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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  carefully  revised  edition  of  Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  great  pains 
have  been  taken  not  only  to  include  within  its  pages  appropriate  notices 
of  all  persons  who  have  risen  to  any  considerable  degree  of  prominence 
since  the  issue  of  the  edition  of  1885,  but  also  to  make  such  additions 
to,  and  changes  in,  certain  of  the  original  articles  as  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  biographical  sketches  down  to  the  present  date.  In  further¬ 
ance  of  this  design,  several  thousand  new  articles  now  for  the  first  time 
appear,  while  of  the  revisions  and  expansions  of  original  notices,  the 
subjects  of  which  either  have  died  since  the  earlier  publications  or  their 
lives  been  marked  by  later  events  of  importance,  very  many  instances 
exist,  greatly  adding  to  the  completeness  and  present  utility  of  the  work. 

This  task,  it  is  well  to  state,  has  been  performed  with  the  purposes  of 
bringing  the  record  of  noted  persons  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  centuries,  and  of  including  the  names  of  ail  those 
who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  its  later  years.  It  is  well  also  to 
add  that  the  general  plan  formerly  pursued,  of  combining  the  greatest  com¬ 
pleteness  consistent  with  the  brevity  necessary  to  keep  the  work  within  a 
r  reasonable  compass,  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  with  the  hope  that  the 
1  volume  in  its  present  form  will  retain  the  high  public  estimation  which  has 

.1  x 

hitherto  been  accorded  it. 

That  the  work  will  long  continue  unrivalled  in  its  special  features  and  as 
a  volume  for  study  and  reference  is  confidently  anticipated  by 

’■m  The  Publishers. 


Philadelphia,  January,  1901. 


PREFACE. 


The  plan  ol  the  present  work  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  that  of  any  other 
biographical  dictionary  which  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  In  its  preparation  the  aim 
has  been  to  produce  a  convenient  and  complete  book  of  reference,  both  for  Mythology  and 
Biography,— one  which  in  all  essential  respects  should,  if  possible,  be  fully  equal  to  the  best 
biographical  dictionaries  in  the  language,  and  include,  in  addition,  succinct  notices  of  all  the 
more  important  subjects  of  the  Norse  and  Hindoo,  as  well  as  of  Classic,  Mythology,  with  the 
correct  Pronunciation  of  the  various  names.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  and 
at  the  same  time  confine  the  work  within  reasonable  limits,  great  attention  has  been  givet* 
to  the  condensation  as  well  as  to  the  proper  selection  of  the  different  articles.  That  the  work* 
moreover,  may  combine,  as  far  as  practicable,  completeness  with  brevity,  to  the  more  im* 
portant  notices  have  been  added  ample  bibliographical  references,*  indicating  to  the  reader 
the  sources  whence  he  can  obtain  the  fullest  information  respecting  any  person  in  whom  ho 
may  chance  to  feel  a  particular  interest. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  of  the  present  work,  that  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  name® 
may  justly  claim  the  first  place,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  (so 
far  as  we  are  aware)  this  is  the  first  time  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  any  work  on  general  biography. 

The  utility  of  such  a  feature  (if  thoroughly  carried  out)  would  seem  to  be  too  obvious 
to  require  any  argument.  Its  great  importance,  however,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who— like  teachers  or  public  speakers — have  learned  by  large  experience  the  exceeding 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  a  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of  modern  names. 

In  pronouncing  modern  proper  names  there  are  only  three  courses  which  can  by  any 
possibility  be  pursued  :  1st.  To  blunder  over  or  pronounce  them  at  random,  like  a  barbarian 
who  should  attempt  to  speak  a  language  of  which  he  knows  nothing  ;  2dly.  To  endeavour 
to  pronounce  all  names,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  own  lan* 
guage,  giving  each  letter  its  proper  English  sound ;  or,  lastly,  To  adopt  the  system  of  pronun* 
ciation  now  generally  recognized  by  the  more  highly  educated  classes  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  also  in  Germany  and  most  other  parts  of  Europe — that  is,  to  pronounce  all 
names,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  well-educated  people  ot  the  dif* 
ferent  countries  to  which  such  names  belong,  with  the  exception  of  those  very  few  celebrated 
names,  such  as  Calvin,  Cervantes,  Galileo,  Luther,  Napoleon,  Petrarch,  etc., 
which  maybe  said  to  have  acquired  an  established  English  pronunciation. 

Respecting  the  first  method — if  method  it  can  be  called — we  need  not  waste  our  owu  or 
the  reader’s  time  in  pointing  out  its  absurdity.  As  to  the  second,  although  at  the  first  glance 
it  may  have  an  appearance  of  plausibility,  we  shall  find,  if  we  scan  it  attentively,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  first.  A  few  examples  will  suffice 
to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  attempting  to  pronounce  foreign  names  according  to  the 

•  The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement,  of  any  consequence,  will  be  found  under  the  notices  of  living  person^ 
of  whom,  generally  speaking,  there  arc  either  no  published  biographies  or  else  such  only  as  are  very  defective  and 
unsatisfactory. 
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English  sounds  of  the  letters.*  How,  for  example,  should  we  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  German  poet  Heine,  according  to  such  a  system?  Should  the  ei  be  sounded  like  i 
ee ,  as  in  the  English  words  seize,  ceiling ,  etc.?  or  like  long  a ,  as  in  vein ,  weight ,  inveigh ? 
or  like  long  /,  as  in  height ,  sleight ,  etc.?  Should  Heine  then  be  pronounced  hecn ,  or 
or  should  we  sound  the  final  <?,  and  make  it  hee'nc,  hane ,  or  hi'ne?  Or  take,  if  you 
choose,  another  name,  equally  well  or  better  known — that  of  Schiller.  Now,  the  proper 
English  sound  of  sch  is  sk ,  as  in  school ,  scholar ,  schooner ,  etc.  We  have  no  genuine  English 
word  in  which  has  the  sound  of  although  we  have  some,  as  schism ,  schismatic ,  etc., 
in  which  it  sounds  like  simple  5.  Yet  would  any  one  in  his  senses  seriously  advocate 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Germany’s  most  popular  poet  either  as  Skil'ler  or  Sitter  ?  Innu¬ 
merable  instances,  moreover,  occur,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  other  countries  according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters,  as  Bjornson, 
Czajkowski,  etc.,  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  according 
to  the  sounds  of  the  languages  to  which  they  belong.  A  multitude  of  instances  also  occur 
in  which  the  English  mode  of  pronouncing,  though  not  difficult,  would  be  far  less  euphonious 
than  the  native  pronunciation.  Cagliari  (kal'ya-ree)  and  Borgognone,  (boR-gon-yo'na,/ 
two  distinguished  painters  of  Italy,  and  Carvalho,  (kaR-val'yo,)  a  Portuguese  bibliographer, 
may  serve  as  examples.  Another  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pronouncing  many  for¬ 
eign  names  according  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  tongue  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  some  lan¬ 
guages  the  same  sound  is  often  represented  by  different  letters.  Thus,  oe  and  6  in  German 
are  sounded  precisely  alike ;  hence,  Goethe  and  Gothe  should  clearly  have  the  same 
pronunciation.  Again,  the  Spanish  j  and  x  are,  in  sound,  exactly  equivalent  to  each  other: 
therefore,  Cara  vajal  and  Caravaxal  should  be  pronounced  exactly  alike.  So  also  the 
Portuguese  ch  and  x,  having  the  same  sound  (that  of  our  sh),  were  formerly  often  interchanged, 
as  in  the  names  Xaves  or  Chaves, l  Xingu  or  Chingu,  Xoa  or  Choa,  (written  in  English, 
Shoa,  etc.)  Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  It  must  be  obvious,  even 
to  the  least  intelligent  mind,  that  the  attempt  to  pronounce  names  so  differently  written 
according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters  would  lead  to  endless  confusion. 

The  only  rational  course  then  left  for  us  is  to  adopt  the  third  method  noticed  above,  and  to 
pronounce  modern  names,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  countries  to  which  such  names  belong.  It  is  admitted  that  cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  with  any  great  degree  of  precision,  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  by  means  of  English  letters ;  but  something  is  undoubtedly 
gained  by  such  an  approximation  to  the  true  sound  as  would  enable  one  more  readily  to 
understand,  and  to  be  understood  by,  those  who  are  familiar  with  names  as  spoken  in  theii 
proper  tongue.  Nor  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  such  a  pronunciation  nearly 
so  gTcat,  even  for  the  ordinary  English  scholar,  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Take,  for 
ex  imple,  the  various  names  which  occur  in  the  histories  and  biographies  of  modern  Italy 
In  all  the  countless  thousands  of  those  names  (whether  of  persons  or  places)>  there  is  not  a 
single  vowel  or  consonant  sound  which  has  not  its  exact  equivalent,  or  something  very  neai 
it,  in  our  own  language;  and,  consequently,  not  one  which,  if  properly  explained ,  an 
Englishman  or  American  could  not  pronounce  with  ease.  Though,  to  one  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  many  of  the  names  may  have,  when  written,  an  uncouth  and  even 
formidable  appearance,  there  is  nothing  uncouth  or  formidable  in  the  sounds  which  they 
represent.  Again,  in  the  fifty  thousand  or  more  names  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America 
there  is  only  one  sound  (that  of  j  or  x)  which  presents  any  real  difficulty  to  the  English 

*  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to  have  favoured  such  a  system.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
merely  proposed  to  Anglicize  the  pronunciation  of  well-known  foreign  names  somewhat  more  generally  than  is 
customary.  He  could  hardly  have  intended  to  apply  the  principles  of  English  pronunciation  to  all  foreign  names, 
without  exception. 

t  All  words  of  this  kind,  as  schist,  schorl ,  are  clearly  of  foreign  origin,  and  of  recent  introduction  into  our  language. 

$  In  old  books  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent,  but  at  present  the  Spaniards  nearly  alwavs  use  j,  (not  x,) 
the  Portuguese,  ch,  (not  jr,)  except  in  a  few  words  and  names  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  Germans,  o,  (not  oe.) 
Bui,  as  the  English  and  French  still  very  frequently  employ  x  for  j  in  writing  Spanish,  so  they  generally  make  use 
ol  ot  instead  of  d  in  writing  German  names.  _  .  , 
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speaker,  and  this  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  tne  sound  of  the  German  ch  in  such  words 
as  aclu,  nach ,  dock ,  etc.  For  those,  therefore,  who  may  have  already  acquired  the  elements 
of  German  pronunciation  even  this  difficulty  would  be  wholly  removed.  The  names  of 
Portugal  or  Portuguese  America  (Brazil)  are  scarcely  more  formidable  than  those  of  Italy. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  sound  *  (that  of  m  or  do)  unknown  to  our  language  and  this  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  acquire.  So  that;  by  learning  two  foreign  sounds  an  Englishman 
or  American  will  be  enabled,  if  the  pronunciation  be  properly  marked,  to  pronounce,  with 
tolerable  correctness,  all  the  myriads  of  names  belonging  to  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Brazil* 
and  Spanish  America.  With  regard  to  French,  the  case  is,  we  admit,  very  different;  but,  as 
an  offset  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  this  language,  we  have  the  fact  that  It  is  more  univer¬ 
sally  studied  than  any  other;  so  that  if  one  is  really  desirous  of  mastering  its  peculiar  sounds 
he  v.  ill  at  least  be  pretty  sure  to  find  near  at  hand  every  needful  aid  for  doing  so. 

Persons  who  view  the  different  European  languages  separately  are  apt  to  regard  the 
mastering  of  the  difficult  sounds  in  all  as  a  far  more  formidable  task  than  it  really  is.  They 
forget  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  difficult  sounds  are  common  ,  to  several  different 
languages.  For  example,  the  French  and  Dutch  u  is  equivalent  to  the  German  and  Hun* 
garian  w,  and  to  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish^.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
sound  (and  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  acquire)  occurs  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  Again,  the  German  6  or  oe  is  found  in  Hungarian,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
and  Swedish,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
sounds,  that  of  cn  in  the  Dutch  words  brcuk ,  reuk ,  or  in  the  French  lair ,  peur ,  etc 
The  German  ch ,  as  already  remarked,  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  Spanish  j  or  *, 
and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  modern  Greek  y,  the  Russian  x ,  the  Polish,  Scottish,  and 
Welsh  ch ,  and  the  Dutch 

The  acquisition  of  ten  or  twelve  mew  sounds,  which  might  be  learned  by  persons  of 
ordinary  aptitude  in  a  few  hours,  would  enable  any  one  who  can  read  correctly  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  English  words,  as  marked  in  Walker’s,  Webster’s,  or  Worcester’s  Dictionary, 
to  pronounce  with  tolerable  correctness  all  the  names  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  (we  might  perhaps  add)  of  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Hungary. 

In  another  part  of  the  work  will  be  given  a  full  and  particular  explanation  of  the  system 
of  orthoepy  which  has  been  adopted,  and  of  the  method  pursued  in  order  to  insure  the 
greatest  attainable  accuracy.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  say  here,  that  the  author,  fully 
sensible  that  the  value  of  this  most  important  feature  (the  pronunciation  of  the  names)  must 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  carried  out,  has 
spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  in  order  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  what  may  be  termed  the  five  principal  languages  of 
Continental  Europe — namely,  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  In  regard 
to  the  French  especially,  this  being  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  both  on  account  of  its, 
being  so  widely  spoken,  and  on  account  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  sounds  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,,  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  not  only  to  ascertain  the  correct  pronunciation, 
but  to  mark  it  so  fully  and  clearly  that  any  intelligent  person  who  has  once  acquired  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  our  system  of 
notation,  may  pronounce  with  facility  and  with  tolerable  accuracy  whatever  name  he  may 
have  occasion  to  speak.  As  already  observed,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  names 
are  comparatively  easy  for  the  English  or  American  learner.  Those  of  Germany  are  not 
very  formidable,  for  although  the  German  vowel  sounds  are  more  difficult  than  the  Italian, 
the  similarity  of  accent  that  exists  between  the  German  and  our  own  tongue  is  an  important 
help  to  us  in  acquiring  the  correct  German  pronunciation.  Of  the  five  languages  above 
named,  the  Russian  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult;  but  in  overcoming  the  essential  diff- 

•  There  are  one  or  two  other  sounds,  such  as  the  diphthongs  ou  and«,  (or  which,  though  having  o  exact 

equivalent  in  English,  yet  differ  so  slightly  from  some  of  our  sounds,  and,  we  may  add,  are  so  easy  to  acqu.*e  th<it 
lot  practical  purposes  they  may  be  said  to  form  no  exception  to  the  above  statement.  , 

*  The  same  sound  occurs  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  besides  many  other  languages. 
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Cuities  of  the  language,  the  author  has  had  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  best  Russian  scholars 
in  Europe ;  and  he  has  reason  to  hope  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Russian  names  contained 
in  this  work  will  be  found  not  only  generally  correct  in  regard  to  the  accent,  (perhaps  the 
most  important  poini  of  all,)  but  sufficiently  accurate  in  other  respects  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

As  the  Russian  Empire  unites  Asia  with  Europe,  so  the  language  of  Russia  may  be  said 
to  form,  in  one  sense,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Oriental  and  European  tongues.  The 
names  belonging  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  are  all  written  either  with  Roman  letters, 
or  in  characters,  like  the  German  and  modern  Greek,  which  can  readily  be  converted  into 
corresponding  Roman  letters ;  and  the  mode  of  writing  such  names  is,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  same  in  ail  the  various  European  languages ;  for  example,  Mazzini,  the  name  of 
the  renowned  Italian  patriot,  is  not  only  the  Italian,  but  the  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Spanish  name  of  the  same  person  ;  in  like  manner,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  French  philosopher,  Descartes,  will  be  found  to  be  invariably  written  with  the 
same  letters  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe ;  so  also  the 
name  of  Schiller,  the  illustrious  German  poet,  is  spelled  alike  in  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  etc. ;  for  though  in  the  last-named  language  it  is  usually  (but  by  no  means  univer¬ 
sally)  written  in  German  characters,  (Srinfler,)  yet  ns  these  exactly  correspond  to  the  Roman 
letters  usually  employed  in  spelling  the  name,  the  difference  is  only  apparent,  not  essential, 
Russian  names,  on  the  contrary — as  they  (like  all  Oriental  names)  are  neither  written  in 
Roman  letters  nor  in  characters  which  can  be  converted  into  corresponding  Roman  letters— 
are  spelled  according  to  the  sound,  the  writers  of  the  different  nations  seeking  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name  in  the  manner  which  to  them  seems  most  proper.  Thus  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Russian  poets  is  written  in  English  Derzhavin,  in 
French  Dekjavine,  and  in  German  Derschawin,  each  spelling  being  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  sound  of  the  name  according  to  the  different  languages ;  so  likewise  the  name  of 
another  celebrated  Russian  poet  is  written  in  English  Pooshkin  or  Pushkin,  in  French 
Pouchkine  or  Pouchekine,  and  in  German  Puschkin  ;  each  of  these  different  modes  being 
intended  to  represent  exactly  the  same  pronunciation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
Russians  adopt  precisely  the  same  rule  in  writing  foreign  names ;  that  is,  they  spell  them 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  according  to  the  sound,  without  attempting  to  follow  the  letters 
of  the  original  spelling;  thus,  they  would  write  Bordo  for  Bordeaux,  Dzhonson *  for  John* 
son,  Davoo  for  Davoust,  Roosso  for  Rousseau,  Chhnaroza f  for  Cimarosa,  Chartoriskee $ 
for  Czartoryski,  etc. ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Frenchman  might  write  Ouachintonn 
for  Washington,  (as  Volney§  actually  does,)  Chiqucspir  for  Shakespeare,  and  so  on, 
(See  “  ReifFs  Russian  Grammar,”  pp.  167, 168.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  pronunciation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  that  of 
Oriental  names.  One  great  source  of  perplexity  arises  from  there  being  in  our  language  no 
uniform  and  established  system  for  writing  such  names.  French  and  German  writers,  for  the 
most  part,  adhere  pretty  strictly  to  the  rule  referred  to  above — that  is,  they  try  to  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  sound  of  the^ame  in  their  own  language.  The  French  write  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Mongol  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth,  century,  Djenguis,  or  Djenguyz. 
The  Gentians  write  it  Dschengis  ;  and  both  give  the  sound  of  the  name,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  done,  in  their  own  tongue.  The  French  have  no  other  way  of  representing  the  sound  of 
our  j  (a  very  common  sound  in  the  Oriental  languages)  than  by  Dj  or  Dg .  The  Germans 
represent  the  same  sound  in  the  best  way  they  can,  but  very  imperfectly,  by  Dsch.  In  the 
second  syllabic  of  the  above  name  the  French  use  u  after  g^  to  make  this  consonant  hard 
before  /,  or  y. 1  If  the  u  were  omitted,  the^  (being  before  c)  must  necessarily,  according  to 

*  They  have  no  single  letter  to  represent  our  j,  but  one  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  zh. 

t  They  represent  the  sound  of  our  eh  by  a  single  character, 

|  As  we  are  unable  to  give  the  Russian  letters,  we  give  the  nearest  equivalent 

§  See  Volney’s  “  Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Soldes  Etats-Unis  d’Air^rique,”  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1803,)  where  the  readei 
will  also  find  Wayne  spelled  Ouayne;  Williams  written  Ouilliams;  Rush,  (Dr.,)  Roche;  Green  Brier.  Gvitu> 
hraiar ;  Worcester.  Ouorcester ,  etc.  #  / 
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rules  of  tlic  French  tongue,  have  the  sound  of  thei!  j  or  our  zL  But  in  German,  as  g  is 
always  hard,  they  need  use  only  the  simplest  form,  (gis.)  The  sound  of  the  name,  however, 
is  represented  much  more  simply  and  more  perfectly  in  English  by  Jengis  or  Jengiz.  Again  : 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt  is  written  in  French,  Nour-ed-Din 
Mahmoud,  in  German,  Nur-ed-Din-Mahmud,  and  would  be  written  in  English,  Noor- 
bd-Deen-Mahmood.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  French  make  no  attempt  to  conform  to 
the  German  spelling,  nor  the  Germans  to  the  French  ;  but  both  nations  adhere  very  generally 
to  the  principles  of  their  respective  languages.  Unfortunately,  a  large  majority  of  English 
writers,  instead  of  conforming  to  a  rule  which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  (in  most 
instances)  simple  and  easy  for  the  writer  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  reader,  by  sometimes 
writing  in  the  French  and  sometimes  in  the  German  or  Italian  mode,  and  not  very  unfie- 
quently  combining  the  two  in  the  same  name,  have  involved  the  department  of  Oriental 
names  in  a  confusion  which  is  most  .perplexing  to  all,  and  is  absolutely  inextricable  to  those 
who  have  not  made  it  the  subject  of  long  and  laborious  study.* 

Even  if  the  mode  of  writing  Oriental  names  according  to  the  French  and  German  letters 
were  equally  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers  as  the  English  mode,  there  would  still  be  one 
paramount  argument  in  favour  of  the  last — viz. :  the  letters  of  our  language  are  capable  of 
conveniently  expressing  or  representing  a  greater  variety  of  sounds  than  those  of  any  other 
European  tongue.  There  is  no  sound  much  used  either  in  Oriental  or  Russian  names  which 
we  cannot  express  as  well  as  the  French  ;  while  there  are  several  which  we  can  express  much 
better  than  they ;  and  there  are  sounds  perfectly  familiar  to  our  tongue  which  they  cannot 
express  at  all.  Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  our  j,  (which,  as  already  intimated,  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  Asiatic  names :)  what  we  express  by  a  single  letter  is  indicated  less 
perfectly  in  their  language  by  two — dj.  So  also  the  sound  of  our  ch ,  one  of  continual  occur¬ 
rence  both  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  indicated  in  French  by  three  letters 
instead  of  our  two,  as  Tckandra  for  Chandra,  etc.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  sound, 
as  well  as  that  of  j,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  to  the  English  tongue,  while 
both  are  foreign  to  the  French  language,  since  neither  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine 
French  word.  Again  :  our  w  expresses  a  sound  (common  in  the  Oriental  languages)  which 
is  not  nearly  so  neatly  nor  so  well  expressed  by  the  French  cu.  This  defect  in  their  language 
is  so  obvious  that  some  eminent  French  writers  (Pauthier,  for  example,  in  his  works  on 
China)  often  make  use  of  w  when  they  wish  to  represent  the  sound  of  our  w  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  name;  eg.,  Wen  Wang — not  Ouen  Ouang,  as  the  strictly  French  mode  of 
•writing  would  require.  Lastly,  there  are  sounds  expressed  in  our  language  with  perfect  ease 
which  they  cannot  represent  at  all ;  among  them  are  the  sounds  of  the  Greek  6  (th)  and 

(th  ;)  the  first  of  these  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  not  only  in  modern  Greek,  hut  in  Spanish 
names. 

With  respect  to  the  German  language,  there  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  one  frequently- 
occurring  sound  in  Oriental  names  (that  of  kk ,  indicated  in  German  by  ch)  which  can  be 
better  represented  in  German  than  in  English,  while  there  are  many  which  can  not  only  be 
more  conveniently  expressed  in  English,  but  much  more  correctly  than  in  German.  Thus, 
the  Germans  employ  four  letters  ( dsch )  to  indicate  the  sound  of  our  j,  and  after  all  represent 
it  most  imperfectly,  as  in  the  example  of  Dschengis,  (Jengis,)  noticed  above.  Their  four 
letters,  tscli ,  do  not  represent  correctly  the  sound  of  our  ch ,  nor  does  their  sch  convey  even  a 
tolerable  idea  of  our  zh,  (the  sound  of  sn\  pleasure  ox  occasion.)  Like  the  French,  they 
have  no  letter  or  combination  of  letters  equivalent  to  our  w,  nor  can  they  in  any  manner 
represent  the  Sound  of  the  modern  Greek  6  or  d. 

One  mode  of  writing  Oriental  names,  which  has  been  recommended  by  several  eminent 
scholars,  is  to  employ  English  consonants  in  conjunction  with  German  or  Italian  vowels, 
marked  with  certain  accents  in  order  to  show  their  quantity  or  quality.  Thus,  a  without  the 
accent  represents  the  Italian  a  either  short  or  obscure,  a  or  d  denotes  the  long  Italian  a,  as  in 

•  One  great  cause  of  this  confusion  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  English  writers,  in  attempting 

to  translate  works  from  the  German  and  French,  fail  to  translate  the  names.  But  such  an  omission  could  scarcely 

occur  if  there  was  any  genei’ally-recognized  system  of  writing  such  names. 

•  • 
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father,  often  approaching  the  sound  of  a  in  fall ;  c  as  in  met  or  her ,  c  or  e  as  in  fete  or 
there ,  i  as  in  pin ;  i  or  i  a;;  in  marine ;  o  nearly  as  in  opinion;  6  or  6  as  in  hope ;  u  as  in  push 
ox  pull;  u  or  A  like  oo  in  ,noon.  This  method  has  the  merit  of  combining  brevity  with  pre¬ 
cision,  and  is  well  adapted  to  publications  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  scholars ;  but  there 
are  serious,  if  not  insuperable,  objections  to  its  general  employment  in  English  works  intended 
for  popular  perusal.  While  such  works  are  printed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  some  competent  linguist,  they  may,  perhaps,  answer  every  needful  purpose;  but  as  soon, 
as  they  get  into  general  and  popular  use,  and  require  to  be  reprinted,  the  accents,  as  all  ex¬ 
perience  proves,  will  be  dropped  either  through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  or, 
what  is  more  likely  to  occur,  from  a  want  of  the  proper  kind  of  type.  And  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  omission  of  the  proper  accent  in  such  a  case  is  equivalent  to  the  omission, 
of  a  letter",  with  this  great  disadvantage,  that  the  former  error  would  be  much  less  likely  to 
attract  attention,  and  would  therefore  be  less  readily  corrected. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  study  of  languages  can  scarcely  conceive  the  difficulty  which 
the  unlearned  experience  in  attempting  to  pronounce  for  the  first  time  the  letters  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  Readers  of  this  class  would  be  almost  sure  to  miscall  such  names  as  Nureddin 
or  Noureddin,  Abdul  Mejid  or  Abdoul  Medjid,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  while  they 
could  pronounce  them  without  the1  slightest  difficulty  if  written  according  to  the  English 
sounds  of  the  letters — Noor-ed-Deen,  Abdool  Mejeed,  etc.  We  admit  that  there  are 
many  names  which,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  their  pronunciation,  would  require 
some  additional  explanation  besides  merely  writing  them  with  English  letters.  But  in  a 
realm  where  the  intricacies  are  so  perplexing  and  the  obstacles  so  formidable  as  often  to 
bewilder  and  discourage  the  most  intelligent,  it  is  certainly  no  unworthy  or  useless  task  to 
attempt  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  smooth  and  straighten  the  paths  and  to  remove  every, 
unnecessary  obstruction. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  present  work  has  been  to  give  various  spellings  of  every  cele¬ 
brated  Oriental  name,  whenever  these  spellings  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  good 
authority ;  the  biographical  notice  being  given  under  the  English  spelling,  which  is  placed 
first  in  order.*  Thus,  in  the  name  above  cited,  the  English  Noor-ed-Deen  Mahmood  is 
given  first,  to  which  are  added  the  French  Noureddin  (or  Nour-ed-Dyn)  Mahmoud, 
and  the  German  Nureddin  Mahmud.  So,  also,  the  notice  of  the  great  Mongol  conqueror, 
referred  to  above,  is  given  under  the  English  spelling  Jengis,  this  being  followed  not  only 
by  the  French  and  German  forms,  (Djenguiz  and  Dschengis,)  but  by  many  others,  it 
being  the  rare  fortune  of  this  famous  name  to  be  written  by  respectable  authorities  in  no 
fewer  than  twenty  different  modes.  In  the  proper  alphabetical  place  of  each  of  these 
different  spellings  will  be  found  a  reference  to  that  form  of  the  name  under  which  the 
biographical  notice  is  given.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  above  indicated  are  those 
very  few  names  which  appear  to  have  acquired  by  universal  (or  almost  universal)  usage  an 
established  form  common  to  the  different  European  languages ;  as  Avicenna,  (changed 
from  Ibn-Scend,)  Avenzoar,  ( Ibn-Zohr ,)  Averroes,  ( Ibn-Roshd ,)  Elmacin,  ( El 
Makee7i  or  El-Makinl)  Saladin,  ( Sala-ed-I)een  or  Sala-eddin ,)  Solyman,  (of  Turkey, 
Soolcymdni)  etc. 

The  confusion  which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  Oriental  names  is  not,  however, 
die  only  cause  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  subject  is  surrounded.  The  character  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  so  different  in  many  respects  from  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
renders  it  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  English  reader.  In  order  that  he  might,  as  far  as  possible,  enjoy  every  needful  facility 
and  aid  in  encountering  the  difficulties  in  question,  the  author  deemed  it  necessary  that  he 

v  The  cnly  exception  to  this  rule  of  any  importance  will  be  found  in  Mythological  and  other  names  from  the 
Sanscrit,  which,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  regarded  as  a  dead  language;  the  names  occurring  in  it, 
.written  according  to  the  system  established  by  Sir  William  Jones,  (see  page  vii.,  near  the  bottom,)  are  pronounced 
according  to  the  spelling  rather  than  the  (modem)  sound  of  the  letters.  At  the  same  time,  the  modem  Hindoo 
pronunciation,  when  this  appears  to  differ  essentially  from  the  pronunciation  first  given,  has  usually  beqn  added. 
For  illustration,  see  the  articles  on  Agni,  Brahma,  Garuda,  etc. 
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should  have  some  knowledge  of  those  tongues  besides  what  books  alone  could  furnish.  He 
accordingly  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  East  in  studying  the  rudiments  of  several  Asiatic 
languages,  (with  particular  reference  to  their  pronunciation,)  including  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Hindostanee.  The  time  and  labour  thus  bestowed,  he  feels  persuaded,  have  not 
been  spent  in  vain.  He  has,  in  consequence  of  this  preparation,  not  only  been  enabled  to 
proceed  with  a  surer  step  in  representing  the  pronunciation  of  Asiatic  and  African  names, 
but  he  has  also  in  many  instances,  by  referring  to  the  name  as  written  in  Arabic  or  Sanscrit, 
been  enabled  to  correct  errors  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  the  prevalent  European  spell¬ 
ings  of  Oriental  names. 

Respecting  the  bibliographical  references,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  they  are  in¬ 
tended  not  so  much  to  indicate  the  materials  from  which  the  preceding  notice  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  as  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  sources  whence  he  can  obtain  fuller  information. 
The  works  referred  to  will  be  found  generally,  but  not  always,  to  contain  all  the  materials 
Used  in  the  composition  of  the  article  to  which  the  references  are  appended.  Occasionally 
an  isolated  fact  or  circumstance  of  minor  importance,  but  yet  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  it 
worth  stating,  may  have  been  obtained  from  some  source  deemed  good  authority,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  our  plan,  requiring  the  utmost  condensation,  would  not  admit  of  a  special  refer¬ 
ence.  Many  of  our  facts,  moreover,  have  been  taken  from  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  the 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Odndrale,”  Brockhaus’s  “  Conversations-Lexikon,”  or  other  similar 
works,  when  the  article  from  which  it  is  taken  was  too  brief  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
refer  to  it  particularly.  As  a  general  rule,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  make  a 
special  reference  to  works  like  the  above,  unless  the  notice  referred  to  extended  to  a  page 
or  more.  This  rule  would,  of  course,  preclude  a  reference  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  notice  is  of  minor  importance.  It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  infer  that 
the  omission  of  all  references  is  intended  as  any  indication  of  mediocrity  in  the  subjects  of 
our  articles,  more  especially  in  regard  to  living  characters,  since,  as  has  been  already  inti¬ 
mated,  the  materials  for  the  biographies  of  living  persons,  however  distinguished,  are  often 
extremely  meagre  and  defective.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  conclude  that  in  all  cases  the 
length  of  the  different  notices  is  designed  to  be  a  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
individuals  noticed,  since  he  who  has  written  many  passable  works  may  perhaps  require  a 
longer  notice  than  he  who  has  produced  a  single  work  of  superior  merit.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  man  of  action  will  almost  of  necessity  occupy  much  more  space  than  the 
man  of  thought,  although  the  latter  may  have  perhaps  far  juster  claims  upon  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  his  glory  may  be  as  much  more  permanent  as  it  is  less  daz 
zling,  and  less  fitted  to  win  the  adm  iration  of  the  unthinking  and  fickle  multitude. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  considerably  less  space,  relatively  speaking,  has  generally 
been  allotted  to  living  persons  than  to  those  who  are  deceased ;  not  merely  because  it  is 
often  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  living,  but 
more  especially  because  it  behooves  us  to  speak  with  great  circumspection,  whether  in  the 
way  of  praise  or  censure,  of  those  whose  earthly  career  is  still  unfinished,  and  whose  future 
conduct  may  possibly  redeem  the  errors  or  throw  discredit  on  the  virtues  of  their  past  life.* 
The  subjects  of  the  Hindoo  and  Norse  My thologies  have  been  treated  somewhat  more  fully 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  than  those  of  Classic  Mythology,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  while  one  can  find  almost  everywhere  excellent  works  relating  to  the  last,  there 
exists  scarcely  any  book  of  convenient  reference  to  which  the  ordinary  reader  can  have  re 
course  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  respecting  the  two  former. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  length  of  the  various  articles  there  will  of  course  be  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion  among  different  readers,  according  to  their  respective  pursuits 
and  habits  of  thought.  We  are  not,  however,  without  hopes  that  the  majority  of  candid 

*  Voltaire  has  well  remarked :  “  On  doit  des  £gards  aux  vivants ;  on  ne  doit  aux  morts  que  la  v£rit£” — (“  We  owe 
consideration  to  the  living ;  to  the  dead  we  owe  only  truth.”)  This  consideration  for  the  living  was,  indeed,  formerly 
deemed  so  important  that,  until  the  last  half  century,  all  works  of  reference  of  this  kind  systematically  excluded  the 
biographies  of  living  persons,  however  illustrious ;  thus  rejecting  the  very  class  in  which  perhaps  a  large  major! ty 
of  readers  feel  the  deepest  interest 
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critics  will  admit  that  on  the  whole  the  space  allotted  to  each  notice  has  been  apportioned 
with  a  fair  measure  of  justice  and  impartiality.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  works  of  this 
kind  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  that  certain  principles  of  perspective,  so  to  speak,  prevail 
in  history  and  biography  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  design.  No  French  historian  or  biographer 
would  treat  the  events  or  the  actors  of  English  history  w  ith  the  same  fulness  or  minuteness 
that  an  English  writer  would  naturally  employ  in  describing  the  same  occurrences  or  per¬ 
sons.  The  same  general  remark,  mutatis  mutandis ,  will  apply  with  equal  truth  to  English, 
German,  or  Italian  writers  of  history  and  biography.  As  events  are  magnified  in  importance 
by  nearness  of  place,  they  are  in  like  manner  modified  by  nearness  of  time.  Although  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  felt  himself  justified  in  following  principles  so  universally 
Tecognized,  and  has  accordingly  given  a  greater  prominence  to  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  those  of  recent  times,  than  to  individuals  equally  eminent  among  other 
nations  or  living  in  a  remote  age,  it  has  been  his  earnest  aim  not  to  allow  this  liberty 
degenerate  into  license.  In  regard  to  this  and  all  similar  questions  respecting  which  ther# 
are  no  clearly  defined  rules  or  authoritative  precedents  by  which  his  course  could  be  surely 
guided,  he  feels  that  he  may  safely  rely  on  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  his  critics,  since 
those  whose  opinion  is  most  to  be  valued  or  feared  will  be  most  capable  of  appreciating  the 
inherent  difficulties  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a  work. 

i 

To  the  following  works  on  general  biography  we  have  been  under  especial  obligations  in 

the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary  : 

1.  Michaud’s  “Biographie  Universelle,”  of  which  the  first  edition,  (the  publication  of 
which  was  begun  in  Paris  in  1S10,)  with  the  supplement,  has  extended  to  nearly  ninety  vol¬ 
umes  8vo,  and  has  included  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
French  literature  and  science ;  e.g.,  those  of  Biot,  Cuvier,  De  Sacy,  Guizot,  Sismondi, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Villemain,  etc. 

2.  The  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n6rale,”  edited  by  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Hobfer,  and  published 
at  Parts  by  Messrs.  F.  Didot  Freres  in  forty-six  volumes  8vo,  (1857-1866.)  This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  on  general  biography  to  be  found  in  any  language.  That  portion 
embracing  the  first  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet  (z.e.,  from  A  to  M,  inclusive)  exceeds  in 
completeness  every  other  publication  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  If 
inferior  to  the  “  Biographie  Universelle”  in  the  length  and  fulness  of  many  of  the  memoirs, 
it  greatly  surpasses  that  work  in  the  number  of  its  biographical  notices ;  and  it  possesses 
two  important  additional  recommendations — first,  of  including  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
and,  secondly,  of  giving  the  reader  valuable  bibliographic  information  under  almost  every 
article. 

3.  Brockhaus’s  “  Conversations-Lexikon,”  in  16  volumes  large  8vo,  (Leipsic,  1851-1855,) 
which  is  especially  full  in  regard  to  the  distinguished  men  of  the  present  century,  and  par 
ticularly  those  of  Germany  ;  also  the  annual  continuation  of  that  work,  entitled  “  Jahrbuch 
sum  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

4.  Pierer’s  “  Universal-Lexikon,”  in  19  volumes,  fourth  (last)  edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
(Altenburg,  1857-1865.) 

5.  Vaeerbau’s  “  Dictionnaire  des  Conterpporains,”  (1858  et  seq .,)  important  for  the 
information  it  gives  respecting  living  persons. 

6.  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste,” 
145  vols.  4to,  (Leipsic,  1818-1869.)  This  great  work  has  numbered  among  its  contributor# 
several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Germany. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  among  the  important  works  of  general  reference,  the  “  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors,”  by  S.  Austin 
Allibone,  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes  imperial  Svo,  of  which  two  volumes 
(1858-1870,  pp.  2326)  have  already  appeared  ;  and  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  General  Government,  compiled  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Americap 
People,”  by  Charles  Lanman.  x 
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As  this  Dictionary  of  Biography  anc  Mythology,  comprising,  as  it  does,  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  ages  and  countries,  must  of  necessity  be  extremely  brief  in  regard  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  notices,  and  especially  those  of  persons  belonging  to  foreign  countries,  and 
as  our  plan  does  not  admit  of  special  bibliographical  references,  except  under  the  more 
important  articles,  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  works  on 
national  biography : 

In  relation  to  the  distinguished  men  of  Denmark,  Norway,  etc.,  see  Kraft  og  Nyerup, 
•*  Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon  for  Danmark,  Norge  og  Island,”  (Copenhagen,  2  vols.  4*0, 
1820;)  and  T.  H.  Erslew,  “Almindeligt  Forfatter-Lexicon  fra  1814  tii  naer  vaerende  Tid.” 
(Copenhagen,  3  vols.  Svo,  1843-1853,)  with  a  supplement  extending  to  1864,  (2  vols.) 

For  Holland. — See  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  “  Biographisch  Woordenboek  der  Nederlanden," 
y2  vols.,  1852-1855.) 

For  Italy. — G.  M.  Mazzuchelli,  “  Gli  Scrittori  d*  Italia,  cioe  Notizie  storiche  e  critiche 
intorno  alle  Vite  e  agli  Scritti  dei  Letterati  Italiani,”  (6  vols.,  i753~i7^3  >  a  work  of  great 
merit,  but  unfortunately  not  extending  beyond  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet;)  E.  de 
Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri  nelle  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arte  del  Secolo  XVIII. e> 
de*  Contemporanei,”  (10  vols.  8vo,  1835-1847 ;)  G.  Tiraboschi  “  Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana,”  (20  vols.  8vo,  1805-1813.) 

For  Portugal. — D.  Barbosa  Machado,  “  Bibliotheca  Lusitana  na  qual  se  comp  re* 
hende  a  Noticia  dos  Authores  Portuguezes  e  das  Obras  que  compuserao,”  (4  vols.  fol.,  1741* 

*759) 

For  Spain. — N.  Antonio,  “  73ibliotheca  Hispana  sive  Hispanorum  qui  usquam  unquamve 
seu  Latina  seu  populari,  seu  alia  quavis  Lingua  scripto  aliquid  consignaverunt,  Notitia,”  (s 
vols.  fol.,  1672,)  and  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova,”  (2  vols.  fob,  1783-17S8.)  To  which 
may  be  added  Cean-Bermudez*  “  Diccionario  Historico  de  los  mas  ilustres  Professores  de 
las  bellas  Artes  en  Espana,”  (6  vols.  small  8vo,  1800.) 

For  Sweden. — Georg  Gezelius,  “  Forsok  til  et  biographiskt  Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige 
och  larde  Svenska  Man”  (3  vols.  8vo,  1776-1778,)  a°d  supplement,  (2  vols.  Svo,  1780;)  and 
a  more  recent  work,  of  great  value,  (edited  chiefly  by  W.  F.  Palmblad,)  entitled  “  Biogra- 
phiskt  Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man,”  extending  to  23  vols.  8vo ;  the  publica- 
tion  of  which  was  begun  at  Upsal  in  1835,  and  was  afterwards  continued  at  Oerebro,  (1856  ;> 
and  a  sequel  to  the  same,  in  5  vols.  (Oerebro,  1857-1864.) 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  our  numerous 
friends,  both  in  this  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  for  valuable 
information  of  various  kinds,  but  still  more  for  the  generous  words  of  encouragement  which 
we  have  received  from  them  during  our  long  and  arduous  labours.  We  feel  confident  that 
tliis  general  expression  of  our  gratitude  will  be  more  acceptable  to  most  of  them  th*»r»  ?  more 
particular  and  open  acknowledgment  of  their  disinterested  kindness. 

But  there  are  those  whose  claims  are  so  important  that  justice  to  the  public,  if  not  to  them 
and  to  ourselves,  demands  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  nature  of  our  obligations.  To 
Mr.  William  Jacobs,  our  almost  constant  collaborator  for  more  than  ten  years,  our  acknow¬ 
ledgments  are  pre-eminently  due  for  his  conscientious  fidelity,  no  less  than  for  his  untiring 
diligence  and  well-directed  research,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  in  no  small  measure  what¬ 
ever  of  accuracy  or  thoroughness  our  v/ork  may  possess.  To  his  pen  we  owe  not  only  a 
multitude  of  the  minor  notices,  but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  more  important  articles, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  on  Cicero,  Milton,  Newton,  La  ayette,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  (Alexander,)  and  Napoleon  III. 

Justice  and  gratitude  alike  require  that  we  should  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  to 
Professor  Edward  H.  Magill,*  of  Swarthmore  College,  for  ascertaining,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Europe,  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  multitude  of  difficult  or  doubtful  names  in  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Russian  languages.  He  performed  this  important  task  not  merely  with 
the  ability  of  a  skilful  linguist,  but  with  a  conscientious  thoroughness  and  accuracy  which  can 

•  Known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  excellent  elementary  books  on  the  French  language. 
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only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  know  by  experience  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 
researches  of  this  kind. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  for  many  important  favours,  the  value  of  which  has  been  trebly 
enhanced  by  the  spirit  of  truest  kindness  and  generosity  in  which  they  have  been  bestowed. 
To  cite  one  example  out  of  many,  he  has  placed  at  our  entire  disposal  the  contents  of  a  library 
which,  for  the  number  of  its  volumes,  and  more  especially  for  the  rarity  of .  any  of  its  books, 
is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  private  libraries  in  the  United  Spates. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  our  important  obligations  to  Daniel  B.  Smith,  :>f  German 
town,  to  whose  friendly  sympathy  and  encouragement,  enjoyed  through  a  sei  of  \  ears,  no 
less  than  tOrhis  judicious  suggestions  and  valuable  counsel,  which  his  extern  ,r»  varied 

learning  so  eminently  qualifies  him  to  impart,  we  are  more  deeply  indebted  than  any  of 

ours  can  express. 

To  Mr.  James  S.  Lippincott,  of  Haddonfield,  so  well  known  through  his  important 
contributions  to  climatology  and  other  kindred  branches  of  science,  our  warmest  thanks  are 
due  for  much  accurate  and  valuable  information  relating  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Justice  requires  that  we  should  not  withhold  the  acknowledgment  of  our  great  obligations 
to  Mr.  Joseph  McCreery,  our  accomplished  proof-reader,  to  whose  intelligence  and  judgment 
as  a  critic  we  are  scarcely  less  indebted  than  to  the  remarkable  fidelity  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  habitually  performs  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Blankenburg  for 
tne  aid  he  has  rendered  us  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  German  names,  and  for  other 
important  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  our  arduous  labours. 

With  sincere  pleasure  we  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  our  cordial  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  the  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  to  whose  extensive  knowledge 
of  books,  as  well  as  to  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness  in  aiding  our  researches,  we 
are  under  especial  obligations. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  did  we  not  acknowledge  our  great  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  for  a  variety  of  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  or  doubtful  names,  to  which  his  rare  skill  in  questions  of 
©rthoSpy  has  added  a  double  value. 

Nor  can  we  withhold  the  acknowledgment  of  our  heartfelt  obligations  to  the  Trustees  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  their  liberality  in  affording  us  every  possible 
facility  for  availing  ourselves  of  the  rich  literary  treasures  of  an  institution,  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  endless  variety  and  value  of  its  works,  than  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  which 
presides  over  its  administration. 

J.  THOMAS. 
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I 

Wk  have  already  in  our  Preface  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  system  of  pronunciation  and 
orthography  adopted  in  the  present  work.  It  is  proposed  in  this  introductory  portion  to  offer, 
in  support  of  the  plan  that  we  have  thought  proper  to  pursue,  some  additional  arguments  and 
observations,  which  will  be  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  general  principles  of  pronunciation 
of  each  of  the  more  important  European  and  Asiatic  languages. 


vt  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  practice  of  nea  / 
all  our  distinguished  poets,  but  more  particularly  of  those 
of  the  present  century,  goes  to  support  the  system  of 
pronunciation  which  we  have  adopted ;  that  is,  they 
almost  invariably  follow  the  native  accentuation  of  proper 
names, — even  where  this  is  very  irregular, — except  in 
the  case  of  those  few  well-known,  names  which  have 
acquired  an  established  English  pronunciation,  as  Cal¬ 
vin,  Cortez,  Kosciusko,  etc.  As  the  principles  of 
geographical  pronunciation  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  as  geographical  names 
very  often  form  a  part  either  of  the  surnames  or  titles 
of  distinguished  men,  we  may  without  impropriety  cite, 
in  order  to  prove  our  position,  either  the  names  of  places 
or  of  persons  occurring  in  the  works  of  the  poets.  It  is 
indeed  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  be  allowed  the 
liberty  of  doing  so,  since  names  of  irregular  accentuation 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence.  We 
have  spoken  particularly  of  accentuation ,  because,  in  a 
large  maprity  of  cases,  that  is  all  that  can  be  determined 
from  the  usage  of  the  poets..  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  the  classical  reader  that  the  misaccentuation 
of  Li  tin  or  Greek  names  is  justly  considered  an  inex¬ 
cusable  fault  in  an  educated  poet.  We  will  endeavour, 
to  show  that  our  best  poets  are  not  less  punctilious  in 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  names.  That  they  should 
accentuate  correctly  such  names  as  Granada,  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  etc.  is  nothing  surprising,  since  the  easiest 
ai  d  most  natural  accentuation  is  also  the  correct  one ; 
but  that  they  should  be  scrupulously  exact  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  names  in  which  the  accent  is  placed  irregu- 
la  y,  is  more  remarkable.  It  may  be  affirmed  without 
fe  r  of  contradiction  that  in  all  the  poetry  of  Byron., 
Moore,  Rogers,  Southey,  Scott — and,  we  may  per- 
hsps  add,  of  any  other  distinguished  poet  of  the  present 
a  ntu  7 — scarcely  a  solitary  instance  can  be  pointed  out 
oi  the  misaccentuation  of  a  name  of  which  the  poet  had 
any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  correct  pronunciation.* 

•Tie  only  exception  to  this  rule:,  if  we  mistake  not,  occurs  in 
French  names,  which,  as  the  accent  rests  equally  (or  marly  so)  on 
ill  the  syllables,  cannot  readily  be  adjusted  to  the  metre  of  English 
rerse,  b  which  case  the  poet  usually  places  the  acceni:  according 
t  o  the  general  rule  of  English  pronunciation, — that  is,  on  the  penul- 
t  vna  or  antepenult iina,  very  rarely  on  the  last  syllable.  In  the  pro- 
n  inciation  of  foreign  names  that  have  become  thoroughly  anglicized, 
**  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  throw  the 
•c  Cot  as  Car  as  possible  from  the  termination  \  e.g.  Mu/ AN,  (It. 


I  rue,  Scoit  says  “  Panama but,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  very  few  persons,  even  in  the  United  States,  were 
acquainted  with  the  correct  accentuation  of  that  name* 
Some  of  our  old  poets  also  mispronounced  Niagara. 
Goldsmith  says, 

“  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  NiagAra  stuns  with  thund’ring  sound. '’t 

The  Traveller. 

But  this  is  to  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  means  of  learning  the  true  pronunciation,  and  therefore 
he  accentuated  the  name  in  the  manner  which  appeared 
to  him  the  most  easy  or  most  natural.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  ;the  only  English  poet  of  note  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  great  cataract  is  the  only  one  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  who  has  pronounced  that  name  correctly. 
We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  Moore  also,  using  a 
“  poet’s  license,”  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  penultima ; 
but  any  one,  we  feel  sure,  who  will  read  his  verse  atten¬ 
tively,  will  see  that  he  always  gives  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  The  name  occurs  several  times  in  his  poems,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  his  accentuation  so  clearly 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  equivocation  s 

**  1  could  fancy  almost  he  and  I  were  a  pair 
Of  unhappy  youhg  lovers,  who  thus,  side  by  side. 

Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or  dagger,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  falls  of  Niagara .” 

Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  Letter  V. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  illustrating  the  usage 
of  eminent  English  poets  respecting  foreign  names  of 
irregular  accentuation : 

“  Levina  ‘  the  generous,  Av'ila  *  the  proud.’ " 

Rogers:  Voyage  of  Columbus, 

"So  acted  to  the  life,  as  Maurice  blight 
And  SpInola  have  blushed  at  the  sight.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Underwoods , 
(vol.  viii.  p.  427  of  Gilford’s  edition,  London,  1810.) 


MilAno  or  MilAn,)  Tyr'ol,  (Ger.  Tyr<5l,)  etc.  Hanover,  which 
might  be  pronounced  with  the  native  accentuation  (Han<5vek)  without 
the  slightest  offence  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  (for  we  have  a 
multitude  of  words  similar  in  accent,  as  devotion ,  promoter,  etc,) 
has  become  irrecoverably  Han'ovkr.  Thus,  also,  we  pronounce 
Andali/sia,  (in  Spanish,  ANDAXud a,)  Ar'agon.  (in  Spanish,  Ara*< 
goii',)  etc. 

t  Many  persons  nxppose  that  Niagdra  corresponds  in  accentuatiou 
with  the  old  Indian  name  ;  but  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  an 
error :  the  Indians  pronounce  the  name  very  much  as  the  Frencls 
pronounce  it,  — Ne'd'jA'ri' 
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"And  strangers  were  received  by  thee, 

Of  C6rdova  the  chivalry.” 

Byron  :  Translation  of  a  Spanish  Ballad 
on  the  Conquest  of  Albania. 

“  The  regal  seat 

Of  Abdalazis,  ancient  C6rdoba.” 

"  Till  they  saw 
The  temples'and  the  towers  of  Cc^doba 
Shining  majestic  in  the  light  of  eve.” 

Southey  :  Roderick ,  book  v. 

“How  quick  they  carved  their  victims,  and  how  well, 

Let  Saxony,  let  injured  GXnoa  tell.” 

Moore, 

*' Remember  the  moment  when  Pr^vesa  fell, 

The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  conquerors’  yell.” 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold canto  H. 

“Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  jemote.” 

Childe  Harold ,  canto  ii. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  names  whose  accentua¬ 
tion  seems  more  foreign  to  an  English  ear  than  those 
ending  in  ia  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima.  Yet 
even  in  such  cases  the  poets  conform  to  the  native  pro¬ 
nunciation  : 

"  Sustained  by  thoughts  like  these,  from  morn  till  eve 
He  journeyed,  and  drew  near  LeyrIa’s  walls.” 

Southeys  Roderick ,  book  iii. 

"  And  now  appear,  as  on  a  phosphor  sea, 

Numberless  barks  from  Mil'an,  from  PavIa.” 

Rogers  :  Italy ,  Part  i.,  vii. 

Among  the  principal  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
the  German,  in  its  accent  and  in  the  metre  of  its  verse, 
has  perhaps  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  English ;  and  it 
Is  worthy  of  remark  that  precisely  the  same  general 
'tisage  prevails  with  respect  to  foreign  names  in  German 
poetry  as  in  that  of  our  own  tongue.  Any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  if 
he  will  consult  the  poems  of  Schiller,  who  seems  to  have 
had  occasion  to  use  foreign  names  far  more  frequently 
than  almost  any  other  German  poet.  In  his  drama  of 
“  Don  Carlos,”  Madrid  occurs  nearly  twenty  times,  and 
always  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  This  one 
fact  (even  were  there  no  other)  may  show  how  sparingly 
the  “poetical  license,”  so  often  alluded  to,  is  used  by 
perhaps  the  most  careless  in  versification  of  all  the  great 
poets  of  Germany.  Mirandola  (a  town  in  Italy)  occurs 
twice,  and  in  both  instances  has  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultima : 

“Zwei  ed!e  H3user  in  MirXndola.” 

“Eilt  nach  MirXndola  der  Trunkene.” 

Act  i.  Scene  3. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Mirandola  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Italian  pronunciation, 
which  places  the  accent,  on  the  penultima  of  words  end¬ 
ing  in  a  vowel. 

The  name  of  the  famous  Princess  of  Eboli  occurs  a 
great  number  of  times,  and  invariably  with  the  correct 
accentuation, — that  is,  with  the  accent* on  the  antepenul- 
tima,  although  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  both 
©f  Spanish  and  Italian  pronunciation.  The  following 
lines  will  suffice  to  show  Schiller’s  accentuation : 

*'  Ich  hoffe  meine  Eb'oli  de.ikt  anders.” 

“Prinzessin  Eb'oli,  sie  haben  uns 
Noch  nicht  gesagt  ob  G<5mez  boffen  dar£” 

“  Wir  wollen  wissen,  ob  er  lieben  kann, 

Und  Liebe kann  verdienen,— Eb'oli? 

Don  Carlos,  Act  I.  Scene  3. 

“Der  Fiirstin  Eb'oli  die  Hand  zu  reichen.” 

Act  ii.  Scene  8. 


“  Das  lang*  entbehrte  Gluck  versebafft,  der  Fiirstin 

Vcn  Eb'oli  mlch  wiederum  zu  nShern.” 

Act  ii.  Scene  it. 

If  our  poet  is  not  equally  correct  in  regard  to  Al- 
calA,  (a  small  town  of  Spain,)  it  was  owing,  doubtless, 
either  to  the  difficulty  of  making  such  a  name  “lie 
smooth  in  rhyme,”  or  to  his  being  ignorant  of  its  true 
accentuation.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  language  is  far  less  studied  by 
the  generality  of  European  scholars  than  the  Italian. 
That  it  was  not  the  result  of  carelessness  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Alcala  is  ahvays  pronounced  in  the  poem 
in  the  same  manner ,  and  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
Spanish  accentuation ;  that  is,  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultima.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Schiller 
places  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  Paris,  Saint* 
Denis,  and  Saint-Quentin,* — in  all  of  which  he  differs 
from  the  English  and  conforms  to  the  French  accentua- 
tion.  (See  “  Remarks  on  the  French  Accent,”  page  13.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
tendency  to  adopt  the  native  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names  is  found  in  his  drama  of  “  Mary  Stuart  where 
the  poet,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  obliging  his 
countrymen  to  pronounce  the  English  names  correctly, 
invariably  in  his  verse  spells  Leicester  “Lester,” 
although  in  the  explanatory  (prose)  parts  of  the  play  he 
as  invariably  writes  it  “  Leicester,”  as  we  do  in  English. 
For  the  same  reason,  doubtless,  he  writes  Boleyn 
“  Boulen,”  that  his  countrymen  might  pronounce  the 
name  Boo'len ,  nearly  as  it  is  spoken  in  England.  Had 
he  written  it  Boleyn,  the  Germans  might  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  we  often  hear  it  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  United  States. 

The  accentuation  of  names  occurring  in  poetry,  as 
already  intimated,  can  readily  be  determined  by  the 
metre ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  poets  pronounced 
the  letters  of  a  foreign  name  cannot  be  so  easily  ascer- 
tained,  since  it  can  be  known  only  when  the  name  ends 
a  line  in  rhyme  ;  and  even  then  it  is  often  extremely  un¬ 
certain,  as  they  appear  to  consider  themselves  entitled, 
in  such  cases,  to  much  greater  license  than  in  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  words.  Thus,  we  often  see  associated,  in 
rhyme,  words  which  correspond  very  imperfectly  in 
sound,  as  enemy  and  lie,  mourn  and  burn ,  etc.  Never¬ 
theless,  by  comparing  a  number  of  passages,  especially 
of  those  poets  who  are  most  remarkable  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  rhymes,  we  shall  often  be  enabled,  to 
ascertain  the  true  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  name. 

Now,  it  will  be  found  that  the  system  which  we  have 
adopted  is  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  poets  in  this 
respect  also.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  founckthat,  while 
foreign  names  that  are  very  commonly  used  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  have  an  English  pronunciation ,  those  not  very  well 
known  are  generally  pronounced  with  the  foreign  sound  of 
the  letters ,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages ; 


“ 1  ’Tis  Jacqueline  l  ’tis  Jacqueline  V 
Her  little  brother  laughing  cried; 

*  I  know  her  by  her  kirtle  green. 

She  comes  along  the  mountain  side.’* 
“  Not  now  to  while  an  hour  away. 

Gone  to  the  falls  in  Valombri 

"  De  Courcy,  lord  of  A  rgeniiire  / 


•••••«« 

Thy  thirst  for  vengeance  sought  the  snare”— Root** 


*  The  two  former  names  occur  in  “  The  Maid  of  Orleans  "  (“D  to 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans,”)  the  last  in  “  Don  Carlos.” 


\ 
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Vinding  between  Alpine  trees, 

Spiry  and  dark  around  their  hous  e  of  prayer. 

Below  the  icy  bed  of  bright  Args.ntilre." — Wordsworth. 

“  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauian  ;* 

But  the  town-ditch  below  was  de  ep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you’d  wish  to  hang.''1—  Byron. 

“  For  many  an  age  remember’d  long 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont * 

And  fields  of  Waterloo.” — Scott. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  the  poets  pronounce 
foreign  names  of  some  celebrity  with  the  English  sound 
of  the  letters,  as  may  be  seen  from  these  and  similar 
examples : 

"  Oh,  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies; 

It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz" — Byron, 

44  And  Courtenay’s  pride  and  Percy’s  fame 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  -years. 

At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers .” — Scott. 

“  So  the  shaft 

Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  quaff’d  - 

In  fields  that  rival  Cressy  and  Poictiers 

Pride  to  be  wash’d  away  by  bitter  tears." — Wordsworth. 

Not  unfrequently  the  poets  will  be  found  to  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  names  even  when  this  differs 
essentially  from  the  popular  usage.  Thus,  Halleck  saj's, 

“  Bom  in  a  camp,  its  watchfires  bright 
Alone  illumed  my  cradle-bed. 

And  I  had  borne  with  wild  delight 

My  banner  where  Bou'var  led.” — Magdalen. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Coke,  the  celebrated 
lawyer  and  statesman,  is  almost  always  given  correctly 
(kdok)  by  the  poets,  although  this  does  not  correspond 
with  the  usual  spelling.t  In  proof  of  this  we  may,  out 
of  a  multitude  of  examples,  cite  the  following : 

“May  he 

Be  by  his  father  in  his  stc  dy  took 
At  Shakespeare’s  plays  ir  stead  of  my  Lord  Coke." 

See  “A  Poetical  Revenge,”  in  Cowley’s  Miscellanies. 

“  And  said  she  must  consult  her  looks. 

The  lover’s  Fletas,  Bractons,  Cokes." 

Swift:  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

\ 

“Also  observe  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke , 

(See  Littleton,)  whene’er  I  have  expressed 
Opinions  two  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  %  the  best.” 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  canto  rv.  stanza  boar 

Trfi  name  of  Bolingbroke  Is  almost  always  pronounced 
correctly  (Bolingbrook)  by  the  poets.  The  following 
example,  out  of  several  occurring  in  the  same  poem, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration : 

“  What  hope  have  you  that  ever  Bolingbroke 
Will  live  a  subject  that  hath  tried  his  fate? 

Or  what  good  reconcilement  can  you  look. 

When  he  must  always  fear  and  you  must  hate?” 
Daniel:  History  of  the  Civil  War ,  book  ii.  stanza  xxxv. 

*  In  these  names  the  letter  n  is  similar  in  sound  to  ng.  The 
Rhymes,  however,  are  not  perfect :  the  o  in  the  last  syllable  of  Hougo- 
tumf  should  be  sounded  like  o  in  won't,  but  the  final  t  is  silent 
The  final  syllable  of  Vauian  sounds  almost  like  ling. 

t  We  say  usual  spelling,  because  in  Coke’s  own  time  it  was  not 
unfrequently  written  Cook.  “  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  Sir  Edward’s  name  was  frequently  spelt  Cook.  Lady  Hatton,  his 
second  wife,  who  would  not  assume  it,  adopted  this  spelling  in  writing 
to  him,  and  according  to  this  spelling  it  hoc  invariably  been  pro¬ 
nounced."  (See  Lord  Campbell’s  “  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices," 
voi.  i.  chap,  vii) 


There  is  one  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  syst^t 
foreign  pronunciation  adopted  by  us,  which  rt  ms^  -e 
proper  to  notice  here,  viz.,  that  of  drawing  thi;  lines  te- 
tween  foreign  names  which  are,  and  those  whi&h  are  rot, 
well  known.  With  respect  to  the  more  obvious  in  e;  clv 
division  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  hesitation ;  but  ne 
two  classes  meet  and  pass  into  each  other  by  impercepti¬ 
ble  gradations,  so  that  sometimes  the 'question  whether 
they  should  be  pronounced  according  to  the  foreigr  or 
the  English  mode  can  be  settled  only  by  arbitrary  de;is- 
ion.  In  these  doubtful  instances  we  have  spared  no  pains 
to  ascertain  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  best  speakers, 
as  well  as  the  usage  of  the  poets :  when  these  have  been 
found  unsatisfactory,  nothing  has  remained  for  us  but  to 
decide  according  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  in 
these  cases  usually  given  both  pronunciations,  placing 
that  first  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  express  accu¬ 
rately  the  sounds  of  other  languages  by  English  letters, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  employ  a  mode  of  indicating 
those  sounds  which,  if  it  does  not  afford  any  effectual 
assistance  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  may  at  least  be 
in  no  danger  of  embarrassing  or  leading  him  astray. 
Thus,  we  have  represented  the  sound  of  the  German  ch 
by  K,  distinguished  by  being  a  small  capital.  Perhaps 
a  strongly  aspirated  h — which  might  be  indicated  by  kh* 
— would  convey  a  nearer  idea  of  the  German  sound  ; 
but  it  seems  less  eligible  than  the  other  mode,  both  be¬ 
cause  persons  might  differ  in  the  pronunciation  of  it  nr 
perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  it  at  all,  and  beca-  se 
the  established  mode  of  anglicizing  the  German^  see  as 
to  be  to  change  its  sound  ter  that  of  k ,  as  in  the  instances 
Blucher,$  Blumenbach,  Metternich,  etc.  T‘he 
Scottish  and  Dutch  sounds  of  ch,  so  similar  to  the  Ger¬ 
man,  when  anglicized,  assume  invariably,  if  we  mistake 
mat,  the  sound  of  k.  The  ordinary  mode  of  pronouncing- 
the  Greek  x  tends  to  the  same  result.  We  have  not, 
however,  represented  the  sound  of  the  German  g,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ch,  though  it 
has  nearly  the  same  sound,  because  it  is  not  customary  to 
anglicize  it  by  the  sound  of  k,  except  in  a  few  instances.§ 
Were  the  pronunciation  of  such  a  word  as  berg  repre¬ 
sented  by  berK,  the  effect  would  be  to  lead  the  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar  to  pronounce  it  differently  from  the  ordinary 
mode,  while  he  would  be  in  no  respect  nearer  the 
German  than  those  who  pronounce  the  word  according 
to  the  English  sound  of  the  letters.  Another  considera¬ 
tion  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight, 
viz.,  that  though  the  more  approved  mode  of  Germai* 
pronunciation  requires  that^,  when  it  does  not  begin  a 
word,  should  be  pronounced  nearly  like  ch,  yet  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  it  is  pronounced  in  every  case  like  g 
hard  in  English.  In  a  similar  manner,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  we  have  usually  represented  the  German  w  by  a 

t  Although  in  America  we  very  frequently  hear  this  name  pro¬ 
nounced  Bldtchoi'  by  intelligent  speakers,  the  ch  should  unquestion.* 
ably  be  hard,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  passage  from  Moore’* 
“  Fudge  Family  in  Paris 

“A  fine  sallow  sublime  sort  of  Werter-faced  man. 

With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft^ — 

The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft ; 

As  hyenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher  " 

§  DantZic  or  Dantzick,  (German,  Danzig ,)  LeipsiC  or  Lbip- 
sick,  (German,  Leipzig l)  Sleswick,  (German,  Schleswig;  Danish, 
Slesvig,)  are  the  only  examples  that  we  now  recollect.  J 
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by  a  v,  though  this  is  nea;  er  the  sound  of  the 
i>  rt  a  tter. 

Vith  re  sard  to  French  names,  however,  a  different 
plai  has  ’oeen  pursued,  both  because  it  is  less  easy,  so 
to  speak,  to  anglicize  the  French  letters,  and  because, 
from  the  circumstance  of  this  being  far  more  studied 
than  any  other  foreign  language,  it  is  much  more  usual 
for  English  or  American  speakers  to  adopt  all  the  pecu¬ 
liar  sounds  in  pronouncing  French  words  or  names. 


ARABIC. 

I. 

The  Arabic  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Semitic* 
ramily  "ff  languages,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  it  resembles  not  only  in  its  general  grammatical 
structure,  but  also  in  the  form  of  many  of  its  individual 
words.  Of  all  the  Semitic  family  it  is  by  far  the  richest 
in  its  literature  and  the  most  copious  in  its  vocabulary. 
Like  the  Hebrew,  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  referred  to  in  the  Preface  (p.  vi.)  as 
“neither  written  in  Roman  letters  nor  in  characters 
whi^h  can  be  converted  into  corresponding  Roman  let¬ 
ters  it  is  therefore  customary  for  Europeans  in  giving 
Arabic  words  or  names  to  spell  them  according  to  the 
sound,  the  '  Titers  of  the  different  nations  seeking  to 
indicate  th ,  pronunciation  in  the  manner  which  to  them 
6eems  most  proper.  In  order  to  be  able  to  point  out 
more  clearly  the  causes  of  the  diversity  which  prevails 
among  European  writers  respecting  the  manner  of  rep- 
rt  renting  the  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  for  other 
reasons,  we  ha  leemed  it  proper  to  present  to  the 
rea  der  a  table  c  .he  Arabic  characters,  accompanied  by 
6ucV  explanatr  .  as  seemed  necessary  for  our  purpose. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters, 
follows : 


.  Q 

52  W 

O  f 

8  u 

0  3 

.  H 
~  u 

j 

< 

ft* 

0 

J 

< 

Name. 

Power. 

£  * 

r 

►ft 

z. 

I. 

u 

1 

l 

J 

alif, 

2. 

2. 

• 

ws 

• 

A 

• 

1 

ba, 

b. 

3- 

O'- 

•  ft 

A 

•  ft 

J 

ta. 

L 

4- 

Co 

«*• 

A 

s 

tha. 

th. 

5- 

z 

m 

:> 

jppm  or  jim. 

• 

y 

6. 

z 

e 

> 

Hi 

H. 

7- 

i 

t 

ft 

o> 

khl 

kh. 

8. 

j 

lX. 

0 

dal. 

d. 

9. 

s* 

cX 

iv 

i 

dhdl. 

dh. 

10. 

jt 

/ 

J 

J 

ra. 

r. 

11. 

> 

J 

ft 

J 

j 

zl 

Z. 

12. 

u* 

-w. 

seen  or  sin, 

s. 

*3-  ’ 

U" 

lA 

A 

A 

•W 

sheen  or  shin, 

sh. 

14* 

{jo 

AS 

to 

sad, 

s  or  ss. 

*5- 

(J^ 

o*3 

KO. 

to 

dsad, 

ds  or  dh. 

16. 

Jo 

Ja 

Li 

Jo 

ta, 

t. 

• 

*7- 

Jo 

J a 

b 

b 

dza. 

dz  or  dh. 

•  J.e.  Shemitic, — a  term  derived  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
t  The  letters  thus  marked  ought  never,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Arabic  orthography,  to  be  connected  with  those  that  follow  them. 
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.  £1 

X 

0  9 

j 

J 

i 

Uncon 

■  NECTI 

■J  H 
< 

2  W 

£  x 

< 

P 

W 

s 

< 

P 

z 

t-i 

Hams. 

Power. 

18. 

£ 

X 

Z5* 

ain,  (i 

'in  or  In,) 

t 

19. 

t 

£ 

• 

X 

ft 

£ 

ghain, 

(gl'inorcin,)  J 

20. 

O 

• 

& 

5 

fa. 

f. 

21. 

v3 

ft 

•  ft 

t 

haf, 

22. 

Mf, 

k.  - 

23. 

J 

JL 

] 

Hm, 

l 

24. 

A 

A 

A 

meem 

or  mim, 

m. 

25- 

O 

a 

ft 

A 

• 

i 

noon  or  ndn, 

n. 

26. 

■5t 

j 

jy 

5 

waw, 

w. 

27. 

» 

i 

9 

ha, 

h. 

28. 

l5 

A 

•  ft 

3 

y*> 

y* 

In  the  Persian,  (and  Hindostanee,)  besides  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  following  four  additional  characters  are  us>  d : 
Unconnected.  Final  Connected.  Medial.  Initial.  Power 


V 

A 

V 

mb 

V 

P- 

Z 

£ 

V 

fh. 

.*. 

J> 

3 

A 

m 

0 

2h. 

3* 

t 

3 

g- 

(See  Section  XIV.) 

!  i.  )  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  sounded  variously, 
according  to  the  vowel-points  placed  upon  it,  (see  31  of 
this  section ;)  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it  is  sounded  as  a 
long  a,  as  in  v-jU  (bdb,)  a  gate. 

2.  v-j  sounds  like  b  in  English. 

3.  o  has  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  /.  (See  XIX.  17.) 

4.  sounds  like  our  th  in  thin,  or  the  Spanish  s. 
2^==’In  Persian  and  Hindostanee  it  has  the  sound  of  s. 

5.  «  is  usually  pronounced  like  the  English  j,  though 


in  some  dialects  it  has  the  sound  of  g  hard. 

6.  £  sounds  nearly  like  the  Spanish  j  or  .r,  (see 
XIX.  9,)  but  it  is  formed  lower  in  the  throat. 


7.  sounds  like  the  German  ch  in  ach,  dock ,  etc. 


It  is  commonly  represented  in  the  French  and  English, 
languages  by  kh ,  and  in  the  German  by  ch . 

8.  £>  nearly  resembles  the  English  d  in  sound,  but, 
in  pronouncing  it,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against 
the  teeth.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  our  d  thi  -  the 
Spanish  t  does  to  our  /. 

9.  O  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  lan¬ 

guage,  though  it  nearly  resembles  the  sound  of  our  th  in 
thy.  It  is  often  represented  by  dh,  and  sometimes  by  ds, 
dhs,  or  simple  d.  In  Persian  and  Hindostanee  it 

takes  the  sound  of  z. 

10.  j  sounds  like  the  French  or  Italian  r,  or  like  rr  in 
the  English  word  terror. 


, 


1 1.  j  has  the  sound  of  our  z. 


1 2.  (j*  sounds  like  our  s  in  this. 

13.  is  like  the  English  sh. 

14.  {jo  sounds  nearly  like  the  English  sharp  s;  but. 


t  These  letters  have  in  sound  nothing  like  them  in  English.  (See 
18  and  19  of  this  section.) 

§  Written,  also,  3  Written,  also, 
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in  pronouncing  it,  the  teeth  are  not  brought  so  nearly 
into  contact.  It  is  often  represented  by  ss,  or  by  f. 

15.  has  no  equivalent  in  any  European  language. 
It  is  variously  represented  by  dz,  dh ,  dd,  and  ds.  This 
letter,  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  takes  the  sound  of  z. 

16.  Js  is  in  sound  nearly  like  the  English  /,  but  is 
pronounced  somewhat  harder.  It  is  variously  repre¬ 
sented  by  /,  tt,  and  th.* * * § 

17.  Jo  has  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  {jo.  It  can¬ 
not  be  indicated  by  any  English  letter  or  combination  of 
letters ;  it  is,  however,  usually  represented  by  dh  or  dth. 

It  is  pronounced  like  z  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee. 

18.  P  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  tongue. 
It  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  y.  In  the  hiatus  pro¬ 
duced  in  uttering  & — £  in  quick  succession,  we  make  a 
sound  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  a/ft,  but  the  latter  is 
formed  lower  in  the  throat. 

19.  £  has  no  equivalent  in  English.  It  bears  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  hard  g  that  kh  (K)  does  to  k.  It  is 
sometimes  represented  by  g,  but  more  frequently  by  gh, 
at  least  by  French  and  English  Orientalists. 

20.  O  has  the  sound  of  our  f. 

21.  vjj  is  similar  to  our  k,  but  is  formed  lower  in  the 
throat  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  aspirate  mixed  with 
the  sound  of  k.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  k ,  (with 
a  dot  under  it,)  and  sometimes  by  q. 

22.  in  sound  is  exactly  like  our  & 

23.  t3  is  like  the  English  l. 

24.  is  pronounced  like  our  m . 

25.  Q  is  in  sound  like  the  English  it. 

26.  3,  as  a  vowel,  is  equivalent  to  55  or  ft ;  as  a  con¬ 
sonant,  it  sounds  like  the  English  w  or  v . 

27.  s  sounds  like  our  h  ;  when  final,  it  is  nearly  silent 

28.  ^c,  as  a  vowel,  sounds  like  ee  or  i,  in  which  case 
a  kasra  is  implied  or  expressed ;  as  a  consonant,  like  y. 
In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  sound  of  ^  may  be  doubled 
by  means  of  the  tashdeed,  which,  in  writing,  is  often 
omitted.  Preceded  by  fatha,  (see  below,)  this  letter  as¬ 
sumes  the  sound  of  our  long  l ,  and  is  represented  by  at. 

29.  All  the  foregoing  characters  are  regarded  by  Arab 
grammarians  as  consonants,  t  has  been  compared  to 
the  soft  breathing  ( spiritus  lenis )  of  the  Greeks ;  ^  is 
a  similar  breathing,  though  the  place  of  its  formation  is 
lower  in  the  throat. 

30.  The  true  vowels  are  three.  They  are  called — 1. 
Fad  ha,  (a; t)  2.  Kadra,  (/,  sometimes  /;)  and  3.  Dham - 
ma,\  {00  or  «.§)  Fatha  is  written  thus— over  the  con¬ 
sonant  to  which  it  belongs ;  kasra  is  placed  beneath  its 
consonant,  thus  dhamma  (which  is  in  fact  a  minute  •>) 
is  written  over  its  consonant,  thus,A.  These  vowels 
are  always  joined  to  the  consonant  which  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  precedes  them :  thus,  in  (kalam,)  a  "  reed’*  or 
“pen,”  the  first  fatha  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  k&f, 
oyer  which  it  is  placed,  the  second  to  the  Idm,  (not  to 


•  In  such  cases  th  is  not  intended  to  indicate  a  sound  like  that 
of  the  English  th  or  the  Greek  0,  but  rather  a  sound  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hindoo  th.  (See  XVIII.  6.) 

t  Often  represented  by  e,  and  sometimes  (in  English)  by  u  short. 
(See  IX.  3,  and  XIII.  3  ) 

1  Pronounced  by  the  Persians  zam'ma. 

§  Often  represented  by  9,  as  to  the  case  of  Mohammed,  (see  3a  of 
this  section.) 


the  meem  which  comes  after  it ;)  and  so  in  all  similar 
cases :  it  follows  that  no  vowel  can  stand  by  itself.||  Hence, 
if  we  wish  to  write  an  initial  short  fatha,  it  must  be  as¬ 
sociated  either  with  alif  or  ain ,  as  Oc^l,  (ahad,)  a 
“ unit,” (affi,)  "forgiveness.”  If  we  would  write 
a  short  initial  kasra  or  dhamma,  we  must  begin  the  word 
in  the  same  manner:  e.g.  qjJ,  (Tb’n,)  a  "son,”  oUlc, 
(ibad,)  “servants,”  vJ?t  (uf  or  oof,)  "fiel”^i£.  (ubftr 
or  ooboor,)  a  "passage”  or  “crossing.” 

31.  Asa  general  rule,  if  any  one  of  the  simple  vowels 
is  joined  to  an  ordinary  consonant,  or  to  an  initial  alif 
or  ain ,  it  is  short,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  previous 
examples ;  but  if  in  any  syllable  not  initial  they  are 
joined  with  any  of  the  (so-called)  consonants  (alif,  ain, 
waw,  etc.)  to  which  they  naturally  correspond,  they  be¬ 
come  long:  for  example,  fatha  with  alif  or  ain  gives  us 
the  sound  of  A,  as  ujU,  (bab,)  a  "gate,”  Jou,  (bad  or 
bi-^td,)  "after:”  so  kasra  with  yd  gives  the  sound  of  /, 
(or  ee,)  as  qa/*,  (seen  or  sin,)  the  name  of  the  letter  (j*  • 
so  also  dhamma  with  waw  gives  the  sound  of  ft  or 
55,  as  (j^J,  (nftn  or  noon,)  the  name  of  the  letter  q.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  fatha  or  dhamma  is  not 
written  on  the  alif  or  waw,  nor  the  kasra  under  the  yd, 
but  is  joined  to  the  previous  consonant,  the  semi-con¬ 
sonants  coming  after,  for  the  soie  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
of  prolonging  the  vowel.^T  In  order  to  indicate  the  sound 
of  A  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is  usual  to  place  a 
circumflex  over  the  alif, — thus,  The  initial  long  i ((or 
ee)  is  represented  by  uj,  and  long  u  (d  or  do)  by^l. 

32.  The  vowels  are  not  usually  written  in  Arabic 
manuscripts,  and  they  are  scarcely  needed  by  the  native 
Arabs  who  already  know  the  language;  but  they  are 
of  great  utility  to  foreigners  in  learning  Arabic.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  jazm  or  jSzm,  («»,)  a  mark  placed 
upon  a  consonant  to  show  that  it  has  no  vowel  following 
it,  as  b  (azrak,  “  blue,”  which  without  the  jazm  might 
be  pronounced  azar&k,)  and  the  tashdeed  or  tashdid,  (-,) 
placed  on  a  consonant  to  show  that  it  must  be  doubled 

*  ui  s*  ) 

in  pronunciation ;  as  (Mohammed.) 

33.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  when  the  Arabic 
article  al  or  el  is  followed  by  certain  letters  it  changes 
its  sound  to  that  of  the  letter  following :  thus,  el-Deen 
becomes  ed-Deen ;  el-Dowlah,  ed-Dowlah ;  al- Rahman 
or  el- Rahman,  ar-Rahman  or  er- Rahman  ;  al-  Temeemee, 
at- Temeemee ;  and  so  on.  (See  XIIL  4.) 

REMARKS  ON  ARABIC  PRONUNCIATION. 

When  any  of  the  long  vowels  (see  31  of  this  section) 
occur  in  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  or  name  ending  in 
a  consonant,  that  syllable  always  takes  the  accent  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  European  signifieation  of  this  term. 

Some  eminent  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
the  accent  in  Arabic  never  falls  on  the  last  syllable ;  but 
this  rule  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  final  syl¬ 
lable  is  short.  Or,  if  it  be  meant  to  apply  to  all  syllables, 
long  as  well  as  short,  the  term  "accent”  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  most  European! 

0  It  may  be  remarked  as  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  that 
Ibn,  “  son,”  is  often  written  simply  03  (bn ;)  but  this  is  usually  to 
be  considered  as  an  abbreviation  ior  though  ben  or  bin  is 
not  unfrequently  used  instead  of  the  longer  form  ibn. 

H  The  long  vowels  in  Arabic  are  to  be  pronounced  very  fall  and 
Jong, — particularly  the  long  a,  which  i9  not  only  longer  but  sensibly 
broader  than  our  a  vafar.  (Ses  XIV.  4.)  a 
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nations.  In  support  of  our  position,  we  may  cite,  as  a 
practical  argument  of  great  force,  the  fact  that  when  an 
Arabic  word  ending  in  a  consonant,  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel,  is  adopted  into  any  European  language,  it  takes 
the  accent  on  the  final  syllable :  thus,  IV&dy-al-Kebir  be¬ 
comes  in  Spanish  Guadalquivir ,  Al- Mansoor  becomes  Al- 
tnansdr ,  and  so  on.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  ultimate 
accent  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  Spanish  language 
to  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  for  Almodovar , 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Al-Mod/iofer,  (which,  like  Al- 
Mansoor,  signifies  “  the  Victorious,”)  is  in  its  Spanish 
form  accentuated  precisely  as  in  the  Arabic, — that  is, 
on  the  penultima.  If  an  Englishman  who  should  hear 
a  native  Arab  pronounce  the  word  kebtr,  “great,”  or 
kethir,  “  much,”  should  be  told,  by  one  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  first  and  not  the  last 
syllable  was  accentuated,  he  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  accent 
had  a  totally  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  most  other  European  tongues.  In  Hammer- 
Purgstall’s  great  work  on  the  literature  of  the  Arabs, 
he  translates  into  German  verse  many  thousand  lines 
from  the  Arabian  poets,  and  he  invariably,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  places  the  accent  on  a  long  final  syllable  end¬ 
ing  in  a  consonant.  In  illustration  and  support  of  this 
statement,  we  may  select,  from  a  multitude  of  the  same 
general  character,  the  following  passage,  A  witty  Ara¬ 
bian  poet  had  been  found  half  drunk  by  one  of  the 
caliph’s  police-officers  in  a  tippling-house.  The  officer 
questioned  the  offender,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to 
do, — “  Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  religion  ?”  The 
poet’s  answer,  rendered  into  German,  is  as  follows : 

“  Ich  glaube  was  glauben  die  Beni  Abb&s 
Und  was  ist  beslegelt  mitThon  auf  Papier; 

Wenn  ich  getrunken  ein  froliches  Glas, 

Und  wenn  es  im  Kopfe  rumdret  bei  mir, 

£o  sei  die  geringste  der  Sorgen  dir  das.”* 

Sec  “Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber,”  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

If  there  were  any  Arabic  words,  ending  in  a  long  final 
syllable,  that  might  be  considered  doubtful,  it  would  be 
those  which,  like  Abbas,  have  a  double  consonant,  in  the 
penultima ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
accent  is  placed  on  the  final  syllable  only,  in  the  foregoing 
verse.  Mansur,  (Mansoor,)  though  having  also  two 
consonants  after  the  penultimate  vowel,  is  pronounced 
by  Hammer-Purgstall  in  the  same  manner.  The  reader, 
by  referring  to  the  above  work,  will  find  a  multitude  of 
similar  examples,  among  others  Bagdad,  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  440,)  to  which  testi¬ 
mony  we  may  add  that  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accurate  of  our  English  poets.  Southey  in  his  “  Thalaba” 
says, 

“  The  old  man  answered,  To  Bagdad  I  go," 

"Stands  not  Bagdad 
Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon?” 

"At  length  Bagdad  appeared, 

The  city  of  his  search.” 


•  The  following  is  a  nearly  literal  translation :  "  I  believe  what¬ 
ever  the  Beni  Abbis  [then  the  reigning  family  of  caliphs]  believe,  and 
whatever  is  sealed  with  wax  upon  paper,  [that  is,  whatever  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  and  established.]  If  I  have  drunk  a  cheerful  glass, 
and  if  it  causes  some  confusion  in  my  head,  let  that  be  the  least  of 
thy  enres.” 


CHINESE. 

II. 

As  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  a  work  like  the 
present  to  attempt  to  give  a  minute  and  systematic  ex¬ 
position  of  the  principles  of  Chinese  pronunciation,  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  as  they  do  in  different  provinces  and  among 
different  classes  of  the  community,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  merely  offering  a  few  brief  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  more  obvious  differ- 
ences  in  the  mode  of  representing  Chinese  names  among 
the  nations  of  the  West. 

1.  One  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
tongue  is  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  nasal  sounds.  It 
was  through  the  Portuguese,  who,  among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  were  the  first  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  China  and  the  Chinese,  that  the  forms  of  celebrated 
Chinese  names  first  became  familiar  to  Europeans.  It 
so  happened  that  the  Portuguese  language  abounded  irt 
the  same  class  of  nasal  sounds ;  and  in'representing  these 
sounds  in  Chinese  names  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  language  the  Portuguese  missionaries  adopted 
a  spelling  which  would  necessarily  convey  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  pronunciation  to  the  great  majority  of 
Europeans.  Thus,  they  wrote  for  the  name  of  the  great 
northern  capital  of  China,  Pequim  or  Pequint  and  for 
that  of  the  southern  capital,  Nanquim  cr  Nanquint  the 
Portuguese  pronunciation  of  which  would  be  nearly 
p&'keeN'  or  p&'keeng',  and  nilN'keeN'  or  ning'keeng'. 
The  Spaniards,  then  the  leading  nation  in  the  world, 
having  conquered  Macao  and  the  other  Portuguese  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  far  East,  adopted,  with  little  or  no  change, 
the  Portuguese  spellirtgs,  giving  to  them  their  own  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  theyvintroduced  among  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  The  result  was  that,  until  very  recently, 
Peking  was  often  written  Pekin ,  and  was  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Europe  pi-keen'  or  pe-kin'j  and  Nanking, 
commonly  written  Nankin,  was  called  nan'keen'.t  N  Ton- 
quin  (pronounced  almost  tong'king'  by  the  Chinese)  still 
retains  its  Spanish  pronunciation,  ton-keen';  and  Canton 
(in  Chinese  Quantong)  has  in  English  and  in  most  other 
European  tongues  completely  dropped  the  nasal  termi¬ 
nation  and  taken  the  sound  of  n  pure.  In  like  manner 
we  are  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  names  Confucius 
and  Mencius,  by  which  the  two  great  Chinese  philoso¬ 
phers  (Kong-foo-tse  and  Meng-tse)  are  generally 
known  in  Europe,  have  no  trace  of  that  nasal  sound  which 
is  so  distinct  an  element  in  those  names  as  spoken  by 
the  Chinese. 

2.  Several  consonant  sounds  which  are  found  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  European  tongues,  are  wanting  in  most  of  the 
Chinese  dialects,  viz.,  b,  d,g,  (hard,)  r,  v,  and  z.  It  being 
a  principle  or  law  of  this  language  that  every  individual 
word  must  be  a  monosyllable,  ending  either  in  a  pure 
vowel  or  a  nasal,  it  often  causes  strange  transformations 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  words  or  names 
from  other  nations-;  thus,  the  Hindoo  Booddha  is  changed 
into  Fo,  the  initial  B  being  necessarily  replaced  by  a 
Chinese  consonant,  and  the  monosyllable  which  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  original  dissyllable  drops  the  terminal 
consonant,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  attending 
the  pronunciation  of  Chinese  names,  resulting  from  the 

t  As  is  shown  by  the  common  English  name  of  a  kind  of  cloth 
manufactured  there. 
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great  diversity  of  dialects  in  that  country,  to  attempt 
any  great  exactness  or  nicety  in  representing  that  pro¬ 
nunciation  would  clearly  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
We  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  give  the  names  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  best  European  writers,  taking 
care  only,  when  there  is  occasion  to  do  so,  to  render 
the  French,  Portuguese,  or  German  spellings  into  their 
nearest  English  equivalents.  Respecting  the  diver¬ 

sity  of  forms  caused  by  writing  Oriental  names  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  see  Preface,  (pp.  vi.-viii.,)  and  Section 
XIII  ,  on  the  Oriental  Languages,  in  this  Introduction. 

DANISH. 

III. 

1.  A  usually  has  a  sound  between  that  in  the  English 
word  far  and  that  in  fat.  It  may  be  represented  by  t. 
When  it  ends  a  syllable  it  is  usually  longer  than  when 
followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable:  thus ,  fader 
(“  father”)  is  pronounced  fl'Der,  nearly  like  the  English 
father.  Aa  is  commonly  pronounced  nearly  like  our  aw, 
(or  au.) 

2.  E ,  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  usually  has  a 
sound  like  that  of  i  in  pin ,  (see  XX.,  3  ;)  in  other  cases  it 
is  sometimes  like  e  in  met,  and  sometimes  like  e  in  battery. 

3.  /  is  like  ee,  or  like  i  in  pin.  Ii  is  like  our  ee. 

4.  O  is  like  the  English  0. 

5.  f/isliketw. 

6.  Eis  equivalent  to  the  French  u  or  ii. 

7.  Ae  sounds  like  a  in  fate. 

8.  Ie  sounds  like  ee  in  English. 

9.  Oe  or  0  is  the  same  as  in  German. 

10.  The  consonants  b ,  c ,  f  A,  k,  l,  m,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  x ,  2 
are  like  the  English. 

11.  D,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  like  the  English 
d;  between  two  vowels,  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in 
which  it  follows  a  vowel,  it  sounds  nearly  like  th  in  this, 
(th.)  When  preceded  by  /,  n,  or  r,  more  particularly 
when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  almost  or  quite 
silent,  as  in  Abil</gar d. 

12.  G  is  always  hard ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is 
sounded  very  slightly,  so  as  to  resemble  A :  e.g.  Aalborg 
is  pronounced  nearly  oVbodk. 

13.  yis  like  the  English^,  (consonant.) 

14.  R  is  similar  to  the  German. 

15.  Eis  usually  like  the  English  ;  but  av  sounds  like 
Hw,  (or  ou  in  our:)  plov  (a  “plough”)  is  pronounced 
pl&w. 

1 6.  IE  has  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  our  v  or  the  Ger¬ 
man  w .  It  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with  v. 

DUTCH. 

IV. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  are  similar  to  the 
French. 

2.  Eis  like  long  1  in  English,  as  in  nigh. 

Obs.  Ij  is  often  made  use  of  instead  of  y:  thus,  Ovbryssel  (the 
old  spelling)  is  now  commonly  written  OverijsseL 

3.  Aa  is  &  long,  (I.) 

4.  Ae  is  equivalent  to  Si  or  t. 

5.  Ee  (equivalent  to  e  long)  sounds  like  our  a  in  fate. 

6.  Ei  or  ey  is  like  the  German  ei,  or  our  long  i,  (I.) 

7.  Ie  sounds  like  ee  in  English. 

8.  Oe  sounds  like  00. 

9.  Oo  is  always  pronounced  like  0  long  in  English, 
or  like  00  in  door. 


10.  Ui  or  uy  is  similar  to  oi  in  English,  or  eu  in  Ger¬ 
man.  It  appears,  however,  that  formerly  the  Dutch  ui 
had  a  different  sound,  somewhat  resembling  a  lengthened 

ii.  (See  H.  Frijlink,  “Woordenboek  voor  vreemde 
Eigennamen,”  p.  31,  Amsterdam,  1858.) 

11.  The  consonants  b,  c,f  k,  k,  l,  m,  n,p,  q ,  r,  s,  t,  x, 
and  z  are  similar  to  the  English. 

12.  D,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  like  t;  in  other  case9 
it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

13.  G  resembles  in  sound  a  strongly  aspirated  h,  or 
the  German  ck. 

14-  y  is  equivalent  to  the  English^/,  (consonant.) 

15.  V,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  name,  usually 
sounds  nearly  like  f;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  it  has  a 
sound  intermediate  between  that  of  the  German  v  (/)  and 
our  v. 

16.  IV  is  somewhat  like  the  German,  but  softer ;  in 
other  words,  it  has  a  sound  between  that  of  our  w  and 
the  German  w.  In  the  word  Nieuw,  (“  new,”)  followed 
by  a  consonant,  as  Nieuwpoort,  (written  also  Nieu- 
POORT,)  it  is  silent. 

17.  Ch  is  similar  to  the  German  ch. 

18.  Sch ,  however,  has  not,  as  in  German,  the  sound 
of  the  English  sh,  but  the  pure  sound  of  s ,  followed  by 
the  guttural  ch,  resembling  sh  in  English. 

Sn#'"’  The  Flemish  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Dutch  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same  language.  It  differs,  however, 
somewhat  in  the  spelling  of  words.  According  to  the  modern  Dutch 
orthography,  aa  is  generally  substituted  for  ae,  and  ij  for  y.  In 
Flemish  both  of  these  old  forms  are  still  retained. 

FRENCH. 

V. 

1.  A,  in  French,  has  two  sounds :  the  short,  as  in  ami, 
la  bal,  etc.,  is  intermediate  between  S  (as  in  the  English 
word  far)  and  i,  (as  in  fat:)  this  sound  in  the  present 
work  is  represented  by  f.  The  second  or  long  sound  is 
like  that  in  our  word  far ;  it  occurs  in  the  a  circttmflexed 
(£)  and  a  followed  by  a  silent  s,  as  in  pas,  which  should 
be  pronounced  as  if  written  pft.  This  sound  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  L 

2.  E  has  four  sounds :  (1)  close,  like  a  in  the  English  word 
fate ,  e.g.  in  Itl,  (represented  in  this  work  by  k ;)  (2  and  3) 
open ,*  the  second  h,  nearly  as  in  met,  but  more  pro¬ 
longed,  e.g.  in  procls,  (represented  by  §  or  &  ;)  the  third 
6  {e  circumflexed)  is  like  the  preceding,  but  still  more 
open  and  more  prolonged,  e.g.  in  tete;  it  is  represented 
by  t? ;  (4)  obscure,  as  in  battery,  eg.  in  retour,  devrait.\ 

3.  I  has  two  sounds :  the  first  nearly  as  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  fig,  e.g.  in  it,  ami;  the  second  like  ie  in  field* 
or  ee,  e.g.  in  git,  pie,  etc. 

4.  O  has  three  sounds:  (1)  nearly  as  in  robe,  e.g.  in 
trine,  (represented  by  0 ;)  (2)  as  in  rob,  e.g.  in  parole; 
(3)  as  in  lord,  eg.  in  corps.  The  second  and  third  are 
both  represented  by  o  without  any  mark. 

5.  The  sound  of  the  French  u  has  no  equivalent  in 
English.  It  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  ee 

•  In  pronouncing  thi3  sound  the  mouth  must  be  fieely  opened, 
—whence  the  name. 

t  The  e  in  these  and  similar  cases  is  often  scarcely  sounded  at  all, 
and  appears  to  pass  imperceptibly  into  e  mute ;  retour  and  devrait 
may  be  pronounced  r’tooR  and  d’vR4-  It  should,  however,  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  reading  poetry,  as  well  as  in  the  graver  style  of  public 
speaking,  the  unaccented  e,  even  when  it  forms  the  terminal  letter  ot 
6uch  words  as  tit e,  Parle,  etc.,  nearly  always  makes  a  distinct  and 
separate  syllable.  (See  18  of  this  section.) 
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MW!  eo.  Th.s  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  sounds  in  the 
language,  but  may  readily  be  produced  if  the  speaker 
after  placing  his  lips  in  the  position  proper  for  sounding 
our  oo,  attempts,  without  moving  his  lips ,  to  utter  the 
sound  of  ee.  In  the  present  work  it  is  represented  by 
the  German  iL 

Obs.  U,  before  n  nasal,  has  its  second  English  Aound  nearly,  un 
being  pronounced  almost  like  an. 

6.  Y  is  similar  to  the  French  i.  In  the  middle  of  a 
word y  is  usually  equivalent  to  ii,  as  in  fuyard,.i Li-e'ytR', 
(pronounced  in  French,  fuidar.) 

7.  Ai  and  ay  are  like  2,  (represented  by  4-) 

Obs.  When  ai  forms  the  termination  of  verbs,  as  in  yjat,  (“I 
have,”)  je  parlai,  (“  I  spoke,”)  je  jarlerai,  (“  I  shall  speak,”)  it  has 
the  sound  of  l,  or  a  in  fate.  Some  authorities  say  that  while  ate,  ais , 
and  aye  are  to  be  sounded  as  b,  ai,  ay,  ei,  and  ey  terminal  (that  is, 
when  not  followed  by  e  or  s  mute)  should  be  pronounced  as  6,  (A ;) 
but  to  this  general  rule  there  appear  to  be  many  exceptions.* 

8.  An  is  like  d. 

9.  Ei  and  ey  are  like  2,  (see  7  of  this  Section ;  Ob¬ 
servation.) 

10.  Eu  is  nearly  similar  to  the  English  u  in  tub ,  but  the 
sound  is  somewhat  closer  and  more  prolonged,  nearly 
resembling  that  of  u  in  fur.  It  is  similar  to  the  German 
c,  but  is  rather  more  open. 

Obs.  Eu,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  verb  avoir,  “to  have,” 
always  has  the  sound  of  simple  «. 

11.  Ie  is  like  ee  in  English,  or  t. 

12.  Oi  usually  sounds  like  wi :  e.g.  moi  is  pronounced 
tnwl  or  mwtih. 

Obs.  <?/was  formerlyused  in  the  termination  of  the  French  verbs, 
g.g.  avois ,  avoit,  avoient ;  also  in  th^  final  syllable  of  many  adjectives. 


•  There  is  not  only  considerable  diversity  among  the  different 
French  authorities  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  or  names 
with  these  terminations,  but  scarcely  any  one  writer  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  himself  in  this  respect.  In  Boyer’s  “  French  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  with  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  Abbd  Tardy,  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1822,)  Bey  (a  Turkish  governor)  is  pronounced  bA,  (or  W;)  but 
all  words  ending  in  ai,  as  balai,  dllai,  essai,  gai,  geai ,  lai,  Mai,  quai , 
vrai.  are  pronounced  with  the  open  sound  of  e,  (A  or  A ;)  the  ai  of 
lalai,  gai,  geai,  lai,  Mai,  and  quai  is  sounded  like  the  English  e  in 
tnet,  but  in  dllai,  essai,  and  vrai,  like  e  in  there.  In  the  Dictionary 
of  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  (American  edition,  Philadelphia,  1843,)  af  in 
gai,  Mai,  and  quai  has  the  sound  of  e,  close  A,  (or  £,)  but  balai, 
fUlai,  essai,  lai,  and  vrai  are  pronounced  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  work.  In  Spiers  and  Surenne’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  (American  edition,  1852)  gai  has  the  sound  of  e  close,  (A  or 
£ ;)  but  balai,  Mai,  and  all  other  words  (not  verbs)  of  this  termi¬ 
nation  are  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  open  e.  Bey ,  as  in  Boyer 
and  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  is  pronounced  bA,  (or  b<? ;)  but  dey,  a  word 
similar  in  its  origin  and  general  character,  has  the  open  sound  of  e, 
(dl.)  Ay  and  ey,  when  forming  the  termination  of  proper  names,  are 
in  Spiers  and  Surenne’s  Dictionary  invariably  represented  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  by  b,  with  the  single  exception  of  Solway.  See,  also, 

**  Surenne’s  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary,”( American  edition,  from 
the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1840,)  in  which,  is  given  the  pronunciation 
©f  a  great  many  proper  names  ending  in  ay  and  ey,  and  never  with 
the  sound  of  e  close,  (<?,)  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  Solway , 
just  noticed.  Mr.  Bescherelle,  perhaps  the  highest  modern  authority 
it\  regard  to  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  definition  of  F rench  words, 
does  not  speak  very  definitely  in  regard  to  the  sbund  of  ai  or  ay 
terminal ;  but,  under  the  letter  E,  he  says  ey  has  its  middle  sound 
(“son  moyen  ou  demi-ouvert ”)  in  bey,  dey,  H ervey ,  Ney,  V olney,  etc., 
(see  “Dictionnaire  National,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  1049  and  1050.)  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  preceding  writers,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  high  authority  last  named,  we  have  adopted  the  general 
rule  to  make  the  e  open  in  the  final  syllables  of  all  names  of  this  class. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  anxious  to  be  accurate  in  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  should  take  care  to  make  the  sound  of  ai,  ay,  and  ey, 
terminal,  less  open  and  leu  full  than  in  the  final  syllables  aie ,  aye, 
etk,  eys,  etc. 
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as  Polonois,  '*  Polish,’/  and  Lyonnais,  ** belonging  to  Lyons”  The 
oi  in  these  words — which  are  now  usually  written  avois ,  avail, 
avaient,  Polonais ,  Lyonnais — sounds  like  ai,  (or  b.) 

13.  Ou  sounds  like  00  in  English. 

14.  B,  erf  d,  f  k ,  p ,  t,  v,  and  e  are  the  same  as  In 
English. 

15.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u ,  is  hard,  as  in  the  English 
word  gap;  before  e,  i,  and  y  it  is  soft,  having  the  sound 
of  zh,  or  of  s  in  the  English  word  pleasure.  Gu  sounds 
like  g  hard :  thus,  gul,  guide ,  are  pronounced  g&,  fid  or 
geed. 

16.  H  is  never  pronounced  in  French  so  forcibly  as  in 
English.  Some  of  the  best  French  authorities,  indeed, 
say  that  the  h  should  never  be  sounded  at  all  in  French 
words  or  names ;  the  only  difference  they  would  make 
between  the  (so-called)  aspirated  and  unaspirated  initial 
h  is,  that  before  the  latter  the  a  or  unaccented  e  in  such 
particles  as  la,  le,  etc.  is  dropped,  as  Vherbe,  (pronounced 
l&Rb,)  “  the  grass Vhomme ,  (lorn,)  “  the  man ;”  whiles 
before  the  former  it  is  retained,  as  la  halle,  (pronounced 
It  51,)  “the  market;”  le  hatnac ,  (l?h  3'mik',)  “the  ham* 
mock,”  etc. 

17.  J  sounds  like  soft  g  in  French,  or  zh  in  English. 

18.  L  has  usually  the  same  sound  as  in  English  ;  but 
when  it  ends  a  word,  being  preceded  by  /,  or  when  ll 
follows  i  in  any  situation,  it  usually  has  what  is  called 
its  liquid  sound.  This  may  be  said  to  answer  nearly  to 
the  sound  of  Hi  in  million,  the  sound  of  /  in  such  cases 
being  blended  with  that  of  y,  (consonant :)  eg.  papillott 
is  pronounced  pt'pfel'y^N';  Chantilly,  shSN'tfcl'ye',  etc. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  at  present,  accord- 
ing  to  the  general  practice  of  the  more  polite  French 
speakers,  the  sound  of  l  in  such  words  is  in  ordinary 
conversation  scarcely  heard  at  all,  so  that  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  may  rather  be  indicated  thus, — pf'pe'yiN',  shfiN'- 
te'ye';  but  in  the  higher  style  of  speaking,  and  in 
public  discourses,  the  /  in  such  cases  is,  according  to 
the  best  usage,  distinctly  pronounced. 

19.  M  and  n,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  when 
double,  have  the  same  sound  as  in  English ;  but  when 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  (not  immediately  followed  by 
another  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,)  or  when  followed 
by  another  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  they  have 
what  is  termed  the  nasal  sound,  which  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  ng  in  long,  pang,  etc.,  but  is  softer  :$ 
thus,  m  and  n  are  nasal  in  such  words  as  comparer,  r<?N- 
/*Nfc,.but  have  their  natural  sound  in  such  as  commune , 
connu.  Bon,  (“  good,”)  before  a  consonant  or  standing 
by  itself,  would  be  pronounced  b6N ;  but  if  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  vowel,  as  in  the  phrase  bon  ami,  (“  good 
friend,”)  the  final  n  is  sounded  distinctly,  as  nn  would 
be  in  the  same  position.  The  pronoun  sien,  when  not 
followed  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  nearly  seJ>N' ;  but 
when  it  takes  the  feminine  termination  the  n ,  being 
doubled,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  so  that  sienne 
is  pronounced  se-bnf. 

20.  M  or  n  nasal,  when  preceded  by  e,  causes  this 
vowel  to  assume  the  broad  sound  of  a :  thus,  dents,  sens, 
are  pronounced  like  the  French  words  dans  and  sans, 
almost  as  if  written  in  English  dfiN  and  s5n. 

f  C  with  a  cedilla,  (9)  before  a,  o,  and  u,  sounds  like  s:  thus,  fa, 
(O,  qu  are  pronounced  like  sa,  so,  su. 

$  In  uttering  this  sound,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  as  is  done  in  pronouncing 
the  English  ng. 
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21.  In,  im,  ain,  aim,  ein,  oin,  and  en,  preceded  imme¬ 
diately  by  i,  when  nasal,  have  a  sound  nearly  resembling 
that  of  attg  in  the  English  word  pang.  In  such  cases,  in, 
im,  ain,  aim ,  ein,  and  en  are  pronotinced  alike  &N  ;  the  c 
in  oin  has  the  sound  of  our  w,  so  that  loin  and  soin  are 
pronounced  almost  lw&N,  sw£n. 

22.  In  om  and  on  nasal,  the  o  has  nearly  the  sound 
of  6  as  in  won't* 

Obs.  The  French  nasal  sound  is  represented  in  the  present  work 
Xrj  n  or  m,  distinguished  as  a  small  capital:  e.g.  Chaumont,  sho'- 
moN'. 

23.  Q  or  qu,  in  French,  always  sounds  like  k:  e.g.  quel 
b  pronounced  HI;  qui,  ke. 

Obs.  Q,  in  French  words,  (except  when  terminal,  as  in’  coq  and 
cinq,)  is  always  followed  by  u,  though  it  is  often  employed  without 
this  letter  in  writing  certain  foreign  names. 

24.  R  is  like  the  English,  but  is  trilled  more  strongly, 
especially  when  it  precedes  another  consonant,  or  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  veRtu,  puniR  :  in  similar  cases 
the  English  r  is  but  very  slightly  sounded.  This  sound 
is  represented  by  a  small  capital  R. 

25.  S,  when  single  and  between  two  vowels,  sounds 
like  z :  in  other  cases  it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

26.  X  generally  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  but 
is  sometimes  sounded  like  s, — e.g.  in  Six,  pronounced  sfess, 
and  Bruxelles ,  (Brussels,)  pronounced  brii'sSl', — and  oc¬ 
casionally  like  z,  as  in  dixilme,  de'ze-^m'. 

27.  Ch  is  like  sh  in  English  ;  tk  is  always  like  t. 

28.  Gn  (the  same  as  in  Italian)  has  a  sound  which 
blends  that  of  n  and^,  (consonant,)  or,  in  other  words, 
is  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  ni  in  minion .  Thus,  Avi¬ 
gnon  is  pronounced  £,v£n,y&N'. 

Obs.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Spanish  by  ft,  and  bears  the 
lame  relation  to  n  that  the  liquid  l  (1)  does  to  the  ordinary  /.  In 
Hungarian  it  is  expressed  by  ny,  and  in  Portuguese  by  nh. 

When  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  we  have  represented  it 
by  n  and  y ,  as  in  the  example  above  given  ;  but  when  it  stands  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  as  it  cannot  then  be  expressed  by  any  letter 
or  combination  of  letters  in  English,  it  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Spanish  &;  accordingly,  the  French  pronunciation  of  such  names 
as  Cologne  and  Boulogne  is  thus  given : — ko'lofi',  boolofi'. 

SILENT  LETTERS. 

29.  The  vowel  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  not  marked 
with  an  accent,  is  invariably  mute :  e.g.  in  parle,  contente  * 

etc. 

30.  The  French  consonants,  when  occurring  at  the 

end  of  a  word,  are  generally  not  pronounced,  unless  they 
are  immediately  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel :  e.g.  in  content,  (pronounced  ciN't&N',)  and  dents , 
(d$N.)  If,  however,  they  are  followed  by  a  mute  e  or  any 
other  vowel,  they  mugt  always  be  articulated :  e.g.  in  con - 
tenre,  deml,  etc.  „ 

Obs.  1.  The  letters  c,  f,  l,  and  r  are,  when  final,  very  often  pro¬ 
nounced,  (the  two  former  almost  always :)  e.g.  in  avec,  neuf,  it,  and 
puntr. 

Ob«.  2  The  French  articulate  the  final  consonants  in  almost  all 
foreign  and  classical  names:  e.g.  in  Amsterdam,  (m  not  nasal,) 
V£nus,  etc 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FRENCH  ACCENT. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  French  language  has  no 
accent,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  this  term.  The 

•  The  particles  le,  re,  and  the  pronouns  je,  me,  te ,  etc.,  are  per¬ 
haps,  strictly  speaking-  exceptions ;  but  though  the  e  in  these  words 
is  not  always  absolutely  mute,  it  is  very  often  so :  thus,  the  sentence 
vous  me  trouverez  le  mime  Is  pronounced  in  rapid  conversation  voom 
troov  rkl  mem ,  the  vowel  in  me  and  ne  being  entirely  suppressed, 
and  the  consonants  attached  tc  the  preceding  words. 


marks,  called  accents,  that  are  placed  over  the  different 
vowels,  serve  only  to  indicate  some  particular  sound  of 
these  letters,  and  not  that  peculiar  impulse  of  the  voice 
which  characterizes  an  accented  syllable  in  the  English 
and  most  other  European  tongues.  Thus,  the  accent 
over  the  e  in  parll  serves  to  show  that  this  vowel  has  its 
first  French  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes 
it  from  parle ,  another  form  of  the  same  verb,  in  which 
tfye  e  is  mute.  The  circumflex  imparts  to  the  vowel 
over  which  it  is  placed  a  longer  and  deeper  sound  than 
ordinary  :  e.g.  in  A  die,  temp  He,  gite,  and  apStre. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  French  pronounce  all  th© 
syllables  of  a  word  with  an  equal  stress  of  voice,  but  that 
they  seem  to  an  English  ear  to  accentuate  the  last,  be* 
cause  in  our  language  the  universal  tendency  is  to  throw 
the  accent  towards  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Others* 
on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  in  pronouncing  words  of 
a  number  of  syllables  the  voice  of  a  native  French 
speaker  almost  invariably  rises  and  dwells  on  the  last, 
and  that  this  peculiar  terminal  intonation  is  very  analo- 
gous,  and  nearly  equivalent,  to  our  accent.  This  last 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  not  without  a  real  founda¬ 
tion.  But,  however  the  question  may  be  settled,  the 
fact  that  the  English  who  have  learned  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  names  from  hearing  them  spoken  by  the 
French  themselves,  almost  invariably  throw  the  accent 
on  the  final  syllable,  furnishes,  in  our  judgment,  sufficient 
grounds  for  establishing  a  general  rule  on  this  subject. 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  work  we  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  placed  the  principal  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  of  French  names ;  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  others  with  sec¬ 
ondary  accents,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
pronounced  too  slightly  or  indistinctly,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  unaccented  syllables  in  English.  The 
pronunciation  of  Orleans,  for  example,  has  been  thus 
given : — or'I&'An'. 

Obs.  Particular  care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  break  such 
names  into  as  many  isolated  sounds  as  there  are  different  syllables, 
but,  while  pronouncing  these  syllables  with  a  stress  of  voice  nearly 
equal,  to  let  each  glide  smoothly  into  that  which  follows  it.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  French,  in  uttering  short  sentences,  usually 
make  the  different  words  run  into  each  other,  as  if  they  were  part* 
of  the  same  word. 

GERMAN. 

VI. 

1.  A,  in  German,  usually  sounds  as  in  the  English 
word  far,  though  sometimes  approximating  the  a  in  fat. 

2.  E,  when  long,  sounds  like  a  in  fate ;  when  short, 
like  e  in  met ;  frequently,  however,  it  has  an  obscure 
sound,  like  e  in  bitter,  paper,  etc.  It  should  have  this 
obscure  sound  whenever  it  ends  an  unaccented  syllable, 
(as  in  Goethe ,)  or  when  it  precedes  l,  n,  or  r  in  an  un¬ 
accented  syllable,  (as  in  Schlegel,  Bunsen,  Schiller .) 

3.  /long  sounds  like  i  in  marine,  (or  ee  in  English ;) 
i  short,  like  i  in  pit. 

4.  O  long  sounds  like  0  in  ho;  0  short,  nearly  like  0 
in  on. 

5.  [/long  is  like  00  in  moon;  u  short,  like  00  in  good. 

6.  Y  sounds  like  the  German  i. 

7.  Ae,  or  d,  is  similar  to  the  German  e,  or  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  a  in  fate  or  e  in  met. 

8.  Ie  is  equivalent  to  i  long,  (or  ee  in  English.) 

9.  Oe,  or  o,  nearly  resembles  the  eu  in  French,  hat 
has  no  parallel  sound  in  English  :  the  sound  in  our  Ian* 
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guage  nearest  to  it  is  that  of  e  in  her ,  or  u  in  fur  :  the 
German  poets  often  rhyme  it  with  with  e ,  {b  or  a.) 

10.  Ue ,  or  u,  is  like  the  French  u. 

11.  At  is  similar  in  sound  to  ei,  but  somewhat  broader. 
(See  14  of  this  section.) 

12.  Au  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ou  in  our. 

13-  au  and  eu  resemble  in  sound  the  English  oi,  as  in 
oil 

14.  Ei  and  ey  have  the  sound  of  our  i  in  mine ,  as  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Americans,  (the  English  draw  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  farther  back.) 

Obs.  It  may  be  observed  that  at  and  au,  in  German,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  languages,  are  proper  diphthongs,  the  vowels  preserving 
their  distinct  and  proper  sound :  thus,  ai  is  equivalent  to  d'e,  and  au 
to  I'oo,  in  English. 

15.  The  consonants  f  k,  l,  ni ,  n,f,  q ,  t,  and  x  are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  English. 

16.  B  and  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  have  the 
Same  sound  as  in  English ;  at  the  end  of  a  word,  b  is 
pronounced  like  /,  and  d  like  t. 

17.  C,  before  a,  0,  and  u,  sounds  like  k;  before  e ,  /, 
and  y,  like  ts. 

j8.  Ch  has  a  sound  unknown  to  our  language,  which 
can  be  learned  from  an  oral  instructor  only.  It  some¬ 
what  resembles  that  of  our  h ,  with  a  strong  aspiration  : 
after  a,o,  and  u,  it  is  guttural ;  for  example,  in  the  word 
ack.*  When  it  follows  e,  i,  d,  b,  it,  au,  or  eu,  it  seems  to 
be  sounded  more  in  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 
as  in  ich,  each,  etc.'  We  have  represented  this  sound  in 
the  present  work  by  K,  distinguished  as  a  small  capital. 

Obs.  Ch ,  before  s  radical,  (i.e.  forming  a  part  of  the  root  of  the 
word,)  has  the  sound  of  k :  e.g.  Ochs  is  pronounced  oks ;  Sachsen, 
stk'sen,  etc. 

19.  G ,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  sounds  as  in  the 
English  word  get.  In  other  situations  it  is  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  nearly  like  the  German  ch,  in  which  cases  it  is 
represented  by  G  small  capital.  In  some  German  dia¬ 
lects,  however,  it  is  sounded  in  all  cases  nearly  like  g 
hard  in  English  :  is  usually  sounded  nearly  like  k. 

20.  H  is  pronounced  only  when  it  begins  a  word. 

Obs.  j.  When  g  and  h  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  compound  word, 
they  have  the  same  sound  as  when  they  are  initial,  provided  they 
begin  any  part  which  is  a  complete  word  in  itself:  thus,  in  the  parti¬ 
ciple  gegeben,  (“given,”)  the  latter  g  has  the  same  sound  as  the 
former,  because  it  begins  the  verb  geben,  (to  “give,”)  from  which 
.that  participle  is  derived.  It  is  sounded  in  like  manner  in  aufgeben, 
(to  “give  up,”)  vergeben,  (to  “forgive,”)  etc.  H ,  in  similar  in¬ 
stances,  is  pronounced:  e.g.  in gehabt,  aufhalten ,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  G  and  h ,  occurring  after  a  vowel,  lengthen  its  sound  :  e.g. 
In  Tag,  Zahl,  Floh ,  pronounced  tdiG,  tsall,  flo,  etc.  A  silent  h  has 
the  same  effect  though  occurring  before  a  vowel,  as  Thai,  (pro¬ 
nounced  tidl,)  That,  (tMt,)  and  so  on.  (See  Remarks  on  the  German 
Pronunciation,  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 

21.  f  has  the  sound  of  the  English/,  (consonant.) 

22.  Q  is  only  used  before  u,  and  sounds  as  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  quit. 

23.  R  is  pronounced  like  rr  in  the  English  word  terror, 
but  somewhat  more  strongly.  (See  V  ,  24.) 

Obs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pronounce  the  r  in  German  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  forcibly.  In  such  words  as  Berg  and  Werth,  the  learner 
should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  against  allowing  the  e  to  become 
like  short  «,  as  in  similar  words  in  English.  The  e,  in  such  cases, 
should  have  the  same  sound  as  in  our  word  merit,  so  that  Berg 


*  Those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  sound  from  a 
German  might  perhaps  learn  it  from  a  Scotchman,  as  the  Scottish  ch 
<s  essentially  the  same  with  the  German,  though  pronounced  some¬ 
what  more  strongly. 

u 


should  be  pronounced  almost  as  if  written  bairc,  (not  bUrg;)  tt^ertk 
as  wairt ,  (not  ziriirt,)  but  somewhat  shorter 

24.  S,  at  the  beginning  of  a  woi^d,  or  between  two 
vowels,  is  like  z;  in  other  cases  it  is  sharp,  as  in  this.  Ss 
is  always  sharp. 

25.  Sch  sounds  like  the  English  sh  ;  sz,  like  ss. 

26.  Th  is  pronounced  like  t,  as  in  most  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

27.  V  sounds  like  /  in  English,  except  when  between 
two  vowels ;  it  is  then  pronounced  somewhat  softer,  ap¬ 
proximating  in  sound  our  v. 

28.  W  resembles  our  v,  but  in  pronouncing  it  the 
upper  teeth  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  lower 
lip,  as  is  done  in  uttering  the  English  v.  This  sound  is 
indicated  by  a  w  marked  thus, 

29.  Z  and  tz  sound  like  ts. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GERMAN  ACCENT  AND  PRO¬ 
NUNCIATION. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accent  of  German 
words  or  names :  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
penultimate  accent  Occurs  much  less  frequently  than  in 
the  Spanish  or  the  Italian  language.  The  German  accent 
is  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  the  English,  differing 
widely  from  the  Spanish  and  entirely  from  the  French. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  secondary 
accent  on  compound  German  words  or  names  is  more 
distinctly  marked  than  it  would  be  in  English  in  the 
same  situation  :  thus,  the  English  say  Pe'ters-burg,  with 
scarcely  any  appreciable  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
while  the  Germans  say  Pe'ters-burg7,  (pa'ters-booRG7,) 
the  last  accent  being  distinctly  marked,  though  decidedly 
less  than  the  first. 

It  is  a  rule  in  German  that  an  accented  vowel  ending 
a  syllable  is  long,  as  in  d'ber,  (H'b$r,)  “but,”  ge'ben , 
(ga'ben,)  to  “  give,”  Va'ter,  (fi'ter,)  “  father,”  Id' ben,  (to 
“  praise.”)  The  vowel  is  considered  to  end  the  syllable 
when  followed  by  a  single  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  in  which  case  the  consonant  always  goes  to  the 
following  vowel,  as  in  the  instances  above  cited ;  but,  if 
the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable, 
it  is  generally  short,  as  in  fal'len,  (to  “  fall,”)  Mut'ter, 
(“mother,”)  etc.  But  to  this  last  remark  there  are 
several  exceptions.  In  declinable  words  ending  in  a 
single  consonant,  whether  monosyllables  or  dissyllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  ultima ,  the  syllable  on  which  the 
stress  of  the  voice  is  laid  is  long,  as  Bliit,  (“  blood,”) gut, 
(“good,”)  Graf,  (“count,”)  Eugen,  (“Eugene,”)  and  so 
on.  This  exception  may  be  said  to  follow  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  rule  ; 
for  if  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  Graf  was  short,  then  in 
the  genitive  and  dative  ( Grafes,  Grafe )  it  must  also  be 
short,  thus  violating  the  rule  referred  to,  or  else  be  the 
cause  of  a  very  objectionable  and  inconvenient  irregu¬ 
larity,  by  making  in  the  same  word  the  nominative  and 
accusative  short  and  the  genitive  and  dative  long.  The 
letters  g  and  h  have  the  effect  of  making  long  the  vowel 
which  precedes  them.  (See  20  of  this  section.  Observa¬ 
tion  2.) 

GREEK,  (MODERN.) 

VII, 

1.  A  a  (alpha)  is  like  a  in  far . 

2.  Er  (epsilon)  is  like  a  in  fate. 

3.  H  7)  (eta)  is  like  ee  in  English* 
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4*  1 *  (iota)  is  like  e  in  me  or  i  in  pin. 

5.  0  o  (omicron)  is  like  o  in  English. 

6.  T  t>  (upsllon)  is  nearly  like  the  French  u ,  (or  it.) 

7.  J2  u  (omega)  is  like  o  in  English,  there  being  no 
difference  between  this  and  omicron  in  prose  ;  in  poetry 
v  is  longer. 

8..  A 1  is  like  a  in  fate. 

9.  Et  and  01  sound  like  ee  in  English. 

10.  Ou  is  like  our  00. 

1 1.  B  6  (beta)  is  like  v  in  English.* 

12.  r  y  (gamma)  is  like  g  hard,  as  in  get. 

13.  A  6  (delta)  is  like  th  in  this,  (th.) 

14.  Z  C  (zeta)  is  like  the  English  z. 

15.  0  0  (theta)  is  like  th  in  thin. 

16.  K  k  (kappa)  is  like  k. 

17.  A  2.  (lambda)  is  like  /. 

18.  M  n  (mu)  is  like  m. 

19.  N  v  (nu)  is  like  n. 

20.  a  £  (xi)  is  like  x. 

2!.  II 7T  (pi)  is  usually  like  the  English  p;  but  after  p 
(m)  it  is  like  b:  e.g.  Ipnopos  is  pronounced  em'bo-ros* 

22.  P  p  (rho)  is  similar  to  the  German  r. 

23.  2  a  f  (sigma)  is  like  the  English  s. 

24.  T  r  (tau)  is  usually  like  the  English  t;  after  v ,  (n,) 
however,  it  is  sounded  like  d:  e.g.  hrbg  is  pronounced 
en-dos f. 

25.  Y  v,  ( consonant ,)  when  before  a  vowel  or  the  liquids 
/,  mt  n,  r,  is  like  our  v :  e.g.  avepvu  is  pronounced  Hv-&- 
rii'o,  avhbc,  iv-los',  avpiov,  lv' re-on ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
like  f:  e.g.  Aevnadia  (Leucadia)  is  pronounced  lef-kd- 
thee'd. 

26.  $  <j>  (phi)  is  equivalent  to  our  f. 

27.  X  x  (chi)  is  similar  to  ck  in  German. 

28.  '5'  ip  (psi)  is  like  ps  in  English. 

HEBREW. 

VIII. 

As  in  the  case  of  classical  names  we  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  the  ancient  Latin  or  Greek  pronunciation, 
to  we  have  never  aimecLto  give  the  ancient  Hebrew  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Scripture  names.  Nevertheless,  that  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  happen  to  be  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
may  be  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  Hebrew  forms  of 
these  names,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
other  languages,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  present 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  form  and  power  of  the 


Hebrew  letters : 

ANCIENT  HEBREW  ALPHABET. 

Name. 

Power. 

t. 

K 

fi'lef 

2, 

3 

beth  or  bath 

v,  b 

3- 

X 

gimel  or  gee'mel 

g 

4- 

t 

da'leth 

d  or  dh 

5- 

n 

h6  or  ha 

h 

6. 

v&v  or  vauv 

V 

7- 

T 

z&'yin 

z 

8. 

n 

H6th  or  Hath 

H  (like  the  Arabic  £) 

9- 

D 

tSt  or  tat 

t 

10. 

% 

y5dh 

y 

•  As  the  modem  Greeks  have  no  letter  corresponding  to  our  6, 
h  order  to  represent  this  letter  in  words  or  names  from  other  lan¬ 
guages  they  employ  fiir:  as  Mjt acrpp,  Basra  or  Bassora,  Mjt a/amo, 
Babo,  etc. 


11. 

Dor  qt 

Name. 

kaf 

Power. 

kh,  k 

12. 

*7 

la'medh 

1 

is- 

D 

mem  or  mam 

m 

14. 

3  or  ft 

nfln  or  noon 

n 

15- 

D 

sa'mek 

s 

16. 

y 

S'yin 

a  (like  the  Arabic  £) 

17- 

Q 

pe  or  pa 

ph,  p  (nearly  equivale 
to  the  Arabic  t  ;) 

18. 

X 

tsa'da 

ts 

19- 

P 

k5f 

k  (like  the  Arabic  Oi) 

20. 

D 

resh  or  rash 

• 

r 

21. 

V 

shin  or  sheen 

sh,  s 

22. 

n 

tiv 

th,  t  (nearly  equivale 

to  the  Arabic  £,) 

HINDOSTANEE. 

IX. 

1.  Hindostanee  is  the  name  given  to  the  language  formed 
by  the  interfusion  of  the  native  Hindoo  dialects  with  the 
Persian,  which  was  introduced  into  India  chiefly  by  the 
conquering  Mongols  under  B&ber  and  his  successors.  It 
was  called  Hindostanee  or  Hindustani  (hin-dus-t&n'ee) 
because  it  originated  in  Hindostan,t  which  is  still  its 
principal  seat,  although  the  language  is  extensively  spoken 
not  only  throughout  the  whole  of  India  proper,  but  also 
in  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  Oordoo  orUrdfl,  (oor'doo',)  or  [the  “language  of 
the]  camp,”  because  it  was  in  the  camp  or  army  that  the 
intermixture  of  the  Persian  with  the  Hindoo  languages 
first  took  place.  In  writing  Hindostanee,  the  Persian 
alphabet,  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  commonly 
employed,  though  the  Nfigaree  (Nagari)  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  use  of.  (See  Sections  XIII.  and' XVIII.) 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Hindostanee  nearly  corre¬ 
sponds  in  all  essential  points  with  the  Persian  ;  perhaps 
the  only  differences  of  any  importance  are  in  the  sound 
of  the  short  a  Nagaree,  which,  following  the  Sanscrit 
pronunciation  of  that  vowel,  is  usually  like  our  short  u , 
as  in  but ,  the  nasal  n ,  (seldom  found  in  Persian,)  in  the 
sounds  of  kh,gh ,  th,dh ,  etc.,  and  in  those  of  the  lingual 
(or  cerebral)  d,  t,  and  r.  (See  Section  XVIII.  for  the 
mode  of  distinguishing,  as  well  as  for  the  pronunciation 
of,  these  letters.) 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  pronunciation 
of  India  to  Persian  and  Arabic  names  of  persons  who 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  India.  While  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  great 
Akbar— uk'ber, — for,  though  an  Arabic  name,  it  was 
doubtless  so  called  by  a  large  majority  of  his  subjects,— 
it  would  be  inexcusable  for  an  Englishman  (except 
when  talking  with  Hindoos)  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  Mo-hum'mud  or  Moo-hum'miid, 
as  it  is  nearly  always  called  by  the  natives  of  India. 
(See  Table  on  page  18.) 

Obs.  There  is  a  remarkable  general  analogy,  both  in  their  history 
and  in  their  composition,  between  the  Hindostanee  and  the  English 


t  These  characters  are  called  terminal ,  being  used  only  at  the  end 

of  a  word  or  name. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  that  Hindostan  or  Hikdoostan,  (the 
“country  of  the  Hindoos,’’)  in  its  strict  and  original  signification, 
was  applied  only  to  India  north  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  name  to  the  entire  peninsula  is  comparatively  tecent. 

IS 
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languages.  In  both  tongues  the  staple  (if  we  may  use  the  term) 
tras  furnished  by  the  native  dialects  of  the  country,  while  the  higher 
style  of  speech,  and  particularly  the  language  of  the  court,  was  for  a 
long  time  that  of  the  conquerors, — Norman-French  or  Persian ;  and, 
even  aAer  the  amalgamation  of  the  language  of  the  conquerors  and 
that  of  the  conquered  had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  it  was  in  both 
countries  regarded  as  a  mark  of  rank  and  high  breeding  to  introduce 
into  conversation  and  into  written  composition  as  large  an  admixture 
©f  the  former  as  possible.  The  analogy  may  be  extended  still  further  j 
as  the  Norman-French  was  not  the  original  language  of  the  Normans, 
so  the  Persian  was  not  the  original  language  of  the  Mongol  conquerors 
of  India,  but  derived  from  one  of  the  countries  which  they  had  Sub* 
dued  and  in  which  they  had  established  themselves. 

HUNGARIAN. 

X. 

1.  A j  unaccented,  is  like  o  in  not ;  with  an  accent,  [d.)  it 
sounds  as  a  in  far ,  and  is  always  long :  thus,  Aba  Uj-vdr , 
the  name  of  a  town,  is  pronounced  <5b'5h  oo'e-vlR. 

2.  E ,  unaccented,  is  like  e  in  met;  with  an  accent,  (/,) 
it  has  a  sound  intermediate  between  e  in  and  /  in  fit, 
but  more  prolonged. 

3.  /,  and  y  when  a  vowel,  sound  like  e  in  me,  or  i  in  fig. 

4.  O,  without  an  accent,  is  the  same  as  in  English ; 
when  accented,  (d,)  it  has  a  longer  and  deeper  sound. 

5.  U,  without  an  accent,  is  like  00  in  English ;  with 
the  accent,  (//,)  its  sound  is  fuller  and  deeper. 

6.  Oe  or  0,  and  ue  or  ii ,  are  the  same  as  in  German. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d,fi  h,  k,  l,  m,  n,p ,  t,  v,  z,  are  like 
the  English. 

8.  C  is  not  used  without  being  joined  with  some 
other  consonant  j  cs  is  sounded  like  ch  in  English; 
ra,  like  ts. 

9.  G,  except  when  followed  by  j  or  y,  is  always  hard, 
as  in  the  English  word  get.  Gk  sounds  like  a  simple  g. 

10.  7 is  usually  like  e  in  English;  uj is  pronounced 
c<he.  Dj  and  gj are  equivalent  to  dy  and  gy,  and  tj  to  ty. 
(See  16,  17,  and  20  of  this  Section.) 

11.  E  is  like  the  German ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to  be 
trilled  more  strongly  than  the  English. 

12.  .S' is  like  the  English  sh. 

13.  Sz  is  like  s  sharp,  or  ss. 

14.  Ts  is  equivalent  to  cs,  (or  eh  in  English.) 

15.  Tz  is  like  cz,  (or  ts  in  English.) 

16.  y,  in  Hungarian,  is  nearly  always  a  consonant. 
When  it  follows  d,  g,  l,  n ,  and  t,  it  seems  to  be  blended 
with  these  letters,  so  as  to  form  but  one  consonant  sound. 

17.  Dy  and  gy  are  alike.  Magyar  is  pronounced  m5d'- 
yor. 

18.  Ly  is  like  I  in  Spanish,  or  Ui  in  the  English  word 
million .  Vdsdrhely  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables, — 
v2,'sh&R-h£I. 

19.  Ny  is  like  the  Spanish  ii,  or  ni  in  minion.  Mdrtony 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables, — miR'tofi. 

20.  Ty  approximates  the  sound  of  our  ch,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  t  that  dy  does  to  d. 

21.  Zs  is  sounded  like  the  French  j,  or  zh  in  English. 

Oas.  In  Hungarian,  the  accent  usually  falls  the  first  syllable. 

ITALIAN. 

XI. 

I.  A,  in  Italian,  is  like  the  English  a  in  far,  though  its 
sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  situations.* 

•  There  are  a  number  of  niceties  in  Italian  pronunciation,  which, 
however  interesting  to  a  thorough  linguist,  cannot  properly  be  noticed 
in  a  work  like  the  present  The  difficulty  of  giving  a  brief  and  at  the 
same  time  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  principles  of  this  language 
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2.  E  has  two  sounds :  (1.)  close,  like  a  in  fate;  (2.)  open, 
like  e  in  met. 

3.  I  is  like  e  in  me,  or  i  in  fig. 

4.  O  has  two  sounds :  (1.)  close,  as  in  note;  (2.)  open , 
similar  to  o  in  not,  but  rather  broader. 

5.  U  is  like  00  in  English. 

6.  At  and  au,  in  Italian,  are  proper  diphthongs.  (See 
VI.  14,  Observation.)  Accordingly,  Cairo  is  to  be  pro* 
nounced  kl'ro,  Ausa,  5w's& ,  etc. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d,  f  l,  m,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  and  v  are 
similar  to  the  English. 

Obs.  K,  w,  x,  and  y  are  not  used  by  the  Italians,  except  in  spelling 
foreign  names. 

8.  C  and  cc,  before  a,  0,  and  u,  are  sounded  like  k  ;  be* 
fore  e,  i,  and y,  like  ch  or  tsk. 

Obs.  Cc  should  be  pronounced  more  strongly  than  a  single*.  Tbi® 
remark  will  apply  to  all  double  letters  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  languages. 

9.  As  c,  when  immediately  before  a,  0,  or  u,  is  never 
pronounced  like  ch,  in  order  to  express  this  sound  in 
such  cases,  the  vowel  i  is  inserted :  thus,  da,  cio,  ctut 
are  pronounced  chi.,  chot  choo.  (See  table  at  the  end  of 
this  Section.) 

10.  Ch  is  employed  to  express  the  sound  of  k  before  / 
and  t. 

1 1.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  the  English  word 
get ;  before  e,  i,  and/,  it  sounds  like  the  English  j:  gia, 
gio,  giu,  are  pronounced  j\jo,joo.  (See  table  at  the  end 
of  this  Section.) 

12.  Gh  is  used  to  express  the  sound  of  hara^,  before 
e  and  i. 

13.  Git  has  the  sound  of  the  liquid  /,  (I,)  or  of  lit  in 
million:  thus,  Boglio  is  pronounced  bdl'yo. 

14.  Gn  has  the  same  sound  as  in  French ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  like  the  Spanish  h:  e.g.  Bologna  is  pro 
nounced  bo-16n'yi 

15.  H\s  never  sounded  in  Italian. 

16.  J,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  is  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish/,  (consonant ;)  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  equivalent 
to  ii,  (in  Italian.) 

17.  R  resembles  the  French,  but  is  trilled  somewhat 
more  strongly.  (See  V.  24.) 

18.  Sc,  before  e  and  i,  is  like  the  English  sh:  e.g.  Scio 
is  pronounced  shedo. 

19.  Z  commonly  has  the  sound  of  dz  in  English ;  u 
is  generally  pronounced  like  ts.  But  to  both  these  rules 
there  are  a  number  of  exceptions.  (See  Monti’s  Italian 
Grammar,  p.  4  and  pp.  206-208.) 


The  following  table  will  perhaps  enable  the  readei 
more  readily  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  c  and  ch, 
g  and  gh,  are  employed  by  the  Italians  % 


ca 

is  pronounced 

ki 

ga 

is  pronounced 

gi 

che 

H 

44 

kA. 

ghe 

44 

44 

gi 

chi 

II 

41 

ke. 

ghi 

44 

44 

ge. 

co 

4# 

44 

ko. 

go 

44 

44 

go- 

cu 

41 

44 

koo. 

go 

44 

44 

goo. 

cia 

44 

41 

chi. 

gia 

44 

44 

ji 

ce 

44 

44 

chA. 

ge 

44 

44 

ji 

ct 

44 

44 

che. 

gi 

44 

44 

J* 

cio. 

4t 

44 

cho. 

gio 

44 

44 

jo- 

riu 

•1 

41 

choo. 

giu 

44 

•4 

joo. 

Obs.  In  Italian,  the  accent  of  words  ending  in  a  vowel  is  usually 
on  the  penultiina;  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions. 


is  increased  by  the  existence  of  different  dialects  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient,  in  this  synopsis,  merely  to  ex* 
plain  those  principles  of  pronunciation  which  appear  to  be  recognized 
by  the  Italians  generally. 
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NORWEGIAN. 

XII. 

As  a  written  language,  the  Norwegian  may  be  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  Danish,  since  not  only  the  gram¬ 
mar,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  words,  of  both, 
are  precisely  the  same.  In  pronunciation,  however,  the 
Norwegians  differ  widely  from  the  Danes,  while  these, 
again,  differ  considerably  among  themselves.  Under 
Section  III.  we  have  given  the  elements  of  Danish 
pronunciation  as  the  language  is  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes  in  Copenhagen.  The  principal  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  the  Norwegian  appear  to  be  the 
following:  (i.)  d  in  the  latter  tongue  always  has  its 
proper  sound,  while  in  the  Danish  it  is  often  pronounced 
like  the  English  th  ;  (2.)  g  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Nor¬ 
wegian,  is  usually  sounded  distinctly  as g  hard  in  English ; 
(3.)  *  at  the  end  of  a  word  always  retains  its  distinct 
sound ;  (4.)  ou  is  like  the  Dutch  and  English  ou,  {&w.) 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

XIII. 

1.  Under  this  general  term  we  include  all  those  lan¬ 
guages  which  are  neither  written  in  Roman  letters  nor 
in  characters  that  can  readily  be  converted  into  corre¬ 
sponding  Roman  letters.  (See  Preface,  p.  vi.)  In  this 
sense  it  would  embrace  not  merely  the  Asiatic  languages, 
to  which  the  term  “  Oriental”  is  commonly  limited,  but 
also  the  Russian,  which  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  tongues.  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  offer 
some  remarks  and  explanations  respecting  the  causes 
of  the  perplexity  and  confusion  in  which  the  whole 
subject  of  Oriental  orthography  seems  at  first  sight  so 
hopelessly  involved.  By  a  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  different  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  (see 
Section  I.,)  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  from  the  different 
modes  employed  to  represent  with  Roman  letters  the 
sounds  of  many  of  the  Arabic  characters,  an  almost 
endless  diversity  may,  or  rather  must,  result  in  regard 
to  the  spelling  of  names  in  which  those  characters  occur. 
The  confusion  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  character  has  a  different  power  according  as 
it  is  employed  by  Arabian,  Persian,  or  Indian  writers. 

2.  As  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may 

take  an  Oriental  surname,  signifying  a  "  redresser 

of  wrongs.”  In  this  name  each  of  the  four  letters  may  be 
represented  in  two  or  more  different  ways  :*  1.  the  ^ may 
be  represented  either  by^ or  gh ;  2.  the  ^  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  y,  i,  or  (supposing  it  to  be  doubled)  by  iy,  and 
(in' English)  by  ey  or  *;  3.  the  1  by  A,  d,  and  (in  English) 
tut;  4.  the  o  may  be  represented  by  th  or  s,  (or  ss.) 
The  name  may  then  be  written  (without  impropriety)  by 
European  writers  in  the  following  modes :  First,  as  an 
Arabic  name,  in  which  the  retains  its  proper  sound : 
Ghiy&th,  Giy&th,  Gheath,  Geath,  Ghiyauth,  Giyauth, 
Gheauth,  and  Geauth.  Secondly,  as  a  Persian  or  Hin- 
dostanee  name,  in  which  the  o  is  represented  by  a  sharp 
s  or  ss:  Ghiyas,  Giyas,  Ghejts,  Ge&s,  Ghiaus,  Giaus,  Ghe- 
aus,*  and  Geaus.  These  sixteen  spellings  are  not  all  the 
modes  which  might  legitimately  be  used  to  represent  the 
above  name  0/  four  Arabic  letters,  but  they  are,  perhaps, 
amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  above. 

3.  Another  source  of  perplexity  in  regard  to  names  of 

•  So  written  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 


Arabic  origin  is  the  difference  which  obtains  In  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  fatha,  (short  <z.)  In  Western  Asia  it 
often  approaches  very  nearly  the  sound  of*  in  met,  (as  in 
CM  Yemen,  (ySm'^n,)  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix,)  while' 
in  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia  the  fatha  is  pro¬ 
nounced  nearly  like  &,  and  in  India  it  is  sounded  like 
our  short  u ,  (as  in  tub.)  Accordingly,  in  Eastern  Persia 
they  say  yam'&n,  and  in  India  yum'un,  for  Arabia  Felix. 

4-  The  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  article  is  of  itself 
often  the  cause  of  much  perplexity, — first,  by  the  frequent 
change  of  the  /  to  correspond  with  the  sound  of  the' 
initial  letter  of  the  following  word,  (see  I.  33,)  and, 
secondly,  by  the  change  of  the  vowel,  which  is  variously 
sounded,  commonly  as  al  or  el,  often  as  ool,  and  some¬ 
times  as  HI.  Hence  we  have  A bd-el-Malek,  Abd-al-Malek, 
Abd-oolMalek,  (written  also  Abd-ul-Malek  or  Abd-oul - 
Malik;)  Abd-al- Rahman,  Abd-el- Rahman,  Ahdar- Rah¬ 
man,  Abderrahmcm,  Abdurrahman ,  or  Abdourrahman. 

As  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  us  in 
every  instance  to  give  all  the  different  spellings  of  Ori¬ 
ental  names, — and  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  so,  except 
in  the  Ci  se  of  a  very  few  of  great  celebrity,  (such  as  Jengis 
Khan,)-  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  give  the 
following  table,  by  glancing  at  which  the  reader  will 
perhaps  acquire  a  greater  practical  facility  in  identifying 
names  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  wholly  different 
from  each  other,  than  he  could  by  a  more  elaborate  or 
more  scientific  explanation  of  the  causes  of  such  diver¬ 
sity.  At  the  same  time,  that  he  may,  if  he  desires  to  do 
so,  clearly  understand  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  apparent  confusion,  we  shall  refer  by 
numbers  (indicated  by  figures  included  in  a  parenthesis) 
to  the  explanations  and  remarks  made  when  speaking  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet,  (see  Section  I.,)  where  also  we  have 
pointed  out  the  chief  differences  between  the  power  of  the 
letters  in  that  tongue  and  in  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee. 

TABLE  OF  CELEBRATED  ORIENTAL  NAMES 
WRITTEN  VARIOUSLY. 

Aboo-Bekr,*  Abu-Becr,  Aboubecre,  Abu^Bakr,  (30, )t 
Abou*  (or  Abu-)  Beker  (or  -Bekr,)  Ebubekr,  Uboo- 
Bekr  or  Ub'oo-Bukr,$  (or  -Buk'ker.) 

Aboo-  (Abou-  or  Abu-)  T&lib,  (or  -Tfileb,)  Ebu-Thalib. 
Ub'oo-T£'leb.§ 

Adhad-ed-Daulah,9  Adadoddaulah,  Azad-ed-Daulah, 
(or  -Dowlah,)  (15,)  Uz'ud-ud-Dow'lah.§ 

Adherbijan,  Aderbijan,  Azerbaijan,  (9.)) 

1  The  “  father  of  the  urgin,”  (*.*.  of  Ayeshah.) 

*  The  “  arm  (or  defender)  of  the  state.” 

t  The  use  of  the  numerals  in  parenthesis  will  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  following  examples.  Under  Aboo-Bekr  we  find  30.  By  a  reference* 
to  this  number  in  Section  I.,  (note  t,)  we  find  that  fatha  is  sounded 
sometimes  like  d,  sometimes  like  t,  and  sometimes  like  1 V;  hence  the 
variations  of  Bakr ,  Bekr ,  and  Bukr  or  Bukker.  Under  Adherbijan 
we  are  referred  to  9  in  Section  I.,  where  we  find  that  while  the  j, 
as  an  Arabic  letter,  is  commonly  represented  by  ah  or  d,  it  has  in  Per¬ 
sian  the  sound  of  z:  and  so  on. 

$  Major  Price,  in  his  44  Mahommedan  History,”  (London,  x8rr,) 
writes  the  name  AbQ-Bukker, — somewhat  inconsistently,  since  the 
first  part  of  the  name  (Abft)  is  written  with  the  Italian  or  German 
vowels,  while  the  second  (Bukker)  is  written  in  the  English  mode,— 
a  mode,  moreover,  which  no  Englishman  would  be  likely  to  use  who 
had  not  acquired  his  pronunciation  of  the  name  in  India.  A  worse 
inconsistency  is  found  in  Major  Stewart’s  spelling  of  the  name  of 
Hoomayoon,  (Houmaioon,)  in  which  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  name  are  French,  and  the  third  English.  He  should  either  have 
written  it  Houmaioun  or  Houmayoun,  or  else  Hoomayoon. 

§  So  generally  pronounced  in  India. 
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Adh-Dhahabee,‘  (or  -Dhahabi,)  (9,)  Al-DzahaW,  Uz- 
Zu'hubee,*  (30.) 

Akbar,4  Akber,  Either,  Uk'bur,*  (sometimes  improp¬ 
erly  written  Akhbar  and  Ackbar.) 

Alee,8  All,  Aly,  (or  Ally,)  Ul'ee.* 

Al-k£hir-Billah,4  AI-Qanir-f  (or  Qaher-)  Billah,  (21.) 
Baber,  Babar,  or  Baubur. 

Bayazeed,  Bayezeed,  Bayazid ;  Bajasid,  (German ;) 
Sometimes  corrupted  into  Bajazet. 

Fereedoon,  Feridoun,  Feridun,  Fureedoon;  written 
also  Pheridun  or  Pheridoun, 

Firdousee,  Firdausi,  Ferdou9y,  Firdousi,  Firdusi, 
Ferdosi.  (For  the  signification  of  this  name,  see  Fir- 
DOUSEE,  in  the  body  of  the  work.) 

Hassan,®  Ha9an,  (14,)  Hussun.f 
Hool&koo,  Houlakou,  Hulaku  or  Hoolagoo,  Houla- 
gou,  Hulagu. 

HoomSyoon,*  Houmayoun,  Humaydn  or  Humayoon, 
Houmaioon. 

Isfendiyar,  Asfandiyar,  Isfundear.J 
Jehdn-  (or  Jahan-)  Geer,1  Djehan-Ghyr,  Djahan-Guire, 
Dschehan-  (or  Dschahan-)  Gir. 

Kai-Kdoc^  Kai-Kaous,  Kai-Kaus,  Key-Kawuss. 
Kereem,®  (or  Kareem,)  Kerim,  Karim,  Carim,  Kur- 
reem.J 

Khadijah,  (or  Khadeejah,)  Chadidsha  or  Khadid- 
schah,  Khadidjah  or  Khadidja,  Kadijah. 

Khaled,  Chaled,  Caled. 

Khaleel,  Chalil,  Khulleel.f 
Lokmin,  Locman,  Loqman,  (21,)  Lockmaun. 
Mahmood-Abool-K&sim-  (or  Kasem-)  Yemeen-ed- 
Dow  -  lah,9  Mahmoud  -  Abul  -  Ka9em  -Y emin  -  eddaulah, 
Mahmfid-Abftl-Kassim-Jemin-eddaulah. 

Mansoor,10  (Al,)  Mansour  or  Man90ur,  (14,)  Mansdr, 
Munsoor.J 

Meerza,11  Mirza,  Mirsa,  (German.) 

Moaweeyah,  Moawiah,  Moawiyah,  Moawije  and  Mua* 
wijjah,  (German,)  Moiveah,  Mauweiah,  (in  Latin, 
Moawias.) 

Modhafar,12  Modhofar,  Mozaffer,  Mozuffur,  Muzuffer, 
Moozuffur,!  (i^-) 

Mohammed,13  Mahomed,  Mahomet,  Muhammed,  Me- 
hemet,  Moohummud  *  (mob-hum'mud.) 

Nddir  Shih,14  Nadir  (or  Nader)  Chah,  Nadir  Schah, 
Nauder  Shah. 

Nasir-ed-Deen,"  Nassireddyn,  Nf^ireddin,  (14,)  Nas- 
ser-u-deen,  Nausser-ud-deen. 

Nizamee,  Nizami,  Nisami,  Nidhami,  (17.) 
Noor-ed-Deen,e  or  Nour-ed-Din,  Nour-u-deen,  Nour- 
eddyn,  Nureddin. 

*  “  The  golden.”  *  The  “  great,”  or  44 greatest.” 

*  ” High,”  “eminent,”  “noble.”  4  “  Victorious  through  God.” 

*  “Beautiful,”  “handsome,”  “good.” 

*  “Fortunate,”  “blessed.”  2  “Conqueror  of  the  world.” 

s  “Bountiful,”  “generous,”  “merciful.” 

*  Yemeen-ed-Dowlah  signifies  “right  hand.of  the  6tate  (or  empire,”) 
*°  “The  victorious.” 

“  I.g.  Meer-Zad,  or  A  mter-Z&d,  “son  of  a  prince.” 

«  “  Victorious.”  w  “  Praised.”, 

44  “  Wonderful  king.”  16  44  Defender  of  the  faith.” 

“  “Light  of  the  faith.” 

*  Sometimes  so  written  and  so  pronounced  by  the  English  in 
India.  (See  Section  IX.  3.) 

t  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  writes  the  name  of  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Egypt  (Cairo)  Qahera. 

Z  So  written  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  so  pronounced  in  India. 
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Nousheerwan,  Noushirwan,  Nauschirwan  or  Naou- 
chirwan,  Nuschirwan.  (See  Khosroo,  in  the  body  of 
this  work.) 

Omeyyah,  Ommeyah,  Ommaiah,  Umeyyah,  OmRce; 
(in  German,)  Omajjah,  Omijjah,  or  Umaijjah. ~ 

Othman,  Osman,  Otman,  (or  Ottoman.) 

Robstam,  Roostum,  Roustam,  Roustem,  Rustam,  Rus¬ 
tem. 

Shah-Alam1*  (or  -Aulum,)  Chah-Alam  (or  -Alem,) 
Schah-Alam. 

Shah-Jehan** § *  (or  -Jahan,)  Chah-Djehan,  Schah- 
Dschehan  or  Schah-Dschahan. 

Sooleyman,  Suleiman,  Solyman,  Soliman,  Souleyman. 

Soovorof,  Souvorof,  Suworow,  Suwarow,  Suwarrow 
Souvarof,  Suvaroff,  Suvorow. 

Taimoor  or  Teemoor,  Timour,  Taimour,  Taimur  of 
Timur,  Tamerlane.19 

Yakoob,  Yacoob,  Yakoub,  Yacoub,  Yakfibj  Jakub, 
(German.) 

Yazeed  or  Yezeed,  Yazid  or  Yezid;  Jezid,  (Butch ;) 
Jasid  or  Jesid,  (German.) 

Yoozuf,  Yoosoof,  Youzouf  or  Youzef,  Iouzef;  Jusufor 
Jusef,  (German.) 

The  following  table  of  names  of  a  certain  kind,  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  spelling  in  the  four  principal 
European  languages,  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish  a  key 
to  many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  reader  is  likely  to 
meet  with  in  works  on  Oriental  history  or  biography : 


English. 

French,. 

German. 

Italian, 

Chengiz, 

Tchenguiz, 

Tschengis, 

Cenghis. 

Chenghiz, 

Tchenghis, 

Tschingh, 

Cingliis. 

Chenghis, 

Tchenguis, 

Chingiz, 

Tchinguiz. 

Chingis, 

Tchinguis. 

Chinghis, 

Tchinghis. 

Jengis,  § 

Djenguiz, 

Dschengis, 

Genghis. 

Jengiz, 

Djenguyz. 

Jenghis, 

Djenguis. 

The  first  of  the  above  spellings  are  based  on  the 
position  that  the  initial  consonant  in  the  Mongol  name 
had  the  sound  of  our  ch  ;  while  those  below  (Jengis,  etc.) 
rest  on  the  supposition  that  the  initial  letter  had  the 
sound  of  j.  On  this  question  the  best  Oriental  authori¬ 
ties  are  not  agreed.  It  very  probably  had  a  sound 
somewhat  differing  from  either. 


English. 

French. 

German, 

Italian. 

Jaafar, 

Djafar, 

Dschafar, 

Giafar. 

Jafar, 

Djafer, 

Dschafer, 

Giaftar. 

Jafer, 

Djaafar, 

Dschaafar, 

Giaafar,  etc. 

Jamsheed 

Djamchid, 

Dschamschid, 

Giamscid. 

or 

Djamchyd, 

Dschemschid. 

Jemsheed, 

Djemchid, 

Djemchyd, 

Djamschid, 

etc.ll 

* 

12  “King  of  the  world,”  or  “king  of  the  universe.” 

18  “  King  of  the  world.” 

19  A  corruption  of  Taimoor-leng  or  Timur-hnk , — i.e.  “  Taimoof 
the  lame.” 


§  Gibbon,  the  historian,  writes  the  name  Zingis. 

||  It  is  extremely  common  for  French  writers,  in  spelling  Oriental  or 
Russian  names,  to  use  sch  instead  of  ch,  which  is  more  strictly  French. 
It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  present  in  the  table  every  pos¬ 
sible  form,  such  as  Djamschyd,  Djemschyd,  Dgemchid,  Dgemchyd, 
etc.,  although  these  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  French  spelling*. 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

Italian. 

Jahan  Geer,* 

Djahanguir,* 

Dschahangir,* 

Giahanghir. 

Jehan  Geer 

Djahanguyr, 

Dschehangir, 

Gehanghir. 

or 

Djehanguir, 

Jehangecr, 

Djehaaguyr, 

Djahanguire,  etc. 

Khadljah, 

Khadidja, 

Chadidscha, 

Cadf  jia. 

Khadeejah. 

Meerza, 

Mirza, 

Mirsa  or  Mirza,  Mirsa  or  Mirza. 

Nizfimee, 

Nizami, 

Nisami, 

Nisami, 

Noor-ed-Deen,*  Noureddin,* 

Nureddin,* 

Nureddin. 

Noor-ud-deen, 

Noureddyn. 

Shah-JahSn, 

Chah-Djahan, 

Schah-Dschahan,Sciah  Giahan. 

Shah-Jebln, 

Chah-Djehan, 

Schah-Dschehan,  Sciach  Giacan. 

Shah-Jehaun. 

Yazeed 

Yazid, 

Jasid, 

Jasid. 

or 

Yasid, 

Jesid, 

Jesid. 

Yezeed, 

Iazid, 

Yezid, 

Iesid. 

* 

Yoosuf 

Youzouf, 

Jussuf (or 

Jusufl 

or 

Youzef, 

Jusuf,) 

Jusefi 

Yoozoof, 

Youseph, 

Jusef, 

Yoozef, 

Iouzef,  etc., 

Juseph. 

Zeid  or  Zeyd, 

Zeld, 

Seid  or  Seyd. 

Zhookofski 

Joukofski, 

Schukowski, 

or 

Joukovski, 

Schukovski, 

Sciucofschi. 

Zhookofskee, 

Joucofski, 

Schukofski, 

Sciucovschi. 

Zhoukofski.f 

Shukowski. 

Any  number  of  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  re¬ 
spectable  English  writers  use  in  the  same  work,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  English,  French,  and 
German  orthography  indiscriminately,  as  Aboo,  Abou, 
or  Abu,  Abool-Kausim,  A^oul-KSssim,  Abul-K&ssim, 
Arghoun,  Feridoon,  etc.  etc.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
serious  defect  in  any  work,  as  in  most  cases  the  reader 
must  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  sound  the 
writer  intends  to  convey ;  yet  the  universal  prevalence 
of  this  practice,  and  the  absence  of  any  settled  orthog¬ 
raphy  in  regard  to  Oriental  names,  may  be  justly  urged 
as  some  extenuation.  But  there  is  another  very  common 
fault,  which  in  our  view  is  far  more  objectionable, — that 
of  combining  French  and  English  or  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  orthography  in  the  same  name:  as,  Abou-Yusoof, 
(in  which  the  second  syllable  is  French,  the  third  Ger¬ 
man,  and  the  fourth  English,)  Abou-Aly-Sumjoovee,  (in 
which  the  first  part  is  French,  and  the  second  and  third 
English,)  Aboushirwan,  Aboul-Kausim,  (in  both  of  which 
the  second  syllable  is  French,  and  the  third  English,) 
Abulfiradge,  (Aboolfaraj,)  (in  which  the  second  syllable 
is  German,  and  the  fourth  French,)  Nour-u-deen-Mah- 
mood,  (in  which  the  first  syllable  is  French,  and  all  the 
rest  English.) 

All  the  examples  last  cited,  and  most  of  the  others, 
are  taken  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  4<  History  of  Persia,” 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  compound  names,  like  the 
above,  (as  Jahangeer  or  Djahanguir,  Noureddin  or  Nureddin,  etc., 
may  be  written  as  one  word  or  divided  into  their  separate  parts, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  writer.  Thus,  we  may  write  Jahangeer 
or  Jahan-Geer,  Djahanguir  or  Djahan-Guir ;  Nooreddeen,  Noor-ed- 
Deen,  Noureddin,  (or  Noureddyn,)  Nour-ed-Din,  Nour-Eddin, 
or  Nour-Eddyn;  etc.  etc.  We  have,  however,  in  giving  the  Eng¬ 
lish  spellings,  generally  preferred  to  divide  the  names  into  their 
separate  parts,  which  appears  to  accord  with  the  general  usage  of 
our  langttage  in  regard  to  compound  words  of  modern  origin. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  that  French  writers  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  use  th  instead  of  j  in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
Russian  }K.  The  Germans  often  employ  sh  (t  in  German  being 
%sually  equivalent  to  our  z)  for  the  same  purpose. 


a  work  of  decided  merit,  whose  author  was  not  wanting 
either  in  the  learning  or  judgment  required  to  produce 
a  work  essentially  free  from  the  above  defects,  had  hi3 
attention  been  directed  to  the  great  importance  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  uniformity  in  writings  of  this  kind. 

PERSIAN. 

XIV. 

1.  The  modern  Persian  is  a  mixed  product  formed  by 
the  union  of  words  derived  from  the  different  Aryan 
dialects  of  ancient  Persia  with  the  Arabic,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  language  by  the  Mohammedan  con¬ 
querors  of  the  country.  The  mixture  of  these  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements  may  be  aptly  compared  to  that  of  oil 
and  water.  As  in  such  a  mixture  we  see  portions  or 
masses  of  each  ingredient  in  contact,  but  not  combined 
or  assimilated  with  each  other,  so  in  modern  Persian 
we  often  find  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  elements  thrown 
together  side  by  side,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
assimilate  or  combine  them  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
We  constantly  meet  with  scraps  of  pure  Arabic— not 
merely  phrases,  but  even  whole  sentences — introduced 
bodily  into  a  passage  of  which  all  the  rest  is  Persian, 
both  in  etymology  and  grammatical  construction.} 

2.  The  Persian  alphabet  includes,  along  with  the 
twenty-eight  Arabic  letters,  these  four  additional  ones: 

(Pi)  ')>  ( zk,)  g,  ( ch,)  and  (g.)  The  following 
characters  have,  in  Persian,  a  totally  different  power 
from  that  given  them  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  viz. : 
3,  (jc ,  and  ,3?,  which  are  pronounced  like  z,  and  O, 
which  takes  the  sound  of  s.  This  diversity  of  sound,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  often  causes  much  confu¬ 
sion,  because  European  writers  are  apt  to  spell  the  name 
according  to  the  language  with  which  they  happen  to  be 
most  familiar:  thus,  one  who  is  familiar  with  Arabic  and 
but  little  acquainted  with  Persian,  as  pronounced  by  the 
natives  of  that  country,  will  write  Adherbijan ,  Modhafer 
or  Modhofar,  while  those  who  have  learned  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  these  names  in  Persia  or  India  will  wrjte 
Azerbijan,  Mozafer  or  Mozaffer, 

3.  The  Persian  has  also  two  vowel-sounds  Unknown  to 
the  Arabic, — namely,  $  and  $.  These  sounds  of  yd  and 
waw  are  usually  distinguished  from  the  common  Arabic 
sounds  of  the  same  letters  (namely,  i  or  ee  and  ii  or  00 ) 
by  the  Arabic  epithet  Mdjhool  or  Majhtil,  (signifying 
“  unknown,”)  or  Ajemee ,  ( Ajemi,)  (u.  “Persian,”)  while 
the  ordinary  sound  is  designated  by  the  term  Ma'roof, 
( Ma'r&f,)  that  is,  “known”  or  “  familiar.” 

4.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  long  a  (d)  in  Persian 
is  considerably  broader  than  the  long  a  in  Arabic  or  in 
Sanscrit,  though  the  pronunciation  varies  somewhat  in 
different  provinces.  In  the  city  of  Shiriz  (where  it  is 
claimed  that  the  best  Persian  is  spoken)  the  sound  of  d 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  broad  than  in  the  English  words 
awe,  fall,  etc. 

t  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Preface  to  his  “  Persian  Grammar,” 
gives  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  crude 
mixture  of  different  ingredients  composing  the  modem  Persian,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  assimilated  elements  of  our  own  tongue,  by  the 
following  parallel  sentences.  The  first,  exhibiting  the  structure  of 
the  English  language,  is  from  Middleton’.s  “  Life  of  Cicero, ”(vol.  iii. 
p.  351 :)  “  The  true  law  is  right  reason  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things;  which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by 
forbidding.”  The  composition  of  the  Persian  is  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  true  lex  is  recta  ratio  conformable  naturce,  which  by 
commanding  vocet  ad  officium,  by  forbidding  d/raude  deterreat .” 

*9 
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POLISH. 

XV. 

t.  A  sounds  as  a  in  the  English  word  far . 

2.  E,  without  an  accent,  like*  in  met ;  with  an  accent, 
like  a  in  fate. 

'  3»  /as  in  marine.  v 

4.  0,  unaccented,  as  in  note ;  with  an  accent,  like  00  in 
good,  or  00. 

5.  U  is  like  00  in  moon. 

6.  Y  resembles  *  in  me,  but  is  more  guttural,  being 
similar  to  i  in  pin. 

7.  A  sounds  nearly  like  on  in  French,  (ON ;)  /  is  in  in 
French,  (or  &n.) 

8.  The  consonants  b ,  d \  f  g ;  (always  hard,)  h,  k,  m ,  n, 
P ,  s,  (always  sharp,)  t  and  z,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  English. 

9.  C  in  all  cases,  even  before  a  or  0,  sounds  like  is  in 
English ;  cz  is  equivalent  to  our  ch;  ch  is  like  the  Ger¬ 
man  ck. 

10.  yis  like  the  German,  being  equivalent  to^  con¬ 
sonant. 

11.  L  (without  any  mark)  is  similar  to  our  /,  but 
softer ;  t  is  very  hard,  somewhat  resembling  the  //  of  the 
Welsh. 

12.  R  is  like  the  German. 

13.  IV  is  similar  to  the  German,  resembling  our  v. 

14.  N,  with  an  accent  over  it,  («,)  sounds  like  the 

Spanish  H. 

15.  S,  marked  in  a  similar  manner,  (/,)  has  a  sound 
blending  that  of  s  and  y  consonant.  Sc  has  a  sound 
which  cannot  be  given  in  English :  its  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  in  our  language  is  sts. 

16.  Sz  is  equivalent  to  sh  in  English. 

17.  Z,  with  a  point  over  it,  (4,)  is  like  the  French  j,  or 
%k  in  English. 

18.  Z ,  with  an  accent,  (/,)  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  but  has  no  equivalent  in  our  language. 

Obs=  i.  The  accent  in  Polish  words  or  names  of  more  lhan  one 
syllable  is  nearly  always  on  the  penultima. 

Obs.  2.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Slavonian,  Bohemian,  and 
Illyrian  correspond,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  those  of  the  Polish 
language. 

PORTUGUESE. 

XVI. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0 ,  u ,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs 
Mi,  ay,  au,*  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Spanish. 

2.  Ao  and  am  are  pronounced  almost  bwtt. 

3.  The  consonants  b,  d,  f,  l,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  v,  and  z  are 
similar  to  the  English. 

4.  C  is  the  same  as  in  French,  differing  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  only  by  sometimes  having  the  cedilla. 

5.  Ch  is  the  same  as  in  French,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
like  our  sh. 

6.  G  and  j  are  the  same  as  in  French.  (See  V.  15 
and  17.) 

7.  H,  in  Portuguese,  is  always  silent.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  it  follows  /  or  n,  it  renders  these  letters  liquid: 
thus,  ftlho  (“  son”)  is  pronounced  feel'yoo  or  ftl'yo ; 
senhora ,  (“  lady,”)  skn-yo'ri,  etc. 

8.  M  frequently,  arid  n  sometimes,  has  a  nasal  sound. 
'Sam ,  like  sao,  is  pronounced  almost  soun  ;  alem  or  alen 
sounds  like  21-ISn'. 

*  Ei  and  ey  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Spanish,  but  have  a  sound 
^Sometimes  approaching  that  of  the  English  long  4 
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9.  Qu  is  pronounced  as  in  French,  the  u  in  this  cal® 
not  being  sounded. 

10.  R  is  like  the  French.  (See  V.  24.) 

11.  Jfis  sounded  like  ch  in  Portuguese,  or  sh  in  English* 

Obs.  In  Portuguese  the  general  rules  of  accentuation  are  similar 

to  those  in  the  Spanish  language.  (See  XIX.  Obs.  1.) 

RUSSIAN. 

XVII. 

The  Russian  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Slavic 
family  of  languages,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  being 
the  tongue  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  popu- 
lous  empires  in  the  world,  but  it  is  probably  not  inferiorr 
viewed  simply  as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  to  any  other 
member  of  that  family,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  qualities  which  go  to  form  a  good  language,  such  as 
softness,  flexibility,  variety,  richness,  and  force.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  its  consonants — HI,  for  example — seem 
sufficiently  harsh  to  an  English  ear,  it  is  much  softer 
than  the  Polish,  and  is  mostly  free  from  that  concours® 
of  consonants!  which  makes  the  latter  tongue  so  formi¬ 
dable  to  foreigners. 

The  power  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Russian  letters 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  in  the  table  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  following,  however,  require  some 
additional  explanation : 

1.  P  sounds  usually  nearly  like  our  hard  g,  but  is  some¬ 
what  more  guttural,  as  if  an  aspirate  were  mingled  with 
the  other  sound.  Occasionally  it  is  pronounced  like  ^ 
and  not  unfrequently,  when  at  the  end  of  words,  like 
the  German  ch.  It  also  has  sometimes  nearly  the  sound 
of  our  h;  and,  as  the  Russians  have  no  other  letter  to 
represent  h  in  foreign  names,  they  use  T  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  they  would  write  Kopengagen  for  Copenhagen. 

2.  E,  though  generally  possessing  the  pronunciation 
indicated  in  the  table,  (k  or  yk,)  in  some  cases  takes  the 
sound  of  yo  or  ^9 ;  it  is  then  usual  to  mark  it  thus,  $ 
as  HeceTe,  “you  carry,”  (pronounced  nSs-yo'tS  or 
nSs-e^'tS.) 

Obs.  z.  The  omission  of  this  mark  sometimes  leads  to  important 
errors:  thus,  Feodor,  ("Theodore,”)  always  in  three  syllables,  it 
not  unfrequently  written  and  pronounced  by  foreigners  Fedor. 

Obs.  2.  The  varying  sound  of  e  (A  or  yA)  will  explain  why  certain 
names  beginning  with  this  vowel  are  written  sometimes  with  an 
initial  E  and  sometimes  with  Y,  as  Ekaterinoslaf  or  Yekaterinoelaf, 
Elisavetgrad  or  Yelisavetgrad ,  etc. 

3.  K  is  usually  sounded  as  in  English,  but  in  certain 
positions  it  takes  the  sound  of  kh,  (or  the  German  ch.) 

4.  A  has  usually  the  same  sound  as  the  English  /,  but 
when  followed  by  the  hard  semi-vowel  t,  or  by  thd 
vowels  a,  o,  y ,  (00,)  it  is  similar  to  the  Polish  b. 

5.  The  hard  'semi-vowel  rs  imparts  to  the  preceding 
consonant  a  strong  harsh  sound,  as  if  it  were  doubled 
When  preceded  by  b  (v)  it  changes  the  sound  of  this 
consonant  into  that  of  /  or  ff;  as,  op ji6b*e,  pronounced 
or-loff'.  Following  mc,  it  changes  the  sound  of  this  letter 
into  sh;  a9,  homci>,  pronounced-nosh.  Ip  like  manner, 
when  it  follows  /\,it  changes  its  sound  to  t;  and  so  on. 

6.  The  soft  semi-vowel  h  usually  imparts  a  Soft  or 
liquid  sound  to  the  preceding  consonant.  Thus,  CTaHfr 
is  pronounced  almost  stkfi ;  Croat,  stol,  etc. 

7.  The  semi-vowel  il  is  placed  after  vowels  with  which 
it  coalesces,  forming  but  one  syllable ;  as,  Aafi  pro¬ 
nounced  dt-1  or  dl ;  nefil,  pk-e  or  pa,  etc. 

t  As  occurs,  for  example,  in  such  Polish  names  as  the  following 
Brsesc,  Przemytt,  Skruniski,  etc.  etc. 


INTR  OD  UCTION. 


The  Russian  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-six  letters,  as  follows : 


Name  as  pronounced 
r0WER*  in  English. 

Power.  Name  as  pronouncxd 

in  English. 

j.  A  a 

k 

^  , 

19.  Tth 

t 

t  k 

s.  B  6 

b 

bk 

20.  y  y 

00 

00 

3-Bb 

V 

\k 

21.  $  # 

f 

*f 

4.  r  r 

g  or  gh 

ghi 

22.  X  x 

K  (like  the  German  eh) 

Ki 

•  s.  An 

a 

dk 

23.  H  n 

ts 

t sk 

6.  E  e 

&  or  yk 

yk 

24.  ^ 

<:h  or  tch  (equivalent  to  the 
Persian  nr) 

chk 

7.  }K>k 

zh 

zhi 

/  25.  Him 

sh 

shl 

a  3  3 

z 

zk 

26.  in; 

sh-tsh 

sh’tchi 

9.  H  H 

b,  I,  y& 

yh 

27-  'L'ib 

i'  mute  (making  the  preceding 
consonant  hard) 

-r 

10.  I  i 

h  or  I 

b 

28.  LI  H 

b  or  w b 

y£r-we 

II.  K  K 

k 

kk 

29-  h  B 

y,  nearly  mute 

ya'ri 

12.  A  A 

l 

a 

30.  %  $  ■ 

yk  or  k 

yk'tf  or  yl'tl 

13.  M  M 

% 

m 

lm 

31.  3  3 

€ 

b 

14.  H  H 

n 

bn 

32.  10  ID 

u  (yoo)  or  ii 

yoo 

15-  0  0 

0 

6 

33-  jl  H 

yi  or  yS 

yk 

1 6.  n  h 

P 

pk 

34-  0  0 

f 

fb-tY 

17.  p  p 

r 

&R 

35-  Y  Y 

M 

t 

ee'zh&t-sH 

is.  C  c 

s 

bss 

3a  ft  e 

y,  nearly  mute,  (Hke 
a  half-uttered  1.) 

b  or  I 

SANSCRIT. 

mirable  classification  of  these  sounds. 

It  consists  of 

XVIII. 

I.  The  Sanscrit*  (/.«?.  the  “elaborate”  or  “perfect” 
language)  was  the  language  used  by  the  more  highly 
cultivated  portion  of  the  ancient  Aryan  inhabitants 
of  India,  (see  Arya  in  the  body  of  this  work,)  and  is 
still  the  learned  language  of  their  descendants,  the 
modern  Hindoos.!  It  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  The  character  in  which  it  is 
written  is  called  NagariJ  or  Devanagari,  (pronounced 
da'va  n§/ga-ree',)  and,  like  most  other  alphabets  of  the 
Indo-European  family,  it  is  written  from  left  to  right. 
The  Nagari,  (or  Nagaree,)  considered  simply  as  a  phonetic 
system,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  human  alphabets. 
It  not  only  has  a  separate  letter  for  every  one  of  its 
elementary  sounds,  but  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  ad- 

*  Written  also  Sanskrit  and  Sungskrit.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  particle  sSm,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con , 
*'  together,”  (and,  like  it,  often  used  as  an  intensive,)  and  kritd, 
“ made”  or  “done.”  It  signifies  “made  or  done  thoroughly,”  and, 
hence,  “elaborate,”  44 complete,”  “perfect.” 

t  It  may  be  said  to  bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  modem 
Hindoo  dialects  that  the  Latin  bears  to  the  dialects  of  modern  Italy. 

t  Nagari  [from  Nagara,  a  “city”]  signifies  “of the  city,”  and,  hence, 
41  refined”  or  “cultivated.”  Deva,  (nearly  related  to  the  Latin  Deus 
and  D ivus, )  a  Sanscrit  word,  denoting  a  “  god”  or  “  deity, was  often 
applied  as  a  term  of  honour  to  the  Brahmans.  (See  “Institutes  of 
Manu,”ix.  317,  319.)  Devanigari  would  appear,  then,  to  signify  the 
‘cultivated  (written)  language  of  the  gods,  (or  Brahmans,”)  the  use 
of  it  having  originally  been  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  priestly  caste. 


fifty  letters,  of  which  fourteen  are  vowels  and  thirty-six 
consonants,  besides  various  compound  characters,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  merely  abbreviated  modes  of  writing 
two  or  three  consonants  together. 

2.  The  vowels  are 

3*  a§  3:  (or  do)  7 

m  or  T  a  ft  rl 

•*>  f  t  ?FT  fi  (or  ree) 

^  ^  S  (or  ee)  ^  II 
3  o  u  (or  06)  K  (°r  !ee) 

Obs.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  Sanscrit  vowels  have  two 
forms :  the  first  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  or  sentence,  tho 
other  occurs  in  other  positions,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

3.  The  consonants  are  as  follows : 


^  or  ^  ai  (*>.  k'e) 
m  "V  au  (or  ou) 


9F»  k 

Ipi  kh 

TT  g 

ST  gh 

T  ng 

xf  ch 

^  chh 

5T  j 

fli  jb 

ST  fi 

Z  $ 

5  th 

T  d 

C  dh 

UT  n 

?T  t 

q-  th 

K* 

y  dh 

^  n 

tr  P 

nr  ph 

sr  b 

a  bh 

37  m 

*  y 

’  Tr 

1 

cT  v 

•  m 

ST  sh 

GT  ?h 

s 

^  h 

!  h8 

§  The  pronunciation  of  in  modem  India,  is  like  that  cf  out 
short  u  in  but.  It  should  be  obsetved  that  jR  and  do  not  involve 
any  sound  of  i,  but  are  similar  to  our  r  and  /. 

0  To  these  may  be  added  (1.)  occurring  only  in  the  Veda*. 
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INTR  OD  UCTION. 


4.  The  vowels  are  divided  into 

Short,  5T  ^  3  ft  ^ 

I'Ong,  ST  cj*  \3T  ^ 

5.  The  Sanscrit  letters  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


VOWELS. 

SEMI¬ 

NASALS. 

MUTES. 

ASEIRA* 
SIBI-  TION, 

Gutturals, 

VOWELS. 

■ 

3 

3F7W 

nsr 

LANTS. 

ETC. 

Palatals* 

*  i 

or 

if  07 

ST 

Linguals, 

T 

rnr 

Z  Z 

3  To 

GT 

• 

t 

Dentals, 

^r 

ft  er 

ft 

Labials, 

3  3 

ar 

*T 

or  or 

snr 

6.  The  only  Sanscrit  sounds  of  frequent  Occurrence 
which  present  any  serious  difficulty  to  the  European 
learner  are  the  combinations  of  the  mutes  k,g,  ck,j,  /, 
d,  t,  d, py  and  b  with  k ,  making  kk,  (W ,)gk ,  (ST,)  th,  (S',)  and 
so  on.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  W  has  a  totally 
different  sound  from  the  Arabic  or  Persian  (equivalent 
to  the  German  ck;)  and  Z  or  'Q  is  pronounced  quite  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  Arabic  or  our  th,  The  sound  of 
khy  gky  tky  dliy  ph,  and  bhy  in  Sanscrit  as  well  as  in  the 
modern  Hindoo  dialects,  may  be  said  to  resemble  that 
produced  in  such  English  phrases  as  “  bake-house,1 ” 
“stag-horn,”  “hot-house,”  “bid  him,”  “stop  him,”  etc., 
when  these  words  are  pronounced  quickly  and  yet  very 
distinctly;  with  this  important  difference,  however,  that  the 
Indian  mute  and  h  are  to  be  uttered  with  a  single  impulse 
of  the  voice,  and  never  divided  into  separate  syllables. 

7.  The  dental  t  (fT)  and  d,  (<£,)  in  Sanscrit,  have 
essentially  the  same  sound  as  the  Arabic  O  and  3,  (see 
Section  I.  4  and  8;)  but  the  lingual  (cerebral)  t  (£) 
and  d  (T)  have  no  equivalent  either  in  Arabic  or  Persian. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  English  t  and  d}  but  are 
formed  by  reverting  the  end  of  the  tongue  far  back  into 
the  dome  of  the  mouth :  hence  the  name  of  cerebrals 
sometimes  given  to  them.*  The  Hindostanee  r  (j)  is 
pronounced  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  8  of  this  Section.) 

8.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  modern  dialects 
of  India,  including  Hindostanee,  we  have,  in  addition 
to  the  lingual  and  dental  sounds  of  t  and  d,  a  lingual 
(or  cerebral)  r,  (not  found  in  Sanscrit.)  The  Sanscrit  Sffe 
(ghota,)  a  “horse,”  becomes  in  Hindostanee  ghora; 
JT^pf,  (Garuda,)  the  vahan  of  Vishnu,  takes  the  modern 
form  of  garur,  (pronounced  gur'dor.)  In  writing  Hindo¬ 
stanee  with  the  Nigari  alphabet,  this  lingual  r  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  T  with  a  dot  beneath,  thus,  F,  while  in  the 
Ordinary  (Persian)  alphabet  it  is  indicated  thus, Is  or  j. 
The  lingual  t  and  d  in  the  modern  Nagari  are  written 
precisely  as  in  Sanscrit ;  but  in  the  common  alphabet 
they  are  distinguished  from  o  and  3  either  by  having 
four  dots,  as  ci>,  3,  or  by  a  stroke  placed  above,  3. 

9.  In  writing  Sanscrit,  ^  (d)  is  never  expressed 
after  a  consonant,  but  it  is  implied  after  every  consonant 
unless  this  be  followed  by  another  vowel  or  by  the  rest- 
sign  :  thus,  chq<5T,  (kml,)  “lotus,”  is  to  be  read  kamala; 
but  if  the  final  consonant  has  the  rest  sign,  it  does  not 
take  the  &  after  it,  as  5T£?T,  (marut,)  “wind.” 

(For  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  exposition  of  the 
elements,  etc.  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  very  able  article,  entitled  “Sanscrit,”  by 
Professor  Whitney,  in  the  “  New  American  Cyclopaedia.”) 

*  They  are  called  in  Sanscrit  “  mflrdhanya,”  (from  tn&rdkatt,  the 
“  head,’’)  because  they  seem  to  be  pronounced  more  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  head  than  any  other  class  of  letters. 
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SPANISH. 

XIX. 

1.  The  Spanish  a  sounds  as  in  the  English  worcT/fof*/ 
e y  like  a  in  ale  ;  /,  like  e  in  mete ;  0,  as  in  English  ;  u,  like 
00 ;  a.ndy,  (when  a  vowel,)  like  the  Spanish  i. 

2.  At  and  ay  are  like  long  i  in  English.  An  sounds 
like  ou  in  our .  (See  VI,  14,  Obs.)  Ei  and  ey  are 
pronounced  a^e. 

3.  The  consonants  f,  /,  (single,)  m,  n,p,  s,  t,  and  v  are 
pronounced  nearly  as  in  English. 

4.  By  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  sounds  as  in  English  \ 
but  when  between  two  vowels  its  sound  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Vy  with  this  difference,-^/  is  pronounced 
with  the  upper  teeth  placed  against  the  under  lip,  while 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  b  is  formed  by  bringing  the 
lips  loosely  or  feebly  into  contact.  This  sound  seems  to 
be  between  that  of  b  and  the  English  w.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  B  or  V. 

5.  Cy  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  pronounced  as  in  English  $ 
before  e  and  i,  it  has  the  sound  of  th  in  the  word  thin* 
In  the  Catalan  dialect  it  is  the  s£me  as  in  English. 

6.  Ch  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  except  in  the 
dialect  of  Catalonia,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  k . 

7.  Dy  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  sounded  nearly 
as  in  English,  but  is  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  teeth,  while  in  pronouncing 
the  English  d  the  tongue  is  made  to  touch  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  between  two 
vowels,  dy  in  Spanish,  sounds  like  the  English  th  in 
this,  but  is  somewhat  softer.  This  sound  is  usually 
represented  in  the  present  w-ork  by  a  small  capital  D. 

8.  Gy  before  a,  0,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  English. 

9.  G  before  e  and  i,  and  j  before  ev$ry  vowel,  are 
pronounced  like  a  strong  guttural  k}  similar  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  ck  in  ach.  This  sound  is  indicated  by  h,  distinguished 
as  a  small  capital. 

10.  Gua  and  guo  sound  somewhat  like  gwi,  gwo ,  but 
thesis  so  soft  that  it  is  scarcely  perceived;  so  that  in 
these  cases  the  sound  of  gu  seems  to  approximate  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  English  w.  Gu,  before  e  and  i,  is 
usuallysounded  like^hard  :  thus,  Guiana  is  pronounced 
ge-3/nL  When,  however,  the  u  is  marked  W'ith  a  diser- 
esis,  thus,  giii ,  these  two  letters  have  the  same  sound  as 
when  before  a  or  0,  and  consequently  giii  is  pronounced 
gwe  or  we.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  this  Section.) 

11.  H,  in  Spanish,  is  never  pronounced,  except  in 
words  beginning  with  hue ,  and  then  very  slightly. 

12.  J:  for  this  letter,  see  9  and  18  of  this  Section. 

•  13.  LI  (now  sometimes  written  I)  has  a  sound  which 
combines  that  of  l  and  y  consonant,  and  is  similar  to 
the  liquid  /  in  French :  eg.  villa  or  Vila  is  pronounced 
veel'yl ;  Llerena ,  U-ra'ni  or  lyi-ru'nS. 

14.  ft,  in  similar  manner,  unites  the  sounds  of  rt  and 
y ,  and  is  like  gn  in  French:  thus , peha  is  pronounced 
p5n'y&  or  pin'yi, 

15.  Q,  in  Spanish,  is  always  followed  by  u.  Qu,  before 
a  and  0,  is  sounded  as  in  English,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
equivalent  to  kw ;  before  e  and  i,  it  is  pronounced  like  kt 
unless  the  u  be  marked  with  a  diceresis,  in  which  case  it 
is  like  kw.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  this  Section.) 

16.  R  is  similar  to  the  French,  but  is  trilled  more 
strongly.  (See  V.  24.) 

17.  T  is  to  be  pronounced  by  putting  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  teeth. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


18.  X  is  usually  sounded  like  the  Spanish  j,  which 
letter,  according  to  the’ present  mode  of  spelling,  has 
been  generally  substituted  for  it :  thus,  instead  of  the 
old  spelling  Ximenes,  Xucar,  etc.,  \ye  now  often  see  in 
Spanish  works  Jimenes,  Jucar,  etc.  X,  before  a  con¬ 
sonant,  or  before  a  vowel  marked  with  this  sign,  *,  is 
Sounded  as  in  English :  Examples, — Exterior ,  Exdtninar. 

19.  V \  at  the  beginning  of  Spanish  words,  is  usually  a 
semi-consonant,  as  init’al^  is  for  the  most  part  in  English 
words. 


20.  Z  is  to  be  pronounced  like  tk  in  thin. 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the 
manner  in  which  c ,  g,  j,  q,  x,  and  z  are  used  in  Spanish. 


ea 

is  pronounced 

ki. 

cua  or  qua  is  pronounced  qui. 

que 

If 

11 

ki. 

cue  or  qiie  “ 

ff 

qui. 

qui 

II 

l« 

ke. 

cui  or  qui  “ 

ff 

que. 

co 

If 

ll 

ko. 

cuo  or  quo  ** 

ff 

quo. 

cu 

II 

ll 

koo. 

ga 

is  pronounced 

B*. 

gua  is  pronounced  gwi 

or  wi. 

gue 

II 

1, 

ll 

gi- 

gue  “  “ 

gwi 

or  wi. 

gui 

II 

If. 

ge. 

gui  u  " 

gwe 

or  we. 

go 

II 

II 

go. 

guo  **  “ 

gwo 

or  wo. 

gu 

II 

if 

goo. 

ja  or  xa  is  pronounced  Hi. 

za  is  pronounced 

thi. 

je,  xe, 

orge 

M 

if 

Hi. 

ze  or  ce  ” 

41 

thk. 

ji,  xi, 

or  gi 

11 

if 

He. 

zi  or  ci  ** 

If 

the. 

jo  or  xo 

ll 

ff 

HO. 

zo 

II 

tk  0. 

ju  or  xu 

II 

ff 

HOO. 

zu 

II 

thoo. 

Obs.  i.  Spanish  words  or  names  ending  in  a  consonant  have  the 
accent  almost  always  on  the  last  syllable ;  those  ending  in  a  vowel 
are  generally  accentuated  on  the  penultima.  If  a  word  or  name  be 
an  exception  to  either  of  these  rules,  in  corfectly-printed  Spanish 
works  the  accent  is  usually  marked;  as,  C6rdova,  AlcalA,  Ji5car, 
CAceres.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  s  in  the  plural  does  not 
change  the  accent;  hence  casas," houses,”  though  ending  in  a  con¬ 
sonant,  has  the  penultimate  accent  as  well  as  the  singular  casa,  a 
“house.” 

Obs.  2.  The  Spanish  accent,  though  resembling  the  German  and 
Italian,  is  much  less  distinctly  marked  than  the  accent  of  those  lan¬ 
guages, — so  much  so,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  an  English 
ear  to  determine  positively  which  is  the  accentuated  syllable.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  said  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  French. 

Obs.  3.  The  Spanish  language  as  6poken  in  Mexico  and  South 
America  differs  in  some  points  materially  from  the  true  Spanish. 


Thus,  *,  and  e  before  t  and  i,  instead  of  having  the  sound  of  thy  are 
generally  pronounced  like  s.  Among  the  uneducated  classes  ll  is 
universally  sounded  like  y :  thus,  gallo  is  pronounced  almost  g&'yo. 

SWEDISH. 

XX. 

1.  The  vowels  a  and  /,  and  the  diphthongs  a  and  0,  are 
similar  to  the  German. 

2.  A  sounds  like  the  English  0.  Lulei  is  pronounced 
loo'lt-o ;  Torned,  tor'm-o,  etc. 

3.  E,  when  accentuated,  has  almost  the  sound  of  our 
short  i  prolonged,  represented  in  this  work  by  it. 

4.  O,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  like  our  00;  in  other 
cases,  like  >  in  not. 

5.  U>  in  Swedish,  is  a  very  difficult  sound  for  foreigners 
to  acquire  ;  it  seems  remotely  to  resemble  the  French  u , 
and  to  blend  (very  obscurely)  the  sounds  of  the  English 
t  or  2  and  00.  It  has  been  represented  in  the  present 
work  by  00,  this  sound  being  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  ia 
our  language. 

6.  Y  is  the  same  as  in  Danish,  or,  in  other  words,  i» 
similar  to  the  French  u. 

7.  The  Swedish  consonants  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro* 

nounced  like  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  j  and  gf 
(before  e ,  /,  a,  0,  and  ie,)  which  are  nearly  equivalent  toy 
consonant,  (g,  before  a>  0,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  English,) 
and  of  Zy  which  commonly  sounds  like  sy  or  else  like  thfr 
English  z.  j, 

8.  Ch  initial  (except  when  immediately  followed  by 
r)  is  sounded  like  the  English  ch  in  child ;  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  takes  the  sound  of  k .  A/sounds 
like  the  English  ch  in  child:  thus,  Kjoping  (written,  also, 
simply  Koping)  is  pronounced  cho'ping :  C>  (as  in  Eng¬ 
lish,)  before  a ,  0 ,  and  is  like  k ;  before  e,  i,  and^,  like  s. 
Qvor  qu  is  like  qu  in  English. 

9.  Sty  followed  by  j,  has  the  sound  of  our  sh :  hence 
Stjerna  is  pronounced  sh§R'nL  X  before  e  sometimes 
takes  the  sound  of  our  ch:  thus,  Kellgren  is  pronounced 
chel'grcTU 


EXPLANATIONS. 

SIGNS,.  ETC.  RELATING  TO  ORTHOEPY. 


1.  1  sounds  as  a  fn  fate. 

2.  &  denotes  the  sound  of  a  in  fare  or  e  in  there.  It 

is  used  to  indicate  the  sound  of  the  long  open  e 
before  r  in  cases  where  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  employ  at.  It  has  not  been  deemed  proper  to 
use  exactly  the  same  letters  (without  any  distinctive 
mark)  in  the  pronunciation  as  in  the  spelling  of  a 
name  ;  because  if  the  same  letters  were  used  for 
both,  and  the  reader  should  happen  to  miscall  the 
name  as  ordinarily  written,  he  would  perhaps  be 
equally  liable  to  miscall  the  pronunciation.  While, 
therefore,  the  pronunciation  of  MoLifeRE  may  very 
properly  be  represented  by  mo'le-aiR',  it  would, 
for  the  reason  just  given,  be  improper  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  of  Beaucaire  by  bb'kaiR',  instead  of 
which  we  write  b5'k5R'. 

3.  &  is  essentially  the  same  as  a,  but  less  prolonged.* 

•  The  vowels  A,  i,  and  d,  though  very  similar  to  3, 5,  (or  ee,)  5,  have 

\ 
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4.  |  is  nearly  like  the  preceding,  but  more  open.  It  t* 

used  to  represent  a  sound  very  similar  to  that  of 
e  in  mety  ($,)  but  somewhat  longer.  (See  Intro* 
duction,  V.  7,  note.) 

5.  3.  sounds  like  a  in  far  or  father. 

6.  f  (the  short  sound  of  3)  has  a  sound  between  &  and 

&  •  it  ic  shorter  than  the  former,  and  somewhat 
more  open  than  the  latter. 

7.  3  (the  long  sound  of  3)  indicates  a  sound  longer  than 

&;  in  the  pronunciation  of  Oriental  names  it  ap* 
proximates  3  very  nearly. 

been  deemed  preferable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  French  names,  in  order  to  guard  2gainst  a  drawling  sound. 

For  a  similar  reason,  e,  in  marking  French  pronunciation,  has  been 
preferred  to  ee,  even  when  under  the  full  accent. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  long  a,  (3,)  as  pronounced  m  English, 
is  a  sort  of  diphthong,  almost  h-t.  In  pronouncing  foreign  languages, 
this  diphthongal  sound  should  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  sound  of  ® 
should  be  pure,  without  any,  even  the  slightest,  sound  of  e  after  it. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


S,  4  has  the  sound  of  a  in  fall. 

9.  4  (or  a)  sounds  as  a  in  fat ',  pang,  etc. 

10.  4  denotes  the  long  a  in  Oriental  names ;  it  is  also 

sometimes  used  in  English  names  to  indicate  the 
sound  of  a  in  fall halt,  etc. :  e.g.  D41't<?n. 

11.  9  is  obscure,  as  in  the  first  and  last  syllable**  of 

America. 

12.  e  is  like  ee;  the  latter  (ee)  is  mostly  used  in  this  work. 

13.  h  is  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prolonged.* * 

14.  £  (or  e)  sounds  as  e  in  met,  pen .  etc. 

15.  I  has  essentially  the  same  sound  as  the  preceding, 

but  is  more  open  and  more  prolonged.  (See  V.  2.) 

16.  9  is  obscure,  as  in  berth,  her,  rider. 

1 7.  I  indicates  the  long  sound  of  i  in  English,  as  in  pine, 

triangle,  etc. 

18.  I  or  !  sounds  as  i  in  pin,  pit,  etc. 

19.  i  is  obscure,  as  in  fir. 

20.  o  sounds  as  o  in  note,  home,  etc. 

21.  6  is  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prolonged.* 

22.  5  (or  6)  sounds  as  o  in  not. 

23.  do  (or  ft)  has  the  sound  of  u  in  bull,  pull,  etc.,  or  of 

co  in  good. 

24.  do  sounds  as  u  in  rule,  or  00  in  moon,  noon ,  etc. 

25.  6  has  a  sound  similar  to  the  French  eu.  It  has  no 

equivalent  in  English.  (VI.  9.I) 

26.  9  is  obscure,  as  in  Boston,  terror,  etc. 

27.  u  indicates  the  sound  of  the  French  u.  It  has  no 

equivalent  in  our  language.  (V.  5,  VI.  io.t) 

28.  S  is  the  short  sound  of  the  preceding. 

29.  U  (small  capital)  indicates  the  sound  of  the  French 

eu,  almost  like  that  of  our  u  in  fur ;  it  resembles 
the  sound  of  the  German  o.  (V.  10,  VI.  9.t) 

30.  denotes  the  sound  of  56,  (very  short) 

31.  B  (small  capital)  approximates  v  in  sound. 

32.  D  (small  capital)  indicates  a  sound  nearly  like  tk.  (as 

in  this.)  (XIX.  7-t) 

I 

*  See  note  *  on  preceding  page. 

t  These  refer  to  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in 


33.  g  and  k  (small  capitals)  indicate  the  sound  of  the 

German  eh,  or  one  similar  to  it. 

34.  H  (small  capital)  has  a  sound  nearly  like  the  prc* 

ceding.  It#  resembles  a  guttural  and  strongly* 
aspirated  h.  (I.  6,  and  XIX.  9-t) 

35.  h  Italic  is  used  to  represent  the  undetermined  sound 

of  the  so-called  aspirated  h.  (See  V.  16.) 

36.  I  (/liquid)  is  pronounced  like  Hi  in  million  ;  it  blends 

the  sounds  of  /  and^  consonant.  (XIX.  13.!) 

37.  fi  in  like  manner  blends  the  sounds  of  n  and  y  con* 

sonant.  (XIX.  14/f) 

38.  M  and  N  (small  capitals)  denote  the  nasal  sound  in 

French.  (V.  19.!) 

39.  R  (small  capital)  is  to  be  strongly  trilled ;  it  resembles 

the  sound  of  rr  in  terror. 

40.  &  is  used  to  denote  the  sound  of  a  very  soft  z. 

41.  <h  indicates  a  sound  similar  to  our  v.  (VI,  28.1) 

42.  ai  or  ay  (unless  otherwise  marked)  is  to  be  sounded 

like  a  in  fate. 

43.  au  and  aw  have  the  sound  of  a  in  fall. 

44.  ey  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable  (in  English 

names)  is  to  be  sounded  like  e  or  short  i. 

45.  56  has  the  same  sound  as  ee  m  been  or  i  in  the  first 

syllable  of  spirit. 

46.  K  indicates  a  sound  similar  to  the  preceding,  bat 

longer ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  sound  of  short  /  (as  in  pin ) 
prolonged.  (XX.  3d) 

47.  Kw  or  ou  sounds  as  in  now  or  our. 

(capital,),  like  g,  denotes  the  sound  of g  hard,  as 
in  get,  give,  etc. 

^capital,)  like  g,  denotes  the  sound  of  j  or  soft  g, 
as  in  gentle. 

jJJP'This  mark  indicates  that  the  vowels  joined  by  it 
are  to  be  pronounced  almost  in  one  syllable,  as 
Berthier,  b^R'te-i'. 


the  Introduction.  The  Roman  numerals  have  reference  to  the  sec* 
tion,  the  figures  to  the  sound  of  the  particular  letter. 


{£3F®  When  a  name  occurs  several  times,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  pronounce  it  more  than  once ;  in  which  case  the  reader 
should  look  for  the  very  first  occurrence  of  the  name,  -where  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  will  be  given.  If  a  name  having  the  same  spelling  occurs 
In  several  different  languages,  it  will  be  pronounced  but  once  for  each 
©f  the  different  languages ;  that  is,  the  first  time  that  it  occurs  in  that 
particular  language. 

'  G5F*  It  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
mames  in  the  present  work,  that  if  the  ordinary  names  are  spelled 
differently  they  are  given  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  Christian  or  first  names,  (which  are  always 
placed  in  a  parenthesis  and  in  a  different  kind  of  type ;)  but  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  names  occur  spelled  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  they  follow 
the  order  of  the  Christian  names.  Thus,  Smith,  (Charles,)  is 
given  before  Smith,  (John,  Robert,  or  William.)  If  it  should 
happen  that  both  the  ordinary  name  and  Christian  name  of  two  or 
more  different  person?  are  exactly  alike,  then  the  precedence  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  priority  of  dates  e.g.  Smith,  (William,)  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  given  before  Smith,  (William,)  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  so  on. 

When  the  same  name  belongs  to  a  great  number  of  princes 
or  sovereigns,  those  of  antiquity  are  given  first;  among  modem  rulers, 
emperors  are  placed  before  kings,  and  these  before  inferior  person¬ 
ages,  princes  or  dukes.  Emperors  or  kings  having  the  same  name 
are  usually  given  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  which  they  rule!  thus,  the  emperors  of  Austria  precede  the 


emperors  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  England  are  given  before  thoso 
of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain. 

OST*  When  a  date  in  parenthesis  is  placed  immediately  after  the 
title  of  a  work,  it  always  has  reference  to  the  time  of  publication, 
which  may  be,  and  not  unfrequently  is,  long  after  the  death  of  the 
author. 

*  9 

fg£F“  In  marking  the  pronunciation  in  the  present  work,  our  aim 
has  been  not  to  embarrass  the  reader  with  unnecessary  marks  or  signs. 
Thus,  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  name  Ciarpi,  we 
have  simply  written  chaR'pee,  which  gives  the  pronunciation  of  this 
name  as  perfectly  as  chiR'pi  could  do ;  because,  in  English,  a,  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  **  and  another  consonant,  always  takes  its 
second,  or  Italian  sound,  and  usually  represents  the  sound  of  the 
Italian  i  quite  as  well  as  5  or  6  could  do.  For  a-similar  reason,  in 
such  names  as  Antonelli,  pronounced  Inrto-nenee,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  any  marks  on  the  e  in  the  penultimate 
syllable,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  sure  to  pronounce  the  e  with 
its  short  sound  in  this  position  when  followed  by  two  consonants  of 
the  same  kind  In  all  cases,  however,  when  it  seemed  possible  that 
the  omission  of  the  diacritical  mark  might  give  rise  to  doubt  or  error, 
such  sign  has  been  added,  since  practical  utility  has  been  deemed  ot 
more  importance  than  the  mere  appearance  of  consistency.  Thus,  es 
in  modern  names,  even  when  under  the  full  accent,  has  been  market) 
short, — for  example,  in  Valdes,  viil-d3s', — because,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  Latin  pronunciation,  the  e  in  such  positions  is  com* 
monly  made  long,  as  in  Socrates. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Fr.,  French. 

It.,  Italian. 

Port.,  Portuguese. 

Ger.,  German. 

Lat.,  Latin. 

Pron.,  Pronunciation. 

Gr.,  Greek. 

Myth.,  Mythology. 

Russ.,  Russian. 
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Sp.,  Spanish* 
Sw.,  Swedish. 
Turk.,  Turkish. 
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Biography  and  Mythology. 


A. 


Aar  van  der,  vin  der  I,  (Christian  Karel  Hen¬ 
drik,)  a  Dutch  scholar,  divine,  and  writer  on  natural 
6cience,  born  at  Zwolle  in  1718;  died  in  1793. 

Aa,  van  der,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  biographer  of  the 
present  age.  He  published  an  excellent  “  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Netherlands,”  (“  Biographisch  Woor- 
denboek  der  Nederlanden.” 

Aa,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  lawyer  and  writer  on 
jurisprudence,  born  at  Louvain.  The  date  of  his  birth 
ts  unknown.  He  published  a  “Commentary  on  the 
Rights  of  Creditors,”  (“  De  Privileges  Creditorum  Com- 
tnentarium,”  1560.)  Died  in  1594. 

Aa,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a  learned  bookseller  of  Ley¬ 
den,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  about 

1 73°* 

Aaca.  See  Acs. 

Aagaard,  au'goRd,  (Christian,)  written  also  Aa- 
gard,  a  Danish  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Viborg 
in  1616.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Rostgaard,  “Deliciae  Poetarum  Danorum;”  Mollsr, 
**  Gmbria  literata.”  - 

Aagaard  or  Aagard,  (Niels,  neels,)  a  Danish  poet, 
born  at  Viborg  in  1612,  was  probably  a  brother  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  at  Soroe. 
He  wrote  several  Latin  poems  and  critical  essays,  among 
which  is  “Prolusions  on  Tacitus.”  Died  in  1657. 

Aagesen,  (Svend,)  svfind  au'geh-sen,  [in  Latin,  Sue'- 
no  Aggo'nis  Fil'ius,]  regarded  as  the  earliest  Danish 
historian,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  a  history  of.  Denmark,  extending  from 
about  A.D.  300  to  1187. 

See  "  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Aal,  aul,  (Jakob,)  a  Norwegian  author  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  born  at  Porsgrund,  July  27,  1773.  Educated  at 
the  German  universities,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
he  exercised  a  large  political  influence  in  his  country. 
He  wrote  “  Nutid  og  Fortid,”  (“  Present  and  Past,”  1832- 
36,  3  vols.,)  and  made  a  valuable  translation  of  the 
••  Heimskringla”  of  Snorri-Sturluson.  His  “  Reminis¬ 
cences”  are  of  considerable  value  as  a  source  of  history. 
Died  August  4,  1844. 

£  all  See  Alee. 

Aali  Pasha.  See  Alee  Pasha. 

Aalst.  See  Aelst. 

Aare,  van  der,  vin  der  3,'rgh,  (Diederik  or  Dircr,) 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  also  a  powerful  temporal  lord, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Died  in  1212. 

Aarestrjip,  (Karl  Ludwig  Emil,)  a  poet  and 
physician  of  Laaland,  in  Denmark,  was  born  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  December  4,  1800.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  lyrics.  Died  in  1856. 

Aarifa  Pasha,  a  distinguished  Turkish  diplomatist, 
born  at  Constantinople  in  1830.  His  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  caused  him  to  be  appointed  to  im¬ 


portant  posts  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Constantinople. 
After  1874  he  occupied  several  cabinet  positions,  was 
ambassador  tO‘France  in  1877,  and  prime  minister  of 
Tuiltey  in  1879. 

Aaron,  a'rgn,  JHeb.  [nnX;  Gr.  fAapuv,J  the  first  of 
the  high-priests  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Amram,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Levi.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  about  1600  B.C.;  but  on  this  point  the 
different  authorities  are  not  agreed.  When  Moses  was 
called  by  Heaven  to  deliver  his  countrymen  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egypt,  Aaron  was  commissioned  to  assist 
him  as  his  spokesman.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  priest¬ 
hood  by  his  son  Eleazar.  (See  Exodus  iv.  14  et  seq.; 
also  Numbers,  particularly  chap.  xx.  23-29.) 

Aaron,  (Harischon,  •  hiTe-shon, /or  Ariscon,)  a 
rabbi  of  the  Caraites,  practised  medicine  at  Constantino1 
pie  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch. 

Aaron,  [It.  Aronne,  i-ron'ni,]  (Pietro,)  a  monk, 
born  at  Florence  about  1480,  was  a  canon  of  Rimini. 
He  published  several  treatises  on  music,  (1516-45.) 

Aaron  of  Alexandria,  a  physician  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  wrote  a  medical 
work,  in  which  the  small-pox  is  first  mentioned. 

Aa'rpn-Ben-Ash/er,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Hebrew  Accents,”  (t 517.) 

Aaron-Ben-Jo'seph-Sa'son,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and 
Writer,  lived  at  Thessalonica  about  1600. 

'  Aaron-Ben-Sam'uel,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  His  chief  work  is  “The  House  of  Aa¬ 
ron,”  (Frankfort,  1690,)  which  is  said  to  be  a  very  useful 
book  for  biblical  students. 

Aaron-Margalitha,  (-maR  ga-IeeTa,)  a  Polish  pro¬ 
fessor  and  rabbi,  born  in  1665.  He  was  converted  to 
the  Protestant  faith  at  Leyden,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
theological  treatises.  Died  about  1725. 

Aarcm-KascMd.  See  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Aars,  aukss,  (Jakob  Jonathan,)  a  Norwegian  writer, 
born  at  Christiania,  July  12,  1837.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  Old  Norse  Grammar,  (1862,)  of  translations  from  old 
Norse  literature,  and  of  valuable  papers  on  folk-lore  and 
language. 

Aarschot  or  Aerschot,  tR'sKot,  (Philippe  do 
Croi— dgh  kRwi,)  Duke  of,  a  Flemish  general  who 
served  under  Charles  V.,  and  afterwards,  when  -the 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  Low  Countries,  zealously  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Died  in  1595. 

See  Motley,  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vols.  i.  and  iii —  — 

Aarsens,  van,  vin  iR'sens,  (Cornelis,)  Lord  ot 
Spyck,  (splk,)  a  statesman  of  Holland,  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1543.  He  was  many  years  griffier  (“recorder’’  v 
“registrar”)  to  the  States-General,  and  died  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  . 

Aarsens.  van,  (Frans  or  Franciscus,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 


B,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  4,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  4,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  moon: 
c  as  k;  gas  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  k  ,  guttural;  N,  nasal;,  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (j@F**See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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fcorn  at  the  Hague  in  1572.  His  talents,  address,  and 
onscrupulousness.won  the  admiration  of  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  ranked  him  with  the  most  consummate  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  age.  The  unjust  death  of  Rarneveldt  is 
ascribed  partly  to  his  intrigues.  Died  in  1641. 

See  Aubhry,  “  M^moires  pour  servir  4  1’Histoire  <3e  Kollande;s‘ 
Motley,  “History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  iii. 

Aaxsens,  van,  (Frans,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
wrote  a  work  called  “  Vovage  en  Espagne,”  (1666.)  He 
\vas  drowned  at  sea  in  1059. 

Aartgens,  iRt'Gens,  or  Aertgen,  SRt'G$n,  a  Dutch 
painter,  called  also  Arthus  Claessoon,  (ar'tus  kiSs- 
«on',)  born  at  Leyden  in  1498.  He  worked  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1564. 

Aartsbergen,  lRts'b?R'G$n,  (Alexander  van  der 
Capellen,  —  vtn  der  kl-pel'len,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
statesman,  who  was  born  about  1600,  and  died  in  1656. 
According  to  G.  Vossius,  he  was  a  man  of  rare  talents 
and  incredible  industry. 

Aartsen,  (Pieter.)  See  Aertsen. 

Aascov,  au'skov,  (Urban  Bruun,)  a  Danish  physi¬ 
cian,  who  served  in  the  navy  about  1770. 

Aasen,  au'sen,  (Ivar  Andreas,)  a  Norwegian  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  August  5,  1815.  His  great  work  has  been 
the  compilation  of  materials  for  a  dictionary  of  the 
“  Folkesprog,”  or  the  popular  dialects  of  Norway;  ard 
he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  substituting  for  the  Danish-Norse  of  Norwegian 
current  literature  a  new  national  language,  based  upon 
the  popular  dialects. of  the  country.  He  also  published 
grammars,  valuable  philological  essays,  and  spirited 
lyrics,  original  and  translated.  Died  Sept.  23,  1896. 

Aba,  ob'8h,  called  also  Samuel,  of  a  noble  Magyar 
family,  became  King  of  Hungary  in  1041,  as  successor 
to  Peter,  whom  a  revolution  had  compelled  to  fly  the 
country.  His  injustice  and  cruelty  at  length  irritated 
the  Hungarians,  who  entreated  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  In  1044  a  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Raab,  in  which  Aba  was  defeated  and  slain,,  and  Peter 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

Abac co,  1-blk'  ko,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  architect  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  pupil  of  San  Gallo.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  architecture  in  1558. 

Abacco,  (or  Abaco,)  dall’,  dll-il-blk'ko,  (Paolo,)  a 
Florentine  mathematician  and  poet,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Abad.  See  Abbad. 

Abad  I.,  IX.,  and  III.,  (Sultans  of  Seville.)  See 
Abbad 

Abadia,  1-Bl-Dee'i,  (Francisco  Xavier— Hl-ve- 
aiR',)  a  Spanish  general,  born  at  Valencia  in  1774.  Died 
about  1830. 

Abad  y  Queypeo,  i-blD'  e  kl-pa'o,.  (Manuel,)  a 
Spanish  bishop,  born  in  Asturias  about  1775.  He  was 
imprisoned  about  1815  for  hostility  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  was  released  in  1820.  Died  after  1824. 

Abselardus.  See  Abelard. 

Abaiiard.  See  Abelard. 

Ab&ka  Khan,  1-bl'kl  Kin,  son  of  Hoollkoo,  (H3- 
lakfl,)  and  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  Persian  throne  a.d.  1264*  He  was  a  just 
and  enlightened  ruler.  He  curbed  the  soldiery,  who  had 
been  so  licentious  under  his  father,  and  established  order 
and  justice  throughout  his  dominions.  Died  about  1280. 

Abamonti,  1-bl-mon'tee,  or  Abbamonte,  Ib-bl- 
mon'ti,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Neapolitan  statesman,  born  about 
1759.  He  became  secretary-general  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  in  1798,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mission  at  Naples.  After  the  king  was  restored  in  1799, 
he  removed  to  Milan,  and  acted  as  secretary-general  until 
1S05.  Died  in  1818. 

Abancourt,  d’,  df'bSN'kooR',  (Charles  Xavier 
Joseph  Franqueville — fr&Nk'v&l',)  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ter*?  0f  Louis  XVI.,  and  nephew  of  Calonne.  He  was 
Massacred  at  Versailles  on  the  9th  of  September,  1792. 

Abancourt,  d’,  (Francois  Jean  Villemain — v£l'- 
mlN',)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1745.  Died 
in  1803. 

Abano,  di,  de  1-bl'no,  or  Apo'no,  (Pietro,)  [in 
Latin,  Pe'trus  Apo'nus  or  Pe'trus  de  Apo'no,]  a 
learned  physician  and  astrologer,  born  at  Abano,  near 


Padua,  in  1250.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Padua  about  1303,  and  died  about 
1316.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Conciliator  Differen- 
tiarum  Philosophorum  et  prsecipue  Medicorum,”  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  various  opinions  held 
by  the  different  philosophical  and  medical  schools ;  from 
which  he  has  been  surnamed  Conciliatory  “  Reconciler.” 
Another  of  his  works,  entitled  “On  Poisons  and  their 
Treatment,”  (“De  Venenis  eorumque  Remediis,”)  though 
much  celebrated,  shows  him  to  have  possessed  more 
learning  than  originality  or  cautious  observation. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Raccolta  d’Opuscoli  Sdentifiri  e  Filoiogid,’ 
1741 ;  £ loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  Medecine,”  article  Apono. 

A-ban'tl-das,  [’Atfavrcdef,]  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  (one  of 
the  small  states  o*“  Greece,)  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  about  264  b.c.  He  was  afterwards  assassinated. 

Abarbanel.  See  Abrabanel. 

Abarca,  1-baR'kl,  (Joaquin,)  a  Spanish  prelate,  bom 
Li  Aragon  in  1780,  became  Bishop  of  Leon.  He  was  a 
chief  of  the  Carlist  party  in  the  civil  war  which  began 
;  about  1833.  Died  in  1844. 

Abarca,  de,  di.  1-baR'kl,  (Dona  Maria,)  a  Spanish 
amateur  portrait-painter.  She  died  about  1660. 

Abarca,  de,  di  1-baR'kd,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  1619.  He  belonged  to  the  society  of 
Tesuits,  and  was  for  many  years  professor  of^theology 
Li  the  University  of  Salamanca.  Died  about  1690.  His 
chief  work,  “The  Kings  of  Aragon,”  (“Los  Reyes  de 
Aragon,”)  appeared  in  1684. 

Ab'a-rls,  a  half-mythical  sage  of  antiquity,  said  to  have 
been  a  Hyperborean,  and  to  have  visited  Greece  about 
570  B.C.,  or  perhaps  much  earlier.  The  accounts  of  him 
are  nearly  all  fabulous,  and  the  writipgs  ascribed  to  him 
are  all  lost. 

Abascal,  1-Bls-kll',  (Jos6  Fernando,)  a  Spanish 
commander,  born  at  Oviedo  in  1743.  At  19  he  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru. 
Through  his  abilities  and  indefatigable  exertions,  not 
only  were  the  Peruvians  preserved  in  a  state  of  subjee 
tion  to  Spain  while  other  parts  ol  South  America  were 
in  open  insurrection,  but  the  Spanish  arms  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili.  In  1816  he  was  superseded  in  the  government 
by  General  Pezuela,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
died  in  1821. 

See  W.  B-  Stevenson,  “Twenty  Years’  Residence  in  So  it  til 
America.” 

Abati,  1-bl'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Gubbio  in  1614.  Pie  was  governor  of  several  cities  in 
the  papal  dominions.  Died- in  1667. 

Abati,  degli,  dll'yee  1-bl'tee,  a  Florentine  family 
known  in  history  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
its  members,  Bocco  degli  Abati.  During  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Guelphs  (the  party  of  the  Florentines)  and 
the  Ghibelines,  (1260,)  he  cut  off  the  hand  of  Jacopo  del 
Vacca,  who  carried  the  Florentine  standard,  which  con¬ 
sequently  fell,  and  caused  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen^ 
For  this  crime  Dante  assigns  him' a  place  in  the  ninth 
or  lowest  circle  of  hell.  See  “  Inferno,”  canto  xxxii. 

Abatini,  l-bl-tee'nee,  (Guido  Ubaldo,)  an  Italian 
fresco-painter,  born  about  1600,  worked  in  Rome,  and 
died  in  1656. 

Abauzit,  t'bS'ze',  (Firmin,)  a  justly  celebrated  phi¬ 
losopher  and  mathematician,  born  at  Uz£s,  in  France, 
in  1679.  When  he  was  two  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  his  mo¬ 
ther,  being  a  Protestant,  was  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
some  foreign  country.  Her  two  sons  were  sent  to  Gen* 
eva,  where  Firmin  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid 
progress  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning  and  science. 
The  fame  of  Abauzit  does  not  rest  so  much  on  his  pub¬ 
lications  as  on  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the 
greatest  writers  and  philosophers  of  France,  but  received 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  regard  from  other 
countries.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  esteemed  him  highly,  and, 
after  having  once  made  his  acquaintance,  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  with  him.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1767. 


See  Sabatier  de  Castres,  “  Les  Trois  Siicles  de  la  Literature 
Fransaise;”  J.  J.  Rousseau,  “CEuvres;”  Senebier,  “  Histoire  lit* 
I  teraire  de  Genive,”  tome  iii.;  B^renger,  “  filoge  d’Abauzit” 
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Abba  Arica,  fib'bi  i-ree'ki,  [Heb.  iOna  &OX,l 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rav,  (3"%)  a  learned 
Jewish  rabbi,  native  cff  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  died  243  a.d. 

Abbfid,  (or  Abfid,)  ab'fiSd',  I.,  (called  also  Aboo-l- 
Kasim  (or  Aboul-cacem)  Mohammed,  fi'bodl  kil'sim 
mo-hJm'med,)  the  founder  of  the  Abbadite  (or  Abadite) 
dynasty  of  Seville,  became  sovereign  of  that  city  about 
1023,  and  died  1042  a.d. 

Abbfid  (or  Abfid)  II.,  Aboo-Amroo,  (Abfi-Am- 
rft.)  ib'bSd'  &'boo  im'roo,  the  second  sultan  of  Seville, 
.succeeded  his  father,  Aboo-l-Kasim,  (Abu’l-Kasim,)  about 
1042,  aged  26  years.  He  was  an  able  and  successful 
general,  and  vyas  well  versed  in  the  learning  and  science 
of  the  times.  In. splendour  and  luxury  he  rivalled  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  East ;  but  all  his  glory 
was  stained  by  his  sanguinary  cruelty.  He  used  to 
keep,  it  is  said,  in  a  private  apartment,  the  skulls  of  all 
the  chiefs  and  princes  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  paved  the  alleys  of  his  gardens  with,  those  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank.  He  died  in  1069. 

Abbfid  (or  Abfid)  III.,  Moorish  King  of  Seville,  born 
in  1039,  was  a  son  of  Abbfid  II.  He  was  a  brave  and 
prudent  ruler,  and  patronized  arts  and  learning.  He  was 
deposed  by  Yoosuf,  (Yfisuf,)  King  of  Morocco,  in  1091, 
and  died  in  1095. 

Abbadie,  S'bi'de',  (Jacques,),  a  distinguished  Prot¬ 
estant  divine,  born  in  Bearn,  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
1654.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion”  (“Traits  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,” 
2  vols.?  1684)  was  received  with  great  favour  both  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  still  enjoys  a  high  repu¬ 
tation.  He  preached  for  some  time  in  London,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  Dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland.  Died  in  1727. 

Abbadie,  d',  dt'b&'de',  (Antoine  Thomson,  1810- 
97,  and  Arnould  Michel,  1815-93,)  two  brothers  of 
Irish  origin,  made  scientific  researches  in  Abyssinia, 
.(1840-45,)  and  published,  the  former  “Geodesie  d’Ethi- 
opie”  (1860-73)  an(3  “  Geographic  de  l’Ethiopie,”  (1890,) 
etc.,  and  the  latter  “  Douze  Ans  dans  la  Haute-Ethiopie,” 
(1868,)  etc. 

Abbamonte.  See  Abamonti. 

Abbfis  I.,  or  Shah  Abbfis,  shSh  fib'bts',  (i.e.  “King 
Abbas,”)  surnamed  the  Great,  King  of  Persia,  was  born  in 
15  57*  His  father,  Mohammed  Meerzfi,  whose  want  of  capa¬ 
city  rendered  him  unpopular,  was  deposed  by  the  discon¬ 
tented  nobles,  and  Shah  Abbas  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  exhibited  an  energy  and  wis¬ 
dom  which  commanded  the  respect  alike  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  enemies.  After  having  healed  the  dissensions 
and  curbed  the  lawlessness  which  had  prevailed  among 
his  nobles,  he  marched  against  the  Turks,  who,  v/ith  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  were  then  ravaging  the  Persian 
provinces  on  the  north.  The  army  of  Abbas  consisted 
of  scarcely  more  than  60,000  men ;  but  it  had  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  under  the  direction  of  two  English  gentlemen, 
Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  and  was  provided  j 
with  an  efficient  artillery.  In  August,  1605,  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Turks  suffered  a  total  defeat.  The 
Persian  king  recovered  all  his  lost  prqvinces,  and  was 
not  molested  by  the  Turks  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign.  He  died  in  1627. 

Abbfis  II.,  Shah  of  Persia,  born  about  1631,  succeeded 
his  father  Sufi,  or  Sophy,  in  1641.  He  poss'essed  some 
good  qualities,  and  was  noted  for  his  liberal  treatment 
of  the  Christians  and  other  foreigners  in  his  dominions. 
Died  in  1666. 

Abbfis  III.,  King  of  Persia,  born  in  1731,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty  of  Sophys.  He  was  a  son  of  Shah 
Tamasp,  who  was  dethroned  by  Nadir  Shah.  Died  in 
childhood  in  1 736. 

Abbfis,  or  more  fully  Abbfis-Ibn-Abd-il-Moot- 
talib,  (or  -Mottalib,)  flb'bls'  ib’n  ibd-il-moot'ta-lib, 
written  also  Abbfis-Ben-Abdel-Mottfilib,  a  paternal 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  born  at  Mecca  about  566  A.D., 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  dynasty  of  Abbassicies.  He 
fought  against  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  but 
afterwards  was  converted  to  the  cause  of  that  prophet, 
to  whom  he  rendered  important  services.  (See  Moham¬ 
med.)  Died  in  652  a.D. 

See  Caussin  de  Perceval,  “  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  des  AraLc'  ” 


Aobfis,  lb  bis  ,  (Pasha,)  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  born  at 
Yedda,  Arabia,  in  1813,  was  a  grandson  of  Mehemet 

hn  s^c.cee<J,ed  hls  uncle  Ibraheem  in  November. 
1848.  Died  in  1854.  * 

F,f-hbA^S"^e1rZ?L('MiJza’)  meeR'zt',  son  of 

Fatah  Alee  Shah,  Ring  o.  Persia,  was  born  about  178^ 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  zealous  and  enlightened 
efforts  to  introduce  into  his  own  country  the  arts  sci¬ 
ences,  and  military  tactics  of  Europe.  He  died  in  i8rr. 

f-hA]bfba?'  )^hetlive  of  EkryPb  eldest  son  of 

the  late  Tewfik  Pasha,  was  born  July  14,  1874,  and 

succeeded  his  father  in  1892.  His  attitude  towards' 
the  British  in  Egypt  has  not  been  friendly,  he  having 
appointed  anti-Lritish  statesmen  to  office  in  1893. 

Abb  ass  ah,  lb-bl^sl,  a  pasha  of  Erzeroom,  distin¬ 
guished  first  for  his  successful  rebellion  against  the  sul¬ 
tan  Amurfith  (Murad)  IV.,  and  afterwards  for  his  great 
favour  and  influence  with  that  monarch.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  his  sovereign, 
and  was  executed  in  1634.  . 

Abbassides  or  Abbasides,  ab-bas'sldz,  singular, 
Aebasside,  ab-bijs'sld,  [Fr.  pron.  t'bi s£d' Ger.  Ab- 
bassiden,  fib-Ms-see'den ;  Lat.  Abbas'Id^e  ;  called  by 
the  Arabs  Benee  (Ben!)  Abbas, “sons  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  Abbas,”]  the  name  of  the  most  illustrious  dynas¬ 
ty  of  caliphs.  They  traced  their  genealogy  to  Abbas  the 
uncle  of  Mohamrrfed,  and  reigned  at  Damascus  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Bagdad  from  749  to  1258  A.d.  See  Aboo-l- 
Abb  as- Abdallah. 


Abbate,  fib-bi'tfi,  or  Abate,  fi-M'ti,  (Andrea,)  a 
Neapolitan  painter  of  natural  history  and  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects.  Died  in  1732. 

Abbate,  fib-bfi'tfi,  Abbati  or  Abati,  fi-bfi'tee,  (Nich¬ 
olas,  or  Niccolo,)  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Modena  about  *512.  Although  his  productions  rank 
him  with  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  very  little  is  known 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1571.  Among  his  works  were  frescos  at  Fontainebleau. 
His  oil  pictures  are  very  scarce. 

Abba-Thulle,  fib'bfi  t’hul'lee,  a  king  of  the  Pelew 
Islands,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  crew  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  Antelope,  wrecked  on  an  island  of  that  group 
in  1783.  Struck  with  admiration  on  witnessing  for  the 
first  time  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  he  prevailed  on  Captain 
Wilson,  commander  of  the  Antelope,  to  assist  him  in 
his  contests  with  the  neighbouring  isjanders.  The  allied 
forces,  armed  with  “thunder' and  lightning,”  easily  sub¬ 
dued  their  enemies,  destitute  of  these  novel  and  terrific 
implements  of  war.  When  his  English  friends  were 
about  to  return  to  their  native  country,  the  king  intrusted 
to  their  care  his  son  Lee  Boo,  that  he  might  visit  Europe, 

See  Keate’s  “Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  from  the  Journal  of 
Captain  Wilson.” 

Abbati,  iib-M'tee,  or  Abbatio,  Hb-M'te-o,  (Baldi 
Angelo,)  compnonly  called  Abba'tius,  a  physician  and 
naturalist,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Abbatini,  sLb-M-tee'nee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  composer  of  music,  who  flourished  in'the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Died  about  1675. 

Abbatucci,  £b-b£-toot'chee,  (Carlo,  or  Charles,) 
a  Corsican  general,  born  in  .1771,  was  a  son  of  Giacomo 
Pietro.  He  gained  the  rank  of  general  of  division  by 
his  -conduct  at  the  passage  of  the  Lech  in  1 79 6,  He  was 
killed  at  Huningue  in  1796. 

Abbatucci,  (Jacques  Pierre,  or  Giacomo  Pietro,) 
a  Corsican,  who  was  a  lieutenant  under  General  Paoli, 
and  after  various  changes  of  fortune  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  division  in  the  French  army.  Bom 
1726,  died  1812. 


See  Jacobi,  “  Histoire  de  la  Corse “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene¬ 
rate.” 

Abbatucci,  (Jacques  Pierre  Charles,)  a  French 
lawyer,  born  in  Corsica  in  1791,  was  a  grandson  of 
Carlo  A.,  noticed  above.  He  was  elected  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  in  1848,  and  became  a- partisan  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  justice 
about  1852.  Died  in  1857. 

Ab'b?,  (Cleveland,)  a  meteorologist,  born  in  New 
York,  December  3,  1838.  He  studied  astronomy  in 
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Germany,  and  in  1868-1870  was  director  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Observatory.  He  there  began  the  preparation 
of  systematic  weather  reports,  with  prognostications. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington  in  1871,  and  was  professor  of  meteor¬ 
ology  there  after  1879,  and  in  Columbian  University 
after  1889.  Lecturer  on  meteorology  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  1896  and  1898. 

Abbeville,  d\  (P!:re  Claude,)  a  Capuchin,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  French  mission  to  the  island  of 
Maranham,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  entitled  “  Histoire 
de  la  Mission  des  Peres  Capucins  en  l’lsle  de  Mara- 
gnan.”  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  that  island  and  the 
neighbouring  continent.  The  mission  alluded  to  was 
undertaken  in  1612. 

Ab'bett,  (Leon,)  jurist,  was  born  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  October  8,  1836.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Hoboken  in  1862,  entered  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  in  1864,  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  1874  and  1876,  and  was  president  of  the  senate 
in  1877.  He  was  elected  Democratic  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  1883,  and  again  in  1889  ;  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  in  1893.  He  died  December  4,  1894. 

Ab/bev,  (Edwin  A.,)  an  artist,  born  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1852.  His  designs  illustrative  of 
Herrick’s  poems  are  especially  admirable.  He  exe¬ 
cuted  mural  paintings  representing  the  Holy  Grail  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1895. 

Abbey,  (Henry  Eugene,)  an  operatic  manager, 
was  born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  June  27,  1846.  He  be¬ 
came  manager  of  Akron  Theatre  in  1869  ;  of  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1877  ;  and  later  of  other 
theatres.  With  Maurice  Grau  he  produced  the  spec¬ 
tacular  piece  “  America”  at  the  Chicago  Auditorium  in 
1893.  Abbey’s  Theatre  was  built  and  opened  in  1893, 
and  the  firm  managed  several  other  theatres  and  the 
tours  of  Irving,  Bernhardt,  etc.  The  firm  failed  in 
1896,  and  he  died  October  17  of  that  year. 

Abbiati,  &b-be-4'tee,  (Filippo,)  an  excellent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Milan  in  1640.  He  painted  both  in  oil 
and  fresco  with  great  facility.  Among  his  best  works 
is  a  fresco  of  “John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.”  Died  at  Milan  in  1715. 

Abbiati,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver, 
flourished  at  Milan  about  1700. 

Abbon,  t'biN',  [in  Latin,  Ababo  Cer'nuus,  “Abbon1 
the  bent  or  bowed  down,”],  a  learned  French  monk,  who 
flourished  about  900,  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen,  (a.d.  885-6.) 

Abbon  of  Fleury,  [in  Latin,  Ab'bo  Floriacen'sis,] 
an  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  tenth  century,  born  near 
Orleans  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  after  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Fleury 
showed  himself  a  patron  of  learning.  He  died  in  1004. 

Abbondanti,  Ib-bon-din'tee,  (Antonio,)  sometimes 
called  Abundan'tius  of  Imola,  (ee'mo-H,)  an  Italian 
historian  and  poet,  lived  about  1625.  He  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  1559-1609. 

Abbot,  (Benjamin,)  LL.D.,  an  American  teacher, 
born  about  1763,  was  for  half  a  century  the  principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Daniel  Webster,  Edward 
Everett,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  and  John  G. 
Palfrey.  Died  in  1849. 

Ab'bpt,  (Charles,)  Lord  Colchester,  a  British 
statesman,  born  at  Abingdon  in  1757,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  about  1784.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1795,  showed  himself  a  warm 
supporter  of  Pitt,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
for  b  usiness  and  his  public  spirit.  He  was  the  mover  of 
the  bill  which  in  1800  authorized  the  first  census  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  ever  taken.  In  1801 
he  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  February,  1802,  until 
May,  1817,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
*nd  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Colchester.  He 


had  performed  his  duties  as  speaker  to  the  general  satis¬ 
faction.  He  died  in  1829,  leaving  two  sons. 

AbObpt,  (Ezra,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Americaa 
scholar  and  Biblical  critic,  born  at  Jackson,  Maine,  April 
28,  1819.  He  is  said  to  have  known  his  letters  at  the  age 
Of  nineteen  months,  and  he  early  manifested  a  remark¬ 
able  fondness  for  books.  At  five  he  was  promoted  to  the 
first  class  ini  reading.  At  seven  he  expressed  the  great 
interest  he  felt  in  reading  Rollin’s  “Ancient  History.” 
He  also  manifested  the  keenest  zest  for  the  sports  of 
childhood,  became  an  expert  at 'catching  trout,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  story-teller.  In 
preparing  for  college  he  studied  at  Phillips  Academy, 
'Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  in  Maine,  in  1840.  He  furnished  important 
contributions,  mostly  in  the  department  of  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  to  a  number  of  periodicals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  “Bibliotheca  Sacra”  and  the  “Unitarian 
Review.”  Everything  he  wrote  evinces  an  independent 
and  most  thorough  spirit  of  research,  and  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  marvellous  accuracy.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  small  volume  on  “The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,”  (1880,)  justly  regarded  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  Biblical  criticism. 

He  was  appointed  in  1856  assistant  librarian  at  Harvard 
University,  and  in  1872  professor  of  New  Testament 
criticism  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  As  a  biblio* 
grapher  his  labours  were  most  important  and  valuable^ 
Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  Dr.  Abbot’s  services  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision  Company,  and  to  his  invaluable 
additions  to  the  Prolegomena  to  the  eighth  edition  of 
Tischendorf’s  large  Greek  Testament.  Died  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  March  21,  1884. 

Abbot,  (Francis  Ellingwood),  an  American  author, 
born  in  Boston,  November  6,  1836;  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1859;  was  editor  (1870-80)  of  “The  Index,”  a 
journal  of  free  thought,  and  has  written  many  articles  on 
metaphysical  subjects. 

Abbot,  (George,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Guild¬ 
ford,  Surrey,  in  1562.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  1583,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  King 
James  in  1604.  He  was  one  of  eight  divines  who  trans¬ 
lated  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts.  In  1609 
he  obtained  the  see  of  Lichfield,  from  which  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  1610.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  January,  161 1.  He 
was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  both  before  and  after  his  high 
promotion.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  favoured  the 
popular  party,  but  his  influence  in  the  church  and  state 
was  ruined  by  the  ascendency  of  Laud,  who  had  long  been 
his  rival  and  adversary.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Brief 
Description  of  the  Whole  World,”  (1634.)  Died  in  1633. 

See  William  Russell,  “Life  of  George  Abbot,”  1777;  Gardi¬ 
ner,  “History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616.” 

Abbot,  (George,)  an  English  lay  theologian,  bom 
at  Easington  in  1603.  He  fought  against  the  royalists 
in  the  civil  war.  He  published  “  The  Book  of  Job  Para¬ 
phrased,”  (1640.)  Died  in  1648. 

Abbot,  (Gorham  Dummer,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
divine,  a  brother  of  Jacob  Abbott,  was  born  September 
3,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826,  be¬ 
came  a  Congregational  minister  and  teacher  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  the  author  of  several  religious  and  didactic 
works.  He  died  July  31,  1874- 

Abbot,  (Lemuel,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  bom 
about  1 760,  worked  in  London,  ana  was  well  patronized* 
Most  of  his  portraits  are  considered  to  be  excellent  like¬ 
nesses.  Among  his  works  are  portraits  of  the  poet 
Cowper  and  Lord  Nelson.  Died  in  1803. 

Abbot,  (Sir  Maurice  or  Morris,)  a  distinguished 
merchant  of  London,  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  for 
settling  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1624,  and  became  gov* 
ernor  or  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1633. 
Died  in  1640. 

Abbot,  (Robert,)  a  learned  divine,  bom  at  Guildford 
in  1 560,  was  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  He  was 
a  popular  preacher,  a  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  King’s 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1615  he  became 
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Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Laud’s  opinions  and  church  policy.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “Defence  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,”  in  Latin,  <1619.) 
He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  more  profound  learning  than 
the  archbishop.  Died  in  1617. 

Ab'bgtt,  (Benjamin,)  one  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  1732,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  1790. 
Although  uneducated,  he  exerted  a  marvellous  power  in 
his  oratory;  and  his  “Life”  (by  Firth,  in  part  autobio¬ 
graphical)  is  valuable  as  an  original  record  of  one  of  the 

freatest  religious  epochs  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
fe  died  in  1796. 

Abbott,  (Benjamin  Vaughan,)  an  American  lawyer, 
son  of  Jacob  Abbott,  (1803-79,)  was  born  at  Boston,  June 
4,  1830,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1851. 
With  his  brothers  Lyman  (q.  v.)  and  Austin,  (born  at 
Boston,  December  18,  1831,)  he  published,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  legal  works,  the  novels  “  Conecut  Corners” 
and  “Matthew  Caraby.”  Died  February  17,  1890. 

'  Ab'bott,  (Charles,)  Lord  Tenterden,  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  judge,  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1762, 
and  studied  at  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1795,  and  in  1802  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen,”  which  has  since  been  re¬ 
garded  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  work  on  maritime  law.  He  became  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1816.  Lord  Ellenborough 
having  resigned  his  position  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  in  1818,  Mr.  Abbott  succeeded  him,  and 
in  1827  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Tenterden.  He  died  in  November,  1832.  He  was  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  Tory  party.  His  judicial  merits  were 
of  a  verv  high  order.  According  to  some,  he  excelled 
Lord  Mansfield  in  industry  and  learning,  and  equalled 
him  in  acuteness  of  perception  and  power  of  reasoning. 
See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,”  vol.  iii. 

Abbott,  (Charles  Conrad,)  M.D.,  an  American 
archaeologist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  June  4,  1843.  He  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865. 
He  has  published  “  Primitive  Industry,”  (1881,)  “  Ram¬ 
bles  of  a  Naturalist,”  (1884,)  “Days  Out  of  Doors,” 
(1889,)  “Outings  at  Odd  Times,”  (1890,)  “ Recent  Ram¬ 
bles,”  (1892,)  “  Birdland  Echoes,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Abbott,  (Edwin  Abbott,)  D.D.,  an  English  teacher* 
was  born  in  London  in  1838.  He  graduated  with  hig'i 
honours  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1861,  and  took 
orders  in  the  Established  Church,  in  which  he  belongs  to 
the  extreme  “  Broad  Church”  section.  In  1865  he  became 
head-master  of  the  City  of  London  School,  where  he  won 
gTeat  fame.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Shakesperian 
Grammar,”  “Cambridge  Sermons,”  (1875,)  “Through 
Nature  to  Christ,”  (1877,)  “Oxford  Sermons,”  (1878,) 
“  Philochristus,”  (1878,)  and  “Onesimus,”  (1882.) 

Abbott,  (Emma  A.,)  an  American  singer,  born  in 
Chicago,  December  9,  1849,  appeared  in  public  as  a 
singer  when  a  mere  child.  She  was  educated  in  part  by 
the  aid  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  studied  in  New  York 
under  Errani,  and  later  in  Milan  and  Paris,  and  has  since 
sung  in  opera  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1874  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Wetherell.  Died  Jan.  5, 1891. 

Abbott,  (Horace,)  an  iron  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  July  2(),  1806.  In 
1836  he  gained  control  of  the  Canton  iron  Works, 
established  by  Peter  Cooper  at  Baltimore,  where  he 
made  wrought-iron  shafts  of  great  size  for  steamships. 
In  i860  he  was  able  to  make  the  largest  rolled  plate- 
iron  in  the  United  States.  The  armor  plates  for  the 
first  monitor,  and  for  nearly  all  the  later  ones  in  the 
civil  war,  were  made  by  him.  He  was  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  charity.  Died  August  8,  1887. 

Abbott,  (Rev.  Jacob,)  a  popular  American  author, 
born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1803.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1820.  Few  writers  have  given  to 
the  public  a  greater  number  of  volumes.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  “The  Young  Christian The 
Corner-Stone;”  “A  Series  of  Histories  of  Celebrated 
Sovereigns ;»  “The  Rollo  Books,”  28  vols,;  “Harper’s 


Story-Books,”  36  vols. ;  “The  Franconia  Stories,”  ig 
vols. ;  “  Science  for  the  Young,”  4  vols.,  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Abbott  addressed  himself  principally  to  the  young,  with 
whom  his  works  have  been  exceedingly  popular.  Nearly 
all  his  books  have  been  republished  in  England.  He 
died  October  31,  1879. 

Ab  bott,  (John  S.  C.,)  an  American  author,  brother 
of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Maine, 
in  1805.  He  graduated  at  Bowdom  College  in  1825, 
studied  divinity  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  was  subsequently  minister  in  Worcester  and 
Roxbury.  Among  his  principal  works  may  be  named 
the  “Mother  at  Home,”  (1833;)  “Histories  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Josephine,  Madame  Roland,  Cortez,”  etc., 
forming  a  series  in  six  vols.;  “History  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,”  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution,” 
and  “  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.”  Most 
of  his  books  have  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 
H  a  was  a  pleasing  and  animated  writer,  but  as  a  his¬ 
torian  he  was  scarcely  to  be  relied  on.  He  died  lune 
17,  1877. 

Abbott,  (Lyman,)  D.D.,  son  of  Jacob  Abbott,  was 
born  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  December  13,  1835.  He 
graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1853,  and  became 
a  lawyer.  With  his  brothers  Benjamin  V.  and  Austin, 
he  published  several  valuable  legal  works,  and  a  temper¬ 
ance  novel  entitled  “Conecut  Corners.”  In  i860  he 
became  a  Congregational  minister.  He  edited  the  “  Il¬ 
lustrated  Christian  Weekly”  from  1871  to  1876,  and  in 
1881  became  chief  editor  oi'  the  “Christian  Union.”  In 
1888  he  was  elected  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  from  which  he  retired  in  1898.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  religious  books,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  are  a  “  Religious  Dictionary,”  a  “  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Commentary,”  “The  Life  of  Christ,”  “The 
Evolution  of  Christianity,”  etc. 

Abbott,  (Willis  John,)  an  American  author  and 
editor,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  16, 
1863;  graduated  at  University  of  Michigan  in  1884. 
He  engaged  in  editorial  work,  “Chicago  Times,” 
1892-93;  “New  York  Journal,”  1896-98.  Author 
of  “Blue  Jackets  of  ’76,”  etc.;  “  Battle  Fields  and 
Camp  Fires,”  “Battle  Fields  of  1861,”  etc. 

Abbt,  5pt,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  Germ- r  r.r'ter, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1738.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  in  1761  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  University  of  Rinteln.  Here  he  wrote  his 
two  most  celebrated  works,  “  On  Merit,”  (“  Vom  Tv  er- 
dienste,”  1765,)  and  “On  Dying  for  one’s  Native  Coun¬ 
try,”  (“  Ueber  den  Tod  fur’s  Vaterland,”  t?6l.)  ^  He  was 
afterwards  invited  by  Count  William  of  Lippe-Schauen- 
burg  to  his  court  at  Biickeburg,  where  he  died  in  1766. 
Like  Lessing,  he  exerted  himself  to  improve  and  refine 
the  German  language,  and  had  he  lived  longer  his  name* 
would  undoubtedly  have  become  one  of  the  most  distii> 
guished  in  his  country’s  literature. 

ABD,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “servant,”  and  form 
ing  the  prefix  in  many  names;  as  Abd-Ai,LAH,  (ABDAL 
lah,)  the  “servant  of  God.”  ^ 

Abd-al-Kfldir.  See  Abd-el-Kader. 

Abdallah,  ib-dll'lah,  (almost  Hb-dul'Iah.)  or  Abdul¬ 
lah,  2.b-ddol'lah,  the  last  shereef  (sherif)  or  prince  of  the 
Wahabites,  was  born  about  174°*  Having  been  captured 
by  Ibr&heem  (Ibrahim)  Pasha,  he  was  exe<  ited  in  1818. 

Abdallah,  (or  Abd-A.llah,)  Abft-l-Abtods,  Sea 
Aboo-l-Abbas-Abdallah, 

Abdallah-  (or  Abdullah-)  Ibn-Abd-tl-Moottalib, 
(-Ib’n  ib'dil  mdotTi-lib,)  the  father  of.  the  prophet  Mo¬ 
hammed,  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  virtue 
and  personal  beauty.  Died. about  370  A.D. 

See  Abdallah-Ben-Abdelmottalib,  in  the  “  NouveUe  Bio¬ 
graphic  G4n£rale.” 

Abdallah-Ibn-Al-Aftas,  (-il-SPtas,)  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  Benee  Al- Alias,  was  born  at  Merjuines 
in  Africa  about  1004.  He  possessed  eminent  military 
talents,  and  was  sumamed  Al-Mansoor,  or  “the  vic¬ 
torious.”  He  died  about  1060. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Balkeen,  (or  -Balkin,  -Ml -keen7,) 
the  fourth  and  last  sultan  of  Granada ;  dethroned  (a.d» 
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1090)  by  Yoosuf,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Africa  to  as¬ 
sist  him  against  Alphonso  I.  of  Castile.  He  was  a  brave 
end  enlightened  monarch.  He  was  a  patron  of  science, 
and  wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Koran. 

AbdaHah-Ibn-Koteyba,  (-Coteyba.)  See  Ibn- 
Koteybah. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Mohammed,  (-Tb’n  mo-h3.m'med„ 
the  seventh  sultan  of  Cdrdova  of  the  dynasty  of  Omeyyah, 
ascended  the  throne  in  888,  and  died  in  912.  He  was  2 
poet  and  a  patron  of  literature. 

Abdallah-  (or  Abdullah-)  Ibnool-Fara-dhee, 
(-Ib-nul-Faradhi,  ib'nool  fi'ri-dhee,)  a  Mohammedan 
historian,  born  at  Cdrdova  in  962.  He  was  killed  at  the 
taking  of  his  native  city  by  Suleyman,  1013. 

Abdallah-  (or  Abdullah-)  Xbnool-Hijaree,  (-Ib- 
nul-Hijhri,  ib'nool  he-j^'ree,)a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
historian,  born  in  the  territory  of  Guadalajara  in  1105. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  voluminous  history 
of  Spain,  most  of  which  is  lost.  He  died  about  1195. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Sa’d  (-sid  or  -sii’d)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  prophet  to  write  down  his  pretended  reve¬ 
lations.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Egypt, 
under  the  caliph  Othman,  about  the  year  646.  On  the 
death  of  the  caliph,  in  656,  he  was  deposed ;  but  the  year 
of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Yaseeu,  (or  -Y&sin,)  -yl'seen',  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides,  was  born  at 
Nafees,  a  little  town  in  North  Africa.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  zealous  teacher  of  religion,  about  the  year 
1041.  His  followers  were  called  Almorabitoon,  “men 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,”  (whence  the  European 
name  Almoravides.)  At  first  he  contented  himself  with 
forcibly  converting  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Berbers  to  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  but  finally  aspired  to  the  entire  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Africa  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  dynasty 
of  Zenatah.  After  entire  success  had  crowned  his  under¬ 
taking,  although  he  exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty, 
he  never  assumed  the  titles,  but  contented  himself  with 
the  name  of  Fakih,  (fa-keeh',)  or  “Theologian.”  He 
died  in  1059.  His  successors  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa  and  Spain  for  nearly  a  century. 

Abdallah-Ibn-  (or  Ben-)  Zobeyr,  (or  -Zobair,)  -zo- 
bSR',  surnamed  Aboo-Beker  or  Abff-Bekr,  fi'bbo 
bek'$r,  Caliph  of  Mecca,  was  born  in  622.  He  maintained 
his  independence  against  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  from  680 
till  692,  when  he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  Abdel- 
M  alek-Ibn-MerwSn. 

Abdallatif  or  Abdallatiphus.  See  Abd-el-Lateef. 

Abdalmalek  or  Abd-al-Malik.  See  Abd-el- 
Malek. 

Ab-da-lon'^-mus  or  Ab-do-lonT-mus,  a  Sidonian, 
raised  by  Alexander  the  Great  from  the  occupation  of  a 
gardener  to  the  throne  He  was  descended  from  the 
■kings  of  Sidon. 

Abdalrahmart.  See  Abd-er- Rahman, 

Abdal-Wahab.  See  Abd-el-Wahab. 

Ab'das,  [Gr.'A&Jof,]  Bishop  of  Susa,  in  Persia,  offend¬ 
ed  the  Guebers,  or  fire-worshippers,  by  burning  one  of 
their  temples,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  430  a.d. 

Abdelaziz,  ^Lb'd^l-d-zeez',  or  Abdu-l-aziz,  Ib'ddb- 
li-zeez',  (Anglicized  pron.  ab-da-l&'ziz,*)  written  also  Ab- 
dalazis  and  Abdelasis,  the  son  of  Moosa,  (MCisa,) 
was  the  third  governor  of  Spain  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs.  He  was  assassinated  in  716,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  caliph,  against  whom  he  had  revolted. 

Abdelaziz  or  Abdulaziz,  (Abul-Hassan,  S'bool 
hls's&n,)  the  first  sultan  of  Valencia,  was  grandson  of 
the  famous  Al-Mansoor.  He  adorned  his  capital  with 
magnificent  gardens  and  buildings.  Died  about  1060. 

Abd-el-Bflki,  (or  -Backi.)  See  Bakee. 

Abd-el-Hakk,  Hbd  el  hS.k,  (Ibn-Gkaleeb  or  -Gha- 
lSb,  Ib’n  Gll-leeb',)  a  Mohammedan  divine  and  poet,  born 
in  the  province  of  Granada  in  1088.  He  wrote  a  volumin¬ 
ous  commentary  on  the  Koran,  which  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Spanish  Moslems.  Died  1152. 

Abd-el-Kfider,  £bd  el-ki'der,  (Ibn-Mehi-ed-Deen 


1  “  The  regal  seat 
Of  Abdalaris,  ancient  Cordova.” 

Southey’s  Roderick. 


Ib’n  m§h'hl-$d-deen',)  (see  remarks  on  Oriental  names,  is 
the  Introduction,  page  17,)  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  present  century,  was  born  near  Mascara* 
Algeria,  about  1807.  His  father,  Mehi-ed-Deen,  was  a 
Maraboot  (Marabout)  or  religious  noble  of  great  influ¬ 
ence.  Having  become  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
talents,  Abd-el-Kader  was  chosen  emir  of  the  Arab 
tribes  in  Algeria  soon  after  that  region  was  invaded  by 
the  French  in  1830.  He  attacked  Or&n  in  1832,  but, 
after  the  most  determined  and  repeated  assaults,  was 
repulsed  by  the  French  artillery,  and  in  1834  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  French  general,  who  recognized  him  as 
Emir  of  Mascara  and  OrSn.  In  1835  he  defeated  a 
French  army  at  Macta.  After  the  victory  of  General 
Bugeaud  at  Sikka,  1836,  the  war  was  suspended  by  a 
treaty,  (1837.)  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1839  by  the 
Arabs,  who  were  stimulated  against  the  infidel  in¬ 
vaders  by  fanaticism  as  well  as  patriotism.  In  the  long 
contest  which  ensued  against  a  power  immeasurably 
superior  to  his  own,  Abd-el-Kader  displayed  remark¬ 
able  energy,  skill,  presence  of  mind,  and  fertility  of  re¬ 
sources,  combined  with  administrative  talents  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  he  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender, 
in  December,  1847,  which  he  did  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Alexandria  or  St.  Jean-d’Acre.  By  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  he  was  sent  to  France, 
and  detained  as  a  captive  until  about  the  end  of  1852, 
when  he  was  released  by  the  order  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  afterwards  resided  chiefly  at  Brussa  and  Damascus. 

While  Abd-el-Kader  was  imprisoned  in  France,  Gen¬ 
eral  Daumas,  who  had  charge  of  him,  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends,  “You  are  going  to  see  the  illustrious  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  chateau  of  Pau.  .  .  You  have  known 
Abd-el-Kader  in  his  prosperity,  at  a  time  when,  so  to 
speak,  all  Algeria  acknowledged  his  rule.  Well,  you 
will  find  him  greater  and  more  extraordinary  in  his  ad¬ 
versity  than  he  was  in  his  prosperity.”  In  i860,  when 
all  the  Christian  population  of  Syria  was  threatened 
with  massacre,  Abd-el-Kider  protected,  with  sleepless 
vigilance  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life,  many 
thousands  of  both  sexes  until  the  danger  was  past. 

Abd-el-Kader  excelled  in  all  martial  exercises.  As 
an  equestrian  he  was  unrivalled,  even  among  a  people 
whose  warriors  may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback.  His 
quickness  of  intellect  and  his  memory  were  extraor¬ 
dinary.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  already  knew  the 
Koran  by  heart.  His  literary  attainments  would  have 
conferred  distinction  even  upon  one  who  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  study.  In 
addition  to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  graceful  and  spirit-stirring  eloquence.  He  died 
at  Damascus,  May  26,  1883. 

See  “  Life  of  Abd-el-KSder,”  by  Colonel  Churchill,  London, 
1867  ;  also  the  **  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Abd-el-K&der-Ghilflnee,  (-Ghilflnl,)  Sbd'el-kYd^r 
ge-li'nee  or  Ge-li'nee,  an  eminent  Persian  doctor  of  the 
Soofee  (Sfifi)  sect,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Like  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  the 
Soofees  believe  in  one  eternal  God  ;  but  their  views  of 
a  future  state  are  more  spiritual  than  those  taught  by  the 
Koran.  Abd-el-Kader  wrote  various  works  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Soofees,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 
Died  at  Bagdad  in  1 165. 

Abd-el-Kadir.  See  Abd-el-Kader. 

Abd-el-Lateef  or  AbdellatSf,  fib'del-ll-teeff,  or 
Abdullattif,  ib'ddol-lcl-teef',  an  eminent  Arabian  his¬ 
torian  and  physician,  born  at  Bagdad  in  1 162.  He  wrote 
an  important  work  on  the  history,  antiquities,  ahd  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Egypt,  of  which  De  Sacy  published  a  French 
version  entitled  “Relation  de  l’Fgypte,”  (1810.) 

See  WOstenfeld,  “  Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte;”  **  Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Abd-el-Malek  or  -Malik,#  ib'del-mt'lek  or  -mil'ek, 
(Ibn-Habeeb  or  -Habib,  Tb’n  hH-beeb',)  a  famous 
Mohammedan  historian  and  divine,  bom  at  Cdrdova  in 
801;  died  853. 

Abd-el-Malek,*  (Ibn-Koreyb — ko-rab',)  generally 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Arabic  words  Malek  (m&l'ek)  (writ 
ten  also  Melek.  m&l'ek)  and  Milek  (md'lek)  differ  in  signification  as 
well  as  pronunciation :  the  former  signifies  “  king,”  the  latter  “  mas¬ 
ter”  or  “possessor.” 


4,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  h,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  i  <5,  u,  y,  short ;  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  f&r,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nflt;  good;  moon; 
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called  Alasmaee,  (Alasma’I,)  dl-is'mi-ee',  a  celebrated 
Mohammedan  doctor,  born  at  Bassora  about  740.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  is  said  to  have 
known  by  heart  above  16,000  poems.  Haroun-al-Kaschjd, 
hearing  of  the  fame  of  Alasmaee,  invited  him  to  his  court 
and  chose  him  as  his  own  instructor.  He  died  at  Bag¬ 
dad  about  821.  The  famous  romance  of  Antar  has  been 
ascribed  to  him. 

Abd-el-Mdlek  or  Abd-ul-M&lik,*  ibd'dol-mii'lik, 
a  sultan  of  Western  Africa,  was  born  at  Fez  about  1500. 
When  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sebastian,  King 
of  Portugal,  he  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defence, 
and,  though  labouring  under  severe  disease,  accompanied 
his  army,  in  a  litter,  to  the  field  of  battle,  (August,  1578.) 
The  Moors  were  victorious,  and  Sebastian  was  taken  and 
put  to  death ;  but  Abd-el-Malik  died  of  exhaustion  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest,  and  Mohammed,  his  nephew,  whom  he 
had  dethroned,  and  at  whose  instigation  the  Portuguese 
king  had  begun  the  war,  was  drowned  in  his  flight.  This 
battle  has  been  called  “the  battle  of  the  three  kings.” 

Abd-el-Malek,*  (Ibn-Merwfin  —  mer'win',)  the 
fifth  caliph  of  the  house  of  Omeyyah,  ascended  the  throne 
in  685.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior  while 
quelling  several  formidable  rebellions  in  his  dominions ; 
he  was  brave,  just,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  the 
duties  of  his  religion,  and  was  moreover  a  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing  arid  the  useful  arts.  Died  in  705,  aged  sixty  years. 

See  Weil,  “  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  voL  i.  chap.  ix. 

Abd-el-Melek.  See  Abd-el-Malek. 

Abd-el-Moomen,  (-Moumen  or  -Mftmen,)  flbd'el- 
moo'men,  written  also  Abdul-Mftmen,  the  second 
prince  or  sultan  of  the  line  of  Almohades,  in  Africa,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Tlemsen,  about  1 100.  On  the 
death  of  Al-Mahdee,  (Al-Mahdi,)  founder  of  the  new 
dynasty,  he  managed  to  get  himself  elected  successor  to 
the  throne,  in  1 130.  His  reign  was  constantly  occupied 
with  wars,  in  which  he  was  for  the  most  part  eminently 
successful.  Having  subdued  all  his  enemies  in  Western 
Africa,  he^  was  preparing  to  cross  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  put  a  stop  to  the  victorious  career  of  Alphonso 
VIII.,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of  which  he 
jiied,  in  1163.  'He  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  which  his 
successors  retained. 

See  Abd-el-Moumbn,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 


Abd-el-Moottalib,  (or  -Muttalib,)  dbd'el-mdot'- 
tl-lib,f  written  also  Abd-el-Mottalib  and  Abdol- 
Motalleb,  a  rich  citizen  of  Mecca,  born  in 497  A.D.,  was 
the  son  of  Hashem  and  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mo¬ 
hammed.  He  is  said  to  have  dug  at  Mecca,  in  obedience 
to  a  command  given  him  in  a  vision,  the  famous  well 
of  Zemzem,  which  was  destined  to  supplv  pilgrims  with 
water  through  all  succeeding  ages.  Die<3  in  579. 

See  Abd-el-Mottalib,  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale 
Sprbngkr,  “Life  of  Mohammad.” 

Abdel-Mumen.  See  Abd-el-Moomen. 

Abd-el-WahftbAbd'el-wi-Hib',  orAbdul-Wahftb, 
ftb'ddol-wi-hib',  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahab- 
ites,  (Wahabees  or  Wahabys,)  was  born  in  the  Arabian 
province  of  Nejcl  in  1691.  He  did  not,  as  has  been  as¬ 
serted,  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  a  new  religion.  He 
saw,  as  he  believed,  that  the  primitive  Mohammedan 
faith  had  become  totally  corrupted,  and  his  efforts  were 
directed  towards  introducing  a  thorough  reformation. 
He  acknowledged  the  Koran  and  the  traditionary  law, 
the  “  Sobnnah,”  (or  “  Sunnah,”)  to  be  the  foundation  of 
religion;  but  the  opinions  even  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mentators  were  not,  he  maintained,  to  be  received  im¬ 
plicitly.  He  complained  that  many  of  the  Mohammedan 
professors  bestowed  upon  the  prophet  and  the  saints 
honours  which  were  equivalent  to  adoration.  He  held 
and  proclaimed  that  before  God  all  men  were  equal,  and 


B  See  note  on  last  column  of  preceding  page, 
t  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  accentuation  of  this 
name :  some  writers  give  Abd-el-Mut&lil> ,  (or  -Motdllib ;)  but  the  best 
authorities  make  the  penultima  short.  Hammer-Purgstall  (Litera 
turgeschichte  der  Araber,  voL  i.  p.  384)  spells  it  AbdolMothtkalib, 
[*•*•  -MoththSlib,  for  he  uniformly  places  an  accent  on  the  long  sylla- 
i?S  should  also  be  observed  that  he  employs  th  (in  German)  for 
/hard.  Pccock,  in  his  Latin  version  of  Abulpharagius,  writes  the 
name  with  U,  Abdol-Motallab  or  -Motalleb  ;  but  in  the  Arabic  text 
the  penultima  is  short.  (See  “  Historia  Dynastiaium,”  Oxford,  1663.) 


that  it  was  a  sin  to  pray  to  departed  saints  or  to  honour 
their  relics  more  than  those  of  ordinary  persons.  The 
Wahabites,  wherever  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  domes  and  ornamental  tombs :  even  the 
cupola  over  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  at  Mecca, 
and  his  tomb  at  Medina,  were  demolished.  Abd-el-Wa 
hab  died  in  1787. 


See  Burckhardt,  “Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Wahabys,” 
London  1830;  “Voyages  d’Ali-Bey,”  Paris,  1814;  Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien,”  etc. 


Ab d-ex-Raiiman,  ibd'eR-aiH'min,*  (or  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  2.b/ddoR-RiH7m2.n,)  L,  written  also  Abdar- 
rahman,  (the  “servant  of  the  Merciful,”  that  is,  of  God,) 
the  founder  of  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  of  sultans  in  Spain, 
in  opposition  to  the  caliphs  of  the  new  line,  (the  Abbas- 
sides.)  He  wrested  Moslem  Spain  from  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  caliph  in  756,  and  died  in  788  A.D. 


See  Al-Makkari,  “History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spam.” 


Abd-er-Rahman  H.,  the  fourth  sultan  of  Cdrdova  of 
the  Omeyyah  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  in  822  A.D. 
He  was  an  able  warrior,  was  eminent  for  his  modera¬ 
tion,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  was  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learning.  Died  in  852  a.d. 

Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  surnamed  An-Nasir-Lideen- 
Illah  or -LiDfNiLLAH, an-ni'sir-le-dee'nil'lih,  (/./-.“the 
defender  of  the  religion  of  God,”)  the  eighth  sultan  and 
first  caliph  of  Cdrdova,  began  to  reign  in  912,  and  by 
his  talents  and  energy  raised  the  Mohammedan  empire 
in  Spain  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  both  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  One  of  his  palaces  near  Cordova  was 
decorated  with  unequalled  magnificence  ;  the  audience- 
room,  in  particular,  was  adorned  with  golden  images  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  roof  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  pure  gold.  After  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
An-Nasir  died  in  961,  at  the  age  of  73.  An-Nasir-Li- 
deen-Illah  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  caliphs  of 
the  Abbasside  dynasty*  as  well  as  of  several  other  Mo¬ 
hammedan  princes. 

Abd-er-Rahman- Algh&fekee,  (or  -Alghftfeki,) 
dl-Gd'fS-kee7,  a  Moslem  governor  of  Spain,  invaded  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and,  having  ravaged 
Aquitaine,  encountered  the  French  army  under  Charles 
Martel  near  Tours,  in  October,  732  a.d.  After  a  se¬ 
vere  and  prolonged  contest,  the  Christians  gained  a 
complete  victory,  which  saved  Europe  from  the  Moham- 
medan  yoke  and  put  an  effectual  check  to  the  conquests 
of  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  Abd-er-Rahman  himself  was 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Abd-er-Rahman,  (Ibn-Khaldoon  or  -Khal- 
dfin.)  See  Ibn-Khaldoon. 

Abd-er-Rahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Ameer,  Shere  Ali,  was  born 
about  1830.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  civil  war  of  , 
1864  and  was  made  Governor  of  Balkh,  but  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Turkestan  in  1868.  In  1880  he  returned  and 


was  chosen  Ameer.  He  proved  an  able  ruler,  and  was 
friendly  to  Great  Britain,  receiving  from  it  an  annual 
subsidy  and  military  supplies.  lie  died  October  3, 
1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Habibulla  Khan. 

Abd-er-Razzftk,  dbd'eR-R&z-zik',  or  Audurrazzftk, 
db'dooR-Rdz-zIk',  the  founder  of  a  small  empire  in  East¬ 
ern  Persia,  about  1336,  which  lasted  only  till  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Tamerlane  in  1381. 

Abd-er-Razzftk,  or  Abd-er-Rezzftk,  (Kam&l-ed- 
Deen  or  Kemfll-ed-Din,  ka-m&l'  ed-deen',)  a  Persian 
traveller  and  historian,  born  at  Herit  in  1413 ;  died 
about  1475.  He  wrote  an  interesting  history  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Tamerlane. 

Abdias,  db-dee'ds,  (Ben- Shalom  -shi'lom,)  a  Jew¬ 
ish  rabbi  of  the  seventh  century,  went  to  Arabia  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  Mohammed,  who  is  said  to  have  converted  him. 


*  Most  European  writers  accentuate  this  name  on  the  last  syllable, 
Abd-er-Rahman  ;  but  we  have  preferred  to  follow  Hammer-Purgstall, 
who  invariably  gives  it  with  the  ultirta.  short — Abderrahman,  (ab- 
der-iih'min.)  So  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
toe  Arabic  texts  of  the  Mohammedan  writers,  they  have  nearly 
always  confirmed  the  practice  of  that  eminent  Orientalist  Both 
forms  are  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  that  given  above  is  sanctioned 
by  the  best  Arabic  usage 


eas  h;  q  as  t;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (ft&*"Scc  Explanations,  p.  23 
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Abdol-Malik.  See  Abd-el-Malek. 

Abdol-Moththalib.  See  Abd-el-Moottalib. 

Abdolonimus.  See  Abdalonymus. 

Abd-ool-A-zeez,  ib'ddol-i-zeez',  oftener  written 
Abdul-Aziz,  a  Turkish  sultan,  born  February  9,  1830, 
was  a  son  of  Mahmood  II.,  (1785-1839.)  In  1861  he 
succeeded  his  brother,  Abd-ool-Mejeed,  (1823-61.)  His 
reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  insurrections,  (in  Monte¬ 
negro,  Crete,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  etc.,),  and  in  1876  he 
was  deposed  by  the  Sheikh-ool-Islam.  He  is  said  to 
fcave  committed  suicide,  July  4,  1876 ;  but  Midhat  Pasha 
was  afterwards  accused  of  murdering  him,  and  was 
banished  to  Arabia  for  the  crime. 

Abd-ool-  (Abdul-  or  Abdoul-)  Hamid,  (or  -Ha¬ 
rriet,)  ib'dool-  h&'mid,(or  h&'met,)  Sultan  of  Turkey,  born 
in  1725,  was  a  son  of  Ahmed  III.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Mustapha  III.  in  1774.  Having  been  defeated 
by  the  Russians,  he  obtained  a  short  peace  by  the  treaty 
of  Kootchook-Kainarji  in  July,  1774.  He  was  again 
involved  in  war  against  Russia,  and  lost  a  battle  at  Oc- 
zakow,in  1788.  Died  in  1789. 

Abd-ool-Hamid,  or  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  second  son  of  Abd-ool-Mejeed,  (1823-61,)  was 
born  September  22,  1842.  After  the  brief  reign  of  his 
imbecile  brother,  Moorad  V.,  he  came  to  the  throne  in 
1876.  His  country  was,  at  his  accession,  involved  in 
dreadful  civil  wars  and  insurrections,  and  the  bloody 
Russian  contest  of  1877-78  Soon  followed,  as  a  result  of 
which  Turkey  lost  much  territory  to  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Greece,  while  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  became 
independent,  Cyprus  passed  under  British  rule,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Novi-Bazar  were  practically  ceded  to 
Austria.,  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  became  auton¬ 
omous,  and  shortly  afterwards  Tunis  was  compelled  to 
accept  French  control. 

Abd-ool-Mejeed,  Abdoul-Medjid,  or  Abdul- 
Mejid,  Ib'ddol-ms-jeed',  an  eminent  Mohammedan 
poet,  vizier  to  AboorMohammed,  the  last  king  of  Bada- 
joz.  He  died  about  1125. 

Abd-ool-Mejeed,  Abdul-Mejid,  01  Abdoul- 
Medjid,  lb'ddol-m£-jeed',  [Ger.  spelling,  Abdul  Med- 
schid,]  Sultan  of  Turkey,  born  in  1823,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Mahmood  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  July  1,  1839. 
He  found  Turkey  at  war  against  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt, 
whose  victorious  army  was  marching  towards  his  capital. 
From  this  danger  he  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of 
the  great  European  powers  in  1840.  He  pursued  the 
course  of  reform  commenced  by  his  father,  which  was 
resisted  by  a  fanatical  party  among  his  subjects,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  spirit  of  tolerance  towards  Christians.  About 
the  end  of  1853  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
in  which  France  and  England  were  the  allies  of  Abd-ool- 
Mejeed.  (See  Nicholas  I.)  He  died  in  June,  1861,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abd-dol-Azeez,  (Abdul- 
Aziz.) 

v 

See  Abdoul  Mbdjid,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale. 

Abdcr-Rahman.  See  Abd-er- Rahman 

Abdoul-Meiek.  See  Abd-el-Malek. 

Abdulaziz.  See  Abdelaziz. 

Abdul-Kadir.  See  Abd-el-Kader. 

Abdul-Malik.  See  Abd-el-Malek, 

Abdul-Mflmen.  See  Abd-el-Moomen. 

Abdurrahman.  See  Abd-er-Rahman. 

Ab'df,  (M/ra  Smith,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in 
"London  about  1818,  was  a  niece  of  Horace  and  James 
Smith.  She  mairied  a  Rev.  Mr  Abdy,  of  London. 
She  published  agreeable  verses  and  tales,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  various  annuals.  Perhaps  her  most 
important  work  is  her  “Appeal  on  Behalf  of  Govern¬ 
esses.”  Died  in  July,  1867. 

A’BSc'kStt,  (Arthur  William,)  an  English  author, 
sen  of  G.  A.  A’Becket,  (usually  spelled  with  a  single  /,) 
was  born  at  Hammersmith,  October  25,  1844.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  civil  service,  but  soon  left  it  and  became  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  He  is  author  of  a  number  of  plays  and  novels. 

A’Bec'ket,  (Gilbert  Abbot,)  a  witty  and  humorous 
English  writer,  born  in  London  in  1810  or  1811.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  contributed  to 
the  London  “Times”  and  “  Punch.”  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Comic  Blackstone,”  (1844-46,)  and  “The 
Comic  History  of  England,”  (1848.)  Died  in  1856. 


A  Becket,  (Thomas.)  See  Becket. 

A-bed'ne-gc/,  called  also  Az-a-rl'ah,  one  of  the 
three  Hebiew  captives  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  his  fiery  furnace. 
(See  Daniel  i.  7 ;  ii.  49 ;  iii.  10,  etc.) 

Abegg,  (Julius  Friedrich  Heinrich,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Eriangen  in  1796.  He  became  professor 
of  law  at  Breslau  in  1826,  and  published  many  legal 
works.  Died  at  Berlin,  May  29,  1868. 

Abeille,  IT^  ',  [Fr.  pron.  i'bkV  or  t'b&'ye,]  (Gas- 
pard,)  a  mediocre  French  lyric  and  tragic  poet,  bom  in 
Provence  in  1648.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and 
received  the  title  of  “Abbe.”  In  1704  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1718. 

Abeille,  i'b&I',  (Louis,)  a  German  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Baireuth  about  176$.  He  produced 
several  successful  operas,  etc.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Abeille,  (Louis  Paul,)  a  French  writer  and  agricul 
turist,  born  at  Toulon  in  1719.  He  was  for  several 
years  inspector-general  of  the  manufactures  of  France. 
Died  in  1807. 

Abeille,  (Scipion,)  a  French  surgeon  and  poet,  was 
a  brother  of  Gaspard,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  in  verso 
a  “Description  of  the  Bones,”  (“  Histoir.e  des  Os,”  1685.) 
Died  in  1697. 

Abeken,  lb'$h-k$n,  (Bernhard  Rudolph,)  a  Ger 
man  writer,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1780.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Schiller  as  tutor  to  his  children,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  professor  in  the  College  of  Osnabriick.  Among 
his  works  are  “Studies  on  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante,”  (1826,)  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Cicero,  “  Cicero  in  seinen  Briefen,”  (1835,)  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  in  1854.  Died  February  24,  1866. 

A'bel,  [in  Hebrew  S^n>]  the  second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  martyr,  and  the  first 
of  mankind  who  suffered  physical  death,  having  been 
murdered  by  Cain,  his  brother.  (See  Genesis  iv.,  and 
Hebrews  xi.  4 ;  also  Matthew  xxiii.  35.) 

Abel,  [Dan.  pron.  1'bSl,]  a  king  of  Denmark,  second 
son  of  Waldemar  II.  He  secretly  instigated  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  brother,  Erik  VT.,  and  was  elected  king  in 
his  stead  in  1250.  He  was  killed,  while  endeavouring  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Frisians,  in  1252. 

Abel,  a'bel,  (Clarke,)  an  English  surgeon  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  about  1780.  He  accompanied  Lord  Am¬ 
herst  to  China  in  1816  as  naturalist  of  the  expedition, 
and  published  a  “  Narrative  of  a  Joumev  in  the  Interior 
of  China,”  (1818,)  which  has  been  hignly  commended. 
He  was  afterwards  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  governor 
general  of  India,  and  died  in  1826. 

See  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  Dec.  1827. 

Abel,  (Sir  Frederick  Augustus,)  born  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1827.  Chemist  to  the  War  Department, 
1854-88;  secretary  and  director  Imperial  Institute. 
He  was  president  of  the  British  Association  in  its 
1890  meeting,  and  wrote  several  works  on  explosives. 
He  was  created  baronet  in  1893.  Died  Sept.  8,  1902. 

Abel,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished  historical  painter, 
born  near  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  in  1768.  He  passed 
six  years,  1802-8,  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  “Pro¬ 
metheus  Bound”  and  designs  from  the  Iliad.  He  after¬ 
wards  worked  in  Vienna,  and  produced,  besides  many 
portraits,  some  historical  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
“  Flight  into  Egypt.”  Died  in  Vienna  in  1818. 

Abel,  (Karl,)  was  born  at  Berlin,  November  25, 
1837.  Has  been  an  active  student  of  philology,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  Egyptian  and 
Indo-German  speech  and  other  linguistic  subjects,  and 
is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

Abel,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  musician,  bom 
at  Kothen  in  1725.  In  1763  he  removed  to  London, 
where  for  many  years  he  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity; 
but,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  public  taste,  his  con¬ 
certs  ceased  at  last  to  attract  any  attention.  He  died  in 
1787.  He  is  noted  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Cra¬ 
mer. 

Abel,  I'bSl,  (Niels  Henrik,)  a  distinguished  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Findo,  in  ‘  Norway,  in  1862.  He 
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studied  at  the  University  of  Christiania  ;  and  afterwards, 
by  the  aid  of  a  pension  from  the  government,  travelled 
through  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1827,  and  died  in  1829. 
The  special  object  of  Abel’s  scientific  labours  was  the 
theory  of  elliptic  functions.  The  celebrated  Legendre 
spoke  with  astonishment  of  his  discoveries,  and  evidently 
regarded  his  mathematical  talents  as  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  and  highest  order. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra 
pbie  G4n6rale.” 

A'b^l,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
pi  lest  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  passed  M.A.  in  1516.  In  1530  he  became 
rector  of  Bradwell,  in  Essex,  and  domestic  chaplain  of 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon.  His  defence  of  the  queen 
(“  Invicta  Veritas,”  1532)  was  very  able  and  spirited.  He 
published  other  books  and  tractates,  and  was  executed 
at  Smithfield,  July-30,  1540,  on  the  charge  of  misprision 
of  treason. 

Abel,  von,  fon  S'bel,  (Jakob  Friedrich,)  a  German 
philosopher,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1751,  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Tubingen.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
werks,  “  Collection  and  Explanation  of  the  Remarkable 
Phenomena  of  Human  Life,”  (“  Sammlung  und  Er- 
klarung  merkwiirdiger  Erscheinungen  aus  dem  mensch- 
lichen  Leben,”  3  vols.,  1790.)  Died  in  1829. 

Abel,  von,  (Karl,)  a  Bavarian  statesman,  born  at 
Wetzlar  in  1788.  He  became  minister  of  the  interior  in 
1838,  and  the  chief  of  the  absolutist  or  ultramontane 
party.  By  the  influence  of  Lola  Montes  he  was  driven 
from  power  in  February,  1847.  Died  January  30,  1859. 

Abel-D e-Pujol.  See  Pujol. 

Abel  Remusat.  See  R£musat. 

Abela,  £-ba'l£,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  Maltese,  of 
noble  family,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  wrote  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Malta  Illus¬ 
trated,  with  its  Antiquities,  and  other  Information,” 
1“  Malta  illustrata  con  le  sue  Antichita  ed  altre  Notizie.”) 
Born  in  1582  ;  died  in  1655. 

Ab'e-lard'  (Pierre)  or  Abailard,  [Fr.  pron.  t'bi'- 
1£r';  in  Latin,  Pe'trus  Ab/elar'dus,]  a  celebrated 
French  philosopher  and  logician,  was  born  near  Nantes 
in  1079.  After  having  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
William  de  Champeaux,  the  most  skilful  dialectician  of 
the  age.  But  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and 
often  challenged  him  to  public  disputations,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  so  elated  by  his  frequent  triumphs  that  not 
only  his  master  but  his  fellow-students  were  disgusted 
with  his  vanity.  About  1 101  he  retired  from  Paris  and  set 
up  a  school  at  Melun,  whither  crowds  of  pupils  repaired 
to  hear  his  instructions.  Not  long  after,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where,  both  as  teacher  and  disputant,  he  was  soon 
without  a  rival.  When  he  was  about  thirty-four  years 
old,  Abelard  turned  his  attention  to  divinity,  and  went 
to  Laon  to  study  under  Anselme.  His  brilliant  repu¬ 
tation,  joined  to  his  vanity  and  arrogance,  raised  up 
against  him  bitter  enemies,  whose  persecution  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  town.,  He  then  reopened  a  school  in 
Paris,  and  his  fame  became  greater  than  ever  before. 
His  well-known  and  unfortunate  amour  with  his  pupil 
Heloise  need  not  be  related  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  left  him  defenceless  against  the  malice  of  those  ene¬ 
mies  whom  his  former  triumphs  and  arrogance  had  pro¬ 
voked.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  little  else  than  a 
succession  of  persecutions.  His  errors  and  his  afflic¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  at  last  taught  him  simplicity  and 
humility.  He  died  in  1142,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel, 
near  Chalons,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  His 
remains  were,  at  her  request,  given  up  to  Heloise,  and 
buried  at  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
founded,  and  where  she  was  then  prioress.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  she  wras  interred  in  the  same  tomb. 

Abelard  left  many  writings,  nearly  all  dialectical  or 
theological,  except  his  “Letters  to  Heloise,”  (“Epistolae 
Petri  Abaelardi  et  Heloisae,”)  and  the  “  History  of  [his] 
Misfortunes,”  (“Historia  Calamitatum.”) 

“Abelard,”  says  Hallam,“  was  almost  the  first  -vho 
awakened  mankind,  in  the  age  of  darkness  ,  to  a  sympa- 


’  thy  with  intellectual  excellence.  His  bold  theories,  not 
the  less  attractive,  perhaps,  for  treading  upon  the  bounds 
of  heresy,  his  imprudent  vanity  that  scorned  the  regu¬ 
larly  acquired  reputation  of  older  men,  allured  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  disciples  who  would  never  have  listened  to  an 
ordinary  teacher.  .  .  .  But  the  whole  of  Abelard’s 
life  was  the  shipwreck  of  genius  >  and  of  genius  both 
the  source  of  his  own  calamities  and  unserviceable  to 
posterity.”  (“Middle  Ages,”  vol.  iv.  p.  377.) 

See  Cousin’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Works  of  Abelard,”  1836 ;  Ber- 
ington,  “  History  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,”  1787  ,  J.  Hughes,  “  Life 
of  Abelard,”  1751 ;  Berington,  “  History  of  the  Middle' Ages,”  1814 ; 
Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy,”  1766;  Dom  Gervaise,  “Vie 
d’ Abelard,”  1720;  Fessler,  “Abalard  und  Heloise,”  2  vols.,  1806: 
Schlosser,  “Abalard  und  Dulcin,”  1807;  Feuerbach,  “Abalard 
und  Heloise,”  1834;  O.  Guizot,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits 
d’Abailard  et  de  Heloise,”  1839  •  Ch.  de  Remusat,  “Abelard,”  a 
vols.,  18.15;  Fleury,  “Histoire  de  1’figlise,”  1751;  Beknardus, 
(Saint,)  “  Epistolae  also  articles  in  the  “Westminster  Review,”  vol. 
xxxii.,  and  the  “  Foreign  Quarterly,”  vol.  xrxvi. 

Abelin,  f'beh'lS.N',  or  Abeling,  4'beh-ling,  (Johan*. 
Philipp,)  a  German  historian,  born  at  Strasburg,  a  s¬ 
sumed  in  some  of  his  works  the  name  of  Johann  L ul>  . 
wig  Gottfried,  (Gothofredus.)  He  published  many 
works,  among  which  are  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  “Theatrum  Europseum,”  a  valuable  record  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  which  was  continued  to  the  twenty- 
first  volume,  and  a  description  of  the  West  Indies,  (“  His¬ 
toria  Antipodum,”  1655.)  Died  about  1646. 

A/bell,  (Arunah  Shepherdson,)  an  American 
journalist,  was  born  at  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
August  10,  1806.  He  founded,  with  two  partners,  the 
Philadelphia  “Public  Ledger”  in  1836,  and  in  1837 
the  Baltimore  “Sun.”  He  was  associated  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  in  establishing  the  electric  telegraph. 
At  his  death,  April  19,  1888,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Baltimore. 

Abell,  a'bel  or  £-b§l',  (John,)  an  English  singer  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  was  attached  to  the  chapel  o i 
Charles  II.  He  was  banished  as  a  papist  in  168& 
Died  after  1700. 

AbelJLi  or  Abelly,  t'b&'le',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Paris  in  1527.  He  was  con¬ 
fessor  to  Catherine  de  Medicis.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1600. 

Abelli  or  Abelly,  (Louis,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  Paris  in  1603.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Rodez 
in  1664,  and  died  in  1691.  He  wrote  numerous  theo¬ 
logical  works. 

Aben-  (or  Ebn-)  Beitar,  I'bin-bil-e-taR'  or  -bi-taR', 
(Abdal'lah-Ibn-  (Ib’n)  Ah'med,}  an  Arabian  botan¬ 
ist,  born  near  Malaga;  died  in  1248. 

Abencerage,  a-bSn'se-raj',  [Sp.  pron.  ii-B$n-th&-rjl'- 
h£,]  plural,  Abencerages  or  Abencerrages,  (a  Span¬ 
ish  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Ben!  Serraj,  i.e.  the  “  Sons 
of  Serraj,”)  the  name  of  a  noble  Moorish  family  in  th 
kingdom  of  Granada,  originally  from  Cordova.  Sever 
members  of  this  family  acted  prominent  parts  in  the 
riod  which  preceded  the  conquest  of  Granada  bv 
Spaniards.  There  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  / 
cerages  and  the  Zegris.^  ' 

Abendana,  li-bSn-d&'ni,  (Jacob,)  a  Spank  h  Jew, 
who  lived  in  London,  and  wrote  cofrimentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  Died  in  1685. 

Abendroth,  d'bent-rdt',  (Amadeus  Augu  st,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  lawyer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1767.  Tie  became 
mayor  of  that  city  in  1810,  and  burgomaster  in  1831. 
Died  in  1842. 

Aben-  ($/b£n)  Ez'ra,  a  Spanish  Jew,  born  at  Toledo 
in  1 1 19.  As  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  he  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank.  He  excelled  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science ;  he  was  an  eminen'  tronomer,  math¬ 
ematician,  physician,  linguist,  and  p  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  m  1194. 

Aben-Humeya,  i'b^n-hoo-rr  king  of 

Granada,  born  about  1520.  He  ^  ’origin, 

and  was  chosen  king  by  the  f  ,  ,  .  volted 

against  Philip  II.  He  was  capl;  ;  '68. 

Abenpace.  See  Avenp 

Ab'^r-corn,  (James  H/  f  .  c  iVlx  \  sh 

statesman,  born  January  ? 
his  grandfather,  as  Mar 
peerage,  and  in  1868  w 
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Liberal  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Abercorn. 
He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1866  to  1868,  and 
again  fiom  1874  to  1876.  Died  Oct.  31,  1885. 

Abeicrombie,  ab'er-krum-be,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  learned  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  born  in  1758;  died  in  1841. 

Abercrombie,  (James,)  a  major-general  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army  in  America,  where  he  arrived  and  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  at  Albany  in  1756.  The  French 
having  obtained  possession  of  the  lakes,  Abercrombie  in 
1758  was  intrusted  by  Pitt  with  a  force  of  50,000  men  to 
recover  the  places  which  had  been  lost.  On  the  8th  01 
July  he  attacked  Ticonderoga  at  the  head  of  15,000 
troops,  but  was  repulsed  by  Montcalm  with  g  t  loss. 
He  was  superseded  by  Lord  Amherst.  Died  i..  ;78i. 

Abercrombie,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  physician, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1780.  Having  graduated  as  an 
M.D.  in  1803,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  rose  to  the 
^ighe.st  „  rank  in  his  profession.  His  reputation  was 
w’iely  extended  by  his  writings,  among  which  are 
_  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of 
rhe  brain  and  Spinal  C  d,”  (1828,)  “Inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and  the  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  Truth,”  (1830,)  a  a  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings,”  (1833.)  Refe  ring  to  his  work  on  the  intellect¬ 
ual  powers,  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  observes,  “  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  mental  phenomena  are  clear  and  pre¬ 
cise,  and  his  reasonings  perspicuous  and  sound.  .  .  . 
The  style  of  the  work  merits  equal  praise.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  ana  unambitious,  without  being  devoid  of  ornament 
or  power.”  («  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1831.)  He 
was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
*n  r^35-  Died  in  November,  1844. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
rol  v. 


Abercrombie,  (John  Joseph,)  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1798.  He  graduated  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in  1822,  and  served  with  honour 
in  the  Black  Hawk,  Florida,  Mexican,  and  civil  wars, 
attaining  in  1861  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  regular  army, 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  retired  in 
1865,  a  d  died  January  3,  1877. 

Abercromby,  ab'er-krum-be,  (Alexander,)  a  Scot 
tish  judge,  the  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
was  born  in  1745.  In  1792  (on  the  death  of  Lord  Hailes) 
he  became  a  judge  in  the  court  of  justiciary.  Died  in 
1795.  He  wrote  several  interesting  papers  for  “The 
Mirror”  and  “The  Lounger,”  two  literary  periodicals 
edited  by  Mackenzie. 


See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 
Abercromby,  (David,)  a  Scottish  physician,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Besides  four  short  treatises  on  medicine,  he  wrote  several 
.-Yorks  on  other  subjects.  His  “  Fur  Academicus”  (“Aca- 
1  emical  Thief”)  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit 
.d  learning.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
fh  are  unknown. 

bercromby,  (James,)  Baron  Dunfermline,  a 
^  peer,  a  son  of  Sir  R.flph,  noticed  below,  was 
in  1776.  He  entered  Parliament  about  1812,  voted 
with  the  Whigs,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a  debater. 
He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1835 
to  1839,  irtK .which  year  he  resigned  and  passed  into  the 
House  of  fiords  as  Baron  Dunfermline.  Died  in  1858. 

Abercrorjiby,  (John,)  a  horticultural  writer,  born 
near  Edinburgh  in  1726.  His  first  work,  entitled  “Every 
Man  his  own  Gardener,”  had  a  great  sale ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  publishecka  number  of  others,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  “Tyie  British  Fruit  Gardener”  and  “The 
Gardener’s  Dail  Assistant.”  Died  in  1806. 

Abercrom!  Sir  John,)  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Ralph,  served.  him  in  Egypt,  and  obtained  the 

rank  of  ge  ’  ■  -ving  been  appointed  governor  of 

Madras/  itius  from  the  French  in  1810. 


He  did  t  in  1817. 

A '  oi  'jk,)  M.D.,  the  author  of  a  work 

er  *  uents  of  the  Scots  Nation,” 

(2  at  Forfar  in  1656,  and  is 

the  year  1720.  Although 
lerable  reputation,  it  pos- 


Abercromby,  (Sir  Ralph,)  a  distinguished  military 
commander,  was  born  in  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland, 
in  1734.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1752,  and  in  1754  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Leipsic 
to  study  civil  law.  But,  as  he  manifested  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  military  profession,  his  father  yielded  to 
his  wishes  and  permitted  him  to  join  the  army.  In 
1773  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament.  He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  any  way  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793.  In  1795  he  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  In  the  unfortunate  campaigns  in  Holland  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1793-5,  and  especially  in  that  o I 
1799,  he  did  everything  that  a  subordinate  officer  could 
do.  The  bravery  and  military  skill  which  he  evinced 
won  for  him  universal  respect,  and  every  one  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  had  he  commanded  in  chief  the  results  would 
have  been  very  different.  Abercromby  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  against  Egypt, 
which  set  out  in  1800  and  reached  its  destination  in 
1801.  A  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  troops  near 
Alexandria,  the  British  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
all  the  French  troops  in  that  country.  The  assailants 
were  bravely  repulsed,  but  during  the  action  the  British 
commander  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
died  a  few  days  after.  As  in  officer,  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
cromby  was  distinguished  by  talents  of  a  high  order, 
and  still  more  by  a  humane  and  generous  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers.  Though  perfectly  reckless 
in  exposing  himself,  he  was  extremely  careful  never  to 
expose  those  under  his  command  to  any  unnecessary 
danger.  As  a  man,  he  was  distinguished  for  benevolence, 
superiority  to  prejudice,  an  1  a  high  sense  of  honour.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  had  four  sons :  the  first  Lord  Aber¬ 
cromby  ;  .Sir  John  Abercromby,  who  served  with  credit 
Minder  his  father  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  general ;  Lord  Dunfermline ;  and  Alexander,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army. 

See  “  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,”  by  Lord  Dunferm¬ 
line  ;  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
V  'ilson,  “  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt.” 

Abercromby,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  British  general,  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Ralph.  He  became  governor 
of  Bombay  in  1789,  and  commander-in-chief  in  India  in 
1792.  After  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Rohillas, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1797,  and  was  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament.  Died  about  1827. 

Ab-§r-dare',  (Henry  Austin  Bruce,)  Lord,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  statesman,  born  in  1815,  the  son  of  Mr.  Bruce-Pryce, 
a  Welsh  gentleman.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837  ; 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1852 ;  was  under 
home-secretary,  1862-64,  home-secretary,  1868-73,  aRd 
lord  president  of  the  council,  1873-74.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1873.  Died  February  25,  1895. 

Ab-er-deen',  (George  Ham'ilton  Gor'don,)  Earl 
of,  a  British  statesman,  born  in  1784,  inherited  the  earl¬ 
dom  (in  the  Scottish  peerage)  from  his  grandfather,  whe 
died  in  1802.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Scottish  repre¬ 
sentative  peers  about  1807,  identified  himself  with  the 
Tory  party,  and  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Vi¬ 
enna  in  1813.  In  1814  he  became  Viscount  Gordon  in 
t(ie  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Pie  was  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  cabinet  of  Wellington, 
from  1828  until  November,  1830,  when  his  party  went 
out  of  power.  In  September,  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
appointed  him  to  the  same  office,  which  he  retained 
until  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party,  in  July,  1846.  Hir 
foreign  policy  was  pacific. 

After  the  death  of  Peel,  (1850,)  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Peelite  party.  On  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Derby,  in  December,  1852,  he  became 
prime  minister,  and  formed  his  cabinet  by  a  coalition  of 
Conservatives  and  Whigs  or  Liberals.  In  spite  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  maintain  peace,  Great  Britain  “  drifted  into  war” 
against  Russia,  in  1854.  He  lost  popularity  by  his  mod¬ 
eration  towards  Russia,  and  was  censured  for  remissness 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Having  been  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  about  February  1,  1855,  he  re 
signed  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmerston 
Died  in  December,  i860.  He  had  been  twice  married, 
and  left  a  son,  who  was  styled  Lord  Haddo. 
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Aberdeen,  (John  Campbell  Hamilton  Gor¬ 
don,)  Earl  of,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
August  3,  1847,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1870. 
He  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Conservative 
but  changed  his  views,  and  was  a  pronounced  Liberal 
by  1880.  Was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
by  Gladstone  in  1886,  and.  from  1893  to  1898  was 
Governor-general  of  Canada. 

Aberli,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a  Swiss  landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Winterthur  in  [723. 
His  landscapes  of  Swiss  scenery,  engraved  and  col¬ 
oured,  were  much  admired,  and  found  many  imitators. 
Died  at  Berne  in  1786. 

Ab'ernethy,  (James,)  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1815.  He  was  surveying 
officer  to  the  Admiralty  from  1842  to  1852,  and  was 
the  first  to  apply  hydraulic  power  in  the  working  of 
lock-gates.  He  performed  various  important  works 
of  engineering,  including  the  Birkenhead  docks  the 
Hull  works  in  the  Humber,  and  .the  works  at  Lake 
Aboukir  in  Egypt,  by  which  twenty  thousand  acres 
were  reclaimed.  He  was  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal.  In  1881  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Abernethy,  (John,)  an  eminent  dissenting  divine, 
born  at  Coleraine,  Ireland,  in  1680.  In  1730  he  be¬ 
came  the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation,  in 
addressing  whom  he  carefully  avoided  all  appeals  to  the 
affections,  maintaining  that  nothing  else  was  requisite 
than  merely  to  convince  the  reason.  Hence  his  follow¬ 
ers  were  termed  Rational  Dissenters.  Died  in  1740. 

Abernethy,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  surgeon 
and  physiologist,  born  in  London  in  1764,  was  a  pupil 
of  John  Hunter.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Aber¬ 
nethy,  noticed  above.  In  1786  he  became  assistant-sur¬ 
geon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London,  and  on 
the  death  of  Sir  C.  Blick  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  sur¬ 
geon  in  that  institution.  He  lectured  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  acquired  immense  popularity  as  a  teacher. 
He  published,  in  1809,  an  able  work  “On  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,”  in 
which  he  propounded  doctrines  which  have  made  a 
great  change  in  the  science  of  surgery.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  surgeon  who  performed  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery  and  the  external  iliac  artery. 
Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  exhibiting 
that  singular  mixture  of  shrewd  sense,  wit,  and  eccen¬ 
tricity  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  A  gouty  rich 
man  having  consulted  him  received  for  answer,  “Live 
on  sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it.”  In  domestic  relations 
he  is  said  to  have  been  amiable.  He  married  Ann 
Threlfall  in  1800.  Died  at  Enfield  in  April,  1831. 

See  George  MacIlwain,  “Memoirs  of  J.  Abernethy,”  1853 
Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Abesch,  iFb£sh,  (Anna  Barbara,)  a  famous  Swiss 
painter  on  glass.  Died  about  1750. 

Ab'gar-us,  [Gr.  ’A 3yapoc,]  written  also  Abagarus, 
Agbarus,  and  Augarus,  a  name  common  to  several 
kings  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia. 

Ab-I'a-thar,  [in  Hebrew,  "UV3X,]  a  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  and  one  of  the  chief  counse',\  of  King  David. 
(See  I.  Samuel  xxii.,  xxiii.,  and  xxx. ;  li.  Samuel  viii. 
and  xx. ;  I.  Kings  ii.  and  iv.) 

Abich,  i'biK,  (Wilhelm  Hermann,)  a  German 
geologist,  born  in  Berlin,  December  11,  1806.  From  1842 
to  1877  he  was  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Dorpat.  lie 
travelled  extensively  in  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 
etc.,  and  made  valuable  discoveries  in  geology,  miner¬ 
alogy,  and  geography.  He  pub  W;*d  various  reports, 
papers,  and  volumes  on  scientific  suujscts.  D.  1886. 

Abicot.  See  Haricot. 

Abidenus.  See  Abydenus. 

Ab'I-gail,  [Heb.  VrDXJ  a  Hebrew  matron,  who  was 
married  first  to  Nabal,  and  secondly  to  King  David. 
(See  1.  Samuel  xxv.) 

A-bl'jah  or  A-bl'a,  [in  Hebrew,  TTOX,  1  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  several  Israelites,  among  whom  may  be  named 
a  son  of  Jeroboam  and  a  son  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 

Ab-i'jam  [Heb.  D"3X]  or  Abijah,  King  of  Judah,  was 


a  son  of  Rehoboam,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne. 
After  a  reign  of  three  years,  he  died  about  955  B.CL-  (I. 
Kings  xv.  1-8;  II.  Chronicles  xiii.) 

Abildgaard,  l'bTld-goRd',(N  icholas,)  a  distinguished 
Danish  historical  painter,  born  in  Copenhagen  in  r/44. 
In  1772  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  spent  five  years.  Ke 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  painting  in  the 
Academy  of  Copenhagen.  Died  June  4,  1809.  He  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  painter  that  Denmark 
has  produced.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Socrates,”  and 
the  “Creation  of  the  World’  after  Orpheus.” 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Nagler. 
“Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Abildgaard,  (Peter  Christian,)  an  able  Danish 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  about  1740, 
was,  according  to  Malte-Brun,  a  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing.  He  wrote  many  treatises  on  medicine,  zoology, 
etc.,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  Megatherium  at  the 
same  time  as  Cuvier,  (1796.)  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  founder  of  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Copenhagen.  Died  January  11,  1801. 

See  “  Biographie  Universelle ;  ”  “  Historia  brevis  Regii  Institute 
Veterinarii,”  etc.,  Copenhagen,  1788  ;  Cuvier,  “  Sur  le*  Ossemen^; 
Fossiles.” 

Abildgaard,  (So'ren,)  a  Danish  naturalist,  born  be¬ 
tween  1720  and  1730.  He  wrote  two  works  on  topo¬ 
graphical  mineralogy,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  Physico- 
Mineralogical  Description  of  the  Promontory  of  Mioen,” 
(“  Physik-mineralogisk  Beskrivelse  over  Moens  Klint.” 
1781.)  Died  in  1791. 

See  Ersch,  “Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Literatur.” 

Abilfedss.  See  Aboolfeda. 

A-bim/e-le-eh,  [Heb.  iSo'UnJ  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Gideon,  chosen  king  by  the  men  of  Shechem  after 
he  had  slain  all  his  brothers  except  Jotham.  Afterwards, 
while  attempting  to  take  Thebez,  he  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  with  a  stone  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  by  a 
woman ;  upon  which  his  armour-bearer,  at  his  request, 
ran  him  through  the  body  with  a  sword,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  had  been  slain  by  a  woman.  (See  Judges 
ix.)  Two  kings  of  Gerar,  named  Abimelech,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (chaps,  xx.  and  xxvi.) 

Ab'in-ger,  (Lord,)  an  English  lawyer,  whose  proper 
name  was  James  Scarlett,  was  born  in  Jamaica  about 
1 769.  Having  been  educated  in  England,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1791,  and  obtained  great  success  as  a  pleader. 
He  was  appointed  attorney-general  in  1827,  and  became 
an  adherent  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Abinger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  almost  unri¬ 
valled  in  the  tact  and  address  with  which  he  operated  on 
the  m’nds  of  juries.  Died  in  1844,  leaving  several  S0i  .  / 

See  “Gentleman’s Magazine”  for  June,  1844  ;  Foss,  “  The  Judges 
of  England,”  vol.  ix. 

Ab'ing-tpn,  (Frances,)  a  celebrated  English  actress, 
born  about  the  year  1731.  She  excelled  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  comedy,  and  was  for  a  long  time  without  a 
rival.  Her  taste  in  dress  was  greatly  admired.  Her 
talents  and  elegant  manners  procured  her  admittance 
into  society  of  the  highest  rank ;  but,  as  a  woman,  her 
character  was  marred  with  those  moral  blemishes  so 
common  in  persons  of  her  profession.  She  died  in  1815. 

Abington,  (Thomas  and  William.)  See  Habing- 

TON.  .  ...  * 

Abisbai,  d-B^s-bil',  (Henry  O’Donnell,)  C 
a  Spanish  general  of  Irish  descent,  who  g 
tinguished  himself  in  resisting  the  French 
1809-10.  He  afterwards  acted  a  conspici 
the  political  as  well  as  military  affairs  of  Sp.«, 
death,  in  1834. 

A-bish'a-I,  [Heb.  one  of  the  thre. 

Zeruiah,  sister  of  King  David,  in  whose  army  he 
leader.  See  II.  Samuel  xxiii.  18;  also  I.  Samuel 
6-9. 

Ablancourt,  d’,  dt'blftN'kooR',  (Nicolas  Perro 
p&'ro',)  an  eminent  French  translator,  born  at  Chalo) 
sur-Marne  in  1606.  He  produced  translations  of  a 
tus,  Thucydides,  Caesar,  and  Lucian,  which  were  receiv 
with  favour ;  but  they  are  not  faithful,  and  are  now  n<r 
lected.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  AcadcT 
in  1637.  Colbert  proposed  him  as  historiographe 
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1662,  but  Louis  XIV.  rejected  him  because  be  was  a 
Protestant.  Died  in  1664. 

Ab-la'vi-us,  a  Roman  historian,  cited  by  Jornandes  in 
his  History  of  the  Goths.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
unknown. 

Ablesimof  or  Ablecimof,  l-bl$s'e-mof',  (Alexan¬ 
der,)  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  who  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  dramatist.  Among  his  works  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  national  comic  opera  entitled  “The  Miller,” 
(1779,)  which  is  considered  a  faithful  picture  of  Russian 
manners.  Died  at  Moscow  in  1784. 

Ab'nfr  or  Abiner,  [Heb.  "D3N  or  "IT  JX,]  the  son  of 
Ner,  was  captain  of  the  host  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel. 
After  the  death  of  Saul,  in  consequence  of  an  affront 
offered  him  by  Ishbosheth,  Abner  sought  to  transfer  the 
whole  kingdom  to  David.  But  Joab,  exasperated  be¬ 
cause  Abner  had  killed  his  brother  Asahel  in  battle, 
and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  influence  which  he  might  ac 
quire  with  David,  called  him  aside  under  pretence  of 
speaking  with  him  privafely,  and  treacherously  slew 
him. 

Ab'ney,  (Sir  Thomas,)  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  born  in  1639.  He  rendered  important  services  to 
William  III.  Died  in  1722. 

Abney,  (William  de  Wineleslie,)  astronomer 
and  physicist,  born  at  Derby,  England,  July  24,  1844. 
President  of  Royal  Astronomical  Society  1893-95;  of 
Physical  Society  1895-97,  director  of  science  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  captain  in  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers,  author  of  works  on  photography  and  color 
vision,  and  also  “Thebes  and  Its  Five  Great  Tem¬ 
ples,’"’  and  “The  Pioneers  of  the  Alps.” 

AB'OO ,  ABOU,  or  ABO,  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
“father,”  forming  a  prefix  to  many  Oriental  names,  as 
Aboo-Bekr,  (which  see,)  the  “  father  of  the  virgin.” 

Aboo-  (Abfl-  or  Abou-)  Abdillah,  1'boo  lb-dil'- 
llh,  the  Sheeite,  the  chief  actor  in  the  revolution  which 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  He  was  born  at  Sanaa  about  865.  By  his 
preaching  and  by  his  arms  he  induced  a  great  part  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  Africa  to  join  the  new  sect  and  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  Obeydallah,  the  first  sultan  of 
the  Fatimite  line.  But  having  afterwards  been  detected 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  to  death  in  91 1. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Abdillah-Mohainmed, 

surnamed  Al-mahdee  or  Al-mahdI,  (/.<?.  “  director”  or 
“ruler,”)  founder  of  the  sect  and  dynasty  of  the  Almo- 
nades,  ( Almowahedfln,)  was  born  in  the  province  of  Soos, 
Morocco,  about  the  year  1087.  Like  many  other 
leaders  of  Mohammedan  sects,  he  began  with  preaching 
and  ended  with  the  sword.  He  died  in  1130,  leaving  to 
Abd-el-Moomen  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  reform 
and  conquest. 

Aboo-Amroo-Al-Owzfree,  (Abfr-Amrfl-Alau- 
sfri,)  I'boo  Im'roo  ll-ow-zl'ee,  a  famous  Mohammedan 
doctor,  who  was  born  at  Baalbek  about  706  and  died 
about  774  a.d. 

Aboo-  (Abd-  or  Abou-)  Bahr-Sefwan,  3/boo/- 
bln’r  sefwSn',  a  distinguished  Moslem  poet  andTnsto- 
ian,  born  at  Murcia,  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1106. 
jdes  many  other  valuable  works,  he  wrote  a  biograph- 
•.f.  'tionary  of  eminent  contemporary  authors.  He 
11*82. 

^kr,  (Abft-Beker,  Abfi-Bekr,  or  Abou- 

bek'$r,  or  1-boo'bSk-er,  written  also  Abu- 
m-Bacr,  and  Aboubecre,  the  first  of  Mo- 
successcrs,  was  born  in  571  a.d.  He  be- 
o  the  celebrated  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  was  one 
first  and  most  zealous  of  the  converts  to  Islam. 
:_r.l  original  name  was  Abd-el-Kaaba,  (Ibd-el-ki'bl ;) 

•  I  a<  after  the  prophet  Mohammed  had  married  his  virgin 
i  je  ghter  Ayeshah,  he  was  called  Aboo-Bekr,  the  “Fa- 
V  of  the  Virgin.”  He  was  elected  to  the  throne  in 
and  died  in  634,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  three 
(l^nths.  Aboo-Bekr  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  a 
>us  and  humble  man,  and  a  mild,  generous,  and  excel- 
it  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  Omar. 

A  >00-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Bekr-al-Mahree,  (Al- 

■ 


!  mahrl,)  i'boo  bek'er  11-mlH'ree',  the  vizier  of  Almu- 
tamed,  Sultan  of  Seville,  was  born  about  1030.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  able  minister,  but,  having  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  put  to  death  in 
1084.  l  ie  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age. 

Aboo-Bekr  (Abu-Beker)  -Ibn-Tofail,  (Ib’n  to. 
ftl',)  an  eminent  Arabian  philosopher,  born  at  Guadix,  in 
Spain.  He  wrote  a  philosophical  romance  entitled  “  Hai- 
Ibn-Yokdhan,”  (or  “  Hayyi-Ibn-Yokttan,”)  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Pocock  and  published  in  1671, 
and  into  English  by  Simon  Ockley,  (London,  1708.) 
Died  at  Morocco  in  1186. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  by  Gayangos,  vol.  i.  pp.  335-6. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Farfrs,  1'bdo  ft-ris',  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Arabian  poet,  born  in  932.  He  was  cousin 
to  Seyf-ed-Dowlah,  (Seyfu-d-daulah,)  Sultan  of  Aleppo, 
at  whose  court  he  lived.  A  Mohammedan  writer  calls 
him  “  the  pearl  of  his  time,  and  the  sun  of  his  age,  in 
learning,  talent,  generosity,  glory,  eloquence,  horseman¬ 
ship,  and  bravery.”  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  968. 

Aboo-  (or  Abou-)  Hamid- Alghazfrlee,  (Abft-Hfr- 
mid-Al-ghazaii  or  Alghazzfrli,)  I'boo  hl'mid  11-g1- 
zl'lee,  a  distinguished  doctor,  born  at  Toos,  (Tfis,)  in 
Khorassan,  about  1058.  He  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in 
travelling ;  but  much  the  greater  portion  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  seclusion  and  wholly  devoted  to 
philosophy  and  divinity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  immense  learning.  From  his  rare 
attainments  as  a  divine,  he  was  called  Zeyn-ed-Deen, 
“the  ornament  of  religion.”  Died  at  Bagdad  in  mi. 

Aboo-Haneefah.  See  PIaneefah. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Hayyfrn,  I'boo  hl'ytn', 
surnamed  Athf.er-ed-Deen,  (AthIr-ud-din,)  “the 
glory  of  religion,”  a  distinguished  Arabian  author,  born 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  in  Spain,  in  1256.  When  very 
young,  he  visited  several  towns  in  Andalusia,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  transcribing  books  and  lecturing  on 
the  Koran.  He  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  professor  and  lecturer  gin  the  Koran  in  one  oi 
the  colleges  of  that  country.  He  died  in  Cairo  in  1344. 
He  was  called  “  the  prince  of  his  age  in  the  science  of 
grammar.”  Besides  numerous  other  important  works, 
he  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Turkish  Race,”  and  a  volu¬ 
minous  commentary  on  the  Koran. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Ishfrk,  (-is-hlk',)  an  Ara¬ 
bian  geographer,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 

Aboo-^  (Ab&-  or  Abou-)  Ishfrk-Al-Hos'ree',  (or 
Al-Hosri,j  a  noted  poet,  born  near  Kairwan  in  Africa ; 
died  in  1061. 

Aboo-Jaafar,  (or  -Jafar.)  See  Mansoor,  Al. 

Aboo-1-  ( Abfr-1-)  Abbas- Abdallah,  I'bofcl'  ib'bls' 
Ib-dll'Ilh,  surnamed  As-SeffAh  (!s-s§f'flh',)  i.e.  “the 
shedder  of  blood,”  the  twenty-second  caliph  of  the  East, 
and  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  was  born 
at  Damascus  about  720  a.d.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed.  His  family  had 
always,  during  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Omey 
yah,  considered  themselves  the  rightful  heirs  to  the 
caliphate ;  at  length,  during  the  reign  of  Merwan  II., 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in  Khorassan.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Merman  caused  Ibraheem,  the  brother 
of  Aboo-l-Abbas-Abdallah,  the  representative  of  the 
line  of  Abbas,  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  His  broth¬ 
ers,  A  boo-1- Abbas  and  Aboo-Jaafar,  being  then  absent 
from  1  )amascus,  fled  to  Koofah,  (Kufah,)  where  the  former 
was  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  people,  (a.d.  749.)  Mer¬ 
wan,  having  advanced  against  the  rebels  with  an  army, 
was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Damascus,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  overtaken  and  slain.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  Omeyyah  family  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  new  caliph.  As-Seffah  died 
in  754.  Notwithstanding  his  severity  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  family,  he  is  represented  by  some  historians 
as  a  liberal,  benevolent,  and  able  prince.  He  was 
esteemed  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time. 

See  Weil,  “Ge^hiclne  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  i.;  D’Hbr- 
bklot,  “Bibliothfeque  Orientale.” 

Aboo-l-ala,  (Abfr-l-’ala,)  I'bbdr  I'll,  a  famous  Ara¬ 
bian  poet,  born  in  Syria  about  970.  When  only  foul 


h,  y,  ?°ng;  1,  b,  6.  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  ffir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n6t;  good;  moon 
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years  old,  he  lost  his  sight  from  the  small-pox  He  used 
to  call  himself  “  the  doubly-imprisoned  captive,”  allud¬ 
ing  to  his  blindness  and  the  voluntary  seclusion  in  which 
ne  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  soon  won  so  great  a 
reputation  that  his  house  was  filled  with  str  dents,  who 
came  to  him  from  different  countries.  Died  in  1057. 

Abool-Cacem.  See  Aboo-l-Kasim. 

Aboolfaraj,  (Abfi-l-faraj,)  d'bbol'  fdr'dj  (or -fdr'aj,) 
an  eminent  Arabian  author  and  compiler,  a  descendant 
of  Merwan  II.,  born  at  Ispahan  in  897.  His  works  are 
numerous  and  very  valuable.  Died  at  Bagdad  in  967. 

Aboolfaraj,  (Abu-1-  (or  Aboul-)  faraj,  [written  in 
French  Aboulfaradge,  d'bool'  fd'rdj ;  Latin,  Abul- 
fara'gius  or  Abulphara'gius  ;  called  also  Barhe- 
br/e'us,]  Gregorius,  an  eminent  histo  deal  writer, 
born  in  Armenia  in  1226.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  Guba  by  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of 
the  Jacobite  Christians.  About  1266  he  was  chosen 
Primate  of  the  Jacobites,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1286.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  literature, 
— principally  history,  in  which  he  left  wo  ks  of  great 
value.  He  wrote  in  Arabic  and  Syriac.  His  talents 
and  virtues  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  Christians. 

See  Aboulfaradge,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rak.” 

Aboolfaraj  (Abu-  (or  Abou-)  1-faraj)  of  Ron  ah, 
a  distinguished  Persian  poet,  born  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Ibraheem 
of  Ghiznee,  (Gazna.)  He  died,  it  is  supposed,  about  1090. 

Aboolfazl,  ( Abtl-l-fazl  or  Aboul-Fazl,)  d'bdol'fdz’l, 
(commonly  pronounced  in  India  ub'ool-fuz’l,}  the  en¬ 
lightened  minister  and  historiographer  of  Akbar,  the 
greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  In  1572  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  which  he  held  for  about  twenty-eight  years. 
He  was  waylaid  and  assassinated  about  the  year  1600, 
leaving  behind  him  the  justly-won  reputation  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  historian,  and  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  truly  great 
man.  His  works  are  numerous  and  extremely  valuable. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  the  “Akbar  Namah,”  a 
minute  history  of  the  times  of  Akbar ;  “Ayeen  Akbari,” 
(or  “  Ayin-i- Akbari,”)  “  Institutes  of  Akbar  ;”  and  a  post¬ 
humous  work  entitled  “  Muktoobat,”  (or  “  Mak  .ubat,”) 
the  “writings,”  or  “letters,”  including  AboolfazPs  own 
correspondence. 

See  Aboulfazl,  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n^rale.” 

Aboolfeda,  (Abff-l-fedd*  or  Aboulfeda,)  d'bdol 
tfd'3  or  d-bdbl'f£-dd',  a  prince  and  warrior,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  authors,  was  born  at 
Damascus  about  1273.  He  was  a  direct  descendant 
from  Aiyoob,  (Aiyfib,)  the  founder  of  the  Aiyoobite  dynas¬ 
ty  in  Eg/pt.  His  fami  ly  had  possessed  the  throne  of  Ha¬ 
mah,  but  the  fief  which  they  held  having  been  declared 
extinct  by  Nasir,  (or  An-Nasir-Ibn-Kalaun,)  Sultan  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Aboolfeda  was  deprived  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  Upon  this  he  entered  the  service  of  the  sultan, 
and  was  with  him  in  all  his  wars  against  the  Tartars. 
Afterwards,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices,  the  sultan  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Hamah.  He  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  newly-acquired  dignity  until  his  death  in  1331- 
All  the  Moslem  writers  agree  in  representing  Aboolfed* 
as  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents ;  he  was  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  skill  and  courage  in  the  field  as  for  wis¬ 
dom  and  prudence  in  the  divan.  In  spite  of  the  cares 
of  his  government,  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature.  He  has  left  valuable  works 
on  history,  geography,  and  medicine.  His  work  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Description  of  the  Countries”  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  and  most  complete  Arabic  geography 
which  exists.  His  great  history,  called  “An  Abridgment 
of  the  History  of  Mankind,”  is  a  work  of  vast  erudition. 
Besides  containing  a  history  of  the  Mohammedans  from 
the  birth  of  the  prophet  down  to  the  date  of  the  work 
itself,  (1328,)  it  furnishes  much  information  respecting 


•  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Latin  name  Abulfeda 
forms  the  genitive  very  irregularly — Abilfed.*.  This  peculiarity  is 
owing  to  tne  fact  that  the  A  bit  in  the  first  part  of  the  name  lias  in 
Arabic  A bi  for  its  genitive.  In  like  manner,  we  say  (in  the  nomi¬ 
native)  Abfi  T&lib;  but  Ibn  Abi  Tfilib,  the  “son  of  Abfi  TSlib,”  the 
change  of  0  (00)  to  5  (ee)  being  necessary  to  marl;  the  genitive  esse. 

€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  k,  guttural;  N, 


Arabia  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sian  dynasties,  the  Copts,  the  Hindoos,  etc. 

£  boo-l-GHazee-BaIiadoort  or  Abfl-l-G-hazi-Ba- 
hadur,  i'bool'  ghd'zee  bd-hd'door,  a  khan  of  Khiva, 
born  in  1605.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jengis  Khan. 
He  abdicated  the  khanate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  after¬ 
wards  wrote  a  history  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars.  This 
work  is  of  much  value,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Russian,  German,  and  French. 

Aboo-l-Hassan  or  Abti-1-  (Aboul  )  hassan, 
i'bool''  his'san,  an  Arabian  'astronomer,  who  flourished 
in  Morocco  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Aboo-l-Hassan,  (or  Abff-1-  (Aboul-)  hassau,)  writ¬ 
ten  also  Aboul-Ha^an,  a  Samaritan,  who  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  religion  and  repaired  to  the  court  of 
the  King  of  Damascus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  vizier 
about  the  year  1231.  Accompanying  an  expedition  into 
Egypt,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  1251. 

Aboo-l-Hassan  or  Aboul-Ha9an,  (Alee  (or  Ali) 
Ibn  Omar,  i'lee  Tb’n  o'mar,)  an  Arabian  astronomer, 
of  Morocco,  lived  about  the  year  1200.  He  wrote  a  valu¬ 
able  treatise  on  philosophical  instruments,  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Sedillot. 

Aboo-l-Kasim,  Abu-l-k&sim,  or  Aboul-caoem, 
d'bodl'  kd'sim,  [in  Latin,  Albuca'sis  or  Abulca'sis,]  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabian  writers  on  surgery. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life ;  he  is  supposed 
to  have  practised  medicine  in  Cdrdova  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  to  have  died  about  mo.  His  principal 
work,  which  treats  of  anatomy,  physiology,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  surgery,  is  one  of  extraordinary  value. 
That  portion  which  is  devoted  to  surgery  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  treatise  on  this  subject  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  especially  interesting 
and  valuable  to  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  surgical  art  in  its  various  departments. 

See  Wustenfeld,  “  Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte;”  Sprkji 
gel,  “  History  of  Medicine.” 

Aboo-l-K&sim,  (Abff-l-kfisim  or  Abou-l-cacem,) 

a  distinguished  Mohammedan  theologian  and  poet,  bonn 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  Spain,  about  1143.  He 
visited  several  foreign  countries,  and  finally  settled  in 
Cairo,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship.  He 
died  in  1194.  He  wrote  several  works  on  the  Koran, 
which  are  highly  esteemed. 

Aboo-l-Kdsim  or  Aboul-Cacem,  a  Turkish  gen¬ 
eral,  lived  about  1050.  He  took  Nicaea,  and  advanced 
towards  Constantinople,  but  was  repulsed  by  Taticius, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Aboo-1-Kasim-Mans.oor.  See  Firdousee. 

Aboo-l-Khatdr  or Abul-  (Aboul-)  Khatt&r,  i'bool' 
Kit'tiR',  a  governor  of  Spain  under  the  caliphs.  He 
was  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy, 
of  Africa  to  quiet  the  contending  factions  by  which 
Spain  was  at  that  time  distracted.  He  arrived  in  Cdr- 
dova  in  743  a.d.  At  first  he  was  entirely  successful,  but 
at  length  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  he  was  unable  to 
quell ;  and  he  was  finally  slain  by  the  conquering  party. 

Aboo-l-Maalee  or  Abril-  (Aboul-)  Maali,  i'bobl' 
tri'a-lee,  a  learned  Persian  who  flourished  in  the  reign 

Bahrarn  Shah,  of  Ghiznee,  between  1118  and  1152. 

Aboo-l-MaMnce  or  Abul-  (Aboul-)  mah&ni, 
i'bool'  mi-hi'nee,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  Al-Mamoon,  the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  between  813  and  833. 

Aboo-l-Waid  or  Abfil-  (Aboul-)  Wafa,  i'bobl 
wi'fi',  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
born  in  Khorassan  about  940 ;  died  in  998.  He  was 
employed  at  Bagdad,  with  other  eminent  astronomers, 
to  correct  the  astronomical  tables  of  Aboo-l-Mahanee. 

Aboo-l-Waleed  or  Abril-  (Aboul-)  Walid, 
i'bool'  wi-leed',  a  famous  Mohammedan  divine,  born  at 
Beja,  in  Portugal,  about  1012.  Ilis  talents  and  learning 
attracted  the  notice  of  Al-Mootamed,  King  of  Seville,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  which  position  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1081. 

Aboo-l-Waleed  or  Abul-  (Aboul-)  Walid,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished^  Moslem  divine  and  historian,  born  at  Alep¬ 
po  about  the  year  1400 ;  died  1478. 

Aboo-l-Waleed-  (or  Abul-  (Aboul-)  Walid-)  Ibn- 

(iJST^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Jehwar — Tb’n-jSh'wlR  or  -jih'war,  the  second  sul¬ 
tan  of  Cordova  of  the  Jehwar  dynasty,  whose  capital 
was  treacherously  wrested  from  him  by  Al-Mo6tamed. 
King  of  Seville,  about  the  year  1045 ;  the  latter  having 
with  a  large  army  entered  Aboo-l-Waleed’s  kingdom, 
with  the  professed  object  of  assisting  him  against  Al- 
Mamoon,  King  of  Toledo.  Aboo-l-Waleed  died,  or  was 
killed,  soon  after. 

Abool-Waleed-Mohammed-Ibn-Roshd.  See 

Averroes. 

Aboo-Mansoor,  (Abft-Mansftr  or  Abou-Man- 
sour,)  I'boo  mln'sodR',  a  distinguished  astronomer, 
born  at  Mecca  in  855.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
caliph  Al-Mamoon,  who  appointed  him  president  of  an 
academy  of  astronomers  at  Bagdad,  and  committed  to 
his  superintendence  the  building  of  two  observatories. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Merwftn  or  Merouan, 
1'boo  meR'wln',  a  distinguished  Mohammedan  divine, 
born  at  Seville  about  1170.  He  was  for  several  years 
chief  justice  of  his  native  city.  Having  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  he  died  at  Cairo,  on  his  return,  in  1237. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Mos'lera,  (or  -Muslim,)  a 
general,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Omeyyah  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  that  of  the 
Abbassides,  was  Dorn  about  720  a.d.  Neither  his  fidelity 
nor  the  greatness  of  his  merits  availed  him  against  the 
jealous  cruelty  of  a  sovereign  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  throne.  Aboo-Jaafar  had  employed  him  in  quelling 
some  formidable  rebellions  vthich  threatened  to  dismem¬ 
ber  the  empire.  But,  when  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  the  caliph,  having  invited  him,  with  every  mark 
of  friendship,  to  visit  him  in  his  palace  at  Roomeeyeh, 
(Rftmiyyah,)  caused  Aboo-Moslem  to  be  basely  assas¬ 
sinated,  in  755.  Although  Aboo-Moslem’s  character 
was  undoubtedly  stained  with  many  crimes,  he  appears 

have  been  always  faithful  to  his  sovereign. 

See  Weil,  “  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap,  xvii.,  and  vol. 
ii.  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Now^s — no-wtss',  an  Ara¬ 
bian  poet,  born  about  744,  and  died  about  810  a.d. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Obeyd — o'bad'  or  -o'bTd', 
a  noted  Mohammedan  geographer  and  historian,  born 
it.  Spain  about  1040.  He  was  vizier  to  Mohammed, 
King  of  Almeria.  Died  about  1095. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Obeyd  ah — o-ba'dah,  a 
celebrated  Mohammedan  general,  who -commanded  un¬ 
der  the  caliphs  Aboo-Bekr  and  Omar.  lie  died  of  the 
plague,  at  Damascus,  in  639. 

Aboo-Reeh&n  or  Abft-  (Abou-)  Rihftn,  written 
also  Abou-Ryhan,  1'bdo  ree'hln',  a  distinguished 
Arabian  astronomer,  born  about  970;  died  in  1038. 
He  was  employed  on  several  embassies  by  Al-Mamoon, 
(Mamun,)  Sultan  of  Kharasm. 

Aboo-Saeed  or  Abft-  (Abou-)  Said,  I'boo  sl-eed', 
the  ninth  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  race  of  Jengis 
Khan,  ascended  the  throne  in  1317.  He  was  a  weak 
rince,  being  ruled  first  by  his  favourite,  the  emir  Choo- 
In,  and  afterwards  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  that 
nobleman.  He  died  in  1335,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

AboO-Saeed-Meerza,  ( Abft-Said-Mirzft  or  Abou 
Said  Mirzft,)  a'boo  sl-eed'  meer'zl,  a  prince  of  the 
Moguls,  born  about  1427,  was  adescendantof  Tamerlane. 
Having  invaded  Irak  and  Azerbaijan,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  1469. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Sahl-Isa,  I'boo  sIh’I  is'l. 
(or  ee'sa,)  an  eminent  Christian  physician  of  Khorass&n, 
tutor  to  the  famous  Avicenna,  (Ibn-Seena.)  He  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Aboo-Salat  or  Abu-  (Abou-)s-Salat,  I'boosll'lt, 
(or  sll'at,)  a  Spanish  physician,  astronomer,  and  poet, 
born  in  1068;  died  in  1134. 

Aboo-  (Abou-  or  Abft-)  Sofiftn,  (Sophidn  or  So- 
pbvftn,)  1'boo  so-fe-tn',  a  chief  among  the  Koreish,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  obstinate  hostility  to  the 
claims  of  Mohammed.  After  all  resistance  was  vain, 
he  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophet.  Aboo-Sofian  was  the  father  of  the  caliph 
Moaweeyeh,  the  founder  of  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  at 
Damascus.  (See  Mohammed.) 

Aboo-Tfthir  or  Abd-  (Abou-)  T&hir,  i'boo  tl'hjr, 


the  chief  of  a  sect  called  Karmatians,  who,  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  followers,  took  and  plun¬ 
dered  Koofah,  (Kvifah,)  Mecca,  and  several  other  cities  of 
Asia,  and  at  length,  in  931,  was  bold  enough  to  advance, 
with  only  500  horse,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Bagdad. 
He  suddenly  attacked,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner 
Abissaj,  (1'be-stj',)  whom,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
the  caliph  had  sent  against  him.  Died  in  943.  Bahrein, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Aboo-Tftlib,  (or  -Tftleb,)  Abft-Tftlib,  or  Abou- 
Talib,  (or  -Thaleb,)  1'b do  ti'lib,  written  also  Ebft- 
Thftlib,  an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  and  the  father  of  Alee, 
(Ali,)  who  married  the  prophet’s  only  daughter,  Fatimah. 
He  belonged  to  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  Died  about  620  a.d.  (See  Mo¬ 
hammed.) 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Tftlib,  (pronounced  by  the 
Hindoos  ub'oo  tl'lib,)  a  native  of  India,  born  at  Luck¬ 
now  in  1752.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  East  India  Company  in  various  offices, 
civil  and  military.  At  length,  in  1800,  he  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most  flattering  at¬ 
tentions  by  the  royal  family  and  many  of  the  nobility. 
He  returned  to  India  through  France,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  He  wrote  a  very  interesting  journal  of  his 
travels,  a  translation  of  which  into  English  has  been 
published.  Died  in  1806. 

Aboo-  (Abft-  or  Abou-)  Temftm — te-mSm',  a 

famous  Arabian  poet,  born  in  Syria  about  805  A.D. 
He  spent  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  Damascus  in  the 
service  of  a  tailor.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Bagdld, 
where  he  was  munificently  patronized  by  the  caliph  and 
the  officers  of  his  court.  Died  in  845. 

Aboo- Y akoob-Y oosuf,  Abfi-Ya’kftb-Yftsuf,  or 
Abou- Yakoub- Yousouf,  (or  -Yousef,)  1'boo  yl'- 
koob'  yoo'sdof,  (or  yoo'siif,)  the  third  sultan  of  Africa  and 
Spain  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father, 
Abd-el-Moomen,  in  1163.  In  1184  he  was  mortally 
wounded  before  the  walls  of  Santarem,  a  fortress  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  he  possession  of  the  Christians,  which  he  had 
besieged  with  a.  large  army.  Aboo-Yakoob  was  a  mild 
and  enlightened  sovereign,  and  a  patron  of  learning. 

Aboo-Yoosuf-Yakoob,  Abft-Yftsuf-Ya’kftb,  or 
Abou  -  Y ousouf  -  Yakoub,  a'boo  yoo'sdof  yl'koob', 
surnamed  Almansoor,  (At.-MansOr,)  “The  Victorious,’* 
the  fourth  sultan  of  Africa  and  Spain  of  the  Almohade 
dynasty,  was  born  at  Morocco  in  1160.  He  succeeded 
h:s  father  Aboo-Yakoob- Yoosuf,  who  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Santarem,  in  1184.  Having  established  himself  on 
his  throne,  apd  put  down  several  rebellions  in  his  Afri 
can  dominions,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  He  made, 
in  all,  three  expeditions  into  the  Spanish  peninsula  :  in 
the  first  (1189)  he  took  captive,  of  both  sexes,  40,000 
persons,  whom  he  led  into  Africa  and  settled  at  Rabatt, 
near  Sale  ;  in  the  second  (1190)  he  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Torres  and  the  town  of  Silves  in  Portugal ;  in  the 
third  (1195)  he  defeated  the  Christians  und  *r  Alphonso 
III.,  in  a  great  battle  near  Valencia  ;  after  which  he  took 
Calatrava,  Guadalajara,  Madrid,  Alcala,  and  Salamanca. 
He  died  at  Morocco  in  1 198,  leaving  behind  him  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  able  and  enlightened  prince. 

Aboubecre.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Abou-Bekr.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Abou-l-Cacem,  (or  Kftsim.)  See  Aboo-l-Kasim. 

Abou-l-Casim-Mansour.  See  Firdouske. 

Aboulfaradge.  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Aboul-Hagan.  See  Aboo-l-Hassan. 

About,  f'boo',  (Edmond  Francois  Valentin.)  a 
successful  and  pithy  French  writer,  born  at  Dieuze  (in 
Meurthe)  in  1828.  Having  passed  some  time  at  Athens, 
he  published,  in  1855,  a  work  on  modern  Greece,  “La 
Grece  contemporaine,”  which  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  the  best  qualities  of  a  truly  French  style.  His  first 
romance,  “  Tolla,”  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  created 
much  discussion.  In  this  and  the  next  two  years  he  pro 
duced  a  number  of  novels,  of  which  the  best-known  are 
“The  King  of  the  Mountains,”  (1856,)  “Germaine,” 
(1S57,)  and  “Trente-et-Quarante,”  (1858).  He  then 
threw  himself  into  politics,  and  issued  various  brochure* 
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upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  one  of  which,  “  La  Question  ' 
Romaine,”  urging  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  created  a  great  sensation.  Returning  to  fiction, 
About  published,  among  numerous  others,  the  following 
novels:  “The  Man  with  a  Broken  Ear,”  ( 1 86 1 , )  “The 
Nose  of  a  Notary,”  (1862,)  “Madelon,”  (1863,)  and  the 
“  Romance  of  an  Honest  Man,”  (1880.)  In  1872  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  “Le  XIXe  Si£cle.”  Died  Jan.  17,  1885. 

Abou-Tabir.  See  Aboo-Tahir. 

Abou-Taleb,  (or-Thaleb.)  See  Aboo-Talib. 

Abou-Yousouf.  See  Aboo-Yoosuf. 

Aboville,  d’,  di'bo'vil',  (Francois  Marie,)  Comte, 
a  French  general,  born  at  Brest  in  1730.  He  served  with 
distinction  as  colonel  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  where  he 
directed  the  artillery,  (1781,)  became  a  general  about 
1790,  and  opposed  Dumouriez  at  the  time  of  his  defec¬ 
tion,  1793.  Under  the  regime  of  Bonaparte  he  was  in- 
pector-general  of  artillery,  and  senator.  Died  in  1817. 

Abrabanel,  £-BRiI'B3.-n6T,  [Span.  pron.  almost  iv-Ri'- 
vl-nfil',]  written  also  Abarbanel  and  Abrabaniel, 
[Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Spanish  rabbis, 
was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1437.  His  family,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  descended  from  King  David,  had  dwelt  in 
Spain  from  a  very  early  period.  The  parents  of  Abra¬ 
banel  were  rich,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  his  edu¬ 
cation.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  quickness  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  great  powers  of  application,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  learning  of  that  time,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  rabbis. 
His  great  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  Alphonso 
V.  of  Portugal,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on  the 
most  important  affairs.  On  the  death  of  this  king,  in 
1481,  his  son,  John  II.,  yielding  to  the  bigoted  spirit  of 
that  age,  banished  Abrabanel  from  his  presence  and 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  at 
first  received  with  great  favour  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella  ;  but  in  1492  a  decree  was  promulgated  by  which 
all  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  their  property  confiscated.  Abrabanel  fled  at  first 
to  Naples ;  he  afterwards  resided  for  a  short  time  in 
several  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  at  last  died  in  Venice 
in  1508.  His  works  consist  of  commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  considered  by  the 
best  judges  to  display  not ‘only  the  greatest  learning,  but 
powers  almost  unrivalled  in  this  species  of  writing. 

See  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Le  Long,  “  Bibliotheca 
Sacra;”  J.  H.  Mai,  “  Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Abrabanielis,” 

1708. 

Ab-ra-da'tas,  a  king  of  Susa,  who  at  first  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Assyrians,  but  afterwards  attached  him¬ 
self  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Persia.  He  fell  in  the 
war  which  Cyrus"  waged  against  Croesus. 

See  Xenophon’s  “  Cyropjedia,”  book  v. 

Abraham,  a'bra-ham,  [Heb.  DrpUX,]  01  Abiam 
JL'bram,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hebrew  patri¬ 
archs,  was  born  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  about  2000  years 
(it  is  supposed)  before  the  Christian  era.  “  Abraham” 
signifies  the  “  father  of  a  numerous  people,”  and 
“Abram”  “exalted  father.”  In  consequence  of  his  ex¬ 
emplary  obedience  and  trust  in  God,  he  has  been  hon¬ 
oured  with  the  title  of  “  father  of  the  faithful.”  He  died 
at  or  near  Hebron,  aged  175  years.  (See  Genesis  xi.-xxv.) 

Abraliam-a-Sancta-Clara  —  &-slnk't3.  kl&'rd,  an 
Augustine  friar,  regarded  as  the  greatest  popular  preach¬ 
er  of  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
in  Suabia,  in  1642.  His  proper  name  was  Ulric  Me- 
gerle,  (ma'ger-li).  He  studied  philosophy  and  theo¬ 
logy  in  the  Augustine  convent  at  Vienna.  In  1662  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity ;  in  1669  the  emperor  Leopold  appointed  him 
preacher  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1709, 
leaving  many  religious  works. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Oester- 
reichisches  Biographisches  Lexikon,”  Vienna,  1851. 

Abraham-Bar-Cliasdai-Hallevi — baR-His'dVhal'- 
ieh-vee/,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  lived 
in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  “  The 
Book  of  the  Soul,”  and  other  works. 

Abraham-Ben-Clianania-Jagel  (or  -J  aghel) — 


ki-nii-nee'3.  yd'gel,  an  Italian  rabbi,  was  born  near  tne 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Book  of  Good  Doctrine,”  a  catechism  on 
the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  which  is  much  cele¬ 
brated.  He  embraced  Christianity  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Camillus  JagheL  The  exact  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 

Abraham-Ben-Dior — de'oR',  (The  Levite,)  a  famous 
rabbi,  born  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  personal 
friend  of  Maimonides,  who  speaks  of  him  with  great 
respect.  He  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  death  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religion  about  the  year  1180. 

Abraham-Ben-Haja  (-h&'yil)  or  -Chaja,  (-Ki'yi,) 
a  Spanish  rabbi,  wrote  a  treatise  “On  Nativities,”  and 
one  entitled  the  “Globe  of  the  World,”  (“  Sphaera  Mun- 
di,”  1546.)  Died  in  1105. 

Abraham-Ben-Isaac-Zahalon — zi-ha-l5n',  a  dis 
languished  Spanish  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  an  eminent  astron¬ 
omer,  and  also  a  poet.  He  was  banished  from  Spain 
with  the  other  Jews,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy. 

Abraham-di-  (or  de-)  Balmis — de  bUrm&s,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  rabbi  and  physician,  born  at  Lecce  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Died  about  1522. 

Abrahamson,  au'bra-hlm-spn,  (Werner  Hans 
Frederik,)  a  Danish  writer,  born  in  Sleswick,  April  10, 
1744.  He  \j;as  the  first  aesthetic  critic  of  his  country, 
and  wrote  songs,  ballads,  translations,  etc.,  of  merit.  He 
was  also  a  vigorous  collector  of  old  ballad  literature. 
Died  at  Copenhagen,  September  22,  1812. 

Abraliam-Zacuth  (or  -Zacut,  -zi-kd&t')  or  -Zacu- 
tho — zl-koo'to,  [Span.  pron.  thi-koot'  or  thi-koo'to,]  a 
Spanish  rabbi  and  astronomer,  born  at  Salamanca  near 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
Jews  banished  from  Spain  in  1492.  On  leaving  his  na¬ 
tive  country  he  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  King  Emmanuel  and  appointed  astronomer 
and  chronographer  royal.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known. 

Abram,  t'bRftN',  (Nicholas,)  a  learned  French  Je 
suit,  born  near  Charmes,  in  1589.  In  1636  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Pont-4-Mous- 
son.  Died  in  1655. 

Abranches,  de,  d&  i-bRin'shSs,  (Alvaro,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  noble,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  occurred  in  1640,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Portugal. 

Abrantes,  a-bR&n'tSs,  fourth  Marquis  of,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  nobleman,  born  in  1784.  He  occupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  political  history  of  his  country  from 
1807  to  1824,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Louie,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  Portugal.  He  went  fir<ft  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1827. 

Abrante9,  Duke  of.  See  Junot. 

Abresch,  &'bRSsh,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a  learned 
German  author,  born  at  Hesse-Homburg  in  1699.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  His  parents  had 
designed  him  for  the  Church,  but  his  own  inclinations 
led  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  classical  literature. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Notes  on  Aeschylus  and  Thucy¬ 
dides.”  He  was  rector  of  the  College  of  Middelburg, 
1725-41.  Died  in  1782. 

Abreu,  d’,  di'brg-oo,  (Alexis,)  a  distinguished  Por¬ 
tuguese  physician,  born  about  157°-  In  i6°6  he  was  ap 
pointed  consulting  physician  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Died  in  1630. 

Abreu  y  Bertodano,  de,  di  a/bRS-00  b  bSR-to-D&'no, 
(Felix  Jos£,)  a  Spanish  knight,  (caballero,)  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  Regalia,  born  about  1720.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  international  law,  and  published, 
in  1746,  a  “Treatise  on. Maritime  Prizes,1  (Tratado  ju- 
ridico-politico  sobre  Presas  de  Mar,”)  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  From  1755  *°  l7^° 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  1  he 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Abreu  y  Bertodano,  de,  (Jos£  Antonio,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  writer  on  international  law,  was  brother  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Died  in  1775. 
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AbriaVrbRe'il',  (Joseph  Andr£,)  a  French  advo¬ 
cate,  born  in  1750,  at  Annonay,  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  at  Paris.  lie  was  sent  in 
1800  to  Naples,  in  order  to  organize  a  republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  work  he  manifested  great  ability. 
During  the  whole  of  his  administration,  his  mildness 
and  moderation  won  for  him  the  affection  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans.  He  was  made  senator,  and  received  the  title  of 
count,  under  Napoleon,  but  was  nevertheless  one  of 
the  first  to  vote  for  his  dethronement  in  1814.  He  was 
afterwards  created  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in 
1828. 

Abriani,  i-bRe-i'nee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Vicenza  in  1607.  He  was  employed  as  professor 
or  teacher  in  Genoa,  Verona,  and  Paaua.  Among  his 
works  are  a  volume  of  sonnets,  “Canzoni,”  etc.,  and  a 
poetical  version  of  Horace’s  “Art  of  Poetry,”  (1663.) 
Died  at  Venice  in  1699. 

Abruzzi,  a  landscape-painter  who  lived  in  Rome 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Abruzzi,  (Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  Maria,)  Duke 
OF,  son  of  Amadeus,  duke  of  Aosta  and  ex-King  of 
Spain,  was  born  at  Madrid,  January  29,  1873.  He 
became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Italian  navy,  and  in  1897 
engaged  in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Alaska,  and  as¬ 
cended  Mount  Saint  Elias,  being  the  first  to  reach  its 
summit  and  accurately  measure  its  height.  In  1899 
he  sailed  for  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  1  spent  the 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  of  1900  reached  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  86°  337,  the  highest  attained  to  that  time, 
being  about  twenty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
Nansen  a  few  years  previously. 

Ab'sa-lpm,  [Ileb.  CDl^tS^X,]  the  third  son  of  Da¬ 
vid,  was  born  in  Hebron  after  his  father  ascended  the 
throne.  Possessed  of  winning  manners  and  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  handsome  person,  he  became  very  popular 
throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  and  at  length  sought 
openly  to  dethrone  his  father.  In  the  battle  which  was 
subsequently  fought,  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  al¬ 
though  King  David  had  expressly  commanded  that  the 
life  of  his  son  should  be  spared.  The  rebellion  of  Ab¬ 
salom  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1036  b.c.  (See 
II.  Samuel  xiii.-xviii.) 

Absalon,  ib'si-lon',  called  also  Axel,  a  descendant 
of  Slagus,  was  born  in  Iceland  in  1128.  He  studied  in 
Paris,  and  in  1178  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Lund,  in  Scania,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1201.  Absalon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  j 
men  of  his  age  ;  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  to  his  king,  a 
brave  general,  and  a  generous  patron  of  learning. 

Abschatz,  ip'shits,  (Hans  Assmann — iss'min,) 
Baron  of,  a  poet  and  statesman,  born  in  Silesia  in  1646. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  Universities  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Leyden.  In  1675  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  principality  of  Liegnitz,  and  afterwards  was  Sile¬ 
sian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1699. 
He  is  ranked  among  the  principal  German  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  hymns  of  his  composition 
are  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

Abstemio,  ib-sta'me-o,  or  Astemio,  [Lat.  Abste  • 
Mius,]  (Giampietro,)  an  eminent  teacher,  who  lived  in 
Friuli  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
school  was  attended  by  young  men  of  the  first  Italian 
families. 

Ab-ste'mI-us  Lau-ren'tl-us,  (lau-rgn'she-us,)  [It. 
Astemio,  is-ta'me-o,]  an  Italian  writer,  who'was  born 
at  Macerata  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Besides  several  works  on  grammar  and  criticism,  and 
one  on  geography,  he  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  book  of  Fables, 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 

Ab-syr'tus  or  Apsyr'tus,  [Gr.  "A \pvpro<;\  Fr.  Ab 
syrte,  Sb'sfeRt',]  a  son  of  iEetes,  King  of  Colchis,  was 
a  brother  of  Medea,  who  took  him  with  her  when  she 
fled  with  Jason.  When  she  was  pursued  by  her  father, 
she  killed  her  brother  and  scattered  his  severed  limbs 
along  the  road,  in  order  to  retard  the  pursuit. 

Abt,  ibt,  (Franz,)  a  German  musical  composer,  born 
at  Eilenburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  December  22,  1819. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  but 
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relinquished  the  Church  and  devoted  himself  to  music. 
In  1841  he  acted  as  kapellmeister  at  Zurich,  and  in  1852 
accepted  a  position  in  the  theatre  at  Brunswick.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  kapellmeister  in  that  town.  Abt  com¬ 
posed  a  number  of  songs  which  have  been  widely  popu¬ 
lar,  his  greatest  success  having  been  achieved  in  part- 
songs  for  men’s  voices.  Died  April  1,  1885. 

ABU,  ABU,  or  ABU,  a  prefix  to  many  Arabian 

names.  See  Aboo. 

Abu-Bakr,  (or  -Baer.)  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Abubeker  or  Abubekr.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

A-bu'ca-ra,  [Gr.  ’A/fowcopa,]  (Theodorus,)  a  Chris¬ 
tian  theological  writer,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  mostly  in  Greek, 
though  a  few  are  in  Arabic. 

Ab-u-dac'nus,  (Joseph,)  a  native  of  Cairo,  who,  about 
the  year  1600,  was  a  teacher  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  Be¬ 
sides  some  grammatical  treatises  on  Hebrew,  he  wrote 
a  “  History  of  the  Copts,”  (“  Historia  Jacobitarum  seu 
Coptorum  in  -<Egypto  Libya,”  etc.) 

Abulfaragius.  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Abul-Faraj,  (or  Farage.)  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Abulfeda.  See  Aboolfeda. 

Abul-K&sim  or  Abfi-l-Kfisim.  See  Aboo- l- Kasim. 

Abu-l-K&sim-Mansur.  See  Firdousee. 

Abulola.  See  Aboo-l-ala. 

Abulpliaragius.  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Abtil-Walid-Ibn-Roshd.  See  Averroes. 

Abundance,  d’,  dJPbuN'd&Nss',  (Jean,)  a  French 
!  poet  and  satirist,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  ;  the 
name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  fictitious.  One  of  his 
works  is  entitled  “The  Great  and  Marvellous  Acts  of 
Nobody,”  (“  Les  Grands  et  Merveilleux  Faits  de  Nemo.”) 

Ab-y-de'nus,  [’A/3wd^vof,]  a  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Assyria,  very  valuable,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  few  fragments  which  remain.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known. 

Acace.  The  French  spelling  of  Acacius,  which  see. 

Acacius,  a-ka'she-us,  [Gr.  ’Axa/uof;  Fr.  Acace, 
t'kitss',]  a  bishop  of  Caesare'a,  who  succeeded  Eusebius 
in  339  a.d.  Died  about  366. 

Acacius,  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  Caesarea, 
contemporary  with  the  preceding. 

Acacius,  a  bishop  of  Beroe,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries. 

Acacius,  a  bishop  of  Amida,  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
ransomed  7000  Persians  that  had  been  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Romans,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Acacius,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  which 
dignity  he  was  appointed  in  471  a.D.  He  was  ambi¬ 
tious  and  crafty,  and  aimed  to  raise  the  church  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  above  all  other  Eastern  churches.  Died  in 
489. 

Ac-a-de'mus  [’A Kadr/fiog]  or  Hec-a-de'mus,  an 
Athenian,  who  disclosed,  it  is  said,  to  Castor  and  Pollux 
the  place  where  their  sister  Helen  was  secreted.  The 
garden  or  grove  called  Academia,  in  which  Plato  found¬ 
ed  his  school  of  philosophy,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
named  in  honour  «f  Academus. 

Acamapichtli,  A-kA-mA-p4tch'tlee,  the  first  king  of 
Tenochtitlan  or  Mexico,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
according  to  the  Mexican  annalists,  in  the  year  1352. 
His  authority  extended  only  to  the  Aztecs  inhabiting 
the  island  on  which  Tenochtitlan  was  built.  Under  his 
reign  the  Aztecs  increased  in  fame,  stone  edifices  were 
built,  and  canals  were  constructed.  Died  in  1389. 

Ac'a-mas,  [’A/ca^af,]  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
is  said  to  have  been  sent  with  Diomede  to  Troy  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Helen.  According  to  Virgil, 
he  was  one  of  the  band  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse. 

A$arq,  d’,  dt'stRk',  a  French  critic  and  grammarian, 
who  was  born  in  1720  and  died  in  1795. 

A-cas'tus,  [Gr.  'A Kaoroc;  Fr.  Acaste,  t'kist',]  a  son 
of  Pelias,  King  of  Iolcus,  was  one  of  the  Argonautae.  He 
married  Astydami'a,  who,  by  false  accusations,  produced 
an  enmity  between  Acastus  and  Peleus. 

Ac'ca,  a  learned  bishop  of  Hexham,  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Bede.  Died  in  740  a.d. 
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Ac'ca.  Lauren'tia,  (lau-r&n'she-a,)  or  Larentia,  li- 
rSn'she-a,  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  tradition,  she  was  a  courtesan  who  was 
renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  who  bequeathed  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  Roman  people  in  the  time  of  An- 
cus  Martius. 

Accama,  3.k'k3.-mi,  (Bernard,)  a  Dutch  historical 
and  portrait  painter,  born  in  Friesland.  Died  in  1756. 

Accarigi,  ik-kS-ree'jee,  or  Accarisi,  dk-kJ-ree'see, 
[Lat.  Accaris'ius,]  (Francesco,)  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  civil  law,  born  at  Ancona  about  1550.  He 
taught  successively  in  the  Universities  of  Sienna,  Parma, 
and  Pisa.  Died  at  Pisa  in  1622. 

Accarrigi,  (Jacopo,)  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Mantua.  Died 
m  1654. 

Accarisio,  £k-k£-ree'§e-o, (Alberto,)  an  Italian,  born 
at  Cento,  near  Ferrara,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  an  Italian  grammar  of  some 
celebrity. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  St-chi-yo'lee,  (Donato,) 
a  distinguished  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Florence  in  1428, 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  Died  in  1478. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Filippo,)  a  dramatic  writei 
and  composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1637;  died  in  1700. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Niccol6  or  Nicholas,) 
an  eminent  statesman,  born  at  Florence  about  1310. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  chief  adviser  of  Joanna,  Queen 
of  Naples,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  fine  personal  appearance.  Died  in  1366. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Renier,)  a  Florentine, 
who  obtained  possession  of  Athens  and  Corinth  about 
1364,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Athens. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Zenobio,)  a  classical 
scholar,  born  at  Florence  in  1461,  became  librarian  ol 
the  Vatican  and  a  friend  of  Politian.  He  translated 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret  into  Latin,  and  wrote  Latin 
verses,  which  were  praised  by  Giraldi  and  other  critics. 
Died  in  1519. 

Acciajuoli-Salvetti,  it-chi-yo'lee  sll-vet'tee,  (Mad* 
dalena,)  an  Italian  poetess  of  Florence,  wrote  “  Rime 
Toscane,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1610. 

Accioli,  at-cho'lee,  (Juan  de  Cerqueira  y  Silva — 
d&  s§R-ka'e-r&  e  seel'vl,)  a  Brazilian  historian,  born  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  his  works  is 
“Historical  and  Political  Memoirs  of  the  Province  of 
Bahia.,”  (6  vols.,  1835  and  the  years  following.) 

Accius,  ak'she-us,  or  Attius,  at'she-us,  (Lucius,)  a 
celebrated  Roman  tragic  poet,  born  about  170  B.c. 
None  of  his  dramas  has  come  down  to  us  entire ;  but 
the  numerous  fragments  which  remain  justify  the  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  the  ancients  regarded  him.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Accius,  (Titus,)  a  Roman  orator,  born  at  Pisaurum, 
(now  Pesaro,)  in  Umbria.  He  lived  about  70  years  B.C. 

Accolti,  ik-kol'tee,  (Benedetto,  or  Benedict,)  an 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1415.  He  was  doctor 
and  professor  of  law  at  Florence  ;  in  1459  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  republic,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1466.  He  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  from  which  Tasso 
derived  the  materials  of  his  great  poem. 

Accolti,  ik-kol'tee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Florence  in  1497,  was  a  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  son  of  Michele  Accolti.  He  became  a 
cardinal  in  1527,  after  which  he  was  sometimes  called 
Cardinal  de  Ravenna.  He  was  an  elegant  Latin  poet, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  judges  as  Vida  and  Sadoleto,  and 
was  also  a  patron  of  learning.  Died  in  1549. 

See  Aubery,  “  Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Accolti,  (Bernardo,)  a  noted  Italian  poet  and  im- 
provisatore,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  was  a  son 
of  the  historian  Benedetto,  and  uncle  of  the  preceding. 
Whenever  he  recited  his  verses  in  public,  great  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  him.  Died  about  1535. 

Accolti,  (Francesco,)  a  distinguished  Italian  lawyer, 
(better  known  as  Areti'nus  or  Aretino,  d-ri-tee'no,  a 


name  assumed  by  several  members  of  his  family,)  born 
at  Aiezzo  about  1418,  was  a  brother  of  Benedetto  the  his¬ 
torian.  In  1440  he  was  made  professor  of  law  at  Bo* 
logna,  and  in  1479  was  appointed  senior  professor  of 
law  at  Pisa,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  about 
1485.  Besides  a  number  of  works  of  a  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  character,  he  wrote  several  essays  in  general  lit¬ 
erature,  including  translations  from  the  ancient  authors. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Accolti,  (Pietro,)  Cardinal,  son  of  Benedetto  the 
historian,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1455.  He  held  for 
some  time  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Pisa;  afterwards,  in  1511,  he  was  made  Cardinal  of  St. 
Eusebius.  He  has  generally  been  called,  though  incor¬ 
rectly,  Cardinal  of  Ancona  :  it  is  under  this  title  that  he 
is  said  to  have  had  the  principal  share  in  preparing  the 
bull  against  Luther,  in  1520.  It  is  certain  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  Died  in 
1549- 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Accolti,  (Pietro,  the  younger,)  grandson  of  Cardinal 
Benedetto,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  lectured  on  canon  law  at  Pisa. 

Accoramboni,  Sk-ko-rim-bo'nee,  (Fab  10,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  lawyer,  born  in  1502.  In  1523,  or  soon  after,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Pisa, 
and  afterwards,  about  1527,  became  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Rome.  Died  in  1559. 

Accoramboni,  (Felix,)  an  Italian  philosopher  and 
physician,  a  grandson  of  Geronimo,  noticed  below,  lived 
about  1600.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Galen. 

Accoramboni,  (Girolamo,)  an  eminent  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  born  about  1467,  at  Gubbio,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Perugia,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  Leo  X.  chose  him  as  his  own  phy¬ 
sician.  Died  in  1537. 

Accoramboni,  (Vittoria,)  an  Italian  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty  and  her  tragic  history,  was  the  wife  of 
Francesco  Peretti,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  She 
was  murdered  by  Luigi  Orsini  in  1585. 

Accorso,  dk-koR'so,  [Fr.  Accurse,  t'kiiRss',]  (Buo- 
no,  boo-o'no,)  written  also  Buonaccorso,  [Lat.  Bo'nus 
Accur'sius,]  a  celebrated  classical  scholar  and  rhetori¬ 
cian,  native  of  Pisa,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  writings  of 
Caesar  and  other  Latin  classics. 

Accorso,  (or  Accursio,  &k-kooRrse-o,)  (Marian- 
GELO,)  an  Italian  writei  and  critic,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

Accum,  ak'kum  or  Ik'kiim,  (Friedrich,)  a  German 
chemist,  born  at  Biickeburg  in  1769.  He  emigrated  to 
London  in  1793,  and  became  professor  of  chemistry 
there  about  1802.  He  published  an  excellent  “  Practical 
Treatise  on  Gas  Light,”  (1815,)  which  contributed  greatly 
to  promote  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination  of  cities. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  “On  the  Adulteration  of 
Food,”  (1822,)  and  “  Essay  on  Chemical  Reagents,”  (Lon¬ 
don,  1816.)  Died  in  Berlin  in  1838. 

Accurse.  See  Accorso  and  Accursius. 

Accursii,  ak-kur'she-I,  (Cervot'tus,)  second  son  of 
Accursius,  noticed  below,  born  about  1240 ;  died  in  1287. 

Accursii,  ak-kur'she-F,  or  Accursius,  ak-kur'she-ijs, 
(Franciscus,)  or  Accorso,  (Francesco,)  the  son  of 
Accursius  mentioned  below,  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1225.  He  was  for  several  years  a  counsellor  to  Edward 
I.  of  England,  and  afterwards  a  professor  of  law  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  where  he  died  in  1293. 

Accursii,  (Wilhelmus,)  a  third  son  of  Accursius, 
mentioned  below,  born  in  1246,  obtained  several  eccle¬ 
siastical  preferments,  and  was  for  some  time  ir  the  servic# 
of  the  pope.  Died  about  1310. 

Accursius,  ak-kur'she-ns,  (the  Latinized  form  of  Ao 
corso,)  [Fr.  Accurse,  t'kiiRss',]  an  Italian  lawyer, 
whose  Christian  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Fran¬ 
cesco,  was  born  in  or  near  Florence  about  1182.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  law  in  Bologna.  His 
“  Glossa,”  i.e.  a  collection  of  glossce ,  or  notes,  made  by 
different  commentators  on  Justinian,  is  very  celebrated 
Died  in  1260. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  K,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z:  th  as  in  this.  ( OT^See  Explanations,  p.  23. ' 
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Acebedo,  l-dil-Ba'Do,  (Don  Manuel,)  a  Spanish 
Historical  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1744,  and  died  in 
1800. 

A-§er'bas,  or  Sichaeus,  si-kee'us,  a  Tyrian  priest, 
who  married  Dido  and  was  murdered  by  her  brother 
Pygmalion.  Servius  gives  Sicharbas  or  Sicharbes  for 
Sichaeus. 

Acerbi,  l-ch&R'bee,  (Enrico,)  an  Italian  surgeon, 
born  at  Castano,  near  Milan,  in  1785.  Died  in  1827. 


Acerbi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  traveller,  born  near 
Mantua  in  1773.  He  performed,  in  1799,  a  journey 
through  Lapland  to  Cape  North,  and  published  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  that  journey  in  English,  (1802.)  In  1816  he 
founded,  at  Milan,  the  “  Bibliotheca  Italiana,”  (“  Italian 
Library,”)  a  literary  periodical  of  some  merit.  Died  in 
1846. 

Ag'e-sas  [Gr.  ’Axeaaf]  or  Aceseus,  as'e-sus,  [’A/ce- 
oevg,]  a  celebrated  embroiderer  or  weaver  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  born  in  Cyprus.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown. 

Acesius,  a-see'she-ijs,  [’A Keocog,']  a  bishop  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century. 

A-§es'tor,  [’A/cearcap,]  a  sculptor  of  Gnossus,or  Cnosus, 
In  Crete,  lived  about  430  B.C. 

Acevedo  or  Azevedo,  1-thl-va'Do,  (Felix  Al¬ 
varez,)  a  brave  Spanish  officer,  born  in  the  province 
of  Leon,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  in 
the  revolution  of  1820.  Having  gained  a  victory  near 
the  Minho,  he  was  shot  in  March,  1820,  by  some  roy¬ 
alists  whom  he  had  approached  with  friendly  overtures. 
The  Junta  ordered  that  his  name  should  be  retained  on 
the  army  list  as  if  he  were  alive. 

Acevedo,  de,  dl  1-thl-va'Do,  (Alonzo  Maria,)  an 
advocate  in  the  royal  council  at  Madrid,  and  doctor  of 
canon  law  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  flourished 
from  about  1760  to  1770.  Died  about  1775. 

Acevedo,  de,  (Cristobal,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
historical  painter,  born  at  Murcia.  He  studied  with  B. 
Carducci,  at  Madrid,  about  1590,  after  which  he  worked 
in  Murcia.  He  excelled  in  design  and  in  grandeur  of 
expression. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 


Ach,  (Johann  van.)  See  Achen. 

Achaemenea,  a-kem'e-n£z,  [Gr.  ’A the  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  line  of  Persian  kings,  named  from  him 
Ach^meniDoE,  (ak-e-men'I-de.)  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

Acheemenidse.  See  Ach/Emenes. 

Achaeus,  a-kee'us,  [Gr.  ’Axcuog ;  Fr.  Ach£e,  f'shl',] 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Achaeans,  was  said  to  be  a 
son  of  Xuthus,  a  grandson  of  Helen,  and  a  brother  of  Ion. 

Achaeus,  a  Greek  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Eretria, 
484  b.c.  He  wrote  several  tragedies,  but  succeeded 
best  in  the  satiric  drama.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
works  remain. 

Achaeus,  a  cousin  of  Antiochus  III.,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  re¬ 
belled  against  his  sovereign,  he  was  taken  and  put  to 
death,  214  b.c. 

Achaintre,  I'shlNtR',  (Nicolas  Louis,)  a  Frencn 
philologer,  born  in  Paris  in  1771,  became  a  school¬ 
teacher.  He  was  patronized  by  Firmin  Didot,  and  pro¬ 
duced  good  editions,  with  notes,  of  Horace,  (1806,)  Juve¬ 
nal,  (1810,)  and  Persius,  (1812.)  Died  about  1830. 

Achard,  i'shiR',  (Antoine,)  a  Swiss  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  born  at  Geneva  in  1696,  was  an  eloquent  preacher. 
He  settled  in  Berlin  in  1724,  received  the  title  of  privy 
counsellor,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin  in  1743.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  (1774.)  Died  in  1772. 

Achard,  t'shfR',  (Claude  Franqois,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1758.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “Description  of  Provence,”  (1787,)  and  “Elements 
of  Bibliography,”  (3  vols.,  1807.)  Died  in  1809. 

Achard,  (Franz  Karl,)  a  distinguished  German 
chemist,  son  of  Antoine  Achard,  born  at  Berlin  in  1753. 
He  was  elected,  in  1776,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  The  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  beet-root  appears  to  have  engaged  his  especial 


attention;  and  his  essays  on  the  subject  contributed 
much  towards  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  into 
France.  Among  his  works  is  “Lectures  on  Experi¬ 
mental  Philosophy,”  (4  vols.,  1792.)  Died  in  1821. 

Achard,  (Louis  Am£d£e  Eugene,)  a  French  writer 
of  fiction,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1814.  He  removed  to 
Paris  about  1838,  and  wrote  for  several  journals,  among 
which  was  the  “  Charivari.”  His  romance  “  La  Belle 
Rose”  (1847)  obtained  success.  Died  March  25,  1875. 

Achards,  de  la  Baume  des,  d’lt  bdm  d^-zt'shtR', 
(Sl^azar  Francois,)  a  French  bishop,  born  at  Avi¬ 
gnon  in  1679.  He  is  commended  for  acts  of  charity 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles  in 
1721.  Died  in  Cochin  in  1741. 

Acharius,  l-kl're-us,  (Erik,)  a  distinguished  botan¬ 
ist  and  physician,  born  at  Gefle,  in  Sweden,  in  1757. 
He  studied  at  Upsal,  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus. 
As  a  botanist,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
directed  to  cryptogamous  plants,  and  especially  to  lichens. 
He  published  “  Lichenographia  Universalis,”  (1810.) 
Died  in  1819. 

See  “  Biographiskt  Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man  ” 
Upsala  and  Oerebro,  1835-1856. 

A-eha'tes,  [Fr.  Achate,  i'shlt',]*  a  friend  of  zEneas, 
whose  fidelity  was  so  exemplary  that  “  Fidus  Achates” 
became  a  proverb.  (See  Virgil,  “zEneid,”  lib.  i.  188 
and  312.) 

Achates,  1-Kl'tls,  (Leonardus,)  one  of  the  early 
printers,  who  carried  the  art  from  Germany  into  Italy. 
He  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Achelom.  See  Antiquus. 

A-eh-e-lo'us,  [’A^eAttof,]  a  river-god  of  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy.  was  a  son  of  Oce'anus.  The  poets  relate  that  he 
had  the  assurance  to  compete  with  Hercules  as  a  suitor 
of  Dejanira,  and  was  defeated  by  that  hero  in  a  combat. 

Achen  or  Aachen,  van,  vln  1'Ken,  (Johann,)  writ¬ 
ten  also  Acken,  Fanachen,  and  Janachen,  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at 
Cologne  in  1 552.  He  was  employed  at  Munich  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  afterwards  at  Prague  by  the  em¬ 
perors  Rudolph  and  Matthias.  Died  at  Prague  about 
1620.  He  was  reputed  the  richest  artist  of  his  time. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Achenbach,  i'Ken-b&K',  (Andreas,)  a  German 
painter,  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  born  at  Cassel  in 
1815.  He  excels  in  landscapes  and  marine  views.  He 
obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  Paris  in  1855, 
when  he  exhibited  “  High  Tide  at  Ostend a  “  Moon¬ 
light  Scene,”  etc. 

Achenbach,  (Oswald,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  like  him  distinguished  as  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
was  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1827. 

Achenwall,  1'Kem-Ml,  (Gottfried,)  an  eminent 
writer  on  statistics,  born  at  Elbing,  in  Prussia,  in  1719. 
He  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  science  of 
statistics,  called  by  him,  in  German,  Staatswissenschaft, 
(in  Latin,  “  Scientia  Statistical)  i.e.  “  the  science  or  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  States.”  He  appears  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  terms  above  cited  all  those  facts  of  which 
a  knoAvledge  is  necessary  to  thorough  statesmanship. 
Accordingly,  in  his  lectures  he  treated  of  the  laws  of 
nations  and  history,  as  well  as  of  statistics  in  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  word.  He  first  taught  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Marburg;  but  in  1748  he  was  employed  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1772. 

Acherley,  ak'er-le,  (Roger,)  an  English  lawyer  and 
political  waiter,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Britannic  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  one  on  Free  Parliaments.  Died  in  1740. 

Acheron.  See  Pluto. 

Achdry,  d’,  dt'shl're',  (Jean  Luc,)  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk,  born  at  St.  Quentin  in  1609.  His 
most  important  work  is  a  collection  of  rare  documents, 
entitled  a  “Gleaning  [Spicilegium]  of  certain  old  Wri¬ 
ters  who  have  been  buried  in  the  Libraries  of  France,” 
(13  vols.,  1653-77.)  Died  in  1685. 

A-ehillas,  [Gr.  ’A^z/Uldf,]  an  Egyptian  general,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  appointed  regent 


•  Chaucer  writes  the  name  Achate.  (See  the  “  House  of  Fame.”) 
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of  Egypt  and  guardian  to  Ptolemy  XIII.  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsinoe, 
sister  of  Ptolemy. 

Achilles,  a-kil'l£z,[Gr.’A;£iAAri)f ;  Fr.  Achille,  t'shfel', 
It.  Achille,  i-k&l'li,]  a  celebrated  Grecian  warrior,  the 
hero  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  the  son  of  Peleus,  King  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  sea-nymph  Thetis  :  hence  he  is  often 
called  Peli'des.  The  poets  feigned  that  his  mother 
dipped  him  into  the  river  Styx  to  render  him  invulnera¬ 
ble,  and  that  he  was  vulnerable  only  in  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  He  led  to  the  siege  of  Troy  a 
band  of  Myrmidones  in  fifty  ships,  and  performed  great 
exploits ;  but  he  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest.  To 
avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  he  again  took  arms,  and 
slew  Hector.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  Paris,  (or,  as  some 
say,  by  Apollo,)  who  shot  him  in  the  heel. 

See  “  Iliad,”  passim,  and  “  Odyssey,”  xxiv.  36. 

Achilles,  [Ger.  pron.  i-Kil'les,]  (Alexander,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  nobleman,  whom  Ladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Persia.  Born  in  1584;  died  in  1675. 

Achilles  Tatius,  a-kil'l&z  ta'she-us,)  Ta- 

Tiof,]  a  Greek  poet  and  romance-writer,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centary.  This 
writer,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  is  the  author  of  an 
astronomical  work  called  the  “Sphere.” 

Achiilini,  &-k£l-lee'nee,  [Lat.  Achilli'nus,]  (Ales¬ 
sandro,)  a  celebrated  physician  and  philosopher,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1463.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  in  1485  be¬ 
gan  to  teach  in  his  native  town.  In  1506  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Padua ; 
but  three  years  after,  in  consequence  of  a  war,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1512.  He  left  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  anatomy,  and  some  philosophical  treatises. 

Achiilini,  (Claudio,)  [Lat.  Clau'dius  Achilli'¬ 
nus,]  born  at  Bologna  in  1574,  was  professor  of  law 
successively  in  the  Universities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Parma.  He  wrote  poems  in  the  inflated  style  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  time.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Filoteo.  Died  in  1640. 

Achiilini,  (Giovanni  Filoteo,)  a  poet  and  anti¬ 
quary,  brother  of  Alexander  the  physician,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1466,  and  died  in  1538. 

Achish,  a'kish,  a  king  of  Gath,  to  whom  David  fled 
from  Saul.  (See  I.  Samuel  xxi.  10.) 

Achitophel,  (a-kit'o-fel.)  See  Ahithophel. 

Achmet.  See  Ahmed. 

Achmet  Geduc.  See  Ahmed  Keduk. 

Achrelius,  ji-kree'le-us,  (Daniel,)  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Abo,  wrote  a  book  against  the  Copernican 
system,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

See  “  Biographiskt  Lexicon  Sfvernamnkunnige  Svenska  Man,”  Up- 
sala,  1835. 

Achterveldt,  iK'ter-v&t',  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
who  died  in  1704. 

Achtschelling,  &Kt'sK§l-ling,  (Lucas,)  a  skilful  land¬ 
scape-painter,  who  lived  at  Brussels  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of 
nature. 

Acidalius,  as-se-da'le-us  or  it-se-di'le-us,  (Va'lens,) 
a  German  classical  scholar,  born  at  Wittstock,  in  Bran¬ 
denburg,  in  1567;  died  in  1595.  His  commentaries  on 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  other  Latin 
authors,  exhibit  much  critical  acumen. 

See  Leuschner,  “  De  V.  Acidalii  Vita,  Moribus  et  Scriptis,” 
,757- 

Acier,  i'se-Ji',  (Michel  Victor,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1736;  died  in  1799. 

A-§iFi-us  Gla'brI-o,  (Manius,)  a  Roman  general, 
who  became  consul  in  191  B.C.,  and  commanded  the  army 
sent  against  Antioch  us  of  Syria,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Thermopylae.  He  also  subdued  the  Boeotians  and  /Eto- 
lians.  A  golden  statue  of  Acilius  Glabrio  was  the  first 
of  that  material  seen  in  Italy. 

Ag-in-dy'nus,  [’A/dvdwof,]  (Gregorius,)  a  Greek 
monk  and  polemical  writer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople 
during  the  fourteenth  century. 

Acinelli,  J-che-nel'lee,  a  Genoese  historian,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  wrote  a  “History  of  Genoa,”  (1745-47.) 


Acis,  a'sis,  or  Akis,  a'kis,  or  S'kis,  in  mythology  ,a 
son  of  Faunus,  beloved  by  Galatea.  Polyphemus,  being 
enraged  with  jealousy,  slew  him  with  a  huge  rock,  and  the 
blood  of  Acis  became  the  river  of  the  same  name  (Fiume 
di  Jad)  in  Sicily. 

Ack,  &k,  (John,)  a  distinguished  painter  on  glass, 
who  flourished  at  Brussels  about  1550. 

Acken,  (Jan  van.)  See  Achen. 

Ac'ker-mann,  [Ger.  pron.  ik'ker-man',]  (Conrad,) 
a  celebrated  German  comedian,  born  in  1712;  died  in 
1771. 

Ackermann,  (Jacob,)  an  eminent  German  physiolo¬ 
gist,  born  near  Mentz  in  1765.  He  was  professor  of 
botany  and  afterwards  of  anatomy  in  the  U  niversity  of 
Mentz.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anat¬ 
omy  at  Jena,  and  in  1805  to  the  same  position  in  Hei¬ 
delberg,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1813. 

Ackermann,  (Johann  Christian  Gottlieb,)  a 
physician  and  distinguished  classical  scholar  and  critic, 
was  born  in  Upper  Saxony  in  1756.  He  studied  at  Jena 
in  1771,  and  subsequently  at  Gdttingen,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ileyne.  Some  years  after,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  the  University 
of  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1801.  Among  his  various 
works  the  lives  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  Greek 
physicians  deserve  particular  mention. 

Ackermann,  (Louise  Victorine,  nie  Choquet, 
sho'ki',)  a  French  author,  born  at  Paris,  November  30, 
1813.  Her  husband,  a  German,  had  been  a  Protestant 
theologian,  but  had  left  the  Christian  faith.  He  died  in 
early  life.  Mme.  Ackermann  published  “  Contes,” 
(1855,)  “  Contes  et  Poesies,”  (1863,)  “  Poesies,  Premieres 
Poesies,  Poesies  philosophiqucs,”  (1874,)  and  some  au¬ 
tobiographical  sketches.  Died  in  1890. 

Ackermann,  (Rudolph,)  a  German  artist  and  dealef 
in  prints,  was  born  in  Saxony  in  1764.  He  settled  in 
London,  where  he  prospered  as  a  print-seller,  and  estab¬ 
lished  an  extensive  repository  of  arts,  which  had  a 
European  reputation.  He  published  coloured  engrav¬ 
ings  and  lithographs,  and  an  annual  or  series  of  annuals 
entitled  “  The  Forget-me-not.”  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  lithography  as  a  fine  art  into 
England.  According  to  Jerdan,  he  published  the  first 
annual  in  England.  Died  in  1834. 

Ac'land,  (Henry  Wentworth,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a 
distinguished  English  physician,  born  in  1815,  graduated 
as  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1848.  In  i860  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  America  as  his  medical  attendant. 

Acoka.  See  Ashoka. 

Acollas,  (1£mile,)  a  French  jurist,  was  born  in 
1826,  lectured  on  jurisprudence  1850-66,  and  was 
then  sentenced  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  for  declar¬ 
ing  himself  in  favor  of  a  republic.  After  the  fall  of  the 
empire  he  founded  “  La  Science  Politique,”  a  review. 
He  published  “  Cours  ^lementaire  du  Droit,”  and 
“Droit  et  Liberte.”  Died  October  17,  1891. 

Acoluth,  [Lat.  Acolu'thus,]  (Andreas,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Oriental  scholar,  born  in  Silesia  in  1654, 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Died  in  1704. 

Acominatus.  See  Nicetas. 

Aconce.  See  Aconzio. 

Aconz  Kover,  H'konts  ko'ver,  (Stephen,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Armenian  writer,  born  in  Transylvania  in  174a. 
His  ancestors  had  removed  from  Armenia,  in  Asia,  in 
1330.  He  was  chosen,  in  1800,  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  regarded  as  the  great  centre  of 
Armenian  learning.  Died  in  1824. 

Aconzio,  &-kon'ze-o,  (Giacomo,  or  James,)  [Lat. 
Jaco'bus  Acon'tius,  ( a-kon'she-us;)  Fr.  Aconce, 
t'kiNss',]  a  distinguished  writer,  born  at  Trent  about 
1500.  Having  relinquished  the  Catholic  and  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  he  left  his  native  country  about 
1557,  and,  passing  through  Switzerland,  went  to  Eng 
land,  where  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  about  1565*  fie 
wrote  a  book  entitled  “Stratagems  of  Satan,”  (1565,) 
which  has  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  His  work  on  the 
Best  Method  of  Acquiring  Knowledge,  evinces  an  acute 
understanding;  and  all  his  writings  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  learning  and  literary  taste. 


«  as  k;  g  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural ;  n,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  t;  th  as  in  this.  ((H^T^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Ac^O-ris,  [Gr.  'A/copif,]  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  flou¬ 
rished  about  380  b.c.  He  made  war,  though  with  little 
success,  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  King  of  Persia. 

Acosta,  d-kos'td,  (Christovao,  or  Christopher,)  a 
Portuguese  naturalist,  who  visited  India  to  procure 
drugs,  and  afterwards  practised  medicine  at  Burgos. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Drugs  and  Plants  of  the 
East  Indies,”  (1578.)  Died  about  1580. 

Acosta,  (Gabriel,)  a  professor  of  theology  at  Coim¬ 
bra,  Portugal,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 
Died  in  1616. 

Acosta,  (Joaquin,)  a  native  of  South  America,  a 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  service  of  New  Granada, 
published  a  “  Historical  Compendium  of  the  Discovery 
and  Settlement  of  New  Granada,”  (1848,)  with  a  good 
map  of  that  country.  Died  about  1862. 

Acosta,  d-kos'td,  or  d’ Acosta,  di-kos'td,  (JosE,) 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at  Medina  del  Campo 
about  1539.  He  went  to  South  America  as  a  missionary 
in  1571,  returned  in  1588,  and  published  a  work  entitled 
“  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies,”  (“Historia 
Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias,”  1590,)  which  was  much 
esteemed,  and  translated  into  several  languages.  He 
became  rector  of  the  University  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
died  in  1600. 

Acquapendente.  See  Fabricius  or  Fabrizio, 
Geronimo. 

Acquaviva,  dk-kwd-vee'vd,  a  noble  family  of  Naples 
that  has  produced  a  number  of  distinguished  command¬ 
ers,  statesmen,  and  men  of  learning.  Its  representa¬ 
tive  has  for  several  generations  borne  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Atri. 

Acquaviva,  (Andrea  Matteo,)  Duke  of  Atri,  i'tree, 
a  Neapolitan,  born  about  1460,  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  learning.  Died  in  1525. 

Acquino,  dk-kwee'no,  a  Piedmontese  chronicler,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Acquisti,  ik-kwis'tee  or  dk-kwis'tee,  (Luigi,)  an 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Forli  in  1744;  died  in  1824. 
He  worked  at  Rome  and  Milan.  A  group  of  “Venus 
pacifying  Mars”  is  considered  his  master-piece. 

Ac'ra-gas,  [Gr.  ’kupuyag,]  a  celebrated  engraver  or 
chaser  in  silver,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C. 

Acrel,  d'kRel,  (Olof,)  an  eminent  Swedish  surgeon, 
born  near  Stockholm  in  1717.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  Paris  in  observing  the  practice  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  surgeons  of  that  city,  he  entered  the  French 
army  in  1743  ;  but,  after  serving  in  two  campaigns,  he  re¬ 
tired  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at  Stockholm  in 
1807,  leaving  several  surgical  works. 

A-cre'li-ua,  (Swedish  pron.  l-krfi'le-oos,)  (Israel,)  a 
Swedish  divine,  born  at  Osteraker,  December  25,  1714, 
was  educated  at  Upsaia,  and  in  1745  was  ordained.  He 
was  sent  out  to  New  Sweden  (now  Delaware)  as  pastor  in 
1749;  returned  in  1756,  and  died  at  Fellingsbro,  April 
25,  1800.  His  work,  in  Swedish,  (1759,  translated  into 
English,  1874,)  descriptive  of  the  Swedish  colony  and 
churches,  is  of  high  value  and  interest. 

Acrisius,  a-krish'e-us,  [Gi.  ’A/cpmrof,]  a  son  of  Abas, 
King  of  Argos,  and  the  father  of  Danae,  whom  he  con¬ 
fined,  it  is  said,  in  a  brazen  tower  or  other  prison,  be¬ 
cause  an  oracle  had  declared  that  she  would  bear  a  son 
who  should  kill  her  father.  He  was  killed  accidentally 
by  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae  by  Jupiter.  (See  Danae.) 

A'cron,  [Gr.  "A/cpwv,]  a  celebrated  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum,  (now  Girgenti,)  in  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  B.c. 

A'cron  Hel-e'nI-us,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Horace.  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown. 

A-cro'n!-us  or  Acron,  d-kron',  (Jan,  or  John,)  a 
Dutch  physician,  born  in  1520.  Died  at  Bale  in  1563. 

A-crop-o-ll'ta,  [Gr.  ’A/cpoTro/U'rr/f,]  (Constantine,)  a 
Byzantine  writer,  lived  between  1250  and  1300.  He  was 
a  son  of  George,  below  noticed. 

Acropolita,  (George,)  a  celebrated  Byzantine  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  emperors  Ducas  (to  whom  he  was  re¬ 
lated)  and  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  held  the  office  of 


chancellor  (logotheta)  at  the  Byzantine  court.  He  was, 
moreover,  employed  on  several  important  embassies. 
His  greatest  work  is  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
from  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in 
1204  down  to  1260,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  again  took 
possession  of  the  city.  Died  in  1282. 

See  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,”  chap.  lxii. 

A-crot'a-tus,  [’A Kporaroc,]  King  of  Sparta,  was  the 
son  of  Areus,  whom  he  succeeded  about  265  B.C.  Be 
fore  his  accession  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  de- 
ence  of  Sparta  against  Pyrrhus  in  272.  After  a  reign  of 
one  year,  he  was  killed  in  battle  against  Aristodemus  of 
Megalopolis. 

Acs  or  Aacs,  Stch,  (Michael,)  a  Hungarian  philos¬ 
opher,  born  at  St.  Martin  in  1631.  Died  in  1708. 

Acs  or  Aacs,  (Michael,)  a  theologian,  born  at  Raab 
in  1672,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1711. 

Actaeon,  ak-tee'on,  [Gr.  ’A/cratwv;  Fr.  Action, 
Sk'td'bN',]  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  hunter,  who  was  a 
son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus. 
He  was  changed  into  a  stag  by  Diana  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  his  own  hounds,  because  he  had  seen  that  goddess 
bathing. 

Ac-tis'a-nes,  [Gr.  'A KTiaavjjc,]  an  ancient  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Ac'ton,  [Fr.  pron.  Ik't6N',]  (Sir  John,)  an  officer  of 
Irish  descent,  born  at  Besai^on,  France,  in  1737.  He 
entered  the  navy  of  Tuscany,  became  a  captain,  and  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  favour  of  the  queen,  and  his  own  intrigues,  procured 
his  promotion  to  the  office  of  minister  of  the  marine. 
He  was  prime  minister  from  1784  to  1798.  His  policy 
was  implacably  hostile  to  the  French.  Died  August  12, 

1 8 1 1 . 

See  Colletta,  “  Storia  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Acton,  (Thomas  Coxan,)  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  February  23,  1823,  and  as  police  commissioner 
there  commanded  the  police  force  during  the  draft 
riots  of  1863.  The  paid  fire  department  was  created 
largely  through  his  efforts.  He  was  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York  1876- 
83,  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  1883- 
87.  Was  an  organizer  of  the  societies  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  to  children.  He 
died  May  I,  1898. 

Ac'tor,  [Gr.  'A/crup,]  a  son  of  Deion,  (or,  as  some  say, 
of  Myrmidon,)  was  the  husband  of  iEgina,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Patroclus,  who  was  called  Actor'ides. 

Ac-tu-a'ri-us,  [’A Krovapt-oc,]  (John,)  a  Greek  physi¬ 
cian  and  medical  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

A-cu'me-ntis,  [’A Kovpevdg,]  an  Athenian  physician, 
and  friend  of  Socrates,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Acuna,  de,  dd  d-koon'yd,  (Antonio,)  Bishop  of  Za¬ 
mora,  Spain,  distinguished  for  his  martial  exploits  in  the 
insurrection  of  Castile  in  1520.  He  was  strangled  in 
prison  in  1526. 

Acuna,  de,  (Cristoval,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  corn  at 
Burgos  in  1597,  wrote  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  exploration  of  the  river  Amazon  in  1639-41. 
His  work  is  entitled  “  New  Discovery  of  the  Great  River 
of  the  Amazons,”  (“Nuevo  Descubrimiento  del  gran 
Rio  de  las  Amazonas.”)  Died  about  1680. 

Acuna,  de,  (Hernando,)  a  distinguished  Spanish 
soldier  and  poet,  born  about  1500,  was  a  friend  of  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega.  His  sonnets  and  eclogues  were 
much  admired.  Died  in  1580. 

Acuna,  de,  (Don  Pedro  Bravo,)  a  Spanish  gov 
ernor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  distinguished  as  a  war¬ 
rior  and  naval  commander.  His  principal  exploit  was 
the  reconquest  of  the  Moluccas  from  the  Dutch  in  1606. 
He  died  the  same  year,  at  Manilla. 

A-cu-si-la'us,  [’A/covch/laof,]  a  Greek  historian,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  flourished  about  530  B.C. 

A'da,  a  Carian  princess,  who  succeeded  her  husband 
on  the  throne  of  Caria  in  344  B.c.  When  Alexander 
conquered  Asia  Minor,  he  appointed  her  to  the  satrapy 
of  Caria. 
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Ada,  S'dS,  a  countess  of  Holland,  deprived  of  her 
patrimonial  estate  by  William  of  Friesland.  She  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1218. 

A'da,  (Bar-Ahaba  or  -Ahavah,)  a  celebrated  rabbi, 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Jewish  astronomers, 
was  born  at  Babylon,  a.d.  183.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  1 70  years. 

Adadurof,  4-di-doo'rof,  (Basil,)  a  Russian  savant, 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1709,  was  preceptor  to  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.  He  wrote  some  scientific  works.  Died  in  1780. 

Adaeus  [’AdaZof]  or  Addaeus,  [’AddaZof,]  ad-dee'us, 
a  Greek  poet,  native  of  Macedonia,  flourished,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  about  320  b.c. 

A-dair',  (James,)  a  trader  and  resident  among  the 
Chickasaw  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indians,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1775  a  “  History  of  the  American  Indians,”  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  establish  their  descent  from  the 
Israelites. 

A-dair',  (James,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  and 
member  of  Parliament.  He  was  recorder  of  London 
about  1780,  or  after  that  date.  Died  in  1798. 

A-dair',  (James  Makit'trick,)  a  Scottish  physician, 
born  in  1728,  died  in  1802.  He  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  a  number  of  medical 
essays,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

A-dair',  (John,)  an  American  general  and  senator, 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1757.  He  served  in  the  wars 
against  the  frontier  Indians  in  1 791-2-3,  was  a  senator 
in  Congress  from  Kentucky,  1805-6,  and  in  1814  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  command  of  the  Kentucky  troops  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  From  1820  to  1824  he  was 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  from  1831  to  1833  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  Died  in  1840. 

Adair,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  a  noted  Scottish  hydrog- 
rapher,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Sea-coast  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  with 
Large  and  Exact  Maps  for  Seamen.”  Died  in  1722. 

Adair,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  able  English  diplomatist, 
born  in  London  in  1763.  He  entered  Parliament  about 
1802  as  a  friend  of  Fox,  and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Vienna  in  1806.  In  1808,  although  not  identified  in 
politics  with  the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  was  ambassador  at 
that  court  from  1809  until  1811.  In  1831  he  was  sent 
by  Earl  Grey  on  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  in  1835  retired  from  public  service  with  the 
rank  of  privy  counsellor.  Died  in  1855. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  Nov.  1855. 

Adalard.  See  Adalhard. 

Adalbero,  fi-ddl-ba'ro,  or  Adalberon,  i'dil'beh- 
t6n',  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  tenth  century.  He  officiated  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  and  died  in  988. 

Adalbero,  a  bishop  of  Laon  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  Hugh  Capet. 

Ad'al-bert,  [Fr.  pron.  f'dal'baiR';  Lat.  Adalber'- 
tus,]  written  also  APdebert  or  Aldeber'tus,  a  French 
bishop  of  great  popularity,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  He  pretended,  it  is  said,  to  work 
miracles,  and  to  be  possessed  of  all  knowledge.  He  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric  for  heresy,  and  imprisoned, 
about  775  a.  D. 

Ad'al-bert,  [Ger.  pron.  S'dil-b^Rt',]  an  archbishop 
of  Bremen,  born,  it  is  supposed,  about  1000  a.d.  He 
was  descended  from  the  emperor  Otho  II.,  and  became 
a  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1072. 

Ad'al-bert  (Adalberto,  £-d:il-b£r'to)  I.,  son  of 
Boniface,  Count  of  Lucca,  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Tuscany.  His  son  Adalbert  (or  Adalberto)  II.  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  with  the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis.  Died 
about  888. 

Ad'al-bert  or  Adalber'tus,  Bishop  of  Prague,  called 
the  “Apostle  of  the  Prussians,”  commonly  known  as 
Jaint  Adalbert,  was  born  in  939.  He  was  lulled  in  997. 

Ad'al-bert,  an  eminent  prelate  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  When  Henry  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  pope,  in  1112,  Adalbert  was  one  of  the 
first  to  turn  against  him,  and  became  at  length  his  irre¬ 


concilable  enemy ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1125,  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  his  nephew,  Frederick  of  Suabia, 
from  being  elected  emperor.  He  died  in  1137. 

Adalbert,  d'dill-bcRt',  (Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  a 
Prussian  prince,  cousin-german  of  Frederick  William 
IV.,  born  in  Berlin  in  1811.  He  entered  the  army  in 
his  youth,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative  :  “  Passages  from  my  Travelling  Diarv,” 
(“Aus  meinem  Reisetagbuch,”  1842.)  He  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Prussian  navy  about  1850.  Died  in  1873. 

Adalbertus.  See  Adalbert. 

Adalhard,  ad'a-lard',  [Lat.  Adalar'dus,]  an  abbot 
and  'eminent  preacher,  allied  to  the  family  of  Charles 
Martel,  born  about  753.  He  stood  in  high  favour  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  who  employed  him  on  several 
important  missions.  Died  in  826. 

A-daTo-al'dus,  a  king  of  the  Lombards,  son  of  Agi 
lulfus  and  Theudelinda,  was  born  at  Mu'tina  (Mod'ena) 
about  602  a.  D.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
some  of  his  subjects  vhcm  his  tyranny  had  exasper¬ 
ated. 

Ad'am,  [Heb.  D1X,  i.e.  “man,”]  the  first  man,  (see 
Genesis  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,)  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  created  a  little  more  than  4000  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  though  according  to  the  computation  o  1 
some  writers,  his  date  should  be  placed  much  earlier. 

Adam,  £'d5N',  (Adolphe  Charles,)  a  popular  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  Paris  in  1803,  was  a  son  of  Jean  Louis, 
noticed  below.  He  composed  with  extreme  facility.  In 
1844  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Among 
his  works  are  operas  entitled  “Le  Chalet,”  (1834,)  and 
‘  Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,”  (1836.)  Died  in  1856. 

Adam,  il'd&m,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  painter  of  bat¬ 
tles,  was  born  at  Nordlingen  in  1786.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  whom  he  accom 
panied  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  Among  his 
works  is  “The  Battle  of  the  Moskwa,”  (1835.)  Died  in 
1862. 

Ad'am,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  teacher  and  gram¬ 
marian,  born  in  1741  in  Murrayshire,  Scotland.  In  1768 
he  became  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  high  school,  which, 
under  his  able  management,  acquired  a  reputation  al¬ 
most  unequalled  among  institutions  of  its  kind.  He 
published  his  “  Principles  of  Latin  and  English  Gram¬ 
mar”  in  1772,  and  in  1791  his  “Roman  Antiquities.” 
Both  of  these  works,  until  within  a  few  years,  have  been 
extensively  used  in  many  schools  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  His  “  Roman  Antiquities,” 
(1791,)  considered  the  most  creditable  of  all  his  works, 
immediately  established  his  reputation  as  a  sound  and 
thorough  scholar.  In  1794  appeared  his  “Summary 
of  Geography  and  History,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
which  afterwards  passed  through  several  editions.  Be¬ 
sides  the  foregoing,  and  a  lbtle  book  entitled  “  Classical 
Biography,”  he  published  a  compendious  Latin  dictionary, 
(“  Lexicon  Linguae  Latinae  Compendiarium,”)  abridged 
from  a  much  larger  work,  of  the  same  kind,  which  was 
never  finished.  He  died  in  1809. 

See  Alexander  Henderson,  “Life  of  A.  Adam,”  1810;  Cham¬ 
bers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  and  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott’s  “Autobiography,”  which  contains  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  illustrating  Lr.  Adam’s  character,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  man. 

Adam,  (Daniel,)  a  German  historian,  born  at  Prague 
in  1546.  Died  in  1599. 

Adam,  tVifiN',  (Franqois  Gaspard,)  a  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Nancy  in  1710,  was  a  brother  of  Lambert 
Sigisbert,  noticed  below.  lie  worked  in  Paris  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  Died  in  1759. 

Adam,  i'd&m,  (Georg,)  r.  German  landscape-painter, 
of  Nuremberg,  born  about  1783  ;  died  in  1823. 

Adam,  (Jacob,)  a  German  engraver,  lived  in  Vienna 
about  1800.  He  engraved  plates  for  the  “  Bilder-Bibel” 
of  Vienna. 

Adam,  (Jacques,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Vcndome 
in  1663  ;  died  in  1735.  He  was  one  of  the  translators 
of  De  Thou’s  Universal  History,  (16  vols.,  1734,)  and 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Ad'am,  (James,)  an  architect,  was  a  brother  and  part¬ 
ner  of  Robert,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1794. 

Adam,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  composer  and  pianist, 
born  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  about  1760, 
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He  had  great  success  as  professor  of  music  in  Paris,  and 
published  a  “  Methode  de  Piano,”  (1802,)  which  was  very 
popular.  Died  in  1848. 

&.dam,  (Jean  Victor,)  a  French  painter  and  lithog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Paris  in  1801.  He  painted  several  bat¬ 
tle-pieces  for  the  gallery  of  Versailles,  and  produced 
many  lithographs,  among  which  are  the  “  Promenades 
and  Environs  of  Paris.”  Died  December  30,  1865. 

Adam,  (Juliette,)  a  French  authoress,  known  by 
the  literary  names  of  Juliette  Lamber  and  Madame 
Adam.  She  was  born  at  Verberie  in  1836.  Her  first 
husband  was  M.  La  Messine,  her  second  Antoine 
Edmond  Adam,  (born  November  19,  1816,  died  June 
14,  1877,)  a  prominent  politician.  She  has  published 
many  tales  and  works  on  literature,  politics,  social  ques¬ 
tions,  and  education.  Among  them  are  “  Idees  anti- 
proudhoniennes,”  (1862,)  “La  Papaut^,”  (i860,)  “Dans 
les  Alpes/'  (1867,)  “  Le  Siege  de  Paris,”  (1873,)  etc*  Her 
“  Nouvelle  Revue”  and  her  salon  became  important 
agencies  of  the  extreme  Republicans  of  Paris. 

Adam,  (Lambert  Sigisbert,)  a  distinguished  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Nancy  in  1700.  When  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  Academy 
at  Paris.  He  executed  several  groups  for  the  royal 
gardens  at  Versailles  and  Choisy.  In  1744  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  His 
works  were  less  remarkable  for  their  conception  than 
for  their  finished  execution,  and  are  deficient  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  antique  art.  Died  in  1759. 

Adam,  i'dlrn,  (Melchior,)  an  eminent  German 
biographer,  born  in  Silesia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  died  in  1622.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
many  eminent  men,  both  Germans  and  foreigners,  who 
lived  between  1500  and  1618.  He  was  rector  of  the 
College  of  Pleidelberg.  One  of  his  works  is  entitled 
“  Lives  of  German  Philosophers,”  (“  Vitae  Germanorum 
Philosophorum,”  4  vols.,  1615-20.) 

Adam,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  grammarian  and  trans¬ 
lator,  born  in  Paris  in  1716.  Died  in  1792. 

Adam,  (Nicolas  S^bastien,)  a  younger  brother  of 
Lambert  Adam  the  sculptor,  whom  he  surpassed  in  all 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  art,  was  born  at  Nancy  in 
1705.  His  two  greatest  works  are  his  “Prometheus 
Chained,”  and  his  “  Monument  of  the  Queen  of  Poland.” 
He  was  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1778. 

Adam,  (Robert,)  an  architect,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1728,  and  died  in  1792.  He  and  his  brother  James 
erected  a  number  of  mansions  for  the  nobility,  and 
public  edifices  in  different  parts  of  England.  His  style, 
though  strikingly  novel  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  has 
the  great  defect  of  excessive  and  minute  decoration ;  and 
his  works  generally  are  deficient  in  unity  of  composition. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Adam,  (Rev.  Robert,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Udney  about  1770,  published  “The  Religious  World 
Displayed.”  Died  in  1826. 

Adam,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  born  at  Leeds  in  1701,  and 
died  in  1784.  He  wrote  numerous  works  of  a  religious 
character,  of  which  his  “  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion” 
(published  in  1786)  is  probably  the  best-known. 

Adam,  (Right  Hon.  William,)  a  British  lawyer, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1751,  was  a  nephew  of  Robert  Adam 
the  architect.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  1774,  fought  a  duel  with  Charles  James  Fox  in  1779, 
and  was  one  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  Commons 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  in 
1788.  He  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  in  1815,  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Scottish  jury  court  for  the  trial  of  civil 
causes  from  1816  until  his  death  in  1839.  His  son  John 
became  Governor-General  of  India,  and  died  in  1825. 
Another  son,  Charles,  obtained  the  rank  of  admiral. 

See  Lockhart,  “Life  of  Scott.” 

Adam-Billaut,  t'dftN'  be'yo',  commonly  styled  Mai- 
tre  Adam,  m£t’R  t'dfiN',  (/.«?.  “  Master  Adam,”)  a  French 
poet,  and  a  joiner  by  trade,  sometimes  called  the 
Joiner  of  Nevers.  He  was  patronized  by  the  great 
Conde,  and  pensioned  by  Richelieu.  Died  in  1662. 

Adam  of  Brem'en,  [Lat.  Ada'mus  Bremen'sis,]  an 
ecclesiastical  author,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  efforts 


to  extend  Christianity  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
that  of  Henry  IV. 

Adam  de  la  Halle — deh'lf-hil',  surnamed  Le  Bossl 
d’Arras,  leh  bo'sii'  dt'riss',  {i.e.  “The  Hunchback  c t 
Arras,”)  a  French  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
wrote  a  piece  called  “  The  Play  of  the  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess,”  (“  Le  Jeu  du  Berger  et  de  la  Bergere,”) 
which  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  modern 
drama. 

Adam  de  Marisco.  See  Adamus  Mariscus. 

Adamannus  or  Adamanus.  See  Adomnan. 

Adamanteo,  1-dl-mln-ta/o,  an  Italian  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  Orientalist.  Died  in  1581. 

Adamantius,  ad-a-man'shejjs,  [’Ada^ayrrof,]  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  on  physiognomy,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  alter  Christ. 

Adamberger,  i'dlm-bSR'ger,  (Valentin  j  a  Ger¬ 
man  singer,  born  at  Munich,  July  6,  1743.  Taught  sing¬ 
ing  by  Valesi,  he  gained  a  reputation  in  Italy  under  the 
name  of  Adamonti,  visited  London  in  1777,  and  from  1780 
until  his  death,  August  24,  1804,  resided  in  Vienna. 

Adami,  1-dl'mee,  (Adam,)  a  German  ecclesiastic, 
statesman,  and  historian,  born  at  Muhlheim  about  160a 
He  was  chosen  by  the  prelates  of  Wurtemberg  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  congress  which  met  in  1643  to  nego- 
:  tiate  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  and  afterwards  wrote  an 
i  excellent  and  impartial  history  of  those  negotiations, 
“Arcana  Pacis  Westphalicae,”  (published  in  1698.)  Died 
in  1663. 

Adami,  1-dl'mce,  (Antonic  Filippo,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  prose-writer,  born  at  Florence  about  172a 
Died  in  1761. 

Adami,  (Lionardo,)  an  Italian  author  and  excellent 
classical  scholar,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1690.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  ancient  Arcadia,  (1716.)  Died  in  1719. 

Adami,  1-dl'mee,  (Tobias,)  a  writer  born  in  Saxony 
in  1581,  first  introduced  the  works  of  Campanellato  the 
notice  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  Died  in  1643. 

Adami-da-Bolsena,  1-da/mee  dl  bol-sa'nl,  (An¬ 
drea,)  an  Italian  musician,  born  at  Rome  in  1663,  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  called  “  Observations  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Choir  of  Singers  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,”  (“  Os- 
scrvazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  dei  Cantori  della  Ca- 
pella  Pontificia,”  1711.)  Died  in  1742. 

Adamino,  1-dl-mee'no,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  lived 
b  the  eleventh  century. 

Adamnan  or  Adamnanus.  See  Adomnan. 

Ad'ams,  (Abigail,)  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  was  born  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1744. 
She  was  married  in  1764  to  John  Adams,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1818.  Her 
“  Letters”  are  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  hints 
which  they  furnish  of  the  manners  of  her  country  at 
the  period  in  which  she  lived,  and  for  her  original  and 
graphic  notices  of  European  society. 

Adams,  (Amos,)  an  American  divine,  born  in  1727. 
He  published  several  sermons,  two  of  which,  giving  a 
“  Concise  Historical  View,  etc.,  of  New  England,”  were 
republished  in  London.  Died  in  1775. 

Adams,  (Andrew  Leith,)  a  British  naturalist,  born 
about  1826.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  Aberdeen  in  1846, 
and  M.B.  in  1848.  He  was  a  medical  officer  in  the 
British  army,  1848-73  ;  professor  cf  natural  history  in 
the  Irish  College  of  Science,  1874-78;  and  in  1878  became 
professor  of  natural  science  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
Among  his  works  are  “Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in 
India,”  “Notes  of  a  Natuialist  in  the  Nile  Valley,” 
(1870,)  “Field  and  Forest  Rambles,”  (1873,)  besides 
valuable  medical  and  sanitary  reports,  etc.,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  fossil  elephant1".  Died  in  1882. 

Adams,  (Charles  Baker,)  an  American  naturalist, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1814.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Amherst  College,  became,  in  1838,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont,  and  afterwards  of  chemistry  and  zoology  at 
Amherst.  He  assisted  Professor  Hitchcock  in  his  geo¬ 
logical  survey  of  New  York,  and  as  State  geologist  was 
engaged  for  several  years  in  a  survey  of  Vermont.  He 
published  “Contributions  to  Conchology,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1853. 
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Adams,  (Charles  Francis,)  an  American  diplomat¬ 
ist,  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  born  in  Boston 
on  the  1 8th  of  August,  1807.  He  passed  his  childhood 
mostly  in  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1825,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  served  for  five  years  in  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  nominated  at 
Buffalo,  in  August,  1848,  for  the  office  of  Vice-President 
by  the  convention  of  Free-Soilers  which  nominated  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency. 

He  published  the  “Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,” 
(10  vols.,  1850-56.)  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Republican  by  the  voters  of  the  third  district  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  re-elected  in  i860,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1861.  He 
encountered  the  most  bitter  social  hostility  in  England, 
but  he  maintained  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  with  credit  in  the  difficult  and  important 
controversies  that  arose  during  the  great  rebellion. 
Among  the  principal  subjects  of  his  negotiations  was 
the  damage  inflicted  on  the  American  mercantile  marine 
by  piratical  war-steamers  built  in  England  and  depend¬ 
ing  for  success  on  British  aid  and  sympathy. 

“  No  ambassador  in  recent  times,”  says  the  “  London 
Spectator”  of  Feb.  8,  1868,  “  has  ever  had  to  fill  a  posi¬ 
tion,  not  merely  so  delicate  and  difficult,  but  so  trying 
to  the  equanimity  of  him  who  held  it  through  the  rapid 
and  extreme  changes  of  fortune  in  the  State  of  which  he 
has  been  the  mouth-piece.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adams  must 
have  entered  on  his  diplomatic  task  with  a  just  sense  of 
soreness,  which,  but  for  his  great  self-command  and  even 
self-forgetfulness,  might  have  resulted  after  the  most 
lamentable  fashion.”  He  resigned  about  February,  1868. 
“  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Adams,”  says  the 
London  Illustrated  News,  “  to  have  exercised  the  grand¬ 
est  qualities  of  true  statesmanship  just  where  and  when 
they  were  of  priceless  value,  and  to  have  exercised  them 
with  complete  success.”  He  was  an  arbitrator  in  the  Ala- 
bama-Claims  tribunal  of  1871-72.  Died  Nov.  21,  1886. 

Adams,  (Charles  Francis,)  Jr.,  a  son  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  was  born  at  Boston,  May  27, 1835  ;  grad¬ 
uated  in  1856  at  Harvard;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858;  served  throughout  the  war  of  1861-65,  becoming 
a  colonel  of  negro  cavalry;  served,  1869-70,  as  a  rail¬ 
road  commissioner  of  Massachusetts ;  was  from  1879  to 
1882  one  of  the  board  of  arbitrators  of  the  railroads  of 
the  Northern  States,  appointed  to  settle  disputes,  and  in 
1882  became  sole  arbitrator.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad¬ 
dress  of  1883,  (afterwards  reissued  as  “A  College  Fe¬ 
tich,”)  a  sharp  criticism  on  the  American  system  of  higher 
education,  provoked  much  discussion.  He  also  published 
“  Chapters  of  Erie,”  (1871,)  etc.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  its  subsidi¬ 
ary  lines.  He  became  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  in  1895. 

Adams,  (Charles  Kendall,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
instructor  and  author,  born  in  Derby,  Vermont,  January 
24,  1835.  He  removed  in  1855  to  Iowa,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1861.  In  1863  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  professor  and  in  1868  full  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1881  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  history  at  Cornell  University,  of  which 
institution  he  was  president  from  1885  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1892.  He  then  became  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Author  of  “Democracy 
and  Monarchy  in  France,”  etc.  Editor-in-chief  of 
revised  edition  of  Johnson’s  “  Universal  Cyclopaedia,” 
1892-95.  He  died  July  26,  1902. 

Adams,  (Edwin,)  a  popular  American  actor,  born 
at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  February  3,  1834.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  as  the  Hunchback, 
at  Boston  in  1853.  He  made  a  tour  as  a  star  actor  in 
1866,  and  became  a  leading  actor  at  Booth’s  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  1867.  Was  a  great  favourite  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Enoch  Arden.  Died  October  25,  1877. 

Adams,  (George,)  an  English  optician  and  scientific 
writer,  distinguished  as  a  maker  of  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments  and  globes.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Treatise  on 
the  Construction  and  Use  of  Globes,”  ( 1 766,)  and  an  “  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Microscope,”  (1771.)  Died  in  London,  1786. 


His  son  George,  born  about  1750,  was  also  an  op¬ 
tician.  He  published  an  “  Essay  on  Vision,”  (1789,)  and 
“Astronomical  and  Geometrical  Essays,”  (1789,  often 
reprinted.)  Died  in  1795. 

Adams,  (Hannah,)  one  of  the  earliest  female  writers 
of  America,  born  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1755. 
She  was  the  author  of  a  “  View  of  Religious  Opinions,' 
(1784,)  “History  of  New  England,”  (1799,)  “Evidences 
of  Christianity,”  (1801,)  “History  of  the  Jews,”  (1812,) 
and  of  several  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Adams,  (Henry,)  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
was  born  at  Boston,  February  16,  1838.  Was  secretary 
to  his  father  when  United  States  minister  at  London, 
1861-68  ;  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Harvard, 
1870-77,  and  editor  of  “North  American  Review,” 
1870-76.  Author  of  “  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,” 
“  History  of  the  United  States,”  (9  vols.,)  etc. 

Adams,  (Henry  Cadwallader,)  an  English  au¬ 
thor,  born  in  London,  November  4,  1817,  a  brother  of 
William  Adams.  He  is  noted  as  a  writer  for  boys. 
Among  his  books  are  “  Hairbreadth  Escapes,” 
“  School-Boy  Honour,”  etc.,  more  than  forty  in  num¬ 
ber,  including  a  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  text-books. 

Adams,  (Herbert  Baxter,)  Ph.D.,  an  American 
scholar,  born  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  April  16,  185a 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1872,  and  at  Hei¬ 
delberg,  Germany,  in  1876.  In  1878  he  became  associate 
professor  of  history  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Among  his  writings  are  “The  Germanic  Origin  of  New 
England  Towns,”  “Saxon  Tithing-Men  in  America,” 
“Norman  Constables  in  America,”  “Village  Communi¬ 
ties,”  etc. 

Adams,  (Isaac,)  of  Boston,  inventor  of  the  Adams 
power  printing-press,  was  born  in  1802.  His  press  was 
introduced  in  1830,  and  came  into  almost  universal  use  ; 
but  it  has  now  been  largely  superseded  by  later  inven¬ 
tions.  He  died  July  19,  1883. 

Adams,  (Jean,)  a  Scottish  poetess,  born  at  Greenock 
in  1710.  She  was  for  a  time  a  school-teacher,  but  later 
was  a  vagrant  or  peddler.  She  published  “  Miscellany 
Poems,”  and  is  said  to  have  written  the  song  “  There’s 
nae  luck  about  the  house.”  She  died,  a  pauper  in  a 
hospital,  at  Glasgow,  April  3,  1765. 

Adams,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published  “  Index  Villaris  ;  or, 
An  Alphabetical  Table  of  all  the  Cities,  Market  Towns, 
Parishes,  etc.,  in  England  and  Wales,”  (1680,)  which  has 
been  pronounced  the  best  work  of  its  kind. 

See  Gough,  “  British  Topography.” 

Adams,  (John,)  an  eminent  preacher,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1662,  was  chaplain  to  William  III.  and  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  obtained  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1708  for  a  stall  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Windsor.  He  left  a  treatise  on  suicide,  and  several  ser¬ 
mons.  Died  in  1719  or  1720. 

Adams,  (John,)  an  eminent  American  statesman,  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  about  ten  miles  from  Boston, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1735,  O.  S.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Adams,  a  farmer,  and  Susanna  Boylston. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1755,  and,  while  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
taught  school  at  Worcester  for  two  years  or  more.  In 
choosing  a  profession  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  found  he  could  not  assent 
to  the  orthodox  creed  in  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
reprobation.  “  His  disgust  at  the  doctrines  of  Calvin¬ 
ism,”  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  “  was  perhaps  riveted 
by  the  opinions  which  he  found  disseminated  in  the  so¬ 
cial  circle  into  which  he  had  been  introduced.”  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1758,  and 
afterwards  resided  with  his  father  at  Braintree  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

“  For  the  profession  of  the  law,”  says  his  grandson, 
“  John  Adams  had  been  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the 
endowments  of  nature  ;  a  sound  constitution  of  body,  a 
clear  and  sonorous  voice,  a  quick  conception,  a  discrim¬ 
inating  judgment,  and  a  ready  elocution.” 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  his  youth  was  Jonathan 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl>  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Jkjf^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Sewall,  an  eloquent  lawyer.  In  1761  his  patriotic  zeal 
was  inflamed  by  the  argument  of  James  Otis  (which  he 
heard)  on  the  subject  of  writs  of  assistance.  Alluding 
to  the  time  and  place  of  that  plea,  John  Adams  said, 
“American  independence  was  then  and  there  born.” 
He  married,  in  1764,  Abigail  Smith,  (a  grand-daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Quincy,)  a  woman  of  excellent  char 
acter  and  superior  talents.  The  passage  of  the  stamp  act 
in  1 765  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  active  participation 
in  political  affairs.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Brain 
tree  he  offered  resolutions  or  instructions  addressed  tc 
the  legislature,  which  were  approved,  and  were  adoptee 
by  forty  other  towns  in  Massachusetts.  He  published, 
in  1765,  an  “Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law.” 

The  same  year,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  James  Otis,  and  John 
Adams  were  employed  by  the  people  of  Boston  as  their 
counsel  to  support  an  important  memorial,  addressed  to 
the  governor  and  council,  praying  that  the  courts  of  law, 
which  had  been  closed,  might  be  reopened.  In  order  to 
induce  him  to  join  the  Tory  party,  he  was  offered  in  1763 
the  place  of  advocate-general,  which  he  declined.  He 
removed  from  Braintree  to  Boston  in  1768,  and  soon 
obtained  an  extensive  practice. 

He  had  now  become  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  intrepid  advocates  of  the  popular  cause ; 
yet  he  was  also  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  a  moderator 
and  to  counteract  the  violent  excesses  of  the  patriots. 
He  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  trial  of  the 
soldiers  who,  when  attacked  by  a  mob  in  Boston  in 
March,  1770,  had  fired  and  killed  several  persons.  In 
this  case  he  firmly  resisted  the  storm  of  popular  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  court  {i.e.  the  legislature)  in 
1770.  “  It  was  not  as  a  politician,”  says  Charles  Francis 

Adams,  “but  as  a  lawyer,  that  John  Adams  was  first 
drawn  into  public  life.”  He  became  the  chief  legal  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  patriots.  The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  December,  1773,  opened  the  active 
drama  of  the  Revolution  by  a  resort  to  physical  force. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  five  delegates  sent  by  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  the  first  continental  Congress,  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1774.  To  his  friend  Sewall, 
who  urged  him  not  to  engage  in  the  perilous  enterprise 
of  revolution,  he  replied,  “  The  die  is  now  cast ;  I  have 
passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable  determina¬ 
tion.”  In  Congress  he  found  a  fitting  arena  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  great  talents,  both  for  business  and  de¬ 
bate,  which  ultimately  raised  him  to  the  leadership  of 
that  body.  His  diary  and  letters  give  a  graphic  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly. 

During  the  winter  of  1774-75  he  wrote,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Novanglus,  a  series  of  able  essays  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonists.  These  first  appeared  in  a 
journal  of  Boston,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  collected  works.  After  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  (April,  1775,)  which  made  many  converts  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  he  returned  to  Congress.  The 
majority  of  the  members,  however,  were  still  disposed 
to  temporize,  and  adopted  another  petition  to  the 
king,  which  Mr.  Adams  opposed.  He  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  It  appears  that  he 
was  the  first  to  propose  George  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  was  again  elected  to 
the  Federal  Congress  for  one  year,  and  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  February,  1776.  In  a  letter  dated  March  23, 
1776?  he  wrote,  “All  our  misfortunes  arise  from  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  southern  colonies  to  republican  govern¬ 
ment.”  He  procured,  in  May,  the  passage  in  Congress 
of  a  resolution  that  the  colonies  should  assume  the  duty 
of  self-government.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Adams,  that  these  colonies  “  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  States.”  On  the  nth  of  June, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party, 
of  which  John  Dickinson  was  the  leader  and  spokes¬ 
man.  In  reply  to  him  Mr.  Adams  made,  about  July  2,  a 


memorable  speech,  in  reference  to  which  Jefferson  said. 
“John  Adams  was  the  ablest  advocate  and  champion  ol 
independence  on  the  floor  of  the  house.”  “  He  was  the 
colossus  of  that  Congress.  Not  graceful,  not  eloquent, 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out 
with  a  power  of  thought  and  expression  which  moved 
his  hearers  from  their  seats.” 

On  the  3d  of  July  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “The  second 
day  of  July,*  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great 
anniversary  festival.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  president,  or  chairman,  of  the 
board  of  war  appointed  in  June,  1776.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  twenty-five  committees  in  Congress,  He 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  France  in  November, 
1777,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  April,  1778,  to  learn  that  a 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  al* 
ready  been  concluded.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  July,  1779,  and  in  th*  ensuing  autumn  served 
in  the  convention  which  formed  a  new  constitution  for 
Massachusetts.  Before  this  business  was  finished,  Mr. 
Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  He  embarked 
in  November,  1779,  but  did  not  reach  Paris  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1 780.  Having  changed  his  base  of  operations  to 
Amsterdam,  in  July,  he  was  authorized  in  January,  1781, 
to  act  as  minister  to  Holland.  The  difficulty  of  his  po¬ 
sition  was  increased  by  the  intrigues  and  duplicity  of 
the  French  minister,  De  Vergennes,  who  induced  Con¬ 
gress  to  revoke  Mr.  Adams’s  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens, 
who  had  been  appointed  joint  commissioners,  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain  a  treaty,  the  preliminary  articles  of 
which  were  signed  November  30,  1782.  He  was  minis¬ 
ter  at  London  from  May,  1785,  until  the  spring  of  1788, 
during  which  period  he  published  a  “  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions.”  When,  in  1789,  Washington 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
Adams  became  Vice-President.  As  an  advocate  of  the 
Federal  constitution  he  was  identified  with  the  Federal¬ 
ist  party,  by  which  he  was  again  elected  Vice-President 
in  1792.  In  the  first  Congress  he  gave  no  less  than 
twenty  casting  votes,  all  on  points  of  importance  in  the 
organic  laws,  and  thus  rendered  an  efficient  support  to 
the  policy  of  Washington.  When  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  divided  the  Americans  into  two  parties,  Mr.  Adams 
joined  the  Anti-Gallican  party. 

In  1796,  John  Adams  ana  Thomas  Pinckney  wers 
nominated  by  the  Federalists  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
to  his  wife,  under  date  of  January  20, 1 796,  “  I  am  heir-ap¬ 
parent,  you  know,  and  a  succession  is  soon  to  take  place.* 
His  friends  assert  that  General  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
favourite  leader  of  the  Federal  party,  used  his  influence 
to  elect  Pinckney  to  the  Presidency.  The  result  of  the 
canvass  was  that  Adams  received  seventy-one  electoral 
votes  and  became  President,  while  Jefferson  received 
sixty-eight  votes  and  became  Vice-President.  As  Pres¬ 
ident,  Adams  retained  the  cabinet  ministers  appointed  by 
Washington,  viz.,  Timothy  Pickering,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
James  McHenry,  Joseph  Habersham,  and  Charles  Lee 
With  the  first  two  of  these  secretaries,  however,  he  had 
no  cordial  relations.  In  the  war  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  he  maintained  neutrality;  but  the  French  Directory 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Americans  by  the  violation  of 
their  maritime  rights,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  envoys, 
Marshall  and  Pinckney,  from  France.  In  1798  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  organized  a  new  army,  of 
which  General  Washington  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.  For  the  post  of  second  in  command  Wash¬ 
ington  preferred  Hamilton,  whom  the  President  regard¬ 
ed  with  ill  will  or  distrust ;  but  the  general-in-chief  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment  of  Hamilton  by  a  “  menace  of 
resignation.”  In  February,  1799,  without  consulting  his 


*  The  day  on  which  the  resolution  in  favour  of  independence  was 
passed :  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its  various  amend¬ 
ments,  was  not  agreed  to  until  the  4th,  and  then  only  after  a  long  and 
vehement  debate. 
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cabinet,  Adams  nominated  a  Mr.  Murray  as  minister  to 
the  French  Republic.  This  act,  which  Charles  Francis 
Adams  says  was  “  the  most  noted  event  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
administration,”  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  own 
party,  although  the  result,  by  averting  a  war  with  France, 
was  probably  advantageous  to  the  country.  His  unpop¬ 
ularity  was  increased  by  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the 
latter  of  which  made  the  mere  expression  of  opinions  or 
public  men  and  measures  a  penal  offence.  In  May,  1800, 
he  removed  Mr.  Pickering  from  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  and  appointed  John  Marshall  in  his  stead. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1800  he  was  again  the 
Federal  candidate,  and  received  sixty-five  electoral  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  received 
seventy-three  votes.  In  March,  1801,  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  sank  into  neglect,  covered  with  obloquy 
by  both  of  the  great  political  parties.  A  reaction  of 
public  sentiment,  however,  gradually  took  place  in  his 
favour,  and  his  faults — which,  indeed,  were  of  a  kind  to 
impair  his  popularity  rather  than  his  usefulness — were 
almost  lost  sight  of,  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  political 
life,  in  the  remembrance  of  his  many  and  inestimable 
public  services. 

He  began  to  write  an  Autobiography,  which  he  never 
finished.  Having  lived  to  see  his  son,  John  Quincy, 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he  died  at  Quin¬ 
cy  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826.  By  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence,  Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  the  same  day.  The 
character  of  John  Adams  afe  drawn  by  Jefferson  before 
these  distinguished  men  had  become  rivals  for  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  American  people,  is  probably  very  near  the 
truth.  He  says,  writing  from  Paris,  “A  seven  months’ 
intimacy  with  him  here,  and  as  many  weeks  in  London, 
have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  him  closely. 
He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force 
and  probable  effect  of  the  motives  which  govern  men. 
This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said  of  hint.  He 
is  profound  in  his  views  and  accurate  in  his  judgment, 
except  where  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to 
form  a  judgment.” — Letter  to  Madison ,  dated  January  30, 
1787. 

S2e-“Tlie  Life  and  Works  ol  John  Adams,’  edited  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  10  vols.  8vo,  1850-56 ;  Bancroft, 
“  History  of  the  United  States Hildreth,  “  History  of  the 
United  States;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1841;  “New 
York  Review”  for  January,  18^2;  “North  American  Review”  for 
October,  1850;  Jared  Sparks,  “Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution.” 

Adams,  (John,)  a  British  sailor,  was  one  of  the  mu¬ 
tinous  crew  of  the  “Bounty,”  who,  in  1789,  sent  their 
commander,  Bligh,  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Pitcairn’s  Island.  After  some  of  his  comrades 
had  been  killed  by  the  natives,  he  became  religious, 
trained  his  children  in  habits  of  strict  morality,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the  colony.  His  proper 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Alexander  Smith.  Died  in 
1829.  An  account  of  this  colony  was  published  in  a 
“  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,”  etc.,  by  Captain  Beechey,  who 
visited  it  in  1825  ;  also  by  Rev.  E.  Murray,  (1853.)  Lord 
Byron  has  made  the  history  of  this  colony  the  subject 
of  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  entitled  “  The  Island.” 

See,  also,  Sir  John  Barrow,  “History  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.” 

Adams,  (John  Couch,)  an  eminent  English  astron¬ 
omer,  born  in  Cornwall  about  1817,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  shares  with  Leverrier  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  although  he  was  anti¬ 
cipated  by  that  astronomer  in  the  publication  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  He  began  his  researches  into  the  causes  of  the 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  as  early  as  1843, 
communicated  the  results  to  Professor  Airy  in  1845,  and 
in  1846  he  made  public  his  “  Explanation  of  the  Observed 
Irregularities  in  the  Motion  of  Uranus.”  He  received 
the  Copley  medal  in  1848,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1849,  ar>d  President  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  in  1851.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  at  Cambridge  in  1858.  Died  January  21,  1892. 

Adams,  (John  Quincy,)  an  American  statesman, 
orator,  and  diplomatist,  the  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  on  the  1  ith 
of  July,  1767.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  President  John 
Adams,  above  noticed.  He  enjoyed  peculiar  and  rare 


advantages  for  education.  In  childhood  he  wras  instruct¬ 
ed  by  his  mother,  a  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Quincy,  and  a  woman  of  superior  talents.  In  1778, 
when  only  eleven  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father 
sto  France,  attended  a  school  in  Paris,  and  returned 
home  in  August,  1779.  Having  been  taken  again  to 
Europe  by  his  father  in  1780,  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  learned  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  July,  1781,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  private  secretary  to  Francis  Dana,  minister  to 
Russia.  He  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  until  October, 
1782,  after  which  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  in  Paris,  September  3,  1783.  Having  passed  some 
months  with  his  father  in  London,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  complete  his  education,  entered  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1785,  and  graduated  in  1787. 

He  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Theophilug  Par¬ 
sons,  of  Newburyport,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790, 
and  began  to  practise  in  Boston.  In  1791  he  published 
in  the  “  Boston  Centinel,”  under  the  signature  of  Publi~ 
cola ,  a  series  of  able  essays,  in  which  he  exposed  the  fal¬ 
lacies  and  vagaries  of  the  French  political  reformers. 
These  papers  attracted  much  attention  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  signature  of  Marcellus  he  wrote,  in  1793, 
several  articles,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  observe  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
the  French  and  the  British.  “To  him,”  says  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard,  “  it  is  believed,  belongs  the  honour  of  first  publicly 
advocating  this  line  of  policy,  which  afterwards  became 
a  settled  principle  of  the  American  government.”  These 
writings  having  commended  him  to  the  favour  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Holland 
in  May,  1794.  He  married,  in  July,  1797,  Louisa  Cath¬ 
erine  Johnson,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  who  was  then  American  consul  at  London.  In  a 
letter  dated  February  20,  1797,  Washington  wrote  to  the 
elder  Adams,  “I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  public  character  we 
have  abroad,”  and  he  advised  the  President-elect  not  to 
withhold  promotion  from  him  because  he  was  his  son. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  accordingly  appointed  minister 
to  Berlin,  in  1797 .  He  translated  Wieland’s  “Oberon” 
into  English,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Silesia,  which  he  visited  in  1800.  He  succeeded  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government,  and  was  recalled  about  February,  1801. 

He  was  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  term  beginning 
March,  1803.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  Harvard  College,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  that  office  on  condition  that  he  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  attend  to  his  senatorial  duties  while  Congress  was 
in  session.  His  lectures  at  Harvard  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  and  were  published  in  1810.  In  1805  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  levy  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  slaves. .  He  offended  his  political 
friends,  the  Federalists,  by  supporting  Jefferson’s  em¬ 
bargo  act,  which  was  passed  in  December,  1807,  and 
thus  became  connected  with  the  Democratic  party.  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  elected  another  person  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  resigned  his  seat  in 
March,  1808,  declining  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  rather  than  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Federalists, 
who  were  then  the  dominant  party  in  his  State.  He  sub 
sequently  gave  far  deeper  offence  by  charging  some  of  the 
Federal  leaders  with  a  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union  and 
establish  an  independent  northern  confederacy.  This 
accusation  was  doubtless  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  hostility  and  distrust  which  were  long  felt  towards 
New  England,  not  only  in  the  Southern,  but  also  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States. 

While  a  member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Adams  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  eloquent  public  speak 
er,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  scholar.  In  March,  1809, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  minister  to 
Russia.  During  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was 
nominated  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  confirmed  February,  1811;  but 
he  declined  the  appointment.  His  influence  and  diplo- 
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made  services  at  St.  Petersburg  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  amicable  relations  which  have  ever  since  been 
maintained  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In 
1813,  Adams,  Clay,  Gallatin,  and  Russell  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  They  met  the  British  diplomatists  at  Ghent, 
and,  after  a  protracted  negotiation  of  six  months,  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  24th  of  December,  18:4. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Adams  was  appointed  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Monroe  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
in  1817.  In  his  long  and  successful  career  as  a  diplomat¬ 
ist  he  had  justified  the  confidence  of  Washington,  who, 
in  1797,  had  predicted  that  Mr.  Adams  would  “prove 
himself  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps.” 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary  of  state  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  *817,  and  performed  them  with  a  fidelity  and 
success  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  country. 
He  defended  General  Jackson’s  conduct  in  Florida,  when 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  censured  him  for  tran¬ 
scending  his  orders. 

In  1824,  Adams,  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Clay  were 
candidates  for  the  Presidency ;  all  Democrats,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  substantially  the  same  political  creed.  Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  supported  by  the  Eastern  States  and 
New  York,  received  eighty-four  electoral  votes  ;  General 
Jackson,  ninety-nine  ;  Mr.  Crawford,  forty-one  ;  and  Mr. 
Clay,  thirty-seven.  Neither  of  the  candidates  having 
received  a  majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the  election 
devolved  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  Aided  by  the 
influence  of  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Adams  received  the  votes 
of  thirteen  States,  and  was  elected. 

He  appointed  Mr.  Clay  secretary  of  state,  Rickard 
Rush  secretary  of  the  treasury,  James  Barbour  secretary 
of  war,  Samuel  L.  Southard  secretary  of  the  navy,  ana 
William  Wirt  attorney-general.  The  friends  of  Jack- 
son  were  indignant,  and  accused  Adams  and  Clay  of 
obtaining  their  success  by  “bargain  and  corruption.” 
Mr.  Adams  favoured  internal  improvements,  and  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  to  his  honour  that  he  refused  to  remove 
competent  men  from  office  merely  because  they  were 
his  political  opponents.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Pres¬ 
idential  term  the  opposition  had  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  assailed  the  President  with  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  bitter  hostility.  At  the  election  of  1828 
he  received  eighty-three  electoral  votes,  and  was  defeated 
by  General  Jackson,  who  received  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  votes.  His  defeat  was  probably  promoted 
by  the  charge  of  corrupt  collusion  with  Mr.  Clay  in  1825, 
although  that  charge  appears  to  have  been  wholly  des¬ 
titute  of  foundation.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Quincy. 

In  1830  the  public  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Congress,  in  which  he  took  his 
seat  in  December,  1831.  He  continued  to  represent  his 
native  district  in  that  body  for  seventeen  years,  during 
which  he  was  constantly  at  his  post,  and  surpassed 
nearly  all  the  members  in  close  application  to  business 
and  in  the  power  of  endurance.  “  In  every  respect,” 
says  Seward,  “  he  was  a  model  legislator.”  He  usually 
acted  with  the  Whigs,  but  kept  himself  free  from  the 
trammels  of  party.  His  most  memorable  service  in  Con¬ 
gress  was  his  defence  of  the  right  of  petition,  and  his 
inflexible  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power.  In  1836  the  opponents  of  slavery  began  to  send 
to  Congress  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  House  of  Repre- 
centatives  adopted  a  rule  that  no  petition  relating  to 
slavery  should  be  read,  printed,  or  debated.  “  With  un¬ 
wavering  firmness,”  says  Seward,  “against  a  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposition,  exasperated  to  the  highest 
pitch  oy  his  pertinacity — amidst  a  perfect  tempest  of 
vituperation  and  abuse — he  persevered  in  presenting 
these  petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the  amount  sometimes 
of  two  hundred  in  a  day— demanding  the  action  of  the 
house  on  each  separate  petition.”  His  opponents  once 
made  a  motion  to  punish  him  by  a  vote  of  censure  for 
presenting  a  petition  from  slaves ;  but  they  were  baffled 
in  their  object  when  it  was  announced  that  the  said  pe¬ 
titioners  prayed  that  slavery  should  not  be  abolished. 


On  the  21st  of  February,  1848,  while  in  his  seat  in 
the  Capitol,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  He  died  cn 
the  23d  of  that  month ;  his  last  words  were,  “  This  is 
the  last  of  earth  !  I  am  content  !” 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  was  popularly  known 
by  the  title  of  “the  Old  Man  Eloquent.”  He  kept  a 
copious  diary  of  his  public  life,  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer  of  prose  and  verse.  Many  of  his  orations,  poems, 
and  discourses  have  been  published.  In  religion  he 
was,  like  his  father,  a  Unitarian. 

See  William  H.  Seward,  “  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,”  1849; 
Josiah  Quincy,  “  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,”  1858. 

Adams,  (John  Quincy,)  a  son  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  was  born  at  Boston,  September  22,  1833. 
He  created  one  of  the  finest  model  farms  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  four  times  defeated  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1872 
ran  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  with 
Charles  O’Conor.  Died  August  14,  1894. 

Adams,  (Joseph,)  a  physician  and  medical  writer, 
born  in  1756.  He  practised  in  London  from  1805  till 
his  death  in  1818.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“Observations  on  Morbid  Poisons,”  (1796.) 

Adams,  (Nehemiah,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  bom 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1806.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1826.  For  many  years  he  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  Boston.  Among 
his  various  publications  may  be  mentioned  “  Remarks  on 
the  Unitarian  Belief;”  “Friends  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament “  Life  of  John  Eliot and  “  South  Side  View 
of  Slavery,”  (1854,)  which  was  severely  criticised  by  the 
ffee-soil  press  of  the  country.  Died  October  6,  1878. 

Adams,  (Robert,)  congressman,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February  26,  1849  ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  was  member 
of  United  States  geological  survey,  1871-75  ;  member 
of  State  senate,  1883-87  ;  United  States  minister  to 
Brazil,  1889-90  ;  member  of  Congress  after  1893.  As 
acting  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in 
1898  he  reported  and  passed  the  Cuban  resolutions 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

Adams,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  American  patriot  and 
orator,  born  in  Boston  on  the  27th  of  September,  1722, 
wras  a  second-cousin  of  President  John  Adams.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1740.  A  few  years  af¬ 
terwards,  on  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  chose 
for  his  thesis  the  question,  “  Wheiher  it  be  lawful  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Mipreme  magistrate  if  the  commonwealth  can¬ 
not  otherwise  be  preserved  ?”  of  which  he  maintained 
the  affirmative.  In  early  life  he  applied  himself  to  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  in  which  he  was  not  successful.  He  af¬ 
terwards  served  as  collector  of  taxes  in  Boston.  Having 
gained  distinction  as  a  political  writer,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  in 
1765.  Pie  continued  to  represent  Boston  in  that  assem¬ 
bly  for  nine  years,  and  by  his  courage,  talents,  and  energy 
acquired  great  influence.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was 
a  zealous  opponent  of  the  policy  of  the  British  minister?, 
and  an  advocate  of  independence.  John  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  written  in  1765,  after  some  notice  of  James  Otis 
and  others,  says,  “Adams,  I  believe,  has  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  liberty  and  her  resources  in  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  people,  though  not  in  the 
law  and  constitution,  as  well  as  the  most  habitual  radi¬ 
cal  love  of  it,  of  any  of  them.” 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  two  popular  leaders  excepted 
from  the  general  pardon  offered  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  June,  1775.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which 
he  continued  about  eight  years,  he  rendered  important 
services,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Adams  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  served  afterwards  as 
a  senator  of  that  State,  and  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  ratified  the  Federal  constitution  in  1788. 
In  national  politics  he  favoured  the  Republican  or  Jef¬ 
fersonian  party.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  from  1789 
to  1794,  and  in  1794  succeeded  John  Hancock  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts.  Having  been  several  times  re- 
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elected,  he  served  as  Governor  until  179 7,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life.  He  had  married  young,  and  had 
an  only  son,  whom  he  survived.  In  religion  he  was  a 
strict  Calvinist.  An  oration  on  the  independence  of  his 
country,  which  he  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  August, 
1776,  has  been  published.  He  died  in  Boston,  on  the 
2d  of  October,  1803.  Respecting  his  merits  as  a  speaker 
and  writer,  John  Adams  remarks  that  in  his  works  may 
be  found  “specimens  of  a  nervous  simplicity  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence  that  have  never  been  rivalled  in  America.” 

See  “  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,”  by  William 
V.  Wells,  3  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1865;  see  also  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Americana;  ’  Goodrich,  “Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;”  Sanderson,  “  Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United 
States,”  vol.  v.  chaps,  x.  and  xix.;  Hildreth,  “History  of  the 
United  States,”  vol.  u. 

Adams,  (Mrs.  Sarah  Flower,)  an  English  poetess, 
born  at  Harlow,  Essex,  February  22,  1805.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Flower.  She  wrote  “Vivia  Perpetua,”  a 
drama,  (1841,)  and  a  number  of  hymns,  among  which 
is  the  well-known  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.”  This  was 
contributed  to  a  Unitarian  collection  of  “Hymns  and 
Anthems,”  edited  by  William  J.  Fox  and  published  in 
1841.  She  died  August  13,  1848. 

Adams,  (Thomas.)  called  by  Southey  “the  prose 
Shakspeare  of  Puritan  divines,”  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  Church ;  preached  at  Willington,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  in  1612-14;  at  Wingrave,  in  Bucks,  in  1614-15; 
afterwards  went  to  London,  and  was  chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England.  He  probably  died  before 
1660.  His  “  Heaven  and  Earth  Reconciled,”  and  “  The 
Devil’s  Banquet,”  were  published  while  he  was  at  Wil¬ 
lington.  His  printed  sermons  are  very  remarkable  for 
learning,  wit,  and  aptness  of  illustration.  His  works 
have  been  reprinted,  (3  vols.,  1862.) 

Adams,  (William),  an  English  navigator,  born  in 
Kent  about  1575.  He  entered  the  Dutch  navy  as  pilot, 
and  passed  some  time  in  Japan,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
rendered  important  services  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Died  in  1621. 

Adams,  (Rev.  William,)  distinguished  as  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  born  in  1707,  and  died  in  1789. 
Besides  some  smaller  pieces,  he  published  “An  Answer 
to  Mr.  Hume’s  Essay  on  Miracles,”  (1752,)  which  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention. 

Adams,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
divine,  born  at  Colchester,  Connecticut,  January  25, 
1807  ;  graduated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where 
his  father,  John  Adams,  (1772-1863,)  was  principal,  and 
at  Yale  College,  in  1827.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
pastor  of  churches  in  New  York  city,  winning  great 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In  1873  became  president, 
and  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  in  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York.  He  published  several 
religious  books,  and  many  sermons,  lectures,  etc.  Died 
August  31,  1880. 

Adams,  (William  Henry  Davenport,)  an  English 
author,  born  in  London  in  1829.  He  published  a  vast 
number  of  popular  books,  geographical,  historical,  juve¬ 
nile,  religious,  etc.  Died  in  1891.  His  son,  William 
Davenport  Adams,  (born  at  Brixton,  in  Surrey,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,)  has  published 
a  “  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,”  and  other  works. 
He  is  a  journalist  by  profession. 

Adams,  (William  T.,)  an  American  author, 
known  as  Oliver  Optic,  was  born  at  Medway,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  July  30,  1822.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  Boston.  He  published  numerous  tales  for 
the  young,  and  edited  magazines  for  youth.  Died 
March  27,  1897. 

Adams-Acton,  (John,)  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Acton,  England,  December  11,  1S36.  While  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Royal  Academy  he  won  a  gold  medal  for 
an  original  composition  in  sculpture.  His  works  in 
ideal  sculpture  are  numerous,  and  he  made  portrait 
busts  of  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Cobden,  Dickens, 
and  many  others;  also  a  number  of  monumental 
memorials. 

Ad'am-spn,  (Henry,)  a  Scottish  poet,  who  lived  in 


the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
nephew  ot  Archbishop  Adamson.  Died  m  1639. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men.” 

Adamson,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born  in  1787. 
He  published  a  “Memoir  of  Camoens,”  (1820,)  and 
“  History,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Portugal,”  (a 
vols.,  1842-46.)  Died  in  1855. 

Adamson,  (Patrick,)  an  eminent  Scottish  prelate 
and  writer,  born  at  Perth  in  1536.  He  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  on  its  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  in  1564  published  a  poem  “On  the  Superstitious 
Follies  of  the  Papists,”  (“  De  Papistarum  Superstitiosis 
Ineptiis.”)  In  1576,  through  the  influence  of  Morton, 
the  regent,  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  An¬ 
drews.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  almost  incessant  struggle  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  party,  who  were  growing  every  day  more  powerful, 
and  who  at  last  succeeded  in  deposing  him,  not  only 
from  the  primacy,  but  from  all  his  functions  as  a  minis¬ 
ter.  He  died  in  1592,  in  great  indigence.  Besides  the 
poem  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  translations  of  the 
book  of  Job,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  in  Latin  verse. 

See  Calderwood,  “  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;”  Cham¬ 
bers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;”  Spotts- 
wood,  “History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.” 

A-da'mus  Ma-ris'cus  or  Ad'am  de  Maris'co,  a 
learned  monk,  and  teacher  of  theology  at  Oxford,  born 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Roger  Bacon, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  speaks  of  him  as  an  eminent 
mathematician.  He  died  about  1260. 

A-da'mus  Mu-re-mu-then'sis  (or  Murimuthen 
sis)  or  Adam  de  Murimuth,  Murimouth,  or  Mu- 
rymouth,  an  English  chronicler,  who  wrote  a  “  Chron¬ 
icle  or  History  of  his  Own  Time,”  extending  from  1303 
to  1337.  He  appears  to  have  been  employed  on  several 
important  missions  ;  in  1323  he  was  ambassador  from  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  (of  England)  to  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Sicily. 

Ada'mus  Sco'tus,  (/.<?.  “Adam  the  Scotchman,”)  a 
learned  bishop,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  author  of  a  curious  dialogue  between 
the  Soul  and  Reason.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  little  or 
nothing  is  known. 

Adanson,  a'dSN'siN',  (Michel,)  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Aix  in  1727.  Plis  family  were  of 
Scottish  extraction,  and  had  been  exiled  from  their 
country  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the  house  of 
Stuart  He  was  distinguished  at  school  for  his  great 
application,  and  won  many  of  the  prizes  while  at  the 
College  of  Plessis.  In  1748  he  visited  Senegal,  in  Africa, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  and  in  spite  of  burning 
suns  and  drenching  rains  he  collected,  by  unremitting 
labour,  an  immense  number  of  new  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  objects  of  commerce,  clothes,  utensils,  and 
implements  of  war  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants ;  made 
exact  maps  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled ; 
prepared  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  different 
nations  of  that  region,  and  kept  an  exact  register  of  me¬ 
teorological  observations.  After  his  return  to  France, 
he  published,  in  1757,  his  “  Natural  History  of  Senegal,” 
(“  Histoire  Naturelle  du  .Senegal, ”)  and,  in  1763,  his 
“Families  of  Plants,”  (“Families  des  Plantes.”)  In 
these,  and  all  his  other  works,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus ;  but  the  influence  and 
popularity  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  were  so  great  as 
not  only  to  resist  uninjured  all  the  efforts  of  his  talented 
and  powerful  assailant,  but  to  throw  for  a  time  even 
Adanson ’s  extraordinary  merits  into  the  shade.  Though 
on  the  publication  of  the  “Natural  History  of  Senegal”  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet 
he  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  after-life  in  ob¬ 
scurity  and  extreme  indigence  ;  but  he  was  finally  main¬ 
tained  by  a  pension  from  the  French  government.  He 
died  in  1806.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Adanson  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to 
the  Memoires  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and 
also  prepared  an  immense  work  entitled  “Universal  Or¬ 
der  of  Nature,”  (“Ordre  Universel  de  la  Nature,”) — a 
sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  natural  science, — which  has  never 
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been  published.  He  read,  in  1761,  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  very  interesting  notice  (accompanied  by 
an  accurate  botanical  description)  of  the  baobab-tree, 
which  was  afterwards  named,  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
botanist,  Adansotiia.  As  a  naturalist,  Adanson  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  rival  of  Linnaeus  ;  in  the  estimation 
of  Cuvier,  indeed,  he  ought  to  rank  far  above  the  illus¬ 
trious  Swede.  His  eulogy  was  composed  by  Cuvier, 
who  represents  his  character  as  noble,  but  eccentric. 

See  Cuvier,  “  Eloge  d’Adanson,”  1819;  Lejoyand,  “  Notice  bui 
la  Vie  et  lesTravaux  de  M.  Adanson,”  8vo,  1808  ;  “Observations  sur 
feu  M.  Adanson,”  by  his  nephew,  M.  Adanson;  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G^n^rale.” 

Adashef,  £-di-sh£f',  or  Adashev, written  also  Ada- 
schew,  (Alexis,)  an  eminent  Russian  statesman,  who 
was  the  minister  and  favourite  of  Ivan  IV.  from  1547  to 
1560.  His  administration  was  distinguished  for  its  jus¬ 
tice,  humanity,  and  enlightened  policy.  Having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  died,  in  prison,  al 
Dorpat,  in  1561. 

See  Karamzin,  “History  of  the  Russian  Empire.” 

Adashef  or  Adashev, (Daniel,)  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a  successful 
expedition  which  he  commanded  against  the  Crim  Tar¬ 
tars  in  1559.  Two  years  after,  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
order  of  his  capricious  and  ungrateful  sovereign. 

Addams,  (Jane,)  social  reformer,  was  born  at 
Cedarville,  Illinois,  September  6,  i860.  She  became 
a  writer  and  lecturer  on  social  settlement  work  and 
other  reform  movements,  and  in  1889  opened,  with 
Ellen  G.  Starr,  the  social  settlement  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  of  which  she  is  head  resident. 

Addemeeree  or  Addemiri,  id-d£h-mee'ree,  writ¬ 
ten  also  Al-Damiri,  surnamed  Kemal-ed-Deen,  (or 
-ed-DIn,)  k£-mtl'  ed-deen',  (“  Perfection  of  the  Faith,”) 
a  distinguished  Arabian  naturalist,  born  in  Egypt  about 
1350.  He  wrote  on  history  and  biography  as  well  as 
natural  science.  The  best-known  of  his  works  is  “  The 
Lives  of  Living  Creatures.”  Died  about  1405. 

Ad'diiig-ton,  (Anthony,)  an  English  physician,  who 
was  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  in  1 740,  and  that  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1744.  He  practised  at  Reading,  and  died  in  1790. 

Addington,  (Henry,)  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1756,  and  educated 
with  Pitt,  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  soon  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  political  world ;  in  1 789  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1801, 
on  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  had  ever  shown 
himself  an  unfaltering  friend,  he  succeeded  that  great 
statesman  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  The  opposition  of  his  enemies  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  station  in  May,  1S04:  the  king  then 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
He  became  home  secretary  in  1812,  and  retired  from 
public  life  in  1822.  Died  in  1844. 

See  “  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Addington.” 

Ad'dI-son,  (Alexander,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
judge,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was 
Dorn  in  1759.  Died  at  Pittsburg  in  1807. 

Ad'dison,  (G.  H.,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1793;  was 
a  youth  of  high  promise  when  he  died,  in  India,  in  1815, 
leaving  a  work  called  “Indian  Reminiscences,”  (1837.) 

Addison,  (Joseph,)  an  English  author,  pre-eminent 
as  an  essayist,  humorist,  and  moralist,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ston,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1672  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Addison. 
He  attended  school  at  the  Charter  House,  from  which, 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  passed  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  stock  of  classical  learning  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  master  of  arts.  In  1689  he  removed 
to  Magdalen  College,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years. 
He  acquired  at  college  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
Latin  verse,  in  which  he  probably  excelled  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  His  first  English  composition  was  a  piece 
of  complimentary  verse  addressed,  in  1694,  to  Dryden, 
who  appears  to  have  been  pleased  with  this  tribute,  and 
became  a  friend  of  the  author.  Addison  wrote  the  crit¬ 
ical  preface  which  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the 
“Georgies,”  (1697.) 
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His  friends  destined  him  for  the  church,  to  which  hia 
opinions  and  nabits  of  thought  were  well  adapted.  Be¬ 
fore  he  had  decided  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Charles  Montagu, 
the  eminent  Whig  financier,  to  whom  he  dedicated  an 
elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  (1697.)  He 
was  persuaded  by  Montagu  to  decline  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  course  of  his  life  was  determined  in  1699,  when  he 
received  an  annual  pension  of  ^300,  and  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  France  and  Italy,  partly  with  the  design  to  qualify 
himself  for  diplomacy  by  the  study  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  At  Paris  he  met  with  Boileau,  who  complimented 
him  highly  on  his  Latin  poetry.  He  passed  many  months 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  friend 
Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax,  a  “  Letter  from  Italy,”  in 
verse,  (1701,)  which  was  greatly  admired.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  King  William  and  the  removal  of 
his  Whig  friends  from  office,  Addison  was  deprived  of 
his  pension  in  1702.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
end  of  1703. 

One  morning  he  was  surprised  to  receive,  in  the  garret 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Haymarket,  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  on  behalf  of 
the  chief  minister,  Godolphin,  requested  him  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  (1704.)  The  result  of 
this  visit  was  “The  Campaign,”  which  was  received 
with  immense  applause  by  the  public,  and  procured  for 
the  author  a  commissionership  as  an  earnest  of  greater 
favours.  He  published  an  interesting  “Narrative  of  his 
Travels  in  Italy,”  which,  before  it  was  reprinted,  sold 
for  five  times  the  original  price.  His  next  work  was  the 
opera  “  Rosamond  ;”  which  failed  on  the  stage  through 
the  fault  of  the  music,  but  was  completely  successful  as 
a  publication. 

In  1705  Addison  was  appointed  under-secretary  of 
state,  through  the  influence  of  Halifax  and  Somers,  who 
had  formed  a  coalition  with  Godolphin  and  Marlborough. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1708,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  rose  to  speak,  but  could  not  overcome  his  diffidence, 
and  made  no  further  effort  to  become  a  debater.  His 
literary  talents  and  character,  however,  rendered  him 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Whig  party,  for  at  that  time 
public  opinion  was  influenced  more  by  the  pen  than  by  the 
tongue.  “  When  these  things  are  duly  considered,”  says 
Macaulay,  “  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  Addison 
should  have  climbed  higher  in  the  state  than  any  other 
Englishman  has  ever,  by  means  merely  of  literary  talents, 
been  able  to  climb.” 

He  was  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Wharton,  Lord-Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Ireland,  in  1709,  with  a  salary  of  about  ^2000.  In 
this  year  his  friend  Steele  began  to  issue  “  The  Tatler,” 
which  afforded  to  Addison  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
genius  in  a  new  department  of  literature.  His  graceful 
style,  his  genial  spirit,  his  excellent  invention  and  inimi¬ 
table  humour  rendered  The  Tatler,  and  its  successor 
“  The  Spectator,”  extremely  popular.  The  Spectator 
was  issued  daily  from  March  1,  1711,  until  December  6, 
1712,  and  was  revived  in  1714  as  a  tri-weekly  paper. 
Addison  wrote  about  three-sevenths  of  The  Spectator, 
the  success  of  which  was  such  as  no  similar  work  has 
ever  obtained.  The  circulation  of  it  amounted  to  nearly 
four  thousand  copies.  For  some  particular  papers,  it  is 
said,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  required.  These  essays  exerted 
a  great  and  salutary  influence  on  society.  “  He  not  only 
made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
“  but  taught  it  to  others.  .  .  .  He  has  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with  vice,  and 
easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He  has 
restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not 
to  be  ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  charac¬ 
ter,  ‘  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,’  ”  Although 
the  Whigs  were  defeated  in  the  general  election  of  1710, 
Addison  was  so  popular  that  he  was  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  a  contest.  On  this  occasion  Swift  writes, 
“  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  king,  he  would  hardly 
be  refused.” 

In  1713  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  “Cato,”  which 
was  greeted  with  “thunders  of  unanimous  applause,” 
and  obtained  more  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries 
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than  any  other  of  his  works  ;  but  this  favourable  esti¬ 
mate  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  a  later 
age.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August,  1714,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  regency  or  lords  justices. 
Soon  after  that  date  he  again  became  chief  secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  exchanged  this  office 
for  a  seat  at  the  board  of  trade  in  1715,  and  began  to  pub 
lish  “The  Freeholder,”  his  best  political  work.  After  a 
long  courtship,  he  married,  in  1716,  the  Countess-dow¬ 
ager  of  Warwick,  who,  according  to  Johnson,  “thought 
herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.”  He  became  one  of  the  two  principal 
secretaries  of  state  in  the  new  ministry  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  but  remained  in  office  only  eleven  months. 
His  retirement  is  attributed  to  ill  health  and  inefficiency 
as  a  public  speaker. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719,  leaving  no  child 
but  a  daughter,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  his  step-son,  Lord 
Warwick,  “I  have  sent  for  you  in  order  that  you  might 
see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die  !” 

The  two  gravest  faults  charged  against  him  are  his 
habit  of  drinking  wine,  and  his  insidious  enmity  to  Pope. 
The  former  has,  in  all  probability,  been  much  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  fully  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  disproved.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  never  had 
any  better  foundation  than  Pope’s  morbid  suspicion. 
(See  Pope,  Alexander.) 

Addison’s  colloquial  powers  are  extolled  by  several 
authors.  Lady  Mary  Montagu  said  that  “  she  had  known 
all  the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  company  in 
the  world.”  “  Addison’s  conversation,'’  says  Pope,  “  had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have  found  in  any 
other  man.  But  this  was  only  when  familiar  :  before 
strangers,  or  perhaps  a  single  stranger,  he  preserved  his 
dignity  by  a  stiff  silence.”  “  His  humanity,”  says  Mac¬ 
aulay,  “is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The 
highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless 
power  without  abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more 
formidable  than  the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous ; 
and  that  power  Addison  possessed  in  boundless  meas¬ 
ure.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find, 
in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  left  us,  a  single  taunt 
which  can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  .  .  .  The 
numerous  fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and 
grotesque,  but  always  graceful  and  happy,  which  are 
found  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  poet, — a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  compositions 
give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners, 
of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he  stands  in  the 
first  class.” 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets;”  Macaulay, 
“  Essays,”  article  Addison ;  Steele,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  J.  Addison,”  17*4;  Des  Maizeaux,  “Viede  J.  Addi¬ 
son;”  Lucy  Aikin,  “Life  of  Joseph  Addison,”  1843;  Elwin,  “Life 
of  Addison,”  1857  ;  “  Biographia  Britaunica ;”  Villemain,  “  Cours  de 
Literature.” 

Addison,  (Rev.  Lancelot,)  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1632,  and  educated  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  He  passed  seven  years  at  Tan¬ 
gier  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  and,  after  his  return, 
published  “West  Barbary,  or  a  Short  Narrative  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,” 
(1671,)  which  attracted  considerable  attention  both  in 
England  and  foreign  countries.  He  became  a  royal 
chaplain  about  1670,  Dean  of  Lichfield  in  1683,  and  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Coventry  in  1684.  Among  his  writings  are 
several  religious  treatises,  and  a  work  on  “  The  Present 
State  of  the  Jews,  (more  particularly  relating  to  those  in 
Barbary,”)  (1675.)  He  died  in  1703,  leaving  three  sons  : — 
Joseph ;  Gulston,  who  died  Governor  of  Madras  ;  and 
Lancelot,  who  was  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar. 

See  Wood,  “Atheuae  Oxonienses.” 

Adel,  i'del,  or  Adils,  i'dils,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  Sweden,  whose  history  is  lost  in  fable.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

Adelaar.  See  Adeler. 

Adelaide,  dd'Sl-ad,  [Ger.  Adelheid,  H'd^l-hit',]  an 
unpress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  Rudolph  II.,  and  wife 
)f  Otho  I.,  (surnamed  the  Great,)  was  born  in  931.  Alter 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  her  husband,  she  governed  the 
empire  with  great  ability  during  the  early  part  of  the 


reign  of  her  son,  Otho  II.  She  was  afterwards  regent 
during  a  part  of  the  minority  of  Otho  III.  She  died  in 
999,  universally  oeloved,  and  is  regarded  as  a  saint, 
though  her  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman  cal¬ 
endar. 

Adelaide,  ad'?-lad,  [Fr.  Adelaide,  i'dk' lt'£d',]  (Ma¬ 
dame,)  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born,  in 
1732,  at  Versailles.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  she,  with  her  sister,  Madame  Victoire,  left  their 
native  country  for  Italy.  She  died  at  Trieste  in  1800. 

Adelaide,  ad'e-lad,  Queen  of  England,  born  in  1792, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  was 
married,  in  1818,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  became 
William  IV.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Doran,  “Life  of  Queen  Adelaide.” 

Adelaide,  S'dk'lt^d',  (Eugene  Louise,)  a  French 
princess,  born  in  Paris  in  1777,  was  a  sister  of  King  Louis 
Philippe.  She  was  an  exile  from  1792  until  1814.  In 
1830  she  urged  Louis  Philippe,  with  whom  she  had 
much  influence,  to  accept  the  crown.  Died  in  1847. 

Adelais  (td'li'  or  t'deh-hV)  of  Louvain,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  second  queen 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  born  about  1103,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  U2i.  Her  beauty  was  celebrated  under  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Brabant.”  After  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  she  married  William  de  Albini,  an 
English  nobleman,  and  died  in  1 1 5 1. 

Ad'el-ard  or  Atlielard,  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  727,  and  died  in  740. 

Adelard  of  Bath,  [Lat.  Adelar'dus  Bathonien'- 
sis,]  a  student  of  natural  science,  who  lived  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  a  book 
entitled  “  Concerning  the  Natures  of  Things,”  (“  De  Na- 
turis  Rerum,”)  and  made  a  translation  of  Euclid  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin,  at  a  time  when  this  work  was  almost 
unknown  in  Western  Europe. 

Adelbert.  See  Adalbert. 

Ad'el-bold,  [Lat.  Adelbol'dus,  Adelbal'dus,  or 
Athei.bai/dus,]  a  bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  piety,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  Died  in  1027. 

Adelburner,  jPdel-bdbR'ner,  or  Adelbulner,  2i'd$I- 
boorner,  (Michael,)  a  German  mathematician,  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1702,  became  professor  at  Altdorf  in  1743. 
He  published  an  astronomical  journal,  called  “  Commer- 
cium  Astronomicum,”  (1735-40,)  which  had  great  sue 
cess.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Mathematiques.” 

Adelcrantz  or  Adelkrantz,  jUdel-kR^uts',  the  name 
of  two  Swedish  architects,  father  and  son.  The  latter, 
Charles  Frederick,  who  was  the  more  eminent,  was 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1716,  and  died  in  1796. 

Adeler,  d'd^l-er,  also  written  Adelaar,  (Cord  or 
Conrad  Sivertsen,)  a  famous  admiral,  born  in  Nor¬ 
way  in  1622.  He  entered  the  service  of  Venice  in  his 
youth,  and  obtained  command  of  a  fleet.  In  1654  he 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  the  admiral  Ibraheem  Pasha.  The 
King  of  Denmark  recalled  him  in  1663,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  navy.  Adeler  was  appointed  grand  ad¬ 
miral  in  1675,  an^  died  the  same  year. 

Ad'el-frid,  a  Saxon  king,  was  slain  in  battle  in  617. 

Ad-el-gi'sus,  called  also  A'del-ehis,  the  cnly  son 
of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longobards.  Though  a  brave 
prince,  he  was  defeated,  with  his  father,  by  Charlemagne 
m  773  ;  after  which  he  fled  to  Constantinople.  Little 
else  is  known  respecting  him. 

Adelgisus,  a  prince  of  Beneventum,  (now  Benevento,) 
who  lived  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  murdered  l>y 
his  own  relations  in  878. 

Adelgreiff,  a'd^l-gRiff,  (Johann  Albrecht,)  a  noto¬ 
rious  fanatic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  dlaimed  to 
represent  God  on  earth.  He  was  beheaded  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1636. 

Ad'^l-man.  (or  H'd^l-m&n',)  an  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  Bishop  of  Brescia. 

Adelon,  td'16N',  (Nicolas  Philibert,)  a  French 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Dijon  about  1780.  He  was 
a  favourite  pupil  ofChaussier,  with  whom  he  co-operated 
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in  the  first  volumes  of  the  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 
In  1823-24  he  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Physiology 
of  Man,”  (4  vols.)  He  obtained  the  chair  of  legal  medi¬ 
cine  in  Paris  in  1826,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  so  late 
as  1858.  Died  in  July,  1862. 

Adelstan.  See  Athelstan. 

Adelung,  3'deh-loong,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Stettin  in  1768,  was  a  nephew  of  Johann 
Christoph,  noticed  below.  He  removed  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  became  preceptor  to  the  grand  duke 
Nicholas,  (afterwards  emperor,)  and  a  counsellor  of  state. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Relations  between  the  San¬ 
scrit  and  Russian  Languages,”  (1815,)  and  an  “  Essay  on 
the  Sanscrit  Literature  and  Language,”  (1830.)  Died  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1843. 

Adelung  or  Adlung,  Id'loong,  (Jacob,)  an  organist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  near  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  in 
1699  ;  'died  in  1762. 

Adelung,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  distinguished  phi¬ 
lologist  and  lexicographer,  born  near  Anklam,  in  Pome¬ 
rania,  in  1732.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  general 
literature  and  philology,  to  which,  from  about  the  year 
1761,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  all  his  time  and  thoughts. 
He  wrote  several  historical  works,  which,  however,  have 
attracted  but  little  attention.  That  on  which  his  fame 
principally  rests  is  his  “Attempt  at  a  Complete  Gram- 
matico-Critical  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language,” 
(“Versuch  eines  vollstandigen  Grammatisch-Kritischen 
Worterbuches  der  Hochdeutschen  Mundart.”)  This 
great  German  work  has  been  compared  to  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  Adelung’s  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  Johnson’s  in  its  definitions,  and  in  all  that  relates 
to  etymology.  His  dictionary  attracted  great  attention 
in  Germany ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  important  service 
he  had  rendered  to  German  literature,  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  chief  librarian  of  the  public 
library  of  Dresden,  v/ith  the  title  of  Hofrath,  (“  court- 
counsellor,”)  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Among  the  defects,  however,  of  Adelung’s  dictionary 
may  be  named  :  1st,  an  excessive  partiality  for  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Saxony,  which  caused  him  to  reject  words  used 
in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  2dly,  his  fastidious  rejection 
of  all  new  words  not  sanctioned  by  what  he  considered 
good  authority.  Besides  writing  a  German  grammar, 
and  several  other  books  illustrating  his  own  tongue,  he 
commenced  a  great  work,  entitled  “  Mithridates,  oder 
Allgemeine  Sprachen-Kunde,”  a  general  treatise  on  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  finished,  after  his  death,  by  J.  S.  Vater. 
Died  in  1806. 

_  See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie:”  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G6n£rale.” 

Adelwalch,  ad'el-wfllk,  a  king  of  Sussex,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  in  686. 

AcTe-mar'  [Lat.  Adema'rus]  or  Aymar,  i'mtR',  a 
French  historical  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

Ad-e  -ma'rus,  a  courtier  ol  Otho  III.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Duke  of  Spoletum 
(Spoleto)  and  Marquis  of  Camerino,  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century. 

Adenez  or  Adenes,  td'ni'  or  t'deh-ni',  sometimes 
written  Adans,  surnamed  Le  Roi,  (leh  rw3,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  minstrel,  born  in  Brabant  about  1240.  He  was 
fir^t  patronized  by  Henry  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
afterwards  by  Philip  the  Bold,  King  of  France.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Adeodat.  See  Dieudonn^. 

Adeodato,  3-d3-o-d3'to,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

Ader,  t'darn',  (Guillaume,)  a  physician  and  medical 
writer,  who  lived  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Adet,  t'di',  (Pierre  Auguste,)  a  French  politician 
and  chemist,  born  at  Nevers  in  1763.  He  was  sent,  in 
1795,  as  minister  to  the  United  States,  but  resigned  or 
suspended  his  office  in  1797,  on  account  of  an  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  neutrality.  Having  returned  to  France,  he 
became,  in  1809,  a  member  of  the  legislative  body.  He 
published  “Elements  of  Chemistry,”  (1804.)  Died  in 
1832. 


Adgillus  (ad-jil'lus)  I.  and  II.,  two  dukes  of  Fries* 
land,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  and  *he 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

Adhad-ed-Daulah,  (or  -Eddoulat.)  See  Azad-ud 
Daulah. 

Adh-dhahebee  or  Adh-dhahebi,  S.D-Dd'hSh-bee' 
(almost  ith-thi/heh-bee',)  written  also  Al-Dzakabi,  sur¬ 
named  Shems-ed-Deen,  (i.e.  the  “  Sun  of  Religion,”) 
an  eminent  Arabian  writer  and  lawyer,  born  at  Damas¬ 
cus  about  1274.  He  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of 
Mufti  of  Damascus.  Died  about  1347.  His  principal 
work  is  a  chronological  history  of  all  the  Moslem  nations 
from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  time. 

Adh-dhobbee  (Adh-dhobbi)  or  Ad-dobbee,  3d- 
Dob'bee'  or  ith-thob'bee',  a  native  of  Cordova,  who  wrote 
a  valuable  history  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  He  flouiished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Adhemar,  3/deh-maR',  written  also  Azemars,  (Wil¬ 
liam,)  a  Provencal  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is 
said  to  have  loved  the  Countess  of  Die  so  passionately 
that,  on  hearing  she  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Count 
of  Embrun,  he  fell  desperately  ill,  and,  having  sent  for 
her,  expired  in  her  presence.  This  so  affected  her  that 
she  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  died  of 
grief  a  few'  years  afterwards. 

Adhemar  de  Monteil,  ad'eh-mar'  deh  mon-tal', 
[Fr.  pron.  id'miR'deh  mbN'tctl'  or  mdN't^'ye,]  an  eccle¬ 
siastic,  statesman,  and  warrior,  who  lived  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Metz  in 
1327,  and  died  in  1361.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a 
spirited  and  magnificent  prince. 

Ad-her'bal,  [Gr.  ’Arap^af,]  a  Carthaginian  command¬ 
er  during  the  first  Punic  war,  who  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Roman  fleet  249  b.c. 

Adherbal,  the  son  of  Micipsa,  King  of  Numidia.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  (b.c.  1 1 8)  he  shared  the  kingdom 
with  his  brother  Hiempsal  and  his  cousin  Jugurtha,  by 
whom  he  was  slain,  112  b.c.  (See  Jugurtha.) 

Adi-Buddha,  (or  -Booddha.)  See  Booddha. 

Adil-Shah-Y  oosuf,  (or  -  Y  hsuf,)  3'dil-shth  yoo'so6f, 
a  son  of  the  Turkish  sultan  Amurath  II.,  whom,  on  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  1451,  his  mother  contrived  to 
secrete  from  the  executioners  sent  by  his  brother,  Mo¬ 
hammed  XL,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  Persia,  whence 
he  afterwards  fled  to  Hindostan.  Here  he  entered  the 
service  of  Mohammed  Shah,  (II.,)  King  of  the  Dekkan, 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  military  offices  in  the 
state.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed  Shah,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  corrupt  faction  at  court  to  destroy  Yoosuf ; 
but  he  withdrew  to  Bejapoor,  (of  which  province  he  had 
been  appointed  governor,)  where  his  military  fame  and 
his  high  character  for  liberality  and  justice  soon  drew  to 
his  standard  multitudes  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
land.  Though  at  first  he  acted  uniformly  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  he  at  length  (about  1500)  established  an  empire 
on  the  ruin  of  his  enemies.  He  had  previously,  in  1489, 
assumed  the  title  of  royalty.  He  died  about  1510.  His 
posterity  continued  to  reign  at  Bejapoor  till  1689,  when 
their  capital  was  taken  by  Aurungzebe,  and  Sikandar, 
the  last  of  the  Adil-Shah  dynasty,  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  conqueroi. 

Ad-I-man'tus,  ['A dei/mvroc,]  the  commander  of  the 
Corinthian  ships  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
480  b.c.  He  appears  to  have  been  destitute  alike  of  skill 
and  bravery. 

Adimantus  is  also  the  name  of  an  Athenian  gen¬ 
eral  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander 
at  vEgospotami,  405  b.c. 

Adimantus,  a  Manichaean  writer,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 

Adimari,  3-de-m3'ree,  a  noted,  though  not  noble, 
Florentine  family,  who  hold  a  considerable  place  in  the 
history  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages. 

Adimari,  (Alessandro,)  a  classical  scholar  and  poet, 
born  at  Florence  about  1580,  made  a  translation  of  Pindar 
into  Italian  verse.  Died  in  1649. 

Adimari,  (Ludovico,)  born  at  Naples  in  1644; 
died  at  Florence  in  1708.  He  was  professor  of  Tuscan 
in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  wrote,  in  Italian,  satiric 
poetry  which  is  much  admired  by  some. 
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AdYtl,  ad'T-ti,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  ud'T-tT,]  the  wife 
of  Kasyapa,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods.  She  is  sometimes 
styled,  for  greater  distinction,  the  “mother  of  Indra.” 
She  is  supposed  to  personify  the  earth. 

Aditya,  d'dlt-ya,  [in  the  English  plural,  Adityas,] 
the  name  given  to  twelve  Hindoo  deities,  sons  of  Aditi. 
They  are  said  to  represent  the  sun  in  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  months  of  the  year.  Among  the  Adityas  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  Varuna,  Surya,  Indra,  Yama,  and  Vishnu,  who,  in 
his  fifth  Avatar,  was  born  as  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi 

Adler,  (Caspar.)  See  Aquila. 

Ad/ler,  (Cyrus,)  philologist,  was  born  at  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  September  13,  1863.  Instructor 
in  Semitic  languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Since  1892  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Has  written  many  articles  on  Semitic  philology,  etc. 

Adler,  Id'ler,  (Felix,)  Ph.D.,  a  Germ  an -American 
ethical  writer,  bent  of  a  Jewish  family  at  Alzee,  Germany, 
August  13,  1851  ;  removed  in  early  life  to  America  ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1870,  and  at 
Heidelberg  in  1873,  studying  also  at  Berlin.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  Cornell 
University  from  1874  to  1876,  and  in  the  latter  year  be¬ 
came  lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  New  York,  a 
congregation  of  free-religionists.  His  principal  work  is 
“  Creed  and  Deed,”  (1877.) 

Adler,  (Georg  J.,)  a  philologist,  born  at  Leipsic, 
in  Germany,  in  1821.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1833,  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1844,  and  from  1846  to  1854  was  professor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  in  that  institution.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  German  and  Latin  school  manuals.  Died  in 
New  York  in  August,  1868. 

Adler,  (Herman,)  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  He¬ 
brew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire  since  1891, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  May  30,  1839,  son  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Marcus  Adler,  chief  rabbi  (d.  1890).  He  was 
active  in  Jewish  religious  movements  and  in  charity 
work,  and  wrote  largely  on  Jewish  subjects. 

Adler,  id'ler,  (Jacob  Georg,)  a  Danish  Orientalist, 
born  at  Amis,  in  Sleswick,  in  1755,  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Copenhagen  in  1788.  Among  his  works 
is  one  on  the  Cufic  writings  or  inscriptions,  (“  Musaeum 
Cuficum  Borgianum,”  2  vols.,  1782-92.)  Died  in  1805. 

Adler,  (Philipp,)  the  first  who  carried  the  art  of  etch¬ 
ing  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  was  born  in  Nuremberg 
in  1484.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  en¬ 
graved  many  of  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer. 

Adlerbeth,  &d'ler-b§t',  (Gudmund  Goran,)  a  trans¬ 
lator  and  Swedish  poet,  born  at  Jonkoping  in  1751.  In 
1778  he  was  appointed  antiquary  and  private  secretary 
to  Gustavus  III.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  to 
Rome.  He  was  afterwards  made  councillor  of  the  state, 
and  baron,  besides  receiving  numerous  other  honours. 
Died  in  1818.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  ;  among  his 
works  are  many  operas  and  tragedies,  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  the  French  school.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

Adlercreurz,  id'ler-kRoits',  (Karl  Johan,)  a  Swe¬ 
dish  general,  born  in  Finland,  April  27,  1757.  He  fought 
with  ability,  but  without  success,  in  the  Russian  war  of 
1808.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  party  which  dethroned 
Gustavus  IV.  in  1809.  Died  August  21,  1815. 

Adlerfeld  or  Adlerfelt,  iid'ler-fSlt',  (Gustaf,)  a 
Swedish  historical  writer,  born  near  Stockholm  in  1671. 
He  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  hofjunkare ,  or  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  court,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
king  on  several  of  his  campaigns,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
regular  journal  until  his  death.  He  was  killed  by  a  can¬ 
non-ball  in  the  famous  battle  of  Pultowa,  (or  Poltava,) 
July  8,  1709. 

Adlerfeld,  (Pehr,  or  Peter,)  a  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1680.  He  was  made  a  colonel 
in  the  Swedish  army  in  1712,  and  in  1720  was  raised  tc 
the  rank  of  a  baron,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Riks- 
rid,  “  Council  of  the  Kingdom.”  He  was  killed,  in 
1743,  while  defending  his  native  city  against  the  insurgent 
Dalecarlians. 


Adlersparre,  id'ler-sp&r'ra,  (Georg,)  Count  of,  a 
Swedish  general  and  writer,  born  in  1760.  He  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy  or  revolt  which  de¬ 
throned  Gustavus  IV.  in  1809.  Died  in  1837. 

Adlersparre,  (Karl  August,)  a  Swedish  author,  a 
son  of  Georg  Adlersparre,  (q.  v.,)  was  born  June  7,  1810. 
He  wrote  poems,  tales,  and  very  useful  histories.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  works  he  used  the  pseudonym  A  .LB  a  NO.  Died 
May  1862. 

Adlung.  See  Adelung. 

Adlzreiter,  ad'elts-rl't?r  or  dd’lts'rlTer,  (Johann,)  a 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  at  Rosenheim,  in  Bavaria,  in 
1596.  He  became  vice-chancellor  and  privy  counsellor 
to  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1662.  He 
furnished  important  materials  to  the  history  of  Bavaria, 
by  Fervaux,  which  was  published  under  hi£  name. 

Ad-me'tus,  [Gr.  'Afy^rof ;  Fr.  Admits,  td'mfo',]  a 
son  of  Pheres,  King  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne.  Apollo,  who  haa  been  banished 
from  Olympus  for  one  year,  tended  the  herds  of  Admetus 
during  that  period.  Admetus  became  a  suitor  for  Al- 
cestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her  to  him 
on  condition  that  he  would  come  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar.  With  the  help  of  Apollo 
he  fulfilled  that  condition,  and  married  Alcestis.  (See 
Alcestis.) 

Admiral,  L’,  lfd'me'ril',  (Jean,)  a  French  portrait- 
painter  in  miniature,  born  in  Normandy  in  1698.  Died 
in  1773. 

Ado,  J'do,  Saint,  born  about  800,  in  the  territory 
of  Gatinois,  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  became  Archbishop  of 
Vienne  in  860,  and  died  in  875.  He  wrote  a  work  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the  creation  to 
the  year  874. 

Adoaldus.  See  Adaloaldus. 

Adolf,  i'dolf,  a  German  sculptor,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Adolf,  (Joseph  Franz,)  a  German  painter,  who  died 
about  1750.  He  excelled  in  painting  horses. 

Adolfl,  i-dol'fee,  (Ciro.)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1683  ;  died  in  1758.  As  an  artist  he  was 
much  superior  to  his  brother  Giacomo. 

Adolfi,  (Giacomo,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  also 
a  painter,  was  born  in  1682  ;  died  in  1741. 

Adolphe,  (of  Cleves,  Guelders,  etc.)  See  Adolphus. 

Adolphi,  H-dol'fee,  (Christian  Michael,)  a  German 
physician,  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic.  born  in  1676* 
died  in  1753. 

Adolphi,  (Ciro.)  See  Adolf*. 

A-dol'phus,  [Fr.  Adolphe,  t'dolf,]  sou  01  Arnold, 
the  sixth  Duke  of  Guelderland,  born  in  1438.  He  was 
in  constant  disputes  with  his  father  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  at  length,  in  1465,  suddenly  seized  and^im- 
prisoned  him,  and  then  extorted  from  him  a  formal  act 
of  abdication.  But  he  w’as  afterwards  compelled  by 
John  I.,  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  to  release  him  and  restore  to  him  all  his  posses¬ 
sions.  Adolphus,  in  turn,  was  seized  and  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  for  several  years,  during  which  time  his  father 
died.  Having  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  been  released,  he  was  soon  after  killed,  while  be¬ 
sieging  Tournay,  in  1477. 

Adolphus  (or  Adolph)  I.,  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick,  son  of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  was 
born  in  1526.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  the  founde’-  of  several  hospitals  and  flourishing  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Died  in  1586,  after  a  rule  of  forty-two  years. 

Adolphus  (or  Adolph)  I.,  Count  of  Holstein,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Little  is  known  re¬ 
specting  him,  except  that  he  was  distinguished  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  warrior,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Wendi,  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  of  Slavonian  origin.  Died  in  1131. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  II.,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  while  still  very  young.  Though 
at  first  unsuccessful  in  his  campaign  against  Magnus, 
Duke  of  Sleswick,  and  in  his  war  with  Henry  the  Proud, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  after¬ 
wards  eclipsed  even  the  glory  of  his  father.  He  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  the  Wendi,  and,  by  planting  colonies  in 
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the  territories  which  they  had  occupied,  thoroughly  Ger¬ 
manized  the  country.  To  those  colonies  the  towns  of 
Lubeck  and  Eutin  owe  their  origin.  He  gained  several 
victories  over  Canute,  Prince  of  the  Danes.  In  1164, 
however,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Demmin,  in 
Pomerania,  he  was,  through  treachery,  suddenly  attacked 
and  slain,  after  an  administration  of  thirty-three  years. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  III.,  Count  of  Holstein,  was  a 
son  of  Adolphus  II.,  whom  he  succeeded.  Although  a 
valiant  soldier,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  inferior  to 
his  father  in  justice  and  wisdom.  Having  sided  with 
Waldemar,  Bishop  of  Sleswick,  in  his  contest  with  Can¬ 
ute,  King  of  Denmark,  in  1200,  Adolphus  lost  nearly  all 
his  possessions,  and  died  soon  after. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding,  re¬ 
covered  Holstein  from  Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Eutin.  In  1238 
he  entered  a  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  remaining 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  as  an  humble  friar. 

Adolphus  [Fr.  Adolphe,  iPdolf']  II.,  Duke  ofCleves, 
was  born  in  1371.  He  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
.n  wars,  chiefly  with  his  brother  Gerard,  Duke  of  Mark. 
He  died  in  1448,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  reputation 
for  piety  and  justice,  as  well  as  for  bravery  and  enterprise 
as  a  soldier. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  VIII.,  Duke  of  Sleswick,  was 
the  son  of  Gerard,  Count  of  Holstein.  His  father  hav¬ 
ing  died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  he  received 
his  education  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Sigismund. 
In  1440  Christopher,  King  of  Denmark,  conferred  Sles¬ 
wick  upon  Adolphus  as  a  fief.  When  Christopher  died, 
in  1448,  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it.  He  died  in  1459,  leaving  a  high  character 
for  wisdom  and  justice. 

Adolphus,  (Frederick,)  a  king  of  Sweden,  born  in 
1710,  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Vasa.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Swedish  throne  in  1743.  The  royal  au¬ 
thority,  however,  was  at  this  period  almost  entirely  over¬ 
borne  by  the  council  of  the  states  ;  and,  after  having  been 
continually  thwarted  in  his  wishes  by  that  body,  Fred¬ 
erick  Adolphus  at  length,  in  1769,  tendered  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  crown.  Upon  this  the  council  made  some 
trifling  concessions,  and  he  remained  a  nominal  king  till 
his  death,  in  1771. 

Adolphus  (or  Adolph)  II.,  (John,  or  Johann,)  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  sprung  from  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  electoral  (now  royal)  line  of  Saxony,  was  born  in 
1685.  He  early  distinguished  himself  f>y  his  bravery 
and  military  skill.  In  1704  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Hessian  service,  and  in  1710,  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  him  one  of  the  generals  of 
his  forces  then  engaged  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
His  two  older  brothers  having  died,  Adolphus  became 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels  in  1736.  In  1744  he  took  an 
active  part  against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia;  but,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  fatigues  and  hardships  through  which 
he  had  passed,  he  soon  after  retired  to  his  duchy,  where 
he  died  in  1746. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  of  Nassau  [in  Latin,  Adol'- 
phus  Nassovien'sis]  was  elected,  in  1292,  successor  to 
Rudolph,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Though  possessed  of 
considerable  military  talents,  by  his  falsehood  and  bru¬ 
tality  he  soon  became  very  unpopular,  and  in  1298  was 
deposed  by  an  assembly  of  the  electors.  He  refused, 
however,  to  relinquish  his  power.  But  in  a  battle  fought 
soon  after  (in  1298)  between  him  and  Albert  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Adolphus  was  slain,  fighting  desperately. 

See  J.  P.  Wagner,  “Vita  Adolphi  Nassoviensis,”  1775-80;  J.  G 
Leuchs,  “Adolph  der  Nassauer,  Kaiser  und  Konig  der  Deutschen, 
1798. 

A-dol'phus,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer  and  historian, 
born  about  1770.  He  practised  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
London,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocate.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  History  of  England,  from 
the  Accession  of  George  III.,”  (7  vols.,  1805-45,)  which 
displays  considerable  research  and  learning.  Among 
his  other  works  we  may  name  “Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  (4  vols.,  1799.)  He  gained 
great  credit  by  his  able  defence  of  Thistlewood,  charged 
with  treason,  in  1820.  Died  in  1845. 

Aci'om-naiT  or  Ad'am-nan",  [Lat.  Adomna'nus 


or  Adamna'nus,]  also  written  Adaman'nus,  an  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Iona,  born  about  624.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  according  to 
others,  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  King  Alfred  of  Northumbria.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
“  Life  of  St.  Columba,”  a  curious  work,  which  throws 
interesting  light  upon  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  that  period.  Died  in  704. 

Ad-o-ni'jah,  [Heb.  rmx,]  a  son  of  King  David  and 
Haggith,  whoj  near  the  close  of  his  father’s  reign,  aspired 
to  the  succession  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Solomon. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon. 
1030  B.C.,  it  is  supposed.  (See  I.  Kings  i.  5  ;  ii.  13.) 

A-do'nis,  [Gr.  'Aricmf,]  a  son  of  Cin'yras,  King  of 
Cyprus,  represented  by  the  poets  as  a  youtn  of  exquisite 
beauty.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  anxious  admonitions  of  Venus,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  he  exposed  himself  daily 
in  the  chase,  and  at  last  was  killed  by  a  boar  which  he 
had  wounded.  From  his  blood  sprang  the  anemone,  a 
beautiful  flower.  Venus  was  inconsolable  at  his  loss  ; 
but  she  obtained  at  last  from  Proserpine  that  Adonis 
should  spend  six  months  of  every  year  with  her  on  earth, 
and  the  other  six  in  Hades.  Adonis  or  Adonai  (i.e. 
“  Lord”)  was  an  Oriental  title  sometimes  given  to  the 
sun,  as  the  “  lord  of  day  :”  the  preceding  fable,  therefore, 
is  si:pposed  to  allude  to  the  periodical  return  of  summer 
and  winter.  Hence  the  expressions  “  Beautiful  as  Ado¬ 
nis”  and  “  Beautiful  as  day”*  (in  French,  “  Beau  comme 
le  jour”)  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  each  other. 

Adorni,  i-doR'nee,  (Caterina  or  Catherina 
Fieschi — fe-£s'kee,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Genoa 
in  1447,  wrote  on  religious  subjects.  Died  in  1 5 10. 

See  Cattaneo  Marbatto,  “Vita  de  Catherina  Adorni.” 

Adorno,  i-doR'no,  (in  the  plural,  Adorni,  i-doR'nee,) 
an  influential  Genoese  family,  from  which,  between  1360 
and  1530,  no  fewer  than  six  doges  of  Genoa  were  chosen. 
They  held,  however,  a  precarious  authority,  being  ever 
and  anon  driven  from  the  city  according  as  the  opposing 
faction  (the  Fregosi)  chancea  for  the  moment  to  prevail. 

Adorno,  (Antonio,)  a  doge  of  Genoa,  elected  in 
1384,  is  said  to  have  been  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
statesman.  Died  in  1397. 

Adorno,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian  Jesuit,  born 
about  1510,  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 
Died  in  1586. 

Adorno,  (Prosper  or  Pros'pero,)  was  elected  Doge 
of  Genoa  in  1461,  but  was  soon  expelled  from  the  city 
by  Paul  Fregoso.  He  was  restored  to  power  in  1477, 
and  defeated  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  battle  in  1478,  soon 
after  which  he  was  driven  out  by  a  sedition.  Died  at 
Naples  in  i486. 

See  Varesb,  “Storia  della  Republica  di  Genova.” 

Adossides,  i-THos-se-THis'  or  a-dos'j-dez,  (Kon- 
stantinos,)  Prince  of  Samos,  was  born  of  a  Fanariot 
Greek  (originally  Bulgarian)  family  at  Constantinople, 
February  11,  (O.  S.,)  1822.  He  became  a  vizier  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  1856  married  the  Princes* 
Athina.  In  1879  he  was  made  reigning  Prince  of  Samos 
by  the  Sublime  Porte,  being  of  the  ruling  Vogorides 
family.  The  Samian  principality  is  autonomous,  but  is 
tributary  to  Turkey. 

A-drain',  (Robert,)  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  in  Ireland  in  1775.  Having  emigrated  to 
America,  he  became  successively  pr©fessor  of  mathema¬ 
tics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Columbia  College,  NewYoric,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  edited  Hutton’s  Mathematics.  Died 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1843. 

A-dras'tii3,  [Gr.  'A tipaarog;  Fr.  Adraste,  J'dRfst',]  a 
king  of  Argos,  contemporary  with  Theseus.  He  was 
the  leader  of  a  celebrated  expedition  against  Thebes,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  Polynices  to  the  throne 
of  that  state.  This  expedition,  which  was  called  the  war 
of  the  “  Seven  against  Thebes,”  was  not  successful.  All 


“  For  he  was  beautiful  as  day 
When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free.” 

Byron’s  Prisoner  of  Chilian 
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of  the  Seven,  except  Adrastus,  were  killed  at  Thebes. 
The  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  a  favourite 
subject  of  ancient  epic  and  tragic  poets. 

Adrastus,  [’Adpacrrof,]  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  a  treatise  on 
music,  which  is  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  ;  it 
is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century. 

Adrets,  des,  d&'zf'dRa',  (Francois  Beaumont— 
bo'miN',)  Baron,  usually  called  simply  Des  Adrets, 
a  celebrated  French  nobleman,  born  in  1513,  became  a 
leader  of  the  Huguenots  in  1562,  out  of  resentment  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  was  distinguished  for  great  mili¬ 
tary  talents,  the  boldness  and  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  for  the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  In  1567  he  joined 
the  Catholic  party ;  but  soon  after,  incurring  their  sus¬ 
picions,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Though  released  in 
1571,  he  never  regained  his  influence,  but,  distrusted  and 
abhorred  by  all,  died  in  1587. 

See  Gui-Allard,  “Vie  du  Baron  Des  Adrets,”  1675. 

Adria,  a'dRe-i,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  emperor  Charles 
V.  made  him  his  own  physician,  ennobled  him,  and  ap 
pointed  him  proto-medicus  of  Sicily.  Died  in  1560. 

Adriaens,  a'dRe-Sns',  (Lucas,)  a  Flemish  paintei 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Adriaensen,  a'dRe-Jn'sen,  (Alexander,)  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1620.  He  painted  flow¬ 
ers,  fruit,  vases,  etc.,  with  exquisite  skill. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies des Peintres  Flamands.” 

Adriaensen,  (Cornells,)  a  popular  Catholic  preach¬ 
er  and  Franciscan  friar,  born  at  Dordrecht  (Dort)  about 
1520.  The  Protestants,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  ob¬ 
noxious,  charged  him  with  the  most  scandalous  conduct, 
— whether  justly  or  not  cannot  now  be  determined.  Died 
in  1581. 

See  Voet,  “  Historia  von  Bruder  Cornells,  etc.,”  1613. 

Adrian,  a'dre-an,  [Gr.  ’ASpiavoc  ;  Lat.  Adria'nus,]  a 
Creek  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Scriptures. 

A'drian  [’kdpLavog]  or  Ha'drian  of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
sophist  of  the  second  century,  studied  eloquence  at  Athens 
under  Herodes  Atticus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  school. 
His  reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  at  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  whom  he  served  as  secretary. 

Adrian  or  Adrianus,  (Emperor.)  See  Hadrian. 

A'dri-an  or  Ha'drI-an,[Lat.  Adria'nus  or  Hadria'- 
n us,]  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Canterbury,  about  670.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bede,  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  both 
theological  and  secular. 

Adrian  [Lat.  Adria'nus;  It.  Adriano,  a-dRe-a'no, 
Fr.  Adrien,  i'dRe'&N']  I.,  son  of  Theodore,  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roman  family,  was  elected  pope  in  772. 
When  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longobards,  had  taken 
several  towns  belonging  to  the  papal  see,  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Rome,  Adrian  threatened  him  with  excom¬ 
munication, — the  first  instance  on  record  of  such  a  threat 
to  a  sovereign  prince.  He  was,  however,  indebted  to 
Charlemagne  for  protection  against  the  Longobard  king. 
In  the  reign  of  this  pontiff  (a.d.  787)  was  held  at  Nicaea, 
(Nice,)  in  Bithynia,  the  seventh  oecumenic  council,  which 
recognized  and  restored  the  worship  of  images.  In  794 
Charlemagne  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  a 
general  council  of  the  West,  which  justified  the  use  of 
images  in  churches,  but  condemned  their  worship, — a 
limitation  disapproved  by  the  pope,  though  countenanced 
by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  appears  to  have 
been  an  able  and  liberal  prince.  During  his  pontificate 
Rome  enjoyed  a  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  which 
she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  He  built,  or  repaired,  at 
his  own  expense,  several  public  edifices  ;  he  was  also 
very  liberal  towards  the  poor.  Died  in  795. 

See  Panvinio,  “  Vite  dei  Pontefici.” 

Adrian  II,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  1. 
In  the  popedom  in  867,  and  died  in  872. 

Adrian  III,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Marinus 
as  pope  in  884,  and  died  in  885. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspere)  was  born 


about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  near  Saint  Albans, 
in  England.  Having  gone  to  France  to  seek  his  fortune, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Avignon  in  1 137. 
But  the  canons,  displeased  with  his  strict  discipline, 
brought  charges  against  his  character,  which  obliged  him 
to  repair  to  Rome.  The  pope,  Eugenius  III.,  having 
examined  the  matter,  not  only  acquitted  Nicholas  entirely, 
but  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  kept  him  about  his 
person,  and  in  1 146  appointed  him  Cardinal-Bishop  of 
Albano.  After  the  death  of  Anastasius  IV.,  in  1154,  he 
was  raised  to  the  holy  see  by  the  name  of  Adrian  IV. 
He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  but  his  exalted 
views  of  papal  supremacy  involved  him  in  serious  dif¬ 
ferences  with  the  emperor  Frederick,  (of  Suabia,)  which, 
still  unsettled  at  his  death,  led  to  an  open  rupture  dur¬ 
ing  the  pontificate  of  his  successor,  Alexander  III. 
Adrian  IV.  died  in  1 159.  He  was  the  only  Englishman 
ever  raised  to  the  papal  chair. 

Adrian  V,  a  native  of  Genoa,  was  elected  to  the 
Roman  see  in  1276,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Adrian  VI,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  see  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1521.  He  had 
formerly  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
upright  man,  and  saw  with  profound  sorrow  the  scandal¬ 
ous  abuses  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  churches. 
He  justly  attributed  the  formidable  progress  of  Protest¬ 
antism  to  the  sins  of  the  Catholics,  particularly  to  those 
of  the  higher  clergy.  He  undertook  and  accomplished 
several  important  reforms ;  which,  however,  rendered 
him  extremely  unpopular.  When  he  died,  (a.d.  1523,) 
the  people  of  Rome,  especially  those  about  the  court, 
expressed  the  most  indecent  joy. 

See  Moring,  “Life  of  Adrian  VI,”  1536;  Gaspar  Burmann, 
“Analecta  Historica  de  Hadriano  VI,”  1727;  L.  E.  Rosch,  “Jet* 
over  Paus  Adriaati  VI,”  1836. 

A'drian  de  Cas-tel'lo  or  Adriano  di  Castello, 

i-dRe-i'no  de  k&s-tel'lo,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  was 
agent  for  English  affairs  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  Hereford,  whence  he 
was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He 
was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Wolsey  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1518.  He 
wrote  Latin  poems,  and  “On  True  Philosophy,”  (“De 
Vera  Philosophia,”)  which  was  frequently  printed.  Died 
about  1520. 

A'dri-an.  [Russ.  pron.  S-dre-in',]  the  last  primate  or 
patriarch  of  Russia,  died  in  1702,  after  which  the  office 
of  patriarch  was  suppressed  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Adrian,  i'dRe-dn,  (Johann  Valentin,)  a  German 
litterateur,  born  at  Klingenberg,  on  the  Main,  in  1793. 
He  became  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Giessen 
in  1823.  Among  his  works  is  one  called  “  Pictures  of 
England,”  (“  BikUr  aus  England,”  1828.)  He  died  in 
July,  1864. 

Adriani,  a-dRe-a'nee,  (John  Baptist,  or  Giovanni 
Battista,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Florence  in  1513* 
He  was  appointed,  in  1549,  professor  of  eloquence  in 
the  University  of  Florence,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1579.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  his  own  Times,” 
(“Istoria  de’  suoi  Tempi,”  1583,)  which  is  much  es¬ 
teemed.  .  .... 

Adriani,  (Marcello,)  a  son  of  John  Baptist  Adriani* 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  eloquence.  Died  in 
1604,  aged  about  70.  ,  .  _  , 

Adriani,  (Marcello  Virgilio,)  the  father  of  John 
Baptist  Adriani.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1464,  and 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres ;  in  1498  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  republic.  He  made  a  good 
Latin  version  of  Dioscorides’  “De  Materia  Medica. 
Died  in  1521. 

Adriano,  (Pope.)  See  Adrian. 

Adriano  (a-dRe-a'no)  the  Friar,  a  Spanish  histori¬ 
cal  painter,  who  was  born  at  Cordova,  and  died  there  in 
1630.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cespedes,  and  painted  a  Mag¬ 
dalen,  which  Palomino  pronounced  equal  to  Titian  in 

stvle.  .  „  .  , 

'Adriansen,  a-dRe-Sn'sen,  (Alexander,)  a  Flemish 

painter  of  fish,  born  about  1625. 

Adrichomia,  i-dre-ko'me-a,  (Cornelia,)  a  nun  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
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versified  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  composed  other  sa¬ 
cred  poems. 

Adry,  t'dRe',  (Jean  F.,)  a  French  writer,  born  near 
Auxerre  in  1749.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Troyes,  and  afterwards  received  a  pension  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  wrote  several  biographical  works,  besides 
making  various  compilations,  translations,  etc.  Died  in 
1818. 

Adryan,  i-drl-in',  (Albin,)  a  Polish  poet,  born  about 
1490.  Died  at  Cracow  about  1540. 

Ad'so,  Az'o,  or  As'so,[Fr.  Adson,  ftd'sdN',]  a  French 
monk,  born  about  910  A.D.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  sev¬ 
eral  saints. 

Aduarte,  i-Doo-aR'ti,  almost  id-wiR'ti,  (Diego,) 
a  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Saragossa  about  1570.  He 
was  a  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  1632 
was  made  Prior  of  Manilla,  where  he  died  in  1637.  He 
has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  missionary 
labours,  and  of  the  dangers  and  sufferings  which  he  and 
the  other  Spanish  missionaries  encountered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
Cambodia ;  he  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  martyrdom  ol 
the  Christian  converts  in  Japan,  and  several  other  works. 

Advenier-Fontenille,  td'veh-ne-i'fdNt'nM'  or  fdNt'- 
ne'y$,  a  French  captain  of  engineers,  who  wrote  an  opera 
and  other  works.  Born  at  Paris  in  1773 ;  died  in  1827. 

Adventius,  ad-ven'she-vjs,  a  bishop  of  Metz,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

Ad'ye,  (Sir  John  Miller,)  British  artillery  offi¬ 
cer,  was  born  at  Seven  Oaks,  England,  in  1819.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery,  of  which  he  was  adjutant- 
general  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny. 
He  served  in  the  Afghan  frontier  war  of  1863,  and 
was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in 
1882.  Was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1879,  and 
was  Governor  of  Gibraltar  1883-86. 

JEacides,  e-ass'e-d£z,  [Gr.  AZa/cfifyf,]  the  father  of 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  was  killed  in  battle  313  b.c. 

.ZEacus,  ee'a-kus,  [Gr.  A lanot;;  Fr.  Faque,  i'ik',] 
(Myth.,)  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  /Egina,  reigned  in  the  island 
of  /Egina.  He  was  the  father  of  Telamon  and  Peleus. 
He  was  renowned  for  justice  and  piety,  and  after  his 
death  became  one  of  the  judges  of  Hades. 

JlEantides,  e-an'te-d6z,  [AfavTufyf,]  a  Greek  poet, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  300  B.c. 

Aeby,  a'be,  (Christoph  Theodor,)  a  Swiss  anato¬ 
mist,  born  near  Pfalzburg,  (then  in  France,)  February 
25,  1835.  In  early  boyhood  he  was  taken  to  Switzerland. 
He  was  educated  at  Basel  and  Gottingen,  and  in  1863  was 
made  professor  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  in 
the  Berne  University.  He  published  several  volumes  on 
comparative  anatomy  and  anthropology.  Died  in  1885. 

-ZEdesius,  e-dee's  he-us,  [Gr.  AW&wofJ  a  New-Plato* 
nist,  native  of  Cappadocia,  lived  in  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Iamblichus.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
subsequent  age  were  taught  by  him :  among  others,  the 
emperor  Julian. 

.ZEetes,  e-ee't£z,  or  JEIeta,  e-ee'ta,  [Gr.  A irjTris;  Fr. 
F£te,  i'£t'  or  i'it',]  a  fabulous  king  of  Colchis,  regarded 
as  a  son  of  Helios  and  Perseis,  and  the  father  of  Medea 
and  Absyrtus.  He  was  renowned  as  the  possessor  of 
the  golden  fleece,  the  object  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

ZEgseon,  e-jee'on,  [Gr.  A lya'iuv;  Fr.  Fg£on,  i'zhi'iN',] 
a  monster  said  to  have  a  hundred  arms.  (See  Briareus.) 

.ZEgeus,  ee'jus,  [Gr.  A iyevs;  Fr.  Fg£e,  A'zhi',]  a  king 
of  Athens,  was  a  son  or  adopted  son  of  Pandi'on,  and 
was  the  father  of  Theseus.  According  to  tradition,  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  ZEgean  Sea. 

Aegidi,  i-Gee'dee,  (Ludwig  Karl,)  a  German  jurist 
born  at  Tilsit,  April  10,  1825.  He  studied  at  Konigs- 
berg,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  entered  the  Prussian 
civil  service.  Later  on,  he  held  law-professorships  at 
Erlangen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  was  prominent  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  and  politician.  Among  his  writings  are  “The  Final 
Act  of  the  Vienna  Ministerial  Conference,”  (i860,) 
“Since  the  Year  1819:  a  Contribution  to  German  His¬ 
tory,”  (1861,)  and  other  volumes  and  essays,  chiefly  illus¬ 
trating  special  periods  of  German  and  Russian  history. 

^Ggidius-a-Columna.  See  Colonna,  (Egidio.) 


iBgidiua,  e-jid'e-us,  (Petrus,)  of  Antwerp,  bora 
in  1490,  travelled  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  wrote  a  “  De¬ 
scription  of  Thrace,”  etc.  Died  in  1 555* 

JEgid'ius  Corbolien'sis,  a  medical  writer,  and  physi¬ 
cian  to  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  several  medical 
treatises  in  Latin  verse,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  information  and  considerable  poetical  skill. 

.ZEgid'ius  Leodien'sis,  or  Giles  of  Liege,  a  monk 
and  historical  writer,  lived  between  1200  and  1250. 

jSugidius  Romanus.  See  Colonna,  Egidio. 

.ZEgidius  of  Viterbo  [Lat.  ZEgid'ius  Viterbien'sis] 
was  born  near  Viterbo  in  1470.  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1517,  and  died  in  1532.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  and  the  best  pulpit-orator  of 
that  age. 

AJgimus,  ej'I-mus,  or  -ZEgimius,  e-jim'e-us,  [A ’ryt/wi 
or  A ly'ifuog,]  a  Greek  physician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  particularly  on  the  pulse. 

.ffigineta.  See  Paulus  ZEgineta. 

.ZEginhard.  See  Eginhard. 

iEgisthus,  e-jis'thus,  [Gr.  Alyiodog;  Fr.  Fgisthe,  A'- 
zh6st',]  in  classic  mythology  was  regarded  as  a  son  of 
Thyestes  and  Pelopea.  The  latter  was  a  daughter  of 
Thyestes.  He  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  Atreus,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Agamemnon  seduced  Clytemnestra.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  killed  by  Orestes. 

Aigyptus,  e-jip'tus,  [Gr.  Aiyvnrog ;  Fr.  Egyptus, 
A'zhip'tiis',]  a  son  of  Belus,  and  a  brother  of  Danaus. 
He  inherited  Arabia  from  his  father,  and  obtained  by 
conquest  the  country  which  derived  from  him  the  name 
of  Egypt.  The  poets  feigned  that  he  had  fifty  sons,  who 
were  about  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  but 
were  murdered  by  them.  (See  Danaides.) 

.ZEifred.  See  "Alfred. 

JElfric  or  iElfricus.  See  Alfric. 

.ZElian,  ee'le-an,  [Lat.  /Elianus,  e-le-a'nus ;  01. 
A ITuavog ;  Fr.  Flief,  Vle'iN',]  (Claudius,)  a  native  of 
Praeneste  in  Italy,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century.  Although  an  Italian  by  birth,  he  ranks  among 
the  purest  Greek  writers.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  “Various  History,”  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  other  authors,  and  of  a  history  of  animals,  which, 
though  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  style,  is  full  of 
absurd  stories. 

ZElian  or  iE-H-a'nua  Tac'tl-cus,  [A Ikiavos  Ta/crwcof,] 
a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  centi  ry.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  military  tactics 
of  the  Greeks,  whence  his  surname  “Tacticus.” 

ZEiianus  Meccius  —  mek'she-ijs,  a  Roman  physi¬ 
cian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  with  high  commendation. 

iElius,  ee'le-us,  (Sextus  P/etus  Catus,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Roman  jurist,  became  consul  in  536  A.U.C.  A 
portion  of  the  Roman  law  was  named  after  him  the 
/Elian  ’aw. 

ZElius  Donatus.  See  Donatus. 

ZElius  Gallus.  See  Gallus. 

.ZEIius  Marcianus.  See  Marcianus. 

ZE'lius  Pro-mo'tus,  [Gr.  AlTuog  Upofi&rog,]  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  several  medical  works  in 
the  Greek  language.  His  date  is  uncertain.  Most  critics 
suppose  that  he  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

iRlnoth,  el'noth,  a  monk,  who  was  born  in  England 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  removed  to  Denmark  about 
1085.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Saint  Canute  the  Martyr. 

Aelst  or  Aalst,  van,  vfn  ilst,  (Evert),  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1602.  He 
painted  principally  inanimate  objects,  as  dead  game,  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold  and  silver,  etc.  Died  in  1658. 

Aelst,  van,  (Willem,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
by  whom  he  was  instructed,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1620. 
He  excelled  in  the  same  department  of  art  as  his  uncle. 
He  also  represented  fruits  and  flowers  with  exquisite 
skill.  Died  in  1679. 

ZEmilia,  e-mil'e-a,  (Juliana,)  [Ger.  pron.  yoo-le-i'ni 
A-mee'le-S,]  a  countess  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  born 
in  1637.  She  married  Count  Albert  Anton  in  1665,  and 
died  in  1706.  She  was  eminent  for  her  benevolence  and 
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piety,  and  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  religious 
poems  and  hymns. 

Emilia  l*ertia,  e-mil'e-a  ter'she-a,  a  daughter  of 
Paulus  /Emilius,  and  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
a  Roman  matron,  distinguished  for  her  prudence  and 
conjugal  affection.  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
was  her  daughter. 

.Shnilianus,  e-mil-e-a'nus,  [Fr.  Emilien,  Ame'le'- 
aN',]  a  Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  put  to  death  for  rebel¬ 
lion,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Gallienus. 

JEJmilianus,  (Marcus  Julius  tEmilius,)  a  native 
of  Mauritania,  born  about  208  a.d.  He  was  governor 
of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  under  the  emperor  Gallus. 
His  soldiers  having  proclaimed  him  emperor,  Gallus 
marched  against  him,  but  was  murdered  by  his  own 
men,  who  went  over  to  .Emilianus.  The  reign  of  the 
latter,  however,  lasted  but  four  months.  He,  in  his 
turn,  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  at  Spoletum,  in  254 
A.D. 

iEmilius,  e-mil'e-us,  or  JEmilianus,  e-mil-e-a'nus, 
a  Christian  martyr,  put  to  death  by  Huneric,  King  of  the 
Vandals,  in  484  a.d. 

.ZEmilius,  (Antonius,)  a  professor  of  history  and  a 
friend  of  Descartes,  was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1589. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses.  Died  in  1660. 
iEmilius  Macer.  See  Macer. 
iEmilius,  (Mamer'cus,)  a  Roman,  who  was  three 
times  dictator.  His  first  dictatorship  was  in  437  b.c. 

iEmilius  (Paulus  or  Paullus)  I.,  a  Roman  consui 
and  able  general,  who  fell  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Can¬ 
nae,  216  B.C. 

iEmilius  (Paulus  or  Paullus)  IL  See  Paulus. 
iEmilius,  (Paulus,)  an  Italian  historian.  See  Emilio. 
iEnese,  i-na'i,  (Henricus,)  a  Dutch  mathematician 
and  physicist,  born  in  Friesland  in  1 743,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  of  the  marine.  He  wrote  a 
“  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1810. 

iEneas,  e-nee'as,  [Gr.  A iveiag  ;  Fr.  En£e,  Ank',]  the 
hero  of  Virgil’s  great  poem,  (the  “iEneid,”)  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  the  son  of  Anchises,  a  Trojan  prince, 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  In  the  various  accounts  given 
of  his  life  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  fabulous 
from  the  historical.  Some  writers  relate  that  he  went 
to  Thrace,  and  died  there  ;  but,  according  to  the  more 
popular  tradition,  which  is  followed  by  Virgil,  iEneas, 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  came  to  Italy,  married 
Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latmus,  King  of  Latium,  and 
prepared  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had 
a  son,  Ascanius  or  lulus,  to  whom  the  Julian  family  of 
Rome  traced  their  origin. 

iBneas  Gazaeus — ga-zee'us,  (so  named  from  Gaza, 
where  he  was  born,)  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  wrote  a  book  called  “Theophrastus,”  in  which  the 
Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines  are  strangely  blended. 
iEneas  Sylvius.  See  Pius  II. 
iEneas  Tacticus,  [6  Ta«:n/c6f,]  a  Greek  writer  on 
military  tactics,  lived,  it  is  supposed,  350  b.c. 

JEnesidemus,  e-n£s'e-dee'mus,  [Gr.  A ivjjoifo/uog^  a 
skeptical  philosopher,  native  ofGnossus,  (or  Cnossus,)  in 
Crete,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century. 
iEnobarbus.  See  Ahenobarbus. 
iEolus,  ee'o-lus,  [Gr.  Aloikog  ;  Fr.  Eole,  i'ol',]  in 
the  Greek  mythology,  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds.  He 
is  said  to  have  reigned  in  the  iEolian  Islands,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Juno.  For  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country  of  the  winds,  and  their  prison,  con¬ 
structed  of  high  mountains,  whence  they  could  issue 
only  on  the  permission  of  iEolus,  see  Virgil’s  iEneid, 
book  i.  51-63. 

iEolus,  a  mythical  personage,  said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Helen,  a  brother  of  Dorus,  and  the  father  of 
Cretheus,  Athamas,  and  Sisyphus.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  AEolic  branch  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

iEpinus,  e-pl'nus,  (Franz  Maria  Ulric  Theo¬ 
dor,)  a  German  natural  philosopher  and  eminent  elec¬ 
trician,  born  at  Rostock  in  1724.  His  proper  name  was 
Hoch.  Having  settled  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1757,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city, 


and  professor  of  physics.  He  possessed  great  sagacity 
as  an  experimenter,  discovered  the  electric  properties 
of  tourmaline,  and  is  justly  regarded,  says  Biot,  as  the 
inventor  of  the  electrical  condenser  and  electrophorus. 
His  principal  work  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
theory  of  electricity,  etc.,  entitled  “Tentamen  Theorise 
Electricitatis  et  Magnetismi,”  (1759.)  In  this  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  subject  the  phenomena  of  electricity  to 
mathematical  analysis.  He  contributed  many  memoirs 
to  the  academy  above  named.  Died  at  Dorpat  in  1802. 

See  “  Mdmoires  de  I’Acad^mie  de  Berlin,”  1756. 

iE-pi'nus,  (John,)  [in  German,  Huch  or  Hoeck,]  an 
eminent  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1499, 
was  a  disciple  of  Luther.  He  became  minister  of  a 
church  in  Hamburg  in  1529,  and  was  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  theologian  in  the  North  of  Germany.  In  1538  he 
signed  the  Articles  of  Schmalkalden.  He  wrote  several 
polemical  works.  Died  in  1553. 

See  Arnold  Grevius,  “Memoria  iEpini,”  1736. 

A-e'rl-us,  [Gr.  ’A epiog,]  a  native  of  Pontus,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  heretical 
sect  called  Aerians.  He  opposed  offering  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  some  other  prevail¬ 
ing  customs  of  the  church. 

Aerope,  a-£r'o-pe,  [Gr.  ’Aeponr] ;  Fr.  Erope,  i'rop', 
or  A£rope,  t'&'rop',]  a  daughter  of  Crateus,  King  of 
Crete,  was  married  to  Plisthenes,  and  afterwards  to 
Atreus.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus. 

Aerschot,  Duke  of.  See  Aarschot. 

Aersens.  See  Aarsens. 

Aertsen,  SRt'sen,  (Peter,)  surnamed  Lungo, 
(“  long,”)  an  eminent  historical  painter,  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1519  ;  died  in  1573. 

Aertsz,  SRts,  (Richard,)  a  Dutch  historical  painter, 
born  at  Wyck,  in  North  Holland,  in  1482,  worked  at 
Antwerp,  and  died  in  1577. 

iEschines,  £s'ke-n£z,  [Gr.  Aiox'iVTlC>‘  Fr.  Eschine,  £s'- 
sh&n',]  a  celebrated  orator,  and  rival  of  Demosthenes, 
born  at  Athens  about  389  b.c.  He  first  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  (362  B.C.,) 
and  won  the  approbation  of  his  general,  Phocion,  in 
that  of  Tamynae,  (350  b.c.)  He  began  his  political  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  violent  opposer  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but,  after 
his  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  court,  a  change  took 
place,  and  he  afterwards  opposed  a  war  with  the  king 
as  zealously  as  he  had  urged  it  before.  This  was  either 
the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Demosthenes,  who  charged  Aischines  with  preferring 
Macedonian  gold  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  The 
contest  which  followed  between  the  rival  orators  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  history,  and  it  gave  birth  to 
perhaps  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetorical  genius  and 
skill  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  nation. 
At  length  Demosthenes  triumphed :  iEschines  went 
into  exile,  (330  b.c.,)  and  afterwards  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  with  great  applause. 
Died  314  b.c. 

See  Libanius,  “Vita  Alschinis Norberg,  “  Programmata  ii. 
de  /Eschine  Oratore,”  1792  ;  Stechow,  “  De  i'Eschinis  Oratons  Vita,** 
1841;  Grote,  “History  of  Greece,”  vol.  xii.  chap.  xcv.  ;  Hieron. 
Wolf,  “  Vita  Demosthenis  et  /Eschinis,”  1572;  W.  F.  Palmblad, 
“IEschines  Atheniensium  ad  Philippum  Regem  Legatus,”  1836; 
article  “dSschines,”  by  Passow,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “Allge- 
meine  Encyklopaedie  ;”  Plutarch,  “Demosthenes,”  also  “Vit® 
Decern  Oratorum.” 

iEschines  surnamed  Socrat'icus,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  lived 
about  360  b.c. 

iEschrion,  £s'kre-on,  [Gr.  Aioxpiuv,]  a  physician, 
native  of  Pergamus,  and  preceptor  of  Galen.  He  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 

iEschylus,  Ss'ke-lus,  [Gr.  Aioxvfos ;  Fr.  Eschyle, 
fcs'shfel',]  the  first  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  525  b.c.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  b.c.,  and 
ever  after  regarded  this  as  the  most  glorious  event  of 
his  life.  He  gained  his  first  prize  in  tragedy  484  b.c. 
Having  in  468  b.c.  been  defeated  by  Sophocles  in  the 
first  trial  of  this  young  poet,  he  left  his  native  country 
and  went  to  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  held  in 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  k, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  *h  as  in  this.  (S^T^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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jreat  regard  by  King  Hiero.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Athens.  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
156  B.C.,  was  extraordinary.  An  eagle  soaring  above 
him  dropped  a  tortoise  on  the  bald  head  of  the  poet,  and 
killed  him.  ZEschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy 
tragedies,  besides  a  number  of  satiric  dramas,  and  to 
have  gained  thirteen  prizes.  Seven  of  his  tragedies  are 
extant,  viz.,  “  Prometheus  Bound “  The  Seven  against 
Thebes;”  “The  Persians  “The  Female  Suppliants;” 
“Agamemnon  ;”  “  Choephorae ;”  and  “  Eumenides.” 

According  to  Macaulay,  zEschylus  was  a  great  lyric 
poet,  rather  than  a  great  dramatist.  “  Considered  as 
plays,”  he  remarks,  “  his  works  are  absurd ;  considered 
as  choruses,  they  are  above  all  praise.  .  .  .  But  if  we 
forget  the  characters  and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we 
shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy 
and  magnificence.”  (See  article  on  Milton  in  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,”  1825.) 

Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  ZEschylus’  poetry,  another 
critic  remarks,  “  If  ever  there  was  a  poet  filled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  sacred  nature  of  his  calling  as  the 
teacher  of  religion,  and  of  all  virtue  as  therewith  con¬ 
nected,  ZEschylus  was  he.  And  this  it  is  which — to  all 
such  as  have  studied  him  earnestly — gives  a  character  to 
his  poetry  nothing  less  than  awful.”  (See  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Modern  Criticism  on  ZEschylus,”  in  the  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  of  October,  1839.) 

See  Petersen,  “  De  ZEschyli  Vita  et  Fabulis,”  1814;  Ahrens, 
“  Ueber  Aeschylus,”  1832;  R.H.Klausen,  “  Theologumena  ZEschyli 
Tragici,”  1829 ;  F.  Jacobs,  “  Ueber  den  Charakter  des  Aeschylus 
Rochefort,  “Surla  Vie  d’Eschyle,”  1785;  Frensdorff,  “Etudes 
sur  Eschyle,”  1847;  K.  O.  Mullep,  “History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece;”  Edward  R.  Lange,  “Programma  de  ^Eschylc 
Poeta,”  1832. 

ZEsculapius,  £s-ku-la'pe-us,  [Gr.  ’ AokXtjtuoc,  ( As - 
klepios) ;  Fr.  Esculape,  Ss'kli'lilp',]  (Myth.,)  the  god  of 
medicine,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Coronis.  He  is  said  to  have  raised  men  from  the  dead, 
so  that  Jupiter,  fearing  lest  the  realms  of  Pluto  should 
become  depopulated,  struck  him  with  thunder.  After 
his  death  he  was  translated  to  heaven.  He  is  usually 
represented  as  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  flowing  beam. 
Ilygieia  (i.e.  “  Health”)  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter 
of  ZEsculapius. 

ZEsir,  a'sjr,  [Icelandic  pron.  i'sir,]  sometimes  incor¬ 
rectly  written  Asir,  Asar,  or  Aser,  [the  Norse  plural 
of  As,  is,  or  Asa,  i'sa,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology, 
but  not  improbably  related  to  the  Sanscrit  ds,  to  “  be,” 
and  applied  to  the  gods  as  “  beings”  par  excellence. 
J^jf^The  German  plural  of  As  is  Asen,  i'zen  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plural  Asas  or  Ases  is  sometimes  used,]  the  name 
of  the  principal  or  ruling  gods  in  the  Norse  mythology. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  the  representatives  of  life,  order, 
and  progress,  in  contrast  to  the  Jotuns,  who  typify,  under 
various  forms,  confusion,  desolation,  and  death.  (See 
Jotuns,  and  Vanir.)  Among  the  ZEsir  are  generally 
reckoned  twelve  gods,  viz.,  Odin,  Thor,  Balder,  Niora, 
(or  Njord,)  Frey,  (or  Freyr,)  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdall,Vidar, 
Vali,  Ullur,  and  Forseti ;  and  the  same  number  of  god¬ 
desses,  Frigga,  Freyia, (called  also  Van'adis,)  Iduna,  Eira, 
Saga,  Fulla,  Siofn,  (or  Siona,)  Lofn,  (or  Lovna,)  Vara,  (or 
Vor,)  Hlin,  Gefione,  and  Syn,  (or  Synia.) 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  ZEsir  is  called  Asgard,  (i.e. 
the  “  Asa  court,  ward,  or  garden.”)  It  is  represented  as 
a  vast  fortress,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the  man¬ 
sions  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  as  well  as  the  field 
or  plain  of  Ida,  the  assembling-place  of  the  gods.  It  is 
Heimdall’s  special  office  to  keep  watch  that  the  giants 
(Jotuns)  do  not  approach  Asgard  unperceived.  Odin  also 
is  said  to  have  a  lofty  throne  in  Asgard,  whence  his  eye 
surveys  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  (See  Odin.) 

For  a  more  part’cular  account  of  the  ZEsir,  see  separate  articles  in 
this  work;  also,  Thorpe’s  “  Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.,  Mallet’s 
“Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  and  Petersen’s  “Nordisk  My- 
thologi.” 

.ZEson,  ee'son,  [Gr.  A lauv;  Fr.  Eson,  &'z6n',]  (Myth.,) 
a  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolchos  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
father  of  Jason.  He  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by 
his  half-brother  Pelias.  * 

ZEsop,  ee'sQp,  [Gr.  Alounog;  Lat.  ZEso'pus  ;  Fr. 
Esope,  i'zop',]  the  celebrated  fabulist,  was  born  about 
619,  died  564  ii. c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Phrygian.  He  was  the  slave  of  Iadmon  the  Samian, 


who  set  him  free  as  a  reward  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry 
The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him.  The 
fables  of  ZEsop  are  among  the  very  earliest  compositions 
of  this  kind,  and  probably  have  never  been  surpassed 
for  point  and  brevity,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  good 
sense  which  they  display.  It  should,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  most  of  the  popular  collections  of 
fables  which  go  under  ZEsop’s  name  a  large  proportion 
are  spurious,  and  perhaps  all  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  translator  or  compiler.  Phaedrus  says, 
“ZEsopo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attici, 

Servumque  collocarunt  aetema  in  basi 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cunctis  viam.”* 

See  Suidas,  “ZEsopus;”  Bachet  de  M^ziriac,  “Vie  d’fisope,” 
1632;  Manoel  Mendes,  “Vida  y  Fabuias  de  Esopo,”  1603;  Bent¬ 
ley,  “Dissertatio  in  ZEsopi  Fabuias;”  A.  Westermann,  “Vita 
ZEsopi,”  1845;  “ZEsopi  Leben  und  auserlesene  Fabeln,”  Nuremberg, 
1747;  M.  Planudes,  “Vita  ZEsopi,”  1505 ;  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,”  vol.  i. 

.ZEsopus,  e-so'pus,  (Clodius,)  the  most  eminent 
tragic  actor  of  Rome,  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  an  old  man  in  55  b.c.  At  this  date  he  made 
his  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  He  was  grave,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  impassioned,  but  less  versatile  and  graceful 
than  Roscius,  his  contemporary.  He  is  styled  gravis 
sEsopus  by  Horace. 

ZEthelred.  See  Ethelred. 

ZEtherius,  e-//zee're-us,  [A idepiog,]  a  Greek  architect, 
who  flourished  about  500  A.D.,  and  built  an  edifice,  called 
“Calchis,”  at  Constantinople. 

ZEthicus  or  Ethicus,  eth'e-kus,  the  supposed  au¬ 
thor  of  an  ancient  “  Cosmography”  of  uncertain  date, 
written  in  barbarous  Latin,  consisting  of  three  treatises 
on  Geography,  one  of  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Ju¬ 
lius  Honorius,  and  another  is  found  in  Orosius,  forming 
the  second  chapter  of  his  history.  In  some  MSS.  he  is 
surnamed  Ister,  a  native  of  Istria. 

ZEthra,  ee'thra,  [Gr.  A tdpa;  Fr.  liTHRA,  i'tRf',] 
(Myth.,)  a  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  a  wife  of  Aigeus, 
anci  the  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  taken  as  a  cap¬ 
tive  to  Sparta  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  became  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Helen. 

Aetion,  a-ee'te-on,  [’Afriwv,]  an  eminent  Greek 
painter  of  antiquity,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  wolk  was  a  painting  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  which,  it  is  said,  exhibited  the 
most  exquisite  skill. 

Aetius,  a-ee'she-us,  sometimes  improperly  written 
ZEtius,  a  Roman  general,  born  near  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  For  many  years  he  successfully  de¬ 
fended  Gaul  against  the  encroachments  of  the  barba¬ 
rians.  In  451,  when  Attila  the  Hun  had  besieged  and 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  Orleans,  the  approach  of  the 
combined  armies  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  obliged  him 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  and,  these  generals  having  followed 
the  Huns  in  their  retreat  to  the  plains  of  Chalons,  a 
great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  300,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Soon  after,  Attila 
retreated  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  having  become  jealous  of  the  fame  and  influence 
of  Aetius,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand  in  454,  The 
emperor,  it  is  said,  asked  a  Roman  if  he  had  done  well 
in  killing  Aetius.  He  replied,  “  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  think  you  have  cut  off  your  right  hand  with  your  left” 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Jo*- 
nandes,  “De  Rebus  Geticis.” 

Aetius,  a-ee'she-us,  written  also,  but  incorrectly, 
ZEtius,  [’Ainof,]  a  Greek  physician,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  at  Amida  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  medicine,  divided  into  sixteen 
books,  which  is  extant,  and  possesses  great  merit. 

Aetius  surnamed  the  Atheist,  a  heresiarch  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  favoured  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians, 
and  taught  fatalism.  He  wrote  a  work  in  defence  of 
his  doctrines,  and  had  a  number  of  followers,  called 
Aetians.  Died  at  Constantinople  in  367. 

Aettenkover  or  Attenkover,  et'ten-ko'ver,  (Jo¬ 
seph  Anton,)  a  German  historian,  wrote  a  “  History  of 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria.”  Died  at  Munich  in  1775. 

•  “  The  Athenians  erected  a  great  statue  to  ASsop,  and  placed  [him 
who  was]  a  slave  on  an  eternal  pedestal,  that  [men]  might  know  that 
the  road  to  glory  was  open  to  all.” 


a,  e,  t,  5,  u,  y,  long,  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1.  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n5t;  good;  moon; 
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Afanasief,  i'ffl-ni'se-Sf,  (Aleksander  Nikolae¬ 
vich,)  a  Russian  scholar,  born  at  Moscow  in  1825.  His 
most  noted  works  are  “  Russian  Popular  Stories,”  and  a 
three-volume  treatise  on  the  “  Poetical  Views  of  the  Old 
Slavonians  about  Nature,”  (1871.)  Afanasief  also  wrote 
many  valuable  papers  on  archaeology  and  folk-lore,  in 
which  departments  of  knowledge  he  had  a  very  high  and 
acknowledged  pre-eminence.  He  died  in  October,  1871. 

Afer,  a'l  ter,  (Domitius,)  a  distinguished  Roman  orator, 
who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Caligula.  He  was  born  at  Nimes,  (Nemausus,)  in 
Gaul,  15  b.c.,  and  died  60  A.D.  He  was  the  preceptor 
of  Quintilian,  (by  whom  his  oratory  was  highly  extolled,) 
and  was  made  consul  by  Caligula. 

Afesa,  S-fa'si,  (Pietro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  born  in  Basilicata,  a  province  of  Naples. 

Affelman,  UPfel-roln,  (Johann,;  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Soest  in  1588,  was  professor  at  Rostock, 
where  he  died  in  1624. 

Affichard,  1’,  li'fe'shtR',  (Thomas,)  a  French  dram¬ 
atist  and  romance-writer,  born  in  1698;  died  in  1753. 

Afflitto,  Jf-flit'to,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a  Neapolitan 
monk,  who  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Fortifications.”  Died 
in  1673. 

Afflitto,  d’,  diIf-fl£t'to,  (Eustachio,)  an  Italian  Do¬ 
minican,  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  Writers  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples,”  (“  Memorie  degli  Scrittori  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,”)  2  vols.,  1792,  (unfinished.)  Died  in  1790. 

Afflitto,  d\  (Matteo,)  [in  Latin,  Mattide'us  de 
Afflic'tis,]  an  eminent  Italian  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Naples  in  1448.  He  became  professor  of  civil  and  canon 
law  in  the  University  of  Naples  in  1469.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  all  on  the  subject  of  law.  Died  in  1524. 

Affo,  3fiTo,  (Ireneo,)  an  Italian  historian,  philologist, 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Busseto,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
in  1741 ;  diea  about  1800.  His  works  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  :  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  antiquities  and  history, 
both  literary  and  political,  of  his  native  country,  Parma. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  critics 
and  philologists  that  the  last  century  produced. 

Affonso.  See  Alfonso. 

Affre,  ifR,  (Denis  Auguste,)  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
born  at  Saint-Rome-de-Tarn  in  1793.  He  was  appointed 
canon  titular  and  vicar -general  at  Paris  in  1834.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1840,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  virtues.  During  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1848,  he  made  a  noble  effort  to  arrest  the  carnage.  The 
troops  having  at  his  request  suspended  their  fire,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  insurgents,  preceded  by  M.  Albert, 
who  wore  the  dress  of  a  workman  and  carried  a  green 
branch.  He  began  to  address  the  insurgents,  who, 
hearing  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  suspecting  treachery, 
opened  a  fir*  on  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  left,  besides  several  religious  works,  an 
‘Essay  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,”  (1834.) 

See  Abb£  Cruice,  “Vie  de  Denis  Auguste  Affre,”  1849;  Denis 
E.  Affre,  “  Biographie  de  D.  A.  Affre,”  1848  ;  E.  Gourdon,  “  Bio- 
graphie  authentique  de  l’Archeveque  de  Paris,  D.  A.  Affre,”  1848. 

Affrikan,  if-fre-kin',  (a  corruption  of  Africanus,)  the 
name  by  which  Chaucer  designates  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder.  (See  the  “Assembly  of  Foules.”) 

Affry,  t'fRe',  (Louis,)  of  a  Swiss  family,  was  bom  at 
Versailles  in  1713.  In  1755  he  was  sent  as  French  min¬ 
ister  to  the  Hague.  He  afterwards  became  colonel  of 
the  Swiss  guards  under  Louis  XVI.  In  1792  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  revolutionists  ;  on  being  released,  he 
retired  to  Switzerland.  Died  in  1798. 

Affry,  (Louis  Auguste  Philippe,)  Count,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Friburg  in  1743.  He  was  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army;  but  after  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  1792,  in  which  he  lost  a  brother,  he  retired  to 
Friburg.  He  afterwards  became  Landamann  or  chief 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  as  established  in  1803. 
Died  in  1810. 

Afhacker,  ifhik'?r,  (Giles,)  a  Dutch  theologian, 
born  at  Vreeswyk,  lived  about  1600. 

Afiuger,  J'fing-er,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  sculptor, 
born  at  Nuremberg,  May  6,  1813.  A  weaver’s  son,  he 
was  bred  a  metal-worker,  and  acquired  skill  in  engraving 
and  carving,  and  from  a  strong  natural  gift,  with  little 


special  training,  became  an  expert  artist.  He  executed 
many  admirable  busts  and  portrait-medallions.  In  1874 
he  was  chosen  to  the  Berlin  Academy  and  made  a  pro¬ 
fessor  there.  Died  December  25,  1882. 

A-fra'nI-us,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  comic  poet  and 
orator,  who  flourished  about  100  b.c.  Scarcely  anything 
of  his  writings  has  been  preserved. 

A-fra'nf-us  or  Afra'nius  Ne'pos,  (Lucius,)  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  Cneius  Pompey,  was  killed  in  Africa  by  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar,  46  b.c. 

Afrasiftb,  S-frj-se-lb',  a  semi-fabulous  king  of  ancient 
Persia,  who,  though  born  in  Tartary,  (Turan,)  claimed  to 
be  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Fereedoon,  (Feri- 
dfin.)  He  is  said,  with  an  army  of  Tartars,  to  have  in¬ 
vaded  Persia,  which  he  conquered  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  and  for  many  years  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
The  people,  exasperated  by  his  tyranny,  rose  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  and,  headed  by  Z&l,  (the  father  of  Roostum,)  drove 
out  Affasiab  ar.d  restored  the  lawful  line  of  Persian 
kings  to  the  throne.  Afrasiab  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Africanus.  See  Scipio  Africanus. 

Africanus,  Leo.  See  Leo,  (Juan.) 

Af-rf-ca'nus,  (Sextus  C^.cilius,)  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century. 

Africanus,  (Sextus  Julius,)  [Fr.  Sexte  Jules 
Africain,  sSxt  zhiil  tTRedcdN',]  a  Christian  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  the  year  221  A.D.  He  fixes 
the  date  of  the  creation  5499  years  B.C.,  and  the  birth 
of  Christ  three  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary  computa¬ 
tion.  The  era  thus  fixed  is  known  as  the  historical  era, 
or  that  of  the  Alexandrian  historians.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  232  a.d. 

Af'seer  Jung,  (Mirza  Mahomed  Ali  Beg,)  born 
at  Aurangabad,  India.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad  after  1884,  and  commander  of 
the  Nizam’s  forces  after  1897.  Served  in  the  Afghan 
and  other  wars. 

Af-ze'lf-us,  [Sw.  pron.  If-tsYT'le-bs,]  (Adam,)  a  Swed¬ 
ish  botanist,  born  in  1750.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 
Having  visited  England  in  1789,  he  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  In  1792  he  left 
London  for  Africa,  and  returned  in  1794  with  collections 
of  plants  from  the  regions  which  he  visited.  In  1812  he 
became  professor  of  dietetics  and  materia  medica  in  the 
University  of  Upsal,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1836.  Most  of  the  writings  of  Afzelius  are  in  the  form 
of  papers  contributed  to  different  scientific  periodicals. 

Afzelius,  (Arvid  August,)  a  Swedish  historical 
writer,  born  in  1785.  Among  his  works  is  “Legendary 
History  of  the  Swedish  People,”  (“Svenska  Folkets 
Sagohafder,”  1839-43.)  Died  in  1871. 

Afzelius,  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  chemist,  born  in  1753, 
was  a  brother  of  Adam,  noticed  above.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemist™  at  Upsal.  Died  in  1837. 

Ag'a-bus,  a  Christian  prophet  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  (See  Acts  xi.  28,  and  xxi.  10.) 

Ag-a-me'des  [’Aya/z^f]  and  Trophonius,  two 
ancient  architects  of  Greece,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Homer.  See  Trophonius. 

Ag-a-mem'non,  [’A yafdfivuv,]  the  son  of  Atreus,  King 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  of  Menelaus,  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Greek  forces  during  the  Trojan 
war.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Argolis,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  was  murdered  by  his  wife 
Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  zEgisthus,  who  had 
possessed  the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  He  was  the 
father  of  Orestes,  Electra,  and  Iphigeni'a.  He  and  his 
brother  Menelaus  were  often  called  Atri'djE. 

Aga-  (or  Agha-)  Mohammed,  3'gi  mo-h&m'med, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia,  was  born 
in  1734.  He  was  an  artful  as  well  as  a  warlike  prince. 
Commencing  his  career  about  1780,  he  overran  in  a  few 
years  a  large  part  of  Persia,  also  Georgia  and  Khoras- 
san.  He  was  assassinated  in  1797. 

Aganduru,  S-gSn-doo'roo,  or  Aganduro,  S-gln- 
doo'ro,  (Rodrigo  Mauricio,)  a  Spanish  missionary 
who  laboured  in  Japan  about  1640.  He  wrote  a  “His 
tory  of  the  Moluccas  and  Philippine  Islands.” 


c  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  H,  Yi}  guttural;  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (ft^T^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Ag-a-pe'tus,  [Gr.  '‘kya-nvTbq ;  Fr.  Agapet,  t'g&'p &',] 
a  deacon  of  the  principal  church  of  Constantinople,  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  emperor  Justinian  in  527,  containing 
many  excellent  precepts,  religious,  moral,  and  political. 

Agapetus  I.,  an  archdeacon  of  Rome,  who  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  Roman  see  in  535.  Died  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  536. 

Agapetus  II.  was  raised  to  the  Roman  see  in  946. 
le  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  955. 

Agar.  See  Hagar. 

Agar,  i'gtr',  or  d’Agar,  df'gSR',  (Jacques,)  a  native 
of  Paris,  born  in  1640.  He  became  court  painter  and 
chamberlain  to  Christian  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  died 
at  Copenhagen  in  1716. 

Agar,  «Pg&R/,  (Jean  Antoine  Michel,)  Count  of 
Mosbourg,  a  French  administrator,  born  near  Cahors  in 
1771.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
in  1804,  and  became  minister  of  finances  to  Murat,  Duke 
of  Berg,  in  1806.  Murat  having  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples,  Agar  administered  the  finances  of  that  kingdom 
with  success  from  1809  to  1815.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830,  and  became  a 
peer  of  France  in  1837.  Died  in  1844. 

Agar,  cl-gaR',  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  officer,  born  in 
America,  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  regency 
chosen  in  1808  by  the  Coites  after  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  His  conduct  was  prudent  and  moderate. 
He  was  banished  by  the  absolutists  in  1814.  On  the 
revolution  of  1820  he  became  president  of  the  Junta  of 
Galicia.  He  resigned  in  July  of  that  year.  Died  about 
1840. 

Agarde  or  Agard,  i-gard',  (Arthur,)  an  eminent 
English  archivist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Foston  about 
1540,  became  one  of  the  deputy  chamberlains  in  the 
Exchequer  in  1570.  He  contributed  several  treatises  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  were  published  by 
Hearne.  Died  in  1615. 

See  Hearne,  “Curious  Discourses.” 

Agardh,  2/gaRd,  (Jakob  Georg,)  a  Swedish  algolo- 
gist,  son  of  Bishop  Karl  Adolph  Agardh,  was  born  at 
Lund,  December  8, 1813,  and  became  professor  of  botany 
at  Lund  in  1812,  retiring  from  active  instruction  in  1879. 
He  published  important  works  on  botany,  and  chiefly  on 
the  sea-weeds. 

Agardh,  i'gaRd,  (Karl  Adolph,)  a  Swedish  natural¬ 
ist,  was  born  at  Bastad,  or  Bostad,  in  Scania,  in  1785. 
He  became  professor  of  botany  and  rural  economy  at 
Lund  about  1812,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1816. 
Besides  several  works  on  theology  and  economy,  he 
published  many  remarkable  treatises  on  botany,  among 
which  we  notice  “  Species  of  Sea-weeds,”  (“  Species  Al- 
garum,”  1820-28,)  “Systematic  Arrangement  of  Sea¬ 
weeds,”  (“Systema  Algarum,”  1824,)  and  a  “Manual  of 
Botany,”  (2  vols.,  1830-31.)  He  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Karlstad  in  1834.  Died  January  28,  1859. 

See  “  Biographiskt  Lexicon  ofvernamnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

A-ga'si-as,  [Gr.  ’A yaciaq,']  a  sculptor  of  Ephesus,  who 
is  supposed'  to  have  lived  about  400  b.c.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  statue  called  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  art,  discovered  at  Antium  (where 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  was  also  found)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Agassiz,  i'gt'see'  or  a-gas'slz,  (Alexander,)  a  son 
of  the  eminent  naturalist  Louis  Agassiz,  was  born  in 
Neufch&tel,  Switzerland,  December  17,  1835.  He  came 
in  1846  with  his  father  to  the  United  States;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1855,  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scien¬ 
tific  School  in  1857.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  mining 
pursuits,  acquiring  great  wealth,  chiefly  by  operations  in 
the  copper-region  near  Lake  Superior.  He  was  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1874-83,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  zoological  investigations.  He  has 
published  important  papers  on  biological  subjects,  and 
has  conducted  many  researches  of  a  scientific  nature, 
6uch  as  deep-sea  dredgings,  etc. 

Agassiz,  t'gt'see'  or  a-gas'siz,  (Louis  Jean  Ro- 
DOLPHE,)  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was  born  in  Mo- 
tier,  near  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  in  1807.  His  father  was 


a  Protestant  divine.  Young  Agassiz  studied  the  medical 
sciences  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  where  he 
graduated  about  1830.  In  1827  he  was  selected  byMartius 
to  describe  the  species  of  fishes  which  Spix  had  brought 
from  Brazil,  and  on  which  he  produced  an  able  work  in 
Latin,  (1829-31.)  He  had  previously,  during  the  college 
vacations,  visited  many  parts  of  Europe  to  study  the  fossil 
and  fresh-water  fishes.  In  1832  or  ’33  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  or  zoology  at  Neufchatel. 
He  published  a  “Natural  History  of  the  Fresh- Water 
Fishes  of  Central  Europe,”  (1839,)  and  “Researches  or. 
Fossil  Fishes,”  (14  livraisons,  or  5  vols.,  with  311  plates, 
1832-42,)  a  work  of  high  order,  in  which  he  made  im 
portant  changes  in  classification. 

The  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  the  “  An- 
nales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,”  and  other  journals,  con¬ 
tain  many  contributions  from  Agassiz  on  fossil  fishes  and 
on  geology.  He  propounded  some  new  and  remarkable 
ideas  on  geology  and  the  agency  of  glaciers,  in  his  capital 
work  entitled  “Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,”  (1840,)  and  in 
his  “Systeme  Glaciere,”  (1847.) 

In  1846  he  visited  the  United  States  on  a  scientific 
mission,  and  about  the  end  of  1847  was  induced  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  professorship  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge.  About  1854  he  declined 
the  offer  of  a  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures 
in  Boston,  and  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of 
his  favourite  sciences  in  the  New  World.  Mr.  Agassiz 
favoured  the  theory  that  the  human  race  is  not  descended 
from  a  single  pair,  and  discredited  that  of  organic  devel¬ 
opment,  or  metamorphosis,  which  was  maintained  by 
Lamarck  and  others.  In  1865  he  went  to  Brazil  with  a 
corps  of  assistants,  and  explored  the  Lower  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries  with  reference  to  natural  history,  geology, 
etc.  It  is  stated  that  he  discovered  more  than  1800  new 
species  of  fishes  in  that  region. 

Among  his  other  works  are  a  “  Monography  of  Living 
and  Fossil  Echinodermata,”  ( 1 838-42,)  “Outlines  of  Com¬ 
parative  Physiology,”  (1848,)  “  Principles  of  Zoology,” 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  (2d  edition,  1851,) 
“Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States,”  intended  to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes,  quarto, 
but  of  which  four  volumes  only  were  published  ;  and  a 
“Journey  in  Brazil,”  (1868.)  Mr.  Agassiz  became  in  1868 
a  non-resident  professor  at  the  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Died  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  14,  1873. 

“Tn  the  operation  of  his  [Agassiz’s]  mind,”  says  one 
of  the  ablest  of  American  critics,  “there  is  no  predomi¬ 
nance  of  any  single  power,  but  the  intellectual  action  of 
what  we  feel  to  be  a  powerful  nature.  When  he  ob¬ 
serves,  his  whole  mind  enters  into  the  act  of  observation ; 
just  as,  when  he  reasons,  his  whole  mind  enters  into  the 
act  of  reasoning.  .  .  .  He  is  not  merely  a  scientific 
thinker ;  he  is  a  scientific  force ;  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  immense  influence  he  exerts  is  due  to  the  energy, 
intensity,  and  geniality  which  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  man.  In  personal  intercourse  he  inspires  as  well  as 
informs,  communicates  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  love 
of  knowledge.  .  .  .  He  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  domi¬ 
nating  and  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  having 
the  qualities  of  leader  and  companion  combined  in  singu¬ 
lar  harmony.”  (See  Whipple’s  “Character  and  Charac¬ 
teristic  Men,-’  Boston  1866.) 

Ag'a-tha,  Saint,  [Fr.  Sainte-Agathe,  slN't^gSt',] 
a  virgin  martyr  of  Sicily  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury.  She  was  put  to  death  by  Quintianus,  Proconsul 
of  Sicily,  in  251. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  Tillkmont, 
“Memoires  ecclesiastiques,”  etc. 

Ag-a-than'ge-lus,  an  Armenian  historian,  lived  about 
320  a.d.,  and  was  secretary  to  King  Tiridates. 

Ag-a-thar'-ehl-dea  [’A yadapxi&ic]  or  Ag-a-tliar'* 
ehus,  a  Greek  writer  and  grammarian,  born  at  Cnidos, 
lived  about  130  b.c.  He  was  guardian  to  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  probably  Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  who  became 
king  1 1 7  B.c. 

Ag-a-tliar'-ehus,  [Gr.  A yaOapxog ;  Fr.  Agatharque, 
i'gi'tiRk',]  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived  about  480  B.c., 
is  considered  as  the  first  artist  who  applied  the  laws  of 
perspective  in  painting.  Vitruvius  says  that  he  made  a 
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scene  for  ^Eschylus  at  Athens.  From  the  context  it  is 
inferred  that  a  painted  perspective  scene  is  signified. 

Agatharchus,  a  Greek  painter,  born  at  Samos,  lived 
about  420  B.C.  He  was  patronized  by  Alcibiades,  who 
once  confined  him  in  his  house  until  he  had  painted  cer¬ 
tain  pictures  which  he  had  ordered.  Plutarch  states 
that  he  boasted  of  his  facility  and  rapidity  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Zeuxis,  who  reproved  him  by  a  simple  remark 
that  he  (Zeuxis)  painted  slowly. 

Agatliarque.  See  Agatharchus. 

Agathe.  See  Agatha. 

Ag-a-them'e-rus,  [Gr.’A  yadrj/sepoc:;  Fr.  A  gat  ii  £  m  &r  e, 
i'gjFt&'maiR',]  the  author  of  a  small  work  on  geography 
in  Greek,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  200  a.d. 


A-gel'a-das,  [’AyeHa&zj-,]  a  Grecian  sculptor,  who  lived 
at  Argos  about  500  b.c.  He  was  the  master  of  Phidias. 

Agelet,  fzh'li',  or  d’Agelet,  dtzh'14',  (Joseph  Le 
.'Paute — l$h  p5t,)  a  French  astronomer,  born  in  1751. 
He  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  JScole  Mili- 
taire  in  1777.  He  accompanied  La  Perouse  on  his  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery  in  1785,  and  perished  with  him  in  178& 
[See  La  Perouse.) 

Agelli,  d-jel'lee,  [Lat.  Agel'lius,]  (Antonio,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Italian  commentator,  born  at  Sorrento  in 
1532.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  xAcerno  in  1593,  and  died 
in  1608.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  the 
,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 


A-ga'thi-as,  [’A  yad'iag,]  surnamed  Asian  us,  a-she-a'-  ] ,  3.-Jel  ^e*o*  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 

nus,  a  Greek  historian  and  poet,  born  at  Myrina,  in  Asia  (  at  Sorrento.  He  worked  at  Rome  in  the  early  part 
Minor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  He  studied  j !?!  seventeenth  century,  and  excelled  in  landscapes, 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Constantinople,  j  ^ic  assisted  Roncalli  and  other  artists  in  the  figures  and 
where  he  died  about  580.  He  commenced  a  history  of  th«  ,anHsn™‘s  nf  na,nt,"or« 


His  history  and 
other  poems  are 


his  own  time,  but  left  it  unfinished, 
some  of  his  epigrams  are  extant ;  his 
lost. 

Ag-a-thi'nus,  [’A) adivog,]  an  eminent  Greek  physician, 
born  at  Sparta,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Athenaeus,  from  whose  doc¬ 
trines,  however,  he  dissented  in  many  points,  and  founded 
a  school  or  sect  of  his  own. 

Agatho.  See  Agathon. 

Agathocle.  See  Agathocles. 

*  A-gath-o-cle'a,  [Gr.  ’Ayadoicheia ;  Fr.  Agatkocl£e, 
i/g£/to/kl4',]  a  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  with 
her  brother  Agathocles,  obtained  an  absolute  ascend¬ 
ency  over  that  king.  After  his  death,  which  for  a  time 
was  kept  secret,  Agathocles  ruled  in  the  name  of  the 
young  prince ;  but  his  tyranny  became  so  intolerable  that 
the  people  rose  in  revolt,  and  killed  him,  his  sister,  and 
also  his  mother  CEnanthe,  who  had  been  the  first,  if  not 
the  principal,  instigator  of  his  crimes. 

A-gath'o-cles,  [Gr.  ’AyadoKAr/g ;  Fr.  Agathccle, 
i'gi'tok’l',]  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  reigned  from  317 
to  289  b.c.  Born  at  Thermi,  in  Sicily,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  potter.  Being  distinguished,  however,  for 
bodily  strength  and  beauty,  he  was  raised  to  the  military 
rank  of  chiliarch.  He  afterwards  married  a  rich  widow, 
and  became  in  consequence  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Syracusans.  As  an  officer  he  was  not  only  brave  and 
fertile  in  resources,  but  he  was  distinguished  for  readi¬ 
ness  and  boldness  as  an  orator.  In  317  b.c.  he  caused 
all  the  men  of  note  opposed  to  him  in  Syracuse  to  be 
massacred,  and  became  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  subse¬ 
quent  career  of  Agathocles  is  marked  with  a  variety  of 
fortune,  in  which  the  boldness,  cruelty,  and  treachery  of 
his  character  are  conspicuous.  His  cleath,  as  relatecl  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  is  remarkable.  His  grandson  Archag- 
athus,  aspiring  to  the  succession,  corrupted  a  favourite 
of  his  grandfather,  named  Maenon,  who  gave  him  a  pois¬ 
oned  toothpick,  by  which  his  mouth  became  incurably 
gangrened.  Being  speechless,  he  was  placed  on  a  funeral 
pile  and  burnt  while  still  alive,  (289  b.c.,)  in  his  seventy- 
second  year. 

See  R.  Phrrinchikf,  “  The  Sicilian  Tyrant ;  or,  The  Life  of  Agith- 
ocles,”  London,  8vo,  1661;  Diodorus  Siculus,  “History.” 

Agath'ocles  of  Cyz'icus,  a  Greek  historian,  lived 
probably  about  100  or  150  B.C.  He  wrote  a  “History 
of  Cyzicus,”  which  is  lost. 

Agathocles  of  Egypt.  See  Agathoclea. 

Agathodsemon,  ag'a-tho-dee'mon,  [Gr.  'A yaOodcu- 
Ituv,]  of  Alexandria,  an  ancient  geographer  and  map- 
maker  of  an  uncertain  date.  He  probably  lived  after 
200  A.D. 

Ag'^-thon  or  Ag'a-tho,  [’A yuduv,]  an  eminent  Greek 
tragic  poet,  born  at  Athens  about  450  B.C.,  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  friend  of  Plato  and  Euripides  .  He  gained 
the  prize  in  tragedy  at  a  public  festival  in  417  b.c.  His 
works  are  praised  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  was  rather 
fond  of  antithesis  and  sophistical  subtleties.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  works  remain.  Died  about  400  b.c. 

See  Bentley,  “  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Euripides.” 

Agathon,  a  monk,  native  of  Sicily,  was  raised  to 
the  Roman  see  in  679,  and  died  in  681  a.d. 


the  landscapes  of  their  paintings. 

Agellius.  See  Gellius,  Aulus. 

Ag'ei-noth,  [Lat.  Agelno'thus,]  also  called  Eth'- 
$l-noth,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  died  in  1038. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  Danish  king 
Canute. 

A-ge'nor,  [Gr.  ’A yyvcjp;  Fr.  Ag^nor,  S'zhVnoR',]  a 
fabulous  king  of  Phoenicia,  regarded  as  a  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  a  brother  of  Belus,  and  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Phi.icus,  and  Europa. 

Ager,  (Florence  Leonide  Charven,)  Madame, 
i.  French  actress,  was  born  at  Valence,  France,  Sep¬ 
tember,  18,  1836.  After  playing  in  the  music  halls 
of  Paris,  she  made  her  debut  as  a  tragedienne  in 
“  Phedre,”  achieving  a  great  success.  She  acted 
brilliantly  in  other  important  roles,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Comedie  Franyaise  in  1871.  She  made  various 
starring  tours  in  France  and  abroad.  Died  in  Alge¬ 
ria  August  17,  1891. 

Ager,  i'zhi',  [in  Latin,  Age'rius,]  (Nicolas,)  a 
French  botanist,  born  in  Alsace  in  1568,  wrote  a  treatise 
“  On  Vegetable  Life,”  (“  De  Anima  Vegetiva,”  1629.) 
Died  in  1634. 

Ag-e-san'd^r,  [Gr.  ’A yfjoavdpog;  Fr.  Ag£sandre. 
f'zhA'zbNdR',]  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  three  artists  who  executed  a  group  of  La- 
ocoon  and  his  sons,  which  was  in  the  palace  of  Titus  at 
Rome.  This  same  group,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
1506.  The  time  of  Agesander  is  unknown  ;  some  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  been  contemporary  w.itH  the  earlieT 
Roman  emperors. 

Agesias.  _See  Hegesias. 

A-gesT-cles,  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  lived  abo  600 
B  C. 

A-ges-I-la'us  [Gr.  !  Ayva'Xaog;  Fr.  Ag^silas,  S'zhk'- 
ze'l&s']  I.,  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  lived  in  the  ninth 
century  B.c.  He  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus.  "  1 

Ageailaus  II.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tn^ 
Spartan  kings,  was  a  son  of  Archidamus.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Agis  in  398  B.C., 
and  reigned  thirty-seven  years  in  the  most  eventful  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  history  of  Sparta.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  he  commanded  an  expedition  into  Persia,  in  which, 
by  nis  generosity  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  by  his  success  v 
as  a  general,  he  won  over  to  his  cause  many  bf  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Artaxerxes.  He  even  contemplated  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  but  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  scheme  was  prevented  by  a  hostile  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  at  home.  He  was  summoned  home  by 
the  Ephori  about  394  B.C.  In  the  subsequent  con  esk 
between  the  Spartans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Argives, 
Thebans,  Athenians,  and  Corinthians  on  the  other,  Agesi- 
laus,  if  not  always  successful,  at  least  fully  justified  t  ■ ^ 
high  opinion  which  his  countrymen  entertain  oR  nis 
statesmanship  and  military  skill.  Plis  vigilance  and 
energy  saved  the  city  of  Sparta,  which  was  menaced  by 
Epaminondas  in  362.  He  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  where  the  Spartans  were  defeated  in  371- 
He  died  about  361  b.c.,  being  more  than  eighty-three 
years  old.  _ . 
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See  “Life  cf  Agesilaus,”  by  Plutarch,  who  compares  him  with 
Pompey;  Xenophon,  “Agesilaus”  and  “  Hellenica  Cornelius 
Nhpos,  “Agesilaus;”  Grote,  “History  of  Greece,”  vol.  ix.  chaps. 
lxxiii.-lxxiv. ;  Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece  ;”  Cauer,  “Ques- 
tionum  de  Fontibus  ad  Agesilai  Historiam  pertinentibus,”  Pars  I., 
Breslau,  1847. 

Ag-e-sip'o-lis,  [’  kyiio'nro'Xiq,']  a  Spartan  king,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  colleague  of  Agesilaus  in  394. 
Died  in  380  B.C. 

There  were  several  other  kings  of  this  name. 

Agezio  or  Agesio,  &-ga'ze-o,  (Thaddeus,)  a  Bohe¬ 
mian,  born  at  Prague  in  1525,  wrote  on  physiognomy. 

Ag'gas  or  Au'gus,  (Robert,)  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Died  in 
*679,  aged  about  60. 

Aggee.  See  Haggai. 

Aggenus  Urbicus,  ad-jee'nus  ur'be-kus,  a  Latin 
writer  on  agriculture,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Agha-Mohammed.  See  Aga-Mohammed. 

Agier,  i'zhe-i',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a  French  judge,  born 
in  Paris  in  1748.  He  was  president  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  1795,  when  Fouquier-Tinville  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  were  condemned  to  death,  and  became  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  in  Paris  in  1802.  He 
published,  besides  several  legal  works,  a  new  version 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  (11  vols.,  1820-23.)  Died  in 
1823.  \ 

Agila,  aj'e-la,  or  Agilan,  aj-e-lan',  a  Gothic  king  of 
Spain,  who  began  to  reign  in  549,  and  was  murdered  in 
554  A.D. 

Agiles,  d\  dt'zh&l'  or  di'zhe'ISs',  (Raymond,)  Canon 
of  Puy,  followed  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  Palestine,  and 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Crusade  of  1095.” 

Ag-I-lul'fus  or  Agilul'phus,  [Fr.  Agilulphe,  t'zhe'- 
liilff,]  a  Longobard  duke  of  Turin,  who  became  King  of 
the  Longobards,  in  590,  by  marrying  Theudelinda,  the 
widow  of  King  Autaris  or  Autarich.  Through  her  influ¬ 
ence  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  induced  many 
of  his  nobles  to  do  the  same.  He  died  in  616  a.d.  From 
the  reign  of  Agilulfus  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  civilization  among  the  Longobards. 

Agincourt.  See  D’Agincourt. 

Agis,  a'jis,  ['Ayif.]  There  were  four  kings  of  Sparta  of 
this  name.  The  first  began  to  reign  about  1060  B.c. 
The  second  became  king  427  b.c.,  and  reigned  twenty- 
eight  .years,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  in  a  great 
battle  at  Mantinea,  about  414  b.c.  He  died  in  399  b.c. 
Agis  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  338  and  died  331  b.c., 
being  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  Agis 
IV.  began  to  reign  '^44  B.C.  Pie  attempted  to  restore 
the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the  simplicity  of 
.  rs  which  had  prevailed  under  the  earlier  Spartan 
kings  ;  but  the  nation  was  100  deeply  sunk  in  effeminacy 
and  cor  ruption.  Agis  became  a  martyr  to  his  virtuous 
ambitio  n#  He  was  condemned  by  the  Ephori  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  subvert  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  was  stran¬ 
ge  u  240  B.C.  He  met  his  death  with  a  heroism  worthy 
oA  the  glorious  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Agis;”  Thirlwall,  “History  of 
Greec<,”  voL  viii.  chap.  lxii. ;  Barrau,  “  Histoire  d’Agis  IV,  Roi 
de  Lac«f demons,”  8vo,  1817. s 

A'gl-us  (or  Agio,  i'jo)  de  Solda'nis,  di  sol-di'- 
n£ss,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  in  the  isle  of 
Gozzo.  Died  in  176a 

Aglaia.  See  Charites. 

Ag-Ia'o-phon,  [’A ykao^uv,]  a  painter,  native  of  Tha- 
sos,  (a  Grecian  island,)  supposed  to  have  lived  about  50c 
B.C.  He  was  the  father  of  Polygnotus  the  painter. 

Aglaophon,  a  Greek  painter,  supposed  to  have  been 
\  defscendant  of  the  preceding,  lived  about  416  b.c  He 
•ainted  a  picture  of  Alcibiades. 

Agliata,  il-ji'ti,  (Giovanni,)  a  distinguished  Sicilian 
lawyer,  born  at  Palermo,  held  several  high  offices  under 
the  g  uv^jiiment.  Died  in  1675. 

Aglietti,  il-yet'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  in  1757.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Zannini,  “  Biografia  di  F.  Aglietti,”  Padua,  1836. 

Ag'H-on-b^,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Cum¬ 
berland  about  1568.  He  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament 


for  the  English  Bible  authorized  by  Jame3  I.  Died  in 
1610. 

Agnani,  di,  de  in-y£'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  about  1390,  was  professor  of  law  at  Bologna. 
Died  in  1457. 

-Agneaux.  See  Aigneaux. 

Agnelli,  in-yel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  Jesuif,  who 
wrote  several  theological  works.  Born  in  1621  ;  died 
in  1706. 

Agnelli, (Jacob,  or  Jacopo,)  an  eminent  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1701.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence, 
and  afterwards  of  medicine,  in  the  University  of  Ferrara. 
He  wrote  a  number  of*  poems,  some  of  which  possess 
great  merit,  tie  died  in  1798,  aged  more  than  ninety- 
six  years. 

Agnello,  in-yel'lo,  (Andrea,)  or  Ag-nel'lus,  (An¬ 
dreas,)  an  abbot  of  Ravenna  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  wrote  a  history  or  chronicle  of  Ravenna. 
His  work  is  valuable  as  illustrating  an  important  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history. 

Agnen,  tn'ySN',  (Jerome,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Bois-le-Duc  aoout  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  worked  in  Spain.  Died  in  1530. 

Agnes,  ag'n&z,  [Ger.  pron.  ig'nSs,]  a  German  em¬ 
press,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  III., 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Henry  IV. 
She  died  in  1057. 

Agnes  of  Austria,  -.he  daughter  of  Albert  1.,  Duke  of 
Austria,  (afterwards  King  of  Germany,)  was  remarkable 
for  the  atrocious  cruelty  with  which  she  revenged  (he 
death  of  her  father,  murdered  in  1308.  Many  persons 
were  put  to  a  death  of  torture  on  mere  suspicion,  and  a 
multitude  of  persons,  innocent  in  all  probability,  were 
beheaded  by  her  order.  She  died  in  1364. 

Agnes,  ag'nfez,  Saint,  a  Roman  virgin  of  noble 
family,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  sulfered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian  in  303  A.D.,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art ;”  Baillht, 
“Vies  des  Saints ;”  J.  A.  Martigny,  “Notice  Historique,  etc.  sur 
le  Culte  de  Sainte  Agn&s.” 

Agnes  (ag'nfez  or  in'ySs')  de  M6ranie,  d$h  mi'- 
rt'ne',  Queen  of  France,  was  married  to  Philippe  Au¬ 
guste  in  1196.  The  censure  of  the  church,  because  he 
had  divorced  Ingelburge  to  marry  Agnes,  induced  the 
king  to  discard  the  latter.  Died  in  1201. 

Agues  Sorel.  See  Sorel. 

Agnesi,  in-ya'see,  (Maria  Gaetana — gi-i-ti'nl,) 
an  Italian  lady  of  wonderful  intellectual  powers  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  born  at  Milan  in  1718.  When  she  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  she  was  able  to  discourse  in  a  great 
number  of  different  languages  on  abstruse  questions  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  Her  Latin  is  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  pure  and  correct.  She  pu<  lished,  in 
1748,  her  “  Instituzioni  Analitiche,”  (“Analytical  Institu¬ 
tions,”)  a  treatise  on  algebra,  including  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus, and  displaying  wonderful  knowledge 
as  well  as  judgment.  She  died  in  1799. 

Ag'new,  (Cornelius  Rea,)  an  American  surgeon, 
born  in  New  York  City,  August  8, 1830.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1848,  and  received  his  medical  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  and  in  Europe.  In  1869  he  was  called  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  wrote 
many  professional  papers.  Died  April  18,  1888. 

Agnew,  (D.  Hayes,)  an  American  surgeon,  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1818.  He  studied 
in  colleges  at  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Newark, 
Delaware,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  (Philadelphia,)  in  which  institution  he 
became  in  1870  professor  of  operat’ve  surgery.  In  1871 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery.  He  early  attained  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
anatomist  and  an  operative  surgeon.  His  writings  in¬ 
clude  “  Practical  Anatomy,”  (1856  ;  2d  edition,  1868,) 
and  “The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,”  (3  vols., 
1878-83.)  Died  March  22,  1892. 

Agni,  ag'nl,  or  Ag'nis, [common  Hindoo  pron.  fig'll!  01 
fig'nis ;  etymologically  allied  to  the  Latin  ignis,]  the  name 
of  the  Hindoo  god  of  fire.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
in  pictures  with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven  arms,  and 
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Is  usually  painted  of  a  deep-red  colour,  liis  two  taces  are 
supposed  to  symbolize  fire  in  its  two  characters — benefi¬ 
cent  (01  creative)  and  destructive.  His  seven  arms  have 
been  conjectured  to  indicate  the  seven  prismatic  colours. 
Agni  has  been  called  the  Hindoo  Vulcan  ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  anywhere  as  an  artificer,  like  the  Vulcan  of  classic 
mythology,  his  most  prominent  characters  being  those  of 
a  purifier  and  of  a  bearer  of  incense  to  heaven,  becoming 
thus  a  mediator  between  men  on  earth  and  the  gods  above. 

See  Moor,  “  Hindu  Pantheon Koppen,  “  Religion  des  Buddha,” 
p.  5 ;  Sir  W.  Jones  on  “The  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  in 
“Asiatic  Researches,”  voL  i.  p.  264. 

Ag-nod'I-Qe  [’Ayvock'/o?,]  an  Athenian  woman,  who, 
disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  man,  studied  medicine  under 
Herophilus,  and  practised  with  success,  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  b.C.  She  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  midwifery. 

Agnolo,  d\  din'yo-lo,  (Baccio,  bit'cho,)  an  eminent 
Italian  architect  and  sculptor  in  wood,  was  bom  at  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1460.  He  was  the  first  who  adorned  the  windows 
of  mansions  and  palaces  with  frontons,  or  frontispieces. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  Palazzo  Bartolini,  (Flor¬ 
ence,)  and  the  Villa  Borgherini,  near  Florence.  Died  in 
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Agnolo,  d\  (Gabriele,)  a  Neapolitan  architect,  who 
designed  the  Gravina  Palace,  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  at  Naples.  Died  in  1510. 

Agnolo,  d\  (Giuliano,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  both  as  sculptor 
and  architect.  Died  in  1555. 

Ag-non'I-des,  [Gr.  ’AyvovLArjc;  Fr.  Agnonidk,  fn'yo'- 
«&d',J  an  Athenian  orator,  who  induced  the  Athenians 
to  put  Phocion  to  death.  For  this  he  was  afterwards,  in 
his  turn,  condemned  to  die. 

Ag/o-bard',  Saint,  [Fr.  pron.  siN'tt'go'bfR',)  an 
archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  ninth  century,  took  part  with 
the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  against  their  father,  for 
which  he  was  deposed  in  835.  He  was,  however,  re¬ 
stored  to  his  see  about  838,  on  the  reconciliation  of  Louis 
and  his  sons.  He  died  in  840. 

Agocchi,  i-gok'kee,  or  Agucchio,  i-gook'ke-o, 
(Giovanni  Battista,)  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1570.  About  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
appointed  him  his  nuncio  to  Venice,  with  the  title  of 
Archbishop  of  Amasia.  Died  in  1632. 

Agop  Pasha,  (Kassassain,)  a  Turkish  statesman, 
of  Armenian  parentage,  born  at  Constantinople  in 
1833.  He  was  made  a  mudir  of  the  civil  list  in  1881, 
and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  this  ministry  and  a  pasha. 
He  became  minister  of  finance  in  1888,  and  did 
much  to  introduce  order  into  the  chaos  of  Turkish 
finances  and  into  the  civil  list.  Died  in  1891. 

Ag-o-rac'rl-tus,  [Gr.  ’  Ayopcjipcrog ;  Fr.  Agoracrite, 
f/go'r£/kR&t',]  a  famous  sculptor,  native  of  Paros,  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  B.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Phidias. 

Agosti,  i-gos'tee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet, 
bom  at  Reggio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Died  young  in  1704. 

Agostini,  I-gos-tee'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal,  born  at  Treviso,  May  30,  1825.  He  was  appointed 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  and  in  1882  was  made  a  cardinal- 
priest. 

Agostini,  i-gos-tee'nee,  (Lionardo,)  an  Italian  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Sienna,  went  to  Rome  about  1623,  and 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  VII.  pontifical  antiquary. 
He  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  Filippo  Paruta’s 
work  on  the  medals  of  Sicily,  (1649,)  and  another  work, 
of  great  merit,  on  antique  gems,  “Antique  Gems  Deline¬ 
ated,”  (“Le  Gemme  antiche  figurate,”  1636  and  1657.) 

Agostini,  (Miguel.)  See  Agustl 

Agostini,  degli,  d&l'yee  i-gos-tee'nee,  (Giovanni,) 
a  learned  Italian  monk,  born  at  Venice  about  1700.  He 
wrote  “  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Lives  and 
Works  of  Venetian  Authors,”  2  vols.,  1754,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  valuable  work.  Died  about  1755. 

Agostini,  degli,  (Niccolo,)  a  mediocre  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  translated  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses,” 
(1522,)  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  Bojardo’s  “Orlando 
Innamorato,”  (1538.) 


Agostino  (i-gos-tee'no)  and  Agnolo,  Jn'yo-lo,  of 
Sienna,  sculptors  and  architects,  born  about  1265,  were 
brothers,  and  always  worked  together.  Among  their 
works  were  the  Palazzo  de’  Novi,  the  church  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cesco  at  Sienna,  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Guido  at 
Arezzo,  which  was  designed  by  Giotto.  Died  about  1350. 

Agostino  surnamed  Veneziano,  vi-n6t-se-i'no,  01 
the  “Venetian,”  a  celebrated  Italian  engraver,  also  called 
Augusti'nus  de  Mu'sis,  and  in  French  Augustin, 
(5'giis'ta.N',)  was  born  about  1490.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Marcantonio  Raimondi,  for  whom  he  worked  in  Rome. 
He  engraved  several  works  after  Raphael  and  Giulio 
Romano.  Some  of  his  works  are  dated  1536. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Agostino,  sometimes  called  Agostino  dalle  Pro- 
spettive — ddl'14  pRo-spSt-tee'vct,  (which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  “  Perspective  Agostino,”)  an  Italian  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  perspective. 

Agostino,  (Paolo,)  an  eminent  Italian  musician  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  chapel-master  of  St.  I'eter’s, 
Rome.  Died  in  1629. 

Agoult,  f'goo',  (Charles  Constance  C£sar  Loup 
Joseph,)  born  at  Grenoble  in  1747,  became  Bishop  of 
Pamiers  in  1787.  He  took  part  in  political  affairs,  and 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  Louis  XVI.  whom  that  king 
consulted  just  before  his  flight  to  Varennes.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  finance.  He  died  in  Pans  in 
1824. 

Agoult,  (William,)  a  French  poet  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  household  of  Al¬ 
fonso  X.,  King  of  Castile,  and  has  been  styled  the  chief 
and  father  of  troubadours.  Died  in  1181. 

Agoult,  d’,  ditgoo',  (Marie  de  Flavigny  —  d?h 
flj'v^n'ye',)  Countess,  a  French  authoress,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Daniel  Stern,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  about  1800.  She  was  married  to  Count  d’ Agoult 
in  1827.  She  wrote  several  successful  novels,  among 
which  is  “Nelida,”  (1845  ;)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,”  (2  vols.,  1851.)  Died  in  1876. 

Agrain,  d’,  df'gR&N',  (Eustache,)  a  French  warrior, 
who  went  to  Palestine  in  the  first  crusade  with  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  and  became  Viceroy  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
called  “The  Sword  and  Shield  of  Palestine.” 

Agrate,  S-gRl'ti,  (Marco  Ferrerio — fSr-ra're-o,)  an 
Italian  sculptor,  lived  about  the  year  1500. 

Agreda,  de,  di  i-gR^'Di,  (Maria,)  a  Spanish  abbess, 
born  in  1602.  She  wrote  a  “Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
which  Bossuet  censured  as  indecent.  Died  in  1665. 

Agresti,  i-gR£s'tee,  (Livio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  who  died  about  1580.  He  was  a  native  of  ForlL 
He  painted  frescos  at  Rome  and  ForlL  Vasari  extols 
the  grandeur  of  his  style. 

Agricola,  i-gRik'o-U,  (Christoph  Ludwig,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  landscape-painter,  born  at  Augsburg  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  at  Ratisbon)  in  1667.  He 
worked  for  a  long  time  in  Naples,  and  painted  several 
views  of  Southern  Italy.  Died  at  Augsburg  in  1719. 

A-gric'o-la,  (Cn^eus  Julius,)  a  distinguished  Ro 
man  general,  born  at  Forum  Julii,  (Frejus,)  a  Roman 
colony  in  Gaul,  A.D.  37.  In  62  he  married  at  Rome  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  and  the  next  year  went  as  quaestor  to 
Asia,  under  the  proconsul  Salvius  Titianus,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  strict  integrity.  In  73,  Ves¬ 
pasian  (whose  cause  Agricola  had  early  espoused)  made 
him  a  patrician,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Aqui- 
tania,  which  position  he  held  for  nearly  three  years.  In 
77  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  not  long  after  was  made 
Governor  of  Britain,  where  he  subdued  the  Ordovices  in 
North  Wales,  and  conquered  the  island  of  Mona,  (An¬ 
glesey)  He  adopted  a  wise  and  generous  policy  towar  is 
the  Britons,  encouraging  them  to  embrace  the  Roman 
customs  and  dress  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
Latin  language.  He  afterwards  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
carried  his  arms  (80  a.d.)  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and 
erected  a  chain  of  fortresses  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  by  the  emperor 
Domitian,  and  retired  into  private  life,  whither,  however, 
the  admiration  of  the  people  followed  him.  He  died  in 
93,  not  without  a  general  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian.  Agricola 
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was  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  (See 
Tacitus.) 

See  Tacitus,  “  J.  Agricolae  Vita  Dion  Cassius,  “  History  of 
Rome ;”  Held,  “  Commentatio  de  C.  J.  Agricolas  Vita  quae  vulgo 
Comelio  Tacito  assignatur,”  Schweidnitz,  1845. 

A-gric'o-la,  (Francis,)  a  German  theologian,  born  at 
Lunen,  wrote  against  the  Reformation.  Died  in  1621. 

Agricola,  (Georg,)  an  eminent  mineralogist  and 
physician,  whose  proper  name  was  Bauer,  was  born 
at  Glauchau,  in  Saxony,  about  1490.  He  became  well 
versed  in  metallurgy  and  the  art  of  mining.  “  He  was 
the  first  mineralogist,”  says  Cuvier,  “who  appeared 
after  the  rettaissance  of  the  sciences  in  Europe.  He  was 
to  mineralogy  what  Conrad  Gesner  was  to  zoology.” 
His  principal  works  are,  “  Concerning  Ores,  (or  Mines,)” 
(“De  Re  Metallica,”  1546,)  and  “On  the  Origin  and 
Causes  of  Subterranean  Things,”  (“  De  Ortu  et  Causis 
Subterraneorum,”)  both  written  in  elegant  Latin.  Died 
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See  A.  D.  Richter,  “Vita  Georgii  Agricolae,”  1755;  M.  Adam, 
“  Vitae  Medicorum  Germanorum Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Alfgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Agricola,  (Georg  Andreas,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1672.  He  pretended  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  by  which  the  growth  of  plants  might 
be  greatly  accelerated,  and  published  in  1717  a  useful 
work  on  the  culture  and  propagation  of  plants.  Died 
about  1738. 

Agricola,  (Johan'nes  Ammo'nius,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  who  was  one  of  the  best  commentators  on  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Galen.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Ingolstadt,  where  he  died  about  1570. 

Agricola,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  musician 
and  composer,  born  in  Altenburg  in  1720.  He  com¬ 
posed  “Achilles,”  an  opera.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1774. 

Agricola,  (John,  or  Johann,)  was  originally  called 
John  Schneider  (shnl'der)  or  Schnit'ter;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  that  time,  he  changed  his  name 
into  Agricola.  Born  at  Eisleben,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  1492,  he  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Luther.  But  from  being  one  of 
that  great  reformer’s  most  active  supporters,  he  after¬ 
wards  became  a  bitter  opponent.  Agricola  asserted 
that  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  for 
a  Christian, — that  nothing  was  required  but  penitence 
and  faith  ;  while  Luther  maintained  the  necessity  of  obey¬ 
ing  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  followers  of  Agricola 
were  styled  Antinomians,  (“opposers  of  the  law.”)  He 
died  in  1566.  Besides  writing  a  great  number  of  theo¬ 
logical  works,  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of  German 
proverbs,  to  which  he  added  a  commentary,  with  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations. 

See  Unger,  “ Dissertatio de  Johanne  Agricola,”  1732;  B.  Kordes, 
**J.  Agricola  aus  Eisleben,”  1817;  De  Thou,  “  Histoire,”  book  v.  ; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Agricola,  (Martin,)  an  eminent  musician,  born  in 
Silesia  about  i486  ;  died  in  1556. 

Agricola,  i-gRik'o-ld,  (Michael),  an  early  Swedish 
reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Finnish  tongue.  Died  in  1577. 

Agricola,  (Rudolph,)  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar, 
born  near  Groningen,  in  Friesland,  in  1443.  In  1476  be 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  Greek,  and  afterwards 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Italians  (who  had  previously 
regarded  the  Germans  as  barbarians)  by  his  various  ac¬ 
complishments.  In  1482  he  became  professor  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  where  he  died  in  1485.  He  was  highly  eulogized 
by  Erasmus.  His  influence  contributed  greatly  to  dif¬ 
fuse  a  taste  for  Grecian  literature  among  the  Germans. 
“He  was,”  says  Guizot,  (“Biographie  Universelle,”)  “a 
good  painter,  a  good  writer,  a  good  poet,  and  a  learned 
philologer.”  His  greatest  work  is  “  De  Inventione  Dia- 
Lectica.” 

See  Philip  Melanchthon,  “  Orationes  II.,  prior  de  Vita  Rud. 
Agricoke,”  etc.,  1539;  T.  F.  Tresling,  “Vitaet  Merita  Rud.  Agric¬ 
olae,”  1830;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;” 
Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

A-grip'pa,  an  ancient  skeptical  philosopher,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  as  author  of  a  treatise  called 
'*  Five  Reasons  for  Doubt.” 

Agrippa,  King.  See  Herod  Agrippa. 

Agrippa,  i-gR&p'pi,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  architect, 


bom  at  Milan,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Agrippa,  a-grip'p£,  (Henry  Cornelius,)  a  German 
physician,  theologian,  and  astrologer,  who  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  varied  learning,  superior  talents,  and 
supposed  skill  in  alchemy  and  occult  philosophy,  was 
born  at  Cologne  in  i486.  He  was  extolled  by  some  as 
an  ornament  of  his  age,  and  denounced  by  others  as  an 
impostor  and  a  heretic.  In  his  youth  he  served  several 
campaigns  in  the  Imperial  army  with  distinction.  His 
success  in  the  various  pursuits  which  he  followed  in  many 
countries  of  Europe  was  hindered  by  his  quarrelsome  or 
satirical  temper.  After  he  had  lectured  on  theology  at 
Cologne,  Pisa,  Turin,  and  Pavia,  and  practised  medicine 
in  France,  he  received,  in  1529,  invitations  from  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  from  other  sovereigns.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  that  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent  of  the  Low 
Countries;  but  she  died  in  1530.  He  died  poor,  at  Gren¬ 
oble,  in  1535,  leaving,  besides  other  works,  one  “  On  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences,”  in  Latin,  (1527,)  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  several  other  languages. 
Hallam  calls  him  “  a  meteor  of  philosophy.” 

See  H.  Morlky,  “Life  of  Agrippa,”  1856 ;  “Agrippaeana  odei 
H.  C.  Agrippas  Leben,”  1722;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xiv. 
(1826.) 

A-grip'pa,  (Mar'cus  Vipsa'nius,)  a  distinguished 
Roman  commander  and  statesman,  born  63  B.C.  His 
family  was  obscure,  but  a  friendship  was  early  formed 
between  him  and  Octavius,  (afterwards  Augustus  Csesar,) 
and  his  fortunes  became  inseparably  associated  with 
those  of  the  future  emperor.  To  the  skill  and  wisdom 
of  Agrippa,  Augustus  owed  much  of  his  continued  suc¬ 
cess  ;  especially  his  victory  at  Actium,  which  gave  him 
the  empire  of  the  world.  After  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
in  23  B.C.,  Agrippa  married  his  widow,  Julia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  adopted  by  Augustus,  (see  Caius  Caesar,) 
and  two  daughters.  He  died  12  B.C.,  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age.  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  were  the  chief 
ministers  or  advisers  of  Augustus,  and  the  former  was 
for  some  time  regarded  as  his  destined  successor. 

See  G.  C.  Gebauer,  “Dissertatio  de  M.  V.  Agrippa,”  1717;  P. 
Frandsen,  “Marc.  Vipsanius  Agrippa:  historische  Untersuchung 
liber  dessen  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1836 ;  Livy,  “  Epitome ;”  Tacitus, 
“  Annales.” 

Agrippa,  (Mene'nius,)  a  Roman  consul,  who  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Sabines  in  503  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
quelled  a  sedition  of  the  plebeians  by  relating  to  them 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 

Agrip'pa  Fost'umus,  a  posthumous  son  of  M.  Vip¬ 
sanius  Agrippa,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  14  A.D. 

Ag-rip-pl'na  [Fr.  Agrippine,  t'gRe'p^n']  I.,  a 
daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Caligula. 
She  died,  it  is  supposed,  about  31  a.d. 

See  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Agrippina,” 
1800;  C.  Bukkhard,  “  Agrippina  des  M.  V.  Agrippa  Tochter,”  1846. 

Agrippina  H.,  or  Agrippina  Augusta,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  preceding,  and  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero 
by  her  first  husband,  Domitius.  She  was  a  woman  of 
abandoned  principles  and  remorseless  cruelty.  She 
married  her  father’s  brother,  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
afterwards  poisoned  him.  After  a  life  of  almost  unin¬ 
terrupted  crime,  she  was  put  to  death  (a.d.  60)  by  the 
order  of  her  son  Nero. 

See  C.  H.  Graun,  “Dissertatio  de  Agrippina  Neronis  Matre,” 
1681  ;  F.  F.  Walbrat,  “Agrippina  Gemanlin  des  Claudius  Stifterin 
von  Coin,”  1800;  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Aguado,  i-gwi'Do,  (A.  Maria,)  a  financier  and  mil¬ 
lionaire,  bom  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1784.  He  became  a 
banker  of  Paris.  Died  in  1842. 

Aguado,  (Dionisio,)  a  Spanish  performer  on  the 
guitar,  born  in  Madrid  in  1784.  He  wrote  an  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  the  “Method  for  the  Guitar,”  (1825;  3d 
edition,  1843.)  Died  in  1849. 

Aguado,  de,  di  d-gw&'Do,  (Francisco,)  a  learned 
and  pious  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  near  Madrid  in  1572; 
died  in  1654,  leaving  many  religious  works. 

Agucchio.  See  Agocchi. 

Agiiero,  de,  di.  i-gwa'ro,  (Benedicto  Manuel,)  a  di*- 
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tinguished  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1626;  died 
in  1670.  He  excelled  in  landscapes  and  battle-pieces. 

Aguesseau,  d’,  diPg&'so',  (Henri  Francois,)  (writ¬ 
ten  by  himself  Daguesseau,)  a  celebrated  French  chan¬ 
cellor,  orator,  and  legislator,  was  born  at  Limoges,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1668.  He  passes  for  the  most  learned  law¬ 
yer  that  France  ever  produced,  and  is  called  the  father 
of  French  forensic  eloquence.  In  1691.  he  was  appointed 
by  Louis  XIV.  one  of  the  advocates-royal.  He  be¬ 
came  procureur-general  to  the  Parliament  in  1700,  and 
chancellor  of  France  in  1717.  Before  the  latter  date 
he  had  resolutely  defended  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church  against  the  aggressions  of  the  papal  power  in 
the  case  of  the  bull  Unigenitus ,  (1713.)  He  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  court  in  1718  for  his  opposition  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  system  of  Law,  but  was  restored  to  his  high  func¬ 
tions  in  1720,  after  the  ruinous  collapse  of  that  system. 
A  contest  for  precedency  between  D’Aguesseau  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Dubois  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  former  from 
office  in  1722.  He  was  again  appointed  chancellor  in 
1737,  and  kept  the  seals  until  1750,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  great  age.  Died  in  Paris  in  February, 
1751.  His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  forensic  argu¬ 
ments,  official  papers,  and  treatises  on  law,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  thirteen  volumes,  (1759-89.)  His  legislative 
reforms  constitute  perhaps  his  greatest  claim  to  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  posterity. 

Aguesseau,  d\  (Henri  C.  Jean  Baptiste,)  Count, 
born  at  Fresnes  in  1746,  was  a  grandson  of  the  chancel¬ 
lor.  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1789,  and  a  senator  in  1805.  Died  in  1826. 

Aguiar,  i-ge-aR',  (Tomas,)  a  Spanish  portrait-painter 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Aguila,  d’,  dS'ge-H,  (C.F.E.H.,)  an  officer  of  engineers, 
who  travelled  extensively  between  1770  and  1774.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Spain.  He  wrote,  in 
French,  a  “  History  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden,"  (1803.)  Died  in  1815. 

Aguila,  del,  d£l  jFge-13.,  (Miguel,)  a  Spanish  painter, 
whose  works  are  said  to  be  in  the  style  of  Murillo. 
Died  at  Seville  in  1736. 

Aguilar,  3,-ge-laR  ,  (Grace,)  a  Jewish  authoress,  of 
Spanish  extraction,  born  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in 
1816.  She  wrote  “The  Magic  Wreath,”  in  verse,  and  a 
number  of  prose  works,  among  which  are  “  Women  of 
Israel,”  “  Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies,”  and  “  Home 
Influence  :  a  Tale.”  Died  at  Frankfort  in  1847. 

Aguilera,  &-ge-la'rS,  (Ventura  Ruiz,)  a  Spanish 
lyric  poet,  born  at  Salamanca,  November  2,  1820.  He 
was  a  physician,  but  after  1843  became  a  poet  and  jour¬ 
nalist  of  Madrid.  His  songs  are  very  popular  in  Spain. 
Among  his  works  are  patriotic  “Ecos  nacionales”  and 
“  Satyras,”  also  “  Armonias  y  Cantares,”  “  Inspiraciones,” 
“  Elegias  y  Armonias,”  etc.,  prose  works,  including 
“  Proverbios  ejemplares,”  “Proverbios  comicos,”  “El 
Mundo  al  rev^s,”  and  dramas.  His  “  Obras  completas” 
appeared  in  1873,  and  a  volume  of  selected  “Poesias” 
in  1880.  Died  in  Madrid,  July  1,  1881. 

AguinaPdo,  (Emilio,)  a  leader  of  the  Philippine 
insurgents,  was  born  at  Cauit,  Luzon  Island,  March  22, 
1869.  In  1896  he  became  prominent  in  the  insurrection 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Tagal  Republic.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were 
bought  off  in  1897,  but  he  returned  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  took  command  of  the  natives  in  their 
siege  of  Manila.  In  the  subsequent  war  with  the 
Americans  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  natives 
and  head  of  their  government,  and  conducted  the 
war  with  signal  ability,  considering  the  character  of 
his  troops  and  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

Aguirre,  de,  d&  S-g^r'ri,  (Jostf  Saenz — s£-5nth',)  a 
learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1630,  was  made 
cardinal  in  1686  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  Died  in  1699. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  theology. 

Agujari,  i-goo-y^ree,  (Lucretia,)  a  popular  singer 
and  performer,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Died  at  Parma  in  1783. 

Agusti,  i-goos'tee,  written  also  Agustin,  i-goos-teen', 
or  Agostini,  l-gos-tee'nee,  (Miguel,)  a  Spanish  agri¬ 
culturist,  born  at  Bafiolas,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 


prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  at  Perpignan.  He  wrote 
a  useful  and  popular  work  called  “The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Agriculture,”  (1617.) 

Agustina,  3.-goos-tee'nS,  the  “  Maid  of  Saragossa,” 
was  a  peddler  of  drinks  to  soldiers,  who  at  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  in  1809,  distinguished  herself  by  taking  the 
place  of  a  dead  artillery-man  and  using  his  cannon  effec¬ 
tively  against  the  enemy.  She  was  honoured  by  her 
countrymen  with  many  decorations,  and  was  made  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  army.  She  died  at  a  great  age  in 
1857- 

Agylseus,  aj-e-lee'us  or  i-ge-la'us,  [Fr.  Agyl£e, 
S'zhe'li',]  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Bois-le- 
Duc  about  1533,  was  noted  as  a  Greek  scholar.  Died 
in  1595. 

Ahab,  a'hab,  [Heb.DXHX,]  an  idolatrous  king  of  Israel, 
who  reigned  from  919  to  897  b.c.  He  was  slain  in  bat¬ 
tle  in  a  war  against  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria.  (See  I. 
Kings  xvi.-xxii.) 

A-has-u-e'rus,  or,  more  correctly,  Ahhasverosh  or 
Akhasverosh,  [Heb.  wnnyriK,]  a  Hebrew  name  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Scriptures  to  various  Persian  and  Median 
kings.  It  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  ancient 
Persian  word  Khshvershe ,  (the  Xerxes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  Kshatra,)  which  sig¬ 
nifies  “  king”  or  “  lion-king.” 

The  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther  is 
generally  believed  to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  (in 
modern  Persian,  Ardashir  Daraz-dast,)  who  reigned 
from  464  to  425  b.c.  (See  Artaxerxes.) 

Ahaz.  i'haz,  or  Achaz,  a'kaz,  [Heb.  TF1K,]  a  son  of 
Jotham,  King  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  about 
741  and  died  725  b.c.  He  distinguished  himself  above 
all  his  predecessors  by  his  abominable  idolatry,  even 
sacrificing  his  own  children  to  Moloch.  (See  II.  Kings 
xvi.,  and  II.  Chronicles  xxviii.) 

Ahaziah,  4-ha-zI'a,  [Heb.  mnx,]  King  of  Israel, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab.  He  reigned  two  years, 
from  909  to  907  b.c.  (See  I.  Kings  xxii.  ;  II.  Kings  i.) 
Also,  a  son  of  Jehoram,  King  of  Judah.  He  succeeded 
his  father  about  896  b.c.,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  (See  II.  Chronicles  xxii.  1-10;  II. 
Kings  viii.  25-29.) 

A-hen'o-bar'bus,  in  the  plural  A-hen'o-bar'bi,  4 
name  given  to  a  branch  or  division  of  the  Domitian 
family  of  Rome.  It  signifies  “having  red  or  copper- 
coloured  beard,”  and  is  said  to  have  originated  as  fol¬ 
lows.  When  Castor  and  Follux,  on  their  return  from 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  announced  to  Lucius  Domi- 
tius  the  victory  of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  believe 
them  ;  whereupon  they  stroked  his  hair  and  beard,  which 
were  instantly  changed  from  black  to  red.  The  most 
distinguished  of  this  name  are  the  following  : 

Ahenobarbus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a  consul,  122 
b.c.,  who  gained  a  victory  over  the  Allobroges  and  Ar- 
verni,  nations  in  the  south  of  Gaul. 

Ahenobarbus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a  son  of  Lucius 
Domitius,  noticed  below.  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he  attached  himself  first  to  Antony  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Octavius.  He  died  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  31  b.c. 

Ahenobarbus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  distinguished  for  his  profligacy  and  fero¬ 
city.  He  married  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

Ahenobarbus,  (Lucius  Domitius,)  a  Roman  gen¬ 
eral,  who  married  a  sister  of  Cato  Uticensis.  He  be¬ 
came  praetor  in  58  and  consul  in  54  b.c.  He  opposed 
Caesar  and  Pompey  during  their  coalition.  In  the  civil 
war  that  ensued,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Caesar  in  Farther  Gaul  in  the  year  49.  He  was,  it 
is  said,  the  only  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  who 
showed  energy  when  Caesar  invaded  Italy.  He  was, 
however,  on  account  of  the  defection  of  his  army,  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  at  Corfinium.  Pie  was  killed  in  48 
b.c.,  at  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded  a  wing  of  Pom- 
pey’s  army. 

A-hi'jah,  [Heb.  7TnK,l  a  prophet  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Solomon  and  Rehoboam.  (See  I.  Kings  xi.,  xii. : 
I.  Chronicles  xxvi.  20;  II.  Chronicles  ix.  29.) 
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Ahimelech,  a-him'e-lek,  a  priest,  the  son  of  Ahitub, 
slain  by  the  command  of  Saul.  (See  I.  Samuel  xxi.,  xxii.) 

A-hith'o-phel  or  A-ehit'o-phel,  a  Hebrew  courtier, 
a  counsellor  of  King  David,  whose  cause  he  deserted  and 
became  an  adherent  of  Absalom  in  his  rebellion.  (See 
II.  Samuel  xv.  12,  xvi.  and  xvii.) 

Ahlee  or  Ahli,  ln'le',  surnamed  ShirAzee  or 
Sheerazee,  (ShirAz!,)  she-rl'zee,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  at  Shiraz  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  died  about  1 535* 

Ahlefeld,  von,  fon  I'l^-ffilt,  (Madame  Charlotte 
Sophie  Luise  Wilhelmine,)  a  very  sentimental  Ger¬ 
man  novelist,  born  near  Weimar,  December  6, 1781.  She 
wrote  many  tales  and  some  poetry,  and  died  at  Toplitz, 
July  27,  1849. 

Ahlquist,  il'kwist,  (August  Engelbert,)  a  Finnish 
author,  born  at  Kuopio,  Finland,  August  7,  1826.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
its  related  forms  of  speech,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  literature.  After  travelling  (1853-58)  in  Northern 
Asia  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  languages  of 
the  Finnic  family,  he  became  professor  of  Finnish  in  the 
Helsingfors  University  in  1862.  He  published  grammars 
of  the  Wotish  (1855)  and  Moksha-Mordwinish  languages, 
|i86i,)  as  well  as  an  account  of  his  travels,  (i860,)  a  work 
on  the  West  Finnish  language,  (1871,)  and  a  volume  of 
poems.  Died  November  20,  1889. 

Ahlwardt,  il'ftiRt,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  linguist,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1760.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  literature  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1830. 
He  translated  into  German  portions  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  poems  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  modern  languages.  He  made,  moreover,  a  com¬ 
plete  translation  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

Ahlwardt,  (Peter,)  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1710. 
Though  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  by  diligence  he  made 
great  progress  in  learning,  and  in  1752  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Greifswalde.  Died  in  1791. 

Ahlwardt,  (Theodor  Wilhelm,)  a  German  scholar, 
son  of  Christian  Wilhelm  Ahlwardt,  was  born  at  Greifs¬ 
walde,  Prussia,  July  4,  1828,  and  in  1861  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  Semitic  languages  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town.  He  published,  in  1856,  a  work  on  Arabian  poetry, 
and  afterwards  edited  Arabic  texts,  etc. 

Ahmed  (iH'med)  or  Achmet  (iK'met)  I.,  a  son  of 
Mahomet  III.,  born  in  1590.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  Ottoman  throne  in  1603,  and  died  in  1617. 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  II.,  born  in  1643,  was  the  son 
of  Sultan  Ibraheem,  (Ibrahim.)  He  began  to  reign  in 
1691.  His  army  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Austrians,  at  Slankament,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
feeble  ruler,  and  his  reign  was  disastrous  in  various 
respects.  He  died  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mus¬ 
tafa  II. 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  III.,  son  of  Mahomet  IV., 
born  in  1673,  was  raised  to  the  Ottoman  throne  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  in  1703.  Though 
unfortunate  in  his  war  with  Austria  and  Venice,  his 
reign  was,  on  the  whole,  not  inglorious.  The  Turkish 
name  was  respected  abroad,  while  learning  and  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  at  home.  Yet  Ahmed  was  deposed 
by  the  rebellious  Janissaries  in  1730,  and  died  in  1739. 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  IV.,  or  Abd-ool-  (Abdul-) 
Hchnid,  Ab'dool-hii'mid,  was  born  in  1725,  and  succeeded 
the  sultan  Mustafa  III.  in  1773.  His  reign  is  memora¬ 
ble  for  two  disastrous  wars  with  Russia,  in  which  Turkey 
lost  the  Crimea,  a  considerable  portion  of  Circassia,  and 
some  other  territories,  besides  a  number  of  important 
fortresses.  Died  in  1789. 

Ahmed  Pasha,  surnamed  thl  Traitor,  a  Turkish 
commander,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Solyman  I.,  captured  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  defended  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Afterwards  offended  because  the  sultan  did  not  make 
him  grand  vizier,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Egypt,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sultan  in 
1524;  but,  though  successful  at  first,  he  was  soon  after 
taken  and  put  to  death. 

Ahmed  the  Renegade,  grand  vizier  to  the  sultan 
Solyman  the  Great,  was  a  native  of  Gratz,  in  Styria. 


He  was  educated  a  Christian,  but,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks,  he  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  rose  to  distinction  at  the  Ottoman  court,  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  grand-daughter  of  the  sultan.  Died  in  1580. 

Ahmed-al-Kast&lee,  (al-Kast&li,)  -11-kis-tl'lee,  a 
distinguished  Arabian  poet,  born  in  Spain  in  958 ;  died 
about  1030. 

Ahmed-al-Makkari,  (or  Mekkari.)  See  Mak- 

karee. 

Ahmed  An-Nahhls — In-nlh-Hls',  a  distinguished 
Arabian  grammarian  and  philologist,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Nile  about  950.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt. 

Ahmed-ar-Razi.  See  Ahmed-er-Razee. 

Ahmed-er-Razee,  (el-Razi,)  -er-rl'zee,  a  native  ol 
Cordova,  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  the  geography  and  history  of 
Spain.  Another  Ahmed-er-Razee,  distinguished  as 
Ibn-  (or  Ben-)  Faris,  (fiFris,)  i.e.  “son  of  Faris,” 
wrote  an  Arabic  dictionary  and  a  work  on  biography. 
Died  in  985. 

Ahmed-Ibn  (or  -Ben)  -Arab-Shah,  (-Tb’n  A'rlb- 
ihlh',)  an  Arabian  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  a  “History  of  Tamerlane,”  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Manger  and  into  French  by 
Vattier.  Died  in  1450. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Faraj — flr'lj,  a  distinguished  Arabian 
poet  and  historian,  native  of  Spain,  died  about  970. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Hanbal.  See  Ibn-Hanbal. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Tooloon.  See  Tooloon. 

Ah'med-Kediik — kS-diik',  written  also  Achmet- 
Geduc,  a  celebrated  Turkish  commander,  who  was  grand 
vizier  of  Mahomet  II.  from  1473  to  *477*  During  this 
period  he  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  took  the  towns  of 
Kaffa  and  Azof,  (or  Tana.)  Under  Bayazeed  (Bajazet) 
II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahomet  II.,  Ahmed-Kediik 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  quelled  a  formidable 
rebellion  headed  by  Prince  Jem,  a  brother  of  the  sultan, 
and  conquered  Kazim  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Caramanian 
princes.  But,  having  by  nis  arrogance  deeply  offended 
Bayazeed,  he  was  put  to  death  in  1482. 

Ahmed  Khan,  (Sir  Saiyid,)  an  Indian  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Delhi  in  1817,  of  a  family  that 
traced  its  lineage  to  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  and 
whose  members  held  high  offices  under  the  Mogul 
emperors.  He  entered  the  British  service  in  1837, 
and  during  the  mutiny,  by  tact  and  courage,  saved 
all  the  British  in  Bijnor  from  massacre.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  Mohammedans, 
and  in  1873  founded  the  Anglo-Oriental  College  at 
Aligahr.  He  was  recognized  as  the  political  leader 
of  all  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India,  and 
wrote  much  in  their  cause.  He  received  the  order  of 
the  Star  of  India  in  1888.  Died  at  Allahabad  in 
March,  1898. 

Ahmed  Khan  Abdfflee  (Abdffli)  or  Abdffllee — 
Kin  ib-dl'lee,  a  celebrated  conqueror,  the  founder  of  the 
Doorranee  (or  Durran!)  dynasty  in  Afghanistan.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  in  the  service  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Nadir  Shah,  by  whom  when  a  child  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  a  large  convoy  of 
treasure  on  its  way  from  India  to  Nadir’s  camp,  and  by 
this  means  laid  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 
He  was  crowned  at  Candahar  in  1747,  and  died  in  1773. 
In  the  intermediate  period  he  had  extended  his  sway 
over  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  the  whole  of  Afghanistan, 
and  a  large  portion  of  India. 

Ahmed-  (or  Achmet-)  Resmi-Rffendi,  In'med 
rSs'mee  Sf-fSn'dee,  a  Turkish  historian  and  diplomatist, 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  Kainarji.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  War  between  the  Turks  and  Russians," 
(1768-74.)  Died  about  1788. 

Ahmed  Shah — sh&h,  succeeded  his  grand father,  Muz- 
zaffar  Shah,  on  the  throne  of  Guzerat,  in  1411.  He 
founded  Ahmedabad,  (i.e.  “city  of  Ahmed,”)  and  made 
it  his  capital.  Died  in  1443. 

Ahmed  Shah  Walee  Bffhmanee,  (B&hmani,) 
— wl'lee  blh'mS-nee',  the  ninth  king  of  the  Bahmanee 
dynasty  in  the  Dekkan.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Firoz 
in  1422,  and  died  in  1435. 
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Ahn,  in,  (Johann  Franz,)  a  German  instructor,  born 
at  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  December  15,  1796,  taught  the  lan¬ 
guages  for  a  long  time  at  Neuss,  where  he  died,  August 
21,  1865.  His  grammars,  hand-books,  etc.,  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  very  popular. 

Ahnfelt,  £n'f£lt,  (Arvid,)  a  Swedish  author,  born 
at  Lund,  August  16,  1845.  He  published  an  illustrated 
“  History  of  Literature,”  (1874-76,)  of  which  a  consider¬ 
able  part  is  based  on  original  research,  (especially  that 
which  relates  to  North-European  names,)  and  several 
large  volumes  of  a  “  Life  of  the  Swedish  Court  and 
Aristocracy.”  In  1881  he  became  chief  editor  of  “Ur 
Dagens  Krbnika,”  a  magazine.  Died  Feb.  17,  1890. 

Ahrens,  a'rSns,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  jurist,  born 
in  Hanover  in  1808.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Brussels  from  1839  to  1848,  after  which  he  obtained  a 
chair  at  Gratz.  His  “Course  of  Natural  Law”  (Paris, 
1838)  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into -sev¬ 
eral  languages.  Died  August  4,  1874. 

Ahrens,  (Heinrich  Ludolf,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Helmstadt,  June  6,  1809.  He  was  bred  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  became  a  noted  instructor  of  youth.  Died 
at  Hanover,  September  24,  1881.  His  principal  work 
is  “  De  Grsecse  Linguae  Dialectis,”  (2  vols.,  1839-43.) 

Ahrens,  (Mary  A.,)  lawyer  and  social  reformer, 
was  born  (Jones)  in  Staffordshire,  England,  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1836.  She  graduated  in  medicine,  and  in 
1889  graduated  in  law  at  Union  College  of  Law, 
Chicago.  Married,  (a  second  time,)  1886,  Louis 
Ahrens,  artist.  Opened  relief  station  for  starving 
men,  1893-94;  founded  the  Mary  A.  Ahrens  Mission, 
a  home  for  destitute  women.  An  active  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  instrumental  in  procuring  for 
women  school  election  suffrage  in  Illinois. 

Ahriman.  See  Ormuzd. 

Ahroon,  (Ahrftn,)  iih'rdon',  or  Aaron,  a  Christian 
priest  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  composed  a  voluminous  medical  work,  of 
which  some  extracts  only  are  extant. 

Aibek-Azad-ed-Deen,  (-ed-Din,)  i'e-b^k  (or  I'bek) 
J'zad  ed-deen',  the  first  Egyptian  sultan  of  the  dynasty 
of  Mamelukes.  He  began  to  reign  in  1254,  and  was  as 
sassinated,  through  the  jealousy  of  his  wTife,  in  1257. 

Aicard,  &'kf  r*,  (Jean,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Toulon, 
February  4,  1848.  He  wrote  “  Les  jeunes  Croyances,” 
(1867,)  “  Po&mes  de  Provence,”  (1873,)  “La  Venus  de 
Milo,”  (an  archaeological  study,  1874,)  and  some  short 
theatrical  pieces.  He  also  wrote  “  Miette  et  Nore,” 
(1880,)  in  the  Provencal  dialect. 

Aichspalt,  iK'spilt,  (Peter,)  an  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
born  about  1250.  Died  in  1320. 

Aidan  or  iEdan,  a'dan,  Saint,  a  pious  monk  of 
Iona,  who  was  employed  about  635  a.d.  by  Oswald,  King 
of  Northumbria,  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  is  considered  as  the  first  of  the  line  of 
bishops  now  styled  Bishops  of  Durham.  Died  in  651. 

Aidan,  a'dan,  King  of  Scotland,  began  to  reign  about 
578  a.d.  Died  in  606. 

Ai'dd,  i-e-da',  (Hamilton,)  an  English  writer,  born 
*t  Paris  in  1830,  the  son  of  a  Greek  diplomatist.  Mr. 
Aide  was  educated  at  Bonn,  and  served  for  a  time  as  an 
officer  in  the  Biitish  army.  He  published  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  poems,  many  songs  and  dramas,  etc.  Among 
his  novels  are  “  The  Marstons,”  (1868,)  “A  Nine 
Days’  Wonder,”  (1875,)  “A  Voyage  of  Discovery,” 
(1892,)  etc. 

Aidoneus.  See  Pluto. 

Aignan,  4n7y6N',  (Etienne,)  an  able  French  trans- 
la  or  and  political  writer,  born  at  Beaugency-sur-Loire 
in  1773-  He  produced  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  verse, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  French  language.  In 
1814  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  place  of  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  1815,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposi¬ 
tion  as  a  publicist.  His  work  entitled  “The  Condition 
(£tat)  of  the  Protestants  in  France”  (1818)  is  highly 
commended  for  the  sentiments  and  style.  Died  in 
1824. 

Aiguebelle,  d’,  d&g'b&l',  (Paul  Alexandre  Ne- 
VEUF.,)  a  French-Chinese  admiral,  born  in  France,  Jan¬ 


uary  7,  1831  ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1846;  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  Chinese  contingent  which  served 
against  the  Taepings,  (1862-64,)  and  did  much  to  Euro¬ 
peanize  the  Chinese  navy,  of  which,  in  1869,  he  was  made 
grand  admiral.  Died  in  Paris,  February  21,  1875. 

Aiguebere,  ig'baiR',  (John  Dumas — dii'ml',)  a 
French  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1692.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Vol¬ 
taire  which  lasted  through  life.  He  was  a  counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  performed  with  equal  zeal  and  integrity.  Died  in 
1 755- 

Aiguillon,  d’,  dVge'ybN'  or  d&'g61'v&N',  (Armand 
Vignerot  (or  Vignerod)  Duplessis  Richelieu,)  Ir'- 
mdx'  v£n'yeh-ro'  du'plVs&,  r£sh"le-uh',)  Due,  born  in 
1720,  is  said  to  have  been  a  great-grand-nephew  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu.  He  was  prime  minister  of  France  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  He  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  promotion  at  court  to  the  favour 
of  Madame  du  Barry,  mistress  of  the  king.  His  admin¬ 
istration  was  highly  disgraceful  to  France  ;  for,  though  an 
accomplished  courtier,  he  was  destitute  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  form  a  statesman.  He  died  in  1788. 

Aiguillon,  d’,  (Armand  de  Vignerot  Duplessis 
Richelieu,)  Due,  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  warmly 
supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  States-General  of 
1789,  and  was  the  second  of  the  noblesse  to  renounce  his 
privileges  in  the  session  of  August  4.  He  superseded 
Custine  in  the  command  of  one  of  the  armies,  early  in 
1792,  but  was  proscribed  by  the  dominant  party  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  that  year.  He  escaped  by  flight,  and  died  in  1800 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Aiguillon,  d’,  (Marie  Madeleine  de  Vignerot  or 
Vignerod,)  Duchesse,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
born  about  1610.  She  founded  several  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  Died  in  1675. 

Aiken,  a'ken,  (Charles  Augustus,)  D.D.,  LL.D., 
an  American  divine,  born  at  Manchester,  Vermont,  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1846,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1853.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  in  Dartmouth  College  from  1859  to  1866, 
and  at  Princeton  from  1866  to  1869.  In  the  latter  year 
he  became  president  of  Union  College,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1871,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics  and  apologetics  in  the  Theological  School  at 
Princeton.  Died  January  14,  1892. 

Aiken,  (David  Wyatt,)  an  American  agricul¬ 
turist,  was  born  at  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina,  March 
17,  1828.  He  studied  agricultural  science  in  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  succeeded  in  bringing  an  impover¬ 
ished  farm  to  the  highest  fertility.  Pie  made  many 
costly  experiments  and  wrote  much  on  husbandry. 
He  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  private  and  rose 
to  colonel  ;  was  shot  through  the  body  and  left  for 
dead  at  Antietam.  Served  as  member  of  Congress 
1876-86.  Died  April  6,  1887. 

Aiken,  a'ken,  (William,)  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1806,  graduated  at  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  in  1825,  served  several  sessions  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  was  chosen  Governor  of  his  native  State 
in  1844.  In  1850  the  Democratic  party  elected  him  a 
representative  to  Congress,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member  till  1857.  In  the  memorable  contest  for  the 
speakership,  1855-6,  he  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
elected  to  that  office.  Among  Southern  statesmen  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation  and  good  sense. 
Died  September  7,  1887. 

Aikin,  (Anna  E^titia.)  See  Barbauld. 

Aikin,  a'kjn,  (Arthur,)  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Aikin, 
noticed  below,  was  born  about  1780,  and  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  scientific  writer.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“Annual  Review,”  (1803-08,)  and  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  principal  works 
are  a  “Manual  of  Mineralogy,”  (1814,)  and  a  “  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.”  Died  in  1854. 

Aikin,  (Edmund,)  an  English  architect,  born  at  War¬ 
rington  in  1780,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  Died 
in  1820. 

Aikin,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1747.  Besides 
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a  number  of  essays  and  papers,  scientific  and  literary, 
he  published  an  instructive  and  popular  work,  entitled 
“Evenings  at  Home,”  (1792-95,)  and  other  works. 
His  greatest  work  was  his  “General  Biography,”  a 
biographical  dictionary  extending  to  ten  closely-printed 
quarto  volumes  ;  it  was  completed  in  1815.  He  died 
in  1822. 

Aikins,  (James  Cox,)  a  Canadian  statesman,  born 
in  Toronto  township,  March  31,  1823.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Canadian  assembly  in  1854,  became  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council  in  1862,  senator  in 
1867,  and  secretary  of  state  under  the  Macdonald 
government,  1869-73  and  1878-80,  when  he  became 
minister  of  inland  revenue.  He  served  as  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Manitoba  1882-88. 

Aikman,  ak'man,  (William,)  a  Scottish  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1682.  He  studied  in 
Rome,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1712,  and  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1723,  after  which  he  painted  portraits  of  many 
eminent  persons.  He  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  the 
poet  Thomson,  who  was  introduced  by  him  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  who  wrote  verses  to  the  memory 
of  Aikman.  Died  in  1731. 

Aikman,  ak'man,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  in  New  York  city,  August 
12,  1824.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York  University  in 
1846,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1849.  He 
has  since  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 
denomination.  His  leading  works  are  “  Moral  Power  of 
the  Sea,”  (1864,)  “Life  at  Home,”  (1870,)  “  Heavenly 
Recognitions,”  (1883,)  “A  Bachelor’s  Talks  about 
Home,”  (1884,)  etc. 

Aillaud,  t'yd',  (Pierre  Toussaint — too'siN',)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1759,  became  an 
abbe  and  a  professor  at  Montauban.  Among  his  works 
are  “  L’ligyptiade,”  a  heroic  poem,  (1802);  and  “Le 
Nouveau  Lutrin,”  (1815,)  an  imitation  of  Boileau’s  “Lu- 
trin.”  Died  in  1826. 

Ailly  or  Ailli,  tl'ye'  or  i'ye',  (Peter  of,)  an  eminent 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Compiegne,  in  Picardy,  in 
1350.  In  1389  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris;  in  1395,  Archbishop  of  Cambray;  and  in 
1411  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He 
presided  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  famous  Council  of 
Constance,  in  which  John  Huss  was  condemned  to  the 
stake.  Yet  he  was  a  reformer,  and  confessed  and  boldly 
denounced  the  abuses  and  impurities  of  the  church.  He 
died  about  1420. 

See  Dinaux,  “  Notice  historique  sur  P.  D’ Ailly,”  1824. 

Ailred,  al'red,  a  religious  and  historical  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Rievaulx, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  born  in  1109;  died  in  1166. 

Aimar  Rivault.  See  Rivault. 

Aimard,  a'miR',  (Gustave,)  a  French  writer,  born 
September  13,  1818,  came  as  a  cabin-boy  to  America, 
and  spent  some  ten  years  on  the  frontiers  and  among  the 
Indians.  He  afterwards  had  many  adventures  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  being  concerned  in  various  insur¬ 
rections  and  conspiracies.  In  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1870  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  head  of  a  party 
of  franc s-tireurs  connected  with  the  press.  He  pub¬ 
lished  many  romances  of  adventure,  largely  based  upon 
his  own  experiences,  and  mostly  first  printed  as  feuille- 
tons  in  the  Parisian  journals.  Among  them  are  “  The 
Trappers  of  the  Arkansas,”  (1858,)  “The  Pirates  of  the 
Prairie,”  (1863,)  and  “The  Adventurers,”  (1863.)  Died 
June  20,  1883. 

Aime  (i'mi')  de  Varenne.  See  Aimon  db  Va- 
rennk. 

Aime-Martin.  See  Martin. 

Aimeric,  a'mer-ik  or  £m'r6k',  written  also  Haimeric, 
a  native  of  France,  chosen  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1142; 
died  in  1187. 

Aimeric  de  Pegulha — di  pi-gool'yi,  or  Aimeri  de 
Feguilain,  i'meh-re'  deh  peh-ge'liN',  a  troubadour  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  a  number  of  popular  poems 
and  songs.  Died  about  1260. 

Aimeric  of  Jerusalem.  See  Amaury. 

Aimerich,  i-mi-r£k',  (Mateo,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of 
great  learning,  born  in  Catalonia  in  1715,  became  pro¬ 


fessor  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  He  was  noted  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  style.  Among  his  works  is  “  Novum 
Lexicon  Historicum  et  Criticum  Antiquae  Romanas 
Literaturae,”  (“  A  New  Historical  and  Critical  Lexicon  of 
Ancient  Roman  Literature,”  1787.)  Died  at  Ferrara  in 
1799. 

Aimery.  See  Amaury. 

Aimoin,  i'moin',  [Fr.  pron.  im'wiN';  Lat.  Aimoi'- 
NUS,]  a  French  monk  and  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century.  Died  in  1008. 

Aimon.  See  Aymon. 

Aimon  de  Varenne,  i'miN'  deh  vi'rSn',  a  French 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Ainmiiller,  In'nvSl'ler,  or  Ainmiller,  (Heinrich,)  a 
German  glass-painter,  a  son  of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  was 
born  at  Munich,  March  28,  1837.  After  his  father’s  death 
he  removed  to  Salzburg.  His  reoutation  is  especially 
high  in  Great  Britain. 

Ainmiiller,  in'mlH'ler,  (Maximilian  Emanuel,)  a 
German  painter,  born  at  Munich  in  1807,  was  called  the 
restorer  of  the  art  of  painting  on  glass  in  Germany. 
Among  his  works  are  the  glass  windows  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Bon  Secours,  Munich.  He  had  also  a  fair  reputation 
as  an  oil-painter.  Died  December  9,  1870. 

Ainslie,  anz'le;  (George  Robert,)  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1766,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dominica  in  1813, 
but  soon  after  retired,  having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  Died  in  1839.  He  was  a  distinguished 
numismatologist,  and  published  “Illustrations  of  the 
Anglo-French  Coinage,”  (1830.) 

Ainslie,  (Hew,)  a  poet,  born  in  Scotland  in  1792, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1822.  He  was  author  of  “  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Land  of  Burns  ;”  and  of  “  Scottish  Songs, 
Ballads,  and  Poems,”  (1855.)  Died  March  11,  1878. 

Ainslie,  (Sir  Robert,)  born  in  Scotland  about  1730, 
was  knighted  and  sent  as  English  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte  in  1755.  While  in  Constantinople,  he 
made  an  extensive  collection  of  coins  and  other  curiosi 
ties.  Died  m  1812. 

Ainsworth,  anz'wqrth,  (Henry,)  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  English  Independents  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
a  distinguished  controversial  writer.  He  was  banished 
from  England,  with  others  of  his  sect,  in  7593,  and  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  church. 
Died  about  1622.  His  “Annotations”  on  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit 

See  Neal’s  “History  of  the  Puritans Brook’s  “Lives  of  the 
Puritans  ” 

Anrsworth,  (Robert,)  a  writer,  teacher,  and  eminent 
classical  scholar,  born  near  Manchester,  England,  in 
1660;  died  in  1743.  He  is  principally  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Latin  Dictionary,  (1736.) 

Ainsworth,  (William  Francis,)  an  English  geolo* 
gist,  physician,  and  traveller,  born  at  Exeter  in  1807.  He 
went  with  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Chesney  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  in  1835,  and  afterwards,  as  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  Geographical  Society,  was  sent  to  explore 
the  river  Halys  and  visit  the  Christians  of  Koordistan. 
He  published  “  Researches  in  Assyria,”  and  “  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chal¬ 
dea,  etc.,”  (2  vols.,  1842.)  He  died  in  1896. 

Ainsworth,  (William  Harrison,)  a  cousin  of  the 
preceding,  an  English  novelist,  born  at  Manchester  in 
1805.  He  produced  in  1834  “  Rookwood,”  and  in  1839 
“Jack  Sheppard,”  two  novels  whose  heroes  were  high¬ 
way-robbers.  Among  his  other  works  are  “  The  Tower 
of  London,”  “  Crichton,”  “  The  Constable  of  the  Tower,” 
“Cardinal  Pole,”  “John  Law,”  (1864,)  “The  Constable 
de  Bourbon,”  “  Myddleton  Pomfret,”  “Hilary  St.  Ives,” 
“ Boscobel,”  (1872,)  “The  Good  Old  Times,”  (1873,) 
“Merry  England,”  (1874,)  “The  Goldsmith’s  Wife,” 
(1875,)  “  Preston  Fight,”  (1875,)  anc*  “  Chetwynd  Cal- 
verley,”  (1876).  Most  of  his  writings  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  and  French,  and  versions  of~ some 
exist  in  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Russian  languages.  He 
died  January  3,  1882. 

Airault.  See  Ayrault. 

Airay,  i're,  (Christopher,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Westmoreland  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  wrote  on  logic.  Died  1670. 
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Aird,  £rd,  (Marion  Paul,)  a  Scottish  poetess,  born 
in  Glasgow  in  1815.  Among  her  books  are  “  Home  of 
the  Heart,  and  other  Poems,”  “  Heart-Histories,”  “Sun 
and  Shade,”  “Sacred  Songs  and  Leaflets,”  “The  Poet’s 
Garland,”  etc.  Died  January  31,  1888. 

Aird,  Jrd,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  poet,  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  “  Dumfries  Herald,”  born  in  Roxburgh¬ 
shire  about  1802.  He  published  in  1846  a  volume  of 
poems,  which  are  commended.  He  also  wrote  some 
prose  works,  among  which  is  “  Religious  Characteris¬ 
tics.”  Died  April  25,  1876. 

Airey,  H're,  (Sir  Richard,)  a  British  officer,  born  in 
1803,  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  1854-55,  as  quarter¬ 
master-general.  He  became  general  in  1871.  Died  1881. 

Airy,  S're,  (George  Bid'dell,)  an  English  astrono¬ 
mer,  born  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  in  1801,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1835  he 
became  astronomer  royal  and  director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Greenwich,  the  efficiency  of  which  he  increased 
bv  improved  methods  and  new  instruments.  He  was 
elected  in  1836  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  which 
he  received  the  Copley  and  Royal  medals.  He  published 
in  1846  an  important  “Abridgment  of  the  Planetary  and 
Lunar  Observations  from  1750  to  1830.”  Among  his 
works  are  the  articles  “  Figure  of  the  Earth,”  and  “Tides 
and  Waves,”  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,”  and 
the  article  “  Gravitation,”  in  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia.” 
From  1871  to  1873  was  President  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  On  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  astronomer 
royal  in  1881  he  was  awarded  a  yearly  pension  of  Rn 00. 
Died  January  2,  1892.  His  son  Osmund,  born  at 
Greenwich,  October  29,  1845,  has  been  inspector  of 
schools  since  1876,  and  is  the  author  of  several  his¬ 
torical  and  astronomical  papers  and  works. 

Aischah.  See  Ayeshah. 

Ait/chison,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  Indian  adminis¬ 
trator,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1832.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Edinburgh  University,  studied  the  languages 
and  institutions  of  the  East,  and,  after  some  years  in 
India,  became  under-secretary  at  Calcutta  in  1859.  In 
1878  he  was  made  chief  commissioner  of  British  Bur- 
mah,  and  later  became  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Punjab,  where  he  founded  the  Aitchison  College  for 
the  sons  of  chiefs  and  a  hospital  for  women.  He 
finally  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  Oxford,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1896. 

Ait/chison,  (George,)  architect,  was  born  at 
London,  England.  He  is  professor  of  architecture  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  president  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  received  various  medals, 
including  the  Queen’s  gold  medal  in  1898. 

Ait/kin,  (Robert,)  for  many  years  a  printer  and 
publisher  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Great  Britain 
in  1734,  and  came  to  America  in  1769.  He  died  in 
1802.  To  him  is  generally  attributed  the  authorship 
of  an  “  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  a  Commercial 
System  for  the  LTnited  States.” 

Aiton,  (William,)  an  eminent  Scottish  botanist, 
born  near  Hamilton  in  1731.  He  was  selected  in  1759 
by  George  III.  to  establish  and  arrange  a  botanic  gar¬ 
den  at  Kew.  In  1783  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
pleasure-  and  kitchen-gardens  of  the  king.  He  published 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden,  entitled  “  Hortus  Kewensis,”  (3  vols., 
1789,)  which  Lowndes  calls  an  excellent  work.  Died  in 
1793.  His  son,  William  T.  Aiton,  who  succeeded  him 
as  superintendent  at  Kew,  died  in  1849. 

Aitsingerus  or  Aytsingerus,  (Michael,)  other¬ 
wise  called  Michael  von  Eytzing,  an  Austrian 
chronologist  and  historian,  born  about  1535  ;  died 
about  1600. 

Aitzema,  van,  (Leo,)  a  Dutch  historian,  born  at 
Doccum  in  1600 ;  died  in  1669.  He  wrote  a  valuable, 
history  of  Holland,  extending  from  1621  to  1668,  (15 
vols.,  1657-71.) 

Aivazovsky, I-va-zof'skee,  (Gavril,  or  Gabriel,)  a 
Russo-Armenian  writer,  born  at  Feodosia,  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  May  22,  1812,  of  the  old  Armenian  Haivaz  family, 


long  resident  in  Galicia.  He  entered  the  United  Arme< 
nian  (Mekhitarist)  convent  of  Venice,  became  a  priest, 
and  in  1843  was  chosen  professor  of  languages,  divinity 
and  philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Lazarus.  In  1848 
he  became  prefect  of  studies  in  an  Armenian  college  near 
Paris,  but  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  Ultramontanes, 
withdrew  from  the  community,  and  founded  a  new  Ar¬ 
menian  college  at  Grenelle.  He  has  published,  in  Ar¬ 
menian,  a  Russian  history,  (1836,)  a  Turkish  history, 
(1841,)  an  Armenian  atlas,  etc.,  and  has  done  much  lexi¬ 
cographic  and  journalistic  work  in  his  native  tongue. 

Aiyoob,  Aiyfrb,  or  Aiyoub.  See  Job. 

Aiyoob-  (Aiyfrb-  or  Ayytib-)  (Ibn-Sh&di  o« 
-Shctdhi,)  i'yoob'  Ib’n  sh&'dee,  [written  in  French  Aioub 
(or  Ayoub)  Ebn  (or  Ben)  Schadi,  and  Eioub  Ben 
Chady,]  surnamed  Nejm-ed-Deen  or  Nedjm-ed-DIn, 
n£jm-$d-deen',  (the  “  star  of  religion,”)  was  born  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  or  Western  Persia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  His  son,  the  famous  Salah-ed-Din  or  Saladin, 
having  become  the  vizier  of  the  Egyptian  caliph  Al-Ad- 
hed,  invited  his  father  to  Egypt.  Aiyoob  was  received 
with  the  highest  honour  by  the  caliph,  as  well  as  by  Sal¬ 
adin,  who  offered  to  resign  his  position  in  favour  of  his 
father.  But  the  latter  refused  to  accept  it,  and  died  in 
retirement  in  1173.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Saladin  is 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  that  of  the  Aiyoobites. 

See  D’Herbklot,  “  Biblioth&que  Orientale;”  QuatremArk, 
“  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamelouks  d’figypte also,  the  “  Biographical 
Dictionary”  of  Ibn-Khallikan. 

Aiyoobites  or  Aiyubit^s,  T'ydob'Tts,  written  also 
Ayyubites,  Aioubites,  and  Eioubites,  [called  in 
Arabic  Aiyoo'bia  and  Benee  (or  Ben!)  Aiyoob,  bgn'ee' 
I'yoob',  i.e.  the  “  sons  of  Aiyoob,”]  a  name  applied  to  the 
successors  of  Saladin,  who  founded  the  Aiyoobite  dynas¬ 
ties  of  Egypt,  Damascus,  etc.  (See  preceding  article.) 

Ajala  or  Axala,  de,  d&  &-Hii'l&,  (Martin  Perez,)  a 
Spanish  prelate,  born  in  1504,  became  Archbishop  of 
Valencia.  He  wrote  “Apostolic  Traditions,”  (1562.) 
Died  in  1566. 

Ajax,  a'jax,  [Gr.  A  lag,]  the  name  of  two  Grecian 
heroes  who  fought  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Ajax,  the  son  of  Tfelamon,  [in  Latin,  A'jax  Telamo'- 
nius,]  was  King  of  Salamis.  He  was  often  called  “the 
Great,”  on  account  of  his  great  stature,  in  which  h<e 
exceeded  all  the  other  Greeks.  He  was  also  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  valour  and  beauty.  He  contended  with 
Ulysses  for  the  armour  of  Achilles  without  success,  be¬ 
came  mad  in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  and  killed 
himself. 

See  the  “  Iliad ;”  Sophocles,  “Ajax;”  Hy'GInus,  “Fabula;.” 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  was  King  of  Locris,  and  was 
called  the  “  Lesser  Ajax,”  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
son  of  Telamon.  Next  to  Achilles,  he  was  the  swiftest- 
footed  of  the  Greeks.  He  perished  while  returning  from 
Troy,  through  the  wrath  of  Minerva  and  Neptune,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  his  impiety. 

Ajello,  d-yel'lo,  (Sebastiano,)  a  Neapolitan  medical 
writer,  who  nourished  about  1575. 

Ajescha.  See  Ayeshah. 

Akakia,  t'kf'ke't',  written  also  Acacia,  (Martin,) 
an  eminent  French  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
died  in  1551.  His  real  name  was  Sans-M alice,  (“with¬ 
out  malice,”)  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times,  he  changed  into  the  Greek  Akakia,  having  the 
same  signification.  He  translated  portions  of  Galen’s 
works,  to  which  he  added  commentaries  that  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  judgment  and  a  close  observer 
of  facts.  He  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  became  a 
professor  of  surgery,  and  second  physician  to  Henry  III. 
Died  in  1588. 

Akbar  or  Akber,  tk'ber,*  [usually  pronounced  by 
the  Hindoos  uk'b?r,]  (written  also  Acbar,  Ackbar, 


*  This  is  sometimes  erroneously  accentuated  on  the  last  syllable — 
Akbir ;  but  the  name  is  nothing  more  than  the  comparative  and  su¬ 
perlative  degree  of  the  Arabic  adjective  Kebeerox  Kebir,  (“great,”)  and 
should  be  pronounced,  as  every  Arabic  scholar  knows,  ak'bSr.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  “greater”  or  “superior  ;”  also  “greatest;”  hence  as  a  surname 
it  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Maximus>  which  was  given  as  a 
surname  to  the  greatest  of  the  Fabii.  “Allah  Akbar,”  the  battle-cry 
of  the  Moslems,  is  often  incorrectly  rendered  “  God  is  great ;”  it  prop¬ 
erly  signifies  “  God  is  greatest,”  or  superior  to  every  other  power  t 
hence  Gibbon  translates  it  “  God  is  victorious.” 


•€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, g-uttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (S^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Ekber,)  Mohammed,  surnamed  Jalal-ed-Deen,  (or 
DjelAl-ed-DIn,)  ji-lil'  $d-deen',  the  “  glory  of  the  faith,” 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  Mogul  emperors,  was  born 
at  Amerkote,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  14th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1542.  He  appears  to  have  been,  like  Alfred  the 
Great,  one  of  those  thoroughly  accomplished  sovereigns 
of  whom  history  presents  us  with  so  few  examples. 
His  father  Humayoon  had  been  driven  from  his  capital 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  :  so  that  Akbar  was  born  in 
exile.  The  young  prince  grew  up  amid  privations  and 
dangeis.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  magnanimity.  The  victory  which  restored  Huma¬ 
yoon  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  after  his  long  banish¬ 
ment,  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  heroic  example 
of  young  Akbar,  then  only  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
But,  although  he  displayed  on  various  occasions  the 
most  splendid  abilities  as  a  general,  his  military  achieve¬ 
ments  form  the  least  part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign.  He 
was  not  only  a  brave  and  able  commander,  but  a  far- 
seeing  statesman  and  a  humane,  magnanimous,  and 
enlightened  ruler.  He  treated  all  his  subjects,  whether 
Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews,  or  Hindoos,  with  strict 
and  impartial  justice,  so  that  he  received  and  deserved 
the  title  of  Jug'at  Gooroo,  the  “  protector  or  guardian 
of  mankind and  he  furnishes  perhaps  the  only  exam¬ 
ple  in  which  an  Oriental  sovereign  has  really  merited 
such  an  appellation.  If  he  had  any  fault  as  a  ruler,  it 
was,  perhaps,  too  great  a  lenity  towards  his  enemies. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  he 
had  not  yet  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  prisoner  a  brave  but  most  troublesome 
leader  of  a  rebellious  faction.  The  captive,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  young 
emperor.  Akbar’s  vizier,  who  also  held  the  office  of 
tutor  or  governor,  exhorted  him  to  take  away  with  his 
own  hands  the  life  of  his  dangerous  foe.  But,  though 
on  the  field  of  battle  he  had  no  superior,  he  had  not  the 
nerve  to  kill  in  cold  blood  a  defenceless  captive.  He 
drew  his  sword,  but,  scarcely  touching  with  it  his  victim, 
he  burst  into  tears.  The  vizier  regarded  the  young 
prince  with  a  look  of  stern  disapprobation,  and  then 
with  his  own  sabre  struck  off  the  head  of  his  prisoner. 

Akbar  earnestly  sought  to  lighten  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  his  subjects.  With  a 
view  to  regulate  the  imposts  according  to  a  just  scale, 
he  caused  to  be  taken  a  complete  survey  or  census 
of  his  whole  empire,  with  minute  statistical  details  in 
regard  to  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  provinces 
and  their  various  productions.  The  book  treating  of 
these  particulars,  called  Ayeen  Akbery ,  (“  Institutes  of 
Akbar,”)  enjoys  a  great  celebrity,  and  is  probably  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  Oriental  history.  Among  his  other 
regulations,  Akbar  established  throughout  his  vast  do¬ 
minions  posts,  (called  by  the  Hindoos  Dak  Chowkee,) 
to  convey  either  ordinary  letters  or  the  expresses  of  the 
overnment  According  to  Ferishtah,  he  never  during 
is  reign  had  less  than  five  thousand  elephants,  (proba¬ 
bly  the  greatest  number  ever  possessed  by  any  Indian 
sovereign  ;)  he  had  also  twelve  thousand  stable-horses, 
and  nearly  one  thousand  hunting  leopards.  Akbar  died 
in  1605,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-one  years,  during  which  he 
had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Dekkan.  With  him  died,  it 
would  seem,  all  the  magnanimity  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  the  race  of  Baber.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Selim,  better  known  by  the  proud  title  of  Je- 
hangeer,  or  the  “Conqueror  of  the  World.” 

See  Ferishta,  “  History  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,” 
translated  by  Briggs,  yol.  li. ;  Elphinstone,  “  History  of  India 
Mill,  “History  of  British  India,”  1841;  Abool-Fazl,  “Akbar 
Namah;”  “Memoirs  of  Humayoon,”  translated  into  English  by 
Stewart  ;  Rickards,  “  India,”  2  vols.,  1821. 

Akemoff.  See  Akimoff. 

Aken,  van,  vSn  i'k$n,  (Jan  or  Jean,)  a  Dutch  or 
Flemish  artist,  distinguished  as  a  painter  and  still  more 
as  an  engraver,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Aken,  van,  (Joseph,)  a  painter  of  Antwerp,  born 
about  T7io,  excelled  in  his  representations  of  draperies 
and  embroidery.  He  came  to  England,  where  he  died 
about  1750. 


Akenside,  a'ken-sTd,  (Mafk,)  an  eminent  English 
didactic  poet,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1721,  was  the 
son  of  a  butcher.  Ilis  parents  were  dissenters.  His  mo¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Mary  Lumsden.  lie  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  med¬ 
ical  sciences,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden  in 
1744.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  an  able  Latin  thesis 
on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  human  foetus,  and  at¬ 
tacked  some  prevalent  theories  on  that  subject  which 
have  since  been  supplanted.  He  had  begun  to  write 
verse  at  an  early  age.  His  principal  poem,  “  The  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  Imagination,”  in  blank  verse,  appeared  in 
1744,  and  had  a  great  success. 

“  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  very  particular 
notice,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “as  an  example  of  great  feli¬ 
city  of  genius  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions, 
of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images  and  much  exercised 
in  combining  and  comparing  them.  ...  In  the 
general  fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  superior  to 
any  other  writer  of  blank  verse  ;  his  flow  is  smooth  and 
his  pauses  are  musical,  but  the  concatenation  of  his 
verses  is  commonly  too  long  continued,  and  the  full  close 
does  not  recur  with  sufficient  frequency.”  Addison’s 
essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  formed  the 
groundwork  of  this  poem. 

Akenside  published  a  volume  of  odes  in  1745.  In 
1748  he  became  a  resident  of  London,  where  he  prac¬ 
tised  medicine  with  moderate  success  until  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  a  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
and  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  queen  about  1760. 
Besides  the  works  above  named,  he  wrote  several  short 
poems  and  medical  treatises,  including  a  treatise  on 
Dysentery,  (1764,)  in  elegant  Latin,  wffiich,  says  Johnson, 
“  entitled  him  to  the  same  height  of  place  among  the 
scholars  as  he  possessed  before  among  the  wits.”  Died 
in  1770. 

See  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  Poets ;”  Bucke,  “  Life,  Writings, 
and  Genius  of  Akenside,”  1832;  Kippis,  “  Biographia  Britannica 
Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Akerblad,  JL'k^r-blid,  (Johan  David,)  a  distinguished 
Orientalist  and  antiquary,  born  in  Sweden  in  1760. 
Having  been  attached  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  visited  Jerusalem  in  1792,  and  the  Trcvacs 
[t.e.  the  plain  on  which  ancient  Troy  was  situated)  in 
1797.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  with  any  success 
to  decipher  the  cursive  or  demotic  writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  Letter  on  the  Egyptian 
Inscription  of  Rosetta,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1819. 

See  Champollion,  “  Grammaire  iSgyptienne ;  ”  “  Biographie  Urn 
verselle,”  (Supplement.) 

Akerel,  i'ker-el,  (Fredrick,)  a  Swedish  engraver, 
born  at  Sodermannland  in  1748.  Died  in  1804. 

Akerhielm,  o'ker-hy&m',  (Anna,)  a  learned  Swedish 
lady,  born  in  1642.  Died  in  1698. 

Ak'er-man,  (John  Yonge,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  Wiltshire,  June  12,  1806.  Among  his  works  are 
“A  Catalogue  of  Roman  Coins,”  (1839,)  “A  Numis¬ 
matic  Manual,”  (1840,)  “  Roman  Coins  relating  to  Brit¬ 
ain,”  (1846,)  “  Ancient  Coins  :  Hispania,  Gallia,  Britan¬ 
nia,”  (1846,)  “  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,”  (1846,)  “  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Wiltshire,”' 
(1842,)  “Wiltshire  Tales,”  (1853,)  and  “Remains  of 
Pagan  Saxondom,”  (1855.)  Died  November  18,  1873. 

Akermann,  &'k$r-min,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Upsal  in  1718.  Died  in  1778. 

Akers,  a'kerz,  (Benjamin  Paul,)  an  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Saccarappa,  in  Maine,  in  1825.  He  passed 
several  years  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  1855.  Among 
his  works  are  busts  of  Edward  Everett  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  and  a  head  of  Milton.  Died  in  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1861. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists,”  New  York,  1867. 

Akersbot,  H'k^rs-bot,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  lived  at  Haarlem  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Akiba,  i-kee'ba,  (Ben  Joseph,)  a  famous  Jewish 
rabbi,  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  false  Messiah  Bar-Cokeba,  (A.D.  120,)  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  after  a  life  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Akimoff,  Akimov,  or  Akimow,  i-ke-moff,  written 


i,  e,  T,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  moon; 
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also  Akemoff,  (Ivan,)  an  eminent  Prussian  painter, 
bom  in  1754 ;  died  in  1814. 

Akis.  See  Acis. 

Akoui.  See  Akwei. 

Aksakov,  ilk-si'kQv,  (Sergei  Timofeievitch,)  a 
Russian  author,  born  at  Oorfa,  October  1,  1791,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Kazan.  He  wrote  inter¬ 
esting  and  romantic  stories  of  hunting  and  forest  life, 
often  marked  with  a  rich  humour  ;  but  his  principal  work 
\s  “  A  Family  Chronicle,”  (1856,)  which  contains  pro¬ 
found  psychological  studies.  “  Bagrow’s  Childhood” 
(1858)  is  its  continuation.  He  died  at  Moscow,  May  12, 
1859.  His  sou  Konstantin  (born  at  Moscow  in  1817, 
died  at  Zante  in  i860)  was  noted  as  a  poet,  dramatist, 
and  Panslavist.  Another  son,  Ivan,  (born  in  1823,  died 
in  1886,)  became  a  distinguished  journalist  of  Moscow. 

Ak-Sliems-ed-Deen,  (or  -ed-Din,)  5k-shSms-ed- 
deen',  (*>.  the  “  White  (or  bright)  Sun  of  the  Faith,”)  a 
Turkish  sheikh,  famous  for  his  prophecies,  born  in  Syria 
in  1389  ;  died  about  1472.  When  the  troops  of  Ma¬ 
homet  II.,  after  having  besieged  Constantinople,  had 
become  discouraged  with  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Greeks,  Ak-Shems-ed-Deen  is  said  to  have  predicted 
truly  the  day  and  hour  in  which  the  city  would  be  taken. 

Akwei,  a-kwa'e,  (or  Akoui,  i-kwee',)  a  distinguished 
Chinese  general  and  prime  minister  during  the  reign  of 
Keen-Loong,  (or  -Loung,)  which  lasted  from  1736  to  1796. 

AL,  &  1  or  at,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  forming  a 
prefix  to  a  multitude  of  Oriental  names :  as,  Al-Adel,  a 
surname  signifying  “the  Just;”  Al-Ameen  (-Amin,) 
14  the  Trustworthy  ;”Al-Mansoor,  “  the  Victorious,”  etc. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  /  in  this  particle  is  often 
changed  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  following  word:  as,  Ad-Demeeree  for  Al-Demeeree, 
(-DemIrI,)  An-NAsir  for  Al-NAsir,  Ar-Rasheed  for 
Al-Rasheed,  (-RaschId,)  As-SeffAh  for  Al-Seffah, 
(or  -SaffAh.)  The  a  in  al  has  an  obscure  sound,  and  is 
sometimes  pronounced  nearly  like  561,  at  other  times  like 
fil  or  el,  varying  according  to  the  different  dialects.  (See  re¬ 
marks  on  Oriental  names  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work.) 

Al-a-bas't§r,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1567  ;  died  in  1640.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  his  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596.  He 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  tragedy  entitled 
“  Roxana,”  said  to  be  to  a  great  extent  a  mere  transla¬ 
tion  from  an  Italian  drama  by  Groto.  The  poet  Spenser 
expressed  great  admiration  for  his  poetry. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies  of  England;”  Wood,  “Fasti  Oxonien- 
«es,”  in  “Athenae  Oxonienses;”  Addison,  “Spectator,”  No.  221. 

Alacoque,  i'lJ'kok',  (Marguerite,)  a  French  nun, 
bom  in  1647  ;  died  in  1690.  As  a  reward  for  her  emi¬ 
nent  piety,  she  was,  it  is  said,  gifted  with  prophecy,  and 
foretold  correctly  the  time  of  her  own  death. 

Al&-ed-Deen,(or  Alfi-ed-Din,)  i-liFed-deen',  written 
also  Aladdin,  a  younger  son  of  Osman  the  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  a  distinguished  statesman  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  first  organized  the  band  called 
Janissaries,  (i.e.  Yeni-Sheri,  y&'nee-sha'ree,  or  the  “  new 
troops.”)  In  1370,  Ala-ed-Ueen,  at  the  head  of  his  new 
soldiers,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus,  and  took  Nicaea,  the  bulwark  of  the  Greek 
Empire  in  Asia. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs;” 
Marsigli,  “Stato  militare  dell’  Imperio  Ottomano.” 

Alagon,  d’,  df'lt'giN',  (Louis,)  a  French  nobleman, 
put  to  death  in  1605  for  having  entered  into  a  plot  for 
delivering  Marseilles  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

Alahmar,  i-l&H'mar,  (Ibn  (Tb’n)  Moham'med,)  the 
first  king  of  Granada,  built  the  Alhambra.  Died  in  1237. 

Alaimo.  See  Alaymo. 

Alaimo,  i-ll'mo,  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  who  took  a 
part  in  the  famous  conspiracy  called  the  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers  in  1282.  Afterwards,  in  1287,  he  was  drowned  by 
the  order  of  the  King  of  Sicily. 

Alain,  S'Hn',  or  Alan,  S'ISn',  [Lat.  Ala'nus,]  a 
bishop  of  Auxerre  (France)  in  the  twelfth  century,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Saint  Bernard.  Died  about  1185. 

Alain,  (John.)  See  Alan. 


Alain  Chartier.  See  Chartier. 

Alain  de  Lille,  iF14n'  d$h  161,  [in  Latin,  Ala'nus  de 
In'sulis,]  a  French  ecclesiastic,  surnamed  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Doctor,  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  died  about  the  year  1200, 
leaving  numerous  works,  some  of  which  are  in  verse. 

Alaleona*  3,-H-li-o'ni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  law¬ 
yer  and  litter ateur,  born  at  Macerata  in  1670;  died  in 
1749. 

Alaman,  i-13.-mSn',  (Lucas,)  a  Mexican  politician, 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  affairs  (1853)  by  Santa  Anna.  His  policy 
was  reactionary  and  despotic.  Died  in  1855. 

Alaman,  d’,  dt'lt'mdN',  (Sicard,)  the  chief  minister 
and  favourite  of  Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse.  Died  in 
I275- 

Alamanni.  See  Alemanni. 

Alamanno.  See  Alemanni. 

Alameen,  (Alamin,)  1-li-meen',  (Mohammed,)  a 
son  of  Haroon-ar-Rasheed,  (Haroun-al-Raschid,)  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  caliphate  in  809.  Having  disre¬ 
garded  his  father’s  injunctions  that  he  should  give  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Al-Mamoon  and 
continue  him  in  the  government  of  Khorassan,  he  was, 
after  a  short  and  troubled  reign,  besieged  in  his  own 
capital,  and  slain  while  on  his  way  to  surrender  himself 
to  his  victorious  brother,  in  813. 

Al-Ameer'  or  Al-Amir,  il-i-meeR',  a  Saracen,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
ravaged  some  parts  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

Alamos,  d'H-m6s,  (Baltazar,)  a  Spanish  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Medina  del 
Campo.  He  is  the  author  of  an  accurate  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tacitus,  (1614.) 

Alamundar,il-^-moon-dar',(?)  a  Saracen  prince,  who 
invaded  Palestine  in  509  A.D.,  and,  it  is  said,  was  con¬ 
verted  by  the  anchorites. 

Alan,  Cardinal.  See  Allen,  (William.) 

Alan  (al'an)  of  Lynn,  an  English  theologian  and 
monk,  born  at  Lynn.  Died  about  1420. 

Alan  of  Tewkesbury,  an  English  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century,  wrote  a  Life  of  Thomas  a  Becket  Died 
in  1201. 

Alan,  fL'lUn,  or  Alanus,  i-li'nas,  (Johann,)  a  Danish 
writer  and  professor  of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Ala 
about  1565.  Died  in  1631. 

Aland.  See  Fortescue,  (Sir  John.) 

Al'an -son,  (Edward,)  an  English  ‘surgeon,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1747.  He  practised  in  Liverpool,  made 
improvements  in  the  method  of  amputation,  and  wrote 
“Practical  Observations  upon  Amputation,”  (1779.) 
Died  in  1823. 

Alarcon,  H-laR-kon',  (Fernan  Martinez  de  Ce- 
vallos — di  thi-vJl'y6s,)  the  founder  of  the  noble  house 
of  Alarcon,  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Alarcon,  de,  d&  i-laR-kon',  (Don  Antonio  Suarez 
— swS'rSth,)  a  Spanish  historian,  born  about  1636,  was  a 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Trocifal.  Died  about  1663. 

Alarcon,  de,  (Don  Fernando,)  called  El  Senor 
Alarcon,  a  famous  Spanish  general,  born  about  1466, 
to  whose  custody  Francis  I.  was  committed  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  1525.  He  had  a  high  reputation  for 
honour  and  bravery.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  custody 
of  the  captive  pope  Clement  VII.  in  1527.  Died  in  1540. 

•  See  Antonio  Suarez  de  Alarcon,  “Comentarios  de  los  hechoa 
del  Senor  Alarcon,”  1665. 

Alarcon,  de,  (Hernando,)  a  Spanish  navigator,  ol 
whom  little  is  known.  He  was  sent  in  1540  to  explore 
the  coast  of  California,  of  which  he  made  an  accurate 
survey.  He  was  the  first  who  ascertained  that  Lower 
California  was  not  an  island,  but  a  peninsula. 

See  D.  de  Mofras,  “  Explorations  des  Territoires  de  l’Ordgon 
ies  Californies,  etc.” 

Alarcon,  de,  (Pedro  Antonio,)  a  Spanish  poet 
born  at  Guadix,  March  10,  1833.  He  studied  at  the 


#  The  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale”  spells  this  name  A  lalcotta ; 
but  this  is  doubtless  a  misprint.  Compare  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori 
d’ltalia.” 


€  as  k;  q  as  s;  g  ha*-d;  g  as  j:  G,  11,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal :  R,  trilled ;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (SCj^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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University  of  Granada,  and  later  belonged  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  and  anti-Bourbon  “  Colom'a  Granadina”  at  Madrid. 
He  served  with  O’Donnell’s  army  in  Morocco  in  1859- 
60.  His  writings  have  a  light,  humorous  quality,  and 
are  sometimes  autobiographic.  His  tales  include  “The 
Three-Cornered  Hat,”  (“  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos,” 

1874, )  “  Loves  and  Friendships,”  (“  Amores  y  Amorios,” 

1875, )  “  Scandal,”  (“  El  Escandalo,”  1875,)  (“  El  Nino 
de  la  Bola,”  1880,)  etc.  Died  July  20,  1891. 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  de,  dd  £-laR-k5n'  e  m§n-do'- 
thd,  (Don  Juan  Ruiz — roo-eeth',)  an  excellent  Spanish 
iramatic  poet,  born  in  the  province  of  Mexico  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  removed  to  Spain 
about  1622,  and  attained  eminence  as  a  lawyer.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  dramas  was  published  in  1628,  and  another  in 
1634.  Among  his  works  are  “Las  Paredes  oyen,” 
(“  Walls  have  Ears ;”)  “  El  Examen  de  Maridos,”  (“  Trial 
of  Husbands ;”)  and  “LaVerdad  sospechosa,”  (“Suspi¬ 
cious  Truth,”)  which  was  the  original  of  Corneille’s 
‘  Menteur.”  His  moral  tone  is  highly  commended ;  his 
versification  is  easy  and  harmonious.  His  other  principal 
merits  are  a  faithful  delineation  of  Spanish  manners,  and 
a  nervous  expression  of  noble  sentiment.  Died  in  1639. 

See  A.  de  Puibusque,  “  Histoire  compare  des  Literatures  Es- 
pagnoles  et  Francises;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana.” 

Alard,  d'ldRt  or  i 'IIr',  written  also  Adelard,  a  Dutch 
Ecclesiastic,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1490,  was  the  author 
of  several  controversial  works. 

Alard,  £/13r/,  (Delphin,)  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  modern  French  school  of  violin-playing,  was  born 
at  Bayonne,  March  8,  1815.  In  1827  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  made  a  great  reputation,  and  in  1843  he 
succeeded  Baillot  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory.  His 
“  Violin  School”  (“  L’Scole  du  Violon”)  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages.  Died  February  22,  1888. 

Alard,  (Francis,)  a  theologian,  born  at  Brussels  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  converted  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  by  reading  a  work  by  Luther.  Having  been  de¬ 
nounced  to  the  Inquisition  by  his  own  mother,  it  was 
determined  to  poison  him,  in  order  to  save  his  relatives 
from  the  shame  of  a  public  execution.  The  poison  did 
not  take  effect ;  and  he  afterwards  escaped  from  prison, 
and  died  in  Holstein  in  1578. 

See  a  Life  of  F.  Alard,  by  his  grandson  Lambert,  in  “Danische 
Bibliothek,”  vi. ;  and  Nicholas  Alard,  “Decas  Alardorum  Scriptis 
Clarorum.” 

Alard,  d'llRt,  (Lambert,)  a  German  writer,  a  son  of 
Wilhelm,  noticed  below,  born  in  Holstein  in  1602,  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  “  On  the  Music  of  the  An¬ 
cients,”  in  Latin,  and  a  history  of  Holstein,  entitled 
“  Nordalbingia,”  etc.,  (1628.)  Died  in  1672. 

Alard,  tyltR',  (Marie  Joseph  Louis,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1779.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1850. 

Alard,  d'laRt,  (Nicholas,)  a  German  biographer, 
born  at  Tonningen  in  1683,  wrote  “  Decas  Alardorum 
Scriptis  Clarorum,”  (1721.)  Died  in  1756. 

Alard,  (Wilhelm,  or  William,)  a  son  of  Francis, 
above  named,  was  born  in  1572,  and  became  pastor  at 
Crempe,  in  Holstein.  He  wrote  many  religious  works, 
and  Latin  poetry  which  was  much  admired.  Died  in 
1645. 

A-lar'dus,  (surnamed  A£mstelreda'mus,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,)  a  distinguished  scholar  and  rhetori¬ 
cian,  born  in  Amsterdam  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  died  about  1541. 

Al'ar-ic,  [Lat.  Alari'cus,]  a  famous  conqueror,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  was  born  about  350  a.d.  He  served  foi 
some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who 
died  in  393.  Having  been  offended  by  Arcadius,  he  in¬ 
vaded  the  Eastern  Empire  with  a  large  army  in  396.  He 
captured  Corinth  and  other  cities,  and  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  was  checked  by  Stilicho,  (or  Stilicon,)  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  who 
admitted  him  again  into  his  service,  with  the  rank  of 
general.  In  402  he  invaded  Italy,  where  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  and  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Alaric 
renewed,  in  408,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  where  the  feeble 
Honorius  offered  little  resistance.  He  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  then  the  most  magnificent  city  of  the 


world,  the  citizens  of  which  induced  him  to  spare  it  by 
the  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  He  soon  after  withdrew  his 
army  into  Tuscany.  Negotiations  ensued  between  Ala¬ 
ric  and  Honorius ;  but  the  latter  foolishly  rejected  the 
reasonable  terms  offered  by  the  victorious  Goth,  who 
captured  Rome  in  410  and  delivered  it  up  to  pillage  for 
six  days.  The  churches  and  public  buildings,  however, 
were  spared.  Alaric  marched  southward,  with  a  design 
to  conquer  Sicily,  and  died  at  Cosenza  in  410. 

See  Jornandes,  “De  Rebus  Getids;”  Sozomen,  “Historia;’* 
Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Claudia*, 
“De  Bello  Getico.” 

Alaric  II.,  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Euric  in  484  A.D.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
by  the  hand  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  507.  The 
reign  of  Alaric  II.  was  distinguished  by  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  laws  known  as  the  “  Breviarium  Alaricianum,” 
i.e.  “  Compilation  or  Abridgment  of  Alaric.” 

Alary,  i'li're',  (George,)  a  French  missionary,  born 
in  1731  ;  died  in  1817.  He  preached  in  the  Burmese 
Empire,  and  afterwards  in  China,  making  many  converts. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  about  1772. 

Alary,  (Jean,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Toulouse  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems, 
“Virtue  Triumphant  over  Fortune,”  (1622,)  and  a  prose 
work  called  “Abrege  des  longues  Etudes,”  (“Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Long  Studies.”) 

Alary,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  academician,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1689.  He  was  sub-preceptor  to  Louis  XV., 
and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1723. 
His  Letters  to  Bolingbroke  were  published.  Lie i  in  1770* 

A  Lasco,  Alasco,  or  Alasko,  d-lis'ko,  (John,)  a 
Polish  Protestant  theologian,  born  in  1499.  He  avowed 
his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  after 
he  had  become  Bishop  of  Vesprim  in  1529.  He  preached 
some  years  at  Emden,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
went  to  London,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  (1553)  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  England,  and  returned  to  Germany.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  theology.  Died  in  Poland  in  1560. 

See  J.  F.  Bertram,  “Grundlicher  Bericht  von  Johann  Alasco,” 
3  vols.,  1733. 

Al-Asharee,  (Al-Ashari,)  £l-&sh'd-ree'  an  Arabian 
doctor,  born  at  Basrah  about  860  A.D.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  Mohammedan  sect  called  Asharites.  Lied  about  94a 

Alasko.  See  Alasco. 

Alasmai.  See  Abdel-Malek-Ibn-Koreyb. 

Alatino,  d-ld-tee'no,  (Moses,)  a  Jewish  physician, 
born  at  Spoleto,  Italy;  lived  about  1600.  He  translated 
into  Latin  Galen’s  treatise  on  Hippocrates’  work  en¬ 
titled  “  De  Aere  Locis  et  Aquis.”  (See  Hippocrates.) 

Alaudanus.  See  Allouette. 

Alaux,  (Jean,)  a  French  historical  painter,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Died  March  3,  1864. 

Alava,  d’,  dd'ld-vd,  (Miguel  Ricardo,)  &  Spanish 
general,  born  at  Vittoria  in  1771.  He  fought  aga  nst  the 
French  in  the  Peninsular  war,  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Wellington,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  £2neral  of  brigade 
about  1813.  In  May,  1822,  he  was  *iiosen  President  of 
the  Cortes,  and  in  the  next  month  *ought  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Cortes  against  the  insurgents.  His  party 
having  been  subdued  by  French  intervention,  he  went 
into  exile  in  1823.  He  returned  to  Spain  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London  in 
1834.  Died  in  1843. 

Alava  Esquivel,  d’,  dd'li-vd  gs-ke-vgl',  (Diego,)  a 
Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Vittoria.  He  was  successively 
Bishop  of  Astorga,  of  Avila,  and  of  Cordova,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  Councils,  “De  Consiliis  Universalibus,”  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1582.)  Died  in  1562 

Alava  y  Navarete,  de,  d'ld-vd  e  nd-vd-ra'td, 
(Don  Ignacio  Maria,)  a  Spanish  admiral,  born  at  Vit¬ 
toria.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1766,  and  became  rear- 
admiral  in  1787.  In  1794  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  cir¬ 
cumnavigation,  during  which  he  rectified  many  errors 
in  the  charts  of  the  South  Sea.  He  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  (1805,)  where  he 
was  wounded.  In  1817  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  high- 
admiral.  Died  the  same  year. 
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Alawy,  S-lU'wee,  a  Persian  physician,  born  at  Shiraz 
in  1669,  was  patronized  by  Aurungzebe.  Died  in  1749, 

Alaymo,  Alaimo,  pronounced  alike  H-lI'mo,  or  Al- 
caimo,  3.1-kI'mo,  (Marco  Antonio,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  Sicily  in  1590.  He  practised  at  Palermo, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  first  physician  of  his  time  in 
Sicily.  Among  his  works  is  one  called  “  Diadecticon,” 
giving  an  account  of  different  medicinal  substances, 
(1637.)  Died  in  1662. 

Alba  See  Alva. 

Albacini,  il-bi-chee'nee,  (Carlo,)  a  Roman  sculp¬ 
tor  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  much  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
antique  statues.  He  was  living  in  1807. 

Alban,  aul'ban,  Saint,  the  first  person  put  to  death 
in  England  for  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  He  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  about  285 
A.D.  The  monastery  of  Saint  Albans  was  founded,  in 
honour  of  him,  in  the  eighth  century. 

Albane.  See  Albani,  (Francesco.) 

Albaneze,  tl'bl'niz',  or  Albanese,  dl-bd-na'sk,  a 
noted  Italian  singer,  who  lived  in  Paris.  He  died  in 
1800. 

Albani,  jU-M'nee,  (Alessandro,)  [Lat.  Alexan¬ 
der  Alba'nus,]  a  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  born 
at  Urbino  in  1692,  was  made  cardinal  in  1721.  He  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts.  He  made  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  statues  and  other  works  of 
ait.  Died  in  1779. 

Albani,  (Annibale,)  Cardinal,  born  at  Urbino  in 
1682,  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Urbino,”  (1724.) 
Died  about  1750. 

Albani,  (Francesco,)  [in  French,  L’ Albane,  lil'- 
b&n',]  a  distinguished  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1578,  was  a  pupil  of  Denis  Calvart  and  of  Ludovico 
Caracci.  He  painted  mostly  in  Bologna  and  Rome; 
in  the  latter  city  he  executed  some  large  frescos.  His 
best  works  are  small  oil-pictures,  treating  of  subjects 
from  ancient  poetry  and  mythology,  and  are  highly  fin¬ 
ished.  In  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  his  studies  of  women 
surpass  those  of  all  other  painters.  He  excelled  also  in 
rural  prospects.  He  reproduced  in  many  of  his  works 
“Venus  Sleeping,”  “Diana  Bathing,”  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Four  Ele¬ 
ments,”  “The  Toilet  of  Venus,”  a  “ Noli-me-Tangere,” 
and  an  Annunciation.  He  had  a  family  of  twelve  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  served  him  as  models  for  his  angels,  Ve- 
nuses,  and  Cupids.  The  sculptors  Algardi  and  Fiam- 
mingo,  it  is  said,  likewise  studied  Albani’s  children  as 
models.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1660. 

See  Malvasia,  “Felsina  Pittrice;”  Passeri,  “Vitede’  Pittori;” 
Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Albani,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  landscape- 
painter,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1668. 

Albani,  (Giovanni  Francesco.)  See  Clement  XI. 

Albani,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  nephew  of  the 
cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  born  at  Urbino  in  1720,  and 
made  cardinal  in  1747.  Died  in  1809. 

Albani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  nobleman,  born  at 
Rome  in  1750,  became  cardinal  in  1801,  and  died  in  1834. 

Albani,  (Madame,)  the  stage  name  of  Marie  Emma 
Lajeunesse,  an  American  vocalist,  born  of  French- 
Canadian  parents  at  Chambly,  near  Montreal,  in  1851. 
Her  family  removed  in  1864  to  Albany,  New  York, 
where  her  singing  in  the  Catholic  cathedral  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  funds  were  raised  by  a  public 
concert  to  send  her  to  Europe  for  a  musical  education. 
In  1870  she  made  her  debut  in  Messina,  under  the  name 
of  Albani,  adopted  in  memory  of  the  city  where  she  had 
received  her  first  encouragement.  She  has  sung  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Florence,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  the 
principal  American  cities,  and  before  Queen  Victoria 
at  Balmoral  in  1891  and  1894.  She  is  highly  esteemed 
also  in  oratorio.  In  1878  she  married  Mr.  Ernest  Gye. 

Albano.  See  Albani,  (Francesco.) 

Albano,  ai-b&'no,  (Giovanni  Girolamo,)  [Lat.  Jo- 
han'nes  Hieron'ymus  Alba'nus,]  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1504,  made  cardinal  in  1570, 
and  died  in  1591. 


Albans,  Saint,  sent  auFbanz,  (John  of,)  a  physi 
cian,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  born  near  Saint  Al¬ 
bans,  in  England.  In  1198  he  became  chief  physician 
to  Philip  II.  of  France  ;  in  1228  he  joined  the  Domi- 
nican  order,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Albans,  Saint,  (Duchess  of,)  an  English  actress, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mellon,  was  married  first  to 
the  rich  banker  Coutts,  and  again  to  the  Duke  of  Saint 
Albans.  Died  in  1837. 

Albany,  aul'ba-ne,  (Leopold  George  Duncan 
Albert,)  Duke  of,  the  fourth  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 
was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace,  April  7,  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  Duke  of  Albany  in 
1881.  In  1882  he  was  married  to  Frederica  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Pyrmont  and  Waldeck.  He  died  at  Cannes. 
March  28,  1884. 

Albany,  il'ba-ne,  (Louisa,)  Countess  of,  a  daughter 
of  Prince  Stolberg-Gedern,  was  born  in  1753.  She  was 
married  in  1772  to  the  Pretender  Charles  Stuart,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  James  II.,  from  whom  she  was  separated  in  1780. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  (1788)  she  was 
privately  married  to  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  settled  al 
Florence.  (See  Alfieri.)  He  ascribed  to  her  influence 
much  of  his  success  as  an  author.  Died  in  1824. 

Albarelli,  il-M-rel'lee, (Jacopo,)  a  Venetian  sculptor, 
born  about  1570;  died  in  1620. 

Albaspinus.  See  Aubespine. 

Al-b a-teg'nl-us,  the  Latin  name  of  Albatenee,  (Al- 
batem,)  il-bi-ta'nee,  or  Albatmi,  il-bi-tee'nee,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Arabian  astronomer,  who  died  at  Bagdad  in 
929.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Almagest  of  Ptol¬ 
emy,  with  a  commentary,  and  wrote  other  valuable  works. 

Albe,  d’,  Due.  See  Alva,  Duke  of. 

Al-Beidawi,  (or  -Beidhawi.)  See  Beidawee. 

Albeladory  or  Al-Beladori,  (an  Arabian  historian.) 
See  Beladori. 

Al'be-marle,  (Arnold  van  Kep'pel,)  Earl  of,  a 
Dutch  gentleman,  born  in  Guelderland  in  1669.  He 
became  a  favourite  courtier  and  attendant  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England  in 
1688.  “Courage,  loyalty,  and  secrecy  were  common 
between  him  and  Portland,”  says  Macaulay.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Master  of  the  Robes  by 
William  III.,  and  was  a  rival  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
He  served  as  general  in  the  war  against  Louis  XIV., 
(1702-12.)  Died  in  1718.  See  also  Keppel. 

See  Macaulay’s  ‘‘History  of  England,”  vol.  v. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of.  See  Monk. 

Albenas,  d’,  dflb'ni',  or  dtrbeh-nd',  (Jean  Joseph,) 
Vicomte,  a  French  military  officer  and  writer,  born  near 
Nimes  in  1760  ;  died  in  1824. 

Albenas,  d’,  (Jean  Poldo — pol'do',)  a  French  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Nimes  in  1512,  was  a  Protestant.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Nimes,  (1560.)  Died 
in  1565. 

Albeniz,  iil-b&-neeth',  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  musician, 
born  at  Logrono  in  1795,  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  the  piano-forte  in  the  Conservatory  at  Madrid,  and 
introduced  the  modern  style  of  piano-forte  playing  into 
Spain.  He  published  a  Method  for  the  Piano  in  1840, 
and  various  compositions  and  songs.  Died  in  1855. 

Alber,  Sl'ber,  [Lat.  Al'berus,]  (Erasmus,)  a  learned 
German  poet  and  witty  satirist,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Luther,  and  a  zealous  Protestant.  He  was 
born  at  Sprendlingen,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  employed  as 
teacher  or  preacher  at  Stade,  Magdeburg,  and  other 
places.  He  wrote,  besides  satires  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  many  sacred  songs  or  hymns,  abounding  in 
original  ideas.  Died  in  1553. 

See  J.  J.  Korber,  “  Beitrag  zu  der  Lebensbeschreibung  Erasmi 
Alberi.” 

Albergati,  il-b^R-gi'tee,  (Fabio,)  an  Italian  political 
writer,  born  at  Bologna.  Died  about  1 6c  5. 

Albergati,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian,  born  at  Bologna  in 
*375,  was  made  cardinal  in  1426,  and  died  in  1443. 

Albergati-Capacelli,  d’,  dil-b§R-gS'tee  kS-pA-chel' 
lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  marquis,  senator  of  Bo« 
logna,  born  in  1728,  devoted  himself  to  theatrical  rep- 
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resentations  and  became  a  consummate  actor.  He  also 
composed  several  comedies  and  farces.  Died  in  1804. 

Albergoni,  il-bgR-go'nee,  an  Italian  preacher  and 
learned  theologian,  born  at  Milan  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  died  in  1636. 

Albergotti,  il-MR-got'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
lawyer,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304 ;  died  in  1376. 

Albert  il'bi-ree,  (Eugenio,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Padua  in  1817.  He  published  a  Life  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  (1838,)  and  a  work,  “  De’  Lavori  di  G.  Galilei,” 
(1843.)  Hied  in  1878. 

Alberic  I.  and  II.  See  Albericus  I.  and  II. 

Alberic,  tl'bi'r^k',  a  Benedictine  monk,  afterwards  a 
bishop,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1080.  In  1140  he  con¬ 
voked  at  Antioch  a  council  which  deposed  the  patriarch 
Rodolphus,  (or  Rudolphus.)  Died  in  1147* 

Alberic  (tlT^'r^k')  of  Trois  Fontaines,  (tRwi 
fdN't&n',)  a  French  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Alberici,  il-bi-ree'chee,  or  Albrizzi,  il-bR^t'see, 
(Enrico,)  an  Italian  psmter  of  Bergamo,  born  in  1714; 
died  in  1775. 

Alberico  de  Rosoiate,  il-bi-ree'ko  di  ro-shi'ti, 
an  eminent  Italian  lawyer,  born  near  Bergamo  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Died  in  1354. 

Al-be-ri'cus  or  Alberico  (il-bi-ree'ko)  [Fr.  Al- 
b£ric,  tl'bi'rMc']  L,  a  count  of  Tusculum,  and  con¬ 
sul  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  century. 

Albericus  II.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  married  the 
daughter  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  and  governed  Rome 
with  full  authority  from  936  till  his  death  in  954. 

Al'b§-ro  I.  and  II.,  the  name  of  two  bishop-princes 
of  Liege  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Alberoni,  41-bi-ro'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian,  born 
near  Piacenza  in  1664.  Having  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  won 
the  favour  of  Philip  V.,  obtained  a  cardinal’s  hat,  and 
was  made  prime  minister  of  Spain  about  1716.  Aiming 
to  restore  to  that  country  the  power  she  had  possessed 
under  Philip  II.,  Alberoni,  as  little  restrained  by  sound 
judgment  as  by  principle  or  the  laws  of  nations,  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  surprised  and  captured  Cagliari 
and  other  towns  of  Sardinia  then  belonging  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  All  Europe  cried  out  against  this 
violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  ambitious  car¬ 
dinal  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  office,  in 
1719,  and  banished  from  Spain.  He  retired  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  1752. 

See  Rousset  de  Missy,  “Vie  d* Alberoni,”  1719;  G.  Moose, 
**  Life  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,”  1806. 


Albers,  il't^-s,  (Heinrich  Philipp,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Hameln  in  1768;  died  in  1830. 

Albers,  (Johann  Abraham,)  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  at  Bremen  in  1772.  He  first  in¬ 
troduced  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Broussais  and  the  discoveries  of  Laennec.  Died 
in  1821. 

Albers,  (Johann  Friedrich  Hermann,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Dorsten,  near  Wesel,  in  1805.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Bonn  in  1831.  Among 
his  works  is  a  “  Manual  of  General  Pathology,”  (2  vols., 
1842-44.)  He  died  May  12,  1867. 

Albert,  il'b$rt,  [Ger.  Albrecht,  il'bR&Kt,]  I.,  Duke 
of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  was  born  in 
1248,  and  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1298,  in  the 
place  of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  had  been  deposed. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  for  an 
all-grasping  and  unprincipled  ambition.  In  1308  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  nobles  was  formed  against  him,  and  he 
was  killed  by  his  own  nephew,  John  surnamed  the  Par¬ 
ricide. 


See  Pezzl,  “  Oesterreichische  Biographic J.  C.  Pfister,  “  Ge- 
•chichte  dsr  Teutschen.” 


Albert  (Albrecht)  II.,  (or  the  Lame,)  Duke  of 
Austria,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
born  in  1298,  began  to  reign  in  1330,  and  died  in  1358. 

Albert  III.,  Duke  of  Austria,  a  son  of  Albert  the 
Lame,  born  in  1348,  died  in  1395.  He  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Luden, 
"  Histoire  de  l’Allemagne.” 


Albert  (Albrecht)  IV.,  Duke  of  Austria,  born  in 

1377,  succeeded  his  father,  Albert  III.,  in  1395*  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  and  of 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  each  of  whom  appointed  Albert 

his  successor.  Died  in  1404. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  V.,  Duke  of  Austria,  son  of  Al¬ 
bert  IV.,  was  born  in  1397,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1404.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  against 
the  Hussites,  over  whom  he  gained  several  victories. 
In  1435  drove  the  Turks  from  Hungary ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Sigismund,  his  father-in-law,  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  chose  Albert  for  their  king.  In  1438  he  was 
elected  Emperor,  and  thus  became  Albert  II.  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  died  in  1439. 

See  VVenk,  “  Historia  Alberti  II.,”  1740;  Hormayr,  “Oester 
reichischer  Plutarch Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklo¬ 
paedie.” 

Albert  (Albrecht)  VI.,  Duke  of  Austria,  surnamed 
the  Prodigal,  born  in  1418,  was  a  son  of  Ernest. 
The  dominions  of  Ernest  were  divided,  in  1438,  between 
Albert  and  his  brother  Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Ger 
many.  Died  in  1463. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Archduke  of  Austria,  a  son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  was  born  in  1559-  He  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Philip  II. 
in  1596,  and  married  Isabella,  (Elizabeth,)  a  daughtei 
of  that  king.  In  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  Dutch,  he 
was  defeated  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  at  Nieuport,  in 
1600.  He  took  Ostend,  after  a  memorable  siege  of  three 
years,  in  1604.  The  war  was  suspended  in  1609  by  a 
truce  of  twelve  years.  Died  in  1621. 

See  Le  Mire,  “Vita  Alberti  Pii,”  1622:  Charles  Dubois, 
“  Histoire  d’Albert  et  d’Isabelle,”  1847  •  De  Thou,  “  Histoire.” 

Albert  or  Albrecht,  (Friedrich  Rudolph,)  Arch¬ 
duke,  an  Austrian  prince  and  general,  son  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  the  famous  commander  against  Napoleon, 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1817.  He  fought  under  Radetzky 
at  Novara  in  1849,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hun¬ 
gary  in  1831.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  south¬ 
ern  army,  he  defeated  the  Italians  at  Custozza,  about  the 
1st  of  July,  1866,  and  soon  succeeded  Benedek  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  His  work  on  “  Responsibility  in  War” 
(1869)  attracted  much  attention.  Died  Feb.  18,  1893. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  of  Baireuth,  surnamed  Al- 
cibiades,  born  in  1522,  was  a  son  of  Casimir,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg.  He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits. 
He  was  defeated  in  1553  by  the  Elector  Moritz  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  his  allies.  Died  in  1555. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  I.  of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Lewis  (Ludwig)  V.,  succeeded  to  the  territory  of 
Lower  Bavaria  in  1349 ;  died  in  1404. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  IV.  of  Bavaria,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  succeeded  to  the  government  in  1463,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  all  his  attention  to  the  consolidation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  estates,  contributed  greatly  to  the  rank  and 
influence  which  Bavaria  has  since  attained  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Died  in  1508. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  V.  of  Bavaria,  surnamed  the 
Magnanimous,  succeeded  his  father,  William  IV.,  in 
1550.  He  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  Died  in  1579,  aged  about  fifty. 

Albert  I.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed  THE 
Bear,  was  born  about  1106.  He  is  called  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  Died  about  1170. 

Albert  II.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Otho  II.,  in  1206.  Died  in  1221. 

Albert  III.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed 
Achilles,  and  Ulysses,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and 
wisdom,  born  in  1414,  was  renowned  for  martial  ex¬ 
ploits.  He  was  a  son  of  Frederick  I.  He  commanded 
the  army  of  the  emperor,  in  1471,  against  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Died  in  i486. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  of  Brandenburg,  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  first  Duke  of  Prussia,  was  born  in 
1490.  In  1 5 1 1  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  who  held  Prussia  proper  as  a  fief  of 
the  King  of  Poland.  In  1525  he  abandoned  the  vow3 
of  his  order,  became  a  Protestant,  and  received  Prussia 
as  a  hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was  brought  to  an 
end.  Died  in  1568. 
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Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Duke  of  Brunswick,  called  the 
Great,  born  in  1236,  was  a  son  of  Duke  Otho.  He  was 
an  energetic  and  warlike  prince.  Died  in  1279. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
waged  war  against  the  emperor  Otho,  and  promoted 
the  election  of  Frederick  II.  in  1212.  Died  about  1232. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  an  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
and  Mentz,  the  son  of  John  Cicero,  Elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  was  born  in  1489.  He  was  elected  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  in  1513,  Archbishop  and  Prince  Elector  of 
Mentz  in  1514,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  ir 
1518.  Died  in  1545.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature, 
and  possessed  popular  manners,  but  was  unfitted  by  hu 
want  of  energy  and  courage  to  contend  with  the  storms 
which  prevailed  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  of  Mecklenburg,  a  son  of  Al¬ 
brecht,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  chosen  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  in  1363.  He  waged  war  against  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  1388  and 
deprived  him  of  the  crown.  Died. in  1412. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a  turbulent  politician,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Died  in  1137. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  I.,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony, 
began  to  reign  in  1212.  He  accompanied  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  in  1228. 
Died  in  1260. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  IL  of  Saxony,  was  a  son  of  tne 
preceding.  He  contributed  to  the  election  of  three  em¬ 
perors,  Rudolph  I.,  Adolph,  and  Albert  I.  Died  1300. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  III.  succeeded  his  brother  Ru¬ 
dolph  as  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1418.  Died  in  1422. 

Al'bert,  King  of  Saxony,  (full  name  Albert  Fred¬ 
erick  Augustus  Antony  Ferdinand  Joseph 
Charles  Maria  Baptist  Nepomucene  William 
Xavier  George  Fidelis,)  was  born  April  23,  1828. 
He  served  against  Denmark  in  1849,  and  against  Prussia 
in  1866.  In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  he  first 
commanded  the  Twefth  German  Corps,  and  afterwards 
the  Fourth  Army,  becoming  a  field-marshal  in  1871. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  King  John,  October  29,  1873. 
He  died  June  19,  1902,  his  son  George  succeeding. 
The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Augustus  III.  in  1904. 

Albert,  tl'baiR',  a  French  revolutionist,  whose  proper 
name  is  Alexandre  Martin,  was  born  in  Oise  in  1815, 
and  became  a  mechanic.  He  is  often  confounded  with 
a  M.  Albert  who  in  1840  founded  a  journal  called 
“  L’Atelier.”  Martin  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  formed  in  February,  1848,  and  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  which  met  in  May  of  that  year.  For 
his  alleged  complicity  in  a  sedition  of  May  15,  1848,  he 
was  sentenced  to  deportation,  but  was  soon  pardoned. 
In  1870  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Albert  the  Blessed,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Parma  about  1 1 50,  was  the  legislator  of 
the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  (or  White  Friars.)  He  was 
chosen  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  1204,  and  assassinated 
at  Acre  in  1214. 

Albert,  (Charles.)  See  Charles  Albert. 

Albert  of  Cologne.  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Albert,  (Erasmus.)  See  Alber. 

Albert  le  Grand.  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Albert  the  Great.  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  von  Halberstadt,  (fon  h&l'ber- 
*  atilt',)  a  German  poet  or  minnesinger,  wrote  about  1210-20. 

Albert,  iil'bSRt,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  lyric  poet  and 
musician,  born  at  Lobenstein,  Saxony,  in  1604.  He  pro¬ 
duced  sacred  and  secular  airs  and  songs  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Konigs- 
berg  from  1631  till  his  death.  Died  in  1668. 

Albert,  (Michael  and  Salomon.)  See  Alberti. 

Albert,  (Paul,)  a  French  author,  born  at  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1827.  In  1859  he  was  made  a  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Painters,  and  afterwards  was  a  teacher  in 
the  normal  school  and  in  the  College  de  France.  He 
wrote  “  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Romaine,”  (1871,) 
"  La  Litterature  Fran5aise,”  (1872-75,)  and  various  other 
works,  chiefly  of  literary  criticism.  He  died  at  Paris, 
June  21,  1880. 

Albert,  (Prince,)  or,  more  fully,  Albert  Francis  Au¬ 
gustus  Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg- 


Gotha  and  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain, 
was  born  near  Coburg  in  August,  1819.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Ernest  I.  He  visited  England  in 
1838,  and  was  married  to  Victoria  in  February,  1840. 

In  1842  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army  and  colonel  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  While  maintaining  a  proper  reserve  and  neu¬ 
trality  with  respect  to  political  parties,  he  acquired  a 
great  influence  in  the  public  councils,  and  merited  the 
confidence  of  the  queen  by  his  discretion  and  other 
qualifications  which  rendered  him  her  best  adviser.  He 
was  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  in  1859  was  chosen  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  Prince  Albert  was  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  agriculture,  and,  we  may  add,  of  every 
benevolent  enterprise.  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
passed  through  the  somewhat  peculiar  trials  of  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  position,  in  which  there  were  no  safe  prece¬ 
dents  to  guide  him,  he  won  the  general  approbation  of 
the  British  people.  Died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1861.  His  death  was  regarded  as  an  irreparable  loss, 
not  merely  to  the  queen,  but  to  the  nation  of  which  he 
had  been  king  in  all  but  the  name. 

Albert  of  Stade.  See  Albertus  Stadensis. 

Albert  of  Sweden.  See  Albrecht  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg. 

Albert,  d\  (Charles.)  See  Luynes,  Due  de. 

Albert,  d’,  dfl'baiR',  (Louis  Joseph,)  Prince  of  Griin- 
berghen  or  Grimbergen,  born  in  1672,  was  a  grandson  of 
Constable  de  Luynes.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  VII.  He  published  “  The  Dream  of  Alci- 
biades,”  (1735.)  Died  in  1758. 

Albert,  d’,  dSl'baiR',  (Paul,)  born  in  1703,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1753,  and  Cardinal  of  Luynes  in 
1756.  Died  in  1788.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  libe¬ 
rality  of  mind  and  for  his  high  moral  character. 

Albert  dAilly.  See  Chaulnes,  Due  de. 

Albert  Diirer.  See  Durer. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Albert,  noticed  above,  and  Queen  Victoria,  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  British  crown,  was  born  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1841.  Besides  being  Prince  of  W*ales,  he 
is  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Rothesay,  and  Baron  Renfrew.  In  i860  he  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  received  with  flattering  de¬ 
monstrations  of  popular  favour.  In  the  winter  of  1861-2 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc.  He 
married,  in  March,  1863,  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  has  a  son,  Albert  Edward,  born  in  January, 
1864,  and  four  other  children.  In  1875-76  he  made 
an  extended  tour  in  India,  where  he  was  received  with 
general  enthusiasm  by  the  natives.  See  Edward  VII. 

Albertazzi,  dl-bfiR-tit'see,  (Emma,  «^Howaon,)  an 
English  singer,  born  May  1,  1814.  In  1830,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  in  London,  and  next  year  she  went  to  Italy, 
where  she  married  Signor  Albertazzi.  After  singing  in 
Milan,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  she  returned  to  London  in 
1837.  She  died  there  in  September,  1847. 

Albertazzo,  Marquis  of  Este.  See  Este. 

Alberti,  Hl-b^R'tee,  (ARiSTOTiLE,)called  alsoRidolfo 
Fioravanti,  re-dol'fo  fe-o-rS-vdn'tee,  an  architect  and 
engineer,  born  at  Bologna,  was  one  of  the  greatest  me¬ 
chanicians  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Albeiti,  (Benedetto,)  a  Florentine  chief  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  in  the  revolution  which  occurred  at  Florence  in 
1379-80.  He  was  exiled  in  1387. 

Alberti,  (Cherubino,)  a  brother  of  Giovanni,  noticed 
below,  a  painter  and  noted  engraver,  was  born  in  1552. 
Died  in  1615. 

Alberti,  (Durante,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  in  1538.  He  worked  in  Rome,  where  he 
painted  in  fresco  and  oil.  Died  in  1613. 

Alberti,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Perugia  in 
1548,  was  a  friend  of  Tasso.  Died  in  1612. 

Alberti,  &l-b$R'tee,  (Georg  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Thundern,  in  Hanover,  in 
1723.  He  published  “Letters  on  the  State  of  Religion 
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and  Science  in  Great  Britain,”  (1752-54,)  which  are 
commended  by  Guizot  in  the  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 
Died  in  1758. 

Alberti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  in  1558,  was  a  brother  of  Cherubino.  He 
was  unrivalled  in  his  age  for  foreshortenings  of  the  fig¬ 
ure,  and  excelled  in  perspective  and  landscape.  He 
painted  frescos  in  the  Vatican  for  Clement  VIII.  Died 
in  1601. 

Alberti,  (Johann,)  a  German  jurist  and  Orientalist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Widmannstadt.  He  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  Austria  by  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
published  an  “Epitome  of  the  Koran,”  with  critical 
notes,  (1543.)  Died  in  1559. 

Alberti,  (Johann,)  a  Dutch  theologian  and  profound 
scholar,  was  born  at  Assen  in  1698.  He  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology  at  Leyden  in  1 740.  He  was  well  versed 
in  Greek  literature,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  critic. 
His  greatest  merit  consists  in  his  labours  to  perfect  the 
Lexicon  of  Hesychius,  of  which  he  published  an  excel¬ 
lent  edition,  2  vols.,  1746-66.  Died  in  1762. 

Alberti,  (Johann  Gustav  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
manufacturer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1757.  He  invented, 
about  1817,  a  machine  for  spinning  linen.  Died  in  1837. 

Alberti,  (Leandro,)  a  learned  Italian  friar,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1479.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“  History  of  Bologna,”  (1541-43,)  and  a  “Description  of 
all  Italy,”  (1550.)  Died  in  1552. 

Alberti,  (Leon  Battista,)  an  eminent  Italian  archi¬ 
tect  and  philosopher,  born  of  a  noble  family,  at  Genoa, 
(or,  as  some  writers  say,  at  Florence,)  in  1404.  He  was 
also  a  poet  and  a  painter,  and  highly  distinguished  by  his 
general  learning  and  personal  character.  He  succeeded 
to  the  direction  of  several  works  which  Brunelleschi  left 
unfinished  at  Florence,  where  he  completed  the  Pitti 
Palace  and  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  classic  style. 
The  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Rimini  is  called  his  mas¬ 
ter-piece.  He  also  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  art,  by  his  “  Treatise  on  Architecture  ”  (“  De  Re  Aidi- 
ficatoria,”  1485)  and  treatises  on  painting  (1540)  and 
sculpture.  Died  in  1472. 

See  G.  B.  Niccolini,  “Elogio  di  L.  B.  Alberti,"  1819;  Milizia., 
“Vite  degli  Architetti ;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana;”  Quatrem&rh  de  Quincy,  “Histoiredes  plus  calibres 
Architectes.  ” 

Alberti  (ai-b§R'tee)  or  Albert,  (Michael,)  a  learned 
German  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  in  1682.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine,  and  in  1719  professor  of  philosophy,  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  Died  in  1757. 

Alberti,  (Romano,)  an  Italian  painter  and  writer  on 
art,  born  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  lived  about  1600. 

Alberti,  (Salomon,)  an  eminent  German  physician 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Naumburg  in  1540,  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  in  1576,  and  died  in  1600.  His  writings 
and  discoveries  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  mod¬ 
ern  anatomists. 

Alberti,  (Sophie,)  a  German  authoress,  born  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  August  5, 1826.  Her  maiden  name  was  Modinger. 
Among  her  works  are  “Else.,”  (1856,)  “  Ein  Sohn  des 
SUdens,”  (1859,)  “Lebenden  Blumen,”  (1878,)  etc. 

Alberti,  (Valentin,)  a  German  theologian,  born  in 
Silesia  in  1635,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic. 
He  wrote  many  polemical  works  on  questions  of  theology. 
His  “  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Nature”  (“Compen¬ 
dium  Juris  Naturae,”  1673)  was  written  in  opposition  to 
a  work  of  Puffendorf ;  it  has  often  been  reprinted.  Died 
in  1697. 

Alberti  di  Villanova,  il-bSR'tee  de  v£l-l£-no'vi, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian,  born  at  Nice  in  1731,  known 
as  the  author  of  several  popular  dictionaries.  His  ‘  Dic- 
tionnaire  Italien-Franfais  et  Fransais-Italien”  had  a  high 
reputation,  and  has  passed  through  a  number  of  editions. 
Died  in  1800. 

Albertinelli,  il-b$R-te-nel'lee,  (Mariotto,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Florentine  painter,  born  about  1475,  imitated  and 
equalled  Fra  Bartolommeo.  He  painted  religious  sub¬ 
jects  at  Florence  and  Rome.  “  The  Visitation  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  the  Virgin  ”  is  his  master-piece.  Innocenzio  da 
Imola  was  his  pupil.  Died  about  1520. 


Albertini,  il-bSR-tee'nee,  or  Alberti,  il-b^R'tee, 
(Annibale,)  an  Italian  medical  writer,  lived  about  1600^ 
and  wrote  “  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,”  (“  De  Affec- 
tionibus  Cordis,”  1618.) 

Albertini,  [Lat.  Alberti'nus,]  (Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  priest  and  antiquary,  born  at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  chief  work  is  one  on  the  Antiquities  ot 
Rome,  entitled  “  On  the  Wonders  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Rome,”  (“  De  Mirabilibus  novae  et  veteris  Urbis 
Romae,”  1505.) 

Albertini,  (Giorgio  Francesco,)  an  Italian  theologi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  in  Istria  in  1732.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Padua.  Died  in  1810. 

Albertini,  (Ippolito  Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Crevalcore  in  1662.  He  studied  under 
Malpighi,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Died  in  1738,  leaving  a 
valuable  essay  on  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Albertini,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  priest,  writer,  and  po¬ 
litical  agent,  born  at  Venice  about  1430.  Died  in  1475. 

Albertini,  von,  fon  il-b^R-tee'nee,  (Johann  Bap¬ 
tist,)  an  eminent  Moravian  minister,  born  at  Neuwied, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  in  1769.  He  wrote  hymns 
which  display  much  poetical  talent.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive  acquirements  and  most  estimable  character. 
His  sermons  are  remarkable  for  beautiful  simplicity  of 
style.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1814.  Died  near  Herrn- 
hut  in  1831. 

Al-ber-ti'nus,  (ASgid'ius,)  a  German  satirist,  born 
at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  in  1560;  died  in  1620.  He  is 
remarkable  for  having  written  in  the  German  tongue  at 
a  time  when  Latin  was  almost  universally  employed  by 
the  learned  men  of  Germany.  His  works  were  very 
popular  in  his  time. 

Albertolli,  il-bSR-tol'lee,  IFerdinando,)  an  Italian 
architect,  was  a  nephew  of  Giocondo,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  Academy  of  Milan.  Died  in  1846. 

Albertolli,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  in 
1761,  became  professor  of  civil  architecture  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua.  Died  in  1805. 

Albertolli,  (Giocondo,)  a  distinguished  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  1742,  was  appointed  professor  of  decorative 
architecture  at  Milan  about  1775.  Died  in  1840. 

Albertrandy,  il-b§R-tR&n'de,  (John  Christian,)  an 
eminent  Polish  historian,  linguist,  and  numismatist,  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1731.  He  became  librarian  to  King  Stan¬ 
islaus,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Zenopolis.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Roman  Antiquities  explained  by  Medals,” 
(3  vols.,  1805-08,)  and  a  “  History  of  Poland  during  the 
Last  Three  Centuries.”  Died  in  1808. 

Albertsen,  &l'b&Rt-sen,  (Hamilton  Hendrik,)  a 
Danish  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1592.  Died  in  Egypt  about  1630. 

Albertucci  de’  Borselli,  il-bSR-toot'chee  di  boR- 
sel'lee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  preacher  and  chronicler, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1432.  Died  in  1497. 

Albertus,  il-b§Rrtus,  a  German  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Saxony.  Died  about  1680. 

Alber'tus  Mag'nus,  [Fr.  Albert  le  Grand, il'baiR' 
leh  gR6N,]  (i.e.  “Albert  the  Great,”)  a  celebrated  school¬ 
man  and  philosopher,  born  at  Lauingen,  in  Bavaria, 
about  1200,  was  sometimes  called  Albert  de  Boll- 
stadt  (bol'stit)  and  Alber'tus  Gro'tus.  He  occupies 
the  first  rank  among  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages.  He  became  a  Dominican  friar  in  his 
youth,  and,  after  lecturing  on  theology  for  three  years  at 
Paris,  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  in  1254.  During 
a  long  period  he  gave  public  lectures  at  Cologne.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  1260,  but  about 
1263  he  resigned  that  office,  which  he  had  never  soli¬ 
cited.  He  died  in  1280.  As  a  man,  he  was  remarkable 
for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge,  for  modesty,  and 
for  a  noble  and  disinterested  spirit.  He  left  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  works,  which  treat  of  logic,  theology,  physics,  and 
metaphysics.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  his  disciple. 

See  Rudolphus  Noviomagensis,  “De  Vita  Alberti  Magni,’' 
1499  ;  Raff  able  Badi,  “  Ristretto  della  prodigiosa  Vita  del  Alberti 
Magno,”  1680^88;  Petrus  de  Prussia,  “Vita  Alberti  Magni;’ 
Echard,  “  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatorum  Gauslinus,  “  Synop¬ 
sis  Vitas  Alberti  Magni,”  1630;  Ludwig  Choulant,  “Albertui 
Magnus.” 

Al-ber'tus  Sta-den'sis,  an  abbot  of  Stade,  Hanover, 
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in  the  thirteenth  century,  known  as  the  author  of  the 
“Chronicon  Alberti,”  (*.<?.  “Chronicle  of  Albertus,”) 
containing  an  account  of  many  events  which  occurred  in 
the  north  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages  down  to  1256. 

Alberua.  See  Alber. 

Al'bery,  (James,)  an  English  dramatist,  born  in 
1832.  He  studied  architecture,  but  wrote  farces  when 
a  youth,  and  won  success  in  London  in  1870  with 
the  comedy  “The  Two  Roses.”  He  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  other  plays.  Died  April  19,  1888. 

Al-bi'cus,  (Sigismundus,)  or  Albicus  of  Prague, 
called  also  Al'bic  or  Albik  and  Albicius,  al-bish'e-us, 
a  distinguished  physician,  born  in  Moravia  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  taught  medicine  at 
Prague  for  many  years,  and  was  physician  to  Wences- 
laus  IV.,  King  of  Bohemia,  by  whom  in  1409  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Prague.  He  held  this  office  only 
about  four  years.  Died  in  1427. 

Albignac,  d\  dil'b&n'yak',  (Louis  Alexandre,) 
Baron,  a  French  military  officer,  born  in  Gascony  in 
1739.  He  served  in  Hindostan  previous  to  the  peace 
of  1783,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  tenth  division 
under  the  French  Directory.  He  retired  from  service 
in  1798,  and  died  in  1820. 

Albignac,  d’,  (Philippe  Francois  Maurice,) 
Count,  a  French  royalist  general,  born  at  Milhaud  in 
1775  ;  died  in  1824. 

Albin,  aul'bin,  (Eleazar,)  an  English  artist  and 
painter  in  water-colours,  published  in  1731  a  “Natural 
History  of  Birds,”  with  205  fine  coloured  plates  ;  also 
a  work  on  English  Insects,  in  Latin,  (1731,)  and  the 
same  in  English  in  1749,  with  100  copper-plates,  coloured. 
The  figures  were  correctly  drawn  from  the  life  by  him¬ 
self. 

Albina,  2.1-bee'ni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  lived  at  Palermo,  and  died  in 
1611. 

Albini,  il-bee'nee,  (Alessandro,)  a  distinguished 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1568,  was  a  pupil 
and  coadjutor  of  the  Caracci.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“  Prometheus  bringing  Fire  from  Heaven.”  Died  in  1646. 

Albini,  il-bee'nee,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a  distinguished 
German  lawyer  and  statesman,  born  at  Saint  Goar,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  1748.  His  great  fame  as  a  jurist 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
who  conceived  a  warm  affection  for  him  and  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  imperial  cabinet.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  in  1790,  Albini  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  (Mayence,)  and  soon  after  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  From  1792  to  the  death 
of  the  elector  in  1802,  his  prince  allowed  him  to  manage 
everything ;  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
He  not  only  showed  distinguished  ability  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  civil  affairs,  but  also  on  a  number  of  occasions 
evinced  military  talents  of  a  high  order.  Died  in  1816. 

Albini,  de,  di  il-bee'nee,  (William,)  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  the  son  of  a  Norman  baron  who  followed  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England.  He  married  Adelais,  queen- 
dowager  of  Henry  I.,  by  whom  he  obtained  the  castle  of 
Arundel  and  other  estates.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
those  troublous  times,  and  died  in  1176,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. 

Albino,  il-bee'no,  (Giovanni,)  [Lat.  Joan'nes  Al- 
Bi'nus,]  a  Neapolitan  statesman  and  historian,  who  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
counsellor  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  appears  to  have 
consulted  him  in  military  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

Albinoni,  Sl-be-no'nee,  (Tomasso,)  an  Italian  dra¬ 
matic  composer  and  violinist,  born  at  Venice  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  forty-two 
operas,  and  various  concertos,  sonatas,  and  songs. 

Al-bi-no-vS'nus,  (Caius  Pedo,)  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age,  was  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who  addressed  to 
him  one  of  his  “  Epistolae  ex  Ponto,”  (“  Letters  from 
Pontus.”)  He  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  epic  poetry, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  Germanicus,  which  is  lost.  There  is  extant 
a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  which  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Albinovanus. 


Al-bl'nus,  [Gr.  ’A A6ivoc,\  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
lived  at  Smyrna  about  150  A.D.,  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  Galen.  He  wrote  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,”  which  is  extant. 

Albi'nus,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judea  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  He  succeeded  Portius  Festus. 

Al-bl'nus,  [Ger.  pron.  &l-bee'nus,]  (Adrian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  professor  of  law,  born  at  Lauban  in  1513,  was  a 
friend  of  Luther.  Died  in  1590. 

Albinus,  (Bernard,)  a  German  physician,  born  at 
Dessau  in  1653,  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1681,  and 
in  1702  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Leyden.  Died  in  1721. 

Albinus,  (Bernard  Siegfried,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  anatomist  and  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1696  or  1697.  He  was 
educated  at  Leyden,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1721  was  unanimously  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  university.  In  1745  he  became  professor 
of  therapeutics,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death  in  1770. 
As  an  anatomist  he  was  distinguished  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations  and  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  his 
descriptions.  Almost  all  his  works  are  on  anatomy.  His 
excellent  “  History  of  the  Muscles  of  Man”  (“  Historia 
Musculorum  Hominis,”  1734)  is  highly  praised  by  Haller. 

See  Boerhaave,  “Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  B.  Albini,”  1721; 
Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica.” 

Albinus,  (Christian  Bernard,)  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  in  1752. 

Al-bl'nus,  (Clodius,)  a  native  of  Adrumetum,  in 
Africa,  became  Roman  governor  of  Gaul  about  180 
A.D.,  and  defeated  the  Frisian  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Prompted  by  jealousy,  the  emperor  Severus  endeavoured 
to  remove  him  by  assassination  ;  but,  this  proving  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  the  two  leaders  met  in  battle  near  Lyons.  AI- 
binus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  197.  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  time  associated  with  Severus  in  the  empire ; 
at  all  events,  he  reigned  three  years  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
with  the  title  of  Caesar. 

Albinus  Flaccus.  See  Alcuin. 

Albinus,  (Friedrich  Bernard,)  born  at  Leyden  ip 
1715,  was  a  brother  of  Bernard  Siegfried,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  professor  of  anatomy  in  1 745.  His  chief  work 
is  a  physiological  treatise  “  On  the  Nature  of  Man,” 
(“De  Natura  Hominis,”  1775.)  Died  in  1778. 

Albinus,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Naumburg,  was  a  son  of  an  inferior  poet  of  the  same 
name,  (1624-79.)  The  son  wrote  in  German  a  number 
of  popular  idyls  and  hymns,  a  volume  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1686.  He  was  living  in  1714. 

See  J.  B.  Liebler,  “  Nachrichten  von  J.  G.  Albinus  Leben,” 

1728. 

Albinus,  (or  Weiss,  vUss,)  (Petrus,  or  Peter,)  a 
learned  German  writer  and  historian,  who  was  born  in 
Saxony  and  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Died  at  Dresden  in  1598. 

Al'bl-on,  [Gr.  ’A Miuv  or  ’A ?ie6tuv,\  a  fabulous  giant, 
regarded  as  a  son  of  Neptune.  He  and  his  brother 
Bergion  attacked  Plercules  near  the  Rhone,  and  were 
killed  by  that  hero. 

Albisson,  il'be'siN',  (Jean,)  a  French  lawyer  and 
politician,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1 732,  was  made  tribune 
in  1802.  He  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  several  por¬ 
tions  of  Napoleon’s  celebrated  Code.  Died  in  1810. 

Albitte,  tl'bfet',  (Antoine  Louis,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  violence  and  cruelty.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  desperate  revolt  of  May  20,  1795,  against  the 
Convention.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
succeeded  in  concealing  himself  till  the  danger  was  over, 
He  perished  in  the  retreat  from  Russia  in  1812,  after 
he  had  served  some  years  as  sub-inspector  of  reviews. 

Albizzi,  Sl-bit'see  or  2.1-b^t'see,  a  Florentine  family 
which  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  history  ot 
Florence  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Pietro,  Rinaldo,  and 
Tommaso  Albizzi,  noticed  below. 

Albizzi,  [Lat  Albicius,  il-bish'e-us,]  (Bartolom- 
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meo,)  an  Italian  friar,  born  in  Tuscany,  was  the  author 
of  a  work  called  “Conformities  of  the  Life  of  Saint 
Francis  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Erasmus  Alber  pub¬ 
lished  in  1542  a  refutation  of  this  work,  entitled  “The 
Barefooted  Monk’s  Jester  and  Alcoran,”  with  a  preface 
by  Luther.  Died  in  1401. 

Albizzi,  (Pietro,)  the  leader  of  the  Guelph  party  at 
Florence,  was  put  to  death  in  1379  by  the  Ghibelines. 

Albizzi,  (Rinaldo,)  a  son  of  Tommaso,  noticed  be¬ 
low,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  became  involved  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
family  of  the  Medici,  and  died  in  exile  at  Ancona  in  1452. 

Alb  izzi,  (Tommaso,)  born  in  1347,  was  a  nephew  of 
Pietro  and  father  of  Rinaldo.  He  was  chief  magistrate 
of  the  repifblic  from  1382  to  1417,  which  is  accounted 
the  most  glorious  period  in  the  history  of  Florence. 
Died  in  1417. 

Albo,  Sl'bo,  (Joseph,  or  Jos£,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
rabbi,  born  at  Soria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  very  able  work  in  defence  of  his 
religion,  entitled  “The  Foundations  of  the  Jewish 
Faith.”  Died  in  1428. 

Al'boin,  [Lat.  Alboi'nus,]  the  son  of  Alduin,  be¬ 
came  King  of  the  Longobards  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
about  553.  Alduin  had  defeated  the  Gepidae,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  countries  corresponding  with  the  modern  prov¬ 
inces  of  Slavonia  and  Servia.  Alboin  nearly  extermin¬ 
ated  that  nation,  killed  Cunimund,  their  king,  and  com¬ 
pelled  his  daughter  Rosamund  to  become  his  wife.  He 
next  (about  570)  turned  his  arms  against  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy,  and,  conquering  everything  in  his 
course,  excepting  Mantua  and  Padua,  advanced  as  far  as 
Spoletum,  (or  Spoleto.)  In  573,  Alboin,  after  drinking 
deeply  at  a  banquet  at  Verona,  ordered  a  cup,  which  he 
had  made  out  of  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  to  be  brought, 
and  invited  his  wife  Rosamund  to  drink  out  of  it.  This 
outrage  roused  her  to  deadly  vengeance.  She  conspired 
with  two  of  his  officers,  and  they  killed  the  king  when 
he  was  sunk  in  his  afternoon  sleep. 

See  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  ”  chap.  xlv. ;  Muratori,  “  Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Albon,  (Jacques.)  See  Saint-Andr£. 

Albon,  d’,  dilT^N',  (Claude  Camille  Franqois,) 
a  French  littirateur,  born  at  Lyons  in  1753.  He  wrote 
a  discourse  on  the  “  History,  Government,  Arts,  etc.  of 
some  Nations  of  Europe,”  (4  vols.)  Died  in  1788. 

Alboni,  Sl-bo'nee,  (Marietta,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
singer,  born  at  Cesena  in  1826,  was  a  pupil  of  Rossini. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Milan  in  1841,  with  a  success 
which  was  repeated,  or  surpassed,  at  Vienna  and  Saint 
Petersburg.  In  1847  her  performances  excited  great 
enthusiasm  in  London  and  Paris,  and  a  few  years  later 
she  visited  the  United  States.  Her  voice  was  a  contralto 
of  great  purity,  compass,  and  flexibility.  “  There  never 
existed  a  voice  more  bewitching,”  says  M.  Bousquet, 
“  whose  tone  was  more  limpid  and  sweet,  whose  sono¬ 
rousness  was  more  homogeneous  in  its  different  regis¬ 
ters.”  She  was  married  first  to  the  Marquis  de  Pepoli, 
and  afterwards  (1877)  to  M.  Zieger.  Died  June  23,  1894. 

Alboni,  (Paolo,)  a  distinguished  landscape-painter 
of  Bologna,  lie  worked  in  Vienna  from  1710  to  1722, 
and  afterwards  at  Bologna.  Died  in  1730. 

Al-Borfik  or  Al-Bur&k.  See  Borak. 

Alboresi,  il-bo-ra'see,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  architecture,  born  at  Bologna  in  1632.  He  painted 
(with  M.  Pasio)  the  west  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence.  Died  in  1677. 

Albornotius.  See  Albornoz,  (Gil  Alvarez  Ca- 

RILLO.) 

Albornoz,  &l-boR-n6th',  (Diego  Felipe,)  a  Spanish 
historian,  lived  about  1650,  and  published  “Castilla  Po- 
litica  y  Cristiana,”  1666.) 

Albornoz,  de,  d&  il-boR-n6th',  [Lat.  Alborno'tius,] 
(Gil  Alvarez  Carillo,)  or  simply  iEgidius  de  Al¬ 
bornoz  a  noble  Spaniard,  born  at  Cuenca  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  chaplain  and 
counsellor  to  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  who  raised  him  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  After  the  accession  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel  to  the  throne,  Albornoz,  having  incurred 
his  displeasure,  fled  to  Avignon  to  Pope  Clement  VI., 
by  whom  he  was  made  cardinal.  Innocent  VI.,  Clem¬ 


ent’s  successor,  subsequently  appointed  him  his  legate 
in  which  capacity  Albornoz  showed  great  wisdom  as 
well  as  military  skill,  and  in  a  few  years  recovered  % 
multitude  of  Italian  towns  which  had  become  disaffected 
or  openly  rebellious  to  the  Papal  see.  He  died  in  1367* 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia;”  Stephano,  “Vita  del  Cardi- 
nale  Albornoz;”  Sepulveda,  “De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  G.  Albor- 
notii.” 

Albosius,  11-bo'she-us,  or  Aillebout,  iU'boo'  or 
-boo',  (Jean,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Autun, 
published  in  1587  a  description  of  a  remarkable  mon¬ 
strosity,  (a  petrified  embryo,)  entitled  “  Portentosum, 
Lithopaedium  sive  Embryon  petrifactum.” 

Albrand,  Sl'bRdN',  (Fortune,)  a  French  Orientalist,, 
born  about  1795,  planted  a  colony  in  Madagascar.  Died 
in  1827. 

Albrecht  of  Austria.  See  Albert. 

Albrecht  of  Bavaria.  See  Albert. 

Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg.  See  Albert. 

Albrecht,  (Achilles.)  See  Albert. 

Albrecht,  3.1'bRgKt,  (Balthasar  Augustin,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  painter,  born  at  Berg,  near  Munich,  in  1687.  Died 
at  Munich  in  1765. 

Albrecht,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a  German  musician 
and  composer,  born  near  Miihlhausen  in  1732.  Died  in 
1773- 

Albrecht,  (Johann  Sebastian,)  a  German  naturalist 
and  writer,  born  in  1695,  lived  at  Coburg. 

Albrecht,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Erfurt  in  1703,  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
his  native  town  in  1729,  and  professor  of  anatomy,  sur¬ 
gery,  and  botany  in  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1734. 
Died  in  1736. 

Albrecht,  (Sophie,)  a  German  poetess,  born  in  1757 
at  Erfurt,  where  her  father,  J.  P.  Baumer,  was  professor 
of  medicine  and  philosophy.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  died  in  1837.  Her  poems  are  lyric 
and  dramatic ;  they  display  deep  feeling  and  considera¬ 
ble  poetic  power. 

Albrecht,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  agriculturist,  bom 
in  1786,  was  a  pupil  of  Thaer.  In  1820  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  an  experimental  school  of  agriculture 
founded  at  Idstein  in  Nassau,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Geisberg  near  Wiesbaden.  Pie  wrote,  or  edited,  “  The 
Annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Nassau,”  (15  vols.,)* 
and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  Died  in  1848. 

Albrecht,  (Wilhelm  Eduard,)  a  German  legist, 
born  at  Elbing  in  1800,  was  professor  of  German  law  at 
Gottingen  from  1829  to  1837.  He  became  professor  of 
law  at  Leipsic  in  1840.  Died  May  22,  1876. 

Albrechtsberger,  &l'bR§Kts-b£RG/er>  (Johann 
Georg,)  a  distinguished  German  musician,  born  near 
Vienna  in  1736;  died  in  1809.  The  celebrated  Bee¬ 
thoven  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Albret,  SPbRi',  (Charles  of,)  [Fr.  Charles  d’Al 
bret,  shtRl  dfl'bRi',1  a  cousin-german  of  Charles  VI.,. 
appointed  Constable  of  France  in  1402.  He  commanded 
the  French  army  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Agincourt 
in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  1415. 

Albret,  (Jeanne  of.)  See  Jeanne  of  Navarre. 

Albrici,  lil-bRee'chee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser  and  organist,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  spent  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden 

Albright,  aul'brlt,  (Jacob,)  an  American  preacher,, 
born  near  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  May  1,  1759.  His. 
parents  were  Germans,  named  Albrecht.  A  tile-burner 
bv  occupation,  he  began  a  religious  life  in  1790,  and 
was  soon  recognized  as  a  Methodist  preacher.  His  con¬ 
verts  were  numerous,  and,  since  they  mostly  spoke  Ger¬ 
man  only,  a  separate  church  organization  was,  in  1800, 
drawn  up  for  them,  Albright  being  their  first  presiding 
elder.  In  1807  he  was  selected  as  a  bishop.  He  died 
in  1808.  His  denomination  is  now  called  the  “  Evan¬ 
gelical  Association,”  and  the  people  are  popularly  known 
as  “  Albrights”  in  many  places. 

Albrion,  de,  d&  ai-bRe-on',  (Domingo,)  a  Spanish 
sculptor,  lived  between  1550  and  1600.  His  works  are 
praised  by  Ponz. 

Albrizzi.  See  Alberici. 

Albrizzi,  iil-bR&t'see  or  il-bRit'see,  (Isabella  Teo- 
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toki — tft-o-to'kee,)  a  daughter  of  Count  Teotoki,  was 
born  at  Corfu  about  1770.  She  was  married  to  a  Vene¬ 
tian  nobleman ;  and  her  house  in  Venice  became  a  place 
of  resort  for  persons  of  distinction,  both  natives  and 
foreigners.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  learning,  wit, 
and  taste,  and  not  less  for  her  domestic  virtues.  She 
wrote  several  works  of  merit.  Died  in  1835. 

Albucasis.  See  Aboo-l-Kasim. 

Albufera,  Duke  of.  See  Suchet. 

Albumazar,  il-boo-mi'zar,  (a  corruption  of  Aboo- 
Mashar,)  a  celebrated  Arabian  astronomer,  born  at 
Bulkh  (or  Balkh)  about  780  a.d.  He  died  in  885,  aged 
above  one  hundred  years. 

Albuquerque,  de,  di  il-boo-k^R'ki  or  U'boo-kSRk', 
(Alfonso,)  [Port  Affonso  d’Alboquerque,  if-fon'so 
dil-bo-kSR'kX]  surnamed  the  Great,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Mars,  a  famous  Portuguese  commander,  was 
born  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  near  Alhandra,  in 
1453.  He  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  fleet  which 
in  1506  was  sent  to  India  under  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and 
carried  a  secret  commission  by  virtue  of  which  he  should 
supersede  Francisco  de  Almeida  as  governor  or  viceroy 
of  the  Indies.  On  his  way  he  took  Ormuz,  then  a  great 
emporium ;  but  he  was  soon  forced  to  evacuate  that 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  defection  or  insubordination 
of  some  officers  of  his  squadron.  He  arrived  in  India 
in  1508.  In  1510  he  captured  the  rich  city  of  Goa,  and 
in  1 5 1 1  performed  a  brilliant  exploit  in  the  conquest  of 
Malacca.  He  entered  the  Red  Sea  in  1513  with  the 
first  European  fleet  that  ever  navigated  its  waters,  and 
afterwards  obtained  permanent  possession  of  Ormuz. 
He  raised  the  affairs  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  to  the 
highest  state  of  prosperity.  Having,  however,  been  su¬ 
perseded  in  the  government  of  India,  he  died  near  Goa 
in  1515.  (See  Almeida.)  His  son  wrote  a  history  of 
his  campaigns,  entitled  “Comentarios  do  grande  Affonso 
d’Alboquerque,”  Lisbon,  1557. 

See,  also,  A.  Thevet,  “Viedes  Hommes  illustres;”  Lafitau, 
“Histoire  des  Descouvertes,  etc.  des  Portugais;”  Barros,  “De- 
cada  Segunda;”  Faria  y  Souza,  “Asia  Portugueza;”  “Nouvellc 
Biographic  G£n£rale.” 

Albuquerque, de,  d&  &l-boo-k£R'k&,  (Juan  Alfonso,) 
the  tutor,  and  afterwards  minister  and  favourite,  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  was  the  unprincipled  agent  of  that 
monarch’s  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  but,  having  at  last  in¬ 
curred  his  displeasure,  he  was  banished  from  court. 
Died  in  1354. 

Albuquerque,  de,  (Mateo,)  a  Portuguese  general, 
who  was  appointed,  in  1628,  governor  of  the  province 
of  Pernambuco,  which  he  defended  against  the  Dutch. 
He  was  recalled  to  Portugal  in  1635,  after  which  he 
commanded  a  division  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Campo  Mayor  in 
1644.  Died  in  1646. 

See  Southey’s  “  History  of  Brazil.” 

Albutius,  il-bu'she-us,  (Caius  Silas,)  a  Roman  ora¬ 
tor,  born  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

Albutius  or  Albucius,  (Titus,)  a  Roman,  who  lived 
about  100  B.C.,  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Epicurus. 

Alcajoba,  dl-ka-so'bi,  or  Alcazova,  a  Portuguese 
navigator  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  He 
was  murdered  in  a  mutiny  in  1535. 

Al-ca-di'nus  or  Alcadino,  dl-ki-dee'no,  a  Syra¬ 
cusan  physician,  who  attended  the  emperors  Henry  VI. 
and  Frederick  II.  He  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Alcaeus,  ftl-see'us,  [Gr.  ’A hiaios;  Fr.  Alc£e,  tl'si',]  a 
celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  Les¬ 
bos,  flourished  about  600  B.c.  He  wrote  in  the  Aiolic 
dialect,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  Al¬ 
caic.  His  odes  were  characterized  by  strong  passion  and 
enthusiasm  ;  they  were  admired  and  imitated  by  Horace. 
Among  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  canon, 
Alcaeus  occupied  tne  second*  or,  according  to  some  wri¬ 
ters,  the  first  place.  Quintilian  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  was  often  equal  to  Homer.  Nothing  remains  of  his 
productions  except  a  number  of  small  fragments.  Some 


*  The  first  place  being  accorded  to  Alcman,  (which  see.) 


of  his  poems  were  addressed  to  Sappho,  his  contempo¬ 
rary.  In  the  contest  between  the  nobles  and  the  people 
of  Lesbos,  he  fought  and-wrote  for  the  former. 

See  Bode,  “Geschichte derlyrischen  Dichtkunst  der  Hel]enen,”a«i 
“Alkaios,”  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie. 

Alcaeus,  a  comic  poet,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  contended 
in  388  B.C.  with  Aristophanes  for  the  prize  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  gained  by  his  “  Plutus.” 

Alcaeus  of  Messene,  author  of  a  number  of  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  210  B.c.  He  wrote 
epigrams  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 

Alcaforada,ill-k&-fo-rjFd&,  (Marianna,)  a  Portuguese 
nun,  who,  about  1662,  conceived  a  passion  for  a  French 
marquis  (De  Chamilly)  who  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Her 
letters  to  him  were  published  in  a  French  version,  (“  Let- 
tres  Portugaises,”  1669,)  and  were  much  admired.  He 
did  not  return  her  affection,  and  appears  to  have  published 
them  to  gratify  his  vanity. 

Alcaforado,  jU-k&-fo-r&'do,  (Francisco,)  a  Portu 
guese  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  which  discovered 
Madeira  in  1420  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  discovery. 

Alcald,  il-ki-lS',  (Don  Parafan  de  Rivera — pi- 
rH-fln'  d&  re-va'rd,)  Duke  of,  born  in  1508,  was  Viceroy 
of  Naples  under  Philip  II.  Died  in  1571. 

Alcald  y  Herrera,  de,  d&  il-M-H'  e  er-ra'ri,  (Al 
fonso,)  a  Spanish  poet  and  novelist,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  novel 
called  “The  Two  Suns  of  Toledo,”  (1641,)  in  which  the 
letter  a  was  not  used. 

Al-cam'e-nes,  [Gr.  ’AA/ca/m^c;  Fr.  Alcam£ne,  tl  • 
ki'm&n',]  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of 
antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  was  living 
in  400  b.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Phidias.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  work  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  (now  lost,)  known  as 
“  Venus  of  the  Gardens.”  He  is  considered  to  have  b?.en 
second  to  no  Greek  sculptor  of  his  age  except  Phidias. 

Alcamo,  d’,  dUl'kii-mo,  (Ciullo,)  a  Sicilian,  who  lived 
near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  writer  of  Italian  poetry. 

Alcantara,  de,  d^  Sl-kin^-rJ,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish 
architect,  employed  by  Philip  II.  Died  in  1587. 

Alcantara,  ae,  (San  Pedro,)  a  Spanish  zealot,  who 
founded  a  monastic  order  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Alcantara  in  1499.  Died  in  1562.  His  peni¬ 
tential  austerities  were  almost  incredible.  For  nearly 
forty  years,  it  is  said,  his  daily  allowance  of  sleep  waa 
less  than  two  hours. 

Al-catli'o-us,  a  son  of  Pelops,  married  the  daught« 
of  the  King  of  Megara,  and  afterwards  became  himself 
king  of  that  city. 

Alcazar  or  Alcagar,  il-ki'thaR  or  Sl-kd'sar,  (An¬ 
dres,)  an  eminent  Spanish  surgeon,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  most 
important  work  was  a  treatise  on  syphilis. 

Alcazar,  de,  d&  iU-kii'thaR,  (Baltazar,)  a  Spanish 
poet,  who  lived  at  Seville  about  1600.  He  composed 
many  “redondillas,”  and  was  highly  commended  by  Cei 
vantes  in  his  “  Canto  de  Caliope.” 

Alcazar,  de,  written  also  Alcasar,  (Luis,)  a  Span 
ish  Jesuit,  born  at  Seville  in  1554.  He  wrote  on  the 
Apocalypse.  Died  in  1613. 

Alcazova.  See  ALCAgoBA. 

Alcedo,  de,  d2t  &l-sa'Do,  (Antonio,)  a  native  of 
Spanish  America,  published  at  Madrid  in  1786  a  valu¬ 
able  work  on  the  geography  of  America,  “  Diccionario 
Geografico-historico  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  0  Ame¬ 
rica,”  (5  vols.)  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life. 

Alcee.  See  Alcaeus. 

AUcester,  (Frederick  Beauchamp  Paget  Sey¬ 
mour,)  Baron,  an  English  admiral,  was  born  at 
London,  April  12,  1821.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1834,  and  became  admiral  in  1882.  He  was  made 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1880, 
serving  as  commander  of  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  in  a  demonstration  against  Turkey  in  that 
year.  He  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1882.  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage  a.<- 
Baron  Alcester  in  1882.  He  died  March  30,  1895- 

;  th  as  in  this.  ( ft^See  Explanations,  p.  23.  J 
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Al-c«§s'tis,  [Gr.  ’A1kt)otis  or  ’AXueott]  ;  Fr.  Alceste, 
Il'sSst',]  the  daughter  of  Pelias  and  wife  of  Admetus, 
King  of  Thessaly,  is  fabled  to  .have  prevented  the  death 
of  her  husband  by  offering  to  die  for  him.  Tradition 
adds  that  she  was  rescued  from  the  realms  of  death  by 
Hercules.  The  story  of  her  heroic  devotion  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Al'ge-tas  [Gr.  ’AA/ceraf]  I.,  King  of  Epirus,  was  an 
ally  of  the  Athenians.  He  reigned  about  375  B.c. 

Al'cetas  II.,  King  of  Epirus,  was  a  grandson  of  Al- 
cetas  I.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  subjects,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pyrrhus. 

Al'cetas,  a  brother  of  Perdiccas,  the  favourite  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
321  B.c.,  he  killed  himself,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  (See  Perdiccas.) 

Alchabitius,  al-ka-bish'e-us,  [Arab.  Abdalazeez 
or  AbdalazIz,]  an  Arabian  astrologer,  who  lived  at 
Aleppo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Alchfred.  See  Alfred. 

Al-ehin'dus  or  Al-kin'dus,  [Arab.  Al-Kin'dee  or 
Alkindi,]  a  noted  Arabian  astrologer,  physician,  and 
writer,  born  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
lived  at  the  court  of  Al-Mamoon,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  He 
wrote  many  works,  in  one  of  which  he  pretended  to 
explain  the  action  of  medicines  by  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  music. 

Alciati,  11-chl'tee,  [Fr.  Alciat,  tl'se-i',]  (Andrea,) 
a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Milan,  born  in  1492.  He  became 
professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Avignon  in  1518, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  same  chair  in  Bourges,  (1528 
to  1532,)  and  subsequently  in  Bologna,  Pavia,  and  Fer¬ 
rara.  He  died  at  Pavia  in  1550.  Though  possessed  of 
popular  and  brilliant  talents,  he  was  far  from  being  a 
profound  jurist.  He  left  “  Commentaries  on  the  Digest,” 
and  many  other  legal  works. 

“Alciati,”  says  Hallam,  “was  the  first  who  taught  the 
lawyers  to  write  with  purity  and  elegance.  Erasmus  has 
applied  to  him  the  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  Scaevola,  that  he 
was  the  most  jurisprudent  of  orators  and  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  lawyers.”  (See  “Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”) 

See  “Vita  Alciati,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Emblemata,”  published  bv 
Claude  Mignault  in  1581 ;  Mazzuchklli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Alciati,  (Francesco,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  tutor  to  the  celebrated  Saint  Carlo  Borromeo,  born 
in  1522,  was  made  cardinal  in  1565.  Died  in  1580. 

Alciati,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  an  Italian  Protestant  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  accused,  or  at  least 
strongly  suspected,  of  heresy  by  Calvin  and  other  re¬ 
formers,  in  consequence  of  which  he  retired  to  Dantzic, 
where  he  died  about  1570. 

Alciati,  (Terenzio,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Rome 
in  1570.  He  taught  divinity  for  seventeen  years  in  the 
Jesuits’  College  at  Rome,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
theology.  Died  in  1651. 

Alcibiades,  ll-se-bi'a-d£z,  written  also  Alkibi'ades, 
[Gr.’  PihaS Labis ;  Fr.  Alcibiade,  tl'se'be'ld';  Ger.  Al¬ 
cibiades,  llt-se-bee'l-d£s,]  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son 
of  Cleinias,  was  born  about  450  B.c.  He  seemed  to 
combine  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune.  He  was 
descended  from  the  noblest  families  and  inherited  one 
of  the  largest  estates  of  Athens.  He  possessed  remark¬ 
able  personal  beauty,  and  an  intellect  of  wonderful 
strength  and  versatility.  The  ward  of  Pericles,  and  the 
tavourite  pupil  and  companion  of  Socrates,  he  enjoyed 
unequalled  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  talents  to 
the  highest  degree.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were  ten¬ 
dered  futile  or  pernicious  by  his  fickleness  and  want  of 
virtue.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  generals  in 
419  b.c.,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party. 
Through  his  intrigues  and  counsels,  the  Athenians  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  Sparta  and  Syracuse,  414  b.c. 
About  the  time  he  was  to  sail  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet, 
(in  the  command  of  which  Nicias  was  associated  with 
him,)  he  was  accused  of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  had 
been  recently  committed,  and  was  afterwards  condemned 
in  his  absence.  Upon  this  he  joined  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  by  his  counsels  contributed  powerfully, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 


army  in  Sicily  in  413.  (See  Nicias.)  HaAng  quarrelled 
with  the  Spartans,  he  was  recalled  by  the  fickle  popu¬ 
lace  of  Athens  in  41 1,  and  was  again  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  Under  his  conduct  the  Athe¬ 
nians  gained  several  signal  victories,  at  Cynossema  and 
Abydos  in  41 1  B.c.,  at  Cyzicus  in  410;  and  in  the  two 
following  years  they  acquired  Chalcedon  and  Byzan¬ 
tium.  But  subsequently  he  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  island  of  Andros,  and  soon  after  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  his  absence  was  defeated  at  Notium,  near 
Ephesus.  He  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  Ihe 
fleet,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  for  he  thought  it  unsafe  to 
return  to  Athens.  After  the  fall  of  Athens  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  with¬ 
drew  into  Asia,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the 
satrap  Pharnabazos.  Not  long  after,  the  house  in  which 
he  slept  was  attacked  at  night  by  a  body  of  men,  who 
set  it  on  fire,  and  when  he  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand, 
dispatched  him  with  darts  and  arrows,  404  B.c.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  deed  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  his  public  or  his  private  enemies. 

See  his  life  in  Plutarch  ;  Grote,  “  History  of  Greece,”  vol  viii, 
chaps,  lxii.  to  lxiv.,  also  lxvi. ;  Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece  ;” 
A.  G.  Meissner,  “Alcibiades,”  4  vols.,  1785-88 ;  J.  H.  Joanin,  “  His- 
toire  d’ Alcibiades,”  1819;  Hertzberg,  “  Alkibiades  der  Staatsmann 
und  Feldherr,”  Halle,  1853;  W.  Vischer,  “  Alcibiades  und  Lysan- 
dros,”  1845;  Xenophon,  “Hellenica;”  Thucydides,  “History.” 

Al-gid'a-mas,  [’ Ahafiufias,\  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
lived  about  400  b.c.  He  was  a  native  of  Elaea,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Alcides.  See  Hercules. 

Al-gi'des,  [Gr.  ’AA Ketfiris ;  Fr.  Alcide,  tl's^d',]  a 
name  of  Hercules,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Greek  <iA/o?,  (alke,)  “strength.” 

Al-gim'a~ebus,  [’AA/d^d^of,]  a  Greek  painter,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Alcime.  See  Alcimus. 

Al-gim'e-nes,  [’AA Kifievijs,]  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Athens  about  500  b.c. 

Al'cl-mus,  [Gr.  'AA ki/xos ;  Fr.  Alcime,  ll's^m',]  (called 
also  Ja-gi'mus  [Gr.  ’Id netiiog]  or  Jo'a-ehim,)  a  Jewish 
high-priest,  contemporary  with  Judas  Maccabaeus.  He 
apostatized  and  joined  Demetrius. 

See  I.  Maccabees  vii.,  ix. 

Al'gl-mus  A-le'tkl-us,  a  Latin  writer  and  rhetori¬ 
cian  of  the  fourth  century.  He  lived  in  Burdigala,  (Bor¬ 
deaux.) 

Al-gin'o-us,  [Gr.  ’AA/dvooc,]  a  king  of  the  Phaeacians, 
whose  beautiful  gardens,  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey,  have  afforded  a  favourite  theme  for  other  poets 
He  reigned  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  (now  Corfu.) 

Alcinous,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  em¬ 
perors. 

Alcionio,  (Pietro.)  See  Alcyonius. 

Al'gl-phrpn,  [’AA Kt(ppuv,\  a  Greek  epistolary  writer, 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  200  a.d.  His  works  are 
interesting  as  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of 
that  period.  The  number  of  his  letters  is  above  seventy. 
His  language  is  elegant  and  purely  Attic. 

Alcmason,  llk-mee'on,  [Gr.  ’AA upaiuv  ;  Fr.  Alc- 
m£on,  tlk'ml'bN',]  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
renowned  as  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni  in  their  successful 
expedition  against  Thebes. 

Alcmae'on,  [Gr.  ’AA k/mz'ujv,]  a  natural  philosopher, 
native  of  Crotona,  lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  dissected  animals  in  order  to  study  anatomy. 

Alcmaeon,  (the  lyric  poet.)  See  Alcman. 

Alcmaeonidae,  alk-me-on'T-de,  [Gr.  ’A to/xaiovificu,] 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  noble  families  of 
Athens. 

Alcman,  llk'man,  [Gr.  ’A A/c/zdv,]  called  Alcmae'on 
[’AA/qzaiuv]  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  the  chief  lyric 
poet  of  Sparta,  flourished  about  650  b.c.  He  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  Lydian  slave,  born  at  Sardis,  and  was  emanci¬ 
pated  in  his  youth  and  nationalized  by  the  Spartans.  He 
wrote  Parthenia,  paeans,  bridal  hymns,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  Some  beau¬ 
tiful  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  ancient  writers  the  inventor  of  erotic 
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poetry.  To  Aleman  was  assigned  the  first  place  in  the 
canon  of  lyric  poets,  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 

See  Schoell,  “  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Alcmene,  ilk-mee'ne,  or  Alc-me'ua,  [Gr.  'A Ax- 
fihvrj ;  Fr.  Alcmene,  ilk'm&n',]  the  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon,  King  of  Mycenae,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  She 
bore  Hercules  to  Jupiter,  who,  it  is  said,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  deceived  her  by  assuming  the  form  of 
Amphitryon. 

Alcock  or  Aicok,  aul'kok,  (John,)  a  native  of  York 
shire,  England,  was  sent  as  ambassador  by  Edward  IV. 
to  John  II.  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  became  success¬ 
ively  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of  Worcester,  and  of  Ely.  He 
was  also  tutor  to  Prince  Edward  of  Wales,  and  president 
of  his  council.  He  held  the  chancellorship  a  short  time 
under  both  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  Died  in  1500. 
He  founded  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Alcock,  (Sir  Rutherford,)  an  English  diplomatist, 
born  in  London  in  1809.  He  became  an  army  surgeon, 
and  was  an  attache  of  the  Spanish-English  military  forces 
from  1839  to  1844,  and  afterwards  a  consul  in  China. 
In  1858  he  was  made  consul-general  in  Japan,  and  in 
1859  British  envoy  to  that  empire.  In  1865  he  was  made 
minister  to  China.  He  published  several  works, 
chiefly  relating  to  Japan.  Died  November  21,  1897. 

AFcorn,  (James  Lusk,)  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  near  Golconda,  Illinois,  November  4,  1816. 
He  removed  to  Mississippi,  of  whose  legislature  he 
was  long  a  member.  In  1865,  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  but 
was  refused  a  seat.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Mississippi,  which  he  resigned  in  1871  to  enter  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
levee  system  of  Mississippi.  Died  December  20,  1894. 

Alcott,  aul'kgt,  (Amos  Bronson,)  an  American 
teacher  and  philosopher,  born  in  Wolcott,  Connecticut, 
in  1799.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  young  children,  first  in  Connecticut,  then  in 
Boston,  and  lastly  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  He  gave 
up  his  school,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  theology  and  the  enforcement  of  his  reforma¬ 
tory  views  from  the  lecture-platform.  He  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  speaker.  He  published  “  Conversations  with 
Children  on  the  Gospels,”  (1836,)  “Tablets,”  (1868,) 
and  “Concord  Days,”  (1872.)  Died  March  4,  1888. 

Alcott,  (Louisa  May,)  a  popular  American  writer, 
daughter  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  was  born  at  German¬ 
town,  in  Philadelphia,  November  29,  1832.  In  1862 
she  was  for  some  months  a  nurse  in  an  army  hospital. 
Among  her  works  are  “  Hospital  Sketches,”  (1863,) 
“Moods,”  (1864,)  a  tale,  “Little  Women,”  (1868, 
continued  1870,)  “An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,”  (1869,) 
“Little  Men,”  (1871,)  “Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap-Bag,”  (6 
vols. ,  1872-82,)  “Jack  and  Jill,”  (1880,)  “Proverb 
Stories,”  (1882,)  “Jo’s  Boys,”  (1886,)  etc.  Died 
March  6,  1888.  Her  sister  May  (Mrs.  Nieriker,  born 
1840,  died  1879,)  an  artist,  wrote  “  Concord  Sketches.” 

Alcott,  (William  A.,)M.D.,  an  American  reformer 
and  educational  writer,  born  in  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  in 
1798.  He  labored  zealously  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tional  reforms,  and  lectured  extensively  on  the  best 
modes  of  instruction,  hygiene,  physiology,  etc.  Be¬ 
sides  contributing  to  various  journals,  he  published 
many  volumes  on  educational  and  kindred  subjects.  Some 
of  his  works  have  enjoyed  a  great  popularity,  especially 
“The  House  I  Live  in  ;”  “The  Young  Man’s  Guide 
“The  Young  Woman’s  Guide  j”  “  The  Young  Mother 
“  The  Young  Housekeeper,”  etc.  Died  March  29, 1859. 

Alcudia,  Duke  of.  See  Godoy. 

Alcuin,  3.1'kwin,  or  Al'cwin,  an  English  prelate,  who 
passes  for  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  whose  full 
name  was  Flac'cus  Albi'nus  Alcui'nus,  was  born 
at  York  about  735  a.d.  About  780  he  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  with  whom  he  lived 
thenceforth  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  The  court 
of  that  monarch,  it  is  said,  became  a  school  of  which 
Alcuin  was  the  head.  According  to  some  writers,  he 
founded  schools  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  in  796  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  where  he 


died  in  804.  He  left  many  epistles,  poems,  and  theo¬ 
logical  works,  which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
mediaeval  Latinity.  A  life  of  Alcuin,  by  Professor  F. 
Lorenz,  of  Halle,  has  been  translated  into  English, 
(1837.) 

See  also  BXhr,  “  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur;”  *•  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  Literaria,”  1842. 


Alcyone  (41-sI'o-ne)  or  Hal-gy'o-ne,  [Gr.  'AA- 
kvovt],]  (Myth.,)  a  daughter  of  zEolus,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Ceyx.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  mutual  and  de¬ 
voted  love.  Ceyx  having  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
Alcyone,  overcome  by  grief  and  despair,  threw  herself 
into  the  waves.  To  reward  their  conjugal  devotion,  the 
gods  transformed  them  into  kingfishers.  The  sea,  as 
ancient  writers  tell  us,  is  always  calm  and  the  weather 
delightful  during  the  period  in  which  these  birds  build 
their  nests  and  hatch  their  young:  hence  the  origin  of 
the  expression  “  halcyon  days,”  signifying  those  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

Al-gy-o'm-us  or  Al-91-o'ni-us,  (Petrus,)  [It.  Al- 
CiONio,  3.1-cho'ne-o,  Pietro,]  a  distinguished  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  at  Venice  about  1490.  He  translated 
Lr,io  elegant  Latin  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence  about  1521.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  “  Medices  Legatus  de  Exsilio,” 
(1522,)  a  dissertation  on  Exile.  He  was  erroneously 
suspected  of  having  taken  the  finest  passages  of  this 
work  from  Cicero’s  lost  treatise  on  Glory.  He  died  in 
Rome  in  1527. 


See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ Italia Paolo  Giovio,  “Elogia 
Virorum  illustrium,”  Bale,  1677. 

Al-Damiri  See  Addemeeree. 

Aide,  van,  vtn  il'deh,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  lived  at  Amsterdam  about  1650. 

Aldebert.  See  Adalbert. 

Aldegati,  il-di-gd'tee,  (Marco  or  Marcantonio,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Mantua,  lived  in  the  itter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Aldegonde,  Saint.  See  Marnix,  (Philii  van.) 

Aldegrever,  il'deh-gRYver,  or  Aldegraef,  iU'dgh- 
gRef',  (Heinrich,)  an  eminent  German  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Soest,  W estphalia,  in  1 502,  was  a  pupil 
of  Albert  Diirer,  whose  style  he  closely  imitated.  He 
left  a  great  number  of  engravings,  mostly  from  his  own 
designs.  They  are  finely  executed  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Al-Demiri.  See  Addemeeree. 

Alden,  (Henry  Mills,)  an  American  editor,  born 
at  Mt.  Tabor,  Vermont,  November  11,  1836.  Fie 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1857,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  i860.  In  1869  he  became 
principal  editor  of  “  Harper’s  Magazine.” 

Alden,  (Isabella  Macdunald,)  author,  was  bom 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  November  3,  1841;  was 
married  in  1866  to  G.  R.  Alden,  D.D.  Under  the 
pen-name  of  “  Pansy”  she  has  written  about  seventy- 
five  Sunday-school  books,  which  have  been  translated 
into  various  languages.  Edited  the  juvenile  periodi¬ 
cal  “Pansy,”  1873-96. 

Alden,  aul'den,  (John,)  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  came  over  in  the  Mayflower 
in  1620.  He  was  a  magistrate  in  that  colony  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  forms  one  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters  in  Longfellow’s  poem  on  “  Miles  Standish’s  Court¬ 
ship.”  Died  in  1687,  aged  about  eighty-nine. 

Alden,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  American  educa¬ 
tional  writer,  born  at  Cairo,  New  York,  January  4,  1807. 
He  was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  New  York.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Citizen’s  Manual,”  “Christian  Ethics,”  “The 
Science  of  Government,”  etc.  Died  in  1885. 

Alden,  (Timothy,)  an  American  clergyman,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1771,  was  the  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  published  a  collection  of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions, 
in  5  vols.  Died  in  1839. 

Alden,  (William  Livingston,)  an  American  author, 
born  October  9,  1837,  was  educated  at  Lafayette  and 
Jefferson  Colleges,  graduating  in  1858.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  “New  York  Canoe  Club,  and  the  in¬ 
troducer  of  “canoeing”  into  the  United  States.  His 
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career  includes  a  United  States  consulship  at  Rome, 
(1885-89,)  and  a  period  as  leader  writer  on  the  Paris 
“  Herald,”  (1890-93.)  His  works,  principally  for  the 
young,  embrace  “Canoe  and  Flying  Proa,”  “The 
Moral  Pirates,”  “The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club,” 
“Told  by  the  Colonel,”  etc.  He  died  Jan.  14,  1908. 

Alderete,  de,  d&  il-di-ra'ti,  or  Aldrete,  41-dRa't4, 
(Bernardo,)  a  learned  Spanish  writer  and  priest,  born 
at  Malaga  about  1550.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek,  and  was  re¬ 
puted  one  of  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  his  time. 
Among  his  works  is  “  The  Origin  and  Principles  of  the 
Castilian  Language,”  (1606,)  which,  says  Gayangos,  is 
the  best  on  that  subject.  The  date  of  nis  death  is  un¬ 
known. 

Alderete,  de,  (Diego  Gracian,)  a  Spanish  Hellenist 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  employed  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  by  Charles  V.  ana  by  Philip  II.,  at  whose  court  he 
enjoyed  great  favour.  He  made  good  Spanish  versions 
of  Xenophon,  (1552,)  Thucydides,  (1554,)  and  other 
Greek  writers.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  1590. 

Alderete,  de.  (Jos£,)  a  younger  brother  of  Bernardo, 
noticed  above,  was  rector  of  the  College  of  Granada,  and 
author  of  a  treatise  “  De  Religiosa  Disciplina  tuenda,” 
(1615.)  Died  in  1616,  aged  about  fifty-six. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

.Alderoti,  41-di-ro'tee,  (Taddeo,)  a  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician,  and  a  friend  of  Dante,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1215.  Died  in  1295, 

See  Villani,  “Vie  d’  Alderoti” 

Alderson,  aul'der-son,  (John,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
English  physician,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1758,  practised  in 
Hull.  Died  in  1829. 

Aldhelm,  ild'hSlm,  Saint,  a  distinguished  Saxon 
ecclesiastic,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Sherborn  in  705,  and 
died  in  709. 

Aldigieri  See  Alticherio. 

Aldini,  il-dee'nee,  (Antonio,)  Count,  an  Italian 
statesman,  born  at  Bologna  in  1756,  was  a  nephew  of 
Galvani.  Having  become  a  political  friend  of  Bonaparte, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  in  1805  secretary  of  state  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  continued  to  live  at  Milan 
after  it  passed  into  the  power  of  Austria.  Died  in  1826. 

Aldini,  (Giovanni,)  a  distinguished  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Galvani,  and  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1762.  In  1798 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  university 
of  his  native  city.  In  1807  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state  at  Milan,  and  Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
Died  in  1834.  He  has  left  essays  on  galvanism,  steam, 
the  hydraulic  lever,  and  other  subjects. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illuttri.” 

Aldini,  (Tobia,)  an  Italian  botanist  of  Cesena,  wrote 
a  “Description  of  the  Garden  of  Cardinal  Farnese  at 
Rome,”  (1625.) 

Aldobrandini,  41-do-bRSn-dee'nee,  (Cinzio,)  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  born  at  Sinigaglia,  be¬ 
came  cardinal  in  1593.  He  was  a  friend  of  Tasso,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  (“Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata.”) 

Aldobrandini,  (Silvestro,)  a  learned  Italian  jurist, 
born  in  1499.  He  was  for  some  years  professor  of  law 
at  Pisa.  Died  in  1558.  His  son  Ippolito  became  pope 
in  1592.  (See  Clement  VIII.)  He  had  a  son,  Gio¬ 
vanni,  and  two  grandsons,  Pietro  and  Cinzio,  (noticed 
above,)  who  became  cardinals. 

Aldobrandini,  (Tommaso,)  a  son  of  Silvestro,  born 
at  Rome  about  1540,  was  a  brother  of  Clement  VIII. 
He  produced  a  translation  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  (1594.) 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Aldobrandino,  dl-do-bRin-dee'no,  (called  Fioren- 
TINO,  or  the  “Florentine,”)  an  Italian  physician,  prac¬ 
tised  at  Sienna,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1327. 

Aldo  Manuzio.  See  Manutius. 

Aldred,  41'dred  or  il'dred,  surnamed  the  Glosser, 
[Lat.  Glossa'tor,]  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer,  author  of 
the  “  Book  of  Durham,”  lived  about  800  a.D. 

Aldred,  il'dred,  [Lat.  Aldre'dus,  called  also  Al- 
re'dus  and  Ealre'dus,]  an  archbishop  of  York  in  the 


eleventh  century.  He  enjoyed  high  favour  with  Ed 
ward  the  Confessor.  In  1066  William  the  Conqueror 
was  crowned  by  him.  Died  in  1069. 

Aldrete.  See  Alderete. 

Aldric,  il'drik,  [Lat.  Aldri'cus,]  Saint,  was  born  in 
France  about  800.  He  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of 
Le  Mans  in  832,  in  which  office  he  acquired  the  highest 
character  for  wisdom  and  sanctity.  Died  about  856. 

Aldrich,  auld'ritch  or  auld'rij,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an 
eminent  English  scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  in  1647,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  tutor 
of  the  college  of  Christ  Church,  and  edited  several 
Greek  classics.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  one 
of  the  most  able  defenders  of  the  Protestant  cause.  He 
was  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1689. 
He  possessed  great  skill  in  music,  and  composed  numer¬ 
ous  services  and  anthems  which  are  used  in  the  English 
cathedrals.  His  “Compendium  of  the  Art  of  Logic” 
(“Artis  Logicae  Compendium”)  was  extensively  used  in 
England  until  the  publication  of  Whately’s  “  Elements 
of  Logic”  in  1826.  He  died  December  14,  171a 

See  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiv.; 
Hawkins’s  “  History  of  Music.” 

Aldrich,  auld'ritch,  (James,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  in  Suffolk  county,  New  York,  in  1810. 
He  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  subse¬ 
quently  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  Died  in 
1856.  He  edited  several  popular  periodicals,  and  was 
author  of  numerous  poems. 

Aldrich  or  Aldridge,  auld'rij,  (Robert,)  born  in 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  1537,  and  died  in  1555. 

Aldrich,  (Thomas  Bailey,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  littirateur ,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1836,  and  early  became  a  contributor  of  prose 
and  verse  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  About  1855. 
he  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  His  chief  prose 
works  are  “The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  (1870,)  “  Marjorie 
Daw,”  etc.,  (1873,)  “Prudence  Palfrey,”  (1874,)  “The 
Queen  of  Sheba,”  (1877,)  “The  Stillwater  Tragedy,” 
(1880.)  “From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,”  (1883,)  “An  Old 
Town  by  the  Sea,”  (1894.)  His  volumes  of  poems  are 
entitled  “Cloth  of  Gold,”  etc.,  (1874,)  “XXXVI  Lyrics 
and  XII  Sonnets,”  (1880,)  “Mercedes,”  etc.,  (1883,) 
“  Wyndham  Towers,”  (1889,)  “The  Sisters’  Tragedy,” 
(1891,)  etc.  From  1881  to  1890  he  was  editor  of  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly.”  He  died  March  19,  1907. 

Aldridge,  auld'rij,  (Ira,)  a  negro  tragedian,  whose 
place  of  birth  is  variously  given  as  near  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  in  Senegambia.  Having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Kean,  the  eminent  actor,  he  appeared  as 
Othello  to  Kean’s  Iago.  He  subsequently  rose  to  dis¬ 
tinction,  personating  with  great  success  a  wide  range  of 
characters.  Particular  honours  were  conferred  on  him 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Sweden.  Died  in  1867. 

Aldringer,  ilt'ring-er,  or  Altringer,  (Johann,)  an 
officer  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  of  an  obscure  family.  From  a  common 
soldier  in  the  Imperial  (Austrian)  army,  he  rose  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  highest  rank,  and  after  the  death  of  Tilly,  in 
1632,  was  made  field-marshal.  He  was  killed  while  de¬ 
fending  the  bridge  of  Landshut  against  the  Swedes  in 
1634. 

Aldrovande.  See  Aldrovandus. 

Aldrovandi.  See  Aldrovandus. 

Aldrovandini,  41-dRo-v4n-dee'nee,  a  family  of  artists 
who  lived  in  Bologna  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  most  celebrated  were  the  following : 

Aldrovandini,  (Pompeo  Agostino,)  born  in  1677, 
died  in  1739.  Like  the  others  of  his  family,  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  an  architectural  and  decorative  painter. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  fresco,  in  Vienna,  Dresden,  and 
Italy. 

Aldrovandini,  (Tommaso,)  a  painter  of  Bologna, 
born  in  1653,  was  a  cousin  of  the  preceding.  Died  in 
1736. 

Al-dro-van'dus,  [Fr.  Aldrovande,  tl'dRo'v&Nd'; 
It.  Aldrovandi,  41-dRo-vSn'dee,]  (Ulysses,)  a  great 
Italian  naturalist,  born  of  a  noble  family,  at  Bologna, 
about  1524.  Having  studied  botany,  medicine,  and  other 
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sciences,  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1553,  and  obtained 
the  chair  of  natural  history  at  Bologna  in  1560.  He  pur¬ 
sued  his  favourite  studies  with  unremitting  zeal,  and  spent 
his  fortune  in  collecting  specimens  and  procuring  en¬ 
gravings  by  the  best  artists.  The  result  of  his  labours  is 
a  “Natural  History,”  in  13  volumes,  of  which  four  ap¬ 
peared  during  his  life.  He  published  three  volumes  on 
Birds,  1599-1603,  and  one  volume  on  Insects,  1602.  The 
other  volumes  were  edited  by  various  persons.  His 
works  are  praised  for  their  completeness,  but  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  scientific  arrangement  and  condensation.  “  The 
book  of  Aldrovandus,”  says  Cuvier,  “  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  enormous  compilation,  without  taste  or  ge¬ 
nius  :  the  plan  and  materials  of  it  are  in  a  great  measure 
borrowed  from  Gesner.”  Died  at  Bologna  in  1607. 
BufTon  praises  the  method  of  Aldrovandus  and  his 
fidelity  of  description. 

See  Fantuzzi,  “  Memorie  della  Vita  d’Ulisse  Aldrovandi,”  1774; 
Haller,  “  Bibliotheca  Botanica Jocher,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Alduin,  aid'win,  [Lat.  Aldui'nus  or  Aldovi'nus,] 
written  also  Aud'win,  Aud'oin,  and  sometimes 
Hieldui'nus,  the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of 
Longobards  or  Lombards,  reigned  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  emperor  Justinian  made  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  him,  and  gave  him  Pannonia,  (now  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Hungary,)  and  the  Longobard  king  sent 
him  in  return  5000  mercenaries  to  fight  in  the  imperial 
army.  (See  Alboin.) 

Alduinus.  See  Alduin. 

Aldus  Manutdus.  See  Manutius. 

Ale,  2L'l$h,  (Egidius,)  a  Flemish  painter,  who  was 
born  at  Liege,  and  worked  at  Rome.  Died  in  1689. 

Aleander  and  Aleandre.  See  Aleandro. 

Aleandro,  ii-li-iin'dRo,  [Lat.  Alean'der  ;  Fr.  Al<* 
andre,  t/l&/6NdR',]  (Girolamo,)  a  distinguished  Italian 
scholar,  born  near  Friuli  in  1480,  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  became  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  UniversitvofParisin  1508,  and  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Vatican  in  1519.  in  1520  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  as  nuncio  to  Germany,  to  oppose  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  against  whom  he  showed  a  violent  hostility. 
He  was  the  ridacteur  of  the  edict  against  Luther  which 
the  emperor  and  diet  adopted.  In  1525  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia  with  Francis  I.,  whom  he  had  accom¬ 
panied  as  nuncio.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1538,  and 
died  in  1 542,  leaving  an  unfinished  work  on  holding  coun¬ 
cils,  (“De  Concilio  habendo.”) 

See  D’AuBiGNi,  “History  of  the  Reformation;”  Mazzuchelli, 
“  Scrittori  d’ Italia A.  Victorelli,  “  Vie  d’Al^andre,”  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  lives  of  Pontiffs,  published  at  Rome  in  1630,  2  vols. 

Aleandro,  (Girolamo  the  younger,)  a  very  learned 
Italian  poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  Friuli  in  1574,  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  precocity  of  his  intellect,  and  composed,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  seven  beautiful  odes,  called  “The Tears  of  Peni¬ 
tence,”  (“  Le  Lagrime  di  Penitenza.”)  He  was  for  about 
twenty  years  secretary  to  Cardinal  Bandini,  at  Rome. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  secretary  to  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  Among  his  works  are  “Penitential  Psalms,”  (in 
Latin.  1593,)  and  an  antiquarian  treatise  entitled  “An¬ 
tiques  Tabulae  Marmoreae,”  etc.,  (1616.)  Died  in  1629. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia;”  Gasparo  de  Simeoni, 
*  In  raorte  di  G.  Aleandro  orazione,”  1636. 

Aleardi,  J-li-iR'dee,  (Aleardo,  but  originally  Gae¬ 
tano,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Verona,  November  4, 
1812.  He  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  in  1848  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  was  professor  of 
aesthetics  at  the  art-school  of  Brescia.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  verse,  besides  political  writings. 
Died  at  Verona,  July  17,  1878. 

Aleaume,  i'lk'dm',  (Louts,)  a  French  litterateur, 
born  in  1525,  died  in  1596.  He  wrote  Latin  verses. 

Alecsandri,  iU'Sk-sln'dree,  (Vassili,)  known  also  as 
Basil  Alexandri,  a  Roumanian  poet,  born  at  Mircesti 
in  1821.  In  his  youthful  days  he  was  successively  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  conspirator,  novelist,  playwright,  and  exile.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  patricians  to  set  free  his  slaves.  In 
1857  he  became  Moldavian  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
His  “  Hora  Unizes”  (1856)  has  become  the  national  song. 


of  Roumania.  Among  his  important  works  are  the 
drama  of  “  The  Despot,”  and  “  Ostasi  Nosti,”  a  volume 
of  patriotic  poems,  (1877.)  His  “  Works”  /complete  in 
12  vols.)  are  partly  written  in  Roumanian  and  partly  in 
French.  Died  September  4,  1890. 

Alecto.  See  F.umenides. 

Alee  or  Ali,  i'lee,  or  Ali-Ibn-Abi-Tdlib,  J'lee  Ib’n 
S'bee  t&'lib,  (i.e.  “Alee  the  son  of  Aboo-Talib :”  see  note 
to  Aboolfeda,  on  page  37,)  surnamed  the  Lion  of 
God,  an  Arabian  caliph,  born  at  Mecca  about  600  a.d., 
was  a  cousin-german  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  which  he 
afterwards  defended  with  unequalled  zeal  and  valour. 
He  married  Fatimah,  a  daughter  of  Mohammed.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  prophet  in  632,  Alee  and  Aboo-Bekr 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  succession,  which  the  latter 
obtained.  This  contest  was  the  origin  of  the  great 
schism  between  the  Soonnites  (orthodox)  and  Sheeites, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  partisans  of  Alee.  On  the 
death  of  Othman  in  655,  Alee  became  caliph  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  maintain  his  cause  in  battle  against  Moa- 
weeyeh,  a  powerful  rival.  Three  fanatics  conspired  to 
assassinate  both  of  these  rivals  in  order  to  end  the  war, 
and  Alee  was  killed  by  one  of  them  in  660  a.d.  He  left 
a  son,  Hassan,  who  became  caliph.  Alee  is  a  popular 
hero,  especially  with  the  Persians,  who  belong  to  the 
sect  of  Sheeites.  He  is  also  celebrated  as  an  author  of 
maxims  and  sentences. 

See  Irving,  “Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  vol.  ii. ;  Weil, 
“Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.;  Ockley,  “  History  of 
the  Saracens;”  Elmacin,  “  Historia  Saracenica ;”  D’Herbelot, 
“  Bibliothfeque  Orientale;”  NoUl  de s  Vergers,  “  Histoirede  l’Ara- 
bie,”  1846. 

Alee  or  All,  (Abool-Hassan,  i'bool'  hils'san,)  King 
of  Granada,  ascended  the  throne  in  1466.  He  renewed 
the  war  against  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1481,  and  was 
defeated  at  Alhama.  In  1482  his  subjects  revolted,  and 
proclaimed  his  son  Boabdil,  or  Aboo-Abdillah,  king. 
Alee  died  soon  after  that  date. 

Alee,  Ali,  or  Aali,  H'lee,  a  Turkish  historian,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Died  in  1597. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  ar-Ridhff,  i'lee  ar-rfd'3,  a  descendant 
of  Alee  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  born  in  758  a.d., 
was  considered  one  of  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
prophet.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  caliph  Al-Ma- 
moon.  Died  in  819. 

Alee  Beg,  (of  Poland.)  See  Ali  Beg. 

Alee-Bestamee  or  Ali-Best&mi,  a'lee  bSs-ti'mee, 
a  famous  sheikh  and  learned  Mohammedan  writer,  born 
at  Herat  in  1400.  He  came  to  Turkey  in  1443,  and  re¬ 
sided  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  He  wrote 
on  ethics,  grammar,  philosophy,  etc.  Died  in  1470. 

Alee  (or  Ali)  Bey,  ft'lee  ba,  or  Alee  Beg,  a  Mam¬ 
eluke  chief,  was  born  in  1728,  on  or  near  Mount  Caucasus. 
Having  been  taken  to  Cairo  when  a  child,  he  was  sold  to 
an  officer  of  the  Janissaries,  who  adopted  and  educated 
him.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
ability.  Having  at  length  got  possession  of  the  chief 
power  in  Egypt  in  1768,  he  aimed  to  make  it  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom.  In  1770  he  attempted  to  conquer 
Palestine  and  Syria  from  the  Turks,  which  led  to  a  long 
contest,  in  which  Alee  was  at  length  slain  in  1776. 

Alee-Chor-lee'lee,  (or  Ali-Chorlili,)  sometimes 
written  -Chourlouli,  a  vizier  of  Sultan  Ahmed  III. 
during  the  time  that  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in 
Turkey  in  1709-10.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Charles  XII. 
Died  in  1711,  aged  about  forty. 

Alee-Ibn-Hammood,  or  Ali-Ibn-Hammoud,  (01 
-Hammfid,)  S'lee  Ib’n  him -mood',  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Hammood'ites  in  Spain.  He  defeated  in  bat¬ 
tle  and  killed  Suleiman,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne.  Died 
in  1017. 

Alee-Ibnool-Abb&s,  or  Ali-Ibnu-l-Abb&s,  a  lee 
ib'nool  ib'bis',  (often  called  Haly  Abbas,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Arabian  physician,  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  died  about  994.  Little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  His  work,  commonly  known  as 
“  Royal  Book,”  (“  Liber  Regius,”)  is  considered  by  some 
as  the  best  or  most  complete  treatise  on  medicine  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  anciont  times. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn-Rodhw&n,  a'lee  Ib’n  rod'wSn', 
(often  called  Haly  RodofUi,)  a  noted  Arabian  physician, 
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born  near  Cairo  in  Egypt,  flourished  in  the  early  part  ot 
the  eleventh  century. 

Alee-Ibn-Saeed,  (or  Ali-Ibn-Said,)  i'lee  Tb’n 
si'eed',  a  distinguished  Mohammedan  geographer  and 
historian,  born  at  Granada  in  1214;  died  about  1286. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn-Yoonas,  (-Ytinas  or-Younis,) 
i'lee  Tb’n  yoo'nas,  surnamed  Ab'ool  Has'san,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Arabian  astronomer,  born  at  Cairo.  He  was  author 
of  astronomical  tables,  which  were  considered  the  best 
in  the  language.  Died  in  1008. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn-  (Ben-)  Yoosuf,  (or  -Yusuf,) 
i'lee  Ib’n  yoo'soof,  a  sultan  of  Africa  and  Spain  of  the 
Almoravide  dynasty,  began  to  reign  in  1 107.  He  waged 
war  against  the  Christian  princes  of  Spain,  who  captured 
a  number  of  his  cities.  Died  in  1 142-3. 

A'lee-Koo'jee,  [Ger.  spelling,  Ali  Kudschi,]  an 
Ottoman  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople.  Died 
in  1474. 

Alee-Koolee-  (or  Ali-Kuli-)  KJiAn,  i'lee  koo'lee 
K§n,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia, 
succeeded  that  monarch  in  1747.  He  was  dethroned 
and  deprived  of  sight  in  1748. 

A'lee-Mo-ez-zeen',  (Ali-Moezzin  or  -Muezzin,) 
Kapudan  Pasha  under  Sultan  Selim  I.,  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  (1571,) 
where  he  commanded  the  Turkish  fleet. 

Alee-  (Ali-)  Mustafa-Ben- Ahmed,  i'lee  mdos'ti-fi 
ben  iu'med,  an  excellent  Turkish  historian  and  indif¬ 
ferent  poet,  born  at  Gallipoli  in  1542.  His  chief  work 
is  a  universal  history,  called  “Mine  of  Information.” 
Died  in  1599. 

A'lee  (or  Aali)  Pasha,  i'lee  pi'shi,  (Mf.hemed 
Emir,)  a  Turkish  minister  of  state,  born  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1815.  When  very  young  he  entered  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  acting  (1834-36)  as  secretary  of  legation 
at  Vienna,  and  later  (1841-44)  as  ambassador  to  London. 
He  was  foreign  minister  from  1846  to  1852  ;  was  made 
grand  vizier  in  1852,  and  a  second  time  in  1855.  In 
later  years  he  often  held  this  important  place,  with  other 
offices  of  great  influence.  He  was  for  years  the  most 
conspicuous  Turkish  officer  of  his  times.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  honesty,  modesty,  and  capacity  for  affairs,  and, 
though  a  zealous  Moslem,  was  the  steady  friend  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  reform.  He  died  September  7,  1871.  See  also 
Alee-Welee-Zade. 

Alee-Sheer- Ameer,  or  Ali-Shir-Amir,  i'lee'  sheer 
i-meer',  a  Persian  poet  and  statesman,  born  about  1440. 
He  became  vizier  or  prime  minister  of  Sultan  Husain 
of  Persia  about  1470.  He  has  been  styled  the  Mae¬ 
cenas  of  his  age  and  country,  and  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  poet.  Died  about  1500. 

Alee-Welee-Zade,  or  Ali-Weli-Zade,  i'lee  wel'ee 
zi'deh,  surnamed  Arslan,  aRs-lin',  {t.e.  the  “  Lion,”)  and 
commonly  called  Alee  (or  Ali)  Pasha,  was  born  at  Tep- 
aleen,  or  Tepalen,  in  Albania,  about  1750.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  robber.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution,  after  having  sold  his  sword  to  avoid 
starvation,  he  accidentally  discovered,  partially  buried 
in  the  earth,  a  large  iron  box  filled  with  gold.  With  this 
he  levied  two  thousand  Albanian  soldiers.  From  this 
time  forward  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  almost  all 
his  enterprises.  He  possessed  extraordinary  courage, 
shrewdness,  and  strength  of  mind,  and  well  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Porte,  and  of 
the  troubles  in  which  it  was  involved  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations.  In  return  for  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  sultan  appointed  him  Pasha  cf 
Trikala  in  1787.  Soon  after,  by  intrigue,  bribery,  and 
force,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Pasha  of  Yanina, 
(Janina,)  by  which  title  he  is  generally  known.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  rose,  step  by  step,  to  be  the  most  powerful 
subordinate  prince  (subject  he  could  scarcely  be  called) 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  wars  which  convulsed 
Europe  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Alee  Pasha  took  part  now  with  this  power  and  now  with 
that,  as  it  suited  his  interest  Though  the  Porte  had 
abundant  reason  to  distrust  and  fear  him,  its  weakness 
obliged  it  to  temporize.  At  length,  in  1820,  the  Sultan 
Mahmood  II.,  who  had  too  much  pride  and  energy  to 
endure  any  longer  the  greatness  and  independent  spirit 
of  Alee,  sent  against  him  a  powerful  army ;  and,  though 


the  Pasha  of  Yanina  strove  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  then  beginning  to  assert  their  in¬ 
dependence,  he  lost  one  fortress  after  another,  and  wai 
at  last  entrapped  by  the  craft  of  Khurshid  Pasha,  the 
commander  of  the  sultan’s  forces.  Hassan  Pasha  was 
dispatched  for  Alee’s  head.  No  sooner  had  he  announced 
his  errand  than  Alee,  seizing  his  pistols,  rose  with  the 
fury  of  a  lion,  broke  with  one  shot  the  thigh  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  and  with  two  others  killed  two  of  Hassan’s  lieu* 
tenants,  but  was  shot  dead  himself  the  same  moment 
This  occurred  in  February,  1822. 

See  Malte-Brun,  “Tableau  historique  et  politique  de  la  Vie 
d’Ali  Pacha;”  Beauchamp,  “Histoire  du  fameux  Ali  Pacha,’ 
1822  ;  Davenport,  “  Life  of  Ali  Pasha,”  1837  ;  article  on  Ali  Pacha 
in  the  “North  American  Review,”  January,  1824;  Pouqueville, 
“M^moire  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Puissance  d’Ali  Pacha;”  Vaudoncourt, 
“Memoirs  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  including  the  Life  of  Ali  Pacha.” 

Alefeld,  i'leh-fglt',  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a  German 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Giessen  in  1732,  became 
professor  of  medicine  and  physics  at  that  place  in  1758, 
and  died  in  1774. 

Alegambe,  i'l$h-g&Mb'  or  i'leh-gim'beh,  (Philip,) 
a  learned  Flemish  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels  in  1592.  He 
became  superior  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1652.  He  was  the  principal  author  of 
an  excellent  work  entitled  “  Library  of  the  Writers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,”  (“Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu,”  1643,)  devoted  to  the  biography  and  bibliography 
of  Jesuit  writers. 

Alegre,  d’,  di'ligR',  (Yves  or  Ives,  bv,)  Baron,  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  captain,  who  served  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  from  1495  to  I5I2» 
when  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops  in  the 
battle  of  Ravenna. 

Alegre,  d’,  (Yves,)  Marqui-s,  a  distinguished  French 
general  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He  became  marshal 
of  France  in  1724.  Died  in  1733,  aged  about  eighty. 

Alejandro,  the  Spanish  for  Alexander,  which  see. 

Aleko  Pasha.  See  Alexander  Vogorides. 

Alekseief  or  Alexejev,  i-lgx-a'-ySf,  (Feodor  Ya- 
KOVLEVITCH,)  a  Russian  architectural  painter,  born  in 
1755-  He  excelled  in  perspective,  and  in  a  skilful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  his  pictures  were 
drawn.  Died  in  1821. 

Alemagna,  di,  d6  i-li-min'yi,  (Giusto,)  [Lat.  Jus'- 
tus  de  Alema'nia,]  an  eminent  artist,  probably  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin,  painted  at  Genoa  about  1450. 

Al'e-man,  [Fr.  pron.  il'mftN',]  (Louis,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1390,  was  made  car¬ 
dinal  in  1426.  For  his  resolute  defence  of  the  authority 
of  the  councils  in  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Papal  see,  Eugenius  IV.  issued  a  bull  depriving  him  of 
all  his  ecclesiastical  dignities  ;  but  these  were  restored 
by  Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius.  Aleman  died 
in  1452. 

Aleman,  i-li-min',  (Mateo,)  a  Spanish  writer  of  the 
time  of  Philip  II.,  born  at  Seville  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
novel,  “  Guzman  de  Alfarache,”  (gooth-min'  di  il-fi- 
ri'chi,)(i599,)  which  was  translated  into  many  languages  ; 
and  of  a  few  other  works  of  less  importance.  Aleman  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  as  well  as 
of  great  wit  and  judgment.  He  was  employed  twenty 
years  in  the  department  of  finances.  Died  in  1610. 

Alemand,  il'mSN',  (Louis  Augustin,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1653.  He  practised  law  and 
medicine  at  Grenoble,  and  displayed  both  judgment  and 
erudition  in  his  works,  among  which  is  a  collection  of 
critical  remarks  on  the  history  of  words,  called  “New 
Observations,  or  Civil  War  of  the  French  respecting 
Language,”  (“Nouvelles  Observations,  ou  Guerre  Civile 
des  Frai^ais  sur  la  Langue,”  1688.)  Died  in  1728. 

Alemann,  i'leh-min ,  (Conrad,)  a  German  writer, 
born  at  Magdeburg  in  1309.  Died  in  1398. 

Alemanni,  i-li-min'nee,  sometimes  written  Ala- 
manno,  i-li-min'no,  (Antonio,)  a  Florentine  poet, 
who  flourished  about  1500.  He  is  cited  for  the  putity 
of  his  style  in  the  “Vocabolario  della  Crusca.” 

Alemanni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  son  of  1  .uigi,  the 
celebrated  poet  noticed  below,  born  in  1519,  became  a 
privy  counsellor  of  Francis  I.,  and,  in  1558,  Bishop  o» 
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Mascon,  (MScon.)  He  wrote  several  sonnets  and  let¬ 
ters.  Died  in  1581. 

Alemanni,  written  also  Alamanni,  H-H-min'nee, 
(Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence  in 
1495.  He  removed  to  Paris  about  1530,  and  passed 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  in  whom  he  found 
a  liberal  patron,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Charles  V.  in  1544.  He  was  also  patronized  by 
Henry  II.  His  chief  work  is  an  excellent  didactic  poem 
on  agriculture,  “La  Coltivazione,”  (1546,)  which,  says 
Ginguene,  “abounds  in  elegant  imitations  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  and  in  true  and  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
rural  beauties  of  Italy  and  France.”  He  was  author  of 
numerous  sonnets,  epigrams,  elegies,  satires,  etc.  Died 
at  Amboise  in  1556. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Tiraboschi,  “  Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe.” 

Alemanni,  (Luigi,)  a  grand-nephew  of  the  poet  of 
that  name,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1558.  He  was  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  author  of  several  short  Latin  poems. 
Died  in  1603. 

Alemanni,  (Niccol6,)  an  antiquary  of  Greek  origin, 
born  at  Ancona  in  1583.  He  became  a  priest,  and  was 
for  some  time  professor  of  Greek  in  Rome.  In  1614 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  the  ninth  book  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Procopius,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes.  Died 
in  1626. 

Alemans,  Sl'mftN',  a  miniature-painter  of  rare  merit, 
resided  at  Brussels  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  works  were  in  great  demand,  and  com¬ 
manded  very  high  prices. 

Alembek,  ii'lem-b^k',  (Louis  Valerian,)  a  Polish 
poet,  born  at  Leopol  about  1620.  Died  about  1690. 

Alembert,  d’,  dt'lSN'baiR',  (Jean  le  Rond — leh 
t6n,)  an  eminent  French  geometer  and  philosopher, 
born  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  November,  1717,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  M.  Destouches-Canon,  a  commissary 
of  artillery,  and  Madame  de  Tencin,  an  authoress. 
Having  been  found  exposed  in  the  street,  he  was  placed 
by  the  police  in  the  care  of  a  glazier’s  wife,  named  Rous¬ 
seau,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up.  A  few  days  after  his 
birth  his  parents  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  1200 
livres.  It  is  said  that  after  his  remarkable  talents  be¬ 
came  known  his  mother  discovered  herself  to  him,  but 
he  replied,  “  Je  ne  connais  qu’une  mere,  e’est  la  vitriere,” 
(“  I  know  but  one  mother — the  glazier’s  wife.”)  He  was 
educated  in  the  College  Mazarin,  which  he  entered  in 
1730.  After  he  left  college  he  studied  mathematics  and 
law,  and  continued  to  reside  with  his  foster-mother  for 
many  years. 

Having  written  a  “Memoir  on  the  Integral  Calculus,” 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741.  He 
published,  in  1743,  a  celebrated  “  Treatise  on  Dynamics,” 
containing  an  important  principle  which  will  always  be 
known  by  the  name  of  D’Alembert,  and  which  initiated  a 
revolution  in  physico-mathematical  sciences.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  in  question  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  every  force 
applied  to  a  system  must  produce  its  entire  effect  some¬ 
where,  if  not  at  the  point  of  application,  then  somewhere 
else.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  absolute  equality  at 
all  times  between  the  entire  amount  of  force  applied  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  effects  produced :  thus,  one  portion 
of  the  force  may  be  spent  in  neutralizing  an  antagonistic 
force, — for  example,  in  overcoming  the  momentum  which 
a  body  may  have  already  acquired ;  another  portion, 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  caused  by  friction ;  a 
third,  in  imparting  motion  in  a  new  direction.  D’Alem¬ 
bert’s  work  “On  the  General  Theory  of  the  Winds” 
gained  a  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1746.  He 
declined,  in  1752,  the  invitation  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  who  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Academy  with  a  liberal  pension,  but  he  accepted  an  un¬ 
conditional  pension  of  1200  francs  from  that  monarch 
in  1754.  From  this  time  until  his  death  a  constant  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence  was  maintained  between  him  and 
Frederick. 

D’Alembert  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1754,  and  received  a  pension  of  1200  francs  from  Louis 
XV.  in  1756.  He  declined,  in  1762,  an  urgent  invitation 


from  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  to  come  to  her  court  and 
direct  the  education  of  her  son  for  a  salary  of  100,00c 
francs. 

About  176411c  became  attached  to  the  accomplished 
Mademoiselle  de  l’Espinasse,  who  lived  with  him  twelve 
years,  but  rendered  him  unhappy  by  her  growing  indif¬ 
ference  to  him  and  her  partiality  to  another.  (See  Espi- 
nasse.)  D’Alembert  was  for  a  time  joint  editor  with 
Diderot  of  the  famous  “Encyclopedic,”  (commenced 
about  1750,)  for  which  he  wrote  many  mathematical 
articles,  and  an  introductory  discourse  that  was  highly 
commended  as  a  model  of  accurate  thinking  and  elegant 
composition.  (See  Diderot.)  For  many  years  he  was 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  to  whom  he 
was  as  superior  in  justness  of  thought  as  he  was  in¬ 
ferior  in  wit  and  brilliancy.  D’Alembert  was  a  skeptic 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  (i.e.  a  “doubter”  or  “in¬ 
quirer,”)  but  not  a  scoffer  or  blasphemer,  as  he  has  been 
commonly  represented.  We  find  in  his  published  works 
no  attacks  on  the  Christian  religion;  although  he  did  not 
conceal  his  hostility  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

In  1772  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  wrote  “  Eloges”  of  the  members  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  who  died  between  1700  and  1772.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  “  Researches  on  Various  Important 
Points  of  the  System  of  the  Universe,”  (3  vols.,  1754- 
56;)  “Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,”  (5 
vols.  ;)  and  “Elements  of  Philosophy,”  (1759.)  He  was 
a  member  of  all  the  prominent  learned  societies  of  Eu 
rope.  Died  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  October,  1783. 

Lacroix,  in  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  expresses 
the  opinion  that  D’Alembert  should  be  ranked  as  high 
as  any  contemporary  geometer,  when  we  consider  the 
difficulties  he  overcame,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  methods 
which  he  invented,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  ideas. 

“His  literary  works,”  says  Lacroix,  “constantly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  perfection  of  reason  and  the  propagation 
of  correct  ideas,  were  highly  appreciated  by  all  men  of 
sense,  ( bons  esprits .)  All  of  them  are  remarkable  for  a 
pure  diction,  a  neat  style,  and  strong  or  pithy  thought.” 
His  character  presents  many  amiable  traits,  among  which 
are  candour,  modesty,  and  beneficence. 

See  “Eloge  de  D’Alembert,”  par  Condorckt;  a  notice  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  edition  of  his  literary  and  philosophical  works 
published  by  J.  B.  Bastien,  Paris,  18  vols.,  1805  ;  and  the  notice  pre¬ 
fixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  by  Bossange,  5  vols.,  1821 ;  N.  Ro¬ 
sen  von  Rosenstein,  “  Lefnadsbeskrifning  ofver  J.  L.  d’Alembert,” 
Stockholm,  8vo,  17S7;  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Alen,  van,  vtn  £'len,  (or  van  0'l?n,)  (John,  or  Jan,) 
a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  1631,  imitated  Melchior  Hon- 
dekoeter.  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1698. 

Alence,  d’,  df'lfiN's^',  (Joachim,)  a  French  astron¬ 
omer  and  physicist,  born  in  Paris.  Died  in  1707. 

Alengon,  a-len'sgn  or  S'ISn's^n',  Counts,  and  after¬ 
wards  Dukes  of,  a  distinguished  line  of  French  noble* 
in  the  middle  ages. 

Alengon,  (Charles  de  Valois — vtl'wi',)  Count 
of,  a  brother  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  King  of  France 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346. 

Alengon,  (Charles,)  Duke  of,  a  grandson  of  Jean, 
who  died  in  1476,  was  bom  in  1489.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Francis  I.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  shame  for 
his  misconduct  in  that  action.  Died  in  1525* 

Alengon,  (Francois,)  Duke  of,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  born  ir.  1554;  died  in  1584.  He 
was  awkwardly  made,  was  disfigured  by  the  small-pox, 
and,  to  crown  all,  was  of  a  cowardly  and  malignant  dis¬ 
position.  Although  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  his  time,  he  accomplished  nothing 
useful  or  great.  He  paid  court  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  his  proposals  were  very  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  her,  but  the  marriage  was  broken  off  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  a  Catholic. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Simonde  de  Sismondi, 
“  Histoire  des  Francis Sully,  “  Memoires  Motley,  “  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  iii.  ;  Froude,  “Reign  of  Elizabeth.’ 

Alengon,  (Jean,)  first  Duke  of,  a  French  nobleman, 
born  in  1385.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt 

in  1415-  _ _ 

(gl^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Alen5on,  (Jean,)  fourth  Duke  of,  a  French  noble¬ 
man  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.,  noted 
for  his  turbulent  ambition.  Died  in  prison  about  1474. 

Aleni,  l-la'nee,  or  Alenio,  d-la'ne-o,  (Giulio,)  a 
learned  Italian  Jesuit  and  missionary,  born  at  Brescia. 
He  visited  China  in  1610,  and  preached  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  ;  he  caused  several  churches  to  be  erected,  and 
made  many  converts.  Died  in  China  in  1649.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Aleni,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cremona  in  1500.  Died  about  1560. 

Aleotti,  H-li-ot'tee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  en¬ 
gineer  and  architect,  born  near  Ferrara  in  1546;  died  in 
1636.  His  chief  work  is  the  theatre  of  Parma. 

Aler,  A'\tx,  (Paul,)  a  German  Jesuit,  born  in  Lux- 
embuig  in  1656,  passed  many  years  as  a  teacher  at  Co¬ 
logne.  He  wrote  several  Latin  dramas,  and  published 
a  popular  school-book  called  “  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,’’ 
of  which  it  is  said  he  was  not  the  author.  Died  in  1727. 

Ales,  Aless,  or  Alesse,  d-less',  [Lat.  Alesius,  a-lee'- 
she-us,]  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1500.  His  family  name  was  Alane. 
He  was  driven  into  exile  about  1530  by  persecution  for 
religion,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  from  1543  until  1565. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  several  books  of  Scripture, 
and  some  polemical  works.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1565. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Mackenzie,  “  Lives  of  Scotch  Writers.” 

Ales,  t'lSs',  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  Vicomte  de 
Corbet,  a  French  writer,  born  in  Touraine  in  1715. 
His  chief  work  is  “  On  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  (2  vols.,  1 758.) 
Died  about  1770. 

Alesio,  i-la'se-o,  (Matteo  Pietro;  more  properly 
Matteo  Lecce — l£t'ch&,)  a  painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Rome,  was  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  worked 
at  Seville.  His  fresco  of  Saint  Christopher  in  that  city  is 
highly  praised.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in  1600. 

Alesius.  See  Ales,  (Alexander.) 

Alessandresku,  iU-£s-sin-dr§sk',  or,  less  correctly, 
Alexandres 'co,  (Gregory,)  a  Roumanian  poet,  born 
at  Tergovist  about  1812.  He  served  in  the  army,  was 
imprisoned  for  his  liberalism  in  politics,  but  became  in 
1859  finance  minister.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Fables, 
Satires,  and  Letters.”  Died  at  Bucharest  in  1885. 

Alessandri,  J-lSs-sin'dRee,  (Alessandro,)  [in  Latin, 
Alexan'der  ab  Alexan'dro,]  an  Italian  writer  and 
jurist,  born  at  Naples  about  1460;  died  in  1523.  He  left 
a  work  on  philology,  called  “Dies  Geniales,”  (1522,) 
often  reprinted.  It  is  on  the  model  of  the  “Attic 
Nights”  of  Aulus  Gellius. 

Alessandri,  &-l£s-s&n'dRee,  (Felice,)  an  Italian 
composer  of  operas,  born  at  Rome  in  1742.  Died  about 
1810. 

Alessandri,  (Innocente,)  an  Italian  engraver  of 
Venice,  born  about  1742. 

Alessandrini,  i-lgs-siin-dRee'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  medical  writer,  born  at  Trent  in  1506.  Died  in 
1590. 

Alessandro,  the  Italian  for  Alexander,  which  see. 

Alessandro,  a-lSs-sSn'dRo,  and  Ju'll-o,  (or  Giuglio, 
jool'yo,)  two  Italian  fresco-painters,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  pupils  of  Raphael,  (or,  according  to  some 
writers,  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,)  and  appear  to  have  been 
partners.  They  worked  for  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and 
decorated  the  Alhambra.  Died  about  1530. 

Alessi,  a-lgs'see,  (Galeazzo,  gi-li-at'so,)  an  eminent 
Italian  architect,  born  at  Perugia  in  1500,  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Michael  Angelo.  Having  adorned  his 
native  city  with  several  palazzi,  (palaces,)  he  was  called 
to  Genoa  in  1552,  to  design  the  Carignano  Church.  He 
was  architect  of  the  Grimaldi  Palace,  and  of  other  grand 
palaces  of  Genoa.  Died  in  1572. 

See  Q.  de  Quincy,  “Histoire  des  plus  calibres  Architectes ; 
Milizia,  “Vitede’  piu  celebri  Architetti.” 

Alessio  Fiemontese,  i-lgs'se-o  pe-4-mon-ta'si, 
[Lat.  Alex'is  Pedemonta'nus,]  a  physician  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  who  dealt  in  secret  remedies.  Stung  by 
remorse  at  the  death  of  a  person  who,  as  he  supposed 
might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  communicated  his  know 


ledge  to  the  attending  surgeon,  he  resolved  to  make 
known  to  the  world  all  his  remedies,  and  published  a 
curious  book  called  “The  Secrets  of  Alexis  of  Pied¬ 
mont.” 

AFe-vas  or  Aleu'as,  [’AAevaf,]  an  ancient  Greek 
statuary,  who  worked  in  bronze.  He  is  mentioned  bv 
Pliny. 

Al-ex-am'e-nus,  [’AAe£a/tev6f,]  a  native  of  Teos,  was, 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  first  Greek  who  wrote  dia¬ 
logues  in  the  Socratic  style. 

Al-ex-an'der  [’AA i£<mlpof]  I.,  King  of  Macedonia, 
a  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  began  to  reign  about  500  B.c.  He 
was  obliged  to  join  his  forces  with  the  army  of  Persian 
invaders  in  480. 

Alexander  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  a  son  oi 
Amyntas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  about  370  B.C.  He 
was  assassinated  in  367. 

Alexander  [Gr. 'A Lat.  Alexan'der  ;  Fr. 
Alexandre,  AlSk'sfiNdR';*  It.  Alessandro,  H-lSs-siin'- 
dRo;  Sp.  Alejandro,  i-li-Hin'dRo ;  Persian  and  Turk¬ 
ish,  Iskan'der  and  Sikan'der]  surnamed  the  Great, 
the  first  in  order  of  time  of  the  four  most  celebrated  com¬ 
manders  of  whom  history  makes  mention, t  and  the  third 
Macedonian  king  of  his  name,  was  born  at  Pella,  356  B.C. 
He  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  being  descended 
on  his  father’s  side  from  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  on  his  mother’s  from  the  kings  of  Epirus, 
who  boasted  their  descent  from  Achilles.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent 
for  Aristotle,  that  he  might  become  the  tutor  of  the 
young  prince.  Under  this  illustrious  master,  the  greatest 
intellect  of  that  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age,  Alexander 
rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  devel¬ 
oped  mental  powers  of  the  highest  order.  Unhappily, 
his  descent  from  Achilles,  and  the  flattery  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers  around  him,  gave  his  mind  an  early  bias  toward* 
war,  and  the  ambition  to  be  a  great  conqueror  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  The  Iliad  was  his  favour¬ 
ite  book ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  copy  of  that  poem 
which  he  regularly  placed  under  his  pillow  at  night  along 
with  his  sword.  He  seemed  fitted  to  excel  in  every  de 
partment  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  every  manly  and 
martial  exercise.  In  horsemanship  he  was  unequalled ; 
and  when  the  famous  steed  Bucephalus  was  brought  to 
Pella,  the  Macedonian  capital,  as  none  of  the  grooms  or 
nobles  could  manage  him,  Philip,  displeased,  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  sent  back  whence  he  came  ;  but  the  young 
prince  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  his  skill.  His  wish 
was  at  first  regarded  as  the  thoughtless  expression  of 
youthful  folly ;  but,  when  he  earnestly  insisted,  the  king 
asked  what  forfeit  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  in  case  he 
failed.  “The  price  of  the  horse,” said  Alexander.^  Pie 
had  observed  that  Bucephalus  was  excited  by  his  own 
shadow.  He  therefore  turned  the  horse’s  head  towards 
the  sun,  and,  at  the  same  time  using  every  means  to 
soothe  him,  he  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  him  under 
complete  control.  The  king  was  so  delighted  with  his 
son’s  success  that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  joy,  telling 
him  he  must  seek  for  another  kingdom,  for  Macedonia 
was  too  small  for  him.  He  had  such  confidence  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  abilities,  that  when  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium  he  left  the  young  prince,  then  only 
sixteen  years  old,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence.  According  to  Plutarch,  Philip  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  Macedonians  call  his  son  “  king,”  while  he  him¬ 
self  received  the  title  of  “  general  ”  only.  When  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Alexander  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Chaerone'a,  and  the  victory  which 
Philip  won  on  that  memorable  field  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  son’s  courage  and  valour.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  (336  B.C.,)  Alexander,  who  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Several  ol 
the  Grecian  states  which  had  been  subjugated  by  Philip, 
deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  regaining  their 


#  Chaucer  has  A  lexandre  and  A  lisaunder,  the  latter  being  evi 
dently  derived  from  the  Italian,  but  not  improbably  through  an  old 
F rench  form. 

t  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon, 
i  The  price  of  Bucephalus,  says  Pliny,  in  his  “Natural  History,” 
was  sixteen  talents, — probably  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  oi 
our  money. 
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ir dependence.  Alexander’s  energy  and  promptitude, 
however,  disconcerted  all  their  measures,  and  even 
those  who  had  been  most  active  submitted  to  his  power 
without  a  struggle.  But  soon  after,  while  he  wras  en¬ 
gaged  in  subduing  the  Triballi  and  other  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  in  the  east  of  Europe,  a  report  having  been  circu¬ 
lated  that  he  was  dead,  the  Thebans  revolted  a  second 
time.  But  the  young  king  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid 
strides,  and  was  soon  at  their  gates.  The  city  was  taken 
by  storm,  the  houses  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  all  the 
citizens  who  had  escaped  massacre  in  the  assault  were 
sold  into  slavery — the  posterity  of  the  poet  Pindar, 
and  the  families  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  revolt, 
alone  excepted.  The  other  states  of  Greece,  intimi¬ 
dated  by  this  terrible  example,  were  fain  to  accept  Alex¬ 
ander  as  their  ruler.  In  a  general  assembly  held  not 
long  after,  at  Corinth,  he  was  chosen  generalissimo  of 
all  the  Grecian  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  against 
Persia.  In  the  spring  of  334  B.c.  he  passed  over  into 
Asia  Minor  with  an  army  of  not  more  than  35,000  men, 
including  the  cavalry,  which  scarcely  amounted  to  5000. 
He  first  engaged  the  Persians  at  the  river  Grani'cus, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  passage.  Al¬ 
though  the  Macedonians  fought  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
being  attacked  by  the  Persians  while  they  were  still  in 
the  river,  they  soon  put  their  enemies  to  night.  He  af¬ 
terwards  advanced  to  Gordium,  where  was  the  famous 
Gordian  knot.  He  had  been  told  that  the  fates  had  de¬ 
creed  the  empire  of  the  world  to  him  who  should  untie 
the  knot.  He  tried  therefore  for  some  time ;  but,  finding 
all  his  efforts  to  be  vain,  he  at  last  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  the  knot,  declaring  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
untie  it.  In  333  b.c.,  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Macedonia,  he  advanced  to  meet  Darius,  who  had 
assembled  an  army  of  about  600,000  men.  The  opposing 
forces  met  at  Issus.  The  Persians  were  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter.  Darius  himself  escaped  from  the 
battle,  but  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters  were 
taken  by  the  conqueror,  who  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  The  booty  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  after  their  victory 
at  Issus  was  immense.  Before  proceeding  farther,  Alex¬ 
ander  deemed  it  wisest  to  reduce  the  maritime  states. 
Most  of  the  other  towns  and  cities  submitted  at  once  to 
his  power;  but  Tyre  offered  a  most  determined  resist¬ 
ance.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months,  during  which  the 
Tyrians  defended  the  place  with  equal  skill  and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  the  city  was  taken,  332  B.c.  The  glory  of  this 
achievement,  however,  was  stained  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror  towards  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  several 
thousands  were  mercilessly  slaughtered,  and  the  remain¬ 
der,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  sold  into  slavery. 
As  he  proceeded  southward,  all  the  towns  opened  their 
gates  except  Gaza,  which  experienced  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Tyre.  Alexander  then  marched  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  people,  who  were  weary 
of  the  Persian  domination,  as  a  liberator.  Here  he 
founded  a  city  called,  after  his  own  name,  Alexandria. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  on 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  in  the  hope,  as  some 
say,  that  the  god  would  acknowledge  him  as  his  son. 
This  acknowledgment  having  been  made  through  the 
priest  of  the  temple,  Alexander  returned  to  Egypt,  and, 
not  long  after,  marched  against  Darius,  who  had  col¬ 
lected  another  army  of  more  than  a  million  men,  with 
40,000  cavalry.  The  Macedonians  had  only  about  40,000 
foot-soldiers  and  7000  horsemen.  The  armies  met  at 
Gaugamela,  near  Arbela,  331  b.c.  The  Persians  were 
routed  with  immense  slaughter.  Soon  after  Babylon  and 
Susa  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Persepolis, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  defended  by  Ariobarzanes, 
was  taken  after  a  slight  resistance.  Alexander  was  now 
the  undisputed  master  of  Persia;  but  his  successes 
appear  to  have  turned  his  brain.  Having  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  a  god,  he  thought  that  he  owed  no 
obedience  to  laws  which  were  made  for  mortals  only. 
While  at  Persepolis,  he  is  said,  in  a  drunken  revel,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  to  have  set  fire,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  kings,  then  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In 
330  B.c.,  having  learned  that  Darius  was  collecting 


another  army  in  Media,  Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him.  The  Persian  king  fled  towards  Bactria ;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  its  confines  he  was  murdered  by  Bessus, 
the  satrap  of  that  country,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Persia.  The  conqueror  came  up  just  as  Darius  was 
breathing  his  last.  The  dying  king,  covered  with  wounds, 
lay  extended  on  a  chariot.  At  this  sad  spectacle  Alex¬ 
ander  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  caused  the  body 
of  Darius  to  be  conveyed  to  Persepolis  and  interred  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  He  then  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Bessus,  who,  having  at  last  fallen  into  his 
hands,  was  put  to  death,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  the 
following  manner.  lie  was  attached  by  his  limbs  to  two 
trees,  which  had  been  bent  towards  each  other  for  this 
purpose,  and,  on  their  being  allowed  to  recoil,  his  body 
was  torn  asunder.  Alexander  had  carried  his  victorious 
arms  to  the  northward  beyond  the  Jaxartes.  He  after¬ 
wards  subdued  Sogdiana.  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince, 
had,  for  the  sake  of  security,  placed  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  a  fortress  built  upon  a  lofty  rock.  Alexander 
took  it,  and  was  so  deeply  smitten  with  the  beauty  of 
Roxana,  one  of  the  daughters,  that  he  married  her. 
After  his  conquest  of  Persia  there  were  formed  against 
his  life  two  conspiracies,  in  the  first  of  which  Philotas, 
the  son  of  Parmenio,  was  implicated,  and  which  led  to 
the  death  both  of  son  and  father,  (see  Parmenio  ;)  the 
second,  of  which  Hermolaus  was  the  chief  instigator,  in¬ 
volved  Callisthenes,  the  pupil,  and,  according  to  some 
the  nephew',  according  to  others  the  cousin,  of  Aristotle, 
and  several  of  the  royal  pages.  All  the  conspirators 
were  put  to  death,  except  Callisthenes,  who  was  muti¬ 
lated  and  afterwards  killed ;  though  some  say  he  de¬ 
stroyed  himself  by  poison. 

In  327  B.  C.  Alexander  invaded  India,  a  country  of  which 
until  that  time  even  the  name  was  scarcely  knowrn  to  the 
Greeks.  Having  crossed  the  Indus,  he  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Taxiles,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  region,  who 
is  said  to  have  brought  him,  in  addition  to  a  large  body 
of  troops,  one  hundred  and  thirty  elephants.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  met  with  little  opposition  until  he  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  (Jhylum.)  Here  his  ad¬ 
vance  was  resisted  by  a  king  named  Porus,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  with  a  large  number  of  elephants.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle,  Alexander  was  victo¬ 
rious.  He  took  Porus  prisoner,  but  afterwards  he  re¬ 
stored  him  to  his  kingdom  and  treated  him  with  the 
highest  consideration.  His  favourite  horse  Bucephalus 
had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  battle,  so  that  he  died 
soon  after.  On  the  spot  where  he  was  buried  Alexander 
founded  a  town,  which  he  called,  in  honour  of  him,  Buce- 
phala.  He  afterwards  advanced,  subduing  many  cities* 
in  his  course,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis,  (Gharra,)  when  ms 
soldiers  refused  to  go  any  farther.  His  commands  and 
entreaties  were  equally  unavailing,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning.  Having  previously  given  orders 
that  a  fleet  should  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  they  imme¬ 
diately  embarked  upon  that  river,  continuing  their  course 
down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  Committing  his  fleet  to 
Nearchus,  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Susa.  In  his  march 
he  encountered  incredible  hardships,  and  a  large  number 
of  his  men  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst.  At  Susa, 
where  he  rested  for  some  time,  he  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Darius  ;  and  to  all  those  Mace¬ 
donians  (amounting,  it  is  said,  to  9000  or  10,000)  who 
married  Persian  women  he  gave  presents.  His  object 
was  to  unite  the  two  nations  as  intimately  as  possible 
Soon  after,  his  friend  Hephaestion  died,  for  whose  loss 
he  was  for  a  long  time  inconsolable.  As  he  was  forming 
vast  projects  for  the  improvement  of  his  empire,  and  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  surrounding  nations,  he  died  at 
Babylon,  323  B.C.,  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

In  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  in  the  splendour 
of  his  exploits,  Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed 
all  other  military  heroes.  He  overran  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients,  almost 
as  quickly  as  the  same  could  have  been  explored  by  an 
active  and  enterprising  traveller.  Even  now,  afler  the 
lapse  of  twenty-two  hundred  years,  his  name  is  still 
“  familiar  as  household  words”  in  most  of  the  countries 
that  he  conquered.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state — 
in  order  to  show  what  a  deep  impression  the  arms  and 
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policy  of  Alexander  had  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Persian  nation — that  Firdousee,  (Firdausi,)  in  his  great 
historic  poem,  the  “Shah  Nameh,”  written  about  the 
year  1000  A.D.,  speaks  of  Alexander  (Iskander)  as  the 
greatest  of  heroes;  but,  following  probably  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  the  poe-t  represents  him  as  the  son 
of  a  Persian  king  who  had  married  a  Macedonian  prin¬ 
cess,  and,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  father  in  Mace- 
don,  Alexander  was  born.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  that  they 
considered  his  glory  too  great  not  to  be  appropriated  at 
least  in  part  by  themselves.  Although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Alexander  owed  more  to  fortune  than  any 
other  of  the  great  conquerors  mentioned  in  history,  it 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  his  military  talents  were 
of  the  very  highest  order.  Many  of  his  views  of  public 
policy  were  liberal  and  enlightened ;  and  his  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  greatness  and  dignity  that  became  a  king 
were  very  different  from  those  of  an  ordinary  or  vulgar 
sovereign.  Undoubtedly,  much  of  what  was  greatest  and 
noblest  in  his  character  was  due  to  the  instructions  of 
his  illustrious  teacher  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  certainly  no 
small  praise  that  the  royal  pupil  was,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  before  his  brain  had  been  turned 
by  his  unparalleled  successes,  every  way  worthy  of  such 
a  teacher.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  an 
affectionate  reverence  such  as  he  felt  for  no  other  human 
being,  not  even  his  father.  And  if  these  sentiments  were 
afterwards  somewhat  changed  by  the  folly  or  crime  of 
Aristotle’s  relative  Callisthenes,  they  were  never  wholly 
extinguished.  There  was  in  Alexander’s  nature  a  gene¬ 
rosity  and  magnanimity  rare  even  among  men  most 
distinguished  for  greatness  of  soul.  His  treatment  of 
the  family  of  Darius,  and  his  generous  conduct  towards 
Porus,  have  already  been  spoken  of.  We  may  cite 
another  example  of  his  magnanimity,  related  by  Plutarch 
and  some  other  writers.  A  letter  from  Parmenio,  one 
of  his  ablest  and  most  trusted  officers,  informed  Alex¬ 
ander,  when  he  was  once  lying  very  ill,  that  his  physi¬ 
cian  Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  with  presents  of 
immense  value  and  the  promise  of  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  to  take  him  off  by  poison.  As  Philip  entered  the 
chamber  with  a  cup  of  medicine  for  his  royal  patient, 
Alexander  drew  the  letter  from  under  his  pillow  and 
gave  it  to  him  to  read,  while  he  himself,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  drank  off  the  medicine  prepared  for 
him.  The  result  fully  justified  the  trust  with  which 
Philip’s  character  had  inspired  him,  and  which  his  coun¬ 
tenance  then  confirmed.  Although  the  strength  of  his 
intellect  and  of  his  will  was  most  extraordinary,  unhap¬ 
pily  that  of  his  passions  was  still  greater.  Accordingly, 
we  behold  him,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  so  elated 
as  eagerly  to  accept  the  adoration  which  his  flatterers 
offered  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  yet  surrendering  him¬ 
self  up  at  one  time  to  the  most  insane  paroxysms  of 
anger,  at  another  to  the  most  passionate  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable  grief.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  slew  his  friend  and  foster- 
brother  Clitus,  who  had  once  saved  his  life,  after  which 
he  became  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  remorse  no  less  violent 
than  his  anger  nad  been,  so  that  had  he  not  been  re¬ 
strained  by  his  friends  he  would  probably  have  killed 
himself,  rope,  in  his  “Temple  of  Fame,”  appropriately 
calls  him 

“The  youth  who  all  things  but  himself  subdued.” 

See  Plutarch’s  “  Lives Arrian’s  “  History  of  Alexander’s 
Expedition;”  “Life  of  Alexander,”  by  Quintus  Curtius;  “Bib¬ 
liotheca”  of  Diodorus  Siculus,”  books  xvii.-xx. ;  Sainte-Croix, 
“  Examen  critique  des  anciens  Historiens  d’ Alexandre  le  Grand,” 
*7751  Droysen,  “  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen,”  1833;  Wil¬ 
liams,  “Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  1829;  Thirl- 
wall,  “  History  of  Greece Valerius,  “  Historia  Alexandri  Magni,” 
1589;  Lehmann,  “  Historia  .Magni  Alexandri,”  1667;  Kossin, 
“L’Eroismo  ponderato  nella  Vita  di  Alessandro  il  Grande,”  2  vols., 
1716  ;  Fonseca-Rebelo,  “  Historia  abreviada  de  Alexandra  Magno,” 
1753;  Linguet,  “Histoire  du  Si6cle  d’Alexandre  le  Grand,”  1762 
De  Bury,  “Vie  d’Alexandre  le  Grand,”  1760;  G.  Schlegel,  “Ein- 
leitung  zu  einer  Alexandropadie  oder  liber  die  Jugendjahre  Alexanders 
des  Grossen,”  1775;  Gustav  Pfizer,  “Geschichte  Alexanders  des 
Grossen,”  1845;  Ignaz  A.  Fessler,  “Alexander  der  Eroberer,* 
1797;  C.  Matthias,  “Historia  Alexandri  Magni,”  1645;  F.  Ad 
gusti,  “  Riflessionicritichesopra  il  Carattere  e  le  Gesta  d’Alessandro 
etc.,”  1764. 

Alexander  IV.,  a  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  ana 
Roxana,  was  born  in  323  b.c.,  after  his  father’s  death.  He 
was  saluted  as  king  by  the  army  at  Babylon,  and  was 


under  the  guardianship  of  successive  regents,  Perdiccab, 
Anti  pater,  and  Polysperchon.  About  316  he  fell  into 
the  power  of  Cassander,  who  put  him  and  Roxana  to 
death  in  310  B.C. 

Alexander  V.  of  Macedonia,  was  the  third  son  of 
Cassander.  He  disputed  with  his  brother  Antipater  for 
the  royal  power,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  294  B.c. 

Alexander  1,  King  of  Epirus,  was  a  son  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  against 
the  Lucanians  about  330  B.C. 

Alexander  II.  of  Epirus,  succeeded  his  father  Pyr¬ 
rhus  in  272  b.c.  He  waged  war  against  Demetrius  of 
Macedon.  Died  about  242  B.c. 

Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  usurped 
the  throne  in  369  B.c.,  and  was  notorious  for  cruelty. 
He  was  compelled  by  Epaminondas  to  give  up  Pelopidas, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  in  367.  In  364  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Thebans  under  Pelopidas,  who  fell  in 
the  action.  He  was  killed  by  conspirators  in  359  b.c. 

Alexander  I.  of  Egypt,  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes  II.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra 
eighteen  years,  from  107  to  89  B.c.  He  was  dethroned 
and  killed  in  battle  soon  after  the  latter  date.  His  son 
Alexander  reigned  a  few  weeks  in  81  B.c.,  and  was 
killed  by  his  own  subjects  in  the  same  year. 

Alexander  I.,  surnamed  Ba'las,  King  of  Syria,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  began 
to  reign  in  150  B.c.,  after  he  had  defeated  Demetrius 
Soter  in  battle,  and  after  the  Roman  Senate  had  issued 
a  decree  in  his  favour.  The  kingdom  was  invaded  in  148 
by  an  army  raised  by  Demetrius  II.,  and  by  another  under 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Alexander  in  147.  He  fled  into  Arabia,  where  he  was 
killed  in  146  B.c.  His  surname  of  Balas  is  supposed  to 
signify  “Lord.” 

See  Josephus,  “  History  of  the  Jews.” 

Alexander  II.,  otherwise  called  Alexander  Za- 
bi'nas,  (or  Zebina,  i.e.  “  a  purchased  slave,”)  was  a 
pretender,  who,  being  favoured  or  instigated  by  Ptolemy 
Physcon  of  Egypt,  obtained  the  throne  of  Syria  in  128 
B.c.,  after  he  had  defeated  Demetrius  II.  Refusing  to 
pay  tribute,  he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Ptolemy,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  in  122  B.c. 

Alexander,  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and 
a  son  of  Aristobu'lus  II.  Pie  raised  an  army  in  57  B.c. 
and  entered  Judea,  then  occupied  by  the  Romans.  He 
made  himself  master  of  that  country  in  56,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Gabinius  about  the  end  of  that  year.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Q.  M.  Scipio  in  49  B.c. 

Alexander  of  ALgjz,  (ee'je,)  a  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher,  instructor  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  See  Alexander 
Exegetes. 

Alexander  surnamed  Aitolus,  (e-to'lus,)  from 
his  birthplace,  Aitolia,  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.c.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Pleias 
of  tragic  poets. 

Alexander  surnamed  Exege'tes,  (i.e.  the  “Ex¬ 
pounder,”)  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria, 
Asia  Minor. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  (jan-nee'us,)  a  son  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobu'lus  as  King 
of  Judea  in  105  b.c.  The  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  against 
him  caused  a  rebellion,  which  raged  several  years,  and 
was  suppressed  with  great  cruelty  in  86  B.C.  Died  in 
78  B.C. 

See  article  by  Gesenius  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “  Allgemeine  En 
cvklopaedie.” 

Alexan'der  Myn'dius,  a  Greek  writer  and  natural¬ 
ist,  lived  probably  in  the  second  century  B.c. 

Alexan'der  Nume'nius,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
second  century,  wrote  a  book  on  the  “  Figures  of  Rhet¬ 
oric,”  which  is  extant. 

Alexan'der  Pelop'laton,  a  Greek  orator,  who 
was  secretary  to  Antoninus  Pius  about  150  A.D. 

Alexan'der  Philale'thes,  [bilalrjdTiQ,]  a  Greek 
physician,  who  was  the  head  of  a  celebrated  medical 
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school  in  Phrygia.  He  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  his 
contemporary,  and  by  Galen.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Alexan'der  Trallia'nus,  [Gr.  bTpaXkiavbg;  Fr.  Al¬ 
exandre  de  Tralles,  i'lgk'sONdR'  deh  tRSl',]  a  Greek 
medical  writer  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Tralles,  in 
Lydia,  and  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  settled  in 
Rome,  and  attained  great  distinction  in  his  profession. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His  great  work 
is  entitled  “Twelve  Books  on  Medicine,”  ( ’larpiKu 
($ vonaideKa.)  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Greek 
physicians  after  Hippocrates.  His  style  is  clear  and 
elegant.  His  works  have  often  been  printed. 

Alexander,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  perse¬ 
cuted  under  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus.  He  was 
translated  from  the  see  of  Cappadocia  to  that  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  he  founded  a  library.  Died  in  prison  about 
250  A.D. 

Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  312  to  325 
A.D.,  is  noted  as  the  first  orthodox  theologian  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  wrote 
many  epistles  against  Arianism.  He  attended  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  in  325,  and  died  in  326  a.d.  (See  Atha¬ 
nasius.) 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  about 
870  A.D.,  was  a  son  of  Basilius.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Leo  the  Philosopher  in  91 1,  and  disgraced  him¬ 
self  by  his  debaucheries.  Died  in  912. 

Alexander  I.,  Pope,  became  Bishop  of  Rome  in  108 
a.d.  ;  died  in  117.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  use  of  holy  water  in  the  service  of  the 
church. 

Alexander  II.,  named  originally  Anselmo  Bada- 
gio,  (bi-d&'jo,)  was  elected  pope  in  1061 ;  died  in  1073, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  VII. 

Alexander  III.  (previously  Cardinal  Rolando 
Ranuccio  Bandinelli  —  ri-noo'cho  b5n-de-nel'lee) 
was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1159  ;  died  in  1181,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lucius  III.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  great  abilities. 

See  “Vita  Alexandri  III.,”  by  the  Cardinal  ok  Aragon;  Mu- 
ratori,  “  Annali  d’  Italia  G.  F.  Lorkdano,  “Vita  di  Alessandro 
III.,”  1672. 

Alexander  IV.  (Rinaldo  di  Anagni — de  S-nin'- 
yee)  became  pope  in  1254  ;  died  in  1261,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Urban  IV. 

Alexander  V.  (Pietro  Filargo — fe-laR'go)  became 
pope  in  1409  ;  died  in  1410.  His  successor  was  John 
XXIII. 

Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  L-enzuoli  Borgia — lSn- 
zoo-o'lee  boR'ji)  was  born  at  Valencia,  Spain,  about 
1430.  He  first  studied  law,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
an  advocate,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  military  pro¬ 
fession.  When  he  was  only  twenty-five,  his  uncle,  Ca- 
lixtus  III.,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see.  This  circum¬ 
stance  directed  his  ambition  towards  the  church.  He 
was  made  cardinal  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle  in 
1456,  and  at  length,  in  1492,  was  elected  pope  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Innocent  VIII.  He  was  distinguished,  both 
while  he  was  a  cardinal  and  after  he  became  pontiff,  for 
his  profligacy,  inhumanity,  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
Alexander’s  illegitimate  son,  the  infamous  Cesare  Bor¬ 
gia.  was  made  cardinal  soon  after  his  father’s  accession 
to  the  papal  throne.  (See  Borgia.)  He  died  in  August, 
1503,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  by  several  historians  that  Alexander  VI.  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  poison  which  he  and  his  son  Borgia  had 
designed  for  certain  of  their  guests  at  a  banquet,  but 
which,  by  mistake,  was  taken  by  the  pope  himself.  The 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate, ”  in  an  elaborate  article, 
endorses  this  accusation.  It  has,  however,  been  dis¬ 
credited  by  several  historical  critics,  on  the  ground  that 
the  evidence  is  insufficient.  But,  whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  on  this  question,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  constitutes  the  blackest 
and  most  infamous  page  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 

See  Gordon,  “  Lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Cassar  Borgia,”  1729; 
Mukchard,  “  Specimen  Historiae  Arcana;  seu  Auecdotade  Vita  Alex¬ 
andri  VI.,”  1697  ;  Panvinio,  “  Vite  dei  Pontefici ;”  Etienne  Michel 
Masse,  “  Histoire  du  Pape  Alexandre  VI,”  1830;  F.  de  la  Fon¬ 
taine,  “  Le  Pape  Alexandre  VI,”  1844;  Tomasi,  “  Vita  di  Cesare 
Borgia.” 


Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi — keerjee)  was  born 
at  Sienna  in  1599,  and  chosen  pope  in  1655,  on  the  death 
of  Innocent  X.  He  is  noted  for  his  zealous  and  successful 
efforts  to  improve  and  embellish  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  May,  1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IX. 

See  Bagatta,  “Vitadi  Alessandro  VII.;”  Botta,  “Storiad’Ita 
lia N.  N.  Sforza  Pallavicino,  “Della  Vita  di  Alessandro  VII.,” 
2  vols.,  1840. 

Alexander  VIII.  (named  originally  Pietro  Otto- 
boni — ot-to-bo'nee)  was  born  at  Venice  in  1610.  He 
succeeded  Innocent  XI.  in  1689.  He  aided  the  Vene¬ 
tians  in  war  against  the  Turks.  Died  in  1691.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Innocent  XII. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Vies  des  souverains  Pontifes.1’ 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar 
in  1107,  and  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  1.  of 
England.  He  died  in  1124,  and  left  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  David  I. 

See  Burton,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  and  vol.  ii 
chap.  xii. 

Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  born  in  1198,  succeeded 
his  father  William  the  Lion  in  1214.  He  fought  against 
King  John  of  England,  as  an  ally  of  the  revolted  barons, 
and  after  the  end  of  the  war  married  a  sister  of  Henry 
III.  He  is  represented  as  a  wise  and  able  ruler.  Died 
in  1249,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

See  Burton,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv. 

Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1241,  and  began  to  reign  in  1249.  His  nup¬ 
tials  were  celebrated  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  in  1251.  His  long  reign  was 
prosperous  and  peaceful,  with  the  exception  of  an  un¬ 
successful  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Haco,  King  of  Nor¬ 
way,  with  a  large  army,  in  1263.  Alexander  fell  with  his 
horse  over  a  precipice,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall,  in  1286. 
He  left  no  surviving  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
infant  grand-daughter  Margaret. 

See  Burton,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xv. ;  Tytler, 
“  History  of  Scotland;”  Wyntown,  “  Chronicle  of  Scotland.” 

Alexander  Jagellon — yi-gel'lon.  King  of  Poland 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  born  in  1461,  was  a  son 
of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland.  He  became  king  at  the  death 
of  his  brother  John  Albert  in  1501.  He  waged  wai 
with  little  success  against  the  Grand  Duke  Ivan  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  his  reign  the  laws  of  Poland  were  reduced  to  a 
code  by  John  Laski.  Died  in  1506. 

Alexander-NEVSKY — nev'ske,  (i.e.  “of  the  Neva,”) 
sometimes  written  -Nevskoi  and  -Newskoj,  a  brave 
Russian  prince,  born  in  1219,  was  a  son  of  Yaroslav 
(Jaroslaw)  II.  He  is  said  to  have  gained,  in  1240,  a 
great  victory  over  the  Swedes  on  the  river  Neva,  whence 
his  surname.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  duke 
in  1245.  Died  in  1263.  He  is  venerated  as  a  saint  by 
the  Russians. 

Alexander  I.,  (or,  more  fully,  Alexander-Pavlo- 
vitch — pav'lo-vitch',  i.e.  “Alexander  the  son  of  Paul,”) 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Paul  and  Maria  Feodo- 
rovna,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  was 
born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1777.  The  care  of  his 
education  was  taken  from  his  father  by  Catherine  II., 
his  grandmother,  who  herself  wrote  tales  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  young  prince.  Catherine 
died  in  1796,  having  named,  it  is  said,  Alexander  as 
her  successor  in  a  will  which  was  destroyed  by  Paul. 
In  1801  Paul  was  assassinated  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  Alexander  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  sanctioned  this  crime,  ahnough  he  appears 
to  have  consented  to  the  dethronement  of  his  father. 
The  chief  defect  of  his  character  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  was  the  yielding  too  passively  to  the  advice  of  the 
corrupt  courtiers  about  him,  and  the  want  of  reliance 
on  his  own  judgment  and  on  the  dictates  of  his  own 
noble  nature.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  in¬ 
consistencies  which  appear  in  his  conduct  in  different 
parts  of  his  life.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  exhibited 
any  striking  indications  of  that  greatness  of  mind 
which  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous,  till  about  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Our  limits  neces- 

(SSf^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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sarily  compel  us  to  pass  over  the  military  movements 
and  those  other  acts  of  his  reign  which  are  found  in 
every  history  of  that  eventful  period.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  as  his  firmness  and  wisdom  had  led  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  in  1813,  so,  after  that  event,  his 
magnanimity  preserved  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  fury 
of  the  Russian  soldiers,  liberated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  French  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Russia, 
and  sought  to  obtain  for  his  fallen  foe  the  most  liberal 
terms  compatible  with  what  he  deemed  the  safety  of 
Europe.  It  was,  in  fact,  through  his  influence  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  allowed  an  independent  sovereignty  in  Elba 
and  the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  former  guard.  On 
Alexander’s  return  to  Russia  he  granted  an  absolute 
pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  against 
him  in  the  late  war.  When  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  he  peremptorily 
declined  the  honour,  adding,  “  May  a  monument  be 
erected  to  me  in  your  hearts,  as  it  is  to  you  in  mine.” 
He  gave  unremitting  attention  to  the  internal  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  empire.  Reform  was  introduced  into  every 
department,  military  and  civil.  In  the  army,  the  soldier 
was  subjected  to  the  restraints  not  merely  of  discipline, 
but  also  of  humanity.  Persecution  on  account  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  first  abolished  in  Russia  under  his  reign.  He 
entered  Paris  with  the  army  of  the  Allies  in  July,  1815,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  he  concluded  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  a  treaty  called 
the  Ploly  Alliance,  which,  although  ostensibly  formed  to 
promote  religion,  peace,  and  justice,  proved  to  be  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  progress  of  liberal  principles.  He  died 
without  issue,  at  Taganrog,  on  the  istof  December,  1825, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  although  his 
nature  was  on  the  whole  kind  and  generous,  and  most 
of  the  acts  of  his  reign  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  humanity,  the  cause  of  freedom  owes  little  or 
nothing  to  his  influence.  It  may  be  that  he,  like  so 
many  others,  received  such  an  impression  from  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  came  to  believe 
that  the  people  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  liberty.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially, 
his  mind  sharing,  perhaps,  in  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  re¬ 
garded  with  morbid  apprehension  every  public  manifes¬ 
tation  which  looked  towards  the  slightest  enlargement 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  people,  and  his  at¬ 
tention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  suppressing  liberal  move¬ 
ments  not  only  in  Poland,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Germany. 

See  Henry  Evans  Lloyd,  “Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,” 
1826;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;”  Ali¬ 
son,  “History  of  Europe;”  Heinrich  Storch,  “Russland  unter 
Alexander  I.,”  8  vols.,  1803-06 ;  J.  D.  F.  Rumpf,  “  Alexander  I. 
Kaiser  von  Russland,”  1814;  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “Vie  priv^e, 
politigue  et  militaire  d’ Alexandre  I,”  1826;  Carl  F.  Leidenfrost, 
“Abriss  einer  Lebens  Alexanders  I.,”  1826;  Adrien  Egron,  “Vie 
d’ Alexandre  I  de  Russie,”  1826 ;  Alphonse  Rabbe,  “  Histoire  d’ Al¬ 
exandre  I,”  etc.,  1826;  Carl  Morgenstern,  “Zum  Gedaechtnisse 
Alexanders  I.,”  1827;  E.  W.  C.  Voigt,  “Alexander  I.,”  1830. 

Alexander  II.,surnamed  NicoLAEViTCH,ne-ko-H'e- 
vitch,  (i.e.  “son  of  Nicholas,”)  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
eldest  son  of  Nicholas  I.,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1818.  His  mother,  Alexandra  Feodorovna,  was  a  sister 
of  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia.  He  married,  in 
1841,  a  daughter  of  Louis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  who,  on  joining  the  Greek  Church,  adopted 
the  name  of  Marie  Alexandrovna.  On  the  death  of 
Nicholas,  March  2,  1855,  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  France, 
England,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other.  He  re¬ 
tained  in  office  the  ministers  of  his  father,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  his  intention  to  pursue  the  policy  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  even  after 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  September,  1  s55-  Conferences 
for  the  negotiation  of  peace,  opened  in  Paris  in  March, 
1856,  resulted  in  a  treaty  by  which  neither  party  gained 
any  important  advantages. 

Among  the  other  notable  measures  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  are  the  gradual  emancipation  of  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  Russian  serfs,  (decreed  in  1S61,)  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Polish  serfs,  (1864),  the  inauguration  of 
elective  representative  assemblies  in  the  provinces,  the 


war  in  Toorkistan  against  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  (1866- 
68,)  the  sale  of  Russian  America  to  the  United  States, 
(1867,)  the  subjugation  of  Khiva  in  1873,  invasion 
and  annexation  of  all  of  Khokand  north  of  the  Sir  Darya 
in  1875,  and  the  successful  war  with  Turkey  in  1877. 
He  was  assassinated  by  the  Nihilists,  who  waylaid  and 
attacked  him  with  explosive  bombs,  while  returning 
from  a  review,  March  13,  1881. 

Alexander  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  (Aleksander 
Aleksandrovitch,)  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  was 
born  March  10,  (or  February  26,  O.  S.,)  1845.  In  1866 
he  was  married  to  Maria  Sophia  Frederika  Dagmar,  a 
daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark ;  and  the 
bride,  according  to  custom,  took  the  new  name  of  Maria 
Feodorovna.  Alexander  took  an  active  command  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  In  1881  the  assassination  of 
his  father  placed  him  upon  the  throne.  He  was  crowned 
in  May,  1883.  Died  November  1,  1894. 

Alexander  I.,  (Obrenovitch,)  King  of  Servia, 
was  born  August  14,  1876,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  King  Milan, 
March  6,  1889.  His  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  throne 
led  to  a  military  conspiracy,  and  he  was  killed  June 
11,  1903.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  I. 

Alexander  Joseph,  Prince  of  Battenberg,  lately 
Alexander  I.,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  was  born  April  5, 
1857.  He  was  a  cousin-german  (on  his  father’s  side)  of 
Ludwig  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  from  his  mother 
inherited  the  title  of  Prince  of  Battenberg.  On  April 
29,  1879,  he  was  chosen  hereditary  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
by  the  Assembly  of  Notables  at  Tirnova.  In  1885  he 
commanded  successfully  the  Bulgarian  army  in  the  war 
with  Servia,  but  in  1886,  owing  to  the  antagonism  of 
Russia,  he  formally  abdicated,  much  to  the  regret  of  hi* 
subjects,  and  later  retired  to  his  estate  at  Gratz,  in 
Styria.  Died  November  17,  1893. 

Alexan'der  Alen'sis,  (i.e.  “  of  Hales,”)  a  renowned 
English  theologian,  styled  the  “Irrefragable  Doctor.” 
His  chief  work  is  a  “  System  of  Theology,”  (“  Summa 
Theologiae,”)  written  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Died  in  1245. 

Alexander  [Fr.  Alexandre,  £/l£k/s6NdR/]  of  Bf.r'- 
nay',  afterwards  Alexander  of  Paris,  a  French  poet 
of  the  twelfth  century,  born  at  the  village  of  Bernay,  in 
Normandy.  He  was  the  author  (or  one  of  the  authors) 
of  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
verses  of  twelve  syllables,  a  measure  which  has  evei 
since  been  termed  “Alexandrine.” 

Alexan'der  Essebien'sis,  (i.e.  “of  Ashby,”)  an 
English  monk,  who  wrote  historical  and  theological 
works  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Alexan'der  Insula'nus,  a  monk  and  chronicler  of 
Westphalia,  flourished  about  1210. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  born  at  Blois,  was 
surnamed  the  Magnificent.  He  rebuilt  Lincoln  Ca¬ 
thedral.  Died  in  1147. 

Alexan'der  of  Ville  Dieu,  (v£1  de-uh',)  a  gramma¬ 
rian  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  taugfit  in  Paris,  and 
composed  a  book  of  grammar  in  verse,  which  was  long 
in  general  use  as  a  school-book. 

Alexander,  (Mrs.)  See  Hector,  (Annie  Alex¬ 
ander.) 

Alexan'der,  (Archibald,)  D.D.,  an  eminent 
American  divine,  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia, 
in  1 772.  He  studied  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1791,  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself  to  itinerant 
labours,  in  which  he  acquired  great  fluency  as  a  speaker. 
In  1796  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith  as 
president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia  in  1807.  On  the  organization  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1812,  Dr.  Alexander  was 
unanimously  chosen  the  first  professor,  with  the  sole 
charge  of  the  several  branches  of  a  theological  educa¬ 
tion.  As  the  number  of  students  increased,  other  pro¬ 
fessors  were  called  to  his  assistance,  which  enabled  him 
to  direct  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  pastoral  and  polemic  theology,  in  promoting 
which  and  the  general  interests  of  the  institution  he  con- 
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tinued  to  labour  with  great  zeal  and  success  till  his  death 
in  1851.  Dr.  Alexander’s  powers,  both  for  pulpit  oratory 
and  polemic  disquisition,  were  extraordinary ;  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  possessed  rare  excellencies.  Few 
persons  who  have  commenced  authorship  at  so  late  a 
peiiod  in  life  have  written  so  much.  With  the  exception 
of  some  occasional  sermons  and  contributions  to  peri¬ 
odicals,  he  had  published  nothing  till  the  appearance  of 
his  “  Outlines  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  in  his 
fifty-second  year, — a  work  which  has  been  translated 
into  various  foreign  languages  and  is  a  text -book  of  high 
authority  in  several  colleges.  This  was  followed  by  his 
“  Treatise  on  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures ;”  “  Christian 
Experience “  History  of  African  Colonization “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Israelites  “  Bible  Dictionary “  Counsels 
from  the  Aged  to  the  Young;”  besides  many  other 
works  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  mention. 

See  “Life  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,”  by  his  son,  James  W 
Alexander,  New  York,  1852;  Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,”  vol.  iii. 

Alexander,  (Caleb,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1777.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Onon¬ 
daga  Hollow,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1828.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  (1794,)  an  English 
Grammar,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 

(1796.)  ,  „ 

Alexander,  (Mrs.  Cecil  Frances,  nte  Hum¬ 
phreys,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in  Strabane,  Ireland, 
about  1830.  In  1850  she  married  the  Rev.  William  Alex¬ 
ander,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry.  She  is  the  author  of 
“  Moral  Songs,”  “  Hymns  for  Children,”  and  “  Poems 
oji  Old  Testament  Subjects.”  The  last-named  contains 
the  “  Burial  of  Moses.”  She  died  October  12,  1895. 

Alexander,  (Edward  Porter,)  engineer,  was 
born  at  Washington,  Georgia,  May  26,  1835.  He 
graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1857,  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  captain  of 
engineers  in  1861 .  After  the  war  he  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  engineering  in  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  manager  and  president  of  various 
railroads,  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  1885-87,  and  engineer-arbitrator  of  the 
boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

Alexander,  (Sir  James  Edward,)  a  British  officer 
and  writer,  born  in  Scotland  in  1803.  He  was  employed 
about  1835  in  an  exploration  of  Africa,  and  commanded 
a  regiment  at  Sebastopol  in  1855.  Among  his  works 
are  “An  Expedition  into  Southern  Africa,”  “Travels 
through  Russia  and  the  Crimea,”  and  a  “Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.”  He  died  in  1885. 

Alexander,  (James  Waddell,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  was  born 
in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  in  1804.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1820,  and,  after  studying  theology,  was  for 
some  time  tutor  in  that  institution.  He  commenced  his 
labours  as  a  minister  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  about 
1826;  subsequently  removed  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
and,  from  1830  to  1833,  edited  “The  Presbyterian,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia.  He  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Prince- 
con)  until  1844,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Duane 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  From  1849  to 
1851  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
government  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  Alexander  was 
a  ripe  scholar  and  vigorous  writer.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  above  thirty  juvenile  books  written 
for  the  American  Sunday-School  Union;  “Life  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,”  8vo,  pp.  700 ;  “  American  Me¬ 
chanic’s  and  Working-Man’s  Companion,”  2  vols. ; 
“Gift  to  the  Afflicted;”  besides  numerous  sermons, 
essays,  etc.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  “  Princeton  Review.”  Died  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Springs,  July,  1859. 

See  “  Forty  Years’  Familiar  Letters  of  James  W.  Alexander,”  by 
John  Hall,  D.D. 

Alexander,  (Joseph  Addison,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
theologian  and  Oriental  scholar,  third  son  of  Dr.  Ar¬ 
chibald  Alexander,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809. 


At  the  age  of  twelve  he  commenced  the  study  of  Arabic 
and  before  entering  college  had  made  considerable  pro 
gress  in  the  Persian  and  Hebrew.  After  graduating  at 
Princeton  in  1826,  he  continued  his  studies  under  pri¬ 
vate  tutors,  and  from  1830  to  1833  was  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  In  1838  he  became  professor  of 
biblical  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1852  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  chair  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
This  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  (i860.)  In  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning  Dr.  Alexander  had 
few  superiors  in  America ;  and  several  of  his  works 
have  had  a  great  success.  His  “  Commentary  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,”  (8vo,  pp.  968,)  republished  in 
Scotland,  Dr.  Eadie,  of  Glasgow,  pronounces  “among 
the  best  commentaries  on  Isaiah  of  any  age  or  lan¬ 
guage.”  His  “  Psalms  Translated  and  Explained,”  in 
three  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1850,  reached  a  sale 
of  ten  thousand  copies  in  four  years.  In  1851  he  gave 
to  the  public  his  “  Essays  on  tne  Primitive  Church  Of¬ 
fices.”  He  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
“  Princeton  Review.”  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was 
engaged,  with  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

See  “Life  of  J.  A.  Alexander,”  by  the  Rev.  Henrv  C.  Alex¬ 
ander,  New  York,  1S70. 

Alexander,  (Nathaniel,)  born  in  1756,  was  elected 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1806  ;  died  in  1808. 

Alexander,  (Noel.)  See  Alexandre. 

Alexander,  (Patrick  Proctor,)  a  Scottish  author, 
born  at  St.  Andrews  in  1824.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Andrews  University.  His  works  include  “Mill  and 
Carlyle,”  (1866,)  “  Moral  Causation,”  (1869-75,)  and  a 
“  Memoir  of  Alexander  Smith,”  ( 1 869. ) 

Alexander,  (Stephen,)  LL.D.,  an  American  as¬ 
tronomer,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1824,  entered  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  in  1832,  and  in  1834  wafc 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  In  1840  the  professorship  of  as¬ 
tronomy  was  created  and  assigned  to  him,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Albert  D.  Dod,  in  1845,  he  succeeded  him 
as  professor  of  mathematics.  Subsequently  he  filled  the 
chairs  of  mechanics  and  astronomy.  He  published  nu¬ 
merous  papers  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  etc.,  some  of 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  astronomers  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
one  on  the  “  Physical  Phenomena  attendant  upon  Solar 
Eclipses;”  “Fundamental  Principles  of  Mathematics  ;” 
“  On  the  Origin  of  the  Forms  and  the  Present  Condition 
of  some  of  the  Clusters  of  Stars,”  etc.  In  i860  he  con¬ 
ducted  an  astronomical  expedition  sent  out  to  the  coast 
of  Labrador  by  the  United  States  government  for  the 
purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  solar  eclipse  of 
July  18  of  that  year.  Died  June  25,  1883. 

Alexander,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  British 
writer  on  politics,  etc.,  planted  a  colony  in  Canada. 
Died  in  1820. 

Alexander,  (William,)  Earl  of  Stirling,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  and  courtier,  born,  it  is  supposed,  about 
1580.  He  produced  in  1604  tragedies  entitled  “Julius 
Caesar  ”  and  “  Croesus  ;”  and  “  Paraenesis  to  the  Prince,” 
a  didactic  poem.  His  long  didactic  poem  of  “  Doomes- 
day  ”  appeared  in  1614.  These  works  were  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  contemporaries,  but  are  now  obsolete. 
He  received  from  James  I.,  by  charter,  in  1621,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the 
French.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scot¬ 
land  in  1626,  and  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling  in 
1633.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Alexander,  (William,)  (generally  known  in  Ameri 
can  history  as  Lord  Stirling,)  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  1 726  in 
New  York,  of  which  his  father,  a  Scotchman,  was  for 
many  years  the  provincial  secretary.  He  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  at 
its  close  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  spent  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  fortune  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  estab 
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lish  his  claim  to  the  estates  and  earldom  of  Stirling,  of 
which  many  believed  him  the  rightful  heir.  He  early 
and  warmly  espoused  the  patriotic  cause  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and,  before  the  arrival  of  Washington 
from  Boston,  captured  with  a  small  fleet  of  boats  a 
British  transport  in  the  harbour  of  New  York.  He  led 
the  attack  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which  he  dis 
played  the  most  determined  courage,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  securing  the  safe  retreat  of 
a  large  part  of  his  detachment.  On  being  exchanged, 
he  at  once  resumed  his  command  under  Washington, 
fought  with  him  at  Brandywine,  and  especially  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  Ir 
the  last  of  these  engagements  he  commanded  the  lefl 
wing  of  the  American  army.  Through  his  fidelity,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  made  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  and 
cabals  of  General  Conway  in  1777.  Besides  his  military 
achievements,  General  Alexander  won  an  honourable 
distinction  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  Died 
at  Albany  in  1783. 

See  William  A.  Duer,  “Life  of  William  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,”  New  York,  1847. 

Alexander,  (William,)  an  English  artist,  born  a< 
Maidstone  in  1768.  He  accompanied  Lord  Macartney 
as  draughtsman  on  his  embassy  to  China  in  1792,  and 
published  “Views  of  Chinese  Scenery,”  etc.  Died  in  1816. 

Alexander,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  Irish  bishop,  born 
at  Londonderry  in  1824,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
became  Dean  of  Emly  in  1864,  and  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe  in  1867.  He  early  won  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
and  has  published  “  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Gospels,” 
“  The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ,”  (1877,)  etc.  His 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Cecil  Frances  Humphreys,  published 
several  volumes  of  verse,  chiefly  for  the  young. 

Alexander,  (William  Lindsay,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish 
writer  on  theology,  born  at  Leith  in  1808.  He  is  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  “  The  Connection 
and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  (1841,) 
“  Memoirs  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,”  (1856,)  and  “  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,”  (1865.)  He  also  contributed  to  the  “Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,”  and  edited  the  third  edition  of  Kitto’s 
“Biblical  Cyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1884. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro.  See  Alessandri. 

Alexander,  (Ben-Moses-Ethu'san  or  -Ethuzan — 
St-hoo'zan,)  a  German  rabbi,  born  at  Fulda,  lived  about 
1710,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Jews,  (1719.) 

Alexander  Farnese.  See  Farnese. 

Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  ki'ri-gi-oR'ge-vitch, 
a  Servian  prince,  son  of  Czerny  George,  (q.  v.,)  was 
born  at  Topola,  October  11,  1806.  In  1842  he  was 
chosen  Prince  of  Servia,  to  succeed  Michael  Obreno- 
vitch.  Being  supposed  to  favour  the  Turks,  he  was 
expelled  in  1858.  In  1868  and  in  1870-71  he  was  tried 
for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Michael  Obrenovitch  in 
1864  ;  but  he  escaped  punishment.  Died  in  1885. 

Alexander  de  Medici.  See  Medici. 

Alexander  Polyhistor.  See  Polyhistor. 

Alexander  Severus.  See  Severus. 

Alexander  Vogorides  or  Bogorides,  vo-gftR- 
c-th&s',  known  to  the  Turks  as  Aleko  Pasha,  the  first 
Prince  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  was  born  of  an  old  Fanariot 
Greek  (originally  Bulgarian)  family  in  1825.  He  early 
entered  the  Turkish  diplomatic  service.  To  his  family 
belong  also  the  princes  of  Samos,  (see  Adossides.)  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  which  is  autonomous,  but  pays  tribute  to  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

Al-ex-an'dra,  a  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  was  the 
mother  of  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great.  She 
conspired  against  Herod,  and  was  put  to  death  in  28  B.c. 

Alexandre,  the  French  of  Alexander,  which  see. 

Alexandre,  i'l§k's&NdR',  (Charles,)  a  philologist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 797.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Greek-and- 
French  Dictionary,”  Died  June  1,  1870. 

Alexandre,  (Dom  Jacques,)  a  French  Benedictine, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1653.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on 
Tides,”  (1726,)  and  a  valuable  “General  Treatise  on 
Clocks,”  (1734.)  Died  in  1734. 

Alexandre,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  monk  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1654,  published  a  “Botanical 
Dictionary,”  (1716.)  Died  in  1728. 


Alexandre,  (Noel,)  a  French  Jansenist  theologian., 
born  at  Rouen  in  1639.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology,”  (“Theologia 
Dogmatica  et  Moralis,”  10  vols.,  1694.)  Died  in  1724. 

See  NiciJron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Alexandre-Severe.  See  Severus. 

Al-ex-an-dri'nus  or  Alexandrini,  i-l§k-sin-dRee'- 
nee,  (Julius,)  a  medical  writer,  physician  to  the  empe¬ 
rors  Frederick  II.,  Maximilian,  and  Rudolph  II.,  was 
born  at  Trent  in  1506  ;  died  in  1590.  He  translated  and 
commented  on  several  of  Galen’s  works. 

Al-ex-i'nus  [Gr.  ’AAe^Zvof]  of  Elis,  a  disciple  of  Eu- 
bulides,  lived  about  350  b.c.,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  logician.  He  attacked  Aristotle  and  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
and  was  nicknamed  Elenxi'nus,  (“the  fault-finder.”) 

Al-ex'is,  [*A2^,]  a  Greek  comic  poet,  an  uncle  ol 
the  poet  Menander,  was  born  at  Thurium,  and  flourished 
between  350  and  290  B.c.  He  removed  to  Attica  in  his 
youth.  He  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters 
of  Parasites,  belonged  to  the  middle  school  of  the  Attic 
comedy,  and  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  Only  small  frag 
ments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

See  A.  Meineke,  “  Historia  Critica  Comicorum  Graecorum.” 

Alexis,  a  Greek  sculptor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  pupil  of  Polycletus,  and  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Alexis  whom  Pausanias  mentions  as  the  father 
of  Cantharus. 

Alexis,  i'lgk'se',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  Benedictine, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
wrote  in  verse  and  prose  several  works,  among  which  is 
“Le  Grand  Blason  de  Faulces  Amours,”  (“The  Great 
Blazon  of  False  Loves,”  1493.) 

Al-ex'is  or  Al-ex'I-us  I.,  (Com-ne'nus,)  [Gr.  'Ahe&g 
or  ’A tefrog  K ofcvr/voc,]  an  emperor  of  Constantinople,  born 
about  1048.  He  was  of  high  birth,  and  became  general 
of  the  Byzantian  armies,  in  which  capacity  he  showed 
considerable  military  skill.  About  1080  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers,  in  opposition  to  Nice- 
phorus,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  troops  of  Alexis, 
left  his  throne  for  a  monastery.  It  was  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  that  the  first  crusade  to  Jerusalem  took  place. 
He  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 
As  a  ruler  he  was  more  distinguished  for  craft  and  in¬ 
trigue  than  for  any  higher  qualities. 

See  Anna  Comnena,  “Alexias;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  o! 
the  Roman  Empire,”  chaps,  xlviii.,  Ivi.,  lviii.,  lix.;  Mill,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Crusades.” 

Alexis  or  Alexius  II.,  (Comne'nus,)  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a  son  of  Manuel,  was  born  about  1 168, 
and  became  emperor  in  1180.  He  was  deposed  and 
strangled  by  Androni'cus  in  1183. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  III.,  (An'ge-lus,)  was  a 
brother  of  Isaac  Angelus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  throne  he  usurped  in  1195*  An  army  of  crusa¬ 
ders,  whose  destination  was  Palestine,  besieged  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1203,  ostensibly  to  restore  Alexis,  son  of  Isaac, 
to  the  throne.  (See  Dandolo.)  Alexis  III.  fled  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  died  in  exile  in  1210. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  IV.,  (Angelus,)  a  son  of  Isaac 
Angelus,  reigned  a  few  months.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  1204  by  Alexis  Ducas. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  V.,  (Du'cas,)  surnamed  Mur- 
zu'phlus,  usurped  the  throne  in  1204.  The  Latin  chiefs 
who  commanded  the  crusaders,  having  resolved  to  par¬ 
tition  the  Empire  of  the  East,  took  Constantinople  by 
assault  in  1204.  Alexis  escaped,  but  was  arrested  in 
the  Morea,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  and 
was  executed  in  the  same  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Baldwin  I. 

See  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Alex'is  or  Alex'ius  Comne'nus  is  also  the  name 
of  several  emperors  who  reigned  at  Trebizond  (Trape- 
zus)  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  of  the  same  family  as  the  Alexis  Comnenus 
noticed  above. 

Al-ex'is  or  Alexei  (3,-lSk-sa'e)  Michaelovitch  or 
Mikhaylovitch — me-Kl'lo-vitch,  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
born  in  1629  or  1630,  succeeded  his  father  Michael  in 
1645.  He  introduced  many  improvements,  particularly 
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with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  He  also 
succeeded  in  transferring  from  Poland  to  Russia  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  Cossacks  who  were  attached  to  the  Greek 
Church.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  undertakings  of  his  son  Peter.  (See 
Peter  I.  of  Russia.)  Died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Feodor. 

Alexis,  a  monk,  who  became  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1025.  In  1042  he  crowned  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  Monomachus.  Died  in  1043. 

Alexis  of  Samos,  a  Greek  historian,  the  author  of  a 
“  History  of  Samos,”  which  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
The  period  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known. 

Alexis  Pedemontanus.  See  Alessio  Piemontese. 

Alexis  Petrovitch  or  Fetrowitsch,  (pi-tRo'vitch,) 
written  also  Fetrowitz,  a  Russian  prince,  born  in  1690, 
was  a  son  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  first  wife  Eudokia. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  studious  youth,  averse  to  mar¬ 
tial  pursuits  and  hostile  to  the  innovations  of  his  father. 
While  Peter  was  absent  on  one  of  his  long  European 
tours  in  1716,  Alexis  retired  furtively  to  Vienna  and 
Naples,  for  refuge  from  the  dreaded  ire  of  the  Czar. 
This  strange  proceeding,  which  perhaps  was  as  wise  as 
any  course  that  was  open  to  him  in  the  circumstances, 
was  treated  as  a  crime  by  his  father.  Having  been  in¬ 
duced  to  return,  Alexis  was  compelled  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  was  condemned  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  meditated  rebellion,  in  1718.  He  was  found 
dead  in  prison  a  few  days  after  his  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  There  are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Czar.  He  left 
a  son,  Peter,  who  became  Czar  in  1727. 

See  Voltaire,  “Histoirede  Russie;”  Levesque,  “  Histoire  d< 
Russie ;”  Sir  John  Barrow,  “  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  in  the  “  Fam¬ 
ily  Library;”  Von  Halem,  “Leben  Peters  des  Grossen ;”  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Alexis  del  Arco.  See  Arco,  (Alonso  del.) 

Aleyn,  M'en,  (Charles,)  an  English  poet,  who  once 
had  considerable  reputation,  born,  it  is  supposed,  about 
1590,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  tutor  to 
Sir  Edward  Sherburne.  His  principal  poems  are  “  The 
Battles  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,”  (1632,)  and  a  “History 
of  Henry  VII.,  etc.,”  (1638.)  Died  about  1640. 

See  Winstanley,  “Lives  of  the  Poets,”  1687. 

Alfani,  iil-fiFnee,  (Domenico  di  Paris,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia  about  1483,  was  a  pupil 
of  Pietro  Perugino.  Among  his  works  are  a  “Virgin 
Mary”  and  a  “Saint  John.”  Died  about  1540. 

Alfani,  (Orazio  di  Paris,)  an  able  artist,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Perugia  about  1510.  He  imi¬ 
tated  the  manner  of  Raphael  with  success,  and  painted 
both  in  oil  and  fresco.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
several  Madonnas.  Died  in  1 583. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Alfar.  See  Elves. 

Al-fa-ra'bi-us,  [Arab.  Alfarabee  or  AlfarAb!, 
41-f3.-r^bee,]  the  Latin  name  of  a  distinguished  Ara¬ 
bian  philosopher  who  lived  at  Damascus  in  the  tenth 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  understood  seventy  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  Besides  other  works  on  various 
sciences,  he  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  Died  in  950  a.d. 

Alfarazdetk,  iU-far&z-dlk',  an  eminent  Arabian  poet 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Alfaro,  dl-fi'ro,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  silversmith 
and  artist,  who  flourished  at  Seville  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  representations  on  silver 
were  designed  and  executed  with  great  taste. 

Alfaro  y  Gomez,  de,  di  il-fa'ro  e  go'm&th,  (Juan,) 
a  Spanish  painter  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Cdrdova 
in  1640,  was  a  pupil  of  Castillo  and  Velasquez.  He 
worked  at  Madrid,  and  excelled  in  portraits,  in  which 
he  imitated  the  style  of  Velasquez.  Among  his  best 
works  is  an  “  Incarnation,”  at  Cdrdova,  and  a  portrait 
of  Calderon  the  poet.  He  was  a  brilliant  colorist.  Died 
in  1680. 

See  Bermudez,  “  Diccionario  Historico,”  etc. 

Alf^th,  il-flt',  or  Alfatah,  il-fi'ti,  a  distinguished 
Arabian  philologist,  born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  near  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  put  to  death 
at  Morocco  in  1 135.  He  wrote  a  book  containing  bio¬ 


graphical  notices  of  various  Arabian  poets,  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  poetry. 

Alfen,  tl'fen,  (Johan  Eusebius,)  a  Danish  miniature- 
painter,  worked  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1770. 

Al-fe'nus  Va'rus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the 
first  century  b.c.  He  wrote  forty  books  of  Digesta, 
extracts  from  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Digest  of 
Justinian.  He  is  often  quoted  by  other  jurists.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  Horace  Sat.  i.  3,  v.  130  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
this  Alfenus. 

AlfergMnee,  (Alferghanl,)  iil-fer-Gii'nee,  written 
also  AlfergAnee,  Alfergany,  and  Alferganus,  some¬ 
times  called  Al-fra-gan',  an  Arabian  astronomer  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  born  in  Sogdiana.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “  Elements  of  Astronomy,”  which  has 
been  translated  into  Latin. 

Alfez,  iil-fgz',  or  Alpliesi,  :ll-f£z'ee  or  &l-fa'zee, 
(Isaac  Berabbi — be-rib'be,)  a  rabbi  and  eminent  Jew¬ 
ish  writer,  born  near  Fez,  in  Africa,  about  1013.  Died 
in  Spain  in  1 103.  His  chief  work  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  Talmud,  called  the  “Lesser  Talmud.” 

Alfheim.  See  Elves. 

Alfieri,  dl-fe-a'ree,  (Benedetto,)  Count,  an  Italian 
architect,  born  in  Rome  in  1700,  was  an  uncle  of  the 
great  poet  Alfieri,  who,  in  his  own  memoirs,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  very  worthy  man.  He  designed  the  Royal 
Opera-House  of  Turin,  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  patronized  by  the  king,  Charles 
Emmanuel.  Among  his  other  works  are  the  fa9ade  of 
Saint  Peter’s  Church  at  Geneva,  and  the  church  at 
Carignano.  Died  at  Turin  in  1767. 

Alfieri,  (Cesare.)  See  Sostegno. 

Alfieri,  (Vittorio,)  the  most  celebrated  Italian  poet 
of  his  age,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Asti,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1749.  He  inherited  an 
ample  fortune  from  his  father,  who  died  while  Vittorio 
was  an  infant,  and  was  sent  to  the  Accademia  or  College 
of  Turin,  in  which  he  received  such  an  education  as  those 
wholly  incompetent  to  teach  could  impart.  He  left 
school  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  indulged  his  passion 
for  travel  and  reckless  dissipation.  He  visited  Paris, 
passed  over  to  England,  and  sojourned  in  Holland. 
From  a  second  tour  through  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia, 
etc.,  he  returned  to  Turin  in  1772.  He  once  went  to 
England  on  purpose  to  purchase  horses,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  The  success  of  his  first  drama,  “  Cleo¬ 
patra,”  which  was  performed  at  Turin  in  1775,  appears 
to  have  produced  a  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  which 
was  thenceforth  devoted  to  study  and  to  dramatic  com¬ 
position. 

In  the  course  of  the  seven  ensuing  years  he  composed 
fourteen  tragedies,  among  which  are  “Filippo  II.,” 
“  Virginia,”  “  Orestes,”  “  Mary  Stuart,”  “  Octavia,” 
“Merope,”  and  “Saul,”  (1782.)  The  first  and  the  last 
of  these  are  considered  his  master-pieces.  His  dramas 
are  simple  in  design,  noble  in  sentiment,  sententious  in 
style,  and  pervaded  by  intense  passion.  About  1778 
Alfieri  became  acquainted  with  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
(wife  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,)  who  in¬ 
spired  his  wayward  heart  with  a  lasting  passion.  (See 
Albany,  Countess  of.)  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
privately  married  to  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1788.  He  resided  some  years  in  France,  and  invested 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  French  stocks,  which  he  lost 
when  he  fled  from  the  outrages  of  the  Revolution  in  1792. 
He  then  became  a  resident  of  Florence,  and  about  the 
age  of  forty-six  commenced  the  study  of  Greek,  in  which 
he  made  good  progress.  He  translated  some  of  the 
plays  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Among  the  other  works  of  Alfieri  are  an  “  Essay  on 
Tyranny,”  a  translation  of  Sallust,  a  number  of  sonnets 
and  epigrams,  and  five  odes  on  the  American  Revolu 
tion.  He  died  at  Florence  on  the  8th  of  October,  1803. 
Notwithstanding  his  faults,  he  was  a  man  of  public  spirit, 
a  sincere  patriot,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty.  A 
monument,  designed  by  Canova,  was  erected  to  him  by 
the  Countess  of  Albany  in  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  be¬ 
tween  the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Machiavel. 

“  He  rarely  speaks  to  the  heart,”  says  Ginguene,  “  but 
he  is  eloquent  and  nervous  in  intense  passions ;  he  pos- 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  k, guttural ;  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  2;  th  as  n  this.  (Ji^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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sesses  grandeur,  and  in  his  ideas,  as  well  as  in  his  style, 
aspires  always  to  the  sublime.  .  .  .  His  dialogue  is  often 
a  model  of  precision  and  dramatic  argumentation.” 
4‘  The  aim  of  his  works,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “  is  so 
noble,  the  sentiments  which  the  author  expresses  accord 
so  well  with  his  personal  conduct,  that  his  tragedies 
ought  always  to  be  praised  as  actions,  even  when  they 
may  be  criticised  as  literary  works.”  ( Corinne .)  “A  par¬ 
allel  between  Alfieri  and  Cowper,”  says  Macaulay,  (in 
his  article  on  Byron,  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  1831,) 
“  may  at  first  sight  seem  as  unpromising  as  that  which 
a  loyal  Presbyterian  minister  is  said  to  have  drawn  in 
1745  between  George  the  Second  and  Enoch.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  private  lives  of  these  remarkable  men  pre 
sent  scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance,  their  literary 
lives  bear  a  close  analogy  to  each  other.  They  both 
found  poetry  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  feeble, 
artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless.  They  both  possessed 
precisely  the  talents  which  fitted  them  for  the  task  of 
raising  it  from  that  deep  abasement.  .  .  .  They  had  not 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  creative  power,  but  they  had 
great  vigour  of  thought,  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and, 
what  was  above  all  things  important,  a  manliness  of 
taste  which  approached  to  roughness.” 

See  his  Autobiography  entitled  “  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri  scritta  da 
Esso,”  translated  into  English  by  C.  E.  Lester  ;  “  Vita  di  Vittorir 
Alfieri,”  Milan,  1823;  Serafico  Grassi,  “  Disserta*ione  in  lode  d; 
Vittorio  Alfieri,”  1819;  Antonio  Zezon,  “  Biografia  di  Vittorio  Al¬ 
fieri,”  1835;  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Villh- 
main,  “Cours  de  Literature;”  A.  Buccellini,  “  Elogio  de  Vittorio 
Alfieri,”  1811;  R.  Southey,  article  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Alfieri,  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  18x6. 

Alfon,  Hl-f6n',  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Toledo,  lived  about  1418. 

Alfonse,  il'fdNs',  (Jean,)  a  French  navigator  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Saintonge,  whence  his 
surname  Le  Saintongeois,  (leh  s&N'tiN'zhwil'.)  He 
made  several  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  1559,  entitled 
44  Voyages  Adventureux  du  Capitaine  Jean  Alfonse.” 

Al-fon'so  I.,  surnamed  El  Batallador,  SI  b9.-t3.l- 
yi-doR',  (/.<?.  the  “battler”  or  “  warrior,”)  King  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne  in  1104.  He 
fell  in  battle  in  1134.  He  had,  it  is  said,  previously  de¬ 
feated  the  Mohammedans  in  thirty-nine  successive  con¬ 
flicts,  and  taken  from  them  a  much  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ramiro  II. 

Alfonso  H.  of  Aragon,  a  grandson  of  Ramiro  II., 
born  in  1152,  became  king  in  1163.  He  inherited  Bar¬ 
celona  from  his  father,  Raymond  V.,  and  extended  his 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Mussulmans.  Died  in 
1196,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Pedro  II. 

Alfonso  III.  of  Aragon,  born  about  1265,  was  a  son 
of  Pedro  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1285.  The  Cortes 
asserted  their  privileges  with  success  in  this  reign,  and 
set  bounds  to  the  royal  prerogative.  He  died  in  1291, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Jaime  II. 

Alfonso  IV.  of  Aragon,  a  son  of  Jaime  II.,  began 
to  reign  in  1327.  He  waged  a  war  against  the  Genoese, 
who  invaded  his  kingdom,  but  were  repulsed.  Died  in 
1336,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pedro  IV. 

See  Zurita,  “  Aunales  de  Aragon.” 

Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon.  See  Alfonso  I.  of  Na¬ 
ples. 

Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Asturias,  ascended  the  throne 
in  739  a.d.  He  gained  many  victories  over  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  and  took  from  them  a  multitude  of  towns  and  for¬ 
tresses.  From  his  zeal  for  religion,  evinced  in  building 
churches  and  founding  monasteries,  etc.,  he  received  the 
surname  of  El  Catolico,  (“  the  Catholic.”)  Died  in  756. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Asturias,  surnamed  El  Casto, 
(“the  Chaste,”)  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  791  A.D.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  successful  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans.  He  died  in  842,  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

Alfonso  III.  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  surnamed  El 
Magno,  (“the  Great,”)  succeeded  his  father  Ordono 
in  866  a.d.  He  greatly  extended  his  dominions  by  con¬ 
quests  from  the  Mohammedans.  Died  in  910,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son  Garcia. 


Alfonso  I.  of  Castile,  (or  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon, 
surnamed  Ei.  Bravo,  §1  bril'vo,  (“the  Brave,”)  a  son  of 
Fernando  I.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Leon  in  1065.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Sancho  II.  of  Castile,  in  1073, 
Galicia,  Asturias,  Castile,  etc.  were  added  to  his  sway. 
He  acquired  great  renown  in  his  wars  against  the 
Moors.  His  reign  may  be  considered  as  the  dawn  of 
Christian  prosperity  in  modern  Spain.  Died  in  1 109, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Castile,  (called  Alfonso  VII.  of 
Leon  by  some  historians,  who  count  Alfonso  I.  of 
Castile  as  VI.  of  Leon,)  named  also  Alfonso  Ray¬ 
mond,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1126.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  wars  with  the 
Mohammedans,  and  removed  the  frontiers  of  Castile 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Sierra  Morena  Mountains.  In 
1135  he  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and  is  accordingly 
sometimes  styled  “the  Emperor.”  Died  in  1157,  leav¬ 
ing  Castile  to  his  son  Sancho,  and  Leon  to  his  son  Fer¬ 
nando.  The  written  language  of  Spain  is  supposed  to 
date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
VII.,  and  the  oldest  Spanish  document  of  which  the 
date  is  known  is  one  given  by  Alfonso  VII.  to  the  city 
of  Aviles,  in  Asturias,  in  confirmation  of  certain  privi¬ 
leges  previously  granted. 

Alfonso  VIE  of  Castile,  called  by  some  AlfonBO 
III.,  surnamed  El  Noble,  51  no'Bli,  (“the  Noble,”) 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1158,  when  he  was  only  three 
years  old.  After  he  became  of  age  he  was  almost  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  Mohammedans.  In 
1 195  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  arms  of  Aboo- 
Yoosuf-Yakoob ;  but  in  1212,  with  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  Navarre,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Almo- 
hade  sultan  Mohammed  An-N&sir,  at  the  head  of  600,000 
men.  The  loss  of  the  Mohammedans,  as  estimated  by 
their  own  writers,  was  not  less  than  160,000.  Alfonso 
died  in  1214,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Enrique  I. 

Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  a  son  of  Fernando  IV., 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1312,  when  he  was  only  a  year 
old.  In  1333,  aided  by  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Moors,  and  in  1340  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
sultan  Abool-Hassan  (or  Alboacen)  under  the  walls  of 
Tarifa,  then  besieged  by  the  Mohammedan  forces.  He 
died  in  1350,  respected  even  by  his  enemies.  The 
Moorish  king  of  Granada  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  he  heard  of  Alfonso’s  death,  “We  have  lost  the 
best  king  in  the  world, — one  who  knew  how  to  honour 
the  worthy,  whether  friend  or  foe.”  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

See  Mariana,  “  Historia  general  de  Espana.” 

Alfonso  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  Leon.  See  Alfonso  o* 
Asturias. 

Alfonso  IV.  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  surnamed  the 
Monk,  succeeded  his  uncle  Fruela  in  924.  He  abdi¬ 
cated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ramiro  about  930,  and 
became  a  monk.  Died  about  932. 

Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Leon,  born  in  994,  succeeded 
his  father,  Bermudo  II.,  in  999.  His  reign  was  pros¬ 
perous,  and  his  armies  gained  several  victories  over  the 
Moors.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Viseu  in  1028, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bermudo  III. 

Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon.  See  Alfonso  I.  of  Castile. 

Alfonso  VII.  of  Leon.  See  Alfonso  II.  of  Cas¬ 
tile. 

Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon,  succeeded  his  father 
Fernando  II.  in  1188.  He  waged  war  against  Alfonso 
of  Castile,  and  afterwards  married  his  daughter.  Died 
in  1230,  leaving  a  son  Fernando,  who  was  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Leon. 

Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  surnamed 
El  Sabio,  51  s&'Be-o,  (“the  Wise,”)  born  in  1226,  was  a 
son  of  Fernando  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1252.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  patronage  he  extended  to 
science  and  literature;  but  he  was  not  a  successful  or 
popular  ruler.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  civil  wars, 
one  of  which  was  instigated  by  his  second  son,  Sancho, 
about  1281.  The  situation  of  Alfonso  was  so  desperate 
that  he  solicited  aid  from  the  Moors.  Spain  owes  to  him 


a,  e,  i,  3,  u,  y,  long,  &,  5, 6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  ?,  i,  9,  obscure;  fdr,  fill,  fit;  m5t;  nftt;  good;  m®n; 
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an  excellent  code  of  laws,  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Castilian,  the  restoration  of  the  University  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  the  first  use  of  the  Castilian  language  in 
public  affairs.  Europe  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  valu¬ 
able  astronomical  tables  called  Alphonsine  Tables. 
Died  in  1284. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iii.; 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Conde,  “Histona 
de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espana;”  Mariana,  “Historia 
general  de  Espana Marquis  de  Mondejar,  “  Memorias  historicas 
del  Rey  Don  Alfonso  el  Sabio.” 

Alfon'so  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  a  son  of  Isabella  II., 
was  born  November  28,  1857.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  country  in  1868,  with  his  mother,  who  in  1870  abdi¬ 
cated  formally  in  his  favour.  In  1874,  upon  the  downfall 
of  the  Spanish  republic,  he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  en¬ 
tered  Madrid  January  15,  1875.  In  1876  he  led  the  army 
against  the  Carlists.  He  died  November  25,  1885, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  XIII.,  born, 
(posthumously,)  May  17,  1886,  whose  mother,  Maria 
Christiana,  was  appointed  queen-regent. 

Alfonso  I.  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Aragon,  bom  in 
1385,  succeeded  his  father  Fernando  I.  on  the  throne  of 
Aragon  in  1416.  He  had  been  adopted  as  the  heir  of 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  in  1442,  seven  years  after 
the  death  of  that  princess,  and  after  encountering  much 
opposition,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  Neapoli¬ 
tan  kingdom.  Died  in  1458.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  son 
Ferdinand  became  King  of  Naples. 

See  Facio,  “  Fatti  d’ Alfonso  d’Aragona.” 

Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Naples,  born  in  1448,  was  a 
son  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  defeated  the  Florentines  at 
Poggio  in  1479,  and  the  Turks  at  Otranto  in  1481.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  January,  1494,  and  rendered  him¬ 
self  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  with  an  army,  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand  in  January, 
1495,  and  died  about  the  end  of  that  year. 

See  Giannone,  “  Storia  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Alfonso  L,  [Port.  Affonso,]  or,  more  fully,  Dom  Af- 
fonso  Enriques,  d6N  If-fon'so  Sn-ree'k£s,  the  founder 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  son  of  Henry  of  Besan^on, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  was  born  in  1094  He  inherited 
the  title  of  Count  of  Portugal  from  his  father,  who  had 
received  it  from  Alfonso  I.  of  Castile,  his  father-in-law. 
Enriques  was  yet  a  child  when  his  father  died,  and  Por¬ 
tugal  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  rule,  or  rather  mis¬ 
rule,  of  his  mother  Theresa  ;  but  in  1128  he  took  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  into  his  own  hands.  Alfonso  VIII.  (or 
more  properly  III.)  of  Castile,  having  supported  the 
claims  of  Theresa,  Enriques  met  him  in  the  field,  de¬ 
feated  him,  and  established  the  entire  independence  of 
Portugal.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  title  of  king 
till  1139,  when,  at  the  head  of  about  13,000  Portuguese, 
he  completely  routed,  at  Ourique,  the  combined  army 
of  the  Mohammedans,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  200,000 
men,  and  made  prisoners  the  five  kings  by  whom  this 
mighty  host  was  led.  In  1 146  he  took  Santarem  from 
the  Moors  oy  assault,  and  in  the  same  year,  or  early  in 
the  next,  reduced  Lisbon,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  five 
months.  He  turned  his  arms  successively  against  the 
other  towns  and  fortresses  in  possession  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  in  1158  became  undisputed  possessor  of  his 
kingdom.  Died  in  1185,  aged  ninety.  He  left  a  son, 
who  became  King  Sancho  I. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  de  Espaiia Schaeffer,  “Histoire 
du  Portugal.” 

Alfonso  (or  Affonso)  II.  of  Portugal,  a  son  of  San¬ 
cho  I.,  was  born  in  1185,  and  began  to  reign  in  1211. 
His  kingdom  was  placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  pope 
because  he  taxed  the  property  of  the  clergy.  Alfonso 
was  thus  reduced  to  submission.  He  died  in  1223,  leav¬ 
ing  the  throne  to  his  son,  Sancho  II. 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  ILL,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1210,  succeeded  his  brother  Sancho  II.  in  1248.  His 
reign  was  rather  prosperous,  though  he  was  once  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  pope.  He  died  in  1279,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Denis,  (Diniz.) 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  IV.  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the 
Brave,  a  son  of  Denis,  was  born  in  1290,  and  began 


to  reign  in  1325.  Among  the  remarkable  events  of  his 
reign  was  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Dom  Pedro,  whose 
motive  was  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Ines  de  Castro, 
to  which  the  king  had  consented.  He  died  in  1357, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Pedro  I. 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  V.  of  Portugal,  a  son  of  Duarte, 
was  born  in  1432,  and  became  king  in  1438,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother.  He  conducted  a  large  armament 
against  Africa  in  1458,  and  captured  Tangier.  Having 
invaded  Castile,  he  was  defeated  by  Ferdinand  of  Ara¬ 
gon  in  1476.  He  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joao  II. 

See  Mariana,  “  Historia  de  Espana.” 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  VL  of  Portugal,  a  son  of  John 
IV.,  was  born  in  1643,  and  became  long  in  1656.  His 
imbecility  or  vices  having  rendered  him  unpopular,  hei 
was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1667  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Dom  Pedro,  and  was  banished  to  Terceira.  He  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  castle  of  Cintra  in  1675,  and  died  in  1683. 

Alfonso  L  of  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  born  in  1476, 
began  to  reign  in  1505.  He  commanded  the  Papal 
troops  in  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cambrai,  1509.  In 
1512  he  fought  against  the  Pope,  Julius  II.,  at  Ravenna. 
He  married  the  famous  Lucretia  Borgia.  Died  in  1534. 

Alfonso,  (the  Navigator.)  See  Alfonse. 

Alfonso,  il-fon'so,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  was 
born  in  Aragon  in  1062,  and  was  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  wrote  after  his  conversion,  besides  other 
works,  one  called  “Clerical  Discipline,”  (“Disciplina 
Clericalis,”)  which  was  much  esteemed.  Died  about 
1140. 

Alfonso  of  Carthagena,  (or  de  Cartagena,  d4 
kaR-ti-Ha'nl,)  [Lat.  Alphon'sus  a  Sanc'ta-Mari'a,] 
a  celebrated  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Carthagena  (01 
Cartagena)  in  1396,  became  Bishop  of  Burgos.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Spain,”  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  his  own  time,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1456. 

Alfonso  de  Cartagena.  See  Alfonso  of  Car¬ 
thagena. 

Alfonso  Lopez  de  Corella,  (lo'pSth  di  ko-r&l'yi,) 
a  Spanish  physician,  born  in  Navarre,  wrote  numerous 
medical  works,  dated  1546-82. 

Alfonso  de  Palencia,  (de  pi-lSn'she-a,)  [Sp.  pron. 
il-fon'so  di  pi-15n'^e-i ;  Lat.  Alphon'sus  Palenti'- 
NUS,]  a  distinguished  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Palen¬ 
cia,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1423.  He  was  royal  historiogra¬ 
pher  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile.  The  precise  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  alive  in  1492.  He 
wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Isabella,  and  a 
chronicle  of  Henry  IV. 

See  Prescott,  “  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  voL  i.  part  i. 

Alfonso  Tostado.  See  Alphonsus  Abulensis. 

Alford,  awl'fqrd,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  commonly  known 
as  Dean  Alford,  an  English  poet  and  divine,  born 
in  London  in  1810,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of  Wymeswold,  Leices¬ 
tershire,  in  1835,  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in 
1841,  incumbent  of  Quebec  Street  Chapel,  London,  in 
1853,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury  about  1856.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1835  “The  School  of  the  Heart,  and  other 
Poems,”  (2  vols.,)  which  are  commended.  “  The  present 
volumes,”  says  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  “  appear  to  us 
to  be  a  beginning  of  great  promise.  .  .  .  Extracts  so 
much  longer  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  our  sense  of  the  talent  displayed  in 
these  poems.”  (Critique  on  “The  School  of  the  Heart, 
and  other  Poems,”  January,  1836.)  His  reputation  as 
a  divine  is  founded  on  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  in  four  or  more  volumes,  1841-61.  He 
also  published  a  small  volume  entitled  “  Tne  Queen’s 
English,”  (2d  edition,  1864,)  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Died  January  12,  1871. 

Alford,  (Michael,)  an  English  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1587  ;  died  at  Saint  Omer,  in  France, 
in  1651.  He  wrote  “  Britannia  Illustrata,”  (1641,)  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain. 

Alfragan.  See  Alferghanee. 

Alfrago,  dl-fRd'go,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician, 
wrote  a  history  of  Arabian  physicians,  etc.  Died  at 
Padua  in  1520. 

Alfred,  41'fred,  written  also  .ZBl'fred,  El'fred,  and 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  ml, guttural;  N,  nasal:  r,  trilled;  s  as  s;  th  as  in  this.  (S^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Alured,  i.e.  Alvred,  [Lat.  ALlfre'dus,]  surnamed 
the  Great,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  in  England,  was 
born  in  848  or  849.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Aithel- 
wulf  and  Osburga,  (or  Osberga,)  the  daughter  of  a  Gothic 
nobleman.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Aithelred,  in 
871,  Alfred  became  king.  At  this  period  the  country 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  Danes  had 
overrun  a  great  portion  of  England,  and  many  of  the 
bravest  Saxons  had  fallen  in  vain  attempts  to  resist  their 
pagan  invaders.  King  Ethelred  himself  had  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  this  unequal  conflict.  Alfred  was 
fain  to  procure  peace  on  almost  any  terms,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  a  sum  of  money  on  condition 
that  they  would  leave  his  dominions.  But  they  broke 
their  oaths,  and,  attacking  him  by  night,  destroyed  all  his 
cavalry.  All  the  means  of  resistance  being  lost,  Alfred 
for  a  time  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  family  of  a  poor  herdsman.  Having  at 
length  been  discovered  by  some  of  his  nobles,  he  grad¬ 
ually,  but  secretly,  collected  a  considerable  force,  with 
which  he  occasionally  made  inroads  into  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Danes,  and  thus  procured  the  means  of 
subsisting  himself  and  his  army.  About  this  time  Odun, 
Earl  of  Devon,  sallied  from  his  castle,  defeated  the  be¬ 
siegers,  slew  Ubbo,  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  and 
took  the  Danish  standard.  Upon  this,  Alfred  resolved 
to  attack  the  main  army  of  his  enemies,  which  he  routed 
with  great  slaughter  at  Eddington  in  878,  and  soon  after 
obliged  the  survivors  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
Danish  king,  Godrun,  (or  Guthrun,)  embraced  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  Alfred  standing  as  his  godfather ;  and  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  was  allotted  to  the  con¬ 
verted  Danes.  Alfred  now  directed  his  earnest  efforts 
towards  the  fortifying  and  internal  improvement  of  his 
kingdom.  He  caused  a  number  of  ships  to  be  built,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
navy.  He  repaired  the  old  dilapidated  fortresses,  and 
erected  new  ones  wherever  they  were  needed.  He  ex¬ 
erted  himself,  moreover,  to  establish  an  efficient  police 
and  a  thorough  administration  of  justice  within  his 
dominions.  He  was  not,  however,  as  has  frequently  been 
stated,  the  author  of  the  trial  by  jury.  It  was  his  highest 
glory  that  he  did  so  much  for  his  country’s  literature  and 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  people.  He  not 
only  established  schools  in  all  the  principal  towns,  but 
he  began  himself,  it  is  said,  to  learn  Latin  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  and  afterwards  translated  a  number  of  works 
from  that  language  into  his  native  tongue.  In  894  the 
Northmen  again  invaded  England,  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  ships ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Alfred,  and 
those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  either  taken  captive 
and  executed  as  pirates  or  chased  from  the  kingdom. 
Alfred  died  in  901. 

Alfred  the  Great  presents  to  us  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  characters  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  history.  He 
was,  to  use  the  language  of  a  recent  author,  “  a  saint  with¬ 
out  superstition,  a  scholar  without  ostentation,  a  warrior 
all  whose  wars  were  fought  in  defence  of  his  country,  a 
conqueror  whose  hands  were  never  stained  by  cruelty,  a 
prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity,  never  lifted  up  to 
insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph.”  (See  Freeman’s  “  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chap,  ii.;  also,  Hume’s  character 
of  Alfred  in  his  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap,  ii.) 

See  J.  A.  Giles,  “  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great,”  1854; 
Sfelman,  “Life  of  Alfred,”  1709;  A.  Bicknell,  “Life  of  Alfred,” 
1777;  Stolberg,  “  Leben  Alfreds  des  Grossen,”  1815;  Asshr, 
“Life  of  Alfred,”  (“De  Aelfredi  Rebus  gestis,”  1571;)  Richard 
Paulli,  “  Konig  Alfred  und  seine  Stelle  in  der  Geschichte  England*,” 
London,  1851,  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Wright,  185a. 

Alfred,  a  son  of  the  Saxon  king  Ethelred  II.,  and 
Emma.  He  attempted  to  obtain  the  throne  in  1042,  but 
failed,  and  lost  his  life. 

Alfred,  surnamed  An'glicus  (or  the  “  Englishman”) 
and  the  Philosopher,  wrote  some  scientific  works, — 
one,  “  On  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,”  (“  De  Cordis  Motu.”) 
A  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England ;  but  the  place 
of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Died  about  1270. 

Alfred  or  Alured  of  Beverley,  an  English  historian, 
born  about  1 100,  became  a  priest.  He  left  a  Latin  His¬ 
tory  of  Britain,  (“  Annales,  sive  Historia,”)  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  “Chronicon,  sive  His¬ 
toria  Britonum”  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 


Alfred  of  Malmesbury,  an  English  monk  and 
writer,  became  Bishop  of  Crediton  about  990. 

Alfred  and  A-bi'ram,  two  German  architects,  born 
in  Bavaria,  lived  in  the  ninth  century.  They  built  the 
imperial  palace  of  Ratisbon. 

Alfric,  il'frik,  written  also  iElfric  and  Elfric,  [Lat. 
Alfri'cus,  zElfri'cus,  or  Elfri'cus,]  surnamed  Abbas, 
(the  “  Abbot,”)  and  Grammaticus,  (the  “  Grammarian,”) 
a  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  his  life  little  is  cei 
tainly  known.  It  is  supposed  that  he  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  995.  Among  his  works  are  numerous 
homilies.  He  died  in  1005. 

Alfric  or  .ZSlfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer,  who  is  by  some  identified  with  the  famous 
writer  Alfric  surnamed  Grammaticus,  above  noticed. 
Died  in  1051. 

Algardi,  il-gaR'dee,  (Alessandro,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Bologna  about 
1600.  His  birth  is  variously  dated  at  1588,  1593,  and 
1602.  He  studied  design  with  the  Caracci,  became  a 
pupil  of  Cesare  Conventi,  and  went  to  Rome  about  1625. 
He  was  architect  of  the  Villa  Panfili  or  Pamphili,  and 
of  the  fafade  of  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Rome.  His 
master-piece  in  sculpture  is  a  colossal  bas-relief*  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter’s,  representing  Saint  Leo  forbid¬ 
ding  Attila  to  enter  Rome,  (1640.)  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  bas-relief  in  the  world.  Among  his  works  are 
statues  of  Saint  Philip  de  Neri  and  Innocent  X.  He  is 
regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his 
age.  Died  in  1654. 

Algarotti,  il-gi-rot'tee,  (Francesco,)  Count,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Italian  writer  and  connoisseur,  born  at  Venice 
in  1712.  He  was  not  only  well  versed  in  many  languages 
and  sciences,  but  possessed  decided  skill  in  the  art  of 
design,  and  wrote  verses  with  facility.  In  1733  he  pro¬ 
duced  popular  dialogues  on  Optics,  entitled  “  Optics  for 
Ladies,”  (“Neutonianismo  per  le  Dame,”)  which  were 
translated  into  several  languages.  Invited  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  he  went  to  Berlin  about  1740,  and  passed 
many  years  at  that  court  as  a  friend  of  the  king,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  count.  This  friendship  continued 
until  the  death  of  Algarotti.  He  corresponded  with  Vol¬ 
taire  and  many  other  eminent  authors.  Besides  essays 
on  various  subjects,  he  wrote  “Letters  on  Painting,” 
which  display  good  taste  and  judgment  He  died  at 
Pisa  in  March,  1764. 

Algazi,  il-gi'zee,  (Solomon  Ben  Abraham,)  a 

voluminous  Jewish  writer,  born  in  the  Levant  Died  in 
1683. 

Algazzali,  Algazali,  or  Alghazzali.  See  Aboo- 

Hamid-Alghazalee. 

Alger,  il'jer,  [Fr.  pron.  il'zhaiR';  Lat.  Al'gerus,] 
an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Liege. 

Alger,  il'jer,  (Horatio,)  Jr.,  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Revere,  Massachusetts,  January  13,  1834,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1852.  He  became  a  journalist  and 
teacher,  and  published  “Helen  Ford,”  a  novel,  and  sev¬ 
eral  series  of  books  for  the  young,  (some  40  vols.,)  in¬ 
cluding  lives  of  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Garfield,  and  a 
volume  of  poems.  He  died  July  18,  1899. 

Alger,  (Russell  Alexander,)  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  and  cabinet  officer,  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Ohio, 
February  27,  1836.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1859.  Ide  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  1861,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  business  in  Michigan, 
became  governor  of  that  State  in  1885,  and  secretary  of 
war  under  President  McKinley  in  1897.  He  resigned 
in  1899,  being  severely  criticised  by  the  press  for  his 
management  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Alger,  il'j?r,  (William  Rounseville,)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  writer,  born  in  Freetown,  Massachusetts,  in  1823. 
He  is  author  of  “Symbolic  History  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ “  Oriental  Poetry “  History  of  the  Doctrine 


*  Some  authorities  call  Algardi's  great  work  an  alto-relievo ;  we 
have  followed  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 
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of  a  Future  Life,  as  it  has  Prevailed  in  all  Nations  and 
Ages,”  (1862,)  “The  Genius  of  Solitude;  or,  The  Lone¬ 
liness  of  Human  Life,”  (1867,)  “  Friendships  of  Women,” 
(1870,)  and  “  Sources  of  Consolation  in  Human  Life,” 
(1892.)  In  1855  he  succeeded  Theodore  Parker  as 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Liberal  Christians  in  Boston, 
and  in  1876-78  was  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
of  the  Messiah  in  New  York. 

Alghisi,  il-gee'see,  sometimes  written  Algisi,  (Fran¬ 
cesco,)  an  Italian  musical  composer,  born  at  Brescia  in 
1666.  He  composed  two  operas,  one  of  which,  called 
“II  Trionfo  della  Continenza,”  (“The  Triumph  of  Con¬ 
tinence,”)  had  a  great  success.  Died  in  1733. 

Alghisi,  (Galasso,)  an  Italian  architect  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  born  at  Carpi.  He  published  a  splendid 
work  on  fortifications,  (“Della  Fortificazione,”  1570.) 

Alghisi,  (Tommaso,)  a  distinguished  Italian  surgeon, 
born  at  Florence  in  1669.  He  particularly  excelled  in 
lithotomy,  on  which  he  wrote  an  able  treatise,  (1707.) 
Died  September  24,  1713. 

Algreen-Ussing,  (Tage.)  See  Ussing. 

Algrin,  Sl'gR^N',  (Jean,)  a  French  theologian,  who 
Became  Archbishop  of  Besan5on.  Died  in  1237. 

Alhakem  or  Al-Hakem  (il-hik'em)  I.,  Sultan  of 
Cdrdova,  began  to  reign  in  796  A.D.  He  waged  war 
against  Alfonso  of  Asturias  and  the  Franks,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  with  great  cruelty  a  rebellion  in  Cdrdova.  Died 
in  822. 

Alhakem  II.,  Sultan  and  Caliph  of  Cordova,  sue 
ceeded  his  father  Abd-er-Rahman  III.  in  961.  He  was  a 
pacific  and  enlightened  sovereign,  and  was  celebrated  as 
a  patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  reign  has  been 
called  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature.  He  col¬ 
lected  a  great  library,  and  expended  vast  sums  in  the 
erection  of  colleges,  mosques,  hospitals,  etc.  He  died 
in  976,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hisham  (or  Ilescham)  II. 

Al-Hakem-Ibn-Atta,  il-h5'kem  Ib’n  5t'tt',  com¬ 
monly  called  Al-Mo-ken'na,  ( -Mo-can'na  or  -Mu- 
karma,  moo-k&n'na,)  or  “  the  veiled  one,”  a  famous 
impostor,  who  arose  in  the  time  of  Aboo-Jaafar  Al-Man- 
soor,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  He 
first  made  his  appearance  as  a  legislator  and  prophet  at 
Merv  or  Meru,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  in  774  a.d. 
About  780  the  caliph  Mahdee  (Mahdx)  sent  an  army 
that  besieged  the  impostor  in  his  principal  fortress. 
When  Al-Hakem  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  he  administered,  it  is  said,  a  mortal  poison  to 
those  about  his  person,  and  afterwards  burned  their 
bodies  to  ashes,  so  that  no  vestige  might  be  left ;  and, 
the  better  to  impress  posterity  with  the  idea  of  his  divine 
character,  he  plunged  into  a  large  caldron  filled  with  a 
liquid  so  powerful  and  penetrating  that  no  part  of  his 
body  remained  unconsumed.  The  truth  appears  to  have 
been,  that  he  burned  himself  in  the  castle  in  which  he 
was,  so  that  no  trace  of  him  remained  except  ashes. 
This  story  forms  the  basis  of  Moore’s  poem  entitled 
“Mokanna,  or  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.” 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii.;  D’Her- 
belot,  “  Biblioth&que  Orientale;”  Abulpharagius,  “  Historia  Dy- 
nastiarum ;”  Abulfeda,  “  Annales  Moslemici.” 

Alhazan  or  Alhazen,  written  also  Alhacen  and 
Alhasan,  ftl-h&z'an,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  native  of  Bassora,  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  optics,  of  great  merit.  Died  at  Cairo  about 
io38. 

Al-Homaydee  or  Al-Homaydi,  ai-ho-mi'dee',  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Arabian  writer,  born  at  Majorca  in  1029. 
Among  his  works  is  a  valuable  biography  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Moslems  of  Spain.  Died  at  Bagdad  about  1095. 

Alhoy,  i'lwfF,  (Louis,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at 
Angers  in  1755,  succeeded  Abb£  Sicard  as  Director  of 
the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  1797.  He  wrote  “Les 
Hospices,”  a  poem.  Died  in  1826. 

Ali.  See  Alee. 

Ali,  (Pacha.)  See  Alee-Welee-Zade. 

Aliamet,  i/le-i/m4/  or  iYyfl'mh',  (Franqois  Ger¬ 
main,)  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1734, 
was  a  brother  of  Jacques,  noticed  below,  to  whom  he  was 
inferior  in  skill.  He  worked  some  years  in  London,  and 


engraved  historical  works  after  the  Italian  masters.  “  Un 
Sacrifice  &  Pan,”  after  A.  Sacchi,is  his  best-known  work. 

Aliamet,  (Jacques,)  a  skilful  French  engraver,  born 
at  Abbeville  in  1726;  died  in  Paris  in  1788.  He  ex 
celled  in  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  His  engravings, 
after  Vernet,  are  much  admired. 

Alibaud,  t'le'bS',  (Louis,)  a  French  fanatic,  born  at 
Nimes  in  1810.  He  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe  with  a  pistol  in  June,  1836,  and  was  guillotined 
in  July  of  the  same  year. 

Ali  Beg,  S'lee  beg,  a  native  of  Poland,  was  captured 
in  childhood  by  Tartars,  who  sold  him  to  a  Turk.  He 
became  dragoman  to  the  sultan,  and  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Turkish  language.  Died  in  1675. 

Alibert,  i'le'baiR',  (Jean  Louis,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  born  in  Aveyron  in  1766.  He  became  one  of 
the  chief  physicians  of  the  Hospital  Saint  Louis,  Paris, 
in  1801,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  1802.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  consulting  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
a  few  years  later  was  made  first  physician-in-ordinary. 
He  gave  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  on  which 
he  wrote  a  work  of  much  merit,  called  “  Description  of 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  (“  Description  des  Maladies  de 
la  Peau,”  1806-25.)  He  was  author  of  other  medical 
works,  written  in  an  elegant  style.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Qu&rard,  “La  France  Littiraire.’ 

Aliberti,  i-le-bfiR'tee,  (Giancarlo,)  an  Italian  fresco- 
painter,  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  in  1680;  died  about 
1740.  His  chief  works  were  executed  at  his  native  city. 

Ali  Bey,  &'lee  ba,  the  assumed  name  of  Domingo 
Badia  y  Leblich,  do-ming'go  bi-dee'd  e  14-blek',  a 
Spanish  traveller  and  projector,  born  in  Biscay  in  1766. 
He  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa,  1803-1807,”  (3  vols., 
1814.)  Died  in  181S. 

See  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1816. 

Alibrandi,  i-le-bRjn'dee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  casuist,  born  at  Messina.  Died  in  1711. 

Alibrandi,  (Girolamo,)  a  distinguished  painter, 
called  “  the  Raphael  of  Messina,”  where  he  was  born  in 
1470.  His  manner  resembled  that  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  with  whom  he  studied.  Died  of  the  plague  in 
1 524.  His  master-piece  is  a  “  Purification  of  the  Virgin.” 

See  Lamzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Alidosi,  li-le-do'see,  (Giovanni  Niccol6  Pasquale,) 
an  antiquary  of  Bologna.  Died  about  1630. 

Alighieri.  See  Dante. 

Alignan,  t/l£n/y6N/,  Benedict  of,  [Fr.  B£no!t 
d’ Align  an,  beh-nwS'  dil^'y^N',]  a  French  Benedict¬ 
ine  monk,  who  was  elected  Bishop  of  Marseilles  in  1229. 
Died  in  1268. 

Aligre,  i'l£gR',  (Etienne  Franqois,)  born  about  1 726, 
became  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1 768,  which 
office  he  held  for  twenty  years.  Died  in  exile  in  1798. 

Ali,  Hyder.  See  Hyder  Alee. 

Al-l-men'tus,  (Lucius  Cincius,)  a  Roman  histo¬ 
rian  of  merit,  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  214  B.C., 
and  prjetor  in  210.  He  received  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  the  command  of  two  legions  which  had  been  de¬ 
feated  at  Cannze  and  were  afterwards  condemned  to 
serve  in  Sicily.  Some  time  after  20S  he  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  Hannibal,  who  appears  to  have  treated  him  with 
great  respect.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  Rome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time,  and 
other  works,  on  law,  grammar,  etc.  His  diligence  and 
erudition  are  commended  by  Livy.  Only  fragments  of 
his  works  are  extant. 

See  Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome  ;”  Aulus  Gellius,  xvl  ;  Voss, 
“  De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Alimonda,  &-le-m6n'dJ,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal,  born  at  Genoa,  October  23,  1818,  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Turin,  and  in  1879  a  cardinal-priest.  D.  1891. 

Alinard,  il'e-nard'  or  &/le/niR/,  written  also  Hali- 
nard,  a  learned  French  prelate,  born  in  Burgundy  about 
990,  became  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1046.  Died  in  1052. 

A-lip'I-us,  a  friend  of  Saint:  Augustine,  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer.  Having  been  baptized  by  Saint  Ambrose 
in  387  A.D.,  he  became  Bishop  of  Tagaste.  Died  about 
428. 

Aliprandi,  d-le-pRin'dee,  (Buonamente,)  an  Italian 
poet,  native  of  Mantua.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Mantua 
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and  other  cities  of  Italy,  a  work  of  little  merit  Died 
in  1414. 

Aiisaunder,  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Chaucer 
writes  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Al'I-son,  (Alexander,)  a  British  writer,  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  about  1812.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Philosophy  and  History  of  Civilization,”  (i860,) 
and  “The  Church  and  the  World  Reconciled.” 

Alison,  (Rev.  Archibald,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1757.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church  in  1784,  and  married  the  same  year  a  daughter 
of  the  well-known  Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 
He  became  curate  of  Kenley,  Shropshire,  in  1790,  and 
vicar  of  Ercall  in  1794.  In  1790  he  published  “Essays 
on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,”  a  popular  work, 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  made  the  subject  of  a  laudatory  article 
in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”  in  181 1.  He  became  senior 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh, 
in  1800.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

“  We  do  not  know  any  sermons,”  says  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  September,  1814,  “so  pleasing, or  so 
likely  both  to  be  popular  and  to  do  good  to  those  who 
are  pleased  with  them.  All  the  feelings  are  generous 
and  gentle — all  the  sentiments  liberal — and  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  views  just  and  ennobling.”  Died  in  1839. 

Alison,  (Sir  Archibald,)  a  historian,  a  son  of  the 
receding,  was  born  at  Kenley,  Shropshire,  in  Decem- 
er,  1792.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  studied  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1814.  In  1828  he 
was  chosen  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire.  He  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  by  his  “Principles  of  Criminal  Law,”  (1832.)  His 
most  important  work  is  a  “  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons,  1815,”  (istvol.,  1839,)  which  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  ninth  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1853—55,  12  vols.  “It  is  upon  the  whole,” 
says  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1842,  “a 
valuable  addition  to  European  literature,  evidently  com¬ 
piled  with  the  utmost  care :  its  narration,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  not  perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality. 
...  Its  merits  are  minuteness  and  honesty — qualities 
which  may  well  excuse  a  faulty  style,  gross  political 
prejudices,  and  a  fondness  for  exaggerated  and  frothy 
declamation.”  He  published  in  1847  “The  Life  of 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  (3d  edition,  1855,)  and  in 
1852-57  a  continuation  of  his  “History  of  Europe”  to 
the  year  1852,  (6  vols.)  The  latter  work  is  not  so  able 
nor  so  popular  as  his  first  history.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1852.  His  political  sympathies  were  ultra- 
conservative.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  among  which  are  “  Essays,  Political,  Historical, 
etc.,”  (3  vols.,  1850,)  originally  published  in  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine.”  Died  near  Glasgow  in  May,  1867. 

Alison,  (Sir  Archibald,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  January  21,  1826,  and 
entered  the  military  service  in  1846  as  captain  in  the 
Seventy-second  Highlanders.  He  served  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war  and  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  losing  an  arm  at 
the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  was  second  in  command 
of  the  Ashantee  expedition  of  1873-74,  became 
major-general  in  18775  took  part  in  the  Egyptian  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1882,  and  subsequently  commanded  the 
British  army,  of  occupation.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  1889.  He  published  an  able  treatise, 
“On  Army  Organization,”  in  1869. 

■Alix,  t'lAss',  or  Alice,  al'iss,  (called  by  the  older 
writers  Adela,  Ada,  and  Ala,)  a  daughter  of  Theobald, 
(Thibaud  le  Grand,)  Count  of  Champagne,  was  married 
to  Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  in  1160 ;  died  in  1206. 
Her  son  became  King  Philippe  Auguste. 

Alix,  i'lAss',  (Matthieu  Francois,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Paris  in  1738.  He  was  professor  of  anat¬ 
omy  at  Fulda,  and  wrote  a  work  of  merit,  entitled  “Sur¬ 
gical  Observations,”  (“Observata  Chirurgica,”  1774-78.) 
Died  at  Briickenau  in  1782. 

Alix,  (Pierre,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Dole  in  1600, 
became  a  canon  at  Besanfon.  He  defended  against  the 
pope,  in  several  tracts,  the  rights  of  his  chapter  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  archbishops.  Died  in  1676. 

Alix,  (P.  M.,)  a  French  engraver,  born  1752 ;  died  1809. 


Al-Jannabi  or  Al-Jannabius.  See  JannAbee. 

Al-Kfider-Billah,  il-ki'dir  bil'li,  (i.e.  “mighty  by  the 
grace  of  God,”)  a  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  born  at 
Bagdad  about  947,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  991;  died 
in  1031  or  1032.  He  received  and  protected  at  his  court 
Firdousee,  (Firdausi,)  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who 
fled  from  the  anger  of  Mahmood  of  Gazna. 

Al-K&hir-Billall,  il-ki'hir  bil'li,  (i.e.  “victorious 
by  the  grace  of  God,”)  a  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  929.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  rendered  him  an  object  of  execration,  and  caused 
his  dethronement  after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  a  year. 

Alkaios.  See  Alcasus. 

Alkan,  tl'k&N',  (Charles  Henri  Valentin,)  a 
French  pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Paris,  November 
30,  1813.  His  parents  were  Jews,  named  Morhange. 
He  published  many  concertos,  sonatas,  marches,  piices 
caractiristiquesy  etc.  Died  April  6,  1888. 

Al-Kisim-Ibn-Hammood,  (-Hammfld,)  il-ki'- 
sim  Ib’n  him'mood',  a  sultan  of  Cordova,  dethroned  by 
his  nephew  Yahya  in  1024. 

Al-Kctyim,  il-ki'yim  or  il-ki'yim,  a  caliph  of  the 
house  of  Abbas,  succeeded  his  father  Al-Kader-Billah 
about  1031.  Died  in  1073. 

Alkemade,  van,  vin  il-k$h-miFd§h,(KoRNELis,) 
a  Dutch  antiquary,  born  in  1654.  He  was  first  commis¬ 
sioner  of  import  and  export  duties  at  Rotterdam.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  a  curious  treatise  on  old 
Dutch  customs  in  civil  life,  entitled  “Nederlandsche 
Displechtigheden,”  (3  vols.,  1732.)  Died  in  1737. 

Al-Khazrejee  or  Al-Kkazreji,  il-Kiz'rAh-jee',  an 
excellent  historian  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Alkhowarezmi,  il-kow-i-rez'mee,  an  Arabian  math¬ 
ematician,  lived  about  810-830  a.d.  He  was  librarian 
to  Al-Mamoon  at  Bagdad. 

Alkibiades.  See  Alcibiades. 

Alkindi,  Alkindus,  or  Alkendi.  See  Alchindus. 

Alkman.  See  Alcman. 

Alkmar  or  Alkmaar,  van,  vin  ilk-miR',  (Henry, 
or  Hinrek,)  a  Low-German  poet,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  author  or  first  trans¬ 
lator  of  a  celebrated  poem  and  satire,  “Reynard  the 
Fox,”  which  he  published  in  Low  German  at  Liibeck  in 
1498.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  he  translated  it  from 
the  Walsch  (supposed  to  be  the  Walloon)  and  the 
French,  and  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  and  teacher  of 
virtue  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
original  is  lost,  if  it  ever  existed.  The  poem  of  Alk- 
mar  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  language,  and  has 
been  translated  into  several  other  languages.  Goethe 
produced  a  modern  German  version  of  it  in  hexameters, 
which  has  been  splendidly  illustrated  by  Kaulbach. 

See  J.  Grimm,  “Die  Sage  von  Reinhart  Vos,”  1834. 

Allacci.  See  Allatius. 

Allainval,  i'liN'vil',  (L£onor  Jean  Christine 
Soulas — soo'lis')  a  French  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Char¬ 
tres  about  1700;  died  in  1753.  Although  he  assumed 
the  title  of  abbe,  he  never  entered  holy  orders.  Among 
his  best  works  is  “L’Ecole  des  Bourgeois,”  (1728,)  a 
comedy  which  is  praised  by  La  Harpe. 

Allais,  i'li',  (Denys  vairasse — vi'rfss',)  a  French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  in  Languedoc, 
was  known  as  the  author  of  a  political  romance  called 
the  “  History  of  the  Sevarambians,”  (“  Histoire  des 
Sevarambes,”  1677.) 

Al'lam,  (Andrew,)  a  learned  English  antiquary,  born 
near  Oxford  in  1655.  He  entered  holy  orders  in  1680. 
He  assisted  Wood  in  the  “Athenae  Oxonienses,”  and 
began  a  “  History  of  English  Cathedrals,”  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  death  in  1685. 

Allamand,  i'la'mAN',  (Jean  Nicolas  S£bastien,) 
a  philosopher  and  naturalist,  born  at  Lausanne,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  in  1713.  In  1749  he  became  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  afterwards  of  natural  history,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden,  both  of  which  chairs  he  held  with 
credit  till  his  death  in  1787.  He  was  the  first  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  rendered  an  im¬ 
portant  service  to  the  public  by  the  publication  of  the 
Historical  Dictionary  of  his  friend  Prosper  Marchand. 
(I75^9»)  which  the  latter  left  in  manuscript.  The  writ- 
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ing  was  so  minute  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  powerful 
microscope  to  decipher  it. 

Allan,  tl'lan,  (David,)  a  Scottish  historical  painter, 
sometimes  called  “  the  Scotch  Hogarth,”  was  born  at 
Alloa  in  1744.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1764,  and  gained 
there  a  gold  medal  for  his  picture  of  a  Corinthian  maiden 
drawing  her  lover’s  profile  on  the  wall  by  the  shadow, 
which  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  He  settled  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  about  1780,  and  increased  his  reputation  by  illus¬ 
trations  of  Allan  Ramsay’s  “Gentle  Shepherd.”  He 
owes  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Hogarth  to  his  humorous 
designs  of  the  Roman  Carnival.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Cunningham,  “Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Allan,  tl'lan,  (George,)  an  English  attorney  and 
antiquary,  who  resided  at  Darlington,  was  a  zealous 
student  of  national  antiquities.  He  contributed  to 
Hutchinson’s  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  Durham,” 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Life  of  Bishop 
Trevor,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1800. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Allan,  (Sir  Hugh,)  born  at  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire, 
September  29,  1810;  removed  to  Canada  in  1826,  and 
entered  a  business-house  in  Montreal  as  clerk.  In  1835 
he  became  a  partner  in  a  shipping-firm,  and  founded  the 
Allan  line  of  steamships.  He  did  much  to  develop  the 
interests  of  Canada,  was  knighted  in  1874,  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  December  9,  1882,  leaving  a  large  estate. 

Allan,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  lyric  poet,  born  at  Kil- 
barchan  in  1774,  was  a  weaver.  He  produced  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1836.  Having  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  he  died  at  New  York  in  1841. 

Allan,  (Thomas.)  See  Allen. 

Allan,  (Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish  mineralogist, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  177 7.  He  formed  a  collection  of 
about  seven  thousand  specimens  of  minerals,  said  to  be 
the  finest  collection  in  Scotland.  His  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  was  extensive  and  accurate.  He  wrote  the 
article  Diamond  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  and 
a  work  on  Mineralogical  Nomenclature.  Died  in  1833. 

Allan,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  British  historical 
painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  He  studied  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  worked  some  years  in  Saint 
Petersburg,  visited  Circassia  and  Turkey,  and  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1814.  His  large  picture  of  the  “  Circassian 
Captives”  was  purchased  for  1000  guineas  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  ninety-nine  other  subscribers.  He  afterwards 
painted  subjects  of  Scottish  history,  among  which  are 
the  “  Parting  of  Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  Macdonald,” 
and  “The  Murder  of  Regent  Murray.”  He  was  elected 
academician  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1835, 
and  succeeded  Wilkie  in  1840  as  her  Majesty’s  limner 
for  Scotland.  From  1838  until  his  death  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  two  pictures  of  the  “Battle  of  Waterloo.” 
Died  in  1850. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
vol.  v. ;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

AUan-Kardec,  il'lflN'  kfR'dfck',  (Hippolyte  L4on 
D4nizard,)  a  French  author,  born  at  Lyons,  October 
3,  1803.  Most  of  his  better-known  writings  are  in 
defence  of  spiritualism.  He  died  April  1,  1869. 

Allard,  t'ltR',  (Gut,)  a  French  writer,  noted  for  his 
works  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  Dauphin^.  Born 
at  Grenoble  about  1645;  died  in  1715. 

Allard,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
Var  in  1785.  He  left  France  after  the  restoration  of 
1815,  and  went  to  Hindostan.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Runjeet  Singh  at  Lahore,  organized  his  army  after 
the  French  system,  and  became  general-in-chief.  Died 
in  India  in  1039. 

Allarde,  d’,  dt'ltRd',  (Pierre  Gilbert  Leroi — leh- 
Rwt',)  Baron,  a  French  political  economist,  born  at 
Montlu9on  in  1749;  died  in  1809. 

Allart,  t'ltR7,  (Mary  Gay,)  a  novelist,  born  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  in  1750.  She  lived  a  long  time  in  Paris,  and 
wrote  a  successful  novel  called  “Albertine  de  Saint- 
Albe,”  (1818.)  She  also  made  an  elegant  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “Family  Secrets”  of  Miss  Pratt.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1821. 


Allatius,  tl-la'she-us,  (Leo,)  [It.  Leone  Allacci, 
11-o'nt  tl-ltt'chee,]  an  eminent  scholar  and  physician, 
born  at  Chios  (Scio)  in  1586,  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  taught  Greek  in  a  college  of  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  He  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  several  old 
Greek  works,  and  wrote  some  original  productions. 
Died  in  1669. 

Allbutt,  (Thomas  Clifford,)  a  distinguished 
English  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Dewsbury,  York¬ 
shire,  in  1836.  He  studied  medicine,  was  elected 
physician  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  and  acquired  a  very 
large  consulting  practice.  His  researches  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  medical  literature  were  numerous  and 
important,  his  studies  including  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system,  opthalmoscopy,  tuberculosis,  etc.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  physic  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  in  1895  became  editor  of 
the  “  System  of  Medicine.” 

Alle,  tl'lt,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  at  Bologna  probably  about  1580.  He  was 
an  admired  orator,  and  author  of  many  works  in  prose 
and  verse  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  (1613-54.) 

Al-lec'tU3,  an  officer  of  Carausius,  King  of  Britain. 
Having  murdered  Carausius,  in  293,  he  usurped  the 
throne.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Roman  army 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  about  296  a.d. 

Allegrain,  tl'gRiN7,  (Christophe  Gabriel,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  about  1710. 
He  excelled  in  nude  figures.  Died  in  1795. 

Allegretti,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  as¬ 
trologer,  born  at  Forli  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet. 

Allegri.  See  Correggio. 

Allegri,  tl-la'gRee,  (Alessandro,)  a  satirical  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence, 
and  excelled  in  burlesque  poetry.  The  purity  of  his 
language  was  recognized  by  the  Academy  Della  Crusca. 
Died  about  1596. 

Allegri,  (Gregorio,)  an  eminent  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Rome  about  1580,  was  a  singer  in  the 
pontifical  chapel.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of 
the  painter  Correggio.  His  most  remarkable  work  is 
the  “  Miserere,”  which  is  still  performed  annually  in  the 
pope’s  chapel  during  the  holy  week.  Died  in  1052. 

Allegrini,  tl-lt-gRee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  painter,  born  at  Gubbio  in  1587.  He 
worked  at  Rome  and  Genoa  in  oil  and  fresco.  Died  in 
1663. 

Allegrini,  (Francesco,)  a  designer  and  engraver, 
born  at  Florence  in  1729.  Died  about  1785. 

Allein  or  Alleine,  il'len,  (Joseph,)  an  English  non¬ 
conformist  divine,  born  at  Devizes  in  1634,  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  became  curate  to  Mr.  Newton  at  Taun¬ 
ton  in  1655,  and  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662. 
Continuing  to  preach  frequently,  he  was  committed  to 
Ilchester  jail  in  1663,  fined  one  hundred  marks,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  one  year.  He  again  suffered  similar  persecu¬ 
tion  in  1665,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  prema¬ 
turely  in  1668,  leaving  several  religious  works,  one  of 
which,  “An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,”  (1672,)  is 
highly  esteemed  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Allein  or  Alleine,  (Richard,)  an  English  noncon¬ 
formist  minister,  born  about  1610,  was  rector  of  Batcombe, 
in  Somersetshire.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Vindication  of  Godliness,”  (“Vindiciae  Pietatis,” 
1663,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1681. 

Allemand.  See  Lallemand. 

Allemand,  tl'mdN7,  (Georges,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Nancy,  lived  in  Paris  about  1650. 

Allemand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  painter,  was 
a  pupil  of  J.  Vernet.  He  lived  at  Rome,  and  painted 
some  fine  landscapes  in  the  Corsini  palace  in  1750. 

Allemand,  1’,  (Siegmund.)  See  L’Allemand. 

AUemand-Lavigerie,  tl'mfiN'  It  vee'zh^-re', 
(Charles  Martial,)  a  French  cardinal,  born  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  October  31,  1825,  became  professor  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  In  1863  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  in  1867  Archbishop  of  Al¬ 
giers.  His  works  of  charity  in  Algeria  were  very  great. 
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but  his  attempts  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the 
native  Moslems  led  to  difficulties.  In  1882  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  cardinal-priest.  Died  November  26,  1892. 

Allemand,  IrmftN',  (Zacharie  Jacques  Theodore,) 
a  French  admiral,  born  at  Port  Louis,  in  Mauritius,  in 
1762.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  cabin-boy.  In 
1792  he  was  made  captain,  and  captured  many  British 
merchant- vessels  between  1793  and  1800.  He  rose 
gradually  by  his  activity  and  skill  to  the  station  of  vice- 
admiral  in  1809.  He  commanded  the  fleet  which  Coch¬ 
rane  attempted  to  destroy  with  fire-ships  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix  in  1809.  Died  in  1826. 

Allemanni,  dl-li-min'nee,  (Pietro,)  of  Ascoli,  an 
Italian  painter,  who  flourished  between  1470  and  149a 

Allemant.  See  Lallemant  and  Lalamant. 

Al'len,  (Alexander  Viets  Griswold,)  D.D.,  an 
American  divine,  born  in  Otis,  Massachusetts,  May  4, 
1841.  He  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  1862,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  a  presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1865,  and 
in  1867  became  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
His  principal  works  are  “  The  Greek  Theology,  and  the 
Renaissance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  (Bohlen  Lec¬ 
tures,  1884,)  and  “Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,” 
(1884.) 

Al'len,  (David  Oliver,)  an  American  missionary, 
born  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  He  laboured 
many  years  in  India,  whither  he  went  about  1827,  and 
published  “  India,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (2d  edition, 
1858.)  Died  in  1863. 

Al'len  or  Al'en,  (Edmond,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  in  Norfolk.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works.  Died 

in  1559. 

Allen,  (Elizabeth  Akers,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Strong,  Maine,  October  9,  1832.  In  i860  she  was 
married  to  Paul  Akers,  the  sculptor,  and  after  his  death 
she  married  a  Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  of  New  York.  She 
wrote  much  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Florence  Percy,” 
and  published  in  1867  a  volume  of  poems. 

Allen,  (Ephraim  W.,)  born  about  1780,  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  editor  of  the  “Newburyport  Herald.” 
In  his  office  William  Lloyd  Garrison  learned  the  art  of 
printing.  (See  Garrison.)  Died  In  1846. 

Allen,  (E'than,)  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  born  at  Litchfield,  in  Connecticut,  about  1742.  He 
settled,  when  young,  in  Vermont,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  famous  “Green  Mountain  Boys.”  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1775,  at  *he  bead  of  only  eighty -three  men,  he 
took  the  forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year,  while  on  an  expedition  to  take 
Montreal,  he  fell  in  with  a  much  larger  force  of  British 
troops,  and  was  made  prisoner.  He  remained  in  cap¬ 
tivity  above  two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  was  exchanged 
for  Colonel  Campbell,  an  English  officer.  After  his  re¬ 
lease  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  state  militia.  He 
died  suddenly,  February  13,  1789.  Besides  a  narrative 
of  his  captivity,  and  some  writings  of  a  political  char 
acter,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Reason  the  only  Oracle 
of  Man,”  in  which  he  advocated  pure  Deism. 

See  “  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Heroes  of  ’76,”  by  II 
W.  De  Puy;  Life  of  Ethan  Allen,  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biogra 
phy;”  Hugh  Moorb,  “  Memoir  of  Colonel  E.  Allen,”  Plattsburg,  1834 

Allen,  (George,)  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar,  born 
at  Milton,  Vermont,  December  17,  1808,  was  a  son  of 
Hernan  Allen,  (1776-1844,)  a  prominent  lawyer,  and 
nephew  of  Ethan  Allen.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831  ; 
was  rector  of  an  Episcopalian  church  at  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  from  1834  to  1837,  and  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  a  college  at  Newark,  Delaware,  from  1837 
to  1845.  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of  an¬ 
cient  languages  (afterwards  of  Greek)  in  the  University 
cf  Pennsylvania.  In  1847  be  became  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.  Died  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  May  28,  1876. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  learning.  Ilis  chief 
publication  was  a  “Life  of  Philidor,”  (i860.) 

Allen,  (Grant,)  a  naturalist  and  author,  born  at 
Kingston,  Canada,  February  24,  1848.  In  1873  be 
became  professor  of  logic  and  philosophy  in  Queen’s 


College,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  and  was  its  principal 
from  1874-1877.  He  has  published  “Anglo-Saxon 
Britain,”  (1880,)  “Vignettes  from  Nature,”  (1881,) 
“The  Colours  of  Flowers,”  (1882,)  and  other  works, 
many  of  them  illustrating  the  principle  of  evolution  in 
nature,  and  all  remarkable  for  their  easy  and  attrac¬ 
tive  style.  He  began  novel  writing  in  1884,  pro¬ 
ducing  “  Philistia,”  “Babylon,”  “An  African  Mil¬ 
lionaire,”  (1897,)  and  others.  He  died  October  25, 
1899. 

Allen,  (Harrison,)  M.D.,  an  American  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1841.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1861,  was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  that  institution  from  1865  to  1878,  and  then  became 
professor  of  physiology  there.  He  published  “Out¬ 
lines  of  Comparative  Anatomy,”  (1867,)  “Studies 
in  the  Facial  Region,”  (1869,)  “Human  Anatomy,” 
(1882,)  etc.  Died  November  14,  1897. 

Allen,  (Henry,)  a  religious  enthusiast,  born  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1748.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect  in  Nova  Scotia  who  taught  that 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  their  state  of  innocence,  had  a 
spiritual  existence  without  bodies,  and  that  all  human 
beings  are  emanations  from  the  same  great  Spirit,  and 
were  present  with  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  before  the  fall,  and  participated  in  the  original 
transgression.  He  published  several  religious  works. 
Died  in  1784. 

Allen,  (James  Lane,)  an  American  author,  was 
bom  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1849.  His  works 
include  “The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,” 
“With  Flute  and  Violin,”  “  A  Kentucky  Cardinal,” 
“Aftermath,”  “A  Summer  in  Arcady,”  “John 
Gray,”  etc.  The  last  named  was  afterwards  repub¬ 
lished  as  “The  Choir  Invisible,”  and  became  famous 
from  its  depth  of  thought  and  insight. 

Allen,  (Jerome,)  an  American  educational  writer, 
born  at  Westminster,  Vermont,  July  17,  1830.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1851,  and  became  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  held  various  college  pro¬ 
fessorships,  became  professor  of  natural  science  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo,  New  York,  in  1871, 
and  in  1882-84  was  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Died  in  May,  1894. 

Allen,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  English  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuij  and  wrote  a 
valuable  work  in  Latin  entitled  a  “  Synopsis  of  Universal 
Practical  Medicine,”  (“Synopsis  Universal  Medicinae 
Practicse,”)  which  aims  to  give  in  a  succinct  form  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  all  ages  re¬ 
specting  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1730.  Died  in  1741. 

Alien,  (John,)  a  dissenting  layman,  born  at  Truro, 
England,  in  1771.  He  was  the  master  of  an  academy  at 
Hackney.  Besides  other  writings  of  a  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  he  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  learned  work 
entitled  “Modern  Judaism,  or  a  Brief  Account  of  the 
Opinions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,”  (1816,) 
said  to  be  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  the  language. 
Died  in  1839. 

Allen,  (John,)  M.D.,  a  British  writer  on  constitu¬ 
tional  history,  metaphysics,  etc.,  was  born  at  Bedford, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1770.  He  studied  medicine  and 
metaphysics  at  Edinburgh,  and  “  was  eminent  in  that  fa¬ 
mous  school  of  metaphysics,”  says  Brougham,  “  for  his  ex¬ 
tensive  learning  and  unrivalled  power  of  subtle  reason¬ 
ing.”  In  1 795  he  published  “  Illustrations  of  Hume’s  Es 
say  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity.”  He  contributed 
many  political  and  historical  articles  to  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  learned 
and  luminous  “  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  England,”  (1830.)  His  intimacy 
with  Lord  Holland  was  such,  says  Lord  Brougham,  that 
“in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  [Mr.  Allen]  shared  all  his 
thoughts,  and  was  never  a  day  apart  from  him.”  He 
was  master  of  Dulwich  College  for  many  years.  Died 
in  1843. 
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Allen,  (Joseph  Henry,)  theologian,  was  born  at 
Northboro,  Massachusetts,  August  21,  1820,  and  held 
various  pastorates  until  1878,  when  he  became  lec¬ 
turer  on  ecclesiastical  history  at  Harvard.  For  twelve 
years  he  edited  the  “Christian  Examiner,”  and  in 
1887  became  editor  of  the  “  Unitarian  Review.”  He 
wrote  many  works  on  religious  subjects,  his  later 
works  being  “  Positive  Religion,”  (1892,)  and  “  Uni- 
tarianism  Since  the  Reformation,”  (1894.)  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1898. 

Allen,  (Joseph  W.,)  an  English  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  1803.  He  was  reduced  in 
his  youth  to  the  necessity  of  painting  scenes  for  the 
theatre,  and  became  principal  scene-painter  at  the  Olym- 
ic  Theatre,  the  success  of  which  was  greatly  promoted 
y  his  skill.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  pastoral,  landscape,  and  simple,  quiet,  rural 
scenery.  The  style  of  his  later  works  was  vitiated  by 
“  brilliant  effects  ”  obtained  at  the  expense  of  fidelity  to 
nature.  Died  in  1852. 

Allen,  31'len,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  a  Danish  historian, 
born  at  Copenhagen,  April  23,  1811,  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  and  archaeology  in  1862.  He  wrote 
several  works  relating  to  the  history  of  Denmark  and 
the  other  Northern  kingdoms,  which  are  of  high  value. 
Died  at  Copenhagen,  December  27,  1871. 

Allen,  (Paul,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist,  born 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1775.  He  was  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  editor  of  the  “  Morning  Chronicle,”  published 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  died  in  1826.  His  principal 
works  are  a  volume  of  “  Original  Poems,  Serious  and 
Entertaining,”  and  a  large  poem  in  five  cantos,  entitled 
“Noah.” 

Allen,  (Richard,)  an  English  Baptist  minister  of 
London,  published  “  Ecclesiastical  Biography,”  (“  Bio- 
|jraphia  Ecclesiastica,”  2  vols.,  1690.)  Died  in  London 

in  1717. 

Al'len,  (Richard,)  a  coloured  Methodist  bishop,  born 
in  1760 ;  became  a  local  Methodist  preacher  about  1782  ; 
was  the  leader  in  organizing  the  first  church  for  coloured 
people  in  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1793; 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  1799.  In  1816  he 
organized  a  new  denomination,  called  the  African  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  in  that  year 
appointed  a  bishop.  Died  in  Philadelphia,  March  26, 1831. 

Allen,  (Solomon,)  an  American  divine  and  patriot, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  was  born  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1751.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  While  in  the 
army,  he  was  ordered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson  to 
carry  from  Andre  to  Arnold  the  letter  which  informed 
the  latter  of  Andre’s  capture  and  enabled  Arnold  to 
make  his  escape.  Died  in  1821. 

Allen,  (Stephen,)  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New 
York,  born  in  that  city  in  July,  1767.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1821.  While  commissioner  for 
visiting  prisons,  he  proposed  the  erection  of  a  State 
prison  at  Sing  Sing.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
originators  of  the  project  for  supplying  New  York  with 
water  from  Croton  River,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Board. 
He  perished  in  the  steamer  Henry  Clay,  which  was 
burned  in  July,  1852. 

See  Hunt’s  “  Lives  of  American  Merchants,”  vol.  li. 

Allen,  (Stephen  M.,)  an  American  merchant  and 
banker,  born  at  Albany,  N.H.,  April  15,  1819.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  donations  to  various 
literary  institutions.  Died  January  19,  1894. 

See  Livingston’s  “  Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,”  New  York, 
1854.. 

Allen,  Alleyn,  or  Allan,  pronounced  alike  M'len, 
(Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician  of  high  reputation, 
born  at  Uttoxeter  in  1542.  Pie  refused  a  bishopric  from 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and 
lived  much  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  manuscripts,  historical 
and  antiquarian.  Among  his  few  publications  is  a  copy 
(made  with  his  own  hand)  of  Ptolemy’s  work  on  As¬ 
trology,  (“De  Astrorum  Judiciis,”)  to  which  he  added 
some  explanatory  notes.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 


Allen,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1572 
or  1 573,  was  a  F ellow  of  Merton  College.  Died  in  1636. 

Allen,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  naval  commander, 
born  in  Suffolk.  He  was  appointed  in  1664  commodore 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  sent  to  punish  the 
Algerine  pirates,  and  in  the  same  year  he  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Dutch  near  Gibraltar.  He  became  a  rear- 
admiral  in  1665,  and  was  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  which 
under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  defeated  the  Dutch  near 
the  southeast  coast  of  England  in  1666.  Died  about 
1680. 

See  Charnock,  “Biographia  Navalis.” 

Allen  or  Allein,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1682,  became  rector  of  Kettering  in 
1715.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Practice  of  a  Holy 
Life,”  (1716.)  Died  in  1755. 

Allen,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1743,  was  the  first  min¬ 
ister  of  Pittsfield.  Pie  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762, 
and  was  ordained  at  Pittsfield  in  1764.  In  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  he  warmly  supported  the  popular  cause, 
and  served  as  chaplain  at  White  Plains,  Ticonderoga, 
etc.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the  army. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  published  sermons,  letters, 
etc.  Died  in  1810.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Allen,  president  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Allen,  (Thomas,)  an  English  topographical  writei 
and  engraver,  born  about  1803.  He  published,  among 
other  works  illustrated  by  his  own  hand,  “  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Parts  ad¬ 
jacent,”  (4  vols.,  1827-8.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  July,  1833. 

Allen,  Alan,  or  Alleyn,  (William,)  Cardinal,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1532,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  the 
University  of  Douay  in  1571,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  in  order  that  he  might  superin¬ 
tend  the  Catholic  interests  in  England  after  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  should  have  conquered  that  country.  He  left 
a  number  of  works  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1594. 

Allen,  (William,)  a  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
assisted  Dr.  Franklin  in  establishing  the  College  of 
Philadelphia;  but  in  the  Revolution  he  took  sides  with 
the  royalists.  Died  in  1780.  His  son,  Andrew  Allen, 
also  became  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  like  his 
father,  sided  in  the  Revolution  with  the  British. 

Allen,  (William,)  an  English  chemist  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  in  London  in  August,  1770,  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  became  a  pupil  and  as¬ 
sistant  of  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  chemist,  of  Plough 
Court,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a  pharmaceutical 
chemist.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  chem¬ 
istry  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  in  1804  gave  a  course  ot 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
at  the  request  of  his  friend,  H.  Davy.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1807,  and  was  associated 
with  W.  H.  Pepys  in  researches  on  respiration  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  (See  Pepys.)  William  Allen  was  an  active 
promoter  of  various  benevolent  and  reformatory  en¬ 
terprises,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  cause  ot  the 
education  of  the  poor.  In  1825  he  founded  two 
manual-labour  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
at  Lindfield,  Sussex.  He  visited  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain  on  religious  and  philanthropic  missions  in 
1832  and  1833.  He  contributed  several  papers  on 
chemistry  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Died  at 
Lindfield  in  1843. 

Allen,  (William,)  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Windham,  Connecticut,  May  23,  1810.  He  removed 
to  Ohio,  where  he  became  active  in  agitating  for  a 
homestead  law  giving  one  hundred  acres  to  every 
actual  settler.  His  efforts  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Homestead  Law  by  Congress  in  1863.  He  spent 
sixty  thousand  dollars  in  this  effort,  and  was  finally 
reduced  to  beggary,  spending  his  last  days  in  a  public 
asylum.  He  died  November  29,  1891. 

Allen,  (William,)  D.D.,  zn  American  biographer, 
born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1784.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and  was  president  of  Bow- 
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doin  College  from  1820  to  1839.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Charming  as  regent  in  Harvard  College.  In  1809  he 
published  “The  American  Biographical  Dictionary,”  (3d 
edition,  enlarged,  1857.)  Among  his  works  are  “Wun- 
nissoo,”  a  poem,  (1856;)  and  “Psalms  and  Hymns,  with 
many  Original  Hymns,”  (1835.)  Died  in  July,  1868. 

Allen,  (William  Francis,)  an  American  scholar, 
born  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts,  September  5, 
1830,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1851.  He  became 
in  1867  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Latin  language  and  history,  in  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Allen  &  Green- 
ough”  text-books,  and  of  a  volume  of  “  Slave  Songs,” 
(1867,)  and  published  an  edition  of  the  “Germania”  and 
“  Agricola”  of  Tacitus,  etc.  Died  December  9,  1889. 

Allen,  (William  Henry,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1784.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  lieutenant  under  Captain  Decatur 
in  the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  October  25,  1812.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  sailed  in  the  Argus,  and  took  many 
prizes.  In  August,  1813,  he  was  killed  in  a  fight  between 
the  Argus  and  the  Pelican,  and  his  vessel  was  captured. 

Allen,  (William  Henry,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  educator,  born  at  Readfield,  Maine,  March  27,  1808, 
graduated  in  1833  at  Bowdoin  College.  From  1836  to 
1846  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  same  college  from 
1846  to  1849.  In  1850  he  became  president  of  Girard 
College,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  except 
that  for  two  years  (1863-64)  he  retired  from  active  duty 
as  an  instructor,  and  in  1865-66  he  was  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  died  August  29,  1882. 

Allen,  (William  Howard,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1792.  He  took 
command  of  the  Argus  when  Captain  William  Henry 
Allen  was  disabled  by  a  mortal  wound  in  August,  1813. 
He  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  pirates  near  Matanzas  in 
November,  1822. 

Allende,  £l-ySn'di,  (J.,)  a  Mexican  officer,  who  in 
1810  joined  Hidalgo  in  the  revolt  against  Spain  and 
rendered  efficient  service  to  the  cause.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  shot  in  July,  1811. 

Allent,  3 '16n',  (Pierre  Alexandre  J oseph,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Saint  Omer  in  1772.  After  the  resto¬ 
ration  he  became  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  national  guard, 
and  counsellor  of  state.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the 
Imperial  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  of  the  Sieges  it  has 
directed,”  (1805,)  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1837. 

A114on-du-Lac,  3'13'dN'  dii  13k,  (Jean  Louis,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Saint  Etienne  in  1723,  was 
postmaster  at  that  place.  Pie  published  “  Memoirs  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Lyonnois,  Forez,  and  Beaujolois,”  (2 
vols.,  1765,)  and  “Melanges  of  Natural  History,”  (2  vols., 
1762,)  both  works  of  merit.  He  died,  it  is  supposed, 
about  1770. 

Allerstein,  Allerstain,  31'l^r-stln7,  or  Hallerstein, 
a  German  Jesuit,  born  about  1700,  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China.  He  stated  the  population  of  China  in  1760  at 
196, 837,977.  Died  at  Pekin  about  1777. 

Allestree  or  Allestry,  auls'tre,  (Richard,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  divine,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1619.  He 
served  in  the  royalist  army  in  the  civil  war,  and  at  the 
restoration  became  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  II. 
In  1663  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford.  His  lectures,  which  were  continued  about 
twenty  years,  are  commended  by  Bishop  Fell.  A  volume 
of  his  sermons  was  published  in  1669  and  1684.  Died 
in  1681. 

AJlestry,  auls'tre,  (Jacob,)  an  English  poet,  born 
about  1653 ;  died  in  1686. 

Alletz,3/13s/,  (Pierre  Edouard,)  a  French  littirateur , 
born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  wrote  “Walpole,”  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem,  (1825,)  an  “Essay  on  Man,  or  the  Accord¬ 
ance  of  Philosophy  with  Religion,”  (2  vols.,  1835,)  and 
“Sketches  of  Moral  Suffering,”  (“Esquisses  de  la  Souf- 
france  morale,”  2  vols.,  1836,)  which  is  his  principal 
work.  He  was  consul  at  Barcelona  when  he  died  in  1850. 
Alletz,  (Pons-Augustin— pdN'zS'giis'tiN',)  a  French 


litterateur,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1703.  He  woiked  for 
the  booksellers  of  Paris,  and  compiled  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  works,  some  of  which  were  popular  school-books. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “History  of  the  Popes,”  (1776;) 
“ L’Agronome,”  a  treatise  on  farming,  (1760;)  an  “Epi¬ 
tome  of  Grecian  History,”  (1764 ;)  and  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  called  “  Catechism  for  Adults,” 
(“Cat^chisme  de  Page  mfir.”)  Died  at  Paris  in  1785. 

See  QuiJrard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Alley,  il'le,  (Rev.  Jerome,)  a  theologian,  born  proba¬ 
bly  in  Ireland  in  1760,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  became  rector  of  Beaulieu  and  Drumcarr. 
Among  his  works  is  “Vindiciae  Christianae,  or  a  Com¬ 
parative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and  Tempei  of  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Christian  Religions,”  (1826.) 

Alley  or  Alleigh,  il'le,  (William,)  an  English 
bishop,  born  at  Great  Wycombe  about  1512.  He  became 
a  zealous  Protestant  minister,  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
resigned  his  cure.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
appointed  reader  of  the  divinity  lecture  in  Saint  Paul’s, 
London.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1560. 
He  translated  the  Pentateuch  for  the  Bishops’  Bible,  and 
left  several  religious  works.  Died  in  157 1. 

Alleyn  or  Allen,  il'len,  (Edward,)  a  celebrated 
English  actor,  born  in  London  in  1566,  was  a  friend  or 
companion  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
owners  and  managers  of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  London, 
and  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  he  spent  in  acts  of 
munificence.  He  founded,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
Dulwich  College,  finished  about  1618,  and  by  his  last 
will  endowed  twenty  almshouses.  The  college  was 
founded  for  the  support  of  one  master,  (whose  family 
name  must  always  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  founder,) 
one  warden,  four  fellows,  six  poor  men,  six  poor  women, 
and  for  the  education  and  support  of  twelve  boys.  Died 
in  1626. 

See  J.  P.  Collier,  “  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,”  etc 

Al'li-bond,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  was  rector  of  Bradwell.  He  wrote  a 
satirical  poem,  “  Rustic  Description  of  the  Oxford  Acad¬ 
emy  lately  reformed,”  (“  Rustica  Academiae  Oxoniensis 
nuper  reformatae  Descriptio,”  1648,)  and  is  called  by 
Anthony  Wood  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  Died  in  1658. 

Al'll-bone,  (Samuel  Austin,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1816.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work  entitled  “  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors,” 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1858,  the  second 
in  1870,  and  the  third,  completing  the  work,  in  1871. 
The  plan,  which  is  as  happy  as  it  is  novel,  is  to  give  a 
succinct  biography  of  each  author,  accompanied  by  copi¬ 
ous  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  his  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  critics,  thus  showing  the  literary  standing  of 
the  author  referred  to.  Dr.  Allibone  also  edited  “A 
Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations,”  (1873,)  “  A  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Prose  Quotations,”  (1875,)  and  “Great  Authors 
of  All  Ages,”  (1879.)  In  1879  he  became  librarian  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.  Died  Sept.  2,  1889. 

Allier,  3'le-i',  (Achille,)  a  French  artist  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  the  Bourbonnais  in  1807  or  1808.  He 
described  some  antiquities  of  his  native  province  in 
“Esquisses  Bourbonnaises,”  (1832,)  and  began,  in  1833, 
to  issue,  in  numbers,  “  L’Ancien  Bourbonnais,”  a  splen¬ 
did  work  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Bourbon¬ 
nais,  with  plates  designed  by  himself.  He  died  in  1836, 
leaving  it  unfinished. 

Allier,  (Antoine,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  at  Embrun 
in  1793.  He  executed  statues  of  Philopoemen  and  Elo¬ 
quence,  and  busts  of  Sully  and  Arago.  Died  in  1870. 

Allier,  (Louis,)  called  also  Hauteroche,  hot'rosh', 
a  French  antiquary  and  numismatist,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1766.  He  visited  the  Troad  and  Asia  Minor,  collected 
many  Greek  medals,  and  wrote  several  antiquarian 
treatises  ;  died  in  1827. 

Allies,  il'l&z,  (Jabez,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Worcestershire  in  1787;  died  in  1856. 

Allies,  (Thomas  William,)  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Somersetshire,  February  12,  1813,  was.  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  graduating  in 
1832.  He  became  an  Anglican  priest  in  1838.  In  1844 
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he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  followed  by  a  “Jour¬ 
nal  in  France,”  “Letters  from  Italy,”  “The  Church  of 
England  freed  from  the  Sin  of  Schism,”  (1849,)  and 
“The  See  of  St.  Peter,”  (1850.)  In  1850  he  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1852  appeared  his  “St. 
Peter,  his  Name  and  Office.”  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  and  honorary  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Dublin. 
His  chief  work  is  “The  Formation  of  Christendom,”  (4 
vols.,  1865-82,  incomplete.)  He  also  wrote  “  Per  Crucem 
ad  Lucem,”  (1879,)  “Monastic  Life,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Al'ling-ham,  (Helen  Paterson,)  formerly  known  as 
Miss  Paterson,  an  English  painter,  born  near  Burton- 
on-Trent  in  1848.  She  was  distinguished  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  pleasing  water-colorist  and  designer  of 
illustrations.  She  was  married  in  1874  to  the  poet 
William  Allingham. 

Al'ling-ham,  (John  Till,)  a  popular  English  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  belonged  to 
the  legal  profession.  He  wrote  comedies  and  farces, 
among  which  are  “The  Weathercock,”  and  “Fortune’s 
Frolic,”  (1799.) 

Allingham,  (William,)  a  poet,  born  at  Ballyshannon, 
Ireland,  about  1824.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems 
in  1850,  “  Day  and  Night  Songs”  in  1854,  “Lawrence 
Bloomfield  in  Ireland”  in  1864,  “Songs,  Ballads,  and 
Stories”  in  1877,  and  “  Irish  Songs  and  Poems”  in  1887. 
He  held  an  appointment  in  the  Customs  in  England,  and 
in  1864  secured  a  literary  pension.  Died  in  1889. 

Allio,  dl'le-o,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  worked 
at  Milan  about  1750.  His  brother  Tommaso  was  also 
a  sculptor  at  Milan. 

Allioli,  il-le-o'lee,  (Joseph  Franz,)  a  German  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Sulzbach  in  1793.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Munich  in  1826,  and  provost  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Augsburg  about  1838.  He  made  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  German,  (1830,  6th 
edition,  1839-45,)  which  was  approved  by  the  pope,  and 
wrote  several  religious  works.  Died  August  22,  1873. 

Allioni,  3.1-le-o'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  eminent  botanist,  born  at  Turin  in  1725.  He  was 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  Madrid,  and  Got¬ 
tingen.  Like  his  friend  Haller,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“  Flora  of  Piedmont,”  (“  Flora  Pedemontana,  etc.,”  3 
vols.,  1785,)  by  which  he  acquired  a  durable  reputation. 
He  wrote  an  able  medical  work,  entitled  “Synopsis 
of  the  Present  Condition  of  Diseases,”  (“Conspectus 
Praesentaneae  Morborum  ConditioniSj,”  1793.)  Died  in 
1804. 

Alliot,  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  had  the  reputation 
of  great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  and  other 
malignant  ulcers. 

Allison.  See  Alison. 

Al'li-son,  (William  B.,)  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  at  Perry,  Ohio,  March  2,  1829.  He  studied 
law,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Iowa  during  the 
civil  war,  and  served  four  terms.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator.  He  served  on  the 
International  Monetary  Congress  at  Brussels  in  1892. 

Allix,  £'l£ks',  (Jacques  Alexandre  Franqois,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Percy  (Manche)  in  1776 ,  served 
as  colonel  at  Marengo,  1800.  Died  in  1836. 

Allrs,  (Pierre,)  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Alen^on  in  1641,  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  preacher. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew  and  classical  literature. 
The  sermons  he  preached  at  Charenton  in  opposition  to 
Bossuet  were  much  admired.  On  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  he  took  refuge  in  England, 
learned  the  English  language,  and  was  appointed  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  (1690.)  He 
was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  controversial  writer.  His 
principal  work,  “  Reflexions  on  the  Books  of  the  Ploly 
Scripture,”  (1688,)  is  highly  esteemed,  and  has  been  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  1717. 

S«s  Wood,  “Fasti  Oxoniense*.” 

Allix.  See  Alix. 


AU'maii,  (George  James,)  M.D.,  a  naturalist,  born 
at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Dublin  Uni- 
versity  both  in  Arts  and  Medicine  in  1844,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  professor  of  botany  there.  From  1855 
to  1870  he  was  regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  His  principal  labours  and 
writings  have  been  upon  the  Hydroids,  Polyzoa,  and 
other  low  groups  of  animals.  Died  in  1898. 

Allmera,  il'm<;rs,  (Hermann  Ludwig,)  a  German 
author,  born  at  Rechtenfleth,  in  North  Germany,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1821.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Nuremberg,  travelled  extensively,  and  lived  for  a  time  at 
Rome.  Among  his  works  are  the  “  Marschenbuch,” 
(1856,  an  excellent  description  of  his  native  marsh-region 
of  the  Lower  Weser,)  “  Romische  Schlendertage,”  (1869, 
often  reprinted,)  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a  drama. 
“  Elektra,”  (1872.) 

Alloisi.  See  Galanino. 

Al'lom,  (Thomas,)  an  English  author,  architect,  and 
landscape-painter,  born  in  1804.  He  published  books 
describing  the  scenery,  buildings,  and  antiquities  of  vari¬ 
ous  European  and  Oriental  lands.  Died  in  1872. 

Al'lon,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  a  Congregationalist  divine, 
born  October  13,  1818,  at  Welton,  Yorkshire,  England, 
was  educated  at  Cheshunt  College,  and  ordained  in 
1844.  He  became,  in  1865,  editor  of  the  “  British 
Quarterly  Review,”  and  is  the  author  of  a  “  Memoir  of 
J.  Sherman,”  (1863,)  “The  Vision  of  God,”  (1876,)  and 
other  works.  Died  April  16,  1892. 

Allori,  ai-lo'ree,  [It  pron.  ll-l&'ree,]  (Alessandro,) 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1535,  was 
a  pupil  of  Angelo  Bronzino,  his  uncle,  and  an  imitator  of 
Michael  Angelo.  He  was  skilful  in  drawing,  and  in  the 
science  of  anatomy,  of  which  he  made  an  excessive  dis¬ 
play  in  his  works.  He  adorned  the  churches  and  palaces 
of  Florence  with  paintings  in  fresco  and  oil.  His  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  are  “The  Last  Judgment,”  “  Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors,”  and  “The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.” 
Died  in  1607. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Allori,  (Angelo.)  See  Bronzino,  (Angelo.) 

Allori,  (Cristofano,)  a  celebrated  painter,  a  son  of 
Alessandro,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1577. 
He  studied  with  Gregorio  Pagani,  and  adopted  a  style 
very  different  from  that  of  his  father.  He  excelled  in 
richness  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  was  a  superior 
portrait-painter.  His  works  are  scarce,  and  exquisitely 
finished.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  Magdalen, 
and  the  “  Miracle  of  San  Giuliano,”  in  the  Pitti  gallery. 
Died  about  1620. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Al'lot,  (Robert,)  is  believed  to  have  been  the  com¬ 
piler  of  a  valuable  collection  of  early  poetry,  entitled 
“England’s  Parnassus,”  (London,  1600,)  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  which  he  showed  good  taste  and  judgment. 

Allou,  i'loo',  (Charles  Nicolas,)  a  French  arch¬ 
aeologist,  born  in  Paris  in  1787,  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the 
Universality  of  the  French  Language.”  Died  in  1843. 

Allouette,  de  1’,  d$h  lt'loo'St',  [Lat.  Alauda'nus,] 
(Franqois,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Vertus  about 
1530,  was  president  of  the  court  of  Sedan,  and  master 
of  requests.  He  wrote  many  works  on  genealogy,  civil 
law,  the  history  of  the  Gauls,  etc.  Died  about  1608. 

Allouez,  trioo-i',  (Claude  Jean,)  a  French  explorer, 
born  in  1620 ;  went  to  Quebec  in  1658  ;  became  a  priest 
and  Jesuit ;  was  a  missionary  near  Lake  Superior,  at 
Green  Bay,  Kaskaskia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  He  died  near  what  is  now  the  St. 
Joseph’s  River  of  Indiana,  in  1690.  Ilis  extant  records 
are  of  high  value. 

Allston,  aul'stQn,  (Joseph,)  an  American,  bom  in 
1778,  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1812.  His 
wife  was  Theodosia,  the  only  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Died  in  1816. 

Allston,  (Robert  Francis  Withers,)  an  American 
planter,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1801.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  his  native  State  in  1856.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  an  agriculturist,  and  made  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  Died  April  7,  1864. 

Allston,  (Washington,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
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of  American  artists,  born  at  Waccamaw,  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  November  5,  1779.  Owing  to  his  delicate  health 
in  early  childhood,  he  was  sent  to  Newport,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  where  he  remained  at  school  ten  years.  He  en¬ 
tered  Harvard  College  in  1796,  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1800.  He  returned  soon  after  to  Charleston, 
and  in  1801  embarked  for  England,  accompanied  by 
Malbone,  the  painter,  whom  he  had  previously  known 
at  Newport,  and  with  whom  he  formed  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship.  The  following  year  he  exhibited  in 
London  several  pictures,  one  of  which,  a  “French  Sol¬ 
dier  telling  a  Story,”  attracted  very  favourable  notice. 
He  visited  Paris  in  1804,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  four  years.  While  at  Rome 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Coleridge,  of  whose  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius  he  speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms.  In 
1809  he  returned  to  America,  and  soon  after  married  a 
sister  of  William  E.  Channing,  the  eminent  Unitarian 
divine.  He  again  sailed  for  England  in  1811,  and  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  London,  where  he  had  resided  but 
a  short  time  when  he  met  with  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  wife.  In  1818  he  was  elected  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  failing  health,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  America. 
He  had  previously  finished  his  great  historical  painting 
of  “The  Dead  Man  revived  by  Elisha’s  Bones,”  for 
which  he  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion.  Among  Mr.  Allston’s  most  celebrated  pictures 
are  “Jacob’s  Dream;”  “Elijah  in  the  Desert;”  “The 
Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun;”  and  “Spalatro’s  Vision  of  the 
Bloody  Hand.”  He  was  engaged  on  a  large  painting  of 
“Belshazzar’s  Feast,”  when  he  died,  July  9,  1843. 
addition  to  his  genius  as  a  painter,  Allston  possessed 
poetic  talent  of  a  high  order.  He  was  the  author  of 
“The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and  other  Poems,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1813. 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Allston  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Washington  Irving,  who  thus  describes 
him:  “There  was  something  to  me  inexpressibly  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Allston.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  more  completely  captivated 
on  a  first  acquaintance.  He  was  of  a  light,  graceful 
form,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  black  silken  hair  waving 
and  curling  round  a  pale,  expressive  countenance.  Every¬ 
thing  about  him  bespoke  the  man  of  intellect  and  refine¬ 
ment.  His  conversation  was  copious,  animated,  and 
highly  graphic,  warmed  by  a  genial  sensibility  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  enlivened  at  times  by  a  chaste  and  gentle 
humour.  .  .  .  His  memory  I  hold  in  reverence  and 
affection,  as  one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  intel¬ 
lectual  beings  that  ever  honoured  me  with  his  friend¬ 
ship.” 

See  Dunlap,  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  vol.  i.;  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists;”  also,  article  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  “North  American  Review,”  vol.  1.  p.  358. 

Allut,  i'lu',  (Antoine,)  born  at  Montpellier,  in  France, 
in  1743,  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  became,  while  very 
young,  a  contributor  to  the  “Encyclopedic.”  He  was 
executed  by  the  Jacobins  in  1794. 

Ally,  (Ali.)  See  Alee. 

Al'lyn,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished  educator,  wa* 
born  at  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  January  25,  1817.  He 
graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1841,  and  was  instructor  or  principal  in 
various  Methodist  schools.  He  was  elected  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  schools  for  Rhode  Island  in  1854 ;  be¬ 
came  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Ohio  University 
in  1857 ;  was  president  of  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
Cincinnati,  in  1859,  and  of  McKendree  College  from 
1863  to  1873.  About  1874  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  College.  Died  Jan.  7,  1894. 

Almada,  de,  di  il-mi'Di,  (Al'varo  Vas,)  a  famous 
Portuguese  warrior,  was  created  Count  of  Avranches  by 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  He  was  a  loyal  adherent  of 
Dom  Pedro,  regent  of  Portugal,  and  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1449. 

Almagro,  de,  di  il-mi'gRo,  (Diego,)  a  bold  and 
enterprising  Spanish  officer,  who  was  the  principal  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  He  was  a  found¬ 
ling,  born  about  1464,  and  went  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune.  About  1525,  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Luque 


agreed  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  conquer  Peru.  Tn!s 
object  they  effected  with  a  very  small  force  about  1533. 
(See  Pizarro,  Francisco.)  In  1534  Almagro  was  ap¬ 
pointed  adelantado  (governor)  of  the  region  which  lies 
southward  from  Peru.  He  extended  the  conquests  of 
the  Spanish  power  into  Chili  in  1535,  after  which  he  cap¬ 
tured  Cuzco  from  the  army  of  Pizarro,  who  had  become 
his  perfidious  enemy.  In  a  decisive  battle,  fought  near 
Cuzco  in  1538,  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  Pizarro,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

See  Robertson,  “  History  of  America Prescott,  “  Conquest 
of  Peru,”  vol.  i.;  Herrera,  “Historia.” 

Almagro,  de,  (Diego,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
about  1520,  assisted  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  by  the 
assassination  of  Pizarro.  After  the  defeat  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  by  De  Castro,  he  was  betrayed  and  put  to  death 
in  1542. 

Al-Mahdee  or  Al-Mahdi,  (founder  of  the  sect  of 
Almohades.)  See  Aboo-Abdillah-Mohammed. 

Almahdee  or  Almakdi,  il-mih'dee',  or,  more  fully* 
Almahdi  Billah,  (i.e.  “the  director  by  the  grace  of 
God,”)  the  third  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  776  a.d.  Died  in  785. 

Almain,  il'miN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  theological 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Sens.  Died  in  1515* 

Al-Makhzoomee  or  Al-Makhzffmi,  il-miK-zoo'- 
mee,  a  distinguished  historian  and  poet  of  Mohammedan 
Spain,  born  in  1190.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Tunis.  Died  in  1256. 

Al-Makkari.  See  Makkaree. 

Al-Makin.  See  Elmacin. 

Al-Makreezee  or  -Makrizi.  See  Makreezee. 

Al-Malek  or  Al-Melik.  See  Malik. 

Al-Mamoon.  See  Mamoon. 

AI-Mansoor,  Al-Mansur,  Al-Mansour,  or  Al- 
Man§our,  il-min'soor',  written  also  Almanzor  and 
Almansor,  (“the  Victorious,”)  the  surname  by  which 
Aboo-Amir  (i'boo  i'mjr)  -Mohammed,  the  minister 
of  Hisham  II.,  Sultan  of  Cordova,  is  generally  known. 
Born  near  Algeziras  in  939  A.D.,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  bookseller  and  scribe ;  but  he  soon  found  means  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  sultan,  and  at 
length,  by  his  talents  and  address,  succeeded  in  possess¬ 
ing  himself  of  all  the  real  power  in  the  state,  Hisham 
retaining  only  the  name  of  sovereign.  He  exercised  the 
power  thus  obtained  with  an  ability  and  success  which 
have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.  He  not  only  overran  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  also  extended  his  sway  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Western  Africa.  His  internal  administration 
is  said  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished  for  wisdom  and 
justice,  than  was  his  military  career  for  brilliant  success. 
Died  in  1002. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  by  Gayangos,  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1840-43 ;  Condb, 
“  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espana Mariana, 
“  Historia  general  de  Espana.” 

Al-Mansoor,  (Aboo-Jaafar,)  Caliph  of  Bagdid 

See  Mansoor. 

Almanzor.  See  Al-Mansoor. 

Alma-Tadema,  il'mi  t&'de-mS,  (Laurence,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  painter,  born  at  Dronryp,  in  West  Friesland* 
June  8,  1836,  was  educated  at  Leeuwarden,  and  after¬ 
wards  studied  his  profession  at  Antwerp.  Since  1870  he 
has  chiefly  resided  in  London,  where  in  1871  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Epp,  a  well-known  homoeopathist. 
Many  of  his  best  works  are  in  subject  taken  from  the 
ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  times.  His  style 
is  characterized  by  severe  moral  purity,  refined  technical 
skill,  great  archaeological  learning,  and  careful  elaboration 
of  details.  He  was  knighted  by  the  queen  in  1899. 

Almeida,  il-ma/e-di,  (Manoel,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit* 
born  at  Viseu  in  1580.  He  passed  ten  years  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  (1622-32,)  and  collected  materials  for  a  “History 
of  Ethiopia,”  which  was  published  by  B.  Tellez  in  1660  j 
it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  decided  merit.  Died  at  Goa 
in  1646. 

Almeida,  de,  da  il-maje-di,  (Antonio,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  surgeon,  born  in  Beira  about  1760.  He  published 
“Surgical  Works,”  (“Obras  Cirurgicas,”  4  vols.,  1814.). 
Died  in  1822. 
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Almeida,  de,  (B rites,  bRee'tSs,)  a  heroine  wno  has 
been  called  “the  Portuguese  Joan  of  Arc,”  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  followed 
the  business  of  a  baker.  When  her  native  village  (Al- 
jubarotta)  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1386,  she  is 
said  to  have  killed  several  soldiers  with  a  baker’s  shovel, 
which  was  religiously  preserved  as  a  memorial  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Aljubarotta  through  several  generations. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Almeida,  de,  (Dorn  Francisco,)  the  first  Portuguese 
Viceroy  of  India,  a  son  of  the  Count  of  Abrantes,  was 
born  at  Lisbon  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moorish 
wars,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  1 505,  and 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Cochin.  By  his 
courage  and  prudence  he  greatly  extended  the  dominion 
of  Portugal.  When  Albuquerque  arrived  in  1 508  with 
a  commission  to  supersede  the  viceroy,  Almeida  refused 
at  first  to  resign  the  office,  and  arrested  the  admiral. 
About  the  end  of  1508,  Almeida  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Egyptian  fleet  near  the  coast  of  India.  Soon 
after  this  victory  he  gave  up  the  command  to  his  rival, 
and  embarked  for  Portugal  in  November,  1509;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  was  killed  in  an  af¬ 
fray  with  a  band  of  Caffres,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1510.  Thus  obscurely  perished,  by  the  hands 
of  savages,  a  man  who  had  humbled  the  potentates  of 
India  and  rendered  his  country’s  flag  triumphant  on  the 
Eastern  seas. 

See  Barros,  “ Decadas  da  Asia;”  Faria  y  Souza,  “Asia  Pcr- 
tugueza.” 

Almeida,  de,  (Lorenzo,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
distinguished  for  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  for  bravery  and  military  talents,  fell  in  a  sea- 
fight  with  the  Egyptians  near  Choul,  in  1508. 

See  Jo ao  de  Barros,  “Decada  quarta;”  Faria  y  Souza,  “Asia 
Portugueza.” 

Almeida,  de,  (Nicolao  Tolentino — to-l£n-tee'no,) 
a  Portuguese  satirical  poet,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1745.  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1802.  It  is  stated  that 
his  superiority  in  satire  was  such  that  he  had  neither 
rivals  nor  imitators.  Died  in  1811. 

Almeida,  de,  (Theodoro.)  See  Almeyda. 

Almeida-Garrett,  jU-miFe-dS.  gir-rSt',  (or  gir'ret,) 
(J0A0  Baptista  LeitAo  de,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  born  at 
Oporto,  February  4,  1799.  His  writings  include  “Ado- 
zinda,”  a  metrical  romance,  (1828,)  “  Camoens,”  an  epic, 
(1825,)  a  “Historical  Sketch  of  Portuguese  Literature,” 
and  many  other  works.  His  “Auto  de  Gil  Vicente” 
(1838)  is  regarded  as  the  first  purely  national  Portuguese 
drama.  Died  at  Lisbon,  December  10,  1854. 

Almela,  de,  d&  Sl-ma'li,  (Diego  Rodriguez,)  a 
Spanish  historical  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Murcia. 

Almeloveen,  van,  vin  il'meh-lo-van',  (Theodorus 
Jansson  —  yins'son,)  an  eminent  Dutch  physician  and 
scholar,  born  at  Mydrecht  in  1657,  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  of  medicine  at  Harderwyk.  lie  published 
good  editions  of  the  “Aphorisms”  of  Hippocrates,  and 
“Celsus  de  Medicina,”  (1687,)  and  wrote  several  works, 
among  which  is  “Theological  and  Philological  Ame¬ 
nities,”  (“  Amoenitates  Theologico-Philologicae,”  1694.) 
Died  in  1712. 

Almeloven,  Sl'mgh-lo'ven,  (Jan,)  4  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  Holland  about  1620.  He  left  a 
number  of  spirited  etchings  of  landscapes,  some  of 
which  are  after  his  own  designs. 

Almenar,  11-mi-naR',  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  physician, 
lived  about  1500,  and  wrote  “De  Morbo Gallico,”  (1502.) 

Almendingen,  von,  fon  iU'men-ding'cn,  (Ludwig 
Harscher,)  a  jurist,  born  of  German  parents  in  Paris 
in  1766.  He  was  a  judge  or  counsellor  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau.  He  wrote  several  legal  treatises,  and  co¬ 
operated  with  Feuerbach  in  his  “  Bibliothek,”  a  periodi¬ 
cal  devoted  to  criminal  law.  Died  in  1827. 

)  a  Danish 
in  1792. 
rench  gene¬ 
ral,  born  at  Vienne  in  1768.  He  served  on  the  staff  of 
Kleber  in  Egypt,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Heliopo¬ 
lis.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  he  joined  the 
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grand  army  in  1809,  and  was  wounded  at  Wagram, 
For  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  in  1812, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  retreat  from  Russia.  He  was  appointed  com¬ 
mandant  of  Bordeaux  in  1813.  Died  in  1823. 

Almeyda,  (Francisco.)  See  Almeida. 

Almeyda,  de,  di  il-ma/e-dS,  (Fernando,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  sacred  poet,  born  at  Alberca  in  1459. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Almeyda,  de,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese  theologian, 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1701;  died  after  1750. 

Almeyda  or  Almeida,  de,  d&  il-ma'e-dJ,  (Tiieo 
doro,)  a  Portuguese  priest  and  writer,  born  at  Lisbon  in 
1722.  He  promoted  the  study  of  philosophy  on  rational 
principles  in  Portugal,  and  wrote  many  woncs,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  “Philosophical  Recreation,” 
(“Recreagao  Filosofica,”  5  vols.,  1751.)  Died  In  1804. 

Almici,  il-mee'chee,  (Camillo,)  a  learned  Italian 
priest  and  writer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1714  ;  died  in  1779. 

Almodovar,  Jl-mo-do'vaR,  (Don  Ildefonso  Dias 
de  Ribera — de'&s  d&  re-Ba'r&,)  Count  of,  a  Spanish 
diplomatist  and  writer  of  considerable  merit.  He  was 
successively  ambassador  to  Russia  and  England,  and 
returned  to  Spain  in  1779.  His  chief  work  is  a  free 
translation  of  Raynal’s  “History  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,”  (1784-90,)  in  which  he  made  such  changes  as 
enabled  it  to  pass  the  Spanish  censorship.  Died  in 
1794- 

See  Coxe,  “Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.” 

Almohades,  M'mo-h&dz  ;  singular,  Almohade,  &P- 
mo-lHd,  [Fr.  pron.  tl/mo/td' ;  Ger.  Almohaden,  &1- 
mo-hi'den  ;  Lat.  Almo'haD;E —  from  the  Arabic  Al- 
mowahidoon,  (AlmuwahidOn,)  signifying  “worship¬ 
pers  of  one  God,”]  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Moham¬ 
medan  dynasty  which  succeeded  in  Northern  Africa  and 
Spain  to  the  power  of  the  Almoravides.  Its  founder  was 
Aboo-Abdillah-Mohammed,  (which  see,)  a  religious 
reformer,  who  took  the  surname  of  Al-Mahdee,  (Al- 
Mahd!,)  “  the  director.”  His  followers  called  themselves 
Al-Mowahidoon,  that  is,  “worshippers  of  the  One  true 
God”  as  revealed  by  Mohammed,  and  accused  the  Almo- 
lavides  of  having  departed  from  the  original  purity  of 
the  Moslem  faith  and  of  having  relapsed  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  little  better  than  polytheism  or  paganism.  The  power 
of  the  Almohades  lasted  from  about  1145  until  1269,  when 
it  was  subverted  by  the  Benee  Mereen,  (Beni  Merin.) 
The  Almohade  dynasty  is  sometimes  called  that  of 
Abd-el-Moomen,  (or  Abd-ul-Mumen,)  because  he  was 
the  first  of  the  Al-Mowahidoon  who  took  the  name  of 
sultan. 

See  Al-Makkari’s  “Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,”  trans¬ 
lated  by  Gayangos,  London,  1840-43;  Ibn-Khaldoon,  “History 
of  the  Berbers.” 

Al  Mokadda3ee,  dl  mo-kid'di-see',  (Shams  ai>- 
Deen  Aboo  Abdallah  Mohammed  ibn  Ahmad,)  also 
called  Al  Bashskaree,  SI  MslEa-ree',  an  Arab  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  born  about  945  a.d.  He  travelled  in  all  Moslem 
countries,  and  left  a  description  of  them  which  is  highly 
esteemed. 

Almon,  il'mpn,  (John,)  an  English  political  writer, 
born  at  Liverpool  about  1738,  was  a  political  friend  of 
John  Wilkes.  He  became  a  prominent  publisher  of 
pamphlets  for  the  opposition  party  about  1763.  Some 
of  these  pamphlets  were  of  his  own  composition.  He 
also  published  “Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  his 
Speeches  from  1736  to  1778,”  (1792,)  and  “Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes,”  (3  vols.,  1797.)  Died 
in  1805. 

See  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  December,  1805. 

Almonacid,  de,  d&  Sl-mo-nS-th^D',  (Sebastian,)  a 
Spanish  sculptor,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Almonde,  van,  vtn  Hl-m6n'deh,  (Philippus,)  writ¬ 
ten  also  Allemonda,  a  Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Briel  in 
1646.  He  distinguished  himself  as  captain  in  the  battle 
against  the  English  in  Solebay,  1672.  On  the  death  of 
De  Ruyter,  1676,  he  obtained  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
in  the  following  year  shared  in  Tromp’s  victory  over  the 
Swedes.  He  accompanied  William  of  Orange  in  his 
expedition  to  England  in  1688,  and  commanded  the 
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Dutch  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  (1692,)  where  the  French  were 
signally  defeated.  Almonde  and  Sir  George  Rooke 
commanded  the  allies  at  the  destruction  of  a  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo  in  1702.  Died  in  1711. 

See  Van  der  Aa,  “  Biographisch  Woordenboek  der  Nederlanden.” 

Almonte,  il-mon'ti,  (Juan  Nepomuceno,)  a  Mexican 
general,  born  at  Valladolid  (now  Morelia)  in  1804,  served 
under  Santa  Anna  in  Texas  in  1836,  and  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  soon  after  1840.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista  and  Cerro  Gordo 
in  1847.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  dictator  by  a  party 
of  Mexicans  opposed  to  Juarez,  but  he  was  deprived  of 
power  by  the  French  general  Forey  in  September  of  that 
year.  Died  in  1869. 

Al-Moohtadee  or  Al-Muhtadi  Bill  ah,  il-mooh'- 
ti-dee'  bil'13.h,  a  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  Born  in 
838  a.d.,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  869,  and  was  killed, 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  by  the  rebellious  Turkish 
soldiers. 

Al-Mooktadee  or  Al-Muktadi,  il-mook'ti-dee', 
a  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  began  to  reign  at  Bagdad 
in  1075,  and  died  in  1094. 

Al-Mooktader,  (-Muktader,)  il-mook'ti-der,  or 
Almook'tader  Bil'lah,  a  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbis,  ascended  the  throne  in  908,  and,  after  a  troubled 
and  inglorious  reign,  was  killed  in  battle  by  his  rebel 
lious  subjects  in  931  a.d. 

Al-Mooktafee  or  Al-Muktafi,  il-mdbk'ti-fee',  a 
caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  who  began  to  reign  in 
902  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  died  in  908. 

Al-Mooktafee  or  Al-Muktafi  was  also  the  name 
of  another  Abbasside  caliph,  who  ascended  the  throne  iu 
1136.  Died  in  1160. 

Al-Moontaser,  Al-Muntaser,  or  Al-Muntasir 
ll-moon'tis-s?r,  the  eleventh  caliph  of  the  line  of  Abbas, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  parricide  in  862  A.D.,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  six  months. 

Al-Mootassem.  See  Motassem. 

Al-Mootenabbee  or  Al-Mutenabbi,  il-mdo'teh- 
nib'bee,  or  Bl-Motenebbi,  el-mo't$h-neb'bee,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Arabian  poets,  born  at 
Koofah  (Kfifah)  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 
He  was  killed,  while  on  a  journey,  by  a  party  of  hostile 
Arabs,  in  965  a.d. 

Almoravides,  il-mo'ra-vidz;  singular,  Almoravide, 
41-mo'ra-vid,  [Fr.  pron.  Jtl'mo'rlPvld' ,  Ger.  Almora- 
viden,  il-mo-ri-vee'dsn  ;  Lat.  Almorav'id.® — a  Eu¬ 
ropean  corruption  of  the  Arabic  term  Almoribitoon,  (or 
Almorabitfin,) — in  the  oblique  cases  Almorabiteen,  (Al- 
morabitin,)  an  Arabic  term  signifying  “those  bound0  or 
“devoted”  to  the  service  of  God,|  the  name  of  a  Moslem 
dynasty  which  arose  in  Northern  Africa  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  founded  by  Abdal- 
lah-Ibn-Yaseen,  (which  see,)  a  religious  leader,  one 
of  whose  generals,  Yoosuf-Ibn-Tishefeen,  conquered  a 
large  part  of  Spain  and  established  a  dynasty  which 
lpted  about  one  hundred  years.  The  last  sultan  of  this 
line,  Tashefeen-Ibn-Alee,  was  deprived  of  his  throne  and 
life  by  the  victorious  Almohades  in  1 145. 

See  Ibn-Khaldoon,  “  History  of  the  Berbers,”  (in  manuscript,) 
and  Al-Makkari,  “  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  by  Gayangos,  London,  1840-43. 

Almosnino,  41-mos-nee'no,  (Moses,)  a  learned  Jew¬ 
ish  rabbi  and  writer,  born  at  Salonikiin  1523  ;  died  near 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Al-Motassem.  See  Motassem. 

Al-Motenebbi.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Almquist,  ilm'kwist,  (Karl  Jonas  Ludwig,)  a 
Swedish  poet  and  novelist  of  the  romantic  school,  was 
born  in  1793.  He  published  several  novels,  one  of  which 
is  entitled  “  Amorina,”  a  number  of  elementary  works 
on  history,  mathematics,  etc.,  and  a  collection  of  poems 
entitled  “Book  of  Thorn-Roses,”  (i.e.  “sweet-briers;” 
in  Swedish,  “Tornrosens  Bok.”)  Having  committed  a 
murder,  he  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  is  said  to  have 
acted,  under  an  assumed  name,  as  private  secretary  to 
President  Lincoln.  Died  October  26,  1866. 

See  Faht.krantz,  “  C.  J.  L.  Almquist  sasom  Forfattare  i  Allmanhet 
och  sasom  Theolog  i  synnerhet  skarskadad,”  2  vols.,  1845. 

Al-Muhtadi.  See  Al-Moohtadee. 

Al-Muktader.  See  Al-Mooktader. 


Al-MuktadL  See  Al-Mooktadee. 

Al-Muktafi.  See  Al-Mooktafee. 

Al-Muntaser.  See  Al-Moontaser. 

Al-Mutassem.  See  Motassem. 

Al-Mutenabbi.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Almy,  il'me,  (William,)  an  American  philanthro¬ 
pist,  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  born  in  1761. 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  pro¬ 
moting  objects  of  benevolence.  Among  otner  things, 
he  liberally  endowed  the  Friends’  Boarding-School  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Died  in  1836. 

Alnander,  41-nin'der,  (Olaf  Johan,)  a  Swedish  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Norrkjbping,  lived  about  1510. 

Al-N  assir  or  Al-Nasir,  (An-Nasir.)  See  Abd-er- 
Rahman  III. 

Aloisi  or  Alloisi,  (Baldassare.)  See  Galanino. 

Aloisio,  4-lo-ee'se-o,  (Gian-Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  near  Naples,  was  accused  of  heresy,  for  which 
he  was  put  to  death  in  1564. 

Aloja,  4-lo'yi,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Neapolitan  engraver, 
lived  about  '750. 

Alompra,  i-lom'pri,  the  founder  of  the  present  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Burmah,  was  born  about  1710.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  town  of  Monchaboo,  when  the  King  of  Pegu 
conquered  Burmah,  in  1752.  Having  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  in  1753,  he  defeated  the  Peguans  in  several 
battles,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Burmah.  He 
took  the  King  of  Pegu  prisoner  in  his  own  capital  in 
1757.  Alompra  was  faithless  and  cruel,  but  possessed 
superior  civil  and  military  talents.  Died  in  1 760. 

See  Dalrymplk,  “Oriental  Repertory;”  Crawfurd,  “ Journal 
of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,”  etc. ;  Symes,  “Account  of  an  Embassy  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ava  in  the  year  1795.” 

Alonso  or  Alonzo,  (of  Spain.)  See  Alfonso. 

.Alonso  de  los  Rios,  i-lon'so  di  16s  ree'6s,  (Pedro,) 
a  Spanish  sculptor,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1650,  worked 
at  Madrid.  Died  in  1700.  His  father,  Francisco,  was 
also  an  able  sculptor. 

Alonzo.  See  Alfonso. 

Alopa,  d\  di-lo'pi,  (Lorenzo,)  a  learned  printer, 
born  at  Venice,  published  at  Florence,  about  1475-1500, 
accurate  editions  of  several  Greek  works,  in  elegant 
typography. 

Alopseus,  4-lo-pa'us,  (David,)  brother  of  Maxim, 
noticed  below,  born  at  Viborg  in  1769,  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  as  minister  to  Sweden  in  1809. 
After  the  peace  of  1815  he  was  minister  from  Russia  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1831. 

Alopasus,  (Maxim  Maximovitch,)  a  Russian  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  at  Viborg,  in  Finland,  in  1748.  He  was 
appointed  by  Catherine  II.,  in  1790,  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  court  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1822. 

Alos,  d'16s,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  medical  writer,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  anatomy  at  Barcelona  in  1664. 

Aloysius,  i-lo-ish'e-us,  an  architect  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of'7f  heodoric  the  Great. 

Aloysius,  i-lo-ish'e-us,  (Saint,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
named  Luigi  Gonzaga,  born  (of  the  great  family  of 
Gonzaga)  at  Castiglione,  March  9,  1568.  He  was  heir 
to  the  Marquisate  of  Castiglione,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1585  in  order  to  become  a  Jesuit.  Devoting  himself 
to  the  sick  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Rome, 
he  took  the  disease,  and  died  June  21,  1591.  He  was 
beatified  in  1621,  and  canonized  in  1726.  He  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  patron  saint  of  colleges. 

Alpago,  ai-pi'go,  [Lat.  Alpa'gus,]  (Andrea,)  an 
Italian  physician,  native  of  Belluno,  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Alp- Arslan,  ilp-ars-lin  ,  (the  “strong  lion,”)  written 
also  Alp-Arselan,  a  celebrated  Seljook  sultan,  born 
in  Toorkistan  in  1030,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1063. 
In  1071  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Romanus  Dioge¬ 
nes,  the  Byzantian  emperor,  who  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
manded,  in  this  battle,  three  hundred  thousand  men 
He  treated  his  imperial  captive  with  great  generosity 
and  kindness.  Alp-Arslin  was  assassinated  in  1072. 
His  person  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  grace,  and 
strength,  and  his  character  appears  to  have  been  almost 
without  a  stain.  His  minister,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  (ne- 
zim-ool-moolk,)  shared  the  glory  of  his  sovereign. 
“Under  his  wise  direction,”  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
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M  the  territories  of  Alp-Arsl&n  attained  the  highest  pros¬ 
perity.  Justice  was  well  administered ;  colleges  and 
mosques  were  erected  in  every  city ;  learning  was  en¬ 
couraged  ;  the  poor  were  protected ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia  confessed  that  the  conquest  of  their  country 
by  the  savage  Tartars,  which  they  had  dreaded  as  the 
worst  of  evils,  had  proved  the  greatest  of  blessings.” 

See  Malcolm,  “  History  of  Persia,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. ;  Von 
Hammbr,  “  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs;”  D’Hekbelot, 
“  Bibliothique  Orientale ;”  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Alphand,  (Jean  Charles  Adolphe,)  a  French 
civil  engineer,  born  at  Grenoble,  October  26,  1817. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  by  Baron  Haussmann  chief 
engineer  in  the  projected  improvements  at  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  labours  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire.  He  was  subsequently  director  of  works, 
water-supply,  and  drainage.  The  expositions  of  1867, 
1878,  and  1889  were  under  his  direction.  He  was 
made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1882. 
Died  December  6,  1891. 

Al-pha'nus  or  Alfani,  11-fil'nee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  medical  writer  of  Salerno,  lived  between  1550 
and  1600. 

Alph6e.  See  Alpheus. 

Alphege.  See  Elphege. 

Alphen,  van,  vfn  iU'fen,  (Daniel,)  a  Dutch  jurist, 
born  in  1713,  was  professor  of  law  at  Leyden.  Died  in 
1797. 

Alphen,  van,  (Hieronymus,)  a  popular  Dutch  poet, 
born  at  Gouda  in  1746,  became  procurator-general  at 
the  court  of  Utrecht,  and  treasurer-general  of  the  Union. 
He  published  “  Poems  and  Meditations,”  (1777,)  “  Dutch 
Songs,”  (“Gezangen,”  1779,)  and  “Short  Poems  for 
Children,”  (1781,)  which  are  remarkable  for  simple 
grace  and  beauty.  His  imaginative  poem  of  “The 
Starry  Heavens”  (“De  Starrenhemel,”  1783)  is  one  of 
his  finest  productions.  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1803. 

See  Kampbn,  “  Geschiedenis  der  Letteren  en  Wetenschappen  in 
de  Nederlanaen Tokissbn,  “  Erinnerung  an  H.  van  Alphen,’* 1804. 

Alphery,  im-re,  (Nickphorus,)  a  Russian,  who 
emigrated  to  England  and  became  a  parson  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Al-phe'us  or  Al-phei'us,  [Gr.  ’Ajtytfoc  or  ’A tyeios ; 
Fr.  Alph£e,  a  river-god  of  classic  mythology, 

was  a  son  of  Oceanus.  The  poets  fabled  that  he  loved 
the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  fled  from  him  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  fountain, 
and  that  Alpheus  followed  her  through  the  sea  and  was 
thus  united  to  that  fountain.  ' 

Alpheus,  a  Greek  poet,  native  of  Mitylene,  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  writer  of  epigrams. 

Alpheus,  a  Greek  engraver  of  gems,  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

Alphonse.  See  Alfonso. 

Alphonso.  See  Alfonso. 

Alphonso  (or  Alfonso)  Tostado.  See  Alphon- 
sus  Abulensis. 

Al-phon'sus  Ab-u-len'sis,  (*.  e.  “  Alphonso  of 
Avila,”)  or  Alfonso  Tostado,  ll-fon'so  tos-ti'Do,  an 
eminent  Spanish  theologian,  born  in  New  Castile  about 
1400,  became  Bishop  of  Avila.  Died  in  1445,  leaving 
many  works,  among  which  are  “  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,”  (13  vols.,  1508.) 

Alphonsus  a  Sancta  Maria.  See  Alfonso  of 
Carthagena. 

Alphonsus  Palentinus.  See  Alfonso  de  Palen- 

CIA. 

Alpin.  See  Alpinus. 

Al-pi'nus,  written  also  Alpin,  (Prosper,)  [It.  Pros- 
pero  Alpin  1,  pRos'pi-ro  Sl-pee'nee,]  an  eminent  Italian 
botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Marostica,  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  in  1553.  He  passed  some  years  in 
Egypt,  and  after  his  return  published,  in  Latin,  a  work 
“On  the  Plants  of  Egypt,”  (1591.)  He  also  published 
a  treatise  “On  the  Egyptian  Practice  of  Medicine,” 
(“De  Medicina  A£gyptiorum,”  1591.)  In  1593  he  became 
professor  of  botany  at  Padua.  He  was  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  who  published  an  account  of  the  coffee-plant,  and 


he  enriched  the  science  of  botany  with  many  new  facts. 
He  died  in  1617,  leaving  in  manuscript  a  valuable  work 
“On  Exotic  Plants,”  (“De  Plantis  Exoticis,”  1628.) 

See  Tomasini,  “Elogia  Virorura  IUustrium Haller,  ‘‘Biblio¬ 
theca  Botanica.” 

Alptageen  or  Alpteghln,  llp'ta-geen',  a  Turkish 
slave,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  dynasty 
in  Eastern  Persia,  (in  what  is  now  called  Afghanistan.) 
Died  in  976  A.D.  His  son-in-law  Sabuktageen  (or  Sebek- 
tagin)  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Mahmood  of  Gazna. 

Alquie,  d\  dil'ke-4',  (Francois  Savinien,)  a  French 
author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Delights  of  France,”  (“Les  D&ices  de  la 
France,”  1670.) 

Alquier,  tl'ke-i',  (Charles  Jean  Marie,)  a  French 
diplomatist,  noted  for  his  tact  and  amenity,  born  in  La 
Vendee  in  1752.  From  1798  to  1813  he  was  appointed 
successively  ambassador  to  Bavaria,  Madrid,  Florence, 
Naples,  Rome,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  In  1816 
he  was  banished  from  France,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having,  when  in  the  National  Convention,  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was,  however,  recalled  in 
1818,  and  died  in  1826. 

Als,  tls  or  flss,  (Peter,  or  Peder,)  a  Danish  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1725; 
died  in  1775. 

Alsace,  d’,  dtl'sts',  (Thomas  Louis,)  Cardinal, 
called  also  Alsace  de  Bossu,  fl'sts'  d$h  bo'siF, 
(Thomas  Philippe  de  Hennin  or  Etenin — h^'n^N',) 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1680.  He  was  descended  from 
the  counts  of  Flanders  and  from  the  counts  of  Bossu. 
In  1714  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
Archbishop  of  Malines  (Mechlin)  and  Primate  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  In  1719  he  was  raised  to  tne 
dignity  of  cardinal.  Died  in  1759. 

Al-Saffcth  or  As-Seffffh.  See  Aboo-l-Abbas-Ab- 

DALLAH. 

Alsarlo  della  Crcce,  il-si're-o  dfil'II  kRo'chi,  [Lat 
Alsa'rius,]  a  learned  physician  and  writer,  born  at 
Genoa  about  1576-  He  gave  lectures  on  medicine  in 
Rome  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  was  physician  to 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  Died  after  1631. 

Al-Sheik,  3.1-shak'  or  il-sha'ik,  (Moses,)  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  born  at  Sapheth,  in  Galilee,  was  celebrated  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  he  wrote  many 
commentaries.  Died  about  1595. 

Alsloot,  van,  vSn  ils-lot',  (Daniel,)  a  Flemish  land¬ 
scape-painter,  who  was  born  at  Brussels  about  1550,  and 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Alsop,  aul'sqp,  (Antony,)  an  English  divine  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1696,  and  became  a  prebendary  of  Winchester.  He 
published  a  “  Selection  of  the  Fables  of  ALsop, ”  in  Latin 
verse,  (“  iEsopicarum  Fabularum  Delectus,”  1698.)  He 
also  wrote  Latin  odes  with  facility.  Died  in  1727. 

Alsop,  aul'spp,  (Richard,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1761. 
With  Theodore  Dwight,  Hopkins,  Trumbull,  and  others, 
called  the  “Hartford  Wits,”  he  issued,  in  1791,  the  first 
number  of  the  “  Echo,”  a  satirical  journal,  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Democratic  party.  In  1800  he  published  a 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington.  He  translated 
“The  Enchanted  Lake  of  the  Fairy  Morgana,”  from 
Berni’s  “  Orlando  Innamorato  and  Molina’s  “  Geo¬ 
graphical,  Natural,  and  Civil  Historv  of  Chili.”  Died 
in  1815. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Alsop,  (Rev.  Vincent,)  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  who  became  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  in  Westminster.  He  gained  distinction  by  his 
strictures  on  Sherlock’s  work  “On  the  Knowledge  of 
Christ,”  and  his  reply  to  a  sermon  by  Stillingfleet  against 
nonconformists.  Died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1703. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Alsted,  il'stit,  [Lat.  Alste'dius,]  (Johann  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  voluminous  German  writer  on  theology  and 
history,  born  near  Herborn,  in  Nassau,  in  1588.  His 
works,  which  were  all  written  in  Latin,  were  once  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1638. 

Alston,  auls'tqn,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
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botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Eddie  wood  in  1683.  He 
began  to  read  lectures  on  botany  and  materia  medica  at 
Edinburgh  soon  after  1720,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  same  in  the  university  of  that  city  about  1740. 
His  principal  work  is  a  manual  of  botany,  entitled  “Tiro¬ 
cinium  Botanicon  Edinburgense,”  (1753,)  in  which  he 
defended  the  system  of  T'mrnefort  and  wrote  against 
that  of  Linnaeus.  Died  in  1760.  His  lectures  on  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  (2  vols..  1770)  are  highly  commended. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Alston,  (Washington.)  See  Allston. 

Alston,  auls'tQn,  ( W illis,)  a  native  of  Halifax  county, 
North  Carolina,  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
that  State  from  1799  'o  1815,  and  from  1825  to  1831. 
During  the  war  of  i-  12  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  most  honourable  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tion,  after  the  speakership,  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  Died  in  1837. 

Alstorph,  Sls'torf,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  antiquary,  born  at 
Groningen  about  1680;  died  in  1719. 

Alstromer  or  Alstroemer,  il'stRo-mer,  (almost  &!'- 
stRum-er,)  (Jonas,)  a  distinguished  Swede,  born  at  Al- 
ingsis,  in  1685,  of  poor  and  obscure  parents.  He  went 
to  seek  his  fortune,  first  to  Stockholm  and  afterwards  to 
London,  where  he  set  up  as  ship-broker,  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  he  appears  to  have  been  very  successful.  Although 
he  became  an  English  citizen,  he  still  retained  the  warm¬ 
est  attachment  to  his  native  country,  to  which  he  returned 
about  1724.  His  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  were  sub¬ 
sequently  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  Swedish 
commerce  and  manufactures,  by  which  he  merited  and 
obtained  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
who  conferred  upon  him  many  honours.  He  was  made, 
tr  1739,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Commerce,  and  was 
afterwards  ennobled.  Died  in  1761. 

Alstromer  or  Alstroemer,  (Klaudius  or  Klas,)  a 
Swedish  naturalist,  born  at  Alingsis  in  1736,  was  a  son 
of  Jonas  Alstromer,  mentioned  above.,  He  studied 
natural  history  under  Linnaeus  and  travelled  in  Spain 
to  obtain  information  respecting  sheep  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  A  journal  which  he  wrote  during  this  tour  was 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  He  published  a  “Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Breeding  of  Fine-Woolled  Sheep,”  (1770,) 
which  is  highly  praised.  Died  in  1796. 

Alt,  ait,  (Franz  Joseph  Nicolaus,)  a  Swiss  historian, 
born  at  Freiburg  in  1689,  bore  the  title  of  baron.  He 
wrote  in  French  (of  which  he  was  not  a  perfect  master) 
a  “History  of  Switzerland,”  (10  vols.,  1749-52,)  a  work 
of  much  research,  but  defective  in  style  and  criticism. 
Died  in  1770. 

Alt,  ait,  (Rudolph,)  an  Austrian  painter,  born  at 
Vienna,  August  28,  1812.  lie  early  won  distinction,  as 
an  aquarellist,  and  especially  as  a  painter  of  landscape 
and  architectural  pictures.  His  father,  Jaxob,  (1789- 
1872,)  and  his  brother,  Franz,  (born  in  1821,)  also  dic- 
tinguished  themselves  as  artists. 

Altani,  il-ti'nee,  (Antonio,)  Bishop  of  Urbino,  an 
eminent  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Died 
in  1450. 

Altani,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  Friuli 
about  1510,  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding. 
He  left  in  manuscript  a  great  number  of  sonnets,  can 
zoni,  and  epigrams,  the  most  of  which  are  lost.  Died 
about  1570. 

Altani,  (Enrico,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  his  productions  is  “L’Americo,”  a  tragedy.  His 
works  are  commended  by  several  Italian  critics.  Died  s.', 
an  advanced  age  in  1648. 

Aitaroche,  fl'tl'rosh',  (Marie  Michel,)  a  success¬ 
ful  and  witty  French  writer  and  journalist,  born  at  Is- 
soire  (Puy-de-Dome)  in  1811.  He  was  chief  editor  of 
the  “Charivari”  from  1834  to  1848,  and  sustained  during 
that  period  an  exuberant  flow  of  ready  wit,  raillery,  and 
satire.  He  published  a  volume  of  political  songs,  (1835,) 
two  historical  studies  entitled  the  “  Reformation,”  and 
the  “Revolution,”  (1841,)  and  other  works,  which  favour 
democracy.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1848.  Died  in  1884. 


Altdorfer,  ilt'doRTer,  written  also  Altorfer,  (Al¬ 
brecht,)  a  celebrated  German  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Altdorf,  in  Bavaria,  in  iz88.  There  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  tradition  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Albert  Durer.  He 
worked  chiefly  in  Regensburg,  (or  Ratisbon,)  and  is  called 
by  the  French  “Le  Petit  Albert,”  either  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  Albert  Durer  or  because  he  seldom  painted  other 
than  small  figures.  Among  his  works  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  at  Arbela,  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  figures.  The  details  of  cos¬ 
tume  and  accessories  are  very  minutely  represented.  His 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood  are  more  numerous  than 
his  paintings.  Died  in  1538. 

Alten,  il'ten,  (Karl,)  the  youngest  son  of  Baron  Al- 
ten,  was  born  in  Hanover  in  1764.  He  entered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  in  1803,  became  a  major-general  in  1812,  and 
commanded  with  great  credit  the  third  division  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
was  wounded.  He  was  soon  after  created  a  count 
Died  in  1840. 

Altensteig  or  Altenstaig,  il'ten -stlG',  (Johann  or 
Johannes,)  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  a  native  of 
Germany,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Altenstein,  il'ten-stln,  (Karl,)  Baron,  a  Prussian 
minister  of  public  instruction,  born  at  Anspach  in  1770. 
In  1815  he  undertook  the  recovery  of  the  works  of  art 
and  literary  treasures  which  the  French  had  removed 
from  Germany  to  Paris.  For  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  arduous  task,  all  Germany  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  He  became  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  worship  in  1817,  and  made  important  changes 
during  the  long  period  of  his  administration.  Died  in 
1840. 

Alter,  il'ter,  (Franz  Carl,)  a  German  Jesuit  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  born  in  Silesia  in  1749;  died 
in  1804.  He  published  editions  of  Homer’s  “Iliad,” 
Lucretius,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  works. 

Altgeld,  (John  Peter,)  ex-Governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1847,  and  brought  while  an 
infant  to  the  United  States.  He  afterwards  studied 
and  practised  law  in  Missouri;  removed  to  Chicago 
in  1875;  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
1884  ;  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  1886-91,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1893.  Plis  action 
as  governor  met  with  severe  criticism,  in  particular 
his  pardon  of  three  of  the  “Chicago  Anarchists.” 
He  was  defeated  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Chicago  in  1899.  He  was  a  prominent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Died  March  12,  1902. 

Althammer,  ilt'him'mer,  or  Althamer,  (Andreas,) 
a  distinguished  German  divine,  born  at  Brenz,  in  Sua- 
bia,  in  1498.  He  embraced  the  principles  of  Luther  in 
1520,  and  became,  by  his  learning,  energy,  and  wisdom, 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Reformation.  Died  in 
1564.  His  best-known  work  is  his  “Diallage,”  (i.e. 
“Reconciliation,”  1528,)  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain 
and  reconcile  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  contradictory. 

Althen,  iFtSN',  (Ehan,  £-hin',  or  Jean,)  a  native  of 
Persia,  who  became  a  benefactor  to  France  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  madder,  was  born  in  1711.  His  father  was 
the  governor  of  a  province.  He  was  made  captive  in  his 
youth  by  some  Arabs,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Smyrna, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Marseilles.  He  carried  thither 
some  seeds  of  the  madder,  the  exportation  of  which  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  Having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  handsome  person,  he  married  a  rich  heiress  of 
Marseilles,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a  situation  to  pursue 
at  leisure  his  plans  for  the  culture  of  madder  in  France. 
His  experiments  in  this  part  of  France  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Died  in  1774. 

Althorp,  il'thorp,  (Lord  John  Charles  Spencer,) 
Earl  Spencer,  a  liberal  English  statesman,  the  son  of 
George  John,  Earl  Spencer,  was  born  in  May,  1782.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Oakhampton  in  1804,  and 
was  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury  under  the  ministry  of 
Fox  and  Grenville,  1806-7.  He  represented  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1806  until  1834* 
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By  his  good  sense,  prudence,  probity,  and  other  moral 
qualities,  he  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  commonly 
called  “honest  Lord  Althorp.”  In  1830  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Whig  ministry.  He 
inherited  the  title  of  Earl  Spencer  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1834,  and  resigned  office  in  the  same  year.  His 
favourite  pursuit  was  agriculture,  to  the  improvement 
of  which  he  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
English  nobleman  of  his  time.  Died  in  1845. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1845. 

Althusen,  jUt'hu's^n,  [Lat.  Althu'sius,]  (Johann,) 
a  Dutch  jurist,  born  probably  at  Emden  about  1556, 
became  professor  of  law  at  Herborn  in  1590,  and  syndic 
at  Bremen.  He  was  an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty, 
and  advocated  the  doctrine  that  supreme  power  is  the 
right  of  the  people.  He  published  a  “  System  of  Roman 
Law,”  (1586,)  and  other  works.  Died  about  1638. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Alticherio,  il-te-ka're-o,  or  Aldigieri,  M-de-ja'ree, 
(Da  Zevio  —  did-za've-o,)  a  distinguished  Veronese 
painter,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

Alticozzi,  il-te-kot'see,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  theological  writer,  born  at  Cortona  in  1689.  His 
chief  work  is  “  Summa  Augustiniana,”  (6  vols.,  1744-61.) 
Died  in  1777. 

Altieri.  See  Clement  X. 

Altilio,  il-tee'le-o,  [Lat.  Altil'ius,]  (Gabriello,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  about  1440.  He  lived 
mostly  at  Naples.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  some 
short  Latin  poems  of  great  merit,  among  which  is  an 
Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan.  Died  about  1500. 

Alting,  il'ting,  [Lat.  Altin'gius,]  (Heinrich,)  a 
Calvinistic  theological  writer  and  professor,  born  at 
Emden  in  1583.  He  was  preceptor  of  Frederick,  King 
of  Bohemia,  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and 
subsequently  at  Groningen,  1627-44.  Died  in  1644. 

See  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”and  Bayle.  “  Historical  and  Crit¬ 
ical  Dictionary.” 

Alting,  (Jacob,)  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1618.  In 
1642  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Oriental  languages  at  Groningen.  He  wrote  several 
valuable  exegetical  and  philological  works,  among  which 
was  a  Syro-Chaldaic  grammar.  Died  in  1679. 

Alting,  (Menso,)  a  zealous  Calvinistic  preacher  and 
controversialist,  born  in  Drenthe,  a  district  of  Holland, 
in  1541,  was  the  father  of  Heinrich,  above  noticed.  He 
was  minister  at  Emden,  and  leader  of  his  party  in  a  con¬ 
test  against  the  Lutherans.  Died  in  1612. 

Alting,  (Menso,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1636.  He  became  burgomaster  of  Groningen, 
and  published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  a  “Description 
of  Lower  Germany,”  (“Notitia  Germanise  Inferioris,” 
1697.)  Died  in  1712. 

See  Ubbo  Emmius,  “M.  Altingii  Vita,”  1717. 

Altissimo,  il-t^s'se-mo,  (/.<?.  “most  sublime,”)  the 
surname  of  a  famous  Italian  poet  and  improvisatore 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
true  name  is  believed  to  have  been  Cristoforo  Fio- 
rentino,  (kris-tof'o-ro  fe-o'rSn-tee'no.)  His  best  work 
is  an  Italian  metrical  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
prose  romance  entitled  “Reali  di  Francia.” 

Altissimo,  dell’,  d&l-lil-t&s'se-mo,  (Cristofano,)  an 
eminent  Florentine  portrait-painter  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Altmann,  ilt'man,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  Swiss  theo 
logian,  born  at  Zofingen  in  1697,  was  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  Greek  at  Berne.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “Critical  Observations  on  the  New 
Testament,”  (3  vols.,  1737,)  and  was  one  of  the  two 
editors  of  the  “Tempe  Helvetica,”  (6  vols.,  1735-43.) 
Died  in  1758. 

Altmeyer,  ilt'mi-er,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  historian, 
born  at  Luxemburg,  January  24,  1804,  was  educated  at 
the  Louvain  University,  and  was  afterwards  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  a  college  at  Ypres.  In  1834  he  became 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  where 
he  died,  September  15,  1877,  having  for  many  years  been 


instructor  in  oolitical  economy  and  commercial  law  in 
the  commercial  school  of  Brussels,  and  for  a  time  rector 
of  the  university.  He  published  numerous  works,  chiefly 
on  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  history. 

Altmish,  Slt'mish,  sumamed  Shems  (or  Shums) 
ood-Deen — sh£ms  or  shums  ood-deen',  (the  “sun  of  re¬ 
ligion,”)  a  young  man  of  Tartar  descent,  who,  from  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  became  Sultan  of  Delhi  in  1210  a.d. 
He  died  in  1236.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ruzeea  Begum  and  Mahmood  Nasir  dod-Deen. 

Altobello,  Hl-to-bel'lo,  (Francesco  Antonio,)  a 
Neapolitan  historical  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bitonto.  He  worked  at  Naples,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  invention  and  composition. 

Altomare,  Sl-to-inJ'r^,  (Donato  Antonio,)  [often 
called  in  Latin  Dona'tus  ab  Altoma'ri,]  an  eminent 
Neapolitan  physician  and  medical  writer.  Having  been 
driven  from  Naples  by  persecution,  he  was  restored  by 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  His  chief  work,  “  Ars  Me- 
dica,”  (1553,)  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1566. 

Altomonte,  Sl-to-mon't4,  (Martino,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Naples  in  1657.  He  worked  many 
years  in  Vienna  with  success,  and  painted  portraits  of 
the  Austrian  emperors.  Died  in  1745. 

Alton,  M'ton,  (Richard,)  Count  of,  a  general  in 
the  Austrian  service,  born  in  Ireland  in  1732,  command¬ 
ed  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  1789.  He  was  forced  to  evacuate  Brussels, 
and  died  during  his  retreat  towards  Vienna  in  1790. 

His  younger  brother,  Edward,  Count  of  Alton,  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Turks  and  French.  He  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  in  August,  1793. 

Alton,  d’,  d&l'ton,  (Johann  Samuel  Eduard,)  a 
physician,  born  at  Saint  Goar  in  1803.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Halle  in  1834,  and  published  a 
“Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man,”  (1850.) 
Died  July  25,  1854. 

Alton,  d’,  (Joseph  Wilhelm  Eduard,)  a  German 
naturalist  and  antiquary,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Aquileja  in  1772.  He  studied  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  the  fine  arts,  and  travelled  in  France,  England, 
Spain,  etc.  He  published  a  “Natural  History  of  the 
Horse,”  (1810,)  and  a  “Comparative  Osteology,”  (1821- 
28.)  About  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of  archae¬ 
ology  and  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1840. 

Alton-Shee,  d\  dSl'tbN'  shi',  (Edmond,)  Comte,  a 
French  democrat,  born  in  1810.  He  was  an  active  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  advocated  a  socialist 
rdgime,  and  acted  with  Ledru-Rollin.  Died  in  1874. 

Altorfer.  See  Altdorfer. 

Altringer.  See  Aldringer. 

Altachul,  ilt'shdol,  (Elias,)  a  German  homoeopathic 
physician,  born  at  Prague  in  1812.  He  published  a 
“  Dictionary  of  Ocular  Medicine,”  (2  vols.,  1836.) 

Altzenbach,  dlt's^n-biic',  (Wilhelm,)  the  name  of 
two  German  engravers  (father  and  son)  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  They  worked  in  Paris  and  Stras- 
burg. 

Alu'la,  (Ras,)  an  Abyssinian  general,  born  in 
1845.  He  advanced  from  humble  rank  to  the  highest 
post  in  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Tigre,  who  won  the 
throne  of  Abyssinia  chiefly  through  his  aid.  He  be¬ 
came  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Italians,  and  was  re¬ 
tained  in  his  high  station  by  King  Menelek.  He  died 
in  February,  189 7. 

Alunno,  S-loon'no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  gram¬ 
marian  and  calligraphist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wao 
born  at  Ferrara.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  two 
works  on  the  Italian  language,  which  were  often  re¬ 
printed,  viz. :  “Riches  of  the  Italian  Language,”  (i543») 
and  a  Vocabulary  containing  the  words  in  Dante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  Boccaccio,  and  others,  (1548.)  Died  in  1556. 

Alunno,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter  of  Foligno, 
flourished  from  1450  to  1500,  painted  in  water-colours, 
and  was  an  artist  of  great  merit  for  his  time.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  art  by 
the  freedom  of  his  style.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Na¬ 
tivity  of  Christ.” 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 
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Alured.  See  Alfred. 

Alva,  il'va,  or  Al'ba,  [Sp.  pron.  il'vi,]  (Fernando 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,)  [Sp.  pron.  ftR-nin'do  il'vi- 
rSth  di  to-la'oo,]  Duke  of,  [Fr.  Due  d’Albe,  dlik 
dilb,]  a  celebrated  Spanish  general  under  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  born  in 
1508,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  Castilian  family.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  in  most  of  his  campaigns.  In 
1 556-7  he  successfully  defended  Naples  against  the 
allied  French  and  Papal  armies,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  prudent  and  able  general.  He  was  sent 
by  Philip  II.,  in  1567,  to  quell  the  insurrection  which 
had  broken  out  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries.  But,  although  in  this  war  he  displayed  great 
abilities  as  a  general,  the  rigour  of  his  administration, 
and  the  extreme  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  avowed 
or  suspected  heretics  who  fell  into  his  hands,  doubtless 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  towards  the  final 
separation  of  those  provinces  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
Alva  was  recalled  to  Madrid  in  1573.  He  boasted  that 
in  the  space  of  four  years  he  had  brought  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  thousand  persons  to  the  scaffold !  In  1 580  he 
invaded  Portugal,  and,  after  defeating  the  Portuguese 
forces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  annexed  that  kingdom 
to  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Alva  died  in  1582. 

See  Watson,  “Philip  II.;”  Prescott,  “Philip  II.,”  vol.  ii. ; 
Motley,  “History  of  the  Dutch  Republic;”  J.  Antonio  de  Vera 
y  Figueroa,  “Resultas  de  la  Vida  de  Fern.  Alvarez  de  Toledo,” 
1643 ;  “  Vie  du  Due  d’Aibe,”  Paris,  1698 ;  J.  V.  de  Rustaut,  “  His- 
tona  de  Fern.  Alvarez  de  Toledo  Duque  de  Alva,”  1750  ;  J.  Mitchell, 
“  Biographies  of  Eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centuries,”  1865. 

Alvanley,  Lord.  See  Arden,  (Richard  P.) 
Alvarado,  de,  di  il-vi-r&'Do,  (Alonzo,)  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  served  under  Cortez  in  Mexico,  after  the 
conquest  of  which  he  went  to  Peru  and  obtained  a  high 
command  in  the  army  of  Pizarro.  Having  been  sent 
with  five  hundred  men  to  reinforce  the  brothers  of  Pi¬ 
zarro  at  Cuzco,  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Almagro  in  1537.  After  the  death  of  Pizarro  he  took 
arms  against  Almagro  the  younger,  and  joined  his  troops 
to  those  of  De  Castro,  (1542.)  He  was  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  army  which  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro  in  1548. 

See  Prescott,  “  Conquest  of  Peru.” 

Alvarado,  de,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  officer,  born  at 
Badajos  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  one  of 
the  principal  companions  of  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Ta¬ 
basco  and  Otumba,  and  gained  tne  full  confidence  of 
Cortez.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
when  Cortez  marched  to  encounter  Narvaez.  In  1523 
he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  Zacatula,  Tehuan¬ 
tepec,  and  Guatemala,  and  received  from  the  King  of 
Spain  the  title  of  Governor  of  Guatemala.  He  per¬ 
formed  an  arduous  march  over  the  Andes  with  a  design 
to  seize  Quito ;  but,  having  met  the  troops  of  Pizarro,  who 
claimed  the  command  in  that  place,  he  retired  peaceably 
after  receiving  a  large  indemnity  for  his  expenses.  He 
was  killed  in  a  fight  with  some  natives  in  1541.  Some 
writers  say  his  death  was  caused  by  a  horse  falling  on 
him  down  a  steep  bank. 

See  Prescott,  “  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vols.  ii.  and  in. 

Alvares.  See  Alvarez. 

Alvarez,  il'vi-rSth,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  theologian, 
born  in  Old  Castile  about  1550,  became  Archbishop  ot 
Trani,  in  Italy,  in  1606.  His  chief  work  is  ‘‘On  the 
Aids  of  Divine  Grace,”  (“De  Auxiliis  Divinas  Gratiae,’ 
1610.)  Died  about  1633. 

Al'va-rez,  [Port  pron.  ll'vi-rfcz,]  (Emanuel,)  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  1526 ; 
died  in  1 582  Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author  of 
an  excellent  Latin  grammar. 

Alvarez,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese  priest,  born  at 
Coimbra,  became  chaplain  to  King  Manoel  some  time 
before  1515.  Soon  after  this  date  he  accompanied 
Duarte  Galvam  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia, 
who  was  then  called  Prester  John.  He  passed  about 
six  years  in  that  strange  country,  and  returned  home  in 
1527.  A  long  and  valuable  account  of  this  mission  was 
published  in  1540,  with  the  title  “Prester  John  of  the 


Indias :  a  True  Account  of  the  Country  of  Piestea 
John,”  (“  Ho  Preste  Joam  das  Indias:  veraadera  Infor- 
ma^am  das  Terras  do  Preste  Joam.”)  He  is  regarded  as  a 
candid  and  veracious  writer.  Died  probably  about  1540. 

See  F.  Denis,  “Le  Monde  enchant^,”  etc. ;  Ramusio,  "Viagg 

Navigazioni.” 

Alvarez,  (Gomez,)  a  Spanish  poet,  born  in  1488; 

died  in  1538. 

Alvarez,  (Don  Jos£,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  Span¬ 
ish  sculptors,  was  born  at  Priego,  in  the  province  of 
Cdrdova,  in  1768.  He  became  a  student  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Madrid  in  1 794,  gained  there  a  prize  of  the  first 
class,  and  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of  twelve 
thousand  reals  (fifteen  hundred  dollars)  in  1799,  after 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris.  His  reputation 
was  increased  by  a  statue  of  Ganymede,  (1804.)  He 
worked  chiefly  in  Rome,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“Orpheus  Sleeping,”  a  “Venus  and  Cupid,”  and  a 
group  of  “  Antilochus  and  Memnon.”  He  received  the 
title  of  court-sculptor  to  Ferdinand  VII.  about  1818. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  November,  1827.  His  son,  a  prom¬ 
ising  sculptor,  died  in  1830,  aged  about  twenty-five. 

See  Bermudez,  “  Diccionario  Historico ;”  Naglhr,  “Allgemeines 

Kiinstler-  Lexikon.  ” 

Alvarez,  (Juan,)  a  Mexican  general,  born  in  1790, 
was  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  boldness.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection  which  began  in 
1854  and  which  deprived  Santa  Anna  of  power  in  1855. 
Alvarez  became  President  of  Mexico  about  September, 
1855,  and  abolished  the  old  privilege  [fuero)  of  the  clergy 
and  the  army.  Died  September  28,  1864. 

Alvarez,  (Don  Manuel,)  a  distinguished  Spanish 
sculptor,  born  at  Salamanca  in  1727,  was  a  pupil  of  Fe¬ 
lipe  de  Castro.  He  gained  the  first  prize  at  Madrid  in 
1754,  and  became  sculptor  to  the  king  in  1794.  The 
purity  and  vigour  of  his  design  procured  for  him  the  sur¬ 
name  of  “El  Griego,”  (“the  Greek.”)  Died  in  1797. 

Alvarez,  (Don  Martin,)  Count  of  Colomera,  a  Span¬ 
ish  general,  born  in  Andalusia  about  1714.  He  obtained 
in  1 779  the  command  of  the  army  which  besieged  Gib¬ 
raltar  without  success  for  several  years,  and  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Due  de  Crillon  in  1782.  Having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain-general,  he  commanded  in  1794 
against  the  French,  whose  progress  he  failed  to  arrest. 
He  was  removed  in  February,  1795.  Died  in  1819. 

Alvarez,  (Tomas,)  a  Spanish  physician  of  Seville, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  plague  in  1569. 

Alvarez,  de,  di  ai'vi-rSth,  (Bernardo,)  a  Spanish 
adventurer,  born  at  Seville  in  1514,  founded  several  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Mexico.  Died  in  1584. 

Alvarez  de  Cabral.  See  Cabral. 

Alvarez  de  Castro,  il'vi-rSth  di  k&s'tRo,  (Mari¬ 
ano,)  a  Spanish  officer,  born  at  Granada,  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  resolute  defence  of  Gerona  against  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in  1809,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months.  He  died  in  prison  about  the  end  of 
1809. 

See  Southey,  “  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.” 

Alvarez  de  Colmenar.  See  Colmenar. 

Alvarez  do  Oriente,  ll'vi-riz  do  o-re-Sn'ti,  (t.e. 
“Alvarez  of  the  East,”)  (FernAo,)  a  Portuguese  poet  of 
great  merit,  born  at  Goa,  in  India,  about  1 540.  Scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  bred  to 
the  sea  and  at  one  time  was  himself  the  captain  of  a 
vessel.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  “Portugal  Trans¬ 
formed,”  (“A  Lusitania  transformada,”  1607,)  a  pastoral 
partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose. 

Alvarez  y  Baena,  ai'vi-rSth  e  bi-a'ni,  (JosA  An¬ 
tonio,)  a  Spanish  biographer,  born  at  Madrid,  wrote 
the  “  Illustrious  Sons  of  Madrid,”  (“  Hijos  de  Madrid 
illustres,”  4  vols.,  1789-91.)  Died  about  1803. 

AJLvaro,  il'vi-ro,  (Giovanni,)  a  Neapolitan  painter, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Alvaro  de  Luna.  See  Luna. 

Alvarotto,  il-vi-rot'to,  (Jacopo,)  a  distinguished 
feudal  lawyer,  born  at  Padua  in  1385  ;  died  in  1453. 

Alvar  Paez,  il'vaR  pi'Ss,  or  Alvar  Pajo,  dl'vaR 
pi'zho,  [Lat.  Al'varus  Pela'gius,]  a  theologian,  born 
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probably  in  Portugal,  became  Bishop  of  Silves  in  Al¬ 
garve  about  1334.  His  chief  work  is  “On  the  Com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Church,”  (“De  Planctu  Ecclesiae,”)  com¬ 
pleted  in  1332.  He  maintains  in  this  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope.  Died  about  1350. 

Al'va-rus,  (Paulus,)  often  called  Al'varus  Cordu- 
ben'sis,  {i.e.  “  Alvarus  of  C6rdova,”)  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  ninth  century. 

Alvary,  (Max,)  singer,  born  in  Diisseldorf,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1856,  was  the  son  of  Andreas  Achenbach,  a 
noted  painter.  The  strength  and  purity  of  his  voice 
led  him  to  adopt  the  lyric  stage,  and  he  made  his 
debut  in  opera  at  Weimar  in  1882.  He  became  very 
popular  in  Germany,  and  in  1884  appeared  with  equal 
favor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
His  rendition  of  Seigfried  in  Wagner’s  opera  of  that 
name  gave  him  the  highest  reputation,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe  in  1889  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  1895  and  again  in  1896 
as  a  member  of  Damrosch’s  German  Opera  Company. 
He  was  injured  by  falling  through  a  trap  left  open  on 
a  stage,  cancer  set  in,  and  he  died  in  1898. 

Alvensleben,  von,  (Gustav,)  a  German  general, 
born  at  Eichenbarleben,  September  30,  1803.  He  be¬ 
came  an  officer  in  1821,  and  commanded  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps  in  the  war  of  1870-71  against  the  French. 
Died  at  Gernrode,  June  30,  1881. 

Alvensleben,  von,  (Konstantin,)  a  German  gen¬ 
eral,  a  brother  of  Gustav,  was  born  at  Eichenbarleben, 
August  26,  1809.  He  commanded  successfully  the  Third 
Corps  in  the  French  war  of  1870-71.  D.  March  29,  1892. 

Alvensleben,  von,  (Philip  Charles,)  Count,  a 
diplomatist  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  born  at  Hanover 
in  1745,  was  made  a  count  in  1801,  and  died  in  1802. 

Alves,  M'ves,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at 
Elgin  in  1745,  wrote  “The  Weeping  Bard,”  and  “The 
Banks  of  the  Esk,”  (published  in  1801.)  Died  in  1794. 

Alviano,  il-ve-d'no,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  gen¬ 
eral  who  was  famous  for  his  courage,  audacity,  and  skill 
in  the  wars  that  preceded  and  followed  the  League  of 
Cambrai,  was  born  about  1455.  Having  entered  the 
service  of  Venice,  he  routed  the  Imperialists  near  Ca- 
dore  in  1508,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  gen¬ 
eral-in-chief.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  at  Ghiera  d’Adda  in  1509.  The 
Venetians  and  the  French  having  become  allies,  he  was 
released  in  1513.  The  victory  of  the  French  at  Mari- 
gnano,  in  1515,  is  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  him.  He 
was  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  generous  patron  of  lite¬ 
rary  men.  Died  of  fever  in  1515. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Alvinczy,  Alvinzi,  or  Alvinzy,  von,  pronounced 
alike — fon  Jl-vlnt'se,  (Joseph,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  at  Vincz,  (Vints,)  in  Transylvania,  in  1735, 
(or,  as  some  authorities  say,  in  1726.)  He  became  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-field-marshal  in  1789,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  commander  of  a  division  in  the  campaigns  of 
1792  and  1793  against  the  French.  After  the  defeat  of 
Wurmser  in  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1796,  Marshal  Al¬ 
vinczy  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  new  army  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  sent  against  Bona¬ 
parte.  lie  entered  Italy  from  Carinthia,  and  fought  an 
indecisive  action  at  Bassano  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1796.  In  the  same  month  he  was  defeated  by  Bona¬ 
parte  at  Areola,  after  a  battle  of  three  days’  duration. 
“  The  ruinous  fetters  of  the  Aulic  Council,”  says  Alison, 
“paralyzed  all  the  movements  of  Alvinzi,  who  in  this 
strife  evinced  neither  the  capacity  nor  spirit  of  a  general 
worthy  to  combat  Napoleon.”  Having  been  again  de¬ 
feated  at  Rivoli  in  January,  1797,  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mand.  Died  in  1810. 

Alvord,  aul'verd,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  soldier, 
born  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  August  18,  1813  ;  graduated 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  1833  ;  served  long 
in  the  pay  department ;  became  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1862;  brigadier-general  of  the  regular 
army  in  1865  ;  paymaster-general  in  1872  ;  was  retired  in 
1880.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers,  chiefly 
mathematical.  Died  at  Washington,  October  16,  1884. 


Al-Waleed  or  Al-Walld  (dl-w&'leed')  I.,  the  sixth 
caliph  of  the  race  of  Omeyyah,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Damascus  in  705.  During  his  reign,  Toorkistan  in  the 
East,  and  Spain  in  the  West,  were  added  to  the  Arabian 
Empire,  and  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  attained  the  acme  of 
its  power.  Died  in  715  a.d. 

See  Weil,  “Geschiehte  der  Chalifen.” 

Abringer,  iUk'sing-er,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  German 
scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Vienna  in  1755.  He  wrote 
lyric,  dramatic,  and  epic  poems.  Among  his  most  popu¬ 
lar  works  is  “Doolin  von  Mainz,”  an  epic  poem,  (1787.) 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  works  in  the  an¬ 
cient  as  well  as  the  modern  languages,  and  is  said  to  have 
known  the  whole  of  the  yEneid  by  heart.  As  a  man  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  unostentatious  gene¬ 
rosity  towards  all  who  needed  his  sympathy  or  aid.  He 
died  in  1797. 

Aly.  See  Alee. 

A-l^-at'tes,  [Gr.  ’A Xvcitttjc;  Fr.  Alyatte,  t'le-tt',]  a 
celebrated  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of  Croesus,  began  to 
reign  about  618  B.c.  He  waged  war  for  five  years  against 
Cyaxares,  King  of  Media.  A  battle  between  them  was 
interrupted  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  eclipse,  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Thales,  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  610 
b.c.  Alyattes  reigned  fifty-seven  years. 

See  Herodotus,  book  i. ;  Rollin,  “Ancient  History;”  Hamil¬ 
ton,  “  Researches  in  Asia  Minor.” 

Alyon,  t'le-dN',  (Pierre  Philippe,)  a  French  phar¬ 
macist,  naturalist,  and  writer,  born  at  Auvergne  in  1 758 ; 
died  about  1820. 

A-l^p'I-us,  [Gr.  'AIvtuoc,]  an  architect  of  Antioch, 
lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  charged  by  Julian 
the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  But 
this  design  was  frustrated,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement 
of  an  excellent  pagan  historian,  ( Ammianus  Marcellinus,) 
by  eruptions  of  fire  from  the  earth. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap,  xxiii. 

Alypius,  [’AAumof,]  an  ancient  Greek  musician  and 
writer  on  music.  Fragments  of  his  work  are  extant 

Alypius,  a  distinguished  Greek  sophist  of  the  fourth 
century,  born  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  excelled  in  dia¬ 
lectics. 

Aly  Shir.  See  Alee-Sheer-Ameer. 

Alyy.  See  Alee. 

Alzate  y  Ramirez,  Sl-si'ti  e  ri-mee'rfcs,  (Josfc 
Antonio,)  a  distinguished  astronomer  and  geographer 
who  lived  at  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works  are  written  in  Spanish. 

Alzog,  Slt'soG,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Ohlau,  June  29,  1808.  He  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1834,  and  in  1853  was  elected 
professor  in  the  Freiburg  University.  Died  March  1, 
1878.  His  principal  work  is  “  Universalgeschichte  der 
christlichen  Kirche,”  (1840.) 

Amac,  (a  Persian  poet.)  See  Amak. 

Amadei,  H-ml-da'ee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  priest, 
born  about  1483,  preached  and  wrote  against  Luther. 
Died  in  1543. 

Amadei,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  born  at  Perugia  in  1589.  He  excelled  in  the 
use  of  the  crayon,  and  worked  in  Rome.  Died  in  1644. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amadeo,  J-mi-da'o,  or  Amadei,  i-mS-da'ee,  (G10 
vanni  Antonio,)  a  distinguished  Italian  sculptor,  born 
at  Pavi'a  about  1400.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
the  monuments  of  the  Venetian  general  Colleoni  and  his 
daughter,  at  Bergamo.  Died  in  1474. 

Amadesi,  i-mi-da'see,  (Domenico,)  a  popular  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Bologna  in  1657,  was  a  rich  merchant.  His 
first  poems  appeared  under  the  anagram  “  Simonide  de 
Meaco,”  (1709.)  Died  in  1730. 

Amadesi,  (Giuseppe  Luigi,)  a  distinguished  anti¬ 
quary  and  scholar,  born  at  Leghorn,  of  Bolognese 
parents,  in  1701.  He  contributed  to  Calogera’s  “Rac- 
colta  di  Opuscoli,”  and  published  “  De  Comitatu  Argen- 
tato,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1773. 

Am-a-de'us,  [It.  Amedeo,  i-mi-da'o,  or  Amadeo, 
S-mi-da'o ;  Fr.  Am£d£e,  i'mi'di',]  the  name  of  several 
counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy  from  about  1100  to  1472. 
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Amadeus  I.  of  Savoy,  a  son  of  Humbert,  Count  of 
Maurienne,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Amadeus  II.  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
son  of  Oddo  by  his  wife  Adelaide  of  Susa.  Died  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hum¬ 
bert  II. 

Amadeus  III.,  Count  of  Maurienne,  succeeded  his 
father,  Humbert  II.,  in  1 103.  He  went  to  Palestine  on 
a  crusade  with  his  nephew,  Louis  VII.  of  France,  in 
1147,  and  died  in  Cyprus  in  1148.  His  successor  was  his 
son,  Humbert  III. 

Amadeus  IV.  succeeded  his  father,  Thomas  I., 
Count  of  Savoy,  in  1233.  He  made  some  additions  to 
his  dominions.  Died  in  1253. 

Amadeus  V.,  born  in  1249,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  II. 
of  Savoy,  Count  of  Flanders.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Philip  as  Count  of  Savoy  in  1285.  He  died  in  1323, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Edward. 

Amadeus  VL,  born  in  1334,  was  a  son  of  Aymon, 
Count  of  Savoy,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1343.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  He  defeated  the  French  at  Arbrette  in  1354, 
and,  having  joined  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  took 
Gallipoli  in  1366  and  released  the  captive  emperor 
John.  He  acquired  large  accessions  of  territory  in  Pied¬ 
mont.  Died  in  1383. 

Amadeus  VII.,  born  about  1360,  succeeded  his 
father,  Amadeus  VI.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He 
was  styled  the  “  Red  Count,”  from  the  colour  of  his  ar¬ 
mour.  He  annexed  Nice  to  his  dominions.  Died  in 
1391- 

Amadeus  VIII.,  son  ot  Amadeus  VII.,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1391,  being  then  only  eight  years  old.  In 
1416  he  was  created  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  first 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  wis¬ 
dom,  and  was  called  the  Solomon  of  his  age.  In  1434 
he  made  his  son  Louis  lieutenant-general  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ripaille,  which  he 
had  founded.  Having  remained  here  five  years,  he  was 
elected  pope  by  the  Council  of  Bale,  in  the  place  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  whom  they  had  deposed.  Amadeus  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office,  though  with  great  reluctance,  taking 
the  name  of  Felix  V.  Afterwards,  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism  in  the  Church,  he  publicly  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  papacy  in  favour  of  Nicholas  V.,  who 
on  the  death  of  Eugenius  had  been  elected  at  Rome. 
Died  in  1451. 

Amadeus  IX.,  a  son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Thonon  in 
1435,  and  began  to  reign  in  1465.  He  married  Yolande, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Died  in  1472, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philibert. 

Amadeus,  (Ital.  Amadeo,  &-mji-da'o,)  Duke  of 
Aosta,  and  formerly  King  of  Spain,  a  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  late  King  of  Italy,  was  born  May  30,  1845. 
He  was  elected  King  of  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1870,  (during  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  expulsion  of  Isabella  II.,)  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  crown  on  December  4  following.  His  brief  reign 
was  very  unpopular,  owing  to  the  marked  prejudice  of  the 
Spanish  people  against  foreigners.  Repeated  insurrec¬ 
tions  and  a  bold  attempt  at  assassination  soon  followed, 
and  on  February  n,  1873,  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
at  once  retired  to  Italy.  Died  January  18,  1890. 

Am'a-dis  de  Gaul  or  Gau'la,  the  hero  of  a  famous 
romance  of  chivalry  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese.  (See  Lobeira.)  “The 
Amadis,”  says  Ticknor,  “  is  admitted  by  general  consent 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  old  romances  of  chivalry.” 

Amador  Rebello,  a-mli-doR'  ri-bel'lo,  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit  and  writer,  born  in  1539  ;  died  at  Lisbon  in  "1622. 

Amaduzzi,  3,-mii-doot'see,  [in  Latin,  Amadu'tius,] 
(Giovanni  Cristoforo,)  a  learned  Italian  writer,  born 
near  Rimini  in  1740,  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Rome. 
He  published  “  Anecdota  Literaria,”  (3  vols.,  1774,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1792. 

Amaia.  See  Amaya. 

Amak  Bokhftree,  (or  Bokhflrl,)  am'ak  bo-Ka'ree, 
(i.e.  “Amak  the  Bokharian,”)  written  also  Amac  and 
Amik,  a  Persian  poet,  whose  life  was  nearly  coexten- 
iive  with  the  eleventh  century.  | 


A-mal'ar-ic,  [Lat.  Amalari'cus,]  the  last  king  01 
the  Visigoths  that  reigned  in  Spain,  was  a  son  of  Alaric 
II.,  who  died  in  507  a.d.  He  married  Clotilde,  a 
daughter  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks.  He  was  killed 
during  a  war  against  the  Franks,  in  531  a.d. 

Am-a-la'ri-us  For-tu-na'tus,  an  archbishop  of 
Treves,  who  was  sent  by  Charlemagne,  in  81 1  A.D.,  to 
diffuse  Christianity  among  the  Saxons.  He  established 
the  first  church  at  Hamburg.  In  813  he  went  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Constantinople.  Died  in  814  A.D. 

Am'a-lek,  [Heb.  pSop,]  a  king  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  who  opposed  the'  Israelites  on  their  flight  from 
Egypt.  He  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Rephidim.  (See 
Exodus  xvii.  8-14;  Deuteronomy  xxv.  17.) 

Amalfi.  See  Avalos,  (Costanza.) 

Amalie,  H-miFle-eh,  or  Ame'lia,  (Anna,)  Princess 
of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  born 
in  1723.  She  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  to 
which  she  devoted  her  life.  Her  musical  library  was 
the  finest  and  most  complete  ever  collected.  Died  in 
1787. 

Amalie,  or  Amelia,  (Anna,)  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  Eisenach,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick- Wolfenbiittel,  born  in  1739,  was  distinguished  as 
a  patron  of  genius  and  learning.  She  assembled  at  her 
court  the  brightest  ornaments  of  German  literature, 
among  others  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  etc.  She  was 
mother  of  the  duke  Karl  August.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Amalie,  (Catherine,)  a  German  poetess,  born  in 
1640,  married  the  Count  George  Lewis  (Georg  Ludwig) 
ofErbach.  Died  in  1696. 

Amalie  or  Amelia,  (Elisabeth,)  a  grand- daughter 
of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  born  in  1602,  and 
in  1619  married  William  V.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
After  his  death,  in  1637,  she  was  made  regent,  in  which 
capacity  she  displayed  extraordinary  energy,  wisdom, 
and  virtue.  Died  in  1651. 

See  K.  W.  Justi,  “Amalie  Elisabeth  Landgrafin  von  Hessen.” 

Amalie  or  Amelia,  (Marie  Friederike  Auguste,) 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  born  in  1794,  was  a  sister  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Augustus  II.  She  cultivated  poetry  and  music, 
and  wrote  in  German  successful  dramas,  among  which 
are  “Falsehood  and  Truth,”  “The  Marriage -Ring,” 
“Cousin  Henry,”  and  “The  Young  Lady  from  the 
Country.”  Died  September  18,  1870. 

See  article  by  Professor  Felton,  in  the  “  North  American  Review,” 
vol.  Hi.,  and  “  Social  Life  in  Germany,  illustrated  in  the  acted  Dramas 
of  the  Princess  Amelia,”  etc.,  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Amalric,  t'mi lrR^k',  (Arnaud,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  distinguished  by  the  energy 
and  sanguinary  cruelty  which  he  displayed  against  the 
heretics  of  Languedoc,  commonly  known  as  the  Albi- 
genses.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1212, 
and  soon  after  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Narbonne. 
Died  in  1225. 

Amalric  of  Bena.  See  Amaury  of  Chartres. 

Amalric  of  Jerusalem.  See  Amaury. 

Amalricus.  See  Amalric  and  Amaury. 

Am-al-a-son'tha,  written  also  Amalasonte,  [Lai 
Amalasuen'ta,]  Queen  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  wisdom,  was  a  daughter  of  Theodoric  I. 
She  began  to  reign  in  526  a.d.,  as  guardian  of  her  son, 
who  was  a  minor.  The  famous  Cassiodorus  was  her 
prime  minister.  She  was  assassinated  in  535. 

See  J.  D.  Ritter,  “Dissertatio  de  Amalasuenta,”  1735. 

Amalteo,  &-miU-ta'o,  [Lat.  Amalthf/us  ;  Fr.  Amal- 
th6e,  t'mtl'ti',]  (Cornelio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Oderzo  about  1530.  His  profession  was  medicine.  He 
wrote  Latin  poems,  the  best  of  which  is  entitled  “  Pro¬ 
teus,”  (1572.)  Died  in  1603. 

Amalteo,  (Francesco,)  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
taught  literature  in  several  cities  of  Italy,  and  had  some 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse.  He  had  three 
sons,  who  were  poets. 

Amalteo,  (Giovanni  Battista.)  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  a  son  of  Francesco,  noticed  above,  born  at  Oderzo 
in  1525,  became  secretary  to  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 
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He  wrote  Latin  eclogues,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  and 
verses  in  Greek  and  Italian.  His  Latin  poems  are  con¬ 
sidered  equal  in  elegance  to  those  of  any  poet  of  his 
time.  Died  in  Rome  in  1573,  soon  after  he  had  become 
secretary  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  poet  of  all  his  family. 

Amalteo,  (Girolamo,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Oderzo  in  1506,  was  a  physician,  philosopher, 
and  celebrated  Latin  poet.  He  practised  medicine  with 
great  success  at  several  places.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  two  Latin  epigrams,  entitled  “De  Gemellis  Luscis,” 
(“On  the  One  Eyed  Twins,”)  and  “Horologium  Pul- 
vereum,”  (“  Hour-Glass,”)  the  former  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Died  in  1574. 

Amalteo,  (Girolamo,)  a  brother  and  pupil  of  Pom- 
ponio,  noticed  below,  was  a  historical  painter  of  distin¬ 
guished  ability.  His  chief  works  are  small  pictures, 
highly  finished.  He  died  at  an  early  age. 

See  Altan,  “Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  di  Pomponio  Amalteo;” 
Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amalteo,  [Lat.  Amaltheus,]  (Paolo,  or  Paul,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Pordenone  in  1460,  was  a  brother 
of  Francesco,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1 5 1 7. 

Amalteo,  (Pomponio,)  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  was  born  in  Friuli  in  1505.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Pordenone,  whose  style  he  imitated,  though  with 
less  grandeur  of  invention.  His  colouring  is  brilliant, 
and  his  drawing  correct.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
‘The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  and  “The  Judgment  of 
Daniel.”  Died  at  Vito  in  1584. 

Am-al-the'a  or  Am-al-thei'a,  [Gr.  ’A fsaXdeia;  Fr. 
Amalth£e,  £/mfl/t&',]  in  Greek  mythology,  the  name 
of  the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  According  to  one  tradition,  she 
was  a  goat,  whose  horn  Jupiter  broke  off  and  filled  with 
herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  and  endowed  it  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  supplying  whatever  its  possessor  might  desire. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  Cornucopiae,  or 
“  horn  of  plenty.” 

Amalthee,  the  French  of  Amalteo,  which  see. 

Amaltheus.  See  Amalteo. 

Amama,  &-m£'mi,  (Sixti'nus,)  a  Dutch  Protestant 
and  biblical  philologist,  born  at  Franeker  in  1593.  He 
was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  that  city  from 
1618  until  his  death,  and  declined  the  chair  vacated  by 
Erpenius  at  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  a  critical 
work  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
a  number  of  Latin  treatises.  Died  in  1629. 

Aman,  i'min,  (Johann,)  a  German  architect,  born 
in  Baden  in  1765.  He  designed  several  public  buildings 
m  Austria  and  other  countries.  Died  about  1834. 

Amand,  S'mftN',  Saint,  [Lat.  Sanc'tus  Aman'- 
dus,]  a  bishop  of  Bordeaux  in  the  fifth  century,  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  purity  of  life. 

Amand  or  Amandus,  Saint,  a  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  born  about  590.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  vir¬ 
tues.  Died  in  679  a.d. 

Amand,  (Jacques,)  a  French  engraver,  born  near 
Blois  in  1730;  died  in  Paris  in  1769. 

Amand,  (Pierre,)  a  French  surgeon  and  writer  on 
obstetrics,  born  at  Riez  about  1650;  died  in  1720. 

Amanieu  des  E3cas,  t'mi'ne-uh'  dVzgs'ki',  a 
troubadour,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  He  passed  a  part  of  his  life  at  the  court 
of  James  II.  of  Aragon. 

Amanton  or  Amanthon,  f'mftN'tAN',  (Claude 
Nicolas,)  a  judge  at  Dijon,  in  France,  and  a  writer  on 
biography  and  local  history,  born  in  1760;  died  in  1835. 

Amar,  t'mfR',  (Andr6,)  (or  Amar,  J.  P.,  according 
to  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”)  a  French  demagogue, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1750,  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty 
in  the  reign  of  terror.  He  was  elected  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1792,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  sureti ginirale  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1793.  In  October  he  wrote  and  presented  to  the 
Convention  a  report  which  condemned  the  twenty-two 
Girondins  arrested  in  June  and  ordered  the  arrest  of 
seventy-three  other  deputies.  He  acted  with  the  enemies 
of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  1794,  and  de¬ 
fended  Barrere,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Billaud-Varennes 
in  1 795*  Died  in  Paris  in  1816. 

Amar  (or  Amare)  du  Rivier,  tfintR'  dii  re've-4', 


(Jean  Augustin,)  often  called  simply  Amar  or  Amare, 
an  able  French  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1765.  He  became  conservator  of  the  Mazaiin 
Library  in  1809.  He  made  translations  of  many  of  the 
ancient  classics,  published  several  school-books,  and 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  “Biographie  Universelle.” 
Died  in  1837. 

Amaral,  &-m5.-r&l',  (Andres  do,)  a  Portuguese,  who 
became  chancellor  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  while  that  order  had  possession  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  He  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  grand  master  in  1521.  During  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks  in  1522  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 

See  Vertot,  “  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hospitallers  de  St.  Jean;’ 
Fontanus,  “De  Bello  Rhodico,”  1524. 

Amaral,  (Antonio  Caetano  (ka-i-ti'no)  do,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  writer,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1747.  He  wrote  a 
very  valuable  work  on  the  early  history  of  Portugal, 
entitled  “Memorias  sobre  a  Forma  do  Governo  e  Cos¬ 
tumes,”  etc.  Died  in  1819. 

Am'a-ra  Singha  or  Sinha,  am'a-ra  sing'ha,  [mod¬ 
ern  Hindoo  pron.  um'ur-a  sing'ha,]  a  celebrated  Hindoo 
poet  and  grammarian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
in  the  first  century  b.c.  He  belonged  to  the  Booddhist 
sect.  His  works  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Brahmans, 
except  a  vocabulary  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  entitled 
“Amara  Kosha,”  which  is  esteemed  a  standard  work. 

Amari,  a-mi'ree,  (Emerico,)  an  Italian  political 
economist,  born  at  Palermo  in  1810.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Palermo  in  1841.  Died  Sept.  20,  1870. 

Amari,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Palermo  in  1806.  His  father  was  condemned  to  an  im¬ 
prisonment  of  thirty  years  for  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government.  He  puDlished  in  1842  his  principal  work, 
“The  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,”  (“La  Guerra  del 
Vespro  Siciliano,”  2  vols.,)  which  had  great  success,  but 
was  prohibited  by  the  government.  The  author  was 
summoned  to  trial,  but  escaped  to  France.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  Sicily  in  1848,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  finances  in  the  new  government, 
but  resigned  and  hastened  back  to  France  when  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians  proved  hopeless.  In  i860  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  the  next  year 
Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  him  president  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  Sicily.  In  1862  he  became  minister  of  public 
instruction.  Died  July  15,  1889. 

Amaru,  a-mU'roo,  an  Indian  (Sanscrit)  erotic  poet, 
author  of  the  “  Amaru-Sataka”  in  one  hundred  strophes. 
It  has  been  several  times  translated  into  European 
tongues.  The  age  when  he  lived  is  unknown. 

Am'a-sa,  a  Hebrew  warrior,  whom  the  re¬ 

bellious  Absalom  appointed  captain  of  the  host  instead 
of  Joab.  After  the  death  of  Absalom,  he  became  com¬ 
mander  of  David’s  army,  and  was  treacherously  slain  by 
Joab.  (See  II.  Samuel  xvii.  25 ;  xx.  4-10.) 

Amaseo,  J-mji-sa'o,  [Lat.  Amas^'us,]  (Pompilio,) 
an  Italian  scholar,  was  a  son  of  Romolo,  noticed  below. 
Died  about  1584. 

Amaseo,  (Romolo,)  a  celebrated  Italian  scholar  and 
orator,  born  at  Udine  in  1489;  died  about  1552.  He 
was  professor  of  belles-lettres  (literse  humaniores)  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  a  Latin  version  of  Pausanias,  (1547,)  and  a 
Latin  version  of  Xenophon’s  “Anabasis,”  (1533.) 

A-ma'sis,  [Gr.  ’A/za^f,]  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Apries  about  570  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  liberal  and  independent  spirit,  and  free 
from  the  prejudices  against  foreigners  which  were  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Egyptians.  His  reign  was  prosperous 
and  peaceful.  He  built  the  grand  temple  of  Isis  at 
Memphis,  and  adorned  Egypt  with  many  magnificent 
monuments.  Died  about  525  b.c.,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son  Psammenitus,  (or  Psammetichus.) 

A-mas'tris,  a  Persian  lady  of  superior  talents,  anc 
a  niece  of  Darius  Codomannus.  She  was  married  suc¬ 
cessively  to  Craterus,  to  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heraclea, 
and  to  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace. 

Amat,  S-mUt',  (Felix,)  an  eminent  Spanish  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  writer,  born  at  Sabadell,  near  Barcelona,  in 
1750.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Palmyra  in  partibus 
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injidelium  in  1803,  and  confessor  to  Charles  IV.  in  1806. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  French 
during  the  war  which  began  in  1808.  His  great  work  is 
an  ecclesiastical  history,  entitled  “Treatise  on  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,”  (“  Tratado  de  la  Iglesia  de  Jesu  Cristo,” 
12  vols.,  1793-1803.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  Felix  Torres  Amat,  “  Vida  de  Amat  Arzobispo  de  Pal¬ 
myra,”  1835. 

Amati,  1-ml'tee,  (Andrea,)  a  celebrated  maker  of 
violins,  worked  at  Cremona  in  partnership  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Nicco’16  about  1550.  Their  instruments  are  highly 
prized  at  the  present  time. 

Amati.  (Antonio,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Cremona  about  1550,  followed  the  same  business  with 
success.  He  made  for  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1 595*  a 
violin,  which  is  said  to  be  now  in  good  order. 

Amati,  (Carlo,)  an  eminent  Italian  architect,  born 
at  Milan  about  1786.  Among  his  chief  works  is  the 
Rotunda  of  San  Carlo,  at  Milan. 

Amati,  (Girolamo,)  a  distinguished  Italian  scholar 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Savignano  in  1768.  He  was  an 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  oracle  among  antiquaries.  He  wrote  papers  on  the 
antiquities  of  philology  and  art  for  the  “  Giornale  Arca- 
dico,”  and  furnished  materials  for  the  works  of  other 
authors.  His  sagacity  in  palaeographical  science  was 
remarkable.  Died  in  1834. 

Amati,  (Pasquale,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Savignano  in  1716;  died  in  1796. 

Amatius,  a-ma'she-ijs,  (Caius,)  a  famous  impostor, 
who  made  his  appearance  at  Rome  about  45  B.C.,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  grandson  of  Marius.  He  was  strangled  by 
order  of  Antony  about  43  or  44  B.c. 

Amato.  See  Amatus. 

Amato,  d’,  dl-ml'to,  or  Amati,  1-ml'tee,  [Lat. 
Ama'tus,]  (Elia,)  a  literary  Italian  monk,  born  at  Mon- 
talto  in  1666.  He  wrote  on  various  subjects,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  talent  for  dry  humour.  Died  in  1747. 

Amato,  d\  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a  celebrated  his¬ 
torical  painter,  called  “ II  Vecchio,”  (“The  Elder,”)  was 
born  at  Naples  in  1475.  His  style  resembles  that  of 
Perugino  in  simplicity.  He  painted  religious  subjects 
exclusively,  and  was  also  noted  as  a  theologian.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,”  at 
Naples,  and  a  “  Madonna  and  Child.”  He  painted  in 
oil  and  fresco.  Died  in  1555. 

Amato,  d’,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a  nephew  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  II  Giovane,  (i.e. 
“the  younger,”)  born  at  Naples  in  1535,  was  a  skilful 
painter.  He  excelled  in  colouring,  and  painted  some 
works  which  are  said  to  be  as  finely  coloured  as  those 
of  Titian.  His  chief  work  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  infant 
Christ,  in  a  church  of  Naples.  Died  in  1598. 

SeeDoMiNicl,  “Vite  de*  Pittori  Napolitani.” 

Amato,  d’,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born 
at  Naples  in  1682;  died  in  1729. 

Amato  or  A-ma'tus,  (Scipio,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
linguist,  flourished  between  1600  and  1650. 

Amato  or  Amati,  [Lat.  Ama'tus,]  (Vincenzo,)  a 
Sicilian  musician  and  composer,  born  in  1629 ;  died  in 
1670. 

Amatrice,  dell’,  dfil  11-ml-tRee'chl,  (Co'la,)  a  Nea¬ 
politan  architect  and  painter,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  worked  at  Ascoli. 
His  master-piece  is  a  picture  of  the  “  Last  Supper.” 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Am-a'tus  Lu-sl-ta'nus,  [Port.  Joao  Rodriguez 
Amato,  zho-owN'  ro-dRee'gSz  1-ml'to ;  Lat.  Joan'nes 
Roderi'cus  Ama'tus,]  an  eminent  Portuguese  physi¬ 
cian  and  anatomist,  born  at  Castel-Branco  in  1511.  He 
lectured  in  Venice,  and  practised  at  Ancona.  In  1555 
the  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  which  persecuted  him  as  a 
Jew,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Saloniki,  where  he  joined 
a  synagogue.  Died  in  1568.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  second  author  who  has  described  the  valves  in 
veins.  He  left,  besides  other  works,  one  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  cases  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  (1551-66,)  which  was  highly  esteemed. 

See  Sprengel,  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 


A-mau'rJf,  IFr.  pron.  I'mo're',]  Aimery,  a'm$h-re, 
FFr.  pron.  enrre',]  or  Am-al'ric,  [Ger.  Amalrich, 
jf'mll-riK';  Lat.  Amalri'cus,]  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
born  in  1135,  was  a  son  of  Baldwin  II.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Baldwin  III.  in  1162.  He  invaded  Egypt  in 
1168,  and  marched  victoriously  to  Cairo,  but  was  driven 
out  by  an  army  of  Turks  under  Saladin,  who  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Amaury  in  1 1 70.  The  latter  defended 
his  dominions  with  ability  and  courage,  but  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  until  his  death  in  1 1 73,  and  left  the  throne  to  h>ai 
son,  Baldwin  IV. 

Amaury  IL  of  Jerusalem  (otherwise  called 
Amaury  de  Lusignan — d$h  lii'z&n'ySN')  innerited 
Cyprus  from  his  brother  Guy,  and  received  the  title  of 
King  of  Jerusalem  in  1194.  Pie  was  unable  to  defend 
the  kingdom  against  the  Saracens,  and  died  at  Ptole- 
mais  in  1205. 

Amaury,  Amalric,  or  Aimeric,  [Lat.  Amalri'¬ 
cus,]  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  Fulcher  in  1 159. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  Amaury  I.  as 
King  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1180. 

Amaury,  t'mo're',  [Lat.  Amalri'cus,]  of  Char¬ 
tres,  a  French  theologian  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
advanced  heterodox  opinions  on  the  Divine  nature  (which 
he  identified  with  the  primary  matter  of  Aristotle)  in  a 
work  called  “Physion,”  now  lost.  Died  about  1205. 

Amaury-Duval.  See  Duval. 

Amaya,  1-mi'l,  a  Spanish  painter,  a  pupil  of  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Carducci,  lived  about  1682. 

Amaya  or  Amaia,  (Francisco,)  a  noted  Spanish 
jurisconsult  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Ante- 
quera.  He  published  “  Observationes  Juris,”  (1625,)  and 
other  works. 

Am-a-zi'ah,  [Heb.  rr¥DK>]  a  king  of  Judah,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  849  b.c.  He  was  killed  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  820  b.c.  (See  II.  Kings  xiv. ;  II.  Chronicles  xxv.) 

Am'a-zpns,  [Gr.  ’A fia&veg  ;  Lat.  Amaz'ones,]  the 
name  of  a  semi-fabulous  race  of  female  warriors,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  originally  on  the  Thermodon  in 
Pontus,  and  to  have  made  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace.  During  the  Trojan  war,  led  by  their  queen,  Pen- 
thisile'a,  they  fought  against  the  Greeks.  The  battles 
of  the  Amazons  were  favourite  subjects  of  the  ancient 
Greek  artists. 

Amberger,  Im'bfiRG'er,  (Christoph,)  a  celebrated 
German  painter,  born  at  Nuremberg  about  1490,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hans  Holbein.  lie 
worked  in  oil,  fresco,  and  distemper,  excelled  in  per¬ 
spective,  and  designed  well.  The  history  of  Joseph,  in 
twelve  pictures,  is  called  his  best  work.  He  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Charles  V.,  of  whom  he  painted  a  good  portrait 
at  Augsburg  in  1530.  Died  at  Augsburg  about  1570. 

Am-bl-ga'tus,  [Fr.  Ambigat,  ftN'be'gS'J  an  an¬ 
cient  and  powerful  king  of  Gaul,  supposed  to  have  reigned 
about  600  or  650  b.c. 

Am'bi-o-rix  or  Am-bi'o-rix,  written  also  Abrio- 
rix  and  Ambriorix,  a  king  of  the  Eburones,  a  Belgic 
nation,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  By  stratagem  01 
treachery  he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  com 
manded  by  Caesar’s  legates  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  54  B.c. 

See  C«sar,  “De  Bello  Gallico,”  lib.  v. 

Ambiveri,  Im-be-va'ree,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Bergamo  about  1592;  died  in  1627. 

Am-biv'I-us,  (Lucius  Turpio,)  a  famous  Roman 
actor,  lived  about  175  B.c. 

Amblimont,  d\  d&N'ble'm^N',  (Fuschemberg,  fu'- 
shfiN'baiR',)  Count,  a  French  naval  officer,  and  writer  on 
naval  tactics,  was  killed  in  battle  in  1796. 

Ambly,  d’,  dSN'ble',  (Claude  Jean  Antoine,)  a 
French  marquis  and  field-marshal,  born  in  Champagne 
in  1 71 1.  He  emigrated  in  1792,  and  served  in  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  after  he  had  been  a  royalist 
member  of  the  States-General.  Died  at  Hamburg  in 
1797. 

Ambodik,  Sm'bo-dik,  (Nestor  Maximovitch,)  an 
eminent  Russian  physician  and  accoucheur,  bom  in  the 
province  of  Pultava  in  1740.  Died  in  1812.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  on  medical  subjects  in 
the  Russian  language.  He  practised  in  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  published  many  translations  and  compilations. 


Amaury.  See  Amalric. 
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Amboise,  (Bussy  d’.)  See  Bussy  d’Amboise. 

Amboise,  d’,  dftN'bwiz',  (Francois,)  a  French  ad¬ 
vocate  and  scholar,  born  in  Paris  about  1550;  died  in 
1620.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
Abelard,  (1616.) 

Amboise,  d’,  (George,)  commonly  known  as  Car¬ 
dinal  d’Amboise,  a  French  statesman,  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Chaumont-sur-Loire  in  1460.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1493,  and  prime  minister  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France  at  his  accession  in  1498,  before 
which  he  had  been  his  faithful  partisan  or  friend.  He 
displayed  great  talents  for  administration,  made  reforms 
in  legislation  and  finance,  and  left  the  reputation  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  minister.  He  remained  in  power 
until  his  death  in  1510.  He  was  surnamed  the  “  Father 
of  the  People.” 

See  Legendre,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  D’Amboise,”  1726. 

Amboise,  d’,  (Jacques,)  [Lat.  Jaco'bus  Ambosia'- 
NUS,]  a  French  surgeon,  brother  of  Franfois,  noticed 
above,  born  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  father  Jean  was  surgeon  to  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  Jacques  became  in  1594  rector  of  the 
university,  which  he  restored  to  a  flourishing  condition. 
Died  in  1606. 

Ambra,  d’,  dlm'bR&,  (Francesco,)  a  distinguished 
Italian  comic  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  died  in  1558.  His  chief  works 
are  three  comedies,  “II  Furto,”  in  prose,  (1560,)  “La 
Cofonaria,”  in  verse,  (1561,)  and  “  J.  Bernardi,”  in  verse, 

(1563.) 

See  GiNGUKNi,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Mazzuchelli, 
’*  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Ambrogi,  dm-bRo'jee,  (Anton  Maria,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  at  Florence  in  1713.  He  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  reputation  as  teacher.  Died  in  1788.  His 
principal  work  is  a  translation  of  Virgil’s  works  into 
Italian  verse,  (4  vols.,  1758-62.) 

Ambrogi,  degli,  d&l'yee  im-bRo'jee,  (Domenico,)  a 
skilful  Italian  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born 
at  Bologna,  was  a  pupil  of  Denis  Calvart  and  of  Fran¬ 
cesco  Brizio.  He  painted  landscapes  and  other  works, 
in  oil  and  fresco,  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
great  facility  in  composition. 

Ambrogio,  Hm-bRo'jo,  (Giovanni,)  a  Florentine 
painter  and  sculptor,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Ambrogio  or  Ambrosio,  Sm-bRo'se-o,  (Teseo,)  a 
distinguished  Italian  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Pavi'a  in 
1469,  became  a  regular  canon  of  San  Giovanni  di  Late- 
rano  at  Rome.  He  was  professor  of  Syriac  and  Chal¬ 
dee  at  Bologna.  His  principal  work  is  an  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  ten  other 
Languages,”  (1539.)  Died  in  1540. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Ambroise  de  Lombez,  ftN'bRwHz'  deh  16N'bi',  or 
de  La  Peirie,  (deh  It  p&'re',)  a  French  devotional 
writer,  born  at  Lombez  in  1708;  died  in  1778. 

Ambros,  tm'brds,  (August  Wilhelm,)  an  Austrian 
musician,  composer,  and  writer,  born  at  Mauth,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  November  17,  1816.  He  studied  law,  and  up  to 
his  fiftieth  year  held  various  positions  in  the  Austrian 
civil  service,  but  found  time  to  cultivate  his  musical 
tastes,  and  to  publish  numerous  essays  upon  musical 
subjects  which  attracted  wide  attention.  In  i860  he 
commenced  his  researches  for  his  great  work,  “  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Music,”  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1862  and  the  fourth  in  1868.  Died  June  28,  1876. 

Ambrose,  Saint,  sent  im'broz,  [Lat.  Sanc'tus  Am- 
bro'sius  ;  Fr.  Saint-Ambroise,  siN'tdN'bRwiz',]  one  of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  was  born  in  Gaul,  at  Treves,  it  is 
supposed,  about  340  A.D.  His  father,  a  Roman  noble, 
was  then  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul.  Ambrose  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Liguria  (a  province  of  which  Milan  was  the 
capital)  in  374,  when  Auxentius,  the  Arian  archbishop 
of  Milan,  died.  In  the  attempt  to  elect  a  successor,  the 
contest  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians  was  very 
fierce,  and  the  presence  of  the  governor  was  necessary 
to  appease  the  tumult.  He  addressed  them  with  such 
eloquence  and  power  that  the  assembled  people  declared, 


with  one  voice,  “  Ambrose  shall  be  bishop.”  He  accepted 
the  office  with  great  reluctance,  but  afterwards  fulfilled 
its  duties  with  unequalled  ability,  zeal,  and  disinterested¬ 
ness.  He  sided  with  the  Catholics,  and  used  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  influence  for  the  suppression  of  Arianism.  In 
390  the  emperor  Theodosius,  incensed  at  the  insolent 
disobedience  of  some  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  or¬ 
dered  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
Ambrose  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  crime  ;  and  when, 
shortly  after,  the  emperor  was  about  to  enter  the  church 
at  Milan,  the  archbishop  sternly  forbade  him.  Theodosius 
submitted,  and,  besides  undergoing  various  other  humili¬ 
ations,  was  at  last  obliged  to  perform  public  penance. 
Ambrose  died  in  397.  He  left,  besides  other  works,  a 
treatise  “De  Officiis,”  on  the  duties  of  Christian  minis¬ 
ters,  which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  expositions  of 
Scripture.  He  was  the  author  of  a  method  of  singing 
known  as  the  “Ambrosian  Chant.” 

“His  Letters,”  says  Villemain,  “evince  a  man  who, 
amidst  the  turbulence  and  instability  of  the  empire, 
never  had  a  foible  nor  stain  on  his  character,  whose  mag¬ 
nanimity  was  adequate  to  all  trials,  and  who  in  a  more 
auspicious  period  would  have  placed  himself  by  his 
writings  in  the  rank  of  the  first  orators  and  the  most 
noble  geniuses.” 

See  Paulinus,  “Vita  Ambrosii;”  Godefroi  Hermant,  “Vie 
de  Saint-Ambroise,”  1678 ;  J.  P.  Silbert,  “  Leben  des  heiligen  Am 
brosius,”  1841;  Baronius,  “Annales;”  “Saint-Ambroise;  sa  Vie  et 
extraits  de  ses  Merits,”  Lille,  1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica;”  Villemain,  “Saint-Ambroise,”  Paris, 
8vo,  1852. 

Am'brose,  (Isaac,)  an  English  nonconformist  min¬ 
ister  and  writer,  who  died  in  1664. 

Ambrosini,  dm-bRo-see'nee,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  Bo¬ 
lognese  physician  and  writer  on  botany,  born  in  1588. 
He  wrote  several  botanical  and  medical  treatises,  and 
edited  four  volumes  of  the  works  of  Aldrovandus  on 
reptiles,  quadrupeds,  etc.  Died  in  1657. 

Ambrosini,  (Giacinto,)  a  botanist,  born  in  1605, 
was  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
professor  of  botany  at  Bologna  in  1657.  He  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  botanical  dictionary,  entitled  “  Phy- 
tologia,”  etc.,  (1666.)  Died  in  1672. 

Ambrosius,  am-bro'she-us,  ( Aurelia'nus,)  a  British 
chieftain,  who  lived  in  the  lifth  century,  was  a  rival  and 
the  successor  of  Prince  Vortigern,  whom  he  defeated 
about  466.  According  to  tradition,  he  fought  with  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  Saxon  invaders  under  Hengist  about 
485  A.D. 

See  Palsgrave,  “Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth;”  Beda,  “Chronicon.” 

Ambrosius  of  Camaldoli,  (ka-mil-do'lee,)  [Fr. 
Ambroise  le  Camaldule,  &NT>Rwilz' leh  kt'mtl'dul'; 
Lat.  Ambro'sius  Camaldulen'sis,]  an  Italian  monk, 
born  in  the  Romagna  in  1378,  became  general  of  his 
order  in  1431.  Among  his  works  is  an  account  of  an 
official  visitation  of  nunneries  and  monasteries,  entitled 
“  Hodceporicon.”  Died  in  1439. 

Ambrosius  or  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  was  born  in  1708.  Having 
removed  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  people 
had  resorted  for  protection  from  the  plague,  he  was 
charged  with  sacrilege,  and  massacred  by  a  mob,  in  1771. 

Ambrozy,  dm-bRo'ze,  (Wenzel  Bernhard,)  [Ger. 
pron.  ft£nt'sel  b^Rn'haRt  am-bRot'se,]  a  Bohemian  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  in  1723;  died  in  1806. 

Ainbiibl  or  Ambuehl,  im'biil,  (Johann  Ludwig,) 
a  German  school-teacher  and  poet,  born  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Saint  Gall,  in  1750.  He  wrote  novels 
and  historical  dramas,  which  were  once  popular,  and 
among  which  was  one  entitled  “  Wilhelm  Tell.”  Died 
in  1800. 

Amddde.  See  Amadeus. 

Ameen-  (Amin-  or  Amyn-)  Ahmecber-Rfizee, 
i-meen'  iiH'med-er-r.Vzee,  written  also  -Ahmed-el- 
Rfizy,  (or  -al-Rfizi,)  a  Persian  geographer,  who  lived 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ameil,  t'mil'  or  iPm^'y?,  (Auguste,)  Baron,  a  F rench 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1775.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  capture  of  Munich  in  1804,  and  was  wounded 
at  Jena  in  1806.  In  1812  he  served  in  Russia,  an  i  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  He  entered  the 
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service  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  changed  sides  twice 
or  oftener  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  led  a  corps 
of  Napoleon’s  cavalry  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  Died  in 
exile  in  1822. 

Ameilhon,  t'ml'ldN',  (Hubert  Pascal,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He 
wrote  a  “History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  (1766,)  which  caused  him  to 
be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Having  become  a  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Monuments  in 
1793.  He  is  said  to  have  preserved  from  destruction 
800,000  volumes  which  belonged  to  various  libraries  and 
had  been  confiscated.  Ameilhon  was  librarian  of  the 
Arsenal  from  1797  until  1811.  He  contributed  many  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  “Journal  des  Savants”  and  the  “Journal  de 
Verdun,”  and  some  valuable  antiquarian  treatises  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  Paris  in  1811. 

A-mel'no-cles,  [’A fj.EivoK.7ajg,\  a  Corinthian  ship¬ 
builder,  who  lived  about  700  b.c. 

A-melp'si-as,  or  A-mip'si-as,  [’Afienpiag,]  a  comic 
poet  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  over  whom 
he  won  the  first  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest,  with  bis 
Kufiaorcu,  414  B.C. 

Amel,  a'mel,  (Hans,)  an  architect  who  lived  in  the 
first  naif  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  designed  the 
fa9ade  and  steeple  of  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

Am'^l-gard',  [Lat.  Amelgar'dus,]  a  Flemish  histo¬ 
rian,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  Latin 
histories  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI. 

Amelia  or  Amelie  of  Germany.  See  Amalie. 

Amelin,  d’,  dfm'llN',  (Jean,)  the  earliest  translator 
of  Livy  into  the  French  language,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  He  published 
a  version  of  the  “Third  Decade”  in  1559. 

A-me'li-us  or  A-me'rx-us,  an  Eclectic  philosopher, 
who  was  born  in  Italy  and  flourished  in  the  last  half  of 
the  third  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Plotinus.  His 
works  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

A-meTi-us,  (Martin,)  a  distinguished  professor  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Freyburg,  in  Baden, 
was  born  in  1526.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Protestant  religion  into  Baden  about 
1556,  and  was  chancellor  of  Baden  for  about  thirty  years. 
Died  about  1590. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  fm'lo'  deh  It  hoo'sl', 
(Abraham  Nicolas,)  a  French  historical  writer  and 
translator,  born  at  Orleans  in  1634.  He  was  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Venice  about  1670,  and  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Government  of  Venice,”  (3  vols.,  1705,) 
which  had  a  high  reputation.  Among  his  other  works 
are  “Historical,  Political,  Critical,  and  Literary  Me¬ 
moirs,”  (2  vols.,  1722.)  He  translated  the  “Prince”  of 
Macchiavelli,  (1683,)  and  the  first  six  books  of  the  “An¬ 
nals”  of  Tacitus,  (10  vols.,  1690,)  to  which  he  added 
notes,  historical  and  political.  The  last  six  volumes 
were  translated  by  Bruys.  “  His  translations  with  politi¬ 
cal  notes,’’  says  Voltaire,  “and  his  histories  are  very  good ; 
his  memoirs,  very  faulty.  He  is  the  first  writer  who  has 
made  the  government  of  Venice  known.”  Died  in  Paris 
in  1706. 

Amelotte  or  Amelote,  InYlot',  (Denys,)  a  French 
priest  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  at  Saintes  in  1606 ; 
died  in  1678.  He  made  a  version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  was  circulated  by  Louis  XIV.  and  often  re¬ 
printed. 

Amelunglii,  1-ml-loon'gee,  (Girolamo,)  a  burlesque 
poet  of  Pisa  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  poem 
called  “The  War  of  the  Giants,”  (“La  Gigantea,”  1566,) 
one  of  the  first  productions  of  a  kind  in  which  the  Italians 
have  excelled. 

Azaendola,  1-mfin'do-ll,  (Ferrante,)  a  historical 
painter  of  Naples,  born  in  1664 ;  died  in  1724.  His  chief 
merit  was  in  colouring.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  imitate 
Luca  Giordano. 

Am-e-uo'phis  or  Am-me-no'phis,  [Gr.  ’A fievCxfu^] 
the  name  of  several  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt. 

Amenophis  I.,  a  powerful  king  of  Egypt  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  about  1778  B.c. 

Amenophis  II.  of  Egypt,  is  reckoned  as  the  seventh 
Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He  is  identified  by 


some  authorities  with  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  whosfr 
statue  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Amenophis  III.,  a  famous  king  of  Egypt,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  pa¬ 
lace  or  temple  of  Luxor.  His  conquests  are  recorded  on 
the  obelisk  which  now  stands  near  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Amenta,  i-min'tl,  (NiccoiA,)  an  Italian  poet,  aw- 
yer,  and  philologist,  born  at  Naples  in  1659.  He  com¬ 
posed  popular  comedies,  among  which  are  “  Con- 
stanza,”  “11  Forca,”  “  La  Fante,”  and  “  La  Carlotta.” 
His  observations  on  the  Italian  language,  “  Della  Lin¬ 
gua  nobile  d’ltalia,”  (1723,)  are  commended.  He  wrote 
the  Tuscan  language  with  purity.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Amerbach,  (Boniface,)  an  eminent  scholar,  born  at 
Bale  in  1495,  was  a  son  °f  Johann,  noticed  below.  He 
taught  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Bale  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  residuary  legatee.  He  wrote  but  little. 
With  the  aid  of  his  brothers  Basil  and  Bruno,  he  cor¬ 
rected  an  edition  of  Saint  Jerome,  (1516-26.)  Died  in 
1562.  His  Latin  style  was  remarkably  good. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vita*  Germanorum  JurisconsultorunL” 

Amerbach,  1'mer-blK ',  (Johann,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  printer,  born  in  Suabia.  He  settled  at  Bale  about 
1480.  His  principal  publications  are  editions  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  and  of  Saint  Augustine,  (1506,)  which  was 
printed  in  a  new  kind  of  type,  called  Saint  Augustin. 
Died  about  1520. 

Amerbach,  (Vitus.)  See  Amerpach. 

Amerighi.  See  Caravaggio. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  or  Americus  Vespucius 

See  Vespucci. 

Amerling,  I'mer-ling',  (Friedrich,)  a  German 
painter  of  high  reputation,  born  in  Vienna  in  1803.  He 
studied  with  Horace  Vernet  in  Paris,  and  visited  Italy. 
He  is  considered  to  have  been  eminently  successful  m 
portraits.  Among  his  works  are  “  Dido  deserted  by 
/Eneas,”  “Moses  in  the  Desert,”  and  a  portrait  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  Died  January  15,  1887. 

Amerpach,  I'm^r-plK  ,  (Vitus  or  Veit,)  [Lat.  Vi'- 
tus  Amerpa'chius,]  a  distinguished  German  scholar, 
born  at  Wendingen,  in  Bavaria,  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingolstadt.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  Latin  works,  one  “  On  the  Soul,” 
(“De  Anima,”  1542,)  and  “Six  Books  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  (1548.)  He  also  translated  some  of  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  and  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Cicero  and  on  Horace’s  “Art  of  Poetry.” 
Died  in  1557. 

Amersfoordt,  1'mers-foRt',  or  Amersvoordt,  (Ja¬ 
cob.)  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1786;  died  in  1824.  He  left  “A  Discourse  on  the 
Popularity  of  the  Christian  Religion,  or  its  Adaptation 
to  the  Popular  Mind,”  (“  Oratio  de  Religionis  Christian* 
Popularitate,”  1818.) 

See  J.  W.  de  Crank,  “Vie  d’Amersvoordt,”  1824. 

Amersfoort,  van,  vtn  1'mers-foRt',  (Evert,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ames,  (Adelbert,)  an  American  general,  was 
born  at  Rockland,  Maine,  October  31,  1835.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  served  through 
the  war,  becoming  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers 
in  1865.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  provisional  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Mississippi  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  in  1870,  and  Governor 
of  Mississippi  in  1873.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
New  York  and  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  served 
during  the  war  with  Spain  as  brigadier-general  of  vol¬ 
unteers. 

Ames,  amz,  (Edward,)  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  born  at  Athens,  in  Ohio,  in  1806. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  University,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1830,  and  made  a  bishop  in  1852.  Subsequent 
to  1861  he  resided  at  Baltimore.  Died  April  25,  1879. 

Ames,  (Fisher,)  a  celebrated  American  orator  and 
statesman,  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th 
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of  April,  1758.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  physi¬ 
cians.  The  former  died  when  Fisher  was  only  six  years 
old.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  promise  of  her  son,  re¬ 
solved  to  give  him  a  classical  education,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Harvard  College.  At  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  he  was  pronounced  a  boy  of  un¬ 
common  attainments.  He  graduated  in  1774,  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  youth  and  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  his  family,  it  was  several  years  before 
he  entered  upon  his  professional  studies,  the  meantime 
being  devoted  to  teaching  and  reading  the  ancient  and 
modern  classics.  He  became  a  student  at  law  in  the 
office  of  William  Tudor  of  Boston,  and  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  town  in  1781.  Although  too  young 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  contest,  he 
watched  its  progress  with  deep  interest. 

He  acquired  distinction  by  several  political  essays 
which  were  published  in  the  newspapers  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Brutus  and  Camillus,  and  which  gave  proof  of 
practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  literary  merit,  of  a  high  or¬ 
der.  They  procured  his  election  to  the  convention  which 
met  in  Massachusetts  in  1788  to  ratify  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  this  convention  he  made,  on  the  subject  of 
biennial  elections,  a  speech  characterized  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  eloquence  and  power.  As  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  the  principal  promoter  of 
a  law  which  placed  the  common-school  system  of  that 
State  upon  an  improved  basis.  Having  joined  the  Fed¬ 
eral  party,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1789 
by  the  voters  of  his  native  district,  which  included  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  continued  to  serve  in  Congress  for  eight  years, 
during  which  he  constantly  supported  the  administration 
of  Washington  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  de¬ 
bates  on  all  important  questions. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1796,  he  supported  Jay’s  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech, 
which  has  been  preserved.  At  the  close  of  this  speech, 
a  member  of  the  opposition  moved  to  postpone  the  sub¬ 
ject,  on  the  ground  that  the  House  was  in  a  state  of  too 
great  excitement  to  come  to  a  just  decision.  The  health 
of  Ames  had  been  for  some  time  very  delicate  and  de¬ 
clining,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Washington,  about  the 
end  of  1796,  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Dedham.  He  had 
married  in  1792  Frances  Worthington,  of  Springfield. 
In  1798  he  wrote  “  Laocoon  ”  and  other  essays,  to  arouse 
the  Federalists  to  a  more  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
aggressions  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Washington, 
December,  1799,  he  pronounced  his  eulogy  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1804,  but  he  declined  the  honour, 
chiefly  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1808,  leaving  several  sons,  of  whom  one,  Nathan-  j 
iel,  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  author. 

He  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  delicate  wit  ! 
and  brilliant  imagination;  and  his  colloquial  gifts 
were  considered  by  his  acquaintances  not  less  re¬ 
markable  than  his  powers  as  an  orator.  His  dispo¬ 
sition  was  amiable,  and  his  character  without  reproach. 
In  person  he  was  of  medium  height  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned.  His  letters  and  other  writings  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  in  2  vols.,  1854. 

See  Dr.  J.  T.  Kirkland’s  “  Memoir  of  F.  Ames,”  prefixed  to 
his  Works,  1854;  Griswold’s  “Prose  Writers  of  America;”  also, 
Parker’s  “  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  Boston,  1857. 

Ames,  amz,  (Joseph,)  a  British  naval  officer,  born  in 
1619,  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle  against  the  Dutch 
in  July,  1653.  Died  in  1695. 

Ames,  (Joseph,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  antiquary,  born 
at  Yarmouth  in  1689.  In  1749  he  published  “Typo¬ 
graphical  Antiquities  :  being  an  Historical  Account  of 
Printing  in  England,  with  some  Memoirs  of  our  Ancient 
Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the  Books  printed  by  them.” 
An  improved  edition  was  published  by  W.  Herbert  in 
3  vols.,  1785-90;  and  another  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin  in 
1810-19.  Died  in  1759. 

See  Gough,  “  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Ames,”  prefixed  to  the  “Typo¬ 
graphical  Antiquities.” 

Ames,  (Joseph,)  an  American  painter  of  portraits  and 
of  genre  pictures,  born  at  Roxbury,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1816  ;  died  in  New  York,  October  30,  1872. 


Ames,  (Nathan  P.,)  an  American  machinist  and 
manufacturer  of  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  cutlery,  born 
in  1803.  He  owned  extensive  works  at  Chicopee  Falls 
and  Cabotville,  Massachusetts,  and  was  distinguished  as 
an  inventor.  Died  in  1847. 

Ames,  (Nathaniel,)  a  son  of  Fisher  Ames,  was  the 
author  of  several  sea-sketches.  Died  in  1835. 

Ames,  (Oliver,)  born  at  North  Easton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  P'ebruary  4,  1831,  conducted  the  shovel 
manufactory  of  his  father,  and  paid  off  a  debt  of  nine 
million  dollars.  He  entered  the  senate  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1881,  became  lieutenant-governor  in  1882, 
and  Governor  in  1886,  1887,  and  1888.  Died  October 
21,  1895. 

Ames,  (William,)  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Puritan 
divine,  born  in  Norfolk  county  in  1576.  He  emigrated 
to  Holland  about  1612,  and  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Franeker  for  twelve  years.  He  attended  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1618.  Among  his  works  are  “Marrow  of  Theo¬ 
logy*”  (“Medulla  Theologiae,”  1623,)  and  a  book  on 
practical  theology,  entitled  “On  the  Conscience  and  its 
Authority,”  (“De  Conscientia  et  ejus  Jure  vel  Casi- 
bus,”  1630,)  which  had  a  high  reputation  even  in  foreign 
countries.  Died  at  Rotterdam  in  1633. 

See  Brook’s  “Lives  of  the  Puritans.” 

Amestris.  See  Amastris. 

Amfreville,  d’,  dSN'fr-vfel',  Marquis,  a  brave  French 
naval  officer,  commanded  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  in  1692.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  naval  armies,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  also  distinguished  naval 
captains. 

See  Quincy,  “  Histoire  militaire  de  Louis  le  Grand.” 

Amherst,  am'erst,  (Jeffery  or  Jeffrey,)  usually 
called  Lord  Amherst,  an  English  general,  born  at  River- 
head,  in  Kent,  in  January,  1717.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1731,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Ligonier  at  Fontenoy 
in  1741,  and  became  a  colonel  in  1756.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1758,  he  commanded 
at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  and  took  Ticonderoga 
from  the  French  in  1759.  He  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  (see  Wolfe, 
General,)  after  which  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  in  America  until  1763,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance  in  1772,  received  the  title  of 
Baron  Amherst  in  1776,  and  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  army  in  1778.  This  command  was  taken 
from  him  in  1782,  and  restored  in  1793.  He  was  super¬ 
seded  as  commander-in-chief  by  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1795,  and  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  1796.  Died  in 
1797.  “ 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1797. 

Amherst,  (William  Pitt,)  Lord,  an  English  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  in  1773,  was  a  nephew  and  heir  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
China  in  1816,  and  arrived  at  Pekin,  but,  as  he  refused 
to  submit  to  the  degrading  ceremonies  which  were  the 
necessary  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Chinese  court, 
his  mission  was  so  far  a  failure.  An  account  of  his 
journey  to  China  was  published  by  Clarke  Abel.  He 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India  in  1823,  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  earl  in  1826,  and  was  recalled  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  same  year.  Died  in  1857. 

Amhurst,  am'urst,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  political 
and  satirical  writer,  born  at  Marden,  Kent,  about  1702. 
Having  been  expelled  from  a  college  of  Oxford  in  1719, 
he  published,  in  1721,  a  witty  satire  against  that  univer¬ 
sity,  in  a  periodical  entitled  “Terras  Filius.”  He  after¬ 
wards  gained  distinction  as  editor  of  “  The  Craftsman,” 
a  weekly  political  paper,  (commenced  about  1730,)  which 
had  a  very  large  circulation,  (ten  or  twelve  thousand 
copies,)  and  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney 
were  his  coadjutors.  He  was  neglected  by  his  political 
friends  when  they  obtained  power  in  1742,  and  died  in 
the  same  year. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Amici,  H-mee'chee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
optician,  astronomer,  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
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Modena  in  1784.  He  acquired  skill  in  the  construction 
of  optical  instruments,  especially  of  mirrors  for  tele¬ 
scopes  and  lenses  for  microscopes.  About  1827  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  dioptric  or  achromatic  microscope  which  bears 
his  name  and  is  highly  esteemed.  At  the  death  of  L. 
Pons,  (1835,)  Amici  was  appointed  director  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  of  Florence,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation 
as  an  observer.  He  wrote  memoirs  on  double  stars,  on 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  etc.  Died  in  1863. 

Amici,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  living  in  1495. 

Amicis,  de,  di  d-mee'ches,  (Anna  Lucia,)  an  Italian 
Binger,  born  at  Naples  about  1740.  She  commenced  her 
career  in  opera  bouffe  in  London,  but  her  first  great  suc¬ 
cess  was  won  in  serious  opera,  in  which  line  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform,  both  in  London  and  in  Italy,  until 
she  left  the  stage,  about  1789.  She  married,  in  1771,  a 
secretary  of  the  King  of  Naples,  named  Buonsollazzi. 
The  date  of  her  death  is  unknown. 

Amicis,  de,  (Edmondo,)  an  Italian  author,  born  at 
Oneglia,  October  21,  1846  ;  studied  at  Cuneo,  Turin,  and 
Mddena ;  entered  the  Italian  army,  and  fought  at  Cus- 
tozza,  but,  after  the  occupation  of  Rome,  left  the  service 
and  became  a  littlrateur.  Among  his  works  are  “  La 
Vita  militare,”  (1868,)  “Novelle,”  (1872,)  “  Ritratti  let- 
terari,”  (1881,)  and  a  number  of  works  descriptive  of  his 
journeys  in  foreign  lands. 

Amico,  a-mee'ko,  (Antonino,)  a  Sicilian  priest, 
historiographer  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1641. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Sicily. 

Amico,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  in 
Lucania  in  2562,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Naples. 
He  wrote  a  “  Commentary  on  Aristotle,”  (7  vols.,  1623- 
48.)  Died  in  1649. 

Amico,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  monk,  born  at 
Gallipoli,  near  Taranto,  passed  several  years  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  from  1596  to  about  1600.  He  published  at  Rome, 
in  1609,  descriptions  and  designs  of  sacred  buildings  in 
the  Holy  Land,  entitled  “  Trattato  delle  Piante  ed  im- 
magini  aei  sacri  Edifici,”  etc.  The  designs  were  en¬ 
graved  by  Callot 

Amico  or  A-mi'cus,  (Diomede,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Piacenza,  lived  about  1600. 

Amico,  (Faustino,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Bassano 
in  1524.  lie  gave  promise  of  extraordinary  talents,  but 
died  prematurely  in  1558.  Among  his  works  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Latin  epistle  to  his  friend  Alessandro  Campesano, 
O564O  He  wrote  also  Italian  verses. 

Amico,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer  on 
theology,  born  at  Cosenza  in  1578;  died  in  1651. 

Amico,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  monk  and  writer  on 
philology  and  other  subjects,  born  at  Milazzo  in  1633. 

Amico,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  diplomatist,  bom  at  Asti 
in  1757  ;  died  in  1832. 

Amico,  (Vito  Maria,)  a  learned  Sicilian  historian 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Catania  in  1693.  He  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Catania.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Sicilia  Sacra,”  (1733,)  and  “Catana  Illustrata,” 
(4  vols.,  1741.)  Died  in  1762. 

Amicom,  d-me-ko'nee,  or  Amigoni,  d-me-go'nee, 
(OiTAViO,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Brescia  in  160?  ; 
died  in  1661. 

Amidano,  a-me-dl'no,(PoMPONio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Parma  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  pupils  of  Parmegiano.  His  chief  work  is 
an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Quar- 
tiere  at  Parma,  which  is  highly  praised  by  Lanzi.  Died, 
it  is  supposed,  about  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.** 

Amigoni,  d-me-go'nee,  or  Amiconi,  d-me-ko'nee, 
(Jacopo,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  whose  success 
appears  to  have  been  greater  than  his  merit,  was  born 
in  Venice  in  1675.  He  worked  in  London  about  ten 
years,  (i729~39>)  during  which  he  painted  many  portraits. 
His  style  was  admired  by  the  purchasers  of  pictures 
more  than  by  the  critics.  Among  his  works  is  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Judith.  He  was  court  painter  at  Madrid  when 
he  died  in  1752. 

Amik,  i'mik  or  d'meek',  (of  Bokhara,)  a  Persian 
poet  of  the  twelfth  century. 


Amiicar.  See  Hamilcar. 

Amin-Ahmed-el-R&zy,  (or  -al-Rdzi.)  See  A  meen* 

Ahmed-er-Razee. 

Amiot  or  Amyot,  f'me-o',  (Joseph,)  a  French 
Jesuit  and  missionary,  born  at  Toulon  in  1718.  He 
went  to  China  in  1750,  and  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
to  Pekin,  where  he  remained  forty-three  years  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  the  Chinese  language.  No 
other  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  manners  and  history  of  the  Chinese. 
He  translated  several  Chinese  works,  wrote  a  “Letter 
on  the  Genius  of  the  Chinese  Language,”  (1773,)  and 
compiled  a  Manchoo-Tartar-French  Dictionary,  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1789-90,)  the  first  ever  published.  He  was  author 
of  a  large  part  of  the  collection  entitled  “  Memoirs  con 
cerning  the  History,  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Customs  of  the 
Chinese,”  (16  vols.,  1776-1814.)  A  life  of  Confucius  by 
Amiot  is  included  in  these  Memoirs.  Died  at  Pekin 
in  1794. 

See  “  Lettres  4difiantes  et  curieuses,  ”  xxviii.  1 58 ;  Staunton,  “  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Notices  relating  to  China A.  R^musat,  “Recherches 
sur  les  Langues  Tartares;**  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  En- 
cyklopaedie.” 

Amipsias.  See  Ameipsias. 

A  rn'leth  or  Ham'leth,  an  ancient  and  perhaps  fabu* 
ious  prince  of  Jutland,  whose  story,  as  recorded  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  is  the  foundation  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy 
of  “  Hamlet.”  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the 
Christian  era. 

Amling,  dm'ling,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  designer  and  engraver,  bom  at  Nuremberg  about 
1650.  He  worked  at  Munich,  was  patronized  by  the 
elector  Maximilian  II.,  and  excelled  in  portraits.  He 
also  engraved  historical  paintings,  but  with  less  success. 
He  was  reputed  the  best  German  engraver  of  his  time. 
Died  in  1701. 

Ammaeus,  dm-ma'us,  or  Van  Amm,  vfn  dm,  (Domi 
nic,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1579,  became 
professor  of  law  at  Jena  in  1602.  He  wrote  an  import¬ 
ant  work  on  public  or  constitutional  law,  “  Discursus  de 
Jure  publico,”  (1617-23.)  Died  in  1637. 

Amman,  written  also  Ammann,  dm'mdn,  (Johann,) 
a  German  botanist  and  physician,  bom  at  Schaffhausen 
in  1707,  graduated  in  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1729.  In 
1733  he  became  professor  of  botany  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  died  in  1741  or  1742,  leaving  the  first  volume 
of  an  unfinished  work  on  the  plants  of  Russia,  (1739.) 

See  Sprbnghl,  “Geschichte  des  Botanik.” 

Amman,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  physician,  native  ol 
Schaffhausen,  who  settled  in  Holland,  where  he  gained 
a  great  and  deserved  reputation  for  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  speak.  He  wrote  “Surdus  Loquens,” 
(1692.)  Died  probably  about  1725. 

Amman,  (Johann  Jacob,)  a  German  surgeon,  bom 
at  a  little  village  on  Lake  Zurich  in  1586.  He  published 
a  book  of  Travels  in  the  Levant,  (3  vols.,  1618.)  Died 
at  Zurich  in  1658. 

Amman  or  Ammon,  dm'mon,  (Jost,  or  Justus,)  a 
famous  Swiss  engraver  and  designer,  bom  at  Zurich 
about  1535.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg  about 
1560,  and  probably  passed  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  of 
which  little  is  known.  He  illustrated  many  books  with 
his  designs,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous.  He  en  • 
graved  on  wood  and  copper,  and  excelled  in  the  art  of 
grouping  figures.  His  “  Portraits  of  the  Kings  of  France 
from  Pharamond  to  Henry  III.”  appeared  in  1576.  His 
wood-cuts  are  better  than  his  copper-plates.  Died  in 
1591- 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;1’  Strutt,  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Engravers.” 

Amman  or  Ammann,  (Paul,)  an  eminent  German 
botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Breslau  in  1634.  He 
obtained  a  chair  of  botany  at  Leipsic  in  1674,  and  a  chan 
of  physiology  in  1682.  He  was  addicted  to  paradox,  and 
was  a  severe  critic.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
his  “Treatment  of  Deadly  Wounds,”  (“  Praxis  Vulnerum 
lethalium,”  1690;)  and  “Natural  Character  of  Plants,” 
(“Character  naturalis  Plantarum,”  1676.)  Died  in  1691. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Ammanati,  dm-md-nd'tee,  written  also  Ammanato 
and Ammanate,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  distinguished  Ital- 
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Ian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Florence  in  1511, 
was  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli  and  Sansovino.  He  imitated 
Michael  Angelo  in  sculpture.  He  worked  in  Rome  for 
Pope  Julius  III.,  adorned  the  Capitol  with  sculptures, 
and  designed  the  court  and  fa9ade  of  the  Roman  College. 
At  Florence  he  constructed  the  noble  bridge  called 
Ponte  della  Trinita,  (which  is  still  standing,)  finished  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  erected  several  monuments.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  three  statues  which  adorn  the  tomb 
of  Sannazar  at  Naples,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
at  Florence.  Died  about  1590.  He  left  a  valuable  work 
on  public  buildings,  etc.,  entitled  “The  City,”  (“La 
Citta.”)  His  wife,  Laura  Battiferri,  was  celebrated 
as  a  poetess. 

Ammanati,  Cardinal.  See  Piccolomini. 

Ammanati,  (Giovanni,)  an  able  Italian  sculptor, 
worked  at  Orvieto  from  1331  to  1355. 

Ammanati,  (Laura  Battiferri — Mt-te-fSr'ree,)  a 
distinguished  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Urbino  about 
1520.  She  was  married  in  1550  to  B.  Ammanati,  above 
noticed.  Died  in  1589. 

Ammann.  See  Amman. 

Amm&r-Ibn-Y&sir,  dm-miR'  Ib’n  y&'sir,  a  famous 
Arab  and  companion  of  Mohammed.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Camel,  658  A.D.,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Sefayn,  where  he  commanded  the  cavalry  for 
Alee. 

Am/men,  (Daniel,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  May  15,  1820.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1836,  and  was 
active  in  the  civil  war,  commanding  the  monitor 
“  Patapsco”  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  McAllister  and 
Fort  Sumter,  and  another  vessel  at  Fort  Fisher.  He 
was  promoted  to  rear-admiral,  and  in  1869  was  made 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  He  de¬ 
signed  the  Ammen  life-raft,  and  in  1889  ordered  the 
construction  of  the  harbor  defence  ram  “  Katahdin.” 
He  died  July  11,  1898. 

Am'men,  (Jacob,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  professor  of  mathematics  in  several  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  Diet  in  1894. 

Am-mi-3'nus,  [’A /ifuavog,]  a  Greek  poet,  lived  about 
1 00-130  a.d.,  and  wrote  epigrams,  many  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Am-ml-a'nus  Mar-cel-il'nus,  [Fr.  Ammien  Mar- 
cellin,  t'me'lN'  mjjtR's&'HN',]  a  Roman  historian  of 
great  merit,  born  of  a  Greek  family  at  Antioch  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  He  entered  the  army 
in  his  youth,  took  part  in  a  campaign  in  the  East  in  350 
a.d.,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Julian  in  an  expedition 
against  Persia.  Having  retired  from  the  army,  he  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  thirty-one  books,  of  which 
the  first  thirteen  are  lost.  The  whole  work  comprised 
the  period  from  96  a.d.  to  378  a.d.  His  fidelity  and 
impartiality  are  highly  commended  by  Gibbon  and 
other  critics.  His  style,  however,  is  much  inferior  to 
the  classic  models  of  Roman  prose.  He  died,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  about  395  a.d.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  he 
was  a  Christian  or  a  heathen ;  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  ground  for  doubting  that  he  was  a  pagan. 

Ammirato,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  historian,  born 
at  Lecce,  in  Naples,  in  1531.  He  became  a  canon  in 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  1595,  and  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  among  which  is  a  “Discourse  on 
Cornelius  Tacitus,”  (1594.)  His  most  important  work 
is  a  “  History  of  Florence,”  (“  Istorie  Florentine,” 
1st  vol.,  1600;  2d  vol.,  1641,)  which  is  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  that  has  been  written  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Academy  Della  Crusca  styled  him  “the 
modern  Livy.”  Died  at  Florence  in  1601. 

Am'mon  [Gr.  ’Afi/j.ov)  or  Ham'mon,  an  ancient  hea¬ 
then  deity,  worshipped  in  Libya,  Egypt,  Greece,  etc.,  was 
called  Zeus  Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and  Jupiter  Ammon 
by  the  Romans.  There  was  a  famous  temple  of  Ammon 
at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah, 
in  the  Libyan  Desert.  He  was  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human  being  with  a  ram’s  head. 


Ammon,  Am'mon,  (Clement,)  a  German  engraver, 
born  at  Frankfort,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Ammon,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  Prussian  writer  on 
horses,  born  at  Trakehnen,  Prussian  Lithuania,  in  1777. 
He  published  a  “Natural  History  of  the  Horse,”  (1815,) 
and  a  “Complete  Manual  of  Practical  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (“  Vollstandiges  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Pfer- 
dearzeneikunst,”  2  vols.,  1804-7.)  Died  in  1855. 

Ammon,  von,  fon  im'mon,  (Christoph  Friedrich,) 
a  German  Protestant  theologian  and  popular  pulpit  ora¬ 
tor  of  wide  reputation,  was  born  at  Baireuth  in  1766. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen  from  1 794  to 
1804,  in  which  year  he  obtained  a  chair  at  Erlangen.  He 
removed  to  Dresden  in  1813,  and  became  court  preacher 
to  the  King  of  Saxony.  He  was  one  of  the  first  apos¬ 
tles  of  what  is  called  Rationalism  in  German  theology. 
His  principal  work  is  “Development  of  Christianity  into 
the  Universal  Religion,”  (“  Fortbildung  des  Christen- 
thums  zur  Weltreligion,”  4  vols.,  1833-40.)  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a  “  Plan  (Entwurf )  of  a  pure  Biblical 
Theology,”  (3  vols.,  1802.)  Died  in  1820. 

See  Julius  Pabst,  “Lebens-  und  Charakterumrisse  C.  F.  von 
Ammons,”  Dresden,  1850;  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon;” 
and  “Ch.  F.  Ammon  nach  Leben,  Ansichten  und  Wirken,”  Leipzig, 
1850. 

Ammon  or  Ammen,  von,  (Friedrich  August,) 
a  German  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Gottingen  in  1799.  He  became  professor  in  the  medical 
academy  of  Dresden  in  1829,  and  royal  physician,  (Leib- 
arzt.)  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Observa¬ 
tions  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,”  (3  vols.,  1838-41.)  Died 
in  1861. 

Am-mo'nas  or  Amoun,  S-moon',  [Gr.  ’Auuuvac  or 
’A n(nw,\  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  monastic  order  in 
Egypt.  Died  about  320  a.d. 

Ammonio,  3.m-mo'ne-o,  written  also  Ammon,  (An¬ 
drea,)  [Lat.  An'dreas  Ammo'nius,]  a  distinguished 
Italian  scholar,  born  at  Lucca  in  1477,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus.  He  became  about  1513  Latin  sec¬ 
retary  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  victory  at 
Guinegate  he  celebrated  in  a  Latin  poem  called  “Pane- 
gyricus,”  which  was  praised  by  Erasmus.  He  afterwards 
served  Pope  Leo  X.  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  died  in  London  in  1517.  All  his  Latin  poems  are 
lost,  except  one  eclogue. 

Am-mo'nI-us,  [Gr.  ’Ap/iuvioe.]  There  were  among 
the  ancients  a  number  of  eminent  persons  of  this  name  : 
the  following  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  notice  : 

Ammonius,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  at  Alex¬ 
andria  about  50  B.c.,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer 
and  Aristophanes. 

Ammonius,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  who  taught  at 
Athens  or  Delphi  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century. 
He  was  a  preceptor  of  Plutarch,  and  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plutarch 
wrote  a  life  of  him,  which  is  not  extant. 

Ammonius,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who  has  been 
confounded  with  Ammonius  Saccas,  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Ammonius,  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  priest  of  a 
temple  in  Alexandria  about  380  a.d.  He  wrote  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Greek  Synonyms,  which  has  been  often  printed. 

Ammonius  surnamed  Lithot'omus,  a  celebrated 
surgeon  of  Alexandria,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  century  b.c.  He  was  the  first  who  contrived  a 
method  of  breaking  the  calculus  in  the  bladder  when  it 
was  too  large  to  be  extracted  through  the  opening  made 
by  incision ;  from  which  improvement  in  lithotomy  he 
received  his  surname. 

Ammonius  surnamed  Sac'cas,  (because  in  early 
life  he  was  a  porter,  and  earned  a  livelihood  by  carrying 
sacks,)  the  founder  of  that  school  of  Eclectic  philosophy 
commonly  known  as  New  Platonism,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  241  a.d.  He  was 
the  son  of  Christian  parents,  but  preferred  the  heathen 
religion.  Among  his  numerous  disciples  were  Origen, 
Longinus,  and  Plotinus.  He  left  no  writings,  and  ex¬ 
acted  from  his  disciples  a  promise  not  to  divulge  the 
mysteries  which  he  taught 
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Ammonius,  son  of  Hermias,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
born  at  Alexandria,  lived  at  Athens  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  lie  wrote  valuable  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  and  belonged  to 
the  school  of  New  Platonists. 

Am'non,  a  son  of  David,  King  of  the  Jews,  was  slain 
by  Absalom.  (See  II.  Samuel  xiii.) 

Amo,  i'mo,  (Antony  William,)  a  learned  negro, 
born  in  Guinea  about  1702.  He  studied  at  Halle,  be¬ 
came  a  classical  scholar,  and  published  a  work  “  On  the 
Law  of  the  Moors,”  (“De  Jure  Maurorum,”  1729.)  He 
wa3  afterwards  a  councillor  of  state  at  the  court  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
he  returned  to  Africa.  He  was  seen  by  H.  Gallaudet 
at  Axoom,  (Axum,)  in  Abyssinia,  in  1753. 

See  Gr^goikh,  “De  la  Literature  des  N&gres.” 

Amolon,  i'mo'ldN',  or  Amulon,  i'mii'l&N',  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Lyons  ip  841 
a.d.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Jews.  Died  in 
852. 

Am-o-me'tus,  ['AfitJ/xrjTog,]  an  ancient  Greek  author, 
wrote  an  account  of  a  voyage  on  the  Nile,  of  which  some 
fragments  are  extant. 

Amon,  a'mon,  a  son  of  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  was  killed  by 
his  own  servants,  who  conspired  against  him.  (See  II. 
Kings  xxi.  19-23;  also  II.  Chronicles  xxxiii.  21-24.) 

Amontons,  1'mdN'tAN',  (Guillaume,)  an  ingenious 
French  natural  philosopher  and  mechanician,  born  in 
Paris  in  1663.  He  learned  architecture,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  several  public  works.  He  laboured  with  suc¬ 
cess  to  improve  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hy¬ 
grometer,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  those  instruments, 
(1695.)  “He  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  telegraphic 
art,”  says  Biot,  “as  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day,” 
(i.e.  1811.)  He  proposed  that  signals  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  station  to  station  by  operators  whose  vision 
was  aided  by  the  telescope ;  but  his  plan  was  not  executed 
until  fifty  years  later.  Died  in  1705. 

Amor,  the  Roman  god  of  love.  See  Cupid. 

Amoretti,  i-mo-ret'tee,  (Carlo,)  a  meritorious  Ital¬ 
ian  naturalist,  writer,  and  translator,  born  at  Oneglia, 
near  Genoa,  in  1740  or  1741.  He  translated  Winckel- 
mann’s  “History  of  Ancient  Art”  into  Italian,  (1779,) 
wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
(1784,)  and  became  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  at  Milan,  in  1797.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
[talian  Institute.  Amoretti  is  author  of  an  important 
vorlc  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Lakes 
Como,  Maggiore,  and  Lugano,  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
entitled  “Journey  from  Milan  to  the  Three  Lakes,” 
(“Viaggio  da  Milano  ai  tre  Laghi,”  1794.)  He  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  the  voyages  of  Pigafetta  and  Maldo¬ 
nado.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Lombardi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Amoretti,  (Maria  Peregrina,)  a  learned  Italian 
lady,  born  at  Oneglia  in  1756.  She  wrote  a  work  “On 
the  Right  of  Dowry  among  the  Romans,”  (“De  Jure 
Dotium  apud  Romanos.”)  Died  in  1787. 

Amoreux,  S'moTuh',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French 
physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Beaucaire 
about  1740.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural  history 
and  rural  economy,  which  were  received  with  favour. 
Died  in  1824. 

Amoroa,  i-mo'iAs,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  colonel, 
born  at  Valencia  in  1769,  was  the  first  who  introduced 
gymnastic  education  into  France.  During  the  reign  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  he  was  councillor  of  state,  minister  of 
police,  etc.  He  afterwards  became  an  exile  in  France, 
and  established  a  gymnasium  with  success.  In  1831  he 
was  appointed  director  of  a  normal  gymnasium  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1843. 

Amorosi,  d-mo-ro'See,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  near  Ascoli,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  painted  humorous  subjects,  which  the 
Italians  call  Bcimbocciate ,  and  displayed  much  talent  for 
satire. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amort,  d'moRt,  (Eusebius,)  a  German  theologian 
and  monk,  born  near  Tolz,  in  Bavaria,  in  1692.  He 


wrote  a  “  History  of  Indulgences,”  ( 1 735>)  and  attacked 
prevailing  superstitions  in  a  work  “On  Revelations, 
Visions,  and  Apparitions,”  (1744.)  Died  in  1775. 

See  Savioli-Corbelli,  “  Ehrendenkmal  E.  Amorts,”  1777. 

Am'o-rjf,  (Thomas,)  an  eccentric  English  writer,  a 
zealous  Unitarian,  was  born  about  1690.  He  published 
memoirs  of  several  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  (1755,)  and 
is  supposed  to  have  represented  his  own  character  and 
experience  in  “The  Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esq. ;  contain¬ 
ing  Various  Observations  and  Reflections  made  in  Va¬ 
rious  Parts  of  the  World,”  (2  vols.,  1756-66.)  Died  in 
1788. 

Amory,  (Thomas,)  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Taunton,  England,  in  1700.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  1730,  and  became  principal  tutor  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  academy  at  Taunton  in  1738.  In  1759  be  removed 
to  London,  and  in  1766  became  sole  pastor  of  the  chapel 
at  Old  Jewry,  where  he  had  preached  seven  years  as 
colleague  of  Dr.  Chandler.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  two  volumes  of  sermons,  (1758,  1766,)  and 
“Grove’s  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  revised,  cor¬ 
rected,  and  improved,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1774. 

Amos,  a'mos,  [Heb.  one  of  the  minor  He¬ 

brew  prophets,  lived  about  800  B.C.  He  was  a  herdsman 
and  gatherer  of  sycamore-fruit.  His  book  is  the  third 
in  order  of  position  among  the  minor  prophets,  and 
contains  several  eloquent  and  admirable  passages. 

Amoudrou,  S'moo'dRoo',  (Antoine,)  a  French 
architect,  born  at  Dole  in  1739;  died  in  1812.  He  built 
some  palaces  in  Warsaw. 

Amour,  (Saint.)  See  Saint-Amour. 

Ampach  auf  Griinfelden,  (or  Gruenfelden,)  von 

fon  &m'p&K  owf  gRiin'ffil'den,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  in  1784,  wrote  several  veterinary 
treatises.  Died  in  1832. 

Am-pe'li-us,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman,  known  only  as  the 
author  of  a  work  called  “Book  of  Memory,”  (“Liber 
Memorialist’)  which  was  edited  by  Salmasius.  It  is  a 
compendium  of  history,  geography,  etc. 

Ampere,  ftN'paiR',  (Andre  Marie,)  a  celebrated 
F rench  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
Lyons  on  the  20th  of  January,  1775,  was  the  son  of  a  mer¬ 
chant.  He  learned  mathematics  in  early  youth  at  home 
without  a  teacher,  and  eagerly  read  the  poems.of  Virgil 
and  Horace  in  the  original.  He  married  Julie  Carron 
in  1799.  In  1802  he  attracted  the  public  attention  by  a 
curious  work  “  On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Gaming.” 
In  1805  he  obtained  by  the  favour  of  Delambre  the 
place  of  ripititcur  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Paris.  He  became  inspector-general  of  the  university 
in  1808,  professor  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  1809,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1814. 

In  1820  he  announced  the  remarkable  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism  which  constitute,  perhaps,  his  chief 
title  to  celebrity.  He  demonstrated  the  influence  of  a 
spiral  wire  conducting  a  galvanic  current,  in  magnet¬ 
izing  a  needle,  proved  that  two  voltaic  conductors  at¬ 
tract  each  other  when  the  currents  have  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  and  repel  each  other  when  the  currents  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  and  inferred  from  his  experiments 
that  the  phenomena  of  natural  magnetism  depend  on 
electrical  currents  which  constantly  pass  around  the 
earth  from  east  to  west.  These  results,  which  he  ob 
tained  by  the  application  of  the  most  difficult  parts  ot 
mathematical  analysis,  were  communicated  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  in  several  papers,  in  the  autumn  of 
1820.  “The  vast  field  of  physical  science,”  says  Arago, 
“perhaps  never  presented  so  brilliant  a  discovery  con¬ 
ceived,  verified,  and  completed  with  such  rapidity.” 

Ampere  gave  the  name  of  Electro-Dynamics  to  this 
new  science.  In  1822  he  published  a  “Collection  of 
Observations  on  Electro-Dynamics.”  His  theory  and 
discoveries  in  this  science  were  more  amply  developed 
in  his  work  entitled  “  Theory  of  Electro-Dynamic  Phe¬ 
nomena  deduced  from  Experiments  only,”  (“Theorie 
des  Phenomenes  electro-dynamiques  uniquement  deduite 
de  l’Experience,”  1826.) 

Among  his  later  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  (“  Memoire  sur  la  Determination  de  la 
Surface  courbe  des  Ondes  lumineuses,  etc.,”  1828 ;)  also, 
an  “  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  or  Ana- 
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rytic  Exposition  of  a  Natural  Classification  of  all  Human 
Knowledge,”  (“Essai  sur  la  Philosophic  des  Sciences,  ou 
Exposition  analytique  d’une  Classification  naturelle  de 
toutes  les  Connaissances  humaines,”  1834.) 

He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  optics,  natural  his 
tory,  etc.,  which  were  printed  in  the  “  Memoires”  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  other  journals.  He  wras  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  Paris  in  1^6.  He 
is  said  to  have  resembled  La  Fontaine  in  good  nature, 
{bonhomie,)  simplicity,  and  absence  of  mind. 

See  Arago,  “  filoge  d’Amp&re  Sainte-Bkuve  et  M.  LittrE, 
notice  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  February,  1837;  Quete- 
let,  “Notice  sur  M.  Ampere,”  1836;  Louis  de  Lom^nie,  “Gale- 
rie  des  Contemporains  illustres.” 

Ampere,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  August,  1800.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  literary  pursuits,  and  obtained  access  to  the  select 
society  which  met  at  the  salon  of  Madame  Recamier 
In  1830  he  became  an  assistant  or  substitute  of  Ville- 
main  as  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1833  suc* 
ceeded  Andrieux  as  professor  of  French  literature  at 
the  College  of  France.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions  in  1842,  and  into  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1847.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Literary 
History  of  France  before  the  Twelfth  Century,”  (“  His- 
toire  litteraire  de  la  France  avant  le  douzieme  Si£cle,” 
3  vols.,  1839,)  and  a  collection  of  charming  articles  called 
“  Litterature  et  Voyages,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1864. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Am-phl-a-ra'us,  [Gr.’A/i^tdpaof,]  a  famous  soothsayer 
and  hero  of  Argos.  He  took  part  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  married  Eriphyle,  who,  bribed  by  the 
fatal  necklace  of  Harmonia,  persuaded  him  against  his 
will  to  join  in  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Tradition  adds  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
him,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

Am-phic'ra-tes,  [Gr.  'A an  Athenian  ora¬ 
tor,  who  flourished  about  70  b.c.  For  some  unknown 
cause  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  went  to  Asia, 
where  he  died. 

Am-phic'tjf-on,  [Gr.  ’A^p'jirvuv,]  a  fabulous  king  of 
Attica,  was  a  son  of  Deucalion,  (or,  as  some  say,  an 
autochthon.)  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  and 
succeeded  by  Erichthonius.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  1490  b.c. 

Am-phl-lo'ehl-us,  [Gr.’A n<pQJbxi.oq;  Fr.  Amphiloque, 
SN'fe'lok',]  a  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  a  zealous  opponent 
of  Arianism,  was  born  in  Cappadocia.  About  383  a.d. 
he  went  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and 
instigated  him  to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Arians.  Died  about  395  A.D.  His 
works  are  nearly  all  lost. 

Am-phl'on,  [Gr.  ’A/z^/cjv,]  a  Theban  prince,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  golden  lyre  from  Mercury,  and  cultivated  music 
with  such  success  that  he  built  tne  walls  of  Thebes  by 
the  sounds  which  he  drew  from  that  instrument,  the 
stones  arranging  themselves  obsequiously  at  his  will. 
The  meaning  of  this  fable  appears  to  he  that  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  persuasive  manners  he  prevailed  upon  his 
rude  and  hitherto  intractable  subjects  to  build  the  walls 
of  their  city.  He  married  the  famous  Niobe. 

Amplii' on  [’A/jUpiuv]  of  Cnos'sus,  a  Greek  statuary, 
who  lived  about  420  B.c. 

Am'pliis,  ['A fitpig,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Plato.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Am-phis'tra-tos,  [’A/z^orparof,]  a  Greek  sculptor, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  author  of  a  good  statue  of 
Callisthenes.  He  lived  about  320  b.c. 

Am-phi-trPte,  [’A [*<piTpLTTj,]  a  Nereid  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  represented  as  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
mother  of  Triton.  She  was  sometimes  styled  by  the 
poets  the  goddess  of  the  sea. 

Am'pi-us,  (Titus  Flavianus,)  a  Roman  general, 
who  fought  for  Vespasian  against  Vitellius  about  70  a.d. 

Ampsing,  Smp'sing,  or  Amp'zing,  (Joi,in  Assue- 
rus,)  a  Dutch  medical  writer,  born  in  1559;  died  in  1642. 

Arapuing,  (Samuel,)  a  Dutch  poet,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ampt'hill,  (Odo  William  Leopold  Russell,) 
Baron,  formerly  known  as  Lord  Odo  Russell,  an 
English  statesman,  born  at  Florence,  February  20,  1829, 


a  son  of  Lord  George  William  Russell.  In  early  man¬ 
hood  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  residing,  chiefly 
as  an  attach^,  at  various  foreign  courts.  In  1871  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Berlin,  having  previously  served 
for  many  years  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  at  Rome. 
In  1881  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Died  in  1884. 

Ampudia,  iim-poo'de-il,  (Pedro  de,)  a  Mexican  gen¬ 
eral,  who  obtained  that  rank  in  1840.  He  commanded 
an  army  which  besieged  Campeachy  in  1842-43.  In 
1846  he  was  in  command  at  Monterey,  which  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  General  Taylor,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
September  of  that  year. 

Amreeta.  See  Amrita. 

Am'rl-ta,  [Hindoo  pron.  um'rT-ta,  from  a,  priva¬ 
tive,  and  mrlta,  “dead,”  also  “death,”]  sometimes 
written,  but  less  correctly,  Amreeta,  the  name  given 
by  the  Hindoos  to  the  water  of  immortality  which  was 
produced  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  (See  KOrmA- 
Vatara.)  The  term  Amrita  or  Amrit  is  also  applied  to 
the  food  as  well  as  to  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  hence 
to  any  delicious  drink. 

Amroo,  Amrfi,  or  Amrou,  ibn'roo,*  or,  more  fully. 
Amroo-Ibn-Al-Acis,  (or -Ass,)—  Tb’n  &1  Sss,  [i.e.  “  Am¬ 
roo  the  son  of  Al-Aas,”)  a  famous  Arabian  general,  who 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  about 
640  a.d.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Egypt  until 
Omar’s  death.  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Othm&n  he  fought  against  Alee.  Died  in  663  a.d. 

See  Irving,  “Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  vol.  ii. ;  Abulfeda, 
“Annales  Moslemici ;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  chap  li.;  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i. 

Amrool-kays,  Amrulkais,  or  Amroulcays,  Sm'- 
rool-kTs',  written  also  Amrolkai's,  a  distinguished 
Arabian  poet,  who  lived  about  600  a.d.  He  was  author 
of  one  of  the  Mo’allakat,  poems  suspended  on  the  Kaaba 
at  Mecca. 

Amrou  or  Amru.  See  Amroo. 

Amr-Seebawayh  or  Amr-Sibawayh,  &m’r  see'- 
bi-wlH',  the  greatest  of  the  Arabian  grammarians,  lived 
at  Bagdad  in  the  reign  of  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Amsdorf,  von,  fon  Sms'doRf,  (Nikolaus,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  Reformer,  born  near  Wurzen,  in  Saxony,  in  1483. 
He  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittenberg  in  1511, 
and  a  zealous  adherent  of  Lutner,  whom  he  accompa¬ 
nied  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  and  minister  at  Saint  Ulrich  in  Magde¬ 
burg  in  1524,  and  Bishop  of  Naumburg  in  1542.  Ams-' 
dorf  took  part  in  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
wrote  numerous  polemical  treatises  on  theology.  Died 
in  1565. 

Amsler,  &ms'ler,  (Samuel,)  an  excellent  German 
engraver,  born  in  Switzerland  in  1791.  He  was  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich,  and  en 
graved  many  pieces  after  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Thorwaldsen.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Holy  Family” 
of  the  second,  and  “The  Triumph  of  Alexander”  of  the 
last-named  artist.  Died  at  Munich  in  1849. 

Amstel,  (Cornelis  Ploos  van.)  See  Ploos. 

Amstel,  Gijsbrecht  or  Gysbreckt  van,  gls'br^Kt 
or  Hls'bR§KT  vtn  im'stel,  a  Dutch  nobleman  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  infamous  as  the  betrayer  of  Floris 
V.,  Count  of  Holland,  in  1296.  (See  Floris  V.)  The 
odium  of  this  crime  contributed  much  to  the  ruin  of  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy. 

Amthor,  Sm'toR,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Stollberg  in  1678.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Denmark,  and  was  made  a  counsellor  of  justice  at 
Copenhagen  about  1718.  He  wrote  some  successful 
political  tracts  and  works  on  law.  Died  in  1721. 

Araulio,  i-moo'le-o,  or  Da  Mula,  dS  moo'H,  (Marc- 
Antonio,)  Cardinal,  an  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Venice 
in  1505.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
who  employed  him  in  important  commissions,  and  made 
him  a  cardinal  in  1561.  He  wrote  Latin  poems  and 
orations,  and  other  works  of  some  merit,  nearly  all  of 
which  remain  in  manuscript.  Died  in  1570. 

A-mu'li-us,  King  of  Alba,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Numitor,  whom  he  dethroned  about  714  b.c.  (.See 
Romulus.) 


*  See  remarks  on  Oriental  names,  in  the  Introduction. 


-e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K , guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (2^“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Amurath,  i-moo-rUlt',  or  Moorad,  (Monrad  or 
Murad,)  moo'rld',  (written  also  Amurat,  Araurad, 
and  Miirad,)  I.,  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  who 
made  conquests  in  Europe,  succeeded  his  father  Or- 
khan  in  1360.  He  took  Adrianople  in  1362,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  European  dominions.  During  a  reign 
of  twenty-nine  years  his  arms  were  everywhere  crowned 
with  success.  A  formidable  insurrection  having  at  length 
broken  out  in  Servia,  he  hastened  to  meet  this  new 
danger,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  famous  Bayazeed, 
(Bajazet,)  surnamed  Ilderim,  or  “the  lightning.”  His 
army  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  insurgents ; 
but,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  Bayazeed,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  give  battle.  After  a  long  and  terrible  conflict 
on  the  plain  of  Kossovo,  the  forces  of  Amurath  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  sultan  rejoiced  all  the  more  over 
this  success  because,  as  the  Moslem  historians  inform 
us,  he  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  he  met  his 
death  from  the  weapon  of  an  assassin.  While  he  lingered 
on  the  field  of  battle,  one  of  the  bodies  on  which  he 
chanced  to  tread  suddenly  started  up  and  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  Amurath,  who  died  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  (June  15,  1389,)  aged  sixty-three 
years.  Amurath  I.  has  the  distinction  of  having  formed 
the  Janissaries  (who  had  been  first  levied  by  his  father 
Orkhan)  into  a  thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined 
body  of  troops. 

Amurath  or  Moorad  (Murad)  II.,  born  about 
1405,  succeeded  his  father  Mahomet  I.  in  1422.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
At  one  time  (1422)  he  threatened  Constantinople  with 
a  formidable  army.  In  1429  he  took  Thessalonica  from 
the  Venetians,  and  in  1433  took  possession  of  Yanina 
and  razed  its  fortifications  to  the  ground.  In  1442  the 
famous  Huniades  defeated  the  troops  of  Amurath  in  two 
successive  battles,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Turks  lost 
two  hundred  banners  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  in¬ 
cluding  their  general-in-chief.  In  the  following  year 
Huniades  gained  in  rapid  succession  several  victories 
over  the  Ottoman  forces.  In  one  engagement  in  which 
the  sultan  himself  was  present,  Amurath  lost  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
A  treaty  of  peace  for  ten  years  was  signed  between  the 
sultan  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  but  it  was  soon  after 
broken  by  the  latter  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate 
Julian.  This  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  was  signally  avenged  the  same  year  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Hungarians  near  Varna,  and  tne  death  of 
Vladislaus,  their  king,  who  was  unhorsed  by  Amurath 
himself  and  slain  by  a  janissary.  Again  in  1448  the 
Hungarians  under  Huniades  suffered  a  total  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Kossovo,  (October,  1448.)  This  engage¬ 
ment  lasted  three  days ;  at  last  Huniades  fled,  and  his 
troops  were  almost  annihilated.  Twice  during  his  reign 
Amurath  II.  abdicated  the  supreme  power  and  sought 
in  retirement  that  peace  of  mind  which  he  could  not 
find  on  the  throne  ;  but  in  both  instances  he  was  speed¬ 
ily  recalled  by  the  wishes  of  his  people  to  the  post  which 
he  had  so  lately  left.  He  died  in  1451,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able,  just,  and  humane  ruler. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mahomet  II.,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Constantinople. 

Amurath  or  Moorad  (Murad)  III.,  born  in  1545, 
succeeded  his  father,  Selim  II.,  in  1574.  On  the  first  day 
i»f  his  reign  he  caused  his  five  brothers  to  be  strangled. 
He  was  weak  and  sensual  as  well  as  cruel ;  but  his  mind 
was  not  altogether  without  taste  and  cultivation.  Died 
in  1595. 

Amurath  or  Moorad  (Murad)  IV.,  born  about 
1610,  succeeded  his  uncle  Mustafa  in  1623.  In  1638  he 
took  Bagdad,  which  was  thenceforward  incorporated  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire  :  this  was  the  only  important  event 
of  his  reign.  He  had  a  vigorous,  athletic  frame,  but  a 
feeble,  passionate,  and  tyrannical  disposition  ;  and  these 
evil  traits  in  his  character  seemed  to  increase  with  his 
years.  He  was  almost  continually  intoxicated  ;  in  a  fit 
of  drunken  rage  he  would  sometimes  rush  from  his 
palace  into  the  street,  sword  in  hand,  killing  all  whom 
he  met ;  at  other  times  he  would  amuse  himself  by 
shooting  with  his  bow  from  the  palace-windows  those 


who  happened  to  be  passing  beneath.  Happily  for  his 
people,  he  died  (1640)  before  he  had  completed  his  thir 
tieth  year.  He  has  been  styled  “the  Turkish  Nero.” 

Amussat,  i'mu'st',  (Jean  Zulema — zii'fa'mt',)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  in  Deux-S£vres  in  1796.  He  in¬ 
vented  several  instruments,  among  which  is  a  probe 
used  in  lithotrity,  and  published  a  number  of  treatises. 
His  memoir  on  “The  Torsion  of  Arteries”  (1829)  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1856. 

Amy,  t'me',  a  French  advocate  of  Aix,  wrote  some 
interesting  works  on  rivers  and  fountains,  among  which 
is  “  Observations  experimentales  sur  les  eaux  des  rivieres 
de  Seine,  de  Marne,  etc.,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1760. 

Amyn  or  Amin.  See  Ameen. 

A-myn'tas,  [Gr.  ’A fivvrag,]  the  name  of  three  kings 
of  Macedonia  between  510  and  330  b.c.  Also,  a  Mace¬ 
donian  general  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Amyntas  I.,  King  of  Macedonia,  began  to  reign 
about  510  b.c.  He  presented  earth  and  water  to  the 
Persian  ambassadors  in  token  of  submission  to  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Darius. 

Amyntas  II.  of  Macedonia,  ascended  the  throne  m 
394  b.c.  He  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians,  and 
recovered  his  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  the  Thessalians. 
He  afterwards  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Sparta.  Died  in  370  B.C.,  leaving  three  sons,  Alexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip  called  the  Great. 

Amyntas  IIL  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  son  of  Perdiccas.  He  was  an  infant  at  the  death  of 
his  father  in  359  B.C.,  and  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne  which  was  usurped  by  his  uncle  Philip.  He  was 
put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  agaii.st  Alex 
ander  a  short  time  before  the  latter  invaded  Asia. 

Amyntas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  the  campaign  in  Asia  he  conducted  re¬ 
inforcements  from  Macedonia  to  the  army  at  Babylon 
About  330  B.C.  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  complicity- 
in  a  plot  alleged  to  have  been  formed  by  his  friend  Phi* 
lotas,  and  acquitted. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedonian  officer 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Persia  when  Alexander  in¬ 
vaded  that  country.  He  commanded  some  Greek  auxil¬ 
iaries  that  fought  for  Darius  at  Issus,  333  B.c.,  after 
which  he  led  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  then  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Persians.  After  he  had  gained  a  victor) 
near  Memphis,  he  was  surprised  by  the  Persians  and 
killed,  about  330  B.C. 

Amyntianus,  a-min-she-a'nus,  [’A/zmmavof,]  a  Greek 
author,  lived  about  170  A.D.,  and  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,”  which  is  lost. 

Am'yot,  (Carolina  Catharina,)  a  Danish  artist, 
born  at  Copenhagen,  February  6,  1845,  daughter  of 
Christian  Engelhardt,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Den¬ 
mark.  She  early  displayed  artistic  talent,  and  in  1870 
painted  “The  Little  Housewife,”  and  others  in  the 
same  style,  which  were  photographed  and  sold  largely. 
In  1874  she  painted  two  historical  pictures  for  the 
King  of  Sweden,  representing  his  ancestor  Ber- 
nadotte.  She  married  Thomas  Amyot,  an  English 
doctor,  in  1878,  and  settled  in  Norfolk.  She  has 
painted  many  pictures  since,  some  of  a  humorous 
character,  as  “  Tid  Bits”  and  “Scattered  Bits.” 

Amyot,  iFme-o',  (Jacques,)  a  French  writer  and 
translator  of  great  merit,  born  at  Melun  in  1513.  He 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bourges  about 
1540,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Henry  II. 
in  1558.  He  was  made  grand  almoner  of  France  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560,  and  Bishop  of 
Auxerre  in  1570.  In  1559  he  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Plutarch’s  “  Lives,”  which  is  especially 
celebrated  as  a  model  of  French  style  He  also  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek  seven  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(1554,)  Longus’s  romance  of  “Daphnis  and  Chloe,” 
( 1 559,)  and  the  “  Moral  Treatises  of  Plutarch.”  Died  at 
Auxerre  in  1593.  Amyot  is  ranked  among  the  prose 
writers  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  perfection  of 
the  French  language. 

Amyot,  (Joseph.)  See  Amiot. 

Am'yot,  (Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
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Norwich  about  1775.  He  embraced  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  and  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Windham 
while  the  latter  was  secretary  at  war  in  1806.  In  1812 
he  published  the  speeches  of  Windham,  with  a  short 
notice  of  his  life.  He  contributed  several  treatises  to 
the  “  Archjeologia,”  and  was  for  many  years  secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Died  in  1850. 

Amyraut,  t'me'ro',  [Lat.  Amyral'dus,]  (Moses,)  a 
distinguished  French  Protestant  divine  and  writer,  born 
at  Bourgueil,  in  Anjou,  in  1596.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Saumur  in  1633.  In  order  to  promote1  union 
among  the  Protestant  churches,  he  wrote  a  Latin  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  Secession  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  on  Peace 
among  the  Evangelical  Churches,”  and  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  involved  in  a  controversy  with  certain  Calvin- 
istic  divines  by  his  attempt  to  explain  Calvin’s  views 
on  predestination,  which  he  wished  to  reconcile  with  the 
doctrine  of  universal  grace.  He  was  author  of  many 
works  in  French  and  Latin,  among  which  is  “Christian 
Morality,”  (6  vols.,)  a  work  of  much  merit.  He  was 
esteemed  for  his  talents  and  worth  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Charles  E.  Saigey,  “  M.  Amyraut,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Merits, M 
1849;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Amyrtaeus,  am-ir-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’A /j.vpTcuo<; ;  Fr.  Amyr- 
t£e,  f'm&R'ti',]  King  of  Egypt,  obtained  the  throne  about 
450  B.C.  by  a  revolt  against  the  King  of  Persia. 

Anacaona,  &-n2i-kI.-o'nI,surnamed  Golden  Flower, 
was  the  wife  of  Caonabo,  a  cacique  of  Hayti  when  Co¬ 
lumbus  discovered  that  island  in  1492.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  Ovando,  the  Spanish  governor. 

See  Irving’s  “  Life  of  Columbus.” 

An-a-ehar'sis,  [Gr.  ’A vaxapaic,]  a  Scythian  philoso¬ 
pher,  contemporary  and  friend  of  Solon.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  the  only  barbarian  admitted  to  the  citizenship  of 
Athens.  Pie  was  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  shot  dead  with  an  arrow  by  the  Scythian 
king  for  performing  the  Greek  rites  to  the  goddess  Cy- 
bele.  Some  of  his  witty  sayings  have  been  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  Lucian. 

An-a-cle'tus,  [Fr.  Anaclet,  i'ni'clh',]  sometimes 
called  Cletus,  the  second  or  third  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
a  native  of  Athens.  He  is  variously  represented  as  the 
successor  or  predecessor  of  Clement.  Died,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  about  100  A.D. 

Anacletus  the  Antipope,  was  elected  by  a  part  of 
the  cardinals  in  1 130,  and  disputed  the  claim  of  Innocent 
II.  to  the  popedom.  Supported  by  the  populace  of 
Rome,  he  maintained  possession  of  that  city  until  his 
death  in  1138,  though  his  rival  was  recognized  by  nearly 
all  the  European  powers. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

A-nac're-on,  [Gr.  ’Ava/cpewv,]  a  celebrated  Greek 
amatory  lyric  poet,  born  at  Teos,  in  Ionia,  about  560  b.c. 
He  passed  many  years  in  the  prime  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  invited  about  540.  After  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  whose  bounty  he  had  largely  enjoyed,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Athens,  which  he  left  probably  about  514  B.c. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
grape-stone  or  dried  grape,  by  which  he  was  choked. 
He  left  odes  and  songs  on  love  and  wine,  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  models  of  that  species  of  poetry  named  from 
him  Anacreontic ;  also  elegies,  epigrams,  etc.  Numer¬ 
ous  fragments  of  his  poems  are  extant. 

See  Muller,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  de  l’ancienne  Gr&ce 
Bode,  “Geschichte  der  lyrischen  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen ;”  Vos- 
sius,  “De  Poetis  Graecis.” 

An-a-djf-om'e-ne,  [Gr.  ’A vadvo/iEvri,]  (i.e.  the  god¬ 
dess  “rising  up  out”  of  the  sea,)  a  surname  given  to 
Venus,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  origin. 

An-a-fes'tus  or  Anafesto,  i-ni-fSs'to,  (Paoluccio, 
pow-loot'cho,)  the  first  Doge  of  Venice.  Died  in  717  a.d. 

A-na-i'tis  or  Anahid,  [Gr.  ’Avamf,]  a  goddess  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  was  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  or  the  Persian  god¬ 
dess  of  nature. 

Anaka,  i  n^'kS,  or  Anookis,  d-noo'kis,  also  called 
Ank-t,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  belonging  to  a  triad  with 


Khnum,  or  Chnuphis,  and  Sati,  or  the  Egyptian  Her* 
She  corresponds  with  the  Roman  Vesta,  and  was  a  god¬ 
dess  of  the  lower  world. 

A'nan,  (Ben  David,)  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  represented  as  the  restorer  of  the  Karaite 
doctrines  and  defender  of  the  pure  law. 

Anania,  i-ni'ne-d,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  a  learned 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Taverna,  in  Ca¬ 
labria.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  demons,  (1581 ;  5th  edition,  1669.) 

Anania,  d\  di-niPne-i,  or  Anagny,  d\  d&-nin'yee, 
written  also  Agnany,  (Joannes,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
canonist.  Died  in  1458. 

An-a-ni'as  or  Hananiah,  called  Sha'drach,  one 
of  three  Hebrew  captives  whom  the  King  of  Babylon 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace.  (See  Daniel  i. 
and  iii.) 

Ananias,  a  Jewish  general,  was  a  son  of  Onias  who 
erected  a  Hebrew  temple  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  He 
and  his  brother  Chelcias  commanded  an  army  which 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  sent  into  Judea  against  her 
son,  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  in  103  B.c. 

Ananias,  a  Jew,  who  was  appointed  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem  about  45  or  50  a.d.  He  was  a  party  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  appeared  as  his 
accuser  before  Felix.  (See  Acts  xxiii.  2 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  xxv.  2.) 
He  was  killed  by  robbers,  or,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  by  the  seditious  Jews,  about  66  a.d. 

See  Josephus,  “Jewish  Antiquities.” 

Ananias,  one  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Damascus,  and  eminently  devout.  He  was  sent 
by  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  to  restore 
sight  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  had  just  been  converted. 
(See  Acts  ix.  10-18.) 

A-nan'ta,  [Hindoo  pron.  un-un'ta — from  an,  priva¬ 
tive,  and  anta,  “end,”]  a  name  signifying  “without  end,” 
sometimes  applied  to  the  great  serpent  Sesha,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  eternity.  (See  Sesha.) 

A-na'pi-us  and  Am-phin'o-mus,  two  brothers,  who 
lived  at  Catania  before  the  Christian  era  and  acquired 
celebrity  by  saving  their  parents  from  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna. 

Anar.  See  Norvi. 

Anasco,  de,  di.  Hn-yfis'ko,  (Juan,)  a  Sevillian  officer, 
who  served  under  Hernando  de  Soto  in  his  expedition 
into  Florida  in  1539-43. 

Anassagora.  See  Anaxagoras. 

Anastase.  See  Anastasius. 

Anastasia,  an-as-ta'she-a,  [Fr.  Anastasie,  it'nts'- 
tt'ze',]  Saint,  the  wife  of  Publius,  a  pagan.  After  his 
death,  having  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity 
she  suffered  martyrdom  in  303  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

Anastasius,  an-as-ta'she-iis,  [Gr.  'A vaaraoLog  ;  Fr. 
Anastase,  i'nis'tt z',]  I.,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  at 
Dyrrachium  (now  Durazzo)  about  430  a.d.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  491,  his  widow,  the  empress 
Ariadne,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Anastasius,  and 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  He  persecuted  or  differed 
with  the  orthodox,  who  rose  in  arms,  and,  under  the 
command  of  Vitalianus,  defeated  his  army  in  514.  Died 
in  518  a. d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Justin  I. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Anastasius  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 
Philippicus  by  election  in  713  a.d.  The  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Arabs  revolted,  proclaimed  Theodosius 
emperor,  and  captured  Constantinople.  Anastasius  was 
deposed  in  716,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo  III. 
about  720  a.d. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Anastasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  by  Leo  about  73°  A*D*  He  favoured  the 
Iconoclasts.  The  Catholic  writers  represent  him  as  a 
disgrace  to  his  profession.  Died  in  753  a.  D. 

Anastasius,  an-as-ta'she-us,  [Fr.  Anastase,  ff'n&s'- 
tiz',]  I.,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  succeeded  Siriciua 
about  398  a.d.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Origen.  Died  in  402,  and  was  succeeded  b) 
Innocent  I. 

Anastasius  IL,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pop< 
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in  496,  in  place  of  Gelasius  I.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  on  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Died  in  498  a.d. 

Anastasius  III.  became  pope  after  the  death  of 
Sergius  III.  in  91 1.  Died  in  913,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lando. 

Anastasius  IV.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope 
in  1153,  as  successor  to  Eugenius  III.  lie  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  wise  and  virtuous.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  IV. 

Anastasius  surnamed  Bibliotiieca'rius,  (/.<?.  “Li¬ 
brarian,”)  a  Roman  priest  of  the  ninth  century,  trans¬ 
lated  from  Greek  into  Latin  several  works,  among  which 
is  “  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica,”  composed  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  Nicephorus  and  Syncellus.  Died  probably  about 
890  A.D. 

Anastasius,  surnamed  Sinaita  (si-ni-I'ta)  from 
having  been  a  monk  on  Mount  Sinai,  became  Bishop  or 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  561  a.d.  He  was  a  zealous  de¬ 
fender  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  Justin  II.  in  570 ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  emperor  Maurice  in  593.  Died  in  599  a.d. 

Anastasius,  Saint,  called  “the  Apostle  of  Hun¬ 
gary,”  was  born  in  954  a.d.,  and  died  in  1044. 

An-a-to'li-us,  [Fr.  Anatole,  i'ni'tol',]  an  eminent 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  lfved  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century.  He  opened  a  school  in  Alexandria,  and 
was  the  first  Christian  who  taught  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  He  became  Bishop  of  Laodicea  about  270  a.d. 

Anatolius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,' contemporary  with 
the  preceding,  was  a  master  of  Iamblichus  anc],  friend  of 
Porphyry.  A  fragment  of  work,  entitled  “  Sympathies 
and  Antipathies,”  is  ascribed  to  him*  _ 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grseca.”  1 

Anatolius,  a  Greek  jurist,  born  at  Berytus,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Justinian  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest, 
about  530  a.d. 

An-ax-ag'o-ras,  [Gr.  ’A vat-ayopae  ;  Fr.  Anaxagore, 
t'nik's&'goR';  It.  Anassagora,  i-nis-sig'o-ri,]  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Clazomenae,  near 
Smyrna,  500  b.c.  He  came  to  Athens  about  460  B.C., 
or,  according  to  some  writers,  twenty  years  earlier,  and 
remained  there  about  thirty  years.  Socrates  and  Eu¬ 
ripides  are  said  to  have  been  among  his  disciples.  In 
432  B.c.  he  was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  impiety. 
Pericles,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  assisted  in  his  defence. 
To  escape  from  death  he  fled  from  Athens,  and  died  at 
Lampsacus,  in  Asia  Minor,  428  B.c.  Anaxagoras  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Nature,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been 
preserved.  He  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  the 
elements  of  which  were,  he  held,  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
till  another  distinct  principle,  self-existent,  infinitely  sub¬ 
tile  and  powerful,  which  he  termed  Nous,  (or  Mind,)  re¬ 
duced  them  to  order  :  generation  and  destruction  were 
only  the  union  and  separation  of  elemental  particles 
which  could  neither  be  created  nor  annihilated ;  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  accident,  these  being 
nothing  more  than  names  for  unknown  causes. 

Anaxagoras  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern 
science.  Of  all  the  ancient  philosophers  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  combine,  in  the  investigation  of 
Nature  and  her  laws,  close  reasoning  with  careful  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment.  He  demonstrated  that  air  was 
a  substance,  and  not  mere  vacuity  according  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  notion,  by  showing  that  when  it  was  confined,  as  in 
bladders,  it  offered  a  positive  resistance  and  displaced 
other  bodies.  His  observation  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  chance,  but  that  “  chance”  is  merely  the  name  for  a 
“  cause  unperceived  by  the  human  intellect,”  ( ttjv  rvxvv, 
adtjlxtv  airiav  avdpumvti  Tvoyiapxp,)  evinced  rare  sagacity, 
as  well  as  subtlety  of  thought ;  and  in  teaching  that  the 
destruction  and  production  of  material  bodies  are  nothing 
more  than  the  separation  and  reunion  of  the  elemental 
particles,  he  anticipated  one  of  the  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  chemistry. 

See  Ritter,  “  History  of  Philosophy,”  3  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1838; 
G.  H.  Lewes  “  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy De  Ramsay, 
“Anaxagoras,”  the  Hague,  1778;  J.  T.  Hemsen,  “Anaxagoras  Cla- 
zomenius  sive  de  Vita  ejus  atque  Philosophia,”  8vo,  1821 ;  Schau- 
bach,  “  De  Anaxagora ;”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Anaxagoras,  a  Greek  statuary,  born  at  zEgina,  lived 


about  480  b.c.  He  executed  a  statue  of  Jupiter  placed 
at  Elis  after  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

Anaxagore.  See  Anaxagoras. 

An-ax-an'drI-des,  [Gr.  'A va^avdpidrjc,]  a  king  of 
Sparta,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  B.c.  He  was  the 
father  of  Cleomenes  and  Leonidas. 

Anaxandrides,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  lived  in  the 
fourth  century  B.c.  He  wrote  many  successful  dramas. 

An-ax-ar«hus,  [Gr.  ’A va^apxog ;  Fr.  Anaxarque, 
t'nik'stRk',]  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Abdera,  was 
intimate  with  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia  in  334  B.c.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  respectable  character.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Anaxarchus  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  the  tyrant  Nicocreon,  by  being  pounded  in  a 
large  mortar ;  he  bore  the  torment  with  stoical  fortitude. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis.” 

A-nax'I-las,  I’Ava^Aaf,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Plato,  lived  about  340  B.C. 

A-nax-i-la'us  [Gr.  ’A va^Aaof]  or  An-ax'I-las,  a 
tyrant  or  prince  of  Rhegium,  (now  Reggio,)  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Anaxilaus,  [Gr.  ’Ava^iAaoj-,]  a  Pythagorean  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  in  Larissa,  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  on  a  charge  of 
magic. 

A-nax-i-man'der,  [Gr.’A va^ifiavdpog;  Fr.  Anaximan- 
dre,  ft'nik'se'mftNdR',]  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher, 
born  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  610  B.C.,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  or  friend  of  Thales.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  stales 
that  he  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  He 
taught  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  that  the  sun  is  a  globe 
of  fire  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds.  The  statement  of  his  opinions  given 
by  Plutarch  differs  from  the  above.  A  book  which  he 
wrote  is  the  oldest  prose  work  on  philosophy  mentioned 
among  the  Greeks.  Died  about  546  B.c, 

See  Ritter,  “  History  of  Philosophy  G  H.  Lewes,  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy:”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

An-ax-im'e-nes,  [Gr.  'A ;  Fr.  Anaxim£ne, 
i'nik'se'niin',1  a  Grecian  philosopher,  born  at  Miletus, 
flourished  probably  about  500  B.c.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life.  His  opinions  were  recorded  by  Theophrastus. 
Pie  maintained  that  Aer  (air)  is  the  original  principle  of 
which  all  things  are  formed  and  into  which  all  things 
are  resolved,  and  that  this  aer  is  in  eternal  motion. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy ;”  J.  H.  Schmidt,  “  De  Anaximenis 
Vita  et  Physiologia,”  1689 ;  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Anaxiin'enes  of  Lamp'sacus,  a  historian  who  lived 
about  350  B.C.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  of  his  son  Alexander,  which  is  lost.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  was  one  of  the  instructors  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Pausanias  relates  that  he  once  saved  his  native 
city  by  his  ready  wit.  When  he  came  as  an  intercessor 
to  Alexander,  (who  was  greatly  exasperated  against  the 
citizens  of  Lampsacus  for  siding  with  the  Persians,) 
the  conqueror,  anticipating  his  intention,  exclaimed,  “  I 
swear  I  will  not  grant  your  request  1”  “  I  implore  you, 

then,”  said  Anaximenes,  “to  destroy  Lampsacus  and 
reduce  its  citizens  to  slavery.”  Alexander  had  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  to  keep  his  word. 

-  Anaya  y  Maldonado,  i-nl'ie  mil-do-ni' do, (Diego,) 
born  at  Salamanca  about  1350,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Seville  in  1417  ;  died  in  1437. 

Anceeus,  an-see'us,  [Gr.  ’Ay/caZof;  Fr.  Anc£e,  fiN'si',1 
a  fabulous  son  of  Neptune,  and  King  of  Samos,  was  th„ 
pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He 
planted  a  vineyard,  but  was  warned  by  a  seer  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  wine  of  his  own  production.  He 
made  some  wine,  and  was  raising  a  cup  of  it  to  his  mouth, 
when  he  was  told  that  a  wild  boar  was  in  his  vineyard. 
He  left  the  wine  untasted,  and  attacked  the  boar,  by 
which  he  was  killed.  This  event  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  proverb,  “  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.” 

An-can'ther-us,  (Claudius,)  a  physician  and  histor¬ 
ical  writer,  lived  at  Vienna  between  1550  and  1600. 

Ancarano,  in-ki-ri'no,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  prest 
and  poet  of  Bassano,  lived  between  1550  and  1600. 
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Ancarano,  d’,  din-ki-r&'no,  (Pietro  Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Reggio,  in  Lombardy, 
lived  about  1550. 

Anc^e.  See  Anczeus. 

Aiicelot,  Snss'Io',  (Jacques  Arsine  Franqois  Po- 
LYCARPE,)  a  French  dramatic  author,  born  at  Havre  in 
1794.  He  was  in  his  youth  a  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  the 
navy  department.  In  1819  he  produced  “  Lo  its  IX.,”  a 
tragedy  in  verse,  which  had  a  great  success,  and  obtained 
from  the  king  a  pension  of  two  thousand  francs.  His 
tragedy  of  “  Fiesco”  (1824)  was  also  favourably  received. 
He  afterwards  composed  many  dramas,  comedies,  and 
vaudevilles,  and  succeeded  De  Bonald  in  the  French 
Academy  in  1841.  Died  in  1850. 

His  wife,  originally  Marguerite  Virginie  Chardon, 
a  painter  and  authoress,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1792. 
She  wrote  several  plays,  and  a  volume  of  tales  called 
“  Emprunts  aux  Salons  de  Paris,”  of  considerable  merit, 
besides  several  popular  romances.  Died  at  Paris,  March 
11,  1875. 

Ancliaraiio,  d’,  d5.n-kH-r&'no,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  about  1350 ;  died  probably  about  1420. 

Ancheres,  SN'shaiR',  (Daniel,)  a  French  poet,  born 
near  Verdun  in  1586,  was  patronized  by  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Anchersen,  5ng'ker-sen,  (Johan  Peder,)  a  Danish 
antiquary,  born  at  or  near  Ribe  about  1 700,  was  professor 
of  elocution  at  Copenhagen.  He  wrote  “  Origines  Dan- 
ioe,”  (1747,)  and  other  works  on  Danish  antiquities. 
Died  in  1765. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Anchersen,  [Lat.  Ansga'rius  or  Ansga'rii,J  (Mat- 
tileus,)  a  Danish  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Colding  in 
1682,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ribe  in  1731,  and  died  in  1741. 

Ancheta,  Jn-cha'ti,  (Miguel,)  a  Spanish  sculptor  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Pamplona.  He  was 
reputed  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  his  time. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Anchieta,  de,  d&  Sn-she-a'ti,  (Jos6,)  a  distinguished 
Portuguese  Jesuit  and  missionary,  commonly  called  “  the 
Apostle  of  Brazil,”  was  bom  at  Laguna,  in  Teneriffe,  in 
1533.  He  went  to  Brazil  in  1553,  and  the  same  year 
founded  a  college  for  the  creoles  and  natives.  After  a 
life  of  peril  and  unceasing  toil,  he  died,  near  Espiritu 
Santo,  in  1597. 

See  Vasooncellos,  “Vida  do  Padre  Joseph  de  Anchieta,”  167a; 
“Vida  del  Padre  J.  de  Anchieta,”  by  Rodriguez,  1618. 

Anchilus,  ing'Ke-lus,  [Fr.  pron.  SN'she'lus',]  (N.,) 
a  Flemish  painter,  an  imitator  of  Teniers,  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1688,  and  worked  in  London.  Died  in  1733. 

An-ehFses,  [Gr.  ’Ay^fcry?;  Fr.  Anchise,  fiN'sh^z',!  a 
Trojan  prince,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
ALneas  by  Venus.  On  the  destruction  of  Troy  he  escaped 
with  his  son,  and  afterwards  died  in  Sicily. 

Anciilon,  dN'se'ydN',  (Charles,)  a  French  writer, 
son  of  David,  noticed  below',  was  born  at  Metz  in  1659. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Berlin,  where,  under  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  (afterwards  King  of  Prussia,) 
he  enjoyed  various  honourable  offices,  lie  left  several 
mediocre  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Anciilon,  (David,)  a  learned  French  Protestant  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Metz  in  1617.  He  w'as  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Metz  from  1653  to  1685.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  the  latter  year,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  in  1692.  He  wrote  an  “Apology  for  Lu¬ 
ther,”  and  a  few  other  works. 

See  “Discours  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Anciilon,”  by  Charles  Ancii.- 
lon,  1698. 

Anciilon,  (Johann  Peter  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  writer  and  statesman,  of  French  extraction, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1766.  He  was  a  Protestant  minister 
in  early  life.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  instructor  to 
the  crown  prince,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of 
state,  and  afterwards  held  other  important  offices.  He 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  1831  until  his  death. 
He  belonged  to  the  French  family  of  Ancillons,  and 
wrote  in  the  language  of  his  ancestors  with  as  much 
facility  as  in  the  German.  Among  his  works  are  “  Me¬ 
langes  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,”  in  French,  (1801,) 
and  “On  the  Spirit  of  Constitutions,  and  its  Influence 
upon  Legislation,”  in  German,  (1825.)  His  “  View  of  the 


Revolutions  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  since 
the  Fifteenth  Century”  (in  French,  4  vols.,  1803)  was  very 
popular.  Died  in  1837. 

See  F.  A.  A.  Mignet,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  M. 
Anciilon,”  1847. 

Anciilon,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  lawyer,  born  at  Metz 
in  1626,  was  a  brother  of  David,  noticed  above.  He 
emigrated  to  Berlin  about  1685,  and  became  a  counsellor 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  published  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Difference  between  Personal  Property  and 
Real  Estate,”  (1698.)  Died  at  Berlin  in  1719. 

Anciilon,  (Ludwig  Friedrich,)  the  father  of  Johann 
Peter  Friedrich,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1744.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  wrote  some  works  on 
religious  philosophy  and  sacred  literature,  among  which 
is  one  on  the  Cartesian  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  (Berlin,  1792.)  Died  in  1814. 

Ancina,  ffii-chee'ni,  (Giovanni  Giovenale,)  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Fossano  in  1545,  became 
Bishop  of  Saluzzo  in  1602:  died  in  1604.  He  wrote 
several  short  Latin  poems. 

Anckarstrom.  See  Ankarstrom. 

Ancona,  d’,  d&n-ko'nii,  (Ciriaco,)  an  Italian  traveller, 
writer,  and  antiquary,  born  at  Ancona  about  1390.  He 
travelled  much  in  the  Levant/  where  he  copied  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  collected  manuscripts.  He  left,  besides  other 
works,  an  “Itinerarium.”  Died  about  1450. 

Ancora,  d\  d&N'ko-ri,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Naples  in  1757, 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
Died  in  1&16.  Among  his  works  are  a  “Memoir  on 
the  Observance  of  Silence  by  the  Ancients,”  (1782,)  and 
“Researches  on  some  Metallic  Fossils  of  Calabria,” 
(I79I-) 

Ancourtv  See  Dancourt. 

Ancre,  d’,  dbNkR,  [It.  D’Ancora,  dUn'ko-rii,]  (Con- 
cino  Concini,  kon-chee'no  kon-chee'nee,)  Le  Mar6- 
chal,  an  Italian  courtier,  born  at  Florence,  went  to 
France  in  1600  in  the  retinue  of  Maria  de  Medici,  queen 
of  Henry  IV.  He  married  Eleonora  Galigai,  who  was 
the  favourite  attendant  of  the  queen  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  at  court.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1610,  he 
became  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  Marquis  d’ Ancre, 
and  marshal  of  France.  He  even  assumed  the  pow'ei 
of  prime  minister,  and  made  many  enemies  by  his  inso¬ 
lence  and  rapacity.  He  was  assassinated  in  1617  by  De 
Luines,  De  Vitry,  and  others,  who  appear  to  have  per¬ 
formed  the  will  of  the  king  in  this  action.  His  wife  was 
tried,  convicted  of  sorcery  and  Ihe-rnajeste ,  and  executed, 
in  the  same  year.  It  is  said  that  when  asked  by  what 
magic  art  she  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  queen,  she 
replied,  “By  that  power  which  strong  minds  exercise 
over  the  weak.” 

See  Bazin,  “  Ristoire  de  France  sous  le  R&gne  de  Louis  "XIll 
G.  Salei,  “  Cenni  storico-critichi  su  la  Vita  di  C.  Coneini,”  1839; 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  D.  Sandellius,  “De  D.  Coo- 
cini  Vita,”  1767. 

An'cus  Martius  or  Marcius,  (mar'she-tjs,)  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
succeeded  Tullus  Hostiiius  about  634  b.c.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  lawgiver  or  founder  of  the  plebeian  order, 
which  seems  to  have  received  in  his  reign  a  distinct  po¬ 
litical  existence.  He  waged  war  with  success  against 
the  Latins,  founded  Ostia,  and  built  the  Pons  Sublicius, 
(Bridge  of  Piles.)  He  died  about  610,  and  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

See  Niebuhr,  “Roman  History.” 

Ancwitz.  See  Ankwitz. 

Andala,  in'd^-13.,  (Ruard,)  a  learned  professor  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  in  the 
University  of  Franeker,  was  born  in  Friesland  in  1665. 
He  wrote  “  Descartes  in  reality  the  Overturner  of  Spi- 
nosism  and  the  Architect  of  Experimental  Philosophy.” 
(1719.)  Died  in  1727. 

Andelot.  See  Dan  delot. 

Ander,  Sn'd^r,  (Aloys,)  a  German  tenor  singer,  born 
at  Libitz,  in  Bohemia,  August  24,  1821,  made  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  December  11,  1864. 

An'der-don,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  London,  December  26,  1816,  a  nephew  of  Car- 
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dinal  Manning.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Colleges,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1840  ;  took  orders 
in  the  English  Church,  but  in  1850  was  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion.  He  was  priested  in  1853, 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Rome  in  1866,  and  be¬ 
came  a  Jesuit  in  1874.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
popular  tales,  devotional  books,  etc.,  chiefly  written  after 
he  left  the  Anglican  Church.  Died  July  28,  1890. 

Anderle/dy,  (Antonious,)  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  born  at  Brieg,  Switzerland,  in  1819.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
professor  of  theology  in  various  institutions,  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  Father  Beckx,  the  general  of  the  order,  in 
1870,  vicar-general  in  1883,  and  general  in  1887.  He 
showed  great  sagacity  and  earnestness  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  order.  Died  at  Fiesole,  Italy,  in  1892. 

Anderloni,  Hn-diR-lo'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  en¬ 
graver,  born  near  Brescia  in  1784.  He  became  director 
of  the  School  of  Engraving  at  Milan  in  1831,  and  en¬ 
graved  several  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  Died  in 
1849. 

An'd?r-sen,  (Hans  Christian,)  one  of  the  most 
gifted  writers  of  the  present  age,  was  born  at  Odense,  in 
the  island  of  Fiinen,  April  2,  1805.  His  father  was  a 
shoemaker  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  although  he 
belonged  to  a  family  that  had  once  been  rich.  He  used 
to  seek  relief  from  the  bitterness  of  his  lot  by  relating  to 
his  children  and  friends  stories  of  the  wealth  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  ancestors.  Hans  was  only  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  His  mother  wished  to  apprentice 
him  to  a  tailor,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  a  fortune-teller 
to  send  him  to  Copenhagen.  Here  he  tried  to  obtain 
a  situation  at  the  theatre ;  but  he  was  refused  because  he 
was  so  meagre  and  thin.  Having  a  fine  voice,  he  found 
employment  for  a  time  as  a  singer.  But  after  six  months 
he  lost  his  voice,  and  was  again  thrown  upon  the  world. 
He  was,  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  gen¬ 
erous  and  enlightened  patrons.  Councillor  Collin,  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  Andersen’s  uncommon 
powers,  obtained  permission  of  the  king  to  send  the  boy 
to  a  free  academy,  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

At  an  early  age  Andersen  had  written  several  short 
poems,  among  which  “The  Dying  Child”  was  particu¬ 
larly  admired.  Having  obtained  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
King  of  Denmark,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  produced  a  successful 
romance,  entitled  “The  Improvisatore,”  (1834.)  The 
delineations  in  this  work  of  the  scenery  and  manners  of 
Southern  Europe  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
writer.  Another,  called  “O.  Z.,”  appeared  in  1835,  con* 
taining  descriptions  of  life  in  the  North.  “Only  a  Fid¬ 
dler”  presents  some  striking  pictures  from  the  stoiy  of 
his  own  early  liie. 

The  “Poet’s  Bazaar”  (1842)  was  the  result  of  a  visit 
to  the  Levant.  His  original  genius  is  most  conspicuous 
in  his  fairy-tales,  of  which  he  published  several  volumes. 
They  are  characterized  by  quaint  humour,  rich  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  by  deep  pathos.  His  numerous 
works  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  He  died  August  4,  1875. 

Andersen,  (Karl  Christian  Thorvold,)  a  Danish 
poet  and  prose-writer,  born  at  Copenhagen,  October  26, 
1828.  His  youth  was  chiefly  spent  in  Iceland,  but  he 
was  instructed  in  law  and  literature  in  the  Copenhagen 
University.  His  poetical  writings  are  voluminous,  but 
his  prose  sketches  and  collections  of  popular  tales  and 
legends  were  much  better  received  by  the  public. 

An'd^r-spn,  (Adam,)  a  Scottish  political  economist, 
born  about  1690,  was  a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House  for 
forty  years.  He  was  author  of  a  well-known  History  of 
Commerce,  entitled  an  “  Historical  and  Chronological 
Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  etc.,”  (2  vols., 
1762,)  a  work  of  great  research.  Died  in  1765. 

Anderson,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  Scottish  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1580,  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Supplementum  Apollonii  Redivivi,”  (1612.) 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Anderson,  (Alexander,)  M.D.,  a  British  botanist, 
who  passed  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Saint  Vincent.  He 
wrote  an  “Account  of  a  Bituminous  Lake  or  Plain  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,”  ( 1 7S9 ;)  a  “  Description  of  the  Bread- 
Fruit  Tree,”  (1798;)  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Clove,”  (1802.)  Died  September  8,  1811. 

Anderson,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at 
Kirkconnel,  Dumfriesshire,  April  30,  1845.  He  became 
a  “surfaceman”  or  labourer  on  a  railway,  and  published 
“Songs  of  Labour,”  (1873,)  “The  Two  Angels,”  (1875,) 
“  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,”  (1879,)  etc. 

Anderson,  (Alexander,)  M.D.,  said  to  be  the 
earliest  wood-engraver  in  America,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1774,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  printer.  He 
graduated  as  a  physician  at  Columbia  College  in  1796. 
He  was  a  self-instructed  engraver,  finally  attaining  great 
skill  in  his  profession.  His  earlier  works  include  cuts 
fora  book  called  the  “  Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind,”  and 
the  first  edition  of  Webster’s  Spelling-Book.  He  died 
in  Jersey  City,  January  16,  1870. 

Anderson,  (Arthur,)  M.P.,  a  Scottish  gentleman 
noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  was  born  in 
Shetland  in  1792.  He  was  the  principal  founder,  and 
for  many  years  the  director,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Orien¬ 
tal  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Died  Feb.  28,  1868. 

Anderson,  (Christopher,)  a  British  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  He  founded  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Bible  Society.  Ilis  chief  works  are  the  “  Domestic 
Constitution,”  (1826,)  and  “Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  Died  in  1852. 

See  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Christopher  Anderson,”  by  his  nephew, 
1854;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

An'der-spn,  (Sir  Edmond,)  an  English  judge,  noted 
for  his  learning,  born  at  Broughton  about  1530.  He  was 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  from  1582 
until  his  death,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
tried  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
He  treated  the  Puritans  with  rigour,  but  his  judicial  con¬ 
duct  is  said  to  have  been  generally  moderate  and  correct. 
His  “  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Bench”  are  esteemed  good  authority.  Died  in  1605. 

See  Foss,  “Judges  of  England;”  Lloyd,  “State  Worthies.” 

Anderson,  (Galusha,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
born  at  Bergen,  Genesee  County,  New  York,  March  7, 
1832.  He  graduated  at  Rochester  University  in  1854, 
and  was  ordained  in  1856.  After  holding  important  pas¬ 
torates,  he  was  from  1866  to  1873  professor  of  homiletics 
and  church  polity  in  the  theological  school  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  from  1878  to  1888,  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  then  of  Denison  University,  and  subsequently 
professor  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

An'd^r-son,  (George,)  a  traveller,  born  in  Sleswick. 
He  traversed  Persia,  India,  China,  and  other  countries, 
between  1644  and  1650,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his 
travels,  in  German,  (1669.) 

Anderson,  (George,)  an  English  writer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Weston  in  1760;  died  in  1796. 

Anderson,  (Henry  J.,)  professor  of  mathematics, 
etc.  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  from  1825  to  1843. 
He  was  associated  with  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  published  “Geology  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch’s  Expedition,”  (1848.)  Died  in  1875. 

Anderson,  (James,)  a  Scottish  antiquary  and  histori¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1662.  He  became  a 
resident  of  London  soon  after  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  He  wrote  an  “  Essay  showing  that  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  is  Independent,”  (1705,)  and  spent  many 
years  in  making  a  collection  of  ancient  Scottish  charters, 
etc.,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  “Choice 
Treasury  (or  Collection)  of  the  Charters  and  Coins  of 
Scotland,”  (“  Selectus  Diplomatum  tt  Numismatum 
Scotiae  Thesaurus,”  1739.)  He  also  published  “Collec¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,” 
(4  vols.,  1724-28.)  Died  m  1728. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (James,)  an  ingenious  writer  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  political  economy,  born  near  Edinburgh  in  1739 
was  a  practical  farmer.  He  published  valuable  “  Essays 
relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,”  (3  vols.,  1777,) 
and  edited  a  weekly  periodical  called  “The  Bee,”  (1790- 
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94,)  which  is  highly  commended.  In  1797  he  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  he  issued  a  monthly 
periodical  called  “Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural 
History,  Arts,  and  Literature,”  (1799-1802,)  in  which  he 
developed  a  new  theory  on  rent,  that  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Malthus  and  others.  His  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  was  extensive  and  accurate.  Besides  his  other  wri¬ 
tings,  he  has  contributed  several  articles  to  the  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica.”  Died  in  1808. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (James,)  was  physician-general  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  army  at  Madras,  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  noted  for  long  and 
diligent  effdrts  to  introduce  the  cochineal,  mulberry- 
tree,  silkworm,  and  other  productions,  into  Hindostan. 
He  published  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others  on 
these  subjects.  Died  August  5,  1809. 

Anderson,  (James  Stuart  Murray,)  an  English 
writer,  born  about  1798,  graduated  as  B.A.  at  Oxford  in 
1820.  He  became  rector  of  Tormarton  about  1850,  and 
published  “The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire,”  (3  vols.,  1851.)  Died  September  27,  1869. 

Anderson,  &n'd$r-son,  (Johann,)  an  accomplished 
publicist,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1674,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Leyden  in  1697.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  by  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  in  va¬ 
rious  negotiations  at  different  European  courts.  He 
became  successively  syndic,  burgomaster,  and  senior 
burgomaster  of  his  native  city.  Died  in  1743.  He  left 
an  “Account  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Davis’  Straits,” 
(1746.) 

'  Anderson,  (John,)  zoologist,  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  October  4,  1833.  Studied  zoology, 
occupied  several  professorships  in  natural  history  in 
Scotland  and  India,  and  in  1868  accompanied  a  gov¬ 
ernment  expedition  to  Burmah  as  scientist.  In  1874 
he  accompanied  a  similar  expedition  to  China,  and  in 
1881  investigated  the  marine  zoology  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  the  results  of  his  studies  being  published 
by  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  many 
papers  on  zoology,  and  a  number  of  works  describing 
his  travels  and  researches. 

Anderson,  (Rev.  John,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  di¬ 
vine,  born  about  1671.  He  became  minister  of  Dum- 
oarton  in  1704,  and  removed  to  Glasgow  in  1720.  His 
chief  work  is  a  “  Defence  of  the  Church  Government, 
Faith,  Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,”  (1714.) 
Died  about  1722. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (Joseph,)  United  States  Senator,  born 
near  Philadelphia  in  1757.  He  was  appointed  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  1791,  judge  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio. 
Upon  its  organization  into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in 
1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
which  he  continued  an  influential  member  for  nineteen 
years,  being  twice  chosen  president  pro  tempore.  From 
1815  to  1836  he  was  First  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Died  in  1837. 

Anderson,  (Lars.)  See  Andreze,  (Laurentius.) 

Anderson,  (Martin  Brewer,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  February  12,  1815, 
graduated  in  1840  at  Waterville  College,  where  he  was 
afterwards  a  professor  of  rhetoric.  In  1850  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  became  editor  of  the  “  Recorder,”  a 
Baptist  newspaper.  From  1853  to  1888  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  Died  February 
26,  1890. 

Anderson,  (Mary,)  actress,  was  born  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  July  28,  1859.  She  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  debut  as  Juliet  in  1875,  and  subsequently 
played,  with  great  popularity,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States,  appearing  at  the  Lyceum  in  London  in 
1883.  She  married  M.  Navarro  de  Viana,  of  New 
York,  in  1890,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 

An'der-son,  (Rasmus  Bjorn,)  an  American  au¬ 
thor,  born  of  Norwegian  parents  at  Albion,  Wis¬ 
consin,  January  12,  1846,  was  educated  at  the  Norwe¬ 


gian  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Scandinavian  languages  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  retired  from  that  po¬ 
sition  in  1884.  He  was  United  States  minister  to 
Denmark,  1885-89.  Among  his  works  are  “  Jule- 
gave,”  (1872,)  “Den  Norske  Maalsag,”  (1874,) 
“America  not  Discovered  by  Columbus,”  (1874,) 
“Norse  Mythology,”  (1875,)  “Viking  Tales  of  the 
North,”  (1877,)  “  The  Younger  Edda,”  (1880,)  etc. 
With  Dr.  F.  W.  Horn,  he  wrote  a  “  History  of  the 
Scandinavian  North.” 

Anderson,  (Richard  C.,)  an  American  diplomatist, 
born  in  Kentucky  about  1750.  He  was  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  Kentucky  from  1817  to  1821,  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  1823, 
and  in  1826  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Assembly  of 
American  Nations  at  Panama.  Died  at  Panama  in  1826. 

Anderson,  (Richard  Henry,)  an  American  general, 
horn  in  South  Carolina  about  1822,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842.  He  became  a  captain  in  1855,  resigned 
in  1861,  entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  became 
lieutenant-general.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July,  1863.  Died  June  26,  1879. 

Anderson,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish  critic  and 
biographer,  born  in  Lanarkshire  in  1750.  He  resided 
in  Edinburgh  from  1790  until  his  death,  and  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  with  literary  men.  He  is  best 
known  as  editor  of  a  good  edition  of  “The  Works  of 
the  British  Poets ;  with  Prefaces  Biographical  and  Crit¬ 
ical,”  (14  vols.,  1792-1807.)  He  also  published  “The 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  (1795,)  and  “The  Life  of  Dr.  Smol¬ 
lett,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1830. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (Robert,)  a  British  poet,  born  at  Carlisle 
in  1770;  died  in  1833.  Many  of  his  ballads  and  other 
poems  are  in  the  Cumberland  dialect.  His  works  are 
chiefly  of  a  humorous  cast. 

See  “Autobiography  of  Robert  Anderson.” 

Anderson,  (Robert,)  an  American  general,  boin 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1805,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1825.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican 
war,  1846-47,  and  became  a  major  of  artillery  in  1857. 
In  the  autumn  of  i860  he  took  command  of  the  forts  of 
Charleston  harbour.  He  removed  his  garrison,  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  he 
refused  to  surrender  on  the  demand  of  Governor  Pickens. 
The  insurgents  besieged  Fort  Sumter,  and  began  to  bom¬ 
bard  it  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861.  The  bombardment 
was  kept  up  with  red-hot  shot  and  with  unremitting 
fury  for  many  hours.  Major  Anderson’s  position  having 
at  length  been  rendered  untenable  by  want  of  provisions 
and  by  the  combustion  of  part  of  the  fort,  he  surrendered 
on  the  13th  of  April.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  the  regular  army  in  May,  1861.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  ill  health,  or  some  other  reason, _  he  took 
no  further  part  in  the  civil  war.  Died  at  Nice  in  1871. 

Anderson,  (Rufus,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  August  17,  1796,  at  North  Yarmouth, 
Maine.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1818; 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  (1819-22  ;)  was  assistant 
secretary  for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  from  1824  to  1832,  and  full  secretary 
from  1832  to- 1866.  At  the  close  of  his  long  term  of  able 
service  he  was  presented  with  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
most  of  which  sum  he  turned  over  to  the  board.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  “The  Hawaiian  Islands,” 
(1864,)  “A  Heathen  Nation  Evangelized,”  (1870,)  and  a 
“  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board,”  (1872.) 
Died  May  30,  1880. 

Anderson,  (Thomas  McArthur,)  an  American 
general,  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  January  22, 
1836.  He  entered  the  civil  war  as  a  private,  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  army  and  rose  in  rank,  becoming  colonel 
of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  in  1886.  He  engaged  in 
the  war  with  Spain  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  August,  1898,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army  March  31,  1899.  He  commanded  the  first  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Philippines,  and  in  May,  1899,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes. 
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Anderson,  (William,)  a  British  naturalist  who  was 
surgeon  on  the  Resolution  in  Cook’s  second  voyage 
round  the  world,  1772-75.  He  wrote  several  short 
treatises.  Died  August  3,  1778. 

Anderson,  (William,)  a  prolific  Scottish  author, 
born  at  Edinburgh,  December  10,  1805.  Among  his 
publications  are  “  Poetical  Aspirations,”  (1830,)  “Land¬ 
scape  Lyrics,”  (1839,)  “Popular  Scottish  Biography,” 
(1842,)  “Treasury  of  History,”  etc.,  (5  vols.,)  “The 
Scottish  Nation,”  (3  large  vols.,  1853,)  “The  Young 
Voyager,”  (1855,)  etc.  Died  August  2,  1866. 

Anderson-Gar'rett,  (Elisabeth,)  M.D.,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  author  and  physician,  born  in  London  in  1837. 
Previous  to  her  marriage  in  1871  she  was  known  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Garrett.  She  received  a  medical  edu¬ 
cation  at  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris, 
where  she  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1870,  having  previously 
won  distinction  as  a  practitioner  and  as  an  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage.  She  has  also  become  prominent  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education. 

An'ders-sen,  (Adolph,)  a  celebrated  chess-player, 
born  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  July  6,  1818.  In  the  London 
chess-tournament  of  1851  he  beat  L.  Kieseritzki,  Staun¬ 
ton,  Szen,  and  Wyvill,  but  in  1858  was  beaten  at  Paris 
by  Morphy,  who  won  seven  games  out  of  eleven,  two 
being  drawn.  Anderssen  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
strongest  chess-player  that  ever  lived,  Paul  Morphy 
alone  excepted.  He  died  March  14,  1879. 

Andersson,  in'der-sQn,  (Charles  John,)  a  traveller, 
born  in  Sweden  in  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English¬ 
man.  Between  1850  and  1866  he  passed  several  years 
in  the  exploration  of  Southern  Africa,  and  made  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  that 
region.  He  published,  in  1855  ar>d  1861,  narratives  of 
his  travels.  He  continued  these  explorations  till  his 
death,  June  5,  1867. 

Andersson,  (Nils  Johan,)  a  Swedish  botanist,  born 
in  Smdland,  February  20,  1821  ;  died  in  Stockholm, 
March  27,  1880.  He  published  several  botanical  trea¬ 
tises  and  monographs  of  value,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1851-53  in  the  frigate 
“  Eugenie.” 

Andhrimnir  or  Andrimner,  In-drim'ner,  in  the 

Noise  mythology,  the  name  of  the  cook  who  boils  every 
day,  in  the  kettle  Eldhrimnir,  the  flesh  of  the  boar 
Ssehrimnir,  for  the  table  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 

Andlaw,  von,  fon  dnt'ldv,  (Franz  Xavf.r,)  a  German 
writer,  born  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  October  6,  1799.  Pie 
was  for  a  long  time  ambassador  from  Baden  to  Austria. 
His  principal  published  works  are  “Die  Frauen  in  der 
Geschichte,”  (1861,)  and  “Mein  Tagebuch,”  (1862.) 
Died  September  4,  1871. 

Andlo  (dnd'lo)  or  Andlan,  Snd'low,  written  also  An- 
delo,  Sn'deh-lo,  (Peter  Herman  of,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus 
DE  And'lo  or  And'elo,]  a  German  jurist,  of  Italian  de¬ 
scent,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  wrote  in  Latin 
on  the  Germanic  Empire  a  work  which  is  remarkable 
as  the  first  attempt  in  Germany  to  compile  a  system  of 
public  law. 

An-do5'I-des,  [’Avdo/ddj^,]  an  Athenian  orator,  born 
about  467  b.c.,  was  called  one  of  the  “Ten  Orators.” 
He  was  appointed  with  Glaucon  to  command  a  fleet  in 
432,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs. 
When  the  thirty  tyrants  obtained  power  in  404  b.c.,  he 
went  into  exile,  from  which  he  soon  returned.  He  died 
about  390  b.c.  A  few  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Andrada,  de,  di  S.n-dRl'Di,  or  Andrade,  de,  dd 
Sn-dRi'Di,  (Alfonso,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at  Toledo 
in  1590,  wrote  many  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1658. 

Andrada,  de,  d k  in-dRi'dd,  or  Andrade,  de,  dd  dn- 
dRd'dd,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  in  Alentejo 
about  1580.  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  India  and 
Thibet,  and  published  a  “New  Discovery  of  the  Grand 
Cathay,  or  Kingdom  of  Thibet,”  (1627.)  Died  at  Goa 
in  1633. 

Andrada,  de,  (Diogo  Payva,)  a  Portuguese  divine, 
born  at  Coimbra  in  1528.  He  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  published  seven 
volumes  of  sermons,  of  which  one,  “  De  Conciliorum 
Auctoritate,”  attracted  much  attention.  His  remarkable 


“Defensio  Tridentinse  Fidei”  was  published  in  1578. 
Died  in  1575. 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Diogo  Lopez,)  a 
Portuguese  preacher,  born  in  Santarem  in  1569;  died 
in  1635. 

Andrada,  de,  01  Andrade,  de,  (Fern an  Perez,)  a 
Spaniard,  surnamed  (in  the  Galician  dialect)  O  Bo, 
(“  the  Good,”)  was  a  friend  of  Henri  de  Trastamara.  He 
built,  about  1388,  a  noble  bridge  across  the  Eume. 

Andrada,  de,  (FernAo  Perez,)  a  Portuguese  naval 
officer,  commanded  a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  Albuquerque, 
who  in  1 51 1  appointed  him  admiral  of  a  fleet  of  ten 
ships  at  Malacca.  He  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Java  in  a 
sea-fight  in  1513,  and  commanded  the  first  European 
fleet  that  appeared  on  the  coast  of  China,  (1518.)  He 
was  successful  in  opening  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese. 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Francisco  Rades,) 
a  Spanish  writer  of  great  merit,  born  at  Toledo,  was 
author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Three  Spanish  Orders  of 
Chivalry,”  (1572.)  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  was  chaplain  to  Philip  II. 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Jacinto,)  an  excel¬ 
lent  Portuguese  writer,  born  at  Beja  in  1597.  He  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  das  Chas.  Died 
in  1657.  His  principal  work  is  the  Life  of  Dom  Joao 
de  Castro,  Viceroy  of  India,  (1651,)  which  is  a  model  of 
fine  writing. 

Andrada,  de,  (Paolo  Gonzalez,)  a  Portuguese 
lyric  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  wrote  a  volume  of  Spanish  poems,  (published  at 
Lisbon  in  1629.) 

Andrada  e  Sylva,  (or  Silva,)  dn-dRi'dd  d  s£l'vd, 
(Jos£  Bonifacio,)  a  distinguished  Brazilian,  born  at 
Santos  in  1765.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Coim¬ 
bra  in  Portugal,  and  returned  to  Brazil  in  1819.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  courage,  ability,  and  eloquence,  and  took 
the  lead  in  those  measures  which  in  1822  severed  Brazil 
from  Portugal  and  created  it  an  independent  empire. 
He  was  prime  minister  of  Brazil  for  a  short  time  in 
1822-23,  and  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  emperor’s 
minor  children  in  1831.  He  died  in  1838,  leaving  sev 
eral  scientific  treatises. 

His  brothers,  Antonio  Carlos  and  Martin  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Andrada,  were  both  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  eloquence,  and  both  held  high  positions  under 
the  Brazilian  government.  Antonio  Carlos  was  born 
November  1,  1773,  and  died  in  1845,  ar)d  Martin  was 
born  in  1776,  and  died  February  23,  1844.  The  two 
sons  of  Martin  Francis  de  Andrada  (JosE  Bonifacio 
and  Martin  Francis)  are  both  known  as  poets.  Jose 
published  “  Rosas  e  Goivos,”  (“  Roses  and  Gillyflowers,” 
1849,)  and  Martin  is  best  known  for  his  “  Lagrimas  e 
Sorrisos,”  (“Tears  and  Smiles,”  1847,)  and  f°r  the  drama 
of  “  Januario  Garcia.” 

See  J.  M.  Pereira  da  Sylva,  “  Plutarco  Brasileiro,”  1847;  E. 
Toaquim  da  Sylva  Mai  a,  “Jos4  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Sylva, 
Elogio  historico,”  1838;  Fletcher  and  Kidder,  “Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians,”  1868. 

Andrade,  (Jose,)  Venezuelan  statesman,  was  born 
at  Merida,  Venezuela,  in  1838.  He  was  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Venezuela  in  French  claims,  1888;  delegate 
to  Pan-American  Congress;  member  of  United  States 
and  Venezuelan  Claims  Commission,  1895;  signed 
treaty  of  arbitration  in  boundary  dispute  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  1897  ;  delegate  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Postal  Congress,  Washington,  1897;  minister 
of  Venezuela  to  England,  1899. 

Andral,  ftN'dRtl',  (Gabriel,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1797,  was  a  son  of  Guillaume, 
noticed  below.  He  published  “Clinique  Medicale,”  (4 
vols.,  1824-27,)  and  a  “  Summary  of  Pathological  An¬ 
atomy,”  (3  vols.,  1829,)  which  had  a  great  success.  He 
wrote  also  various  other  medical  works.  In  1830  he 
became  professor  of  pathology,  and  in  1839  succeeded 
Broussais  in  the  chair  of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  in 
Paris.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1842.  The 
wife  of  Dr.  Andral  was  a  daughter  of  Royer-Collard. 
Died  February  13,  1876. 

Andral,  (Guillaume,)  a  distinguished  physician,  the 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Lot  in  1769.  lie 
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oecame  a  physician  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  obtained  a 
high  position  under  Murat  at  Naples  about  1808. 

Andrdssy,  Sn-dr&s'see,  (Julius,)  Count,  (in  Hun¬ 
garian,  AndrAssy  Gyula,  on'dri-she  joo'H,)  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesman,  born  at  Zemplin,  Hungary,  March 
8,  1823,  son  of  the  public-spirited  and  patriotic  Count 
Charles  Andrassy,  who  died  in  1845.  Young  Andrdssy 
went  to  the  Diet  in  1847,  took  an  active  partin  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  and  was  in  exile  thence  till  1857,  when  he 
re-entered  Hungarian  political  life.  In  1867  he  became 
prime  minister  of  Hungary,  and  in  1871  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  for  Austria-Hungary.  He  represented  the 
empire  and  kingdom  as  first  plenipotentiary  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1878,  but  retired  from  active  public  life  in 
1879.  Died  February  r8,  1890. 

Andray.  See  Andr£. 

Andre.  See  Andrew. 

Andre.  See  Andreas. 

Andr4,  6N'dR&',  called  Syl'vius,  [in  French,  Du  Bois, 
dii  bwi',]  a  French  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Andre,  &n'dR&,  (Christian  Karl,)  a  German  teacher 
and  writer,  born  at  Hildburghausen  in  1763.  He  taught 
near  Gotha  and  at  Briinn,  and  was  editor  of  a  popular 
magazine  called  “Hesperus,”  (1809-31.)  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  “Useful  Walks  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,”  (1790,)  and  a  valuable  “  Geographico-Statis- 
tical  Description  of  the  Austrian  Empire,”  (1813.)  Died 
at  Stuttgart  in  1831. 

Andre,  (Emil,)  a  German  writer  on  the  culture  and 
management  of  forests,  was  born  at  Schnepfenthal  in 
1790.  Died  February  26,  1869. 

Andre,  ftN'dRi',  or  Saint-Andre,  s&N'tflN'dRi', 
(Francois,)  a  French  medical  writer,  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Andr4,  sometimes  written  Andray,  6NT/dR&',  (Jean,) 
a  French  historical  painter,  born  at  Paris  in  1662;  died 
in  1753. 

Andre,  (Johann,)  a  celebrated  German  composer, 
kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  born  at  Offen¬ 
bach  in  1741.  He  composed  many  operas  and  songs. 
Died  in  1799. 

Andre,  (Johann  Anton,)  a  musical  composer,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Offenbach  in  1775.  He 
:omposed  masses,  concertos,  symphonies,  etc.,  and  pub¬ 
lished  some  works  which  Mozart  left  in  manuscript. 
Died  at  Offenbach,  April  5,  1842. 

Andre,  an'dri  or  an'dre,  (John,)  an  adjutant-general 
in  the  British  army  of  the  American  Revolution,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  complicity  in  the  treason  of  Arnold,  was 
born  in  London  in  1751.  His  parents  were  from  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  educated  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  merchant.  But,  being  crossed  in  love,  he 
abandoned  the  counting-house  for  the  camp,  and  received 
his  first  commission  in  the  British  army  in  1771.  In 
1774  he  came  to  America  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Fusiliers,  and  was  among  the  officers  captured  at  Saint 
John’s  early  in  the  war  by  Montgomery.  His  varied  and 
raceful  talents  and  his  engaging  manners  appear  to 
ave  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  adjutant-gen¬ 
eral  with  the  rank  of  major,  without  his  performing  any 
distinguished  military  services.  He  held,  moreover,  a 
facile  and  at  times  satirical  pen,  and  occasionally  amused 
himself  with  caricaturing  in  rhyme  the  appearance  and 
exploits  of  the  “  rebel  ”  officers.  After  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  he  was  employed  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  with  a  body  of  loyalists  near  the 
Chesapeake,  who  were  conspiring  to  restore  the  royal 
government.  He  first  introduced  himself  to  the  notice 
of  Arnold  by  means  of  a  letter,  written  August  16,  1779, 
to  Mrs.  Arnold,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
Philadelphia. 

Major  Andre  was  employed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
conduct  the  secret  negotiations  with  Benedict  Arnold  for 
the  surrender  of  West  Point;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
assumed  the  name  of  John  Anderson.  On  the  21st  of 
September,  1780,  Major  Andre  and  Arnold  had  an  inter¬ 
view  at  the  house  of  Joshua  H.  Smith.  Arnold  furnished 
Andre  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  West  Point,  in¬ 
cluding  maps  and  plans  and  memoranda  of  the  weakest 
joints  where  an  attack  might  be  made  with  the  best 
Advantage.  He  also  gave  him  a  passport  through  the 


American  lines.  After  he  parted  from  Arnold,  Smith 
accompanied  him  beyond  the  Amennn  outDosts  and 
Andre  proceeded  towards  New  York  c°,yPby  iaTd! 
Andre  now  pursued  his  journey  in  confident  security 
until  he  had  crossed  a  small  stream  near  Tarrytown, 
when  three  men,  armed  with  muskets,  emerged  from  a 
thicket  and  brought  him  to  a  stand.  Losing  all  caution, 
he  exclaimed,  “Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our 
party ?”  “  What  party?”  asked  the  leader.  “The  lower 
party,”  said  Andre.  “We  do,”  was  the  reply.  Andr^ 
then  declared  himself  a  British  officer  on  important 
business,  who  must  not  be  detained  a  moment.  To  his 
consternation,  the  party  now  declared  themselves  Ameri- 
cans,  and  told  Andre  he  was  their  prisoner.  Recovering 
himself,  he  attempted  to  pass  off  his  former  declaration 
as  a  subterfuge,  saying  he  was  a  Continental  officer 
procuring  information  from  below,  and  showed  a  pass 
from  General  Arnold.  The  suspicions  of  his  captors, 
however,  were  fully  aroused,  and,  on  searching  his  per¬ 
son,  the  papers  furnished  him  by  Arnold  were  found 
between  his  stockings  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  As  a 
last  resort,  Andre  offered  them  his  horse  and  watch, 
or  any  reward  they  might  name,  if  they  would  let  him 
go.  But  the  sturdy  republicans  were  not  to  be  bribed. 
They  conducted  him  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  North  Castle, 
and  delivered  him  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  handwriting  of  Arnold  in  the  papers  found, 
and  perceiving  that  they  were  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
Colonel  Jameson  forwarded  them  by  express  to  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Hartford,  and  then,  with  an  obtuseness  almost 
incredible,  was  about  to  send  Andre  to  Arnold  with  a  let¬ 
ter  stating  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  papers  found  on  him.  Major  Talmadge,  ar¬ 
riving  soon  after,  immediately  suspected  Arnold,  and,  by 
earnest  entreaty,  prevailed  on  Jameson  to  detain  Andr^ ; 
but  the  letter  was  suffered  to  go  on  and  furnish  Arnold 
timely  warning  to  make  his  escape.  Andre  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  and  condemned  to  be  hung  as  a  spy.  He 
admitted  freely  who  he  was,  and  for  what  purpose  he 
came  within  the  American  lines,  but  declined  disclosing 
anything  implicating  any  other  person.  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton  made  great  efforts  to  secure  his  release.  It  was 
intimated  to  him  that  Andre  would  be  given  up  on  the 
surrender  of  Arnold ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  thought  o£ 
Andre  requested  that  his  sentence  might  be  commuted 
to  being  shot ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  plot  in  which  he 
was  implicated  forbade  any  indulgence  being  shown  him. 
He  was  executed  at  Tappantown  on  the  morning  of  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1780,  conducting  himself  with  great  fortitude  to 
the  last.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  sketched, 
with  pen  and  ink,  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself,  which 
is  now  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale  College.  In 
1821  his  remains  were  transferred  to  England  and  in¬ 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  names  of  his  captors 
were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van 
Wart.  They  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Congress,  and 
in  1853  a  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory  on 
the  site  of  Andre’s  arrest.  Joshua  H.  Smith  was  tried 
for  treason,  but  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  his  ignorance 
of  Arnold’s  traitorous  designs. 

See  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography 
Winthrop  Sargent,  “  Life  and  Career  of  Major  John  Andr£,”  1861 ; 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  for  December,  i860. 

Andr6,  6N'dR&',  L’AbbI!:,  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
Marseilles,  lived  between  1750  and  1800.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  D’Aguesseau,  (13  vols., 

1759-90.) 

Andre,  (Rudolph,)  a  German  writer  on  rural  econ¬ 
omy,  born  at  Gotha  in  1792,  was  a  brother  of  Emil, 
above  noticed,  and  was  a  practical  cultivator.  It  is 
stated  that  he  first  described  the  art  of  improving  races 
of  animals.  Died  in  1825. 

Andre,  (Marshal  Saint.)  See  Saint-Andr3. 

Andre,  (Val^re.)  See  Andreas,  (Valerius.) 

Andre,  (Yves  Marie,)  a  French  Jesuit  writer,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Caen,  born  in  1675  in  Brit¬ 
tany  ;  died  in  1 764.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  an  “  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Beautiful,”  (1741,)  a  work  of  considerable  merit. 

Andrea,  Sn-dra'S,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  histori¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Barletta  in  1519. 

Andrea,  (Giovanni,)  a  famous  Italian  canonist,  born 
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It  Mugello,  Tuscany,  1275.  He  held  several  pro¬ 

fessorships  of  law,  winning  great  applause  as  a  teacher. 
He  died  of  plague  at  Bologna  in  1348.  His  extant 
writings  <ire  mostly  commentaries  and  glosses  on  the 
canon  law,  and  on  other  canonists. 

Andrea,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  scholar,  born  at 
Vigevano  in  1417,  became  Bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  editor  of  several  claS' 
sical  works  published  at  Rome,  among  which  are  “Cse 
sar’s  Works,”  (1469;)  “The  Decades  of  Livy,”  (1470;) 
“The  Works  of  Virgil,”  (about  1470;)  “Pliny’s  Natural 
History,”  (1470,)  and  “Cicero’s  Orations,”  (1471.)  Died 
in  1475. 

Andrea,  written  also  Andreas,  (Onufrio,)  a  Nea¬ 
politan  poet,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  heroic  poem, 
called  “  Italia  Liberata,”  (1646.)  He  was  ranked  among 
the  best  Italian  poets  of  his  time  by  Crescimbeni.  Died 
about  1650. 

Andrea  Pisano,  (pe-s&'no,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Pisa  about  1270,  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicola  and  Giovanni  Pisani.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  abandoned  the  Gothic  style  for  the  antique 
models  of  Greece.  He  was  invited  to  Florence  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  sculptures  of  the  fa9ade  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore.  At  the  death  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  Andrea  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  public  works  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  designed  the  Castello  di  Scarperia  and  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Pistoja.  His  master-piece 
of  sculpture  was  the  bronze  rilievi  of  the  gates  of  the 
baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  (1339,)  now  re¬ 
placed  by  other  gates.  Died  at  Florence  about  1348. 

His  son  Nino  was  an  able  sculptor,  and  finished  some 
of  his  father’s  works. 

See  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Andrea,  (Zoan  or  Giovanni,)  a  skilful  Italian  en¬ 
graver,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  copied  and  imitated  the  prints  of  Man¬ 
tegna.  His  works  are  rare,  and  command  high  prices. 

See  Ottley,  “Early  History  of  Engraving.” 

Andrea,  d\  dln-dRa'S,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
jurist  of  Naples,  born  near  Amalfi  in  1625  ;  died  in 
1698. 

Andrea,  d’,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  in 
Naples,  April  12,  1812  ;  became  Bishop  of  Sabina,  and  in 
1852  was  created  a  cardinal.  In  1867  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and  subjected  to  discipline  for  his  alleged  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Papal  See.  Died  at  Rome,  May  15,  1868. 

Andrea  del  Castagno.  See  Castagno. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  or  Vannucchi.  See  Sarto. 

Andrea  di  Luigi.  See  Luigi. 

Andreae,  &n-dRa'&,  (Abraham,)  a  Swedish  prelate, 
born  in  Anger mannl and.  He  was  elected  Archbishop 
of  Upsal  in  1593,  before  which  date  he  had  opposed  the 
attempt  of  King  John  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Sweden.  He  died  in  prison  in  1607. 

Andreae  or  Andrea,  in-dRa'&,  (or  Andreas,  Hn- 
dRa'&s,)  (Jacob  or  James,)  an  eminent  German  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian,  born  at  Waiblingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in 
1528.  He  was  ordained  deacon  at  Stuttgart  in  1546, 
after  which  he  became  professor  at  Tubingen.  He 
performed  many  long  journeys  in  Germany  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  Lutheran  worship,  and  acquired  great  influ¬ 
ence  by  his  learning,  energy,  and  eloquence.  He  was 
president  of  a  board  of  five  who,  in  1580,  produced  the 
“  Formula  Concordiae,”  a  summary  and  symbol  of  faith 
then  adopted,  and  still  recognized,  by  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  wrote  many  polemical  works  against  the 
Calvinists  and  Papists.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “  Vitae  Germanorum  Theologorum J.  V. 
Andrew,  “Fama  Andreana  reflorescens,”  etc.,  1630;  Lbbrbt 
“Programmata  III.  de  J.  Andreae  Vita,”  1799. 

Andreae,  in'dre-e  or  Hn-dRa'^,  [Fr.  Andr£,  6n'- 
dR&',]  (Johannes  or  Giovanni,)  an  eminent  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  born  near  Florence  about  1275.  He 
was  professor  at  Bologna  for  many  years.  Died  in  1348. 
He  was  reputed  the  most  celebrated  canonist  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  “  Commentaries  on  the  Decre¬ 
tals”  were  highly  esteemed. 

See  Fantuzzi,  “Scrittori  Bolognesi;”  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittori 
d’ Italia.” 

Andreae,  (Johann  Georg  Reinhardt,)  a  German 


apothecary,  born  at  Hanover  in  1724.  He  wrote  treat 
ises  on  chemistry,  botany,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Hanover  Magazine,”  and  “  Letters  from  Switzerland,” 
(2d  edition,  1776.)  Died  in  1793. 

Andreae  or  Andrea,  [Fr.  Andr£,  6N'dR&',]  (Jo¬ 
hann  Valentin,)  a  German  satirical  writer  of  great 
merit,  born  at  Herrenberg,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  August, 
1586,  was  a  grandson  of  Jacob  Andreae,  (1528-90.)  He 
became  deacon  at  Vaihingen  in  1614,  town-pastor  at 
Calw  in  1620,  court  preacher  at  Stuttgart  in  1639,  and 
ecclesiastic  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wol- 
fenbuttel  in  1642.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  Rosi- 
crucians  is  ascribed  to  him  by  some  writers;  but  the 
disputes  on  this  question  have  not  dispelled  its  obscurity. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “  Hundred  Satirical  Dialogues,” 
(“  Menippus,  sive  Dialogorum  Satiricorum  Centuria,” 
1617.)  He  showed  a  liberal  philosophical  spirit  in  his 
Latin  work  entitled  “  The  Images  of  the  Virtues  and 
Vices  of  Human  Life,”  (1619.)  He  also  published 
poems  in  German,  which  are  praised  by  Herder.  Died 
in  1654.  “Andreae,”  says  Hallam,  “was  a  man  above 
his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to  the  narrow  and  pe¬ 
dantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theologians.” 

See  Seybold,  “ Selbstbiographien  beriihmter  Manner,”  1799;  W. 
Hossbach,  “J.  V.  Andre®  und  seiner  Zeitalter  dargestellt,”  1819; 
Flogel,  “Geschichte  der  Komischen  Literatur.” 

Andreae,  (Laurentius,)  [Sw.  Lars  An'derson,] 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  into  Sweden.  He  was  converted  to  the 
Protestant  faith  in  1520,  and  appears  to  have  become 
soon  after  the  principal  adviser  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who 
appointed  him  chancellor.  In  1526  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Swedish.  He 
afterwards  incurred  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  1552. 

See  Gezelius,  “Biographiskt- Lexicon.” 

Andreae,  (Tobias,)  a  German  Cartesian  philosopher, 
born  at  Braunfels  in  1604,  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Groningen.  Died  in  1676. 

Andreae,  (Tobias,)  a  German  physician  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Bremen  in  1633 ;  died 
at  Franeker  in  1685. 

Andreani,  Sn-dRi-J'nee,  (Andrea,)  a  noted  Italian 
engraver,  surnamed  Mantuano,  (t.e.  the  “Mantuan,”) 
born  at  Mantua  about  1540;  died  in  1623.  He  carried 
to  great  perfection  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  in 
chiaroscuro.  His  master-piece  is  “The  Triumph  of 
Caesar.” 

An'dre-as,  [Gr.  ’Avdpeaf,]  the  name  of  several  an¬ 
cient  physicians,  none  of  whom  is  of  sufficient  note  to 
deserve  a  place  here. 

An'dreas,  an  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 

An'dreas  surnamed  Creten'sis,  (“of  Crete,”)  a 
native  of  Damascus,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Crete 
near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

Andreas,  (Italian.)  See  Andrea. 

Andreas,  in-dRa'ds,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  in  Sweden, 
wrote  “  Hexaemeron,”  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Creation, 
and  was  author  or  compiler  of  the  “Laws  of  Zealand.” 
Died  in  1228. 

An-dre'as  or  An'drew,  (of  Naples,)  called  also 
Andreasso,  Sn-dRi-^s'so,  born  about  1324,  was  the 
second  son  of  Carobert,  King  of  Hungary.  His  marriage 
with  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1331,  and  she  became  queen  regnant  in  1334. 
A  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him  by  sev¬ 
eral  princes  and  barons  of  Naples,  he  was  assassinated 
in  1345- 

Andreas,  Sn-dRa'&s,  a  liberal  German  prelate,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Crain,  (Carniola,)  attempted  to  reform  the 
Romish  Church,  the  corruptions  of  which  he  boldly  ex¬ 
posed.  He  was  committed  to  prison  and  strangled  in 
1484. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Andreas  or  Andrew,  (John,)  surnamed  Ratisbo- 
nen'sis,  (w.  “  of  Ratisbon,”)  sometimes  called  Andreas 
Magister,  (i.e.  “Andrew  the  Master,”)  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  chronicler  who  lived  about  the  year  1400. 

Andreas,  (Onuphrius.)  See  Andrea,  (Onufrio.) 
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Andreas,  in-dRa'is,  or  Andr6,  ftN'dRk',  (Valerius,, 
a  Flemish  bibliographer,  born  in  Brabant  in  1588.  He 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  law  at  Louvain. 
His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  “  Bibliotheca 
Belgica,”  (1623,)  a  work  of  some  value  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  eminent  Belgians.  Died  in  1656. 

See  F^LixNfcvE,  “V.  A»dr6  professeurd’H^breu,  etc.,”  1846;  K. 
Vanderlinden,  “V.  Andres  Prsconium,”  1850. 

Andr^-Bardon.  See  Dandr6. 

Andre  du  Bois.  See  Andr6  Sylvius. 

Andree,  &n'dra,  (Karl  Theodor,)  a  German  geog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Brunswick,  October  20,  1808,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jena,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  journalist,  and  published  numerous  valuable  geo¬ 
graphical  works,  largely  upon  America.  Died  at  Wil- 
dungen,  August  10,  1875.  His  son  Richard,  (born 
February  26,  1835,)  a  geographer  and  ethnologist,  has 
made  special  studies  regarding  the  Slavic  peoples, 
especially  the  Wends  and  Czechs. 

Andree,  (S.A.,)  a  Swedish  engineer,  born  about 
1855.  He  was  examiner-in-chief  at  the  patent  office, 
and  in  1896  projected  a  balloon  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole.  He  started,  with  two  companions,  from  Danes 
Island,  north  of  Spitzbergen,  July  n,  1897,  since  when 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him. 

Andrei,  Hn-dRa'e  or  &n-dRa',  or  An'drew,  (Yaro 
slavitch,  yS-ro-sfPvitch,)  a  younger  brother  of  Alexan- 
der-Nevsky,  waged  war  against  Batoo-  (or  Batou-)  Khan 
the  Mogul.  Died  in  1264. 

Andrei  or  Andrew,  surnamed  Yoorevitch  or  You- 
Revitch,  yoo'r£-vitch,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  born  in 
mo,  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  extended  his  dominions 
by  conquest.  He  was  assassinated  in  1174. 

Andreini,  Sn-dRi-ee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
actor  and  writer  of  comedies,  born  at  Pistoja,  lived 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1620. 

Andreini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  also  an  actor  and  writer,  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1578;  died  about  1650.  Besides  other  successful 
works,  he  wrote  a  sacred  drama  entitled  “L’Adamo,” 
(U-d&'mo,)  (or  “Adam,”  1613,)  from  which  Milton  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  “  Paradise 
Lost.” 

Andreini,  (Isabella,)  a  native  of  Padua,  the  wife  of 
Francesco,  noticed  above,  was  both  an  accomplished 
actress  and  a  poetess.  Though  greatly  admired  for  her 
personal  attractions,  she  maintained  an  irreproachable 
character.  Died  in  1604,  aged  forty-two.  Among  her 
poems  is  “Mirtilla,  a  Pastoral  Fable,”  (1588.) 

Andreini,  (Pietro  Andrea,)  a  learned  Italian  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Florence  about  1650;  died  in  1720. 

Andrelini,  5n-dR&-lee'nee,  (Publio  Fausto,)  [in 
Latin,  Pub'lius  Faus'tus  Andreli'nus,]  an  Italian 
writer  of  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Forli  about  1450. 
In  1489  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  VIII.  professor 
of  classical  literature  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1518.  His  pretensions  as  a  poet  were  ridi¬ 
culed  by  Erasmus,  who  said  his  verses  lacked  only  one 
syllable,  i.e.  sense. 

Andreoli,  dn-dRi-o'lee,  (Giorgio  da  Gubbio — d& 
goob'be-o,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  worker  in  terra-cotta, 
lived  about  1500. 

Andreossi  or  Andr^ossy,  fiN'dRVo'se',  (Antoine 
Francois,)  Count  of,  a  distinguished  French  military 
officer  and  engineer,  born  at  Castelnaudary,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  in  1761.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Italy, 
(1796,)  became  general  of  brigade  about  1797,  and  went 
to  Egypt  in  1798.  He  contributed,  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Cairo,  to  the  labours  of  the  “  Commission  of 
Egypt,”  and  wrote  excellent  memoirs  on  Lake  Menza- 
leh  and  the  natron  lakes.  He  officiated  as  chief  of  the 
staff  of  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799,  and 
was  made  general  of  division,  and  appointed  succes¬ 
sively  ambassador  to  London,  Vienna,  and  Constan¬ 
tinople.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (1814) 
he  was  recalled  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  remained 
in  private  life  till  the  revolution  of  March,  1815,  when 
he  again  accepted  office  under  Napoleon  as  the  head  of 
the  war  department.  After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  he  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  sent  to 


I  negotiate  an  armistice  with  the  allied  powers,  on  which 
j  occasion  he  gave  his  ready  consent  to  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  ol 
Sciences  in  1826,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1827,  and  died  in  1828.  He  left,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Journey  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  Essay  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  Delta  of  Thrace,”  (1818.) 

See  Marion,  “Notice  ndcrologique  sur  le  Comte  Aadrfoeri." 
1843;  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G<hx$rale.” 

Andrdossy  or  Andreossi,  (Francois,)  an  ancestor 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1633.  He  was  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  engineer,  and  deserves  es¬ 
pecial  notice  as  the  projector  o"f  the  Canal  of  Langue¬ 
doc.  Died  in  16S8. 

Andreozzi,  &n-dR&-ot'see,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  dra¬ 
matic  composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1763 ;  died  in  1826. 

Andres,  Hn'dRgs,  (Bonaventura  Johann,)  a  teamed 
Jesuit,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1744;  died  in  1822. 

Andres,  jln-dR^s',  (Carlos,)  a  Spanish  lawyer,  born 
near  Valencia  in  1753.  IJe  translated  into  Spanish  several 
works  of  his  brother  Juan  Andres.  Died  in  1820. 

Andres,  (Juan,)  a  most  learned  Spanish  author,  born 
at  Planes,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in  1740,  joined 
the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  1754.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  Spain  in  1767,  he  went  first  to  Corsica 
and  afterwards  to  Italy.  The  most  important  and  best- 
known  of  his  numerous  works  is  that  entitled  “On  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  all  Literatuie,” 
(“  Dell’  Origine,  de’  Progressi,  e  dello  Stato  attuale  d’ogni 
Letteratura,”  7  vols.,  1782-99.)  He  was  appointed  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  prefect  or  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Naples  in  1806.  His  best  works  are  in  Italian,  al¬ 
though  he  sometimes  wrote  in  Latin,  and  occasionally  in 
Spanish.  His  “Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Galileo” 
(1776)  is  particularly  commended.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Andres  de  Gusseme,  in-dR§s'  di  goos's^t-mi, 
(Tomas,)  a  Spanish  numismatist  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Andres  de  Uztarroz,  Hn-ditSs'  d&  ooth-t&r-rbth', 
(Juan  Francisco,)  an  eminent  Spanish  historian  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Saragossa  about  1606.  He  obtained 
the  title  of  chronicler  of  the  kingdom.  Among  his  numer¬ 
ous  works  is  one  called  “Annals  of  the  Crown  and 
Kingdom  of  Aragon,”  (1663.)  Died  in  1653. 

Andrevi,  Sn-dR&'vee,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  musi¬ 
cian,  born  near  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  of  Italian  parents, 
m  1785.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Treatise  on  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint,”  which  was  translated  into  French, 
and  composed  numerous  sacred  pieces.  Died  at  Barce¬ 
lona  in  1844. 

An'drew,  [Gr.  ’Avfyeag;  Fr.  Andr£,  &N'dRi';  Lat 
An'dreas,]  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was  a 
brother  of  Saint  Peter,  and  a  fisherman  of  Galilee.  Pie 
appears  to  have  found  the  Messiah  and  become  his  dis¬ 
ciple  before  any  other  of  the  twelve,  with  perhaps  one 
exception.  (See  John  i.  40.)  He  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  in  Greece,  Thrace,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  north  of  the  Danube.  Tradition  adds  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  at  Patrae,  (now  Patras,)  in  Achaia.  (See 
Matthew  iv.  18,  x.  2;  Mark  i.  16,  xiii.  3;  Luke  vi.  14; 
John  vi.  8,  xii.  22.) 

An'drew  or  Andrds,  on'drls,  the  name  of  three 
Hungarian  kings  of  the  line  of  Arpad,  between  1046  and 
1301.  Andrew  I.  ascended  the  throne  about  1046;  died 
about  1060. 

Andrew  II.  of  Hungary,  born  about  1176,  began  to 
reign  in  1205.  In  1222,  seven  years  after  King  John  of 
England  had  granted  the  Magna  Charta  to  his  barons, 
Andrew  II.,  scarcely  less  weak  than  his  English  con¬ 
temporary,  promulgated  the  Golden  Bull,  or  Magna 
Charta  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  following  remarkable 
clause  occurs  :  “  If  wre,  or  any  of  our  successors,  ever  at 
any  time  wish  to  act  contrary  to  this  our  ordinance,  then 
let  our  bishops  and  the  other  barons  and  nobles  of  our 
kingdom,  all  and  sundry,  present  and  to  come,  have  the 
free  power  of  resisting  and  contradicting  us  and  our  suc¬ 
cessors,  as  a  perpetual  privilege,  without  the  reproach 
of  any  want  of  fidelity.”  This  provision  was  confirmed 
and  sworn  to  by  every  successive  king  of  Hungary  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years.  In  1687  it  was  modified 
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with  the  consent  of  the  states.  Andrew  died  in  1235, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bela. 

Andrew  III.,  King  of  Hungary,  a  grandson  of  An¬ 
drew  II.,  was  born  at  Venice.  He  began  to  reign  in 
I290.  The  pope  claimed  Hungary  as  a  fief  of  the  pope¬ 
dom,  and  made  a  donation  of  it  to  Charles  Martel,  son 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  army  was  defeated  by  An¬ 
drew  (1291)  at  Agram.  He  died  in  1 301,  and  was  the 
last  king  of  the  line  of  Arpad. 

Andrew  of  Crete.  See  Andreas. 

Andrew,  Prince  of  Russia.  See  Andrei. 

Andrew  of  Pisa.  See  Andrea  Pisano. 

An'drew,  (James,)  a  Scottish  mathematician  and 
grammarian,  born  in  1774  >  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1833* 

An'drew,  (James  Osgood,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
bishop,  was  born  in  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  May  3, 
1794.  He  preached  mostly  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1832.  In  1844  he 
married  a  lady  who  owned  slaves ;  and  from  this  fact 
grew  the  dispute  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
‘‘Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South”  in  1845.  He 
became  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  new  organization. 
Died  in  Mobile,  March  1,  1871.  He  wrote  several 
religious  works.  (Sec  his  “  Life  and  Letters,”  by  G.  G. 
Smith,  1882.) 

An'drew,  (John  Albion,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Windham,  Maine,  in  May,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  about  1837,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1840.  He  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  by  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  by  the  Republicans  of  Boston 
in  1858.  In  i860  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  one  year.  Within  a  week  after  President 
Lincoln’s  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  April  15, 
1861,  he  dispatched  five  regiments  in  answer  to  that 
summons.  He  was  elected  Governor  the  second  time, 
in  1861,  and  afterwards  re-elected  at  three  successive 
elections.  In  his  message  of  January,  1862,  he  said, 
“  The  great  rebellion  must  be  put  down,  and  its  pro¬ 
moters  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  own  ambition. 
The  greatest  crime  of  history  must  receive  a  doom  so 
swift  and  sure  that  the  enemies  of  popular  government 
shall  stand  in  awe  while  they  contemplate  the  elastic 
energy  and  conccntrative  power  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  and  a  free  people.”  Governor  Andrew  acquired 
great  and  well-deserved  popularity  by  his  assiduous  at¬ 
tention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  by  the 
fervid  eloquence  with  which  he  animated  the  people 
during  the  civil  war,  and  by  his  persistent  efforts  for  the 
arming  and  liberation  of  the  negroes.  He  died,  deeply 
lamented,  in  October,  1867. 

An'drews,  (Alexander,)  an  English  author  and 
journalist,  born  in  1824.  lie  contributed  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  British  magazines,  and  wrote  “  A  History  of  British 
Journalism,”  (2  vols.,  1856.)  Died  November  9,  1873. 

An'drews,  (Annie  M.,)  an  American  lady,  born 
about  1835.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  as  a  nurse  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1855. 

Andrews,  (Christopher  Columbus,)  was  born 
at  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  October  27,  1829. 
He  studied  law;  removed  to  Minnesota;  entered  the 
Union  army  as  private  during  the  civil  war,  and  was 
promoted  to  brevet  major-general.  He  was  United 
States  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1869-77; 
consul-general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1882-85;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  chief  forest-fire  warden  of  Minnesota.  He 
wrote  works  on  Brazil,  administrative  reform,  etc. 

Andrews,  (Ebenezer  S.,)  an  American  publisher, 
born  in  Boston  in  1766.  As  a  partner  cf  Isaiah  Thomas, 
he  established  a  publishing  house  at  Baltimore  in  1794, 
and  another  at  Albany  in  1796.  Died  in  1851. 

Andrews,  (Edward  Gayer,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
bishop,  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  educator, 
was  born  in  New  Hartford,  New  York,  August  7,  1825. 
He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1847,  and  was  ordained  an  elder  in  1850.  In 
1872  he  was  made  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


Andrews,  (Ethan  Allen,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  New  Britain,  in  Connecticut, 
in  1787,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  He  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  school-books,  chiefly  designed  for  those  com¬ 
mencing  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  Andrews  and 
Stoddard’s  “  Latin  Grammar”  in  particular  has  had  an 
extensive  circulation.  His  most  important  work  is  an 
excellent  Latin-English  Lexicon,  (1850,)  on  the  basis  of 
Freund’s  “  Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache.”  Died 
in  1858. 

Andrews,  (Elisha  Benjamin,)  an  American 
educator,  was  born  at  Hillsdale,  New  Hampshire, 
January  10,  1844.  He  served  in  the  civil  war,  losing 
an  eye.  Graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1870,  and 
in  theology  in  1874,  and,  after  filling  several  positions, 
became  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  at 
Brown  University  in  1882,  of  political  economy  and 
finance  at  Cornell  in  1888,  and  president  of  Brown 
University  in  1889.  He  resigned  in  1898,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  dissatisfaction  of  trustees  with  his  belief  in 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  since  July,  1898.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works  on  history  and  economics,  in¬ 
cluding  “  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the 
United  States.” 

An'drews,  (Henry,)  an  English  artist  and  botanist, 
who  resided  in  London.  He  published  a  series  of  col¬ 
oured  engravings  with  descriptions  of  rare  plants,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Botanist’s  Repository,”  (10  vols.,  1797-1814.) 
Among  his  other  works  is  a  “  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Rosa,”  with  coloured  figures. 

Andrews,  (James  Petit,)  an  English  historical  wri¬ 
ter,  born  near  Newbury,  in  Berks,  in  1737.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  Great  Britain  connected  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe,”  (vol.  i.,  part  i.,  1794,  part  ii., 
1 795,)  a  work  of  some  merit,  which  was  never  finished. 
It  is  composed  on  a  new  plan,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a  curious  and  amusing  collec¬ 
tion  of  “Anecdotes,  etc.,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1789,) 
and  a  “  Continuation  of  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain”  (1  vol.,  1796)  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  Died 
in  1797. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1797. 

Andrews,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  English  historian,  foi 
whose  biography  we  find  scanty  materials:  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Den¬ 
mark,”  (2  vols.,  1774,)  and  a  “  Plistory  of  the  War  with 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,”  (4  vols.,  1785-86). 
lie  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  in  1809.  “  By  his 

death,”  says  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  “  the  nation  is 
deprived  of  an  able  historian  and  a  profound  scholar.” 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  February,  1809. 

Andrews  or  Andre wes,  an'druz,  (Lancelot,)  an 
English  divine  of  great  learning,  was  born  in  London  in 
1  £55,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  attained 
distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  became  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  in  1601.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  divines  selected 
to  translate  the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  work  called  “Torture  of 
Tortus,”  (“Tortura  Torti,”  1605,)  in  which  he  de¬ 
fended  the  authority  of  kings  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
answer  to  Matthew  Tortus.  He  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Ely  in  1609  and  made  a  privy  councillor.  In 
1618  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and 
became  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  tie  died  in  1626, 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  moderation,  and 
charity.  Among  his  most  popular  works  we  may  name 
his  “  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and  Meditations  for 
every  Day  in  the  Week,”  and  a  “Manual  of  Directions 
for  tne  Visitation  of  the  Sick.” 

Andrews,  (Miles  Peter,)  M.P.,  an  English  drama¬ 
tist,  but  more  noted  as  a  man  of  fashion  than  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  was  a  son  of  a  merchant  of  London,  and  inherited  a 
fortune.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  one  of  which  is 
called  “Better  Late  than  Never,”  (1700.)  He  repre- 
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sented  Bewdley  in  Parliament  from  about  1790  till  his 
death.  His  dinners  and  entertainments  were  celebrated. 
Died  in  1814. 

See  “  Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Andrews,  (Samuel  James,)  an  American  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  July  21,  1817.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1839,  became  a  lawyer 
in  1846,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  a  Congregation- 
alist  preacher.  After  serving  as  instructor  for  some  years 
in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  he  became  in 
1868  a  clergyman  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  (Irvingite) 
Church  in  Hartford.  He  published  “The  Life  of  our 
Lord.” 

Andrews,  (Stephen  Pearl,)  an  American  lawyer 
and  writer,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1812.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  works  on  Phonography,  Universology,  the  Science 
of  Society,  Love,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  a  Universal 
Language,  etc.  Died  May  21,  1886. 

An'drews,  (Thomas,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  chemist,  born 
in  Belfast,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1835.  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Royal  Society,  in  1845,  a  medal  for  his 
researches  into  the  heat  produced  by  chemical  combina¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1885. 

Andrews,  (Thomas,)  physicist,  was  born  at  Shef¬ 
field,  England,  in  1847,  and  in  1871  succeeded  his 
father  as  proprietor  of  the  Wortley  Iron  Works.  For 
many  years  he  made  careful  researches  in  metallurgy, 
physics,  and  engineering,  studying  the  effects  of  con¬ 
cussion,  heat  and  cold,  and  magnetism,  and  publishing 
many  valuable  papers  on  these  and  other  subjects. 

Andri.  See  Andry. 

Andria,  Hn'dRe-i,  (Nicola  or  Niccol6,)  an  ablr 
Italian  scientific  writer,  born  in  Otranto  in  1748.  lie 
became  successively  professor  of  natural  history,  ( 1 775») 
physiology,  (1801,)  and  the  theory  of  medicine,  (1808,) 
at  the  University  of  Naples.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,”  in  Latin,  (1786,) 
“  Institutes  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  (“  Institu¬ 
tions  Medicinae  Practicae,”  1790,)  and  “General  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Theory  of  Life,”  (1804.)  Died  in 
1814.  His  Latin  works  have  been  translated  into  Italian, 
and  the  last  of  the  above-named  into  French. 

Andriessens,  dn'dR^s'sSns,  (Anton,)  a  skilful  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1746.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  that  city.  Died  in 
1813. 

Andriessens,  (J.,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1742,  was  a  painter  of  history  and  land¬ 
scape,  and  a  distinguished  teacher  of  art.  Several  emi¬ 
nent  artists  were  pupils  of  his  school  at  Amsterdam. 
Died  in  1819. 

Andrieu  or  Andrieux,  flN'dRe'uh',  (Bertrand,) 
a  celebrated  French  medallist  and  mint  engraver,  born 
at  Bordeaux  about  1760.  He  worked  in  Paris,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  minuteness  and  correctness  of  execution.  He 
engraved  medals  for  the  most  important  events  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Na¬ 
poleon  crossing  the  Alps,”  “  The  Battle  of  Marengo,” 
and  “The  Peace  of  Vienna.”  Died  in  1822. 

Andrieux,  SN'dRe'uh',  (Francois  Guillaume  Jean 
Stanislas,)  a  popular  French  dramatist  and  poet,  born 
at  Strasburg  in  1759.  He  studied  law,  which  he  prac¬ 
tised  for  some  years.  In  1787  he  produced  a  successful 
comedy,  “The  Giddy-Heads,”  (“  Les  fiitourdis.”)  He 
hailed  the  Revolution  with  joy ;  he  was  chosen  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1798,  and  of  the 
Tribunat  in  1800.  Having  been  removed  from  this 
office,  on  account  of  his  independence,  in  1802,  he  re 
nounced  politics.  In  1804  he  became  professor  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Itcole  Polytechnique,  and 
librarian  of  the  Senate.  He  was  chosen,  at  the  unani¬ 
mous  desire  of  the  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
professor  of  literature  in  the  College  of  France  in  1814, 
which  position  he  held  nearly  twenty  years.  As  a  lec¬ 
turer  he  was  very  popular.  In  1829  he  was  elected  per¬ 
petual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  several  comedies  in  verse,  one  of 
which  is  called  “La  Comedienne,”  (1816,)  occasional 
poems,  and  “  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Belles- 
Lettres.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1833. 


See  A.  H.  Taillandier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvragei 
cL’Andrieux,”  1850;  M.  Thiers,  “  Discours  sur  Andrieux,”  in  the 
“Recueil  de  1’AcacUmie  Fran^aise,”  1830-39;  also  article  by  A.  H. 
Taillandier,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Andrioli,  in-dRe-o'lee, (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  paintei 
of  Verona,  lived  about  1610. 

Andriolli,  in-dRe-ol'lee,  (Michel  Angelo,)  a  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical  writer  of  Verona,  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  a  “  Manual  of 
Practical  Medicine,”  (1700,)  and  other  medical  works  of 
some  merit. 

An-dris'cus,  [Gr.  ’A vtipionw;,]  a  native  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  in  Asia  Minor,  declared  himself,  about  150  b.c.,  the 
son  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  assumed  the  name 
of  Philip,  (whence  he  was  called  Pseudo-Philippus,  i.e, 
the  “false  Philip,”)  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Macedonia.  He  defeated  one  Roman  army,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  himself  and  taken  prisoner  by  Caecilius 
Metellus,  148  b.c. 

Androcle.  See  Androcles. 

An'dro-cleg,  PA vdpot&qg,]  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  after  whose  exile,  415  b.c.,  ne  be¬ 
came  the  chief  of  the  democratic  party  at  Athens.  He 
was  assassinated  in  41 1  b.c. 

Androcles  or  An'dro-clus,  [Fr.  Androcle,  5n'- 
dRok’l',]  a  slave  who  lived  at  Rome  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  subject  of  a  well-known 
story,  which  is  briefly  as  follows.  He  ran  away  from 
his  master,  and  bid  himself  in  a  wild  region  of  Africa, 
where  he  extracted  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  lion  that 
he  met  in  a  cave.  The  grateful  animal,  in  return, 
shared  with  Androcles  the  products  of  the  chase  for 
several  years.  Having  been  caught  by  his  master,  An¬ 
drocles  was  condemned  to  fight  in  the  circus  with  a  lion, 
which  proved  to  be  his  former  friend,  and  received  him 
with  caresses.  Androcles  was  then  pardoned  and  set 
free.  This  remarkable  narrative  is  related  by  Aulus 
Gellius  on  the  authority  of  one  who  affirmed  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  scene  at  the  amphitheatre. 

See  “The  Guardian,”  No.  139,  by  Addison;  Dion  Cassius; 
Aulus  Gellius. 

An'dro-clus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  King  of  Athens,  led 
a  colony  to  Asia  Minor,  and  became  King  of  Ephesus, 
probably  about  1050  B.C. 

An-dro~9y'de§,  [’A vipo/evdye,]  a  Greek  painter,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Cyzicus,  was  a  rival  of  Zeuxis,  and  lived  about 
400  or  375  B.c. 

Androcydes,  a  Greek  physician  who  lived  about 
330  B.C. 

An-dro'ge-us,  [Gr.  ’A vdpoyeug;  Fr.  Androg£e,  6n'- 
dRo'zhi',]  a  son  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  vanquished 
all  the  Greek  athletes  at  the  games  of  the  Panathenaea. 
It  was  fabled  that  ZEgeus,  moved  by  envy,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  that  Minos  waged  war  against 
Athens  to  avenge  his  death. 

An-drom'a-ehe,  [Gr.  'A vdpopaxv;  Fr.  Andromaque, 
6N/dRo/mtk',]  a  Trojan  lady,  the  wife  of  Hector,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue.  On  the  fall  of  Troy 
she  became  the  captive  of  Pyrrhus.  She  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Helenus,  a  son  of  Priam. 

An-drom'a-elius,  [Gr.’A v6popaxog,\  an  ancient  phy¬ 
sician,  native  of  Crete,  who  became  “Archiatros”  (i.e. 
“chief  physician”)  to  the  Roman  emperor  Nero.  He 
invented  or  improved  a  famous  medical  compound  called 
“TherFaca  AndronFachi.” 

Andromaque.  See  Andromache. 

An-drom'e-da,  [Gr.  ’A vdpopedri ;  Fr.  Androm^de, 
SN'dRo'm&d',]  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  Cassiopeia.  According  to  the  Greek  poets,  she 
was  rescued  from  a  sea-monster  by  Perseus,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  constellation  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Andronic,  the  French  of  Andronicus,  which  see. 

An-dro-ni'cus  [Gr.  ’A vdpovucoc]  of  Olyn'thus,  a 
general  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  314  b.c.  he  fought 
for  Demetrius  against  Ptolemy. 

Andronicus,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  in  the  second  century  b.c.  In  a 
judicial  contest  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  re¬ 
specting  the  authority  of  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  and 
Gerizim  in  Samaria,  Andronicus  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Jews  with  success  before  the  king. 


as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (jft^f^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Andronicus,  a  Greek  poet  of  high  reputation,  born 
m  Egypt,  lived  about  360  A.D.  His  works  are  not  ex¬ 
tant. 

Androni'cus,  (Joan'nes  Callis'tus,)  a  Greek 
teacher,  born  at  Thessalonica,  (Saloniki,)  was  learned  in 
grammar  and  philosophy.  After  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1453,  he  fled  to  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek 
language  at  Rome  and  Florence.  He  was  afterwards  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Died  about  1478. 

Andronicus,  (Marcus  Livius.)  See  Livius  An¬ 
dronicus. 

Andronicus,  (Marcus  Pompilius,)  an  Epicurean 
philosopher  of  Syria,  taught  at  Rome  about  60  B.c. 

Androni'cus  Rho'dius,  (i.e.  “of  Rhodes,”)  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  collected,  revised,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  about  80  B.c.  Pie  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  term  Metaphysics.  Plis  works  are 
lost. 

Andronicus  An'ge-lus,  a  nephew  of  Alexis  Com 
nenus,  was  a  general  in  the  reign  of  Manuel,  1143-80 
His  sons  Isaac  and  Alexis  became  emperors. 

Androni'cus  I.,  Com-ne'nus,  [Gr.  ’A vfipoviKoc  Ko/j. 
tnjvoc;  Fr.  Andronic,  6N'dRo'n£k ',]  a  Byzantine  em 
peror,  remarkable  for  his  talents,  personal  beauty, 
strength,  profligacy,  and  cruelty.  He  was  born  about 
1 1 15,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Alexis  II. ;  but,  abusing  the  powers  thus  con¬ 
ferred,  ne  put  that  prince  and  his  mother  the  empress 
Maria  to  death,  and  usurped  the  throne,  in  1183.  Some 
of  the  nobles  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
he  determined  to  exterminate  the  whole  body  of  the 
aristocracy.  When  multitudes  had  already  perished,  and 
his  cruel  purpose  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled,  the  people  of  Constantinople  rose  in 
insurrection,  seized  Andronicus,  and,  after  inflicting  on 
him  every  species  of  indignity,  put  him  to  death,  in  1185. 

See  Nicetas,  “Andronicus  Comnenus;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Androni'cus  Cyrrhes'tes,  (sTr-r£s't£z,)  [K vfijtyorric,] 
a  Greek  architect,  who  is  supposed  to  have  designed  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  which  was  intended  to 
ahow  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Andronicus  II.,  Palaeologus,  (pa-le-ol'o-gus,)  [Gr. 
YlaXaioTioyog,]  a  son  of  the  emperor  Michael,  was  born 
about  1260,  and  began  to  reign  in  1283.  He  manifested 
a  decided  hostility  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  by  whom  he 
was  excommunicated  in  1307.  He  waged  war  with  va¬ 
rious  success  against  the  Turks.  In  1328  he  was  de¬ 
posed  by  his  grandson  Andronicus,  and  died  about  1332, 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Andronicus  III.,  Palaeologus,  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  about  1296.  The  emperor  his  grand¬ 
father  resolved,  on  account  of  his  dissolute  habits,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  right  to  the  succession.  After  a  civil 
war  of  several  years  between  the  young  prince  and  his 
grandfather,  the  latter  abdicated  in  1328.  Andronicus 
III.  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  1330,  and  was,  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  involved  in  almost  continual  wars. 
Died  in  1341,  aged  forty-five,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

An'drps,  (Edmund,)  an  English  gentleman,  born  in 
London  in  1637,  was  in  1672  major  in  Prince  Rupert’s 
regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York.  He  was  recalled  in  1681,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1686,  James  II., 
having  resolved  to  unite  the  whole  of  New  England 
under  one  government,  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
Governor  of  the  same,  and  subsequently,  in  1688,  of 
New  Y ork.  In  consequence  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings, 
his  administration  became  very  unpopular.  On  the  news 
of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  rose  in  insurrection,  (April,  1689,) 
imprisoned  Andros,  and  restored  Bradstreet,  the  former 
Governor.  In  the  following  July,  orders  came  from 
King  William  to  send  Andros  to  England ;  but,  the 
iharges  against  him  having  been  withdrawn,  he  escaped 
unpunished,  and  afterwards,  in  1692,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  removed  in  1698,  and 
died  in  England  in  1713  or  1714. 


See  Belknap,  “  History  of  New  Hampshire;”  Neal,  “History 
of  New  England;”  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,” 
vols.  ii.  and  ni. ;  Hildreth,  “History  of  the  United  States.” 

An'dros,  (Thomas,)  an  American  divine  and  patriot, 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1759.  He  fought  at 
the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  a  prison-ship, 
from  which  he  escaped.  He  preached  more  than  forty 
years  at  Berkeley,  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1845. 

An-dros'the-nes,  [Gr.’A vtipoodevTic,]  a  Greek  sculptor 
of  Athens,  lived  about  420  B.C.,  and  adorned  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  a  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  accompanied  Nearchus  in  the  expedition  to 
explore  the  Persian  Gulf. 

An-dro'tl-on,  [’A vdponuv,]  an  Athenian  orator  and 
demagogue,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  lived  about  350  b.c. 
We  have  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  a  political 
measure  which  Androtion  advocated. 

Androuet  du  Cerceau,  dN'dRoo'i'  dii  s£r's5', 
(Jacques,)  a  skilful  French  architect,  born  at  Paris,  (or, 
as  some  writers  state,  at  Orleans,)  was  a  Protestant.  He 
was  appointed  royal  architect  about  1578,  and  designed 
the  Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris.  He  was  employed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  the  extension  of  the  Tuileries,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  architectural  works,  one  of  which  is  called 
“The  Most  Excellent  Buildings  ( Bdtiments )  of  France,” 
(1576.)  Died  about  1592,  in  exile  for  his  religion. 

See  Dezallier  d’Argenville,  “Vies  des  fameux  Architectes.” 

Andry,  ftN'dRe',  (Charles  Louis  Franqois,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1741.  He  wrote  an 
able  “Treatise  on  the  Induration  of  Cellular  Tissue 
in  New-born  Infants,”  (1788.)  He  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  physicians  of  Napoleon  I.  Died  in  1829. 

Andry,  (Nicolas,)  surnamed  Boisregard,  (bwiR'- 
g&R',)  a  French  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1724.  He  lost  this  position 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Gen¬ 
eration  of  Worms  in  the  Human  Body”  (1700)  was 
reprinted  and  translated  into  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Dutch.  Died  in  1742. 

Andryana,  dN'dRe'S'iii',  (Alexandre,)  a  French 
officer,  born  in  1797  ;  took  part  in  revolutions  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  was  imprisoned  with  Silvio  Pellico  in  the 
Spielberg.  He  is  remembered  for  his  remarkable  “  Me- 
moires  d’un  Prisonnier  d’litat,”  (1837-38.)  Died  in  1863. 

Aneau  or  Anneau,  t'n5',  (Barth£l£my,)  a  French 
poet  and  historian,  born  at  Bourges,  was  favourable  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  killed  by  a  mob  in  1561. 

Anel,  t'nSl',  (Dominique,)  a  distinguished  French 
surgeon,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1678.  He  introduced 
important  improvements  in  the  operations  for  aneurism 
and  fistula  lachrymalis.  His  method  for  the  former  was 
further  improved  by  John  Hunter.  He  practised  in 
Paris  with  high  reputation,  chiefly  as  an  oculist,  and 
wrote  several  surgical  works.  Died  probably  about  1725. 

See  “  Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Aneley.  See  Annesley. 

Anelli,  i-nel'lee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  poet  and  pro¬ 
fessor,  born  near  Brescia  in  1761.  He  became  professor 
of  history  and  eloquence  at  Brescia  in  1802,  and  of  fo¬ 
rensic  eloquence  at  Milan  in  1809.  Among  his  works 
are  odes,  elegies,  comedies,  and  a  humorous  satirical 
poem  called  “  The  Chronicles  of  Pindus,”  (“  Le  Cronache 
di  Pindo,”  1811,)  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1820. 

Anerio,  i-na're-o,  (Felice,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
composer,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1 560.  He  composed 
both  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  succeeded  Pales¬ 
trina  as  composer  to  the  chapel  of  the  pope.  Died 
about  1630. 

Anerio,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  composer  and 
musician,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rome 
about  1567  ;  died  after  1603. 

•  Anesi,  i-na'see,  (Paolo,)  a  painter,  born  at  Florence, 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

An'eu-rin,  a  Welsh  poet  of  the  sixth  century.  Among 
his  works  is  a  poem  of  nine  hundred  lines,  called  the 
“  Gododin,”  which  is  still  extant 


a,  e,  I,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  &,  b,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Anfossi,  In-fos'see,  (Pasquale,)  a  successful  Italian 
dramatic  composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1733.  He 
lived  in  Paris,  London,  and  Rome,  and  composed  many 
operas,  oratorios,  masses,  and  motets.  Among  his  best 
operas  are  “Antigone”  and  “  L’Avaro.”  He  died  at 
Rome  about  1795. 

Anfosso,  dn-fos'so,  (Jacopo,)  an  able  Italian  en¬ 
graver,  worked  at  Pavia  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ange  de  Saint-Joseph,  fiNzh  deh  s&N'zho'zfiP,  or 
OSEPH  Labrosse,  (lt'bRoss',)  a  French  missionary, 
orn  at  Toulouse  in  1636,  laboured  in  Persia.  Died  m 
1697. 

Ange  de  Sainte-Rosalie,  flNzh  d?h  siNt'ro'zi'le', 
or  Francois  Raffard,  (rt'ftR',)  a  French  monk,  born 
at  Blois  in  1655.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  House  of 
France.  Died  in  1726. 

Angela  of  Brescia,  or  Angela  Merici,  dn'j^-lj 
mi-ree'chee,  who  founded  the  order  of  Ursuline  nuns, 
was  born  near  Brescia  in  1511;  died  in  1540. 

Angeli,  (French  and  German.)  See  Angely. 

An'ge-li,  (singular,  An'ge-lus,)  the  name  of  a  By¬ 
zantine  family,  several  of  whose  members  were  empe¬ 
rors  of  Constantinople ;  viz.,  Isaac  Angelus,  who  died 
in  1204,  Alexis  III.,  (see  Alexis,)  and  Alexis  IV. 

Angeli,  dn'ji-lee,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  writei 
and  jurist,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1525  ;  died  about  1592. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  “History  of  Parma,” 
(1591.)  He  also  wrote  several  legal  treatises. 

Angeli,  in'ji-lee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
landscapes  and  battles,  born  in  Rome,  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  landscape-painters  of  his  time.  He  worked 
at  Florence,  to  which  he  removed  in  1612,  and  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  In  his  works  the 
aerial  perspective  is  well  expressed,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  painter  who  applied  the  strict  rules 
of  perspective  to  landscapes.  He  was  sometimes  called 
Filippo  Napolitano,  because  he  lived  at  Naples  in  his 
youth.  Died  about  1645. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Angeli,  (Stefano,)  an  able  Italian  mathematician, 
who  lived  about  1650,  was  a  pupil  of  Cavalieri.  He 
taught  mathematics  at  Padua,  advocated  the  Copernican 
system,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Proble- 
mata  Geometrica,”  (1658.) 

Angelico,  (Fra.)  See  Fiesole. 

Angelico,  (Michel  Angelo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Vicenza.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  in  1690  as  imperial  poet,  and  lived  at  Vienna. 
Among  his  works  is  a  volume  of  “  Lyric  Poems,” 
(“  Poesie  liriche,”  1665.)  Died  at  Vienna  in  1697. 

Angelio,  in-ja'le-o,  or  degli  Angeli,  d&l'yee  &n'- 
j&'lee,  (Pietro,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Ange'lius,]  a  distin- 
uished  Italian  scholar  and  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  was 
orn  at  Barga,  (whence  he  was  called  Bargalus,  bar- 
je'us,)  in  Lucca,  in  1517.  He  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  etc.  at  Pisa  for  about  twenty-five  years.  Among 
many  other  poems,  he  wrote  a  Latin  epic  on  the  con- 
uest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  entitled  “  The 
yriad,”  (“  Syriados  Libri  XII.,”  1591,)  a  work  which  was 
greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries  and  was  even 
compared  to  Tasso’s  immortal  poem.  In  the  estimation, 
however,  of  more  recent  critics,  it  possesses  but  little 
merit.  His  poem  on  hunting,  “  Cynegeticon,  vel  de 
Venatione,”  (1562,)  is  commended  as  his  best  work. 
Died  in  1 396. 

Angelis,  Jr.'j^-l^s,  or  degli  Angeli,  d&l'yee  Jn'ji-lee, 
(Alessandro,)  an  Italian  astronomer,  born  at  Spoleto 
in  1562;  died  in  1620. 

Angelis,  (Filippo.)  See  Angeli. 

Angelis,  ftN'zh&'l&ss',  (Pierre,)  a  French  pain'er  of 
landscapes  and  conversation-pieces,  born  at  Dunkirk  in 
1685.  He  worked  several  years  in  England  with  suc¬ 
cess,  visited  Rome  in  1728,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Rennes,  where  he  died  in  1 73  4..  “  His  manner,”  says 

Walpole,  “was  a  mixture  of  Teniers  and  Watteau,  with 
xiore  grace  than  the  former,  more  nature  than  the  latter.” 

Angelis,  de,  d&  iN'zhi-l&s,  (Pedro,)  a  Portuguese 
publicist,  born  in  Italy,  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
published  in  Spanish  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  (in  seven  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1836,)  entitled  “  Coleccion  de  Obras 


y  Documentos  relativos  a  la  Historia,”  etc.  Died  in 
i860. 

Angeli,  (George  Thorndike,)  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  June  5,  1823. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  1868  he 
aided  in  founding  and  has  since  been  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  has  promoted  similar  organizations  in 
Chicago  and  England,  and  been  active  also  in  move¬ 
ments  to  prevent  crime  and  the  sale  of  adulterated 
foods.  Founder,  and  president  since  1889,  of  the 
American  Humane  Education  Society.  Editor  of 
“  Our  Dumb  Animals.” 

Angeli,  an'j?l,  (James  Burrill,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar,  was  born  at  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  January  7, 
1829.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1849,  and 
was  subsequently  (1853-60)  professor  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  there.  From  i860  to  1866  he  was  editor  of  the 
Providence  “Journal”  newspaper,  and  from  1866  to  1871 
he  was  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Since 
1871  he  has  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  In  1880-81  he  was  minister  to 
China,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  Turkey  in  1897. 

Angeli,  an'j$l,  (Joseph  K.,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  on  law,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1794.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Tide- Waters,”  (1826.)  In 
conjunction  with  Samuel  Ames,  he  wrote  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Private  Corporations  Aggregate,”  (2d 
edition,  1843,)  which,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  is  a  “very 
learned,  full,  and  finished  treatise,  and  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.”  Died  in  1857. 

Angelo,  Jn'ji-lo,  (F.,)  an  Italian  poet  of  Florence, 
wrote  “  I  Lucidi,”  a  comedy,  and  other  poems.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1548. 

Angelo  di  Buonarotti,  (Michael.)  See  Michael 
Angelo. 

Angelo,  (Policiano.)  See  Poliziano. 

Angelo,  di,  de  Sn'j^-lo,  (Jacopo,)  a  Tuscan,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  successful  efforts  to  introduce  into 
Italy  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 

Angeloni,  5n-j«i-lo'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Terni,  in  the  Roman  States,  was  the 
uncle  and  instructor  of  Bellori.  He  was  secretary  to 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini.  Among  his  principal  works  is 
“Istoria  Augusta,”  and  “The  History  of  Rome  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine  the  Great,  illustrated  by 
Ancient  Medals,”  (1641.)  Died  in  Rome  in  1652. 

Angeloni,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  politician,  born  in  the 
Roman  Campagna  about  1758.  He  became  a  tribune  in 
the  Roman  republic  in  1798,  and  emigrated  or  fled  to 
Paris  in  1799.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte,  and  was  imprisoned  f.»r  a  number  of  months, 
about  1810.  In  1811  he  published  a  work  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  Guido  d’ Arezzo,  who  has  been  called 
the  restorer  of  music.  He  also  wrote  several  political 
treatises.  Died  in  London  in  1842. 

Angelo  Rocca.  See  Rocca. 

Angelucci,  dn-ji-loot'chee,  (Teodoro,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  physician,  born  near  Tolentino,  in  the  march 
of  Ancona.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy, 
in  behalf  of  which  he  wrote  against  Patrizzi.  He  left, 
besides  several  medical  works,  a  translation  of  Virgil’s 
TEneid  into  blank  verse,  (1649,)  which  is  praised  by 
some  Italian  critics.  Died  at  Montagnana  in  1600. 

An'ge-lus,  (Christopher,)  a  Greek  scholar,  who 
came  to  England  in  1608,  and,  after  studying  in  Trinity 
College,  taught  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1638.  He 
left  a  few  unimportant  works  written  in  Greek  and  also 
in  English,  and  some  others  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

An'ge-lus  Sile'sius,  (se-lee'shems,)  [Ger.  pron.  Sng7- 
gi-lus  se-la'ze-us,]  otherwise  calledJOHANN  Schef'fler 
a  German  poet,  born  at  Breslau  in  1624.  He  was  author 
of  “The  Angelic  Book  of  Wonders,”  (“Cherubinisches 
Wunderbuch,”  1674.)  Died  in  1677. 

Angely  or  Angeli,  flNzh'le',  or  L’ Angely,  16Nzh9e', 
a  witty  court  fool  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  His  name 
is  preserved  in  Boileau’s  1st  Satire. 

Angely,  ftNzh'le',  (Louis,)  a  popular  German  dra- 
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matic  writer  and  actor,  born  at  Leipsic,  February  1,  1787, 
of  a  family  originally  from  France.  He  particularly  ex¬ 
celled  as  a  ready  and  rapid  translator  of  French  comedies 
and  vaudevilles.  His  ‘‘Feast  of  the  Craftsman,”  and 
“Seven  Girls  in  Uniform, ”  had  great  success.  Died  in 
1835. 

Angennes,  d',  dftN'zhSn',  (Charles,)  a  brother  of 
Claude,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1530,  and  made  car¬ 
dinal  in  1570.  Died  in  1587. 

Angennes,  d’,  (Claude,)  Bishop  of  Mans,  an  influ 
ential  ecclesiastic  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Born  in  1538;  died  in  1601. 

Angerbode  or  Angerboda.  See  Angurboda. 

Angerinayer,  ing'er-mi'er,  (Christoph,)  a  Bavarian 
sculptor,  born  at  Weilheim;  died  in  1653. 

Angerstein,  ing'er-stln,  (John  Julius,)  a  patron  of 
the  fine  arts,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1735.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  England,  where  he  became  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant.  His  rich  collection  of  paintings  forms  part  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  Died  in  1822. 

Anghiera,  de,  di  in-ge-a'ri,  (Pietro  Martire— 
maR'te-ri,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Mar'tyr  Angle'rius,]  an 
Italian  scholar,  statesman,  and  historian,  born  at  Arona, 
on  Lake  Maggiore,  of  a  noble  Milanese  family,  in  1455, 
went  to  Spain  in  1488,  and  spent  several  years  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whence  he  was  sent 
in  1501  on  an  embassy  to  Venice  and  Cairo.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  Died  at  Granada  in  1526.  He  left  a  valuable 
historical  work  on  the  progress  of  American  discovery, 
entitled  “  Concerning  the  Things  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
New  World,”  etc.,  (“De  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Novo 
Decades,”  1530.) 

Angilbert,  ang'gil-bert,  or  En'gil-bert,  [Fr.  pron. 

ftN'zh^PbaiR' ;  Lat.  Angilber'tus  or  Engilber'tus,] 
Saint,  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  confidential  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  became  abbot  of  Saint-Riquier  in  793,  and 
died  in  814  a.d.  He  was  the  author  of  some  short  Latin 
poems.  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  was  his 
wife,  or  at  least  mother  of  his  children.  Angilbert  was 
called  the  Homer  of  his  time. 

See  Mabillon,  “Acta,”  etc.,  p.  101  et  seq.  ;  “Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  France.” 

Angiolello,  in-jo-lel'lo,  or  Anzolello,  in-zo-lel'lo, 
(Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian,  who  was  taken  captive 
in  1469,  and  became  the  slave  of  the  sultan  Mahomet 
II.  He  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  in  1473  in  its 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Uzun  Cassim,  King  of 
Persia,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  a  historical  account. 
Died  about  1530. 

Angiolini,  in-jo-lee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  scholar,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1738.  He  trans 
lated  Josephus  into  Italian,  (1780,)  also  some  dramas  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  .  Died  at  Polotsk  in  1 788. 

Angiviller,  d’,  ddN'zhe've'yi',  (Charles  Claude 
Labillarderie — lf/be/y2Rd/re ,)  Count,  a  French  pa¬ 
tron  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  favourite  of  Louis  XVI.,  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  royal  buildings,  gardens,  manufac¬ 
tures,  etc.  Died  in  1810. 

Anglada,  SN'glt'd f',  (Joseph,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Perpignan  in  1775.  He  was  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  or  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  and  author  of  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  the  Pyrenees,”  (2  vols., 
1833,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  Toxicology,”  (1835.)  Died 
in  1833. 

Angleberme  or  Engleberme,  d’,  dSN'g’l-biRm', 
(Jean  Pyrrhus,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1470,  was  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  Erasmus. 
He  became  professor  of  law  at  Orleans,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Salic  Law,” 
(1613.)  Died  in  1521. 

Anglesey,  (Arthur.)  See  Annesley. 

Anglesey,  Earl  of.  See  Annesley. 

Anglesey,  ang'g’l-see,  (Henry  William  Pag'et,) 
Marquis  of,  a  British  general  and  statesman,  born  in 
1768,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and 
was  styled  Lord  Paget  in  his  youth.  He  served  in  the 
campaign  of  Flanders  in  1794,  and  commanded  the  cav¬ 
alry  of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland  in 
1799.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
1808,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry  officer  in 


Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore.  On  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  1812  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  enteicd 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  British  army  in  the  spring  of  1815, 
and  rendered  important  services  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
lost  a  leg.  A  few  days  after  this  action  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  1819  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  became  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  on  the  formation  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Canning  in  1827,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1828.  Having  declared  in  favour  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  he  was  recalled  about  the  end  of  1828,  but  was 
appointed  again  to  that  office  by  Earl  Grey  in  1830. 
He  resigned  office  in  1833,  and  was  master  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  from  1846  to  1852.  Died  in  1854,  leaving  several 
sons. 

Angliviel.  See  Beaumelle. 

Anglure,  d’,  dSN'gluR',  (Oger,  o'zhaiR',)  a  French 
gentleman,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  in  1395 
and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  journey. 

Anglus,  (Thomas.)  See  White. 

Ango  or  Angot  (ftN'go')  of  Dieppe,  a  rich  French 
ship-owner,  who,  in  1530,  blockaded  Lisbon  on  his  pri¬ 
vate  account  and  obtained  compensation  for  injuries 
which  his  vessels  had  sustained  from  the  Portuguese. 
Died  in  1551. 

Ango,  (Pierre,)  a  writer  on  optics,  lived  at  Caen  be¬ 
tween  1650  and  1700. 

Angosciola.  See  Anguisciola. 

Angot,  ftN'go',  (Robert,)  a  French  poet  of  moderate 
talents,  born  at  Caen  in  1581.  He  published  in  1603  a 
collection  of  odes,  sonnets,  epigrams,  etc.,  called  “  Le 
Prelude  poetique.” 

Angot  des  Rotours.  See  Desrotours. 

AngoulSme,  d’,  dftN'goo'lim',  Comte,  was  the  t:tle 
of  Francis  I.  before  his  accession.  Charles  IX.  was 
styled  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  before  he  was  king. 

Angouleme,  d’,  (Charles  de  Valois — deh  vi'lwi',) 
Due,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  was  born 
in  1573.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Arques  and  Ivry,  (1590,)  where  he  fought  for  Henry  IV. 
He  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  1604  for 
a  plot  against  that  king,  but  was  released  in  1616. 
He  opened  the  famous  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1628,  and 
was  commander-in-chief  there  until  the  arrival  of  the 
king.  He  displayed  address  and  talent  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  but  was  destitute  of  principle.  Died  in 
1650. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Angouldme,  d’,  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  who  worked  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Among  his  works  (which  were  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  Michael  Angelo)  was  a  statue  of  Au¬ 
tumn,  at  Meudon,  near  Paris. 

Angouleme,  d’,  (Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon — 
deh  booRT)6N',)  Due,  a  son  of  Comte  d’ Artois,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  X.  of  France,  was  born  in  1775.  He 
emigrated  with  his  father  in  1 789,  and  resided  some  time 
at  Turin.  In  1799  he  married  his  cousin  Marie  Thdr^se 
Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  Having  been  re¬ 
fused  the  privilege  of  asylum  by  several  powers  of  the 
continent,  they  lived  in  England  from  1806  to  1814. 
He  commanded  the  French  army  which  invaded  Spain 
in  1823  and  restored  Ferdinand  VII.  to  absolute  power. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  dauphin  when  his  father  be¬ 
came  king  in  1824.  Died  at  Goritz  in  1844. 

Angouleme,  d’,  (Marie  Th^r^se  Charlotte,) 
Duchess,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  a  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  born  at  Versailles 
in  1778,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  in  August  of  1792, 
with  the  king  and  queen.  In  1795,  by  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  she  was  released  and  exchanged  for  Camus  and 
other  members  of  the  Convention.  She  returned  to 
France  with  her  husband  in  1814,  and  was  at  Bordeaux 
when  Bonaparte  arrived  from  Elba.  The  duke,  having 
received  a  high  command  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  assembled  an  army  to  oppose  the  Bonapart- 
ists.  The  duchess  is  said  to  have  acted  with  more  en¬ 
ergy  and  spirit  in  this  crisis  than  the  other  Bourbons. 
She  again  became  an  exile  in  1830,  and  died  in  1851. 
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Angran  d’Alleray,  6N'gR6N'  dtPri',  (Denis  Fran 
gois,)  a  benevolent  French  judge,  born  in  Paris  in  1715. 
He  was  executed  in  1794  for  sending  money  to  his  son- 
in-law,  who  had  emigrated. 

Angstrom,  dng'strom,  (Anders  Jonas,)  a  Swedish 
physicist,  born  August  13,  1814;  died  June  21,  1874. 
He  made  important  discoveries,  and  wrote  on  the  solar 
spectrum,  spectrum  analysis,  crystallography,  the  earth’s 
temperature,  etc. 

Anguier,  6N'ge-A',  (Francois,)  an  excellent  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Eu,  in  Normandy,  in  1604.  He  studied 
at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  by  Louis 
XIII.  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiques.  Among  his 
best  productions  are  a  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Berulle  and 
a  mausoleum  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  at  Moulins. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  truth  of  expression. 
Died  in  1669. 

See  “  Vies  des  fameux  Sculpteurs.** 

Anguier,  (Michel,)  a  celebrated  sculptor,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Eu  in  1612.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Algardi  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  and  worked  ten 
years.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
rector  of  the  Academy.  His  master-piece  is  a  group  of 
the  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  Val  de  Grace.  Died  in 
1686. 

Anguillara,  in-gw£l-l«t'r&,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian 
botanist,  born  at  Anguillara,  in  the  Papal  States.  He 
became  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Padua 
about  1546,  and,  according  to  Sprengel,  was  professor  in 
that  city.  In  1561  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to 
Florence.  Having  travelled  in  Greece  and  other  foreign 
lands,  and  collected  many  plants,  he  endeavoured  to  iden¬ 
tify  them  with  those  described  by  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  He  was  author  of  a  work  on  “  Simples,” 
(“Semplici  di  Luigi  Anguillara,”  1561,)  which  had  a  high 
reputation.  Died  about  1570. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Hallkr,  “Bibliotheca 
Botanica;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Anguillara,  dell’,  dSl-BLn-gw&l-l&'rii,  (Giovanni  An¬ 
drea,)  a  popular  Italian  poet,  born  at  Sutri,  in  the  Papal 
States,  about  1517,  is  said  to  have  ruined  himself  by  de¬ 
bauchery,  gaming,  and  other  vices.  His  principal  work 
is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  free  imitation,  of  Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses,”  (1554-61,)  which  has  been  extrava¬ 
gantly  praised  by  Italian  critics,  some  of  whom  have 
preferred  it  to  the  original.  Died  at  Rome  after  1565; 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia ;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia 
della  Letteratura  I  tali  ana.” 

Anguillesi,  Sn-gwe-la'see,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an 
Italian  writer  and  scholar,  born  at  or  near  Pisa  in  1766. 
Died  in  1833.  He  translated  Chateaubriand’s  “Genie 
du  Christianisme,”  and  other  French  works,  into  Italian. 

Anguisciola,  Sn-gwe-sho'li,  or  Angussola,  ffir- 
goos'so-H,  (Sofonisba,)  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona  about  1535,  was  a  pupil  of  Bernardino 
Gatti.  She  excelled  in  portraits.  Having  been  invited  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  she  went  to  Madrid  and  painted  por¬ 
traits  of  the  king  and  queen.  She  afterwards  worked  in 
Genoa,  and  was  married  to  Don  Fabrizzio  de  Moncada. 
About  the  age  of  sixty-seven  she  became  blind.  It  is 
stated  that  Van  Dyck  said  he  had  learned  more  from  her 
conversation  on  art  than  from  the  study  of  the  best  mas¬ 
ters.  Died  about  1620.  Her  sisters  Lucia,  Europa,  and 
Anna  Maria  were  skilful  painters. 

See  Bermudez,  “  Diccionario  Historico Soprani  “  Vite  de’  Pit- 
tori  Genovesi.” 

Angurboda  or  Angerboda,  Sng'ger-bo'da,  (Angr- 
boda,)  i.e.  “anguish-boding,”  written  also  An'gerbode, 
(Norse  Myth.,)  a  female  Jotun,  who  by  Loki  became  the 
mother  of  the  wolf  Fenrir,  the  Midgards  Serpent, 
and  Hela,  (the  goddess  of  death,)  which  see. 

Angus,  Earls  of.  See  Douglas. 

Angus,  ang'gus,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  born  at  Bolam,  Northumberland,  January  16, 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  at 
Stepney  College,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  in  1836  with  high  honours.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  president  of  Stepney  College.  He  has 
published  various  educational  and  religious  works,  and 


took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  for  the  Revision  of  the  Scriptures. 

Angus,  ang'gus,  (Samuel,)  a  captain  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  In  1814  he 
commanded  the  vessel  which  took  Adams  and  Clay  tc 
Ghent  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
Died  in  1840. 

Anhalt,  Sn'hJlt,  (Anton  Gunther-gdon'ter,)  Prince 
of,  a  general,  born  in  1653,  fought  for  the  allies  againsl 
Louis  XIV.  at  Steenkerke  and  Neerwinden.  He  re¬ 
ceived  in  1703  the  command  of  a  Prussian  army  of  15,00c 
men  in  the  service  of  Holland  and  England.  Died  in 
1714. 

Anhalt-Bernberg,  &n'h3.1t  b&Rn'bSRG,  (Christian,) 
Prince  of,  born  in  1568,  was  an  ambitious  man,  of  su¬ 
perior  talents.  He  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  a  union  of  the  Protestant  Ger¬ 
man  princes  against  the  emperor  about  1608,  and  was 
appointed  second  commander  of  the  army  of  that 
“  Union.”  He  was  successively  offered  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armies  of  Venice  and  of  France;  but  he 
refused  both  positions.  He  commanded  the  army  ol 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  which  was  defeated  at  Prague 
in  1620.  Died  in  1630. 

Anhalt-Coetheu,  (or  -Kothen,)  Sn'hilt  ko'ten, 
(Ludwig,)  Prince  of,  born  at  Dessau  in  1579,  was  a  good 
classical  scholar.  He  fought  for  the  Protestant  party  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  war.  Died  in  1650. 

Anhalt-Dessau,  in'hilt  des'sow,  (Leopold,)  Prince 
of,  a  distinguished  Prussian  general,  born  in  1676.  He 
displayed  able  generalship  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
(1704,)  and  commanded  the  Prussian  forces  under 
Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  and  Flanders  from  1706  to  1712. 
About  1712  he  was  made  a  field-marshal.  He  was  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  next  to  the  king,  of  the  army  which  in 
1715  marched  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  1745 
he  gained  a  victory  for  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kesselsdorfi 
Died  in  1747. 

See  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  “  Biographische  Denkmale.” 

Anhalt-Dessau,  (Leopold  Maximilian,)  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1700,  served  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  became  field-marshal- 
general.  Died  in  1751. 

Anhalt-Zerbst-Dessau,  in'h&lt  ts^Rpst  des'sow, 
(George  IV.,)  Prince  of,  born  in  1507,  was  eminent  as 
a  scholar  and  Protestant  divine.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1524,  and  became  an  eloquent  preacher,  both 
in  German  and  Latin.  He  was  intimate  with  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  Died  in  1553.  Some  of  his  sermons 
were  published  in  1570. 

Anhalt-Zerbst-Dessau,  (Rudolph,)  Prince  of, 
born  about  1460,  was  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  He 
commanded  the  Imperial  army  in  the  war  against  the 
Venetians  from  1508  till  his  death  in  1513. 

Aniano.  See  Anianus. 

A-ni-a'nus,  a  native  of  Campania,  was  a  deacon  and 
a  friend  of  Pelagius,  whose  doctrines  he  defended  at 
the  Council  of  Diospolis  in  415  a.d.  He  translated  the 
homilies  of  Chrysostom  into  Latin.  His  skill  and  fidel¬ 
ity  as  a  translator  are  praised  by  Huet,  Simon,  and 
others. 

Anianus,  [It.  Aniano,  3,-ne-i'no;  Fr.  Anien,  f'ne'- 
4n',]  secretary  of  Alaric  II.,  King  of  the  Visigoths. 
His  name  is  connected  with  a  remarkable  code  of  laws 
promulgated  by  Alaric  about  506  a.d. 

Anianus,  an  astronomer  and  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  wrote  in  verse  “Computus  Manualis,”  (1488.) 

Anibert,  t'ne'baiR',  (Louis  Matthieu,)  a  French 
poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  1742;  died  in  1782. 

Anicet-Bourgeois.  See  Bourgeois. 

A-ni-ce'tus,  [FgAnicet,  t'ne'sa',]  Saint, was  Bishop 
of  Rome  about  155  a.d.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Anich,  &'niK,  (Peter,)  a  German  peasant,  born  near 
Innspruck  in  1723,  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  was  employed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  in  making  maps.  Died  in  1766. 

Anichini,  3,-ne-kee'nee,  (Luigi,)  a  noted  kalian 
cameo-  and  gem-engraver,  born  at  Ferrara,  worked  at 
Venice  i*:.  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Anicii,  a-nish'e-T,  a  patrician  family  of  Rome,  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  in  the  later  periods  of  the  empire. 

Anicius,  a-nish'e-us,  (Lucius  Gallus,)  a  Roman 
praetor,  who  conquered  Illyricum  in  168  B.c. 

Aniello,  (Tommaso.)  See  Masaniello. 

Anien.  See  Anianus. 

Animuccia,  i-ne-moot'chi,  (GrovANNi,)  an  Italian 
musician,  born  at  Florence  about  1500.  He  became 
chapel-master  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  Died  about  1570. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  des  Musiciens.” 

Animuccia,  (Paolo,)  a  musician  and  composer,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  lived  at  Rome;  died  in  1563. 

Anisio,  i-nee'se-o,  (Giovanni,)  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Naples  about  1472.  He  sometimes  wrote  his  name 
Janus  Anysius.  He  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems 
tn  1531,  and  had  once  a  high  reputation,  which  has  since 
declined.  Died  about  1540. 

Anisson,  t'nt'siN',  the  name  of  a  noted  family  ol 
printers  at  Lyons  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Anisson,  (Jean,)  a  Frenchman,  who  edited  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Du  Cange.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  royal  printing-office  of  the  Louvre.  Died  after 
1713- 

Anisson-Duperron,  i'n£'s6N'  dii'p4'r6N',  (Alex¬ 
andre  Jacques  Laurent,)  a  French  economist,  born 
in  1776,  was  a  son  of  Etienne  Alexandre  Jacques,  no¬ 
ticed  below.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial 
printing-office  at  Paris  in  1809,  and  master  of  requests. 
From  1833  to  1842  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  was  made  a  peer  in  1844.  Among  his  works  is  a 
treatise  in  favour  of  free  trade,  (1829.) 

Anisson-Duperron,  (Etienne  Alexandre  Jac¬ 
ques,)  born  in  Paris  in  1748,  was  a  grandson  of  Jean 
Anisson.  He  was  director  of  the  royal  printing-office, 
1788-92.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

Anitchkov,  i-nitch-kov',  or  Anitchkof,  (Dmitri 
S.,)  a  Russian  philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  in 
or  before  174°-  He  published  several  works,  one  of 
which  was  publicly  burnt  because  a  friend  to  whom  he 
had  lent  it  added  some  heretical  or  skeptical  opinions. 
Died  in  1788. 

Anjoo,  Anju,  or  Andjou,  in'joo,  a  Persian  writer, 
lived  about  1600,  was  one  of  the  chief  compilers  of  the 
great  Persian  Dictionary  called  “Ferhenkee  Jehan- 
geeree,”  (“Ferhenki  Jehangiri,”)  in  honour  of  Jehan- 
geer,  the  Mogul  emperor  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
completed. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Anjou,  in'joo,  [Fr.  pron.  ftN'zhoo',]  Duke  or  Couni 
of,  the  title  of  an  old  and  noble  house  of  France  which 
was  powerful  in  the  middle  ages.  Fulke,  Count  of 
Anjou,  was  a  leader  of  one  of  the  crusades,  and  became 
King  of  Jerusalem  in  1131.  His  son,  Geoffroy  le  Plan- 
tagenet,  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  founded  the  royal  house  of 
Plantagenet,  leaving  a  son,  who  became  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  (Henry  II.)  The  second  house  of  Anjou  was  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  (See  Charles  I. 
OF  Naples.)  Louis,  a  son  of  John,  King  of  France,  be¬ 
came  Duke  of  Anjou  about  1360.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicily,  or  Naples,  in  1382,  after  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  conquer  Naples,  (which  Queen  Joanna  I.  had 
bequeathed  to  him,)  but  failed.  Died  in  1384.  The  title 
of  Duke  of  Anjou  was  also  borne  by  several  sons  of 
Henry  II.,  by  two  sons  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

Anjou,  (Charles  of.)  See  Charles  I.  of  Naples  : 
also  Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Maine. 

Anjou,  (Franqois,)  Due  d’.  See  Alenqon. 

Anjou,  (Ren£  of.)  See  Ren£  of  Anjou. 

Ankarkrona,  in'kaR-kRoo'ni,  (Theodor,)  a  Swed¬ 
ish  admiral,  born  at  Carlscrona  in  1687.  He  served  in 
the  French  and  British  navies  in  his  youth,  and  returned 
to  the  Swedish  service  in  1711.  He  conveyed  Charles 
XII.  from  Stralsund  to  Stockholm  in  1715,  after  which 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  admiral.  Died  in  1750. 

See  Gezelius,  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Ankarstrom  or  Anckarstroem,  ing'kar-strom', 
(Johan  Jacob,)  a  Swedish  nobleman,  born  in  1759,  as¬ 
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sassinated  King  Gustavus  III.  at  a  masked  ball,  Marcl 
16,  1792.  He  was  condemned  to  be  beaten  with  rock 
on  three  successive  days,  and  on  the  fourth  to  be  be 
headed,  his  right  hand  being  first  cut  off. 

Anker,  ing'ker,  or  Ancher,  (Pe'der  Ko'fod,)  » 
Danish  lawyer  and  writer  on  law,  born  in  1710,  on  thi 
island  of  Bornholm,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  ii 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1741,  and  died  in  1788 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ankwitz,  ink' frits,  or  Ancwitz,  Count,  a  Pole  ol 
noble  family  and  great  talents,  born  about  1750.  Hi 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  coun 
try,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  second  iniquitous  dis 
memberment  of  Poland  in  1793.  an  insurrection  of 
the  people  of  Warsaw  in  1794  he  was  taken  and  hung. 

Anlaf.  See  Aulaf. 

An'na,  a  Jewish  prophetess,  who  died  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (See  Luke  ii.  36.) 

Anna,  a  sister  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  (See 
Virgil,  “Aineid,”  book  iv.)  See  also  Anna  Perenna. 

Anna  Carlovna,  (in'ni  kiR-lov'ni,)  a  Russian 
princess,  known  also  as  Anne  of  Russia,  was  born  in 
1718,  and  was  a  niece  of  the  empress  Anna  Ivanovna. 
She  married  Anton  Ulric,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel,  in  1739,  and  in  1740  their  infant  son,  Ivan  VI., 
was  for  a  short  time  emperor,  but  he  was  soon- deposed, 
and  died  in  prison.  Anna,  who  during  her  son’s  short 
reign  had  been  regent,  was  banished.  She  died  in  1745, 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Dwina. 

An'na  Com-ne'na,  [Fr.  Anne  Comn^ne,  tn  kom'- 
n&n',]  the  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  Emperor  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  a  princess  of  distinguished  beauty,  talents,  and 
learning,  was  born  in  1083.  At  her  father’s  death,  in 
1 1 18,  she  conspired  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Her  “Alexiad,”  (or  “Alexias,”)  a  biography  of  her 
father,  (in  Greek,)  is  a  remarkable  work,  and  one  of  great 
historic  value,  although  it  is  sometimes  disfigured  by  pre¬ 
judice,  as  well  as  by  a  pedantic  and  affected  style.  Died 
in  1148. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

An'na  Ivanovna,  Iwanowna,  (e-vi-nov'ni,)  or 
Joanovna,  (yo-i-nov'ni,)  Empress  of  Russia,  born  at 
Moscow  in  1694,  was  a  daughter  of  Ivan,  (or  John,)  who 
was  a  brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  married  in 
1710  to  Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Courland,  who  died 
the  next  year.  She  ascended  the  throne  as  successor  to 
Peter  II.  in  1730.  Her  army  invaded  Poland  in  1733, 
deposed  Stanislaus,  and  placed  his  rival,  Augustus  III., 
on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Anna  was  disgraced  by  the 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  her  favourite,  Biren  or  Biron,  who 
had  an  entire  ascendency  over  her.  She  died  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  great-nephew,  Ivan. 

See  Levesque,  “Histoire  de  la  Russie.” 

An'na  Fe-ren'na,  a  goddess  of  the  Roman  mythol¬ 
ogy,  was,  according  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  a  daughter  of 
Belus  and  a  sister  of  Dido.  After  the  death  of  Dido, 
she  went  to  Italy  and  was  kindly  received  by  vEneas. 
The  Romans  invoked  her  favour  to  obtain  long  life  and 
health. 

An'na  Pet-rov'na,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  his  empress  Catherine,  born  in  1708,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1725  to  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia.  Her  beauty 
and  talents  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms.  Died  in  1727. 

An-Nadim,  (or  -Nadeem.)  See  Ibn-Abi-Yakoob. 

Annaeus,  (Lucius.)  See  Florus  and  Seneca. 

Annaeus,  (Marcus.)  See  Seneca. 

An'nand,  (William,)  a  Scottish  minister  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  born  in  1633,  became  Dean  of  Edinburgh, 
lie  wrote  “  Mysterium  Pietatis,”  etc.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

An-N&sir,  (of  Cordova.)  See  Abd-er-Rahman  III. 

An-N&sir  (or  Al-Nassir)  Ledeenillah,  (or  Lidini- 
1-lah,)  in-ni'sir  le-deen-il'lih,  (i.e.  “the  defender  of  the 
religion  of  God,”)  one  of  the  later  caliphs  of  the  house 
of  Abbas,  began  to  reign  in  1180.  He  attempted  to  re¬ 
store  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  caliphate,  and  was 
successful  in  maintaining  his  dominions  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  He  died  in 
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1225,  leaving  the  character  of  a  just  and  enlightened 
prince  and  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science. 

See  Weil,  “  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xi. 

Annat,  i'ni',  (FRANgois,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Rodez  in  1590,  (or,  according  to  the  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,”  in  1607.)  His  proper  name  was  Canard.  He 
was  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  from  1654  until  1670,  and 
was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Jansenists.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  of  Pascal’s  “  Lettres  Provinciales” 
were  addressed  to  Annat,  who  had  written  several  works 
against  Jansenism.  The  “Biographie  Universelle”  calls 
him  “  the  soul  of  the  party  opposed  to  Port-Royal.” 
Died  in  1670. 

Annat,  (Pierre,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in 
Rouergue  in  1638,  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1715. 

Annaya,  de,  d&  .^-ni'yl,  (Pedro,)  a  Portuguese  ad¬ 
miral,  who  conquered  Sofala  in  1508. 

Anne,  in,  [Ger.  pron.  in'n$h,|  of  Austria,  Queen  of 
France,  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  She  was  born  in  1601, 
■»nd  was  married  in  1615  to  Louis  XIII.,  by  whom  she 
was  treated  with  neglect.  Cardinal  Richelieu  became 
her  enemy,  and  artfully  used  his  influence  to  alienate  the 
king  from  her.  By  the  will  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  died  in 
1643,  she  was  appointed,  nominally,  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  but  was  required  to  act  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  council  of  five,  of  which  Mazarin  was 
president.  The  Parliament,  however,  gave  her  the  re¬ 
gency  without  limitations,  and  she  chose  Mazarin  as 
prime  minister.  The  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  which 
began  in  1648,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  court  over 
the  Parliament  and  a  faction  of  discontented  nobles. 
(See  Mazarin.)  Died  in  1666. 

See  Saint-Aulairh,  “  Histoire  de  la  Fr«*de;”  Ausrfxv,  “Hia- 
loire  du  Cardinal  Mazarin;”  Sismonei,  “  Histoire des  Fran^aia.” 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  called  the  “Good  Queen  Anne,” 
a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  was  married  to 
Richard  II.  of  England  about  1380.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Wickliffe,  and  promoted  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
Died  in  1394. 

Aline  of  Brittany,  (or  Bretagne,)  Queen-consort  of 
France,  born  at  Nantes  in  1476,  was  the  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  an  object  of  eager  competition 
among  various  princes.  She  was  married  in  1491  to 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  after  his  death  (1499)  to 
his  successor,  Louis  XII.  Her  character  is  represented 
as  excellent,  and  she  had  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  Died  in  1 5 14. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,”  by  Louisa  S.  Cos¬ 
tello. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  January,  1540.  she  was 
divorced  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

See  Froude,  “  History  of  England,”  voL  iii.  chap,  xvii.;  Strick¬ 
land,  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

Anne  of  Cyprus,  a  daughter  of  Janus,  King  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  was  married  in  1431  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
over  whom  she  acquired  great  influence.  Died  in  1462. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Denmark,  born  in  1574,  was  married  to  James  I.  of 
England  in  1589.  She  was  the  mother  of  Charles  I. 
Died  in  1619. 

Anne,  in,  Queen  of  England,  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  was  born  at  Twickenham  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1664.  She  was  second  daughter  of 
James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  She  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  was  married  in  1683  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
a  brother  of  Christian  V.  Before  this  event  she  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Sarah  Jennings,  who  became 
her  favourite  adviser  and  for  a  time  exerted  an  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  her.  (See  Marlborough, 
Duchess  of.)  During  the  reign  of  James  II.  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  were  made  to  convert  Anne  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  A  few  days  after  William  of  Orange 
entered  England  in  1688  to  dethrone  her  father,  she 
wrote  to  the  former  and  assured  him  of  her  warm  wishes 
for  his  success.  She  lost  in  1699  or  1700  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  aged  eleven,  all  her  other  children 
having  died  in  infancy. 


Anne  succeeded  William  III.  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1702,  and  declared  her  purpose  to  pursue  his  foreign 
policy,  which  involved  England  in  the  war  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  succession,  as  the  enemy  of  France  and  the  ally  ol 
Austria  and  Holland.  (See  Marlborough,  Duke  of.) 
In  her  domestic  administration  she  favoured  the  Torj 
party.  Godolphin,  who  was  considered  a  moderate 
Tory,  became  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  prime  minister. 
Eventually,  Godolphin  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
Whigs,  and,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  having  been 
supplanted  by  a  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Tories, 
under  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  (then  known  as 
Harley  and  Saint  John,)  came  into  power  in  1710. 
“The  great  party  which  had  long  swayed  the  destinies 
of  Europe,”  says  Macaulay,  “  was  undermined  by  bed¬ 
chamber  women  at  Saint  James.”  Marlborougn  was 
deprived  of  command  in  1711,  and  the  new  ministry 
opened  with  the  French  court  negotiations  which  ended 
the  long  war  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11,  1 7 13, 
when  the  allies  recognized  Philip  V.,  a  Bourbon  prince, 
as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

In  the  last  year  of  her  reign  Anne  co-operated  with 
her  ministers  in  secret  designs  and  intrigues  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  half-brother  the  Pretender,  whose 
devoted  partisan,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  became  lord  treas¬ 
urer  on  the  27th  of  July,  1714.  Three  days  later  the 
queen  was  seized  with  an  .apoplectic  fit,  which  termi¬ 
nated  fatally  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714.  The  plans  of 
the  Jacobites  were  disconcerted  by  her  sudden  death, 
and  George  I.,  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  obtained  peace¬ 
able  possession  of  the  throne.  Anne  was  a  woman  of 
moderate  or  inferior  abilities,  and  not  distinguished  for 
generous  moral  qualities. 

See  Coxe,  “  Memoirs,  etc.  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  and 
Swift,  “Works;”  Burnet,  “History  of  his  Own  Times;”  “M^!- 
moiresdu  Due  de  Saint-Simon;”  Voltaire,  “Si£cle  de  Louis  XIV;” 
“Pictorial  History  of  England;”  “Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,”  edited  by  Hooke,  1742;  J.  Oldmixon, 
“  Life  of  Queen  Anne,”  1716;  Strickland,  “Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England.” 

Anne  of  Hungary,  born  in  1503,  was  married  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria.  She  was  the  heiress  of  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Died  in  1547. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu,  in  deh  bo'zhuh',  a  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  was  born  about  1462.  She  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  brother  Charles  VIII., 
and  suppressed  with  vigour  a  revolt  of  princes,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  chief.  Died  in  1522. 

Annebaut  or  Annebaud,  d’,  din'bo',  (Claude,)  a 
French  general,  born  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  taken  prisoner  with  Francis  I.  at  Pavia, 
(1525,)  after  which  he  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
and  Flanders,  and  was  made  marshal  of  France.  Died 
in  1552. 

Annenkow,  an-nen/kof,  (Michael,)  a  Russian 
general  and  engineer,  was  born  in  1838,  and  educated 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  served  in  Poland  during  the 
insurrection,  was  attached  to  the  German  army  during 
its  campaign  in  France,  and  later  was  given  the  chief 
direction  of  troops  in  Russia.  He  created  the  railway 
battalions,  and  constructed  the  Central  Asiatic  Rail¬ 
way  across  the  desert  of  Tartary  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Samarcand.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
great  trans-Siberian  railway  from  Moscow  to  the 
Pacific.  He  died  in  1899. 

Annese,  (Gennaro,)  one  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  of  July,  1647.  (See 
Masaniello.)  After  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish 
authority  in  1648,  he  was  beheaded. 

Anne3ley,  inz'le,  (Arthur,)  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1614.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  called  by  Richard  Cromwell  in  1659.  As 
president  of  the  new  Council  of  State  appointed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1660,  he  aided  Monk  in  his  efforts  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey 
in  1661,  and  became  lord  privy  seal  in  1673.  He  wrote 
several  political  and  theological  works,  among  which 
are  “Truth  Unveiled  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  (1676,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,” 
which  is  lost.  Died  in  1686. 
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Annesley,  originally  written  Aneley,  (Rev.  Sam- 
UeIh)  an  eminent  English  nonconformist  minister,  a 
first-cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kellingworth 
in  1620.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Cliffe  in  Kent  about 
1646,  and  was  chosen  minister  by  the  parishioners  of 
Saint  John,  London,  in  1652.  In  1657  Cromwell  ap¬ 
pointed  him  preacher  at  Saint  Paul’s.  After  the  resto¬ 
ration  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
London.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  sermons  have 
been  published.  Died  in  1696. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

An'nett  or  An'net,  (Peter,)  an  English  deistical 
writer,  published  “Tracts  of  a  Certain  Free  Enquirer,” 
(1766.)  Died  in  1769. 

Annibal.  See  Hannibal. 

Annibale,  an-ne-bi'li,  surnamed  Padovano,  pi-do- 
ri'no,  an  Italian  musician,  born  at  Padua,  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  Jiaint  Mark,  Venice.  Died  about  1655. 

An-nl-bal-ll-a'nus,  (Flavius  Claudius,)  a  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  murdered  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  337  a.D. 

An-ni^e-ris,  [’AvviKepig,]  a  Greek  philosopher  01 
Cyrene,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  300  b.c.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Aristippus. 

An'nI-us  of  Viterbo,  [It.  Annio  da  Viterbo,  in'- 
ne-o  di  ve-t^R'bo,]  an  Italian  Dominican  monk,  whose 
proper  name  was  Giovanni  Nanni,  was  born  at  Viter¬ 
bo  about  1432.  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  in  some  Oriental  languages.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Empire  of  the  Turks,”  (“  De  Imperio  Turco- 
rum,”  1471,)  and  acquired  notoriety  by  the  publication 
of  “Seventeen  Volumes  of  Antiquities  with  Commen¬ 
taries,”  (“  Antiquitatum  Volumina  XVII.  cum  Commen- 
tariis,”  1498.)  In  this  work  he  professed  to  give  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  lost  works  of  Berosus,  Fabius  Pictor, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
these  are  forgeries.  Died  in  1 502. 

See  D.  W.  Moller,  “  Disputatio  de  J.  Annio  Viterbiensi,”  1692. 

Anno.  See  Hanno. 

An'no  or  Han'no,  Saint,  an  archbishop  of  Cologne 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  an  able  but  overbear¬ 
ing  prelate,  and  for  a  time  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  youthful  emperor  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1075. 

Annone,  an-no'ni,  or  Annoni,  in-no'nee,  (Johann 
Jakob,)  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Bale 
in  1728,  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  law  in  that  city. 
He  wrote  scientific  essays,  and  made  rich  collections  m 
natural  history  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1804. 

An-Noowairee  or  An-Nuwayri,  in-noo-wl'ree" 
called  also  simply  Noowairee,  an  eminent  Arabian 
writer,  born  in  Egypt  about  1283;  died  in  1332. 

Annot,  i'no',  ( Pi erre  N icolas,)  a  F rench  writer,  born 
?n  1762;  died  in  1823. 

Anquetil,  SNk't^l',  (Louis  Pierre,)  a  French  histo¬ 
rian,  a  brother  of  Abraham  Hyacinthe,  noticed  below, 
vas  born  in  Paris  in  1723.  He  became  prior  of  the 
abbey  of  Chateau-Renard  before  the  Revolution,  and  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  second  class,  in  1795.  He 
«vrote  numerous  works,  which  show  marks  of  haste  and 
carelessness,  but  which  obtained  success,  especially  a 
“Compendium  of  Universal  History,”  (9  vols.,  1797,) 
*nd  a  “History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  (3  vols.,  1767.)  Dieo 
about  1808. 

Anquetil-Duperron,  fiNk't&l'  dii'pVrdN',  (Abraham 
Hyacinthe,)  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1731.  He  visited  India  in  1755  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  religious  books  of  the  Parsees.  After  en¬ 
countering  difficulties  and  toils  exceeded  only  by  his 
zeal,  he  at  last  obtained  the  objects  of  his  search.  In 
1762  he  returned  to  Europe,  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts, 
and  in  1771  published  his  “Zend-Avesta,”  the  first 
translation  of  the  original  work  of  this  name  that  had 
appeared  in  any  European  language.  He  left  other 
works,  among  which  is  “  India  in  Relation  with  Europe,” 
(2  vols.,  1798.)  Died  in  1805. 

See  Langlois,  “Notice  sur  Anquetil-Duperron  Von  Bohlen, 
“Das  Alte  Indien  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  lei 
Ouvrages  de  M  Anquetil-Duperron,”  1808;  L.  P.  Anquetil,  “No¬ 
tice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Anquetil-Duperron.” 


Anraat,  van,  vSn  in'rSt,  (Pieter,)  a  skilful  Dutch 
painter  of  conversation-pieces  and  portraits,  flourished  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

Anss-ldi,  in-sil'dee,  (Casto  Innocente,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  antiquary  and  professor,  born  at  Piacenza 
in  1710,  became  a  Dominican  monk.  He  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Turin  from  1760  to  1779,  and  author  of 
several  works  of  merit,  among  which  are  a  treatise  “  On 
the  Recognition  of  a  Future  State  by  the  Hebrews,” 
(“  De  futuro  Saeculo  ab  Hebraeis  cognito,”  1748,)  “On 
the  Necessity  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,”  (1755,) 
and  “  Vindiciae  Maupertuisianae,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1779. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Ansaldi,  (Innocenzio,)  a  Tuscan  painter,  born  in 
1734;  died  in  1816.  He  wrote  a  poem  named  “The 
Accomplished  Painter,”  (“  II  Pittore  istruito,”  1820.) 

Ansaldo,  in-sil'do,  (Andrea,)  a  celebrated  Genoese 
painter,  born  at  Voltri  in  1584,  was  a  pupil  of  Cambiaso. 
He  worked  in  fresco  and  oil  at  Genoa  and  other  places. 
Among  the  best  of  his  numerous  works  are  a  “  Last 
Supper,”  an  altar-piece  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Se¬ 
bastian,  (at  Cadiz,)  and  frescos  in  the  Palazzo  Spinola, 
illustrating  the  exploits  of  General  Spinola  in  Flanders. 
Died  at  Genoa  in  1638. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgememes  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Ansaloni,  in-si-lo'nee,  (Giordano,)  a  Sicilian  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  in  1632  visited  Japan,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  in  1634. 

Ansaloni,  (Vincenzio,)  an  able  Bolognese  painter, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  “  Virgin  seated  on  the  Clouds”  is  highly 
praised  by  Lanzi. 

Ansani,  in-si'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  tenor 
singer,  born  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  came  about  1780  to  London,  and  at  once  took  a 
leading  position.  Subsequently  he  sang  in  various  Italian 
cities,  and  finally  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  taught 
singing.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Ansaree  or  Ansari,  in'si-ree',  (written  also  Un- 
aaree,)  a  celebrated  Persian  poet  and  scholar,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Mahmood  of  Ghiznee,  (or  Gazna.)  Died 
in  1040. 

Ansart,  &N'siR',  (Andr£  Joseph,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  historian,  born  in  Artois  in  1 723 ;  died  in 
1790. 

Ansbert,  ans'bert,  [Ger.  pron.  ins'b&Rt,]  a  German 
chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century,  accompanied  Frederick 
Barbarossa  to  Palestine,  and  wrote  an  account  of  that 
crusade,  which  was  first  published  in  1827. 

Ans-ca'ri-us  or  Ans-ga'rl-us,  [Fr.  Anschaire,  6n'- 
shiR',]  called  “  the  Apostle  of  the  North,”  the  most 
successful  propagator  of  Christianity  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  was  born  in  Picardy  about  800  A.D.  About 
831  he  was  created  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg. 
Died  in  864  a.d. 

Anschutz,  in'shiits,  (August,)  a  German  jurist,  born 
at  Suhl,  January  9,  1826,  studied  law  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin.  He  was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  law  at 
Greifswalde  in  1851,  and  full  professor  in  1859.  In  1862 
he  was  transferred  to  Halle.  Besides  translating  and 
editing  various  legal  works,  he  wrote  “  Ueber  die  Erbfolge 
in  die  neuvorpommerschen  und  rugenschen  Lehngiiter,” 
(1864,)  and  a  “  Kommentar  zum  allgemeinen  Deutschen 
Handelsgesetzbuch,”  (1867-74.)  Died  August  2,  1874. 

Anschutz,  (Karl,)  a  musical  director,  born  at  Cob- 
lentz,  Germany,  February,  1813.  He  was  director  in  Cob- 
lentz,  Nuremberg,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  New  York. 
He  came  to  America  in  18571  began  the  production  of 
German  opera  in  1862,  and  was  distinguished  both  as  a 
director  and  as  an  instructor  in  music.  Died  December 
30,  1870. 

Ans'dell,  (Richard,)  R.A.,  an  English  artist,  es¬ 
pecially  noted  as  a  painter  of  animals  and  sports  of  the 
field,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1815.  Among  his  well- 
known  pictures  are  “The  Earl  of  Sefton  and  Party  re¬ 
turning  from  Shooting,”  “  Death  of  Sir  W.  Lambton  at 
the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,”  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
returning  from  the  Chase,”  etc.  In  1856-57  Mr.  Ansdell 
visited  Spain,  and  he  afterwards  produced  many  pictures 
of  Spanish  subjects.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1861, 
and  a  Royal  Academician  in  1870.  Died  April  20,  1885. 
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Anseaume,  dN'sbm',  (N.,)  a  French  dramatic  poet, 
vorn  at  Paris  about  1720  ;  died  in  1784. 

A  ,1-se-gi'sus  or  An-si-gi'sus,  [Fr.  AnsAgise,  Sn7- 
tVzh&z',]  a  distinguished  French  ecclesiastic  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 

Ansegisus  was  also  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of 
Sens  in  the  ninth,  and  a  bishop  of  Troyes  in  the  tenth 
century. 

Anselin,  Sns'I&n',  (Jean  Lours,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1764;  died  in  1823. 

An's^ll,  (George  Frederick,)  a  British  scientific 
inventor,  born  at  Carshalton,  Surrey,  March  4,  1826. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  invention  of  the  fire-damp 
indicator  for  the  prevention  of  explosions  in  mines. 
Died  December  21,  1880. 

Anselm,  in'sSlm,  of  Havelberg,  a  Saxon  bishop, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  dogmatic  disputes  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  entitled  ’A vnueifieva.  Died 
in  1159. 

An'selm,  Saint,  JLat.  Sanc'tus  Ansel'mus;  Fr. 
Saint-Anselme,  s&NT&N's&m',]  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  about  1034.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  where  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit  in 
1060,  and  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  prior  in  1063.  He  was 
chosen  abbot  of  Bee  in  1078,  and  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1093.  He  had  a  long  contest  with  King  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus,  who  confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  in  1097.  Died  in  1109.  The  intellect  of 
Anselm  was  of  a  high  order,  and  his  writings  evince 
a  profound  and  original  mind.  He  is  considered  as  the 
reviver  of  metaphysics  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  “  Cur  Deus 
Homo “  Monologium  “  Proslogium and  “  The 
Agreement  (or  Compatibility)  of  Predestination  and  the 
Grace  of  God  with  Free  Will,”  (“Concordia  Praedesti- 
nationis  necnon  Gratiae  Dei  cum  libero  Arbitrio.”) 

See  Eadmer,  “  Life  of  Saint  Anselm,”  in  Latin  ;  M8hler,  “Life 
of  Saint  Anselm,”  in  German,  translated  by  Cox;  W.  F.  Hook, 
“Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  iii.,  i860; 
Franck,  “Anselme  de  Canterbury, ”  1842;  Hasse,  “  Vie  d’Ansehne 
de  Canterbury,”  1843;  Raineri,  “Historical  Panegyric  (Istorico 
panegirico)  on  Saint  Anselm,”  4  vols.,  1693-1706;  “Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  vol.  xxx. 

Anselme,  (Italian.)  See  Anselmo. 

Anselme,  an's£lm  or  flN'sSlm',  [Lat.  Ansel'mus,] 
Count  of  Ribemont,  (re'b^h-miN',)  was  one  of  the  nobles 
who  accompanied  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  was  killed  in  1099.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  events  of  this  crusade. 

Anselme,  an'sSlm,  [Fr.  pron.  flN'sSlm',]  or  Ansel, 
fiN'sSl',  of  Laon,  [Lat.  Ansel'mus  Laudinen'sis,]  a 
famous  teacher  of  theology,  born  at  Laon,  France,  about 
1050,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
A  school  which  he  afterwards  directed  at  Laon  became 
the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  His  chief  work  is  a 
Gloss  on  the  Bible.  Died  in  1117. 

Anselme  of  Liege,  a  Flemish  historian,  lived  about : 
1050,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Liege.” 

Anselme,  dN's^lm',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French 
preacher,  born  in  the  comte  of  Armagnac  in  1652.  He 
was  admired  as  an  orator  in  the  principal  churches  of 
Paris,  and  became  preacher-in-ordinary  to  the  king. 
Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published.  Died 
in  1737. 

See  Madame  de  SAvign^,  “  Lettres.” 

Anselme,  d’,  ddN'sSlm',  (Jacques  Bernard  Mo- 
DESTE,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Apt  in  1740,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  1792. 
He  was  soon  after  suspended  from  his  command,  was 
imprisoned  in  1793,  recovered  his  liberty  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  1794,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  1812. 

Anselme  de  Sainte-Marie,  ftN's&m'  deh  siNt'- 
mjPre',  (Pierre,)  a  French  genealogist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1625,  published  a  “Genealogy  of  the  House  of  France,” 
(2  vols.,  1674.)  Died  in  1694. 

Anselmi,  in-sSl'mee,  (Michel  Angelo,)  an  able 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca  about  1490,  studied  at 
Sienna,  whence  he  is  often  surnamed  Da  Sienna,  (“of 
Sienna.”)  He  is  said  to  have  worked  with  Correggio  at 
Parma.  Died  in  1554- 


Anselmo,  ln-s§l'mo,  or  An'selme,  (Giorgio,)  a 
writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Parma,  lived  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  volume  of  his  poems 
was  printed  in  1528. 

Anselmo,  &n-s£l'mo,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  astron¬ 
omer,  born  at  Parma,  was  a  grandfather  of  the  Latin 
poet  of  the  same  name.  Died  in  1440. 

Ansel'mo,  [Lat.  Ansel'mus;  Fr.  Anselme,  SN'sSlm'; 
It.  Sant’  Anselmo,  sint  in-sSl'mo,]  Saint,  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesiastical  writer,  born 
about  1036;  died  in  1086.  Among  his  works  is  “Col- 
lectio  Canonum.” 

See  Rota,  “Notizie  istoriche  di  Sant’  Anselmo,”  1733. 

Ansgarius.  See  Anscarius  and  Anchersen. 

Ansiaux,  dN'se'o',  (Emmanuel  Antoine  Joseph,) 
a  Belgian  jurist,  born  at  Liege  in  1761 ;  died  in  1800. 

Ansiaux,  (Jean  Joseph  fiLtONORE  Antoine,)  an 
eminent  painter  of  the  modern  French  school,  born  at 
Liege  in  1764.  He  produced  many  good  portraits  and 
historical  works,  among  which  are  “  The  Assumption,” 
“The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,”  and  “The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.”  Died  in  1840. 

Ansidei,  in-se-da'ee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Perugia  in  1642.  He  wrote  sonnets  and  other 
short  poems,  and  a  “Tract  against  the  Long  Continuance 
of  Private  Enmities,”  (1691.)  Died  in  1707. 

Ansigisus.  See  Ansegisus. 

Anslay  (anz'le)  or  Anneslay,  (Brian,)  an  English 
writer,  known  only  as  the  translator  of  a  curious  work 
called  “The  Citie  of  Dames,”  or  “Cyte  of  Ladyes,” 
printed  in  1521. 

Anslo,  dn'slo,  (Reinier,)  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  about  1625.  He  emigrated  to  Italy  about  1650, 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  principal  works  are 
“The  Martyr  Crown  of  Stephen,”  (1646,)  “The  Plague 
at  Naples,”  and  a  drama  on  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  entitled  “  Parijsche  Bruiloft,”  ( i.e .  the  “  Paris 
Wedding,”)  written  before  he  became  a  Catholic.  Died 
at  Perugia  in  1669. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

An'spn,  (George,)  Lord,  a  distinguished  naval  com¬ 
mander,  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1697.  He 
entered  the  navy  early,  and  in  1 724  was  made  post-cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  Carolina  station, 
where  he  purchased  land  and  built  a  town,  called,  after  his 
own  name,  Ansonburg.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  South  Sea  expedition  which 
sailed  from  England  in  1740;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  voyage,  which  extended  round  the  world,  amid 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  every  kind,  he  displayed  a 
prudence,  skill,  fortitude,  and  courage  that  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  surpassed.  After  his  return,  in  1744,  he 
was  successively  created  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  vice-admiral.  In  1747  he 
commanded  the  Channel  fleet,  and  captured  six  French 
ships  of  war.  As  a  reward  for  this  brilliant  exploit  he 
was  created  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Anson,  Baron 
of  Soberton.  He  was  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 
from  1751  to  1756.  In  1757  Anson  was  made  admiral, 
and  in  the  same  year  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1762.  He  left  no 
issue.  A  Narrative  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World  was 
published. 

See  “  Life  of  Lord  Anson,”  by  Sir  John  Barrow  ;  Kippis,  “  Life 
of  Lord  Anson,”  in  “  Biographia  Britannica;”  J.  Campbell,  “Lives 
of  the  British  Admirals.” 

Anson,  (George,)  a  British  general,  born  in  London 
in  1797,  was  a  younger  son  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Anson, 
and  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  He  was  a  Whig 
member  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  (1828-53,)  and 
became  a  major-general  about  1851.  He  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  India  in  1855,  and 
died  there  in  May,  1857,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  mutiny  among  the  Sepoys. 

Anson,  6n's<!>n',  (Pierre  Hubert,)  a  French  writer 
and  able  financier,  born  in  Paris  in  1744.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards 
administrator-general  of  the  posts  of  France.  He  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  and  the  Letters 
of  Lady  Montagu,  (2  vols.,  1795.)  He  also  wrote  several 
short  poems  and  prose  works.  Died  in  1810. 
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Anspach,  ^ns'pak  or  Uns'p&K,  (Christian  Fried¬ 
rich  Karl  Alexander,)  Margrave  of,  was  born  in 
1736.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  sold  his  principality  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1791 
for  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  thousand  thalers,  and 
married  Lady  Craven,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1806. 

Anspach!  (Elizabeth  Berkeley,)  Margravine  of, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  was  born  in 
1750.  In  1767  she  was  married  to  William,  afterwards 
Lord  Craven,  and  on  his  death,  in  1791,  to  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach.  Died  at  Naples  in  1828.  She  possessed 
great  versatility  of  genius.  She  wrote  a  number  of 
dramas,  was  an  accomplished  musician  and  actress,  and 
had  considerable  skill  in  sculpture.  Unhappily,  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  her  moral  character.  Two  years 
before  her  death  she  published  her  “  Memoirs,”  a  work 
full  of  egotism,  but  withal  very  entertaining. 

See  Collins’s  “  Peerage.” 

Ans'prand,  [Lat.  Anspran'dus,]  a  Longobard  whom 
King  Cunibert  appointed  tutor  to  nis  infant  son  Liut- 
bert.  After  the  death  of  this  prince  he  became  king  in 
712,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Ansse  de  Villoison.  See  Villoison. 

An'sted,  (David  Thomas,)  a  distinguished  English 
geologist,  born  in  London  about  1814,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Sedgwick. 
He  succeeded  John  Phillips  as  professor  of  geology  in 
King’s  College,  London,  and  became  editor  of  the 
journal  and  proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society. 
He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  well-written  and 
systematic  work  entitled  “Geology,  Introductory,  De¬ 
scriptive,  and  Practical,  with  numerous  illustrations,” 
(2  vols.,  1844.)  He  published  a  popular  treatise  called 
“The  Ancient  World,  or  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Great 
Britain,”  (1847,)  “The  Gold-Seeker’s  Manual,”  “The 
Great  Stone  Book  of  Nature,”  (1863,)  “Science  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Geography,”  “  The  World  we  live  in,”  (1869,)  “  Physi¬ 
ography,”  (1877,)  “Water,  Physical,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,”  (1878,)  and  contributed  numerous  memoirs  to 
different  periodicals.  He  died  May  13,  1880. 

An'ster,  (John,)  an  Irish  poet,  born  at  Charleville, 
in  Cork  county,  about  1796.  He  published  in  1819  a 
volume  of  “  Poems  and  Translations  from  the  German,” 
which  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Coleridge.  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and  was  afterwards 
regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
till  near  the  time  of  his  death.  His  “  Faustus ;  from  the 
German  of  Goethe,”  (1835,)  is  commended  by  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,”  and  by  Coleridge.  Anster  contributed 
many  articles  to  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  His  version 
of  Faust  has  been  reprinted  in  Germany.  Died  in  June, 
1867. 

Anstett,  von,  fon  in'stit,  (Johann  Protasius — 
pno-ti'ze-its,)  a  diplomatist,  born  at  Strasburg  about 
1755.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  about  1790.  In 
conjunction  with  Nesselrode,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Reichenbach  in  1813,  after  which  he  represented  Russia 
at  the  Congress  of  Prague.  He  was  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  Died  in  1835. 

Anstey,  in'ste,  (Christopher,)  an  English  satirical 
poet,  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1724,  was  educated  at 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  published  in  1766 
“The  New  Bath  Guide,”  a  scandalous  poem,  which  had 
great  popularity.  His  satire  was  directed  chiefly  against 
physicians  and  Methodists.  Died  in  1805. 

Anstey,  (F.)  See  Guthrie,  (Thomas  Anstey.) 

Anstey,  (Thomas  Chis'holm,)  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  London  in  1816.  Pie  represented  Youghall  in 
Parliament  from  1847  to  1852.  He  published  a  useful 
“Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England  affecting  Roman 
Catholics,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1873. 

An'stis,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  heraldry,  was  born  at  Saint  Neots, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1669.  He  became  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1702,  and  Garter  king-at-arms  in  1718.  He  pub¬ 
lished  many  accurate  works,  among  which  are  “  Curia 
Militaris,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,”  (1702,) 
and  “The  Register  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,”  (1724.)  Died  in  1744. 

See  Nichols’s  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 


Anstruther,  in'stru-th$r  or  4n'st$r,  (Sir  John,)  a 
British  judge,  born  in  1 753,  became  chief  justice  of  Ben¬ 
gal  in  1798.  Died  in  1811. 

Antaeus,  an-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’AvroZor;  Fr.  Ant£e,  &N't&',l 
a  Libyan  giant,  represented  as  a  son  of  Neptune  ana 
Terra,  was  a  famous  wrestler.  He  resisted  Hercules 
with  success  for  a  time,  and  was  invincible  so  long  as  he 
touched  his  mother  Earth ;  but  at  last  the  hero  raised 
Antaeus  into  the  air  and  squeezed  him  to  death. 

An-tag'o-ras,  [’A vrayopae,]  a  Greek  poet  and  noted 
gourmand,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  lived  about  250  b.c. 

An-tal' ^I-das,  [’AvraA/ddaf,]  a  Spartan  ambassador, 
notorious  as  the  author  of  a  disgraceful  peace  concluded 
between  the  Grecian  States  and  Persia,  387  b.c.  One 
condition  of  the  “  peace  of  Antalcidas”  was  that  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  should  be  surrendered  to  Persia. 

Aii'tar,  (more  properly  Antarah-Ibn-Shedd&d, 
in'td-ri  Ib’n  shed'did',)  a  celebrated  Arabian  warrior, 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  himself  a  poet,  and  his  exploits  fur¬ 
nished  a  copious  theme  for  Arabian  song  and  romance. 
He  composed  a  poem  which  is  numbered  among  the 
Mo’allakat  or  seven  famous  poems  suspended  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca.  He  is  the  hero  of  an  Arabian  r  o¬ 
mance  which  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  entitled  “Antar,  a  Bedouin  Romance,”  (1819.) 

“Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,”  says  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  January,  1819,  “than  the  feeling  which 
attends  us  in  our  first  perusal  of  Antar.  We  are  trans- 
orted  into  a  scene  of  which  we  have  before  seen  nothing, 
ut  in  which  we  recognize  at  once,  as  if  by  intuition,  the 
glow,  the  wildness,  the  vastness — all  the  unchanged  and 
unchangeable  features— of  the  eternal  desert.” 

See  Dk  Sacy,  “  Notices  des  anciens  Poemes  Arabes,  etc." 

Antelami,  degli,  dil'yee  Sn-tii-ia'mee,  (Benedetto,) 
an  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Antelmi  or  Anthelmi,  flN'tSl'me',  the  name  of 
several  ecclesiastics  of  the  south  of  France  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  most  noted,  per¬ 
haps,  was  Joseph  Antelmi. 

Antelmi  or  Anthelmi,  (Joseph,)  a  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  born  at  Frejus  in  1648.  He  became  grand-vicar 
and  official  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers  in  1684.  He 
left  a  work  “  On  the  Dangers  of  the  Life  of  Canons,” 
(“De  Periculis  Canonicorum,”)  and  other  writings. 
Died  in  1697. 

Antelmi,  (Pierre  Thomas,)  a  French  writer  and 
mathematician,  born  in  Provence  in  1730;  died  in  1783. 

An-te'nor,  [Gr.  ’A vrrjvup;  Fr.  Ant^nor,  6N'ti/noR%] 
a  Trojan  noted  for  his  wisdom,  was  the  father  of  Aca- 
mas,  Agenor,  and  many  other  sons.  He  advised  the 
Trojans  to  restore  Helen  to  her  husband.  He  has  been 
accused,  by  writers  of  little  authority,  of  a  design  to  be¬ 
tray  Troy  to  the  Greeks. 

Antenor,  a  Grecian  sculptor,  who  lived  at  Athens 
about  500  B.C.  Pie  made  bronze  statues  of  Harmo'dius 
and  Aristogi'ten,  which  were  carried  awray  by  Xerxes  in 
480  B.C. 

An'te-ros,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  was  originally  a 
being  opposed  to  Eros,  (or  the  god  of  Love ;)  but  after¬ 
wards  the  name  was  applied  to  the  deity  who  avenges 
unrequited  love. 

Antdsignan,  dN't&.'sfcn'yftN',  (Pierre,)  a  French 
grammarian,  born  at  Rabastens,  in  Languedoc,  lived 
about  1550. 

Anthelmi.  See  Antelmi. 

An-thel'mus  or  An-tel'mus,  [Fr.  Anthelme,  5n  - 
tfclm',1  Saint,  of  Savoy,  became  in  1163  Bishop  of  Bel- 
ley,  (bel'l^',)  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  died  in  1178. 

An-the'ml-us,  an  able  and  upright  minister,  who 
jvas  appointed  by  Arcadius  Prefect  of  the  East  in  405 
a.d.,  before  whicn  date  he  had  been  consul  with  Stilicho. 
At  the  death  of  Arcadius,  in  408,  he  became  prime  min¬ 
ister,  and  guardian  of  the  infant  heir,  Theodosius  II.  He 
retired  from  office  in  414  A.D. 

Anthemius,  (or  Anthe'mius  Proco'pius,)  Roman 
Emperor  of  the  West,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
became  a  favourite  general  of  Leo,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
who,  having  been  solicited  by  the  Roman  senate  to  give 
a  ruler  to  Italy,  selected  Anthemius  for  that  position. 
He  began  to  reign  in  467  a.d.  His  son-in-law,  Ricimer, 
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raised  an  army  and  marched  against  the  capital,  near 
which  Anthemius  was  defeated  in  battle  in  472  and  put 
to  death. 

Anthemius,  [Gr.  ’A vdi/juoc,]  an  eminent  architect  and 
mathematician,  surnamed  Trallia'nus,  from  Tralles, 
in  Lydia,  where  he  was  born,  was  a  brother  of  Alexander 
Trallianus.  He  was  employed  at  Constantinople  by 
Justinian,  for  whom  he  designed  and  commenced  the 
celebrated  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  which,  after  his  death, 
was  finished  by  Isidorus  about  537  A.D.,  and  is  now  a 
Turkish  mosque.  Its  dimensions  are  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
wide.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  original  type  of  the  Byzantine  style.  Died 
about  534  a.  d. 

An'ther-ic  or  An'tliar-ic,  [Lat.  Antheri'cus,]  son 
of  Clefo,  the  successor  of  Alboin,  wras  elected  King  of 
the  Longobards  about  585,  and  died  in  590  a.d. 

Anthing,  In'ting,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  painter, 
born  at  Gotha  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  for  some  time  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Russian  general  Suwarrow.  He  painted  portraits  in 
profile,  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  etc.  Died  in  1805. 

Anthing,  (Karl,)  a  German  general,  who  became 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 
Died  at  Gotha  in  1823. 

Anthoine,  flN'twin',  (Antoine  Ignace,)  a  French 
merchant,  noted  for  public  spirit,  was  born  at  Embrun 
in  1749.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  opening  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Russia  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  wrote  a 
“Historical  Essay  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea,”  (1805.)  He  was  mayor  of  Marseilles 
from  1805  to  1813.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Clary,  was  a  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Bernadotte.  Died  in  1826. 

Anthoine,  (Francois  Paul  Nicolas,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral  and  politician,  born  in  1720.  He  was  elected  in 
1789  to  the  States-General,  in  which  body  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  Died  m  1 793. 

An'thon,  (Charles,)  LL.D.,  an  American  classical 
scholar,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1797.  He  en¬ 
tered  Columbia  College  in  181 1,  and  graduated  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour  in  1815.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819 ;  but  his  strong  predilection 
for  classical  pursuits  induced  him  in  1820  to  accept  the 
position  of  adjunct  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in 
Columbia  College ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Moore  in  1835  he  became  principal  professor  of  the 
classics  in  that  institution.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Horace,  (1830,)  a  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,”  and  a  “Classical  Dictionary,”  (1841.)  He 
also  edited  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  for  the  use 
of  schools.  His  works  have  been  reprinted  in  England, 
a  distinction  rarely  if  ever  before  accorded  to  American 
classical  school-books.  Died  in  1867. 

For  an  interesting  notice  of  some  of  the  personal  traits  of  Dr.  An- 
thon,  see  “The  Galaxy,”  New  York,  September,  1867. 

Anthon,  (John,)  an  American  jurist,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Detroit  in  1784.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “An  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Law,”  an  “Analysis  of  Blackstone,”  (2d  edition,  1832,) 
and  “Nisi  Prius  Cases.”  He  practised  for  many  years 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died  in  March,  1863. 

Anthonie  or  Anthony,  an'to-ne,  (Francis,)  [Lat. 
Franciscus  Anto'nius,]  an  English  physician  and  al¬ 
chemist,  born  in  London  in  1550.  He  practised  medi¬ 
cine  with  success,  and  professed  to  cure  all  diseases  with 
a  solution  of  gold  called  a-urum  potabile ,  (“potable  gold,”) 
on  which  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  “  Golden  Pana¬ 
cea,”  (“Panace'a  Au'rea,”  1619.)  Died  in  1623. 

An'thony  or  An'tony,  [Lat.  Anto'nius  ;  Fr.  An¬ 
toine,  fiN'twin',]  Saint,  surnamed  Abbas,  one  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  the  reputed  founder  of  monachism, 
was  born  near  Heracle'a,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  251  A.D. 
It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  obeyed  in  a  literal  sense 
the  scripture  which  says,  “  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
\o  the  poor,”  and  retired  from  the  world  to  the  desert, 
where  he  lived  as  a  hermit.  Having  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  by  his  austerities,  he  founded  a  monastery 
near  Faioom,  (or  Phaifim,)  about  305.  Many  years  after¬ 


wards  he  visited  Alexandria,  to  testify  against  Arianism. 
His  life  was  written  by  Athanasius.  Some  cf  his  letters 
are  extant.  He  died  about  356  A.D. 

Anthony.  See  Antonius,  Antony,  or  Antoine. 

Anthony  de  Bourbon.  See  Antony  of  Bourbon. 

An'thony  of  Pad'ua,  (Saint,)  a  celebrated  preacher, 
born  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  August  15,  1195.  He  became 
an  Augustinian  when  fifteen  years  old,  but  afterwards 
entered  the  Franciscan  order.  He  subsequently  went 
to  Italy,  where  his  eloquence  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion.  Died  at  Arcella,  June  13,  1231. 

An'tho-ny,  (Henry  B.,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Coventry,  Rhode  Island.  April  1,  1815.  He  grad¬ 
uated  in  1833  at  Brown  University;  edited  the  Provi¬ 
dence  “Journal”  from  1838  to  1859;  was  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1849  to  1851,  and  in  1859  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator.  In  1869,  and  again  in  1871,  he 
served  as  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore.  Died 
September  2,  1884. 

Anthony,  (Susan  Brownell,)  an  American  re¬ 
former,  born  at  South  Adams,  (now  Adams,)  Massachu¬ 
setts,  February  15,  1820,  of  a  Quaker  family.  She  taught 
school  in  New  York  some  fifteen  years,  and  afterwards 
became  noted  as  a  zealous  and  eloquent  speaker  and 
agitator  in  the  anti-slavery  and  woman’s  rights  move¬ 
ments.  She  also  advocated  total  abstinence  and  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  After  the  war  of  1861-65  s^e  gave  her 
chief  attention  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  and  equal 
property  rights  for  women.  She  helped  to  edit  a  jour¬ 
nal  called  “The  Revolution.”  Died  March  13,  1906. 

Antiboul,  fiN'te'bool',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French 
Girondist  and  lawyer,  born  at  Saint -Tropez  about  1752. 
He  was  elected  in  1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
voted  for  the  detention  of  the  king.  On  his  return  from 
a  mission  to  Corsica  he  was  executed  as  an  accomplice 
of  the  Girondists,  in  October,  1793. 

An-tl-cli'dea,  [Gr.  ’A vTuXeiorjC;  Fr.  Anticlide,  6nv- 
te'kRd',]  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Athens,  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  300  B.c.  His  works  are  lost. 

An-tid'o-tus,  [’Avrwforof,]  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived 
about  350  b.c.,  was  the  master  of  Nicias,  the  great 
Athenian  painter. 

An-tig'e-nes,  [Gr.  ’Avnyevric,]  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Halicarnassus,  331  b.c.,  and  in  the  battle  against 
Porus,  327.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  officer  of  Eumenes,  and  fought  against  Antigonus,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  316  B.C. 

Antigenes  was  also  the  name  of  several  ancient  Greek 
physicians. 

Antigenes,  [’A vnyevije,]  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  a 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

An-ti-gen'I-das,  [’A vrrymdaf,]  a  famous  flute-player 
of  Thebes  in  the  fourth  century  B.c. 

Antigna,  dN'tfen'yt',  (Jean  Pierre  Alexandre,)  a 
French  painter  of  genre,  born  at  Orleans  in  1818.  He 
gained  a  first  medal  in  1851.  Died  February  26,  1878. 

Antignac,  ftN'tin'yik  ^  (Antoine,)  a  noted  French 
song-writer,  bom  in  Paris  about  1770;  died  in  1823. 
His  works  have  some  merit,  but  do  not  rank  among  the 
best  of  their  class. 

Antigone,  the  French  of  Antigonus,  which  see. 

An-tig'o-ne,  [Gr.  ’Avti yovij,]  the  heroine  of  one  of  tht 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  was  a  daughter  of  CEdipus,  King 
of  Thebes.  She  was  immured  alive  by  Creon  for  having 
performed  the  rites  of  burial  to  the  body  of  her  brother 
Polynices. 

Antigone,  Queen  of  Egypt,  was  a  daughter  of  Cassan- 
der,  and  the  wife  of  th  *  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Lagus. 

An-tig'o-nus,  [Gr.  'Avnyovof,]  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  a  son  of  Aristobu'lus  II.,  after  whose  death  he  was 
driven  from  Judea  by  Antipater  and  his  son  Herod. 
He  recovered  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Parthians 
about  38  B.c.,  but  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Roman 
senate.  The  army  of  Antony,  who  favoured  Herod,  took 
Jerusalem,  and  put  Antigonus  to  death,  about  36  b.c. 

Antigonus,  [Gr.  ’A vriyovog ;  Fr.  Antigone,  &N'te' 
gon',]  King  of  Asia,  surnamed  Cyclops,  or  “  one-eyed,” 
an  able  general,  and  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  born  in  Macedonia  about  382  B.C.  He  had  a  high 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  ap- 
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pointed  Satrap  of  Phrygia  in  333  b.c.  In  the  partition 
of  the  conquered  provinces  which  was  made  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  323,  Antigonus  obtained  Lycia,  Pamphy- 
lia,  and  Greater  Phrygia.  He  was  soon  involved  in  a  war 
against  Peidiccas,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Antipater 
and  Ptolemy.  After  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  3.21,  he 
found  a  formidable  adversary  in  Eumenes,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  Macedonian  army  in  Asia  for  the  cause  of  the 
royal  family.  In  316  Antigonus  gained  a  victory  over 
Eumenes,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  had  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  when  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  him  in  315  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  A  long  war  ensued,  in  which 
Antigonus  professed  to  fight  for  Alexander,  the  minor 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Roxana.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  a  son  of  Antigonus,  gained  a  naval  victory 
over  Ptolemy,  near  Cyprus,  in  306  b.c.,  soon  after  which 
Antigonus  assumed  the  title  of  king.  A  new  coalition 
having  been  formed  against  him  in  302  by  Cassander, 
Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  in  301  b.c. 

Antig'onus  Ca-rys'tl-us,  [Avriyovog  Kapixmof,]  a 
Greek  philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  285-247  b.c.  Pie  was 
the  reputed  author  of  an  extant  “  Collection  of  Marvel¬ 
lous  Stories,”  and  of  some  other  works,  which  are  lost. 

Antig'onus  Do'son,  [Gr.  ’A vnyovog  A uouv,]  a  great- 
grandson  of  Antigonus  the  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  a  son  of  Demetrius,  and  a  nephew  of  Antig¬ 
onus  Gonatas.  Pie  became  regent  or  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia  during  the  minority  of  his  cousin  Philip,  229  B.C. 
As  general-in-chief  of  the  Achasan  League,  he  gained 
victories  over  Cieomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  allies  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Died  in  221  B.c.,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Philip  above  mentioned. 

Antig'onus  Gon'a-tas,  [Gr.  'A  vriyovog  Tovar  as,] 
a  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  was  born  in  319  B.c. 
at  Gona,  or  Gonni,  in  Thessaly,  whence  his  surname 
Gonatas.  He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  in 
277,  after  he  had  defeated  Antipater,  a  nephew  of  Cas¬ 
sander,  and  also  an  army  of  Gauls.  About  273  his  king¬ 
dom  was  invaded  by  Pyrrhus,  the  renowned  King  of 
Epirus.  Antigonus,  being  unable  to  resist  “  the  fierce 
Epirote,”  fled  from  the  country,  but  afterwards  recovered 
his  throne,  on  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  271  or  272  B.C. 
He  annexed  the  Peloponnesus  to  his  kingdom,  and  cap¬ 
tured  Athens  in  262.  His  death  is  variously  dated  243, 
240,  or  239  B.C.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deme¬ 
trius  II. 

Antiles.  See  Antyllus. 

Antilion,  in-t£l-y6n',  (Isidore,)  a  Spanish  savant, 
born  in  Aragon  about  1760,  became  professor  of  astrono¬ 
my  and  geography  at  Madrid.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
scientific  works,  “  Elements  of  the  Astronomical  and 
Natural  Geography  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  (2d  edition, 
1815,)  which  was  highly  esteemed  Died  in  1820. 

An-til'o-ehus,  [Gr.  ’A vt'Omxos ;  Fr.  Antiloque,  6n'- 
te'lok',]  a  son  of  Nestor,  distinguished  for  courage  and 
personal  beauty,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  a 
friend  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Memnon,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Hector. 

Antiloque.  See  Antilochus. 

An-tim/a~ehus,  [Gr.  ’Avri/iaxog ;  Fr.  Antimaque, 
&N/te/m§k,,|  an  eminent  Greek  epic  poet,  who  flou¬ 
rished  about  400  B.c.,  was  a  native  of  Colophon  or  Cla- 
ros.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Plato.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  “Thebais,”  which  the 
Alexandrian  critics  thought  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
Homer’s  Iliad.  His  works,  among  which  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  elegy  called  “  Lyde,”  are  lost,  except  small  frag¬ 
ments.  They  are  more  remarkable  for  learning  than 
genius. 

Antimachus,  a  Greek  epic  poet,  born  at  Heliopolis, 
in  Egypt,  lived  before  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  “The  Creation  of  the  World.” 

Antimaco,  in-tim'i-ko  or  in-tee'mi-ko,  (Marcan- 
TONIO,)  an  Italian  professor,  writer,  and  critic,  born  at 
Mantua  about  1473.  He  taught  Greek  at  Ferrara,  and 
translated  part  of  the  “  Ars  Rhetorica”  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarna'ssus  into  Latin.  Died  about  1550. 

Autimaque.  See  Antimachus. 


Antine,  d’.  See  D’Antine. 

Antinori,  in-te-no'ree,  (Antonio  Ludovico,)  an 
Italian  antiquary  and  priest,  born  in  Abruzzo  in  1704; 
died  in  1 788.  Pie  left  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Abruzzi,”  (4  vols.,  1781-84.) 

Antinori,  (Orazio,)  Marquis  of,  an  Italian  traveller 
and  zoologist,  born  at  Perugia,  October  28,  1811.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Perugia  and  Rome. 
He  served  in  the  Roman  armies  as  a  volunteer  officer 
against  the  Neapolitans  and  French  in  1848,  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Levant,  and,  after  1859,  made  several 
important  scientific  tours  in  various  parts  of  North 
Africa.  In  1876  he  started  at  the  head  of  a  splendidly- 
equipped  expedition,  via  Aden  and  Shoa,  to  explore  the 
lake-region  of  Central  Africa.  He  died  at  Let-Maresii, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  August  26,  1882. 

An-tin'o-us,  [Gr.  ’A vrtvovs,]  a  beautiful  youth,  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian,  was  born  in 
Bithynia.  He  accompanied  Hadrian  to  Egypt,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile  in  132  a.d.  A  city,  called  Anti- 
noop'olis,  was  built  by  the  emperor  near  the  spot  where 
he  perished,  and  countless  statues  were  erected  in  honoui 
of  him  ;  some  of  these,  of  remarkable  beauty,  still  exist. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  fine  arts  by  the  emulous 
efforts  of  sculptors  and  painters  to  idealize  his  form  as  a 
type  of  beauty. 

An-ti'o-ehus,  [’A vr/o^of,]  a  Greek  historian,  son  of 
Xenophanes,  born  at  Syracuse,  flourished  about  440  B.C. 
He  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  of  Italy,  which  were 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  but  are  not  extant. 

Anti'ochus  I.,  surnamed  So'ter,  (i.e.  “  Saviour/’)  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  was  born 
about  324  B.c.,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  280  B.C.  A 
victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Gauls,  by  means  of  his 
elephants,  won  for  him  the  name  of  Soter.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261  B.c. 

Antioclius  II.,  The'os,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  261  B.c.  Having  delivered  the 
Milesians  from  their  tyrant  Timarchus,  he  received  from 
them  the  impious  title  of  Theos,  (or  “  God.”)  Among  the 
important  events  of  his  reign  was  the  successful  revolt 
of  the  Parthians  (250  b.c.)  under  Arsaces,  who  became 
the  founder  of  the  Parthian  Empire.  In  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty  with  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  (252  B.C.,)  Antiochus  re¬ 
pudiated  his  queen  Laodice,  and  married  Berenice,  a 
daughter  of  Ptolemy.  At  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  he 
again  took  Laodice  into  favour ;  but  she  poisoned  him 
in  246,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  son  Seleu 
cus  Callini'cus. ' 

See  Appian,  “Syriaca.” 

Antiochus  III.  surnamed  the  Great,  was  a  grand 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Seleucus  Callini'cus. 
He  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Seleucus  Ceraurrus,  in  223  b.c.  His  kingdom,  of 
which  Antioch  was  the  capital,  included,  besides  Syria 
proper,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  a  war  with  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  he  at  first  gained 
some  advantages,  but  he  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  in  a  hard-fought  battle  at  Raphia,  in  Palestine, 
in  217  b.c.  About  214  he  suppressed  a  revolt  of  Achaeus 
in  Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  wars, 
Arsaces  the  Parthian  had  occupied  Media.  Antiochus 
recovered  Media  in  212,  and  afterwards  pursued  Arsacej 
into  Parthia.  He  also  made  a  successful  expedition  ta 
India,  and  formed  alliances  with  several  Indian  princes. 
His  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  Egypt,  and  his  am¬ 
bitious  designs  against  Thrace,  which  he  invaded  in  196 
B.c.,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  His  resolu¬ 
tion  to  reject  the  ultimatum  of  the  Romans  was  confirmed 
by  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  who  took  refuge  at  his  court 
in  195.  Having  invaded  Greece  in  191  B.c.,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Roman  consul  Acilius 
Glabrio,  and  withdrew  to  Asia  the  same  year.  In  190 
b.c.,  with  an  army  of  above  80,000  men,  he  encountered 
the  Romans  under  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  near  Magnesia, 
and  was  utterly  defeated.  It  is  stated  that  he  left  50,000 
dead  on  the  field.  Peace  was  granted  to  him  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  give  up  all  Asia  to  the  west  of  Tau¬ 
rus,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  fifteen  thousand  talents.  Having  attempted  to 
plurder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  order  to  raise 
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money  for  the  Romans,  he  provoked  an  insurrection,  in 
which  he  was  killed,  in  187  B.c.  A  prediction  of  his 
death  may  be  found  in  Daniel  xi.  18,  19.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator. 

See  Plutarch,  and  Eusebius,  “Chronicon;”  Polybius,  “His 
lory;”  Appian,  “Roman  History;”  Justin,  “History.” 

Antiochus  IV.,  inappropriately  surnamed  Epiph'- 
ANES,  (or  the  “  Illustrious,”)  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  whom  in  188  B.c.  he  was  given  as  a  hos¬ 
tage  to  the  Romans.  After  a  captivity  of  twelve  years, 
he  was  released,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
175  B-c->  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopa¬ 
tor,  whose  son  Demetrius  was  detained  as  a  hostage  at 
Rome.  He  invaded  Egypt  in  170,  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  and  captured  the  king,  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  but  he  retired  from  Egypt,  in  obedience  to 
the  peremptory  order  of  the  Romans,  in  168  B.c.  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  cruelly  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Jews,  who,  under  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his 
brother,  gained  several  victories  over  his  armies.  (See 
I.  Maccabees  ii.)  He  died  in  164  or  165  B.c.,  of  a  loath¬ 
some  disease,  which  was  regarded  both  by  Jews  and 
Greeks  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  impiety. 

See  Roilin,  “Ancient  History;”  Josephus,  “History  of  the 
Jews.” 

Antiochus  V.,  surnamed  Eu'pator,  was  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  about  164  b.c.,  under  the  regency  of  Lysias.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  162  by  his  cousin-german  Deme¬ 
trius  Soter,  who  succeeded  nim  on  the  throne. 

Antiochus  VI.,  a  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  was  a 
minor  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  146  b.c.  Diodotus 
Tryphon  affected  to  support  him  as  a  rival  to  Demetrius 
Nicator,  who  then  possessed  the  throne.  The  latter 
was  defeated,  and  Antiochus  reigned  nominally  until  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Tryphon  in  142  B.C. 

Antiochus  VII.,  surnamed  Sidetes,  (sl-dee't£z,) 
born  about  164  B.c.,  was  a  younger  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  Having  driven  the  usurper  Tryphon  from  the 
throne,  he  began  to  reign  in  138.  He  waged  war  against 
the  Jews,  whom  he  reduced  to  the  state  of  tributaries, 
and  afterwards  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  defeated 
in  three  battles.  He  w*as  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
same,  in  129  or  128  B.c. 

See  Appian,  “De  Bello  Syriaco;”  Josephus,  “History  of  the 
Jews.” 

Antiochus  VIII.,  surnamed  Gry'pus,  a  son  of  De¬ 
metrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra,  was  born  about  140  B.C, 
and  was  sometimes  styled  Epiphanes.  Having  expelled 
the  usurper  Alexander  Zabinas,  he  began  to  reign  about 
124  B.c.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  a  civil  war  caused 
by  his  half-brother  Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  96  B.C. 

Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  Cyzice'nus,  because  he 
was  educated  at  Cyzicus,  was  a  son  of  Antiochus  Side¬ 
tes  and  Cleopatra.  He  took  arms  against  Antiochus 
Grypus  about  116  B.c.,  and  compelled  him,  in  112,  to 
divide  the  kingdom.  Antiochus  IX.  obtained  for  his 
share  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  In  95  b.c.  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus,  a  son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  X.,  surnamed  Eu'sebes,  (the  “  Pious,”) 
was  a  son  of  Antiochus  IX.  He  took  the  title  of  king 
in  95  b.c.,  but  his  claim  was  contested  by  Philip  and 
Demetrius,  sons  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  prevailed  for 
a  time.  Tigranes,  having  been  invited  by  the  Syrians, 
ended  the  strife,  by  seizing  the  kingdom  for  himself,  in 
83  B.C. 

Antiochus  XI.,  surnamed  Asiat'icus,  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  was  the  last  king  of  Syria  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae.  While  Tigranes  was  occu- 
led  with  a  war  against  the  Romans,  Antiochus  made 
imself  master  of  part  of  Syria,  about  69  b.c.  He  was 
deposed  by  Pompey  in  65  b.c.,  and  Syria  then  became  a 
Roman  province. 

Antiochus,  a  physician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  second  century,  and  who  attained 
a  great  age.  Galen  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  way 
of  living.  Another  physician  of  this  name  was  a  native 
of  Mauritania,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
about  120  A. d.  He  is  venerated  as  a  saint  by  the  Roman 
Church. 


Antiochus  of  ALga:,  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived 
about  200  a.d.  He  served  under  Alexander  Severus  in 
the  war  against  the  Parthians,  and,  to  raise  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  rolled  himself  in  the  snow,  for  which  he 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  emperor.  He  afterwards  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Parthians.  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
declaimer  or  forensic  speaker. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  an  eminent  Platonic  philos¬ 
opher,  was  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  L.  Licinius  Lucul- 
lus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Philo,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  and  taught  philosophy 
at  Athens,  (where  Cicero  was  his  pupil  about  80  b.c.,) 
and  afterwards  at  Alexandria.  He  laboured  to  confute 
the  skepticism  of  Philo  and  Carneades,  and  to  effect  a 
union  or  compromise  between  the  principles  of  the 
Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics.  He  wrote  several 
works,  which  are  lost ;  but  his  doctrines  are  explained 
in  Cicero’s  “Academics.” 

Antiochus  of  Commagene  was  an  ally  of  Tigranes 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  under  Lucullus,  about  69 
B.C.  He  made  peace  with  Pompey,  who  gave  him  Seleu 
cia,  and  he  furnished  troops  to  that  general  in  the  civil 
war  against  Caesar.  He  was  reigning  in  36  b.c. 

Anti'ochus  surnamed  Epiph'anes,  a  younger  son 
of  Antiochus  Grypus,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  X.  in  93  b.c. 

Antiochus  surnamed  Hi'erax,  a  son  of  Antiochus 
II.  of  Syria,  waged  war  against  his  brother  Seleucus, 
and  was  defeated.  Died  in  227  B.c.,  aged  about  thirty- 
three. 

Antiochus  of  Seba  or  Saba,  lived  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  seventh  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Christian  morals,  which  is  extant. 

An-ti'o-pe,  [Gr.  ’AvnuTr??,]  a  daughter  of  Nycteus, 
King  of  Thebes,  became  the  mother,  by  Jupiter,  of  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  (which  see.) 

Antipas,  (Herod.)  See  Herod  Antipas. 

An-tip'a-ter,  [Gr.  ’AvrircaTpoc,]  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
who  was  made  regent  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been 
employed  as  general  and  minister  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  prudence  and 
fidelity.  He  was  appointed  regent  by  Alexander  the  Great 
when  the  latter  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Persia 
in  334  b.c.  In  331  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spartans 
near  Megalopolis.  He  was  superseded  as  regent  by  Cra- 
terus,  and  ordered  to  conduct  an  army  of  recruits  to  Baby¬ 
lon  in  323.  At  the  division  of  provinces  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  generals  agreed  that  Antipater  anc. 
Craterus  should  jointly  govern  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  made  an 
effort  to  recover  their  independence,  in  322  b.c.  In  the 
treaty  which  ended  this  war,  called  the  Lamian  war,  it 
was  stipulated  that  Demosthenes  should  be  delivered  to 
Antipater.  The  latter  joined  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy 
in  a  coalition  against  Perdiccas  in  321,  and  was  marching 
through  Syria  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  when  Perdiccas  was 
killed  by  his  own  troops.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  empire  in  place  of  Perdiccas, 
and  guardian  of  the  young  king,  Alexander  IV.,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  Macedonia.  Died  in  319  b.c., 
leaving  a  son,  Cassander. 

See  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece;”  Diobokus  Siculus, 
“History;”  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Phocion;”  Justin,  “History;’' 
Droysen,  “Geschichte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders.” 

Antipater,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
second  son  of  Cassander.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon,  in  296  B.c.,  and,  after  a  contest 
with  his  brother  Alexander,  was  deposed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  294.  According  to  Justin,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Lysimachus  of  Thrace. 

Antipater,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet  of  Macedonia, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  220-179  b.c. 

Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  his  first 
wife  Doris,  was  notorious  for  cruelty.  He  conspired 
against  his  father,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1  B.C.,  or  in 
the  last  year  of  his  father’s  reign.  He  is  called  by  Jose¬ 
phus  a  “mystery  of  iniquity.” 

Antipater  of  Hierapolis,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
was  private  secretary  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  reigned 
from  193  to  21 1  A.D. 

Antipater  (the  Idume'an)  was  a  son  of  Antipas, 
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Governor  of  Idumea,  and  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  ruled  Judea  by  permission  of  the  high-priest  Hyr- 
canus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  priesthood  by  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Antipater.  About  46  b.c.  he  was 
appointed  Procurator  or  Governor  of  Judea  by  Caesar, 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  service  in  his  war  against 
the  Egyptians.  Died  in  43  b.c. 

Antipater  of  Sidon,  a  Greek  poet,  who  probably 
flourished  about  too  B.C.  Pliny  relates  that  he  had  a 
fever  every  year  on  his  birthday.  A  number  of  his  epi¬ 
grams  are  extant. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  140  b.c.,  was  a  disciple  and  successor  of  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  lie  wrote  several  works  on  philosophy, 
divination,  morality,  etc.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  merit.  Cicero  praises  his  subtlety  or  acuteness. 
Antipater  had  a  controversy  with  Carneades,  whose  skep¬ 
ticism  he  combated. 

Antipater  of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  died  at 
Athens  about  44  B.c.  He  is  favourably  mentioned  by 
Cicero. 

Antipater,  (L.  Ccelius.)  See  Ccelius. 

An-tiph'a-nea,  [’ Avti^uvijc,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  considerable  merit,  flourished  about  360  b.c.  He 
wrote,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
plays,  of  which  many  fragments  are  extant.  He  diea, 
says  Suidas,  in  330  B.C. 

Antiphanes,  a  Greek  physician  of  Delos,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Antiphanes  of  Argos,  a  Gieek  sculptor,  the  master 
of  Cleon,  lived  about  400  B.c. 

An-tiph'I-lus,  [Gr.  ’A vn<pt?uo(;;  Fr.  Antiphile,  6n'- 
te'ftl',]  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  born  in  Egypt,  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  flourished  about  330  B.c. 
But  Lucian,  in  his  treatise  against  Calumny,  states  that 
he  accused  his  rival  Apelles  of  complicity  in  a  conspi¬ 
racy  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philop- 
ator,  about  218  b.c.  Antiphilus  excelled  in  facility  of 
execution,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  grotesque 
figures  called  grylli.  Pliny  notices  several  of  his  works, 
among  which  are  “  Cadmus  and  Europa,”  and  a  “  Boy 
blowing  a  Fire.” 

Antiphilus,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  lived  proba¬ 
bly  between  10  and  70  a.d. 

Antipho.  See  Antiphon. 

An'tl-phon  or  An'tl-pho,  VAvricpcjv,]  one  of  the 
Ten  Attic  Orators,  a  son  of  Sophilus,  a  sophist,  was  born 
at  Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  about  479  b.c.  He  made  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Thucydides,  who  expresses  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  oratory.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  commander  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  sel¬ 
dom  spoke  in  public,  but  composed  speeches  or  orations 
for  accused  persons  or  politicians.  Fifteen  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  are  still  extant.  He  acted  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  revolution  by  which  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred 
obtained  power  in  41 1  b.c.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
a  counter-revolution  occurred,  and  Alcibiades,  the  enemy 
of  Antiphon,  was  recalled.  Antiphon  was  tried  for  trea¬ 
son,  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  his  own  defence, 
but  was  punished  with  death.  Thucydides  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  superior  virtue  and  wisdom. 

See  D.  Ruhnken  and  P.  Van  Spaan,  “  Dissertatio  de  Anti- 
phonte  Oratore  Attico,”  1763;  A.  Dryander,  “Commentatio  de 
Antiphontis  Rhamnusii  Vita,”  1838. 

Antiphon,  a  Greek  epic  poet  and  sophist,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Socrates.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Antiphon  who  wrote  a  work  on  Truth,  to  which  several 
ancient  writers  refer. 

Antiphon,  a  younger  brother  of  Plato,  who  has  pre¬ 
served  the  remembrance  of  his  name  in  his  dialogue 
“  Parmenides.” 

Antiphon,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  who  flourished  about 
400  B.C.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  Several  of  his  works 
are  cited  by  Aristotle.  When  the  tyrant  asked  him  what 
was  the  best  kind  of  brass  or  bronze,  he  answered,  “  That 
of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi'ton  are 
made.” 

Antiquario,  in-te-kwl're-o,  (Jacopo,)  [Lat.  Jaco'- 
bus  Antiqua'rius,]  a  learned  Italian  writer,  born  at 


Perugia  about  1444.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  Died  at  Milan  in  1512.  A  volume  of  his  Latin 
letters  was  published  in  1519. 

Antiquus,  in-tee'kwus,  (Joannes  or  Jan,)  a  distin 
guished  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Groningen  in  1702.  He 
went  to  Italy  in  his  youth,  and  worked  in  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Venice.  After  his  return  to  Holland  he 
was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Fall  of  the  Giants,”  a  “Scipio  Airica- 
nus,”  and  “  Parnassus.”  Descamps  calls  him  a  good  de¬ 
signer  and  a  good  colorist.  He  painted  many  portraits. 
Died  in  1750. 

An-tis'ta-tes,  [’Avnaranyf,]  a  Greek  architect  of  the 
sixth  century  B.c.,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

An-tis'the-neS,  [Gr.  ’A vnoOevrjc;  Fr.  Antisth£ne, 
fiN'tis'tin',]  an  eminent  Greek  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Cynic  school,  was  born  at 
Athens,  and  flourished  about  400  or  375  b.c.  He  was  a 
disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death  he 
established  a  school  in  the  gymnasium  of  Cynosarges. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  Plato.  Among  his 
pupils  was  the  witty  and  eccentric  Diogenes.  Antis- 
thenes  was  very  temperate  and  simple  in  his  way  of  life, 
and  professed  a  contempt  of  riches.  As  he  seemed  to 
make  a  display  of  his  disregard  for  the  ordinary  usages 
of  life,  Socrates  once  said  to  him,  “  I  can  see  thy  pride 
(or  vanity)  through  the  holes  in  thy  robe.”  Xenophon, 
in  his  “  Banquet,”  gives  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
character.  Many  of  his  sententious  and  pithy  sayings 
are  recorded.  He  wrote  works  on  various  subjects, 
which  are  lost,  except  perhaps  two  declamations  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.  His  doctrines  were  chiefly  moral 
and  practical.  He  taught  that  virtue  is  all-sufficient  for 
happiness,  and  approved  those  healthy  pleasures  that 
are  consequent  on  labour.  In  one  of  his  works  he  says, 
“  There  are  many  popular  gods,  but  only  one  natural 
God.”  He  survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  371  b.c. 

See  Richter,  “  Dissertatio  de  Vita,  Moribus  et  Placitis  Antia- 
thenis  Cynici Ritter,  “  History  of  Philosophy G.  H.  Lewes, 
“Biographical  History  of  Philosophy Diogenes  Laertius 

Antoine,  (of  Germany.)  See  Anton. 

Antoine,  (of  Italy.)  See  Antonio. 

Antoine,  ftN'twin',  (Jacques  Denis,)  an  eminent 
French  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1733.  He  built  the  stair¬ 
case  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Mint,  (Hotel  des 
Monnaies,)  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  which  presented 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  then  prevailing  style  in  French 
architecture.  It  was  finished  in  1776.  Died  in  1801. 

See  QuatremAre  de  Quincy,  “Histoire  des  Architectes.” 

Antoine,  (Paul  Gabriel,)  a  French  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Luneville  in  1679,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  seve¬ 
ral  colleges.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Theo- 
logia  Moralis  Universa,”  (3  vols.,  1726  and  1731,)  often 
reprinted.  Died  at  Pont-a-Mousson  in  1743. 

Antoine,  (S£bastien,)  a  French  engraver,  born  at 
Nancy,  flourished  between  1720  and  1750. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon.  See  Antony  of  Bourbon. 

Antoine  de  Messine.  See  Antonello. 

Antoinette,  (Marie.)  See  Marie  Antoinette. 

Antolinez,  in-to-lee'n£th,  (Don  Jostf,)  a  Spanish 
landscape-painter,  who  excelled  in  colouring,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1639.  He  painted  some  historical  pictures. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1676. 

Antolinez  y  Sarabia,  in-to-lee'nSth  e  si-ri-Bee'i, 
(Francisco,)  a  nephew'  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Seville 
in  1644,  was  a  skilful  painter.  He  studied  with  Murillo, 
whose  colouring  he  imitated  with  success,  and  worked  at 
Madrid.  Died  in  1700. 

Antolini,  in-to-lee'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  architect  of 
Milan,  born  in  1755  ;  died  in  1841.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a  treatise  on  civil  architecture. 

Antommarchi,  in-tom-maR'kee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Corsica.  He  became,  in  1812, 
anatomical  dissector  to  a  hospital  of  Florence,  attached 
to  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  was  afterwards  physician 
or  surgeon  to  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena,  1818-21.  He 
published  “The  Last  Moments  of  Napoleon,”  (2  vols., 
1823,)  and  “Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Human  Body,” 
(1823-26.)  Died  in  Cuba  in  1838,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  about  1844. 
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Anton,  in'ton,  or  An'tony,  |Fr.  Antoine,  Sn'- 
fcw&n',]  I.,  (Clemens  Theodor,)  King  of  Saxony,  born 
in  1755,  was  *he  second  son  of  Frederick  Christian,  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony.  He  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
pilose  father  became  emperor  Leopold  I.  In  1827  he 
succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  Augustus,  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  age  and  lack  of  abilities,  took  little  part  in 
the  government.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Meynert,  “Anton  Konig  von  Sachsen.” 

Anton,  (Conrad  Gottlob,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Lauban  in  1745  ;  died  at  Wittenberg  in  1814. 

Anton,  (Gottfried,)  [Lat.  Gothofre'dus  Anto'- 
NIUS,J  an  eminent  professor  of  feudal  and  Roman  law, 
born  in  Westphalia  about  1570  ;  died  in  1618. 

Anton  or  An-to'nI-us,  (Paul,)  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Hirschfeld,  in  Lusatia,  in  1661,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  theology  at  Halle  about  1695.  His 
work,  called  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,” 
(1697,)  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Halle  in  1730. 

Anton,  von,  fon  iin'ton,  (Karl  Gottlob,)  a  German 
*  historian  and  lawyer,  born  at  Lauban  in  1751,  was  noted 
for  his  critical  sagacity.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  “History  of  Agriculture  in  Germany,”  (3  vols.,  1799- 
1802,)  and  a  “History  of  the  German  Nation,”  (unfin¬ 
ished,  1793.)  Died  in  1818. 

Antonelle,  ftN'to'n&l',  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a  French 
marquis,  born  at  Arles  in  1747,  became  a  zealous  revo¬ 
lutionist,  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1792,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the  Girondists. 
Died  in  1817. 

Antonelli,  ^n-to-nel'lee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal  and  able  politician,  born  near  Terracina  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1806.  He  became  second  treasurer  under  the 
papal  government  in  1844,  and  grand  treasurer  of  the 
two  apostolic  chambers  in  1845.  By  the  suppleness  of 
his  character  and  the  energy  disguised  under  an  affable 
exterior,  he  acquired  great  influence  with  Pius  IX.,  who 
appointed  him  minister  of  finances.  He  opposed  the 
liberal  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
republic  at  Rome  in  1848,  and  became  the  pope’s  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  (or  first  minister)  in  April, 
1850.  He  was  an  ultra-conservative,  and  determinedly 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  Died  Nov.  6,  1870. 

Antonelli,  (Giovanni  Carlo,)  an  Italian  bishop  and 
distinguished  writer  on  canon  law,  who  became  Bishop 
of  Ferentino  in  1677,  was  born  at  Velletri.  Among  his 
chief  works  is  one  “  On  the  Government  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,”  (or  “of  the  church  by  bishops,”)  (“De  Re- 
gimine  Ecclesiae  Episcopalis,”  1650.)  Died  in  1694. 

Antonelli,  (Leonardo,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Sinigaglia  in  1730,  distinguished  himself  as  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  as  an  advocate  of  the  most  extravagant 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church.  Died  in  1811. 

Antonelli,  (Niccol6  Maria,)  Count,  an  eminent 
Italian  historian  and  theologian,  born  at  Pergola  in  1698, 
was  made  cardinal  in  1759.  He  wrote  on  “The  Rights 
of  the  Apostolic  See  to  Parma  and  Piacenza,”  (4  vols., 
1742,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1767. 

Antonello,  in-to-nel'lo,  or  Antonelli,  an-to-nel'lee, 
(Antonio,)  surnamed  da  Messina,  dl  m£s-see'nd,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  [Fr.  Antoine  de  Messine,  6n'- 
twin'  deh  m&'s&n',]  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Messina 
about  1414,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  Italian 
who  painted  in  oil.  His  admiration  of  an  oil-painting 
by  J.  Van  Eyck  induced  him  to  visit  Bruges,  where  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  Van  Eyck,  who  imparted  to  him 
his  secret  method  of  mixing  his  paints.  He  returned  to 
Italy  about  1445,  worked  at  Milan,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  About 
1470  he  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  lived  twenty  years, 
and  painted  subjects  from  the  Scriptures,  among  which 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  reading.  Died  about  1495. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  and  “  Lives  of  the 
Early  Flemish  Painters.” 

Antoni,  d’,  din-to'nee,  (Alessandro  Vittorio  Papa- 
cino — pi-pS-chee'no,)  a  distinguished  Piedmontese  artil¬ 
lery  officer  and  writer  on  the  military  art,  born  at  Villa 
Franca  in  1714.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  passed  successively  through  the  various  grades  until 
he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1784. 
Among  his  works  are  a  treatise  on  “  Military  Architec¬ 


ture,”  (6  vols.,  1778,)  and  one  on  “Gunpowder,”  (1765.) 
Died  in  1786. 

Antoni,  degli,  dil'yee  Sn-to'nee,  (Vincenzo  Berni,) 
an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1747;  died  about  1810. 

See  Carlo  Pepoli,  “Vie  d’ Antoni.” 

An-to'nI-a,  (Ma'jor,  or  “  the  Elder,”)  a  daughter  of 
Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir,  and  Octavia,  a  sister  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar,  was  born  in  39  B.C.  She  became  the  wife 
of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  mother  of  Cneius 
Domitius,  who  was  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

Anto'nia,  (Mi'nor,  or  “the  Younger,”)  a  youngei 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Octavia,  was  born  about 
36  B.C.  She  was  married  to  Claudius  Drusus  Nero, 
(who  died  in  9  B.C.,)  and  became  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Germanicus,  and  of  Claudius,  wrho  was  afterwards  em¬ 
peror.  She  was  admired  for  her  beauty  and  esteemed 
for  her  virtues.  The  emperor  Caligula  was  her  grand¬ 
son.  Died  in  37  or  38  a.d. 

Antoniano,  &n-to-ne-ii'no,  (Silvio,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  improvisatore  and  cardinal,  born  at  Rome  in 
1540.  He  improvised  verses  on  various  subjects,  and  in 
all  the  measures  of  Italian  poetry.  As  professor  of  clas¬ 
sical  literature  in  the  College  of  Sapienza  at  Rome,  he 
lectured  with  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1598.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Education,”  (1584,) 
and  a  volume  of  Latin  Orations,  (1610.)  Died  in  1603. 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Littiraire  d’ltalie.” 

Antoniasso,  in-to-ne-is'so,  an  Italian  painter,  who 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Antonides,  iin-to'ne-des,(THEODORUS,)  a  Dutch  theo¬ 
logian,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Antonides  Nerdenus,  in-to'ne-des  ngR-da'nus, 
(Hendrik,)  also  called  Hendrik  Antonius  van  der 
Linden,  (v5.n  der  lin'den,)  a  Dutch  theologian,  born  at 
Naerden  in  1546.  lie  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “System  of 
Theology,”  (1613.)  Died  in  1604. 

Antonides  van  der  Goes,  Sn-to'ne-des  vtn  d^* 
Hoos,  (Johannes,)  a  popular  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Goes 
in  1647.  He  practised  medicine  in  his  youth,  and  after¬ 
wards  obtained  an  office  in  the  admiralty.  His  chief 
work  is  a  national  poem  descriptive  of  the  Dutch  river 
Y  or  Ij,  entitled  “The  Y  Stream,”  (“Ijstroom,”  1671,) 
which  was  very  popular.  Died  in  1684. 

Antonides  van  der  Linden,  (Johannes.)  See  Lin¬ 
den. 

Antoniles,  (Jos£.)  See  Antolinez. 

Antonilez.  See  Antolinez. 

Antonin,  the  French  for  Antoninus,  which  see. 

An-to-ni'na,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  born  in  499  a.d. 
was  eminent  for  her  beauty,  energy,  and  powers  of  fas¬ 
cination.  She  had  great  influence  in  public  affairs.  She 
was  once  imprisoned  by  Belisarius  for  her  infidelity,  but 
he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  Died  after  565. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Antonini,  Hn-to-nee'nee,  (Annibale,)  born  near  Sa 
lerno,  in  Naples,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  known 
as  the  Abbe  Antonini.  He  wrote  an  Italian-French  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1755. 

Antonini,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Sarsina  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Died  about  1630. 

Antonini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
jurist,  lived  between  1700  and  1750. 

An-to-ni'nus,  [It.  Antonio,  Jn-to'ne-o,  or  Anto- 
nino,  Sn-to-nee'no ;  Fr.  Antonin,  flN'to'niN',]  Saint, 
a  learned  and  pious  archbishop  of  Florence,  born  in 
1389  ;  died  in  1459.  His  numerous  works  are  princi¬ 
pally  theological.  His  “  Summa  Theologica”  (4  vols. . 
1475)  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Antoninus,  (Marcus  Aurelius.)  See  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

An-to-ni'nus  Lib-er-a'lis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  150  a.d.,  but  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  ancient  author.  There  is  extant  a  work 
entitled  a  “  Collection  of  Metamorphoses,”  which  is 
ascribed  to  him. 

An-to-ni'nus  Pi'us,  or,  more  fully,  Ti'tus  Au-re'- 
H-us  Ful'vus  Boi-o'nI-us  Ar'rl-us  An-to-ni'nus, 
[Fr.  Antonin,  dN'to'n&N',]  an  excellent  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  a  son  of  Aurelius  Fulvus,  was  born  at  Lanuvium 
in  86  a.d.  He  became  consul  in  120  a.d.,  after  which 
he  governed  the  province  of  Asia,  as  proconsul,  with 
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wisdom  and  equity.  He  married  Annia  Galeria  Faus- 
flna,  and  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  138,  on  condition 
that  he  should  adopt  Marcus  Annius  Verus.  (See  Aure¬ 
lius,  (Marcus,)  and  Lucius  Verus.)  Antoninus  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hadrian  in  July,  138,  and  began  under  happy 
auspices  his  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  treated  the  Christians  with  moderation, 
if  not  clemency.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  issued  an 
edict  for  the  protection  of  Christians;  but  some  writers 
ascribe  this  edict  to  his  successor.  According  to  Capito- 
linus,  from  whom  we  derive  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of 
Antoninus,  he  was  temperate,  humane,  amiable,  learned, 
and  eloquent.  The  name  of  Pater  Patriae  (“  Father  of 
his  Country”)  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate.  He 
died  in  161  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 
His  memory  was  so  greatly  venerated  that  five  of  his 
successors  assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus. 

See  J.  Capitolinus,  “Vita  Antonini;”  Gautier  de  Sibert, 
“Vie  d’ Antonin.” 

Antonio,  in-to'ne-o,  Dom  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Dom  Luis,  son  of  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  claimed 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  his  uncle  Henry,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1580,  was  proclaimed  king.  He 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  the  same  year. 
After  various  attempts  to  recover  his  kingdom,  he  died 
in  Paris  in  1595. 

Antonio  of  Florence.  See  Antoninus,  (Saint.) 

Antonio,  (Marc.)  See  Raimondi. 

Antonio,  in-to'ne-o,  (Nicolas,)  [Lat.  Nicolaus 
Antonius,]  a  distinguished  Spanish  bibliographer  and 
critic,  born  at  Seville  in  1617.  He  was  appointed  in 
1659  by  Philip  IV.  his  general  agent  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  he  remained  eighteen  years.  During  this 
time  he  was  employed  on  his  great  work,  which  is  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  Spanish  authors  and  a  catalogue  of  their 
writings.  In  1672  he  published  a  part  of  this  work,  en¬ 
titled  “New  Spanish  Library,”  (“Bibliotheca  Hispana 
Nova,”  in  2  vols.)  The  “Old  Library”  (“  Bibliotheca 
Vetus,”  in  2  vols.)  appeared  in  1696.  He  became  fiscal 
of  the  royal  council  at  Madrid  about  1677.  Died  in 
1684.  His  “Bibliotheca  Hispana”  is  considered  by 
many  critics  the  best  work  on  Spanish  literature.  He 
also  wrote  a  “Critique  on  Fabulous  Histories,”  (“Cen- 
sura  de  Historias  fabulosas,”  1742.) 

See  Arana  de  Varflora,  “  Hijos  de  Sevilla;”  Mayans,  “Vida 
de  N.  Antonio,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Censura  de  Historias  fabulosas;” 
Ticknor,  “  H istory  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Antonio,  (Pf.dro,)  a  Spanish  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cdrdova  in  1614  ;  died  in  1675. 

Anto'nio  surnamed  Veneziano,  (vi-n§d-ze-i'no,)  or 
the  “Venetian,”  an  eminent  painter  in  fresco,  born  in 
Venice,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  Florence, 
about  1310.  He  worked  chiefly  in  Florence  and  Pisa. 
His  design  was  correct  and  graceful.  The  truth  and 
harmony  of  his  chiaroscuro  are  praised  by  Vasari.  His 
works  are  nearly  all  destroyed.  Died  in  1384. 

See  Nagler,  “  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Antonio  da  Messina.  See  Antonello. 

Antonio  da  Vegu,  in-to'ne-o  di  vi-goo',  or  da 
Veggia,  di  vid'ji,  an  able  Italian  sculptor,  lived  about 
1500  or  1550.  Fie  adorned  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

Antonio  de  Lebrixa.  See  Nebrissensis. 

Antonio  di  Locate,  in-to'ne-o  de  lo-ki'ti,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  who  was  employed  on  the  fa$ade  of  the  Certosa 
di  Pavia  about  1473. 

Antonio  Margarita,  in-to'ne-o  maR-gi-ree'ti,  or 
Margalitha,  maR-gi-lee'ti,  was  converted  from  Juda¬ 
ism  to  Christianity  in  1522.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  (1530,)  which  was  praised  by  Luther. 

Antonio  Morosini,  in-to'ne-o  mo-ro-see'nee,  an 
Italian  poet,  lived  at  Florence  about  1650-1700. 

Antonisze,  in-to-nis'seh,  (Kornelis,)  a  skilful 
Dutch  painter  of  cities,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1500. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  Amsterdam 
in  1547.  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Teunissen. 

An-to'nI-us,  [Fr.  Antoine,  ftN'twin',]  (Caius,)  a 
younger  brother  of  Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir,  was 
sent  in  49  B.C.,  as  Caesar’s  lieutenant,  to  Illyricum,  and 
became  praetor  of  the  city,  as  a  colleague  of  Brutus,  in 
44  b.C.  In  the  same  year  he  led  a  small  army  into 
Macedonia,  which  he  found  occupied  by  a  hostile  force 


under  Brutus,  to  whom  he  surrendered  in  the  spring  of 
43  b.c.  He  was  put  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  death 
of  Cicero  and  D.  Brutus. 

Antonius,  (Cai'us  Hyb'rida,)  an  uncle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  Orator,  became 
praetor  in  66,  and  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  in  63  b.c.  In  the  canvas  for  this  office,  Catiline 
and  Antonius  worked  together  to  defeat  Cicero.  Anto¬ 
nius  was  a  man  of  profligate  habits,  and  did  not  cor¬ 
dially  co-operate  with  Cicero  in  the  contest  with  Catiline. 
He  was  banished  for  extortion  or  malversation  in  59  B.C. 
Died  about  44  B.C. 

Antonius,  (Felix.)  See  Felix  Antonius. 

Antonius,  (Franciscus.)  See  Anthonie. 

Antonius,  (Iulus,)  a  son  of  Mark  Antony  and  Ful- 
via,  married  Marcella,  a  niece  of  Augustus.  By  the 
favour  of  Augustus,  he  was  chosen  praetor  in  13  b.c., 
and  consul  in  the  year  10.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
in  2  b.c.  for  an  intrigue  with  Julia,  daughter  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  Florace  addressed  the  second  ode  of  his  fourth 
book  to  I.  Antonius,  who  was  himself  the  author  of  a  * 
poem  called  “Diomedeis.” 

Antonius,  (Lucius,)  a  younger  brother  of  Antony 
the  Triumvir,  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  for  44 
b.c.,  and,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  promoted  the  designs 
of  his  brother  Marcus.  In  41  he  was  consul  with  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  joined  Fulvia  in  her  efforts  to 
alienate  Mark  Antony  from  Octavius.  He  raised  an 
army  against  the  latter,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Perugia,  (41  B.c.,)  and  was  sent  to  Spain  to  take  com¬ 
mand  in  that  country. 

Antonius,  (Marcus,)  commonly  called  the  Orator, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Roman  orators  and  law¬ 
yers,  was  born  in  142  B.C.  Fie  was  grandfather  of 
Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir.  lie  obtained  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cilicia,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  in  103,  and 
became  consul  in  99.  He  favoured  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  was  an  adherent  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war  against 
Marius,  by  whose  order  he  was  assassinated  in  87  B.C. 
His  great  power  as  an  orator  is  commemorated  by 
Cicero  in  his  treatise  “  De  Oratore,”  and  in  his  “  Bru¬ 
tus.”  lie  left  no  written  orations.  In  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  Marcus  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus  were  the  first 
Roman  orators  who  equalled  the  great  orators  of  Greece. 

See  Plutarch,  “Marius;"  Dkumann,  “  Geschichte  Roms," 
vol.  i. 

Antonius,  (Marcus,)  surnamed  the  Triumvir,  called 
in  English  Mark  Antony,  [Fr.  Marc-Antoine,  mfRk/- 
fiN'twin',]  a  famous  Roman  general  and  politician,  a  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  was  born  about  83  b.c.  His 
mother  was  Julia,  a  daughter  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
was  consul  in  90  b.c.  lie  distinguished  himself  in  his 
youth  by  his  talents,  extravagance,  and  audacious  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  laws.  Fie  commanded  the  cavalry  under 
Gabinius  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  57-56  B.c.,  and  was 
elected  quaestor  in  53  or  52.  In  the  latter  year  he 
served  in  Gaul  as  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  by  whose  influ¬ 
ence  he  obtained  the  offices  of  augur  ana  tribune  in  50 
B.c.  Antony  used  his  power  as  tribune  to  promote  the 
interest  of  Caesar  in  his  contest  with  the  senate.  In 
January,  49,  he  fled  from  the  city  to  the  camp  of  Caesar, 
and  in  the  civil  war  which  ensued  he  became  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  that  chief,  who,  when  he  passed  from  Italy  to 
Spain,  intrusted  to  Antony  the  chief  command  in  the 
former  country.  He  proved  himself  a  brave  and  able 
general,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  48  b.c.  When  Caesar  became  dictator,  47 
B.c.,  Antony  was  appointed  his  master  of  the  horse. 
He  married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P.  Clodius,  in  the 
year  46,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  consul¬ 
ship  in  44.  Many  of  the  conspirators  who  killed  the 
dictator  wished  to  involve  Antony  in  the  same  fate ;  but 
this  design  was  overruled  by  Brutus. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  papers  of  Caesar, 
he  aspired  to  supreme  power,  but  opened  insidious  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  consented  to  an  am¬ 
nesty,  and  procured  from  the  senate  a  decree  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  the  late  dictator.  By  his  artful  and  eloquent 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  he  aroused  the 
fury  of  the  populace  against  the  conspirators,  who  were, 
in  consequence,  driven  out  of  Rome.  He  found  a  power- 
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fill  rival  in  young  Octavius,  (the  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
Caesar,)  whom  he  at  first  treated  with  contempt.  An¬ 
tony’s  popularity  was  also  damaged  by  the  Philippics 
of  Cicero.  The  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  raised  an 
army  against  Antony,  who  was  defeated  at  Mu'tina  (now 
Modena)  in  43  b.c.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  Octa¬ 
vius  deserted  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and  united  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus  to  form  a  triumvirate.  It  was  on 
the  demand  of  Antony  that  Cicero  was  included  in  the 
fatal  proscription-list  of  the  triumvirs.  The  conduct  of 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  devolved  chiefly  on 
Antony,  to  whose  skill  the  victory  at  Philippi,  42  b.c., 
must  be  ascribed. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Asia  and  the  East 
in  general  were  allotted  to  Antony,  who  there  indulged 
without  restraint  his  love  of  luxury  and  dissolute  vices. 
He  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  Queen 
of  Egypt,  and  became  so  infatuated  as  almost  wholly  to 
neglect  his  affairs.  The  intrigues  of  Fulvia  caused  a 
rupture  between  Antony  and  Octavius  in  41,  but  after 
her  death  in  40  B.c.  they  were  reconciled,  and  the  former 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius.  Antony’s  army, 
under  Ventidius,  defeated  the  Parthians  in  the  year  38. 
About  the  end  of  that  year  the  triumvirate  was  renewed 
for  a  second  period  of  five  years.  Antony  soon  renewed 
his  connection  with  Cleopatra,  and  divorced  Octavia. 
The  rival  triumvirs  began  to  prepare  for  war  in  32  B.C., 
or  earlier,  and  fought  in  31  a  decisive  naval  battle  at 
Actium,  where  Antony  was  defeated.  (See  Augustus.) 
He  retreated  to  Alexandria,  and  was  deserted  by  his 
fleet.  Finding  his  case  desperate,  he  killed  himself,  in 
30  B.C.  He  had  by  Fulvia  two  sons,  lulus  and  Antyl- 
lus,  who  survived  him.  Antony  is  a  conspicuous  char¬ 
acter  in  two  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas, — “Julius  Caesar” 
and  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.” 

See  “Antony,”  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives;”  Dion  Cassius,  “His¬ 
tory  of  Rome;”  Drumann,  “  Geschichte  Roms;”  Appian,  “  Bellum 
Civile.” 

Anto'nius  surnamed  Cret'icus,  (Marcus,)  a  son  of 
M.  Antonius  the  Orator.  He  became  praetor  in  75  B.c., 
and  in  the  next  year  received  command  of  the  whole 
Roman  fleet,  with  instructions  to  clear  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea  of  pirates.  He  disgraced  himself  by  plunder¬ 
ing  Sicily.  Having  afterwards  attacked  Crete,  he  was 
totally  defeated.  He  died  or  was  killed  in  Crete  about 
70  B.c. 

Anto'nius,  (Marcus  Gnipho — nl'fo,)  a  learned  rhe¬ 
torician  and  grammarian,  born  in  Gaul  about  114  B.C. 
He  opened  a  school  in  Rome,  and  numbered  among  his 
pupils  Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  writings  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  Died  about  64  b.c. 

Antonius,  (Nicolaus.)  See  Antonio,  (Nicolas.) 

Antonius,  Saint.  See  Anthony. 

Antonius  Castor.  See  Castor. 

Antonius  (Marcus)  de  Dominis.  See  Dominis. 

Antonius  Musa.  See  Musa. 

Anto'nius  Pol'e-mo,  a  sophist  and  orator  of  high 
1  eputation,  was  born  at  Laodice'a,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
He  lived  mostly  at  Smyrna,  where  he  taught  rhetoric 
with  success.  “I  heard  Polemo  declaim  thrice,”  says 
Herodes  Atticus  ;  “the  first  time  as  a  critic ;  the  next  as 
a  lover ;  the  last  time  with  unmingled  wonder  at  his 
powers.”  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
138-161  A.D. 

Anto'nius  Pri'mus,  (Marcus,)  an  able  Roman 
general,  born  at  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  about  20  a.d.  He 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  throne 
by  victories  over  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  at  Bedria- 
cum,  and  near  Rome,  in  69  A.D. 

Antony,  (Mark.)  See  Antonius,  (Marcus.) 

An'to-ny  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bon,)  [Fr.  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  fiN'twin'  deh  booR'biN',]  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  King  of  Navarre,  born  in  Picardy  in  1518, 
was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  (next  to  the  king’s  sons.) 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  married 
in  1548  Jeanne  d’Albret,  heiress  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
At  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  entered 
into  a  coalition  or  triumvirate  with  his  enemy  the  Duke 
de  Guise,  and  Constable  de  Montmorency.  About  this 
time  he  abandoned  the  Reformed  communion  and  turned 


Roman  Catholic.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1562 
he  commanded  the  royal  army  until  he  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rouen.  He  died  in  1562,  and 
left  a  son,  who  became  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

See  Davila,  “The  Civil  Wars  in  France;”  De  Thou,  "  Historia 
sui  Temporis;”  Brantomk,  “Vies  des  Homines  illustres,”  etc;  Sis- 
mondi,  “  Iiistoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Antraigues.  See  Entraigues. 

An-tyl'lus,  the  Greek  name  of  Marcus,  a  son  ol 
Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir  and  Fulvia.  He  was  born 
about  45  B.c.,  was  invested  with  me  toga  vinos  at  Alex 
andria  in  30  B.c.,  and  about  the  end  of  that  year  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Octavius  and  put  to  death. 

Antyllus  [Gr.  ‘AvrvXhoc]  or  An-til'lua  sometimes 
incorrectly  written  Antiles,  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
several  works,  which  are  quoted  by  Oribasius,  but  ar«» 
not  extant 

A-nu'bis,  [Gr.  ’Avovfi eg,']  an  Egyptian  deity  or  idol, 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  Osiris,  and  worshipped 
In  the  form  of  a  dog. 

Anund,  3,'nund,  (Jakob,)  King  of  Sweden,  reigned 
from  1024  to  1035. 

Anvari.  See  Anwaree. 

Anville,  d’,  dS.N'vil',  (Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon 
— booR'gin'ybN',)  one  of  the  greatest  geographers  that 
ever  lived,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  studies  connected  with  his  favourite  science, 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  created.  In  1773 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  geography  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  appointed  first  geographer  to  the  king. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  name  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  works  of  D’Anville.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  maps  embrace  almost  every  country  in  the  world  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  He  is  admitted  to  be 
the  first  who  raised  geography  to  the  dignity  of  an  exact 
science.  “He  was  endowed,”  says  Rossel,  “with  a  sur¬ 
prising  fineness  of  tact,  which  enabled  him  nearly  always 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error.”  The  accuracy  of  his 
maps  of  Egypt  was  confirmed  by  the  survey  made  by  the 
French  about  1 799.  Among  his  works  are  “  Orbis  Veteri- 
bus  notus  ;”  “  Orbis  Romanus  j”  and  a  “  Compendium 
of  Ancient  Geography,”  (“  Geographic  Ancienne  abre- 
gde,”  3  vols.,  1768.)  He  died  in  1782. 

See  Condorcet,  “  filoge  de  M.  D’Anville,”  1782 ;  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Anwaree  or  Anwari,  Sn'wi-ree',  written  also  An¬ 
vari,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Persian  lyric 
poets,  was  born  in  Khorassan  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  began  his  career  in  great  poverty, 
but  was  soon  invited  to  the  court  of  the  sultan  Sanjar, 
and  at  length  raised  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state. 
About  1148  his  sovereign  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  a  tribe  of  Toorkomans,  and  Anwaree’s  native  country 
presented  a  scene  of  universal  outrage  and  desolation. 
On  this  occasion  he  implored  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of 
Samarcand,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
poems  in  the  Persian  language,  entitled  the  “  Tears  of 
Khorass&n.”  Anwaree  lived  to  see  his  country  delivered 
from  its  oppressors,  and  died  about  1200. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “ Biblioth&que  Orientale ;”  Ferishta,  “His¬ 
tory.” 

An'y-te  of  Tegea,  [’A vvrrj  T eyedr^,]  a  Greek  poetess 
of  high  reputation,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  300 
B.C.  Some  fragments  of  her  works  are  extant. 

An'y-tus,  [’Avurof,]  an  Athenian  demagogue,  noto¬ 
rious  as  an  accuser  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death  he 
was  banished  from  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Heracle'a  in  Pontus. 

Anzengruber,  &nt'sen-gRoo'ber,  (Ludwig,)  an  Aus¬ 
trian  dramatic  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Vienna,  No¬ 
vember  29,  1839.  His  popular  anti-clerical  play  of 
“Der  Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld”  (1872)  first  made  him  well 
known.  Among  his  many  dramas  are  “  Der  Meineid- 
bauer,”  (1872,)  “Die  Tochter  des  Wucherers,”  (1874,) 
“Hand  und  Herz,”  (1875,)  “Ein  Faustschlag,”  (1878,) 
and  “  Aus’m  gewohnten  Gleis,”  (1880.)  He  also  wrote 
“Der  Schandfleck,”  (a  romance,  1876.)  Died  in  1889. 

Aoust,  d\  doo,  (Eustache,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Douai  in  1763,  was  executed  in  Paris  in  July,  1794. 
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Apdczai  or  Apdtzai,  op'it-sl,  (Joannes,)  a  distin 
guished  Hungarian  scholar,  native  of  Apatza,  in  Transyl¬ 
vania-  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Hungarian  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  (“Magyar  Entziklopedia.”)  Died  in  1659. 

Apafi,  op'pof-ee,  (MihAly — me'hsl',]  the  name  of  two 
Transylvanian  princes,  father  and  son,  the  first  of  whom 
lied  in  1690,  the  second  in  1713,  leaving  no  issue. 

Ap'a  -ma  [Gr.  ’Arra^a]  or  Ap'a-me,  a  Per¬ 

sian  or  Bactrian  lady,  who  was  married  about  325  B.C. 
to  Seleucus  Nicator.  She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus 
Soter. 

Aparicio,  i-pi-ree'the-o,  (Josli,)  a  Spanish  painter, 
born  in  1780,  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French 
painter  David.  Among  his  works  is  a  picture  of  “The 
Plague  in  Spain.”  He  was  living  in  1822. 

Apchon,  d\  dtp/sh6N/,  (Claude  Marc  Antoine,) 
a  French  prelate,  noted  for  his  beneficence,  was  born  at 
Montbrison  about  1723.  Died  in  1783. 

Apel,  &'p?l,  (Johann,)  [Lat.  Johan'nes  Apel'lus,] 
a  German  professor  of  law,  and  a  devoted  follower  of 
Luther,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  i486  ;  died  about  1536. 

Apel,  (Johann  August,)  a  German  writer,  who  was 
once  popular,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1 771.  He  composed 
verses  with  facility,  and  wrote  for  several  journals  and 
periodicals.  Among  his  works  are  songs,  elegies,  trage¬ 
dies,  and  a  mediocre  treatise  on  classical  prosody  called 
“Metrik,”  (1816.)  Died  in  1816. 

Apelchasem,  (a  Turkish  general.)  See  Aroo-l-Ka- 
sim. 

A-pel'laa,  [’AarAAttf,]  a  Greek  statuary,  lived  about 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  According  to  Pliny,  he  made 
statues  of  bronze. 

Apellas  or  A-pol'las,  (’A irdKlag,]  a  Greek  geog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Cyrene,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
235  A.D. 

A-pel'les,  [Gr.  'kniKkris;  Fr.  Apelle,  S'pSl',]  the 
most  celebrated  painter  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Ovid ;  but  others 
state  that  he  was  a  native  of  Colophon  or  Ephesus.  He 
attained  the  height  of  his  celebrity  about  330  B.C.  He 
studied  first  under  Ephorus,  and  afterwards  under  Pam- 
philus  at  Sicyon.  His  success  was  partly  due  to  close 
and  long-continued  application.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea  is 
a  saying  which  originated  in  one  of  his  maxims.  He 
obtained  the  special  favour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whom  he  painted  many  portraits.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  this  king.  Apelles 
surpassed  other  ancient  painters  in  elegance  and  grace, 
the  charis  of  the  Greeks,  in  respect  to  which  Cor¬ 

reggio  is  perhaps  pre-eminent  among  the  moderns. 
Pliny  maintained  that  Apelles  contributed  more  towards 
perfecting  the  art  than  all  other  painters,  and  painting 
was  called  the  “Apellean  art”  (“ars  Apellea”)  by  the 
Roman  poets  Statius  and  Martial.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  was  a  portrait  in  profile  of  King  Antigonus  on 
horselack.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  the  “Venus 
Anadyomene,  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  and  wringing 
her  hair  with  her  fingers,”  which  was  painted  for  the 
people  of  Cos,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  was  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  hundred  talents  (about  100,000  dollars)  in 
payment  of  tribute.  It  is  said  that  Apelles  was  en¬ 
amoured  of  Campaspe,  (the  model  from  which  this 
icture  was  painted,)  a  favourite  of  Alexander,  who  gave 
er  to  the  artist.  Apelles  appears  to  have  survived 
Alexander,  who  died  in  323  B.c.  He  is  praised  for  his 
generous  conduct  to  the  painter  Protogenes  of  Rhodes, 
whose  works  were  not  appreciated  until  Apelles  pur¬ 
chased  some  of  them  at  a  high  price  and  circulated  a 
report  that  he  would  sell  them  as  his  own.  Ovid  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  picture  of  Venus,  above  noticed,  in  these 
elegant  lines : 

“  Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  uda  capillos 
Et  modo  matemis  tecta  videtur  aquis.”* 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  artist. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  followed  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  Asia. 


•  The  followr\is  is  a  nearly  literal  translation:  “So  Venus  wrings 
her  dripping  hair  with  hr.r  fingers,  and  appears  covered  (or  clothed) 
with  the  maternal  waters,”  (i.e.  the  waters  from  which  she  sprang.) 


See  Pliny,  "Natural  History;”  Suidas,  “Apelles;”  Plutarch, 
"  Aratus,”  and  "Alexander;”  Carlo  Dati,  “  Vite  de’  Pittori  anti 
chi,”  1667. 

Apelles,  [Gr.  ’AncX^ng,]  a  heretic,  who  lived  about 
150  a.d.,  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  from  whom 
he  afterwards  differed.  He  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  have  taught 
strange  doctrines  respecting  the  Divine  nature.  He 
founded  a  sect  called  Apellists  and  wrote  a  work  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Gospel  of  Apelles.” 

See  Eusebius,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastical”  Lardner,  “History  01 
Heretics.” 

Apelles  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  painter,  mentioned  by 
Lucian  in  his  treatise  on  Calumny.  He  worked  in 
Egypt,  and  was  patronized  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  about 
220  b.c.  He  was  falsely  accused  by  a  rival  painter,  An- 
tiphilus,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  ;  but  his  inno¬ 
cence  was  proved,  and  the  accuser  was  condemned  to  be 
the  slave  of  Apelles. 

A-pel'li-con  of  Teos,  [Gr.  'AneTfanuv,']  a  rich  Peri¬ 
patetic  philosopher,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  collecting  old  and  rare  manuscripts.  He  be¬ 
came  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  commander  of  a  force  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  is  said  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he 
purchased  the  library  collected  by  that  philosopher,  in¬ 
cluding  his  autograpn  manuscripts.  Died  about  86  B.C 

Apelt,  i'pelt,  (Ernst  Friedrich,)  a  German  philos¬ 
opher,  born  at  Reichenau,  March  3,  1812,  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  metaphysics  at  Jena,  where  he  died,  October 
27,  1859.  His  method  is  essentially  that  of  J.  F.  Fries, 
his  master,  and  his  work  is  based  upon  the  teachings  of 
Kant  and  Jacobi.  Besides  some  astronomical  works,  he 
wrote  “Theorie  der  Induktion,”  (1854,)  “  Metaphysik,” 
(1857,)  “  Religionsphilosophie,”  (i860,)  etc. 

A'per,  (Marcus,)  a  distinguished  Roman  orator  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  He  was  a  Gaul  by  birth.  None 
of  his  works  are  extant. 

Apezteguia,  i-pSth-ti-gee'i,  (Don  Juan  Felipe,) 
a  Spanish  sculptor,  worked  at  Madrid.  Died  in  1785. 

A-pha'reus,  (or  affa-rus,)  PA <paptvg,]  an  Athenian 
poet  and  orator,  who  flourished  about  350  B.C.,  was  an 
adopted  son  of  Isocrates  the  orator.  He  composed 
many  tragedies,  some  of  which  were  successful.  None 
of  his  works  are  extant. 

Aph-ro-dia'I-us  of  Tralles,  a  sculptor,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  artists  who  adorned  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars.  He  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Aph-ro-dl'te,  [’ A^poS'in?,]  the  Grecian  name  of  the 
goddess  Venus,  which  see. 

Aph-tho'ni-us  [’ A<f>66viog\  of  Antioch,  a  noted  Greek 
rhetorician,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  He  wrote  a  popular  book  of  rhetorical 
exercises,  called  “  Progymnasmata,”  which  was  often 
printed  and  used  in  schools  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

Apian,  i'pe-in,  [Lat.  Apia'nus,]  or  Appian,  ip' 
pe-in,  (Peter,)  a  noted  German  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  in  Misnia  in  1495.  His  re«d  name  was 
Bienewitz,  (bee'neh-ftits.)  He  taught  mathematics  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  first  suggested  the  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  longitude  by  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
a  fixed  star.  His  work  on  Cosmography  (1524)  had  a 
wide  reputation.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  as¬ 
tronomy,  entitled  “  Astronomicon  Caesareum,”  (1540.) 
He  was  patronized  and  ennobled  by  Charles  V.  Died 
in  1552. 

Apian  or  Appian,  (Philip,)  a  son  of  Peter  Apian, 
noticed  above,  born  in  1531,  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics.  He  wrote  “  On  the  Utility  of  the 
Cylinder,”  (“  De  Cylindri  Utilitate,”)  and  several  other 
small  works.  Died  at  Tubingen  in  1589. 

See  Lipenius,  “  Bibliotheca  realis  Philosophical ”  Cellius,  “  Ora- 
tio  de  Vita  et  Morte  P.  Apiani,”  1591. 

Apicius,  a-pish'e-us,  (Marcus  Gabius,)  a  celebrated 
epicure,  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Ti¬ 
berius.  It  is  related  by  Seneca  that  after  spending  on 
rare  culinary  dainties  one  hundred  million  sesterces., 
(about  $3,600,000,)  Apicius  was  obliged  to  look  into  his 
accounts.  He  discovered  that  he  had  only  ten  million 
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*cstrrces  ($ 360,000)  remaining ;  upon  which,  unwilling 
to  starve  on  such  a  pittance,  he  poisoned  himself!  His 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  gluttony,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Apin,  H-peen',  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Hohenlohe  in  1668  ;  died  in  1703.  He  was 
author  of  several  medical  works. 

Apin  or  Apinus,  J-pee'mls,  (Sigismund  Jakob,)  a 
philologist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near  Nu¬ 
remberg  in  1693.  He  became  rector  of  a  school  at 
Brunswick.  Among  his  works  is  a  dissertation  “On 
Pure  Intellect,”  (“De  Intellectu  puro.”)  Died  in  1732. 

A'pl-on  [Gr.  ’Ai riuv]  surnamed  Plistoni'^es,  a 
learned  Greek  grammarian  and  historian,  was  born  in 
Oasis,  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Calig¬ 
ula,  and  Claudius,  (a.d.  15—54.)  Pie  became  master  of 
a  school  in  Rome  about  the  year  45.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Egypt,”  a  lexicon  to  Homer,  and  other  works, 
among  which  were  annotations  on  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  a  book  against  the  Jews,  in  reply  to  which  Josephus 
wrote  his  “Antiquities  of  the  Jews.”  He  was  called 
“Cymbalum  Mundi”  (“  Cymbal  of  the  World”)  by  Tibe¬ 
rius,  probably  on  account  of  his  vanity  and  egotism.  Hia 
works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

A'pis,  [Gr.  ’Arne,]  a  mythical  king  of  Argos,  and  a 
son  of  Phoroneus.  Pie  is  said  to  have  called  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  Apia,  and  to  have  reigned  also  in  Egypt. 

Apia,  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  the  chief  idol  or  object 
of  worship  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in  whom  the 
sun  was  worshipped.  The  death  of  this  animal  caused 
great  mourning  among  the  Egyptians. 

See  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’AntiquUd,”  vol.  i. 

Ap'john,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Irish  chemist, 
born  at  Sunville,  county  of  Limerick,  in  1796.  From 
1850  to  1875  he  was  professor  in  the  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  wrote  treatises  on  chemistry.  Died  in  1886. 

A-po-cau'cua,  [Gr.  bDr onavKog ;  Fr.  Apocauque, 
J'po'kok',]  a  powerful  and  corrupt  favourite  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Androni'cus,  was  assassinated  in  1345. 

Apolinariu3.  See  Apollinarius. 

Apollinaire.  See  Apollinarius. 

A-pol-11-na'ris,  A-pol-I-na'rl-us,  or  A-pol-H-na'- 
rl-us,  the  Elder,  a  grammarian,  born  at  Alexandria, 
lived  about  330  a.d.  He  taught  at  Berytus  and  Laodi- 
ce'a,  and  became  a  presbyter  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  wrote  a  “Grammar  for  Christians,”  and  other  works. 

Apollinaria  or  Apollinarius  the  Younger,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  author  of 
the  Apollinarian  heresy.  lie  was  distinguished  as  an 
orator  and  philosopher,  and  was  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  learning.  He  obtained  the  bishopric  as  early  as 
362  a.d.,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
between  380  and  392  a.d.  He  was  author  of  many  vol¬ 
umes  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  of  “Thirty  Books 
against  Porphyry,”  and  of  numerous  other  works,  which 
are  nearly  all  lost.  About  375  a.d.  he  was  charged  with 
heresy  in  relation  to  the  Incarnation.  It  appears  that  he 
taught  that  Christ  had  not  a  rational  or  human  soul, 
but  that  it  was  replaced  by  the  logos ,  or  Divine  Spirit 

See  Sozomen,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica Wernsdorff,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Apollinare  Laodiceno,”  1694;  Tillkmont,  “  M^ntoires 
“  Vitae  Apollinaris  Historia,”  Paris,  1571. 

Apollinaria,  (Sulpitius  Caius,)  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage, 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  second  century. 

Apollina'ris  Sl-do'nI-us,  [Fr.  Apollinaire  Si- 
doine,  t'po'le'nSR'  se'dwin',]  (Caius  Sol'lius,)  Saint, 
a  bishop  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  in 
430  A.D.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Avitus  who  became 
Emperor  of  Rome  in  455  and  was  deposed  the  next  year. 
He  was  appointed  by  Anthemius  chief  of  the  senate, 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  patrician.  In  471 
A.D.  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Clermont,  ( Augustoneme- 
tum.)  He  died  about  488,  leaving  various  works,  some 
of  which  are  lost.  His  “Carmina”  (“Poems,”  or 
“Songs”)  and  “Epistolae”  are  extant,  and  are  prized 
for  the  historical  information  they  afford. 

See  Germain,  “  Essai  sur  Apollinaris  Sidonius,”  1S40;  Fauriel, 
“  Histoire  dela  Gaule  meridionals.” 


Apollinarius.  See  Apollinaris. 

A-pol-lI-na'rl-us  or  A-pol-I-na'rl-us,  [Gr.  ’A7r o/t- 
Itvapiog ;  Fr.  Apollinaire,  t'po'le'nSR',]  (Claudius,) 
Saint,  a  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  defence  of  Christianity,  which  Saint  Jerome 
calls  an  excellent  book.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

A-pol'lo,  [Gr.  ’A7r6iUwv;  Fr.  Apollon,  t'po'lAw'; 
It.  Apollone,  i-pol-lo'ni,]  the  god  of  archery,  music 
and  poetry,  medicine,  and  prophecy,  was  the  son  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Latona.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Delos, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Delius,  while  Diana,  his  sister, 
is  named  Delia.  He  is  also  styled  Pythius,  or  the  “  Py¬ 
thian,”  because  his  first  great  exploit  was  to  slay  with 
his  arrows  the  serpent  Python.  Apollo  was  likewise 
regarded  by  the  later  poets  of  antiquity  as  the  god  of 
the  sun.  Homer  represents  Apollo  ana  the  sun-god  as 
entirely  distinct  personages.  Under  the  name  of  Paean, 
Apollo  was  invoked  in  the  character  both  of  a  healer  01 
protector  and  a  destroyer — for  his  arrows  were  supposed 
to  produce  the  pestilence.  Some  of  the  poets  represented 
Paean  as  the  healing  god,  but  distinct  from  Apollo ;  but 
this  was  not  the  general  opinion.  Although  Apollo  was 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  healing  art,  the  title  of  the 
“god  of  medicine”  is  usually  given  to  his  son  Aiscula- 
pius.  The  “  god  of  the  unerring  bow”  (“  Childe  Harold,” 
canto  iv.)  was  often  called  Phoebus,  or  Phoebus  Apollo, 
from  the  Greek  4>ot/?of,  “  bright,”  or  “  shining.”  Apollo  is 
usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  young  man,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  harp  or  bow  and  arrows. 

See  Buttmann,  “  Mythologus ;”  G.  Hermann,  “  Dissertatio  de 
Apolline  et  Diana ;”  Hartung,  “Die  Religion  der  Romer;”  Gui¬ 
gniaut,  “  Religions  de  P Antiquity,”  translated  from  the  German  cf 
Ckeuzhr,  vol.  ii. ;  Keightley,  “Mythology.” 

Apollodore.  See  Apollodorus. 

Apollodoro,  i-pol-lo-do'ro,  (Francesco,)  some¬ 
times  called  II  Porcia,  &1  poR'chi,  an  Italian  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  Friuli,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’AiroTiApdupog;  Fr.  Apollodore, 
f/po/lo/doR/,]  a  celebrated  Greek  artist,  the  founder  of 
a  new  school  of  painting,  was  born  at  Athens  about  440 
B.C.,  and  was  surnamed  the  “  Shadower.”  He  was  a 
rival  of  Zeuxis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
represented  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  with  success. 
His  works  are  highly  praised  by  Pliny,  who  says  he  was 
the  first  who  painted  men  and  things  as  they  really  ap¬ 
peared,  {hie  primus  species  exprimere  institnit.)  Among 
his  works  was  a  picture  of  “  Ajax  Wrecked.” 

See  Pliny,  “  Natural  History.” 

Apollodorus,  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  probably  about 
350  B.C.  He  bestowed  great  labour  on  his  works,  and 
often  destroyed  them  because  they  did  not  satisfy  him. 

Apollodorus,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  high  repute,  a 
native  of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  lived  probably  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

Apollodorus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  became 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  pupil,  Zeno  of  Sidon,  about  84  b.c.  According  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  he  wrote  four  hundred  books,  {ftipAia ,) 
one  of  which  was  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 

Apollodorus,  the  name  of  several  ancient  physicians, 
one  of  whom  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  Venomous  Animals.” 

Apollodorus,  a  jurist,  employed  by  Theodosius  the 
Younger  in  the  compilation  of  a  system  of  laws  known 
as  the  Theodosian  Code.  He  lived  about  425  a.d. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  historian,  flourished  about  150  b.c.,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Aristarchus.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works,  which 
are  all  lost  except  a  “  Bibliotheca,”  a  manual  of  Greek 
mythology,  which  is  incomplete  and  is  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  an  abridgment  of  his  original  work.  It  is, 
however,  highly  prized  as  the  best  work  extant  on  that 
subject.  Some  fragments  remain  of  his  versified  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  History  of  Greece. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Gra?ca;”  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la 
Literature  Grecque.” 

Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  an  eminent  architect, 
born  at  Damascus  in  the  first  century.  He  was  employed 
at  Rome  by  Trajan,  for  whom  he  erected  many  grand 
edifices,  among  which  were  the  Forum  and  Column  of 
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Trajan,  (which  still  exists,)  a  theatre,  an  odeum,  and  the 
Baffilica  Ulpia.  The  Forum  of  Trajan  was  considereo 
*ihe  most  splendid  in  Rome.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
jnagnificent  bridge  over  the  Danube,  near  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Aluta,  (Alt,)  built  in  105  A.D.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Hadrian,  whose  motive  is  supposed 
to  have  been  envy  or  anger  because  Apollodorus  had 
ridiculed  a  temple  built  after  the  design  of  Hadrian. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “  History /Elius  Spartianus,  “  Hadrian.” 

Apollodorus  of  Gela,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  lived 
probably  about  320  b.c.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  born 
about  100  b.c.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Octavius,  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Augustus.)  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
rhetoric ;  but  he  wrote  very  little.  Died  about  22  B.c. 

Apollodorus  of  Phalerum,  (or  Phaleron,)  in  Attica, 
a  disciple  aid  friend  of  Socrates.  He  was  a  man  of 
eccentric  character,  and  appears  to  have  been  deficient 
in  firmness  and  in  intellectual  power. 

Apollodorus  surnamed  Eph'ilus,  a  Stoic,  wrho 
wrote  on  Ethics  and  Physics,  before  the  Christian  era. 

Apollon.  See  Apollo. 

A-pol-lon'I-des  or  A-pol-lon'i-das,  [’ATroAihjvafyf,] 
a  Greek  poet  of  unknown  date,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Smyrna.  He  left  a  number  of  admired  epi¬ 
grams,  which  are  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Apollonides,  a  Greek  officer,  appointed  governor  of 
Argos  by  Cassander  about  315  B.c. 

Apollonides  of  Cos,  a  Greek  physician,  who  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  Persia, 
and  is  said  to  have  seduced  Amytis,  a  sister  of  that  king, 
for  which  offence  he  was  put  to  death. 

Apollonides  of  Nicaea,  a  Greek  grammarian,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  works  are  lost. 

Apollonio,  S-pol-lo'ne-o,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bassano  about  15S5,  was  a  grandson  of  Jacopo 
da  Ponte.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  Saint  Sebas¬ 
tian,  a  Saint  Francis,  and  a  Magdalen,  in  the  churches 
of  Bassano.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

A-pol-lo'nis  or  A-pol-lo'm-a,  the  wife  of  Attalus 
I.,  King  of  Pergamus.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  sons, 
who  were  noted  for  filial  piety,  and  who  erected  a  temple 
to  her  memory. 

A-pol-lo'm-us,  [Gr.  ’Ano'^drviog,]  an  eminent  sculptor 
of  Rhodes,  lived  probably  about  200  b.c.  Pie  and  his 
brother  Tauriscus  were  the  sculptors  of  a  marble  group 
of  Zethus  and  Amphi'on  tying  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a 
bull,  which  Pliny  says  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Asinius 
Pollio.  Many  critics  have  identified  this  work  with  the 
group  called  “Toro  Farnese”  which  is  at  Naples. 

Apollonius,  a  Greek  physician,  a  pupil  of  Herophilus, 
often  quoted  by  Galen,  lived  about  180  B.c. 

Apollonius,  an  excellent  Athenian  sculptor,  a  son  of 
Nestor,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  is  known  only  as  the  sculptor  of  a  marble 
statue  of  Hercules,  of  which  a  fragment,  called  the  Torso 
of  the  Belvedere,  is  preserved  at  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  extant  specimens  of  ancient  art.  The 
head,  arms,  and  legs  have  been  broken  off. 

Apollonius,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  left  a  Homeric  Lexi¬ 
con  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant  and  is 
highly  prized.  It  was  published  by  Villoison  in  1773. 

Apollonius  of  Alabanda.  See  Apollonius  Molon. 

Apollonius  of  Athens,  a  rhetorician,  who  taught  at 
Athens  about  200  A.D.,  and  held  several  high  offices. 
He  gained  the  victory  in  a  rhetorical  contest  over  Hera- 
cli'des  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  had 
so  high  a  reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  An¬ 
toninus  Pius  to  direct  the  education  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
by  whom  his  merit  as  a  teacher  is  commended. 

Apollonius  of  Myndus,  an  astronomer,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  works  are  all  lost. 

Apollonius  of  Pergamus,  a  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

Apollo'nius  Citien'sis,  a  physician,  born  at  Ci¬ 
tium,  in  Cyprus,  lived  in  the  first  century  b.c.  He  wrote 


a  curious  Greek  treatise  on  Articulations,  (IlepZ  apdputv,) 
which  is  called  the  most  ancient  commentary  on  Hip¬ 
pocrates  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Apollo'nius  surnamed  Dys'colus,  (the  “  morose,”) 
a  celebrated  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  (117-161  A.D.)  He 
was  the  father  of  vElius  Herodian.  He  wrote,  besides 
many  works  which  are  lost,  an  able  treatise  “On  the 
Syntax  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,”  (Ilept  owra^eu^  rov  Rryo t> 
fieptiv,)  which  is  extant.  Priscian  calls  him  the  greatest 
of  grammarians. 

See  Suidas,  “Apollonius;”  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Apollonius  the  Empiric,  a  Greek  physician,  who 
ived  probably  about  200  b.c. 

Apollonius,  (LjEVi'nus,)  a  geographer  and  historian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  near  Bruges.  He 
died  in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Peru.  He  was  author  of  two  works  of  some  merit, — an 
“Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Peru,”  (1567,)  and  “On 
the  Expedition  of  the  French  to  Florida,”  (“De  Naviga- 
tione  Gallorum  in  Terrain  Floridarn,”  1568.) 

Apollo'nius  Mo' LON,  an  eminent  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cian,  born  at  Alabanda,  in  Caria.  He  was  sent  by  the 
people  of  Rhodes  as  an  envoy  to  Rome  in  81  b  c.  He 
taught  at  Rhodes  both  before  and  after  this  date.  Cicero 
and  Julius  Caesar  were  among  his  pupils  about  78  b.c. 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Apollo'nius  surnamed  Perga/us,  [Fr.  Apollonius 
LE  Perg£en,  a/po/lo/ne/iis'  leh  pSR'zhi'dN',]  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  original  of  all  the  ancient  geometers, 
was  born  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  b.c.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  (b.c.  222-205.)  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  his  life  in  addition  to  the  facts 
above  stated.  It  is  supposed  that  he  survived  Archi¬ 
medes.  His  principal  work  is  a  “Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,”  (in  Greek,)  seven  books  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  eighth  book  is  lost.  He  also  wrote 
another  mathematical  treatise,  of  which  an  Arabic  ver¬ 
sion  is  extant,  and  other  works,  which  are  lost.  Apollo¬ 
nius  was  also  an  astronomer,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  discovered  the  method  of  representing  by 
epicycles  the  phenomena  of  the  stations  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets. 

See  Montucla,  “  Histoire  des  MatWmatiques ;”  Schoell,  “  Hia- 
toire  de  la  Literature  Grecque Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca:” 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Apollo'nius  Rho'dius,  [Gr.  ’AnoAXuvioe  6  Totfcof,] 
a  celebrated  Greek  epic  poet  and  rhetorician,  born  at 
Alexandria  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Naucratis)  about  235  B.c. 
He  was  a  son  of  Silleus  or  Uleus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  poet 
Callimachus,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  He  removed  in 
his  youth  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  for  many 
years  with  great  success  and  obtained  the  honour  of 
citizenship.  Having  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  celebrated  library  of  that  place,  as 
successor  to  Eratosthenes,  about  194  b.c.  Only  one  of 
his  works  is  extant,  namely,  the  “  Argonautica,”  an  epic 
poem  in  four  books  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
which  in  general  displays  more  erudition  than  poetic 
inspiration.  “It  is,”  says  Quintilian,  “a  respectable 
work,  but  generally  mediocre.”  Some  modern  critics, 
however,  think  they  find  in  this  poem  beauties  of  detail 
of  the  first  order. 

See  Wkichert,  “  Ueber  das  Leben  und  Gedicht  des  Apollonius,” 
1821 ;  Schoell,  “  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque,”  1813 ;  E.  Ger¬ 
hard,  “  Lectiones  Apollonian®.” 

Apollo'nius  Tyan^eus,  (ti-a-nee'us,)  (or  “Apollo 
nius  of  Tyana,”)  [Gr.  ’AnohXtJviog  T vavaiof;  Fr.  Apollo¬ 
nius  de  Tyane,  a/po/lo/ne/us'  deh  te'fn',]  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
was  born  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  He  is  the  subject 
of  marvellous  stories,  and  is  considered  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  an  impostor,  by  others  a  magician  of  won¬ 
drous  skill.  It  appears  that  he  was  venerated  for  his 
wisdom  by  his  contemporaries,  who  believed  that  he  had 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Flavius  Philostratus,  whe 
says  he  went  to  India,  conversed  with  the  Brahmins,  and 
after  his  return  assumed  the  character  of  a  moral  re¬ 
former  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  only  work  of  Apol- 
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lonius  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  his  “Apology”  in 
reply  to  Euphrates.  His  miracles  have  been  compared 
to  those  of  Christ  by  some  ancient  and  modern  infidels. 

See  Bruckbr,  “  History  of  Philosophy Ritter,  “  History  o! 
Philosophy;”  Philostratus,  “Life  of  Apollonius,”  in  English, 
1809,  translated  by  E.  Berwick;  John  Henry  Newman,  “  Life  of 
Apollonius  Tyanaus,”  8vo,  1853;  F.  C.  Baur,  “Apollonius  von 
Tyana  und  Christus,”  1832;  Ki.ose,  “Dissertationes  III.  de  Apollo- 
nio  Thyanensi,”  1724. 

A-pol-lo'nI-us,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  Reformed  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Veere  ;  died  in  1657. 

Apollonius  Collatius.  See  Coll ati us. 

Apollonius  de  Tyane.  See  Apollonius  Tya- 

N.^EUS. 

A-pol-loph'a-nes,  [Gr.  ’AnoAXcxpavr/c,]  an  ancient 
physician,  born  at  Seleucia,  lived  200  or  250  B.c.  He 
was  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  (or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  Antiochus  Soter.)  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  had  much  influence. 

A-pol'lps,  a  Jew  who  became  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  Christianity.  (See  Acts  xviii.  24  ;  I.  Corin¬ 
thians  i.  12 ;  iii.  4 ;  iv.  6.) 

Aponus,  (Petrus.)  See  Abano,  (Pietro  di.) 

Apostoli,  S-pos'to-lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Venice  about  1750.  He  was  once  minister  from 
San  Marino  to  Napoleon  I.  He  published,  at  Milan,  a 
“  View  or  Picture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (“Rap- 
presentazione  del  Secolo  XVIII.,”  3  vols.,)  “  History  of 
the  Gauls,  Franks,  and  French,”  (“Storia  dei  Galli, 
Franchi  e  Francesi,”  1  vol.,)  and  other  works.  Died 
poor  at  Venice  in  1816. 

Apostoli,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  Latin  poet,  born 
in  Montferrat,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  published  in  1580  a  volume  of  satirical 
Latin  poems,  entitled  “Leisure  Hours,”  (“Succisivae 
Horae.”) 

Apostoli,  degli,  dil'yee  d-pos'to-lee,  (Pietro  Fran¬ 
cesco,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Novara;  died 
about  1650. 

A-pos-to'11-us,  (Michael,)  a  learned  Greek  who  was 
born  at  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Italy  soon  after  the 
capture  of  that  city  in  1453.  He  published  or  edited  a 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proverbs,  printed  in  1538. 
Died  about  1480,  leaving  a  son,  Arseni  us,  Bishop  of  Mai - 
vasia. 

Apostool,  i-pos-tol',  (Samuel,)  a  Dutch  Mennonite 
theologian,  born  in  1638.  He  became  in  1662  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Baptist  congregations  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  A  doctrinal  dispute  between  him  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  sect  into  two 
parties,  called  Apostolians  and  Galenists. 

Appel,  Up'p^l,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1680,  excelled  in  landscapes,  portraits,  and 
history.  He  worked  at  the  Hague  and  at  Amsterdam. 

1  lied  in  1 75 1.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  success¬ 
ful  painter. 

Appslius,  Sp-pa'le-us,  (Johan  Hendrik,)  a  Dutch 
financier,  born  at  Middelburg  about  1767,  was  minister 
of  finance  for  many  years.  Died  in  1828. 

Appelman,  iip'pel-mln',  (Barend,  or  Bernard,)  a 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1640. 
He  studied  in  Italy,  and  painted  many  admired  land¬ 
scapes  of  Roman  scenery.  Died  in  1606. 

Appendini,  flp-pSn-dee'nee,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  priest  and  scholar,  born  near  Turin  in  1768;  died 
in  1837.  He  is  the  author  of  the  best  political  and  lite¬ 
rary  history  of  the  little  state  of  Ragusa,  (2  vols.,  1802,) 
and  of  a  “  Life  and  Examination  of  the  Works  of  Pe¬ 
trarch,”  (“  La  Vita  e  l’Esame  delle  Opere  del  Petrarca.”) 

See  Cosnacich,  “  Memoria  storica  sulla  Vita  del  P.  F.  M.  Ap- 
peodini,”  1838. 

Ap'per-ley,  (Charles  James,)  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  noted  as  a  fox-hunter  and  a  writer  on  sporting  sub¬ 
jects  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Nimrod,”  was  born  in 
Denbighshire  in  1777.  Besides  many  articles  for  sporting 
journals,  he  wrote  “  Remarks  on  the  Condition  of  Hunt¬ 
ers,  the  Choice  of  Horses,  and  their  Management,” 
(1831,)  “Nimrod’s  Blunting  Tours,”  (1835,)  and  “ The 
Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road,”  (1837.)  The  last  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  in  1827.  Died  in  1843. 

Appert,  i'paiR',  (Benjamin  Nicolas  Marie,)  a 
French  philanthropist,  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  He  began 


about  1816  to  establish  schools  among  the  poor  and 
others,  for  mutual  instruction,  which  were  eminently 
successful.  Since  1822  he  has  devoted  his  time  chiefly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  prisons  and 
convicts.  He  has  written  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Prisoners,”  (1822,)  “Travels  in  Belgium,”  (1846,)  and 
other  works. 

Appert,  (Franqois,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  has 
given  his  name  to  a  well-known  process  for  preserving  ali¬ 
mentary  substances  in  vessels  of  tin  hermetically  sealed. 

Ap'pl-an,  fGr.  ’Ann iavog;  Lat.  Appia'nus;  Fr.  Ap- 
pien,  I'pe-iN  ,1  an  ancient  historian,  who  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  and  removed  to  Rome  probably  in  the  reign 
or  Trajan.  He  became  eminent  as  an  advocate,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  high  office  of  procurator.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  (138-161  a.d.,) 
or  soon  after  the  end  of  that  reign.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  valuable  “  Roman  History”  written  in  Greek,  ('P uucukjj 
'I aropia,)  in  which  he  treats  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
Roman  Empire  separately.  His  style  is  clear  and  easy, 
and  his  work  appears  to  have  been  carefully  compiled; 
but  he  is  not  ranked  among  historians  of  the  first  order. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Gr«eca ;”  Domenicus,  “Programma 
de  indole  Appiani  Alexandrini,”  1844. 

Appian,  (Peter.)  See  Apian. 

Appiani,  Jp-pe-d'nee,  (Andrea,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  born  at  or  near  Milan  in  1754.  He  imitated  the 
style  of  Correggio,  and  painted  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco. 
In  fresco  he  was  probably  unrivalled  by  any  painter  of 
his  time.  About  1805  he  was  appointed  principal  painter 
of  Napoleon,  (in  Italy,)  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  the  frescos 
of  the  church  Santa  Maria  Vergine,  Milan,  and  the  fres¬ 
cos  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan.  He  made  good  por¬ 
traits  of  Napoleon  and  others  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
His  works  are  admired  for  grace,  purity  of  design,  and 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour.  Died  in  1818. 

See  NAGLER,“Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon ;”  G.  Longhi, 
“  Elogio  storico  di  A.  Appiani,”  1826. 

Appiani,  (Andrea,)  an  able  painter,  worked  at  Milan 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  Died  December  18,  1867. 

Appiani,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Ancona  in  1 702.  He  worked  at  Rome  and  Perugia,  and 
acquired  a  fair  reputation  as  a  fresco-painter.  Among 
his  best  works  is  the  “  Death  of  San  Domenico,”  at 
Rome.  He  continued  to  paint  until  his  ninetieth  year. 
Died  in  1792. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Appian o,  Sp-pe-J'no,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Appiano,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  preacher  and 
biographer,  born  at  Ascoli  in  1639 ;  died  at  Rome  in  1 709. 

Appiano,  d’,  dip-pe-J'no,  (Gherardo,)  a  son  of  Ja¬ 
copo,  noticed  below,  succeeded  his  father  as  lord  or  mas¬ 
ter  of  Pisa  in  1398.  In  1399  he  sold  Pisa  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  reserving  for  himself  the  sovereignty  of  Piom- 
bino  and  the  island  of  Elba.  His  descendants  ruled 
these  dominions,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Piombino, 
for  two  centuries.  Died  in  1405. 

Appiano,  d’,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  politician,  who  by 
the  assassination  of  Pietro  Gambacorti  (which  Appiano 
appears  to  have  procured,  or  at  least  connived  at)  ob¬ 
tained  the  chief  power  in  Pisa  in  1392,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord,  (Signore.)  Died  in  1398. 

Appianus,  (the  historian.)  See  Appian. 

Appien.  See  Appian. 

Appion.  See  Apion. 

Appius  Claudius.  See  Claudius. 

Apple,  ap'pl,  (Thomas  Gilmore,)  D.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  November  14, 
1829.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
in  1850,  and  held  pastorates  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  president  of  Mercers- 
burg  College,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1871,  when 
he  became  a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1878  to  1889  was 
acting  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He 
for  many  years  was  editor  of  the  “  Mercersburg”  and 
“Reformed  Quarterly”  Reviews.  Died  in  1898. 

Applegath,  ap'p’l-gath,  (Augustus,)  born  near  Lon- 
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4on  in  1790,  invented  improved  machines  for  printing. 
About  1846  he  constructed  a  rotary  vertical  machine  for 
printing  the  London  “Times.”  Died  in  1871. 

Appleton,  ap'p’l-tpn,  (Charles  Edward  Cutts 
Birchall,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Reading,  March 
16,  1841,  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  Germany.  He  founded  “The  Academy,”  a  peri¬ 
odical,  in  1869,  and  wrote  many  able  philosophical  papers. 
Died  at  Luxor,  in  Egypt,  February  1,  1879.  His  “  Life” 
was  published  by  J.  H.  Appleton  and  A.  H.  Sayce,  1881. 

Appleton,  (Henry,)  Commodore,  an  English  naval 
commander,  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn  in  1652 
against  the  Dutch,  who,  having  a  larger  number  of  guns, 
obtained  a  dearly-bought  victory. 

Appleton,  ap'p’l-ton,  (Daniel,)  the  founder  of  the 
publishing-house  of  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York, 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in 
1 785.  He  first  opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1849. 

Appleton,  (Jesse,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  born 
at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  in  1772.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  in  1792,  and  in  1797  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1807,  and  continued  in 
the  office  until  his  death,  in  1819. 

Appleton,  (John,)  an  American  politician  and  editor, 
born  in  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  in  1815.  He  was  foi 
some  years  editor  of  the  “  Eastern  Argus,”  at  Portland, 
Maine.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  in  i860.  Died  August  22,  1864. 

Appleton,  (Nathan,)  a  Boston  merchant,  brother  of 
Samuel,  noticed  below,  bom  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  October  6,  1779,  was  one  of  the  three 
original  founders  of  Lowell.  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1831,  and  re-elected  in  1842.  He  was  author  of 
various  pamphlets  on  banking,  the  tariff,  etc.,  and  of  a 
memoir  of  the  Honourable  Abbott  Lawrence  in  Hunt’s 
“Lives  of  American  Merchants.”  Died  in  1861. 

Appleton,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
and  theological  writer,  born  in  1693,  died  in  1784. 

Appleton,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  wras  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  in  June,  1766.  He  established  himself  in 
business  in  Boston  about  1794  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Nathan.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his 
benevolence,  making  large  donations — for  many  years 
$25,000  annually — to  worthy  charitable  objects.  He 
liberally  endowed  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  and 
gave  $10,000  to  Dartmouth  College.  The  needy  and 
suffering  ever  found  in  him  a  kind  friend  and  benefactor. 
He  died  without  children  in  1853, worth  nearly  $1,000,000, 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  $200,000,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  executors  an  equal  amount  to  be  applied  to 
“  scientific,  literary,  religious,  and  charitable  purposes.” 

Appleton,  (Thomas  Gold,)  an  American  author,  a 
son  of  Nathan  Appleton,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1812.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  attained 
distinction  as  a  wit,  essayist,  and  poet.  His  principal 
books  are  “  A  Sheaf  of  Papers,”  a  “  Nile  Journal,” 
“  Windfalls,”  “  Syrian  Sunshine,”  and  “  Chequer- Work.” 
Died  in  1884. 

Apponyi,  ip-pon'ye,  an  old  and  distinguished  family 
of  Hungarian  counts,  among  whom  the  following  have 
been  specially  noted:  Gyorgy  Antal,  ( 1 75 1— 181 7,) 
founder  of  the  noble  Apponyi  Library  at  Presburg;  his 
son  Antal,  (1782-1852,)  a  diplomatist,  and  patron  of 
art  and  letters;  Rudolf,  (1812-76,)  a  foreign  minister, 
the  son  of  Antal ;  and  Gyorgy,  who  was  born  in  1808, 
and  became  a  leading  statesman  of  Hungary.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  Rudolf,  and  son  of  Gyorgy,  Count  Nagy- 
Apponyi,  who  was  born  in  1780  and  died  in  1849. 

Appuleius.  See  Apuleius. 

Appuleius,  ap-pu-lee'yus,  (Marcus,)  a  Roman,  who 
became  qusestor  in  44  B.C.,  and  supplied  Brutus  with 
money  and  men  in  tne  civil  war. 

Appuleius  Saturninus.  See  Saturninus. 

Apraxin,  d-pRik'sin,  (Feodor  Matveievitch,  mit- 
va'£-vitch.)  a  Russian  admiral,  the  grandfather  of  the 
following,  was  born  in  1671.  He  obtained  the  favour  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  was  one  of  his  principal  coadjutors 


in  his  projects  of  reform.  Having  been  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Azov  in  1700,  he  built  several  vessels  of  war  and 
a  haven  at  Taganrog.  He  became  an  admiral  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  admiralty  in  1707,  and  captured  Viborg  from 
the  Swedes  in  1710.  In  1713  he  commanded  with  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  Swedes  on  the  coast  of  Finland.  He 
afterwards  received  the  titles  of  admiral-general  and 
senator,  and  rendered  important  services  in  the  war 
which  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad  in  1721.  Died 
in  1728. 

See  Halhm,  “Leben  Peters  des  Grossen.” 

Apraxin,  (Stepan  Feodorovitch,)  a  Russian  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1702.  He  served  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  obtained  in  1756  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
In  1757  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a  large 
Russian  army  sent  against  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  he  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Gross- 
Jagerndorf.  In  obedience  to  secret  orders  from  Bes- 
tuzhef,  the  chancellor,  he  omitted  to  improve  the  victory, 
and  was  recalled  in  disgrace.  Died  August  31,  1758. 

See  Halem.  “Leben  Peters  des  Grossen.” 

Apr&s  de  Mannevillette,  d\  di'pRi'  deh  mtn'v^'- 
lSt',  (Jean  Baptiste  Nicolas  Denis,)  often  called  sim¬ 
ply  D’Apres,  a  distinguished  French  hydrographer,  born 
at  Havre  in  1707.  lie  produced  a  collection  of  charts 
of  the  Eastern  Seas,  entitled  “Le  Neptune  oriental,” 
(1743.)  Died  in  1780. 

A'prI-ea,  [Gr.  ’Arrpb/f,  ’A  nfuag,]  a  king  of  Egypt,  was 
a  son  of  Psammuthis,  (or  Psammis,)  whom  he  succeeded 
about  595  b.c.  He  is  probably  the  Pharaoh-hophra  of 
Scriptures,  (Jeremiah  xliv.)  He  sent  against  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrene  an  army  which  was  defeated  and  afterwards 
revolted.  Apries  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  about 
568  rt.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amasis. 

Ap-ro'nI-us,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  general,  flourished 
between  8  and  28  a.d. 

Aprosio,  i-pRo'se-o,  (Angelico,)  a  learned  Italian 
writer  and  Augustine  monk,  born  at  Ventimiglia  in 
1607,  was  a  noted  bibliographer.  He  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  his  numerous  works  on  literary  criticism 
and  other  subjects,  among  which  are  a  moral  essay 
against  luxury,  entitled  “The  Shield  of  Rinaldo,”  (“Lo 
Scudo  di  Rinaldo,”  1642,)  and  “La  Biblioteca  Apro- 
siana,”  (1673.)  He  founded  in  his  native  city  a  library 
called  “Aprosiana.”  Died  in  1681. 

Ap'sa-rcl  [Hindoo  pron.  up'sa-rtP]  or  Ap'sa-ras, 
English  plural  Ap'sar&s  or  Ap'sarases,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  a  race  of  celestial  nymphs,  produced  by 
the  churning  of  the  ocean.  (See  KOrmAvatAra.)  Th© 
Apsaras  (or  Apsarases)  are  described  as  possessing  in 
comparable  beauty,  sweetness,  and  grace.  It  is  common 
among  the  Hindoo  writers  to  say  of  a  woman  of  extra 
ordinary  beauty  and  elegance,  that  she  rivals  the  Apsa¬ 
ras.  mese  charming  beings  are  unfortunately  wanting 
in  one  important  attribute — virtue ;  they  are  the  dancing 
girls  of  Swerga,  (the  heaven  of  Indra,)  and  seem  to  corr^ 
spond  nearly  to  the  Peris  of  the  Persians. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon,”  pp.  96  and  97,  also  259,  etc. 

Apshoven,  van,  vtn  ips'ho'v^n,  (Theodorus,)  a 
Dutch  painter  of  still  life,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  or  imitator  of  Teniers. 

Ap'si-nes,  [’Axp/vw,]  a  Greek  teacher  of  rhetoric,  born 
at  Gadara,  in  Phoenicia,  taught  at  Athens  in  the  third 
century.  A  work  attributed  to  him,  entitled  “  Art  of 
Rhetoric,”  is  extant,  but  in  a  defective  state. 

Aps'ley,  (Sir  Allen,)  an  English  officer,  born  about 
1616,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Allen  Apsiey,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tcwer  of  London,  and  a  brother  of  Lucy  Hutchinson 
the  authoress.  He  fought  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  governor  of  the  fort  at  Exeter  when  that  place 
was  taken  in  1646.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  household  and  receiver-general  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  “  Order 
and  Disorder,  or  the  World  Made  and  Undone,”  (1679.) 
Died  in  1683. 

See  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  “Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  ” 

Apsiey,  Lord.  See  Bathurst,  (Henry.) 

Ap-syr'tus,  written  also  Absyrtus,  a 

Greek  veterinary  surgeon,  born  at  Prusa  or  Nicomedia, 
in  Bithynia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century. 
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Ap'thorp,  (East,)  an  eminent  divine,  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1733.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  England.  In  1778  he  published  four 
letters  in  reply  to  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Christianity.  This 
work  was  very  favourably  received,  and  was  even  com 
mended  by  Gibbon  himself.  Shortly  after,  Apthorp  re 
ceived  the  title  of  D.D.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  to 
the  prebend  of  Finsbury.  Died  in  1816. 

Apul6e,  the  French  for  Apuleius,  which  see. 
Apuleius,  li-pu-lee'yus,  sometimes  called  Apule'ius 
Platon'icus,  and  Lu'cius  Apule'ius  Bar'barus, 
a  naturalist,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  was 
author  of  an  extant  Latin  work  on  plants,  entitled  “  Her¬ 
barium.”  It  describes  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
plants,  and  indicates  their  medicinal  properties.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

Apuleius  or  Appuleius,  Hp-pu-lee'yus,  [Fr.  Apu- 
l£e,  t'pu'iy,]  a  Latin  writer  and  pagan  philosopher  of 
the  Platonic  school,  born  at  Madaura,  in  Africa,  lived 
about  150  A.D.  He  was  highly  distinguished  for  talents 
and  eloquence,  and  possessed  a  fertile  imagination. 
Having  married  a  rich  widow  at  GEa,  (Tripoli,)  he  was 
prosecuted  by  her  relatives  on  a  charge  that  he  had  in 
his  courtship  made  use  of  magical  arts.  He  defended 
himself  on  that  occasion  by  an  “Apology,”  which  is  stil 
extant,  and  has  some  literary  merit.  II is  most  remark¬ 
able  wrork  is  a  fable  or  romance  called  “Metamorphosis, 
or  the  Golden  Ass,”  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
designed  as  a  satire  on  magicians,  priests,  and  debauchees. 
It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  often 
reprinted.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Doctrines  of 
Plato,”  which  is  extant,  and  other  works,  that  are  lost. 

See  B^toland,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  d’Apulde;”  Fr.  Hil¬ 
debrand,  “  Commentarius  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Apuleii,”  1835  >  D.  W. 
Mollkr,  “ Dissertatio  de  Lucio  Apulejo,”  1691;  Bayle,  “Histori¬ 
cal  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Apuleius  Celsus.  See  Celsus. 

Aquapendente.  See  Fabrizio. 

A-qua'rl-us,  [It.  Aquario,  d-kw&'re-o,]  (Matthias,) 
an  Italian  monk,  who  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  Died  in  1591. 

Aquaviva,  (Andrea  Matteo.)  See  Acquaviva. 
Aquaviva,  iFkwsi-vee'vii,  (Claudio,)  a  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  born  at  Naples  in  1543,  was  a  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Atri.  He  wrote  a  “  Plan  or  Method  of  Studies,” 
(“Ratio  Studiorum,”  1586.)  Died  in  1615. 

Aquaviva,  (Octavius,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  abridged 
the  “Summa”  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Died  in  1612. 
Aquiba.  See  Akiba-Ben-Joseph. 

Aq'ul-la,  a  Jew,  who  was  born  in  Pontus,  and,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  became  a  companion  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  a  voyage  from  Corinth  to  Syria. 
(See  Acts  xviii.  2,  18,  26.) 

Aquila,  £'kwe-l&,  (Caspar,)  an  eminent  Germsyp  Prot¬ 
estant  theologian,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1488.  His  name 
was  originally  Adler,  (signifying  “  Eagle,”)  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  he  changed  to  its 
Latin  equivalent  Aquila.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Wittenberg  about  1524.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Luther,  and  assisted  him  in  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  For  his  opposition  to  the  “  Interim,” 
in  1548,  Charles  V.  declared  him  an  outlaw  and  set  a 
price  on  his  head.  Aquila  saved  himself  by  flight.  After 
the  treaty  of  Passau  (1552)  he  returned  to  his  pastorship 
at  Saalfeld,  which  Luther  had  procured  him  in  1527*  He 
published  a  number  of  works,  mostly  controversial.  Died 
at  Saalfeld  in  1560. 

See  Cur.  Schlegel,  “  Bericht  vom  Leben  undTode  C.  Aquilae,” 
•737  !  J-  Avenarius,  “  Kurze  Lebensbeschreibung  Casparis  Aquilae,” 
1718;  F.  W.  Strieder,  “  Hessische  Gelehrten-Geschichte Hillin- 
CER,  “Memoria  Aquilina  oder  Leben  Casp.  Aquila;,”  1731;  Gkns- 
Ler,  “Vita  Mag.  C.  Aquilae,”  1816. 

Aq'uila,  (Julius,)  a  Roman  jurist  of  unknown  date, 
is  called  Gallus  Aquila  in  the  “Index  Florentinus.” 
The  Digest  contains  two  excerpts  from  his  “  Book  of 
Answers.” 

Aquila,  ii'kwe-ia,  (Pietro,)  a  distinguished  Italian 
engiaver,  born  at  Palermo,  was  a  priest  in  his  youth, 
and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  best  work  is  the  Farnese  Gallery,  etc.,  after 
Annibale  Carracci.  He  engraved  also  some  works  of 
Raphael. 


His  brother,  Francesco  Faraone,  (fH-rJ-o'ni,)  was 
also  an  engraver,  but  inferior  to  Pietro.  He  worked  at 
Rome,  and  engraved  after  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  other 
masters. 

Aquila,  (Pompeo.)  See  Aquilano. 

Aq'uila  surnamed  Pon'ticus,  the  author  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  lived  about 
100  or  120  A.D.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  a 
native  of  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  employed  by 
Hadrian  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  city  .TElia 
Capitolina  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  converted 
by  the  Christians,  but  was  afterwards  excommunicated 
for  practising  astrology,  and  became,  it  is  said,  a  prose¬ 
lyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  His  version  (of  which  some 
fragments  now  remain)  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  was  admitted  by 
Origen  into  his  great  work  the  “  Hexapla.” 

Aquila,  dell’,  d§l  ll'kwe-11,  or  Aquilano,  dell’,  dSl 
11-kwe-H'no,  (Serafino,)  a  celebrated  Italian  poet  and 
improvisatore,  born  at  Aquila,  in  Abruzzo,  in  1466.  He 
composed  many  sonnets,  epistles,  and  capitoli,  which 
were  more  admired  by  his  contemporaries  than  by  mod¬ 
ern  critics.  He  was  patronized  by  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Naples,  and  Caesar  Borgia.  Died  prematurely  at  Rome 
in  1500. 

Aquilano,  i-kwe-li'no,  or  Dell’  Aquila,  d$l  U'kwe- 
IJ,  (Pompeo,)  a  good  Italian  fresco-painter,  born  in  the 
Abruzzo,  lived  about  1580.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“  Deposition  from  the  Cross,”  at  Rome. 

Aquilano,  [Lat.  Aquila'nus,]  (Sebastiano,)  an 
Italian  physician,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  lie  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Ferrara  in  1495,  an<^  vvrote  several  medical  works.  Died 
about  1513. 

A-quil'I-us,  (Henri,)  a  Belgian  historical  writer, 
lived  about  1550. 

A-quil'i-us,  (Sabinus,)  a  Roman  jurist,  surnamed 
“the  Cato  of  his  age,”  was  consul  in  214  a.d. 

Aquilius  (or  Aquillius)  Gallus.  See  Gallus. 

A-quil'lf-us,  (Manius,)  a  Roman  general,  became 
consul  in  10 1  B.c.  He  subdued  the  revolted  slaves  of 
Sicily,  in  which  war  he  received  several  wounds.  The 
display  of  these  scars  in  court,  and  the  eloquence  of  M. 
Antonius,  saved  him  from  condemnation  in  a  trial  for 
malversation  in  98  B.C.  In  88  B.C.  he  was  sent  as  pro¬ 
consular  legate  to  Asia,  where  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Mithridates,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pour¬ 
ing  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 

Aquin,  d’,  df'k^N',  (Louis  Claude,)  a  French  organ¬ 
ist,  born  in  Paris  in  1698;  died  in  1772. 

Aquin,  d’,  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  mediocre  writer ;  died  in  1 797. 

Aquin,  d’,  dt'k^N',  or  Aquino,  d’,  di-kwe'no,  (Phi¬ 
lippe,)  a  learned  Jew,  born  at  Carpentras,  and  converted 
to  Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  lie  was  baptized  at  Aquino,  in  Naples,  whence 
he  received  his  surname.  Died  about  1650.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Talmudic,  and  Rabbinical 
Dictionary,  (1620,)  and  other  works. 

A-qui'nas,  (Thomas,)  [It.  Tommaso  d’Aquino, 
tom-m3/so  dii-kwee'no;  Fr.  Thomas  d’Aquin,  to-mi' 
dt'kiN',]  Saint,  surnamed  the  Angelic  Doctor,  was 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  scholastical  teacher  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  probably  at 
Aquino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  1225.  His 
father  was  a  nephew  of  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa.  He 
joined  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic  about  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus.  His 
extraordinary  talents  and  attainments  soon  spread  his 
fame  over  Europe;  but  he  steadily  refused  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  preferment.  He  taught  and  preached  for  some 
years  at  Paris  and  Rome.  Died  in  1274.  He  left  nu¬ 
merous  works,  chiefly  theological,  moral,  and  metaphys¬ 
ical,  among  which  the  most  important  is  his  “  Sum  of 
Theology,”  (“Summa  Theologiae.”)  “The  greatest  of 
the  schoolmen,”  says  Hallam,  “were  the  Dominican 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus. 
They  were  founders  of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with 
each  other  for  two  or  three  centuries.”  Aquinas  was 
remarkable  for  modesty  and  exemplary  obedience  to  his 
superiors,  as  well  as  for  purity  of  life  ;  but  he  was  not 
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deficient  in  independence.  When  he  once  entered  the 
presence  of  Innocent  IV.,  before  whom  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  spread  out,  the  pope  observed,  “You  see 
that  the  Church  is  no  longer  in  that  age  in  which  she 
said,  ‘Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.’”  “True,  holy 
father,”  replied  Aquinas ;  “  neither  can  she  any  longer 
say  to  the  lame,  ‘Rise  up  and  walk.’”  (See  Acts  iii. 
2-8.) 

See  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  “Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,”  in 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,”  and  i8mo,  1848;  Antoine  Tou- 
ron,  “Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d’Aquin,”  1737;  Arriaga,  “Vida  de  S. 
Tomas  de  Aquino,”  1648;  Maffei,  “  Vita  di  Tommaso  d’ Aquino,” 
1842;  Tholuck,  “  Dissertatio  de  Thoma  Aquinate,”  etc.,  1842  ;  P.  J. 
Carle,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  desficrits  de  Thomas  d’Aquin,”  1846 
C.  Morelles,  “Vita  S.  Thomas  Aquinatis,”  Antwerp,  1612;  But 
ler,  “Lives  of  the  Saints.” 

Aquino,  cT,  di-kwee'no,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  writer 
and  Jesuit,  born  at  Naples  in  16 <54.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  high  reputation  by  his  works  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
among  which  are  Latin  poems,  “Carmina,”  (3  vols., 
1701-03,)  “Lexicon  Militare,”  (1724,)  and  a  translation 
into  Latin  verse  of  Dante’s  “  Divina  Commedia,  ”(1728,) 
which  is  regarded  as  his  greatest  poetical  production 
Died  at  Rome  in  1737. 

Aquino,  d’,  (Tommaso.)  See  Aquinas. 

Arabella  Stuart.  See  Stuart. 

Arabi,  i-ri'be,  (Ahmed  El,)  known  as  Arabi Pasha, 
an  Egyptian  soldier,  born  in  the  northeast  part  of  Egypt, 
of  Fellah  parentage,  about  1838.  He  entered  the  army  in 
his  youth,  and  rose  to  prominence  as  an  officer.  Being 
suspended  on  half-pay,  he  studied  at  the  religious  col¬ 
lege  called  Ezhar,  at  Cairo,  and  won  repute  for  learning 
and  piety.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  woman  attached 
to  the  palace  at  Cairo,  and,  becoming  the  friend  of  certain 
ministers  of  state,  was  restored  to  the  full  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ments  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  khedive  Ismail  in 
1879.  Tewfik,  the  new  khedive,  placed  Arabi  over  a 
regiment  of  troops.  In  1881  Arabi  appeared  as  the 
leader  of  a  popular  revolt  against  the  “joint  control” 
which  had  been  established  by  the  French  and  English 
bondholders  over  Egypt.  He  was  now  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  country.  He  took  measures  looking  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  and  caliphate  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Though 
ranking  as  under-secretary  of  war  and  a  pasha,  (1882,) 
he  was  the  real  dictator  of  Egypt.  The  massacres  of 
Europeans  which  followed  are  said  to  have  been  no  part 
of  Arabi’s  plan.  On  June  11,  1882,  the  English  fleet 
bombarded  Alexandria  and  drove  Arabi  out.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  13  General  Wolseley  gave  Arabi  a  decisive  defeat 
at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  two  days  later  Arabi  surrendered  at 
Cairo.  Condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  his 
punishment  was  commuted  to  banishment,  since  it  was 
known  that  he  had  the  almost  open  favour  of  the  Porte ; 
and  in  1883  he  was  transported  to  Ceylon. 

A-ra'bl-us  S-eho-las'tl-cus,  a  Greek  epigrammatic 
poet,  who  lived  probably  about  550  A.n.  Several  of  his 
epigrams  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Arabshah  or  Arabschah.  See  Ahmed-Ibn-Arab- 
Shah. 

Arabus,  (Philippus.)  See  Philippus,  (M.  Julius.) 

A-ra-eh'ne,  [Gr.  'Apaxvrj ;  Fr.  Arachn£,  t/rlifck/ni',  j 
(Myth.,)  a  Lydian  maiden,  very  skilful  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  in  which  she  challenged  Minerva  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  The  offended  goddess  changed  her  into  a  spider. 

Aradon,  i'riFddN',  (Jerome,)  a  French  general, 
fought  for  the  League  against  Henry  IV.  about  1590. 

Arago,  tr'a-go  or  i'ri'go',  (Dominique  Francois,) 
a  celebrated  French  astronomer  and  natural  philoso- 

?her,  was  born  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan,  (Eastern 
’yrenees,)  on  the  26th  of  February,  1786.  He  entered 
the  Polytechnic  School  in  1803,  after  a  profound  study 
of  the  works  of  Euler  and  Laplace,  and  in  18015  was 
attached  to  the  Observatory  of  Paris  as  secretary  co  the 
Bureau  of  Longitudes.  In  1806  Arago  and  Biot  were 
ordered  by  the  emperor  to  continue  the  grand  geodesical 
operations  of  Delambre  and  Mechain,  and  extend  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Barcelona 
to  the  Balearic  Isles.  In  the  performance  of  this  task 
he  was  exposed  to  severe  hardships  among  the  moun¬ 


tains  of  Spain,  and  in  1808  he  escaped  from  the  violence 
of  the  Spaniards  (who  suspected  that  he  was  a  spy)  by 
flight  to  Algiers.  On  his  voyage  from  Algiers  to  France 
he  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and  detained  in  the 
hulks  at  Palamos  until  he  was  liberated  on  the  demand 
of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  After  other  dangers  and  dis¬ 
asters,  which  he  describes  in  his  “History  of  my  Youth,” 
he  returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1809.  To  re¬ 
ward  him  for  these  labours,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  year,  although  he  had  not 
attained  the  age  required  by  their  rules.  He  succeeded 
Monge  as  professor  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  1809,  and  lectured  there  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  was  associated  with  Malus  and  Fresnel  in  their 
optical  discoveries,  advocated  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  made  some  discoveries  in  the  science  of  electro¬ 
magnetism.  He  showed  that  there  is  no  substance  which 
is  not  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  exhibiting 
signs  of  the  magnetic  virtue,  and  he  proved  that  the 
best  magnet  is  a  bar  of  steel  enclosed  by  a  helix  of  cop¬ 
per  wire.  For  his  discovery  of  magnetism  developed  by 
rotation,  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  about  1829.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  and  became  perpetual  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  eulogies  which  he  composed  on  Fourier,  Con- 
dorcet,  Ampere,  James  Watt,  Carnot,  and  others,  are 
regarded  as  models  in  this  species  of  composition.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830  or  1831, 
and  became  a  leader  of  the  extreme  gauche,  the  advanced 
repub]icans. 

Arago  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  provisional 
government  formed  in  February,  1848,  in  which  crisis  he 
united  with  Lamartine  in  efforts  to  enforce  order  and 
moderate  measures.  He  acted  for  a  few  months  as  min¬ 
ister  of  war  and  the  marine,  and  was  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  commission  of  five  chosen  by  the  Assembly  in  May, 
1848.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  after  the  coup  cTitat 
of  December,  1851.  In  consideration  of  his  eminent 
merits,  his  compliance  with  the  law  in  respect  to  this 
oath  was  dispensed  with.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1853,  leaving  a  son  Emmanuel,  noticed  below,  and 
a  son  Alfred,  (1816-1892,)  who  was  a  historical  painter. 

Arago  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  courage,  generosity,  and  eloquence. 
He  rendered  great  services  to  science,  less  perhaps  by 
his  discoveries  than  by  the  admirable  talent  with  which 
he  popularized  science,  in  his  lectures  on  astronomy  at 
the  Observatory,  in  his  academical  memoirs  or  reports, 
and  in  his  notices  published  in  the  “Annuaire  du  Bureau 
des  Longitudes.”  His  articles  on  lightning,  steam,  and 
astronomy  gave  to  that  journal  an  immense  vogue. 
“  The  popularity  of  M.  Arago,”  says  Lomenie,  “  the 
European  reputation  which  he  enjoys,  his  marked  posi¬ 
tion  in  politics,  have  all  combined  to  attach  to  his  name 
the  idea  of  a  species  of  intellectual  royalty.”  The  same 
writer  asks  “  Whether  a  marvellous  faculty  of  illumining 
with  bright  and  unexpected  radiance  the  most  abstract 
theories ;  an  obstinate  ardour  in  the  cultivation  of  what 
the  learned  in  x  and  y  call  the  subaltern  science ,  .  .  . 
whether  all  this  does  not  give  genuine  claims  upon  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude,  and  constitute  one  of  the  finest  attributes 
of  genius.” 

Arago  and  Gay-Lussac  founded,  about  1816,  a  scien¬ 
tific  periodical  entitled  “  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy¬ 
sique.”  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  principal  scien¬ 
tific  academies  of  Europe,  and  a  friend  of  Humboldt, 
Brougham,  Brewster,  and  Faraday.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a  favourite  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  that  the  latter,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  intended  to  select  Arago  as  his 
companion  and  retire  with  him  to  the  United  States,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  science.  Referring  to  his 
powers  of  application,  De  Lomenie  says,  “  Ask  the  young 
astronomers  attached  to  the  Observatory;  they  will  tell 
you  that  never  did  a  human  brain  encounter  a  more 
enormous  mass  of  labour ;  that  he  deems  every  one  an 
idler  who  does  not  work  fourteen  hours  a  day.  They 
will  tell  you  that  this  formidable  man  busies  himself 
with  politics,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  astronomy 
ohilosophy  .  .  . ;  and  that  amid  all  his  various  and  ab- 
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sorbing  occupations  he  finds  time  to  play  the  part  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  delightful  talkers  of  the  saloons 
of  Paris.” 

Arago,  (Etienne,)  a  dramatic  writer  and  politician, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Estagel,  near 
Perpignan,  in  1802.  He  began  about  1824  to  produce  a 
long  series  of  comedies  and  vaudevilles,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  various  persons.  Many  of  these  were  per¬ 
formed  with  success.  His  works  evince  a  genius  for 
satire,  a  talent  for  observation,  and  great  skill  in  pro¬ 
ducing  dramatic  effect.  In  1847  he  produced  the 
“  Aristocrats,”  a  successful  comedy  in  verse.  In  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  fought  in  Paris  against  the  sol¬ 
diery  of  Charles  X.  He  became  a  contributor  of 
political  articles  to  the  “  Si^cle”  and  “  National,”  and  in 
1834  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “  Reforme,”  a  daily 
democratic  journal.  M.  Arago  was  director-general  of 
the  post-office  department  from  the  revolution  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1848,  until  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Cavai- 
gnac,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  the  Constituent 
Assembly  he  voted  with  the  gauche ,  and  supported  the 
motion  to  impeach  the  President  for  sending  an  army  to 
Rome.  He  was  exiled  for  his  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  June,  1849,  but  returned  to  France  in  1859.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  he  was  mayor  of  Paris, 
but  resigned  in  November,  1870.  In  1871  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon  resigned  on 
the  plea  of  old  age.  He  was  appointed  archivist  to  the 
Jicole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1878.  Died  March  6,  1892. 

Arago,  (Franqois  Victor  Emmanuel,)  a  son  of 
D.  F.  Arago,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  studied  law, 
and  practised  at  the  bar  with  success,  especially  as  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defence  in  political  causes.  In  1839  he  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Martin-Bernard  and  Barbas.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolution  6f  February, 
1848,  and  was  selected  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  by  a 
reunion  of  republicans  at  the  office  of  the  “National,” 
to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  the  regency  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  A  few  days  later  he  was  sent  by  the 
new  government,  as  commissary-general,  to  Lyons,  and 
his  efforts  are  said  to  have  saved  that  city  from  a  disas¬ 
trous  agitation.  He  was  elected  in  April  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  and  in  May  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Berlin.  On  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1848,  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to 
France,  and  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851,  he 
withdrew  for  some  years  from  public  life,  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  his  legal  practice.  In  1869  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  from  1880  to  1894  was 
ambassador  to  Berne.  He  died  November  26,  1896. 

Arago,  (Jacques  Iltienne  Victor,)  a  litterateur  and 
traveller,  brother  of  D.  F.  Arago,  was  born  at  Estagel 
in  1790.  In  1817  he  accompanied  as  draughtsman  the 
exploring  expedition  of  Freycinet.  After  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1821,  and  published  a  “Tour  round  the  World  in  the 
Uranie,”  etc.,  (“Promenade  autour  du  Monde  sur  les 
Corvettes  l’Uranie  et  la  Physicienne,”  2  vols.,  1822.) 
He  produced  several  dramas,  among  which  is  the  “Cadet 
de  Gascogne,”  (1836,)  and  a  “Voyage  round  the  World,” 
(with  engravings,  5  vols.,  1838-40,)  which  has  been  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Qc^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Ar'a-gon,  de,  [Sp.  pron.  d&  S-rfi-gin',]  (Fernando,) 
a  Spanish  historian,  became  Archbishop  of  Saragossa 
in  1539.  His  father  was  a  natural  son  of  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  V.  Died  in  1575. 

Aragon,  de,  (Martin,)  Duke  of  Ilermola,  a  Spanish 
numismatist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Aragona,  d’,  di-rS-go'ni,  or  Aragon,  d’,  dil-rS-gAn', 
(Tullia,)  a  celebrated  Italian  poetess  and  musician, 
bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  ofTagliavia,  (afterwards  cardi¬ 
nal,)  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon.  She 
lived  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence.  She  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  beauty,  as  well  as  for  her  genius  and 
learning.  Her  chief  works  are  a  “Dialogue  on  the 
Infinity  of  Love,”  (“Dialogo  dell’  Infinite  d’Amore,” 
1 547,)  and  a  romance  in  verse  called  “II  Meschino  o  il 
Guerino,”  (1560.)  Died  about  1560. 

Aragonese,  i-rii-go-na'si,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian 


painter  and  designer  of  Brescia,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  worked  chiefly  with  the  pen, 
and  made  drawings  of  sixteen  hundred  ancient  medals. 

Araja,  &-riFyi  or  a-rl'5,  (Francesco,)  a  dramatic 
composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1700.  In  1735  visited 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  produced  “Cephalus  and 
Procris,”  (1755,)  the  first  opera  written  in  the  Russian 
language.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1759. 

Araktclieief,  l-rSk-sha'yAf,  written  also  Arakcheev 
and  Arakcejeff,  (Alexis  Andreevitch,)  a  Russian 
count  and  general,  born  in  Novogorod  in  1769.  He  be¬ 
came  inspector-general  of  artillery  in  1803,  and  minister 
of  war  about  1808.  He  made  reforms  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  army,  especially  in  the  artillery,  and  ren¬ 
dered  important  services  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which 
he  established  the  system  of  military  colonies.  Died  in 
1834. 

Araldi,  S-ril'dee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter, 
a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  was  born  at  Parma,  and 
painted  in  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style.  He  is  praised 
by  Lanzi.  Died  about  1528. 

Araldi,  (Michele,)  an  eminent  Italian  physician  and 
physiologist,  born  at  Mddena  in  1740.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  at  Modena  about  1770, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  a  variety  of 
studies.  He  was  perpetual  secretary  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Italy  from  1804  until  his  death.  His  chief 
work  is  “On  the  Use  of  Anastomoses  in  the  Vessels  of 
Animal  Machines,”  (1816.)  Died  at  Milan  in  1813. 

Aram,  a'ram,  (Eugene,)  remarkable  for  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  untimely  end,  was  born 
in  1704  in  Yorkshire,  England.  While  acting  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  a  gardener,  he  studied 
mathematics,  and  gave  some  attention  to  the  languages. 
On  marrying,  he  became  a  school -master,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  such  diligence  and  success  as  to  obtain 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dee,  Arabic,  Welsh,  and  Irish  languages.  In  1759  he 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker 
of  Knaresborough,  and  found  guilty.  At  the  trial  he 
made  an  elaborate  and  able  defence,  but  after  his  con¬ 
demnation  he  confessed  his  guilt.  On  the  night  before 
his  execution  he  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  by 
opening  the  veins  of  his  arms ;  but  he  was  discovered 
before  he  had  bled  to  death,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  story  of  Eugene  Aram 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Bulwer’s  novels. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  “Account  of  the  Trial  of  Eugene 
Aram,”  London,  1750;  Scatcherd,  “Memoirs  of  Eugene  Aram,” 
1832 

AramcMit  or  Aramon,  d’,  di'rf'mON',  (Gabriel 
de  Luetz — deh  lii'i',)  Baron,  a  French  diplomatist, 
born,  it  is  supposed,  about  1500.  He  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1546,  and  induced  the 
sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  send  a  fleet  to  ope¬ 
rate  against  Charles  V.  He  accompanied  the  sultan  to 
Persia.  An  account  of  his  journeys,  written  by  his  sec¬ 
retary,  Chesnau,  was  afterwards  published.  Died  in  1553. 

Aranda,  de,  d&  i-rin'di,  (Emanuel,)  of  Spanish 
extraction,  was  born  at  Bruges  about  1608.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  sea  by  Algerine  pirates  in  1640,  and  remained 
in  slavery  at  Algiers  until  March,  1642.  After  his  re¬ 
lease  he  published  an  entertaining  narrative  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  with  a  description  of  Algiers,  (1657.) 

Aranda,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  sculptor,  worked  at 
Toledo  about  1 500.  His  brother  Juan  wras  also  a  sculptcr. 

Aranda,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  writer,  born  at  Jaen,  lived 
about  1550  or  1600. 

Aranda,  (Don  Pedro  Abarca  y  Bolea — J-baR'kS 
e  bo-la'^,)  Count  of,  an  able  Spanish  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Saragossa  in  De¬ 
cember,  1718.  He  served  some  years  in  the  army,  and 
in  1759  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  artillery.  In 
1763  he  commanded  an  army  which  invaded  Portugal 
and  took  Almeida.  He  became  prime  minister,  with  the 
title  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  in  1766,  and 
initiated  various  measures  of  reform.  Among  the  im¬ 
portant  acts  of  his  administration  were  the  suppression 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1767 ,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  Aranda  induced 
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the  king  to  dismiss  him  from  power  in  1773,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France.  It 
is  stated  that,  about  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
British  ministry  having  offered  to  Spain  the  choice  of 
Gibraltar  or  Florida,  Aranda  chose  the  latter,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  1783.  He  was  recalled  about  1785,  and 
was  prime  minister  for  a  few  months  in  1792,  before 
the  end  of  which  year  he  was  supplanted  by  the  royal 
favourite  Godoy.  Died  in  1799,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1794. 

See  Masdeu,  “Historia  de  Espana  R.  Saint-Hilaire,  “His* 
toire  d’Espagne Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeiue  Encyklopaedie;’ 
Coxe,  “Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.” 

Aranda  de  Duero,  i-rin'di  di  doo-a'ro,  (Antonio,) 
a  Spanish  monk,  published  a  Description  of  Palestine, 
(1545,)  which  he  visited  in  1530*  Died  in  1 5 55- 

Aranjo  Porto  Alegre.  See  Porto  Alegre. 

Arantius,  a-ran'she-us,  or  Aranzio,  i-rin'ze-o,  ( J  u- 
Lius  Caesar,)  an  eminent  and  accurate  Italian  anatomist, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1530,  was  professor  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  his  native  city  for  many  years.  Died  in  1589. 
He  left  several  works,  among  which  is  one  “  De  humano 
Fcetu,”  (1564.) 

Arany,  or'on,  (JAnos,)  a  popular  Hungarian  poet, 
born  at  Nagy  Szalonta  in  1819.  He  produced  in  1843  a 
prize  poem  called  “The  Lost  Constitution.”  His  second 
poem,  “Toldi,”  (1847,)  was  also  successful.  He  after¬ 
wards  wrote  the  “Conquest  of  Murany,”  (1848,)  and 
“  Catharine,”  (“Katalin,”  1850.)  Died  October  23,  1882. 

Arany,  (Ladislas,  or  Laszlo,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  a 
son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Nagy-Szalonta,  March 
24,  1844.  His  poems  include  “The  Slaughter  of  the 
Huns,”  “The  Dream-Hero,”  “Elfride,”  etc. 

Aranzio,  (Giulio  Cesare.)  See  Arantius. 

A-ra'tor,  [It.  Aratore,  i-ri-to'ri,]  a  poet,  born  at 
Milan  or  Brescia  about  490  A.D.,  was  appointed  “comes 
privatorum”  (count  of  the  domestics)  by  Athalaric.  Hav¬ 
ing  resigned  this  office,  he  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  became  a  subdeacon.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  verse, 
the  “  History  of  the  Apostles,”  (“  Historiae  Apostolicae,”) 
which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  poetry  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Died  about  560  A.D. 

A-ra'tus,  [’Aparof,]  a  celebrated  Greek  poet  and  as¬ 
tronomer,  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  between 
300  and  250  B.c.  He  was  invited  by  Antigonus  Gonatas 
to  his  court,  where  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  astronomical  Greek  poem,  en- 
;itled  “  Phenomena,”  which  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
ancients  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  oldest  treatise 
of  the  kind.  It  has  often  been  printed.  Cicero  made 
of  this  poem  a  Latin  version,  some  fragments  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  Hipparchus  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  it,  which  is  extant.  Aratus  is  supposed  to 
be  the  poet  quoted  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  weather, 
etc.,  called  “  Prognostica,”  which,  however,  is  considered 
as  a  division  or  portion  of  the  “  Phenomena.”  This 
poem  was  so  much  admired  by  Ovid  that  he  said, 

“Cum  Sole  et  Lun&  semper  Aratus  erit.”# — Amor,  i.  15. 

A  good  edition  of  Aratus  was  published  by  Buhle  in 
1793-1801. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grasca ;”  Delambre,  “Histoire  de 
l’Astronomie  ancienne;”  and  a  “Life  of  Aratus,”  published  by  P. 
Vettori,  Florence,  1567. 

Aratus,  a  celebrated  Greek  statesman  and  general 
born  at  Sicyon  in  271  B.C.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
Clinias,  Aratus,  then  seven  years  old,  escaped  to  Argos. 
He  liberated  his  native  city  from  the  tyrant  Nicocles  in 
251  B.c.,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  famous  Achaean 
League,  of  which  he  wa-s  chosen  general  (strate'gos)  in 
245,  and  many  times  afterwards.  He  captured  Corinth 
from  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  243,  obtained  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Argos  to  the  league,  and  proved  himself  a 
consummate  politician  by  his  successful  efforts  to  coun¬ 
teract  Macedonian  influence  in  Southern  Greece.  The 
Achasans  were  involved  in  war  against  Sparta  in  226 
B.c.,  after  which  Aratus  was  defeated  in  several  cam¬ 


•  “Aratus  will  always  be  [associated]  with  the  sun  and  moon  in 
other  words,  his  fame  will  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure. 


paigns  by  Cleomenes  of  Sparta.  The  latter,  however, 
was  totally  defeated  in  222  b.c.  by  Antigonus  of  Macedon, 
with  whom  the  Achaeans  had  formed  an  alliance.  Ara¬ 
tus  died  in  213  b.c.,  leaving  “  Commentaries,”  or  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  life,  which  were  praised  by  Polybius,  but 
which,  unhappily,  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

See  article  “Aratus,”  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives;”  Polybius,  “His 
tory.” 

Aratus,  an  Achaean  general,  son  of  the  preceding, 
obtained  command  of  the  army  in  219  B.c.  He  was 
poisoned  by  Philip  II. 

Araujo,  i-row'zho,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  mission¬ 
ary,  born  in  the  Azores  in  1566,  laboured  in  Brazil.  Died 
in  1632. 

Araujo  or  Arauxo,  i-row'Ho,  (Francisco,)  a  Span 
ish  musician,  who  wrote  on  the  Organ.  Died  in  1663. 

Araujo,  de,  di  i-row'zho,  (Jos£,)  a  Portuguese  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1667;  died  in  1743. 

Araujo,  de,  di  i-row'Ho,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  sculp¬ 
tor,  received  the  title  of  sculptor  to  the  king  about  1700. 

Araujo  d’Azevedo,  i-row'zho  di-zi-va'do,  (Anto¬ 
nio,)  Count  da  Barca,  a  Portuguese  minister  of  state, 
born  at  Ponte  de  Lima  in  1754.  He  became  a  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  lan¬ 
guages,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  attainments.  After  he  had  resided  some  years  as 
minister  at  the  Hague,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1797 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  in  the  same  year  signed  a 
treaty.  The  cabinet  of  Lisbon  delayed  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  so  long  that  the  French  Directory  annulled 
it.  A  report  having  gained  currency  that  Araujo  ex¬ 
pected  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Directors  by  bribery, 
they  resolved  to  prove  their  innocence  by  an  act  of  rigour, 
and  confined  him  in  prison  several  months.  He  became 
secretary  of  state,  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  1804, 
and  was  the  principal  minister  after  1806,  but  showed 
his  incapacity  to  guide  the  state  in  critical  times.  A 
French  army  entered  Lisbon  in  November,  1807,  the 
house  of  Braganza  ceased  to  reign,  and  Araujo  retired 
to  Brazil,  where  he  was  made  minister  of  marine  in  1814. 
He  had  been  chief  minister  for  a  few  months,  when  he 
died  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1817.  He  translated  the  “  Elegy* 
and  other  poems  of  Gray  into  Portuguese  verse. 

See  MendoTrigoso,  “Vida  do  Araujo, ’’and  the  article  on  Araujo 
by  Ferdinand  Denis,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Blographie  G&i^rale  ’’ 

Arauxo,  i-row'sho,  (Salgado — sil-gi'do,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  lived  about  1600. 

Ar-ba'ges,  [Gr.'Ap/Ja/o^,]  a  Median  general  under  Sar- 
danapa'lus,  against  whom  he  revolted,  overthrew  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  about  876  b.c. 

Arbasia,  iR-bi-See'i,  (Cesarf.,)  an  excellent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Saluzzo.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke  at  Rome.  He  worked 
at  Cordova  and  Malaga,  in  Spain,  about  1580.  Among 
his  works  are  a  picture  of  the  Incarnation,  at  Malaga, 
and  some  frescos  in  the  town-hall  of  Saluzzo.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  1614. 

See  Bermudez,  “  Diccionario  Historico.” 

Arbaud  de  Porcheres,  d',  dtR'bd'  deh  poR'shaiR', 
(Francois,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Frovence  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  friend  and  imitator  of  Malherbe. 
He  wrote  several  odes,  and  a  version  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms,  (1633.)  Fie  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  received  a  pension  from 
Richelieu.  Died  in  1640. 

Ar-be'tl-o  (ar-bee'she-o)  or  Ar-be'tl-on,  a  Roman 
general,  noted  for  his  ambitious  intrigues,  was  consul  in 
355  a.d.  In  361  he  commanded  the  army  of  Constan- 
ti  us  against  the  Parthians.  Flaving  sided  with  Valens, 
he  induced  many  of  the  troops  of  Procopius  to  desert,  so 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  latter  came  to  naught,  in  365  a.d. 

Arbiter.  See  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Arblay.  See  D’Arblay. 

Ar'bo-gast,  [Gr.  ’ AppoyuoTris ;  Lat.  Arbogas'tes; 
Fr.  Arbogaste,  iR'bo'gist',]  a  Frank  who  became  an 
able  and  distinguished  general  in  the  Roman  service. 
He  commanded  with  success  against  the  Germans  in  tht 
reign  of  Gratian.  Under  Valentinian  II.  he  was  com 
mander  in  Gaul,  and,  having  won  the  favour  of  his  army, 
defied  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  who  was  found  dead 


&,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  Hr,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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in  his  chamber  in  392  A.D.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
killed  by  order  of  Arbogast.  The  latter  was  defeated  by 
Theodosius  near  the  river  Frigidus  (Wippach)  in  394, 
soon  after  which  he  killed  himself. 

Arbogast,  Saint,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  obtained 
the  favour  of  King  Dagobert,  and  was  made  Bishop  of 
Strasburg  about  669  a.d.  Died  in  678. 

Arbogaste,  SR'bo'gtst',  written  also  Arbogast, 
(l^ouis  Francois  Antoine,)  a  distinguished  French 
mathematician,  born  in  Alsace  in  1759.  He  became 
rector  of  the  university  at  Strasburg,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Central  School  of  that 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention 
about  1793,  but  took  no  part  in  politics.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “Du  Calcul  des  Derivations,”  (1800,) 
in  which  is  found  the  first  use  of  symbols  of  operation 
independently  of  symbols  of  quantity.  Died  in  1803. 

Arbois  de  Jubainville,  d',  dfR'bwt'  d$h  zhiiliiN'- 
v£l',  (Marie  Henri,)  a  French  archaeologist,  born  at 
Nancy,  December  5,  1827.  He  was  archivist  at  Troyes 
for  some  years.  Among  his  works  are  “  Les  Armoiries 
des  Comtes  de  Champagne,”  (1852,)  “  Pouille  du  Diocese 
de  Troyes,”  (1853,)  “  Histoire  des  Dues  et  des  Comtes  de 
Champagne,”  (1859,  vol.  viii.,  1869,)  “Repertoire  archi- 
ologique  de  l’Aube,”  (1861,)  etc.  He  has  also  written 
much  on  the  Celtic  mythology,  and  on  the  languages  of 
the  Celts,  Gallo-Romans,  and  Franks. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  iR-bo're-o  de  g£t-te-nil'r&, 
(Angelo  Antonio,)  Archbishop  of  Turin,  born  at  Pavia 
in  1658 ;  died  in  1743. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Giovanni  Mercurino,)  a 
brother  of  Mercurino,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Lucca 
in  1685.  He  became  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Died  in 
1743- 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Luigi,)  Abbe  de  Br&me, 
(or  Brema,)  an  accomplished  Italian  scholar  and  writer, 
born  at  Turin  in  1781,  was  a  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Breme.  He  became  governor  of  the  pages  at  the  court 
of  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  a  friend  of  Silvio  Pel- 
lico.  He  contributed  literary  articles  to  “II  Concilia- 
tore,”  a  celebrated  journal  of  Milan,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  occasional  poems.  Died  in  1820. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Luigi  Giuseppe,)  the 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 754.  He 
served  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  ambassador  to  Vienna 
about  1785,  and  was  minister  of  the  interior  under  Eu¬ 
gene,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  Died  in  1828. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Mercurino, m§R-koo-ree'- 
no,)  Count,  often  called  simply  Count  of  Gattinara, 
an  eminent  diplomatist  and  jurist,  born  at  Vercelli,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1465.  He  became  president  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Burgundy  in  1507 ;  after  which  he  was  employed 
as  negotiator  by  the  emperor.  In  1520  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  by  Charles  V.,  whose  favour  and  confidence 
he  enjoyed  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  in  1529,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  the  same  year.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  a  constant  advocate  of  moderate  and  libe¬ 
ral  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Died 
at  Innspruck  in  1530. 

See  Aubery,  “Histoire  des  Cardinaux Guicciardini,  “History 
of  Italy;”  Carlo  Denina,  “Elogio  storico  di  M.  di  Gattinara,” 
1782;  P.  Ekerman,  “  Dissertatio  de  M.  Gattinara,”  1761. 

Ar-bo'ri-us,  (AJmilius  Magnus,)  a  Roman  advo¬ 
cate,  noted  for  eloquence,  born  in  Gaul  about  270  a.d., 
was  a  son  of  the  following,  and  an  uncle  of  the  poet 
Ausonius.  The  emperor  Constantine  appointed  him 
preceptor  of  one  of  his  children  at  Constantinople. 
Died  about  335  a.d. 

Arborius,  (Cjecil'ius  Argiq'ius — ar-jish'e-us,)  a 
learned  citizen  of  Gaul,  settled  on  the  site  of  Bayonne 
in  264  a.d.  His  daughter  was  the  mother  of  the  poet 
Ausonius. 

Arbouville,  d’,  dSR'boo'veel',  (Comtesse,)  a  French 
writer,  born  about  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Her  fame  rests  entirely  upon  a  little  volume  con¬ 
taining  three  short  tales  which  were  originally  published 
in  1843  f°r  a  fancy  fair  held  in  Paris. 

Arbrissel  or  Arbrisselles,  d’,  dtR'bRe'sSl',  (Rob¬ 
ert,)  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  was  born 
at  Arbrissel,  in  Brittany,  about  1047;  died  in  1117. 


Arbuckle,  ar'buk-k’l,  (James,)  the  author  of  a  mock- 
heroic  poem  entitled  “Snuff,”  (1719,)  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1700 ;  died  in  1734. 

See  Campbell,  “  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Poetry  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

Ar'buckle,  (Matthew,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Greenbrier  county,  Virginia,  in  1776.  He  served  in 
the  Mexican  war,  1846-47.  Died  in  1851. 

Ar-buth'notor  Ar-buth'net,  (Alexander,)  a  Scot¬ 
tish  Protestant  divine  and  poet,  born  about  1538.  He 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1568,  and  was  twice  chosen  moderator  of  the  Assem- 
bly,  1573  and  1577.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  several 
vernacular  poems  of  some  merit,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
“The  Praises  of  Women.”  Died  in  1583. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Arbutlinot,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  printer,  who 
printed  the  first  Scotch  Bible,  in  1579.  Died  in  1585. 

Ar'buth-not,  [Scottish  pron.  ar-buth'not,]  (John,)  a 
British  author,  satirist,  and  physician,  celebrated  for  his 
wit,  genius,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Arbuthnot,  near 
Montrose,  in  Scotland,  in  1675.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  London  in  his  youth.  His  “  Exami¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  Account  of  the  Deluge” 
(1697)  first  brought  him  into  notice.  His  “Tables  of 
the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Measures,  Weights, 
and  Coins”  (1705)  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  standard.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  phy¬ 
sician-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Anne.  He  became  intimate 
with  Pope,  Swift,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  was  employed  as 
a  political  writer  by  the  Tory  ministry.  He  produced 
in  1712  the  humorous  “  History  of  John  Bull,”  an  excel¬ 
lent  political  allegory,  in  which  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  were  personated  by  John  Bull  the  Clothier, 
Nick  Frog  the  Linen-draper,  Louis  Baboon,  (Bourbon,) 
etc.  Macaulay  calls  this  work  “the  most  ingenious 
and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our  language.” 
(“  History  of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xxiv.) 

About  1714  he  united  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  the 
formation  of  the  famous  “  Scriblerus  Club,”  the  design 
of  which  was  to  ridicule  all  false  tastes  in  literature  or 
abuses  of  learning.  His  “  First  Book  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus”  is  regarded  as  a  master-piece 
of  wit  and  irony.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  “  Essay 
on  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,”  (1733.) 

He  died  in  1735,  leaving  a  son  George  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  1751  appeared  “The  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,”  (2  vols. ;)  but  the  genuineness  of  some 
of  these  works  was  denied  by  his  son.  Referring  to 
the  WTiters  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  Dr.  Johnson  said. 
“  I  think  Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them.  He 
was  the  most  universal  genius,  being  an  excellent  phy¬ 
sician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  hu¬ 
mour.”  (Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson.”)  His  benevo¬ 
lence  and  integrity  are  highly  commended.  “  He  ha3 
more  wit  than  we  all  have,”  said  Swift,  “and  his  hu¬ 
manity  is  equal  to  his  wit.” 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Swift’s  “  Letters.” 

Arbuthnot,  (Mariot,)  a  British  admiral,  born  in 
1711.  He  became  a  post-captain  in  1747.  Having  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1779,  he  obtained 
the  chief  command  pn  the  American  station,  and  was 
blockaded  by  Count  D’Estaing  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  He  co-operated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the 
capture  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  and 
became  an  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1793.  Died  in  1794. 

Arc,  Joan  d’.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Arc,  d',  or  Arcq,  d’,  dtRk,  (Philippe  Auguste  de 
Sainte-Foix — deh  sdNt'fwi',)  a  French  historical  writer, 
published  a  “  History  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,” 
(1758,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Tulle,  in  1779. 

Arcade.  See  Arcadius. 

Arcadelt,  iiR'ka-dSlt',  or  Arcadet,  tR'kt'di',  (Jac¬ 
ques,)  an  eminent  Dutch  or  P’lemish  musician  and  com¬ 
poser.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1536,  and  was  employed 
in  the  pontifical  chapel  in  1540.  He  composed  masses, 
madrigals,  etc. 

Arcadio,  aR-ki'de-o,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  lived  in  Piedmont  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Aroadio,  (Gian-Francesco,)  an  Italian  medical 
irriter,  born  at  Bistagno  ;  died  about  1620. 

Ar-ca'dI-U3,  [’Ap/cadiof,]  a  Greek  grammarian,  born 
at  Antioch,  lived  about  200  a.d.  He  wrote  an  “Ono- 
masticon,”  which  is  praised  by  Suidas,  and  a  “Treatise 
on  Accents,”  which  is  extant. 

Arcadius,  [Gr.  'A ptcadcog;  Fr.  Arcade,  tR'ktd',] 
Emperor  of  the  East,  born  in  Spain  in  383  a.d.,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  at  his  death,  in 
395,  divided  the  empire,  leaving  the  eastern  part  to  Ar¬ 
cadius,  and  the  western  part  to  his  other  son,  Honorius. 
Byzantium  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which 
included  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  etc.  Rufinus  be¬ 
came  guardian  or  regent,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Theodosius,  but  was  assassinated  by  Gainas  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  (See  Gainas.)  Arcadius  was  a  very 
weak  prince,  and  was  controlled  by  his  empress  Eudoxia. 
He  was  partial  to  the  orthodox  creed,  and  issued  edicts 
against  the  Arians.  Died  in  408  A.D.,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  son,  Theodosius  II. 

See  Socrates,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Sozomen,  “  Historia 
Ecclesiastica;”  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.” 

Arcaeus,  ar-see'us,  (Franciscus,)  [Sp.  Francisco 
DE  Arce,  frln-th&s'ko  dl  aR'sl,]  a  distinguished  Span¬ 
ish  physician  and  surgeon,  born  at  Fresno  about  1494; 
died  probably  about  1575.  He  left  an  able  treatise  “On 
the  Treatment  of  Wounds,”  (1574,)  which  was  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  Dutch. 

Arcagna.  See  Orcagna. 

Arcano,  d’,  daR-kl'no,  (Mauro,  mow'ro,)  commonly 
called  “  II  Mauro,”  a  celebrated  burlesque  poet  of  Italy, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Friuli  about  1490.  He  was 
intimate  with  the  poet  Berni,  and  an  enemy  to  Aretin. 
His  works  are  similar,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics, 
almost  equal,  to  those  of  Berni.  They  are  generally 
satirical,  and  are  censured  for  indecency  and  levity.  Died 
in  1536. 

Arcasio,  aR-kl'se-o,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  born  at  Bisagno,  in  Piedmont,  in  1712,  was 
professor  of  law  at  Turin.  Died  in  1791. 

Arce,  de,  dl  aR'thl,  (Don  Caledonio,  kl-ll-do'ne-o,) 
a  Spanish  sculptor,  patronized  by  Charles  IV.,  born  a 
Burgos  in  1739  ;  died  in  1795. 

Arce,  de,  (Francisco.)  See  Arcaeus. 

Arce,  de,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish  sculptor,  who  executed 
in  1657  some  statues  for  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 

Arcere,  iR'saiR',  (Louis  Etienne,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic,  poet,  and  historian,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1698. 
Among  his  works  is  a  “History  of  Rochelle  and  of 
Aunis,”  (“Histoire  de  la  Rochelle  et  de  l’Aunis,”  2 
vols.,  1756-57.)  Died  in  1782. 

ArcesilasLthe  French  of  Arcesiiaus,  which  see. 

Ar-ges-I-la'ua,  [’A piceoi?uiog,]  a  Greek  painter  of  Paros, 
whom  Pliny  calls  one  of  the  first  painters  in  encaustic. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Arcesiiaus,  a  Greek  sculptor,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
Among  his  works  was  a  statue  of  Diana,  on  which 
Simonides  wrote  some  verses. 

Arcesiiaus  IV.,  the  last  king  of  Cyrene,  was  extolled 
by  the  poet  Pindar.  Died  about  431  b.c. 

Arcesiiaus,  IGr.  'ApKeotTcoog;  Fr.  ArcEsilas,  ir'sl'ze'- 
is',]  a  Greek  skeptical  philosopher,  born  at  Pitane,  or 
Pitana,  in  iEolia,  in  316  b.c.,  was  the  founder  of  the  New, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Middle  Academy.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Theophrastus  and  Polemo, 
and  admired  Plato,  but  modified  his  doctrines  so  much 
that  he  was  considered  as  the  head  of  a  new  school. 
He  opposed  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  man  knows  nothing  with  certainty, — that  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  deceitful.  His  oratorical  talents 
and  ingenuity  in  argument  are  highly  commended.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  left  any  written  record  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  used  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching,  was 
in  the  habit  of  maintaining  alternately  both  sides  of  an 
argument,  and  was  noted  for  the  keenness  of  his  replies. 
Died  in  241  b.c.  * 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy;”  Diogenes  Laertius;  Sextus 
Empiricus,  “Adversus  Mathematicos.” 

Arcesiiaus,  an  eminent  sculptor,  who  flourished  at 


Rome  in  the  first  century  b.c.  “His  models,”  says 
Varro,  “  were  more  highly  prized  than  the  finished  works 
of  other  artists.”  Among  his  productions  was  a  “Venus 
Genitrix.” 

Arcet  See  Darcet. 

Arch,  (Joseph,)  an  English  labour  reformer,  born  at 
Barford,  Warwickshire,  November  10,  1826.  A  hedger 
by  occupation,  he  studied  hard  in  the  evenings,  and  be¬ 
came  a  local  preacher  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.  He 
early  became  the  leader  of  a  movement  for  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  condition  of  farm-labourers,  and  in  1872 
founded  their  National  Union,  of  which  he  became 
president.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
member  in  1885,  and  again  in  1892  and  1895. 

Ar-ehag'a-thus,  a  Greek  surgeon,  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  practice  of  surgery  into  Rome.  He 
lived  about  220  b.c. 

Archange  de  Clermont,  iR'kSNzh'deh  kl?R'm6N', 
a  French  historian,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Archange  de  Rouen,  tR'kfiNzh'  deh  tw6n,  a  French 
theologian,  lived  about  1690-1700. 

Ar-ehan'ge-lus  or  De  Archangelo,  dl  aR-kln'- 
jl-lo,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Catania,  lived 
m  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arch'bold,  (J.  F.,)  an  eminent  English  writer  on 
law,  of  the  present  century,  has  published  many  legal 
works,  which  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  among 
which  are  a  “  Digest  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,”  (1813  ;) 
“The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Actions,”  (9th  edition,  1855  ;)  a  “Summary  of  the 
Law  relative  to  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Cases,”  etc.,  (18th  edition,  1856.) 

Arch'dale,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  1694  he  became  Governor  of  Carolina,  or 
South  Carolina,  which  enjoyed  new  prosperity  under  his 
administration.  He  introduced  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
and  wrote  a  “  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,” 
(1707.) 

Arch'dall,  (Rev.  Mer'vyn,)  an  antiquary,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1723.  He  published  in  1786  “  Monasticon 
Hibernicum,”  or  a  “  History  of  the  Abbeys,  Priories, 
and  other  Religious  Houses  in  Ireland.”  He  was  after¬ 
wards  rector  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  where  he 
died  in  1791. 

Arcli-de'kin  or  Ars-de'kin,  (Richard,)  an  Irish 
Jesuit,  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  about  1619.  He 
published  a  system  of  theology,  entitled  “  Controversies 
concerning  Faith  reduced  to  an  Easy  Method,”  (“Con- 
troversiae  Fidei  ad  facilem  Methodum  redactae,”  1617,) 
which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1693. 

Ar-ehe-bu'lus,  [Gr.  ’Apxepovtoc  ;  Fr.  Arch£bule, 
tR'shl'biil',]  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Thebes,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  before  Christ 

Archedamus.  See  Archidemus. 

Ar-ehed'i-cus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  302  B.c. 

Ar-ehe-la'us,  [’A p^eAaof,]  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  th* 
race  of  Agidae,  began  to  reign  about  884  B.c. 

Archelaus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace, 
was  appointed  heir  to  the  kingdom  by  the  last  will  of 
his  father.  His  claim  was  disputea  by  his  brother 
Herod  Antipas,  who  had  many  partisans.  About  1  A.D. 
Archelaus  went  to  Rome  to  procure  the  recognition  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  who  divided  the  kingdom  and  decided 
that  Archelaus  should  rule  Judea  Proper,  Samaria,  and 
Idumea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  (“ruler  of  nations.”) 
He  was  banished  by  Augustus  for  cruelty  in  7  A.D. 
(See  Matthew  ii.  22.) 

Archelaus,  an  Egyptian  writer,  of  unknown  date, 
four  of  whose  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthol¬ 
ogy.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  called 
a  “  Description  of  Strange  or  Curious  Animals,”  which 
is  not  extant 

Archelaus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a  work  on  al¬ 
chemy,  lived  probably  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ 

Archelaus,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  was  general-in¬ 
chief  of  the  army  of  Mithridates  VI.  in  his  first  war 
against  the  Romans.  In  87  B.c.  he  led  a  large  army  into 
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Greece,  and  occupied  Athens,  where  he  was  attacked  by  I 
Sulla.  He  defended  himself  in  the  Piraeus  in  a  long  and 
famous  siege.  In  86  he  retired  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  Sulla  at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus.  By 
order  of  his  sovereign,  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Sulla  in  85  B.C.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans  in  81. 

Archelaus,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  the 
office  of  high-priest  of  Comana  about  63  B.c.  He  won 
the  hand  of  Berenice,  Queen  of  Egypt,  by  pretending  to 
be  a  son  of  King  Mithridates.  Pie  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  and  killed  in  55  b.c.,  after  a  reign  of  several 
months.  His  son  Archelaus  succeeded  him  as  high- 
priest,  and  was  deposed  by  Caesar  in  47  b.c. 

Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding  and  Glaphyra.  He  obtained  the 
throne  in  34  b.c.  by  the  favour  of  Mark  Antony,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Glaphyra. 
Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  and  detained  until  his  death  in  17  a.d. 

Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Carrha,  in  Mesopotamia,  lived 
about  276  A.D.  He  challenged  Manes  the  heretic  to  a 
oublic  dispute,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted.  His 
account  of  this  disputation  was  highly  esteemed. 

Archelaus,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  a  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Perdiccas  II.  He  reigned  from  413  to  399  B.C., 
and  encouraged  Greek  literature  and  arts  by  attracting 
to  his  court  several  eminent  poets  and  artists,  among 
whom  were  Euripides  and  Zeuxis.  Socrates  also  was 
invited  by  him,  but  declined  the  favour.  Archelaus  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Orestes. 

Archelaus  of  Miletus,  (or,  according  to  some  writers, 
of  Athens,)  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  about 
450  b.c.,  was  surnamed  Physicus,  because  he  directed 
his  attention  to  physical  rather  than  moral  science.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and  an  instructor  of  Socrates 
at  Athens.  His  works,  if  he  wrote  any,  are  entirely  lost, 
and  the  merits  of  his  system  are  not  well  understood. 
He  admitted  two  principles  of  generation — heat,  which 
moves,  and  cold,  which  remains  at  rest. 

Archenholz.  See  Arcken holtz. 

Archenholz,  aR'Ken -holts',  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a 
popular  German  writer  of  history,  etc.,  was  born  at  Dant- 
zic  in  1741.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  after  the  peace  of  1763 
spent  many  years  in  travelling  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  gave  evidence  that  he  was  a  shrewd  observer 
and  agreeable  writer,  in  his  descriptive  work  called  “  Eng¬ 
land  and  Italy,”  (2  vols.,  1785,)  often  reprinted.  lie 
edited  for  about  twenty  years  the  “  Minerva,”  a  success¬ 
ful  historical  and  literary  journal  of  Hamburg,  which  was 
first  issued  in  1792.  His  “  History  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War”  (2  vols.,  1793)  was  very  popular,  and  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages.  He  was  author  of  other 
histories.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Archer,  (James,)  artist,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  June  10,  1824.  His  works  include  a  series 
of  pictures  from  the  “  Mort  d’Arthur,”  and  various 
others.  He  became  a  portrait  painter  in  1871,  and 
sought  the  United  States  in  1884,  where  he  painted 
portraits  of  James  G.  Blaine  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 
He  afterwards  went  to  India,  where  he  made  portraits 
of  some  of  the  native  rajahs. 

Archer,  (John  Wykeham,)  an  English  painter,  en¬ 
graver,  and  antiquary,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  about 
1 806.  He  produced  several  hundred  drawings  or  sketches 
of  the  antiquities  of  London  and  its  environs,  and  a  book 
entitled  “Vestiges  of  Old  London.”  Died  in  1864. 

Archer,  (Sir  Simon,)  an  English  antiquary  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  born  in  1581 ;  died  September  9,  1657. 

Archer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  architect,  a  disciple 
Dr  imitator  of  Vanbrugh,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  designed,  besides  other  works, 
St.  Philip’s  Church  at  Birmingham,  (1719,)  and  St.John’s 
at  Westminster,  (finished  about  1728.)  Died  in  1743. 

Archer,  (William,)  author  and  translator,  was 
born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1856.  He  is  best  known 
as  a  translator  of  Ibsen’s  dramas,  but  has  written 
various  works  relating  to  the  drama,  biographies  of 
actors,  etc. 


Ar-ehSs'tra-trus,  [’A px^orparoc,]  an  Athenian  general, 
who  succeeded  Alcibiades  as  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
407  B.C. 

Archestratus,  [Fr.  Archestrate,  &R'sh£s/tR£t',]  a 
Greek  poet,  born  in  Sicily,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  350  b.c.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Gastronomy,  which 
is  lost.  His  descriptions  of  animals  were  accurate,  and 
were  used  by  Aristotle  in  his  “  History  of  Animals.” 

Archevesque,  &Rsh'vtk',  (Hue,  hu,)  a  French  trou¬ 
badour  of  the  thirteenth  century,  born  in  Normandy. 

Archiac,  d’f  dfR'she-fk',  (Etienne  Jules  Adolphe 
Desmier  de  Saint-Simon — dez'me-i'  deh  siN'se'- 
m^N',)  Vicomte,  a  French  geologist,  born  at  Rheims  in 
1802.  He  published  “  Zizim,  or  the  Chivalry  of  Rhodes,” 
a  romance,  (3  vols.,  1828.)  His  most  important  work  is 
a  “History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology  from  1834  to 
1851,”  in  French,  in  six  or  more  vols.,  (1847-56,)  pub 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  Died  December  24,  1868. 

Ar-ehi'a-das  [KpxMdag]  or  Ar-ehi'a-aes,  [’Ap^ta. 
<5?7Cj  1  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
was  a  friend  of  Proclus. 

Ar'chi-as  [Gr.  ’Ap^faf]  of  Corinth,  founded  the  city 
of  Syracuse  about  733  B.c. 

Arcbias  surnamed  the  Hunter  of  Fugitives 
gained  an  infamous  notoriety  by  pursuing  the  Athenian 
orators  who  were  proscribed  by  Antipater  about  322  B.c. 

Archias,  (Au'lus  Licin'ius,)  an  accomplished  Greek 
poet  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  became  a  resident  of  Rome  in 
IC2  b.c.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lucullus  and 
Cicero,  and  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Among  his  works  were  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  of 
Marius,  and  one  on  the  Mithridatic  war,  both  of  which 
are  lost.  His  right  of  citizenship  having  been  contested. 
Cicero  advocated  his  cause,  about  60  B.C.,  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  oration,  (“  Pro  Archia,”)  and  expressed  himself 
deeply  indebted  to  his  client  for  the  direction  of  his 
youthful  studies  and  the  development  of  his  mental 
powers.  About  thirty  epigrams,  of  little  merit,  bearing 
the  name  of  Archias,  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  actually 
written  by  him.  The  oration  of  Cicero  is  the  only  source 
of  information  respecting  him. 

See  Wallenius,  “Dissertatio  de  Aulo  Licinio  Archia,”  1806; 
Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque;”  Jacobs,  “Antho- 
logia  Graeca.” 

Archibald,  ar'chi-tald,  (Adams  George,)  Q.C., 
C.M.G.,  a  Canadian  ’  statesman,  born  at  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  May  18,  1814.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1839, 
became  solicitor-general  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1856,  and  at¬ 
torney-general  in  i860.  He  was  a  delegate  to  England 
on  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  provinces  in  1857  and 
1866;  was  sworn  of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council  in  1867, 
and  was  in  that  year  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba  from  1870  to 
1873,  was  appointed  a  judge  in  equity  for  Nova  Scotia 
in  1873,  and  from  i873  to  i883  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Died  December  14,  1892. 

Ar-elil-da'mus  [’A px'dafiog]  I.,  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  probably  about  600  b.c.  He  was  one  of  the 
Proclid  (or  Eurypontid)  line. 

Archidamus  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a  grandson  of 
Leotychides,  and  began  to  reign  about  470  b.c.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  he  commanded  an  army  which  in¬ 
vaded  Attica  in  431  B.C. ;  but  he  could  not  provoke  the 
Athenians  to  risk  a  battle.  He  again  invaded  Attica  in 
428,  and  died  in  427  b.c. 

Archidamus  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Agesilaus.  In  367  b.c.  he  defeated  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians  in  a  battle  which  was  called  “the  tearless,” 
because  it  was  won  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the 
Spartan  side.  He  resisted  with  success  the  attack  of 
Epaminondas  at  Sparta  in  362,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  361  B.c.  Having  passed  over  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  338  B.C.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Agis  III. 

Archidamus  IV.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a  son  of 
Eudamidas.  He  was  defeated  near  Mantinea  by  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes  in  296  b.c. 

Archidamus  V.,  the  last  king  of  Sparta  of  the  Pro¬ 
clid  line,  was  a  brother  and  successor  of  Agis  IV.,  who 

(St^’See  Explanations,  p.  23A 
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died  240  b.c.  According  to  Polybius,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Cleomenes  not  long  after  that  date. 

Arcliidamug,  a  Greek  physician  mentioned  by  Ga¬ 
len,  lived  probably  about  400  B.C. 

Ar-ehl-de'mus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia,  lived  about  160  b.c.  He  was  author  of  a  Greek 
work  “On  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Matter.” 

Ar-ehig'e-nea,  [Gr.  ’A pxt-yevyc;  Fr.  Archig^ne,  3r'- 
she'zhin',]  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  born  at  Apamea, 
Syria.  He  practised  in  Rome  with  great  success  in  the 
reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  (81-1 17  a.d.,)  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
extant  Many  extracts  from  them  have  been  preserved 
bv  Galen,  Oribasius,  and  others. 

Ar-ehfl'o-ehus,  [Gr.  ’A Fr.  Archiloque, 
iR'she'lok',]  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet  and  satirist, 
born  in  the  island  of  Paros,  flourished  about  680  or  700 
b.c.  He  emigrated  to  Thasos  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
joined  the  Thasian  army,  but  fled  from  the  first  battle, 
and  threw  away  his  shield.  He  wrote  odes,  elegies,  and 
satires,  and  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  Iambic 
verse,  or  the  first  Greek  who  composed  Iambic  verses 
according  to  fixed  rules. 

“Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  Iambo.”* 

Horace,  “Art  of  Poetry.” 

The  invention  of  the  Epodic,  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  and 
other  forms  of  metre  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  works  are  extant.  According  to  Quintilian, 
he  was  a  very  vigorous,  nervous,  versatile,  and  elegant 
writer.  Summa  in  eo  vis  ;  elegantes ,  vibrantesque  sent  en¬ 
tice  ;  plnrimnm  sanguinis  et  nervorum.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  by  the  severity  of  his  sarcasm.  Some 
ancient  critics  placed  him  above  all  other  poets  except 
Homer.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  killed  in  a 
battle  between  the  Parians  and  the  Naxians. 

See  Muller,  “Literature  of  Ancient  Greece;”  Bentley,  “  Phal- 
aris;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Bode,  “Geschichte  der 
lyrischen  Dichtkunst;”  Huschke,  “  Dissertatio  de  Fabulis  Archiln- 
chi,”  1803. 

Archiloque.  See  Archilochus. 

Archimede.  See  Archimedes. 

Ar-ehi-me'des,  [Gr.  ’Apxtpr/dyc;  It.  Archimede,  aR- 
ke-ma'di;  Fr.  Archimede,  aR'she'm&d',]  the  greatest 
geometer  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Syracuse, 
Sicily,  about  287  b.c.,  and  was  of  Greek  extraction.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Conon  of  Egypt, 
and  a  relative  of  Hieron  II.,  King  of  Syracuse.  He 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Hieron  and  of  his 
son  Gelon.  Among  the  few  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life  is  the  following.  He  was  consulted  by  the  king  in 
regard  to  a  gold  crown  which  the  latter  suspected  to  be 
alloyed  with  silver  by  a  fraudulent  artificer.  While  he 
was  pondering  the  mode  of  detecting  this  fraud,  he  im¬ 
mersed  himself  in  a  full  bathing-tub,  and,  with  the  thought 
that  the  water  which  overflowed  must  be  equal  in  bulk 
to  his  body,  he  discovered  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
bulk  of  the  crown  compared  with  an  equally  heavy  mass 
of  pure  gold.  He  was  so  transported  with  joy  that  he 
ran  home  undressed,  exclaiming,  Eurekay  (or,  rather, 
Heureka,)  “  I  have  found  it !” 

Archimedes  was  profoundly  versed  in  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics,  in  which  he  made  many  discoveries,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  several  powerful  machines.  Nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years  elapsed  after  his  discoveries 
before  any  progress  was  made  in  theoretical  mechanics. 
It  was  he  who  uttered  that  famous  saying,  Adf  nov  orti 
Kal  rdv  nbafiov  kivt/ou,  “  Give  me  where  I  may  stand,  and 
I  will  move  the  world,”  (or  “universe.”)  The  long  re¬ 
sistance  of  Syracuse  to  the  Romans  under  Marcellus  is 
ascribed  to  the  warlike  engines  invented  by  Archimedes. 
The  story  that  he  burned  the  Roman  ships  by  means  of 
mirrors  is  discredited,  as  it  is  not  confirmed  by  Polybius, 
Livy,  or  Plutarch.  He  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  212  b.c.  Of  this  event  Plutarch  gives  several  ver- 


•“Rage  armed  Archilochus  with  his  own  Iambics,”  (i.e.  Iambics 
of  his  own  invention.)  This  line  has  allusion  to  a  generally  received 
fmt  doubtful  story,  that  Lycam'bes,  having  promised  his  daughter 
Neobu'le  to  Archilochus,  afterwards  broke  his  word  and  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  a  more  wealthy  suitor.  This  exasperated  the  poet,  who 
wrote  against  the  father  and  daughter  an  invective  so  scathing  that 
they  hung  themselves  in  despair. 


sions,  one  of  which  is  as  follows :  A  Roman  soldiei 
entered  his  room  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Mar¬ 
cellus,  but  the  geometer  refused  to  do  so  until  he  had 
finished  his  problem,  and  the  soldier,  in  a  passion,  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  him.  (See  article  “Marcellus,” 
in  Plutarch’s  “Lives.”)  He  left  a  number  of  works, 
eight  of  which  are  extant,  viz. :  “  On  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,”  (the  proportions  of  which  he  discovered ;) 
“The  Measurement  of  the  Circle,”  (in  which  he  proves 
that  the  circumference  is  to  the  diameter  nearly  as 
^.1428  to  I ;)  “On  the  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Grav¬ 
ity  of  Planes;”  “On  Conoids  and  Spheroids;”  “On 
Spirals;”  “The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola;”  “Th<* 
Arenarius,”  (E appiri /£■;)  and  “  On  Floating  Bodies.” 

“That  his  [Archimedes’]  intellect  was  of  the  very 
highest  order,”  says  Professor  Donkin,  of  Oxford,  “is 
unquestionable.  He  possessed  in  a  degree  never  ex¬ 
ceeded,  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which 
discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry  and  finds  new  points 
of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects;  the  clearness  of 
conception  which  is  essential  to  the  resolution  of  com¬ 
plex  phenomena  into  their  constituent  elements ;  and 
the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought, 
without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.”  (See  article  “Archimedes,”  in  Smith’s  “Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.”) 

When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  found,  over¬ 
grown  with  briers,  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  marked  by 
the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  discovery. 

See  G.  Libri;  “  Histoire  des  Math^matiques  en  Italie ;”  Mazzu 
chelli,  “  Notizie  istoriche  e  critichi  intomo  alia  Vita  ed  Invenzionf 
di  Archimede,”  1737;  Hennkrt,  “Dissertation  sur  la  Vie  d’Archi- 
m&de,”  1766;  J.  A.  Schmidt,  “  Dissertatio  de  Archimede,”  1683;  Do¬ 
menico  ScinA,  “Discorso  intomo  ad  Archimede,”  1823;  “Quarterly 
Review,”  vol.  iii. 

Ar-ehl-me'lus,  [’  Apx'ipyhoz,]  a  Greek  poet,  flourished 
about  225  B.c.  One  of  his  epigrams  is  preserved  by 
Athenasus. 

Archinto,  aR-kin'to,  (Alessandro,)  a  theologian, 
who  received  from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  count.  Died 
at  Milan  in  1567. 

Archinto,  (Alessandro,)  a  Jesuit  and  writer,  born 
at  Milan  in  1577 ;  died  in  1645. 

Archinto,  (Carlo,)  Count,  a  learned  Italian  noble¬ 
man,  born  at  Milan  in  1669.  He  founded  an  academy 
of  cavalieri,  (knights,)  (1702,)  and  an  association  called 
Societa  Palatina,  by  which  Muratori’s  great  work  was 
printed.  lie  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Tables  of 
Sciences  and  Arts.”  Died  in  1732. 

Archinto,  (Carlo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  writer,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Archinto,  (Filippo,)  Archbishop  of  Milan,  an  Italian 
theologian,  born  in  1500;  died  in  1558. 

Archinto,  (Filippo,)  Count,  an  Italian  jurist,  born 
at  Milan  in  1649.  He  held  several  high  offices.  Died 
about  1720. 

Archinto,  (Girolamo,)  born  at  Milan  about  1671 
became  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.  Died  in  1721. 

Archinto,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  in 
1651.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  a  cardinal 
in  1699.  Died  in  1712. 

Archinto,  (Ottavio,)  Count,  an  Italian  antiquary 
born  at  Milan.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Milanese.  Died  in  1656. 

Ar-ehi'nus,  [’Apxivoc,]  an  Athenian,  who  with  Thra 
sybu'lus  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants  in  403  B.c.  and  re¬ 
stored  the  democracy.  According  to  Demosthenes,  he 
acted  the  principal  part  in  this  revolution,  and  distin 
guished  himself  as  a  statesman  on  other  occasions. 

Ar-ehip'pus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  He  gained  a  victory  with  one  of  his  comedies 
in  416  b.c.  His  most  celebrated  play  was  entitled  “The 
Fishes.”  Only  small  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

Archon,  fR'sh6N',  (Louis,)  a  French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  born  at  Riom  in  1645  ;  died  in  1717. 

Ar-ehy'tas,  [Gr.  ’A pxvrae,]  an  eminent  Greek  philos¬ 
opher,  mathematician,  and  general,  born  at  Tarentum, 
lived  about  350  B.c.  He  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
sect,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  Plato  from  the 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mgt;  nfit;  good;  m<5on; 
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anger  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant.  He  commanded  the 
army  of  Tarentum  for  seven  years,  and  perished  in  a 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  leaving  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  public  and  private  virtue.  Archytas  passes  for 
one  of  the  first  who  applied  geometry  to  mechanics  and 
framed  powerful  machines  on  mathematical  principles. 
He  left  a  number  of  works,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us.  Fragments  of  a  treatise  “  On  Wisdom,”  ascribed  to 
him,  are  extant.  Horace  calls  him 

“ - mans  et  terra,  numeroque  carentis  arenas, 

Mensorem,”* 

fn  an  ode  “Ad  Archytam,”  Carm.  i.  28. 

See  G.  Libri,  “  Histoire  des  Math^niatiques  en  Italie;”  G.  Na- 
tarra,  “Tentamen  de  ArchytjeTarentini  Vita,”  1820;  O.  F.  Gkuppk, 
“Ueber  die  Fragmente  des  Archytas,  eta,”  1840. 

Archytas,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius. 

Archytas  of  Mitylene,  a  writer  on  music,  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Arcimboldi,  aR-ch£m-bol'dee,  (Antonello,)  an 
Italian  Hellenist  and  priest,  was  a  son  of  Giovanni  An¬ 
gelo,  noticed  below.  He  translated  some  works  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  into  Latin.  Died  in  1578. 

Arcimboldi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
writer,  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  1484.  Died  in 
1491. 

Arcimboldi,  (Giovanni  Angelo,)  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  born  in  1485,  published  a  “  Catalogue  of  Heretics,” 
(1554.)  Died  in  1555. 

Arcimboldi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan  in  1533,  excelled  in  portraits.  He  worked  for  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  his  successor,  at  Prague. 
Died  in  1593. 

Arcimboldi,  (Guido  Antonio,)  brother  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  the  cardinal,  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  1488. 
Died  in  1497. 

Arcimboldi,  (Ottavio,)  a  learned  prelate,  born  at 
Milan  in  1471,  was  versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Died  about  1503. 

Arcis,  tR'se',  (Marc,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  at 
Toulouse,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1684.  Died  about  1740. 

Arciszewski,  aRt-se-sh£v'ske,  (Christopher,)  a 
Polish  noble  and  general,  born  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  entered  the  Dutch  service  about 
1630,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Brazil  against  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  He  became  second  in  com¬ 
mand  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  Brazil,  in  1637.  Some 
authorities  state  that  he  was  Governor  of  Brazil.  Died 
at  Lissa  in  1656,  (or,  as  some  writers  state,  in  1668.) 

Arckenholtz  or  Arkenholz,  aR'kgn-holts',  (Jo¬ 
hann,)  a  Swedish  historical  writer,  born  in  Finland  in 
1695.  He  published,  in  French,  “  Memoirs  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,”  (4  vols.,  1750-60,)  valuable  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  materials,  but  not  well  written,  and  assisted 
Mauvillon  in  a  “  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,”  (1764.) 
Died  in  1777. 

See  Porthan,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  J.  Arckenholtz,”  1781. 

Arco,  aR'ko,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  general  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  army,  was  beheaded  for  treason  in  1704. 

Arco,  d’,  daR'ko,  (Giambattista  Gherardo,)  an 
Italian  political  economist,  born  at  Arco  in  1739.  He 
became  a  resident  of  Mantua,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  among  which  are  “The  Influence  of  Commerce 
on  Talents  and  Customs,”  (“  Costumi,”)  and  “On  the 
Political  and  Economical  Relations  between  the  City 
and  the  Country  belonging  to  it,”  (“  Dell’  Armonia  poli- 
tico-economica  tr&  la  Citta  e  il  suo  Territorio,”  (1771.) 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Died  in  1791. 

Arco,  d’,  (Niccol£>,)  Count,  a  good  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Arco,  in  Tyrol,  in  1479*  He  was  learned  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  was  intimate  with  Annibal 
Caro,  Fracastor,  and  Paolo  Giovio.  A  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1546.  His  “Dirge  for  the 
Death  of  his  Mother,”  (“Naenia  de  Morte  Matris,”) 
which  resembles  Cowper’s  “Lines  on  his  Mother’s  Pic¬ 
ture,”  is  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1546. 


*  “The  measurer  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  of  the  innumerable 

unds.” 


Arco,  del,  dSl  aR'ko,  (Alonso,)  a  Spanish  painter, 
who  was  a  deaf-mute,  called  El  Sordillo  del  Pkreda, 
§1  soR-dtl'yo  del  pi-ra'Dd,  (“The  Little  Deaf  Man  of 
Pereda,”)  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1625.  He  studied 
under  Pereda,  was  a  good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  por¬ 
traits.  His  master-piece,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the 
“Baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.”  Died  in  1700. 

Arcoleo,  aR-ko-la'o,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  dramatic 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Candia,  lived  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Argon,  d’,  dtR's6N',  (Jean  Claude  £l£onore  le 
Michaud — Igh  me'shd',)  a  French  military  engineer, 
born  at  Pontarlier  in  1733,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war.  He  was  the  inventor  of  floating 
batteries,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  1782,  al¬ 
though  they  proved  unsuccessful  in  the  siege  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  These  vessels,  the  decks  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  shell-proof  blindage  forming  two  inclined  planes, 
presented  to  the  guns  of  the  fort  a  thick  layer  ( cuirasse) 
of  green  wood,  partly  defended  by  an  armour  of  cables. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Political  and  Military 
Considerations  on  Fortifications,”  (1795.)  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Senate.  Died  in 
1800. 

See  Drinkwater,  “Account  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar;”  Girod- 
Chantrans,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  Gdn^ral  d’A^on,”  (1801.) 

Ar-co-na'tus,  (Jerome,)  a  German  poet,  born  in  Si¬ 
lesia  in  1553  ;  died  in  1599. 

Arconi,  d’,  dtR'ko'ne',  (C£sar,)  a  French  writer  on 
physical  science  and  theology,  was  born  at  Viviers ;  died 
in  1681. 

Arconville,  d\  dtR'kdN'v^l',  (Marie,)  a  learned 
French  authoress,  born  in  1720.  She  published  many 
works,  among  which  were  romances,  poems,  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  a  “History  of  Francis  II.  of  France,”  (2  vols., 
1783.)  Died  in  1805. 

Arcos,  aR'kds,  (Don  Rodrigo  Ponz  de  Leon— 
p6nth  d&  li-6n',)  Duke  of,  a  Spaniard  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1646.  His  exactions  pro¬ 
voked  a  formidable  insurrection  in  1647,  (see  Masani- 
ello,)  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  concessions  to  the 
people.  Don  Juan  of  Austria  in  the  mean  time  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  enforce  the  royal  authority,  and  the  fight 
was  renewed  between  his  troops  and  the  Neapolitans, 
who  proclaimed  a  republic.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  was 
removed  from  office  about  the  end  of  1647,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  disgrace. 

See  Leo  and  Botta,  “Histoire  d’ltalie.” 

Arc-tl'nus  [’A ptcrivog]  of  Miletus,  an  ancient  Greek 
epic  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  700  b.c. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works, 
among  which  wras  a  poem  called  “Aithiopis,”  are  all 
lost. 

Arcudi,  aR-koo'dee,  (Alessandro  Tommaso,)  an 
Italian  satirical  writer,  born  at  Galatina,  in  Naples,  in 
1655,  wrote  “  The  Anatomy  of  Hypocrites,”  (1699.)  Died 
in  1718. 

Ar-cu'dI-us  or  Arcudio,  aR-koo'de-o,  (Peter,)  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  born  at  Corfu  about  1570.  He 
was  sent  by  the  pope  to  Poland  and  Muscovy,  where  he 
laboured  as  a  missionary  about  twenty  years.  He  wrote 
in  Greek  “On  the  Harmony  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Churches  in  the  Use  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,”  (2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1619.)  Died  about  1635. 

Ar-cul'phus,  written  also  Arculf  and  Arculfe,  a 
French  or  Gallic  priest  who  visited  and  explored  the  Holy 
Land  about  650  a.d.  An  account  of  his  travels  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Adomnan. 

Arcussia,  d’,  diR'kii'se-t',  (Charles,)  a  French 
gentleman,  born  in  Provence  about  1548,  was  known  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Falconry,  (1598,)  which  had 
great  success.  Died  in  1617. 

Arcy,  d’.  See  D’Arcy,  (Patrick.) 

Ar-da-bu'rl-us,  [Gr.  ’Ap6a(3ovpiog,]  a  general  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  father  of  Aspar,  commanded  an 
Imperial  army  which  invaded  Persia  in  422  a.d.  and  be¬ 
sieged  Nisibis  without  success. 

Ardasheer.  See  Ardsheer. 

Ardell,  (James  Mac.)  See  MacArdell. 
i  Ardemans,  aR-di-mins',  (Teodoro,)  a  Spanish  ar- 
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chitect  and  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1664.  He  was 
appointed  cabinet-painter  to  the  king  about  1704.  He 
designed  the  principal  part  of  the  palace  and  collegiate 
church  of  San  Ildefonso.  Died  in  1726. 

Ar'den,  (Edward,)  an  English  gentleman  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  a  third-cousin  to  Mary  Arden  the  mother 
of  Shakspeare,  was  born  in  1531.  In  1583  Arden  was 
executed  on  a  charge  of  treason,  with  his  son-in-law 
Somerville.  Many  persons  believed  that  Arden  was  in¬ 
nocent,  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  enmity  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  He 
left  a  son  Robert,  who  was  a  lawyer. 

Arden,  (John.)  See  Ardern. 

Arden,  (Richard  Pepper,)  Lord  Alvanley,  an 
English  lawyer  and  judge,  born  at  Bredbury,  near 
Stockport,  in  1745.  He  became  a  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  friend  of  William  Pitt,  and  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  in  1782.  Having  resigned  when  Fox  and  Lord 
North  came  into  power  in  1783,  he  was  reappointed  to 
that  office  about  the  end  of  the  same  year  by  Pitt.  He 
was  attorney-general  from  1784  to  1788,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  rolls  in  the  latter  year.  In  1801  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lord  Eldon  as  lord  chief-justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Alvanley.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  voL  viii. 

Ard&ne,  fR'd^n',  (Esprit  Jean  de  Rome,  Ss'pRe' 
zhSN  deh  rom,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1684.  He  published  a  collection  of  Fables  in  verse, 
(1747,)  and  wrote  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  verses,  (4 
vols.,  1767.)  Died  in  1748. 

Ard&ne,  (Jean  Paul  de  Rome,)  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1689,  was  a  priest  and  hor¬ 
ticulturist.  He  published  treatises  on  “  Tulips,”  (1760,) 
“Carnations,”  (1767,)  and  other  plants  ;  also  a  work  on 
gardening  and  rural  economy,  called  the  “Rural  Year,” 
(“Annee  champetre,”  3  vols.,  1769,)  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  on  those  subjects.  Died  in  1769. 

Ardenne,  d’,  diR'd^n',  [Lat.  Arduen'na,]  (Rema- 
CLE,  reh-mtkl',)  a  Latin  poet,  born  near  Maubeuge 
about  1480.  He  was  secretary  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  mediocre  poems,  “  Palamedes,” 
a  drama,  (1512.) 

Ardente,  aR-d£n't2,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Faenza,  worked  mostly  at  Turin.  He  painted 
portraits  and  history  with  success.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “Conversion  of  Saint  Paul”  and  a  “Baptism  of 
Christ”  Died  in  1595- 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.’ 

Ar'dern,  (John,)  or  Johannes  de  Arderne,  an 
eminent  English  surgeon,  who  practised  at  Newark  from 
x349  to  I37°»  when  he  removed  to  London.  He  made 
some  important  improvements  in  surgery,  and  wrote 
several  works,  one  of  which  is  a  “Treatise  on  Fistula,” 
(1588.) 

Ar'derne,  (James,)  an  English  clergyman,  founded  a 
library  at  Chester.  Died  in  1691. 

Ardeschir.  See  Ardsheer. 

Ardka-Nari.  See  Siva. 

Ar'di-ges  of  Corinth,  an  ancient  Greek  painter,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  painted  monochromatic  pictures. 

Ar'dj-laun,  (Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guin'nesa,) 

Lord,  an  Irish  nobleman,  born  in  Dublin,  November  1, 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  inherited  the  vast  business  and  wealth  of 
Ins  father,  Sir  B.  L.  Guinness,  a  brewer.  The  younger 
Guinness  entered  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  in  1874, 
and  in  1880  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Ardilaun. 

Ardingelli,  aR-d&n-jel'lee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal,  whom  Pope  Paul  III.  sent  to  France  to  negotiate 
a  peace  between  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.  Died  in 
>547»  aged  about  forty-five. 

Arditi,  aR-dee'tee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Piedmont,  July  16,  1825.  He  went  to 
Havana  in  1846,  and  subsequently  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States.  In  1858  he  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  conductor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  since 
1870  has  conducted  the  Italian  opera  in  Vienna.  He 
wrote  “  The  Brigands,”  “  The  Spy,”  and  other  operas. 
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Ardizzon,  aR-dit-sbn',  or  Ardizzoni,  aR-dfet-so'nee, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  writer,  died  at  Naples  in  1699. 

Ardoin.  See  Arduin. 

Ardoina,  aR-do-ee'nli,  (Anna  Maria,)  an  Italian 
poetess,  born  in  1672,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Palizzo.  Died  in  1700. 

Ardsheer  (Ardshir  or  Ardeschir)  B&began,  ard¬ 
sheer'  b2'b§h-g2n',  a  famous  king  of  Persia,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sassanides,  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin.  He  rebelled  against  King  Artabanus  or  Arda- 
van,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle.*  After  he 
had  extended  the  limits  of  Persia  by  conquests,  he 
reigned  many  years  in  peace,  and  had  a  wide  reputation 
for  virtue  and  wisdom.  His  maxims  are  still  preserved 
by  the  Persians.  He  died  probably  about  260  A.D.,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Shapfir  or  Sapor.  He  was 
called  Artaxerxes  by  the  Greeks. 

See  Malcolm,  “  History  of  Persia  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Ardshir  (or  Ardsheer)  Darazdast.  See  Artax¬ 
erxes  Longimanus. 

Arduenna.  See  Ardenne. 

Arduin,  ard'win,  Ardoin,  or  Ardoino,  aR-do-ee'no, 
sometimes  written  Ardouin  and  Ardwig,  King  ot 
Italy,  was  chosen  by  several  Italian  nobles  as  successor 
to  Otho  III.  in  1002.  War  ensued  between  him  and 
Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  became  master  of 
Milan  and  other  cities  of  Lombardy.  Died  in  1015. 

See  Provana,  “  Studj  critichi  sovra  la  Storia  d’ltalia  a’  tempi  del 
Rfe  Ardoino,”  1849;  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Arduini,  aR-doo-ee'nee,  or  Arduino,  aR-doo-ee'no, 
(Luigi,)  an  Italian  agriculturist,  born  at  Padua  about 
1750.  He  became  professor,  at  Padua,  of  rural  economy, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  that  science.  Died  in  1833. 

Arduini,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  botanist,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Verona.  Pie  published  in 
1766  a  work  on  the  culture  and  use  of  plants  employed 
in  domestic  and  rural  economy. 

Arduino,  aR-doo-ee'no,  (Maestro,)  a  Venetian  sculp¬ 
tor  and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ar'dys,  [Gr.  ’Apdvf,]  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded  his 
father  Gyges  about  680  b.c.,  and  reigned  about  forty- 
nine  years. 

Are,  or  Axb  Thorgilsson.  See  Ari. 

Aregio,  2-ra'He-o,  (Pablo,)  a  skilful  Spanish  painter, 
born  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  painted  subjects  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  about 
1506. 

Areius,  (the  heresiarch.)  See  Arius. 

A-rei'us,  [Gr.  'Apetof,]  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  was  a  friend  and  preceptor  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Arellano,  de,  d&  2-r£l-y£'no,  (Gil  Ramirez,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  antiquary  of  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  “Vindication of  the  Ancient  Grandeur 
of  the  Counts  of  Aguilar,”  (“  Memorial  en  justificacion 
de  la  Grandeza  antigua  de  los  Condes  de  Aguilar,”) 
which  is  a  model  in  its  kind. 

Arellano,  de,  (Juan,)  the  best  Spanish  flower-painter 
of  his  time,  was  born  in  1614.  Died  at  Madrid  in  1676. 

A-rel'li-us,  a  Roman  painter,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  b.c.  The  senate  ordered  his  pictures  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  temples  because  he  took  courtesans  as 
his  models. 

Aremberg,  &'r?m-bSRG, (Auguste  Marie  Raymond,) 
Prince  of,  a  son  of  Karl  Leopold,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Brussels  in  1753.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
States-General  in  1789,  and  favoured  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution.  About  1792  he  emigrated  to  Austria, 
in  the  army  of  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  Pie  was  a  friend  of  Mirabeau.  Died  in  1833. 

Aremberg,  (John  of  Ligne,)  Count,  a  general 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  probably  born  in  Flanders. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Friesland  and  Overyssel 
by  Philip  II.,  and  took  sides  against  the  Prince  of  Orange 
about  1563.  In  1567  he  commanded  a  small  army  sent 
by  Alva  against  the  PYench  Huguenots.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  in  a  battle  at  Groningen  in  May,  156S. 

See  Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii. 

Aremberg,  (Leopold  Philipp  Karl  Joseph  von 
Ligne,)  Duke  of,  a  general  born  at  Mons  in  1690,  was 
the  father  of  Karl  Leopold,  noticed  below.  He  fought 
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for  Austria  at  Malplaquet  in  1709,  and  as  major-general 
contributed  to  Prince  Eugene’s  victory  at  Belgrade  in 
1717.  In  1737  he  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  He  com¬ 
manded  an  army  of  Maria  Theresa  in  the  war  which 
began  in  1741.  Died  in  1754. 

Aremberg,  von,  fon  &'rem-b§RG,  (Karl  Leopold,) 
a  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  at  Hochkirchen  in  1758,  and  was  defeated  by 
Wiinsch  in  1759. 

Arena,  &-ra'nli,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  politician,  born  in 
Corsica  about  1760.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1 792,  and  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Revolution  and  an  enemy  of  Paoli.  As  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  opposed  Bonaparte  in  the 
contest  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799,  after  which  he  lived 
in  exile.  Died  at  Leghorn  about  1830. 

Arena,  (Giuseppe,)  a  conspirator,  born  in  Corsica, 
was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  served  as  adjutant- 
general  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796.  In  October 
or  November,  1800,  he  was  arrested  at  the  Opera  as  an 
accomplice  of  Ceracchi  and  others  in  a  conspiracy  to 
kill  Napoleon,  and  was  executed  in  1801. 

Arena,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer, 
flourished  between  1725  and  1750. 

Arena,  i-ra'nd,  or  Harena,  (Jacobus,)  a  Belgian  or 
Italian  jurist,  born  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  taught  civil  law  at  Padua  in  1300.  He  wrote  several 
legal  works,  which  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"Arena,  d’,  dt'ri'nt',  (Antoine,)  the  Latinized  name 
of  La  Sable,  (It  stbl,)  a  French  jurist  and  macaronic 
poet,  born  at  Souliers,  near  Toulon.  Died  in  1544. 

Arenales,  t-ri-nt'ISs,  (Jos£,)  a  South  American  ge¬ 
ographer,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1833. 

Arend,  t'rSnt,  or  Arents,  t'rSnts,  (Balthasar,)  a 
son  of  Caius,  noticed  below,  born  in  Holstein  about 
1640,  was  a  minister,  and  published  several  works,  chiefly 
sermons.  Died  in  1687. 

Arend  or  Arents,  (Caius  or  Kay,)  a  German  or¬ 
thodox  divine,  born  in  Holstein  in  1614.  He  was  min¬ 
ister  at  Gliickstadt  from  1661  to  1678,  and  afterwards  at 
Meldorf.  He  published  several  sermons.  Died  in  1691. 

Arends,  t'rSnts,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Dort 
in  1738.  He  painted  marine  pieces  and  other  subjects, 
at  his  native  place  and  Middelburg,  with  success.  Died 
in  1805. 

Arends,  written  also  Arents,  (Thomas,)  a  Dutch 
merchant  and  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1652.  He 
composed  fugitive  poems  and  some  dramas  of  minor 
importance.  Died  in  1700. 

Arendt,  &'r£nt,  (Martin  Frederik,)  a  Danish  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Altona  in  1769.  He  traversed  many 
countries  of  Europe  on  foot  in  order  to  investigate  anti¬ 
quities,  copy  runic  inscriptions,  etc.,  having  no  resources 
but  the  bounty  of  strangers.  He  wrote  several  short 
antiquarian  treatises.  Died  near  Venice  in  1824. 

Arensbeck,  3/r£ns-b£k',  (Peter  Dietrich,)  a  Swe¬ 
dish  linguist,  was  minister  of  a  church  at  Stockholm, 
and  teacher  of  Oriental  languages.  Died  in  1673. 

Arents.  See  Arend. 

Arentzen,  a-rSnt'zSn,  (Christian  August  Emil,) 
a  Danish  dramatist,  critic,  and  poet,  born  November  10, 
1823. 

Ar'  e-sas,  [’A peoag,]  a  Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
lived  in  Italy,  and  succeeded  Tydas  as  head  of  the  school. 

Aresi,  i-ra'see,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  was  born  at  Cremona  in 
l$74-  He  became  Bishop  of  Tortona  in  1620.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  “Sacred  Emblems,”  etc.,  (“Imprese  sacre 
con  triplicati  Discorsi  illustrate,”  1613.)  He  afterwards 
enlarged  it  to  seven  volumes,  (1621-35.)  Died  in  1644. 

Areson,  3/reh-son,  (Jon,)  a  bishop  and  poet  of  Ice¬ 
land,  born  in  1484.  He  became  Bishop  of  Iceland  in 
1522,  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
establish  the  Protestant  religion  in  that  island.  Having 
taken  up  arms  against  the  king,  he  was  defeated  and  put 
to  death  in  1550. 


Aresti,  i-rSs'tee,  (Floriano,)  an  Italian  composer 
of  operas,  born  at  Bologna,  lived  about  1700. 

Aretaeus,  *Lr-e-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’Aperacog ;  Fr.  Ar£t£e, 
t'r&W,]  an  eminent  Greek  medical  writer,  born  prob¬ 
ably  in  Cappadocia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  work  in  eight  books  on 
the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Affections,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  highly  prized  for 
its  matter  and  the  elegance  of  its  style.  His  work  has 
often  been  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  since  1552. 

See  Sprengel,  “Histoire  de  la  M^decine Suringar,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Aretaso  medico,”  1837. 

Ar'e-tas,  [Gr.  ’Aperaf,]  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia,  who  reigned  between  170  and  40  b.c.  One 
of  these  defeated  Antiochus  XII.  about  90  b.c.,  and 
afterwards  gained  a  victory  over  Alexander  Jannaeus. 

One  king  of  this  name  was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Antipas.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  Aretas  who 
reigned  in  Damascus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  escaped  from 
that  city.  (See  II.  Corinthians  xi.  32.)  He  waged  war 
against  Herod  Antipas,  who,  having  been  defeated,  ap¬ 
plied  for  aid  to  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  latter  ordered 
Vitellius  to  march  against  Aretas ;  but  the  death  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  in  37  A.D.,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 

A-re^te,  [Gr.  ’Apfjnj,]  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Aristippus,  was  versed  in  philosophy,  which  she  learned 
of  her  father.  She  had  a  son,  Aristippus,  who  was  sur- 
named  M rjTpodidaicToc,  (i.e.  “  Mother-taught.”) 

Ardtde.  See  Aretaeus. 

Ar-e-thu'sa,  [Gr.  'kpidovaa;  Fr.  Ar£thuse,  i'rk'- 
tiiz',]  a  Nereid  and  an  attendant  of  Diana,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  poetical  legend,  beloved  and  pursued  by  Alpheus, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  in  Ortygia,  near  Syra¬ 
cuse.  (See  Alpheus.)  She  was  invoked  by  Virgil  as  a 
source  of  poetical  inspiration,  (Eclogue  x.  1.) 

Aretin  or  Aretino,  (Bernardo.)  See  Accolti. 

Aretin,  von,  fon  dTeh-teen',  (Johann  Adam  Chris¬ 
toph  Joseph,)  Baron,  a  Bavarian  diplomatist,  born  at 
Ingolstadt  in  1769.  He  represented  Bavaria  in  the 
Germanic  Diet  at  Frankfort  from  1817  until  his  death, 
and  published,  besides  a  few  other  works,  a  “  Manual 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,”  (1793.)  Died  in  1822. 

Aretin,  von,  (Johann  Christoph  Anton  Maria,) 
Baron,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ingol¬ 
stadt  in  1772  or  1773.  He  became  aulic  counsellor  at 
Munich  in  1793,  and  vice-president  of  the  Munich  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  in  1804.  He  published  many  and  va¬ 
rious  works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Bavaria,”  (1803,)  and  an  “Introduction  to  Mnemonics,” 
(1810.)  Died  ii.  1824. 

Aretin,  von,  (Johann  Georg,)  Baron,  a  German 
writer  on  rural  economy,  born  m  1771,  was  a  brother  of 
the  preceding. 

Aretin,  von,  (Karl  Maria,)  Baron,  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Munich  in  1796,  was  a  son  of  Johann 
Christoph  Anton  Maria,  noticed  above.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  Bavaria,  and  privy 
counsellor.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  History  of  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.,”  (1842.)  Died  April  29,  1868. 

Aretino,  ^-ri-tee'no,  [Lat.  Areti'nus  ;  Fr.  Aretin, 
t'r&'t&N',]  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  jurisconsult  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  born  at  Arezzo.  His  family  name  was 
Gambiglioni.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  and  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Misdemeanours  and 
Crimes,”  (“Tractatus  de  Maleficiis,”  1472,)  and  other 
works,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  He  died  after  1450. 

Aretino,  (Carlo.)  See  Marsuppini,  (Carlo.) 

Aretino,  (Francesco.)  See  Accolti. 

Aretino,  (Leonardo.)  See  Bruni. 

Aretino,  [Lat.  Areti'nus  ;  Fr.  Aretin,]  (Pietro,) 
a  satirical  Italian  writer,  surnamed  the  Scourge  of 
Princes,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1492.  He  had  superior 
talents,  but  little  learning.  In  1527  he  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Venice,  and  wrote  a  libel  on  Pope  Clement  VII., 
then  imprisoned  or  besieged  by  the  Imperialists.  He 
associated  with  eminent  authors  and  artists,  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  several  monarchs  of  Europe,  among  whom 
were  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
from  whom  he  received  a  pension.  His  conduct  was 
extremely  licentious  and  venal.  He  wrote  numerous 
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works,  among  which  were  Dialogues,  Comedies,  Letters, 

( 6  vols.,  1538-57,)  Sonnets,  and  other  poems.  He  died 
at  Venice  (where  the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  was 
passed)  in  1557. 

See  Berni,  "“Vita  di  P.  Aretino,”  1537;  Dujardin,  “Vie  de 
Pierre  Ar^ tin,”  1750;  Mazzuchelli,  “Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,”  1763; 
Dubois-Fontanhlle,  “  Vie  de  Pierre  Ar^tin,”  1768. 

Aretino,  (Spinello,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Arezzo  about  13 15.  He  adorned  the  chapel  o f 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other  churches  of  Florence, 
with  frescos.  Those  of  San  Miniato,  in  the  same  city,  are 
still  preserved.  The  “  History  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,” 
in  the  town-hall  of  Sienna,  is  called  his  principal  work. 
In  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  he  was  a  better  painter  than 
Giotto.  Died  about  1400. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Aretius,  a-ree'she-us,  [Ger.  pron.  1-rSt'se-fcs,]  (Bene¬ 
dict,)  a  Swiss  Calvinist  theologian  and  botanist,  born 
at  Berne.  He  became  professor  of  languages  and  theo¬ 
logy  at  that  city  about  1563.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Theological  Problems,”  (“Problemata 
Theologica,”  1574,  often  reprinted,)  and  a  “  Description 
of  the  Mountains  Stockhorn  and  Niesen,  and  the  Plants 
growing  on  the  Same,”  (1561.)  He  was  a  friend  of  Con¬ 
rad  Gesner.  Died  in  1574. 

Aretius,  (Claudius  Marius.)  See  Arezzo. 

Aretusi,  1-rl-too'see,  (Cesare,)  also  called  Cesare 
Modenese,  (mo-dl-na'sl,)  a  skilful  portrait-painter, 
born  at  M6dena  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Bologna)  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  imitated  with  suc¬ 
cess  the  style  of  various  masters.  His  copy  of  Cor¬ 
reggio’s  “  Notte  ’  is  highly  commended.  Died  at  Parma 
about  1610. 

Areus,  a'rus  or  a're-us,  [Gr.  ’Apeuf,]  I.,  King  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  grandfather  Cleomenes  II.  in  309  B.C.  He 
repulsed  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  who  attacked  Sparta 
in  272  b.c.  He  was  slain  at  Corinth  in  265,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Acrotatus. 

Areus  II.  of  Sparta,  a  son  of  Acrotatus,  died  while 
still  a  child,  about  256  B.C. 

Arevalo.  See  Cano  de  Arevalo. 

Arezzo,  &-r§t'so,  (Claudio  Mario,)  [Lat.  Are'tius, 
Clau'dius  Ma'rius,]  a  learned  Italian,  who  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse  and  lived  about  1550.  He  was  imperial 
historian  to  Charles  V.,  whose  armies  he  followed  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“Chorographia  sive  de  Situ  Siciliae  Libellus,”  (1537,)  a 
description  of  Sicily. 

Arezzo,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  in  Tus¬ 
cany  in  1756,  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  sent  to  Saint  Petersburg  by  the  pope  in  1801  to 
negotiate  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  Vice-Governor  of 
Rome,  and  arrested  by  the  French.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  Corsica,  whence  he  escaped  in  1813,  and  was  created 
a  cardinal  in  1816.  Died  in  1833. 

Arezzo,  d’,  dl-r£t'so,  (Betrico,  bl-tRee'ko,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  pulpit  orator 
and  writer  on  theology,  born  in  1553  ;  died  in  1616. 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Guittone,  gw£t-to'nl,)  a  poet  who  is 
called  one  of  the  founders  of  Italian  poetry,  and  of 
whose  life  little  is  known.  He  wrote  thirty-eight  son¬ 
nets,  several  canzoni,  and  a  number  of  letters  in  prose. 
His  sonnets  are  remarkable  for  regularity  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  Petrarch  ranked  him  with  Dante  ana  Cino  da 
Pistoja.  Died  in  1294. 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie. ” 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Guy.)  See  Guido  d’Arezzo. 

Arezzo,  d\  (Scipione  Burali-boo-rl'lee,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  near  Gaeta  in  1511.  He  employed  his 
great  influence  with  success  against  the  introduction  of 
the  Inquisition  into  Italy.  Died  about  1577. 

Arfe,  de,  di  aR'fl,  written  also  Arphe  or  Darphe, 
(Henrique,)  a  silversmith,  born  in  Germany  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  removed  to  Spain,  lie 
made  silver  tabernacles,  designed  with  great  taste,  for 
the  cathedrals  of  Leon,  Cordova,  and  Toledo.  His  son 
Antonio  was  also  a  skilful  artist  and  worker  in  silver. 

Arfe,  de,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish  sculptor,  born  at  Seville 


in  1603,  made  statues  of  silver  for  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  Died  in  1666. 

Arfe  y  Villafane,  de,  di  aR'fi  e  vil-yi-fi'ni,  (Juan,) 
a  son  of  Antonio,  was  born  at  Leon  in  1535.  He  de¬ 
signed  the  tabernacles  of  Avila,  (1571,)  Seville,  (1587,) 
and  Osmas,  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain, 
and  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  the  EscuriaL 
He  wrote  “  Assayer  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Stones,”  (“  Qui- 
latador  de  Oro,  Plata  y  Piedras,”  1572.) 

Arfian,  de,  di  aR-fe-in',  (Antonio,)  an  excellent 
Spanish  fresco-painter,  a  pupil  of  Luis  de  Vargas, 
flourished  at  Seville  about  1550.  His  son  Alonzo  was 
also  an  able  painter. 

Argaiz,  de,  di  aR-gith',  (Gregorio,)  a  Spanish  monk 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Church,  (1667,)  derived  from  spurious  documents 
fabricated  by  himself. 

Ar'gall,  (Rev.  John,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
London,*  graduated  at  Oxford  about  1565.  He  wrote 
“  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Logic,”  (“  Introductio  ad 
Artem  Dialecticam,”  1605.)  Died  in  1606. 

Argali,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Among  his  works  is  a  poem  called 
“The  Bride’s  Ornaments,”  (1621.) 

Argali,  (Samuel,)  an  English  adventurer,  born  at 
Bristol  in  1572.  He  was  deputy-governor  of  Virginia 
for  two  years,  (1617-19)  and  was  accused  of  many  acts 
of  tyranny  and  rapacity.  Died  in  1639. 

Argand,  SR'gdN',  (Aim£,  1'ml',)  a  Swiss  chemist, 
born  at  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Argand  lamp.  The 
wick  of  this  lamp  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  passes.  He  made  the 
first  model  of  the  lamp,  in  England,  in  1782,  and  added 
a  glass  chimney  to  it.  A  person  named  Quinquet  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  profit  of  the  invention.  Died  in  1803.. 

Argelander,  aR'geh-lln'der,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
August,)  an  eminent  Prussian  astronomer,  born  at  Me* 
mel  in  1799.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bessel,  and  afterwards 
his  assistant  in  the  Observatory  of  Konigsberg.  o  In 
1823  he  became  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Abo, 
Finland,  which  was  removed  to  Helsingfors  about  1832. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Bonn  in 
1837,  and  published  a  good  celestial  atlas,  entitled 
“Uranometria  Nova,”  (1843.)  Continuing  the  great 
work  of  Bessel,  he  determined  the  position  of  22,000 
stars,  which  he  made  known  in  his  “  Observations  at  the 
Observatory  of  Bonn,”  (1846.) 

For  many  years  he  was  employed  in  observing  the 
variations  in  the  luminosity  and  apparent  magnitude  of 
certain  fixed  stars.  He  also  demonstrated  the  theory 
that  the  solar  system  has  a  progressive  motion  in  abso¬ 
lute  space.  Died  February  17,  1875. 

Argellati,  aR-jSl-li'tee,  (Filippo,)  a  learned  and  meri¬ 
torious  Italian  writer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1685.  He 
assisted  Muratori  in  the  publication  of  his  “Reiurn 
Italicarum  Scriptores,”  and  edited  or  republished  the 
works  of  several  Italian  authors.  He  was  the  author 
of  “  Library  of  Milanese  Writers,”  (“Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
torum  Mediolanensium,”  2  vols.,  1745,)  and  of  a  few 
other  works.  Died  in  1755. 

Argellati,  (Francesco,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1712.  He  studied  law,  and  took  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  1736.  In  1740  he  became  a  royal  en¬ 
gineer.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Practice  at 
the  Venetian  Bar,”  (“Pratica  del  Foro  Veneto,”  1737,) 
and  a  “  History  of  the  Origin  of  Science  and  Literature,’* 
(ist  vol.,  1743;  the  other  volumes  were  never  finished.); 
Died  in  1754. 

Argens,  d’,  dtR'zhfiN',  (Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer — 
deh  bwl'yl',)  Marquis,  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Aix, 
in  Provence,  in  1 704.  He  served  in  the  army  until  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  after  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  disabled 
him.  Having  written  his  famous  “Jewish  Letters’* 
(“Lettres  Juives,”  6  vols.,  1738-^2)  and  “Chinese  Let¬ 
ters,”  (6  vols.,  1739-42,)  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  appointed  him  chamberlain* 
and  director  of  belles-lettres  in  the  Academy.  D’Argens 
was  one  of  the  intimate  associates  of  that  king.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  “  The  Philosophy  of  Good  Sense,’ 
and  “Cabalistic  Letters.”  Died  at  Toulon  in  1771. 
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Argens  evinced  great  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge.  lie  took  Bayle  for  his  model ;  but 
he  was  very  far  inferior  to  the  author  of  the  “Critical 
Dictionary”  in  wit  and  intellect  as  well  as  in  style. 

See  Thiebault,  “Mes  Souvenirs  de  vingt  Ans  de  S^jour  k 
Berlin;”  Qu^rard,  "  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Argensola,  de,  d&  aR-HSn-so'li,  (Bartolom6  Leo¬ 
nardo,)  an  excellent  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Barbastro, 
in  Aragon,  about  1565.  He  was  appointed  a  canon  of 
Saragossa,  and  coronista  or  historiographer  of  Aragon, 
about  1616.  He  published  a  “History of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Moluccas,”  (1609,)  and  wrote  a  number  of  poems 
(“  Rimas,”)  which  were  printed  with  those  of  his  brother 
Lupercio.  These  brothers,  whose  genius  and  works  were 
similar, were  called  “  the  Horaces  of  Spain.”  Died  in  1631. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Longfellow, 
m  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Argensola,  de,  (Lupercio  (loo-p5R'the-o)  Leo¬ 
nardo,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Barbas¬ 
tro  about  1563.  At  an  early  age  he  became  secretary  to 
the  ex-empress  Maria  of  Austria,  at  Madrid,  and  pro¬ 
duced  three  successful  tragedies, — “  Filis,”  “  Isabela,”  and 
“  Alejandra.”  In  1610  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1613. 
itis  fame  rests  on  his  lyric  poems.  “  An  understanding 
at  once  solid  and  ingenious,”  says  Bouterwek,  “  subject 
to  no  extravagant  illusion,  yet  full  of  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  an  imagination  more  plastic  than  creative,  impart  a 
more  perfect  Horatian  colouring  to  the  odes  and  sonnets 
of  Lupercio.” 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Bouterwek,  “  History  of  Poetry 
and  Eloquence  from  the  Close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century ;”  Sedano, 
“  Parnaso  Espanol;”  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Argenson,  d’,  df  r'zIiSn'sAn',  (Marc  Antoine  Ren6 
de  Faulmy — reh'nk'  d$h  pS'me',)  a  son  of  Rene  Louis 
Voyer,  noticed  below,  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  collected  one  of  the  richest  libraries 
ever  owned  by  a  private  person,  and  sold  it  to  the  Count 
d’ Artois  in  1785.  It  is  now  the  “  Biblioth&que  de  1’ Ar¬ 
senal.”  He  published  “Miscellanies  from  a  Large 
Library,”  (“  Melanges  tires  d’une  grande  Biblioth&que,” 
65  vols.)  Died  in  1787. 

Argenson,  d\  (Marc  Pierre,)  Count,  a  son  of  Marc 
Rene  de  Voyer,  (1652-1721,)  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  1696.  He  was  secretary  of  war  from  1742  to  1757, 
and  was  an  able  administrator.  The  Encyclopedic  of 
D’Alembert  and  Diderot  was  dedicated  to  nim  as  a  lib¬ 
eral  patron  of  letters.  He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  to 
whom  he  furnished  materials  for  his  “  Si&cle  de  Louis 
XIV.”  Died  in  1764. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Correspondance  Generate ;”  C.  Lkbbau,  “  Eloge 
de  M.  le  Comte  d’Argenson,”  1765. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Marc  Ren£,)  Marquis  de  Voyer, 
«  French  general,  born  in  1722;  died  in  1782. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Marc  RenE  de  Voyer— d$h  vwl'yk',) 
a  French  magistrate,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1652. 
He  became  president  of  the  council  of  finance  and 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  1718.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Fontenelle,  “filogede  M.  R.  de  Voyer  d’Argenson,”  1721 

Argenson,  d’,  (Marc  Ren£  de  Voyer,)  a  grandson 
of  Count  Marc  Pierre,  born  in  1771.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Prince  Victor  de  Broglie.  He  was  prefect  of 
Deux-Nethes  from  1809  to  1813,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was 
joined  with  La  Fayette  in  a  deputation  to  the  allies  to 
obtain  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  he  was  often  elected  as  a  deputy,  and  voted  with  the 
opposition.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Voyer  d’Argenson,”  Paris,  1845. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Ren£  de  Voyer,)  Count,  a  diplo¬ 
matist  employed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Mazarin ; 
died  about  1650. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Ren£  Louis  Voyer,)  Marquis,  a 
son  of  Marc  Rene,  (1652-1721,)  noticed  above,  was 
born  in  1696.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  November,  1744,  and  resigned  office  in  January, 
1747.  He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  author  of  “  Con¬ 
siderations  on  the  Government  of  France,”  (1764,)  which 
Rousseau  commended.  Died  in  1757. 


Argenta,  aR-jSn'ti,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ferrara,  flourished  about  1560. 

Argental,  d',  dtR'zhSN'titt',  (Charles  Augustin 
Feriol— ft're'ol',)  Count,  a  literary  Frenchman,  born 
in  Paris  in  1700,  was  a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Tencin, 
the  mother  of  D’Alembert.  He  corresponded  with  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  treated  him  as  a  confidential  friend.  He  wi  ote 
some  short  verses,  and  was  suspected  of  being  the  author 
of  “Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Edward,”  which  appeared 
among  the  works  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance  Gdnerale.” 

Argentelle,  d’,  dtR'zhflN'tSl',  (Louis  Marc  Antoine 
Robillard — ro'be'ytR',)  a  French  naturalist,  born  at 
Pont-l’Eveque  in  1777,  was  skilled  in  making  wax  models 
of  plants,  fruits,  etc.  Died  in  1828. 

Argenterio,  aR-jSn-ta're-o,  [Lat.  Argente'rius  ; 
Fr.  Argentier,  tR'zhSNTe-k',]  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  or  near  Chieri,  in  Piedmont,  in  15 13. 
He  was  professor  of  medicine  successively  at  Naples, 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin.  He  wrote  many  medical  works, 
in  some  of  which  he  attacked  the  system  of  Galen  and 
displayed  more  learning  than  judgment.  Died  in  1572. 

Argenti,  aR-j£n'tee,  sometimes  written  Arientd, 
(Agostino,)  an  Italian  poet  of  Ferrara,  wrote  a  pastoral 
drama,  called  “The  Unfortunate,”  (“Lo  Sfortunato,” 
1568.)  Died  in  1576. 

Argenti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Modena  about  1564;  died  in  1629. 

Argentier.  See  Argenterio. 

Argento,  aR-j£n'to,  (Gaetano,)  an  able  Italian  jurist, 
born  at  Cosenza  in  1662.  He  was  appointed  to  a  high 
judicial  office  in  1709.  In  1714  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  royal 
council,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  He  died  in 
1730,  leaving  several  legal  works. 

Argentre,  d’,  dtR'zhflN'tRk',  (Bertrand,)  a  learned 
French  jurist,  born  at  Vitre  in  1519.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  reformation  of  the 
law  of  Brittany,  but  opposed  the  efforts  of  Dumoulin 
to  introduce  general  or  equal  laws  and  diminish  the 
power  of  feudal  lords  over  their  vassals.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  Bretagne,”  (1582,)  a  work  of  little  merit, 
and  several  legal  treatises.  Died  in  1590. 

See  M.  db  Kerdanet,  “Vie  d’Argentr^,”  1820. 

Argentre,  d’,  (Charles  du  Plessis — dii  pl&'se',) 
a  French  theologian,  born  near  Vitre  in  1673.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Tulle  in  1725.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Elementa  Theologica,”  (1702,)  and  “Lexicon  Phi- 
losophicum,”  (1706.)  Died  in  1740. 

Ajgenville.  See  Dezallier. 

Arger,  f  R'zhaiR'  or  tR'zhi',  (Pierre,)  a  Flemish  con¬ 
spirator,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  He  was  detected  and  executed  in  1589. 

Arghoun  or  Arghun.  See  Argoon. 

Arghftn  Kh&n.  See  Argoon. 

Argillata,  de,  di  aR-jil-H'tS,  or  Argellata,  de,  d& 
aR-j§l-lVt&,  (Pietro,)  called  also  Pietro  della  Cerlata 
pe-a'tRo  dSl-H  chSR-lVtd,  an  eminent  Italian  physician 
and  anatomist,  was  professor  of  logic  and  medicine  at 
Bologna.  He  made  improvements  in  surgery,  on  which 
he  wrote  a  work,  “Chirurgue  Libri  Sex,”  (1480.)  Died 
in  1423. 

Argis,  d’,  (Boucher.)  See  Boucher. 

Argoli,  aR-go'lee  or  aR'go-lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  about 
1570.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  and 
published,  besides  other  works,  “  Ephemerides,”  extend¬ 
ing  to  1700.  Died  in  or  after  1650. 

Argoli,  (Giovanni,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Tagliacozzo  about  1610.  He  published,  in  1626,  a 
poem  called  “Endymion,”  which  was  successful.  He 
was  author  of  several  treatises  on  classical  antiquities, 
among  which  was  a  series  of  notes  on  Onuphrius  Pan- 
vinius  “  On  the  Games  of  the  Circus”  (“  De  Ludis  Cir- 
censibus”)  and  “On  Triumphs,”  (“De  Triumphis,”) 
(1642.)  Died  about  1660. 

Argonautce,  ar-go-nau'tee,  [Gr.  ’A pyovavrai;  Eng. 
Ar'gonauts,  {i.e.  the  “sailors  of  the  Argo,”)]  the  he¬ 
roes  celebrated  in  the  old  Greek  traditions  as  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Jason  in  a  maritime  expedition  to  Colchis, 
on  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  golden 
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fleece.  (See  Jason.)  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  ship  Argo,  in  which  they  made  the  voyage.  The 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  forms  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem  by  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Argonne,  d’,  diR'gon',  (Noel,  no'£l',)  a  French  Car¬ 
thusian  monk,  born  in  Paris  about  1635.  He  entered  a 
monastery  at  Rouen  about  1668,  and  changed  his  name 
from  Noel  to  Bonaventure.  He  published  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Right  Method  of  Reading  the  Fathers,”  (“Traite 
de  la  Lecture  des  Peres  de  l’liglise,”  1668,)  which  is 
highly  praised  by  Mabillon  and  others,  and  “  Melanges 
of  History  and  Literature,”  (3  vols.,  1699-1701,)  under 
the  name  of  Vigneul-Marville.  Died  in  1704. 

Argoon,  Argoun,  or  Argun,  ar'goon',  written  also 
Arghoun  or  Arghun,  a  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  succeeded 
his  father  as  sovereign  of  Persia  (or  rather  of  Central 
and  Western  Asia)  in  1281.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  minister,  Saad-ud-Dowlah,  the  Christians  residing 
in  the  dominions  of  Argoon  were  protected  and  treated 
with  great  favour.  And  while  the  pope  (Nicholas  IV.) 
was  sending  deputations  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Ar¬ 
goon,  the  “  true  believers,”  if  we  may  trust  the  statement 
of  some  of  the  Moslem  historians,  “  trembled  lest  the 
sacred  temple  of  Mecca  should  be  converted  into  a 
cathedral.”  Argoon  Khan  died  in  1291. 

See  Malcolm,  “  History  of  Persia,”  vol.  i.  chap,  x.;  Price,  “Ma- 
homedan  History.” 

Argote,  de,  di  aR-go'ti,  (Jeronimo  Contador — 
kon-ti-d6R',)  a  Portuguese  writer  and  monk,  born  at  Col- 
lares  in  1676.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  “  History 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Braga,”  (“Memorias  para  a 
Historia  ecclesiastica  de  Braga,”  3  vols.,  1732-44,)  and 
“  Rules  of  the  Portuguese  Language,  the  Mirror  of  the 
Latin  Language,”  (“  Regras  da  Lingua  Portugueza,  Es- 
pelho  da  Lingua  Latina,”  etc.,  1721.)  Died  in  1749. 

Argote  de  Molina,  aR-go'ti  di  mo-lee'ni,  (Gon- 
ZALVO  or  Gonqalo,)  a  Spanish  writer  on  history  and 
genealogy,  born  at  Seville  in  1549.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “Nobility  of  Andalusia,”  (“Nobleza  del 
Andaluzia,”  1588.)  Died  about  1590. 

Argou,  iR'goo',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  lawyer,  born  in 
the  Vivarais.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  work  called 
“  Institutes  of  French  Law,”  (“  Institution  au  Droit  fran- 
9ais,”  1692,)  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1705. 

Argoun.  See  Argoon. 

Argout,  d’,  dtR'goo',  (Antoine  Maurice  Apolli¬ 
naire,)  Count,  a  French  financier,  born  in  Isere  in 
1782.  He  became  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State  in 
1810,  and  a  peer  of  France  in  1819.  In  July,  1830,  he 
acted  as  mediator  between  Charles  X.  ana  the  popular 
leaders,  and  obtained  concessions  from  the  former  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  in  November,  1830,  minister  of  commerce  in  1831, 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1833,  governor  of  the  Bank  ot 
France  in  1834,  and  minister  of  finances  in  1836.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  that  year  he  exchanged  that  office  for 
the  post  of  governor  of  the  Bank,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  under  the  republic  of  1848.  About  1852  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  section  of  finances,  by  Louis 
Napoleon.  Died  in  1858. 

Arguelles,  aR-gwSl'ygs,  (Augustin,)  a  Spanish  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  born  in  the  Asturias  in  1775.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  liberal  con¬ 
stitution  of  1812,  and  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
talents  and  liberal  principles.  He  was  proscribed  in  1814 
and  sentenced  to  an  exile  of  ten  years.  He  was  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  interior  for  about  one  year,  in  1820.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  queen  Isabel.  Died 
in  1844. 

See  Labrador  y  Ortiz,  “  Biografia  de  A.  Argiielles,”  Madrid, 
1844 ;  Evaristo  San  Miguel,  “  Vida  de  D.  A.  Arguelles,”  1850. 

Arguelles,  (Jos6  de  Canga.)  See  Canga 

Argues.  See  Desargues. 

Arguijo,  de,  di  aR-gee'Ho,  Arguiso,  de,  di  aR-geu'- 
so,  or  Arguizo,  de,  di  aR-gee'tho,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish 
poet  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Seville  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  man  of  fortune.  He 
was  eulogized  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  other  poets  who 
had  enjoyed  his  bounty.  He  wrote  sonnets  and  other 
short  poems,  the  style  of  which  is  elegant  and  natural. 
Died  about  1625. 


Argun.  See  Argoon. 

Ar'gus,  [Gr.  ’A pyog,]  a  fabulous  personage,  whom  tne 
Greek  poets  imagined  to  have  one  hundred  eyes,  some 
of  which  were  always  awake.  Having  been  employed 
by  Juno  as  guardian  of  a  cow  into  which  Io  was  trans¬ 
formed,  he  was  killed  by  Hermes.  Tradition  adds  that 
Juno  transferred  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  a  peacock. 

Argus,  a  mythical  king  of  Argos,  supposed  to  be  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  and  the  successor  of  Apis. 

Argyle  or  Argyll,  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls 
of.  See  Campbell. 

Argyll,  ar-gil',  or  Argyle,  (George  Douglas  Camp¬ 
bell,)  Duke  of,  a  British  statesman  and  author,  born 
in  1823.  He  was  styled  Marquis  of  Lorn  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1847.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1848,  “Presbytery  Examined.”  He  was 
appointed  lord  privy  seal  in  1852,  and  again  in  1859, 
and  postmaster-general  in  1855.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  British  Association  assembled 
at  Glasgow.  He  resigned  office  about  July,  1866, 
and  was  appointed  secretary  for  India  in  December, 
1868,  in  the  new  cabinet  formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  was  a  diligent  writer  on  political,  historical,  and 
scientific  subjects,  being  in  the  latter  field  an  able 
opponent  of  Darwinism  and  the  theory  of  evolution. 
His  works  include  “The  Reign  of  Law,”  (1866,) 
“Primeval  Man,”  (1869,)  “The  Eastern  Question,” 
(1879,)  “The  Unity  of  Nature,”  (a  sequel  to  “The 
Reign  of  Law,”  1884,)  “The  Unseen  Foundations  of 
Society,”  “The  Philosophy  of  Belief,”  (1896.) 
Died  April  23,  1900. 

Ar-gy-rop'y-lus,  Ar-gy-rop'u-lus,  or  Ar-gy-rop'- 
u-lo,  (Joannes,)  a  learned  Greek  professor,  born  at 
Constantinople,  emigrated  to  Italy  between  1434  and 
1442.  He  taught  Greek  at  Florence  about  fifteen  years, 
ending  in  1471,  after  which  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents.  His  chief 
works  are  Latin  translations  from  Aristotle.  He  is  sup 
posed  to  have  died  about  1490. 

Ar'gy-rus,  [Gr.  "Apyvpog ;  Fr.  Argyre,  iR'zh&R',] 
(Isaac,)  a  Greek  monk  and  astronomer,  born  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  1322.  He  wrote,  besides  other  astro¬ 
nomical  works,  “  Paschal  Canon,”  (“  Kanon  Pasch?  iio«.'’) 

Ari,  i're,  or  Ara,  i'ri,  Hin  Frodi  ( — fro'de,)  a  nis- 
torian  of  Iceland,  was  born  in  that  island  about  1068. 
He  wrote  the  first  part  of  “  Landnamabok,”  a  “  History 
of  the  Settlement  of  Iceland,”  which  was  continued  by 
other  writers,  and  is  extant  Died  in  1148. 

A-rl-ad'ne,  [Gr.  ’ApiudvTj;  Fr.  Ariane,  i're'in',]  a 
daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  was  beloved  by 
Theseus.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  Theseus  a  clew  of 
thread  which  enabled  him  to  find  his  way  through  the 
mazes  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  (See  Theseus.) 

Ariadne,  a  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
was  married  to  Zeno,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  474 
AD.  According  to  some  authors,  she  caused  him  to  be 
buried  alive  while  he  was  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  or  apo¬ 
plexy;  but  this  statement  is  extremely  improbable.  After 
the  death  of  Zeno,  (491,)  she  became  the  wife  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Anastasius  I.  Died  in  515  A.D. 

Ariaeus,  a-ri-ee'us,  or  Aridseus,  ir-e-dee'us,  [Gr. 
’Apialog  or  ’Apidatog,]  a  general  who  fought  for  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  of  Persia,  at  Cunaxa,  401  B.c. 

A-ri-al'dus,  an  archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Milan, 
whose  zeal  against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
produced  violent  tumults  and  a  schism  in  the  church 
about  1056.  He  was  resisted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Milanese  clergy,  (who  were  opposed  to  celibacy,)  and 
was  supported  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  mob,  who,  under 
his  direction,  plundered  and  pulled  down  the  houses  of 
the  priests.  In  1066  the  ArchbishoD  of  Milan,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  laid  an  interdict  on 
the  diocese  of  Milan,  to  continue  so  long  as  Arialdus 
remained  in  it  Arialdus  was  killed  in  tire  same  year 
by  some  partisans  of  the  clergy. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales;”  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Ariane.  See  Ariadne. 

A-rl-a-ra'tlies  [Gr.  ’ Aptapadris]  I.,  King  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  born  about  400  B.c.,  succeeded  his  father  Ariamnes. 
In  the  partition  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
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Great,  Cappadocia  was  allotted  to  Eumenes,  and  Perdic- 
cas  sent  an  army  to  occupy  it.  Ariarathes  was  defeated 
in  battle  and  put  to  death  in  322  B.c. 

Ariarathes  II.,  a  nephew  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the 
death  of  Eumenes,  315  B.c.,  he  received  aid  from  the 
King  of  Armenia,  expelled  the  Macedonians,  and  recov¬ 
ered  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  which  he  left  to  his  son 
Ariamnes  II. 

Ariarathes  III.,  a  son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  reigned  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  died  about  220  B.c. 

Ariarathes  IV.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child 
when  his  father  died.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  and  was  an  ally  of  that  king  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans  about  190  b.c.  Died  about  164  B.c. 

Ariarathes  V.,  also  called  Mithridates,  succeeded 
his  father  Ariarathes  IV.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  In  158  b.c.  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  Holofernes,  a  pretender,  but  was  restored  by  the 
Romans.  While  fighting  for  the  Romans  against  Aris- 
toni'cus  of  Pergamus,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  130  B.C. 
He  left  a  minor  son,  Ariarathes  VI.,  who  was  assassin¬ 
ated  by  order  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  in  96  b.c. 

Ariarathes  VII.,  a  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Mithridates,  by  whom  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  after  a  short  reign.  A  son  of  Mithridates  ob¬ 
tained  the  throne ;  but  the  people  revolted,  and  crowned 
Ariarathes  VIII.,  who  was  a  brother  of  Ariarathes  VII. 
lie  reigned  but  a  short  time. 

Ariarathes  IX.  of  Cappadocia  began  to  reign  about 
A2  b.c.  He  was  deposed  by  Mark  Antony  in  36  b.c. 

Arias,  a're-as,  (Fernandez  Antonio,)  a  Spanish 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Madrid. 
He  excelled  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  and  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Duke  of  Olivarez.  Died  about  1684. 

Arias,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  writer  of  devotional 
works,  born  at  Seville  in  1533  ;  died  in  1605. 

Arias,  i're-is,  (Francisco  Gabino — gi-bee'no,)  a 
South  American  officer  and  traveller,  who  explored  the 
wild  or  desert  region  called  the  “Gran  Chaco,”  and  the 
valley  of  the  Vermejo,  about  1780.  Died  about  1808. 

A'ri-as  Mon-ta'nus,  (Benedictus,)  [Sp.  Benito 
Arias  Montano  —  i're-is  mon-t&'no,]  an  eminent 
Spanish  linguist  and  biblical  scholar,  was  born  at  Frexe- 
nal,  in  Estremadura,  in  1527.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562,  and  about  1568  was 
selected  by  Philip  II.  to  edit  a  polyglot  Bible,  which  was 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1572  and  is  a  beautiful  and 
celebrated  edition.  Arias  Montanus  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  of  corrupting  the  text  of  Scripture,  by  Leon 
de  Castro,  a  professor  of  Salamanca,  but  was  not  con¬ 
victed.  Pie  was  an  adversary  of  the  Jesuits.  His  mod¬ 
esty  and  sincere  piety  are  attested  by  various  writers. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  among  which  is  one  en¬ 
titled  “Jewish  Antiquities,”  (1593.)  Died  at  Seville  in 
I598- 

See  Rosenmuller,  “  Handbuch  fur  die  Litteratur  der  BiblischeR 
Kritik;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Loumyer, 
“Vie  de  B.  A.  Montano,”  1842. 

Ar'I-bfrt  [Fr.  pron.  i're'baiR']  I.,  King  of  the  Lon- 
gobards  or  Lombards,  was  a  native  of  Bavaria.  He  was 
elected  king  in  653  a.d.  He  favoured  the  Catholic  party, 
and  proscribed  Arianism.  Died  in  661  a.d. 

Aribert  II.,  King  of  the  Lombards,  a  descendant  of 
Aribert  I.,  began  to  reign  in  701  a.d.  He  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  Ansprand  in  712,  and  died,  or  was  killed, 
soon  after  tnat  event. 

Arici,  2-ree'chee,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Brescia  in  1782.  He  studied  law,  and  was  a  judge  under 
the  regime  of  Napoleon.  In  1824  he  became  professoi 
of  Latin  at  Brescia.  His  principal  work  is  “  La  Pasto- 
rizia,”  (1814,)  a  didactic  poem  on  the  breeding  of  sheep 
which  is  praised  by  competent  judges.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Aridseus.  See  Arrhidzeus. 

Arienti.  See  Argenti. 

Arienti,  degli,  d&l'yee  £-re-£n'tee,  (Cecco,  chek'ko,j 
an  Italian  physician,  born  about  1418 ;  died  in  1508. 

Arier.  See  Arya. 

Arii- al-H  arw  e  e-  (or  Al-Harwi-)  Moulana,  (Mau- 
lfina,)  fl'rif  il-har'wee'  mow-lS'ni,  a  Persian  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Ar-i-gi'sus  [Fr.  Arigise,  a're'zh£z']  I.,  Duke  of 
Beneventum,  reigned  from  591  to  641  A.D. 

Arigisus  II.,  Duke  or  Prince  of  Beneventum,  began 
to  reign  in  758  A.D.  He  contended  for  thirteen  years 
against  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  at  last  became  tribu¬ 
tary.  Died  in  787. 

Ar-ig-no'te  [Gr.  'A piyvurr/]  of  Samos,  a  daughter  or 
pupil  of  Pythagoras.  According  to  Suidas,  she  wrote  on 
the  Mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 

Arigoni,  i-re-go'nee,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  Italian 
musical  composer,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arigoni  or  Arrigoni,  ar-re-go'nee,  (Onorio,)  an 
Italian  numismatist,  born  at  Venice  in  1668.  He  had  a 
rich  collection  of  medals,  of  which  he  published  a  de¬ 
scription,  (1741.) 

Arimanes  or  Arimanius.  See  Ormuzd. 

Arimino,  de,  d&  S-ree'me-no,  (Gregorius  or  Gre¬ 
gorio  da  Rimini — d&  ree'me-nee,)  an  Italian  scholastic 
philosopher  and  Augustin  monk,  born  at  Rimini.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect  as  well 
as  for  his  learning.  Died  in  1358. 

Aringhi,  &-r£n'gee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  priest  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Rome.  He  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  (“Roma  Subterranea  Novis- 
sima,”  1651.)  Died  in  1676. 

Arioald,  5.'re-o-jBd/,  was  elected  King  of  Lombardy 
in  625  a.d.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  married  Gundaberga. 
Died  about  636  a.d. 

A-rl-o-bar-za'nes  [Gr.  ’Apio(3ap£avrj<; ;  Fr.  Ariobar- 
zane,  t're'o'bf R'zfn']  I.,  King  of  Cappadocia,  began  to 
reign  about  93  b.c.  He  was  several  times  driven  out 
by  Mithridates  and  restored  by  the  Romans. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  was  a  son  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  succeeded  about  63  B.C. 

Ariobarzanes  III.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to 
reign  about  50  B.C.  He  aided  Pompey  against  Caesar  in 
the  civil  war,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  latter.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Cassius  in  42  b.c. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pontus, 
descended  from  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who 
killed  Smerdis  the  Magian  in  521  B.C. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  reigned  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
and  was  the  father  of  Mithridates  I. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  was  a  son  of  Mithridates  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  363  B.C. ;  died  in  337  b.c. 

Ariobarzanes  III.,  a  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began 
to  reign  about  266  B.C. ;  died  about  240. 

A-ri'on,  [’Apfwv,]  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and  musician, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  700  b.c.  Herodotus 
has  preserved  the  following  curious  fable  respecting  him. 
During  a  voyage  at  sea,  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  resolved  to  kill  him  for  his  money,  and  ordered 
iiim  to  jump  overboard.  Arion,  having  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  sing  one  song  to  his  cithara,  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  received  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  which 
carried  him  safely  to  land.  (See  Herodotus,  book  i.) 

See  also  Muller,  “  Histoiredela  Literature  de  l’ancienne  Gr&ce.” 

Arioate.  See  Ariosto,  (Lodovico.) 

Ariosti,  S-re-os'tee,  (Attilio,)  an  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  born  at  Bologna  about  1660.  At  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  went  to  London 
in  1720,  and  became  a  rival  of  Handel.  He  produced 
in  London  several  operas,  which  were  performed  with 
success,  and  among  which  “  Coriolano”  was  the  most 
popular.  Having  ceased  to  enjoy  the  public  favour,  he 
left  England  about  1730. 

Hie  Burney.  “History  of  Music.” 

Ariosto,  i-re-os'to,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  monk, 
born  at  Bologna,  was  sent  about  1476  on  a  mission  to 
the  Maronites  of  Lebanon.  He  wrote  a  “  Description  of 
Palestine.” 

Ariosto,  (Francesco,)  a  great-uncle  of  the  famous 
poet,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  civil  law  at  Fer¬ 
rara.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  a  spring  of  petroleum  at 
Mont  Gibbio,  (1690.)  Died  in  1492. 

Ariosto,  (Gabriello,)  a  brother  of  the  great  poet 
Ariosto,  had  also  some  talent  for  poetry.  He  was  a 
cripple  from  infancy.  His  poetry  is  praised  by  Lilio 
Giraldi.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  Latin  poems 
was  published  in  1582. 

Ariosto,  [Lat.  Arios'tus;  Fr.  Arioste,  i're'ost',] 
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(Lodovico  or  Ludovico,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Reggio,  near  Modena,  September  8,  1474.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  dramatized  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
After  he  left  the  College  of  Ferrara  he  studied  law  for 
several  years,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  father ; 
but  his  strong  love  of  poetry  impelled  him  to  renounce 
that  profession.  By  his  early  lyric  poems,  remarkable 
for  elegance  and  facility,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Ippolito  d’Este,  whose  service  he  entered  in  1503. 
He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  Al¬ 
fonso,  Duke  ol  Ferrara,  in  missions  to  several  Italian 
courts.  About  1505  he  began  to  compose  his  celebrated 
romantic  and  fantastic  poem,  “Orlando  Furioso,”  the 
subject  of  which  are  the  fabulous  and  chivalrous  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  paladins  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  It  was 
published  in  1516.  It  is  stated  that  Cardinal  Ippolito, 
when  a  copy  of  this  poem  was  presented  to  him  by 
Ariosto,  exclaimed,  “  Master  Ludovico,  where  the  devil 
did  you  pick  up  so  many  absurdities  ?” 

The  “Orlando  Furioso”  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  best  English 
translations  are  those  of  Harrington  and  Rose.  “No 
poet  has  equalled  him,”  says  Ginguend,  “in  this  kind 
of  ^pop^e,  where  the  imagination  has  another  race  to 
run  than  in  the  purely  heroic  poem.  No  one  has  blended 
with  such  skill  the  serious  with  the  amusing,  the  grace¬ 
ful  with  the  terrible,  the  sublime  with  the  familiar.” 

Ariosto  offended  Cardinal  Ippolito  in  1517  by  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  accompany  him  to  Hungary,  although  he  pleaded 
ill  health  as  his  excuse ;  and  about  the  end  of  that  year 
he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Alfonso.  In  1522  he 
was  appointed  commissary  or  governor  of  the  district 
of  Garfagnana,  which  was  infested  by  brigands  and  in¬ 
habited  by  rude  and  lawless  people.  He  acquitted  him¬ 
self  well  in  this  office,  which  he  resigned  in  1524.  He 
married,  late  in  life,  a  widow  named  Alessandra  Be- 
nucci,  but  the  marriage  was  kept  a  secret  until  his  death, 
probably  because  he  held  some  small  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fices.  About  1526  he  built  for  himself  in  Ferrara  a  com¬ 
modious  but  not  very  costly  house,  which  is  now,  or 
was  recently,  standing.  He  published  in  1532  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  his  great  poem.  He  died  at 
Ferrara  on  the  6th  of  June,  1533,  leaving  two  natural 
sons,  Giovanni  Battista  and  Virginio. 

Among  his  works  are  seven  satires,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  in  the  Horatian  manner  and  are  remarkable  for 
urbanity,  and  five  comedies  in  verse,  entitled  “  La  Cas- 
saria,”  “I  Suppositi,”  “II  Negromante,”  (“The  Ma¬ 
gician,”)  “La  Lena,”  and  “La  Scolastica,”  which  were 
performed  at  Ferrara  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He 
also  wrote  Italian  elegies,  sonnets,  canzoni,  etc.,  and  a 
number  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  printed  in  1553. 

“Ariosto,”  says  Hallam,  “has  been,  after  Homer,  the 
favourite  poet  of  Europe.  His  grace  and  facility,  his 
clear  and  rapid  stream  of  language,  his  variety  and 
beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of  subject,  so 
frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  devised  to 
spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a  protracted  story, 
left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.  Above  sixty 
editions  of  the  ‘Orlando  Furioso’  were  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  .  .  .  Corniani  observes  of  the  style 
of  Ariosto,  .  .  .  that  he  is  sparing  in  the  use  of  meta¬ 
phors,  contenting  himself  generally  with  the  plainest 
expressions ;  by  which,  if  he  loses  something  in  dignity, 
he  gains  in  perspicuity.  .  .  .  Doubtless  this  transpa¬ 
rency  of  phrase,  so  eminent  in  Ariosto,  is  the  cause  that 
he  is  read  and  delighted  in  by  the  multitude  as  well  as 
by  the  few.  .  .  .  His  similes  are  conspicuous  for  their 
elaborate  beauty  :  imitated,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the 
ancients,  they  maintain  an  equal  strife  with  their  models, 
and  occasionally  surpass  them.  .  .  .  The  *  Orlando  Fu¬ 
rioso,’  as  a  great  single  poem,  has  been  very  rarely  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  living  records  of  poetry.  He  must  yield  to 
three,  and  only  three,  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  not 
the  force,  simplicity,  and  truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the 
exquisite  style  and  sustained  majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the 
originality  and  boldness  of  Dante.”  (“Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Se?  Garofalo,  “Vita  di  Ariosto ;”  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittorl 
d  Italia;  Baruffaldi  Giuniore,  “La  Vita  di  Lodovico  Ariosto, ” 
1807 ;  Fabroni,  “  Elogj  di  Dante,  di  Poliziano,  di  Ariosto  e  di  Tasso,” 
1800;  Harrington,  “Life  of  Ariosto,”  1634;  Pigna,  “I  Ro- 
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|  manzi,”  1554:  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Cor¬ 
niani,  “I  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Barotti,  “Vita  di  L 
Ariosto,”  4  vols.,  1766;  Carl  L.  Fernow,  “  Lebenslauf  L.  Ariosto's 
des  Gottlichen,”  1809. 

Ariosto,  (Orazio,)  a  son  of  Gabriello,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1555,  and  became  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city.  He  was  a  friend  of  Tasso,  for 
whom  he  wrote  in  verse  the  “Arguments”  (“Argo- 
menti”)  one  of  which  is  prefixed  to  each  canto  of  the 
“Jerusalem  Delivered.”  He  also  wrote  some  cfomedies, 
and  left  unfinished  a  poem  entitled  “L’Alfeo.”  Died 

in  1593- 

Ariostus.  See  Ariosto,  (Lodovico.) 

Arioviste.  See  Ariovistus. 

A-rl-o-vis'tus,  [Ger.  Ehrenvest,  a'ren-v5st,  and 
Ariovist;  Fr.  Arioviste,  i're'o'vfest',]  a  German  chief 
of  the  Suevi,who,  after  aiding  the  Sequani  in  war  against 
the  iEdui,  settled  in  Gaul  and  subjected  both  of  those 
tribes  to  his  dominion.  During  the  consulship  of  Julius 
Caesar  he  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  who  re¬ 
cognized  him  as  a  king.  In  58  B.c.  he  was  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  by  Caesar,  whom  the  Gauls  had  solicited  to 
liberate  them.  Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  Rhine  in 
a  boat. 

See  P.  L.  Haus,  “J.  Csesars  Krieg  mit  dem  Germanier-Kttmg 
Ariovist,”  1790;  C.ESAR,  “De  Bello  Gallico.” 

Ar'f-phron,  [’A p%iwv,]  a  Greek  poet  of  Sicyon,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  550  b.c.  He  composed 
a  beautiful  ode  or  paean  to  Health,  ('Y yieia,)  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Athenaeus. 

Arisi,  k  -ree'see,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  litterateur 
and  eminent  lawyer,  born  at  Cremona  in  1657.  He  pub¬ 
lished  many  works  in  prose  and  verse,  among  which 
were  “Lyrical  Poems,”  (“Poesie  liriche,”  1680,)  and 
“Cremona  Litterata,”  (3  vols.,  1702-41.)  Died  in  1743. 

Arista,  i-r£s'tl,  (Mariano,)  a  Mexican  general,  born 
about  1800.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  various  civil 
wars,  became  general  of  brigade  about  1833,  and  general 
of  division  in  1841.  He  was  defeated  by  the  United 
States  army,  under  General  Taylor,  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8, 
1846.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1850  was  elected  President  of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna 
having  headed  a  successful  insurrection,  Arista  was 
banished  in  the  early  part  of  1853.  He  died  in  Spain 
in  1855. 

Aristaenetus,  dr-is-ten'e-tus,  [Gr.  ’ApioralveTot; ;  Fr. 
Arist£n£te,  f 'r&s'ti'n^t',]  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  a  district  of  Bithynia  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  was  killed  by  an  earthquake  at  Nicomedia 
in  358  a. D.  There  are  extant  about  fifty  fictitious  erotic 
letters,  of  little  merit,  under  the  name  of  Aristaenetus ; 
but  many  critics  think  that  the  author  of  these  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  person  from  the  friend  of  Libanius. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Aristaenus,  dr-is-tee'nus,  [Gr.  ’Apiaraivog;  Fr.  Aris- 
rfeNE,  i'ris'tin',]  of  Megalopolis,  was  chosen  general 
{strate'gos)  of  the  Achaeans  in  198  B.C.,  and  persuaded 
them  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  rather  than 
with  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  a  political  opponent 
of  Philopoemen.  He  was  re-elected  strategos  in  195  and 
186  B.C. 

Aristaeon,  ir-is-tee'on,  a  Greek  philosopher,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Harmony,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 

Aristaeus,  dr-is-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’ Aptaraioc ;  Fr.  Aristae, 
i'rks'tk',]  a  personage  in  the  Greek  mythology,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  He  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds  and  who  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  bees. 

See  Virgil’s  “Georgies,”  book  iv. 

Aristaeus,  an  ancient  Greek  geometer,  the  reputed 
author  of  two  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled  Kuvi/ca, 
(“Conics.”)  Euclid  appears  to  have  made  use  of  these 
works,  which  are  not  extant.  This  geometer  is  by  some 
writers  identified  with  Aristaeus  or  Aristaeon  of  Croton, 
a  philosopher  whom  Iamblichus  calls  the  successor  of 
Pythagoras. 

Aristaeus  or  A-ris'te-as,  a  Greek  sculptor,  who 
probably  lived  about  130  a’.d.  Among  his  works  are 
two  statues  of  centaurs,  found  at  Tivoli  in  1746. 
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Ar-is-tag'o-ras,  [Gr.  ’A piarayopag,]  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
■«volted  against  the  King  of  Persia  about  500  B.C.,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  furnished  him 
twenty  ships.  The  allies  took  Sardis  and  burned  it, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Persians.  Aristagoras  fled  to 
Thrace,  where  he  was  killed  about  498  B.c. 

Aristagoras,  a  Greek  geographer,  lived  about  350 
B.c.,  and  wrote  on  the  cities  and  antiquities  of  Egypt. 

Ar-is-tan'der  of  Paros,  a  Greek  sculptor,  lived  about 
400  B.C. 

Aristander,  [Gr.'ApiaTavhpog;  Fr.  Aristandre,  f'r&s'- 
tflNdR',]  a  Greek  soothsayer,  was  a  skilful  interpreter 
of  dreams,  and  was  often  consulted  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Persia. 

Ar-is-tar'-ehus  [Gr.  ’A piarapxog;  Fr.  Aristarque, 
S'r^s'tSRk',]  a  Greek  astronomer  of  Samos,  flourished 
probably  about  260  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  “Arenarius  ”  of  Archimedes,  who 
says,  “Aristarchus  of  Samos  supposes  that  the  stars  and 
sun  are  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.”  The  only  extant 
work  of  Aristarchus  is  a  treatise  “  On  the  Magnitudes 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,”  in  which  he  gave 
an  ingenious  method  of  measuring  the  distances  from  the 
earth,  although  the  results  which  he  obtained  were  far 
from  exact.  He  invented  a  dial  which  is  noticed  by 
Vitruvius.  There  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  Aristarchus  conceived  or  maintained 
both  the  annual  motion  and  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
tarth. 

See  Delambre?  “Histoirede  l’Astronomie  ancienne;”  Fortia 
d’Urban,  “Histoire  d’Aristarque  de  Samos,”  1810;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Aristarchus,  [Fr.  Aristarque,]  a  celebrated  Greek 
grammarian  and  critic,  born  in  Samothrace,  was  a  pupil 
of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  he  founded 
a  school  which  flourished  for  a  long  time.  Suidas  states 
that  he  lived  about  156  B.C.,  and  other  writers  date  his 
birth  at  160  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Cyprus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
his  merits  as  an  editor  and  commentator  of  Homer  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other;  and  the  division  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books  is  attributed 
to  him.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  other  Greek  poets, 
and  several  works  on  grammar,  none  of  which  are  pre¬ 
served  entire.  A  fragment  of  his  treatise  “  On  Analogy  ” 
is  extant. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature Grecque C.  L.  Mat- 
thesiuSj  “Disputatio  de  Aristarcho  Grammatico,”  1725;  K.  Lehrs, 
“De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,”  1833. 

Aristarchus  of  Athens,  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
democracy,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in 
41 1  b.c.  He  was  executed  for  treason  about  406. 

Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  who 
lived  about  450  B.C.  He  composed  sixty  tragedies,  which 
are  all  lost.  One  of  them,  entitled  “Achilles,”  is  said 
to  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Ennius. 

Aristarchus,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica.  (See  Acts  xx.  4. : 
Colossians  iv.  10.) 

Aristarque.  See  Aristarchus. 

Aristeas.  See  Arist/eus  and  Aristeus. 

A-ris'te-as,  [’Apicrtag,]  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  six  centuries  or  more  b.c.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Homer.  He 
wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  “The  Arimaspea,”  (T<> 
’ApLfiacmeia,)  six  verses  of  which  are  preserved  by  Lon¬ 
ginus. 

Aristeas,  the  supposed  author  of  a  Greek  letter 
entitled  “The  History  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters,” 
which  is  extant  and  gives  an  account  of  the  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  Old  Testament,  under  the  auspices 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt.  Josephus  calls 
him  a  friend  of  that  king,  and  quotes  his  letter.  It  is 
now  the  prevalent  opinion  that  this  letter  is  a  forgery 
The  name  is  written  Aristas  us  by  Josephus. 

Aristae.  See  Aristeus  and  Aristeus. 

Aristeide3.  See  Aristides. 

Arist&ne.  See  Aristzenus. 


Aristdnete.  See  Arist^enetus. 

A-ris'teus  (or  a-ris'te-us)  or  A-ris'te-as,  [Gr. 
'A piorevg  or  ’A piareag  ;  Fr.  Aristae,  i^s'ti',]  a  Corin¬ 
thian  general,  commanded  the  troops  which  were  sent 
by  Corinth  to  aid  Potidaea  against  the  Athenians  in  432 
B.C.  In  430  he  was  associated  with  some  Spartans  in 
an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia,  but  on  his  way  to 
that  country  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who 
put  him  to  death. 

See  Thirlwall’s  “History  of  Greece.” 

Aristide.  See  Aristides. 

Ar-is-ti'des  or  Aristei'des,  [Gr.  ’ApioTddrjg ;  Fr. 
Aristide,  2t'r6s/t£d',]  surnamed  the  Just,  an  Athenian 
statesman  and  general  of  great  eminence  and  merit,  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  was  born  in  Alopeke,  a  demos  of 
Attica.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  be¬ 
came  a  political  rival  of  Themistocles.  When  Greece 
was  invaded  by  the  Persians,  in  490  b.c.,  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  generals  who  commanded  alternately  each  for 
one  day.  According  to  Plutarch,  Aristides  resigned  his 
turn  of  command  to  Miltiades,  and  thus  procured  for  the 
army  the  advantage  of  a  skilful  general  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Having  been  selected  to  guard  the  spoils 
found  in  the  Persian  camp  at  Marathon,  he  maintained 
his  high  character  for  integrity,  and  was  elected  archon 
eponymus,  or  chief  archon,  in  489.  The  intrigues  of 
Themistocles  and  the  envy  excited  by  the  eminent  virtue 
of  Aristides  conspired  with  such  success  against  him 
that  he  was  ostracized,  in  483  B.c.,  on  the  pretext  that 
his  influence  was  becoming  dangerous  to  public  liberty. 
It  is  related  that  during  the  process  by  which  he  was 
ostracized,  he  was  requested  by  a  voter,  who  could  not 
write,  to  write  Aristides  on  a  shell  or  tile  used  as  a  voting- 
tablet.  He  complied,  but  first  inquired,  “  Has  Aristides 
done  you  an  injury?”  “No,”  replied  the  voter,  “nor  do 
I  even  know  him  ;  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  ‘Aristides  the  Just.’  ” 

On  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  in  480  B.c., 
Aristides  was  recalled,  and  recovered  his  influence.  In 
reply  to  Mardonius,  who  offered  to  bribe  the  Athenians 
to  desert  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  he  declared,  “  So 
long  as  this  sun  shall  shine,  the  Athenians  will  wage  war 
against  the  Persians  for  their  ravaged  country  and  for 
their  violated  temples.”  He  commanded  the  Athenian 
force  of  eight  thousand  at  the  battle  of  Platasa,  479  b.c., 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory. 

Aristides  and  Cimon  obtained  command  of  the  troops 
which  Athens  contributed  in  477  B.c.  to  an  expedition 
of  the  allies  against  the  Persians.  Pausanias  of  Sparta 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allies  at  first,  but  rendered 
himself  unpopular  by  his  haughtiness  and  severity.  Aris¬ 
tides  by  prudence  and  mildness  gained  the  favour  of  the 
allies,  and  transferred  to  his  own  state  the  supremacy 
or  precedence  in  the  Greek  confederation.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  determine  the  amount  which  each  state  should 
pay  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  He  died 
about  468  b.c. 

Aristides  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  and  patriots  of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  public  men  of  any  age  or  nation. 

See  the  article  “Aristides,”  in  Plutarch’s  “  Lives,”  where  he  is 
compared  with  Cato  the  Censor;  “Life  of  Aristides,”  by  Cornelius 
Nkpos;  Grotb,  “  History  of  Greece,”  chap,  xxxvi. ;  Thirlwall, 
“History  of  Greece;”  Epkbma,  “Dissertatio  de  Aristide,”  1829. 

Aristides,  a  Greek  statuary,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Poly- 
cletus  of  Sicyon. 

Aristides,  (AL'lius,)  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhe¬ 
torician,  born  at  Hadriani,  in  Bithynia,  about  117,  or,  as 
some  say,  in  129  A.D.,  was  a  pupil  of  Polemon  and  He- 
rodes  Atticus.  He  became  a  resident  of  Smyrna,  and 
after  that  city  had  been  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  in  178 
A.D.,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  to  re¬ 
build  it.  He  was  very  vain  of  his  eloquence,  and  com¬ 
pared  himself  to  Demosthenes.  His  orations,  many  of 
which  are  extant,  have  little  merit  except  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  words. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Philostratus,  “Vita 
Sophistarum.” 

Aristides  of  Athens  was  the  author  of  an  apology 
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for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  or  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Hadrian  about  125  A.D.,  and  is  not 
extant. 

Aristides  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  writer  of  fiction,  lived 
in  the  second  century  b.c.  He  wrote  tales  called  “Mile- 
siaca,”  (M^aw/ca.) 

Aristides  of  Thebes,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  a 
contemporary  of  Apelles,  flourished  between  360  and 
330  b.c.  He  excelled  in  expression,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  the  first  painter  that  expressed  the  passions 
and  movements  of  the  soul.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
stormed  Thebes,  he  saw  and  appropriated  a  picture  by 
Aristides  of  the  sack  of  a  city.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
eminent  painter  Nicomachus. 

A-ris-ti'des  Quin-til-i-a'nus,  a  Greek  writer  on 
music,  of  an  uncertain  period.  He  quotes  Cicero,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  treatise  “  On  Music”  is  extant,  and 
is  highly  prized. 

A-ris'tl-on,  ['A piartuv,]  otherwise  called  Athe'nion, 
a  Greek  philosopher,  who  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
become  the  allies  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans. 
About  the  same  time  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens, 
the  people  of  which  he  cruelly  oppressed.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Sulla  at  the  capture  of  Athens  in  86  B.c. 

Aristipp  or  Aristippe.  See  Aristippus. 

Ar-is-tip'pus,  [Gr.  ’Apiomnrog;  Fr.  Aristippe,  ftris'- 
t£p' ;  Ger.  Aristipp,  i-ris-tip',]  a  celebrated  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  was  born 
at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  about  425  B.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Socrates,  but  differed  from  him  widely  in  his  principles 
and  life.  He  passed  some  years  at  the  court  of  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Syracuse,  and  travelled  extensively.  His  system 
of  philosophy  favoured  the  free  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasure,  and  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  pleasure  as 
the  chief  object  of  life,  although  he  observed  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
courtesan  Lais.  His  works,  if  he  wrote  any,  are  not 
extant ;  but  concurrent  traditions  enable  us  to  form  a 
probable  estimate  of  his  character  and  opinions.  He 
neglected  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  and 
avoided  public  affairs.  His  versatility,  equanimity,  and 
faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  varieties  of  fortune 
and  circumstance  are  noticed  by  Horace,  who  says, 
felicitously, 

“  Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res.”* 

A  number  of  his  sharp  sayings  and  repartees  are  re¬ 
corded  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  When  King  Dionysius 
remarked  that  the  philosophers  seek  the  favour  of  the 
rich,  but  the  rich  do  not  pay  court  to  philosophers,  Aris¬ 
tippus  said,  “  That  is  because  the  philosophers  know  what 
they  need,  while  the  rich  do  not  know.”  He  was  living 
in  366  B.c.  After  his  death  his  doctrines  were  propa¬ 
gated  by  his  daughter  Arete,  and  by  her  son  Aristippus. 
Wieland  wrote  a  romance  of  “  Aristippus  and  his  Con¬ 
temporaries,”  (“Aristipp  und  seine  Zeitgenossen,”  4 
vols.,  1800-02.) 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy;”  F.  Mentz,  “Aristippus  Philoso- 
phus  Socraticus,  sive  de  ejus  Vita,”  etc.,  1719;  H.  Kunhardt, 
‘  Dissertatio  philosophico-historica  de  Aristippi  Philosophia  morali,” 
1795;  Sextus  Empiricus,  “Adversus  Mathematicos ;”  Diogenes 
Laertius. 

Aristippus  the  Younger,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  whose  doctrines  he  pro¬ 
fessed.  He  flourished  about  360  B.c. 

Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  was  defeated  by  Aratus 
and  killed  about  242  b.c. 

A-ris'to  or  A-ris'ton,  [’A pioruv,]  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century 
B.c.  Some  ancient  critics  ascribed  to  him  the  work  “  On 
Wholesome  Diet,”  which  has  often  been  included  among 
the  works  of  Hippocrates. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  phi 
losopher,  lived  about  30  b.c. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristocles,  was  an 
Athenian  and  the  father  of  Plato. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Ceos,  a  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher,  succeeded  Lycon  as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 


ab  mt  230  b.c.  His  works  are  lost.  According  to  Cicero, 
they  gave  evidence  of  a  refined  and  elegant  mind. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Chios,  (surnamed  the  Si'ren, 
for  his  persuasive  eloquence,)  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  lived  about  275  B.C.  He  opened 
a  school  at  Athens,  and  lectured  on  ethics,  which  he 
considered  the  only  part  of  philosophy  worthy  of  study. 
He  did  not  follow  strictly  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  but 
taught  that  the  highest  good  consisted  in  indifference 
to  everything  except  virtue  and  vice.  His  works,  if  he 
wrote  any,  are  not  extant. 

See  N.  Saal,  “  Commentatio  de  Aristone  Chio,”  1852. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Cyrene,  was  the  chief  of  the 
democratic  party  in  a  civil  war  which  occurred  at  Cyrene 
about  403  B.c. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Pella,  the  reputed  author  of 
a  Greek  work  called  a  “  Dialogue  between  Papiscus  and 
Jason,”  which  was  probably  written  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  and  is  not  extant.  It  was  designed  to  prove  that 
the  prophecies  concerning  Christ  apply  to  Jesus,  and 
was  commended  by  Origen. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eupon- 
tid  or  Proclid  line,  a  son  of  Agesicles,  ascended  the 
throne  about  560  B.c.,  and  after  a  long  reign  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Demaratus. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  a  Spartan  sculptor,  who  made 
a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  noticed  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived  about 
330  B.c.,  was  a  son  of  Aristides  of  Thebes,  and  was  the 
master  of  Euphranor. 

Aristo,  (Titus,)  a  Roman  jurist  of  the  time  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  was  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  speaks 
highly  of  his  virtue  and  learning. 

Aristobule.  See  Aristobulus. 

A-ris-to-bu'lus,  [Gr.  ’ApioToftovTuog  ;  Fr.  Aristobule, 
i'rfes'to'biil',]  a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  330  B.c., 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  which  he  had  accompanied.  This  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  not  extant,  had  a  high  reputation,  and  was 
used  as  a  guide  by  Arrian.  Plutarch  and  Lucian  men¬ 
tion  an  Aristobulus  of  Cassandria,  who  was  probably  the 
same  person. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Gr:ecis.” 

Aristobulus,  a  Jew  and  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
and  his  successor,  (181-117  B.c.)  He  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  law'  of  Moses. 

Aristobulus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Man- 
amne,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  educated.  Having  been 
accused  of  a  plot  against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  death 
about  1  B.C. 

Aristobulus  the  Younger,  a  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  passed  his  life  in  a  private  station.  He  died 
after  44  A.D. 

Aristobulus,  a  son  of  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  Nero  about  55  A.D. 

Aristobulus  I.,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  a  son  of 
Joannes  Hyrcanus,  at  whose  death,  in  107  B.c.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Josephus,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  lie  died 
in  105  B.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander 
Jannaeus. 

Aristobulus  II.,  a  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  obtained  the  throne  about  70  B.c.,  after  he  had 
defeated  his  brother  Hyrcanus.  In  63  B.c.  Pompey  took 
Jerusalem,  placed  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  and  carried 
Aristobulus  as  a  captive  to  Rome.  He  escaped  in  the 
year  57,  renewed  the  war  in  Judea,  and  was  retaken. 
Having  been  released  by  Caesar  in  49  B.c.  and  sent  home 
to  fight  against  Pompey,  he  was  poisoned  by  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  latter. 

Aristobulus,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
brother  of  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod.  He  was  made 
high-priest  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod  in  35  b.c. 

Aristocle.  _  See  Aristocles. 

A-ris'to-cles,  [Gr.  ’Apiaro*^  ;  Fr.  Aristocle,  t'r£s'- 
tok’l',]  a  sculptor  of  Cydonia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  500  or  600  B.c.  Pausanias  says  he  was  among 
the  most  ancient  sculptors  of  Greece. 


*  “All  fortune  fitted  Aristippus  well.” — Creech. 
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Aristocles,  a  Greek  physician,  lived  probably  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  Some  of  his  formulas  have 
been  preserved  by  Galen. 

Aristocles  of  Messana  or  Messina,  a  Greek  Peripa¬ 
tetic  philosopher,  lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
He  wrote  on  Ethics,  etc. 

Aristocles  of  Pergamus,  a  rhetorician  and  Peripa¬ 
tetic  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Herodes  Atticus. 
He  flourished  between  ioo  and  135  a.d. 

Aristocles  of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  grammarian,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Strabo. 

Aristocles  of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Canachus,  lived  about  400  b.c. 

Aristocrate.  _See  Aristocrates. 

Ar-is-toc'ra-tes  L,  King  of  Arcadia,  lived  about 
770  B.C. 

Aristocrates  II.,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  about  660  b.c.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  traitor. 

Aristocrates,  [Gr.  ’ ApioTonparric ;  Fr.  Aristocrate, 
t'r&s'to'kRSt',]  an  Athenian  politician,  was  a  member  of 
the  government  of  Four  Hundred  formed  in  41 1  b.c., 
which  he  aided  Theramenes  to  subvert  He  wras  one  of 
the  ten  generals  chosen  in  407,  and  one  of  those  who 
commanded  at  Arginusae  in  406  B.c.  He  was  put  to 
death  for  his  conduct  at  this  battle. 

Aristocrates,  a  Greek  physician  mentioned  by  Ga¬ 
len,  lived  probably  between  100  B.c.  and  100  A.D. 

Aristocrates,  a  Greek  historian,  was  a  native  of 
Sparta,  and  appears  to  have  lived  later  than  188  B.c. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Laconia,  which  is  not 
extant. 

Aristodeme,  the  French  of  Aristodemus,  which 
see. 

Ar-is-to-de'mus,  [Gr.  ’A piaTodTjfiog;  Fr.  Aristodeme, 
S'ris'to'dim',]  a  Greek  painter  of  the  fourth  century 
B.c.,  was  the  father  of  two  more  eminent  painters,  Aris¬ 
tides  of  Thebes  and  Nicomachus. 

Aristodemus,  a  tragic  actor  of  Athens,  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  was  an  opponent  of  Demosthenes. 

Aristodemus,  a  Greek  statuary,  lived  about  300  B.c., 
and  made  a  statue  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Babylon. 

Aristodemus  of  Caria,  a  Greek  painter,  lived  about 
50  a.  D. 

Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Cuma,  in  Italy,  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  of  Rome.  He  was 
killed  by  conspirators  about  490  B.c. 

Aristodemus,  a  general  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
gained  several  victories,  and  became  King  of  Messenia 
about  730  b.c. 

Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  a  general  of  Antigonus, 
King  of  Asia,  who  sent  him  in  315  b.c.  to  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  to  oppose  Cassander.  He  took  several  fortified 
places. 

Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  pupil 
of  Aristarchus,  lived  about  100  b.c.  His  works  are  all 
lost. 

Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  a  grammarian,  a  relation  of 
the  preceding,  taught  at  Rome  about  80  b.c.  The  great 
Pompey  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Aristodemus,  a  Spartan  soldier  who  escaped  from 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  in  480  b.c.  and  was  stigma¬ 
tized  as  a  coward.  To  retrieve  his  honour  he  fought 
with  signal  bravery  at  Plataea,  where  he  was  killed, 
479  B.c. 

Ar-is-tc-gl'ton  or  Aristogei'ton,  [Gr.  ’ApLoroye'iTuv,] 
an  Athenian,  who  conspired  with  Harmodius  against 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  See  Harmodius. 

Aristogiton,  an  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue, 
who  was  surnamed  the  “  Dog,”  and  was  a  political  op¬ 
ponent  of  Demosthenes.  His  orations  are  not  extant. 

Aristogiton,  a  Greek  statuary,  lived  about  400  B.C. 

Ar-is-to-la'us,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  a  son  and 
pupil  of  Pausias  of  Sicyon,  lived  about  300  b.c.  His  style 
was  remarkable  for  severity. 

Ar-is-tom'a-ehus,  [Gr.  ’Apurropaxoi  ;  Fr.  Aristo- 
maque,  £/r£s/to/m£k',j  a  Greek  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of 
bees.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon. 

Aristomaque.  See  Aristomachus. 


Ar-is-to-me'des,  [Gr.’A piaToprtdrjg  ;  Fr.  AristomEde, 
i'r&sTo'm&d',]  a  sculptor  of  Thebes,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pindar,  who  dedicated  a  statue  of  Cybele  made  by 
this  artist. 

Aristomene.  JSee  Aristomenes. 

Ar-is-tom'e-nes,  [Gr.  ’ApurropiEVTic;  Fr.  AristomEne, 
£/r£s/to/mAn/,]  a  Messenian  general,  famous  for  his  daring 
exploits,  commanded  the  Messenians  in  the  war  against 
the  Lacedsemonians  which  began  in  685  b.c.  and  ended 
in  668  b.c.,  when  the  Messenians  emigrated  to  Sicily. 
The  memory  of  Aristomenes  was  perpetuated  by  songs 
and  annual  sacrifices  for  many  centuries. 

SeeJouRDAN,  “Histoired’Aristom&ne,”  1749;  Norrmann,  “Aria- 
tomenes  Messenius  vir  heroicus,”  1690. 

Aristomenes,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  lived  about 
420  b.c.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Ar-is-to-nFcus  of  Alexandria,  »  grammarian  and 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  His  works  zre  not  extant. 

Aristonicus  [’Apicrrovwcof]  of  Marathon,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  orator,  who  co-operated  with  Demosthenes  against 
the  Macedonian  party.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
public  men  whom  the  Athenians  deliveied  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  Antipater,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  in  322  B.c. 

Ar-is-ton'i-das,  a  Greek  statuary,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  by  a  combination  of  different  metals,  imitated  the 
complexion  of  the  human  face. 

Ar-is-ton'o-us  [’A pLorovoog]  or  A-ris'to-nus  [’Apia- 
rovovg ]  of  Aigina,  a  Greek  statuary  of  uncertain  epoch. 

Ar-is-ton'y-mus,  [’Apiorw^upof,]  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  His  works  are 
not  extant. 

Aristophane.  See  Aristophanes. 

Ar-is-toph'a-nes,  [Gr.  ’Apiaroipdvrjg  ;  Fr.  Aristo¬ 
phane,  tT^s'to'ftn',]  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Greece,  was  born  about  444  b.c.,  and  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  an  Athenian  by  birth.  He  produced 
in  427  his  first  comedy,  “The  Feasters,”  which  is  not  ex¬ 
tant.  His  next  work  was  “  The  Babylonians,”  (426,)  in 
which  he  attacked  Cleon,  a  powerful  demagogue,  who  was 
his  personal  and  political  enemy.  He  also  lashed  and 
ridiculed  Cleon  with  great  success  in  “  The  Knights”  or 
“  Demagogues,”  which  gained  the  prize  in  424  B.c.  and 
is  esteemed  one  of  his  most  admirable  works.  It  is  said 
that  Aristophanes  acted  the  part  of  Cleon  in  this  drama, 
as  no  other  actor  was  bold  enough  to  personate  him. 

Among  his  master-pieces  is  “The  Clouds,”  (423,)  a 
powerful  satire  against  the  Sophists,  which,  however,  was 
not  successful  in  gaining  the  first  prize.  In  this  play  he 
ridiculed  and  misrepresented  Socrates,  whom  he  unjustly 
confounded  with  the  Sophists.  Plato,  in  his  “Apology,” 
identifies  Aristophanes  with  the  accusers  of  Socrates, 
and  with  those  who  excited  the  popular  prejudice  against 
him  as  a  skeptic  and  a  corrupter  of  the  youth. 

Aristophanes  was  the  author  of  about  fifty  comedies, 
of  which  eleven  are  extant,  viz. :  “  The  Acharnians,” 
(425  b.c.  ;)  “The  Knights,”  (424 ;)  “The  Clouds,”  (423 ;) 
“The  Wasps,”  which  gained  the  first  prize;  “The 
Peace,”  (419 ;)  “  The  Birds,”  (414 ;)  “  Lysistrata ;”  “  Thes- 
mophoriazusae,”  (41 1 ;)  “Plutus,”  (408;)  “The  Frogs,” 
(395;)  and  “The  Female  Orators,”  (392  b.c.)  He  is 
praised  for  his  wit,  comic  humour,  originality,  good 
sense,  and  fidelity  in  the  delineation  of  Athenian  man¬ 
ners.  His  style  is  considered  a  model  of  Attic  purity. 
He  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  “Banquet”  of 
Plato,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  his 
comedies.  “The  Acharnians,”  “The  Knights,”  “The 
Birds,”  and  “The  Frogs”  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  Hookham  Frere.  He  died  probably  about 
380  B.C. 

See  Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece,”  iv.  250;  H.  T.  Rot- 
SCHer,  “Aristophanes  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1827;  H.  Pol,  “Disser- 
Latio  de  Aristophane,”  1834;  C.  F.  Ranke,  “Commentatio  de  Aris- 
tophanis  Vita,”  1845. 

Aristoph'anes  of  Byzantium,  a  celebrated  gram¬ 
marian  and  critic,  called  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  of  criticism,  flourished  between  250  and  200  B.C. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Callimachus  and  Zenodotus,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  famous  Aristarchus,  and  keeper  of  the  royal 
library  at  Alexandria.  The  invention  of  the  Greek  sys¬ 
tem  of  punctuation  and  accents  is  attributed  to  him. 
Among  his  works,  which  are  all  lost,  except  small  frag- 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (2^*" See  Explanations,  p.  23. 1 
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mer.ts,  were  commentaries  on  Homer  and  on  other  poets. 
He  shares  with  Aristarchus  the  honour  of  establishing 
the  Alexandrine  canon  of  classic  writers. 

See  Schoell,  “  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

A-ris'to-phon  [’A pioro<f>C>v]  of  Azenia,  an  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  In  403  b.c.  he  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  confine  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
persons  whose  parents  were  both  free  citizens.  He  ex¬ 
erted  great  influence  in  the  state  throughout  a  career  of 
unusual  length.  In  355  b.c.  he  defended  the  law  of 
I  -eptines  against  Demosthenes. 

Aristophon  of  Colyttus,  an  influential  Athenian 
statesman,  younger  than  the  preceding,  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Demosthenes. 

Aristophon,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  whose  works  are 
lost,  except  small  fragments. 

Aristophon,  an  eminent  painter  of  Thasos,  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  was  a  brother  of  the  great  painter 
Polvgnotus. 

Aristote.  See  Aristotle. 

Aristoteles.  See  Aristotle. 

Aristotile,  i-r£s-tot'e-li,  [Fr.  Aristote,  Sh-^s'tot',] 
called  Fioravanti,  fe-o-ri-vin'tee,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Bologna  or  Venice.  By  the  invitation  of  the 
Czar  Ivan,  he  went  to  Moscow  about  1474.  He  re¬ 
paired  or  rebuilt  the  Kremlin,  and  erected  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  of  the  Assumption,  (1479,)  and  the  palace 
of  the  Belvedere,  (1497,)  at  Moscow.  He  wished  to 
return  to  Italy,  but  was  forcibly  detained  by  the  Czar. 
His  family  name  was  Alberti. 

See  Bavle,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Aristotile  or  Bastiano  da  San  Gallo,  bis-te-i'no 
di  sin  gil'lo,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  at 
Florence  in  1481,  was  a  nephew  of  Giuliano  and  An¬ 
tonio  San  Gallo,  and  a  pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino.  He 
excelled  in  perspective  and  architectural  painting,  and 
was  much  employed  in  decorations  for  festivals  and 
princely  entertainments.  Among  his  works  was  a  copy 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  cartoon  of  Pisa,  and  the  Expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise.  Died  in  1551. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

A-ris-to-tl'mus,  [Gr.  'A pioronpoc;  Fr.  Aristotime, 
t/r£s/to''t£m',]  a  tyrant  who  usurped  the  supreme  power 
of  Elis,  lived  about  250  b.c. 

Aristotle,  ir'is-tot’l,  [Gr.  ’A plototeXtjc;  Lat.  and  Ger. 
Aristot'eles;  Fr.  Aristote,  jFr^s'tot';  It.  Aristotile, 
&-r£s-tot'e-li ;  Sp.  Aristoteles,  &-r£s-to-ta'lSs  ;  Per- 
Jan  and  Arabic,  ARiSTATALfs,  i'ris'ti'ti'tess',]  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and,  if 
considered  with  respect  to  the  intellect  alone,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  man  that  ever  lived,  was  born  at 
Stagira,  (or  Stageira,)  in  Thrace,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Strymon,  384  B.c.  From  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  was  surnamed  the  Stagirite,  ( IrayeLpm jg.)* 

His  father,  Nicomachus,  who  was  physician  to  Amvn- 
tas,  King  of  Macedon,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  several  works  on  medicine  and  natural  history.  Being 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Aristotle  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  Proxenus,  who  had  him  carefully 
educated.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  visited 
Athens,  then  the  great  centre  of  Grecian  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  He  arrived  in  that  city  while  Plato 
was  absent  in  Sicily.  Aristotle,  however,  applied  him¬ 
self  meanwhile  to  such  sources  of  philosophic  instruc¬ 
tion  as  were  open  to  him;  and  as  soon  as  Plato  returned, 
he  became  his  pupil.  The  extraordinary  powers  and  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  evinced  by  the  young  Stagi¬ 
rite  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  his  master,  who  used 
to  call  him  the  “  Intellect”  of  his  school.  He  remained 
at  Athens  about  twenty  years.  He  seems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  his  illustrious  teacher  with  the  highest  respect, 
and  even  affection ;  but  he  did  not  accept  all  his  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and,  as  his  own  views  became  more  definite  and 
more  matured,  the  difference  between  the  philosophic 
systems  of  the  master  and  the  pupil  became  more  strongly 
marked.  This  divergence  of  opinion  appears  to  have 


•  Thus,  Pope,  in  his  ‘‘Temple  of  Fame,”  says, 

“  There,  in  a  shrine,  that  cast  a  dazzling  light, 
Sat,  fixed  in  thought,  the  mighty  Stagirite.” 


furnished  the  sole  foundation  for  the  stories  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  disagreement  between  the  two  philosophers,  and 
of  Aristotle’s  disrespect  and  ingratitude  towards  his 
great  teacher.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
twenty  years  above  referred  to,  Aristotle  commenced  a 
school  of  his  own,  in  which  he  gave  lessons  on  rhetoric 
and  other  subjects.  About  347  b.c.  he  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  Hermias,  the  prince  or  ruler  of  Atarneus, 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  to  visit 
his  court.  While  here,  he  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias.  But  this  prince  having  been 
assassinated  about  344  B.C.,  Aristotle  fled  with  his  wife 
to  Mitylene.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedon  to  become 
the  instructor  of  his  son,  Alexander.  In  the  letterf  which 
the  king  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  philosopher  on 
that  occasion,  he  says  (in  substance)  that  he  thanks  th* 
gods  not  so  much  that  they  have  given  him  a  son,  as 
that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  under  whose 
instructions  he  hopes  the  young  prince  may  become 
worthy  of  his  high  destiny.  Aristotle  appears  to  have 
been  always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  both  by 
Philip  and  Alexander.  The  latter,  indeed,  regarded  his 
master  with  an  affection  and  reverence  that  he  seems  to 
have  felt  for  no  other  mortal.  He  caused  to  be  rebuilt, 
at  Aristotle’s  desire,  the  city  of  Stagira,$  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Philip.  He  is  said 
not  only  to  have  given  him  eight  hundred  talents 
(more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars)  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  natural  history, 
but  to  have  procured  for  him,  during  his  campaigns, 
many  rare  animals  and  other  curiosities.  Alexander 
having  ascended  the  throne  in  336  B.c.,  Aristotle  soon 
after  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a  school  called 
the  Lyce'um,  from  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceius ,  (A vneiog.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  so  active 
and  restless  a  temperament  that  he  gave  his  lectures 
while  walking  up  and  down,  and  that  hence  his  school 
was  called  the  “  Peripatetic  School,”  (from  nepnraTeo,  to 
“walk  about.”)  Others  say  that  the  term  was  derived 
from  6  nepLiraToc,  {i.e.  “the  walk,”)  a  name  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  given  to  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught. 
The  new  school  was  largely  attended,  and  numbered 
among  its  scholars  many  distinguished  men,  including, 
among  others,  Callisthenes,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
Theophrastus. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Aristotle,  being  regarded 
by  many  of  the  Athenians  with  distrust  as  the  friend  of 
Macedon,  was,  as  a  mere  pretext,  it  would  seem,  accused 
of  impiety.  Without  awaiting  his  trial,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  might  not,  as  he  said,  be  guilty  of  “  twice  sinning 
against  philosophy, ”§  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis,  in  Eu¬ 
boea.  Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

In  the  history  of  Western  civilization  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  any  other  philosopher  having  exerted  so  great 
and  so  permanent  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  as 
Aristotle.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  his  authority 
ivas  not  only  predominant,  but  almost  despotic,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  light  of  learning  had  penetrated,  whether 
in  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  or  Western  Asia.  During 
the  period  known  as  the  “  dark  ages,”  when  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  learning,  even  in  the  most  favoured  poi- 
tions  of  Christian  Europe,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  encouraged,  and  his  works  diligently  studied,  in  the 
Moslem  capitals  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  On  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Aris¬ 
totle  reigned  for  a  time  in  the  schools  without  a  rival. 
Dante  (1265-1321)  speaks  of  him  as  “the  master  of  those 
that  know 

“  Vidi  il  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno 

Seder  tra  filosofica  famiglia. 

Tutti  lo  miran,  tutti  onor  gli  fanno.”lt 

Inferno ,  canto  iv.,  L  131. 


t  See  Aulus  Gellius,  “  Noctes  Attic*,”  lib.  x. 
t  In  regard  to  this  subject  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  different  writers :  thus  much,  however,  may  be  regarded  ax 
certain,  that  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and  that  this  was  due  to  Aristotle’* 
influence  at  the  Macedonian  court. 

§  In  allusion  to  Socrates’  having  been  put  to  death  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

jl  “  I  saw  the  master  of  those  that  know,  sitting  amid  a  family  of 
philosophers;  all  gaze  upon  him,  all  do  him  honour.” 


i,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  Hr,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  m<5on; 
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Unfortunately,  his  influence,  like  that  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  had  come  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  au¬ 
thority  rather  than  of  reason  ;  and  that  great  reaction 
against  authority,  in  Christendom,  which  accompanied 
or  caused  the  Reformation,  did  not,  in  its  aggressive 
march,  spare  the  prescriptive  throne  of  the  Stagirite. 
For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Bacon, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  were  almost  universally  neglected 
among  the  learned  in  Europe.  Towards  the  close,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  last  century,  attention  was  again  directed  to 
them  by  several  distinguished  Germans,  including  Les-  . 
sing,  Wolf,  Schneider,  and  afterwards  more  particularly 
by  Hegel,  who  deemed  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Aristotle  worthy  of  the  profoundest  study.  Thus,  after 
having  been  for  ages  the  object  of  a  blind,  irrational  hom¬ 
age,  and  then  of  an  almost  equally  blind  and  irrational 
contempt,  the  time  is  near,  we  may  hope,  when  at  last 
he  will  be  estimated  at  his  real  worth  and  assume  his 
true  position  in  the  realm  of  intellect.  This  position, 
after  a  thorough  and  impartial  examination  of  his  various 
claims,  must  be  admitted  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior,  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  thought 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not  only  was  his  intel¬ 
lect  in  the  highest  degree  penetrating,  comprehensive, 
and  profound,  but  the  different  powers  of  his  mind  were 
so  justly  balanced,  that  he  seemed  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  each  of  the  various  departments  of  thought.  There 
was  scarcely  any  branch  of  learning  or  science  known 
to  the  ancients  to  which  he  did  not  make  important  con¬ 
tributions  ;  while  some  branches  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  created.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
logic,  and  brought  it  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
subsequent  philosophers  have  added  little  or  nothing  of 
any  value ;  and,  in  the  language  of  one  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  judge  of  such  questions,  he  is  “high  above 
comparison  with  any  subsequent  logician.”  (See  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  “  Logic,”  lecture  ii.,  p.  19). 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  also  the  father 
of  the  “science”  of  natural  history;  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  very  first  who  introduced  anything  like  a 
true  scientific  arrangement  into  this  department  of  study. 
Cuvier  has  called  attention  to  his  extraordinary  sagacity 
as  a  naturalist,  in  which  character  he  was  certainly  in 
advance  of  his  age  twenty-two  hundred  years.  “  He 
is,”  says  Cuvier,  “not  only  the  most  ancient  author  of 
comparative  anatomy  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  treated  this  branch 
of  natural  history  with  the  most  genius,  and  best  deserves 
to  be  taken  for  a  model.” 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  scientific  process  known 
as  “  Induction”  as  if  it  were  wholly  a  modern  invention. 
But  a  conception,  more  or  less  complete,  of  induction 
was  common  to  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Aristotle  evidently  refers  to  this  process  when,  in  his 
work  on  “  Metaphysics,”  he  says,  “  Science  begins  when 
from  a  great  number  of  experiences  one  general  concep 
tion  is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases.’ 
“Aristotle,”  says  one  who  has  evidently  studied  his 
works  with  great  care,  “  may  be  truly  styled  the  father 
of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  since  he  first  announced 
its  leading  principles,  and  announced  them  with  a  com¬ 
pleteness  and  precision  not  surpassed  by  Bacon  himself.” 
(See  G.  H.  Lewes’s  “Aristotle,”  p.  108.) 

The  moral  character  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been 
in  every  way  estimable.  In  his  friendships  he  was  warm 
and  constant.  He  appears  to  have  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  friend  and  patron  Hermias  with  a  deep 
and  devoted  affection.  Of  his  poetical  productions  there 
remains  a  beautiful  paean,  full  of  noble  simplicity  and 
pathos,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
loved  prince.  Besides  other  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  Athenians,  he  was  accused  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  Hermias.  Although  a  measure  of  Alexander’s 
aversion  and  hatred  to  Callisthenes  extended  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  latter  never 
lost  his  regard  and  affection  for  his  royal  pupil.  And  so 
far  was  he  from  furnishing  just  occasion  for  the  charge 
against  him  of  disrespect  and  ingratitude  to  Plato,  that 
he  shows  towards  his  great  master  an  affectionate  regard 
in  those  very  passages  wherein  he  expresses  his  dissent 
from  him.  While  clearly  intimating  that  Plato  is  dear 


to  him,  he  maintains  that  truth  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us 
than  any  personal  considerations.  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  is  the  true  origin  of  the  proverb,  “  Amicus  Plato, 
sed  magis  arnica  veritas,”  (“  Plato  is  dear,  but  truth  is 
more  dear.”)  He  did  not  accept  Plato’s  theory  of 
Ideas,  nor  the  doctrine  of  Reminiscence  which  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  theory.  (See  Plato.) 
Although  he  fully  recognises  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
spiritual  (or  immaterial)  Intelligence  as  the  creative 
power  of  the  universe,  there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  to 
show  that  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
this  expression  is  commonly  understood, — that  is,  the 
continuation  of  a  man’s  personal  identity  in  a  future 
state  of  existence. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Aristotle’s 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  these  treat  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  prove  the  universality  of 
his  genius.  They  may  be  divided  under  the  following 
heads  :  1.  Dialectics  and  Logic ;  2.  Physics ;  3.  Mathe¬ 
matics;  4.  Metaphysics;  5.  Ethics;  6.  Politics;  7.  Gvco 
nomics;  8.  Historical  Writings;  9.  Miscellaneous  Writ¬ 
ings.  The  best  edition  of  Aristotle’s  entire  works  is  that 
of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1831.  Of  the  earlier  editions,  the  first 
Aldine,  (Aldina  editio  princeps,)  published  at  Venice  in 
5  vols.,  (1495-08,)  is  the  most  valuable. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;’’  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Aris¬ 
totle,”  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1864;  Adolph  Stahr,  “  Aristotelia,”  1830; 
Ammonius,  “Vita  Aristotelis Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca 
Diogenes  Laertius;  Andreas  Schott,  “Vine  comparatec  -Aris- 
totelis  et  Demosthenis,”  1603;  F^lix  Ravaisson,  “  Essai  sur  la 
M&aphysique  d’Aristote,”  2vols.,  1837-46;  article  “  Aristote,”  in  the 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale,”  by  Dr.  Hoefer  ;  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;”  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Aristox&ne.  See  Aristoxenus. 

Ar-is-tox'e-nus  [Gr.  'kpiaTof-evog;  Fr.  Aristox£ne, 
t'rfes'tok'scfn']  of  Tarentum,  a  Greek  philosopher  ami 
writer,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  330  b.c.  He 
wrote  many  works,  which  are  lost,  and  three  extant 
books  on  music,  which  are  esteemed  valuable  and  are 
the  oldest  on  that  subject  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  rejected  the  arithmetical  system  of  Pythagoras  in 
music. 

Aristoxenus,  a  Greek  physician,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  opinions 
are  quoted  by  Galen. 

A-ris'tus  [*Apicrrof]  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  a  Greek 
historian  of  uncertain  date.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  lost.  Some  statements 
derived  from  his  work  have  been  preserved  by  Arrian 
and  Strabo. 

Aristus,  an  Academic  philosopher,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Antiochus. 
He  taught  philosophy  at  Athens,  where  Marcus  Brutus 
was  among  his  pupils,  and  where  Cicero  visited  him  in 

51  B.C. 

Ar-is-tyl'lus,  [Gr.  'A piorvAXog;  Fr.  Aristylle,  tfris'- 
t&l',]  a  Greek  astronomer,  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c. 

Arm,  A're-oo,  (Emilio,)  a  Venetian  sculptor  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

A-rl'us  or  A-rei'us,  popularly  called  A'ri-us,  [Gr. 
”Ap«of,]  the  founder  of  Arianism,  and  author  of  the 
reatest  schism  that  ever  divided  the  Christian  Church 
efore  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  at  Alexandria  by  the  patriarch  Peter, 
and  promoted  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  clergy  by 
the  patriarch  Alexander. 

The  controversy  which  arose  between  Alexander  and 
Arius  about  318  a.d.  caused  Constantine  to  summon 
the  first  general  council,  which  met  at  Nicaea  (or  Nice)  in 
325  A.D.,  and  condemned  with  great  unanimity  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Arius,  who  denied  that  the  Son  is  coeternal 
and  coessential  with  the  Father.  Arius,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  this  council,  was  exiled  to  Ulyricum  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  but  this  sentence  was  revoked  two  or  tnree  years 
later.  Arianism  spread  rapidly  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Synods  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem 
in  335  A.D. 

Soon  after  this  date  he  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but 
his  presence  excited  there  so  great  a  disturbance  that 
Constantine  recalled  him  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
Arians  were  numerous  and  powerful.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  avowed  his  submission  to  the  creed 
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adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  was  about  to  te 
restored  to  communion,  when  he  died  suddenly  near 
336  a.  D.  Authorities  differ  respecting  the  place  of  his 
death  and  many  events  of  his  life.  Arianism  was  patron¬ 
ized  as  the  religion  of  the  state  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  by  Valens.  The  contest  between  the 
Arians  and  Athanasians  (see  Athanasius)  raged  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  carnal  weapons  were  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  each  party  to  enforce  its  arguments.  The 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen¬ 
turies  were  nearly  all  Arians. 

The  sect  became  divided  into  two  portions,  called 
“  Hetero-ousians”  (who  were  strict  or  ultra- Arians)  and 
Semi-Arians  or  “  Homoiousians,”  who  admitted  the 
“  similar  essence”  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 

The  followers  of  Arius  were  often  called  Eusebians, 
from  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

See  Neander,  “  History  of  the  Christian  Church;”  Maimbourg, 
“  Histoire  de  l’Arianisme Stark,  “  Essay  on  Arianism,”  (in  Ger¬ 
man,)  1783;  G.  M.  Travasa,  ‘‘Storia  critica  della  Vita  di  Ario,” 
1748;  Eusebius,  “  Vita  Constantini ;”  Sozomen,  “  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica Epiphanius,  “Panarium;”  Theodoret,  “  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica;”  Reuterdahl,  “Memorabilia  Arii  ejusque  Hsereseos,”  1813. 

Arivey,  de  1’,  deh  lt're'v^',  (Pierre,)  a  French  comic 
writer,  born  at  Troyes,  flourished  about  1550-80, 

Arja,  a  German  spelling  of  Arya,  which  see. 

Arjfisp  or  Argiasp,  aR'jlsp',  a  king  of  Turan  or 
Tartary,  reigned  about  five  or  six  centuries  before 
Christ.  He  waged  war  against  Gushtasp,  King  of  Per¬ 
sia,  because  the  Persians  had  adopted  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Persian 
prince  Isfendiyar. 

See  Malcolm’s  “  History  of  Persia.” 

Arje,  aR'H&,  (R.  Jacob  Judah,)  a  learned  Spanish 
rabbi  and  antiquary,  born  about  1602,  resided  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works.  His  great  work 
called  “Tabnith  Hecal”  (“The  Model  of  the  Temple,” 
1642)  was  highly  esteemed. 

Arje  or  Arie,  (R.  Judah.)  See  Leo  of  Modena. 

Arjona,  de,  di  aR-Ho'ni,  (Manuel,)  a  Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Osuna  in  1761,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Seville.  He  became  doctoral  of  the  royal  chapel  of  San 
Fernando  at  Seville,  and  obtained  other  offices  in  the 
church.  He  wrote  an  “  Ode  to  the  Spanish  Nobility,” 
(“  Oda  a  la  Nobleza  Espanola,”)  and  other  poems  of 
some  merit,  none  of  which  were  published  during  his 
life.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Quintana,  “Tesoro  del  Pamaso  Espanol.” 

^Ar'ju-na,  Ar'joon,  or  Ar'jun,  [Hindoo  pron.  iir'- 
joo-na  or  ur'jdon,]  a  mythic  hero  among  the  Hindoos, 
supposed  to  represent  courage,  (or,  according  to  some 
writers,  prudence.)  He  was  a  companion  of  Krishna. 

Arkenholz.  See  Arckenholtz. 

Arkevolti,  aR-kl-vol'tee,  a  celebrated  Italian  rabbi, 
grammarian,  and  poet,  died  in  his  native  town  of  Padua 
in  16 1 1. 

Arkwright,  ark'rit,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  Englishman, 
whose  ingenuity  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  in  1732, 
and  was  a  barber  in  his  youth.  He  is  the  reputed  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  produced 
an  immense  extension  of  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the 
British  Empire.  He  set  up  the  machine  at  Preston  in  1 768, 
and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1769,  about  which  date  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Need  and  Strutt  of  Notting¬ 
ham.  In  1771  they  built  a  spinning-mill  on  the  Der¬ 
went  at  Cromford,  which  was  moved  by  water-power. 
This  enterprise  was  very  successful.  He  became  the 
roprietor  of  other  cotton-mills,  and  controlled  the  mar- 
et  of  cotton  yarn  for  some  years.  His  right  to  the 
patent  was  contested,  and  a  verdict  was  given  against 
him  in  1781;  but  his  business  continued  to  prosper.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  III.  in  1786.  Died  in  1792. 
It  is  stated  that  he  left  property  valued  at  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling. 

Arkwright  is  celebrated  not  only  as  an  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor,  but  also  as  the  founder  or  pioneer  of  the  factory 
system.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance.  “  It  required,”  says  Dr.  Ure,  “  a  man  of  Napo- 
»eon  nerve  and  ambition  to  subdue  the  refractory  tempers 
#f  workpeople  accustomed  to  irregular  paroxysms  of 


diligence,  and  to  urge  on  his  multifarious  and  intricate 
constructions  in  the  face  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  envy. 
Such  was  Arkwright,  who,  suffering  nothing  to  turn  aside 
his  progress,  arrived  gloriously  at  the  goal,  and  has  for¬ 
ever  affixed  his  name  to  a  great  era  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.” 

See  Dr.  Ure,  “  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,”  vol.  i.,  and 
“  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,”  p.  14 ;  “  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,  ”  vol.  ii. ;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1827,  (vol.  xlvi. ;) 
Baines,  “History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain;” 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Arkwright,  (Richard,)  the  only  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  was  born  in  1755,  and  inherited  excellent  talents  for 
business.  He  was  also  a  manufacturer  of  cotton,  and 
accumulated  an  immense  fortune,  which,  after  his  death, 
was  sworn  by  the  executors  to  exceed  one  million 
pounds ;  but  this  was  a  mere  statement  of  form :  his 
actual  wealth  was  far  beyond  that  sum.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  was  the  richest  commoner  of  England. 
He  was  well  versed  in  political  economy.  Died  in  1843. 

Arlanibceus,  aR-lS-ne-bo'ils,  (Filip,)  a  Swedish  his¬ 
torian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“Swedish  Arms,”  (“Arma  Suecica,”  1631.) 

Arlaud,  Ir'Io',  (BenoIt,)  a  Swiss  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Geneva,  worked  in  London.  Died  in  1719. 

Arlaud,  (Jacques  Antoine,)  an  eminent  miniature- 
painter,  born  at  Geneva  in  1668,  had  great  success  in  his 
art,  both  in  Paris  and  London.  He  formed  a  friendship 
with  Newton,  and,  after  his  return  to  Geneva,  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1746. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Ar-len'sis  de  Scu-da-lu'pis,  (Peter,)  an  alchemist, 
lived  in  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ar'ler  or  Arleri,  von,  fon  aR-la'ree,  (Peter,)  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  born  in  Bologna  about  1333,  exercised  his  art  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  at  Prague,  where  he  was  for 
thirty  years  engaged  on  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Vitus,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style.  He  was  living  in  1386. 

Arles-Dufour  iRl'du'fooR',  (Jean  Barth£lemy,) 
a  French  political  economist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1805.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  trade.  Died  at  Cannes, 
January  12,  1872. 

Arlmcourt,  d’,  dtR'ltN'kooR',  (Victor,)  Vicomte, 
a  French  poet  and  novelist,  born  near  Versailles  in  1789. 
He  was  appointed  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State  by 
Napoleon  1.  He  published  in  1818  an  epic  poem  called 
“  Charlemagne,  ou  la  Caroleide.”  His  most  popular  ro¬ 
mance  is  “  Le  Solitaire,”  (1825.)  His  style  is  eccentric, 
and  not  approved  by  the  critics.  Died  in  1856. 

Arlington,  Earl  of.  See  Bennet. 

Arlotti,  aR-lot'tee,  (Decio,)  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Reggio;  died  in  1759. 

Arlotti,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest,  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arlotti,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arlotti,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Reg¬ 
gio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  a 
work  on  Bleeding  in  Fevers. 

Arlotti,  (Ridolfo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Reggio, 
in  Lombardy,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Tasso,  and  had  a  fair  reputation  as  a 
poet.  Among  his  works  was  a  poem  on  the  Conquest 
of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Died  in  1613. 

Arlotto,  aR-lot'to,  called  II  Piovano,  41  pe-o-vl'no, 
( “  The  Curate,” )  or  Arlotto  Mainardi,  aR-lot'to  ml- 
naR'dee,  a  celebrated  Italian  wit,  born  at  Florence  in 
1396,  was  originally  a  wool-comber,  but  afterwards  took 
holy  orders,  and  travelled  extensively.  He  was  a  favour¬ 
ite  with  sovereigns  for  his  bonmots,  which  have  been 
published  at  various  times  and  in  different  languages. 
He  died  about  1483. 

Ar-lo'tus  or  Ar'lot  de  Pra'to,  an  ecclesiastic,  born 
probably  in  Tuscany,  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  first 
Concordance  of  the  Bible.  Died  at  Paris  in  1287. 

Arluno,  aR-loo'no,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  historian,  who  lived  at  Milan  about  1500,  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  history  of  his  native  city,  (“  Historia 
Patriae,”)  which  was  never  printed. 

Arluno,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  brother  of  the  above. 
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was  a  physician  of  eminence.  He  practised  at  Milan, 
and  wrote  several  medical  works. 

Arma,  aR'mji,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  in  Piedmont.  He  was  appointed  first 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1553,  and  had  a  re¬ 
spectable  reputation  as  a  medical  writer. 

Armagnac,  d’,  diR'mtn'ytk',  (Bernard,)  Count, 
Constable  of  France,  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate 
in  1391.  He  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  skilful 
in  war.  He  became  the  head  of  the  league  formed  in 
1410  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  against  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  civil  war 
which  raged  between  the  “  Armagnacs”  and  the  “  Bur¬ 
gundians.”  (See  Charles  VI.)  Called  by  Queen  Isabeau 
to  defend  the  kingdom  agamst  the  English  in  1415,  he 
insisted  on  being  appointed  constable  and  chief  minister. 
Having  obtained  these  offices,  he  treated  the  royal  family 
with  contempt,  and  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  peo- 
le  of  Paris  by  his  tyranny.  In  1418  Paris  was  taken 
y  the  Burgundians,  who  massacred  the  Count  of  Ar¬ 
magnac,  with  many  of  his  partisans. 

See  Rymer,  “Foedera  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  I.,  Count  of,  succeeded  to  his 
county  in  1319,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
service  under  the  kings  Philip  of  Valois,  John,  and 
Charles  V.,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  movements  of  those  sovereigns.  Died  in  1373. 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  III.,  Count  of,  was  a  brother  of 
Bernard,  and  grandson  of  Jean  I.  He  was  appointed 
captain-general  in  1385,  and  commanded  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Milan  from  Galeazzo  Visconti  in 
1391.  He  was  killed  in  battle  before  he  reached  Milan, 
in  the  same  year. 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  IV.,  Count  of,  succeeded  his 
father  Bernard  VII.  in  1418,  taking  sides  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  against  Charles  VII.  He  assumed  independent 
powers,  but  was  subdued  by  Louis  XI.  (then  dauphin) 
in  1444,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Died  in  1450. 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  V.,  Count  of,  a  son  of  Jean 
IV.,  was  born  about  1420.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  for  incest,  and  was  notorious  for  various 
crimes.  He  joined  the  League  of  the  Public  Good  in 
rebellion  against  Louis  XI.  about  1465.  After  this  rebel¬ 
lion  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  he  again 
revolted.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed  by  the 
royal  troops  in  1473. 

Armand,  tR'mSN',  (Alfred,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  built  railway-stations  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Amiens,  Paris,  Calais,  etc.  Died  June  29,  1888. 

Armand,  (Charles,)  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  d$h 
It  roo'&'re',  a  French  officer  who  served  in  the  American 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  died  in  France  in  1793. 

Armand,  (Franqois  Huguet,)  a  celebrated  French 
comedian,  born  at  Richelieu  in  1699,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1765. 

Armand  de  Bourbon.  See  Contl 

Armandi,  aR-mtn'dee,  (Pierre  Damien,)  a  general 
born  at  Fusignano,  in  Italy,  in  1 778.  He  served  in  the 
French  army  during  the  empire,  and  obtained  on  th<r 
field  of  Bautzen  (1813)  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the 
restoration  of  1815  he  was  governor  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte.  He  fought  for  the  Italian  insurgents 
in  1848-49,  and  commanded  the  artillery  at  Venice.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Military  History  of  Ele¬ 
phants,”  (“  Histoire  Militaire  des  FJephants,”  1843.) 
Died  in  1855. 

Armani,  aR-m&'nee,  or  Armanni,  aR-miin'nee,  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista,)  an  excellent  Italian  improvisatore, 
born  in  Venice  in  1768,  performed  in  many  cities  of 
Italy,  and  held  several  civil  offices  under  Napoleon  in 
his  native  country.  He  translated  into  Italian  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  “  Geraus  of  Christianity”  and  “  Martyrs,”  and 
wrote  two  dramas  which  added  nothing  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1815. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Armani,  (Piermartire,  pe-^R-maR'te-ri,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  near  Mddena  in  1613;  died  in  1669. 

Armann,  aR'm&n,  (Vincenz,)  called  by  the  Italians 
Vincenzo  Arm  anno,  a  Flemish  landscape-painter  of 
great  ability,  worked  a  number  of  years  at  Rome,  and 


painted  in  oil,  fresco,  and  distemper.  Died  at  Venice  in 
1649. 

Armansperg,  von,  fon  aR'miin-sp£RG/,  (Joseph  Lud¬ 
wig,)  Count,  a  liberal  German  statesman,  born  at  Kot- 
zing,  in  Bavaria,  in  1787.  He  attended  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  and  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties  in  1S25.  lie  became  minister  of  finances  in  1826, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1828.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  the  regency  formed 
for  Oth o,  King  of  Greece,  who  was  a  minor.  lie  directed 
the  affairs  of  Greece  until  February,  1837.  Died  in  1853. 

Armati,  aR-mU'tee,  (Salvino,  sil-vee'no,)  a  Floren¬ 
tine,  who  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  spectacles. .  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  His  epitaph,  preserved  by  L.  de 
Migliore  in  “Firenze  Illustrata,”  designates  him  as  the 
inventor  of  spectacles,  and  dates  his  death  in  1317.  Vanni 
del  Busca,  who  wrote  in  1299,  mentions  spectacles  as  a 
recent  invention. 

Armelle,  f  R'mSl',  (Nicole,)  a  French  mystic,  born  in 
1606,  was  celebrated  for  her  piety.  Her  life  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  School  of  the  Pure  Love  of 
God,”  (Paris,  1704.)  Died  in  1671. 

See  Zimmbrmann’s  “Solitude.” 

Armellini,  aR-m£l-lee'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  patriot 
and  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1780. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roman  republic  formed 
under  French  influence  in  his  youth,  and  continued  to 
be  a  republican  to  the  last.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government  formed  at  Rome  in  1848,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  three  to  whom  the  executive 
power  was  confided  in  1 849.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
pope  by  the  F rench  army  he  went  into  exile.  Died  in  1 863. 

Armellini,  (Mariano,)  an  Italian  monk,  antiquary, 
and  writer,  born  at  Ancona  about  1662;  died  in  1 737- 

Armenini,  aR-mi-nee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Faenza,  published  in  1587  “True 
Precepts  of  Painting,”  (“Veri  Precetti  della  Pittura.”) 

Armero  y  Peneranda,  aR-m&'ro  e  pi-nk-rin'di, 
(Francisco,)  a  Spanish  admiral  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine  several  times 
between  1840  and  1850,  and  chief  admiral  in  1855. 
He  succeeded  Narvaez  as  prime  minister  in  1857. 

Armessin,  de  1’,  deh  13R'm4's&N',  (Nicolas,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1684.  Pie  engraved 
portraits  and  history  with  success,  and  received  the  title 
of  engraver  to  the  king.  Died  in  1755. 

His  father,  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1640,  was  an 
engraver  of  inferior  skill. 

Armfelt  or  Armfeldt,  aRm'fllt,  (Carl,)  Baron  of 
an  eminent  Swedish  general,  born  in  Finland  in  1666. 
He  was  employed  by  Charles  XII.  to  defend  Finland 
against  the  Russians,  and  displayed  great  skill  and  valour 
in  a  battle  near  Storkyro,  in  1718,  but  was  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers.  Died  in  1736. 

Armfelt  or  Armfeldt,  (Gustaf  Mauritz,)  a  Swedish 
1  general  and  courtier,  born  in  the  province  of  Abo  in 
1757,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
a  favourite  of  Gustavus  III.,  and,  just  before  the  death 
of  that  king  in  1 792,  was  appointed  governor  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  In  1794  he  was  charged  with  treason  by  the 
regent,  who,  during  the  absence  of  Armfelt  on  a  mission 
to  Naples,  procured  a  sentence  of  death  against  him. 
He  was  restored  to  his  former  dignities  by  Gustavus  iy. 
in  1799,  and  appointed  governor-general  of  Finland  in 
1805.  In  1808  he  commanded  an  army  which  was  sent 
to  conquer  Norway,  but  failed.  He  entered  the  Russian 
service  in  1810,  and  obtained  several  high  offices.  Died 
in  1814. 

See  “Autobiography  of  G.  M.  Armfelt,”  1830. 

Ar'min  or  Ar'myn,  (Robert,)  an  English  actor  in 
Shakspeare’s  company,  licensed  in  1603.  He  was  author 
of  a  small  work  called  “A  Nest  of  Ninnies,”  (1608,) 
which  is  of  little  value.  “The  Valiant  Welshman,”  a 
play,  (1615,)  is  attributed  to  him. 

Arminius.  See  Hermann. 

Ar-min'f-us,  (Fulgentius,  ful-jSn'shems,)  the  Latin 
name  of  an  Italian  writer  who  became  Bishop  of  Nusco 
in  1669. 

Ar-min'i-us,  [Dutch  pron.  aR-mee'ne-us,]  (Jacobus,) 
a  celebrated  Dutch  theologian,  from  whom  the  system 
of  theology  called  Arminianism  takes  its  name,  was  born 
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At  Oudewater  in  1560.  His  Dutch  name  was  Jacob  Har- 
mensen,  in  place  of  which  he  used  the  Latinized  form 
Arminius.  The  surname  Veteraquinas  (sometimes 
given  to  him)  was  derived  from  “Veteres  Aquae,”  the 
Latin  for  Oudewater.  He  was  educated  at  Marburg, 
Leyden,  and  Geneva,  1575-85,  visited  Rome  in  1586, 
and  was  ordained  a  minister  at  Amsterdam  in  1588.  He 
succeeded  Francis  Junius  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1603.  Before  this  date  he  had  entertained  doubts 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  had 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  In  1604  he  pro¬ 
pounded  tenets  on  grace  and  predestination  which  were 
opposed  by  Francis  Gomar  and  others  and  excited  a 
violent  controversy.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of 
Pelagianism,  but  he  denied  the  charge.  Among  his 
adherents  were  Grotius  and  Olden-Barneveldt.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Hague,  after  hearing  a  discussion 
between  Arminius  and  Gomar  in  1608,  declared  that  the 
difference  in  their  doctrines  was  of  little  importance.  A 
national  synod  was  convoked  to  settle  this  dispute ;  but, 
before  the  appointed  time,  Arminius  died  in  1609,  leaving 
several  able  theological  treatises,  which  were  published 
in  one  volume,  (1629.)  He  was  a  man  of  blameless  life 
and  moderate  temper.  His  device  was,  “  A  good  con¬ 
science  is  Paradise.”  The  national  synod  which  met  at 
Dort  in  1618  condemned  the  five  articles  of  the  Armin- 
ian  creed,  the  adherents  of  which  were  severely  perse¬ 
cuted  in  Holland  by  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
principles  of  Arminius  have  been  adopted  by  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists,  and  by  many  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Ar'mis-tead,  (Lewis  A.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  1846-47, 
and  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863. 

Armistead,  (Walker  Keith,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Virginia  about  1780.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
chief  engineer  to  the  army  on  the  Niagara,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Norfolk.  In  1828  he  was  breveted  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1836-37  commanded  in  the  war  against 
the  Florida  Indians.  Died  in  1845. 

Ar'mi-tage,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  painter, 
born  in  London,  May  20,  1817.  Pie  executed,  besides 
other  works,  some  excellent  frescos  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Died  May  24,  1896. 

Ar'mI-tage,  (William  Edmond,)  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  born  September  6,  1830,  in  New  York  city. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1849,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1852.  In  1866  he 
was  made  Assistant  Bishop,  and  in  1870  Bishop  of 
Wisconsin.  Died  in  New  York,  December  7,  1873. 

Armonville,  tR'mbN'v^l',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  FrenclT 
Jacobin  member  of  the  Convention,  born  at  Rheims  in 
1756  ;  died  in  1808. 

Arm'stead,  (Henry  Hugh,)  an  English  sculptor, 
designer,  and  draughtsman,  born  in  London,  June  18, 
1828.  He  executed  a  very  large  number  of  works  in 
widely  different  branches  of  decorative  art,  and  in  1879 
became  an  Academician. 

Armstrong,  (Sir  Alexander,)  polar  explorer, 
was  born  at  Crahan,  Ireland,  entered  the  royal  navy, 
and  served  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  spent 
five  years  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  made  the  northwest  passage  from  Behring  Strait 
to  Baffin’s  Bay.  He  served  in  the  Baltic  during  the 
war  with  Russia.  He  was  the  author  of  “  A  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage” 
and  “  Observations  on  Naval  Hygiene.”  Died  July 
5>  1899.  . 

Armstrong,  (George,)  M.D.,  a  brother  of  John  the 
poet,  gave  peculiar  attention  to  the  diseases  of  children, 
and  founded  a  dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  infant  pool 
in  London  in  1769.  Died  about  1780. 

Armstrong,  (George  Francis,)  an  Irish  poet,  born 
in  County  Dublin,  May  5,  1845.  He  was  educated  in 
Dublin  University,  winning  several  prizes  and  medals, 
and  in  1871  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 
English  literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  He  has 
published  several  volumes  of  poems,  besides  tragedies. 


etc.  His  brother,  Edmund  John,  (born  July  23,  1841  ; 
died  February  24,  1865,)  was  also  a  poet  and  philosopher 
of  much  promise,  whose  “Life  and  Letters,”  (1877,)  as 
well  as  his  poems  and  essays,  have  been  published  by 
Prof.  G.  F.  Armstrong. 

Armstrong,  (James,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown.  He  was  a  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  1793  to  1795.  Died  in  1795. 

Armstrong,  (John  or  Johnnie,)  the  hero  of  a  ballad 
in  Scott’s  “  Border  Minstrelsy,”  famous  for  his  freeboot- 
ing  expeditions  and  levies  of  black  mail  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Langholm.  He  was  hung,  by  order  of  James 
V.,  about  1529,  with  thirty -six  followers  who  had  come 
with  offers  of  service. 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  eminent  British  poet  and 
physician,  born  at  Castleton,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
about  1709.  He  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1732,  soon  after  which  he  settled  in  London 
and  practised  with  little  success.  He  published  anony¬ 
mously  in  1735  a  satirical  “Essay  for  Abridging  the 
Study  of  Physic ;”  and  in  1737,  “The  Economy  of  Love,” 
a  poem,  which  is  censured  for  indecency.  His  principal 
work  is  “The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,”  (1744,)  a  didac¬ 
tic  poem,  which  was  received  with  favour  by  eminent 
critics  of  that  age,  and  often  reprinted.  “  There  is  a  clas¬ 
sical  correctness  and  closeness  of  style  in  this  poem,” 
says  Dr.  Warton,  “that  are  truly  admirable,  and  the 
subject  is  raised  and  adorned  by  numberless  poetical 
images.”  (“Reflections  on  Didactic  Poetry.”) 

He  afterwards  produced  “Benevolence,  a  Poetical 
Epistle,”  (1751,)  “Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a  Young  Critic,” 
( 1 753,)  and  several  other  works.  He  was  physician  to 
the  army  in  Germany  from  1760  until  the  peace  of  1763, 
after  which  he  lived  on  half-pay.  In  1773  he  published 
a  volume  of  “Medical  Essays.”  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  poet  Thomson.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;" 
Chalmers,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  English  military  engineer, 
wrote  a  “History  of  Minorca,”  (1752.)  Died  in  1758. 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1758.  He  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
wrote  the  celebrated  “Newburg  Addresses,”  in  order  to 
obtain  redress  or  relief  for  the  officers  of  the  army.  He 
was  sent  as  minister  to  France  in  1804,  and  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  war  in  January,  1813.  For  his  ill  success  in 
defending  Washington  against  the  British,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  in  September,  1814.  He  died  in  1843.  (Allen 

says  i855-) 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  medical 
writer,  born  near  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
in  1784.  He  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  practised  with 
success  in  Sunderland.  In  1814  he  published  a  treatise 
on  “Puerperal  Fever.”  His  reputation  was  widely  ex¬ 
tended  by  “Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever,’* 
(1816,)  which  was  a  very  popular  work/  He  removed 
to  London  in  1818,  and,  though  rejected  at  his  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  obtained  great  profes¬ 
sional  success  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  also  a  popular 
lecturer  in  the  Webb  Street  School  of  Medicine,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders.  It  appears  that  he  expressed 
a  great  contempt  for  medical  learning,  and  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  reformer  of  the  science.  He  was  author  of  other 
works  besides  the  above-named.  Died  in  1829. 

See  “  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  J.  Armstrong,”  by  F.  Boott,  M.D., 
1834V - 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  prelate, 
born  near  Sunderland  in  1813.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  about  1853.  Died  in 
1856. 

Armstrong,  (Rev.  John,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer  of  much  promise,  born  at  Leith  in  1771,  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  and,  while  expecting  church  prefer¬ 
ment,  supported  himself  by  writing  for  periodicals.  Pie 
died  of  consumption,  induced  by  excessive  occupation, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Many  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  that  time. 


See  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1797. 
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Armstrong,  (Samuel  Chapman,)  was  born  at 
Wailuka,  Haw'aii,  January  30,  1839,  the  son  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  United  States 
as  a  captain  in  1862,  and  was  made  brevet  brigadier- 
general  in  1865.  For  two  years  he  commanded  col¬ 
ored  troops,  and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau  in  Virginia.  He  founded  and 
became  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute  in  1868.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  signal  success, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  negroes  and  Indians.  He 
died  at  Hampton,  May  11,  1893. 

Armstrong,  (Samuel  T.,)  a  noted  bookseller  of  Bos* 
ton,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  unexpired  term  occasioned  in  1836  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Davis  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Died  in  1850,  aged  sixty -six. 

Armstrong,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  British  subject,  boin  at 
Nymwegen,  was  twice  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  for  his 
adherence  to  the  royal  cause  ;  released  and  rewarded  at 
the  restoration,  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  court  as 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  an 
accomplice  in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  and  suffered  death 
in  1684,  under  circumstances  of  great  injustice.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  in  1689  reported  that  “his  execu¬ 
tion  was  illegal,  and  was  murder  under  pretence  of 
justice.” 

Armstrong,  (Sir  William  George,)  F.R.S.,  an 
English  engineer,  inventor  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1810.  He  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  hy¬ 
draulic  engines  for  the  use  of  mines,  etc.  About  1856 
he  invented  the  wrought-iron  rifled  cannon  which  bears 
his  name  and  is  extensively  used.  He  was  created 
Baron  Armstrong  in  1887.  Died  December  27,  1900. 

Armstrong,  (William  Joseph,)  an  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  divine,  born  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  in  1796. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  from  1824  to  1834.  He  was  lost  at  sea 
in  the  steamer  Atlantic  in  November,  1846.  A  volume 
Df  his  sermons,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Armyn,  (Robert.)  See  Armin. 

Arnaboldi,aR-na*bol'dee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
lyric  poet,  bornat  Milan,  December  19,  1827.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Versi”(i872)  which  display  unusual  talent. 

Arnal,  aR-nil',  (Juan  Pedro,)  a  learned  Spanish 
architect,  born  at  Madrid  in  1735.  He  was  appointed 
vice-director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  in  1774, 
and  director  of  architecture  in  the  same  Academy  in 
1786.  The  latter  appointment  was  made  by  the  king. 
Died  in  1805. 

Ar'nald,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  a 
fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  rector  of 
Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  in  1733.  His  principal  work 
is  a  “  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,” 
which  is  esteemed  judicious  and  valuable.  It  is  usually 
printed  as  a  continuation  of  the  commentaries  of  Lowth 
and  Patrick.  Died  in  1756. 

See  J.  Nichols,  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester.” 

Arnald,  (William,)  son  of  the  above,  and  preceptor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  for  twenty  years  insane, 
and  died  in  1802. 

Arnaldi,  aR-nil'dee,  (Enea,  i-na'i,)  an  Italian  count 
who  was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1716,  and  devoted  much  at¬ 
tention  to  architecture.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  theatres,  and  another  “On  Ancient  Basili¬ 
cas,  and  particularly  those  of  Vicenza,”  (“  Delle  Basiliche 
antiche,  e  specialmente  di  quella  di  Vicenza,”  176 7.) 

Arnaldo  (aR-nSl'do)  or  Arnold  of  Brescia,  bRgsh'J, 
{in  Latin,  Arnal'dus,  Arnul'phus,  or  Arnol'dus  Brix- 
ien'sis;  Fr.  Arnaud  (SR'nS')  de  Brescia,]  an  eloquent 
Italian  agitator  and  reformer,  was  born  at  Brescia  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Abelard  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
Italy  became  a  monk  and  preacher.  At  this  time  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  was  general  and  notorious.  He 
began  to  preach  openly  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  pos¬ 
sess  temporal  property  or  power,  and  ought  to  be  con¬ 


tented  with  their  tithes  and  the  free  offerings  of  the 
people.  His  doctrines  were  received  with  favour  by 
many  nobles  and  others,  and  produced  much  excite 
ment.  For  this  cause  he  was  banished  from  Italy  by 
Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1139.  He  retired  to  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  he  obtained  many  adherents. 

In  1143  tne  populace  of  Rome,  who  favoured  the 
opinions  of  Arnaldo,  revolted  against  the  pope.  On 
learning  this  event,  Arnaldo  went  to  Rome  and  raised 
there  the  standard  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  reform. 
Excited  by  his  harangues,  the  Romans  established  a 
senate,  defied  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  some 
of  the  more  violent  committed  great  excesses  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  cardinals.  The  pope, 
Eugenius  III.,  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in  1146.  His 
successor,  Adrian  IV.,  reduced  the  people  to  submis¬ 
sion  by  placing  Rome  under  an  interdict  in  1 154.  Arnaldo 
was  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  seized  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  delivered  him  to  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  1155.  His  vio¬ 
lent  enemy  Saint  Bernard  admits  that  his  morals  were 
pure. 

See  J.  D.  Koler,  “  Dissertatio  de  Arnoldo  Brixiensi,”  1743;  D 
H.  Franke,  “Arnold  von  Brescia,”  Zurich,  1825;  Hodgson,  “Re 
formers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867;  Guadagnini,  “  Difesa 
di  Arnoldo  da  Brescia,”  2  vols.,  1790;  D’Ach^ry,  “  Spicilegium 
Saint  Bernard,  “Epistoke;”  Beck,  “Arnold  von  Brescia;”  Qui- 
rin,  “Essai  historique  sur  Arnaud  de  Brescia,”  1848. 

Ar-nal'dus  Vil-la-no-va'nus,  [Fr.  Arnaud  de 
Villeneuve,  &R'no'  d$h  v£l'nuv';  It.  Arnaldo  di  Vil- 
lanova,  aR-nSl'do  de  v&l-U-no'vi,]  written  also  Arnal'¬ 
dus  Novicomen'sis,  a  celebrated  physician,  born 
about  1235.  He  studied  at  Paris,  at  Montpellier,  and 
in  Italy,  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  medical  and 
chemical  knowledge  of  his  day,  and  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  alchemy.  His  medical  essays  are  numerous,  as 
well  as  others  on  alchemy  and  religion.  He  incurred 
the  charge  of  heresy  at  one  time  for  his  religious  specu¬ 
lations.  He  was  also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs  by 
the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  died  in  1313  on  his 
way  to  Avignon  to  visit,  as  a  physician,  Clement  V.,  who 
had  sent  for  him. 

See  Campegius,  “Arnaldi  Vita;”  Pierre  Joseph  Haitze,  “Vie 
d’Arnauld,”  1719;  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus.” 

Ar'nall,  (William,)  a  political  pamphleteer,  editor 
of  the  “  British  Journal,”  “  Free  Briton,”  and  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s,  has  been  condemned  to 
notoriety  in  Pope’s  “Dunciad.”  He  died  about  1740. 

Arnaa  Magneeus.  See  Arni-Magnusson. 

Arnason,  aR'nd-son,  (Jon,)  a  Danish  jurist,  born  in 
Iceland  about  1727;  died  in  1777- 

Aruason,  (Jon,)  an  Icelandic  wrriter,  born  at  Hof  in 
1819.  He  published,  besides  several  biographies  and 
other  works,  “  Icelandic  Popular  Tales  and  Adventures,” 
(Leipsic,  1862-64,)  an  English  version  of  which  appeared 
in  1864.  Died  in  1888. 

Arnason,  (Magnus  Jon,)  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  born  in  Iceland  in  1665,  but 
studied  in  Copenhagen.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
faithful  but  rigid  ecclesiastical  ruler.  He  died  in  1 743. 

Arnau,  &R-n6w',  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Barcelona  in  1595,  excelled  as  a  colorist.  Died  in  1693. 

Arnaud,  SR'no',  (Daniel,)  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
ven9al  poet,  born  in  Perigord,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arnaud,  (Francois,)  a  French  abbe,  writer,  and 
critic,  born  near  Carpentras  in  1721.  He  published  in 
1754  a  “  Letter  on  Music  to  the  Count  de  Caylus,”  which 
was  received  with  favour.  He  wras  associated  with  M. 
Suard  as  joint  editor  of  the  “Journal  Etranger,”  (1760- 
62,)  and  of  the  “  Gazette  litteraire  de  l’Europe,”  (8  vols., 
1764-66.)  In  1771  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy,  and  became  reader  and  librarian  to  Monsieur, 
afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1784. 

Arnaud,  (George,)  a  jurist  and  classical  scholar,  of 
French  extraction,  born  at  Franeker,  in  Holland,  in  1711. 
Before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  excelled  as  a 
classical  antiquary  and  critic.  He  became  professor  of 
law  at  Franeker  in  1739,  and  died  in  1740,  leaving  seve¬ 
ral  critical  and  legal  works,  which  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion. 
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Arnaud,  (Henri,)  a  warlike  pastor  of  the  Waldenses, 
born  at  La  Tour  or  La  Torre,  in  Piedmont,  in  1641,  was 
noted  for  his  sagacity  and  ability  as  a  military  leader. 
He  led  a  successful  expedition  of  the  Waldenses,  (Vau- 
dois,)  who  in  1689  recovered  by  arms  their  homes,  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on 
account  of  their  religion.  In  their  march  among  or  over 
the  Alps  towards  their  native  valleys,  they  defeated  the 
French  armies  in  several  battles.  An  account  of  this 
expedition,  written  by  Arnaud,  was  published  in  English 
in  1827.  He  served  as  colonel  in  the  armies  of  the  allies 
'n  the  war  against  the  French  which  began  about  1702. 
Died  at  Schonberg  in  1721. 

Arnaud,  d’,  diR'na',  (Francois  Thomas  Marie 
Baculard — bi'kii'ltR',)  a  voluminous  French  writer  of 
plays,  n.wels,  etc.,  born  in  Paris  in  1718,  was  patronized 
in  his  youth  by  Voltaire.  He  afterwards  corresponded 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  who  addressed  to  him  some 
complimentary  verses.  His  biographers  record  with 
admiration  his  answer  to  Frederick,  who,  after  several 
atheists  had  just  professed  their  creed,  asked  the  opinion 
of  Arnaud  on  the  subject.  He  replied,  “  I  rejoice  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  a  being  greater  and  wiser  than 
kings.”  He  wrote  many  novels,  which  had  a  temporary 
popularity.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  essays  called  “  Recreations  of  the  Man 
of  Sensibility,”  (“  Les  Delassements  de  l’Homme  sensi¬ 
ble,”  12  vols.,  1784.)  Died  in  1805, 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Arnaud  de  Marsan,  f R'no'  deh  ml r'sSn',  a  Pro- 
ven5al  troubadour,  and  the  author  of  a  poem  illustrating 
the  society  of  the  age  of  the  troubadours. 

Arnaud  de  Nobleville.  See  Arnault  de  Noble- 

VILLE. 

Arnaud  de  Ronsil,  iR'nS'  deh  riN's&I'  or  r&N'se/ye, 
(George,)  a  skilful  French  surgeon,  born  about  1700, 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  treatment  of  hernia. 
He  practised  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London,  with 
a  high  reputation.  His  writings  are  praised  for  clear¬ 
ness  and  profoundness.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Disser¬ 
tation  on  Hernias,”  (2  vols.,  1749.)  Died  in  1774. 

Arnaud  de  Villeneuve.  See  Arnaldus. 

Arnauld,  tR'no',  (Ang£lique,)  called  also  Angd- 
lique  de  Saint-Jean,  SN'zhi'l&k'  deh  s&N'zhdN',  an 
eminent  nun,  born  in  1624,  wTas  a  niece  of  Marie  Ange- 
lique  and  a  daughter  of  Robert  Arnauld  d’Andilly. 
She  was  elected  prioress  of  Port-Royal  in  1669,  and  ab¬ 
bess  in  1678,  after  which  she  was  persecuted  by  the 
Jesuits.  She  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  piety  and 
learning,  and  it  is  stated  that  her  father  said,  “  All  my 
children  and  myself  are  fools  in  comparison  of  Ange- 
lique.”  She  was  the  principal  author  of  a  biographical 
work  called  “Memoires  pourservir  a  1’Histoired.e  Port- 
Royal,”  (3  vols.,  1742.)  Died  in  1684. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “  Port-Royal,”  and  Mary  Anne  Schimmel- 
penninck,  ‘‘Memoirs  of  Port- Royal,”  2  vols.,  1853. 

Arnauld,  (Antoine,)  procureur-general  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  and,  though 
a  Huguenot,  was  saved  from  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew  by  Catherine.  He  died  in  1585. 

Arnauld,  formerly  written  Arnaud,  (Antoine,)  sur- 
named  L’Avocat,  (la'vo'ki',)  or  “the  Advocate,”  a  cele¬ 
brated  orator,  born  in  Paris  in  1560,  was  the  most 
eloquent  French  pleader  of  his  day,  and  the  father  of 
the  eminent  Arnaulds  of  Port- Royal.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  procureur-general  in  1585.  His  most  celebrated 
speech  was  a  “  plaidoyer”  for  the  University  of  Paris 
against  the  Jesuits  in  1594,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  persecution  which  the  recluses  of 
Port-Royal  suffered  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1619, 
leaving  six  daughters  and  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
distinguished. 

Arnauld,  (Antoine,)  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a 
celebrated  theologian  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Paris  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1612,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding 
and  Catherine  Marion.  He  was  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  the  family  of  Arnauld,  and  was  sometimes 
called  “le  grand  Arnauld.”  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1641,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  about 
the  same  time.  In  1643  published  an  able  work  “  On 
Frequent  Communion,”  (“  De  la  frequente  Communion,”) 


which  made  a  powerful  impression,  and  gave  great 
<  ffence  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  always  a  deter¬ 
mined  antagonist.  This  work  produced  a  reform  in 
the  style  of  French  theologians,  and  set  an  example  of 
a  purer  taste,  which  was  soon  followed  by  Pascal  and 
Bossuet. 

In  the  controversy  respecting  grace  which  arose  be¬ 
tween  Jansenius  and  his  opponents,  Arnauld  became  a 
zealous  Jansenist.  He  passed  some  years  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  and  seclusion  of  Port- Royal,  (a  convent  near  Paris,) 
and  wrote  many  works  on  theology  and  philosophy.  In 
1656  he  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of  the  Sorbonne  for 
a  work  which  he  wrote  on  the  Jansenist  question.  This 
affair  gave  rise  to  the  “  Provincial  Letters”  of  Pascal,  for 
which  Arnauld  furnished  some  materials.  During  the 
persecution  to  which  his  party  was  exposed  from  1656 
to  1668,  he  lived  in  concealment.  He  published  in  1669 
“The  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church 
touching  the  Eucharist  defended  against  Sieur  Claude 
de  Charenton,”  which  added  to  his  reputation.  A  large 
part  of  it  was  written  by  Nicole.  He  sought  refuge  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  in  exile  in  1679,  after  which  he 
lived  in  various  cities  of  Flanders  and  Holland  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Brussels  in  1694. 

Arnauld  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  habits,  his  impetuosity,  and  his  industry.  Boileau 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  designated  him  “  the  most  learned 
mortal  that  ever  wrote,”  (“le  plus  savant  mortel  qui 
jamais  ait  ecrit.”)  His  fellow-worker  Nicole  having 
expressed  a  desire  for  repose  and  respite  from  their  long 
literary  and  dogmatical  strife,  Arnauld  exclaimed,  “  Will 
you  not  have  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?”  (“  N’aurez-vous 

pas  pour  vous  reposer  l’eternit6  toute  entiere  ?”) 

Among  his  works,  which  were  collected  in  a  good 
edition  of  forty-five  closely-printed  quarto  volumes, 
(1 775—83,)  are  “  La  Logique,  ou  l’Art  de  Penser,”  (1662,) 
an  excellent  treatise,  generally  called  “  The  Port-Royal 
Logic;”  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1667;)  a  “Treatise 
on  True  and  False  Ideas,”  (1683 — in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Malebranche ;)  and  “  The  Practical  Morality 
of  the  Jesuits,”  (“  Morale  pratique  des  Jesuites,”  8  vols., 
1683-94.)  He  aided  Lancelot  in  the  composition  of  the 
“  Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee.” 

See  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  M.  Arnauld,”  by  P. 
Quesnel,  1697;  “Vie  d’ Antoine  Arnauld,”  by  Larri&re,  1783; 
“  Histoire  de  la  Vie  etdes  Ouvrages  de  M.  Arnauld Sainte-Beuve, 
“  Port-Royal,”  vol.  ii. ;  Varin,  “  La  V£rit£  sur  les  Arnauld,”  2  vols., 
1847;  C.  Jourdain,  “Notice  sur  les  Travaux  philosophiques  d’A. 
Arnauld,”  1843;  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 

Arnauld,  (Antoine,)  commonly  called  the  Abb£, 
born  in  1616,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Arnauld  d’Andilly. 
He  first  joined  the  army,  but,  failing  of  promotion,  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  Church.  He  was  a  moderate  Jansenist 
In  1674  Louis  XIV.  conferred  on  him  the  abbey  of 
Chaumes-en-Brie.  He  died  in  1698,  leaving  some  valu¬ 
able  historic  Memoirs,  published  in  1756. 

Arnauld  or  Arnaud,  iR'no',  (Antoine,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1749,  was  of  humble  birth, 
but,  joining  the  army  in  1791,  he  distinguished  himself 
under  Dumouriez,  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  at 
Hohenlinden  and  other  places.  He  died  in  Holland  in 
1804. 

Arnauld,  (Henri,)  Bishop  of  Angers,  the  sixth  child 
of  “L’Avocat”  before  mentioned,  was  born  in  1597.  In 
his  early  career  he  pursued  the  law,  and  spent  several 
years  at  Rome  as  attache  to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  On 
his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Angers,  from  a  com¬ 
plete  worldling  he  became  a  self-denying,  charitable,  and 
laborious  pastor.  He  died  at  Angers  in  1692. 

See  Besoigne,  “Vie  de  Henri  Arnauld,”  2  vols.,  175a 

Arnauld,  (Marie  AngAlique,)  de  Sainte-Madjs- 
leine,  a  sister  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  (1612-94,)  was  bom 
in  1591.  Her  original  name  was  Jacqueline  Marie. 
She  became  in  early  youth  abbess  of  Port-Royal,  in 
which  she  made  a  reform  by  enforcing  a  rigid  ascetic 
regimen,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  virtue  and 
intelligence.  Died  in  1661.  Her  sister  Agnes  was  also 
abbess  of  Port-Royal,  and  author  of  two  religious  books, 
These  sisters  were  Jansenists.  Agnes  died  in  1671. 

Arnauld,  (Simon,)  Marquis  de  Pomponne.  See 

POMPONNE. 

Arnauld  d’Andilly,  iR'no'  dftN'de'ye',  (Robert,) 
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the  eldest  brother  of  the  great  Antoine  Arnauld,  and 
father  pf  A.ngelique,  (de  Saint-Jean,)  noticed  above,  born 
in  Paris  in  1589,  was  distinguished  for  probity,  piety,  and 
literary  ability.  In  early  life  he  had  much  favour  and 
influence  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  it  is  said, 
offered  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  de¬ 
clined.  He  accepted  the  place  of  intendant  of  the  army 
in  1634.  About  1645  he  retired  from  the  world  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal.  His  principal 
works  are  interesting  autobiographical  Memoirs,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1734,  and  an  elegant  translation  of  Josephus’s 
History,  (1667-69.)  He  died  in  1674,  leaving  a  son, 
Simon,  Marquis  de  Pomponne. 

Arnauld  (Arnold)  de  Chartres,  tR'no'  deh  sh&RtR, 
[Lat.  Arnol'dus  Carnoten'sis,]  a  French  writer  on 
theology,  became  abbot  of  Bonneval  in  1138.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  On  the  Principal  Works  of 
Christ,”  (“  I>e  Cardinalibus  Christi  Operibus.”)  His  style 
is  elegant. 

Arnauld  de  Marveil,  tR'no'  deh  mlR'v^I'  or  miR/* 
vi'ye,  written  also  Arnaud  de  Merueil  or  de  Met- 
ruelh,  a  Proven9al  troubadour,  whom  Sismondi  places 
highest  as  an  amatory  poet  of  his  day.  He  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Arnault,  tR'nb',  (Lucien  Smile,)  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  son  of  Vincent  Antoine,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Versailles  in  1787.  He  was  appointed  auditor  to  the 
council  of  state  in  1808.  He  produced  a  number  of 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  entitled  “  Regulus,”  was  success¬ 
ful.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  prefect  of 
several  departments.  Died  April  24,  1863. 

Arnault,  (Vincent  Antoine,)  a  French  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  He  began  his  career 
by  the  tragedy  of  “Marius  at  Minturnae,”  (1791,)  which 
had  great  success.  He  was  author  of  two  other  popular 
tragedies,  entitled  “  Lucrece,”  (1792,)  and  “  Germanicus,” 
(1816,)  and  of  a  number  of  poems,  fables,  etc.  In  1797 
he  was  charged  by  Napoleon  to  organize  the  government 
of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  chief  or 
director  of  public  instruction.  He  succeeded  Andrieux 
in  1833  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  published  “  Souvenirs  of  a  Sexagenarian,”  (4  vols., 
1833.)  Died  in  1834. 

See  Jourdain,  “Poetes  Frangais.” 

Arnault  (&R'n5')  or  Arnaud  de  Nobleville,  deh 
nobl/v£l/,  (Louis  Daniel,)  a  French  physician,  noted  for 
his  benevolence,  born  at  Orleans  in  1701.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  gratuitous  service  of  the  poor  in  his  native 
city.  He  w’rote  a  “  Manual  for  Charitable  Ladies,” 
(“  Manuel  des  Dames  de  Charite,”  1747,)  often  reprinted, 
and  a  “Natural  History  of  Animals,”  to  serve  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Geoffroy,  (6  vols.,  1 756.) 
Died  in  1778. 

Arnavon,  Sr'iiS^n',  (Franqois,)  a  French  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  near  Vaucluse  about  1740;  died  in  1824. 

Arnay,  d’,  dtR'n^',  (Johannes  Rudolphus,)  a  Swiss 
writer,  born  in  the  canton  of  Berne  in  1710.  He  became 
professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Lausanne,  and 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans,”  (1732.)  Died  in  1766. 

Arnd,  aRnt,  (Christian,)  a  German  writer  on  phi¬ 
losophy  and  logic,  born  in  1623;  died  in  1653. 

Arnd,  Arnt,  or  Arndt,  aRnt,  (Johann,)  a  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine  of  great  merit,  born  at  Ballenstadt,  duchy 
of  Anhalt,  in  December,  1555.  He  was  minister  at  Qued- 
linbvrg  from  1590  to  1599,  and  then  removed  to  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  was  an  earnest  teacher  of  practical  religion. 
About  1595  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  great  work 
“  On  True  Christianity,”  (“  Vom  wahren  Christenthum,”) 
which  produced  a  powerful  impression,  was  admired  as 
a  master-piece  of  composition,  and  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  There  are  English  versions 
of  it  by  Boehm  (1712)  and  W.  Jacques,  (1815.)  Probably 
no  other  book  except  the  Bible  has  been  so  often  printed 
in  Germany.  In  161 1  he  became  general  superintendent 
at  Zelle,  where  he  died  in  1621,  leaving  several  other 
works. 

See  “  Johann  Arad,  ein  biographischer  Versuch,”  von  Fr.  Arndt, 
1838;  F.  W.  Krummacher,  “J.  Amds  Leben,”  1842;  Wilden- 
hahn,  “  J.  Arnt:  Zeitbild  aus  Braunschweigs  Kirchen- und  Stadtge- 
schichte,”  etc,  2  vols.,  1847;  Wehrhan,  “  Lebensgeschichte  J. 
Arndts.”  1848;  H.  L.  Pertz,  “Commentatio  de  J.  Amdtio,”  1852. 


Arnd,  [Lat.  Arn'dius,]  (Josua  or  Josiah,)  a  Germat. 
Lutheran  minister  and  prolific  writer,  born  at  Gustrow 
in  1626.  He  became  professor  of  logic  at  Rostock  in 
1653,  and  resigned  that  chair  in  1656,  after  which  he 
preached  at  Gustrow.  He  wrote  in  Latin  on  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  etc.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Lexi¬ 
con  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,”  (1667,)  and  several 
Latin  poems.  Died  in  1684. 

Arnd,  (Karl,)  one  of  the  earliest  bibliographical 
writers,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Gustrow  in 
1673.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rostock  in 
1708,  and  published  several  learned  works.  Died  in  1721. 

Arndt,  aRnt,  (Ernst  Moritz,)  a  popular  German 
poet  and  political  writer,  born  in  the  Prussian  island  of 
Riigen  on  the  26th  of  December,  1769.  His  first  work 
was  a  book  of  “Travels  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,”  (1797-98.)  He  became  a  professor  at  Greifswalde 
in  1806,  and  successfully  invoked  the  spirit  of  German 
nationality  against  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon,  in  his 
“Spirit  of  the  Time,”  (“Geist  der  Zeit,”  1806.)  He 
zealously  promoted  the  war  of  independence  (1812-13) 
by  a  number  of  spirited  songs,  poems,  and  pamphlets, 
which  were  considered  master-pieces.  His  famous  song, 
“Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?”  (“What  is  the 
German’s  Fatherland  ?”)  is  called  the  most  popular  song 
of  Germany.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Bonn  in  1818;  but  he  was  suspended 
from  his  functions  in  1819,  because  he  insisted  on  the 
constitutional  reforms  which  the  king  had  promised. 
Arndt  was  restored  to  his  chair  at  Bonn  in  1840,  and 
was  deputed  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Frankfort  in 
1848.  Among  his  works  are  a  tract  entitled  “Ueber 
Landwehr  und  Landsturm,”  (“On  the  Militia  and  the 
Levy  en  Masse,”  1812,)  and  “Souvenirs  of  my  Life,” 
(1840.)  He  died  in  i860. 

See  W.  Neumann,  “E.  M.  Arndt:  eine  Biographie;”  E.  M. 
Arndt,  “  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  aussern  Leben,”  1840;  Longfei- 
low,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arndt,  (Gottfried  August,)  a  German  writer  on 
history  and  law,  born  at  Breslau  in  1748.  He  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  at 
Leipsic  in  1791.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Archives  of  the  History  of  Saxony,”  (3  vols.,  1784-86.) 
Died  in  1819. 

Arndt,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Halle  in  1713.  He  was  rector  of  a  gymnasium 
at  Riga,  and  published  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Livonia,”  (1740-50.)  Died  in  1767. 

Arndt,  von,  fon  aRnt,  (C.  Gottlieb,)  a  German 
writer,  and  imperial  councillor  of  Catherine  II.  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  published  a  work  “  On  the  Origin  of  European 
D;alects.”  Died  in  1829. 

Arndts  von  Arnesberg,  aRnts  fon  aR'nes-bSRo', 
(Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Arnsberg, 
August  19,  1803.  He  studied  at  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1837  became  a  law-professor  at  Bonn.  He 
was  called  in  1855  to  the  Vienna  University.  He  pre¬ 
pared  a  “Text-Book  of  the  Pandects,”  (10  vols.,  1879,) 
“Juristic  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,”  (7  vols., 
1880,)  and  other  works,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
profoundest  of  recent  exponents  of  German  civil  law. 
He  was  an  active  politician,  belonging  to  the  ultramon¬ 
tane  party.  Died  at  Vienna,  March  1,  1878. 

Arne,  am,  (Cecilia,)  (originally  Young,)  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  singers  of  her  time,  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Arne.  Died  in  1789. 

Arne,  (MtCHAEL,)  an  English  composer,  son  of  Tho¬ 
mas,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  London  about  1740. 
He  inherited  a  moderate  portion  of  his  father’s  talent 
His  principal  work  was  the  opera  of  “Cymon,”  (1767*) 
He  composed  several  popular  songs,  among  which  i» 
“The  Topsails  shiver  in  the  Wind.”  Died  in  1786. 

Arne,  (Susanna.)  See  Cibber. 

Arne,  (Thomas  Augustine,)  an  eminent  English 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  London  in  1710,  was  the 
son  of  an  upholsterer  who  is  identified  by  some  with  a 
person  of  that  trade  mentioned  by  Addison  in  “  The  Spec¬ 
tator,”  No.  50.  He  composed  the  music  for  Addison’s 
opera  of  “  Rosamond,”  which  was  performed  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  1733,  and  also  that  for  Milton’s  “Comus,”  (1738,) 
which  increased  his  reputation.  “  The  melody  of  Arne 
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at  this  time,”  says  Dr.  Burney,  “and  of  his  Vauxhall 
songs  aftei  wards,  forms  an  era  in  English  music :  it  was 
so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  kingdom 
that  it  had  an  effect  on  the  national  taste.”  In  174° 
married  Cecilia  Young,  a  popular  vocalist,  and  in  1745 
was  engaged  as  composer  by  the  manager  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  is  the  opera 
“Artaxerxes,”  (1762.)  The  two  principal  national  songs 
of  England,  “  God  save  the  King”  and  “  Rule  Britannia,” 
owe  their  popularity  chiefly  to  his  music.  Died  in  1778. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music;”  F£tis,  “Biographie  Univer- 
•elle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arnemann,  aR'neh-min',  (Justus,)  a  German  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Lfineburg  in  1763,  practised  some 
years  at  Altona.  He  published  numerous  works  of 
noderate  merit,  among  which  is  a  treatise  on  Materia 
Medica,  (“Entwurf  einer  praktischen  Arzeneimittel- 
lehre,”  (2  vols.,  1792.)  He  committed  suicide  in  1807. 

Ar'nest  or  Er'uest  [Lat.  Arnes'tus]  of  Pardubicz, 
first  Archbishop  of  Bohemia,  minister  to  Charles  IV.  of 
that  kingdom,  and  first  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  died  in  1364. 

Arneth,  von,  fon  iR'nSt,  (Alfred,)  an  Austrian 
historian,  a  son  of  J.  C.  von  Arneth,  was  born  at  Vienna, 
July  10,  1819.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Guido  von  Starhem- 
berg,”  “  Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoyen,”  (3  vols.,  1858-59,) 
and  “Geschichte  Marie  Theresias,”  (1863;  10th  vol., 
1879.)  He  also  edited  a  great  number  of  volumes  of 
letters  and  other  documents  intended  to  serve  as  mate¬ 
rials  for  history,  and  prepared  much  matter  for  the 
“  Fontes  Rerum  Austriacarum.”  In  1868  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  archives,  and  in  1879  became 
president  of  the  Imperial  Academy.  Died  in  1897. 

Arneth,  von,  (Josef  Calasanza,)  a  noted  numis- 
matologist,  born  at  Leopoldschlag,  in  Upper  Austria, 
August  12,  1791.  Pie  was  long  connected  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  antiquarian  cabinets  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  “Ge¬ 
schichte  des  Kaiserthums  Oesterreich,”  (1827,)  “Synop¬ 
sis  Nummorum  Graecorum,”  (1837,)  “Synopsis  Num- 
morum  Romanorum,”  (1842,)  various  papers  and  books 
on  ancient  and  mediaeval  antiquities,  and  “  Studien  fiber 
Benvenuto  Cellini,”  (1859.)  Died  October  31,  1863. 

Arn'grims-son,(Eystein — I'stln,)  an  Icelandic  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  celebrated  for  his  “  Lily,”  re¬ 
puted  the  best  poem  in  the  Icelandic  language.  It  en¬ 
joyed  great  popularity  during  the  reign  of  Catholicism  in 
ihe  North.  Pie  died  in  1361. 

Arnheim,  von,  fon  aRn'hlm,  or  Arnim,  iR'nim, 
(Johann  Georg,)  a  distinguished  German  diplomatist 
and  general,  born  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  about  1581. 
He  entered  the  army  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in 
1626,  and  won  the  favour  of  Wallenstein,  who  employed 
Him  in  a  negotiation  with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  1628 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  Pie  passed  in 
1630  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  gave 
him  the  chief  command  of  his  army,  and  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Leipsic  in 
1631.  Arnheim  and  Wallenstein  commanded  opposing 
armies  in  1632  and  1633;  but  the  former  was  suspected 
of  collusion  with  the  enemy.  He  defeated  the  Impe¬ 
rialists  at  Liegnitz  in  May,  1634,  and  detached  Saxony 
from  the  Swedish  alliance  in  1635.  He  resigned  his 
commission  the  same  year.  Died  in  1641. 

See  Pufendorf,  “De  Rebus  Suecicis Waldstein,  (Wallen¬ 
stein,)  “Briefe,”  3  vols.,  1829. 

Arnigio,  aR-nee'jo,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1523  ;  died  of  the  plague  in  1577. 

Arnim.  See  Arnheim. 

Arnim,  aR'nim,  (Elisabeth  or  Bettina— bgt-tee'ni,) 
a  celebrated  German  authoress,  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1785.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  poet  Clemens 
Brentano,  and  became  the  wife  of  L.  A.  von  Arnim,  also 
a  poet.  She  was  in  her  youth  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Goethe,  with  whom  she  corresponded.  Pier  imagination 
was  ardent  and  eccentric.  Her  principal  works  are 
‘The  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a  Child,”  (3  vols., 
1835,)  which  she  translated  into  English,  and  “Die 
Gfinderode,”  (2  vols.,  1840,)  a  collection  of  letters  and 
charming  idyllic  poems.  Died  in  Berlin  in  January,  1859. 

See  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  vol.  lviii.,  and  “Foreign  Quarterly  ” 
rol.  xxxiv. 
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Arnim,  von,  fon  aR'nim  (Harry  Karl  Kurt  Ed¬ 
ward,)  Count,  a  German  statesman,  born  at  Moitzelsitz, 
October  3,  1824.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in 
1864,  and  to  France  in  1872.  For  opposing  the  plans  of 
Bismarck  he  was  charged  with  stealing  and  publishing 
state  documents,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  In 
1876  he  was  still  further  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  Use- 
majesti ;  but  he  stayed  outside  the  empire,  and  was  nevei 
imprisoned.  Died  at  Nice,  May  19,  1881. 

Arnim,  von,  (Karl  Otto  Ludwig,)  a  German 
author,  born  in  Berlin,  August  1,  1779,  travelled  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  1835-44,  after  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  London. 
Among  his  works  are  “Napoleon’s  Conduct  towards 
Prussia,”  (in  English,  1814,)  “German  National  Melo¬ 
dies,”  (1816,)  and  the  lively  and  graceful  “  FKichtige 
Bemerkungen  eines  flfichtig  Reisenden,”  (1838-50.) 
Died  at  Berlin,  February  9,  1861. 

Arnim,  von,  fon  aR'nim,  (Ludwig  Achim — 1'xim,) 
a  popular,  original,  and  romantic  German  poet,  born  at 
Berlin  in  1781.  He  studied  the  natural  sciences,  and 
published  in  1799  a  “Theory  of  Electricity.”  In  part¬ 
nership  with  his  friend  Clemens  Brentano,  whose  sister 
Bettina  he  afterwards  married,  he  published  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  popular  songs,  called  “  The  Boy’s  Wonder-horn,” 
(“Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,”  3  vols.,  1806.)  His  novel 
entitled  “  Poverty  and  Riches,  Guilt  and  Repentance  of 
the  Countess  of  Dolores,”  (2  vols.,  1810,)  is  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  is  perhaps  his  best  work.  His  productions 
display  great  imagination,  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  romantic  simplicity  of  the  middle  ages.  Among 
his  admired  prose  works  are  the  tale  called  “Angelica 
the  Genoese  and  Cosmus  the  Rope-dancer,”  (“  Angelica 
die  Genueserin  und  Cosmus  der  Seilspringer,”)  and 
“Isabella  of  Egypt,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  Gervinus,  “Neuere  Geschichte  der  poetischen  national 
Literatur  der  Deutschen.” 

Arni-Magnusson,  aR'ne  mlg'nfis-son,  [Lat.  Ar'nas 
Magn^e'us,]  an  eminent  archaeologist  of  Iceland,  bom 
in  1663,  studied  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  subsequently 
became  professor  of  history  and  antiquities.  He  was 
sent  to  Iceland,  in  1702,  by  Frederick  IV.,  and,  during  a 
residence  of  ten  years  in  that  country,  made  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts.  The  Arna-Mag- 
naean  Commission,  having  for  its  object  the  publication 
of  these  works,  was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  in 
1730- 

See  the  Introduction  to  Keyser’s  “Religion  of  the  Northmen,'* 
translated  by  Pennock,  pp.  22,  23. 

Arnisaeua  or  Arnis&us,  aR-ne-za'tis,  (Hennin'gus,) 
a  miscellaneous  writer,  born  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Saxony,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1620  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Copenhagen  and  became  physician  to  Chris¬ 
tian  IV.  Died  in  1636. 

Arnkiel,  aRn'keel,  (Friedrich,)  a  historian,  a  son  of 
Trogillus,  noticed  below,  lived  at  Apenrade  in  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Arnkiel,  (Trogillus,  tRo-gil'lus,)  a  divine  and  anti 
quary,  born  near  Apenrade,  in  Sleswick.  He  became 
superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Holstein  in 
1686.  His  work  “  On  the  Philosophy  and  School  of  Epi¬ 
curus”  (in  Latin,  1671)  was  received  with  favour.  He 
also  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  the  ancient  religion  and 
the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  Saxons,  Goths,  etc., 
entitled  “Cimbrische  Heiden-Religion,”  (1691.)  Died 
at  Apenrade  in  1 713. 

Ar'no,  first  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in  Germany, 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  day,  being  councillor 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  held  in  high  esteem  bv 
Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  III.  Died  about  820. 

Arnobe.  See  Arnobius. 

Ar-no'bl-us,  [Fr.  Arnobe,  tR'nob',]  (A'fer,)  some¬ 
times  called  the  Elder,  a  rhetorician  and  eloquent 
apologist  for  Christianity,  was  a  native  or  resident  of 
Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  con¬ 
verted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  and  wrote  an  able 
work  called  “  Disputations  against  the  Gentiles,”  (“  Dis- 
putationes  contra  Gentes,”)  in  which  he  attacks  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  pagan  religion  with  powerful  sarcasm. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
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persecution  under  Diocletian,  which  began  in  302  A.D. 
His  doctrines  are  not  considered  strictly  orthodox. 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria;”  Neander,  “History  of  the 
Christian  Church;”  Bayle,  “Historical  Dictionary;”  Mor£ri, 
“  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Arnobius  the  Younger,  [Fr.  Arnobe  le  Jeune, 
uR'nob'  leh  zhun,]  a  semi-Pelagian  ecclesiastic,  who 
flourished  about  460  a.d.  His  chief  work  was  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Psalms.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Saint  Augustine. 

Ar'nold,  Duke  of  Gueldres,  (or  Geldern,)  of  the 
house  of  Egmond,  (or  Egmont,)  was  born  in  1410.  He 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Duke  of  Berg  in  1444,  and 
lost  the  duchy  of  Jiilich.  His  son  Adolphus  rebelled 
against  him  with  success,  and  confined  Arnold  in  prison 
for  about  five  years.  He  was  released  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  sold 
his  duchy  in  1472.  Died  in  1473. 

See  Pontanus,  “  Historia  Gelrica.” 

Arnold,  (Abraham  Kerns,)  an  American  general, 
was  born  at  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  March  24,  1837. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1859,  served  in  the 
cavalry  through  the  civil  war,  and  continued  in  the 
army  till  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  he  served 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  commanded, 
in  1899,  the  second  division  of  the  army  corps  in 
Cuba. 

xYr'nold,  (Albert  Nicholas,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine, 
born  at  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  February  12,  1814.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1838,  studied  at  New¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained  in  1841,  and 
from  1844  to  1854  was  a  missionary  to  Greece.  He  held 
theological  professorships  in  several  of  the  seminaries 
of  his  denomination,  and  published  various  religious 
works.  Died  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  October  11,  1883. 

Arnold,  (Andreas,)  a  German  theologian,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  born  in 
1656  ;  died  in  1694. 

Arnold,  (Arthur,)  an  English  author,  a  brother  of 
Edwin  Arnold,  was  born  May  28,  1833.  He  published 
“  From  the  Levant,”  (1868,)  “Ralph,”  a  novel,  “  Hever 
Court,”  “Social  Politics,”  (1878,)  and  “  Free  Land,” 
(1880.)  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1880. 

Ar'nold,  (Benedict,)  succeeded  Roger  Williams  as 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1657,  and  held  the  office 
for  many  years.  Died  in  1678. 

Arnold,  (Benedict,)  an  American  general,  infamous 
for  his  attempt  to  betray  his  country,  was  born  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  January  3,  1740.  During  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  was  noted  for  his  turbulence,  audacity,  and  love 
of  mischief.  Having  been  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary, 
he  ran  away  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  but  soon  deserted, 
and  afterwards  became  a  merchant  of  New  Haven  and 
engaged  in  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  His 
speculations  ended  in  bankruptcy,  under  circumstances 
which  left  a  stain  upon  his  reputation  for  honesty. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April,  1 775»  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  colonel  in  the  service  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  aided  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  in  May,  1775,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  commanded  a  body  of  about  twelve  hundred  men 
sent  to  take  Quebec.  In  the  long  and  difficult  march 
through  the  pathless  forests  he  displayed  the  qualities 
of  an  able  commander.  He  joined  the  army  of  General 
Montgomery,  who  had  the  chief  command,  and  who 
attacked  Quebec  about  the  end  of  December,  but  was 
defeated  and  killed.  Arnold  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at 
Quebec,  and  his  services  in  this  campaign  were  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Having  obtained  command  of  a  flotilla  of  small  ves¬ 
sels  on  Lake  Champlain,  he  encountered  a  superior 
force  on  the  nth  of  October,  1776 ,  and,  although  he 
was  not  victorious,  he  fought  with  such  skill  and  deter¬ 
mined  courage  that  this  action  tended  to  animate  and 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  patriots.  Early  in  1777  he  was 
deeply  offended  because  Congress  promoted  five  of  his 
juniors  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  soon  after 
raised  to  the  same  rank,  but  the  affront  still  rankled  in 
his  heart,  for  the  five  previously  appointed  continued  to 
be  above  him.  He  was  frequently  involved  in  difficul¬ 


ties  by  his  violent  and  imperious  temper  and  his  dis¬ 
honesty  in  pecuniary  transactions. 

He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Bemus 
Heights,  September  19, 1777,  and  there  quarrelled  with 
General  Gates,  who  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  Ar¬ 
nold.  In  consequence  of  this  dispute,  Arnold  resigned 
his  command  soon  after  the  date  just  named ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  October  7,  he  entered  the 
field  without  the  permission  of  General  Gates,  and  dis¬ 
played  desperate  courage  or  temerity.  According  to 
!  Sparks,  “  Arnold  received  no  orders  during  the  day, 
but  rode  about  the  field  in  every  direction,  seeking  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  action,  and  issuing  his  commands 
i  wherever  he  went.  Being  the  highest  officer  in  rank 
j  that  appeared  in  the  field,  his  orders  were  obeyed  when 
|  practicable ;  but  all  accounts  agree  that  his  conduct  was 
rash  in  the  extreme,  indicating  rather  the  frenzy  of  a 
madman  than  the  considerate  wisdom  of  an  experienced 
general.”  In  this  battle  he  received  a  severe  wound, 
which  disabled  him  for  several  months,  during  which 
Congress  accorded  to  him  his  full  rank. 

In  June,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Philadelphia,  which  had  just  been  evacuated  by  the 
British.  He  ran  deeply  into  debt,  and  lived  in  an  ex¬ 
travagant  style,  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  by 
peculation  and  acts  of  rapacity.  He  married  about  1779 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Philadelphia.  A  court-martial  called  to  inves- 
;  tigate  his  official  conduct  in  Philadelphia  sentenced  him 
!  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  general-in-chief,  (Janu- 
|ary,  1780.)  Although  the  reprimand  was  administered 
j  by  General  Washington  in  very  mild  and  conciliatory 
terms,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Arnold  was  not  appeasecl. 
About  six  months  before  the  date  last  named,  he  had 
made  treasonable  overtures  to  the  enemy.  To  enhance 
the  value  of  his  treachery,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
command  of  West  Point,  (perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  important  position  in  the  United  States,)  which  he 
proposed  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  latter  employed  Major  Andre  as  his  agent  in  this 
negotiation.  The  plot  was  detected  and  defeated  by 
the  capture  of  Andre,  September  23,  1780,  (see  Andre, 
John,)  and  Arnold  narrowly  escaped  (September  25)  in 
the  British  sloop  Vulture,  which  was  stationed  below 
West  Point.  It  is  stated  that  he  received  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  ^6315  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  or  as 
an  indemnity  for  what  he  had  lost  by  desertion. 

Arnold  entered  the  British  army  as  a  colonel,  and 
issued  two  proclamations  or  addresses  to  the  Americans, 
designed  to  vindicate  his  own  course  and  to  persuade 
others  to  desert.  He  was  appointed  to  command  an 
expedition  against  Virginia,  and  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Hampton  Roads  in  December,  1780.  He  ascended 
the  James  River,  and  inflicted  much  damage  on  the 
people  of  that  region,  by  burning  and  pillage.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1781,  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  which 
took  Fort  Griswold,  Connecticut,  massacred  the  garri¬ 
son  after  they  had  surrendered,  and  burned  New  Lon¬ 
don.  This  was  his  last  exploit  in  the  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  mostly  in  England, 
where,  according  to  Sparks,  “he  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  everybody”  except  the  king  and  a  few'  per¬ 
sons  in  authority.  lie  died  in  London  in  June,  1801, 
leaving  four  sons,  who  all  became  officers  in  the  English 
army.  (See  Sparks’s  “  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,”  in  his 
“  Library  of  American  Biography,”  vol.  iii. ;  “  Life  of 
Benedict  Arnold,”  (1880,)  by  I.  N.  Arnold.) 

Arnold,  aR'nolt,  (Christoph,)  a  German  peasant, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  born  near 
Leipsic  in  1646.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
comet  of  1683  eight  days  before  Hevelius ;  and  he  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  that  of  1686.  He  also  ob¬ 
served  the  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun’s  disc  in  1690 
Died  in  1695. 

Arnold,  (Christoph,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Nuremberg  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  at  Hers- 
bruck)  in  1627,  became  a  professor  of  history  and  elo¬ 
quence.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  among  which 
was  the  “Ornament  (or  Beauty)  of  the  Latin  Language,” 
(“  Ornatus  Linguae  Latinze,”  1657.)  Died  in  1685. 

Arnold,  (Daniel  Heinrich,)  professor  of  philosophy 
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and  divinity  at  Konigsberg,  born  in  that  city  in  1706, 
was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Konigsberg  Univer¬ 
sity.  Died  in  1775. 

Arnold,  (Sir  Edwin,)  an  English  poet,  born  June 
10,  1832,  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London, 
and  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  1854.  He  became  principal  of  the  Government 
Sanscrit  College  at  Poonah,  India,  and  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Bombay,  remaining  through  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  of  1 857 >  resigning  his  post  in  1861.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  an  editor  on  the 
London  “Daily  Telegraph.”  He  was  made  Knight- 
commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  the 
Queen  in  1888,  and  in  the  same  year  received  from  the 
Shah  of  Persia  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  for 
his  poem  entitled  “With  Sa’di  in  the  Garden.”  He 
lectured  in  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  afterwards 
visited  Japan,  where  he  married  a  Japanese  wife  in 
1897,  and  received  from  the  emperor  the  order  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  poems, 
books  of  travel,  etc.,  including  “The  Indian  Song  of 
Songs,”  “The  Light  of  Asia,”  “The  Light  of  the 
World,”  and  various  others.  “The  Light  of  Asia,” 

( 1879,)  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  a  poem 
■on  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Gautama  Booddha,  the 
supposed  founder  of  the  Booddhistic  religion.  We 
cannot  justly  regard  this  work  as  intended  to  furnish 
anything  like  a  true  picture  of  Booddhism.  The  au¬ 
thor,  indeed,  clearly  intimates,  in  his  preface,  that  he 
has  not  felt  under  any  obligation  to  confine  himself 
within  the  statements  even  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  Booddhistic  authorities;  and  this  total  freedom 
from  restraint  of  every  kind  has  unquestionably  been 
favourable  to  the  production  of  a  pleasing  and  beauti¬ 
ful  poem.  He  died  March  24,  1904. 

Arnold,  (Franz,)  a  priest  of  Cologne,  and  a  violent 
opposer  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  wrote  several  works. 

Arnold,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  engraver,  born  in 
Berlin  in  1780;  died  in  1809. 

Arnold,  (Georg,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Chem¬ 
nitz  in  1531,  wrote  in  Latin  a  “Life  of  Maurice,  Electoi 
of  Saxony.”  Died  in  1588. 

Arnold,  (Georg,)  an  organist,  born  in  the  Tyrol, 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arnold,  (George,)  an  American  littlrateur ,  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1834.  Early  in  life  he  adopted  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  profession,  and  became  a  leading  contributor 
to  the  magazines.  Died  in  1865.  A  collection  of  his 
“  Poems”  has  been  published,  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by 
William  Winter. 

Arnold,  (George  Daniel,)  a  jurist,  bom  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1780.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman 
law  at  his  native  city  in  1811,  published  a  text-book  of 
Roman  law,  (1812,)  and  gave  in  the  Alsatian  dialect  a 
remarkable  picture  of  manners  in  his  popular  comedy 
of  “Whit-Monday,”  (“Le  Lundi  de  Pentecote,”)  which 
was  eulogized  by  Goethe.  He  also  wrote  fugitive  poem* 
of  some  merit.  Died  in  1829. 

Arnold,  (Gottfried,)  a  German  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gian  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  in 
1666.  He  preached  at  Werben  and  at  Perleberg,  and 
received  the  title  of  historiographer  to  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia.  He  wrote,  besides  many  other  theological 
works,  a  mystical  book  called  “  Sophia,  or  the  Mysteries 
of  Divine  Wisdom,”  (1700,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Church 
from  the  Christian  Era  to  1688,”  (3  vols.,  1699-1700,) 
which  offended  the  orthodox  Lutherans,  and  was  noticed 
in  foreign  countries.  He  died  in  1714,  leaving  an  auto¬ 
biography,  (1716.) 

See  also  Colerus,  “  Historia  G.  Amoldi,”  1718  ;  Petersen,  “  Ge- 
retteter  Bruder  Arnold,”  1718;  Adolphe  Riff,  “G.  Arnold,  Historien 
de  l’f!glise,”  1847. 

Arnold,  (Haldrenius  Vesaliensis.)  See  Arnol- 

DUS. 

Arnold,  (Isaac  Newton,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  Hartwick,  New  York,  November  30,  1815.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  was  appointed  city  clerk  of 
Chicago  in  1837,  and  from  1861  to  1865  served  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap¬ 


pointed  an  auditor  of  the  United  States  treasury.  He 
published  a  “Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  (1*867,)  and  a 
“Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,”  (1880.)  Died  in  Chicago, 
April  24,  1884. 

Arnold,  (Johann  Christian,)  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  afterwards  of  physics,  in  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  was  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1724  ;  died  in  1765. 

See  Reinhard,  “Memoria  J.  C.  Arnold!, ”  1765. 

Arnold,  (Johann  Gerhard,)  a  German  publicist 
and  historian,  born  in  1637;  died  in  1717. 

Arnold,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  an  eminent  musical 
composer  for  the  violoncello,  was  born  in  Hohenlohe  ip 
1773  ;  died  in  1806. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arnold,  (Johann  von  Bergel — fon  b^R'gel,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  poem 
“  On  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper 
or  Brass,”  (“De  Chalcographiae  Inventione,”  1541.) 

Arnold,  (John,)  one  of  the  greatest  improvers  of  the 
chronometer,  was  born  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  in  1736. 
He  removed  to  London^  and  was  patronized  by  George 
III.  Among  his  improvements  are  the  detached  escape¬ 
ment,  the  expansion  balance,  the  cylindrical  balance 
spring,  etc.  Died  in  1799. 

Arnold,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
in  Suffolk  in  1783,  entered  the  navy  as  assistant  sur¬ 
geon,  visited  New  South  Wales,  and  made  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  natural  objects,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Batavia.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  to  Sumatra,  where  he  died  in  1818. 

Arnold,  (Lemuel  H.,)  born  at  Saint  Johnsbury,  Ver 
mont,  in  1 792,  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1831,  re-elected  in  1832,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1843  to  1845.  Died  in  1852. 

Arnold,  (Lewis  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  Jersey,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  also  in  the 
Florida  war  of  1856.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  army  in  January,  1862.  Died  1871. 

Arnold,  (Matthew,)  an  English  poet,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  born  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  in  Middlesex,  December  24,  1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1845.  He  became  in  1847  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  lay  inspector  of  schools, 
under  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  in 
1851.  In  1848  he  published  “  The  Strayed  Reveller,  and 
other  poems,”  and  in  1856  appeared  a  “  new  and  complete 
edition”  of  his  poems.  He  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  in  1857.  “For  combined  culture  and  fine  natu¬ 
ral  feeling  in  the  matter  of  versification,”  says  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  October,  1856,  “Mr.  Arnold  has  no 
living  superior.”  In  1865  appeared  his  “Essays  in 
Criticism;”  in  1867,  “New  Poems;”  “Culture  and 
Anarchy,”  in  1869;  “St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,”  in 
1870 ;  “  Friendship’s  Garland,”  in  1871  ;  “  Literature  and 
Dogma,”  in  1873  ;  “  Last  Essay  on  Church  and  Religion,’ 
in  1877  >  and  “  Mixed  Essays,”  in  1879-80.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Oxford.  Died  April  15,  1888. 

Arnold  or  Arnoldus,  (Nicolaus,)  a  Protestant  di¬ 
vine  and  eminent  preacher,  born  at  Lesna,  in  Poland,  in 
1618.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in 
1651,  and  wrote  in  Latin  several  works  on  theology 
Died  in  1680. 

Arnold,  (Richard,)  an  English  chronicler  and  mer¬ 
chant  of  London,  born  about  1450,  was  the  author  of 
a  work  commonly  called  “Arnold’s  Chronicle,”  but 
sometimes  named  “The  Statutes  of  London,”  (about 
1500.) 

Arnold,  (Samuel,)  a  successful  English  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  London  in  1740.  His  opera  of  the  “  Maid 
of  the  Mill”  (1765)  was  greatly  applauded.  Among  his 
most  popular  works  are  the  oratorio  of  “The  Prodigal 
Son  ;”  and  operas  entitled  “  Rosamond,”  (1767,)  “Inkle 
and  Yarico,”  (1787,)  and  “The  Castle  of  Andalusia,” 
(1782.)  He  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  to  the 
king  in  1783,  and  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1793. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  published  a  magnificent 
edition  of  Handel’s  Works,  (36  vols.)  Died  in  1802. 

See  F6tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 
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Arnold,  (Samuel  Benedict,)  a  German  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Dresden  in  1744;  died  in 
1817. 

Arnold,  (Samuel  Greene,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  April  12,  1821,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Brown  University  in  1841,  and  at  the  law  school 
of  Harvard  University  in  1845.  He  was  three  times  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  United  States 
Senator  from  1862  to  1863,  and  published  a  “  History  of 
Rhode  Island,”  (2  vols.,  1859-60.)  Died  at  Providence, 
February  13,  1880. 

Arnold,  (Samuel  J.,)  a  son  of  Samuel  Arnold  the 
composer,  was  born  in  1774.  He  published  the  dramas 
“Auld  Robin  Gray,”  (1794,)  “Irish  Legacy,”  (1797,) 
and  “Britain’s  Jubilee,”  (1809.)  Died  in  1852. 

Arnold,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  of  Rugbv,  an  English  his¬ 
torian  and  teacher  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Cowes,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1795.  He  en¬ 
tered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1811,  took  a 
first-class  degree  in  1814,  and  gained  the  chancellor’s 
prize  for  a  Latin  Essay  in  1817.  He  was  distinguished 
at  college  for  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  character.  In  1820  he  married  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose. 

He  passed  several  ensuing  years  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor.  In 
1827  or  1828  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  became  head¬ 
master  of  Rugby  School,  where  he  found  a  proper  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  rare  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 
He  raised  the  character  of  that  school  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  principles,  enforced  by  his  own  example, 
and  diligently  cultivated  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  students. 

He  published  a  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform  in  1833,,. 
and  a  valuable  edition  of  Thucydides,  (in  1830-35.)  His 
principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  Rome,”  (3  vols.,  1838— 
40-42,)  which  comprises  the  period  from  the  origin  of 
Rome  to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  death.  This  is  a  work  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  composed  on  the  basis  of  Niebuhr’s  discoveries. 
He  contributed  articles  to  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  and 
“Edinburgh  Review.”  In  August,  1841,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford. 
Soon  after  he  had  finished  the  introductory  course  of 
lectures,  he  died  at  Rugby,  in  June,  1842.  Among  his 
works  are  five  volumes  of  sermons,  (1828-42,)  and  “  In¬ 
troductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History,”  (1842,)  the 
latter  published  after  his  death. 

“  He  will  strike  those  who  study  him  more  closely,” 
says  a  writer  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  October, 
1844,  “  as  a  complete  character, — complete  in  its  union  of 
moral  and  intellectual  gifts ;  ...  for  his  greatness  did 
not  consist  in  the  pre-eminence  of  any  single  quality,  but 
in  several  remarkable  powers,  thoroughly  leavened  and 
pervaded  by  an  ever-increasing  moral  nobleness.” 

“  His  sermons,”  says  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  “  are 
remarkable  as  being,  by  their  simple  and  natural  lan¬ 
guage,  one  of  the  first  practical  protests  raised  in  the 
nineteenth  century  against  the  technical  and  unreal 
phraseology  generally  used  in  English  preaching,  and  as 
uniting  a  high  religious  standard,  a  strong  imagination, 
and  a  living  spirit  of  devotion  with  unaffected  good 
sense,  and  moral  energy  and  sincerity.” 

“As  an  historian,  his  moral  qualifications  consisted 
chiefly  in  his  love  of  truth,  his  conscientiousness,  and 
his  high  Christian  judgment  of  all  political  transactions. 
Intellectually,  his  chief  excellence  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
philosophical  and  biographical  department  of  history  as 
in  analyzing  laws,  parties,  and  institutions.” 

See  “  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,”  (2  vcls.,  1844,) 
by  A.  P.  Stanley;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 

Arnold,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1 742.  He  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  settled  at 
Leicester,  where  he  became  senior  physician  to  the  in¬ 
firmary,  and  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  “  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Kinds, 
Causes,  and  Prevention  of  Insanity,  Lunacy,  or  Madness,” 
(2  vols.,  1782-86,)  which  displays  much  learning.  Died 
in  1816. 

Arnold,  (Thomas  Ker'chever,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  rector  of  Lyndon,  noted  as  editor  of  numerous 


popular  text-books,  was  born  about  1800.  Among  his 
publications  are  school-manuals  for  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages.  Died  in  1853. 

Arnold,  (William  Del'afield,)  a  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  born  in  1828,  became  an 
officer  in  the  British  army,  and  afterwards  director  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Punjab.  He  was  author  of  a 
novel  called  “Oakfield;  or,  Fellowship  in  the  East,”  an 
exposition  of  the  trials  of  a  young  officer  who  resolves  to 
set  an  example  of  fidelity  to  Christian  principles  in  the 
army.  He  died  at  Gibraltar,  on  his  passage  homeward 
from  India,  in  April,  1859.  His  brother  Matthew  has 
written  some  beautiful  and  touching  lines  on  his  death. 

Arnold  of  Brescia.  See  Arnaldo. 

Arnold  or  Arnolt  von  Bruck,  aR'nolt  fon  bRook, 
(or  de  Prug,  deh  pRooG,)  a  German  musician  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Arnold  von  Biiderich,  aR'nolt  ron  bii'deh-riK',  a 
German  theologian,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. 

Arnold  Melchtlial.  See  Melchthal. 

Arnold  of  Meldorp,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Ar'nold  or  Ar'nould  of  Rotterdam,  a  Dutch  theo¬ 
logian,  whose  family  name  was  Geilhoven.  Died  in  1442. 

Ar'nold  von  Wink'el-ried,  [Ger.  pron.  aR'nolt  fon 
tfrink'el-reet',]  a  brave  Swiss  patriot,  who  broke  the  Aus¬ 
trian  phalanx  at  the  battle  of  Sempach  in  1386,  by  rush 
ing  against  the  points  of  their  spears  and  gathering  within 
his  arms  as  many  as  he  could.  He  fell  pierced  with 
mortal  wounds,  but  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the 
Swiss. 

See  “Histoire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse,”  translated  from  the 
German  of  J.  von  Muller  by  Monnard  and  Vuillemin,  Paris, 
1840-46. 

Arnoldi,  aR-nol'dee,  or  di  Arnoldo,  de  aR-nol'do, 
(Alberto,)  an  eminent  Florentine  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  fourteenth  century,  executed  a  colossal  mar¬ 
ble  group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Bigallo,  Florence,  (1364,)  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Andrea  Pisano. 

Arnoldi,  aR-nol'dee,  (Bartholomew,)  a  German 
friar  and  philosopher,  born  at  Usingen,  was  an  adver¬ 
sary  of  Luther.  Died  in  1532. 

Arnoldi,  (Daniel,)  a  German  philologer,  born  at 
Bergedorf  in  1595;  died  in  1651. 

Arnoldi,  (Wilhelm,)  Bishop  of  Treves,  was  born  at 
Badem,in  the  district  of  Treves,  in  1798.  He  was  elected 
bishop  in  1839.  In  1844  he  induced  a  great  multitude 
of  people  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Treves  to  see  or  wor¬ 
ship  a  relic  called  “the  holy  coat  of  Treves.”  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  caused  great  excitement,  and  resulted  in  a  schism 
of  the  Church.  (See  Ronge.)  Died  January  7,  1864. 

Arnoldi,  von,  fon  aR-nol'dee,  (Johann,)  a  German 
diplomatist  and  historian,  born  at  Herborn,  in  Nassau, 
in  1751.  He  was  employed  as  a  negotiator  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  William  V.  About  1803  he  entered  the  service 
of  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  appointed 
him  a  privy  councillor  in  1815.  He  wrote  a  “History 
of  the  Countries  ruled  by  the  Plouse  of  Orange-Nas- 
sau,”  (“Geschichte  der  Oranien-Nassauischen  Lander,” 
3  vols.,  1799-1816.)  Died  in  1827. 

Ar-nol'dus  or  Arnold,  aR'nolt,  (Haldre'nius 
Vesalien'sis,)  a  learned  theological  writer,  born  at 
Wesel,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  He  taught  Greek  at  Co¬ 
logne,  and  was  chosen  canon  of  the  metropolitan  chap¬ 
ter  of  that  city.  Died  in  1534. 

Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova.  See  Arnaldus. 

Arnolfini,  ait-nol-fee'nee,  (Giovanni  Attilio,)  an 
able  Italian  hydraulic  engineer,  born  at  Lucca  in  1733. 
He  was  charged  with  the  hydraulic  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  at  Lucca  in  1761,  after  which  he  improved  the 
river  Serchio  by  confining  it  between  new  rocky  banks. 
He  died  in  1791,  leaving  in  manuscript  many  volumes 
on  physics,  hydrostatics,  etc. 

Ar-nol'fo,  [Lat.  Arnul'fus,]  written  also  Arnoul, 
of  Milan,  a  historian,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Milan,” 
(from  925  to  1076,)  prized  for  its  fidelity  and  accuracy- 
It  is  commended  by  Muratori. 

Aruolfo,  written  also  Arnoul,  became  Archbishop 
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of  Milan  in  1093,  and  preached  a  crusade  in  company 
with  Urban  IT. 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo.  See  Lapo. 

Arnolt  von  E-ruck.  See  Arnold  von  Bruck. 

Arnone,  aR-no'ni,  (Alberto,)  a  skilful  Neapolitan 
portrait-painter,  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta.  Died  at  Naples  in  1721. 

Ar'not,  (Hugo,)  a  Scottish  writer  and  advocate,  born 
at.  Leith  in  1749.  His  original  name  was  Pollock,  which 
he  changed  when  he  became  heir  to  the  maternal  estate 
of  Balcormo.  He  published  an  entertaining  and  valua¬ 
ble  “  History  of  Edinburgh,”  (1779,)  a  “  Collection  of 
Celebrated  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,”  (1785,)  which 
displays  great  research,  and  an  “Essay  on  Nothing,” 
(1777.)  Died  in  1786. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ar'not,  (William,)  a  Scottish  divine,  borne  at  Scone, 
November  11,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1837,  but 
left  the  establishment  and  joined  the  Free  Church  in 
1844.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  didactic  and 
religious  works,  besides  biographies,  etc.  Died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  June  3,  1875. 

Ar'nott,  (Archibald,)  a  Scottish  physician,  born  in 
1771,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  army  in  Egypt,  Spain, 
and  other  countries.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Saint  Helena  while  Bonaparte  was  confined  there.  In 
April,  1821,  he  was  called  to  attend  the  imperial  captive, 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  received  from  his 
dying  patient  a  gold  snuff-box  as  a  token  of  his  esteem, 
and  published  “An  Account  of  the  Last  Illness,  Decease, 
and  Post-Mortem  Appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,” 
(1822.)  Died  in  1855. 

Arnott,  (James  Moncrieff,)  a  British  surgeon,  born 
in  1794.  He  settled  in  London  about  1817,  and  became 
professor  of  surgery  in  King’s  College.  Died  in  1885. 

Arnott,  (Dr.  Neil,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  eminent 
experimental  philosopher,  born  near  Montrose  in  1788, 
was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home.  He  began  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  London  about  1812,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  in  its  application  to  medi¬ 
cine,  (1823-24,)  which  he  published  in  1827  under  the 
title  of  “Elements  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
General  and  Medical,  explained  in  non-technical  Lan¬ 
guage.”  This  work  was  received  with  great  favour  and 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  European  languages.  He 
became  one  of  the  physicians-extraordinary  to  the  queen 
in  1837,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1838.  The  Rumford  medal  of  this  society  was  awarded 
to  him  in  1854  for  his  inventions,  among  which  are  the 
water-bed  or  floating  mattress  for  the  sick,  and  the 
“Arnott  Stove.”  He  received  also  a  gold  medal  from 
the  jurors  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  “Essay  on  Warming  and  Ven¬ 
tilating,”  (1838.)  Died  March  2,  1874. 

Arno  ill.  See  Arnolfo. 

Arnoul,  iR'noo',  written  also  Arnulf,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eloquent  French  prelates  of  his  time, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  986. 

Arnoul,  written  also  Arnulf  or  Ernulf,  born  at 
Beauvais  about  1040,  became  Bishop  of  Rochester  in 
11 14.  Died  in  1124.  He  was  author  of  some  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  church  and  see  of  Rochester,  which 
were  published  by  Ilearne  in  1720. 

Arnoul,  written  also  Arnulf,  a  Norman  priest,  who 
served  Robert  II.  of  Normandy  as  chaplain  in  the  first 
crusade.  He  obtained  by  intrigues  in  mi  the  office  of 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1118. 

Arnoul,  written  also  Arnulf,  a  French  prelate,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Lisieux  about  1140,  was  a  friend  of 
Thomas  A  Becket.  He  died  in  1182,  leaving  many  let¬ 
ters,  which  have  some  historical  value. 

Arnoul  of  Milan.  See  Arnolfo. 

Arnoul,  (Ren£,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Poitiers  in 
1569;  died  in  1639. 

Arnould.  See  Arnulf. 

Arnould,  iR'noo',  (Ambroise  Marie,)  a  French 
political  economist,  born  at  Dijon  about  1750.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  successful  work  “  On  the  Balance  of  Trade,” 
(1791,)  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
revolted  against  the  Convention  on  the  13th  Vende- 


miaire,  1794.  Having  supported  Bonaparte  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  in  the  crisis  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Tribunat,  after  the 
suppression  of  which  he  was  a  counsell  or  of  state.  Among 
his  important  works  is  “  The  Political  Maritime  System 
of  the  Europeans  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (“  Sys- 
teme  maritime  politique,”  etc.,  1797.)  Died  in  1812. 

Arnould,  (Sophie,)  a  popular  French  actress  and 
opera-singer,  born  in  Paris  about  1744,  was  noted  for  her 
conversational  powers  and  bonmots.  Died  in  1803. 

See  A.  Deville,  “Arnoldiana,”  1813. 

Arnould  of  Rotterdam.  See  Arnold  of  Rotter¬ 
dam. 

Arnoult,  iR'noo',  (Charles,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Beze  in  1750;  died  in  1793. 

Arnoult,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  writer,  bom  in 
1689,  published,  besides  a  few  other  works,  “The  Pre¬ 
ceptor,”  (1747,)  which  contains  treatises  on  grammar, 
the  Christian  religion,  and  other  subjects.  Died  at  Besan- 
?on  in  1753. 

Arnoux,  iR'noo',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Riom  about  1560,  or,  as  one  account  states,  in  1575.  He 
became  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  skilful  contro¬ 
versialist,  and  was  appointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIII. 
in  1617,  but  was  removed  from  this  position  in  1621.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works,  some  of  which  were 
against  Calvinism.  Died  in  1636. 

Arntzen,  aRnt'sen,  or  Arnt-ze'nI-us,  [Ger.  pron. 
aRnt-sa'ne-tis,]  (Johann,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Wesel  in  1702.  He  succeeded  Burmann  as  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  at  Franeker  in  1742.  His  repu¬ 
tation  is  founded  on  excellent  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor. 
( 1 733»)  Pliny’s  Panegyricus,  (1738,)  and  of  the  Pane 
gyricus  of  Drepanius  Pacatus,  (1753.)  Died  in  1759. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Arntzen  or  Arntzenius,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a 
learned  philologist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nym- 
wegen  in  1734.  He  became  in  1774  professor  of  law  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1797,  leaving  valuable  editions 
of  Arator’s  poems,  (1769,)  and  of  the  “Panegyrici  Vc 
teres,”  (1790.) 

Arntzen  or  Arntzenius,  (Ot'to,)  a  brother  of  Jo¬ 
hann,  born  at  Wesel  in  1703,  was  a  good  Latin  scholar. 
He  was  professor  or  rector  at  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam. 
His  edition  of  Dionysius  Cato’s  “  Disticha”  (1735)  is  said 
to  be  the  best.  Died  in  1 763. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Arntzenius.  See  Arntzen. 

Arnu,  iR'nii',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  theologian  of  con 
siderable  reputation,  born  near  Verdun  (Meuse)  ir.  1629. 
Died  at  Padua  in  1692. 

Arnulf.  See  Arnoul. 

Ar'nulf,  [Lat.  Arnul'phus,]  written  also  Arnoul  or 
Arnould,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  a  son  of  Carloman 
of  Bavaria,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  elected  King  of  Germany  in  887  or  888  A.D.,  and 
defeated  the  Normans  near  Louvain  in  892,  after  which 
he  invaded  Italy  and  captured  Rome  in  896.  He  was 
then  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  pope.  He  died  at  Ratis- 
bon  in  899,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  IV. 

See  Schwarz,  “  Historia  Amulphi  Imperatoris,”  1744 ;  Gagern, 
“Araulfi  Imperatoris  Vita,”  1837. 

Arnulf,  a  natural  son  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France, 
became  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  988.  Died  in  1023. 

Arnulf,  Saint,  or  Arnoul,  an  ancestor  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  was  born  about  580  A.D.,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Metz  in  61 1.  He  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  King 
Clotaire,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  statesman. 
Died  about  640  a.d. 

Arnulfus  or  Arnulphus.  See  Arnulf. 

Arnulfus  of  Milan.  See  Arnolf. 

Arn'way,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
1601,  suffered  much  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  and  during  his  exile  in  Holland  wrote  “An 
Alarum  to  the  Subjects  of  England,”  (1650,)  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
late  king.  He  died  in  Virginia  in  1653. 

Arolas,  5-ro'lis,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  poet,  was  born  in 
Barcelona,  June  20,  1805.  He  became  a  priest  of  the 
Piarist  order,  and  died,  insane,  at  Valencia,  in  1849.  H*» 
wrote  much  lyric,  pastoral,  and  amatory  verse. 
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Aromatari,  degli,  d&l'yee  ree,  (Giu¬ 

seppe,)  a  learned  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Assisi, 
in  the  Papal  States,  about  1586.  He  practised  medicine 
at  Venice  for  about  fifty  years  with  such  success  that  he 
was  invited  to  England  by  James  I. ;  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  where  he  was.  He  published  in  1611  a  “Reply 
to  the  Criticisms  of  Alessandro  Tassoni  on  the  Poems 
of  Petrarch.”  His  most  important  production  is  a  short 
treatise  on  the  reproduction  of  plants,  “  De  Generatione 
Plantarum  ex  Seminibus,”  which  was  prefixed  to  his 
work  on  Hydrophobia,  (1625.)  He  showed  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  first  suggested  those  principles  of  germi¬ 
nation  which  have  been  recognized  by  modern  physiolo¬ 
gists.  Died  in  1660. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Haller,  “Bibliotheca 
Botanica.” 

Aronce.  See  Aruns. 

Arooj,  Aroudj,  or  Aruj,  H-rooj',  written  also  Aruch 
ar  Arouds,  corrupted  into  Horush,  Horuc,  etc.,  a  T urk- 
feh  pirate,  the  elder  of  two  brothers  who  about  1510-4C 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  See  Barbarossa. 

Aroon.  See  Aruna. 

Arouet.  See  Voltaire. 

Arpdd,  aR'ptd,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  was  a  chief  of  the  Magyars,  who  about  890  a.d. 
migrated  from  Galicia  and  conquered  the  Slavonic 
princes  who  then  possessed  Hungary.  A  part  of  his 
army  invaded  Italy  and  defeated  Berengarius,  on  the 
Brenta,  in  900.  Died  in  907.  Andrew  III.,  who  died  in 
1301,  was  the  last  king  of  the  Arpad  dynasty. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie M  ailath, 
"  Geschichte  der  Magyaren.” 

Arpajon,  d’,  d&R'pf'zhAN',  (Louis,)  Duke,  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Severac,  a  French  general,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621.  He  had  a 
high  command  in  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  In  1645  he 
was  appointed  generalissimo  by  the  grand  master  of 
Malta,  for  the  defence  of  which  against  the  Turks  he 
raised  two  thousand  men.  Died  in  1679. 

Arpajon,  d’,  (Louis,)  Marquis,  a  French  general, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1736. 

Arpe,  aR'peh,  (Peter  Frtedrich,)  a  learned  juris¬ 
consult  and  writer,  born  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  in  1682. 
He  was  professor  of  law  at  Kiel  from  1717  until  1722. 
In  his  “Laicus  Veritatis  Vindex”  (1717)  he  maintained 
that  the  division  of  Christians  into  clergy  and  laity  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  to  the  Gospel.  Among 
his  works  is  “Themis  Cimbrica,”  (1737,)  which  treats  of 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Cimbri  and  other 
Teutonic  tribes.  Died  about  1745. 

See  Moller,  “  Cimbria  Literata;”  Adklung,  Supplement  to 
J5cher’s  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Arpino.  See  Cesari,  (Giuseppe.) 

Arpino,  aR-pee'no,  (Jacopo  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
physician,  philosopher,  and  naturalist,  was  born  in  Pied¬ 
mont  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arquato,  aR-kw&'to,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  physician  who  wrote  a  work  called  “  Medicus 
Reformatus,”  (1608,)  was  born  in  the  Venetian  States, 
and  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Arquier.  See  Darquier. 

Ar-Rctdhee-  (or  Ar-Reidhi-)  Billali,  ar-r&'dee  bil'- 
Hh,  one  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  was  raised  to  the 
caliphate  in  934  a.d.  Died  about  940. 

Arraes,  ar-rS'Ss,  or  Arraiz,  ar-r&'iz,  almost  ar-rlz', 
(Amador,  S-md-doR',)  a  Portuguese  classic  writer, 
born  at  Beja  in  1530.  He  became  Bishop  of  Portale- 
gre  in  1581,  and  wrote  “Moral  Dialogues,”  (1589.)  a 
work  of  high  reputation,  in  which  he  took  Plato  for  his 
model.  Died  in  1600. 

Arraes  or  Arrais,  (Duarte  Madeira,)  a  Portuguese 
hysician,  born  near  Lamego.  He  became  physician  to 
ohn  IV.,  and  wrote  several  medical  works  which  were 
often  reprinted.  Died  in  1652. 

Arragos,  t'rt'go',  (Guillaume,)  [Lat.  Guliel'mus 
Arrago'sius,]  a  French  physician,  born  near  Toulouse 
in  1513  ;  died  at  Bale  in  1610. 

Arraiz.  See  Arraes. 

Arran,  Earl  of.  See  Hamilton,  (James.) 

Arras,  d’,  di'rds',  (Mathieu,)  a  French  architect, born 


at  Arras  about  1300.  He  was  employed  by  John,  King 
of  Bohemia,  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Prague,  com¬ 
menced  in  1344.  Before  the  completion  of  this  work, 
he  died,  in  1352. 

Ar-Rasheed  or  Ar-Rashid,  ar-rd-sheed',  (Aboo- 
(Abu-)  Mohammed- Abdul- Wahed,  d'boo'  mo- 
hdm'med  db'dool  wd'hed,)  a  sultan  of  Western  Africa, 
commenced  his  reign  in  1232,  after  a  hard  struggle 
with  his  rival,  Yahya  An-Nasir,  in  which  he  took  Mo¬ 
rocco  by  siege.  He  died  in  1242. 

Ar-Rashid.  See  IIaroun-al-Raschid. 

Arrault,  t'r5',  (Charles,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in 
the  Gatinais  in  1643  5  died  in  1718. 

Arreboe,  ar'reh-bo'eh,  (Anders,)  a  popular  Danish 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Arroe  in  1587.  He  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Drontheim  in  1618,  but  was  deposed 
for  disorderly  conduct  in  1621.  Having  partially  re¬ 
trieved  his  reputation,  he  became  pastor  at  Vordingborg 
in  1626.  He  was  considered  the  greatest  poet  that 
Denmark  had  produced  before  Tullin.  His  principal 
work  is  “  Hexaemeron,”  (1641,)  a  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  French  poem  of  Du  Bartas.  Died  in  1637. 

See  Molbech,  “  Danske  Anthologie  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “A1 
mindeligt  Litteraturlexicon  for  Danemark,”  etc. 

Arredondo,  ar-ri-Don'do,  (Isidoro,)  a  Spanish  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  at  Colmenar  de  Oreja  in  1653.  He 
was  patronized  by  Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  the  title  of 
painter  to  the  king.  Died  in  1702. 

Arrest,  d’,  daR'rSst',  (Heinrich  Ludwig,)  a  German 
astronomer,  born  at  Berlin,  August  13,  1822.  He  studied 
at  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  elsewhere,  and  became  professor 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1857.  He  made 
special  observations  and  studies  regarding  comets,  aster¬ 
oids,  and  nebulae,  and  published  “  Ueber  das  System  der 
kjginen  Planeten,”  (1851,)  “  Siderum  Nebulosorum  Ob- 
servationes,”  (1867,)  and  many  scientific  papers.  Died 
at  Copenhagen,  June  14,  1875. 

Ar-rhe'nI-us,  [Swed.  pron.  ar-rlYne-iis,]  (Clas  01 
Claudius,)  a  Swedish  historian,  eminent  for  learning 
and  sagacity,  was  born  at  Linkoping  in  1627.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Upsal  in  1668.  His 
chief  work  is  an  “  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sweden,” 
(“  Historiae  Svecorum  Gothorumque  Ecclesiasticae  Libri 
IV.,”  1689.)  He  was  appointed  royal  historiographer 
in  1678,  and  ennobled  in  1684,  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Oernhielm,  (Eagle-Helmet.)  Died  in  1695. 

See  Gezelius,  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska 
Man;”  P.  Lagerloef,  “MemoriaC.  Arrhenii,”  1696;  Thyselius, 
“Dissertatio  de  Mentis  literariis  C.  Arrhenii,”  1791. 

Arrhenius,  (Jacob,)  a  Swedish  scholar,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1642,  was  professor  of  history  at 
Upsal  from  1687  until  1716.  He  wrote  many  able  treat¬ 
ises  on  points  of  ancient  history,  among  which  are  a 
“  Short  Sketch  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  (“  Brevis  Adumbra- 
tio  Veteris  -dEgypti,”  1694,)  and  an  essay  on  the  office  of 
Roman  Consul,  (“De  Consule  Romano,”  1705.)  Died 
in  1725. 

See  Gezelius,  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Arrhidaeus,  ir-re-dee'us,  or  Aridaeus,  [Gr.  'A fifuAaios 
or  ’A pidalog;  Fr.  Arrhid^e,  iTe'di',]  a  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  of  a  courtesan  named  Philinna,  was  a 
half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  a  weak 
mind,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  result  of 
poison  administered  by  Olympias.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Babylon,  under  the 
name  of  Philip.  He  was  controlled  by  his  wife  Eurydice, 
and,  after  ?  nominal  reign  of  six  years,  was  put  to  death 
-by  order  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  about 
315  B.c. 

See  Justin,  books  ix.,  xiii.,  and  xiv. 

Arrhidaeus,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  was  one  of 
the  two  regents  appointed  at  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in 
321  B.c.  lie  and  the  other  regent,  Python,  resigned  in 
the  same  year  because  they  were  unable  to  enforce  their 
authority  against  Eurydice.  In  the  division  of  provinces 
made  about  320  he  received  a  part  of  Phrygia. 

Arrhidee.  See  Arrhidaeus. 

Ar'rl-a,  a  Roman  matron,  eminent  for  fortitude,  was 
the  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
in  42  a.d.  She  killed  herself  in  order  to  set  an  example 
of  courage  and  fortitude  to  her  husband. 
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ARR1VABENE 


Arriaga,  de,  d&  ar-re-i^gi,  (Juan  Crisostome,)  a 
Spanish  composer  of  great  genius,  born  at  Biiboa  in 
1808,  studied  in  Paris  under  Fetis.  He  displayed  great 
inventive  power  in  his  fugue  for  eight  voices,  called  “  Et 
Vitam  Venturi,”  which  Cherubini  pronounced  a  master- 
iece.  In  1824  he  published  a  set  of  quartets,  which  are 
ighly  praised.  Died  prematurely  in  1825  or  1826. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arriaga,  de,  (Pablo  Jos£,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  born  at  Vergara  in  1562,  laboured  in  Peru. 
Died  about  1622. 

Arriaga,  de,  (Rodrigo,)  a  Spanish  philosopher  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Logrono  in  1592.  He  taught  philosophy 
with  great  success  for  thirteen  years  at  Prague,  where  he 
resided  from  1624  until  his  death.  He  attempted  to  re¬ 
vive  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  in  his  “  Philoso¬ 
phical  Course,”  (“Cursus  Philosophicus,”  1632,)  which 
evinces  an  acute  and  subtle  mind.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  theology,  (8  vols.,  1643-55.)  Died  in  1667. 

See  Adelung,  “  Geschichte  der  Philosophic. ” 

Ar'ri-an,  [Gr.  ’Af)f)tavog ;  Lat.  Arria'nus  Fla'vius; 
Fr.  Arri’en,  t're-iN',]  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epic¬ 
tetus.  He  committed  to  writing,  edited,  or  digested  the 
philosophic  doctrines  of  Epictetus,  (who  published  noth¬ 
ing  himself.)  There  are  now  extant  a  “ Manual  (“En¬ 
chiridion”)  of  Epictetus,”  compiled  by  him,  and  four 
books  of  a  work  called  the  “  Epictetus  of  Arrian.”  He 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  in 
136  A.D.  appointed  him  governor  of  Cappadocia.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  held  this  office,  or  any  other, 
after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  138  a.d.  He  was  at  one 
time  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  his  native  city. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,”  ’Avafiaatx;  ’AAeijavdpov,  (The  Ascgpt 
of  Alexander,)  which  is  highly  prized  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  and  because  we  have  no  other  history 
of  Alexander  worthy  of  equal  confidence.  Among  his 
qualifications  for  a  historian  were  a  good  judgment,  ac¬ 
curacy  in  geographical  and  strategical  details,  and  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  simple  style.  In  style,  and  in  other  respects,  he 
proposed  Xenophon  as  his  model.  He  was  author  of 
many  other  works,  some  of  which  are  lost.  Among  those 
extant  are  a  “Treatise  on  Tactics,”  a  “Discourse  on 
Hunting,”  a  “Circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,”  and 
a  small  but  interesting  work  called  “  Indica,”  describing 
India,  its  people,  customs,  products,  etc.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  His  abstract  of  the  philosophy 
of  Epictetus,  or  “Enchiridion,”  was  highly  esteemea, 
both  by  the  pagans  and  early  Christians. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca  Ellendt,  “  De  Arriane- 
orum  Libromm  Reliquiis,”  1836;  Mauermann,  “Arrianus  Nicome- 
diensis  et  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,”  1835. 

Arrianus,  (the  historian.)  See  Arrian. 

Ar-rl-a'nus,  [Gr.  ’A^tavog ;  Fr.  Arrien,  t're-iN',]  a 
Greek  author  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
meteors  and  comets. 

Arrianus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  wrote  a  work  on  law,  en¬ 
titled  “  De  Interdictis,”  (“Concerning  Interdicts.”) 

Arrianus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  Alex¬ 
ander,  called  “The  Alexandriad,”  and  translated  Virgil’s 
Georgies  into  hexameter  verse. 

Arriaza,  £r-re-l'th£,  (Juan  Bautista,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Madrid  in  1770,  was  sometimes 
called  Arriaza  y  Superviela,  (e  soo-p^R-ve-yil)  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  “  First-Fruits,” 
or  first  productions  of  his  genius,  (“Las  Primicias,” 
1797,)  and  soon  after  that  date  went  to  England  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation.  In  1803  appeared  his  poem  “Emilia,” 
on  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  1807,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  as  a  friend 
of  absolute  monarchy.  After  the  restoration  of  1814  he 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Among  his  works  are 
“Poesias  patrioticas,”  (1810.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon Longfellow/4  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arribas,  ir-ree'Bds,  (Pablo  Antonio,)  a  Spanish 
minister  of  state,  born  in  1771,  held  office  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Died  in  1828. 

Aiiien.  See  Arrian  and  Arrianus. 


Arrighetti,  ir-re-get'tee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  at  Florence  in  1582,  was  distinguished  fot 
his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Died  in  1662 

Arrighetti,(NiccoL6,)  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Galileo 
also  a  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Died  in  1639. 

Arrighetti,  (Niccol6,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at 
Florence  in  1709,  wrote  a  “Theory  of  Fire,”  (“Ignis 
Theoria,”  etc.,  1750.)  Died  in  1767. 

Arrighetto,  ir-re-get'to,  or  Arrigo  da  Settimello 
£r-ree'go  d£  s£t-te-mel'lo,  a  Latin  poet  and  ecclesiastic, 
born  near  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  on  “  The  Mutability 
of  Fortune  and  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,”  (“  De  Di- 
versitate  Fortunae  et  Philosophise  Consolatione,”)  which 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  schools  and  esteemed  as  a 
model  by  mediaeval  teachers. 

Arrighi,  ir-ree'gee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  and  professor  of  civil  law  at  Padua,  born  in  Cor¬ 
sica  in  1689,  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  Venice  in 
1741.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  one  “On  Uni¬ 
versal  Pontifical  Law,”  (“De  Jure  Pontificum  Universo,” 
1727,)  and  a  “Life  of  F.  Morosini,”  (1749.)  Died  about 
1760. 

Arrighi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  historical  painter 
born  at  Volterra,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Arrighi,  (Jean  Toussaint  —  too's&N',)  Duke  of 
Padua,  an  able  general,  born  in  Corsica  in  1778.  He 
entered  the  French  service,  and  was  wounded  at  Saint 
Jean-d’Acre  in  1798  or  ’99,  a  few  years  after  which  Na¬ 
poleon  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Padua.  As  colonel 
he  distinguished  himself  near  Ulm  in  1805,  and  he  was 
made  a  general  of  division  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Ess- 
ling,  1809.  He  rendered  important  services  at  Leipsicin 
1813,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Corsica  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  He  lived  in  exile  from  1815 
to  1820.  In  1852  he  became  a  senator.  Died  in  1853. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Arrighi  Landini,  &r-ree'gee  l£n-dee'nee,  (Orazio,) 
a  native  of  Florence,  born  in  1718,  is  reckoned  among 
the  good  Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ar¬ 
righi  was  the  family  name  of  his  father,  and  Landini  that 
of  his  mother.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  army,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Venice.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “The  Tomb  of  Isaac  Newton,”  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  (I75L)  and  “La  Bibliade,”  a  poetical 
description  of  the  great  libraries,  ancient  and  modern. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Arrigho.  See  Arrighetto. 

Arrigoni,  (Honorio.)  See  Arigoni. 

Arrigoni,  ir-re-go'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Florence.  He  went  to  London 
in  1732,  and  entered  into  competition  with  Handel,  with 
but  poor  success. 

Arrigoni,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1610 ;  died  in  1645. 

Arrigoni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Mantua  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published 
“Madrigali,”  (1602,)  and  “Rime,”  (1604.) 

Arriquibar,  ir-re-kee'biR,  (Don  Nicolas,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  merchant  of  Biiboa,  who  about  1770  composed  a 
work  of  some  merit  on  political  economy,  called  “Re- 
creacion  politica.”  Died  about  1778. 

Ar'ri-us,  (Quintus,)  Roman  praetor  in  72  B.c.,  dis 
tinguished  himself  in  the  servile  war  and  also  as  an 
orator. 

Arrius,  (Quintus,)  son  of  the  above,  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero. 

Arrivabene,  £r-re-v£-ba'n£,  (Andrea,)  a  Venetian 
printer  and  translator  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arrivabene,  (Ferdinando,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
philologist,  born  at  Mantua  in  1770,  was  president  of  a 
court  at  Brescia.  He  wrote,  besides  two  legal  treatises, 
a  historical  Commentary  on  Dante,  and  an  Essay  on 
Forensic  Language.  Died  in  1834. 

Arrivabene,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Mantua,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  chief  works  are  two  maritime 
eclogues,  called  “Cloanto”  and  “  Idromanzia,”  (1547.) 

Arrivabene,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  a  poet,  born  at 
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Mantua  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
pi  em,  called  “  Gonzagidos  Libri  quatuor,”  in  honour 
of  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  which  was 
first  printed  in  1738.  Died  about  1504. 

Arrivabene,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  physician,  prac¬ 
tised  at  Rome.  Died  in  1739. 

Arrivabene,  (John,)  Count,  an  Italian  patriot  and 
economist,  born  about  1787,  was  a  friend  of  Silvio  Pei- 
lico.  He  was  arrested  in  1821  by  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  only  escaped  imprisonment  by  exile  from  his 
native  country.  Died  January  n,  1881. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Count  John  Arrivabene,”  written  by  himself 
(London,  1862.) 

Arrivabene,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet,  flourished 
about  1600. 

Ar'row-smitli,  (Aaron,)  an  eminent  English  geog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Winston,  Durham,  in  1750.  He  became 
a  resident  of  London  about  1770,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  map-engraving.  In 
1790  he  published  a  large  map  of  the  world  on  Merca¬ 
tor’s  projection.  He  collected  a  large  fund  of  new  in¬ 
formation  from  navigators  and  other  sources,  and  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  one  hundred  maps,  which  had  a  high 
reputation  on  the  continent,  and  among  which  is  a  “  Map 
of  the  World  on  a  Globular  Projection,  with  a  Com¬ 
panion  of  Explanatory  Letter-press,”  (1794.)  Died  in 
*823.  His  son  Aaron  published  several  school  atlases 
and  manuals  of  geography. 

Arrowsmith,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  born  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1602.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  worthy  Puritan  divines  of 
that  age.  He  preached  at  Lynn  about  twelve  years, 
(1631-42,)  and  became  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge  in  1651.  He  was  master  of  Trinity  College 
from  1653  until  his  death.  His  chief  works  are  “Tactica 
Sacra,”  (1657,)  and  a  “Chain  of  Principles,”  (“Armilla 
Catechetica,”  1659.)  Died  in  1659. 

See  Neal,  “History  of  the  Puritans.” 

Arrowsmith,  (John,)  a  British  geographer,  born  at 
Winston,  April  23,  1790 ;  joined  his  uncle,  Aaron  Arrow- 
smith,  (1750-1823,)  the  geographer,  in  business  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1810,  and  published  the  “London  Atlas,”  (1834,) 
and  a  series  of  valuable  maps.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Died  1873 

Arroyo,  de,  d&  ir-ro'yo,  (Diego,)  an  excellent  Span¬ 
ish  miniature-painter,  born  in  1498,  worked  at  Toledo 
and  Madrid.  He  was  appointed  cabinet-painter  to  Charles 
V.  Died  in  1551. 

Arruntius,  ar-riu/she-us,  a  Roman  physician  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  lived  probably  about  50  a.d. 

Arruntius,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  consul,  22  b.c.,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  the 
First  Punic  War,”  referred  to  by  Seneca. 

Arruntius,  (Lucius,)  a  son  of  the  above,  was  consul 
in  6  A.D.,  and  eminent  for  his  wealth  and  integrity.  Au¬ 
gustus  is  said  to  have  considered  him  worthy  of  the  em- 
ire.  His  merits  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  and 
rought  upon  him  annoyance  and  persecution,  which 
induced  him  to  commit  suicide  in  37  a.d. 

Arsace.  See  Arsaces. 

Ar-sa'qes  or  Ar'sa-§es,  [Gr.  ’A poaicrje;  Fr.  Arsace, 
SR'siss';  Persian,  Ar'shak,]  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Parthia  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  He  prob¬ 
ably  flourished  in  the  third  century  B.c. ;  but  his  history 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  a  nomade  tribe  of  Scythians,  Bac- 
trians,  or  Parthians.  His  memory  was  so  highly  hon¬ 
oured  that  his  successors  assumed  the  name  of  Arsaces. 

Arsaces  I.,  King  of  Parthia,  is  identified  by  some 
historians  with  the  preceding;  others  have  regarded 
him  as  his  son  or  grandson.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Theos  of  Syria,  the  Parthians,  who  had  been  subject  to 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  revolted  with  success  about  250 
B.c.,  and  Arsaces  became  their  king.  After  a  reign  of 
two  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tiridales. 

Arsaces  II.,  (Tir-I-da'tes,)  brother  of  Arsaces  I., 
began  to  reign  about  248  b.c.  He  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  about  238,  over  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  regain  possession  of  Parthia.  This  event 
was  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  a  new  era,  from 


which  their  national  independence  was  dated.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  220  b.c. 

Arsaces  III.  (Ar-ta-ba'nus)  was  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Arsaces  II.  He  was  defeated  about  212  b.c. 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  invaded  Parthia.  Peace 
was  restored  soon  after  that  evsnt.  The  length  of  his 
reign  is  unknown. 

Arsaces  IV.  (Priapetius,  prl-a-pe'sh^-us)  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  According  to  Justin7"he  reigned 
fifteen  years. 

Arsaces  V.,  (Fkra-a'tes  I.,)  King  of  Parthia,  son  of 
the  above,  succeeded  his  father  about  170  b.c.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  Mardi. 

Arsaces  VI.,  (Mith-ri-da'tes  I.,)  brother  of  the 
preceding.  This  king  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Indus.  He  reigned  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  died 
about  135  B.c. 

Arsaces  VII.,  (Phraates  II.,)  son  of  Arsaces  VI., 
after  being  himself  defeated  three  times  by  Antiochus 
VII.,  King  of  Syria,  conquered  and  killed  the  latter  in 
128  B.c.,  but  was  in  turn  overcome  and  slain  by  the 
Scythians. 

Arsaces  VIII.,  (Artabanus  II.,)  unde  of  the  pre. 
ceding,  was  slain,  after  a  short  reign,  by  the  Scythians. 

Arsaces  IX.  (Mithridates  II.)  surnamed  the 
Great,  was  a  son  of  Arsaces  VIII.  He  waged  war 
against  the  Scythians  with  success.  An  embassy  sent 
by  him,  in  92  B.c.,  to  Sulla,  (who  was  then  in  Asia,)  was 
the  first  intercourse  between  the  Parthians  and  Romans 
of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account. 

Arsaces  X.  Of  this  king  scarcely  anything  is  known. 

Arsaces  XI.  (San-a-tro^es)  seems  to  have  been 
in  exile  among  the  Scythians,  who  restored  him  to  his 
throne  about  70  b.c.  He  reigned  only  seven  years. 

Arsaces  XII.  (Phraates  III.)  succeeded  his  father 
Arsaces  XI.  in  70  B.C.,  during  the  Mithridatic  war.  His 
alliance  was  courted  by  the  Romans  and  by  Mithridates, 
but  he  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  He  made  or  renewed 
a  treaty  with  Pompey  in  66  b.c.,  after  which  he  was 
offended  because  Pompey  cast  into  chains  his  son-in- 
law  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  and  because  he  refused  to 
address  him  (Arsaces)  as  “  King  of  Kings.”  He  was 
murdered  by  his  sons  Mithridates  and  Orodes  about 
60  B.C. 

Arsaces  XIII.,  (Mithridates  III.,)  a  son  of  Arsa 
ces  XII.,  was  expelled  from  his  throne  by  the  Parthiar 
senate  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  put  to  death  by  hi» 
brother  Orodes  about  55  b.c. 

Arsaces  XIV.,  (O-ro'des,)  a  son  of  Arsaces  XII., 
was  King  of  Parthia  when  the  war  began  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians.  His  army,  under  Surena, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Crassus,  who  was  slain,  in 
£3  B.C.  The  Parthians  under  Pacorus,  a  son  of  Orodes, 
invaded  Syria  in  50  b.c.,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius. 
He  maintained  neutrality  in  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  B.C.,  the 
war  was  renewed  between  him  and  the  Romans.  The 
Parthians  were  defeated  by  Ventidius,  an  officer  of 
Antony,  in  39  and  38  B.C.,  and  Arsaces  was  murdered  by 
his  son  Phraates  about  37  b.c. 

Arsaces  XV.  (Phraates  IV.)  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding.  In  36  b.c.  the  war  was  renewed  by  Antony, 
who  led  a  large  army  through  Armenia,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  Parthians  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  Araxes. 
About  23  B.C.  Arsaces  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Au 
gustus,  to  whom  he  restored  the  prisoners  and  standards 
taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus.  Died  in  4  a.d. 

Arsaces  XVI.,  (Phra-a-ta'qes,)  said  to  have  been 
accessory  to  the  death  of  his  father  Arsaces  XV.  He 
was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  rebellion  caused  by  his  vices. 

Arsaces  XVII.  (Orodes  LL)  was  also  put  tr>  death 
by  his  subjects,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  same 
year  as  his  predecessor. 

Arsaces  XVIII.,  (Vo-no'nes  I.,)  son  of  Phraates 
IV.,  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  where  he 
acquired  habits  which  made  him  unpopular  among  the 
Parthians  and  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  throne.  He 
was  assassinated,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  order  of  Piso,  a 
Roman  officer,  about  19  a. d. 

Arsaces  XIX.,  (Artabanus  ILL,)  a  Median  king, 
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who  expelled  Arsaces  XVIII.,  had  a  stormy  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  during  which  he  was  twice  driven 
from  nis  throne  by  the  aid  of  Rome,  but  died  at  last  in 
possession  of  Parthia  about  44  a.d. 

Arsaces  XX.  (Go-tar'zes)  and  Arsaces  XXI., 
(Bar-da'nes,)  after  a  struggle  for  the  empire,  settled  it 
by  the  former  retiring  to  Plyrcania  and  the  latter  retain¬ 
ing  Parthia;  but,  Bardanes  having  been  assassinated, 
Gotarzes  resumed  the  royal  authority.  Gotarzes  died 
about  50  a.d.  He  was  succeeded  by  Arsaces  XXII., 
whose  reign  was  very  short. 

Arsaces  XXIIL,  (Vol-o-ge'ses  I.,)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Parthian  kings,  was  involved  in  a 
long  contest  with  Rome  in  relation  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Armenia,  over  which  he  had  placed  his  brother  Tiridates. 
The  difficulty  was  finally  compromised  by  Tiridates  going 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  crown  from  Nero.  Vologeses 
died  in  90  a.d. 

Arsaces  XXIV.,  (Pac'o-rus,)  son  of  the  above, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  eighteen  years,  died  about  107  A.D. 

Arsaces  XXV.,  (-Ghos'ro-es,)  [Gr.  Xooporjc  ;  Per¬ 
sian,  Khos'roo'  or  Kosrew,]  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  defeated  by  Trajan  in  114,  and  finally  driven  from 
his  throne,  on  which  Parthamaspates  was  placed  by  the 
Roman  emperor;  but  on  the  death  of  Trajan,  in  117, 
Chosroes  expelled  his  rival,  and  died  probably  in  122, 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  subjects. 

Arsaces  XXVX,  (Vologeses  II.,)  a  son  of  Arsaces 
XXV.,  is  said  to  have  gained  great  advantages  over  the 
Romans  for  a  period,  but  afterwards,  having  been  driven 
back  into  his  own  dominions,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  149  a.d. 

Arsaces  XXVII.,  (Vologeses  III.,)  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  seems,  like  all  his  predecessors,  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  wars  with  Rome.  Died in2i6 a.d.  Somewriters 
suppose  two  or  more  kings  to  have  reigned  between  Ar¬ 
saces  XXVI.  and  XXVIII.,  (as  we  have  numbered  them :) 
on  this  point  see  article  “  Parther,”  in  Ersch  and  Gru¬ 
ber’s  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  by  Krause. 

Arsaces  XXVIII.,  (Artabanus  IV.,)  also  called 
Ardavan,  was  a  son  of  Arsaces  XXVII.,  and  was  the 
last  king  of  Parthia  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  He 
began  to  reign  about  216  A.D.  In  217  he  fought  an  in¬ 
decisive  battle  against  the  Romans,  under  Macrinus,  near 
Nisibis.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  revolted  and  were  led  by  Ardsheer  or  Artax- 
erxes.  Having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Ardsheer  about  226  a.d. 

Ar-sa'ges  (or  ar'sa-sez)  I.,  King  of  Armenia,  was  a 
son  of  Arsaces  XIX.  (Artabanus  III.)  of  Parthia.  He 
obtained  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  his  father  in  35  a.d. 
About  a  year  later  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officers, 
who  were  bribed  by  Mithridates  the  Iberian. 

Arsaces  II.  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  in 
222  or  223  a.d.  by  his  brother  Artabanus  IV.,  King  of 
Parthia.  He  joined  Alexander  Severus  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Persia,  by  which  alliance  he  saved  his  own 
kingdom.  He  died  before  260  A.D. 

Arsaces  III.  of  Armenia  succeeded  his  father  Tiri¬ 
dates  III.  about  340  a.d.  He  waged  war  against  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  about  360,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  the  campaign  of  363  a.d. 
he  deserted  Julian,  whose  defeat  and  death  near  Ctesi- 
phon  are  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  Arsaces.  His 
nobles  having  rebelled  against  him,  he  applied  for  aid  to 
Sapor,  who  detained  him  in  captivity  until  his  death. 

See  AmmiahusMarcellinus,  books  xx.,  xxi.,xxiii.,  xxv.,  andxxvii. 

Arsaces  IV.  was  probably  a  grandson  of  Arsaces  I1L 
He  began  his  reign  conjointly  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
in  382,  but,  the  latter  dying  the  next  year,  he  reigned  alone, 
till  his  deposition  by  Sapor  and  Theodosius,  who  divided 
his  kingdom  between  them  about  387  a.d. 

Arsacliel.  See  Arzachel. 

Arsacid  or  Arsacide,  ar-sas'sid,  the  English  sin¬ 
gular  of  Arsacidae  ;  employed  also  as  an  adjective.  The 
plural  form  Arsacids  or  Arsacides  is  rarely  used. 

Arsacidae,  ar-sas'e-de,  [Fr.  Arsacides,  aR/s£'s£d' ; 
Ger.  Arsaciden,  aR-sit-see'den,  and  Arsakiden,  aR- 
si-kee'd^n ;  a  patronymic  from  Arsaces,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  common  name  among  the  ancient 
Persians,  Parthians,  etc.,]  an  appellation  given  to  several 


Asiatic  dynasties,  but  especially  to  the  dynasty  of  Par¬ 
thian  kings  who  reigned  from  Arsaces  I.,  about  250  B.c. 
to  the  death  of  Artabanus  IV.,  (Arsaces  XXVIII., — 01 
XXXI.,  according  to  some  authorities,)  in  226  A.D.,  and 
to  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings  who  reigned  between 
150  B.c.  and  430  A.D. 

Arsakes.  See  Arsaces. 

Arsakiden.  See  Arsacidae. 

Ar-sa'mes,  [Gr.  ’A poa/nje,]  the  father  of  Hystaspes 
and  grandfather  of  Darius  I.,  King  of  Persia.  Anothei 
of  the  same  name,  son  of  Darius  I.,  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece.  A  third  was  a  favourite 
(illegitimate)  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  A  fourth  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  king  of  Armenia  in  the  time 
of  Seleucus  II.,  and  the  founder  of  Arsamosata. 

Arsdekin.  See  Archdekin. 

Arsene.  See  Arsen ius. 

Ar-se'nI-us,  [Gr.  ’A poeviog;  Fr.  Arsine,  SR's^n',] 
Saint,  written  also  Arsennus,  born  at  Rome  in  354  or 
355  a.d.,  was  appointed  tutor  to  Arcadius,  son  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  in  383,  and  remained  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  eleven  years,  having  gained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  In  394  he  retired  to  a  desert  in  Egypt, 
where  he  became  noted  for  his  ascetic  piety.  Died  in 
449  A.D. 

Arsenius  surnamed  Autoria'nus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  in  that  city  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  appointed  in  1259,  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  guardian  of  the 
prince  his  son,  an  office  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  unfitted.  He  was  circumvented  by  Michael  Palaeol- 
ogus,  who  usurped  the  throne  and  banished  the  patriarch 
for  his  refusal  to  grant  him  absolution.  Died  in  1273. 

Arsenius,  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  philolo¬ 
gist,  son  of  Michael  Apostolius,  born  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was,  it  is  supposed,  a  native  of 
Candia  (Crete)  or  of  Italy.  He  became  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Archbishop  of  Malvasia,  or  Monembasia,  in  the 
Morea.  He  edited  his  father’s  “  Apophthegmata,”  and 
a  collection  of  scholia  on  several  dramas  of  Euripides, 
(1534.)  Died  in  1535. 

See  Hodius,  “De  Greeds  illustribus.” 

Arsenius,  a  Greek  bishop,  who  accompanied  Jere¬ 
miah  II.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Russia,  about 
15S8,  when  he  established  the  Russian  Patriarchate,  of 
which  Arsenius  wrote  an  account. 

Arsenius,  a  Greek  monk,  founder  of  a  Greek  and  Latin 
school  at  Moscow  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  inventor  of  a  type  still  called  the  Arsenian. 

Arsenne,  tR's£n',  (Louis  Charles,)  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1790,  was  a  pupil  of  David.  He  pro¬ 
duced  some  remarkable  paintings  of  religious  subjects, 
among  which  was  “  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.”  He 
also  derived  from  the  works  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamar¬ 
tine  subjects  of  some  designs.  Died  August  3,  1855. 

Arsennus.  See  Arseniusl 

Ar'ses,  [Gr.  ’Aporjc,]  Nar'ses,  [Gr.  Nap<T??f,]  or  Oar'- 
ses,  [Gr.  ’Oaporjc,]  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  King  of 
Persia,  wras  placed  on  the  throne  in  339  b.c.  by  Bagoa* 
who  had  killed  Artaxerxes.  After  a  reign  of  three  years 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Bagoas.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Darius  Codomannus. 

Arshenevsky,  aR-sh§-n£v'ske,  (Bash,,)  a  Russian 
mathematician,  born  at  Kiev  in  1758  ;  died  in  1808. 

Arshi,  aR'shee,  also  called  Chaki,  a  Turkish  poet, 
born  in  Roumelia  ;  died  in  1570. 

Arsilli,  aR-s&l'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
physician,  born  at  Simgaglia  about  1470.  He  practised 
in  Rome  many  years,  and  was  a  friend  of  Paulus  Jovius. 
He  wrote  in  verse  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Roman  poets,  “De  Poetis  Urbanis,”  (1524,)  which 
is  interesting  to  students  of  literary  history.  Died  in  1 540. 

See  Tikaboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Ar  -sin'o-e,  [Gr.  ’A pcnvorj,]  a  concubine  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  became  the  wife  of  Lagus  and  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt. 

Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  Berenice,  was  born  about  316  B.c.,  and  was  married 
to  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  in  300  b.c.  In  order  to  secure 
the  succession  for  her  son,  she  excited  the  suspicion  of 
Lysimachus  against  Agathocles,  his  son  by  a  former 
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marriage,  who  was  put  to  death  in  prison.  After  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  in  281  b.c.,  she  went  to  Thrace 
with  her  sons,  who  were  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus.  She  then  fled  to  Egypt,  and  became  the  queen  of 
her  own  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  A  gold  medal 
of  Arsinoe  is  extant. 

Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace, 
and  Nicaea,  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of 
Egypt,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  Ptolemy,  Ly¬ 
simachus,  and  Berenice.  She  was  banished  by  the  king 
before  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe  above  noticed. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Magas,  King  of  Cyrene,  brother  of 
Ptolemy  II.  of  Egypt. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.,  became  the  wife 
of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  IV.,  Pnilopator,  by  whom  she 
was  put  to  death  to  make  way  for  Agathoclea,  his  second 
wife.  She  appears  to  have  been  the  queen  whom  Livy 
calls  Cleopatra. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.,  Auletes,  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  sovereignty  during  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  by  Caesar  in  48  b.c.,  who,  on  the 
capture  of  the  city,  carried  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his 
triumph.  She  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  at  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  instigation,  41  B.C. 

Arslan.  See  Alp-Arslan. 

Artabanus  of  Parthia.  See  Arsaces  III.  and 
XXVIII. 

Artabasdes.  See  Artavasdes. 

Artabaze.  See  Artabazus. 

Artabazes.  See  Artavasdes. 

Ar-ta-ba'zus,  [Gr. 'A prapatjos;  Fr.  Artabaze,  iR'tJ'- 
bSz',]  a  Persian  general,  who  lived  about  450  b.c.  He 
and  Megabysus  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Inarus  in  Egypt. 

Artabazus,  a  Median,  who  formed  a  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia. 

Artabazus,  a  distinguished  Persian  general  and 
favourite  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  inva¬ 
sion  of  Greece  in  480  b.c.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  479  B.C. 

Artabazus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians  about  460  b.c. 

Artabazus,  a  Persian  general,  was  a  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  against  whom  he 
revolted  in  356  b.c.  With  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  Chares 
and  other  Greeks,  he  gained  several  victories.  He  was 
afterwards  defeated,  and  fled  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Memnon  of  Rhodes,  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Having  obtained  pardon,  he  returned  to  Persia,  and 
ro  .-'ed  his  loyalty  to  King  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ela.  He  was  appointed  Satrap  of  Bactria  by  Alexander 
the  Great  about  330  B.c.  He  died,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  about  320  B.C. 

See  Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece Diodorus  Siculus,  books 
»v.  and  xvi. 

Artachaees,  ar-ta-kee'&z,  [Gr.  'A praxaiTjc,]  a  Persian, 
who  cut  the  canal  for  Xerxes  near  Mount  Athos,  by  which 
his  fleet  avoided  the  dangerous  voyage  round  the  pro¬ 
montory. 

Artaldus.  See  Artaud. 

Artale,  aR-ti'lk,  or  Artali,  aR-tH'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Mazzareno,  in  Sicily,  in  1628.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  defence  of  Candia  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  noted  as  a  swordsman  and  duellist. 
He  published  several  poetical  works  of  no  great  merit. 
Died  at  Naples  in  1679. 

Artapherne.  _  See  Artaphernes. 

Ar-ta-pher'nes,  [Gr.  ’ApraipEpvijg  ;  Fr.  Artapherne, 
tR'tt' f^Rn',]  a  half-brother  of  King  Darius  Hystaspes,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  of  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  in  506  b.c. 
He  intervened  in  favour  of  Hippias,  who  had  been  ex- 
elled  from  Athens,  and  ordered  the  Athenians  to  receive 
im  again  ;  but  they  refused.  He  suppressed,  about  498, 
a  revolt  of  the  Ionians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

Artaphernes,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  appointed 
in  conjunction  with  Datis  to  the  command  of  the  Persian 
army  which  invaded  Greece  in  490  b.c.,  and  which  was 
defeated  at  Marathon.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
second  in  command  under  Datis  in  this  campaign ;  and 
he  commanded  the  Lydians  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece  in  480  b.c. 


Artaphernes,  a  Persian  ambassador,  sent  in  425  b.c, 
by  Artaxerxes  I.  on  a  mission  to  Sparta. 

Artario,  aR-t&'re-o,  (Joseph,)  a  Swiss  sculptor  and 
modeller,  born  near  Lugano  in  1697.  He  worked  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  his  productions  are  called 
good  imitations  of  the  antique.  He  died  at  Cologne  in 
1760. 

Ar-ta-sl'res,  [Gr.  ’A praa/pyf,]  a  corruption  of  the 
Armenian  Ar'da-shir'  or  Ar'da-sheer',  i.e.  Artax¬ 
erxes,  written  also  Ar<^aghes,  a  son  of  King  Bahram 
Sapor,  was  the  last  king  of  Armenia  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae.  He  was  deposed  in  428  a.d.  by  Bahram 
V.  of  Persia,  who  annexed  Armenia  to  his  own  empire. 
This  result  was  promoted  by  the  Armenian  nobles,  who 
were  opposed  or  indifferent  to  Christianity.  Artasire* 
was  nominally  a  Christian. 

Artaud,  £R't5',  [Lat.  Artal'dus,]  an  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

Artaud,  (Antoine  Franqois  Marie,)  a  French 
antiquary,  born  at  Avignon  in  1767.  His  chief  work  is 
“  The  Mosaics  of  Lyons,”  (“  Les  Mosaiques  de  Lyon.” 
1818.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Dumas,  “  filoge  de  A.  F.  M.  Artaud,”  1840. 

Artaud,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  dramatist,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1732.  Among  his  works  is  “Le  Cen* 
tenaire  de  Moli&re,”  (1773,)  which  was  performed  with 
success.  Died  in  1796. 

Artaud,  (Joseph  Pierre,)  a  French  prelate,  born  in 
Venaissin  in  1706,  became  eminent  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  in  1756.  He  wrote 
a  “Panegyric  on  Saint  Louis,”  (1754,)  and  “Pastoral 
Instructions,”  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1760. 

Artaud,  (Nicolas  Louis,)  a  French  writer  and  trans¬ 
lator,  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1794.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  became  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  inspector-general  of 
letters.  In  1840  he  was  commissioned  to  organize 
instruction  in  Algeria.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  public  instruction  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
He  translated  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  (3  vols.,  1827,) 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  (6  vols.,  1830,)  and  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  (1832.)  Among  his  works  is  a 
“  Literary  Essay  on  the  Poetical  Genius  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1861. 

Artaud  de  Montor,  iR'tcr  deh  m^N'toR',  (Alexis 
Franqois,)  Chevalier,  a  French  author,  born  in  Paris 
in  1772.  In  his  early  life  he  was  secretary  to  several 
embassies  to  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  after¬ 
wards  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  arts,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Lives  of  Artists,”  “  Machiavel,  his 
Genius  and  Errors,”  (1833,)  a  “  History  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,”  8  vols.,  and  a  “  Life  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,” 
which  passed  through  eleven  editions  and  obtained  a 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1838.  Died  in  1849. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Ar-ta-vas'des,  [Gr.  ’A praovaa&rjg  ;  Fr.  Artavasde, 
tR'trvisd',1  Ar-ta-bas'des,  [Gr.  ’A praSaofyc,]  or  Ar- 
ta-ba'zes,  [Gr.  ’A praSafyc;  in  Armenian,  Ar/da-wazt/ 
or  Ar'ta-WAZt',1  King  of  Armenia,  was  a  son  of  Tigra- 
nes.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  Crassus 
against  the  Parthians  in  54  b.c.  After  Crassus  persisted 
in  meeting  the  enemy  in  an  open  level  country  against 
the  advice  of  Artavasdes,  the  latter  retired  into  Armenia 
and  made  peace  with  Orodes  the  Parthian.  He  offered 
his  assistance  to  Antony  in  his  expedition  against  Par* 
thia  in  36  B.C.,  but  deserted  him  in  the  same  year.  In 
34  he  was  enticed  by  Antony  to  the  Roman  camp,  and 
detained  as  a  captive  until  31  b.c.,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Cleopatra. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History;”  Tacitus,  “Annals.” 

Artavasdes  II.,  placed  by  Augustus  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia  in  6  B.C.,  was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  the 
following  year.  _ 

Artavasdes  III.  was  King  of  Armenia  and  ally  01 
Sapor  I.,  King  of  Persia,  in  260  A.D.,  when  the  latter  con¬ 
quered  and  took  prisoner  the  emperor  Valerian. 

Artavasdes  or  Ar-ta-bas'dus  [Gr.  ’A praSaaio^ ; 
Fr.  Artavasde,  SR'ti'vtsd']  surnamed  Curopala'tes, 
was  the  political  chief  of  the  orthodox  party  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.,  who  was 
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an  iconoclast.  He  rebelled  in  742  A.D.,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  his  party.  In  the  civil  war  that 
ensued,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
about  the  end  of  743  A.  D. 

Artaxerce.  See  Artaxerxes. 

Ar-tax-erx'e5  I.,  Lon-gim'a-nus,  [Gr.  ’A pTa^ep^g 
lAaKpoxetp;  Fr.  Artaxerce  Longue-Main,  f  R'tak'slRss' 
liNg'mlN';  Persian,  Ard'sheer'  Darazdast,]  a  celebra¬ 
ted  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  465  b.c.  He  was  surnamed  Longimanus  (*>.  Long¬ 
handed)  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left. 
He  killed  with  his  own  hand  Artabanus,  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  his  father.  Among  the  events  of  his  reign  was  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  (460,)  who  were  aided  by  the 
Athenians.  About  455  b.c.,  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  The  Persians,  however,  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Cimon,  near  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  in  449 
B.c.  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is  described  by  Plutarch  as 
wise  and  moderate.  He  died  in  425  b.c.,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  II. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus;  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece.” 

Artaxerxes  EL,  surnamed  Mnemon  (nee'mon)  from 
the  excellence  of  his  memory,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Darius  II.  and  Parysatis,  and  began  to  reign  in  405  B.C. 
His  younger  brother  Cyrus,  who  was  satrap  of  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Per¬ 
sia,  collected  a  large  army,  in  which  were  ten  thousand 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  having  taken  the  field  in  person, 
the  armies  met  at  Cunaxa  in  401  B.C.,  and  Cyrus  was 
killed.  (See  Cyrus  and  Xenophon.)  His  provinces  in 
Asia  Minor  were  invaded  by  the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  who 
gained  several  victories ;  but  this  danger  was  averted  by 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.C.  His  reign  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  many  revolts,  and  his  efforts  to  recover  Egypt 
failed.  His  eldest  son  Darius  was  detected  in  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to  death. 
Artaxerxes  died  in  362  B.c.,  aged  about  ninety -four. 

See  article  “Artaxerxes,”  in  Plutarch’s  “  Lives ;”  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus;  Xenophon,  “Anabasis;”  Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece.” 

Artaxerxes  IIL  (or  O'-ehus)  was  a  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  preceding.  He  massacred  his  father’s 
surviving  children,  and  became  notorious  for  cruelty. 
By  the  aid  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  other  Greeks,  he 
reduced  Egypt  to  his  domination  about  350  or  345  b.c. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality,  and  left  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  government  to  Bagoas,  a  eunuch,  by  whose 
order  he  was  poisoned  in  339  B.c.  His  son  Arses  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

Ar-tax'I-as  [Gr.  ’kpTa&ag]  or  Ar-tax'es,  [’Apra^f,l 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia  in  190  b.c.  After  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  (whose  general  he  was)  by  the 
Romans,  he  made  himself  independent  in  Armenia. 

Artaxias  IE,  King  of  Armenia,  whose  father  was  de¬ 
throned  and  carried  to  Alexandria  by  Mark  Antony  in 
34  B.c.,  was  chosen  king  by  the  Armenians,  but  expelled 
by  the  Romans,  and  reinstated  by  Phraates  IV.  of  Parthia. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  nobles  for  his  cruelty. 

Artaxias  IIE  This  sovereign,  whose  Greek  name 
was  Ze'no,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Pontus,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Romans  in  18  A.D., 
after  an  interregnum  of  two  years  in  consequence  of  the 
flight  of  Vonones. 

Arteaga,  aR-tl-S'gii,  (Esteban,)  a  Jesuit,  born  in 
Madrid  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  re¬ 
moved  to  Italy  after  the  suppression  of  his  order.  He 
published  at  Bologna  a  history  of  the  Italian  lyrical 
drama,  (“Le  Rivoluzioni  del  Teatro  musicale  italiano,” 
etc.,  2  vols.,  1783,)  which  is  called  the  best  work  on 
that  subject.  Died  in  Paris  in  1799. 

Arteaga,  (Hortensio.)  See  Artiaga. 

Arteaga  y  Alfaro,  aR-tl-l'gl  e  11-fl'ro,  (Matias,) 
a  Spanish  painter  and  engraver,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Academy  of  Seville,  was  born  in  that  city  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Artedi,  aR-ta'dee,  (Peter,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Arcte'- 
dius,]  an  eminent  Swedish  naturalist,  born  at  Anund  in 
1705.  He  entered  the  University  of  Upsal  in  1724,  and 
studied  natural  sciences  and  medicine.  About  1728 


he  formed,  at  Upsal,  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lin¬ 
naeus.  They  entered  into  a  scientific  partnership,  and 
agreed  to  divide  the  field  of  labour  in  natural  history. 
Artedi,  having  chosen  the  departments  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  departed,  in  1734,  to  England,  where  he  had 
access  to  the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  He  met 
Linnaeus  again  at  Leyden  in  1735,  and  was  employed 
by  Seba,  a  rich  apothecary  of  Amsterdam,  to  describe 
his  collection  of  fishes.  Before  he  had  finished  this 
task,  he  fell  into  a  canal  in  the  night  and  was  drowned, 
in  December,  1735.  He  left  an  excellent  work  on  fishes, 
which  was  published  by  Linnaeus  in  1738,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title,  “  Petri  Artedi  Ichthyologia  sive  Opera 
omnia  de  Piscibus,”  etc.  This  was  the  most  complete 
work  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Du  Petit-Thouars,  “  it  was  worthy  to  be  proposed 
as  a  model  to  natural  historians,  and  was  a  master* piece 
which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.” 

See  “Life  of  Artedi,”  by  Linnaeus,  prefixed  to  his  “Opera 
Omnia,”  1738;  Gezelius,  “  Biograph iskt-Lexi con  ;”  “Biographie 
Universelle.” 

Artefius.  See  Artephius. 

Artdmidore.  See  Artemidorus. 

Ar-tem-I-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’Aprepibopog  ;  Fr.  ArtAmi- 
dore,  iR'tl'me'doR',]  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived 
about  240  B.C.,  was  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Artemidorus,  a  Greek  physician,  born  in  Pamphylia 
in  or  after  the  third  century  B.C.  He  taught  that  the 
oesophagus  or  stomach  was  the  seat  of  hydrophobia. 

Artemidorus,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  grammarian,  and 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  lived  in  Rome.  According  to 
Plutarch,  he  was  informed  of  the  plot  to  kill  Caesar,  and 
warned  him  of  his  danger  in  a  letter  which  Caesar  held 
in  his  hand  (but  had  not  read)  when  he  entered  the 
senate-house  on  the  Ides  of  March. 

Artemidorus,  a  painter  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
poet  Martial,  by  whom  he  is  ridiculed. 

Artemido'rus  Cap'ito,  a  Greek  physician  and  gram¬ 
marian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  published  a  valuable  edition  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates,  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  Hadrian. 

Artemido'rus  Corne'lius,  an  ancient  physician, 
an  accomplice  of  Verres  in  his  iniquities  in  Cilicia  and 
Sicily.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  this  connection. 

Artemido'rus  Daldia'nus,  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
who  lived  about  160  A.D.,  wrote  a  curious  work  on 
dreams  and  their  interpretations,  (’O vaponpiTina,)  which 
is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient  customs 
and  opinions. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Artemido'rus  of  Eph'esus,  a  geographer,  who  lived 
about  103  B.C.,  and  who  is  frequently  quoted  by  Strabo. 

Artemis,  [rA pre/ug,]  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess 
Diana,  which  see. 

Artemise.  See  Artemisia. 

Artemisia,  ar-te-mish'e-a,  [Gr. ’A prepima;  Fr.  Arti£- 
mise,  tR'ti'm £z',]  a  warlike  queen  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  reigned  after  her  husband’s  death.  She  joined  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  with  her  ships,  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Greeks,  and  distinguished  herself  by  bravery  and 
skill  at  the  naval  battle  of  Salamis,  fought  against  her 
advice  in  480  B.C.  Being  pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship, 
she  artfully  eluded  the  danger  by  attacking  a  Persian 
vessel,  ana  thus  led  her  pursuers  to  think  she  was  not 
their  enemy.  A  doubtful  tradition  adds  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disappointed  love,  she  jumped  from  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock  into  the  sea. 

See  Herodotus,  “  History,”  vii.  and  viii. ;  Pausanias,  iii. 

•  Artemisia,  an  Oriental  princess,  celebrated  for  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  and  for  her  devotion  to 
his  memory,  was  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria, 
who  died  in  352  B.C.  She  erected  for  him  at  Halicar¬ 
nassus  a  magnificent  tomb,  which  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  which  such 
monuments,  in  succeeding  times,  have  derived  the  generic 
name  of  mausoleum.  It  is  stated  that  she  invited  the 
eminent  poets  and  orators  of  that  time  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  composing  a  eulogy  on  Mausolus,  that 
she  mingled  his  ashes  with  her  drink,  and  died  of  grief 
about  two  years  after  his  death. 
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Artemius.  See  Anastasius  II. 

Ar-te'mi-us  [Gr.  ’Apre/zwf]  or  Ar-the'ml-us,  [’Ap0e- 
wof,]  a  Christian  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  He  was  put 
to  death  on  the  accession  of  Julian,  (362  a.d.,)  on  account 
of  his  severity  towards  the  pagans. 

Ar'te-mon,  ['A prefiuv,]  a  Greek  painter  of  uncer¬ 
tain  period,  who  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  artists  of  the 
second  rank.  Ari'ong  his  master-pieces  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  “Apotheosis  of  Hercules.” 

Artemon,  a  sculptor,  who  lived  in  Rome  about  the 
time  of  Pliny.  His  works  adorned  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars. 

Artemon,  a  rhetorician,  often  quoted  by  Seneca,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  under  Augustus  or  Tiberius. 

Artemon  or  Ar'te-mas,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Artemonites,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  lived  in 
the  third  century. 

Artemon  of  Cassandria,  a  learned  grammarian,  who 
flourished  about  300  B.c. 

Artemon  of  Clazomenae,  a  famous  engineer,  the  re¬ 
puted  inventor  of  the  testudo  and  battering-ram,  was 
employed  by  Pericles  in  the  siege  of  Samos. 

Ar-te'phi-us  or  Ar-te'fi-us,  an  alchemist,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Arteveld,  van,  vf  n  aR'teh-vSlt',  or  Artevelde,  van, 
vfn  aR'teh-v£l'deh,  (Jacob,)  a  famous  demagogue,  born 
at  Ghent  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  a  wealthy  brewer,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
other  talents  acquired  great  influence  over  the  people  of 
Ghent,  who,  having  revolted  against  the  Count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  chose  Arteveld  as  the  commander  of  their  forces. 
He  confirmed  his  power  by  proscribing  the  nobles,  and 
ruled  the  city  in  a  violent  and  arbitrary  manner.  In 
1335  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whom  he  aided  in  his  war  against  France.  In 
1340  he  induced  the  Flemings  to  do  homage  to  Edward 
as  King  of  France.  He  afterwards  formed  a  project  to 
make  the  English  Black  Prince  Count  of  Flanders.  The 
citizens  of  Ghent,  led  by  Gherard  Denys,  revolted  against 
him  for  this  cause  and  killed  him  in  1345.  He  is  called 
James  d’Arteville  by  Hume,  and  Jacques  d’Artvelle  by 
French  writers. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Meyer,  “Annales  Rerum  Flandri- 
carum;”  J£crevisse,  “  Redevoering  op  J.  van  Artevelde,”  8vo,  1846; 
J.  dk  Winter,  “  J.  van  Artevelde,”  8vo,  1846. 

Arteveld,  van,  (Philip,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Ghent  about  1340,  and  inherited  his  father’s 
riches.  He  passed  the  prime  of  life  in  a  private  station, 
which  he  suddenly  left  to  become,  like  his  father,  a 
powerful  popular  leader.  In  1379  the  people  of  Ghent 
revolted  against  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  be¬ 
sieged  that  city  so  effectually  that  famine  was  imminent. 
Finding  that  their  leaders  were  inadequate  for  the  crisis, 
they  nominated  Arteveld  captain  by  acclamation  in  1381. 
In  May,  1382,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Count 
Louis  at  Bruges,  which  was  captured  by  the  victors,  and 
he  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  Charles  VI.  of  France 
soon  after  sent  an  army  under  Clisson  to  aid  the  Count 
of  Flanders  against  the  insurgents,  who  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Roosebeke  or  Rosebec  in  November, 
1382.  Arteveld  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and  Count  Louis 
became  master  of  Ghent.  The  story  is  admirably  treated 
in  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  drama  of  “Philip  van  Artevelde.” 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  M.  de  Barante,  “  Histoire  de 
Bourgogne.” 

Artevelde.  See  Artevelix 

Arteveldt,  van,  (Andrew.)  See  Artvelt. 

Arteviile  or  Artvelle.  See  Arteveld. 

Ar'thur  or  Ar'tus,  written  also  Artur,  a  semi-fabu¬ 
lous  prince  of  Britain,  and  hero  of  the  famous  romances 
of  the  Round  Table,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  during  the  dark  period  which 
occurred  between  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  the  Saxons. 
The  authentic  accounts  of  his  deeds  are  so  scanty  that 
his  existence  has  been  doubted  by  some  antiquaries. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  he  gained  several  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Saxons,  and  over  Cerdic,  the  founder  of 
the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  after  which  he  was  killed  in 
battle  against  his  rebellious  nephew  Modred  or  Medrod 
at  Camlan.  His  exploits  weie  the  favourite  subjects  of 


mediaeval  poets  and  romancers.  Hume  calls  him  Prince 
of  the  Silures.  (“  History  of  England.”) 

See  Turner,  “  Hist 017  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;”  Owen,  “Cam¬ 
brian  Biography;”  Leland,  “Assertio  Arthuri;”  Joseph  Ritson, 
“  Life  of  King  Arthur,”  1825. 

Ar'thur  I.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  born  in  1187,  was  a 
grandson  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  his  uncle  John  Lackland  in  1203. 

Arthur  II.  of  Brittany,  born  in  1262,  was  a  son  of 
John  II.  Died  in  1312. 

Arthur  III.,  Due  de  Bretagne,  (or  Brittany,)  born  in 
1393,  was  a  son  °f  John  (Jean)  V.  He  fought  for  the 
Orleans  faction,  was  wounded  at  Agincourt,  and  became 
Constable  of  France  about  1424.  He  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  at  the  death  of  his  nephew  Pierre  in  1456. 
Died  in  1457. 

Ar'thur,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  born  in  i486.  He 
married  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1501,  and  died  without 
issue  in  1502,  after  which  his  widow  became  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  Henry  VIII. 

Ar'thur,  (Archibald,)  a  Scottish  divine  of  liberal 
principles,  was  born  in  Renfrewshire  in  1744,  and  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  1767.  Soon  after  that  date  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
became  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Reid  as  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Glasgow  in  1780,  and  succeeded  to  the 
chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Reid  at  his  death  in  1796.  He 
died  in  June,  1797,  leaving  “Discourses  on  Theological 
and  Literary  Subjects,”  (1803.) 

Ar'thur,  (Chester  Alan,)  the  twenty-first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  son  of  Rev.  William 
Arthur,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Scotch-Irish  birth,  waa 
born  at  Fairfield,  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  October  5, 
1830.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  in  1849,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  in  1851.  He  was  originally  a  Whig,  and 
joined  the  Republican  party  on  its  first  organization. 
Before  the  war  he  was  a  staff-officer  of  the  State  militia. 
In  1861  he  was  made  inspector-general,  and  soon  after 
quartermaster-general,  of  the  State  troops,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties 
of  that  important  position.  He  was  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York  from  1871  to  1878.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ticket  with 
President  Garfield ;  and  on  Garfield’s  death,  in  1881,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  Died  Nov.  18,  1886. 

Ar'thur,  (Timothy  S.,)  an  American  writer,  born  neai 
Newburg,  Orange  county,  New  York,  in  1809,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Baltimore.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where,  in  1852,  he  started  “Arthur’s  Home  Maga¬ 
zine.”  He  wrote  many  popular  tales  illustrative  of 
domestic  life,  among  which  are  “  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Real  Life,”  “Tales  for  Rich  and  Poor,”  (6  vols.,) 
“Library  for  the  Household,”  (12  vols.,)  “The  Good 
Time  Coming,”  (1855,)  and  “Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
Room.”  Died  March  6,  1885. 

Arthur,  (William,)  a  Methodist  divine,  was  born 
in  1819,  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  He  was  educated 
at  Hoxton  College,  England,  was  a  missionary  at  My¬ 
sore,  India,  from  1839  to  1842,  and  from  1867  to  1871 
was  president  of  the  Belfast  Methodist  College.  Among 
his  works  are  “A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,”  (1847,)  “The 
Successful  Merchant,”  (1852,)  “The  Tongue  of  Fire,” 
(1856,)  which  had  a  great  popularity,  “Italy  in  Tran 
sition,”  (i860,)  etc. 

Arthus,  aR'toos,  Ar'tus,  or  Ar-thu'sl-us,  (Gott 
hard,)  a  translator  and  compiler,  born  at  Dantzic  about 
1570.  Among  his  publications  is  a  “History  of  the  East 
Indies,”  (“Historia  Indiae  Orientalis,”  1608.)  He  sup¬ 
plied  many  Latin  translations  for  De  Bry’s  “Collection 
of  Voyages.” 

Artiaga,  or  Paravicino  y  Artiaga,  pJ-ri-ve-thee'- 
no  e  aR-te-i'gH,  (Hortensio  Felix,)  a  Spanish  poet  and 
priest,  born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  was  appointed  preacher 
to  Philip  III.  in  1616.  As  a  poet  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Gongora,  and  was  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
Died  in  1633. 

Artieda,  de,  dk aR-te-a'DS,  (Andres  Rey — ra  or ra^e,) 
a  Spanish  writer,  born  at  Valencia  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  served  in  ..he  army  for  many 
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years,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Lepanto.  He  wrote 
“The  Lovers,”  (“Los  Amantes,”  1581,)  and  other 
dramas.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  “  Discourses, 
Epistles,  and  Epigrams,”  (1605.)  Died  in  1613. 

Artiga,  de,  di  aR-tee'gi,  (Don  Francisco,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Huesca 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  founded 
and  endowed  a  chair  of  mathematics  at  Huesca,  and 
taught  in  it  himself  He  wrote  treatises  on  mathematics 
and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1711. 

Artigas,  aR-tee'gis,  (Don  Juan  or  Fernando  Jos£„ 
a  South  American  general,  born  at  Montevideo  about 
1760.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Junta  or  republic 
of  Buenos  Ayres  about  1811,  before  which  he  had  been 
a  leader  of  the  lawless  Gauchos.  He  gained  victories 
over  the  royalists,  made  himself  master  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  became  a  general.  Having  quarrelled  with 
Posadas,  the  director  of  the  new  state,  he  raised  an  army 
of  Gauchos,  defeated  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
compelled  the  Junta  to  recognize  him  as  independent 
chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  1814.  He  waged  war  with 
various  success  against  the  Portuguese,  who  invaded  the 
Bar-da  Oriental  in  1816.  In  1820  he  captured  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  Died  in  Paraguay  in  1851. 

See  Armitage,  “History  of  Brazil.” 

Artigny,  d\  diR't^n'ye',  (Antoine  Gachat — gt'shi',) 
a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Vienne  in  1706,  became  a 
canon  of  the  church  in  that  city.  He  published  a  valua¬ 
ble  work  entitled  “  New  Historical,  Critical,  and  Literary 
Memoirs,”  (“Nouveaux  Memoires  d’Histoire,  de  Cri¬ 
tique  et  de  Literature,”  7  vols.,  1749-56.)  Died  in  1778. 

Artis,  d’,  diR'te',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  Protestant  and 
controversial  writer,  noted  for  his  zeal  against  Socinian- 
ism,  was  born  in  Aveyron  in  1660.  He  became  minister 
of  a  church  in  Berlin,  but  was  deprived  of  that  office 
about  1692  on  account  of  his  contentious  spirit.  Died 
about  1730. 

Artis,  d’,  [Lat.  Artis'ius,]  (Jean,)  a  French  writer 
on  canon  law  and  kindred  subjects,  born  at  Cahors  in 
1572,  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  in  1623.  Died  in  1651. 

Artisjosky.  See  Arciszewski. 

Artmann,  aRt'min,  (Jerome,)  a  celebrated  organ- 
naker  of  Bohemia,  born  at  Prague  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Artner,  von,  fon  aRt'ner,  (Maria  Therese,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poetess,  daughter  of  an  Austrian  officer,  born  at 
Schnitau,  in  Hungary,  in  1772.  She  produced  several 
successful  dramas,  among  which  was  “  Quiet  Greatness,” 
(“Stille  Grosse,”  1824.)  Her  most  popular  works  are 
lyric  poems,  published  under  the  name  of  Theone, 
**  Field-Flowers  from  Hungary’s  Plains,  gathered  by 
Minna  and  Theone,”  (“Feldblumen  aufUngarns  Fluren 
gesammelt  von  Minna  und  Theone,”  1800.)  Died  at 
Agram  in  1829. 

See  Doring,  “Vie  d’Artner,”  1829. 

Artois,  van,  vfn  iR'twi',  (Jacques,)  an  excellent 
Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1613. 
His  works  are  commended  for  good  taste,  and  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  details.  Many  of  the  figures 
in  his  landscapes  were  painted  by  the  younger  Teniers. 
He  obtained  high  prices  for  his  pictures,  but  his  habits 
were  so  extravagant  that  he  remained  poor.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  about  1665. 

See  Houbraken,  “Groote  Schouburg;”  Heinecken,  “Diction- 
naire  des  Artistes.” 

Ar-to'mI-us,  (Peter,)  a  Polish  poet  and  Lutheran 
minister  at  Thorn,  was  born  in  1552;  died  in  1609. 

Artopceus,  aR-to-pee'us,  or  Artopous,  aR-to-po'fts, 
(Johann,)  a  German  writer  and  professor  of  law,  born 
at  Worms  in  1520;  died  about  1580. 

Artopceus,  aR-to-pee'us  or  aR-to-po'tis,  sometimes 
written  Artopceus,  (Peter,)  a  learned  Protestant  divine, 
born  in  Pomerania  in  1491,  was  the  author  of  many 
polemical  and  religious  works.  Died  at  Stettin  in  1563. 

Artopceus  or  ArtopSus,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a 
philologist  and  historian,  originally  named  Becker,  born 
at  Strasburg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1626.  He  was  professor 
of  Latin  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  for  many 
years.  He  wrote  many  historical  and  antiquarian  treat¬ 


ises,  and  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  curious  Latin 
“  Essay  on  the  State  and  Place  of  Souls  after  Death,” 

(“  De  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum,”  etc.)  Died  in 
1702. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Ar-to'rl-us,  [Gr.  'A prupiog,]  (Marcus,)  a  medical 
writer  of  Rome,  was  physician  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  - 
whom  he  attended  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  42  b.c.  By  his  advice,  Augustus  removed  from 
his  camp  at  Philippi  just  before  it  was  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Artorius  was  drowned  at  sea  in  31  B.c.  H# 
was  tne  author  of  a  work  on  Hydrophobia,  which  is  lost 

Artot,  SrTo',  (Joseph,)  a  Belgian  violinist,  born  at 
Brussels  in  1815 ;  died  in  Paris  in  1845. 

Artur  or  Artus.  See  Arthur. 

Artus,  (Gotthard.)  See  Arthus. 

Artus,  aR'tiiss',  (Thomas,)  Sieur  d’Embry,  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Paris  about  1550,  was  a  coadjutor  of 
Blaise  de  Vigenere. 

Artusi,  aR-too'see,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Bologna  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  canon  in  the  church  of  that  city. 
He  published  “  The  Art  of  Counterpoint,”  (1586,)  and 
a  work  “On  the  Imperfections  of  Modern  Music,” 
(1600.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1610. 

See  Burney,  “  History  of  Music.” 

Artusini,  aR-too-see'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  jurist,  born  at  Forli  in  1554;  died  about  1630. 

Artvelt,  van,  vtn  aRt'v^lt,  (Andries,)  a  good  marine 
painter  of  Antwerp,  flourished  about  1620,  and  was  a 
contemporary  of  Van  Dyck,  who  painted  his  portrait 
He  excelled  in  depicting  storms. 

Aruajo  de  Azevedo  Pinto  Pereyra,  i-roo-i'zho 
di  i-zi-va'do  pin'to  pi-ra^e-ri,  (Antonio,)  Count  of 
Barca,  a  Portuguese  poet  and  diplomatist  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arum,  i'riim,  (Dominic,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at 
Leeuwarden  in  1579,  became  professor  of  law  at  Jena 
about  1605.  “He  rendered,”  says  Guizot,  “important 
services  to  the  public  law  of  Germany.”  Among  his 
works  are  “  Academic  Discourses  on  Public  Law,” 
(“Discursus  academici  de  Jure  publico,”  5  vols.,  1617- 
23,)  and  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Diets  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,”  (“  De  Comitiis  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,”  1630.) 
Died  at  Jena  in  1637. 

See  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Ar'u-na  or  Ar'un,  [Hindoo  pron.  ur'do-na,  ana 
iir'don,]  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  charioteer  of  the 
Sun,  (Soorya  or  Sfirya.)  He  is  a  son  of  Kasyapa,  and 
brother-german  of  Garuda,  the  eagle  of  Vishnu.  As  a 
personification  of  the  dawn,  he  may  be  said  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Aurora  or  Eos  of  classic  mythology. 

See  Moor’s  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Ar'un-del,  (Lady  Blanche,)  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Arundel,  and  daughter  of  Edward  Somerset,  Earl 
of  Worcester,  was  born  in  1583.  She  gained  distinction 
by  her  defence  of  Wardour  Castle  against  the  Parliament 
about  1642.  Died  in  1649. 

Arundel,  Earl  of.  See  Howard,  (Thomas.) 

Arundel,  (Henry,)  third  Baron  of  Wardour,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  title  in  1648.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
Roman  Catholic  lords  who  were  imprisoned  upon  the 
perjured  testimony  of  Titus  Oates.  On  the  accession 
of  James  II.  he  became  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
Died  in  1694. 

Arundel,  (Mary,)  Countess  of,  a  learned  English 
lady  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  wife 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Arundel,  (Thomas,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born 
at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  in  1353,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  1375,  lord  high-chancellor  in  1386,  and 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1388.  In  1396  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  was  the  first  instance 
that  occurred  of  a  translation  from  the  see  of  York  to 
that  of  Canterbury.  In  1397  he  was  impeached  for  high 
treason,  and  banished  by  Richard  II.  He  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  revolution  by  which  Richard  was  de¬ 
throned,  and  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1399.  He  prohibited  the  translation 


i,  e,  1, 6,  ii,  long;  i,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  persecuted  the  Lol- 
lards, — i.e.  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe.  Died  in  1413. 

See  Fuller,  “Church  History:”  Holinshed,  “Chronicle;” 
Rapin,  “History  of  England;”  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xvii.,  (i860.) 

Arundel,  (Thomas,)  first  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour, 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Arundel  of  Wardour  Castle, 
Wilts,  and  was  born  about  1540.  In  his  youth  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  German  emperor,  who  rewarded 
his  remarkable  exploits  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
with  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Roman  Empire,  (1595.) 
He  was  created  Baron  Arundel  by  James  I.  in  1605. 
Died  in  1639. 

Arundel,  (Thomas,)  the  second  baron,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  fought  for  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Lansdowne  in  1643. 

Arundel,  (Sir  Thomas,)  was  a  grandfather  of  the 
first  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  was  charged  with  being  his  ac¬ 
complice  in  treason  and  in  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  Though  he  was  probably  innocent, 
he  was  executed  in  February,  1551-52.  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Catherine  Howard,  a  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 

A'runs  or  Aruntius,  a-run'she^js,  [Fr.  Aronce, 
i'riNss',]  a  son  of  Demaratus  of  Ccrrnth,  who  is  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  Etruria,  was  a  brother  of  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  of  Rome. 

Aruns,  a  Roman  prince,  was  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud;  (Superbus,)  the  last  king  of  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  he  was  killed  by  his  wife  Tullia,  (a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Servius  Tullius,)  who  was  notorious  for  cruelty. 

Aruns,  a  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  After  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  that  king,  an  army  of  Etruscans  marched 
against  Rome  to  reinstate  him,  and  encountered  the 
Roman  army,  led  by  the  consul  Brutus.  Aruns,  who 
fought  for  his  father  in  this  battle,  engaged  Brutus  in  a 
single  combat,  in  which  both  were  killed. 

Aruns,  a  son  of  Porsena,  who  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  invasion  of  Rome. 

Aruns,  an  Etrurian,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  the 
Gauls  into  Italy  to  revenge  himself  for  an  insult  offered 
to  his  wife  by  a  noble  of  that  country. 

Aruns,  a  Roman  historian,  lived  about  60  B.C.,  and 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Punic  War. 

Arusianus,  a-ru-she-a'nus,  (Messus  or  Messius,)  a 
Roman  grammarian,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except 
that  his  name  is  connected  with  a  work  called  “  Quad¬ 
riga  vel  Exempla  Elocutionum,”  a  vocabulary  of  remark¬ 
able  phrases  found  in  Virgil,  Sallust,  Terence,  and  Cicero. 
The  value  of  this  is  enhanced  by  many  fragments  of  the 
lost  works  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  which  are  preserved  in  it. 

Ar-van'dus,  a  prefect  of  Gaul  from  467  to  472,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Roman  senate  for  malprac¬ 
tices  in  his  office ;  but  his  punishment  was  commuted  to 
perpetual  exile  and  confiscation  of  property. 

Arvidsson,  aR'vids-son,  written  also  Arwidsson, 
(Truls  or  Troils,)  a  Swedish  engraver,  born  at  Wes- 
tervik,  studied  at  Upsal  about  1680,  and  became  learned 
in  Oriental  languages,  especially  Hebrew.  He  was  cop¬ 
per-plate  engraver  to  the  Antiquarian  Archives,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  singular  work  on  the  original  music  of  the  first 
seven  Psalms  of  David,  (1705.)  Died  in  1705. 

Arvieux,  d’,  dfR've'uh',  (Laurent,)  Chevalier,  a 
French  traveller  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Marseilles 
in  1635.  He  showed  much  tact  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Dey  of  Tunis  in  1668,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
1672.  He  was  consul  at  Aleppo  from  1679  to  1686,  and 
refused  the  office  or  title  of  Bishop  of  Babylon,  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  pope.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Arabs”  (1717)  is  commended. 
His  accuracy  and  veracity  have  been  attested  by  Niebuhr. 
He  left  papers  from  which  Labat  compiled  “Memoirs 
of  Chevalier  D’Arvieux,  containing  his  Travels  in  Asia, 
Syria,  etc.,”  (6  vols.,  1735.)  Died  in  1702. 

See  also  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ar'vine,  (Kazlitt,)  an  American  clergyman,  whose 
name  was  originally  Silas  Wheelock  Palmer,  was 
born  in  Western  New  York  in  1819.  He  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1841, 
and  at  the  Newton  Theological  School  in  18451  i*1  which 


year  he  was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister.  He  prepared  a 
“  Cyclopaedia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes,”  (1848), 
and  “  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature,”  (1851' 
reprinted,  1854,  1859,  1884,)  besides  a  volume  of  poems 
He  died  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  July  15,  1851. 

Arwidsson.  See  Arvidsson. 

Arwidsson,  aR'ftids'son,  (Adolf,)  a  Swedish  scholar 
born  in  Finland  in  1791.  He  was  exiled  in  1822  from 
Finland  for  a  political  article  in  a  journal.  Having  re¬ 
moved  to  Stockholm,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
royal  library.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
collection  of  old  popular  Swedish  songs,  (3  vols.,  1834- 
42.)  Died  in  1858. 

Arya,  Sr'ya,  [Ger.  Arja,]  English  plural  Ar'yaa, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  race  of  men  who  are  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  originally  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus, 
(Amoo,)  and  who  first  crossed  the  Indus  from  the  north 
probably  about  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Aryas  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  were  nearly  related  (as  is  shown  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  respective  languages)  to  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  Aryan  language  was  the  Sanscrit,  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  tongues.  Using  the  term  in  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  sense,  the  Aryas  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  entire  Indo-European  (otherwise  called 
Aryan)  family  of  nations.  The  word  would  seem  to  have 
signified  originally  “agriculturists,”  used  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  Turanian  or  Tartar  nations,  who  were 
nomadic  shepherds,  though  its  later  Sanscrit  significa¬ 
tion  is  “of  good  family,”  “noble,”  “honourable,”  and 
hence  it  was  applied  only  to  the  higher  castes  among  the 
Hindoos.  (See  Brahmanism.) 

See  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  pp.  237,  238,239; 
Whitney’s  “  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,”  particularly  lec¬ 
tures  v.  and  vi. 

J^^Aryan,*  the  adjective  derived  from  Arya,  is  also 
used  as  a  noun,  with  the  same  signification  as  Arya. 
[The  Germans  use  Arier,  i're-er,  singular  and  plural.] 

Aryabhatta,  tr-ya-bat'ta,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ar- 
yabahr,  aR'ya-biHR',  a  celebrated  Hindoo  mathema¬ 
tician  and  astronomer,  who  lived  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  earliest 
known  writer  on  algebra.  He  announced  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  made  a  near  approximation 
to  the  truth  in  his  statement  of  the  earth’s  diameter. 

See  Colebrooke’s  “  Essays.” 

A-rym'bas  [Gr.  'A pv/nf3ag]  I.,  sometimes  written  Ar- 
rybas,  King  of  the  Molossi,  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
about  390  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  a  well- 
organized  government  to  the  Molossi. 

Arymbas  2X,  also  a  king  of  the  same  people.  Died 
in  346  b.c. 

Ar-^s-da'ghes,  Saint,  a  Christian  bishop,  born  in 
Cappadocia  about  280  A.D.,  was  Patriarch  of  Armenia. 
Died  in  339. 

Arysdaghes,  an  Armenian  grammarian,  born  in 
1178;  died  in  1239. 

Arzachel,  aR-thi-chSl',  a  noted  astronomer,  who 
lived  in  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Arzan,  aR'zIn,  an  Armenian  high-priest  and  pagan, 
opposed  Christianity  by  arms.  He  was  killed  in  302  A.D. 

Arzao,  aR-z5wN',  (Antonio  Rodriguez,)  a  Brazilian 
traveller,  who,  about  1694,  explored  the  province  of  Minas 
and  the  river  Doce. 

Arzere,  dell’,  del-laRd-za'ri,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian 
fresco-painter  of  note,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
Padua.  He  imitated  Titian. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

As  or  Asa.  See  iEsiR. 

A'sa,  [Heb.  XDR  » Gr.  ’Aua,]  King  of  Judah,  and  a 
son  of  Abijam  or  Abijah,  began  to  reign  in  9^0  B.c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hales,  or  955  according  to  Usher.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  against  idolatry.  He  died  about 
929  B.c.  (See  I.  Kings  xv. ;  II.  Chronicles  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.) 

Asadi  (i'si'dee)  of  Toos,  a  Persian  poet,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  950  A.D.,  w'as  a  preceptor  of  Firdousee, 
and  chief  poet  at  the  court  of  Mahmood  of  Gazna. 

*  Pronounced  ir'yan  or  Sr’e-an,  to  distinguish  it  from  A  rian^  (t.t. 
‘belonging  to  Arius,”  the  great  heresiarch.) 


e  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  Y>,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (^^See  Explanations,  p.  2\ ) 
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Among  his  works  is  Gushtasp  Nameh,  an  epic  poem.  ^ 
is  said  that  he  wrote  the  last  part  of  the  Shahnameh, 
which  Firdousee  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  I02Q. 

See  “Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,”  x8ao. 

Anam,  i'sim,  a  Bavarian  painter,  bom  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
frescos,  and,  with  his  brother  Egid,  adorned  many 
churches  in  Bavaria.  Among  their  works  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Johannes-Kirche  at  Munich.  Died  in  1739- 

A'san,  [Gr.  'A aavrjc ;  Lat.  Asa'nf.s,]  King  of  Bulga¬ 
ria,  reigning  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
restored  his  country  to  independence  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

Asan  II.,  (Joannes,)  son  of  the  preceding,  having 
been  compelled  to  flee  to  Russia  by  the  usurpation  of 
a  relative,  returned  about  1217  with  a  Russian  army  and 
drove  out  the  usurper.  Died  in  1241. 

Asan  III.,  (Joannes,)  the  last  Bulgarian  king  of  the 
Asanian  dynasty,  (whose  father  King  Mitzes  was  an  exile 
at  the  time  of  his  death,)  recovered  his  kingdom  in  1279, 
but  was  expelled  in  1281  by  the  usurper  Terter  or  Ter- 
teres,  and  died  at  Constantinople. 

A-san'der,  [Gr.  ’koavdpog;  Fr.  Asandre,  t'zflNdR',]  a 
Macedonian  officer,  was  a  brother  of  Parmenio,  and  son 
of  Philotas.  He  was  appointed  in  334  B.c.  governor  of 
Lydia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  satrapy  of  Caria.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  extended  his  power 
by  the  conquest  of  Lycia.  From  3 1 5  to  3 1 3  B.c.  he  waged 
war  against  Antigonus.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known. 

Asander,  appointed  governor  of  the  Bosphorus  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus  by  Pharnaces  II.  in  47  B.c., 
revolted  from  his  master  and  formed  a  kingdom  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  Augustus.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
built  the  wall  across  the  Tauric  Chersonesus. 

Asandre.  See  Asander. 

A'saph  [Heb.  ^DN]  or  As'saph,  a  Hebrew  musician 
or  psalmist,  who  was  contemporary  with  King  David.  He 
was  the  chief  of  certain  Levites  whom  David  appointed 
to  minister  before  the  ark  and  to  thank  and  praise 
the  Lord.  (See  I.  Chronicles  xvi.  5  and  xxv.  1.)  The 
name  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  many  of  the  Psalms. 
(See  Psalms  1.,  lxxiii.  et  &eq.) 

As'aph,  Saint,  a  prelate  of  the  seventh  century,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  in 
Wales.  Several  theological  works  are- attributed  to  him. 

See  H.  Wharton,  “  Historia  de  Episcopis  et  Decanis  Londinen- 
sibus,  et*.” 

Asar.  See  jEsir. 

Asbjornsen,  is-byoRn'sen,  (Peter  Christen,)  an 
eminent  Norwegian  author,  was  born  at  Christiania,  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1812.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  applied  himself  to  zoology  and  medicine.  He 
published  a  collection  called  “  Norwegian  Folk-Lore,” 
(with  Jorgen  Moe,)  in  1842,  “Tales  of  the  Mountain 
Spirits,”  (1845-48,)  “The  Christmas-Tree  Story-Books,” 
(4  vols.,  1850-66,)  designed  for  children,  and  a  “Natural 
History,”  (6  vols.,  1839-49,)  in  which  department  he 
made  many  original  observations.  His  “Torf  og  Torf- 
drift”  (1868)  dates  from  his  term  of  office  as  peat-com¬ 
missioner,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1876.  In  1871  he 
published  a  volume  of  “  Norwegian  Stories.”  He  also 
published  various  translations.  Asbjornsen  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  national  literature  of 
Norway.  Died  January  6,  1885. 

As'both,  [Hun.  pron.  osh'bot,]  (Alexander,)  a 
Hungarian  patriot,  bom  in  1811,  distinguished  himself 
as  an  engineer  in  the  war  of  1848-49.  Having  come  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  made,  in  1861,  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  under  General  Fremont,  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Died  in  1868. 

Asar.  See  iEsiR. 

Asbury,  az'ber-e,  (Francis,)  was  born  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1745.  He  was  sent  by  John  Wesley 
to  America  as  a  missionary  about  1770,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1784  the  first  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church 
then  organized  upon  a  new  basis  in  the  United  States. 
Died  in  Virginia  in  1816. 

See  “Asbury  and  his  Coadjutors,”  by  W.  C  Larrabee. 

Ascagne.  See  Ascanitjs. 


Ascalus,  is'ki-ltis,  (Conrad,)  a  German  philosopher, 
lived  about  1600-20.  He  published  “  Physica  et  Ethica 
Mosaica,”  (1613,)  and  other  works. 

As-ca'nI-us  [Gr.  'konavioq ;  Fr.  Ascagne,  ts'kSn'] 
was,  according  to  Virgil  and  Livy,  a  son  of  iEneas  and 
Creusa,  and  the  founder  of  Alba  Longa.  He  was  also 
called  lulus  (Julus)  or  Hus,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Julia 
gens  of  Rome  as  one  of  their  ancestors.  There  are 
various  traditions  about  him,  according  to  one  of  which 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  the  Latins. 

Ascanius,  is-ki'ne-ils,  (Peter,)  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
who  lived  about  1750,  was  for  many  years  inspector  of 
the  mines  in  the  north  of  Norway.  He  corresponded 
with  Linnaeus,  and  published  a  work  on  natural  history, 
entitled  “  Figures  enluminees  d’Histoire  naturelle,”  1767. 

Ascarelli,  is-ki-rel'lee,  written  also  Ascariel,  (De¬ 
bora,)  a  Jewish  poetess,  bom  at  Rome,  lived  about  1600. 

As'ca-rus,  [’koicapoc,]  a  Theban  sculptor,  lived  about 
300  B.C.*  He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia. 

As'ge-lin,  or  Ascelino,  i-shi-lee'no,  (Nicola,)  a 
Dominican  who  was  sent  by  Innocent  IV.  on  a  mission 
to  Tartary  about  1245. 

Ascensius.  See  Badius. 

Asch,  van,  vtn  isK,  (Pieter  Janzen — yin'zen,)  a 
skilful  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1603. 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  left  few  works. 

Asch,  von,  fon  ish,  (Georg  Thomas,)  a  physician 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1729,  studied 
at  Gottingen,  of  which  university  he  was  subsequently  a 
liberal  benefactor.  He  was  the  companion  and  friend  of 
Haller.  He  served  for  some  years  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Russian  army.  Died  in  1807. 

Asch,  von,  (Peter  Ernst,)  brother  of  the  above, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  physicians  of  his  time  in 
Moscow,  wrote  a  work  “  De  Natura  Spermatis.” 

Ascham,  is'kam,  (Anthony,)  an  English  astrologer 
and  writer  on  herbs,  lived  about  1550. 

Ascham,  (Anthony,)  an  Englishman,  born  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  Lincolnshire,  entered  Cambridge  University  in 
1633.  He  supported  the  Parliament  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  captive  Duke  of  York 
in  1646.  He  wrote  a  work  “  On  the  Confusions  and 
Revolutions  of  Government,”  (1648.)  He  was  sent  soon 
after  as  ambassador  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  murdered 
in  1650  by  some  English  royalists,  who  were  tried  and 
condemned,  but  released  by  the  influence  of  the  pooe. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  retaken  and  executed. 

See  Clarendon’s  “History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Ascham,  (Roger,)  an  eminent  English  classica 
scholar  and  writer,  was  born  near  Northallerton,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1515.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  same 
in  1534.  In  1544  he  was  chosen  orator  of  the  university, 
and  in  1545  published  “Toxophilus,  or  the  School  of 
Shooting.”  “He  designed  not  only  to  teach  the  art  of 
shooting,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “but  to  give  an  example 
of  diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  English  than  was 
used  by  the  common  writers  of  that  age.  He  has  not 
failed  in  either  of  his  purposes.”  He  was  appointed  in 
1548  tutor  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  until  1550,  when  he  resigned  that 
situation.  His  motive  appears  to  have  been  the  offen¬ 
sive  conduct  of  some  attendants  of  his  pupil. 

On  a  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  her  father’s  country- 
seat,  he  found  her  reading  Plato’s  “  Phaedon,”  in  the 
original.  “  While  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the 
dogs  in  full  cry,”  says  Macaulay,  “  she  sat  in  the  lonely 
oriel  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which  tells 
how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intel¬ 
lectual  liberty  took  the  cup  from  his  weeping  jailer.* 
(“  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon.”)  He  was  appointed  (notwith 
standing  his  Protestantism)  Latin  secretary  to  Queen 
Mary  in  1553,  and  was  continued  in  this  office  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  (1558,)  who  also  after  her  accession  took  les¬ 
sons  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  him.  He  resided  con¬ 
stantly  at  court  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1568.  He  left  a  son  Giles,  and  other  children. 
Ascham  appears  to  have  had  the  rare  felicity  of  passing 
through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  or  dis¬ 
honour.  His  greatest  work  is  “The  Schole-Master,  or 
Plain  and  Perfite  Way  of  teaching  Children  to  under- 
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stand,  read,  and  write  the  Latin  Tonge,”  (1571,)  which 
is  a  production  of  great  merit.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of 
it  as  “  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for 
the  study  of  languages.” 

See  a  “  Life  of  Ascham”  (probably  by  Dr.  Johnson)  appended 
to  an  edition  of  his  English  works,  1761 ;  Grant,  “De  Vita  Rogeri 
Ascham;”  Wood,  “  Fasti  Oxonienses “Retrospective  Review, 
vol.  iv.,  (1821.) 

Aschaneus,  is-k^-na'its,  (Martin,)  a  Swedish  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  obtained  the  office  of  “  royal 
antiquarian”  about  1630,  Defore  which  he  was  a  chaplain 
in  the  army.  He  published  a  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
(1619,)  and  left  in  manuscript  several  works,  among  which 
was  a  drama  “On  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man.” 

Aschbach,  HsIi'Mk,  (Joseph,)  a  German  historian 
born  at  Hochst,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1801. 
He  became  professor  of  history  at  Bonn  about  1842. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Visigoths,”  (1827,) 
and  a  “History  of  the  Omeyyades  in  Spain,”  (“Ge- 
schichte  der  Omaijaden  in  Spanien,”  2  vols.,  1829-30,) 
which  are  commended.  Died  April  25,  1882. 

Asche,  Rabbi.  See  Ashe. 

Ascheberg,  von,  fon  &s'keh-b§Rg/,  or  Aachen* 
berg,  von,  fon  is'ken-bSRg',  (Rutger,  riit'ger,)  Count, 
an  able  Swedish  general,  born  at  Afgulden  in  1621.  He 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1655  for  his  victory  over  a  greatly 
superior  force  of  Poles,  and  defeated  the  Danes  in  several 
actions  in  1658-59.  In  1670  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  During  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  which  was  renewed  in  1675,  he  was  charged 
with  the  defence  of  Sweden.  The  victories  of  the  Swedes 
at  Halmstadt,  Lund,  and  Carlscrona,  in  1676,  are  ascribed 
to  his  skill,  although  the  king  had  the  nominal  command. 
He  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  1680.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Sven Lagerbring,  “Rutger von  Aschebergs  Lefveme,”  1751 

Aschenbrenner,  Ssh'en-bRen'ner,  (Christian  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  German  violinist,  born  at  Alt  Stettin  in  1654. 
Died  in  1732. 

Asciano,  d’,  dd-sh^'no,  (Giovanni,)  a  Siennese 
painter,  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 

Ascione,  i-sho'ni,  (Angelo,)  a  Neapolitan  fruit- 
painter,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Asclepi,  Js-kla'pee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  natural 
philosopher,  born  at  Macerata  in  1706;  died  in  1776. 

Asclepiad  or  Asclepiade,  as-klee'pe-ad,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  singular  of  Asclepiad^e;  used  also  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive.  2^"  The  plural  form  Asclepiads  or  Ascle- 
piades  rarely  occurs  in  English. 

Asclepiadse,  as-kle-pl'a-de,  [Gr.  ’AonXrjniadcu  ;  Fr. 
AsclEpiades,  ts'kl&'pe'id',]  the  name  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  iEsculapius,  who,  during  several  centuries,  were 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Greece. 

As-cle-pi'a-des,  [Gr.  ’AaKA^madrig ;  Fr.  Asclepiade, 
Ss'kl&'pe'id',]  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
verse  called  Asclepiad,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
600  B.c. 

Asclepiades,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  writer  of  commentaries. 

Asclepiades  of  Myrleia,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  said  to 
have  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
To  him,  or  a  person  bearing  the  same  name,  are  ascribed 
various  literary  works,  including  a  <!  History  of  Bithynia,” 
a  work  on  Spain,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Odyssey. 

Asclepiades  of  Phlius,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who 
was  a  pupil  or  friend  of  Menedemus,  and  lived  about  350 
b.c.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  opinions  or  works. 

Asclepiades,  an  eminent  physician,  born  in  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  in  A.D.  88,  was  presented  by  Trajan  with  the 
freedom  of  seven  cities. 

Asclepiades  of  Samos,  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived 
about  280  b.c.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  The¬ 
ocritus.  A  number  of  epigrams  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Asclepiades  of  Tragilos,  (a  town  of  Thrace,)  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  was  the  author 
of  some  critical  works. 

Asclepi'ades  Bithy'nus,  a  celebrated  Greek  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  He  practised  with  great  success  at  Rome, 
where  he  founded  a  school  which  was  very  popular. 


Among  his  pupils  were  Artorius  (noticed  in  this  work) 
and  Themison.  His  system  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  medical  science  for  a  long  time.  He  in¬ 
dulged  the  inclinations  of  his  patients  in  the  use  of  win<i 
and  other  things,  and  professed  that  a  physician’s  duty 
consists  in  healing  his  patients  safely,  speedily,  and 
pleasantly.  He  adopted  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Epi¬ 
curus  as  the  basis  of  his  pathology.  His  works  were 
numerous  ;  but  only  small  fragments  of  them  remain. 
He  died  at  a  great  age,  probably  between  90  and  60  b.c. 

See  Gumpert,  “Asclepiadis  Bithyni  Fragmenta,”  1798;  A.  Coc- 
chi,  “ Discorso  primo  sopra  Asclepiade,”  1758;  Bianchini,  “La 
Medicina  d* Asclepiade,”  1769. 

Asclepi'ades  Pharma'cion,  a  Greek  physician, 
lived  about  100  A. d.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Pharmacy,  in  ten 
books,  which  is  not  extant,  but  is  often  quoted  by  Galen. 

As-cle-pl-o-do'rus,  [Gr. ' kaKk^Tuohupo^ ;  Fr.  AsclE- 
PIODORE,  is'kl&'peVdoR',]  an  excellent  Greek  painter, 
born  at  Athens,  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  and 
lived  about  330  B.c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  surpassed 
Apelles  in  symmetry. 

Asclepiodorus,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  a  satrap  of  Syria,  lived  about  330  b.c. 

As-cle-pl-od'o-tus,  [Gr.  ’Aa^TjTCLodoTog  ;  Fr.  AsclE- 
piodote,  ts'kli'pe'o'dot  ,]  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Posidonius. 

Asclepiodotus,  a  Greek  physician  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  flourished  about  470-500  a.d. 

Asclepiodotus,  a  New- Platonic  philosopher  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  was  a  disciple  of  Proclus. 

Asclepios  or  Asklepios.  See  ALsculapius. 

As-cle'pl-us,  [Gr.  ’  Aadk^TCLog,]  the  supposed  author 
of  a  dialogue  in  Greek  on  God,  Man,  and  the  World, 
between  Hermes  and  himself. 

Asclepius,  an  ancient  Greek  commentator  on  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  whose  period  is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  “  Aphorisms,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Asclepius  of  Tralles,  a  Christian  writer,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  He  composed  a  commentary  on 
part  of  the  “  Metaphysics”  of  Aristotle. 

As-cle'pl-us,  (Nicholas,)  a  German  theologian,  sur- 
named  Barba'tus,  was  a  native  of  Cassel.  He  p  ib- 
lished  numerous  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1571. 

Ascoli,  is'ko-lee,  (Graziado  Isaia,)  an  Italian  phi 
lologist,  born  of  Jewish  parents,  July  16,  1829.  In  i860 
he  became  a  professor  in  the  Milan  Academy.  He  has 
published  “  Studii  orientali  e  linguistici,”  “  Studii  critici,” 
(1878,)  “Corsi  di  Glottologia,”  (vol.  i.,  1870,)  etc.  He 
is  the  principal  student  of  linguistics  in  Italy,  and  has 
founded  a  new  school  of  philology. 

Ascoli,  d’,  (Cecco.)  See  Cecco. 

Ascoli,  d’,  dis'ko-lee,  (David,)  a  Jew  who  lived  about 
1550,  and  wrote  “  Defence  of  the  Hebrews,”  (“Apologia 
Hebraeorum,”  1559,)  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

Ascoli,  d’,  (Trojano  Marulli,  tRo-yl'no  mi-rool'- 
lee,)  Duke,  a  Neapolitan  officer  and  personal  friend  of 
Ferdinand  IV.,  was  remarkable  for  his  loyalty.  In  1800 
or  1801  he  was  appointed  director-general  of  the  police 
of  the  kingdom.  He  is  praised  for  the  prudence  and 
humanity  with  which  he  restored  order  after  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  1798-1800.  Died  in  1823. 

Ascondo,  is-kon'do,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  archi 
tect,  born  in  the  province  of  Biscay  in  1705;  died  in 
1781  at  Valladolid.  He  built  several  churches  and  con¬ 
vents  in  Castile. 

As-co'nI-us  Pe-di-a'nus,  (Quintus,)  an  eminent 
Roman  critic  and  commentator,  who  flourished  about 
50  a.d.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Padua. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Sallust,  which  is  lost,  and  valuable 
commentaries  on  Cicero’s  orations,  some  of  which  are 
extant.  In  1416,  Poggio  Bracciolini  found  at  Saint  Gall, 
in  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  containing  commentaries 
on  the  following  orations:  “In  Verrem;”  “In  Divina- 
tionem ;”  “Pro  Cornelio;”  “In  Toga  Candida;”  “In 
Pisonem ;”  “  Pro  Scauro  j”  and  “  Pro  Milone.”  His  ex¬ 
planations  and  comments  are  historical,  legal,  and  con¬ 
stitutional,  rather  than  grammatical.  He  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  survived  the  loss  of  his 
sight  about  twelve  years. 

See  Madvig,  “De  Q.  Asconii  Pediani  Commentariis  Disputatic 
Critica,”  1828. 

Ascough,  (Anne.)  See  Askew. 
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Ascough,  (Sir  George.)  See  Ayscue. 

Asdrubal.  See  Hasdrubal. 

Asdrubali,  Is-dRoo-bl'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
obstetrical  practitioner  and  teacher  at  Rome,  died  in 
1832.  He  published  a  useful  work,  entitled  “Elements 
of  Obstetrics,”  (“Elementi  di  Ostetricia,”  3  vols.,  1793.) 

Aseer-ed-Deen  Oom&nee  or  Assir-ud-Dm  Um& 
ni,a  -seer'  ed-  (or  ood-)  deen'  oo-ml'nee,  a  Persian  poet 
of  wit  and  learning,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Aaelli,  i-Sel'lee,  or  Asellio,  1-sel'le-o,  [Lat.  Asel'- 
lius,]  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Cremona 
about  1580,  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Pavia,  after 
he  had  served  as  surgeon-in-chief  in  the  army.  He  was 
at  Milan  when,  in  1622,  he  made  the  important  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
memorable.  This  discovery  was  announced  in  a  work 
entitled  “On  the  Lacteal  Veins,”  (“De  Lactibus  sive 
Lacteis  Venis,”  etc.,  1627.)  Died  in  1626. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale” 

A-sel'H-o,  (Publius  Sempronius,)  a  Roman  histo¬ 
rian,  lived  about  130  b.c.,  and  was  military  tribune  under 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Punic 
Wars,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Asellius.  See  Aselli. 

A-sel'lus,  (Tiberius  Claudius,)  a  Roman  knight, 
whom  Scipio  Africanus  in  his  censorship  reduced  to  a 
lower  rank  in  141  b.c.  He  became  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  139  b.c. 

Asen.  See  ASsir. 

As'e-nath,  a  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  became  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  (See 
Genesis  xli.  45,  50.) 

Asensio  y  Mezorada,  l-s5n'se-o  e  ml-tho-rl'Dl, 
(Francisco,)  a  Spanish  engraver,  born  in  Old  Castile. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1794. 

Asfandiyar.  See  IsfendiyAr. 

Asfeld,  d’,  dfs'ffild',  (Alexis  Bidal — be'dll',)  Baron, 
a  French  officer  of  German  extraction,  born  about  1650. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  Germans,  and  became  marechal-de-camp  in  1688. 
He  defended  Bonn  with  great  obstinacy  for  about  four 
months  against  a  large  army,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
in  that  siege  in  1689. 

Asfeld,  d’,  (BenoIt  Bidal,)  Baron,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1658.  He  fought  at  Fleurus,  (1690,) 
Steenkerke,  (1692,)  and  Charleroi,  (1693,)  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp  in  1696.  He  was  an  able 
and  active  officer  of  cavalry.  Died  in  1715. 

Asfeld,  d’,  (Claude  Francois  Bidal,)  Marquis,  an 
able  general,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1667.  Pie 
served  in  Flanders  in  1690-97,  and  in  1703  obtained  a  high 
command  in  Spain,  where  he  besieged  and  took  many 
fortified  places.  In  1 704  he  became  a  lieutenant-general. 
He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Almanza,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  French  cavalry,  in  1707.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  marquis  by  Louis  XIV.  about  1714. 
In  1733  he  was  second  in  command  under  Villars  in 
Italy,  and  gained  several  victories.  He  succeeded  Ber¬ 
wick  as  commander-in-chief  in  Germany  in  1734,  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  maintained  the  field 
against  Prince  Eugene  until  the  peace.  Died  in  1 743. 

See  Pinard,  “Chronologie  historique  militaire.” 

Asfeld,  d’,  (Jacques  Vincent  Bidal,)  a  French 
Jansenist  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1664.  Died  in  1745. 

Asgard.  See  Jesir. 

As'gill,  (Sir  Charles,)  the  first  baronet  of  that  name, 
rose  from  the  station  of  a  clerk  to  great  wealth.  He  was 
elected  lord-mayor  in  1757,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1761. 

Asgill,  (Sir  Charles,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
about  1763,  served  under  Cornwallis  in  America,  and 
was  selected,  by  lot,  to  be  hung  in  retaliation  for  an 
American  officer  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  a  party 
of  English ;  but  he  was  pardoned  through  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  He  served  under  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1793,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general,  and  died  in  1823. 

Asgill,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer  and  pamphleteer, 
born  at  Hanley  Castle  in  1659.  He  published  in  1700 


“An  Argument  proving  that  Men  may  be  translated  to 
Heaven  without  Dying,  etc,”  which  caused  a  great  sen¬ 
sation.  The  Plouse  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1707,  condemned  his  book  as  blas¬ 
phemous,  and  expelled  the  author.  He  attributed  death 
to  the  power  of  custom  and  to  the  fear  of  death,  rather 
than  to  necessity.  Asgill  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  in  several  pamphlets.  He  died  in 
prison  for  debt  in  1738. 

See  Kippis,  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Ash,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  phvsician  of 
London,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1796. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  excellent  conversational 
powers.  He  wrote  critical  articles  for  a  literary  paper 
called  “The  Speculator,”  (1790.)  About  1797  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  plates  of  zinc  and  silver  moistened 
are  placed  in  contact,  the  zinc  is  rapidly  oxydated.  This 
was  a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  changes 
and  laws  on  which  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery  de¬ 
pends.  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Ash  was  published  in  1797 
by  Humboldt,  to  whom  he  had  written  a  letter.  Died  in 
1829. 

Ash,  (Dr.  John,)  F.R.S.,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1723,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  physician,  and  practised  for  many  years 
in  Birmingham  and  London.  Among  his  works  is  a 
treatise  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Spa  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  (1788.)  He  was  president  of  the  Eumelian  Club, 
of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others  were  mem¬ 
bers.  Died  in  1798. 

Ash,  (Rev.  John,)  an  English  philologer  and  dissent¬ 
ing  minister,  born  in  Dorsetshire  about  1724.  He  was 
minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Pershore  from 
1751  until  his  death.  His  principal  work  is  a  “New 
and  Complete  English  Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,  1775,)  which 
is  not  considered  a  high  authority.  Died  in  1779. 

Ash  or  Ashe,  ash,  (Saint  George,)  an  Irish  prelate, 
who  was  born  about  1658.  During  the  troubles  of  James 
II. ’s  reign  he  left  for  England,  and  became  an  attach^  to 
Lord  Paget,  who  was  ambassador  for  King  William  at 
the  court  of  Austria.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was 
made  successively  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  of  Clogher,  and  of 
Derry.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council. 
Died  in  1718. 

Ash'burne,  de,  (Thomas,)  an  English  friar,  lived 
about  13^0,  and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  “Trialogus” 
of  Wickliffe. 

Ash-burn'ham,  (John,)  an  English  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Sussex,  was  a  confidential  agent  of  Charles  I. 
in  the  civil  war.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  and  was  employed  in 
other  important  missions.  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley 
were  the  principal  agents  and  attendants  of  the  king  in 
his  escape  from  Hampton  Court  in  November,  1647,  and 
in  his  surrender  to  Colonel  Hammond.  He  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  treachery  in  this  transaction ;  but  his  character 
has  been  vindicated  from  this  suspicion.  lie  became 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  about  1660. 
Died  in  1671.  His  grandson  was  created  Earl  of  Ash¬ 
burnham. 

See  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion Whithlock* 
“  Memorials.” 

Ashburton,  Lord.  See  Dunning. 

Asli'bur-tpn,  (Alexander  Baring,)  Lord,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  financier  and  diplomatist,  born  in  1774,  was  a  son 
of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  a  merchant  of  London.  He 
passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  the  United  States  as  a 
commercial  agent  of  his  father,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  William  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania,  a  United  States 
Senator.  In  1810  he  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of 
the  great  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Company.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1812  and  in  several  subsequent 
years.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until  his  opposition 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  converted  him  into  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  For  a  few  months  in  1834-35 
Mr.  Baring  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
cabinet  of  Peel,  through  whose  influence  he  was  created 
Baron  Ashburton  in  1835.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Peel  to  power  in  September,  1841,  Lord  Ashburton  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  the  subject  of  a  long-disputed  boundary  between 
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Maine  and  the  British  Colonies.  For  this  important 
•ervice  he  was  selected  because  his  sentiments  and  an¬ 
tecedents  were  favourable  to  peace  and  conciliation. 
The  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was 
conducted  in  a  similar  spirit  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  1842.  This  is  usually  called  the 
Ashburton  Treaty.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  died  in  May,  1848,  and  left  his  title  to  his  son, 
William  Bingham  Baring,  born  in  1799;  died  in  1864. 

Ashbury,  ash'ber-e,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished  tragic 
actor,  born  in  London  in  1638.  Accompanying  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  to  Ireland,  he  became  connected  with 
the  Dublin  stage,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1720. 

Ash'by,  (Rev.  George,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  1724,  obtained  the  living  of  Barrow,  Suffolk,  in  1774. 
He  contributed  to  the  works  of  Bishop  Percy,  Richard 
Gough,  and  Nichols.  Died  in  1808. 

Ashby,  (Henry,)  an  English  penman  and  engraver 
of  writing,  born  in  1744  ;  died  in  1818. 

Ashby,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  admiral,  who  became 
a  captain  before  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  led  the  van 
at  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay  in  1689,  soon  after  which  he 
was  made  a  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Earl  of  Torrington  in  1690,  the  command  of  the 
fleet  was  given  to  Ashby  and  two  other  admirals  jointly. 
As  admiral  of  the  blue,  he  commanded  a  squadron  of 
he  fleet  which  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  La 
Hogue  in  1692.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Campbell,  "Naval  History.” 

Ash'b^f,  (Turner,)  a  Virginian  general,  born  in  Fau¬ 
quier  county,  Virginia,  about  1824.  He  took  arms  against 
the  Union  in  1861,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer 
of  cavalry.  In  May,  1862,  he  became  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  army  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  was  killed  near 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Ashdowne,  ash'down,  (William,)  a  writer  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Unitarianism,  lived  at  Canterbury,  England, 
from  about  1760  to  1800.  Among  his  works  is  one  en¬ 
titled  the  “Unitarian,  Arian,  and  Trinitarian  Opinion 
respecting  Christ,  examined  and  tried  by  Scripture 
alone,”  (1789.)  He  was  born  in  1723  ;  died  in  1810. 

Ashe,  ash,  (Andrew,)  an  excellent  flute-player,  born 
at  Lisburn,  in  Ireland,  about  1758.  He  performed  at 
the  Italian  Opera-House,  London.  Died  in  1838. 

Ashe,  (John,)  a  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution, 
born  in  England  in  1721,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina. 
He  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Johnson  in  1775,  and 
served  as  brigadier-general  in  Georgia  in  1778  and  1779. 
Died  in  1781. 

Ashe,  (Samuel,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1725.  He  became  chief-justice  of  North  Carolina  in  1777, 
and  Governor  of  that  State  in  1796.  Died  in  1813. 

His  son,  John  Baptist,  born  in  1748,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Died  in  1795. 

Ashe,  (Simeon,)  an  English  Puritan  minister,  who 
preached  many  years  in  London.  He  became  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  about  1642,  and  favoured  the 
Parliament  in  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  was  an  opponent  of  the  dominant  party.  He  actively 
promoted  the  restoration  of  1660.  A  number  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  were  published.  According  to  Baxter,  he  was  a 
nonconformist  of  the  old  stamp,  and  was  eminent  for  a 
holy  life.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Neal,  “  History  of  the  Puritans.” 

Ashe,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  called  Captain 
Ashe,  published,  besides  other  works,  "Travels  in 
America,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1835. 

See  “Life  and  Correspondence  ofT.  Ashe,”  3  vols.,  1814. 

Ashe,  (Thomas,)  a  meritorious  English  minor  poet, 
born  at  Stockport  in  1836.  He  graduated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1859,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
English  Church  in  that  year.  Among  his  publications 
are  "  Poems,”  (1859,)  “  Pictures,”  (1861,)  "The  Sorrows 
of  Hypsipyle,”  (a  drama,  1866,)  "  Edith,”  (a  poem,  1873,) 
"Songs  Now  and  Then,”  (1876,)  etc.  Died  in  1889. 

Ash'e  or  Ash'i,  sometimes  written  Asser,  (Rab  or 
Rav,)  a  celebrated  Babylonian  rabbi,  born  in  353  a.d. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  author  or  compiler 
of  the  "Babylonian  Talmud,”  which  is  a  vast  body  of 


traditions,  commentaries,  and  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew 
laws,  especially  of  the  oral  law  recorded  in  the  "  Mishna,” 
which  forms  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  This  work  was 
not  finished  until  many  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
considered  a  man  of  great  learning,  genius,  and  piety. 
Died  in  427  A.D.  For  many  centuries  the  Jews  regarded 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  as  the  chief  object  of  their  study 
and  the  highest  authority  for  the  decision  of  legal  ques¬ 
tions.  In  1554  the  Talmud  was  burnt,  by  order  of  the 
pope,  throughout  Italy. 

See  Wole,  “Bibliotheca  Hebraica;”  "Talmud  Babylon icum,’ 
Amsterdam,  1644. 

Ash'er,  [Heb.  "H7X,]  a  son  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch 
Jacob  and  Zilpah,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  (See  Genesis  xxx.  13 ;  Deuteronomy 
xxxiii.  24.)  The  name  signifies  happy. 

Ash'er,  (R.  Ben  Jechiel,)  was  head  of  the  Jewish 
college  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  where  he  was  very  highly 
esteemed.  His  works,  all  relating  to  the  Jewish  laws 
and  religion,  are  very  numerous.  Died  :n  1321. 

Ash'field,  (Edmund,)  an  English  portrait-painter, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  artist  who  drew  in  coloured  crayons  (now 
termed  pastels)  in  imitation  of  oil-painting. 

Ash'hurst,  (John,)  Jr.,  M.D.,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  August  23,  1839.  He  graduated  in 
arts  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1857,  and  as 
M.D.  in  i860,  and  in  1877  became  a  professor  of  clinical 
surgery  and  in  1889  professor  of  surgery  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution.  He  published  “  Injuries  of  the  Spine,”  (1867,) 
and  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,”  (1871;  6th 
edition,  1893,)  an<^  a^so  edited  (1881—86)  an  “Interna¬ 
tional  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,”  in  6  vols.,  with  a 
supplementary  (7th)  volume  in  1895.  Died  in  1900. 

Ashi  See  Ashe,  (Rab.) 

Ashik,  Ish'ik,  a  Turkish  poet  and  biographer,  born 
in  Roomelia  about  1518.  He  officiated  as  judge  in  several 
towns.  He  wrote  biographies  of  about  four  hundred 
Turkish  poets,  and  a  number  of  lyrical  poems,  mostly 
erotic.  His  ode  on  the  Danube  is  called  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Oriental  poetry.  Died  about  1570. 

Ash'ley,  (Chester,)  born  in  Westfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1790,  was  elected  in  1844  from  Arkansas  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  until  his  death  in  1848. 

Ash'ley,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  dealer  in 
music.  Died  in  1805.  He  had  a  son,  General  Ashley, 
an  excellent  violinist,  who  died  in  1818.  Another  son, 
John  James,  was  noted  as  an  organist;  born,  1771 ;  died 
January  5,  1815. 

Ashley,  Lord.  See  Shaftesbury. 

Ashley,  (Robert,)  an  English  translator,  born  in 
Wiltshire  in  1565.  He  published  translations  of"  UratJe” 
from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas,  (1589,)  of  the  "Life  of 
Almansor,  King  of  Spain,”  from  the  Spanish,  (1627.) 
and  of  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1641. 

Ash'mole,  (Elias,)  an  English  antiquary,  alchemist, 
and  herald,  born  at  Lichfield  in  1617,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford.  He  studied  law 
and  astrology,  in  which  he  had  strong  faith.  In  the  civil 
war  he  favoured  the  royal  cause.  He  published  in  1652 
"  Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum,”  a  work  which  con¬ 
sists  of  treatises  on  alchemy  by  various  authors.  In  1660 
he  was  appointed  Windsor  herald  by  Charles  II.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  "  The  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Order  of  *he  Garter,”  (1672,)  was  received  with  great 
favour,  and  is  still  esteemed.  About  1682  he  presented 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  a  collection  of  curiosities, 
medals,  coins,  and  botanical  specimens,  the  most  of 
which  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  the  botanist  Trades- 
cant  and  his  son.  The  museum  thus  commenced  still 
bears  his  name.  Died  in  1692.  He  left  Memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  (1717.) 

Ash'more,  (John,)  an  English  poet  and  translator, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ash'mun,  (Jehudi,)  a  zealous  and  efficient  promoter 
of  colonization  in  Liberia,  whither  he  sailed  in  1822, 
from  which  period  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  cause. 
He  died  in  Boston  in  1828,  while  on  a  visit  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  r.  trilled;  §  as  *;  th  as  in  this.  (2^~~See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Ash'mun,  (John  Hooker,)  a  distinguished  American 
jurist,  born  at  Blandford,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and,  on  the  organization 
of  the  department  of  law  in  that  university  in  1829,  was 
appointed  its  first  professor.  Died  in  1833.  “He  had 
gathered  about  him,”  says  Judge  Story,  “  all  the  honours 
which  are  usually  the  harvest  of  the  ripest  life.” 

Ashoka.  See  Asoka. 

Askraf,  ish'raf,  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  Afghan  chief, 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Persia  from  1725  to  1729. 
He  was  defeated  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  deposed  prince  Tahmasp,  and  soon  after  killed, 
by  a  follower  of  the  latter,  in  1729. 

Ash'tpn,  (Charles,)  an  English  classical  critic,  born 
at  Bradway,  Derbyshire,  in  1665.  He  obtained  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  Ely,  and  became  master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1701.  His  chief  work  is  an  edition  of 
Justin  Martyr’s  “  Apologies,”  (1768.)  Died  in  1752. 

Ashton,  (John,)  an  English  antiquarian,  born  at 
London,  September  22,  1834.  Since  1883  he  has 
published  many  works  on  antiquarian  subjects,  some 
of  the  later  of  which  are  “Real  Sailor  Songs,” 
(1891,)  “A  History  of  English  Lotteries,”  (1893,) 
“The  Devil  in  Britain  and  America,”  (1896,)  “His¬ 
tory  of  Gambling  in  England,”  (1898.) 

Ashton,  (Thomas,)  a  popular  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1716,  was  a  friend  of  Horace  Walpole.  He  was 
elected  preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1762,  and  published 
a  volume  of  sermons  in  1770.  Died  in  1775. 

Ashton,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  alchemist  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  a  patent  for  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies  of  England.” 

Ash'to-reth  [Heb.  rnntyp;  Gr.  'Aarapry]  or  Ash'- 
ta-roth,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  goddess,  who  was  wor¬ 
shipped  also  by  the  people  of  Israel.  (See  Judges  ii.  13 
and  x.  6 ;  I.  Samuel  vii.  3  ;  and  I.  Kings  xi.  33 ;  also, 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  book  i.) 

Ash'urst,  (Henry,)  an  English  gentleman,  who  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  wealth  in  London  and  was  noted 
for  his  benevolence.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
support  of  Puritan  preachers,  but  he  professed  to  belong 
to  no  sect.  Died  in  1680. 

Ash'well,  (George,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
London  in  1612,  was  rector  of  Hanwell,  near  Banbury, 
from  1658  until  his  death.  He  published  “Fides  Apos- 
tolica,”  (1653,)  an  argument  for  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  a  treatise  on  Socinianism,  (1680.)  Died  in  1693. 

Ash/worth,  (Caleb,)  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1722.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Doddridge  in  1752,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  that 
divine,  as  principal  of  the  academy  in  which  young  men 
were  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  which  was  removed 
from  Northampton  to  Daventry,  where  Ashworth  was 
then  pastor.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  position  in 
such  a  mannei  as  fully  to  justify  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Doddridge.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Chalmers’s  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Asinari,  i-se-nii'ree,  (Federigo,)  Count  of  Camerano, 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  in  1527.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Florence  in  1570.  He  wrote, 
besides  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  other  lyrical  poems,  a 
tragedy  in  verse,  called  “Tancred,”  (“Tancredi,”  1587,) 
which  was  highly  praised  by  Italian  critics.  Died  in  1576. 

Asinari,  (Ottaviano,)  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  son  or 
brother  of  the  preceding.  According  to  some  authorities, 
he  was  author  of  “  Tancredi,”  above  referred  to. 

Asmelli,  &-se-nel'lee,  (Gerhardo,)  an  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  lived  about  mo.  He  and  his  brother  erected  the 
famous  tower  of  Bologna  which  bears  their  name. 

A-sin'i-us,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  jurist, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Asinius  Gallus.  See  Gallus. 

Asinius  Pollio.  See  Pollio. 

Asioli,  &-se-o'lee,  (Bonifazio,)  an  Italian  composer, 
’t>orn  at  Correggio  in  1769.  He  was  appointed  chapel- 
naster  to  the  viceroy  Eugene  at  Milan,  and  director  of 
die  Conservatorio,  about  1800.  He  composed  operas, 
cantatas,  and  notturnos,  which  were  admired  especially 
for  their  ease  and  grace.  Died  in  1832. 


Asir.  See  /Esir. 

Asir-ud-Din  Um&ni.  See  Aseer-ed-Dken. 

A'sl-us,  (or  a/she-us, )  ['Aatof,]  of  Samos,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Greek  poets,  composed  both  epic  and 
elegiac  poetry,  some  extracts  from  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  700  b.c. 

See  Voss,  “De  Poetis  Graecis;”  Ulrici,  “Geschichte  der  Hel- 
lenischen  Dichtkunst” 

Askelof,  is'keh-lof,  (Johan  Christoph,)  a  Swedish 
journalist  and  editor,  born  in  1787;  died  July  12,  1848. 

As'kew,  written  also  Ays'cough  and  As'cough, 
(Anne,)  an  English  martyr,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1521.  Having  been  convinced  of  the  Reformed  doc¬ 
trines  by  reading  the  Bible,  she  was  turned  out  of  doors 
by  her  husband,  whose  name  was  Kyme.  She  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  1545,  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  burned  at  the  stake  in  1546,  after  giving  proof 
of  invincible  fortitude. 

See  Hodgson,  “  Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867 
Fuller,  “Church  History;”  Fox,  “  Book  of  Martyrs.” 

Askew,  (Anthony,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician, 
noted  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  a  collector  of  classical 
books  and  manuscripts,  was  born  at  Kendal  in  1722.  He 
travelled  in  the  Levant,  and  after  his  return  practised  in 
London.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
Sir  William  Jones.  Died  in  1772.  His  books  were  sold 
at  auction  for  about  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

See  Dibdin,  “  Bibliomania;”  Nichols,  “  Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Askew,  (George.)  See  Ayscue. 

Asklepiadae.  See  Asclepiadal. 

Asklepiades.  See  Asclepiades. 

Asklepiodorus.  See  Asclepiodorus. 

Asklepiodotus.  See  Asclepiodotus. 

Asklepios.  See  Aesculapius. 

Aslacus,  is'li-kfis,  (Cunradus,)  a  Norwegian,  a  pupif 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  born  at  Bergen  in  1564.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Copenhagen 
about  1600.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise 
on  the  “  Moral  and  Physical  Doctrines  of  Moses,”  (“  Phy- 
sica  et  Ethica  Mosaica,”  1613.)  Died  in  1624. 

Asmai,  Al.  See  Abd-el-Malek. 

As'mar,  (Maria  Theresa,)  born  near  Nineveh  in 
1804,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Emir  Abdallah- Asmar,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  She  travelled  over 
the  principal  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  subsequently  visited 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  where  she  published  in  1844 
an  account  of  her  adventures. 

See  “Memoirs  of  a  Babylonian  Princess,”  London,  1844  ;  “  Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly  Review.” 

Asmonseans,  as-mo-nee'ans,  or  As-mo-ne'ans,  [Fr. 
Asmon^ens,  fs/mo/ni/6N',j  a  family  or  dynasty  of  Jew¬ 
ish  princes,  some  of  whom  were  called  Maccabees. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Asmonasus  or  Asamonaeus, 
an  obscure  person  who  lived  about  300  B.c.  His  great- 
grandson  Mattathias  was  eminent  as  a  zealous  patriot, 
and  left  several  sons,  who  ruled  Judea  and  repulsed  the 
armies  of  their  Syrian  persecutors.  (See  Maccabasus.) 
The  sovereignty  of  Judea  remained  in  this  family  until 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  about  37  b.c. 

See  Josephus,  “Jewish  Antiquities;”  and  the  Apocryphal  Books 
of  Maccabees. 

Asmoneans.  See  Asmonaans. 

Asne,  1’,  l<tn,  (Michel,)  an  able  French  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  Caen  in  1596.  He  engraved  after 
Rubens,  Titian,  and  other  masters.  Died  in  Paris  in 
1667. 

Asnyk,  is'nik,  (Adam,)  a  Polish  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist,  born  at  Kalish,  September  11,  1838.  He  studied  ai 
Warsaw,  Breslau,  and  Heidelberg,  graduating  as  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1866.  Besides  humorous  sketches,  he 
published  the  plays  “  Galazka  Heliotropu,”  (1868,)  “  Cola 
Rienzi,”  (1869,)  “Kiejstut,”  (1878,)  “  Przyjaciele  Hioba,” 
(“Job’s  Friends,”  1879,)  and  some  volumes  of  “  Poezye,” 
( 1 872—76.)  He  died  August  2,  1897. 

Asoka  or  A$3ka,  a-so'ka,  sometimes  written 
Asho'ka,  called  also  Dhar-ma-so'ka,  King  of  Magha- 
da,  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  in  India, 
was  a  son  of  Bindusara,  and  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta, 
(the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greek  historians.)  He  was 
born  at  Pataliputtra  about  three  centuries  before  Christ 
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Having  attempted  the  life  of  his  father,  he  was  banished 
to  a  distant  province.  On  hearing  that  his  father  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  hastened  to  Pataliputtra,  and 
killed  all  his  brothers  except  one,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
same  mother  with  himself,  and  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne.  But,  having  at  length  been  converted  to  Bood- 
dhism,  his  character  became  entirely  changed ;  and 
whereas  he  had  formerly  been  called  Chandasoka,  {i.e. 
the  “raging  Asoka,”)  he  now  received  the  name  of 
Dharmasoka,  (the  “Asoka  of  the  law,”)  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  the  law  of  Booddha.  He  is  said  (with 
Oriental  hyperbole,  no  doubt)  to  have  erected  eighty- 
four  thousand  monasteries  (vihars)  in  honour  of  the 
eighty-four  thousand  discourses  of  Booddha.  (See  Gau¬ 
tama.)  He  has  left  monuments  with  inscriptions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  India,  proving  that  his  dominion  extended 
over  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Hindostan. 

See  Koppen,  “Religion  des  Buddha,”  p.  168  et  seg. 

Asola.  See  Asula. 

Asolano.  See  Asulanus. 

Asoora  or  Asoor.  See  Asura. 

A-sop-o-do'rus,  a  Greek  statuary,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  was  a  disciple  of  Polycletus. 

Asp,  isp,  (Matthias,)  a  Swedish  scholar,  noted  for 
his  knowledge  of  Greek,  born  at  Norrkjoping  in  1696. 
He  became  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Upsal 
about  1730,  and  professor  of  theology  there  in  1737. 
He  wrote  many  academical  dissertations  on  ancient 
literature.  Died  in  1763. 

Asp,  (Pehr  Olof,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1745,  was  minister  to  Constantinople 
from  1790  to  1795,  an<^  to  London  from  1796  to  1799. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  “  Political  Economy,”  (1800,)  and 
“Travels  in  the  Levant,”  (1805.)  Died  in  1808. 

As'par,  [Gr.  ’Aonap,]  a  general  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
was  a  son  of  Ardaburius.  In  425  a.d.  he  and  his  father 
defeated  the  usurper  John,  at  Ravenna.  He  acquired  so 
much  power  that  at  the  death  of  Marcian  in  457  a.d.  he 
procured  the  accession  of  Leo  I.,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
consecrated  by  a  bishop.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  instance  of  the  consecration  of  an  emperor  by  a 
bishop.  His  Arianism,  it  seems,  prevented  Aspar  from 
making  himself  emperor.  In  471  a.d.  he  was  killed  in 
the  pul  ace  by  order  of  Leo. 

Aspasia,  as-pa'she-a,  [Gr.  ’Aanaaia;  Fr.  Aspasie, 
ts'pt'ze',]  a  Grecian  woman,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
talents,  and  political  influence,  was  a  native  of  Miletus. 
She  removed  to  Athens  in  her  youth,  and  gained  the 
affection  of  Pericles,  with  whom  she  lived  as  his  wife. 
The  laws  of  Athens,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to 
marry  a  foreigner.  The  comic  poets  and  other  scandal¬ 
mongers  reported  that  she  instigated  Pericles  to  wage 
war  against  the  Samians.  Her  house  was  frequented 
by  the  llite  of  Athens,  and  even  by  Socrates,  who  called 
himself  her  disciple.  According  to  Plutarch,  who  refers 
to  Plato’s  “Menexenus”  as  his  authority,  many  Athe¬ 
nians  resorted  to  her  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the  art 
of  speaking.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  she  com¬ 
posed  part  of  the  famous  funeral  oration  which  Pericles 
pronounced  over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  battle.  She 
was  once  prosecuted  by  the  poet  Hermippus  on  a  charge 
of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted  through  the  efforts  of  Peri¬ 
cles.  She  survived  Pericles,  who  died  in  429  B.C.,  and  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  similar  connection  with  Lysicles. 
There  is  an  antique  bust  which  bears  the  name  of  Aspa¬ 
sia  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  subject  of  this 
article.  “Aspasia,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  model  of  female  loveliness,  as  Alexander  of  hero¬ 
ism,”  (“Aspasie  signifiait  la  plus  aimable  des  femmes, 
comme  Alexandre  le  plus  grand  des  heros.”) 

See  Plutarch,  “Pericles;”  Suidas,  ’Aanaaia;  Burigny,  “Vie 
d’ Aspasie.” 

Aspasia  the  Younger,  a  beautiful  Ionian  lady,  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  changed  her 
original  name,  Milto,  to  Aspasia.  She  was  distinguished 
for  virtue  and  intelligence.  After  Cyrus  had  been  killed 
at  Cunaxa,  401  B.C.,  she  was  taken  as  a  captive  by  the 
king  Artaxerxes,  whose  favour  she  gained.  When  this 
king  appointed  his  son  Darius  as  his  successor,  the  lat¬ 
ter  requested  his  father  to  give  him  Aspasia ;  but  the  old 
king  preferred  to  consecrate  her  as  a  priestess  of  Anaitis. 


Aspasius  (as-pa'she-tjs)  [Gr.  'Aonaaiog]  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic,  a  Greek  writer,  lived  probably  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  His  commentaries  or.  Aristotle’s 
“Nicomachean  Ethics”  are  extant. 

Aspasius  of  Byblos,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  lived  about 
150  A.D.,  or  later,  and  wrote  several  works. 

Aspasius  of  Ravenna,  a  sophist  of  the  third  century, 
was  secretary  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who 
appointed  him  principal  teacher  of  eloquence  in  the 
school  of  Rome. 

Aspegren,  iis'psh-gR&n',  (Gustaf  Carsten,)  a  Swe¬ 
dish  naturalist,  a  baker  by  trade,  born  at  Carlscrona  in 
1791.  He  contributed  to  Nilsson’s  Fauna,  Agardh’s 
works  on  Algae,  and  other  Swedish  works  on  natural 
history.  He  published  “  An  Essay  at  a  Flora  of  Blek- 
ing,”  his  native  province,  (1823.)  Died  in  1828. 

Aspelin,  iis'peh-lin',  (David,)  a  Swedish  poet,  born 
at  L&ngasjo  in  1780.  He  became  minister  of  a  church 
at  Tolg,  and  composed  several  successful  poems  on 
public  events.  His  poem  on  the  union  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy 
in  1813.  Died  in  1821. 

Aspelmayer  or  Aspelmeyer,  iis'pel-mTer,  (Franz,) 
a  German  composer,  died  at  Vienna  in  1786. 

As'per,  a  Latin  critic  and  grammarian,  of  whom  little 
is  known,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  and  a  treatise 
on  grammar.  He  is  quoted  by  Saint  Augustine,  Saint 
Jerome,  and  other  writers. 

Asper,  (Caius  Julius,)  an  eminent  Roman,  whom 
Caracalla  raised  to  high  honour,  but  in  a  fickle  moment 
afterwards  degraded  and  banished. 

Asper,  is'per,  (Hans,)  an  eminent  Swiss  painter, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1499.  He  painted  landscapes,  por¬ 
traits,  and  animals  of  various  kinds.  His  style  was 
similar  to  that  of  Holbein,  his  contemporary,  whom  he 
nearly  rivalled  in  portraits.  He  made  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  for  Gesner’s  Natural  History.  His  works  are  very 
scarce,  unless  some  of  those  sold  as  the  works  of  Hol¬ 
bein  were  painted  by  Asper.  Died  in  1571.  His  sons 
Hans  and  Rudolph  were  painters. 

Asper,  d’,  d£s'peR,  or  Aspre,  d’,  dtspR,  (Constant 
Ghilain  Charles  van  Hoobrouck — vtn  hS'bRowk,) 
Baron,  a  general,  born  at  Ghent  in  1754.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  war  against 
the  French  republic,  and  became  a  general-major  in  1798. 
In  1805,  while  covering  the  march  of  General  Mack,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  near  the  Danube.  He  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  sixteen  thousand  men  in  1809,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  conduct  at  Essling  with  the  rank  of  general  of 
the  ordnance.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Wagram 
in  1809. 

Asper,  d’,  or  Aspre,  (Constantin,)  Baron,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1789.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1806,  after  which  he  served 
several  campaigns  against  the  French.  In  1825  he  be¬ 
came  a  colonel.  He  fought  against  the  insurgents  in 
Italy  in  1830,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  divi¬ 
sion  about  1840.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat 
of  the  revolted  Italians  in  1848-49,  and  became  a  general 
of  the  ordnance.  Died  at  Padua  in  1850. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Aspertini,  £s-p£R-tee'nee,or  Aspertino,  Ss-pSR-tee' 
no,  (Amico,  i-mee'ko,)  a  skilful  and  eccentric  painter, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1474,  was  called  Maestro  Amico. 
He  painted  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  had  great 
facility  of  execution,  and  excelled  as  a  painter  of  ani¬ 
mals.  His  style  was  a  mixture  of  all  styles,  from  that  of 
Giotto  to  that  of  Giorgione.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Aspertini,  (Guido,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa 
a  painter,  and  probably  a  native  of  Bologna.  Among 
his  works  is  an  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  He  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five. 

As-per'tus  or  Ans-ber'tus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  in 
891,  but  previously  private  secretary  to  King  Arnulf  of 
Germany.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
part  of  the  “  Annales  Fuldenses.” 

Aspetti,  &s-pet'tee,  (Tiziano,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Padua  in  1565,  was  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  the 
painter  Titian.  He  worked  at  Venice,  Padua,  Florence, 
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and  Pisa.  His  works  are  highly  commended.  Vasan 
calls  him  “Tiziano  Padovano,”  (“Titian  of  Padua.”) 
He  died  at  Pisa  in  1607.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
a  statue  of  Saint  Anthony  at  Padua,  and  the  statues  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  which  adorn  the  fa9ade  of 
Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  M.  Weiss  argues  that  he  could 
not  be  a  nephew  of  Titian,  who  was  born  eighty-eight 
years  earlier. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.” 

Aspilcueta,  Is-pil-kwa'tl,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  in  Navarre.  He  went  in  1549  to  Brazil, 
where  he  laboured  with  success.  Died  at  Bahia  in  1555. 

Aspilcueta,  (Martin.)  See  Azpilcueta. 

As'pin-wdll,  (William,)  an  American  physician, 
born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1743,  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  treating  small-pox,  and  erected  hospitals 
for  inoculation.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  April,  1775.  Died  in  1823. 

SeeTHACHER,  “Medical  Biography.” 

As'pland,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  at  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1782. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  1801,  although 
he  was  then  (and  so  remained  throughout  his  life)  an 
avowed  Unitarian.  He  preached  at  the  Gravel-pit  Chapel, 
Hackney,  from  1805  until  his  death,  in  1845.  He  began 
about  1815  to  issue  the  “Christian  Reformer,”  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  was  author  of  numerous  works. 

See  “A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  R.  Aspland,”  by  his  son,  Robert 
B.  Aspland,  1850. 

Asplund,  is'ploond,  (Arnold,)  an  eminent  Swedish 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1 736,  had  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  preacher,  and  published  several  sermons.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Diet  about  1790.  His  life 
appears  to  have  been  passed  in  Stockholm.  Died  in  1815. 

Aspre.  See  Aspf.r. 

Aspremont,  d’,  dtspR'miN',  Vicomte,  was  governor 
of  Bayonne  in  the  reign  of  Charles  DC  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  refusal  to  massacre  the  Huguenots 
in  1572. 

Aspremont,  d’,  (Francois  de  la  Mothe  Ville- 
bert — deh  It  mot  vfcl'baiR',)  Vicomte,  a  French  general 
and  engineer,  who  commanded  with  success  at  several 
sieges  in  Flanders,  1655-72.  He  was  wounded  at  Cond^, 
Valenciennes,  and  Gravelines.  Died  in  1678. 

Aspruck,  ts'pRook,  (Franz,)  a  German  painter  and 
engraver,  lived  at  Augsburg  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

As'pull,  (George,)  an  excellent  English  musician, 
born  at  Manchester  in  1813.  He  performed  on  the  piano 
with  applause  before  the  king  in  1824,  and  about  the 
same  time  gave  public  concerts.  Before  he  was  eleven, 
he  executed  with  ease  the  most  difficult  pieces  which 
were  composed  as  tests  of  manual  skill  by  Kalkbrenner 
and  Czerny.  It  is  stated  that  Rossini  pronounced  him 
“  the  most  extraordinary  creature  in  Europe.”  Died  in 
1832. 

See  FjJtis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Asquini,  ils-kwee'nee,  (Basilio,)  an  Italian  priest 
and  artist,  born  at  Udine  in  1682,  designed  a  fine  church 
for  his  native  town,  and  published  a  volume  of  bio¬ 
graphies  of  eminent  men  born  in  Friuli,  (1735.)  Died 
m  1745. 

Asquini,  (Fab ian o,)  Count,  a  meritorious  rural 
economist  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Udine  in  1726.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  greater  part  of  the  honour  of  introducing 
the  cultivation  of  silk  into  Friuli.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  promote  in  Italy  the  use  of  potatoes  as 
food  and  of  turf  as  fuel.  He  also  enriched  himself  and 
the  country  by  extensive  plantations  of  trees.  Died  in 
1818.  His  treatise  “  On  the  Means  of  Obviating  the 
Scarcity  of  Timber”  was  published  after  his  death. 

SeeTiPALDO,  “Italiani  illustri  del  Secolo  XVIII.” 

Assaeed- (Is-sl-eed')  Abool-Hassan-Alee,  (or  As- 
said- Abhl-Hassan- All,)  1'bool'  hls'san  1'lee',  twelfth 
Sultan  of  Western  Africa,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
1242  a.d.,  under  the  title  of  Al-Mdotadhed  Billah,  and 
was  killed  in  1246  in  battle  at  Tlemcen. 

See  Cond£,  “  Histoire  de  la  Domination  des  Arabes,”  etc. 

Assafadee  or  Assafadi,  Is-s&f'a-dee',  an  Arabian 
biographer,  born  at  Safada  in  1296;  died  in  1362. 

a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  y,  long;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  £,  1, 6,  u, 


Assalini,  Is-sl-lee'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Modena  about  1765.  He  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  campaign  of  Egypt,  1798,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Napoleon  first  surgeon  to  the  court  and 
surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  viceroy  Eugene.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Observations  on  the  Plague,”  (1803,)  and  a  work 
on  diseases  of  the  eye,  (1811.)  Died  about  1840. 

As-S&ma&nee  or  i^\  B— S ^s-sS-mS-ii^nec, 
surnamed  Kawam-ed-Deen  or  KawwAm-ud-DIn,  kl- 
w5m' ed-deen',  (the  “support  or  pillar  of  religion,”)  a 
famous  Mohammedan  writer,  born  at  Merv,  in  Khoras- 
san,  in  1113,  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Bagdad,  in 
15  vols.,  a  History  of  Merv,  and  a  work  on  Genealogy. 
Died  about  1166. 

As-Sameel-Ibn-H&tim-al-Kel&bee  or  Aa-Sa 
mil-Ibn-Hatim-Al-Keiabi,  Is-sl-meel'  Ib’n  hl'tim  11- 
ke-ll'bee,  a  distinguished  Mohammedan  general  and 
governor  of  Spain  under  the  caliphs,  flourished  about 
750  a.d.  He  was  afterwards  poisoned  in  prison  by  the 
order  of  Abd-er-Rahman. 

As -samh-Ibn- Malik -Al-Khoulanee,  (o-  A1 
Khaul&ni,)  ls-slmh'  Ib’n  ml'lik  il-Kow-ll'nee,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Mohammedan  Spain  under  the  caliphs.  He  was 
appointed  to  that  office  in  719.  In  721  he  took  Carcas¬ 
sonne  and  Narbonne,  in  France,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  in  the  same  year. 

Assandro,  Is-sln'dRo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  lived  at  Cremona  in  the  early  part  of  th* 
seventeenth  century. 

Assaph.  See  Asaph. 

Assarino,  Is-sl-ree'no,  (Luca  or  Lucas,)  an  Italian 
historian  and  popular  novelist,  son  of  a  Genoese  mer¬ 
chant,  born  at  Seville  in  1607.  He  resided  mostly  in 
Italy.  He  wrote  “La  Stratonica,”  (1635,)  “L’Arme- 
linda,”  (1640,)  and  other  novels,  which  had  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  time ;  also  a  history  of  the  wars  in  Italy 
between  1613  and  1630,  (“Delle  Guerre  e  Successi  d’lta- 
lia,”  etc.,  1665.)  Died  at  Turin  in  1672. 

See  Soprani,  “  Scrittori  della  Liguria.” 

Assarotti,  Is-sl-rot'tee,  (Ottavio  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista,)  a  benevolent  priest,  born  at  Genoa  in  1753,  is 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Italian  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  order,  called  ScuoU 
Pie ,  (benevolent  schools.)  About  1802  he  began  to  teach 
in  his  own  chamber  a  few  deaf-mutes,  being  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  for  that  class  in 
other  countries.  He  received  aid  from  the  government 
in  1812.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Assas,  t'sl',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  officer,  was  captain 
of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne.  In  1760,  while  he  was 
inspecting  the  outposts  near  Klostercamp,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  were  about 
to  surprise  the  French.  He  was  threatened  with  instant 
death  if  he  gave  the  alarm ;  but  he  cried  out,  “A  moi,  Au¬ 
vergne  !  voila  les  ennemis  !”  and  fell  pierced  with  wounds. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XV.” 

Asscherades,  Ish'er-l'dSs,  (Carl  Gustav  Schultz 
— shoolts,)  a  Swedish  diplomatist  and  historian.  Died  in 

1799. 

Asseline,  Sss'lin',  (Gilles  Thomas,)  a  mediocre 
French  poet,  born  at  Vire  in  1682,  was  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Corneille,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  an  ode. 
He  became  president  of  the  college  of  Harcourt,  Paris, 
and  composed,  among  other  poems,  one  entitled  “  Re 
ligion,”  (1725.)  Died  in  1767. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt<Sraire.” 

Asseline,  (Jean  Ren£,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Paris  in  1742,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sor> 
bonne.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Boulogne, 
but  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  and  went  into  exile.  On  the  death  of  Abbe 
Edgeworth  he  became  confessor  to  Louis  XVIII.  He 
published  several  religious  works.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Asseline,  (Louis,)  a  French  author,  born  at  Versailles 
in  1829.  He  became  a  lawyer,  and  a  materialistic  and 
extreme  republican  writer.  He  edited  journals  called 
|  “  La  fibre  Pensee”  and  “  La  Pens^e  nouvelle,”  and  was 
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one  of  the  chief  compilers  of  the  “  Encyclopedic  gene- 
rale,”  (1869-71.)  He  wrote  “  Diderot  et  le  dix-neuvi&me 
Si£cle,”  (1866,)  the  autobiographic  “  Correspondance 
republicaine,”  “Les  nouveaux  Saints,”  (1873,)  and  an 
“  Histoire  d’Autriche,”  (1877.)  He  died  in  Paris,  April 
6,  1878. 

Asselineau,  ts's&l'e-no',  (Charles,)  a  French 
author,  born  in  Paris,  March,  1820.  In  1859  he  became 
librarian  in  the  Mazarin  Library.  Among  his  works  are 
“Andre  Boulle,  Isb^niste,” (1854,)  “  Histoire du  Sonnet,” 
(1855,)  “L’Enfer  du  Bibliophile,”  (i860,)  “  Le  Paradis 
des  Gens  de  Lettres,”  (1862,)  “  Les  sept  Peches  capitaux 
de  la  Literature,”  (1872,)  etc.  Died  at  Chatelguyon, 
July  25,  1874. 

Asselyn,  is'seh-lln',  (Jan,)  an  excellent  painter  of 
landscapes,  horses,  and  battles,  born  in  Holland,  or  at 
Antwerp,  in  1610,  was  a  pupil  of  J.  Vandevelde.  He 
studied  in  Rome,  and  painted  a  number  of  landscapes 
taken  from  the  vicinity  of  that  capital.  He  imitated  the 
manner  of  his  friend  Peter  Laer.  About  1645  he  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation.  His 
colouring  is  brilliant  and  warm,  his  touch  fine,  and  his 
composition  displays  good  taste.  Died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1660. 

SeeHouBRAKEN,  “Groote  Schouburg;”  D’Argenvillh,  “Abr<5g^ 
de  la  Vie  des  plus  fameux  Pein-tres.” 

Assemani,  Ss-si-m&'nee,  (Giuseppe  Luigi  or  Aloy¬ 
sio,)  a  theological  writer,  a  nephew  of  Giuseppe  Simone, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Syria  about  1710,  but  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Syriac,  and  afterwards  professor  of  Oriental  la  guages, 
at  the  Propaganda.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1 782. 

Assemani,  (Giuseppe  Simone,)  a  learned  Maronite, 
born  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  about  1686,  was  educated  at 
Rome.  He  was  sent  to  the  Levant  by  the  pope,  in 
search  of  manuscripts,  in  1715,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  Library  about  1730.  His  principal  work 
is  “Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,”  (4 
vols.,  fob,  1719-28,)  which  is  probably  the  most  ample 
fund  of  information  on  Syriac  literature  that  has  ever 
been  amassed.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  Oriental 
Church  History,  in  which  he  was  well  versed.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1768. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  "Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Sax, 
*  Onomasticon “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Assemani,  (Simone,)  an  Orientalist  of  high  reputa- 
.ion,  born  at  Tripoli,  or,  as  some  writers  state,  at  Rome, 
in  1752,  was  a  relative  of  Giuseppe  Luigi.  He  became 
orofessor  of  Oriental  languages  in  a  seminary  of  Padua 
about  1785,  and  professor  of  the  same  in  the  university 
of  that  city  in  1807.  Among  his  works  are  an  “Essay 
on  the  Origin,  Religion,  Literature,  and  Customs  of  the 
Arabs  before  the  Time  of  Mohammed,”  (1787,)  and 
“  Globus  Coelestis  Cufico-Arabicus,”  (1790,)  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  celestial  globe  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt.  Died  in  1821. 

Assemani,  (Stefano  Evodio — i-vo'de-o,)  a  nephew 
of  Giuseppe  Simone,  was  born  at  Tripoli  about  1707. 
He  was  the  principal  compiler  of  a  valuable  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  Library,  (3  vols., 
1 756-59,)  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  keeper  of  that 
library  in  1768.  He  published  catalogues  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  manuscripts  in  the  Florentine  libraries,  viz.,  Medicea, 
Laurentiana,  and  Palatina,  (1742.)  Died  in  1782. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Assen,  van,  vtn  is'sen,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  historical 
and  landscape  painter  of  considerable  merit,  born  at 
Amsterdam  about  1635.  His  style  of  painting  is  very 
bold,  and  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  prints  of  Antonio 
Tempesta  for  his  own  pictures.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Assen,  van,  (Jan  Walther,)  a  Dutch  engraver  on 
wood,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1480.  His  heads  have 
much  expression,  but  his  design  is  not  very  correct.  His 
prints  are  in  great  request  among  amateurs. 

Assenede,  van,  v^n  2.s-seh-na'deh,  (Diderik,)  a 
Flemish  poet  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
translated  into  Flemish  verse  the  romance  of  “  Flores 
et  Blanche.” 

See  Paquot,  “  Memoir es  pour  servir  &  l’Histoire  litt^raire  des 
Pays-Bas.” 


Asseolo.  See  Osceola. 

Asser.  See  Ash£,  (Rab.) 

As'ser,  or  As-se'rl-us  Men-e-ven'sis,  a  learned 
English  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  passed  much  time 
at  the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  treated  him  as  a 
friend  and  employed  him  as  his  reader.  His  name  is 
connected  with  a  Latin  “  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,” 
(which  comprises  only  the  period  from  849  to  889,)  but 
some  critics  maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  other 
author.  Died  about  910. 

Assereto,  ds-si-ra'to,  (Giovacchino.)  an  Italian 
painter  in  oil  and  fresco,  born  at  Genoa  about  1600,  was 
a  pupil  of  Andrea  Ansaldo,  whose  design  he  imitated 
with  success.  He  worked  at  Genoa,  Sarzana,  and  Rome, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Assezan,  d’,  dis'zflN',  a  French  dramatic  author,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1654.  His  principal  works  were  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  “  Agamemnon”  and  “  Antigone.”  Died  in  1696. 

See  Parfait,  “  Histoire  du  Th^tre  Frangais.” 

Assheton,  ash'tun,  (William,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1641.  He  became  rector  of  Beck¬ 
enham,  Kent,  in  1676,  and  wrote  many  religious  works, 
among  which  is  “Toleration  Disapproved  and  Con¬ 
demned,”  (1670.)  He  was  the  projector  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  ol 
clergymen  and  others.  Died  in  1711. 

Ass'hod,  written  also  Aschod,  the  name  of  several 
princes  and  kings  of  Armenia,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Pagra- 
tidae,  who  were  of  Jewish  origin,  but  who  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  Christian  religion  about  600  a.d. 

Asshod  I.  restored  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  about 
856  A.D.,  and  ruled  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  ex¬ 
tending  the  bounds  of  his  dominions.  Died  in  889. 

Asshod  II.  ascended  his  throne  in  914,  after  a  long 
warfare  with  the  Arabs,  who  had  usurped  for  a  period 
the  government  of  Armenia.  Died  about  930. 

Asshod  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  952,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  patronage  of  industry,  trade,  and 
architecture,  and  for  his  wars  with  the  Mohammedans. 
Died  in  977. 

Asshod  IV.  shared  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  with 
his  brother  John,  and  both  afterwards  became  tributary 
to  the  Greek  Empire.  In  this  reign  Armenia  was  much 
harassed  by  the  Turks.  Died  in  1039. 

Assignies,  d’,  dt's^n'ye',  (Jean,)  a  Flemish  monk, 
and  writer  of  devotional  works,  born  in  1562;  died  in 
1642. 

Assigny,  d’,  df'sfen'ye'  or  d&s-seen'ye,  (Marius,)  a 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church,  of  French  extraction, 
born  in  England  in  1643,  wrote  “The  Art  of  Memory,” 
(1699,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Assis-Brasil,  (Joaquin  Francisco,)  a  Brazilian 
statesman,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  July  29,  1857.  He  was  elected  a  republican 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  was  active  in  the 
movement  that  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire. 
Was  a  member  of  the  constituent  congress,  1890-91; 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  China  in  1894,  and  to 
Portugal  in  1895;  and  appointed  Minister  from  Brazil 
to  the  United  States  in  1898.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  political  and  agricultural  works. 

Assisi,  d’,  (Andrea.)  See  Luigi,  (Andrea.) 

Assmayer,  jis'ml-er,  (Ignaz,)  a  German  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Salzburg,  February  11,  1790, 
removed  to  Vienna  in  1815,  where  he  died,  August  31, 
1862.  He  composed  various  oratorios,  (“The  Vow,T 
“Saul  and  David,”  “Saul’s  Death,”  etc.,)  fifteen  masses, 
two  requiems,  etc. 

Asso.  See  Adso. 

Assollant,  t'so'lftN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Alfred,)  a 
French  journalist  and  novelist,  born  at  Aubusson,  Creuse, 
in  1827.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Scenes 
from  Life  in  the  United  States,”  (“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  des 
litats-Unis,”  1858,)  “  Acacia,”  “  Brancas,”  (1859,)  “  Fan 
tastic  History  of  the  Celebrated  Pierrot,”  (i860,)  “The 
Adventures  of  Karl  Brunner,”  (1861,)  “Rose  d’Amour,” 
(1862,)  and  “  Rachel,”  (1874,)  and  was  a  contributor  to 
the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  etc.  Died  in  1886. 
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Assoucy,  cT,  dt'soo'se',  (Charles  Coypeau— kwll'- 
p5',)  a  French  satirical  poet  of  considerable  notoriety 
for  his  imprudence  and  misfortunes,  was  born  at  Paris 
about  1604.  Died  in  1678  or  1679. 

See  F logel,  “Geschichte  des  Burlesken.” 

Asso  y  del  Rio,  de,  di  is'so  e  dSl  ree'o,  (Ignazio 
Jordan — HoR-dan',)  a  Spanish  jurist  and  naturalist  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  published  in  1775  “Insti¬ 
tutes  of  the  Civil  Law  in  Spain,”  (“  Instituciones  del 
Derecho  civil  de  Castilla,”)  which  is  considered  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
plants  of  Aragon,  (“  Synopsis  Stirpium  indigenarum 
Aragoniae,”  1799.) 

See  Watt,  “Bibliotheca  Britannica.” 

Assumpgao,  de,  di.  is-soomp-sowN',  (Josi,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  theologian,  noted  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse. 
Died  in  1751. 

Assumpgao-Velho,  da,  di  &s-soomp-sowN'  vSl'yo, 
(Joachim,)  a  Portuguese  natural  philosopher,  born  in 
1753,  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  congregation  of  Saint 
Croix.  Pie  studied  physical  science  with  great  success, 
and  published  “Meteorological  Observations  made  in 
1783-84,”  and  “  Observagoes  fysicas  por  Occasiao  de  seis 
Raios,”  etc.  Died  in  1793.  “  He  left  unfinished  works 

which,”  says  Correa  da  Serra,  “  would  have  procured  for 
him  a  great  reputation  in  Europe.” 

Assunto,  dell’,  d£l  Hs-soon'to,  (Onorio,)  an  Italian 
monk,  and  writer  on  theology,  born  in  1639  ;  died  in  1716. 

Ast,  &st,  (Georg  Anton  Friedrich,)  a  German 
scholar  and  teacher  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at 
Gotha  in  1778.  He  was  educated  at  Gotha  and  Jena, 
and  became  in  1805  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  the  University  of  Landshut.  In  1826,  when  this 
university  was  transferred  to  Munich,  Ast  removed 
thither  and  retained  his  professorship.  His  lectures 
were  eminently  suggestive.  Among  his  works  (which 
are  mostly  philological  or  philosophical)  are  a  metri¬ 
cal  German  version  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
(1804,)  a  “Manual  of  ./Esthetics,”  (1805,)  an  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Philology,”  (1808,)  “Elements  (Grundlinien)  of 
Philosophy,”  (1809,)  and  “The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Plato,”  (“  Platons  Leben  und  Schriften,”  1816.)  He 
published  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plato,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  commentary,  (11  vols.,  1819-32.) 
Few  modern  critics  have  done  more  to  illustrate  the 
works  of  Plato.  Died  at  Munich  in  December,  1841. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.,, 

Asta,  dell’,  dSl  Hs'tH,  (Andrea,)  a  Neapolitan  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  at  Bagnuoli  about  1673,  was  a  pupil 
of  Solimena.  Among  his  chief  works  is  a  Nativity.  Died 
in  1721. 

As-ta'ri-us  or  As-tl-a'rl-us,  (Blasius,)  [It.  Biasio 
Astario,  be-S'se-o  3.s-t3.'re-o,)  an  Italian  medical  writer, 
born  at  Pavia,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Astarloa  y  Aguirre,  de,  d&  is-tiR-lo'i  e  i-gw£r'ri, 
(Don  Pablo  Pedro,)  a  Spanish  linguist,  born  at  Du¬ 
rango  in  1752.  He  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  languages.  His  principal  work  is  an  argument  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  Basque  language,  (“Apologia  de  la 
Lengua  Bascongada,”  1803,)  in  which  he.  asserts  its 
identity  with  the  language  of  the  ancient  Iberi.  “As¬ 
tarloa  was  the  first,”  says  W.  von  Humboldt,  “who 
studied  the  Basque  language  in  a  really  searching  spirit.” 
Died  in  1806. 

Astarrita,  3.s-tir-ree't3.,  (Gennaro,)  an  Italian  dra¬ 
matic  composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1750.  He  com¬ 
posed  many  operas,  which  were  for  the  most  part  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  he  was  deficient  in  originality.  His  most 
popular  production  was  “Circe  and  Ulvsses.”  (“Circe  e 
Ulisse.”) 

As-tar'te,  [Gr.  ’koTaprri;  see  Ashtoreth,]  a  god¬ 
dess  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians,  who 
erected  to  her  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis.  (See  I. 
Kings  xi.  33.)  She  has  by  some  mythologists  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

Astbury,  ast'ber-e,  (John,)  an  Englishman  who  made 
reat  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  was 
orn  about  1678.  It  is  stated  that  by  feigning  to  be  an 
idiot  he  obtained  admission  into  the  workshop  of  a 
foreign  potter  and  learned  a  secret  process  used  by  him. 


He  began  business  at  Shelton,  and  produced  a  white 
stoneware  of  a  very  superior  quality  by  mixing  pipe¬ 
clay  with  Shelton  marl.  He  was  the  first  British  potter 
who  used  calcined  flint  as  an  ingredient  of  his  fabrics. 
Died  in  1743. 

See  Shaw,  “History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.” 

As'tgll,  (Mary,)  an  English  authoress,  born  at  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  in  1668.  In  1697  she  published  a 
“  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  for  the  Advancement 
of  their  True  and  Greatest  Interest,”  which  provoked 
the  ridicule  of  certain  writers  of  the  “Tatler,”  who  gave 
her  the  name  of  Madonella.  One  of  her  religious  treat¬ 
ises  having  been  attacked  by  Lady  Masham,  she  de¬ 
fended  her  opinions  in  “  The  Christian  Religion  as  pro¬ 
fessed  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (1705,) 
which  was  praised  for  logical  ability.  She  was  esteemed 
by  several  eminent  divines  and  authors.  Died  in  1731. 

See  Ballard,  “Memoirs  of  Several  Learned  Ladies.” 

Astemio.  See  Abstemius. 

Aster.  See  Asterius. 

Aster,  is'ter,  (Ernst  Ludwig,)  a  Prussian  general 
and  engineer,  born  at  Dresden  about  1778,  planned  the 
fortifications  of  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreitstein.  Died 
February  10,  1855. 

Astere.  See  Asterius. 

As-te'rl-a,  [Gr.  'A orepia;  Fr.  Ast£rie,  fsWre',]  in 
classic  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus, 
a  sister  of  Latona,  and  the  wife  of  Perses.  The  poets 
feigned  that  to  escape  from  Jupiter  she  assumed  the 
form  of  a  quail. 

As-te'ri-us,  [Gr.  ’karepios,}  a  Sophist  and  advocate 
of  Arianism,  lived  in  Cappadocia  about  320  A.D.  During 
Maximian’s  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  he  is  said  to  have  relapsea 
into  paganism ;  but  he  afterwards  renounced  this  error. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  extant. 

Asterius,  [Gr.  'A oripiog;  Fr.  Astere,  Ss'taiR',]  written 
also  Aster,  Saint,  a  Father  of  the  Church,  supposed  to 
have  been  born  at  Antioch  about  340  a.d.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Amasea,  in  Pontus ;  but  the  date  of  this  pro¬ 
motion  and  nearly  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  unknown. 
His  extant  homilies  contain  some  eloquent  passages,  and 
teach  doctrines  considered  sound  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Astesano,  is-ti-sk'no,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  near  Asti  in  1412. 

Astesati,  is-ti-si'tee,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Italian 
historian,  born  at  Brescia  in  1673 ;  died  in  174 7. 

Astiarius.  See  Astarius. 

Astie,  is't^',  (Jean  Fr^d^ric^  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  born  at  Nerac  in  1822 ;  held  a  pastorate  in  New 
York,  but  afterwards  took  a  professorship  at  Lausanne. 
He  wrote  many  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious 
works,  including  a  History  of  the  United  States,  in 
French,  (1865,)  “Th^ologie  allemande  contemporaine,” 
(1874,)  “  L’Orthodoxie  et  le  Liberalisme,”  (1880,)  and 
“  La  Crise  theoiogique  et  ecclesiastique,”  (1881.)  His 
stand-point  was  that  of  moderate  orthodoxy.  Died  1892. 

Astie,  as's’l  or  as't’l,  (Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  antiquary,  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1733.  He  was 
appointed  about  1775  chief  clerk  in  the  record  office  ir  the 
Tower,  and  became  keeper  of  the  records  several  years 
later.  His  principal  work  is  “The  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Writing,  as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary,  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings,  etc.;  also,  some  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,”  (1784,)  which  is  said 
to  be  the  best  work  in  the  language  on  that  subject. 
Died  in  1803. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes;”  Shaw,  “History  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Staffordshire ;”  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  vol.  lxiv.,  (1804.) 

Ast'ley,  (Sir  Jacob,)  afterwards  Lord  Astley,  an 
English  royalist  general,  who  had  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Having  been  made  a  major-general  by  Charles 
I.  in  1642,  he  fought  at  Edgehill,  where  he  was  wounded, 
and  commanded  the  garrison  of  Reading  in  1643.  In 
1644  he  repulsed  Waller  at  the  Cherwell,  and  was  created 
Lord  Astley  of  Reading.  He  led  a  division  at  Naseby 
in  1645,  and  commanded  the  last  remnant  of  the  royal 
army  which  was  defeated  at  Stow  in  1646.  Died  in  1651. 
“Sir  Jacob,”  says  Clarendon,  “was  an  honest,  brave, 
plain  man,  and  as  fit  for  the  office  he  exercised,  as  major- 
general  of  foot,  as  Christendom  yielded.” 
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Astley,  (John,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born  in 
Shropshire  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a  pupil  of  Hudson.  He  visited  Rome,  and  subse¬ 
quently  worked  with  success  in  London  and  Dublin.  He 
married  the  v  idow  of  Sir  William  Daniel,  whose  large 
fortune  he  inherited  a  few  years  after  his  marriage.  Died 
in  1787. 

See  Edwards,  “Anecdotes  of  Painters.” 

Astley,  (Philip,)  an  excellent  equestrian,  and  founder 
of  Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  London,  was  born  at  New- 
castle-under-Line  in  1742.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and,  having  left  the  army  about 
1765,  began  to  exhibit  equestrian  feats  to  the  public.  He 
published  “The  Modern  Riding-Master,”  (1775,)  a  “  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Equestrian  Education,”  (1801,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1814. 

See  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  18x4. 

As-tol'phus  or  As-tul'plius,  [Fr.  Astolphe,  is'- 
tolf',]  written  also  Aistulf,  King  of  the  Lombards  or 
Longobards,  succeeded  his  brother  Ratchis  in  749  or  750 
a.  I).  He  seized  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  about  752, 
after  which  he  marched  against  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The 
pope  called  to  his  aid  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  who 
defeated  Astolphus  in  754,  and  compelled  him  to  cede 
the  provinces  called  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes.  Died  in  756  A.D. 

As'tpn,  (Antony,)  an  English  writer  of  comedies, 
appeared  as  actor  at  Drury  Lane  about  1700.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1750. 

See  “  Biographia  Dramatics.  ” 

Aston,  (Sir  Arthur,)  an  English  royalist,  whom 
Hume  calls  “  an  officer  of  reputation,”  commanded  the 
dragoons  at  Edgehill,  (1642,)  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Reading.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  became  commander  of  a  garrison  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  Drogheda,  which  was  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  1649.  Aston  and  nearly  all  his  men  were  massacred 
by  the  victors. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 

Aston,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  Englishman,  who  wrote  a 
“Remonstrance  against  Presbytery,”  (1640.)  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Charles  I.,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  escape  was  mortally  wounded.  Died 
in  1645. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Aston,  (Sir  Walter,)  ofTixall,  in  Staffordshire,  born 
about  1580,  was  a  patron  of  Drayton  the  poet.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1619.  Died  in  1639. 

Astor,  de,  d&  is-toR',  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  copper-plate 
and  die  engraver,  lived  at  Toledo.  In  1609  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  engraver  to  the  mint  of  Segovia. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

As'tor,  (John  Jacob,)  a  celebrated  New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  was  born  near  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  in  1 763.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  his  brother  in  London  in  the 
business  of  making  musical  instruments,  and  four  years 
later  (1783)  embarked  for  Baltimore,  taking  a  stock  of 
instruments  with  him.  In  New  York  he  exchanged  his 
stock  for  furs,  which  he  took  to  London  and  disposed  of 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  encouraged,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  fur  trade,  and  with  this  view  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  various  European  markets 
and  carefully  studied  the  different  kinds  of  furs.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  America  he  established  himself  in  New  York, 
which  was  henceforth  his  usual  place  of  residence.  His 
enterprise  and  thrift  soon  enabled  him  to  ship  his  furs 
in  his  own  vessels,  which  brought  back  cargoes  of  foreign 
produce,  thereby  reaping  a  double  profit.  In  sixteen 
years  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Such  was  his  diligence,  and  so  great 
were  his  talents  for  business,  that  when  his  commerce 
covered  the  seas,  he  was  enabled  to  control  the  action 
of  his  shipmasters  and  supercargoes  in  the  minutest 
details,  and  rare.lv  if  ever  was  he  known  to  have  erred 
either  in  judgment  or  in  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  He 
conceived  the  vast  scheme  of  connecting  the  fur  trade 
with  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a  line  of  trading-posts  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  great  lakes  along  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  where  he 


founded  Astoria  in  April,  1811,  to  be  used  as  a  central 
depot,  and  then,  by  getting  possession  of  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  a  station,  to  supply  China  and  the 
Indies  with  furs  directly  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
disasters  which  befell  two  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  to 
the  Pacific  for  this  purpose,  and  the  desertion  of  one  of 
the  principal  agents  or  partners  in  the  enterprise,  and 
his  betrayal  of  Astor’s  plans  to  the  Northwest  (British 
Fur)  Company,  prevented  the  success  of  this  scheme. 
Astor  invested  largely  in  real  estate,  erected  numerous 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  thus,  from  the 
almost  unexampled  rise  in  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
property  in  New  York  during  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  added  immensely  to  his  rapidly  increasing 
wealth.  A  t  his  death  in  1 848  his  property  was  estimated  at 
not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  For  many  years 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  poet,  was  his  private  secretary. 

Astor  no  doubt  owed  much  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
but  his  great  success  was  chiefly  due  to  sagacity  and 
close  application  to  business  through  a  long  course  of 
years.  Among  his  bequests  were  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  New  York, 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  his  native  village  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  his  property  was  left  to 
his  son,  William  B.  Astor.  William  B.  Astor  subse¬ 
quently  added  to  his  father’s  bequest  nearly  as  much 
more,  so  that  the  Astor  Library  is  now  one  of  the  most 
liberally  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent. 

Astor,  (William  Waldorf,)  was  bom  in  New 
York,  March  31,  1848,  the  great-grandson  of  John 
Jacob  Astor.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874, 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1877, 
and  of  the  Senate  in  1879,  and  was  United  States  min¬ 
ister  to  Italy,  1882-85.  He  subsequently  published 
the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”  and  “Pall  Mall  Magazine” 
in  London,  and  in  1899  became  a  citizen  of  Great 
Britain.  He  wrote  two  volumes  of  mediaeval  life  in 
Italy,  “Valentino”  and  Sforza.” 

Astorga,  as-toR'gi,  (Antonio  Pedro  Alvarez  Oso 
rio — aFv^-rSth  o-so're-o,)  Marquis  of,  a  Spanish 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  near  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  filled  the  office  of  ambassador 
to  Rome  with  great  credit.  He  was  also  Viceroy  of  Na¬ 
ples  from  1672  to  1675. 

Astorga,  d’,  dis-toR'gi,  (Emanuele,)  Baron,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  musical  composer,  born  in  Sicily  about  1680. 
Astorga  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  after  his  father 
had  been  executed  for  a  political  offence.  He  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  Leopold  I.,  at  whose  death  (1705)  he  left 
Vienna.  He  afterwards  visited  many  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  did  not  perform  in  public.  Among  his  works  are 
an  admirable  “Stabat  Mater,”  and  cantatas  entitled 
“Quando  Penso,”  and  “Torna  Aprile.”  Died  in  1736. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens." 

Astorga,  de,  d&  is-toR'gi,  (Juan  Lorenzo,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  poet,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Astori,  is-to'ree,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  classical  scholar,  and  priest,  born  at  Venice 
in  1672,  became  canon  of  the  ducal  church  of  Saint 
Mark.  Among  his  works  is  a  treatise  “  On  the  Cabiri 
Gods,”  (“De  Diis  Cabiris,”  1703.)  Among  his  friends 
were  A.  Zeno,  Scipio  Maffei,  and  Poleni.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Mazzu^helli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Astorini,  is-to-ree'nee,  (Elia,)  a  learned  Italian 
priest,  born  in  Calabria  in  1651.  He  was  a  Cartesian  in 
philosophy,  and  appears  in  his  youth — during  a  residence 
in  Germany— to  have  adopted  or  favoured  Protestant 
doctrines.  About  1688  he  returned  to  Italy  and  to  the 
Roman  Church.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Sienna  in  1690.  Among  his  works  are  “  Elements 
Euclidis,”  (1691,)  and  a  treatise  entitled  “On  the  True 
Church  against  the  Lutherans,”  (1700.)  Died  in  1702. 

See  M  azzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia,”  and  Jocher,  “Allgemeine* 
Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

As-tor-pil'co,  a  son  of  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Ange¬ 
lina,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru. 

See  Humboldt,  “Tableaux  dela  Nature.’ 
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Astraea ,  as-tree'a,  [Gr.  'A mpala;  Fr.  AstrAe,  ts'tRft',] 
a  mythical  personage,  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  was  sometimes  called  the  goddess  of  jus¬ 
tice.  According  to  tradition,  she  lived  on  the  earth  dur¬ 
ing  the  golden  age,  at  the  end  of  which  she  ascended  to 
a  more  congenial  sphere  among  the  stars,  being  the  last 
of  the  immortals  to  leave  the  earth. 

As-tram-psy'-ehus,  [Gr.  'Aarpa/npvxog,]  the  name  of 
several  Persian  Magi.  One  of  this  name,  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams. 

Astr6e.  See  Astraea. 

As-tron'o-mer,  The,  [in  Latin,  Astron'omus  ;  Fr. 
L’Astronome,  lis'tRo'nom',]  is  the  appellation  given 
to  the  unknown  writer  of  a  valuable  “  Life  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire.”  It  appears  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  that  monarch,  and  wrote  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

See  Guizot,  “Collection  des  Ilistoriens  de  la  France.’* 

Astros,  d’,  dts'tRos',  (Paul  ThArAse  David,)  a 
French  prelate,  born  inVar  in  1772.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Napoleon  for  several  years,  ending  in  1814,  because 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  pope  in  his  contest  against  the 
emperor.  In  1830  he  became  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 
He  published  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Picot,  “M<5moires  pour  servir  k  l’Histoire  ecctesiastique  du 
dix-huiti&me  Sikcle.” 

Astruc,  fs'tRiik',  (Jean,)  a  French  medical  writer 
and  teacher  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Sauve,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  1684.  By  the  aid  of  an  excellent  memory  and 
methodical  habits,  lie  acquired  great  erudition.  lie  be¬ 
came  professor  of  anatomy  at  Toulouse  in  i7IO>  an<^ 
medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1716  or  1717.  About  1728  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  consulting  physician 
to  the  king,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege,  in  1730.  In  1736  he  published  his  capital  work 
“On  Venereal  Diseases,”  (“De  Morbis  Venereis,”) 
which,  according  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  is 
the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject,  in  respect  to 
erudition  and  historical  research.  Among  his  works  is 
a  “  History  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpellier,” 
(“  M^moires  pour  servir  a  l’histoire,”  etc.)  Died  in  1 766. 

See  Lorry,  “Vie  d’Astruc;”  and  Astruc,  “  Autobiographic,”  in 
“  Mdmoires  de  la  Faculty  de  Montpellier.” 

Astulphus.  See  Astolphus. 

As-ty'a-ge3,  [Gr.  ’Aarvu-yyg;  Fr.  Astyage,  ts'te'- 
tzh',]  King  of  the  Medes,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Cyaxares,  and  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  He  was 
dethroned  by  Cyrus  about  560  b.c.,  and  is  called  the 
last  king  of  Media.  (See  Cyrus  I.)  Herodotus  is  the 
authority  for  this  statement.  According  to  Xenophon, 
Astyages  had  a  son  Cyaxares,  who  succeeded  him. 

As-ty'a-nax,  [Gr.  ’A arvava^,]  also  called  Scaman- 
drius,  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  was  killed  in 
infancy  by  the  Greeks  at  the  capture  of  Troy. 

As-tyd'a-mas,  [Gr.  ' Aorvda/iae ,]  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  a  son  of  Morsimus,  also  a  tragic  poet.  He 
lived  about  380  B.c.,  and  gained  prizes  for  many  of  his 
dramas,  none  of  which  are  extant.  The  people  erected 
to  him  a  statue,  on  which  he  wrote  an  egotistical  inscrip¬ 
tion.  He  had  a  son  Astydamas,  who  was  a  tragic  poet 
Only  the  titles  of  his  works  remain. 

See  Bruncks  and  Jacobs,  “  Anthologia  Gneca.” 

As-ty-me'de§,  [Gr.  ’A orv/xr/dTjc  ;  Fr.  AstymAde,  is'- 
te'mftd',]  a  prominent  citizen  of  Rhodes,  who  sided  with 
the  Romans  against  Perseus  of  Macedon,  about  170  b.c. 

As-ty'o-ehus,  [Gr.  ’Aaruo^of,]  a  Spartan  admiral, who 
obtained  chief  command  of  the  fleet  in  412  B.C.  He 
sailed  to  Chios  and  Lesbos  to  expel  the  Athenians,  but 
failed ;  and  is  said  to  have  sold  himself  to  Tissaphernes. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  41 1  b.c. 

Asula,  i'soo-li,  or  Asola,  i'£o-li, (Giovanni  Matteo 
or  G.  Maria,)  an  Italian  composer,  a  native  of  Verona, 
lived  about  1580-1620. 

A-su-la'nus,  Asolano,  i-fto-li'no,  or  D’ Asola,  di'- 
fco-li,  (Andrea,)  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  printers,  born 
at  Asola,  flourished  about  1490-1520.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  Aldus  Manutius. 

See  Renouard,  “Annales  de  rimprimerie  des  Aides,”  1825. 

As'u-ra  or  Aa'oo-ra,  [Hindoo  pron.  us'06-ra,]  in 
common  language  Asur  or  Asoor,  usually  pronounced 
fis'dor.  In  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  Asuras,  children 


of  Kas'yapa  and  Diti,  are  a  race  of  powerful  demons, 
who  are  represented  as  constantly  opposing  the  Suras, 
(Sooras,)  or  gods.  (See  Sura.)  The  Asuras  may  be 
said  to  correspond,  in  some  of  their  leading  attributes,  to 
the  giants,  (Jotuns,)  and  the  Suras  to  the  A£sir,  of  the 
Northern  mythology. 

See  Moor’s  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

As'y-ehis,  [Gr.  an  Egyptian  king,  whose 

period  is  uncertain,  but  who  built  the  eastern  propy- 
lsea  of  the  great  temple  of  Phtha  (Vulcan)  at  Memphis, 
regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.  He 
also  built  a  brick  pyramid,  and  established  the  law  of 
giving  the  dead  body  of  the  debtor’s  father  as  security 
for  debt. 

Atabalipa.  See  Atahualpa. 

Atahualpa  or  Atahuallpa,  i-ti-hwil'pi,  sometimes 
written  Atabalipa,  the  last  Inca  of  Peru,  was  a  son  of 
Huayna  Capac  and  a  princess  of  Quito.  About  1525 
he  became  King  of  Quito  by  the  will  of  his  father,  who 
left  Peru  to  Atahualpa’s  brother  Huascar,  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  whole  empire.  Atahualpa,  who  was  warlike 
and  ambitious,  invaded,  with  a  large  army,  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Huascar,  whom  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner, 
(1532.)  According  to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  he  massa¬ 
cred  of  the  royal  family  all  who  had  the  blood  of  the 
Incas  in  their  veins,  except  Huascar  and  his  brother 
Manco  Capac.  In  the  same  year  that  he  thus  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  Inca,  Pizarro  entered  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Peru.  After  mutual  professions  of  amity, 
Atahualpa  and  Pizarro  met  in  an  interview,  (November, 
1532,)  during  which  the  former  was  seized  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  loaded  with  chains. 

To  obtain  his  release,  the  Inca  offered  to  fill  with  gold, 
as  high  as  he  could  reach,  the  room  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
fined,  twenty-two  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide. 
Pizarro  accepted  this  offer.  Before  the  full  amount  had 
been  collected,  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  spoil.  Rumours  of  a  rising  among  the  natives 
afforded  Pizarro  a  pretext  to  arraign  the  captive  Inca 
before  a  military  court.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive,  but  by  abjuring  his  religion  he  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  strangled  by  the  garrote ,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1533.  “He  is  allowed  to  have  been  bold,  high- 
minded,  and  liberal,”  says  Prescott.  “All  agree  that  he 
showed  singular  penetration  and  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion.  His  exploits  as  a  warrior  had  placed  his  valour 
beyond  dispute.” 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Peru,”vol.  i. ;  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  “Historia  general  del  Peru;”  A.  von  Humboldt,  “Ta¬ 
bleaux  de  la  Nature.” 

Ataide,  i-ti-ee'dft,  written  also  Atayde,  (Dom  Luis,) 
Count  of  Tougia,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who  was  twice 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  first  landed  in  that  country  in 
1568,  at  a  period  when  there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
the  Nizam  and  other  native  princes  to  drive  out  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  he  frustrated.  He  embarked  for  Portu¬ 
gal  in  1572,  but  returned  to  India  in  1580,  where  he  died 
shortly  after. 

See  A.  Pinto  Pereira,  “Historia  da  India,  etc.,”  1616. 

At&jee,  At&ji,  i-ti'jee,  or  Athadschi,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Turkish  poet,  born  at  Constantinople  about 
1583;  died  in  1635. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  der  Osmanischen  Dichtkunst.” 

At-a-lan'ta  or  At-a-lan'te,  [Gr.  ’AraMvTT] ;  Fr.  Ata 
lante,  i'ti'lftNt',]  in  ancient  mythology,  the  most  swift¬ 
footed  of  mortals,' was  distinguished  also  for  courage 
and  martial  exploits.  She  promised  her  hand  to  the 
man  who  should  outstrip  her  in  the  race,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  that  if  he  failed  he  must  forfeit  his  life.  Milanion 
won  the  race  by  dropping  three  golden  apples  which  he 
received  from  Venus,  and  which  tempted  her  to  stop 
and  pick  them  up. 

Ata-Malek,  it'i  mil'ek,  written  also  Atha-Melik, 
(Ala-ed-Deen  or  Ala-ed-Din,  i-li-ed-deen',)  a  Persian 
historian,  born  in  Khorassan  about  1227,  was  appointed 
prefect  of  Bagdad  after  its  capture  by  the  Moguls  in 
1258.  Pie  was  author  of  a  history  of  the  Moguls,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Conquest  of  the  World.”  Died  in  1282. 

Atanagi,  i-ti-ni'iee,  (Dionigi,)  a  distinguished  Ital¬ 
ian  littirateur  and  editor,  born  at  Cagli,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino.  About  1532  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re¬ 
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maincd  twenty-five  years  in  indigence.  He  removed  to 
Venice  in  i^oo,  and  died  there  between  1567  and  1574. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  judicious  and  accurate  editor.  Among 
his  publications  are  “  Familiar  Letters  of  Thirteen  Illus¬ 
trious  Men,”  ( 1554,)  and  “Poems  of  Several  Eminent 
Tuscan  Poets,”  (“  Delle  Rime  di  diversi  nobili  Poeti  Tos- 
cani,”  2  vols.,  1565.) 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Atanasio.  See  Athanasius  and  Athanasio. 

Atar,  i'tar,  (Ben  David,)  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  poet, 
lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  translated  the  Psalms  into  Spanish  verse. 

Atar,  (Ben  Samuel,)  a  Jew  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
published  a  work  on  Hebrew  traditions. 

At'a-ulf,  Ad'a-ulf,  or  Ad'olf,  [Gr.  ’Araovlfpog  ;  Lat. 
Ataul'phus,]  was  brother-in-law  of  Alaric  I.,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  whom  he  succeeded  in  41 1  a.d.  He 
married  Placidia,  (a  sister  of  the  emperor  Honorius,) 
whom  he  had  taken  captive  at  the  capture  of  Rome  in 
410.  In  412  he  evacuated  Italy  and  marched  into  Gaul, 
where  he  took  Narbo,  Burdigala,  (Bordeaux,)  etc.  After 
he  had  conquered  Aquitaine,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
expel  the  Vandals  and  Suevi  from  Spain.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  one  of  his  officers  at  Barcelona  in  415  a.d. 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Atayde.  See  Ataide. 

Atch'i-son,  (David  R.,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  in  1807,  removed  in  1830 
to  Missouri.  He  was  appointed  in  1841  to  fill  an  unex¬ 
pired  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he 
continued  a  member  till  1855.  He  at  first  acted  with 
the  Benton  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  soon  after 
embraced  the  extreme  views  of  Calhoun.  In  the  troubles 
attending  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  in 
1854,  ’55,  and  ’56,  he  not  only  lent  his  countenance  to  the 
outrages  committed  by  armed  men  from  Missouri,  by 
which  the  free-soil  voters  of  Kansas  were  driven  from 
the  polls,  but  also  took  an  active  part,  on  the  pro-slavery 
side,  in  the  subsequent  civil  disturbances  and  conflicts 
in  that  territory.  Died  January  26,  1886. 

A'te,  [Gr.  ’A7-77,]  a  personage  of  classic  mythology, 
was  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Eris,  (Discord,)  or, 
according  to  Homer,  of  Jupiter.  She  was  called  the 
goddess  of  evil,  or  the  goddess  that  avenges  crimes. 

A-te-nul'fus  or  At'e-nulph,  written  also  Ate- 
nolphe,  became  Prince  of  Beneventum  by  conquest 
about  900  a.d.,  before  which  he  was  Count  or  Prince  of 
Capua.  He  died  in  910,  leaving  two  sons,  Landulphus 
and  Atenulphus,  who  reigned  jointly.  They  defeated 
the  Saracens  on  the  Liris  in  916,  and  subjected  nearly  all 
Apulia.  Atenulphus  II.  died  about  940  A.D. 

See  Giannone,  “Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Atenulphus  II.  of  Beneventum,  reigned  jointly  with 
his  brother  Landulphus.  He  waged  war  against  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  were  driven  out  of  Italy  in  916.  Died  in  933. 

Atha-Ben-Hakim.  See  Al-Hakem-Ibn-AttA. 

Athaias,  (Joseph.)  See  Athias. 

Athaji  or  Athadschi.  See  AtAjee. 

A-thal'a-ric  or  A-thal'ric,  [Lat.  Athalari'cus,]  a 
Gothic  prince,  a  son  of  Euthelric  or  Eutharic,  and  a 
grandson  of  Theodoric  I.,  reigned  nominally  over  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  (his  mother  being  regent)  from 
526  until  534  A.D.,when  he  died,  aged  eighteen. 

Ath-a-li'ah,  [Heb.  ;  Fr.  Athalie,  i'tt'le',1 

Queen  of  Judah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  notorious  Jezebel.  She  was  married  to  Jehoram, 
King  of  Judah,  and  became  a  zealous  patron  of  idolatry. 
At  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah,  she  usurped  the  throne, 
and  murdered  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  except 
Joash,  by  whose  adherents  she  was  killed  about  878  b.c. 
The  history  of  Athaliah  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Ra¬ 
cine’s  most  admired  tragedies.  (See  II.  Kings  viii.  18, 
26,  and  xi. ;  II.  Chronicles  xxii.  and  xxiii.) 

Ath'a-mas,  [Gr.  'A tfquaf,]  a  mythical  person,  was  a 
son  of  /Eolus,  and  a  brother  of  Sisyphus  and  Salmoneus. 
He  married  Nephele,  and  afterwards  Ino,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  he  became  insane  and  killed 
his  son.  (See  Ino.) 

Atha-Melik.  See  Ata-Malek. 

A-than-a-gil'dus  [Fr.  Athanagilde,  t'ttffif'zh^ld'l 


became  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths  in  554  a.d.  by  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  fixed  his  court  at  To¬ 
ledo,  where  he  died  in  567  a.d.  His  daughter  Brunehaut 
was  married  to  Siegbert,  King  of  Austrasia,  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  Galswinda  to  King  Chilperic. 

See  Mariana,  “  Historia  general  de  Espana.” 

A-than'a-ric,  an  able  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Visigoths 
who  inhabited  Dacia,  made  a  treaty  of  peace  about  370 
a.d.  with  the  emperor  Valens,  against  whom  he  had 
waged  war  several  years.  He  failed  in  an  effort  to  resist 
a  horde  of  wild  Huns  who  rushed  like  a  torrent  from  the 
north  in  376  a.d.  Died  in  381. 

Athanase.  See  Athanasius. 

Athanasio,  a.-t3.-ni'se-o,  or  Atanasio,  (Don  Pedro,) 
a  Spanish  painter  and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Granada 
in  1638,  was  a  pupil  of  Alonzo  Cano.  Died  in  1688. 

Athanasius,  ath-a-na'she-us,  [Gr.  'A davuoioc ;  Fr 
Athanase,  t'tt'ntz';  It.  Atanasio,  S-ffi-nVse-o,]  Saint 
an  illustrious  Greek  Father  and  pillar  of  the  Church,  was 
born  at  Alexandria  about  296  A.D.  He  was  a  pupil  and 
secretary  of  the  archbishop  Alexander.  He  attended  in 
325  A.D.  the  famous  Council  of  Nice,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  zeal  against  the 
doctrine  of  Arius.  In  the  next  year  he  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  obey  an  order  which  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  issued  in  331,  to  restore  Arius  to 
communion.  Having  been  accused  of  sacrilege  and 
other  crimes  by  his  enemies,  he  was  summoned,  in  334  or 
335  A.D.,  before  a  council  at  Tyre,  which  condemned 
him  without  proof.  He  was  exiled  to  Treves  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  at  whose  death  (337)  he  was  restored  to  his  see 
by  the  favour  of  Constantine  II.  The  Arians  prevailed 
in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  341  A.D.,  and  were  patronized 
by  the  emperor  Constantius.  Athanasius  was  again 
deposed,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  bishop  Julius,  and  found  many  friends. 
In  347  his  cause  and  doctrines  were  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  in  349  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  Alexandria.  He  was  considered  the  leader  of  the 
orthodox  party,  who  were  sometimes  called  Athanasians. 

Athanasius  is  commended  for  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  endured  long  persecution,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  defended  the  faith  against  imperial  power  and  pre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  barrier  against  despotism.  His  in¬ 
fluence  and  reputation  were  so  great  that  Constantius 
did  not  venture  to  use  open  violence  against  him,  but  by 
artful  and  indirect  means  he  procured  his  condemnation 
at  the  Council  of  Milan,  355  A.D.  Athanasius  then  found 
a  safe  refuge  among  the  anchorites  of  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  six  years  and  composed  several 
works.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  361  A.D.,  he  was 
restored  to  his  office.  He  was  exiled  by  Julian  (362) 
and  by  Valens,  (367  ;)  but  he  passed  his  last  five  years  in 
the  possession  of  his  see,  and  died  in  373  A.D. 

Among  his  most  important  works  are,  a  “  Discourse 
on  the  Incarnation,”  “  Five  Books  against  Arius,”  a 
“  Discourse  against  the  Greeks  or  Gentiles,”  a  “  Disputa¬ 
tion  (A LakacTog)  with  Arius  in  the  Council  of  Nice,” 
“  Epistles  to  Serapio,”  “An  Apology  to  the  Emperor 
Constantius,”  and  an  “Apology  for  his  own  Flight.” 
His  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  forcible.  His  character 
appears  to  have  been  a  rare  combination  of  genius,  wis¬ 
dom,  practical  ability,  courage,  and  discretion. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  was  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  not  composed  by  this  Athanasius,  to  whom  it 
was  formerly  ascribed. 

See  Hermant,  “Vie  d’ Athanase,”  1671;  Mohler,  “Athanasius 
der  Grosse,”  1827;  Socrates,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Sozomen, 
“  Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  E.  Renaudot,  “  Histoire  des  Patriarchs 
d’Alexandrie,”  1713;  Photius,  “Bibliotheca.” 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  360  a.d.,  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  Nicene  Creed  against  the 
Eunomians  and  others.  Died  about  372  a.d. 

Athanasius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  of  which  city 
he  was  a  native,  lived  about  450  a.d. 

Athanasius,  a  jurist  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  lived  in  the 
sixth  century. 

Athanasius,  Bishop,  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Naples  in  877  by  his  brother  Sergius,  duke  of  that  city. 
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whom  he  afterwards  conspired  against,  put  out  his  eyes 
and  delivered  him  a  captive  to  Pope  John  VIII.,  and 
took  possession  himself  of  the  dukedom. 

Atdianasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  attained 
that  dignity  in  1289,  and  abdicated  in  1310. 

Athanasius  called  the  Rhetorician,  was  born  at 
Constantinople  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in 
Cyprus)  about  1552.  He  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1663,  leaving  several  Greek  works,  among  which 
is  “The  Delight  of  the  Soul,  etc.,”  (1639,)  and  a  “Com¬ 
pendium  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1641.) 

A'the-as,  a  warlike  and  prudent  king  of  Scythia,  lived 
about  350  b.c.  and  waged  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Athelard.  See  Abelard. 

Atheling.  See  Edgar  Atheling. 

Ath'el-stan',  more  correctly  JEthelstan  or  Ethel- 
stan— Sth-el-stln',  written  also  Adelstan  and  Edel- 
stan,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  born  about  895  A.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  a  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  925,  and  soon  after  annexed  to 
his  kingdom  Northumbria,  which  had  been  ruled  by  Sig- 
trie  or  Sithric,  a  Danish  chief  In  934  he  invaded  Scot¬ 
land.  Among  the  important  events  of  his  reign  was  a 
great  victory  which  he  gained  in  937  A.D.  at  Brunenburg, 
Brunsbury,  or  Brunford,  over  an  army  of  Danes,  Scots, 
Piets,  etc.,  led  by  Anlaf,  (a  son  of  Sigtric,)  and  by  Con¬ 
stantine  of  Scotland.  His  power  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  Anglo-Saxon  king.  He  reigned  over  all  the 
island  except  Cumbria,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland, 
which  were  tributary  to  him.  His  liberality,  and  respect 
for  laws,  learning,  and  religion,  are  commended  by  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Malmesbury.  He  died  without  issue  in  941,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap.  ii. ;  Freeman,  “Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

A-the'na,  [Gr.  ’A Otjvt]  or  ’Adrjvd,]  the  goddess  of  wis 
dom,  one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy,  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  in  full  armour  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  She  presided  over  agriculture,  inven¬ 
tions,  sciences,  laws,  and  industry,  and  was  the  reputed 
creator  of  the  olive-tree.  She  was  the  great  national 
divinity  of  the  Athenians,  whose  capital  derived  its 
name  from  her.  Athena,  sometimes  called  Pallas  Athena, 
corresponds  to  the  Minerva  of  the  Romans.  (See  Mi¬ 
nerva.) 

Athenseus,  ath-a-nee'us,  [Gr.  'A djjvaio^ ;  Fr.  Ath&- 
n£e,  i'tk'nh.',]  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Seleu- 
cia,  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  50  b.c.  He  was  a  party  leader 
in  his  native  city,  and  was  intimate  with  Lucius  Murena, 
who  conspired  against  Augustus  in  22  B.C  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  this  account,  but  was  released  because  there 
was  no  proof  against  him. 

Athenaeus,  the  author  of  an  extant  Greek  work  on 
Military  Engines,  addressed  to  Marcellus,  (probably  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Archimedes. 

Athenaeus,  an  eminent  physician,  the  founder  of  the 
medical  sect  of  “  Pneumatici,”  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  Tar¬ 
sus  or  Attalia,  probably  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  practised  at  Rome  with  success,  and  wrote  many 
works,  of  which  only  small  fragments  remain.  The  name 
of  his  sect  is  derived  from  n vevfia,  spirit ,  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  considered  a  fifth  element. 

Athenaeus,  a  distinguished  Greek  litthatetir  and  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  flourished  about 
200  A.  D.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  became 
a  resident  of  Rome,  and  wrote  or  compiled  an  interest¬ 
ing  work  entitled  AmwoocxpioTcu,  “The  Banquet  of  the 
Learned,”  or,  perhaps,  “  The  Contrivers  of  Feasts,”  which 
is  extant.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  purports  to  be 
a  description  of  a  banquet  given  by  Laurentius  or  Laren- 
sius,  a  noble  Roman,  to  a  number  of  eminent  men,  among 
whom  was  Galen.  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes, 
criticisms,  facts  in  natural  history,  and  extracts  from  the 
works  of  about  seven  hundred  poets,  dramatists,  histo¬ 
rians,  etc.,  and  derives  its  value  chiefly  from  these  ex¬ 
tracts  from  authors  whose  works  are  lost.  As  a  work 
of  art  it  has  little  merit ;  but  it  affords  much  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  gives 
proof  of  great  antiquarian  research. 


A  good  edition  of  Athenaeus  was  published  by  W.  Din- 
dorf,  Leipsic,  3  vols.,  1827. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grseca ;”  Schoell,  “  Histoire  de  la 
Literature  Grecaue :”  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  voL  iii.,  (1803 ;)  “Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,”  vol.  iv.,  (r8i8.) 

Athenaeus,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Two  of  his  epigrams  are  found 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Atli-e-nag'o-ras,  [Gr.  'A Brjvayopag;  Fr.  Ath^nagore, 
t'tl'nt'goR',]  an  ancient  physician  to  whom  is  ascribed 
an  extant  unedited  Latin  treatise  on  the  Pulse  and  Urine. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

Athenagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Athens, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  second  century,  and 
wrote  “  An  Apology  for  the  Christians,”  which  is  still 
extant.  It  was  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  or,  as 
some  say,  to  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  He  also  left  an 
extant  treatise  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  His  works  have  considerable  literary  merit,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  other  respects.  They  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  David  Humphreys.  Athenag¬ 
oras  has  been  accused  of  alloying  Christianity  with  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy. 

See  Nbander,  “History  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

Ath^nagore.  See  Athenagoras. 

Athenais.  See  Eudocia. 

Athenas,  1'tl'nls',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  Frenchman 
distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  useful  arts,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1752. 
He  opened  a  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid  at  Nantes, 
invented  a  plough  which  was  much  used,  discovered  the 
tin-mines  of  Piriac,  and  wrote  treatises  on  agriculture, 
rural  economy,  etc.  He  introduced  and  naturalized  the 
Guinea  grass,  ( Panicum  altissimum ,)  which  is  valuable 
for  pasture  or  fodder.  Died  in  1829. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Athenee.  See  Athenaeus. 

Athenion.  See  Aristion. 

A-the'nI-on,  [’A drjviuv,]  a  famous  Greek  encaustic 
painter,  born  at  Maronea,  in  Thrace,  lived  about  320  b.c., 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth.  He  is  said  to 
have  excelled  Nicias,  compared  with  whom  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring.  Among  his  works  were  “  Ulysses 
detecting  Achilles  in  a  female  dress,”  and  a  “  Groom 
breaking  in  a  horse.”  Pliny  expresses  the  opinion  that 
he  would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting  if  he  had 
not  died  young. 

See  Puny,  “Natural  History.” 

Athenion,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy, 
from  whose  play  “  The  Samothracians”  we  have  a  long 
extract  in  Athenaeus. 

Athenion  or  Athe'nio,  a  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  a  servile  war  in  Sicily,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cilician 
by  birth.  He  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Manius  Aquil- 
lius,  who  killed  Athenion  with  his  own  hand,  in  102  B.c. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  “Fragments.” 

Athenion,  a  Greek  physician,  mentioned  by  Soranus 
as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  lived  probably  be¬ 
tween  200  B.c.  and  100  A.D. 

A-then'o-cles  [Gr.  'A drjvoicXr/c]  of  Cyzicus,  a  commen¬ 
tator  upon  Homer,  is  spoken  of  by  Athenaeus  as  a  better 
critic  of  Homer’s  poems  than  Aristarchus.  Another 
Athenocles  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  as  an  excellent 
engraver,  and  erifbosser  of  drinking-cups. 

Athenodore.  See  Athenodorus. 

A-then-o-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’A drjvodapoe;  Fr.  Ath£no- 
dore,  S'tl'no'doR',]  a  Greek  statuary,  was  a  native  of 
Arcadia  and  a  pupil  of  Polycletus  the  elder.  He  was 
particularly  successful  in  representing  women  of  rank. 
He  flourished  about  350  B.c. 

Athenodorus,  one  of  the  three  sculptors  of  the 
celebrated  group  of  “  Laocoon  and  his  Sons,”  was  a  son 
of  Agesander  of  Rhodes.  (See  Agesander.) 

Athenodorus,  a  Greek  physician,  who  was  probably 
a  contemporary'  of  Plutarch.  He  wrote  a  work  “On 
Epidemic  Diseases,”  (not  extant.) 

Athenodorus,  [Fr.  Ath6nodore,J  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher,  called  Canani'tes,  (from  Cana,  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
lace  of  his  father,)  was  born  at  Tarsus.  He  was  proba- 
ly  the  person  whom  Cicero  calls  Athenodorus  Calvus» 
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(“Ad  Atficum,”  xvi.)  He  taught  at  Apollonia,  where 
Octavius  appears  to  have  taken  lessons  from  him,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome.  His  influence  over  Oc¬ 
tavius,  before  and  after  he  became  emperor,  tended  to 
restrain  him  from  excessive  severity.  Among  the  lost 
works  attributed  to  Athenodorus  is  a  treatise  against  the 
"  Categories”  of  Aristotle.  He  died  aged  eighty-two. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

Athenodorus  surnamed  Cordyl'io,  of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  keeper  of  the  great  library  of 
Pergamus.  He  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  Cato  Uticensis  until  his  death. 

Athenodorus  of  Ainos,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught 
at  Athens  between  150  and  200  a.d. 

Athenodorus  of  Teos,  a  Greek,  who  performed  on 
the  harp  at  the  marriage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Statira  in  324  B.C. 

Ath'^r-stpne,  (Edwin,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Nottingham  about  1788,  was  the  author  of  “Abradates 
and  Panthea,”  (1821,)  “The  Last  Davs  of  Herculaneum,” 
and  “The  Fall  of  Nineveh,”  (182^,)  which  are  highly 
commended.  Among  his  other  works  are  “The  Sea- 
Kings  in  England,”  a  romance ;  “  Israel  in  Egypt,”  a 
poem  ;  and  “The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall,”  a  tale  of 
the  fall  of  Babylon.  Died  January  29,  1872. 

Ath/er-ton,  (Charles  G.,)  was  born  at  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1804.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  the  next  year  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  requiring  that  all  petitions  or  papers  relating  in 
any  way  to  the  subject  of  slavery  should  be  laid  on 
the  table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or  referred. 
In  1843  Mr.  Atherton  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  re-elected  in  1852.  Died  in  1853. 

Atherton,  (Gertrude  Franklin,)  an  American 
novelist,  born  at  San  Francisco,  great-grand-niece  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Her  works  include  “  Hermia 
Suydam,”  “Patience  Sparhawk,”  “The  Dooms- 
woman,”  “The  Californians,”  etc. 

Atherton,  (Humphrey,)  a  major-general  in  New 
England,  much  employed  in  negotiations  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  came  from  England  to  Dorchester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1650.  Died  in  1653. 

Athias,  (Rabbi  Joseph,)  an  eminent  Jewish  printer 
of  Amsterdam,  published  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(1661  and  1667)  which  were  highly  esteemed.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  chain  by  the  States-General  for  these 
services.  The  majority  of  modern  editors  of  the  Bible 
have  followed  the  text  of  Athias.  Died  in  1700. 

Athlone,  Earl  of.  See  Ginkel. 

Athor,  i'thor,  Attyr,  St'ter,  or  Hathor,  hS-thdr', 
[Gr.  'A 0«p,]  also  called  Hat-har,  hit-hilr',  a  goddess  of 
Egypt,  corresponding  nearly  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and 
often  confounded  with  Isis.  The  cow  was  her  symbol, 
and  Dendereh  the  great  seat  of  her  cultus.  She  had 
more  than  three  hundred  local  names,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  reverenced  of  the  old  Egyptian  deities. 

Atia,  a'she-a,  the  mother  of  the  Roman  emperor  Au 
gustus,  was  a  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  and  Julia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  She  is  praised  for  the  care 
and  wisdom  with  which  she  educated  her  son.  Died  in 
43 

Atienza  Calatrava,  i-te-^n'thi  kS-U-tRl'vi,  (Mar¬ 
tin,)  a  Spanish  painter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Seville,  lived  about  1660. 

A-til-I-§I'nus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  His  v/orks  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

A-til'I-us,  a  freedman  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  chiefly 
famous  for  an  amphitheatre  for  gladiators  which  he 
erected  near  Fidenae,  but  so  slightly  that  it  fell  when 
filled  with  spectators,  in  27  A.D.,  and  from  twenty  to 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  He  was  banished. 

Atilius,  (Caius  and  Marcus,)  Roman  decemviri  in 
216  B.C 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  was  tribune  of  the  people,  31 1  b.c. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  a  quaestor,  216  b.c.,  fell  at  Cannae. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  commanded  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Locri,  215  B.C. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  praetor  in  197  b.c 
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Atilius,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  jurist  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  B.c. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  surnamed  Sapiens,  a  Roman  jurist, 
lived  between  200  and  150  b.c. 

Atilius,  (Marcus,)  an  early  Latin  comic  poet,  whose 
period  is  unknown.  His  works  are  not  extant.  Cicero 
calls  him  a  very  rugged  poet, — poeta  durissimus. 

At'kins,  (Henry,)  a  Boston  navigator,  who  in  nume¬ 
rous  trading  voyages  to  Davis  Straits,  between  1729  and 
1758,  explored  much  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  A  brief 
account  of  his  observations  is  published  in  the  “Massa 
chusetts  Historical  Collections.” 

At'kins,  (John,)  born  at  Plaistow,  Essex,  in  England, 
entered  the  navy  as  surgeon  about  1703.  He  served  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  published  an  interesting 
work  entitled  “Voyage  to  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies,”  (1737,)  and  “The  Navy  Surgeon,  or  a  Practical 
System  of  Surgery,”  (1737.) 

Atkins,  (Robert,)  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  born  at  Somersetshire  about  1625.  He 
preached  at  Exeter,  and  was  ejected  for  nonconformity 
in  1662.  Died  in  1685. 

At'kin-son,  (Edward,)  an  American  economist, 
born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  February  10,  1827. 
His  works  include  “The  Distribution  of  Produce,” 
(1885,)  “The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,” 
(1889,)  “The  Science  of  Nutrition,”  (1892,)  and  nu¬ 
merous  pamphlets  and  articles  in  periodicals.  In 
1899  he  became  a  prominent  advocate  of  “anti¬ 
imperialism,”  and  opposed  the  United  States  ownership 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Died  Dec.  11,  1905. 

Atkinson,  (Henry,)  an  English  mathematician,  borr 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  about  1781.  He  contributed 
to  the  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Diaries,  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  “Newcastle  Magazine.”  Died  in  1829. 

At'kin-son,  (Henry,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
North  Carolina  about  1780.  Having  in  1820  been  made 
a  brigadier-general,  he  commanded  the  Western  Army  at 
the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Indians 
under  Black  Hawk,  August  2,  1832.  Died  in  1842. 

Atkinson,  (Isaac  Edmondson,)  M.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  at  Baltimore,  January  23,  1846.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1865.  In  1880  he  became  clinical  professor  of  derma¬ 
tology  in  that  institution,  and  afterwards  professor  of 
pathology  there. 

Atkinson,  (Theodore,)  a  chief-justice  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  at  New  Castle  in  1697;  died  in  *779- 

Atkinson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
Latin  poet,  was  rector  of  Islip,  where  he  died  in  1639. 
He  left  in  manuscript  a  Latin  tragedy,  entitled  “  Man,” 
(“  Homo.”) 

At'kin-son,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  about 
1800,  lived  in  Glasgow.  Died  in  1833. 

Atkinson,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  in  Dinwiddie  county,  Virginia,  August  6,  1807.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  Hampden-Sidney  Colleges, 
graduating  in  1825.  He  practised  law  for  nine  years, 
was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1836, 
and  a  priest  in  1837,  and  held  pastorates  in  Norfolk, 
Lynchburg,  and  Baltimore.  In  1853  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  Died  in  1882. 

Atkinson,  (Thomas  Witlam,)  an  English  artist  and 
traveller,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1799.  He  painted  land¬ 
scapes,  passed  about  seven  years  in  the  exploration  of 
Siberia,  and  published  “Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
a  Narrative  of  Seven  Years’  Explorations  and  Adven¬ 
tures,”  etc.,  (1858,)  and  “Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,”  (i860.)  Died  in  1861. 

At'kyns,  (John  Tracy,)  an  English  lawyer,  who  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1732.  He  was  appointed  cursitor 
baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1755-  **  Reports  of  Cases 

argued  and  determined  in  Chancery  from  173^  *o  *754 
are  considered  good  authority.  Died  in  1 773- 

See  Foss,  “Judges of  England,”  voL  viiu 

Atkyns  or  At'kins,  (Richard,)  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  born  in  Gloucestershire  about  1615,  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war.  In  a  work  On 
the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Printing,”  (1664,)  he  attempted 
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to  deprive  Caxton  of  the  credit  of  introducing  printing 
into  England.  (See  Caxton.)  Died  in  1677. 

Atkyns,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer  and 
judge,  a  son  of  Edward  Atkyns,  who  was  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1621.  He  was 
knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1672.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  be  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  corrupt 
court,  he  resigned  or  was  removed  in  1680.  After  the 
revolution  which  dethroned  James  II.  he  was  appointed 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1689.  Among  his  works 
are  an  “  Inquiry  into  the  Power  of  dispensing  with  Penal 
Laws,”  (1689,)  and  a  “Defence  of  Lord  Russell’s  Inno- 
cency,”  (1689.)  Died  in  1709. 

See  Foss,  “Judges  of  England,”  vol.  vii. 

Atkyns,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
near  London  in  1646  or  1647.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  researches  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county 
in  which  he  resided,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  author  of 
“The  Ancient  and  Present  State  ofGlo’stershire,”  (1712.) 
Died  in  1711. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.  ” 

At-lan'tl-de§,  [Gr.’A T^avnde^]  the  daughters  of  Atlas, 
were  also  called  Hesperides,  Pleiades,  and  Hyades. 

At'las,  [Gr.  "ArAaf,]  a  mythical  personage  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  ancient  poets  sometimes  as  bearing  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders,  and  sometimes  as  the  keeper  of  the 
pillars  which  support  the  heavens.  Hesiod  calls  him  a 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene.  In  later  traditions  the 
conception  of  his  superhuman  personal  existence  is 
blended  or  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  celebrated  mountain 
in  Northern  Africa.  By  some  he  was  represented  as  the 
leader  of  the  Titans  in  their  war  against  Jupiter. 

At'lee,  (Samuel  John,)  an  American  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1738,  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Lancaster  in  1780.  Died  in 
1786. 

Atlee,  (Washington  Lemuel,)  M.D.,  a  son  of  Judge 
W.  A.  Atlee,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1808.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Jefferson 
College,  Philadelphia,  in  1829,  and  subsequently  won 
great  fame  as  a  surgeon, — chiefly  as  an  ovariotomist.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  “Diagnosis  of  Ovarian  Tumours,” 
(1872.)  Died  September  6,  1878. 

Atman,  it'man,  or  Atm&,  St'mi,  {i.e.  “  soul,”)  called 
also  Paramettniel,  (“  first  or  great  soul,”)  the  Sanscrit 
name  of  the  great  soul  of  the  world,  [in  German,  Welt- 
seele,]  alluded  to  in  the  Vedas  as  the  original  or  pri¬ 
mary  principle  of  nature.  This  idea  is  regarded  as  the 
germ  or  commencement  of  the  Brahminical  philosophy. 

See  KoprEN,  “Religion  des  Buddha,” p.  29. 

Atmu,  it'moo,  or  Atum,  i'toom,  an  Egyptian  divinity 
representing  the  setting,  as  Mentu  represented  the  rising, 
sun.  Both  are  phases  of  Ra,  the  sun-god. 

Atondo  y  Antillon,  i-ton'do  e  3.n-t£l-yAn',  (Don 
Isidoro,)  a  Spanish  admiral  who  explored  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  planted  a  colony  there  about  1682. 

See  Venegas,  “  Noticias  de  la  California.” 

A-tos'sa,  [Gr. 'A Toaoa,]  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia,  became  successively  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  of 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  over  whom 
she  had  great  influence.  She  was  the  mother  of  Xerxes. 
According  to  Hellanicus,  she  was  the  first  person  who 
wrote  epistles. 

Atrea  See  Atreus. 

A'treus,  [Gr.  ’A rpevg;  Fr.  Atr£e,  5'tR&',]  an  ancient 
king  of  Mycenae,  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Pelops 
and  Hippodami'a,  and  father  or  grandfather  of  Agamem¬ 
non  and  Menelaus.  The  crimes  and  calamities  of  Atreus 
and  his  family  afforded  a  prolific  subject  for  the  Greek 
poets  and  fabulists. 

A-tri'des,  [Gr.  'A rpef%,]  plural  A-trl'dse,  [’Arpadcu,] 
a  patronymic  from  Atreus.  In  the  singular  it  commonly 
designates  Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (See  Homer’s  “  Iliad,” 
passim.) 

A-tro-gl-a'nus,  [Ger.  pron.  i-trot-se-i'niis,]  (Joan¬ 
nes,)  a  German  poet  and  botanist,  lived  at  Bale  and  Col¬ 
mar  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  Latin  poem  on  “The  Peasants’  War  of  1525,”  (“De 


Bello  Rustico  Anni  1525,”)  (published  in  1528,)  and  an 
edition  of  ^Emilius  Macer  “  On  the  Virtues  of  Plants.” 

A-trop'a-tes,  [Gr.  ’Arpo7rdrr/f,]  a  Persian  general, 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331  b.c., 
and  was  made  Satrap  of  Media  by  Alexander,  330  b.c. 

Atropos.  See  Parc^e. 

At'syll,  (Richard,)  an  English  engraver,  worked  foi 
Henry  VIII.  about  1510-40. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.” 

At'ta,  (Titus  Quintius,)  a  Roman  dramatic  poet, 
wrote  comedies  about  80  b.c.  Some  fragments  of  hia 
writings  have  been  preserved. 

At-ta-gi'nus,  [Gr.  'A rrayivof,]  a  Theban,  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  cause  of  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
480  b.c. 

Attaignant,  t't&n'ySN  ,  (Pierre,)  a  French  printer 
of  Paris,  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  printed  music 
with  movable  types.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Panzer,  “Annales  Typographic*.” 

Attaignant,  de  1’,  deh  li'tin'ySN',  (Gabriel 
Charles,)  a  French  versifier,  born  in  Paris  in  1697,  be¬ 
came  a  canon  of  Rheims.  His  works,  comprising  songs, 
madrigals,  etc.,  were  published  in  four  volumes  in  1757. 
Died  in  1779. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Attfiji.  See  Atajee. 

Attale.  See  Attalus. 

At'ta-li'a-tes  or  Attali'ata,  [Gr.  ’A (Mi¬ 
chael,)  compiled  a  compendium  of  law  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  the  eleventh  century. 

At'ta-lus,  [Gr.  'AttoTmc;  Fr.  Attale,  t'til',]  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  was  uncle  of  Cleopatra  whom 
Philip  married  in  337  B.c.  At  a  feast  which  followed 
this  event,  he  offended  the  prince  Alexander  by  a  wish 
or  prayer  for  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne.  Atta¬ 
lus  insulted  or  injured  Pausanias,  who  complained  to 
King  Philip ;  but  the  latter,  from  favouritism  to  Attalus, 
refused  to  give  him  redress.  This  offence  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  assassination  of  Philip  by  Pausanias. 
Attalus  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Alexander,  in  336 
or  335  b.c. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xvi. ;  Justin,  books  ix.  and  xii. 

Attalus,  [Fr.  Attale,]  an  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  brother-in-law  of  Perdiccas,  was  one  of  the 
officers  left  with  part  of  the  army  in  Bactria  in  328  B.c., 
and  accompanied  Alexander  in  the  invasion  of  India  in 
326.  In  321  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Perdiccas  in 
his  expedition  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  in  Pisidia  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antigonus  in  32(3: 
B.c.  His  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

See  Arrian’s  “Anabasis.” 

Attalus  I.,  King  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  cousin 
Eumenes  1.  in  241  B.c.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  who  had  occupied  Galatia.  Before  the 
year  226  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  Asia  Minor 
west  of  Mount  Taurus.  As  ally  of  the  Romans  and 
^Etolians,  he  waged  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon  be 
tween  210  and  204.  In  200  B.c.  he  met  at  Athens  a  Ro¬ 
man  embassy  and  formed  another  league  against  Philip. 
He  died  in  197  b.c,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Eumenes  II.,  Attalus  had  the  reputation  of  a  just  and 
wise  ruler,  and  a  very  able  general. 

See  Polybius,  “History,”  books iv.,  v.,  x.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviiL,  xxii., 
etc. ;  Livy,  books  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxi.,  etc. 

Attalus  II.,  surnamed  Philadel'phus,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  was  born  about  220  B.c.  He 
began  to  reign  in  159,  before  which  he  had  served  Eu¬ 
menes  II.  as  general  and  ambassador  to  Rome.  He 
adhered  constantly  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  waged 
war  against  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  He  founded  Philadel 
phia  in  Lydia,  and  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Horace  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  flourishing  finances  of 
Attalus  in  the  phrase  “  Attalicis  conditionibus,”  (Ode  1. 
“Ad  Ma2cenatem.”)  Died  in  138  b.c. 

See  Polybius,  “  Histoiy^"  books  iii.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxx.,  xxxi. ;  Livy, 
books  xxxv.,  xxxvii.,  xxxvin.,  xlii.,  xlv. 

Attalus  III.,  (Philome'tor,)  a  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
138  b.c.,  soon  after  which  he  murdered  many  of  hi* 
friends  and  relatives.  Having  been  seized  with  remorse^ 
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he  abandoned  public  affairs,  and  applied  himself  to  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  to  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book.  He 
died  in  133  B.C.,  having  made  a  will,  in  which  the  Roman 
people  were  appointed  his  heirs. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xxiv. ;  Justin,  book  xxxvi. 

Attalus,  a  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
«n  the  “Phenomena”  of  Aratus,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  between  162  and  128  B.c. 

Attalus,  a  Greek  physician  of  the  second  century, 
A.D.,  was  a  pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  school  called  Methodic i>  (or  “Methodists.”) 

Attalus,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  unknown  date,  who 
executed  the  statue  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  at  Argos. 

Attalus,  an  able  and  eloquent  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  very 
favourable  terms  and  quotes  a  number  of  his  sayings. 
He  was  banished  through  the  influence  of  Sejanus. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Attalus,  a  rhetorician  or  sophist,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Laodicea.  He  settled  at  Smyrna, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Attalus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  condemned  for  Arianism,  381  a.d. 

Attalus,  (Flavius  Priscus,)  probably  an  Ionian  by 
descent,  was  a  pagan  by  birth,  and  was  converted  to 
Arianism.  He  was  prefect  of  Rome  when  that  capital 
was  taken  by  Alaric  in  409  A.D.,  and  was  then  proclaimed 
emperor  by  Alaric  in  place  of  Honorius.  He  refused  the 
offer  of  Honorius  to  be  his  associate  in  the  empire.  In  410 
he  was  deposed  by  Alaric,  and  in  416  a.d.  was  banished  by 
Honorius  to  Lipari.  His  subsequent  fate  is  not  known. 

See  Sozomen,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica Gibbon,  “Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  oman  Empire.” 

Attalus,  (Martyn,)  one  of  the  Christians  put  to  death 
at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
177  A.D. 

Attameemee,  (or  Atamiml,)  an  Arabian  physician, 
a  native  of  Jerusalem,  gave  much  attention  to  pharmacy 
and  materia  medica,  and  wrote  numerous  medical  works. 
He  was  living  in  Egypt  in  980  a.d. 

AtteLr,  Ht-tlR',  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Co'gi 
(or  ELho'jah)  Attar,  was  nominally  the  vizier,  but  really 
the  ruler,  of  Ormuz  when  Albuquerque  first  arrived  before 
that  city.  He  successfully  resisted  until  his  death  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  take  Ormuz.  He  is 
believed  to  have  died  in  1513. 

Attardi,  it-taR'dee,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  theo¬ 
logian  and  Augustine  monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  became  in  1738  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Sicily  and  Malta. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Attfir-Fereed-ed-Deen,  (or  Ferid-ed-Din,)  St-tir' 
fSh-reed'  ed-deen',  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Soofee 
doctrines,  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Nishapoor,  in  Kho- 
rassan,  about  1120  a.d.  He  wrote  forty  poetical  works, 
oii.e  of  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1819,  with  a 
memoir.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  soldier  ol 
Jengis  Khan,  1221  a. D.,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

Attavante,  &t-tii-v&n't&,  (Fiorentino,)  an  Italian 
illuminator  and  miniature-painter  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  worked  principally  at  Venice. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Attavanti,  at-t&-v£n'tee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  friar  and 
eloquent  preacher,  born  at  Florence  in  1419,  entered  the 
order  of  Servites,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account,  (1727.) 
Among  his  works  are  “  Compendium  of  Canonical  Law,” 
(“Breviarium  totius  Juris  canonici,”  1479,)  and  an  “Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,”  (1479.)  Died  in  1499. 

At-te'ius  surnamed  Pr^texta'tus,  a  grammarian, 
and  afterwards  called  Philologus.  He  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century  B.c.,  and  taught  many  noble 
Roman  youths,  and  prepared  a  Compendium  of  Roman 
History  for  the  use  of  Sallust. 

Atteius  Capito.  See  Capito. 

Attendolo,  &t-t£n'do-lo,  or  Attendoli,  St-tSn'do-lee, 
(Dario,  di-ree'o,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 
Among  his  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  Duel,  (“Duello 
diviso  in  tre  Libri,”  1560.) 


Attendolo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  priest, 
distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  linguist,  was  born  at  Capua. 
In  the  dispute  respecting  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,” 
he  defended  that  poet  against  the  Academy  della  Crusca. 
He  left,  besides  other  works,  “  Rime,”  (“Poems,”  1584.) 
Died  in  1592. 

Atterbom,  at'ter-bom',  (Peter  Daniel  Amadeus,) 
a  Swedish  poet,  born  in  East  Gothland,  or  in  the  county 
of  Christianstadt,  in  1790.  He  became  German  teacher 
of  Prince  Oscar  about  1820,  and  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Upsal  in  1828.  For  many  years  he  edited  the  “  Poetical 
Almanac,”  (“  Poetisk  Kalender.”)  His  poems  are  ad¬ 
mired  for  grace  and  harmony.  He  first  introduced  son¬ 
nets  and  octaves  into  Swedish  poetry.  Among  his  chief 
works  is  “  The  Seers  and  Poets  of  Sweden,”  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literary  history,  in  five  or  six  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1841.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Brockhaus, 
“  Conversations-Lexikon “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gen^rale.” 

Atterbury,  at'ter-ber-e,  (Francis,)  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  an  eminent  English  writer,  pulpit  orator,  and  politi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Milton,  near  Newport-Pagnell,  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  in  March,  1662,  was  a  son  of  Lewis  Atterbury, 
noticed  below.  He  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1680,  published  a  Latin  version  of  Dryden’s  “Absalom 
and  Achitophel”  in  1682,  and  married  Miss  Osborn,  a 
relative  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  1690.  In  1691  he  be¬ 
came  lecturer  at  Saint  Bride’s  Church,  London.  Having 
distinguished  himself  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  William  and  Mary 
about  1694.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  a  witty  answer 
to  Bentley’s  “Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.” 
(See  Bentley  and  Boyle.)  He  wrote,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Wake,  “The  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Convocation  stated  and  vindicated,”  (1700.)  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  Dean  of 
Carlisle  in  1704,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1713. 

Atterbury  was  a  zealous  Tory  and  Jacobite,  and  was 
intimate  with  Pope  and  Swift.  He  was  an  able  and  adroit 
politician,  and  would  probably  have  been  primate  if 
Queen  Anne  had  survived  a  few  years  longer.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  on  her  death  (1714)  he  urged  Bolingbroke  to 
proclaim  the  Pretender  James.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1 722  on  a  charge  of  being  engaged  in  plots  to 
restore  the  Stuart  family,  and  was  convicted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  May,  1723.  The  sentence  was  deprivation  of 
all  his  offices  and  benefices  and  banishment  for  life.  He 
retired  to  France,  and  continued  to  be  a  favourite  agent 
and  adviser  of  the  Pretender.  He  died  in  Paris  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1732.  Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub 
lished  in  1740. 

According  to  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson  reckoned  Atter- 
bury’s  sermons  among  the  best  in  the  language  for  style. 
“He  is  the  glory  of  our  English  orators,”  says  Dod¬ 
dridge.  “  In  his  writings  we  see  language  in  its  strictest 
purity  and  beauty.”  Among  his  works  is  an  eloquent 
vindication  of  Luther,  in  “An  Answer  to  some  Considera¬ 
tions  on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Original 
of  the  Reformation,”  (1687.) 

See  his  “  Epistolary  Correspondence,”  4  vols.,  1783,  edited  by  J. 
Nichols;  Thomas  Stackhouse,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Francis 
Atterbury,”  1727;  Hallam,  “Constitutional  History;”  Swift, 
“Four  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne;”  Kippis,  “Bio 
graphia  Britannica.” 

Atterbury,  (Lewis,)  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1631.  He  became  rector  of  Milton  or  Middleton 
Keynes,  in  Bucks,  about  1657,  and  retained  that  living 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Three  of  his  sermons  were 
published.  He  was  drowned  near  his  residence  in  1693. 

Atterbury,  (Lewis,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Newport-Pagnell  in  1656.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  priest’s  orders  in  1681,  and  elected  preacher  at 
Highgate  Chapel,  London,  in  1695.  He  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Queen  Anne,  who  presented  him  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Shepperton.  He  also  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Hornsey  in  1719,  but  continued  to  preach  at  Highgate 
until  his  death.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1699  and  in  1703.  Died  in  1731. 

Atterbury,  (Luffman,)  an  English  composer  of  glees 
and  songs,  born  about  1740;  died  in  1800. 

Att'field,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  chemist,  born 
at  Fryern  Barnet,  in  Herts,  August  28,  1835.  He  studied 

(JlJT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.' 
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U  a  pharmaceutical  college  in  London,  (1853-54,)  and  in 
1862  took  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  A.M.  on  examina¬ 
tion  at  Tubingen.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  profes¬ 
sor  of  practical  chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
His  “Manual  of  Chemistry”  (1867)  has  been  often  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged,  and  he  has  published  many  papers, 
chiefly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical  subjects. 

At'ti-cus,  [Gr.  ’Arn/fdf,]  a  philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
school,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  175 
A.D.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Atticus,  an  Athenian,  who  was  raised  from  indigence 
to  affluence  by  the  discovery  of  a  vast  treasure  in  his 
house  or  land  near  Athens.  He  was  the  father  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus  the  rhetorician.  (See  Herodes.)  He  an¬ 
nounced  his  discovery  of  the  treasure  to  the  emperor 
Nerva,  who  answered  that  he  might  use  it  or  abuse  it  as 
he  pleased.  He  left  by  will  an  annuity  of  one  mina*  to 
each  citizen  of  Athens. 

Atticus,  a  native  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  was  irregu¬ 
larly  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  406  A.D.,  in 
place  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  had  been  deposed.  Pope 
Innocent  refused  to  recognize  the  appointment ;  but  they 
were  finally  reconciled.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  Faitn 
jmd  Virginity,”  (“De  Fide  et  Virginitate,”)  not  extant 
Died  in  425  a.d. 

Atticus,  (Dionysius,)  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  native 
of  Pergamus,  lived  at  Athens  about  50  B.C. 

Atticus,  (Titus  Pomponius,)  a  Roman  philosopher 
and  scholar,  celebrated  for  his  benevolence,  moderation, 
and  mediatorial  services,  was  born  in  109  b.c.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  equestrian  order,  and  inherited  an  ample 
fortune.  On  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle  Quintus  Csecilius, 
he  assumed  that  name,  or  prefixed  it  to  his  original 
name.  During  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius, 
he  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  many  years,  and 

fained  the  favour  of  the  Athenians  by  his  munificence. 

le  returned  to  Rome  about  65  b.c.,  and  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  literature,  adhering  constantly  to  a  reso¬ 
lution,  which  he  had  formed  in  early  life,  to  accept  no 
public  office  and  to  maintain  neutrality  between  hostile 
arties.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom 
e  corresponded  regularly  for  many  years,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Caesar,  Pompey,  Brutus,  Mark  An¬ 
tony,  and  Augustus.  When  Brutus  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Italy,  Atticus  sent  him  a  million  sesterces.f  He 
also  afforded  relief  to  the  wife  of  Antony  in  her  adversity. 
In  philosophy  he  favoured  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He 
wrote  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  entitled  “Annales,” 
comprising  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  and  several  other 
works,  which  are  all  lost.  He  was  distinguished  for  fine 
literary  taste,  and  excelled  in  the  composition  of  epi¬ 
grammatic  inscriptions.  His  daughter  Pomponia  (or 
Attica)  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  chief 
minister  of  Augustus,  and  his  granddaughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Many 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  are  extant.  Died  in  32  b.c. 

See  “Life  of  Atticus,”  by  Cornelius  Nepos;  Cicero,  “Lettere 
toAfticus,”  in  Middleton’s  “Life  of  Cicero?”  Hullemann,  “Dia¬ 
tribe  in  T.  Pomponium  Atticum,”  1838;  Drumann,  “Geschichte 
Roms;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

At'tl-la,  [Gr.  ’ArriXac ;  in  German,  Etzel,  6t's$l,  or 
Atzel,  3-t'sel,]  a  famous  heathen  conqueror,  chief  of 
the  Huns,  surnamed  the  Scourge  of  God,  was  a 
son  of  Mundzuk  or  Mundzuccus.  About  432  A.D.  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  Roas  as  king  of  the  nomadic  Huns 
who  lived  in  Pannonia  and  north  of  the  Danube.  In 
a  few  years  he  extended  his  domination  over  Scythia 
and  Germany.  He  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  in  447 
or  446,  defeated  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  in  several  battles,  and  obliged  him  to  treat  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Marcian,  who  began  to  reign  in  450  a.d.,  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  tribute,  and  said,  in  reply  to  the  messengers 
of  Attila,  “  I  have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  iron  for  my 
enemies.”  The  haughty  barbarian  sent  to  the  Emperors 
of  the  East  and  West  a  message  in  these  terms :  “Attila, 
my  master  and  thy  master,  commands  thee  to  prepare 

•  About  twenty  dollars  of  our  money ;  but,  owing  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  that  age,  its  relative  value  was 
probably  very  much  greater. 

t  About  forty  thousand  dollars.  See  preceding  note. 


without  delay  a  palace  for  his  reception.’'  He  demanded 
in  marriage  Honoria,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
but  the  latter  refused  his  consent.  Having  led  a  large 
army  (estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand  men)  into 
Gaul,  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  and  Theodoric  the  Visigoth  near  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  in  451  a.d.  Soon  after  this  date  he  invaded 
Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  he  ravaged  without 
meeting  any  resistance.  The  emperor  sued  for  peace  by 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  who,  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  Attila,  induced  him  to  grant  a  truce  and  to  retire 
from  Italy.  He  died  in  Hungary  in  453  or  454  A.D.,  and 
was  buried  by  night.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  “the 
grass  could  not  grow  where  his  horse  had  passed.” 
Attila  is  the  hero  of  many  old  German  legends  and 
songs,  especially  of  the  Niebelungen-Lied. 

See  Jornandes,  “De  Rebus  Getids;”  “Attila,”  an  epic  poem, 
(with  notes,)  by  Rev.  William  Herbert,  1828 ;  Gibbon,  “  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. ;  Calli¬ 
machus  Experiens,  “  De  Gestis  Attila, ”  1541 ;  Juvencus  C^lius 
Callanus,  “Vita  Attilas,”  1502;  J.  M.  Barbieri,  “La  Guerra 
d’ Attila,”  1568;  Fessler,  “Attila  Konig  der  Hunnen,”  1794;  Am4- 
d£e  Thierry,  “Attila  dans  les  Gaules,”  1852;  Link,  “Ueber 
Attila  Konig  der  Hunnen,”  1780;  Dr.  Hobfer,  in  the  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Attinghausen,  it'ting-how'zen,  a  Swiss  patriot,  who 
was  landamman  of  the  canton  of  Uri  in  1306,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  federation  between  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden. 

Attiret,  i'te'ri',  (Claude  FRANgois,)  a  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Dole  in  1728,  worked  at  Dijon.  By  order 
of  the  magistrates  of  Dole,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  first  erected  to  that  prince.  Died  in  1804. 

Attiret,  (Jean  Denis,)  a  French  painter  and  Jesuit, 
an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Dole  in  1702.  He 
worked  at  Lyons  and  Avignon.  In  1737  he  went  to 
Pekin,  inconsequence  of  a  request  from  the  French  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  an  artist  should  be  sent  to  them.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Kien-Lung,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  his  palace  for  many  years.  Kien- 
Lung  also  required  the  artist  to  accompany  him  in  a 
military  expedition  and  to  paint  the  battles  or  pomps 
which  he  witnessed.  Attiret,  from  motives  of  policy, 
conformed  to  the  Chinese  taste,  and  used  water-colours, 
or  distemper,  because  the  emperor  disliked  the  gloss  of 
oil-colours.  Died  at  Pekin  in  1768. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Attius,  (L.,)  a  Roman  poet.  See  Accius. 

At'to  or  Ac'to  [Fr.  Atton,  t'tdN']  Ver-gel-ll-en'- 
sis,  a  French  monk,  who  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Vercelli 
about  924  a.d.  His  works  were  published  in  1768. 

At'tucks,  (Crispus,)  a  half-breed  Indian  or  mulatto, 
was  the  leader  of  the  mob  in  the  fray  known  as  the 
“Boston  Massacre,”  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1770.  He  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  on  that  occasion, 
and  was  buried  with  much  pomp. 

Attumonelli,  it-too-mo-nel'lee,  (Michele,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Andria, 
in  Naples,  1753,  in  1799  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
an  extensive  practice.  Died  in  1826. 

Attwood,  (Melville,)  geologist,  was  born  in 
Prescott  Hall,  Worcestershire,  England,  July  31, 1812, 
and  engaged,  when  young,  in  gold  and  diamond  mining 
in  Brazil,  where  he  closely  studied  geology  and  lithol¬ 
ogy.  His  studies  led  him,  in  1843,  to  an  important  dis¬ 
covery,  that  greatly  increased  the  commercial  value  of 
zinc  ore.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and 
invented  there  the  blanket  system  of  amalgamation. 
His  assay  of  mineral  specimens  from  the  Comstock 
lode  first  made  known  its  exceptional  richness.  He 
died  in  Berkeley,  California,  April  2^,  1898. 

Att'wood  or  At'wood,  (Thomas,)  an  English  judge, 
who  officiated  in  the  island  of  Dominica.  He  wrote 
“  Observations  on  the  true  Method  of  Treatment  of  the 
Negro  Slaves  in  the  British  West-India  Islands,”  (1790,) 
and  “  History  of  Dominica,”  (1791.)  Died  in  prison  for 
debt  in  1793. 

Attwood  or  Atwood,  (Thomas,)  a  distinguished 
English  composer  for  the  church,  theatre,  etc.,  born 
in  1767,  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Mozart,  at  Vienna.  He 


4,  e,  I,  0,  u,  y,  long;  i,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  met;  n6t;  good ;  moon ; 
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was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (George  IV.,) 
and  was  elected  organist  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
1795,  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal  in  1796.  His 
anthem  “The  King  shall  rejoice,”  composed  for  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  was  much  admired.  He  be¬ 
came  organist  to  the  chapel  royal  in  1837.  He  com¬ 
posed  a  number  of  popular  songs  and  glees,  among 
which  are  “The  Harp’s  Wild  Notes,”  and In  this  Fair 
Vale,”  several  operas,  and  a  grand  anthem  for  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  William  IV.,  (1830.)  Died  in  1838. 

At'wa-ter,  (Lyman  Hotchkiss,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  February  17, 
1813.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1831,  and  at  the 
New  Haven  Divinity  School,  and  afterwards  (1835-54) 
held,  as  a  Congregationalist,  a  pastorate  at  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  and  professorships  at  Princeton  College  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  of  logic  and  moral 
and  political  science.  He  published  papers  on  many 
subjects,  chiefly  in  the  “  Princeton  Review,”  (of  which 
he  was  some  time  editor,)  and  a  “  Manual  of  Elementary 
Logic,”  (1867.)  He  was  for  several  years  acting  president 
of  Princeton  College.  Died  February  17,  1883. 

Atwater,  (Wilbur  Olin,)  an  American  chemist, 
born  at  Johnsburg,  New  York,  May  3,  1844.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
in  1865,  and  at  Yale  College  as  Ph.D.  in  1869,  and 
studied  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  After  holding  profes¬ 
sorships  of  chemistry  in  colleges  at  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Orono,  Maine,  he  became  (1879)  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  was  also 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  after  1888  was  connected  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At' well,  (George,)  of  Cambridge,  England,  publishec 
a  “Defence  of  Astrology,”  (1660,)  and  “The  Faithful 
Surveyor,”  (1662.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have 
expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  him. 

At'wood  or  Att'wood,  (George,)  an  English 
mathematician,  eminent  as  a  lecturer  on  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  was  born  in  1745.  He  became  a  Fellow  and  tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1784  he  published  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of 
Bodies,”  which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  contained  the 
first  account  of  the  machine  since  called  by  the  name  of 
“  Atwood,”  by  which  the  laws  of  simply  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion  are  verified.  His  “  Dissertation  on  the  Construction 
of  Arches”  (1801)  is  a  work  of  much  merit  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  writers,  he  was  financial  private  secretary  to 
William  Pitt.  Died  in  1807. 

Atwood,  (William,)  an  English  constitutional  and 
political  writer,  was  chief-justice  of  New  York,  and  lived 
about  1700.  He  wrote,  besides  several  historical  or 
legal  treatises,  a  tract  entitled  “  The  Superiority  and  Di¬ 
rect  Dominion  of  the  Crown  of  England  over  the  Crown 
and  Kingdom  of  Scotland,”  (1704.) 

Atys,  a'tis,  or  At'tes,  in  the  Lydian,  Phrygian,  and 
Greek  mythology,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  the  god¬ 
dess  Rhea.  He  was  transformed  into  the  pine-tree,  and 
from  his  blood  sprang  violets. 

Atzel.  See  Attila. 

Aubais,  d’,  d5T>&',  (Charles  de  Barchi — deh  bf r'- 
she',)  a  French  marquis,  noted  as  a  patron  of  literature, 
was  born  near  Nimes  in  1686.  He  published,  with  Leon 
Menard,  “  Documents  for  the  History  of  France,  with 
Notes,”  (“  Pieces  fugitives  pour  servir  h  l’Histoire,” 
etc.,  3  vols.,  1759.)  Died  in  1777. 

Aubanel,  S'bt'nSl',  (Joseph  Marie  Jean  Baptiste 
Theodore,)  a  French  (Provencal)  poet,  born  at  Avi¬ 
gnon,  March  26,  1829.  He,  with  Mistral  and  Rouman- 
ville,  was  one  of  the  leading  felibrcs ,  or  advocates  of  the 
restoration  of  Proven9al  poetry.  His  principal  work 
is  “La  Miougrano  entraduberto,”  (“The  Half-Open 
Pomegranate,”  i860.)  He  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of 
his  school.  Died  October  31,  1886. 

Aubenton.  See  Daubenton. 

Auber,  d'baiR',  a  French  economist,  born  at  Rouen 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote 
several  able  reports  on  Agriculture,  Internal  Improve¬ 
ments,  etc.,  as  secretary  of  the  “  Societe  d’fimulation” 
of  Rouen.  Died  in  1804. 


Auber,  (Daniel  Francois  Esprit,)  an  eminent 
French  composer,  born  at  Caen  in  January,  1784,  was  a 
pupil  of  Cherubini.  His  first  production,  “  Le  Sejour  mili- 
taire,”  (1813,)  was  coldly  received,  but  his  comic  opera 
“La  Bergere  Chatelaine”  (1820)  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  In  partnership  with  Eug&ne  Scribe,  he  composed 
the  music  of  many  popular  operas  which  are  remarkable 
for  originality  and  grace.  His  opera  “La  Maette  dv 
Portici,”  (1828,)  commonly  known  as  “  Masaniello,”  had 
great  success,  and  is  callea  his  master-piece.  “  In  this  are 
found,”  says  M.  Denne-Baron,  “situations  strong  and 
impassioned,  rendered  with  admirable  energy,  nuances 
which  the  composer  has  seized  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
displaying  all  the  riches  of  a  style  diversified  to  infinity.” 
Among  his  most  popular  comic  operas  are  “  Fra  Dia- 
volo,”  (1830,)  “Lestocq,”  (1834,)  “Le  Domino  noir,” 
(1837,)  and  “Hayd£e,”  (1847.)  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Institute  in  1826.  He  was  for  a  time  director 
of  music  in  the  chapel  of  Napoleon  III.  Died  in  1871. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “  NouveUe 
Biographie  G<Sn£rale  ;”  Lom£nie,'“  Galerie  des  Contemporains.” 

Au'ber,  (Harriet,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in 
London,  October  4,  1773.  She  published  “The  Spirit 
of  the  Psalms,”  (1829,)  containing  some  excellent  origi¬ 
nal  hymns.  Died  at  Hoddesdon,  January  20,  1862. 

Auberi.  See  Aubery. 

Auberlen,  ow'ber-len,  (Karl  August,)  a  German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Fellbach.  near  Cannstadt, 
November  19,  1824.  He  studied  divinity  and  philosophy 
at  Tubingen,  and  was  (1851-64)  professor  of  theology 
at  Basel,  where  his  activity  and  success  as  a  teacher, 
preacher,  and  author  gave  him  a  wide  influence.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Der  Prophet  Daniel  und  die  Offenbarung 
ohannis,”  (1854,)  “  Schleiermacher ;  ein  Charakter- 
ild,”  (1859,)  and  “  Die  beiden  Briefe  Pauli  an  die  Thes- 
salonicher.”  He  died  at  Basel,  May  2,  1864. 

Auberlen,  ow'ber-len,  (Samuel  Gottlob,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  composer  and  organist,  born  near  Stuttgart  in  1758. 
He  composed  symphonies,  cantatas,  duets,  and  music 
for  various  instruments.  About  1816  he  founded  a  school 
for  choral  singing.  He  was  afterwards  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  Ulm.  Died  about  1830. 

See  S.  G.  Auberlen,  “  Leben,  Meinungen,”  etc  ;  F^tis,  “Bio¬ 
graphie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Aubernon,  o'b^R'ndN',  (Philippe,)  a  French  admin¬ 
istrator,  born  in  1757,  became  commissary  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps  in  1792.  Died  in  1832. 

Aubert,  o'baiR',  (M’lle  Anais,  f'ni',  Pauline,)  a 
French  dramatic  artist,  born  in  1802  ;  died  in  1871. 

Aubert,  (Augustin,)  a  French  painter,  born  in  1781, 
lived  at  Marseilles.  He  painted  history,  landscapes,  and 
portraits  with  success.  Died  in  1832. 

Aubert,  (Esprit,)  born  near  Avignon,  was  the  author 
of  a  dictionary  in  Latin,  with  synonyms  in  Greek  and 
French,  published  at  Lyons  in  1613. 

Aubert,  Father,  a  Jesuit,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  wrote  several  works, 
principally  on  natural  history. 

Aubert,  (Franqois,)  a  French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Dormans,  in  Champagne,  in  1695  5  died 
about  1760. 

Aubert,  (Francois,)  a  canon  and  religious  writer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1709.  He  wrote  a  “Refutation  of  Belimire 
and  his  Oracles” — i.e.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  etc.,  (1768.) 

Aubert,  (Francois  Hubert,)  a  French  advocate, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1720.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Stanislas 
Lecszinski,  King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine, ”(1769,! 
which  was  praised  by  Freron.  He  passed  about  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  service  and  at  the  court  of  this  prince. 

Aubert,  (Guillaume,)  an  eloquent  French  advocate, 
born  at  Poitiers  about  1534.  He  published  a  fragment 
called  a  “History  of  the  Wars  waged  by  the  Christians, 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  against  the  Turks,”  (1559-) 
Died  about  1600. 

Aubert,  (Jacques,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Ven- 
dome.  He  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Plague,”  (“  Libellus 
de  Peste,”  1571,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1586. 

Aubert,  (Jacques,)  a  French  violinist  and  composer,; 
born  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  sonatas,  concertos,  etc.  Died  in  1 753- 

Aubert,  (Jean  Louis,)  Abb£,  a  French  poet,  fabulist. 
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mna  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1731,  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  “  Petites  Affiches,”  a  journal,  which  he 
made  popular.  In  1756  he  published  a  collection  of 
fables,  which  had  a  European  reputation.  Voltaire 
found  in  them  philosophy  adorned  with  the  charms  of 
wit,  and  wrote  to  Aubert,  “You  have  the  merit  of  style 
and  of  invention  in  a  department  where  every  thing 
seemed  to  have  been  said.  You  have  placed  yoursell 
beside  La  Fontaine.”  His  drama,  in  verse,  on  “The 
Death  of  Abel,”  was  less  successful.  He  was  appointed 

?rofessor  of  French  literature  in  the  College  Royal, 
'aris,  in  1773.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Qu^rakd,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Aubert,  (Michel,)  a  French  engraver,  born  in  Paris 
in  1700.  He  engraved  some  works  of  Rubens  and  of 
several  Italian  masters,  also  portraits  of  painters  for 
D’Argenville’s  work,  “The  Lives  of  the  Most  Famous 
Painters.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1757* 

Aubert,  (Pierre,)  a  literary  French  lawyer,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1642.  He  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  Richelet’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,” 
(3  vols.,  1 728,)  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Lyons  a  large 
library  for  the  public  use.  Died  in  1 733- 

Aubert,  (Pierre  FRANgois  Olivier,)  a  violoncellist, 
musical  composer,  and  author  of  a  History  of  Music, 
bom  at  Amiens  in  1765. 

See  Fins,  “Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Aubert,  Saint,  became  Bishop  of  Avranches,  in 
France,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  Mont  Saint-Michel,  on  a  high 
rock  in  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Aubert  de  la  Chesnaye  des  Bois,  oTiaiR'  deh  If 
shi'n^'  d£  bwi,  (FRANgois  Alexandre,)  a  French  com¬ 
piler,  born  at  Ernee,  in  Mayenne  or  Maine,  in  1699.  He 
published  “  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Critical  Cor¬ 
respondence  in  answer  to  the  Lettres  Juives ,”  (3  vols., 
1739,)  a  “Military  Dictionary,”  and  other  dictionaries  ; 
also,  “  Critical  Letters  on  the  Romans,  English,  and 
French,”  (1743.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1784. 

Aubert  (or  Gaubert)  de  Fuicibot,  5'baiR'  deh 
pwe/se/bo/,  a  French  troubadour,  born  in  Limousin,  after 
a  life  of  dissipation  entered  a  monastery.  Died  in  1263. 
Aubert  de  Vertot.  See  Vertot. 

Aubert  de  Vitry,  5'baiR'  deh  ve'tRe',  (FRANgois 
Jean  Philibert,)  a  French  writer  and  translator,  born 
in  Paris  in  1 765.  He  published  in  1 792  “  Studies  on  Edu¬ 
cation,”  and  wrote  against  the  Jacobins  in  1793.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  republic  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  he  filled 
several  civil  offices.  He  translated  “  Memoirs  of  Goethe” 
from  the  German,  (1823,)  and  several  works  from  the 
English.  Died  in  1849. 

Aubert  du  Bayet,  5'baiR'du  bi'yi',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Annibal,)  a  French  general,  born  in  Louisiana  in  1759. 
He  fought  under  La  Fayette  for  the  United  States,  and 
was  elected  in  1791  to  the  French  legislative  assembly,  in 
which  he  acted  with  the  popular  party.  Having  re-entered 
the  army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and 
in  1 793  commanded  at  the  famous  siege  of  Mentz,  which 
he  surrendered  to  the  Prussians.  He  was  minister  of 
war  about  three  months  in  1795,  and  was  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  December,  1797. 

Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars.  See  Du  Petit-Thou- 
ars. 

Aubertin,  5'b§R'tiN',  (Charles,)  a  French  scholar, 
born  at  Saint-Dizier,  December  24,  1825.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  and  held  several 
professorships  of  French  literature.  Among  his  works 
are  “Les  Origines  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Po^sie  Fran¬ 
cises,”  (1875,)  “  Histoire  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litera¬ 
ture  Francises  au  Moyen-age,”  (1876-78,)  etc. 

Aubertin,  5'bSR'tiN',  (Dominique,)  an  adjutant- 
general  in  the  French  army,  and  author  of  “  Memoirs 
on  the  War  of  La  Vendee,”  born  at  Luneville  in  1751 ; 
died  in  1825. 

Aubertin,  (Edme,  £dm,)  a  learned  French  Protestant, 
born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1595,  became  minister  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris.  He  published  in  1629  “The 
Conformity  of  the  Creed  of  the  Church  with  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine  in  Relation  to  the  Eucharist,”  which  was  received 
with  favour  by  the  Protestants,  and  was  answered  by  the 
great  Arnaula.  Died  in  1652. 


Aubert-Roche,  5T>aiR'  rosh,  (Louis,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  graduated  at  Paris  in  1833,  and  passed  some  year* 
in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In 
1839  he  published  a  treatise  “  On  the  Plague  and  Ty¬ 
phus  of  the  East,”  in  which  he  argued  that  the  plague  i 
not  contagious.  Died  December  20,  1874. 

Aubery,  d'bRe',  (Antoine,)  a  French  historical  wri¬ 
ter,  born  in  Paris  in  1616.  He  published  a  “  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Cardinals,”  (5  vols.,  1642-49,)  a  “  History  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,”  (1660,)  “M^moires  pour  l’Histoire  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,”  (2  vols.,  1660,)  and  a  “  History 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  (2  vols.,  1695,)  which  Beuchot 
calls  glossed  over  {fard&e)  and  inexact.  Died  in  1695. 

See  NioJron,  “M^moires.” 

Aubery,  (Claude,)  a  French  physician,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Having  adopted  the  Reformed 
religion,  he  removed  to  Lausanne,  where  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy.  His  works,  on  religious  and  medi¬ 
cal  subjects,  display  great  erudition.  Died  in  1596. 

Aubery,  (Jacques,)  a  French  jurist  and  advocate, 
lived  at  Paris  between  1550  and  1600. 

Aubery,  (Jean,)  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier,  was  born  in  the  Bourbonnais  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  several  medical  works, 
and  a  “  History  of  the  City  of  Autun.” 

Aubery,  (Louis,)  Sieur  du  Maurier,  (mS're-i',)  a 
French  historical  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
His  chief  work  is  “  Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces,”  (“M^moires 
pour  servir  k  l’Histoire  de  Hollande,”  etc.,  1680,)  which 
passed  through  many  editions  and  is  praised  for  its 
veracity  and  impartiality.  Died  in  1687. 

Aubespine,  de  1’,  deh  ld'bSs'p^n',  (Charles,)  Mar- 
uis  de  Chateauneuf,  and  Abbe  de  Preaux,  a  French 
iplomatist,  notorious  for  intrigues,  born  in  Paris  in  1 580, 
was  a  son  of  Guillaume  de  1’Aubespine.  After  he  had 
served  in  several  foreign  missions,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  1630.  He  is  censured  for  his 
severity  or  injustice  to  Marshals  de  Marillac  and  de 
Montmorencv,  at  whose  trial  he  presided.  He  was  de¬ 
prived  of  office  and  imprisoned  by  Richelieu  in  1633. 
Died  in  1653. 

Aubespine,  de  1’,  (Claude,)  born  about  1508,  was 
secretary  of  state  and  finance  for  a  long  period,  and 
was  employed  by  several  kings  in  important  diplomatic 
missions.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  of  his 
time.  He  left  a  son  Guillaume.  Died  in  1567. 

Aubespine,  de  1’,  (Gabriel,)  a  brother  of  Charles, 
and  grandson  of  Claude,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
1579.  He  became  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  1604,  and  dis¬ 
played  much  learning  in  several  works,  one  of  which  is 
entitled  “On  the  Ancient  Rites  of  the  Church,”  (“De 
veteribus  Ecclesise  Ritibus,”  1623.)  Died  in  1630. 

Aubespine,  de  1’,(Madeleine,)  a  daughter  of  Claude, 
and  aunt  of  Gabriel,  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  talents, 
and  accomplishments.  She  wrote  some  poetical  and  prose 
compositions,  and  translated  Ovid’s  Epistles. 

Aubeterre,  d’,  dob'tam',  (David  Bouchard — boo'- 
shfR',)  Vicomte,  a  French  officer,  born  at  Geneva,  of  a 
Protestant  family.  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Perigord  by  Henry  IV.  He 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  L’lsle  in  1598. 

Aubeterre,  d’,  (FRANgois  d’Esparbes  de  Lussan 
— dSs-pfR'bi'  deh  lii'sdN',)  Vicomte,  a  French  officer 
who  fought  for  Henry  IV.  in  the  civil  war,  became  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France  in  1620.  Died  in  1628. 

Aubeterre,  d’,  (Joseph  Henri  Bouchard  d’Espar 
bez — boo/shtR'd§s/p£R/b&',)MARQUis,  a  French  general, 
born  in  1714,  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns, 
became  marechal-de-camp  in  1748  and  lieutenant-general 
in  1758.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Mad¬ 
rid,  and  Rome,  and  proved  himself  an  able  negotiator. 
In  1783  he  was  made  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1788. 

Aubignac,  d’,  do'b^n'ytk',  (FRANgois  Hedelin— 
hid'liN',)  Abb£,  a  mediocre  French  critic  and  dramatist, 
a  grandson  of  Ambroise  Pare,  born  in  Paris  in  1604. 
He  wrote  “Pratique  du  Theatre,”  (1669,)  which,  says  La 
Harpe,  “  is  a  dull  and  tedious  commentary  on  Aristotle ;” 
“  Zenobie,”  a  tragedy  in  prose,  (1647  ;)  and  epigrams  and 
brochures  against  Corneille  and  Menage.  Died  in  1676 
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Aubign6,  d’,  (Merle.)  See  D’Aubign& 

Aubign^,  d’,  dd'bfen'yi',  (Theodore  Agrippa — 
t'gRe'pS',)  a  French  Huguenot  historian,  warrior,  and 
oet,  remarkable  for  his  learning,  wit,  and  audacity,  was 
orn  at  Saint-Maury,  in  Saintonge,  in  1550.  He  was 
grandfather  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  is  reported  that 
he  translated  the  “  Crito”  of  Plato  in  his  eighth  year.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  a  college  in  Geneva,  from 
which  he  ran  away  two  years  later.  He  fought  for  the 
Huguenots  in  1567  and  1568,  a  few  years  after  which  he 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  prized  him 
highly  as  a  partisan  and  companion  in  perilous  adven¬ 
tures,  and  also  employed  him  in  negotiations.  He  some¬ 
times,  however,  offended  Henry  by  his  bold  sarcasms 
and  epigrams.  In  1586  he  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own 
expense  to  fight  against  the  League.  He  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  at  the  battle  of  Coutras,  (1587,)  and  was 
intrusted  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  custody  of  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  In  1616  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  History  of  his  own 
Time,  entitled  “Histoire  universelle  depuis  1’An  1550 
jusqu’&l’An  1601,”  (3  vols.,  1616-20,)  which  is  his  greatest 
work.  A  sentence  of  death  was  passed  against  him  by 
the  French  court  in  1621,  but  he  had  previously  escaped 
to  Geneva.  The  pretext  for  this  sentence  was  that  he 
had  used  the  materials  of  a  ruined  church  to  repair  a 
fortress.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1630.  Among  his  works 
are  a  satire  called  “Catholic  Confession  of  Sieur  de 
Sancy,”  “Adventures  of  Baron  de  Foeneste,”  a  satirical 
romance,  (1617-20,)  and  interesting  autobiographic  me¬ 
moirs,  (“  Histoire  secrete  de  T.  A.  d’Aubigne,  ecrite  par 
lui-meme,”  (1729-31.) 

See  M.  A.  Sayous,  “Vie  d’Aubign^;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary Davila,  “  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France;’’ 
Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Aubign4  de  la  Fosse,  d’,  dd'bin'yi'  deh  IS  fos,  (Na¬ 
than,)  [called  in  Latin  Albin'eus  or  Albin^'us,]  a 
French  physician,  born  near  Pluviers  in  1601,  was  a  son 
of  Theodore  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  (according  to  Beuchot  of 
the  “  Biographie  Universelle.”)  He  practised  at  Geneva, 
the  citizenship  of  which  he  obtained  in  1627,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Bibliotheca  Chemica  Contracta,”  (1654.)  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Aubigny,  d’,  do'b^n'ye',  (Robert  Stewart,)  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  served  under  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  and 
was  made  a  marshal  in  1514.  He  died  in  1544. 

Aubin.  See  Saint-Aubin. 

Aubin,  o'bSN',  (N.,)  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
born  at  Loudun  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  took 
refuge  in  Holland  on  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
1685.  His  principal  work  is  “Histoire  des  Diables  de 
Loudun,”  (1693,)  an  account  of  some  nuns  said  to  have 
been  possessed  by  devils. 

Aublet,  o'bl^',  (Jean  Baptiste  Christophe  Fusee 
— fii'zi',)  a  French  botanist,  born  at  Salon,  in  Provence, 
in  1720.  He  passed  about  nine  years  (1752-61)  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  published  a  list  of  plants  growing 
there.  In  1 762  he  was  sent  by  the  government  as  apothe¬ 
cary-botanist  to  French  Guiana,  in  which  he  collected 
many  specimens.  His  greatest  work  is  a  description  of 
these,  with  figures,  “  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane 
Franjoise,”  (4  vols.,  1775,)  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
It  describes  nearly  four  hundred  new  species.  His  her¬ 
barium  was  purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Died  in  1 778. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale;”  "Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Aubrde,  o'bRi',  (Ren£,)  a  French  general,  born  at 
Rennes  in  1763,  was  killed  at  Saragossa  in  1808. 

Aubrey,  aw'bre,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  born  at  Easton-Piers,  Wiltshire,  in  March, 
1626,  inherited  several  valuable  estates.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  diligent  collector  of  lite¬ 
rary  and  antiquarian  materials.  In  1656  he  was  a  member 
of  the  club  of  Commonwealth’s  Men,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Harrington’s  “Oceana.”  Soon  after  1666 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  law-suits  and  other  causes. 
As  a  writer  he  shows  much  credulity,  particularly  in  his 
“Miscellanies,”  (1696,)  in  which  he  treats  of  omens,  ap¬ 
paritions,  oracles,  knockings,  etc.  Anthony  Wood’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Milton  was  transcribed  from  a  manuscript  of 
Aubrey,  who  was  acquainted  with  that  poet.  Died  in  1697. 
He  left  in  manuscript  “The  Natural  History  and  Antiqui¬ 


ties  of  Surrey,”  which  was  published  in  1719,  and  valuable 
memoirs  of  English  poets,  etc.,  published  in  1813,  under 
the  title  of  “  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.” 

See  “Memoir  of  John  Aubrey,”  by  John  Britton. 

Aubrey  or  Aw'brey,  (William,)  an  eminent  civil¬ 
ian,  born  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  Wales,  in  1529 
or  1530,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding. 
He  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford 
in  1553,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  and  a  master  in  chancery.  He  was 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  learning.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Tanner,  “  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica.” 

Aubriet,  o'bReT,  (Claude,)  a  French  painter  of 
flowers,  and  an  able  botanist,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne 
in  1651.  He  accompanied  Tournefort  to  the  Levant,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  added  to  the  collection  of  designs 
of  plants  on  vellum  commenced  by  Nicolas  Robert,  de¬ 
signed  the  plates  of  Sebastien  Vaillant’s  “  Botanicon  Pa- 
risiense,”  (1727,)  and  illustrated  Tournefort’s  “Elements 
de  Botanique.”  Died  in  1743. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Aubrion,  o'bRe'dN',  (Jean,)  a  French  historian  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  a  burgess  of  Metz,  and  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  Metz  from  146410  1500.”  Died  about  1500. 

Aubriot,  o'bRe'o',  (Hugues,)  a  pr<£v6t  (provost)  of 
Paris,  who  fortified  and  drained  that  city  by  subterranean 
channels,  ( igouts ,)  and,  by  his  strict  police,  made  some 
powerful  enemies,  who  prosecuted  him  for  heresy  and 
other  crimes.  He  was  condemned  and  imprisoned  in 
1381,  and  liberated  by  a  party  of  insurgents  in  1382.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

Aubrussel,  1’,  15'bRii'sSl',  (Ignace.)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  writer,  born  at  Verdun  in  1663 ;  died  in  Spain  in  1730. 

Aubry,  o'bRe',  (Charles,)  a  French  Latin  poet, 
flourished  about  1700. 

Aubry,  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French  economist  and 
writer,  born  at  La  Ferte-Milon  in  1746;  died  in  1817. 

Aubry,  (Claude  Charles,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1773.  For  his  services  on  the 
Danube  in  1809  he  was  made  a  general  of  brigade.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Berezina,  which  saved  the  remains  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  army  retreating  from  Moscow.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  count  and  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
He  was  killed  at  Leipsic  in  1813. 

Aubry,  (Etienne,)  a  successful  French  painter  of  por¬ 
trait  and  genre,  born  at  Versailles  in  1745  ;  died  in  1781. 

Aubry,  (Francois,)  a  French  revolutionist,  born  in 
Paris  about  1750,  became  in  1792  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Plaine.  He  protested 
against  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists,  May  31,  1793, 
and  was  arrested  by  the  Jacobins.  In  April,  1795,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  succeeded  Carnot  in  the  direction  of  military 
operations.  Among  the  acts  of  his  administration  was 
his  refusal  to  employ  Bonaparte,  who  solicited  a  com¬ 
mand  in  1795.  Aubry  belonged  to  the  party  which  was 
defeated  September  4,  1797,  and  he  was  deported  to 
Guiana.  Died  in  exile  about  1800. 

Aubry,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in 
1688 ;  died  in  1739. 

Aubry,  (Jean,)  a  French  alchemist  and  quack  doctor, 
practised  in  Paris  about  1650-60.  According  to  Gui- 
Patin,  he  was  merits  et  ignarus  nebulo ,  (an  “  arrant  and 
ignorant  knave.”) 

Aubry,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  learned  French  Benedict¬ 
ine,  born  near  Epinal  in  1736.  He  wrote  “The  Philo¬ 
sophic  Friend,”  (“L’Ami  philosophique,”  1776,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1809. 

Aubry,  (Jean  Franqois,)  physician-in-ordinary  to 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  was  a  native  of  Luxeuil,  where 
he  died  in  1795.  He  published  a  well-known  work 
called  “The  Oracles  of  Cos,”  (1778.)  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Hippocrates. 

Aubry,  (Marie.)  See  Gouges. 

Aubry,  (Philippe  Charles,)  a  French  translator  and 
poet,  born  at  Versailles  in  1744,  was  a  teacher  of  Ian- 
guages.  He  published  the  “  Wit  of  Addison,”  (“  Esprit 
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d’Addison,”)  a  French  version  of  Goethe’s  “  Sorrows  of 
Werther,”  (1777,)  and  a  volume  of  lyric  poems,  called 
“Le  Petrarque  Fransais,”  (1799.)  Died  in  1812. 

Aubry,  d’,  dS'bRe',  or  Aubery,  d’,  dob'Re',  (Jean,) 
commonly  known  as  Abb£  Aubry,  an  ecclesiastic,  after¬ 
wards  a  physician  and  medical  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity,  born  at  Montpellier  about  1700. 

Aubry  de  Montdidier,  o'bRe'  d?h  mbN'de'de-i',  a 
French  knight,  murdered  by  Richard  de  Macaire  in 
1371.  Plis  dog  pursued  Macaire  until  the  king  ordered 
that  the  affair  should  be  decided  by  a  combat  between 
the  dog  and  the  suspected  assassin,  who,  having  been 
conquered  in  the  contest,  confessed  his  crime. 

Aubry  du  Bouchet,  5'bRe'  dii  boo'shi',  a  deputy  of 
the  States-General,  and  originator  of  the  general  regis¬ 
try  of  estates,  was  born  in  1740  at  La  Ferte-Milon,  in 
Aisne. 

Aubry-Lecompte,  o'bRe'  leh  kbNt',  (Hyacinthe 
Louis  Victor  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  designer  and 
lithographer,  born  at  Nice  in  1797,  produced  lithographs 
of  “  The  Holy  Family,”  after  Poussin,  and  of  some  works 
of  Raphael,  among  which  is  the  Sistine  Madonna.  Died 
in  1858. 

Aubusson,  d’,  (Francois,)  Due  de  Feuillade. 
Bee  Feuillade. 

Aubusson,  d’,  dS'bii'sbN',  (Jean,)  a  troubadour  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  patronized  by  Frederick  II., 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

Aubusson,  d’,  (Jean,)  a  French  writer,  who  lived 
about  1550. 

Aubusson,  d’,  (Pierre,)  grand  master  of  the  ordei 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  wras  born  of  French  family 
In  1423.  He  entered  that  order  (at  Rhodes)  about  1450, 
and  was  employed  in  important  missions  to  Paris  and 
Rome.  In  1476  he  was  elected  grand  master.  He  for¬ 
tified  Rhodes  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  against 
Mahomet  II.,  who  besieged  the  city  of  Rhodes  in  1480 
with  an  army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
Turks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  after  a  severe  fight, 
in  which  Aubusson  was  wounded  in  several  places.  In 
1501  he  was  chosen  captain-general  of  a  league  of  Chris¬ 
tian  princes  against  the  Moslems,  the  formation  of  which 
had  been  the  great  object  of  his  life.  This  enterprise 
failed,  partly  from  the  jealousies  of  the  allies.  Died  in 
I503- 

Auchmuty,  (Richard  Tylden,)  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  New  York  in  1831.  He  became  an  archi¬ 
tect,  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1881  he  and  his 
wife  founded,  n  an  original  plan,  the  New  York 
Trade  Schools  i~>r  the  manual  and  scientific  training  of 
youth.  Many  trades  were  taught,  the  annual  attend¬ 
ance  averaging  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  He 
died  July  18,  1893. 

Auchmuty,  H'mu-te,  (?)  [Scotch  pron.  iH'moo-te,] 
(Robert,)  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  born 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  settled  in  Boston  early  in  the 
•eighteenth  century.  He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“The  Importance  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  British  Nation.” 
Died  in  Boston  in  1750. 

Auchmuty,  (Robert,)  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  in  1768  became  judge 
of  the  court  of  admiralty.  In  1770  he  was  associated 
with  John  Adams  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston,  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  sided  with  the  royalists. 
Died  in  England. 

Auchmuty,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a  British  general, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  York  in  1756. 
He  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  United 
States,  1776-78,  after  which  he  was  employed  about 
twelve  years  in  India.  He  acted  as  adjutant-general  to 
the  army  in  Egypt  in  1801  and  1802.  Having  obtained 
in  1806  command  of  the  British  troops  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  took  the 
6trongly  fortified  city  of  Montevideo  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1807.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at 
Madras  in  1810,  and  captured  Java  in  1811.  In  1813  he 
returned  to  England,  and  became  a  lieutenant-general. 
Died  at  Dublin  in  1822. 

See  “Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  a  Small  British  Force  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Reduction  of  Montevideo,”  London,  1807. 


Auck'land,  (George  Eden,)  Earl  of,  a  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Eden,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1784.  On  his 
father’s  death  in  1814,  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1835  sent 
to  India  as  Governor-General.  Among  the  important 
events  of  his  administration  was  the  disastrous  war 
against  the  Afghans,  (1838-39.)  He  was  recalled  in  1842. 
Died  in  1849. 

Auckland,  (William  Eden,)  Lord,  an  English 
diplomatist,  born  about  1750,  was  one  of  three  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  in  1778  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted 
American  colonies  and  restore  the  British  dominion 
over  them.  In  1785  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  with  which  he  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty. 
He  published  “The  Principles  of  the  Penal  Laws,” 
(1771,)  a  treatise  “On  the  Population  of  England,” 
(1786,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1814. 

Auclere,  o'klaiR',  (Gabriel  Andr£,)  a  revolutionist, 
born  in  Argenton,  France,  about  1750,  sought  to  substi¬ 
tute  paganism  for  Christianity.  Died  in  1815. 

Aucour.  See  Barbier  d’Aucour. 

Auda,  ow'di,  (Domenico,)  a  Franciscan  monk  and 
medical  writer,  born  near  Nice  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Audseus,  au-dee'us,  [Gr.  Avdaiof,]  or  Au'dI-us,  [Gr. 
Atfdiof ;  Fr.  Aud6e,  o'd£',]  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  was  born  in  Mesopotamia.  Epipha* 
nius  ascribes  his  secession  from  the  church  to  persecu¬ 
tion  which  his  zeal  against  the  luxury  and  vices  of  the 
clergy  had  provoked,  rather  than  to  heterodox  opinions. 

Aude,  od,  (Jean,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at  or 
near  Apt  in  1755.  He  was  secretary  to  the  celebrated 
Buffon,  and  author  of  several  dramas.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  Life  of  Buffon.  Died  in  1841. 

Audebert,  od'baiR',  (Germain,)  a  French  lawyer 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Orleans  in  1518,  was  the  author 
of  three  Latin  poems  in  praise  of  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  entitled  “  Venetia,”  (1583,)  “  Roma,”  (1585,)  and 
“  Parthenope,”  (1585.)  He  was  decorated  with  the  collar 
of  Saint  Mark  by  the  senate  of  Venice.  Died  in  1598. 

Audebert,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  engraver,  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Roche¬ 
fort  in  1759.  He  first  attained  success  as  a  miniature- 
painter,  and  afterwards  became  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
natural  history.  He  published,  in  1800,  a  “Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Apes,  Lemurs,  and  Galeopitheci,”  with  sixty-two 
plates,  designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  and  printed  in 
oil-colours  by  a  new  method  which  he  invented.  The 
description  and  engravings  of  this  work  are  highly  com¬ 
mended.  His  costly  and  splendid  “History  of  Hum¬ 
ming-Birds,  Fly-Catchers,  Jacamars,  and  Promerops” 
(1  vol.,  1862)  “is  regarded,”  says  Du  Petit-Thouars, 
“  as  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
appeared.”  He  died  in  1800,  leaving  unfinished  works 
on  birds,  which  were  edited  by  Vieillot  and  Desray. 

See  “Biographie  Universelle Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclo- 
pddique  de  la  France.” 

Audebert,  Saint.  See  Aubert,  Saint. 

Audee.  See  Audjeus. 

Audefroi  (Sd'fRwH')  the  Bastard,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  troubadours  of  the  Langue  d’Oil  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  “  Romance.” 

Audenaerde,  Audenarde,  or  Oudenaerde,  van, 
pronounced  alike  v&n  ow-deh-nSr'd§h,  (Robert,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  portrait-painter  and  celebrated  engraver,  born  at 
Ghent  in  1663.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta,  many 
of  whose  works  he  engraved.  He  painted  but  few  pic¬ 
tures.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands.” 

Audentius,  aw-den'she-us,  a  Spanish  theologica* 
writer  of  uncertain  age,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  heretics. 

Audhumla,  (AutSumla,)  ow-thiim'la  or  o-thum'l?, 
written  also  Audhumbla  and  CBdumla,  [from  auftr, 
“  desert,”  and  hum,  “  darkness,”]  a  mythic  cow,  which, 
according  to  the  Norse  mythology,  came  into  existence 
simultaneously  with  the  giant  Ymir,  who  was  nourished 
by  her  milk.  She  licked  the  salt  frost-covered  rocks, 
and  there  came  forth  a  mighty  being  called  Buri,  whose 
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«on  Bor  was  the  father  of  Odin.  Her  name  doubtless 
has  reference  to  the  primeval  chaotic  darkness  in  which 
she  arose. 

See  Thorpe’s  “  Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  L,  pp.  4  and  140. 

Audibert,  5'de'baiR',  an  antiquary,  born  at  Toulouse 
about  1720,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  that  city. 
Died  in  1770. 

Audibert,  (Louis  Franqois  Hilarion — e'lt're'dN',) 
a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Marseilles  about  1 798,  was 
master  of  requests  several  years,  and  resigned  in  1830. 
Among  his  works  is  a  “  Melange  of  Literature  and  His¬ 
tory,”  (1839.)  Died  October  12,  1861. 

Audibert,  (Urbain,)  a  French  botanist,  born  at 
Tarascon  (Bouches-du-Rh6ne)  in  1789,  was  a  pupil  of 
De  Candolle.  He  cultivated  a  nursery  near  Tarascon, 
and  co-operated  with  Dunal  and  Requien  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  “  Flore  du  Midi.”  He  took  an  important  part  in 
the  redaction  of  the  “Nouveau  Duhamel”  and  “Annals 
of  French  Agriculture.”  Died  in  1846. 

Audierne,  o'de'&Rn',  (Jacques,)  a  French  geometer, 
born  at  Beauchamps  about  1710.  He  taught  mathematics 
in  Paris,  and  published  a  “Treatise  on  Trigonometry,” 
(1756,)  and  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1765.)  Died 
about  1785. 

Audiffred,  o'de'fRSd',  (J.  P.,)  a  French  mathematician 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  joint  author  (with  F.  N. 
Babeuf)  of  a  “Cadastre  perpetuel,”  (1789.) 

Audiffredi,  ow-d&f-fRa'dee,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
an  astronomer  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Saorgio,  near 
Nice,  in  1714,  resided  at  Rome.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Celestial  Phenomena  observed,”  (“  Phae- 
nomena  Coelestia  observata,”  1 753~5^*)  Died  in  1794. 

See  Delambre,  “Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  moderne.” 

Audiffret,  5'de'fR^',  (Hercule,  Sr'ktil',)  a  French 
theologian,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1603,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  his  day.  His  “Ou- 
vrages  de  Pi^t^”  (3  vols.)  were  published  in  1675.  De 
was  an  uncle  of  the  pulpit  orator  Flechier,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  he  directed.  Died  in  1659. 

Audiffret,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  geographer, 
bom  at  Marseilles  about  1658,  published  “Geography, 
Ancient,  Modem,  and  Historical,”  (2  vols.,  1689-91.) 
Died  in  1733. 

See  Watt’s  “  Bibliotheca  Britannica.” 

Audiffret,  (Polyeucte,  po'le'ukt',)  a  French  monk 
and  numismatist,  born  in  Provence  about  1750,  had  a 
rich  cabinet  of  medals.  Died  in  1807. 

Audiffret,  d’,  d5'de'fR&',  (Charles  Louis  Gaston — 
gls'tbN',)  Marquis,  a  French  financier  and  senator,  born 
of  an  Italian  family  at  Paris  in  1787.  He  served  many 
years  as  chief  clerk  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  became  president  of  the  court  of  accounts  (eour  des 
comptes)  in  1829.  His  “  Financial  System  of  France” 
(1839)  was  regarded  as  the  best  work  to  consult  on  the 
actual  state  of  French  finances.  He  was  appointed  a 
senator  in  1852.  Died  April  28,  1878. 

Audifff  et-Pasquier,  d’,  dS'de'fRy  pts'ke-4',  (Edme 
Armand  Gaston,)  Due,  a  French  statesman,  born  at 
Paris,  October  20,  1823,  inherited  in  1862  the  title  of 
Due  de  Pasquier  from  a  grand-uncle.  He  was  a  Liberal 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Thiers  was  one  of  the  Moderate  Conservative 
party,  or  “  right  centre,”  which  was  then  in  opposition. 
In  1875  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  ;  and,  though  he  had  favoured  the  Bourbon 
restoration  under  a  constitution,  he  now  accepted  the 
Republic.  In  1875  he  was  made  a  life-senator,  and  was 
president  of  the  senate,  1876-79.  In  1878  he  was  chosen 
to  the  Academy. 

Audigier,  b'de'zhe-i',  a  French  historical  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Origin  of 
the  French,  (1676.) 

Audigier,  a  French  historian  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  born  at  Clermont,  was  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Auvergne,  which  remains  in  manuscript. 

Audiguier,  d’,  do'de'ge-i',  (Vital,  ve'tftl',)  Sieur 
de  la  Menor,  (mi-noR',)  a  French  writer,  born  near 
Villefranche,  Guienne,  about  1570.  fie  fought  for  Henry 
IV.  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Leagufe.  He  gained 
an  extensive  but  transient  reputation  bv  his  novels,  verses, 


and  other  works,  among  which  are  “  La  Philosophic  sol- 
dade,”  (1604,)  and  “The  Portrait  of  the  World,”  (“Pour- 
trait  du  Monde,”  1604.)  His  versions  of  Cervantes’s 
Tales  (“Novelas,”  1618)  were  included  by  the  French 
Academy  among  the  best  specimens  of  French  writing. 
He  was  assassinated  about  1625,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1630. 

Audin,  o'diN',  (J.  M.  V.,)  a  French  historian  and 
biographer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1793,  became  a  resident  of 
Paris.  Among  his  chief  works  are  a  “  History  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Luther,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  and  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Leo  X.  and  his  Age.”  Died  in  1851. 

See  Qu6rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Audinot,  o'de'nA',  (Nicolas  Mddard — m&'diR',)  a 
French  actor  and  writer  of  plays,  born  at  Nancy  about 
1740  ;  died  at  Paris  in  1801. 

Audin-Rouviere,  o'd&N'roo've-aiR',  (Joseph  Marie,) 
a  French  physician,  bora  at  Carpentras  in  1764,  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris.  He  published  “La  Medecine  sans 
Medecin,”  (“  Physic  without  a  Doctor,”  1794,)  which  was 
very  popular  and  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
He  vended  a  medicine  called  “Grains  of  Life,”  (“Grain* 
de  Vie.”)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Audius.  See  Aud^eus. 

Audley,  awd'le,  originally  de  Aldithley,  (Henry, 
the  first  of  the  line  of  Lords  Audley.  He  supportec 
John  in  his  contest  with  the  barons,  and  otherwise  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of  his  time.  Died  in  1246. 

Audley,  (James,)  Lord,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  support  of  Henry 
III.  against  the  barons  and  the  Welsh  rebels.  Died 
about  1272. 

Audley  or  Audeley,  (Sir  James,)  a  chivalrous  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  one  of  the  original 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  displayed  signal 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  (1356,)  in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded.  The  Black  Prince  immediately  re 
tained  him  as  his  own  knight,  and  several  years  late* 
appointed  him  governor  of  Aquitaine.  Died  in  1369. 
The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  in  1344. 

Audley  or  Awdeley,  (John,)  a  noted  English  printer, 
who  lived  about  1570,  was  the  reputed  author  of  several 
ballads  and  short  poems. 

Audley,  (Thomas,)  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  was  born  in  Essex  about  1488. 
He  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
1529,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1532,  and  lord 
chancellor  in  1533.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  is  censured  for  his  servile  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  arbitrary  will  of  Henry  VIII.  in  that  affair 
and  in  other  proceedings.  He  was  created  Baron  Aud¬ 
ley  of  Walden  in  1538.  Died  without  male  issue  in  1544. 

Audoin.  See  Alduin. 

Audoin  de  Chaignebrun,  (Henri,)  a  French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  1714  ;  died  in 
1781. 

Audouard,  (Mathieu  Franqois  Maxence, )  a 
French  physician,  bom  at  Castres,  in  Tarn,  in  1776. 
He  served  for  many  years  as  physician  in  the  army. 
About  1822,  the  legislature  voted  him  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  of  two  thousand  francs.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
intermittent  fevers  and  on  the  yellow  fever,  (1807-24.) 
Died  in  1856. 

Audouard,  (Olympe,)  a  French  advocate  of 
.women’s  rights,  was  bom  about  1830.  She  tried  to 
establish  a  newspaper  under  the  empire,  but  was  for¬ 
bidden  under  the  plea  that  only  citizens  of  full  political 
and  civil  rights  had  this  privilege.  She  travelled  to 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Utah  to  study  the  condition  of 
women  in  those  lands,  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject. 
Later  she  became  an  active  advocate  of  political 
rights  for  women.  She  died  January  4,  1890. 

Audouin,  o'doo-^N',  (Franqois  Xavier,)  a  French 
revolutionist  and  economist,  born  at  Limoges  in  1766. 
He  was  commissioner  in  La  Vendee  about  1792,  and 
during  the  republic  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  “On  Maritime  Commerce  and  its 
Influence  on  the  Power  and  Ri'  hes  of  States,”  (1800,)  and 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j ;  G.  h  k,  guttural;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (ffiJf^See  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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a  "History  of  the  Administration  of  the  War,1  (4  vole., 
1811,)  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1837. 

Audouin,  (Jean  Victor,)  an  eminent  French  ento¬ 
mologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  bom  in  Paris  in 
April,  1797,  was  educated  as  a  physician.  He  began  in 
1818  to  contribute,  to  various  journals  and  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  Societies,  numerous  and  valuable  treatises  on 
insects,  which  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Cuvier. 
He  was  associated  with  Milne-Edwards  in  researches 
upon  the  Crustacea  and  Annelida.  In  1827  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Alexandre  Brongniart.  He  succeeded 
Latreille  as  professor  at  the  Museum  in  1833,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1838.  Among 
his  chief  works  is  a  “  History  of  Insects  which  infest  the 
Vine,  especially  the  Pvrale,  etc.,”  (1840-43.)  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Annales  des  Sciences  natu- 
relles,”  and  left  in  manuscript  several  volumes  on  the 
economy  of  insects  when  he  died,  in  November,  1841. 

See  “filoges  de  J.  V.  Audouin,”  par  MM.  Serres,  Chevreui, 
and  Milne-Edwards,  in  the  “Annales  des  Sciences  naturelles;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Audouin,  (Pierre,)  a  skilful  French  engraver,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1768.  He  engraved,  for  Laurent’s  “Collec¬ 
tion  du  Musee,”  “La  belle  Jardiniere”  of  Raphael,  the 
“Jupiter  and  Antiope”  of  Correggio,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1822. 

Audouin  de  Gdronval,  d'doo-iN'  deh  zhi'riN'vil', 
(Maurice  Ernest,)  a  French  writer  and  economist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1802,  was  secretary  of  the  Academie  de 
l’Industrie.  He  wrote,  besides  several  historical  treat¬ 
ises  and  tales,  a  “  Project  of  a  Model  Farm,”  adopted 
by  the  Institute  in  1830.  He  is  said  to  have  originated 
the  idea  of  a  model  farm.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Audoul,  5'dool',  (Gaspard,)  an  advocate,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  in 
Provence  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  origin  and  powers  of  the 
regale. 

Audra,  o'dRf',  (Joseph,)  a  French  abb^  and  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Lyons  about  1712,  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire. 
He  became  professor  of  history  at  Toulouse  about  1768, 
and  published  a  “  General  History  from  the  Time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Present  Day,”  (1  vol.,  1770,)  which 
was  eulogized  by  Voltaire,  but  censured  as  irreligious 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Brienne,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
office.  His  chagrin  on  this  account  induced  a  brain- 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1770. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Correspondance,”  and  Grimm,  “Correspon- 
dance.” 

Audrade,  o'dRid',  [Lat.  Audra'dus,]  called  Mod'- 
Icus,  a  French  visionary,  who  professed  to  be  inspired. 
He  wrote  a  poem  called  the  “  Fountain  of  Life,”  (“  Fons 
Vitae.”)  Died  about  854  a.d. 

Audran,  5'dRdN',  (BenoIt,)  an  eminent  French  de¬ 
signer  and  engraver,  a  son  of  Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1661,  and  became  a  pupil  of  his  uncle  Girard  Audran. 
Among  his  best  works  are  “  The  Seven  Sacraments,” 
after  Poussin,  and  “  The  Brazen  Serpent,”  after  Le 
Brun.  He  also  engraved  some  works  of  Raphael,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  other  Italians.  He  was  patronized  by 
Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1721. 

Audran,  (Charles,)  a  French  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1594,  studied  in  Rome.  He  engraved  prints 
after  Titian,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  other  Italian 
masters.  Died  in  1674. 

Audran,  (Claude,)  a  mediocre  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1592,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  set¬ 
tled  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1677,  leaving  three  sons, 
Germain.  Girard,  and  Claude,  all  distinguished  engravers 
or  painters. 

Audran,  (Claude,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1639  or  1640,  was  a  painter  of  history.  He 
assisted  Le  Brun  in  his  “  Battles  of  Alexander,”  and  Was 
an  imitator  of  his  style.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Paris  in  1675,  and  became  a  professor  in 
the  same  in  1681.  Among  his  chief  works  is  “The 
Miracle  of  the  Five  Loaves.”  Died  in  1684. 

Audran,  (Claude,)  eldest  son  of  Germain,  a  painter 
of  grotesque  subjects,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658.  Died 
in  1734. 


Audran,  (Germain,)  an  engraver,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1631,  was  a  son  of  Claude  I.  He  worked  at  his  native 
city,  and  died  in  1710,  leaving  four  sons,  Claude,  Benoit, 
Jean,  and  Louis,  who  were  artists. 

Audran,  (Girard  or  G&rard,)  regarded  by  some 
as  the  greatest  historical  engraver  that  ever  lived,  was 
a  son  of  Claude  I.,  and  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640. 
After  he  had  received  instruction  from  his  father,  he 
studied  several  years  in  Rome,  where  he  designed  an¬ 
tique  statues,  copied  with  the  crayon  some  works  of 
Raphael,  and  became  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He 
returned  to  Paris  about  1670,  and  was  appointed  en¬ 
graver  to  the  king,  for  whom  he  engraved  Le  Brun’s 
“Battles  of  Alexander.”  These  are  Audran’s  master¬ 
pieces.  Among  his  other  works  are  two  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  (the  “  Death  of  Ananias”  and  “  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  at  Lystra,”)  “  Coriolanus,”  after  N.  Poussin,  and 
the  “  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Agnes,”  after  Domenichino. 
The  point  and  graver  in  his  hand  assumed  the  powers 
of  the  pencil.  By  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and 
dots,  he  gave  to  his  works  the  harmony  and  effect  of  a 
picture  in  which  the  colours  of  objects  are  finely  distin¬ 
guished.  He  published  a  work  called  “The  Propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Human  Figure,”  (1683.)  Died  in  1703. 

See  Fontenai,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes ;”  Strutt,  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Engravers;”  Huber,  “ Manuel  des  Amateurs ;”  Naglhr, 
“  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Audran,  (Jean,)  son  of  Germain,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1667,  was,  next  to  Girard,  the  most  eminent  artist  of  this 
family,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle  Girard.  He  en¬ 
graved  after  more  than  fifty  eminent  painters,  among 
whom  are  Poussin,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  and  Van  Dyck. 
“The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  after  Poussin,  is  called 
his  master-piece.  Among  his  best  works  are  “  Galatea,” 
after  C.  Maratta,  and  “The  Victories  of  Alexander,” 
after  Le  Brun.  He  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king 
in  1707.  Died  in  1756. 

See  Fontenai,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes Huber,  “  Manuel 
des  Amateurs.” 

Audran,  (Louis,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1670,  was  a  skilful  engraver.  He  studied  with 
his  uncle  Girard  in  Paris.  Among  his  works,  which  are 
not  numerous,  is  “The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,” 
after  Le  Brun.  He  died  prematurely  in  1712. 

See  Huber,  “Manuel  des  Amateurs.” 

Audran,  (Prosper  Gabriel,)  a  French  lawyer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1744.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  ii 
the  University,  and  wrote  a  Hebrew  and  Arab  grammar 
Died  in  1819. 

Audrein,  oMrIn',  (Yves  Marie,)  a  French  politi 
cian  and  writer,  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Robespierre. 
He  became  a  warm  but  humane  partisan  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
in  which  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  with  a 
respite.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Quimper-Corentin  in 
1798,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  Chouans  (royalists)  in 
1800.  He  left  a  treatise  on  national  education,  and  an 
“Apology  for  Religion  against  Pretended  Philosophers.” 
(I797-) 

Audren  de  Kerdrel,  6  dRON'  deh  keR'dRSl',  (Jean 
Maure  —  m5r,)  a  French  monk,  author  of  a  History  of 
Bretagne,  (1707.)  Died  in  1725. 

Audri.  See  Audry. 

Audrichi,  ow-dRee'kee,  (Everardo,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  taught  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  published  a  collection  of  Latin  plays, 
and  a  work  on  Antiquities. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Audry,  Audri,  o'dRe',  or  Aldric,  Sl'dR&k',  [Lat, 
Aldri'cus,]  Saint,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  about 
775,  became  Archbishop  of  Sens.  Died  in  840, 

See  “Vita  Sancti  Aldrici;”  Mor^R!,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Audry  de  Fuyraveau,  o'dRe'  deh  pii-e'rt'v5', 
(Pierre  Francois,)  a  French  revolutionist,  born  at 
Puyraveau  in  1783.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1827,  boldly  avowed  himself  a  republican 
and  was  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  the  revolution 
of  1830.  His  manufactory  in  Paris  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  insurgents,  whose  efforts  he  directed  with  great 
efficiency.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  to  nomi¬ 
nate  La  Fayette  as  commander  of  the  national  guard. 


i,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  lotig ;  i,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir  fill,  fit;  mgt;  n6t;  gdod;  moon; 
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Audsley,  audz'l?,  (George  Aschdown,)  a  British 
author  and  architect,  born  at  Elgin,  Scotland,  September 
6,  1838.  Among  his  works  are  “Cottage,  Lodge,  and 
Villa  Architecture,”  (in  part  by  his  brother,  W.  L. 
Audsley,)  “  Outlines  of  Ornament,”  “  Polychromatic 
Decoration,”  an  illuminated  edition,  with  his  brotl^r’s 
aid,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (1861,)  “Guide  to 
the  Art  of  Illuminating  and  Missal-Painting,”  (1861,) 
“Hand-Book  of  Christian  Symbolism,”  (1865,)  “  Ke- 
ramic  Art  in  Japan,”  (with  J.  L.  Bowes,  1879,)  “  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  (10  vols.,)  and  other  works. 

Au'du-bpn,  (John  James,)  an  American  ornitholo¬ 
gist  of  great  eminence,  born  in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  a  French  naval  officer 
who  settled  as  a  planter  in  Louisiana.  He  manifested  in 
childhood  a  passion  for  observing  the  habits  of  birds. 
Educated  partly  in  Paris,  to  which  he  went  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  studied  design  in  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
painter  David.  Having  returned  to  America  about  1798, 
he  inherited  from  his  father  a  good  farm  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  married.  About  1810  he  commenced  a 
series  of  excursions  through  the  vast  primeval  forests, 
which  he  explored  alone,  and  in  which  he  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  for  many  years.  He  pro¬ 
duced  coloured  designs  of  all  the  birds  he  could  find, 
being  impelled  to  this  pursuit  by  his  love  of  nature 
rather  than  an  ambition  to  make  himself  famous.  He 
removed  to  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  for  several  years  with  his  wife  and  children. 

In  1826  he  went  to  England,  and  began  in  London  the 
publication  of  a  great  work  on  ornithology.  He  visited 
France  in  1828,  and  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  other  savants.  He  obtained 
numerous  subscribers,  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  copy,  for 
his  magnificent  work  entitled  “The  Birds  of  America,” 
in  folio,  illustrated  with  about  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  plates  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  species  of 
birds  of  the  natural  size,  beautifully  coloured,  (1830-39.) 
It  consists  of  five  volumes  of  engravings  designed  by  him¬ 
self,  and  five  volumes  of  letter-press. 

Cuvier  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  work  “  is  the  most 
magnificent  monument  that  art  has  ever  erected  to  orni¬ 
thology,”  (“ C'est  le  plus  magnifique  monument  que  Part 
ait  encore  llevl  h  V ornithologie.)  Audubon  returned  to 
America  in  1830,  after  which  he  explored  the  coasts, 
the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains  from  Labrador 
and  Canada  to  Florida.  He  visited  England  again,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  “Birds  of  America.” 
He  also  published  his  “Ornithological  Biography,  or 
an  Account  of  the  Habits  of  the  Birds  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  accompanied  by  a  Description  of  the 
Objects  represented  in  the  Work  entitled  The  Birds  of 
America,”  (Edinburgh,  5  vols.,  1831-39.)  Having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  homeward  for  the  last  time  about  1840,  he 
settled  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  New  York.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  popular  and  cheaper  edition  of  his  “  Birds  of 
America,”  (7  vols.  8vo,  1844,)  and  “The  Quadrupeds 
of  North  America,”  (3  vols.  of  letter-press  and  3  vols. 
of  plates,  1846-50.)  In  the  latter  work  he  was  assisted 
by  his  sons  Victor  Gifford  and  John  Woodhousc. 

To  excellent  skill  in  designing  natural  objects  he  added 
an  admirable  talent  for  describing  them  in  graphic  lan¬ 
guage.  His  character  is  eulogized  by  Professor  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  following  terms :  “  The  hearts  of 
all  warmed  towards  Audubon,  who  were  capable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sacrifices  that  must 
have  been  encountered,  endured,  and  overcome  before 
genius  could  have  embodied  these,  the  glory  of  its  in¬ 
numerable  triumphs.  .  .  .  The  man  himself  is  just  what 
you  would  expect  from  his  .production,  full  of  fine  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intelligence,  most  interesting  in  his  looks  and 
manners,  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him  for  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  his  nature. 
He  is  the  greatest  artist,  in  his  own  walk,  that  ever  lived.” 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  in  January,  1851. 

See  article  on  “  American  Ornithology”  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review” 
for  July,  1832  ;  also  Griswold,  “  Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Dun- 
'-ap,  “  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design/ 
etc,  (vol.  ii.  chap,  xxviii. ;)  “  Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles; 
Rev.  C.  C.  Adams,  “Journal  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  J.  J.  Audu¬ 
bon;”  “Audubon  the  Naturalist  in  the  New  World,”  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Saikt  John,  London,  1856;  “Democratic  Review”  for  May,  1842. 


Audwin.  See  Alduin. 

w  Auenbrugger  von  Auenbrug,  cw'en-bR36G'g$r  fon 
ow'en'bRooG,  (called  Avenbrugger  by  French  and 
English  writers,)  (Leopold,)  a  German  physician,  who 
invented  percussion  as  a  means  of  detecting  diseases  of 
the  thorax  or  lungs,  was  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1722. 
He  became  physician  to  the  Spanish  hospital  of  Vienna. 
He  announced  his  great  discovery  in  his  “Inventum 
novum  ex  Percussione  Thoracis  humani,”  etc.,  (“New 
Discovery  by  Percussion  of  the  Human  Chest,”  etc., 
Vienna,  1761.)  This  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Forbes  in  1824.  Tho  practice  of  percussion  was  neg¬ 
lected  until  it  was  revived  by  Corvisart  about  1808.  Auen¬ 
brugger  wrote  two  treatises  on  insanity.  Died  in  1809. 

See  “Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Aue.  See  Hartmann  von  Aue. 

Auer,  ow'er,  (Anton,)  considered  the  founder  of  tne 
present  school  of  Bavarian  porcelain-painters,  was  born 
at  Munich  in  1778.  He  was  patronized  by  Prince  Lud¬ 
wig,  (afterwards  king.)  Died  in  1814. 

Auer,  (Johann  Paul,)  a  distinguished  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1636,  and 
died  in  1687. 

Auer,  ow'er,  (John  Gottlieb,)  D.D.,  a  Liberia® 
bishop,  was  born  at  Neubulach,  Wiirtemberg,  November 
18,  1832.  tie  entered  the  mission-school  of  Basle  in 
1854,  and  in  1858  went  to  West  Africa  as  a  teacher.  He 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cavalla,  Liberia, 
in  1862,  and  was  consecrated  missionary-Bishop  of  Cape 
Palmas  in  1873.  Hied  at  Cavalla,  February  16,  1874. 

Auer,  (Leopold,)  a  Hungarian  violinist,  born  at 
Veszprim,  May  28,  1845,  ^as  performed  successfully  in 
the  principal  European  cities.  Since  1868  he  has  lived 
in  Saint  Petersburg  as  solo-violinist  to  the  court. 

Auerbach,  ow'er-biK',  (Berthold,)  a  popular  Ger¬ 
man  author,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Nordstetten,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  in  1812.  He  published  “Spinoza,”  a  his¬ 
torical  romance,  in  1837,  “The  Poet  and  Merchant/ 
a  novel,  (1839,)  “The  Cultivated  Citizen,”  (“Der  gebil- 
dete  BUrger,”  1842,)  “  Village  Tales  of  the  Black  For¬ 
est,”  (“  Schwarzwalder  Dorfgeschichten,”  2  vols.,  1843,) 
“On  the  Heights,”  (“  Auf  den  Hohen,”)  “The  Country- 
House  on  the  Rhine,”  (“Das  Landhaus  am  Rhein,” 
1870,)  “  Little  Barefoot,”  “  Waldfried,”  (1874,)  etc.  Most 
of  his  tales  have  been  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages.  He  died  February  8,  1882. 

Auerbach,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  in  Saxony  in  1697 ;  died  at  Vienna 
(where  he  was  court-painter)  in  1753. 

Auerell,  (William.)  See  Averell. 

Auernhammer.  See  Aurenhammer. 

Auersperg,  von,  fon  ow'er-spSRG',  (Anton  Alex¬ 
ander,)  Count,  a  German  poet,  whose  assumed  name 
was  Anasta'sius  Grun,  was  born  at  Laybach  in  1806. 
He  published  successful  poems,  among  which  are  “The 
Last  Knight,”  (“Der  letzte  Ritter,”  1830,)  and  “Pro¬ 
menades”  (or  “Excursions”)  “of  a  Poet  of  Vienna,” 
(“Spaziergange  eines  Wiener  Poeten,”  1831,)  which  is 
remarkable  for  wit  and  humour.  Died  Sept.  12,  1876. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Auersperg  or  Auersberg.von,  (Herbard,)  Baron, 
hereditary  marshal  of  Carniola,  (Krain,)  was  famous  as 
the  defender  of  Germany  against  the  Turks.  Born  in 
1525  ;  killed  in  battle  in  1575. 

Auerstadt  or  Aueistedt.  See  Davoust. 

Auffenberg,  von.  fon  owfffen-bgRG',  (Joseph,)  Frei¬ 
herr,  a  German  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Freiburg,  in 
Brisgau,  in  1798.  After  serving  in  the  army  of  Baden, 
he  settled  in  Baden  about  1836,  and  receivect  the  title  of 
marshal  of  the  court  ( hoff7narschall)  of  the  grand  duke 
in  1839.  His  principal  works  are  “The  Alhambra,”  a 
dramatic  poem,  (3  vols.,  1829-30,)  and  “Louis  XI.  in 
Peronne.”  Died  in  1857. 

Auffmann,  owff min,  (Joseph  Anton  Xaver,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  organist  and  composer,  born  about  1720;  died  in 

1778. 

Auffray,  o'fRi',  (Jean,)  a  French  political  economist, 
who  considered  the  art  of  printing  an  injury  to  litera¬ 
ture,  but  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  Bom  at  Paris 
in  1733;  died  in  1788. 
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Auffschnaiter,  owfshni'ter,  (Benedict  Anton,)  a 
German  musician,  lived  at  Passau  about  1 700. 

Au-fid'I  us,  (Cneius,)  a  Roman  quaestor  in  119  B.c., 
and  tribune  in  114.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome. 

Aufidius,  (Titus,)  a  jurist,  who  was  quaestor  in  84 
B.c.,  and  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia. 

Aufidius,  (Titus,)  a  Sicilian  physician,  lived  in  th* 
first  century  b.c. 

Aufrecht,  ow'fReKt,  (Theodor,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Leschnitz,  in  Silesia,  January  7,  1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Berlin,  and  was  professor  of  Sanscrit  and 
of  philology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  1862  to 
1875.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  at  Bonn. 
He  has  published  several  works  regarding  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  literature,  and  others  relating  to  the  Um¬ 
brian  and  other  old  Italian  tongues,  besides  various 
Sanscrit  texts,  etc. 

Aufrere,  o'frair',  (Anthony,)  an  English  writer,  who 
translated  a  number  of  works  from  the  German  of  Goethe 
and  others,  and  the  editor  of  the  “  Lockhart  Letters,”  was 
born  at  Norfolk  in  1756,  and  died  at  Pisa  in  1833. 

Aufr^ri,  5'fRi're',  (Etienne,)  a  distinguished  French 
jurist,  who  wrote  on  civil  and  canon  law.  He  became 
the  official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1483.  Died 
about  1510. 

Aufresne,  o'fR^n',  (Jean  Rival— re'vil',)  an  eminent 
French  actor,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1709*  ar*d  died  in 
Russia  (where  Catherine  II.  gave  him  a  distinguished 
reception)  in  1806. 

Augaron,  o'gt'rAN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  surgeon 
employed  by  the  King  of  Navarre  about  1570. 

Auge,  d’,  dozh,  [Lat.  Auge'tius,]  (Daniel,)  a  French 
philologist  and  writer,  born  at  Villeneuve-l’Archeveque  * 
died  about  1595. 

Augeard,  o'zhf  r',  (Jacques  Mathieu,)  a  farmer-gen 
eral,  (the  last  who  held  the  office,)  and  secretary  of  com¬ 
mands  to  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  I73J- 
He  left  memoirs  on  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court  in  his 
time,  which  remain  in  manuscript.  Died  in  Paris  in  1805. 

Augeard,  (Mathieu,)  a  French  jurist  and  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Died  in  1 7 5 1  - 

Au'ge-as,  (or  au-ge'as,)  [Gr.  kvyeaq  or  A vytiaq;  Fr. 
Augeas,  5'zhi'  Ss', or  Augek,  5'zhi',]  a  mythical  king 
of  Elis,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Neptune,  (or  of  the  Sun.) 
One  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  Hercules  was  to  cleanse 
the  stables  of  Augeas,  who  kept  a  great  number  of  oxen. 
He  was  killed  by  Hercules  because  he  refused  to  pay 
the  reward  which  he  had  promised  for  this  work. 

Aug6e.  See  Augeas. 

Augenio,  ow-ja'ne-o,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  the  Romagna  about  1527, 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Turin  in  1 577>  an<^  at 
Padua  in  1593.  Died  in  1603. 

Auger,  o'zhi',  (Athanase,  S'tS'nfz',)  Abb£,  a  French 
classical  scholar  and  translator  of  great  learning,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1734-  He  was  appointed  vicar-gen¬ 
eral  by  the  Bishop  of  Lescars.  He  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Complete  Works  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines,”  (4  vols.,  1777,)  which  is  generally  correct,  but 
is  deficient  in  spirit.  He  also  translated  the  works  of 
Isocrates,  (3  vols.,  1783,)  and  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  (3 
vols.,  1787.)  In  1792  he  published  an  able  work  “On 
the  Constitution  of  the  Romans  under  the  Kings  and 
during  the  Republic,”  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1792. 

SeeH^RAiJLT  de  S£chelles,  “  filoge  d’ Athanase  Auger QuA 
kard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Auger,  (Edmond,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  near  Troyes 
in  1515.  He  was  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  his  su¬ 
periors  to  convert  the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  became  confessor  of  Henry  III.  about  1575.  His  elo¬ 
quence  is  praised  by  Catholic  writers.  Died  in  1591. 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Auger,  (Hippolyte  Nicolas  Just,)  a  French  novel¬ 
ist  and  dramatist,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1797.  He  wrote 
“Marpha,”  (1818,)  “Rienzi,”  (1825,)  and  other  novels. 
Among  his  successful  dramas  are  “Peter  the  Great,” 
(1836,)  and  “Poor  Mother!”  (“  Pauvre  Mere!”  1837, 
with  F.  Cornu.)  Died  January  29,  1881. 

Auger,  (Louis  Simon,)  a  successful  French  critic  and 
litterateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1772.  He  edited  with  ability 


the  works  of  numerous  French  authors,  and  began  to 
write  for  the  “Journal  of  the  Empire”  in  1808.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  perpetual  secretary  in  1827.  He  wrote  many  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  among  which  are 
those  on  Moliere  and  Voltaire,  and  the  “  Preliminary  Dis¬ 
course”  of  the  same  work.  He  also  published  “  Melanges 
philosophiques  et  litteraires.”  He  was  found  drowned 
in  the  Seine  in  1829,  having  probably  committed  suicide. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Augereau,  oztFrS',  [in  Latin,  Augurel'lus,]  (An¬ 
toine,)  a  French  printer  of  Paris.  Died  in  1544. 

Augereau,  (Pierre  Franqois  Charles,)  Due  de 
Castiglione,  (kis't&g'le'on',)  a  celebrated  French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1757,  was  a  son  of  a  mechanic  or  domes¬ 
tic,  and  had  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  education. 
He  was  a  fencing-master  at  Naples  before  the  Revolution. 
Having  enlisted  in  1792  as  a  private,  he  rose  rapidly, 
and  became  a  general  of  division  about  the  end  of  1 793. 
He  contributed  mainly  to  the  victory  at  Loano,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1 795,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  Bonaparte’s  generals  in  the  campaign  of  1796. 
He  took  Millesimo  in  April,  and  decided  the  victory  of 
Lodi,  by  his  charge  along  the  bridge,  in  May,  1796. 
Among  his  brilliant  exploits  were  the  defence  of  Casti- 
glione  and  his  charge  at  Areola  in  the  same  year.  In 
August,  1797,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
seventeenth  military  division,  (which  included  Paris,) 
having  been  selected  because  he  was  a  devoted  partisan 
of  the  new  regime.  He  obeyed  the  commands  of  a 
majority  of  the  Directors  with  audacity  in  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  1 8th  Fructidor,  (4th  of  September,)  1797,  and  waj 
elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1799.  Be¬ 
fore  this  date  Augereau  and  Bonaparte  regarded  each 
other  with  distrust  or  jealousy. 

He  commanded  the  Gallo-Batavian  army  in  1800  and 
1801,  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1804,  and  Duke 
of  Castiglione  in  1805.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jena,  1806,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Eylau.  In 
1809  he  was  employed  in  Spain.  When  Napoleon  in¬ 
vaded  Russia  in  1812,  he  left  Augereau  in  command  of 
an  army  in  Germany  to  cover  his  rear.  He  maintained 
his  reputation  at  Leipsic  in  1813.  Having  declared  his 
adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  rank  and  dignities ;  but  he  deserted  to  Napoleon  in 
March,  1815.  Died  in  June,  1816. 

Augetius.  See  Auge. 

Augier,  5'zhe-i',  (Emile,)  a  French  dramatist  and 
poet,  a  grandson  of  Pigault  Lebrun,  was  born  at  Valence, 
in  Drome,  in  1820.  He  produced  in  1844  a  drama  entitled 
“La  Cigue,”  (“  Hemlock,”)  which  had  a  great  success. 
His  “  Aventuriere,”  a  comedy,  (1848,)  was  received  with 
favour,  and  his  comedy  of  “Gabrielle”  (1849)  obtained 
the  Monthyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  These 
comedies  are  in  verse.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems 
in  1856,  and  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1857 
in  place  of  M.  Salvandy.  Among  his  late  works  are 
“Lions  et  Renards,”  (1869,)  and  “ Le  Divorce,”  a  prose 
comedy,  (1876.)  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  “good- 
sense  school”  of  recent  French  authors,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  dramatic  writers  of  his  time.  Died  Oct.  25,  1889. 

Augier,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  lawyer  and  gene¬ 
ral,  born  at  Bourges  in  1769.  He  served  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  was  governor  of  Konigsberg.  During  the 
Russian  campaign,  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration.  Died 
in  1819. 

Augier-Dufot,  o'zhe-i'  dii'fo',  (Anne  Amable — £/- 
mtbl',)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Aubusson  in  1733. 
was  author  of  works  on  various  subjects.  Died  at 
Soissons  in  1775. 

Auguis,  o'gess',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
revolutionist,  born  at  Melle,  in  Deux-S&vres,  about  1745. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  voted  for  the 
detention  or  banishment  of  the  king,  and  courageously 
opposed  the  power  of  Robespierre  in  1 794.  In  1 799  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Hav¬ 
ing  supported  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  ob 
tained  a  seat  in  the  legislative  body.  Died  in  1810. 

Auguis,  (Pierre  RenjA,)  a  French  litterateur ,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Melle,  near  Niort,  in  1786. 
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He  published  “The  New  Odyssey,”  a  poem,  (1812,)  a 
**  History  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  of  Paul  I.," 
(1813,)  “The  Genius  of  the  French  Language,”  (1820,) 
and  various  other  works.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  Died  in  1846. 

Au'gur,  (Christopher  Colon,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,) 
and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1852.  He  commanded 
a  division  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia,  in  August,  1862, 
became  a  major-general  three  months  later,  served  under 
'Banks,  in  Louisiana,  in  1863,  commanded  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Washington  from  October,  1863,  to  August, 
1866,  and  became  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
in  1869.  Retired  in  1885 ;  died  in  1898. 

Augur,  (Hezekiah,)  an  American  sculptor  and  in¬ 
ventor,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1 791- 
Among  his  works  maybe  mentioned  “Jephthah  and  his 
Daughter,”  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale  College. 
He  invented  a  machine  for  carving,  now  in  general  use. 
Died  in  1858. 

See  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists Dunlap,  “  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design,”  etc. 

Augurelli,  ow-goo-rel'lee,  or  Augurello,  ow-goo- 
rel'lo,  (Giovanni  Aurelio — ow-ra'le-o,)  a  Latin  poet 
and  critic  of  superior  merit,  born  at  Rimini  about  1454, 
(or,  according  to  Ginguene,  about  1441.)  He  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Venice,  and  wrote  odes,  elegies, 
epistles,  and  Iambics,  which  were  printed  collectively  in 
1491  or  1492,  and  a  longer  poem  entitled  “  Chrysopoiia,” 
(or  “  Chrysopoia,”)  1515.  Died  at  Treviso  in  1524  or 
1537. 

Au-gu-ri'nus,  (Lucius  Minucius,)  a  Roman,  who 
was  prcefectus  annonce  during  a  famine  in  439  B.C.  He 
exposed  the  designs  of  Spurius  Melius. 

Augurinus,  (Marcus  Genucius,)  a  Roman  consul 
in  444  B.c.  Under  his  consulate  the  law  (Lex  Canuleia) 
permitting  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  passed. 

Augurinus  (Publius  Minucius)  was  a  Roman  con¬ 
sul  (492  b.c.)  in  a  year  of  dreadful  famine,  which  he  and 
his  colleague  mitigated  by  importing  corn  from  Sicily, 
and  by  founding  a  colony  at  Norba,  to  which  many  of 
the  poor  were  sent. 

Augurinus,  (Quintus  Minucius,)  Roman  consul  in 
457  B.c.,  led  an  army  against  the  .dEqui  and  Sabines, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  Roman  territory 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  towns. 

Augurinus,  (Sentius,)  a  Roman  poet,  who  was  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  by  whom  his  verses  are 
highly  commended. 

Augurinus,  (Tiberius  Minucius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
who  defeated  the  Samnites  in  305  B.C. 

Augurinus,  (Titus  Genucius,)  brother  of  Marcus, 
noticed  above,  became  consul  in  451  B.C.,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  first  Decemvirate. 

August,  the  German  of  Augustus,  which  see. 

A  U-GUS'  TA,  a  Latin  word  signifying  “majestic,”  or 
“  venerable,”  given  as  a  title  to  the  wives  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  first  who  received  it  was  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Augusta,  ow-goos'tS,  (Cristoforo,)  a  painter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  near  Cremona,  gave  great  pro¬ 
mise  of  future  eminence,  but  died  young. 

Augusta,  (Empress.)  See  Maria  Louisa  Augusta. 

Augusta,  ow-gdos'tS,  (Johann,)  a  friend  of  Luther, 
born  at  Prague  in  1500,  became  a  minister  of  the  sect  of 
Bohemian  Brethren,  which  is  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the 
Moravian  Church.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  all  their 
churches  in  Bohemia  about  1538.  He  differed  from 
Luther  in  religious  opinions.  He  was  imprisoned  six¬ 
teen  years  by  Ferdinand  I.  (from  1548  to  1564.)  He 
published  several  works.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Pelzer,  “  Portraits  de  Savants  Bohemes.” 

Augustenburg,  Prince  of.  See  Charles  Augus 
rus,  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden. 

Augusta,  ow'gdos'tee,  (Christian  Johann  Wil¬ 
helm,)  an  eminent  German  theologian,  born  at  Esch- 
enberg,  near  Gotha,  in  1771.  He  became  professor 
extraordinary  at  Jena  in  1800,  and  succeeded  Ugen  as 


prolessor  of  Oriental  literature  in  that  city  in  1803.  In 
1807  he  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Jena.  As  an 
orthodox  Lutheran  he  opposed  the  philosophical  or  spec¬ 
ulative  school.  From  1811  to  1819  he  was  professor  at 
Breslau,  and  removed  to  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1819. 
His  chief  work  is  “  Memorable  Things  from  Christian 
Archaeology,”  (“  Denkwlirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
Archaeologie,”  12  vols.,  1817-35,)  which  he  condensed 
into  a  “  Manual  of  Christian  Archaeology,”  (3  vols.,  1836.) 
Died  in  1841. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Augusti,  (Friedrich  Albrecht,)  a  grandfather  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1696, 
was  the  son  of  a  Jew.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity 
in  1721,  and  became  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Eschenberg. 
He  published  several  learned  works  on  theology.  Died 
in  1782. 

Augustin,  (Antonio.)  See  Augustinus. 

Augustin,  S'gus't&N',  (Jean  Baptiste  Jacques,)  a 
distinguished  French  miniature-painter  in  oil  and  ena¬ 
mel,  was  born  at  Saint-Diez,  in  Vosges,  in  1759.  He 
worked  in  Paris,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
painted  portraits  of  many  eminent  persons.  He  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  king  in  1819.  Died  in  1832. 

Au'gus-tine,  [Lat.  Aure'lius  Augusti'nus  ;  Fr. 
Augustin,  S'gus'mN'  ;  It.  Augustino,  ow-goos-tee'no,j 
.Saint,  the  most  illustrious  Latin  Father  of  the  Church, 
was  born  at  Tagasta,  in  Numidia,  on  the  13th  of  No¬ 
vember,  354  a.d.  He  was  instructed  in  religion  by  his 
mother  Monnica  (or  Monica,)  who  was  a  devout  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  also  studied  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy 
at  Madaura  and  Carthage.  About  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  was  captivated  with  the  heresy  of  the  Manichaeans,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  nine  years.  Having  taught  gram¬ 
mar  and  rhetoric  at  Tagasta,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ai 
Milan  in  384.  Amidst  a  career  of  immorality  into 
which  strong  youthful  passions  had  impelled  him,  he 
was  seriously  impressed  by  the  sermons  of  Saint  Am¬ 
brose.  He  experienced  a  decided  conversion  in  386, 
after  deep  conflicts,  which  he  has  described  in  his  “  Con¬ 
fessions,”  an  autobiography.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
returned  to  Africa. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  about  391  by  Valerius, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  whom  he  succeeded  in  396.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  the  adversary  of  the  Donatists  at 
the  Council  of  Carthage  in  401  a.d.,  and  had  a  high 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  About  418  he  pro¬ 
duced  two  works  against  the  Pelagians,  “  On  the  Grace 
of  Christ,”  (“De  Gratia  Christi,”)  and  “On  Original 
Sin,”  (“De  Peccato  Originali.”)  His  capital  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  On  the  City  of  God,”  (“  De  Civitate  Dei,”)  was 
intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  paganism  and 
establish  those  of  Christianity,  and  to  refute  the  opinion 
that  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  and  other  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  empire,  were  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
new  religion.  It  was  finished  about  426.  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  among  which  are  those  “On  Faith 
and  Works,”  (“De  Fide  et  Operibus,”)  and  “On  the 
Soul  and  its  Origin,”  (“De  Anima  et  ejus  Origine.”) 
He  died  at  Hippo,  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Vandals,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430  a.d.  His  habits 
were  simple  and  temperate,  rather  than  ascetic.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  at  Paris,  (11  vols.,  1679-1700.)  “Of  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,”  says  Villemain,  “Saint 
Augustine  manifested  the  most  imagination  in  theology, 
the  most  eloquence,  and  even  sensibility,  in  scholasticism. 
.  .  .  He  writes  as  well  on  music  as  on  free  will ;  he 
explains  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  memory  as  well 
as  he  reasons  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
His  subtile  and  vigorous  mind  has  often  consumed  on 
mystical  problems  an  amount  of  sagacity  which  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  most  sublime  conceptions.” 

See  “  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine Possidius,  “  Vie  de  Saint- 
Augustin;”  George  Moringo,  “"Vie  de  Saint-Augustin,”  1533; 
Godeau,  “Viede  Saint-Augustin,”  1657;  Tillemont,  “M^moires 
eccl^siastiques,”  (vol.  xiii.,)  1702;  Rivius,  “Vita  Sancti  Augua- 
tini,”  1646;  Poujoulat,  “Vie  de  Saint-Augustin,”  2d  edition,  1852; 
Bindemann,  “Augustines  Leben,”  1844;  Butler,  “Lives  of  the 
Saints;”  BXhr,  “  Christliche  Romische  Theologie;”  Villemain, 
“Tableau  de  l’filoquence  chr^tienne  au  quatri&me  Si&cle.”  1849; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 


«as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  yl,  guttural;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  *h  as  in  this.  (jJ^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Augustine  or  Austin,  Saint,  “  the  Apostle  of  Eng. 
land,”  was  prior  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Rome 
before  he  was  sent  by  Gregory  I.  to  convert  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  arrived  in  the  island  in  596  or  597  a.d., 
and  was  well  received  by  Ethelbert,  whose  wife  Bertha 
was  a  Christian.  The  king  and  many  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  after  baptized.  Augustine  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
variously  dated  604,  607,  and  614. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  *' 
▼ol.  i.  chap.  iL 

Augustini  (ow-goos-tee'nee)  ab  Hoi/tis,  (Chris¬ 
tian,)  a  Hungarian  physician,  born  at  Zips  in  1598.  He 
became  physician  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  formed 
a  botanic  garden  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1650. 

Augustino.  See  Agostino. 

Augustino,  (Veneziano.)  See  Agostino. 

Au-gus-ti'nus,  (Anton ius,)  [Sp.  Antonio  Augus¬ 
tin,  an-to'ne-o  ow-goos-teen',]  Archbishop  of  Tarragona, 
one  of  the  most  learned  jurists  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Sara¬ 
gossa  about  1516.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
“  Emendations  and  Opinions  of  Civil  Law,”  (“  Emenda- 
tiones  et  Opiniones  Juris  Civilis,”  1 538—43.)  In  1555 
he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to  England,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  in  that  country.  He  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Lerida  in  1560,  and  Archbishop  of  Tar¬ 
ragona  in  1574.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Roman 
and  canon  law,  which  are  called  classical,  and  among 
which  is  “De  Emendatione  Gratiani  Dialogi,”  (1581.) 
“  His  works,”  says  Correa  da  Serra,  in  the  “  Biographie 
Universellet”  “will  preserve  his  celebrity  in  ail  ages.” 
Died  in  1586. 

See  “A.  Augustini  Vitae  Historia,”  by  Gregorius  Mayansus  Sis- 
carius ;  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Augustinus,  (Aurelius.)  See  Augustine,  Saint. 

Augusto,  ow-goos'to,  [Lat.  Augus'tus,]  of  Udine, 
an  Italian  poet,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Au-gus'tu-lus,  (Romulus,)  the  last  Roman  Emperor 
of  the  West,  was  a  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes.  He 
became  emperor  in  475  A.D.,  and  was  deposed  by  Odoacer 
in  the  following  year. 

AU-GUS' TUS,  a  name  conferred  by  the  Roman  sen¬ 
ate  on  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  27  B.C.  The  word 
signifies  “noble,”  “majestic,”  or  “venerable.”  This 
name  was  adopted  as  a  title  by  Tiberius  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  Augustus  is  Sebastos. 

Augustus.  See  Augustus  C^sar. 

Au-gus'tus  [Ger.  August,  ow'goost]  I.,  (or  II.,) 
(Frederick,)  King  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Dresden  in 
1670.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  George  III.,  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  and  Anna  Sophia  of  Denmark.  He  was 
endowed  with  superior  talents,  which  were  well  cultivated, 
and  possessed  extraordinary  physical  strength.  In  1690 
and  1691  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Imperial  army 
against  the  French.  He  succeeded  his  brother  John 
George  IV.  as  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1694,  formed  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  emperor,  and  obtained  from  him  the  chiel 
command  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  in  Hungary  in  1697. 

Augustus  was  elected  King  of  Poland  in  May  or  June, 
1697,  having  abjured  the  Protestant  religion  for  the  sake 
of  this  prize.  His  rival,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  the 
choice  of  a  strong  party  in  the  Diet ;  but  Augustus  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  throne  without  difficulty.  He 
joined  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  a  league  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  invaded  Livonia  in  1700. 
His  army  was  defeated  by  the  Swedes  on  the  Duna  in 
1701  and  at  Klissow  in  1702.  He  was  expelled  from 
Poland,  on  the  throne  of  which  Charles  XII.  placed 
Stanislas  Leszczynski,  in  July,  1704.  To  save  his  Saxon 
dominions  from  the  victorious  Swede,  he  signed  a  treaty 
in  1 706,  by  which  he  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  enabled  Au¬ 
gustus  to  recover  the  throne  of  Poland  in  1709,  when 
Stanislas  retired  without  a  contest.  The  Diet  in  1712 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  Saxcn  troops  from  Poland; 
but  the  king  refused  to  remove  them,  and  thus  provoked 
an  insurrection,  which  was  at  last  appeased  by  the  king’s 
complying  with  the  demand  of  the  Diet.  The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  comparatively  quiet.  He  died  in  Febru¬ 


ary,  1733,  leaving  a  son,  Augustus,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  a  natural  son,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  famous  general. 
Augustus  was  ambitious,  licentious,  prodigal,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  luxury  and  splendour.  His  court  at 
Dresden  was  more  splendid  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  Louis  XIV. 

See  Fassmann  und  Horn,  “  F riedrich  August  des  Grossen  Leben,” 
1734 ;  Desroches  dk  Parthenay,  “  Histoire  de  Pologne  sous  le  Roi 
Auguste  II,”4vols.,  1734. 

Augustus  (or  August)  II.,  (or  III.,)  (Frederick,)  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Dresden  in  1696,  did  not 
inherit  his  father’s  talents.  He  was  educated  as  a 
Protestant,  but  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church  about  1712.  He  married  Maria  Josephine,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1719.  Ia 
1733  he  succeeded  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  by  a  party  in  the  Diet,  another  party 
choosing  Stanislas.  In  the  contest  which  ensued,  Au¬ 
gustus,  supported  by  Russia  and  Austria,  prevailed  about 
1736.  He  joined  the  league  formed  by  France  and 
Prussia  against  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  in  1740  or  1741, 
but  in  1743  he  became  an  ally  of  that  empress  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  defeated  the  Saxon  army  and 
took  Dresden  in  1 745.  In  the  Seven  Y ears’  war,  1 756-63, 
the  Saxons  were  defeated,  and  Saxony  was  ravaged  by 
the  victorious  Prussians.  He  died  in  October,  1763,  ana 
was  succeeded  in  Saxony  by  his  son,  Frederick  Christian 
August. 

See  Bottiger,  “Geschichte  des  Kurstaates  und  Konigreiche* 
Sachsen.” 

Au-gus'tus  (or  August)  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  son 
of  Henry  the  Pious,  born  in  1526,  succeeded  his  brother 
Maurice  in  1553.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  legislator, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  ruler ;  but  he  was  intol¬ 
erant  to  the  Calvinists.  Under  his  auspices,  a  creed  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  called  “  Formula  Concordiae,”  was 
adopted  about  1580.  He  died  in  1586,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Christian  I. 

See  Hommej,  “  Elector  Augustus  Saxoniae  Legislator,”  1765 ;  Eich- 
horn,  “Deutsche  Staats-  und  Rechts- Geschichte.” 

Augustus  II.  of  Saxony.  See  Augustus  I.  (or  II.) 
of  Poland. 

Augustus  I.,  King  of  Saxony.  See  Frederick  Au¬ 
gustus. 

Augustus  II.,  King  of  Saxony.  See  Frederick 

Augustus. 

Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  last  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  born  at  Dresden  in  1614.  He  was  dispos¬ 
sessed  and  repossessed  of  his  archbishopric  several  times 
during  the  wars  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Em 
peror  of  Germany.  Died  in  1680. 

Augus'tus,  [Ger.  August,  ow'goost,]  (Emil  Leo¬ 
pold,)  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altenburg,  born  at 
Gotha  in  1772,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  Ernest  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1804.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  and  joined  the  Rhenish  Confederation  about 
1807.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
author  of  several  aesthetical  novels,  among  which  is  “  Kyl- 
lenion,  oder  Auch  ich  war  in  Arcadien,”  (“  I  also  was  in 
Arcadia,”  1805.)  He  died  in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Friedrich.  The  daughter  of  Duke  August  was 
the  mother  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Au-gus'tus,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich,) 
Prince  of  Prussia,  born  in  1779,  was  a  nephew  of  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great,  and  a  son  of  Prince  Augustus  Ferdinand. 
He  fought  at  Jena  in  1806,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Having  obtained  in  1813  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
he  displayed  skill  and  courage  at  Dresden,  Kulm,  and 
Leipsic.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
corps-d’arm^e,  and  besieged  and  took  many  fortified 
French  towns.  He  was  reputed  the  first  artillery  officer 
in  the  Prussian  army.  Died  in  1843. 

See  “Preussische  National- Encyklopadie.” 

Augustus,  [Ger.  August,  ow'goost,]  (Paul  Fried¬ 
rich,)  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  was  born  in  1783. 
He  served  against  the  French  in  Russia  in  1812,  and 
began  to  reign  in  1829.  He  is  represented  as  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  prince.  About  1848  he  granted 
a  constitution  which  increased  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom  of  his  subjects.  Died  in  1853. 

Augus'tus,  (William,)  Prince  of  Prussia,  an  able 
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feneral,  born  at  Berlin  in  1722,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
rederick  the  Great.  He  studied  the  military  sciences 
with  zeal,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Hohen-Friedberg 
in  1 745.  As  general  of  infantry,  he  gave  proof  of  skill  at 
Lowositz  in  1756.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at 
Kollin,  in  1757,  Augustus  was  appointed  commander  of 
thirty  thousand  men  who  covered  the  rear  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  army.  Irle  failed  in  his  effort  to  check  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  for  this  failure  was  deprived  of 
his  command.  He  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick 
William,  who  became  King  of  Prussia. 

See  Archenholz,  “History  of  the  Seven  Years’ War,”  (in  Ger¬ 
man.) 

Augus'tus  Cae'sar,  called  by  Suetonius  Octavius 
Caesar  Augustus,  [Fr.  Octave  C£sar  Auguste,  ok'- 
iv'  s&'zIr'  5'gust';  It.  Ottavio  Cesare  Augusto,  ot- 
ti've-o  ch&'si-ri.  ow-goos'to,]  and  subsequently  named, 
as  the  heir  of  Julius  Caesar  the  dictator,  Ca'ius  Ju'lius 
Cae'sar  Octavia'nus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was 
born  at  Velitrae,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  63  B.c.  He  was 
the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Atia,  the  daughter  of 
Julia,  who  was  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  father 
died  about  the  year  6o,  and  his  mother  married  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in  56  b.c.,  and  who 
superintended  the  education  of  young  Octavius.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  praise 
of  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  four  years  later  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis.  He  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  Julius 
Caesar  the  dictator,  whom  he  followed  to  Spain  in  45  B.c. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Munda.  He  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia 
when  he  learned  that  Caesar  was  killed,  in  44  b.c.,  and 
that  he  had  been  appointed  the  heir  of  his  uncle.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  his  friend  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  claim  his  inheritance.  He  found  a  dangerous  rival  in 
Mark  Antony,  who  had  possession  of  the  money  and 
papers  of  the  dictator  and  refused  to  give  them  up. 
Octavius  pursued  an  artful  and  temporizing  course,  by 
which  he  gained  the  support  of  Cicero  and. other  sena¬ 
tors,  and  showed  himself  an  equal  match  for  old  and 
experienced  players  in  the  game  of  political  intrigue. 
In  January,  43,  the  senate  gave  him  command  of  an 
army,  and  sent  him  with  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
to  fight  against  Antony,  who  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The 
army  of  the  senate  defeated  Antony  near  Mutina,  (Mo¬ 
dena,)  but  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  killed  in  the  battle. 
Soon  after  this  event  the  command  of  the  army  was 
transferred  to  D.  Brutus  by  the  senate,  which  had  re¬ 
solved  to  check  the  growing  power  and  ambitious  efforts 
of  Octavius.  In  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  was  elected  consul 
in  August,  43  B.C.,  (before  he  had  reached  the  legal  age,) 
and  formed  a  coalition  or  triumvirate  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus  against  M.  Brutus  and  the  other  republicans. 
Antony  and  Octavius,  commanding  in  person,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
42  b.c.  According  to  Suetonius,  he  treated  the  van¬ 
quished  with  merciless  cruelty.  Thousands  of  persons 
perished  as  victims  of  the  proscription  which  the  trium¬ 
virs  ordered.  Octavius  and  Antony  soon  quarrelled,  but 
postponed  hostilities  by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  and 
combined  their  forces  against  Sextus  Pompey,  who  was 
master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Octavius  gained  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory  over  Pompey  in  36  B.c.,  and,  while  Antony 
was  engaged  in  Eastern  campaigns  or  in  dalliance  with 
Cleopatra,  established  his  power  in  Italy.  He  became 
consul  for  the  second  time  in  33  and  for  the  third  time 
in  31  B.c.  At  length,  owing  in  part  to  Antony’s  infatua¬ 
tion  for  Cleopatra,  and  his  neglect  of  Octavia,  (the  sister 
of  Augustus,)  whom  he  had  recently  married,  the  breach 
became  irreconcilable.  Octavius  gamed  a  decisive  victory 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,  (31  b.c.,)  which  rendered 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  entertained  or 
professed  a  design  to  restore  the  republic  ;  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  usurp  imperial  power,  partly 
disguised  under  the  form  of  a  republican  government. 
He  was  elected  consul  several  times  after  the  year  30,  and 
received  the  title  of  Augustus  from  the  senate  in  27  B.C. 
His  chief  ministers  or  advisers  were  Agrippa,  Maecenas, 
and  Asinius  Pollio.  He  accepted  in  the  year  23  the 
tribunitia  potestas  (tribunitian  power)  for  life. 


Augustus  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  poets  Virgil  and 
Horace,  whose  genius  rendered  the  Augustan  age  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature.  He 
greatly  increased  the  architectural  splendour  of  Rome, 
and  boasted  that  he  left  that  a  city  of  marble  which  he 
had  found  a  city  of  brick.  Under  his  rule  the  people 
enjoyed  such  a  share  of  peace  and  prosperity  as  recon¬ 
ciled  them  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty.  He  married 
several  wives,  namely,  Clodia,  Scribonia,  and  Livia  Dru- 
silla.  Scribonia  bore  him  a  daughter  Julia,  his  only 
child.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  not  happy.  H© 
was  temperate  or  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  lived  in  a 
comparatively  simple  style. 

He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study 
of  eloquence  from  his  early  youth.  Although  he  could 
speak  very  well  extemporaneously,  he  never  addressed 
the  senate,  the  soldiers,  or  the  people,  unless  he  had  care¬ 
fully  prepared  himself  beforehand.  He  was  partial  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  never 
wrote  in  that  language,  and  did  not  speak  it  fluently.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  composed  many  works  in 
prose  on  various  subjects,  including  a  history  of  his  own 
life,  which  extended  only  to  the  Cantabrian  war.  He 
also  wrote  some  epigrams  and  other  verses.  Having 
adopted  Tiberius  (his  step-son)  as  his  successor,  he  died 
in  August,  14  a.d. 

See  Suetonius,  “  Life  of  Augustus,”  (“Vita  Augusti ;”)  Nicolas 
Damascenus,  “  De  Vita  Augusti ;”  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Drumann, 
“Geschichte  Roms;”  Plutarch’s  “Life  of  Marcus  Antonius;” 
Nougar&de,  “Histoire  du  Si£cle  d’ Auguste,”  1840;  Larrey,  “Vie 
d’ Auguste,”  1840. 

Augus'tus  Fred'erick,  Prince  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  sixth  son  of  George  III.,  was 
born  in  1773.  He  married,  at  Rome,  in  1793,  Lady  Au¬ 
gusta  Murray,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  The 
prerogative  court  having  declared  this  marriage  to  be  null 
and  void,  the  parties  were  separated,  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  d’Este.  The  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex  was  liberal  in  politics,  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  and  favoured  religious  toleration. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1830, 
and  retired  from  that  position  in  1839.  He  contributed 
liberally  to  benevolent  institutions.  Died  in  1843. 

Au'laf,  written  also  Anlaf,  a  Danish  chief,  who  rav¬ 
aged  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  finally, 
having  conquered  Edmund  at  Leicester,  obtained  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  ruled  until  his 
death  about  943. 

Anlaf,  King  of  Norway.  See  Olaf. 

Aulagnier,  5'lSn'ye-i',  (Alexis  Franqois,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  in  Grasse  in  1767;  died  in  1839. 
Aulaire.  See  Sainte-AulAire. 

Au-la'nI-us  E-van'der,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
lived  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Aulard,  5'ISr',  (Pierre,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
Languedoc  in  1763,  was  killed  at  Waterloo  in  1815. 
Aulber,  (Erasmus.)  See  Alber. 

Aulber,  owl'ber,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Waiblingen  in  1671  ;  died  in  1743. 

Aulber,  (Matthaeus,)  a  German  reformer,  born  at 
Blaubeuren  in  1495.  became  a  disciple  of  Luther  about 
1518.  He  preached  at  Reutlingen,  and  induced  that 
city  to  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530.  In  1548 
he  was  appointed  cathedral  preacher  at  Stuttgart  by 
Duke  Ulrich. 

Aulbery,  o'b&'re',  (George,)  secretary  to  Charles 
III.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  author  of  several  poems,  a 
life  of  Saint  Sigisbert,  King  of  Austrasia,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lorraine  and  Nancy. 

Auletta,  ow-let'ta,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  composer  of 
operas,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Aulich,  ow'ITk,  (Louis,)  a  Plungarian  general,  born 
at  Presburg  in  1792.  He  was  made  a  general  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Hungarians  over  Windischgr'atz.  He  succeeded  Gorgey 
as  minister  of  war  in  July  or  August,  1849.  After  the 
surrender  of  Gorgey,  he  was  hung  as  a  rebel  by  the 
\ustrians  at  Arad  in  October,  1849. 

Sec  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Auliczeck.  See  Aulizeck. 

Aulisio,  d',  dow-lee'Se-o,  [Lat.  Aulis'ius,!  (Dome- 
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nico,j  an  Italian  jurist,  linguist,  and  writer,  eminent  for 
his  learning,  was  born  at  Naples  about  1645.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  numis¬ 
matics,  and  various  sciences,  and  was  professor  of  civil 
law  at  Naples  for  many  years.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are,  “  On  the  Architecture  of  the  Mausoleum,” 
(“De  Mausolei  Architectural’)  “On  the  Timaic  Har¬ 
mony,”  (“ De  Harmonia  Timaica,”)  and  “Commentaries 
on  Civil  Law,”  (“  Commentaria  Juris  Civilis,”  3  vols., 
1719-20.)  Died  in  1717. 

See  “  Vita  di  Aulisio,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Scuole  Sacra”  by  Troi- 
sio,  1723. 

Aulizeck,  ow'lit-s^k',  or  Auliczeck,  ow'lit-chSk, 
(Dominic,)  a  Bohemian  sculptor,  born  at  Policzka  in 
1734;  died  at  Munich  in  1803. 

Aulnaye,  de  1’,  d?h  15'nl',  (Francois  IIenri  Sta¬ 
nislas,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Madrid  in  1739.  He 
translated  “  Don  Quixote”  into  French,  (1824,)  and  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  “  Biographie  Universelle.”  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Religions  and 
Worships  of  all  Nations,”  (1791,)  “Pax  Vobis,  or  the 
Anti-Mason,”  (Philadelphia,  1791,)  and  an  essay  “On 
the  Pantomime  of  the  Ancients,”  (“  De  la  Saltation 
theatrale,”  1790.)  “His  version  of  Don  Quixote,”  says 
Weiss,  “is  the  best  in  the  language.”  He  lived  mostly 
in  Paris.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Aulon,  d’,  do'ldN',  (Jean,)  a  French  gentleman,  known 
as  a  companion-in-arms  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  to  attend  her  as  tntendant  or  mattre - 
cTh&tel.  He  fought  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1449  he  was  made  a  chevalier. 

Aultanne,  d’,  doPtSn',  (Joseph  Augustin  de  Four¬ 
nier — deh  fooR'ne-1',)  Marquis,  a  French  general,  born 
at  Valreas  in  1759,  served  at  the  battles  of  Zurich  and 
Hohenlinden,  but,  having  connected  himself  with  Moreau, 
became  suspected  by  Napoleon  for  a  time.  He  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and 
was  made  governor  of  Warsaw  and  Toledo.  Died  in 
1828. 

Aulu-Gelle.  See  Gellius,  (Aulus.) 

Au'lus,  the  name  of  one  or  more  gem-engravers,  whc 
lived  under  early  Roman  emperors. 

Aulus  Gellius.  See  Gellius. 

Aulus  Postu'mius,  a  Roman  tribune,  180  b.c. 

Aumale,  d’,  do'mll',  (Charles  de  Lorraine — d<jh 
lo'rln',)  Due,  a  French  prince,  born  about  1555,  was  a 
son  of  Claude  II.,  and  a  first-cousin  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  (1588,)  Aumale  and 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne  became  the  chiefs  of  the  League 
formed  against  the  Huguenots  and  Henry  IV.  Aumale 
commanded  a  wing  of  the  army  of  the  League  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  (1590,)  and  afterwards  joined  in  a  trea¬ 
sonable  design  to  transfer  France  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Parliament  in  1595,  but 
had  escaped  from  their  power.  Died  at  Brussels  in 
1631. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis  Sismondi,  “Histoire 
des  Fran^ais.” 

Aumale,  d’,  (Claude  de  Lorraine,)  Due,  a  French 
duke,  born  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
son  of  Ren^  II.  of  Lorraine.  He  conquered  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg  in  1542,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Guise 
by  Francis  1.  Died  in  1550. 

Aumale,  d\  (Claude  II.,)  Due,  the  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  about  1525,  was  a  brother  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Guise.  He  had  a  high  command  in  the  war 
against  Charles  V.,  and  fought  against  the  Huguenots 
at  Dreux,  (1562,)  Saint-Denis,  (1567,)  and  Moncontour, 
(1569-)  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  (1572.)  Pie  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  in  1573,  and  left  a  son 
Charles,  noticed  above. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis.” 

Aumale,  d’,  (Claude,)  a  Knight  of  Malta,  son  of 
Claude  II.,  was  born  in  1563.  He  was  an  active,  fierce, 
and  cruel  member  of  the  League,  and  declared  he  would 
make  a  Saint  Bartholomew  of  the  royalists  all  over 
France.  He  was  killed  at  Saint-Denis  in  1591. 

Aumale  or  Albemarle,  d’,  df  Pbeh-mSRl' ,  (Etienne, 
or  Stephen,)  Count  of,  was  son  of  Eudes,  first  Count 


of  Aumale,  (and  Earl  of  Holderness,)  and  nephew  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  1095  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  place  him  on  the  English  throne,  but  being 
defeated  he  was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus,  however,  pardoned  him.  He  twice  rebelled 
against  Henry  I.,  who  burnt  his  castle  in  Aumale.  He 
made  two  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  died,  in  1127. 

Aumale,  d’,  or  Albemarle,  (Eudes  or  Odo,)  Count, 
sop  of  Etienne  II.,  Count  of  Champagne,  being  deprived 
of  his  inheritance  by  his  uncle  Thibaut  III.,  took  refuge 
with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  half-sister  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  to  whom  he  rendered  good  service  in  the 
conquest  of  England,  for  which  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Holderness.  Having  joined  Mowbray’s  rebellion* 
in  1094,  he  was  imprisoned  by  William  Rufus  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Aumale,  d’,  or  Albemarle,  (Guillaume,  or  Wil¬ 
liam,)  Count,  son  of  Etienne,  succeeded  his  father  in 
Aumale  and  Holderness  in  1127.  He  supported  Stephen 
in  his  contest  for  the  crown  of  England  against  the  em¬ 
press  Matilda.  In  1173  he  joined  the  rebellion  of  Prince 
Henry  against  his  father  Henry  II.,  but  afterwards  sub¬ 
mitted.  Died  in  1180. 

Aumale,  d’,  (Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d’Or- 
leans — doR'li'ftN',)  Due,  the  fourth  son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1839,  served  in  Africa  in  1840,  and  became 
marechal -de-camp  in  1842.  In  1843  he  gained  a  victory 
over  Abd-el-Kader,  whose  camp  and  treasures  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Pie  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  September,  1847, 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Algeria.  Soon  after 
that  date  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  to  him.  When  the 
news  of  the  revolution  of  1848  arrived  in  Algeria,  the 
Due  d’Aumale  submitted  to  the  new  regime,  and  retired 
as  an  exile  to  England.  He  returned  in  1871,  and,  in 
1873,  presided  at  the  trial  of  Bazaine.  Died  May  7,  1897. 

Aumale,  d’,  (Jean  d’Arcourt — dfR-kooR',)  Comte, 
a  French  soldier,  born  in  1396,  defeated  the  English  in 
1423  between  Laval  and  Vitre.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Verneuil  in  1424. 

Aumont,  d’,  dS'iniN',  (Jacques,)  Due,  an  officer  in 
the  national  guards  in  the  -Revolution,  (who  was  mal¬ 
treated  by  the  mob  for  supposed  aid  to  Louis  XVI.  in 
his  escape,)  served  till  1793.  He  died  in  1799. 

Aumont,  d’,  do'mdN',  (Jean,)  an  able  French  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  1522  of  a  noble  family.  He  fought  against 
the  Protestants  in  the  war  which  began  in  1562,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1579.  In  1589  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.,  for  whom  he  fought  with  dis¬ 
tinction  at  Ivry,  in  1590.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1595. 
He  was  renowned  for  courage  and  magnanimity.  His 
grandson  Antoine,  Due  d’ Aumont,  (1601-69,)  was  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  and  L’Estoile,  “M£- 
moires.” 

Aumont,  d’,  (Louis  Marie  Alexandre,)  Due,  a 
brother  of  Jacques,  born  in  1736,  was  a  member  of  the 
States-General  in  1789,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
Died  in  1814. 

Aumont,  d’,  (Louis  Marie  Celeste  de  Fienne — 
deh  pe'Sn',)  Due,  a  royalist  general,  born  in  1770,  was  a 
son  of  Jacques,  above  noticed.  He  commanded  a  band 
of  royalists  who  entered  Normandy  from  the  sea  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  Died  in  1831. 

Aumont,  d’,  (Louis  Marie  Victor,)  Due,  a  French 
general,  a  son  of  Antoine,  born  in  1632.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  officer  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV 
in  Flanders.  Died  in  1 704. 

Au-na'rl-us  or  Au-na-eha'rl-ua,  [Fr.  Aunaire, 
5'nlR',]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  is  known  by  various 
names.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Orleans  about 
540  A.D.,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
sanctity. 

Aungerville.  See  Richard  de  Bury. 

Aunillon,  o'ne'yiN',  (Pierre  Charles  Fabiot— 
ff'be'o',)  Abb£,  born  in  1684,  was  the  author  of  “The 
Disguised  Lovers,”  a  comedy,  “  Azor,  a  Fairy  Tale,”  and 
“  The  Force  of  Education,”  a  novel.  Died  in  1760. 

Aunoy,  o'nwi',  (Marie  Catherine,)  Countess  of, 
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a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
born  about  1650.  She  is  known  in  our  times  chiefly  by 
her  fairy-tales,  which  have  run  through  numberless 
editions  and  been  translated  into  various  languages. 
She  also  wrote  several  novels,  and,  among  them,  “  The 
History  of  the  Count  of  Warwick,”  “Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England,”  and  other  historical  memoirs  and  ro¬ 
mances.  Died  at  Paris  in  1705. 

See  Qu£rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire  ;”  Dunlop,  History  ol 
Fiction;”  “Histoire  Litt^raire  des  Femmes  Frangaises.’’ 

Aupick,  6'pfek',  (Jacques,)  a  French  general,  bom  at 
Gravelines  in  17S9.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  became  a  colonel  in  1834,  and  a  general  of 
division  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  ambassador  to  London. 
He  was  appointed  a  senator  in  1853.  Died  in  1857. 

Auramazda.  See  Ormuzd. 

Aurang-Zebe.  See  Aurung-Zeb. 

Aurat,  d’.  See  Dorat. 

Aurbach,  von,  fon  owR'b&K,  or  Aurpach,  owr'p^k, 
(Johann,)  a  German  jurist  of  Bamberg,  lived  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Aurbacher,  owR'b&K-er,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  school¬ 
master,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1784,  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Adventures  of  Seven  Suabians,”  (1846.) 
Died  in  1847. 

Au-re'll-a,  the  mother  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  the 
dictator,  was  a  woman  of  superior  character.  Died  in 
54  B.C. 

Aurelia  Gens,  a  plebeian  family  in  Rome,  of  Sabine 
origin,  containing  many  illustrious  names.  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  consulship,  252  b.c. 

Au-re'li-an  or  Au-re-li-a'nus,  [Fr.  Aur^lien, 
o'r&'le'lN',]  (Claudius  Domitius,)  a  Roman  emperor, 
who  was  born  of  obscure  parents  about  212  A.D.,  at  Sir* 
mium,  in  Pannonia,  or,  according  to  some,  in  Lower 
Dacia,  or  in  Moesia.  He  rose  by  his  talents  and  courage 
from  the  rank  of  private  to  the  highest  position  in 
the  army  of  Valerian,  and  was  appointed  consul  in  258 
a.d.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  in  270,  Aurelian  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army.  About  the  same  time 
the  north  of  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  who 
were  defeated  at  Fanum,  in  Umbria.  The  principal  event 
of  his  reign  was  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  who  reigned  over*  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  and 
whose  army  he  defeated  near  Emesa.  Palmyra  and  the 
queen  were  captured  by  him  in  273  a.d.  (See  Zenobia.) 
He  punished  a  revolt  of  the  Palmyrenes,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  with  a  general  massacre,  and  acted  with  ex¬ 
treme  severity  on  other  occasions.  He  was  very  success¬ 
ful  in  his  military  enterprises,  and  was  called  the  restorer 
of  the  empire,  but  was  more  competent  to  command  an 
army  than  to  govern  a  nation.  He  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  officers  in  275  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Tacitus. 

See  Vopiscus,  “  Vita  Aureliani Trebellius  Pollio,  “Odena- 
tus,”  and  “Zenobia;”  Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs;”  Gib¬ 
bon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  xi. 

Aurelian  or  Aurelianus,  Saint,  was  born  about 
500  a.d.  He  became  Bishop  of  Arles,  and  the  pope’s 
vicar  for  Gaul,  about  546.  He  died  at  Lugdunum,  (Lyons,) 
551  A.D. 

Aurelianus,  Saint.  See  Aurelian,  Saint. 

Aurelianus  Caelius.  See  C/elius  Aurelianus. 

Aurelien,  the  French  of  Aurelian,  which  see. 

Aurelio,  ow-ra'le-o,  King  of  Asturias,  reigned  from 
768  to  774  a.d.  He  bound  himself  by  treaty  to  deliver 
annually  a  number  of  maidens  to  the  Moorish  king  as 
tribute. 

See  Paquis  and  Dochez,  “Histoire  d’Espagie.” 

Aurelio,  ow-ra'le-o,  (Aurelio,)  a  Venetian  poet 
flourished  between  1660  and  1720. 

Aurelio,  Aurelli,  ow-rel'lee,  or  Arelli,  J-rel'lee, 
(Giovanni  Muzio — moot'se-o,)  [in  Latin,  Joan'nes 
Mu'tius  Aure'lius,]  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Mantua, 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Mondolfo  by  Leo  X.,  became  un¬ 
popular,  and  was  assassinated  a  few  months  after  his 
appointment.  He  left  a  hymn  to  John  the  Baptist  and 
an  epistle  to  Leo  X.,  which  are  highly  praised  by  J.  C. 
Scaliger. 


Aurelio,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  historian  and  Jesuit, 
born  at  Perugia,  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  He  became  a  canon  of  the 
Lateran  at  Rome.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  the  Bohemians  against  the  Emperors 
Matthias  and  Ferdinand,”  (1625,)  and  an  “Epitome  of 
the  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baronius,”  (2  vols.,  1634.)  Died 
in  1637. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Au-re'll-us,  a  famous  Roman  painter,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Aurelius,  ow-ra'le-us,  (ALgidius,)  a  learned  Swedish 
writer  and  translator,  born  at  Upsal,  lived  about  1650. 

Aurelius,  (Joannes  Mutius.)  See  Aurelio,  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Muzio.) 

Au-re'li-us  An-to-nl'nus,  (Marcus,)  commonly 
called  Mar'cus  Aure'lius, [Fr.MARC-AuR^LE, mtR'kb- 
r|l',]  sometimes  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  a  Roman 
emperor,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  virtue, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  April,  121  a.d.  He  was  a  son  of 
Annius  Verus,  who  once  held  the  office  of  praetor.  His 
own  original  name  was  Marcus  Annius  Verus.  He  was 
educated  by  able  teachers,  among  whom  were  Fronto, 
Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  and  Herodes  Atticus.  In  philo¬ 
sophy  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Stoics,  of  which  sect  h'e 
became  an  illustrious  ornament  by  his  practice  as  well 
as  by  his  writings.  Having  been  adopted  by  Antoninus 
Pius  in  138  A.D.,  he  assumed  the  name  of  M.  Ailius 
Aurelius  Verus  Caesar.  In  139  Antoninus,  who  had  just 
become  emperor,  associated  him  in  the  administration. 
Aurelius  married  Faustina,  a  daughter  of  Antoninus, 
about  146  A.D.,  and  succeeded  his  adopted  father  in  161, 
after  he  had  been  urged  by  the  senate  to  accept  the 
throne.  He  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  Lu¬ 
cius  Commodus,  alias  Lucius  Verus.  They  reigned  har¬ 
moniously  together  until  the  death  of  Verus  in  169  a.d. 

His  reign  was  disturbed  by  many  insurrections,  and 
by  inroads  of  northern  barbarians,  especially  the  German 
tribes  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  Though  he  pre¬ 
ferred  peace,  he  was  almost  continually  involved  in  war, 
in  which  he  acted  on  the  defensive  and  was  generally 
victorious.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  a  skilful 
general.  He  commanded  in  person  the  army  that  drove 
the  Marcomanni  out  of  Pannonia.  His  victory  over  the 
Quadi  in  174  a.d.  is  attributed  to  a  miracle  by  some 
writers,  who  affirm  that  the  thirsty  Romans  were  refreshed 
by  a  shower  during  the  battle,  while  the  enemy  were 
assailed  by  a  violent  storm  of  hail  and  lightning.  An 
ancient  tradition  ascribes  this  miracle  to  the  prayers 
of  a  Christian  legion  which  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
Aurelius. 

In  175  a.d.,  Avidius  Cassius,  an  able  general,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Syria,  revolted,  de¬ 
clared  himself  ernperoi,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt  and  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  lies  east  of  Mount 
Taurus.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  officers  in  the  same 
year.  Aurelius  visited  Syria,  Egypt,  Athens,  etc.,  in  176. 
He  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Athens, 
and  on  other  occasions  conformed  to  the  established  re¬ 
ligious  rites.  In  177  he  associated  his  son  Commodus 
with  himself  in  the  .empire.  He  was  engaged  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  when  he  died 
at  Sirmium,  or  at  Vindebona,  (Vienna,)  in  March,  180  a.d. 
Commodus  erected  to  his  memory  the  Antonine  column, 
which  stands  at  Rome  in  the  Piazza  Colonna.  His 
thoughts  and  doctrines  were  recorded  by  himself  in  a 
Greek  work,  called  “  Meditations,”  which  is  considered 
an  excellent  manual  of  moral  discipline.  His  biogra¬ 
phers  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  persecution  which  the 
Christians  suffered  in  his  reign,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  only  stain  on  his  memory.  We  learn  from  one  short 
passage  of  his  writings  that  he  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Christians.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  beloved  by 
his  subjects.  He  acquired  the  boasted  equanimity  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  without  the  asperity  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  Stoics  in  general.  A  good  English 
version  of  “  The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto¬ 
ninus,”  by  George  Long,  appeared  in  1862. 

See  Camtolinus,  “Marcus  Antoninus  Pliilosophus;”  Tills- 
mont,  lt  Histoire  des  Empereurs Ripault,  “  Histoire  de  1  Em- 
pereur  Marc- Antonin,”  5  vols.,  1820;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lxxi.;  Fa- 


See  BAiLLET,“Jugements  des  Savants,”  and  Scaliger,”  Poetica. 
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ericius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  De  Suckau,  “Etude  sur  Marc 
Aur&le,”  1857;  Aurelius  Victor,  “  De  Caesaribus  Historia.”  Sea 
also  the  notice  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  “Essays 
in  Criticism.” 

Aurelius  Arcadius  Charisius.  See  Charisius. 

Aurelius  Augustinus.  See  Augustine,  Saint. 

Au-re'li-us  Cor-ne'll-us,  the  Latin  name  of  a  Dutch¬ 
man  whose  family  name  was  Sopsen,  better  known  as 
the  friend  of  Erasmus  (whose  preceptor  he  is  said  to 
have  been)  than  by  his  works,  which  were  principally 
Latin  elegies.  He  was  a  native  of  Gouda. 

See  Erasmus,  “Epistolae.” 

Aurelius  Cornelius  Celsus.  See  Celsus. 

Aurelius  Cotta.  See  Cotta. 

Au-re'li-us  Vic'tor,  (Sextus,)  a  Roman  historian, 
who  flourished  between  350  and  400  a.d.,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  pagan.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  Pan- 
nonia  Secunda  by  the  emperor  Julian  about  360,  and 
was  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome  under  Theodosius.  The 
materials  for  his  biography  are  very  scanty.  He  wrote 
“  De  Caesaribus  Historia,”  which  contains  the  lives  of 
the  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Constantius,  and  is  ex¬ 
tant.  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  two  extant  works, 
entitled  “Lives  of  Illustrious  Romans,”  (“De  Viris 
illustribus  Urbis  Romae,”)  and  “On  the  Life  and  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Emperors,”  (“De  Vita  et  Moribus  Impera- 
torum,”  or  “Aurelii  Victoris  Epitome.”) 

Aurelli,  (Giovanni  Muzio.)  See  Aurelio,  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Muzio.) 

Au'rfene,  (Paul,)  a  French  author,  was  born  at 
Sisteran,  Basses  Alpes,  June  26,  1843.  He  first  be¬ 
came  known  through  his  novel  “Jean  des  Figues,” 
(1870.)  He  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  tales  in  the  Proven$al  tongue.  Died  1896. 

Aureng-Zebe.  (or  Zeyb.)  See  Aurung-Zeb. 

Aurenhammer,  ow'ren-him'mer,  or  Auernham- 
mer,  ow'Srn-hlm'mer,  (Josepha,)  a  celebrated  piano¬ 
forte  player  at  Vienna,  and  a  composer  of  some  reputa¬ 
tion.  She  lived  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Au-re'o-lus,  (Caius,)  one  of  the  various  usurpers 
called  the  “Thirty  Tyrants”  that  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  was 
born  in  Dacia,  of  an  obscure  family,  and  icee  by  his 
military  merit.  After  having  put  down  two  pretenders 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  assumed  the  purple  about  267 
a.d.  Having  by  treachery  procured  the  assassination  of 
his  rival  Gallienus,  he  soon  after  submitted  to  Claudius 
II.,  (the  successor  of  Gallienus,)  but  subsequently,  re 
volting,  was  slain,  268  a.d. 

Aurgelmir.  See  Ymir. 

Auria,  ow-ree'l,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
historian,  born  at  Palermo  in  1625,  is  said  to  have  been 
chancellor  of  Sicily.  He  published  numerous  useful 
works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  the  Viceroys  of 
Sicily,”  (“Istoria  de’  Signori  Vicer&  di  Sicilia,”  1697,) 
and  a  “Treatise on  Tournaments,”  (1690.)  He  also  wrote 
verses  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Mongitorb,  “Vita  di  Auria,”  in  Crbscimbbni’s  “ Vite  degli 
Arcadi  illustri.” 

Auria,  d\  dow're-1,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Neapolitan  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  master-piece  is  the  Fontana  Medina  in  the 
Piazza  del  Castelnuovo  at  Naples.  Died  in  1585. 

Aurifaber,  ow're-fl'ber,  (Andreas,)  a  Latin  form  of 
the  name  of  Andreas  Goldschmidt,  a  Gennan  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Breslau  in  1512,  became  professor  in 
the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  published  a  treatise 
“On  the  Management  of  Dogs,  (“De  Cura  Canum,” 
1545,)  and  wrote  a  “History  of  Amber,”  (“Succini  His¬ 
toria,”  1561.)  Died  in  1559. 

Aurifaber,  (Johann,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Breslau  in  1517,  was  a  Lutheran  divine.  He 
gained  distinction  by  settling  some  religious  differences 
at  Lubeck,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Konigs¬ 
berg  about  1555.  Died  in  1568. 

Aurifaber,  (Johann,)  a  German  divine,  born  in  the 
county  of  Mansfeld  about  1519.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
private  secretary  of  Luther,  at  whose  death  he  was  pres¬ 
ent.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher  at  Weimar  in 
1551,  and  minister  of  the  principal  Lutheran  church  at 
Erfurt  in  1566.  He  edited  the  “Letters  of  Luther”  and 


his  “Table-Talk,”  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Luther’s 
other  works.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Jocher,  “AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Auriferi,  ow-ree'fl-ree,  (Bernardius,)  a  botanist  of 
distinction,  was  born  in  Sicily,  of  very  poor  parents,  in 
1 739.  He  published  a  work  entitled  “  Hortus  Panormi- 
tanus,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1796. 

Aurigny,  d’,  do'rin'ye',  (Gilles,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Beauvais,  became  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  He  produced  a  number  of  imaginative  works, 
which  were  once  popular.  Among  the  most  admired  of 
these  is  “The  Guardian  of  Love,”  (“Tuteur  d’ Amour,’ 
1546,)  a  poem.  Died  in  1553. 

Auriol,  d’,  doTe'ol',  (Blaise,)  a  French  poet  and 
jurist,  born  at  Castelnaudary,  became  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Toulouse.  His  chief  poem  is  “Le  Depart 
d’Amour,”  (“The  Departure  of  Love,”  1508,)  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  “  La  Chasse  d’Amour”  of  Octavien 
de  Saint-Gelais.  Died  about  1540. 

Auriol,  d’,  (Pierre,)  [in  Latin  Aure'olus  or  Auri'- 
olus,]  a  French  theologian,  born  at  Toulouse,  became 
Archbishop  of  Aix  about  1320. 

See  Cardinal  Sernano,  “Vie  de  Pierre  d’AurioL” 

Aurisicchio,  ow-re-&£k'ke-o,  an  Italian  composer, 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Aurispa,  ow-r&s'pi,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar,  who  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of 
classical  learning  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  born 
at  Noto,  in  Sicily,  about  1370.  Having  visited  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1418,  he  returned  with  a  rich  store  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  were  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
unknown  in  Europe.  He  also  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  popularity  of  Greek  literature  by  his  zeal  and 
success  as  a  teacher.  Died  at  Ferrara  in  1459*  He 
translated  into  Latin  “Hieroclis  Liber  in  Pythagorae 
Aurea  Carmina.” 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Au-rl-vil'li-us,  (or  ow-re-vil'le-iis,)  (Carl,)  an  emi- 
nent  Swedish  Orientalist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1717, 
studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Paris.  He  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Upsal  in  1772,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  a  commission  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Swedish.  He  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets.  His  academical  dissertations 
are  highly  commended.  Died  in  1786. 

See  “  Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

AuriviUius,  (Eric,)  a  Swedish  jurist,  born  at  Knutby 
in  1643;  died  in  1702. 

AuriviUius,  (Magnus,)  a  Swedish  minister,  who 
served  Charles  XII.  as  chaplain  at  Pultowa  and  Bender, 
was  born  in  1673. 

See  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

AuriviUius,  (Pehr  Fabian,)  a  son  of  Carl,  born  in 
1756,  was  for  forty  years  keeper  of  the  principal  library 
of  Sweden,  at  Upsal,  of  which  he  compiled  a  catalogue, 
(1814.)  He  was  professor  of  humanities  at  Upsal,  and 
wrote  a  biography  of  Bergman  the  chemist.  Died  in 
1829. 

See  “Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

AuriviUius,  (Samuel,)  a  Swedish  physician,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Upsal.  Died  in  1767. 

Au-ro-gal'lus,  (Matthaeus,)  a  distinguished  scholar, 
cotemporary  and  friend  of  Luther,  was  born  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  about  1480.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  ot 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  afterwards  rector  in  that  institution.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  works,  and  aided  Luther  largely  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Died  in  1543. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Auroux  des  Pommiers,  5'roo'  di  po'me-1',  (Ma- 
thieu,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  legal  commentator, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Aurpach.  See  Aurbach. 

Au-run'cus,  (Posthumius  Cominius,)  a  Roman 
general,  who  was  consul  in  493  b.c.,  when  the  plebeians 
asserted  their  rights  on  Mons  Sacer. 

Aurung-Zeb,  ( Aureng  (or  Aurang)  -Zebe,)  5'rung- 
zab',  the  “ornament  of  the  throne,”  afterwards  sur- 
named  Alum-Geer  or  Alam-GIr,  1'liim-geeR,  (“con¬ 
queror  of  the  world,”)  a  celebrated  emperor  of  Hindostan, 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  1,  £,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  gdod;  moon; 
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was  born  in  1618.  Though  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jeh&n, 
he  managed,  by  creating  dissension  among  his  brothers, 
and  finally  by  the  assassination  of  the  two  elder,  Dara 
and  Shuji,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  younger,  Moordd, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  empire,  even  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  his  father,  whom  he  detained  in  captivity  for 
seven  years.  Notwithstanding  the  unscrupulous  means 
by  which  he  possessed  himself  of  power,  he  seems  to 
have  used  it  not  unwisely  nor  very  unjustly,  so  far  as 
his  Mohammedan  subjects  were  concerned ;  though  his 
bigoted  intolerance  towards  the  Hindoos  created  dis¬ 
content  and  was  the  cause  of  the  first  formidable  insur¬ 
rection  among  the  warlike  Marhattas.  Though  cool  and 
crafty,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  cruel,  except  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  policy.  During  a  severe  famine  which  afflicted 
his  empire  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  showed  both 
wisdom  and  humanity  in  the  relief  of  his  famishing  sub¬ 
jects.  He  added  Beejapore  and  Golconda  to  his  domin¬ 
ions,  and  increased  the  imperial  revenue  to  ^40,000,000. 
He  died  in  1707,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  The 
Mussulmans  of  India  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  their  monarchs;  but  the  decadence  of  the  empire 
may  be  traced  to  his  policy.  As  in  the  case  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  whom  he  resembled,  his  religious  intol¬ 
erance  and  habits  of  duplicity  ruined  the  resources  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

See  Elphinstone,  “  History  of  India ;”  Bernier,  “Voyages  et 
Description  de  l’Empire  Mogol  J.  Mill,  “History  01  British 
India;’’  Dow,  “History  of  Hindustan.” 

Au'sl-us,  (or  ow'se-iis,)  (Henry,)  a  Swedish  Hellen¬ 
ist,  born  in  Smaland  in  1603,  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Upsal.  Died  in  1659. 

Ausone.  See  Ausonius. 

Au-so'nI-us,  [Fr.  Ausone,  5'son',]  (Decimus  Mag¬ 
nus,)  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born  at  Burdigala  (Bor¬ 
deaux)  about  310  a.d.  He  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric 
at  that  city  with  such  success  that  his  fame  induced  Va- 
lentinian  to  appoint  him  tutor  of  his  son  Gratian  in  367. 
After  the  accession  of  Gratian  to  the  throne,  375  A.D., 
Ausonius  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  former  pupil,  and 
obtained,  besiaes  other  high  offices,  that  of  consul  in 
79.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian  in  profession ; 
ut  Muratori  and  others  have  affirmed  or  supposed  he 
was  a  pagan.  He  wrote  epigrams;  “Idyllia;”  a  descrip¬ 
tive  poem  on  the  Moselle  ;  and  '*  Series  of  Noble  Cities,” 
(“Ordo  nobilium  Urbium.”)  His  poems  were  greatly 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but  are  less  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  modern  critics,  who  consider  his  style  faulty 
in  many  respects.  His  poem  on  the  Moselle  has  consid¬ 
erable  merit,  and  is  called  the  oldest  specimen  of  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry.  Died  about  394  a.d. 

See  M.  de  Puymaigre,  “Vie  d’Ausone;”  Souchay,  “Disserta- 
tio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Ausorii FabriciuSj  “  Bibliotheca  Latina;”  J. 
Demogeot,  “  Etudes  historiques  et  litt^raires  sur  Ausone,”  1837. 

Ausonius,  [Fr.  Ausone,]  Saint,  born  in  the  French 
province  of  Samtonge,  is  supposed  to  have  been  conse¬ 
crated  first  bishop  of  Angouleme  (Engolisma)  in  260  a.d., 
and  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Vandals  about  270;  but 
his  history  is  doubtful. 

Auspicius,  aw-spish'e-tjs,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Toul, 
was  a  learned  and  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Church 
in  France  in  the  fifth  century.  Died  about  480  a.d. 

Aussigny,  d’,  do's^n'ye',  (Thibauld,)  was  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  Acts  of  Joan  of  Arc.” 

See  Saintk-Beuve,  “  Tableau  de  la  Po^sie  Fran^aise  au  seizi&me 
Sitcle.” 

Aus'ten,  (Miss  Jane,)  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
Steventon,  Hampshire,  in  December,  1775,  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  clergyman  who  was  rector  of  that  parish  for 
many  years.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  resided 
at  Southampton  and  at  Chawton,  to  which  she  removed 
in  1809.  In  1811  she  published  anonymously  her  first 
novel,  “  Sense  and  Sensibility,”  which  was  very  favour¬ 
ably  received.  Her  other  works  are  “  Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice,”  “  Mansfield  Park,”  “  Emma,”  (1816,)  “  Northanger 
Abbey,”  (1818,)  and  “  Persuasion,”  (1818.)  Her  charac¬ 
ters  belong  to  the  middle  rank  of  English  society,  and 
are  not  extraordinary  either  morally  or  intellectually. 
She  is  considered  almost  unrivalled  in  fidelity  to  nature. 
Her  writings  are  free  from  sentimental  extravagance,  but 


not  deficient  in  tenderness.  They  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  are  admired  in  France.  “  Edgeworth, 
Ferrier,  Austen,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “have  all  given 
ortraits  of  real  society  far  superior  to  anything  vain  man 
as  produced  of  like  nature.”  Died  in  May,  1817. 

See  Lockhart,  “  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;”  “  Quarterly  Review” 
for  January.  1821 ;  “  Atlantic  Monthly”  for  February,  1863;  Mrs. 
Elwood,  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Last  Century,”  vol.  ii.,  1843. 

Austen,  (Ralph,)  a  writer  on  horticulture,  fruit-trees, 
etc.,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  about  1610 ;  died  in  1676. 

Austen  or  Aus'tin,  (William,)  an  English  metal 
founder  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  one  of  the  artists 
employed  to  execute  the  splendid  tomb  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  Saint  Mary’s  Church  at  Warwick. 

See  Dugdale,  “Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.” 

Aus'tin,  (Alfred,)  an  English  poet  and  critic,  born 
at  Headingly,  May  30,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Stoneyhurst  and  Oscott,  taking  in  1853  a  degree  at  the 
London  University.  In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  he  has  chiefly  followed  literary  pursuits.  He  has 
published  novels,  poems,  dramas,  and  other  writings, 
and  on  New  Year’s,  1896,  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate. 

Aus'tin,  (Arthur  Williams,)  an  American  poet  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1807, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825,  and  became  a 
lawyer.  He  published  “  The  Greek  Anthology,”  trans¬ 
lations,  and  “The  Woman  and  the  Queen,  a  Ballad,  and 
other  Specimens  of  Verse.”  Died  July  26,  1884. 

Aus'tin,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  political  writer  of 
the  democratic  school,  born  about  1752.  He  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Jefferson.  A  collection  of  his  writings  in  the 
“  Boston  Chronicle,”  under  the  signature  of  “  Old 
South,”  was  published  in  1803  in  a  volume  entitled 
“  Constitutional  Republicanism.”  He  died  in  Boston 
in  1820. 

Austin,  (Charles,)  a  son  of  Benjamin,  noticed  above, 
was  shot  in  the  streets  of  Boston  (1806)  in  an  attempt  to 
inflict  castigation  upon  one  who  had  attacked  his  father 
in  the  public  papers. 

Austin,  (James  Trecothic,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
writer,  son  of  Jonathan  L.  Austin,  born  in  Boston  in 
1784.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802,  was  advocate 
of  Suffolk  county  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts  from  1832  to  1843.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,”  and  other  works 
Died  at  Boston,  May  8,  1870. 

Austin,  (Jane,)  an  American  authoress,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1831.  Her  maiden  name  was  Good¬ 
win.  She  published  “Cipher,”  “Mrs.  Beauchamp 
Brown,”  “Nantucket  Scraps,”  and  other  novels,  besides 
some  volumes  of  fairy-tales.  Died  March  30,  1894. 

Aus'tin,  (John,)  an  English  w’riter,  born  in  Norfolk 
county  in  1613,  became  a  Roman  Catholic  about  1640, 
and  afterwards  resided  mostly  in  London.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “The  .Christian  Moderator;  or, 
Persecution  for  Religion  condemned,”  (1651,)  the  style 
of  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1669. 

See  Butler,  “  Historical  Memoirs  respecting  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  Catholics.” 

Austin,  (John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in  1790,  was 
author  of  “  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  determined,” 
(1832,)  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  philosophy  of  law  and  legislation  that 
has  been  produced  in  modern  times.  Died  in  1859. 

Austin,  (Jonathan  Loring,)  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Boston  in  1748.  In  1777  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
with  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Here  he 
remained  two  years  as  Franklin’s  secretary,  and  after¬ 
wards  spent  two  years  as  his  agent  in  England.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  Congress.  Died  in  1826. 

Austin,  (Moses,)  an  American  pioneer,  born  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  Connecticut,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  He  sold  his  property  in  1820,  and  pen¬ 
etrated  to  the  interior  of  Texas.  At  Bexar  he  forwarded 
to  the  Mexican  government  an  application  for  permission 
to  establish  in  that  country  an  American  colony  of  three 
hundred  families,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Missouri  for  settlers.  He  died  soon 
after  (June,  1821)  from  the  effect  of  the  hardships  to  which 

(2j^y=*See  Explanations,  p  23.) 
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ne  had  been  exposed.  His  application,  however,  was 
successful,  and  the  colony  was  established  by  his  son, 
Stephen  F.  Austin. 

Austin,  (Robert,)  an  English  clergyman,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  Parliament  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Alle¬ 
giance  not  impeached,”  etc.,  (1644.) 

Austin,  Saint.  See  Augustine,  Saint. 

Austin,  (Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  son  of  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1636;  died  in  1661. 

Austin.  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  president  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
1760.  He  graduated  at  Yale  with  distinguished  honours 
in  1783,  and,  after  studying  divinity,  preached  for  several 
years  in  Fair  Haven,  and  about  twenty-five  years  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1830. 

Austin,  (Rev.  Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1606.  His  principal  work  is  “Austin’s 
Urania,  or  the  Heavenly  Muse,”  (1629.) 

See  Wood,  “Athena:  Oxonienses.” 

Austin,  (Mrs.  Sarah,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
1 793>  was  distinguished  as  a  translator.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Taylor  family  of  Norwich,  and  became 
the  wife  of  John  Austin,  (q.  v.,)  the  jurist.  She  published 
“Characteristics  of  Goethe,”  (3  vols.,  1833,)  which  had 
great  success,  “  Considerations  on  National  Education,” 
“Sketches  of  Germany  from  1760  to  1814,”  and  other 
original  works.  She  also  made  excellent  translations  of 
Prince  Puckler-Muskau’s  “  Travels  in  England,”  and  of 
Ranke’s  “  Plistoiy  of  the  Popes,”  (3  vols.,  1840,)  of  which 
Macaulay  remarks,  “  It  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of 
the  accomplished  lady  who,  as  an  interpreter  between 
the  mind  of  Germany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already 
deserved  so  well  of  both  countries.”  (Review  of  Ranke’s 
“History  of  the  Popes.”)  Died  in  1867. 

See  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1867. 

Austin,  (Stephen  F.,)  the  founder  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  was  a  son  of  Moses  Austin,  noticed  above.  He 
explored  the'region  watered  by  the  Colorado  and  Brazos 
Rivers  in  1821,  and  conducted  from  New  Orleans  a  party 
of  emigrants,  who  settled  where  the  city  of  Austin  now 
stands.  About  the  end  of  1822  the  grant  made  to  his 
father  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Mexican  government. 
In  the  spring  of  1833  the  Texan  colonists  formed  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Mexican  con¬ 
federacy  ;  but  Austin,  who  visited  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
this  mission,  found  that  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
failed  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  Texan  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  was  detained  at  Mexico  as  a  prisoner  or  hos¬ 
tage  until  September,  1835.  About  that  time  the  Texans 
took  arms  to  drive  the  Mexicans  out  of  Texas,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Austin  commander-in-chief.  In  November,  1835, 
he  went  as  commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  liberation  of  Texas  from  the  Mexican  domi¬ 
nation,  and  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Texas  as  an 
independent  State.  Died  in  December,  1836. 

Austin,  (William,)  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  passion  of  Christ,  some 
prose  works  of  a  religious  character,  and  a  translation 
of  Cicero  on  “  Old  Age.”  Died  in  1633. 

Austin  or  Aus'ten,  (William,)  a  designer  and  en- 
raver,  who  lived  in  London  about  1750.  Views  ot 
uildings  in  Palmyra  and  Rome  are  his  most  noted 
works. 

Austin,  (William,)  an  English  physician  and  chemist 
of  high  reputation,  was  born  in  1753.  He  practised  at 
Oxford  and  in  London,  and  was  chosen  physician  to 
Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1786.  He  published 
a  “Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Component  Parts  of  the 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,”  (1791,)  and  wrote  several  papers 
on  gases.  Died  in  1793. 

Austin,  (William,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  in  1778,  rose  to  eminence  at  the  Boston  bar.  His 
principal  works  are  his  “  Letters  from  London,”  in  1802 
and  1803,  and  “Essay  on  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  in  1807.  Died  in  1841. 

Aus-tre-b$r'ta,  Saint,  born  in  Artois  in  633  a.d.^ 
was  related  to  the  royal  family.  She  died  in  704. 

Austregilde,  os't’r-zh&ld',  the  wife  of  Gontran,  King 
of  Burgundy,  notorious  for  her  crimes.  Died  in  560  a.d. 

Austremoine,  Saint,  s&N'tos't’r-mw&n',  [Lat.  Stre- 


mo'nius,]  the  first  Bishop  of  Auvergne,  converted  many 
pagans  in  Gaul  about  250  a.d. 

Autelli,  ow-tel'lee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  worker  in 
mosaic,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  said  to  be  a  curious  mosaic  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  Florence  upon  which  he  worked  sixteen  years. 

See  L>nzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Autelz,  des,  dA  zb'tSl',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  poet 
of  considerable  reputation  in  his  day,  but  of  no  great 
merit,  bdrn  in  Burgundy  in  1529.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1600. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Autenrieth,  von,  fon  ow'ten-reet', (Hermann  Fried 
rich,)  a  physician,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1799,  succeeded 
his  father  as  professor  of  anatomy  in  1835.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  one  “  On  the  Diseases  of  the 
Common  People  of  Great  Britain,”  (“  Ueber  die  Volks- 
krankheiten  in  Gross-Britannien,”  1824.)  Died  January 
9,  1874. 

Autenrieth,  von,  (Johann  Hermann  Ferdinand,) 
an  able  German  medical  writer  and  physiologist,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1772,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding. 
He  practised  about  one  year  (1794)  at  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  became  professor  of  anatomy,  etc.  at  Tu¬ 
bingen  in  1797.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  varied 
knowledge  and  powers  of  observation,  and  wrote  nume¬ 
rous  works,  the  principal  among  which  is  a  “Manual 
of  Human  Physiology,”  (“  Handbuch  der  empirischen 
menschlichen  Physiologic,”  3  parts,  1801-02.)  Died  at 
Tubingen  in  1835. 

Auteroche,(CHAPPE  d\)  See  Chappe  d’Auteroche. 

Autharia.  See  Antheric. 

Authon.  See  Auton. 

Authville  des  Amourettes,  d’,  dot'v&l'  da  zf"- 
moo'rSt',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French  tactician,  who 
published  several  works  on  military  subjects.  He  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1716,  and  died  there  in  1762. 

Autichamp,  d’,  do'te'shftN',  (Antoine  Joseph  Eu- 
ialie  de  Beaumont — uh'li'le'  deh  bb'miN',)  Count, 
born  in  1744,  was  a  brother  of  the  marquis  Jean  T.  Louis, 
noticed  below.  He  fought  for  the  American  cause  at 
Yorktown.  Died  in  1822. 

Autichamp,  d’,  (Charles,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1770,  was  a  royalist  chief  in  the  Vendean  war  of 
1793.  Died  in  1852. 

Autichamp,  d’,  (Charles,)  Seigneur  de  Miribel,  a 
French  officer,  entered  the  army  about  1640.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  Lerida  and  Lens.  Died  in  1692. 

Autichamp,  d’,  (Jean  TidCRfesE  Louis  de  Beau¬ 
mont — deh  bd'mdN',)  Marquis,  was  born  at  Angers,  of 
a  distinguished  French  family,  in  1738.  He  took  an  act¬ 
ive  part  in  the  royalist  cause  during  the  Revolution  until 
1797,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia, 
where  he  obtained  considerable  distinction.  Returning  to 
France  with  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  he  was  made  lieuten¬ 
ant-general,  and  governor  of  the  Louvre.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Dk  Courcelles,  “  Dictiounaire  historique  des  Gdndraux 
Fran^ais.” 

Au'to-cles,  [Avro/cA^f,]  an  Athenian  general  and 
orator,  commanded  in  Thrace  in  362  B.C. 

Au-toc'ra-tes  [A vroKpaTTjg]  of  Athens,  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  dramatic  poets. 

Autoin.  See  Alduin. 

Au-tol'y-cus,  [AtfroAwcof,]  a  Greek  mathematician, 
born  at  Pitane,  in  ifeolis,  lived  about  320  b.c.  He  taught 
mathematics  to  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus,  and  wrote 
two  extant  works,  “  On  the  Moving  Sphere,”  and  “  On 
the  Risings  and  Settings  of  the  Stars.” 

See  Schokll,  “  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Autolycus,  a  famous  thief  of  antiquity,  the  son  of 
Hermes.  (See  Sisyphus.) 

Au-tom'e-don,  [At iropeduv,]  the  name  of  a  poet  to 
whom  are  attributed  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Cyzicus,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nerva. 

Automne,  o'ton',  [Lat.  Autum'nus,]  (Bernard,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  near  Agen  about  1570.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  legal  works,  a  “  Commentary  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  ( Coutume)  of  Bordeaux.”  Died  in  1666. 

Auton,  Authon,  d’,  do't6N',  or  Autun,  o'tuN', 
written  also  Anton  and  D’ Anton,  (Jehan  or  Jean,)  a 
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French  poet  and  chronicler,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  about  1470.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  queen  of  Louis 
XII.,  through  whom  he  received  the  appointment  of 
chronicler  to  the  king.  His  “  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
Louis  XII.”  are  distinguished  for  their  truth  and  fidel¬ 
ity.  Died  in  1527. 

See  Goujet,  “  Biblioth&que  Frangaise.” 

Au-ton'o-e,  [Gr.  Avrovo?/,]  a  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  a  sister  of  Ino,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother 
of  Actaeon. 

Au-toph-ra-da'tes,  [Gr.  AvTocppa^arr/c,]  a  Persian 
general  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  III.  and  Darius  II. 
He  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  Satrap  of  Lydia, 
and  commanded  the  fleet  of  Darius  in  the  war  with  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  in  conjunction  with  Pharnabazus. 

Autran,  5'tRftN',  (Joseph,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1812.  He  produced  in  1838  “Sports  for 
the  Winds,”  (“Ludibria  Vends,”)  which  was  received 
vith  favour,  and  in  1848  “The  Daughter  of  ALschylus,” 
a  drama  in  five  acts,  which  shared  the  prize  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  with  the  “  Gabrielle”  of  Augier.  His  “  Poems  of 
the  Sea”  (1852)  are  admired.  Died  March  6,  1877. 

Autreau,  o'tRo',  (Jacques,)  a  French  artist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  respectable  both  as  a  painter 
and  dramatic  writer.  Plis  comedy  of  “  Port  &  l’Anglais” 
(1718)  was  eminently  successful.  Died  in  poverty,  at 
Paris,  in  1745,  aged  eighty-nine. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Autrey,  o'tRy,  (Henri  Jean  Baptiste  Fabry  do 
Moncault — ft'bRe'  deh  m6N'k5',)  Count,  born  in 
Paris  in  1723.  He  was  commander  of  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  of  Brittany ;  but  was  chiefly  noted  for  the  works 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  Encyclopedists,  (as  the 
infidel  philosophers  of  the  Frencn  Revolution  wer* 
called.)  Died  in  1777. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance  littiraire.” 

Autrive,  d’,  do'tR&v',  (Jacques  Franqois,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  violinist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Quentin  in  1758,  and  died  in  1824. 

Autroche,  d’,  do'tRosh',  (Claude  de  Loynes — d$h 
Iw&n,)  a  French  translator,  born  at  Orleans  in  1744.  He 
published  in  1804  a  metrical  version  of  Virgil’s  “  iEneid,” 
which  he  considered  an  improvement  on  the  original. 
He  proposed  to  give  an  edition  of  the  ALneid  such  as 
he  supposed  Virgil  would  have  written  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  make  it  perfect.  In  1808  he  produced  a 
mediocre  version  of  “  Paradise  Lost,  separated  {degagie) 
from  the  superfluous  parts  which  disfigure  it.”  Died  in 
1823. 

See  Qu&rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Au-tro'm-us  Fce'tus  was  consul  of  Rome  in  66  b.c., 
after  which  he  was  banished  as  an  accomplice  of  Catiline. 

Autumnua.  See  Automne. 

Autun.  See  Auton. 

Auvei,  a-oo-fta'ee,  or  Auveiyar,  iPoo-fta-ee-ir',  a 
Tamil  (South  Indian)  poetess,  of  uncertain  date,  said  to 
have  been  a  pariah,  and  the  sister  of  Tiruvalluvar,  (q.  v.) 
Her  extant  poems  have  high  merit,  and  have  won  her  the 
title  of  “  the  Sappho  of  Southern  India.” 

Auvergne,  o-vern',  [Fr.  pron.  o'v&Rn',]  (Bernard,) 
the  first  Count  of,  obtained  his  title  in  864.  He  joined 
the  league  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  877,  but  made  his 
peace  with  the  king  in  the  following  year,  and  afterwards 
rendered  distinguished  services  to  Louis  II.,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  guardian  to  his  son  Louis  III.  He  was 
failed  in  war  in  884. 

Auvergne,  d’,  dd'v&Rn',  (Antoine.)  a  French  ope¬ 
ratic  composer,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1713,  went 
to  Pans,  where  he  became  director  of  the  Opera.  Died 
in  1797. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Edward,)  an  English  historical  writer, 
born  in  the  island  of  Jersey  about  1660.  He  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  William  III.,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  wars 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  of  which  he  afterwards 
wrote  the  history.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses;”  Salmon,  “History  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Essex.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Guillaume,)  [Lat.  Guliel'mus  Ar- 
ver'nus  or  Alver'nus,]  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  born  at 
Aurillac  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  A 


doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  phi¬ 
losophical,  mathematical,  and  theological  studies,  having 
written  voluminously  on  the  last  subject.  His  chief 
work  is  a  treatise  on  “The  Universe,”  (“De  Universo.”) 
Died  in  1249. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Latour.)  See  Latour  d’Auvergne. 

Auvergne,  d\  (Martial,  mtR'se'tl',)  called  also 
Martial  of  Paris,  an  eminent  French  lawyer,  poet,  and 
wit,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1440.  Among  his  works 
maybe  mentioned  the  “  Decrees  of  Love,”  (“  Les  Arrests 
d’ Amour,”)  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  poetry,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  courts  of  Love  as 
established  in  that  age,  and  a  poem  entitled  “  Vigils  of 
the  Death  of  Charles  the  Seventh.”  Died  in  1508. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Auvergne,  d\  (Peyrols,  p^'roK,)  a  distinguished 
Provencal  poet,  many  of  whose  songs  are  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  and  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

See  Millot,  “Histoire  litt^raire  des  Troubadours;”  Sismondi, 
“De  la  Literature  du  Midi  de  l’Europe.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pierre,)  also  called  Petrus  de  Al- 
vernia  (or  Arvernia)  and  Petrus  de  Cros,  a  pupil 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  born  in  Auvergne  about  1250, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
and  theologians  of  his  day.  He  wrote  several  commen¬ 
taries  on  Aristotle’s  works,  was  a  socius  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris. 

See  Bul^e,  “Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pierre,)  written  also  Peyre  d’Aul- 
vergne,  a  famous  troubadour  of  Clermont,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  afterwards 
renounced  the  world  and  became  a  monk.  Pie  died,  it 
is  supposed,  about  1215. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Millot, 
“Histoire  litti-fraire  des  Troubadours.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated  French  scholar, 
who  became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1272. 
Died  probably  about  1300. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Th£ophile  Malo  Corret  de  la 
Tour.)  See  Latour  d’Auvergne. 

Auvigny,  d’,  do'v^n'ye',  (Jean  du  Castre  —  du 
ktst’R,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  in  Hainaut  about  1710, 
is  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  pleasure  no  less  than  to 
literature.  Among  his  works  are  “  Lives  of  Ulustrioys 
Men  of  France,”  (10  vols.,  1739-57,)  and  a  romance 
called  “Memoirs  of  Madame  dc  Barneveldt,”  (1732  cr 
1 735*)  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743. 

See  Mor£ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Auvity,  o've'te',  (Jean  Abraham,)  for  several  years 
a  surgeon  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris,  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  treating  the  diseases  of  children.  He 
wrote  several  medical  essays.  Died  in  1821. 

Auvray,  5'vRc/,  (F£lix,)  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  in  1800,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils 
of  Baron  Gros.  Died  in  1833. 

Auvray,  (Jean,)  a  French  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  but  whose  works  are  too  often  disfigured  by  in¬ 
delicate  allusions  and  coarseness  of  expression,  born 
about  1590;  died  in  1633.  Plis  “Sacred  Treasure” 
seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  his  productions. 

Auvray,  (Louis  Marie,)  a  French  colonel,  born  in 
1762,  was  prefect  of  La  Sarthe  from  1800  until  1814. 
He  published  “  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La 
Sarthe,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1833. 

Auvray,  (Philipp  Peter  Joseph,)  a  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1778 ;  died  in  1815. 

Auwera,  ow-^a'rd,  (Johann  Georg,)  an  artist  who 
was  educated  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  became  epurt- 
sculptor  in  Bi/aria,  resided  at  Wurzburg,  where  he  died 
in  1756. 

See  Jack,  ‘  Leben  und  Werke  der  Kiinstler  Bambergs.” 

Auxboeuff,  5'buf',  (Pierre,)  a  French  priest,  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  pulpit  orator,  lived  at  Paris  about  1400. 

Auxentius,  awk-sen'she-us,  [Fr.  Auxence,  ok'- 
s6nss',]  Bishop  of  Milan,  (Mediolanum,)  born  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  about  310  a.d.  He  was  at  first  an  Arian,  but 
afterwards  recanted,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  Valentinian  until  his  death  in  374. 

Aux-Epaules.  o'zk'poY,  [Lat.  De  Hu'meris,  Ad 

JrjT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Hu'meros,  or  De  Scap'ulis,]  a  French  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune  of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civil  wars  under  Charles  VII.,  and  served  for  a  time  in 
the  English  army.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Jean  Chartier,  “  Chronique,”  and  “  La  Mer  des  Histoires,” 
Lyons,  1512. 

Aux-ilT-us,  a  French  theologian,  lived  about  900,  and 
wrote  some  treatises  against  Pope  Sergius  III. 

Auxiron,  ok'se'riN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Baume-les-Dames  about  1680; 
'died  in  1760. 

Auxiron,  cT,  dok'se'riN',  (Claude  Francois  Joseph,) 
a  French  officer,  born  in  Besam^on  in  1728,  wrote  some 
works  on  the  best  method  of  supplying  Paris  with  water, 
and  one  (2  vols.  i2mo)  on  “  Government.”  Died  in  1778. 

Auxiron,  d’,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Besan5on  in  1736 ;  died  in  1800. 

Auzanet,  o'zirni',  (Barth6lemi,)  a  French  lawyer 
of  high  repute,  born  in  Paris  in  1591.  He  was  engaged 
with  De  Lamoignon  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  uniform 
system  of  laws  throughout  France,  which,  though  it 
failed  of  its  object,  produced  some  valuable  legal  works. 
Died  in  1673. 

See  Mor4ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Auziron,  5/ze/r6N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  engi¬ 
neer,  and  writer  on  political  economy,  born  at  Besanjon 
in  1728;  died  in  1778. 

Auzoles,  d’,  dd'zoF,  (Jacques,)  Lord  of  La  Peyre,  and 
author  of  several  works  on  Chronology  and  the  Biole,  was 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1571,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1642. 

See  Nic^ron,  “  M&noires.” 

Auzou,  5'zoo',  (Louis  Napoleon,)  a  nonconformist 
French  priest,  born  at  Versailles  in  1806,  was  a  disciple 
of  Abbe  Chitel,  founder  of the  “  French  Catholic  Church.” 
He  wrote  “  On  Sacerdotal  Usurpations,”  (1832,)  and  other 
works,  and  protested  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
In  1839  he  retracted  his  heterodox  opinions. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Auzout,  5'zoo',  (Adrien,)  an  able  French  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  instrument-maker,  born  at  Rouen,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  in  1666.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  movable 
wire  micrometer,  and  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Mi¬ 
crometer,”  (1667.)  “He  shares  with  Picard,”  says  Biot, 
“the  honour  of  having  applied  the  telescope  to  graduated 
instruments  or  quadrants.”  Died  at  Rome  about  1692. 

See  Delambre,  “Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  modeme;”  Con- 
IK5RCET,  “  Elloges.” 

Auzoux  or  Auzou,  5'zoo',  (Louis,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  the  department  of  Eure  in  1797.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  new  art  of  imitating  anatomical  preparations 
with  paste  or  pulp,  ( p&tc  de  carton ,)  which  becomes  hard 
when  it  dries.  He  gave  the  name  of  anatomic  clastique 
to  his  method,  which  is  considered  a  very  valuable  inven¬ 
tion.  Died  May  7,  1880. 

Av-a-lo'nl-us,  (Elvan,)  a  British  missionary,  who 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Bretons  in  the 
second  century. 

See  Godwin,  “De  Episcopiis  Anglicis;”  Mok£ri,  “Dictionnaire 
Historique.” 

Avalos,  ctf,  di-vi'l&s,  sometimes  written  Davalo 
(di-vi'lo)  by  the  Italians,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of 
Spanish  origin,  who  migrated  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Avalos,  d’,  (Alfonso,)  Marquis  of  Pescara,  an  officer 
and  friend  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  to  whom  he  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  in  his  war  against  the  French.  He 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  in  1495,  leaving  a  son 
Ferdinand,  who  was  a  famous  general. 

Avalos,  d’,  (Alfonso,)  Marquis  del  Vasto,  (written 
also  Del  Guasto,)  an  able  general,  born  at  Naples  in 
1502,  was  a  son  of  Inigo,  noticed  below,  and  a  first-cousin 
of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara.  He  entered  the  army  of 
Charles  V.  at  an  early  age,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Pavia  in  1525.  He  succeeded  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara  in  command  of  the  army  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  expedition  against  Tunis  in  1535  he 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  land-forces.  He  succeeded 
De  Leyva  as  captain-general  of  the  Imperial  forces  in 
Italy,  and  became  governor  of  Milan  in  1536  or  1537. 
He  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  French  undei 
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Conde,  at  Cerisoles,  in  1544.  Died  in  1546.  His  sonnets' 
and  Rime  are  commended. 

See  Botta,  “  Storia  d’ltalia  Vhrri,  “  Storia  di  Milano Bran- 
t6me,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Avalos,  d’,  (Costanza,)  a  distinguished  poetess, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  lived  about  1520.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi.  Her 
poetical  talents,  beauty,  and  virtue  are  highly  praised  by 
contemporary  writers. 

Avalos,  d’,  (Ferdinando,)  Marquis  of  Pescara,  [in 
French,  Le  Marquis  de  Pescaire,]  a  famous  general, 
born  at  Naples  about  1490,  was  a  son  of  Alfonso  the 
elder,  noticed  above.  About  1508  he  married  Vittoria 
Colonna,  a  poetess.  (See  Colonna,  Vittoria.)  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Ravenna  in  1512,  and 
appointed  general  of  the  infantry  in  Italy  by  Charles  V. 
about  1518.  In  1521  he  captured  Milan  from  Lautrec, 
and  in  1522  pillaged  Genoa  after  he  had  taken  it  by 
storm.  Pescara  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  invaded  Pro¬ 
vence  in  1524,  but  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  former 
formed  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  (1525,)  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  victory,  although 
he  was  not  nominally  the  first  in  command.  (See  Lan- 
noy,  and  Bourbon,  Due  de.)  Sismondi  says  Pescara 
Had  the  greatest  share  in  gaining  this  battle,  in  which  he 
was  wounded.  Lannoy  having  gone  to  Spain  with  the 
royal  captive,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Pescara. 
At  this  juncture,  several  Italian  princes  formed  a  secret 
league  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Italy,  and  attempted 
to  seduce  Pescara  into  the  project;  but  he  divulged  the 
secret  to  Charles  V.  Died  at  Milan,  in  November,  1525. 

See  Paolo  Giovio,  “La  Vita  di  Don  Ferrando  Davalo;”  Bran- 
t6me,  “  Vies  des  Hommes  illustres ;”  Giannone,  “  Storia  civile-, 
del  Regno  di  Napoli;”  Guicciardini,  “Istoria  d’ltalia;”  Botta,.  . 
“Storia  d’ltalia;”  Verri,  “  Storia  di  Milano.” 

Avalos,  d’,  (Inigo,)  Marquis  del  Vasto,  a  younger 
brother  of  Alfonso,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  noticed  above,, 
served  under  the  great  captain  Gonzalode  Cordova,  andi 
died  in  his  service  in  1503. 

Avalos,  de,  di  i-vi'16s,  (ISigo,)  a  Spanish  general,, 
who  was  a  constant  adherent  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon- 
Died  in  1481. 

Avalos,  de,  (Ruy  Lotez,)  father  of  the  preceding,, 
was  Grand  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  noted  warrior. 
Died  about  1427. 

A-van-cl'nus,  [Ger.  pron.  i-vint-see'ntis,]  (Nico~ 
laus,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Gratz^ 
Passau,  and  Vienna,  and  author  of  several  works  oiv 
biography,  criticism,  and  theology,  was  born  in  the  TyroB 
in  1612,  and  died  in  1685. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Avangon,  d’,  di'vflN'siN',  (Guillaume,)  Archbishop 
of  Embrun,  born  about  1 530,  was  a  violent  adversary  of 
the  Protestants.  Died  in  1600. 

Avantio.  See  Avanzi. 

Avantius, (Hieronymus.)  See  Avanzi,  (Girolamo.); 

Avanzi,  i-vin'zee,  or  Avantio,  i-vin'te-o,  [Lat. 
Avan'tius,]  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a  distinguished  Italians 
jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Rovigo  in  1549,  was  a  friend  off 
Torquato  Tasso.  He  resided  at  Padua  from  1606  until: 
his  death.  He  wrote  “II  Satiro,  Favola  pastorale,”  as 
drama,  (1587,)  “The  Glow-Worm,”  (“La  Lucciola,”  a< 
poem,  1627,)  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  which, 
remain  in  manuscript.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Mazzuchblli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Avanzi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  philologist  and  editor,, 
born  at  Verona  probably  about  1460.  He  assisted  Aldus- 
Manutius  in  preparing  the  works  of  Latin  authors  foi 
the  press,  and  was  rather  bold  and  unscrupulous  in  his. 
conjectural  emendation  of  texts.  Among  the  classics 
which  he  edited  were  Catullus,  (1493,)  Lucretius,  (1500,); 
and  the  Younger  Pliny,  (1504.)  He  was  living  in  1534. 

Avanzi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Fer 
rara  in  1655,  was  more  noted  for  the  number  than  the 
quality  of  his  productions.  Lanzi  says  that  he  seems  to* 
have  painted  against  time.  He  executed  figures,  land¬ 
scapes,  etc.  His  master-piece  is  the  “  Beheading  of  John- 
the  Baptist.”  Died  in  1718. 

Avanzi,  (Niccol6,)  a  distinguished  engraver  of  gems, 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Verona,  butt 
worked  mostly  at  Rome. 
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Avanzi,  d’,  di-viin'zee,  (Jacopo  di  Paolo,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Bologna  or  Padua.  He  worked 
at  Bologna  between  1370  and  1400.  In  his  youth  he 
painted  Madonnas  almost  exclusively.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  partnership  with  Simone  de’  Crocefissi.  His 
style  resembled  that  of  Giotto,  whom  he  surpassed  in 
attitude  and  expression.  The  frescos  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  San  Felice,  Padua,  in  1376  were  partly  restored 
in  1773  by  F.  Zanoni. 

Avanzini,  l-vln-zee'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  ma¬ 
thematician  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Gaino,  in 
Venetia,  in  1753.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Padua  about  1797.  Having  been  deprived  of  this 
place  by  the  political  events  of  1801,  he  was  restored  in 
1806.  He  was  chosen  in  1805  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute.  He  wrote  essays  on  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
and  a  “Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram,” 
<1815.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  liiografia  degli  ItaJiani  illustri.” 

Avanzini,  (Giustiniano,)  an  Italian  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Avanzini,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Piacenza;  died  in  1733. 

Avanzino,  il-v&n-zee'no,  a  painter  of  many  frescos  in 
the  churches  of  Rome,  born  at  Citt&  di  Castello  in  1552; 
died  in  1629. 

Avanzino,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Italian  physician 
of  Roveredo,  became  professor  at  Florence.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Vallisnieri,  and  defended  the  opinion  of  his 
master  respecting  the  origin  of  springs,  in  a  treatise, 
<1725.)  Died  in  1739. 

Avanzo.  See  Avanzi. 

Avanzo,  d\  di-vin'zo,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Avella,  July  3,  1811.  In  1851  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Calvi  and  Teano,  in  the  province 
of  Caserta,  and  in  1876  he  was  made  a  cardinal-priest 
He  was  an  eminent  orator.  Died  in  1884. 

Avaray,  d\  dt'vt'ri',  (Antoine  Louis,)  Due,  a 
French  officer,  born  in  1759,  chiefly  distinguished  for 
aiding  the  escape  of  Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.) 
from  Paris  in  June,  1791,  of  which  Louis  in  gratitude 
published  a  full  account  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Died  in  Madeira  (whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health)  in 
1811. 

Avaray,  d’,  (Claude  Antoine  de  B^siade — d?h 
b&'ze'td',)  Due,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1740.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  was  a  deputy 
in  the  States-General,  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly,  (1790,)  and  a  zealous  royalist.  He  only  escaped 
♦he  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Robespierre.  In  1814  he 
carried  the  address  of  the  Senate  to  Louis  XVIII.  Died 
in  1829. 

Avaray,  d\  (Claude  Th£ophile  de  B^siade,) 
Marquis,  a  French  general,  born  in  1655.  He  served  in 
several  campaigns  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  (1697,) 
and  became  mar^chal-de-camp  in  1702.  lie  commanded 
a  wing  with  great  success  at  the  battle  of  Almansa  in 
1707,  and  served  under  Villars  in  Flanders  in  1710-12. 
Died  in  1745. 

Avas,  i-v&s',  (R.  Moses  Judah,)  a  Jewish  theological 
writer  and  poet,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Avatar,  av'a-tih',  or  Avatftra,  av'a-tS'ra,  [from  avi, 
“  off,”  “away,”  “down,”  and  tara,  a  “  crossing  over”  or 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another,]  a  term  signifying 

descent”  or  “  transformation,”  applied  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology  to  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  principal  dei¬ 
ties,  particularly  of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu.  The 
avatars  of  Vishnu  are  especially  celebrated ;  they  are 
named  as  follows :  I.  Matsya,  the  “  Fish ;”  2.  Kurma, 
(kooRma,)  the  “Tortoise;”  3.  Varaha,  the  “Boar;”  4. 
Narasingha,  the  “  Man-Lion  ;”  C.  Va'mana,  (or  Wa'ma- 
na,)  the  “Dwarf;”  6.  Parasura'ma,  (called  in  the  com¬ 
mon  dialect  Pur'asooram';)  7.  Rama  Chandra  ;  8.  Krish¬ 
na  ;  9.  Booddha,  (Buddha;)  the  tenth,  which  is  yet  to  come, 
is  called  Kalki.  The  particular  Avatars  of  Vishnu  will 
be  treated  of  more  fully  under  their  respective  heads. 
(See  Matsya,  KOrma,  etc.) 

Avaux,  d’,  dft'vo',  a  violin-player  and  composer,  who 
lived  in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


^  Avaux,  d\  (Claude  de  Mesmes — d?h  mSm,) 
Count,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  diploma¬ 
tists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  about  1595. 
He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Venice  in  1627.  About  1643 
he  was  appointed  a  plenipotentiary  to  conduct  the  intri¬ 
cate  negotiations  required  to  terminate  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war.  He  passed  several  ensuing  years  at  the  Hague, 
at  Munster,  and  at  various  German  courts,  and  is  said 
to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers  by  his 
integrity.  Before  he  had  completed  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  In  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  (1648,)  he 
was  recalled  by  Mazarin,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  jealousy  of  Servien,  who  had  been  sent  as 
his  colleague.  He  died  in  1650.  He  left  diplomatic 
memoirs,  which  were  published  in  1674. 

See  Retz,  “M^moires;”  Flassan,  “  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic 
Franfaise.” 

Avaux,  d’,  (Jean  Antoine  de  Mesmes,)  Count,  a 
French  diplomatist,  born  in  1640,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  whose  talents  he  is  said  to  have  inherited. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Nymwegen,  (1678,)  after  which  he  was  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Holland  until  1688.  In  1689  he  was  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  James  II.  in  Ireland.  He  also  had  some 
agency  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (1697.)  Died  in  1709. 
The  “  Negotiations  of  Count  d’Avaux”  were  published 
in  6  vols.,  1753. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  especially  chap.  xii.  of 
voL  iii. ;  Saint-Simon,  “  M^moires.” 

Avaux,  d’f  (Jean  Antoine  de  Mesmes,)  Count,  a 
judge  and  academician,  born  in  Paris  in  1661,  was  a 

f rand-nephew  of  Claude,  noticed  above.  He  became 
rst  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1712,  and 
courageously  headed  that  Parliament  in  opposition  to 
several  measures  01  the  regency,  especially  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  schemes  of  Law  in  1718.  He  was  elected  in  1710 
to  the  French  Academy.  He  was  noted  for  his  bon- 
mots.  Died  in  1723. 

See  D’Alembert,  “  Histoire  des  Membres  de  PAcad^mie.” 

Avaux,  d’,  (Jean  Jacques  de  Mesmes,)  a  French 
judge,  born  in  1640,  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  Died  in  1688. 

Aved,  t'vSd',  (Jacques  Andr£  Joseph,)  a  successful 
French  portrait-painter,  born  at  Douay  in  1702,  was  a 
pupil  of  La  Belle.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris  in  1734,  soon  after  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  portrait-painter  to  the  king.  Among  his  works 
are  portraits  of  Mehemet-Effendi,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and 
Mirabeau.  He  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  representing  character.  Died  in  1 766. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Av'e-dik,  Patriarch  of  Armenia.  Having  persecuted 
or  offended  the  Catholics,  he  was  abducted  by  the  Jesuits 
about  1704,  and  imprisoned  at  Messina. 

Aveelen.  See  Avelen. 

Aveen,  i-van',  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  engraver,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  lived  about  1 700. 

Aveiro,  i-va'e-ro,  (Don  Jos6  de  Mascarenhas — 
d&  mSs-ki-r§n'yis,)  Duke  of,  a  Portuguese  nobleman  of 
infamous  character,  born  in  Lisbon  about  1710,  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  having  been  one  of  the  prime  actors  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  (Jose  I.)  in  1 758,  for  which 
he  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  property  confis¬ 
cated.  This  conspiracy  was  originated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
discontented  nobles  in  revenge  for  the  protection  which 
the  king  gave  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

See  Smith,  “Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,”  and  “(Ientl»- 
man’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1759. 

Aveis  or  Aveys,  a-vas'  or  a-vTs',  written  also  Avis, 
Sultan,  second  sovereign  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of 
Ilkhanian  princes.  He  became  sultan  in  1356.  He  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  benefactor  of  his  people  and  a  munifi¬ 
cent  patron  of  learning.  Died  in  1374. 

Av6-Lallemant,  t'va'  ltl'mftN',  (Eduard,)  a  German 
botanist,  of  French  descent,  born  in  1803.  He  was  for 
many  years  employed  in  the  Saint  Petersburg  Botanic 
Garden.  Died  at  Liibeck,  May  17,  1867. 

Ave-Lallemant,  (Friedrich  Christian  Benedikt,) 
a  German  author,  born  at  Liibeck,  May  23,  1809.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  and  was  a  lawyer  and  magistrate 
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at  Liibeck  from  1851  to  1868.  He  wrote  “Das  Deutsche 
Gaunerthum,”  (1858;  4th  vol.,  1862,)  in  which  are  inter¬ 
esting  studies  in  the  argot  of  German  criminals,  and  a 
history  of  crime  in  Germany.  He  also  wrote  several 
books  on  police-matters,  including  a  series  of  remarkable 
police  and  detective  stories. 

Av6-Lallemant,  (Robert  Christian  Berthold,)  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  July  25,  1812.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  and 
practised  his  profession  for  many  years  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
His  principal  works  are  “  Reise  durch  Brasilien,”  (1859- 
60,)  “  Wanderungen  durch  Paris,”  (1877,)  and  “Luiz  de 
Camoens,”  (1879.)  Died  October  10,  1884. 

Avelen,  van  den,  vin  den  I'veh-len,  or  Aveelen, 
i'va'len,  also  written  Aveele,  (Johan,)  a  Dutch  en¬ 
graver  of  moderate  ability,  worked  at  Stockholm  from 
1702  to  1712. 

Aveline,  iv'l^n',  (Antoine,)  a  French  engraver  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  about  1660.  He  engraved  many 
landscapes  and  views  of  cities.  Died  in  1712. 

Aveline,  (Francois  Antoine,)  an  engraver  of  me¬ 
diocre  abilities,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1718.  He  worked 
chiefly  for  the  booksellers.  Died  in  London  in  1762. 

Aveline,  (Jean,)  an  engraver,  born  in  Paris,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding. 

Aveline,  (Pierre,)  a  designer  and  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1710,  was  a  cousin  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
the  most  able  artist  of  the  family.  He  engraved  after 
Jordaens,  Watteau,  Teniers,  Rubens,  Albani,  and  his 
own  designs.  Died  about  1760. 

See  Basan,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Avellaneda,  d-vIl-yd-nS'Dd,  (Nicolas,)  a  statesman 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  born  October  1,  1836.  He 
studied  law  at  Cdrdoba  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1861 
was  made  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
in  Sarmiento’s  administration,  and  was  president  of  the 
republic  from  1874  to  1880.  Died  November  27,  1885. 

Avellaneda,  de,  d&  a.-vgl-yd-na'Dd,  (Alonso  Fer¬ 
nandez,)  the  assumed  name  of  a  Spanish  author  who 
in  1614  published  a  sequel  to  the  first  part  of  “Don 
Quixote,”  before  Cervantes  had  published  his  second 
part.  This  spurious  continuation,  entitled  “  Segundo 
Tomo  del  ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote,”  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Le  Sage,  (1704,)  and  into  English 
in  1805.  Avellaneda’s  work  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Cervantes,  but  has  some  literary  merit.  His  real  name 
is  not  known.  His  prologue  contains  a  scurrilous  attack 
on  Cervantes. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Avellaneda,  de,  (Don  Garcia — gaR-thee'd,)  Count 
of  Castrillo,  a  distinguished  Spanish  statesman,  born 
about  1600.  He  was  sent  by  Philip  IV.  as  viceroy  to 
Naples  in  1653.  During  his  administration  two  hundred 
thousand  people  are  said  to  have  died  of  plague  in  the 
city  alone  in  six  months.  Avellaneda  has  been  justly  cen¬ 
sured  for  the  inefficiency  of  his  measures  of  prevention. 

See  Giannone,  “Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Avellaneda,  de,  (Gertrudis  Gomes,)  a  popular 
Spanish  poetess,  born  in  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1816,  was 
a  daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  She  settled  at  Madrid 
about  1840,  and  published  a  volume  of  “Lyric  Poems” 
in  1841.  Her  tragedies,  “Alfonso  Munio,”  “  Principe  de 
Viana,”  and  “  Egilona,”  had  great  success.  She  was 
married  in  1846  to  Don  Pedro  Sabator,  who  died  the 
same  year.  She  afterwards  produced  two  poems,  “  The 
Cross,”  (“  La  Cruz,”)  and  the  “  Last  Accent  of  my  Harp,” 
and  several  dramas,  among  which  are  “  The  Glories  of 
Spain,”  (1850,)  “The  Flower-Girl,”  (“La  Hija  de  las 
Flores,”)  and  “La  Sonambula.”  Died  February  1,  1873. 

Avellani.  See  Avellont,  (Giuseppe.) 

Avellar,  de,  di  £-v£l-laR',  (Francisco  Gomes,)  a 
Portuguese  prelate,  born  in  1739,  became  Bishop  of  Al¬ 
garve  in  1 789.  He  merited  the  title  of  public  benefactor 
by  his  improvements  in  agriculture.  Died  in  1816. 

Avellino,  d-vgl-lee'no,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  antiquary  and  numismatist,  born  at  Naples  in  1788. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Naples  in  1815.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  director  of 


the  Museo  Borbonico.  He  wrote  many  treatises  o« 
medals  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1850. 

Avellino,  (Giulio,)  a  Sicilian  landscape-painter, 
called  II  Messinese,  (“  the  Messinese,”)  was  a  pupil  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  His  style  resembles  that  of  his  master, 
but  is  not  so  wild.  He  worked  at  Ferrara,  where  he  died 
about  1700. 

See  Lanzi,  “  Histcry  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avellino,  (Onofrio,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter  of  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits,  born  at  Naples  in  1674,  was  a  pupil  of 
Solimena.  He  was  especially  successful  in  portraits. 
He  worked  at  Naples  and  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1741.  Among  his  best  works  is  a  fresco  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paolo  in  Rome. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Avellone.  See  Avelloni. 

Avelloni,  d-v£l-lo'nee,  (Francesco,)  a  prolific  Italian 
dramatist,  born  at  Venice  in  1756.  His  first  play,  “  Giulio 
Assassino,”  was  performed  with  success  at  Naples.  He 
wrote  many  plays  which  were  brought  on  the  stage  of 
Naples  under  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Sangro,  who 
paid  him  eight  ducats  apiece.  He  was  most  successful  in 
the  sentimental  drama,  sometimes  called  the  “  lachry¬ 
mose.”  Among  his  works  are  the  “  Lantern  of  Epicte¬ 
tus,”  and  “  11  Sogno  d’Aristo,”  (“Aristo’s  Dream  ”)  Died 
at  Rome  in  1837. 

SeeTiPALDO,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Avelloni  or  Avellani,  d-v51-ld'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an 
Italian  poet  of  great  imagination,  born  at  Venice  in  1761. 
Among  his  works  is  “Padova  Riacquistata,”  (“Padua 
Recovered,”  1790.)  Died  at  Venice  in  1817. 

A'ven,  Da'ven,  Davent,  df'vfiN',  or  D’Avesnes, 
an  engraver,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  un¬ 
known.  He  engraved  on  copper  several  v/orks  of  Pri 
maticcio  and  Giulio  Romano. 

Avenant  See  Davenant. 

Av-e-na'ri-us,  (Johann,)  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Eger  in  1520.  His  German  name  was  Ilabermann,  (or 
Hafermann,  i.e.  “Oatman,”)  which,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  time,  he  changed  to  the  Latin  equivalent  Ave- 
iiarius.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  He 
published  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  (1568,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1590. 

Avenarius,  (Johann,)  a  Protestant  minister,  born  at 
Steinbach  in  1670.  He  preached  at  Berka  and  Gera, 
and  wrote  several  theological  and  musical  works,  among 
which  is  “  Evangelic  Doctrine,  or  Song-Sermons,” 
(“  Evangelische  Lehr,  oder  Lieder-Predigten,”  1729.) 
Died  at  Gera  in  1736. 

Avenarius,  (Johann,)  a  grandson  of  Tohann,  (1520 
-90,)  noticed  above,  was  professor  of  eloquence.  He 
wrote  “  Synopsis  CEconomica,”  and  other  works,  dated 
1608-28. 

Avenarius,  (Thomas,)  a  German  composer,  born 
near  Leipsic,  published  some  songs  in  1614. 

Avenbrugger.  See  Auenbrugger. 

Avendanno,  d-v£n-ddn'no,  (Pedro  Nu5ez — noon'- 
y£th,)  a  Spanish  jurist,  lived  about  1540. 

Avenel,  tv'nel',  (Georges,)  a  French  author,  born 
at  Beaumont,  in  Oise,  December  31,  1828.  In  1865  he 
published  “  Anacharsis  Clootz,”  a  singular  and  fantastical 
work,  and  in  1875  “  Lundis  Revolutionnaires,”  made  up 
of  historical  essays.  Died  at  Bougival,  July  I,  1876. 

Avenel,  (Paul,)  a  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born 
at  Chaumont,  October  9, 1823.  He  published  many  plays 
and  poems,  and  several  romances,  chiefly  historical. 

Avenelles,  des,  dd  zSv'n bV>  (Albin  or  Aubin,)  a. 
French  satirical  poet,  born  in  1480,  was  canon  of  Sois- 
sons.  He  translated  into  verse  the  “  Remede  d’ Amour” 
of  Aineas  Sylvius,  (Pius  II.) 

See  Goujet,  “  Biblioth&que  Franyaiae.” 

Avenelles,  des,  (Philippe,)  a  French  translator  of 
Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  (Paris,  1558.) 

Avenelles,  des,  (Pierre,)  an  advocate  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  chiefly  known  by  his  disclosure  of  the 
Amboise  conspiracy  (formed  in  1560  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde)  to  remove  the  Guise  family  from  about  the  per¬ 
son  ««£  Francis  II. 

Avenpace,  d'vdn-pd'thd,  Avempace,  d'vSm-pi'thi, 
Abenpace,  or  more  properly  Ibn-Bfijah,  Ib’n-M'jah* 
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( Aboo-Bekr  -  Moham'med-Ibn  -Y  ahy  a — y&h'hya.,) 
a  celebrated  Arabian  philosopher,  born  probably  at 
Saragossa.  He  practised  medicine  at  Seville,  which  he 
quitted  about  1120  a.d.  He  afterwards  became  vizier 
at  the  court  of  Fez,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1130.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Averroes, 
and  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Aristotle.  Avenpace 
wrote  treatises  on  philosophy,  metaphysics,  etc. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus;”  Casiri,  “Biblio¬ 
theca  Arabico-Hispana;”  Wustenfeld,  “  Geschichte  der  Arabischen 
Aerzte.” 

Avenport,  d\  d&v'en-port,  (Francis  Christopher,) 
an  English  monk,  born  at  Coventry  about  1598,  was 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  Died  in  1665. 

Av-en-ti'nus,  (or  H-vSn-tee'nus,)  (Johannes,)  a  histo¬ 
rian  of  much  merit,  whose  family  name  was  Thurmaier 
or  Thurnmaier,  was  born  at  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in 
1466.  Having  taught  eloquence,  etc.  at  Vienna  and  In- 
golstadt,  he  was  invited  to  Munich  in  1512,  and  became 
the  tutor  of  the  duke’s  sons.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Bavaria,”  (“  Annales  Boiorum,”  1554,)  which  was 
generally  esteemed,  and  highly  praised  by  Leibnitz.  The 
editor  of  this  work  suppressed  some  passages  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  Romish  Church,  which  were  restored  in  an 
edition  published  by  Cisner  in  1580.  Died  in  1534. 

See  J.  Ziegler,  “Vita  Aventini;”  D.  W.  Moller,  “Dissertatio 
de  J.  Aventino,”  1698. 

Av'?n-zo'ar,  written  also  Avenzohar  or  Aben- 
zohar,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  name  Ibn-Zohr,  (Tb’n 
z6hR,)  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician,  born  probably 
near  Seville,  Spain,  about  1075.  According  to  some 
modern  authorities,  he  was  a  Jew.  He  was  a  son  of  an 
eminent  physician  of  similar  name  who  wrote  several 
works  and  died  in  1130.  The  son  became  vizier  of  the 
Sultan  Abdel-Moomen.  Died  at  Seville  in  1162.  His 
principal  work,  commonly  called  “Teiseer,”  (“Teisir,” 
“Taisir,”  or  “Theizir,”)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  Arabian  physicians. 

See  Leo  Africanus,  “ De  Viris illustribus Fabricius,  “Biblio¬ 
theca  Graeca Casiri,  “  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana.” 

Avenzoar  the  Younger,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Seville  about  1 1 14,  was  a  distinguished  physician 
and  poet.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  physician  to 
the  Sultan  Abdel-Moomen,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  vizier.  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are 
not  extant.  Died  at  Morocco  about  1200.  By  Arabian 
writers  he  was  accounted  the  most  eminent  of  the  family. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Vetus.” 

Aver.  See  Auer. 

Aver,  S'ver,  (Johann  Paul,)  a  German  painter,  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1636  ;  died  in  1687. 

Averani,  H-vi-rl'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  eminent 
Italian  professor  and  classical  scholar,  born  at  Florence 
in  1645,  became  in  1676  professor  of  Greek,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  humanities,  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  and  antiquities.  His  lectures  on  Thucydides, 
Euripides,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Virgil  were  published  in 
three  volumes,  (1716.)  He  wrote  other  works,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Died  at  Pisa  in  1707. 

See  G.  Averani,  “Benedicti  Averani  Vita;”  Fabroni,  “Vitae 
Iulorum  doctrina  excellentium.  ” 

Averani,  (Giuseppe,)  a  celebrated  jurist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Florence  in  1662,  was  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  attainments  in  the  physical  sciences. 
He  became  in  1684  professor  of  law  at  risa,  where  he 
lectured  with  high  reputation  for  many  years.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “Discourse  on  the  Law  of  War 
and  Peace,”  (“Disputatio  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,”  1703,) 
and  “  Interpretations  of  Law,”  (“  Interpretationes  Juris,” 
1716—36.)  His  Latinity  is  admired  by  Italian  critics. 
Died  in  1738. 

it  See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium;”  Tipaldo, 
“  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittorid’ Italia." 

Averani,  (Niccol6,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  Italian  advocate  and  mathematician,  who  edited 
the  works  of  Gassendi,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1650  ; 
died  in  1727. 

Averara,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  fresco- 
painter,  born  at  Bergamo,  was  an  imitator  of  Titian. 


He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  painting  in¬ 
fants  and  landscape-backgrounds.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  he  died  in  1548. 

Averdy,  de  1\  deh  lJ'vgR'de',  called  also  Laverdi 
(Clement  Charles  Francois,)  a  French  statesman, 
born  in  Paris  about  1720,  was  made  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances  in  1763.  He  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  transit-duties  on  grain,  which  was  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  and  proposed  other  salutary  measures, 
but  was  soon  after  removed  from  office.  He  perished 
by  the  guillotine  in  1793. 

A'ver-ell,  also  written  Auerell,  (William,)  an 
English  pamphleteer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  a 
“Dial  for  Daintie  Darlings,”  (London,  1590,)  and  other 
works. 

A'ver-ill  or  A'ver-ell,  (William  W.,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1855.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  cav¬ 
alry  in  several  actions  fought  in  Virginia  in  1863.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  conducted  a  raid  into  South¬ 
western  Virginia  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  stores 
at  Salem.  He  served  under  Sigel  and  Hunter  in  West 
Virginia  in  1864.  He  died  in  1900. 

Averkam,  van,  v&n  a'ver-k&m',  written  also  Aver- 
kampen,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  landscape  and  marine 
painter,  born  at  Kampen  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  called  “  the  Mute  of  Kampen.”  His  his¬ 
tory  is  unknown.  His  drawings  are  more  prized  than 
his  pictures,  the  colours  of  which  have  been  injured  by 
time. 

Av'eroff,  (George,)  a  Greek  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  Metzovo,  Epirus,  in  1829.  He  acquired  great, 
wealth  in  business  in  Moscow  and  as  a  banker  in 
Alexandria.  He  gave  large  sums  to  public  charities, . 
education,  and  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in 
Greece,  and  rebuilt  in  marble  the  ancient  Stadium  of 
Athens,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  revived  in 
1896.  He  died  August  4,  1899. 

Averoldi,  J-vi-roBdee,  (Giulio  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Venice  in  1651,  became  a  resident  of 
Brescia.  He  formed  a  rich  collection  of  medals,  marbles, 
etc.,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  paintings  and  antiquities 
of  Brescia,  (1700.)  Died  in  1717. 

See  Brulliot,  “Dictionnaire  des  Monogrammes.” 

Averoni,  S-vi-ro'nee,  (Valentino,)  an  Italian  theo¬ 
logian,  a  native  of  Florence,  lived  between  1550  and 
1600. 

Averrhoes.  See  Averroes. 

Averroes ,*  ii-v£r'ro-£z,  or  A-ver'ro-is,  written  also 
Averois,  Averoys,  or  Averrhoes,  the  common  form 
of  the  name  of  Ibn-Roshd,  (Tb’n  rush’d,)  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Arabian  philosophers  and  physicians, 
was  born  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  probably  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Aven¬ 
pace  and  Avenzoar.  He  became  cadi  (judge)  at  Seville 
and  Cordova,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour  at  the 
court  of  Aboo-Yoosuf-Yakoob-Al-Mansoor-Billah,  at 
Morocco.  His  celebrity  as  a  writer  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  “  The  Commentator.”  He 
is  mentioned  by  Dante,  in  the  “Inferno,”  canto  iv.,  as 
“  Averrols  che  il  gran  comento  feo.”t 
His  works  are  extremely  numerous.  He  wrote  on  medi¬ 
cine,  theology,  law,  logic,  etc.  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He  died  at 
Morocco  in  1198.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  de¬ 
vout  believer  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  than  in  the 
religion  of  Mohammed.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  in  Italy  were  divided 
into  two  sects,  the  Averroists  and  the  Alexandrists. 

See  Leo  Africanus,  “De  Viris  illustribus;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Hispana  Vetus;”  Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy;” 
Tennemann,  “Geschichte  der  Philosophic;”  E.  Renan,  “Averrods 
et  Averroisme,”  1852;  Dr.  F.  Hoefer’s  article  on  Averroes,  in  the 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 


*  Chaucer,  after  Dante,  writes  the  name  Avhrrois.  (See  Pro)>»gue 
to  the  “  Canterbury  Tales.” 

t  “  Averrols  who  wrote  the  great  Commentary.” 


•e  as  k;  q  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  ;;  G,  H,  k ,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (jJ^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Aversa,  i-v^R'si,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Art  istrato,  in  Sicily.  He  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  several  cardinals  and  dukes,  and  gained  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  by  his  poems,  among  which  are 
“Piramo  e  Tisbe,”  an  idyl,  (1617,)  and  “The  Pilgrim,” 
(“II  Pellegrino,”  a  drama,  1641.)  He  translated  Vir¬ 
gil’s  “zEneid”  into  Sicilian  verse,  (1654-60.)  Died  in  1663. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

A'ver-y,  (Waitstill,)  an  American  lawyer  and  pa¬ 
triot,  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  near  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  removed  to  North  Carolina,  of  which 
State  he  became  attorney-general  in  1777.  Died  in  1821. 

Avesani,  1-vi-sii'nee,  (Gioachino,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Verona  in  1741,  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Verona  in  1775.  In  1807  he  published  a  volume  of 
elegant  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  (“Poesie  Italiane  e 
Latine.”)  Among  his  works  is  “The  Metamorphoses,” 
(“Le  Metamorfosi,”  a  poem,  1812.)  His  edition  of 
“Orlando  Furioso,”  in  which  the  licentious  passages 
are  suppressed,  appeared  in  1820.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Moschini,  “Della  Letteratura  Veneziana  del  Secolo  XVIII.” 

Avesbury,  (Robert  of.)  See  Robert  of  Aves- 
bury. 

Avesne,  d\  (Baudouin.)  See  Baudouin  d’Avesne. 

Avesne,  d’,  d£'v3n',  (Francois,)  a  French  fanatic  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  claimed  a  divine  mission 
for  himself,  and  made  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1660. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&noires.” 

Aveyro.  See  Aveiro. 

Avezac,  d’,  dtv'zik',  (Auguste  Genevieve  Valen¬ 
tin,)  nephew  of  Jean  Pierre  Valentin,  noticed  below,  was 
a  native  of  Saint  Domingo.  Having  settled  in  the  United 
States,  he  became  a  successful  lawyer,  and  in  1831  was 
appointed  charg^-d’affaires  to  the  Netherlands.  Died 
in  1850. 

Avezac,  d’,  (Jean  Pierre  Valentin,)  son  of  Pierre 
Valentin,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1756,  and  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  France  in  1790  to  oppose  the 
revolutionary  ideas  then  prevalent  Died  in  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo  in  1803. 

Avezac,  d’,  (Pierre  Valentin,)  a  French  lawyer, 
bom  at  Tarbes  in  1719,  emigrated  in  1748  to  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo,  where  he  became  a  planter  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  public  improvements. 
Died  in  1781. 

Avezac,  d’,  (Pierre  Valentin  Dominique  Julien,) 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Saint  Domingo  in  1769, 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  died  in  1831.  He 
translated  Scott’s  “Marmion”  into  French. 

Avezzana,  i-vSt-zi'ni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  pa¬ 
triot,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1797 ,  fought  in  the  repub¬ 
lican  campaigns  of  1821-23,  afterwards  served  in  Mexico 
under  Santa  Anna,  and  took  part  in  the  Italian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848.  He  died  in  1879. 

Aviani,  1-ve-H'nee,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  of 
architecture,  landscapes,  and  marine  views,  born  at 
Vicenza,  adorned  the  ceilings  of  several  churches  in  that 
city.  Some  of  his  works  contain  figures  painted  by 
Carpioni.  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Aviano,  d-ve-i'no,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Vicenza,  was,  according  to  Ginguene,  one  of  the  most 
successful  burlesque  poets  of  his  time.  He  published 
three  satirical  chapters,  (“Capitoli,”  1603,)  which  are 
praised  by  several  Italian  critics.  Died  about  1608. 

See  Mazzuchslli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

A-vi-a'nus,  (Flavius,)  a  Roman  poet,  who  is  often 
confounded  with  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  was  the  author 
of  numerous  fables  in  verse,  which  are  sometimes  printed 
with  those  of  ,/Esop.  His  date  is  uncertain.  He  proba¬ 
bly  lived  between  200  and  350  a.d. 

Aviau  du  Bois  de  Sanzay,  f've'o'  dii  bwi  deh 
sAn'zA',  (Charles  Franqois,)  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
noted  for  his  piety  and  benevolence,  was  born  in  1 736,  in 
the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  He  emigrated  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but,  returning  in  disguise,  visited  all  parts  of  his 
diocese,  at  great  personal  hazard.  Though  appointed 
archbishop  by  Napoleon,  he  sided  with  the  pope  in  his 


contests  with  the  French  emperor.  He  was  named  a 
peer  in  1815,  and  died  in  1826. 

See  ).  Tournon,  “Precis  de  la  Vie  de  Monseigneur  C.  F. 
d’Aviau,”  1829. 

Av'I-bus,  (Gasparo  Osello,  gis-pi'ro  o-sel'lo,  or 
Gas'par  ab  Osel'lo,)  an  Italian  engraver  of  Padua, 
lived  about  1560-80.  He  imitated  the  style  and  copied 
some  of  the  prints  of  Giorgio  Ghisi  surnamed  Manto- 

vano. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Avicebron,  &-ve-thi-bR6n',  (Solomon  Ibn  Gabi 
rol,)  a  Spanish  Jew  and  philosopher,  was  author  of  a 
work  called  “  Source  of  Life,”  (“  Fons  Vitae,”)  which  was 
often  noticed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas.  He  ap¬ 
plied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  to  the  Mosaic  doctrines. 
M.  Munck  has  recently  proved  the  identity  of  Avicebron 
with  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
religious  poet,  and  died  at  Malaga  in  1070. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Av-I-§en'na,  [It.  pron.  i-ve-ch£n'na ;  Fr.  Avicenne,* 
i've'sSnn',]  the  Latin  form  of  Ibn-Sin&,  Ib’n-see'ni, 
the  most  illustrious  of  Arabian  physicians,  born  at  Af- 
shena,  a  village  in  Bokhara,  980  a.d.  lie  was  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  precocity  as  well  as  activity  of  in¬ 
tellect.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  thorough  master  of 
Moslem  theology,  and  of  the  chief  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  science  then  cultivated,  including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid’s  elements,  and  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  before  he  was  sixteen.  At  this  age  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  of  natural  science,  and  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  writings  of  Aristotle.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  and  gifted 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  patronized  in  turn  by  several 
Mohammedan  princes,  among  whom  he  had  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases.  Although  he  applied  himself  intensely  to  study 
and  to  the  composition  of  his  numerous  works,  he  appears 
to  have  given  himself  with  scarcely  less  .ardour  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  the  ruin  of  his  constitution,  so  that 
it  was  said  of  him  that  his  philosophy  could  not  procure 
him  wisdom  nor  all  his  medical  skill  procure  him  health. 
He  died  in  1037,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  we  may  particularly  men¬ 
tion  his  “Rule”  or  “System  of  Medicine,”  (“Canon 
Medicina:,”)  a  great  work,  the  different  parts  of  which 
treat  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  the 
various  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject,  with  their  ap¬ 
propriate  remedies.  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  as  well  as  into 
Latin.  He  wrote  various  other  works,  including  a  book 
on  animals,  said  to  be  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of 
Aristotle’s  “  History  of  Animals,”  and  a  work  on  the 
“  Soul,”  (“  De  Anima ;”)  also  several  small  treatises  on 
alchemy  and  other  subjects.  No  man,  except  Aristotle 
and  Galen,  exercised  so  absolute  an  authority  in  science, 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  Avicenna.  For  five  centuries 
his  “  Canon”  was  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in 
the  schools  of  Europe. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan’s  “Biographical  Dictionary,”  published  by 
De  Slane,  Paris,  1842;  Freind,  “History  of  Physic ;”  Brucker, 
“History  of  Philosophy;”  Wustenfeld,  “  Geschichte  der  Ara- 
bisclien  Aerzte  ;”  S.  Klein,  “Dissertatio  de  Avicenna  medico,”  1846, 
Choulant,  “  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  alt  ere  Medicin;* 
Abulfaraj,  “Oriental  History;”  Abulfhda,  “Universal  History.’ 

A-vid'I-us  Cas'sl-us,  a  brave  and  able  Roman  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  Syria,  was  noted  for  his  extreme  severity 
as  a  disciplinarian.  He  commanded  under  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  the  army  which  defeated  the  Parthians  in  165  A.D., 
and  a  few  years  later  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria. 
Having  several  legions  under  his  command,  he  revolted 
in  175  a.d.  and  declared  himself  emperor.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia  east  of  Mount  Tau¬ 
rus.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  about  to  march  against  him, 
when  Avidius  was  killed  by  his  own  officers  in  175  A.D. 

A-vI-e'nus,  (Rufus  Festus,)  a  Roman  poet,  who 
probably  lived  about  400  a.d.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Italy,  and  to  have  been  a  pagan.  The 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  are 
a  Latin  paraphrase,  in  hexameters,  of  the  “  Periegesis” 
of  Dionysius,  a  translation  of  the  “Phenomena”  and 

*  Chaucer  writes  the  name  Avycen.  (See  the  “  Par doneres  Tale. ”1 
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*  Prognostica”  of  Aratus,  and  a  fragment  (seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  lines)  of  a  poem  called  “  The  Maritime 
Region,”  (“Ora  Maritima.”)  His  style  is  superior  to 
that  of  contemporary  writers. 

See  Wbrnsdorf,  “Poetae  Latini  minores.” 

Avigador,  d-ve-gd-dAR',  (Solomon  Ben  Abraham,) 
a  Jewish  philosopher  and  writer,  lived  about  1400. 

Avila,  de,  (Alfonso.)  See  Alphonsus  Abulensis. 

Avila,  de,  d<t  ji've-l&,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  por¬ 
trait-painter  of  Seville,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  His  portraits  were  celebrated  for  their 
fidelity. 

Avila,  de,  (Gil  Gonzalez,)  a  Spanish  biographer  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Avila  about  1577.  He  published  in 
1606  “  The  Antiquities  of  Salamanca,  with  the  Lives  of 
its  Bishops,”  and  in  1623  a  description  of  Madrid,  with 
the  lives  of  the  principal  natives,  in  his  “  Theatre  of  the 
Greatness  (or  “Glories”)  of  Madrid,”  (“Teatro  de  las 
Grandezas  de  Madrid.”)  His  chief  work,  “  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Theatre,”  (“  Teatro  eclesiastico,”  4  vols.,  1645-53,) 
giving  the  biographies  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  the  two  Castiles,  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
Died  in  1658. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Avila,  de,  (Hernando,)  was  painter  and  sculptor  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  appears  to  have  worked  chiefly 
in  Toledo,  where  about  1568  he  painted  two  altar-pieces, 
— a  “  John  the  Baptist”  and  an  “Adoration  of  the  Kings.” 
Died  about  1600. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Avila,  de,  (Juan,)  an  eloquent  and  zealous  Spanish 
preacher,  born  in  La  Mancha  about  1 500,  was  called  “  the 
Apostle  of  Andalusia,”  in  which  province  he  laboured 
with  success  as  home-missionary  for  twenty  years. 
Among  his  converts  were  Saint  Francisco  Borja  and 
Saint  Teresa  de  Jesus.  He  died  in  1569,  leaving,  be¬ 
sides  other  religious  works,  A  Spiritual  Letters,”  which 
were  translated  into  French  and  (partly)  into  English. 

See  Luis  de  MuSoz,  “Vida  de  Juan  de  Avila,”  1635. 

Avila,  de,  (Don  Sancho,)  a  Spanish  general,  born 
at  Avila  in  1 523.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition 
against  the  corsair  Dragut,  in  Africa,  in  1550.  He 
went  to  the  Netherlands  in  1567  with  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  of  whose  guard  he  was  then  commander.  It  was 
Avila  who  arrested  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorn  at 
Brussels.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Middelburg 
in  1574,  but  in  the  same  year  defeated  Ccfunt  Louis 
of  Nassau  at  Mook  or  Mookerheide.  In  1577  he  with¬ 
drew  with  his  army  from  the  Low  Countries  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Died  at  Lisbon  in 
1 583.  According  to  the  Dutch  historians,  he  was  as  cruel 
as  Alva. 

See  Brant6me,  “  Capitaines  Strangers;”  De  Thou,  “Histoire 
Universelle Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  ii. 

Avila  y  Zuniga,  de,  dk  jFve-H  e  thoon-yee'gl,  (Luis,) 
a  Spanish  historian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed.  He  was  ambassador  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Protestant  German  princes,  and  commanded 
the  Spanish  cavalry  at  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1552.  He 
wrote  “  Commentaries  of  the  War  of  Charles  V.  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Years  1546  and  1547,”  (1548,)  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  other  languages.  This  work 
has  been  praised  for  the  elegance  and  conciseness  of  its 
style,  but  is  considered  partial  by  some  judges.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  died  about  1560. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova ;”  Db  Thou, 
“  Histoire  Universelle.” 

Aviler,  jFve'li',  (Augustin  Charles,)  a  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1653,  studied  in  Rome,  with 
the  aid  of  a  pension  from  the  king.  Pie  worked  some 
time  with  Mansard,  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  erected 
several  fine  buildings  at  Carcassonne,  Nimes,  and  Tou¬ 
louse,  among  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse.  He  published  a  “Course  of  Architecture,” 
(1691,)  often  reprinted,  and  a  good 
the  Terms  of  Architecture,  Civil  and 
at  Montpellier  in  1700. 

See  Fontbnai,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Avis.  See  Aveis. 


“  Dictionary  of  all 
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Avisenna.  See  Avicenna. 

Av'l-spn,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  English  musician 
and  musical  critic,  born  about  1710,  passed  nearly  all 
his  life  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  was  church  or¬ 
ganist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  published 
an  ingenious  and  able  “  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,” 
(1752,)  which  displays  good  taste,  scholarship,  and  sound 
judgment.  It  was,  however,  severely  and  bitterly  criti¬ 
cised  by  Dr.  Hayes,  professor  of  music  at  Oxford.  Avi- 
son’s  reputation  as  a  composer  rests  chiefly  upon  hia 
concertos.  Died  in  1770. 

See  FAtis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Avisse,  t'vfess',  a  blind  French  versifier,  born  in  1772, 
became  professor  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Paris.  Died  in  1801.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1802. 

Avisse,  (Etienne  Francois,)  a  French  comic  poet, 
born  in  Paris  about  1694.  He  wrote  “The  Divorce,” 
and  other  comedies,  which  had  a  temporary  success. 
Died  in  1747. 

Avitabile,  i-ve-t<L'be-li,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  mission¬ 
ary,  died  at  Goa  in  1650. 

See  F.  Maggi,  “Vita  d’ Avitabile  Pietro.” 

Avitabile,  d’,  dd-ve-ti'be-li,  or  Avitable,  i-ve-t&'bl&, 
(Biasio  Magoli — mi-go'lee,)  an  Italian  writer  of  poetry 
and  biography,  lived  at  Naples  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Avitus.  See  Elagabalus. 

A-vi'tus,  (Al'cimus  Ecdiq'ius,)  Saint,  Bishop  of 
Vienne,  was  born  in  Auvergne  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  obtained  great  reputation  for  learning, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  bishop  about  490  a.d.  He 
was  a  zealous  adversary  of  Arianism,  from  which  he 
converted  Sigismund,  Prince  of  Burgundy.  He  wrote 
letters,  homilies,  and  other  works,  some  of  which  are 
lost.  Among  his  extant  works  is  a  poem,  or  series  of 
poems,  “On  the  Creation  of  the  World,”  “On  Original 
Sin,”  “  On  the  Deluge,”  (“  Diluvio  Mundi,”)  etc.  “  The 
analogy  of  these  two  poems,”  says  Guizot,  referring  to 
Milton’s  epic,  “  is  a  curious  literary  fact,  and  that  of  Saint 
Avitus  deserves  the  honour  of  being  compared  to  that 
of  Milton.”  Died  in  525. 

See  Ceillier,  “Auteurs  sacrds;”  Bollandus,  “Acta  Sanc¬ 
torum.” 

Avitus,  (Gallonius,)  a  governor  of  Thraoe  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian. 

Avitus,  (Julius,)  successively  governor  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Asia,  and  Cyprus,  which  appointments  he  held 
under  Seve'rus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Mcesa,  and  grandfather  of  the  emperors  Elagabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus. 

Avitus,  (Marcus  Mascilius,)  one  of  the  emperors 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Auvergne  about  400  A.D.  Before  his  accession 
to  the  empire  he  had  been  Prefect  of  Gaul,  and  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Huns  and 
Vandals.  On  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  latter,  and  the 
death  of  Maximus  in  455,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and 
after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months  was  deposed  by  Ricimer, 
and  appointed  Bishop  of  Placentia.  Died  in  457.  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

Avity,  d’,  dl've'te',  (Pierre,)  a  French  writer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Tournon  in  1573.  His  productions 
are  very  miscellaneous,  embracing  poetry,  history,  fiction, 
morals,  etc.;  but  his  greatest  work  appears  to  have  been 
“A  General  Description  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
Globe,  its  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Republics,” 
(ist  vol.,  1626.)  Died  in  1635. 

Avogadro,  i-vo-gi'dRo,  (Alberto,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Vercelli,  lived  at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  centurv. 

Avogadro,  (Camillo),  an  Italian  poet,  born  st  Milan ; 
died  in  1617. 

Avogadro,  not  Avogrado,  as  sometimes  spellea, 
(Girolamo,)  an  Italian  philologer,  jurist,  and  patron 
of  learning,  born  at  Brescia,  lived  between  1450  and 
1500. 

Avogadro,  (Giuseppe,)  Count  of  Casanova,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  nobleman,  born  at  Vercelli  in  1731.  He  wrote, 
several  treatises  on  rural  economy,  (1783-1810.)  Died 
in  1813. 
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Avogadro,  (Lucia,)  an  Italian  poetess  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  born  at  Bergamo.  She  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  praised  by  Tasso.  Died  about  1570. 

Avogadro,  (Ludovico,)  was  the  chief  of  a  band  which 
conspired  to  expel  the  French  from  Brescia  in  1512,  and 
was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Avogadro,  (Nestore  Dionigi,)  an  Italian  philolo¬ 
gist  and  friar  of  Novara,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  composed  a  Latin  Lexicon,  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  oldest  known  edi¬ 
tion  is  dated  1488. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Avogadro,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  consider¬ 
able  merit,  lived  in  Brescia  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  “The  Martyrdom  of  San  Crispino”  is 
called  his  master-piece. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avogadro  or  Avvocati,  £v-vo-k£'tee,  (Vincenzo 
Maria,)  an  Italian  writer  on  theology,  born  at  Palermo 
in  1702. 

Avogadro  diQuaregna,£-vo-g£'dRo  de  kw£-r£n'y£, 
(Amadeo,)  an  Italian  physicist,  born  June  9,  1776 .  He 
was  professor  of  physics  at  Turin,  and  published  “  Fisica 
de’  Corpi  ponderabili,”  (1837-41.)  From  him  “  Avoga- 
dro’s  law”  in  chemical  physics  takes  its  name.  This 
important  hypothesis  was  enunciated  in  1811.  Died 
July  9,  1856. 

Avogaro  or  Avogari,  (Azzoni  Rambaldo.)  See 
Azzoni  Avogari. 

Avolo,  i'vo-lo,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  wrote  “  On  the  Causes  of  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy,”  (“  De  Causis  Sympathise  et  Antipathiae,” 
1580.) 

Avondano,  i-von-di'no,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  composer,  lived  at  Naples  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Avont,  van,  van  i'vont'  or  f'viN',  (Pieter,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  painter  and  etcher  of  Antwerp,  flourished  about  1650. 
He  painted  landscapes  with  figures  from  sacred  history 
or  from  mythology.  His  pictures  and  etchings  are  scarce 
and  highly  prized 

See  Huber,  “  Manuel  des  Amateurs Heinecken,  “  Diction- 
naire  des  Artistes.” 

Avosani,  £-vo-s£'nee,  (Orfeo,  oR-fa'o,)  an  Italian 
organist  and  composer  of  sacred  music  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Avost,  d’,  dt'vo',  (J£rome,)  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Brittany  in  1558  or  ’59,  had  an  office  in  the  household 
of  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  He  translated  into 
French  the  “Jerusalem  Delivered”  of  Tasso,  and  other 
works,  and  wrote  some  original  verses. 

Avrigny,  d’,  di'vRfen'ye',  (Charles  Joseph  Lceil- 
lard — luh'yiR',)  a  French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in 
the  island  of  Martinique  about  1760,  lived  mostly  in 
Paris.  He  wrote  several  operas  and  vaudevilles,  which 
jvere  moderately  successful,  and  in  1801  an  elegant  and 
vigorous  “  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
British  Power  in  India.”  His  poem  on  “  The  Departure 
of  La  Perouse,”  (1807,)  and  his  tragedy  of  “Joan  of 
Arc,”  (1819,)  are  highly  commended.  He  was  a  censor 
of  the  press  under  the  empire.  Died  in  1823. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Avrigny,  d’,  (Hyacinthe  Robillard — ro'be'yiR',)  a 
French  Jesuit,  and  a  historian  of  high  and  merited  repu¬ 
tation,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1675.  By  his  impartial  and 
candid  statements  of  the  actions  of  the  Jesuits,  he  in¬ 
curred  the  censure  of  his  superiors,  who  mutilated  his 
writings.  His  grief  on  this  account  is  said  to  have  has¬ 
tened  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Alen5on  in  1719.  His 
chief  work  is  “  Memoirs  contributory  to  a  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Europe  from  1600  to  1716,”  (4vols.,  1725,)  which 
we  have  only  in  a  mutilated  state. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique;”  Le  Long,  “Biblio- 
tfj&que  Historique.” 

Avril,  S'vrM'  or  i'vRe'ye,  (Jean  Jacques,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Loudun  in  1752  ;  died  in  1839. 

Avril,  (Jean  Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1744,  was  a  pupil  of  J.  G.  Wille.  His 
numerous  works  are  executed  with  much  taste  and  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  Among  his  best  plates  are  “V;rginia  and 


Icilius,”  after  Lebarbier,  “The  Family  of  Darius,”  afte/ 
Lebrun,  and  several  after  Rubens  and  N.  Poussin.  Died 
in  1832. 

See  Huber,  “Manuel  des  Amateurs.” 

Avril,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1 771,  was  an  able  engraver.  He 
obtained  in  1810  a  gold  medal  for  a  plate  of  “The  Woman 
of  Cana,”  after  Drouais.  Died  in  1831. 

Avril,  (Philippe,)  a  French  Jesuit,  who  Li  1685  made 
an  effort  to  go  by  land  to  China  as  a  missionary.  Having 
reached  Astrachan,  he  encountered  some  obstacle,  and 
resolved  to  try  another  route  through  Russia.  He  per* 
formed  his  journey  as  far  as  Moscow ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  farther.  Having 
returned  to  France,  he  published  “Travels  in  various 
States  of  Europe  and  Asia,”  (1692,)  a  work  of  some 
value. 

Avrillon,  i'vRe'yiN',  (Jean  Baptiste  £lie,)  an  elo¬ 
quent  French  monk,  and  voluminous  author  of  religious 
works,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1652,  and  died  in  1729. 

Avrillot,  t'vRe'yo',  (Barbe,)  or  Madame  Acarie— 
t'kt're',  a  French  devotee,  called  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites  in  France,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1565. 
Died  in  1618. 

See  Tronson  de  Chenevi&re,  “Vie  de  Barbe  Avrillot.” 

Avvocati.  See  Avogadro,  (Vincenzo  Maria.) 

Avy,  i've',  (Antoine  Sylvain,)  Baron,  a  French 
general,  born  in  1776,  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in  1814.. 

Avycen.  See  Avicenna. 

Awbrey,  (William.)  See  Aubrey. 

Awdeley,  (John.)  See  Audley. 

Awdeley,  (Thomas.)  See  Audley,  (Thomas.) 

Awhadi  (i'wi-dee')  of  Maragha,  a  Persian  poet,  ot 
the  Soofee  (Sfifi)  sect,  was  the  author  of  “  Jam-i-Jam,” 
a  mystical  work  treating  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Soofees, 
which  is  still  extant.  Died  at  Ispahan  in  1297. 

Axajacatl,  i-Hi-Hi-ki'tl,  sometimes  written  Axa- 
jatl,  emperor  of  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs,  was  the  fathei 
of  the  celebrated  Montezuma.  He  reigned  about  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  added  a  number  of  provinces  to  the 
empire.  Died  about  1477. 

Axehielm,  £x'S-hy£lm,  (Joannes,)  a  Swedish  anti- 
quary,  born  at  Norrkjoping  in#i6o8,  became  assessor  at 
the  superior  court  of  law  at  Abo  in  1637.  He  left  in 
manuscript  several  treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Sweden. 
Died  in  1692. 

Axel.  See  Absalon. 

Axel,  ik'sel,  (Isaac,)  a  Swede,  who  was  secretary  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  morality, 
(1662.) 

Axelson,  ik'sel-son',  (Iver,  ee'ver,)  a  Dane,  who  re¬ 
nounced  allegiance  to  Denmark  in  1453,  and  reigned 
over  the  island  of  Gothland.  He  delivered  that  island 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  about  1467. 

Axelt,  ik'sglt,  or  Atzelt,  it'silt,  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  engraver  of  portraits,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1654. 

Axen,  ik'sen,  (Petrus,)  a  German  philologist  and 
lawyer,  born  at  Hu*um,  in  Sleswick,  in  1635.  He  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  Galeazzi  Gualdi’s  “  History  of  the  Peace 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  IV.,”  (1667,)  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  Phaedri  Fabulae  ^Esopicae,”  (1671.)  Died  in  1707. 

Ax-I-o-nl'cus,  [’A ijioviKog,]  an  Athenian  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  about  ^80  B.C. 

Ax-i-o'the-a,  [’A ^lodea,]  a  Greek  woman  who  lived 
about  300  b.c.  and  came  to  Athens  disguised  in  male 
apparel  to  attend  the  lectures  cf  Plato. 

Axmann,  iks'min,  (Joseph,)  an  Austrian  engraver, 
born  at  Brunn  in  1793.  He  illustrated  various  works, 
chiefly  those  of  Schiller  and  Stolberg. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ax'on,  (William  Edward  Armytage,)  an  English 
author,  born  in  Manchester  in  1846,  was  from  1861  to  1874 
connected  with  the  Manchester  Free  Library.  He  wrote 
many  papers  on  bibliography,  etc.,  besides  a  “  Hand-Book 
of  the  Public  Libraries  of  Manchester  and  Salford,” 
“  Folk-Speech  of  Lancashire,”  (1870,)  “The  Mechanic’s 
Friend,”  “  Exotica,”  trifles  in  verse  from  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  “  Shadows  of  Old  Manchester,”  etc. 

Ax'tel,  (Daniel,)  Colonel,  was  an  adherent  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  civil  war,  and  served  under  Cromwell  in 
Ireland.  He  was  executed  by  the  royalists  in  1660. 
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Axtelmayer,  &ks'tel-mrer,  (Stanislaus  Reinhard,) 
a  German  natural  philosopher,  who  lived  about  1700- 
25,  and  wrote  on  various  subjects. 

Ax'tl-us,  or  Axt,  &kst,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  who  graduated  in  1670.  He  published 
a  “Treatise  on  Coniferous  Trees  and  their  Products,” 
(1679,)  and  other  works. 

Axtman,  ikst'min,  (Leopold,)  a  clever  Austrian 
painter  of  animals,  born  at  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  in  1700. 
He  settled  in  Prague,  where  he  died  in  1748.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  painting  dogs  and  horses. 

See  Jack,  “Leben  und  Werke  der  Kunstler  Bambergs.” 

Axular,  ik'sii'lfR',  (Pierre,)  a  French  writer  in  the 
Basque  language,  was  born  in  Gascony.  He  became 
parish  priest  of  Sare,  and  published  in  1642  a  popular 
treatise  “  On  Repentance,”  which  is  called  the  most  re¬ 
markable  work  ever  written  in  the  Basque  language. 

See  Augustin  Chaho,  “Voyage  en  Navarre,”  Paris,  1836;  Lar- 
ramkndi,  “  Diccionario  trilingue  del  Castellano,  Bascuence  y  Latin,” 
*745- 

Ayala,  S-yi'li,  (Sebastiano,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  born 
in  Sicily  in  1744,  was  a  friend  of  Metastasio,  of  whom  he 
wrote  a  biography.  He  was  once  minister  from  the  re¬ 
public  of  Ragusa  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  edited  the 
posthumous  works  of  Metastasio,  (3  vols.,  1785,)  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution, 
(1792,)  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Faults  of  the  Dictionary 
della  Crusca.”  Died  in  1817. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Ayala,  de,  d&  3,-yi'li,  (Balthasar,)  a  learned  writer 
of  Spanish  extraction,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1548. 
He  was  judge-advocate  of  the  army  of  Philip  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “  Upon  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  War  and  Military  Discipline,”  (“De  Jure  et 
Officiis  Bellicis  et  Disciplina  Militari,”  1582,)  which  is 
said  to  be  the  first  that  systematically  reduced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war  to  legitimate  rules. 
Died  in  1584. 

See  Foppens,  “  Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Ayala,  de,  (Barnab£,)  a  Spanish  painter  of  Seville. 
Died  about  1670. 

Ayala,  de,  (Diego  Lopez,)  a  canon  of  Toledo,  lived 
/  In  the  sixteenth  century.  He  made  elegant  Spanish 
versions  of  the  “Philocopo”  of  Boccaccio,  and  of  the 
•‘Arcadia”  of  Sannazar,  (1547.) 

Ayala,  de,  (Juan  Interian  —  £n-t&-re-3.n',)  [Lat. 
Joan'nes  Interamnen'sis  Ajalas'us,]  a  Spanish  poet 
and  prose  writer,  born  about  1656,  was  professor  of  He¬ 
brew  and  theology  at  Salamanca.  His  best  works  are 
Latin  poems,  “Opuscula  Poetica,”  (1723,)  which  are 
praised  for  their  grace  and  elegance,  and  the  “  Learned 
Christian  Painter,”  (“  Pictor  Christianus  Eruditus,” 
1730,)  a  treatise  on  the  errors  which  painters  often 
commit  in  the  representation  of  religious  subjects. 
He  wrote  many  letters  to  Emanuel  Marti,  which  are 
published  with  those  of  his  correspondent.  Died  in 
1730- 

See  Mayans,  “  Specimen  Bibliothecas  Hispano-Majansianas.” 

Ayala,  de,  (Pedro  Lopez,)  the  most  popular  of  the 
early  Spanish  historians,  was  born  in  Murcia  in  1332. 
He  fought  for  Henry  de  Trastamarre  at  the  battle  of 
Nagera,  (1367,)  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  council 
of  King  Henry  (Enrique)  of  Castile,  and  filled  the 
office  of  high  cnancellor  in  the  reign  of  John  1.  His 
chief  work  is  a  “  History  of  Castile,”  (“  Cronicas  de  los 
Reyes  de  Castilla,  Don  Pedro,  Don  Enrique  n.,  Don 
Juan  I.  y  Don  Enrique  III.,”  1495,)  which  is  highly 
esteemea  for  fidelity.  He  was  probably  the  most  learned 
Spaniard  of  his  time.  He  translated  Livy’s  History,  and 
other  works,  into  Spanish.  Died  in  1407. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus;”  Lopez  de 
Ayala,  “Cronicas;”  Sanchez,  “  Coleccion  de  Poesias  Castellanas.*' 

Aybar,  I-baR',  (Ximenes  Pedro,)  a  Spanish  painter 
who  lived  at  Calatayud  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Francisco 
Ximenes. 

Aybek.  See  Aibek. 

Aycard,  ^kfR',  (Marie,)  a  French  novelist,  was 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1794.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  novels  entitled  “  Flora,”  “  Marie  de  Man- 


cini,”  (1830,)  and  “The  Count  of  Horn,”  (1834.)  Died 
in  1859. 

Ayer,  a'er,  (Peter,)  a  soldier  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Shakers,  was  born  in  1760,  in  Canterbury,  New 
Hampshire ;  died  in  1857. 

Ayeshah  or  Aieshah,  a'e-shah  or  I'e-shah,  [Ger 
spelling,  Aischah  or  Ayeschah,]  the  daughter  of  Aboo- 
Bekr,  and  favourite  wife  of  Mohammed,  to  whom  she 
was  married  when  only  nine  years  of  age.  In  the  events 
that  took  place  after  his  death  she  bore  a  conspicuous 
part, — particularly  against  the  caliph  Othman,  and  after¬ 
wards  Alee,  whom  she  resisted  in  arms,  but  by  whom 
she  was  finally  subdued.  She  was  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion  by  all  Moslems.  Died  at  Medina  in  677. 

See  Irving,  “Mahomet  and  his  Successors;”  Ockley,  “History 
of  the  Saracens.” 

Aylesbury  or  Ailesbury,  alz'ber-e,  (Frances,)  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  noticed  below,  was  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  grandmother  of  Queens  Mary 
and  Anne. 

Aylesbury  or  Ailesbury,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  mathematician  and  patron  of  learning,  was  born  in 
London  in  1576.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests 
and  master  of  the  mint,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1627. 
He  patronized  Thomas  Hariot,  and  welcomed  to  his 
table  all  men  of  science,  some  of  whom  received  pen¬ 
sions  from  his  private  income.  Having  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause  in  the  civil  war,  he  went  into  exile  in  1649. 
Died  at  Breda  in  1657. 

See  Wood,  “  Fasti  Oxonienses ;”  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Aylesbury,  (William,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Westminster  about  1612,  became  tutor  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  By  the  order  of  Charles  I.,  he 
translated  (with  the  aid  of  Sir  C.  Cotterell)  Davila’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,”  (1647.)  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where 
he  died  in  1657. 

See  Wood,  “Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Aylett,  a'let,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  born  about 
1580,  obtained  the  office  of  master  in  chancery.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1622  a  volume  of  four  poems,  entitled  “Peace 
with  her  four  Garders,”  “Susanna,”  “Thrift’s  Equip¬ 
age,”  and  “Joseph  or  Pharaoh’s  Favourite.”  Among 
his  other  works  are  “  Divine  and  Moral  Speculations,” 

(1654.) 

Ayliffe,  a'lif,  (John,)  a  learned  English  jurist  and 
civilian,  was  born  at  Pember,  Hants,  in  1676,  and  be¬ 
came  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  published 
in  1714  “The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,”  (2  vols.)  He  manifested  his  hostility  to 
the  Romish  Church  in  his  “  Supplement  to  the  Canons 
and  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (1726.) 
In  1732  he  published  “  The  Law  of  Pawns,”  and  in  1734 
“A  New  Pandect  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law.”  Died  No¬ 
vember  5,  1732. 

Aylini,  I-lee'nee,  or  Ailino,  I-lee'no,  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  historian,  lived  between  1350  and  1400. 

Ay  lion,  de,  di  Il-ydn',  (Lucas  Vasquez,)  a  Spaniard, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  inducing  the  men  of  Narvaez  to  desert  to 
Cortez,  and  was  among  the  first  to  land  on  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  (now)  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  off  Indians  for  slaves.  He  formed  a  settlement  m 
South  Carolina,  (which  was  afterwards  abandoned,)  where 
he  died  in  1526. 

Aylmer,  al'mer,  called  also  El'mer,  (John,)  an 
English  bishop,  born  at  Tilney,  in  Norfolk,  in  1521.  Soon 
after  he  left  college,  he  became  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  expressed  her  opinion  of  him  in  these  terms  :  “  He 
teaches  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure¬ 
ments  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  whiles 
I  am  with  him.”  He  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  lived 
in  exile  on  the  continent  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  In 
1 559  he  published  an  “  Harborowe  (harborough)  foi 
faithful  and  true  Subjects  against  the  late-blown  Blast, 
in  answer  to  John  Knox’s  “Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.”  He  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  London  in  1576,  after  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  intolerance  and  persecution  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Catholics.  Died  in  1594. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  g,  h,  yl, guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  t-h  as  in  this.  (2£sT”See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Ayl'mer,  (Matthew,)  Lord,  born  probably  in  Ire¬ 
land  about  1643,  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1692,  after  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
In  1709  he  was  appointed  lord  commissioner  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  admiral,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  1710,  but  reinstated 
in  1714.  In  1718  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  as 
Lord  Aylmer,  Baron  of  Balrath.  Died  in  1720. 

Ayloffe,  a'lof,  (Sir  Joseph,)  a  distinguished  antiquary, 
born  in  Sussex,  England,  about  1708.  He  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1731,  and  became  audi¬ 
tor-general  of  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  in 
1750.  His  chief  work  is  “Calendars  of  the  Ancient 
Charters,  and  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Rolls,  now  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Tower  of  London,”  (1772.)  He  contrib¬ 
uted  some  papers  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
edited  several  works,  among  which  was  Leland’s  “  Col¬ 
lectanea,”  (6  vols.,  1770.)  Died  in  1781. 

See  Thomson’s  “History  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Ayl'ward,  (Theodore,)  an  English  composer  of 
music,  was  organist  of  Saint  George’s  chapel,  Windsor. 
Died  in  1801. 

Aymar.  See  Ademar. 

Aymar,  i'mfR',  (Jacques,)  a  successful  French  im¬ 
postor,  who  was  born  a  peasant  in  1662.  He  professed, 
by  his  skill  in  divination,  to  discover  hidden  treasures, 
mines,  and  even  the  guilt  of  suspected  persons.  He 
obtained  a  wonderful  degree  of  credence, — even  scientific 
men  maintaining  controversies  as  to  the  source  of  his 
marvellous  powers.  After  several  years  of  successful 
imposture,  he  finally  confessed  the  fraud. 

Aymard,  ^'mtR',  (Antoine,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Lezignan,  in  Aude,  in  1773,  became  a  colonel  in 
1807,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  from  1808  to 
1812.  Having  been  made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1813, 
he  adhered  to  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
commanded  the  troops  which,  after  a  severe  fight,  sup¬ 
pressed  an  insurrection  at  Lyons  in  1834.  Died  in  1861. 

Aymar  Rivault.  See  Rivault. 

Ayme,  XxnY,  (Jean  Jacques,)  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Job  Ayme,  a  French  advocate,  born  at  Monte- 
limart  in  1752,  took  an  active  partin  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  escaped  the  guillotine  only  by  the  fall  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1795,  but  was  banished  to  Guiana  in 
1798,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  royalist.  On  his  return 
he  received  an  appointment  from  Napoleon,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  Guiana.  Died  in  1818. 

Ayme,  (Job.)  See  Aym£,  (Jean  Jacques.) 

Aymd  de  Chatillon.  See  Aym£  de  Varenne. 

Ayme  de  Varenne,  (or  Varranne,)  XmY  deh  vf'- 
rSn',  (or  vSrTSn',)  sometimes  called  Ayme  de  Chatil¬ 
lon,  (deh  sht'te'yftN',)  a  French  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Romance 
of  Florimont.” 

Aymon,  Aimon,  a'mon,  [Fr.  pron.  jt'mbN',]  written 
also  Haimon,  Count  of  Ardennes,  and  his  four  sons 
Alard,  Regnaud,  (Rinaldo  or  Renaud,)  Richard,  (or 
Richardet,)  and  Guichard,  (or  Guiscard,)  (“les  quatre 
fils  Aymon,”)  were  celebrated  characters  in  the  romances 
and  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
had  a  real  existence.  Rinaldo  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  Ariosto’s  great  poem. 

See  Ferrario,  “Storia  ed  Analisi  degli  antichi  Romanzi.” 

Ay'mon,  [in  Italian  Aimone,  I-mo'ni,]  Count  of 
Savoy,  was  born  in  1291.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  France  in  the  war  against  Edward  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  created  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  introduced  other 
reforms  calculated  to  maintain  a  pure  administration  of 
justice.  Died  in  1343. 

Aymon,  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born 

in  Dauphine.  He  turned  Protestant  about  1700,  after 
which,  it  is  said,  he  stole  some  manuscripts  from  the 
royal  library  of  Paris  and  fled  to  Holland.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  satirical  “Tableau  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,”  (1707,)  and  “Acts  of  all  the  National  Synods 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,”  (1710.) 

Aynes,  &'n£s',  (Franqois  David,)  a  French  littira • 
teur ,  born  at  Lyons  in  1766,  published  a  “Universal 
Dictionary  of  Geography,”  (3  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1827 

Aynsworth,  (Henry.)  See  Ainsworth. 


Ayo  or  Ai’o,  1'yo,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  in  641  a.d. 

Ayolas,  de,  d&  i-yo'lis,  or  dAyolas,  di-yo'Hs 
(Juan,)  a  Spanish  adventurer,  who  sailed  with  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  in  1534,  on  a  voyage  of  conquest  and  discov¬ 
ery  to  the  La  Plata.  Mendoza,  having  been  disabled  by 
disease  in  1536,  deputed  his  command  to  Ayolas,  who 
ascended  the  Paraguay  to  Asuncion,  where  he  defeated 
a  body  of  natives  and  remained  six  months.  Leaving  a 
garrison  at  Asuncion,  he  ascended  the  river  about  eighty 
leagues,  and  then  marched  westward  by  land  with  two 
hundred  Spaniards.  He  never  returned.  According  to 
the  report  of  an  Indian,  Ayolas  and  his  men  were  de- 
coyed  into  a  morass  and  killed  by  the  Payagos. 

See  Southey,  “History  of  Brazil,”  and  Herrera,  “Histori* 
general.” 

Ayraultor  Airault,  J/ror,  [Lat.  vEro'dius,]  (Pierre,) 
a  French  jurist,  born  at  Angers  in  1536.  He  practised 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  with  a  high  reputation,  and 
wrote,  besides  other  legal  works,  a  treatise  “  On  the 
Paternal  Authority,”  (“  De  Patrio  Jure,”  1593,)  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  his  son  Rene  having  joined  the  Jesu¬ 
its  against  his  father’s  will;  also  “On  the  Judicial  Order 
and  Instruction  employed  by  the  Ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  Public  Accusations,”  (“De  l’Ordre  et  Instruc¬ 
tion  judiciaire  dont  les  anciens  Grecs  et  Romains  ont 
use  en  Accusations  publiques,”  1575.)  Died  in  1601. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  c^lebres  Jurisconsultes ;”  “ Vita 
Petri  TErodii,”  by  his  grandson,  Gillbs  Manage,  1675. 

Ayrault,  (Ren£,)  a  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1567,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1644. 

AyrenhofF,  von,  fon  I'r$n-hof',  (Cornelius  Her¬ 
mann,)  a  German  dramatic  poet  of  decided  talent,  was 
born  in  Vienna  in  1733,  and  died  there  in  1819.  He  took 
the  French  dramas  as  his  models.  His  most  successful 
works  w'ere  comedies ;  but  they  are  now  little  known. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutcnant-field-marshal  in  the 
army  in  1 794. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  published  in  1810,  and  Wolff,  “Ency- 
klopadie  der  Deutschen  Nationallitteratur.” 

Ayrer,  i'rer,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a  German 
medical  writer,  lived  about  1600. 

Ayrer,  (Emanuel  Wilhelm,)  a  German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1647;  died  in  1690. 

Ayrer,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a  German  jurist,  born  in 
Meiningen  in  1702.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  author  of  many  legal  treatises.  Died  in 
1774- 

Ayrer  or  Eyer,  I'er,  (Jacob,)  a  German  dramatic 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  practised  as  a  notary  and  advocate  at  Nu¬ 
remberg.  Little  else  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
wrote  sixty-six  dramas  for  his  own  amusement,  the 
earliest  of  which  are  dated  about  1585.  They  display 
great  dramatic  power,  but  are  little  more  than  stories  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  without  unity  of  action  or  of  time. 
Died  about  1605. 

Ayres,  (Alfred.)  See  Osmun. 

Ayres,  (Howard,)  scientist,  was  born  at  Olympia, 
Washington,  May  21,  1861;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1883,  and  Freiberg,  Germany,  1885.  He  was 
director  of  Lake  Laboratory,  1889-93;  instructor 
in  the  Marine  Laboratory,  Wood’s  Iioll,  1889;  in¬ 
structor  in  zoology  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges; 
professor  of  biology  in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
1894-99,  and  president  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  after  July  1,  1899.  His  writings  include  “The 
Vertebrate  Ear”  and  other  works  and  papers  on  ani¬ 
mal  morphology. 

Ayres,  (Philip,)  an  English  writer  who  flourished 
between  1650  and  1700.  He  was  the  author  of  “Em¬ 
blems  of  Love,”  (1683,)  “  Lyric  Poems,”  (1687,)  and  other 
works. 

Ayrmann,  iR'inin,  (Christoph  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar,  born  at  Leipsic  about  1695,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Giessen  in  1721,  and  began  severa 
historical  works,  but  finished  nothing.  He  edited  Vel 
leius  Paterculus,  Florus,  Eutropius,  Caesar,  Suetonius 
Justin,  and  Terence.  Died  in  1747. 
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Ayrton,  Jr'tqn,  (Edmund,)  an  English  composer  of 
cathedral  music,  was  born  at  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  in  1734. 
He  was  appointed  vicar-choral  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral 
about  1765,  and  master  of  the  children  of  the  royal 
chapels  in  1780.  His  compositions  are  highly  com¬ 
mended.  Died  in  1808. 

Ayrton,  (William  Edwards,)  an  English  en¬ 
gineer,  was  born  at  London  in  1847,  and  served  as 
professor  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering  of 
Japan,  1873-79.  Here  he  founded  the  pioneer  course 
of  instruction  in  electrical  engineering.  In  1879  he 
became  professor  of  applied  physics  at  the  London 
Institute.  He  wrote  much  on  electrical  subjects, 
made  many  inventions,  and  is  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  text-book  “  Practical  Electricity.” 

Ayscough,  (Anne.)  See  Askew. 

Ayscough,  as'ku,  (?)  (Francis,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  entered  Oxford  in  1717.  He  was  preceptor  to 
George  III.  before  his  accession,  and  became  Dean  of 
Bristol.  He  married  a  sister  of  George,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton.  Died  about  1766. 

Ayscough,  (Sir  George.)  See  Ayscue. 

Ayscough,  (George  Edward,)  a  son  of  Francis, 
noticed  above,  edited  the  works  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  in  1774,  and  published  “Semiramis,”  a  tragedy,  in 
1776.  Died  in  1779. 

Ayscough,  (Samuel,)  an  Englishman,  noted  as  a 
maker  of  indexes,  was  born  about  1745.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Museum  in  1785, 
of  the  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  published  a  good 
catalogue  in  17252.  He  made  indexes  for  the  “Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,”  (56  vols.,  1731-86,)  for  the  “  Remark¬ 
able  Passages  and  Words  of  Shakspeare,”  (1790,)  and 
for  other  works.  Died  in  1804. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1805. 

Ayscue,  as'ku,  written  also  Ayscough,  Ascough, 
or  Askew,  (Sir  George,)  a  distinguished  English  ad¬ 
miral,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  officer 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  adhered 
to  the  Parliament  when,  in  July,  1648,  the  greater  part 
of  the  navy  revolted  and  went  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  for  his  fidelity  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  in  1649.  He  conveyed  Cromwell’s  army  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  that  year,  and  took  Barbadoes  from  the  royalists 
about  the  end  of  1651.  He  commanded  in  an  indecisive 
battle  against  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter,  near  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  1652,  a  few  months  after  which  he  resigned, 
or  was  dismissed.  In  1665  he  led  a  squadron  in  the 
battle  which  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  gained  over  the  Dutch, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  As  admiral  of 
the  blue,  he  took  part  in  a  great  battle  in  June,  1666,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch  after  his  ship  had  struck 
on  a  sand-bank.  This  was  the  last  action  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  British  Admirals Charnock,  “  Bio- 
graphia  Naval  is.”  1794;  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Ayta,  I'll,  or  Aytta,  It'ti,  (Ulrich  Viger  van 
Zuichm — ve-haiR'  vln  zoiKm,)  usually  called  Vig'll-us 
Zui'chemus,  an  eminent  Dutch  jurist  and  statesman, 
of  Spanish  extraction,  was  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1 507. 
He  lectured  on  the  Institutes  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  became  very  popular  as  a  teacher.  He  was  appointed 
an  imperial  senator  in  1543,  and  president  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  council  of  the  Netherlands  in  1549.  In  the  contest 
which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces,  he  adhered  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  opposed 
some  of  the  violent  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  His 
M  Commentaries  on  Ten  Titles  of  the  Institutes,”  relating 
to  wills,  (1534,)  were  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  very 
highest  authority.  According  to  Motley,  he  was  crafty, 
plausible,  adroit,  and  pusillanimous.  He  died  at  Brus¬ 
sels  in  1577. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  c^l&bres  Jurisconsultes Motley, 
“  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vols.  1.  and  li. ;  Foppens,  “  Bibliotheca 
Belgica.” 

Ay'ton  or  Aytoun,  a'tqn,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  Scottish 
poet,  born  at  Kinaldie,  Fifeshire,  in  1570.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  I.,  (1603,)  he  complimented  that  king  in  a 
Latin  poem,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  offices 
of  private  secretary  to  the  queen  and  master  of  requests. 


He  wrote  other  Latin  poems,  and  some  in  the  vernacu* 
lar,  which  were  admired  by  Burns.  Died  in  1638. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ay'toun,  (William  Edmondstoune,)  an  eminent 
British  critic  and  poet,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1813,  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Professor  John  Wilson.  In  1831  he  gained 
a  prize  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  his  poem  of 
“Judith.”  Having  studied  law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1840.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1845.  “  His  literary  connec¬ 

tion,”  says  “Blackwood”  for  April,  1868,  “with  Maga,* 
became  so  intimate  and  so  well  known  that  common 
repute  attributed  the  editorship  to  him,  as  it  had  to  his 
father-in-law,  Professor  Wilson, — in  either  case  without 
foundation.”  His  nom  de  plume  was  Augustus  Dun 
shunner.  In  the  year  1849  he  published  “  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems,”  which  reached  the 
tenth  edition  in  1857.  “  A  volume  of  verse,”  says  the 

“  Quarterly  Review,”  “  which  shows  that  Scotland  has  yet 
a  poet.  Full  of  the  true  fire,  it  now  stirs  and  swells  like 
a  trumpet  tone,  now  sinks  in  cadences  sad  and  wild  as 
the  wail  of  a  Highland  dirge.”  Among  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  works  are  “Bothwell,  a  Poem,”  (1856,)  and  a 
parody  on  certain  poets  of  the  spasmodic  school,  entitled 
“Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  T.  Percy  Jones,” 
(first  published  in  1854.)  In  a  later  volume,  with  the 
last-named  work  are  included  Aytoun’s  “  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads.”  Died  in  1865. 

See  “Memoir  of  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,"  by  Tk*odorb 
Martin  ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1868. 

Ayyub  or  Ayyoub.  See  Aiyoob. 

Ayyubiah.  See  Aiyoob ites. 

Ayyubites  or  Ayyoubites.  See  Aiyoob  ites. 

Azcld  Kk&n,  i-zSd'  Kin,  an  Afghan  chief,  who  served 
under  Nadir  Sh&h.  Six  years  after  the  death  of  that 
conqueror,  (in  1753,)  he  became  a  powerful  competi¬ 
tor  for  the  throne  of  Persia  with  Kareem  (Karim)  Khan, 
whom  he  at  one  time  nearly  drove  from  his  kingdom  ; 
but,  being  afterwards  surprised  in  a  mountain-pass,  his 
army  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Kareem.  He 
at  first  fled  to  Georgia,  but  afterwards  returned,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Kareem,  was  not  only 
pardoned,  but  admitted  to  his  intimate  friendship. 

Azad-ud-Daulah,  2/zad  (or  uz'ad)  dod  dow'lah, 
second  prince  of  the  Deelamee  (Dilami)  dynasty,  who 
ruled  over  the  western  part  of  Persia  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  a  mild  and  beneficent  sovereign,  who  fos¬ 
tered  letters  and  promoted  public  improvements.  Died 
in  983. 

Az&iri  (H-zI're)  of  Rai,  a  Persian  poet,  who  lived 
about  1000  A.D.,  at  the  court  of  Mahmood  of  Gazna,  (or 
Ghiznee.) 

Azais,  t'zf^ss',  (Pierre  Hyacinthe,)  a  French 
philosopher,  born  at  Soreze  in  1766,  was  a  son  of 
Pierre  Hyacinthe,  noticed  below.  Having  written  against 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  condemned  to 
deportation,  but  escaped  by  concealing  himself.  Under 
the  empire  he  was  inspector  of  books  at  Nancy.  His 
favourite  study  was  the  doctrine  of  compensations,  on 
which  he  published  a  work,  “The  Compensations  in 
Human  Destinies,”  (1809.)  In  1812  he  published  a  larger 
work,  called  “  Systeme  universel,”  8  vols.  Died  in  1845. 

See  J.  Guadet,  “  Notice  sur  Azais,”  prefixed  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  “Compensations,”  and  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n4rale.” 

Aza'is,  (Pierre  Hyacinthe,)  a  French  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1743;  died  in  1793. 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Azambuja,  de,  d&  i-zitm-boo'zhS,  (J0A0  Esteves,) 
a  Portuguese  prelate,  became  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  in 
1402,  and  afterwards  cardinal.  Died  in  1415. 

Azambuza,  de,  d&  d-zJm-boo'zi,  (Diogo,)  an  able 
and  humane  Portuguese  commander,  was  sent  out  in 
1481  by  Joao  II.  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

See  Marmol,  “Description  g&idrale  de  l’Afrique.” 

Azanza,  de,  d k  i-thJn'thi,  (Miguel  Jos£,)  an  able 
Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Navarre  (Navarra)  in  1746, 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1793-  He  was  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  from  1796  to  1799,  and  governed  that  colony 


*  Another  name  for  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 
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with  unusual  equity.  In  March,  1808,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  finance  by  Ferdinand  VII.  As  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  to  which  the  king  committed  the 
government  on  his  departure  to  Bayonne,  Azanza  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  favoured  the  French  partj.  He  was  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Indies  and  minister  of  justice  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  (1809-13,)  and  followed  him  into  exile.  Died 
at  Bordeaux  in  1826. 

See  Alison,  “History  of  Europe;”  Southey,  “History  of  the 
Peninsular  War.” 

Azara,  de,  di  i-thi'ri,  (Don  Felix,)  a  Spanish  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  near  Balbastro,  in  Aragon,  in  1746.  He  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers, 
when  in  1780  he  was  sent  to  South  America  to  survey 
the  disputed  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions.  He  remained  there  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  he  prepared  a  map  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Paraguay  and  studied  the  natural  history  of  those 
regions.  Amidst  his  arduous  labours  he  was  greatly 
hindered  and  harassed  by  jealous  and  ignorant  officials. 
An  account  of  his  observations  on  the  mammalia  and 
birds  of  Paraguay  was  published  in  French  in  1801.  He 
published,  in  Spanish,  “  Observations  on  the  Quadrupeds, 
Reptiles,  and  Birds  of  Paraguay  and  La  Plata,”  (5  vols., 
Madrid,  1802.)  These  works  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
as  an  original  observer.  His  “Travels  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  with  notes  by  Cuvier,  were  published  in  French 
(4  vols.,  1809)  by  Walckenaer,  at  the  request  of  the 
author.  Percival  Hunter  translated  into  English  the 
volume  of  his  Spanish  work  which  treats  of  the  quadru¬ 
peds  of  Paraguay,  etc.,  (1836.)  Died  in  Aragon  in  1811. 

See  Walckenaer,  “  Notice  sur  F.  Azara,”  prefixed  to  the  “  Voy¬ 
age  dans  l’Ain^rique  M^ridionale P.  Hunter,  “  Natural  History, 
■etc.” 

Azara,  de,  (Don  Jostf  Nicolas,)  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  as  a  writer,  diplomatist,  and 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  was  born  at  Barbunales, 
near  Balbastro,  in  1731.  He  succeeded  Grimaldi  as 
ambassador  at  Rome  in  1785,  before  which  date  he  had 
for  some  years  performed  the  functions  of  that  office 
without  the  title.  He  acquired  great  influence  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  he  remained  until  1798.  He  pa¬ 
tronized  many  artists,  especially  Raphael  Mengs,  of  whom 
he  wrote  an  entertaining  biography,  (1780.)  In  1790  he 
produced  an  elegant  Spanish  version  of  Middleton’s 
“  Life  of  Cicero.”  He  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador 
about  1800,  and  died  there  in  January,  1804. 

See  Bourgoing,  “Notice  historique  sur  le  Chevalier  d’ Azara,” 
1804;  Sempere  y  Guarinos,  “Biblioteca  Espanola.” 

Azaree  or  Azari,  i'zi-ree,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet 
of  the  Soofee  sect,  was  the  author  of  many  religious 
works.  Died  in  146c. 

Azariah.  See  Abednego. 

Az-a-rFah,  [Heb.  a  king  of  Judah,  succeeded 

his  father  Amaziah.  (See  II.  Kings  xiv.  21,  22.) 

Azariah  di  Rossi,  i-zi-ree'i  de  ros'see,  (or  De 
Ru'beis,)  a  very  learned  Jewish  rabbi  and  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Mantua.  He  displayed 
a  spirit  of  liberal  criticism  in  his  work  called  “  The  Light 
of  the  Eyes,”  (1574,)  which  treats  on  history,  chronology, 
etc.,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  Christian  scholars. 

Azarias,  Brother.  See  Mullany. 

Azario,  id-zi're-o,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  chronicler, 
born  at  Novara  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  compiled  a  chronicle  of  Lombardy  from 
1250  to  1362,  called  “Book  of  Achievements  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,”  (“  Liber  Gestorum  in  Lombardia.”) 

Azeezee  or  Azizi,  i-zee'zee,  a  Turkish  statesman, 
historian,  and  poet,  born  at  Constantinople  about  1590; 
died  in  1657. 

Azeglio,  d’,  aid-zil'yo,  (Cesare,)  Marquis,  born  at 
Turin  in  1763,  served  in  the  army  against  the  French, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1792.  About  1815 
he  was  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  Rome. 
He  founded  in  1822  a  journal  called  the.  “Friend  of 
Italy,”  (“Amico  d’ltalia,”)  which  he  edited  until  1829. 
Died  in  1830. 

Azeglio,  d’,  (Massimo  Taparelli — ti-pi-rel'lee,) 
Marquis,  an  illustrious  Italian  statesman,  author,  and 
artist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Turin  about 
1800.  He  passed  about  eight  years  (1821-29)  at  Rome, 


and  gained  distinction  as  a  painter  of  landscapes,  etc. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  author  Man- 
zoni,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  a  popular  romance, 
“Ettore  Fieramosco,”  (1833,)  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Italians.  His  historical  romance 
“Niccold  di  Lapi”  (1841)  had  also  a  great  success,  and 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  Italian  patriotism.  He  mani¬ 
fested  his  liberal  principles  in  a  political  treatise  called 
“The  Late  Events  in  the  Romagna,”  (1846.)  In  1848 
he  took  arms  against  the  Austrians,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Vicenza.  In  May,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  (prime  minister)  by  Victor  Em 
manuel.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cavour  in  1852.  Hi* 
policy  was  too  moderate  or  conservative  to  satisfy  the 
zealous  republicans.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “  M.  Azeglio  prima  et  dopo  la  Guerra  della  Indipendenza,” 
Turin,  1850;  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon “Gentleman’* 
Magazine”  for  March,  1866. 

Azelt.  See  Axelt. 

Az'e-mar'  (or  AzT-mar')  le  Noir — l$h  nwir,  a 
Proven5al  troubadour,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

Azemar,  i'zi'mir',  (Franqois  Bazile,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Cabannes  in  1776,  was  killed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gross  Drebnitz  in  1813. 

Azevedo.  See  Acevedo  and  Acebedo. 

Azevedo,  (Felix  Alvares.)  See  Acevedo. 

Azevedo,  i-zi-va'do,  (J0A0,)  a  Portuguese  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Santarem  in  1665  ;  died  in  1746. 

Azevedo,  (Luiz,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  and  linguist, 
born  at  Chaves  in  1573,  educated  at  Goa,  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Abyssinia,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and 
where  he  died  in  1634.  He  spoke  fluently  the  Geez  and 
Amharic  dialects,  into  which  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  and  other  works. 

Azevedo,  i-thi-va'Do,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  physician, 
born  in  the  Canaries,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plague, 

(1589-) 

Azevedo,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  medical  writer,  who 
lived  about  1720. 

Azevedo,  de,  di  i-thi-va'Do,  (Alonso,)  a  Spanish 
lawyer  and  legal  writer,  died  in  his  native  city  of  Plasen- 
cia  m  1598. 

Azevedo,  de,  (  Alonso,)  a  Spanish  poet,  who  pub¬ 
lished  at  Rome,  in  1615,  a  poem  entitled  the  “Creation 
of  the  World.” 

Azevedo,  de,  di  i-zi-va'do,  (Angela,)  a  Portuguese 
dramatic  authoress,  lived  about  1650.  She  wrote  in 
Spanish,  and  wras  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  born 
at  Lisbon ;  died  in  1680. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Ignazio,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  at  Oporto  in  1527,  was  noted  for  his  self- 
denial  and  ascetic  piety.  He  laboured  several  years  in 
Brazil,  and  returned  to  Europe.  On  a  second  voyage  to 
Brazil,  of  which  he  was  appointed  provincial,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  attacked  near  the  Canary  Islands 
in  1570  by  a  fanatical  sea-captain  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  who  massacred  Azevedo  and  many 
other  Jesuit  missionaries. 

See  Beauvais  et  Caroura,  “  La  Vie  et  le  Martyre  d’Azevedo,” 
*745- 

Azevedo,  de,  (Jeronymo,)  a  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  was  Governor-General  of  Ceylon  from  1595  to  1612, 
and  Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India  from 
1612  to  1617.  He  returned  to  Portugal  in  1617,  and 
died  in  prison,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  alleged  disloyal  intrigues. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Luis  Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  gram¬ 
marian,  lived  at  Lisbon  about  1800. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Luiza,)  a  Portuguese  poetess,  born  at 
Villa  de  Paredes  in  1655  ;  died  in  1679. 

Azevedo-Coutinho,  i-zi-va'do  ko-t£n'yo,  (Jozrt 
Joaquim,)  a  Portuguese  bishop  and  writer  on  commerce, 
wfas  born  in  Brazil  in  1742.  Died  in  182*1. 

Azevedo-Morato,  de,  di  i-zi-va'do  mo-ri'to,  (Ma- 
noel,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Coimbra,  lived  about 
1710. 

Azevedo-Tojal,  de,  di  i-zi-va'do  to-zhil',  (P.,)  a 
Portuguese  poet,  published,  in  1716,  “  Carlos  reduzido, 
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lnglaterra  illustrada,”  (“Charles  restored  or  reclaimed, 
and  England  enlightened,”)  a  heroic  poem,  of  which  the 
conversion  of  Charles  II.  of  England  to  Catholicism 
forms  the  chief  subject. 

Azevedo  y  Zuniga,  de,  di  i-thi-va'Do  e  thoon- 
yee'gi,  (Caspar,)  Count  of  Monterey,  was  made  Viceroy 
of  Peru  in  1603,  having  previously  filled  the  office  of 
viceroy  in  Mexico,  Died  at  Lima  in  1606. 

Azim-ed-Dowlali-Bahffdur,(or  -Behauder,)  i'zim 
ed  dow'lah  ba-hi'der,  (or  ba-hi'door,)  the  last  nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  in  India.  He  ceded  the  Carnatic  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1801.  Died  in  1819. 

Azinhero,  i-z£n-ya'ro,  (Christovao  Rodriguez,)  a 
Portuguese  jurist  and  historian,  born  at  Evora  in  1474. 

Azizi.  See  Azeezee. 

Aznar,  iz-naR',  or  As-I-na'rl-us,  Count  of  Gas¬ 
cony  or  Vasconie,  died  in  836  A.D.,  and  left  a  son  Sancho, 
who  became  Count  of  Navarre. 

Azo,  Azzo,  it'so,  or  A-zo-li'nus,  (Portius,)  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  jurists  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born 
at  Bologna  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
lectured  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  His  chief  works, 
“  Summa  Codicis”  and  “  Summa  Institutionum,”  were 
the  highest  authority  in  his  time.  Died  about  1220. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  c41&brec  Jurisconsultes.” 

Azolinus.  See  Azo. 

Azopardi,  id-zo-paR'dee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
musician,  lived  at  Malta  about  1750,  and  published 
“  Practical  Music,”  (“  II  Musico  prattico.”) 

Azor,  i-thd>R',  [Lat.  Azo'rius,]  (Juan,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  casuist,  born  at  Zamora  in  1533.  He  pub¬ 
lished  at  Rome  “  Institutes  of  Morals,”  (“  Institutiones 
Morales,”)  the  principles  of  which  were  censured  by 
Pascal  in  his  “  Provincial  Letters.”  Died  in  1603. 

Azpilcueta,  ith-pM-kwa'ti,  (Martin,)  a  celebrated 
Spanish  doctor  of  canon  law,  often  called  the  “  Navar- 
rese”  or  “  Navarro,”  was  born  near  Pampeluna  about 
1490.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  3  vols.,  1590.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  appeared 
as  counsel  for  Carranza,  an  archbishop  who  was  tried 
for  heresy  at  Rome.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  charita¬ 
ble  disposition.  Died  at  Rome  in  1586. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Azraki,  iz'ri-kee,  a  Persian  poet  and  sage,  born  at 
Herat  in  the  eleventh  century,  flourished  at  the  court 
of  Tugan  Shah,  at  Nishapoor.  He  was  the  author  or 
reviser  of  a  work  of  philosophical  and  moral  maxims 
called  the  “  Book  of  Sinbad.” 

Azulai,  i-zoo'll,  (Abraham,)  a  Jewish  cabalistic  wri¬ 
ter,  lived  at  Fez.  Died  in  1644. 

Azuni,  id-zoo'nee,  (Domenico  Alberto,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  jurist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Sassari,  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  in  1749.  He  published  in  1786-88  a  valua¬ 
ble  “  Universal  Dictionary  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence,” 
and  in  1 795  “  The  General  System  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Maritime  Law  of  Europe,”  (“Sistema  universale  dei 
Principii  del  Dritto  maritimo  dell’  Europa,”  4  vols.,)  a 
work  of  high  reputation.  An  improved  French  version 
was  published  by  him  in  1805.  He  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Genoa  in 
1807,  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  French  Code 
of  Commerce.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Civil  and  Natu¬ 
ral  History  of  Sardinia,”  (1802.)  Died  at  Cagliari  in 
1827. 

See  G.  Manno,  “Vita  d’ Azuni Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri.” 

Azurara,  de,  di  i-zoo-ra'ri,  or  Zurara,  zoo-ri'ri, 
(Gomez,)  a  Portuguese  historian,  born  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Torre 
do  Tombo  in  1454.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Chronicle 
of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Guinea.”  He  was 
living  in  1472. 

Azzanello,  it-si-nel'lo,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Cremona,  lived  about  1400. 

Azzari,  it-si'ree,  (Fulvio,)  a  historian,  born  at  Reg¬ 
gio,  in  Lombardy,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


century.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Reggio.”  in  Latin, 
(1623.) 

Az-zarkctl,  iz-zar-kil',  Abool-  (or  Abfil-)  KL&sim- 
Ibn-Abderrahmau,  i'bool  ki'sim  Ib’n  ib-der-riH' 
min,  a  distinguished  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
born  at  Cordova  about  1000  A.D.,  was  the  inventor  and 
improver  of  some  astronomical  instruments,  and  the 
propounder  of  some  ingenious  theories  in  astronomy. 

Azzemino,  it-si-mee'no,  (Paolo,)  a  Venetian  artist, 
who  flourished  about  1500-20.  He  excelled  in  the  art 
of  inlaying  on  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  called  in  French 
damasquinage. 

Azzi,  it'see,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  writer  on  theology, 
born  at  Parma,  lived  about  1700-25. 

Azzi,  degli,  dil'yee  it'see,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1655.  His  sonnets  have 
been  commended  by  Italian  critics.  Died  in  1707. 

Azzi  ne’  Forti,  degli,  dil'ye  it'see  na  foR'tee, 
(Faustina,)  a  sister  of  Francesco  Maria,  noticed  above, 
wrote  verses  which  were  received  with  favour.  Died  in 
1724,  aged  about  seventy-four. 

Azzio,  it'se-o,  [Lat  Actius,]  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  chess. 

Azzo,  it'so,  I.,  (Albert,)  Marquis  of  Este,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  war  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany  about 
1014.  Died  in  1029. 

Azzo  II.,  son  of  Azzo  I.,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Italian 
nobles,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
as  also  did  his  successors  Azzo  III.,  V.,  and  VI.  Azzo 
VII.  was  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Guelph  faction, 
in  which  he  experienced  great  variety  of  fortune,  but 
finally  triumphed,  and  died  in  Ferrara  m  1264. 

Azzo,  (Alberto,)  called  also  Atto  or  da  Alberto, 
a  nobleman  of  Lucca,  who  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  towns  of  Lombardy  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  created  by  Otho  the  Great 
Marquis  of  Reggio  and  Modena. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Azzoguidi,  it-so-gwee'dee,  (Germani,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Bologna  in  1740,  was  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1814. 

Azzoguidi,  (Valerio  Felice,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1651.  He  published  a  work  “  On  the 
Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Bologna,”  (“De  Origine  et  Ve- 
tustate  Bononiae,”  1716.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Azzolini,  it-so-lee'nee,  (Decius,)  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  poet,  born  at  Fermo  in  1623  ;  died  in  1689. 

Azzolini  or  Mazzolini,  mit-so-lee'nee,  (Giovanni 
Bernardino,)  a  Neapolitan  painter,  who  worked  at 
Genoa  about  1610,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in 
1510.  He  excelled  in  expression. 

See  Soprani,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Genovesi.” 

Azzolini,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Fermo, 
was  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Azzolini.  He  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  Bishop 
of  Ripatransone  in  1630.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems, 
a  “  Satire  against  Luxury,”  (1686,)  which  was  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  Italian  critics.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Azzoni  Avogari,  degli,  dil'yee  it-so'nee  i-vo-gi'- 
ree,  (Rambaldo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Treviso 
in  1719,  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  in  that  town. 
He  founded  a  public  library  at  Treviso.  His  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  documents  and  inscriptions  of  Italy  was 
remarkable.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise 
“On  the  Origin  and  Antiquities  of  Treviso,”  (1840.) 
Died  in  1790. 

See  a  “Life  of  Azzoni,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Considtrazioni  sopra  le 
prime  Notizie  di  Trivigi,”  1840. 

Azzoobeydee  or  Az-zubeydi,  iz-zoo-ba'dee,  a 
Moslem  lexicographer  and  grammarian,  born  at  Seville 
about  927  ;  died  about  990. 
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Baader,  bi'd?r,  (Clemens  Alois,)  brother  of  Franz 
Xaver,  noticed  below,  born  in  1762,  published  a  work 
entitled  “Learned  Bavarians,”  (“Gelehrten  Baiern.”) 
Died  in  1838. 

Baader,  (Franz  Joseph,)  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1733, 
was  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1794. 

Baader,  (Tobias,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Baader,  von,  fon  bi'der,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Munich  in  1765,  became  professor 
of  speculative  theology  in  that  city.  He  was  an  adherent 
of  Jacob  Bohme,  and  published  several  works  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Schelling ;  also 
many  well-written  pamphlets  or  short  treatises.  Died 
in  1841. 

See  F.  Hoffmann,  “  F.  v.  Baader  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zu 
Hegel,  etc.,”  1850. 

Baader,  von,  (Joseph,)  brother  of  Franz  Xaver, 
born  at  Munich  in  1763,  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  treatises  on  mechanics.  Died  in  1835. 

Baah-Deen  or  Baahdin,  bi'ih-deen',  a  learned  Per¬ 
sian,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
wrote,  by  command  of  Abbas  the  Great,  a  “  Summary  of 
Civil  and  Canon  Law,”  (left  unfinished.) 

Baak-Hattigh,  bik-hit'tiG,  (Jean,)  a  Flemish  land¬ 
scape-painter,  flourished  about  1640. 

Ba'al,  (or  bal,)  [Heb.  ^30,]  written  also  Bel,  the  princi¬ 
pal  god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  several  other  Oriental 
nations,  represented  the  sun,  while  Baaltis,  Astarte,  or 
Ashtoreth,  the  correlative  female  deity,  corresponded  to 
the  moon,  (queen  of  heaven.)  Baal  was  also  the  Bel  or 
Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  and  his  worship  became  al¬ 
most  universal  under  several  of  the  Jewish  kings.  (See 
I.  Kings  xviii.  22.) 

Baale,  van,  vtn  M'leh,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Delft,  wrote  “  De  Saracenen.”  Died  in  1822. 

Baan,  van,  vtn  bln,  (Jacob,)  an  able  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  son  of  Jan,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1673.  He  accompanied  William  III.  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1688,  and  worked  for  some  years  in  London. 
Died  in  Vienna  in  1700. 

Baan,  van,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  portrait-painter  of  high 
reputation,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1633,  imitated  Van 
Dyck.  He  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  II.,  whose 
portrait  he  painted.  Among  his  master-pieces  was  a 
portrait  of  John  de  Witt,  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  mob  that  murdered  that  statesman.  Van  Baan  re¬ 
fused  to  paint  Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  because  he  waged  an 
aggressive  war  against  Holland.  Died  at  the  Hague  in 
1702. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  desPeintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,  etc.;” 
Nagler,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Baardt  or  Baart,  biRt,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  physician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  agricultural 
poems,  which  have  been  compared  by  his  countrymen 
to  Virgil’s  “Georgies.” 

Baarland  or  Barland,  van,  vtn  biRflint,  (Adrian,) 
a  Flemish  writer  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Louvain, 
born  in  1488;  died  in  1542. 

Baarland,  van,  (Hubert,)  a  medical  writer,  born  at 
Baarland,  in  Holland,  flourished  between  1510  and  1550. 

See  De  la  Rue,  “Geletterd  Zeeland.” 

Baarsdorp.  See  Baersdorp. 

Baart.  See  Baardt. 

Baart  or  Baert,  btRt,  (Arnaud,)  a  Flemish  jurist, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1554  ;  died  in  1629. 

Baasha,  ba'a-sha,  [Heb.  KUTD,]  a  captain  of  Israel 
and  son  of  Ahijah,  slew  King  Nadab  and  usurped  the 
throne  about  950  b.c.  Died  926  b.c.  (See  I.  Kings 
xv.  and  xvi.) 

Baaz,  bits, or  Baazins,  bit'se-ils, (Benedict,)  a  Swed¬ 
ish  writer  on  morals,  etc.,  was  governor  of  the  royal 
castle  at  Stockholm.  Died  in  1650. 

Baazins,  blt'se-fis,  (Johan,)  a  bishop  of  Wexio,  and 
author  of  the  “  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sweden,”  born 


in  1581,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  had  three 
sons,  who  distinguished  themselves — John,  (Archbishop 
of  Upsal,)  Eric,  and  Benedict.  Died  in  1649. 

Bab,  Mb,  or  Bab  ed  Deen,  (*>.,  the  “gate  of  the 
faith,”)  the  title  or  assumed  name  of  MeerzA  Alee  Mo¬ 
hammed,  a  Persian  religionist,  born  at  Sheeraz  about 
1824.  He  was  also  called  Nokteh,  (the  “Point,”)  as 
being  the  centre  of  all  religious  truth.  He  founded  the 
religion  called  Babism,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1849. 

Bab,  bib,  (John,)  an  Armenian  theologian,  died  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

Baba,bi'bi,  a  Turkish  prophet  or  impostor,  flourished 
about  1240. 

Baba- Alee  or  Baba-Ali,  bi'M/  i'lee',  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  Dey  of  Algiers,  was  elected  successor  to  Ibra- 
heem,  who  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  in 
1710.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  worth.  He 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Turkish  sultan  to  recognize  in 
Algiers  an  ally  instead  of  a  subject.  He  died  in  1718, 
lamented  by  Europeans  as  well  as  Moslems. 

Babarczy,  bi-biRt'se,  (Anton,)  born  at  Pesth',  in 
Hungary,  was  a  partisan  of  Austria  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  rose  to  be  chief  commissioner  of  civil  affairs 
for  Hungary. 

Bab'bage,  (Charles,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  born  about  1790,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Lucasian  professor 
from  1828  to  1839.  In  1832  he  published  an  important 
work  on  the  “  Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machinery,” 
which  was  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several 
languages.  He  contributed  many  papers  to  the  “  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions”  and  otner  scientific  publica¬ 
tions.  Among  his  works  is  “  The  Ninth  Bridgewater 
Treatise,”  (1837.)  He  invented  about  1822  a  calculating 
machine,  and  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  (about 
^17,000)  in  its  construction ;  but  the  government,  which 
had  supplied  him  with  funds,  having  abandoned  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  machine  was  never  completed.  Died  in  1871. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January  and  March,  1827,  fvol.  xxxv.f& 
"Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher;”  “Edinburgh  Review* 
for  January,  1833,  (vol.  lvi. ;)  “Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol.  viii. 

Bab'bard,  (Ralph,)  an  English  mechanical  inventor, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Babbini.  See  Babini. 

Bab'cock,  (Rufus,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born  at 
Colebrook,  Connecticut,  September  18,  1798,  was  a  son 
of  Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  (1758-1842.)  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1821,  held  successful  pastorates, 
and  was  president  of  Waterville  College  from  1833  to 
1837.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious  works. 
Died  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  May  4,  1875. 

Babek  (bi'bek)  Khor'remee  or  Kho'remi,  ue.  “  the 
Sensualist,”  a  famous  Persian  impostor,  who  is  said  to 
have  inculcated  an  unbounded  libertinism.  He  propa¬ 
gated  his  doctrines  with  the  sword,  and  for  a  time  defied 
the  utmost  power  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  but  was  at 
last  taken  and  put  to  death  in  837  a.d. 

Babel,  bi'bll,  (Hugh,)  a  writer  on  logic  and  gram¬ 
mar,  was  professor  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  etc.  at  Louvain. 
Died  in  1556. 

Ba'bell,  (William,)  an  English  composer  and  or¬ 
ganist,  born  about  1690,  lived  in  London.  Died  in  1723. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Babeno  Sanct  Huber,  bi-ba'no  sinkt  hoo'ber,  (Lud¬ 
wig,)  a  German  philosopher  and  Benedictine,  born  at 
Leiningen  in  1660.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Salz¬ 
burg,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Briber,  bi'ber,  written  also  Babour,  a  Persian  prince, 
was  a  grandson  of  Tamerlane.  He  dethroned  in  1451 
his  brother  Mohammed,  who  reigned  over  Irak  and  Fars. 
Died  about  1460. 

Baber  (or  Babur)  Mohammed,  M'ber  mo-hfm'- 
med,  written  also  Babour  and  Baubur,  surnamed  Za- 
heered-Deen,  (ZahIr  Edd!n,)  za-heer'ed-deen',(“ pro¬ 
tector  of  religion,”)  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Tartar 
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or  Mogul  Empire  in  India,  was  born  of  the  race  of  Tamer¬ 
lane  in  1482  or  1483.  In  1494,  when  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 
King  of  Ferghana.  The  career  of  Baber  was  marked  by 
i  series  of  extraordinary  vicissitudes  and  wonderful  ex¬ 
ploits  unparalleled  even  in  Oriental  history.  On  one 
occasion,  having  been  expelled  from  his  paternal  king¬ 
dom,  he  resolved  to  attack  with  less  than  three  hundred 
followers  Samarcand,  then  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
Asia,  and  defended  by  a  large  army.  He  scaled  the  walls 
in  the  night,  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  panic  having  seized  upon  the  troops  of  the  city,  the 
king  fled,  leaving  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  Baber.  The 
latter  was  compelled  soon  after,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  to  retire  to  Cabool.  Here  he  was  at  first  received 
with  great  favour ;  but,  a  formidable  insurrection  having 
been  raised  against  him,  he  successively  challenged  and 
slew  in  single  combat  five  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
opposing  faction.  The  others,  filled  with  admiration  or 
fear,  accepted  him  as  their  king.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  the  various  changes  of  his  fortune. 
Suffice  to  say  that,  after  having  made  two  incursions  into 
India,  one  in  1505  and  the  other  in  1519,  he  crossed  the 
Indus  the  third  time  in  1524,  and  defeated  and  slew  Ibra- 
heem,  King  of  Delhi,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  second 
Gaurian  dynasty,  in  1526.  Baber  died  in  1530,  leaving 
his  throne  to  his  son  Humayoon.  Baber  possessed  not 
only  great  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  but  abilities  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  courage  and  generosity.  He  was,  moreover,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry.  He  left  an  interest¬ 
ing  as  well  as  highly  instructive  history  of  the  events  of 
his  own  life,  of  which  there  is  an  able  review  in  Lord 
Jeffrey’s  “Essays.” 

See  “Life  of  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,”  by  R.  M.  Calde¬ 
cott;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  second  series,  1828;  “His¬ 
tory  of  British  India,”  in  Harper’s  Family  Library,  vol.  i. ;  Ferishta, 
“  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,”  translated  by  J.  Briggs,  4  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1829. 

Babeuf,  bi'buff,  (Smile,)  a  son  of  Franjois,  noticed 
below,  born  in  1785,  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  followed  to  Elba  in  1814. 

Babeuf,  (Franqois  Noel,)  a  French  conspirator  and 
political  theorist,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1 764,  assumed 
the  name  of  Caius  Gracchus.  He  founded  in  1794  a 
journal  called  the  “Tribune  of  the  People,”  in  which  he 
advocated  absolute  equality  and  community  of  property. 
He  became  the  chief  of  a  numerous  band  of  conspirators 
who  designed  to  revolt  against  the  Directory  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  regime  of  babouvisme.  Having  been  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  accomplices,  he  was  executed  in  1797. 

See  Buonarotti,  “  Conspiration  pour  l’Egalit£  dite  de  Babeuf” 
a  vols.,  1828;  Sudrb,  “  Histoire  du  Communisme,”  Paris,  1849. 

Babey,  bt'b^',  (Athanase  Marie  Pierre,)  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly,  born  in  1744, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795. 
Died  in  1815. 

Babi,  biTbe',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  anarchist, 
born  at  Tarascon  in  1759,  was  one  of  a  party  which  at¬ 
tacked  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  for  which  he  was  executed 
in  October,  1796. 

Babi6  de  Bercenay,  bi'be-i'  deh  WRss'n^',  (Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  prolific  French  writer  on  history,  etc.,  born  at 
Lavaur  in  1761.  Died  about  1830. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Babin,  bt'b&N',  (Francois,)  a  French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Angers,  born  in  1651. 
Died  in  1734. 

Babinet,  bt'be'n^',  (Jacques,)  a  French  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Lusignan  in  1 794,  became  professor  of 
physics  in  the  College  of  Saint  Louis,  Paris.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  valuable  treatises  on  meteorological 
optics  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  made  important 
improvements  in  the  air-pump,  hygrometer,  etc.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1840. 
Among  his  works  is  “  Studies  and  Lectures  on  the  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Observation,”  etc.,  (“Etudes  et  Lectures  sur 
les  Sciences  d’Observation,”  etc.)  Died  Oct.  22,  1872. 

Bab'ing-ton,  (Anthony,)  an  English  gentleman,  and 
a  zealous  Catholic,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart, 
was  executed  in  1586  for  having  conspired  against  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Babington,  (Charles  Cardale,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
botanist,  born  about  1808.  He  became  professor  of  bo¬ 
tany  at  Cambridge,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Manual  of  British  Botany.”  Died  July  22,  1895. 

Babington,  (Churchill,)  D.D.,  an  English  scholar, 
born  in  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  Fellow  from  1846  to  1867, 
and  of  which  he  was  made  an  honorary  Fellow  in  1880. 
He  was  professor  of  archaeology  at  Cambridge  from 
1865  to  1880,  edited  several  newly-discovered  Greek 
MSS.,  as  well  as  a  number  of  old  English  works,  and 
also  wrote  on  numismatology  and  ornithology,  and 
especially  on  botany.  Died  January  13,  1889. 

Babington,  (Gervase,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  1550,  became  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester  in  1597.  Died  in  1610. 

Babington,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  a  chemist  and  min¬ 
eralogist,  was  born  near  Coleraine,  Ireland,  in  1756. 
He  began  to  practise  medicine  in  London  about  1797, 
and  lectured  on  chemistry  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  In  1799 
he  published  a  “  New  System  of  Mineralogy.”  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  president  in  1822.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Richard  Bright,  “  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Babington.” 

Babini,  M-bee'nee,  or  Babbini,  Mb-bee'nee,  (Mat- 
teo,)  a  celebrated  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1754.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Fri  ris,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Babo,  M'bo,  (Joseph  Maria,)  a  German  dramatist 
born  at  Ehrenbreitstein  in  1756,  was  the  author  of  the 
historical  tragedy  of  “Otto  von  Wittelsbach,”  which  is 
ranked  among  the  best  dramas  of  its  kind  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  He  lived  at  Munich.  Died  in  1822. 

Babo,  von,  fon  M'bo,  (Lambert,)  a  German  culti 
vator,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1790,  published  several  valu¬ 
able  treatises  on  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Died  in  1862. 

Babois,  bi'bwil',  (Marguerite  Victoire,)  a  French 
poetess,  born  at  Versailles  in  1760,  was  a  niece  of  Ducis- 
Her  “Elegy  on  the  Death  of  her  Daughter”  (18051 
was  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1839. 

Babou,  bt'boo',  (Jean,)  Baron  de  Sagonne,  a  French 
general,  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Saint- 
Denis  in  1567.  Died  in  1569. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “  Dictionnaire  historique  dea  G^n4raux 
Frangais.” 

Babr.  See  Baber. 

Ba'brI-ua  [B aftpiog]  or  Ba'brI-as,  [Baffpiag,]  a  Greek 
fabulist,  supposed  to  have  lived  a  short  time  previous  to 
Augustus,  made  a  collection  of  vEsop’s  Fables,  which  he 
turned  into  choriambic  verse. 

See  Tyrwhitt,  “Dissertatio  de  Babrio,”  1776. 

Babuer  or  Babure,  M'biiR,  (Theodore,)  a  Dutch 
painter  of  interiors,  worked  about  1600-40. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon." 

Bab'y-las,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Decius  in  251  A.D.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  virtuous  prelates  of  his  time. 

Bac,  btk,  (Theodore,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Li¬ 
moges  in  1809,  was  associate  editor  of  the  journal 
“  L’Europe  monarchique,”  in  1837.  He  was  a  deputy  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  in  1848.  Died  in  1865. 

Baccaini,Mk-kii-ee'nee  or  Mk-kl'nee,  (Benedetto,) 
an  Italian  writer,  born  in  1657,  was  professor  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  at  Modena.  Died  in  1721. 

Baccate^  y  Sanna,  bik-M-laR'  e  sJn'nd,  (Vin¬ 
cente,)  Marquis  of  Saint  Philip,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
statesman,  who  occupied  important  posts  under  Charles 
II.  and  Philip  V.  lie  wrote,  in  Spanish,  a  “  History  of 
the  Jewish  Monarchy”  and  a  “History  of  Philip  V.” 
Died  in  1726. 

Baccanelli,  Bacchanelli,  Mk-M-nel'lee,  or  Bac- 
canel'cius,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician  and  medi¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Reggio. 

Baccarini,  Mk-kS-ree'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  wras  born  at  Reggio;  died  in  1682. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baccelli,bat-chel'lee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  writer 
and  physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1 5 1 5»  translated 
Homer’s  “Odyssey”  into  Italian  verse.  Died  in  1581. 
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Bacchanelli.  See  Baccanelli. 

Bac-ehei'us  [Bax^aof]  or  Bac-ehe'us,  written  also 
Vacceus,  a  Greek  musician,  surnamed  the  Elder, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music.” 

Bac-chi'des,  a  general  of  Demetrius  Soter,  invaded 
Judea  160  B.C.,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabceus,  who  was  killed  in  this  action. 

Bacchini,Mk-kee'nee,  (Benedetto,)  a  learned  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  or  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  in  1651.  He  published  several  religious  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Irenko  Affo,  “Vita  del  P.  Baccliini,”  1797. 

Bac'-ehus,  [Gr.  Ba/c^of,]  called  also  in  Greek  Diony'- 
sus,  [Atowcrof,]  the  god  of  wine,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  He  taught  men 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  mode  of  extracting  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  According  to  one  account,  Bacchus 
was  the  son  of  A  mmon.  King  of  Libya,  and  a  beautiful 
woman  named  Amalthe/a.  Ammon,  fearing  the  jealousy 
of  his  wife  Rhea,  had  young  Bacchus  and  his  mother  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  town  called  Nysa,  on  a  delicious  island  formed 
by  the  river  Triton.  He  became,  according  to  this  legend,  a 
mighty  conqueror  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he 
was  at  last  deified.  Among  the  most  important  events  of 
his  history  is  his  expedition  to  India.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances,  many  writers  suppose  the  worship  of  Bac¬ 
chus  to  have  been  derived  from  India.  His  chariot  drawn 
by  panthers  or  tigers,  and  the  Indian  origin  of  the  vine, 
are  cited  as  incidental  evidences  of  that  fact.  Bacchus  is 
usually  represented  as  an  effeminate  young  man  crowned 
with  vine-  and  ivy-leaves,  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand. 

See  Keightley,  “  Mythology;”  Guigniaut,  “  Religions  de  l’An- 
tiquit^,”  vol.  ii. ;  G.  F.  Creuzek,  “Dionysus  seu  Commentationes  de 
Rerum  Bacchicarum  Orphicarumque  Origine  et  Causis,”  2  vols.  4to, 
1808-09. 

Bac-ehyl'i-des,  [Gr.  B anxoTubris  ;  Fr.  Bacchylide, 
bl'ke'lM',]  an  eminent  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  about  512 
B.c.,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  was  a  nephew  of  Simonides 
and  a  rival  of  Pindar.  His  extant  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bergk’s  “  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci.” 

Bac'-ehy-lus,  a  bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century  a.D.  He  wrote  upon  the  proper 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  but  nothing  which  he  wrote  is 
now  extant. 

Bacci,  Mt'chee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician,  natu¬ 
ralist,  and  writer,  who  lived  about  1580. 

Bacciarelli,Mt-chi-rel'lee,  (Marcellino,)  an  Italian 
artist,  born  at  Rome  in  1731,  was  employed  by  Augustus 
III.  of  Poland  as  designer  of  the  gallery  of  engravings  at 
Dresden.  He  also  painted  portraits  and  historical  pieces. 
He  settled  at  Warsaw  about  1765,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  king  Stanislas  Poniatowski.  Died  at  Warsaw  in  1818. 

Bacciccio.  See  Baciccio. 

Baccio,  Mt'cho,  or  Bacci,  Mt'chee,  [Lat.  Bac'cius,] 
(Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician  and  naturalist  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Milan. 

Baccio  d’Agnolo.  See  Agnolo. 

Baccio  da  Monte-Lupo,  Mt'cho  di  mon'ti-loo'po, 
a  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  born  about  1445. 
His  bronze  statue  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  is  re¬ 
garded  as  his  master-piece.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
sculptor  Raphael  da  Monte-Lupo.  Died  about  1533. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Baccio  della  Porta,  Mt'cho  d£l-li-poR'ti,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  painter,  known  also  as  Fra  Bartolommeo 
di  San  Marco,  (fRi  baR-to-lo-ma'o  de  sin  maR'ko,)  was 
born  at  Savignano,  near  Florence,  in  1469.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  and  subsequently  studied  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  was  an  adherent  and 
friend  of  the  celebrated  reformer  Savonarola,  and  v/as 
so  deeply  affected  by  his  martyrdom  that  in  1500  he  took 
the  habit  of  Saint  Dominic.  After  four  years,  passed 
chiefly  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  at  Florence,  which 
he  aaorned  with  some  of  his  finest  pictures,  he  visited 
Rome,  where  his  intercourse  with  Raphael  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  benefit  to  both.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  magnificent  fresco  of  the  “Last  Judgment”  in  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  the  figure  of 
“  Saint  Mark”  in  the  Pitti  palace,  the  “Marriage  of  Saint 
C atherine,”  a  “  Virgin  on  a  Throne,”  and  a  “  Saint  Paul” 


at  Rome,  which  was  finished  by  Raphael.  Baccio’s  pro¬ 
ductions  display  great  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro,  rich¬ 
ness  of  colouring,  and  grace  in  the  disposition  of  the 
draperies,  united  to  a  dignity  and  sweetness  of  expres¬ 
sion  little  inferior  to  those  of  Raphael.  Died  in  1517. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  ;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters ;”  Winck- 
Elmann,  “Neues  Maler-Lexikon “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n& 
rale.” 

Bacciochi,  bit-cho'kee,  (Adorno,)  a  Corsican  officer, 
who  entered  the  French  army  in  1761,  was  an  emigrant 
in  1792,  after  which  he  served  under  Conde  until  1801. 

Bacciochi,  (Felice  Pasquale,)  Prince  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino,  born  in  Corsica  in  1752.  He  married 
in  1797  Maria  Elisa,  sister  of  Napoleon.  He  was  made 
a  senator,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  and  other 
distinctions.  Died  in  1841. 

Baccusi,  Mk-koo'see,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  lived  at  Verona  about  1590-1600. 

Bacellar.  See  Barbosa  Bacellar. 

Bacelli,  bi-ch$l'lee,  (Guido,)  a  distinguished  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Rome,  November  25,  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  Pavia  and  Rome,  where  he  was,  when  twenty- 
four  years  old,  made  professor  of  legal  medicine,  and  in 
1870  professor  of  pathology.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  to 
Parliament,  and  in  1881  was  made  minister  of  public 
instruction.  He  published  “  Sulla  Patologia  del  Cruore 
e  dell’  Aorta,”  (4  vols.,)  “Lezioni  cliniche  ed  igieniche,” 
“  Sulla  Bonificazione  del  Agro  Romano,”  etc. 

Bach,  Mk,  the  name  of  a  German  family  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  was  celebrated  for  musical 
talent,  and  produced  upwards  of  fifty  distinguished  art¬ 
ists.  Veit  Bach,  the  founder  of  the  family,  a  native  of 
Presburg,  in  Hungary,  settled  in  Thuringia  about  1600. 

Bach,  (Alexander,)  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  at 
Loosdorf  in  1813.  He  became  in  1848  minister  of  justice, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he 
advocated  the  centralization  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
and  strongly  opposed  the  democratic  party.  He  favoured 
the  policy  which  provoked  the  revolt  of  Hungary  in  1848. 
He  succeeded  Count  Stadion  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
(1849  to  1859,)  and  when  deposed  from  that  office  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  until 
1867.  Died  November  13,  1892. 

Bach,  (Johann  August,)  a  German  jurist,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Leipsic,  born  in  1721.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a  “History  of  Roman  Jurisprudence.”  Died  in  1759. 

Bach,  (Johann  Christian,)  youngest  son  of  Johann 
Sebastian,  noticed  below,  born  in  1735,  was  surnamed 
the  Milanese  or  English  Bach.  He  resided  five  years  as 
organist  at  Milan,  and  in  1759  became  chapel-master  at 
London.  He  produced  a  number  of  popular  operas  and 
instrumental  pieces.  Died  in  1782. 

Bach,  (Johann  Christoph,)  born  at  Arnstadt,  in 
Thuringia,  in  1643,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  an 
organist,  composer,  and  contrapuntist.  His  works  are 
numerous,  including  ecclesiastical  and  secular  music. 
He  died  in  1703,  leaving  two  sons,  Johann  Nicholas  and 
Johann  Christoph,  who  were  distinguished  musicians. 

Bach,  (Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,)  a  musical 
composer,  a  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  born  in  1732. 
He  lived  at  Biickeburg,  where  he  died  in  1795. 

Bach,  (Johann  Sebastian,)  the  most  illustrious 
member  of  the  family,  born  at  Eisenach  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1685,  was  the  son  of  Johann  Ambrosius  Bach. 
Having  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  brother 
Johann  Christoph,  he  became  for  a  time  a  chorister  at 
Liineburg.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Arn¬ 
stadt,  and  in  1708  court  organist  at  Weimar.  During  the 
seven  years  that  he  occupied  this  post,  he  produced 
many  of  his  finest  compositions  for  the  organ.  In  1723 
he  became  musical  director  at  the  Saint  Thomas  School 
of  Leipsic,  which  situation  he  filled  till  his  death.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  invited  to  ihe  Prussian  court  by  Frederick  II., 
in  1747,  he  surprised  and  delighted  that  monarch  by  his 
wonderful  extemporaneous  performances.  The  works 
of  Bach  are  very  numerous,  embracing  almost  every  va¬ 
riety  of  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  so  admirable  for 
their  grandeur,  science,  and  inventive  power  as  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  rank  among  the  greatest  composers  that  have 
ever  lived.  As  an  organist,  he  was  esteemed  equal  to 
Handel,  who  was  his  contemporary ;  and  his  skill  as  a 
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performer  on  the  piano  and  other  keyed  instruments  was 
unsurpassed.  Among  his  best  compositions  are  his  orato¬ 
rio  of  “The  Nativity,”  (“  Passions-Musik,”)  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  preludes  and  fugues,  entitled  “  The  Well-tempered 
Clavier.”  Bach  was  twice  married,  and  had  eleven  sons 
and  nine  daughters.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1750. 

See  the  “Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,”  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man;  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  J.  N.  For- 
jcel,  “Ueber  J.  S.  Bach’s  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kunstwerke,”  1802,  and 
the  English  translation  of  the  same;  C.  L.  Hilgknfeldt,  “J.  S. 
Bach’s  Leben,  Wirken  und  Werke,”  1850. 

Bach,  (Karl  Philipp  Emanuel,)  a  son  of  Johann 
Sebastian,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chamber-musician  to  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  in  1740,  and  in  1767  became  director  of  music 
at  Hamburg.  Among  his  principal  compositions  are  the 
oratorio  of  “The  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,”  and 
numerous  sonatas,  symphonies,  and  songs  of  great  origi¬ 
nality  and  beauty.  He  also  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  True 
Art  of  playing  the  Harpsichord,”  (1797.)  Died  in  1788. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon. ” 

Bach,  bfk,  (Victor,)  a  French  physician  and  Jaco¬ 
bin,  born  at  Villefranche  about  1770,  practised  in  Paris. 
He  killed  himself  about  the  end  of  1799. 

Bach,  (Wilhelm  Friedemann — fRee'deh-min',) 
eldest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  born  at  Weimar  in  1710, 
was  surnamed  Bach  of  Halle,  from  his  residence  in 
that  city.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  be¬ 
came  organist  at  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  Dresden, 
(i733>)  and  afterwards  at  Halle,  {1747.)  He  attained 
great  excellence  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music, 
and  as  a  performer  was  second  only  to  his  father.  Owing 
*0  his  dissipated  habits,  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  1784. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bachartier-Beaupuy,  bi's^jR'te-i'  bo'pihe',  (Mi¬ 
chel  Armand,)  a  French  general,  l3orn  in  1755,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Reutlingen  in  1796. 

Baohaumon^bt'sho'mAN',  (Louis,)  a  French  literary 
gossip  and  scandal-monger,  published  a  collection  of  an¬ 
ecdotes,  songs,  facetiae,  etc.,  entitled  “Memoires  secrets,” 
(6  vols.,  1777.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1771. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Bachaumont,  de,  deh  bt/sh5/m6Nr,  (Franqois  le 
Coigneux — leh  kwin'yuh',)  a  French  lawyer  and  litti- 
rateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1624,  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  witty  and  satirical  poems  against  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
luring  the  war  of  the  Fronde.  Died  in  1702. 

Bache,  batch,  (Alexander  Dallas,)  an  American 
philosopher  and  savant ,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  July, 
1806,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1827.  In  1836  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Girard  College,  and  visited  Europe  to  study 
various  systems  of  instruction.  He  published  in  1839  a 
“  Report  on  the  European  System  of  Education.”  He 
became  in  1841  the  first  principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  School,  which  he  had  organized.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey.  His  services  in  this  position  were  most  important, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Besides  his  voluminous 
official  reports,  he  contributed  many  valuable  scientific 
papers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Died  in  1867. 

Bache,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American  printer 
and  journalist,  son  of  Richard  Bache,  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  about  1768.  He  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin  to 
Paris,  and  there  learned  the  business  of  printing  and 
type-founding  in  the  celebrated  establishment  of  the 
brothers  Didot.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  began,  in  1790,  the  publication  of  the  “  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser,”  afterwards  called  the  “  Aurora,”  a  paper  which, 
under  his  editorial  management  and  that  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Duane,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams. 
Died  in  1799. 

Bache,  (Franklin,)  a  physician  and  chemist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  Alexander  Dallas,  noticed 
above,  was  bom  ip  Philadelphia  in  1792.  He  graduated 
as  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  System  of  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  Students 
of  Medicine”  in  1819,  and  became  professor  of  chemistry 


in  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1826.  In  1831  he  was  ap. 
pointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  1841  obtained  the  same  chair 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  Wood  and  Bache’s  “Dispensatory  of  the 
United  States,”  (1  vol.  8vo,  1833,  13th  edition,  1869,)  a 
work  of  the  highest  character,  and  an  acknowledged 
standard  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  1853.  Died  in  1864.  (See  Wood,  George  B.) 

See  “  Biographical  Memoir  of  Franklin  Bache,  M.D.,”  by  George 
B.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  1865. 

Bache,  batch,  (Francis  Edward,)  an  English  vio¬ 
linist  and  composervborn  at  Birmingham,  Sept%nber  14, 
1833  ;  died  August  24,  1858. 

Bache,  (Richard,)  born  in  England  in  1737,  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  married,  in  1767, 
Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  in 
1776.  Died  in  1811. 

Bache,  (Sarah.)  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  wife  of  Ricnard  Bache,  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1744.  She  was  a  lady  of  superior  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  humane  and 
patriotic  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
destitute  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1808. 

Bachelet-Damville.bish'lV  ddN'vfel',  (Louis  Alex¬ 
andre,)  a  French  general  of  brigade,  born  at  Saint 
Aubin  in  1771,  was  killed  in  Saxony  in  1813. 

Bachelier,  btsh'le-i',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French 
painter  of  landscapes,  fruit,  and  flowers,  born  in  Paris 
in  1724.  He  devoted  his  fortune  of  sixty  thousand  francs 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  of  design.  He 
was  for  many  years  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory 
at  Sevres.  Died  in  1805. 

Bachelier,  (Nicolas,)  a  Frendi  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Toulouse,  June  17,  1485  ;  died  about  1566* 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Bachelin.  See  Basselin. 

Baclielot,  bish'lo',  (Jean  Alexis  Augustin,)  a 
French  theologian,  born  in  1790.  He  went  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  about  1826,  but  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  English.  Died  in  1838. 

Baclielot  de  la  Pylaie,  btsh'lo'  deh  It  pe'li',  (A. 
J.  M.,)  a  French  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Fou- 
geres  in  1 7 86.  He  published  a  “  Manual  of  Conchology,” 
(1828,)  and  a  “  Flora  of  Newfoundland.”  Died  in  1856.. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire,”  (Supp.) 

Bacheiu,  bfsh'lu',  (Gilbert  D£sir£  Joseph,)  B  aron* 
a  French  general,  born  in  Dole  in  1777,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Egyptian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  in  1814  was  created  lieutenant-general  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  having  previously  been  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1838  he  represented 
Chalons-sur-Saone  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  acted  with  the  opposition.  Died  in  1849. 

Bacher,  bi'shi',  (Alexandre  Andr£  Philippe  Fr£- 
d£ric,)  son  of  George  Frederic,  noticed  below,  was  born 
about  1730.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
“Journal  de  Medecine.”  Died  in  1807. 

Bacher,  [Lat.  Bache'rius,]  (George  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  Upper  Alsace  in  1709,  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  the  Treatment  of  Dropsy. 

Bacher,  (Theobald,)  a  French  diplomatist,  oorn  in 
Alsace  in  1748,  was  charg^-d’affaires  at  Ratisbon  and 
Frankfort.  He  died  in  1813,  leaving  “Memoirs  on  Ger¬ 
many  and  Svutzerland.” 

Bachet.  See  Meziriac. 

Bacheville,  btsh'vfcl',  (Antoine,)  a  French  adven¬ 
turer,  born  at  Trevoux,  served  in  the  army  from  1804  to 
1814.  Having  been  accused  of  a  political  conspiracy  in 
1816,  he  escaped  and  went  into  exile.  He  died  at  Mus¬ 
cat  in  1820. 

Bacheville,  (BarthSlemi,)  a  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  was  his  companion  in  his  campaigns  and  in  exile, 
but  returned  to  France,  and  died  in  1835. 

See  “  Voyages  des  Frires  Bacheville  en  Turquie  et  en  Asie,”  1S22 

Bachiacca,  bS-ke-dk^ki,  a  surname  of  Francescc 
Ubertini,  fR&n-chSs'ko  oo-b^R-tee'nee,  an  Italian  painter 
born  at  Florence,  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino.  Died  in  1557 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 
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Bachman,  bak'man,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1790. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about  1815.  He  assisted 
Audubon  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work  on  Orni¬ 
thology,  and  was  the  principal  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  illustrated  by  Audubor. 
and  his  sons.  He  died  February  25,  1874. 

Bachmann,  blK'mln,  (Gottlob,  )  a  German  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  1763;  died  about  1810. 

Bachmann,  (Gottlob  Ludwig  Ernst,)  a  German 
philologist,  and  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Ros¬ 
tock,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1792.  He  published  an  excel¬ 
lent  edition  of  Lycophron’s  “  Alexandra,”  a  collection  of 
“  Anecdota  Graeca,”  from  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and 
other  learned  works.  Died  April  15,  1881. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexik on.” 

Bachmann,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1785,  was  professor  of  moral 
and  political  economy  at  Jena,  and  wrote  several  works 
on  philosophy.  Died  in  1855. 

Bachmann,  de,  deh  blK'mln,  (Jacques  Joseph  An¬ 
toine  Leger,)  Baron,  a  Swiss  general,  born  in  1733, 
commanded  the  Swiss  guard  which  defended  Louis  XVI. 
in  August,  1792.  He  was  executed  the  same  year. 

Bachmann- Anderletz,  blK'mln  In'der-lets,  (Nico¬ 
laus  Franz,)  Baron,  a  Swiss  general,  born  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Glarus  in  1740,  served  during  the  Seven  Years* 
war  in  the  French  army,  and  rose  to  be  major-general 
under  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Under  the  Bourbons  he 
was  created  commander  of  Saint  Louis.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Girard,  “  Histoire  des  Officiers  Suisses  qui  se  sont  distingu^s 
aox  Services  Strangers,”  1781. 

Bachofen,  blK'o-fen,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a  Swiss 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Zurich  in  1692,  published 
a  number  of  sacred  airs  which  are  still  popular  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Died  in  1755. 

Bachovius,  ba-Ko've-ds,  (Reinhart,)  called  also 
Bachov  (biK'of)  of  Echt,  (eKt,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  1544,  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  in 
defence  of  Calvinism.  Died  in  1614.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  born  in  1575,  was  professor  of  law  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1613. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Baciccio,  bi-chit'cho,  Bacciccio,  blt-chfet'cho,  or 
Bacici,  bl-chee'chee,  (Giambattista  Gauli — gow'lee,) 
a  Genoese  painter  of  portraits  and  scriptural  subjects, 
born  in  1639.  His  pictures,  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  are 
numerous.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bacici  See  Baciccio. 

Baciochi  See  Bacciochi. 

Back  or  Baeck,  bSk,  (Abraham,)  a  Swedish  physi¬ 
cian,  naturalist,  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Soderhamn 
in  1713.  He  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Medicine,  in  1749. 
He  was  intimate  with  Linnaeus,  who  named  the  genus 
Baeekia  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1795. 

See  Gkzelius,  “  Biographiskt- Lexicon.” 

Back,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  navigator,  born  at 
Stockport  in  1796.  After  serving  against  the  French  in 
1809,  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  on  his  Arctic 
expedition  in  1819  and  1823.  In  1833  he  undertook 
another  voyage  in  search  of  Captain  Ross.  Being  in¬ 
formed  of  Ross’s  safety,  he  continued  his  journey,  and 
made  several  discoveries,  of  which  he  gave  an  account 
after  his  return,  entitled  “A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 
along  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1833-34.”  In 
1839  he  was  knighted,  and  was  made  an  admiral  in 
1867.  Died  June  23,  1878. 

Back,  de,  d?h  blk,  (James,)  a  Dutch  physician,  born 
at  Rotterdam,  lived  about  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Back'er,  (George,)  an  English  physician  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  was  the .  author  of  “  Researches  on  the 
Advantages  of  Inoculation,”  (1776,)  and  other  medical 
works. 

Backer,  b&k'ker,  (Peter,)  a  Prussian  sculptor,  a 
pupil  of  Schlutter,  worked  at  Berlin  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

Backer,  van,  vfn  Mk'er,  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  painter 


of  history  and  portraits,  born  in  1643,  worked  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  Died  in  1686. 

Backer,  van,  (Francis,)  an  able  Dutch  painter,  lived 
about  1 720,  and  was  court  painter  to  the  elector-palatine 
Johann  Wilhelm. 

Backer,  van,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  painter,  brother  of 
Adrian,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1608.  Pie  worked  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  had  great  facility  of  execution.  Died  in  1651 

See  Houbraken,  “Vies  des  Peintres.” 

Backer,  van,  (James  or  Jacob,)  sometimes  called 
James  of  Palermo,  a  distinguished  historical  painter 
and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1530;  died 
in  1560. 

Backereel,  blk'sh-ral',  (Giles,)  a  Flemish  or  Dutch 
painter,  born  about  1572,  worked  at  Antwerp.  His  de¬ 
sign  is  said  to  be  as  correct  as  that  of  Rubens. 

Backhouse,  bak'kiis,  (William,)  an  English  writer 
on  astronomy  and  alchemy,  born  in  1593,  was  the  author 
of  “The  Golden  Fleece,”  and  “The  Complaint  of  Na 
ture.”  He  also  translated,  from  the  French,  “  The  Plea 
sant  Fountain  of  Knowledge.”  Died  in  1662. 

Backhuysen  or  Bakhuysen,Mk-hoi'z9n,(LuDOLF,) 
an  eminent  Dutch  marine  painter  and  engraver,  born  at 
Emden  in  1631.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Van  Everdingen, 
but  owed  his  great  excellence  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
nature.  It  was  his  custom  to  put  out  to  sea  during  a 
storm,  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  the  agi¬ 
tated  vessels,  and,  on  his  return,  finish  the  sketches  he 
had  made.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  marine  view, 
for  which  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  gave  him 
thirteen  hundred  florins,  and  subsequently  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Naglbr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstier-Lexikon.” 

Backhuysen,  (Ludolf,)  a  painter  of  martial  scenes, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1717.  Pie  died  at 
Rotterdam  about  1782. 

Backmeister,  blk'mT-ster,  (Hartmann  Ludwig 
Christian,)  director  of  the  German  College  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  born  at  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  in  1736.  He 
wrote,  in  German,  a  “  History  of  the  Swedish  Nation,* 
(1767,)  “Bibliotheca  Russica,”  (11  vols.,  1778,)  and  othei 
useful  works.  Died  in  1806. 

Backmeister,  (Lucas,)  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  LUneburg  in  1530,  was  the  author  of  a  number  ol 
commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Died  in  1608. 

Backmeister,  (Lucas,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1570,  published  several  theological  and  controversial 
works.  Died  in  1638. 

See  J.  Custerus,  “  Memoria  L.  Bacmeisteri  Oratione  parentali, 
eta” 

Backmeister,  (Matthew  or  Matthaeus,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Rostock  in  1580,  was  the  author  of  a 
“  General  Treatise  on  Practical  Medicine,”  and  othei 
medical  works.  Died  in  1626. 

Back'us,  (Azel,)  D.D.,  the  first  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  New  York,  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  1765. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1787,  and  succeeded  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Bellamy  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlehem, 
Connecticut.  Died  December  28,  1816. 

Backus,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist  di¬ 
vine,  uncle  of  President  Azel  Backus,  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  in  1 749.  Dr.  Backus  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  an  able  theologian.  Died  in  1803. 

Backus,  (Isaac,)  an  American  Baptist  minister,  born 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1724.  He  published  nume¬ 
rous  works,  among  which  is  a  “  History  of  the  Baptists 
in  New  England.”  Died  in  1806. 

Bacler  d’Albe,  bfk'laiR'dtlb,  (Louis  Albert  Ghis- 
lain — g&z'llN',)  a  skilful  French  painter  and  engineer, 
born  at  Saint-Pol  in  1762.  He  served  in  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1796,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle 
of  Areola,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best 
pictures.  In  1802  he  prepared  an  excellent  chart  of  the 
theatre  of  war  in  Italy,  with  54  plates.  He  was  ap 
pointed  by  Bonaparte  director  of  his  topographical 
bureau,  and  became  general  of  brigade  in  1813.  He 
published  “Annales  pittoresques  et  historiques  des  Pay- 
sagistes,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Ba'con,  (Anne  Cooke,)  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
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Cooke,  born  about  1528,  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  She  was 
versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages,  and 
translated  Bishop  Jewel’s  “Apology  for  the  Church  ol 
England”  from  Latin  into  English.  Died  in  1610. 

Bacon,  (Anthony,)  an  English  politician,  born  about 
*558,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  a  half-brother  of  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  of  Henry 
<*{  Navarre,  whom  he  visited  about  1585.  Died  in  1601. 

Ba'c9n,  (Delia,)  an  American  teacher  and  writer, 
sister  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  181 1.  She  wrote  “  Tales  of  the  Puritans,”  “  The 
Bride  of  Fort  Edward,”  and  other  works  of  fiction,  but 
is  chiefly  known  through  her  “  Philosophy  of  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare,”  in  which  the  Baconian  theory  in  regard 
to  the  authorship  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  was  first  elab¬ 
orated.  Died  in  1859. 

See  Hawthorne,  “  Recollections  of  a  Gifted  Woman,”  in  “  Our 
Old  H<me.” 

Bacon,  (Francis,)  [Lat  Francis'cus  Baco'nus*] 
Baro*  Verulam,  (vSr'u-lam,)  Viscount  Saint  Al¬ 
ban’s,  (commonly  called  Lord  Bacon,)  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  of  modern  times,  was  bom  in 
London,  the  22d  of  January,  1561.  His  father  was  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  under  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  His  mother  was  Lady  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  and  the  sister  of  Mildred,  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh’s  second  wife.  She  is  represented  as  a  person  of 
bright  talents,  no  inconsiderable  learning,  and  very  de¬ 
cided  religious  opinions.  While  still  a  child,  Bacon  was 
remarkable  for  his  ready  wit,  as  well  as  for  his  general  in¬ 
telligence.  When  the  queen  once  asked  him  how  old 
he  was,  he  replied,  “Just  two  years  younger  than  youi 
majesty’s  happy  reign.”  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call 
him,  it  is  said,  ner  “little  lord  keeper.” 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  while  his  young  com 
panions  were  playing  and  amusing  themselves  in  Saint 
James’s  Park,  near  his  father’s  house,  he  stole  away  to 
the  brick  conduit,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  a  singular  echo 
which  was  heard  there.  “  Every  tale  told  of  him  in  his 
childhood,”  says  Dixon, “  wins  on  the  imagination, whethei 
he  hunts  for  the  echo  in  Saint  James’s  Park,  or  eyes  the 
jugglers  and  detects  their  trick,  or  lisps  wise  words  to  the 
queen  and  becomes  her  young  lord  keeper.”  When  a 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  and  his  brother 
Anthony  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  of  which  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  then  master.  Francis  was  a  diligent 
and  successful  student,  and  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  he  is  said  to  have  conceived  a  decided  dislike  to  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  then  taught  in  the  schools. 
On  leaving  the  University,  he  entered  Gray’s  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law,  and  soon  after  visited  France,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
as  well  as  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  continent. 
But  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1579,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  return  to  England.  The  other  brothers  had 
been  well  provided  for,  but  Sir  Nicholas  had  delayed 
making  any  provision  for  Francis,  his  youngest  son, 
though  intending  to  do  so,  when  all  his  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  sudden  death.  In  1582  young  Bacon  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ;  he  was  made  a  bencher  in  1 586,  and 
in  1589  became  counsel-extraordinary  to  the  queen,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight ;  “a  grace,”  says  his  biographer 
Rawley,  “  scarce  known  before.”  He  had  been  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Melcombe  Regis  in  1585,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  appears  to  have  sat  in  every 
House  of  Commons  from  that  time  until  1614.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  his  “  Discoveries,”  gives  the  following  description 
of  Bacon’s  oratory  while  he  was  in  Parliament :  “There 
happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he  could 
spare  or  pass  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.!  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered. 
No  member  of  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had 


*  Baco'nus  (genitive  Baco'ni)  is  the  usual  Latin  form  of  Bacon’s 
name.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  made  a  noun  of  the  third  de¬ 
clension — in  the  nominative  Bacon,  (genitive  Baco'nis.) 

t  Censor-like — in  other  words,  severe  and  dignified  in  his  style. 


his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man 
had  their  affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every 
man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.” 

Although  a  near  connection  of  Burleigh,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  during  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  un¬ 
rivalled,  Bacon  appears  to  have  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  favour  of  that  powerful  minister.  Nevertheless,  the 
Cecils  procured  him  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  Register 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  an  office  worth  ^1600  per  annum  ; 
but  it  did  not  fall  to  him  until  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James.  Without  adopting  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Rawley,  that  Burleigh!  sought  in  every  way, 
especially  by  secret  means,  to  keep  Bacon  down,  “  lest  if 
he  had  risen  he  might  have  obscured  his  glory,”  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  evident  that  the  Cecils  were  little  inclined  to 
favour  his  promotion,  possibly  because  they  regarded 
him  as  a  man  of  speculation  rather  than  of  practical 
ability.  The  intellectual  powers  of  Bacon  were  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  too  original  and  profound  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  whose  chief  talent  consisted  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  adapt  themselves  to  the 
servile  routine  of  courts.  And,  although  Burleigh  may 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  class  referred  to, 
still  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  ordinary 
stamp.  Prudence  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  were 
almost  the  only  virtues  he  possessed ;  and  even  his  pru¬ 
dence  was  of  a  low  and  vulgar  type,  the  offspring  of  a 
cold  and  plodding  experience,  rather  than  the  inspiration 
of  an  original  and  far-seeing  intellect ;  and  hence,  in  an 
extraordinary  emergency,  he  was  really  less  prudent  than 
many  men  who  had  far  less  experience^ 

Bacon,  being  thus  left  to  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  law,  and  in  time  ac¬ 
quired  a  lucrative  if  not  an  extensive  practice.  In  1 592  ap¬ 
peared  his  first  publication,  a  pamphlet,  in  reply  to  a  little 
book,  (or  “Libel,”)  entitled  “A  Declaration  of  the  True 
Causes  of  the  Great  Troubles.”  In  1594  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  solicitor-general,  but  was  not 
successful.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  a  kinsman  and  favourite 
of  the  queen,  had  greatly  interested  himself  in  Bacon’s 
behalf,  but  he  was  overborne  by  the  superior  influence 
of  the  Cecils.  Essex  felt  deeply  the  disappointment  of 
his  friend,  and  generously  gave  him  an  estate,  near 
Twickenham,  worth  ^1800,  a  sum  very  greatly  superior 
in  value  to  what  would  be  represented  by  the  same  figures 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Dixon  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Bacon  was  under  no  real  obligation  to  Essex  for  this, 
magnificent  present, — that  it  was  indeed  nothing  more 
than  a  just,  though  scarcely  adequate,  payment  for  Bacon’s 
professional  services.  But  Bacon  himself  evidently  did 
not  regard  it  in  that  light;  for  he  says,  referring  to  the 
gift  of  his  friend,  that  it  was  made  “with  so  kind  and 
noble  circumstances  as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than 
the  matter.” 

For  many  years  Bacon  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  project  of  making  his  fortune  by  a  wealthy  marriage. 
About  the  year  1 596  he  was  paying  court  to  a  rich  widow- 
named  Hatton.  Essex  again  warmly  interested  himself 
in  the  cause  of  his  friend,  but  with  no  better  fortune  than 
before.  “  This  suit,  happily  for  Bacon,”  says  Macaulay, 
“was  unsuccessful.”  Lady  Hatton  afterwards  married 
“  that  narrow-minded,  bad-hearted  pedant,”  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  “and  did  her  best,”  adds  the  same  writer,  “to 
make  him  as  miserable  as  he  deserved  to  be.” 

Bacon  was  not  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  his  noble 
friend ;  but  the  difference  of  character,  and  still  more 
the  difference  of  policy,  of  the  two  men,  led  necessarily 
to  a  coldness  between  them  and  to  their  final  estrange¬ 
ment  Bacon  could  not  approve  the  rash  and  criminal 


X  Alluding  to  Bacon’s  failure  to  obtain  any  present  provision.  Raw- 
ley’s  words  are,  it  “might  be  imputed  not  so  much  to  her  Majesty’s 
averseness  or  disaffection  towards  him,  as  to  the  arts  and  policy  of  * 
great  statesman  then  who  laboured,  by  all  industrious  and  seo-et 
means,  to  suppress  and  keep  him  down,  lest  if  he  had  risen  he  might 
have  obscured  his  glory.”  Some  suppose  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  was  Burleigh’s  son  Robert,  a  view  which,  perhaps,  better  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  known  facts  of  history,  although  at  that  date  young  Cecil 
could  scarcely  be  termed  a  “great  statesman.”  “The  Cecils,  says 
Lord  Campbell,  “  not  only  refused  to  interest  themselves  for  their 
kinsman,  but,  that  he  might  receive  no  effectual  assistance  from  others, 
they  spread  reports  that  he  was  a  vain  speculator,  and  totally  unfit  for 
real  business.”  .  , 

§  See  Motley’s  account  of  Burleigh’s  conduct  during  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Spanish  invasion,  (“  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 


c  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  h,  y.  guttural;  n,  nasal; 


r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this. 


(^dr^See  Explanations,  p.  23. 
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schemes  of  Essex,  and  his  remonstrances  were  lost  upon 
the  headstrong  and  infatuated  earl.  Nevertheless,  when 
fortune  and  everything  else  seemed  to  desert  his  former 
friend,  he  did  not  desert  him,  but  appears  to  have  used 
all  his  influence  and  eloquence  with  the  queen,  even  to 
the  risk  of  her  favour,  in  order  to  soften  her  resentment 
towards  her  misguided  kinsman.  And  when  at  length 
he  was  called  to  act  as  one  of  her  majesty’s  counsel,  he 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  his  official  position  to 
mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  severity  of  the  charges 
against  Essex.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  wholly  to  excuse 
Bacon  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  this  trial ;  but  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  he  sincerely  believed — at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  business — that  what  he  did  was 
the  best  for  Essex  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  if,  when  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  to  save 
his  former  friend  and  benefactor  were  unavailing,  he  had 
absolutely  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  prose¬ 
cution,  his  character  would  have  been  cleared  from  one 
of  the  darkest  shadows  now  resting  upon  it  According 
to  Mr.  Dixon,  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  friendship,  Bacon  was  perfectly  right  in  turning 
against  one  who  had  “  proved  himself  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,”  and  that  in  this  “  he  did  no  more  than  discharge 
his  necessary  duty  to  his  country  and  his  queen.”  This 
might  be  a  valid  defence,  if  there  was  any  good  reason 
to  believe  that  without  Bacon’s  efforts  to  secure  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Essex  the  safety  of  his  country  would  have 
been  seriously  imperilled.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
the  common  sense  and  common  feeling  of  mankind  are 
naturally  arrayed  against  one  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  secret  motives,  did  actually  promote  his  worldly 
interests  and  his  advancement  at  court — the  object  of  his 
life-long  ambition — by  seeking  to  convict  and  bring  to 
the  block  one  to  whom  he  was  once  closely  bound  by 
gratitude  and  friendship. 

After  the  accession  of  James  I.,  (in  1603,)  Bacon’s 
advancement  was  all  that  a  man  of  reasonable  ambition 
could  desire.  He  was  raised  to  the  knighthood  the  day 
before  the  king’s  coronation.  Having  soon  after  been 
chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  royal  purveyors,  he 
performed  the  duty  with  such  ability  and  address  as  to 
give  satisfaction  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  Parliament. 
The  House  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  ap¬ 
pointed  him  one  of  his  counsel. 

In  May,  1606,  Bacon  married  Alice  Barnham,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant  and  alderman. 
In  1607  he  was  made  solicitor-general.  In  1611  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  judges  of  the  knights-marshal’s  court, 
and  in  1613  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  His  law  practice 
was  now  very  lucrative,  and  the  emoluments  arising  from 
his  various  offices  afforded  him  what  for  those  times  may 
be  called  an  immense  income.  He  was  selected  by  the 
king  as  his  agent  in  the  prosecution  of  Peacham,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  who  was  accused  of  treason  on  account  of  some 
passages  in  a  sermon  found  in  his  house.  The  sermon 
had  never  been  preached,  and  there  was  no  proof  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  preaching  it.  Bacon  is  charged 
with  having  sought,  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  opinions  of  the  judges  before  the  case  came  up 
for  trial. 

In  March,  1617,  Bacon  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  in  January,  1618,  he  became  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  the  highest  civil  office  to  which 
an  English  subject  could  then  attain.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  he  was  created  Baron  Verulam,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  In  1620  he  was  made  Viscount 
Saint  Alban’s.  His  sixtieth  birthday  (January  22, 1620) 
was  celebrated  with  great  state,  Ben  Jonson  furnishing  a 
poem  to  be  recited  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  speaks 
■of  the  lord  chancellor  as  one 

“Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool.” 

The  same  year  he  published  his  “  Novum  Organum,” 
embodying  the  ripest  and  richest  results  of  his  life-long 
studies. 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Bacon,  we  cannot  help 
calling  to  mind  those  words  of  our  great  poet,  descriptive 
of  the  career  of  one  who,  though  far  inferior  to  him  in 


genius,  was  in  worldly  power  and  splendour  fully  hia 
equal : 

“  This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

•  *#*#• 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  [his]  greatness  I” 

A  man  named  Wraynham,  against  whom  Bacon  had 
decided  a  suit  in  chancery,  accused  the  chancellor  o« 
accepting  bribes  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  make  good  his 
accusation  in  regard  to  his  own  case,  his  complaints  le<f 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  a  number  of  cases  of  al¬ 
leged  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  lord  chancellor  were 
presented.  The  Commons  referred  the  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  the  only  proper  tribunal  for  trying  it 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cases  the  presents  were  received  after  the 
suits  were  terminated,  and  in  some  others  that  the 
chancellor  had  decided  against  the  donors.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  accusations  could  not  all  be  thus  disposed 
of.  It  was  alleged  that  in  one  instance,  when  the  decision 
was  drawn  up  but  not  yet  delivered,  a  timely  and  liberal 
present  prevailed  on  the  chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree. 
In  another,  when  one  of  the  parties  had  administered  a 
liberal  bribe  and  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  would  be  in  his  favour,  a  subsequent  and  larger  gift 
from  the  opposite  party  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  At  the  commencement  of  the  trial  Bacon  strongly 
asserted  his  innocence,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  his 
defence  and  acknowledged  his  guilt.  His  words  were, 
“  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty 
of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence.”*  So  that 
either  some  of  the  accusations  were  well  founded,  or 
else,  from  some  motive  difficult  to  conceive  of,  he  was 
induced  to  cast  away  his  good  name  by  telling  a  false¬ 
hood.  His  apologists  suggest  that  he  aid  this  to  please 
the  king.  But  such  a  defence  from  his  friends  dishon¬ 
ours  him,  if  possible,  even  more  than  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies.  An  hondbrable  man,  to  please  his  sovereign, 
might  indeed  sacrifice  his  life,  but  not  his  honour,  not 
his  good  name  for  all  coming  time.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
1621,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s  pleasure. 
“  The  sentence  of  Bacon,”  says  Macaulay,  “  was  scarcely 
pronounced  when  it  was  mitigated.  He  was  indeed  sent 
to  the  Tower  ;  but  this  was  a  mere  form.  In  two  days 
he  was  set  at  liberty.”  Not  long  after,  his  fine  was  re¬ 
mitted.  He  was  even  permitted  to  present  himself  at 
court.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  no  inconsiderable  income  for  that  age.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  was  chiefly, 
occupied  in  scientific  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1626,  leaving  no  children. 

In  person  Bacon  was  of  a  middling  stature,  well  formed, 
but  not  robust  His  forehead  was  high  and  broad,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  benevolent  as  well  as  in¬ 
tellectual.  “  In  advanced  life,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “  his 
whole  appearance  was  venerably  pleasing,  so  that  a  stran¬ 
ger  was  insensibly  drawn  to  love  before  knowing  how 
much  reason  there  was  to  admire  him.”  In  society  he 
is  represented  to  have  been  “  a  most  delightful  companion, 
adapting  himself  to  company  of  every  degree,  calling, 
and  humour,”  and  “bringing  out  with  great  effect  his 
unexhausted  stores  of  jests  new  and  old.”  Prominent 
among  his  good  qualities  was  his  entire  freedom  from  all 
mean  jealousy  of  others,  and  his  disposition  to  patronize 
merit  wherever  found.  Towards  his  servants  and  de¬ 
pendants  he  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  kind  and 
generous  ;  if  he  had  a  fault  in  this  respect  it  was  in  being 
too  indulgent,  and  their  extravagance  contributed  to  his 
ruin. 


*  No  greater  stigma  can  be  cast  upon  the  memory  of  Lord  Bacoe 
than  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  in  making  the  above  confession. 
After  the  paper  containing  it  had  been  read  m  the  House  of  Peers, 
twelve  lords  were  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  to  ascertain  if  the  signa¬ 
ture  appended  to  the  confession  was  genuine.  He  passionately  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart  I  I  beseech 
your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed  1”  (For  a  full  account 
of  the  case  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  State  Trials.) 
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In  contemplating  the  fall  of  so  great  a  man,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  principal  cause.  With  his  many  and 
rare  accomplishments,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
transcendent  intellect,  Bacon  had  one  “  weakest  weak¬ 
ness,”  an  inordinate  love  of  splendour  and  display.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  was  often  embarrassed  and  in 
debt,  and  he  was  tempted  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  of  his 
large  income  by  accepting  presents  and  bribes. 

Bacon’s  greatest  work  was  his  “  Instauratio  Magna,”* 
of  which  the  “  Novum  Organum,”t  already  referred  to, 
is  but  a  part,  although  the  most  important  part,  and  his 
treatise  “  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum”  (“  On  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Sciences’’^)  the  opening  chapter.  Be¬ 
lieving,  as  Bacon  did,  that  the  then  prevailing  mode  of 
studying  science  (particularly  the  science  of  nature)  had 
become  greatly  perverted,  his  aim  was  to  bring  men 
back,  so  to  speak,  to  the  right  employment  of  their 
powers,  and  to  direct  them  into  such  a  path  of  inquiry 
and  examination  as  would  best  promote  the  cause  of  true 
science.  This  he  proposed  to  effect  by  teaching  them  a 
new  method  of  exploring  or  investigating  nature,  the 
principles  of  which  are  laid  down  with  great  explicitness 
and  fulness  in  his  “Novum  Organum.” 

Among  Bacon’s  other  works  we  may  mention  his  “  Es¬ 
says,”  (first  published  in  1598,)  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  writings  ;  “On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,” 
(“  De  Sapientia  Veterum,”)  which  appeared  in  1610,  and 
of  which  a  good  translation,  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  was 
published  in  1619.  His  collection  of  Apothegms  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  his  various 
works. 

In  regard  to  Bacon’s  attainments  as  a  lawyer,  and  his 
qualifications  as  a  judge,  Lord  Campbell  observes  that 
“  his  mind  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,”  and  “  that  he  had  made  himself  complete 
master  of  the  common  law  of  England.”  The  same  able 
critic  pronounces  Bacon’s  “History  of  the  Alienation 
Office”  “  a  treatise  worthy  of  Hale,  showing  a  most  co¬ 
pious  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  existing  law  and 
with  our  legal  antiquities.”  “No  one  ever  sat  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  with  a  finer  judicial  understanding ;  no  one 
ever  more  thoroughly  understood  the  duties  of  a  judge.” 
(“Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  lvi.) 

Respecting  Bacon’s  rank  as  a  philosopher  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  While  some  claim  that  to 
his  improved  method  of  studying  nature  are  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  the  prodigious  strides  which  have  been 
made  by  modern  science,  others  deny  to  him  not  merely 
pre-eminent  but  even  eminent  mc.it  in  this  respect, 
asserting  that  the  present  method  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  is  quite  different  from  the  method  laid  down  by 
Bacon.  The  truth  will  probably  be  found  between  the  two 
extremes.  If  Bacon’s  method  was  not  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  that  pursued  by  the  most  enlightened  interro¬ 
gators  of  nature  at  the  present  day,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  by  his  writings  and  influence 
he  has  contributed  far  more  than  any  other  philosopher 
to  pave  the  way  for  that  wonderful  “  advancement  of  the 
sciences”  which  forms  the  peculiar  distinction  and  glory 
of  modern  philosophy.  Our  narrow  limits  preclude  us 
from  entering,  in  this  place,  more  fully  into  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  subject.  All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  direct 
the  reader’s  attention  to  such  sources  of  information  as 
may  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment  for  himself. 
Respecting  this  question,  see  particularly  Professor  Na¬ 
pier’s  Essay  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  “Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,”  (1818,)  and  G. 
H.  Lewes’s  article  on  Bacon,  in  his  “  Biographical  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy;”  Hallam’s  “Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe also  Macaulay’s  very  interesting 
“Essay  on  Lord  Bacon,”  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  of  his  many  able  and  brilliant  review-articles. 

See,  also,  “  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,”  by  William  Hk?- 
worth  Dixon,  (1859,)  who  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts 
which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  previous  biographers ;  Montagu, 
“Life  of  Bacon,”  added  to  Bacon’s  collected  works;  Campbell, 
“Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  containing  one  of  the  most  impar¬ 

•  Literally,  the  “Great  Instauration,”  (or  “Restoration.”) 

t  “  New  Instrument,”  or  new  method  of  pursuing  science. 

t  Or,  as  Bacon  himself  translates  it,  [On]  “  the  Advancement  of 
Learning ,”  using  the  word  in  a  wider  sense  than  is  common  at  the 

present  day. 


tial  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Lives  of  Lord  Bacon ; 
William  Rawley,  “Life  of  Lord  Bacon,”  1658;  David  Mallet 
“  Life  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor,”  1740 ;  Robert  Stephens! 
“Life  of  Lord  Bacon,”  1734;  G.  L.  Craik,  “  Bacon,  his  Writings  and 
his  Philosophy,”  3  vols.,  1846-47;  Joseph  Sortain,  “Life  of  Lord 
Bacon,”  1851;  Remusat,  “Bacon,  sa  Vie  et  son  Influence,”  1857; 
De  Vauzelles,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  F.  Bacon  de  Verulam,”  a 
vols.,  1833;  Pouillot,  “Vie  du  Chancelier  F.  Bacon,”  1755;  Kuno 
Fischer,  “  Franz  Bacon  von  Verulam,”  1856,  (a  work  of  great  merit ;) 
Ozanam,  “Deux  Chanceliers  d’Angleterre :  Bacon  de  Verulam  et  S. 
Thomas  (Becket  archeveque)  de  Cantorbdry,”  1835 ;  W.  Dugdal, 
“  Life  of  Lord  Bacon, ”  in  the  “  Baconiana”  of  Thomas  Tenison, 
1679;  Wilhelmy,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Philosophia  F.  Baconis,” 
1843;  J.  Spkdding,  “Life  of  Bacon,”  in  his  very  complete  edition  of 
Bacon’s  works. 

Bacon,  (Joel  Smith,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  bom 
in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  September  3,  1802.  He 
graduated  in  1826  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New 
York,  was  president  of  Georgetown  College  from  1829 
to  1833,  a  professor  in  the  Institution  at  Hamilton,  New 
York,  from  1833  to  1837,  and  president  of  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  from  1843  to  1854.  Died  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  November  9,  1869. 

Bacon,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  sculptor,  bom 
in  Surrey  in  1740.  Having  gained  a  number  of  prizes 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  he  be¬ 
came  in  1770  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Mars,  a  bust  of  George 
III.,  the  monument  to  Lord  Chatham  in  Guildhall,  the 
statue  of  Blackstone  at  Oxford,  and  the  statues  of  How¬ 
ard  and  Dr.  Johnson  at  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  Died  in 
1799- 

See  Richard  Cecil,  “Memoirs  of  John  Bacon,”  1801;  Cun¬ 
ningham,  “Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Bacon,  (John.)  See  Baconthorp. 

Ba'con,  (Leonard,)  an  American  divine,  born  at  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  in  1802,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1820,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Centre  Church,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1825.  He  published  many  theo¬ 
logical  works,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  champion 
of  the  Congregational  Church  polity.  About  1850  he  be¬ 
came  an  editor  of  the  “  Independent.”  Among  his  works 
are  “Slavery  discussed  in  Occasional  Essays  from  1833 
to  1846,”  (1846,)  “Christian  Self-Culture,”  (1863,)  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  to  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  “  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,”  (1868,)  and  “The  Genesis  of  the 
New  England  Churches,”  (1874.)  Died  Dec.  24,  1881. 

Bacon,  (Leonard  Woolsey,)  D.D.,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1830.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1850  and 
as  M.D.  at  Yale  in  1855,  and  studied  divinity  at  Yale 
and  Andover.  He  has  published  several  religious  and 
denominational  (Congregationalist)  works,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  current  literature. 

Bacon,  (Nathaniel,)  a  Virginian  leader  of  insur¬ 
gents,  was  born  probably  in  England  about  1630.  He 
was  an  eloquent  lawyer,  and  a  popular  favourite  among 
the  Virginians.  He  took  command  of  a  body  of  mal¬ 
contents  who,  in  1676,  rose  in  arms  partly  to  defend  the 
province  against  the  Indians  and  partly  to  maintain  their 
rights  against  Governor  Berkeley.  Bacon  obtained  suc¬ 
cesses  over  both  the  Indians  and  the  governor,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  contest  he  died,  in  1677. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol.  iii.  of  new  series. 

Bacon,  (Sir  Nathaniel,)  an  English  landscape 
painter,  a  half-brother  of  Lord  Bacon,  studied  in  Italy. 
Died  about  1615. 

Bacon,  (Sir  Nicholas,)  an  eminent  English  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  in  1510,  was  the 
father  of  the  great  philosopher  Lord  Bacon.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  studied  law.  In  1537  h® 
was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  court  of  augmentations. 
Pie  was  attorney  to  the  court  of  wards  from  1546  until 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  when,  having  become  a  Prot¬ 
estant,  he  was  removed  by  Queen  Mary.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  by  Elizabeth  in 
1558,  and  became  a  friend  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law.  He  held  the  office  of  lord  keeper 
for  twenty  years,  during  which,  by  a  moderate  and  pru- 
dent  policy,  he  contributed  much  to  the  prevalence  ol 
the  reformed  religion  in  England.  His  mind  was  sound, 
well  balanced,  and  vigorous.  Referring  to  Bacon  and 
other  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  Macaulay  says,  It  is 
needless  to  relate  how  dexterously,  how  resolutely,  how 
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gloriously  they  directed  the  politics  of  England  during 
the  eventful  years  which  followed ;  how  they  succeeded 
in  uniting  their  friends  and  separating  their  enemies ; 
how  they  humbled  the  pride  of  Philip ;  how  they  backed 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Coligni.  .  .  .  Among,  these 
statesmen  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  generally  considered 
as  ranking  next  to  Burleigh.  He  was  called  by  Camden 
sacris  conciliis  alterum  columen."  (“Essay  on  Lord 
Bacon.”)  Died  in  1579. 

See  “A  Remembrance  of  the  Woorthie  and  Well  Employed  Life 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  etc.,”  by  George 
Whetstones;  Lord  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors. 

Bacon,  (Fhanuel,)  an  English  divine  and  humorous 
writer,  born  in  1700,  became  rector  of  Balden,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire.  He  was  the  author  of  dramatic  pieces,  entitled 
“The  Moral  Quack,”  “The  Insignificants,”  and  “The 
Trial  of  the  Time-Killers,”  (1757-)  Died  in  1783. 

Bacon,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  writer,  and 
popular  preacher,  born  about  1168 ;  died  in  1248. 

Bacon,  sometimes  written  Bakon  or  Bacun,  (Ro 
ger,)  a  celebrated  English  philosopher  and  monk,  called 
the  Admirable  Doctor,  was  born  near  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  about  1214.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Paris,  took  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  found  a  liberal  patron  in  Robert  Grosseteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  metaphysics,  theology,  philosophy,  and 
several  sciences.  His  learning  and  skill  in  mechanics 
were  so  great  that  he  was  suspected  of  dealing  in  magic. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  many  works  on  astronomy,  chemistry, 
optics,  physics,  theology,  etc.  “The  mind  of  Roger 
Bacon,”  says  Hallam,  “  was  strangely  compounded  of 
almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the  future  course  of  science 
and  the  best  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with 
a  more  than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
own  time.”  “It  seems  hard  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  discoverer  in  sci¬ 
ence  ;  that  he  has  not  described  any  instrument  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  telescope  is  now  generally  admitted,  but  he 
has  some  new  and  important  notions  in  optics.  That  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  explosive  powers  of  gunpowder, 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny.”  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “  Opus  Majus,”  which  was  composed  about 
1265,  and  first  printed  in  1733.  It  treats  of  nearly  all 
the  sciences.  In  1278  a  council  of  Franciscans  con¬ 
demned  his  writings  and  committed  Bacon  to  prison,  in 
which  he  was  confined  ten  years.  He  died  probably  at 
Oxford,  in  1292.  He  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  philo¬ 
sopher  of  the  thirteenth  century.  “The  resemblance 
between  Roger  Bacon  and  his  greater  namesake,”  says 
Hallam,  “is  very  remarkable.  Whether  Lord  Bacon 
ever  read  the  4  Opus  Majus,’  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  his  favourite  quaint  expression  prcerogativa 
scientiarum  should  be  found  in  that  work.  And  who¬ 
ever  reads  the  sixth  part  of  the  4  Opus  Majus’  upon  ex¬ 
perimental  science  must  be  struck  by  it  as  the  prototype 
m  spirit  of  the  ‘Novum  Organum.’”  (“Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Anthony  A  Wood’s  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford 
Leland’s  44  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis “Biograjihia 
Britannica F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  Chimie,”  vol.  i.,  and  his  article 
in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Bacon,  (Samuel,)  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  employed 
with  two  other  persons  by  the  United  States  government 
as  an  agent  for  establishing  a  colony  of  blacks  in  South¬ 
ern  Senegambia,  where  they  arrived  in  charge  of  eighty- 
two  free  blacks  in  1820.  All  three  of  the  agents  died 
soon  after. 

Bacon-Tacon,  bt'k&N'  ti'k6N',  (Pierre  Jean 
acques,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Oyonnax  in  1738. 
le  was  the  author  of  a  44  Numismatical  History  of  Dif¬ 
ferent  Nations,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Died  in  1817. 

Ba'con-thorp,  Ba'con-dorp,  or  Ba'con,  (John,)  an 
English  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  born  in  Norfolk, 
was  surnamed  the  Resolute  Doctor.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  for  learning,  and  professed  the  philosophy  of 
Averroes.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  commentary 
on  the  44  Master  of  Sentences.”  Died  about  1346. 

Bacoue,  bt'koo',  (L6on,)  a  French  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  Bishop  of 
Pamiers  in  1685.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem 
“On  the  Education  of  a  Prince,”  (1671.)  Died  in  1694. 


Bacqufcre,  de,  deh  bi'kaiR',  (BenoIt,)  a  French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a 
medical  work  entitled  “  Physician  for  Old  Men,”  (“  Senum 
Medicus.”) 

Bacquet,  bi'kh',  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century;  died  in  1597. 

Bacsdnyi,  boh-chin'yee,  (Janos,)  a  Hungarian  writer, 
born  at  Tapolcza  in  1763.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  44  Magyar  Museum,”  and  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  “The  Bravery  of  Hungary.”  Died  in  1845. 

Bactishua.  See  Bakhtishwa. 

Bacun,  (Roger.)  See  Bacon. 

Baczko,  Mtch'ko,  called  also  Glodzlaus,  a  Polish 
chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  keeper  of  the 
library  of  Posen.  He  wrote  a  continuation  down  to 
1271  of  the  chronicle  of  Poland,  begun  by  Bagalulphus 
Bishop  of  Posen. 

See  J5cher,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.  ” 

Baczko,  von,  fon  Mts'ko,  (Ludwig,)  a  German 
writer,  born  at  Lyck,  in  East  Prussia,  in  1756,  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  romances  and  dramas,  and  a  “  History  of  Prus¬ 
sia.”  Died  in  1823. 

See  his  “  Geschichte meines  Leben,”  3  vols.,  1824. 

Bada,  bi'oi,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish  architect,  born  at  Ma' 
laga  about  1690,  finished  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Died 
in  1756. 

Badajos,  bi-Di-H6s',  (Juan  de,)  a  Spanish  architect, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  that  name,  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  the  cloister  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Zoil  at  Carrion,  in  Old  Castile. 

Badakhshi,  ba-diK'shee,  a  Persian  poet  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  divan  or  collection  of  poems 
'which  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 

Badalocchio,  bi-di-lok'ke-o,  sometimes  called  Sis- 
to  Rosa,  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Parma 
in  1581,  was  a  pupil  of  Annibal  Caracci,  who  highly  com¬ 
mended  his  skill  in  design.  Among  his  master-pieces 
we  may  name  a  “Saint  Francis,”  and  “Galatea.”  His 
engravings  after  Correggio’s  cupola  at  Parma  are  greatly 
admired.  Died  in  Rome  in  1647. 

See  Lanzi,  44  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Badaracco,  M-di-rik'ko,  (Giovanni  Raffaello,) 
a  skilful  painter,  son  of  Giuseppe,  noticed  below,  born 
at  Genoa  in  1648.  Died  in  1726. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Badaracco,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  called  II 
Sordo,  born  at  Genoa  about  1 588.  He  imitated  Andrea 
del  Sarto  with  success.  Died  in  1657. 

Badaro,  bi-di'ro,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  botanist 
and  writer,  born  near  Genoa  in  1793  ;  died  in  1831. 

Bad'by,  (John,)  an  English  Lollard  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  perished  at  the  stake  during  the  persecutions 
of  his  sect  under  Henry  IV.,  (1409.) 

Bad'cock,  (John,)  an  English  author,  known  by  his 
pseudonym  of  Ion  Bee.  He  published  a  44  Dictionary 
of  the  Turf,”  (1823,)  and  “Living  Picture  of  London,” 
(1828.) 

Bad'cock,  (Richard,)  an  English  botanist,  lived 
about  1745,  and  wrote  on  the  structure  of  anthers. 

Badeau,  (Adam,)  an  American  general,  was  born 
at  New  York  in  1831;  served  as  captain  and  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  the  civil  war;  and  was  military 
secretary  to  General  Grant  during  the  Wilderness  and 
Petersburg  campaigns;  consul-general  at  London 
1870-81,  and  at  Havana  1882-84.  Wrote  “  Grant  in 
Peace,”  44  Aristocracy  in  England,”  and  44  Con¬ 
spiracy;  a  Cuban  Romance.”  Died  March  19,  1895. 

Baden,  bi'Den,  (Jakob,)  a  Danish  philologist,  born 
at  Vordenborg  in  1735.  De  studied  at  Gottingen  and 
Leipsic,  and  became  in  1779  professor  of  eloquence  and 
the  Latin  language  at  Copenhagen.  He  published 
school  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Phaedrus,  and 
translated  several  classics  into  Danish.  He  was  editor 
of  the  “University  Journal”  from  1793  to  1801.  His 
Danish  Grammar  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1804. 

Baden,  (Jakob  Gustav  Ludwig,)  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  in  1764,  was  the  author  of  several  legal  and 
historical  works.  Died  in  1840. 
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Ba'd^n,  (Richard  de,)  founder  of  University  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1326.  After  that  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  another  was  erected,  which  is  called  Clare  Hall. 

Baden,  (Torkel,)  a  Danish  philologer,  born  in  1668, 
wrote  “A  Demonstration  of  the  Affinity  of  the  Danish 
and  Latin  Languages,”  (“  Roma  Danica,  Affinitatem  Lin¬ 
guae  Danicae  cum  Romanaexhibens,”  1699.)  Died  in  1732. 

Baden-Baden,  bi'den  b&'den,  (Ludwig  Wilhelm 

I. ,)  Margrave  of,  a  distinguished  general,  born  in  Paris 
in  1655.  He  served  under  Montecuccoli  against  the 
French,  and  in  1683  assisted  Sobieski  in  defending  Vienna 
against  the  Turks.  He  subsequently  defeated  the  Turks 
in  two  engagements.  He  constructed  the  celebrated  for¬ 
tifications  called  the  lines  of  Stollhofen.  Died  in  1707. 

See  A.  Schreiber,  “Badische  Geschichte,”  1817 

Baden-Baden,  (Wilhelm  I.,)  Margrave  of,  a  Ger¬ 
man  general,  born  in  1593,  was  appointed  by  Ferdinand 

II.  to  command  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which 
was  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  (1631.)  He  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  unite  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  Died  in  1677. 

Baden-Powell,  (Sir  George  Smyth,)  was  born 
at  Oxford,  England,  December  24,  1847.  He  was 
private  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Victoria  in  1877; 
joint  special  commissioner  to  the  West  India  colonies 
1882-84,  and  on  the  Malta  constitution,  1887-88; 
commissioner  on  the  Behring  Sea  question,  1891,  and 
on  the  joint  commission  in  Washington,  1892.  Some 
of  his  numerous  works  are  “  New  Homes  for  the  Old 
Country,”  “Absorption  of  Small  States  by  Large,” 
“Protection  and  Bad  Times,”  and  “The  Saving  of 
Ireland.”  Died  November  20,  1898. 

Baden-Powell,  (Robert  Stephenson  Smyth,) 
an  English  soldier,  was  born  February  22,  1857.  He 
joined  the  Thirteenth  Hussars  in  1876;  served  in 
India,  Afghanistan,  and  South  Africa,  and  in  Ashanti 
in  1895.  He  was  the  chief  staff  officer  in  the  Mata- 
belaland  campaign,  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
in  command  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  in  1897, 
and  held  Mafeking  against  the  Boer  assault  in  1899. 
He  was  made  major-general  for  his  gallant  defence. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  works  describing  his  ex¬ 
periences,  including  “  The  Matabela  Campaign, ”1896. 

Badens,  (Francis,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  history 
and  portraits,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1571,  was  surnamed 
the  Italian,  for  his  merits  as  a  colorist.  Died  in 
1604. 

Badesi,  bi-da'see,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  poet,  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Badessa,  M-dfes'sH,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Messina,  flourished  about  1560.  He  translated  the  first 
five  books  of  Homer’s  “  Iliad”  into  Italian  verse. 

Badg'er,  (George  E.,)  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  born  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  in  1795,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1813.  President  Harrison  ap¬ 
pointed  him  in  1841  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  which  office 
he  was  continued  by  Tyler,  but  resigned  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  vetoing  the  Dill  to  recharter  the  United  States 
Bank.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  re-elected  in  1848.  Died  May  11,  1866. 

Badg'er,  (George  Percy,)  D.C.L.,  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Chelmsford  in  1815,  was  educated  in  Malta  and 
Syria,  becoming  expert  in  the  Maltese  and  Arabic.  He 
took  orders  in  the  English  Church  in  1841,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  in  the  English  government  service, 
chiefly  in  India,  Western  Asia,  and  East  Africa.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,”  (1852,) 
“  History  of  the  Imams  and  Sayyids  of  Omam,”  (1871,) 
an  “  English-Arabic  Lexicon,”  (1881,)  etc.  Died  in  1888. 

Badia,  (Carlo  Francesco,)  an  eloquent  Italian 
preacher,  born  at  Ancona  in  1675,  became  president  of 
the  University  of  Turin  about  1730;  died  in  1 75 x- 

Badia,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at  Modena 
about  1483,  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1540.  Died 
in  1547. 

Badia  y  Leblicti.  See  Alee  Bey. 

Badiale,  bii-de-&'l&,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  skilful  engraver,  born  at  Bologna.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1650. 


Badiali,  bi-de-S'lee,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  singer,  born 
at  Imola,  made  his  first  appearance  at  Trieste  in  1827. 
He  was  at  once  successful,  and  achieved  similar  tri¬ 
umphs  in  all  the  leading  theatres  of  Eurqpe.  Died 
November  17,  1865. 

Badie,  de  la,  deh  IS  bS'de',  (Louis  Augustin,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  1696;  died  in  1765. 

Badier,  bt'de-i',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  French  monk 
and  writer,  born  at  Dole  in  1650;  died  in  1719. 

Badile,  M-dee'lS,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  admirable  colorist,  born  at  Verona  in  1480. 
He  was  the  uncle  and  preceptor  of  Paul  Veronese,  and 
numbered  Zelotti  among  his  pupils.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ba-di'nus  or  Badino,  bS-dee'no,  (Luigi  Donato,) 
an  Italian  priest  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Mondovl  in 
1675.  Died  in  1742. 

Badius,  bi'de'Us',  (Conrad,)  a  learned  printer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1510,  was  a  son  of  Jodocus,  noticed  below,  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Robert  Estienne.  Having  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Calvinism,  he  removed  in  1549  to  Geneva, 
where  he  published  fine  editions  of  many  works.  Died 
about  1560. 

See  A.  F.  Didot,  “Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  rimprimerie.” 

Badius,  bS'de-us,  (Jodocus,  yo-do'kus,  or  Josse, 
zhoss,)  a  celebrated  Flemish  printer  and  Latin  poet,  born 
in  1462,  was  surnamed  Ascensius,  from  Asche,  near 
Brussels,  his  birthplace.  About  1500  he  established  a 
large  printing-house  in  Paris,  called  “Praelum  Ascen- 
sianum,”  which  issued  many  fine  editions  of  the  classics. 
Died  in  1535. 

See  La  Caille,  “Histoire  de  l’Imprimerie D.  M.  Manni, 
“Vita  di  G.  Badio,”  1757;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

Badius,  M'de-oos,  (Raolfo,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Florence,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Badoaro,  M-do-i'ro,  (Federico,)  an  Italian  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  in  Venice  in  1518,  was  employed  by  the 
republic  in  embassies  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  In  1556  he  founded  at  Venice  the  Academy 
della  Fama.  Died  in  1593. 

Badoaro,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  friend  of  Paolo  Sarpi. 

Badoaro,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal  and  writer 
on  theology.  Died  in  1714. 

Badoaro,  (Lauro,)  an  Italian  bishop  and  poet,  born 
at  Venice  about  1546,  wrote  “Rime  Spirituali,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1 593- 

Badoero.  See  Baduero. 

Badoero,  M-do-a'ro,  (Pietro,)  was  Doge  of  Venice 
from  939  to  942  A.D.,  during  which  period  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Venice  was  recognized  by  Berenger  II.  of  Italy. 

Badolet,  bt'do'li',  (Jean,)  a  Protestant  minister,  was 
professor  of  the  humanities  at  Geneva  about  1 650.  Among 
his  works  is  “Anatomy  of  the  Human  Conscience,” 
(“  Conscientiae  humanae  Anatomia,”  1659.) 

Badon,  bt'ddN',  (Edmond,)  a  French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  wrote  a  “Duel  under  Richelieu,”  (1832,)  and 
other  works.  He  died  prematurely  in  1849. 

Badoureau,  bt'doo'rb',  (J.  F.,)  a  French  engraver, 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
engraved  some  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 

Badstiiber,  btD'stiFber,  (Andrew,)  a  Danish  jurist, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1728;  died  in  1808. 

Baduel,  bt'dii'Sl',  (Claude,)  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Nimes  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
preached  at  Geneva,  and  wrote  a  work  to  prove  the 
utility  of  marriage  to  literary  men,  (1544.)  Died  ai 
Geneva  in  1561. 

Baduero,  bl-doo-a'ro,  or  Badoero,  (Ursus  I.,)  Doge 
of  Venice  from  864  to  881  A.D., defeated  the  Saracens. 

Baduero,  (Ursus  II.,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in 
912,  and  retired  to  a  convent  in  932. 

Baeck.  See  Back,  (Abraham.) 

Baeck,  bSk,  or  Baecx,  b&ks,  (Joachim,)  a  Dutch 
theologian,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1548 ;  died  in  1619. 

Baehr.  See  Bahr. 

Baehrens.  See  Bahrens. 
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Baeli,  M-a'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Milazzo,  in  Sicily,  in  1639;  died  in  1710. 

Baena,  bi-a'ni,  (Antonio  Ladislau  Monteiro— 
mon-ta'e-ro, )  a  Portuguese  historian  and  geographer, 
servedm  Brazil  as  officer  in  the  army.  He  wrote  some 
valuable  works,  one  entitled  “  Chorographic  Essay  on 
the  Province  of  Para,”  (“Ensaio  corografico  sobre  a 
Provincia  do  Pari,”  1839.)  Died  about  1851. 

Baer.  See  Bar. 

Baerjbt'aiR',  [Ger.  pron.  Mr,]  (Fr£d£ric  Charles,) 
a  French  Protestant  professor  of  theology,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1719;  died  in  1797. 

B£erebistes,b§r-e-bis't&z,  orBerebistes,  [Fr.  B£r6 
biste,  b&'r&'Mst',]  a  king  of  the  Dacians  about  40-20  b.c., 
drove  the  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  rendered 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  tributary  to  his  kingdom. 

Baerle,  van,  vtn  bSr'leh,  [Lat.  Barl^e'us;  Fr.  Bar¬ 
line,  bfR'li',]  (Gaspard,)  a  Dutch  theologian  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Latin  poet,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1584.  He 
was  professor  of  logic  at  Leyden  in  1617,  and  obtained  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Amsterdam  about 
1633.  Besides  numerous  Latin  poems  and  orations,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  “  History  of  Brazil  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau.”  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Arminius  against  the  Gomarists.  Died  in  1648. 

See  Corvinus,  “Oraison  funkbre  de  G.  Baerle.” 

Baerle,  van,  [Lat.  BarIvE'us,]  (Melchior,)  an  uncle 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Antwerp,  lived  between  1550 
and  1600.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems. 

Baermann.  See  Barmann. 

Baersdorp,  van,  vtn  btRs'doRp,  (Cornelis,)  a 
Dutch  physician  and  medical  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  first  physician  to  Charles  V.,  who  also  made 
him  his  chamberlain  and  a  councillor  of  state.  Died  in 

1565- 

See  Mersseman,  “  Notice  sur  C.  van  Baersdorp,”  1844 

Baersius,  btr'se-us,  or  Bek'en-stil,  a  Dutch  mathe¬ 
matician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  resident  of 
Louvain.  He  wrote  “Tables  of  the  Latitudes  and  Lon¬ 
gitudes  of  the  Planets.” 

Baerstrat,  bSr'strit,  a  Dutch  marine  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Died  in  1687. 

Baert,  bt'aiR'  or  b&Rt,  (Alexandre  Balthasar 
Franqois  de  Paule--deh  pol,)  Baron  of,  a  French 
geographer  and  statesman,  born  at  Dunkirk  about  1750. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (1791,) 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (1815.)  Among  his 
principal  works  is  his  “  Picture  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  English  Possessions,”  (1800,)  which  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Napoleon.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Baert,  [Lat.  Baer'tius,]  (Francis,)  a  Flemish  Jes¬ 
uit,  born  at  Ypres  in  1651,  wrote  a  “  Commentary  on  the 
Life  of  Saint  Basil,”  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Acta 
Sanctorum.”  Died  in  1719. 

Baeumer.  See  Baumer. 

Baeyer  or  Bayer,  ba'yer,  (Adolf,)  a  German 

chemist,  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Berlin,  October 
31,1 83 5 .  He  studied  physics  and  chemistry  at  Berlin, 
Heidelberg,  and  Ghent,  and  held  professorships  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  Berlin,  Strasburg,  etc.  He  is  distinguished  as 
an  organic  chemist,  and  has  made  important  discoveries 
n  coal-tar  dyes,  etc. 

Baeyer  or  Bayer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German  gen¬ 
eral  and  geodesist,  born  at  Miiggelsheim,  November  5, 
1794.  He  entered  the  army  in  1813,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1858.  He  published  many 
books  and  papers,  chiefly  on  geodetic  subjects,  and  for 
many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Geodetic  Institute  of 
Berlin. 

Baeza,  de, d&  M-a'tha,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  theologian, 
born  in  Galicia  in  1582  ;  died  in  1647. 

Baf,  Saint.  See  Bavo,  Saint. 

Baffa,  Mf'fil,  or  Baffi,  Mf'fee,  (Francesca’,)  an  Italian 
poetess  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resided  at  Venice. 

Baffi,  Mf'fee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
published  a  number  of  Latin  orations.  Died  at  Milan 
about  1578. 

Baffi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  poet  and  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Perugia;  died  in  1596. 

Baffi  or  Baffo,  Mffo,  [Lat.  Baf'fus,]  (Lucullo,)  an 


Italian  poet  and  physician,  born  at  Perugia ;  died  about 
1622. 

Baf'fin,  (William,)  a  celebrated  English  navigator, 
born  about  1580.  He  made  three  successive  voyages  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  1612,  1615,  and  1616,  and,  during 
the  last,  discovered  the  large  bay  between  Greenland  and 
British  America,  since  called  by  his  name.  In  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  voyage  in  1612  is  first  given  a  method  for 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  an  observation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Baffin  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Ormuz  while  fighting  against  the  Portuguese,  in  1622. 

Baffo.  See  Baffi. 

Baffo,  Mffo,  surnamedTHE  Pure,  a  beautiful  Venetian 
lady,  who,  being  captured  by  pirates  in  1 580,  was  sold  as 
a  slave  to  Amurath  III.  She  subsequently  became  his 
sultana,  and  exercised  great  influence  over  him  and  his 
successor,  Mahomet  III. 

Baffo,  (Giorgio,)  a  Venetian  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  called  the 
most  licentious  poet  of  his  time.  Died  in  1768. 

Bafor,  von,  fon  bi'for,  (Balthasar,)  a  German  di¬ 
plomatist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  counsellor  of 
state  under  the  emperors  Rudolf.  Matthias,  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Died  in  1620. 

Bagseus,  M-jee'us,  a  Persian  general  of  cavalry,  de¬ 
feated  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  near  Dascylium,  in  396  B.C. 

Bagard,  bt'gfR',  (C£sar,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  at 
Nancy  in  1639.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  bust  of 
Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1709. 

Bagarotto,  M-gH-rot'to,  or  Bagarato,  M-gJ-ri'to, 
an  Italiar  jurist  and  legal  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Bologna.  Died  about  1242. 

Bagarris,  de,  deh  b£'gf/r£ss',  (Pierre  Antoine 
Rascas — rts'kii',)  Sieur,  a  French  antiquary  and  col¬ 
lector  of  medals,  lived  about  1600.  He  received  in 
1608  from  Henry  IV.  the  title  of  “  Maitre  des  cabinets, 
medailles,”  etc. 

Bagatti,  bi-git'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  who  was  court  organist  at  Milan  about  1610. 

Bag'by,  (Arthur  P.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1794.  He  settled  in  Alabama  about  1818, 
and  represented  that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1842  to  1849.  Died  in  1858. 

Bagd-ed-Deen  or  Bagdeddin,  Mgd'ed-deen',  (Mo¬ 
hammed,)  an  Arabian  mathematician  of  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Divi 
sion  of  the  Superficies,”  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  John  Dee. 

Bage,  (Robert,)  an  English  novelist,  born  at  Derby 
in  1728.  Among  his  works  we  may  mention  “Barham 
Downs,”  “The  Fair  Syrian,”  and  “James  Wallace.” 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Died  in 
1801. 

See  Scott,  “Miscellaneous  Prose  Works;”  William  Hutton, 
“  Memoirs  of  Robert  Bage,”  1802. 

Bagehot,  baj'ot,  (Walter,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  Langport,  Somersetshire,  February  3,  1826,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  University  College,  London,  under  Profs.  Long 
and  De  Morgan,  graduating  at  the  London  University 
with  high  honours  in  1846,  and  taking  his  master’s  degree 
in  1848.  He  studied  law,  but  in  1851  became  a  banker 
and  ship-owner.  He  died  at  Langport,  March  24,  1877. 
For  seventeen  years  he  edited  the  “  London  Economist,” 
and  for  nine  years  the  “  National  Review”  was  largely 
controlled  by  him.  Among  his  works  are  “The  English 
Constitution,”  (1867,)  “Physics  and  Politics,”  (1872,) 
“Lombard  Street,”  (1873,)  “The  Depreciation  of  Sil¬ 
ver,”  (1877,)  “Literary  Studies,”  (1879,)  “Biographical 
Studies,”  (1881,)  “Economic  Studies,”  etc.  He  was  a 
careful  student,  and  a  thoughtful  and  luminous  writer. 

Bagelaar,  M'geh-ltR',  (Ernest  Willem,)  a  Dutch 
designer  and  engraver,  born  in  1775;  died  at  Ghent  in 
1836. 

Baget,  bi'zhi',  (Henri  Jean,)  a  French  anatomist  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
“  Treatise  on  Osteology,”  (1731.) 

Baget,  de,  deh  bi'zhl',  (Jean  Chevalier,)  a  French 
general,  born  in  1743;  died  in  1821. 

Bagetti,  M-jet'tee,  or  Baggetti,  bld-jet'tee,  (Giu 
seppe  Pietro,)  an  Italian  landscape-painter,  bom  at 
Turin  in  1764 ;  died  in  1831. 
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Bag'ford,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1651,  made  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  books 
and  manuscripts  for  the  libraries  of  Bishop  Moore  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Died  in  1716. 

Baggaert,  Mg'glrt,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  physician,  bom 
at  Flushing  about  1657,  was  the  author  of  treatises  on 
smallpox,  measles,  and  scurvy.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Van  der  Linden,  “De  Scriptorbus  Medicis.” 

Bagge,  Mg'gSh,  (Jakob,)  a  Swedish  admiral,  bom  in 
the  province  of  Aland  in  1499.  He  served  against  the 
Russians  in  1555,  and  afterwards  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Bornholm,  but  in  1564  was  captured  by  them,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  died  in  prison. 

See  Geyer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Su&de.” 

Bagge,  von,  fon  Mg'geh,  (Karl  Ernst,)  Baron,  a 
German  amateur  musician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Hoffmann’s  tales.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bagger,  Mg'ger,  (John,)  a  learned  Lutheran,  Bishop 
of  Copenhagen,  born  in  Holstein  in  1646.  He  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Calvinists  and  Huguenots,  and 
used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Danish  government 
from  giving  an  asylum  to  the  latter.  Died  in  1693. 

Bagger,  (Karl  Christian,)  a  Danish  poet,  born  in 
1807.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  tale  entitled 
“My  Brother’s  Life.”  Died  in  1846. 

Bag'g$-s$n,  (or  bSG'Geh-sen,)  (Jens  Immanuel,)  a 
celebrated  Danish  poet,  born  at  Korsor,  in  Zealand,  in 
1764.  In  1789  he  visited  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  while  at  Bern  married  the  granddaughter  of  the 
illustrious  Haller.  Having  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
German  literature  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  several 
eminent  German  writers,  he  wrote  a  number  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  in  that  language,  and  made  Klopstock,  Voss, 
and  Wieland  his  models.  His  “  Comic  Tales,”  (“  Co- 
miske  Fortallinger,”)  in  Danish,  published  in  1785,  were 
very  well  received,  and  in  1808  he  brought  out  a  collection 
of  German  poems,  entitled  “  Heath-Flowers,”  (“  Haide- 
blumen.”)  His  “  Parthenais,  or  the  Alpine  Journey,” 
in  German,  (1812,)  is  an  epic  idyll  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  productions.  In  1811 
Baggesen  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Danish  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  at  Kiel.  Among  his  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  “  Labyrinthen,  or  Wanderings  of 
a  Poet  in  Europe,”  (4  vols.,  1792,)  a  memoir  of  his  own 
early  life,  written  in  Danish  prose,  and  “Adam  and  Eve,” 
a  humorous  epic,  (1826.)  Died  in  Hamburg  in  1826. 

See  D.  Fricke,  “  In  Memoriam  J.  J.  Baggesen,”  (1827;)  Long¬ 
fellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Howitt,  “Literature 
and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,”  1852;  August  Baggesen,  “  J. 
Baggesen’s  Biographie  udarbeitet  vomemmeligeu  efter  hans  egne 
Haandskrifter,”  2  vols.  8vo,  1842-43;  Michel  Berr,  “Notice  sur 
Baggesen,  poete  Danois,”  Paris,  1805. 

Baggett!  See  Bagetti. 

Bagieu,  bi'zhe-uh',  (Jacques,)  a  French  writer  on 
surgery,  lived  about  1750. 

Baglione,  Ml-yo'ni,  or  Baglioni,  Ml-yo'n^e,  (Ce- 
Sare,)  an  Italian  painter  of  landscapes,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1525.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Lanzi,  “History of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baglione,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Rome  about  1573,  was  patronized  by  Pope  Paul  V.  His 
works  in  fresco  and  oil  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his 
time.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled 
“Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  from  1573 
to  1642.”  He  worked  mostly  in  Rome.  Died  about  1650. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baglioni.  See  Baglione. 

Baglioni,  Ml-yo'nee,  (Astorre,)  a  relative  of  Gian 
Paolo,  noticed  below,  served  under  Charles  V.  in  the 
war  of  Tunis,  and  was  afterwards  made  governor  of 
Famagosta,  in  Cyprus,  by  the  Venetians.  After  a  brave 
defence  of  that  city  against  the  Turks  in  1570,  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  was  executed  by  order  of  Mus¬ 
tafa  Pasha  in  1571. 

See  Daru,  “  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Baglioni,  (Gian  Paolo,)  an  Italian  soldier,  of  a  noble 
family,  born  in  the  fifteenth  century,  rose  to  be  sovereign 
of  Perugia.  In  1520  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  and 


executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.,  who  then  took  his  posses¬ 
sions. 

Baglioni,  Ml-yo'nee,  (Lelio,)  a  Florentine  professor 
of  theology.  Died  in  1620. 

Baglioni,  (Malatesta,)  son  of  Gian  Paolo,  noticed 
above,  became  governor  of  Perugia,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  power  by  the  allied  army  of  the  pope  and  emperor 
in  1529.  Died  in  1531. 

Baglivi,  Ml-yee'vee,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Ragusa  in  1669.  In  1692  he  studied  under  the 
I  celebrated  anatomist  Malpighi,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
j  pointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  di  Sapienza,  at  Rome.  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1698.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  1704,  under  the  title  of  “  Opera 
omnia  Medico-practica,”  and  often  reprinted.  Baglivi 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  system  of  solidism,  as 
opposed  to  the  previous  theories,  which  maintained  that 
in  diseases  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  the  first  to  be 
affected.  He  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  medical  writer. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1707. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium,”  etc.;  F> 
lippo  Ferrario,  “Della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  G.  Baglivi,”  1839. 

Bagnacavallo,  Mn-yi-M-vil'lo,  (Bartolommeo,) 
originally  Bartolommeo  Ramenghi,  (r&-m£n'gee,)  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  near  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1484.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a  “Virgin  and  Child  with  Saint  John,” 
and  “The  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna.”  His 
works  were  admired  and  studied  by  Guido  and  the 
Caracci.  Died  in  1542. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ;  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bagnacavallo,  (Bartolommeo,)  the  Younger,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  a  skilful  painter  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  ornaments. 

Bagnacavallo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  painter,  was 
a  son  of  Bartolommeo  the  Elder.  He  worked  with 
Primaticcio  in  France.  Died  in  1601. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bagnara,  da,  d&  bin-yi'ri,  (Pietro,)  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  and  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  worked  about  1 550. 

Bagnasco,  Mn-yiis'ko,  or  Bagna  Sacco,  Mn'yi 
sik'ko,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  “On  the  Succession  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Gaul,”  (“  De  Successione  Regni  Galliae.”) 

Bagnoli,  Mn'yo-lee,  or  Bagnioli,  Mn-ye-o'lee  or 
b&n-yo'lee,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
born  at  or  near  Ferrara,  wrote  “  The  Judgment  of  Paris,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1630. 

Bagnolino,  Mn-yo-lee'no,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  lived  about  1520-40. 

Bagnolo,  Mn'yo-lo,  (Gian  Francesco  Giuseppe,) 
Count,  an  Italian  jurist  and  mathematician,  born,  at 
Turin  in  1709.  His  principal  work  is  an  “  Explanation 
of  the  Tables  of  Gubbio,”  (1748.)  Died  in  1760. 

Bagnuolo,  b&n-yoo-o'lo,  Count,  an  Italian  general, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  commanded  an 
j  army  for  Philip  II.  in  Brazil,  and  opposed  Maurice  of 
Nassau  with  success  in  1638. 

Ba-go'as,  [Gr.  Baywaf,]  a  Persian  eunuch  and  soldier 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
j  Egypt.  In  338  B.C.  he  poisoned  the  king  and  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Arses,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
throne.  Having  subsequently  put  him  to  death,  and 
made  Darius  Codomannus  king  in  his  stead,  Bagoas  was 
j  seized  by  the  latter,  and  executed  about  336  B.c. 

Ba-go'as  Ca'rus,  a  favourite  of  Herod  the  Great 
conspired  against  that  king,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Bagoliiio,  M-go-lee'no,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
learned  Italian  physician  of  Verona,  lived  about  1580. 

Bagolino,  (Girolamo,)  a  learned  Italian  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Verona.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  medical  and  philosophical  treatises. 

Bagolino,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  poet  and  painter, 
born  at  Alcamo,  in  Sicily,  in  1560;  died  in  1604. 

Ba-goph'a-nes,  a  Persian  general,  commanded  the 
citadel  of  Babylon,  which  he  surrendered  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  with  the  royal  treasure,  in  331  B.C. 

Bag'pt,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  diplomatist,  son 
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of  William,  Lord  Bagot,  born  in  1781.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  minister  to  France,  (1814,)  ambassador  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  (1820,)  and  to  Holland,  (1824.)  He  after¬ 
wards  succeeded  Lord  Sydenham  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  where  he  diea  in  1843. 

Bagot,  bf'go',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Rennes  in  1580,  was  engaged  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Port-Royalists.  Died  in  1664. 

Bagot,  (Lewis,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  1740,  was 
successively  Bishop  of  Bristol,  of  Norwich,  and  of  Saint 
Asaph.  He  wrote  “  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies.”  Died 
in  1802. 

Bagot,  (Richard,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1782,  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1829,  and  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1845.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
Died  in  1854. 

Bagration,  ba-gra'shon,  [Russ.  pron.  M-GRi-te-An',] 
(Peter,)  Prince,  a  celebrated  Russian  general,  of  the 
Georgian  family  of  the  Bagradites,  born  about  1765.  He 
served  under  Suwarrow  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  was  everywhere  conspicuous  for  his 
impetuous  and  unyielding  courage.  He  commanded 
the  van-guard  under  Kootoosov  in  the  Austrian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1805,  and  on  the  16th  of  November  successfully 
opposed  the  greatly  superior  force  of  Murat  and  Lannes, 
thus  allowing  Kootoosov,  with  the  main  army,  to  reach 
Znaim  in  safety.  Being  appointed  lieutenant-general 
soon  after,  he  commanded  the  van-guard  under  Liech¬ 
tenstein  at  Austcrlitz,  and  displayed  the  greatest  bravery 
and  skill  in  the  subsequent  engagements  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.  After  having  several  times  defeated  the 
Swedes  and  the  Turks,  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  in  1812. 

See  S£gur,  “  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Arnufe.” 

Bag'shaw,  (Christopher,)  an  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  in  Derbyshire  ;  died  about  1626. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Bagshaw,  (Edward,)  an  English  lawyer  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  was  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  the  king  and  of  episcopacy.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  “  The  Right  of  the  Crown  of  England  as 
established  by  Law.”  Died  in  1662. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Bagshaw,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1632,  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Danby.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Discourses  against  Pa¬ 
pists  and  Socinians.”  Died  in  1709. 

Bagshaw,  (William,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine  and  theological  writer;  died  in  1703. 

Bagutti,  bi-goot'tee,  (Pietro  Martire,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  lived  at  Bologna  about  1780-90. 

Bag'well,  (William,)  an  English  astronomer,  who 
wrote  “The  Mystery  of  Astronomy  made  plain,”  (1673.) 

Bahadar-orBahadur-Shah.  See  Behadar-Shah. 

Baharam-Kooree,  (or  Curi,)  Mh'a-r£m  koo'ree,  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Persia,  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

.  Bahier,  bi'e-i'  or  bt'yi',  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesias¬ 
tic  and  Latin  poet;  died  in  1707. 

Bahil,  bo'h&l',  (Matthias,)  a  Hungarian  theologian, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bahn,  bin,  (Jerome,)  a  German  theologian,  born  at 
Hamburg;  died  in  1744. 

Bahn,  (Nicolas,)  a  German  writer  on  theology,  born 
in  1664  ;  died  in  1704. 

Bahnsen,  bSn'sen,  (Benedict,)  a  German  mystic, 
born  in  Holstein  lived  about  1660-90. 

Bahnsen,  bin'sen,  (Julius  Friedrich  August,)  a 
German  philosopher,  born  at  Tondern,  March  30,  1830. 
He  studied  at  Kiel  and  Tubingen,  and  became  an  in¬ 
structor.  In  philosophy  he  is  a  disciple  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  an  extender  of  his  system.  His  chief  works 
are  “Beitrage  der  Charakterologie,”  (1867,)  “  Mosaiken 
und  Silhouetten,”  (1877,)  “  Das  Tragische  als  Weltgesetz, 
und  der  Humor  als  asthetische  Gestalt  des  Metaphy- 
sischen,”  (1877,)  and  “  Der  Widerspruch  im  Wissen  und 
Wesen  der  Welt,”  (1880.)  Died  at  Lauenburg,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1881. 

Bahr  or  Baehr,  biR,  (Johann  Christian  Felix,)  a 
distinguished  German  scholar,  born  at  Darmstadt  in 


June,  1798,  studied  at  Heidelberg,  where  in  1826  he 
became  professor  of  classical  literature.  His  “  History 
of  Roman  Literature”  (2  vols.,  1828)  is  esteemed  a  stand¬ 
ard  work.  He  published  editions  of  the  “  Alcibiades’* 
of  Plutarch,  and  other  classics,  and  made  numerous  con¬ 
tributions  to  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “  Encyklopaedie,”  and 
to  other  publications.  Among  his  other  productions  is 
a  valuable  edition  of  the  works  relating  to  Herodotus, 
(4  vols.,  1832.)  Bahr  became  chief  librarian  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1833,  and  was  afterwards  created  aulic  councillor. 
Died  November  29,  1872. 

Bahr,  b§R,  (Joseph  Friedrich,)  a  German  Protestant 
bishop,  and  writer  on  theology,  was  born  in  1713.  He 
preached  at  Schonfeld  and  other  places.  Died  in  1775. 

Bahrdt,  blRt,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian,  born  at  Bischofswerda  in  1741.  He  was 
successively  professor  of  Biblical  philology  at  Leipsic, 
and  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up 
these  offices  on  account  of  his  profligacy  and  his  bold 
criticisms  on  the  Bible.  He  published,  among  other 
deistical  works,  “Letters  on  the  Bible  in  a  Popular 
Style.”  Died  in  1792. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “  Geschichte  meines  Lebens  und  raeiner 
Schicksale,”  4  vols.,  1790;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Ency¬ 
klopaedie  D.  Pott,  “  Leben  und  Schicksale  C.  F.  Bahrdts,”  179a 

B&hrens  or  Baehrens,  ba'rens,  (J.  E.  F.,)  a  German 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  in  1760;  died  in  1830. 

Bai,  bT,  or  Bais,  M'£ss,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  or  near  Bologna,  was  master  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Vatican.  He  composed  a  Miserere ,  which  is  much 
admired.  Died  in  1714. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Baian,  bi-in',  written  also  Baion,  [Lat.  Baia'nus,] 
(Andrew,)  an  Indian  convert  to  Christianity,  born  at 
Goa,  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Rome  about  1635.  He 
translated  the  “  ^Eneid”  into  Greek  verse,  and  the  “  Lu- 
siad”  of  Camoens  into  Latin  verse. 

See  Chaudon  et  Delandine,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Baiardi.  See  Bajardi. 

Baiardi,  bi-yaR'dee,  or  Baiardo,  M-yaR'do,  (Otta¬ 
vio  Antonio,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  about  1690, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Prodromus  of  the  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Herculaneum,”  (1742.)  Died  about  1765. 

Baidu-Khan,  bl'doo-lctn,  called  also  Baidu-Ogul 
a  Tartar  or  Mongol  king  of  the  race  of  Jengis  Khan, 
died  in  1294,  after  a  reign  of  eight  months. 

Baier,  bl'er,  (Johann  David,)  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Jena  in  1681,  was  a  son  of  Johann  Wilhelm 
the  elder,  noticed  below.  Died  at  Altdorf  in  1752. 

Baier,  (Johann  Jacob,)  a  German  physician  and  nat¬ 
uralist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Jena  in  1677. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  scientific  and  medical  treatises,  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1735. 

See  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,”  Supplement. 

Baier,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  German  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logian,  born  in  1647,  became  professor  at  Halle,  (1694.) 
He  was  the  author  of  a  “Compendium  of  Theology,” 
(1686,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1695. 

Baier,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  theologian  and  natural¬ 
ist,  born  at  Jena  about  1676,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
Pie  wrote  a  “Dissertation  on  the  Fossil  Monuments  of 
the  Universal  Deluge,”  (“Disputatio  de  Fossilibus  Di- 
luvii  universi  Monumentis,”  1712.)  Died  in  1729. 

Ba'if,  de,  deh  bi/£f/,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a  French  litti- 
rateur ,  son  of  Lazare,  noticed  below,  born  at  Venice  in 
1532,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Ronsard.  He 
was  the  author  of  sonnets  and  various  other  poems.  He 
was  one  of  seven  poets  caljed  the  “  Pleiade,”  and  was 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  first  literary  society  in  France. 
Died  in  1589. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Saintb- 
Beuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Po4sie  Fran^aise  uu  seizi&me  Sifecle.” 

Ba'if,  de,  (Lazare,)  a  French  diplomatist  and  learned 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  near  La  Fl&che,  in 
Anjou,  was  a  counsellor  of  Francis  1.  He  translated 
the  “  Electra”  of  Sophocles  and  the  “  Hecuba”  of  Euripi¬ 
des  into  French  veise,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  in 
Latin,  a  treatise  “On  Naval  Affairs.”  Died  in  1547. 

See  La  Croix  du  MAiNEetDuvERDiER,“  Biblicth&que  Fran^aise.  ” 

Baikie,  ba'ke,  (William  Balfour,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish 
explorer,  born  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  August  27, 1825.  He 
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became  a  medical  officer  in  the  British  navy,  and  in  1854 
was  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  Niger  Ex¬ 
pedition,  of  which  he  finally  took  the  chief  command, 
ascending  the  Niger  in  a  steamboat.  He  also  com¬ 
manded  the  Niger  exploration  party  of  1857-59  ;  and  on 
the  failure  of  that  expedition  he  remained  in  the  country 
as  a  teacher,  missionary,  and  physician,  founding  a  town, 
of  which  he  was  ruler.  He  accomplished  much  in  the 
collection  of  vocabularies  of  African  languages.  Died 
at  Sierra  Leone,  November  30,  1864. 

Bail,  bSI  or  bt'y?,  (Charles  Joseph,)  a  French  wri¬ 
ter  and  officer,  born  at  B^thune  in  1777,  served  in  the 
Belgian  war  of  1793.  He  was  the  author  of  “Statistics 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,”  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  kind,  a  work  “On  the  Jews  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  and  several  other  treatises.  He 
also  edited  “  Bernadotte’s  Correspondence  with  Napo¬ 
leon,”  (1819.)  Died  in  1827. 

Bail,  (Louis,)  a  French  theologian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  born  at  Abbeville,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  superior  of  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  “  On  the  Benefit  of  the  Cross,”  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  works,  which  had  considerable  reputation  in  his 
time.  Died  in  1669. 

See  Mor£ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique Lhlong,  “  Bibliothique 
Frangaise.” 

Baila,  bl'13.  or  M-ee'la,  (Giuseppe.)  an  Italian  jurist, 
born  at  Monreale  in  1585 ;  died  in  1645. 

Bailay.  See  Bailey. 

Bail'dpn,  (Joseph,)  an  English  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  lived  about  1750-70. 

Bailey.  See  Bayley. 

Bailey,  ba'le,  (Anselm,)  an  English  theologian  and 
writer  on  music;  died  in  1724. 

Bailey,  ba'le,  (Gamaliel,)  an  American  journalist, 
distinguished  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  bom  at  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  in  1807.  He  was  a  physician  in 
early  life,  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1831,  and  joined  James 
G.  Birney  in  1836  as  the  publisher  of  an  anti-slavery 
paper  called  “The  Philanthropist.”  During  the  first 
year  their  office  was  twice  attacked  by  a  mob,  who  threw 
their  press  into  the  river.  In  1837  he  became  the  sole 
or  chief  editor  of  the  “  Philanthropist.”  He  removed  to 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1847,  and  began 
to  edit  “The  National  Era,”  which  under  his  judicious 
management  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  politi¬ 
cal  affairs.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  celebrated  novel  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  “National 
Era.”  Died  in  1859. 

Bailey,  (Jacob  Whitman,)  an  American  microscopist, 
bom  at  Ward,  Massachusetts,  about  1811,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  West  Point.  He  wrote  many 
treatises  on  infusoria,  algae,  etc.,  inserted  in  Silliman’s 
“Journal  of  Science,”  and  in  other  periodicals.  He  ac¬ 
quired  distinction  by  his  microscopic  researches  in  botany 
and  zoology,  and  made  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  microscopes.  Died  in  1857. 

Bailey,  (James  Montgomery,)  an  American  humor¬ 
ist,  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  September  25, 1841.  He 
became  in  1865  an  editor  of  the  “News,”  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  for  which  he  wrote  many  humorous  sketches.  He 
is  the  author  of  “  Life  in  Danbury,”  etc.  Died  in  1894. 

Bai'ley,  (John,)  a  dissenting  divine,  bom  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  in  1644,  emigrated  in  1684  to  America 
and  settled  as  a  pastor  at  Boston.  Died  in  1697. 

Bailey,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician  and  agricul¬ 
turist,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1750.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  a  plough  which  he  described  in  a  treatise,  afterwards 
translated  into  German,  (1805.)  Died  in  1819. 

Bailey,  (Joseph  Mead,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
born  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  June  22,  1833,  graduated 
at  Rochester  University  in  1854,  and  became  a  lawyer 
of  Freeport,  Illinois,  in  1856.  He  was  chosen  a  judge 
in  a  State  court  in  1877,  of  the  appellate  court  in  1878, 
and  chief-justice  of  the  same  in  1879. 

Bailey  or  BaiTy,  sometimes  written  Bailay,  (Na¬ 
than  or  Nathaniel,)  an  English  lexicographer  and 
school-master  at  Stepney,  published  an  Etymological 
English  Dictionary,  whicn  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  work,  also  a  “Domestic  Diction¬ 
ary,”  and  other  educational  books.  Died  in  1 742. 


Bailey,  (Peter,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Cheshire, 
was  editor  of  a  journal  called  “The  Museum.”  He 
published  “Sketches  from  Saint  George’s  Fields,”  a 
humorous  poem,  and  “A  Queen’s  Appeal,”  written  in 
the  Spenserian  measure.  Died  in  1823. 

Bailey,  (Philip  James,)  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Nottingham  in  1816.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  subsequently  practised  law  for  a  short  time. 
His  principal  poem,  “  Festus,”  published  in  1839,  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  sensation.  In  the  words  of  a  judicious 
critic,  “  its  defects  and  merits  alike  gained  for  it  imme¬ 
diate  and  wide  success.  Its  subject  was  the  highest 
questions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  it  abounded  in 
bold  and  glowing  passages.  Yet,  unlike  the  ‘Faust’  of 
Goethe,  which  doubtless  suggested  ‘  Festus,’  its  art  was 
chaotic ;  it  was  wildly  extravagant,  and  often  as  unintel¬ 
ligible  as  it  was  fervent,  and  its  few  finely  imaginative 
utterances  have  not  been  able  to  retain  for  the  work  its 
first  popularity.”  He  wrote  other  poems,  entitled  “The 
Angel  World,”  (1850,)  “The  Mystic,”  (1855,)  “The  Age 
of  Satire,”  (1858,)  etc.  Died  September  6,  1902. 

Bailey,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Shef¬ 
field  in  1787.  His  “Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publi¬ 
cation  of  Opinions”  (1820)  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  was  commended  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  after¬ 
wards  published  “  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and 
Progress  of  Knowledge,”  “  Theory  of  Reasoning,”  and 
other  works  on  mental  philosophy,  etc.  Died  in  1870. 

Bailey,  (Silas,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Sterling,  Massachusetts,  June 
12,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  and 
in  1847  was  chosen  president  of  Granville  College,  Ohio. 
From  1852  to  1862  he  was  president  of  Franklin  College, 
Indiana,  and  from  1866  to  1869  was  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the  school  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Died  in 
Paris,  France,  June  30,  1874. 

Bailey,  (Theodorus,)  an  American  rear-admiral,  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York  about  1804,  entered  the  navy 
in  1818.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1827,  a  commander 
in  1849,  and  captain  in  1855.  He  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  under  Farragut  in  the  great  naval  battle  against 
the  defences  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862.  He  ren¬ 
dered  important  services  in  this  action,  and  was  the  fore¬ 
most  in  entering  New  Orleans,  having  been  sent  by  Far¬ 
ragut  to  demand  the  surrender  of  that  city  on  the  25th. 
In  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Eastern  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  It  is  stated  that  in 
about  one  year  and  a  half  he  captured  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blockade-runners.  Died  Feb.  10,  1877. 

Bailey,  (Thomas,)  father  of  Philip  James,  noticed 
above,  born  in  1785,  was  the  author  of  the  “Advent  of 
Charity,”  and  a  “History  of  Nottinghamshire.”  Died 
in  1856. 

Bailey  or  Baley,  (Walter,)  born  in  Dorsetshire  in 
1529,  was  appointed  royal  professor  of  medicine  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1561,  and  was  subsequently  physician  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  lie  wrote  “  Directions  for  Health,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1592. 

Bailey,  (William  Whitman,)  an  American  botanist, 
a  son  of  Prof.  Jacob  W.  Bailey,  was  born  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  February  22,  1843.  was  educated  at 
Brown  University,  and  studied  science  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  under  Profs.  Gray  and  Torrey.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  Brown  University, 
where  he  had  for  four  years  been  a  tutor.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Botanical  Collector’s  Hand-Book,”  (1881,)  and 
much  prose  and  verse  in  periodicals.  One  of  his  short 
poems,  “  Calypso,”  has  had  a  wide  currency. 

Bai'lies,  (William,)  a  celebrated  physician,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  extraction,  was  employed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Bath  Waters,” 
and  other  medical  works.  Died  in  1787. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Baillarger,  bt'ytR'zhi'  or  bJl'yjR'zhi',  (Jules  Ga¬ 
briel  FranQOIS,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Mont- 
bazon  in  1806,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  mental 
maladies,  on  which  he  published  several  works.  D.  1891. 

Bailie.  See  Bayle. 

Bailies,  bt'ygs',  (Jacques  Marie  Joseph,)  Bishop 
of  Lufon,  and  Vicar-General  of  Toulouse,  born  in  that 
city  in  1798.  Died  November  9,  1873. 
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Baillet,  bf'yl',  (Adrien,)  a  French  writer  and  scholar, 
born  near  Beauvais  in  1649.  His  most  important  pro¬ 
duction  is  entitled  “Judgments  of  the  Learned  upon  the 
Principal  Works  of  Authors,”  (Jugements  des  Savants,” 
etc.,  1685,  9  vols.  i2mo,  unfinished.)  He  also  wrote  a 
“Life  of  Descartes,”  a  “History  of  Holland  from  the 
Truce  of  1609  to  the  Present  Time,”  (1690,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&noires.” 

Bailleul.  See  Baliol. 

Bailleul,  bl'vul'  or  bt'e-yul',  (Jacques  Charles,)  a 
French  advocate,  born  near  Havre  in  1762,  was  a  mode¬ 
rate  member  of  the  Convention  in  1792,  and  was  pro¬ 
scribed  in  1793.  Died  in  1843. 

See  Tissot,  “  filoge  de  Bailleul,”  1843. 

Bailleux,  bf'yuh'  or  btTyuh',  (Antoine,)  a  French 
composer  and  professor  of  music  at  Paris,  produced  a 
number  of  symphonies.  Died  in  1791. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Baillie,  ba'le,  (Lady  Grizel,)  a  Scottish  lady,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Earl  of  Marchmont.  She  was 
born  at  Red  Braes,  Berwickshire,  December  25,  1665. 
When  her  father  was  in  hiding,  she  (being  only  twelve 
years  old)  was  the  medium  of  his  communications  with 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  who  was  then  a  prisoner.  She 
married  Baillie’s  son  in  1692.  Died  in  London,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1746.  Some  ballads  of  her  writing  are  pre¬ 
served. 

Baillie,  ba'le,  (Joanna,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
British  female  poets,  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1762. 
She  published  in  1798  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of 
“  Plays  on  the  Passions,”  which  was  very  well  received. 
Her  tragedy  of  “  The  Family  Legend”  was  brought  out 
at  Edinburgh  in  1810  with  brilliant  success,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  having  written  the  epilogue,  and  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  having  been  performed  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Among  her  other  dramas,  “  De  Montfort”  and  “  Basil” 
enjoy  perhaps  the  highest  reputation.  Besides  the  above- 
named  works,  she  was  the  author  of  “  Metrical  Legends’ 
of  Exalted  Characters,”  and  a  number  of  ballads  and 
songs  of  great  beauty.  Miss  Baillie  resided  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  at  Hampstead,  near  London, 
where  her  brother,  the  celebrated  Matthew  Baillie,  was 
court  physician.  During  her  life,  which  was  prolonged 
almost  to  ninety  years,  her  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  her  own  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  She  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  admired  her  genius  and  highly  esteemed  her 
for  her  moral  and  social  qualities.  She  died  at  Hamp¬ 
stead  in  1851.  “This  great  work,”  says  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  April,  1836,  referring  to  her  “  Plays  on  the 
Passions,”  “is  then  completed,  and  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  commencement :  a  noble  monument  of  the  power¬ 
ful  mind  and  the  pure  and  elevated  imagination  of  its 
author.” 

See  also  “Quarterly  Review,”  vols.  xxxvii.,  lv.  ;  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,”  vols.  ii.,  v.,  xix. ;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1824  ; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Baillie,  (John,)  a  Scottish  Orientalist,  born  at  Inver¬ 
ness  about  1770,  became  professor  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  and  Mussulman  law  in  the  College  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Bengal.  He  published  several  works  upon  Arabic 
grammar,  which  are  ranked  among  the  most  valuable 
that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  He  later  sat  for  years 
in  Parliament.  Died  April  20,  1833. 

Baillie,  (Matthew,)  a  celebrated  physician  and  ana¬ 
tomist,  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1761,  was  a 
brother  of  Joanna  Baillie.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Baillie, 
was  professor  of  divinity.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  the  eminent  anatomist  William  Hunter, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  at  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1 789,  and  soon  after  was  made  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1783  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hunter  as  lecturer  on  anatomy.  He  became  phy¬ 
sician  to  George  III.  and  the  royal  family  about  1810, 
and  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice  in  London.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  diagnosis.  His  “  Mor¬ 
bid  Anatomy  of  some  of  the  most  Important  Parts  of 
the  Human  Body”  (1795)  is  esteemed  a  standard  work, 
and  has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Ital¬ 


ian.  He  also  wrote  “Lectures  and  Observations  os 
Medicine,”  (1825.)  He  died  in  1823,  bequeathing  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  his  medical  library  and  anatomical 
collection. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen," 
and  “  An  Account  of  Baillie’s  Life,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  Jambs 
Wardrop. 

Baillie,  [Lat.  Bay'lius,]  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Glasgow  about  1599.  In  1640  he  was 
sent  to  London  by  the  Scottish  lords  to  protest  against 
the  innovations  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  principal  of  the  university  at  Glasgow.  In  1649 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  charged  to  compliment 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague  in  the  name  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  clergy.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learn¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  several  theological  and  historical  works 
in  English  and  in  Latin.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ; 
“Westminster  Review”  lor  January,  1842. 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  patriot, 
eminent  for  ability  and  virtue,  was  identified  with  the 
party  or  cause  of  which  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  were  the  chiefs.  He  was  arrested  in  1684,  and 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  Rye-House  plot.  He 
was  condemned  without  evidence,  and  executed  in  De¬ 
cember,  1684. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Bail'lie,  (William,)  a  distinguished  engraver,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1723,  served  for  a  time  in  the  army,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  His  engravings  after  Rem¬ 
brandt  are  greatly  esteemed.  Died  December  23,  1810. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Baillif,  (Le  Roche.)  See  Riviere,  (Roche  le 
Baillif.) 

Baillon,  bl'ydN',  (Emmanuel,)  a  French  naturalist, 
who  was  a  proficient  in  ornithology  and  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology.  He  furnished  valuable  information  to  Button, 
and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  “  On  the 
Means  of  counteracting  the  Encroachments  of  Moving 
Sands  on  the  Sea-Coast.”  Died  at  Abbeville  in  1802. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Baillot,  bt'yo',  (Pierre  Marie  Franqois  de  Sales 
— deh  stl,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  violinists, 
born  at  Passy  in  1771,  was  a  pupil  of  Viotti.  He  visited 
Russia,  Holland,  and  England,  where  his  performances 
obtained  great  applause.  Died  in  1842. 

Baillou,  de,  deh  bt'yoo',  [Lat.  Ballo'nius,]  (Guil¬ 
laume,)  a  French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1538.  He 
was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.  first  physician  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin  in  1601.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
works  of  great  merit,  among  which  we  may  cite  “  Medical 
Counsels,  in  Three  Books,”  (1649,)  and  “Adversaria 
Medicinalia.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  known  the  nature  of  the  croup.  Died  in  1616. 

See  Ren£  Moreau,  “Vita  G.  de  Baillou  Doctoris  Medici,”  1641 ; 
“Biographie  M£dicale;”  Sprengel,  “ Geschichte  der  Medicin.” 

Baillu,  bt'yxi'or  btl'yii',  written  also  Balliu  and  Bail- 
lieu,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  engraver  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  executed  numerous  prints  after  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Rembrandt,  and  other  masters. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands.  ’ 

Bailly,  bt'ye'  or  bl'e-ye',  (Antoine,)  a  French  in¬ 
spector-general  of  finances.  He  wrote  a  “  Financial  His¬ 
tory  of  France,”  (“  Histoire  financiere  de  la  France,”)  a 
work  of  merit.  Died  in  1851. 

Bailly,  ba'le,  (David,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1588,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  portraits 
drawn  with  a  pen. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bailly,  (George,)  a  French  general,  born  in  1685 , 
died  in  1759. 

Bailly,  (Jacques,)  a  French  painter,  born  at  Gragay 
in  1629 ;  died  in  1679. 

Bailly,  (Jacques,)  a  French  dramatist,  painter,  and 
keeper  of  the  royal  pictures,  born  at  Versailles  in  1701. 
The  celebrated  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  was  his  son.  Died 
in  1768. 

Bailly,  ba'le,  [Fr.  pron.  bf'ye',]  (Jean  Sylvain,) 
an  eminent  French  astronomer,  philosopher,  and  elo¬ 
quent  writer,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1736.  He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  La  Caille.  In 
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1 763  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  1 
he  had  presented  some  lunar  observations.  He  produced 
in  1766  an  able  “Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter,”  and  in  1771  a  remarkable  “Memoir  on  the 
Light  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,”  which  light  he  had 
measured  by  an  ingenious  method.  His  eulogy  on  Leib¬ 
nitz  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
and  his  eulogy  on  Moliere  obtained  an  accessit  at  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  in  1775  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  great  work,  “The  History  of  Astronomy, 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  (4  vols.,  1775—83,)  which  is  written 
in  a  brilliant,  attractive  style  and  abounds  in  ingenious 
ideas.  It  obtained  great  popularity.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Academie  Franjaise  in  1784,  and  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1785.  Except  Fontenelle,  he  was  the 
only  Frenchman  who  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member 
of  the  three  great  Academies  of  Paris. 

Having  won  the  favour  of  the  public  by  his  probity 
and  other  virtues,  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  States- 
General  in  1789.  He  was  the  first  president  of  this  as¬ 
sembly,1  over  which  he  presided  during  the  famous  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Tennis-court,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris 
on  the  1 6th  of  July,  1789.  His  efforts,  in  concert  with 
La  Fayette,  to  maintain  order  and  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  Revolution,  were  not  successful.  By  his  order,  the 
national  guard  fired  on  a  riotous  crowd  which  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  July,  1791,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  against  the  king. 
This  act  gave  great  offence  to  the  popular  party.  Bailly 
offered  his  resignation  in  September,  but  was  persuaded 
to  retain  his  office  until  November,  1791. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  Jacobins  at  Melun  in  1793, 
taken  to  Paris,  and  condemned  to  death  in  November, 
one  of  the  charges  against  him  being  his  part  in  the  affair 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars.  He  was  executed,  after  he  had 
suffered  many  insults  and  refinements  of  cruelty,  on  the 
1 2th  of  November,  1793.  To  one  of  the  bystanders 
who  said,  “Bailly,  you  tremble,”  “Yes,”  he  replied, 
“but  it  is  with  cold.”  “The  name  of  Bailly,”  says  La- 
tnartine;  “was  an  inscription  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  on  a  level  with  this  destiny  by  his 
character,  if  not  by  his  genius.  His  administration  had 
been  a  series  of  triumphs  of  the  people  over  the  court. 
When  bloody  tumults  began  to  stain  the  victories  of  the 
people,  he  spoke  like  a  sage,  and  acted  like  a  magis¬ 
trate.”  (“  History  of  the  Girondists.”)  He  left  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution,  (“  Memoires  d’un  Temoin  oculaire,” 
etc.,  3  vols.,  1804.) 

Bailly,  (Joseph  A.,)  a  skilful  sculptor,  born  at  Paris 
in  1825,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1850.  He  executed,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  the  groups  of  “  Adam  and  Eve,”  “  Eve 
and  her  two  Children,”  and  the  monument  of  Washing¬ 
ton  placed  (1869)  in  front  of  the  State-House  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Died  June  15,  1883. 

Bailly  do  Juilly,  b^'ye'  (or  bf'e-ye')  deh  zhu'e-ye', 
(Edme  Louis  Barth£lemi,)  a  French  politician,  born 
at  Troyes  in  1760.  He  was  a  moderate  member  of  the  ! 
National  Convention  in  1792-95,  and  opposed  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1819. 

Bailly  de  Monthion,  bi'ye'  deh  m6N'te'6N',  (Fran¬ 
cois  G£d£on,)  Comte,  a  French  general,  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1776.  He  fought  at  Marengo,  and 
gained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  Austerlitz,  1805.  He  was 
wounded  at  Waterloo,  where  he  acted  as  general  of  divi¬ 
sion.  Died  in  1846. 

Baily,  ba'le,  (Edward  Hodges,)  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  born  at  Bristol  about  1788.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Flaxman,  and  also  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  successively  won  the  silver  and  the  gold  medals.  He 
became  an  academician  in  1820.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  in  the  department  of  classic  and  poetic  sculpture 
we  may  mention  “Eve  at  the  Fountain,”  “Hercules 
casting  Hylas  into  the  Sea,”  “Psyche,”  “The  Graces 
Seated,”  and  “  Eve  Listening  to  the  Voice.”  He  also 
produced  statues  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Mansfield,  Nelson, 
and  other  celebrated  men.  Died  May  22,  1867. 

Baily,  (Francis,)  an  English  astronomer,  and  writei 
on  assurances,  annuities,  etc.,  born  in  1774,  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London.  He  was  one  oi 
the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
Among  his  most  useful  labours  was  the  reorganization 


of  the  “Nautical  Almanac,”  the  revision  of  the  society’s 
catalogue  of  stars,  and  the  republication  in  England  of 
the  catalogues  of  Lalande  and  La  Caille.  He  also  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  “Memoirs  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,”  and  published,  among  other  esteemed 
works,  “The  Doctrine  of  Life  Assurances  and  Annui¬ 
ties,”  (1810.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  “Life  of  Flam¬ 
steed.”  Died  in  1844. 

See  the  “Philosophical  Magazine.” 

Baily,  (Nathan.)  See  Bailey,  (Nathan.) 

Bain,  (Alexander,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  writer, 
born  at  Aberdeen  about  1818.  He  graduated  at  Maris- 
chal  College,  in  his  native  town,  in  1840.  From  i860 
to  1880  he  was  professor  of  logic  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  He  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
including  logic,  psychology,  etc.  Died  Sept.  18,  1903. 

Bain,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  inventor,  born  at 
Thurso  about  1815.  He  became  a  clock-maker  and 
mechanician,  and  was  well  known  for  his  inventions  and 
improvements  in  telegraphing.  Died  at  Broomhill,  Dura- 
bartonshire,  January  2,  1877. 

Bain,  (Robert  Nispet,)  an  English  author,  was 
bom  at  London,  November  18,  1854.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  “  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries,” 
“Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Em¬ 
pire,”  etc.,  and  translations  of  the  fairy  tales  and 
novels  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe.  He  became 
assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  in  1883. 

Bain'bridge  or  Bam'bridge,  (Christopher,)  an 
English  prelate,  born  in  Westmoreland  about  1450,  rose 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Y ork  in  1 508.  Being  afterwards  sent 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  he  was 
made  Cardinal  of  Saint  Praxede  by  the  latter.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1514,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. 

Bainbridge,  (John,)  an  English  astronomer  and 
physician,  born  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  1582,  was  first 
Savillian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  Among  his 
writings  is  a  “Description  of  the  Comet  of  1618.”  Died 
in  1643. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Bain'bridge,  (William,)  an  American  commodore, 
born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1774.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1800,  and  took  command  of  the  frigate  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which,  having  run  aground  near  Tripoli,  was 
captured,  with  all  the  crew,  in  October,  1803,  by  the  gun¬ 
boats  of  Tripoli.  He  was  detained  in  captivity  about 
nineteen  months.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  com 
modore,  he  was  appointed,  in  September,  1812,  com 
mander  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  Constitution, 
of  forty-four  guns,  the  Essex,  and  the  Hornet.  He  cap¬ 
tured  the  British  frigate  Java,  of  forty-nine  guns,  in 
December,  1812,  after  an  action  in  which  the  British 
loss  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  American  loss  thirty-three.  After  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Died  in  1833. 

Baines,  banz,  (Edward,)  an  English  journalist,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1774.  He  was  for  many  years  editoi 
|  and  proprietor  of  the  “  Leeds  Mercury,”  in  which  he 
showed  himself  an  able  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
!  tion  and  of  other  important  reforms.  He  represented 
Leeds  in  Parliament  from  1834  till  1841.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,”  a  “History  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,”  (4  vols.,)  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1848. 

See  the  “  Life  of  Edward  Baines,”  by  his  son,  1851. 

Baines,  (Edward,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Leeds  about  1800,  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  the 
“  Leeds  Mercury.”  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,”  (1835,)  and  a  “Life  of  Edward  Baines,” 
(his  father,  1851.)  In  1859  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Leeds,  and  was  again  elected  in  1868.  He 
was  knighted  in  1880 ;  died  in  1890. 

Baines,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  bom  in 
Yorkshire  about  1786,  published  valuable  contributions 
to  the  “Mathematical  Repository,”  “Ladies’  Diary,” 
and  other  periodicals.  Died  in  1838. 

Baines,  (Matthew  Talbot,)  an  English  lawyer,  a 
son  of  Edward  Baines,  born  at  Leeds  in  1799-  was 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  Liberal  voters  of  Hull  in 
|  1847,  and  was  president  of  the  poor-law  board  from  1849 
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to  1855.  As  chancellor  ot  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he 
had  a  seat  ir.  the  cabinet  from  1855  to  1858.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Leeds  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Died  in  i860. 

Baini,  bi-ee'nee  or  bl'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
musician,  born  about  1775,  was  director  of  the  pontifical 
chapel  at  Rome.  He  composed  a  number  of  sacred 
pieces,  and  wrote  “  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Palestrina,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1844. 

See  J.  Adrien  de  Lafage,  “  Notice  sur  J.  Baini,”  1845. 

Bains,  banz,  [Fr.  pron.  biN,]  (Michael,)  a  Calvinistic 
divine,  born  in  1513,  was  a  deputy  from  Louvain  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Died  in  1589. 

Bainville,  Mn'v&K,  (Charles,)  a  French  painter  and 
versifier,  was  a  relative  of  Boileau,  who  advised  him  to 
cultivate  painting.  Died  in  1754. 

Bairaktar,  bl'rik-tfcR',  or  Beirakdar,  bTrik-diR', 
(Mustafa  Pasha,)  a  Turkish  officer,  born  in  1755.  In 
the  contest  between  Selim  III.  and  Mustafa  he  was 
the  adherent  of  the  former.  After  the  murder  of  Selim 
by  Mustafa,  Bairaktar,  having  deposed  the  usurper  and 
raised  Mahmood  to  the  throne,  was  made  by  him  grand 
vizier.  *On  a  revolt  of  the  janissaries,  in  1808,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

Baird,  bird,  (Absalom,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1849.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  regular  army 
in  1861,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May, 
1862.  He  served  at  Chattanooga,  November,  1863,  and 
commanded  a  division  of  Sherman’s  army  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Atlanta  in  1864.  He  became  brevet  brig¬ 
adier-general  and  brevet  major-general  in  1865,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  inspector-general  in  1867. 

Baird,  bird,  (Sir  David,)  a  distinguished  general, 
bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1757.  Having  en¬ 
tered  tne  service  in  India,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
Hyder  Ali  in  the  engagement  at  Peramboucum,  and  de¬ 
tained  captive  four  years.  After  his  release,  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  general  of  brigade  about  1797,  and  in  1799  headed 
the  assault  on  Seringapatam,  which  resulted  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  that  place.  For  this  splendid  achievement  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  while  Colonel  Welles¬ 
ley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  made  governor 
of  the  town,  though  he  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in 
the  assault.  He  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart  to  Den¬ 
mark  in  1807,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Spanish  cam¬ 
paign,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  (1808.)  He  was  soon  after  created  a  baronet, 
and  obtained  the  order  of  the  Bath.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Theodore  Hook,  “Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,”  1832;  Cham¬ 
bers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Baird,  (Henry  Carey,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  at  Bridesburg,  Pennsylvania,  September  10,  1825. 
He  became  in  1845  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carey  & 
Hart,  book-publishers,  and  in  1849  began  a  separate 
business,  publishing  chiefly  industrial  and  economic 
works.  In  youth  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  later  a 
Republican ;  but  in  1875  he  left  the  party  and  became  a 
zealous  “  Greenbacker.”  Most  of  his  writings  are  upon 
questions  of  political  economy,  in  which  he  in  the  main 
follows  the  teachings  of  Henry  C.  Carey,  his  uncle. 

Baird,  (Henry  Martyn,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January 
17,  1832.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (Presbyterian)  in  1850;  studied  in  Greece, 
and  at  the  Union  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries ; 
was  a  tutor  at  Princeton  College  from  1855  to  1859,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  professor  of  Greek  in  his  alma 
mater.  His  principal  works  are  “Modern  Greece,” 
(1856,)  “  Life  of  Robert  Baird,  D.D.,”  his  father,  (1866,) 
and  “  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,”  (2  vols., 
1879.) 

Baird,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  an  American  theologian,  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798,  studied  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  system  of  public  schools 
in  New  Jersey.  In  1835  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
devoted  several  years  to  the  promotion  of  Protestant 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  became 
the  agent  and  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Visit  to  Northern  Europe,”  “A  View  of  Religion 'in 
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America,”  (1842,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Walcicnses, 
Albigenses,  and  Vaudois.”  Died  in  1863. 

Baird,  (Spencer  F.,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
naturalist,  born  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1823,  became 
professor  of  natural  science  in  Dickinson  College  in  1846, 
and  in  1850  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  He  translated  and  edited  the  “  Iconographlc 
Encyclopedia,”  (4  vols.  8vo,  2  vols.  steel  plates,)  and 
published  reports  on  the  collections  in  natural  history 
made  by  Stansbury,  Gilliss,  Marcy,  and  others.  He  also 
published,  in  conjunction  with  J.  Cassin,  “The  Birds  of 
North  America,”  (2  vols. 4to,  i860,)  and  “The  Mammals 
of  North  America,”  (1  vol.  4to,  1861,)  and,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  Robert  Ridgway,  “The 
Land  Birds  of  North  America,”  (3  vols.  4to,)  and  “The 
Water  Birds  of  North  America,”  (2  vols.  4to.)  He  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  journals  and  to 
the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  and  in  1878  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Died  August  19,  1887. 

Baireuth,  (Frederica,  Margravine  of.)  See  Fred¬ 
erica  Sophia  Wiliielmina. 

Baiter,  bT'ter,  (John  George,)  a  Swiss  philologist, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1801,  was  professor  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  published  “Oratores  Attici,”  (1838-43,) 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Orelli,  “The  Works  of  Plato, 
(21  vols.,  1839-42.)  Died  October  17,  1877. 

Baithe,  bl'tS,  written  also  Beithe,  (Stephen,)  a 
Hungarian  botanist  and  Protestant  theologian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  published  several  works  on  Botany. 

See  Jocher,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,”  (Supplement.) 

Baitz,  bits,  (Johann  Andreas  Hartmann,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  organ-maker,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1708.  Among 
the  best  may  be  named  those  of  the  churches  of  Zierik- 
zee,  of  Groningen,  arid  of  the  Mennonites  at  Utrecht. 
Died  in  1770. 

See  F&ris,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Baius,  bl'us,  (Jacques,)  a  Flemish  theologian,  was  a 
nephew  of  Michael,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1614. 

Baius,  bi'yus,  the  Latinized  name  of  De  Bay,  deh  ba, 
(Michael,)  a  learned  Flemish  theologian,  born  at  Mean, 
in  Hainault,  in  1513-  He  was  appointed  by  Charles  V. 
professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  in  1 551,  and  subsequently 
became  chancellor  of  that  university,  and  inquisitor-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Netherlands.  Having  published,  about  1565, 
his  works  on  free  will  and  grace,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  doctrines  of  Saint  Augustine,  his  dogmas  were  de¬ 
nounced  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  Baius  was  obliged  to 
retract.  Ilis  views  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Jan- 
senists.  Died  in  1589. 

See  Sweert,  “Athense  Belgicas ;”  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Dictionary.” 

Bajardi  or  Baiardi.  bi-yait'dee  or  bl-aR'dee,  or  Ba- 
jardo  or  Baiardo,  bi-yaR'do,  (Andrea,)  a  mediocre 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Parma;  died  after  1520. 

Bajardo,  bi-yaR'do,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  skilful 
Italian  painter,  Dorn  at  Genoa;  died  prematurely  in  1657. 

Bajazet,  or  Bajazid.  See  Bayazeed. 

Bajon,  bi'zhdN',  a  French  naturalist,  went  to  Cayenne 
in  1763,  and  practised  there  as  surgeon  for  many  years. 
He  published  “  Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  Cayenne 
and  Guiana,  etc.,”  (2  vols.,  1778.) 

Bajus.  See  Baius. 

Bajza,  bi'zoh,  (Anton,)  a  Hungarian  writer,  born  in 
1804.  In  1830  he  succeeded  Kisfaludy  as  editor  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  journal  entitled  “The  Aurora.”  He  published 
“  Lyric  Poems,”  and  several  historical  works.  Died  1858. 

Bakacs,  boh'kotch',  (Thomas,)  a  Hungarian  states¬ 
man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  rose  from  the  condition 
of  a  peasant  to  be  secretary  of  the  emperor  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus.  On  the  accession  of  Vladislaus  II.  to  the  throne, 
he  was  made  cardinal  primate  of  Hungary,  and  papal 
legate.  He  afterwards  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  which,  however,  resulted  in  a  civil  war  among  the 
Hungarian  nobles.  Died  in  1521. 

Bake,  bi'keh,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  philologist,  born  in  1787 
at  Leyden,  where  he  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  in  1817.  His  editions  of  Posidonius 
and  Cleomedes  (1820)  are  highly  esteemed.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  “Bibliotheca  Critica  Nova,”  and 
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wrote,  in  Latin,  a  number  of  philological  essays  of  re¬ 
markable  elegance.  Died  March  26,  1864. 

Bake,  (Laurent,)  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam 
about  1650,  was  lord  of  Wulverhorst.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Biblical  Poems.”  Died  in  1714. 

Bctkee  or  B&ki,  M'kee,  or  Abd-el-B&kee,  (-B^ki,) 
jibd-el-M'kee,  the  greatest  of  Turkish  lyric  poets,  born 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  genius 
he  ranks  with  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz.  Died  in  1600,  or, 
according  to  Ersch  and  Gruber,  in  1599. 

See  Hammer-Purgstall,  “  Geschichte  der  Osmanischen  Dicht- 
kunst,  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit.” 

Ba/ker,  (Sir  Benjamin,)  civil  engineer,  was  born 
at  Bath,  England,  in  1840.  Pie  took  an  active  part  in 
many  important  works  of  engineering,  and  in  1877 
designed  a  cylindrical  ship  to  carry  the  obelisk,  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle,  from  Egypt  to  England.  His  great 
work  was  the  Forth  Bridge,  Scotland,  in  building 
which  he  was  associated  with  Sir  John  Fowler. 

Ba'ker,  (Charles,)  an  English  philanthropist,  became 
in  1829  superintendent  of  the  Yorkshire  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Doncaster.  He  contributed  valu¬ 
able  articles  on  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  to  the  “Penny 
Cyclopaedia”  and  other  publications.  Died  in  1874. 

Baker,  (David  or  Augustine,)  a  learned  English 
Benedictine  monk,  born  near  Monmouth  in  1575,  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  documents,  which  were  afterwards 
used  by  Cressy  in  his  “Church  History,”  and  by  Reyner 
in  his  “Apostolatus  Benedictinoriim.”  Died  in  1641. 

Baker,  (David  Erskine,)  an  English  biographical 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  son  of  Henry 
Baker,  mentioned  below.  His  “  Companion  to  the  Play¬ 
house”  forms  a  part  of  the  work  afterwards  published 
with  the  title  of  “  Biographia  Dramatica.”  Died  in  1774. 

Ba'ker,  (Edward  Dickinson,)  Colonel,  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  born  in  England  in  181 1,  was  brought 
to  Pennsylvania  in  his  childhood  He  studied  law  in 
Illinois,  served  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,) 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1848,  and  removed  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1852.  Having  gained  distinction  as  an  orator 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  Oregon  in  i860.  He  made  an  eloquent 
speech  against  disunion  in  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  John 

C.  Breckinridge.  He  raised  a  regiment  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  called  the  California  regiment,  (after¬ 
wards  the  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania,)  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  colonel,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Ball’s  Bluff, 
tvhere  he  was  killed  in  October,  1861. 

Baker,  (Geoffroy,)  an  English  monk  and  historian 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  translated  into  Latin  the 
nistory  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  written 
originally  in  French  by  Thomas  de  la  More. 

Baker,  (George,)  an  English  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  “  On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Quick¬ 
silver,”  “The  Book  of  Distillations,”  and  other  medical 
works.  He  was  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Baker,  (George,)  an  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1773,  composed  various  anthems,  glees, 
organ  voluntaries,  etc.  He  received  the  degree  of  Mus. 

D.  at  Oxford  about  1801.  Died  February  19,  1847. 

Baker,  (Harriette  Newell  Woods,)  an  American 

author,  known  by  her  pseudonyms  of  Madeline  Leslie 
and  Aunt  Hally,  the  daughter  of  Leonard  Woods,  was 
born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  August  19,  1818.  She 
published  nearly  two  hundred  books,  many  of  them  tales 
for  the  young,  including  “  Tim  the  Scissors-Grinder,” 
“  Ingleside,”  (1883,)  “Reminiscences  of  Leonard 
Woods,”  etc.  She  also  edited  her  father’s  “  History  of 
the  Andover  Seminary.”  Died  April  26,  1894. 

Baker,  (Henry,)  an  English  naturalist,  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1698.  About  1720  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  his  method  was  kept  secret.  He  published 
a  treatise  entitled  “The  Microscope  made  Easy,”  (1743,) 
and  “Employment  for  the  Microscope,”  (1764.)  He 
obtained  in  1744  the  Copley  medal  for  his  microscopic 
experiments  on  saline  particles.  He  had  married  in  1729 
the  daughter  of  the  eminent  novelist  Defoe.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
uaries,  and  founded  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Royal 
ociety.  Died  in  1774. 
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Baker,  (Sir  Henry  Williams,)  Bart.,  an  English 
clergyman,  born  in  London,  May  27,  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
vicar  of  Monkland  in  1851.  He  was  the  principal  com¬ 
piler  of  «  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1861.)  Died  at 
Monkland,  February  11,  1877. 

Baker,  (James,)  author,  born  in  England,  January 
II,  1847,  has  written  “Days  Afoot  and  European 
Sketches,”  “By  the  Western  Sea,”  “John  Westa- 
cott,”  “The  Gleaming  Dawn,”  “The  Cardinal’s 
Page,”  etc. 

Baker,  (James  Hutchins,)  educator,  was  born  at 
Harmony,  Maine,  October  13,  1848.  Graduated  at 
Bates  College,  1873;  was  principal  of  Denver  High 
School,  1875-92;  and  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  after  1892.  He  wrote  “Elementary  Psy¬ 
chology,”  etc. 

Baker,  (John,)  an  English  admiral  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  expedition  against  the  French  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar,  (1704.)  He  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  important  missions.  Died  in  1716. 

Baker,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  statesman  under  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  rose  to  be  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  1545.  As  one  of  the  privy  council,  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bill  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  excluding  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from 
the  throne.  Died  in  1558. 

Baker,  (John  Gilbert,)  an  English  botanist,  born  at 
Guisborough,  January  13,  1834.  In  1866  he  became  an 
assistant  botanist  at  Kew.  With  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  he 
prepared  a  “  Synopsis  Filicum.”  He  wrote  “  Flora  of 
Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,”  “  Monograph  of  British 
Roses,”  “  Ferns  and  Compositae  of  Brazil,”  and  other 
works. 

Baker,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  historian,  born 
about  1568,  was  the  author  of  a  “Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England,”  which  had  great  popularity  in  its  time.  It 
was  composed  during  the  author’s  residence  of  more 
than  twenty  years  in  Fleet  prison,  where  he  had  been 
confined  for  debt.  Died  in  1644. 

Baker,  (Sir  Samuel  White,)  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  1821.  He  explored  in  1861-64  the  region  lying 
around  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  He  published 
accounts  of  his  explorations,  entitled  “The  Albert 
N’yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,”  etc.,  (1866,)  and  “  The 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,”  (1867,)  besides  other 
works.  He  was  knighted  in  1866.  Died  Dec.  30,  1893. 

Baker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  im 
1625,  was  the  author  of  “The  Geometrical  Key;  or  the 
Gate  of  Equations  unlocked,”  (1684.)  Died  in  1690 

Baker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  near 
Durham  in  1656.  He  is  principally  known  from  his  valua¬ 
ble  manuscript  collections  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  comprise  in  all 
thirty-nine  volumes  folio.  He  also  rendered  important  as¬ 
sistance  to  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  and 
other  contemporary  writers,  in  their  works.  Died  in  1740. 

See  Masters,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Baker,”  1784. 

Baker,  (William,)  an  English  printer,  born  in  1742, 
wrote  “  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,  by  the  Rationalist,” 
(1770,)  and  “Remarks  on  the  English  Language.” 

Baker,  (William  Mumford,)  a  l  resbyterian  divinw 
and  author,  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1825. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  held  important  pas¬ 
torates.  His  principal  works  are  tales,  such  as  Inside, 
“Oak  Mot,”  “The  New  Timothy,”  “  Mose  Evans,” 
“Carter  Quarterman,”  “A  Year  Worth  Living,” 
“  Colonel  Dunwoodie,”  “  His  Majesty  Myself,”  “  Blessed 
Saint  Certainty,”  and  “Thirlmore.”  Died  in  1883. 

Bake'well,  (Robert,)  an  English  agriculturist,  born 
in  Leicestershire  about  1726.  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
improvements  he  introduced  into  stock,  the  principal  o. 
which  are  the  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  and  the  sheep 
called  by  his  name.  Died  in  1795*  ,  .  ,  .  .  . , 

Baklitishwa,  biK'tish'wa,  a  Nestorian  of  the  eighth 
century,  was  physician  to  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Being 
unable  to  cure  the  caliph  in  his  last  illness,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  latter  to  be  put  to  death;  but  the  death  of 
the  sovereign  prevented  the  execution  of  the  order. 

(Jfjf^See  Explanations,  p.  2t.) 
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Bakhuizen  van  den  Brink,  bik-hoi'z$n  vin  d?n 
bRink,  (Reinier  Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  critic,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  February  28,  1809.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Studien  en  Schetzsen,”  (i860.)  He  was  a  vigorous 
promoter  of  the  romantic  movement.  Died  in  1865. 

Bakhuysen.  See  Backhuysen. 

B&ki  or  Abd-el-B&ki.  See  Baker. 

Bakker,  bik'ker,  (Gerbrand,  H&R'bRant,)  a  Dutch 
physician,  and  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
Groningen,  born  at  Enkhuisen  in  1771.  He  wrote  a 
treatise,  in  Dutch,  “  On  Animal  Magnetism,”  and  other 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1828. 

See  La  Faille,  “Hulde  aan  de  Nagedachtenis  van  G.  Bakker,*’ 
1828. 

Bakker,  (Peter  Huizinga — hoi-zing'Hi,)  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  about  1718.  He  wrote  “Satires  against  the 
English,”  a  poem  on  the  inundation  of  1740,  etc.  Died 
?n  1801. 

See  Wagenaar,  “  Notice  sur  Bakker.” 

Bakon.  See  Bacon,  (Roger.) 

Baksai,  bok'shl',  (Abraham,)  a  Hungarian  jurist  and 
historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“Chronology  of  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of  Hungary.” 

Bakunin,  b&-koo'nen,  (Mikhail,)  a  Russian  Nihilist, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  1814,  entered  the  army,  and 
was  sent  (as  a  punishment  for  some  quarrel)  to  a  remote 
station,  but  resigned,  and  went  to  Moscow,  where,  with 
Herzen,  Toorgenef,  Belinski,  and  others,  he  read  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  and  planned  revolutions.  In  1841  he 
went  to  Berlin.  In  1847  be  was  expelled  from  France  ; 
in  1848  took  part  in  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  revolutions ; 
was  in  various  prisons  from  1848  to  1856,  and  was  then 
banished  to  Siberia,  whence  he  escaped  to  Japan,  and 
thence  to  London,  where  he  joined  the  staff  of  Herzen’s 
paper,  the  “  Kolokol.”  Bakunin,  however,  was  distrusted 
by  Marx,  Mazzini,  and  others  of  the  ultra-liberals.  He 
was  the  founder  and  first  leader  of  the  Nihilists.  Among 
his  writings  is  “  L’Empire  knouto-germanique  et  la  Revo¬ 
lution  sociale.”  Died  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  m  1876. 

Balaam,  ba-la-am  or  ba'lam,  [Heb.  a  famous 

Oriental  seer,  lived  about  1490  b.c.  (See  Numbers  xxii., 
xxiii.,  and  xxiv.) 

Baiadori  See  BelAdori. 

Balaeus.  See  Bale. 

Balaguer,  M-ld-giR',  (Victor,)  a  Spanisn  (Catalan) 
poet  and  historian,  was  born  at  Barcelona,  December 
11,  1824,  and  in  1854  was  made  chronicler  of  his  native 
town  and  professor  of  history  there.  Besides  many  plays 
and  poems,  both  in  Catalan  and  in  Spanish,  he  published 
“Trovador  de  Montserrat,”  (1850,)  “  Primavera  del  ul¬ 
timo  Trovador  Catalan,”  “  Don  Juan  de  Serralonga,”  a 
novel,  and  certain  histories,  among  which  are  “  Estudios 
histdricos  y  politicos,”  (1876,)  and  “  Historia  politica  y 
literaria  de  los  Trovadores,”  (1878  ;  6th  vol.,  1880.) 

Balamio,  bi-li-mee'o,  or  Bal'amy,  (Ferdinand,) 
physician  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  a  native  of  Sicily.  He 
translated  into  Latin  several  works  of  Galen. 

See  Van  der  Linden,  ‘‘De  Scriptoribus  Medicis.” 

Balanzac,  de,  deh  bt'lflN'ztk',  (FRANgois  de  Bre- 
mond — deh  breh-mdN',)  Baron,  a  French  Calvinist 
and  Protestant  leader,  who  fought  with  distinction  under 
Henry  of  Navarre,  in  the  battles  of  Jarnac,  Coutras,  etc. 

.  See  Sully,  “M^moires;”  Anselmb,  “  Histoire  des  grands  Offi- 
ciers  de  la  Couronne.” 

Balarama,  (Balarfima,)  commonly  pronounced  bul'- 
^-ri'mg.,  [from  bala,  “strength,”  and  rama,  “beautiful,” 
“pleasing,”  denoting  perhaps  a  union  of  beauty  and 
strength,]  the  name  of  a  famous  Hindoo  warrior,  the 
elder  brother  of  Krishna,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  wars 
He  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

See  Moor’s  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Balard,  bi'liR',  (Antoine  Jerome,)  a  French  che¬ 
mist,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1802,  discovered  in  1826  the 
substance  called  bromine.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1844,  and  m  1851  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  France.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.” 
He  died  in  Paris,  March  30,  1876. 

Balard,  (Marie  Franq:oise  Jacqu^te  Ai.by,)  a 
French  poetess,  born  at  Castres  in  1776  ;  died  in  1822. 
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Ba-las'sa,  (or  bol'osh-shoh,)  (Valentine,)  Coun  t,  a 
Hungarian  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
Latin  poems,  and  a  number  of  popular  lyrics  in  Hunga¬ 
rian.  He  was  killed  in  1594,  at  the  storming  of  Gran. 

See  Horanyi,  “  Memoria  Hungarorum.” 

Balassi,  bi-lis'see,  (Mario,)  a  Florentine  paintei 
born  in  1604;  died  in  1667. 

See  Lanzi,  “History of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Balban-Geias-ed-Deen,  or  Balban-Gheias-ea 
din,  bil'b&n  gFis  ed-deenr,  King  of  Delhi,  rose  from  an 
obscure  position  to  be  vizier  of  Nasir-ed-Deen-Mahmood, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1265.  Balban  was  a  man  of 
ability,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  his  court, 
and  for  his  generosity.  His  name  is  sometimes  written 
Bulbun,  according  to  the  common  Hindoo  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1286,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kai-Kobad. 

See  Ferishta,  “History  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,” 
translated  by  General  Briggs. 

Balbastre,  btFbistr',  (Claude  Louis,)  a  celebrated 
French  organist,  born  at  Dijon  in  1729,  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  Rameau.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his 
great  skill  as  a  performer.  By  substituting  the  piano 
for  the  harpsichord,  he  effected  a  revolution  in  this  d» 
partment  of  music.  Died  in  1799. 

See  FiStis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens." 

Balbe,  the  French  of  Balbo,  which  see. 

Balbi,  bil'bee,  (Adriano,)  an  eminent  geographer, 
born  at  Venice  in  1782.  Having  visited  Portugal  in 
1820,  he  obtained  materials  for  his  “Statistical  Essay  on 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and  Algarve  compared  with 
other  States  of  Europe,”  (in  French,  2  vols.,  1822.)  He 
brought  out  in  Paris  in  1826  the  first  volume  of  his  “  Eth¬ 
nographical  Atlas  of  the  Globe,  or  Classification  of  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  Nations  according  to  their  Language,” 
(in  folio.)  This  work,  in  which  he  has  drawn  inform¬ 
ation  from  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  Champollion, 
Adelung,  and  other  savants,  is  ranked  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  its  kind.  He  also  published 
a  “Compendium  of  Geography,”  (“Abrege  de  Geogra¬ 
phic,”  1  vol.  8vo,)  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  European  languages  and  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  best  works  on  geographical  science.  His  works 
are  written  in  French.  He  resided  many  years  in  Paris, 
which  he  quitted  in  1832.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale Brockhaus,  “  Conversa¬ 
tions- Lexiken.” 

Balbi,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  resident  of  Venice. 

Balbi,  (Gasparo,)  a  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  and 
merchant,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  visited  India,  where  he  spent  nearly  ten  years, 
and  published,  in  1590,  “Travels  in  the  East  Indies,”  an 
interesting  and  valuable  work. 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Balbi,  (Giovanni,)  a  Dominican  monk  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  sometimes  called  Januensis,  was  born 
at  Genoa,  in  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  kind  of  en¬ 
cyclopaedia,  entitled  “  Catholicon,”  treating  of  theology, 
natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  works  printed  by  Faust  and  Schaeffer ; 
the  original  edition  is  dated  at  Mentz,  1460. 

See  Altamura,  “  Bibliotheca  Ordinis  Prasdicatorum. ” 

Balbi  or  Balbo,  Ml'bo,  (Girolamo,)  a  Venetian  ec¬ 
clesiastic  and  scholar,  born  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Pomponio  Leto.  He  was  successively  professor 
of  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  of  German 
law  at  Vienna.  Having  been  made  Bishop  of  Goritz,  in 
Carinthia,  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V., 
on  which  occasion  he  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  Princes.”  Died  in  1535. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Balbi,  [Lat.  Bal'bus,]  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  prelate 
and  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  relative  o 1 
/Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  under  whom 
he  became  Bishop  of  Tropea.  Died  in  1479. 

Balbi,  de,  deh  biFbe',  La  Co  mi  esse,  born  in  1753, 
was  a  favourite  or  confidante  of  the  Count  of  Provence 
before  he  became  King  Louis  XVIII.  She  was  discarded 
about  1792.  Died  in  1836. 

Balbian,  van,  vfn  bil'be-in,  (Just,)  a  Dutch  physi* 
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cian,  born  at  Alost,  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  under  the  title  of  “  II  Specchio  della 
Chimia,”  (“The  Mirror  of  Chemistry.”)  Died  in  1616. 

See  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Balbin.  See  Balbinus. 

Balbin,  bil-b£n',  or  Balbino,  b&l-bee'no,  (Paolo,)  an 
Italian  philosopher  and  poet,  became  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Bologna  about  1724. 

Bal-bi/nua,  (Aloysius  Boleslaus,)  a  Bohemian  Jes¬ 
uit  and  historian,  born  at  Koniggratz  about  1611.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  an  “  Epitome  of  Bohemian  History,”  and 
“Historical  Miscellanies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.” 
Died  in  1688  or  1689. 

See  Stanislaus  Wydra,  “Leben  A.  B.  Balbinus,”  1788. 

Bal-bi'nus,  [Fr.  Balbin,  bil'taN',]  (Decimus  Cm- 
lius,)  a  Roman  senator  who,  in  conjunction  with  Maxi¬ 
mus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  opposition  to  Maximi¬ 
nus.  The  praetorian  guards,  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
emperors  elected  by  the  senate,  seized  them  in  their 
palace,  and,  having  put  them  to  death,  proclaimed  Gor- 
dianus  emperor,  238  a.d. 

See  Julius  Capitolinus,  “Vita  Balbini;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Balbis,  bil'bis  or  Ml'bfess,  (Giambattista,)  an 
Italian  botanist,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1765,  succeeded 
Allioni  as  professor  of  botany  at  Turin  in  1800,  and  in 
1819  filled  the  same  chair  at  Lyons.  In  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Nocca,  he  published  the  “Flora  Ticinen- 
sis.”  Died  in  1831. 

Balbis,  (Silvio,)  an  Italian  littirateur ,  born  at  Ca- 
raglia,  in  Piedmont,  in  1737,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
poetical  paraphrase  on  the  prophet  Nahum.  Died  in  1796. 

Balbo,  bil'bo,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  writer  and  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Turin  in  1789,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon, 
in  1812,  commissioner  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  In 
1843  he  published  a  work  entitled  “  Hopes  of  Italy,” 
(“  Speranze  d’ltalia,”)  which  created  a  great  sensation 
and  obtained  extensive  popularity.  In  1848  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  moderate  party  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  D’Azeglio,  and  contributed  a  number  of  able 
articles  to  the  Turin  journal  “II  Risorgimento.”  His 
“  History  of  Italy  from  the  Beginning  till  1814,”  published 
in  1849,  is  a  work  of  superior  merit.  Balbo  also  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  into  Italian,  Leo’s  “  Exposition  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Lombard  States.”  Died  in  1853. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-  Lexikon.” 

Balbo,  (Girolamo.)  See  Balbi. 

Balbo,  [Fr.  Balbe,  btlb,]  (Prospero,)  Count  of,  a 
Sardinian  diplomatist  and  writer,  born  in  1762,  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  French  republic  in  1796.  He  became 
successively  rector  of  the  University  of  Turin,  minister 
bf  the  interior,  and  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Died  in  1837. 

See  L.  Cibrario,  “Notiziebiografichedel  Conte  P.  Balbo,”  1837. 

Balboa,  bil-bo'i,  (Miguel  Cavello — kjl-v&'yo,)  a 
Spanish  missionary  who  visited  South  America  about 
1566  and  collected  materials  for  a  “History  of  Peru,” 
which  was  published  in  French,  (Paris,  1840.) 

Balboa,  de,  di.  Ml-bo'i,  (Don  Francisco,)  a  native 
of  Italy,  who  became  counsellor  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a  treatise  “On  the  Law  of  Monarchy,”  (1630.) 

Balboa,  de,  (Vasco  Nunez.)  a  celebrated  Spanish 
navigator  and  discoverer,  born  at  Xeres  de  los  Cabal¬ 
leros,  in  Estremadura,  about  1475.  Having  accompanied 
Bastidas  in  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1501, 
he  joined,  while  at  Hayti,  in  1510  the  party  of  Enciso,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navigators  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  both 
then  absent.  They  founded  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
the  town  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua;  but  dissensions 
soon  after  breaking  out  between  them,  the  partisans  of 
Balboa  prevailed,  and  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Columbus 
at  Hispaniola,  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1513,  discovered 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Kneeling,  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
permitting  him  to  make  this  great  discovery,  and,  having 
erected  a  cross  upon  the  spot,  he  descended  to  the  shore, 
and,  standing  in  the  water,  took  possession  of  the  sea 


and  the  adjacent  countries  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Castile.  Meanwhile,  his  rival  Enciso  had  traduced 
him  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  Pedrarias  Davila 
was  sent  to  supersede  and  try  him  for  having  usurped 
Enciso’s  command.  Balboa  was  at  length  appointed 
deputy  under  Pedrarias,  but  eventually  fell  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  and  ill  will  of  the  latter,  who  caused  him  to 
be  executed  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  designs,  (1517.) 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians  Balboa  displayed 
great  humanity  and  prudence,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  “  was  the  best  lance  and  the  best 
head  that  ever  protected  a  camp  in  a  land  of  idolatrous 
savages.” 

See  W.  Irving,  “Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus;”  M.  J.  Quintana,  “Vidas  de  Espanoles  celebres;' 

“  Nouvelle  Biographic  G£n£rale.” 

Balbuena,  de,  di.  bil-bwa'ni,  (Bernardo,)  a  Spanish 
poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Val-de-Penas  in  1568,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
1620.  He  was  the  author  of  a  pastoral  romance  entitled 
“The  Age  of  Gold,”  (“El  Siglo  de  Oro,”)  which  was 
republished  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  (1821,)  “El  Ber¬ 
nardo,”  an  epic  poem,  and  a  number  of  lyrics.  Died 
at  Porto  Rico  in  1627. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Bal'bus,  (L.  Cornelius,)  surnamed  Ma'jor,  a  native 
of  Gades,  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  served  under 
Metellus,  Memmius,  and  Pompey,  and  in  61  b.c.  accom¬ 
panied  Caesar  to  Spain.  In  the  contest  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar  he  was  an  adherent  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
latter,  and  was  intrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of 
his  affairs  at  Rome.  After  Caesar’s  death,  Balbus  attached 
himself  to  Octavius,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
made  consul  in  40  b.c.,  being  the  first  one  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen  who  had  received  that  honour.  He  wrote 
a  diary  (not  extant)  of  the  prominent  events  of  his  owa 
and  Caesar’s  life. 

Balbus,  (L.  Cornelius,)  called  Mi'nor,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Gades,  was  quaestor  to  Asinius 
Pollio  in  Spain  in  43  b.c.  After  acquiring  a  large  for¬ 
tune  by  oppression  and  fraud,  he  went  to  Africa,  where 
he  subsequently  became  proconsul.  For  his  victory 
over  the  Garamantes,  a  triumph  was  decreed  him  at 
Rome.  He  built  a  theatre  at  Rome  supported  by  pil¬ 
lars  of  onyx. 

Balbus,  (L.  Lucilius,)  a  Roman  jurist,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  brother  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Q.  Lucilius 
Balbus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mucius  Scaevola. 

Balbus,  (L.  Octavius,)  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer, 
who,  being  informed  of  his  proscription  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  effected  his  escape,  but, 
on  hearing  that  his  son’s  life  was  in  danger,  returned  to 
his  house,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  soldiers. 

Balbus,  (M.  Atius,)  a  Roman,  who  became  praetor 
in  62  B.C.,  and  governor  of  Sardinia.  He  married  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  their  daughter  Atia  was  the 
mother  of  Octavius. 

Balbus,  (Q.  Lucilius,)  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  highly  commended  by  Cicero,  who  makes 
him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  Dialogue  “  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods.” 

Balbus,  (Sp.  Thorius,)  a  Roman  orator,  became  tri¬ 
bune  about  ill  B.c.  He  introduced  an  agrarian  law, 
some  fragments  of  which  still  remain  on  bronze  tablets. 

Balbus,  (T.  Ampius,)  a  tribune  in  63  b.c.,  and  again 
in  59,  was  a  partisan  of  Pompey  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  subsequently  banished  by  Caesar,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  pardoned  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero. 

Balbus  surnamed  Men'sor,  (the  “Measurer,”)  a 
Roman  engineer,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
compiled  and  superintended  a  register  or  census  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Bal'can-qual,  (Walter,)  a  Scottish  prelate  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  of  England,  became  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  He  wrote  “  Letters  on  the  Synod  of  Dort,”  and 
“  Declaration  of  Charles  I.  concerning  the  Late  Tumults 
in  Scotland.”  Died  in  1642. 

Bal-car'res  or  Bal-car'ras,  (Colin,)  Earl  of,  a 
Scottish  writer,  born  in  1649,  published  a  “Brief  Account 
of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,”  (1714.)  Died  in  1722.  _ 
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BcLl'chen,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1669,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Spanish  wars  of 
1707  and  1739,  and  wras  sent  in  1744  to  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  then  blockaded  in  the  Tagus  by  the 
French.  On  his  return,  he  perished  by  shipwreck  off 
the  coast  of  Jersey,  together  with  nearly  twelve  hundred 
men. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Baldaccliini,  bil-dik-kee'nee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Cortona,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  patronized  by  Leo  X.,  and  held 
the  offices  of  prothonotary  and  apostolic  referendary  at 
Rome. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia." 

Baldasaari,  bil-dis-si'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
naturalist  and  physician,  born  about  1705,  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Sienna.  He  made  several  useful  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  and  wrote  treatises  on  the  mineral  waters  of 
Tuscany. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Baldasseroni,  bil-dis-si-ro'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  statesman,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1790,  became  in  1847 
minister  of  finance  of  Tuscany.  As  president  of  the  new 
conservative  cabinet,  (1849,)  he  advocated  the  laws  re¬ 
straining  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Died  Oct.  25,  1876. 

Baldasseroni,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at 
Leghorn  about  1750.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“  Laws  and  Customs  of  Exchange,”  (3  vols.,  4th  edition, 
1805,)  which  has  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1807. 

Baldassini,  bil-dis-see'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Jesi  about  1720,  was  the  author  of  “  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Jesi.”  Died  in  1780. 

Baldaya,  bil-di'yi  or  bal-dl'i,  (Alfonso  Gonzales, ) 
a  Portuguese  explorer  in  the  service  of  the  Infant  Don 
Henry,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  1434.  He 
penetrated  thirty  leagues  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  and  the 
following  year  arrived  at  the  port  since  named  Puerto  de 
Cavallero. 

See  Jo ao  de  Barros,  “Asia  Portugueza,  Decada  Primeira.” 

Balde,  bil'deh,  (Jakob,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  modern  times,  born  at  Ensisheim, 
in  Alsace,  in  1603.  Pie  became  court  chaplain  to  the 
Prince-Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  satires,  odes,  elegies, 
idyls,  and  lyrics  are  highly  commended  by  Schlegel  and 
Herder,  and  a  number  of  his  songs  have  been  translated 
by  the  latter.  Died  in  1668. 

See  F.  C.  F.  Clesca,  “  Balde’s  Leben  und  Schriften,”  1843. 

Balde,  bil'deh,  [Lat.  Bald^e'us,]  (Philip,)  a  Dutch 
missionary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resided  ten  years 
in  Ceylon.  He  wrote,  in  Dutch,  a  “Description  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel,”  (1672.) 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Baldelli,  bil-d£l'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  Latin  poet,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Tortona.  He  made  translations  from 
Philostratus,  Eusebius,  Dio  Cassius,  and  other  classics. 

Baldelli,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born 
at  Cortona  in  1766,  published  editions  of  Macchiavelli, 
Boccaccio,  and  Marco  Polo,  and  wrote  an  “Essay  on 
Petrarch  and  his  Works.”  Died  in  1831. 

SeeTiPALDO,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri. ” 

Balder,  bil'der,  or  Baldur,  bil'diir,  [from  balldr> 
“strong,”  “brave,”  “good,”*]  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
the  second  son  of  Odin,  often  designated  as  “  Balder  the 
Good,”  is  supposed  to  represent  the  brightness  of  the 
summer  sun.  He  is  very  beautiful,  and  makes  all  things 
bright  and  cheerful :  hence  he  has  been  called  the 
Apollo  of  the  North.  He  is  the  comforter  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  is  beloved  by  all.  His  dwelling-place  is 
Breidablik,  (i.e.  “widely  shining,”)  where  nothing  im¬ 
pure  can  enter.  It  is  related  that  Balder  dreamed  one 
night  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  peril.  When  he 
told  his  dream,  the  gods  were  exceedingly  distressed,  and 
his  mother  Frigga  exacted  an  oath  from  all  things — from 
fire,  water,  iron,  stones,  from  beasts  and  birds  and  ven¬ 
omous  reptiles — that  they  would  not  in  any  way  injure 
her  beloved  Balder.  But  from  the  mistletoe  she  exacted 

*  Grimm  supposes  that,  like  the  Lithuanian  baltas,  the  name  origin 
ally  signified  both  “white”  and  “good.” 


no  oath,  because  it  seemed  so  feeble  and  insignificant 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  source  of  danger.  After 
she  had  thus  bound  all  nature,  as  she  supposed,  to  spare 
her  favourite  son,  the  gods  were  accustomed,  by  way  of 
sport,  to  have  Balder  stand  forth  while  they  shot  at  him 
with  their  bows  and  threw  stones  at  him,  to  all  which 
assaults  he  was  completely  invulnerable.  But  when 
Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  discovered  that  the  mistletoe  had 
taken  no  oath  not  to  injure  Balder,  he  procured  the 
plant,  and  came  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  There  he 
found  the  blind  god  Hoder  standing  apart  by  himself 
Loki  asked  him  why  he  did  not  throw  something  at  Bal¬ 
der  as  well  as  the  rest.  “  Because  I  am  blind,”  said  he, 
“  and  have  nothing  to  throw'.”  “  Come,”  said  the 
tempter,  “  do  like  the  rest ;  show  honour  to  Balder  by 
casting  this  trifle  at  him,  and  I  will  direct  your  hand.” 
Hoder  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Balder,  pierced  through 
by  the  fatal  mistletoe,  fell  dead.  When  they  sawr  what 
had  been  done,  all  the  gods  were  struck  speechless,  and 
became  paralyzed  with  astonishment  and  grief.  But 
after  a  time  Hermod,  at  Frigga’s  desire,  visited  the  realm 
of  death,  riding  Odin’s  horse  Sleipnir.  Having  reached 
the  world  of  shades,  he  besought  Hela  to  release  Balder, 
so  greatly  beloved  by  all,  that  he  might  return  to  Asgard, 
(the  habitation  of  the  gods.)  Hela  answered  that  if  Bal¬ 
der  was  indeed  so  universally  beloved  he  would  be  uni¬ 
versally  lamented  ;  and  if  it  came  to  pass  that  everything 
wept  for  him,  then  he  should  return  to  the  gods,  but  if 
anything  whatever  failed  to  weep,  he  must  remain  in  the 
realm  of  death.  Thereupon  the  ALsir  sent  messengers 
over  all  the  world,  entreating  all  things  to  weep  for  Bal¬ 
der.  And  all  did  so— everything  animate  and  inanimate 
— until  the  messengers  came  to  a  cavern  where  dwelt  a 
giant  hag  named  Thok,  (or  Thokt.)  She  answered  their 
request  with  jeers  : 

“Is  Balder  dead?  and  do  ye  come  for  tears? 

Thok  with  dry  eyes  will  weep  o’er  Balder’s  pyTe. 

Weep  him  all  other  things,  if  weep  they  will — 

I  weep  him  not:  let  Hela  keep  her  prey.”t 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  it  was  no  other  than  Loki 
himself  (see  Loki)  who  had  thus  assumed  the  form  of 
the  hag  Thok,  in  order  to  prevent  Balder’s  restoration 
to  life.  The  explanations  usually  given  of  the  myth  of 
Balder  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.,  particularly  pp- 
185-6;  Keyser’s  “Religion  of  the  Northmen,”  pp.  144-5;  Mal¬ 
let’s  “Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  Fables  xii.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix. « 
Petersen’s  “Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Balderic,  baul'der-ik,  or  Baudry,  bb'dre,  [Fr.  pron. 
bd'diie';  Lat.  Balderi'cus,]  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Meun-sur-Loire  about  1050,  was  created  Bishop  of  Dol 
in  1107.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Life  of  Robert  d’Ar- 
brissel,”  an  enlargement  of  “  Theudebode’s  History  of 
the  First  Crusade,”  and  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.  Died  in  1 130. 

See  “Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,”  tome  viii. 

Balderic  or  Balderi'cus,  surnamed  Ru'beus,  or  the 
Red,  a  French  chronicler  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
Bishop  of  Noyon  and  Tournay.  His  principal  work  is  a. 
“Chronicle  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  from  the  Reign  of 
Clovis  to  1090.”  Died  in  1097. 

Baldeschi.  See  Baldus,  (Angelo.) 

Baldi,  bil'dee,  [Lat.  Bal'dus,]  a  Florentine  physician,, 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  College  di  Sapienza  at 
Rome,  was  employed  by  Popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Inno¬ 
cent  X.  Died  in  1645. 

Baldi,  (Bernardino,)  called  also  Baldi  d’Urbino 
— dooR-bee'no,  [in  French,  Baldi  d’Urbin — diiR'bin',] 
abbot  of  Guastalla,  an  Italian  scholar,  celebrated  for 
profound  and  varied  learning,  born  at  Urbino  in  1553. 
He  studied  mathematics  and  classical  literature  at  Padua, 
where  Commandino  wras  one  of  his  teachers.  Among 
his  works,  which  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred,  we  may 
mention  a  “  History  of  Calvinism,”  “  Life  of  Federigo 
Commandino,”  a  number  of  eclogues,  sonnets,  and  other 
poems,  and  a  “Chronicle  of  Mathematicians.”  He 
translated  the  “  Automata”  of  Hero,  and  wrote  valuable 
commentaries  on  Vitruvius  and  the  “Mechanics”  ol 
Aristotle,  (1621.)  He  also  prepared  vocabularies  of  the- 


1  Sej*  the  fine  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold,  entitled  “  Balder  Dead,” 
which  is  itself  almost  an  epitome  of  Northern  mythology. 


a.  e,  I,  0,  u,  y,  long  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  nSt;  good;  moon* 
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Turkish  and  Hungarian  languages,  and  translated  into 
Italian  the  Geography  of  Edrisi.  Died  at  Urbino  in  1617. 

See  Baffo,  “  Vita  di  Bernardino  Baldi;”  Isidoro  Grassi,  “Bal- 
4us  redivivus  seu  B.  Baldi  Vita,”  Parma,  17x7;  Irbneo  Aff6,  “Vita 
di  Monsignor  B.  Baldi  d’Urbino,”  1783. 

Baldi,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  philosophical  writer,  born 
at  Bologna  about  1547,  was  professor  of  logic  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1634. 

Baldi,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Florentine  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work 
on  mushrooms. 

Baldi,  (Lazarro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pistoia 
about  1623,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  the  “  Repose  in  Egypt,”  and  an 
“  Annunciation.”  Died  in  1703. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baldi,  (Valentino,)  a  painter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1744  ;  died  in  1816. 

Baldi  deUbaldis,  Ml'dee  di  oo-bil'dfess,  (Pietro,) 
an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Perugia,  where  he  became  professoi 
of  law.  Died  in  1400. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Baldi  d’Urbin.  See  Baldi,  (Bernardino.) 

Baldinger,  bil'ding-?r,  (Ernst  Gottfried,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  physician,  born  near  Erfurt  in  1738.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen  in  1773. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Blumenbach  and  Akermann. 
He  published,  besides  many  other  medical  and  botanical 
works,  a  treatise  “On  the  Diseases  of  Soldiers,”  (1763.) 
Died  at  Marburg  in  1804. 

See  G.  F.  Crbuzer,  “Memoria  E.  G.  Baldingeri,”  1804. 

Baldini,  bil-dee'nee,  (Baccio,  bit'cho,)  a  Florentine 
engraver  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  originally  a  gold¬ 
smith.  He  executed,  among  otner  prints,  a  number  of 
illustrations  for  Dante.  He  was  the  contemporary,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil,  of  Finiguerra. 

See  Lk  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Baldini,  (Baccio,)  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  and 
lu  st  physician  to  Cosimo  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
director  of  the  Laurentian  Library.  He  wrote  a  “  Life 
of  Cosimo  I.,”  (1578,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1585. 

Baldini,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
physician,  born  near  Lake  Maggiore  about  1515 ;  died  in 
1600. 

Baldini,  (Fra  Tiburzio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  1610. 

Baldini,  (Giovanni,)  a  Florentine  painter,  lived  about 
1500,  and  was  the  master  of  Garofalo. 

Baldini,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian  natural¬ 
ist  and  priest,  born  at  Brescia  in  1677  ;  died  in  1765. 

Baldinucci,  Ml-de-noot'chee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian 
writer  on  art,  born  at  Florence  about  1624,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  III.  He  published  an 
important  work  entitled  “Notices  of  the  Professors  of 
Design  (Painters)  from  Cimabue,  1260-1670,”  (“Notizie 
de’  Professori  del  Disegno,”  etc.,  6  vols.  4to,  1681-88, 
4th  edition,  14  vols.,  1808,)  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Died  In  1696. 

See  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Baldit,  btl'de',  (Michel,)  a  French  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wrote  “Wonders  of  the  Waters  of 
Bagnols,”  (1651,)  and  other  works. 

Bai'dpck  or  Bau'dake,  de,  (Ralph,)  an  English  pre¬ 
late  and  statesman  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  created 
Bishop  of  London  in  1304.  He  was  lord  chancellor  of 
England  for  a  short  time  under  Edward  I.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  a  “  History  of  England,”  which  has  been 
lost.  Died  in  1314. 

Baldovinetti,  Ml-do-ve-net'tee,  or  Balduinetti, 
Ml-doo-e-n£t'tee,  (Alessio,)  a  Florentine  painter  and 
worker  in  mosaics,  born  in  1424,  was  a  pupil  of  Uccello, 
and  the  teacher  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  Died  in  1499. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Baldovini,  Ml-do-vee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a  Floren¬ 
tine  poet,  born  in  1635,  was  the  author  of  a  comic  idy 
entitled  “The  Lament  of  Cecco  da  Varlungo,”  (1694,) 
which  is  very  popular  in  Italy.  Died  in  1716. 

See  Mazzichklli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Domenico  Maria 
Manni,  “Vita  del  priore  dottore  F.  Baldovini,”  1769. 


Baldovino.  See  Baldwin. 

Baldrighi,  bai-dRee'gee,  (Giuseppe,)  a  painter  of  the 
school  of  Parma,  born  at  Pavia  about  1722;  died  in 
1802. 

Balducci,  Ml-doot'chee,  (Francesco,)  a  Sicilian  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Palermo. 
His  lyrics  in  the  Sicilian  dialect  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
he  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  one  of  the  best  Anacre¬ 
ontic  poets  of  Italy.  Died  at  Rome  in  1642. 

See  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Balducci,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Pisa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  the  sculptured  shrine 
of  Saint  Peter  in  the  church  of  Saint  Eustorgio  at  Milan. 
He  was  living  in  1347. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Balducci,  (Giovanni,)  surnamed  Cosci,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Florence. 
Among  his  best  works  is  “  The  Finding  of  the  Cross,” 
in  the  church  of  La  Crocetta.  He  painted  frescos  in 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Pistoia.  Died  at  Naples  in  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Balduin.  See  Baldwin,  (Thomas.) 

Balduin,  bil'doo-een,  (Christian  Adolf,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  savant,  born  near  Meissen  in  1632,  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  “  Hermes  Curiosus,”  and  other  chemi¬ 
cal  treatises.  Died  in  1682. 

Balduin,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  Lutheran  writer, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1575,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Prague.  Died  in  1627. 

See  J.  G.  Neumann,  “  Programma  de  Vita  F.  Balduini,”  1709. 

Balduinus,  bil-doo-ee'nis,  or  Baldwin,  (Jacobus,) 
a  jurist  of  Italy,  born  at  Bologna,  where  he  became  a 
professor  of  civil  law.  His  great  fame  caused  him  to  be 
called  to  Genoa  to  become  podest&  of  that  city,  of  which 
he  remodelled  the  laws.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1225. 
His  treatises  on  Procedure  are  still  extant. 

Balduinus.  See  Baldwin  and  Baudouin. 

Baldung,  bil'ddong,  (Hans,)  sometimes  called  Griin, 
an  eminent  German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at 
Gmiind,  in  Suabia,  about  1470.  His  works  include  his¬ 
torical  pictures  and  portraits  ;  among  the  latter  may  be 
named  those  of  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  His  “  Cru¬ 
cifixion,”  in  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg,  is  ranked  among 
his  master-pieces.  He  was  a  friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  to 
whom  he  is  considered  nearly  equal.  He  executed  a 
number  of  wood-cuts  and  copper-plates.  Died  about  1550. 

Baldus,  the  Latin  of  Baldi,  which  see. 

Bal'dus  or  Baldeschi,  bil-d^s'kee,  (Angelo,)  some¬ 
times  called  Angelus  Baldus  de  Ubaldis,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Perugia  about  1325,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  successively  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  Florence,  and 
Padua.  He  wrote  “  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  the 
New  Digests,”  “  Lectures  on  the  Three  Books  of  Decre¬ 
tals,”  and  other  legal  works  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1400. 

See  Savigny,  “Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.” 

Baldwin,  bauld'win,  [Fr.  Baudouin,  bod'w&N',  or 
Balduin,  bil'dwiN';  Lat.  Baldui'nus  ;  It.  Baldo¬ 
vino,  bil-do-vee'no,]  first  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed 
Bras  de  Fer,  (“  Iron  Arm,”)  acquired  his  title  about  860 
A.D.  Having  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  King  of  France,  against  the  will  of  the  latter,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  Nicholas  I.,  at  the 
instigation  of  Charles.  He  afterwards  obtained  absolu¬ 
tion  from  the  pope,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  who 
made  Flanders  a  county.  Died  in  877. 

See  Lb  Broussart,  “M&noires  sur  les  Baudouin,  Comtts  de 
Flandre,”  Brussels,  1820. 

Baldwin  II.,  Count  of  Flanders,  a  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  was  engaged  in  wars  against  Charles  the  Simple,  King 
of  France,  and  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris.  He  married  Alfrith, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  Died  in  918. 

Baldwin  III.,  Count  of  Flanders,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  began  to  reign  in  958.  He  died  about  1034. 

Baldwin  IV.,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  the 
Bearded,  succeeded  his  father,  Baldwin  III.  He  in¬ 
creased  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Valenciennes, 
and  established  commercial  fairs  in  the  Flemish  cities. 
Died  in  1036. 

Baldwin  V.,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  of  Lille, 


-e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  ih  as  in  this. 
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and  sometimes  le  D£bonnaire,  (leh  dl'bo'neR',)  was 
the  son  of  Baldwin  IV.  He  obtained  by  conquest  several 
considerable  districts  in  Germany,  which  he  retained 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  of 
France,  Count  Baldwin  became  guardian  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  gave  his  daughter  Ma¬ 
tilda  in  marriage  to  William  of  Normandy,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  the  invasion  of  England.  Died  in  1067. 

Baldwin  VI.,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  the  son  of 
Baldwin  V.,  and  was  sumamed  the  Good,  and  also 
of  Mons.  He  assigned  the  county  of  Flanders  to  Ar- 
noul,  his  eldest  son,  and  Hainault  to  Baldwin,  the  second 
son.  Died  in  1070. 

Baldwin  VII.,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  Hap- 
kin,  from  a  kind  of  axe  used  in  the  execution  of  outlaws 
in  his  reign.  He  was  an  ally  of  Louis  le  Gros  of  France 
against  Henry  I.  of  England.  Died  in  1119. 

Baldwin  VIII.,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault, 
was  the  enemy  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  until  1192, 
when  he  was  reconciled  and  did  homage  to  him.  The 
counties  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  were  united  in  his 
reign.  Died  in  1195. 

See  Lh  Broussart,  “M^moires  sur  les  Baudouin,  Comtes  de 
Flandre.” 

Baldwin  IX.,  [Gr.  B aXiovivos ;  Lat.  Baldui'nus,] 
son  of  the  preceding,  Count  of  Flanders,  afterwards 
Baldwin  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  born  in  1171. 
He  joined  the  fourth  crusade  in  1200,  and  on  arriving  at 
Zara  with  a  fleet  commanded  by  Dandolo  was  solicited 
by  Alexius,  son  of  the  deposed  emperor  Isaac,  to  aid  in 
restoring  his  father  to  the  throne.  He  promised  them 
in  return  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and 
to  grant  them  pecuniary  assistance.  The  crusaders  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  the  usurper ;  but,  the  people  being 
unwilling  to  perform  the  promises  of  Alexius,  hostilities 
broke  out  between  them,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  months 
Constantinople  was  taken  in  1204,  and  Baldwin  elected 
emperor.  He  was  subsequently  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians  in  1205.  He  died  in  1206, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry. 

See  Le  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire ;”  A.  Cahour,  “  Baudouin 
de  Constantinople,”  1850;  J.  J.  de  Smet,  “M&noire  historique  sur 
Baudouin  IX.”  1846. 

Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  in  1217, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1228.  In  1261  his  capital  was  taken 
by  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Baldwin  effected  his  escape  to 
Italy,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Baldwin  I. 

Baldwin  I.,  [Fr.  Baudouin,  bSd'wiN';  It.  Baldo- 
vino,  b&l-do-vee'no,]  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  in  1096  on  the  first  crusade.  He  fought  with 
distinguished  bravery  against  the  infidels,  and,  being 
afterwards  invited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Edessa 
to  become  their  ruler,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of 
Edessa.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Godfrey  in  1100  he 
succeeded  him  as  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  gained  import¬ 
ant  victories  over  the  Saracens,  and  captured  Sidon,  Asca- 
lon,  Acre,  and  other  cities.  He  died  in  1 1 18.  Tasso,  in  his 
•‘Jerusalem  Delivered,”  has  finely  contrasted  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Baldwin  with  that  of  Godfrey,  and  represents  the 
former  as  actuated  wholly  by  ambitious  motives. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire Le  Beau, 
“  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Baldwin  II.,  surnamed  du  Bourg,  (dii  booR,)  a  cousin 
of  the  preceding,  w'hom  he  succeeded  in  1118.  He  was 
engaged  in  numerous  wars  against  the  Arabs  and  Sara¬ 
cens.  During  his  reign  the  military  orders  of  Saint  John 
and  the  Templars  were  established  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  Land.  He  died  in  1131,  leaving  the  crown  tc 
his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou. 

See  Okdericus  Vitalis,  “  Historia.” 

Baldwin  III.,  born  in  1130,  was  the  son  of  Foulques 
of  Anjou,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1142.  His  country  was 
invaded  in  1145  by  Zenghi,  Sultan  of  Aleppo,  who  took 
possession  of  Edessa.  Baldwin  fought  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  celebrated  Noor-ed-Deen,  (Noureddin,) 
son  of  Zenghi.  He  died  in  1163,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Amalric  or  Amaury. 

Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  surnamed  the 
Leper,  born  in  1160,  was  the  son  of  Amaury,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1174.  In  1182  he  gained  a  signal  victory 


over  the  famous  Saladin  near  Tiberias,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  several  times  defeated  by  him.  He  died  in  1186, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Baldwin  V.,  who  died 
in  childhood  about  1187. 

See  Le  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

B&lcFwin,  (Abraham,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1754.  Having  removed  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1786, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Geor¬ 
gia  in  1799.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Joel  Barlow. 
Died  in  1807. 

Baldwin,  (Henry,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He  removed  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  he  was  several  times  elected  to  Congress. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  1830.  Died  in  1844. 

Baldwin,  (James  Mark,)  psychologist,  was  born 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  January  12,  1861, 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1884,  and  studied  in  Euro¬ 
pean  universities.  Since  1893  he  has  been  professor 
of  psychology  at  Princeton.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  1897-98.  Among 
his  works  are  “Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and 
the  Race,”  “Story  of  the  Mind,”  “Elements  of 
Psychology,”  etc. 

Baldwin,  (John  Dennison,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  North  Stonington,  Connecticut,  September  28, 
1809.  He  studied  at  Yale  College,  read  law  and  divinity, 
became  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  in  1834,  and  was 
later  a  journalist  in  Hartford,  Boston,  and  Worcester. 
From  1864  to  1870  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts.  He  published  “  Raymond  Hill,”  (poems, 
1847,)  “Prehistoric  Nations,”  (1869,)  and  “Ancient 
America,”  (1872.)  Died  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
July  7,  1883. 

Baldwin,  (Matthias  William,)  an  American  man¬ 
ufacturer,  born  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  December  10, 
1795.  He  began  life  as  a  jeweller,  near  Philadelphia, 
extended  his  business  to  tool-making  and  the  engraving 
of  cylinders  for  calico-printing,  and  made  a  locomotive 
engine  for  the  Germantown  Railroad  in  1831.  From  this 
beginning  he  extended  the  manufacture  of  locomotives, 
in  the  construction  of  which  he  invented  a  number  of 
important  improvements,  until  his  establishment  became 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  religious  and  charitable  work* 
Died  in  Philadelphia,  September  7,  1866. 

Baldwin,  (Roger  Sherman,)  a  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1793.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  181 1.  In  1844  he  was  elected  by 
the  Whig  party  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1845.  From  1847  to  1851  he  was  a  United  States 
Senator.  In  1841  Governor  Baldwin  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  associate  counsel  with  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the 
famous  African  Amistad  trial  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1863. 

Bftld'win,  (Thomas,)  surnamed  Devo'nius,  (i.e.  “  of 
Devonshire,”)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Exeter,  Devon¬ 
shire,  about  1150,  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  after¬ 
wards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (1 184.)  Having  crowned 
Richard  I.  in  1189,  he  accompanied  him  the  following  year 
to  the  Holy  Land,  but  died  at  Acre  soon  after  his  arrival. 

Baldwin,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  moralist, 
published  a  “Treatise  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  ( 1 549»)  and 
was  one  of  the  authors  or  editors  of  a  “  Mirror  for  Magis¬ 
trates.”  Died  about  1564. 

Bale,  [Lat.  BaljE/us,]  (John,)  a  learned  prelate  and 
biographical  writer,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1495*  Being  per¬ 
secuted  on  account  of  his  conversion  to  Protestantism, 
he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Edward  VI.  After  his  return  he  was  created  in 
1552  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  He  was  again  obliged 
to  leave  England  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  resided 
in  Switzerland  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  “  Catalogue  of  the  Il¬ 
lustrious  Writers  of  Great  Britain,”  (i*i  Latin.)  He  also- 
wrote  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  on  religious  subjects, 
and  several  theological  treatises.  His  severe  attacks  on 
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the  Catholics  have  caused  his  writings  to  be  prohibited  ! 
oy  that  church.  Died  in  1563. 

Bal^chou,  bit'l&'shoo',  (Jean  Joseph  Nicolas,)  a 
celebrated  French  engraver,  born  at  Arles  in  1715.  His 
full-length  portrait  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  is 
esteemed  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “The  Calm”  and  “The  Tempest,”  after  Ver- 
net,  and  “  Saint  Genevieve,”  after  Vanloo.  Died  in  1765. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Balen,  van,  vtn  ba'len,  or  Ballen,  bdl'len,  (Hen¬ 
drik,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1560,  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van  Oort,  and  excelled  both 
in  design  and  colouring.  His  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  “  Saint 
John  in  the  Wilderness,”  and  “  Festival  of  the  Gods,” 
are  among  his  master-pieces.  He  numbered  among  his 
scholars  Van  Dyck  and  Snyders.  Died  in  1632. 

His  son  John,  born  in  161 1,  was  a  painter.  Died  after 
1650. 

Bales,  balz,  (Peter,)  a  celebrated  English  calligrapher, 
born  in  London  in  1547.  It  is  related  by  Evelyn  that  he 
wrote  within  the  circle  of  a  penny  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed,  two  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  I 
motto,  and  date.  Died  in  1610. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Balestra,  ba-lSs'tRi,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Verona  in  1666,  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Maratta.  His  “  Defeat  of  the  Giants”  gained  a  prize 
from  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  His  “  Saint  Theresa” 
and  “Descent  from  the  Cross”  are  also  esteemed  mas¬ 
ter-pieces.  Died  in  1740. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baley.  See  Bailey,  (Walter.) 

Balfe,  bilf,  (Michael  William,)  an  eminent  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1S08.  He 
performed  on  the  violin  in  his  youth,  and  went  to  Italy 
about  1825,  after  which  he  produced  many  operas,  anci 
became  distinguished  as  a  singer.  Among  his  operas  are 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  “The  Daughter  of  Saint  Mark,”  “The 
Bohemian  Girl,”  which  had  a  great  success,  “  The  Maid 
of  Honour,”  and  “The  Rose  of  Castile.”  Died  in  1870. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Balfour,  b&l'foor  or  bM'fur,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish 
litterateur,  born  in  Forfarshire  in  1767,  was  the  author  of 
novels  entitled  “  Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,” 
and  “  The  Foundling  of  Glenthorn,”  (1823.)  He  also 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  contributed  to  the 
“Edinburgh  Review.”  Died  in  1829. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Balfour,  (Sir  Andrew,)  a  Scottish  naturalist,  born  at 
Denmylne,  January  18,  1630,  founded  at  Edinburgh  a 
botanical  garden  and  museum.  The  “  Balfouria,”  a 
genus  of  Australian  plants,  was  named  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1694. 

Balfour,  (Arthur  James,)  an  English  statesman, 
was  born  July  25,  1848,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entered  Parliament  in 
1874,  and  was  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Lord 
Salisbury,  1878-80.  He  was  appointed  secretary  for 
Scotland  in  1886,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1887, 
and  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  1892-93,  and  after  the  election 
of  1895.  He  succeeded  Lord  Salisbury  as  prime  min¬ 
ister  in  1902.  He  wrote  “A  Defence  of  Philosophic 
Doubt,”  1879;  “  The  Conditions  of  Belief,”  1895,  etc. 

Balfour,  (Francis  Maitland,)  an  English  biolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1873,  becoming  a  Fellow  and  lecturer  at  Cambridge 
in  1874,  and  professor  of  animal  morphology  in  1881. 
He,  with  Dr.  Foster,  published  the  excellent  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Embryology,”  (1874;)  but  his  greatest 
work  is  his  “Comparative  Embryology,”  (1880-81,) 
He  was  killed  by  a  fall  on  a  peak  near  Mont  Blanc, 
July  19,  1882. 

Balfour,  (Isaac  Bayley,)  a  British  botanist,  son 
of  John  Hutton  Balfour,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
March  31,  1853.  He  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Glasgow  in  1879,  at  Oxford  in  1884,  and  at  Edinburgh 


in  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  Queen’s  botanist  in 
Scotland  and  keeper  of  the  royal  botanic  garden, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  naturalist  to  the  transit  of  Venus 
expedition  of  1874,  and  explored  the  Island  of  Socotra. 

Balfour,  (Sir  James,)  a  Scottish  courtier  and  intriguer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  a  lord  of  session 
about  1563,  and  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Darnley.  In  1567  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary 
captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  he  afterwards  deliv¬ 
ered  to  her  enemies.  He  became  in  1568  a  partisan  of 
Regent  Murray,  who  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session ;  but  he  soon  deserted 
to  the  party  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  attainted  by  Par¬ 
liament  in  1571.  He  betrayed  all  parties  in  turn,  and 
was  accessory  to  the  destruction  of  the  regent  Morton, 
who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Darnley  in  ic8i 
Died  in  1583. 

See  Knox,  “  History  of  the  Reformation;”  Chambers,  “Bio 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ;”  Burton,  “  History  of 
Scotland.” 

Balfour,  (Sir  James,)  a  Scottish  antiquary  and  annai 
ist.  He  wrote  some  treatises  on  heraldry,  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  which  remained  in 
manuscript  until  1824.  Died  in  1657. 

Balfour,  (John  Hutton,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Brit¬ 
ish  botanist  and  physician,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1808,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hooker  as  professor  of  botany 
at  Glasgow  about  1840.  He  published  a  “Manual  of 
Botany,”  (1849,)  a  valuable  “Class-Book  of  Botany,” 
(1852,)  “An  Introduction  to  Palaeontological  Botany,” 
(1872,)  “A  Second  Book  of  Botany,”  (1873,)  etc.  In 
1845  lie  succeeded  Professor  Graham  in  the  chair  of 
botany  and  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  Died  Feb.  1884. 

Balfour  of  Pilrig,  (James,)  a  Scottish  jurist  and  phi¬ 
losophical  writer,  born  near  Edinburgh  about  1705,  was 
appointed  in  1754  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  that 
city.  He  was  the  author  of  “Philosophical  Essays,” 
(1768,)  and  two  treatises  against  the  doctrine  of  Hume, 
written,  however,  with  such  kindness  and  candour  as  to 
gain  for  him  the  friendship  of  that  writer.  Died  in  1795. 

Balfour,  (Robert,)  a  learned  Scottish  philosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  profoundly  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  ancient  languages.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  and  edited  the  works  of  Cleomedes. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Balfour,  (Walter,)  a  prominent  Universalist  minis¬ 
ter,  born  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  1776 ,  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  1852. 

Bal'i  or  Beli,  written  also  Baly,  [Hindoo  pron.  bul'l,] 
called  also  Mahfrbali,  ma-h&'ba-ll,  (i.e.  the  “  great  Bali,”) 
(Indian  Myth.,)  the  name  of  a  mighty  prince,  who,  though 
generally  virtuous,  was  so  elated  with  his  great  power 
that  he  omitted  the  appropriate  ceremonies  and  offerings 
to  the  gods.  To  humble  and  punish  him,  Vishnu  took 
the  form  of  a  pitiful  dwarf,  (see  Vamana,)  and,  presenting 
himself  before  Bali,  asked  as  a  boon  as  much  land  or 
territory  as  he  could  pass  over  in  three  steps.  The  in¬ 
cautious  monarch  unhesitatingly  granted  and  ratified  the 
request  Thereupon  Vishnu  revealed  himself  in  his  true 
character,  and  with  two  steps  deprived  Bali  of  earth  and 
heaven,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  virtues,  left  him 
Pat  ala,  or  the  Lower  World.  As  king  of  the  lower  re¬ 
gions,  Bali  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Yama, 
the  god  of  justice  and  judge  of  departed  spirits. 

See  Moor’s  “Hindu  Pantheon.’ 

Balicour,  bS'le'kooR',  (Marguerite  Tn^RfesE,)  a 
popular  French  actress,  born  about  1700;  died  in  1743. 

Balin,  bt'l&N',  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Vesoul  about  1570,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“History  of  the  War  in  Flanders  under  Ambrosio  Spi- 

nola,”  (1609.)  . 

Ba'li-ol  or  Bal'll-ol,  (Edward,)  son  of  John  Bahol 
the  rival  of  Bruce,  entered  Scotland  in  1332,  and,  having 
with  the  aid  of  Edward  III.,  King  of  England,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Scots,  was  crowned  king  o! 
that  country,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  the  dignity 
in  less  than  three  months.  With  the  assistance  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  he  was  victorious  in  1333  Halidon  Hill ;  but,  the 
English  king  having  crossed  over  into  P  ranee,  the  cj*VSj 
of  Baliol  declined,  and  David  Bruce  became  king.  Died 
in  1363.  
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Ba'H-ol  or  Bal'li-ol,  [Fr.  Bailleul,  old  French  pron. 
bil'yul',]  (John,)  an  English  baron  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  patronized  by  Henry  III.,  whose  cause  he 
espoused  against  the  revolted  barons.  Having  married 
the  Scottish  princess  Dervorgill,  he  became  the  father 
of  the  Baliol  who  disputed  the  crown  of  Scotland  with 
Bruce.  He  made  arrangements  for  founding  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Oxford  called  by  his  name,  but,  dying  before  they 
were  completed,  it  was  founded  by  his  widow.  Died  in 
1269. 

Ba'H-ol  or  Bal'li-ol,  de,  [Fr.  Bailleul,]  (John,) 
Lord  of  Galloway,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1259,  is  celebrated  as  the  rival  of  Bruce  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Margaret,  granddaughter  of 
Alexander  III.,  the  succession  was  disputed  between 
Robert  Bruce,  John  Hastings,  and  John  Baliol,  the  near¬ 
est  relatives  of  the  deceased  king.  The  case  was  referred 
to  Edward  I.  of  England  as  arbiter,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Baliol,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  homage  to  the 
King  of  England  for  his  crown.  His  coronation  took 
place  at  Scone,  in  1292.  During  his  short  reign  he  was 
called  King  John.  He  soon  repented  of  his  oath  to 
Edward,  and,  renouncing  his  allegiance,  marched  against 
the  king,  who  had  invaded  Scotland.  Baliol’s  army  was 
signally  defeated,  and  he  himself,  being  made  prisoner, 
resigned  to  the  English  king  his  title  to  the  crown.  After 
several  years  of  confinement,  he  retired  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  1314. 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chaps,  xix.,  xx.; 
Lingard,  “  History  of  England Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ba-lis'ta,  a  Roman  commander,  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  "  under  Valerian.  When  the  emperor  was 
defeated  by  the  Persians  in  260,  Balista  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death 
in  264  a.d.,  by  order  of  Odenatus,  King  of  Palmyra. 

Balk,  bilk,  (Daniel  Georg,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  1764,  was  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Dorpat.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
“  Human  Granaeur,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1826. 

Bail,  (Sir  Alexander  John,)  a  distinguished  naval 
officer,  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1798  commanded  the 
Alexander  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  he  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  bravery.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
Governor  of  Malta.  Coleridge,  in  his  publication  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Friend,”  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Ball,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Died  in  1809. 

Ball,  (John,)  an  English  preacher,  who  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  and 
was  executed  in  the  same  year  at  Coventry,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  fanatical  companions. 

Ball,  (John,)  an  English  Calvinistic  divine,  born  near 
Woodstock  in  1585.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “Treatise 
on  Faith,”  and  a  “Treatise  containing  all  the  principal 
Grounds  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  The  latter  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  piety  and  learning  of  Ball  are  highly 
commended  by  Fuller  and  Baxter.  Died  in  1640. 

Ball,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  Irish  scientist,  born  August 
20,  1818,  was  educated  at  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Oscott, 
(1831-34,)  and  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  (1834-39.) 
In  1845  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  from  1852  to 
1857  was  in  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
“Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,”  (1859,)  and  wrote  “The 
Alpine  Guide,”  (3  vols.,)  “  Spicilegium  Florae  Marroc- 
canae,”  “Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Marocco,”  (with  J.  D. 
Hooker,)  etc.  Died  October  22,  1889. 

Ball,  (Robert,)  an  Irish  naturalist,  born  in  the  county 
of  Cork  in  1802,  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society,  and  director  of  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Died  in  1857. 

Ball,  (Sir  Robert  Stawell,)  an  Irish  astrono¬ 
mer,  a  son  of  Robert  Ball,  was  born  at  Dublin,  July 
I,  1840.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1861.  He  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  in  that 
college  and  astronomer  royal  for  Ireland  in  1874,  and 
professor  of  astronomy  and  geometry  at  Cambridge  in 
1892.  He  was  knighted  in  1886.  He  is  the  author  of 


“Experimental  Physics,”  (1871,)  “Theory  of  Screws,” 
(1876,)  and  works  on  astronomy,  mechanics,  etc. 

Ball,  (Thomas,)  an  American  sculptor,  born  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  June  3,  1819.  He  began 
professional  life  as  a  portrait-painter.  Among  his  works 
are  many  statues  and  portrait-busts,  and  several  fine 
groups. 

Ballabene,  bil-H-ba'ni,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Rome  about  1730.  His  principal  work  is 
a  mass  of  forty-eight  notes.  Died  in  1800. 

See  F iJtis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Ballagi  See  Bloch,  (Moritz.) 

Ballanche,  bt'ldNsh',  (Pierre  Simon,)  a  French 
philosopher  and  writer  on  social  reform,  born  at  Lyons 
in  August,  1776.  Among  his  principal  works  are  an 
“  Essay  on  Social  Palingenesis,”  “  The  Vision  of  Hebal,” 
and  two  historic  prose  poems,  entitled  “  Antigone”  and 
“Orpheus.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Chateaubriand,  Madame 
Recamier,  Nodier,  and  other  celebrated  writers.  Died 
in  June,  1847.  He  is  considered  by  some  French  critics 
as  a  great  writer  and  profound  thinker,  but  by  others  his 
writings  are  regarded  as  mystical  and  obscure. 

See  Victor  Laprade,  “Ballanche,  sa  Vie  et  ses  ficrits;’  Lo- 
m^nie,  “M.  Ballanche,  par  un  homme  de  rien,”  1841,  (first  published 
in  Lom^nie’s  “Galerie  des  Contemporains ;”)  J.  J.  AmpAre,  “Bal¬ 
lanche,”  1849;  Albert  Aubert,  “  P.  S.  Ballanche,”  1847. 

BSl'lan-tine,  (James,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  artist,  born 
at  Edinburgh,  June  1 1,  1808.  He  studied  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  his  native  town,  and  attained  eminence  as  a 
glass-painter.  His  works  include  “The  Gaberlunzie’s 
Wallet,”  (1843,)  “The  Miller  of  Deanhaugh,”  (a  tale,) 
“Poems,”  (1856,)  “One  Hundred  Songs,”  (1865,)  and 
another  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1872.  Died 
December  18,  1877. 

Ballantine,  (William,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
London,  January  3,  1812.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1834,  and  became  a  serjeant-at-law, 
attaining  the  highest  rank  as  an  advocate.  He  published 
“Experiences  of  a  Barrister’s  Life,”  (1882.)  Died  1887. 

Ballantyne.  See  Bellenden. 

B&l'lan-tyne,  (James,)  a  Scottish  printer  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  at  Kelso  in  1772.  At  the  grammar-school 
of  Kelso  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Walter  Scott, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  continued 
through  their  lives.  Having  removed  in  1799  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  established  a  printing-house,  from  which  he 
issued  in  1802-3  Scott’s  “Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.”  He  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years  to 
print  the  various  works  of  that  celebrated  writer,  and 
shared  in  his  failure  in  1826.  He  was  also  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal.”  Bal- 
lantyne’s  abilities  as  a  critic  were  highly  prized  by  Scott, 
and  his  fine  social  qualities  and  admirable  recitations 
are  commended  in  the  warmest  terms  by  Lockhart  and 
Professor  Wilson.  Died  in  1833.  (See  Scott,  Sir 
Walter.) 

Ballantyne,  (James  R.,)  a  Scottish  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Kelso,  December  13,  1813.  He  was  educated 
at  Haileybury  College,  and  went  to  India,  where  in  1841 
he  became  principal  of  the  Benares  College  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was  afterwards  librarian 
of  the  East  India  Office,  London.  Besides  texts  and 
translations  from  Indian  languages,  he  published  gram¬ 
mars  of  the  Sanscrit,  Hindee,  Hindostanee,  and  Mahratta 
languages.  Died  February  16,  1864. 

Ballantyne,  (John,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Kelso  in  1774,  was  for  a  time  clerk  in  the  publishing- 
house  of  Ballantyne  &  Company,  of  which  he  became 
nominal  head  in  1808.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  vr.t 
and  humour,  and  is  said  by  Lockhart  to  have  surpassed 
the  comedian  Mathews  as  a  mimic.  Died  in  1821. 

Ballantyne,  (Robert  Michael,)  a  Scottish  author, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1825.  He  was  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company’s  service  in  British  America  from  1841  to 
1847.  He  wrote  many  books  of  travel  and  adventure, 
chiefly  for  the  young,  and  to  some  extent  based  upon  his 
own  observations.  Died  February  8,  1894. 

Ballard.  See  Balard,  (Antoine.) 

Bal'lard,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  published  in  1752  a  popular  work  entitled 
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“  Memoirs  of  British  ladies  celebrated  for  their  Writings 
or  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  Arts,  or  Sciences.” 
Died  in  1755. 

Ballard,  (Volant  Vashon,)  an  English  naval  com¬ 
mander,  born  about  1774,  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Vancouver  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  He 
afterwards  had  a  share  in  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe,  and 
was  made  rear-admiral  in  1825.  Died  in  1833. 

Ballarini,  bil-li-ree'nee,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  writer,  born  at  Novara;  died  in  1558. 

Ballarini,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1712;  died  after  1782. 

Balle,  bil'l^h,  (Nikolai  Edinger — a'ding-?r,)  a  Dan¬ 
ish  theologian,  born  on  the  island  of  Laaland  in  1744. 
He  became  successively  professor  of  theology  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  (1772,)  court  preacher,  (1774,)  and  Bishop  of  See- 
land,  (1783.)  He  published  a  “  Manual  of  Religion,” 
“  Theological  Theses,”  (1776,)  and  other  esteemed  works. 
Died  in  1816. 

Ballenden  or  Ballanden.  See  Bellenden. 

Ballenstedt,  b£l'l$n-st£t/,  (Johann  Georg  Justus,) 
a  German  theologian,  born  at  Schoningen  in  1756,  was 
the  author  of  a  valuable  geological  work  entitled  “  The 
Primitive  World,”  (“Die  Urwelt.”)  He  was  pastor  at 
Pabstorf  in  Prussia. 

See  Ersch  mid  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyldopaedie.” 

Ballerini,  bil-li-ree'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Verona  in  1698;  died  about  1760. 

Ballester,  b&l-ySs-taiR',  (?)  or  Balester,  M-lSs-taiR', 
(Joaquin,)  a  Spanish  engraver,  born  about  1750.  He 
executed  a  number  of  the  plates  for  Yriarte’s  work  on 
Music;  also  the  engravings  for  the  splendid  edition 
of  “Don  Quixote”  published  at  Madrid  in  1780.  Died 
in  1795. 

See  Nagler,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Ballesteros,  bil-y£s-ta'r6s,  (Don  Francisco,)  a 
Spanish  general,  born  at  Saragossa  in  1770,  served 
against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1795. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  war  under  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  Died  in  Paris  in  1832. 

Ballesteros,  (Luis  Lopez,)  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  in  Galicia  in  1778,  succeeded  Garay  as  minister 
of  finance  in  182?. 

Ballestrem  di  Castellengo,  von,  fon  bil'es-tram 
dee  kis-tel-len'go,  (Eufemia,)  Countess,  a  German 
novelist  and  poetess,  was  born  at  Ratibor,  August  18, 
1854.  She  has  published  “Blatter  in  Winde,”  (1876,) 
“  Gesammelte  Novellen,”  (1876,)  “  Verschlungene 

Pfade,”  (1877,)  “Lady  Melusine,”  (1878,)  “Tropfen  im 
Ocean,”  (verses,  1878,)  “Ein  Meteor,”  (a  drama,  1880,) 
“  Heideroslein,”  (a  tale,  1880,)  etc.  She  was  betrothed 
to  the  poet  Dyherrn,  who  died  in  1878. 

Ballet,  bt'li',  (Franqois,)  a  French  theologian,  who 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Tem¬ 
ples,”  (1760.) 

Ballexserd,  bf'l&k'saiR',  (Jacques,)  a  Swiss  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Geneva  in  1 726.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“  Dissertation  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children,” 
(1762,)  which  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of 
Haarlem.  Died  in  1774. 

Balleydier,  bid^'de-i',  (Alphonse,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  writer,  born  at  fjyons  in  1818,  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire,”  (2  vols.,  1853.)  Died  in  1859. 

Balleydier,  (C.  J.  C.,)  a  French  officer,  born  at 
Annecy  in  1762,  served  with  distinction  in  Holland  and 
Prussia.  Died  in  1807. 

Balli,  b&l'lee,  (Antonio,)  the  Elder,  an  Italian  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  at  Trapani ;  died  in  159L 

Balli,  (Antonio,)  the  Younger,  a  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  judge  of  the  royal  court  of  Palermo. 

Balli,  (Fabio,)  an  Italian,  who  was  the  author  of 
‘  Sicilian  Songs,”  and  a  poem  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
entitled  “  Palermo  Liberato,”  1612.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Balli,  (Giuseppe.)  See  Ballo. 

Balliani,  bil-le-i'nee,  (Giambattista,)  a  learned 
Genoese  senator,  born  in  1586,  was  the  author  of  a  valu¬ 
able  treatise  “  On  the  Natural  Motions  of  Heavenly 
Bodies.”  Died  in  1666. 


Ballifere  de  Laisement,  bi'le-aiR'  d$h  lkz'mftN', 

(Charles  Louis  Denis,)  a  Yxzx\d\7ittlrateur  and  writer 
on  music,  born  in  Paris  in  1729;  died  in  1800. 

Ballin,  bi'liN',  (Claude,)  a  celebrated  French  gold¬ 
smith,  born  in  Paris  in  1615,  executed  a  number  of  ex¬ 
quisite  works  in  gold  and  silver  for  Cardinal  Richelieu 
and  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Ballin,  (Claude,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
highly  distinguished  in  the  same  department  of  art 

Ballineri,  bil-le-na'ree,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter 
born  at  Florence  about  1580,  was  a  pupil  of  Cigoli. 

Balling,  bil'ling,  (Emanuel,)  a  Danish  novelist,  boro 
in  1743  ;  died  in  1795. 

Bal'lin-gciir,  (George,)  professor  of  military  surgeiv 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  born  at  that  city  in  1780. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Outlines  of  Military  Surgery,” 
“Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  European  Troops  in 
India,”  and  other  medical  works.  Died  in  1855. 

Balliol.  See  Baliol. 

Ballo,  bil'lo,  or  Balli,  bil'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
priest  and  savant,  born  at  Palermo  in  1567  ;  died  at  Pa¬ 
dua  in  1640. 

Ballois,  bi'lwi',  (Louis  Joseph  Philippe,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Perigueux  in  1778,  founded,  in  1802,  the 
“Annales  de  Statistique.”  Died  in  1803. 

Ballon,  de,  deh  bf'ldN',  (Louise  Blanche  ThArAsk 
Perrucard — p^'rii'kiR',)  a  French  nun,  born  in  Savoy 
in  1591,  founded,  in  the  convent  of  Annecy,  the  sister¬ 
hood  of  the  reformed  Bernardines.  Died  in  1668.  Her 
“Religious  Works”  were  published  in  1700. 

Ballonius.  See  Baillou. 

Ballou,  bal-loo',  (Hosea,)  an  eminent  American 
preacher  and  controversialist,  the  author  or  founder  of 
“  IJniversalism”  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  this  term, 
was  born  in  Richmond,  New  Hampshire,  April  30, 1771. 
After  he  had  laboured  many  years  in  different  parts  of 
New  England,  he  settled  at  Boston  in  1817.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  theological  works,  among  which  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  is,  perhaps,  his  “  Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.”  In  1819  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  “  Universalist  Magazine,”  the  first  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  Universalism  ever 
published,  and  in  1831,  in  connection  with  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  “  Uni¬ 
versalist  Expositor,”  now  known  as  the  “Universalist 
Quarterly  Review.”  The  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lou  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  was  that  known  as 
“  Restorationism,”  which  teaches  that  all  souls  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  saved,  after  undergoing,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  punishment  designed  simply  for  their  purification 
and  preparation  for  a  higher  state  of  happiness ;  but  in 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  taught  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  punishment  whatever  in  a  future  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  but  that  the  wicked  receive  their  full  punishment 
in  this  world,  and  that  all  men  will  be  saved  without  ex¬ 
ception,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sins  or  crimes  of 
their  earthly  life.  His  biography  has  been  published  by 
his  son,  M.  M.  Ballou,  and  in  three  volumes  i2mo  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  Died  in  1852.  (See  Mur¬ 
ray  John.) 

Ballou,  (Hosea,  2d,)  a  Universalist  preacher,  a  grand¬ 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Halifax,  Vermont, 
October  18,  1796.  He  became  a  preacher  in  1815,  and 
was  president  of  Tufts  College  from  1855  to  1861.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Ancient  History  of  Universalism,” 
(1829.)  Died  May  27,  1861. 

Ballou,  (Maturin  Murray,)  an  American  author, 
son  of  Hosea  Ballou,  (1778-1852,)  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  April  14,  1820.  He  early  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press  of  Boston,  and  for  over  forty  years 
was  an  editor  and  publisher.  For  some  time  he  was  in 
the  United  States  civil  service.  His  principal  works  are 
a  “  Life  of  Hosea  Ballou,”  “  History  of  Cuba,”  and  “  Due 
West,  or  Round  the  World  in  Ten  Months.”  D.  1895. 

Bally,  bide',  (Victor,)  a  French  physician,  born  at 
Beaurepaire,  published  a  treatise  “  On  the  Typhus  Fever 
of  America,”  (1814,)  and  “  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in 
Spain  in  1821.”  Died  April  21,  1866. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.”  _ _ _ 
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Balmace/da,  (Jos£  Manuel,)  born  in  Chili  in 
1840  ;  president  of  that  republic  1886-91.  In  a  war 
between  him  and  the  Congressional  party  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  killed  himself  in  1891. 

Babmer,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  theologian,  born  in 
Roxburghshire  in  1787.  He  preached  at  Berwick  for 
many  years,  and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
United  Secession  (or  Presbyterian)  Church  in  1834.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  for  talent  and  moral  worth.  Died 
in  1844.  His  “Academical  Lectures  and  Pulpit  Dis¬ 
courses”  were  published  in  two  volumes,  1845. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen/' 
(Supplement.) 

Balmes,  bil-mSs^,  written  also  Balmis,  (Francisco 
Xavier,)  surgeon  to  the  Spanish  court,  introduced  vac¬ 
cination  into  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  1803,  and  subse¬ 
quently  into  the  Canary  and  Philippine  Islands  and  China. 

Balmes,  (Jaime  Lucio,)  an  eminent  Spanish  theolo¬ 
gian  and  philosopher,  born  at  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  in  1810. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Political  Considerations  on  the 
Situation  of  Spain,”  (1840,)  and  “  Protestantism  com¬ 
pared  with  Catholicism  in  its  Relations  to  European 
Civilization,”  (3  vols.,  1848.)  The  latter,  esteemed  his 
ablest  work,  was  written  in  reply  to  Guizot.  His  “  Filo- 
sofia  fundamental”  was  translated  into  English.  Died 
in  1848. 

Balnaves,  Ml-nav'ess,  or  Balnav'is,  (Henry,) 
surnamed  of  Halhill,  a  Scottish  statesman  and  Prot¬ 
estant  writer,  born  in  Fifeshire.  He  became  in  1538  one 
of  the  lords  of  session,  and  secretary  of  state  under  the 
regent  Arran  in  1543.  In  this  post  he  promoted  the 
passing  of  Lord  Maxwell’s  act  for  allowing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Being  accused  of 
sharing  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Beatoun,  he 
was  imprisoned,  together  with  Knox  and  other  reformers, 
at  Rouen,  in  France,  where  he  wrote  his  “  Confession  of 
Faith.”  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed 
in  1563  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  “Book 
of  Discipline.”  Died  in  1571. 

See  Mackenzie,  “  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers  Chambers,  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Balog,  bi-log,  or  Balogh,  (JAnos,)  a  Hungarian  states¬ 
man,  born  in  1800,  defended  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  nobility,  in  the  Diet  of  1825.  After  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  patriots  in  1849,  he  escaped  with  Kossuth 
into  Turkey. 

Baloufeau,  bi'loo'fo',  or  Balouffeteau,  bi'looffto', 
(Jacques,)  a  French  adventurer  and  impostor,  born  at 
Saint -Jean-d’Angely.  After  having, under  assumed  names, 
married  many  women  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
obtained  two  hundred  crowns  from  the  King  of  France 
as  a  reward  for  revealing  a  pretended  conspiracy,  and 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  similar  service.  He  was  at  last  arrested  in 
France  and  executed  in  1627. 

Balsamina,  bil-si-mee'ni,  (Camilla,)  an  Italian  vo¬ 
calist,  born  at  Milan,  was  prima  donna  at  the  court  of 
Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  in  1807.  Died  in  1810. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Balsamo,  (Giuseppe.)  See  Cagliostro. 

Balsamo,  bil'si-mo,  (Paolo,)  a  distinguished  agri¬ 
culturist  and  writer,  born  at  Termini,  in  Sicily,  in  1763. 
He  was  professor  of  agriculture  at  Palermo,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Italian  Arthur  Young’s  “Pleasures  of  Agri¬ 
culture.”  Died  in  1818. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bal'sa-mo  or  Bal'sa-mon,  (Theodore,)  a  Greek 
prelate,  who  became  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1186.  He 
wrote  a  “  Commentary  on  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Seven  (Ecumenic  Councils.”  Died  in  1204. 

B&l'sham,  written  also  Belesals,  de,  (PIugh,)  an 
English  prelate,  and  founder  of  Saint  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  became,  in  1257, 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Died  in  1286. 

Balta,  bil'ti,  (Jos£,)  a  Peruvian  statesman,  was  a 
colonel  in  Northern  Peru  when,  in  1867,  he  successfully 
revolted  against  the  administration  of  General  Prado. 
He  was  chosen  president  for  four  years  in  1868.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  constructing  rail¬ 
roads,  for  which  purpose  he  burdened  the  country  with 


immense  loans.  A  few  days  before  his  term  of  office 
would  have  expired,  he  was  deposed  by  his  own  minister 
of  war,  General  Gutierrez,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  was  murdered,  July  26,  1872.  The  populace  of  Lima 
avenged  Balta  by  killing  Gutierrez  on  the  following  day. 

Baltacchini,bil-tik-kee'nee,  (Michele,)  an  Italian 
philosopher,  born  in  Naples  in  1803.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  Masaniello”  and 
“The  Life  and  Works  of  Campanella.”  Died  in  1870. 

Baltadschi  or  Baltadji.  See  Baltajee. 

Baltajee  (Baltaji,  Baltadji,  or  Baltadschi)  Mo¬ 
hammed,  bil-ti'jee  mo-him'med,  a  Turkish  states¬ 
man  and  commander,  rose  to  be  grand  vizier  under  Ah¬ 
med  III.  He  was  appointed  in  1710  to  command  the 
Turkish  forces  acting  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
against  the  Russians.  After  gaining  a  decided  victory 
over  the  enemy,  he  was  induced  by  the  empress  Cathe¬ 
rine  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  lost  all  the  advantages 
he  had  won,  and  gave  great  offence  to  Charles.  Died 
in  1712. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Histoire  de  l’Empire  Ottoman  Voltaire, 
**  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.” 

Baltard,  bil'tiR',  (Louis  Pierre,)  a  celebrated  French 
architect  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  He  fur¬ 
nished  the  design  for  the  Palace  of  Justice  at  Lyons,  and 
constructed  the  chapels  for  the  houses  of  detention  of 
Saint-Lazare  and  Sainte-Pelagie.  Among  his  engravings 
we  may  name  “Paris  and  its  Monuments,”  (1803,)  and 
“  Saint  John  baptizing  on  the  Banks  of  the  Jordan,” 
after  Poussin.  Died  in  1846. 

See  J.  M.  Dalgabio,  “flloge  historique  de  M.  Baltard,”  1846. 

Baltard,  (Victor,)  a  French  architect,  born  in  Paris 
in  1805,  published  in  1847  a  “Monography  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.”  Died  January  13,  1874. 

Baltazarini,  bil-tid-zi-ree'nee,  called  also  Beau- 
joyeulx,  bo'zhwi'yuh',  an  Italian  musician,  who  was 
a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Balten,  or  Baltens.  See  Balton. 

Baltes,  bil'tes,  (Peter  Joseph,)  D.D.,  born  at  Ens- 
heim,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  April  7,  1827,  studied  in  col¬ 
leges  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Chicago,  and  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1853. 
In  1870  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Alton,  Illinois. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Pastoral  Instruction,”  (1875  5  3*3 
and  enlarged  edition,  1880,)  and  “Sacred  Embryology,” 
(1879.)  Died  February  15,  1886. 

Balthasar,  the  French  for  Belshazzar,  which  see. 

Balthasar,  biKtiziR',  (Christophe,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  at  Villeneuve-le-Roi  in  1 588,  was  royal  advocate  at 
Auxerre.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Usurpations  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  upon  the  Crown  of  France.”  Died 
in  1670. 

Balthasar,  (Joseph  Antoine  F£lix,)  a  Swiss  jurist, 
born  at  Lucerne  in  1737,  contributed  several  articles  on 
Swiss  history  to  Haller’s  “  Bibliotheca  Helvetica,”  and 
wrote  a  “  Defence  of  William  Tell.”  Died  in  1810. 

Balthasar,  bil'ti-zaR,  or  Balthazari,  bil-ti-tsi'ree, 
(Theodor,)  a  German  savant,  and  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Erlangen,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
solar  microscope,  of  which  he  published  a  description, 
(1710.)  This  invention  is  attributed  by  some  to  Lieber- 
kiihn. 

See  Fischer,  “  Geschichte  der  Physik.” 

Balthasar,  von,  fon  bil'ti-zaR,  (Augustin,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1701 ;  died 
in  1779. 

Baltimore,  (Lord.)  See  Calvert,  (George.) 

Balton,  bil'ton,  Baltens,  or  Balten,  bil'tftN',  (Pe¬ 
ter,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1540.  He 
painted  in  the  style  of  Breughel,  and  his  miniature  land¬ 
scapes  and  historical  pieces  are  highly  esteemed.  Died 
in  1579. 

See  Fiorillo,  “  Geschichte  der  MalereL” 

Baltus,  bil'tiis',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Metz  in  1667,  wrote  a  reply  to  Fontenelle’s 
“  History  of  Oracles,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1743. 

Baltzar,  bilt'sir,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated  German 
violinist,  who  in  1658  visited  London,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  concerts  by  Charles  II.  Died  in  1663. 

See  Burney,  “General  History  of  Music.” 
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Baltzer,  bilt'zer,  (Johann  Baptista,)  a  German  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priest,  was  born  at  Andernach,  July  16, 
1803.  He  wrote  much  on  the  relations  between  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  the  Papacy,  and  on  the  relations  of  science 
to  religion,  etc.  Died  at  Bonn,  October  1,  1871. 

Baltzer,  (Wilhelm  Eduard,)  a  German  author,  born 
near  Hohenleine,  October  24,  1814.  He  was  bred  a 
clergyman,  but  in  1847  became  active  in  founding  “  Freien 
Gemeinden,”  or  free  congregations,  and  in  writing  ex¬ 
tremely  rationalistic  books.  In  1868  he  founded  a  “  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  of  the  Natural  Way  of  Living,”  by  means 
of  which  he  spread  his  ideas  of  complete  reform  in  diet 
and  in  social  life.  He  published  many  books  on  this 
and  kindred  subjects.  Died  June  24,  1887. 

Balue,  de  la,  deh  It  bt'lii',  (Jean,)  a  French  cardinal, 
born  at  Poitiers  in  1422,  was  a  favourite  of  Louis  XI., 
by  whom  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  prime 
minister.  For  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  “  Pragmatic 
Sanction”  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  II.  in 
1467.  After  having  been  for  many  years  the  instigator 
and  partner  of  his  sovereign’s  tyranny  and  vices,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excite  a  quarrel  between  Louis  and  his 
brother.  For  this  crime  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  king 
in  an  iron  cage  for  eleven  years.  Pie  was  released  in 
1480,  on  the  intercession  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  protector  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
and  obtained  other  high  preferments  from  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  VIII.  Died  in  1491. 

See  Aubery,  “Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Baluffi,  bS-loofffee,  (Cajetano,)  an  Italian  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  resided  many  years  in  New  Granada,  and  published 
in  1848  a  “  Religious  History  of  America.”  Died  1866. 

Baluze,  bt'liiz',  (Etienne,)  a  French  historian,  born 
at  Tulle  in  1630,  was  charged  by  Colbert  with  the  care 
of  his  library,  and  afterwards  appointed  inspector  of  the 
Royal  College  by  Louis  XIV.  He  published  in  1709 
his  “  History  of  the  House  of  Auvergne,”  in  which  he 
proves  that  the  family  of  Bouillon  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Guienne,  and,  consequently,  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  French  crown.  This  work  gave 
great  offence  to  the  king,  who  caused  it  to  be  suppressed, 
the  author  exiled,  and  his  estates  confiscated.  Baluze 
also  wrote  the  “  Lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,”  (1693.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1718. 

See  “Vie  de  Baluze,  par  lui-meme,  continu^e  par  Martin  J.  B. 
Vitrac,  “Eloge  de  Baluze,”  1777. 

Balzac,  bfl'ztk',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  Paris,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
in  1798,  and  contributed  valuable  architectural  designs 
to  the  Description  of  Egypt  afterwards  published  by 
the  government  Died  in  1820. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Balzac,  de,  deh  bil'zik',  (Honor£,)  a  celebrated 
French  novelist,  born  at  Tours  in  May,  1799.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1822  a  series  of  tales,  under  the  names  of  Horace 
de  Saint- Aubin  and  other  pseudonyms,  and  in  1829 
brought  out,  in  his  own  name,  a  historical  romance  en¬ 
titled  “The  Last  Chouan,”  (“Le  dernier  Chouan.”) 
His  next  works,  the  “  Physiologie  du  Manage,”  and 
“  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,”  were  very  successful,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  a  series  of  novels  and  tales  entitled 
“  Comedie  humaine,”  intended  to  delineate  every  phase 
of  French  society.  Among  the  most  popular  of  these 
may  be  named  “  Le  Pere  Goriot,”  “  Eugenie  Grandet,” 
ana  “Balthasar  Claes.”  In  1848  Balzac  married  the 
Countess  Hanska,  a  Polish  lady  to  whom  he  had  dedi¬ 
cated  his  novel  of  “Seraphita.”  He  died  in  Paris  in 
August,  1850,  and  a  glowing  eulogy  was  pronounced 
over  his  grave  by  Victor  Hugo.  Balzac’s  works  enjoy 
great  popularity  in  France,  and  have  been  translated 
into  the  principal  Euiopean  languages.  He  had  great 
acuteness  of  observation  and  brilliant  fancy  ;  but  his  de¬ 
lineations  are  often  unnatural  and  extravagant,  and  his 
writings  are  deficient  in  moral  elevation. 

See  Gustave  Dksnoirbsterrhs,  “Vie  de  Honor^  de  Balzac;” 
Louis  de  LomAnie,  “Notice  sur  H.  de  Balzac,”  1842;  George 
Sand,  “Notice  biographique  sur  H.  de  Balzac,”  8vo,  1853;  A.  Bas- 
chbt,  “H.  de  Balzac,”  1S52;  also,  a  critique  on  the  novels  of  Balzac, 
in  the  “  North  American  Review”  for  July,  1847,  (by  J.  L.  Motley.) 

Balzac,  de,  (Jean  Louis  Guez — g&,)  Seigneur,  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1594.  He 


contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  his  native 
language,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  French  prosaist  of 
his  time.  He  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  in  1634  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  French 
Academy.  His  brilliant  success  as  an  author  and  his 
innovations  in  literature  caused  him  to  be  severely  as¬ 
sailed  by  Goulu  and  other  contemporary  writers.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “The  Christian  So¬ 
crates,”  (1652,)  “Aristippus,”  (a  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  sovereigns,  dedicated  to  Christina  of  Sweden,)  and  a 
number  of  Latin  poems ;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  “  Familiar  Letters,”  (1624,)  which  have  passed  through 
several  editions.  Died  in  Paris  in  1654. 

See  A.  Malitourne,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Balzac,”  prefixed  to 
his  “CEuvres  Choisies,”  2  vols.,  1823;  P.  H.  Marron,  “J.  L.  Guex 
de  Balzac;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Moreau 
de  Mersan,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Balzac,”  prefixed  to  the  “  Pens^e* 
de  Balzac,”  1807. 

Balzani,  Ml-zl'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1658;  died  in  1735. 

Baize,  btlz,  (Nicolas,)  an  able  French  advocate,  born 
in  Languedoc  in  1735,  wrote  odes,  tales,  etc.  Died  in  1792. 

Bambam,Mm'bim,  (Hartwig,)  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  lived  at  Hamburg;  died  in  1742. 

Bamberger,  bim'b&RG-er,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  theologian  and  litterateur,  born  at  Magdeburg  in 
1722.  He  was  editor  of  the  “British  Theological  Maga¬ 
zine”  at  Halle,  and  translated  “  Knox’s  Essays,”  Ander¬ 
son’s  “  History  of  Commerce,”  and  other  English  works, 
into  German.  Died  in  1804. 

Bamberger,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  statesman,  born 
in  Mentz,  June  22,  1823,  studied  in  several  universities, 
and  became  an  advocate  and  an  editor.  The  failure  of 
the  revolution  of  1848,  in  which  he  advocated  an  imperial 
constitution,  led  to  his  banishment.  In  1853  he  became 
a  successful  banker  of  Paris,  but  in  1866  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  became  a  free-trade  leader.  He  was  chosen  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1871,  and  was  a  leader  of  the 
National  Liberals,  but  in  1880  united  with  the  “Seces¬ 
sion”  party,  and  in  later  years  with  the  “  Liberal  Union.” 
He  wrote  much  on  financial  and  social  questions. 

Bamberger,  von,  fon  b&m'b^RG-er,  (Heinrich,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Zwonarka,  in  Bohemia,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Prague  and  Vienna, 
and  held  professorships  at  Wurzburg  and  Vienna,  where 
in  1872  he  became  director  of  the  clinic.  His  wrorks 
include  “  Krankheiten  des  chylopoetischen  Systems,” 
“Lehrbuch  des  Krankheiten  des  Herzens,”  (1857,)  and 
“  Ueber  Bacon  von  Verulam,”  (1865.)  Died  in  1888. 

Bambini,  Mm-bee'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Ferrara  about  1590.  He  died  prematurely  in  1629. 

Bambini,  (Niccolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Venice  in  1651,  possessed  great  skill  in  design,  but  was 
deficient  as  a  colorist.  Died  in  1 736. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bamboocio,  bSm-bot'cho,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Piperno  about  1368.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Filippo  Minutolo, 
celebrated  by  Boccaccio,  and  the  monument  of  Ludovico 
Aldemareschi.  Died  about  1430. 

Bamboccio.  See  Laer,  (Peter  van.) 

Bamboche.  See  Laer,  (Peter  van.) 

Bambridge,  (Christopher.)  See  Bainbridge. 

Bamesbier,  bVmess-beer',  (Hans  or  Jan,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1500,  was  a  pupil  of 
Lambert  Lombard.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred, 
notwithstanding  his  intemperate  habits.  Died  in  160a 

See  Naglkr,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bamfield.  See  Bamfylde. 

Bam'fprd,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer  and  radical 
politician,  born  near  Manchester  in  1788,  was  a  weaver 
by  trade.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions.  He  was  the  author  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  of  great  merit,  a  prose  work  entitled 
“  Walks  in  South  Lancashire,”  and  “  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  a  Radical.”  Died  April  13,  1872. 

See  “Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

Bam'fylde  or  Bam'field,  (Francis,)  an  English 
theologian,  was  the  author  of  “An  Argument  in  Favour 
of  the  Observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,”  (1672,)  and 
other  religious  works.  Died  in  1684. 
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Bamp'tpn,  (Rev.  John,)  Canon  of  Salisbury,  born  in 
1689,  was  the  founder  of  the  series  of  lectures  called  by 
his  name.  He  gave  his  estates  to  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  for  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity  lecture  sermons, 
to  be  delivered  annually.  Died  in  1 75 1- 

Ban'as-t$r,  (Gilbert,)  an  English  poet  and  musi¬ 
cian,  whose  only  extant  poem  is  entitled  “  The  Miracle 
of  Saint  Thomas,”  (1467.) 

See  Collier,  “History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,”  etc. 

Bancal  des  Issarts,  bftN'ktl'  d&'ze's3R',  (Jean 
Henri,)  a  French  magistrate,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Montpellier  in  1750.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1792,  where  he  voted  against  the  union 
of  Savoy  with  France,  and  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
king.  Being  sent  with  other  commissioners  to  Dumouriez, 
he  was  given  up  by  him  to  the  Austrians  and  imprisoned 
in  1793.  With  his  colleagues  he  was  exchanged  in  1795 
for  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  In  1796  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  treatise  “On  New  Social  Order, 
founded  on  Religion.”  Died  in  1826. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bancel,  bftN'sSl',  (Louis,)  a  learned  French  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Valence,  lived  at  Avignon.  Died  in  1685. 

Banchero,  Mn-ka'ro,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Sestri,  near  Genoa,  about  1774;  died  in  1793. 

Bancki,  b&n'kee,  (Seraphino,)  a  Dominican  monk, 
born  at  Florence.  Having  informed  Henry  IV.  of  France 
of  Barri£re’s  project  to  assassinate  him,  he  was  offered 
by  that  monarch  the  bishopric  of  Angouleme,  which  he 
refused.  Died  in  1622. 

Banchieri,  Mn-ke-a'ree,  (Adriano,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Bologna;  died  in  1634. 

Banck,  Mnk,  (Lawrence,)  a  Swedish  jurist,  was  a 
native  of  Norrkjoping.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Franeker,  and  wrote  in  Latin  several  treatises  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  pope.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Banck  or  Bank,  van  der,  vfn  der  bank,  (Peter,) 
a  skilful  Flemish  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1649,  worked 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  1697. 

Banco,  Mn'ko,  (Nanni  d’Antonio,  nan'nee  ddn-to'- 
ne-o,)  an  Italian  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Sienna 
in  1374,  had  a  share  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  Died  in  1421. 

Ban'croft,  (Aaron,)  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega¬ 
tional  divine,  born  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1755, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778.  He  settled  as  pastor  at 
Worcester  in  1785,  and  remained  there  for  fifty  years  or 
more.  Besides  a  great  number  of  sermons,  he  published 
a  “Life  of  Washington,”  which  obtained  great  popu¬ 
larity.  He  was  the  father  of  George  Bancroft  the  his¬ 
torian.  Died  in  1839. 

Ban'croft,  (Edward,)  an  English  physician  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Guiana,”  (1769,)  and  “Experimental  Researches  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours,”  (1794.)  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  Died  in  1821. 

Bancroft,  (George,)  a  distinguished  American  histo¬ 
rian,  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  was  born  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1800.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1813,  and  graduated  with 
distinguished  honours  in  1817.  In  1818  he  went  to 
Germany,  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
studied  history,  philology,  etc.,  under  Heeren,  Bunsen, 
and  other  distinguished  professors.  He  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1820, 
after  which  he  passed  some  time  in  Berlin  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  the  society  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense,  and  Schlosser.  Having  returned  home 
in  1822,  he  served  as  Greek  tutor  in  Harvard  College 
for  one  year,  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1823,  and 
opened  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton.  In 
1824  he  produced  a  translation  of  Heeren’s  “Reflections 
on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece.”  His  reputation 
was  increased  by  the  first  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  the  United  States,”  which  appeared  in 
1834. 


He  bad  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  many  years  when  he  was  appointed  in  1838 
collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Boston.  The  third 
volume  of  his  History  appeared  in  1840,  and  was  com¬ 
mended  by  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  in  the  following 
terms :  “  The  real  liberality,  the  general  fairness,  the 
labour  and  conscientious  research,  it  evinces,  deserve, 
and  we  are  assured  will  receive,  his  [the  reader’s]  warmest 
approbation.”  (Vol.  Ixxxv.,  January,  1847.)  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1844,  but  was  not  elected.  In  March,  1845, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Polk.  He  established  a  naval  school  at  Annapolis,  and 
improved  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Washington. 
In  1846  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  cabinet  and  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  England.  During 
his  residence  in  Europe  he  examined  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  Paris  and  London,  in  which  he  collected 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  American  history.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  became  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  contributed  to  the  “North  American 
Review.”  In  1852  he  published  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
History,  which  is  the  first  volume  of  the  “  History  of  the 
Revolution.”  This  work  has  since  been  concluded,  the 
last  volume,  the  tenth,  having  been  published  in  1874. 

“  We  know  few  modern  historic  works,”  says  Professor 
Heeren,  “in  which  the  author  has  reached  so  high  an 
elevation  at  once  as  an  historical  inquirer  and  an  his¬ 
torical  writer.  The  great  conscientiousness  with  which 
he  refers  to  his  authorities,  and  his  careful  criticism,  give 
the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his  comprehensive  studies.” 

In  a  notice  of  the  third  volume,  William  H.  Prescott 
remarks,  “  The  reader  will  find  the  pages  of  the  present 
volume  filled  with  matter  not  less  interesting  and  import¬ 
ant  than  the  preceding.  He  will  meet  with  the  same  bril¬ 
liant  and  daring  style,  the  same  picturesque  sketches  of 
character  and  incident,  the  same  acute  reasoning  and 
compass  of  erudition.”  (“North  American  Review” 
for  January,  1841.) 

In  February,  1866,  he  delivered  at  Washington,  in 
presence  of  Congress  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
an  oration  in  honour  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

He  was  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin  in 
1867,  and  negotiated  with  the  North  German  Confedera¬ 
tion  a  treaty  by  which  Germans  who  emigrate  and  be¬ 
come  naturalized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
released  from  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  their 
native  country.  He  was  recalled  from  this  mission,  at 
his  own  request,  in  1874.  Died  January  17,  1891. 

Bancroft,  (Hubert  Howe,)  an  American  historian, 
born  at  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1832.  He  began  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  San  Francisco  in  1856,  collected  a  large 
library  having  special  relation  to  the  history  and  resources 
of  Western  North  America,  and  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  in  1868.  He  wrote,  with  the  aid  of  collaborators, 
“The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,”  (5  vols., 
1875,)  “  History  of  the  Pacific  States,”  (34  vols., 
1882-91,)  “Chronicles  of  the  Builders  of  Common¬ 
wealths,”  (7  vols.,  1891-95,)  and  other  works. 

Bancroft,  (Richard,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1544,  became  Bishop  of  London, 
( 1 597»)  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (1604.) 
Died  in  1610.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Puritans. 

Bancroft,  (Sir  Squire  Bancroft,)  an  English 
actor,  was  born  at  London,  May  14,  1841.  For 
many  years  he,  with  his  wife,  (Maria  Wilton,)  a  pop¬ 
ular  actress,  managed  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hay- 
market  theatres,  playing  many  leading  parts.  They 
retired  in  1885.  He  was  knighted  in  1897. 

Bandarra,  Mn-d&r'rH,  (Gonsalo  Annes,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  poet,  and  pretended  prophet,  born  at  Villa  de 
Trancoso,  was  surnamed  the  Portuguese  Nostra¬ 
damus.  His  verses  entitled  “Trovas  Redondilhas,” 
prophesying  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  and 
its  subsequent  restoration,  acquired  great  popularity 
in  Portugal,  and  were  translated  into  French.  Died  in 
1556. 

See  General  Foy,  “M6moires  sur  les  Guerres  de  la  P^ninsule.” 
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Ban&el,  bin'del,  (Ernst,)  a  distinguished  German 
sculptor,  born  at  Anspach  in  1800.  He  studied  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  where  in  1820  he  exhibited  his  statue  of  Mars; 
he  afterwards  became  a  resident  of  Berlin.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a  colossal  bronze  or  copper  statue  of 
Hermann,  (Arminius,)  and  busts  of  King  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  poet  Grabbe.  Died  Sept.  25,  1876. 

Bandelier,  (Adolph  Francis  Alphonse,)  archae¬ 
ologist,  was  born  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  August  3, 
1830,  came  to  the  United  States  in  his  youth,  and 
travelled  among  the  native  races  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
His  writings  include  “The  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of 
Warfare,”  “Tenure  of  Land  and  Inheritances  of 
the  Ancient  Mexicans,”  “The  Delight  Makers,”  (a 
novel  of  Pueblo  Indian  life,)  etc. 

Bandello,  Mn-del'lo,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  novelist 
and  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Castelnuovo,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  in  1480.  Having  visited  France,  he  was  created 
Bishop  of  Agen  by  Henry  II.  in  1550.  He  published 
in  1554  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  novels;  the  fourth 
came  out  after  his  death.  Though  less  elegant  in  style 
than  those  of  Boccaccio,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  them  in  originality  of  conception  and  descriptive 
powers,  and  are  equally  immoral.  Shakspeare,  Mas¬ 
singer,  and  other  English  dramatists  derived  some  ol 
their  plots  from  Bandello.  Died  at  Agen  in  1561. 

Bandettiiii,  bin-dSt-tee'nee,  (Teresa,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  improvisatrice  and  poetess,  sometimes  called 
Amarilla  Etrusca,  born  at  Lucca  in  1763,  was  the 
author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  “II  Polidoro,”  and  “The 
Death  of  Adonis,”  a  poem.  She  was  crowned  with 
laurel  at  Rome  in  1794,  and  her  genius  and  virtues  are 
commended  by  Alfieri,  Monti,  and  other  eminent  writers. 
Died  in  1837. 

Bandiera,  b&n-de-a'ra,  (Attilio  and  Emilio,)  Ital¬ 
ian  patriots,  brothers,  born  at  Naples  or  Venice,  the 
elder  in  1817,  the  second  in  1819,  were  the  sons  of  an 
Austrian  vice-admiral.  In  1842  they  embraced  with 
ardour  the  cause  of  Young  Italy,  and  entered  into  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mazzini.  In  the  hope  of  exciting  the 
people  to  insurrection,  they  advanced  in  1844  with  a 
small  force  into  Calabria,  but,  being  soon  after  betrayed 
and  arrested,  were  executed  by  order  of  the  Austrian 
government. 

Bandiera,  (Benedetto,)  a  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  born  at  Perugia  in  1557  ;  died  in  1634. 

Bandinelli,  bUn-de-nel'lee,  (Baccio,  bat'cho,)  an 
eminent  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Florence  in  1487,  was 
a  pupil  of  Gian  Francesco  Rustici.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  the  figure  of  “Christ  at  the  Tomb,”  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata,  the  group  of  “Adam  and 
Eve,”  and  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  He 
also  attempted  painting,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not 
excel.  As  a  sculptor  he  is  regarded  as  second  only  to 
Michael  Angelo,  to  whom  he  manifested  an  envious  hos¬ 
tility.  Bandinelli  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  Cosimo  de  Medici,  and  Pope  Clement  VII. 
Died  in  1559. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Cicognara, 
“Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Bandinelli,  (Clemente,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Florence,  was  a  promising  sculptor,  but  died 
young. 

Bandinelli,  (Marco,)  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  born  at  Bologna,  was  at  first  the  valet  and  cook 
of  Guido  Reni.  He  wassurnamed  Marchino  di  Guido. 

Bandinelli,  (Michel  Angelo,)  a  Florentine  painter, 
a  nephew  of  Baccio,  lived  about  1550. 

Bandini,  b&n-dee'nee,  (Angelo  Maria,)  a  learned 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1726,  was  appointed 
in  1756  first  keeper  of  the  Laurentian  Library.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  a  “  Description  of  the  Obelisk 
of  Augustus  discovered  on  the  Field  of  Mars,”  and  a 
“Life  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,”  (1745.)  Died  in  1800. 

Bandini,  (Giovanni,)  a  sculptor,  born  at  Castello,  in 
Tuscany,  worked  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  made  the  statue  of  Architecture  placed  on 
the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence. 


Bandini,  (Sallustio,)  an  Italian  economist,  born  at 
Sienna  in  1677  ;  died  in  1760. 

Bandino,  b&n-dee'no,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  writer,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1340,  was  professor  of  elo¬ 
quence  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at  Padua.  He  wrote 
a  large  work  entitled  “Fons  Memorabilium  Universi,” 
treating  of  theology,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  etc., 
(unpublished.)  Died  about  1415. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italians.  ” 

Bandmann,  bant'mJn,  (Daniel  Edward,)  a  German- 
English  actor,  born  at  Betthausen,  in  Hesse,  November 
I,  1837.  He  first  went  upon  the  stage  in  New  York  in 
1857,  but  in  1858  visited  Europe,  and  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  professional  tour,  returning  to  America  in  1862. 
Since  1868  he  has  played  chiefly  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  principally  in  Shakspearian  parts. 

Bandtke,  b&nt'ki,  or  Bandtkie,  b&nt'kyi,  (George 
Samuel,)  a  Polish  historian,  born  at  Lublin  in  1 768,  be¬ 
came  in  1811  librarian  and  professor  of  bibliography  at 
Cracow.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Polish 
Nation,”  (in  Polish,)  which  is  esteemed  a  standard  work, 
a  “  History  of  Printing  in  Poland,”  and  “  Historico- 
critical  Miscellanies  towards  the  History  of  Oriental 
Europe,”  (in  German,  1802.)  Died  in  1835. 

Bandtke,  (Johann  Vincenz,)  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  at  Lublin  in  1783,  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  lie  published  in  1831  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Polish  legal  documents,  entitled  “Jus  Poloni- 
cum.”  Died  in  1851. 

Banduri,  b&n-doo'ree,  (Anselmo,)  an  Italian  anti¬ 
quary  and  Benedictine  monk,  born  in  Dalmatia  in  1671. 
He  published  “Coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  from 
Trajan  to  the  Last  Palaeologus,”  (1718,  2  vols.  fol.)  Died 
in  Paris  in  1743. 

Bane,  written  also  Benn,  (James,)  became  Archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1328.  Died  in  1332. 

Banel,  bt'n&l',  (Pierre,)  a  French  general,  born  at 
Lectoure  in  1766,  was  killed  at  Cossaria,  in  Piedmont, 
in  1796. 

Bandr,  bJ  naiR'  or  M-nnR',  written  also  Bannier,  Ba- 
nier,  or  Banner,  (Johan,)  a  celebrated  Swedish  general, 
born  near  Stockholm  in  1595.  Having  served  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1626-29,  he  accompanied 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Germany  in  1630,  and  commanded 
under  him  the  right  wing  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Leipsic.  His  brilliant  achievements  upon  this  occasion 
won  for  him  the  highest  commendations  from  his  sove¬ 
reign.  Being  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Swedish  army  on  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  allied  army  under  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  near  Wittstock,  in  1636.  He  defeated  the  Im¬ 
perial  troops  near  Chemnitz  in  1639,  and  subsequently 
overran  and  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Germany.  He 
died  in  1641,  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  war,  in  which  he  had  borne  so  distinguished  a 
part  In  the  words  of  Schiller,  “  He  was  calm  in  dan¬ 
ger,  greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  and  never 
more  formidable  than  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.” 

See  Carl  Manderfeldt,  “  Jlloge  de  J.  Ban^r,"  1787 ;  Schil¬ 
ler,  “  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.” 

Banes,  ba/n£s,  (Domingo,)  a  Spanish  theologian, 
born  at  Valladolid  in  1527;  died  in  1604. 

Banff,  bUn'fee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  lute-player,  who 
was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Tunis,  where  his  musical  tal¬ 
ents  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Bey,  who  gave 
him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  The  Guitar- 
Master,”  (1653.)  Died  about  1670. 

Banfi,  Mn'fee,  (Ladislaus,)  Baron,  a  Hungarian 
patriot,  born  in  1795,  was  a  coadjutor  and  intimate  friend 
of  Wesselenyi.  In  the  Diet  of  1839  he  advocated  the 
union  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  Died  in  1839. 

Bang,  bang,  (Frederik  Ludwig,)  a  Danish  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  the  island  of  Seeland  in 
1747,  became  in  1782  professor  at  the  University  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Kraft  og  Nykrup,  “  Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon.” 

Bang,  (Johan,)  a  Danish  medical  writer,  born  in  1737, 
lived  at  Copenhagen  ;  died  in  1808. 

Bang,  bang,  [Lat.  Ban'gius,]  (Peter,)  a  Swedish 
theologian,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Abo,  born  at 
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Helsingborg  in  1633.  He  became  Bishop  of  Viborg 
in  1696.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  Treatise  on  Sacred 
Chronology,”  and  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sweden.” 
Died  in  1696. 

Bang,  (Peter  Georg,)  a  Danish  jurist,  a  nephew  of 
F.  L.  Bang,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  October  7,  1797. 
In  1830  he  became  a  law  professor  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  was  at  times  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and 
became  justiciar  of  the  supreme  court.  He  wrote  works 
on  law,  finance,  and  politics,  besides  “  L'arebog  i  de  til 
den  Romerske  private  Ret  henhorende  Discipliner,” 
( 1  ^3 3— 3 5 , )  and  “  Systematisk  Fremstilling  af  den  danske 
Procesmaade,”  (5  vols.,  1841-43.)  Died  April  2,  1861. 

Bangs,  (John  Kendrick,)  humorist,  was  born  at 
Yonkers,  New  York,  May  27,  1862.  He  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  “  Life,”  1884-88  ;  and  has  been  editor 
of  the  “Drawer,”  in  “Harper’s  Magazine,”  since 
1888,  and  became  editor  of  “  Harper’s  Weekly”  in 
1899.  His  works  are  numerous,  some  of  the  best 
known  of  them  being  “  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica,” 
“The  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,”  “Ghosts  I  have 
Met,”  and  “The  Enchanted  Typewriter.” 

Bangs,  (Nathan,)  an  American  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1778. 
He  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Mid- 
dletowm,  Connecticut.  Pie  published  a  “  History  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.”  Died  May  1,  1862. 

Banier.  See  BanEr. 

Banier,  bt'ne-i7,  (Antoine,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1673,  wrote  a  work  entitled  “His¬ 
torical  Explanation  of  Fables,”  and  translated  into  French 
Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses.”  Died  in  1741. 

Bani&res,  bt'ne-aiR',  a  versatile  French  genius,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  successively  an  ecclesiastic,  lawyer,  soldier,  poet,  and 
comedian.  His  adventures  have  furnished  Dumas  with 
material  for  his  novel  of  “  Olympe  de  Cloves.” 

See  Lemazukier,  “Galerie  historique  du  Th&itre  Franijais.” 

Ba'nim,  (John,)  a  celebrated  Irish  novelist,  bom  at 
Kilkenny  about  1800.  His  delineations  of  peasant  life 
in  Ireland  are  eminently  vivid  and  truthful,  and  are  re¬ 
garded  as  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Among  his  most  popular  works  are  “  Tales  of  the  O’Hara 
Family,”  (1825,)  “The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,”  (1828,) 
“The  Denounced,”  (1830,)  “The  Smuggler,”  (1831,) 
and  “The  Mayor  of  Wind-Gap.”  Died  in  1842. 

Banim,  (Michael,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Kilkenny  about  1796,  was  also  a  writer  of  fiction.  He 
aided  his  brother  in  the  composition  of  “  Tales  of  the 
O’Hara  Family,”  and  was  chief  author  of  “  The  Croppy.” 
Among  his  works  is  “Clough  Fionn,  or  the  Stone  of 
Destiny.”  Died  August  30,  1874. 

Banister.  See  Bannister,  (John.) 

Ban'is-ter,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon,  born  about 
I55°»  wrote,  among  other  treatises,  “The  History  of 
Man,  sucked  from  the  Sappe  of  the  most  approved 
Anathomistes,”  (1578,)  and  “  Antidotarie  Chyrurgicale,” 
(1589.)  Died  about  1630. 

Banister,  (John,)  a  distinguished  English  botanist, 
who  travelled  in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies. 
In  1680  he  contributed  a  catalogue  of  Virginian  plants 
to  Ray’s  “  History  of  Plants.”  The  genus  Banisteria 
was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  about  1689. 

Banister,  (John,)  an  English  violinist,  born  about 
1630.  He  composed  the  music  for  the  opera  of  “  Circe.” 
Died  about  1679. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Banister,  (Richard,)  an  English  surgeon,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  in  relation  to  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  Died 
about  1630. 

Bank-Ban,  bink'Mn',  [Lat.  Bancba'nus,]  a  Hun¬ 
garian  nobleman,  who,  in  1217,  assassinated  Gertrude, 
queen  of  Andrew  II.,  for  having  aided  her  brother  Eck- 
art  to  outrage  his  wife.  Bank-Ban  was  subsequently  put 
to  death.  Katona’s  tragedy  of  “  Bank-Ban,”  esteemed 
the  best  drama  in  the  Hungarian  language,  is  founded 
on  this  event. 

Bankert,  van,  v&n  Mnk'ert,  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch 


naval  commander,  born  at  Flushing,  fought  against  the 
English  in  1666,  and  in  1672  against  the  united  French 
and  English  fleets.  Died  in  1684. 

Bankert,  (Joseph  van  Trappen — vSn  trip'pen,)  a 
Dutch  admiral,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Flushing 
about  1590,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  and  defeated 
the  Portuguese  fleet  near  Brazil  in  1647.  Died  on  his 
voyage  home  the  same  year. 

Bankes,  Mnks,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born 
about  1757,  published  the  “Civil  and  Constitutional 
History  of  Rome,”  (1818.)  He  was  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  from  1780  to  1826.  Died  in  1835. 

Bankes,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  at  Kes¬ 
wick  in  1589,  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Littleton  as  lord 
chief  justice  of  common  pleas  under  Charles  I.  in  1640. 
He  supported  the  king  against  the  Parliament,  by  which 
he  was  declared  a  traitor.  Died  in  1644. 

See  Foss,  “  The  Judges  of  England.” 

Banks,  b3.nks,  (Eduard,)  a  German  diplomatist,  born 
at  Hamburg  in  1796,  became  secretary  of  the  senate, 
(1826,)  syndic  of  Hamburg,  (1837,)  and  was  subsequently 
ambassador  to  London.  Died  December  17,  1851. 

Banks,  (Isabella,  nie  Varley,)  an  English  author, 
better  known  as  Mrs.  George  Linnaeus  Banks,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  March  25,  1821.  Among  her  works 
are  “  Ivy  Leaves,”  (1843,)  “  Stung  to  the  Quick,”  (1867,) 
“  The  Manchester  Man,”  (1876,)  “  Caleb  Booth’s  Clerk,” 
(1878,)  “Wooers  and  Winners,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  in 
1897.  Her  husband,  George  Linnaeus  Banks,  was 
a  journalist,  and  wrote  “Blossoms  of  Poesy,”  “Spring 
Gatherings,”  (1845,)  and  other  volumes.  William  Black, 
the  novelist,  married  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Banks. 

Banks,  (John,)  an  English  dramatist,  was  the  author 
of  tragedies  entitled  “The  Destruction  of  Troy,’*  “The 
Rival  Kings,”  “The  Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of 
Essex,”  (1685,)  “Cyrus  the  Great,”  (1696,)  and  others. 

See  “  Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Banks,  (John,)  born  in  Berkshire,  England,  in  1709, 
was  the  author  of  a  “  Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.”  Died  in  1751. 

Banks,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  on  the  4th  of  January,  1743,  was  a  son 
of  William  Banks,  Esq.,  from  whom  he  inherited  an 
easy  fortune.  He  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1760,  and  left  it  in  1763,  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  especially  of  botany.  In  1766  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1768  ac¬ 
companied  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  of  discovery 
round  the  world.  His  friend  Dr.  Solander  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  as  naturalist  in  this  expedition.  They 
returned  with  rich  collections  of  natural  objects  in  June, 
1771,  and  intended  to  publish  a  botanical  work;  but  the 
death  of  Solander  prevented  its  completion.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  explored  Iceland  in  1772.  He  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  from  1777  until  1820,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  liberal  patron  of  travellers  and  scientific 
men.  Several  voyages  of  discovery  were  performed 
under  his  direction  or  favoured  by  his  influence.  He 
laboured  to  diffuse  over  each  region  of  the  earth  the 
productions  of  other  climates.  He  was  knighted  in  1781, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1797.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  He  published  a  “  Short  Account  of  the  Cause 
of  the  Disease  in  Corn  called  the  Blight,  the  Mildew, 
and  the  Rust,”  (1803,)  and  “Circumstances  relative  to 
Merino  Sheep,”  (1809.)  He  died  in  London  in  1820,  and 
left  no  family.  Cuvier  composed  a  eulogy  on  him,  which 
he  read  at  the  Institute  in  1821. 

See,  also,  Duncan’s  “Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,”  1821 ;  “  Sir  J.  Banks  and  the  Royal  Society,”  London,  1844. 

Banks,  (Nathaniel  Prentiss,)  an  American  states¬ 
man  and  general,  born  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in 
January,  1816,  was  a  son  of  poor  parents,  and  enjoyed 
few  advantages  of  education.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist,  cultivated  his  mind  at  home,  lectured  before 
lyceums,  and  studied  law.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  for  1849  as  a  Democrat,  and  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress,  in  which  he  voted  against  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  bill  and  separated  from  his  party  on  the  question 
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of  slavery.  He  was  returned  to  Congress  in  November, 
1854,  by  the  Republicans  and  Know-Nothings,  and  was 
selected  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House.  After  an  exciting  contest,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  months,  he  was  elected  Speaker  on  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-third  ballot,  in  February,  1856.  He 
won  a  high  reputation  as  a  presiding  officer. 

In  November,  1857*  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  was  re-elected  for  1859  and  i860.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  May  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  soon  after 
which  he  commanded  a  separate  army  on  the  Potomac, 
His  army  gained  a  victory  at  Winchester  in  March,  1862, 
and  followed  the  retiring  enemy  to  Harrisonburg.  In 
May  he  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  Strasburg,  and  a 
large  part  of  his  army  was  withdrawn.  On  the  24th  of 
May  he  was  attacked  by  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
made  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  Potomac,  marching  thirty- 
five  miles  in  a  day.  He  commanded  a  corps  which  under 
the  orders  of  General  Pope  fought  a  severe  battle  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia,  August  9,  1862.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  In  December,  1862,  he  superseded 
General  Butler  at  New  Orleans  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  took  Opelousas  in  April, 
1863,  and  Alexandria  in  the  ensuing  month,  after  defeat¬ 
ing  the  enemy  and  capturing  two  thousand  prisoners. 
About  the  25th  of  May  he  invested  Port  Hudson,  which 
was  surrendered,  with  about  six  thousand  prisoners,  July  9. 

In  March,  1864,  he  began  to  move  his  army  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  in  which 
a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  monitors  under  Rear-Admiral 
Porter  co-operated.  Porter  took  Alexandria  on  the  16th 
of  March,  and  about  ten  days  later  Banks  assembled  his 
whole  army  at  that  place,  from  which  he  marched  to 
Grand  Ecore.  On  the  7th  of  April  his  advance  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  drove  him  from  the 
field.  The  insurgents  attacked  and  defeated  a  part  of 
his  aimy  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  and  Peach  Hill  on  the 
8th.  During  the  next  night  General  Banks  fell  back  to 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  enemy  attacked  him  on  the  qth 
and  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  preservation  of  the 
gunboats  under  Porter  was  mainly  due  to  the  efficient 
aid  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  who,  by  damming  the 
river,  enabled  the  boats  to  descend  in  safety.  The  army 
retreated  to  Alexandria,  which  it  occupied  from  April 
27  to  May  14,  General  Banks  being  soon  after  relieved 
of  the  command.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  almost  continuously  from  1865  to  1877,  and 
in  1879  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Marshal  at  Boston,  from  which  he  was  removed  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1888.  Died  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
September  1,  1894. 

Banks,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
sculptors,  bom  at  Lambeth  in  1735.  He  studied  archi¬ 
tecture  for  a  time  under  Kent,  but  he  soon  renounced  it 
for  sculpture.  He  exhibited  in  1771  his  group  of  “Mer¬ 
cury,  Argos,  and  Io,”  which  was  so  much  admired  that 
he  was  sent  by  the  Academy  in  1772  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  Rome.  While  there  he  produced  his  exquisite  statue 
of  “  Psyche  and  the  Butterfly,”  a  model  of  classic  grace, 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Catherine  II.  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  his  group  of  “Caractacus  before  Claudius,”  also 
esteemed  a  master-piece.  On  the  invitation  of  the  em¬ 
press  Catherine,  he  visited  Saint  Petersburg  in  1784 ;  but, 
becoming  dissatisfied,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  soon  after  made  a  Royal  Academician.  Among  his 
other  productions  may  be  named  his  noble  figure  of  the 
“  Mourning  Achilles,”  and  the  monument  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  a  work  of  touching  beauty,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  sleeping  child.  Banks  numbered  among  his 
friends  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  and  Horne  Tooke.  “He  was,” 
says  Cunningham,  “  the  first  of  our  native  sculptors  whose 
aims  were  uniformly  lofty  and  heroic  and  who  desired 
to  bring  poetry  to  the  aid  of  all  his  compositions,  and, 
like  Flaxman,  added  another  to  the  number  of  those  de¬ 
vout  sculptors  whose  purity  of  life  and  reach  of  intellect 
are  an  honour  to  their  country.”  Died  in  1805. 

See  Cunningham,  “Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Banks,  (Thomas  Christopher,)  an  English  gene¬ 
alogist,  born  about  1762,  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Stemmata  Anglicana,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1854. 


Ban'na-tyne,  (George,)  born  in  Scotland  in  1545, 
was  the  compiler  of  the  manuscripts  entitled  “  Corpus 
Poeticum  Scotorum.”  The  Bannatyne  Club,  designed  to 
promote  the  study  of  Scottish  history  and  antiquities, 
was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1823,  and  the  “Me¬ 
morials  of  George  Bannatyne,”  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
conjointly  with  D.  Laing,  appeared  in  1820. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bannatyne,  (Sir  William,)  a  Scottish  lawyer,  born 
in  1743,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  contributed  to  the  “Miiror”  and  the 
“Lounger.”  Died  in  1834. 

Ban'ne-k^r,  (Benjamin,)  a  negro  mathematician  of 
Maryland,  born  in  1731.  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  Banneker’s  almanac  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Banneker  assisted  in 
running  the  boundary-lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  laying  out  Washington  City.  In  1792  he  published  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state. 
Died  at  Baltimore  in  1806.  Two  sketches  of  his  life  have 
been  published  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  January,  1863. 

Banner.  See  Ban£r. 

Ban'ner-man,  (Alexander,)  an  English  portrait- 
engraver,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1730;  died  about  1800. 

Bannerman,  (Sir  Alexander,)  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1783;  governor  of  Newfoundland  in  1857;  died  in  1864. 

Bannier.  See  Ban£r. 

Ban'nis-ter  or  Ban'is-ter,  (John,)  a  distinguished 
comic  actor,  born  in  London  in  1760;  died  in  1836. 

See  John  Adolphus,  “Memoirs  of  John  Banister,”  2  vols.,  1829. 

Ban'nis-ter,  (William  B.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
merchant,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1774,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1783.  He 
died  in  1853,  and  left  forty  thousand  dollars  to  charitable 
institutions. 

Bannitza,  Mn-nit'sS.,  (Joseph  Leo,)  a  German  jurist, 
born  at  Wurzburg  in  1733 ;  died  in  1800. 

Ban'quo,  a  Scottish  chieftain  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  Thane  of  Lochaber,  and  the  accomplice  of  Macbeth 
in  the  murder  of  King  Duncan.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Macbeth  in  1066,  but  his  son  Fleance  escaped,  and  from 
him  the  house  of  Stuart  derives  its  origin.  Shakspeare, 
in  his  tragedy  of  “  Macbeth,”  has  somewhat  altered  the 
facts  of  history  with  regard  to  Banquo. 

See  Guthrie,  “  History  of  Scotland ;”  Burton,  “  History  of 
Scotland.” 

Banti,  bin'tee,  or  Bandi,  Mn'dee,  (Georgina  Bri- 
gida,)  a  celebrated  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Crema  in 
1757  ;  died  in  1806. 

Ban-vard',  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  May  9,  1810.  He  graduated  at 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1835,  and  held  pas¬ 
torates  in  Salem,  Boston,  New  York,  etc.  He  is  the 
author  of  popular  histories,  (5  vols.,)  of  a  natural  history 
series,  (8  vols.,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1887. 

Banville,  de,  deh  b&N'v£l',  (Theodore  Faullain,)  a 
French  poet  of  remarkable  gifts,  was  born  at  Moulins, 
March  14,  1823.  He  published  “  Les  Cariatides,” 
(1842,)  “  Les  Stalactites,”  (1846,)  “  Les  Odelettes,”  (1856,) 
“Odes  funambulesques,”  (1857,)  a  number  of  comedies, 
(including  the  excellent  “  Gringoire,”  1866,)  and  some 
humorous  contes,  romances,  and  other  prose  works. 
Among  his  later  poetical  writings  are  “Les  Exiles,” 
(1866,)  “Nouvelles  Odes  funambulesques,”  (1869,) 
“  Idylles  prussiennes,”  (1871,)  “Trente-six  Ballades  joy- 
euses,”  (1873,)  etc-  He  also  wrote  “petit  Traite  de 
Versification  Franfaise,”  (1881.)  Died  March  12,  1891. 

Banzer,  Mnt'ser,  (Mark,)  a  German  medical  writer 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1592 ;  died  in  1644. 

Ba'o-daiT,  King  of  Ireland,  began  to  reign  about  565 
A.D.  He  was  killed  soon  after  by  Colman. 

Baour-Lormian,  bt'oor'  lor'me'dN',  (Pierre  Marie 
Francois  Louis,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Toulouse 
in  1770.  He  wrote  an  imitation  of  Ossian’s  poems,  which 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Napoleon,  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  and  dramas,  and  translated  Tasso’s  “Jeru¬ 
salem  Delivered”  into  French  verse.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy  in  1815.  Died  in  1857. 

Ba'phl-us,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  “  Commentaries  on 
the  Basilica,”  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  1050  A.D. 

((KST’See  Explanations,  p.  23. 
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Ba-phom'e-tus,  the  name  of  a  personage  mentioned 
in  the  documents  of  the  Gnostics,  Templars,  and  Free¬ 
masons  of  the  middle  ages,  conjectured  by  some  to  have 
been  Mohammed. 

Bapst,  bSpst,  or  Fabst,  p&pst,  (Michael,)  a  German 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1540;  died  in 
1603. 

Baptista,  bSp-t&s'tS,  or  Battista,  bit-t£s't3,  a  learned 
Italian  lady  and  nun  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara,  was  of 
the  family  of  Malatesta.  Died  in  1447. 

Baptista  or  Battista,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  theologian,  born  at  Naples  ;  died  in  1675. 

Baptiste,  (Jean.)  See  Monnoyer. 

Baptiste,  bfp't£st',  (John  Gaspard,)  a  Flemish  paint¬ 
er,  a  pupil  of  Boschaert,  born  at  Antwerp;  died  in  1691. 

Baptiste,  b£p't6st',  (Nicolas  Anselme,)  the  Elder, 
a  French  actor,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1761,  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  particularly  in  comedy.  Died  in  1835. 

Baptiste,  (Paul  Eustache  Anselme,)  called  the 
Younger,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  likewise  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  comic  actor.  Died  in  1839. 

Baptistin.  See  Battistin. 

Baquoy,  bt'kwS',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  Paris  in  1721.  He  executed  the  vig¬ 
nettes  for  an  edition  of  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses.”  Died 
in  1777. 

Baquoy,  (Maurice,)  a  French  engraver,  father  of  the 
preceding,  born  about  1680;  died  in  Paris  in  1747. 

Baquoy,  (Pierre  Charles,)  son  of  Jean  Charles, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 759.  His  engraving 
after  Le  Sueur’s  “  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Gervais  and  Saint 
Protais”  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1829. 

Bar,  baR,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  Baron  of,  a  German 
writer,  born  in  Westphalia  about  1701 ;  died  in  1767. 

Bar,  bf  r,  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  French  advocate,  bom 
at  Anneville  in  1748.  Being  elected  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  became  secretary  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  president  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Thion- 
ville.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Bar,  de,  deh  btR,  (Adrien  Aim6  Fleury — fluhTe',) 
a  French  general,  born  at  Thiais  in  1783,  served  in  the 
principal  campaigns  of  the  first  empire,  and  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  in  Algeria.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1844,  and  a  senator  in  1852.  Died  in  1861. 

Bar,  de,  (Francois,)  a  French  Benedictine  monk 
and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  near  Saint-Quentin  in 
1538 ;  died  in  1606. 

Bar,  de,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  painter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

BSr  or  Baer,  baiR,  [Lat  B/e'rius,]  (Nicholaus,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Bremen  in  1639,  wrote  Latin 
poems  on  natural  history,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “Or- 
nithophonia.”  Died  in  1714. 

Bar  or  Baer,  von,  fon  baiR,  (Karl  Ernst,)  an  eminent 
Russian  naturalist,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  Esthonia 
in  February,  1792.  He  studied  at  Dorpat,  and  in  1819  be¬ 
came  professor  of  zoology  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  found¬ 
ed  a  zoological  museum.  In  1837  he  made  a  voyage  to 
NovaZembla,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  an  account  in 
the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg.” 
Among  his  principal  works  (in  German)  are  a  “History 
of  the  Development  of  Animals,”  (2  vols.,  1828-37,)  and 
“Researches  on  the  Development  of  Fishes,”  (1835.) 
In  1834  he  became  a  resident  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
librarian  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there.  He  made 
important  discoveries  in  zoology  and  physiology.  Died 
November  28,  1876. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1867. 

Bar,  von,  fon  baR,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German  jurist, 
born  at  Hanover,  July  24,  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  held  law-professorships  at 
Rostock,  Breslau,  and  Gottingen.  He  is  author  of  many 
learned  treatises  on  modern  German  law  and  its  reform. 

Barabas,bor'o-bosh, (Nicolaus,)  a  Hungarian  painter, 
born  in  Transylvania  in  1810.  Among  his  best  works 
are  portraits  of  Baron  Wesselenyi,  Klapka,  and  Gorgey. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Vienna,  and  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  (1837,) 

a,  e,  1, 0,  u,  y,  long;  3,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u, ) 


Ba'ra-eh  or  Ba'rak,  [Heb.  p"l2,]  a  judge  of  th 
Hebrews,  and  son  of  Abinoam,  flourished  about  1240 
B.c.  Having,  with  the  assistance  of  Deborah,  defeated 
Sisera  and  delivered  his  people  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Canaanites,  he  ruled  over  Israel.  (See  Judges  iv.) 

Barach,  bS'rSK,  (Moritz,)  an  Austrian  novelist  and 
poet,  born  at  Vienna,  March  21,  1818.  His  works  are 
full  of  humour  and  satire,  and  are  some  of  them  written 
in  local  Austrian  dialects  of  the  German  language. 
Among  the  best-known  of  them  are  “  Brausepulver,” 
“Liederbuch  ohne  Goldschnitt,”  (1856,)  “Satans  Lei¬ 
den,”  “Bitt’  gar  schon — singa  lass’n,”  (1878,)  and  “La 
chende  Geschichten,”  (1880.) 

Barack,  bS'rSk,  (Karl  August,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Oberndorf-am-Neckar,  October  23,  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1872  became  chief 
librarian  of  the  great  library  of  Strasburg,  and  professor 
in  the  university  there.  He  has  issued  great  numbers 
of  old  German  texts,  etc. 

Baradasus,  bS-rS-dee'us,  (Jacobus,)  sometimes  called 
Zan'zalus,  a  monk  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  reviving  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites  or  Euty- 
chians.  He  was  by  his  followers  (called  Jacobites)  made 
Bishop  of  Edessa.  Died  in  588  a.d. 

Baraga,  bair'a-ga,  (Frederic,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  of  a  wealthy  Slavic  family  at  Treffen,  in 
Carniola,  June  29,  1797.  He  was  educated  at  Laybach 
and  Vienna,  graduating  in  law  in  1821,  and  in  divinity 
in  1823.  He  was  ordained  in  1823,  and  in  1830  came  to 
America  and  became  a  missionary  to  the  Ojibway  In¬ 
dians.  In  1853  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Amyzonia, 
in  partibus ,  in  1856  was  made  Bishop  of  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  and  in  1865  Bishop  of  Marquette,  Michigan.  Died 
January  6,  1868.  He  published,  in  the  Illyrian  tongue,  a 
book  called  “  Spiritual  Pasture ;”  in  German,  a  “  History 
of  the  Indians,”  (1837  ;)  and  in  Ojibway,  several  religious 
and  devotional  works,  besides  a  Grammar  (1849)  and  a 
Dictionary  ^852)  of  the  language. 

Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  bxrS'g^'  de'ye-i'  or  dfel'ye-*', 
(Achille,)  a  French  marshal,  son  of  Louis,  noticed  be¬ 
low,  born  in  1795,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  in  1813.  Having  served  successively  in  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Algeria,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1843.  Be  was  appointed  under  Louis  Napoleon  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  created  in  1854 
marshal  of  France.  He  died  June  6,  1878. 

Baraguey  d’Hilliers,  (Louis,)  a  French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 764,  served  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
1796-97.  Having  been  created  inspector-general  of  in¬ 
fantry  (1801)  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
(1804,)  he  commanded  the  dragoons  in  the  invasion  of 
Austria  in  1805.  Appointed  governor  of  Venice  in  1808, 
he  shared  with  the  viceroy  Eugene  in  the  victory  of  Raab. 
As  commander  of  a  division  of  the  Russian  army  in  1812, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  For  this  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  functions  by  Napoleon,  and  died  soon 
after,  of  mortification.  Died  January  6,  1813. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Frangais.” 

Barahona,  bS-rS-o'nS,  (Pedro,)  surnamed  Vai.de- 
VIESO,  v31-dS-ve-a'so,  a  Spanish  theologian  and  religious 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Barahona  y  Soto,  or  Baraona  y  Soto,  de,  dS 
bS-rS-o'nS  e  so'to,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  poet  and  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Lucena,  in  Andalusia. 
He  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  “  Orlando  Furioso,”  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Tears  of  Angelica,”  which  is  eulogized  by 
Cervantes  in  “  Don  Quixote,”  also  a  number  of  satires 
and  eclogues,  and  translated  some  of  Ovid’s  works  into 
Spanish.  Died  about  1586. 

.  See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Baraillon,  bS'rt'yAN',  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French 
physician,  statesman,  and  writer,  born  at  Vierzat,  in 
Auvergne,  in  1743.  He  was  elected  in  1792  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  where  he  voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
king.  Fie  was  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  in  1801  president  of  the  legislative 
body.  Died  in  1816. 

Baraldi,  b3-r31'dee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  litterateur , 
born  in  1778 ;  died  in  1832. 

Baralt,  bS.-r3.lt',  (Rafael  Maria,)  a  Spanish- Ameri- 
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can  writer,  born  at  Maracaibo  about  1810.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “Histojw  of  Venezuela  from  its  Dis 
covery  to  1797,”  (1  vol.,  1841.)  Two  additional  volumes, 
bringing  it  down  to  1837,  were  subsequently  written  by 
Baralt,  conjointly  with  Ramon  Diaz.  Died  in  1869. 

Baranof,  M-ri'nof,  (Alexander  Andrevitch,) 
governor  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  northwest¬ 
ern  part  of  America,  founded  in  1796  a  colony  at  Behring 
Strait.  He  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
Died  in  1819. 

Baranovitch,  bi-ri'no-vitch,  (Lazar,)  a  Russian 
theologian,  became  Archbishop  of  Tchernigov.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  “  On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Human 
Life,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1693. 

Baranovski,  M-ri-nov'skee,  [Lat.  Barano'vius,] 
(Albert,)  a  Polish  archbishop  of  Gnesen  under  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  III.  Died  in  1615. 

Baranovski,  (Stanislas,)  of  Rzeplin,  a  Polish  bio¬ 
graphical  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Barante,  de,  dgh  bt'rftNt',  (Amable  Guillaume 
Prosper  Brugi^re — bRii'zhe-aiR',)  a  French  statesman, 
an  excellent  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of 
Claude  Ignace,  (the  second  of  that  name,)  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Riom  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  under 
Louis  XVIII.  general  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  in  1819  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  “Picture  of  French  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  (1808,)  “Literary  Miscellanies,’' 
(1836,)  and  “History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,”  (13 
vols.,  1826.)  The  last-named  work  has  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  also  published  a  “  History  of  the  National 
Convention,”  (1853,)  and  translated  Schiller’s  dramas. 
In  1828  he  succeeded  Des&ze  in  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  December,  1866. 

See  a  “Memoir  of  Prosper  de  Barante,” by  Guizot,  1867. 

Barante,  de,  (Claude  Ignace  Brugi&re,)  a  French 
critic  and  dramatist,  born  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  in  1670 ; 
died  in  1745. 

Barante,  de,  (Claude  Ignace  BRUGiitRE,)  Baron, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Riom  in  1745.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  an  “  Examination  of  the 
Fundamental  Principle  of  Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims,” 
(1798.)  Died  in  1814. 

See  Qu4rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Baranzano,  bl-rin-zi'no,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  sur- 
named  Redemp'tus,  a  Piedmontese  monk  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli  in  1590,  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Annecy.  He  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  was  the  author  of  “  Urano- 
scopia,”  and  other  works,  in  Latin.  He  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Lord  Bacon.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Baylb,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Nic^ron,  “  M£- 
mares.” 

Baraona  y  Soto.  See  Barahona  y  Soto. 

Barat,  bi'rt',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born 
at  Bourges,  aided  Thomassin  in  his  “  Glossarium  He- 
braicum.”  Died  in  1706. 

Baratier,  bffri't e-i',  written  also  Barretter, (Johann 
Philipp,)  a  German  youth,  of  French  extraction,  cele¬ 
brated  for  precocity  of  intellect,  was  born  near  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1721.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  mastered 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  principal  Oriental  tongues, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  French  the  travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  In  1735  he  was  created  master 
of  arts  by  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  publicly 
defended  fourteen  theses.  He  died  in  1740,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen. 

See  J.  H.  S.  Formey,  “Vie  de  J.  P.  Baratier,”  1741 ;  F.  Bara¬ 
tier,  “  Nachricht  von  seinem  friihzettig  gelehrten  Sohne,”  1728;  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Works,  vol.  xii.,  1813. 

Baratta,  M-rit'ti,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Massa  di  Carrara.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“  Hercules,”  and  a  colossal  statue  intended  to  represent 
the  river  La  Plata.  Died  in  1666. 

Baratta,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Genoa,  removed  to  Rome  in  1824. 

Baratta,  (Pietro,)  a  Venetian  sculptor,  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Barattieri,bii-r5t-te-a'ree, (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
jurist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Placen¬ 
tia.  He  composed  a  work  “  On  Feudal  Law.” 


Baratynski,  M-rS-tin'skee,  (Eugenij  Abramo- 
vitch,)  a  Russian  poet,  born  in  1800,  the  friend  of  Push¬ 
kin,  resided  during  his  youth  in  Saint  Petersburg.  He 
afterwards  spent  eight  years  in  the  military  service  of 
Finland.  His  poem  entitled  “  The  Gypsy”  is  a  charming 
picture  of  Russian  life,  and  enjoys  great  popularity.  He 
published  in  1833  his  complete  works  in  two  volumes. 
Died  in  1844. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Barba,  baR'bS,  (Alvarez  Alonso,)  a  Spanish  eccle¬ 
siastic,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  “  Treatise  on  Metallurgy,” 
(1640,)  which  was  translated  into  French  and  German. 

Barba,  baR'M,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  advocate  and 
prelate,  born  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  twelve  consisto- 
rial  advocates  at  Rome.  He  published  a  treatise  “  On 
the  Art  and  Method  of  Languages,”  (1734.)  Died  about 
1745- 

Barba,  (Juan  Sanchez,)  a  Spanish  sculptor,  whose 
principal  work  is  a  statue  of  the  “  Dying  Saviour,”  at 
the  convent  della  Merced  at  Madrid.  Died  in  1670. 

Barba,  (Pedro,)  professor  of  medicine  at  Valladolid 
became  in  1621  first  physician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

Barba,  della,  dil'la  baR'bi,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian 
naturalist  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at 
Pescia,  was  physician  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  Died  in  1582. 

Barbacena,  baR-bi-sa'nd,  (Felisberto  Caldeira 
Brant-Pontes — k&l-di'e-r3.  br&nt  pfin't&s,)  Marquis 
of,  a  Brazilian  soldier,  born  at  Sabora  in  1772.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  conduct  the  nego¬ 
tiations  in  relation  to  the  independence  of  that  country, 
with  Portugal,  and  was  afterwards  minister  of  finance. 
Barbacena  was  the  first  to  introduce  steamboats  and 
steam-engines  into  Brazil.  Died  June  13,  1841. 

Barbadillo,  baR-bJ-D&l'yo,  (Alfonso  Geronimo  de 
Salas — di  si'lis,)  a  Spanish  novelist  and  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Madrid  about  1580,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cervantes,  whose  style  he  imitated.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Baena,  “  Hijo* 
de  Madrid.” 

Barbadino,  baR-bi-dee'no,  a  Portuguese  writer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
“True  Method  of  being  Useful  to  the  Church  and  State.” 

Barbadoro,  baR-bd-do'ro,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Florence.  In  conjunction  with  Jerome  Mei,  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  “  Electra”  of  Euripides  and  the  “  Agamemnon” 
of  iEschylus,  subsequently  published  by  P.  Victorius. 

Barbaja,  baR-bi'ya,  (Domenico,)  born  at  Milan  in 
1778,  rose  from  the  position  of  waiter  at  a  coffee-house 
to  be  manager  of  some  of  the  principal  theatres  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  had  under  his  supervision  at  one  time  two 
theatres  in  Vienna,  besides  the  La  Scala  at  Milan  and 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  and  several  minor  establish¬ 
ments.  Died  at  Posiliopo  in  1841. 

Barbalho  Bezerra,  baR-Ml'yo  bk  zir'rl,  (Agos- 
TINHO,)  a  Brazilian  traveller,  born  at  Saint  Paul.  He 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  mines  of 
Brazil  in  1664,  and  explored  that  region  in  search  of 
precious  stones.  Died  about  2667. 

Barbalunga.  See  Ricci. 

Barbancois,  de,  deh  btR/b5N/sw;P,  (Charles  H6- 
lion — i'le'oN',)  Marquis,  a  French  nobleman  and  agri¬ 
cultural  writer,  born  near  Chateauroux  in  1760.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  Spanish  sheep  into  Franc*, 
(1776.)  Died  in  1822. 

Barbangon,  de,  deh  b3R/b6N/s6N',  (Marie,)  a  French 
lady  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  brave  defence  of  her  castle  against  Mon- 
tare,  governor  of  Bourbonnais. 

Barbanegre,  bfR'bi'n&gR',  (Joseph,)  Baron  of,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Pontacq,  in  Basses-Pyr^nees,  in 
1772.  He  served  in  Napoleon’s  Austrian  and  Russian 
campaigns,  and  in  1815  bravely  defended  Huningen 
against  the  allies  for  nearly  two  months.  Died  in  183a 

Bar'ba-ra,  Saint,  [Fr.  Sainte-Barbe,  siNt'btRb,] 
a  celebrated  martyr,  supposed  to  have  been  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Origen  and  to  have  been  instructed  by  him. 
According  to  some  writers,  she  suffered  death  under 
Galerius ;  while  others  state  that  she  was  martyred  at 
Nicomedia  in  the  reign  of  Maximin  I. 
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BarbarellL  See  Giorgione. 

Barbarigo,  baR-bi-ree'go,[Lat.  Barbari'cus  ]  (Agos- 
tino,)  became  Doge  of  Venice  in  i486.  During  his  rule 
Italy  was  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  Turks 
deprived  Venice  of  her  Greek  provinces,  and  Cyprus 
was  reunited  to  the  Venetian  republic,  on  condition  of 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  eight  thousand 
ducats  to  the  queen  of  that  island.  Died  m  1501* 

See  Daru,  “  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Barbarigo,  [Lat.  Barbari'cus,]  (Gregorio,)  born  in 
Venice  in  1625,  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1660.  lie  was 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  for  his  libe¬ 
ral  patronage  of  literature.  Died  in  1697. 

See  Ricchini,  “De  Vitaac  Rebus gestis  B.  G.  Barbarici,”  1761. 

Barbarigo,  (Niccol6,)  a  relative  of  Agostino,  was 
ambassador  from  Venice  to  Constantinople.  He  wrote, 
In  Latin,  the  lives  of  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti  and  of 
Cardinal  Contarini.  Died  in  1579. 

Barbarini,  (Francesco.)  See  Barberini. 

Barbaro,  baR'bd-ro,  (Daniello,)  an  Italian  ecclesi¬ 
astic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Venice,  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  “  On  Eloquence,”  and  of  one  “  On 
the  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,”  (1556.)  Died  in  1570. 

Barbaro,  (Ermolao,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  at 
Venice  about  1410,  became  Bishop  of  Treviso  in  1443. 
He  made  a  Latin  translation  of  vEsop’s  “  Fables,”  (un¬ 
published.)  Died  in  1471. 

Barbaro  or  Bar'barus,  (Ermolao  or  Hermolaus,) 
an  Italian  diplomatist  and  scholar,  born  at  Venice  in 
1454,  was  a  grandson  of  Francesco,  mentioned  below. 
He  studied  under  Pomponius  Laetus,  and  in  1477  be¬ 
came  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  on  several  important  embassies.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  a  critical  commentary  on  Pliny’s 
“Natural  History/  entitled  “ Castigationes  Plinianae.” 
He  also  made  translations  from  Dioscorides  and  Aris¬ 
totle  into  Latin.  Died  in  1493. 

See  Teissier,  “  iSlogesdes  Savants  ;”  Nio£ron,  “  M^moires.” 

Barbaro,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  scholar,  orator, 
and  statesman,  born  at  Venice  in  1398,  rose  through 
several  offices  to  be  procurator  of  Saint  Mark.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  “Treatise  on  Marriage,”  and  of  other 
works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1454. 

See  Ghilini,  “Teatro  de’  Uomini  letterati.” 

Barbaro,  (Josaphat,)  a  Venetian  traveller  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  “Journey  to  the  Tanais,  Persia, 
India,  and  Constantinople”  (1543)  is  to  be  found  in 
Ramusio’s  “Collection  of  Travels.”  Died  in  1494. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  dTtalia.” 

Barbarossa.  See  Frederick  I.  of  Germany. 

Bar-ba-ros'sa,*  the  name  of  two  brothers,  who,  as 
corsairs,  were  the  terror  of  Christendom  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
elder,  Arooj,  Horush,  or  IIoruc,  was  a  native  of 
Mitylene.  Having  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  corsair,  he  at  length  be¬ 
came  (about  1517)  ruler  of  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Algeria.  In  1518  Charles  V.  sent  an  army  of 
Spaniards  against  Arooj,  who,  after  displaying  the  most 
desperate  courage,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

His  brother  Hadher,  (hid'er,)  usually  known  by  his 
surname  Khair-ed-Deen,  (or  -eddIn,)  klR'ed-deen', 
(/.<?.  the  “  good  of  the  faith,”)  was  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Arooj  proclaimed  ruler  of  Algiers.  In  order 
to  resist  the  Spaniards,  he  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
Algiers  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim  I.,  on  condition  of 
being  made  viceroy  and  obtaining  reinforcements  of 
troops.  A  body  of  two  thousand  janissaries  was  sent  to 
him  in  1519,  and  the  dominion  of  Turkey  fiom  that  time 
was  established  in  Algiers.  In  1532  Barbarossa,  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  people  of  Tunis,  drove  away  their 
king,  Muley  Hassan,  and  assumed  the  chief  power. 
Being  appointed  “capudan  pasha,”  or  great  admiral,  by 
Solyman,  he  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy  in  1534,  but  was 
soon  after  defeated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his 
celebrated  admiral,  Doria,  who  captured  Tunis.  The 


*  Derived,  according  to  some  writers,  from  barba ,  “beard,”  and 
*-ossa,  (Italian,)  “  red,”  from  the  colour  of  their  beard  ;  but,  according 
to  others,  Barbarossa  is  a  corruption  of  Baba  (“father ”)- Horush, 
die  name  by  which  Arooj  was  commonly  called  by  liis  followers. 


French  king,  Francis  I.,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Sultan  against  Charles  V.,  their  united  forces  laid 
siege  in  1543  to  Nice,  which  they  obliged  to  capitulate, 
Barbarossa  died  at  Constantinople  in  1546. 

See  Morgan,  “History  of  Algiers;”  Robertson,  “Charles  V.,* 
chaps,  v.  and  vi. 

Barbarossa,  baR-bi-ros'si,  (Paolo  Emilio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet  and  mystic,  born  at  Trapani ;  died  in  1614. 

Barbaroux,  btR'bt'roo',  (Charles  Jean  Marie,)  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Girondist  party  during  the 
French  Revolution,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1767.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  as  an 
advocate,  when  he  became  in  1791  deputy-extraordinary 
from  Marseilles  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Paris, 
and  there  formed  an  intimacy  with  V ergniaud,  Roland, 
and  other  distinguished  revolutionists.  Elected  after¬ 
wards  to  the  National  Convention,  he  denounced  Ro¬ 
bespierre  and  his  colleagues,  and,  during  the  trial  of  the 
king,  voted  for  his  death,  but  with  the  appeal  to  the 
people.  After  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  by  the 
Jacobins,  in  May,  1793,  Barbaroux  left  Paris,  but,  having 
concealed  himself  for  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux,  was  at  length  discovered,  and  guillotined 
in  that  city  in  1794. 

See  his  “M&noires,”  1822;  Lamartine,  “  History  of  the  Giron¬ 
dists.” 

Barbaroux,  (Charles  Oger,)  a  French  advocate 
and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1792.  He  published  a  part  of  his  father’s  “  Meinoires,” 
(1822,)  a  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  (1824,)  and 
other  works.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  in  1849,  and  Senator  in  1858.  Died  in  1867. 

Barbat.  See  Barbut. 

Barbatelli.  See  Poccetti. 

Barbato,  baR-bi'to,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Padua.  He  edited  Tasso’s  great  poem,  and 
wrote  a  “Life  of  Tasso,”  (1628.) 

Barbato,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  medical  writer,  first 
discovered  the  serum  of  the  blood,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
treatise,  (1667.) 

Barbatus.  See  Asclepius,  (Nicholas.) 

Bar-ba'tus,  (M.  Horatius,)  a  Roman  of  the  Hora- 
tian  gens,  who,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  second  decemvirate,  became,  with  Valerius 
Poplicola,  the  leader  of  the  plebeian  party.  They  were 
conjointly  elected  consuls  in  449  B.C.,  and  during  their 
consulship  were  passed  the  laws  entitled  “  Valerias  IIo- 
ratiae  Leges,’-  confirming  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Bar'bauld,  [Fr.  pron.  bt:R'bo',]  (A  nna  Lajtitia,}  an 
English  writer,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1743.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  by  whom  she  was 
early  instructed  in  the  classics.  In  1773  she  brought  out 
a  collection  of  poems,  which  immediately  gave  her  a  high 
reputation,  and  which  passed  through  four  editions  in 
one  year.  This  was  soon  followed  by  “  Miscellaneous 
Pieces  in  Prose,”  written  conjointly  with  her  brother,  Dr. 
John  Aikin.  Miss  Aikin  was  married  in  1774  to  the 
Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  a  dissenting  divine  of  French 
extraction,  who  a  short  time  after  opened  a  school  for 
boys  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk.  About  this  time  Mrs. 
Barbauld  wrote,  for  the  use  of  a  few  pupils  under  her 
charge,  “  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children,”  which  are  full 
of  poetic  feeling  and  moral  beauty.  In  1775  she  pub¬ 
lished  “  Devotional  Pieces,”  and  “  Early  Lessons the 
latter,  intended  for  young  children,  was  received  with 
great  favour,  and  still  retains  its  popularity.  In  1791 
she  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  Wilberforce  on  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in 
1792  “  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Expediency,  etc.  of  Public  or  Social  Worship.” 
She  brought  out  in  1793  a  sermon  entitled  “The  Sins  cf 
the  Government  the  Sins  of  the  Nation,”  which,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  treatises,  displays  great  ability  and  the 
strongest  love  of  justice.  Among  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  other 
productions  may  lie  named  her  poem  entitled  “  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Eleven,”  and  her  contributions  to  the 
popular  work  “Evenings  at  Home.”  She  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  selection  from  the  “Spectator,”  “Tatler,”  and 
“  Guardian,”  with  a  preliminary  essay  which  shows  great 
critical  acuteness,  and  wrote  a  life  of  the  novelist  Richard¬ 
son,  accompanied  by  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his 
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coriespondence.  She  died  in  1825.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
books  for  children  are  among  the  most  useful  and  att  ract¬ 
ive  of  their  kind,  and  her  writings  are  all  characterized 
by  the  elevated  morality  and  deep  devotional  feeling 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  her  life. 

See  “  Lif«  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,”  prefixed  to  her  works,  by  Lucy 
Aikin;  Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  etc,  val.  i.,  1843. 

Barbault,  biR'bb',  (Antoine  Franqois,)  a  Fiencb 
surgeon,  born  in  Paris  in  1705.  He  was  the  author  of 
“  Principles  of  Surgery,”  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 
Died  in  1 784. 

Barbault-Royer,  bfR'bo'  Rwi'yi',  (P.  F.),  a  West 
Indian  diplomatist  and  journalist,  (of  the  coloured  race,) 
was  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  Saint  Domingo  in 
1792.  Being  sent  to  France  with  complaints  against  the 
colonial  government,  he  was  unable  even  to  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was 
afterwards  associate  editor  of  the  official  journal  of  the 
Directory  in  France,  and  was  employed  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Barbazan,  bjR/bf/z&N/,  (Etienne,)  a  French  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre  in  1696,  published,  among 
other  works,  “  Fables  and  Stories  of  the  French  Poets 
from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries,”  (1756.) 
Died  in  1770. 

Barbazan, de,  deh  bf  R'bf'zSN'^ARNAULD  Guilhem,) 
Sire,  a  celebrated  French  soldier,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  defenders  of  the  cause  of  Charles  VII.  against  the 
Burgundian  faction.  In  1430  he  defeated  the  united 
English  and  Burgundian  army  at  La  Croisette,  for  which 
service  he  was  made  governor  of  Champagne  and  Brie 
and  received  the  title  of  restorer  of  the  kingdom  and 
crown  of  France.  Died  in  1432. 

See  Du  Chene,  “  Histoire  de  la  Maison  du  Plessis  de  Richelieu.” 

Barbe,  biRb,  (Philippe,)  a  learned  French  priest, 
born  in  London  in  1723,  translated  some  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  Died  in  France  in  1792. 

See  Mathieu,  “  Notice  sur  le  P&re  Barbe.” 

Barbe,  Sainte.  See  Barbara,  Saint. 

Barbe-Marbois.  See  Marbois. 

Barbe-Radziwil.  See  Radziwill. 

Barbeau  de  la  Bruyere,  bfR'bS'  deh  IS  bRii'yaiR', 
(Jean  Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in  1710,  published  a  valu¬ 
able  “Historical  Chart,”  (1750,)  and  translated  from  the 
German  of  Strahlemberg  the  “  Description  of  the  Russian 
Empire.”  Died  in  1781. 

Barbedette-Chermelais,  bfRb'd^t'  shlRm'li',  (Jo¬ 
seph  Jean,)  a  distinguished  French  jurist,  born  in  th< 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  in  1784;  died  in  1826. 

Barbella,  baR-bel'lf,  (Emanuele,)  an  Italian  violinist, 
born  at  Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  six  sonatas  for  the  violin  and  six  duos 
for  violin  and  bass.  Died  at  Naples  in  1773. 

See  Burney,  “  History  of  Music,”  iii.  570. 

Bar'bfr,  (Francis,)  an  American  officer,  bom  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1751.  He  became  in  1769 
rector  of  an  academy  at  Elizabethtown,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  General  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  entered  the  army  in  1776, 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  same  year, 
and  served  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Bran¬ 
dywine,  and  Monmouth.  In  1781  he  was  selected  by 
General  Washington  to  suppress  a  mutiny  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops,  and  performed  that 
mission  with  success.  Colonel  Barber  was  killed  acci¬ 
dentally  at  Newburg,  New  York,  in  1783. 

Barber,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  compilation  entitled  “  Ne¬ 
cessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.” 

Barber,  (John  W.,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1798.  His  principal  works 
are  “Connecticut  Historical  Collections,”  (1836,)  “Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Collections,”  (1839,)  and  “European 
Historical  Collections,”  (1855.)  In  conjunction  with 
Henry  Howe,  of  New  Haven,  he  also  published  “  His¬ 
torical  Collections”  of  New  York,  (1841,)  New  Jersey, 
(1844,)  Virginia,  (1844,)  and  Ohio,  (1847.)  Died  in  1885. 

Bar'b^r,  (Mary,)  born  at  Dublin  about  1712,  was  a 


friend  and  protegee  of  Dean  Swift.  She  published  a 
volume  of  poems  under  the  patronage  of  Swift  and  Lord 
Orrery.  Died  in  1757. 

Barbereau,  bfRb'ro'  or  bfR'beh'ro',  (Mathurin 
Auguste  Balthasar,)  a  French  musician,  born  in 
Paris  in  1799,  composed  the  music  for  the  opera  en¬ 
titled  “The  Sybarites  of  Florence.”  Died  in  1879. 

Barberet,  bfRb'r^',  (Denis,)  a  learned  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy,  in  1714.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  “  On  the  Epidemic  Diseases 
of  Beasts,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1770. 

Barberi,  b3.R-ba'ree,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Syracuse ;  lived  about  1480. 

Barberi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  jurist,  was  fiscal 
procurator  under  Pius  VI.  He  had  charge  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  celebrated  impostor  Cagliostro,  whom  he 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Died  about  1800. 

Barberi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  architect  and  painter 
of  perspective,  worked  at  Rome  about  1785. 

Barberini,  baR-bf-ree'nee,  (Antonio,)  surnamedTHE 
Elder,  born  at  Florence,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1569,  was 
a  brother  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  was  created  Cardinal 
of  Sinigaglia  in  1624.  Died  in  1646. 

Barberini,  (Antonio,)  called  the  Younger,  bom 
at  Rome  in  1608,  was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
and  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1628.  Died  in  1671. 

Barberini,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  Archbishop  of  Ferrara,  where  he  was  born  in  1674. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Orations,”  in  Italian,  which  were 
admired  in  his  time.  Died  in  1743. 

Barberini,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Florence  in  1597,  was  a  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.,  by  whom 
he  was  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican  and  appointed  to 
various  high  offices.  He  made  a  translation  of  the  twelve 
books  of  Marcus  Aurelius  from  the  Greek  into  Italian, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Barberini  Library. 
Died  in  1679. 

Barberini  or  Barbarini,  baR-ba-ree'nee,  (Frances¬ 
co,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Barberino,  near  Florence,  in 
1264,  was  a  pupil  of  Brunetto  Latini,  who  has  been  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Dante.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“  Documenti  d’Amore,”  being  a  kind  of  moral  and  phi¬ 
losophic  treatise  in  verse.  Died  in  1348. 

Barberini,  (Francesco,)  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
Roman  family  of  that  name,  (b.  1772,  d.  1853,)  inherited 
the  splendid  Barberini  palace,  which  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Urban  VIII.,  and,  next  to  the  Vatican,  is  the  largest 
in  Rome.  It  contains  several  master-pieces  of  Raphael, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Barberini  or  Barberino,  (Maffko.)  See  Urban 
VIII. 

Barberini,  (Taddeo,)  a  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
who  gave  him  the  principality  of  Palestrina.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  conquer  the  duchy  of  Parma,  but  was  defeated. 
Died  in  1647. 

Barberousse,  the  French  for  Barbarossa,  which  see. 

Barbes,  btR'bSs',  (Armand,)  a  French  conspirator, 
born  in  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  in  1809,  removed  to 
Paris,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Conciergerie  in 
1839,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  On  the  revolution  in  1848  he  was  released,  but 
soon  becoming  involved  in  another  conspiracy  he  was 
confined  in  the  prison  of  Belle-Ue-en-Mer.  Died  in  1870. 

Barbesieux,  de,  deh  bf R'b&'ze'uh',  (Louis  Fran¬ 
cois  le  Tellier — leh  tYle-f',)  Marquis,  boin  in  Paris 
in  1668,  was  a  son  of  Louvois.  He  became  minister  of 
state  under  Louis  XIV  Died  in  1701. 

Barbette,  bfR'bSt',  (Paul,)  a  distinguished  physician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Strasburg,  resided  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  had  an  extensive  practice. 

Barbetti,  baR-b£t'tee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  artist, 
born  at  Sienna  in  1803,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  as  a 
sculptor  of  wood. 

Barbeu-Dubourg,  btRTiuh'  dii'booR',  (Jacques,)  a 
French  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Mayenne  in 
1709.  lie  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Franklin, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  “Code  of  Human  Reason.” 
He  also  published  “The  French  Botanist,”  and  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Medicine,”  and  translated  into  French  Boling- 
broke’s  “Letters  on  History,”  ( 1 752.)  He  edited  the 
works  of  Franklin,  translated  into  French  by  L^cuy. 
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The  name  of  Barbeuia  has  been  given  to  a  genus  of 
Madagascar  plants.  Died  in  1779. 

Barbeyrac,  bf  RT^rSk',  (Charles,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Cereste,  in  Provence,  in 
1629.  He  is  said  by  John  Locke,  who  was  intimate  with 
them  both,  to  have  greatly  resembled  Sydenham  both  in 
his  views  of  medicine  and  his  manners.  He  died  in  1699, 
leaving  a  number  of  medical  works  in  Latin  and  French. 

Barbeyrac,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born 
at  Beziers  in  1674,  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinistic  divine 
who  removed  to  Switzerland  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  He  became  professor  of  history  and 
civil  law  at  Lausanne  in  1711,  and  of  public  law  at 
Groningen  in  1717.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
“  History  of  Ancient  Treaties,”  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a  translation  into  French 
of  Puffendorfs  “Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
of  Nations,”  (1706,)  and  the  treatise  “De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pads”  of  Grotius.  Barbeyrac  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1744. 

See  G.  Laissac,  “  Notice  biographique  sur  Barbeyrac,”  1838. 

Barbiani,  baR-be-i'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista  Si¬ 
mone,)  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  at  Ra¬ 
venna.  Died  in  1650. 

Barbiano,  baR-be-H'no,  (Alberico,)  Count,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  commander  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  noted  as 
having  substituted  native  troops  instead  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries  hitherto  employed.  Barbiano’s  forces,  called 
the  Company  of  Saint  George,  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
and  some  of  the  first  generals  of  the  time  were  trained  in 
his  school.  In  1384  he  was  appointed,  by  Charles  III.  of 
Naples,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom.  Died  in  1409. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes.” 

Barbid  du  Bocage,  biR'be-i'  dii  bo'ktzh',  (Alex¬ 
andre  Franqois,)  a  French  geographer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1798,  published  a  “  Dictionary  of  Biblical  Geography.” 
Died  in  1835. 

Barbid  du  Bocage,  (Jean  Denis,)  a  distinguished 
French  geographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1760,  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  D’Anville.  He  executed  the  maps  for 
Choiseul-Gouffier’s  “Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Gr&ce,” 
(1824,)  the  atlas  for  the  “Travels  of  Anacharsis,”  and  a 
valuable  map  of  the  Morea.  He  also  wrote  an  “Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  D’Anville,”  (1802.)  Died 
in  1825. 

Barbier,  btR^e-i',  (Antoine  Alexandre,)  a  French 
bibliographer,  born  at  Coulommiers  in  1765.  He  be¬ 
came  successively  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  council  of 
state,  private  librarian  to  Napoleon,  (1807,)  and,  after 
the  restoration,  superintendent  of  the  private  libraries  of 
the  king.  He  obtained  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honour  in  1822.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Dictionary 
cf  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Works,”  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1806-08,)  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  a  “Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Council  of  State.”  Died  in  Paris 
in  1825. 

See  a  “  Life  of  Barbier”  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Dic¬ 
tionary;  Louis  Barbier,  “Notice  biographique  sur  A.  A.  Barbier,” 
1827. 

Barbier,  (Charles,)  a  French  philanthropist,  born 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  spent  much  time  in  de¬ 
vising  a  method  to  teach  the  blind  to  write  in  characters 
legible  to  themselves.  Died  about  1830. 

Barbier,  (Edmond  Jean  FRANgois,)  a  French  jurist 
and  litthateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1689.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “  Historical  and  Anecdotical  Journal  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XV.,”  (7  vols.  4to,)  which  contains  interesting 
information  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Died  in  1771. 

Barbier,  (Henri  Auguste,)  a  French  satiric  poet, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1805.  His  poem  entitled  “La  Curee” 
came  out  in  1830,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  “Lmeute,” 
“  La  Popularity, ”  and  “The  Idol,”  political  satires  which 
caused  a  great  sensation  and  at  once  established  his 
fame  as  a  patriot  and  poet.  In  1831  he  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pieces  under  the  title  of  “Iambics,”  and  later 
issued  some  six  similar  books.  Died  at  Nice,  February 
II,  1882. 

Barbier,  (Hippolyte,)  a  French  biographer  and  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  born  at  Orleans  about  1805.  He  published 
a  valuable  “  Biography  of  Contemporary  Clergymen,” 
(10  vols.,  1841  et  sea.)  Died  in  1864. 


Barbier,  (Jean  Baptiste  GrRgoire,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  botanist,  lived  at  Amiens  about  1800-20. 

Barbier,  (Louis,)  surnamed  the  AbbR  de  la  Ri¬ 
viere,  (Hr  e've'aiR',)  a  French  prelate,  was  almoner  of 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  a  reward  for  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  master  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  was 
created,  by  the  latter,  Bishop  of  Langres.  Died  in  1670. 

Barbier,  (Marie  Anne,)  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Orleans,  was  the  author  of  the  tragedies  entitled  “  Cor¬ 
nelia,”  “The  Death  of  Caesar,”  and  “  Arria  and  Paetus,” 
also  several  poems  and  operas.  Died  in  1742. 

Barbier,  (Paul  Jules,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1822.  Among  his  best-known  works  are“Le 
Poete,”  (1847,)  “Andre  Chenier,”  (1849,)  “Bon  gre  mal 
gre,”  (1849,)  and  “LaLoterie  du  Mariage,”  (1868.)  He 
wrote  many  other  plays,  and  a  great  number  of  librettos, 
vaudevilles,  etc. 

Barbier  d’Aucour,  btR'be-i'  do'kooR',  (Jean,)  a 
French  critic  and  litterateur,  born  at  Langres  about  1640. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  “Opinions  of  Cleanthe  on 
the  Conversations  of  Ariste  and  Eugine,”  by  the  Jesuit 
P^re  Bouhours,  (1672,)  esteemed  a  model  of  able  and 
ingenious  criticism.  Barbier  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  Died  in  1694. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Barbier-V6mars,  btR'be-4'  vi'miR',  (Joseph  Nico¬ 
las,)  a  French  philologist,  born  at  Louvres  in  1775.  He 
aided  in  the  compilation  of  the  “Annals  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,”  (55  vols.,  1807-14.) 

Barbieri,  baR-be-a'ree,  (Francesco,)  surnamed  IL 
Legnano,  (£1  lin-yd'no,)  an  able  historical  and  landscape 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Legnano  in  1623  ; 
died  in  1698. 

Barbieri,  (Giovanni  Francesco.)  See  Guercino. 

Barbieri,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  philologist, 
born  at  Modena  in  1519,  wrote  a  history  of  Attila,  (“La 
Guerra  d’Attila,”  1569.)  Died  in  1574. 

Barbieri,  (Lodovico,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Bologna,  worked  about  1660-1700. 

Barbieri,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  was  a  brother  of  Guercino.  He  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  painting  animals  and  fruits,  in  which 
department  he  attained  great  excellence.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Barbieri,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  a  painter  of  the  Milan¬ 
ese  school,  born  at  Pavia  in  1663  ;  died  after  1700. 

Barbieri,  del,  d£l  baR-be-a'ree,  or  Barbiere,  baR- 
be-a'ri,  [Fr.  Barbier,  btR/be-4',J(DoMENico,)  surnamed 
the  Florentine,  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born 
it  Florence  in  1501.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rosso,  whom 
he  assisted  in  executing  the  frescos  at  Fontainebleau 
and  Meudon,  in  France.  His  engravings  after  Michael 
Angelo  and  Titian  are  highly  esteemed. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Barbiers,  baR-beersf,  (Bartholomeus,)  a  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1740,  was  a 
son  of  Pieter,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1808. 

Barbiers,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  1717. 
One  of  his  principal  works  represents  the  burning  of  the 
Opera-House  at  Amsterdam.  Died  in  1780. 

Barbiers,  (Pieter  Bartsz — MRts,)  son  of  Bartholo¬ 
meus,  noticed  above,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1772,  pro¬ 
duced  historical  pictures  and  landscapes  of  superior 
merit.  Died  in  1837. 

Bar-bil'liis,  a  Roman  astrologer  of  the  first  century, 
was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  while  others 
of  the  profession  were  excluded  from  the  city. 

Barbirau  btR'bfe'Ro',  or  Barbirieau,  bfR'by'- 
Re-o',  called  also  Barbicola,  Barbyrianus,  and  Bar- 
bingant,  (Maitre  Jacques,)  a  musician,  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  choir-master 
in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  from  1448  till  his  death 
in  1491,  numbering  among  his  pupils  many  of  the  great 
musicians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He 
composed  several  masses,  etc. 

Barbo,  (Peter.)  See  Paul  II. 

Barbolani,  baR-bo-li'nee,  (Torquato,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  soldier,  born  at  Arezzo,  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  He  was 
the  author  of  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and  translated 
the  “Orlando  Furioso”  into  Latin  verse.  Died  in  1756. 
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Barbosa,  baR-bo'sS,  (Agostinha  da  Sylva,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  lady,  who  lived  about  1680,  and  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Pedro  do  Albornoz,  a  “Treatise  on 
Architecture  and  Arithmetic.” 

Barbosa,  (Agostinho,)  a  Portuguese  prelate  and 
jurist,  born  in  1590,  was  created  Bishop  of  Ugento  by 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  He  was  the  author  of  theological 
and  legal  works.  Died  in  1649. 

Barbosa,  (Ayres  (I'rSs)  or  Arius,)  a  Portuguese 
poet  and  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  studied  Greek 
at  Florence,  and  subsequently  Contributed  greatly  to  re¬ 
vive  classical  literature  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  After 
teaching  at  Salamanca,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  princes  Alfonso  and  Henry.  He  died  in  1530, 
lea  ving  several  Latin  poems  and  grammatical  works. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Barbosa,  (Caetano,)  surnamed  Constantino,  (kon- 
stdn-tee'no,)  born  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  in  1660,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  his  time. 

Barbosa,  (Duarte,)  a  Portuguese  navigator,  born 
at  Lisbon  about  1480,  visited  India  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  those  countries,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Ramusio’s  collection.  Having  accompanied 
Magellan  in  his  voyage  around  the  world,  Barbosa  was 
assassinated  in  the  island  of  Zebu  in  1521. 

Barbosa,  (Jozi,)  a  Portuguese  historian,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1674,  was  a  brother  of  Barbosa  Machado.  He 
was  appointed  historiographer  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
and  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Chronological  Catalogue  of 
the  Queens  of  Portugal  and  their  Sens,”  (1727.)  Died 
in  1750. 

Barbosa,  (Manoel,)  a  Portuguese  jurist,  the  father 
of  Agostinho,  flourished  about  1570-1630. 

Barbosa,  (Pedro,)  a  celebrated  Portuguese  jurist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  professor  of  law  at  Coimbra. 
Though  he  opposed  Philip  II.  of  Spain  as  the  usurper  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  was  created  by  him  a  council¬ 
lor  of  state  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  valuable  legal  works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.’ 

Barbosa,  (Vincent,)  a  Portuguese  monk,  born  in 
1663,  left  a  work  on  Borneo  and  the  missions  of  that 
island,  (1692.)  Died  in  1711. 

Barbosa  Bacellar,  baR-bo'sH  M-s£l-laR',  (Antonio,) 
a  celebrated  Portuguese  jurist,  poet,  and  historian,  born 
at  Lisbon  in  1610.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
defence  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Died  in  1663. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Barbosa  Machado,  baR-bo's£  mii-sh&'do,  (Diego,) 
a  Portuguese  biographical  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1682.  His  principal  work,  entitled  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Lusitana,”  (4  vols.  folio,  1741-59,)  is  a  historical 
and .  critical  notice  of  Portuguese  writers,  and,  though 
containing  some  errors,  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable 
production  of  the  kind  in  that  language.  Died  in  1770. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.u 

Barbot,  biR'bo',  (Jean,)  a  French  traveller  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  inspector  of  the  establishments 
of  the  French  West  India  Company.  He  wrote  a  “De¬ 
scription  of  the  Western  Shores  of  Africa  and  the  Ad¬ 
jacent  Countries.”  Died  in  1720. 

Barbot,  (Marie  Etienne,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1770;  died  in  1839. 

Barbotan,  feiR'bo'tftN',  (Claire  Joseph,)  a  French 
general,  born  about  1719,  was  elected  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral  in  1789,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Barbou,  btR'boo',  (Hugues,)  a  son  of  Jean,  noticed 
below,  published  at  Limoges,  in  1580,  an  excellent  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cicero’s  “  Letters  to  Atticus.” 

Barbou,  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  French  printer  and 
resident  of  Lyons,  published,  in  1539,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clement  Marot,  printed  with  remarkable  ele¬ 
gance  and  accuracy. 

Barbou,  (Jean  Joseph,)  a  French  printer  of  Paris, 
noted  for  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  his  editions. 
Died  in  1752. 

Barbou,  (Joseph,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  became 
a  printer  in  Paris  about  1722.  Died  in  1737. 

Barbou,  (Joseph  Gerard,)  established  himself  as  a 
bookseller  in  Paris  in  1746,  and  issued  about  1750  the 


series  of  Latin  classics  called  by  his  name.  He  also 
printed  in  superior  style  the  «  New  Testament”  in  Latin, 
and  various  other  works. 

Barbou  -  Descourieres,  bfR'boo'  di'koo're-ciiR', 
(Gabriel,)  a  French  general,  born  in  1761,  served  with 
distinction  under  Napoleon  in  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  became  governor  of  Ancona  in  1810.  Having  made 
his  submission  to  the  Bourbons,  he  was  appointed  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  chevalier  of  Saint 
Louis.  Died  in  1817. 

Bar'bour,  (James,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  in  1775.  He  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  in  1812,  and  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  1815.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison,  he  presented  a  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President  Adams  in 
1825,  and  minister  to  England  in  1828.  Having  been 
recalled  by  President  Jackson  in  1829,  he  retired  from 
the  public  service.  He  was  president  of  the  Whig  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  1839.  Died  in  1842. 

Bar'bpur,  Bar'b^r,  or  Barbere,  (John,)  the  most 
eminent  of  the  early  Scottish  poets,  born  at  Aberdeen 
about  1320,  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer.  After  be¬ 
ing  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  he  visited  Ox¬ 
ford  in  order  to  complete  his  studies.  His  principal 
work,  entitled  “The  Bruce,”  is  a  history,  in  verse,  of  the 
life  and  deeds  of  Robert  Bruce,  which,  besides  its  merit 
as  a  poem,  has  great  value  as  a  historical  record.  Died 
in  1396. 

See  Chambers,  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Barbour,  (John  S.,)  a  relative  of  James  Barbour, 
noticed  above,  born  in  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  in  T790. 
was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  1823  to  1833. 
Died  in  1855. 

Barbour,  (Philip  N.,)  a  nephew  of  James  Barbour,, 
noticed  above,  was  born  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in 
1817.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  killed  at  Monterey  in  September,  1846. 

Barbour,  (Philip  Pendleton,)  a  lawyer  and  judge,, 
born  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  in  1783,  was  a  brother 
of  Governor  James  Barbour.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1814,  and  was  subsequently  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  lie  advocated 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State  in  1821,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  Congress  until  1825.  In  1829  he 
presided  over  the  convention  which  formed  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  for  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
1836.  Died  in  1841. 

Barbour,  (Thomas,)  Colonel,  a  Virginian  officer,, 
born  in  1735,  was  the  father  of  James  and  Philip  Pen¬ 
dleton  Barbour.  He  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  before  which  he  had  been  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Died  in  1825. 

Bar-bu-cal'Ius,  (Joannes,)  lived  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Barbucale, 
in  Spain.  Eleven  of  his  epigrams  are  extant  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

Bar'bu-la,  (L.  ZEmjlius,)  son  of  Q.  zEmilius,  became 
consul  in  281  b.c.  He  gained  important  victories  over 
the  Tarentines,  Samnites,  and  Etruscans. 

Barbula,  (Q.  AImilius,)  a  Roman  consul  in  317  B.c, 
in  which  year  Apulia  was  subdued,  became  a  second 
time  consul  in  31 1. 

Barbuo,  baR'boo-o,  or  Barbo-Soncino,  baR'bo  son- 
chee'no,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  resided  at  Padua.  He  wrote  “Lives  of  the 
Dukes  of  Milan.” 

Barbut  or  Barbat,  baR'but,  written  also  Barbud, 
a  famous  but  semi-fabulous  Persian  musician,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  earliest  times.  He  was  the 
reputed  inventor  of  a  sort  of  lyre  called  by  his  name, 
whence  possibly  the  Greek  barbitos  derives  its  origin. 

Barca.  See  Hamilcar. 

Barca.  See  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

Barca,  baR'ki,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  chemist, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1741 ;  died  in  1814. 

Barca,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese  musician,  born  at 
Evora,  lived  about  1600-30. 
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Barca,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Mantua,  worked  at  Verona  in  1650. 

Barca,  baR'ki,  (Jos£,)  a  captain-general  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  service,  was  born  at  Milan,  and  lived  between  1600 
and  1650 

Barca,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Italian  artist  and  engi¬ 
neer,  born  at  Milan,  lived  about  1670. 

Barca,  de  la,  di  li  baR'ki,  (Francisco  Joaquin 
Calderon,)  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  of  Creole  extraction, 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  became  preacher- 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  “  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy.” 

Barcali,  baR-ki'lee,  surnamed  Mohammed-Ben-Pir- 
Ali,  (mo-him'med  b§n  peer  i'lee,)  a  Mohammedan  theo¬ 
logian  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Barcellos,  de,  di  baR-sel'16s,  (Francisco,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  poet  and  ecclesiastic, was  the  author  of  Latin  poems 
which  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.  Died  in  1570. 

Barceloneta,  di,  de  baR-chi-lo-na'ti,  (Ugone,)  an 
Italian  theologian  and  celebrated  preacher,  born  in  Pied- 
Mont  about  1230,  was  Cardinal  of  Saint  Sabina.  He  wrote 
several  religious  works  in  Latin. 

Barcena,  baR-tha'ni,  (Alfonso,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Cdrdova,  resided  as  a  missionary  in  South 
America.  He  wrote,  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  several 
religious  and  educational  works  in  the  Indian  dialects. 
Died  in  1598. 

Barc'ham  or  Bark'ham,  (John,)  an  English  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Exeter  about  1570.  He  contri¬ 
buted  to  Speed’s  “History  of  England”  the  lives  of 
Henry  II.  and  King  John,  and  had  a  considerable  share 
in  Guillim’s  “Display  of  Heraldry.”  Died  in  1642. 

See  Wood,  “Athense  Oxonienses.” 

Barchetta,  baR-k5t'ti,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Naples,  lived  about  1630. 

Barchou  de  Penhoen,  baR'shoo'  deh  peh-no'6N', 
(Auguste  Theodore  Hilaire,)  Baron,  a  French  writer, 
born  at  Morlaix  in  1801.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  History  of  German  Philosophy  from  Leibnitz 
to  Hegel,”  (2  vols.,  1836,)  “The  Philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling,”  (1834,)  and  a  French  version  of  Fichte’s  “  Destiny 
of  Man,”  (1833.)  He  was  one  of  the  first  redacteurs  of 
the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  Died  in  1855. 

Barcia,  de,  di  baR-thee'i,  (Andrea  Gonzalez,)  a 
Spanish  historian,  who  lived  about  1700,  was  the  author 
of  a  “  General  History  of  Florida,”  and  a  work  entitled 
“First  Historians  of  the  West  Indies.” 

Barckhausen,  baRk'how'zen,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a 
German  chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Horn  in  1666, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utrecht,  in  .Holland. 
He  wrote,  among  other  scientific  works,  a  “  Synopsis 
Pharmaceutica,”  (1690,)  and  “  Historia  Medicinae,”  and 
made  several  important  discoveries  in  chemistry.  A  genus 
of  plants  has  been  named  Barkhausia  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1723. 

Bar'clay  (bark'le)  or  Bar'klay,  (Alexander,)  an 
eminent  British  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  visited  Germany 
and  France.  He  translated  an  allegorical  French  poem 
entitled  “The  Castle  of  Labour,”  also  Sallust’s  “  Jugur- 
thine  War,”  into  English,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  several 
saints.  His  most  popular  work  is  a  free  translation  of 
the  “  Ship  of  Fools,”  from  the  German  of  Sebastian 
Brandt.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Warton,  “History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Bar'clay,  (George,)  a  Scottish  Jacobite  conspirator, 
formed  in  1696  a  plot  to  seize  or  kill  William  III.  Some 
of  the  conspirators  were  executed,  but  Barclay  escaped 
by  flight. 

Barclay,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  in  Albany,  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  for  several  years  a  missionary 
among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  W.  Andrews  and  J.  Ogilvie,  he  translated 
the  Liturgy  into  the  Mohawk  language.  Died  in  1765. 

Barclay,  biR'kli',  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  writer, 
of  Scottish  extraction,  born  at  Pont-a-Mousson  in  1582. 
His  most  admired  work  is  an  allegorical  romance  in 
prose  and  verse,  written  in  Latin,  entitled  “Argenis,” 
(1621.)  It  has  been  translated  into  the  principal  lan¬ 


guages  of  Europe,  and  has  been  eulogized  by  Leibnitz, 
Coleridge,  and  other  eminent  men.  He  also  wrote,  in 
Latin,  several  controversial  treatises,  and  the  “  Satyricon 
of  Euphormio,”  a  satire.  Died  at  Rome  in  1621.  He 
was  a  son  of  William  Barclay,  noticed  below. 

See  D.  Dalrymple,  (Lord  Hailes,)  “  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  J. 
Barclay,  author  of  the  Argenis,”  1786 ;  Chambers,  “  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 

Barclay,  (John,)  a  Scottish  theologian,  born  in  1645. 
He  wrote,  a  “  Description  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,” 
(1689.)  Died  in  1710. 

Barclay,  (John,)  a  Scottish  physician,  who  lived 
about  1620,  was  the  author  of  a  eulogy  on  tobacco,  en¬ 
titled  “  Nepenthes,  seu  de  Nicotianae  Herbas  Viribus.” 

Barclay,  (John,)  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
1734,  was  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect  called  Barclay  - 
ans,  or  Bereans,  a  name  derived  from  a  passage  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  xvii.  11.  His  theological  works 
were  published  in  three  volumes.  Died  in  1798. 

Barclay,  (John,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  writer  on 
anatomy,  born  in  Perthshire  in  1760.  He  died  in  1826, 
leaving  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  his  anatomical 
collection,  since  called  the  Barclayan  Museum. 

Barclay,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  writer  and  an  apolo¬ 
gist  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Gordonstown, 
in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1648. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  David  Barclay  of  Ury 
and  Catherine  Gordon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
noble  family  of  Huntley.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  at 
the  Scots  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  principal.  He 
learned  to  write  and  speak  Latin  with  facility  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  after  he  left  Paris  studied  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew.  About  1664  he  returned  to  Scotland,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  father,  who  had  recently  adopted  the 
principles  professed  by  George  Fox.  Robert  Barclay 
entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1667, 
and  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  possessed  the 
moral  courage  and  energy  requisite  for  a  reformer. 

In  1670  he  began  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  Friends 
against  the  erroneous  charges  and  misrepresentations  of 
their  opponents,  by  a  treatise  entitled  “Truth  cleared  of 
Calumnies.”  He  married  Christian  Mollison  about  1670. 
In  1672  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes.  To  explain  and  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Friends,  he  published  a  “  Catechism  and  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,”  (1675,)  “The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,” 
(1676,)* and  “  Theological  Propositions,”  (“Theses  Theo¬ 
logies,”  about  1676.) 

In  company  with  George  Fox  and  William  Penn,  he 
visited  Germany  on  a  religious  mission  in  1677.  About 
this  date  he  and  his  father  were  imprisoned  in  Aberdeen 
on  account  of  their  religious  profession.  His  principal 
work  is  “An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity, 
as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  preached  by  the  People 
called  in  scorn  Quakers,”  (1678,)  which  was  originally 
written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  English  by  the  author.  This  work  is  characterized 
by  great  logical  acumen,  and  has  been  highly  commended 
by  eminent  critics  of  different  denominations. 

In  1679  he  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  charter  for 
erecting  his  estate  of  Ury  into  a  free  barony  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  He  published  in  the  same 
year  a  vindication  of  his  “Apology,”  which  had  been 
attacked  by  several  writers.  In  1682  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  province  of  East  Jersey;  but  he  sent  a 
deputy,  and  never  went  to  America  himself.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  James  II. 
He  died  at  Ury  in  October,  1690,  aged  about  forty-two, 
leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  sons, 
named  David,  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and  is  said  to 
have  entertained  three  successive  monarchs,  George  I., 
George  II.,  and  George  III.,  when  they  visited  the  city. 

See  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  “Life  of  Robert  Barclay,”  1802; 
Skwel,  “  History  of  the  QHakers;”  John  Barclay,  “History  of 
Friends  in  Scotland” 

Barclay,  (William,)  a  Scottish  jurist,  born  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire  about  1540.  He  studied  in  France  under  the 


#  This  title  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  “  Treatise  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Discipline.” 
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celebrated  Cujas  and  Leconte,  and  in  1578  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Pont-^-Mousson.  In  1603  he  visited 
England ;  but,  failing  to  meet  with  patronage  from  Jame^ 
I.,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Catholic,  he  soon  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1605  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at 
Angers.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  treatise  on 
regal  power,  (“  De  Regno  et  Regali  Potestate,”  1600,) 
and  “  On  the  Power  of  the  Pope.”  The  latter  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  his  son  John  Barclay,  the  author 
of  “Argenis.”  Barclay  is  ranked  among  the  first  jurists 
of  his  time.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Nics1ron,“  M6- 
moires  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men.” 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  btR'kli'  deh  to'le',  (Michael,) 
Prince,  a  celebrated  Russian  field-marshal,  of  Scottish 
extraction,  born  in  Livonia  about  1755,  early  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  against  Turkey,  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  between  1788  and  1794,  and  in  1806  took  part 
in  the  Polish  campaign  against  the  hrench.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-general  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  In  1812  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  West,  but  after  the  battle  of  Smolensk 
he  was  superseded  by  Kootoosov.  At  Borodino,  Barclay 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  by  his  skilful  retreat 
contributed  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  Russian  army. 
He  subsequently  held  the  chief  command  at  Bautzen, 
Culm,  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1814  was  created  a  field-mar¬ 
shal.  He  died  in  1818,  having  been  previously  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Gdn^rale.” 

Bar'co.del,  (Alonso,)  an  eminent  Spanish  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1645  ;  died  in  1685. 

Barco,  del,  (Juan  Rodriguez  Garcia,)  a  Spanish 
painter  who  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  adorn 
with  frescos  his  castle  of  Barco  d’ Avila,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  artist 

-  See  Quilliet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Barcokheba,  bar-koic'c-M,  also  written  Bar- 
Cochba  or  Barchochebas,  (originally  Simeon,)  a 
celebrated  Jewish  impostor  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  excited  an  insurrection 
among  the  Jews,  A.D.  13 i,  and  took  possession  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  many  fortified  places.  After  a  sanguinary 
contest  and  immense  loss  on  both  sides,  the  city  was  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Roman  general  Julius  Seve'rus,  and  Bar¬ 
cokheba,  after  an  obstinate  defence  in  the  fortress  of 
Bethar,  killed,  in  136  a.d. 

Barcos,  de,  deh  bitR'kos',  (Martin,)  a  French  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1600,  studied  at  Louvain 
under  the  celebrated  Jansenius.  In  1644  he  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  as  abbot  of  Saint- 
Cyran.  He  was  a  friend  of  Arnauld,  and  published, 
among  other  works  in  defence  of  Jansenism,  an  “Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church  touching  Grace  and 
Predestination,”  (1697.)  Died  in  1678. 

Bard,  (John,)  an  American  physician,  born  near  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  in  1716.  He  practised  many  years  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  which  he  removed  in  1743,  and  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  New' York  about  1788.  Died 
in  1799. 

Bard,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  physician,  born  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  in  April,  1742,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Bard, 
and  a  grandson  of  Peter  Bard,  a  French  Protestant  re¬ 
fugee.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  passed  about  three  years  and  was  received  as 
an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian. 
Having  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1765,  he  began  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1767.  About  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  selected  by  General 
Washington  as  his  family  physician.  He  published  a 
treatise  on  “Angina  Suffocativa,”  and  a  treatise  on  “Ob¬ 
stetrics,”  (1807.)  In  1813  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Bard  was  an  active  and  efficient  promoter  of  benevo¬ 
lent  enterprises.  Died  in  May,  1821. 

See  Rev.  John  McVicker,  “  Life  of  Samuel  Bard,”  1822;  S.  D. 
Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1861. 

Bard,  (William,)  an  American  merchant,  born  in 


the  city  of  New  York  in  1777.  He  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
he  and  others  organized  about  1830.  Died  in  1853. 

Bardaji  y  Azara,  de,  d&  baR-dH-Hee'  e  S-thd'ri, 
(Don  Eusebio,)  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cuenca  in  1765,  was  employed  in  various  im¬ 
portant  missions,  and  rose  to  be  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  procer  of  the  kingdom  in  1834.  He  favoured 
the  French  policy,  and  opposed  the  ministry  of  Cala- 
trava.  Died  in  1844. 

Bar'das,  brother  of  the  empress  Theodora,  was,  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Tlieophilus  of  Constantinople, 
appointed  one  of  the  tutors  to  his  son  Michael  III. 
Having  caused  his  colleague  Theoctistes  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  confined  his  sister  in  a  cloister,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Caesar,  but  was  afterwards  supplanted  in 
the  favour  of  Michael  by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  as¬ 
sassinated  by  order  of  tne  emperor,  866  a.d. 

See  Le  Bf.au,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Bar'das  Scle'rus,  a  distinguished  general  under  the 
Byzantian  emperor  John  Zimisces,  who  had  married  his 
sister.  After  the  death  of  Zimisces,  he  revolted  against 
the  emperor  Basil  II.,  and  was  for  a  time  nearly  always 
victorious.  But  at  length,  having  been  worsted  by  Bardas 
Phocas,  and  weary  of  his  stormy  life,  he  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  emperor.  Died  about  990  a.d. 

See  Lb  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Barde,  de  la,  deh  It  blRd,  [Lat.  Labardaj'us,} 
(Jean,)  a  French  diplomatist,  born  at  Marolles-sur-Seine 
about  1600,  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He 
was  for  many  years  French  ambassador  in  Switzerland. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  valuable  history  of  his  own  times. 
Died  in  1692. 

Bardeleben,  von,  fon  baR'deh-la'ben,  (Kurt,)  a 
Prussian  statesman,  born  in  1796,  was  a  deputy  from 
Konigsberg  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  and 
in  1848  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia.  Died 
February  13,  1834. 

Bar-de-sa'nes,  an  eminent  Syrian  writer,  and  founder 
of  a  sect  called  Bardesanians,  was  born  at  Edessa,  and 
lived  about  170-200  a.d.  He  is  called  a  heretic  by  some 
writers.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  wrote  several  works 
against  heretics.  He  composed  in  the  Syriac  language 
many  psalms  or  hymns  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  a 
dialogue  on  Fate. 

See  F.  Strunz,  “Historia  Bardesanis,”  1710. 

Bardet,  bf  R'di',  (Pierre,)  a  French  advocate,  born 
in  Bourbonnais  in  1591,  published  “Recueil  d’Arrets  du 
Parlement  de  Paris,”  1690.  Died  in  1685. 

Bardi,  (Donato.)  See  Donatello. 

Bardi,  baR'dee,  (Giovanni,)  Count  of  Vernio,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Florence,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Bardi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  monk  and  historian, 
born  at  Florence  about  1544.  Among  his  works  we 
may  name  his  “  Universal  Chronology  from  the  Creation 
of  Adam  to  1581.”  Died  in  1593. 

Bardi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Rapallo  in  1603,  became  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  at  Pisa.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  treatises  on 
theology  and  medicine.  He  lived  at  Rome  from  1651  to 
1667.  Died  in  1670. 

Bardi,  (Pietro,)  Count  of  Vernio,  son  of  Giovanni, 
noticed  above,  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Florence, 
lived  about  1640.  He  translated  into  Italian  the  essays 
of  Maximus  Tyrius. 

Bardi,  de’,  baR'dee,  (Dea,)  an  Italian  nun  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  burlesque  poem 
entitled  “Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Jackdaw.” 

Bardili,  baR-dee'lee,  (Christoph  Gottfried,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  metaphysical  philosopher,  born  at  Blaubeuren  in 
1761,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Stuttgart  in 
1794.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “Sketch  of  First 
Logic,”  in  which  he  opposes  the  system  of  Kant  and 
favours  the  philosophy  of  absolute  identity,  (“  Identitats- 
Philosophie.”)  Died  in  1808. 

Bardili,  (Johann  Wendel— ■frSn'del,)  a  German 
writer  of  travels,  born  at  Reutlingen;  died  in  I74°- 

Bardin,  btR'ddN',  (Etienne  Alexandre,)  a  French 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1774*  ^,as  a  son  of  Jean  Bardin 
the  painter.  Died  in  1840.  His  most  important  work 
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is  a  very  extensive  and  complete  military  dictionary,  en¬ 
titled  “  Dictionnaire  de  l’Armee  de  Terre,”  the  last  part 
of  which  has  been  published  since  his  death. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Bardin,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  jurist,  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  Languedoc,”  (from  1031  to  1454.) 

Bardin,  (Jean,)  a  French  painter,  born  at  Montbar 
in  1732,  was  director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Or¬ 
leans,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Regnault  and  David.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Chaudruc  de  Crazannes,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Bardin,” 
1809. 

Bardin,  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born  at 
Toulouse,  lived  about  1420. 

Bardin,  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1590,  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died 
in  1637. 

Bardon,  a  French  painter.  See  Dandr£-Bardon. 

Bardon  de  Enin,  b£R'd6N'  deh  bRuN,  (Bernard,) 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Limoges,  wrote  a  tragedy 
in  verse  entitled  “Saint  James.”  Died  in  1625. 

See  £tienne  Petiot,  “Vie  de  B.  Bardon,”  1636. 

Bardon,  bfR'doo',  (Jean,)  a  French  litterateur  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1729,  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“The  History  of  Laurent  Marcel,  or  the  Unprejudiced 
Observer,”  (1770.)  Died  in  1803. 

Bardon,  (Oscar  Franqois,)  a  French  actor,  born  at 
Montpellier  about  1804. 

Bardozzi,  baR-dot'see,  (JAnos,)  a  Hungarian  writer, 
born  about  1740,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Wagner’s  “Ana¬ 
lecta  Scepusii.”  Died  in  1819. 

Bar-dyl'lis  [Gr.  BapdvTJue]  or  Bardylis,  a  robber 
chief,  who  lived  about  400  B.C.,  rose  to  be  King  of  Illyria. 
He  made  war  upon  Perdiccas  III.  of  Macedonia,  whom 
he  defeated  and  killed  in  360  b.c. 

Bardzinski,  baRd-zin'skee,  (Jan  Alan,)  a  Polish 
theologian  and  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
translated  Lucan’s  “Pharsalia”  into  Polish  verse,  and 
also  made  a  translation  of  Seneca’s  tragedies  and  Boe¬ 
thius’s  “Consolations  of  Philosophy.” 

Bard,  bk'rk',  or  Baret,  a  Frenchwoman,  born  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  in  1741,  accompanied  the  botanist  Commerson, 
disguised  as  a  man,  in  his  voyage  with  Bougainville  in 
1766.  Commerson  named  several  plants  in  her  honour. 

Bare'bone  or  Bar'bone,  (Praise-God,)  a  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  fanatic,  originally  a  leather-dealer,  was  a  member 
of  Cromwell’s  Parliament  in  1653,  which  is  known  in 
history  by  his  name.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Monk, 
Barebone  headed  a  large  procession  of  the  people  with 
a  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Barella,  M-rSl'H,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at  Milan ;  died  in  1687. 

Barellas,  bi-rSl'yis,  (Esteban,)  a  Spanish  writer, 
published  a  historical  romance  entitled  “  History  of  the 
Counts  of  Barcelona,  Bernardo  Barcino  and  his  son 
Zinofre,”  (1600.) 

Barendsen.  See  Barents. 

Barentin,  bt'rftN't&N',  (Charles  Louis  Francois  de 
Paule — deh  pol,)  a  French  statesman,  born  in  1738, 
succeeded  Lamoignon  in  1788  as  keeper  of  the  seals 
under  Louis  XVI.  He  was  the  originator  of  several 
unpopular  measures,  for  which  he  was  denounced  by 
Mirabeau  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  advisers  of  the 
king.  Upon  this,  he  resigned  his  post;  but  after  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  honorary  chancellor  by 
Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1819. 

Barentin-Montchal,  de,  deh  bt'rftN'tiN'  mdN'shtl', 
(Louis,)  Viscount,  a  French  general  and  litterateur , 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1737.  He 
served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  subsequently  com¬ 
manded  the  guard  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Mittau.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  “  On  Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,” 
(1807.)  Died  in  1824- 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Barentin-Montchal,  de,  Madame,  wife  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  wrote  an  “Abridged  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  for  Children  and  Youth,”  (1804.) 

Barents, bi'rgnts,  or  Barendsen,  b£'r£nt-sen,  (Die¬ 
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trich,)  also  called  Bernard  Dirk,  a  Dutch  painter 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1534.  He  studied  in  Italy  under 
Titian,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
whose  portrait  he  painted.  His  picture  of  “Judith”  is 
ranked  among  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  1592. 

See  Descamps,  “  Viesdes  Peintres  Flamands,”  eta 

Barentz  or  Barendz,  M'rSnts,  written  also  Barent- 
zen,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  attempted,  in  1594,  a  voyage  to  China  by  way 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  reached  78°  of  latitude.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expedition,  translated  into  French,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Histoire  generate  des  Voyages.” 

Barere  de  Vieuzac,  bt'raiR'  deh  ve-uh'zfk',  (Ber¬ 
trand,)  a  French  Jacobin  demagogue,  born  at  Tarbes, 
in  Gascony,  in  1755.  He  entered  public  life  as  deputy 
to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Convention  in  1792.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  for  some  time  acted  with  the  Girondists.  In  April, 
1793,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety.  He  deserted  the  Girondists  at  the  critical 
time  of  their  contest  with  the  Jacobins;  and  after  the 
supreme  executive  power  was  usurped  by  a  committee 
of  nine,  (July,  1793,)  he  was  the  reporter  or  organ  of 
that  atrocious  committee.  The  flowery  style  with  which 
he  adorned  the  measures  of  a  merciless  proscription  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  designation  of  the  “  Anacreon  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine.”  He  first  proposed  that  “terror  should  be  the 
order  of  the  day.”  In  1794  a  schism  occurred  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  On  one  side  were  Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and 
Couthon ;  on  the  other,  Billaud  and  Collot.  Barere 
waited  to  see  which  side  should  prove  the  stronger.  On 
the  9th  Thermidor  he  spoke  against  Robespierre  in  the 
Convention,  and  moved  that  his  head  be  cut  off  without 
trial.  Barere,  Collot,  and  Billaud  were  condemned  to  de¬ 
portation  in  1795,  but  the  first  escaped  from  prison  and 
found  means  to  avoid  that  penalty.  He  was  banished 
as  a  regicide  in  1816,  and  returned  to  France  in  1830. 
Died  in  1841.  The  “Memoires  de  Barere”  were  edited 
by  H.  Carnot  and  David  d’Angers,  (4  vols.,  1843-) 

“  Compared  with  him,”  says  Macaulay,  “  Fouche  seem* 
honest ;  Billaud  seems  humane ;  Hebert  seems  to  rise 
into  dignity.  .  .  .  He  had  become  a  murderer  merely  for 
his  safety,  and  continued  to  be  a  murderer  merely  for  his 
pleasure.” 

See  Macaulay’s  “Essays;”  M.  Carnot,  “Notice  historique  sur 
Barire,”  1842. 

Baret,  b£W,  (Jacques  de  la  Galanderie — d$h  It 
gt'iaNd'Rfe',)  a  French  lawyer  and  writer,  born  at  Tours 
in  1579;  died  about  1650. 

Baret,  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born 
at  Tours  in  1511. 

Baret,  (Jean,)  a  French  historian,  published  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Last  Troubles  in  Moldavia,”  (Paris,  1620.) 

Baret,  (Ren£,)  grandson  of  the  jurist  Jean  Baret,  lived 
about  1650-70.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  “  Knowledge  of 
Horses  and  their  Diseases,”  (1661.) 

Baretti,  bi-ret'tee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Turin  in  1716.  In  1751  he  visited  London,  where  he 
taught  Italian,  and,  having  been  befriended  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son  and  other  distinguished  men,  was  appointed  secretary 
for  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  published  an  “  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,” 
(1760,)  an  “Italian  Grammar,”  an  “Account  of  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  Italy,”  (1768,)  and  (in  English) 
“Travels  through  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,”  (1770,) 
which  is  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  first-named  work  is  still  in  use.  He  also  wrote,  in 
French,  an  essay  “On  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,”  in 
which  he  exposes  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  English  language  and  literature.  Died  in 
1789.  Dr.  Johnson  observes  of  Baretti,  “There  are 
strong  powers  in  his  mind,  tie  has  not,  indeed,  many 
hooks,  but  with  what  hooks  he  has  he  grapples  very 
forcibly.” 

See  Boswell,  “  Life  of  Johnson ;”  Giuseppe  Franchi,  “Notizie 
intomo  alia  Vita  de  G.  Baretti,”  1790. 

Barezzi,  bd-rgt'see,  (Stefano,)  a  Milanese  painter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  noted  as  having  discovered  a 
process  for  transferring  frescos  to  wooden  tables. 

Barfod,  baR'foD,  (Paul  Frederik,)  a  Danish  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Grenaae,  in  Jutland,  in  1811.  He  wrote  a 
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“  History  of  Denmark  and  Norway  under  Frederick 
III.,”  “The  Jews  in  Denmark,”  and  “Biography  of  the 
Ranzau  Family.”  He  edited  for  a  time  a  journal  advo¬ 
cating  the  union  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
under  one  government.  Died  June  15,  1896. 

Barfuss,  baR'fooss,  (Jchann  Albrecht,)  Count  of, 
a  Prussian  general,  born  in  1631,  served  with  distinction 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary  in  1691.  Died  in  1704. 

Bargagli,  baR-gil'yee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  dramatic  writer,  brother  of  Scipione,  noticed  below, 
was  the  author  of  “  La  Fellegrina,”  a  comedy,  and  a  work 
entitled  “  Dialogo  dei  Giuochi,”  an  explanation  of  the 
social  games  of  Italy.  Died  in  1586. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bargagli,  (Scipione,)  a  distinguished  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Sienna,  published  a  series  of  historical  sketches 
and  tales  entitled  “ Trattenimenti,”  (“Entertainments,”) 
and  a  treatise  “  On  Devices,”  (“  Dell’  Imprese,”)  explain¬ 
ing  the  origin  and  signification  of  devices  in  the  age 
of  chivalry.  He  was  created  a  count  palatine  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Barged^,  btRzh'di',  (Nicolas  or  Nicolle,)  a  French 
litterateur  and  poet,  born  at  Vezelay  about  1550. 

Bargeo  or  Bargaeus.  See  Angelio. 

Barges,  btR'zhSs',  (Antoine,)  a  musician,  apparently 
of  French  extraction,  was  chapel- master  at  the  Casa 
Grande  at  Venice  about  1530. 

Barges,  (Jean  Joseph  L£andre,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Auriol  in  1810,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1842  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  faculty  of 
theology  in  Paris.  He  published  treatises  on  the  church 
history  and  antiquities  of  Africa  and  the  city  of  Tlemcen, 
and  “  On  the  Temple  of  Baal  at  Marseilles.” 

Bargeton,  b£Rzh't6N',  (Daniel,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  at  Uzes  about  1678,  was  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  letters  advocating  taxation  of  the  clergy.  Died  in  1757. 

Bargiel,  baR-gel',  (Woldemar,)  a  German  musician, 
teacher,  and  composer,  born  at  Berlin,  October  3,  1828. 
He  has  published  various  orchestral  and  chamber  works, 
piano-forte  pieces,  etc.  Since  1874  he  has  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music  at  Berlin. 

Barginet,  btR'zhe'n^',  (Alexandre  Pierre,)  a 
French  political  writer  and  novelist,  born  at  Grenoble 
in  1798.  Died  in  1843. 

Bar'grave,  (Isaac,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1586, 
became  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Died  in  1642. 

Bar'ham,  (Henry,)  an  English  naturalist  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  resided  many  years  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  entitled  “  Hortus 
Americanus.” 

Barham,  (Richard  Harris,)  an  English  divine  and 
humorous  writer,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1788.  lie  stu¬ 
died  at  Oxford,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  rector 
of  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Faith  in  London.  His 
“  Ingoldsby  Legends,”  a  series  of  tales  in  verse,  appeared 
in  “Bentley’s  Miscellany”  in  1837,  and  were  received 
with  great  favour.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  Gorton’s  “  Biographical  Dictionary,”  and 
wrote  for  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  a  story  of  college.life, 
entitled  “  My  Cousin  Nicholas.”  Barham  was  a  friend 
of  Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  and  other  celebrated 
wits  of  the  time.  For  a  severe  but  not  unjust  criticism 
on  the  “  Ingoldsby  Legends,”  see  the  “  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age,”  (London,  1844.)  Died  in  1845.  In  i87°  appeared 
his  “Life  and  Letters,”  and  in  1880  the  “Ingoldsby 
Lyrics,”  both  edited  by  his  son. 

Barhebraeus.  See  Aboolfaraj,  (Gregorius.) 

Baricelli,  b§.-re-chel'lee,  or  Baricello,  bfi-re-chel'lo, 
(Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  San  Marco 
about  1580. 

Barile,  M-ree'l&,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
skilful  sculptor  in  wood,  born  about  1520.  He  was  the 
master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

.Barile,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
flourished  between  1700  and  1725. 

Barili,  bS-ree'lee,  (Antonio  di  Nert,)  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  worked  at  Sienna  from  1485  till 
15H. 


Barilli,  M-rM'lee,  (Ludovico,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
vocalist,  born  at  Mddena  about  1767,  was  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 

Barillon,  bt're'ydN',  a  French  diplomatist,  was  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  court  of  London  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  England  by  William  of 
Orange  about  the  end  of  1688.  “  His  political  career,” 

according  to  Macaulay,  “had  brought  great  calamities 
both  on  the  house  of  .Stuart  and  on  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon.”  (“  History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap,  xii.) 

Barillon,  (Jean,)  called  also  Jehan  Bourdel,  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Issoire,  wrote  a  “  Plistory  of 
the  First  Six  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.,”  (unpub¬ 
lished.)  Died  in  1553. 

Barillon,  de,  deh  bi're'ydN',  (Henri,)  Bishop  of 
Lugon,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1639;  died  in  1699. 

Baring,  (Alexander.)  See  Ashburton,  Lord. 

Baring,  bi'ring,  (Daniel  Eberhard,)  a  German 
scholar,  born  near  Hildesheim  in  1690,  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  diplomacy,  entitled  “Clavis  Diplomatica.” 
Died  in  1753. 

Baring,  (Everard,)  a  German  scholar  and  teacher, 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1608,  taught  at  Hanover.  Died  in  1659. 

Ba'ring,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  financier  and 
capitalist,  born  at  or  near  Exeter  in  1740,  was  the  father 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  founder  of  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Baring  &  Company,  London.  Died  in  1810. 

Baring,  (Sir  Francis  Thornhill,)  Lord  North¬ 
brook,  a  statesman,  born  in  1796,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  Pie  was  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  from  1830  to  1834,  joint  secretary  to 
the  treasury  from  1835  to  J839»  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  from  1839  to  1841.  In  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
John  Russell  he  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1849-52. 
Died  September  6,  1866. 

Baring,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  financier,  brother  of 
Sir  Francis  T.  Baring,  was  born  in  1800.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  in  1844 
for  Huntingdon.  He  was  for  a  time  the  principal  man¬ 
ager  of  the  banking-house  of  Baring  &  Co.  Died  in  1873. 

Baring,  (Sir  Thomas,)  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  born 
in  1772,  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1830  to  1832 
He  was  a  patron  of  art,  and  the  owner  of  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures.  Died  April  3,  1848. 

Baring-Gould,  (Sabine,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Exeter,  January  28,  1834.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  orders  in  the  church 
in  1865,  and  became  in  1871  rector  of  East  Mersea,  in 
Essex,  He  is  the  author  of  many  curious  works,  among 
them  “The  Paths  of  the  Just,”  (1854,)  “Iceland,  its 
Scenes  and  Sagas,”  (1861,)  “Book  of  Werew'olves,” 
(1865,)  “Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1866,) 
“The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief,”  (2 
vols.,  1870,)  “  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels,”  “  Lives  of  the 
Saints,”  (15  vols.,  1872-77,)  “Village  Sermons,”  (1875- 
84,)  “The  Vicar  of  Morvvenstow,”  (1876,)  “Germany, 
Past  and  Present,”  (1879,)  and  several  tales  and  novels. 

Barisani,  b&-re-zil'nee,  (Joseph,)  a  German  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  1756;  died  in  1787. 

Barisano,  b£-re-s3.'no,  (Francesco  Domenico,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Alba 
about  1650. 

Barison,  M're-sAn',  or  Bar'riso,  the  heir  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia,  was  made  king  of  that  country  in  1154 
by  the  assistance  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  to  whom  he 
offered  a  tribute  of  four  thousand  silver  marks.  Pie  was 
subsequently  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  as  a 
hostage  for  the  money  they  had  advanced  for  the  tribute. 

See  Carl  Andreas  Bel,  “Dissertatio  de  Barrisone,”  1766. 

Barisoni,  bH-re-so'nee,  (Albertino,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1587,  became  professor  of  the 
Pandects  at  Padua  in  1631,  and  Bishop  of  Ceneda  in 
1653.  Died  in  1667. 

Baritu,  M're-too,  (George,)  a  distinguished  Walla- 
chian  scholar  and  journalist,  born  in  Transylvania  in  1812, 
published  in  1853  a  “ German-Roumanian  Dictionary.” 

Barjaud,  bfR'zhS',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  lit¬ 
terateur  and  soldier,  born  at  Montlu5on  in  1785*  He 
served  under  Napoleon  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  13, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  ofLeipsic,  (1813.) 
He  was  the  author  of  “  National  Odes”  and  other  works. 
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Bar'kah  Kh&n  I.,  called  also  Barbacan,  a  iamous 
Kharizmian  chief,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Nejm-ed-Deen,  Aiyoobite  Sultan  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusa¬ 
lem  from  the  Christians  in  1244  and  slaughtered  all  the 
inhabitants  who  had  not  escaped.  A  quarrel  breaking 
out  soon  after  between  the  Sultan  and  Barkah  Khan,  the 
latter  was  slain  in  battle  in  1246. 

Barkah  Khan,  sometimes  called  Bor'ga,  second 
Mogul  ruler  of  Kapchak,  succeeded  his  brother  Batoo 
(Batu)  in  1255,  and  waged  war  against  the  Russians  and 
Persians.  He  founded  the  city  of  Serai,  on  the  Volga, 
and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  Died  about  1265. 

Bar'ker,  (Andrew,)  an  English  merchant  of  Bristol, 
in  1576  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  at  his 
own  expense,  in  order  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  the  Spaniards  at  Teneriffe. 

Barker,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  landscape-painter 
of  superior  merit,  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Barker,  the 
inventor  of  the  panorama.  Died  in  1838. 

Barker,  (Charles  Spackman,)  a  celebrated  English 
organ-builder,  and  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  lever  and 
electric  action  in  organ-playing,  was  born  at  Bath,  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1806.  He  perfected  his  inventions  about  1832, 
and  went  to  France,  where  their  merits  were  recognized 
by  Cavaille  Col,  then  employed  in  building  a  large  organ 
for  the  church  of  Saint-Denis,  in  Paris.  Died  at  Maid¬ 
stone  November  26,  1879. 

Barker,  (David,)  an  American  poet,  born  in  Exeter, 
Maine,  in  1816 ;  died  in  1874.  A  posthumous  collection 
of  his  poems,  edited  by  his  brother,  appeared  in  1876. 

Barker,  (Edmund  Henry,)  an  English  classical 
scholar,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1788.  He  published  a 
“Greek  and  English  Lexicon,”  (1831,)  “Classical  Recre¬ 
ations,”  and  “  Parriana,”  a  cqllection  of  criticisms  and 
anecdotes  relating  to  his  friend  Dr.  Parr.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  “Classical  Journal,”  and  edited 
several  Latin  classics,  and  the  “  Thesaurus  Graecae  Lin¬ 
guae”  of  Henri  Estienne,  (Stephanus.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  May,  1839. 

Barker,  (Fordyce,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  at  Wilton,  Maine,  March  2,  1818.  He  was  in  part 
educated  in  Boston  and  in  Paris,  having  studied  first  at 
Bowdoin  College.  He  was  professor  of  midwifery  in 
the  medical  school  connected  with  Bowdoin  College, 
(1845-49,)  also  in  the  New  York  Medical  College  from 
1850  to  1857.  In  i860  he  took  a  similar  professorship 
in  the  Bellevue  Plospital  Medical  College.  He  published  ' 
many  professional  and  other  papers.  Died  May  30,  1891. 

Barker,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  of  Birmingham,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  liberal  support  of 
benevolent  enterprises.  Died  in  1845,  aged  about  seventy. 

Barker,  (George  Frederic,)  a  physicist  and  chemist, 
was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  July  14,  1835. 
Early  in  life  he  was  employed  in  a  manufactory  of  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments.  He  studied  in  the  scientific  school 
of  Yale  College,  (1856-58,)  and  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Al¬ 
bany  in  1863.  He  was  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry 
in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University  from 
1858  to  1861,  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  in  1861,  and  acted  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Albany  in 
1862-63.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1867  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  and  toxicol¬ 
ogy  in  the  medical  department  of  Yale  College.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  text-book  on  Chemistry,  and  of  many  scientific  papers. 
In  1881  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the  legion  of 
honour. 

Barker,  (James  Nelson,)  an  American  dramatic 
writer,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  He  produced  two 
comedies,  “  Tears  and  Smiles,”  (1807,)  and  “  How  to  Try 
a  Lover,”  (1817,)  and  a  tragedy,  “Superstition,”  (1823.)  | 
Died  in  1858. 

Barker,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  who  wrote  an 
“  Essay  on  the  Conformity  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Diseases.”  Died  in  1 748. 

Barker, (John,)  an  English  diplomatist,  born  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  became  in  1826  British  consul  to  Alexandria,  and 
subsequently  consul-general  in  Egypt  Died  in  1850. 


Barker,  (Lady  Mary  Ann,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  which  her  father,  the  Hon. 
W.  G.  Stewart,  was  island  secretary.  At  two  years  of 
age  she  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  in  1850 
returned  to  Jamaica.  In  1852  she  married  Captain  G.  R. 
Barker,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was  afterwards  made 
K.C.B.  for  services  in  the  field.  He  died  in  i860,  and 
in  1865  Lady  Barker  married  Mr.  Frederick  Napier 
Broome,  whom  she  accompanied  to  New  Zealand.  Her 
experiences  there  were  incorporated  in  a  book  entitled 
“Station-Life  in  New  Zealand,”  (1869,)  the  success  of 
which  encouraged  her  to  further  literary  work.  Among 
her  works  are  “  Stories  About,”  “  A  Christmas-Cake  in 
Four  Quarters,”  “Spring  Comedies,”  etc. 

Barker,  (Matthew  Henry,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  about  1790.  His  novels  are  mostly  sketches  of 
sea-life,  and  first  appeared  in  the  “  Literary  Gazette,” 
“  Bentley’s  Miscellany,”  and  other  journals,  under  the 
name  of  “The  Old  Sailor,”  and  other  pseudonyms. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  these  are  “  The  Greenwich 
Pensioners,”  “Tough  Yarns,”  and  “Hamilton  King.” 
In  1828  Barker  became  editor  of  the  “  Nottingham  Mer¬ 
cury.”  Died  in  1846. 

Bar'ker,  (Robert,)  a  distinguished  artist,  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  panorama,  born  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Ireland,  in  1739.  He  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1788  a 
panoramic  view  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  London  in  Leicester  Square.  Among  his  most 
admired  pieces  are  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Died  in  1806. 

Barker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  painter  of  landscapes 
and  rural  subjects,  born  in  Monmouthshire  in  1769. 
Among  his  master-pieces  is  the  “  Woodman  and  the 
Gypsy.”  Died  in  1847. 

Barker,  (Thomas  Jones,)  an  English  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1815.  In  1835  he 
went  to  Paris  and  became  a  pupil  of  Horace  Vernet. 
He  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  where  he  gained  three 
medals,  and  painted  several  historical  pictures  for  Louis 
Philippe.  In  England  he  became  noted  as  a  portrait- 
painter  and  a  painter  of  military  subjects.  Died  March 
27,  1882. 

Barker,  (Wharton,)  banker  and  editor,  born  at 
Philadelphia,  May  1,  1846.  He  engaged  in  the  banking 
business,  and  was  made  the  financial  agent  of  Russia 
in  the  United  States  in  1878.  He  founded  the  “  Penn 
Monthly”  in  1869,  and  merged  it  in  the  “American” 
in  1880.  He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of  free  silver, 
and  was  chosen  in  1898  by  the  Anti-fusion  Populists 
as  their  candidate  for  President  in  the  1900  election. 

Barkey,  baR'kl,  (Nicolaus,)  a  German  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  at  Bremen  in  1709.  He  published  the 
“  Museum  of  the  Hague,”  (“  Museum  Haganum,”) 
“Bibliotheca  Bremensis  Nova,”  (1760,)  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works.  Died  in  1788. 

Barkham.  See  Barcham,  (John.) 

Barkhausen,  baRk'how'zen,  (Heinrich  Ludwig 
Willibald,)  a  German  writer  on  political  economy,  born 
in  1742,  was  the  author  of  “Letters  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Corn  Trade,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Barkiarokh  or  Barkyaroc,  bark'yi-rok',  fourth 
Persian  prince  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty,  succeeded  his 
father  Malik-Shah  in  1092.  He  died  in  1 104. 

Bark'ljf,  (Sir  Henry,)  born  in  London  in  1815,  was 
governor  of  various  colonies,  from  1848  to  1876. 

Bar'kok',  first  Sultan  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes, 
or  Borgites,  possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of  Egypt  in 
1390,  after  overthrowing  the  Baharite  or  Tartar  dynasty. 
He  was  a  promoter  of  learning,  and  founded  a  college 
at  Cairo.  Died  in  1398. 

Barkow,  baR'ko,  (Hans  Karl  Leopold,)  a  German 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  born  in  the  isle  of  Rugen 
about  1798,  published  “  Monstra  animalium  duplicia  per 
anatomen  indagata,”  (1830-36.) 

Barks'dale,  (Clement,)  an  English  divine  and  writer 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1609,  was  the  author  of  a  “  Life 
of  Grotius,”  and  a  collection  of  poems.  Died  in  1687. 

Barks'dale,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1821.  He  removed  to  Mississippi 
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studied  law,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  about  1853. 
He  was  a  violent  partisan  of  slavery  and  disunion.  He 
was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863. 

Bar'la-am,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil,  whose 
original  name  was  Bernard,  born  at  Seminara,  in  Ca¬ 
labria,  about  1290.  He  resided  several  years  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Greek 
language,  and,  after  his  return,  was  appointed  in  1342 
Bishop  ofGerace,inthe  kingdom  of  Naples.  Died  in  1348. 

Barland.  See  Baarland. 

Barlaeus.  See  Baerle,  (Caspar  van.) 

Barles,  bfRl,  (Louis,)  a  French  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  translated  several  medical  works 
from  the  Dutch  of  De  Graaf. 

Barlesio,  baR-la'ze-o,  written  also  Barlezio,  [Lat. 
Barle'tius,]  (Marino,)  a  historian,  born  at  Scutari,  in 
Albania,  wrote,  among  other  works  in  Latin,  “The  Life 
and  Actions  of  Scanderbeg,”  (1506,)  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

Barletta,  baR-let'tS,  (Gabriello,)  a  popular  Italian 
preacher,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lived  about 
1450-80.  His  sermons  have  been  often  reprinted. 

Barlotta,  baR-lot't£,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Sicilian  poet  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Trapani  in  1654. 

Bar'low,  (Francis,)  a  distinguished  English  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  Lincolnshire  about  1625.  His 
representations  of  landscapes,  birds,  and  fishes  are  par¬ 
ticularly  admired.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  illus¬ 
trations  for  an  edition  of  Aisop’s  “  Fables,”  which  he  also 
etched,  and  a  “Book  of  Birds,”  engraved  by  Faithorne. 

Bar'low,  (Francis  Channing,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York*  in  1834.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  followed  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  April,  1861,  became 
a  colonel  about  May,  1862,  and  served  with  distinction 
at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  and  Antietam,  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  about 
September,  1862.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court-House, 
May,  1864;  also  in  an  assault  on  Petersburg  in  June. 
In  November,  1865,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
by  the  Republicans  of  New  York.  Died  Jan.  11,  1896. 

Barlow,  (George,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  London, 
June  19,  1847,  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  His  books  include  “  Poems  and  Son¬ 
nets,”  (3  vols.,  1871,)  “A  Life’s  Love,”  (1873,)  “Under 
the  Dawn,”  (1874.) 

Barlow,  (Jane,)  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Barlow, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  author  of  “  Irish 
Idylls,”  (1892,)  “  Bogland  Studies,”  “Kerrigan’s 
Quality,”  “  The  Mockers  of  the  Shallow  Waters,”  etc. 

Barlow,  (Joel,)  an  American  poet  and  patriot,  born 
at  Reading,  Connecticut,  in  1755,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1778.  He  studied  theology,  was  licensed  as 
a  Congregational  minister,  and  joined  the  army  as  a 
chaplain.  When  the  army  was  disbanded,  in  1783,  he 
settled  at  Hartford,  began  to  study  law,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1785.  Before  this  date  he  had  married 
a  sister  of  Abraham  Baldwin.  In  1787  he  published 
“The  Vision  of  Columbus,”  a  poem,  which  obtained 
great  popularity.  He  visited  Europe  in  1788,  became  a 
resident  of  Paris  about  1792,  and  wrote  several  works  to 
promote  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  During 
his  residence  in  France  he  wrote  a  humorous  poem  on 
“  Hasty  Pudding,”  which  was  much  admired. 

Having  enriched  himself  by  commercial  speculations 
in  France,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1805,  and 
settled  on  the  Potomac  near  Washington.  In  1808  he 
published  his  most  elaborate  work,  “  The  Columbiad,” 
an  epic  poem,  which  proved,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  critics,  a  complete  failure.  He  was  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  to  France  in  1  Si  1,  and  was  invited  by  the  French 
minister  in  the  autumn  of  1812  to  a  conference  with  Na¬ 
poleon  at  Wilna,  but  before  he  arrived  at  that  place  he 
died,  near  Cracow,  in  December,  1812.  “  As  an  author,” 
says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “  he  belonged  to  the  first  class  of 
his  time  in  America ;  and  for  his  ardent  patriotism,  his 
public  services,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  he  deserves  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  men  of  our  golden  age.” 
(“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.”! 


Barlow,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  watchmaker,  who 
invented  a  repeater  clock  about  1676. 

Barlow,  (Peter,)  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished  English 
mathematician,  born  at  Norwich  in  1776.  He  became 
in  1806  one  of  the  mathematical  masters  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Woolwich.  He  was  afterwards  a  professor 
in  that  academy  many  years,  and  resigned  the  chair  in 
1847.  He  published  an  “Elementary  Investigation  of 
the  Theory  of  Numbers,”  (1811,)  and  a  “Mathematical 
and  Philosophical  Dictionary,”  (1814.)  His  “Essay  on 
Magnetic  Attractions”  (1820)  was  highly  prized.  For  Iris 
researches  on  magnetism  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
in  1825.  Among  his  valuable  discoveries  is  a  method 
of  compensating  or  rectifying  errors  in  the  compass 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  iron  in  ships.  Died  in  1862. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Barlow,  (Peter  William,)  an  English  railway  en¬ 
gineer,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Woolwich, 
February  1,  1809.  He  built  the  Lambeth  Bridge  across 
the  Thames,  (1861,)  and  executed  in  1869  a  tunnel,  on  a 
new  principle,  under  the  Thames. 

Barlow,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  theologian, 
born  in  Westmoreland  in  1607,  became  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  1675.  He  was  the  author  of  “  The  Case  of  To¬ 
leration  in  Matters  of  Religion,”  and  several  works  on 
civil  and  canon  law.  Died  in  1691. 

See  Wood,  “Athena*  Oxonienses.” 

Barlow  or  Bar'lowe,  (William,)  born  in  Essex 
county,  England,  became  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1559. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Cosmography,”  and  several 
controversial  treatises.  Died  in  1568. 

Barlow  or  Barlowe,  (William,)  an  English  di¬ 
vine  and  mathematician,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Pembrokeshire,  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury 
in  1614.  He  was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  wrote 
on  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  and  he  made  important 
improvements  in  the  mariner’s  compass.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “The  Navigator’s  Supply,”  (1597.) 
Died  in  1625. 

Barmann  or  Baermann,  baiR'm&n,  (George  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  mathematician  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wittemberg. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Euclid,  and  translated 
Lucian’s  “Master  of  Eloquence”  into  German.  Died 
In  1769. 

Barmann  or  Baermann,  (Georg  Nikolaus,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur ,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1 785,  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  romances,  tales,  and  dramas.  He  also 
made  translations  from  the  English,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  among  which  are  several  dramas  of  Calderon 
and  Gozzi,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works.  Died  in  1850. 

Barmecides,  bar'me-sidz,  (singular  Bar'me-gide,) 
or  Bar'ma-§Ides,  [Fr.  Barmecides,  btR'mYsfed';  Ger. 
Barmecid’en,  baR-m&t-see'den ;  Lat.  Barma<j'ida2,] 
written  also  Barmekides,  a  celebrated  Persian  family, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Barmak  or  Barmek.  His 
son  Khaled-ben-Barmek  was  first  minister  of  Al-Mah- 
dee,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  his  son  the 
famous  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Yahya,  son  of  Khaled,  be¬ 
came  vizier  to  Haroun,  and  by  his  eminent  services  contri¬ 
buted  in  a  great  degree  to  the  glory  of  his  sovereign’s  reign. 
Yahya’s  three  sons,  namely,  Yahya,  Jaafar,  and  Fadhl, 
after  enjoying  for  a  long  time  the  favours  and  friendship 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  at  length  incurred  his  displeasure, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  together  with  nearly 
all  their  family,  about  802  a.d.  The  virtues  and  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Barmecides  have  been  a  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  with  Arabian  poets  and  historians. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bar'na-bas,  [Gr.  B apvafiag  ;  Fr.  BarnabE,  btR'nit- 
b&',]  Saint,  one  of  the  early  Christian  apostles,  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  was  originally  named 
Joseph.  He  accompanied  Saint  Paul  on  a  religious 
mission  to  Antioch,  and  afterwards  visited  Cyprus  with 
Mark.  According  to  tradition,  Barnabas  founded  the 
church  in  Milan,  of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  The 
writings  attributed  to  him  (a  “  Gospel”  and  an  “  Epistle,” 
the  latter  of  some  importance)  are  generally  regarded 
as  apocryphal.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are 
unknown. 
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Bar'nard,  (Daniel  Dewey,)  LL.D.,  United  States 
minister  to  Prussia,  born  at  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1797.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1839,  1841,  and  1843.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  Prussia  in  1850.  For  several 
years  he  edited  a  journal  of  education  in  New  York. 
Died  April  24,  1861. 

Bar'nard,  (Lady  Anne,)  a  Scottish  poetess,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Lindsay,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1750, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres.  She  wrote 
the  ballad  of  “  Auld  Robin  Gray.”  Died  in  1825. 

Bar'nard,  (Charles,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1835.  He  became  a  florist, 
and  later  a  journalist.  Among  his  works  are  “  My  Ten- 
Rod  Farm,”  “  Farming  by  Inches,”  “  A  Simple  Flower- 
Garden,”  “The  Strawberry-Garden,”  and  various  musical 
stories,  including  “  The  Soprano,”  etc.  He  also  wrote 
“The  Tone-Masters,”  (3  vols.,)  and  other  works. 

Barnard,  (Edward  Everett,)  astronomer,  was 
born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  December  16,  1857, 
graduated  at  Vanderbilt  University  1887,  was  astrono¬ 
mer  at  the  Lick  Observatory  1887-95,  and  has  since 
been  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  astronomer  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  In 
1892  he  discovered  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter.  He 
has  made  other  discoveries  of  importance  and  done 
much  work  in  celestial  photography.  He  has  received 
gold  medals  from  various  European  societies. 

Barnard,  (Frederick  A.  P.,  LL.D.,)  an  American 
teacher  and  educational  writer,  born  in  Sheffield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1809.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
etc-  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  (1838  to  1854,)  and 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Mississippi,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in 
1856.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  in  New  York,  and  in  1867  was  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  published  “  Letters 
on  College  Government,”  “  History  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,”  “  Report  on  Machinery  and  Industrial 
Art,”  “Recent  Progress  of  Science,”  and  “The  Metric 
System.”  Died  April  27,  1889. 

Barnard,  (George  Grey,)  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  May  24,  1863.  His  works 
include  “Two  Natures,”  (in  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,)  “The  God  Pan,”  (in  Central  Park,) 
“  Brotherly  Love,”  etc. 

Barnard,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  American  writer  on 
education,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  January, 
181 1.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830,  and  studied 
law.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  to 
which  he  was  elected  about  1837,  he  rendered  important 
services  by  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  public 
schools.  He  became  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut,  and  in  this  capacity  wrote  a  number 
of  able  reports  on  public  schools.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “School  Architecture,”  “Normal 
Schools  in  the  United  States,”  “  Hints  and  Methods  for 
the  Use  of  Teachers,”  “  National  Education  in  Europe,” 
“  American  Teachers  and  Educators,”  and  “  Benefactors 
of  Education.”  In  1856  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  (but  soon  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health,)  was  president  in  1865-67  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  in  1868-70  was  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Died  in  1900. 

Barnard,  (Rev.  John,)  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  published  in  1641  the  first 
English  collection  of  cathedral  music,  under  the  title  of 
“The  First  Book  of  Selected  Church  Musick.” 

Barnard,  (John,)  an  American  divine,  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1681.  Pie  was  minister  of  Marblehead  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  published  numerous  sermons.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  sagacity  in  temporal  affairs. 
Died  in  1770. 

Barnard,  (John  G.,)  an  able  American  general  and 
engineer,  born  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1815. 
Pie  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833,  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  employed 
many  years  on  the  defences  of  the  coast.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1838,  and  served  as  engineer  in  the  Mexican 


war,  1846-47.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  planned  and  su¬ 
perintended  the  fortifications  of  Washington.  Pic  was 
appointed  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
about  July  2,  1861,  and  served  at  the  battles  of  Gaines’ 
Mill,  June  27,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  He  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  on  the  staff  of 
General  Grant,  from  June  5,  1864,  to  April  9,  1865.  In 
December,  1865,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
engineers.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  many 
boards  and  commissions.  Pie  published  a  number  of 
scientific  and  military  works.  Died  May  14,  1882. 

Barnar'do,  (Thomas  John,)  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1845.  While  studying  at  London 
Hospital  in  1866  he  became  interested  in  the  condition 
of  homeless  children  in  the  streets,  established  a 
“  Home”  for  them  in  1867,  and  has  since  founded  and 
directed  institutions  in  which  thirty-six  thousand  or¬ 
phan  waifs  have  been  rescued  and  trained  for  useful 
careers.  He  founded  the  Young  Helpers’  League 
in  1891.  He  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  deserted  children.  Died  Sept.  19,  1905. 

Barnaud,  bitR'no',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  writer  on 
alchemy  and  philosophy,  born  at  Crest,  in  Dauphiny. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  “  The  Mirror  of  the 
French,”  (1582,)  a  political  treatise. 

Barnave,btR/nfv',(  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie,) 
a  French  revolutionist  and  orator,  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1761.  He  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate  in  his 
youth,  and  was  elected  to  the  States-General  in  1789. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  called  “  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,”  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  and  for  a  short  time  had  much  influence  in  the 
Assembly.  Pie  was  the  adversary  of  Mirabeau  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  king’s  power  to  make 
war  and  peace.  In  1 79 1  he  and  two  others  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  attend  the  king  in  his  compulsory  return 
from  Varennes  to  Paris.  His  sympathy  was  excited  for 
the  royal  captives,  and  he  then  became  a  defender  of  the 
throne  with  the  constitution.  His  political  career  ended 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  September,  1791, 
and  he  was  executed  in  November,  1793.  He  left  several 
political  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  Reflexions 
politiques.” 

Barn'by,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  York,  August  12,  1838.  He  com¬ 
posed  a  motet,  “  King  all  Glorious,”  an  oratorio,  “  Re- 
bekah,”  and  many  hundreds  of  services,  anthems,  part- 
songs,  trios,  hymn-tunes,  etc.  He  succeeded  Gounod 
as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Albert  flail  Choral  Society. 
Died  in  1896. 

Barnes,  barnz,  (Albert,)  an  eminent  American  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Rome,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1798. 
He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  July,  1820,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach 
in  1823,  he  was  soon  after  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  In  1830  ha 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  controversy  which  led 
to  a  division  of  the  church  into  the  Old  and  New  Schools 
he  took  an  important  part,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  representative  of  the  New- 
School  doctrines.  As  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Barnes  had  deservedly  a  high  reputation.  In  his 
scriptural  notes  he  combines  extensive  learning  with 
great  simplicity  and  clearness  of  exposition.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  circulation  of  his  “  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,”  (11  vols.,)  had  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  reached  above  a  million  volumes.  Among 
his  numerous  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  “  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery,”  “The 
Church  and  Slavery,”  (1857,)  and  “The  Atonement 
in  its  relations  to  Law  and  Moral  Government,” 
(1859.)  Died  in  December,  1870. 

Mr.  Barnes  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  slavery  at  a  time  when  such  a  course  was  as 
unpopular  as  it  was  unusual  among  the  clergy  of  the 
United  States. 
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Barnes,  barnz,  (Barnaby,)  an  English  poet,  born 
about  1569.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “Divine  Century 
of  Spiritual  Sonnets,”  and  a  tragedy  entitled  “The 
Devil’s  Charter.”  He  also  translated  Cicero’s  “  De 
Officiis.” 

Barnes,  (Daniel  H.,)  a  Baptist  minister  and  distin¬ 
guished  American  conchologist,  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  teachers  of  the  New  York  High  School.  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  “  Silliman’s  Journal”  a  number  of  articles  on 
conchology,  etc.  Died  in  1828. 

Barnes,  (John,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian,  who 
condemned  in  his  writings  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  was  imprisoned  nearly  thirty  years 
in  the  Inquisition,  where  he  died.  His  principal  works 
are  “  Catholico-Romanus  Pacificus,”  (1680,)  and  an 
4t  Essay  against  Equivocations.” 

Barnes,  (Joshua,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1654,  published  editions  of  Euripides,  Homer, 
and  Anacreon.  He  also  wrote  a  “  History  of  Edward 
the  Third,”  and  a  number  of  poems.  Died  in  1712. 

Barnes,  written  also  Berners,  (Juliana,)  born  in 
Essex,  was  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Sopewell,  near 
Saint  Alban’s.  She  wrote  a  treatise  on  hunting,  hawk¬ 
ing,  etc.,  known  as  the  “  Book  of  Saint  Alban’s,”  (i486.) 

See  Lingard,  “  History  of  England.” 

Barnes,  (Robert,)  an  English  Protestant  theologian 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  his  chaplains.  He  afterwards  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  king,  and  was  burnt  at  the  stake  by  his 
order,  (1540.)  He  wrote  “Lives  of  the  Popes  from 
Saint  Peter  to  Alexander  II.,”  (1536,)  with  a  preface  by 
Luther. 

Barnes,  (Thomas,)  an  able  English  editor,  born  about 
1786.  He  was  chief  editor  of  the  London  “Times”  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  cf  the 
same.  Died  in  1841. 

Barnes,  (William,)  an  English  philologist,  clergy¬ 
man,  and  poet,  born  in  Dorsetshire,  February  22,  1800. 
He  published  various  works.  Died  October  7,  1886. 

Bar'nett,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Bedford  in  1802.  He  composed  popular  songs, 
masses,  and  a  successful  English  opera,  entitled  “The 
Mountain  Sylph.”  Died  April  17,  1890. 

Barnett,  (John  Francis,)  an  English  musical 
composer,  born  in  1837.  He  produced  cantatas  and 
oratorios,  including  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  “  Para¬ 
dise  and  the  Peri,”  “The  Building  of  the  Ship,”  etc. 

Barnett,  (Morris,)  an  English  actor  who  successfully 
adapted  the  French  drama  “Monsieur  Jacques,”  and 
others,  to  the  English  and  American  stage.  Died  in  1856. 

Barneveldt,  baR'neh-v£lt,  (Johan  van  Olden — vfn 
old'en,)  an  eminent  and  liberal  Dutch  statesman,  born 
at  Amersfoort  in  1549.  He  began  to  practise  law  at  the 
Hague  about  1570,  soon  after  which  he  served  in  the 
army  against  the  Spaniards,  and  was  chosen  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam  in  1576.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  depu¬ 
tation  which,  in  1585,  after  the  death  of  William  of 
Orange,  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  prov¬ 
inces  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  return  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advocate -general  or  grand  pensionary  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  successfully  opposed  the  designs  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  command  of  the  army.  He 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  state,  and  became  the 
chief  of  the  republican  party,  the  opponents  of  which 
followed  Maurice  of  Nassau.  In  his  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  court,  which,  despairing  of  the  conquest  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  had  made  pacific  overtures,  he 
was  impeded  by  Maurice  and  his  partisans,  who  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  a  traitor ;  but  he  extorted  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  in 
April,  1609,  concluded  a  truce  for  twelve  years.  Before 
and  after  this  event  he  was  grand  pensionary,  the  high¬ 
est  civil  officer  of  the  state. 

The  fierceness  of  faction  was  increased  by  fanaticism. 
A  bitter  contention  had  lately  risen  in  Holland  be¬ 
tween  the  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  (rigid  Calvinists.) 
Barneveldt  having  identified  himself  with  the  former, 
Prince  Maurice  took  sides  with  the  Gomarists.  (See  Ar 
minius  and  Grotius.)  The  army,  the  ignorant  multi¬ 
tude,  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  adhered  to  Maurice, 
who  procured  the  convocation  of  a  national  synod  to 


agree  upon  a  standard  of  compulsory  conformity.  This 
measure  Barneveldt  opposed,  because  he  favoured  uni¬ 
versal  toleration.  The  Synod  met  at  Dort  in  1618,  and 
condemned  the  Arminians.  Barneveldt  was  arrested 
the  same  year,  convicted  on  imaginary  charges,  and  be¬ 
headed  in  May,  1619. 

See  Motley,  “  History  of  the  United  Netherlands;”  and  “  Life 
of  John  of  Barneveldt.” 

Bar'ney,  (Joshua,)  an  American  commodore,  born 
in  Baltimore  in  1759.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1775 
or  1776,  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1777  and  again 
in  1781.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  Hyder  Ali, 
he  captured  the  General  Monk  in  1782.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  France  with  despatches.  He 
received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  French  service 
in  1795,  but  resigned  it  in  1800.  He  commanded  a  flotilla 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1813,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg  in  August,  1814.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Mary  Barney,  “Memoir  of  Commodore  J.  Barney,”  1832. 

Barn'field,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet,  born  about 
1574,  was  the  author  of  “Cynthia,”  (1595,)  and  several 
other  poems.  Died  after  1605. 

Barni,  btR'ne',  (Jules,)  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
at  Lille  in  1818.  He  has  published  French  versions  of 
the  works  of  Kant,  with  critical  remarks.  Died  in  1878. 

Barnstorf,  baRn'stoRf,  (Bernard,)  a  German  phvsi- 
cian  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Rostock  in  1625 ;  died 
in  1704. 

Barnstorf,  (Eberhard,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Rostock  in  1672,  became  professor  of  mathematics  and 
medicine  at  Halle.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1712. 

Bar'num,  (Phineas  T.,)  a  famous  American  speca 
lator,  born  at  Bethel,  Connecticut,  in  1810.  In  1841  he 
established  in  New  York  City  a  museum,  which,  through 
its  real  and  pretended  wonders,  soon  acquired  great 
celebrity.  Died  April  7,  1891.  For  further  particulars 
of  his  history,  see  his  “  Life,”  written  by  himself,  (1855.) 

Baro,  bt'ro',  (Balthasar,)  a  French  poet  and  jurist, 
born  at  Valence  in  1600,  was  the  author  of  an  “Ode  on 
the  Death  of  Marshal  Schomberg,”  and  several  dramatic 
poems.  Died  in  1650. 

Barocci,  bi-rot'chee,  [Fr.  Baroche,  bS'rosh',]  or 
Baroccio,  M-rot'cho,  (Fiori  Federic.o  d’Urbina— 
dooR-bee'no,)  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  born  at  Ur- 
bino  in  1528.  He  studied  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
Titian,  but  formed  his  style  chiefly  upon  the  model  of 
Correggio.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  “Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  at  Perugia,  a  “  Holy  Family,”  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  and  “Saint  Francis  in  Ecstasy  at 
the  Appearance  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,”  which  he 
was  seven  years  in  completing.  Barocci  possessed  great 
merit  as  a  colorist,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  chiaro¬ 
scuro.  He  also  engraved  several  of  his  pictures  in  supe¬ 
rior  style.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Bellori,  “Vite  dei  Pittori,”  etc. 

Baroccio,  M-rot'cho,  or  Barocci,  (Ambrogio,)  a 
Milanese  painter  and  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  an  ancestor  of  F.  Federigo  d’Urbino,  noticed  above. 

Baroccio  or  Barozzio.  See  Vignola. 

Baroche,  the  French  of  Barocci,  which  see. 

Baroche,  bt'rosh',  (Pierre  J  ules,)  a  French  advo¬ 
cate  and  minister  of  state,  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848-49, 
and  minister  of  the  interior  in  1850.  From  April  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  1851,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Having 
become  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  state  just  after  the  coii£  cNtat 
of  December,  1851.  In  June,  1863.  he  became  minister  of 
justice  and  keeper  of  the  seals.  Died  October  29, 1870. 

Baroero,  bi-ro-a'ro,  (?)  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  pro¬ 
fessor  of  surgery  at  Turin,  born  at  Soglio  in  1790,  wrote 
a  “Treatise  on  Practical  Surgery.”  Died  in  1831. 

Bar'on,  (Alexander,)  a  physician,  Jborn  in  Scotland 
in  1745,  emigrated  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about 
1770.  He  practised  there  with  distinction,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  medical  society  of  South  Carolina. 
Died  in  1819. 

Bar'pn,  written  also  Baro,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Irish 
monk,  originally  named  Fitzgerald,  born  at  Clonmel 
about  1600.  Died  in  1696. 
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Baron,  bt'rfiN',  (Eguinaire,  d'ge'ndR',)  a  distin¬ 
guished  jurist,  born  at  Saint- Pol-de-Leon  in  I495>  was 
styled  by  Cujas  the  French  Varro.  He  published  seve¬ 
ral  Latin  treatises  on  the  Pandects.  Died  in  1550. 

Baron,  bd-ron',  (Ernst  Gottlieb,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  lute-player  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1696.  He  published,  among  other  works,  “Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical  Researches  on  the  Lute.” 
Died  in  1760. 

Baron,  (Hyacinthe  Theodore,)  a  French  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1686,  was  elected 
in  1730  dean  of  the  medical  faculty.  Died  in  1758. 

Baron,  (Hyacinthe  Theodore,)  a  physician,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1707;  died  in  1787. 

Bar'on,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  wrote  a  “  Life 
of  Dr.  Jenner,”  (2  vols.,  1827-38.)  Died  in  1851. 

Baron,  (Michel,)  originally  Boyron,  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  actors, 
born  in  Paris  in  1653.  At  an  early  age  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Moli£re,  who  became  his  intimate  friend  and 
gave  him  valuable  instructions  in  his  art  He  was  called 
the  Roscius  of  his  time.  Died  in  1729. 

Baron,  (Richard,)  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
political  writer,  was  a  native  of  Leeds.  He  published  a 
compilation  entitled  “The  Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Or¬ 
thodoxy  shaken,”  and  edited  Milton’s  prose  works.  Died 
in  1768. 

Baron,  (Vincent,)  a  French  theologian,  born  at 
Martres  in  1604,  published  several  works.  Died  in  1674. 

Baron  d’Hdnouville,  bi'r6N'  d&'noo'v^l',  (Theo¬ 
dore,)  brother  of  Hyacinthe  Theodore  Baron  the 
younger,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
Died  in  1768. 

Baroni,  b3.-ro'nee,  (Adriana  Basilio,)  an  Italian 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  A  volume  of  poems  m  praise  of  her  graces  was 
published  in  1623. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo,  M-ro'nee  k&-vj!Ll-kd'bo,  (Cle¬ 
mente,)  an  Italian  littirateur ,  born  near  Roveredo  in 
1726,  wrote  “Memoirs  towards  Literary  History,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1 796. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo,  (Gaspar  Antonio,)  a  painter, 
born  in  1682  near  Roveredo,  in  the  Tyrol.  Died  in  1759. 

Baronio.  See  Baronius. 

Ba-ro'nI-us  or  Baronio,  M-ro'ne-o,  (Cesare,)  an 
eminent  Italian  cardinal  and  writer  on  church  history, 
born  at  Sora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1538.  He 
studied  theology  at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Filippo 
di  Neri,  whom  in  1593  he  succeeded  as  superior  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  became  successively 
confessor  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  cardinal,  and  librarian 
of  the  Vatican.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Annals,”  12  vols.  folio,  (in  Latin,  1588-1607,) 
which,  though  not  free  from  errors,  is  characterized  by 
great  learning  and  research,  and  cost  its  author  thirty 
years  of  labour.  Among  his  other  productions  is  a 
treatise  “  On  the  Sicilian  Monarchy,”  in  which  he  op¬ 
poses  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  Sicily.  At  an 
election  for  pope  he  once  received  thirty-one  votes.  Died 
in  Rome  in  1607. 

Baronius,  (Justus,)  a  Calvinistic  theologian  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  at  Xanten,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  in  defence  cf 
which  he  wrote  several  treatises. 

Barotti,  bd-rot'tee,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Italian 
littirateur ,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1701  ;  died  about  1775. 

Barou  du  Soleil,  bt'roo'  dii  so'ld'ye,  (or  so'l&I',) 
(Pierre  Antoine,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1742,  was  executed  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793. 

Barozzi  or  Barozzio.  See  Vignola. 

Barozzi,  bS-rot'see,  or  Barocoi,  M-rot'chee,  (Fran¬ 
cesco,)  an  Italian  jurist,  was  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Padua.  He  was  related  to  the  popes  Eugene  IV  and 
Paul  II.,  and  was  appointed  by  the  latter  Bishop  of  Tre¬ 
viso.  Died  in  1471. 

Barozzi  or  Barocci,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  scholar,  lived  about  1570. 

Barozzi,  (Giacomo,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  wrote 
a  “  Treatise  on  Mathematics”  and  “  Commentary  on  the 
Sphere.” 


Barr,  (Amelia  Edith,)  novelist,  was  born  at 
Ulverston,  England,  March  29,  1831.  She  married 
Robert  Barr,  and  in  1854  went  to  Texas,  where  she 
was  left  a  widow  in  1867.  She  removed  to  New 
York,  began  writing  for  periodicals,  and  since  1880 
has  been  engaged  in  novel-writing.  Her  novels, 
thirty  in  all,  include  “Jan  Vedder’s  Wife/’  (1885,) 
“  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,”  (1888,)  “  Friend  Olivia,” 
(1890,)  “The  Lone  House,”  (1894,)  “Remember 
the  Alamo,”  “  Prisoners  of  Conscience,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Barr,  (Matthias,)  a  Scottish  poet,  of  German  parent¬ 
age,  born  at  Edinburgh,  December  6, 1831.  He  published 
a  volume  of  “  Poems”  in  1865,  of  which  revised  and  er> 
larged  editions  have  appeared,  “  The  Child’s  Garland,” 
(1866,)  “Little  Willie,”  (1867,)  “Hours  of  Sunshine,” 
(1869,)  etc.  His  songs  and  hymns  for  the  young,  of 
which  the  well-known  “  Only  a  baby  small”  is  perhaps 
the  best,  have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  “The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Laureate.” 

Barr,  (Robert,)  author,  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  September  16,  1850.  He  came  to  America 
and  was  engaged  on  the  Detroit  “Free  Press.” 
Since  1881  he  has  lived  in  England,  writing  under  the 
name  of  “Luke  Sharp.”  He  has  written  “In  a 
Steamer  Chair,”  “  The  Face  and  the  Mask,”  “  In  the 
Midst  of  Alarms,”  “The  Mutable  Many,”  etc. 

Barraband  or  Barraban,  bt'ri'bfiN', (Pierre  Paul,) 
a  French  artist  and  excellent  bird-painter,  born  at  Au- 
busson  in  1767.  Among  his  best  productions  are  the 
illustrations  for  Le  Vaillant’s  “Natural  History  of  Afri¬ 
can  Birds,”  for  Sonnini’s  edition  of  Buffon,  ana  for  La- 
treille’s  “History  of  Insects.”  Died  in  1809. 

Barrabino,Mr-rS-bee'no,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  paint¬ 
er,  born  near  Genoa;  died  in  1640. 

Barrados,  bdr-ri'd6s,  or  Barradas,  Mr-rd'dds,  [Lat 
Barra'dius,]  (SebastiAo,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  in 
1542,  was  venerated  as  a  saint.  Died  in  1615. 

Barral,  bt'rtl',  (Jean  Augustin,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  at  Metz  in  1819,  first  extracted  nicotine  from  the 
tobacco-leaf  and  made  known  its  highly  poisonous  quali¬ 
ties.  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Died  in  1884. 

Barral,  (Pierre,)  a  French  writer  and  zealous  Jan- 
senist,  born  at  Grenoble,  was  one  of  the  principal  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  “  Historical,  Literary,  and  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Celebrated  Men.”  Died  in  1772. 

Barral,  de,  deh  bt'rtl',  (Andr6  Horace  Fran¬ 
cois,)  Viscount,  a  French  general,  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1743,  served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
war,  and  in  1792  under  Kellermann  in  the  army  of  the 
Alps.  Died  in  1829. 

Barral,  de,  (Louis  Mathias,)  Count,' brothei  of 
Andre  Horace,  noticed  above,  born  in  1746.  He  be¬ 
came  successively  Bishop  of  Meaux,  almoner  to  the 
empress  Josephine,  and  Archbishop  of  Tours. 

Barranco,  b&r-rdn'ko, (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  painter, 
lived  in  Andalusia  about  1650. 

Barrande,  M'RfiNd',  (Joachim,)  a  laborious  and  able 
French  palaeontologist,  born  at  Saugues,  Loire-Sup^ri- 
eure,  in  1799.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly  tech¬ 
nique  in  Paris,  and  became  a  private  tutor  of  the  Due 
de  Chambord,  whom  he  followed  to  Prague.  Most  of  his 
time  thereafter  was  spent  in  collecting  the  materials  of 
his  excellent  “  Systeme  silurien  du  Centre  de  la  Boh&me,” 
(1852  et  seq.,)  first  published  in  the  “'Recherches  paleon- 
tologiques.”  Died  October  5,  1883. 

Barrantea,  bdr-r&n'tSs,  (Vicente,)  a  Spanish  author, 
born  at  Badajos,  March  24,  1829.  He  removed  to  Mad¬ 
rid,  where  he  entered  upon  an  active  literary  and  political 
career,  holding  important  offices  at  home  and  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands.  Among  his  works  are  “  Siempre  tarde,” 
(a  tale,  1851,)  “Juan  de  Padilla,”  “ Viaje  a  los  Infiernos 
del  Sufragio  universal,”  a  political  novel,  “  Guerras 
pirdticas  de  Filipinas,”  “  Diccionario  biogrdfico  de 
Hombres  celebres  Estremenos,”  etc. 

Barras,  de,  deh  bi'rd',  (Louis,)  Count,  a  French 
naval  officer,  born  in  Provence,  served  under  De  Grasse 
in  the  American  war  in  1782,  and  afterwards  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English  colonies  of  Nevis  and  Mont- 
ferrat. 
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Barras,  de,  (Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicolas,)  Count, 
one  of  the  first  five  Directors  of  the  French  Republic, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Foy-Emphoux,  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  in  1755.  He  favoured  the  popular  cause  in  1789, 
and  in  1792  was  elected  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
was  a  prominent  partisan  of  the  Mountain.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1793,  Barras  and  Freron  were  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  south  of  France.  They  are  charged  with  insti¬ 
gating  the  cruel  execution  of  many  royalists  of  Toulon 
after  that  city  had  been  taken  by  the  army.  Barras  was 
one  of  the  conspirators  who  triumphed  over  Robespierre 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794.  Having  been  appointed  by 
the  Convention  commander  of  the  national  guard  on  that 
day,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  audacity. 
In  October,  1795,  with  the  aid  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
selected  as  general  of  the  artillery,  he  defeated  the  in¬ 
surgents  of  the  sections  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Directory.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  Barras  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  directors. 
He  was  the  only  man  who  kept  his  place  in  the  Direc¬ 
tory  from  its  first  appointment  until  its  subversion  by 
Bonaparte  in  1799,  which  was  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  He  died  near  Paris  in  1829.  He  was  indolent 
and  dissolute,  and  possessed  only  moderate  abilities. 

See  “M^moires  de  Barras;”  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French 
Revolution  C.  Doris,  “  Amours  et  Aventures  du  Vicomte  de  Bar¬ 
ras,”  4  vols.,  x8i6. 

Barrau,  bf'ro',  (Theodore  Henri,)  a  French  educa¬ 
tional  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1794 ;  died  in  1865. 

Barraud,  bf'ro',  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1555  ;  died  in  1626. 

Barraud,  (Jacques,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
noted  as  a  jurist  and  Latin  poet. 

Barrd,  bf'ri',  (Guillaume,)  a  German  publicist  of 
French  extraction,  born  about  1760.  Having  visited 
Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  in¬ 
terpreter  to  Napoleon.  He  published  in  1804  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Consulate  under  Bonaparte.”  Died 
in  1829. 

Barre,  (Isaac,)  Colonel,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  born  in  Dublin  in  1726,  was  a  son  of  a  Frenchman. 
He  served  in  Canada  under  General  Wolfe,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Lord  Shelburne,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1761.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans  by  a  spirited  speech  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765, 
and  by  his  subsequent  course  during  Lord  North’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  a  privy  coun¬ 
cillor.  The  “  Letters  of  Junius”  have  been  ascribed  to 
Colonel  Barre.  Died  in  1802. 

Barre,  bfR,  (Jean  Auguste,)  a  French  sculptor,  a  son 
ot  Jean  Jacques,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  in  1811. 
He  gained  a  first  medal  in  1840.  Died  in  1896. 

Barre,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  engraver  of  medals, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 793.  He  became  graveur-glnlral  of  the 
mint  in  1842.  Died  in  1855. 

Barre,  (Joseph,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  a  “General 
History  of  Germany,”  (11  vols.,  1748,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1764. 

Barr6,  (Louis,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Lille  in 
1799,  translated  Walter  Scott’s  poems,  and  published  in 
1844  a  “  New  Classical  Biography.”  Died  Feb.  18,  1857. 

Barre,  (Pierre  Yves,)  born  in  Paris  in  1749,  was  the 
author  of  several  popular  dramas,  one  of  which  is  en¬ 
titled  “The  Marriage  of  Scarron.”  Died  in  1832. 

Barre,  de  la,  deh  If  biR,  (Antoine  le  Fevre — leh'- 
ffvr'  or  fiivr',)  a  French  general,  appointed  Governor 
of  Guiana  in  1663,  re-took  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch,  and 
was  made  Governor  of  Canada  in  1682.  He  was  recalled 
in  1685,  and  died  in  1688. 

Barre,  de  la,  (C£sar  Alexis  Chichereau — shfesh  - 
ro',)  Chevalier,  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Langeais 
about  1630,  was  the  author  of  “Fables”  in  verse. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Franqois  Poulain — poo'lfN',)  a 
French  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1647.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  “On  the  Equal¬ 
ity  of  the  Sexes.”  Died  in  1723. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean,)  a  French  lawyer  and  litterateur , 
born  in  Paris  about  1650,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Bos- 
suet’s  “Discourse  on  Universal  History.”  Died  about 
1 7 1 1. 
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Barre,  de  la,  (Jean,)  a  French  antiquary  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  resident  of  Corbeil. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean  Franqois  le  Fevre — leh'flvr' 
or  ffvr',)  Chevalier,  grandson  of  Antoine  le  F£vre, 
noticed  above,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1747.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  tribunal  of  that  city  for  having 
mutilated  a  crucifix,  and  was  executed  in  1766,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  This  act  of  barbarity  and  intolerance  is 
severely  commented  upon  by  Voltaire  in  his  “Account 
of  the  Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre.” 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance,”  and  his  “Relation  de  la  Moil 
du  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,”  1766. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Geneva  in  1696,  was  a  son  of  Fran9ois 
Poulain,  noticed  above.  He  published  “  Philosophic 
Thoughts”  and  “Dialogues  on  Different  Subjects.”  Died 

in  1751. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Louis  Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French 
scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Tournay  in  1688,  was  a  brother 
of  Antoine  Barre  de  Beaumarchais.  He  published  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  “Vetera  Analecta”  of  Mabillon,  of  Moreri’s 
“Dictionary,”  and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1738. 

Barre,  La,  If  bfR,  (Michel,)  a  celebrated  French 
musician  and  composer  of  operas,  born  in  Paris  about 
1680.  Died  in  1744. 

Barre  de  Beaumarchais,  de  la,  d?h  If  bfR  d?h 
bS'mfR'sh^',  (Antoine,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at 
Cambrai,  was  the  author  of  “  Letters,  Serious  and  Play¬ 
ful,  on  the  Works  of  Savants,”  (1729.)  Died  about  1757. 

Barre  de  Saint- Venant,  bf 'rk'  deh  sfN'veh-nSN', 
(Jean,)  a  French  agricultural  writer,  born  at  Niort  in 
1737,  became  a  resident  of  Saint  Domingo.  He  wrote 
a  work  “On  the  Modern  Colonies  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1810. 

Barreau,  bf'ro',  (Alexandrine  Rose,)  a  French 
heroine,  born  at  Sartens  about  1770,  served  as  soldier 
in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  the  republic  and  empire, 
Died  in  1843. 

Barreau,  (Franqois,)  an  ingenious  French  mechan¬ 
ician,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1731.  One  of  his  master¬ 
pieces  was  an  ivory  sphere  of  exquisite  and  complicated 
workmanship,  called  a  kiosk,  which  he  presented  to  Na¬ 
poleon.  Died  in  1814. 

Barreaux,  des,  d£  bf'rd',  (Jacques  Valine — vf'lf',) 
Seigneur,  an  indifferent  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in 
1602.  Died  in  1673. 

Barreiros,  bfr-ra'e-rds,  (Gaspar,)  a  Portuguese  geo¬ 
grapher,  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  historian  Joao 
de  Barros.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “Choro- 
graphia besides  which  he  was  the  author  of  “  Cosmo- 
graphic  Observations.”  Died  in  1574. 

Barrelier,  bfR'le-f',  (Jacques,)  a^^nch  botanist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1606.  In  1635  he  enSBI  the  order  of 
Saint  Dominic,  and,  while  visiting  the  convents  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
plants  and  shells.  He  was  engaged  upon  a  large  botan¬ 
ical  work  when  he  died  in  1673.  His  manuscripts  were 
subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  the  copper-plates 
were  preserved,  and  were  collected  by  Antoine  de  Jus¬ 
sieu,  and  published  with  accompanying  descriptions, 
under  the  title  of  “  Plants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.” 
The  work  contains  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
figures  of  plants,  and  three  plates  of  shells.  Plunder 
has  named  the  genus  Barrelia  in  honour  of  this  botanist 

BarrSme,  bf'rfm',  (Franqois,)  a  French  arithmeti¬ 
cian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Lyons, 
and  the  author  of  valuable  arithmetical  works.  Died 
in  1703.^ 

Barrere.  See  Barere. 

Barrere,  bf'raiR',  (Pierre,)  a  French  naturalist  and 
physician,  born  at  Perpignan  about  1690.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  “  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Equi¬ 
noctial  France,”  being  a  mere  list  or  enumeration  of  tho 
natural  productions  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  where  he 
resided  nearly  three  years.  Died  in  1755- 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Barres,  (Joseph  Frederick.)  See  Desbarres. 

Barret^r.  See  Baratier. 

Barreto;  bfr-ra'to,  (F'rancisco,)  a  Portuguese  mis¬ 
sionary  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Montemor-o-Novo  in  158&. 

(2£2r°*See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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He  wrote,  in  Italian,  an  “  Account  of  Missions,  etc.  in 
the  Province  of  Malabar,”  (1645.)  Died  at  Goa  in  1663. 

Barreto,  de,  d&  b&r-ra'to,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese 
who  was  appointed  in  1555  governor  of  the  Indies.  In 
an  attempt  1o  conquer  that  portion  of  Africa  called  Mo- 
nomotapa,  after  suffering  great  hardships,  he  died  in 
1574.  It  was  by  his  orders  that  the  poet  Camoens  was 
exiled  to  M?cao. 

Barreto,  de,  (Munoz,  moon-y6z',)  a  Portuguese 
under  the  reign  of  Sebastian,  was  Viceroy  of  the  Indies 
in  1573,  and  in  1589  governor  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa. 

Barreto  de  Resende,  bir-ra'to  di.  ri-sSn'di,  (Pe¬ 
dro,)  a  Portuguese  historian,  who  left  in  manuscript  a 
work  on  the  history  of  India.  Died  in  1651. 

Barrett,  bi'rSt',  (Apollon  Marie  Rose,)  a  noted 
French  oboe-player,  born  in  1804,  was  the  author  of 
“  The  Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe-Player.”  He  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  Italian  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  in  London.  Died  March  8,  1879. 

Bar'rett, (Benjamin  Fisk,)  a  Swedenborgian  minister, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  New  Church  works,  was 
born  at  Dresden,  Maine,  June  24,  1808.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832,  and  at  the  (Unitarian)  Di¬ 
vinity  School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1838,  and 
subsequently  held  pastorates  of  churches  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  etc.  Died  August  6,  1892. 

Bar'rett,  (Eaton  Stannard,)  an  Irish  writer  of  satire 
and  fiction,  born  about  1785.  He  published  poems  en¬ 
titled  “  Woman,”  and  “All  the  Talents,”  (1807;)  also 
“The  Heroine,”  a  satirical  romance.  Died  in  1820. 

Barrett,  (Elizabeth.)  See  Browning. 

Barrett,  (George,)  a  distinguished  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Dublin  about  1730,  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Edmund  Burke.  Died  in  1784. 

Bar-rett',(orb£'r&',)  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  littira- 
teur ,  of  English  extraction,  born  at  Condom  in  1717.  He 
made  translations  from  Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus, 
and  also  translated  Macchiavelli’s  “  History  of  Flor¬ 
ence,”  and  “The  Praise  of  Folly”  by  Erasmus.  Died 
in  1792. 

Barrett,  (John,)  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  born 
in  Ireland  about  1750.  Pie  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  became  vice-provost  in  1806.  He  wrote  an 
“  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Constellations  that  com¬ 
pose  the  Zodiac,”  and  an  “  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Swift.” 
Dr.  Barrett  discovered,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
college  library,  a  palimpsest,  containing  fragments  of  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
written  in  the  second  century.  He  was  noted  for  his 
eccentricities ;  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  common  life.  Died  in  1821. 

Barrett,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composei 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  various  songs,  over¬ 
tures,  and  act  tunes.  His  song  “  Ian  the  the  Lovely” 
furnished  Gay  with  the  tune  for  a  song  in  the  “  Beggar’s 
Opera,”  beginning,  “  When  he  holds  up  his  hand.” 

Barrett,  (Lawrence,)  a  distinguished  American 
actor,  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1838.  He 
was  continually  on  the  stage  from  1853  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1891,  except  during  a  period  of  army 
service  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  Edwin  Booth,  whose  life  he  wrote. 

Barrett,  (Wilson,)  actor  and  manager,  was  born 
at  Essex,  England,  in  1846.  He  became  manager  of 
the  Court  Theatre,  London,  in  1879,  and  of  the 
Princess’s  in  1881,  where  he  played  the  parts  of  Wil¬ 
fred  Denver  and  Claudian,  each  for  three  hundred 
nights,  and  of  Hamlet  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
nights.  He  took  part  in  writing  several  plays  and 
made  a  number  of  successful  tours  in  the  United 
States.  Died  July  22,  1904. 

Barri.  See  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

Barri,  Mr'ree,  (Gabriello,)  an  Italian  scholar  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Francica,  in  Calabria,  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a  treatise  “  On  the  Antiquity  and  Situation  of  Calabria,” 
(1571,)  and  other  works. 

Barri,  (Giacomo,)  a  Venetian  painter  and  engraver, 
born  about  1630,  imitated  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  He 


published  “  Viaggio  pittoresco,”  (1671,)  which  was  trans 
lated  into  English  by  Lodge.  Died  after  1684. 

Barrias,  hi' re-&',  (F£lix  Joseph,)  a  French  artist, 
born  at  Paris,  September  22,  1822.  Most  of  his  works 
are  on  classical  subjects.  Though  admirable  In  drawing, 
and  showing  wonderful  knowledge  of  antiquity,  Bar- 
rias’s  work  is  often  defective  in  colour  and  severe  in 
style. 

Bar'rie,  (James  Matthew,)  a  Scotch  author,  was 
born  at  Kirriemuir,  May  9,  i860.  He  became  a 
journalist  in  London  in  1884.  His  first  work,  “  Better 
Dead,”  was  a  satire  on  London  life.  He  opened  a 
new  vein  of  humour  and  pathos  in  “  Auld  Licht  Idylls” 
and  “  A  Window  in  Thrums,”  descriptive  of  life  in  his 
native  village.  “The  Little  Minister,”  (1891,)  a 
popular  novel,  was  dramatized  in  1897.  He  wrote 
several  plays,  “Walker,  London,”  “The  Professor's 
Love  Story,”  and  “Jane  Annie,”  (in  conjunction 
with  Conan  Doyle.)  His  other  works  are  “Senti¬ 
mental  Tommy,”  “  Margaret  Ogilvy,  ”  etc. 

Barridre,  bS're-aiR.',  (Jean  FkANgois,)  a  French  lit- 
rerateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1786,  published,  among  other 
works,  “Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan.”  Died  in  1868. 

Barriere,  or  Labarre,  lfT^R',  (Pierre,)  a  French 
soldier,  notorious  from  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  executed  in  1593,  declaring  that  he  had 
been  incited  to  the  deed  by  the  Catholic  priests. 

Barriere,  (Theodore,)  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1823.  Among  his  works  is  “Les  Filles  d« 
Marbre,”  (1853.)  Died  October  16,  1877. 

Barriere,  de  la,  deh  It  bf're-aiR',  (Dom  Jean,)  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Feuillants,  born  at  Saint- 
Qbxb  in  1544.  In  1586  his  institution  was  recognized 
by  a  brief  from  Pope  Sixtus  V,  Died  in  1600. 

Bar'ring-ttpn,  (Hon.  Daines,)  a  distinguished  English 
jurist  and  naturalist,  born  in  1727,  was  a  son  of  John 
Shute,  Viscount  Barrington,  noticed  below.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1766  “  Observations  upon  the  Statutes,  chiefly 
the  more  Ancient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21  Jac.  L 
c.  27,”  which  is  esteemed  a  standard  work.  He  wrote 
also  a  “Dissertation  on  the  Linnaean  System,”  and  a 
tract  “On  the  Probability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,” 
( 1 775»)  which  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Captain  Phipps 
his  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Barrington  contributed 
to  the  “Archaeologia”  and  to  the  “  Philosophical  Transac 
tions.”  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Died  in  1800. 

Barrington,  (John  Shute,)  first  Viscount,  an  able 
English  writer  and  politician,  born  in  Hertfordshire  in 
1678.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  about  1714, 
after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage.  “  He  is 
reckoned  the  shrewdest  head  in  England,”  says  Dean 
Swift.  His  principal  work,  “  Miscellanea  Sacra ;  or  a 
New  Method  of  considering  so  much  of  the  History  of 
the  Apostles  as  is  contained  in  Scripture,”  (2  vols.,  1725,) 
was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1734. 

Barrington,  (Sir  Jonah,)  an  Irish  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  in  Queen’s  county  in  1767.  He  became  in  1790  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  where  he  acted  with 
the  popular  party  and  voted  against  the  Union.  He  was 
subsequently  made  a  knight  and  a  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Plistoric  Memoirs  of  Ire¬ 
land”  and  “  Personal  Sketches  of  his  Own  Times.”  The 
latter  was  very  popular  :  it  abounds  in  amusing  though 
extravagant  anecdote,  and  presents  a  tolerably  correct 
picture  of  Irish  society  at  that  time.  Died  in  1834- 

Barrington,  (Shute,)  the  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Barrington,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1734,  rose  to  be 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  1791.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  Viscount  Barrington.”  Died  in  1826. 

Barrington,  (William  Wildman,)  second  Viscount 
Barrington,  eldest  son  of  John  Shute,  Lord  Barrington, 
born  in  1710.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  1754,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  was  successively  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  at  war,  (1755,)  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  (1761,) 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  (1762.)  Died  in  1793. 

See  Shute  Barrington,  “Political  Life  of  W.  Wildman  Barring¬ 
ton,”  1815;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1816. 

Barrios,  bir're-As,  or  De  Barros,  dh.  b3.r  r6s,  (Mi- 
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guel,)  sometimes  called  Daniel  Levi,  a  Spanish  Jew 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote,  among  other  works, 
an  “Account  of  the  Spanish  Poets  and  Writers  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Origin.” 

Bar'rios,  (Jose  Maria  Reina,)  a  Spanish- America 
statesman,  was  born  in  1853.  He  was  President  of 
Guatemala  from  1892  to  February  8,  1898,  when  he 
was  assassinated. 

Barroilhet,  (Paul,)  a  French  vocalist,  born  at 
Bayonne  in  1810  ;  died  April  4,  1871. 

Barrois,  (Charles,)  a  French  geologist,  born  at 
Lille,  April  21,  1857.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  official  geological  work  in  Brittany.  He  wrote 
many  works  on  French  geology,  able  in  handling  and 
broad  in  subject.  Among  the  most  important  may  be 
named  “  Les  Terrains  anciens  des  Asturies  et  de  la 
Galice”  and  “  Faune  des  calcaire  d’Erbray.” 

Barrois,  bt'Rwi',  (Jacques  Marie,)  a  learned  French 
bookseller,  born  in  Paris  in  1704,  published  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  catalogues.  Died  in  1769. 

Bar'rpn,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  a  Catholic  bishop,  born  at 
Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1801.  He  studied  in  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  at  Rome,  became  a  prominent  priest  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  went  as  missionary  to  Liberia  in  1842.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Constantine  and  Vicar  Apostolic 
for  the  Two  Guineas  in  1843,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1845.  Died  of  yellow  fever  in  Savannah,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1854. 

B&r'ron,  (James,)  an  American  commodore,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1768.  He  commanded  the  Chesapeake, 
which  the  British  ship  Leopard  attacked  and  captured 
in  1807,  in  time  of  peace,  because  Barron  refused  to  al¬ 
low  his  vessel  to  be  searched  for  deserters.  For  his  con¬ 
duct  in  this  affair  he  was  suspended  for  several  years.  In 
1820  he  killed  Commodore  Decatur  in  a  duel,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  severely  wounded  himself.  Died  in  1851. 

Barron,  (Samuel,)  a  naval  officer,  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  Virginia  about  1764.  He  commanded  a 
squadron  sent  against  Tripoli  in  1805.  Died  in  1810. 

Barron,  (Samuel,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  entered  the  navy  about  1812.  He  became  a  com- j 
mander  in  1847,  and  captain  in  1855.  As  commodore 
of  the  rebel  navy,  he  commanded  at  Fort  Hatteras,  which 
he  surrendered  in  August,  1861.  Died  Nov.  29,  1892. 

Barros,  Mr'rbs,  (Andrea,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  native 
of  Lisbon,  lived  about  1700-30.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of 
Antonio  Vieyra.” 

Barros,  de,  d&  Mr'r6s,  (J0A0,)  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Portuguese  historians,  born  at  Viseu  in  1496.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  afterwards  John 
III.,  on  whose  accession  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Portuguese  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
He  subsequently  filled  the  post  of  agent-general  for  those 
colonies  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  first  two  de¬ 
cades  of  his  great  work,  entitled  “Asia,  or  the  History 
of  the  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  East  Indies,”  came  out  in  1552-53,  and  the  third 
decade  ten  years  later.  The  fourth,  which  brings  the 
history  down  to  1539,  was  published  in  1615,  with  notes 
by  Lavanha.  A  continuation  of  this  history  has  been 
written  by  Diego  de  Couto.  Barros  was  the  author  of  a 
historical  romance  called  “Chronicle  of  the  Emperor 
Clarimundo,”  and  a  number  of  moral  and  scientific  treat¬ 
ises.  His  writings  are  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style, 
and  his  merits  as  a  historian  have  procured  for  him  the 
name  of  “the  Portuguese  Livy.”  Died  in  1570. 

Barroso,  b&r-ro'so,  (Miguel,)  a  Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Consuegra,  in  New  Castile,  in  1538,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  a  part  of  the  Escurial.  Died 
in  1590. 

Barrot,  bt'ro',  (Camille  Hyacinthe  Odillon — 
o'de'yiN',)  an  eloquent  French  advocate  and  statesman, 
born  at  Villefort,  in  Lozere,  in  1791.  Having  gained 
distinction  as  an  advocate,  and  adopted  liberal  opinions, 
he  began  his  political  career  as  president  of  the  society 
which  took  for  its  name  Aide-toi  et  le  del  t'aidera.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  and, 
it  is  said,  advised  or  persuaded  Lafayette  to  refuse  the 
presidency  of  the  republic.  In  August,  1830,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Seine  at  Paris, 


and  a  few  months  later  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  he  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
or  gauche  modcrle.  He  favoured  electoral  reform,  and 
won  popularity  by  his  speeches  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Guizot,  between  1840  and  ’48.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  brief  ministry  which  the  king  appointed  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1848,  as  a  concession  to  the  victorious  revolutionists. 
On  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  advocated  the 
appointment  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent.  He 
was  minister  of  justice  and  president  of  the  council  in  the 
first  cabinet  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  December,  1848,  to 
September,  1849.  He  protested  against  the  coup  d'tiat 
of  December,  1851,  after  which  he  retired  from  political 
life.  Died  August  6,  1873. 

Barrot,  (Ferdinand,)  brother  of  Odillon  Barrot,  born 
in  1806,  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  1849,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  state  in  1851,  a  senator  in  1853,  and 
a  senator  for  life  in  1877.  Died  in  1883. 

Barrot,  (Jean  Andr£,)  a  French  politician,  the  father 
of  Odillon,  was  born  about  1752.  As  a  member  of  the 
Convention  in  1793,  he  voted  against  the  execution  of  the 
king.  Died  in  1845. 

BaFrow,  (Frances  Elizabeth  Mease,)  was  born 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  February  22,  1822. 
Under  the  pen-name  of  “Aunt  Fanny”  she  wrote 
many  juvenile  books,  including  “Six  Nightcaps,” 
“Six  Popguns,”  “Life  among  the  Children,”  etc., 
and  a  novel,  “The  Wife's  Stratagem.”  She  was  long 
connected  with  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.  Died 
May  1,  1894. 

Bar'row,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  English  divine,  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  London  in  October, 
1630,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1652.  After  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
Continent,  he  was  ordained  in  1660,  and  chosen  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In  1662  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and  in  1663  the  Lu¬ 
casian  professorship  of  mathematics.  He  resigned  this 
in  favour  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  illustrious  Newton, 
in  1669,  and  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College  by 
the  king  in  1672.  As  a  mathematician  he  is  estimated 
more  highly  by  the  English  than  by  the  French.  By  the 
invention  of  the  method  of  tangents  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  application  of  the  differential  calculus  to  geometry. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Euclidis  Elementa,” 
(1655,)  “  Lectiones  Opticae,”  (1669,)  and  “  Lectiones  Geo- 
metricae,”  (1670.)  Among  his  posthumous  works  are 
“Lectiones  Mathematicae,”  (1683,)  and  an  admirable 
“Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy.”  His  Sermons  and 
other  theological  works,  edited  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  ap¬ 
peared  in  three  volumes,  1685.  He  was  never  married. 
His  moral  character  was  irreproachable.  Died  in  London 
in  May,  1677. 

Barrow,  (John,)  an  English  writer  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  chiefly  known  as  the  compiler  of  a  “  Geographical 
Dictionary,”  and  a  “  History  of  Discoveries  made  by 
Europeans  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World,”  (1756.) 

Barrow,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  who  published 
a  “New  Medicinal  Dictionary,”  (1749,)  and  a  “New 
Essay  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.” 

Barrow,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  traveller,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Geographical  Society,  born  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  in  1764.  He  accompanied  Lora  Macartney,  as 
his  secretary,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1797,  and  in 
1804  was  appointed  by  Lord  Melville  second  secretary  to 
the  admiralty,  a  position  which  he  held  for  forty  years. 
During  this  period  he  rendered  important  services  to  geo¬ 
graphical  science,  and  was  active  in  promoting  voyages 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“Travels  in  South  Africa,”  (1803,)  “Memoirs  of  Naval 
Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  (1845,) an<3  “  Voy¬ 
ages  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Arctic  Regions.” 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica”  and  “Quarterly  Review.”  He  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1805,  and  was  subsequently  presi 
dent  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “An  Autobiographical  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Barrow. " 

Barrow,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  educatoi, 
born  about  1754.  He  delivered  the  Bampton  Lectures 
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for  1799,  which  when  published  in  volume  form  met 
with  a  large  sale.  His  other  works  are  “  An  Essay 
on  Education,”  (1802,)  “Familiar  Sermons  on  Several 
of  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
(1818,)  etc.  Died  in  1836. 

Bar'row-bjf,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  London  about  1700,  translated  from  the  Latin  some 
of  the  works  of  Astruc. 

Bar'rowe  or  Bar'rowes,  (Henry,)  an  English  non¬ 
conformist,  of  the  sect  called  Brownists,  was  executed  in 
1592  on  a  charge  of  publishing  seditious  books  against 
the  queen  and  government.  He  was  the  author  of  “A 
Brief  Discoverie  of  the  False  Church,”  (1590.) 

Bar'rowa,  (Elijah  Porter,)  D.D.,  an  American 
theologian,  born  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  January  5, 
1805.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826,  was  ordained 
in  1832,  and  held  a  Presbyterian  pastorate  in  New  York 
in  1835-37.  He  was  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  from  1837  to 
1852,  was  Hebrew  professor  at  Andover  Seminary  from 
1853  to  1866,  and  professor  of  Old  Testament  literature 
at  Oberlin  from  1872  to  1880.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  religious  and  biblical  subjects.  Died  Sept.  14,  1888. 

Bairuel,  de,  deh  bf'rii-el',  (Augustin,)  a  learned 
French  Jesuit,  born  near  Viviers  in  1741.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Pope  and  his 
Religious  Rights,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1820. 

Barruel-Beauvert,  de,  deh  bf'rii-Sl'  bS'vaiR',  (An¬ 
toine  Joseph,)  Count,  a  French  littSrateury  born  near 
Bagnols,  in  Languedoc,  in  1756,  was  the  author  of  a  “  Life 
of  Rousseau,”  and  several  political  works  in  favour  of 
the  royalists.  Died  in  1817. 

Bar'rjf,  (Alfred,)  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  an  English  divine, 
a  son  of  the  following,  was  born  in  London  in  1826.  He 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1848.  In 
1862  he  became  principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  and  in 
1868  ot  King’s  College,  London.  In  1871  he  was  made  a 
canon  of  Worcester,  and  in  1881  canon  of  Westminster. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  “Notes  on  the  Gospels,”  “Cheltenham  College 
Sermons,”  (1865,)  “Notes  on  the  Catechism,”  (1867,) 
“  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,”  (1867,)  etc. 

Bar'ry,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  eminent  English  architect, 
born  at  Westminster  in  1795.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  the  church  of  Saint  Peter’s  at  Brighton, King  Edward’s 
Grammar-School  at  Birmingham,  and  the  Athenasum 
at  Manchester.  In  1840  he  began  the  new  Parliament- 
House,  which,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed, 
is  a  splendid  monument  of  his  genius  and  taste.  Sir 
Charles  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  of  various  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  Died  in  i860. 

See  a  “  Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,”  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Barry,  1867. 

Bar'ry,  (Sir  David,)  a  learned  physician,  born  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  in  1780,  was  the  author 
of  “  Researches  on  the  Influence  exercised  by  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Pressure  upon  the  Progression  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Veins,”  etc.  Died  in  1835. 

Barry,  (Edward,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Bristol 
about  1759;  died  in  1822. 

Barry,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  physician  and  me¬ 
dical  writer,  studied  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Dublin,  and  was  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1776. 

Barry,  (Edward  Middleton,)  R.A.,  an  English 
architect,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was  born  in  London 
in  1830.  In  i860  he  succeeded  his  father  as  architect  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  he  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  He  subsequently  carried  out  numer¬ 
ous  architectural  works,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  and  the  new  National  Gallery.  Died  in 
London,  January  27,  1880. 

Barry,  (Garret,)  an  officer,  born  in  Ireland,  published 
Vn  1634  a  “  Discourse  of  Military  Discipline.” 

Bar'ry,  (George,)  a  Scottish  aivine,  born  in  Berwick¬ 
shire  in  1747,  was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Ork¬ 
ney  Islands,”  (1805.)  Died  in  1804. 

Barry,  (Gerald.)  See  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 


Barry,  (James,)  Lord  of  Santry,  writer  on  law,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1598,  became  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king’s 
bench  in  Ireland.  Died  in  1673. 

Barry,  (James,)  an  eminent  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cork  in  1741.  He  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a 
coasting-vessel,  who  destined  him  for  his  own  profession. 
He  manifested  a  passion  for  art  at  a  very  early  age,  pass¬ 
ing  whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  “  spending  all  his  pocket- 
money  on  pencils  and  candles.”  One  of  his  first  pro¬ 
ductions  represented  the  conversion  of  a  king  of  Cashel 
by  Saint  Patrick :  it  attracted  general  admiration,  and 
procured  for  the  artist  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Edmund  Burke,  by  whose  pecuniary  assistance  he  was 
soon  after  enabled  to  visit  Rome.  Having  studied  five 
years  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  England  in  1770,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  In  1775  he  published  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Real 
ana  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  Art  in 
England,”  an  able  refutation  of  Winckelmann’s  theory 
that  the  climate  of  England  was  unfavourable  to  the  high 
development  of  art.  In  1777  he  began  a  series  of  six 
pictures  designed  to  illustrate  human  improvement.  Of 
these  works,  which  are  esteemed  his  master-pieces,  the 
“Victors  at  Olympia”  deserves  particular  mention.  Barry 
was  elected  professor  of  painting  at  the  Academy  in  1 782 ; 
but  his  unfortunate  irritability  of  temper  kept  him  con¬ 
stantly  embroiled  with  his  colleagues,  and  having,  as  was 
alleged,  made  some  false  accusations  against  members 
of  the  Academy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  1797. 
He  died  in  1806,  in  destitute  circumstances.  “Barry,” 
says  Cunningham,  “was  the  greatest  enthusiast  in  art 
which  this  country  ever  produced  :  his  passion  for  it  al¬ 
most  amounted  to  madness and  the  same  writer  adds, 
“  his  imagination  was  second  only  to  that  of  Fuseli.” 

See  Cunningham’s  “  Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica “Edinburgh  Review”  for  August,  1810; 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1820. 

Barry,  (John,)  Commodore,  a  naval  officer,  born  in 
Wexford  county,  Ireland,  in  1745,  emigrated  to  America 
about  1760.  Having  obtained  command  of  a  United 
States  frigate  in  1776,  he  captured  the  British  vessel 
Atalanta  in  May,  1781,  and  commanded  the  Alliance, 
which  conveyed  La  Fayette  to  France  about  the  end  of 
that  year.  Died  in  1803. 

Barry,  (John,)  D.D.,  born  about  1799  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1825,  and  in 
1857  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Died  in  Paris,  November  19,  1859.  Dr.  Barry  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  charities  and  great  labours  for  the 
sick  and  poor. 

Barry,  bi're',  (Marie  Jeanne  Gomart  de  Vauber- 
nier — go'm&R'  deh  v5'b§R/ne-i/, )  Countess  of,  a  mis¬ 
tress  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Francejwas  born  at  Vaucouleurs 
in  1746.  She  exercised  a  powerful  influence  at  court, 
and  received  the  homage  of  Chancellor  Maupeou  and 
other  distinguished  men,  who  obtained  through  her  the 
most  important  offices  and  privileges.  During  the  reign 
of  terror  she  was  arrested  as  a  royalist,  and  executed  in 
November,  1793. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Barry,  (Martin,)  a  distinguished  English  physiolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  Hampshire  in  1802,  graduated  in  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Pleidelberg 
in  1834.  His  principal  work,  entitled  “Researches  in 
Embryology,”  first  appeared  in  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions”  from  1838  to  1842,  and  obtained  for  him  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  also  published  a  treat- 
tise  “  On  Fibre,”  and  other  works  relating  to  animal  de¬ 
velopment.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Socieb 
in  1840.  Died  in  Suffolk  in  1855. 

Barry,  (Ren£,)  a  French  litterateur  and  royal  histori¬ 
ographer,  lived  about  1630.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Life 
of  Louis  XIII.,”  (in  Latin.) 

Barry,  (Spranger,)  a  celebrated  actor,  born  at  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1719,  performed  with  great  success  in  his  native 
city  and  in  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  some 
characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Garrick.  Died  in  1777. 

Bar'ry,  (William  F.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838. 
He  was  made  captain  in  1852,  and  major  of  artillery  and 
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brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1861.  He  was  chief  of 
artillery  under  McClellan  in  1862,  served  under  Sherman 
at  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  became  brevet  major-gen¬ 
eral  of  volunteers  in  1864,  and  brevet  brigadier-general 
and  brevet  major-general  in  1865.  Died  July  18,  1879. 

Barry,  (William  Taylor,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Lunenburg  county,  Virginia,  in  1785.  He  be¬ 
came  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1810,  and  was  subsequently  chief  justice  of  that  State. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  under  President 
Jackson  in  1829,  and  was  the  first  incumbent  of  that 
office  who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1835  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain.  He  died  at  Liverpool, 
while  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  the  same  year. 

Barry  or  Barri,  de,  d$h  bt're',  (Paul,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  born  near  Narbonne  in  1587,  wrote  a  number  of 
mystical  religious  treatises,  which  were  satirized  by  Pas¬ 
cal  in  his  “  Provincial  Letters.”  Died  in  1661. 

Barry  Cornwall.  See  Procter. 

Bar'rymore,  (Maurice,)  the  stage-name  of  Her¬ 
bert  Blythe,  an  actor-playright,  was  born  in  India  in 
1847.  He  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  New  York, 
and  was  leading  man  for  Modjeska,  Langtry,  and 
others.  He  wrote  plays,  including  “  Nadjeska,” 
“The  Robber  of  the  Rhine,”  (libretto,)  etc.  His 
wife,  Georgiana  Drew,  daughter  of  John  Drew,  the 
actor,  was  a  favorite  actress  in  light  comedy  parts. 
She  died  July  2,  1893. 

Bara  anti,  baR-s&n'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mu¬ 
sician,  writer,  and  composer,  born  in  Lucca  in  1690.  He 
went  to  England  in  1714,  and  adopted  that  country  as 
his  own.  He  published  “  A  Collection  of  Old  Scots 
Tunes,  with  the  Bass  for  Violoncello  or  Harpsichord.” 

Bar-su'mas  or  Bar-sau'mas,  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  Nestorians,  became  Bishop  of  Nisibis  in  435  a.d. 

Bart  or  Barth,  btR,  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  French  sea¬ 
man,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1651,  signalized  himself  as  a 
privateersman  against  the  Dutch  in  1672.  After  per¬ 
forming  many  brilliant  exploits  as  a  cruiser  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  chief  of 
a  squadron  in  1697.  He  obtained  letters  of  nobility 
from  the  French  king  for  having  captured  a  Dutch  fleet 
laden  with  corn,  in  1694.  Died  in  1702. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.;  A.  Richer,  “  Vie 
de  Jean  Bart,”  1780;  Vanderest,  “Histoire  de  Jean  Bart,”  1841. 

Barta,  baR'ti,  (Balthasar,)  a  Hungarian  chronicler 
born  at  Szoboszlo,  lived  about  1770. 

Bartalini,  baR-ti-lee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Sienna  about  1560;  died  in  1609. 

Eartas,  du,  dii  bf  R'til',  (Guillaume  de  Salluste — 
deh  st'lUst',)  an  eminent  French  poet  and  negotiator, 
born  at  Montfort,  in  Armagnac,  in  1544,  was  a  Protestant. 
He  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  on  missions  to  several  foreign 
courts.  His  chief  work  is  a  poem  entitled  “The  Week 
of  Creation,”  (“  La  premiere  Semaine,  ou  la  Creation,”) 
which  was  once  greatly  admired,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  English,  and  German.  He  received 
several  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  survived  a  few 
months,  and  died  in  1590.  “His  imagination,  though 
extravagant,  is  vigorous  and  original.”  (Hallam’s  “In 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See,  also,  Sainte-Bhuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Po^sie  Frangaise.” 

Bartels,  baR't£ls,  (Ernst  Daniel  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1778,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Berlin  in  1827,  and  published  many 
works  on  physiology,  etc.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Callisen,  “  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bartenstein,  baR'ten-stln',  (Johann  Christoph,) 
born  in  1690,  rose  to  be  vice-chancellor  of  Austria  and 
Bohemia.  He  wrote  “The  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Na¬ 
tions.”  Died  in  1766. 

Bartenstein,  (Lorenz  Adam,)  a  German  mathema¬ 
tician  and  scholar,  born  at  Heldburg  in  1711,  was  the 
author  of  several  critical  and  mathematical  treatises. 
Died  in  1796. 

See  J.  C.  Briegleb,  “Vita  L.  A.  Bartensteinii,”  1793. 

Barth,  btRt,  (Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1738,  published  an  edition 
of  Propertius  with  notes,  and  a  “  German  and  Spanish 
Grammar,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1794 


Barth,  (Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  German  explorer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1821.  He  visited  Northern  Africa 
in  1845,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  1849  published  his  “  Wanderings  along  the  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.”  About  this  time  he  received 
proposals  from  the  British  government  to  join  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  was  then  being  fitted  out  for  Central  Africa. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Overweg,  he 
set  out  in  December,  1849.  Having  spent  nearly  six 
years  in  his  explorations,  during  which  time  his  two 
companions  died,  Dr.  Barth  returned  to  Europe  in  1855. 
He  published  in  1857  his  “Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
North  and  Central  Africa.”  Died  in  1865. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  January  and  April,  1859,  voL  cix. 

Barth,  (Jean.)  See  Bart,  (Jean.) 

Barth,  biR,  (Jean  Raphael  Philippe,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Sarreguemines,  in  Moselle,  about 
1812.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Practical  Treatise  on  Aus¬ 
cultation,”  (1840.)  He  was  assisted  by  Henri  Roger  in 
the  composition  of  this  work.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1877. 

Barth,  [Lat.  Bar'thius,]  (Michael,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  about  1650,  was 
the  author  of  “  Letters  on  Medicine,”  and  a  number  of 
Latin  poems.  Died  in  1684 

Barth,  (Paul,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  in  1635  ;  died  in  1688. 

Barth,  von,  fon  blRt,  [Lat.  Bar'thius,]  (Caspar,)  a 
German  scholar,  born  at  Custrin  in  1587,  wrote  a  Latin 
work  entitled  “  Adversaria,”  and  commentaries  on  Clau- 
dian,  Statius,  and  other  classics.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Kromaybr,  “Programma  in  C.  Barthii  obitum,”  1658;  Ni- 
c^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Barth-Barthenheim,  biRt-blRt'en-hlm',  (Johann 
Baptist  Ludwig  Ehrenreich,)  Count  of,  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Hagenau,  in  Al¬ 
sace,  in  1784.  He  rose,  through  various  offices  under 
the  Austrian  government,  to  be  aulic  councillor.  He 
wrote  several  legal  and  political  works.  Died  in  1846. 

Barthe,  btRt,  (F£lix,)  a  French  jurist  and  statesman, 
born  at  Narbonne  in  1795.  He  became  minister  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  in  1830,  and  in  1831  minister  of  justice 
under  Casimir  Perier.  In  1834  he  was  made  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  court  of  accounts,  and  a  peer  of  France.  He 
died  January  28,  1863. 

Barthe,  (Nicolas  Thomas,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1734,  wrote  an  epistle  “On  Genius  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  Relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.”  Died  in  1785. 

Barthel,  baR'tel,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a  German  jurist, 
born  at  Kissingen  in  1697,  became  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wurzburg.  He  wrote  several  Latin 
treatises  on  canon  law.  Died  in  1771. 

See  “Vita  J.  C.  Bartheli,”  1752. 

Barthel,  written  also  Bartel,  (Johann  Christian 
Friedrich,)  a  German  engraver,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1775.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  “Castle  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,”  after  Primavesi,  and  a  view  of  Vaucluse.  He 
also  produced  several  paintings. 

Barthel,  (Melchior,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  in 
Saxony,  worked  at  Venice ;  died  in  1674 

Barthelemon,  biR't&r-mdN',  (Francois  Hippo- 
LYTE,)  a  French  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  July  27,  1741.  Having  made  a  reputation  as  a 
violinist,  he  went  to  England  in  1765  and  was  engaged 
as  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In  1766  he  produced  an 
opera,  “  Pelopida,”  and  in  1768  furnished  the  music  for 
Garrick’s  burletta  of  “  Orpheus,”  in  the  farce  “  A  Peep 
behind  the  Curtain,”  which  was  highly  successful  and 
led  to  his  composing  the  music  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre.  Died  July  20,  1808. 

Barthelemy  or  Barth41emi,  Saint.  See  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  Saint. 

Barthelemy,  biR't&l'me',  (Auguste  Marseille— 
miR's&'ye,)  a  French  satiric  poet,  whose  works  had 
great  popularity,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1 796.  Among  the 
principal  we  may  name  the  “  Villeliade,”  an  attack  on  the 
ministry  of  Villele,  (1826,)  “  Satire  against  the  Capuchins,” 
and  “  Napoleon  in  Egypt,”  (1828.)  In  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Mery,  he  wrote  the  “Dupinade,”  (1831,)  a  mock- 
heroic  poem,  and  a  number  of  political  satires.  He  re¬ 
sided  mostly  in  Paris.  Died  August  23,  1867. 

Barthelemy,  (Franqois,)  Marquis  of,  a  Prencb 
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statesman,  born  at  Aubagne  in  1 747,  was  a  nephew  of  I 
the  author  of  “  Anacharsis.”  He  held  various  offices 
under  Napoleon,  and  at  the  tall  of  the  empire  in  1814 
presided  over  the  commission  of  the  senate  which  de¬ 
throned  the  emperor.  Under  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  made 
a  peer  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  minister  of  state.  Died  in 
1830. 

Barthelemy,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  celebrated  French 
writer  and  scholar,  born  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  in 
1716.  Having  studied  theology  and  ancient  languages 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Marseilles,  he  visited  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Gros  de  Boze,  keeper  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1753  succeeded  De 
Boze  in  this  post,  having  previously  been  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  subsequently  travelled 
in  Italy,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches  and  made  a  large  and  choice  collection  of 
medals  for  the  royal  cabinet.  Having  obtained  several 
lucrative  offices  through  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  Barthelemy  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  published  a  number  of  valuable  treatises,  chiefly  on 
numismatics  and  ancient  inscriptions.  In  1788  he 
brought  out  his  principal  work,  entitled  “Travels  of 
Anacharsis  the  Younger  in  Greece,”  (“Voyage  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis  en  Grece,”)  on  the  composition  of  which  he 
had  spent  thirty  years.  It  soon  obtained  great  popularity 
both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  was  translated 
into  several  languages.  In  1789  Barthelemy  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  Paris  in  1795. 

See  Mancini-Nivkrnais,  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  J.  Barthelemy,” 
1795;  M.  G.  C.  Villknave,  “Notice  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Bar- 
♦hllemjr,”  1821;  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Barthelemy,  (Jean  Simon,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Laon  in  1742 ;  died  in  Paris  in  1811. 

Barthelemy,  (Louis,)  a  French  writer  on  grammar, 
history,  etc.,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1759;  died  in  1815. 

Barthelemy,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  Benedictine,  born 
in  Touraine  in  1478,  was  the  author  of  Latin  epigrams 
and  idylls,  and  a  treatise  “  On  Active  and  Contemplative 
Life,”  (1523.)  Died  about  1535. 

Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  btR't&rme'  slNt'e'l&r', 
(Jules,)  a  French  journalist  and  scholar,  born  in  Paris 
in  1805,  was  assistant  editor  of  the  “Globe,”  the  “Na¬ 
tional,”  and  other  journals.  He  became  in  1838  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek  philosophy  in  the  College  of 
France.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “  Commentary 
on  Aristotle.”  Died  November  25,  1895. 

Barthelmont.  See  Bartlemann. 

Barthes.  See  Barthez. 

Barthez,  biR'ti',  or  Barth&s,  bfR't&',  (Paul  Joseph,) 
a  celebrated  French  physician  and  physiologist,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1734.  In  1757  he  was  appointed 
royal  censor,  and  became  associate  editor  of  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  des  Savants”  and  the  “  Encyclopedic  Methddiquc.” 
He  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Montpellier  in 
1759.  Having  settled  in  Paris  in  1780,  he  was  made 
consulting  physician  to  the  king,  and  a  councillor  of 
state.  He  was  the  author  of  “New  Doctrine  of  the 
Functions  of  the  Human  Body,”  (in  Latin,  1774,)  “New 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  Man,”  (1778,)  a  “Discourse 
on  the  Genius  of  Hippocrates,”  (1801,)  and  other  valua¬ 
ble  works.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Lordat,  “  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  J.  Barthez,”  1818. 

Barthez,  de,  deh  btR'ti',  (Antoine  Charles  Er¬ 
nest,)  a  French  medical  writer,  bom  at  Narbonne,  in 
Aude,  about  1810.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1891. 

Barthez  (or  Barthes)  de  Marmorieres — deh  mf  r'- 
moYe-aiR',  (Antoine,)  Baron,  son  of  Guillaume,  noticed 
belowTwas  born  at  Saint  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  in  1736. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  “The  Death  of  Louis  XVI.,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1811. 

Barthez  (or  Barth&s)  de  Marmori6res,  (Guil¬ 
laume,)  a  French  engineer  of  bridges,  etc.,  and  writer 
on  mechanics,  lived  about  1750. 

Barthius.  See  Barth,  (Caspar  von.) 

Barthold,  baR'tolt,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger 
man  historian,  born  in  Berlin  in  1799,  became  a  professor 
at  Greifswalde  in  1834.  He  published  a  number  of  well- 
written  works  on  German  history,  among  which  is  a 


“History  of  the  German  Cities  and  Corporations,*1 
(“  Biirgerthums”)  1851.  Died  in  1858. 

Bartholdi,  bfR'tol'di',  (Fr£d£ric  Auguste,)  a 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Colmar,  April  2,  1834,  made 
many  portrait-busts,  and  executed  many  monumental 
works  and  groups  in  bronze.  One  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  latter  is  , the  enormous  figure  of  “  Liberty  En¬ 
lightening  the  World,”  on  one  of  the  islands  of  New 
York  Harbour.  Died  October  4,  1904. 

Barthoidy.  See  Mendelssohn,  (Felix.) 

Bartholdy,  b&R-tol'dee,  (Jakob  Salomo,)  a  German 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  writer,  of  Jewish  extraction, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1779.  He  served  in  the  campaigns 
against  the  French  from  1809  to  1814,  and  subsequently 
became  consul-general  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Tyrolese  War  of  1809,”  and  a  “  Life  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1825. 

Barthole.  See  Bartoli. 

Bartholin,  baR'to-lin',  [Lat.  Bartholi'nus,]  (Eras¬ 
mus,)  a  Danish  physician  and  savant,  born  at  Roskild  in 
1625,  was  a  son  of  Kaspar,  noticed  below.  He  became 
professor  of  geometry  and  medicine  at  Copenhagen,  and 
died  there  November  14,  1698. 

Bartholin,  written  also  Bartholine,  (Kaspar,)  a 
learned  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Malmo,  in 
Scania,  in  1585,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Copen 
hagen,  and  in  1618  rector  of  the  university  in  that  city.. 
Died  in  1629. 

Bartholin,  (Kaspar,)  a  Danish  physician,  born  in 
1655,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Bartholin,  (the  first  of  that 
name.)  He  became  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  published  a  number  of  medical  and  scientific  works, 
in  Latin.  Died  in  1738. 

Bartholin,  baR-to-leen',  or  Bartolini,  baR-to-lee'nee, 
(Ricardo,)  an  Italian  litterateur  o{  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Perugia. 

Bartholin,  (Thomas,)  son  of  Kaspar  the  elder,  noticed 
above,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1616,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  time.  Having  studied  at  Leyden 
and  afterwards  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
he  was  appointed  in  1648  professor  of  anatomy  at  Co¬ 
penhagen.  Among  his  works,  which  are  written  in  Latin, 
are  a  treatise  on  the  lymphatic  vessels,  (the  discovery  of 
which  he  claimed,)  a  dissertation  on  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  and  his  “Anatomia,”  (1641,)  which  had  a  high  re¬ 
putation  as  a  text-book  and  passed  through  numerous- 
editions.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica;”  G.  Hann^us,  “Oratio 
in  obitum  T.  Bartholini,”  1680. 

Bartholin,  (Thomas,)  a  Danish  jurist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1659,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
royal  archives,  and  held  other  important  offices.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  northern  antiquities 
and  history.  Died  in  1690. 

Bartholine.  See  Bartholin. 

Bartholinus.  See  Bartholin. 

Bartholomaeus,  bar-thol-o-mee'us,an  English  bishop 
of  Exeter,  wrote  a  compilation  entitled  a  “Penitential,’* 
and  “Dialogues  against  the  Jews.”  Died  about  1187. 

Bartholomaeus,  baR-to-lo-ma'oos,  Bishop  of  Urbino, 
in  Italy,  lived  about  1350. 

Bartholomaeus,  baR-to-lo-ma'us,  [Fr.  Barth6lemi, 
bfR'tM'me' ;  Sp.  Bartolom£,  baR-to-lo-ma',]  (a  Mar- 
tyr'ibus  ;  so  named  from  the  church  of  the  Martyrs,)  a. 
Portuguese  prelate,  born  in  1514.  In  1559  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Braga.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  reform  in  the^ 
Catholic  Church.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Lemaistrkdb  Sacy,  “Viede  Barth&emi,”  1663;  L.  MuRox 
“Vida  de  Fr.  Bartolom^  de  los  Martyres,”  1645;  F.  A.  Vitoria 
“  Vida  do  arcebispo  Fr.  Bartholomeo  dos  M  a ’-tyros,”  2  vols.,  1748-49 

Bar-thol-o-mae'us  Co-lo-nl-en'sis,  or  Bartholo¬ 
mew  of  Cologne,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  writer, 
born  at  Cologne  about  1460,  studied  at  Deventer,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus.  Died  about  1514. 

Bartholomaeus  (or  Bar-thol'o-mew)  de  Glan'- 
ville,  a  Franciscan  monk,  called  Anglicus,  (the  “Eng¬ 
lishman,”)  born  in  Suffolk,  lived  about  1370.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  entitled  “  On  the 
Properties  of  Things,”  (“De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,”); 
which  had  a  high  reputation  in  his  time. 


S,  e,  i,  0,  u,  y,  long;  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  Hr,  f3.ll.  fit;  m§t;  nftt;  good;  moon? 
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Bar-tJtiol'o-mew,  |Gr.  B apdo^o/ualoc ;  Lat.  Bartholo- 
mas'us,]  Saint,  (believed  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Nathanael  spoken  of  in  John  i.  45-49,)  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Galilee.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  India.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
unknown,  and  none  of  his  writings  are  extant.  His 
relics  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome,  vvher  a 
church  was  erected  in  his  honour.  (See  Matthew  x, 
Mark  iii.,  and  Luke  vi.) 

Bartholomew,  (Edward  Sheffield,)  a  sculptor, 
born  at  Colchester,  Connecticut,  in  1822.  Most  of  his 
professional  life  was  spent  in  Italy.  His  works  display 
a  marked  talent.  Died  at  Naples,  May  2,  1858. 

Bar'tho-low,  (Roberts,)  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Howard  county,  Maryland,  November  18, 
1831.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  1864-78,  and  in  1878  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  Jefferson 
College,  Philadelphia.  His  principal  works  are 
“Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,”  “Practice  of 
Medicine,”  “Hypodermatic  Medication,”  “Medical 
Electricity,”  and  “Antagonism  between  Medicines.” 

Bartisch,  baR'tish,  (Georg,)  a  German  surgeon,  who 
lived  about  1570,  and  wrote  “On  Diseases  of  the  Eye.” 

Bar'tle-mann,  [Fr.  Barthelmont,  btR't&'mON',] 
written  also  Barthelemon,  (Hippolyte,)  a  French  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer  of  operas,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1731 ; 
died  in  London  in  1808.  He  was  an  excellent  violinist. 

See  “  Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol.  xlviii. 

Bar'tle-mann,  (James,)  an  English  vocalist,  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  as  a  bass  singer,  born  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  in  1769 ;  died  in  1821. 

Bart'lett,  (Elisha,)  an  American  physician,  born  at 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  in  1804  or  1805,  graduated  in 
1826.  He  practised  several  years  at  Lowell,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1844,  and  afterwards  lectured  on  medicine 
at  Lexington  and  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  popular  teacher,  and  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  by  his  medical  works,  among  which  is  an  “  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science.”  Died  in  1855. 

Bartlett,  (John,)  author,  was  born  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  June  14,  1820.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  publishing  firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Edited 
“  Familiar  Quotations,”  a  standard  book  of  reference. 
Author  of  “The  Shakspeare  Index”  and  “Concord¬ 
ance  to  Shakspeare’s  Works.” 

Bartlett,  (John  Russell,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1805,  was  in  early  life  a 
New  York  merchant,  and  in  1850  commissioner  on  the 
Mexican  boundary.  Pie  published  “  Progress  of  Eth¬ 
nology,”  (1847,)  a  “  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,”  (1848  ; 
4th  ed.,  1877;)  a  “  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations 
and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  etc.,” 
(1854  ;)  and  “  Bibliotheca  Americana,”  (4  vols.,  1865-70.) 
Died  May  28,  1886. 

Bartlett,  (John  Sherren,)  M.D.,  a  physician  and 
journalist,  born  in  England  in  1790.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1822  established  in  New  York 
“The  Albion,”  a  journal  of  the  English  conservative 
school  of  politics,  which  he  conducted  with  signal  ability. 
On  the  introduction  of  ocean  steam-navigation  he  founded 
'The  European”  in  Liverpool,  intended  to  furnish  the 
American  public  a  weekly  summary  of  foreign  news.  His 
latest  enterprise  in  journalism  was  “  The  Anglo-Saxon,” 
commenced  in  Boston  in  1855.  Died  August  24,  1863. 

Bartlett,  (Joseph,)  an  American  satiric  poet,  born  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  about  1763.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1782.  In  1799  he  delivered  a  poem  on 
Fhysiognomy  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Har¬ 
vard.  An  edition  of  this  poem  was  published  in  1823, 
together  with  a  number  of  aphorisms  on  various  subjects. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1823,  he  delivered  an  oration  in 
Boston,  and  recited  a  poem  called  “The  New  Vicar  of 
Bray.”  Died  in  1827. 

Bartlett,  (Josiah,)  M.D.,  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1729.  He  was  a  dele¬ 


gate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776-78,  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1779,  and  soon 
after  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  In  1790  he  became  President  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  1793  was  chosen  the  first  Governor  under  the 
new  constitution.  Died  May  19,  1795. 

See  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.” 

Bartlett,  (Josiah,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1759.  He  delivered 
orations  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1820. 

Bartlett,  (Samuel  Colcord,)  was  born  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  New  Hampshire,  November  28,  1817.  He 
studied  theology  and  spent  many  years  in  the  pulpit, 
and  from  1845  to  1851  was  professor  of  intellectual 
philosophy  at  the  Western  Reserve  College.  He  was 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  from  1857  to  1877,  in  which  year  he  became 
president  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  resigned  in 
1892  and  engaged  in  literary  work  till  his  death,  No¬ 
vember  16,  1898.  He  wrote  “  Sources  of  History  in 
the  Pentateuch,”  “The  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch,” 
“  From  Egypt  to  Palestine,”  etc. 

Bartlett,  (Truman  H.,)  a  sculptor,  born  at  Dor¬ 
set,  Vermont,  in  1835,  was  educated  chiefly  in  France 
and  Italy.  His' son  Paul  (born  at  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  January,  1865)  has  also  won  distinction  by 
designs  of  much  merit. 

Bartlett,  (William  Francis,)  an  American  soldier, 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  June  6,  1840,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1861.  He  served  throughout 
the  civil  war,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  grades  of 
brigadier-  and  brevet  major-general,  being  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  for  gallantry  in  action.  Died  December  17, 1876^ 

Bartlett,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  artist,  born 
in  London  in  1809,  travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  and 
published  several  works  illustrated  with  drawings  by 
himself.  Among  them  are  “  Walks  in  and  about  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  (1844,)  “Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,”  (1848,)  and 
“  The  Nile  Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt,” 
(1849.)  Died  at  sea  in  1854. 

See  William  Beattie,  “  Memoir  of  William  Henry  Bartlett,  ”1855. 

Bartlett,  (William  H.  C.,)  an  American  scientific 
writer,  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804, 
published  treatises  on  “  Optics,”  “  Mechanics,”  and 
“  Spherical  Astronomy,”  and  was  for  many  years  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  West  Point.  Died  February  11,  1893. 

Bar'tol,  (Cyrus  Augustus,)  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  born  at  Freeport,  Maine,  in  1813.  He  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston  in  1837.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Pictures  of  Europe,”  and  “  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life.” 

Bartoli,  baR'to-lee,  or  Bartolo,  baR'to-lo,  (Lat.  Bar'- 
tolus  ;  Fr.  Barthole,  bf  R'tol',]  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Sasso-Ferrato  in  1313,  was  professor 
of  law  at  Perugia.  He  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation 
in  his  time.  Died  in  1356. 

Bartoli,  baR'to-lee,  (Adolfo,)  an  Italian  author,  born 
at  Fivizzano,  November  9,  1833.  He  became  professor 
of  literary  history  at  Florence.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  “I  primi  due  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Ita- 
liana,”  (1870-79,)  “  L’Evoluzione  del  Rinascimento,” 
(1877,)  and  an  excellent  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Ita- 
liana,”  (1878-80.)  Died  May  16,  1894. 

Bartoli,  (Cosimo,)  an  Italian  littirate-ur,  lived  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  wrote  several  scientific,  historical,  and  moral 
treatises.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
degli  Umidi,  formed  in  1540.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“Life  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,”  (1559.) 

See  GiNGUENit,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Bartoli,  (Danielf.,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  distinguished 
writer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1608.  His  greatest  work  is  a 
“History  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,”  (1653-63,)  which 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  various  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan.  He  also 
wrote  a  “Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,”  (1689,)  and  several 
moral  and  scientific  treatises,  which  are  highly  esteemed, 
i  Died  in  Rome  in  1685. 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  2;  th  as  in  this. 
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Bartoli,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  near  Lucca 
in  1629,  assisted  Beverini  in  translating  the  “Aineid” 
into  Italian.  Died  in  1698. 

Bartoli,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  school 
of  M6dena,  was  a  pupil  of  Bibbiena.  Died  in  1779. 

Bartoli,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Padua  in  1717,  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Turin 
in  1745.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1788. 

Bartoli,  (Minerva,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Ur- 
bino,  lived  about  1580. 

Bartoli,  (Pietro  Santi,)  a  celebrated  Italian  en¬ 
graver  and  painter,  born  at  Perugia  about  1635.  He 
studied  painting  under  Nicolas  Poussin,  whose  style  he 
imitated  with  great  success.  He  is  chiefly  known  from 
his  engravings,  which  are  for  the  most  part  illustrations 
of  ancient  art  from  the  Catacombs  and  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  Died  at  Rome  in  1700.  He  engraved  some 
works  of  Raphael. 

Bartolini,  baR-to-lee'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal,  born  at  Rome,  May  16,  1813,  was  created  a  car¬ 
dinal-priest  in  1875,  and  became  prefect  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Sacred  Rites.  Died  October  3,  1887. 

Bartolini,  baR-to-lee'nee,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  at  Imola  in 
1657  ;  died  in  1725. 

Bartolini,  (Lorenzo,)  a  celebrated  Florentine  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  about  1777.  Having  studied  in  Paris  under 
Lemot,  he  soon  after  established  his  reputation  by  a  bas- 
relief  of  great  beauty,  representing  “  Cleobis  and  Biton.” 
He  was  charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  execution  of  a 
number  of  works,  and  founded  by  his  order  the  school 
of  sculpture  at  Carrara.  His  colossal  bust  of  Napoleon 
is  ranked  among  his  master-pieces ;  also  the  group  of 
“  Hercules  and  Lycas,”  and  the  monument  of  Lady 
Stratford  Canning  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  Bartolini 
is  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  second  only  to  Canova. 
“No  artist,”  says  M.  Breton,  “not  even  Canova,  ap¬ 
proached  as  near  as  Bartolini  to  the  ideal  purity  and 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles.” 
(“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ”)  He  died  at  or  near 
Florence  in  January,  1850. 

Bartolo.  See  Bartoli. 

Bartolo,  baR'to-lo,  or  Bartoli,  baR'to-lee,  (Dome¬ 
nico,)  sometimes  called  Domenico  d’Asciano,  an 
Italian  fresco-painter,  born  about  1450,  was  a  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Taddeo,  noticed  below. 

Bartolo  or  Bartoli,  (Taddeo,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
Sienna,  born  about  1350.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  frescos  in  the  public  palace  at  Sienna.  Died  in  1422. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bartolocci,  baR-to-lot'chee,  [Lat.  Bartoloc'cius,] 
(Giulio,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
1613,  is  sometimes  called  di  Celano,  (de  chi-li'no,) 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  college  di  Sapienza  at  Rome.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica,”  (4  vols., 
I^75~93»)  a  valuable  synopsis  of  rabbinical  literature. 
Died  in  1687. 

See  Wolf,  “Bibliotheca  Hebraica.” 

Bartolommei,  baR-to-lom-ma'ee,  (Geronimo,)  an 
Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Florence  about  1584,  was  the 
author  of  several  tragedies  and  poems,  among  which 
is  “  Didascalia,  sive  Doctrina  Comica.”  Died  in  1662. 

Bartolommei,  (Matteo  Mario,)  an  Italian  drama¬ 
tist,  born  at  Florence  in  1640,  was  a  son  of  the  preced- 
*ng.  Died  in  1695. 

Bartolommei,  (Simone  Pietro,)  an  antiquarian 
writer,  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1709;  died  in  1764. 

Bartolommeo,  baR-to-lom-ma'o,  a  Florentine  painter 
who  worked  about  1250. 

Bartolommeo,  (Maestro,)  a  Venetian  sculptor  and 
architect,  lived  about  1390.  He  designed  the  “  Porta  della 
Carta,”  the  chief  entrance  to  the  doge’s  palace  at  Venice. 

Bartolommeo  della  Porta.  See  Baccio  della 
Porta. 

Bartolommeo,  di,  de  baR-to-lom-ma'o,  (Dionisio,) 
an  Italian  architect,  worked  at  Naples  about  1580. 

Bartolommeo,  di,  (Leonardo,)  a  Sicilian  politician, 
born  at  Palermo  ;  died  in  1450. 


Bartoloni,  baR-to-lo'nee,  (Pietro  Domenico,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Em- 
poli,  near  Florence,  about  1640. 

Bartolozzi,  baR-to-lot'see,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
Italian  engraver,  born  at  Florence  about  1728.  He 
studied  under  Wagner  at  Venice,  and,  after  residing  for 
a  time  at  Rome,  removed  to  England,  where  he  executed 
a  series  of  plates  from  Guercino.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Prince-regent  of  Portugal,  about  1805,  he  settled  in 
that  country,  where  he  died  in  April,  1813.  Bartolozzi 
excelled  in  every  department  of  engraving,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  Among 
his  most  admired  works  are  the  “Virgin  and  Child,” 
after  Carlo  Dolce ;  Guido’s  “  Massacre  of  the  Innocents ;” 
and  the  “Death  of  Lord  Chatham,”  after  Copley.  The 
number  of  his  prints  is  estimated  at  more  than  two 
thousand. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “  Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Bartolus.  See  Bartoli. 

Bar'ton,  (Benjamin  Smith,)  an  American  naturalist 
and  physician,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1766, 
was  a  nephew  of  David  Rittenhouse.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  at  Got¬ 
tingen  about  1788.  He  obtained  in  1789  the  chair  of 
natural  history  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1791.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medicain 
1795,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Rush  as  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  1813.  He  promoted  the 
diffusion  of  natural  science  by  his  writings,  among  which 
are  “Elements  of  Botany,”  (1803,)  and  “Collections  for 
an  Essay  towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United 
States,”  (1798.)  Died  in  1815. 

See  a  “  Biography  of  Benjamin  S.  Barton,”  by  his  nephew,  W.  P. 
C.  Barton  ;  Thacher,  “Medical  Biography.” 

Bar'tpn,  (Bernard,)  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  popularly  known  as  “the  Quaker  poet,”  was 
born  in  London  in  1784.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  other  Poems,”  (1822,)  “Devotional  Verses,” 
(1826,)  “Poetic  Vigils,”  “A  Widow’s  Tale,  and  other 
Poems,”  (1827,)  and  “The  Reliquary,”  (1836.)  “His 
works  are  full  of  passages  of  natural  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  poems,  though  animated  with  a  warmth  of  devo¬ 
tion,  are  still  expressed  with  that  subdued  propriety  of 
language  which  evinces  at  once  a  correctness  of  taste  and 
feeling.”  (“Gentleman’s  Magazine.”)  Died  in  1849. 

Barton,  (Clara,)  an  American  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  North  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1830.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  early  life,  and  from  1854  to  1861  held  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  She  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  volunteer  nurse  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  1861  to  1865,  and  then  established  at  her 
own  expense  a  Bureau  of  Records  of  Missing  Men. 
She  did  effective  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  and  in 
1877  she  became  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
the  Red  Cross.  In  1883  she  was  appointed  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  for  Women  at  Sher- 
born.  As  first  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society  she  represented  the  United  States  in  several 
international  conferences,  and  was  active  in  the  work 
of  relief  in  the  Russian  famine  of  1892  and  the  Arme¬ 
nian  massacre  of  1896,  and  in  Cuba  before  and  during 
the  war  of  1898.  Author  of  “  History  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Peace  and  War.” 

Barton,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  fanatic  or  impostoi 
under  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIII.,  commonly  called  “the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent.”  Having  acquired  a  reputation  for 
being  inspired,  she  was  instigated  by  the  partisans  of 
Queen  Catherine  to  prophesy  against  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The  excitement  produced 
by  these  revelations  among  the  people  was  so  great  that 
the  government,  becoming  alarmed,  caused  her  to  be 
arrested  in  1533,  together  with  a  number  of  priests,  her 
accomplices,  and  she  was  executed  with  them  at  Tyburn, 
in  IS34- 

Barton,  (William,)  Lieutenant-Colonel,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  officer,  born  about  1 747.  He  commanded  a  small 
party  which  surprised  and  captured  General  Prescott 
near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  July,  1777.  Died  in  183L 
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Barton,  (William  P.  C.,)  an  American  botanist  and 
hysician,  born  in  1786.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Benjamin 
mith  Barton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  botany 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  published  “Ve¬ 
getable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  or  Medical 
Botany,”  (2  vols.,  1817-25,)  “Compendium  Flone  Phila¬ 
delphia*,”  (2  vols.,  1818,)  and  “  Flora  of  North  America, 
illustrated  by  coloured  figures,”  (3  vols.,  1821-23.)  Died 
in  1856. 

Bar'tow,  (Francis  Stebbins,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  September  6,  1816.  He 
graduated  at  Franklin  College  in  1835,  and  became  a 
lawyer  of  Savannah.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  w'as  appointed  a  Confederate  brigadier-general, 
and  fell  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  i°86i. 

Bar'tram,  (John,)  an  eminent  American  botanist,  born 
in  Marple,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1699.  His 
attainments  in  natural  history  attracted  the  attention 
of  Linnaeus,  who  pronounced  him  “  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world.”  He  was  the  first  American  to 
establish  a  botanical  garden,  which  he  enriched  with 
exotics  and  rare  native  plants.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  other  eminent  European  botanists  furnished 
him  with  books  and  apparatus,  and  he  in  return  sent 
them  new  and  curious  specimens  of  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions  of  America.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  appointed  American 
botanist  to  George  III.  of  England,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1777.  The  results  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  inhabitants,  animals,  climate,  soil,  produc¬ 
tions,  etc.,  in  a  journey  to  Lake  Ontario,  were  published 
in  London  in  1751,  and  a  journal  of  a  tour  to  East 
Florida  in  1766.  He  also  contributed  various  papers 
to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions.”  Mr.  Bartram  was 
distinguished  in  other  departments  of  natural  history, 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  was  an  in¬ 
genious  mechanic.  He  had  a  fine  botanic  garden  (now 
one  of  the  city  parks)  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia. 

See  William  Darlington,  “Memorials  of  John  Bartram  and 
Humphrey  Marshall,”  1849;  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Bartram,  (William,)  a  botanist  and  traveller,  born 
near  Philadelphia  in  1739,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  passed  about  five  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  na¬ 
tural  productions  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
and  published  “Travels  through  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  East  and  West  Florida,”  (1791.)  He 
produced  a  list  of  American  birds,  which  was  the  most 
complete  that  appeared  before  the  work  of  Wilson. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Bartsch,  baRtsh,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  physician  and  savant, 
born  about  1720,  was  a  friend  of  Boerhaave  and  Linnaeus. 
The  latter  named  the  genus  Bartsia  in  his  honour. 

Bartsch,  baRtsh,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  one  of  the  most 
profound  students  of  the  Old  German  and  Romance  lit¬ 
eratures,  was  born  at  Sprottau,  Germany,  February  25, 
1832.  He  studied  in  Breslau,  Berlin,  Halle,  Paris,  and 
Oxford,  and  held  professorships  in  philology  in  Rostock 
and  Heidelberg.  Besides  editing  and  publishing  a  great 
number  of  German,  Romance,  and  French  poems,  tales, 
etc.,  of  the  early  mediaeval  centuries,  he  published  various 
text-books  and  critical  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  his 
principal  studies.  Died  February  20,  1888. 

Bartsch,  von,  fon  baRtsh,  (Johann  Adam  Bern- 
hard,)  a  German  engraver  and  writer  upon  art,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1747,  was  keeper  of  the  imperial  library  and 
of  the  prints  in  the  royal  collection.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “  The  Pamter-Engraver,”  (“  Le  Peintre- 
Graveur,”  21  vols.,  1821,)  besides  which  he  prepared  a 
“  Catalogue  of  all  the  Prints  of  Rembrandt,”  with  several 
other  similar  works.  Among  his  engravings  and  etch¬ 
ings,  which  amount  in  all  to  more  than  five  hundred,  we 
may  mention  his  prints  after  Rembrandt  and  Potter. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Barucco,  M-rook'ko,  (Giacomo,)  a  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  about  1620. 

Baruch,  ba'ruk,  [Heb.  JVO,]  the  son  of  Neriah,  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom 
he  served  as  a  scribe.  He  accompanied  Jeremiah  in  588 
B.c.  into  Egypt,  where,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  he 


died ;  while  others  assert  that  he  died  in  Babylon.  The 
book  of  Baruch  is  recognized  as  canonical  by  the  Gath- 
olics,  but  it  is  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  apocryphal. 
(See  Jeremiah  xxxii.  12-16;  xxxvi.  4,  17,  27.) 

Baruffaldi,  b&-roof-&l'dee,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian 
litterateur ,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1675  ;  died  in  1753. 

Baruffaldi,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  I74°>  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  1817. 

Bar'wick,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  West¬ 
moreland  in  1612,  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Peter  Barwick’s  “Life  of  John  Barwick,”  1721. 

Bar  wick,  (Peter,)  brother  of  John  Barwick,  was 
appointed  in  1660  physician-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “Defence  of  Harvey’s 
Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.”  Died  in  1705. 

Bary,  Di're',  (Henry,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born  about 
1625.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  portraits  of  Grotius 
and  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  “Summer  and  Autumn,” 
after  Van  Dyck. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bary,  de,  deh  bi'Ree,  (Heinrich  Anton,)  a  German 
botanist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  January  26, 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Marburg,  and 
Berlin,  and  became  a  physician.  He  held  professorships 
of  botany  in  Freiburg,  Halle,  and  Strasburg,  of  which 
last-named  university  he  became  rector  in  1872.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  lower  Algae 
and  Fungi.  He  published  “  Handbuch  der  Morphologie 
und  Physiologie  der  Pilze,”  (1866,)  and  important  re¬ 
ports  of  his  investigations,  etc.  Died  January  19,  1888. 

Barye,  biFre',  (Antoine  Louis,)  a  French  sculptor 
and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  a  “  Lion  strangling  a  Boa,”  a  “  Group  of 
Young  Bears,”  “Charles  VI.  in  the  Forest  of  Mans,” 
and  “The  Three  Graces.”  Died  June  26,  1875. 

Barzena.  See  Barcena. 

Barzini,  baRd-zee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a  Florentine 
writer  on  astrology  and  philosophy,  born  about  1667. 

Barzizzio  or  Barziza.  See  Gasparino. 

Barzoni,  baRd-zo'nee,  (Vittorio,)  an  Italian  politi¬ 
cal  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Lonato  in  1768;  died  in 
1829. 

See  William  Thompson,  “Life  of  Vittorio  Barzoni,”  London, 
1831 ;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1813. 

Bas  or  Basse,  bis,  (Martin,)  a  Dutch  engraver,  who 
lived  about  1600,  left  several  portraits  of  superior  merit. 

Bas  or  Basse,  (William,)  an  engraver,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  a  “Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  Saint 
John.”  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers. ” 

Bas,  Le.  See  Le  Bas. 

Basadoima,  bl-si-don'nl,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Venice,  wrote  “Latin  Dialogues,”  (1518.) 

Basaiti,  bl-si'tee,  (Marco,)  sometimes  called  del 
Friuli,  an  eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Friuli.  His  “Calling  of  Saint 
Peter,”  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  is  esteemed  his  mas¬ 
ter-piece.  He  painted  other  pictures  of  great  merit, 
among  which  we  may  name  an  “Assumption,”  and  “The 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.” 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Basan  or  Bazan,  bl'zftN',  (Pierre  Francois,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1723.  Among  his 
best  works  are  a  “  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  after  Gior¬ 
dano,  and  “Antiope,”  after  Correggio.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  “  Dictionary  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Engravers,” 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  (3  vols.,  1767.)  Died  in  1797. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Baaanier,  bS'zt'ne-l',  (Martin,)  a  French  musician 
and  mathematician,  born  about  1540,  tvrote  a  work  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 

Bascape,  bls-kl'pl,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  legal  writer;  died  in  1641. 

Baschenis,  b!s-ka'n£ss,  (Evaristo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1617,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skilful  representations  of  musical  instruments,  books,  and 
similar  objects  of  still  life.  Died  in  1677. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
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Baschi,  bls'kee,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  monk,  born  in 
the  duchy  of  Urbino,  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Capuchins,  so  called  from  a  hood  of  peculiar  form  ( cap - 
puccio)  worn  by  them.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Baverius,  “Annales  Capucinoram.” 

Baschiera,  bls-ke-a'rl,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  artist, 
who  designed  the  magnificent  marble  front  of  Saint 
Peter’s  at  Mantua.  Died  about  1760. 

Baschilow.  See  Bashilof. 

Bas'cpm,  (Henry  B.,)  an  American  Methodist  bishop 
and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  Western  New  York  in  1796. 
He  was  ordained  bishop  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1849  or  I^50>  and  died  in  the  latter  year. 

See  M.  M.  Hxnklk,  “Life  of  Bishop  Bascom,”  1857. 

Bascom,  (John,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  divine, 
was  born  at  Geneva,  New  York,  May  1,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1849,  and  at  Andover 
Seminary  in  1855.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College  from  1855  to  1874,  and  from  the  latter  year 
to  1887  Was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Afterwards  professor  of  political  science  at  Williams 
College.  He  published  “Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,” 
(1865,)  “  Principles  of  Psychology,”  (1869,)  “Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Religion,”  (1876,)  “  Ethics,”  (1879,) 
“Natural  Theology,”  (1880,)  “The  Science  of 
Mind,”  (1881,)  “The  Words  of  Christ,”  (1884,)  and 
other  works. 

Basedow,  biPzeh-do',  (Johann  Bernhard,)  origin¬ 
ally  Johann  Berend  Bassedau,  (bls'seh-dow,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  teacher  and  educational  reformer,  was 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1723.  He  published  in  1774  an 
elementary  school-book  entitled  “  Orbis  Pictus,”  in  three 
volumes  and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings, 
which  soon  became  widely  popular.  About  the  same 
time  he  founded  at  Dessau  a  school  called  a  “  Philan¬ 
thropic”  in  which  he  sought  to  render  knowledge  at¬ 
tractive  and  adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young. 
Died  at  Magdeburg  in  1790. 

Baseilhac.  See  Cosme,  (Frere  Jean.) 

Ba-se'll-us  or  van  Basel,  vln  bl'zel,  written  also 
Basie,  (Jacobus,)  a  Dutch  historian  and  theologian,  born 
in  1530,  wrote  an  “Account  of  the  Siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  in  1588.”  Died  in  1598. 

Baselius,  (Jacobus,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Leyden,  was  the  author  of  an  “  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Belgium,”  (1657.) 

Baselius,  (Nicholas,)  a  Flemish  surgeon  and  writer, 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “Description  of  the  Comet  of  1577.” 

Baselli,  M-Sel'lee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  surgeon,  born  at  San  Pellegrino.  Having  been  re¬ 
fused  admission  to  the  College  of  Physicians  because, 
he  practised  surgery,  he  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  vindication  of 
the  nobility  of  surgery.  Died  in  1621. 

See  “  BiogTaphie  Medicate.” 

Basevi,  bl'sl-vee,  (Abramo,)  an  Italian  musician, 
born  of  a  Jewish  family  at  Leghorn  in  1818.  He  be¬ 
came  a  physician,  but  in  1858  turned  his  attention  chiefly 
to  music.  Among  his  works  are  “  Introduzione  ad  un 
nuovo  Sistema  d’Armonfa,”  (1862,)  and  “Compendio 
della  Storia  della  Musica,”  (1866.)  Died  in  1885. 

Basevi,  bas'e-ve,  (George,)  a  distinguished  English 
architect,  born  at  Brighton  in  1794.  Among  his  princi¬ 
pal  works  are  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
and  Saint  Mary’s  Hall  at  Brighton.  He  also  furnished 
the  designs  for  Belgrave  Square.  Died  in  1845. 

Bash/aw,  (Edward,)  an  English  nonconformist  min¬ 
ister  of  Exeter.  For  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  where  he  died  in  1671. 

Bashkin,  (Matthei  Semenof,)  a  Russian  heresi- 
arch  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  professed  doctrines 
resembling  those  of  the  Arians. 

Bash/kirtsoff,  (Marie,)  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Pultowa,  Russia,  November  11,  i860.  She 
became  famous  in  Paris  for  her  accomplishments  and 
her  high  promise  as  a  painter,  but  died  of  consump¬ 
tion  October  31,  1884.  Her  “Journal”  and  “Let¬ 
ters”  have  given  her  fame  in  literature. 

Bashuysen,  von,  fon  bls'hoi'zen,( Heinrich  Jakob,) 
a  German  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Hanau  in  1679,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  and  history 


at  Zerbst.  He  published  a  number  of  Latin  comment*, 
ries  on  the  Hebrew  writers.  Died  in  1758. 

See  E.  L.  D.  Huch,  “  Programma  continens  Vitam  H.  J.  de  Ba» 
huysen,”  1759. 

Ba'iil,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  called  Asoolius  or 
Acholius,  was  a  friend  of  Saint  Ambrose.  He  bap¬ 
tized  the  emperor  Theodosius.  Died  about  384  a.d. 

Ba'sil  or  Ba-siFI-us,  [Gr.  B ao'Ckeuo$  or  BaoiXioc ;  It 
Basilio,  bl-§ee'le-o ;  Fr.  Basile,  bf'zfel',]  Saint,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  born  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about 
329  A.D.  He  studied  law  and  rhetoric  at  Constantinople, 
and  subsequently  at  Athens,  where  Julian  (afterwards 
emperor)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  were  his  fellow- 
students.  With  the  latter  he  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship,  which  lasted  through  life.  About  358  A.D.  he 
abandoned  his  profession,  and  retired  to  a  cloister  in  a 
mountainous  region  of  Pontus,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  Gregory.  He  here  established  a  system  of  monastic  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  still  prevails  in  Greek  and  Oriental  monas¬ 
teries.  On  the  death  of  Eusebius  in  370,  Basil  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Caesarea.  In  this  station  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  extensive  charities,  his  zeal  for  the  reformation 
of  church  discipline,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Arian 
heresy,  at  that  time  maintained  by  the  emperor  Valens. 
Among  his  chief  productions  (m  Greek)  are  “  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days’  Work,”  “Two  Books  on 
Baptism,”  “  Homilies  on  the  Psalms,”  and  a  collection 
of  “  Letters.”  His  writings  are  characterized  by  great 
purity  of  style,  and  an  elevated  moral  tone  combined 
with  fervent  piety.  Died  in  379  a.d. 

See  Socrates,  “Historia  Ecclesiastics Godfrey  Hermant, 
“Vie  de  Saint-Basile,”  1674;  Sozomen,  “Historia;”  A.  Agrrsta, 
“Vita  del  protopatriarca  S.  Basilio  Magno,”  1658;  J.  E.  Fkissbk, 
“Dissertatio  de  Vita  Basilii  Magni,”  8vo,  1828;  Klose,  “  Basiliu* 
der  Grosse  nach  seinem  Leben,”  etc.,  1835. 

Basil  or  Basilius  of  Cilicia,  Bishop  of  Irenopolis,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Church,”  and  several  con¬ 
troversial  works. 

Basil  L,  [Lat.  Basil'ius  ;  Fr.  Basile,  bi'zbY,]  sur- 
named  the  Macedo'nian,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was 
born  about  820,  in  humble  circumstances.  He  succeeded 
in  winning  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  who 
raised  him  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  (866 ;)  but 
Basil  did  not  long  retain  his  favour,  and,  believing  his 
own  life  to  be  in  danger,  he  caused  Michael  to  be  assas¬ 
sinated  in  867.  He  commenced  the  compilation  of  the 
code  of  laws  entitled  “  Basilica,”  which  was  completed 
by  his  son  Leo.  Having  conquered  a  considerable  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  Italy  in 
885.  He  died  in  886,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Leo  VI. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histone  du  Bas-Empire;”  G.  Impaccianti, 
“  Basilio  il  Macedone,”  2  vols.,  1809. 

Basil  II.,  [Lat.  Basilius,]  Emperor  of  the  East,  born 
in  958,  was  a  son  of  Romanus  II.  On  the  death  of  the 
usurper  John  Zimisces,  (975,)  Basil  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  his  brother  Constantine  having  a  nominal  share 
in  the  government.  Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
manders  of  his  time,  and  was  engaged  in  almost  con 
tinual  wars  with  the  Saracens,  Bulgarians,  and  Germans. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Basil  or  Basilius,  made  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  336 
a.d.  in  opposition  to  Marcellus,  who  was  deposed  by  the 
party  of  Eusebius.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Arians. 

Basil,  Bishop  of  Seleucia.  See  Basilius. 

Basil,  the  founder  of  the  heretical  sect  of  Bogomiles 
in  Bulgaria.  He  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  111S. 

See  “Nouveile  Biographic  G^n^rale.” 

Basil,  Prince  of  Moldavia  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  deposed  for  his  tyranny. 

Ba'sil- Val'en-tine,  [Lat.  and  Ger.  Basii/ius  Va- 
I.enti'nus,]  a  celebrated  German  writer  on  chemistry 
and  alchemy,  born  about  1410.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  treatise  entitled  “The  Triumphal  Car  of  Antimony,” 
(“Currus  Triumphalis  Antimonii,”)  and  other  scientific 
works,  which  had  a  high  reputation  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 
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Basile,  the  French  of  Basil,  which  see. 

Basile,  bd-See'li,  (Adriana,)  a  sister  of  Giambattista 
noticed  below,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  hei 
talent  for  music  and  poetry. 

Basile,  (Gennaro,)  a  Neapolitan  painter,  who  aoout 
1756  resided  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  where  are  most  of 
his  works. 

Basile,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  about 
1580 ;  died  in  1637. 

Basiletti,  bl-Se-let'tee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
history  and  landscapes,  born  at  Brescia  ;  died  about  1845. 

Basili  or  Basily,  M-see'lee,  (Domenico  Andrea,) 
an  Italian  musician  and  composer,  was  chapel-master  at 
Loreto  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  in  1775. 

Basili,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1766.  He 
composed  various  operas,  comic  and  serious,  “  La  Lo- 
candiera,”  (1789,)  “Achilles  at  the  Siege  of  Troy,” 
(1798,)  “The  Return  of  Ulysses,”  (1799,)  etc.,  together 
with  requiems,  symphonies,  etc.  Died  March  25,  1850. 

Basili,  M-See'lee,  (Pier-Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Gubbio  about  1540;  died  in  1604. 

Basilico,  bi-see'le-ko  or  M-sil'e-ko,  (Ciriaco,)  an 
Italian  littlrateur>  lived  about  1670,  and  translated  into 
Italian  verse  the  “  Satyricon”  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Basilico,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  was  the  author  of  some  legal  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1670. 

Bas-I-li'dei,  [Gr.  B ao&ddijs;  Fr.  Basilide,  bt'ze'l£d',l 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  lived  in  Egypt  under  the  reign  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  doctrine  is  said  to  have  been 
a  reflection  of  that  of  Zoroaster.  He  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  two  principles,  Good  or  Light, 
and  Evil  or  Darkness.  Died  about  130  a.d. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Bas-I-li'na,  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius, 
and  the  mother  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  She  is  said  to 
have  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians.  Died  in  331  A.D. 

Basilio.  See  Basil,  Saint. 

Basilio  da  Gama,  M-see'le-o  dd  gd'md,  (Joz£,)  born 
at  San  Joze,  in  Brazil,  in  1740,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Brazilian  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
popular  poem  entitled  “  Uruguay,”  and  a  number  of 
lyrics.  Died  about  1795. 

Bas-I-lis'cus,  [Gr.  BacnMonot ;  Fr.  Basilisque,  b£'- 
ze'l£sk',]  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  a  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  wife  of  Leo  I.  In  468  a.d.  he  was 
appointed,  under  Leo  I.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  great 
expedition  against  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Carthage.  His  army  suffered 
a  total  defeat,  and  Basiliscus  w’as  banished  to  Thrace. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  474,  he  usurped  the  throne,  of 
which  Zeno  was  the  rightful  heir.  In  476  Zeno  defeated 
and  took  captive  the  usurper,  who  died  in  prison  in  477 
or  478.  During  his  reign  the  great  library  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

See  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Basilisque  or  Basilique.  See  Basiliscus. 

Basilius.  See  Basil,  Saint. 

Ba-sil'I-us,  Bishop  of  Seleucia  from  448  till  458,  was 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  homilies. 

Basil'ius  of  Glemo'na,  a  missionary  to  China,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Chinese  Dictionary,”  (1726,)  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  his  life. 

Basilovitch.  See  Ivan,  Czar  of  Russia. 

Bas'I-lus,  (L.  Minucius,)  sometimes  called  M.  Sa- 
triua,  a  Roman  soldier,  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul  in 
54  and  52  b.c.  Though  a  professed  friend  of  Caesar,  he 
took  part  in  his  assassination,  and  was  afterwards  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  own  slaves,  whom  he  had  treated  cruelly. 

Basin,  bt'ziN',  (Simon,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1608,  was  chaplain  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  Died  in  1671. 

Basin  or  Bazin,  b^z^N',  (Thomas,)  a  French  his¬ 
torian,  bom  at  Caudebec  in  1402.  He  became  professor 
of  canon  law  at  Caen,  and  in  1447  Bishop  of  Lisieux. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “History  of  Charles  VII.  and 
Louis  XI.,”  which  is  highly  interesting,  a  “Justification 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1491. 


Basine  or  Bazine,  bt'zfcn',  was  originally  married  to 
the  King  of  Thuringia,  whom  she  abandoned,  and  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Childeric  I.  of  France,  and  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Clovis. 

Ba'sing  or  de  Ba'sing-stoke,  (John,)  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Hampshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Athens,  where  he  collected  a  number  of 
Greek  manuscripts.  He  introduced  the  Greek  numeral 
letters  into  England.  He  wrote  several  learned  works, 
and  translated  into  Latin  a  Greek  treatise  on  grammar, 
entitled  “Donatusof  the  Greeks,”  (  ‘Donatus  Graeco¬ 
rum.”)  Basing  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
Died  in  1252. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Basinio  di  Basanii,  M-See'ne-o  de  M-£i'ne-ee,  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Parma  about  1425,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  eloquence  at  Ferrara.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  entitled  “  Hesperides.”  Died  in  1457. 

Basire,  (Claude.)  See  Bazire. 

B  as  ire,  M-zeer',  (Isaac,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
the  island  of  Jersey  in  1607.  He  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  Charles  I.  about  1640,  and  held  the  same  office 
under  Charles  II.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Presbytery.”  Died  in  1676. 

Basire,  (James,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in  1730. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Pylades  and  Orestes,”  after  West, 
and  “  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  or  the  Interview 
between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.”  The  last-named 
plate  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  engraved.  Died  in  1802. 

Basire,  (James,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1769, 
succeeded  his  father  as  engraver  to  the  Royal  and  Anti¬ 
quarian  Societies.  His  prints  of  the  English  cathedrals 
after  John  Carter  are  among  his  best  works.  Died  in  1822. 

Bas'k^r-ville,  (John,)  an  English  printer,  celebrated 
for  the  great  improvements  he  effected  in  typography, 
was  born  in  Worcestershire  in  1706.  His  English  Bible, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  editions  of  the  classics 
are  still  admired  and  sought  for.  Died  in  1775. 

Baskerville,  (Sir  Simon,)  an  eminent  English  phy¬ 
sician,  died  in  1641. 

Basmaison  Pougnet,  de,  deh  M'm^'zAN'  poon'y&', 
(Jean,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  about  1540, 
was  a  native  of  Riom. 

Basmaji,  Ms-m£'jee,  or  Basmadji,  (Ibraheem,)  a 
Hungarian  renegade,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Seid-Ef- 
fendi,  established  the  first  printing-press  in  Turkey.  He 
was  permitted  by  the  Sultan  Ahmed  III.  to  print  any¬ 
thing  except  the  Koran  and  the  canonical  writings.  Died 
in  1746. 

Basmanov,  bds-md'nov,  (Peter,)  a  Russian  general, 
who,  having  in  1605  aided  the  false  Demetrius  to  usurp 
the  throne,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  enter  the  Kremlin. 

Basnage,  M'ntzh',  (Antoine,)  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  son  of  Benjamin,  noticed  below,  born  in  1610.  He 
took  refuge  in  Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  died  as  pastor  at  Zutphen  in  1691. 

Basnage,  (Benjamin,)  a  Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Carentan  in  1580.  He  was  pastor  in  his  native  town, 
and  in  1637  became  president  of  the  synod  at  Alen5on. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Church,”  (1612.)  Died  in 
1652. 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  M'ntzh'  deh  bb'vil',  (Henri,) 
son  of  Basnage  du  Fraquenay,  born  at  Rouen  in  1656,  was 
advocate  of  the  parliament  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  “Treatise  on  Religious  Toleration,” 
(1684,)  and  edited  a  journal  entitled  “History  of  the 
Works  of  Savants.”  He  became  an  exile  for  religion 
about  1686.  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1710. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  scholai 
and  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1653.  He  studied  at  Saumur  under  the  celebrated 
Tannegui  Le  F&vre,  and  acquired  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  theology  at  Geneva  and  Sedan,  and  in 
1676  became  Protestant  pastor  at  Rouen.  He  emigrated 
to  Holland  about  1685.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  the  Hague  in  1709.  About  this  time  he  was 
employed  in  several  political  negotiations,  in  which  ho 
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displayed  such  diplomatic  ability  that  Voltaire  said  of 
him,  “he  was  fitter  to  be  minister  of  state  than  of  a 
arish.”  Among  h-is  numerous  and  valuable  works  may 
e  named  “The  Holy  Communion,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Necessity  and  Means  of  Communing  Worthily,”  (1688,) 
“  History  of  the  Church  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present 
Time,”  (2  vols.,  1699,)  and  “History  of  the  Jews  from 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present  Time,”  (5  vols.,  1706.)  Died 
in  1723. 

SeeNicriRON,  “M&noires.” 

Basnage  de  FlottemanviUe,  bl'ntzh'  deh  flot'- 
mSN/v£l/,  (Samuel,)  grandson  of  Benjamin,  noticed 
above,  born  at  Bayeux  in  1638.  He  became  pastor  at 
Zutphen,  where  he  died  in  1721.  He  wrote  several  ec¬ 
clesiastical  works  in  French  and  Latin. 

Basnage  du  Fraquenay,  bl'ntzh'  dii  fRtk'n^' 
(Henri,)  a  French  jurist,  son  of  Benjamin  Basnage, 
born  at  Sainte-M£re-Eglise  in  1615,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  advocates  in  the  parliament  of 
Normandy.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Mortgages,” 
(1687,)  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  c^l^bres  Jurisconsultes.” 

Basque,  le,  leh  bisk,  (Michel,)  a  French  buccaneer, 
who,  in  concert  with  L’Olonnais,  captured  the  towns  of 
Maracaibo  and  Gibraltar,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  about 
1660,  and  obtained  immense  booty. 

See  Charlevoix,  “Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France.” 

Bass,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop,  born  at 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  November  23,  1726.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744,  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  in  London,  in  1752,  was  rector 
of  Saint  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Newburyport,  from 
his  ordination  to  his  death,  and  in  1797  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  with  jurisdiction  also  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire.  Died  September  10,  1803. 

Bass,  (George,)  an  English  navigator,  discovered  in 
1798  the  strait  which  separates  Australia  from  Tasmania, 
since  called  Bass’s  Strait. 

See  Flinders,  “Journey  of  Discovery,  etc.” 

Baas,  blss,  [Lat.  Bas'sius,]  (Heinrich,)  a  German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Bremen  in  1690, 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Halle.  Died  in  1754. 

Bassa,  bls'sl,  (Don  Pedro  Holasco,)  a  Spanish 
general,  born  at  Reus,  in  Catalonia,  in  1790.  Fie  served 
with  distinction  against  the  French,  and  was  appointed 
in  1834  governor  of  Barcelona,  where  he  was  killed  in 
a  riot,  (1835.) 

Bassaeus,  bls-sa'us,  (Nicholas,)  a  German  printer, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  about  1550,  published 
several  valuable  botanical  works  with  plates. 

Bassal,  bl'stl',  (Jean,)  a  French  priest  and  revolu¬ 
tionist,  born  at  Beziers  in  1752.  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  Jacobins  president 
of  their  society.  Died  in  1802. 

Bassan,  the  French  of  Bassano,  which  see. 

Bassand,  bf'sfiN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1680.  He  studied 
at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
maintained  a  correspondence,  which  was  published  at 
Vienna  in  1778.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1742. 

Bassani,  bls-sl'nee,  or  Bassanio,  bls-sl'ne-o,  (Ales¬ 
sandro,)  an  Italian  lawyer,  bom  at  Padua;  died  in  1495. 

Bassani,  (Cesare.)  See  Bassano. 

Bassani,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1686.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  sermons  and  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian. 
Died  in  1747. 

Bassani,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer  of  church  music  and  operas,  born  at  Padua 
about  1657*  He  numbered  Corelli  among  his  pupils. 

See  Frfns,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bassani,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  about  1600,  resided  at  Venice.  He  invented 
a  musical  instrument  called  the  bassattello. 

Bassanino,  bls-sl-nee'no,  (Francesco,)  a  Venetian 
writer,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “Life  and 
Death  of  Saint  Rosalie,”  (1733.) 

Bassanio.  See  Bassani. 
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Bassano,  bls-sl'no,  (Annibale,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Padua  about  1440. 

Bassano  or  Bassani,  bls-sl'nee,  (Cesare,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  engraver,  born  at  Milan  about  1580. 

Bassano,  Duke  of.  See  Maret. 

Bassano,  [Fr.  Bassan,  bf'sSN',]  (Francesco  da 
Ponte — dlpon'tl,)  called  the  Elder,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Vicenza,  belonged  to  the  first  Venetian  school 
He  worked  mostly  at  Bassano,  from  which  he  derived  hi* 
surname.  Died  in  1530. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bassano,  (Francesco,)  called  the  Younger,  eldest 
son  of  Giacomo,  noticed  below,  born  in  1548.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  the  fresco  representing  “The  Cap¬ 
ture  of  Pavia,” in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  and  “The 
Rape  of  the  Sabines.”  Died  in  1591. 

Bassano,  (Geronimo  da  Ponte,)  youngest  son  of 
Giacomo,  born  in  1560.  His  principal  work  is  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Bassano,  repre¬ 
senting  “  Saint  Barbara  and  the  Virgin.”  Died  in  1622. 

Bassano,  (Giovanni  Battista  da  Ponte,)  born  in 
1553,  was  the  second  son  of  Giacomo.  He  copied  his 
father’s  works  with  such  exactness  that  the  copies  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  originals.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bassano,  [Fr.  Le  Bassan,  leh  bf'sSN',]  (Jacopo  01 
Giacomo  da  Ponte,)  son  of  the  elder  Francesco,  born 
at  Bassano  in  1510.  He  studied  at  Venice  the  works  of 
Titian  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  school. 
Among  his  best  historical  pictures  are  “The  Birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  “  The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  and  a  “  Mater 
Dolorosa.”  He  also  painted  landscapes,  animals,  and  do¬ 
mestic  and  tavern  scenes,  with  admirable  skill  and  fidelity. 
Bassano  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro,  and 
as  a  colorist  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Titian.  He  like¬ 
wise  produced  several  excellent  portraits,  among  which 
we  may  name  those  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  He  died  in 
1592,  leaving  four  sons,  who  were  distinguished  painters. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters  ;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Bassano,  (Leandro  da  Ponte,)  called  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  third  son  of  Giacomo,  born  in  1558,  produced  his¬ 
torical  pictures  and  portraits  of  superior  merit.  He 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  doge  Grimani,  who  created 
him  Chevalier  of  Saint  Mark.  Died  in  1623. 

Bas'san-tin,  Bas'sin-toun,  or  Bas'sen-tin,(jAMES,) 
a  Scottish  mathematician,  born  about  1500,  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  astronomical  and  mathematical  works 
which  were  esteemed  in  his  time.  Died  in  1568. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bassaraba.  See  Bessaraba. 

Basse.  See  Bas. 

Basse,  bass,  (William,)  an  English  poet  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  “The  Sword  and 
Buckler,”  “Great  Brittaines  Sunnes-set,  bewailed  with 
a  Shower  of  Teares,”  composed  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  an  epitaph  on  Shakspeare. 

Bass^e,  de  la,  deh  It  bi'si',  (Bonaventure,)  a 
French  Capuchin,  sometimes  called  Louis  le  Pippre, 
(leh  p&pR,)  born  in  Artois  about  1580.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a  work  entitled  “  The  Obedient  Parishioner.” 

Basselin,  bts'liN',  or  Vasselin,  vIs'IIn',  written 
also  Bachelin  and  Bisselin,  (Olivier,)  a  French  poet, 
born  in  the  Val-de-Vire,  Normandy,  about  1350,  was  a 
fuller  by  trade.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  convivial 
and  bacchanalian  songs,  were  called  “  vaux-de-Vire’: 
from  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  modern  term 
vaudeville  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  vau-de-Vire. 
Died  about  1419. 

See  Nicot,  “  Tr^sor  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise.” 

Bassen,  van,  vtn  bls's^n,  (B.,)  a  Dutch  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  about  1590,  resided  for  some  time  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his 
queen.  He  excelled  in  perspective  and  in  architectural 
pictures. 

Bassenge,  bi'sftNzh',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  Flemish 
poet,  born  at  Liege  in  1758.  He  published,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  friends  Reynier  and  Henkart,  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Leisures  of  Three  Friends.”  Died  in  1811. 

Bassentin.  See  Bassantin. 

Basseporte,  bts'poRt',  (Madeleine  Franijoise,)  a 
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French  lady,  celebrated  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and  birds, 
born  in  Paris  in  1700,  held  the  position  of  designer  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  Her  principal  work  is  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  collection  of  plants  painted  on  vellum  for 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Died  in  1780. 

Bassermann,  Ms'ser-miln',  (Friedrich  Daniel,)  a 
German  politician,  born  at  Manheim  in  1811,  became  in 
1848  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  post  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  Gagern. 
He  died  by  suicide  in  1850. 

Basset,  b£'s£',  (C£sar  Auguste,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk  and  educational  writer,  born  in  Paris  about 
1760 ;  died  in  1828. 

Bas'set,  (Peter,)  an  English  historian,  born  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  about  1390,  was  chamberlain  to  Henry  V.,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  France.  His  work  entitled  “Acts  of 
King  Henry”  (“Acta  Regis  Henrici”)  remains  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Basset  de  la  Marelle,  btsk'  deh  It  mt'rgl',  (Louis,) 
a  French  jurist,  born  at  Lyons  about  1730,  rose  to  be 
president  of  the  grand  council  in  Paris.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  Jacobins,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Bassetti,  bis-set'tee,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona  in  1588. 
He  was  a  good  colorist.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Ridolfi,  “  Vite  dei  Pittori  Veneti.” 

Bassetti,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  about  1590, 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  work  entitled  “  Monomachia  of  Virtues 
and  Vices.” 

Bassewitz,  Ms'tfritz,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  diplomatist  and  historian,  born  in  1680,  was  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Historical  Memoirs  of  Russia  from  1712  to  172c.” 
Died  in  1749.  J 

Bassi,  bis'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  Genoese  painter, 
born  about  161 5»  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  perspective. 

Bassi,  (Ferdinando,)  an  Italian  naturalist,  born  at 
Bologna.  A  genus  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar  was  named  by  Linnaeus  Bassia  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1774. 

Bassi,  (Francesco,)  a  painter  of  Bologna,  was  a  pupil 
of  Barbieri.  Died  in  1732. 

Bassi,  (Francesco,)  born  at  Cremona  in  1642,  was 
surnamed  il  Cremonese  dei  Paesi,  (“  the  Cremonese 
of  landscapes,”)  from  his  excellence  in  that  department 
of  painting.  Died  in  1 700. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bassi,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
Bologna,  lived  about  1710. 

Bassi,  (GiusEPrE,)  Count  of  Velletri,  an  Italian  phi¬ 
losophical  and  satirical  writer,  lived  at  Rome  about  1630. 

Bassi,  (Laura  Maria  Catarina,)  an  Italian  lady, 
born  at  Bologna  in  171 1,  was  celebrated  for  her  profound 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  languages. 
She  was  appointed  in  1732  professor  of  philosophy  in 
her  native  city,  having  previously  received  the  title  of 
doctor.  In  1738  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Joseph  Verati. 
Died  in  1778. 

See  J.  Fantuzzi,  “Elogio  de  Laura  Bassi,”  Bologna,  1778. 

Bassi,  (Luigi,)  a  celebrated  Italian  baritone  singer, 
born  at  Pesaro  in  1766.  In  1784  he  went  to  Prague, 
where  he  made  a  great  reputation.  Mozart  wrote  the 
part  of  “  Don  Juan”  for  him.  In  1815  he  was  called  to 
Dresden,  where  he  became  manager  of  the  opera,  and 
where  he  died  in  1825. 

Bassi,  (Martino,)  an  Italian  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  assisted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  cathedral  in  that  city. 

Bassi,  (Ugo,)  an  Italian  .patriot  and  eloquent  preacher, 
born  in  the  Roman  States  about  1804.  He  fought  against 
the  Austrians  in  1848,  and  served  as  chaplain  to  Gari¬ 
baldi.  Having  been  taken  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death 
in  August,  1849. 

Bassi,  de’,  d&  Ms'see,  (Ugo  Visconti,)  the  natural 
son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Sardinia.  The  Pisan 
government  having  refused  him,  on  account  of  his  illegi¬ 
timacy,  the  large  possessions  of  his  father,  Bassi  resolved 
to  betray  Sardinia  into  the  hands  of  James  II.  of  Aragon. 
For  this  purpose  he  treacherously  invited  a  number  of 
Pisans  to  assist  in  defending  the  island  against  the  King 


of  Aragon,  and,  having  separated  them  into  small  bodies, 
caused  them  to  be  massacred,  (1323.) 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R4publiques  Italiennes.” 

Bassiano,  b&s-se-i'no,  (Landi,)  [Lat.  Bassia'nus 
Lan'dus,]  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Placentia,  wrote 
a  number  of  medical  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1562. 

Bassiano,  (Ulisse,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Bologna, 
lived  at  Rome  about  1550. 

Bassianus.  See  Caracalla. 

Bas-si-a'nus,  (Joannes,)  a  famous  lawyer  of  Bologna 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  whom  Azo  was  instructed. 
Born  at  Cremona,  he  became  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  Bologna  law  school,  and  invented  an  ingenious  “law 
tree,”  described  in  his  “  Arbor  Arborum,”  exhibiting  all 
the  possible  kinds  of  actions  at  law.  He  also  left  a  very 
valuable  “  Summary  on  the  Authentica.” 

Bassignana,  da,  dl  bis-s^n-yi'ni,  (Giovanni  Ste- 
fano,)  an  Italian  Carmelite  monk  and  religious  writer 
flourished  about  1480. 

Bassinet,  de,  d?h  bl/se/ni',  (Alexandre  Joseph,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Avignon  in  1733. 
He  was  editor  for  a  time  of  the  “  Magasin  Encyclope- 
dique,”  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “The  Sacred 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  (8  vols.,  1804.) 
The  last  volume  was  written  by  the  Abbe  Lecuy.  Died 
in  1813. 

Bassintoun.  See  Bassantin. 

Bassius.  See  Bass,  (Heinrich.) 

Basso,  bSs'so,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet  and  jurist, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  for 
having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  1647. 

Basso,  del,  d£l  bis'so,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
prose-writer,  lived  about  1470. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bas'sol,  (John,)  a  Scottish  philosopher,  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Philosophic  and  Medical  Miscellanies,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1347. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Bassompierre,  bf'siN'pe-aiR',  (Franqois,)  Baron 
of,  Marquis  d’Harouel,  and  marshal  of  France,  was 
born  in  Lorraine  in  1579.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
distinguished  at  the  French  court,  where  his  personal 
advantages  and  brilliant  accomplishments  procured  for 
him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Henry  IV.  Having 
served  in  Savoy,  and  subsequently  against  the  Turks  in 
1603,  he  was  appointed  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss 
guards.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  Bassompierre  en¬ 
joyed  in  an  equal  degree  the  favour  of  Louis  XIII.,  who 
created  him  marshal  of  France  in  1622.  He  was  soon 
after  employed  in  important  embassies  to  Spain,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  England.  He  married  privately  Louise  de 
Lorraine,  Princess  of  Conti.  In  1631  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  h« 
had  offended,  and  was  not  released  until  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1642.  Pie  died  in  1646,  leaving  two  volumes 
of  “  Memoirs,”  written  while  in  prison,  and  published  in 
1665  ;  they  are  considered  to  present  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  French  court  at  that  time.  His 
style  is  said  to  be  animated  and  spirituel. 

See  “M^raoiresdu  Marshal  de  Bassompierre,”  1665;  Puymaigrk, 
“Viede  Bassompierre,”  1848;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Bassot,  bt'so',  (Jacques,)  a  French  writer,  to  whom 
has  been  attributed  a  “  History  of  the  Giant  Teutobo- 
chus,  King  of  the  Teutons,  etc.,”  (1613.) 

Bassotti,  b2Ls-sot'tee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia,  flourished  about  1660. 

Bassuel,  b&'sii-el',  (Pierre,)  a  French  surgeon  and 
medical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1706;  died  in  1757. 

Bas'sus,  (C^esius,)  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  the  first 
century,  to  whom  the  sixth  satire  of  Persius  is  addressed. 
Fragments  of  his  works  are  in  the  “  Corpus  Poetarum.” 

Bassus,  (Cf.sellius,)  a  Roman  of  Carthaginian  ex¬ 
traction,  promised  the  emperor  Nero  to  discover  the 
treasures  concealed  by  Dido.  Having  failed,  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide. 

Bassus,  (Cneius  Aufidius  Orestes,)  a  Roman  his¬ 
torian  and  orator  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  also  a  general 
history  of  Rome,  which  was  continued  by  Pliny  the 
Elder.  His  works  are  not  extant. 
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Bassus,  (Lollius,)  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
flourished  about  20  a.d.  He  was  the  author  of  ten  Epi¬ 
grams  which  are  contained  in  the  “Greek  Anthology.” 

Bassus,  (Saleius,)  a  Roman  poet,  lived  about  60 
A.D.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  patronized  by  Ves¬ 
pasian,  and  his  genius  was  commended  by  Quintilian. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Bassville,  de,  deh  bfs'v£l',  (Nicolas  Jean  Hugou 
(hii'goo')  or  Husson — Iiu'sAn',)  a  French  journalist  and 
diplomatist,  was  editor  for  a  time  of  the  “Mercure  Na¬ 
tional.”  Being  sent  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Naples 
in  1792,  he  was  soon  after  summoned  to  Rome,  and, 
while  attempting  to  exhibit  the  republican  cockade,  was 
killed  in  a  riot. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale/' 

Bast,  Mst,  or  Bu-bas'tis,  an  Egyptian  goddess, 
closely  associated  with  her  sister  Pakht,  or  Pasht,  and, 
like  her,  symbolized  by  the  cat,  and  often  identified  with 
the  Greek  Artemis.  Bast  was  the  wife  of  Phtha. 

Bast,  Mst,  (Friedrich  Jakob,)  a  German  scholar 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
in  1772,  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Critical  Letter  on  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Par- 
thenius,  and  Aristaenetus,”  (1805,)  written  in  French 
and  addressed  to  M.  Boissonade  ;  also  “Notes  and 
Palaeographical  Dissertations”  in  Schaefer’s  edition  of 
“Gregory  of  Corinth.”  Both  of  these  works  are  ranked 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  Died  in  1811- 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bast,  Mst,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver ; 
died  in  1605. 

Bast,  de,  deh  Mst,  (Lievin  Amand  Marie,)  nephew 
of  Martin  Jan,  noticed  below,  born  at  Ghent  in  1787. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Ghent,  and 
the  author  of  several  works  on  art.  Died  in  1832. 

See  A.  Voisin,  “Notice  sur  L.  A.  M.  de  Bast,”  1833. 

Bast,  de,  deh  bfst,  (Louis  Am£d£e,)  a  French  novel¬ 
ist,  born  in  Paris  in  1795;  died  in  1897. 

Bast,  de,  (Martin  Jan,)  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic  and 
writer  on  antiquities,  born  at  Ghent  in  1753,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels  and  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  in  France.  Died  in  1825. 

Basta,  Ms'ti,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  soldier,  born  at 
Naples,  served  with  distinction  under  the  Duke  of  Parma 
in  1579.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  military 
science,  which  have  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1613. 

Basta,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  in  1743  ;  died  in  1819. 

Bastard,  bis'tiR',  (T.,)  a  French  botanist,  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Angers  in  1814.  He 
wrote  a  “Flora  of  Maine-et- Loire,”  (1807.) 

Bas'tard,  (Thomas,)  an  English  epigrammatist  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  at  Blandford,  in  Dor¬ 
setshire.  He  WTote,  besides  his  epigrams,  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  “Magna  Britannia.”  Died  in  1618. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bastard,  de,  deh  bis'tiR',  (Dominique,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1683  ;  died  in  1777. 

His  son  Franqois,  born  in  1722,  became  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  Died  in  1780. 

Bastard  or  Bastart,  de,  deh  bis't&R',  (Guillaume,) 
Vicomte  de  Fussy,  (fii'se',)  born  at  Bourges,  held  several 
important  offices  under  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII. 
Died  in  1447. 

Bastard  d’Estang,  de,  deh  bis'tiR'  dSs'tSN',  (Do¬ 
minique  Franqois  Marie,)  Comte,  an  able  French 
judge,  born  at  Nogaro  in  1783.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1819.  Died  in  1844- 

See  A.  de  Bastard  d’Estang,  “Notice  historique  sur  F.  de 
Bastard  Comte  d’Estang,”  1844. 

Bastardi,  Ms-taR'dee,  (Zaccheria.)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastical  writer,  born  at  Modena ;  died  about  1650. 

Bastaro,  del,  dSl  bis-ti'ro,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born  about  1590. 

Baste,  bist,  (Pierre,)  a  French  naval  commander, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1768,  served  against  the  English  at 
the  siege  of  Malta,  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  (1798,)  and  in 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1808.  In  1809  he  was  created  by 
Napoleon  count  of  the  empire,  and  rear-admiral  in  1S11. 
Died  in  1814. 


Baster,  Ms't$r,  (Job,)  a  Dutch  botanist,  born  at 
Zierikzee,  in  Zealand,  in  1711.  He  published  “Obser¬ 
vations  on  some  Marine  Plants  and  Insects,”  (1753,)  and 
other  scientific  works.  The  name  Bastera  has  been  given 
in  his  honour  to  several  genera  of  plants.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Hallhr,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Basterio,  Ms-ta're-o,  (Niccol6  di  Carmagnola — 
de  kaR-min-yo'li,)  an  Italian  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Pavia,  lived  about  162c. 

Bastholm,  bist'holm,  (Christian,)  an  eminent  Dan¬ 
ish  theologian,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1740.  He  became 
court  preacher  in  the  Danish  capital,  and  published 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  “  Spiritual  Elo¬ 
quence,”  (1775,)  “  Philosophy  for  the  Unlearned,”  (in 
German,  1787,)  and  “Principal  Doctrines  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,”  (1783.)  Died  in  1819. 

Bastian,  Ms'te-in,  (Adolph,)  a  German  ethnologist,, 
born  at  Bremen,  June  26,  1826.  He  went  to  Australia 
in  1851  as  a  ship’s  surgeon,  and  visited  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1868  he  became  director  of  the  eth¬ 
nographical  section  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  is  the 
author  of  volumes  of  travels,  and  of  various  works  on 
ethnology  and  comparative  philology. 

Bas'tian,  (Henry  Charlton,)  an  English  biologist 
and  physician,  born  at  Truro,  April  26,  1837,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  London.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  in 
1878  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  in  University  College, 
London.  His  chief  fame  is  as  a  pathologist,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  abiogenesis.  Among  his 
works  are  “  The  Modes  of  Origin  of  the  Lowest  Organ¬ 
isms,”  (1871,)  “The  Beginnings  of  Life,”  (1872,)  “Evo¬ 
lution  and  the  Origin  of  Life,”  (1874,)  “Lectures  on 
Paralysis,”  (1875,)  “The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,” 
(1880,)  “Memoirs  on  Nematoids,”  a  monograph  on  the 
“  Anguillulidae,”  and  many  professional  and  scientific 
papers. 

Baatiani,  bis-te-i'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Macerata,  was  a  pupil  of  Gasparini,  and  lived 
about  1580. 

Bastianino.  See  Gratella. 

Bastiano  di  San  Gallo,  bis-te-i'no  de  sin  gil'lo, 
an  Italian  painter  of  perspective  and  theatrical  decora¬ 
tions,  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino  and  a  friend  of  Raphael 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bastiat,  bis'te'i',  (Fr£d£ric,)  an  able  French  write, 
on  political  economy,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1801.  He 
published  in  1844,  in  the  “Journal  des  Economistes,”  a 
treatise  “On  the  Influence  of  French  and  English 
Tariffs  on  the  Future  of  the  Two  Nations,”  in  which  he 
opposed  the  protective  system.  Having  visited  England 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cobden,  he  brought  out 
after  his  return  a  translation  of  various  addresses  of  the 
free-traders,  to  which  was  prefixed  an  introduction,  en¬ 
titled  “Cobden  and  the  League.”  He  subsequently 
edited  in  Paris  the  “  Libre  Echange,”  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  His  “Harmonies  Econo- 
miques”  (1849)  is  regarded  as  his  greatest  work.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1850. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale." 

Bastide,  bis-tee'Di,  (Fernando,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  professor  of  theology  and 
chancellor  of  the  University  at  Valladolid. 

Bastide,  bis't£d',  (Jules,)  a  French  republican  jour¬ 
nalist  and  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He  became 
about  1836  chief  editor  of  the  “National,”  a  daily  jour¬ 
nal,  and  in  1846  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Revue 
Nationale.”  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Cavaignac  from  June  to  December,  1848.  Died  in  1879. 

Bastide,  (Louis,)  a  French  jurist  and  theologian, 
born  about  1680,  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
religious  works. 

Bastide,  (Marc,)  a  French  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  writer ;  died  in  1668. 

Bastide,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French  Protestant 
theological  writer  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Milhau-en- 
Rouergue  about  1624.  He  wrote  in  1672  a  reply  to 
Bossuet’s  “  Explanation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,”  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Eucharist,”  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  works.  Died  in  1704. 
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Bastide,  (Philippe,)  a  French  Benedictine,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Bourges  in  1620 ;  died  in  1690. 

Bastide,  de,  d?h  bis'tid',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1 724,  was  editor  of  the 
“  Spectateur  Francais,”  and  other  journals.  His  works 
are  of  a  frivolous  character  :  they  were  severely  criticised 
by  Voltaire  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Died  in  1798. 

1  Bastien,  bts'te-iN',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  book¬ 
seller,  born  in  Paris  in  1747,  compiled  a  numbei  of  valua¬ 
ble  works  on  agriculture  and  gardening.  Died  in  1824. 

Bastien-Lepage,  bts'te-iN'  leh-ptzh',  (Jules,)  a 
French  painter  of  high  rank,  born  at  Damvillers,  No¬ 
vember  I,  1848.  His  works,  though  often  somewhat 
eccentric  and  unambitious  in  character,  exhibit  an  in¬ 
tenseness  of  feeling  which  elevates  them  above  the 
common  range  of  modern  French  art.  Died  in  1884. 

Bas'ton,  (Robert,)  an  English  writer,  born  near 
Nottingham,  was  the  author  of  Latin  poems  on  various 
subjects.  Died  about  1312. 

Bastoul,  bts'tool',  (Louis,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Montolieu  in  1753,  was  killed  at  Hohenlinden  in  De¬ 
cember,  1800. 

Bast'wick,  (John,)  an  English  physician  and  con¬ 
troversial  writer,  born  in  Essex  in  1593.  For  his  violent 
attacks  on  episcopacy  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life ;  but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed. 

Baszko,  b&sh'ko,  (Godislas,)  a  Polish  historian,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “  Chronicle  of  Great  Poland,”  lived  about  1820. 

Batacchi,  bd-tik'kee,  (Domenico,)  a  licentious  Ital¬ 
ian  writer,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1749;  died  in  1802. 

Bataillard,  bS'tt'ytR',  (Charles,)  a  French  writer, 
was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  a  “  Political  and 
Moral  Picture  of  France,”  (1801.) 

Bat'a-Ius  [BdraZod  or  Bat'ta-lus,  a  Greek  flute- 
player,  noted  for  his  effeminacy,  lived  about  420-400  b.c. 

Batbie,  M'bfe',  (Anselme  Polycarpe,)  a  French 
economist,  lawyer,  and  professor  of  jurisprudence,  born 
at  Seissan,  May  31,  1828.  He  entered  the  National 
Assembly  in  1871  as  a  moderate  anti-republican,  and  was 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  worship  in  1872-73, 
and  a  senator  from  1875  to  1879.  He  wrote  “Turgot, 
Philosophe,  Economiste  et  Administrates,”  (i860,) 
“Traite  th^orique  et  pratique  du  Droit  public,”  (1861,) 
“  Le  Credit  populaire,”  (1862,)  “Precis  du  Cours  du 
Droit  public,”  (1863,)  “Nouveau  Cours  d’Economie 
politique,”  (1864-65,)  etc.  Died  June  13,  1887. 

Bate,  (George,)  a  distinguished  English  physician 
and  historian,  born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1608.  He 
was  first  physician  successively  to  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
and  Charles  II.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  medical 
works,  and  a  “  History  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,”  in  which  he  favours  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  Dr.  Bate  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Died  in  1668. 

Bate,  [Lat.  Ba'tus,]  (John,)  an  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  about  1350 ;  died  in  1429. 

Bate,  (Julius,)  an  English  divine,  published  a  “  He¬ 
brew  and  English  Lexicon.”  Died  in  1771:. 

Bate,  (William  Brimage,)  soldier  and  Senator, 
was  born  near  Castilian  Spring,  Tennessee,  October 
7,  1826.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  private, 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  private  in  1861,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1883,  and  United  States 
Senator  in  1887. 

Bate'cumbe  or  Bade'combe,  (William,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  mathematician,  born  about  1390,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
treatise  “  On  the  Solid  Sphere,”  and  other  works. 

Batelier  or  Bathelier,  le,  leh  bt't&'le-i',  (Jacques, 
a  French  jurist,  was  the  author  of  “  Commentaries  on 
the  Common  Law  of  Normandy,”  (1626.) 

Bateman,  bat'man,  (Charles  Philip  Boteler,)  an 
English  admiral,  born  in  1775,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  against  the  French  in  1812. 

Bateman,  bat'man,  (Isabel,)  an  actress,  a  sister  of  the 
following,  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  28, 
1854.  In  1863  she  was  sent  to  England,  and  was  there 
educated.  When  fifteen  years  old,  she  went  upon  the 
stage  at  Liverpool,  and  at  once  won  great  success. 
Among  her  best  parts  are  “Juliet,”  “Lady  leazle,” 


“  Portia,”  “Julia,”  and  “Pauline.”  Her  elder  sisters, 
Ellen  and  Virginia,  also  were  distinguished  actresses. 

Bateman,  (Kate  Josephine,)  a  distinguished  actress, 
the  daughter  of  actors,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
October  7,  1843.  She  went  upon  the  stage  in  infancy; 
and  when  very  young,  with  her  sister  Ellen,  she  achieved 
marked  success.  In  1866  she  married  Dr.  George  Crowe, 
of  London,  and  was  afterwards  a  successful  stage-man¬ 
ager.  Among  her  noted  parts  are  “  Tulia,”  in  “The 
Hunchback,”  “Leah,”  “Juliet,”  “Lady  Macbeth,”  and 
“  Medea.” 

Bateman,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physician, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1778,  was  for  a  time  associate  editor 
of  the  “  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.”  He 
wrote  a  number  of  medical  treatises,  chiefly  on  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  contributed  the  principal  articles  on 
medicine  to  Rees’s  “Cyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1821. 

Bateman,  (William,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at 
Norwich,  was  the  founder  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1343.  Died  in  1355. 

Baten,  bi'ten,  (Henry,)  a  Flemish  astronomer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Mirror  of 
Divine  and  Natural  Things,”  (“  Speculum  Divinorum  et 
Naturaliam,”)  unpublished. 

Bates,  bats,  (Arlo,)  an  American  author  born  at  East 
Machias,  Maine,  December  16,  1850.  Plis  books  in¬ 
clude  “  Patty’s  Perversities,”  (1881,)  “  Mr.  Jacobs,” 
(*883,)  “The  Pagans,”  (1884,)  and  many  others. 
He  is  professor  of  English  literature  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Bates,  (Barnabas,)  a  distinguished  advocate  of  cheap 
postage  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  England  in 
1785.  About  1S25  he  established  “The  Christian  En¬ 
quirer”  at  New  York.  He  devoted  himself  for  years  to 
the  work  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage, 
and  to  his  labours  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  our  present 
system  of  cheap  letter-carriage.  Died  in  1853. 

Bates,  (Charlotte  Fiske,)  an  American  poetess, 
born  in  New  York  in  1838.  She  is  the  author  of  “  Risk, 
and  other  Poems,”  (1879,)  originally  contributed  to 
magazines. 

Bates,  (Edward,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Goochland  county,  Virginia,  about  1792.  He  emigrated 
to  Missouri  at  an  early  age,  studied  law,  and  became  an 
eminent  lawyer.  He  was  a  political  friend  of  Henry 
Clay  in  1824,  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1827,  and  voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1828.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  Congress,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  profession  for  many  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
friends  of  internal  improvement  which  met  in  Chicago 
in  1847,  and  he  maintained  in  an  able  speech  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  bv  great  public  works.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854, 
after  which  he  acted  with  the  friends  of  free  labour  in 
the  Kansas  question.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  and 
resigned  about  September,  1864.  Died  March  25,  1869. 

Bates,  (John  Coalter,)  an  American  general, 
was  born  in  St.  Charles  county,  Missouri,  August  26, 
1842,  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861,  and  was  on 
General  Meade’s  staff  from  Gettysburg  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  continued  in  the  regular  service,  becom¬ 
ing  colonel  in  1892,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1898,  and  promoted  major-general  during 
the  Santiago  campaign.  Was  made  military  governor 
of  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  in  1899. 

Bates,  (Henry  Walter,)  an  English  geographer, 
born  at  Leicester,  February  25,  1825.  He  accompanied 
Wallace  on  his  first  expedition  to  South  America,  and 
published  “The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazonas,” 
(1863,)  “Contributions  to  the  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  Valley,”  (1867,)  and  other  works,  chiefly  geograph¬ 
ical.  Died  February  16,  1892. 

Bates,  (Joah,)  a  distinguished  English  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1740.  He  was  appointed 
in  1784  to  conduct  the  commemoration  of  Handel  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  Died  in  1799.  His  wife,  originally 
Miss  Harrop,  was  an  excellent  vocalist. 
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Bates,  (Joshua,)  born  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
in  1788,  established  in  1826,  in  connection  with  John 
Baring,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  a  mercantile  house  in 
London  under  the  name  of  Bates  &  Baring.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  firm  was  merged  into  the  celebrated  house 
of  Baring  Brothers  &  Company.  In  1854  he  filled  the 
position  of  umpire  to  the  British  and  American  commis 
sioners  for  settling  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  appears  to  have  discharged  its  delicate  and  respon¬ 
sible  duties  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
When  the  project  of  establishing  a  public  library  in 
Boston  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Bates,  he  wrote  to  the 
mayor,  offering  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  library,  that  it  might  be  commenced  “  at 
once,”  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  “  perfectly 
free  to  all.”  He  afterwards  added  to  this  donation 
books  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  more.  On  his  death,  in  1864,  the  trustees  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  large  hall  of  the  library,  in  which 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  books  are  contained, 
should  thenceforward  be  designated  as  Bates  Hall. 

Bates,  (Samuel  Penniman,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
historian,  born  at  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  January  29, 
1827,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1851.  He  be¬ 
came  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Meadville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1853,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Crawford 
county  in  1857,  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  i860,  and  State  historian  in 
1865.  His  works  largely  relate  to  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bates,  (Thomas,)  an  English  farmer,  who  lived  at 
Kirkleavington,  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  im¬ 
proving  the  breed  of  cattle.  Died  in  1849. 

Bates,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  1625,  was  a  Presbyterian  and  a  royalist. 
He  preached  in  London  until  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  1662.  He  was  a  person  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  superior  talents,  and  had  a  high  reputation  both 
as  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
were  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  John  Howe.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “The  Lives  of  Pious  and 
Learned  Men,”  (in  Latin,  1681.)  Died  in  1699. 

See  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  viii. 

Bate'son,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated  English  composer 
of  madrigals,  was  organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Chester 
about  1600. 

Bateson,  (William,)  an  English  zoologist,  was 
born  at  Whitby,  August  8,  1861,  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Cambridge,  and  has  since  been  active  in 
zoological  investigations.  His  study  of  Balanoglossus 
threw  much  light  on  the  ancestry  of  the  vertebrate 
animals.  Has  published  “  Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Variation,”  etc. 

Bath,  Earl  of.  See  Pulteney,  (William.) 

Bathe,  blth,  (William,)  an  Irish  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Dublin  about  1532,  became  director  of  the  Irish 
seminary  at  Salamanca.  Died  in  1614. 

Bath61ier.  See  BatAlier. 

Bathem,  van,  vfn  bl'tem,  written  also  Battem  01 
Battum,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  landscape -painter  of  supe 
rior  merit,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ba-thil'daor  Ba-til'da,  [Fr.  Bathilde  or  Batilde, 
bl't^ld',]  Saint,  originally  an  Anglo-Saxon  slave,  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Clovis  II.,  King  of  France,  who,  dying 
oung,  left  her  regent  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  cele- 
rated  for  her  talents  and  piety,  and  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  Died  in  680. 

See  Baillet,  “Vita  Sanctae  Bathiidis.” 

Bathori,  bl'to-ree,  (Elizabeth,)  Princess  of,  a  niece 
of  Stephen  Bathori,  King  of  Poland,  and  wife  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  count  Nadasdi,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  fiendish  cruelty  recorded  in  history.  With  the 
assistance  of  three  servants,  she  enticed  to  her  castle  a 
great  number  of  young  girls,  whom  she  caused  to  be  mas¬ 
sacred,  in  order  that  she  might  restore  her  beauty  by 
bathing  in  their  blood.  Her  crimes  being  discovered,  she 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Died  in  1614. 

Bdthori,  (Gabor  or  Gabriel,)  became  Prince  of 


Transylvania  in  1608.  Matthias,  King  of  Plungary,  having 
invaded  his  country,  was  repulsed  with  the  assistance  of 
Bethlen  Gabor ;  but  the  life  of  the  latter  being  threatened 
by  his  cousin  Bathori,  Bethlen  Gabor  was  made  Trince 
of  Transylvania  by  the  Turks,  and  Bathori  was  killed 
soon  after,  (1613.) 

Bathori,  (Ladislas,)  a  Hungarian  monk,  born  about 
1490,  translated  the  Bible  and  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints” 
into  Hungarian. 

Bathori,  (Sigismund,)  a  prince  of  Transylvania,  born 
about  1550.  Having  married  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  he  promised  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  that,  in 
case  of  his  dying  without  children,  the  crown  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  should  be  united  to  that  of  Austria.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he  soon  after  abdicated  in  favour 
of  Rudolph.  His  subjects,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  reinstated  him  in  1601 ;  but,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Austrians,  Bathori  again  abdicated,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  large  pension  and  other  advantages.  Died  in 
1613. 

See  Horanyi,  “Memoria  Hungarorum.” 

Bathori,  (Stephen,)  was  elected  in  1571  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  and  in  1576  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  reconquered  Lithuania  from  the  Russians, 
and  obtained  other  important  advantages  over  them. 
Died  in  1586. 

See  Warsewitz,  “  Vita  et  Res  gestae  Stephani  Regis  Polonorum,” 

1587- 

Bath'urst,  (Allen,)  Earl  Bathurst,  bom  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1684,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathuist, 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  the  princess  Anne,  after¬ 
wards  queen.  In  1705  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Cirencester,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Marlborough  and  other  Whig  leaders.  He  obtained 
the  title  of  Lord  Bathurst  in  1711.  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  firmly  opposed  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  Lord  Bathurst  (who  was  created  an 
earl  in  1772)  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  tastes  and 
attainments,  and  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
and  other  eminent  men.  Pope  dedicated  to  him  the  third 
epistle  of  his  “Moral  Essays.”  Died  in  1775. 

See  the  “Annual  Register"  for  1775. 

Bathurst,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  diplomatist,  born 
in  London  in  1784.  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Vienna  in  1807,  he  disappeared  mysteriously  near  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated. 

Bathurst,  (Henry,)  second  Earl  Bathurst,  and  Lord 
Apsley,  an  English  judge,  son  of  Allen  Bathurst,  born  in 
1714.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  in  1754,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England  in 
1770  or  1771.  He  resigned  the  great  seal  in  1778,  and 
became  president  of  the  council  in  1780.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors Foss, 
“The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. 

Bathurst,  (Henry,)  a  nephew  of  Allen,  Lord  Bath¬ 
urst,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1744.  He  was  created 
in  1805  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Died  in  1837. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,”  by 
Rev.  H.  Bathurst,  1837. 

Bathurst,  (Henry,)  son  of  Baron  Apsley,  mentioned 
above,  born  in  1762.  Having  filled  several  important 
offices,  he  became  secretary  of  the  colonies,  (1812,)  and 
president  of  the  council,  (1828.)  He  was  a  decided  Tory 
in  politics.  Died  in  1834. 

Bathurst,  (Ralph,)  an  English  physician,  divine, 
and  scholar,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1620,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  in  1668.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Charles  II.,  (1663,)  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  (1673.)  He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
poems  and  other  works.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Warton,  “Life  of  R.  Bathurst,”  1761. 

Bathurst,  (Theodore,)  a  relative  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bath¬ 
urst,  translated  Spenser’s  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar”  into 
Latin  verse,  (1653.) 

Bathyani.  See  BatthyAnyi. 

Bath-jf-cle§,  [Baflv/tAifc,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  native  of 
Magnesia,  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Solon.  His  principal  work  was  the  colossal  throne  of  the 
Amyclaean  Apollo,  which  he  covered  with  bas-reliefs. 

Bathylle,  the  French  of  Bathyllus,  which  see. 
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Ba-thyl'lus,  [Gr.  B afluAAof  ;  Fr.  Bathylle,  bt'tfel',] 
a  celebrated  comedian,  who  lived  about  30  b.c.,  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria  and  a  freedman  of  Maecenas.  He 
excelled  in  comic  pantomime,  and  his  performances  were 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  Romans.  His  partisans 
were  styled  Bathyllians,  while  those  of  his  rival  Pylades 
ihe  tragedian  were  called  Pyladians. 

Batilda,  Saint.  See  Bathilda. 

Batista.  See  Battista. 

Batiuskof,  bl-te-oos'kof,  (Constantine  Nicolae- 
vitch,)  a  Russian  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Vologda  in 
1787.  He  was  the  author  of  lyric  poems  and  elegies, 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  essays  on  Russian  and 
Italian  literature.  He  also  translated  into  Russian 
Schiller’s  “  Bride  of  Messina.”  Died  in  1855* 

Batizi,  bl-tee'zee,  (Andrew  and  Michael,)  Hunga- 
<ian  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  former 
was  the  author  of  national  hymns,  the  latter  of  religious 
works. 

Batka,  blt'kl,  (Lorenz,)  a  German  musician,  born  at 
Lischau,  in  Bohemia,  in  1705,  was  director  of  music  at 
Prague.  He  died  in  1759,  leaving  five  sons,  who  were 
noted  as  vocalists  and  musicians. 

Batlowski,  bat-lov'skee,  a  Polish  painter,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Bat'man,  (Stephen,)  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
born  in  1537.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a  poem 
entitled  “The  Travayled  Pilgrime,  bringing  Newes  from 
all  Parts  of  the  Worlde.”  Died  in  1587. 

Bat'man-son,  (John,)  an  English  Carthusian  monk, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  several  works, 
in  Latin,  against  Erasmus  and  other  reformers. 

Ba'ton,  [Barov,]  a  Greek  comic  poet,  lived  about  300 
B.C.  A  few  fragments  of  his  comedies  are  extant. 

Baton  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  historian,  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  277  b.c.  He  wrote  “Commentaries  on  Per¬ 
sian  Affairs,”  a  “  History  of  Attica,”  and  other  works, 
which  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Batoni,  bl-to'nee,  (Pompeo  Girolamo,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1708.  He  studied  in 
Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  his  time.  Among  his  master-pieces 
in  historical  painting  are  “  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna,” 
“The  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,”  and  “Saint  Celso.”  His 
portraits  of  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.  of  Austria  are 
also  highly  esteemed :  the  former  procured  for  him  let¬ 
ters  of  nobility  from  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  His 
style  is  graceful,  and  free  from  the  prevalent  mannerism 
of  his  time.  He  had  great  facility  of  execution.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1786  or  1787. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Onofrio  Boni, 
“  Elogio  del  Cavaliere  P.  Batoni,”  1787. 

Batoo-  (Batou-  or  Batu-)  Khan,  bl'too'  kin,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  as¬ 
sumed  the  government  of  Kapchak  in  1223.  By  the 
command  of  the  great  khan  Oktai,  whom  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  his  superior,  he  made  war  on  Poland  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  conquered  Russia,  which  he  held  in  subjection 
for  ten  years.  Died  in  1255. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “  Biblioth&que  Orientale.” 

Batootah,  Batoutah,  or  Batfttah,  bl-too'tl,  written 
Also  Battuta.  (Moham'med-Ibn-Abdil'lali,)  com¬ 
monly  called  Ibn-Batootah,  (or  -BatQtah,)  a  famous 
Moorish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  visited  Egypt, 
and  the  principal  part  of  Asia,  including  China  and  the 
Indian  archipelago.  Only  fragments  of  his  travels  have 
been  discovered  and  published. 

See  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1S41. 

Batou-Khan.  See  Batoo-Khan. 

Batoutah.  See  Batootah. 

Bat'ra-elius,  [Gr.  Barpaxog,  a  “frog,”]  a  Greek  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  With  his  countryman 
Saurus,  [Savpof,  a  “  lizard,”]  he  built  two  temples  at 
Rome.  As  they  were  not  allowed  to  inscribe  their 
names  on  their  work,  they  carved,  it  is  said,  a  lizard  and 
a  frog  on  the  columns. 

Batsch,  bltsh,  (August  Johann  Georg  Karl,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  naturalist,  born  at  Jena  in  1761.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  a  monograph  of  the  mushrooms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jena,  entitled  “  Elenchus  Fungorum,”  (1783,) 


and  “  Elements  of  Systematic  Chemistiy,”  (1789.)  Gmelin 
has  given  the  name  Batschia  to  a  genus  of  the  order 
Boraginae.  Batsch  was  professor  of  natural  history,  etc. 
at  Jena,  where  he  died  in  1802. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Batt,  bit,  (Bartholomew,)  a  Flemish  Protestant, 
born  at  Alost  in  1515,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  treatise  “On 
Christian  Economy.” 

Batt,  (Charles,)  a  Flemish  physician,  translated 
several  medical  works  from  the  French.  He  lived  at 
Dort  from  1593  to  1598. 

Batt,  bit,  (Conrad,)  a  Dutch  or  German  physician, 
born  at  Rostock  in  1573  ;  died  in  1605. 

Batt,  (Cornelius,)  son  of  James,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Zealand  in  1470,  was  the  author  of  a  “  Description  of 
the  World.”  Died  in  1517. 

Batt,  (James,)  born  in  Zealand,  was  secretary  of  the 
town  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Erasmus. 

Batt,  (Lievin,)  a  Flemish  physician,  son  of  Barthclo 
mew,  noticed  above,  born  at  Ghent  about  1540,  was  pro 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock.  Died  in  1591. 

Batt,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  at  Col- 
lingham  in  1744,  became  in  1778  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Genoa,  where  he  introduced  vaccination.  Died  in  1812. 

Battaglia.  See  Cerquozzi. 

Battaglia,  blt-tlFyl,  an  Italian  architect  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  celebrated  for  having  completed  the  mag¬ 
nificent  convent  of  Catania,  in  Sicily. 

Battaglia,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Milan  in  1605. 

Battaglia,  (Dionisio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school,  born  at  Verona,  lived  about  1520-40. 

Battaglia,  (Francesco,)  a  Venetian  senator,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  proposed  an  alliance  between 
the  republics  of  France  and  Venice.  Died  in  1799. 

Battaglini,  blt-tll-yee'nee,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  pre¬ 
late,  born  near  Rimini  in  1645,  was  Bishop  of  Cesena. 
He  wrote  a  “Universal  History  of  Councils,”  (1686,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Battalus.  See  Batalus. 

Battara,  blt-tl'rl,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
naturalist  and  physician,  bom  at  Rimini,  published  sev¬ 
eral  botanical  works.  Died  in  1789. 

Bat'tel,  (Andrew,)  an  English  traveller,  born  in  Es¬ 
sex  about  1565,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese 
and  detained  many  years  in  their  settlements  in  Africa. 
His  adventures  are  "related  in  Purchas’s  “  Collection  of 
Voyages.” 

Battelli,blt-tel'lee,  (Giovanni  Cristoforo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  antiquary,  born  near  Urbino  in  1658,  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Amasia.  Died  in  1725. 

Battely,  blt'le,  (John,)  a  learned  English  divine, 
born  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s  in  1647,  became  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Canterbury.  His  principal  work  is  an  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  Richborough  and  Reculver,  entitled 
“  Antiquitates  Rutupinae.”  Died  in  1708. 

Battem.  See  Bathem. 

Bat'ten,  (Adrian,)  an  English  composer  of  sacred 
music,  became  organist  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1624. 

Batteux,  bl'tuh',  (Charles,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  near  Vouziers  in  1713,  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France. 
He  wrote,  among  other  wonts,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Fine 
Arts,”  and  also  made  a  translation  of  Horace,  (1750,) 
which  is  valued  for  its  accuracy.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Madame  Dacier,  “  filoge  de  Batteux,”  and  a  “  History  o! 
First  Causes,”  or  “Expose  sommaire  des  Pens^es  des  Philosophes 
sur  le  Principe  des  Etres,”  1769. 

Batthydnyi,  bot'yan-yee,  or  Bathyanyi,  (Casi- 
mir,)  Count,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  and  patriot,  born 
about  1817.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  time,  and  on  his  release  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1854. 

Batthydnyi  or  Bathyani,  written  also  Battyany, 
(Ignatius,)  Count,  a  canonist,  born  in  Transylvania  in 
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1741,  became  Bishop  of  Weissenburg.  He  founded  an 
observatory  at  Carlsburg,  and  published  several  works. 
Died  in  1798. 

Batthydnyi, (Charles,)  Prince,  a  Hungarian  general, 
born  about  1697.  He  performed  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  which  ended  in 
1745.  He  also  had  a  high  command  in  the  Austrian 
service  during  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Died  in  1772. 

Batthydnyi  or  Bathydnyi,  (Louis,)  Count,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  patriot  and  liberal  statesman,  born  at  Presburg  in 
1809.  He  contended  for  religious  liberty,  and  became 
chief  minister  of  the  government  formed  in  March,  1848. 
In  consequence  of  the  hostile  movements  of  Jellachich, 
Ban  of  Croatia,  who  was  instigated  by  the  imperial  court, 
he  resigned  in  September,  1848.  Civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  friends  of  Batthyanyi  were  vanquished.  He 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed  Oct.  6,  1849. 

See  Horvath,  “Louis  Bathydnyi,  ein  politischer  Martyrer,” 
1850;  and  “Graf  L.  Batthydnyi,  sein  Leben,  Wirken  und  Ende,” 
Leipsic,  1850. 

Battie,  Mt'te,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  Devonshire  in  1704,  was  celebrated  for  his  skilful 
treatment  of  insanity.  His  principal  work  is  a  “Treatise 
on  Madness,”  (1758.)  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Died  in  1776. 

See  “  Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Battier,  bt'te-i',  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  physician,  born 
at  Bale  in  1667,  was  a  friend  of  Malebranche  and  Tour- 
nefort.  He  published  several  philosophical  and  scien¬ 
tific  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1744. 

Battiferri,  (Laura.)  See  Ammanati. 

Bat'tis-hill,  (Jonathan,)  an  English  musical  com- 
oser,  born  in  1738.  His  anthems,  glees,  and  songs  are 
ighly  esteemed.  Died  in  1801. 

See  F dxis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musicians.” 

Battista,  bit-t&s'ti,  (Fulgoso,)  a  Doge  of  Venice, 
who,  being  exiled  about  1480,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  work 
entitled  “Memorable  Examples.” 

Battista  or  Baptista,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  the  author  of 
Latin  epigrams,  Italian  lyrics,  and  several  prose  works. 
Died  in  1675. 

Battista,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  writer,  who  lived  about 
1540,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,”  and 
a  work  “Qn  the  Origin  of  the  Turks,”  both  in  Latin. 

Battista,  (Spagnuoli,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and 
Latin  poet,  surnamed  the  Mantuan,  born  at  Mantua 
about  1436.  His  works  were  greatly  admired  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  are  now  forgotten.  Died  in  1516. 

Battista  d’ Agnolo,  bJt-tfes'tl  dSn'yo-lo,  or  Battista 
del  Moro,  Mt-tis'tii  del  mo'ro,  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Verona.  He  worked  at 
Verona  and  Venice. 

Battista  del  Moro.  See  Battista  d’ Agnolo. 

Battista  di  Ferrara,  Mt-tis'ta  de  fSr-rd'rj,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  writer,  born  about  1380,  was  the  author  of  “Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Ferrara,”  and  other  works. 

Battisti,  Mt-tis'tee,  (Bartolommeo,)  born  at  Rove- 
redo,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1755,  was  appointed  about  1784 
physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Died  in  1831. 

Battistin,  b&t-t&s  teen',  written  also  Baptistin,  (John 
Baptist  Stuck,)  an  Italian  musician  ana  composer,  of 
German  extraction,  born  at  Florence  about  1677.  He  was 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  violoncello,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  first  introduced  into  France.  Died  in  1755. 

Battistini,  bit-tis-tee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a  noted  Ital¬ 
ian  improvisatore,  born  in  1747,  became  professor  of 
Latin  and  Italian  eloquence  in  the  college  De  Propa¬ 
ganda  at  Rome.  Died  in  1825. 

Battle,  bat't’l,  (Archibald  J.,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Powelton,  Georgia,  September  10,  1826, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1846,  and  held 
professorships  in  that  and  other  colleges.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Mercer  University,  Macon, 
Georgia.  He  is  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  the 
“  Human  Will,”  etc.  His  father,  Cullen  Battle,  M.D., 
(1785-1878,)  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  various  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Batton,  bi'tAN',  (DtfsiRti  Alexandre,)  a  French 
composer  of  operas,  born  in  Paris  in  1797,  was  a  pupil 
of  Cherubini.  Died  in  1855. 


Battoni,  (Pompeo.)  See  Batcni. 

Battori  See  Bathori. 

Battum.  See  Bathem. 

Bat'tus  I.,  a  Lacedaemonian,  born  at  Thera,  was  the 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Cyrene,  about  630  B.c.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  his  death. 

Battus  II.,  surnamed  Felix,  was  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  succeeded  Arcesilaus  as  King  of  Cyrene. 
Under  his  reign  the  colony  was  greatly  increased  oy  the 
arrival  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece.  Died 
about  575  b.c. 

Battus  HI.,  son  of  Arcesilaus  II.,  reigned  about 
544  b.c. 

Battuta.  See  Batootah. 

Battyany.  See  BatthyAni. 

Batu-Khan.  See  Batoo-Khan. 

Batus.  See  Bate, 

Batutah.  See  Batootah. 

Batz,  de,  deh  btts,  (Jean,)  Baron,  a  French  general, 
born  near  Tartas  in  1760,  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  during  the  Revolution  to  save  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  royal  family.  Died  in  1822. 

Baubur  or  Bauber.  See  Baber. 

Bau'§is,  (Myth.,)  a  Phrygian  peasant,  who,  with  her 
husband  Philemon,  kindly  received  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
when  travelling  in  disguise.  For  this  favour  Jupiter 
changed  their  cottage  into  a  temple,  and  made  them  his 
priests.  At  their  death  they  were  changed  to  trees. 

Baudake.  See  Baldock. 

Baudart,  bo'dtR',  (William,)  a  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Deinse,  in  Flanders,  in  1565.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Bucer  and  Bogerman,  he  translated  the  Old 
Testament  into  Dutch.  Died  in  1640. 

Bauddha  or  Baudha,  bow'd’ha,  worshipper  of 
Booddha,  which  see. 

Baude,  bod,  (Henri,)  a  French  poei  and  satirist,  bora 
at  Moulins  about  1430;  died  about  1495. 

SeeV.  dk  Virivillb,  “NouvellesRecherchessurH.  Baude,”  1853 

Baudeau,  bo'do',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  at  Amboise  in  1730.  He  was  a 
contributor,  conjointly  with  Mirabeau,  to  the  journal 
entitled  “  Ephemerides  of  the  Citizen ;”  and  published, 
among  other  works,  an  “  Exposition  of  the  Natural  I. aw.” 
Died  about  1792. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Baudelaire,  bod'ldR',  (Charles,)  a  French  poet,  born 
in  Paris,  April  9,  1821.  He  wrote,  among  other  things, 
the  brilliant  but  indecent  work  “Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,” 
(“The  Flowers  of  Evil,”)  and  made  translations  of  the 
works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  His  productions  exhibit  a  mind 
of  uncommon  force,  but  intensely  morbid.  Died  in  1867. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  February,  1869. 

Baudelocque,  bod'lok',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  celebrated 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Heiily,  in  Picardy,  in  1746.  He 
studied  under  Solayres,  and  became  chief  surgeon  and 
accoucheur  of  the  hospital  de  la  Maternite.  He  was  also 
appointed  by  Napoleon  first  accoucheur  to  the  empress 
Marie  Louise.  Among  his  writings,  which  are  esteemed 
standard  works,  we  may  name  his  “Art  des  Accouche- 
ments,”  (2  vols.,  1781.)  Died  in  1810. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Baudelot  de  Dairval,  bod'lo'  deh  d&R'vil', 
(Charles  C£sar,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in 
1648,  was  the  author  of  a  popular  work  “  On  the  Utility  of 
Travels,”  etc.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  1705.  Died  in  1772. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Baudens,  bo'dflN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a  French 
surgeon,  born  at  Aire  in  1804,  was  the  author  of  a  “  New 
Method  of  Amputations,”  etc.  Died  December  3, 1857. 

Bauder,  bow'der,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  born  at 
Hersbruck  in  1713,  wrote  on  Fossils,  etc.  Died  in  1791. 

Bauderon,  bSd'r^N',  (Brice,)  a  French  physician, 
born  about  1 540,  was  the  author  of  a  “  Pharmacopoeia,” 
which  passed  through  many  editions.  Died  in  1623. 

Baudesson,  bo'd&'sAN',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  flower- 
painter,  born  at  Troyes  in  1609  ;  died  in  1680. 

Baudet,  bd'd^',  (£tienne,)  a  French  engraver,  born 
at  Blois  in  1643,  executed  a  number  of  prints  after  Pous¬ 
sin  and  Le  Brun.  His  “Adam  and  Eve,”  after  Domeni- 
chino,  is  regarded  as  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1716. 
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Baudier,  (Dominicus.)  See  Baudius. 

Baudier,  bo'de-V,  (Michel,)  historiographer  of 
France,  born  in  Languedoc  about  1590.  He  published 
a  “History  of  the  War  in  Flanders  from  1559  to  1609,” 
“Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,”  “General  History  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Turks,”  (1626,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1645. 

Baudin,  bo'diN',  a  French  priest,  afterwards  a  mode¬ 
rate  Jacobin,  born  about  1766;  died  in  1830. 

Baudin,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Re  in  1750,  was  captain  of  a  vessel  sent  in  1800 
on  a  scientific  expedition  to  New  Holland.  He  died  in 
the  Isle  of  France  in  1803. 

Baudin  des  Ardennes,  bo'diN'  d&'ztR'dSn', 
(Charles,)  son  of  Pierre  Charles  Louis,  noticed  below, 
born  at  Sedan  in  1784.  He  served  with  distinction 
against  the  English  in  1808-12,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa  from  the  Mexicans  in  1838.  He  was 
made  vice-admiral  and  obtained  the  grand  cordon  of  the 
legion  of  honour  in  1848.  Died  in  1854. 

Baudin  des  Ardennes,  (Pierre  Charles  Louis,) 
a  French  revolutionist  and  political  writer,  born  at  Sedan 
in  1748.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  he 
voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  king,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  people.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  in  1799. 

Baudissin,  bow'dis-sin'  or  bd'de's&N',  (Otto  Fried¬ 
rich  Magnus,)  a  German  general,  born  in  1792.  Died 
June  23,  1865. 

Baudissin,  written  also  Bauditz  or  Baudis,  (Wolf 
Heinrich,)  Count  of,  a  distinguished  general,  of  Dan¬ 
ish  extraction,  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  from  1625  to  1633.  Died  about  1650. 

Baudissin,  (Wolf  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,) 
Count  of,  a  German  litterateur ,  brother  of  Otto  Fried¬ 
rich,  noticed  above,  born  at  Rantzau  in  1789.  He  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  “  Henry  VIII.,”  “  Othello,”  “  Lear,” 
“  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  and  other  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  are  accompanied  with  notes  by  Tieck.  He 
died  April  4,  1878. 

Bau'dI-us  or  Baudier,  bo'de-i',  (Dominicus,)  a 
Flemish  historian  and  scholar,  born  at  Lille  in  1561. 
He  became  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1602.  His  “History  of  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce” 
is  written  in  elegant  Latm,  and  his  Latin  poems  were 
likewise  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Swehrt,  “Athens  Belgian.” 

Baudoin  or  Baudoin  de  Cond6,  bd'dw^N'  deh 
kdN'di',  a  French  poet,  lived  about  1220. 

Baudoin,  (Jean.)  See  Baudouin. 

Baudory,  du,  dii  bS'do're',  (Joseph,)  a  French  Jes¬ 
uit  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Vannes  in  1710. 
Died  in  1749. 

Baudot,  bd'do',  (Auguste  Nicolas,)  a  French  gene¬ 
ral,  born  at  Rennes  in  1765,  served  under  Moreau  and 
Kleber,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Alexandria  in  1801. 

Baudot,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French  Jacobin,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Convention,  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  king  within  twenty-four  hours.  Died  in  1830. 

Baudot,  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  French  antiquary,  and 
writer  on  numismatics,  born  at  Dijon  in  1760;  aied  in 
1816. 

Baudot  de  Juilly,  b5'do'  deh  zhii'e'ye'  or  zhwe'ye', 
(Nicolas,)  a  French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1678. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by 
William  of  Normandy,”  and  other  wrorks.  Died  in  1759. 

Baudouin,  the  French  of  Baldwin,  which  see. 

Baudouin,  bo'dw&N',  (BenoIt,)  a  French  antiquary, 
born  at  Amiens ;  died  in  1632. 

Baudouin,  fLat.  Baldui'nus,|  (Franqois,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Arras  in  1520. 
He  was  professor  of  law  successively  at  Angers,  Paris, 
Strasburg,  and  Heidelberg,  and  was  created  a  councillor 
of  state  by  Henry  III.  Died  in  1573. 

Baudouin,  (Gabriel,)  a  French  priest,  born  at 
Avesnes  in  1689,  founded  a  hospital  at  Warsaw.  Died 
in  1768. 

Baudouin  or  Baudoin,  bo'dwiN',  (Jean,)  born  at 
Pradelles  about  1590,  wrote  translations  of  the  Latin 
classics.  Died  in  1650. 


Baudouin,  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a  French  miniature- 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1723  ;  died  in  1769. 

Baudouin  d’Avesne,  bo'dw&N'  dt'vin',  a  French 
chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  “The  Genea¬ 
logical  History  of  the  Counts  of  Hainault.” 

Baudouin  de  Ninove,  (ne'nov',)  a  Flemish  monk, 
author  of  a  chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Christ  till  1294. 

Baudouin  (bd'dwlN')  of  Paderborn,  a  priest,  lived 
about  1420,  and  wrote  a  “Universal  History.” 

Baudoux  or  Beaudoux,  bo'doo',  (Robert,)  a  Flem 
ish  engraver,  born  at  Brussels,  lived  about  1620. 

Baudrais,  bo'dRi',  (Jean,)  a  French  littirateury  bora 
at  Tours  in  1749,  held  several  offices  under  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  one  of  the  w  itnesses  of  the  last  testament 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  passed  thirteen  years  as  an  exile  in 
the  United  States,  (1804-17.)  His  works  are  chiefly  ro¬ 
mances,  tales,  and  dramas.  Died  in  1832. 

Baudran  or  Baudrand,  bo'dR^N',  (Michel  An¬ 
toine,)  a  French  geographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1633.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  Geographical  and  Historical  Diction¬ 
ary,”  (2  vols.,)  which  was  translated  into  French.  Died 
in  1700. 

Baudrand,  bd'dRSN',  (Marie  Etienne  Francois 
Henri,)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Besan9on  in 
1 774,  served  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1830  became  lieuten¬ 
ant-general.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  1832,  and  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Count  of  Paris  in  1838.  Died  in  1848. 

Baudrexel,  bow-ditSk'sel,  (Philipp  Jakob,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  musical  composer,  born  in  Suabia  about  1633  ;  died 
about  1700. 

Baudricourt,  de,  d?h  bd'dRe'kooR',  (Jean,)  a  French 
marshal,  born  at  Blois,  served  successively  under  Charles 
the  Bold,  Louis  XI.,  and  Charles  VIII.  Died  in  1499. 

Baudrigeen.  See  Baudringheen. 

Baudrillart,  b5/dRe/yfR',  (Henri,)  a  French  econo¬ 
mist,  born  in  Paris  in  1821.  He  gained  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academy  for  his  “Eloge  de  Turgot,”  (1846,)  and 
his  “  Eloge  de  Madame  de  Stael,”  (1850.)  He  also  wrote 
several  works  on  political  economy.  Died  in  1892. 

Baudrillart,  (Jacques  Joseph,)  a  French  agricultu¬ 
rist,  born  at  Givron,  in  Ardennes,  in  1774,  published  a 
“  Dictionary  of  Arboriculture  and  the  Management  of 
Forests,”  (1821,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “Notice  biographique  sur  M.  Jacques  Joseph  Baudrillart," 
by  Baron  dh  Su-vestrr. 

Baudrimont,  bd'dRe'miN',  (Alexandre  Edouard,) 
born  at  Compiegne  in  1806,  was  a  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Bordeaux,  and  wrote  “On  General  and  Experimental 
Chemistry,”  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1880. 

Baudringheen,  bow'dRing-Han',  or  Baudrigeen, 
bow'dRe-Han',  a  Dutch  painter,  lived  at  Amsterdam  about 
1640. 

Baudron,  bo'dR^N',  (Antoine  Laurent,)  a  French 
musician,  born  at  Amiens  in  1743  ;  died  in  1834. 

Baudry,  bd'dRfe',  (Paul  Jacques  AimM;,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  November  7,  1828. 
lie  was  noted  as  an  original  artist.  His  paintings  of  the 
Muses  on  the  ceiling  of  the  foyer  of  the  New  Opera- 
House  in  Paris  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  Died  1886. 

Baudry  d’Asson,  bo'dRe'  dt's6N',  (Antoine,)  a 
French  Jansenist,  born  in  Poitou,  was  a  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Arnauld.  He  published  various  religious  and 
controversial  works.  Died  in  1668. 

Baudry  d’Asson,  (Gabriel,)  a  royalist  officer,  born 
in  Poitou,  in  France,  in  1755,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  i^a  Vendee,  and  was  killed  at  Mans  in  1793. 

Baudry  des  Lozieres,  bd'dRe'  di  lo'ze-aiR',  (Louis 
Narcisse,)  a  French  traveller,  born  in  Paris  in  1761,  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Voyage  to  Louisiana  and 
South  America,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1841. 

Bauduer,  bo'dii'i',  (Gilles  Arnaud,)  a  French 
scholar  and  theologian,  born  near  Auch  in  1744;  died 
in  1787. 

Bauduin,  bo'dw&N',  (Dominique,)  a  Flemish  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Liege  in  1742,  was  professor  of  history  at 
MaestiichL  He  wrrote,  among  other  works,  a  defence 
*of  the  Christian  religion.  Died  in  1809. 

Bauduins,  bo'dwiN',  (Adrian  Francis,)  a  Flemish 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Dixmude  in  1640,  executed 
several  prints  after  Van  der  Meulen,  who  was  his  brother 
in-law.  Died  in  1700. 
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Baudus,  bo'diiss',  (Jean  Louis  Amable,)  a  French 

{'ournalist,  born  at  Cahors  in  1761.,  removed  to  Ham- 
>urg  in  1791,  and  became  editor  of  the  “Spectateur  du 
Nord.”  Died  in  1822. 

Bauer.  See  Baur. 

Bauer,  bow'^r,  a  German  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1695;  died  in  1763. 

Bauer,  (Anton,)  a  German  jurist,  and  professor  of  law 
at  Gottingen,  born  at  Marburg  in  1772.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  “  Manual  of  Natural  Law,”  (1808,)  “Introduction  to 
the  Practice  of  Criminal  Law,”  (1837,)  and  other  works. 
Died  at  Gottingen  in  1843. 

Bauer,  (Aurel  Rein  hard  Eduin,)  a  German  theo¬ 
logian,  and  preacher  of  the  German  Catholic  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Dresden,  born  near  Grossenhain  in  1816.  lie 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “History  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Development  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,” 
(1846,)  and  a  treatise  “On  Primitive  Christianity.”  In 
1849  he  embraced  Protestantism. 

Bauer,  (Bruno,)  a  German  rationalistic  theologian, 
distinguished  for  the  boldness  or  recklessness  of  his 
biblical  criticisms,  was  born  at  Eisenberg  in  1809.  In 
1838  he  published  a  “Critical  Exposition  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Old  Testament.”  Among  his  numerous  other 
works  are  a  “  Critique  of  the  Gospels,  and  History  of 
their  Origin,”  (2  vols.,  1850,)  and  “  Philo,  Strauss,  Renan, 
and  Primitive  Christianity,”  (1874.)  Die$  April  18,  1882. 

Bauer,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  German  Protest¬ 
ant  writer,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  was 
born  at  Hofgarten  in  1696  ;  died  in  1782. 

Bauer,  (Chrysostom,)  a  distinguished  German  organ- 
builder,  born  in  WUrtemberg,  lived  about  1700. 

Bauer,  (Edgar,)  a  German  political  writer,  a  brother 
of  Bruno,  noticed  above,  born  at  Charlottenburg  in  1821. 
He  was  imprisoned  four  years  at  Magdeburg  for  a  work 
entitled  “  The  Contest  of  Criticism  with  the  Church  and 
State,”  (“  Der  Streit  der  Kritik  mit  der  Kirche  und  Staat,” 
1843.)  Died  in  1886. 

Bauer,  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  painter  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  born  at  Feldsperg  in  1744.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  Greece  in  1784,  and  furnished 
the  exquisite  designs  for  the  “  Flora  Graeca,”  published 
after  the  death  of  Sibthorp.  He  subsequently  joined 
Captain  Flinders’s  expedition  to  Australia,  and  published, 
after  his  return,  “Illustrations  of  the  Flora  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,”  (1813,)  one  of  the  most  superb  works  of  the  kind. 
Died  in  1826. 

Bauer,  (Georg  Lorenz,)  a  German  rationalistic 
theologian,  born  at  Hiltboltstein  in  1755.  He  studied 
at  Altdorf,  where  in  1789  he  became  professor  of  elo¬ 
quence,  Oriental  languages,  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
in  1805  obtained  the  chair  of  Oriental  literature  and  ex¬ 
egesis  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti,”  (1797,) 
“Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  (4  vols., 
1800-2,)  and  “Hebrew  Mythology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,”  (1802-3.)  a^so  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  German  the  History  of  Abool-Faraj.  Died  in  1806. 
See  Meushl,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland” 

Bauer,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1695  ;  died  in  1763. 

Bauer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German  bookseller,  born 
at  Strasburg  in  1706,  began  the  publication  of  the  “Uni¬ 
versal  Library  of  Rare  Books,”  (“  Bibliotheca  Librorum 
rariorum  universalis.”)  Died  in  1772. 

Bauer,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1730.  He  published  a  “  German-Latin 
Dictionary,”  and  other  educational  works.  Died  in  1 799. 
See  J.  D.  Daniel,  “C.  L.  Bauer,  biographisches  Denkmal,”  1806. 
Bauer,  (Klara,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at  Swine- 
miinde,  June  23,  1836.  She  was  for  some  time  a  music- 
teacher  in  Russia.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Karl 
Detlef,  she  wrote  “  Unlosliche  Bande,”  (1869,)  “Bis 
in  die  Steppe,”  (1869,)  “Ein  Dokument,”  “Nora,” 
“  Schuld  und  Siihne,”  “  Auf  Capri,”  and  other  works. 
Died  at  Breslau,  June  29,  1876. 

Bauer,  (Marie  Bernard,)  an  eloquent  priest,  born 
of  a  rich  Jewish  family  in  Pesth,  Hungary,  in  1829.  In 
1848  he  entered  the  French  army,  and,  after  a  singularly 
adventurous  career,  tried  to  become  an  artist,  and  then 


was  converted  to  Christianity  and  joined  the  Carmel¬ 
ites.  Ilis  eloquence  won  him  great  fame,  and  he  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  chaplain 
and  preacher.  In  the  Franco-German  war  he  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  ambulance  service.  Some  volumes  of 
his  discourses  have  been  printed. 

Bauer,  (Wilhelm,)  a  celebrated  German  engineer, 
born  at  Dillingen,  December  23,  1822.  He  learned  the 
turner’s  trade,  and  then  entered  the  army.  He  made 
many  inventions  and  approved  appliances  for  use  in 
naval  warfare,  and  died  at  Munich,  June  20,  1875. 

Bauer,  (William  Christopher,)  an  American  artist, 
born  near  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  September  14,  1856. 
He  studied  art  under  Thomas  Moran,  and  has  taken  a 
high  rank  as  a  designer  of  landscape  illustrations. 

Bauerle,  bow'iR-leh,  (Adolf,)  a  German  dramatist, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1784,  wrote  “The  False  Prima  Donna,** 
“  The  Friend  in  Need,”  and  other  comedies.  Died  1859. 

Bauernfeind,  von,  fon  bow'iRn-fint7,  (Karl  Maxi¬ 
milian,)  a  German  geodesist  and  physicist,  born  at  Arz- 
berg,  in  Upper  Franconia,  November  18,  1818.  He 
learned  civil  engineering,  and  in  1846  became  professor 
of  geodesy  at  the  Munich  School  of  Engineers.  His 
numerous  writings  treat  especially  of  such  questions  in 
physics  as  are  involved  in  geodetic  work. 

Bauernfeld,  bow'iRn-fclt7,  (Eduard,)  a  German  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1804,  was  the  author  of 
“The  Confession,”  and  other  comedies.  Died  in  1890. 

Bauffremont,  de,  deh  bdfR'nfoN',  (Alexandre  Ema¬ 
nuel,)  Prince,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  fought  against 
the  French  Republic  in  1793-94.  Died  in  1833. 

Bauffremont,  de,  (Alfonse,)  Due,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  created  a  count  by  Napoleon,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  at  the  battles  of  Moskwa  and  Dresden,  1813. 

Bauffremont  or  BeaufFremont,  de,  deh  bofR'mdN17, 
(Claude,)  Baron  of  Senescey,  son  of  Nicolas,  noticed 
below,  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
the  war  of  the  League.  He  wrote  several  political  works. 
Died  in  1596. 

Plis  son  Claude  Charles  Roger  was  created  Bishop 
of  Troyes  in  1562. 

Bauffremont,  de,  (Henri,)  son  of  Claude,  noticed 
above,  held  several  offices  under  the  government.  Died 
in  1622. 

Bauffremont,  de,  (Nicolas,)  Baron  of  Senescey,  and 
governor  of  Auxonne,  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  grand  provost  of  France  under  Charles  IX.  Died 
in  1582. 

Baugier,  bo7zhe-&',  (Edme,)  a  French  writer,  born 
about  1680,  was  the  author  of  “Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Province  of  Champagne,”  (1721.) 

Baugin,  b57zhiN',  (Lubin,)  a  French  painter,  called 
le  petit  Guide,  lived  in  Paris  about  1650. 

Bauhin,  bo73.N',  (Gaspard,)  a  celebrated  anatomist 
and  naturalist,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Bale  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1560,  was  a  younger  son  of  Jean  the  elder,  noticed 
below.  He  studied  at  Padua  unaer  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  and  other  eminent  teachers,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Bale  in  1 588.  He 
was  also  made  rector  of  the  university,  and  obtained 
other  distinctions.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
valuable  medical  and  botanical  works,  among  which  we 
may  name  his  “  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,”  (1596,)  and 
“Prodromus  Theatri  Botanici,”  (1620.)  Plumier  named 
the  genus  Bauhinia  in  his  honour.  Died  at  Bale  in  1624. 
“Gaspard  Bauhin,”  says  Dr.  Hoefer,  “was  not  a  mere 
compiler.  He  had  the  merit  and  glory  of  a  legislator ; 
his  name  for  a  long  time  was  received  as  an  authority, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  sometimes  associated 
with  those  of  Tournefort  and  Linnasus.” 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale Nic^ron,  “  M^moires 
Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Bauhin,  (Jean,)  born  at  Amiens  in  1511,  was  lirst 
physician  to  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Having  be¬ 
come  a  Protestant,  he  removed  to  Bale,  in  Switzei  land, 
where  he  was  made  dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Died  in  15S2. 

Bauhin,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  botanist  and  physician, 
born  at  Bale  m  1541,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
studied  botany  at  Tiibingen  under  Fuchs  in  1560,  aftei 
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which  he  accompanied  Gesner  on  a  scientific  excursion 
in  Switzerland.  He  also  travelled  and  studied  in  France, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  on  account  of 
his  being  a  Protestant.  In  1566  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  at  Bale,  and  in  1570  he  became  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  at  Montbeliard,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  two  posthumous  works,  viz.:  “Historiae  Plantarum 
generalis  novae  et  absolutae  Prodromus,”  (1619,)  and 
“Historia  universalis  Plantarum  nova,”  (“A  New  Uni¬ 
versal  History  of  Plants,”  3  vols.,  1650-51.)  Died  in  1613. 

See  Phter  Brebach,  “Christlicher  Arzt,  Leichenpredigt  auf  J. 
Bauhin,”  1614;  Sprengel,  “Historia  Rei  Herbarke  Haller, 
“  Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Bauhin,  (Jean  Gaspard,)  son  of  Gaspard,  noticed 
above,  born  at  Bale  in  1606,  was  professor  of  botany  in 
his  native  city.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  physician-in¬ 
ordinary  to  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Sprengel,  “Historia  Rei  Herbarke;”  Zwinger,  “Oratio 
in  obitum  J.  G.  Bauhin,”  1687. 

Bauhin,  (J£rome,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1637, 
was  also  a  distinguished  physician.  Died  in  1667. 

Bauhuis,b6w'hois,  [Lat.  Bauhu'sius,]  (Bernardus,) 
a  Jesuit,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  was  the  author  of  Latin 
epigrams.  Died  in  1629. 

Bauhusius.  See  Bauhuis. 

Baulacre,  bb'likR',  (Leonard,)  a  Swiss  litterateur, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1670 ;  died  in  1761. 

Bauldri  or  Bauldry,  bd'dRe',  (Paul,)  a  French 
scholar,  born  at  Rouen  in  1629,  became  professor  of 
sacred  history  at  Utrecht,  where  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Basnage.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  “  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum”  of  Lactan- 
tius.  Died  in  1706. 

Baulieu.  See  Baulot. 

Baulme  Saint- Amour,  de  la,  deh  If  b5m  siNt'i'- 
mooRr,  (Jean,)  a  French  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  born 
in  Franche-Comte  in  1539;  died  about  1578. 

Baulot,  b5'lo',  or  Baulieu,  bod^-uh',  (Jacques,)  a 
French  surgeon,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  lithotomy, 
born  near  Lons-le-Saulnier  in  1651  ;  died  in  1720. 

Baumann,  bow'mfn,  (Alexander,)  an  Austrian 
song-writer  and  dialect  poet,  born  at  Vienna,  February 
7,  1814.  Fcr  many  years  he  was  in  the  civil  service. 
Died  December  26,  1857. 

Baumann,  bow'mfn,  (Christian  Jakob,)  a  German 
Protestant  and  theological  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1725. 

Baumann,  (Nicholas,)  professor  of  history  at  Ros¬ 
tock,  to  whom  some  writers  attribute  the  authorship  of 
‘  Reineke  Fuchs,”  was  born  about  1450;  died  in  1526. 

Baumbach,  bowm'biK,  (Friedrich  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1753.  Fie  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Dictionary  of  the 
Fine  Arts”  published  in  1794.  Died  in  1813. 

Baumbach,  (Johann  Balthasar,)  a  German  Orien¬ 
talist,  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg. 
Died  in  1622. 

Baumbach,  (Rudolf,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Kra- 
nichfeld,  September  28,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Leip¬ 
sic,  Wurzburg,  and  Heidelberg,  and  became  a  teacher  at 
Triest.  His  “  Poems”  (1877,  1878,  1880,  etc.)  are 
remarkable  for  artistic  finish. 

Baumchen,  boim'K^n,  a  German  sculptor,  born  at 
Dusseldorf,  worked  in  Russia.  Died  in  1789. 

Baume,  bo'mi',  (Antoine,)  a  celebrated  French 
chemist,  born  at  Senlis  in  1728.  His  early  instruction 
was  very  defective,  but  he  acquired  by  his  own  exertions 
so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  about  1752  professor  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  Paris.  He  founded  a  manufactory  of  sal-ammoniac, 
hitherto  imported  from  Egypt,  perfected  the  scarlet  dye 
of  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  improved  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  and  invented  a  method  of  dyeing  cloth  of  two 
colours.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  areometer 
called  by  his  name,  and  made  several  other  important 
inventions  and  discoveries.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1773.  Among  his  most  valua¬ 
ble  works  are  his  “  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,”  (1762,  8vo,)  “Plan  of  a  Course  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  and  Rational  Chemistry,”  (1757,)  and  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Chemistry,”  (1763.)  Died  m  1804. 


Baume,  de  la,  deh  IS  bom,  (Nicolas  Auguste,) 
Marquis  of  Montrevel,  born  in  1645,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Lille  and  at  the  battles 
of  Namur,  Luxemburg,  and  Cassel,  and  was  made  a  mar¬ 
shal  in  1703.  While  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Biron,  he 
accidentally  overturned  a  salt-cellar,  when  he  exclaimed, 
“  I  am  a  dead  man  !”  and  died  a  few  days  after,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  superstitious  fears,  (1716.) 

See  Saint-Simon,  “M&noireo.” 

Baume  des  Dossat,  de  la,  d?h  If  bom  d^  do'si', 
(Jacques  Franqois,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Car- 
pentras  in  1705  ;  died  in  1756. 

Baume  Montrevel,  de  la,  deh  If  bom  mdNtR'vfcl', 
(Claude,)  Archbishop  of  Besanjon,  in  France,  bom  in 
1531 ;  died  in  1584. 

Baume  Saint-Amour,  de  la,  deh  If  bom  sfnt'- 
t'moop/,  (Philippe,)  a  governor  of  Franche-Comte, 
which  was  conquered  from  Spain  by  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  in  1668.  Died  about  1670. 

Baumeister,  bow'mTster,  (Friedrich  Christian,) 
a  German  philosophical  writer,  born  in  Saxe-Gotha  in 
1709,  studied  at  Jena  under  the  celebrated  Wolf,  of 
whose  system  he  was  an  advocate.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Briegleb,  “Epistola  de  Vita,  Moribus,  etc.  Fr.  C.  Baumeis- 
teri,”  1766. 

Baumeister,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  German,  born 
at  Gmiind  in  1804,  was  appointed  in  1839  professor  in 
the  veterinary  school  at  Stuttgart.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  the  diseases  and  management  of  animals. 
Died  in  1846. 

Baumer,  bow'mer,  written  also  Baumer,  (Georg,)  a 
German  sculptor,  born  in  Bavaria  about  1763.  Among 
his  works  are  a  bas-relief  representing  a  descent  from 
the  cross,  and  a  bust  of  Napoleon.  Died  about  1830. 

Baumer,  (Johann  Paul,)  a  German  physician,  bom 
about  1725,  lived  at  Erfurt;  died  in  1771. 

Baumer,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  German  naturalist, 
and  professor  of  medicine  at  Giessen,  born  at  Rehweiler, 
in  Franconia,  in  1719.  He  published  “The  Natural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  (1780,)  and  other 
scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Baumes,  bom,  (Jean  Baptiste  Timoth£e,)  a  French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  professor  in  the  medical 
school  of  Montpellier,  was  born  at  Lunel  in  1777;  died 
in  1828. 

Baumgaertner.  See  Baumgartner. 

Baumgarten,  bowm'gaR'ten,  (Alexander  Gott¬ 
lieb,)  a  celebrated  German  philosopher  and  disciple  of 
Wolf,  born  at  Berlin  in  1714,  became  in  1740  professor 
of  philosophy  at  FYankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “Aesthetics.”  Among 
his  principal  works  are  his  “  Elements  of  Belles-Lettres, 
(3  vols.,  1748,)  “  Metaphysica,”  “Ethica  Philosophia,’' 
and  “  Aisthetica,”  (2  vols.,  1750,  unfinished.)  Died  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1762. 

See  Meyer,  “  Leben  Alexander  G.  Baumgartens,”  1763;  Semlbr* 
“Ehrengedachtniss,”  1758;  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 

Baumgarten,  (Hermann,)  a  German  historian,  born 
at  Lesse,  in  Brunswick,  April  28,  1825.  He  studied  in 
Jena,  Halle,  Leipsic,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen,  and  held 
history-professorships  at  Carlsruhe  and  in  the  University 
of  Strasburg.  He  published  “  Geschichte  Spaniens,” 
(1861-71,)  “Ueber  Sleidans  Leben,”  (1878,)  “Vor  der 
Bartholomausnacht,”  (1882,)  etc.  Died  June  19,  1895. 

Baumgarten,  (Johann  Christian  Gottlob,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist,  born  at  Lucknau,  in  Lusatia,  in  1765,  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Flora  of  Transylvania,”  and  other  botanical 
works.  Died  about  1830. 

Baumgarten,  (Martin  A.,)  a  German  traveller,  born 
in  1473,  visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  was  published  in  Churchill’s  Col¬ 
lection.  Died  in  1535. 

See  Niebuhr,  “Voyage  en  Arabie.” 

Baumgarten,  (Sigismund  Jakob,)  a  German  theo 
logian,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  born  at  Wol- 
mirstadt  in  1706,  was  a  brother  of  Alexander  Gottlieb, 
noticed  above.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Moral  rheology,” 
(1738),  “Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  History,’’  (3  vols., 
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1742,)  and  other  works.  He  also  translated  from  the 
English  the  “  Universal  History  of  the  World,”  (16  vols., 
1744,)  which  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his  friend 
Sender.  Died  in  1757. 

Baumgaiten-Crusius,  bowm'gaR'ten  kRoo'ze-hs, 
(Detlev  Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at 
Dresden  in  1786.  He  published  editions  of  Plutarch’s 
“Agesilaus,”  of  Xenophon,  Suetonius,  and  other  classics, 
and  was  the  author  of  moral  and  educational  treatises. 
He  lived  at  Meissen,  where  he  died  in  1845. 

See  A.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  “Leben  des  Rectors  D.  C.  W 
Baumgarten-Crusius,”  1853. 

Baumgarten-Crusius,  (Ludwig  Friedrich  Otto,) 
a  learned  German  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Merseburg  in  1788.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  a  “Manual  of  the  History  of  Dogmas,”  (1831,) 
“Compendium  of  the  History  of  Dogmas,”  (1840,)  and 
“Observations  on  some  Writings  of  Lamennais.”  He 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  from  1817  until  his 
death  in  1843. 

Baumgartner,  bowm'gaRt'ner,  (Gallus  Jakob,)  a 
Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Saint  Gall  in  1797 ;  died  in  1869. 

Baumgartner  or  Baumgaertner,  bowm'g&Rt'ner, 
(Johann,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1744 ; 
died  in  1792. 

Baumgartner  or  Baumgaertner,  (Johann  Bap¬ 
tist,)  a  German  musician  and  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Augsburg  about  1725;  died  in  1782. 

Baumgartner,  (Joiiann  Wolfgang,)  a  Tyrolese  art¬ 
ist  and  skilful  glass-painter,  bom  about  1710. 

Baumgartner,  (Karl  Heinrich,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian  and  embryologist,  born  at  Pforzheim,  October  21, 
1798,  was  educated  at  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  grad¬ 
uating  in  1818.  From  1824  to  1862  he  was  a  clinical 
professor  at  Freiburg.  He  made  important  observations 
and  discoveries  in  embryology  and  physiology,  and  pub¬ 
lished  various  treatises,  chiefly  on  pathology  and  medical 
practice.  Died  December  11,  1886. 

Baumgartner,  von,  fon  bowm'gaRt'ner,  (Andreas,) 
a  German  savant  and  minister  of  trade  and  public  works, 
born  at  Friedberg,  in  Bohemia,  in  1 793.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  at  Vienna  in  1823.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  “Mechanics  in  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  and  Industry.”  In  1851  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1865. 

Baumhauer,  bowm'how'er,  a  German  sculptor,  lived 
about  1620. 

Baumstark,  bowm'staRk,  (Anton,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  in  1800.  He  published  editions  of  Caesar, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  other  classics,  made  a  German 
translation  of  Cassar,  and  wrote  a  “Commentary  on  the 
Poetry  of  Horace.”  Died  March  28,  1876. 

Baumstark,  (Eduard,)  a  German  writer,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  near  Baden  in  1807.  He  became 
in  1839  professor  of  financial  science  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  at  Greifswalde,  and  translated  into  German  Ricardo’s 
“Principles  of  Political  Economy.”  Died  April  8,  1889. 

Baumstark,  (Reinhold  Ludwig,)  a  son  of  Anton, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Freiburg,  August  24,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Freiburg,  and  became  a  lawyer.  His 
“  1  houghts  of  a  Protestant  about  the  Pope’s  Invitation,” 
(1868,)  written  before  the  Vatican  Council  was  held,  was 
extensively  read  ;  and  in  that  year  he  became  a  Romanist. 
His  “Journey  in  Spain,”  (1868,)  his  “Autobiography,” 
(1870,)  and  his  “National  Literature  of  Spain”  (1877) 
are  all  noteworthy  works.  He  also  published  several 
biographies,  and  translations  from  the  Spanish. 

Baune,  de  la,  deh  If  b5n,  (Jacques,)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  Latin  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1649;  died  in  1726. 

Bauny,  b5'ne',  (Etienne,)  a  French  Jesuit,  noted  for 
his  works  on  casuistry,  born  at  Mouzon  in  1564;  died  in 
1649. 

Baur,  bowR,  (Ferdinand  Christian,)  a  German 
critic  and  Protestant  theologian  of  much  influence,  born 
at  Schneiden  in  June,  1792,  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  school  of  theology-  About  1826  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,”  (1838,)  and  “The  Christian  Dogma  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,”  (1843.)  Died  Dec.  2,  i860. 


Baur,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German  general 
born  at  Bieber,  in  Hanau,  in  1735.  He  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
and  was  subsequently  invited  to  Russia  by  Catherine  II., 
who  made  him  engineer-general  and  conferred  on  him 
other  distinctions.  He  wrote,  in  French,  “Geographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Wallachia.”  Died  in  1783. 

See  Stkihdrr,  “Hessische  Gelehrten-Geschichte.” 

Baur,  bowR,  (Gustav  Adolf  Ludwig,)  a  German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Hammelbach,  in  Oden- 
wald,  June  14,  1816.  He  held  professorships  of  theology 
in  Giessen  and  Leipsic,  and  published  various  theological 
works.  Died  May  22,  1889. 

Baur,  Bawer,  or  Bauer,  bow'er,  (Johann  Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Stras- 
burg  about  1600,  was  a  pupil  of  Brendel.  Among  his 
best  works  are  prints  from  his  own  designs  of  the  “  Meta¬ 
morphoses”  of  Ovid.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “  Manuel  de  1’ Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Baur,  bowR,  (Nicolaas,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  marine 
views  and  landscapes,  born  at  Harlingen  in  1767.  His 
“  Bombardment  of  Algiers”  is  regarded  as  his  master¬ 
piece.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Baur,  (Samuel,)  a  German  scholar  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  at  Ulm  in  1768,  was  a  contributor  to  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  “Encyklopaedie.”  Died  in  1832. 

Baur,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  Protestant  pastor,  a 
brother  of  G.  A.  L.  Baur,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Lindenfels,  in  Odenwald,  March  16,  1826.  He  became 
noted  for  philanthropic  activity,  and  for  his  popular  re¬ 
ligious  books. 

Baurenfeind,  bow'r$n-fint',  written  also  Bauera- 
feind,  (Georg  Wilhelm,)  a  German  artist,  born  at 
Nuremberg,  executed  several  of  the  designs  for  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  “Travels  in  Arabia.”  Died  in  1763. 

Bauria,  bow're-f,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  theologian  of 
Ferrara,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “Defence  of  the  Apostolic 
Power  against  Martin  Luther,”  (1521.) 

Bausa,  bow'sd,  (Gregorio,)  a  Spanish  painter,  born 
in  1596,  lived  at  Valencia;  died  in  1656. 

Bausan,  bd'zdN',  (Jean,)  a  naval  officer,  born  at 
Gaeta  in  1757.  He  fought  for  the  French,  under  Mas- 
sena,  at  Gaeta,  in  1806,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the 
English  and  Sicilians  in  1808.  Died  in  1821. 

Bausch,  bowsh,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Schweinfurt  in  1605,  was  the  founder  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Academy  of  the  Curious  in 
Nature,  (1652.)  Died  in  1665. 

Bause,  bow'zeh,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  engraver,  born  at  Halle  in  1738,  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  pupil  of  Wille,  whom  he  took  for  his  model. 
Bause  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Leipsic.  He  executed  numerous 
portraits  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  time.  Died  in 
1814.  His  daughter  Juliana  Wilhelmine  was  also  a 
skilful  engraver. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes;”  Naglkr, 
“Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bause,  (Theodor,)  a  German  jurist  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Saxony  in  1 752,  became  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Moscow,  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Died  in  1812. 

Bausner,  bows'ner,  (Bartholomew,)  a  physician  and 
writer,  born  in  Transylvania  about  1629;  died  in  1682. 

Bausset,  de,  deh  bo'si',  (Louis  Franqois,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  cardinal  and  writer,  born  at  Pondicherry  in  1748, 
came  at  an  early  age  to  France,  where  he  rose  through 
various  promotions  to  be  Bishop  of  Alais  in  1784.  In 
1791  he  signed  the  protest  of  the  French  bishops  against 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  after  the  second  restoration,  and  in 
1817  was  made  a  cardinal,  having  previously  been  elected 
to  the  French  Academy.  His  “  History  of  Fenelon” 
(3  vols.)  came  out  in  1808,  and  met  with  the  most  favour¬ 
able  reception  ;  it  was  followed  in  1814  by  the  “  History 
of  Bossuet,”  which  was  less  successful.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  miscellaneous  treatises.  Died  in  1824. 

See  M.  de  Villkneuvk,  “Notice  historique  sur  le  Cardinal  df 
Bausset,”  1824;  De  Qu^len,  “Discoura  sur  Bausset,”  1829. 

Bausset-Roquefort,  bo's^'  rok'foR',  (Pierre  Fran- 
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gois  Gabriel  Raymond  Ignace  Ferdinand,)  Couni 
of,  cousin  of  Louis  Francis,  noticed  above,  born  at  Be¬ 
ziers  in  1757,  became  Archbishop  of  Aix.  Died  in  1829. 

Bautain,  bo'tkx',  (Louis,)  a  French  theologian  and 
philosophical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1796.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1838  dean  of  the  literary  faculty  at  Strasburg, 
and  in  1849  director  of  the  college  of  Juilly.  He  was 
the  author  of  “The  Philosophy  of  Christianity,”  (1835,) 
and  other  similar  works.  Died  October  18,  1867. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire,”  (Supplement.) 

Bauter,  bbW,  (Charles,)  a  French  dramatic  poet, 
born  in  Paris  about  1580;  died  about  1630. 

Bautru,  bd'tRii',  (Guillaume,)  Count  of  Serrant,  a 
French  nobleman,  diplomatist,  and  celebrated  wit,  born 
at  Angers  in  1588,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  Died  in  1665. 

Bauvin,  bo'v&N',  (Jean  Gr£gojre,)  a  French  littira - 
ieur  and  lawyer,  born  at  Arras  in  1714,  was  professor  at 
the  military  school  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1776. 

Baux,  bo,  (Pierre,)  a  Frencn  physician,  born  at 
Nimes  in  1679,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Plague.”  Died  in  1732. 

Bauza,  bow'thi,  (Don  Felipe,)  a  Spanish  geographer, 
born  about  1750,  became  director  of  the  hydrographic 
depot  at  Madrid.  He  published  some  excellent  maps  of 
South  America.  Died  in  1833. 

Bava,  M'vi,  (Gaetano  Emanuele,)  Count  of  San 
Paolo,  a  Piedmontese  savant,  born  at  Fossano  in  1737, 
published  a  “  Historical  Survey  of  the  Changes  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Sciences,  Arts,  etc.  from  the  Eleventh  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.”  Died  in  1829. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bava,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  general,  born  at  Ver- 
celli,  in  Piedmont,  in  1790,  served  in  the  French  armies 
and  in  the  war  of  Italian  independence.  Died  in  1854. 

Bavay,  de,  d<?h  bt'vi',  (Paul  Ignatius,)  a  Flemish 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1704,  was 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  head-physician  of 
the  military  hospitals  in  that  city.  Died  in  1768. 

Baverel,  btv'RSl',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic  and  littirateury  born  in  Paris  in  1744;  died  in  1822. 

Baverini,  bi-vi-ree'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mu¬ 
sician,  born  about  1420,  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
music  for  “  The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,”  (“  San  Paolo,”) 
the  first  opera  ever  represented. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens." 

Bavia,  de,  d«t  M-vee'i,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Madrid,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Ulesca’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Popes.”  Died  in  1628. 

Baviera,  M-ve-a'ri,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  lived  about  1490,  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Pisa 
and  Padua. 

Baville,  bt'vil',  (Arnaud,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Fronton  in  1757,  died  of  a  wound  received  at  Liegnitz 
in  1813. 

Bavisano,M-ve-sil'no,  (Francesco  Domenico,)  born 
at  Alba,  in  Montferrat,  was  appointed  in  1570  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Ba'vl-us,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
with  his  friend  Maevius,  is  known  only  from  his  envious 
and  malicious  attacks  on  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  is  sati¬ 
rized  by  the  latter  in  his  “  Bucolics.” 

Bavo,  bS'vo,  or  Baf,  bif,  [Fr.  Bavon,  bi'vdN',j 
Saint,  sometimes  called  Allowin,  born  in  Brabant 
about  589,  was  the  patron  of  the  city  of  Ghent.  Died 
about  653. 

See  Jean  de  Thiklrode,  “Chronique  de  Saint-Bavou  &  Gand,” 
1798. 

Bavo,  di,  de  M'vo,  (Gottofredo,)  president  of  the 
council  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  wrote  a 
valuable  work  “On  Criminal  Law,”  (1607.) 

Bavon,  the  French  of  Bavo,  which  see. 

Bavoux,  b&'voo',  (Evariste,)  son  of  Francois  Nico¬ 
las,  was  born  in  1809,  and  was  a  deputy  in  1852  to  the 
legislative  body.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Political  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  (1840,)  “France  under  Napoleon  III.,”  (1870,) 
etc.  Died  at  Paris,  December  15,  1890. 

Bavoux,  (Francois  Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Saint-Claude  in  1774,  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  about  1830  became  coun¬ 
sellor  in  the  court  of  accounts.  Died  in  1848. 


Bawd'wen,  (William,)  an  English  divine,  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  1809-12  two  volumes  of  a  translation  of  the 
“Domesday-Book.”  He  died  soon  after,  leaving  the 
work  unfinished. 

Bawr.  See  Baur. 

Bawr,  bowR,  (Alexandrine  Sophie  Goury  de 
Champgrand — goo're'  deh  shfiN'gRfiN',)  Baroness,  a 
novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  of  P'rench  extraction,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1776.  She  was  first  married  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Count  de  Saint-Simon,  who,  not  long  after,  re¬ 
quested  1  divorce  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  fit  that 
he,  being  the  first  man  in  the  world,  should  have  any 
other  than  the  first  woman  for  his  wife.  She  was  subse¬ 
quently  married  to  the  Baron  de  Bawr,  who  died  soon 
afterwards.  Madame  de  Bawr  published  a  number  of 
popular  works,  among  which  we  mayname  the  comedy  of 
“  Money  and  Address,”  and  “  Raoul  ou  l’Eneide,”  a  noveL 
Died  January  1,  186 1. 

Bax,  (Ernest  Belfort,)  was  born  at  Learning- 
ton,  England,  in  1854.  He  was  associated  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  in  founding  the  Socialist  League  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  has  written  many  works  on  Socialism  and 
other  subjects.  These  include  “  Handbook  to  the 
History  of  Philosophy,”  “  Religion  of  Socialism,” 
“The  Problem  of  Reality,”  “Outspoken  Essays  on 
Social  Subjects,”  etc. 

BaxT-us,  (Nicaisius,)  a  Flemish  scholar  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1595. 

Bax/ter,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  Scottish  philoso¬ 
pher  and  metaphysician,  born  at  Aberdeen  about 
1686.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,”  (1 737-)  Died  1750.. 

Bax'ter,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  noncon 
formist  divine,  born  at  Rowdon,  in  Shropshire,  on  thv 
12th  of  November,  1615.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  though  not  educated  at  any  college.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  1638,  was  chosen  vicar  of  Kidderminster  it 
1640,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  disposed  to  be  neu¬ 
tral,  and  to  mediate  between  the  hostile  parties.  About 
1645  he  accepted  the  place  of  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of 
Cromwell’s  army;  but  he  afterwards  showed  himself 
hostile  to  the  government  of  the  Protector.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1650  “The  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest,”  a  work 
which  is  generally  and  justly  admired.  At  the  restora¬ 
tion  (1660)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  ©f 
Charles  II.;  but  he  was  separated  from  the  Anglican 
Church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  after  he  had  re¬ 
fused  a  bishopric.  He  subsequently  preached  at  Acton,, 
and  after  the  Act  of  Indulgence  in  1672  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  lectured  in  Pinners’  Hall.  Among, 
his  principal  works  are  “Methodus  Theologize,”  (1674, J 
“Catholic  Theology,”  and  a  “Call  to  the  Unconverted,” 
(1669,)  of  which  about  twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold 
in  one  year.  In  1685  Baxter  was  tried  before  the  noto¬ 
rious  Jeffries  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  founded  on  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  his  works.  He  was  fined  five  hundred 
marks,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was  imprisoned 
about  eighteen  months.  Died  in  December,  1691.  In 
his  character,  zeal  and  moderation  were  happily  united. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  theology,  which 
Dears  his  name.  “  He  discovers  a  manly  eloquence,” 
says  Doddridge,  “and  the  most  evident  proofs  of  an 
amazing  genius,  with  respect  to  which  he  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  called  the  English  Demosthenes." 

See  his  own  “  Narrative  of  the  most  memorable  Passages  of  hi« 
Life  and  Times,”  1696;  E.  Calamy,  “Life  of  Baxter,”  1713;  Rev 
William  Orme,  “Life  and  Times  of  R.  Baxter,”  prefixed  to  ar, 
edition  of  Baxter’s  works  in  23  vols.,  1830;  August  Neander,  “R. 
Baxter  ein  Mann  der  Wahrhaft  rechten  Mitte,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1833; 
Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  vol.  iii.  chap, 
xi. ;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1839. 

Baxter,  (Robert  Dudley,)  an  English  publicist,, 
born  at  Doncaster  in  1827.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1849,  became  a  solicitor,  and  died  at 
Hampstead,  May  20,  1875.  published  works  on  the 
railway  system,  on  taxation,  revenues,  national  debts,  and 
other  public  questions. 

Baxter,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician,  pub¬ 
lished  “  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosr  - 
phy,”  (1740.) 
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Baxter,  (Thomas,)  an  English  artist,  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  painter  of  china,  born  in  1782.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  copies  of  the  works  of  Reynolds 
and  West.  Died  in  1821. 

Baxter,  (William,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Shropshire  in  1650,  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter.  He  prepared  editions  of  Horace  and 
Anacreon,  and  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a  “  Glossary  of  British  Antiquities.”  Baxter’s  edition 
of  Horace  formed  the  basis  of  the  one  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gesner.  Died  in  1723. 

Baxter,  (William  Edward,)  a  British  Liberal  poli¬ 
tician,  born  at  Dundee  in  1825.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Montrose  in  1855.  He  published  “Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Americans,”  (1850,)  &c.  Died  in  1890. 

Bay,  de,  deh  b£,  (Alexandre,)  Marquis,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Salins  about  1650,  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  1 705, 
and  created  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1708 
Died  in  1715. 

Bayam,  M-yowN',  (JozU  Pereira,)  a  Portuguese  his 
torian  and  ecclesiastic,  born  near  Coimbra  in  1690,  wrote 
a  history  of  Portugal  and  the  achievements  of  Don  Se¬ 
bastian,  (1737,)  also  a  “Treatise  on  Purgatory,”  (1742.) 
Died  in  1743. 

Bayanne,  bayin',  (Alphonse  Hubert  de  Lattier — 
deh  li'te-i',)  a  French  cardinal,  born  at  Valence  in  1739, 
held  several  offices  under  the  empire,  and  was  made  a 
peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  valuable 
work  on  the  malaria  in  Italy.  Died  in  i3i8> 

Bayard,  bi'ylR',  (Ferdinand  Marie,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Moulins-la-Marche  in  1763,  published 
“Travels  in  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  in  1791,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1818. 

Bayard,  bi'ard,  (George  D.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  New  York  about  1836,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1856.  He  became  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  regular 
army  in  August,  1861,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  1862.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  of 
cavalry  in  several  actions  in  Virginia  under  General  Pope. 
He  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1862. 

Bayard,  (I^mile,)  a  French  painter,  was  born  at 
La  Ferte  sous-Jouaire  in  1836.  He  gained  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  war  scenes  and  won  distinction  in  book 
illustration.  With  De  Neuville  he  drew  the  wood- 
cuts  for  “  La  Tour  du  Monde.”  He  died  at  Cairo, 
December  9,  1891. 

Bayard,  (James  A.,)  a  distinguished  American  states¬ 
man  and  lawyer,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1767.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1784,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Delaware.  In  1 796  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Fede¬ 
ral  party  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  constitutional  lawyer.  He  supported  Jefferson  for 
President  in  preference  to  Burr  when  the  duty  devolved 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elect  one  of  those 
two  candidates  in  1801 ;  and  the  result  of  this  contest  is 
ascribed  chiefly  to  his  influence.  He  represented  Dela¬ 
ware  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1804  to 
1813,  and  opposed  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  with 
Great  Britain  in  1814.  Died  in  1815. 

Bayard,  (James  Assheton,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  November  15,  1799, 
and  graduated  at  Princeton.  He  was  an  active  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1851  to 
1864,  and  again  from  1867  to  1869.  Died  June  13,  1880. 

I  Bayard,  (Jean  Baptiste  Franqois,)  a  French  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1750,  was  appointed  by 
the  Directory  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  about 
1799.  Died  in  1800. 

Bayard,  (Jean  Franqois  Alfred,)  a  French  littira 
teur,  born  at  Charolles  in  1796,  was  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  very  popular  comedies  and  vaudevilles  ;  among 
others,  of  “Christine,  or  the  Queen  of  Sixteen  Years, 
(1828,)  and  “The  Promenade  to  Vaucluse.”  Died  in 
Paris  in  1853. 

Bayard,  (John,)  a  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution, 
bun  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1738.  At  the  battle 


of  Trenton  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  Philadelphia 
militia.  In  1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Confederation.  Mr.  Bayard  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Whitefield.  Died  in  1807. 

Bayard,  ba'erd,  [Fr.  pron.  bf'y&R',]  (Pierre  du  Ter- 
rail — dii  t&'ril',)  called  “  le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,”  (“the  knight  without  fear  and  without  re¬ 
proach,”)  was  born  at  Castle  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  in 
1475.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  VIII.  by 
his  skill  in  horsemanship  and  knightly  accomplishments, 
he  accompanied  that  monarch  on  his  expedition  to  Na¬ 
ples  in  1494,  and  performed  remarkable  feats  of  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Fornovo.  After  the  death  of  Charles  he 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Louis  XII.,  and  at 
the  “battle  of  the  Spurs,”  in  1513,  he  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  the  French  army  from  total  rout  when 
pursued  by  the  English  cavalry.  On  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Francis  I.,  Bayard  took  Prosper  Colonna  prison¬ 
er,  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Marignano,  (1515,)  after  which,  at  the  request  of 
Francis  I.,  he  conferred  upon  that  sovereign  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1522  he  defended  the  frontier  town 
of  Mezieres  against  the  forces  of  Charles  V.,  an  exploit 
which,  in  the  words  of  Dampmartin,  “  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  glory  of  any  other  than  Bayard.”  Being  sent  in 
1524  against  the  imperial  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  Bayard  assumed  the  chief  command  after  Bonnivet 
was  disabled  by  a  wound.  While  exerting  himself  to 
enable  the  French  to  effect  a  retreat,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  after  on  the  field  of  battle. 

“  Perhaps  no  other  person,”  says  Southey,  “  who  acted 
so  unimportant  a  part  in  the  world  ever  attained  so  wide 
and  just  a  renown.”  (“Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  xxxii.) 
The  same  writer  adds  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  re¬ 
nown  to  his  genuine  worth, — his  generosity  and  virtue. 

See  Symphorien  Champier,  “La  Vie  et  les  Gestes  de  Bayard," 
1525;  L.  A.  Baquillot,  “Histoire  du  Chevalier  Bayard,"  ijpa; 
Guyard  de  Berville,  “Histoire  du  Chevalier  Bayard,"  1760;  Rev. 
Joseph  Sterling,  “  Life  of  Chevalier  Bayard,”  1781 ;  Bucholz, 
“Bayard,”  Berlin,  1801 ;  Pillot,  “Essaisur  le  Chevalier  Bayard,” 
1816;  P.  Cohen,  “  Histoire  de  Pierre  du  Terrail,”  1821 ;  Delandinb 
de  Saint-Esprit,  “  Histoire  de  Bayard,”  1842;  W.  G.  Simms,  “Life 
of  Chevalier  Bayard,”  New  York,  1847;  Major-General  John  Mit¬ 
chell,  “  Biographies  of  Eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centu¬ 
ries,”  1865. 

Bayard,  (Richard  Henry,)  a  son  of  James  A.  Bay 
ard,  (1767-1815,)  was  born  in  Wilmington;  Delaware, 
November  11,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1814.  From  1836  to  1839,  and  again  from  1841  to  1845, 
he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  Delaware,  act¬ 
ing  with  the  Whigs.  In  1850  he  went  to  Belgium  as 
charg^  d’affaires.  Died  at  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1868. 

Bayard,  (Samuel,)  an  American  jurist,  born  about 
1765.  He  published  a  “Digest  of  American  Cases  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence, “  1810,  and  an  “  Abstract  of  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States.”  Died  in  1840. 

Bayard,  (Thomas  Francis,)  a  son  of  James  A. 
Bayard,  (1799-1880,)  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
October  29,  1828.  He  was  sent  from  Delaware  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1869,  and  took  at  once  a 
leading  position  among  the  Democratic  members.  In 
1885  he  became  secretary  of  state  under  President 
Cleveland,  and  in  1893,  in  Cleveland’s  second  term, 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  died 
September  28,  1898. 

Bayazeed,  BayazSd,  or  Bajasid,  bi'yi-z eed',  I.,  less 
correctly,  Baj'a-zet,  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  surnamed 
Ii  dereem,  (IlderIm,)  or  “  Lightning,”  on  account  of  his 
rapid  movements,  born  in  1347,  was  the  son  of  Amurath  I. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1390,  and  within  a  few  years 
subjugated  Bulgaria,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  Greece.  In  1396  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  allied  army  of  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  French,  at  Nicopolis,  from  which  Sigismund, 
King  of  Hungary,  with  difficulty  escaped.  Tamerlane 
having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  a  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Bayazeed  near  Angora  in  1401,  in  which 
the  army  of  the  latter  was  totally  defeated  and  he  him¬ 
self  taken  prisoner.  It  is  related  that  Bayazeed  was 
confined  by  his  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage.  He  died  in 
1403,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  I. 

Bayazeed,  Bayazid,  or  Bajazet  II.,  born  in  1447, 
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succeeded  his  father,  Mahomet  II.,  in  1481.  He  was 
engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Venetians,  and  Persians,  and  was  at  length  deposed 
by  his  son  Selim.  Died  in  1512. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Baye,  b&,  (Francois  Berthelot  —  bgRtOo',)  Mar- 
ouis  of,  a  French  general,  wrote  an  “Account  of  the 
Campaigns  of  Marshal  de  Crequi  in  1677.”  Died  in  1 776. 

Bayen,  bt'yftN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  chemist  and  phar¬ 
macist,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1725,  was  the  author 
of  treatises  on  the  mineral  waters  of  France,  and  on  the 
metallic  oxides.  Died  in  1798. 

See  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Bayen  y  Sabias.  See  Bayeu  y  Subias. 

Bayer,  ba'yer,  (Adolf,)  a  German  chemist,  born  at 
Berlin,  October  31,  1835.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Bonn,  and  Ghent,  being  a  pupil  of  Bunsen  and 
Kekule.  He  has  held  professorships  in  chemistry  at 
Berlin  and  Strasburg,  and  is  specially  distinguished  as 
an  organic  chemist. 

Bayer,  bS-yaiR',  (Francisco  Perez,)  a  Spanish  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Valencia  in  1711.  He  was  successively 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Salamanca,  preceptor  of  the  In¬ 
fant  Don  Gabriel,  and  keeper  of  the  library  at  Madrid. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Alpha¬ 
bet  and  Language  of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  Colonies,” 
{1772.)  Died  in  1794. 

Bayer,  bl'^r,  (Gottlieb  Siegfried,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  Orientalist,  particularly  distinguished  as  a  Chinese 
scholar,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1694,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  astronomer  Johann  Bayer.  In  1726  he  was  invited 
to  become  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “  Mu¬ 
seum  Sinicum,”  (2  vols.,  1730.)  It  contains  a  Chinese 
grammar  and  lexicon,  a  treatise  on  Chinese  chronology, 
and  extracts  from  Chinese  works.  He  also  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a  valuable  “History  of  Osrhcena  and  Edessa, 
illustrated  by  Coins,”  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Acta 
Eruditorum,”  and  the  “Memoirs”  of  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Petersburg.  Died  in  1738. 

Bayer, (Hieronymus  Johann  Paul,)  a  German  jurist, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Munich,  born  at  Rauris  in  1792. 
Died  at  Munich,  June  13,  1876. 

Bayer,  (Johann,)  a  German  astronomer  and  Protest¬ 
ant  preacher,  born  at  Augsburg  about  1572.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1603  an  excellent  work  called  “  Uranometria,” 
a  description  of  the  constellations,  with  charts,  in  which 
the  stars  were  for  the  first  time  designated  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  This  very  convenient  innovation 
was  universally  approved.  He  died  in  1660. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Math^matiques 

Bayer,  (Johann  Wolfgang,)  a  German  Jesuit,  born 
at  Schlesslitz,  in  Bavaria,  was  sent  in  1749  as  a  mission 
ary  to  Peru. 

Bayer,  (Karl  Robert  Emmerich,)  a  popular  Aus¬ 
trian  (German)  author,  born  at  Bregenz,  April  15,  1835. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  army  officer.  Besides  some 
military  and  biographical  works  and  successful  dramas, 
he  has  published  many  tales,  some  of  them  having  a 
political  or  social  purpose.  His  pseudonym  is  Robert 
Byr. 

Bayer  de  Boppart,  bl'er  deh  bop'paRt,  (Conrad,) 
became  Bishop  of  Metz  in  1415;  died  in  1459. 

Bayer  de  Boppart,  (Thierry,)  Bishop  of  Metz,  was 
ambassador  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  at  Rome.  Died 
in  1384. 

Bayes,  baz,  (Joshua,)  a  Presbyterian  nonconformist 
minister,  born  at  Sheffield  in  1671,  preached  in  London. 
Died  in  1746. 

Bayes,  (Thomas,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  noted  as  a 
writer  on  mathematics.  Died  in  1761. 

Bayeu  y  Subias,  bl'S-oo  e  soo-Bee'is,  sometimes  in¬ 
correctly  written  Bayen  y  Sabias,  (Francisco,)  an 
able  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Saragossa  in  1734.  He 
worked  at  Madrid,  and  obtained  the  title  of  painter  to 
the  king.  Died  about  1795. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Bayeux,  bt'yuh',  (George,)  a  French  jurist  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Caen  about  1752.  He  made  a  prose 
translation  of  the  “  Fasti”  of  Ovid,  accompanied  with 


valuable  notes,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Reign  of  Trajan,”  (1787.)  Having  been 
appointed  royal  commissioner,  he  was  killed  in  a  mob  at 
Caen  in  1792. 

Bayf.  See  Baif,  (Lazare.) 

Bayhoffer.  See  Bayrhoffer. 

Bayle,  b&l,  (Antoine  Laurent  Jess£,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  nephew7  of  Gaspard  Laurent,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Vernet  in  1799.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
an  “  Elementary  Treatise  on  Anatomy,”  and  was  principal 
editor  of  the  “Encyclopedic  des  Sciences.”  Died  1858. 

Bayle,  (Francois,)  a  P'rench  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Saint-Bertrand-de-Commines  in  1622,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Toulouse.  Died  in  1709. 

Bayle,  (Gaspard  Laurent,)  an  eminent  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Vernet,  in  Provence,  in  1774.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  Paris,  where  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
physician  to  the  emperor  Napoleon.  He  wrote,  among 
other  treatises,  “  Researches  on  Pulmonary  Consump¬ 
tion,”  (1810,)  a  work  of  high  reputation,  and  w7as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  medicales.” 
Died  in  Paris  in  1816. 

Bayle,  (MoYse,)  a  French  revolutionist  and  member 
of  the  National  Convention,  born  in  Languedoc  about 
1760,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  Girondists 
He  was  appointed  in  1793  president  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Letters  to  Freron,”  (179s.)  Died 
about  181,5. 

Bayle,  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  critic, 
born  at  Carlat,  in  Ariege,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1647,  was  a  son  of  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Toulouse,  where  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  but  he  returned  to 
his  former  religion  about  a  year  later,  and  retired  for 
safety  to  Geneva,  (1670.)  For  several  years  he  served 
as  private  tutor  at  Geneva,  Rouen,  and  Paris.  In  1675 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Protest¬ 
ant  academy  of  Sedan,  which  was  suppressed  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1681.  To  reassure  the  public,  alarmed  by  the 
comet  of  1680,  he  produced  his  admirable  letter  on  the 
Comet,  (“Pensees  diverses  sur  la  Comete,”  1682.)  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at  Rotter¬ 
dam  in  1681.  He  defended  the  Calvinists  against  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  Maimbourg,  in  his  “Critique  generate 
de  l’LIistoire  de  Calvinisme  de  Maimbourg,”  (1682,) 
which  was  very  successful  and  contributed  much  to  in¬ 
crease  his  reputation.  In  1684  he  began  to  issue  monthly 
a  critical  journal  or  review,  entitled  “Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres,”  which  obtained  some  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  was  discontinued  in  1687. 

His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  jealous  enmity  of 
Jurieu,  his  former  friend,  who  accused  him  of  being  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  work,  “Avis  aux  Refugies,” 
which  was  injurious  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  magis¬ 
trates  of  Rotterdam  deprived  him  of  his  professorship 
in  1693,  actuated,  it  appears,  by  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
not  sound  in  faith.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary,”  (“  Dictionnaire  historique  et 
critique,”  2  vols.  folio,  1696,)  which  obtained  extensive 
popularity  but  was  censured  for  its  skeptical  tendency. 
It  appears  to  have  exerted  a  great  influence  over  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Europe.  A  third  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  was  published  by  Prosper  Marchand,  (4 
vols.,  1720.)  This  dictionary  was  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages.  As  a  writer,  Bayle  was  remarka¬ 
ble  for  wit,  vivacity,  dialectical  skill,  and  love  of  paradox. 
“An  admirable  dialectician  rather  than  a  profound  phi¬ 
losopher,”  says  Voltaire,  “he  knew  scarcely  anything  oi 
physical  science.”  “  Bayle  is  admirable,”  says  Hallam, 
“  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism,  the  perplexities 
of  philosophy,  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  affect  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  mankind.  But,  wanting  the  ne¬ 
cessary  conditions  of  good  reasoning,  an  earnest  desire 
to  reason  well,  a  moral  rectitude,  ...  he  often  avails 
himself  of  petty  cavils  and  becomes  dogmatical  in  his 
very  doubts.  .  .  .  The  sophistry  of  Bayle,  however,  bears 
no  proportion  to  his  just  and  acute  observations.”  (“  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  died  at 
Rotterdam  in  December,  1706.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
strictly  moral,  disinterested,  and  indifferent  to  temporal 
riches.  Warburton  speaks  of  him  as  one  “who  with  a 
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saul  superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  ot  fortune  and  a 
heart  practised  to  the  best  philosophy,”  yet  “struck  into 
the  province  of  paradox  as  an  exercise  for  the  unwearied 
vigour  of  his  mind.”  (“Divine  Legation,”  book  i.) 

See  Du  Revert,  “Histoire  de  Bayle  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,”  1716 
Pierre  dbs  Maizkaux,  “Vie  de  Pierre  Bayle,”  1712;  Feuerbach, 
“  Pierre  Bayle,  seine  Verdienste  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,” 
1838;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica;”  Sainte-Beuvr,  in  the  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  for  December,  1835. 

Bayle,  sometimes  written  Bailie,  (Pierre,)  a  French 
Jacobin,  born  at  Marseilles,  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  He  was  arrested  at  Toulon  when  that  city  was  given 
up  to  the  English,  and  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  (1793.) 

Bayley,  ba'le,  (Edward,)  an  English  physician,  wrote 
an  “Account  of  the  Earthquake  at  Havana  in  1734.” 
Died  in  1760. 

Bayley,  (Frederick  W.  N.  B.,)  an  English  littira- 
four,  and  first  editor  of  the  “  Illustrated  London  News,” 
born  in  1807.  He  wrote  the  “New  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  in 
verse,  “Little  Red-Riding-Hood,”  and  other  poems. 
Died  in  1852. 

Bayley,  (James  Roosevelt,)  D.D.,  an  American 
archbishop,  born  in  New  York,  August  23,  1814.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1835,  and  first 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  in 
1842  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Rome.  In  1844  he  was  ordained,  and  became  a  professor 
at  Saint  John  College,  Fordham,  of  which  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  in  1845-46.  In  1853  he  became  Bishop  of  Newark, 
and  in  1872  succeeded  Dr.  Spalding  as  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  Died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October  3, 
1877. 

Bayley,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in  1763. 
He  published  a  “  Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change,”  (1789,)  and  became  a  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
in  1808.  Died  in  1841. 

Bayley,  (Richard,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1745.  He  began  to  practise 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1772,  and  advocated 
a  new  mode  of  treating  croup,  which  was  extensively 
adopted.  He  published  a  “  Letter  on  the  Croup,”  (1781,) 
and  an  “Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever,”  (1797.)  In  1793  he 
became  professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College.  Died 
in  1801. 

Bay  lies.  See  Bailies,  (William.) 

Bay  lies,  ba'l&z,  (Francis,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  1784,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  wrote  a  ‘  History  of  the  Old  Colony  of 
Plymouth,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1852. 

Bay/liss,  (Sir  Wyke,)  artist,  was  born  at  Madeley, 
England,  October  21,  1835  ;  became  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  in  1888,  and  was 
knighted  in  1897.  His  works  include  “St.  Lawrence, 
Nuremberg,”  (1887,)  “St.  Peter’s,  Rome,”  (1888,) 
“The  Golden  Duoma,  Pisa,”  (1892,)  etc.  He  has 
written  “The  Higher  Life  in  Art”  and  “  The  Wit¬ 
ness  of  Art.” 

Bay/lor,  (Frances  Courtenay,)  novelist,  was 
born  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  January  20,  1848. 
Her  works  include  “On  Both  Sides,”  “Behind  the 
Blue  Ridge,”  “Juan  and  Juanita,”  etc. 

Bayly,  (John,)  son  of  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  born 
in  1595,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “The  Angel 
Guardian.”  Died  in  1633. 

Bayly,  (Lewis,)  Bishop  of  Bangor,  born  in  Caermar- 
then  about  1565*  was  the  author  of  a  very  popular  work, 
entitled  “Practice  of  Piety.”  It  was  translated  intc 
Welsh  and  several  other  languages.  Died  in  1632. 

Bayly,  (1  iiomas,)  an  English  divine  and  controver¬ 
sialist,  was  a  son  of  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  He  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  about  1650. 

Bayly,  (Thomas  Haynes,)  an  English  lyric  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  near  Bath  in  1797.  His  works 
include  novels  and  tales  and  numerous  dramatic  pieces. 
His  songs  enjoy  great  popularity.  Died  in  1839. 

Bay'll,  (Thomas  Henry,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Accomac  county,  Virginia,  in  1810,  was  a  law¬ 
yer.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1844  to  1856, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
during  several  sessions.  Died  in  1856. 


Bayly,  (William.)  an  English  astronomer,  sent  by 
the  Royal  Society  in  1769  to  the  North  Cape,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  transit  of  Venus.  Died  in  1810. 

Bay'nam  or  Bayn'ham,  (William,)  an  American 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  born  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia, 
in  1749.  He  studied  in  London,  where  he  passed  many 
years,  and  became  an  excellent  anatomist.  He  returned 
to  America  about  1785,  and  settled  in  Essex  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  performed  many  difficult  surgical  operations 
with  success,  and  wrote  several  articles  for  medical  jour¬ 
nals.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Thacker,  “Medical  Biography.” 

Bayne,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  jurist,  born  in  Fite- 
shire,  was  appointed  in  1722  to  the  chair  of  Scottish  law 
at  Edinburgh,  then  recently  established.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  “On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Method  of  studying  it,”  and  edited  Hope’s 
“  Minor  Practicks,”  which  had  remained  in  manuscript 
nearly  a  century.  Died  in  1737. 

Bayne  or  Baine,  ban,  (James,)  a  Scottish  dissenting 
divine  and  eloquent  preacher,  born  in  1710.  He  preached 
in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1790. 

Bayne,  (Peter,)  a  Scottish  author,  born  at  Fodderty, 
October  19,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwards  edited  the  “  Commonwealth”  at  Glasgow,  the 
“  Witness”  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  “  Weekly  Review'”  and 
the  “  Dial”  at  London.  Among  his  works  are  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Essays,”  (1852-53,)  “The  Christian  Life,” 
(1855,)  “An  Essay  upon  the  Puritans,”  (1862,)  “Life  of 
Hugh  Miller,”  (1871,)  “The  Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan 
Revolution,”  (1878,)  “The  Days  of  Jezebel,”  a  drama, 
“Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity,”  “Lessons  from 
my  Masters,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Ruskin,”  (1879,) 
and  “  Tw'o  Great  Englishwomen  :  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Charlotte  Bronte,”  (1881.)  Died  February  9,  1896. 

Bayne,  (William,)  an  English  naval  officer,  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  French  and  English 
near  the  West  Indies  in  1782. 

Baynes,  banz,  (Thomas  Spencer,)  LL.D.,  an  English 
writer,  born  at  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  March  24, 
1823.  He  was  educated  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  assistant  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  was  from  1857  to  1863  one 
of  the  examiners  for  the  University  of  London.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrews.  He  was  for  many 
years  actively  engaged  in  journalistic  duties,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  was  the  chief  editor  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  He  published 
a  translation  of  “  Port-Royal  Logic,”  and  an  “Essay  on 
the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.”  Died  May  30, 1887. 

Bayn'ham,  (James,)  an  English  lawyer,  wno  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1530  for  having  denied  the  real, 
presence  in  the  eucharist. 

Bayn'tun,  (Sir  William  Henry,)  a  British  admiral, 
born  about  1765;  died  in  1840. 

Bay  on,  de,  deh  bt'y<?>N',  (Jean,)  a  French  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  writer,  lived  at  Bayon  about  1290. 

Bayrhoffer,  blR'hoffer,  incorrectly  written  Bay- 
hoffer,  (Karl  Theodor,)  a  German  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Hegel,  born  at  Marburg  in  1812.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city  in  1845.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  Catholicism 
in  Germany,”  “  Idea  and  History  of  Philosophy,”  (1838,) 
and  “  Researches  on  the  Essence,  History,  and  Criticism 
of  Religion,”  (1849.)  A  radical  politician,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  died  in  Wisconsin  in  1888. 

Bayro.  See  Bairo,  (Pietro.) 

Bazaine,  bt'zln',  a  French  mathematician,  bom  neai 
Metz  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote 
a  work  entitled  “  French  Metrology.”  Died  in  1833. 

Bazaine,  (Francois  Achille,)  a  French  general, 
born  in  181 1.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Sevastopol 
in  1854,  and  became  a  general  of  division  in  1855.  He 
obtained,  in  1863,  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army 
in  Mexico,  and  was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1864. 
In  1869  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Guard.  In  the  war  with  Germany  he  surrendered 
(October  27,  1870)  the  fortress  of  Metz,  with  his  army  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  For  this  he  was 
court-martialled  and  sentenced  to  death.  This  sentence 
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was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years,  but  after 
nine  months’  confinement  he  escaped  to  Madrid,  where 
he  died  September  23,  188S. 

Bazancourt,  de,  deh  bJ'zftN'kooR',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Marin  Antoine  Lecat — leh'kt',)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Val-de-Molle  in  1767.  He  served  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1805,  and  was  subsequently 
created  a  baron  of  the  empire  and  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1830. 

Bazard,  bf'ztR',  (Am and,)  a  French  journalist,  and 
founder  of  Carbonarism  in  France,  bom  in  Paris  in  1791. 
He  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  journal  entitled 
“  L’Aristarque,”  and  was  subsequently  associate  editor 
of  “  Le  Producteur,”  the  organ  of  the  Saint-Simonians, 
whose  system  he  had  adopted.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  extreme  doctrines  of  that  sect,  he  proclaimed 
himself  the  head  of  the  new  Saint- Simonian  hierarchy. 
Died  in  1832. 

Bazhenof,  blzh'e-nof,  (Vasili  Ivanovitch,)  an 
eminent  Russian  architect,  born  at  Moscow  in  1737.  He 
studied  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  subsequently  in  Paris 
under  Duval,  and  on  his  return  was  made  adjunct  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  principal  work  is  the  Saint 
Michael  Palace  at  Saint  Petersburg ;  he  also  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Kazan  church  in  that  city.  Bazh¬ 
enov  made  a  Russian  translation  of  Vitruvius,  (4  vols., 
1790.)  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  member  of  several  foreign 
Academies.  Died  in  1799. 

Bazicalva,  Md-ze-k&l'vi,  written  also  Bazzicaluve, 
(Ercole,)  an  Italian  designer  and  engraver  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Pisa. 

Bazin.  See  Basin. 

Bazin,  bi'z&N',  (Anais  de  Raucou,  t'nf'^ss'  deh 
rS'koo',)  a  French  historian  and  lawyer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1797.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  France  under  Louis 
XIII.,”  (2  vols.,  1837,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  18150. 

Bazin,  (Antoine  Pierre  Ernest,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Saint-Brice,  February  20,  1807.  He  was 
professor  of  dermatology  and  physician  to  the  Hopital 
Saint-Louis.  His  numerous  writings  relate  chiefly  to 
Byphilography  and  dermatology.  Died  in  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1878.  His  brother  Antoine  Pierre  Louis 
Bazin  (born  March  26,  1799,  died  January,  1863)  was  a 
noted  Chinese  scholar. 

Bazin,  (Claude,)  a  French  physician  and  professor 
of  pharmacy,  born  in  Paris ;  died  in  1612. 

Bazin,  (Denis,)  a  French  physician  and  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Royal  College;  died  in  1632. 

Bazin,  (Gilles  Augustin,)  a  French  naturalist,  born 
in  Paris,  practised  medicine  at  Strasburg.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  plants  and  insects.  Died  in  1754. 

Bazin,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  physician,  born  near 
Chartres,  became  in  1472  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  Paris.  Died  in  1500. 

Bazin,  (Jean,)  a  French  diplomatist,  born  at  Blois  in 
1538.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Poland  in  1572,  and 
procured  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  of 
Poland.  Died  in  1592. 

Bazin,  bl'z^',  (John,)  S.T.D.,  born  in  France  in 
1796,  became  a  priest,  and  in  1830  went  to  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  he  was  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  In 
1847  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  (Roman  Catholic)  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana.  Died  April  23,  1848. 

Bazin,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Troyes 
about  1636,  was  a  pupil  of  Claude  Mellan.  He  executed 
a  number  of  prints  after  Correggio,  Guido,  and  Lebrun. 
Died  about  1706. 

Bazine.  See  Basine. 

Bazinghen,  de,  deh  bt'ziN'g&N',  (Francois  Andr£ 
Abot — t'bo',)  a  French  antiquary  and  numismatist,  born 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1710.  Died  in  1701. 

Bazire  or  Basire,  bJ'z^R',  (Claude,)  Dorn  at  Dijon 
in  1764,  was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  a  partisan 
of  Danton,  and  was  executed  in  1 794- 
Baziua  or  Baazius.  See  Baaz. 

Baz'ley,  (Thomas,)  born  in  Lancashire  in  1797 ;  presi¬ 
dent  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce  in  1845  ;  d.  1885. 

Bazot,  bt'zo',  (Etienne  Francois,)  a  French  littera¬ 
teur,  born  in  the  department  of  Ni&vre  in  1782. 
Bazzacco.  See  Ponchino. 


Bazzani,  bSt-sS'nee,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Reggio  in  1701 ;  died  in  1780. 

Bazzani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Mantua,  executed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  frescos  in  that  city.  Died  in  1769. 

Bazzani,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1674;  died  in  1749. 

Bazzano,  di,  de  bit-si'no,  (Francesco  Angeluc- 
cio,)  an  Italian  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
a  “  History  of  Aquila  from  1436  to  1585.” 

Bazzicaluve.  See  Bazicalva. 

Bazzini,  bit-see'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Brescia,  November  24, 
1818.  Since  1840  he  has  played  successfully  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  He 
is  the  author  of  various  compositions.  Died  in  1897. 

Bazzino,  Mt-see'no,  or  Bazzini,  b^t-see'nee,  (Fran¬ 
cesco,)  an  Italian  composer  and  organist,  born  at  Lovero, 
in  the  Venetian  States,  about  1600.  Died  in  1660. 

Beach,  (Alfred  Ely,)  publisher  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  1826  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts  ;  son 
of  Moses  Yale  Beach.  In  1846,  in  association  with 
Orson  D.  Munn,  he  established  the  “Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can,”  with  which  he  remained  connected  till  his 
death  on  January  1,  1896.  He  was  active  in  inven¬ 
tion,  his  first  achievement  being  a  typewriting  machine, 
produced  in  1852.  He  afterwards  invented  a  method 
of  sending  letters  in  pneumatic  underground  tubes 
from  the  post-office  to  newspaper  offices,  and  con¬ 
structed  an  experimental  section  of  an  underground 
railway  in  New  York,  excavating  by  means  of  a  hy¬ 
draulic  shield. 

Beach,  (John  Wesley,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  December 
26,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  in  1845,  and  from  1880  to  1887  was  president 
of  his  alma  mater. 

Beach,  (Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks-,)  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  London,  October  23,  1837.  Pie  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1864  as  a  Conservative.  He  was 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland  from  1874  to  1877,  and  colo¬ 
nial  secretary  from  1878  to  1880.  He  is  a  recognized 
Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Beach,  (Moses  Yale,)  an  American  mechanic  and 
projector,  born  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  in  1800. 
About  1835  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  be¬ 
came  proprietor  of  “  The  Sun,”  said  to  be  the  first  penny 
paper  published  in  this  country.  Died  in  1868. 

Beaconsfield,  Earl  of.  See  Disraeli  (Benj’n.) 

Beale,  (Lionel  Smith,)  was  born  at  London, 

[  February  5,  1828,  became  professor  of  physiology  at 
King’s  College  in  1853,  afterwards  of  pathology,  and 
later  of  medicine  until  1896.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  on  the  use  of  the  microscope,  disease  germs, 
protoplasm,  and  numerous  physiological  subjects,  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  “Proceedings”  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Beale,  (Mary,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  bom  in 
1632,  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Among  her  best 
works  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  She  was  also  the  author  of  poems,  which  were 
admired  by  her  contemporaries.  Died  in  1697. 

Beale,  [Lat.  Be'lus,]  (Robert,)  an  English  jurist 
and  diplomatist  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  He  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1576, 
and  was  employed  in  other  important  missions.  H> 
possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  libraries  is 
Europe.  Died  in  1601. 

Bean,  (Richard,)  an  English  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  1792;  died  in  1817. 

Bean,  (Tarleton  Hoffman,)  M.D.,  an  American 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Bainbridge,  Pennsylvania,  October 
8,  1846.  He  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1866,  and  at  the  Medical 
Department  of  Columbian  University  in  1876.  In  1878 
he  became  one  of  the  curators  of  the  National  Museum 
I  at  Washington.  He  has  published  many  scientific  papers, 
[  chiefly  on  ichthyology.  
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Beard,  (Daniei  Carter,)  an  American  artist  and 
author,  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  21,  1850. 
He  went  to  New  York  in  1878  and  became  a  popular 
illustrator  of  magazines  and  books.  He  wrote 
“  Moonlight,  “Six  Feet  of  Romance,”  “American 
Boys’  B^k  of  Sport,”  etc. 

B'sard,  (George  Miller,)  M.D.,  a  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Montville,  Connecticut,  May  8,  1839. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1862,  served  in  the 
Aiedical  department  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
graduated  as  M.D.  from  the  New  York  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  in  1866.  He  subsequently  became 
lecturer  on  nervous  diseases  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Medical  Use  of 
Electricity,”  (1867,)  “Hay-Fever,”  (1876,)  and 
“  Medical  Education  and  the  Medical  Profession  in 
Europe,”  (1882.)  Died  in  1883. 

Beard,  (John,)  a  distinguished  English  tenor-singer, 
born  about  1717;  died  about  1791. 

Beard,  (John  R.,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  about 
1800,  published,  besides  other  works,  the  “  People’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible,”  (2  vols.,)  and  a  “Life  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.”  Died  in  1876. 

Beard,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  engraver,  lived  about  1720. 

Beard,  (William  Ii.,)  an  American  artist,  born  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  April  13, 1825.  He  was  at  first  a  por¬ 
trait-painter.  After  1870  he  lived  in  New  York,  and 
mostly  painted  humorous  pictures,  in  which  animals 
often  masquerade  as  human  beings.  He  died  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1900.  His  brother,  James  H.  Beard,  born 
at  Buffalo  in  1815,  was  chiefly  known  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  Died  April  4,  1893. 

Bsarde  de  I’Abbaye,  a  French  agricultural  wri¬ 
ter,  died  in  1771. 

Beards/iey,  (Aubrey,)  an  English  artist,  born  in 
1874.  He  illustrated  Malory’s  “  Morte  Darthur,” 
and  in  1896  produced  a  large  number  of  illustrations 
for  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  “The  Sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,”  etc.,  also  drawings  and  posters  of  striking 
character.  Died  March  16,  1898. 

Beards'ley,  (E.  Edwards,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Episco¬ 
palian  divine,  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  in 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in 
1832,  took  orders  in  1835,  and  in  1848  was  chosen  to 
be  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  in  New  Haven.  He 
wrote  an  important  “  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Connecticut,”  “The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,” 
a  “  Life  of  Bishop  Seabury,”  etc.  Died  Dec.  21,  1891. 

BeaS'ley,  (Frederick,)  9 n  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  in  1777,  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1813  to  1828.  Among 
his  works  are  “  An  Examination  of  the  Oxford  Divinity,” 
“  A  Search  of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind/' 
and  a  “Reply  to  the  Views  of  Dr.  Channing.”  His 
writings  attracted  attention  in  Europe.  Died  at  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1845. 

Beatiano.  See  Beaziano. 

Beatillo,  M-li-t£l'lo,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
popular  preacher,  born  near  Naples  in  1570 ;  died  in  1642. 

Bea'ton,  [.Scottish  pron.  ba'tgn,]  written  also  Bea- 
toun,  Beton,  or  Bethune,  (David,)  Cardinal,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Saint  Andrew’s,  a  formidable  opponent  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  1494.  He 
finished  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  in  1519  was  appointed 
Scottish  resident  at  the  French  court.  After  his  return, 
he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  1525,  as  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  and  became  lord  privy  seal  in  1528.  In  1533 
he  was  ambassador,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Ers- 
kine,  to  France,  where  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of 
James  V.  with  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  1.,  and, 
after  her  decease,  prepared  the  way  for  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  uncle  as  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrew’s  in 
1539,  having  shortly  before  been  created  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  On  the  death  of  King  James,  in  1542, 
Beaton  claimed  the  regency  by  right  of  a  forged  will 
which  he  produced ;  but  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  appointed 
regent,  and,  after  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy,  the  car¬ 
dinal  prevailed  upon  him  to  abjure  Protestantism.  From 
this  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  persecution, 


and  incurred  general  odium  by  his  cruelties,  especially 
in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated  George  Wishart.  In 
May,  1546,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  chamber  of  his 
castle  by  a  band  of  reformers  headed  by  Norman  Leslie. 

Beaton,  (James,)  an  eminent  Scottish  prelate,  born 
about  1520,  was  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  be¬ 
came  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1552*  He  was  a  confi¬ 
dential  adviser  of  the  queen  regent,  after  whose  death, 
in  itfo,  he  retired  for  safety  to  France.  Died  at  Pari* 
in  1603. 

Beatoun.  See  Beaton. 

Beatrice.  See  Beatrizet,  (Nicolas.) 

Beatrice  Portinari,  bi-i-tRee'ch^  poR-te-nd'rees  an 
Italian  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  loveliness  of  character, 
immortalized  by  Dante  in  his  “  Divine  Comedy,”  was  a 
native  of  Florence.  She  was  married  to  Simone  dei 
Bardi.  Died  about  1290. 

Be'a-trix,  (or  be-S'triks,)  a  daughter  of  Renaud, 
Count  of  Burgundy,  was  married  in  1156  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  of  Germany.  Died  in  1185. 

Beatrix,  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  King 
of  Naples,  was  married  to  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of 
Hungary,  in  1475.  Hied  in  1508. 

Beatrix  of  Lorraine  was  the  wife  of  Boniface  III., 
Marquis  or  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  mother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Countess  Matilda.  After  the  death  of  Boniface 
she  was  married  to  Godefroi  le  Barbu,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Died  in  1076. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Beatrix,  Saint,  sister  of  Saint  Faustinus  and  Saint 
Simplicius,  was  put  to  death  in  303  for  having  drawn 
from  the  Tiber  and  buried  the  bodies  of  her  brothers 
above  named,  who  had  been  decapitated  by  order  of  Dio¬ 
cletian. 

Beatrizet,  bi'tR&'z^',  or  Beautrizet,  bo'tR&'zY, 
(Nicolas,)  a  French  designer  and  engraver,  sometimes 
called  Beatrici  or  Beatrice,  born  about  1507.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  “Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,” 
after  Raphael,  and  an  “Ascension,”  after  Michael  Angelo. 
Died  about  1570. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  1’ Amateur  d'Estampes.” 

Beatson,  bSt'son  or  beet'son,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish 
writer  and  compiler,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1742.  Among 
his  principal  works  we  may  name  the  “  Naval  and  Military 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  from  1727  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(3  vols.,  1790.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Beattie,  bee'te,  [Scottish  pron.  ba'te,]  (James,)  a 
Scottish  poet  and  philosophical  writer,  born  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine  in  1735.  He  was  appointed  in  1760  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  at  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberdeen.  In  1767  he  brought  out  his  “Essay  on 
Truth,”  written  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Hume. 
It  went  through  five  editions  in  four  years,  and  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages.  The  first  book  of  “  The 
Minstrel”  appeared  in  1771,  and  met  with  great  favour. 
Beattie  soon  after  this  visited  London,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
other  eminent  literary  men  ;  and  during  a  second  visit, 
in  1773,  he  obtained  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  About  this  time  he  published  the 
second  book  of  “The  Minstrel,”  which  was  followed  in 
a  few  years  by  a  number  of  moral  and  critical  essays,  and 
a  treatise  “  On  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  (1786.)  In 
1790  Dr.  Beattie  lost  his  eldest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie, 
a  youth  of  rare  promise  and  endowments;  and  to  this 
bereavement  was  added  in  1796  that  of  his  only  remain¬ 
ing  child,  a  son  of  eighteen  years.  His  health,  which  had 
long  been  feeble,  gave  way  under  these  afflictions,  and 
he  died  in  1803.  His  most  popular  work,  “The  Min¬ 
strel,”  without  displaying  great  originality,  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  such  melody  of  versification,  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  fine  perception  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  external  nature,  as  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  with 
all  classes.  It  is  eulogized  by  Gray,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Byron.  Bums  sent  a  Copy  as  a  present  to  a  friend  with 
these  lines : 

“I  send  you  more  than  India’s  boast, 

In  Edwin’s  simple  tale.” 

Cowper  pronounces  Beattie  the  most  agreeable  ana 
amiable  writer  he  ever  met  with,  “whose  critical  and 
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philosophical  researches  are  diversified  and  embellished 
by  a  poetical  imagination  that  makes  even  the  driest  sub¬ 
ject  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.” 

See  Sir  William  Forbes,  “Life  of  James  Beattie,”  2  vols.,  1806; 
Alexander  Bower,  “Life  of  James  Beattie,”  1804 ;  Chambers, 
“  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;”  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807. 

Beattie,  (James  Hay,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1768.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen  before  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.  He  died  in  1790,  leaving  “Essays  and  Frag¬ 
ments,”  (1794.) 

See  “  Life  of  James  H.  Beattie,”  by  his  father,  1791. 

Beattie,  (William,)  born  in  1770,  was  physician  to 
the  fleet,  and  was  present  at  the  death  of  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  published  an  “Authentic  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Death  of  Nelson,”  (1807.)  Died  in  1843. 

Beattie,  (William,)  M.D.,  a  popular  English  author 
and  physician,  born  in  Scotland.  He  graduated  about 
1820,  and  removed  to  London.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  the  “  Heliotrope,  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of 
Health,”  a  poem,  (1833,)  and  “The  Danube:  its  His¬ 
tory,  Scenery,  etc.,”  (1844.)  He  published  a  well-written 
“  Biography  of  Thomas  Campbell,”  who  was  his  friend, 
(3  vols.,  1849.)  Died  March  17,  1875. 

Be-a'tus  Rhe-na'nus,  a  German  scholar,  whose 
original  name  was  Bild,  (blit,)  born  in  Alsace  in  1485. 
He  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Roman  history 
of  Velleius  Paterculus,  and,  according  to  Dupin,  first 
caused  the  works  of  Tertullian  to  be  printed.  He  also 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History  of  Germany.”  Died  in  1547. 

See  Vossius,  “  De  Historicis  Latinis;”  Baillet,  “  Jugementsdes 
Savants.” 

Beaubreuil,  de,  deh  boTiRuI',  (or  b5T>RUh'ye,) 
(Jean,)  a  French  lawyer  and  littirateur  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  “  Atilius 
Regulus,”  (1582.) 

Beaubrun,  bd'bRuN',  (Charles  and  Henri,)  some¬ 
times  written  Bobrun,  French  portrait-painters,  born  at 
Amboise  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Beaubrun,  (Louis,)  a  portrait-painter,  born  at  Am¬ 
boise,  resided  in  Paris  about  1640. 

Beaucaire  de  Feguillon,  bo'kSR'  deh  p&'ge'ydN', 
(Francois,)  a  French  prelate  and  historian,  born  in 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Cardinal  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  by  whom  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Metz.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History  of  France  from  1541  to  1562.” 

See  Baillet,  “  Jugements  des  Savants.” 

Beauchamp  or  Beauchamps,  bo'sh&N',  (Joseph,) 
a  French  astronomer,  and  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  born  at  Vesoul  in  1742,  was  a  friend  and  pupil 
of  Lalande.  He  was  appointed  in  1795  consul  at  Mus¬ 
cat,  in  Arabia.  He  contributed  a  number  of  treatises  to 
the  “Journal  des  Savants”  and  the  “Memoirs  of  the 
Institute  of  Cairo.”  He  was  one  of  the  savants  employed 
in  Egypt  in  1798.  Died  in  1801. 

Beauchamp,  bee'cham,  (Richard,)  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  an  English  general,  born  about  1380,  served  in 
France  under  Henry  V.  He  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  regent  in  France,  and  died  at  Rouen  in  1439. 

Beauchamp,  (Richard,)  an  English  prelate,  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  became  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1450.  He  rebuilt  the  chapel  at  Windsor 
under  Edward  IV.,  and  the  great  hall  in  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Salisbury.  Died  about  1481. 

Beauchamp,  de,  deh  bo'sh^N',  (Alfonse,)  a  littira¬ 
teur  and  politician,  born  at  Monaco,  in  Sardinia,  in  1767. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “  History  of  La  Ven¬ 
ice,”  and  a  “  Life  of  General  Moreau,”  (1814.)  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  “  Biographie  Universelle”  and  the 
“Gazette  de  France.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  de  la  France.” 

Beauchamp,  de,  (Charles  Gr£goire,)  Marquis, 
born  in  Poitou  in  1731,  was  a  deputy  in  1789  to  the 
States-General,  where  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  royalty.  Died  in  1817. 

Beauchamps,  de,  deh  bo'shftN',  (Pierre  Franqois 
Godart — go'dtR',)  a  French  littirateur ,  born  in  Paris  in 
1689,  wroti  a  number  of  comedies  and  romances.  Died 

in  1761. 

Beauchfiteau,  de,  deh  bo'shd'to',  (Franqois  Ma- 


thieu  Chastelet — sh5t'14',)  a  precocious  French  poet, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1645.  He  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a 
collection  of  poems  entitled  “The  Lyre  of  the  Young 
Apollo.”  Died  about  1700. 

Beauchfiteau,  de,  (IIippolyte  Chastelet,)  brother 
of  the  preceding,  visited  England,  where  he  was  converted 
to  Protestantism  in  1675,  and  became  noted  as  a  pulpit 
orator. 

Beauch6ne,  de,  deh  bo'shin',  (Edme  Pierre  Chan- 
vot — shSN'vo',)  a  French  physician  and  writer,  born  at 
Ville-Franche,  near  Joigny,  in  1748.  was  consulting  phy¬ 
sician  to  Louis  XVII I.  Died  in  1824. 

Beauchesne-Gouin,  de,  deh  bo'shin'  goo-&N',  a 
French  navigator,  who  discovered  in  1699  an  island  in 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  1701  an  island  south  of  East 
Falkland,  which  he  called  Isle  Beauchene. 

See  Wood,  “Cruizing  Voyage,”  London,  1718. 

Beauclair,  de,  deh  bS'kl&R',  (P.  L.,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1735  5  died  in  1804. 

Beauclerc,  bo'kl&rk',  (Diana,)  an  English  artist,  who 
lived  about  1780,  furnished  designs  for  the  beautiful 
edition  of  “  Lenore”  translated  by  W.  H.  Spencer. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  KUnstler-Lexikon.” 

Beauclerk,  bd'klark',  (Topham,)  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  of  distinguished  talents  and  wit,  born  in  1739,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1780. 

Beaucousin,  bo'koo'z&N',  (Christophe  Jean  Fran¬ 
qois,)  a  French  jurist  and  biographical  writer,  born  at 
Noyon  in  1723  ;  died  in  1798. 

Beaudoux.  See  Baudoux. 

Beauflfremont.  See  Bauffremont. 

Beaufils,  bo'ftss',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  Jesuit, 
6orn  in  Auvergne  in  1674;  died  in  1757. 

Beaufort,  bu'f<?rt,  (Sir  Francis,)  F.R.S.,  a  British 
rear-admiral,  born  about  1775,  was  distinguished  as  a 
hydrographer,  and  produced  several  charts  of  sea-coasts. 
He  was  hydrographer  to  the  admiralty  from  1832  to  1855. 
Died  in  1857. 

Beaufort,  (Henry,)  Cardinal,  an  ambitious  English 
prelate,  a  half-brother  of  King  Henry  IV.,  was  born 
about  1370.  He  was  a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  Catherine  Swynford.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  1404,  after  which  he  appears  to  have 
acted  as  lord  chancellor.  At  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in 
1422,  the  care  of  the  person  and  education  of  the  infant 
Henry  VI.  was  intrusted  to  Beaufort,  who,  says  Hume, 
“was  a  prelate  of  great  capacity,  but  of  an  intriguing 
and  dangerous  character.”  He  had  a  long  contest  for 
the  ascendency  with  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
over  whom  he  eventually  prevailed.  (See  Gloucester, 
Humphrey,  Duke  of.)  Died  in  1447.  Shakspeare  has 
no  doubt  followed  the  commonly-received  estimate  of 
Beaufort’s  character  in  his  “Henry  VI.” 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ;”  Aubert, 
“  Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Beaufort,  (Margaret,)  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  born  in  1441,  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  She  was  successively  married  to 
Edmund  Tudor,  half-brother  of  Henry  VI.,  to  Sir  Henry 
Stafford,  and  to  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby. 
Her  son  by  her  first  marriage  became  king,  under  the 
name  of  Henry  VII.  She  was  distinguished  for  her 
charities  and  her  patronage  of  learning,  and  was  the 
founder  of  Christ’s  College  (1505)  and  Saint  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  She  also  established  the  professorship 
of  divinity  called  from  her  name  the  Lady  Margaret; 
professorship.  She  translated  some  religious  works  from 
the  French.  Died  in  1509. 

See  “  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond,”  by  C. 
A.  Halsted;  Walpole,  “Royal  and  Noble  Authors.” 

Beaufort,  de,  d?h  bo'foR',  (Eustache,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1635,  was  appointed  abbot  of  Sept- 
Fonts.  Died  in  1 709. 

Beaufort,  de,  (Franqois  de  Vendome,)  Due,  born 
in  Paris  in  1616,  was  the  son  of  Cesar  de  Vendome,  and 
the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
he  became,  with  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  other,  nobles, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party.  Being  sent 
in  1669  to  assist  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  he 
was  killed  in  the  defence  of  Candia. 


9.  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (S^”See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Beaufort,  de,  (Henri  Ernest  Grout — gRoo,)  Che¬ 
valier,  a  French  traveller,  born  at  Aubevoye  in  1798. 
He  visited  Africa  in  1824,  and  explored  the  Gambia, 
Bondou,  and  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes.  Died  in 
Africa  of  a  fever  in  1825. 

See  E.  F.  Jomard,  “  Notice  sur  De  Beaufort,”  1824. 

Beaufort,  de,  (Louis,)  a  distinguished  historian,  of 
French  extraction,  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Ilesse- 
Hontburg.  He  wrote,  in  French,  a  “  Dissertation  on  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  Roman  His¬ 
tory,”  (1738,)  which  is  commended  by  Niebuhr,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Germanicus,”  (174 1,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,”  (1766.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Died  in  1795. 

Beaufort  de  Thorigny,  bd'foR'  deh  to'r^n'ye', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a  republican  general,  born  in  Paris  in 
1761,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in  Flanders,  (1793.) 
Died  in  1825. 

Beaufort  d’Hautpoul,  bo'foR'  db'poo',  (Edouard,) 
Marquis  of,  a  French  officer,  born  in  Paris  in  1782; 
died  in  1831. 

Beaugeard,  bo'zhlR',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jacobin,  and 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  at  Vitre  in 
1764.  Died  in  1832. 

Beaugeard,  (Jean  Simon  Ferr^ol,)  a  French  litti* 
rateur ,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1754;  died  in  1828. 

Beaugendre,  bo'zhftNdR',  (Antoine,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1628;  died  in  1708. 

Beauharnais,  de,  deh  bd/tR/n4',  (Alexandre,)  Vi¬ 
co  mte,  a  distinguished  general,  born  in  1760  in  the 
island  of  Martinique,  where  in  1779  he  married  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  afterwards  Empress  of  France. 
He  served  under  Rochambeau  in  the  American  war, 
was  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  twice 
president  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  1794  he  served 
under  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  but,  being  accused  of  treason 
by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  having  failed  to  deliver 
Mentz  from  the  allies,  he  was  guillotined  in  that  year. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Claude,)  Count,  born  in  1756, 
was  a  son  of  Marie  Anne  Franfoise  Beauharnais,  noticed 
below.  Died  in  1819. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Eugene,)  Viceroy  of  Italy,  born 
in  Paris,  September  3,  1781,  was  the  son  of  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  and  Josephine,  afterwards  Empress  of 
France.  After  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Saint-Jean-d’Acre.  For  his 
conduct  at  Marengo  (1800)  he  obtained  the  rank  of  chef- 
d’escadron.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  arch-chancellor 
of  state,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Italy.  In  this  high  office  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  ability  and  justice  of  his  administration.  In 
the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  he  defeated  the  Arch¬ 
duke  John  at  Raab,  in  Hungaiy.  He  had  married  in 
1806  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  was  soon  after  declared  by  Napoleon  his  adopted 
son,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Italy.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and 
after  the  defeat  cf  the  French  succeeded  Murat  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  commended  in  the  warmest  terms  by  Napoleon,  and 
his  masterly  retreat  from  Moscow  contriDuted  in  a  great 
degree  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  French  forces.  In 
1814  Eugene  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Italy  to  the 
Austrians,  upon  which  he  retired  into  Bavaria,  where  he 
was  made  Prince  of  Eichstadt  and  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg.  He  died  in  February,  1824,  leaving  two  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

See  Leonard  Gallois,  “Histoiredu  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauhar¬ 
nais,”  1821 ;  Antoine  Aubriet,  “  Vie  de  Eugene  Beauharnais,”  1824  ; 
Sch5nbkrg,  “Prinz  Eugen  und  sein  Hof,”  1825;  Armandi,  “vie 
militaire  du  Prince  Eugene,”  2  vols..  1843;  Vaudoncourt,  “  Histoire 
politique  et  militaire  du  Prince  Eugene,  3  vols.,  1825. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Franqois,)  Marquis,  born  at  La 
Rochelle  in  1756,  was  a  brother  of  Alexandre.  He  was 
a  devoted  royalist,  and  rose  to  be  major-general  under 
Conde.  He  was  made  a  peer  under  the  Bourbons.  Died 
in  1823. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Hortense.)  See  Hortense. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Josephine.)  See  Josephine. 
Beauharnais,  de,  (Marie  Anne  Francoise  Mou- 


chard,j  Countess,  generally  called  Fanny  Beauhar¬ 
nais,  born  in  Paris  in  1738,  was  married  to  Count  de 
Beauharnais,  uncle  of  Alexandre.  She  was  the  author 
of  several  dramas  and  poems.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Madame  Briquet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Frangaises.” 

Beaujeu.  See  Anne  de  Beaujeu. 

Beaujeu,  de,  d?h  bb'zhuh',  (Christophe,)  a  French 
soldier  and  poet,  served  under  Henry  III.  and  Plenry  IV. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Edouard,)  son  of  Guichard,  noticed 
below,  born  in  1316.  He  fought  against  the  English 
under  Edward  III.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  marshal  of  France. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ardres  in  1351. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Guichard,)  served  under  Philip  the 
Fair  and  several  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  in  1328  fought 
under  Philip  VI.  in  Flanders.  Died  in  1331. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Humbert,)  fought  against  the  Albi- 

fenses  under  Louis  VIII.,  and  became  Constable  of 
ranee  in  1240.  He  accompanied  Saint  Louis  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  died  in  Egypt 
in  1250. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Pierre  de  Bourbon,)  Sire,  was  Con¬ 
stable  of  France.  He  subsequently  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and  became  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  VIII.  Died  in  1502. 

See  Ansblme,  “  Histoire  g^ndalogique,  etc.  de  la  Maison  royale 
de  France.” 

Beaujolais,  de,  d$h  bS'zho'l^',  (Louis  Charles 
d’OrlAans,)  Comte,  born  in  Paris  in  1779,  was  a  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  surnamed  EgalitA,  and  brothet 
of  Louis  Philippe,  afterwards  king.  Died  in  1808. 

Beaujon,  bS'zhdN',  (Nicolas,)  a  wealthy  and  philan¬ 
thropic  French  banker,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1718,  was 
the  founder  of  a  hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  his  name. 
Died  in  1786. 

Beaujour,  bo'zhooR',  (Louis  F£lix,)  a  French  diplo¬ 
matist  and  writer,  born  in  Provence  in  1765  ;  died  in  1836 
Beaujoyeulx.  See  Baltazarini. 

Beaulac,  bd'ltk',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Herault  about 
1745  ;  died  in  1804. 

Beaulaton,  bd'liFtiN',  a  French  poet,  born  at  Mon- 
targis,  made  an  indifferent  translation  of  Milton’s  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost”  into  French.  Died  in  1782. 

Beau,  Le.  See  Le  Beau. 

Beaulieu.  See  Baulot. 

Beaulieu,  b5/le-uh',  almost  bol'yuh',  (Augustin,)  a 
French  navigator7~T>orn  at  Rouen  in  1589,  visited  the 
East  Indies  in  1616.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels, 
which  was  published  in  Th^venot’s  “  Collection  of  Voy¬ 
ages.”  Died  in  1637. 

Beaulieu,  (Claude  Franqois,)  a  French  publicist 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Riom  in  17^4,  was  editor  of  the 
“Assemble  Nationale”  and  other  journals,  in  which  he 
advocated  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,” 
and  wrote  “Historical  Essays  on  the  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  (1801.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 
Beaulieu,  (Eustorg,)  sometimes  called  Hector,  a 
French  poet  and  musician,  born  about  1530. 

Beaulieu,  (Marie  D£sir6,)  the  assumed  name  of 
Marie  D£sir£  Martin,  a  French  musician,  composer, 
and  writer,  born  in  Paris,  April  11,  1791.  He  wrote  in 
all  styles,  but  excelled  in  church-music.  Died  at  Niort, 
December  21,  1863. 

Beaulieu,  de,  deh  bo'le-uh',  (Camus  de  Vernet, 
kl'mlis'  deh  v^R'n^',)  favourite  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  who  appointed  him  grand  master  of  the  horse 
and  director  of  the  finances.  He  was  assassinated,  by 
order  of  the  constable  Artus  de  Richemont,  in  1427. 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Charles  Gilloton — zhe/yo/t6N',)  a 
French  writer  on  political  economy,  lived  about  1750. 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Allais  —  t'14',)  a 
French  calligrapher,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
“The  Art  of  Writing,”  (1681.) 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Jean  Pierre,)  Baron,  an  Austrian 
general,  born  in  1725,  fought  in  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
Being  sent  in  1 796  to  Italy,  he  was  signally  defeated  at 
Montenotte  by  Bonaparte.  He  resigned  his  command 
in  June,  1796.  Died  in  1820. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  4,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  moon; 
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Beaulieu,  de,  (Louis  le  Blanc,)  a  Protestant  divine, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  Calvinist  Academy  of 
Sedan,  born  at  Plessis-Marly,  in  Limousin,  in  1614.  Pie 
was  the  author  of  “  Sedan  Theses,”  (“  Theses  Seda- 
nenses,”)  and  other  religious  works.  Died  in  1675. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.’* 

Beaulieu,  de,  (S£bastien  de  Pontault — deh  p6n'- 
to',)  first  engineer  of  Louis  XIV.,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“  The  Glorious  Conquests  of  Louis  le  Grand,  or  Col¬ 
lection  of  Plans  and  Views  of  Places  Besieged  and  the 
Sites  of  Battles.”  Died  in  1674. 

See  Db  Courchlles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Francais.” 

Beaulieu-Marconnay,  von,  fon  bo-le-uh'  hiSr'- 
ko'ni',  (Karl  Olivier,)  a  German  historian,  born  (of 
a  family  of  French  origin)  at  Minden,  September  5, 
1811.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  for  many  years  was  in  the  civil  service  in 
Oldenburg  and  in  Saxe- Weimar.  Among  his  principal 
writings  are  “Ernst  August,  Plerzog  von  Sachsen- Wei¬ 
mar,”  (1872,)  “Anna  Amalia,  Karl  August  und  der  Mi¬ 
nister  von  Fritsch,”  (1874,)  and  “  Karl  von  Dalberg  und 
seine  Zeit,”  (1879.)  Died  April  8,  1889. 

Beaumanoir.  See  Lavardin,  (Jean  de.) 

Beaumanoir,  bo'm&'nw&R',  Marquis  of,  a  French 
litterateur  and  dramatist,  born  in  Brittany  about  1720; 
died  about  1795. 

Beaumanoir,  de,  deh  bo'mt'nwiR-',  (Jean,)  Sire,  a 
French  soldier,  and  companion-in-arms  of  the  famous 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  Pie  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Count  of  Blois  against  John  of  Montfort,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  thirty  Breton  knights  who  in  1351  had  a 
combat  with  and  defeated  the  thirty  English  champions. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Beaumanoir,  de,  (Philippe,)  born  in  Picardy,  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  his  time.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  entitled  “The  Common  Law  ( Coutume)  of 
Beauvoisis,”  still  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  was  re¬ 
published  in  1842  by  M.  Beugnot.  Died  in  1296. 

See  Montesquieu,  “Esprit  des  Lois;”  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
G^n&'ale.” 

Beaumarchais,  de,  deh  bS'mfR'sh^',  (Pierre  Au¬ 
guste  Caron — kt'r^N',)  a  French  dramatist  and  versatile 
genius,  born  in  Paris  in  1732.  He  was  the  son  of  a  watch¬ 
maker  named  Caron,  and  for  a  time  pursued  his  father’s 
occupation ;  but  his  skill  in  music  soon  procured  him  ad¬ 
mission  to  court.  About  this  time  he  entered  into  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  the  famous  financier  Duverny,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  make  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  Revolution  made  an  advan¬ 
tageous  contract  to  supply  the  colonies  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  this  affair  he  was  the  secret  agent  of 
the  French  government.  In  1775  he  brought  out  “The 
Barber  of  Seville,”  an  opera  which  was  very  successful, 
and  in  1784  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  The  latter, 
in  which  the  aristocracy  was  assailed,  was  prohibited 
from  being  acted  by  Louis  XVI. ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
interdiction  it  was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Among  his  other  works 
we  may  name  the  drama  of  “  Eugenie,”  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  Goethe’s  “  Clavigo  j”  also  a  number 
of  memoirs  or  pleadings  written  on  occasion  of  lawsuits 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  displaying  such  powers 
of  wit  and  satire  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Voltaire. 
He  favoured  the  popular  cause  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  to  which  his  writings  had  largely  contributed.  Died 
in  1799. 

See  Cousin  d’ Avalon,  “Vie  de  P.  A.  Caron  de  Beaumaichais," 
1802 ;  M.  de  LomAnih,  “  Beaumarchais,  sa  Vie  et  son  Temps,”  in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  October  and  November,  1852;  Saint- 
Marc  Gikardin,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Beaumarchais,”  1835;  E. 
Bhrger,  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Beaumaichais,”  1847; 
“Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  civ.,  1856;  “Fraser’s  Magazine,”  voL 
rlix.,  1854;  “Westminster  Review”  for  September,  1844. 

Beaume,  bom,  (Joseph,)  a  French  historical  painter, 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1790,  worked  in  Paris.  D.  1885. 

Beaumelle*  de  la,  d$h  It  bo'mSl',  (Laurent  Angli- 
viel — dN'gle've-Sl',)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Valle- 
raugue  in  1726.  Having  published  a  work  entitled 
“My  Thoughts,”  (“Mes  Pensees,”)  which  contained 
remarks  offensive  to  Voltaire,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter.  On  his 
release  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Voltaire’s  “  Supplement  to 


the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,”  which  is  esteemed  a  master¬ 
piece  of  wit  and  polemics.  In  1756  he  brought  out 
“  Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,”  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  about  a  year.  Died 
in  1773. 

See  M.  Nicolas,  "Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  L.  A.  de  la  Beau- 
melle,”  1852;  Charles  Nisard,  “Les  Ennerais  de  Voltaire,  De-v 
fontaines,  Frefron  et  La  Beaumelle,”  1853. 

Beaumelle,  de  la,  (Victor  Laurent  Angliviel,) 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  near  Mazeres  in  1772.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1808,  and  subsequently 
under  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil.  He  wrote  a  treat¬ 
ise  “  On  the  Brazilian  Empire,”  (1823,)  and  various  other 
works.  Died  in  1831. 

Beaumes.  See  Belmeis. 

Beaumesnil,  bo/mi/n£l',  (Henriette  Adelaide 
Villard — vb'y&R',)  a  French  comic  actress  and  opera- 
singer,  born  in  1748;  died  in  1803. 

Beaumetz,  de,  deh  ba'm&s',  (Bon  Albert  Briois— 
bRe'wiP,)  Chevalier,  a  French  jurist,  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  born  at  Arras  in  1759.  He  made 
important  improvements  in  the  laws,  and  wrote  a  valua¬ 
ble  work,  entitled  “  Penal  Code  of  the  Jurymen  of  the 
Chief  National  Court,”  (1792.)  To  escape  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  emigrated  in  1792.  Died  at  Calcutta  about  1809. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litferaire.” 

Beaumont,  bo'mftnt,  formerly  bu'mftnt,  (Basil,)  an 
English  naval  officer,  born  in  1669,  became  rear-admiral 
under  Queen  Anne.  While  on  his  way  to  Rotterdam  in 
1703,  he  was  overtaken  in  the  Downs  by  a  terrible  storm  ; 
thirteen  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the  admiral,  with  fifteen 
hundred  seamen,  perished. 

Beaumont,  bo'miN',  (Claude  Etienne,)  a  French 
architect,  born  at  Besa^on  in  1757,  studied  in  Paris 
under  Dumont.  His  principal  work  is  the  “  Salle  du 
Tribunat”  in  Paris.  Died  in  1811. 

Beaumont,  b5'm6nt',  (Claudio  Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  born  at  Turin  in  1694.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  frescos  of  the  royal  palace  at  Turin.  Died 
in  1766. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Beaumont,  bb'miN',  (Etienne,)  a  Swiss  lawyer  and 
philosophical  writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1718,  was  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  “  Principles  of 
Philosophy,”  attributed  by  some  to  Diderot.  Died  jn 
1758. 

See  Senebier,  “Histoire  litt^raire  de  Gen&ve.” 

Beaumont,  (FjJlix  Bellator,)  Count,  a  French  sol¬ 
dier,  born  in  Paris  in  1793,  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1812-15,  and  became  a  senator  in  1852.  Died  in  1866. 

Beaumont,  (Francis,)  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
dramatist,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Died  in  1 598. 

Beaumont,  (Francis,)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1586.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple. 
In  London  he  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  and  other  wits 
who  met  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  He  married  Ursula 
Isley,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  John  Fletcher,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  dramas.  Among 
these  are  “Philaster,”  (1611,)  “The  Maid’s  Tragedy,” 
“The  Coxcomb,” (1613,) and “ Cupid’s  Revenge,”  (1613.) 
Beaumont  was  sole  author  of  “The  Masque  of  the  Inner 
Temple,”  (1612,)  and  of  minor  poems,  among  which  is  a 
“Letter  to  Ben  Jonson.”  Died  in  1615.  (See  P'letcher, 
John.)  “It  cannot  be  denied,”  says  Hazlitt,  “that  they 
are  lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  of  the  highest  order;  every 
page  of  their  writings  is  a  florilegium :  they  are  dramatic 
poets  of  the  second  class  in  point  of  knowledge,  variety, 
vivacity,  and  effect ;  they  are  masters  of  style  and  versi¬ 
fication  in  almost  every  variety  of  melting  modulation 
or  sounding  pomp  of  which  they  are  capable  :  in  comic 
wit  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  writer* 
of  our  age.”  (“  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth.”)  The  elder  Coleman’s  prologue 
to  “  Philaster,”  spoken  in  1 763,  has  the  following  apt 
and  admirable  lines ; 

“  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  those  twin  stars  that  run 
Their  glorious  course  ’round  Shakspeare’s  golden  sun.” 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works,  voL  L  p. 
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Beaumont,  (Sir  George  Howland,)  an  English 
amateur,  landscape-painter,  and  liberal  patron  of  art,  was 
born  in  Essex  in  1753.  He  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  which  he 
presented  sixteen  paintings,  many  of  them  works  of  emi¬ 
nent  artists.  He  was  a  friend  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Died  in  1827. 

Beaumont,  (Jean  Franqois  Albania — 31/bt'nfess',) 
a  French  agriculturist,  born  at  Chambery  about  1755, 
was  the  author  of  several  books  of  travels  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  treatises.  Died  in  1812. 

Beaumont,  (Jeanne  le  Prince.)  See  Prince  de 
Beaumont. 

Beaumont,  (Sir  John,)  elder  brother  of  the  drama¬ 
tist,  born  in  1582,  was  the  author  of  an  unpublished  reli¬ 
gious  poem,  entitled  “  The  Crown  of  Thorns,”  and  a 
collection  of  poems  called  “Bosworth  Field.”  Died  in 
1628. 

Beaumont,  (Joseph,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Suf¬ 
folk  in  1615,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  1670.  His  poem  entitled  “Psyche,  or  Lovers’  Mys¬ 
teries,”  had  a  transient  popularity.  Died  in  1699. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vols.  xi.  and  xii.,  1825. 

Beaumont,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1720,  executed  several  prints  after 
Wouverman  and  Breughel.  Died  about  1780. 

Beaumont,  bo'mSnt',  (William,)  M.D.,  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  navy,  born  in  1796.  While  stationed 
at  Michilimackinac,  in  1822,  a  young  man  was  brought 
to  him  with  a  wound  in  his  stomach  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  a  musket  at  the  distance  of  only  three  or 
four  feet.  By  skilful  treatment  the  wound  was  healed, 
leaving  an  aperture  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  through  which  could  be  witnessed  the  process 
of  digestion.  Dr.  Beaumont  availed  himself  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon  to  prosecute  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiments  on  digestion,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  received  as  valuable  acquisitions  to 
medical  science  throughout  the  world.  They  were  first 
published  in  1833,  and  have  been  republished  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  continent.  Died  in  1853. 

Beaumont,  de,  deh  bo'm6N',  (Amblard,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  near  Grenoble  ;  died  in  1375. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Antoine  Francois,)  Vicomte,  a 
French  naval  officer,  bom  in  Perigord  in  1733,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  commander  of  a  squadron  against  the 
English  in  1781.  In  1789  he  was  a  deputy  from  Agen 
to  the  States-General.  Died  in  1805. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Christophe,)  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
born  in  Perigord  in  1703.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent 
of  the  Jansenists,  and  excited  so  much  hostility  by  his 
violence  that  he  was  at  length  exiled  to  La  Trappe. 
Died  in  1781. 

See  P.  Pichot,  “  l£loge  de  C.  de  Beaumont,”  1822 ;  Abb£  Fer- 
let,  “Oraison  fun^bre  de  Monseigneur  de  Beaumont,”  Paris,  1784; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Beaumont,  de,  (Elie.)  See  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Geoffroy,)  born  at  Bayeux,  was 
Bishop  of  Laon  and  papal  legate  in  Lombardy.  Died 
in  1273. 

Beaumont,  de,  (J.  T.  G.  Leprdvot — leh'pRi'vo',) 
bornjn  Normandy  about  1740.  He  suffered,  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  an  imprisonment 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  for  having  discovered  a  secret 
coalition  for  a  monopoly  of  grain,  known  as  the  pacte  de 
famine ,  (“  contract  of  starvation,”)  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  government. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France ;”  “  Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^ndrale.”  * 

Beaumont,  de,  (Jean  de  Hainaut — hi'no',)  Sire, 
a  French  soldier,  celebrated  by  Froissart,  was  a  brother 
of  William  the  Good,  Count  of  Hainaut.  He  at  first 
favoured  the  cause  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  after¬ 
wards  married  his  niece  Philippa.  In  1345  he  went  over 
to  the  party  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Died  in  1356. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Beaumont,  de,  (Jean  Louis  Moreau,)  a  French 
magistrate,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  wrote  “Memoirs  con¬ 
cerning  Taxes  in  Europe,”  (1768.)  Died  in  1785. 

Beaumont,  van,  vfn  bo'miN',  (Simon  Herbert,)  a 


Dutch  botanist  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Dort  in  1574 
died  in  1654. 

Beaumont  de  Brivasac,  de,  deh  bo'moN'  d$h  bRe'- 
vS'ztk',  Comte,  a  French  geographer,  born  near  Tou¬ 
louse  in  1746,  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  work  entitled 
“Europe  and  its  Colonies.”  Died  in  1821. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Beaumont  de  Carri&re,  de,  d?h  bo'm^N'  deh  ki'- 
re-aiR',  Baron,  a  French  general  of  division,  was  side* 
decamp  of  Murat.  Died  in  1813. 

Beaumont  de  la  Bonniere,  de,  d?h  bo'mdN'  deh 
If  bo'ne-aiR',  (Gustave  Auguste,)  a  distinguished 
French  publicist  and  writer,  born  at  Beaumont-la-Chatre, 
in  Sarthe,  in  February,  1802.  In  1831  he  accompanied 
M.  de  Tocqueville  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  study 
the  penitentiary  systems  of  that  country.  Having  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  he  married  in  1836  the  granddaughter 
of  La  Fayette.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  in  1848  became  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate 
republicans.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  sent  by  General 
Cavaignac  as  ambassador  to  England.  He  wrote  a  val¬ 
uable  treatise  “  On  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  Application  in  France,”  (2  vols.,  1832,) 
“  Slavery  in  the  United  States,”  (“  L’Esclavage  aux  Etats- 
Unis,”  1835,)  and  “Ireland,  Political,  Social,  and  Reli¬ 
gious,”  (1839.)  The  two  last-named  works  obtained  the 
Montyon  prize  from  the  Institute.  He  resigned  his  office 
of  ambassador  on  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  De¬ 
cember,  1848.  About  the  end  of  1851  he  was  imprisoned 
for  opposition  to  the  coup  d'itat  of  December  2.  Died 
in  1866. 

Beaumont  de  la  Bonni&re,  de,  (Marc  Antoine,) 
Comte,  a  French  general,  born  in  Touraine  in  1760.  He 
served  in  the  principal  campaigns  from  1795  to  1809,  and 
was  made  general  of  division,  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  count  of  the  empire.  In  1814  he  was 
created  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  183c. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franfais.” 

Beaumont  de  Pdrdfbse.  See  P£r£fixe. 

Beaumont  des  Adrets.  See  Adrets. 

Beaumont- Vassy,  de,  deh  bo'mdN'  vis'sd',  (Edou¬ 
ard  Ferdinand  de  la  Bonninidre,)  Vicomte,  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Lamothe-Souzay  (Indre-et- 
Loire)  in  1816.  He  wrote  “Une  Marquise  d’ Autrefois,” 
(1838,)  “Don  Luis,”  (1839,)  and  other  romances,  and 
various  histories,  including  “  Les  Suedois  depuis  Charles 
XII,”  (1841,)  “  Histoire  des  Etats  europeens  depuis  le 
Congres  de  Vienne,”  (1843-53,)  “Histoire  de  mon 
Temps,”  (1855-58,)  “  Histoire  intime  du  second  Empire,” 
(1874,)  etc.  Died  at  Paris,  July  25,  1875. 

Beaune,  de,  deh  b5n,  (Florimond,)  a  French  geo¬ 
meter,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Descartes,  born  at  Blois 
in  1601.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  in  Latin,  “  On  the  Limits 
of  Equations,”  and  invented  several  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments.  Died  in  1652. 

Beaune,  de,  (Jacques,)  a  French  minister  of  finance 
under  Francis  I.  He  lent  to  the  queen-mother  money 
provided  for  the  army,  for  which  offence  he  was  executed 
in  1527. 

Beaune,  de,  (Renaud,)  born  at  Tours,  in  France,  in 
1527,  became  Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1596.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  Catholi¬ 
cism.  Died  in  1606. 

Beaunoir,  bo'nwf r',  (Alexandre  Louis  Bertrand 
Robineau — ro'be'nb',)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1746.  Beaunoir  is  an  anagram  of  Robineau. 
which  was  his  proper  name.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Beaup&re,  bS'paiR',  (Jean,)  a  French  priest,  noto¬ 
rious  as  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Joan  of  Arc 
in  1430.  Died  about  1450. 

Beauplan,  de,  deh  bb'pldN',  (Guillaume  le  Vas- 
aeur — leh  vI'sur',)  a  French  geographical  writer,  born 
in  Normandy,  published  a  “Description  of  the  Ukraine,” 
(1650,)  which  was  translated  into  German  and  English; 
also  a  valuable  map  of  the  Ukraine.  Died  about  1670. 

Beauprd,  de,  deh  b5'pR&',  (Plat,)  a  French  priest, 
a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1792,  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI. 
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Beaupuis.de,  deh  bS'pii-e',  almost  bo'pwe', (Charles 
Walon,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1621, 
became  director  of  the  Port-Royal  schools  in  Paris,  and 
wrote  several  “Moral  Essays.”  Died  in  1709. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beaupuy,  de,  deh  bo'pii-e',  (Armand  Michel 
Bachelier,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Mussidan  in  1757, 
served  under  Moreau  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  killed  in  the 
retreat  from  Bavaria  in  1 796. 

Beaupuy,  de,  (Nicolas  Michel  Bachelier,)  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Mussidan  in  1750,  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  in  1799.  Died  in  1802. 

Beaurain,  de,  deh  bo'r&N',  (Jean,)  born  at  Aix-en- 
Essart  in  1696,  was  appointed  in  1721  royal  geognpher. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “Topographical  and  Military 
Description  of  the  Campaigns  of  [Marshal]  Luxembourg 
from  1690  to  1694,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1771. 

Beauregard.  See  B£rigard. 

Beauregard,  bdR'giR',  (Charles  Victor,)  some¬ 
times  called  Woirgard,  a  French  general,  born  at  Metz 
in  1764,  was  killed  near  Badajos  in  1810. 

Beauregard,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
popular  preacher,  born  at  Metz  in  1731 ;  died  in  1804. 

Beauregard,  b5're-gard',  [Fr.  pron.  boT^h-gtR'  or 
boR'gtR',]  (Peter  Gustavus  Toutant,)  an  American 
general,  born  near  New  Orleans  about  1816.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  West  Point,  the  second  in  his  class,  in  1838, 
and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers.  Pie 
was  breveted  as  major  for  his  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
Mexican  war,  (1846-47.)  He  obtained  in  1853  the  rank 
of  captain,  which  he  resigned  in  February,  1861,  to  enter 
the  Confederate  army.  He  directed  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  initiated  the  civil  war,  April  12, 

1861.  In  June  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Ma¬ 
nassas  Junction.  lie  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  (July  21,)  where  he  gained  a  decided  victory  over 
the  Union  forces.  In  this  engagement,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  had  27,000  men,  of  whom  269  were 
killed  and  1483  were  wounded.  For  this  service  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  general  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Early  in  1862  he  passed  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (April  6)  he  was  next 
in  command  under  General  Albert  S.  Johnston,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  next  day  defeated  by  General  Grant.  He  then 
retired  to  Corinth,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  which 
he  defended  against  the  Union  army  in  a  long  siege. 
He  evacuated  Corinth  about  May  30,  1862,  and  retreated 
with  but  little  loss.  Having  been  raised  to  the  full  rank 
of  general,  the  highest  in  the  service,  he  took,  in  A  ugust, 

1862,  command  0/  the  department  of  South  Caro! -ia  and 
Georgia.  He  defended  Charleston  with  success  a  1863 
against  the  Federal  navy  and  army  commanded  ;  espect- 
ively  by  Dahlgren  and  Gillmore. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  Beauregard  moved  his 
forces  to  Petersburg  and  reinforced  the  army  of  Lee. 
lie  was  appointed  commander  of  the  military  division  of 
the  West  in  October,  and  was  sent  to  Georgia  to  defend 
it  against  Sherman,  but  proved  utterly  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  advance  of  the  Union  army.  He  had  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina  when  that  officer  surrendered  to  Sherman  ir 
April,  1865.  After  the  war  be  became  a  railroad  presi¬ 
dent,  and  in  1878  a  manager  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lot¬ 
tery.  Died  February  20,  1893. 

Beaurepaire,  bo-R'paR',  (Nicolas  Joseph,)  born  at 
Coulommiers  in  1740,  was  appointed  in  1792  command¬ 
ant  of  Verdun,  which  was  immediately  afterwards  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Prussians.  Finding  his  efforts  to  maintain 
the  place  unavailing,  Beaurepaire  destroyed  himselfl 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Fran^ais.” 

Beaurepaire,  de,  deh  boR'pSR',  (Nicolas  Girard,) 
a  French  soldier,  born  in  Poitou,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Vendeans  in  the  campaign  of  1793,  and  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  the  same  year. 

Beaurepaire-Rohan,  de,  deh  boR'pSR' to'Sn',  (Hen¬ 
ri,)  a  Brazilian  traveller,  of  French  extraction,  born  about 
1818.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  “Complete  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  Matto  Grosso.” 


Beaurieu,  de,  deh  bd'R^-uh',  (Gaspard  Guillard — 
g^'ytR',)  a  French  littSrateury  born  at  Saint-Paul,  in  Ar¬ 
tois,  in  1728,  wrote  “The  Disciple  of  Nature,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1795*. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Beausobre,  de,  d?h  bo'sobR',  (Charles  Louis,)  3 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Dessau,  in  Germany,  in  1690, 
was  a  son  of  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  noticed  below.  He 
became  a  privy  councillor  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
pastor  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1753. 

Beausobre,  de,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  French  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian,  born  at  Niort  in  1659.  On  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  took  refuge  in  Rotterdam, 
(1685,)  and  in  1694  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  one  of  the  French  churches,  and  subsequently 
court  chaplain.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Critical  His¬ 
tory  of  Manichaeus  and  the  Manicheans,”  (2  vols.,  1739,) 
which  is  esteemed  a  standard  work,  and  of  “  Critical  and 
Philological  Remarks  on  the  New  Testament,”  (1742.) 
He  also  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles  to 
the  “  Biblioth4que  Allemande,”  and  wrote  a  “  History  of 
the  Reformation,”  which  he  left  unfinished.  Died  at 
Berlin  in  1738.  Beausobre  and  Lenfant  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  French,  (1718.) 

See  Lachapelle,  “Vie  de  Beausobre.” 

Beausobre,  de,  (Jean  Jacques  de  Beault — deh  b*0 
Comte,  a  French  general  and  military  writer,  born  in 
1704.  He  assisted  at  the  sieges  of  Menin  and  Ypres  in 
1744,  and  in  1757  commanded  at  the  blockade  of  Guel- 
dres,  which  he  forced  to  surrender.  Died  in  1784. 

See  De  Courcellks,  “Dictionnaire  des  Gdn^raux  Frangais.” 

Beausobre,  de,  (Louis,)  son  of  Isaac,  noticed  above, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1730,  was  the  author  of  “Letters  on 
German  Literature  ”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

Beausoleil,  bo  so'lM'or  bo'soWye,  (Jean  duCh&te- 
let — dii  shit'14',)  born  in  Brabant  about  1576,  wrote  a 
work  on  alchemy  entitled  “  Diorismus.”  Died  in  1643. 

See  IIoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Beaussier,  bo'se-i',  (Louis  Andr£,)  an  able  naval 
officer,  was  a  nephew  of  Louis  Joseph,  noticed  below. 
Died  in  1789. 

Beaussier  de  Lille,  bo'se-i'deh  141,  (Louis  Joseph,) 
a  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Touion  in  1700;  died 

in  1765. 

Beautemps-Beaupre,  bo'tfiN'  bo'pRi',  (Charles 
Franqois,)  a  celebrated  French  hydrographer,  born 
near  Sainte-Menehould  in  1766.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  account  of  D’En¬ 
trecasteaux’s  voyage  in  1791,  an  “Atlas  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,”  and  “General  Hydrographic  Chart.”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1814,  chief  hydrographer  and  keeper  of  the 
marine  depot,  and  was  a  member  of  the  French  Institute 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Beauteville,  de,  deh  bot'v41',  (Jean  Louis  Dubuia- 
son — diPbii-e'sAN',  Bishop  of  Alais,  born  at  Beauteville, 
in  France,  in  1708;  died  in  1775. 

Beauvais,  bS'vi',  (Charles  Nicolas  Dauphin,)  a 
French  engraver,  son  of  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Paris  about  1720. 

Beauvais,  (Charles  Theodore,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1772,  was  a  son  of  Charles  Nicolas 
Beauvais  de  Preaux.  He  served  under  Napoleon  in 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Spain.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “The  Official  and  Confidential  Correspondence 
of  Napoleon  with  Foreign  Courts,”  (7  vols.,  1819,)  and 
was  principal  editor  of  the  compilation  entitled  “  Victo¬ 
ries  and  Conquests  of  the  French,”  (“Victoires  et  Con¬ 
quetes  des  Francais,”  28  vols.,  1817.)  Died  in  1830. 

Beauvais,  (Gilles  Franqois,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
moralist,  born  in  Brittany  in  1695  ;  died  in  1773. 

Beauvais,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  antiquary,  born 
at  Dunkirk  in  1698,  wrote  an  “  Abridged  History  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  from  Medals,”  (1767,)  ana  other 
works  on  numismatics.  Died  in  1773. 

Beauvais,  (Jacques,)  a  French  engraver,  born  about 
1750. 

Beauvais,  (Nicolas  Dauphin,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1687,  was  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Adrian. 
Died  in  1763. 

Beauvais,  (Philippe,)  a  French  sculptor,  son  of  th® 
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preceding,  died  in  1781.  His  principal  work  is  a  statue 
of  “  Immortality,”  executed  for  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Beauvais,  de,  deh  bd'vi',  (Bertrand  Pairier,)  a 
French  royalist,  born  at  Chinon  about  1755,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Vendean  war,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
account,  entitled  “View  of  the  War  of  La  Vendee.” 
Died  in  1827. 

See  Billard  de  Veaux,  “  Biographie  des  Personnes  marquantea 
de  la  Chouannerie.” 

Beauvais,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Charles  Marie,)  an 
eloquent  French  prelate,  born  at  Cherbourg  in  1731,  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Senez,  He  wrote  a  number  of  Funeral 
Orations  and  Sermons.  Died  in  1790. 

Beauvais  de  Preaux,  bS'v^  deh  pRl'5',  (Charles 
Nicolas,)  a  French  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Or¬ 
leans  in  1745.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1792,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  Died 
in  1794. 

Beauval,  bS'vil',  (Jeanne  Olivier  Bourguignon 
— booR'g£n/y(!>N/,)  a  comic  actress,  born  in  Holland 
about  1643,  was  patronized  by  Moli£re.  Died  in  1720. 

Beauvallet,  bS'vt'li',  (Pierre  Francois,)  a  French 
actor  and  dramatist,  born  at  Pithiviers  in  1801.  Died  1873. 

Beauvallet,  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  at  Havre  in  1749,  studied  under  Pajou.  Among 
his  best  works  are  busts  of  William  Tell  and  Marat 
Died  in  1828. 

Beauvallet,  b5,v£R/l4'»  (Jacques  Firmin,)  a  French 
engraver,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1 73 1,  executed  several  prints 
after  Giordano.  Died  in  1793. 

Beauvau,  de,  deh  bo'vS',  (Bertrand,)  a  French 
statesman,  born  about  1400,  was  employed  by  Charles 
VII.  in  several  important  negotiations,  and  was  appointed 
royal  chamberlain  in  1435.  Died  in  1474. 

See  S.  de  Sainte-Marthe,  “  Histoire  g^nealogique  de  la  Maison 
de  Beauvau.” 

Beauvau,  de,  (Charles  Juste,)  marshal  of  France, 
born  at  Luneville  in  1720.  He  commanded  the  principal 
attack  at  the  storming  of  Mahon  in  1756,  and  had  a  pro¬ 
minent  share  in  the  victory  of  Corbach  in  1760.  In  1789 
he  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI. 
Marshal  Beauvau  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
and  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  Died  in  1793. 

See  S.  J.  de  Boufflers,  “Eloge  de  M.  de  Beauvau,”  1805. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Charles  Juste  Franqois  Victur- 
nien — v£k''tuR/ne-iN/,)  Prince,  son  of  Marc  Etienne, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  1793.  Pie  served  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  was  created  a  senator 
by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  Died  March  14,  1864. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Henri,)  Baron,  a  French  general, 
served  with  distinction  under  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany. 
Pie  wrote  an  account  of  his  campaigns  and  travels,  (1619.) 

Beauvau,  de,  (Henri,)  Marquis,  son  of  the  prece¬ 
ding,  wrote  “Memoirs  of  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Bar.”  Died  in  1684. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Louis,)  a  French  statesman,  born 
about  1410,  became  grand  seneschal  of  Provence,  and 
chamberlain  of  Rene,  King  of  Sicily.  Died  in  1462. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Louis  Charles  Antoine,)  Marquis, 
a  French  general,  born  in  1710,  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Ypres  in  1744. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Marc,)  Prince  of  Craon,  was  governor 
of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  subsequently  became  Viceroy  of  Tuscany.  He  had 
a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  accomplishments. 
Died  in  1754. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beauvau,  de,  (Marc  Etienne  Gabriel,)  born  in 
1773,  bore  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,  and 
was  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Died  in  1849. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Ren£,)  a  distinguished  French  soldier, 
fought  under  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Italy  in  1265,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Ren£  Franqois,)  an  excellent  French 
prelate,  born  in  1664.  Appointed  Bishop  of  Toumay  in 
1707,  he  did  his  utmost  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  during  the  siege  of  that  place  by 
Prince  Eugene,  and,  after  it  was  captured,  refused  tu 
perform  a  Te  Deum  for  the  conquerors.  He  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1719.  Died  in  1739. 


Beauvilliers,  bo've'ye-i',  (Antoine,)  a  noted  French 
gastronome,  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  wrote  “The  Art  of 
Cookery,”  (2  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1817. 

Beauvilliers,  de,  deh  bo've'ye-^',  (Franqois  Hono- 
rat,)  Duke  of  Saint- Aignan,  born  in  1607,  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1687.' 

Beauvilliers,  de,  (Marie,)  daughter  of  Count  Saint- 
Aignan,  born  in  1574,  was  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  until 
superseded  by  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  after  which  she  be¬ 
came  abbess  of  Montmartre.  Died  in  1656. 

Beauvilliers,  de,  (Paul  Hippolyte,)  Duke  of  Saint- 
Aignan,  born  in  1684,  wrote  a  work  entitled  “Literary 
Amusements.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acaa 
emy.  Died  in  1776. 

Beauvoir,  de,  deh  bb'vwiR',  (AimEe  LEocadie 
Doze,)  a  French  dramatic  authoress,  the  wife  of  Edouard, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1823.  She  wrote  several  successful 
dramas,  and  “  Les  Confidences  et  Causeries  de  Made 
moiselle  Mars,”  (3  vols.,  1855.)  Died  Oct.  30,  1859. 

Beauvoir,  de,  (Edouard  Roger,)  a  French  novelist 
and  dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1809.  Died  1866. 

Beauvois.  See  Belenvei. 

Beauvois,  de,  (Palisot.)  See  Palisot. 

Beauxalmis,  bS'ztl'me',  written  also  Beaulxamis, 
(Thomas,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  the  Car¬ 
melites,  born  at  Melun  in  1524.  Died  in  1589. 

Beauzee,  bo'zk',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  grammarian 
and  litterateur ,  born  at  Verdun  in  1 7 1 7.  Among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  his  “  Grammaire  Generale,”  (2  vols., 
1767,)  for  which  Maria  Theresa  bestowed  upon  him  a 
gold  medal,  “  Dictionary  of  Grammar  and  Literature,” 
written  conjointly  with  Marmontel,  and  “  Exposition  of 
the  Historical  Proofs  of  Religion,”  (1747.)  Beauzee  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1789. 

Beaver,  (James  Addams,)  an  American  soldier, 
was  born  at  Millerstown,  Pennsylvania,  October  21, 
1837  ;  studied  law,  served  through  the  civil  war, 
losing  a  leg,  and  attaining  the  rank  of  brevet  briga¬ 
dier-general.  He  was  major-general  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  National  Guard  till  1887,  in  which  year  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Was  member  of 
the  commission  for  the  investigation  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  1898. 

Bea'ver,  written  also  Biever  or  Bever,  (John,; 
known  also  by  the  Latin  names  of  Cas'tor,  Casto'rius, 
Fi'ber,  and  Fibe'rius,  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk 
of  Westminster,  and  lived  about  1330.  He  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  England  from  Brutus  down  to  his  own 
Time.” 

Beaver,  (Philip,)  an  English  naval  officer  of  great 
merit,  born  in  1 760,  attempted  in  1 792  to  found  a  colony 
on  the  island  of  Bulama,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  civilization  among  the  natives. 
Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  colonists  by  sickness, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1794,  and  published  soon  after 
an  account  of  his  expedition,  entitled  “African  Memo¬ 
randa,”  (1805.)  Died  in  1813. 

Beaziano,  Beatiano,  orBeazzano,  (Agostino,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Treviso,  lived  about  1550. 

BeazTey,  (Charles  Raymond,)  an  English  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Blackheath,  April  3,  1868.  His  pub¬ 
lications  include  “James  of  Aragon,”  (1890,)  “  Henry 
the  Navigator,”  (1895,)  “  Dawn  of  Modern  Geog¬ 
raphy,”  (1897,)  “  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,”  (1898,) 
and  many  papers  on  historical  and  geographical  sub¬ 
jects. 

Beaz'ley,  (Samuel,)  an  English  architect  and  littera¬ 
teur ,  born  in  Westminster  in  1786.  He  constructed  a 
number  of  theatres  in  England  and  Dublin,  and  wrote 
upwards  of  a  hundred  dramas,  also  novels  entitled  “The 
Oxonians”  and  “The  Roue.”  Died  in  1851. 

Beazzano.  See  Beaziano. 

Bebel,  ba'bel,  (Balthasar,)  born  at  Strasburg  in 
1632,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  He  wrote 
“  Antiquitates  Ecclesiae,”  (3  vols.,  1669.)  Died  in  1686. 

Bebel,  [Lat.  Bebe'lius,]  (Heinrich,)  a  Germar 
scholar  and  litterateur ,  born  in  Suabia,  became  in  1497 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Tubingen,  and  wrote  “  Face- 


See  Morj^ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique. 
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tiae,”  and  other  Latin  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
Died  about  1516. 

Bebel,  (Ferdinand  August,)  a  German  Socialist, 
was  born  at  Cologne,  February  22,  1840.  He  engaged 
ardently  in  the  .labour  movement  in  1862,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag  almost  constantly  after  its 
formation  in  1871.  He  was  sent  to  prison  in  1872  for 
two  years  for  his  daring  utterances.  He  has  written 
“Die  Socialdemokratic,”  “Die  Frau  und  der  Social- 
isinus,”  etc. 

Bebenburg,  von,  ion  ba'ben-booRG',  (Ludolf,)  a 
German  professor  of  canon  law,  became  Bishop  of  Bam¬ 
berg  about  1340. 

Bebootoff  or  Bebutoff,  b&-boo-tofF,  (Vasili  Osi- 
povitch,)  Prince,  a  Russian  commander,  born  in  1792, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Caucasian  campaigns  of 
1828-29,  and  in  later  years.  Died  at  Tiflis,  March  22, 
1858. 

Becan,  (William,}  a  Flemish  poet  and  Jesuit,  borr 
at  Ypres  in  1608;  died  in  1683. 

Beccadelli,  (Antonio.)  See  Panormita. 

Beccadelli,  bek-ki-del'lee,  or  Beccatelli,  b£k-k&- 
tel'lee,  (Luigi,)  an  able  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1502.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “Life 
of  Cardinal  Pole,”  which  was  translated  into  Latin, 
(1563,)  and  a  “Life  of  Petrarch.”  He  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Ragusa  about  1555.  Died  at  Prato  in  1572. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Beccafumi,bSk-k^-foo'mee,  (Domenico,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter  and  sculptor,  born  at  Sienna  about  1480, 
was  originally  named  Mecherino.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  his  “  Saint  Sebastian,”  in  the  Borghese  palace, 
and  the  designs  of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna.  He  was  also  a  wood-engraver,  and  was  skilled 
in  the  art  of  casting  bronze.  Died  at  Genoa  in  1549. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Beccara,  b£k-k£'r£,  or  Bechara,  bi-kd'rd,  (Camil 
lo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Placentia,  lived  about  1550. 

Beccari,  bek'ki-ree,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  poet* 
born  at  Ferrara  about  1540,  was  the  author  of  a  pas¬ 
toral  comedy  entitled  “The  Sacrifice,”  (“11  Sacrifizio,”) 
said  to  have  been  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  written, 
and  to  have  been  the  model  of  Tasso’s  “  Aminta.”  Died 
in  1590. 

See  Ginguen^,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Beccari,  (Giacomo  Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  savant,  born  at  Bologna  in  1682.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Morgagni  and  other  eminent  men, 
whom  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Academy  of  the  “  In 
quieti,”  (the  “  Restless,”)  which  was  changed  or  devel¬ 
oped  by  Count  Marsigli  into  the  Institute  of  Sciences  and 
Arts  in  1711.  Beccari  was  soon  after  appointed  professor 
of  physics  in  that  institution,  and  in  1750  succeeded  Baz- 
zano  as  president,  having  previously  been  elected  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  several  scientific 
treatises.  Died  in  1766. 

Beccari,  (Odoardo,)  a  distinguished  Italian  bot¬ 
anist,  was  born  in  1843.  He  made  extensive  explora¬ 
tions  in  New  Guinea,  Abyssinia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indies,  describing  the  results  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society. 

Beccaria,  b£k-ki-ree'H,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  poet,  boun  at  Verona,  lived  about  1470. 

Beccaria,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  savant  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Mondovl  in  1716,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1748  professor  of  experimental  physics  at 
Turin.  He  published  a  treatise  on  “Natural  and  Arti¬ 
ficial  Electricity,”  (1753J  and  “Letters  on  Electricity,” 
(1758.)  He  contributed  several  articles  to  the  “Trans¬ 
actions”  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1781. 

See  A.  Tana,  “  I?loge  de  J.  B.  Beccaria,”  Turin,  1781  ;G.  A.  F.  G. 
Landi,  “  Memorie  storiche  intomo  a  gli  Studj  G.  B.  Beccaria,”  1783. 

Beccaria,  di,  de  bSk-kH-ree'd,  (Cesare  Bonesana,) 
Marquis,  an  eminent  philosophical  and  political  writer, 
born  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1738.  He 
early  became  familiar  with  the  works  of  Helvetius  and 
Montesquieu,  and  the  latter  exercised  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  direction  of  his  studies.  He  published  in 
1762  a  work  “On  the  Abuses  of  the  Coinage  in  the 


State  of  Milan,  and  their  Remedies.”  In  1764  he  brought 
out  his  “Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,”  (“Trat- 
tato  dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,”)  which  was  most  favourably 
received, and  at  once  established  the  author’s  reputation. 
“  Never,”  says  a  French  writer,  “  did  so  small  a  book  pro¬ 
duce  such  great  effects.”  It  was  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe,  including  modern  Greek, 
and  went  through  six  editions  in  less  than  two  years. 
Voltaire,  regarding  it  as  the  code  of  humanity,  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  it ;  and  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  caused 
it  to  be  transcribed  into  her  new  code.  Under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Count  Firmian,  he  had,  in  1764,  assisted  in  found¬ 
ing  a  periodical  called  “  11  Caffe,”  on  the  plan  of  Addison’s 
“  Spectator.”  In  1768  Beccaria  accepted  the  chair  of  pub¬ 
lic  economy  created  for  him  at  Milan  by  Count  Firmian. 
Died  at  Milan  in  November,  1793. 

Beccaruzzi,  b§k-kH-root'see,  (Francesco  da  Cone- 
gliano — dd  ko-nil-yd'no,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  about 
1490  at  Conegliano,  was  a  pupil  of  Pordenone. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Beccatelli,  b£k-kd-tel'lee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,) 
an  Italian  musician  and  writer  on  music;  died  in  1734. 

Beccatelli,  (Luigi.)  See  Beccadelli. 

Becchio,  bek'ke-o,  [Lat.  Bec'chius,]  (Guglielmo,) 
Bishop  of  Fiesole,  was  a  native  of  Florence.  Died  in  1480. 

Beccold.  See  John  of  Leyden. 

Bec-Crespin,  du,  dii  bgk'kR&s'p&N',  (Jean,)  a  French 
theologian,  born  about  1540,  became  Bishop  of  Saint  - 
Malo.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Great  Tamerlane, 
taken  from  the  Monuments  of  the  Arabs,”  (1602.) 

See  “Gallia  Christiana.” 

Beccuci,  bSk-koo'chee,  (Domenico  Maria,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1730  ;  died  in  1800. 

Beccuti,  b£k-koo'tee,  or  Beccuci,  b£k-koo'chee, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian  burlesque  poet,  surnamed  il 
Cotpetta,  born  at  Perugia  in  1509 ;  died  in  1553. 

Bec-de-Lievre,  b£k/d?h/le-dvR',  (Anne  Chris- 
tophe,)  a  French  royalist,  served  under  Conde  against 
the  republicans,  and  was  killed  at  Oudan  in  1795. 

Becelli,  bi-chel'lee,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  litterateur ,  born  at  Verona  in  1683,  wrote  a  number 
of  dramas,  and  an  essay  “On  Modern  Poetry,”  (1732.) 
Died  in  1750. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’l talia.” 

Becerra,  b*t-th§r'rd,  (Domingo,)  a  Spanish  priest, 
born  at  Seville,  published  a  “Treatise  on  Customs,” 
(“Tratado  dos  Costumbresj”  1589.) 

Becerra,  (Fernando,)  a  Spanish  friar,  born  about 
1580,  wrote  several  religious  works. 

Becerra,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  architect,  born  about 
1545,  built  in  Spanish  America  the  cathedral  of  Lima, 
the  church  at  Cuzco,  and  other  public  edifices. 

Becerra,  (Gasparo,)  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  born  at  Baeza  about  1520,  studied 
at  Rome  under  Michael  Angelo,  and  afterwards  worked 
for  Philip  II.  His  master-piece  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
at  Madrid.  Died  in  1570. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.  * 

Becerril,  M-thSr-rH',  (Alonzo,)  a  Spanish  artist, 
noted  for  his  skilful  sculpture  in  silver,  born  about  1550. 

Becerril,  (Francisco,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  an  artist  and  silversmith.  Died  in  1573. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Bechada,  bi/sht'dt',  (Gr£goire,)  a  French  poet, 
born  about  1090,  wrote  “  The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem,” 
(not  extant.) 

B6chard,  b&'shfR',  (Ferdinand,)  a  French  political 
writer,  born  at  Nimes  in  1799.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  “  Essay  on  Administrative  Centraliza¬ 
tion,”  (2  vols.,  1837.)  Died  January  6,  1870. 

Bechaud,  b&'sho',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  general 
born  at  Befort  in  1770,  was  killed  at  Orthez  in  1814. 

Beche,  de  la.  See  De  la  Beche. 

Becher,  bSit'er,  (Alfred  Julius,)  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion,  was  born  at  Manchester,  in  England,  in  1804.  He 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  professor  of  music  at  the  Hague.  On  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  edited  “The  Radi¬ 
cal,”  a  democratic  journal,  which  was  suppressed  after 
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the  storming  of  Vienna,  and  Becher  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death,  (1848.) 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon. ’ ' 

Becher,  bSK'er,  (Johann  Joachim,)  a  German  che¬ 
mist,  born  at  Speyer  about  1630.  He  was  successively 
professor  of  medicine  at  Mentz,  aulic  councillor  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  chief  physician  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  but 
did  not  remain  long  in  any  place.  He  was  fond  of  specu¬ 
lation,  and  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  connect  by  a 
theory  the  scattered  facts  of  chemistry.  His  theory  was 
the  basis  of  that  perfected  by  Stahl.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  his  numerous  works  is  his  “  Physica  Subterranea,” 
(1669.)  Died  in  London  about  1684 ;  some  say  in  1682. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie;”  Urban  G.  Bucher, 
“Muster  eines  niitzlichen  Gelehrten  in  der  Person  J.  J.  Bechers,” 
1722. 

Becher,  (Siegfried,)  a  German  statistician,  born  at 
Plan,  in  Bohemia,  in  1806.  He  published  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Austrian  Monetary  System  from  1524  to  1838,” 
and  “Population  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  from  1819 
to  1843.”  Died  March  4,  1873. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becherer,  bSK'^r-^r,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Spandau  in  1746;  died  in  1823. 

Bdchet,  bi'sh&',  (Antoine,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Clermont  in  1649  ;  died  in  1722. 

Bdchet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  antiquary  and 
litterateur,  born  near  Salins  in  1759,  wrote  “Historical 
Researches  concerning  the  City  of  Salins.”  Died  in  1830. 

Bechstein,  b^K'stln,  (Johann  Matthias,)  a  German 
naturalist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1757.  He 
was  appointed  in  1800  director  of  the  Academy  of  Forest 
Science  at  Dreissigacker.  He  published  the  “Natural 
History  of  Germany,”  “Insectology  of  the  Forest,” 
“  Forest  and  Hunting  Science  in  all  its  Departments,” 
(5  vols.,  1818,)  “Natural  History  of  Cage-Birds,”  (1840,) 
and  other  works.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  forest 
science.  Died  in  1822. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bechstein,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  litterateur,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  near  Meiningen  in  1S01.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  poems  and  tales,  among  which  is 
“Deutsches  Mahrchenbuch,”  (1848.)  Died  in  i860. 

Bechstein,  (Reinhold,)  a  distinguished  Germanist, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Meiningen,  October 
12,  1833.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  Munich,  Jena,  and 
Berlin,  and  from  1871  until  his  death  was  professor  of 
German  and  Romance  philology  at  Rostock.  Most  of 
his  publications  are  old  German  texts.  Died  in  1894. 

Bechtold,  bSK'tolt,  (Johann,)  a  German  artist,  lived 
in  Nuremberg  about  1584.  He  coloured  many  of  the 
engravings  of  Albert  Diirer. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Becichemi,  bi-che-ka'mee,  (Marino,)  born  at  Scu¬ 
tari,  in  Turkey,  about  1468,  became  professor  of  Latin 
eloquence  successively  at  Venice,  Brescia,  and  Padua, 
Died  in  1526. 

Becius,  ba'se-tis,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  Socinian  theologian, 
born  in  1622;  died  about  1700. 

Beck,  (Cave,)  an  English  clergyman,  published  “The 
Universal  Character  by  which  all  Nations  may  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  Conceptions,”  (1657.) 

Beck,  b£k,  (Christian  Daniel,)  a  German  historian 
and  philologist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1757.  He  became  in 
1785  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  native  city,  and 
filled  other  important  offices.  He  published  valuable 
editions  of  Euripides,  Pindar,  Apollonius,  and  other 
classics,  and  wrote  a  “Universal  History  of  the  World,” 
(1787-1806.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Carl  F.  A.  Nobbe,  “Vita  C.  D.  Beckii,”  1837. 

Beck,  (David.)  See  Beek. 

Beck,  (David,)  a  German  organ-builder,  resided  at 
Halberstadt  about  1790.  His  greatest  work  is  the  organ 
in  the  cathedral  of  Groningen. 

Beck,  (Dominicus,)  a  German  mathematician  and 
writer,  born  near  Ulm  in  1732 ;  died  in  1791. 

\  Beck,  (Franz,)  a  German  musician,  born  in  1731, 
composed  a  number  of  symphonies  and  a  “  Stabat  Mater.” 
Died  in  1809. 

Beck,  (George,)  born  in  England  about  1749,  was 


appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Woolwich  in  1776,  and  emigrated  in  1795  t0 
America.  He  translated  Anacreon,  and  a  large  part  of 
Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil.  Died  in  1812. 

Beck,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  comedian  and  comic 
writer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1760;  died  in  1803. 

Beck,  b&k,  (Jakob  Christoph,)  a  Swiss  historian, 
born  at  Bale  in  1712 ;  died  about  1770. 

Beck,  (Johann  J.,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1684,  became  professor  of  law  at  Altdorf.  Died 
in  1744. 

Beck,  (Johann  Ludwig  Wilhelm,)  son  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Daniel,  noticed  above,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1788,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  law  at  Konigsberg  in  1812.  He  wrote 
“Corpus  Juris  Civilis,”  etc.  Died  February  14,  1869. 

Beck,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a  German  theologian,  born 
at  Balingen,  Wiirtemberg,  February  22, 1804.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  1822-26,  became  a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  theology  at  Basel  in  1836,  and 
at  Tubingen  in  1843.  He  there  opposed  the  then  pre¬ 
vailing  “  Tiibingen  school”  of  destructive  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  and  developed  a  new  type  of  pietistic  theology, 
called  in  Germany  “  Beckianism,”  and  often  condemned 
as  unorthodox,  though  it  was  more  generally  and  more 
justly  looked  upon  as  severely  evangelical.  Among  his 
many  works  are  “Christliche  Reden,”  (6  vols.,  1837-70,) 
“Umrisse  der  biblische  Seelenlehre,”  (1843-71,)  “Leit- 
faden  des  christlichen  Glaubenslehre,”  (1862,)  etc.  Died 
December  28,  1878. 

Beck,  bSk,  (John,)  Baron  of,  a  distinguished  soldier, 
fought  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Netherlands  from  1640  to  1648,  and  became  lieutenant- 
general,  and  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Beck,  (John  Brodhead,)  an  eminent  physician,  bom 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1 794,  graduated  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College  in  1813,  and  in  1826  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  and  botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1851,  he  was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
in  the  same  institution.  He  was  author  of  “  Infant  Thera¬ 
peutics,”  (1849,)  and  was  associated  with  his  brother,  T. 
R.  Beck,  in  the  authorship  of  their  great  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1861. 

Beck,  b£k,  (Karl,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  born  at  Baja 
in  1817,  wrote  “The  Poet  Traveller,”  (1838,)  “Silent 
Songs,”  (“Stille  Lieder,”)  etc.  Died  April  10,  1879. 

Beck,  (Karl  Joseph,)  a  German  surgeon,  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden  in  1794,  published  a  “  Manual  of  Ocular 
Medicine,”  (1824,)  and  other  medical  treatises.  Died  in 
1838. 

See  C.  H.  Baumgakrtner,  “  Gedachtnissrede  auf  Dr.  C.  J.  Beck,' 
1839- 

Beck,  (Lewis  C.,)  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  bom 
at  Schenectady  about  1798,  was  a  brother  of  John  B. 
Beck,  noticed  above.  He  graduated  in  1817,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1830,  and  mineralogist  of  the 
survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1836.  In  1840  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Albany.  He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  chemistry, 
botany,  etc.  His  valuable  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of 
New  York  was  published  by  the  State  in  1842.  Died 
in  1853. 

Beck,  (Matthias  Friedrich,  )  a  German  theologian 
and  Orientalist,  born  in  Suabia  in  1649;  died  in  1701. 

Beck,  (Michael,)  a  German  theologian  and  scholar, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1653,  became  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1712. 

Beck,  (Theodric  Romeyn-ro'mln',)  M.D.,  an 
American  medical  writer,  born  at  Schenectady,  New  Y ork, 
in  1791.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1807,  prac¬ 
tised  at  Albany  until  1817,  and  then  became  principal  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  which  he  directed  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  Fairfield  Medical  College.  He 
obtained  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  Albany  Medi¬ 
cal  College  about  1840.  His  principal  work  is  “Elements 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,”  (1823,  10th  edition,  2  vols., 
1850,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  November,  1855. 
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Becker,  (August,)  a  German  poet  and  novelist, 
born  at  Klingenmiinster,  April  27,  1828.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Die  Festjungfrau,”  a  novel,  “  Jung-Frie- 
del,  ”  (a  lyric  epic,  1854,)  “  Des  Rabbi  Vermachtniss,  ” 
(6  vols.,  1866-67,)  “  Hedwig,”  (1868,)  “  Auf  Wald- 
wegen,  ”  (1881,)  etc.  Died  in  1891. 

Becker,  (Balthasar.)  See  Bekkar. 

Becker,  (Bernard  Henry,)  an  English  author, 
born  in  1833,  and  for  many  years  attached  to  “  All  the 
Year  Round.”  His  works  include  “Scientific  Lon¬ 
don,”  “  Adventurous  Lives,”  “  Holiday  Haunts,” 
and  “Disturbed  Ireland,”  the  latter  the  result  of  a 
special  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  “  Daily  News.” 

Becker,  (Carl,)  an  artist,  born  at  Berlin,  Germany, 
December  18,  1820.  His  paintings  are  often  on  his¬ 
torical  subjects,  and  are  effectively  coloured. 

Becker,  (Carl  Ferdinand,)  a  German  musician, 
born  at  Leipsic,  July  17,  1804.  He  became  distinguished 
as  an  organist  and  pianist,  and  published  valuable  works 
on  musical  bibliography,  history,  and  criticism.  Died  at 
Leipsic,  October  26,  1877. 

Becker,  bek'ker,  (Christiane  Amalie  Luise,)  a 
celebrated  German  actress,  born  in  1777,  is  the  subject 
of  Goethe’s  poem  of  “  Euphrosyne.”  Her  personations 
of  Schiller’s  and  Lessing’s  dramatic  characters  were 
eulogized  in  the  highest  terms  by  Wieland  and  other 
eminent  critics.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  died  about  1796,  leaving  a  daughter,  afterwards 
Madame  Werner. 

Becker,  (Constantin  Julius,)  a  German  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Freiburg,  February  3,  181 1,  wrote 
symphonies  and  operas.  His  best-known  work  is  his 
“  Mannergesang-Schule,”  (1845.)  Died  at  Oberlossnitz, 
February  26,  1859. 

Becker,  (Ernst  Albert,)  a  German  painter,  born  at 
Berlin,  October  22,  1830.  His  reputation  is  chiefly  that 
of  an  animal-painter,  whence  he  is  called  “  Cow-Becker,” 
(Kuh-Becker,)  a  name  which  he  adopted  in  the  form  of 
“Q.  Becker.” 

Becker,  (Ferdinand  Wilhelm,)  son  of  Karl  Fer¬ 
dinand,  noticed  below,  born  at  Hoxter  in  1805.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  subsequently  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1829  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Berlin. 
He  published  a  valuable  treatise  “  On  Cholera,”  and  a 
Latin  essay  “  On  the  Historical  Explanation  of  Medi¬ 
cine.”  Died  in  1834. 

Becker,  (George  Ferdinand,)  an  American 
geologist,  was  born  at  New  York,  January  5,  1847. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin  ; 
was  instructor  in  mining  and  metallurgy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  1875-79,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  United  States  geological  survey  since  1879. 
He  was  sent  in  1898  to  examine  into  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  the  geology  of  the  mining  regions  of 
the  West. 

Becker,  [Fr.  pron.  b&'kaiR',]  (Georges,)  a  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  about  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Gerome. 
His  colossal  painting  of  “  Rizpah  [Respha]  protecting 
the  Body  of  her  Son”  provoked  much  hostile  criticism, 
and  also  found  zealous  defenders. 

Becker,  (Gottfried  Wilhelm,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian  and  litterateur,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1778.  He  pub¬ 
lished  sketches  of  travel,  and  other  works,  and  bans- 
lated  some  of  Cooper’s  novels,  and  “  My  Prisons”  (“  Le 
mie  Prigioni”)  of  Silvio  Pellico,  into  German. 

See  Bkockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Becker,  (James,)  a  skilful  German  painter  of  genre 
and  landscapes,  born  near  Worms  in  1810.  Died  De¬ 
cember  22,  1872. 

Becker,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  German  violin-player, 
born  at  Mannheim,  May  1 1,  1833.  After  performing  with 
great  success  in  the  principal  European  cities,  he  settled 
at  Florence  in  1866,  where  he  associated  with  himself 
the  Italian  musicians  Masi  and  Chiostri  and  the  German 
violoncellist  Hilpert  in  the  well-known  “Florentiner 
Quartett.”  Died  at  Mannheim,  October  10,  1884. 

Becker,  (Johann,)  a  German  physician  and  medicai 
writer,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1770;  died  about  1840. 


Becker,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  patriot,  barn 
at  Frankenthal  in  1809.  Being  compelled  to  leave  his 
country  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Sonderbund.  In  conjunction  with  Esse- 
len,  he  published  a  “  History  of  the  Revolution  of  May, 
1849,  in  Southern  Germany.  Died  December  9,  1886. 

See  "  Nouvelle  Bio^raphie  Gin^rale.” 

Becker,  (Julius,)  a  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Freiberg  in  1811.  He  published  a  treat¬ 
ise  “  On  the  Science  of  Harmony,”  and  composed  an 
opera  entitled  “  The  Siege  of  Belgrade.”  Died  in  1859. 

Becker,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  a  German  scholar,  born 
in  the  electorate  of  Treves  in  1775.  De  published  a 
“  Complete  German  Grammar,”  “  Organism  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Language,”  (1841,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1849. 

Becker,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  a  German  organist, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1804,  was  a  son  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm, 
noticed  above.  He  wrote  a  “  Systematic  and  Chrono¬ 
logical  Exposition  of  Musical  Literature,”  (1836,)  and 
other  works.  Died  October  26,  1877. 

Becker,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  historian,  born 
at  Berlin  in  1777,  wrote  a  very  popular  “History  of  the 
World  for  Children  and  Teachers,”  (9  vols.,  1801.)  Five 
volumes  were  subsequently  added  to  it  by  Woltmann, 
Menzel,  and  Loebell.  Died  in  1806. 

Bec'ker  or  Bajert-Becker,  [Fr.  pron.  bi'zhaiR' 
b&'kaiR',]  (Leonard  Nicolas,)  Comte  de  Mons,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Obemheim  in  1770.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 
Died  in  1840. 

Becker,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Geilen- 
kirchen  in  1816,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  very 
popular  national  song  beginning,  “  They  shall  not  have 
it,  the  free  German  Rhine  !”  (“  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
den  freien  deutschen  Rhein  !”)  It  was  written  in  1840, 
in  response  to  a  proposed  annexation  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  to  France.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Bkockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon." 

Becker,  (Philipp  Christoph,)  a  German  engraver 
of  seals  and  medals,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1674.  He  was 
patronized  by  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  and 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  Died  in  1742. 

Becker,  (Philipp  Jakob,)  a  German  painter,  born  at 
Pforzheim  in  1763,  studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael 
Mengs.  Died  in  1829. 

Becker,  (Rudolf  Zacharias,)  a  popular  German 
writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1752,  published  a  number  of 
moral  and  educational  works  for  the  lower  classes.  One 
of  these,  entitled  “  Instructive  Tales  of  Joy  and  Sorrow 
in  the  Village  of  Mildheim,”  (1787,)  was  so  popular  that 
more  than  half  a  million  copies  of  it  were  soon  printed 
in  German  and  other  languages.  Died  in  1822. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becker,  (Wilhelm  Adolf,)  a  son  of  Wilhelm  Gott¬ 
lieb,  noticed  below,  born  at  Dresden  in  1796,  published 
a  “Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,”  (1843,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1846. 

Becker,  (Wilhelm  Gottlieb,)  a  German  writer  on 
antiquities  and  horticulture,  born  at  Kalenberg  in  1753, 
published  “  Augusteum,  or  Description  of  the  Antique 
Monuments  of  Dresden,”  (3  vols.,  1805,)  and  “Manual 
for  Amateurs  of  Gardens,”  (i795~99-)  Died  at  Dresden 
in  1813. 

Beckerath,  de,  d^h  bSk'keh-rit'',  (Hermann,)  • 
Prussian  statesman  and  financier,  born  at  Crefeld  in 
1801.  He  was  a  deputy  in  1848  to  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Frankfort,  where  he  sided  with  the  liberal  con¬ 
servative  party,  and  the  same  year  became  minister  of 
finance  in  the  ministry  of  the  empire.  He  resigned 
both  offices  in  1849.  Died  May  12,  1870. 

Beck'et,  (Thomas  A,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  London  in  1117.  He  became  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  about  1154,  and  chancellor  of  England  in 
1 1 58.  According  to  Hume,  the  chancellor  in  that  age  kept 
the  great  seal,  acted  as  secretary  of  state,  and  was  a  kind 
of  prime  minister.  Becket  lived  in  splendid  style,  per¬ 
formed  the  part  of  a  courtier,  and  on  one  or  more  occa¬ 
sions  exposed  his  person  in  battle  in  Normandy,  whither 
he  had  followed  the  king.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  by  the  influence  of  Henry  II.  in  1 162,  after 
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which  he  totally  altered  his  demeanour  and  affected  in 
his  person  the  greatest  austerity.  He  determined  to 
resist  the  projects  which  Henry  had  formed  to  limit  or 
diminish  the  ecclesiastical  power.  After  a  contest  with 
the  king  in  relation  to  the  “  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,” 
Becket  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  escaped  to  France, 
(1164.)  Supported  by  the  pope,  he  excommunicated 
Henry’s  ministers,  suspended  the  spiritual  thunder  over 
Henry  himself,  and  persisted  in  his  course  with  the  ut¬ 
most  obstinacy. .  In  1170  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and 
was  reinstated  in  his  office  without  resigning  any  of  those 
pretensions  which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  contest. 
The  haughty  prelate  continued  to  defy  the  authority  of 
the  king,  and  excommunicated  two  bishops  for  their  com¬ 
pliance  with  Henry’s  will.  Not  long  after  (December 
29,  1170)  he  was  assassinated  by  four  barons,  servants 
of  Henry.  Becket  was  the  first  Saxon  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  after  the  Norman  conquest.  He  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  martyr  not  only  by  the  devoted  adherents 
of  the  church,  but  by  thousands  of  patriotic  Saxons,  who 
beheld  in  him  the  champion  of  their  race  against  Nor¬ 
man  tyranny.  He  was  canonized  by  the  pope  in  1 172, 
and  his  shrine  at  Canterbury  became  the  resort  of  myriads 
of  pilgrims. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. ;  Macaulay, 
“History  of  England,”  vol.  1. ;  Canda,  “Vie  de  Saint  Thomas 
Pecket,”  1615;  BataillEj  “Vie  de  Saint  Thomas  Becket,”  1843; 
Robert,  “Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  Becket,”  1844;  Giles,  “Life 
and  Letters  of  Thomas  &  Becket,”  London,  2  vols.,  1846;  James  C. 
Robertson,  “Biography  of  Thomas  Becket,”  1859;  Immanuel 
Bekkes,  “Leben  des  heiligen  Thomas  von  Canterbury,”  1838;  W. 
F.  Hook,  “  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xii. 

Becket,  (William,)  an  English  surgeon  and  writer 
on  surgery,  was  born  at  Abingdon  in  1684;  died  in  1738. 

Beck'ett,  (Isaac,)  one  of  the  earliest  English  mezzo¬ 
tint  engravers,  born  in  Kent  in  1653.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  of  Lady  Williams. 

See  Walpole’s  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Beck'fqrd,  (William,)  born  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1690,  rose  through  several  offices  to  be  lord  mayor  of 
London.  Died  in  1770. 

Beckford,  (William,)  a  celebrated  English  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1760.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  the  estate  of  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  and  large 
estates  in  Jamaica,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  published  “  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Painters,”  which  is  characterized  by  a  critic  in  the 
“  Quarterly  Review”  as  a  “  series  of  sharp  and  brilliant 
satires  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.”  His  romance 
of  “Vathek”  came  out  in  1784.  This  work,  written  in 
elegant  French,  was  commended  in  the  highest  terms  by 
Lord  Byron,  who  says,  “As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Ras- 
selas  must  bow  before  it ;  his  Happy  Valley  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  Hall  of  Eblis.”  An  able 
writer  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  observes,  however, 
that  “  its  inspiration  is  too  often  such  as  might  have  been 
inhaled  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis.”  Having  visited  Portugal 
in  1 794,  he  built  a  splendid  mansion  near  Cintra,  alluded 
to  by  Byron  in  “Childe  Harold,”  canto  i.  In  1796  he 
began  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  upon  which  he  ex¬ 
pended  enormous  sums,  and  filled  it  with  the  rarest  and 
most  costly  works  of  art.  This  magnificent  establishment 
was  sold  m  1822,  and  Beckford  built  another  palace  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  In  1834  he  brought  out  a 
series  of  letters  entitled  “  Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,”  which  are  ranked  by  an  English  critic 
“  among  the  most  elegant  productions  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.”  Died  in  1844. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March  and  June,  1834. 

Beck'ing-ham,  (Charles,)  an  English  dramatist, 
born  in  London,  wrote,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  his 
tragedies  of  “  Scipio  Africanus,”  and  “  Henry  IV.  of 
France.”  Died  in  1730. 

See  “  Biographia  Draniatica.” 

Beck'ing-ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  prelate  and  di 
plomatist,  born  about  1385,  was  tutor  to  Henry  VI.,  undei 
whom  he  became  successively  secretary  of  state,  lord 
privy  seal,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1432  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  charged  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  France.  Died  in  1465. 


Beckmann,  b£k'm&n,  (Friedrich,)  .1  popular  Ger 
man  comedian,  born  at  Breslau  in  1803,  acted  at  Berlin 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  Died  September  7,  1866. 

Beckmann,  (Johann,)  a  German  naturalist  and  agri 
cultural  writer,  born  at  Hoya  in  1739.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  and  natural  history  at  the  Protestant 
Gymnasium  of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1763,  and  in  1770 
professor  of  economy  at  Gottingen,  where  he  lectured 
forty  years’  or  more.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“Principles  of  Rural  Economy  in  Germany,”  (1769,) 
and  “  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Inventions,”  (“  Bei- 
triige  zur  Gescnichte  der  Erfindungen,”  5  vols.,  1 786— 
1805.)  Died  in  1811. 

See  G.  Heyne,  “  Memoria  Joan.  Beckmanni,”  1S11  :  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  1816. 

Beckmann,  (Johann  Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  bora 
in  1737,  was  organist  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  pianists  of  his  time.  Died  in  1792. 

Beck'with,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  general,  born 
in  1 7 53,  became  successively  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
(1797,)  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  (1804,)  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  South  American  forces  in  1808.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  took  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  from  the 
French.  Died  in  1823. 

Beck'witk,  (J.  Carroll,)  an  American  artist,  born 
at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  September  23,  1852.  He  studied 
art  in  the  National  Academy,  New  York,  for  two  years, 
and  five  years  in  Paris  under  Carolus  Duran  ;  also  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  won  dis¬ 
tinction  alike  as  an  artist  and  an  instructor. 

Beckwith,  (John  Charles,)  an  English  general  and 
philanthropist,  born  in  1790.  He  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Waterloo,  1815. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Waldenses,  and  opened  many  schools  in  Piedmont, 
where  he  died  in  1862. 

Beckwith,  (John  Christmas,)  Mus.  D.,  an  English 
organist  and  composer,  born  December  25,  1759.  Pie 
published  a  set  of  “Chants”  in  1808.  Died  in  1809. 

Beckwith,  (John  Watrous,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  February  9, 
1831,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1852.  He  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  held  various  pastorates  in  the  South.  In  1868  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Georgia.  Died  Nov.  23,  1890. 

Beckx,  b§x,  (Peter  John,)  a  Jesuit  theologian,  bom 
at  Sichem,  Belgium,  February  8,  1795.  He  entered  the 
Jesuit  society  in  1819,  became  procurator  for  Austria, 
1847,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Louvain,  1848,  and 
in  1853  was  elected  general  of  his  order,  which  he  man¬ 
aged  with  skill  and  success.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1883.  Died  March  4,  1887. 

lidclard,  M'kltR',  (Pierre  Augustin,)  a  French  sur¬ 
geon  and  anatomist,  born  at  Angers  in  1783,  became 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  hospital  de  la  Charitd  in  Paris, 
and  in  1818  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Elements  of  General  Anatomy,”  (1823.)  Died 
in  Paris  in  1825. 

See  C.  P.  Ollivier,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  P.  A.  Bdclard.” 
1827. 

Becmann,  bSk'min,  (Gustav  Bernard  and  Otto 
David  Heinrich,)  brothers,  and  German  jurists,  born- 
in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  in  1720  and  1722,  were 
professors  of  law  at  Gottingen.  The  first-named  died 
in  1783,  the  latter  in  1784. 

Becmann,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German  geo¬ 
grapher  and  historian,  born  at  Zerbst  in  1641,  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  of  history  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  Died  in  1717. 

See  “Monumentum  Becmannianum,  hoc  estVita  et  Scripta  J.  C. 
Becmanni,”  1719. 

Becceur,  beh-kuR',  (Charles,)  a  French  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  in  Paris  in  1807. 

Be^on  or  Bea'con,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English 
divine,  and  one  of  the  early  Protestant  reformers,  born 
in  Kent  about  1512.  He  was  an  excellent  writer,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  works  against  popery.  Froude 
calls  him  “the  large-minded  Becon.”  Died  in  1570. 

See  Froude,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xxviii. 

Becquer,  bSk-kaR',  (Gustavo  Adolfo,)  a  Spanish 
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novelist  and  poet,  born  at  Seville  in  1826.  His  weird, 
fantastic  tales  after  the  manner  of  Poe  and  Hoffmann 
were  very  popular.  Died  at  Madrid,  December  24, 
1870.  A  collection  of  his  writings  was  published  in  1871. 

Becquerel,  bSk'rSl',  (Alexandre  Edmond,)  a  natu¬ 
ral  philosopher,  son  of  Antoine  Cesar,  was  born  in  Paris, 
March  24,  1820.  He  distinguished  himself  by  researches 
on  electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics.  He  ascertained 
that  oxygen  gas  has  a  magnetic  power,  and  discovered  a 
chloride  of  silver  capable  of  receiving  and  preserving  the 
coloured  impressions  of  light.  In  conjunction  with  his 
father,  he  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  Physics  and 
Meteorology,”  (1847,)  ar»d  be  also  published  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  Electricity,”  (1855,)  and  “Physico-Chemical 
Forces,”  (1875.)  Died  in  1891. 

Becquerel,  (Antoine  C£sar,)  a  French  savant,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  discoveries  in  electro-chemistry,  was 
born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  in  Loiret,  in  March,  1788. 
He  studied  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  served  in  the  army 
as  an  officer  of  engineers  from  1810  to  1815?  and  then 
retired,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  electricity.  Among  the  results  of  his  early  re¬ 
searches  were  the  refutation  of  Volta’s  theory  of  contact, 
and  the  construction  of  the  first  pile  with  a  constant 
current.  He  obtained  by  slow  electric  action  the  metals 
aluminum,  silicium,  glucium,  etc.,  and  invented  a  method 
of  electrotyping,  {coloration  ilectrique  stir  or  et  argent. )  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829,  and 
received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1837  for  various  memoirs  on  electricity.  Among 
his  works  are  a  “Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnet¬ 
ism,”  (7  vols.,  1834-40,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  Electro- 
Chemistry.”  He  afterwards  became  professeur-admi- 
nistrateur  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  pre¬ 
sented  more  than  a  hundred  memoirs  to  the  Institute. 
Died  January  19,  1878. 
rSee  Querard,  “La  France  Litt^raire." 

Becquerel,  (Louis  Alfred,)  a  physician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1814.  He  wrote  several 
able  professional  treatises,  and  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  hospital  of  Sainte-Perrine  in  1851.  Died  1862. 

Bectoz,  de,  deh  bSk'to',(CLAUDiNE,)  a  learned  French 
lady,  born  near  Grenoble  about  1480,  was  surnamed  THE 
Scholastic  Sister.  She  was  abbess  of  the  convent  of 
Saint-Honorat,  in  Provence.  Died  in  1547. 

See  Hilarion  de  Coste,  “filoges  des  Femmes  illustres.” 

Beczkowski,  b£tch-kov'skee,  (Johann  Franz,)  a 
Bohemian  historian,  born  at  Deutschbrod  in  1658. 

Beda,  beh-df',  (Noel,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Avranches,  was  noted  for  the  bitterness 
of  his  controversial  writings.  Died  in  1536. 

Bedaffa,  van,  or  Bedaff,  (Antony,)  a  skilful 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1787  ;  died  in 
1829. 

Bed'dard,  (Frank  Evers,)  an  English  zoologist, 
was  born  at  Dudley,  June  19,  1858.  He  served  as 
naturalist  to  the  Challenger  expedition  commission, 
1882-84,  and  has  been  prosector  of  the  Zoological 
Society  since  1884.  His  works  embrace  “Animal 
Colouration,”  (1892,)  “Text-Book  of  Zoogeography,” 
(1:895,)  “  A  Monography  of  the  Oligochseta,”  (1895,) 
and  “Structure  and  Classification  of  Birds,”  (1898.) 

Bed'doe,  (John,)  anthropologist,  was  born  at 
Bewdley,  England,  September  21,  1826,  studied 

medicine,  and  served  on  the  medical  staff  in  the 
Crimean  war.  He  was  president  of  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Society  1869-70,  and  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  1889-90.  His  most  important  work  is  “  The 
Races  of  Britain.”  Other  works  are  “Anthropologi¬ 
cal  History  of  Europe,”  “  Natural  Colour  of  the  Skin 
in  Certain  Oriental  Races,”  etc. 

Bed'doeS,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physician 
and  chemist,  born  at  Shiffnal,  in  Shropshire,  in  1760. 
He  studied  in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  attained 
great  proficiency  in  Latin  and  other  languages.  Fie  also 
received  instruction  in  medicine  from  Dr.  Cullen  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  About  1787  he  was  appointed  reader  in  che¬ 
mistry  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  resigned  this 
-office  about  1792  because  his  liberal  political  opinions 


did  not  accord  with  those  that  prevailed  at  Oxford.  He 
married  a  younger  sister  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  In  1798 
he  established  at  Bristol  a  Pneumatic  Institution  in  order 
to  experiment  on  the  cure  of  disease  by  the  respiration 
of  gases,  and  employed  Humphry  Davy — then  a  young 
aspirant  for  fame — as  his  assistant.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Popular  Essay 
on  Consumption,”  (1799,)  and  “Hygeia,  or  Essays  Mo¬ 
ral  and  Medical,”  (3  vols.,  1802.)  “  He  was  a  remark¬ 

able  man,”  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  “  admirably  fitted 
to  promote  inquiry,  better  than  to  conduct  it.”  Died  in 
December,  1808. 

See  E.  Stock,  “Life  of  Beddoes,”  1811. 

Beddoes,  (Thomas  Lovell,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1803,  was  a  poet,  and  an  eccentric  character.  In 
1822  he  produced  “The  Bride’s  Tragedy,”  a  remarkable 
poem.  “  With  all  its  extravagancies,”  says  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  “it  shows  far  more  than  glimpses  of  a  true 
poetical  genius,”  (vol.  xiv.)  Flis  favourite  sciences  were 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  studied  in  Germany. 
He  died  at  Bale  in  1849,  in  consequence  of  a  scratch  he 
received  while  dissecting  at  Frankfort.  A  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  after  his  death. 

Bede,  beed,  [Lat  Be' da,]  surnamed  the  Venerable 
an  English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  illustrious  fo» 
his  learning  and  virtues,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Dur¬ 
ham  about  673,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  ordained  priest. 
Flis  writings  include  treatises  on  astronomy,  mathema¬ 
tics,  grammar,  and  music,  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly 
on  his  “  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation,” 
(“  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum.”)  This  work, 
upon  which  he  was  employed  many  years,  was  completed 
about  734,  and  first  printed  about  1474.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred.  Flis  severe  applica¬ 
tion  to  study  brought  on  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died, 
about  735.  It  is  related  that  on  the  night  of  his  death 
he  continued  dictating  to  his  amanuensis  a  translation  of 
some  work,  probably  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  asked  the  scribe  how  many  chapters 
remained.  “  Only  one,”  he  replied ;  “  but  you  are  toe 
weak  to  dictate.”  “ No,”  said  Bede;  “take  your  pen 
and  write  quickly.”  After  some  time  the  scribe  said, 
“  Master,  it  is  finished  ;”  to  which  Bede  replied,  “  Thou 
hast  said  truly,  consummatum  est,”  (it  is  finished  ;)  and, 
having  repeated  a  short  prayer,  he  expired. 

See  Gkhle,  “De  Bed®  Venerabilis  Vita  et  Scriptis;”  Cave. 
“Historia  Literaria;”  J.  A.  Giles,  “  Life  of  Bede,”  prefixed  to  hi* 
complete  works,  12  vols.  8vo,  1844. 

Bede,  (Cuthbert.)  See  Bradley,  (Edward.) 

Bedeau,  beh-do',  (Marie  Alphonse,)  a  French  gen- 
eral,  born  at  Nantes  in  1804.  He  served  in  Algeria  ten 
years,  (1836-46,)  and  became  a  general  of  division  in  1844. 
Holding  a  high  command  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
of  1848,  he  favoured  the  republicans,  and  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  Died  in  1863. 

Bede  de  la  Gormandiere,  b3'd3'  deh  13  goR'mftN'- 
de-aiR',  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Angers,  lived 
about  1620.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  treatise 
“On  the  Liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church.” 

Be-dell',  (Gregory  Thurston,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  a  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Hudson,  New 
York,  August  27,  1817.  He  graduated  at  Bristol  College, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and  at  the  Theological  School  of 
Virginia  in  1840,  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1841,  was  consecrated  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Ohio  in  1859,  and  succeeded  Bishop  Mcllvaine  as  bishop 
in  1873.  lie  published  numerous  addresses  and  sermons, 
besides  “  Pastoral  Theology,”  (1878,)  “The  Pastor,”  and 
other  works.  Died  March  11,  1892. 

Be-dell',  (Gregory  Townsend,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Episcopal  clergyman,  born  on  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
in  1793.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1811. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was  rector  of 
Saint  Andrew’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in 
1834.  Dr.  Bedell  was  greatly  admired  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  was  author  of  “Ezekiel’s  Vision,”  “Onward,  or 
Christian  Progression,”  “  Renunciation,”  two  volumes  of 
published  sermons,  and  other  religious  works. 

Be-dell',  (William,)  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
born  in  Essex  in  1570.  Fie  accompanied  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  ambassador  to  Venice,  as  his  chaplain  about 
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1 604,  and,  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  acquired  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  known  as  Father 
Paul.  Having  become  thoroughly  versed  in  Italian,  he 
translated  into  that  language  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (1627,)  and  created  Bishop  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  (1629.)  He  effected  a  great  re¬ 
formation  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  made 
numerous  converts  from  the  Catholics.  He  caused  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and 
Leo  in  praise  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  translated  into 
Irish.  Died  in  1642. 

See  Burnet,  “  Life  of  Bedell,”  1685 ;  If.  J.  Monck  Mason,”  Life 
of  W.  Bedell,”  1842. 

Bedene,  bodin',  or  Bid&ne,  be'd^n',  (Vital,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Pezenas,  lived  about  1610. 

Bed'er-ic,  (Henri,)  surnamed  de  Bury,  an  English 
monk,  born  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s,  lived  about  1380. 
He  wrote  sermons  and  other  religious  works  in  Latin. 

See  Baylk,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bed'ford,  (Arthur,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1668,  wrote  a  number  of  treatises 
against  the  stage  and  the  corrupt  dramatic  literature  of 
the  time,  also  a  work  entitled  “The  Great  Abuses  of 
Music,”  (1711.)  Died  in  1745. 

Bedford,  Duke  of.  See  Russell. 

Bedford,  ( - Russell,)  first  Earl  of.  He  attended 

Henry  VIII.  in  his  expedition  against  France,  was 
knighted  in  1522  for  his  services,  and  created  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell  in  1539.  He  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  died  in  1555,  leaving  the  title  to  his  son  Francis. 

Bed'f^d,  (Gunning  S.,)  M.D.,  an  American  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1811,  was  professor  of  mia- 
wifery,  etc.  in  the  University  of  New  York.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  midwifery,  a  volume  of  clinical  lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1870. 

Bedford,  (Hilkiah,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1663,  was  fined  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
having  written  the  work  entitled  “  Hereditary  Right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  asserted,”  of  which  it  is  believed 
George  Harbin  was  the  author.  Died  in  1724. 

Bedford,  (John  Plantagenet,)  Duke  of,  the  third 
son  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  Mary  Bohun,  was 
born  about  1390.  Pie  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
1414  or  1415,  and  commanded  the  army  in  England 
during  the  absence  of  his  brother  Henry  V.  in  France. 
By  the  will  of  Henry  V.,  who  died  in  1422,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent  of  France,  part  of  which  had  recently 
been  conquered  by  the  English.  In  the  same  year  the  Par¬ 
liament  appointed  him  “  protector”  of  England  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  He  is  described  by  Hume 
as  “  the  most  accomplished  prince  of  his  age ;  whose 
experience,  prudence,  and  valour  qualified  him  for  his 
high  office.”  Having  taken  command  of  the  army  in 
person,  he  gained  victories  over  the  French  at  Verneuil 
(1424)  and  other  places ;  but  his  victorious  progress  was 
effectually  arrested  by  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans  in  1429. 
It  appears  that  he  was  not  supported  and  reinforced  by 
the  English  Parliament  or  the  chief  ministers.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  Died  at  Rouen  in  1435. 

See  Hume’s  “History  of  England.” 

Bedford,  (John  Russell,)  sixth  Duke  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  peer,  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  fine  arts,  was 
born  in  1 766.  He  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  was  noted  for  his  libe¬ 
rality  and  public  spirit.  He  was  the  father  of  Lord  John 
(Earl)  Russell.  Died  in  1839. 

Bedford,  (Thomas,)  son  of  Hilkiah,  was  the  author 
of  a  “  Historical  Catechism,”  and  other  works.  Died 
ir.  1773. 

Bedford,  (William  Russell,)  fourth  Earl  and  first 
Duke  of.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
which  met  in  1640,  and  was  a  general  in  the  army  of  the 
Parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  (1642.)  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  about  1694.  Died  in  1700.  He 
was  the  father  of  Admiral  Lord  Russell. 

Bedinelli,  di,  de  bi-de-nel'lee,  (Francesco  di  Pao¬ 
lo,)  an  Italian  surgeon  and  medical  writer,  who  resided 
at  hano  about  1760. 


Bed'in-ger,  (George  M.,)  an  officer  in  the  American 
army  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
representative  from  that  State  in  Congress  from  1803  to 
1807.  Died  about  1830. 

Bedini,  bi-dee'nee,  (Cajetano,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Sinigaglia,  May  15,  1806.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome,  became  an  attache  of  the  nuncio’s  staff  at 
Vienna,  and  was  afterwards  sent  as  internuncio  to 
Brazil.  He  went  in  1849  to  Bologna  as  prolegate,  and 
was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1853  as  nuncio  ;  but  he  never 
reached  Brazil  on  this  journey.  He  was  requested  by 
the  Holy  See  to  visit  the  United  States  on  his  way,  with 
a  complimentary  mission  to  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  being  charged  by  Gavazzi  with  tyrannous 
severity  in  his  administration  at  Bologna,  there  was  a 
great  excitement  among  a  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  regarding  Bedini  and  his  visit,  and  in  1854 
he  felt  constrained  to  return  to  Italy,  his  life  being  threat¬ 
ened  by  certain  Italian  and  German  exiles.  Bedini  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Thebes  in  1848,  and  a  cardinal- 
priest  in  1861.  He  died  at  Viterbo,  September  6,  1864. 

BedToe,  (William,)  a  notorious  English  adventurer, 
who  was  rewarded  with  £$00  for  his  pretended  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  popish  plot,  and  of  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey.  Died  in  1680. 

Bedmar,  de,  di  bgd-maR',  (Alfonso  de  la  Cueva — 
di  li  kwa'vi,)  a  Spanish  marquis,  born  in  1572.  Having 
been  sent  by  Philip  III.  as  ambassador  to  Venice  in 
1607,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  betray  that  republic 
into  the  hands  of  Spain.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
Bedmar  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1622.  Bedmar’s  conspiracy  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  plot  of  Otway’s  “  Venice  Preserved.”  Died 
in  1655. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise;”  Saint-Real,  “Conspiration 
contre  Venise.” 

Bbdoch,  b&'dok',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  magis¬ 
trate,  born  in  the  department  of  Corr&ze  in  1761,  was  a 
representative  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1818.  Died 
in  1837. 

Bedos  de  Celles,  beh'dos'  deh  sSl,  (Dom  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Caux  in 
1 706,  wrote  “  Practical  Gnomonics,  or  the  Art  of  Draw¬ 
ing  Solar  Dials,”  an  excellent  work.  Died  in  1779. 

Bedouin,  beh-dwiN',  (Samson,)  a  French  monk  of 
the  abbey  de  la  Couture,  near  Mans,  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  dramas,  satires,  and  songs.  Died  about  1563. 

Bedoyere.  See  La  B£doy£re. 

Bedriaga,  bSd-re-i'gi,  (Maria  E.,)  a  Russian  lady, 
born  at  Tver  in  1794,  was  the  author  of  several  tales,  etc. 
Died  in  1830. 

Beduschi,  bi-doos'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Cremona  in  1576,  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  CampL 

Bed'well,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  Ori¬ 
ental  scholar,  born  about  1 562,  had  a  share  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  published  under  James  I.  Died 
in  1632. 

Bee,  (Bernard  E.,)  a  South  Carolinian  general,  bom 
at  Charleston,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845.  He 
became  a  captain  in  1855,  and  fought  against  the  Union 
at  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  killed,  July  21,  1861. 

Bee'chfr,  (Catherine  E.,)  an  American  authoress, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  was  born  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1800.  She  was  principal  of  a 
female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  from  1822  to 
1832.  She  published,  besides  other  works,  “Domestic 
Service,”  a  “Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,”  “Physi¬ 
ology  and  Calisthenics,”  (1856,)  and  “Common  Sense 
applied  to  Religion,”  (1857.)  Died  May  12,  1878. 

Beecher,  (Rev.  Charles,)  an  American  writer,  son 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
in  1815.  He  published  “Pen-Pictures  of  the  Bible,” 
(1855,)  and  several  other  works.  Died  April  21,  1900. 

Beecher,  (Edward,)  an  American  clergyman,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  was  born  in  1804.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1822,  became  a  tutor  in  that  institution 
in  1825,  and  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  in 
1826.  He  was  president  of  Illinois  College  from  1831 
to  1844,  and  pastor  of  Salem  Street  Church,  Boston,  from 
1846  to  1856.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Conflict  of 
Ages,”  (1854)  Died  July  28,  1895. 
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Beecher,  (Harriet.)  See  Stowe,  (Harriet 
Beecher.) 

Beecher,  (Henry  Ward,)  a  distinguished  American 
minister  and  writer,  a  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  no¬ 
ticed  below,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1813.  He  appears  to  have  given  in  child¬ 
hood  but  little  promise  of  future  distinction.  “  He  had,” 
says  Mrs.  Stowe,  “precisely  the  organization  which  often 
passes  for  dulness  in  boyhood.  He  had  great  deficiency 
in  verbal  memory  ;  ...  he  was  excessively  sensitive  to 
praise  and  blame,  extremely  diffident,  and  with  a  power 
of  yearning,  undeveloped  emotion  which  he  neither  un¬ 
derstood  nor  could  express.  ...  In  forecasting  his  horo¬ 
scope,  had  any  one  taken  the  trouble  to  do  it,  the  last 
success  that  ever  would  have  been  predicted  for  him 
would  have  been  that  of  an  orator.”  But  even  while  a 
boy  he  proved  that,  if  he  did  not  inherit  the  eloquence, 
he  inherited  at  least  something  of  the  controversial  abil¬ 
ity,  of  his  father.  “A  forward  school -boy  amcng  the  elder 
scholars  had  got  hold  of  Paine’s  ‘Age  of  Reason,’  and 
was  flourishing  largely  among  the  boys  with  objections 
to  the  Bible.  Henry  privately  looked  up  Watson’s 
‘Apology,’  studied  up  the  subject,  and  challenged  a  de¬ 
bate  with  the  big  boy,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious 
by  the  acclamation  of  his  school-fellows.”  This  occurred 
when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old.  He  manifested  at 
this  period  little  inclination  for  severe  study,  but  had 
conceived  a  passionate  desire  to  go  to  sea.  His  father 
adroitly  used  this  desire  to  induce  him  to  commence  a 
course  of  mathematics  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  to 
become  a  naval  officer.  He  applied  himself  energetic¬ 
ally  to  his  new  studies,  “  with  his  face  to  the  navy,  and 
Nelson  as  his  beau  ideal.”  But  not  long  afterwards 
there  occurred  in  that  section  of  the  country  a  religious 
“revival,”  and  young  Beecher,  with  many  others,  was 
powerfully  impressed.  The  result  was  that  the  naval 
scheme  was  abandoned,  and  his  thoughts  were  directed 
to  the  pulpit  as  his  natural  and  proper  sphere.  After 
going  through  the  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Am¬ 
herst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1834 ;  and  soon 
after  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary,  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  (See  Beecher, 
Lyman.)  He  began  his  ministerial  course  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana,  but  removed  soon  after  to  Indianapolis. 
In  1847  he  became  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  (Congre¬ 
gational)  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  gathered  around  him  an 
immense  congregation.  Pie  was  also  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  and  most  successful  lecturers  in  America. 
His  success  as  a  public  speaker  was  due  not  so  much  to 
what  is  popularly  termed  eloquence,  as  to  an  unfailing 
flow  of  racy  and  original  thought,  which,  though  often 
enlivened  with  flashes  of  quaint  humour,  was  not  with¬ 
out  an  under-current  of  deep  moral  and  spiritual  earnest¬ 
ness.  In  1850  Mr.  Beecher  published  a  volume  of 
“Lectures  to  Young  Men.”  He  was  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  “The  Independent,”  (to  which  he  was  for 
nearly  twenty  years  a  prominent  contributor,)  favoured 
the  Free-Soil  movement  in  1852,  and  actively  supported 
the  Republican  party  in  1856  and  i860.  In  the  civil  war 
he  was  among  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  champions 
of  the  government.  He  visited  Europe  in  1863,  deliver¬ 
ing  spirited  addresses  to  crowded  and  often  unsympa¬ 
thetic  audiences  on  the  condition  of  his  country,  every¬ 
where  predicting  the  triumph  of  the  North.  Of  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  the  principal  are  “Star  Papers,”  (1855,) 
•econd  series,  (1858,)  “Life  Thoughts,”  (1858,)  “Nor¬ 
wood,”  a  novel,  (1868,)  and  “Yale  Lectures  on  Preach¬ 
ing,”  (3  vols.)  As  a  reformer,  particularly  in  the  causes 
of  temperance  and  anti-slavery,  Mr.  Beecher  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  America.  Died  March  8,  1887. 

Beecher,  (Lyman,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
preacher  and  theologian,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1775.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1797,  and  studied  theology  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight.  After  he  had  preached  several  years  at 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  he  became  in  1810  minister 
of  the  Congregational  church  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
He  was  a  popular  pulpit  orator,  and  acquired  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  religious  world.  About  1826  he  removed 
from  Litchfield  to  Boston,  in  order  to  uphold  the  ancient 
(orthodox)  faith  against  the  influence  of  the  Unitarians. 


He  was  installed  as  minister  ot  the  Hanover  Street 
Church,  Boston.  His  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  orthodox  church  are  said  to  have  been 
very  successful.  In  1832  he  became  president  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  and  minister  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  an 
active  and  earnest  promoter  of  temperance  and  other 
moral  enterprises,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  boldness 
and  energy  of  his  character.  He  quitted  Cincinnati 
about  1842,  after  which  he  resided  for  many  years  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  lie  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Views  in  Theol¬ 
ogy,”  and  “  Skepticism.”  His  sermons  on  Temperance 
have  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  foreign  languages.  His  collected  works 
were  published  under  his  direction,  in  Boston,  in  three 
volumes.  About  1856  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where 
he  died  in  January,  1863.  Dr.  Beecher  was  thrice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  thirteen  children,  several  of  whom  became 
distinguished  as  writers  or  ministers. 

See  his  “Autobiography  and  Correspondence,”  edited  by  his  son, 
Charles  Beecher,  2  vols.,  1864. 

Beecher,  (Thomas  K.,)  a  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
noticed  above,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  February 
10,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Illinois  College  (Jacksonville, 
Illinois)  in  1843,  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Williamsburg,  (Brooklyn,  New  York,)  and  afterwards 
the  same  at  Elmira.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  zealous  philanthropist.  He  considered  it  to  be 
especially  his  duty  to  discourage  the  spirit  of  sectari¬ 
anism,  and  to  promote  a  liberal  and  fraternal  feeling 
among  the  Christian  churches.  Died  March  14,  1900. 

Bee'chey,  (Frederick  William,)  an  English  navi¬ 
gator  and  naturalist,  son  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  men¬ 
tioned  below,  was  born  in  London  in  1796.  In  1818  he 
sailed  with  Franklin  on  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  and  in 
1819  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  the  Polar  re¬ 
gions.  He  was  charged  in  1821,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  H.  W.  Beechey,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  In  1825  he  sailed,  as  commander  of  the 
Blossom,  on  another  Arctic  expedition,  reached  710  23' 
north  latitude,  and  returned  in  1828.  He  had  discovered 
in  1827  two  harbours  southeast  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  he  named  Port  Clarence  and  Port  Grantlev.  He 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1854.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1828  “  Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  explore 
the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  eastward,” 
and  in  1831  a  “Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and 
Behring’s  Strait,”  which  was  followed  by  two  volumes 
treating  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  voyage.  Died 
in  November,  1856. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  1821 ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for 
March,  1831. 

Beechey,  (Sir  William,)  a  distinguished  English 
portrait-painter,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1753.  He  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1793,  and 
was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Among  his  principal  paintings  was  one  of  George  III. 
on  horseback ;  he  also  painted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Lord  Nelson,  and  John  Kemble.  He  became  a  Royal 
Academician  in  1797.  Died  in  1839. 

Beeck,  bak,  (Johann  Martin,)  a  German  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1665  ;  died  in  1727. 

Beek,  bak,  (David,)  a  celebrated  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1621,  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  pupils  of  Van  Dyck.  He  was  appointed  by 
Charles  I.  of  England  teacher  of  drawing  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  and  was  subsequently  pa¬ 
tronized  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  charged  him  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  per¬ 
sons  of  Europe.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Beekkerk,  bak'kSRk,  (Hermann  Walter,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1756 ;  died  in  1796. 

Beeldemaker,  bal'deh-mii'ker,  or  Beeldemaken, 
bal'deh-m&'ken,  (Franciscus,)  a  Dutch  historical  paint¬ 
er,  son  of  Jan,  noticed  below,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1669. 

Beeldemakei,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1636,  was  distinguished  for  his  hunting-scenes 
and  animals.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc 
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Beer,  baR,  (Adolf,)  a  historian,  born  at  Prossnitz, 
Moravia,  February  27,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  several 
German  and  Austrian  universities,  and  has  held  historical 
professorships  in  Grosswardein  and  Vienna.  His  works 
mostly  illustrate  Austrian  history,  especially  the  times  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II. 

Beer,  baR,  (Cornelis,)  a  Flemish  painter,  worked  in 
Spain  about  1630-50. 

Beer,  baR,  (GfcORG  Joseph,)  a  German  physician  and 
oculist,  born  at  Vienna  in  1763.  He  invented  several 
surgical  instruments,  and  wrote  “  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Cataract,” (1791,)  “Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica,”  (3 
vols.,  1799,)  and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1821. 

Beer,  (Jakob  Meyer.)  See  Meyerbeer. 

Beer,  Balir,  or  Baehr,  b£r,  (Joseph,)  a  German  musi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Griinwald,  in  Bohemia,  in  1744 ;  died  in  1811. 

See  Sfrbngel,  “Geschichte  der  Medicin.” 

Beer,  (Martin,)  a  Ge»man  philosopher  ana  geogra¬ 
pher,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1617.  He  wrote  various 
works.  Died  in  1692. 

Beer,  (Michael,)  a  German  dramatic  writer,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  composer  Meyerbeer,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1800.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “  Stru- 
ensee”  and  “The  Pariah,”  (1826,)  which  are  highly  com¬ 
mended.  Died  at  Munich  in  1833. 

Beer,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  astronomer,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1797.  He  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Madler,  in  whose  astronomical  labours 
he  was  associated.  They  published  in  1836  a  map  of  the 
moon,  which  obtained  the  Lalande  prize  from  the  French 
Academy.  It  was  followed  in  1837  by  a  commentary, 
entitled  “  The  Moon  in  its  Cosmic  and  Individual  Rela¬ 
tions.”  Died  in  1850. 

Beerbohm-Tree,  (Herbert,)  an  actor,  born  at 
London,  England,  in  1853.  He  visited  the  United 
States  several  times,  and  was  very  successful  as  actor 
and  lecturer.  His  best  parts  were  in  “  John-a- 
Dreams,”  “Trilby,”  “Henry  IV.,”  etc.  He  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1887,  and 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  1897. 

Beering.  See  Behring. 

Beers,  (Mrs.  Ethel  Lynn,)  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Goshen,  New  Jersey,  in  1827.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Ethelinda  Elliott.  Her  poem  of  “The 
Picket-Guard,”  first  published  in  “  Harper’s  Weekly” 
in  1861,  became  instantly  popular,  and  its  authorship 
was  contested.  A  volume  of  her  poems  appeared  in 
1878.  Died  in  1879. 

Beers,  (Henry  Augustin,)  an  American  author, 
was  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  July  2,  1847.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1869,  and  has  been  professor  of 
English  literature  there  since  1880.  He  has  written 
“A  Plistory  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,”  “  From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,”  and 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse. 

Bees'ly,  (Edward  Spencer,)  an  English  writer,  born 
at  Feckenham  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  was  made  an  assistant  master  in  Marl¬ 
borough  College  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  University  College,  London,  in  i860.  He 
is  the  author  of  “  Catiline,  Clodius,  and  Tiberius,”  (1878,) 
and  translator  of  Comte’s  “  System  of  Positive  Polity,” 
including  the  “  Social  Dynamics,”  etc.  Prof.  Beesly’s 
stand-point  is  that  of  Comte,  and  his  miscellaneous 
articles  treat  of  various  social,  political,  and  historical 
questions  from  the  Positivist  point  of  view. 

Beethoven,  van,  van  ba'to-v$n,  (Ludwig,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  composer,  of  Dutch  extraction,  was  born  at  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1770.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Neefe,  whom  he  succeeded  as  organist  at  the  court  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  finish 
his  studies  under  Haydn;  but  Haydn,  who  was  about 
to  depart  to  England,  placed  Beethoven  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  Albrechtsberger.  He  settled  in  Vienna  at  an 
early  age,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  extempore 
fantasias.  Desiring  to  offer  homage  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  he  commenced  in  1802  a  symphony  for  that 
purpose.  This  master-piece  of  art  and  science,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  artist  is  revealed  in  its  greatest  majesty, 


was  not  finished  until  1 804.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
about  to  send  it  to  Napoleon  he  learned  that  he  had 
usurped  imperial  power,  for  which  reason  he  changed  the 
title  of  the  piece  to  “  Sinfonia  eroica.”  In  1805  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  celebrated  opera  of  “  Leonore”  or  “  Fidelio.” 
He  composed  many  symphonies,  overtures,  cantatas, 
sonatas,  quintets,  quartets,  etc.,  which  attest  the  origin¬ 
ality  and  sublimity  of  his  genius.  In  1809  he  resolved 
to  accept  the  office  of  chapel -master  at  the  court  of  Je¬ 
rome  Bonaparte,  but  was  induced  to  remain  at  Vienna  by 
the  promise  of  a  pension.  He  was  extremely  reserved 
in  conversation,  and,  having  become  deaf  in  the  prime 
of  life,  avoided  society,  and  fell  into  a  habit  of  gloom  and 
distrust.  He  was  never  married.  Died  at  Vienna  in 
March,  1827. 

“  His  imagination,”  says  Denne-Baron,  “  required  the 
vast  field  of  the  orchestra  to  display  itself  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dour.  It  is  in  instrumental  music,  especially  in  the  sym¬ 
phony,  the  compass  of  which  he  extended  beyond  the 
scale  laid  down  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  that  Beethoven 
acquired  his  chief  title  to  celebrity.” 

Beets,  bats,  (Nikolaas,)  a  popular  Dutch  humor¬ 
ist  and  poet,  born  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  His  “  Camera  Obscura,”  a  collection  of 
sketches  and  tales,  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
“Corn-Flowers,”  (“ Korenbloemen,”)  have  been  very 
favourably  received. 

Beflfa-negrini,  bSf-fi-ni-gRee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  historical  writer,  born  at  Asola  in  1532 ;  died  in  1602. 

Beffara,  bYfl'ri',  (Louis  Francois, )  a  French  litte¬ 
rateur,  born  at  Nonancourt  in  1751,  wrote  contributions 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  French  drama.  Died  in  1838. 

Beffroy  ae  Beauvoir,  bi'fRwi'deh  bo'vw&R',  (Louis 
Iltienne,)  born  at  Laon  in  1754,  was  a  deputy  to  the 
National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1825. 

Beffroy  de  Reigny,  b&'fRwa/  deh  rin'ye',  (Louis 
Abel,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  known  by  his  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “Cousin  Jacques,”  born  at  Laon  in  1757.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  popular  comedy  entitled  “  La  petite 
Nanette,”  and  various  other  works.  Died  in  1811. 

Bega,  ba'gi,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1620,  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian 
van  Ostade,  and  excelled  in  the  same  department  of 
painting.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Chemist  in 
his  Laboratory,”  and  a  “Company  of  Drinkers.”  Died 
in  1664. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon ;”  Strutt, 
“  Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Begarelli,  bi-gJ-rel'lee,  sometimes  written  Begarilli, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  artist,  born  at  Modena  about  1498, 
was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  modelling  stucco  and  clay, 
lie  was  intimate  with  Correggio,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  in  his  art.  Died  in  1565. 

Begas,  ba'gis,  (Karl,)  court  painter  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  born  at  Heinsberg  in  1794.  He  studied  under  Philip- 
part  at  Bonn,  and  subsequently  in  Paris  under  Gros. 
Among  his  best  historical  pictures  are  “The  Finding 
of  MoSes,”  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  and  “  Henry 
IV.  at  the  Chateau  of  Canossa.”  He  also  painted  a 
number  of  excellent  portraits,  including  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt,  Cornelius,  and  Meyerbeer.  Died 
in  1854. 

See  Nagurr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Begas,  (Oskar,)  a  German  painter,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  Berlin,  July  30,  1828.  He  painted  in 
a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  became  a  professor  in  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Died  in  November,  1883. 

Begat,  beh'gf',  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1523,  became  president  of  the 
parliament  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1572. 

Bdgault,  bYgo',  (Gilles,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  born  in  1660;  died  about  1715- 

Begein.  See  Begeyn. 

Beger,  ba'ger,  (Lorenz,)  a  German  antiquary,  born 
at  Heidelberg  in  1653,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  number  of  treat¬ 
ises  on  numismatics.  Died  in  1705. 
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Begeyn,  M-gln',  (Abraham,)  a  Dutch  landscape* 
painter,  born  in  1650;  died  about  1710. 

Begg,  (James,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at  New 
Monkland,  Lanarkshire,  October  31,  1808.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1824,  and  was 
ordained  in  the  National  Kirk  in  1830.  In  1843  he 
joined  the  Free  Church.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  Among  his  works  are  “A  Hand-Book  of 
Popery,”  “Treatise  on  Free-Church  Principles,”  “Trea¬ 
tise  on  Worship,”  and  “  Plappy  Homes  for  Working¬ 
men.”  Died  at  Edinburgh,  October  30,  1883. 

Begh,  b£g,  (Lambert,)  sometimes  called  Le  B&gue, 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  supposed  to  have  founded  at  Liege, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  religious 
order  of  Beguines,  consisting  of  widows  and  unmarried 
women.  The  foundation  of  this  order  is  ascribed  by 
some  writers  to  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Died  in  1177. 

See  “  L’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.” 

Begin,  b&'zh&N',  (Auguste  Emile,)  a  French  littira 
teur,  born  at  Metz  in  1803.  He  published  a  “History 
of  Napoleon,  his  Family,  and  his  Epoch,”  (6  vols.,  1853 
et  seq.)  Died  in  1888. 

Begin,  (Louis  Jacques,)  a  French  surgeon  and  writer, 
born  at  Liege  in  1793 ;  died  in  1859. 

Begnis,  de,  d&  b&n'y&ss,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  vocal¬ 
ist,  born  at  Lugo  in  1793.  He  made  his  first  operatic 
appearance  at  Modena  in  1813,  and  afterwards  sang  with 
great  success  in  other  Italian  cities.  In  1816  he  married 
Signora  Ronzi,  a  well-known  singer,  and  the  couple  sub¬ 
sequently  appeared  in  Paris  and  London,  where  they 
were  well  received.  He  died  in  1849. 

Bdgon,  b&'gbN',  (Etienne,)  a  French  lawyer,  born 
about  1658;  died  in  1726. 

Bdgon,  (Michel,)  a  French  magistrate  and  eminent 
patron  of  science,  born  at  Blois  in  1638,  possessed  a 
choice  collection  of  medals  and  objects  in  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Plumier  named  in  his  honour  the  Begonia,  a  genus 
of  South  American  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  and  flowers.  Died  in  1710. 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Begon,  (Scipion  Jerome,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Brest  in  1681,  became  Bishop  of  Toul.  Died  in  1753. 

Begue  de  Presle,  le,  leh  big  deh  pR§l,  (Achille 
Guillaume,)  a  French  physician,  born  near  Orleans 
about  1735.  He  translated  from  the  English  some  of 
the  works  of  Monro  and  Lewis,  and  was  a  contributor 
to  the  “  Bibliotheque  physico-economique.”  He  was  a 
friend  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  last 
days.  Died  in  1807. 

Begue,  Le,  leh  big  or  leh  bSg,  a  celebrated  French 
musician  and  composer,  was  organist  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Merry,  in  Paris.  Died  about  1720. 

Beguelin,  de,  deh  b&g'l&N',  (Nicolas,)  a  Swiss  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Courlary  in  1714,  was  tutor  to  Frederick 
William,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia.  He  subsequently 
became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Died  in  1789. 

Bdguignot,  de,  deh  bi'g^n'yo',  (Franqois  Barth£- 
lemi,)  Comte,  a  French  general,  born  in  1747,  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  1795  and  1799.  Died  in  1808. 

Bdguillet,  bi'ge'yi',  (Edme,)  a  French  agricultural 
writer;  died  in  1786. 

Bdguin,  bi'g&N',  (Jean,)  a  French  chemist,  born  about 
1600,  wrote  “Tyrocinium  Chymicum.” 

Eehadar-  (Bahadar-  or  Bahadur-)  Khan,  be-hi'dar 
or  M-h&'dfir  K5n,  (Ala-ed-Deen-Aboo-Saeed,  or 
Ala-ed-Din-Abfr-Said,  iU'^-ed-deen'  i'boo  si-eed',) 
last  Sultan  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia,  born  in 
Azerbaijan  in  1302.  Died  in  1335. 

See  Price,  “  History  of  Persia.” 

Behadar-  (Bahadar-  or  Bahadur-)  Shah,  second 
Bon  of  Aurung-Zeb,  born  about  1642,  was  also  called  tbu 
Sultan  Moazzem,  (mo-iz'zem.)  His  brother  Moham¬ 
med  having  died,  Behadar  became  Emperor  of  the  Moguls 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1707.  He  died  in  1712. 

See  Elphinstone,  “History  of  India;”  Fraser,  “History  of 
Nadir  Shah,”  etc. 

Behague,  de,  deh  b&'tg',  (Jean  Pierre  Antoine,) 
Comte,  a  French  general,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Martinique  in  1792. 


Behaim,  ba'hlm,  written  also  Behem  or  Boehm, 
(Martin,)  an  eminent  navigator  and  geographer,  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1436,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Regio¬ 
montanus.  About  1480  he  visited  Portugal,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction,  and  in  1484  was  appointed 
geographer  to  the  African  expedition  of  Diogo  Cam,  in 
which  they  explored  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
river  Gambia  to  the  Congo.  After  his  return  to  Lisbon 
he  was  made  a  knight  by  King  John  II.  He  subse¬ 
quently  settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal.  In  1492  he  made 
a  terrestrial  globe,  (still  in  the  possession  of  his  family,) 
which  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  geographical 
science  of  that  time.  He  died  about  1506,  leaving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  maps  and  charts. 

See  “Geschichte  des  Seefahrers  Ritter  Martin  Behaim,”  by  F.  W. 
Ghillany,  1853;  C.  G.  von  Murr,  “  Diplomatische  Geschichte  de* 
beriihmten  Ritters  M.  Behaim,”  1778. 

Beham,  ba'him,  sometimes  written  Bochem,  (Bar* 
tholomaus,)  a  distinguished  German  painter  and  en* 
graver,  born  about  1496,  was  a  pupil  of  Albert  Dtirer. 
Among  his  master-pieces  in  engraving  are  “Triton  and 
the  Nereids,”  and  “Cleopatra.”  Died  in  1540. 

See  Heinecken,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Beham,  (Hans  Sebald,)  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1500,  was  one  of  the  best  pupils 
of  Albert  Diirer.  His  prints  are  of  very  small  size,  and 
include  engravings  on  copper,  etchings,  and  woodcuts. 
Died  about  1550. 

See  Naglek,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Behem.  See  Behaim. 

Behlen,  ba'len,  (Stephan,)  a  German  writer,  born  at 
Fritzlar  in  178/.,  published  treatises  on  forest  science  and 
hunting.  Died  in  1847. 

Behm,  bam,  (Ernst,)  a  German  geographer  and  sta¬ 
tistician,  born  at  Gotha,  January  4,  1830.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  Berlin,  and  Wurzburg,  and  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  Petermann’s  “  Mittheilungen,”  at  Gotha,  and 
was  its  chief  editor  after  1878.  With  Professor  Wagner, 
of  Gottingen,  he  edited  a  celebrated  annual  (statistical 
and  geographical)  volume,  “  Die  Bevolkerung  der  Erde.” 
Died  March  15,  1884. 

Behm,  bam,  (Ernst  Leopold,)  a  German  Protestant 
theological  writer,  born  in  1700;  died  in  1742. 

Behm,  (Johann,)  a  German  Protestant  divine,  born 
at  Konigsberg  in  1578,  published,  in  Latin,  a  “Chro¬ 
nology  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.”  Died  in  1648. 

Behm,  (Johann,)  a  German  Protestant  writer  on 
theology,  born  in  1687;  died  at  Konigsberg  in  1753. 

Behm,  (Michael,)  a  Protestant  theologian  and  writer, 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  1612  ;  died  in  1650. 

Behmen.  See  Bohme,  (Jakob.) 

Behmer,  ba'mer,  (Friedrich  Ehrenreich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  jurist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1721 ;  died  in  1776. 

Behn,  b£n,  (Mrs.  Aphra,)  an  English  authoress,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Johnson,  born  about  1640.  She  wrote, 
besides  plays,  a  number  of  poems,  tales,  etc.,  remarkable 
for  their  licentiousness.  She  is  alluded  to  by  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Astrea,  which  was  her  pseudonym.  Her 
novel  entitled  “Oroonoko  the  American  Prince”  was 
very  popular.  About  1666  she  was  employed  by  Charles 
II.  as  a  secret  agent  at  Antwerp,  and  captivated  several 
lovers,  from  one  of  whom  she  extorted  information  of 
an  intended  expedition  to  burn  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Behourt,  beh-ooR',  (Jean,)  a  French  grammarian 
and  dramatist,  bcrn  in  Normandy,  lived  about  1600. 

Behr,  baR,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  German  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1739,  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Died  in  1831. 

Behr,  (Christoph,)  a  German  scholar,  wrote  several 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1704. 

Behr,  (George  Henri,)  a  physician,  born  in  Stras- 
burg  in  1708,  was  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  Died  in  1761. 

Behr,  (Johann  Heinrich  August,)  a  German  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Freiberg  in  1793,  became  in  1849  minister 
of  finance  for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Died  in  1871. 

Behr,  (Wilhelm  Joseph,)  a  German  publicist,  born 
at  Sultzheim  in  1775.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Wurzburg  in  1799,  and  was  subsequently  twice  elected 
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to  the  Bavarian  Diet,  in  which  he  supported  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  was  punished  by  a  long  imprisonment.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  System  of  Public 
Law,”  (3  vols.,  1810.)  Died  in  1851. 

Behrens,  ba'r^ns,  (Conrad  Barthold,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1660.  He  wrote  medi¬ 
cal,  scientific,  and  historical  treatises.  Died  in  1736. 

Behrens,  (Georg  Henning,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Goslar  in  1662.  He  wrote  “  Hercynia  Curiosa,” 
a  work  on  the  Hartz  Forest,  (1703.)  Died  in  1712. 

Behrens,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  traveller, 
published  in  1739  “Visits  to  Southern  Countries.” 

Behrens,  (Michael,)  a  German  theologian,  born  at 
Buxtehude,  in  Hanover,  in  1657;  died  in  1728. 

Behrens,  (Rodolf  Augustin,)  a  German  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Brunswick ;  died  in  1747. 

Behring,  ba'ring,  (Vitus,)  a  Danish  historian  and 
Latin  poet,  born  in  Jutland  in  1617,  became  historio¬ 
grapher  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1675. 

See  Baillet,  “  Jugements  des  Savants.” 

Behr'ing,  Beer'ing,  or  Be'ring,  [Dan.  pron.  ba'ring,] 
(Vitus,)  a  celebrated  Danish  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  born  in  Jutland  in  1680. 
Having  entered  the  Russian  navy  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Swedes,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1725  commander  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka.  After  an  absence  of  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  he  explored  tne  coast  of  Kamt¬ 
chatka  as  fai  as  67°  18'  N.  lat.  and  ascertained  that 
Asia  was  not  joined  to  America,  he  returned  to  Russia. 
Appointed  captain-commander  in  1732,  he  set  out  on  a 
second  voyage  in  1741,  and  discovered  a  part  of  the  North 
American  coast,  supposed  to  have  been  New  Norfolk. 
Both  he  and  his  crew  being  disabled  by  sickness,  they 
attempted  to  return  to  Kamtchatka,  but  were  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Avatcha,  since  called  Behring’s  Island, 
where  Behring  died  December  19,  1741. 

See  “Nouvelles  D^couvertes  faites  des  Russes  entre  l’Asie  et 
I’Am&ique,”  Paris,  1781. 

Beidlwee  or  Beid&wi,  (Al,)  3.1  ba'dt'wee*,  written 
also  Beidhawi  and  Beidhavi,  (Abdal'lah-Ben- 
O'mar,)  a  learned  Mussulman  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
born  at  Beda  or  Beida,  in  Farsistan,  was  the  author  of 
a  “Universal  Chronology,”  (in  Persian,)  and  a  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Koran,”  (in  Arabic.)  The  latter  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Mohammedans. 

Beier,  bi'er,  (Adrian,)  a  German  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  at  Jena  in  1634,  was  professor  of  law  in  his 
native  city.  Died  in  1712. 

Beier,  (August.)  See  Beyer. 

Beier,  (Hartmann,)  a  Protestant  theologian,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1516,  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Luther.  Died  in  1577. 

Beil,  bll,  (Johann  David,)  a  German  actor  and  dra¬ 
matist,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1734;  died  in  1794. 

Beimiram,  bl'me-rlm',  (Isaac,)  a  Jewish  physician 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  contemporary  of  Avicenna. 
He  wrote  several  works. 

Bein,  bln,  (Johann,)  a  designer  and  engraver,  bom 
at  Coxweiller  (Bas-Rhin)  in  1789 ;  died  in  1857. 

Beinaschi  See  Benaschi. 

Beinga-della,  ban'gl  del'll,  the  last  king  of  Pegu, 
who,  after  having  conquered  Ava  in  1752,  was  made  pris¬ 
oner  in  1757  by  the  Burmans,  and  put  to  death  in  1775. 

Beinl  von  Bienenburg,  bln’l  fon  bee'nen-booRG, 
(Anton,)  a  German  physician,  and  professor  of  pathology 
at  Vienna,  born  in  1749.  Pie  was  physiciar  in-chief  of 
the  Imperial  armies.  Died  in  1820. 

Beinville,  blN'v61',  (Charles  Barth£lemi,)  a  French 
publicist  and  partisan  of  Richelieu,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“  French  Truths  opposed  to  Spanish  Calumnies.”  Died 
in  1641. 

See  Lelong,  “  Biblioth&que  historique  de  la  France.” 

Beireis,  bi'rls,  (Gottfried  Christoph,)  a  German 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Miihlhausen  in  1730.  He 
wrote  on  medicine  and  natural  history.  Died  in  1809. 

See  J.  P.  Gablkr,  “  Narratio  de  Vita  G.  C.  Beireisii,”  1812. 

Beisch,  bish,  written  also  Beich,  (Joachim  Franz,)  a 
German  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Suabia 
in  1665.  Died  in  1748. 


Beisler,  bls'ler,  (Hermann,)  a  Bavarian  statesman, 
born  at  Bensheim  in  1790,  filled  several  important  offices 
under  the  government,  and  was  appointed  in  1848  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior.  Died  in  1859. 

Beissel,  bis'sel,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  German-Ameri- 
can  mystic,  born  at  Eberbach,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  169a 
Having  become  a  Dunker,  he  was  driven  from  Germany. 
In  1720  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  founded  a  new  sect  of 
Seventh-Day  Baptists,  and  established  a  semi-monastic 
community  at  Ephrata,  where  he  died  in  1768.  He  pub¬ 
lished  hymns  in  Latin  and  German,  as  well  as  various 
oracles.  The  name  is  also  spelled  Peyssel. 

Beissier,  bl'se-l',  (Jacques,)  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
in  1623,  in  Dauphlny,  attended  Louis  XIV.  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns.  Died  in  1712. 

Beisson,  bl'siN',  (Franqois  Joseph  Etienne,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  at  Aix  in  1759 ;  died  in  1820. 

Beitar.  See  Aben-Beitar. 

Beith,  beth,  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine, 
was  born  at  Campbelltown,  January  13,  1799,  and  in  1821 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  National  Kirk.  In 
1843  he  took  a  decided  part  in  those  acts  which  led  to 
the  separation  of  the  Free  Church.  Among  his  works 
are  “Sorrowing  yet  Rejoicing,”  (1839,)  “The  Two  Wit¬ 
nesses,”  (1846,)  “Christ  our  Life,”  (2  vols.,  1856-57,) 
“  Scottish  Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  (i860,)  “  The  Woman 
of  Samaria,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  May  11,  1891. 

Beja,  ba'zhl,  (Luis,)  a  Portuguese  theologian  and 
writer,  born  at  Perestrello,  lived  about  1600-50. 

Beja,  de,  dl  ba'zhl,  (Frey  Antonio,)  a  Portuguese 
priest,  born  in  1493,  wrote  a  treatise  against  astrology. 

Bejart,  bl'zhtR  ,  (Jacques,)  a  French  comedian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1622,  was  a  friend  of  Moliere,  and  acted  some 
of  the  characters  in  his  plays.  Died  in  1659. 

Bejot,  b(?h-zho',  (Franqois,)  a  French  littirateur,  born 
atMontdidierin  1718,  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  and 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1 787. 

Bek.  See  Beek,  (David.) 

Beke,  (Charles  Tilstone,)  an  English  traveller  and 
writer  of  high  reputation,  born  in  1800,  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Major  Harris  to  Abyssinia  about  1845.  He 
wrote  “  Origines  Biblicae,  or  Researches  in  Primeval  His¬ 
tory,”  (1834,)  which  was  severely  criticised  in  Germany 
by  Paulus  and  others  ;  “  Essay  on  the  Nile  and  its  Tribu¬ 
taries,”  (1847 ;)  “On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,”  (1848;)  and  “On  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Languages  of  Abyssinia,”  (1849.) 
Died  at  Bromley,  July  31,  1874. 

Beketof,  b£k'£-tof',  or  Bek'e-toff',  (Nikita,)  a 
Russian  administrator,  born  in  1729,  was  governor  of 
Astrachan,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  public.  Died  in  1 794. 

Bekiesz,  ba'ke-Sss,  (Gaspar,)  a  Hungarian  general  in 
the  service  of  Poland,  born  about  1530;  died  in  1579. 

Bekk,  b£k,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  German  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  at  Tryberg,  in  Baden,  in  1797,  became 
minister  of  the  interior  m  1846,  which  position  he  resigned 
after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Died  March  22,  1855. 

Bekker  or  Becker,  b£k'ker,  (Balthasar,)  a  Dutch 
theologian,  born  in  Friesland  in  1634,  was  the  author  of 
“  Researches  on  Comets,”  and  “  The  World  Bewitched,” 
(“Betoverde  Weereld,”  1691.)  For  the  latter,  in  which 
he  condemned  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  time 
respecting  sorcery,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  synod,  of  his 
office  as  preacher.  Died  in  1698. 

See  J.  M.  Schwager,  “  Geschichte  der  Intoleranz,  oder  Leben  und 
Schicksale  des  Dr.  B.  Bekker,”  1780;  “B.  Bekker  in  Franeker,” 
Groningen,  1848. 

Bekker,  (Elizabeth,)  a  celebrated  Dutch  novelist 
and  poetess,  born  at  Flushing  in  1738.  She  was  married 
to  Adrian  W olff,  a  Protestant  preacher,  and  after  his  death, 
in  1777,  resided  with  her  friend  Agatha  Deken,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  whom  she  wrote  her  most  admired  romances, 
among  which  are  the  “  History  of  William  Leevend,” 
and  “  History  of  Sara  Burgerhart.”  Died  in  1804. 

Bekker,  b£k'ker,  (Immanuel,)  an  eminent  German 
philologist  and  critic,  born  at  Berlin  in  1785.  He  studied 
at  Halle  under  Wolf,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
philology  and  Greek  at  Berlin  about  1807.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  sent  by  that 
Dody,  in  1817,  to  Italy,  in  order  to  assist  in  deciphering 
the  “Institutes  of  Gaius,”  discovered  by  Niebuhr.  In 
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1814  he  had  published  his  “  Anecdota  Grseca,”  (3  vols.) 
He  produced  good  editions  of  the  following  authors  : 
Plato,  (10  vols.,  1814-21,)  “The  Attic  Orators,”  (7  vols., 
1823,)  Aristotle,  (7  vols., 1831,)  Thucydides,  (3  vols.,  1821,) 
Aristophanes,  (3  vols.,  1825,)  “  Scholia  for  the  Iliad,”  (3 
vols.,  1827,)  and  Photius,  (2  vols.,  1824.)  Died  in  1871. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bektash,  Bektasch,  or  Bektach.  See  Beygtash. 

Bel.  See  Belus  and  Baal. 

Bel,  b£l,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  litterateur,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1693,  wrote  “Critical  Letters  on  the  Ma¬ 
rianne  of  Voltaire,”  (1726,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1738. 

Bel,  [Lat.  Be'lius,]  (Matthias,)  a  Hungarian  theolo¬ 
gian,  historiographer  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  bon> 
at  Orsova  in  1684.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works, 
in  Latin,  on  Hungarian  history.  Died  in  1749. 

Bel,  le,  leh  bSl,  (Jean,)  a  Belgian,  born  about  1305, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  own  times,  which  was  recently 
discovered,  and  published  in  1850.  Died  about  1390. 

Be'la  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1059.’  Died  in  1063. 

Bela  II.,  the  Blind,  succeeded  Stephen  in  1131. 

Bela  IIL  became  King  of  Hungary  in  1 1 74.  Hungary 
was  first  divided  into  counties  in  his  reign.  Died  in  1 196. 

Bela  IV.,  son  of  Andrew  II.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1235.  During  his  reign  the  Moguls  under  Batoo-  (Batu-) 
Khan  ravaged  Hungary  with  fire  and  sword.  Died  in  1270. 

Bela,  de,  d&  ba'lli,  Caballero,  a  Basque  historian, 
born  about  1715,  wrote  a  valuable  “History  of  the 
Basques,”  of  which  only  an  extract  has  been  published. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bel&dori  or  Bel&dzori,  (Ahmed,)  or,  more  fully, 
Aboo-l-Hassan  -Ahmed  -lb  11  -Y  ahy  a-al-Bel&doii, 
(or  -Balfidori,)  jFbodl  hls'san  &H'med  Ib’n  yih'hyi  ill 
ba-l&'do-ree,  an  Arabian  historian  and  poet,  lived  at 
Bagdad  in  the  ninth  century.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  translated  works  from 
the  Pehlevi  into  Arabic.  He  died  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  in  892  a.d. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Belair,  beh-UR',  (Alexandre  Pierre  Julienne,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1747,  served  in  the  army 
of  the  North  in  1793,  and  rose  to  be  commander  of  the 
National  Guards.  He  wrote  several  works  on  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Died  in  1819. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “  Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Frangais.” 

Belair,  (Charles,)  bom  in  Saint  Domingo,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  general  of  brigade  against  the 
French  in  1802  ;  but,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
condemned  by  a  military  Commission  and  shot. 

See  P.  Lacroix,  “  M^moires  sur  les  Revolutions  de  Saint-Do- 
rningue.” 

Belanger,  beh-lflN'zhi',  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1744;  died  in  1818. 

Belasco,  (David,)  an  American  dramatic  author, 
bom  at  San  Francisco;  author  of  “The  Wife,” 
“The  Charity  Ball,”  “  Lord  Chumley,”  “The  Girl  I 
left  Behind  Me,”  “  Hearts  of  Oak,”  and  other  plays. 
Belbeuf,  de,  deh  bSl'buf7,  (Antoine  Louis  Pierre 
oseph  Godard — go'dtR',)  Marquis,  a  French  jurist, 
orn  at  Rouen  in  1791,  became  senator  in  1852.  Died  1872. 

Bel'camp,  van,  (John,)  a  Dutch  painter,  who  worked 
in  London.  Died  in  1653. 

Belcari,  de,  d&  bSl-k&'ree,  (Maffeo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  in  Florence;  died  in  1454. 

Bel'cher,  written  also  Belchier,  (Dabridgecourt,) 
an  English  antiquary  and  dramatic  writer.  Died  in  1621. 

Belcher,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  naval  officer  and 
explorer,  born  in  1799.  He  sailed  with  Captain  Beechey 
to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1825,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
ship  Sulphur,  made  a  voyage  round  the  world.  He 
joined  the  expedition  to  China  in  1841,  and  was  knighted 
in  1843.  *852  he  commanded  the  expedition  in  search 

of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  published  a  “Narrative  of 
the  Voyage  round  the  World  on  the  Sulphur,”  (1836,) 
and  several  other  works.  Died  March  18,  1877. 

Belcher,  (Jonathan,)  one  of  the  royal  governors  in 


America,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1681, 
became  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  from  1730  to  1741,  when  his  enemies  pro¬ 
cured  his  removal.  Repairing  at  once  to  England,  he 
vindicated  his  conduct  before  the  king,  was  restored  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  appointed  Governor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  about  1747.  Died  in  1757. 

Belcher,  (Jonathan,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1 71 1.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1760,  and  chief 
justice  in  1761.  Died  in  17 76. 

Belchier,  bel'cher  or  bel'chl-er,  (John,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeon,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  bom  in 
Surrey  in  1706,  became  governor  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 
Died  m  1785. 

See  Watt,  “  Bibliotheca  Britannica.” 

Belderbusch,  bSl'der-boosh',  (Karl  Leopold, 1) 
Count,  born  in  1749,  became  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1810.  Died  in  1826. 

Beldori,  b£l-do'ree,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Rome  about  1615  ;  died  in  1696. 

Belelli,  bi-lel'lee,  (Fulgencio,)  an  Italian  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  born  at  Buccino,  in  Naples,  about  1682  ;  died  in  1742. 

Belenvei,  de,  d$h  bel'dii-vi',  or  Beauvois,  bd'vV, 
(Aimery,)  a  French  troubadour.  Died  in  1264. 

Bel'e-sis  or  Bel'e-sys,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  joined 
Arbaces  in  overthrowing  the  old  Assyrian  Empire.  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Babylon,  about  826  B.C. 

Belestat,  de,  deh  beh-lSs'tl',  (Gardouch,  gtR' 
doosh',)  Marquis,  a  French  writer,  born  at  Toulouse 
in  1725  ;  died  in  1807. 

Belestat,  de,  (Pierre  Langlois,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  who  lived  about  1570,  wrote  on  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Beleze,  beh-l^z',  (Guillaume  Louis  Gustave,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1803,  wrote  a 
“  Universal  Dictionary  of  Practical  Life.”  Died  in  1878. 

Bel'four,  (Hugo  James,)  an  English  dramatist  and 
poet,  born  about  1802,  published,  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Saint  John  Dorset,  two  dramas,  entitled  “Mon¬ 
tezuma,”  and  “The  Vampyre.”  Died  in  1827. 

Bel'frage,  (Henry,)  minister  at  Falkirk,  in  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1774.  He  published  “Discourses  for  the 
Young,”  (1817,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1835. 

See  McKerrow,  “  Life  of  Henry  Belfrage,”  1837. 

Belfredotti,  de,  d&  b§l-fR&-dot'tee,  (Bocchino,)  sove¬ 
reign  of  Volterra,  in  Italy,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(1361)  for  attempting  to  sell  his  country  to  the  Pisans. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Belgiojoso,  bgl-jo-yo'so,  (Cristina  Trivulzio,) 
Princess  of,  an  Italian  lady,  distinguished  for  her  tal¬ 
ents  and  her  patriotism,  born  at  Milan  in  1808.  About 
1830  she  removed  to  Paris,  where  she  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Augustin  Thierry,  Mignet,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1848  she  warmly  ad¬ 
vocated  the  Italian  revolution,  and  raised  a  battalion  of 
volunteers  at  her  own  expense.  After  the  defeat  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  her  property  was  confiscated,  and  she  returned  to 
Paris,  and  contributed  to  the  “  National.”  Died  in  1871. 

Bel'gl-us  or  Bol'gl-us,  a  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  279  B.c.  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Macedonians, 
in  which  their  king,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  was  killed. 

Belgrado,  b§l-gR£'do,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Udine  in  1704,  wrote  (in  Latin)  on  mechanics 
and  natural  philosophy.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Mazzuchelu,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Belgrand,  bgl'gRftN',  (Claude  Henri,)  a  French 
general,  born  in  1748,  commanded  at  the  long  siege  of 
Malta  in  1800.  Died  in  1839. 

Bel-gra'v!-us  or  Bel-lo-gra'vus,  (Richard,)  an 
English  Carmelite  monk  under  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Belhomme,  bSl'om'  or  bYlom',  (Dom  Humbert,)  a 
French  Benedictine  friar  and  eloquent  preacher,  born  at 
Bar-le-Duc  in  1653  ;  died  in  1727. 

Belhomme,  (Jacques  Etienne,)  a  French  physician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1800,  wrote  on  insanity.  Died  in  1880. 

Beli.  See  Bali. 

Belidor,  de,  d&  bi-le-DdR',  (Bernard  Forest,)  a 
distinguished  engineer  and  military  writer,  born  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  in  1693,  became  professor  in  the  School  of  Artillery 
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at  La  F6re,  in  France.  He  served  in  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  of  1742,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “Hydraulic  Architecture,”  (1737,)  “New  Course  of 
Mathematics  for  the  Use  of  Artillery,”  (1757,)  and  a 
work  on  engineering.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Qu&rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Beli&re,  dela,  deh  15  beh-le-aiR',  (Claude,)  a  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Charolles,  and  published,  in  1664, 
“  Physionomie  raisonnee.” 

Beligatti,  bi-le-glt'tee,  (Cassio,)  an  Italian  Capuchin 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Macerata  in  1708,  resided  as  a 
missionary  in  Thibet.  He  published  an  alphabet  of  the 
language  of  Thibet,  and  a  Hindostanee  grammar.  Died 
in  1791. 

Belin  de  Ballu,  b$h-liN'  deh  btdu',  (Jacques  Nico 
las,)  a  French  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1753,  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Kharkov,  in  the 
Ukraine.  He  translated  into  French  the  “  Hecuba”  of 
Euripides  and  the  complete  works  of  Lucian,  with  critical 
and  historical  remarks.  He  also  wrote  a  “Critical  His¬ 
tory  of  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,” 
(1803.)  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1815. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Beling,  ba'ling,  (Oswald,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Sleswick  in  1625;  died  at  Cassel  in  1646. 

Bel'ing,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  Catholic,  born  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  in  1613.  He  first  fought  for  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
royalist  army.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  defence  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  other  works.  He  added  a  sixth  book  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  “Arcadia.”  Died  in  1677. 

B^lisaire  or  Belisar.  See  Belisarius. 

Bel-i-sa'rl-us,  [Fr.  B£lisaire,  bl'le'zlR' ;  Ger.  Beli¬ 
sar,  ba'le-zlR',]  a  Byzantine  general, whose  talents  were  of 
the  highest  order,  was  born  at  Germania,  in  Illyria,  about 
505  a.d.  He  served  in  the  guard  of  Justinian  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  (527,)  and  soon  after  that  event 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  East. 
He  defeated  the  Persians  at  Dara,  in  530,  and  quelled  a 
dangerous  sedition  at  Constantinople  in  532  a.d.  In  533 
and  534  he  gained  decisive  victories  over  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  captured  their  king,  Gelimer,  and  destroyed  his 
kingdom.  For  this  service  he  was  honoured  with  a  tri¬ 
umph,  and  chosen  sole  consul,  in  535.  Between  535  and 
540  he  was  employed  against  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Italy.  He  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  and  had  nearly  reduced  Italy,  when  he  was  re¬ 
called  in  540  a.d.  He  opposed  with  success  on  the 
eastern  frontier  a  Persian  army  under  Cosroes  (or  Khos- 
roo)  in  542,  and  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  was  de¬ 
graded  by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora.  He 
was  fined  and  threatened  with  death,  but  was  pardoned 
on  condition  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  his  unfaithful 
and  abandoned  wife  Antonina,  who  was  a  favourite  of 
Theodora.  In  544  he  renewed  the  war  against  the  Gothic 
king  Totila  in  Italy,  with  a  small  army,  which  proved  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  expulsion  of  the  more  numerous 
enemy.  He  returned  to  the  capital  in  548,  and  passed 
about  ten  years  in  inaction.  His  last  service  was  the 
repulse  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  invaded  the  empire  in 
559  a.d.,  after  which  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  or  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  deprived  him  of  command.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  rival  Narses. 

In  563  he  was  falsely  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  for  which  his  fortune  was  seques¬ 
tered.  According  to  Gibbon,  his  innocence  was  recog¬ 
nized  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  565  a.d.  There 
appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  once  current  tra¬ 
dition  or  fiction  that  he  was  deprived  of  sight  and  re¬ 
duced  to  support  himself  by  begging.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  Christian  in  outward  conformity  at  least. 
As  a  general,  he  was  distinguished  for  presence  of  mind 
and  rapidity  of  movement.  He  was  loyal  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  humane  to  the  vanquished,  and  patient  towards 
rivals  who  falsely  accused  him, 

Belknap,  (George  Eugene,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1832.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  in 
1852,  served  at  the  capture  of  the  Barrier  Forts  in 


China,  and  through  the  civil  war,  and  became  captain 
in  1875,  commodore  in  1885,  and  rear-admiral  in 
1889.  He  made  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  North 
Pacific  in  1873,  with  a  view  to  a  submarine  cable. 
Retired  in  1894.  Died  April  7,  1903. 

Belknap,  bfil'nap,  (Jeremy,)  an  American  historian 
and  clergyman,  born  in  Boston  in  1744.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  1767,  and  in  1787  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
preached  about  ten  years.  He  published  a  “  History  of 
New  Hampshire,”  (3  vols.,  1784-92,)  “American  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  (2  vols.,  1794-98,)  and  “The  Foresters,”  an 
apologue.  Died  in  1798. 

See  a  “Life  of  J.  Belknap,”  1847. 

Belknap,  (William  G.,)  an  American  officer,  born 
at  Newburg,  New  York,  in  1794,  served  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Erie  in  August,  1814,  became  a  captain  in  1822, 
and  a  major  in  1842.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Buena 
Vista  in  1847.  Died  Nov.  10,  1851. 

Bell,  (Alexander  Graham,)  Ph.D.,  an  inventor,  a 
son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
March  3,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Wurzburg.  He  removed  to  Canada,  and 
thence  to  the  United  States.  lie  attained  distinction 
as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  as  the  introducer  of  his 
father’s  “  visible  speech”  system.  His  own  inventions  of 
the  speaking  telephone  and  the  photophone  have  brought 
him  fame,  wealth,  and  honours.  He  has  published 
many  papers  on  electrical  subjects,  and  on  the  teaching 
of  speech  to  deaf-mutes. 

Bell,  (Alexander  Melville,)  a  distinguished  deaf- 
mute  instructor,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  1, 
1819.  He  was  a  lecturer  on  elocution  in  Edinburgh 
University,  in  New  College,  and  in  University  College, 
London.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Canada,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  elocution  in  Queen’s  College  at  Kingston. 
He  invented  the  system  called  “  visible  speech,”  by  which 
deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  speak  and  hearing  pupils  are 
instructed  in  orthoepy.  His  principal  works  are  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Speech  and  Elocution,”  (1849,)  “  Popular  Sten¬ 
ography,”  and  other  works  on  short-hand,  “Visible 
Speech  and  Universal  Alphabetics,”  “Line-Writing  on 
the  Basis  of  Visible  Speech,”  “  Faults  of  Speech.”  “  The 
Standard  Elocutionist,”  etc.  Died  August  7,  1905. 

Bell,  (Andrew,)  the  founder  of  the  monitorial  system 
of  instruction,  also  called  the  Madras  system,  was  born  at 
Saint  Andrew’s,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1752.  He  was  appoint?  j 
in  1789  chaplain  of  Fort  Saint  George,  at  Madras,  whe.  ? 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
orphans  of  the  military  asylum.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  published  an  account  of  the  new  method,  and 
soon  after  a  school  was  established  upon  this  plan  by 
Joseph  Lancaster.  The  success  of  these  experiments 
caused  the  system  to  be  generally  adopted  in  England 
and  other  countries.  Dr.  Bell  died  in  1832,  leaving  large 
sums  for  the  endowment  of  schools  on  the  Madras  sys¬ 
tem.  (See  Lancaster,  Joseph.) 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1811 ;  Chambers,  "Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (Beaupr£,)  an  English  antiquary,  who  be¬ 
queathed  a  valuable  collection  of  medals  and  manu¬ 
scripts  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Died  in  1745- 

Bell,  (Benjamin,)  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished  Scottish  sur¬ 
geon,  born  at  Edinburgh,  studied  under  Professor  Monro. 
He  published  a  “System  of  Surgery,”  (6  vols.,  1782,) 
and  other  works  of  high  reputation,  which  were  translated 
into  French  and  German.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  eminent  physiologist  and  anato¬ 
mist,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1774,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bell.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  brother  John,  noticed 
below.  About  1804  he  became  a  resident  of  London, 
where  he  practised  and  lectured  on  surgery.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1806  an  “  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression 
in  Painting,”  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  1807  his 
valuable  “System  of  Operative  Surgery.”  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  1836.  He  was  highly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  an  operator.  In  1821  he 
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announced  an  important  discovery  in  a  paper  on  the 
“Nervous  System,”  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  He 
discovered  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  distinct  from 
the  nerves  of  motion ;  that  the  former,  arising  from  the 
posterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  convey  sensation 
from  the  body  to  the  brain ;  and  that  the  nerves  con¬ 
nected  with  the  anterior  column  convey  the  mandates  of 
the  will  to  the  members,  and  are  essential  to  voluntary 
motion.  This  has  been  pronounced  the  most  important 
discovery  in  physiology  since  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  Harvey.  In  1824  he  published  “An  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body,”  and  was  appointed  to  the  senior  chair 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
eons.  He  was  knighted  on  the  accession  of  William 
V.,  (1830,)  and  accepted  a  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  University  in  1836.  He  died  in  Worcestershire, 
on  a  journey  to  London,  in  April,  1842. 

Among  his  works  are  “Illustrations  of  the  Great 
Operations  of  Surgery :  Trepan,  Hernia,  Amputation, 
Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy,”  (1821,)  “The  Hand,  its 
Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  Design,”  j 
(one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  1833,)  and  an  im- ! 
proved  edition  of  his  “Anatomy  of  Expression,”  with 
illustrations  drawn  by  himself,  (1844.) 

See  A.  Shaw,  “  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
in  the  Nervous  System,”  1S37;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1843, 
vrl.  Lxxii. ;  Am^dhe  Pichot,  “Sur  C.  Bell,”  Paris,  1846;  Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement.) 

Bell,  (Currer.)  See  Bront6. 

Bell,  (George  Joseph,)  an  eminent  Scottish  jurist, 
born  near  Edinburgh  in  1770.  He  published  “Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,”  (1810,)  which  soon 
passed  through  six  editions.  Its  rare  merit  procured 
for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
He  also  wrote  “  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  and 
other  standard  treatises  on  law.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Scottish  law  at  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1843. 

Bell,  (Henry,)  a  Scottish  engineer  and  mechanician, 
born  in  Linlithgowshire  in  1767.  He  constructed  in 
1811  a  steamboat,  which  he  launched  on  the  Clyde  in 
1.8 1 2,  four  years  after  Fulton’s  first  experiment  on  the 
Hudson,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant. 
He  died  in  1830,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  near  Bowling. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (Henry  Glassford,)  a  Scotch  lawyer,  born  at 
Glasgow  in  1805,  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,” 
and  two  volumes  of  poems.  Died  in  1874. 

Bell,  (Henry  H.,)  an  American  rear-admiral,  born  in 
North  Carolina,  entered  the  navy  in  1823.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  fleet-captain  to  Farragut  in  April,  1862.  He 
commanded  a  division  of  the  fleet  in  the  great  battle 
with  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  April  18-25  of  that 
year.  On  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  he  took  down, 
in  the  midst  of  an  angry  mob,  the  flag  of  the  disunion- 
ists  from  the  custom-house.  During  the  absence  of 
Farragut  in  1863,  he  commanded  the  Western  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  He  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
in  January,  1868. 

Bell,  (James,)  born  at  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  in  1769, 
published  a  “  System  of  Popular  and  Scientific  Geogra¬ 
phy,”  (6  vols.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (James,)  chemist,  was  born  in  the  county 
Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1825,  and  studied  in  University 
College,  London,  where  he  became  distinguished  in 
chemistry.  He  is  best  known  for  his  valuable  re¬ 
searches  into  foods,  and  published  an  important  work 
entitled  “The  Chemistry  of  Foods.”  He  also  made 
interesting  studies  in  the  grape  and  malt  ferments 
and  the  chemistry  of  tobacco. 

Bell,  (John,)  sometimes  called  Bell  of  Antermony, 
Irom  his  residence,  a  Scottish  traveller,  born  in  1691.  In 
1714  he  visited  Saint  Petersburg,  and  in  1715  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Peter  the  Great  surgeon  and  physician  to  the 
expedition  then  preparing  for  Persia.  He  subsequently 
travelled  in  Siberia,  China,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
1737  was  sent  by  the  Russian  government  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople.  He  died  in  Scotland  in  1780.  His 


works  had  been  published  in  1763,  under  the  title  of 
“  Travels  from  Saint  Petersburg  to  various  Parts  of 
Asia :”  they  are  highly  interesting,  particularly  the  por¬ 
tion  relating  to  China. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’* 

Bell,  (John,)  an  English  artillery  officer,  born  in  1747, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  “gun  proof”  and  several  other 
military  machines,  for  which  he  obtained  a  silver  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Died  in  1798. 

Bell,  (John,)  a  distinguished  British  surgeon,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1763,  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  He  began  to  lecture  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Edinburgh  about  1790,  in  a  theatre  built  for  himself, 
and  practised  surgery  with  great  success.  In  1 793  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  “  System  of  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,”  (4  vols.,  1793-1804.)  He  was  an 
eloquent  lecturer,  a  powerful  writer  in  controversy,  and 
one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  of  his  time.  Ilis  other 
principal  works  are  “Discourses  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Wounds,”  (2  vols.,  1793-95,)  “Principles  of 
Surgery,”  (3  vols.,  1801,)  and  “Observations  on  Italy,” 
(1825.)  Having  visited  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
he  died  at  Rome  in  April,  1820.  “  His  picturesque  de¬ 

scriptions  of  the  country  are  fresh  and  delightful  land¬ 
scapes,  while  his  remarks  on  the  pictorial  and  sculptured 
;  treasures  of  Italy  are  replete  with  feeling  and  judgment.” 
(“  London  Literary  Gazette.”) 

Bell,  (John,)  an  American  statesman,  b  rn  near 
Nashville  in  1797,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  *0  the 
bar  in  1816.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  "  rret. ,  in 
1827,  and  was  re-elected  six  times  between  that  e<u  and 
1841.  He  opposed  Calhoun’s  project  of  nullification, 
and  supported  General  Jackson  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1832,  but  protested  against  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
acquired  distinction  as  a  debater,  and  was  a  constant  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  of  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbours.  About  1833  he  separated  from  the 
Democratic  party  and  joined  the  Whigs,  who  elected 
him  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1834, 
when  James  K.  Polk  was  his  competitor.  In  1836  he 
advocated  the  election  of  Hugh  L.  White  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  was  returned  to  Congress  by  the  voters  of 
the  district  which  contains  Nashville  and  the  Hermitage, 
(General  Jackson’s  residence.)  He  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  by  President  Harrison  in  1841,  but  he  re¬ 
signed  in  September  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of 
Tyler’s  defection  from  the  Whig  party.  Having  passed 
about  six  years  in  retirement,  he  was  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Tennessee  in  1847.  He  favoured 
the  compromise  measures  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1850,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854. 
In  1853  he  was  re-elected  a  Senator  for  six  years.  In 
i860  a  National  Convention  of  a  party  styling  itself  the 
Constitutional  Union  Party  nominated  Mr.  Bell  for  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Edward  Everett  for  Vice-President,  with  a 
brief  “platform,”  which  insisted  only  on, “The  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws.” 
He  received  thirty-nine  electoral  votes,  cast  by  the  States 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Died  in  1869. 

Bell,  (John,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  in  Norfolk  in 
181 1.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  The  Eagle -Slayer,” 
(1837,)  “Una  and  the  Lion,”  “Dorothea,”  (1841,)  and 
“The  Babes  in  the  Wood.”  He  also  produced  statues 
of  the  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  “Andromeda,”  and  other 
scriptural  and  classical  subjects.  Died  in  1895. 

Bell,  (Robert,)  a  distinguished  journalist  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer,  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  1800. 
Having  removed  to  London,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,”  “The  Atlas,”  and  Lard- 
ner’s  “Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.”  In  conjunction  with  Bul- 
wer  and  Lardner,  he  founded,  in  1840,  “The  Monthly 
Chronicle.”  He  also  published  a  “History  of  Russia,” 
(3  vols.,  1836—38,)  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,”  (2  vols., 
1839,)  “Outlines  of  China,”  (1845,)  a  “Life  of  George 
Canning,”  (1846,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  April,  1867. 

Bell,  (Robert,)  a  Canadian  surveyor,  was  born  in 
Toronto  township,  June  3,  1841,  and  in  1883  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of  the  zoological  survey  of 

(Jj^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Canada.  He  has  surveyed  and  explored  that  country 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  western  plains  and  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Baffin’s  Bay.  He  was  the  scientist  on 
the  Hudson  Bay  expeditions  of  the  Neptune  in  1884 
and  the  Alert  in  1885. 

Bell,  (Samuel,)  an  American  Senator  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1770.  He  was 
Governor  of  his  native  State  for  five  years,  (1819-23,) 
and  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  1823  to 
1835.  Died  in  1850. 

Bell,  (Thomas,)  a  distinguished  English  naturalist, 
born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1792.  He  became,  in  1825,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “Zoological  Journal,”  and  was 
subsequently  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
president  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  (1853.)  He  published 
a  “Monograph  of  the  Testudinata,”  (1833,)  a  “History 
of  British  Quadrupeds,”  (1836,)  and  a  “History  of  the 
British  Stalk-Eyed  Crustacea,”  (1853.)  Died  in  1880. 

Bell,  (William,)  an  English  painter,  born  at  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne.  He  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  1771,  for  his  picture  of  “Venus  re¬ 
questing  Vulcan  to  forge  the  Arms  for  /Eneas.”  Died 
about  1800. 

Bella,  bel'li,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  pastoral  poet, 
born  in  Piedmont,  lived  about  1630-60. 

Bella,  della,  del'll,  bel'li,  (Giano,)  an  Italian  demo¬ 
crat,  who  was  exiled  from  Florence  in  1294.  Died  about 
1295. 

Bella,  della,  (Stefano,)  an  eminent  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Florence  in  1610,  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  engrave  the  “  Capture  of  Arras,”  and  other 
military  exploits  of  Louis  XIII.  His  works  are  of 
small  dimensions,  and  number  over  fourteen  hundred 
pieces.  On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  design  to  Prince  Cosimo  II.,  afterwards 
grand  duke.  Among  his  masterpieces  is  a  “View 
of  Pont-Neuf,  Paris,”  and  “  Parnassus.”  Died  in 
1664. 

Bellagatta,  (Angelo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Milan  in  1704,  wrote  “Philosophic 
Letters,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1742. 

Bellairs,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  general,  was 
born  in  France,  August  28,  1828.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1846,  became  major-general  in  1884,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  1887;  is  now  retired.  He  served 
in  the  Crimean  war,  the  Gaika  rebellion,  and  the  Zulu 
war  ;  was  administrator  of  Natal  in  1880,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  forces  during  the  defence  of  the  Transvaal 
garrisons  and  the  siege  of  Pretoria. 

Bel'la-my,  (Anne  George,)  a  noted  English  ac¬ 
tress,  born  in  London  in  1733.  She  died  in  poverty 
in  1788,  leaving  a  work  entitled  “Apology  for  the 
Life  of  G.  Anne  Bellamy,”  (London,  1785,)  which 
some  writers  have  attributed  to  Alexander  Bicknell. 

Bellamy,  (Edward,)  an  American  author,  was 
bom  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  in  1850.  He 
studied  law,  but  engaged  in  journalism  and  literature, 
publishing  several  novels.  Among  these  his  social¬ 
istic  romance,  “  Looking  Backward,”  was  a  remark¬ 
able  success,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
being  sold  in  the  United  States  within  two  years  from 
its  first  appearance.  It  was  followed  by  “  Equality.” 
Both  advocate  a  nationalistic  organization  of  society. 
Pie  died  May  22,  1898. 

Bellamy,  bel'li-me,  [Dutch  pron.  bel'li-ml,]  (Ja¬ 
cobus,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Dutch  poets,  born 
at  Flushing  in  1757*  On  the  occasion  of  the  war  of 
1785,  he  published  his  “Patriotic  Poems,”  (“Vader- 
landsche  Gezangen.”)  His  other  principal  works  are 
“Songs  of  my  Youth,”  (“Gezangen  mijner  Jeugd,”)  and 
a  simple  and  touching  story  in  the  ballad  form,  entitled 
“  Roosje.”  He  contributed  greatly  to  improve  the  Dutch 
language  and  literature  and  bring  them  nearer  to  his 
favourite  German  models.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

Bellamy,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  published  in  1818 
‘The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  Original 
Hebrew.” 


Bel'la-mjf,  (Joseph,)  a  celebrated  American  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1719,  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1735.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  in  1740,  and  also  laboured  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  He  was  regarded  as  a  powerful 
preacher  and  a  learned  divine.  His  system  of  theology 
is  similar  to  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Several  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  sermons  and  other  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  He  had  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  divinity. 
Died  March  6,  1790. 

Bellamy,  (Richard,)  an  English  bass  singer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1788  a  volume  containing  a  Te  Deum  for  a 
full  orchestra  and  a  set  of  anthems.  Died  September 
11,  1813.  His  son,  Thomas  Ludford  Bellamy,  was 
born  at  Westminster  in  1790,  and  became  famous  as  an 
opera-  and  concert-singer.  Died  in  London,  January  3, 
1843. 

Bellamy,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames  in  1745,  wrote  a  novel  entitled  “Sa- 
daski,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1800. 

Bellange,  b^'lSNzh',  (Jacques,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  at  Chalons  about  1610.  Among  his  best  prints  are 
“Saint  John  in  the  Wilderness,”  and  “The  Death  of 
Virginia.” 

See  Heineckkn,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bellang6,  bi'ldN'zhi',  (Joseph  Louis  Hippolyte,)  a 
French  painter  of  battles  and  historical  pieces,  born  in 
Paris  in  1800.  Died  April  12,  1866. 

Bellange,  (Thierry,)  a  French  painter,  pupil  of 
Vouet,  born  at  Nancy  about  1596;  died  about  1650. 

Bellanger,  bi'lftN'zhi',  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1744.  Among  his  works  is 
the  iron  cupola  of  the  grain-market,  {Halle  au  Bll,)  Paris, 
(1812.)  Died  in  1818. 

Bellanger,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a  French  engraver,  who 
lived  about  1745,  executed,  among  other  prints,  the 
“Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,”  and  “The  School 
of  Athens,”  after  Raphael. 

See  Heinbckkn,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bellardi,  b§l-laR'dee,  (Carlo  Luigi,)  a  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  near  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  in  1741.  He 
wrote  several  botanical  treatises,  and  contributed  to  Al- 
lioni’s  “  Flora  Pedemontana.”  He  lived  many  years  in 
Turin.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  iUustri” 

Bellarini,  bSl-ll-ree'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Castelnuovo,  entered  the  society  of  Bar- 
nabites  in  1575.  He  wrote  “Mirror  of  Divine  and 
Human  Wisdom,”  (“Speculum  humanae  atque  divinae 
Sapientiae,”  1630.)  Died  in  1630. 

Bellarmin  or  Bellarmine.  See  Bellarmino. 

Bellarmino,  b£l-laR-mee'no,  [Fr.  Bellarmin,  b&'« 
lin'miN',]  often  called  in  English  Bellarmin  or  Bellar- 
mine,  bSl-lar'min,  (Roberto,)  an  eminent  Italian  cardinal 
and  champion  of  Catholicism,  born  at  Montepulciano 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1542.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Louvain  in  1570.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  1576,  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  teach 
controversial  theology  in  the  college  he  had  just  founded. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1598,  and 
in  1601  Archbishop  of  Capua,  but  upon  being  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  in  1605,  he  resigned  his  see.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1621.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “Controversies,”  (“ Disputationes  de  Controversiis 
Fidei  adversos  hujus  temporis  Haereticos,”  1581-88,4 
vols.,  1688,)  “Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Bishops,”  and 
“On  the  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Temporal  Affairs,”  (all 
in  Latin.)  Cardinal  Bellarmine  was  distinguished  for 
his  elevation  of  character  and  mildness  of  disposition, 
and,  though  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  controversialists 
of  his  time,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “  an  ounce  of 
peace  was  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  victory.” 

“As  the  century  drew  near  its  close,”  says  Hallam, 
“the  Church  of  Rome  brought  forward  her  most  re¬ 
nowned  and  formidable  champion,  Bellarmin.  .  .  .  His 
abilities  are  best  tested  by  Protestant  theologians,  not 
only  in  their  terms  of  eulogy,  but  indirectly  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  zeal  with  which  they  chose  him  as  their  worthiest 
adversary.  More  than  naif  a  dozen  books  in  the  next 
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fifty  years  bear  the  title  of  Anti-Bellarminus.”  (“In- 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Bellarmino’s  “Autobiography;”  G.  Fuligatti,  “Vita  del 
Cardinal  Roberto  Bellarmino,”  1622 ;  Daniello  Bartoli,  “  Della 
Vita  di  R.  Bellarmino,”  1678;  Francesco  Marazza,  “Ristretto  della 
Vita  di  R.  Bellarmino,”  1682;  P.  Frizon,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min,”  1708 ;  and  “  Leben  des  Cardinals  R.  Bellarmin,  von  einem  Pries- 
ter  in  Franken,”  1846. 

Bellart,  (Nicolas  Francois,)  a  distinguished 

French  advocate,  born  in  Paris  in  1761.  He  was  made 
attorney-general  of  the  royal  court,  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  obtained  other  distinctions  under 
Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Billecoq,  “  Notice  sur  Bellart,”  1826. 

Bellati,  b£l-l&'tee,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
theologian,  Jesuit,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1665,  wrote  “Sacred  and  Moral  Treatises,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1742. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bellati,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1745 ; 
died  in  1808.  Some  of  his  works  are  at  Rome. 

Bellavene,  bi'lS'v&n',  (Jacques  Nicolas,)  Baron, 
born  at  Verdun  in  1770,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  in 
1812  inspector-general  of  military  schools.  He  wrote  a 
“  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the  Use  of  Military  Schools.” 
Died  in  1826. 

Bellavia,  bSl-H-vee'i,  (Marcantonio,)  a  Sicilian 
engraver  and  painter,  lived  about  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellay,  biW  or  bSl'Ii',(FRANQois  Philippe,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Lent  in  1 762,  practised  at  Lyons. 
He  published,  with  Dr.  Brion,  a  good  medical  journal, 
(1799-1804.)  Died  in  1824. 

Bellay,  du,  dii  b&'li',  (Guillaume,)  Seigneur  de 
Langey,  a  French  diplomatist  and  soldier,  born  near 
Montmirail  in  149 1.  He  was  appointed  by  Francis  I. 
Viceroy  of  Piedmont,  and  was  employed  in  important 
embassies  to  England,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  died  in 
1543,  leaving  “Memoirs  of  his  Times.” 

See  BrantSme,  “M ^moires  des  Capitaines  Frangais.” 

Bellay,  du,  (Jean,)  a  French  cardinal,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1492,  was  patronized  by  Francis  I., 
and  became  successively  Bishop  of  Paris  and  of  Limoges, 
and  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Aubkry,  “Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Bellay,  du,  (Joachim,)  a  distinguished  poet,  nephew 
of  Ihe  preceding,  surnamed  the  French  Ovid,  was  born 
near  Angers  about  1524.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Francis  I.  and  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre.  He  wrote 
Latin  poems  and  sonnets,  wrhich  were  greatly  admired  in 
his  time.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Po^sie  Fran^aise  au  seizi&me 
Sifecle and  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bellay,  du,  (Martin,)  brother  of  the  cardinal,  became 
lieutenant  of  Normandy.  He  wrote  “  Historic  Memoirs 
from  1513  to  1547.”  Died  in  1559. 

Bellay,  du,  (Ren#,)  the  youngest  brother  of  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  became  in  1 535  Bishop  of  Mans.  Died  in  1 546. 

His  nephew,  Eustache  du  Bellay,  became  Bishop 
of  Paris. 

Belle,  bSl,  (Clement  Louis  Marie  Anne,)  a  histori¬ 
cal  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1722;  died  in  1806. 

Belle,  de,  deh  bSl,  (Jean  Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French 
officer,  born  at  Voreppe  in  1767,  served  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1799,  and  subsequently  under  Le  Clerc  in 
Saint  Domingo,  where  he  fell  in  battle  in  1802. 

Belle,  la,  It  b£l,  (Alexis  Simon,)  a  French  portrait- 
painter,  born  about  1674;  died  in  1734. 

Belleau,  bk'\o',  (R#my,)  born  at  Nogent-le-Rotrou  in 
1528,  was  a  friend  of  Ronsard,  and  was  one  of  the  seven 
poets  called  “the  French  Pleiades.”  He  wrote  pastorals 
entitled  “Bergeries,”  and  “Amours  et  nouveaux  Es- 
changes  des  Pierres  precieuses,”  (1576.)  Died  in  Paris 
in  1577. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bellebuoni,  b£l-l&-boo-o'nee,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  about  1290,  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
Italian  “The  History  of  the  War  of  Troy.” 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Bellecombe,  de,  d$h  b§rk6Mb',  (Andr#  Ursule 
Casse,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Montpdzat,  in  Lot- 


et-Garonne,  in  1822,  wrote  a  “Universal  History,”  (18 
vols.,  1849-70.) 

Bellecourt,  bSTkooR',  (Jean  Claude  Gilles,)  some¬ 
times  called  Colson,  a  French  comedian,  born  in  Paris 
in  1725  ;  died  in  1778.  His  wife,  Rose  P#tronille  Lb 
Roy  de  la  Corbinaye,  was  also  a  popular  actress. 

Bellee,  b^'li',  (Teodoro,)  an  Italian  physician,  born 
near  Ragusa.  He  taught  medicine  at  Padua  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1600. 

Bellefonds  or  Bellefont,  de,  deh  bglTiN',  (Bernar- 
din  Gigault — zhe'go',)  Marquis,  born  in  1630,  served 
in  Flanders  in  1637,  and  subsequently  in  Holland,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1668.  Died  in  1694. 

Belleforest,  de,  deh  b£l/fo/r&,»  (Franqois,)  a  French 
litterateur ,  born  at  Sarzan  in  1530,  was  a  favourite  at  the 
court  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  He  published 
many  mediocre  works,  among  which  is  “  Histoires  tra- 
giques,”  translated  from  Bandello.  Died  in  Paris  in  1583. 

Bellegarde,  de,  deh  b^TgfRd',  (Antoine  Dubois,) 
a  member  of  the  French  National  Convention,  born  in 
Angoumois  about  1740.  He  became  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ancients,  (1798.)  Died  in  1825. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Gabriel  du  Pac,)  a  French  Jansen- 
ist  theologian,  born  near  Carcassonne  in  1717.  He  wrote 
“Historical  Memoirs  on  the  Affair  of  the  Bull  Unigeni- 
tus,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1789. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Henri,)  Comte,  born  at  ChamWry, 
in  Savoy,  in  1755,  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
fought  m  the  principal  campaigns  against  the  French 
from  1793  to  1800.  He  was  made  field-marshal  in  1806. 
Died  in  1831. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Morvan,)  generally 
known  as  the  Abb#  de  Bellegarde,  born  near  Nantes 
in  1648.  He  made  translations  from  Saint  Chrysostom, 
Saint  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other  Fathers,  also 
several  of  the  Latin  classics.  Died  in  1734. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Roger  de  Saint-Lary — den  s£n'- 
13're',)  a  French  marshal,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Henry  III.,  but,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  former,  (1579.) 

See  F.  Secousse,  “  M4moire  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Roger  de 
Saint-Lary  de  Bellegarde,”  1764. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Roger  de  Saint-Lary  et  de 
Termes — deh  siN'lt're'  k  deh  t^Rna',)  Due,  born  about 
1563,  was  a  favourite  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Louis  XIII.  Died  in  1646. 

Bellegingue,  b&'gdNg',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Besan9on  in  1759;  died  in  1826. 

Belle-Isle,  de,  Due.  See  Fouquet,  (Charles  Louis 
Auguste.) 

Belle-Isle,  de,  (Louis  Charles  Armand  Fouquet,) 
Chevalier.  See  Fouquet. 

Bel'l^n-d^n,  Ballantyne,  or  Ballentyne,  (John,) 

a  Scottish  poet,  who  served  James  V.  as  “  clerk  of  his 
comptis,”  and  became  Archdeacon  of  Moray  about  1536. 
He  translated  Hector  Boece’s  “  History  of  Scotland” 
from  the  Latin  into  the  vernacular  language,  and  wrote 
several  poems.  Died  at  Rome  about  1550. 

See  Ballentyne,  in  Chambers’s  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bellenden,  Ballantyne,  or  Ballenden,  (Sir  John,) 
a  Scottish  statesman  and  jurist,  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
session  in  1547,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  be¬ 
came  one  of  her  privy  council.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bellenden,  (William,)  a  Scottish  writer,  celebrated 
for  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity.  He  resided  many  years 
in  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  professor  of  hu¬ 
manities.  His  principal  works  are  a  sort  of  compilation 
from  Cicero,  entitled  “Ciceronis  Princeps,”  (1608,)  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Prince  Henry,  “  De  Statu  Reipublicae,”  and  “  De 
Statu  prisci  Orbis,”  (1615.)  Dr.  Middleton  has  been 
charged  with  borrowing  from  these  writings  in  his  “  Life 
of  Cicero.”  Died  before  1633. 

Bellenger,  bi'lftN'zhi',  (Franqois,)  a  French  philolo¬ 
gist  and  litterateur ,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Lteieux  in 
1688.  He  translated  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
wrote  several  critical  essays.  Died  in  1749. 
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Bellenghi,  b$l-l£n'gee,  (Filippo  Maria  Albertino,) 
an  Italian  writer  on  theology  and  physical  sciences,  born 
at  Forlimpopoli  in  1758.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Ni¬ 
cosia.  Died  in  1839. 

Belle-Ferche,  de,  deh  bel'plRsh',  (Pierre,)  a  chan¬ 
cellor  of  France  and  learned  bishop,  born  in  Nivernais; 
died  in  1307. 

Beller  or  Bellere,  bi'lam',  [Lat.  Belle'rijs.]  a  Flem¬ 
ish  typ  3grapher  and  writer,  published  at  Antwerp  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elegant  editions  of  the  classics.  Died  in  1595. 

Bellermann,  bel'ler-mln',  (Christian  Friedrich,) 
son  of  Johann  Joachim,  a  German  Protestant  theologian 
and  writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1793.  Died  in  1863. 

Bellermann,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  litti - 
ratsur,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1 795. 
He  published  in  1840  an  edition  of  the  “  Hymns  of 
Dionysius  and  Mesomedes.”  Died  February  5,  1874. 

Bellermann,  (Johann  Joachim,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian  and  antiquary,  born  in  1754  at  Erfurt,  where  he 
became  professor  of  theology,  (1790.)  He  wrote  a 
“Manual  of  Biblical  Literature,”  (1787,)  “  Remarks  on 
Phoenician  and  Punic  Coins,”  (1812,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1842. 

See  “  J.  J.  Bellermanni,  Vita  breviter  ab  ipso  descripta,”  1804. 

Bel-ler'o-phon,  [Gr.  BevMepo^wv,]  i.e.  “  Slayer  of  Belle- 
rus,”  originally  called  Hippon'ous,  in  Grecian  mythol¬ 
ogy,  was  the  son  of  Glaucus,  King  of  Corinth.  Having 
slain  Bellerus,  he  fled  to  Proetus,  King  of  Argos,  who, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  sent  him  to  Iobates,  King  of 
Lycia,  requesting  the  latter  to  put  him  to  death.  Bellero- 
phon  being  sent  by  Iobates  against  the  monster  Chi- 
masra,  slew  him,  and  afterwards  defeated  the  Amazons. 
Attempting  to  soar  to  Olympus  on  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  Jupiter  caused  him  to  be  thrown  to  the  earth, 
and  he  was  made  blind  by  the  fall. 

Bellerose,  bSl'roz',  (Pierre  le  Messier — leh  m£'- 
se-1',)  a  French  comedian,  died  in  1670. 

Bellet,  bl'li',  Abb£,  a  French  antiquary  and  natural 
ist,  lived  about  1720.  He  was  canon  of  Cadillac. 

Bellet,  (Charles,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  religious 
writer,  born  in  1702 ;  died  in  1771. 

Bellet,  (Isaac,)  a  French  physician,  who  was  in¬ 
spector  of  the  mineral  waters  of  France.  Died  in  1778. 

Bellet- Verrier,  blW  vYre-l',  (Hubert,)  a  French 
writer,  lived  about  1680-1725.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “Alphabetical  Memorial  concerning  the  Law, 
Police,  and  Finances  of  France.” 

Belleteste,  b&'tlt',  (B.,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born  at 
Orleans  in  1778,  translated  from  the  Arabic  a  “Treatise 
on  Precious  Stones.”  Died  in  1808. 

Belletti,  b£l-l£t'tee,  (Giovanni,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
baritone  singer,  was  born  at  Sarzana  in  1813.  He  was 
taken  to  Stockholm  by  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  By- 
strom,  and  appeared  there  in  1838  in  the  “  Barber  of 
Seville.”  He  subsequently  sang  with  Jenny  Lind,  who 
achieved  her  first  success  at  the  same  place,  and  accom¬ 
panied  her  in  her  American  tour.  Died  Dec.  27,  1890. 

Belleval,  de,  deh  bSl'v&l',  (Charles  Francois  Du- 
meisniel — dti'm^'ne-el',)  a  French  botanist,  born  in 
1 733  ;  died  at  Abbeville  in  1790. 

Belleval,  de,  (Pierre  Richer,)  a  French  phvsician 
and  botanist,  born  at  Chllons-sur-Marne  in  1558.  He 
became,  in  1596,  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier,  be¬ 
ing  the  first  who  taught  that  science  in  France  except 
in  connection  with  medicine.  The  genus  Richeria  was 
named  in  his  honour.  Died  at  Montpellier  in  1623. 

See  “  Recherches  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  R.  de  Belleval,”  Paris,  1832. 

Belleville,  bSl'vfel',  or  Turlupin,  tiiR'lu'plN',  (Henri 
Legrand— leh'gRfiN',)  a  French  comedian.  Died  in 
1  ^34- 

Belle  vois,  bSl'vwl',  a  skilful  painter  of  marine  views. 
Died  at  Hamburg  in  1684. 

Bellevue,  de,  deh  bgl'vxi',  (Armand,)  a  French  Do¬ 
minican  monk,  born  in  Provence  about  1290. 

Bellevue,  de,  (Jacques,)  a  P'rench  jurist,  born  at 
Aix,  became,  in  1314,  professor  of  law  at  Perugia. 

Bel-lew',  (John  Chippendall  Montesquieu,)  an- 
English  author,  preacher,  and  elocutionist,  born  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  August  3,  1823.  His  father’s  name  was  Higgin, 
but  he  assumed  his  mother’s  maiden  name  on  coming 
of  age  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1848  entered 


the  Anglican  ministry.  From  1855  to  1867  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London.  In  1868  he 
resigned  his  charge  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  subsequently  achieved  great  success  as  a  public 
reader  or  elocutionist  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Died  in  London,  June  19,  1874. 

Belley,  b4'll',  (Augustin,)  a  French  antiquary,  born 
at  Sainte-Foi-de-Montgomery  in  1697,  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1771. 

Belli,  b£rlee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Venice  in  1742 ;  died  in  1816. 

Belli,  (Cherubino,)  a  Sicilian  monk  and  poet,  lived 
about  1590-1650. 

Belli,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  writer, 
born  at  Arzignano  in  1577  ;  died  in  1644. 

Belli,  (GiJjlio,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Capo  d’ls- 
tria,  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Hermes  Politicus,”  (1608.) 

Belli,  [Lat.  Bel'lius,]  (Honorius,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian  and  botanist,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1550-90. 
Pie  practised  in  the  island  of  Crete,  was  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  identify  the  plants  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

See  Jocher,  “  Allgeraeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Belli,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  Latin  writer, 
born  at  Messina  in  1588;  died  in  1658. 

Belli,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Alba  in  1 502 ; 
died  in  1575. 

See  Veknazza,  “Vie  de  P.  Belli,”  1783. 

Belliard,  bYle-tR',  (Augustin  Daniel,)  Comte,  a 
French  general,  born  at  F'ontenay-le-Comte  in  1769.  He 
became  a  general  in  1796,  fought  successfully  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  Egypt,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  in 
1814  was  made  colonel -general  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard.  He  was  created  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
in  1831  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Belgium.  Died  at 
Brussels  in  1832. 

See  “M^moiresdu  Comte  Belliard,  Merits  par  lui-meme,”  3  vols., 
1834;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Bellicard,  b^'le'kiR',  (Jerome  Charles,)  a  French 
architect  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1726,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture.  Pie  puD- 
lished  “Observations  on  the  Antiquities  of  Plercuia- 
neum,”  (1754.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academies  of 
Florence  and  Bologna.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Bellier,  bl'le-l',  (Pierre,)  a  French  scholar,  wh«» 
translated  a  part  of  the  works  of  Philo- Judaeus,  (1575.) 

Bellievre,  de,  deh  bl'le-^vR',  (Albert,)  a  French 
prelate,  son  of  Pomponne,  noticed  below,  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  by  Henry  IV.  in  1599.  In  1604  he 
resigned  his  office  to  his  brother  Claude.  Died  in  1621. 

Bellievre,  de,  (Nicolas,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1583,  rose  to  be  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  1614. 

Bellievre,  de,  (Pomponne,)  a  French  jurist  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1529.  He  was  sent  on  import¬ 
ant  missions  to  Sweden  and  England,  and  in  1599  was 
made  chancellor  of  France  by  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1607. 

See  Jean  Papire  Masson,  “  Elogium  P.  de  Belli&vre,”  1607. 

Beilin,  the  French  of  Bellini,  which  see. 

Beilin,  bl'llN',  (Jacques  Nicolas,)  a  French  hydro- 
grapher  and  engineer  of  the  marine,  born  in  Paris  in 
1703.  He  executed  the  maps  for  the  Abbe  Prevost’s 
“Histoire  Generate  des  Voyages,”  and  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  charts  entitled  “French  Hydrography,”  (1756.) 
Died  in  1772. 

Bellincioni,b§l-l£n-cho'nee,  (Bernardo,)  sometimes 
called  Bellinzona,  a  Florentine  poet.  Died  in  1491. 

Belling,  von,  fon  bel'ling,  (Wilhelm  Sebastian,) 
a  Prussian  general  and  favourite  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
born  about  1719,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Sever 
Years’  war.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Archenholz,  “Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans.” 

Bellingen,  de,  deh  b&'llN'zhdN',  (Fleuri,)  a  French 
grammarian,  was  the  author  of  “  Etymology  or  Expla¬ 
nation  of  French  Proverbs,”  (1656.) 

Bellingham,  bel'ling-am,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  able  sol¬ 
dier,  and  for  two  years  governor  or  deputy  of  Ireland 
under  Edward  VI.  Died  in  1549. 


bee  r  roudk,  History  of  England,  voL  v.  chap,  xxvul 
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BelTing-ham,  (Richard,)  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  born  in  England  in  1592.  He  came  to  America 
as  a  lawyer  in  1634,  and  subsequently  filled  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor  for  thirteen  years  and  that  of  gov¬ 
ernor  for  ten  years.  He  was  first  elected  in  opposition 
to  Governor  Winthrop  in  1641.  Died  in  1672. 

Bellini,  b£l-lee'nee,  or  Bellino,  b£l-lee'no,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  lived  about  1500. 

Bellini,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Urbino 
about  1560.  His  pictures  in  fresco  and  oil  are  praised. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellini,  [Fr.  Bellin,  b&'l&N',]  (Gentile,)  a  celebrated 
Venetian  painter,  born  in  1421,  was  a  son  of  Jacopo,  no¬ 
ticed  below.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  The  Preach¬ 
ing  of  Saint  Mark,”  and  “Presentation  of  the  Infant 
Tesus  at  the  Temple.”  He  was  invited  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  who  treated  him  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  favour  and  employed  him  to  paint  several 
historical  pieces.  Died  about  1507. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  Memoirs 
of  Early  Italian  Painters.”  . 

Bellini,  (Giovanni,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Venice  about  1426,  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of 
his  family,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
school.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  senate-house  at  Venice,  and  painted  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  historical  pieces.  Of  these  we  may  name  a  “  Coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Virgin,”  a  “  Madonna  ana  Child  attended 
by  the  Angels,”  “Christ  at  Emmaus,”  and  “The  Saviour 
giving  a  Benediction.”  His  works  display  great  richness 
of  colouring  and  superior  arrangement  of  the  draperies. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  were  Titian  and  Giorgione. 
His  death  is  variously  dated  1 5 10,  1512,  or  1516. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs 
of  Early  Italian  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;” 
“G.  Bellini  e  Pittori  contemporanei,”  Venice,  1840. 

Bellini,  (Jacopo,)  a  Venetian  painter,  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  portraits.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
painted  in  oil.  Died  about  1470. 

Bellini,  (Laurentio,)  a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist 
and  physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  He  studied 
at  Pisa  under  Borelli,  whose  peculiar  system  he  adopted. 
(See  Borelli,  Giovanni  Alfonso.)  After  having  filled 
the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Pisa  for  thirty  years,  he  became 
first  physician  to  the  grand  duke  Cosimo  III.  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  wrote  several  medical  treatises  in  Latin, 
which  had  a  high  reputation  in  his  time.  Died  in 
1704. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;”  G.  Atti, 
“  Notizie  biografiche  della  Vita  di  M.  Malpighi  e  di  L.  Bellini,” 
1847. 

Bellini,  [Fr.  Bellin,]  (Vincenzo,)  a  celebrated  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  born  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  about  1802. 
He  studied  at  Naples  under  Zingarelli.  Having  produced 
several  symphonies  and  other  musical  pieces,  he  brought 
out  at  Milan  in  1827  his  opera  of  “II  Pirata,”  which  was 
very  successful.  It  was  soon  followed  by  “  La  Straniera,” 
and  “  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi.”  “  La  Sonnambula” 
came  out  in  March,  1831,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  “La  Norma.”  The  two  last-named  operas  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  throughout  Europe,  and  still 
retain  their  popularity.  In  1834  he  produced  “I  Puri- 
ta’ni,”  which  ranks  among  his  best  works.  He  died  near 
Paris  in  September,  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 

See  F £tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens ;”  F.  Gkrardi, 
“Biografia  di  V.  Bellini,”  1835. 

Bellman,  bSl'min,  (Karl  Mickel,)  a  Swedish  poet, 
born  at  Stockholm  about  1740.  His  lyrics  are  princi¬ 
pally  bacchanalian  songs  and  delineations  of  low  life, 
and  enjoy  great  popularity  in  Sweden.  Among  these 
maybe  named  “The  Temple  of  Bacchus”  and  “Fred- 
man’s  Sanger  og  Epistlar.”  Died  in  1795. 

See  CaRL  Ploug,  “  C.  M.  Bellman’s  Liv,  og  Bellman  somcomisk 
Dithyrambiker  af  J.  L.  Heiberg,”  1844. 

Bello,  bel'lo,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at 
Naples  in  1666;  died  in  1719. 

Bello,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  lived  about  1450. 

Belloc,  bft'lok',  (Jean  Hilaire,)  a  French  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Nantes  in  1787.  Died  1866. 


Belloc,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  surgeon,  born  near 
Agen  in  1730,  published  a  number  of  works  on  surgery 
and  legal  medicine,  and  invented  several  surgical  instru¬ 
ments.  He  acquired  celebrity  as  a  professor  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1807. 

Belloc,  bVlok',  (Louise  Swanton,)  Madame,  a 
French  writer,  of  Irish  extraction,  born  at  La  Rochelle 
in  1799,  translated  into  French  a  number  of  the  works 
of  Byron,  Moore,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  also  Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and 
wrote  numerous  stories  and  tales.  Died  Nov.  6,  1881. 

Bellocq,  bVlok',  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur  and 
satirist,  born  in  Paris  in  1645  >  died  in  1704. 

Bel-lo'na,  [Fr.  Bellone,  b^'lon';  derived  from  the 
Latin  bellum ,  “  war,”]  the  goddess  of  war  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  She  delights  in  war  and  carnage ;  she  is 
usually  represented  as  the  companion,  and  sometimes  as 
the  sister  or  wife,  of  Mars.  She  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  armed  with  a  scourge,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  her  hand, 
tier  priests  were  called  Bellonarii. 

See  Tieslkr,  “  Dissertatio  de  Bellonae  Cultu,”  1842. 

Belloni,  bSl-lo'nee,  (Geronimo,)  a  Roman  bankei, 
patronized  by  Benedict  I  V.,  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  Com¬ 
merce,”  which  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
Died  in  1761. 

See  Mazzuchklli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Belloni,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  jurist, 
was  canon  of  Padua.  Died  in  1623. 

Belloni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  resided  at  Venice  about  1600-20. 

Belloni,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writei, 
was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Pavia.  Died  in  1625. 

Bellori,  bgl-lo'ree,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in  1615,  wrote  a  number  of 
treatises  on  Roman  history  and  antiquities.  Christina 
of  Sweden  appointed  him  her  librarian  and  keeper  of 
her  cabinet.  Died  in  1696. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Bellot,  bVlo',  (Joseph  Ren£,)  a  French  naval  officer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1826,  accompanied  Captain  Belcher  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1852.  Having  afterwards 
joined  Inglefield’s  expedition,  he  perished  in  a  storm 
near  Cape  Bowden  in  1853.  He  discovered  a  strait  con¬ 
necting  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  and  Peel  Sound,  which  has 
been  named  Bellot’s  Strait. 

Bellot,  (Pierre  FRANgois,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1776,  was  professor  of  civil  law.  Died  at 
Geneva  in  1836. 

See  Cherbuliez,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  F.  Bellot,”  1838. 

Bellotti,  bSl-lot'tee,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  surnamed  Canaletto,  born  at  Venice  in 
1724.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellotti,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  born  at  Volgano  ;  died  in  1700. 

Bel-lo-ve'sus,  the  first  Gallic  chief  who  passed  the 
Alps,  established  himself  with  his  band  in  Etruria,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy,  about  590  b.c. 

See  Dupleix,  “M^moires  des  Gaules.” 

Bel'ISwa,  (Albert  F.,)  an  American  painter,  born  in 
Milford,  Massachusetts,  in  1830.  He  received  his  art¬ 
training  in  Europe,  became  widely  known  as  a  painter 
and  etcher,  and  in  1861  was  chosen  to  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy.  His  landscapes  are  his  best  work,  and  especially 
his  water-colours.  He  died  of  cancer,  at  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts,  November  24,  1883. 

Bel'lows,  (Henry  Whitney,)  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine,  born  in  Boston  in  1814.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard  in  1832,  and  afterwards  stu¬ 
died  in  the  theological  school  of  that  university.  In 
1838  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  “  Christian 
Inquirer,”  (1846,)  and  was  for  several  years  the  chief 
contributor  to  its  columns.  Mr.  Bellows  was  an  able  and 
eloquent  public  speaker,  and  lectured  successfully  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  especially  those  connected 
with  social  or  educational  interests,  or  with  patriotic  or 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Among  his  publications,  his 
lectures  “On  the  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases,”  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  1857,  deserve  to 
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be  particularly  mentioned.  He  was  the  principal  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  of 
which  he  was  president  as  long  as  that  organization  con¬ 
tinued.  Died  January  30,  1882. 

Belloy,  de,  deh  bi'lwl',  (Auguste,)  Marquis,  a 
French  poet,  born  in  Paris  about  1815.  He  produced, 
besides  other  works,  “  Orfa,”  (1853,)  and  “Flowery 
Legends,”  (“Legendes  fleuries,”  1855.)  Died  in  1871. 

Belloy,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  cardinal,  and 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  born  near  Senlis  in  1709 ;  died  in 
1808. 

Belloy,  de,  (Pierre,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Mon- 
tauban  about  1540.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “The 
Catholic  Apology,”  being  a  defence  of  the  rights  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  independent  of  his  Ca¬ 
tholicity.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  imprisoned 
two  years  in  the  Bastille  by  the  Guises. 

See  Mor&ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Belloy,  de,  (Pierre  Laurent  Buyrette — bu-e'r£t' 
or  bwe'rSt',)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at  Saint-Flour-en- 
Auvergne  in  1727,  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  “The  Siege 
of  Calais.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1775. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt6raire.” 

Bellucci,  b&l-loot'chee,  or  Belluzzi,  b£l-loot'see, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1654,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Joseph  I.  of  Austria.  He  excelled  in  painting 
small  figures.  Died  in  1726. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellucci,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  botanist,  born  at 
Pistoia,  He  became"  professor  of  botany  at  Pisa,  and 
published  in  1662  an  “  Index  of  Plants  in  the  Garden  of 
Pisa,”  (in  Latin.) 

Bellune,  Due  de.  See  Victor. 

Bellunello,  b£l-loo-nel'lo,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  the  Friuli,  lived  about  1470. 

Bellunese,  b£l-loo-na's&,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  in  the  Friuli,  lived  about  1550. 

Belluno,  Duke  of.  See  Victor. 

Belluti,  b§l-loo'tee,  (Bon aventura,)  a  Sicilian  phi¬ 
losopher  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Catania  in  1599.  He 
wrote  a  “  Course  of  Philosophy,”  and  other  works,  in 
Latin.  Died  in  1676. 

Belluzzi.  See  Bellucci. 

Belly,  b^'le',  or  Billy,  be'ye',  (Jacques,)  a  French 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Chartres  in  1603. 

Belmas,  bSl'ml',  (Louis,)  born  at  Montreal,  in  the 
department  of  Aude,  in  1757,  became  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai  in  1802.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  and  his  submission  to  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  pope. 
He  was  the  last  constitutional  bishop.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Lasalvk,  “  filoge  de  M.  Belmas,”  1848. 

Bel'meis  or  Bel'ineys,  (John;)  called  also  John  of 
York,  a  divine  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  Bishop  of 
Poitou.  He  wrote  against  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Belmeis  or  Beaumes,  de,  (Richard,)  was  conse¬ 
crated  as  Bishop  of  London  about  1150.  Died  in  1162. 

Belmeis  or  Beaumes,  de,  (Richard,)  became  Bishop 
of  London  in  1 108.  He  expended  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  erection  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Died  in  1127. 

Belmissero,  b§l-m£s-sa'ro,  or  Belmessere,  b£l-m§s- 
sa'rl,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Lanni,  lived  about  1530.  He  was  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  philosophy  at  Bologna. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Belmondi,  bSl'mbN'de',  (Pierre,)  a  French  littSra - 
teur ,  born  at  Virieux  in  1774  ;  died  in  1822. 

Belmont,  de,  deh  bfeFmbN',  (Aimeri,)  a  troubadour 
of  Provence,  lived  about  1270. 

Belmontet,  bSl'miN't!',  (Louis,)  a  French  litterateur 
and  politician,  born  at  Montauban  in  1799.  He  became 
in  1830  editor  of  “La  Tribune,”  in  which  he  opposed 
the  Orleans  dynasty.  He  published  several  republican 
odes,  and  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  “Golden  Num¬ 
bers,”  (“  Les  Nombres  d’Or,”  1846.)  In  1835  he  married 
a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Vergniaud.  Among  his 
works  is  “  Une  Fete  de  Neron,”  a  tragedy,  (1829.)  He 
afterwards  became  a  Bonapartist  in  politics.  Died  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1879. 


Belmonti,  bSl-mon'tee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Rimini  in  1537;  died  in  1592. 

Be'loe,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1756.  He  made  several  translations 
from  the  Greek,  of  which  his  “  History  of  Herodotus, 
with  Notes,”  (4  vols.,  1791,)  deserves  especial  mention. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  original  works,  and  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Archdeacon  Nares  as  editor  of  “The  Brit¬ 
ish  Critic.”  Died  in  1817. 

Belon,  beh-lbN'  or  blbN,  (Pierre,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  his  time,  born  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  in  France,  about  1517.  He  visited  successively 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and,  after  an  absence  of 
thi  ee  years,  returned  to  France  in  1550.  In  1553  he  pub- 
lisned  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  L’Ecluse.  On  his  way  to  Paris, 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  1564,  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  an  unknown  hand.  Belon  wrote  a  numbei 
of  valuable  treatises  on  natural  history,  geography,  and 
antiquities.  His  “  History  of  Birds”  (1555)  is  said  to  be 
the  most  important  treatise  on  that  subject  produced  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

See  Cuvier,  “  Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles.” 

Beloselsky,  bl-lo-sel'skee,  (Alexander,)  Prince,  9 
Russian  litterateur,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1757, 
wrote  a  collection  of  poems  in  French.  Died  in  1809. 

Beloste,  bl'lost',  (Augustin,)  a  French  surgeon,  born 
in  Paris  in  1654,  published  a  treatise  on  surgery,  (1695,) 
and  a  “Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Mercury,”  (1725.)  He 
adopted  some  good  old  methods  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  He  practised  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  1730. 

Belot,  beh-lo'  or  bio,  (Adolphe,)  a  French  novelist 
and  play- writer,  born  at  La  Pointe-l-Pitre,  island  of 
Grande-Terre,  (Guadeloupe,)  French  West  Indies,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1829.  He  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  was  made 
an  advocate  in  1854  at  Nancy.  Among  his  novels  are 
“  Chatiment,”  (1855,)  “  Madame  Giraud,”  (1870,)  “  Folies 
de  Jeunesse,”  “  La  Sultane  Parisienne,”  “Les  Myst^res 
mondains,”  “  Les  Baigneuses  de  Trouville,”  and  “Mme. 
Vitel  et  Mdlle.  Leli£vre.”  The  most  successful  of  his 
many  dramatic  pieces  is  “  Le  Testament  de  Cesar  Gi- 
rodot,”  (1859,)  written  in  conjunction  with  M.  Villetard. 
His  “  Les  Etrangleurs  de  Paris”  (1880)  attracted  much 
attention  for  a  time.  Died  December  17,  1890. 

Belot,  beh-lo'  or  bio,  (Jean,)  a  French  lawyer,  born 
at  Blois  about  1^90,  published  an  “  Apology  for  the  Latin 
Language.”  Menage,  in  his  “  Requete  des  Dictionnaires,” 
remarks  “  that  his  generous  interest  in  that  language  is 
the  more  praiseworthy,  as  he  had  not  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.” 

Belot,  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  lived  about 
1570,  wrote  treatises  on  chiromancy  and  occult  science. 

Belot,  (Octavie  Guichard,)  Madame,  a  French  au¬ 
thoress,  born  in  Paris  in  1719.  She  published  “Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Rousseau’s  Discourse  concerning  the  Inequality 
of  Conditions,”  and  translated  from  the  English  Dr. 
Johnson’s  “Rasselas,”  and  portions  of  Hume’s  History. 
Died  in  1805. 

Below,  ba'lo,  (Jacob  Frederick,)  a  Swedish  physi¬ 
cian  and  naturalist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1669.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charles  XII.,  in  1705,  physician  to  the 
army.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pul'towa, 
after  which  he  practised  in  Moscow.  Died  in  1716. 

Bel'per,  (Edward  Strutt,)  Lord,  an  English  poli¬ 
tician,  born  at  Derby  in  1801.  He  was  in  Parliament  from 
1830  to  1848,  voting  with  the  Liberals.  Died  June  30, 1880. 

Belprato,  b&l-pRl'to,  (Giovanni  Vincenzo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  litterateur ,  lived  about  155°- 

Bel'sham,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Unitarian  divine 
and  theological  writer,  born  at  Bedford  in  April,  1750. 
He  became,  in  1805,  pastor  of  the  Essex  Street  chapel, 
London,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  his  “Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,”  and  “  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  and  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1801.)  He 
also  published  a  “  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes,”  (4  vols.,  1822.) 
Died  in  1829. 

See  John  Williams,  “Memoirs  of  Thomas  Belsham,”  1833, 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  1823-24,  and  “Edinburgh  Review”  fo* 
January,  1803. 
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Belsham,  (William,)  an  English  historian  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  Whig  party,  born  in  1752,  was  a  brother 
of  the  preceding.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,”  (12  vols.  8vo,  1806,)  “Essays,  Historical,  Politi¬ 
cal,  and  Literary,”  (2  vols.,  1789-91,)  and  other  works. 
His  history  was  commended  by  Professor  Smyth  and 
other  critics.  Died  in  1827. 

Bel-shaz'zar,  | Heb.  Fr.  Balthasar,  b&l'- 

tf'ziR',]  King  of  Babylon,  began  to  reign  about  554  B.c. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  538  or 
539  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  Bel¬ 
shazzar  was  killed. 

See  Book  of  Daniel,  chap.  v. ;  D.  S.  Goebel,  “  Dissertatio  de 
Belsasaro,”  1757. 

Belsunce,  de,  deh  b&'suNss',  Comte,  a  French  roy¬ 
alist  officer,  was  killed  in  a  mob,  at  Caen,  in  1790. 

Belsunce,  de,  (Armand,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
1722.  He  fought  at  Fontenoy  in  1745,  and  at  Hasten- 
beck  in  1757.  Died  in  Saint  Domingo  in  1764. 

Belsunce  de  Castel-Moron,  de,  d?h  bgl'suNss' 
d$h  kSs't^l'  mo'rbN',  (Henri  Francois  Xavier,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  in  1671,  was  made  Bishop  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  1709,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
in  that  city  (1720)  devoted  himself  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  Died  in  1755. 

See  P.  Barbet,  “filogede  Belsunce,”  1821. 

Beltraffio,  bSl-tR&Pfe-o,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Milan  in  1467,  was  a  pupil  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Died  in  1516. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Beltrame,  b£l-tRd'm&,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  at  Valeggio,  November  11,  1824.  He  went 
in  1854  to  the  Upper  Nile  Valley  as  a  missionary.  Be¬ 
sides  several  books  of  travel  and  exploration,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Denka  language. 

Beltramelli,  b&l-tRii-mel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
litterateur,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1734;  died  in  1815. 

Beltrami,  b£l-tR&'mee,  (Fabrizio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Cetona,  in  Tuscany,  lived  about  1630. 

Beltrami,  (Giovanni,)  a  celebrated  Italian  lapidary 
and  gem-cutter,  born  at  Cremona  in  1779.  His  sixteen 
cameos  of  the  story  of  Psyche,  his  “  pavilion  of  Darius,” 
with  twenty  figures,  on  a  stone  of  eighteen  millimetres  in 
extent,  and  his  “  Last  Supper,”  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
on  a  single  topaz  of  twenty-seven  millimetres,  are  his 
most  celebrated  gems.  Died  at  Cremona  in  1854. 

Beltrando,  bSl-tRin'do,  (Hermano  Domingo,)  a 
Spanish  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Vittoria ;  died 
in  1590. 

Beltrano,  bSl-tRi'no,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Naples  in  1616;  died  in  1665. 

Beltrano,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian  writer  and  publisher, 
who  lived  about  1650. 

Belurger,  b?h-liiR/zhi/,  (Claude,)  a  French  professor 
of  belles-lettres  at  the  College  of  Navarre.  Died  about 
1622. 

Be'lus,  [Gr.  a  mythical  king  of  Phoenicia,  re¬ 

garded  as  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  a  brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aigyptus.  He  is  by  some  writers 
identified  with  the  Hebrew  Baal,  and  in  a  mythic  sense 
signifies  the  Sun. 

See  GuigniauTj  “Religions  de  1’ Antiquity,”  Paris,  1825-29,  vol. 
ii.  book  iv.  chap.  iii. 

Be'lus  or  Bel,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Babylon,  was 
the  father  of  Ninus.  tie  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  preceding. 

Belvedere,  bSl-vk-da'ri,  (Andrea,)  an  excellent  Ital¬ 
ian  painter  of  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers,  born  at  Naples 
about  1646 ;  died  in  1732. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Belvezen.  See  Belenvei. 

Belyard,  b&'le-tR',  (Simon,)  a  French  poet,  who  lived 
about  1580,  was  a  partisan  of  the  League,  and  wrote 
against  Henry  III. 

Belzoni,  b£l-zo'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  traveller  and  explorer,  born  at  Padua  about  1778. 
In  1803  he  visited  England,  where  he  married,  and  for 
several  years  gained  a  livelihood  by  exhibiting  as  an 
athlete.  He  possessed  great  muscular  strength,  and  is 
said  to  have  supported  himself  by  performing  the  parts 


of  Hercules  and  Samson.  Having  studied  hydraulics  in 
his  youth,  he  sought  in  several  foreign  countries  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  that  science. 
Having  travelled  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  they  arrived  in  Egypt  in  1815.  One 
of  his  first  antiquarian  labours  was  the  removal  of  the 
colossal  head  incorrectly  styled  the  young  Memnon,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  British 
consul.  With  great  difficulty  it  was  shipped  to  England ; 
and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the 
department  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  He  soon  after  visited  the  temple  of  Ipsambool, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  open,  and  in  1818  discovered 
in  the  valley  of  Beban-el-Molook  a  magnificent  Egyptian 
tomb.  He  made  drawings  of  the  chambers  and  took 
impressions  of  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  fac¬ 
simile  he  subsequently  exhibited  in  London.  This  tomb 
also  contained  an  alabaster  sarcophagus,  which  Belzoni 
brought  to  England.  Pie  penetrated  into  the  second 
pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  town 
of  Berenice.  On  his  arrival  in  England  in  1819  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  interesting  and  well-written  narrative  of 
his  discoveries.  He  set  out  in  1823  for  Timbuctoo,  in 
Africa,  but  died  in  Benin,  after  a  short  illness,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1823. 

See  Belzoni,  “Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discov¬ 
eries  within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,”  London,  1820;  “Household  Words,”  vol.  ii.r 
1851,  (republished  in  the  “Living  Age,”  vol.  xxix.;)  C.  L.  Bright- 
well,  “Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,”  1863. 

Bern,  b§m,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished  Polish  gen 
eral,  born  at  Tarnow,  in  Galicia,  in  1795.  He  served  in 
the  campaign  of  1812  under  Davoust,  and  about  1819 
was  made  professor  in  a  school  of  artillery  at  Warsaw. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  be¬ 
came  a  major  in  the  Polish  service.  Having  joined  the 
Plungarian  patriots  in  1848,  he  obtained  command  of 
an  army,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  in  several  battles. 
After  the  defeat  at  Temesvar  he  took  refuge  in  Turkey, 
where  he  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  was  made  a  pasha 
by  the  Sultan.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Pataky,  “Bern  in  Siebenbiirgen,”  1850, 

Be'man,  (Nathaniel  S.  S.,)  an  American  Presby¬ 
terian  divine,  born  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  in  1785. 
He  graduated  in  1807  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  held  from 
1822  to  1863  a  prominent  Presbyterian  pastorate  in  Troy, 
New  York,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  New- 
School  leader  in  his  denomination.  His  principal  work 
was  “Four  Sermons  on  the  Atonement.”  Died  at  Car- 
bondale,  Illinois,  August  8,  1871.  . 

Be-mar'-ehl-us,  \\$T]iiapxL(K,\  a  Greek  sophist,  bom 
at  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  320  a.d.  He  wrote 
a  “  life  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,”  and  other  works, 
not  extant. 

Bembo,  b£m'bo,  (Bernardo,)  a  Venetian  senator  and 
liberal  patron  of  learning,  born  in  1433,  was  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bembo.  Died  about  1520. 

Bembo,  (Giovanni,)  succeeded  Marcantonio  Memfnc 
as  Doge  of  Venice  in  1615.  Died  in  1618. 

Bembo,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  celebrated  for 
his  learning,  born  at  Venice  in  May,  1470-  He  studied 
Greek  under  Lascaris,  and  subsequently  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  academy  of  Aldus  Manutius.  In  1512  hr 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.  appointed  him  his  pri 
vate  secretary  and  bestowed  upon  him  numerous  eccle 
siastical  preferments.  After  the  death  of  Leo  he  retired 
to  Padua,  where  he  formed  a  valuable  library  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rare  medals.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul 
III.  in  1539.  He  died  in  1547.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  a  “Plistory  of  Venice,”  (in  Latin,)  which  he 
afterwards  translated  into  Italian,  ( 1 552»)  dialogues  on 
the  nature  of  love,  entitled  “  Gli  Asolani,”  and  a  number 
of  Italian  sonnets.  His  writings  are  all  characterized 
by  great  elegance  of  style.  Among  his  friends  were 
the  painter  Raphael  and  Cardinal  Bibbiena.  His  chief 
literary  merit  consisted  in  his  being  one  of  the  restorers 
of  pure  Latinity.  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
Venice,  in  four  volumes,  1729.  “If  some  praise  is  due,” 
says  Hallam,  “  as  it  surely  is,  to  the  art  of  reviving  that 
consummate  grace  and  richness  which  enchants  eveiy 
successive  generation  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  we  must 
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place  Bembo  among  the  ornaments  of  literature  in  the 
sixteenth  century.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”) 

See  Beccadklli,  “Vita  di  P.  Bembo;”  J.  dh  la  Casa,  “Vita 
Bembi;”  M.  Battaggia,  “  Elogio  del  Cardinale  Bembo,”  1837; 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Aubery,  “Histoire 
des  Cardinaux;”  Mazzuchklli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G4n4rale.” 

Bdme  or  Besme,  btm,  (Karl  Dianowitz — de-i'no- 
itits,)  a  Bohemian,  notorious  as  the  assassin  of  Coligny. 
He  was  killed  by  some  Protestants  at  Saintonge  in  1575. 

Bem'is,  (Edward  Webster,)  an  American  econo¬ 
mist,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  April  7, 
i860.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Vanderbilt 
and  Chicago  Universities,  and  in  1897  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  economic  science  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  His  works  include  “  Municipal 
Ownership  of  Gas  in  the  United  States,”  “  History 
of  Co-operation  in  the  United  States,”  etc. 

Bemmel,  van,  vtn  bem'mel,  (Eugene,)  a  Belgian 
author,  born  at  Ghent,  April  16,  1824.  He  held  profes¬ 
sorships  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  and  wrote  “His¬ 
toire  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Poesie  provenjales,”  (1846,) 
and  other  works.  Died  August  19,  1880. 

Bemmel,  van,  vtn  bem'mel,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch 
landscape-painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1630.  Having  visited  Italy  and  England,  he  established 
himself  at  Nuremberg.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc 

Bemmel,  von,  fon  bem'mel,  (Christoph,)  a  German 
landscape-painter,  son  of  Peter,  noticed  below,  born  in 
1707. 

Bemmel,  von,  (Joel  Paul,)  elder  son  of  Johann 
Georg,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1713,  was  a  painter  of 
landscapes  and  historical  pieces. 

Bemmel,  von,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  skilful  German 
painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  born  at  Nuremberg 
in  1669,  was  a  son  of  Wilhelm,  noticed  below.  Died  in 

1725* 

See  Nagler,  "Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bemmel,  von,  (Johann  Noah,)  brother  of  Joel  Paul, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1716.  His  works  include  hunting- 
scenes,  battles,  animals,  and  portraits. 

Bemmel,  von,  (Karl  Sebastian,)  nephew  of  Chris¬ 
toph,  mentioned  above,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1 743,  painted 
landscapes,  sea-pieces,  and  night  and  morning  scenes, 
which  are  greatly  admired  and  sought  for.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Jack,  “Pantheon  der  Literaten  und  Kiinstler  Bambergs.” 

Bemmel,  von,  (Peter,)  brother  of  Johann  Georg, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1685,  painted  landscapes,  storms, 
and  winter  scenes  with  great  effect.  Died  in  1754. 

Bemmelen,  van,  vin  bem'meh-len,  (Abraham,)  a 
Dutch  writer  on  physical  science,  born  in  1755,  published 
“  Elements  of  Experimental  Physics,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1822. 

Ben,  b£n,  (Sev,)  a  Polish  Jew,  born  in  1763,  was  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  published  a  Hebrew  Lexi¬ 
con.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1 81 1. 

Benaglio,  bi-nil'yo,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
worked  at  Verona  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Benalcazar,  bi-nil-ki'tbiR,  or  Belarcazar,  bi-laR- 
ki'th&R,  (Sebastian,)  a  Spanish  soldier,  born  in  Estre- 
madura.  In  1514  he  accompanied  Pedrarias,  governor 
of  Darien,  to  South  America,  where  he  assisted  Pizarro 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Pie  was  subsequently  appointed 
governor  of  Popayan.  Died  in  1 550. 

Benamati,  bi-n&-mi'tee,  (Guido  Ubaldo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Gubbio.  Among  his  works  is  an  epic  poem, 
“The  Naval  Victory,”  (“La  Vittoria  navale,”  1640.) 
Died  in  1653. 

Benamozegh,  ben-i-m5'zeg,  (Elias,)  an  Italian 
rabbi,  the  son  of  emigrants  from  Fez,  was  born  at  Leg¬ 
horn  in  1822.  His  principal  writings  are  “  Emat  Maf- 
giang,”  (a  defence  of  the  Cabbala,  in  Hebrew,)  “Em 
La-mikra,”  (a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,)  “  Tangam 
Leshad,”  “  Morale  juive  et  Morale  chretienne,”  and 
“  Teologia  dogmatica  e  apologetica.”  He  is  remark¬ 
able  as  almost  the  only  recent  defender  of  the  Cabbala 
and  its  theosophy. 

Benard,  beh-nfR',  (Laurent,)  a  French  Benedictine 
monk  and  writer,  born  at  Nevers  in  1573 ;  died  in  1620. 


Benary,  ba'ni-ree,  (Franz  Ferdinand,)  a  German 
Orientalist,  born  at  Cassel  in  1805.  He  published  in 
1830  the  Sanscrit  poem  of  “  Nalodaya,”  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  explanation.  Died  February  7,  1880. 

Benaschi,b2t-nis'kee,(  Angela,)  daughter  of  Giovanni 
Battista,  by  whom  she  was  instructed  in  painting,  was  born 
in  1666.  She  excelled  in  portraits.  (See  next  article.) 

Benaschi,  written  also  Beinaschi,  Benoschi,  or 
Berneschi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Turin  about  1634,  imitated  the  style  of  Lanfranco. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  frescos  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  at  Naples.  Died  about  1690. 

See  Lanzj,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Benavente,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Toledo 
about  1630. 

Benavides,  bi-ni-vee'r>£s,  (Alfonso,)  a  Spanish 
Franciscan  monk,  lived  about  1600-40. 

Benavides,  bi-ni-vee'd&s,  [Lat.  Bknavid'ius,]  (Mar¬ 
co,)  surnamed  Mantuano,  (min-too-i'no,)  an  eminent 
Italian  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Padua  in  1489.  He 
was  created  count  palatine  by  Charles  V.,  and  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“  Folymathia,”  and  legal  treatises.  Died  in  1582. 

See  A.  Riccoboni,  “Oratio  in  obitum  M.  Benavidii,”  1583. 

Benavides,  (Vincent,)  a  painter,  born  at  Oran,  in 
Africa,  settled  in  Spain,  where  he  obtained  the  title  of 
painter  to  Charles  II.  Died  in  1703. 

Benavides  y  Navarreta,  bi-nI,-vee'D&  ee  nt-viR- 
Ra'ti,  (Francisco  de  Paula,)  a  Spanish  cardinal,  born 
at  Baza,  May  14,  1810,  became  Archbishop  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  and  in  1877  was  created  a  cardinal-priest.  He 
was  made  Patriarch  of  the  West  Indies.  Died  in  1895. 

Ben'a-zeeh  or  Ben'e-ze-eh,  (Charles,)  an  English 
painter  and  engraver,  born  about  1740,  worked  several 
years  in  Paris  and  Rome.  Died  in  England  in  1803. 

See  Lk  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  P  Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Benazech,  (Peter  Paul,)  an  English  engraver,  born 
in  London  about  1744. 

Ben'bow,  (John,)  an  English  admiral  of  distinguished 
bravery,  born  in  1650,  entered  the  service  under  James  II., 
and  was  subsequently  employed  by  William  III.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1702,  he  had  a  severe  engagement  near  Jamaica  with 
a  Fiench  squadron  under  Ducasse;  but,  after  maintain¬ 
ing  a  running  fight  for  more  than  four  days,  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  survived  until  November,  1702. 

See  Smollett,  “History  of  England,”  Campbell,  “Lives  of 
the  British  Admirals.” 

Benbow,  (John,)  a  son  of  Admiral  Benbow,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  in  1701  or  1702. 
He  was  compelled  to  remain  on  that  island  several  years. 

Benchaim,  b£n-Ki'£m,  (Abraham,)  an  Italian  rabbi, 
who  published  in  1488  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  printed  in  Hebrew. 

Benci,  b£n'chee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born 
at  Acquapendente  in  1 542,  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  in 
elegant  Latin.  Died  in  1594. 

Bencius,  bln'sheajs,  [It.  Benci,  bSn'chee,]  (Hugo,) 
called  also  Hugo  of  Sienna,  an  Italian  physician,  who 
translated  several  works  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
medical  writers.  Died  in  1448. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bencivenni,  ben-che-ven'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
litterateur ,  born  in  1 731,  wrote  a  “Life  of  Dante,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1808. 

Benckert.  See  Benkert. 

Bencovich,  bSn'ko-vik',  (Friedrich,)  an  Austrian 
painter,  sometimes  called  Federighetto  di  Dalmatia, 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

See  Heinkcken,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Benda,  b£n'di,  (Franz,)  a  German  musician  and  ex¬ 
cellent  violinist,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1709,  became  in  1771 
concert-master  to  Frederick  the  Great.  Died  in  1788. 

Benda,  (Georg,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1721,  was  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  pro¬ 
duced  several  popular  operas.  Died  in  1795.  His  son 
Friedrich  Ludwig,  a  composer,  was  born  in  1746. 
Died  in  1792. 

Benda,  (Johann  Wilhelm  Otto,)  a  relative  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Berlin  in  1775,  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  the  poems  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Died  in  1832. 
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Bendavid,  bSn-di'vit,  (Lazarus,)  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1762,  was  a  disciple  of  Kant.  He  wrote,  among  other 
woxks,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Jewish  Calendar,”  and  several 
essays  in  defence  of  Kant’s  philosophy.  Died  in  1832. 

See  hi*  “Autobiography,”  (“ Selbstbiographie,”)  1804. 

Bendeler,  bSn'd^h-ler,  or  Bendler,  b£nd'ler,  (Jo¬ 
hann  Christian,)  a  German  landscape-painter,  born 
in  1688 ;  died  in  1728. 

Bendeler,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  musician 
and  writer  on  music,  born  near  Erfurt  about  1660 ;  died 
about  1712. 

Bendeler,  (Salomon,)  a  German  singer,  born  at 
Quedlinburg  in  1683,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  voice 
5 >f  prodigious  strength  and  compass.  Died  in  1 724. 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bendemann,  bSn'deh-miin',  (Eduard,)  a  German 
painter,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in  1811,  was 
a  pupil  of  Schadow.  Among  his  master-pieces  may  be 
named  “The  Jews  by  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,”  “Jere¬ 
miah  on  the  Ruins  of  "Jerusalem,”  (a  work  of  very  large 
dimensions,)  and  the  “  Two  Maidens  at  a  Fountain.”  In 
1838  he  became  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Dresden.  He  afterwards  decorated  the  royal  palace  at 
Dresden  with  many  grand  frescos,  which  are  greatly 
admired.  Some  of  these  represent  allegories,  religious 
subjects,  and  portraits  of  the  heroes  and  legislators  of 
universal  history.  Died  December  28,  1889. 

Bendire,  (Charles  Emil,)  soldier  and  orni¬ 
thologist,  was  born  near  Darmstadt,  Germany,  April 
27,  1836,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  army  in  1854,  remaining  there  till  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  captain  in  1886.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
ornithology  and  made  large  collections  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  objects.  His  collection  of  eggs  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  birds  embraces  over  eight  thousand  specimens. 
This  he  presented  to  the  National  Museum,  and  was 
made  honorary  curator  in  the  section  of  oology  in  that 
institution.  He  wrote  “  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds  with  special  reference  to  their  Breed¬ 
ing  Habits  and  Eggs.” 

Ben'dish,  (Bridget,)  daughter  of  General  Ireton,  and 
granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  born  about  1650,  was 
noted  for  her  energy  of  character  and  her  eccentricities. 
She  is  said  to  have  strongly  resembled  Cromwell,  both 
physically  and  morally.  Died  in  1727. 

Bendler.  See  Bendeler. 

Bendlowes,  b£nd'16z,  or  Benlowes,  (Edward,)  an 
English  poet,  born  in  Essex  in  1602,  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  in  Latin  and  English.  Died  in  1676. 

Bendonsky,  b£n-don'skee,  (Symon  Symonowicz,) 
a  Polish  poet,  born  in  Galicia  in  1557,  assumed  the  name 
of  Simonides.  He  wrote  elegant  poems  in  Latin  and 
Polish.  Died  in  1629. 

Bendtsen,  bSnt'sen,  (Bendt,)  a  Danish  scholar,  bom 
at  Copenhagen  in  1763.  He  was  director  of  the  college 
of  Frederiksburg,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in 
1830. 

See  J.  N.  Madvig,  “  Mindeord  over  B.  Bendtsen,”  1831. 

Beneoke,  ba'nek-keh,  (Ernst  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
geologist,  born  in  Berlin,  March  16,  1838.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  Wurzburg,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  and  held 
professorships  in  geology  in  Heidelberg  and  Strasburg. 
Most  of  his  writings  relate  to  the  Trias  of  South  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Southern  Alps. 

Benecke,  ba'n$k-k<?h,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philologist,  born  in  the  principality  of  Oettingen  in 
1762.  He  wrote  “Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Old  German  Language  and  Literature.”  He  was 
professor  and  librarian  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Died  in  1844. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Benedek,  von,  fon  ba'neh-dSk',  (Ludwig,)  an  Aus¬ 
trian  general,  born  at  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1804. 
He  served  as  colonel  in  the  war  against  the  Italians  in 
1848-49.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general, 
he  fought  against  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  1849.  He 
obtained  in  June,  1866,  the  command  of  the  grand  Aus¬ 
trian  army  of  about  200,000  men,  with  which  he  was 


expected  to  conquer  Prussia.  Remaining  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  in  Bohemia,  he  permitted  the  two  Prussian  armies 
to  cross  a  range  of  mountains  and  to  effect  a  junction 
with  each  other  at  Sadowa,  where,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1866,  Benedek  was  defeated  in  a  battle  which  decided 
the  issue  of  the  war.  The  victors  took  more  than  one 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  21,471  prisoners.  He 
died  at  Gratz,  April  27,  1881. 

Beneden,  van,  v&n  bSn'e-dcn,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a 
Belgian  naturalist,  born  at  Mechlin,  December  19,  1S09. 
He  held  professorships  at  the  Universities  of  Ghent  and 
Louvain,  and  for  many  years  was  director  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  class  in  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  1881.  He  wrote  (with  Gervais) 
“Zoologie  medicale,”  (1859,)  “  Iconographie  des  Hel- 
minthes,”  (i860,)  and  “  Osteographie  des  Cetaces,” 
(1868-79,)  besides  other  valuable  works,  chiefly  on  the 
worms  and  lower  arthropods.  Died  January  8,  1894. 

Benedetti,  bi-ni-det'tee,  or  Benedicti,  M-n£-d6k 
tee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  physician,  whose  medical 
and  anatomical  works  had  a  high  reputation  in  his  time. 
He  settled  at  Venice  in  1495.  Died  after  1510. 

Benedetti,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Fermo  in  1715,  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Rome.  Died  in  1788. 

Benedetti,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  physician,  and 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Venice,  lived  about  1740.  He 
wrote,  besides  medical  works,  several  poems  and  dramas, 

Benedetti,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Cortona  in  1785,  wrote  several  tragedies,  and  a 
'‘Life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,”  (1831.)  Died  in  1821. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Benedetti,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  able  Italian 
mathematician,  born  at  Venice,  was  a  pupil  of  Tartaglia. 
He  published  in  1 585  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  “  Di 
vers  Speculations  of  J.  B.  Benedetti,”  (“  J.  B.  Benedicti 
diversae  Speculationes.”)  He  made  many  discoveries  in 
mathematics,  and  advanced  many  sound  ideas  in  physical 
philosophy.  Died  in  1590. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Benedetti,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Aquila,  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rome.  Died  in  1656. 

Benedetti,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Reggio  about  1650.  He  painted  frescos  at  Brescia. 

Benedetti,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Viterbo  in  1745,  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1810. 

Benedetti,  bi-ni-det'tee,  (Vincent,)  born  in  Corsica 
about  1815,  was  French  minister  at  Turin  in  1861-62,  and 
ambassador  at  Berlin  from  1864  to  1870.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Franco-German  war,  (1870,)  he  was  recalled 
from  Berlin,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  retired 
from  public  life. 

Benedetti,  de’,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  poet  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Genoa,  trans¬ 
lated  eight  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  into  Italian  verse. 

Benedetto.  See  Benedict. 

Benedetto.  See  Jacopone. 

Benedetto.  See  Marcello. 

Benedetto  da  Majano,  M-ni-det'to  d&  mS-yS'no,  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  1444 ;  died  1498. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  bi-nk-det'to  di  ro-v6« 
si'no,  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  near  Florence  abou. 
1480;  died  about  1550. 

Ben'e-dict  I.,  [Lat.  Benedic'tus;  It.  Benedetto, 
bi-ni-det'to ;  Fr.  BenoIt,  b?h-nwi',j  surnamed  Bono'- 
sus,  became  pope  in  575  a.d.  Under  his  rule  the  Longo- 
bards  extended  their  conquests  in  Italy,  and  threatened 
Rome.  Died  in  578. 

Benedict  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Leo  II.  as 
pope  in  684.  He  prevailed  upon  Constantine  IV.  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  usurped  right  of  confirming  papal  elections. 
He  died  in  685,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  V. 

Benedict  III.,  successor  of  Leo  IV.,  was  elected 
pope  in  855.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
mildness  of  character.  He  died  in  858,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nicholas  I. 

Benedict  IV.  succeeded  John  IX.  in  900  a.d.  The 
following  year  he  crowned  as  sovereign  of  Italy  Louis, 
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son  of  the  King  of  Provence.  He  died  in  903,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  V. 

Benedict  V.  was  made  pope  in  964,  in  opposition  to 
Leo  VIII.;  but  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  of  Germany,  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  Leo,  reduced  Rome  by  famine, 
and  exiled  Benedict  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  965. 

Benedict  VL  was  elected  in  972  successor  of  John 
XIII.  After  the  death  of  Otho  I.,  the  Romans  re¬ 
belled  against  Benedict  and  put  him  to  death,  (974.) 

Benedict  VIL  succeeded  Benedict  VI.  in  975.  He 
assembled  a  council  and  excommunicated  the  anti-pope 
Boniface.  Died  about  984. 

Benedict  VIII.  became  pope  in  1012.  His  claims 
were  supported  against  the  anti-*  oj  e  Gregory  by  Henry 
II.,  whom  he  crowned  at  Rome  in  1013.  He  signally 
defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  Tuscany.  He 
died  in  1024,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XIX. 

Benedict  IX.  (Theophylac'tus  of  Tusculum)  was 
the  successor  of  John  XIX.  in  1034.  His  vices  and  op¬ 
pressive  rule  caused  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  Romans 
in  1044,  and  Silvester  III.  was  made  pope  in  his  stead. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Benedict  X.,  a  native  of  Capua,  succeeded  Stephen 
IX.  in  1058,  though  not  regularly  elected.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  the  tiara  to  Nicholas  II.  in  1059. 

Benedict  XI.,  (Niccol6  Boccasini — bok-ki-see'- 
nee,)  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  was  a  native  of  Treviso,  and 
succeeded  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303.  He  died  in  1304, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V. 

Benedict  XII.  (originally  Jacques  Fournier — fooR'- 
ne-i',)  was  a  native  of  France,  and  succeeded  John 
XXII.  in  1334.  He  was  the  third  pope  who  reigned  at 
Avignon.  He  laboured  zealously  to  reform  the  clergy 
and  the  monastic  orders,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
ecclesiastical  works.  He  died  in  1342,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Clement  VI. 

See  A.  dh  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes  Romains.” 

Benedict  XIII.,  Cardinal  Orsini,  succeeded  Inno¬ 
cent  XIII.  in  1724.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  private 
virtues  and  his  pacific  disposition,  and  did  much  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  died 
in  1730,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII. 

See  Alessandro  Borgia,  “  Vita  Benedicti  XIII., "  1741 ;  Mi¬ 
chael  Ranft,  “Lebensbeschreibung  des  Papstes  Benedict  XIII.,” 
1743,;  Clemente  da  Cruz,  “Vida  do  Benedicto  XIII.,”  1739. 

Benedict  XIV.,  Cardinal  Prospero  Lambertini, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1675,  succeeded  Clement  XII.  in 
August,  1 740.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he 
was  profoundly  versed  in  theology,  history,  and  classical 
literature.  He  founded  academies  at  Rome,  built  a 
number  of  public  edifices,  and  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  learning  and  the  arts.  He  died  in  1758,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  most  learned,  prudent,  and  re¬ 
spectable  pontiffs  who  have  ever  lived.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  esteemed  religious  works  in  Latin. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XIII. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitadi  Benedetto  XIV.,”  1787;  “  Vie  du  Pape 
Benoit  XIV,”  Paris,  1775;  F.  Galiani,  “Delle  Lodi  di  Papa 
Benedetto,”  1758. 

Benedict  XIII.,  (Anti-pope,)  Pedro  de  Luna, 
(pa'dRodi  loo'ni,)  was  born  in  Aragon  about  1334.  He 
was  elected  pope  at  Avignon  in  1394,  but  his  title  war 
disputed  by  Boniface  IX.,  who  reigned  in  Rome.  This 
•chism  caused  great  perplexity  in  the  church  for  many 
years.  At  length,  in  1415,  the  Council  of  Constance  de¬ 
posed  both  of  the  popes.  Died  in  1424. 

Ben'e-dict  or  Benoit  of  Aniane,  (I'ne'ln',)  Saint, 
born  in  Languedoc  about  750,  became  abbot  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Aniane.  Died  in  821. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saintes.” 

Benedict  of  Appenzell,  (&p'pSnt-s§l',)  an  eminent 
Swiss  musician  and  contrapuntist,  born  at  Appenzell 
about  1480.  His  works  are  eulogized  by  Dr.  Burney  and 
Fetis. 

Benedict,  surnamed  Bis'cop,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk, 
and  a  noted  promoter  of  learning,  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  built  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 

Benedict  [Fr.  Benoist,  beh-nwd']  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  an  English  chronicler,  became  abbot  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough  in  1 1 17.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.,  and  a  “  Life  of  Becket.” 


Ben'e-dict,  (David,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  born 
at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  October  10, 1779,  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1806.  He  was  for  twenty-five  years  a 
pastor  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  died,  De¬ 
cember  5,  1874.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Baptists,” 
(1813  ;  continued,  1848,)  an  Abridgment  of  the  same, 
(1820,)  “  History  of  all  Religions,”  (1824,)  “  Fifty  Years 
among  the  Baptists,”  (i860,)  and  a  “History  of  the 
Donatists,”  published  after  his  death. 

Benedict,  (Frank  Lee,)  author,  was  born  at 
Alexander,  New  York,  July  6,  1834.  His  works  em¬ 
brace  novels,  poems,  and  short  stories,  including 
“My  Daughter  Elinor,”  “John  Worthington’s 
Name,”  “The  Price  She  Paid,”  etc. 

Ben'e-dict,  (Sir  Julius,)  a  musical  composer,  born  at 
Stuttgart,  November  27,  1804,  studied  under  Hummel 
and  Weber,  and  in  1835  removed  to  London.  Among 
his  operas  are  “  Giacinta  ed  Ernesto,”  “  Portoghesi  in 
Goa,”  (1830,)  “The  Gypsy’s  Warning,”  “The  Brides  of 
Venice,”  “The  Crusaders,”  “The  Lily  of  Killarney,” 
(1862,)  and  “  The  Bride  of  Song,”  (1864.)  He  also  wrote 
the  cantatas  “Undine”  and  “Cceur  de  Lion,”  and  the 
oratorio  of  “Saint  Peter.”  Died  June  5,  1885. 

Ben'e-dict,  [Lat.  Benedic'tus;  Fr.  BenoIt,  b$h« 
nwd';  It.  Benedetto,  bi-ni-det'to ;  Sp.  Benito,  bi- 
nee'to,]  Saint,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecclesiastic,  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  monastic  system  in  the  West,  was 
born  at  Nursia,  near  Spoleto,  in  480  a.d.  He  founded  an 
establishment  at  Monte-Casino,  near  Naples,  about  529, 
and  instituted  as  the  rule  of  his  order,  in  addition  to  reli¬ 
gious  duties,  various  kinds  of  manual  labour,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  and  the  transcription  of  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Regula 
Monachorum,”  containing  the  rules  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Benedict  Died  in  543. 

Benedicti.  See  Benedetti. 

Ben-e-dic'tis,  de,  (di,)  (Ben.  Tetius,)  an  Italian 
canonist,  surnamed  Capra,  (ki'pRi,)  lived  about  1440. 

Benedictis,  de,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  about  1620.  He  wrote  a  number  of  polemical  treat¬ 
ises  against  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  against  th» 
Jansenists.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Benedictis,  (Jacob.)  See  Jacopone  da  Tom. 

Benedictus.  See  Benedict. 

Ben-e-dic'tus,  or  Benoit,  a  learned  Maronite,  whose 
original  name  was  Ambarach,  born  in  Phoenicia  in 
1663.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  subsequently  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Pisa.  Died  in  1742. 

Ben-e-dic'tus,  (John,)  a  Polish  physician,  who  pub 
lished  in  1 530  a  work  in  Latin  on  the  sweating-sickness. 

Benediktov,  ben-e-dik'tof,  (Vladimir,)  a  Russian 
poet,  published  in  1835  a  collection  of  lyrics,  which  ob¬ 
tained  great  popularity.  He  died  April  26,  1873. 

Benedix,  ba'neh-diks,  (Julius  Roderich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  dramatist  and  littirateur ,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1811. 
Died  September  26,  1873. 

Benefiale,  bi-ni-fe-i'li,  or  Beneficiale,  bi-ni-fe* 
chi'li,  (Marco,)  Chevalier,  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Rome  in  1684;  died  in  1764. 

Ben'e-field,  (Sebastian,)  an  English  Calvinistic  di 
vine,  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1559,  became  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1613.  He  published  numerous 
sermons  and  commentaries  on  Scripture.  Died  in  1630. 

Beneke,  ba'neh-k?h,  (Friedrich  Eduard,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher,  born  in  1798  at  Berlin,  where  he  be¬ 
came  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy  in  1832.  He 
published  “Psychological  Sketches,”  (1825-27,)  “Prag¬ 
matic  Psychology,”  (1850,)  and  other  works.  He  was 
found  in  1856,  drowned  in  a  canal;  and  it  is  supposed 
he  died  by  suicide. 

Benekendorf,  b§n'eh-ken-doRf,  (Karl  Friedrich,) 
a  German  writer,  born  in  Brandenburg  in  1720,  published 
several  popular  works  on  political  and  rural  economy. 
Died  in  1788. 

Benelli,  bi-n£l'lee,  (Antonio  Peregrino,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Forll,  September  5,  1 77 1  - 
He  sang  successfully  in  Naples,  London,  and  Dresden. 
In  the  latter  city  he  remained  from  1801  to  1822,  when 
his  voice  failed,  and  he  retired  with  a  pension.  Died 
August  6,  1830. 
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Benese,  de,  de  ben-eez',  (Richard,)  an  English  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  mensuration,  (1535.) 

Beneton  de  Morange  de  Peyrins,  beh-neh-t6N' 
deh  mo'rdNzh'  deh  p&'riN',  (Etienne  Claude,)  a  French 
litterateur,  published  a  “  History  of  War,”  (1741.)  Died 
in  1752. 

Benetti,  bi-net'tee,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  in  1658  at  Ferrara,  where  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  university.  He  was  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  “Corpus 
Medico-Morale,”  (1718.) 

Benevento  or  Benevent,  Prince  of.  See  Talley¬ 
rand. 

Benevoli,  bct-n£vro-lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  sur¬ 
geon  and  skilful  oculist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto 
m  1685,  published  treatises  on  the  cataract  and  on  hernia. 
He  practised  at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1756. 

Benevoli,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  musican  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Rome  in  1602  ;  died  in  1672. 

B6nezech,  bk'n&'zSk',  (Pierre,)  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1745,  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  the  Di¬ 
rectory  in  1795,  and  afterwards  a  counsellor  of  state. 
Died  in  1802. 

See  Challan,  “filoge  historique  de  P.  B£n£zech,”  1803. 

Ben'e-zet',  (Anthony,)  an  eminent  philanthropist, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin,  in  France,  in  1713,  was  the  son  of 
Protestant  parents.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends, 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1731,  and  became  a  school¬ 
teacher.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  a  benefactor  of  the  negroes,  for  whom  he  opened  an 
evening  school.  He  wrote  on  the  slave-trade  and  slavery 
several  tracts,  which,  it  is  said,  first  drew  the  attention 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  to  that  subject  Among 
his  writings  is  “  Some  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  with 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Slave-Trade,”  (1771.)  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  generosity  and  active  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  wherever  found.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Vaux,  “Memoir  of  Anthony  Benezet.” 

Benfatto,  bSn-f^t'to,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  painter,  sur- 
named  IL  Friso,  (61  fRee'so,)  born  at  Verona  in  1551,  was 
a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese.  Died  about  1641. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Benfey,  bSn'fl,  (Theodor,)  a  German  philologist, 
bom  near  Gottingen  in  1809.  He  published  a  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Greek  Roots,”  (1839,)  which  obtained  the 
Volney  prize  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
also  an  edition  of  the  hymns  of  Sama-Veda,  with  a 
translation  and  glossary,  and  translated  the  comedies  of 
Terence.  His  “  Sanscrit-English  Dictionaiy”  (London, 
1866)  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  June  26,  1881. 

Beng,  bdN,  or  Bengy,  bSN'zhe',  (Antoine,)  a  French 
jurist,  succeeded  Cujas  as  professor  of  law  at  Bourges 
in  1595.  Died  in  1616. 

Bengel,  bSng'el,  [Lat.  Benge'lius,]  (Johann  Al¬ 
brecht,)  an  eminent  Lutheran  theologian,  bom  at  Win- 
nenden,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1687.  Having  finished  his 
studies  in  the  theological  college  at  Tubingen,  he  was 
employed  for  many  years  as  pastor  at  Denkendorfi  and 
about  1749  became  prelate  at  Alpirsbach.  His  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  in  1734,  is  esteemed 
a  standard  work.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  God,  entitled  “Syntagma  de  Sanctitate  Dei,” 
“  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti,”  “  Explanation  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  Saint  John,”  (in  German,  1740,)  and  othei 
works  of  a  high  character.  Died  in  1 752. 

Benger,  bSng'ger,  (Miss  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,)  an 
English  authoress,  born  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1778.  She  published  poems,  novels,  and  dramas;  but 
she  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  historical  and 
biographical  works,  among  which  are  “  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia ;”  “  Memoirs  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots and  “  Memoirs  of  Klopstock 
and  his  Friends.”  Miss  Benger  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton. 
Died  in  1827. 

Bengtson,  bSngt'son,  (Johan,)  Archbishop  of  Upsal, 
in  Sweden,  born  in  1417;  died  in  1467. 

Ben-ha'dad  [Heb.  “nrrp]  L,  King  of  Syria,  was 
contemporary  with  Asa,  King  of  Judah,  whom  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Baasha,  King  of  Israel. 


Benhadad  3X,  son  of  the  preceding,  made  war  on 
Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria.  He  was 
afterwards  murdered  by  Hazael,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Syria. 

See  II.  Kings  vi.  24;  viii.  7-15. 

Benhadad  III.,  King  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Hazael. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  Jehoahaz,  King  of  Israel. 

Benham,  (Andrew  Elliott  Kennedy,)  an 
American  naval  officer,  was  born  at  New  York,  April 
10,  1832.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1847,  served  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  and  in  the  civil  war;  was  made  rear- 
admiral  in  1890  ;  in  1894  was  in  command  of  a  squad¬ 
ron  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  forced  the  commander  of  the 
insurgent  fleet  to  raise  the  blockade  of  that  city. 
Retired  April,  1894. 

Beni,  ba'nee,  (Paolo,)  a  scholar  and  critical  writer, 
born  in  the  island  of  Candia  about  1552,  was  successively 
professor  of  theology  at  Perugia,  of  philosophy  at  Rome, 
and  of  belles-lettres  at  Padua.  Died  at  Padua  in  1625. 

See  Baylk,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Ginguen^, 
“Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Be-nig'nus,  [Fr.  B£nigne,  bi'n6n',]  Saint,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  was  sent  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Gaul,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Dijon  about 
179  A.D. 

See  MorAri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Benincasa,  b&-n6n-k&'§&,  (Bartolommeo,)  Count, 
a  literary  Italian  nobleman,  born  near  M6dena  about 
1745 ;  died  about  1825.  He  published,  in  French,  “  Les 
Morlaques,”  (1788,)  and  founded  a  journal  in  Dalmatia. 

Benincori,  bi-n6n-ko'ree,  (Angelo  Maria,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  musician  and  composer,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1770; 
died  in  1821. 

Beninga,  bi-ning'Hl,  (Eggerik,)  a  Dutch  historian, 
wrote  a  “Chronicle  of  East  Friesland.”  Died  in  1^62. 

Benini,  b<t-nee'nee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Bologna  in  1713  ;  died  in  1764. 

Beniowsky  or  Benyowsky,  bi-ne-ov'skee,  (Mau¬ 
ritius  Augustus,)  Count,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  and 
adventurer,  born  in  the  county  of  Neutra  in  1741.  He 
served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  in  1768  joined  the 
Polish  confederation  against  the  Russians.  Being  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  exiled  in  1770  to  Kamtchatka,  whence 
he  effected  his  escape  to  France  in  1772.  He  was  soon 
after  sent  by  the  French  government  to  establish  a  col¬ 
ony  in  Madagascar ;  but,  having  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  that  island,  he  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the 
French  in  1786. 

See  M.  A.  Beniowsky,  “Voyages  et  M^moires,”  2  vols.,  1791,  and 
English  version  of  the  same,  by  W.  N  icholson. 

Benisch,  ba'nish,  (Abraham,)  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
born  in  1811,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
but  settled  in  early  youth  in  England.  Here  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  translation  into  English  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  they  are  interpreted  by  orthodox  Jews. 
Among  his  works  are  “Life  of  Maimonides,”  “Judaism 
Surveyed,”  etc.  Died  at  Hornsey,  July  31,  1878. 

Benit,  b$h-ne',  (Anne  Francois,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Mirecourt  in  1796 ;  died  in  Spain  in  1823. 

Benito.  See  Benedict,  (Saint.) 

Benivieni,  bi-ne-ve-a'nee,  (Antonio,)  a  learned 
Italian  physician,  was  a  friend  of  Marsilio  Ficino  and 
Politiano.  Died  in  1502. 

Benivieni,  (Domenico,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Florence,  was  surnamed 
Scottino  (skot-tee'no)  from  the  subtlety  of  his  theology. 
He  became,  in  1479,  professor  of  dialectics  at  Pisa.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Savonarola,  and  wrote  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines.  Died  in  1507. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Benivieni,  (Geronimo,)  brother  of  the  two  preced¬ 
ing,  born  at  Florence  about  1453.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Savonarola,  and  translated  from  Latin  into  Italian  his 
“Treatise  on  the  Simplicity  of  Christian  Life,”  (1496.) 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Italians  who  discarded  the  low 
and  trivial  taste  which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  returned  to  the  standards  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
He  published  in  1500  “II  Commento  di  Ieroniiro  Beni¬ 
vieni.’'  Died  in  1542. 
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Ben'ja-min,  [Heb.  po'jD,]  youngest  son  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Jacob  and  Rachel.  lie  was  the  favourite  of  his 
father,  who  reluctantly  permitted  him  to  accompany  his 
brothers  to  Egypt.  (See  Genesis  xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.) 

Benjamin  of  Tu  del  a,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  traveller 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  He  visited,  between 
1160  and  1173,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  frontiers  of  China, 
which  countries  he  describes  in  his  “Itinerary.”  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is 
interesting  as  being  the  first  description  of  those  regions 
given  by  a  European. 

Ben'ja-min,  (Judah  P.,)  an  American  politician, 
of  Jewish  parentage,  was  born  in  Saint  Croix  in  1811. 
He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  with  success  in  New 
Orleans.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
for  Louisiana,  and  re-elected  in  1858  or  1859.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Democrat  and  disunionist.  He  was  secretary 
of  war  at  Richmond  from  about  September,  1861,  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1862,  wffien  he  became  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
withdrew  to  London  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Died  in  Paris,  May.  6,  1884. 

Benjamin,  (Park,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
born  in  1809  at  Demerara,  in  Guiana,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  trade.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  and 
graduated  at  a  college  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
edited  the  “American  Monthly  Magazine”  of  New  York 
in  1837  and  1838.  In  1840  Mr.  Benjamin  and  R.  W. 
Griswold  began  to  publish  a  literary  journal,  called  “The 
New  York  World.”  He  wrote  numerous  lyrical  poems 
and  sonnets.  His  longest  work  is  entitled  a  “  Poem  on 
the  Meditation  of  Nature.”  “Many  of  his  pieces,”  says 
Griswold,  “  are  distinguished  for  poetical  simplicity  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  diction.”  (“  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America.”)  Died  in  1864. 

Benjamin,  (Park,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  New  York,  May  11,  1849.  He  entered  the 
navy,  but  resigned  in  1869,  studied  law,  and  became 
an  associate  editor  of  the  “Scientific  American.” 
Since  1878  has  been  a  scientific  expert  in  patent  cases. 
He  has  written  “The  Age  of  Electricity,”  “The 
Voltaic  Cell,”  “The  History  of  Electricity,”  and 
various  other  works  and  scientific  and  naval  essays. 
Edited  “  Harper’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Applied  Mechanics.” 

Benjamin,  (Samuel  Green  Wheeler,)  an  American 
author,  born  in  Greece  in  1837.  He  early  acquired  rep¬ 
utation  as  an  artist.  His  published  works  include  “The 
Atlantic  Islands,”  “  Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,”  “Art 
in  America,”  etc.  Under  President  Arthur  he  was 
(1884-85)  United  States  minister  to  Persia. 

Benkendorf,  bfcn'ken-doRf,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a 
German  writer  on  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  Died 
in  1788. 

Benkendorf,  (Ludwig  Ernst,)  a  German  general, 
born  at  Anspach  in  1711.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
war,  and  became  in  1775  inspector-general  of  cavalry. 
Died  in  1801. 

Benk'^n-dorff,  (Alexander,)  Count,  a  Russian 
general  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Esthonia  about  1782. 
He  served  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the  French, 
and  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas, 
afterwards  emperor.  After  the  accession  of  Nicholas  he 
was  made  a  count,  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  council. 
Died  in  1844. 

Benkert  or  Benckert,  bSnk'kert,  (Johann  Peter,) 
a  German  sculptor,  born  at  Neustadt  in  1709.  He 
adorned  with  his  works  the  royal  palace  of  Sans-Souci, 
in  Prussia.  Died  in  1769. 

Benkowitz,  b£n-ko'vits,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer  of  novels,  poems,  etc.,  born  in  1764,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  at  Glogau  in  1807. 

Benlowes.  See  Bendlowes. 

Bennati,  b&n-nl'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Mantua  in  1788,  wrote  medical  treatises, 
one  of  which  gained  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French 
Institute.  Died  in  Paris  in  1834. 

Ben'net,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1674,  published  a  “Me¬ 
morial  of  the  Reformation,”  (1721,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1726. 


Bennet,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Arlington,  an  English 
statesman  under  Charles  II.,  born  in  1618.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state  in  1662,  and  was  one  of  the 
ministry  styled  “the  Cabal,”  from  the  initials  of  their 
titles  forming  that  word.  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
he  was  continued  in  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which 
he  had  previously  held.  Died  in  1685. 

Bennet,  (James  Henry,)  an  English  physician,  born 
at  Manchester  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
Saint-Louis,  Paris,  and  at  the  Parisian  hospitals.  Besides 
a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  women,  (1845- 
64,)  he  published  “  Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,”  “On  Pulmonary  Consumption,” 
and  other  works.  His  specialty  was  the  diseases  of 
women.  Died  July  28,  1891. 

Bennet,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  composer  of 
madrigals,  lived  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Bennet,  (Robert,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
wrote  a  “  Theological  Concordance  of  the  Synonymous 
Words  in  Scripture,”  (1657.)  Died  in  1687. 

Bennet,  ben'net,  (Roelof  Gabriel,)  a  Dutch  naval 
officer  and  writer,  born  about  1774,  published,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Van  Wyk,  a  “  History  of  the  Navigation  of 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.”  Died  in  1829. 

Bennet,  (William,)  an  English  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  about  1767,  became  organist  of  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew’s  at  Plymouth.  His  sacred  composi¬ 
tions  are  highly  esteemed. 

Bennett,  (Alfred,)  an  English  organist  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  1805.  He  published  in  1829,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  W.  Marshall,  a  volume  of  chants.  Died  1830. 

Bennett,  (Alfred  William,)  botanist,  was  born 
at  Clapham,  England,  in  1833.  He  became  lecturer 
on  botany  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  editor  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society’s  journal.  He  wrote 
“  Handbook  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,”  “  Flora  of  the 
Alps,”  and,  with  Thistleton  Dyer,  translated  Sach’s 
“Text-book  of  Botany.” 

Bennett,  (Charles  Wesley,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  East  Bethany,  New  York,  July  18, 
1828.  He  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry 
in  1862.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of  history  in 
Syracuse  University.  He  contributed  largely  to  de¬ 
nominational  literature.  Died  April  17,  1891. 

Bennett,  (James,)  an  English  dissenter,  born  in  1774. 
He  wrote  (with  David  Bogue)  a  “  History  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,”  (3  vols.,  1809.)  Died  in  1862. 

Ben'nett,  (James  Gordon,)  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  1795,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1819.  He  was  employed  as  re¬ 
porter  or  assistant  editor  of  several  journals  of  New 
York  City,  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  General  Jackson.  About  1830  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  and  in 
1833  was  chief  editor  of  “The  Pennsylvanian,”  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  founded  in  1835  the  “New  York  Herald,” 
which  he  conducted  with  great  ability  and  success  until 
his  death,  June  1,  1872.  His  son,  James  Gordon, 
born  May  10,  1841,  is  notable  for  his  enterprise  in 
sending  Stanley  to  Africa  and  for  fitting  out  the 
Jeannette  polar  expedition. 

Bennett,  (John  Hughes,)  an  English  medical  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1812.  He  obtained  about  1848  the 
chair  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh.  He 
published  a  “Treatise  on  Clinical  Medicine,”  (1856,)  and 
other  works.  Died  September  25,  1875. 

Bennett,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  about  1779,  published  “Ar>  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Singing,”  “  Cathedral  Selections,”  etc.  Died 
March  21,  1848. 

Bennett,  (William  Cox,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Greenwich  about  1820.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  poems,  and  was  a  writer  of  songs.  Died  in  1895. 

Bennett,  (William  James  Early,)  an  English  theo¬ 
logian,  and  a  leader  of  the  tractarian  party,  was  born 
about  1805.  He  became  vicar  of  Frome  about  1852. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Eucharist.”  Died  August  15,  1886. 
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Bennett,  (William  Sterndale,)  an  English  plant*' 
and  composer,  born  in  1816.  Having  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
acquired  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Mendelssohn. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Music.  Died  February  1,  1875. 

Bennigsen,  von,  fon  bSn'nlG-sen,  (Rudolf,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  statesman,  born  at  Liineberg,  July  10,  1824.  Under 
the  Hanoverian  rule  he  ardently  favoured  German  unity. 
In  1873  he  was  made  president  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
in  which  he  early  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
moderate  Liberals. 

Benning,  bSn'ning,  (John  Bodecher — bo'deK-$r,) 
a  Dutch  philosopher  and  poet,  born  in  1606,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden.  Died  in  1642. 

Benningsen,  bSn'ning-sen,  written  also  Bennigsen, 
(Alexander  Levin,)  Count,  a  German  politician,  a  son 
of  General  Benningsen,  noticed  below,  was  born  near 
Wilna  in  1809.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
Hanover  from  1848  until  October,  1850.  Died  in  1893. 

Benningsen,  written  also  Bennigsen,  (Levin  Au¬ 
gust  Theophil,)  Count,  a  celebrated  military  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Russian  service,  born  at  Brunswick  in 
1745.  He  fought  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788,  and 
against  the  Poles  in  1793.  x79^  he  to°k  Derbend 

from  the  Persians,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1798.  Though  he  headed  the  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  Paul,  he  was  appointed  by  Alexander,  on  his 
accession,  Governor-General  of  Lithuania.  He  com¬ 
manded  in  1807  at  the  battle  of  Eylau,  where  the  victory 
Was  claimed  by  both  parties.  On  the  death  of  Kootoosof, 
in  1813,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
and  was  soon  after  created  a  count.  Died  in  Hanover 
in  1826. 

•.See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Ben'no,  [Fr.  Bennon,  b&'ndN',]  Saint,  Bishop  o. 
Meissen,  in  Germany,  born  in  ion,  was  at  first  a  parti¬ 
san  of  Henry  IV.  against  Gregory  VII.,  but  afterwards 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope.  Luther  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  his  canonization  (in  1523)  a  work  entitled 
“The  New  Idol  of  Meissen.”  Died  in  1107. 

See  “Leben  und  Wunderthaten  des  heiligen  Benno,”  1844. 

Ben'nor  or  Ben'no,  a  German  cardinal,  who  lived 
in  the  last  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  supported  the 
cause  of  the  anti-pope  Clement  III.  against  Gregory  VII. 
He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Gregory  VII.,”  (in  Latin,)  which  is 
very  unpopular  with  the  Catholics. 

See  Aubery,  “Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Benoist,  beh-nwd',  or  Benoit,  [Lat.  Benedic/tus,] 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  lived  about  1230. 

Benoist  (or  Benedict)  of  Saint-Maure,  (m5r,)  a 
troubadour  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  wrote 
a  poem  called  “The  Romance  of  Troy.”  “The  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy”  (in  French  verse)  is 
ascribed  to  him  by  some  critics. 

See  Abb6  de  la  Rue,  “  Essais  sur  les  Bardes.” 

Benoist,  (Marie  Guilhelmine  Lerouz:  Delaville 

leh-roo'  d^h-l^v^l',)  Madame,  wife  of  Pierre  Vincent, 
noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  in  1767,  studied  painting 
under  Lebrun  and  David.  Among  her  best  works  are 
portraits  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  Died  in  1826. 

Benoist  or  Benoit,  beh'nwa',  (Pierre  Vincent,)  a 
French  statesman  and  litterateur,  born  at  Angers  in  1758, 
rose  to  be  minister  of  state  and  member  of  the  privy 
council  in  1828.  Died  in  1834. 

Benoist,  [It.  Benedetto,  bi-ni-det'to,]  (Zacharie,) 
a  naval  officer,  of  Genoese  extraction,  gained  two  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  fleet  of  Pisa  in  1284  and  1286.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  an  admiral  of  France. 

Benoit.  See  Benedict. 

Benoit,  beh'nwi',  (Antoine  Vernier — v§R'ne-&',)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Dole  in  1769,  wrote  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  Religious  Liberty,”  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
“  Bibliotheque  Historique.”  Died  in  1832. 

Benoit,  (Iilie,)  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1640,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,” 
(1693,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1728. 

Benoit,  (Jean,)  called  also  Benedict!,  a  French 
theologian  and  Dominican,  was  born  at  Evreux.  He 
wrote  “Introductions  to  Dialectics,”  (“ Introductiones 
Dialecticae,”  1538.)  Died  in  1563. 


Benoit,  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Carcas¬ 
sonne  in  1632,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Albigenses  and 
the  Waldenses.”  Died  in  1705. 

Benoit,  (Michel,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Autun  in  1715.  In  1745  he  was  a  missionary  to  China, 
where  he  introduced  the  reflecting  telescope,  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  other  useful  inventions.  Died  in  1774. 

Benoit,  (Pierre  Leopold  Leonard,)  a  Belgian 
composer,  was  born  at  Harelbeke,  Belgium,  August 
17,  1834.  He  produced  the  opera  “  Le  Roi  des 
Aulnes”  at  Paris  in  1861.  Among  his  later  works  are 
the  oratorios  “Lucifer,”  “  L’Escaut,”  “Drama 
Christi,”  and  “  La  Guerre,”  and  several  cantatas  and 
operas. 

Benoit,  (Ren6,)  a  French  theologian,  born  near  An¬ 
gers  in  1521.  He  published  in  1566  a  French  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  as  favouring  Protestantism.  He  was  subsequently 
confessor  to  Henry  IV.,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Troyes.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Mor4ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Benoli,  ba'no-lee,  (Ignazio,)  called  il  Borno,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Verona.  He  imitated  Rubens, 
whose  works  he  copied,  but  with  reduced  dimensions. 
Died  in  1724. 

Benoni.  See  Ruffini. 

Benoschi.  See  Benaschi. 

Benouville,  beh-noo'v&l',  (FranqoisLSon,)  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1821.  He  gained  the 
grand  prize  in  1845,  and  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in 
1853.  Among  his  most  admired  works  are  “Judith,” 
“Esther,”  and  “Raphael  seeing  La  Fornarina  for  the 
First  Time.”  Died  February  16,  1859. 

Benouville,  (Jean  Achille,)  a  landscape-painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1815.  He 
obtained  a  grand  prize  in  1845.  Died  Feb.  6,  1891. 

Benozzo.  See  Gozzoli. 

Ben'sel,  (James  Berry,)  an  American  poet  and 
novelist,  born  in  New  York  city,  August  2,  1856.  He 
has  published  “King  Cophetua’s  Wife,”  (1884,)  and  two 
other  novels,  besides  much  graceful  verse.  Died  1886. 

Benserade,  de,  deh  bftNss'Rfd'  or  b5N/s$h-R&d', 
(Isaac,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Upper  Normandy  in 
1612,  was  a  favourite  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  acquired 
great  popularity  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his 
sprightly  and  brilliant  verses.  During  twenty  years  he 
was  employed  to  compose  verses  for  the  ballets,  which  at 
that  time  constituted  the  favourite  diversion  of  the  court. 
In  such  performances  he  displayed  great  ingenuity  and 
finesse,  and  was  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  also  wrote  several  tragedies,  elegies,  sonnets,  etc. 
He  wa3  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in 
1691. 

See  Senkc^,  “Histoire  du  Thd&tre  Franfais;”  C.  Perrault, 
“ParalRles  des  Anciens  et  des  Modemes.” 

Bensi,  bgn'see,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born 
at  Venice  in  1688,  was  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Venice.  Died  in  1760. 

Bensi  or  Benso,  bSn'so,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  near  Genoa  in  1601,  excelled  in  painting  architec¬ 
tural  perspectives.  Died  in  1668. 

Bens'ley,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated  English  printer, 
was  associated  with  Konig  in  the  construction  of  the 
steam  press  first  used  in  the  printing  of  the  “  London 
Times”  in  1814.  (See  Konig.)  Bensley  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  Works,  and  of  Hume’s 
“History  of  England.”  Died  in  1833. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Bgn's9n,  (Edward  White,)  D.D.,  an  English  prel¬ 
ate,  born  in  Birmingham  in  1829.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1852,  and  went  to  Rugby 
as  assistant  master.  Fie  took  deacon’s  orders  in  1853, 
and  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  1857.  In  1858  he  became 
head  master  of  Wellington  College ;  canon  residentiary 
and  chancellor  at  Lincoln  in  1873;  Bishop  of  Truro  in 
1877,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1883.  Among 
his  works  are  “Work,  Friendship,  Worship,”  (187b) 
“Boy-Life,”  (1874,)  “Single-Heart,”  (1877,)  “The  Ca¬ 
thedral,”  (1879,)  etc.  Died  October  n,  1896. 

Bgn'spn,  (Egbert,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  New 
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York,  June  21,  1746.  He  graduated  at  King’s  College, 
New  York,  in  1765,  became  attorney-general  of  New 
York  in  1777,  was  in  Congress  from  1784  to  1788,  and 
again  in  1813,  was  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court 
from  1794  to  1801,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court.  Died  August  24,  1833. 

Benson,  (Eugene,)  born  at  Hyde  Park,  New  York, 
in  1837,  was  trained  as  an  artist  in  New  York  and 
in  Europe,  and  in  1871  went  to  reside  permanently  in 
Rome.  He  has  executed  many  meritorious  paintings, 
and  won  distinction  as  a  writer  for  periodicals. 

Benson,  (George,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Cumberland  in  1699,  originally  a  Calvinist,  afterwards 
became  an  Arian.  He  wrote  “  History  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,”  “Treatise  on  Prayer,”  etc.  Died  in  1763. 

Benson,  (Joseph,)  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
born  in  Cumberland  in  1748.  He  preached  in  several 
large  towns  of  England,  and  acquired  extensive  influence. 
He  published  a  “Defence  of  the  Methodists,”  (1793,)  an 
“Apology  for  the  Methodists,”  (1801,)  a  “Life  of  the 
Rev.  John  Fletcher,”  a  number  of  Sermons,  and  a  “  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (5  vols.,  1811-18,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1821. 

Benson,  (Stephen  Allen,)  a  statesman  of  African 
descent,  born  of  free  parents  at  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
in  March,  1816,  went  in  1822  to  Liberia  with  his  parents. 
He  was  Vice-President  of  Liberia  from  1853  t°  1 855, 
and  President  from  1855  till  1864. 

Benson,  (William,)  sometimes  called  Auditor  Ben¬ 
son,  an  English  Whig  politician,  born  in  1682,  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  He 
published  an  edition  of  Virgil’s  “  Husbandry,”  with  notes, 
and  was  the  first  to  propose  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Milton  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Benson  is  satirized  in 
Pope’s  “Dunciad.”  Died  in  1754. 

Bent,  (James  Theodore,)  an  English  writer, 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  March  30,  1852.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Oxford  in  1875*  and  wrote  works  on  San 
Marino,  Genoa,  Garibaldi,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  ruined 
cities  of  Mashonaland,  Axum,  and  South  Arabia. 
He  died  May  6,  1897. 

Bent,  van  der,  vin  der  b§nt,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  painter 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1550,  was  a  pupil  of  Wouwerma 
and  Van  der  Velde.  Died  in  1690. 

Bentabolle,  bfiN'tfr'bol',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  and  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1798. 

Bent-Aichah,  b§nt-I'kah,  daughter  of  Ahmed,  an 
Arab  poet  of  Cdrdova,  was  celebrated  for  her  poetic 
talent.  Died  in  1009. 

Bentham,  b£n'tam,  (Edward,)  an  English  divine, 
lorn  at  Ely  in  1707,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Died  in  1776. 

Bentham,  (George,)  an  English  botanist,  born  at 
Slote  (Devon)  in  1800.  He  studied  law,  but  finally  gave 
his  attention  to  science.  Among  his  works  are  “  Labi- 
atarum  Genera  et  Species,”  (1832-36,)  “Hand-Book  of 
the  British  Flora,”  (1858-65,)  “  Flora  Hongkongensis,” 
(1861,)  and  “Flora  Australiensis,”  (with  F.  Muller, 
1 863-70.)  He  was  jointly  with  Hooker  the  author  of 
the  “  Genera  Plantarum,”  (1862  et  seq.)  Died  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1884. 

Bentham,  (James,)  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Ely  in  1708.  He  published  a  “History  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely 
from  675  to  1771.”  Died  in  1794. 

Bentham,  bSn'tam  or  bSn'tham,  (Jeremy,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  English  jurist  and  utilitarian  philosopher,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  15th  of  February,  1748.  He 
entered  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  about  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  and  studied  law,  but  soon  declined  the  practice 
of  that  profession.  His  motive  is  said  to  have  been 
disgust  at  the  unjust  charges  to  suitors.  His  first  pub¬ 
lication  was  an  anonymous  “  Fragment  on  Government,” 
(1776.)  He  visited  Paris,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
White  Russia  in  1785-86.  In  1787  he  published  a 
“Defence  of  Usury,”  which,  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  “is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  a  moral  or  political  question,  leaving  no  objection, 
however  feeble,  unanswered.”  His  “Introduction  to  the 


Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,”  though  printed 
in  1780,  was  not  published  until  1789. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  reform  of  legislation,  and 
maintained  the  theory  that  “  utility  is  the  test  and  mea¬ 
sure  of  virtue,” — that  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  should  be  the  object  of  legislation.  In  his  long  war¬ 
fare  against  the  iniquities  of  legislation  as  he  found  it,  he 
was  ridiculed  and  denounced  as  a  lunatic  by  many  of  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England.  His  works  were 
first  appreciated  by  foreigners.  About  1791  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  M.  Dumont,  who  became  to  him  a  val¬ 
uable  coadjutor  and  translated  into  French  several  of 
his  works,  viz.,  “Treatise  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legisla¬ 
tion,”  (“Traite  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale,”  3  vols., 
1802,)  and  “Theory  of  Penalties  and  Rewards,”  (“The- 
orie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,”  2  vols.,  1818.) 
These  were  first  published  in  French.  (See  Dumont, 
Etienne.) 

Among  his  numerous  English  works  are  “  Panopticon,” 
a  valuable  work  on  prison-discipline,  (1791,)  “The  Ra¬ 
tionale  of  Judicial  Evidence,”  (5  vols.,  1827,)  and  a  “  Con¬ 
stitutional  Code.”  His  “Traits  de  Legislation,”  etc. 
(1802)  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  Hildreth,  Bos¬ 
ton,  (1840.)  “Those  who  read  it,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey, 
“  will  dissent,  we  should  imagine,  from  many  of  the  au 
thor’s  fundamental  principles ;  but  they  will  infallibly  be 
delighted  with  the  sagacity  and  independence  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  all  his  speculations.”  He  died  at  Westminster 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  having  retained  to  a  great  age 
the  freshness  and  serenity  of  his  prime.  An  edition  of 
his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  was  published  by  Dr.  Bow¬ 
ring  in  1843.  “Of  Mr.  Bentham,”  says  Macaulay,  “we 
would  at  all  times  speak  with  the  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  great  original  thinker  and  to  a  sincere  and  ardent 
friend  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  Posterity  will  pronounce 
its  calm  and  impartial  decision,  and  that  decision  will, 
we  firmly  believe,  place  in  the  same  rank  with  Galileo 
and  with  Locke  the  man  who  found  jurisprudence  a  gib¬ 
berish  and  left  it  a  science.”  “  In  some  of  the  hightst  de¬ 
partments  in  which  the  human  intellect  can  exert  itself, 
he  has  not  left  his  equal  or  his  second  behind  him.” 
“  Never  was  there  a  literary  partnership  so  fortunate  as 
that  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  M.  Dumont.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial  which  Mr.  Bentham  furnished  was  most  precious, 
but  it  was  unmarketable.  He  was  assuredly  at  once  a 
great  logician  and  a  great  rhetorician.  But  the  effect  of 
his  logic  was  injured  by  a  vicious  arrangement,  and  the 
effect  of  his  rhetoric  by  a  vicious  style.  .  .  .  His  oracles 
were  of  high  import,  but  they  were  traced  on  leaves  and 
flung  loose  to  the  wind.  .  .  .  M.  Dumont  was  admirably 
qualified  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  Mr.  Bentham.” 
(See  “  Dumont’s  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  in  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Essays.)  “  It  cannot  be  denied,”  says  Mackintosh, 
“  that  Mr.  Bentham  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  juridical  reformation  which  is  now 
gradually  examining  every  part  of  law.  .  .  .  The  true 
and  eminent  merit  of  Mr.  Bentham  is  that  of  a  reformer 
of  jurisprudence.  He  is  only  a  moralist  with  a  view  to 
being  a  jurist.” 

See  “Memoirs  of  Jeremy  Bentham,”  prefixed  to  his  works  by 
Dr.  Bowring  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1843 ;  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  “View  of  tne  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.” 

Bentham,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a  brother  of  Jeremy,  was 
born  in  1757.  He  was  a  ship-builder  and  naval  engineer, 
and  was  employed  by  the  government  as  inspector  of 
naval  works.  Died  in  1831. 

Bentham,  (Thomas,)  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1513, 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Died  in  1578. 

Ben'tinck,  a  celebrated  family  of  Dutch  counts,  rank¬ 
ing  as  mediatized  princes  of  Germany.  Since  the  reign 
of  William  III.  in  Great  Britain,  branches  of  the  family 
have  been  established  in  that  country.  To  this  family 
the  dukes  of  Portland  belong. 

Ben'tinck,  (Lord  George,)  a  political  leader,  whose 
full  name  was  William  George  Frederick  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  was  the  third  son  of  William  Henry,  fourth 
Duke  of  Portland.  His  mother,  Henrietta  Scott,  was  a 
sister  of  the  wife  of  George  Canning.  He  was  born  in 
February,  1802.  In  1826  he  became  private  secretary 
to  his  uncle  Canning,  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
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He  was  elected  in  1827  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
King’s  Lynn,  which  he  represented  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  more  remarkable  for  his  passion  for  the  turf 
than  for  his  political  knowledge  or  talents.  About  1836 
he  deserted  the  Whigs,  and  became  a  political  friend  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he  served  efficiently  as  “  whipper- 
in,”  urging  and  coercing  absent  members  of  his  party  to 
attend  and  vote  on  important  questions.  Like  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Tories,  he  was  opposed  to  free  trade,  and 
on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  in  1846,  was  converted 
into  a  violent  adversary  of  Peel.  Pie  then  became  the 
leader  of  the  Protectionist  or  Tory  party,  who  chose 
him  in  consideration  of  the  energy  and  skill  he  had 
shown  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  began  to  study 
statistics,  spoke  often  in  the  House,  and  maintained  a 
spirited  contest  against  the  ministry.  He  died  suddenly, 
of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  in  September,  1848. 

See  B.  Disraeli,  “  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  Political  Biogra¬ 
phy,”  1851;  “Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  xcv.,  1852. 

Bentinck,  (Henry,)  son  of  William,  noticed  below, 
was  created  Duke  of  Portland  in  1716,  and  became 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1721.  Died  in  1726. 

Bentinck,  (William,)  a  Dutch  statesman,  born  in 
1648,  was  a  personal  attendant  and  friend  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  came  to  England  with  that  prince  in  1688,  was  cre¬ 
ated  Earl  of  Portland  in  1689,  and  served  as  general  in 
Ireland  in  1690.  In  1697  he  was  the  principal  agent  of 
his  government  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  confidence  of 
William  III.  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  person. 
Died  in  1709. 

See  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England,”  vols.  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv. 

Bentinck,  (William  Charles  Cavendish,)  Lord, 
a  British  general,  born  in  1774,  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  William  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Portland.  Having 
served  in  many  campaigns,  he  became  Governor  of  Mad¬ 
ras  in  1803,  and  was  recalled  about  1805.  He  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops  sent  to  aid  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Sicily,  in  1810,  and  held  at  the  same  time  the  office  of 
plenipotentiary.  He  gave  in  1812  a  liberal  constitution 
to  Sicily.  In  1814  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  French  in  Italy,  and  took  possession  of  Genoa.  He 
was  appointed  Governor- General  of  India  by  Canning  in 
1827.  In  this  position  he  showed  himself  a  humane 
and  enlightened  governor.  The  most  important  act  of 
his  administration  was  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee — the 
custom  which  required  widows  to  be  burned  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  husbands — in  1829.  Lord  Bentinck 
resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1835.  Died  at  Paris 
in  1839. 

See  Macfarlane,  “Our  Indian  Empire.” 

BentLnck,(  William  Henry  CAVENDisH,)thirdDuke 
of  Portland,  an  eminent  statesman,  son  of  the  second 
duke,  born  in  1 738.  He  began  his  public  life  as  a  Whig, 
became  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1782,  and  was 
prime  minister  of  the  new  cabinet  formed  in  1 783  by  a 
coalition  of  Lord  North  with  Mr.  Fox.  About  1791  he 
changed  his  politics  and  became  a  supporter  of  the  Tory 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
1807.  Died  in  1809. 

Bentivoglio,  b£n-te-v61'yo,  (Cornelio,)  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1668,  was  a 
son  of  Ippolito,  noticed  below.  He  became  Archbishop 
of  Carthage,  and  papal  nuncio  in  France,  and  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1719.  Died  in  1732. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes;”  Long¬ 
fellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  poet  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  about  1510,  wrote  sonnets,  eclogues,  and 
dramatic  works  which  were  greatly  admired  in  his  time. 
Died  in  1573. 

See  Ginguen^,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  nobleman,  and 
leader  of  the  anti-papal  party,  was  proclaimed  sovereign 
of  Bologna  in  1401,  but  after  a  short  rule  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death.  His  son  Antonio  and  his  grandson 
Annibal  were  also  rulers  of  Bologna. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Giovanni  II.,)  rose  to  be  sovereign  of 
Bologna  about  1462.  After  a  rule  of  more  than  forty 


years,  he  was  driven  from  the  city  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
Died  in  1508. 

Bentivoglio,  (Guido,)  an  able  writer  and  diplomatist, 
bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579,  became  successively  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes,  papal  nuncio  in  France  and  Flanders,  and 
cardinal.  He  wrote  an  “  Account  of  the  War  in 
Flanders,”  (1633,  in  Italian,)  a  volume  of  “Memoirs,” 
(1648,)  and  a  collection  of  “Letters.”  Died  in  1644. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  GinguenS, 
“Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Ippolito,)  a  lyric  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Ferrara;  died  in  1685. 

Bentkowski,  b£nt-kov'skee,  (Felix,)  a  Polish  au¬ 
thor,  born  in  1781,  was  professor  of  history  at  Warsaw. 
He  published  an  important  work,  entitled  a  “  History 
of  Polish  Literature,”  (2  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1852. 

Bent'ley,  (Gideon,)  an  American  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  born  in  1751 ;  died  in  Oswego  county,  New 
York,  in  1858,  aged  one  hundred  and  seven  years. 

Bent'ley,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  admiral,  was  knighted 
for  his  conduct  in  an  action  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  about 
1760.  Died  in  1772. 

Bentley,  (Richard,)  a  celebrated  critic,  regarded  as 
the  greatest  classical  scholar  that  England  ever  produced, 
was  born  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1662.  He  entered  Saint  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1676,  and  in  1683  became  tutor  to  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet’s  son,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Oxford.  His 
first  publication  was  a  “  Latin  Epistle  to  John  Mill, 
containing  Critical  Observations  on  the  Chronicle  ol 
Joannes  Malala,”  (1691,)  which  procured  him  a  high  Eu¬ 
ropean  reputation.  In  1692  he  was  honoured  with  the 
first  appointment  to  the  Boyle  lectureship,  and  chose  for 
his  subject  the  absurdities  of  atheism.  These  lectures 
were  much  admired,  and  reached  the  sixth  edition  in 
1735.  He  became  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  in  1693, 
and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  king  in  1695.  In  1697 
he  produced  his  celebrated  “  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,”  in  which  he  affirmed  those  epistles  to  be 
spurious.  On  this  subject  he  was  involved  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  Charles  Boyle,  Atterbury,  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  wits,  who  attacked  his  personal  character  with  as¬ 
perity.  He  replied  in  another  “  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,”  in  1699.  “It  was,”  says  Hallam, 
“  the  first  great  literary  war  that  had  been  waged  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Both  combatants  were  skilful, in  wielding  the 
sword:  the  arms  of  Boyle,  in  Swift’s  language,  were 
given  him  by  all  the  gods ;  but  his  antagonist  stood  for¬ 
ward  in  no  such  figurative  strength,  master  of  a  learning  to 
which  nothing  parallel  had  been  known  in  England  ;  .  .  . 
with  a  style  rapid,  concise,  amusing,  and  superior  to  Boyle 
in  that  which  he  had  chiefly  to  boast,  a  sarcastic  wit” 
Posterity  has  decided  that  Bentley  was  victorious  in  this 
affair.  He  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1700,  and  Archdeacon  of  Ely  in  1701.  He 
became  involved  in  a  long  contest  and  lawsuit  with  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in  relation  to  which  he  is 
censured  for  his  arrogant  and  arbitrary  conduct.  Having 
been  elected  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1717,  he  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  by  the  demand  of  illegal  or  unusually 
large  fees  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  For  this 
offence  the  senate  of  the  university  deprived  him  in  1718 
of  all  his  degrees  ;  but  he  was  restored  by  a  mandamus  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  about  1724.  He  published  an 
excellent  edition  of  Horace,  (1711,)  and  an  edition  of 
Terence,  (1725,)  which  is  called  one  of  his  best  perform¬ 
ances.  His  ill-judged  attempt  to  improve  the  text  of 
Milton’s  great  poem  gave  much  offence  to  the  admirers 
of  that  poet.  His  last  work  was  an  edition  of  Homer, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Died  in  July, 
1742.  Bentley’s  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Richard 
Cumberland  the  dramatist. 

See  Monk’s  “Life  of  Bentley,”  1830;  Hartley  Coleridge, 
“Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns;”  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica;* 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1830 ;  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  No¬ 
vember,  1831. 

Bentley,  (Richard,)  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote  a 
comedy  entitled  “The  Wishes,”  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1782. 

Bentley,  (Robert,)  an  English  botanist,  born  about 
1820,  became  professor  of  botany  in  London,  and  wrote 
a  “Manual  of  Botany.”  Died  in  1893. 
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Bentley,  (Thomas,)  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Richard 
Bentley,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  published 
an  edition  of  Cicero  “De  Finibus”  in  1718. 

Bentley,  (William,)  an  American  Unitarian  minister 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Boston  in  1758,  was  ordained  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  church  at  Salem  in  1783.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  Salem.”  Died  in  1819. 

Ben't^n,  (Joseph  Augustine,)  D.D.,  an  American 
theologian,  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  May  7,  1818. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1842,  and  at  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1846.  He  was  pastor  and  editor  of 
“The  Pacific”  for  many  years  in  California,  and  in  1869 
became  professor  in  the  Congregational  Theological 
Seminary  at  Oakland,  California.  Died  April  8,  1892. 

Ben'ton,  (Thomas  Hart,)  an  American  Senator,  born 
at  or  near  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  on  the  14  th  o 
March,  1782.  Having  removed  to  Tennessee  in  early 
youth,  he  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Nashville 
about  1811.  In  1812  he  commanded  a  regiment  under 
General  Jackson,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  Jackson 
attempted  to  strike  Benton  with  a  horsewhip  at  Nash¬ 
ville  in  1813,  and  was  severely  wounded  with  a  pistol  by 
Benton’s  brother.  Colonel  Benton  settled  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  1815,  and  began  to  publish  a  political  paper. 
He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
legislature  of  Missouri  in  1820.  He  acted  with  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  became  a  supporter  of  General  Jackson,  and  the 
most  prominent  politician  of  Missouri.  Having  been 
re-elected  to  the  Federal  Senate  in  1826,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  and 
received  the  sobriquet  of  Old  Bullion.  He  supported 
President  Jackson  in  his  hostility  against  the  United 
States  Bank.  About  1832  he  was  again  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  Missouri  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
he  continued  to  be  a  member  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  political  friend  of  President  Van  Buren,  voted 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in  1845, 
and  opposed  Calhoun  on  the  subjects  of  nullification  and 
State  rights.  In  1850  he  made  a  speech  against  Clay’s 
compromise  bill.  In  consequence  of  a  division  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  relation  to  slavery,  Mr.  Benton  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  about  the 
end  of  1850,  and  retired  from  the  Senate  in  March,  1851. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  1852,  and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.  In  1856  he  was  supported  by  one 
section  of  the  Democracy  as  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Missouri,  but  was  not  elected.  He  advocated  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  in  1856,  in  preference 
to  Fremont,  who  was  his  son-in-law.  He  published  a 
voluminous  work  entitled  “A  Thirty  Years’  View,  or  a 
History  of  the  Working  of  the  American  Government 
for  Thirty  Years,  from  1820  to  1850,”  (2  vols.,  1854-56,) 
and  “An  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress  from 
1789  to  1856,”  (15  vols.,  1857.)  He  died  at  Washington 
in  April,  1858. 

Benton,  (William  P.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  Maryland,  emigrated  to  Indiana.  Pie  be¬ 
came  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Union  army  in  1862. 

Bentzel-Sternau,  von,  fon  b£nt'sel  steR'now,  (An¬ 
selm  Franz,)  a  German  statesman,  born  in  1738,  was 
counsellor  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  Died  in  1784. 

Bentzel-Sternau,  von, (Christian  Ernst,)  Count, 
a  German  statesman  and  writer,  born  at  Mentz  in  1767, 
became  minister  of  state  and  finance  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Frankfort,  (1812.)  He  published  “  The  Stone  Guest,” 
(“  Der  Steinerne  Gast,”)  “  The  Golden  Calf,”  and  other 
popular  satirical  romances.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bentzen,  bSnt'sen,  or  Bentzon,  (Adrian  Benoni,) 
a  Norwegian  litterateur ,  born  at  Tonsberg  in  1777. 

Bentzon,  (Til)  See  Blanc,  (M.  L.) 

Benvenuti,  bgn-vi-noo'tee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  ma¬ 
thematician  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1716.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  Synopsis  of  General  Physics,”  and 
translated  into  Italian  Clairault’s  “  Elements  of  Geom¬ 
etry.”  Died  in  1789. 

Benvenuti,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  physician  and 
medical  writer,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca  about  1728. 

Benvenuti,  (Pietro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Arezzo  in  1769.  He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the 


best  painter  of  Tuscany  in  his  time.  His  design  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  his  style  elevated.  His  chief  work  is  a  series 
of  frescos  of  prophets  and  evangelists  on  the  dome  of 
the  chapel  of  Medici  at  Florence.  Among  his  other 
works  is  “  The  Woman  of  Samaria.”  Died  at  Florence 
in  1844. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Benvenuto,  b£n-v&-noo'to,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
called  Ortolano,  an  Italian  painter  of  the  school  of 
Ferrara,  born  about  1480;  died  in  1525. 

Benvenuto  Cellini.  See  Cellini. 

Benvoglienti,  bSn-vAl-y£n'tee,  (Uberto,)  an  Italian 
litterateur  and  patron  of  learning,  born  in  1668;  died  in 
1733- 

Benyowsky.  See  Beniowsky. 

Benzel,  b£nt's$l,  [Lat.  Benze'lius,]  (Eric,)  bom 
about  1632,  was  made,  in  1700,  Archbishop  of  Upsal  by 
Charles  XII.  He  superintended  the  Swedish  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  published  by  order  of  Charles  XII., 
and  wrote  several  religious  works.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Johan  Esberg,  “Libri  in  E.  H.  Benzelii  Tumulum,”  1712. 

Benzel,  [Lat.  Benzelius,]  (Eric,)  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  at  Upsal  in  1675,  became  successively  Bishop 
of  Gothenburg  and  of  Linkoping,  and  Archbishop  of 
Upsal.  Pie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Upsal,  and  wrote  several  valuable  histori¬ 
cal  and  antiquarian  works.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Olof  Dalin,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  E.  Benzelius,”  1744. 

Benzel,  (Henry,)  brother  of  Eric,  mentioned  above, 
born  at  Strengn&s  in  1689,  was  one  of  the  savants  sent 
by  Charles  XII.,  in  1714,  on  a  scientific  expedition  to 
the  East.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Upsal  after  his 
return.  His  journal  of  his  travels  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Died  in  1758. 

See  M.  Asp,  “  Likpredikan  ofver  H.  Benzelius  med  Personalier," 
1758. 

Benzel-Sternau.  See  Bentzel-Sternau. 

Benzenberg,  bSnt'sen-bSRG',  (Johann  Friedrich,) 
a  German  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  near 
Elberfeld  in  1777 .  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
“Manual  of  Geometry,”  (1810,)  and  a  treatise  “On 
Falling  Stars,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1846. 

Benzi,  bSn'zee,  (Massimiliano  Soldano,)  a  painter 
and  engraver  of  medals,  born  at  Florence  in  1658. 

Benzio,  b§n'ze-o,  (Trifone,)  an  Italian  diplomatist 
and  poet,  born  at  Assisi,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  secretary  to  Pope  Julius  III., 
and  was  employed  on  several  missions. 

Benzon,  b£n'zon,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl,)  a 
Danish  historian,  born  at  Kioge  in  1791. 

Benzoni,  bSn-zo'nee,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  travel¬ 
ler,  born  about  1520,  spent  many  years  in  America,  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  work  entitled  “  Plistory 
of  the  New  World,”  (1565.) 

Beolco,  bi-ol'ko,  or  Biolco,  be-ol'ko,  (Angelo,)  an 
Italian  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Padua  in  1502,  was  sur- 
named  Ruzzante,  from  the  number  of  rustic  farces  he 
composed.  Died  in  1542. 

Beorn.  See  Biorn. 

Beothy,  beh-ot'e,  (Sigmund,)  a  Hungarian  lawyer 
and  poet,  born  at  Komorn,  February  17,  1819.  He  took 
part  in  the  war  for  liberty  in  1848.  Besides  law  treatises, 
he  has  written  plays,  poems,  and  books  for  youth. 

Beothy,  (ZoltAn  or  Zsolt,)  a  Hungarian  poet, 
novelist,  and  critic,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Komorn,  September  4,  1848.  He  became  a  professor 
in  the  real-school  at  Pesth,  and  a  tutor  in  the  University. 
His  most  noted  book  is  “  Kaldzdy  Bela,”  (1875,)  a  ro* 
mance  of  provincial  life.  His  “  Szinmiiirck  es  szineszek” 
(1882)  is  a  critical  study  of  the  drama.  His  style  is 
humorous,  lively,  and  pleasing. 

Beowulf,  be-o'woolf,  a  semi-fabulous  naval  hero  of 
Denmark,  who  forms  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  epic 
poem  in  Anglo-Saxon,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  German. 

Bequet,  bi'k&',  (Etienne,)  an  able  French  journalist 
and  critic,  born  in  Paris  about  1800.  He  wrote  for  the 
“Journal  des  D^bats”  for  fifteen  years.  In  1830  he  was 
prosecuted  and  acquitted  for  a  political  article  ending  with 
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these  wqrds :  “  Unfortunate  France  !  unfortunate  king  !” 
which  were  afterwards  often  repeated.  Died  in  1838. 

Berain,  beh-riN',  (Jean,)  a  French  designer,  born  at 
Saint-Michel  in  1630;  died  in  1697 

Berain,  (Pierre  Martin,)  a  French  historian,  lived 
about  1710. 

B&ranger,  M'r6N'zh&', (Charles,)  a  French  landscape 
and  genre  painter,  born  at  Sevres  in  1816,  died  in  1853. 

Beranger,  de,  deh  bi'rftN'zhk',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1780.  He  lived  with  his  grandfather,  who  was 
a  tailor,  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  after  which  he  went 
to  reside  with  an  aunt,  who  appears  to  have  acted  towards 
him  the  part  of  a  true  mother,  and,  while  giving  him  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  instilled  into  his  mind  the 
principles  calculated  to  make  him  a  good  man  and  a  true 
patriot.  For  a  short  time  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  When  he  was  about  sixteen,  he  began  to  write 
poetry.  Several  of  his  lyrics  attracted  the  attention  and 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
and  in  1815  he  brought  out  his  first  collection  of  songs. 
They  were  received  with  great  favour  by  the  people ;  but 
their  bold,  patriotic,  and  often  satirical  tone  gave  offence 
to  the  government ;  and,  as  Beranger  in  his  succeeding 
productions  abated  nothing  of  the  freedom  of  his  satire, 
ne  was  condemned  in  1828  to  an  imprisonment  of  nine 
months  and  a  heavy  fine.  He  was  an  ardent  republican. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  his  poems  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  about,  he  refused  to  accept  any  office 
under  the  government  He  brought  out  in  1833  a  fifth 
collection  of  his  songs,  leaving  memoirs  of  his  life  and  a 
number  of  poems,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
by  the  voters  of  the  department  of  Seine,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  serve.  He  died  in  July,  1857.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man  of  a  generous,  noble,  and  independent 
character. 

“  His  style,”  says  J.  F.  Destigny,  “  has  a  limpidity, 
precision,  and  purity  which  defy  criticism.  All  ordinary 
eulogy  ( louange  banale)  would  cast  a  shade  upon  his 
glory.”  (“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”) 

“  The  great  peculiarity  of  Beranger,”  says  the  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  January,  1832,  “  is  the  mixture  of  gayety 
and  pathos  which  he  combines  with  the  happiest  effect. 
He  indeed  mingles  ‘  the  grave  and  gay,  the  lively  and 
severe,’  with  a  very  original  and  singular  felicity.” 

See  a  posthumous  work  of  Beranger,  entitled  “  Ma  Biographie,” 
1857;  Boiteau,  “Philosophic  et  Politique  de  Beranger,”  1858;  Sa- 
vinien-Lapointe,  “  M^moires  sur  Beranger,”  1857;  Longfellow, 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  J  uly,  1833 ; 
Louis  de  Lom^nie,  “Notice  sur  Beranger,”  1844. 

Berard,  bVriR',  (Auguste,)  an  eminent  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  at  Varrains,  near  Saumur,  in  1802.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  of  Paris.  In  1842 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  surgical  clinique  in  Paris.  Pie 
published  a  number  of  able  treatises  on  surgery.  Died 
in  1846. 

Berard,  (Auguste  Simon  Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in 
1783,  became  master  of  requests  to  the  Council  of  State  in 
1814,  and  founded  (with  Chaptal)  the  first  company  for  the 
production  of  illuminating  gas.  He  was  a  liberal  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827-30,  and  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830  as  a  partisan  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1859. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Berard,  (Fr6d£ric,)  a  French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1789,  was  a  contributor  to 
the  “  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  medicales”  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1828. 

See  J.  A.  Dupau,  “Notice  historique  sur  F.  Berard,”  1828. 

Berard,  (Pierre,)  a  French  pharmacist  and  botanist, 
born  at  Grenoble  about  1630.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“Theatrum  Botanicum,”  (unpublished.)  The  genus  Be- 
rardia  was  named  in  his  honour. 

Berard,  (Pierre  Honors,)  a  distinguished  French 
surgeon,  brother  of  Auguste,  born  at  Lichtenberg  in 
1797.  He  became  in  1831  professor  of  physiology  to  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  began  the  publication 
of  a  “Course  of  Physiology,”  (1st  vol.,  1848.)  Died  in 


Berardi,  bi-raR'dee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  musiciat 
and  composer,  born  near  Bologna  about  1650,  wrote 
several  treatises  on  music. 

Berardi,  (Fabio,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born  at  Sienna  in 
1 728,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Wagner. 

Berardier  de  Bataud,  bVrlR'de-i'  deh  bl'to', 
(Francois  Joseph,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Paris 
in  1 720 ;  died  in  1 794. 

Berardo,  bi-raR'do,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  about  1 500,  translated  two  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 

Beraud,  b&'rS',  (Antoine,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born 
at  Aurillac  in  1792.  He  wrote  dramas,  political  songs, 
etc.  Died  February  6,  i860. 

Beraud,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  savant,  born  near 
Castellane  in  1753,  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
experimental  physics  at  Marseilles.  Died  in  1794. 

Bdraud,  (Laurent,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  astronomer, 
born  in  1703  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  director  of  the 
observatory.  He  published  several  valuable  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1777. 

See  Le  FfeBVRE,  “  £loge  historique  du  P.  L.  Beraud,”  1780. 

Beraudiere,  de  la,  deh  It  bVrb'de-aiR',  (Franqois,) 
Bishop  of  Perigueux,  born  at  Poitiers,  wrote  a  “Funeral 
Oration  on  Plenry  IV.”  Died  in  1646. 

Berauld,  b&'rb',  (Franqois,)  a  French  scholar,  son 
of  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  born  at  Orleans  about  151a 
He  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  poems,  and  translated  the 
two  books  of  Appian  containing  the  wars  of  Hannibal 
and  those  of  Spain. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Berauld,  [Lat.  Beral'dus  Aure'lius,]  (Nicolas,) 
an  eminent  French  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Orleans 
in  1473.  He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  numbered 
among  his  pupils  D’Andelot  and  Admiral  de  Coligny. 
He  published  a  Greek-Latin  Dictionary  (1521)  and  an 
edition  of  Pliny’s  “Natural  History,”  (1516,)  and  wrote 
several  Latin  treatises.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Bavle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bdrault,  bk'ro',  (Claude,)  a  French  philologist,  suc¬ 
ceeded  D’Herbelot  as  professor  of  the  Syriac  language 
in  the  Royal  College  in  Paris.  He  published  an  edition 
of  “Statius  ad  Usum  Delphini,”  (1685.)  Died  in  1705. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

B^rault,  (Jean,)  a  French  litterateur ,  translated  Bar¬ 
clay’s  “Euphormio”  from  the  Latin,  (1640.) 

B6rault,  (Josias,)  a  French  jurist,  and  advocate  of 
the  parliament  of  Rouen,  born  in  1563,  wrote  a  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Common  Law  of  Normandy.”  Died 
about  1640. 

Berault,  (Michel,)  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
published  in  1598  a  “  Brief  and  Clear  Defence  of  the 
Vocation  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,”  in  reply  to 
Cardinal  Perron.  He  preached  at  Montauban. 

B^rault-Bercastel,  bVr5'  b^ktsT^l',  (Antoine 
Henri,)  a  French  writer,  born  near  Metz  in  1772,  wrote 
a  “History  of  the  Church,”  (24  vols.,  1778-90,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1794. 

Berbiguier,  bgR'be'ge-y,  (Beno!t  Tranquille — 
tRSN'k^l',)  a  French  flutist  and  composer,  born  at  Car- 
derousse  in  1781  ;  died  about  1838. 

Berbiguier,  (Charles  Alexis  Vincent,)  a  French 
visionary,  born  at  Carpentras  about  1776,  wrote  a  work 
on  demonology.  Died  in  1851. 

Berch,  b£rK,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish  writer  on  rural 
economy,  born  in  1 7 1 1  ;  died  in  1774. 

Berch,  (Karl  Reinhold,)  a  Swedish  antiquary,  born 
in  1706,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Kings  and  Celebrated 
Characters  of  Sweden,  taken  from  Medals.”  Died  in  1777. 

See  Olof  Celsius,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  C.  R.  Berch,”  1781, 

Berclielmann,  b§R'Kel-mln",  (Johann  Philipp,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1718 ;  died  1783 

Berchem.  See  Berghem. 

Berchem,  bdR'K^m,  [Lat.  Berche'mius,]  (Wii 
helm,)  a  German  chronicler,  lived  about  1480. 

Bercheny,  [Fr.  pron.  b^R'shVne';  Hun.  Bercs£ny, 
b^R-chifi',]  written  also  Berkeny,  (Ladislas  Ignaz,) 
Count  of,  son  of  Nicholas,  noticed  below,  born  at 
Eperies,  in  Hungary,  in  1689.  He  entered  the  French 
service  in  1712,  ana  became  a  marshal  in  1758.  Died 
in  1778. 
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Bercheny  or  Bercs6ny,  b§R-ch<tn',  (Nicholas,)  a 
Hungarian  nobleman,  born  in  1664,  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt,  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Ragotsky,  to 

separate  Hungary  from  Austria  about  1705*  Died  in 

I725- 

Berchfcre,  (Narcisse,)  a  French  painter,  was 
born  at  fitampes,  September  11,  1819.  He  first  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1844.  He  held  a  high  rank  in  Oriental 
subjects,  making  frequent  journeys  to  the  East  to 
study.  He  was  also  an  able  writer,  being  best  known 
by  his  book  “  Le  Desert  de  Suez.”  He  died  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1891. 

Berchet,  bSR'sh^',  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  patriot  and 
poet,  born  at  Milan  about  1790,  was  a  friend  of  Silvio 
Pellico.  After  the  suppression  of  the  “  Conciliatore,”  a 
liberal  journal  to  which  he  had  contributed,  he  removed 
to  Geneva.  He  published  in  1841  a  volume  of  patriotic 
songs,  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  still 
enjoy  great  popularity,  though  prohibited  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Died  in  Italy  in  1851. 

Berchet,  b&R'shl',  (Toussaint,)  a  French  philologist 
and  Protestant  writer,  born  at  Langres  in  1540.  He  made 
a  version  of  Henry  Estienne’s  Greek  Catechism,  which 
was  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1605. 

Berchett,  b^R'shlt',  (Pierre,)  a  French  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  1659,  was  employed  by  William  III. 
of  England  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Loo.  Died  in  1720. 

See  Walpole,  “  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.” 

Bercheure,  bSR'shuR',  written  also  Berchoire,  [Lat, 
Bercho'rius,]  (Pierre,)  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
born  in  Poitou.  He  translated  into  French  Livy’s  “  Ro 
man  History.”  Died  in  1362. 

Berchbeim,  b^R'klN',  or  Berckheim,  de,  d$h  b$Rk'- 
hlm,  (Friedrich  Sigismund,)  Baron,  a  French  general, 
of  German  extraction,  born  at  Ribeauville  in  1775.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Died  in  1819. 

Berchoire.  See  Bercheure. 

Berchoux,  b^R'shoo',  (Joseph,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Saint-Symphorien,  near  Lyons,  in  1765.  His  first 
poem  was  a  well-known  satire  on  the  ridiculous  ambi¬ 
tion  then  prevalent  of  imitating  the  Greek  and  Roman 
costumes  and  habits  of  life,  entitled  “  Qui  me  delivrera 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  ?”  (“  Who  will  deliver  me  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans?”)  He  published  in  1800 
“La  Gastronomie,”  which  had  great  success  and  was 
translated  into  English.  His  later  works  were  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  Died  in  1839. 

Berchtold,  bSRK'tolt,  (Leopold,)  Count  of,  a  Ger¬ 
man  philanthropist,  bom  in  1738,  travelled  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  introduced  vaccination  where  it 
was  previously  unknown.  He  also  founded  several  chari¬ 
table  institutions  in  his  native  country.  Died  in  1809. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Berckel,  van,  vtn  bSr'kel,  (Theodorus  Victor,)  a 
Dutch  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1739 ;  died  1808. 

Berckheim.  See  Berchheim. 

Berckmann,  b§Rk'miin,  Bergmann,  bgRG'mln,  or 
Barkmann,  b&Rk'mln,  (John,)  a  chronicler,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Stralsund.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “  Chronicles  of  Stralsund,”  (in  manuscript,  and 
written  in  Low  German.)  Died  in  1560. 

Berckmans,  bSRk'mdns,  (Hendrik,)  a  distinguished 
Dutch  portrait-painter,  born  near  Willemstadt  in  1629. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Jordaens  and  Wouwermans. 

Bercs^ny.  See  Bercheny. 

Bdre  or  Ber,  baiR,  [Lat.  Be'rus,]  (Louis,)  a  Catholic 
theologian,  born  at  Bale ;  died  in  1554. 

Berebistes.  See  B^erebistes. 

Berecynthia.  See  Cybele. 

Berednikof,  be-rid'ne-kof,  (Yakov  Ivanovitch,)  a 
Russian  archaeologist,  born  in  1802,  contributed  to  the 
large  Sclavonian  Dictionary  (1847)  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Saint  Petersburg.  Died  October  10,  1854. 

Beregani,  bi-ri-gi'nee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1627 ;  died  in  1713. 

Berends,  (Julius,)  a  German  democratic  politician, 
bom  at  Kyritz  in  1817,  was  elected  in  1848  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  National  Assembly. 


Berends,  (Karl  August  Wilhelm,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  1753,  was  professor 
of  medicine  successively  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Bres¬ 
lau,  and  Berlin.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Callisen,  “  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Berengaria,bi-rSn-gii're-a,  [Fr.  B^reng^re,  bl'r&N'- 
zhair',]  a  Spanish  lady  distinguished  for  beauty  and  reso¬ 
lution,  was  the  queen  of  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile.  Died 
in  1159. 

Berengaria,  a  sister  of  the  famous  Blanche  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  was  married  to  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  who  divorced 
her  in  1209.  Died  in  1244. 

Berengario,  bi-rgn-g&'re-o,  [Lat.  Berenga'rius  ; 
Fr.  Berenger,  bi'rdN'zhl',]  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  surgeon  and  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
surnamed  Carpen'sis,  was  born  at  Carpi.  "He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  surgery  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  and  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  anatomical  works  in  Latin.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
important  discoveries.  Fallopius  called  him  the  restorer 
of  anatomy.  He  lectured  at  Bologna  from  1502  to  1527. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Berengarius  or  Berengario.  See  Berenger,  (kings 
of  Italy.) 

Bdrenger,  the  French  of  Berengario,  which  see. 

Berenger,  b&'rftN'zhi',  [It.  Berengario,  bi-rSn-gi'- 
re-o ;  Lat.  Berenga'rius,]  I.,  grandson  of  Louis  le  D^- 
bonnaire,  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  about  888,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto.  He  was  assassinated 
in  924. 

Berenger  (or  Berenga'rius)  II.,  called  the  Young¬ 
er,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  crowned  King  of  Italy 
in  950.  His  country  being  afterwards  invaded  by  Otho 
the  Great  of  Germany,  Berenger  became  tributary  to  that 
sovereign,  and  was  at  length  deposed  and  imprisoned. 
Died  in  966. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Bdrenger,  bk'rftN'zhk',  (Alphonse  Marie  Marcel- 
lin  Thomas,)  a  French  jurist  and  magistrate,  born  at 
Valence  in  1785.  He  became  counsellor  at  the  court  of 
cassation  in  1831,  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
in  1839.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  treatise  “On 
Criminal  Justice  in  France,”  (1818.)  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Died  1866. 

Bdrenger,  (Jean,)  Count,  a  French  legislator,  born 
near  Grenoble  in  1767.  He  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General  in  1790,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Tribunat  in 
1800.  Died  about  1845. 

Berenger,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  Swiss  litterateur  >  born  at 
Geneva  in  1 740.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Geneva  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time,* 
(6  vols.,  1772.)  Died  in  1807. 

Berenger,  (Laurent  Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur \ 
born  at  Riez  in  1749,  became  inspector  of  the  Academj 
at  Lyons.  Among  his  works  we  may  name  “  Morality 
in  Action,”  (“  La  Morale  en  Action,”)  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions.  Died  in  1822. 

See  J.  B.  Dumas,  “Notice  historique  sur  L.  P.  Berenger,”  1836. 

Berenger,  (Pierre,)  a  French  theologian  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a  native  of  Poitiers. 

Berenger,  (Raymond,)  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  native  of  Dauphiny,  in 
France.  He  defeated  the  Egyptian  corsairs  who  infested 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  took  Alexandria  after  a  short 
siege.  Died  in  1373. 

Ber'en-g?r,  (Richard,)  gentleman  of  the  horse  to 
George  III.  of  England,  was  the  author  of  “The  History 
and  Art  of  Horsemanship,”  (1771.)  Died  in  1782. 

Bdrenger  de  Palasol,  b&'rftN'zhi'  deh  pf/lt/sol',  a 
French  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century.  Died  in  1194. 

Bdrenger  de  la  Tour,  b&'rSN'zhi'  deh  It  tooR,  a 
French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  author  of 
“The  Golden  Age,”  and  other  works.  Died  about  1560. 

Berenger  [Lat.  Berenga'rius]  de  Tours,  bl'rON'- 
zht'  deh  tooR,  a  celebrated  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
about  998,  was  a  native  of  Tours.  He  studied  under 
Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  became  in  1039  Archdeacon  of 
Angers.  Having  opposed  the  dogmas  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  real  presence,  his  doctrine  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Leo  IX.  in  1050.  He  formally  retracted  his 
opinions  ;  but,  as  he  still  continued  to  deny  the  orthodox 
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dogmas,  he  was  compelled,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  to  make 
another  recantation.  Died  in  1088. 

See  Fleury,  “Histoire  ecctesiastique ;”  Heinrich  Muller, 
“Berengarii  veteris  novique  Historia,”  1674;  H.  Sudendorf,  “Be- 
rengarius  Turonensis,  Oder  eine  Sammlung  ihn  betreffender  Briefe.” 

Berenguer,  bi-rgn-gaiR',  (Pedro  Juan  Morales— 
mo-r&'ISs,)  a  Spanish  theologian  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
“  Explanation  of  the  Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,”  (1608.) 

Berenhorst,  ba'r£n-hoRst',  (Georg^  Heinrich,)  a 
German  officer  and  military  writer,  born  in  1733,  served 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  His  principal  work  is  “Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Military  Art,”  (1797.)  Died  October  30, 
1814. 

Ber-e-nl'§e,  [Gr.  Bepev'iK7],\  an  Egyptian  princess,  the 
daughter  of  Lagus,  and  niece  of  Antipater,  was  married 
to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Through  her  influence  he  appointed 
as  his  successor  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  children  of  Eurydice,  his  other  wife. 

Berenice  U.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was 
married  to  Antiochus  Theos,  King  of  Syria,  who  had 
divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife.  After  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  Laodice  murdered  her  husband  and  her  rival 
Berenice  (247  b.c.)  and  placed  her  own  son  on  the  throne. 

Berenice  III.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoe,  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  During 
his  absence  on  an  expedition  to  Syria,  she  made  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  her  hair  to  Venus  for  his  safe  return ;  and  the 
astronomer  Conon  publicly  reported  that  Jupiter  had 
made  of  it  the  constellation  called  “  Coma  Berenices.” 
Berenice  was  put  to  death  by  her  father  in  216  b.c. 

See  Carl  W.  Ramler,  “Ptolemaus  und  Berenice,”  1765. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  was  married 
to  Alexander  II.,  whom  Sulla  had  made  king.  She  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  her  husband. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  revolted  against  her  father,  (58 
B.c.)  Having  poisoned  her  first  husband,  Seleucus,  she 
was  married  to  Archelaus,  high-priest  and  King  of 
Comana.  In  55  b.c.  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
her  father,  who  had  regained  his  crown. 

Berenice,  (called  Bernice  [Gr.  Bepviiai]  in  the  New 
Testament,)  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  King  of  Judea,  was 
born  about  28  A.D.  She  was  married  to  Herod,  King  of 
Chalcis,  and  afterwards  to  Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia. 
About  75  A.D.  she  visited  Rome,  where  Titus  wished  to 
marry  her,  but  renounced  her  when  he  found  the  match 
would  displease  his  people.  This  event  has  formed  the 
subject  of  one  of  Racine’s  tragedies.  Berenice  was  the 
sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  preached. 
(See  Acts  xxv.) 

Beres,  baiR,  (Smile,)  a  French  political  economist, 
born  at  Castelnau  d’Anzac  in  1801,  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  trade,  etc.  Died  Dec.  8,  1877. 

Ber'es-ford,  (Lord  Charles  William  de  la 
Poer,)  was  born  at  Philiptown,  Ireland,  February 
10,  1846,  son  of  the  fourth  Marquis  of  Waterford. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1859,  and  was  promoted  cap¬ 
tain  in  1882  for  his  distinguished  services  at  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Alexandria.  He  served  also  in  the  Nile 
Expedition  of  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  several  years  and  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1886-88. 

BSr'es-ford,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  1764,  published  “The  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  or 
The  Last  Groans  of  Timothy  Testy  and  Samuel  Sensi¬ 
tive,”  (2  vols.,  1806-07.)  Died  in  1840. 

Beresford,  (Lord  John  George,)  Primate  of  Ire¬ 
land,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  born  at  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1773.  He  became  Bishop  of  Cork  in  1806,  of 
Ciogher  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1820,  and  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in  1822.  Died  in  1862. 

Beresford,  (William  Carr,)  Viscount,  a  distin¬ 
guished  general,  born  in  Ireland  in  1768,  was  the  natural 
son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Waterford.  Having  served 
in  Egypt  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  captured  Madeira  in 
1807,  he  fought  in  the  Peninsular  war  under  Wellington, 
and  was  made  a  field-marshal  of  Portugal  and  Duke  of 
Elvas.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1823,  and  in  1828  master-general  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.  Died  in  1854. 


Beresin,  bi-ri-seen',  (Elias  Nikolaievitch,)  a 
Russian  philologist,  born  in  the  province  of  Perm,  July 
19,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  Kazan  University,  trav¬ 
elled  extensively  in  Asia,  and  held  successively  profes¬ 
sorships  of  the  Turkish  language  in  the  Universities  of 
Kazan  and  Saint  Petersburg.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “  Russian  Encyclopaedia,”  prepared  a  “  Library  of 
the  Oriental  Historians,”  (1849-54O  and  wrote  “  Travels,” 
a  “  Persian  Grammar,”  (1853,)  “  Researches  on  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  Dialects,”  (1848-53,)  etc. 

Berettoni,  b&-r£t-to'nee,  written  also  Berrettonl 
(Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Montefeltro  in 
1627,  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Carlo  Maratta.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1682. 

Berg.  See  Bergius,  (Bengt.) 

Berg,  b§RG,  (Adam,)  a  celebrated  music-printer  of 
Munich,  whose  publications  extend  from  1540  to  1599. 
His  principal  work  was  the  “  Patrocinium  Musices,”  (10 
vols.,  1573-98.)  J 

Berg,  (Christen  Paulsen,)  a  Danish  statesman, 
was  born  at  Tjaltring,  Denmark,  in  1829.  He  was 
elected  a  deputy  in  1865,  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Left  in  1870,  and  was  chosen  chief  of  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Opposition  in  1877.  He  became  president  of  the 
Folksthiftg  in  1883,  and  in  1886  his  bold  attacks  on 
the  ministry  led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  six 
months.  He  kept  up  the  struggle  for  parliamentary 
government  and  ministerial  responsibility  until  his 
death,  November  27,  1891. 

Berg,  b§RG?  (Jens  Christian,)  a  Norwegian  jurist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Drontheim  in  1 775. 

Berg,  b§RG,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  German  theologian 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Bremen  in  1737,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Oriental  languages 
at  Duisburg.  He  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Moller,  “Denkschrift  zur  Ehre  J.  P.  Bergs,”  i8ch. 

Berg,  (Magnus,)  a  Norwegian  painter  and  excellent 
sculptor  in  ivory,  born  in  1666,  was  patronized  by  King 
Christian  V.  Died  in  1739. 

Berg,  van  den,  vtn  den  b$RG,  (Matthias,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  painter,  born  at  Ypres  in  1615,  was  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Rubens,  whose  works  he  copied  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy.  Died  in  1647. 

Berg,  von,  fon  b§RG,  (Joachim,)  a  German  diplo¬ 
matist  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Herrndorf  in  1526, 
bequeathed  all  his  property  to  create  a  fund  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  in  his  own  country.  Died  in  1602. 

See  G.  von  Berg,  “  Memoria  Bergeriana;”  Keller,  “Joachim 
von  Berge  und  sein  Stiftungen,”  1834. 

Berg,  von,  (Karl  Heinrich  Edmund,)  a  German 
forester  and  author,  born  at  Gottingen,  Novembe-  30, 
1800.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  care  of  the  German  forests,  regarding  which 
he  prepared  many  valuable  treatises  and  reports.  Died 
at  Schandau,  June  20,  1874. 

Bergalli,  blR-g^l'lee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Palermo  ;  died  in  1679. 

Bergalli,  (Luigia,)  an  Italian  dramatic  authoress,  born 
at  Venice  in  1703,  became  the  wife  of  Count  Gasparo 
Gozzi.  (See  Gozzi.)  Died  about  1760. 

Bergamasco.  See  Castello. 

Bergamini,  b§R-g3.-mee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1666 ;  died  in  1744. 

Bergamo.  b^gS-mo, (Jacopo  FilippoForesti,)  Ital¬ 
ian  chronicler,  born  near  Bergamo  in  1434;  died  in  152a 

Bergamo,  da,  d§.  b§R'gi-mo,  (Fra  Damiano,)  an 
Italian  Dominican  monk,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  sculptor 
in  wood.  Died  in  1549. 

Bergantini,  b^R-gin-tee'nee,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Venice  in 
1685;  died  about  1760. 

Bergasse,  b^R'gass',  (Alexandre,)  a  French  royalist 
and  political  writer,  brother  of  Nicolas,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1747  ;  died  in  1821. 

Bergasse,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist  and  political 
writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  I75°>  published  in  1787  a  memo¬ 
rial  in  favour  of  his  client  Kornmann,  which  won  for  him  a 
high  reputation,  and  was  answered  by  Beaumarchais.  He 
also  wrote  in  favour  of  animal  magnetism.  Died  in  1832. 

_ _ _ _ _  — t 
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Bergelmir,  b§r-g£l'mir,  [originally  Berggelmir,  a 
“  mountain  mass,”  (?)]  the  name  of  one  of  the  Frost-giants 
in  the  Norse  mythology.  It  is  related  that  when  Odin 
and  his  brothers  slew  the  giant  Ymir,  all  the  Frost-Jotuns 
were  drowned  in  his  blood  except  Bergelmir,  who,  with 
his  wife,  escaped,  and  continued  the  race  of  Frost-giants. 
(See  Ymir.) 

Bergen,  b§RG'?n,  a  Dutch  painter  of  rare  promise, 
born  at  Breda  about  1670,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  Louvre,  others  at  Dresden. 

Bergen,  (Daniel.)  See  Berger. 

Bergen,  von,  (Karl  August,)  a  German  botanist, 
anatomist,  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1704.  In  1744  he  became  professor  of  pathology 
and  therapeutics  in  his  native  city.  The  genus  Bergena 
was  named  in  his  honour  by  Adanson.  Died  in  1760. 

Bergen,  von,  (Rudiger,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Riga  in  1603  ;  died  in  1661. 

Bergenliielm,  b§R'gen-he-§lm  or  b§R'gen-hySlm, 
(Johan,)  Baron  of,  a  Swedish  statesman  and  Latin  poet, 
born  in  Ostrogothia  in  1629,  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state 
and  chancellor  of  the  court.  Died  in  1704. 

Bergenroth,  b&R'gen-rot',  (Gustav,)  a  German  his¬ 
torical  writer,  born  at  Oletzko,  East  Prussia,  in  1813. 
In  1856  he  settled  in  London,  with  the  object  of  collect¬ 
ing  from  the  State-Paper  Office  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Tudor  period.  He  edited  several  volumes  of 
“  The  State  Papers,”  and  was  still  prosecuting  his  re¬ 
searches  when  he  died,  February  13,  1869. 

Berger,  b§R'ger,  (Albrecht  Ludwig,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1768 ;  died  in  1813. 

Berger,  blR'ger,  (Christian  Johan,)  a  Danish  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  1724,  became  professor  of  medicine  and 
surgery  at  Kiel.  Died  in  1789. 

Berger  or  Bergen,  b^R'g^n,  (Daniel,)  a  German 
engraver,  born  in  Berlin  in  1744-  Pie  engraved  history 
and  portraits.  Died  in  1824. 

Berger,  b§R'zhi',  (Jacques,)  a  painter  of  history,  bom 
at  Chambery,  wras  a  good  colorist.  Died  at  Turin  in  1823. 

Berger,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  senator,  born  at 
Thiers,  in  Puy  de  Dome,  in  1 790.  He  was  a  member  of 
the'  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1837  to  1848,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  republican  movement  of  1848.  He 
became  prefect  of  La  Seine  about  December,  1848,  and 
senator  in  1853.  Died  September  8,  1859. 

Berger,  (Johan  Eric,)  a  Danish  savant,  born  about 
1772,  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Kiel.  He  wrote 
“A  General  Sketch  of  Science,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1833. 

See  H.  Ratjbn,  “  J.  E.  von  Berger’s  Leben,”  1835. 

Berger,  (Johann  Gottfried  Emanuel,)  a  German 
theologian,  born  at  Ruhland  in  1773,  published,  among 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religions.” 
Died  in  1803. 

Berger,  (Julien  Franqois  Adolphe,)  a  French  clas¬ 
sical  scholar,  born  in  1810.  He  was  for  several  years  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  College  of  Charlemagne,  Paris.  Died  1869. 

Berger,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  composer  and  pianist 
of  great  merit,  born  at  Berlin  in  1777.  His  works  are 
chiefly  cantatas,  operas,  and  symphonies.  He  numbered 
among  his  scholars  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn.  Died 
in  Berlin  about  1839. 

Berger,  (Paul,)  a  German  theologian  and  Plebraist, 
born  at  Rosenburg,  lived  about  1730. 

Berger,  (Theodor,)  a  German  jurist  and  historian, 
born  near  Coburg  in  1683,  published  legal  and  historical 
works  in  Latin  and  German.  Died  in  1773. 

Berger,  von,  fon  bSR'ger,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a 
German  jurist  and  aulic  councillor,  born  at  Wittenberg 
about  1680.  Died  in  1757. 

Bergerac,  de,  deh  b^Rzh'Rtk',  (Savinien  Cyrano,) 
a  French  dramatist  and  notorious  duellist,  born  in  Peri- 
gord  about  1620.  He  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth. 
His  principal  works  are  the  tragedy  of  “Agrippina,” 
(1653,)  and  the  “Pedant  Joue,”  a  comedy.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1655.  Some  writers  conjecture  that  Swift  derived  the 
idea  of  his  “  Gulliver’s  Travels”  from  Bergerac’s  “  Comic 
History  of  the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Moon,”  (“  His- 
toire  comique  des  litats  et  Empires  de  la  Lune,”  1656.) 

See  Charles  Nodier,  “B.  Desperriers  et  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,” 
1841. 


Bergeret,  bSRzh'R^',  (Jean,)  a  French  botanist,  born 
at  Mori  as,  in  Basses-Pyrenees,  published  a  Flora  of  the 
Basses-Pyrenees,  (2  vols.,  1803.)  Died  about  1814. 

Bergeret,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  physician  and 
botanist,  born  near  Auch  in  1751,  became  surgeon  to 
Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  in  1785.  Died 
in  1813. 

Bergeron,  b^Rzh'rdN',  (Louis,)  a  French  journalist 
and  litterateur ,  born  at  Chauny  in  181 1,  published,  among 
other  works,  “Campaigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under 
the  Empire,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1890. 

Bergeron,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist  and  historian, 
a  native  of  Bethisy,  lived  about  1560.  He  is  said  to  have 
produced  the  first  synchronic  tables  of  history. 

Bergeron,  (Pierre,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Modern 
Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Conquests,”  (1629,)  and  other 
geographical  and  historical  works. 

Bergeron, (Pierre,)  a  French  poet  and littirateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1 787,  was  professor  in  a  college  at  Brussels. 

Bergery,  bSRzh'Re',  (Claude  Lucien,)  a  French  ma¬ 
thematician,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  School 
of  Artillery  at  Metz,  born  at  Orleans  in  1787.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Geometry  applied  to  Industry,”  (1835,)  and 
“Elementary  Astronomy,”  (1832.)  Died  in  1863. 

Bergh,  burg,  (Henry,)  an  American  philanthropist, 
of  German  descent,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1823. 
He  was  educated  in  Columbia  College,  wrote  tales, 
dramas,  and  a  poem,  and  became  in  1863  secretary  of 
legation  in  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1866  he  founded  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  of  which  he  became  the  president  and  most  active 
agent.  Died  March  12,  1888. 

Berghaus,  bSRG'hows,  (Heinrich,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  geographer,  born  at  Cleves  in  1797.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1816  geographical  engineer  in  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  at  Berlin,  and  in  1824  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Academy  of  Architecture.  Among  his  numerous 
and  excellent  works  are  his  “Physical  Atlas,”  (with 
ninety  maps,  1838,)  an  oro-hydrographic  map  of  France, 
charts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  “Elements  of  Geography,” 
(1842,)  “Ethnography,”  (1846,)  and  “The  Nations  of  the 
Globe,”  (“Die  Volker  des  Erdballs,”  1845.)  De  also 
published  a  German  edition  of  Catlin’s  “  Indians  of  North 
America.”  Died  at  Stettin,  February  17,  1884. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Berghe,  van  den,  vtn  den  b§R'Heh,  (Thomas,)  a 
Flemish  physician,  born  at  Dixmude  about  1615,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  plague  of  1669. 

Berghem,  b§Rc/hem,  (Nikolaas,)  an  excellent  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  whose  original  name  was  Van  Haer- 
LEM,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1624.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Van  Goyen,  Jan  Wils,  and  Weeninx.  He  had  great 
executive  facility,  painted  with  equal  success  landscapes, 
animals,  and  figures,  and  gave  a  fine  finish  to  his  works 
without  impairing  the  general  effect.  His  works  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  and  present  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Their  peculiar  charm  results  partly  from  a  graceful  and 
easy  touch,  a  harmonious  colouring,  and  a  natural  com¬ 
position.  He  also  left  designs  and  etchings  of  remark¬ 
able  beauty.  Died  at  Haarlem  in  1683.  “The  delicate 
degradation  of  his  aerial  perspective,”  says  Bryan,  “the 
light  floating  of  his  skies,  and  the  transparence  of  his 
water,  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Dutch  painter.” 

See  Bryan,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Nagler,  “Neues  Allge- 
mtines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bergier,  bSR'zhe-i',  (Claude  Franqois,)  a  French 
jurist  and  litt&ateio^i orn  at  Darnay,  in  Lorraine,  in  1721, 
He  translated  Ferguson’s  “  Essay  on  Civil  Society,”  and 
other  English  wrorks,  into  French.  Died  in  1784. 

Bergier,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Rheims  in 
1567,  published,  among  other  antiquarian  works,  a  valu¬ 
able  “  History  of  the  Great  Roads  {grands  chemins )  of 
the  Roman  Empire,”  (1622.)  Died  in  1623. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bergier,  (Nicolas  Sylvestre,)  a  French  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  at  Darnay  in  1718,  was  a  brother  of 
Claude  Francis,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  several  able 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  the 
attacks  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Baron  Holbach,  and 
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made  a  translation  of  Hesiod,  (1767,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  Paris  in  1790. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Ber'gi-us  or  Berg,  b§Rg,  (Bengt,)  a  Swedish  botan¬ 
ist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1723,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on 
Luxuries,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Schoenberg,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  B.  Bergius,”  17S5. 

Bergius,  (Peter  Jonas,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
wras  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  history  at  Stockholm.  Linnaeus  named 
in  his  honour  the  genus  Bergia.  Born  about  1730;  died 
in  1790. 

See  Olof  Swartz,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofVer  P.  J.  Bergius,”  1822. 

Bergk,  b^Rk,  (Theodor,)  a  German  linguist  and  clas¬ 
sical  scholar,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1812,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Marburg  in  1842,  and  at  Freiburg  in 
1852.  He  published  an  edition  of  Anacreon,  (1834,) 
and  “Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,”  (1843.)  Died  July  20,  1881. 

Bergklint,  b^Rk'lint,  (Olaus,)  a  Swedish  poet  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  an  “  Ode  on 
Adversity,”  which  is  very  popular  in  Sweden. 

Bergler,  b^RG'ler,  (Joseph,)  a  statuary  and  painter, 
born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1718,  worked  at  Vienna,  Passau,  and 
Prague.  Died  in  1788. 

Bergler,  (Joseph,)  a  German  painter,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Salzburg  in  1753.  He  executed  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  Bohemia.  Died 
in  1829. 

See  Nagler,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bergler,  (Stephen,)  a  distinguished  philologist,  born 
at  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  about  1680.  lie  contri¬ 
buted  a  number  of  articles  to  the  “Acta  Eruditorum” 
and  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca,”  and  edited  several  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Died  at  Constantinople  in  1746. 

See  Sax,  “  Onomasticon.” 

Bergman  or  Bergmann,  bSRG'nrin,  (Torbern 
Olof,)  a  celebrated  Swedish  chemist  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Catherinberg,  in  West  Gothland,  in  March,  1735. 
He  studied  at  Upsal,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  natu¬ 
ral  history,  physics,  and  mathematics.  In  1761  he  was 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Upsal,  where  he  succeeded  Wallerius  as 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1766  or  1767,  after  which  he 
gave  almost  exclusive  attention  to  chemistry.  He  first 
discovered  that  fixed  air  was  an  acid,  and  wrote  a  me¬ 
moir  entitled  “On  the  Aerial  Acid,”  (1774.)  He  ascer¬ 
tained  the  distinctive  characters  of  nickel,  analyzed  many 
mineral  substances  with  great  accuracy,  and  published  a 
classification  of  minerals,  in  which  the  grand  divisions 
are  founded  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances. 
By  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  forms  of  crystals, 
he  laid  the  basis  of  crystallography,  which  was  developed 
by  Haiiy.  “  His  researches,”  says  Biot,  “  have  placed 
Bergman  in  the  first  rank  of  chemists.”  His  theory  of 
Elective  Attractions,  on  which  he  published  an  essay, 
( 1 775»)  was  admired,  and  considered  as  an  important 
contribution  to  science.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London,  Berlin,  Turin,  etc.  He  wrote  a 
“Physical  Description  of  the  Earth,”  (2  vols.,  1770-74,) 
an  “  Essay  on  the  Forms  of  Crystals,”  a  thesis  on  “  Astro¬ 
nomical  Interpolation,”  (1758,)  and  many  other  works, 
published  under  the  title  of  “Opuscula  Physicaet  Chim- 
ica,”  (6  vols.,  1779-90.)  He  was  an  early  patron  of 
Scheele  the  chemist.  Died  at  Medevi  in  1784. 

See  P.  F.  Aurivillius,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  T.  O.  Bergmann/’ 
1785;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Bioi,  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  “  Biographie  Universelle Peter  J.  Hjelm,  “Aminnelse- 
Tal  ofver  T.  O.  Bergman,”  1786;  Hohfer,  “Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Bergmann,  bgRG'm&n,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  an 
eminent  philologist,  born  at  Strasburg,  February  9,  1812. 
He  became  professor  of  foreign  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strasburg  in  1838,  and  is  the  author  of  a  very 
large  number  of  learned  works  on  philology,  linguistics, 
and  ethnology.  Died  November  14,  1887. 

Bergmann,  bSRG'm&n,  (Gustav,)  a  German  writer 
on  Livonian  history,  etc.,  born  in  1744;  died  in  1814. 

Bergmann,  (Joseph,)  a  German  Jesuit  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1736,  became  professor  of 
physics  and  natural  history  at  Mentz.  He  published 
several  scientific  works.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 


Bergmann,  (Julius,)  a  German  philosopher,  born  at 
Opherdike,  in  Westphalia,  April  1,  1840.  He  studied 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  held  professorships  of 
philosophy  at  Konigsberg  and  Marburg.  Among  his 
writings  are  “  Grundlinien  einer  Theorie  des  Bewusst- 
seins,”  (1870,)  “Zur  Beurtheilung  des  Kriticismus,” 
(1875,)  “  Reine  Logik,”  (1879,)  and  “  Sein  und  Erkennen,” 
(1880.)  He  is  at  present  the  most  outspoken  and  able 
of  the  defenders  of  idealism  in  Germany.  His  theory  is 
in  general  that  of  Fichte. 

Bergmann,  (Michael  Adam,)  born  at  Munich  in 
1 733,  wrote  contributions  towards  the  “  History  of  Mu¬ 
nich,”  (1780.)  Died  in  1783. 

Bergmiiller,  beRG'miibler,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  engraver,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1687,  became  director 
of  the  Academy  at  Augsburg.  Died  in  1762. 

Eergoeing,  b$R'gwaN',  (Franqois,)  bom  at  Sain* 
Macaire  in  1755,  was  a  member  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  and  voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  Louis 
XVI.  Died  in  1820. 

Bergon,  b^R'g^N',  (Joseph  Alexandre,)  Count,  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Mirabel  in  1741,  rose  to  be 
councillor  of  state  under  Napoleon.  Died  in  1824. 

Bergonzi,  bgR-gon'zee,  (Carlo,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
violin-maker,  born  in  Cremona  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stra- 
divarius,  and  his  violins  nearly  equalled  his  master’s  ir. 
tone  and  form.  He  worked  from  about  1716  to  1755. 

Bergonzoui,  bSR-gon-zo'nee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1646,  was  a  pupil  of  Guer- 
cino.  Died  in  1722. 

Bergsoe,  b^Rg'so,  (Wilhelm  Jorgen,)  a  Danish 
author,  born  at  Copenhagen,  February  8,  1835.  He 
studied  medicine  and  zoology,  in  which  he  won  distinc¬ 
tion.  Among  his  works  are  many  popular  tales,  including 
a  collection  called  “Fra  Piazza  del  Popolo,”  (3  vols., 
1866,)  and  some  volumes  of  verse,  besides  “  Rome  under 
Pius  IX.,”  (1874—79.) 

Bergstrasser,  b^RG'stRds-ser,  (Johann  Andreas  Be- 
nignus,)  an  eminent  German  naturalist,  born  at  Idstein 
in  1732,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ilanau.  Among 
his  works  is  a  “  Description,  with  Figures,  of  all  the  Diur¬ 
nal  Butterflies  of  Europe,”  (1759.)  Died  in  1812. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Berigard,  beh-re'g&R',  (Pierre,)  a  relative  of  the 
following,  born  at  Florence,  lived  about  1620.  He  trans¬ 
lated  the  “Aphorisms”  of  Hippocrates  into  verse. 

Berigard,  de,  deh  beh-re'gf  r',  or  Beauregard,  boR'- 
g&R',  (Claude  Guillermet,)  Seigneur,  a  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Moulins  about  1591,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Bering.  See  Behring. 

Beringer,  ba'ring-er,  (Diephold,)  a  fanatical  German 
peasant,  also  called  Peringer  and  Shuster,  born  about 
1490,  gained  notoriety  by  preaching  against  the  pope. 

Beringer,  (Joachim,)  a  German  Protestant  theologian, 
lived  between  1600  and  1650.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Joachim  Ursinus. 

Beringer,  (Johann  Bartholomaus  Adam,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician  and  naturalist,  born  about  1680,  published 
several  works. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Beringer,  (Michael,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Uhlbach  in  1566,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen. 
Died  in  1625. 

See  W.  Schickard,  “Vita  M.  Beringeri,”  1627. 

Beringhen,  de,  deh  beh-r&N'g&N',  (Jacques  Louis,) 
Marquis,  born  in  Paris  in  1651,  was  first  groom  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  cavalry. 
Died  in  1 723. 

Ber'ing-ton,  (Joseph,)  an  English  Catholic  historian, 
born  in  Shropshire  about  1750,  p  ublished  a  “  Literary 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1814,)  one  of  the  best 
works  on  that  subject;  and  a  “  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  and  his  Sons,”  (1790.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Butter,  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics,”  eta;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April, 
1814. 

Beriot,  de,  d$h  b&'re'o',  (Charles  Auguste,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Belgian  violinist,  born  at  Louvain  in  1802.  suc- 
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ceeded  Baillot  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Paris,  (1842.)  He  had  married  in  1836  the  famous 
vocalist  Madame  Malibran.  Died  in  1870. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Music5ens Fayollb, 
“Paganini  et  B^riot,”  1831. 

Berkel,  van,  vSn  b&r'kel,  [Lat.  Berke'lius,]  (Abra¬ 
ham,)  a  Dutch  philologist,  born  at  Leyden  about  1630, 
published  editions  of  the  “Enchiridion”  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  classics.  Died  in  1688. 

Berkeley,  berk'le,  (Francis  Henry  Fitz-Har- 
dinge,)  a  liberal  English  legislator,  a  younger  son  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  born  in  1794.  He  represented 
Bristol  in  Parliament,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  Died  March  10,  1870. 

Berkeley,  (George,)  an  English  bishop  and  meta¬ 
physical  philosopher  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Kilcrin, 
near  Thomastown,  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1707, 
and  established  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  by  “An 
Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,”  (1709.)  In 
1710  he  published  a  remarkable  work,  “The  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,”  in  which  he  maintained  his 
celebrated  theory  of  idealism,  affirming  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  matter  anywhere  but  in  our 
own  perceptions.  In  1713  he  visited  London,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Steele,  and  wrote  several  essays  for  the  “  Guardian.” 
In  1718  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  (Swift’s  “Vanessa”)  left 
Berkeley  a  legacy  of  ^4000.  He  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Derry  in  1724,  before  which  he  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  published  in  1 725  a  “  Proposal 
for  Converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,” 
and  wished  to  found  a  college  in  America  for  that  object, 
for  which  he  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  by  subscrip¬ 
tions.  He  also  received  a  grant  or  promise  of  ^20,000 
from  government,  and,  having  married  a  Miss  Anne 
Forster,  sailed  to  Rhode  Island  in  1728.  On  this  subject 
he  wrote  a  short  poem,  ending  with  these  lines  : 

“Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

lie  preached  about  two  years  in  Newport,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  project  of  the  college  because  the 
ministry  failed  to  send  the  funds,  and  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  defended  religion  against  infidels  and  skeptics 
in  his  “Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,”  (1732,)  a 
dialogue  on  the  model  of  Plato.  He  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  in  1734,  and  about  1745,  in  order  to  set  a 
shining  example  to  churchmen,  refused  the  See  of  Clo- 
gher,  the  revenue  of  which  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Cloyne.  Among  his  later  works  are  “The  Analyst,” 
addressed  to  an  infidel  mathematician,  (1735,)  and  “A 
Word  to  the  Wise,”  (1749.)  He  removed  to  Oxford 
in  1752,  and  died  there  in  January,  1753. 

“  Berkeley,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  was  a  profound  scholar 
as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagination.”  “  Ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  exact  science,  polished  society,  modern  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,”  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  *  contributed 
to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man. 
All  his  contemporaries  agreed  with  the  satirist  [Pope]  in 
ascribing 

‘To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.’ 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  lov¬ 
ing,  admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him.  .  ,  .  His 
works  are  beyond  dispute  the  finest  models  of  philo¬ 
sophical  style  since  Cicero.  Perhaps  they  surpass  those 
of  the  orator  in  the  wonderful  art  by  which  the  fullest 
light  is  thrown  on  the  most  minute  and  evanescent  parts 
of  the  most  subtle  of  human  conceptions.”  (“  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.”) 

See  “  Life  of  Berkeley,”  by  Dr.  Stock,  prefixed  to  his  works,  1784  ; 
also  G.  N.  Wright,  “  Lifeof  George  Berkeley,”  prefixed  to  his  works, 
1843;  Cousin’s  French  version  of  Thnnemann’s  “Geschichte  der 
Philosophie “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Berkeley,  (George,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  London  in  1733,  became  prebendary 
of  Canterbury.  Died  in  1795. 

Berkeley,  (George,)  Earl  of,  published  “  Histori¬ 
cal  Applications  and  Occasional  Meditations  on  Several 
Subjects.”  Died  in  1698. 

Berkeley,  (George  Charles  Grantley  Fitzhar- 


dinge,)  an  English  writer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
born  in  1802.  He  published,  in  1836,  a  novel  called 
“  Berkeley  Castle.”  Died  February  23,  1881. 

Berkeley,  (Maurice  Frederick,)  Lord  Fitzhar- 
dinge,  a  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  was  born  in 
1788.  He  became  an  admiral.  Died  October  17,  1867. 

Berkeley,  (Rev.  Miles  Joseph,)  an  English  natural¬ 
ist,  born  at  Biggin  about  1803,  published  botanical  treat¬ 
ises,  among  which  is  “  Gleanings  of  British  Algae.”  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  mycologist.  Died  in  1889. 

Berkeley,  (Sir  William,)  born  near  London,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1641,  took  sides  with 
Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  and  maintained  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  in  Virginia  until  the  death  of  the  king.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Cromwell  in  1651,  and  then  retired  from  office. 
In  1659  he  again  became  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  is 
censured  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  insurgents  whom 
his  tyrannical  conduct  provoked  to  revolt.  (See  Bacon, 
Nathaniel.)  He  once  said,  “  I  thank  God  there  are  no 
free  schools  nor  printing-presses  in  Virginia.”  Died  in 
England  in  1677. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Berkeley,  (Sir  William,)  a  British  vice-admiral, 
born  about  1640,  served  against  the  Dutch  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  engagement  in 
1666. 

Berkeley,  de,  (Thomas,)  an  English  baron,  was 
owner  of  Berkeley  Castle,  in  which  Edward  II.  was  con¬ 
fined  and  murdered  in  1327.  He  was  not,  however,  ac¬ 
cessary  to  that  crime. 

Berkely,  berk'le,  (George  Henry  Frederick,)  an 
English  general,  born  in  1785,  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  subsequently  represented  Devonport  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Died  in  1857. 

Berken,  written  also  Berquen,  de,  deh  bfcR'kSn, 
(Louis,)  a  lapidary  of  Bruges,  discovered  in  1476  the 
art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds. 

Berkenhead.  See  Birkenhead. 

Ber'ken-hout,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  born  at  Leeds  about  1730,  graduated  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1765.  He  published  “  Outlines  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  (1769,)  “B10- 
graphia  Literaria,”  (1777,)  and  a  “Botanical  Lexicon.” 
Died  in  1791. 

Berkeny.  See  Bercheny, 

Berkheiden  or  Berkheyden,  b&Rk'hI'd5n,  (Ge¬ 
rard,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1645, 
excelled  in  architectural  pictures.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Berkheiden,  sometimes  written  Breckberg,  (Job,) 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1632, 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits  with  skill.  Died  about 
i695*  .  , 

Berkhey,  beRk'hl,  or  Berkey,  (Jan  Lefrancq,)  & 
Dutch  poet  and  savant,  born  in  1729  at  Leyden,  where 
he  became  professor  of  natural  history.  He  published 
a  “Natural  History  of  Holland,”  (1769,)  and  other  sci¬ 
entific  works,  and  a  collection  of  Idylls.  Died  in  1812. 

Berk'ley,  (John,)  an  English  royalist  officer  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  the  Negotiations 
of  Charles  I.  with  Cromwell,”  etc. 

Berlage,  b§R'll-Geh,  (Anton,)  a  noted  German  Cath¬ 
olic  divine,  born  at  Munster,  December  21,  1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Munster,  Bonn,  and  Tubingen,  and  for 
many  years  held  professorships  in  the  theological  academy 
of  Munster.  His  principal  works.  e  “  Apologetik  der 
Kirche,”  (1835,)  and  “  Katholische  Dogmatik,”  (1839-63.) 
Died  at  Munster,  December  6,  1881. 

Berlepsch,  von,  fon  bSR'llpsh,  (Emilie,)  a  German 
authoress,  born  at  Gotha  in  1757,  published  “Miscel¬ 
lanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  which  are  highly  esteemed. 

Berlichingen,  von,  fon  b£R'liK-ing'£n,  (Gotz  or 
Gottfried,)  a  celebrated  German  knight,  surnamed 
of  the  Iron  Hand,  from  an  artificial  hand  which  re¬ 
placed  one  lost  in  battle.  Having  taken  part  in  the 
war  of  the  peasants  against  the  nobles,  he  was  put  under 
ban  of  the  empire  by  Maximilian  I.,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was 
afterwards  mortally  wounded  while  defending  his  castle 
against  the  Imperial  troops,  (1562.)  His  achievements 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  Goethe’s  most  popular  dramas. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  &.  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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which  has  been  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  left 
“Memoirs  of  his  Life.” 

See  Carl  Lang,  “Ritter  G.  von  Berlichingen,”  182^ ;  F.  W. 
Pistorius,  “  Lebensbeschreibung  des  Ritters  G.  von  Berlichingen,” 
1738;  Busching,  “Leben  Gotz  von  Berlichingens,”  1814. 

Berlichingen,  von,  (Joseph  Friedrich  Anton,) 
Count,  an  officer  and  litterateur,  born  at  Tyrnau  in  1759, 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  against  the  Turks  in  1788. 
He  translated  into  Latin  verse  Goethe’s  “  Hermann  and 
Dorothea.”  Died  in  1832. 

Berlin,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a  German  composer 
and  musician,  born  at  Memel  in  1710,  was  organist  at 
Drontheim,  in  Norway.  Died  in  1775. 

Berliner,  (Emile,)  born  in  Hanover,  May  20, 
1851;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1870;  in¬ 
vented  in  1877  the  Berliner  telephone  transmitter. 
He  invented  other  valuable  devices  in  telephony  and 
the  gramophone. 

Berlinghieri,  bSR-l£n-ge-a'ree,  (Andrea  Vacca,)  an 
eminent  Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Pisa  in  1772,  studied 
anatomy  under  Desault  in  Paris  and  John  Hunter  in 
London.  He  lectured  on  surgery  at  Pisa,  and  published 
a  number  of  valuable  treatises  on  lithotomy  and  other 
branches  of  surgery.  He  also  improved  several  surgi¬ 
cal  processes,  and  invented  a  number  of  surgical  instru¬ 
ments.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Berlioz,  b&R'le'o',  (Hector,)  a  celebrated  French 
composer,  born  in  the  department  of  Isbre  in  1803.  He 
visited  Rome  in  1830  as  pensionary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  after  his  return  brought  out,  in  1833,  his 
symphony  of  “  Harold.”  His  Requiem  for  General 
Danremont,  performed  in  1837,  was  received  with  gen¬ 
eral  applause,  and  was  followed  in  1839  by  his  dramatic 
symphony  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  one  of  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  productions.  He  also  published  a  number  of 
valuable  treatises  on  music.  He  was  considered  by  some 
as  the  chief  of  the  romantic  musical  school.  Died  in  1869. 

See  F6tis,  “Biographie  UniverseUe  des  Musiciens.” 

Bermann,  de,  deh  bSR'mftN',  a  French  jurist,  born  at 
Nancy  in  1741,  wrote  a  “Historic  Dissertation  on  the 
Ancient  Chivalry  and  Nobility  of  Lorraine,”  (1763.) 

Bermudes,  b£R-moo'D£s,  (Geronimo,)  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca, 
born  about  1530,  published  several  tragedies  and  poems. 
Died  about  1589. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Bermudes,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
Galicia.  In  1520  he  accompanied  the  Portuguese  em¬ 
bassy  to  Abyssinia,  where  he  was  appointed  patriarch. 
He  died  in  1575,  leaving  an  interesting  account  of  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

Bermudez,  (Juan  Augustin  Cean.)  See  Cean- 
Bermudez. 

Bermudez,  (Remigio  Morales,)  a  Peruvian 
soldier,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1836.  He  took  part  with  the  revolutionists 
in  several  insurrections,  and  during  the  war  with  Chili 
commanded  the  force  that  marched  to  Arica.  He 
became  vice-president  under  Caceras,  and  was  elected 
President  of  Peru  in  1890.  Died  March  31,  1894. 

Bermudo,  bgR-moo'Do,  or  Vermudo,  vfiR-moo'Do, 
[Fr.  Bermude,  b§R'miid',]  I.,  surnamed  the  Deacon, 
was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Asturias  in  788,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  relative  Alfonso  II.  He  subsequently  made 
the  latter  his  colleague  on  the  throne. 

Bermudo  II.,  son  of  Ordono,  became  King  of  Leon 
and  Asturias  in  982.  In  conjunction  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  Count  of  Castile,  he  gained  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Moors  at  Osma  under  Almanzor,  (998.) 
Died  in  999. 

Bermudo  III.  succeeded  Alfonso  V.  as  King  of  Leon 
and  Asturias  in  1027.  He  was  killed  in  1037,  while  fight¬ 
ing  against  Sancho,  King  of  Navrre. 

See  Mor^ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Berna  or  Bernia.  See  Berni,  (Francesco.) 

Bernabei,  b§R-nl-ba'ee,  (Giuseppe,)  a  musician,  son 
of  the  following,  born  at  Rome  about  1643,  became 
chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  at  Mu¬ 
nich  in  1732. 


Bernabei,  (Pier  Antonio,)  an  excellent  Italian  fres¬ 
co-painter  of  Parma,  flourished  about  1550. 

Bernacchi,  bSR-nik'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  vocal¬ 
ist,  born  at  Bologna  about  1700;  died  about  1730. 

Bernadotte,  ber'na-dot  ,  [Fr.  pron.  bSR'ni'dot',] 
Carl  XIV.  Johan,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Prince 
of  Ponte-Corvo,  and  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Pau, 
in  January,  1764,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  His  origi¬ 
nal  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  (zh&N 
bip-t&st'  zhiil  b&R'nf'dot'.)  In  1780  he  enlisted  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  royal  marines.  While  a  sergeant,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  colonel 
from  a  mob  at  Marseilles,  in  1 790.  In  politics  he  was  an 
ardent  republican.  Promoted  rapidly  in  the  wars  which 
followed  the  Revolution,  he  gained  distinction  in  Flanders 
and  on  the  Rhine,  under  Custine,  in  1792.  In  1794  he 
became  a  general  of  division  under  Kleber  and  Jourdan 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  that 
year.  He  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1797,  and 
was  applauded  for  his  conduct  at  the  passage  of  the 
Piave  and  in  other  actions.  In  consequence  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Bonaparte,  he  applied  to  the  Directory 
for  another  command,  and  was  appointed  minister  to 
Vienna.  The  mob  of  that  capital  having  made  a  fero¬ 
cious  attack  on  him  in  his  hotel  in  April,  1798,  he  sud¬ 
denly  left  Vienna,  and  in  the  same  year  married  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clary,  a  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In 
June,  1799,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  at  Paris, 
and  displayed  much  ability  in  directing  this  department, 
until  he  was  removed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Though  he  refused  to  join  in  the  movements  which 
made  Bonaparte  consul  and  emperor,  the  latter  in  1804 
created  him  marshal  of  France  and  gave  him  command 
of  an  army  in  Hanover.  In  1805  he  joined  the  grand 
army  which  invaded  Austria ;  and  he  maintained  his  repu¬ 
tation  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  and  Lannes  commanded 
the  French  left  wing.  He  was  created  Prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo  in  June,  1806,  and  in  October  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Prussians  at  Halle.  In  1807  he  received 
the  military  command  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Northern 
Germany.  His  conduct  at  Wagram,  in  1809,  was  severely 
censured  by  the  emperor. 

On  the  death  of  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  an  im¬ 
portant  question  arose,  who  should  be  the  successor  to  the 
Swedish  throne.  Bernadotte  had  gained  credit  for  mod¬ 
eration  and  humanity  during  the  war  between  France 
and  Sweden  in  1807-8.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
Swedish  Diet  elected  him  as  heir  to  the  throne  in 
August,  1810.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  the  as 
sent  of  Bonaparte,  who,  it  is  said,  wished  Bernadotte  had 
refused  the  crown,  but  exclaimed,  finally,  “  Go,  then  :  let 
our  destinies  be  accomplished  !”  Bernadotte  immediately 
went  to  Sweden,  and  became  the  colleague  of  Charles 
XIII.  in  the  government.  They  refused  to  support  Na¬ 
poleon’s  continental  system  by  the  exclusion  of  English 
goods.  The  French  army  having  invaded  Pomerania  in 
January,  1812,  the  Swedish  court  prepared  for  hostilities 
by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia,  in  which  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  stipulated. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813  he  joined  the  allies  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  an  army  of  about  28,000  Swedes.  Having 
assumed  command  of  a  larger  army  designed  for  the 
protection  of  Berlin,  he  gained  an  important  victory  over 
Oudinot  at  Gross-Beeren  in  August,  and  another  over 
Ney  at  Dennewitz  in  September.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  but  was  considered  rather 
backward  and  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  The  English 
agent,  Sir  C.  Stewart,  having  resorted  to  menaces  to  drive 
him  into  the  action,  he  exclaimed,  “  Do  you  forget  that 
I  am  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age  ?”  He  did  not  follow  the  allies  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  France  in  1814,  and,  returning  home,  he  soon 
effected  the  conquest  of  Norway,  which  was  averse  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Swedish  crown.  On  the  death  of 
the  king,  February  5,  1818,  Bernadotte  succeeded  as 
Carl  XIV.  Johan.  His  reign  was  peaceful  and  pros¬ 
perous.  He  introduced  many  important  reforms,  and 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  education  and  internal  im¬ 
provement  in  his  kingdom.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oscar  I. 

See  Touchard-Lafosse,  “Histoire  de  Charles  XIV;”  Hsu- 
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court,  “  Etude  biographique  sur  Charles  XIV,”  1844;  Sarrans, 
“Histoire  de  Bernadotte,”  1845;  Erik  G.  Geijer,  “ Konung  Karls 
XIV.  Johan  Historia,”  1844;  M.  Runkel,  “Carl  XIV.  Johan,” 
1841  ;Wm.G,  Meredith,  “Memorials  «f  Charles  (XIV.)  John,  King 
of  Sweden,”  1829 ;  Carl  Grossk,  “  Carl  XIV.  Johan  von  Schweden,” 
844. 

Bernaert,  b^R'niRt,  or  Bernaerst,  b6R'n§Rst,  (Ni- 
CASius,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  about  1600;  died  about 
1665. 

Bernaerts,  bSR'n^Rts,  [Lat.  Bernar'tius,]  (Jean,) 
a  Flemish  jurist  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1568. 
He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  (in  Flemish.)  Died  in  1601. 

See  Sweert,  “Athense  Belgicas.” 

Bernaldez,  b§R-nil'd£th,  (Andres,)  often  called  El 
Cura  de  los  Palacios,  (di  16s  pi-H'the-6s,)  a  Spanish 
historian,  born  in  Leon  about  1490,  wrote  a  “  History  of 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns,”  (still  in  manuscript.) 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  ii.  part  i. ; 
Irving,  “  Life  of  Columbus.” 

Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo.  See  Castillo. 

Bernaldus.  See  Bertholdus. 

Bernard.  See  Barnard,  (John.) 

Ber'nard,  [Fr.  pron.  bSR'naR';  It.  Bernardo,  b§R- 
n^R'do  ;  Lat.  Bernar'dus,]  King  of  Italy,  and  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  succeeded  his  father  Pepin  about  812. 
He  was  deposed  by  his  uncle  Louis,  and  put  to  death, 
about  818. 

Bernard,  Duke  of  Septimania  and  Toulouse,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  against  his  revolted 
sons.  Being  afterwards  accused  of  treason  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  he  was  put  to  death  in  844. 

Bernard  of  Brussels,  a  Flemish  painter  of  portraits 
hunting-pieces,  etc.  Died  in  1540. 

Bernard  of  Thuringia,  a  German  visionary,  who 
caused  great  alarm  in  Europe  by  predicting  the  end  of 
the  world,  lived  about  960. 

Bernard,  b^R'nfR',  (Adrien  Antoine,)  called  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Saintes,  was  born  at  Saintes  in  1750.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1819. 

Bernard,  (Andrew,)  a  French  monk,  born  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  was  historiographer  to  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Capture  of  Perkin  Warbeck.” 

Bernard,  (Aristide  Martin,)  a  French  radical  poli¬ 
tician,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1808.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  political  offences  from  1840  to  1848. 

Bernard,  (Auguste  Joseph),  a  French  antiquary  and 
historical  writer,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1811.  Died  1868. 

Bernard,  (Catherine,)  a  French  poetess,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1662,  was  a  relative  of  Corneille  and  Fonte- 
nelle.  Her  principal  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “Lao- 
damia,”  (1690,)  and  “  Brutus,”  (1691.)  She  wrote  several 
novels,  which  exhibit  much  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Fontenelle  was  her  friend  and  admirer.  Died  in 
1712. 

Bernard,  (Charles,)  historiographer  of  France  under 
Louis  XIII.,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Wars  of  Louis 
XIII.  against  the  Rebellious  Religionists,”  (1646.) 

Bernard,  (Claude,)  called  the  Poor  Priest,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1588,  was  noted  for  his  benevolence,  and 
spent  a  large  fortune  in  acts  of  charity.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Francois  de  Giry,  “Vie  de  C.  Bernard,”  1683;  F.  Gkrson, 
“Vie  du  P£re  Bernard.” 

Bernard,  (Claude,)  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
born  at  Saint-Julien,  in  Rhone,  in  July,  1813.  His  treat¬ 
ise  entitled  “  Researches  on  the  Uses  of  the  Pancreas” 
obtained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Institute  in  1849.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1854,  and  succeeded 
Magendie  as  professor  of  experimental  physiology  in  the 
College  de  France  in  1855.  Among  his  works  are  “  Re¬ 
searches  on  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Nerve,”  and  a 
“  Memoir  on  Animal  Heat,”  (1856.)  Died  Feb.  10, 1878. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Ber'nard,  (Edward,)  an  English  astronomer  and 
philologist,  born  near  Towcester  in  1638,  published  a 
“  Treatise  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures.”  He  was 
for  many  years  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Died  in  1697. 

See  Thomas  Smith’s  “  Life  of  E.  Bernard,”  in  Latin. 


Bernard,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  lawyer,  who  wai 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1758  to  1760,  when  ht 
became  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  offended  the 
people  by  bringing  troops  into  Boston,  and  showed  him¬ 
self  hostile  to  the  popular  cause.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  employed  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
measures  which  produced  the  Revolution.  He  was  re¬ 
called  in  1769.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Bancroft’s  “History  of  the  United  States.” 

Bernard,  (Herman  Hedwig,)  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  a  Hebraist,  born  in  1785,  published  “The  Main 
Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews,”  (1832.) 
Died  in  1857. 

Bernard,  (Jacques,)  a  French  Protestant  divine  and 
scholar,  born  at  Nyons,  in  Dauphiny,  in  1658.  lie  wrote 
several  religious  and  historical  treatises,  and  succeeded 
Bayle  as  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  “Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  de  Lettres.”  He  passed  his  latter  years  in 
Holland.  Died  in  1718. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bernard,  b^R'niRt,  (Tan  Frederik,)  a  writer  and 
bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  published  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Count  of  Brienne,  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,”  (1719,)  and 
various  other  works.  Died  in  1752. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Bernard,  (Jean,)  a  French  writer  and  Latin  poet* 
born  at  Dijon  in  1576. 

Bernard,  (Jean,)  a  French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Nantes  in  1702.  He  became  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Douay  in  1744.  Died  in  1781. 

Bernard,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1710,  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
College  of  Navarre.  Died  in  1772. 

Bernard,  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  physician  and  medical 
writer,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in  1718; 
died  in  1793. 

Bernard,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at  Cas¬ 
tor,  in  Lincolnshire,  became  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  in  1648.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Peter  Heylin,” 
(1683,)  who  was  his  father-in-law.  Died  in  1683. 

Bernard,  (John,)  an  English  actor,  born  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  1756,  performed  with  applause  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  became  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Died  in  London  in  1830.  (See 
Bernard,  William.) 

Bernard,  (Louis  Rose  D£sir£,)  called  also  Bernard 
de  Rennes,  a  French  magistrate  and  writer,  born  at 
Brest  in  1788.  Died  in  1858. 

Bernard,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  divine,  was  a  friend 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  whom  he  served  as  chaplain.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1628.  About  1642 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Whitchurch.  He 
wrote  a  “Life  of  James  Usher,”  (1656.)  Died  in  1661. 

Bernard,  (Pierre,)  a  French  lawyer  and  writer,  born 
at  Calais  in  1640,  published  “Annals  of  Calais,”  (1715.) 
Died  in  1720. 

Bernard,  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur ,  sometimes 
called  Bernard  d’H6ry,  born  near  Auxerre  in  1756,  pub¬ 
lished  Poetical  Preludes,”  and  other  works.  He  also 
translated  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered”  into  French 
verse.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bernard,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Grenoble  in  1710,  was  styled  by  Voltaire  the  “Gentil 
Bernard.”  His  works  are  of  a  frivolous  and  immoral 
tharacter.  Died  in  1775. 

Bernard,  (Pons  Joseph,)  a  French  mathematician, 
norn  near  Draguignan  in  1748,  published  “New  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hydraulics,”  (1787.)  Died  in  1816. 

Bernard,  (Richard,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Batcombe,  Somersetshire,  born  about  1566,  wrote 
“The  Key  of  Knowledge  for  the  Opening  of  the  Myste¬ 
ries  of  Saint  John,”  “The  Faithful  Shepherd,”  and  othei 
theological  works.  He  translated  Terence  into  English. 
Died  in  1641. 

Bernard,  [Fr.  pron.  Mr'iiSr';  Ger.  Bernhard,  beRn'- 
L3.Rt ;  It.  Bernardo,  b§R-ndR'do,]  Saint,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  born  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  in  1091.  He 
entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Citeaux  at  an  early 
age,  accompanied  by  his  five  brothers  and  a  number  of 
associates,  whom  his  eloquence  had  induced  to  embract 
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the  monastic  life.  In  1115  he  became  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  near  Langres,  where,  refusing  all  higher  prefer¬ 
ment,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs  of  Europe.  He  prevailed  upon  the  French 
and  English  sovereigns  to  recognize  Innocent  II.  as  pope, 
in  opposition  to  the  cardinal  Peter  of  Leon,  and  in  1140 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  Abelard’s  heretical  writings.  He  was  also  active  in 
promoting  the  crusade  of  1146.  He  died  in  1153,  and 
was  canonized  in  1174  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works,  including  sermons,  epistles, 
and  religious  treatises,  was  published  by  Mabillon  in  1 709. 

See  Lemaitre,  “Vie  de  Saint-Bemard,”  1649;  Bourgoing  dh 
Villefore,  “Vie  de  S.  Bernard,”  1704;  A.  Neander,  “Der  hei- 
lige  Bernard  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1813,  (translated  into  English  by 
Wrench,  1843;)  J-  L.  T.  Ratisbonne,  ‘(Histoire  de  S.  Bernard,”  2 
vols.,  1841 ;  C.  Montalembert,  “Histoire  de  S.  Bernard;”  Levin 
Olbers,  “  Vita  Bernardi  Claraevallensis,”  1810;  J  O.  Ellendorf, 
“Der  heilige  Bernhard,”  1837;  Eugenio  de  Corral,  “Vidade  S. 
Bernardo,”  1782;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£udrale.” 

Bernard,  (Salomon,)  a  French  painter  and  wood-en¬ 
graver,  called  Petit  Bernard,  born  at  Lyons  about  1500. 

Bernard,  (Samuel,)  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1615  ;  died  in  1687. 

Bernard,  (Samuel,)  a  French  banker,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  about  1651.  He  acquired  an  immense 
fortune,  and  lent  large  sums  to  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
Died  in  1739. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires.” 

Bernard,  (Simon,)  a  French  general  and  engineer, 
born  at  Dole  in  1779,  served  under  Napoleon  in  several 
campaigns.  In  1824  he  accompanied  La  Fayette  to 
America,  where  he  rendered  important  services  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  army.  After  his  return  to  France  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe,  lieutenant- 
general  of  engineers,  and  in  1836  minister  of  war.  Died 
in  1839. 

Bernard,  (Thomas,)  a  wealthy  English  philanthropist, 
born  at  Lincoln  in  1750.  He  procured  the  erection  of 
a  free  chapel  in  Saint  Giles’s,  London,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Count  Rumford  founded,  about  1800,  a  scientific 
establishment,  which  afterwards  became  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.  Pie  wrote  several  works  on  the  improvement 
and  education  of  the  poor.  Died  in  1818. 

See  James  Baker,  “  Life  of  Thomas  Bernard,”  18x9. 

Bernard,  (William  Bayle,)  son  of  John  Bernard  the 
actor,  noticed  above,  born  in  1808,  wrote  “The  Nervous 
Man,”  “The  Middy  Ashore,”  and  other  popular  dramas, 
and  completed  and  published  his  father’s  “  Recollections 
of  the  Stage.”  Pie  died  August  5,  1875. 

Bernard-Beere,  (Mrs.,)  the  nom-de-thtatre  of 
the  widow  of  Captain  E.  C.  Dering,  has  since  1879 
been  a  prominent  actress  on  the  English  stage,  play¬ 
ing  in  “The  School  for  Scandal,”  “Fedora,”  “As  in 
a  Looking-Glass,”  “The  Rivals,”  etc. 

Bernard,  de,  deh  bSR'ntR',  (Charles,)  an  able 
French  novelist,  born  at  Besan^on  in  1805.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  verse,  and  several  tales,  “Gerfaut,” 
“  Les  Ailes  d’lcare,”  “  Un  Homme  serieux,”  “  Le  Gentil- 
homme  campagnard,”  etc.,  regarded  as  the  best  novels 
of  high  society  which  his  times  afforded.  Bernard  was 
a  man  of  fine  talents,  but  of  doubtful  moral  principles. 
Wit,  skill,  and  literary  propriety  are  his  most  marked 
features  as  a  writer.  Died  in  1S50. 

Bernard,  de,  deh  bSR'ntR',  (Louis  Simon  Joseph,) 
a  French  writer,  sometimes  called  Bernard  de  Mont- 
Brison,  was  born  at  Saint-Esprit  in  1768.  He  was  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg.  Died  in  1832. 

Bernard  de  Chartres,  bSR'ntR'  deh  shlRtR,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Platonic  philosopher  and  theologian  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  directed  a  school  at  Chartres,  in  France,  and 
wrote  two  works,  called  “  Megacosmus”  and  “  Microcos 
mus,”  which  are  extant. 

See  Haur^au,  “De  la  Philosophic  scolastique.” 

Bernard  del  Carpio.  See  Bernardo. 

Bernard  de  Menthon,  bSR'ntR'  deh  rndN't^N', 
Saint,  founder  of  the  celebrated  establishments  of  the 
“  Great  and  Little  Saint  Bernard,”  was  born  near  An¬ 
necy,  in  France,  in  923.  After  having  converted  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  country  to  Christianity, 
he  built,  on  the  ruins  of  heathen  structures,  two  monas¬ 
teries  for  the  relief  and  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  These 


houses  are  still  inhabited  by  monks,  who  render  great 
services  to  travellers  in  the  Alps.  Died  in  1008. 

See  Richard,  “Vie  de  Saint-Bemard  de  Menthon;”  J.  C.  Lb- 
grand,  “Vie  de  S.  Bernard  de  Menthon,”  1743;  “Four  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Biographies,”  by  J.  H.  Gurney. 

Bernard  de  Morlaix,  bSR'ntR'  deh  moR'l^',  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk  and  Latin  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote 
a  treatise  “On  Contempt  of  the  World,”  (“De  Con 
temptu  Mundi,”)  printed  in  1597. 

Bernard  de  Palissy.  See  Palissy. 

Bernard  de  Saxe- Weimar.  See  Bernhard. 

Bernard  de  Varennes,  bSR'ntR'  deh  vt'rSn',  Dom, 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  about  1650,  published  a 
“History  of  Constantine  the  Great,”  (1728,)  and  several 
religious  works.  Died  in  1730. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  bSR'ntR'  d?h  vftN'tt'dooR', 
a  French  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Fleonore  of  Guienne.  He  is  noticed  and  praised 
by  Petrarch  in  his  “Trionfi,”  iv. 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1836;  Longfellow’s 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bernard  du  Grail,  de,  deh  bSR'ntR'  dii  gRtl  or 
gRt'ye,  (Charles.)  See  Bernard,  de,  (Charles.) 

Bernardes,  bSR-ntR'dSs,  (Diogo,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Portuguese  poets,  born  at  Ponte  de  Barca  about 
1540.  Plis  pastoral  poems  are  greatly  admired  by  his 
countrymen,  who  have  styled  him  the  “  Portuguese  The¬ 
ocritus.”  Died  in  1596. 

See  Adamson,  “Lusitania  illustrata;”  R.  Southey,  “On  Portu¬ 
guese  Poetry;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Bar¬ 
bosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Bernardi,  bSR'ntR'de',  (Arnald,)  a  French  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Cahors,  wrote  “  Postilla  super  Apocalyp- 
sin.”  Died  in  1334. 

Bernardi,  (August  Ferdinand.)  See  Bernhardi. 

Bernardi,  ber-nar'dee,  (John,)  an  English  officer, 
noted  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  James  II.,  whom  he 
followed  into  France  and  Ireland.  Died  in  1736. 

Bernardi,  (Joseph  Elz£ar  Dominique,)  a  French 
jurist  and  legal  waiter,  born  at  Monieux,  in  Provence,  in 
1751,  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  (1816.)  Died  in  1824. 

Bernardi  or  Bernardy,  bSR'ntR'de',  (Philippe,)  a 
French  writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Monieux 
in  1759,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Poitiers.  Died  after 
1815. 

Bernardi,  bSR-ntR'dee,  (Stephen,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser  and  writer  on  music,  lived  about  1600-40.  He 
was  chapel-master  at  Verona. 

Bernardi  del  Castel-Bolognese,  bSR-ntR'dee  del 
kas'tSl  bo-lbn-ya'si,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  lapidary, 
born  at  Castel-Bolognese  about  1495,  was  patronized  by 
Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  Died  in  1555. 

Bernardin.  See  Bernardino. 

Bernardin  de  Pequigny,  bSR'ntR'dtN'  d?h  pt'kSn'- 
ye',  a  French  theologian  and  writer,  bom  in  Picardy 
about  1663  ;  died  in  1709. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  See  Saint-Pierre. 

Bernardini,  bSR-ntR-dee'nee,  (Marcello,)  an  Italian 
opera-composer,  born  at  Capua  about  1752. 

Bernardino,  bSR-ntR-dee'no,  [Fr.  Bernardin,  bSR'- 
niR'd&N',]  Saint,  of  Sienna,  an  eloquent  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  at  Massa  di  Carrara  in  1380.  He  became 
Vicar-General  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  and  is  said 
to  have  founded  more  than  three  hundred  monasteries. 
Died  in  1444- 

See  Dupin,  “  Biblioth&que  ecchisiastique.” 

Bernardo,  bSR-ntR'do,  [Fr.  Bernard,  bSR'ntR',]  an 
Italian,  surnamed  il  Trevisano,  (i.e  Tr£visan,)  born 
at  Padua  in  1406,  wrote  a  number  of  works,  in  Latin  and 
French,  on  alchemy.  Died  in  1490. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Bernardo  of  Pavia,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  became 
successively  professor  of  canon  law  at  Rome  and  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  Bishop  of  Pavia.  He  published  a  collection 
of  decretals,  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1213. 

Bernardo,  (Zenale,)  called  Bernardino,  a  painttr 
and  architect,  born  at  Treviglio,  in  the  Milanese,  was  a 
friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  praises  him  in  his 
“Treatise  on  Painting.”  Died  in  1526. 
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Bernardo  da  Bologna,  b§R-n3R'do  d3  bo-16n'y3,  an 
Italian  theologian  and  biographer,  lived  about  1740-50. 

Bernardo  da  Cruz,  blR-n3R'do  d3  kRoos,  (Frey,) 
a  Portuguese  historian,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Don  Sebastian,”  ( 1 83 7. ) 

Bernardo  del  Carpio,  b£R-n3Rrdo  del  kaR'pe-o,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  hero  of  the  ninth  century,  was  a 
nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste.  He  displayed  the  most 
brilliant  courage  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  defeated  the  famous  Roland  at 
Roncesvalles.  His  exploits  form  the  subject  of  several 
dramas  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  of  many  popular  Spanish 
ballads. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  de  Espafia.” 

Bernardoni,  b^R-ndR-do'nee,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Vignola  in  1672  ;  died  in  1714. 

Bernasconi,  b£R-n3s-ko'nee,  (Andrea,)  a  musician, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1712.  He  produced  a  number  of 
successful  operas.  Died  at  Munich  in  1784. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bernasconi,  (Antonia,)  a  celebrated  German  vocal¬ 
ist,  was  born  in  Wurtemberg  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  took  the  name  of  her  step¬ 
father,  Andrea  Bernasconi,  (q.  v.)  Her  first  appearance 
was  in  Vienna  in  1764,  and  she  continued  singing  until 
about  1783,  scoring  a  success  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe. 

Bernasconi,  (Laura,)  an  Italian  flower-painter,  born 
at  Rome  about  1620 ;  died  after  167a 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Bernauer,  b^R'now-^r,  (Agnes,)  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  citizen  of  Augsburg,  was  privately  married  to 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria-  His  father,  having  discovered 
the  marriage,  caused  Agnes  to  be  drowned  in  the  Danube, 
(1435,)  on  a  charge  of  sorcery. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bernays,  b&R'nls,  (Jakob,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Hamburg,  September  18, 
1824.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Breslau,  and  became 
head-librarian  and  professor  of  philology  at  Bonn,  where 
he  died,  May  27,  1881.  Most  of  his  numerous  writings 
are  upon  subjects  connected  with  Greek  literature. 

Bernays,  (Michael,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  November  27,  1834.  He  studied  at 
Bonn,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg,  and  became  professor 
of  literary  history  at  Munich  in  1873.  He  has  written 
much  regarding  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  and  has  given 
special  attention  to  Goethe  and  his  times. 

Bernazzano,  bSR-n3t-s3'no,  a  Milanese  painter  of 
landscapes,  animals,  and  still-life,  lived  about  1540. 

Bernd,  b§Rnt,  (Christian  Samuel  Theodor,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer  on  heraldry,  born  at  Meseritz  in  1 77S»  pub¬ 
lished  several  valued  works.  Died  August  26,  1854. 

Berne-Bellecour,  b^Rn'-b^l'kooR',  (Etienne  Pros¬ 
per,)  a  French  artist,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  June 
29,  1838.  He  has  attained  great  eminence,  chiefly  as  a 
military  painter. 

Berneck,  von,  fon  bSR'nSk,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  author  and  Prussian  army-officer,  was  born  at  Kirch- 
hagen,  October  28,  1803.  He  published  many  romances 
under  the  anagrammatic  pseudonym  of  Bernd  von 
Guseck,  and  a  number  of  military  works,  including 
“  Elemente  der  Taktik,”  “  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst,” 
“Buch  der  Schlachten,”  etc.  Died  at  Berlin,  July  8, 
1871. 

Bernegger,  b&R'nfck'ker,  (Matthaus,)  a  German 
/scholar  and  Latin  writer,  born  at  Hallstadt  in  1582 ;  died 
in  1640. 

Berner,  b£R'n$r,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Breslau  in  1780,  was  a 
skilful  organist  and  pianist.  Died  in  1827. 

Berner,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Greitz  in  1727;  died  in  1772. 

Berneron,  de,  deh  b§Rn'rdN',  (Francois,)  a  French 
general,  born  in  1750,  served  under  Luckner  and  Du- 
mouriez. 

Ber'nfrs,  (John  Bourchier,)  Lord,  an  English 
statesman  and  writer,  born  about  1474,  rose  to  be  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  under  Henry  VIII.  He  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  translation  of  Froissart’s  “  Chronicles.” 
Died  in  1532. 


Berners,  (Juliana.)  See  Barnes. 

Berneschi.  See  Benaschi. 

Bernet,  b^R'n^',  (Jacques,)  a  French  cardinal,  bom 
at  Saint-Flour  in  1770.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Aix 
in  1835.  Died  in  1846. 

Bernetti,  b§R-net'tee,  (Tommaso,)  born  at  Fermo  in 
1779,  was  one  of  the  thirteen  cardinals  who  refused  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  and 
who  were  called  black  cardinals,  from  their  not  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  the  purple.  He  assisted  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  concordat  with  the  Netherlands,  (1827,)  and  was 
employed  in  other  important  negotiations.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “Biographie  du  Cardinal  Bernetti,”  1852. 

Berneville,  de,  deh  b^Rn'vil',  (Gilebert,)  a  famous 
French  poet  or  trouvbre ,  born  in  Artois,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  A.  Dinaux,  “Trouv&res  dela  Flandre.” 

Bernhard,  bSRn'haRt,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  commanders  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war,  born  in  1604,  was  a  son  of  John  III.,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  Having  previously  served  in  the  armies  of 
Holland  and  Denmark,  he  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus 
on  his  arrival  in  Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
various  engagements  in  1631  and  1632.  After  the  death 
of  Gustavus  at  Ltitzen,  (1632,)  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedish  army,  and  by  his  skill  and  energy 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory.  In  1633  he  obtained 
the  command  of  half  the  army,  and  received  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Franconia.  Dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Prague,  he  entered  into  a  personal  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France  in  1635.  He  subsequently  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Imperial  troops  at  Rheinfelden, 
(1638,)  and  soon  after  captured  Breisach.  He  died  in 
1639,  of  pestilential  fever,  or,  according  to  some  writers* 
of  poison  administered  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

See  Schiller,  “  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War “  History  of 
the  two  illustrious  Brothers  Emestus  the  Pious,  and  Bernard,  Great 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,”  London,  1740;  J.  A.  C.  von  Hellfeld, 
“Geschichte  Bernhards  des  Grossen,  Herzogs  zu  Sachsen-Weimar,,r 
1797;  Bernhard  Roese,  “Herzog  Bernhard  der  Grosse  von  Sacn- 
sen-Weimar,”  2  vols.,  1828-29. 

Bernhard,  (Karl,)  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  born  at 
Weimar  in  1792.  He  served  in  the  principal  campaigns 
against  the  French  from  1806  to  1815,  and  was  made  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  in  1831.  He  published  “  Travels  in  North 
America,”  (1828,)  and  “Summary  of  the  Campaign  in 
Java  in  1811.”  Died  July  31,  1862. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  July  and  November,  1829. 

Bernhard,  b^Rn'haRt,  (Karl,)  the  pseudonym  of 
Saint- Aubain,  a  celebrated  Danish  novelist,  of  French 
extraction.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are  “  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Life  in  Denmark,”  (1841,)  “The  Children’s 
Ball,”  and  “Christian  II.  and  his  Times,”  (1837,)  a  his¬ 
torical  romance.  Died  November  24,  1865. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n^rale,”  and  Bellman,  “ Poetes 
Su^dois.” 

Bernhard  or  Bernhardi  (b^Rn-haR'dee)  of  Bernitz, 
(Martin,)  a  Polish  botanist,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  lived  about  1650. 

Bernhard,  Saint.  See  Bernard,  Saint. 

Bernhardi,  b§Rn-haR'dee,  written  also  Bernard!, 
(August  Ferdinand,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Berlin  about  1769.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Tieck, 
and  published  conjointly  with  him  “  Bambocciaden,”  a 
collection  of  comic  tales.  He  also  w'rote  “  Elements  of  the 
Science  of  Language,”  (“  Anfangsgriinde  der  Sprachwis- 
senschaft,”  1805,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bernhardi,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German  botanist  and 
medical  writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1774;  died  about  1840. 

Bernhardi,  (Karl  Christian  Sigismund,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  statesman,  scholar,  and  writer,  born  at  Ottrau  in 
1799.  He  succeeded  Grimm  as  first  keeper  of  the  library 
of  the  museum  at  Cassel  in  1829,  and  was  in  1848  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly.  Died  at  Cassel, 
August  1,  1874. 

Bernhardi,  von,  fon  bSRn-haR'dee,  (Theodor,)  a 
German  historian,  born  in  Berlin,  November  6,  1802. 
He  lived  much  in  foreign  countries,  and  was  for  some 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Among  his  works  are  a 
valuable  “Geschichte  Russlands,”  (1863-77,)  “Memoirs 
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of  the  Count  von  Ton,”  (1856-58,)  and  a  treatise  on  the 
“Generalship  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  (1881.)  D.  1887. 

Bernhardt,  bSRn'h&Rt',  (Sarah,)  originally  Rosine 
Bernard,  a  French  actress,  born  of  Jewish  parents  in 
Paris,  October  22,  1844.  Much  of  her  early  life  was 
passed  in  Amsterdam,  where  her  maternal  grandfather, 
an  optician,  lived ;  but  her  father  had  her  baptized  and 
sent  to  a  convent  to  study.  In  1858  she  began  to  study 
elocution  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  winning  prizes  in 
1861  and  1862.  Her  first  appearances  on  the  stage  were 
not  successful,  and  she  for  a  time  took  only  burlesque 
parts ;  but  in  1867  she  returned  to  high  art,  winning  great 
applause.  Her  “  Berthe  de  Savigny”  in  “  Le  Sphinx,” 
played  in  1874,  was  a  triumphant  success,  since  which 
time  she  has  won  abundant  laurels  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  France.  In  1882  she  was 
married  to  M.  Damala,  an  actor  of  Greek  birth,  who 
died  in  1889.  Madame  Bernhardt  has  also  attracted 
some  public  attention  as  an  amateur  sculptor. 

Bernhardy,  biRn-haR'dee,  (Gottfried,)  born  at 
Landsberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1800,  became  professor  of  clas¬ 
sical  philology  at  Halle  in  1829.  Died  May  14,  1875. 

Bernliold,  bgRn'holt,  (Johann  Balthasar,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  and  theologian,  born  in  1687  ;  died  in  1769. 

Bernhold,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1721,  wrote  several  tragedies.  Died  about 
1755- 

Bemhold,  (Johann  Michael,)  a  learned  German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  1736  ;  died  in  1797. 

Berni,  bSR'nee,  or  Bernia,  b&R'ne-I,  (Francesco,) 
an  eminent  Italian  burlesque  poet,  was  born  at  Lampo- 
recchio,  in  Tuscany,  about  1490.  He  became  a  priest, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  Bibbiena  he  passed  seven  years  in  the 
service  of  Ghiberti,  Bishop  of  Verona,  as  secretary.  He 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  tne  cathedral  of  Florence  about 
1530.  He  wrote  a  number  of  burlesque  poems  and  satires, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style, 
and  are  considered  the  best  model  of  a  kind  of  poetry 
which  derives  from  him  its  name,  “Poesia  Bemesca.” 
Berni  also  produced  a  modification  (rifacimento)  of  Bo- 
jardo’s“  Orlando  Innamorato,”  which  some  critics  regard 
as  superior  to  the  original  poem.  It  was  published  in 
1541.  “Berni  undertook,”  says  Hallam,  “ the  singular 
office  of  writing  over  the  ‘Orlando  Innamorato,’  pre¬ 
serving  the  sense  of  almost  every  stanza,  and  inserting 
nothing  but  a  few  introductory  passages,  in  the  manner 
of  Ariosto,  to  each  canto.  The  genius  of  Berni,  playful, 
satirical,  flexible,  was  admirably  fitted  to  perform  this 
labour ;  .  .  .  and  the  ‘  Orlando  Innamorato’  has  de¬ 
scended  to  posterity  as  the  work  of  two  minds.”  (“In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1536. 

See  Ginguen4,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Mazzuchblli, 
“Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  “Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  1831;  “North  American  Review”  for  October,  1824,  article 
“Italian  Narrative  Poetry,”  (by  Prescott.) 

Berni,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  dramatic 
poet,  bom  in  1610  at  Ferrara,  where  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres.  Died  in  1673. 

Bernice.  See  Berenice. 

Bernier,  bgR'ne-i',  (Adhelm,)  born  at  Senlis,  in 
France,  published  several  works  on  French  history, 
dated  1834-37.  Died  November  26,  1868. 

Bernier,  (Etienne  Alexandre,)  a  zealous  royalist, 
born  at  Daon,  in  La  Mayenne,  in  1762,  was  called  “the 
Apostle  of  La  Vendee.”  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Orleans  by  Napoleon.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire.” 

Bernier,  (Francois,)  a  celebrated  French  traveller 
and  physician,  born  at  Angers.  In  1654  he  visited  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  subsequently  resided  many  years  in  India 
as  physician  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Aurung-Zeb.  He 
published,  after  his  return,  a  “  History  of  the  Last  Revo¬ 
lution  of  the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul,”  (1670,)  and  a 
“Continuation  of  Memoirs  of  the  Empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,”  (1671.)  These  are  esteemed  standard  works, 
and  are  written  in  a  spirited  and  attractive  style.  Ber¬ 
nier  also  wrote  several  scientific  treatises,  which  were 
popular  in  his  time.  Died  in  1688. 


1622,  wrote  “Medical  Essays,”  and  a  “  History  of  Blois." 
Died  in  1698. 

Bernier,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Mantes  in  1664,  became  royal  chapel- 
master.  Died  in  1734. 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bernieri,  b&R-ne-a'ree,  (Antonio,)  a  skilful  Italian 
miniature-painter,  born  in  1516,  was  apupil  of  Correggio. 
Died  in  1565. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Berningroth,  bgR'ning-rot',  (Martin,)  a  German 
engraver  and  designer,  born  in  1670;  died  in  1733. 

Bernini,  b§R-nee'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic,  son  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  noticed  below,  wrote  a 
“  History  of  all  Heresies  from  the  Beginning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  Innocent  XI.,”  (1705.) 

Bernini,  [Fr.  Le  Bernin,  l?h  b&R'n&N',]  (Giovanni 
Lorenzo,)  often  called  “the  Cavalier  Bernini,”  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Naples  in 
December,  1598.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  taken  to 
Rome,  where  his  first  specimens  of  sculpture  procured 
for  him  the  favour  of  Paul  V.  and  Cardinal  Barberini, 
afterwards  Urban  VIII.  Among  his  best  works  are 
the  Barberini  palace,  the  colonnade  before  the  entrance 
of  Saint  Peter’s,  and  the  monument  of  the  Countess  Ma¬ 
tilda.  He  also  executed  busts  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  other  distinguished  persona. 
He  was  patronized  and  munificently  rewarded  by  the 
principal  soveieigns  of  Europe,  and  left  at  his  death,  in 
November,  1680,  a  fortune  of  nearly  ;£  100,000  sterling. 
He  died  in  Rome. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “  Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture  ;•* 
Domenico  Bernini,  “Vita  del  Cavaliere  G.  L.  Bernini  suo  Padre,” 
1713 ;  P.  B.  Silorata,  “  Biografia  del  Cavaliere  G.  L.  Bernini,”  1838. 

Bernini,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  a  Capuchin  missionary 
to  the  East  Indies,  born  in  Piedmont,  translated  several 
works  from  the  Sanscrit.  Died  in  1753. 

Bernini,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  and  sculptor, 
father  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  above  noticed,  born  in  Tus¬ 
cany  in  1562.  Died  in  1629. 

Bernis,  de,  deh  b£R'n£ss',  (Francois  Joachim  de 
Pierre,)  a  French  cardinal  and  diplomatist,  born  at 
Saint-Marcel  de  l’Ardeche  in  1715.  He  was  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Venice,  was  employed  in  various  negotiations  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  subsequently  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  held  this  office  during  the  Seven  Y ears’  war, 
(1755-62.)  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Albi  in  1764, 
having  been  previously  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  wrote  a  number  of  poems  and  prose 
works.  In  1769  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1794. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Si&cle  de  Louis  XV,”  and  “  Correspondance ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bernitz,  (Martin  of.)  See  Bernhard,  (Martin.) 

Ber'no,  [Fr.  Bernon,  b§R"ndN',]  a  learned  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  became  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  near  Lake 
Constance.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  treatises  on 
music  and  theology.  Died  in  1045. 

Bernoldk,  b&R-no-Hik',  (Anton,)  a  Slovak  linguist, 
born  at  Slanica,  in  Hungary,  October  4,  1762.  He 
prepared  “Grammatica  Slavica,”  (1790,)  and  a  great 
Slovak-Czech-Latin-German -Hungarian  Dictionary,  (6 
vols.,  1825-27.)  Died  at  Ersek-Ujv&r,  January  15,  1813. 
Bernoulli!  See  Bernoulli. 

Bernoul.  See  Bertholdus. 

Bernoulli,  b^R'noo'ye',  written  also  Bernouilll, 
(Christophe,)  nephew  of  Jacques,  (second  of  the  name,) 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Bale  in  1782.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  became  professor  of  natural  history 
in  1817.  He  published  a  treatise  “On  the  Phospho¬ 
rescence  of  the  Sea,”  (1802,)  and  “Physical  Anthro¬ 
pology,”  1811,  (in  German.)  Died  February  6,  1863. 

Bernoulli,  (Daniel,)  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  son  of  Jean,  (the  first  of  that  name,)  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Groningen  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1 700.  He  studied  mathematics  and  medicine  in  Italy  under 
Michelotti  and  Morgagni,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Saint  Petersburg  about  1725.  After 
his  return  in  1733  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  at  Bale,  and  subsequently  of  physics  and  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy.  In  1748  he  succeeded  his  father  as 


See  Walckenaer,  “  Vies  de  plusieurs  Personnages  c&fcbres;” 

“Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  second  series,  1827. 

Bernier,  (Jean,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Blois  in 
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member  cf  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  of  that  institution  ten  times,  having 
shared  it  once  with  Euler,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
princii  al  learned  societies  of  Europe.  Among  his  nu¬ 
merous  works,  which  are  written  in  Latin  and  French, 
we  may  mention  his  “Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics,” 
(1738,)  and  “Physical  and  Mechanical  Researches  on 
Sound,”  (1762.)  Died  at  Bale  in  1782. 

See  Condorcet,  “Jlloge  de  Daniel  Bernoulli,”  1782;  D.  Ber¬ 
noulli,  “Vita  D.  Bernoulli,”  1783. 

Bernoulli,  (Jacques  or  James,)  an  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Bale,  in  Switzerland,  in  December, 
1654.  He  studied  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  in 
1687  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  native  city. 
He  improved  the  differential  calculus  invented  by  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  solved  many  important  problems,  among  which 
is  the  “  Isoperimetrical  problem.”  He  discovered  the 
properties  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and  wrote  several 
treatises  on  mathematics.  In  1699  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Died  at  Bale  in  1705. 

See  Battier,  “Vita  Jacobi  Bernoulli,”  1705. 

Bernoulli,  (Jacques,)  son  of  John,  (the  second  of  the 
name,)  born  at  Bale  in  1759.  He  was  instructed  in 
geometry  and  physics  by  his  uncle  Daniel,  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Euler.  He  was  drowned 
in  the  Neva  in  1789. 

Bernoulli,  (Jean  or  John,)  born  at  Bile  in  1667,  was 
a  brother  of  Jacques,  (the  first  of  the  name.)  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  exponential  calculus,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
principal  discoveries  of  his  brother.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Groningen,  (1695,)  and  in  the 
University  of  Bale,  (1705.)  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  contributions  to 
the  “Acta  Eruditorum,”  and  other  journals,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  volumes,  (1742,)  and  his  “  Correspondence 
with  Leibnitz”  in  1745.  Died  in  1748. 

He  left  three  sons,  Nicholas,  Daniel,  and  John, 
who  are  all  noticed  in  this  work. 

See  D’Alembert,  “filoge  de  J.  Bernoulli.” 

Bernoulli,  (Jean  or  John,)  brother  of  Daniel,  born 
in  1710  at  Bale,  where  he  became  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  wrote  several  scientific  works, 
which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  first-named  institu¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1790. 

Bernoulli,  (Jean,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bale 
in  1744,  became  astronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  published  a  number  of 
works  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  geography,  also 
“Travels  in  Germany,  Russia,”  etc.,  (6  vols.,  1779.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Bernoulli,  (J£rome,)  a  Swiss  naturalist,  a  relative  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Bale  in  1745 ;  died  in  1829. 

Bernoulli,  (Nicolas,)  eldest  brother  of  Daniel,  born 
at  Bale  in  1695.  He  became  professor  of  law  at  Berne, 
and  subsequently  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Daniel.  Died  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1726. 

Bernoulli,  (Nicolas,)  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Bale  in  1687.  He  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Leibnitz,  appointed  in  1716  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Padua.  He  made  several  important  mathematical  dis¬ 
coveries.  Died  in  1759. 

Bernsdorf,  bgRns'doRf,  (Eduard,)  a  German  musi¬ 
cian,  writer,  and  composer,  born  at  Dessau,  March  25, 
1825,  has  published  various  songs  and  pieces  for  the 
piano,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  “  Universal 
Lexicon  of  Music,”  (“Universal  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst,” 
3  vol9.,  1856,)  which  was  begun  by  Von  Schladebach. 

Bernstein,  bSRn'stln,  (Aaron,)  a  versatile  German 
scientific  and  political  writer,  born  at  Dantzic  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  family  in  1812.  His  books  were  partly  published 
under  the  name  of  Rebenstein,  (an  anagram.)  His 
writings  include  “  Litterarische  Stuaien,”  (1838,)  “  Novel- 
len  und  Lebensbilder,”  (1840,)  “  Zahlen  frappiercn,” 
(1843,)  “Aus  dem  Reiche  der  Naturwissenschaft,” 
(1856,)  “  Naturwissenschaftliche  Volksbiicher,”  (in  21 


vols.,  often  reprinted,)  besides  some  novels,  bo)ks  oi 
Biblical  and  political  criticism,  etc.  He  was  a  democrat 
in  his  political  theories,  and  for  many  years  edited  po¬ 
litical  journals.  Among  his  latest  works  is  “  Natur  und 
Kultur,”  (1880.)  Died  at  Berlin,  February  12,  1884. 

Bernstein,  b&Rn'stin,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  born  near 
Jena  in  1787,  became  in  1821  professor  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Berlin.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  “Arabic 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathy”  of  Michaelis,  and  of  “Iii- 
topadesa,”  a  popular  Sanscrit  book  of  stories  or  fables. 
He  removed  to  Breslau  in  1843.  Died  April  7,  i860. 

Bernstein,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a  German  writer  on 
surgery,  born  in  1747  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  professor 
from  1810  until  1821.  Died  in  1835. 

Bernstein,  (Julius,)  a  German-Jewish  scientist,  born 
at  Berlin,  December  8,  1839.  He  became  a  physician, 
and  held  a  professorship  of  medicine  in  Berlin  and  of 
physiology  in  Halle,  where  he  became  well  known  by 
his  publications  and  experiments  regarding  nerve  ana 
muscle  functions  and  the  special  senses. 

Bernstorff,  von,  fon  b^Rn'stoRf,  (Andreas  Peter,) 
Count,  an  eminent  statesman,  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg  in  1735.  He  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipsic,  and  became  minister  of  state  (1769)  under 
the  King  of  Denmark.  He  died  in  1 797,  leaving  a  high 
reputation  for  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,  noticed  below. 

See  Eggers,  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  dem  Leben  des  Staatsmi- 
nisters  Von  Bernstorff,”  1800;  Rasmus  Nyerup,  “A.  P.  Bemstorffa 
Levnetsbeskrivelse,”  1812. 

Bernstorff  von,  (Christian  Gunther,)  Count, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1 769.  He 
became  successively  ambassador  to  Berlin  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  minister  of  state,  (1797.)  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  in  1815 
signed  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  In  1818  he 
entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  and  was  appointed  minis¬ 
ter  of  foreign  affairs.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&x^rale,” 

Bernstorff,  von,  (Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,)  Count, 
a  celebrated  statesman  in  the  Danish  service,  born  at 
Hanover  in  1712.  He  was  employed  in  various  import¬ 
ant  negotiations,  and  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1751.  In  1773  he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  Russia 
exchanged  Holstein  for  Oldenburg.  He  was  a  generous 
patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  his  country.  Died 
in  1772.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  serfs  whom  he  had  emancipated. 

See  Martin  Hubner,  “  Sorgetale  over  Greve  J.  H.  E.  Bernstorff” 
1772;  G.  L.  Ahlemann,  “Ueber  das  Leben  und  den  Charakter  des 
Grafen  von  Bernstorff,”  1777;  G.  Navarro,  “Vie  du  Comte  J.  H. 
E.  Bernstorff”  1822. 

Bernt,  b^Rnt,  (Joseph,)  a  German  writer  on  legal 
medicine,  born  about  1770.  He  lectured  on  medical 
jurisprudence  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1842. 

Bernward,  b^Rn'MRt,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  born  about  950,  was  celebrated  for  his 
profound  and  various  learning,  and  his  patronage  of  the 
arts.  He  was  appointed  tutor  and  court  chaplain  to  the 
emperor  Otho  III.  Died  in  1022. 

Beroalde,  bi'roHld',  or  Berould,  WiToo'^Mathieu,) 
a  French  Calvinistic  theologian,  born  near  Paris  about 
1510,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Orleans.  Died  in  1576. 

Beroalde  de  Verville,  bi'ro'ild'  deh  vSr-v&I', 
(Franqois,)  a  French  mathematician  and  litterateur ,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1558 ;  died  in  1612. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Beroaldo,  bi-ro-il'do,  (Filippo,)  called  the  Elder, 
an  Italian  scholar  and  writer  of  high  reputation,  born  in 
1453  Bologna,  where  he  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  belles-lettres.  He  published  numerous  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  also  Orations,  and  other 
short  works.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1505. 

See  GiNGUENff  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Giovanni  Pini, 
“Vita  P.  Beroaldi  Senioris,”  1505. 

Beroaldo,  (Filippo,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1472,  became  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in 
1516.  Died  at  Rome  in  1518. 

Beroaldo,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  son  of  Bero¬ 
aldo  the  Elder,  was  born  at  Bologna;  died  in  1557. 

Beroldingen,  de,  deh  ba'rol-ding'en,  (Franz,)  Ba 
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ron,  a  Swiss  mineralogist,  born  at  Saint-Gall  in  1740. 
He  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Volca¬ 
noes,”  (179  b)  and  other  works,  in  German.  Died  in  1798. 
See  Eksch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 
Be-ro'sus,  [Gr.  B rjpcoaog  ;  Fr.  B£rose,  b&'roz',]  a  Chal¬ 
dee  historian,  sometimes  called  Bar-Oseas,  (“son  of 
Oseas,”)  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
was  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  His  principal  work 
was  a  “  History  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldaea,”  written  in 
Greek ;  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius  and 
other  Greek  writers. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Graecis;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca 
Graeca.” 

Berould.  See  Beroalde,  (Mathieu.) 

Berquen.  See  Berken. 

Berquin,  bgR'k&N',  (Arnaud,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1749,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Friend,”  (6  vols.,  1784,)  and  other  popular  works 
for  the  young.  He  also  maae  a  number  of  translations 
from  the  English.  Died  in  Paris  in  1 791- 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 
Berquin,  de,  deh  b^R'k^N',  (Louis,)  a  French  gen¬ 
tleman,  born  in  Artois  in  1489,  was  a  counsellor  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  works  he  -was 
active  in  circulating.  Being  accused  of  Lutheranism  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  1529. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoiredes  Frai^ais,”  chap,  xvi.;  Bayle,  “  His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1859. 

Berr,  b§R,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  musician  and 
composer  of  instrumental  music,  born  at  Manheim  in 
1794;  died  about  1838. 

Berre,  b&'ri',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Flemish  painter  of 
animals,  born  at  Antwrerp  in  1777 ;  died  in  1838. 

Berredo,  de,  d&  bgr-ra'do,  (Bernardo  Pereira,)  a 
Portuguese  writer  and  soldier,  born  at  Villa  de  Serpa. 
He  became  Governor  of  Maranham,  Brazil,  and  wrote 
annals  of  that  province,  (1749.)  Died  at  Lisbon  in  1748. 
Berrettoni.  See  Berettoni. 

Berres,  b£r'r£s,  (Joseph,)  a  skilful  German  surgeon, 
born  at  Goding,  in  Moravia,  in  1796.  About  1830  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Anthropologie,” 
(1821,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1844. 
Berretoni,  (Niccolo.)  See  Berretti. 

Berretti,  b£r-ret'tee,  or  Berretini,  b5r-ri-tee'nee, 
written  also  Berretoni,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter, 
one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Carlo  Maratta,  born  about  1637 ; 
died  in  1682. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Berrettini.  See  Cortona,  (Pietro  da.) 

Berri.  See  Berry. 

Berriat.  See  Berryat. 

Berriat  Saint-Frix,  b&'re-i'  s&N'pRe',  (Charles,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1802,  became  a  counsel¬ 
lor  at  the  imperial  court  of  Paris  in  1857.  Died  in  1870. 

Berriat  Saint-Prix,  (Jacques,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Grenoble  in  1769.  He  published  numerous  works, 
and  edited  the  writings  of  Boileau,  (1830-34.)  Died  at 
Paris  in  1845. 

See  Duchesne,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Berriat  Saint-Prix,” 
1847;  A.  H.  Taillandier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Berriat  Saint- 
Pnx,”  1846. 

Ber'ridge,  (John,)  born  about  1716,  became  vicar  of 
Everton  in  1755,  and  published  “The  Christian  World 
Unmasked,”  (1773.)  Died  in  1793. 

Ber'ri-en,  (John  McPherson,)  an  American  lawyer 
and  Senator,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1781,  removed  to 
Georgia,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1824.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  Unitec 
States  in  1829,  and  resigned  in  1831.  He  was  again 
made  Senator  in  1840  and  in  1846.  Died  in  1856. 

Berrier,  bVre-i',  (Jean  Franqois  Constant,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Aire,  in  Artois,  in  1766,  wrote 
birthday  odes,  vaudevilles,  etc.  Died  in  Paris  in  1824. 

Ber'rl-man,  (William,)  a  learned  English  divine, 
born  in  London  in  1688,  became  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1720.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
“  Historical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Controversy,” 
(1725.I  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  etc.  Died  in  1750. 


Berruguete,  b£r-roo-ga'tk,  (Alonzo,)  a  Spanish  archi¬ 
tect  and  sculptor,  born  near  Valladolid,  was  a  pupil  of 
Vlichael  Angelo.  He  restored  the  Alhambra,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  several  important  works  at  Madrid.  Among  his 
master-pieces  was  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo. 
He  was  made  a  chevalier  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Died  in  1561. 

Berruyer,  (Jean  Franqois,)  born  at  Lyons  in 
1 737,  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war  and  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  made  in¬ 
spector-general  of  cavalry.  Died  in  1804. 

Ber'ry,  (Sir  Graham,)  an  Australian  statesman, 
went  to  Victoria  in  the  gold  excitement  of  1852,  be¬ 
came  treasurer  of  the  colony  in  1870,  and  premier 
in  1875,  and  again  in  1877.  He  held  other  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  colony,  and  was  knighted  in  1886. 

Ber'ry,  (Hiram  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Thomaston,  (now  Rockland,)  Maine,  in  1824.  He  served 
as  colonel  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  and  became  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  April,  1862.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  courage  at  Fair  Oaks, 
June  I,  and  in  the  Seven  Days’  battles  near  Richmond, 
June  26-July  1,  1862.  About  February,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  a  major-general.  He  commanded  a  division 
at  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  killed,  May  3,  1863. 

BSr'ry,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  naval  commander, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1635  ;  died  in  1691. 

Berry,  (Lucien  W.,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
born  at  Alburg,  Vermont,  in  1815.  He  was  ordained 
about  1838,  and  became  president  of  Indiana  Asbury 
University  in  1848,  and  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  in 
1854.  He  resigned  from  the  latter  in  1857,  and  became 
head  of  a  school  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  Died  July 
23,  1858. 

Berry,  (Mary,)  an  English  lady  of  distinguished  tal¬ 
ents  and  beauty,  born  in  1762,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Horace  Walpole.  She  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “  England  and  France,”  and  a  “  Life  of 
Lady  Rachel  Russell.”  Her  correspondence  and  that 
of  her  sister  Agnes  with  Horace  Walpole  came  out  ir. 
1840.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Mary  Berry,”  edited 
by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  1866;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March, 
1845  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  cxxii.,  1865. 

Berry,  (William,)  a  Scottish  seal -engraver,  born 
about  1730;  died  in  1783. 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  deh  b£r're,  [Fr.  pron.  b&'re',] 
(Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise,)  Duchesse,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1798.  She  was  married  in  1816  to  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  second  son  of  Charles  X.  After  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  her  husband,  in  1820,  the  legitimists  supported  the 
claims  of  her  infant  son,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
throne.  In  1832  a  rising  in  her  favour  took  place  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  but,  being  betrayed  by  a  pretended  friend,  she  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  short  imprisonment, 
retired  to  Sicily.  Died  in  1870. 

See  Dermoncourt,  “La  Vendee  et  Madame,”  Paris,  1834;  Al¬ 
fred  Nettement,  “M&noires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry, 

3  vols.,  1836;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1833;  “Foreigx 
Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1837.  * 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Charles,)  Due,  born  in  1446, 
was  a  son  of  King  Charles  VII.,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  Louis  XI.  Impelled  by  ambition  to  be  king,  he  con¬ 
spired  with  Charles  the  Bold  against  Louis  XI.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Good,  ( Bien 
public.)  (See  Louis  XL)  Died  in  1472. 

Berry,  de,  (Charles,)  Due,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
born  in  1686.  He  married  in  1710  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  France.  Died  in 
1714. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “M&noires.” 

Berry  or  Bern,  de,  (Charles  Ferdinand  d’ Ar¬ 
tois — dtR'twii',)  Due,  a  French  prince,  born  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1778,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  X.  He 
emigrated  about  1790,  and  served  in  the  army  under  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  In  1816  he  married  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line  of  Naples.  He  was  assassinated  by  Louvet  in  Paris 
in  February,  1820. 

See  Chateaubriand,  “  M^moires  touchant  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  dn 
Due  de  Berry,”  1820;  F.  T.  Delbare,  “Vie  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  d* 
Berry,”  1820. 
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Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Jean,)  Due,  born  in  1340,  was 
the  third  son  of  John  II.,  King  of  France.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  in  1360  was  one  of  the 
hostages  delivered  up  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Br^- 
tigny.  In  1381  he  was,  by  Charles  VI.,  appointed  royal 
lieutenant  for  Languedoc,  but  on  account  of  his  tyranny 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  After  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  joined  the  faction  of  the  Armagnacs 
against  the  Burgundians.  He  died  in  1416,  leaving  a 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  works  of  art. 

See  Raynal,  “  Histoire  du  Berry;”  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Marie  Louise  Elisabeth 
d'Orleans — doR'II'fiN',)  Duchesse,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  in  1695,  was  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  She  was 
noted  for  her  ambition  and  profligacy.  Died  in  1719. 

Berryat  or  Berriat,  b&'re-f',  (Jean,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical  writer;  died  in  1754. 

Berryer,  bl'r  e-I'  or  bSR'yl',  (Antoine  Pierre,)  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  politicaforator  and  chief  of  the  legitimist  party, 
a  son  of  Pierre  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1790.  He  studied  in  the  college 
Juilly,  and  made  his  dibut  at  the  bar  of  Paris  in  1811. 
Although  he  favoured  the  restoration,  he  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  show  lenity  to  the  losing  party.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  in  pleading  the  cause  of  Marshal 
Ney  in  1815,  and  defended  with  success  General  Cam- 
bronne,  who  had  followed  Napoleon  to  Waterloo.  As  a 
prelude  to  his  parliamentary  career,  he  gave  a  course  of 
political  lectures,  which  were  very  successful,  and  in  1830 
was  elected  a  deputy  for  Puy,  (in  Plaute-Loire.)  In  his 
first  speech,  March,  1830,  he  sustained  with  magnificent 
eloquence  the  boJ  d  position  that  the  crown  has  a  right 
to  choose  the  ministry  outside  of  the  majority. 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  remained  as 
champion  of  the  legitimist  cause,  although  the  members 
of  his  party  retired  from  the  Chamber  en  masse.  He 
maintained  a  position  independent  of  the  ministerial  and 
the  opposition  parties.  His  speech  against  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  in  1831,  was  very  celebrated. 
In  June,  1832,  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspected  partisan  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  who  attempted  to  effect  a  revo¬ 
lution  by  arms,  although  he  had  advised  her  against  that 
course.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted.  About  the  period 
of  1835  he  was  considered  the  foremost  orator  in  the 
Chamber.  He  opposed,  as  defective  and  premature,  the 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1838,  supported 
the  transient  coalition  of  Guizot  and  Thiers  in  1839,  and 
defended  the  captive  Louis  Napoleon  in  1840.  In  the 
Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849  he  was  one  °f  the  chiefs  of 
the  majority  formed  by  a  coalition  of  several  monarchical 
parties.  He  opposed  the  coup  d'ttat  of  Napoleon  in  De¬ 
cember,  1851,  after  which  he  remained  aloof  from  politics 
for  some  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1852.  Died  in  November,  1868. 

See  Louis  Marie  de  la  Haye  Cormenin,  “  Biographie  parle- 
m*ntaire  de  M.  Berryer,”  1837 ;  “  Biographie  de  M.  Berryer,”  Paris, 
8vo,  1839;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
tine”  for  July,  1837;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1842. 

Berryer,  (Nicolas  Ren£,)  a  French  statesman,  born 
tn  Paris  in  1703,  became  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1761. 
Died  in  1762. 

See  Duclos,  “Mdmoires  sur  le  R&gne  de  Louis  XV.” 

Berryer,  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist  and  elo¬ 
quent  pleader,  born  at  Sainte-Menehould  in  1757,  was  the 
father  of  Antoine  Pierre,  noticed  above.  He  had  a  large 
practice  in  commercial  causes,  and  was  counsel  in  several 
political  trials,  among  which  was  that  of  Marshal  Ney 
tn  1815.  He  published  an  “Allocution  of  an  Old  Friend 
of  Liberty  to  France,”  (1830,)  and  “Souvenirs,”  (1838.) 
Died  in  1841. 

See  “  Souvenirs  de  M.  Berryer  de  1774  k  1838,”  2  vols.,  1838. 

Ber'ser-ker,  [from  ber>  “bare,”  and  serk,  “coat  of 
mail,”]  a  legendary  Scandinavian  hero  of  the  eighth 
century,  celebrated  for  his  strength  and  valour.  He 
fought  without  coat  of  mail  or  helmet,  whence  his  name. 
The  name  Berserkers  was  also  applied  to  a  class  of  war¬ 
riors  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  sort  of  demoniac 
possession,  fought  naked,  performing  marvellous  feats 
•f  valour,  unmindful  or  insusceptible  of  wounds. 


Bersmann,  bSRs'mln,  [Lat.  Bersman'nus,]  (Gregor,) 
a  German  scholar,  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  about 
1536.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  and 
published  editions  of  several  classics.  Died  in  1611. 

See  W.  Schubert,  “De  G.  Bersmanno  Philologo  et  Poeta,”  1853, 

Bert,  baiR,  (Paul,)  a  French  politician  and  physiol¬ 
ogist,  born  at  Tonne,  October  19,  1833,  studied  law  and 
medicine,  graduating  in  1863.  From  1863  to  1866  he 
was  Claude  Bernard’s  assistant,  and  in  1867  became  a 
professor  in  the  scientific  faculty  of  Bordeaux.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  at  Paris,  and 
in  1878  was  made  president  of  the  Society  of  Biology.  In 
1882  he  was  chosen  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  author  of  many  papers,  and  of  original  investiga¬ 
tions  in  science,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  and  successful 
instructor.  He  was  in  1881-82  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Gambetta’s  administration,  distinguishing 
himself  (as  for  the  ten  years  previous)  by  his  strenuous 
hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  element  in  education.  Died  November  11,1886. 

Berta,  bfiR'tl,  (Francesco,)  born  about  1719,  at  Turin, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  royal  library. 
Died  in  1787. 

Bertaire  or  Berthaire,  Saint,  slN'b§R'tlR',  born 
about  810,  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  France.  He 
became,  in  856,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Monte-Casino 
He  was  killed  by  the  Saracens  in  884. 

See  Mabillgn,  “Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti.” 

Bertana,  b^R-ti'nl,  (Lucia,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born 
about  1530 ;  died  in  1567. 

Bertani,  b§R-tI'nee,  or  Bertano,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
Itsta,)  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  was  a  pupil  of 
Giulio  Romano.  He  worked  at  Mantua  about  1566. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bertani,  (Lelio,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer 
bom  at  Brescia  about  1520 ;  died  in  1600. 

Bertaut,  Bertault,  or  Berthaut,  pronounced  alike 
bSR'to',  born  at  Valenciennes  about  1705,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  performer  on  the  violoncello,  which  he  first  rendered 
popular  in  France.  Died  in  1756. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bertaut,  (Eloi,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Vesoul  in 
1782,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Besanjon 
about  1800.  Died  in  1834. 

Bertaut,  (Francois,)  a  French  littSrateur ,  born  in 
Paris  in  1621,  was  a  favourite  with  Louis  XIII.,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  reader.  He  was  a  brother  of  Madame 
de  Motteville.  (See  Motteville.) 

Bertaut,  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  popular 
poet,  born  at  Caen  about  1560,  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Seez 
in  1606,  and  almoner  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  It  is  said  that  he  contributed  much  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Henry  IV.  to  Catholicism.  He  composed  pas¬ 
torals,  songs,  elegies,  and  other  poems,  which  were  much 
admired.  Many  of  them  were  translated  into  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Madame  de  Motteville  the 
authoress.  Died  in  1611. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “De  la  Po^sie  Frangaise  auseizi^me  Siecle.” 

Bertaut,  (Leonard,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Autun  ;  died  in  1662. 

Bertaux,  b^R'tS',  (Duplessi,)  a  French  artist,  en¬ 
graved  the  “Campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,”  after 
Vernet.  Died  in  1815. 

Bertel,  bSR'tel,  or  Bertels,  bSR't?ls,  (Jan,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  ecclesiastic  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Louvain  in 
1559  ;  died  in  1607. 

Ber'tha  or  Ber' trade,  called  also  E'dith-ber'ga,  a 
daughter  of  Caribert,  King  of  Paris,  lived  about  560  A.D. 
She  was  married  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whom  she 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Ber'tka,  [Fr.  Berthe,  blRt,]  a  daughter  of  Conrad, 
King  of  Burgundy,  was  married  to  Robert,  King  of  Paris, 
her  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  about  995,  and  after¬ 
wards  divorced  on  account  of  relationship. 

Berthaire.  See  Bertaire,  Saint. 

Berthault,  bSR'to',  (Louis  Martin,)  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  Paris  about  1771,  was  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  execute  a  number  of  public  works.  He 
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burnished  the  designs  for  the  principal  parks  and  gardens 

of  France.  .  . 

Berthault,  (Pierre,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at 

Sens,  lived  about  1600-50. 

Berthault,  (Ren6,)  a  French  litt&rateur,  translated 
the  “Golden  Book”  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Died  in  1534. 

Berthaut.  See  Bertaut. 

Berthe.  See  Bertha. 

Bertheg&ne.  See  Berthez^ne. 

Berthelemy,  bgR'tM'me',  (Jean  Simon,)  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Laon  in  1743 ;  died  in  18 11. 

Berthelet,  (Gr£goire.)  See  Berthelot. 

Berthelin,  bgRt'llN',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a  French 
writer  on  lexicography,  born  in  Paris  about  1720;  died 
in  1780. 

Berthelot,  bgRt'lo',  (Claude  Francois,)  a  French 
mechanician,  engineer,  and  professor  of  mathematics, 
born  at  Chateau-Chalons  in  1718.  He  published  “  Me¬ 
chanics  applied  to  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Agriculture 
and  War,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1800. 

Berthelot  or  Berthelet,  (GrAgoire,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  writer,  born  at  Berain  in  1680;  died  in  1745. 

Berthelot,  (N.,)  a  French  satiric  poet,  born  about 
1580. 

Berthelot,  (Pierre  Eugene  Marcellin,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  in  Paris,  October  25,  1827.  He  became 
in  1864  professor  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  won  great  distinction  by  the  synthesis  of 
organic  compounds  formerly  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  formed  by  vital  forces  only.  He  has  published 
various  scientific  works.  In  1889  he  was  elected  per¬ 
petual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was 
minister  of  public  instruction  1886-87,  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  1895-96,  and  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1900.  Died  March  18,  1907. 

Berthereau,  b&Rt'ro',  (Georges  Francois,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  philologist,  born  at  Belesme  in  1 732 ; 
died  in  1794. 

Berthet,  bSR't^',  (Elie  Bertrand,)  a  French  novel¬ 
ist,  born  at  Limoges  in  1815.  He  became  a  resident 
of  Paris  in  1834,  and  produced  many  successful  novels, 
among  which  are  “The  Poacher,”  (1846,)  “The  Storks’ 
Nest,”  (1848,)  “The  Catacombs  of  Paris,”  (8  vols., 
1854,)  “The  Bird  of  the  Desert,”  (1863,)  “The  Child  of 
the  Woods,”  (1865,)  “The  Dramas  of  the  Cloister,” 
(1874,)  “  Prehistoric  Romances,”  (1876.)  Died  in  1891. 

Berthezene,  bSRFz&N',  written  also  Berthegene, 
(Pierre,)  a  French  baron,  born  in  Herault  in  1775, 
gained  the  rank  of  general  of  division  by  his  conduct  at 
Bautzen  and  Lutzen  in  1813.  He  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Algeria. 

Berthier,  bSR'te-i', (Guillaume  Francois,)  a  French 
Jesuit  and  critic,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1704,  wrote  a  con¬ 
tinuation  (in  6  vols.)  of  the  “  History  of  the  Gallican 
Church.”  He  edited  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux”  for 
many  years.  Died  in  1782. 

Berthier,  (Joseph  Etienne,)  a  French  Cartesian  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Aix  in  1702,  was  an  Oratorian.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “  The  Nature  of  Comets,” 
(“La  Physique  des  Com^tes,”  1760,)  and  “The  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Physics,”  (1763.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1783. 

Berthier,  (Louis  Alexandre,)  Prince  of  Wagram, 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  November,  1753.  He  served 
as  captain  under  La  Fayette  in  the  United  States,  (1778- 
82,)  and  in  1796  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  of 
Bonaparte,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He 
gained  in  this  campaign  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  in  1798  to  Egypt,  and 
aided  in  his  victory  over  the  Directory  in  1799,  soon 
after  which  he  became  minister  of  war.  He  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1804,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  Austria  in  1805,  and  received  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Neufchatel  in  1806.  During  the  absence 
of  Napoleon,  in  1809,  Berthier  had  for  a  short  time  the 
title  of  general-in-chief  of  the  grande  armee.  For  his 
services  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  1809,  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wagram.  In  this  and  subsequent  campaigns 
he  was  chief  of  the  staff,  and  usually  rode  in  the  carriage 
of  Napoleon,  whose  plans  and  orders  he  digested  and 
despatched  with  admirable  precision  and  promptitude. 


He  was  not,  however,  equal  to  the  chief  command  of  an 
army.  He  shared  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign. 
In  1814  he  was  among  the  first  of  the  generals  to  give 
his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
Berthier  wished  to  be  neutral,  and  retired  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  met  a  violent  death  in  March,  1815.  Six  men 
in  masks  (says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate”) 
threw  him  from  a  window  into  the  street,  whence  he  was 
taken  up  in  a  dying  condition ;  but  this  story  is  discre¬ 
dited  by  some  writers. 

Berthier,  (Napoleon  Louis  Joseph  Alexandre,) 
Duke  of  Wagram,  the  only  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1810.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1836,  and  about  1848  became  a  partisan  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  In  1852  he  was  made  a  senator.  He 
is  distinguished  as  a  practical  agriculturist. 

Berthier,  (Pierre,)  a  French  mineralogist,  born  at 
Nemours  in  1772,  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1827.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Treatise  on 
Assays  by  the  Dry  Method,”  (“Traite  des  Essais  par  la 
Voie  s&che,”  11  vols.,  1833.)  Died  in  August,  1861. 

Berthold.  See  Bertholdus. 

Berthold,  bfiR'tolt,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  converting  the  Livonians  to 
Christianity.  He  was  killed  in  1198,  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  propagate  his  doctrines  by  force  of  arms. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Berthold,  a  German  ecclesiastic  and  eminent  pulpit 
orator;  died  in  1272. 

Berthold,  (Arnold  Adolf,)  a  German  savant,  born 
at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1803.  He  published  a  “  Man¬ 
ual  of  the  Physiology  of  Men  and  Animals,”  (2  vols., 
1829,)  a  “  Manual  of  Zoology,”  (1845,)  an(l  several  works 
on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  became  a 
professor  at  Gottingen  in  1836.  Died  in  1861. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Ber-thol'dus  or  Berthold,  bSR'tolt,  called  also  Ber- 
naldus,  Bernoul,  and  Bertoul,  a  German  ecclesiastic, 
who  lived  about  1060,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  history  of  his 
times,  and  other  works. 

Bertholet,  b§R/to/l^/,  (Jean,)  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  born 
at  Salm,  wrote  the  “  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  of 
the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,”  (1741.)  Died  in  1755. 

Bertholet-Flemalle.  See  Flemalle. 

Berthollet,  b^R'to'li',  (Claude  Louis,)  a  French 
chemical  philosopher  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at 
Taillore  or  Talloire,  near  Annecy,  Savoy,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1748.  He  was  educated  at  Turin,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  medicine  in  1768.  In  1772  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Tronchin  became 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
facilities  for  his  chemical  investigations.  He  produced 
“  Researches  on  the  Nature  of  Animal  Substances”  in 
1780,  and  about  this  time  was  admitted  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  In  1785  he  announced  his  conversion 
to  the  anti-phlogistic  theory  of  Lavoisier,  which  no  other 
eminent  French  chemist  had  yet  adopted,  and  presented 
a  memoir  on  oxy-muriatic  acid,  (chlorine.)  He  discovered 
the  composition  of  ammonia  in  1785,  proved  that  nitro¬ 
gen  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  composition  of  animal 
substances,  and  in  an  essay  on  prussic  acid  (1787)  main¬ 
tained  that  oxygen  is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
acids.  About  this  time  he  rendered  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  by  inventing  the  process  of  bleaching  by  chlorine. 
In  1 790  he  published  a  good  work  on  the  art  of  dyeing, 
“  Siemens  de  l’Art  de  la  Teinture.”  He  was  chosen 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1 794, 
and  was  sent  to  Italy  with  Monge  in  1796  to  select  works 
of  art  and  science  which  should  be  taken  to  Paris  as 
spoils.  He  was  associated  with  Lavoisier  and  others  in 
reforming  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry.  Berthollet  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  to  whom  Bonaparte  con¬ 
fided  in  advance  the  secret  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
(1798,)  which  he  accompanied.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Monge  and  Berthollet,  the  Institute  of  Egypt  was  founded; 
and  a  number  of  their  pupils  made  a  grand  application 
of  the  lessons  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Pie  explained 
the  formation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  at  Lake  Natron, 
and  discovered  a  valuable  mode  of  obtaining  muriatic 
acid  from  common  salt,  then  called  muriate  of  soda. 
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Berthollet  was  one  of  the  few  select  friends  who  re¬ 
turned  to  France  with  Bonaparte  in  1799,  about  the  end 
of  which  year  he  was  made  a  senator.  His  “  Researches 
on  the  Laws  of  Affinity”  (1801)  was  translated  into 
English  by  Farrel,  (1804.)  In  1803  he  published  an  able 
“  Essay  on  Chemical  Statics,”  (“  Essai  de  Statique  chi- 
mique,”  2  vols.,)  which  was  translated  into  English  and 
other  languages.  In  the  last-named  work  he  controverted 
the  opinions  of  Bergman  on  elective  affinity.  During 
the  empire  he  received  the  title  of  Count ;  but  he  always 
preserved  his  simplicity  and  love  of  study.  He  discov¬ 
ered  how  to  keep  water  pure  in  voyages  by  carbonizing 
the  inside  of  the  cask  or  other  vessel.  On  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  died  at  Arcueil,  near  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1822,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  on  the 
6th  of  December  of  that  year. 

See  Cuvier,  “Eloge  de  Berthollet,”  1824;  E.  F.  Jomard,  “No¬ 
tice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Berthollet,”  1823;  Julia  db 
Fontenelle,  “Notice  histonque  sur  Berthollet,”  1826;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bertholon,  b&R'to'ISN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  savant,  born  at  Lyons  in  1742,  was  a  friena  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  “  Electricity 
of  Meteors,”  (1787,)  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in 
1800. 

Berthon,  b$R't6N',  (Ren£  Theodore,)  a  French 
artist,  born  at  Tours  in  1778,  painted  history  at  Vienna 
and  Paris. 

Berthot,  bSR'to',  (Clement  Louis  Charles,)  a 
French  writer,  born  in  Haute-Marne  in  1758,  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  (18  vols.,  1792- 
1803.)  Died  in  1832. 

Berthoud,  b§R'too',  (Ferdinand,)  a  Swiss  mecha¬ 
nician  and  writer,  born  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel 
about  1725,  was  the  inventor  of  marine  clocks.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Died  in  1807. 

Berthoud,  (Samuel  Henri,)  a  French  journalist  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Cambrai  in  1804,  was  successively 
associate  editor  of  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  the 
“  Revue  de  Paris,”  and  “  La  Presse.”  He  published 
romances,  poems,  and  moral  and  historical  treatises.  He 
settled  in  Paris  about  1832.  Died  March  26,  1891. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Berti,  b&R'tee,  (Alessandro  Pompeo,)  an  Italian  ec¬ 
clesiastic  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Lucca  in  1686. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1752. 

Berti,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Cumiana, 
December  17, 1820.  He  held  professorships  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Turin  and  in  Rome,  and  in  1881  became  minister 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  for  Italy.  In  politics  he 
is  of  the  Clerical  or  Conservative  party.  He  has  written 
lives  and  sketches  of  Bruno,  Alfieri,  Cremonini,  J.  Val¬ 
des,  Campanella,  etc.,  and  “  II  Processo  di  Galileo  Gali¬ 
lei,”  (1876.) 

Berti,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Pisa,  bom  at 
Saravezza  in  1696;  died  in  1766. 

Berti,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at 
Venice  in  1741,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Parma. 
Died  in  1813. 

Ber'tie,  (Richard,)  an  English  Protestant  gentleman, 
who  married  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Suffolk.  In  the 
reign  of  Mary  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  continent, 
for  refuge  from  persecution. 

His  son  Peregrine,  born  in  1555,  was  an  eminent 
officer,  and  succeeded  Leicester  as  commander  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries.  Died  in  1601. 

Bertie,  (Robert,)  a  son  of  Peregrine,  noticed  above, 
born  in  1582,  was  a  military  officer,  and  fought  for  Charles 
I.  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Lindsey  about 
1626,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Edgehill  in  1642. 

Bertie,  (Sir  Thomas  Hoar,)  an  English  naval  com¬ 
mander,  born  in  London  in  1758.  He  served  against 
the  French  in  1778-82,  and  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
1813.  Died  in  1825. 

Bertie,  (Willoughby,)  fourth  Earl  of  Abingdon,  an 
English  statesman  and  political  writer.  He  published 
“  Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  She¬ 
riffs  of  Bristol.”  Died  in  1799. 


Bertier  de  Sauvigny,  bSR'te-i'  deh  so'vfen'ye', 

(Louis  BEnigne  Francois,)  a  French  statesman,  born 
about  1742,  was  intendant  of  the  district  of  Paris  in  1768. 
He  was  killed  in  a  mob  in  1789,  together  with  his  father- 
in-law  Foulon. 

Bertin,  b^R't&N',  (Antoine,)  a  French  erotic  poet, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1752.  His  reputation  was 
founded  on  his  poem  “  Des  Amours,” ’(1780.)  Died  in 
Saint  Domingo  in  1790. 

Bertin,  (Antoine,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  a ♦ 
Droup-Saint-Basle  in  1761,  became  professor  of  theo¬ 
logy  at  Rheims.  Died  in  1823. 

Bertin,  (Edouard  Franqois,)  a  French  landscape- 
painter,  son  of  Louis  Francis,  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1797.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  and  a  “View  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines.”  He  became  editor  or  director  of  the  “Journal 
des  Debats”  in  1854.  Died  September  13,  1871. 

Bertin,  (Exup£re  (gk'sii'paiRO  Joseph,)  a  French 
anatomist  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Tremblay  in  1712, 
published  a  “Treatise  on  Osteology,”  (4  vols.,  1754,)  and 
other  anatomical  and  medical  w’orks.  Died  in  1781. 

See  Condorcet,  “Eloge  de  Bertin.” 

Bertin,  (Henri  Leonard  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
statesman,  born  in  Perigord  in  1719,  became  controller- 
general  of  finance  in  1759.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Lacretellk,  “  Histoire  du  dix-huiti&me  Si&cle.” 

Bertin,  (Jean  Victor,)  a  French  landscape-painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1775;  died  in  1841. 

Bertin,  (Louis  Francois, )  a  French  journalist  and 
littirateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  He  founded  in  1800 
the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  a  literary  daily  paper,  to  which 
Chateaubriand  and  other  eminent  writers  of  the  time 
were  contributors.  Accused  by  Napoleon  of  favouring 
the  royalists,  he  was  first  imprisoned  and  afterwards 
exiled,  and  in  1811  his  journal  was  confiscated.  He  had 
then  twenty  thousand  subscribers  or  more.  In  1814  he 
resumed  its  publication.  Died  in  1841. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bertin,  (Louis  Marie  Armand,)  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  Pie  succeeded  his  father  as 
editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  in  1841.  Died  in  1854. 

Bertin,  (Louise  AngElique,)  daughter  of  Louis  Fran¬ 
cois,  born  at  Roches  in  1805,  studied  music  under  F^tis, 
and  composed  the  operas  of  “  Esmeralda”  and  “  Faust.’ 
Died  April  26,  1877. 

Bertin,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in 
1667.  He  became  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paris 
in  1716.  Among  his  works  is  “Saint  Philip  baptizing 
the  Eunuch.”  Died  in  1736. 

Bertin,  (RenE  Joseph  Hyacinthe,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical  writer,  son  of  Exupere  Joseph,  noticed 
above,  born  near  Rennes  in  1767;  died  in  1827. 

Bertin,  (Theodore  Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  near  Provins  in  1751.  He  translated  into  French 
the  “  Curiosities  of  Literature”  and  other  English  works. 
Died  in  1819. 

Bertin,  Saint,  born  at  Constance,  in  Switzerland,  be-- 
came  Abbot  of  Sithieu,  at  Saint-Omer,  about  695.  Died 
in  709. 

Bertin  d’Antilly,  bSR'tiN'  dftN'te'ye',  (Louis  Au¬ 
guste,)  a  French  dramatic  writer,  a  natural  son  of  Au- 
.guste  Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  about  1760. 
Pie  died  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1804. 

Bertin  de  Blagny,  beR't&N'  deh  bltn'ye',  (Auguste 
Louis,)  a  French  litterateur ,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  lived  about  1750. 

Bertin  de  Veaux,  bSR't&N'  deh  vo,  (Louis  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  French  politician  and  journalist,  brother  of  Louis 
Franfois  Bertin,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris  in  1771 
Pie  was  one  of  the  founders  and  managers  of  the  “  Jour 
nal  des  Debats.”  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  became  a  councillor  of  state  in  1827,  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1832.  Died  in  1842. 

Bertini,  bSR-tee'nee,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  physician,  born  at  Castel-Fiorentino  in  1658;  died 
in  1726. 


Bertini,  (Giuseppe  Maria  Saverio,)  a  physician  ant 
medical  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Florence  ii 
1694  ;  died  in  1756. 
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Bertini,  ber-tee'nee,  (Henri,)  a  composer  and  pianist, 
born  m  London  in  1798,  lived  many  years  in  Paris.  He 
composed  for  the  piano  some  works  which  are  highly 
commended  by  Fetis.  He  died  October  1,  1876. 

Bertini,  (Salvatore,)  an  Italian  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Palermo  in  1721,  became  chapel-master 
to  the  king.  Died  in  1794. 

Bertius,  bSR'te-us,  (Peter,)  born  at  Baveren,  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  in  1565,  was  historiographer  and  cosmographer  ot 
Louis  XIII.,  and  published  a  work  entitled  “Theatre 
'if  Ancient  Geography,”  (in  Latin,  1619.)  Died  in  1629. 

See  Nio£ron,  “M^moires;”  Walckenaer,  “Vies  de  plusieurs 
Personnages  c^lebres,”  1830. 

Bertlef,  b§Rt'l£f,  (Martin,)  a  German  writer,  born  in 
Transylvania,  was  professor  at  Thorn  in  1699.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Solemn  and  Civil  Orations,”  (or  “Assemblies,”) 
(“  Solennes  et  Civiles  Conciones,”  1695.) 

Bertling,  b^Rt'ling,  (Ernst  August,)  a  German 
theologian,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1721  ;  died  in  1769. 

Bertola.  See  Bertoli. 

Bertolacci,  b^R-to-lSt'chee,  (Antonio,)  a  magistrate 
of  Corsican  extraction,  born  in  England,  was  appointed 
by  the  government  administrator  and  controller-general 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  post  he  filled  for  seventeen 
years.  He  wrote  a  “  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Com¬ 
mercial,  and  Financial  Interests  of  Ceylon,”  (1817.)  Died 
in  1833. 

Bertoli,  b$R'to-lee,  or  Bertola,  bSR'to-H,  (Aurelio 
Giorgio,)  an  Italian  author  and  monk,  born  at  Rimini 
in  1753.  He  lectured  on  history  at  Naples,  and  was 
afterwards  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Pavia.  He  trans 
lated  the  works  of  Horace,  and  Gesner’s  Idylls,  into  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  wrote,  besides  several  able  critical  essays,  a  poem 
on  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.,  entitled  “  Le  Notti  Cle¬ 
mentine,”  which  was  received  with  favour.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1798. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Bertoli,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Mereto,  in  the  Friuli,  in  1676;  died  after  1750. 

Bertolio,  bgR'to'le-o',  (Antoine  Ren£  Constance,) 
a  French  jurist,  born  at  Avignon,  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  chief  judge  of  Guadeloupe.  Died  in  1812. 

Bertolotti,  b§R-to-lot'tee,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  an 
Italian  historical  painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1640;  died 
in  1721. 

Berton,  bSRTdN',  (Emile  Adolphe  Joseph,)  a  French 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Dinant  in  1801,  was  a  son 
of  General  Berton,  executed  in  1822.  Died  in  1855. 

Berton,  (Francois,)  son  of  Henri  Montan,  noticed 
below,  born  in  Paris  in  1784,  produced  a  number  of  ballads 
and  comic  operas.  Died  in  1832. 

Berton,  (Henri  Moqtan — m&N'tdN',)  a  popular 
French  composer,  son  of  Pierre  Montan,  noticed  below, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 766.  His  works  include  oratorios,  songs, 
and  operas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  Aline,  Queen  of 
Golconda.”  Died  in  1844. 

See  Fins,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Berton,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  general  of  brigade, 
born  near  Sedan  in  1769.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Carbonari,  and  in  1822  was  executed,  by  order  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  for  having  headed  an  insurrection  against  the 
government. 

See  “  M&noire  pour  le  Gdndral  Berton,”  1822. 

Berton,  (Louis  S£bastien,)  principal  of  the  military 
school  of  Brienne,  where  he  was  born  in  1745.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  on  becoming 
First  Consul,  made  him  director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  at 
Compi^gne.  DiediniSn. 

See  Lh  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  dela  France.” 

Berton,  (Pierre  Montan,)  a  French  composer,  born 
In  Paris  in  1727.  *  He  became  director  of  the  Opera  in 
1767*  Died  in  1780.  A  great  reform  in  dramatic  music 
was  effected  under  his  administration. 

Ber'tqn,  (William,)  chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
lived  about  1380.  He  wrote  several  Latin  treatises 
against  Wiekliffe. 

Bertoni,  bgR-to'nee,  (Ferdinando,)  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cian,  born  at  or  near  Venice  in  1727 ,  composed  success- 
tv  °P?ras  entitled  “Orfeo,”  “  Armida,”  and  “Tancredi.” 
Died  in  Venice  about  1800. 

Bertotti-Scamozzi,  b^R-tot'tee  ski-mot'see,  (Otta¬ 


vio,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1726.  He 
built  several  fine  palaces  near  Vicenza,  and  published 
an  edition  of  Palladio’s  works.  Died  about  1800. 

Bertoul.  See  Bertholdus. 

Bertoux,  blR'too',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  writer,  born  in  1723. 

Bertrade.  See  Bertha. 

Bertram,  bgR'tRim,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
physician,  born  in  1752,  became  in  1787  professor  of 
medicine  at  Halle.  Died  in  1788. 

Bertram,  b&R'tRftN',  (Bonaventure  Corneille,)  a 
French  Orientalist,  born  at  Thouars,  in  Poitou,  in  1531, 
became  a  Protestant  minister  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Geneva.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  work  on  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Jews,  (1580.)  Died  in  1594. 

Ber'tram,  (Charles,)  an  English  antiquary  and  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  about  1700,  was  professor  of  the  English 
language  in  the  Royal  Marine  Academy  at  Copenhagen. 

Bertram,  (Christian  August,)  a  German  littirateur 
and  journalist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1751  ;  died  in  1830. 

Bertram,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  born  in  1699  ;  died  in  1741. 

Bertram,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Liineburg  in  1670;  died  in  1728. 

Bertram,  (Philipp  Ernst,)  a  German  jurist  and 
writer,  born  at  Zerbst  in  1726,  was  professor  of  law  at 
Halle  in  1761.  Died  in  1777. 

Bertrand,  bgR'tR&N',  (Antoine  Marie,)  a  French 
revolutionist,  was  appointed  mayor  of  Lyons  in  1792. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Directory,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1796. 

Bertrand,  bgR'tRftN',  (Elie,)  a  Swiss  naturalist  and 
geologist,  born  at  Orbe  in  1712.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Berne  about  1 744,  published  “  Memoirs  on  the 
Interior  Structure  of  the  Earth,”  (1752,)  a  “  General  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Fossils,”  (2  vols.,  1763,)  and  other  scientific 
works.  He  also  wrote  some  moral  and  religious  treatises. 
Died  about  1790. 

Bertrand,  (Franqois  Seraphique  — s&'rf'tek',)  a 
French  jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Nantes  in  1702;  died  in 
1752. 

Bertrand  or  Bertrandi,  bSR-tR&n'dee,  (Jean,)  a 
French  statesman  and  cardinal,  born  in  1470,  was  keeper 
of  the  seals  under  Henry  II..  and  afterwards  became 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  Died  in  1560. 

Bertrand,  (Jean,)  a  Swiss  divine  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  brother  of  Elie,  noticed  above,  born  at  Orbe  in 
1708.  He  wrote  several  agricultural  treatises,  and  made 
translations  from  the  English.  Died  in  1777. 

Bertrand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Martigue,  in  Provence,  in  1670,  practised  at  Marseilles. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “  Historical  Account 
of  the  Plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720.”  Died  in  1752. 

Bertrand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Cernay-les-Reims  in  1764,  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  Etymology.  Died  in  1830. 

Bertrand,  (Jean  Elie,)  a  Swiss  moralist  and  religious 
writer,  born  at  Neufchatel  in  1737.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
French  church  at  Berne.  Died  in  1779. 

Bertrand,  (Joseph  Louis  Francois,)  a  French  ma¬ 
thematician,  born  in  Paris  in  1822,  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1856.  He  published  several  able  works  on 
Algebra,  etc. 

Bertrand,  L’Abb£,  a  French  astronomer,  born  at 
Autun  in  1755,  became  professor  of  physics  in  the  college 
of  Dijon,  (1782.)  Died  in  1792. 

Bertrand,  (Louis,)  a  Swiss  mathematician  and  geolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1731,  was  a  pupil  of  Euler.  He 
wrote  “  Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1812,)  and  other  mathe¬ 
matical  treatises.  He  obtained  a  professorship  at  Geneva 
in  1761.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Cuvier,  “  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe.” 

Bertrand,  (Louis  Jacques  Napoleon  Aloysius,)  a 
French  poet,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1807  ;  died  in  1841. 

Bertrand,  (Philippe,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  in 
Paris  in  1664;  died  in  1724. 

Bertrand,  (Philippe,)  a  French  engineer  and  geolo¬ 
gist,  born  near  Sens  in  1730.  He  published  several 
works  on  Navigation  and  Geology,  and  was  engineer  of 
a  canal  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1811. 
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Bertrand  de  Born.  See  Born. 

Bertrand  de  la  Hosdiniere,  b§R'tRflN'  deh  It  ho' 
de'ne-aiR',  (Charles  Ambroise,)  a  French  magistrate, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  sided  with  the 
Girondists,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  He 
became  in  1798  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Bertrand  de  Molleville,  de,  deh  bSR'tRSN'  deh  mol'- 
vbY,  (Antoine  Franqois,)  Marquis,  a  French  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1744.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  marine  in  October,  1791,  but  held  that 
office  only  a  few  months.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  (14  vols.,  1800-1803,)  and  other 
works.  He  was  proscribed  as  a  royalist  in  August,  1792, 
but  escaped  by  flight.  Died  in  Paris  in  1818. 

Bertrand,  de,  deh  Mr^rSn',  (Henri  Gratien,) 
Comte,  a  French  general,  born  at  Chateauroux  in  1773. 
He  served  in  Egypt,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  in  1815 
accompanied  Napoleon  to  Saint  Helena.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  He  died  in  1844,  leaving  in  manuscript  “  Memoirs 
of  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  dictated  by  Na¬ 
poleon  at  Saint  Helena.”  They  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (1847)  by  the  son  of  Count  Bertrand. 

Bertrandi,  bSR-tRln'dee,  (Giovanni  Antonio  Ma¬ 
ria,)  an  Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Turin  in  1723,  wrote 
several  medical  and  anatomical  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Turin,  and 
chief  surgeon  to  the  king.  Died  in  1765- 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Bertrandi,  (Jean.)  See  Bertrand. 

Bertrandi,  bSR'tRftN'de',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Toulouse,  wrote  a  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  Toulouse,  (“De  Tholosanorum  Gestis,”  1 5 1 5-) 
Died  in  1527. 

Bertrans,  b§R'tR&N',  surnamed  Clerc,  (kl§Rk,)  a 
French  poet  and  romance-writer  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Bertuch,  bSR'tdoK,  (Friedrich  Justin,)  a  German 
litterateur  and  journalist,  bom  at  Weimar  in  1747.  He 
•published,  in  conjunction  with  Seckendorf  and  Zanthier, 
the  “  Magazine  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature,” 
and  translated  “  Don  Quixote”  into  German.  His  tragedy 
of  “Elfrida,”  (1775,)  and  his  “Picture-Book  for  Chil¬ 
dren,”  (“Bilderbuch  fur  Kinder,”)  enjoy  great  popu¬ 
larity.  Died  in  1822. 

Bertusio,  bSR-too'se-o,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter  and  pupil  of  the  Caracci.  Died  about  1650. 

Bertuzzi,  b§R-toot'see,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Ancona,  worked  at  Bologna.  Died  in  1777. 

Berulle,  b&'rul',  [Lat.  Berul'lus,]  (Pierre,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  cardinal  and  statesman,  born  near  Troyes 
in  1575,  was  the  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory  (Oratoire)  in  France,  and  first  superior  of  the  order 
of  the  Carmelites,  which  he  also  instituted.  He  was  sent 
on  embassies  to  Spain  and  to  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  of  state,  in  which  post  his  abilities  and 
virtues  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He 
died  in  1629,  leaving  sermons  and  controversial  writings 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  The  piety  and  learning  of 
Cardinal  Berulle  are  warmly  eulogized  by  Bossuet. 

Berullus.  See  BSrulle. 

Bervic,  bSR'vfek',  (Charles  Clement,)  an  eminent 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1756,  was  a  pupil  of  J. 
George  Wille.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  print  of  Laocoon,  the  “Rape 
of  Dejanira,”  after  Guido,  and  the  “Education  of  Achil¬ 
les,”  after  Regnault.  Died  in  1822. 

See  Lb  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Berville,  b&R'v£l',  (Saint-Albin,  slN'til'b&N',)  an 
advocate-general  in  the  royal  court  of  Paris,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1 788,  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Revue  Ency- 
clopedique”  and  other  journals.  Died  in  1868. 

Berwick,  bSr'rik  or  ber'wik,  (James  Fitz-James,) 
Duke  of,  born  in  1670,  was  a  natural  son  of  James  II. 
of  England  and  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  served  in  Austria  under  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and  in  1688,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  oppose  the  Prince  of  Orange,  retired  with  James  II. 
to  France.  Having  been  naturalized  in  1703,  he  was 


appointed  commander  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  in 
1704.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at 
Almanza  in  1707 ,  which  established  Philip  V.  on  the 
throne.  He  was  created  by  that  sovereign  Duke  of 
Liria  and  Xerica,  having  previously  been  made  a  mar¬ 
shal.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1734- 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  voL  v. ;  Montesquieu, 
“flloge  historique  du  Due  de  Berwick;”  Due  de  Berwick,  “Md- 
moires  depuis  1685  iusqu’en  1734,”  2  vols.  8vo,  1778;  “Life  of  J. 
Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick,”  Dublin,  1738. 

Be-rjfl'lus,  [Gr.  BepvAAof,]  Bishop  of  Bostra  or  Bozra, 
in  Arabia,  maintained  that  Christ  had  no  existence  be¬ 
fore  his  incarnation.  He  was  converted  from  this  beliei 
by  Origen  in  244  a.d. 

Berze,  b§Rz,  or  Bersil,  b§R's£l',  (Hugues,)  a  French 
satiric  poet,  lived  about  1230. 

Berzel.  See  Berzelius. 

Ber-ze'li-us,  [Sw.  pron.  b§R-zTT'le-us,]  (or  Berzel 
bSat'sel,)  (Johan  Jakob,)  Baron,  a  celebrated  Swedish 
chemist,  was  born  near  Linkoping,  in  East  Gothland,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1779.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  parish  schoolmaster.  He  studied  medicine 
and  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  he 
graduated  in  1804.  In  1806  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Stockholm,  and  began  to  edit,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Hisinger,  “  Memoirs  of  Physical  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,”  (6  vols.,  1806-18,)  for 
which  he  wrote  forty-seven  important  articles.  Among 
his  first  publications  was  an  able  “Treatise  on  Animal 
Chemistry,  (2  vols.,  1806.)  He  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1810,  and  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  same  in  1818.  He  was  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  skill  and  precision  as  an  annalist,  and  enriched 
many  departments  of  chemistry  by  his  researches.  His 
great  work  is  a  “  System  of  Chemistry,”  (“  Larebok  i 
Kemien,”  3  vols.,  1808-18,)  which  was  translated  into 
English  and  other  languages. 

He  contributed  much  to  perfect  the  atomic  theory 
after  Dalton,  and  proposed  a  chemical  nomenclature 
which  was  received  with  great  favour  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  He  discovered  selenium,  thorium,  and  perhaps 
other  elementary  substances.  It  was  his  researches  that 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  modern  organic  chemistry.  We 
owe  to  him  a  greater  number  of  accurate  analyses  than 
to  any  other  chemist  of  his  time.  At  the  request  of  the 
academy,  he  produced  “Annual  Reports  on  the  Progress 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,”  (27  vols.,  1821- 
48,)  which  are  highly  prized  and  contain  many  judicious 
criticisms.  He  resigned  his  professorship  about  1832, 
and  received  from  the  king  the  title  of  “  Freiherr,”  or 
baron,  soon  after  that  date.  He  married  about  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  Died  in  August,  1848. 

See  B.  von  Beskow,  “Tal  ofver  Professoren  J.  Berzelius,”  1848.* 
G.  Forchhammer,  “J.  J.  Berzelius,”  Stockholm,  1849;  Louyet, 
“Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  J.  J.  Berzelius,”  1849;  L.  de 
Lom^nik,  “  Galerie  des  Contemporains.” 

Berzs&nyi,  b§Rrzhan-yee,  (Daniel,)  a  Hungarian 
lyric  poet,  born  at  Hetenyin  1776;  died  in  1836. 

Bes,  a  god  of  the  old  Egyptian  religion,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  Greek  Herakles.  He  was  the  servant 
of  Harpocrates,  was  grotesque  in  figure,  and  was  clad  in 
a  lion-skin. 

Besangon,  beh-s5N's6N',  (Etienne  Mo£>este,)  a 
French  litterateur  and  ecclesiastic,  born  near  Beaune  in 
1730.  He  wrote  “  The  Old  Market  Town,”  (“  Le  Vieux 
Bourg,”)  a  mock-heroic  and  satirical  poem,  (1779,)  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  Died  in  1816. 

Besant,  (Annie,)  theosophist,  was  born  at  Lon¬ 
don,  October  1,  1847;  daughter  of  W.  P.  Wood.  She 
married  Rev.  Frank  Besant  in  1867,  but  obtained  a 
legal  separation  in  1873.  She  joined  the  National 
Secular  Society  in  1874,  worked  in  the  Free  Thought 
movement  led  by  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P.,  and  in 
1883  became  deeply  interested  in  Socialism,  also  took 
active  part  in  the  Trades  Union  movement  among  un¬ 
skilled  labourers.  She  was  a  member  of  the  London 
school  board  1887— 9° >  and  in  1889  joined  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  becoming  a  devoted  pupil  of  Madame 
Blavatsky.  She  has  .lectured  on  theosophy  in  India 
and  the  United  States,  and  has  written  many  wo.(ks 
and  papers  on  the  subject. 
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Besant,  (Sir  Walter,)  an  English  author,  born 
in  Portsmouth  in  1838,  and  educated  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  and  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  gain¬ 
ing  high  mathematical  honours.  He  studied  divinity, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  professor  in  the  Royal  College  at 
Mauritius,  but  soon  returned  to  England.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Authors  1884-85  and  1887- 
92.  His  works  have  been  numerous  and  varied,  in¬ 
cluding  novels,  plays,  biographies,  and  histories. 
Among  them  are  “  The  French  Humorists,”  (1873,) 
“Rabelais,”  (1877,)  “London,”  (1892,)  “West¬ 
minster,”  (1895,)  etc.  Among  his  best-known  novels 
are  “  The  Revolt  of  Man,”  “  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men,”  (1882,)  “For  Faith  and  Freedom,”  “  Be¬ 
yond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice,”  (1895,)  “  Armorel  of 
Lyonnesse,”  (1896,)  “  The  Changeling,”  (1898,)  etc. 
He  wrote  “  Lives”  of  Coligny,  Whittington,  Edward 
Palmer,  and  Richard  Jefferies.  He  was  knighted  in 
1895.  Died  June  9,  1901. 

BeBant,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  mathemati¬ 
cian,  born  at  Portsea,  November  1,  1828.  He  graduated 
as  senior  wrangler  at  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1850,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  his  college  from  1851  to  i860. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Hydromechanics,”  “  Elementary 
Hydrostatics,”  “Geometrical  Conics,”  “Roulettes  and 
Glissettes,”  etc. 

Besard,  beh-zfR',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  writer,  born  at  Besan9on  about  1576. 

Besborodko,  b£s-bo-rod'ko,  (Alexander,)  Prince, 
a  Russian  statesman,  born  in  Little  Russia  in  1742,  was 
patronized  by  Catherine  II.,  who  appointed  him  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  in  1780.  Died  in  1799. 

Bescherelle,  b&sh'rSl',  (Louis  Nicolas,)  an  eminent 
French  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1802.  He  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Louvre  in  1828. 
He  published,  besides  several  works  on  grammar,  a 
French  dictionary,  (“  Dictionnaire  National,”  2  vols., 
1843-46,)  which  is  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  the 
language.  Died  in  1883. 

A  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  known  as  Besche- 
RELLE  Jeune,  born  at  Paris,  1804,  published  a  “Com¬ 
plete  Course  of  the  French  Language,”  (6  vols.,  1852.) 

Beschi,  bfis'kee,  (Constantino  Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  missionary,  resided  many  years  in  India.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  Grammar  of  the  High  Dialect  of  the 
Tamil  Language,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1 742. 
His  principal  work  is  “  Tembtlvani,”  a  fine  Tamil  poem 
on  the  Holy  Family. 

Beschitzi,  bk-shfet'see,  (Elias,)  a  Jewish  theologian, 
born  at  Adrianople  about  1420,  was  surnamed  the  By¬ 
zantine,  from  his  residing  at  Constantinople.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  The  Mantle  of  Elias,”  esteemed  a  standard  work 
by  the  Jews.  Died  in  1490. 

Beseler,  (Wilhelm  Hartwig,)  a  German  politician, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Oldenburg  in  1806. 
He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolt  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein  against  Denmark  in  1848.  Died  in  1884. 

Besenval,  de,  deh  beh-zdN'vtl',  (Pierre  Victor,) 
Baron,  a  Swiss  officer,  born  at  Soleure  in  1722,  entered 
the  French  service  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  His  “  Memoirs”  (4  vols.)  were  published  in 
1805.  Died  in  1791. 

See  “  M4moiresde  M.  le  Baron  de  Besenval,  Merits  par  lui-m§me,” 
Paris,  1805. 

Besenzi,  bi-§en'zee,  (Paolo  Emilio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Reggio  about  1624;  died  in  1666. 

Besiers,  beh-ze-X',  (Michel,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
bom  at  Bayeux  in  1719,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  City  of 
Bayeux,”  (1773.)  Died  in  1782. 

Beskow,  b&s'kov,  (Bernard,)  a  Swedish  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1796.  His  tragedy  of 
“Torkel  Knutsson,”  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  Swedish 
plays,  was  translated  into  German  and  Danish  by  Oeh- 
lenschlager,  as  well  as  the  tragedies  of  “  Hildegarde,” 
“Gustaf  Adolf  i  Tyskland,”  and  others.  He  also  wrote 
a  collection  of  poems,  and  “  Recollections  of  Travel,” 
<“  Vandrings-minnen.”)  In  1833  he  was  appointed  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  royal  household,  and  subsequently  became 


perpetual  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  rare  distinction  of  being  made  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  by  the  University  of  Upsal  in  1842.  Died 
November  7,  1868. 

Besler,  b£s'l$r,  (Basil,)  a  German  botanist  and  phar¬ 
macist,  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1561,  published  several 
botanical  works  in  Latin.  The  genus  Beslera  was  named 
in  his  honour  by  Plumier.  Died  in  1629. 

Besler,  (Michael  Robert,)  a  German  physician, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1607; 
died  in  1661. 

Besly,  bide',  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist  and  writer,  born 
at  Coulonges-les-Royaux,  in  Poitou,  in  1572  ;  died  in  1644. 

Besnard,b£s'ntR',(FRANgois  Joseph,)  born  at  Busch- 
weiler,  in  Alsace,  in  1748,  became  first  physician  to  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Count  Palatine.  He  introduced  vaccination  into 
Bavaria,  and  wrote  on  the  abuse  of  mercury.  Died  in  1814. 

Besnier,  bi'ne-i',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Tours  in  1648,  wrote  a  “  Discourse  on  the  Science  of 
Etymologies.”  Died  in  1705. 

Bes'o-dun  [Lat.  Besodu'nus]  or  Bes'ton,  (John,) 
a  prior  of  the  Carmelites  at  Lynn,  in  England,  wrote  a 
“  Compendium  of  Moral  Theology,”  (in  Latin.)  Died 
in  1428. 

Besoigne,  beh-zw&n',  (Jerome,)  a  French  Jansenist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1686,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Abbey  of 
Port-Royal,”  (8  vols.,  1756,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 

1763. 

Besold,  ba'zolt,  or  Besolde,  bi-zol'd^h,  (Chris¬ 
toph,)  a  German  jurist,  and  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1577.  Died  in  1638. 

Besombes  de  Saint-Genifes,  beh-z6Mb'  deh  s&n'- 
zheh-ne-i',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  French  littSrateury  born 
at  Cahors  in  1719.  Died  in  1783. 

Besozzi,  bi-sot'see,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cian,  born  in  1700,  was  patronized  by  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  His  brothers,  Girolamo,  Antonio,  and  Gae¬ 
tano,  were  distinguished  musicians. 

Besplas,  de,  d$h  bes'pH',  (Joseph  Marie  Anne 
Gros — gRo,)  a  French  theologian,  born  at  Castelnaudary 
in  1734,  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,”  ana 
other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bessa,  bi/st',  (Pancrace,)  a  French  painter  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  born  in  Paris  in  1772 ;  died  after  1830. 

Bessarab  a,  bSs-si'r^bi,  a  powerful  family,  which  gave 
a  name  to  Bessarabia,  a  region  comprised  between  the 
Pruth  and  the  Dniester. 

Bessaraba,  (Constantine  Brancovan,)  was  elected 
vaivode  in  1688,  and  became  the  secret  agent  of  Leopold 
of  Austria.  In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  about 
1709.  But  he  proved  to  be  a  treacherous  ally  in  the 
war  which  Peter  waged  against  the  Turks  in  1711.  He 
was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  in  1714. 

See  Cantemir,  “History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.” 

Bessaraba,  (Matthew  Brancovan,)  reigned  over 
Wallachia  from  1633  to  1654. 

Bessaraba,  (Michael,)  the  Brave,  born  about  1558, 
was  elected  vaivode  in  1592.  He  was  a  warlike  prince, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Transylvania  by  conquest. 
He  was  assassinated  in  1601. 

Bessaraba,  (Mirce,)  Vaivode  of  Wallachia,  was  a  son 
of  Rudolph  II.,  and  was  elected  in  1382.  He  waged 
war  against  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  was  forced  to  become 
tributary  in  1393.  Died  in  1418. 

Bessaraba,  (Rudolph,)  was  the  founder  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wallachia.  Died  in  1265. 

Bes-sa'ri-on,  (John,)  sometimes  called  Basil,  a 
learned  Greek  cardinal,  born  at  Trebizond  about  1390. 
He  was  sent  in  1438  by  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus 
to  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  to  assist  in  effecting  a  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  He  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Siponto  by  Nicholas  V.,  and  in  1463  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  Pius 
II.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  Greek  literature,  and 
translated  into  Latin  the  “  Metaphysics”  of  Aristotle  and 
the  “  Memorabilia”  of  Xenophon.  Died  in  1472. 

See  Aubery,  “  Histoire  des  Cardinaux A.  Bandini,  “  De  Vita  et 
Rebus  gestis  BessarionisCardinalis,”  1777;  O.  Raggi,  “Commentary 
sulla  Vita  del  Cardinale  Bessarione,”  1844. 
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Besse,  bi'si',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  jurist  and 
writer,  born  at  Carcassonne,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Counts  of  Carcassonne,”  (1660.) 
Died  in  1680. 

Besse,  (P:erre,)  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at 
Rosiers,  in  Limousin,  was  preacher  to  Louis  XIII.  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  had  a  high  reputation  for 
eloquence,  and  published  “The  Christian  Democritus,” 
and  other  religious  works.  Died  in  1639. 

Bess4,  de,  deh  bi'si',  (Henri,)  a  French  writer,  was 
a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  is  the  supposed  author  of  an  “  Account  of  the  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  Rocroi  and  Friburg  in  1643  and  1644,”  (1673.) 
Died  in  1693. 

Bessd,  de,  (Joseph,)  a  French  medical  writer,  born 
at  Peyrusse,  in  Aveyron,  about  1670.  He  practised  in 
Paris,  and  published  “Analytical  Researches  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,”  (2  vols., 
1701,)  and  other  works.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Bessel,  b£s'sel,  (Christian  Georg,)  a  German  moral¬ 
ist,  born  at  Minden,  wrote  in  German  a  curious  work, 
(1673,)  which  was  translated  into  Latin  with  the  title  of 
the  “  Artificer  of  Political  Fortune,”  (“  Faber  Fortune 
politicae.”) 

Bessel,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  astronomers,  was  born  at  Minden,  Prussia, 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1784.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  of  Bremen  for 
about  seven  years.  Among  his  first  scientific  labours  was 
the  reduction  of  Harriott’s  observations  on  the  comet 
of  1607,  which  he  performed  with  success  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to  Schroter  at 
Lilienthal  in  1806,  and  became  director  of  a  new  obser¬ 
vatory,  built  under  his  superintendence,  at  Konigsberg, 
in  1811-12.  He  was  also  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
university  of  that  place.  In  1818  he  published  an  excel¬ 
lent  work,  entitled  “Fundamenta  Astronomiae,”  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  J.  Bradley.  He  undertook 
about  1837  the  arduous  task  of  ascertaining  the  annual 
parallax  of  a  fixed  star,  61  Cygnl.  The  result  which  he 
obtained,  and  which  is  almost  immeasurably  small,  o//.374, 
Is  generally  received  as  the  truth.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “Tabulae  Regiomonlanae,”  (1830,)  “Determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Length  of  the  Simple  Seconds’  Pendulum,” 
(1837,)  “Measure  of  the  Distance  of  the  Star  61  in  the 
Constellation  of  Cygnus,”  (1839,)  and  “Astronomical 
Observations,”  (1841-42.)  No  observatory  has  contrib¬ 
uted  more  during  the  present  century  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  branch  of  astronomy  than  that  of  Konigs¬ 
berg  under  his  direction.  Bessel  was  appointed  a  privy 
councillor  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  received  several 
titles  of  honour.  He  was  author  of  a  great  number  of 
treatises  published  in  the  “  Astronomische  Nachrichten.” 
In  early  life  he  married  a  daughter  of  Professor  Hagen. 
Died  in  March,  1846. 

See  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  “  Brief  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Discover¬ 
ies  of  F.  W.  Bessel,”  1847;  C.  T.  Anger,  “Erinnerung  an  F.  W. 
Bessels  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1846. 

Bessel,  von,  fon  bSs'sel,  (Gottfried,)  a  German 
chronicler,  born  at  Buchheim  in  1672,  became  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Gottwich  in  1714.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Gottwich,”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1749. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bessels,  bSs'sels,  (Emil,)  a  German  explorer,  born 
at  Heidelberg  in  1847.  He  studied  medicine  and  zool¬ 
ogy.  In  1869  he  was  engaged  in  Peter mann’s  North- 
Polar  expedition,  and  was  chief  of  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  “Polaris”  expedition  of 
1870-73.  He  also  engaged  in  the  expedition  of  Dorst 
and  Weyprecht.  He  published  accounts  of  the  “Po¬ 
laris”  expedition,  etc.,  and  edited  reports  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute.  Died  March  30,  1888. 

Bes'se-mer,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  inventor,  born 
at  Charlton,  Herts,  January  19,  1813.  His  father  was  a 
French  artist.  Bessemer’s  great  invention  was  a  very 
important  process  of  making  steel,  introduced  in  1856- 
58;  it  has  given  its  inventor  great  wealth.  He  was 
knighted  in  1879.  Died  March  15,  1898. 

Bessenyi,  b£sh'shan-yee,  of  Galantai,  (George,)  a 
Hungarian  litterateur ,  wrote  several  tragedies,  and  trans¬ 
lated  Pope’s  “  Essay  on  Man.”  Died  about  1810. 


Besser,  von,  fon  b£s'ser,  (Johann,)  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Frauenburg  in  1654,  became  counsellor  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Berlin.  He  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  1713.  Died 
in  1729. 

Bes'sey,  (Charles  Edwin,)  Ph.D.,  an  American 
botanist,  was  born  in  Milton,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  May 
21, 1845.  He  graduated  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
in  1869,  studied  at  Harvard  University,  and  in  1870  be¬ 
came  professor  of  botany  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  He  has  published  “Geography  of  Iowa,”  (1878,) 
“Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,”  (1880,)  a 
smaller  work  on  “  Botany,”  (1884,)  and  other  works. 

Bessieres,  b&'se-aiR',  (JEan  Baptiste,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  marshal,  born  near  Cahors  in  1768.  He 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Austria, 
and  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  in  1804.  In  1805  he  defeated  the 
Russian  army  under  Kootoosov,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himsrlf  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Appointed,  in  1808, 
to  a  command  in  Spain,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  by 
his  victories  in  placing  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne. 
He  was  soon  after  made  Duke  of  Istria  by  Napoleon. 
In  1813  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  all  the  cavalry, 
and,  while  reconnoitring  on  the  morning  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lutzen,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  the 
1st  of  May,  1813. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franfais;”  C.  Miramont,  “Vie 
dej.  B.  Bessi&res.” 

Bessin,  b^'siN',  (Dom  Guillaume,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  born  near  Evreux  in  1654 ;  died  in  1736. 

Besson,  b^s6N',  (Alexandre,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
born  near  Ornans  about  1757,  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred.  Died  in  1826. 

Besson,  (Jacques,)  a  French  mathematician  and 
writer,  born  at  Grenoble,  became  professor  at  Orleans 
in  1569.  He  invented  several  instruments. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Besson,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  born  in  Ain  in  1756. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Metz  in  1824.  Died  in  1842. 

Besson,  (Joseph,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Carpen- 
tras  in  1607,  spent  many  years  as  a  missionary  in  Syria. 
He  published  in  1660  a  work  entitled  “Missions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Syria.”  Died  in  1691. 

Besson,  L’AbbE,  born  at  Flumet,  in  Upper  Faucigny, 
wrote  “  Memoirs  towards  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Geneva,  Tarentaise,  Maurienne,  etc.” 
Died  about  1780. 

Bes'sus,  [Gr.  B Tjooog,]  a  satrap  of  Bactriana,  fought  foi 
Darius  at  Gaugamela,  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat, 
and  murdered  him  in  330  b.c.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Macedonians  and  delivered  to  a  brother  of  Darius, 
who  put  him  to  death. 

Best,  b§st,  (Jean,)  a  French  printer  and  engraver  on 
wood,  born  at  Toul  in  1808.  He  executed  illustrations  for 
works  published  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  the 
Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855.  Died  October  3,  1879. 

Best,  b£st,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  at  Amersfort  in  1683,  became  professor  of  civil  law 
at  Harderwick.  Died  in  1719. 

Best,  (William  Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and 
composer,  born  at  Carlisle,  August  13,  1826.  He  held 
various  appointments  as  organist  in  Liverpool  and 
London,  composed  church  services,  anthems,  hymns, 
etc.,  and  was  the  author  of  “The  Modern  School  for  the 
Organ,”  (1854,)  and  “The  Art  of  Organ-Playing,”  (1870.) 
In  1880  he  received  a  civil-list  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  Died  in  1897. 

Bestelmeier,  bSs'tel-mTer,  (Georg,)  a  German  poli¬ 
tician  and  magistrate,  born  at  Schwabach  in  1785. 

Beston.  See  Besodun,  (John.) 

Bestoozhef  or  Bestoujev,  bSs-too'sh§f,  written 
also  Bestoujef,  Bestuschew,  and  Bestouchef,  (Al¬ 
exander,)  a  Russian  novelist  and  soldier,  born  about 
1795,  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor 
in  1825,  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  In  1830  he  was  permitted 
to  join  the  Russian  army,  and  fell  in  1837  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Circassian  mountaineers.  He  had  pub- 
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lished  in  1823,  conjointly  with  Ryleief,  a  literary  journal 
entitled  “The  Polar  Star.”  His  romances  of  “Mullah 
Nur”  and  “Ammalath  Beg”  are  highly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  have  been  translated  into  German. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.  ” 

Bestoozhef,  Bestoujev,  or  Bestuschew,  (Mi¬ 
chael  Alexis  Petrovitch,)  a  Russian  statesman,  born 
at  Moscow  in  1693.  He  enjoyed  successively  the  favour 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  empresses  Anna  and  Elizabeth, 
by  the  last  of  whom  he  was  appointed  grand  chancellor  of 
the  empire.  He  negotiated  important  treaties  with  Eng¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  influenced  the  Russian 
government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Austria  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war.  In  1758  he  was  convicted  of  treason  for 
having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  grand  duke  Peter 
from  the  throne,  and  was  stripped  of  his  titles  and  ex¬ 
iled.  He  was  recalled  in  1762  by  Catherine  II.,  who 
created  him  a  field-marshal.  He  died  in  1766.  The 
invention  of  a  chemical  preparation  called  “Tinctura 
tonica  nervina  Bestuzewi”  is  attributed  to  Count  Bes¬ 
toozhef. 

Bestoozhef-Riumin,  bgs-too'shev  re-u'min,  (Kon¬ 
stantin  Nikolaievitch,)  a  Russian  historian,  born  in 
1829.  He  was  educated  at  Nizhnee-Novgorod  and  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  in  1865  became  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Saint  Petersburg.  The  first  volume  of  his  “  History 
&f  Russia”  appeared  in  1872. 

Besuchet,  beh-zii'sh^',  (Jean  Claude,)  a  French 
physician,  born  near  Paris  in  1790,  published  a  “  Treatise 
on  Gastritis,”  (1837,)  and  a  “  Plistory  of  Free-Masonry 
from  its  Introduction  into  France  till  1829.”  Died  1867. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Betangos,  de,  di.  bi-tin'th6s,  or  Betanzos,  (Do¬ 
mingo,)  a  Spanish  missionary,  born  at  Leon.  He  visited 
Hayti  about  1514,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Mexico, 
where  he  laboured  earnestly  to  convert  the  natives  and 
save  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  He  died  in 
Spain  in  1549. 

See  Tern aux-Com pans,  “  Pieces  sur  la  Mexique.” 

Betangos,  de,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  historian  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  visited  the  West  Indies,  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account,  (still  in  manuscript.) 

See  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Betencourt,  de,  deh  b&'tSN'kooR',  (Pierre  Louis 
Joseph,)  a  French  Benedictine  monk  and  antiquarian 
writer,  born  at  Arras  in  1743.  Died  in  1829. 

Beth'am,  (Edward,)  an  English  clergyman,  who 
gave  two  thousand  pounds  for  a  botanical  garden  at 
Cambridge,  and  founded  a  charity-school.  Died  in  1783. 

Betham,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  antiquary  and 
writer  on  genealogy,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1779.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  genealogist  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Patrick,  and  soon  after  deputy-keeper  of  the  records  at 
Dublin.  He  wrote  “On  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Constitution  of  England  and  the  Early  Parliaments  of 
Ireland,”  (1834,)  “On  Parliamentary  and  Feudal  Digni¬ 
ties,”  and  “  Etruscan  Literature  and  Antiquities  Inves¬ 
tigated.”  Died  in  1853. 

Betham-Edwards,  (Matilda  Barbara,)  was 
born  at  Westerfield,  England,  in  1836,  and  became 
an  active  writer  of  tales  and  novels  when  quite  young. 
She  also  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Of  her  stories 
the  best  known  is  “The  White  House  by  the  Sea.” 
She  became  interested  in  French  rural  economy,  pub¬ 
lished  a  centennial  edition  of  Arthur  Young’s  “  Travels 
in  France,”  and  supplemented  it  in  1892  by  her  valu¬ 
able  “  France  of  To-Day.”  She  has  written  also  “  A 
Fear  inFrance,”  “  The  Roof  of  France;  or,  Travels  in 
Lozere,”  etc. 

Beth'ell,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
and  reformer  of  law,  born  at  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
1800.  He  was  appointed  queen’s  counsel  in  1840,  and 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Aylesbury  in  1851.  About 
the  end  of  1852  he  became  solicitor-general.  He  was 
appointed  attorney-general  in  1856,  resigned  in  1858,  and 
was  reappointed  in  1859.  He  became  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Westbury,  in  June,  1861,  and  re¬ 
signed  in  July,  1865.  He  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  politics.  Died  in  1873. 


Betheucourt  or  Bettencourt,  b^t^N'kooR',  (Jac¬ 
ques,)  a  French  physician,  who  practised  at  Rouen,  lived 
about  1520. 

Bethencourt,  (Jean,)  the  conqueror  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  was  chamberlain  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.  He 
died  in  1425,  and  his  “  History  of  the  First  Discovery  and 
Conquest  of  the  Canaries  in  1402”  was  published  in  1630. 

See  “  Histoire  de  la  premiere  D^scouverte  et  Conqueste  dea  Cana¬ 
ries,”  Paris,  1630. 

Bethencourt  y  Molina,  de,  deh  b^'tflN'kooR'  e 
mo'le'nt',  (Augustin,)  a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  in  1760.  He  studied 
engineering  at  Madrid,  entered  the  Russian  service  in 
1808,  and  executed  many  important  public  works.  Died 
in  1826. 

Bdthisy,  de,  deh  bi'te'ze',  (Charles,)  Comte,  a 
French  general,  son  of  the  following,  born  in  1770. 
He  served  in  the  royalist  army,  and  in  1820  was  created 
a  peer  of  France,  and  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1827. 

B6thisy,  de,  (Eug£ne  Eustache,)  Comte,  a  French 
eneral,  nephew  of  Jean  Laurent,  noticed  below,  was 
orn  at  Moutiers  in  1739.  He  served  under  Conde  in 
the  campaigns  of  1792-93,  and,  after  the  restoration,  was 
made  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1823. 

B^thisy,  de,  (Jean  Laurent,)  a  French  musician, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1702,  wrote  an  “  Exposition  of  the  The¬ 
ory  and  Practice  of  Music,”  (1754.)  Died  about  1770. 

B^thisy  de  Mezieres,  de,  deh  bk'te'ze'  deh  m&'- 
ze-aiR',  (Henri  BenoIt  Jules,)  brother  of  Eug&ne  Eus¬ 
tache,  born  in  1744,  became  Bishop  of  Uzes  in  1780. 
Died  in  1817. 

Bethlen,  bSt'lgn,  (Gabriel,)  or  Bethlen-Gabor, 
(g&'bor,)  an  able  Magyar  general  and  ruler,  born  in 
1580,  became  Prince  of  Transylvania  in  1613.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  a  friend  of  religious  liberty,  and  a  patron  of 
learning.  Having,  as  commander  of  the  oppressed  Hun¬ 
garians,  defeated  the  emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  he 
was  elected  King  of  Hungary  in  1620 ;  but  he  soon  re¬ 
nounced  or  lost  that  kingdom.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Horanyi,  “Memoria  Hungarorum.” 

Bethien-Bethlen,  b£t'len-b£t'len,  (John,)  Count, 
born  in  1613,  became  Chancellor  of  Transylvania.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Transylvania  from  1629  to  1663,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1687. 

Bethien-Bethlen,  von,  fon  bSt'len  bSt'len,  (Nico¬ 
las,)  Count,  a  German  chronicler,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1642 ;  died  in  1716. 

Bethien-Bethlen,  von,  (Wolfgang,)  Count,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Transylvania,  born  in  1648,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“History  of  Transylvania  from  1526  to  1609.”  Died  in 
1679. 

Bethmann,  bat'min,  (Frederike  Auguste  Conra- 
dine,)  a  celebrated  German  actress,  originally  named 
Flittner,  born  at  Gotha  in  1766 ;  died  in  1814. 

Bethmann,  (Simon  Moritz,)  a  celebrated  German 
banker  and  philanthropist,  born  in  1768,  was  one  of  the 
firm  of  Bethmann  Brothers,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Francis  of  Austria 
Died  in  1826. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  von,  fon  bat'm&n  hol'tVSc, 
(Moritz  August,)  a  German  jurist  and  writer,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1795.  He  studied  under  Sa- 
vigny  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  professor  of  civil  law, 
and,  in  1827,  rector  of  the  university.  Died  in  1877. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bethmont,  b^t'mbN',  (Eug£ne,)  a  French  lawyer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1804,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1846,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  ministei 
of  justice.  Died  March  31,  i860. 

Bethune.  See  Beaton. 

Bethune.  See  Sully. 

Bethune,  bSt'un  or  baTgn,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottisl 
writer,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1804,  was  a  poor  peasant 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother  John,  he  wrote  “Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry.”  Died  in  1843. 
His  brother  John  was  born  in  1810 ;  died  in  1839. 

Bethune,  (Armand  Joseph.)  See  Ciiarost. 

Bethune,  [see  next  article,]  (Divie,)  a  philanthropist, 
born  at  Dingwall,  Scotland,  in  1771,  came  to  America  in 
1792,  and  settled  in  New  York  as  a  merchant.  One-tenth 
of  his  income  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
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supported  Sunday-schools,  and  imported  Bibles  for  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  he  printed  at  his  own  expense  ten  thousand 
tracts,  many  of  which  he  distributed  with  his  own  hand. 
Died  in  1824. 

See  A.  R.  Van  Nest,  “  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Bethune,” 
New  Ycrk,  1867. 

Bethune,  be-thoon',*  (George  W.,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  divine,  scholar,  and  poet,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805.  He  commenced 
his  education  at  Columbia  College,  in  his  native  city,  and 
afterwards  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1828 
became  the  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  at 
Rhinebeck,  New  York.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
he  removed  to  Utica.  In  1834  he  was  invited  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  that  city.  He  was  not  only  an  eloquent 
preacher,  but  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  and 
successful  public  lecturer.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  anxieties  which  he 
felt  for  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861,  preyed  upon  his  health,  on  account  of  which  he 
visited  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  After  passing 
some  time  in  France,  he  arrived  at  Florence  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  Having,  while  there,  imprudently  accepted  an 
invitation  to  preach  in  public,  he  was  soon  after  attacked 
with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  fol 
lowing  night,  April  27,  1862.  Dr.  Bethune  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  fine  culture,  his  genial  spirit,  and  his 
vivid  appreciation  of  the  varied  beauties  of  nature. 
Among  his  religious  publications  are  three  volumes,  en¬ 
titled  respectively  “The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit,”  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  a  Penitent,”  and  “  Early  Lost,  Early  Saved.”  He 
also  edited  a  volume  of  “  British  Female  Poets,”  and 
Walton’s  “Complete  Angler,”  (1847,)  to  which  he  pre¬ 
fixed  a  valuable  bibliographical  preface.  A  collection  of 
his  poems,  entitled  “  Lays  of  Love  and  Faith,  with  othei 
Fugitive  Poems,”  appeared  in  1848.  A  volume  of  his 
lectures  before  various  literary  associations  and  popular 
assemblies  was  published  in  New  York  in  1850. 

See  A.  R.  Van  Nest’s  “  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Be¬ 
thune,”  New  York,  1867,  and  “  Obituary  Notice  of  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Bethune,”  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  by  Dr. 
Robley  Dunglison,  October,  1862. 

Bethune,  (John  Drinkwater,)  Colonel,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer,  bom  about  1762.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of 
the  Late  Siege  of  Gibraltar,”  (1785.)  Died  in  1844. 

Bethune,  (John  Elliot  Drinkwater,)  an  English 
gentleman,  born  in  1801,  was  appointed  in  1848  president 
of  the  “  Council  of  Education”  in  India,  where  he  first 
established  schools  for  the  education  of  native  females. 
Died  in  1851. 

Bdthune,  b&'tiin',  (Quesnes  or  Coesnes,  kw£n,)  a 
French  poet,  accompanied  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
to  Palestine,  about  1190. 

Bdthune,  de,  deh  buttin',  (Hippolyte,)  a  benevolent 
French  prelate,  grandson  of  Philippe,  noticed  below, 
born  in  1647.  He  became  Bishop  of  Verdun  about 
1680,  and  founded  a  hospital.  Died  in  1720. 

Bethune,  de,  (Philippe,)  Count  of  Selles  and  Cha- 
rost,  a  French  diplomatist  and  soldier,  served  under 
Henry  IV.  in  his  principal  campaigns.  He  was  employed 
in  several  important  embassies,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Pavia  in  1619.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Be'tis  or  Ba'tis,  called  also  Bab-e-mes'ses,  an 
officer  of  King  Darius,  defended  Gaza  bravely  against 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but  that  place  was  at  length  taken 
by  an  assault,  in  which  Betis  was  killed. 

Beton,  (Cardinal.)  See  Beaton. 

Betournd,  beh-tooRfiffF,  (Ambroise,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Caen  in  1795.  He  wrote  fables,  ballads,  and 
elegies,  some  of  which  were  translated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages.  Died  in  1835. 

Betta  dal  Toldo,  bet'ffi  dil  tol'do,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  born  at  Roveredo  in  1526;  died  in  icqq 

Bette  d'Etienville,  b&t  dk'te-lN'vfel',  (Jean  Charles 

#  The  name  Bethune  is  the  same  in  its  origin  as  Beaton,  Bea- 
toun,  and  Betton  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Rev.  A.  Van  Nest’s 
“Memoir,”  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Bethune’s  father  was  pronounced 
in  Scotland  precisely  like  Beaton, — i.e.  ba'ton  or  bet'ton. 


Vincent,)  a  French  litterateur,  bom  at  Samt-Omer  id 
1759.  He  was  implicated  in  some  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
notorious  Madame  La  Motte-Valois,  for  which  he  was  im 
prisoned  for  a  short  time.  He  published  “  The  Effects  0 
Prejudice,”  (1788,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  183c 

Bettelini,  b£t-tl-lee'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Lugano  in  1 763,  was  a  pupil  of  Bartolozzi. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  an  “Assumption”  after 
Guido  Reni,  and  an  “  Ecce  Homo”  after  Correggio.  He 
also  engraved  several  of  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bettencourt.  See  Bethencourt. 

Bet'ter-tpn,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  his  time,  born  in 
Westminster,  London,  in  1635.  He  excelled  in  the  rfiles 
of  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet,  and  was  commended 
by  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Charles  Gildon,  “Life  of  T.  Betterton,”  1710. 

Betti,  bet'tee,  (Biagio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  near 
Pistoia  in  1545,  became  a  monk  in  1572;  died  in  1615. 

Betti,  (Sigismondo,)  a  Florentine  painter  and  skilful 
designer,  flourished  about  1750. 

Betti,  (Zaccaria,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Verona  in 
1732,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “The  Silk- Worm,”  (“Del 
Baco  da  Seta.”)  Died  in  1788. 

See  B.  del  Bene,  “  Elogio  del  Conte  Z.  Betti,”  179a 

Bettine  or  Bettina.  See  Arnim. 

Bettinelli,  bSt-te-nel'lee,  (Saverio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  author,  born  at  Mantua  in  1718.  He  wrote  tragedies, 
poems,  and  other  works ;  but  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
founded  on  an  essay  on  the  “  Renaissance  of  Literature 
and  Art  in  Italy,’’  (“  Risorgimento  negli  Studj  nelle 
Arti,”  etc.,  2  vols.,  1775.)  He  published  his  collected 
works,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  1801.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri G.  F.  Napione, 
“Vita  dell’  Abate  S.  Bettinelli,”  1809. 

Betting  de  Lancastel,  b^'tlN'  deh  lftN'kis'tSl',  a 
French  publicist,  born  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Rhine  in  1798,  wrote  “Considerations  on  the  State  of 
the  Jews  in  Christian  Society,”  (1824.)  Died  in  1863. 

Bettini,  bSt-tee'nee,  (Antonio,)  Bishop  of  Foligno, 
born  at  Sienna  in  1396,  wrote  a  religious  work  entitled 
“II  Monte-Santo  di  Dio,”  (1477,)  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  the  first  copper-plate  engravings.  Died  in  1487 

See  Panzer,  “Annales  Typographic.  ” 

Bettini,  (Domenico,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  born  at  Florence  in  1644,  was  a  pupil  of  Mario 
Nuzzi.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1705. 

Bettini,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer,  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1582  ;  died  in  1657. 

Bettkober,  b&t'ko-ber, (Christian  Heinrich  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  in  Berlin  in  1746 ;  died 
about  1822. 

Bettoni,  bSt-to'nee,  (Carlo,)  Count,  an  Italian  agri¬ 
cultural  writer,  born  at  Bugliaco,  near  Lake  Garda,  in 
1 735  ;  died  in  1786. 

See  F.  Soave,  “  Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  del  Conte  Bettoni.” 

Bettoni,  (Niccol6,)  a  learned  Italian  printer  and 
writer,  lived  about  1800-20.  He  published  a  complete 
edition  of  “  Euripides,”  and  Alfieri’s  tragedy  of  “Alceste,” 
(1807.) 

Betts,  b&ts,  (John,)  bom  at  Winchester  about  1620, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  physician  to  Charles  II. 

Betts,  (Samuel  Rossiter,)  an  American  judge,  born 
at  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  June  8,  1787.  He  graduT 
ated  at  Williams  College,  1806,  and  was  a  judge  advocate 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  sat  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York  from  1815  to  1817 ;  was  a  judge  of  a  State 
circuit  court  from  1823  to  1826,  and  of  a  United  States 
district  court  from  1826  to  1867.  He  published  “  Admi¬ 
ralty  Practice,”  (1838.)  Died  November  2,  1868. 

Bet'ty,  (William  Henry  West,)  a  precocious  Eng¬ 
lish  actor,  generally  called  “  the  young  Roscius,”  born  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1791.  Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  per¬ 
formed  with  unprecedented  success  in  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Cork.  Having  made  a  large  fortune,  he 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1807.  He  appeared  again  in 
public  in  1812 ;  but,  as  the  popular  mania  had  subsided, 
he  was  received  without  enthusiasm.  Died  in  1874. 
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Betuleius,  bi-too-ll'iis,  (Sixtus,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Memmingen,  in  1500,  was  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  belles-lettres  at  Augsburg.  Died  in  1554. 

Betussi,  bi-toos'see,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  litterateur , 
born  at  Bassanj  about  1500. 

Beuchot,buh/sho', (Adrien  Jean  Quentin, )a  French 
bibliographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and  published 
a  new  edition  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  (16  vols.,  1821,)  and 
an  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works,  (72  vols.,  1827-33,)  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  valuable  that  has 
been  issued.  Died  in  1851. 

Beudant,  buh'ddN',  (Francois  Sulpice,)  an  eminent 
French  mineralogist  and  natural  philosopher,  born  in 
Paris  in  September,  1787.  He  explored  the  minerals 
of  Hungary  at  the  public  expense  in  1818,  and  became 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  about  1820.  He  published  “  Researches  on  the 
Causes  which  determine  the  Variations  of  Crystalline 
Forms  of  the  same  Mineral  Substance,”  (1818,)  an  im¬ 
portant  work  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Hungary, 
(3  vols.,  1822,)  an  excellent  “Elementary  Treatise  on 
Mineralogy,”  (2d  edition,  1831,)  and  other  works.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1824,  and 
was  inspector-general  of  the  University.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1852. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  Literature  Contemporaine. ” 

Beuf,  Le.  See  Le  Beuf. 

Beughem,  van,  vin  buh'H^m,  (Charles  Antoine 
Francois  de  Paule,)  a  Flemish  writer  and  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1744 ;  died  in  1820. 

Beugnot,  de,  deh  bun'yo',  (Arthur  Auguste,) 
Comte,  an  able  French  writer  and  liberal  politician, 
born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1797,  was  a  son  of  Jacques 
Claude.  His  most  important  work  is  a  “  History  of  the 
Destruction  of  Paganism  in  the  West,”  (2  vols.,  1835.) 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
about  1832,  became  a  peer  of  France  in  1841,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  He  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  advocate  of  the  freedom  of  education  in  that  body. 
Died  March  15,  1865. 

Beugnot,  de,  (Jacques  Claude,)  Comte,  a  French 
statesman,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1761.  As  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (1791,)  he  was  conspicuous 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Jacobins.  In  1807  he  took  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and 
became  minister  of  finance  under  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  under  the 
provisional  government,  (1814,)  and  director-general  of 
police  under  Louis  XVIII.  He  acted  as  minister  of  the 
marine  for  a  short  time  in  1815.  Died  in  1835.  The 
memoirs  of  Comte  Beugnot  have  been  published  by  his 
grandson,  Albert  Beugnot,  in  two  volumes,  Paris,  1866. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1867. 

Beuil,  de,  deh  bul,  (Jean,)  a  French  warrior,  born  in 
Touraine  in  1346,  had  a  high  command  in  the  army,  and 
gained  some  victories.  He  was  killed  at  Agincourt  in 
I4I5- 

Beuil,  de,  (Jean,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  commanded 
with  success  in  many  actions  between  1420  and  1450,  and 
was  called  “the  Scourge  of  the  English.”  Died  in  1470. 

Beukels,  buh'k^ls,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  fisherman,  to 
f'hom  Charles  V.  erected  a  statue  for  having  discovered 
the  method  of  preserving  herrings.  Born  in  1397  ;  died 
in  1449. 

Beulan,  bu'lan,  [Lat.  Beula'nus,]  an  English  writer, 
was  contemporary  with  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  He 
wrote  a  Latin  work  “  On  the  Genealogies  of  Nations.” 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beuld,  buh'li',  (Charles  Ernest,)  a  French  scholar, 
born  at  Saumur,  June  29,  1826.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Normale,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
French  school  at  Athens,  and  made  important  discover¬ 
ies  in  archaeology  in  Greece  and  at  Carthage.  He  after¬ 
wards  was  professor  of  archaeology  in  the  Biblioth&que 
Imp^riale,  but  later  became  a  politician.  Died  April  4, 
1874  Hewrote“L’Acropoled’Ath&nes,”(i854,)  “Etudes 
sur  le  P&oponnfcse,”  (1855,)  “Les  Monnaies  d’Ath&nes,” 
(1858,)  “  Histoire  de  l’Art  Grec,”  (1870,)  etc.  D.  1874. 

Beumler,  boim'ler,  (Markus,)  a  Swiss  scholar  and 


Protestant  theologian,  born  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
1555.  He  made  translations  from  Plutarch  and  Demos¬ 
thenes.  Died  in  1 61 1. 

Beurde,  buh'ri',  (Denis,)  a  French  diplomatist  in  the 
service  of  Sweden,  was  preceptor  to  Prince  Eric,  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa.  After  the  accession  of  Eric  to  the 
throne,  he  was  ennobled  and  made  a  senator ;  but  he  was 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was 
insane  at  the  time,  (1567.) 

Beurer,  boi'rer,  (Johann  Ambrosius,)  a  German 
naturalist  and  physician,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1716,  was 
a  contributor  to  the  “  Opera  Botanica”  of  Conrad  Gesner. 
Died  in  1754. 

Beurmann,  de,  deh  buR'mdN',  (Pais  (pi)  Ernest,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1775  ;  died  in  1835. 

Beurnonville,  de,  deh  buR'ndN^l',  (Pierre  de 
Ruel,)  Marquis,  a  French  marshal,  born  at  Champi- 
gnolle  in  1752.  He  served  under  Dumouriez  in  1792, 
became  successively  minister  of  war,  (1793,)  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  North,  (1796,)  a  peer  and 
minister  of  state  under  Louis  XVIII.,  (1814,)  marshal 
of  France,  and  commander  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis, 
(1816.)  Died  in  1821. 

Beurrier,  buh're-i',  (Louis,)  a  French  monk  of  the 
order  of  the  Celestines,  born  at  Chartres,  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Celestines  in  Paris,”  (1634.) 
Died  in  1645. 

Beurrier,  (Paul,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in  1610,. 
was  Abbot  of  Sainte-Genevi&ve.  Died  in  1696. 

Beurrier,  (Vincent  Toussaint,)  a  French  preacher 
and  writer,  born  at  Vannes  in  1715  ;  died  in  1782. 

Beurs,  buRs,  (W illem,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes 
and  portraits,  was  born  at  Dort  in  1656 ;  died  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Beust,  von,  fon  boist,  (Friedrich  Constantin,)  a 
German  geologist,  born  at  Dresden  in  1806,  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “Critique  on  Werner’s  Theory  of 
Veins,”  (1840.)  He  became  engineer-in-chief  of  mines 
in  1851,  and  in  1867  Austrian  inspector-general  of  mines. 
Died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1891. 

Beust,  von,  (Friedrich  Ferdinand,)  Baron,  an 
eminent  German  statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1809.  He  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Saxony  in  February,  1849.  In  October,  1866, 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (t.e.  prime 
minister)  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  acquired  a  high 
reputation  in  this  position, and  effected  important  changes, 
which  promoted  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  which 
were  denounced  by  the  pope  in  an  allocution  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1868.  Died  in  1886. 

Beuth,  boit,  (Peter  Christian  Wilhelm,)  born  at 
Cleves  in  1781,  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian  coun¬ 
cil  of  state.  Died  September  27,  1853. 

Beuther,  boi'ter,  sometimes  written  Beuthere,  (Mi¬ 
chael,)  a  German  theologian  and  scholar,  born  at  Carl- 
stadt  in  1522,  studied  under  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
He  wrote  “  Commentaries  on  Livy”  and  other  classics, 
and  “Historical  and  Chronographical  Observations,’* 
(in  Latin.)  Died  in  1587. 

Beutler,  boit'ler,  (Clement,)  a  Swiss  landscape- 
painter  of  great  merit,  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  The  Garden  of  Eden,” 
and  “  Saint  Anthony  preaching  on  the  Sea-Shore.” 

Beutler,  boit'l?r,  (Johann  Heinrich  Christian,) 
a  German  writer,  born  at  Suhl,  in  Franconia,  in  1750  \ 
died  about  1835. 

Beuve,  (Sainte.)  See  Sainte-Beuve. 

Beuvelet,  buv'l^',  (Mathieu,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  devotional  writer,  born  near  Soissons  about  1500. 

Bev'an,  (Joseph  Gurney,)  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  born  in  London  in  1753,  was  a  chemist  and 
druggist.  He  published  a  “  Life  of  Robert  Barclay,” 
(1802,)  and  a  “Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,”  (1807,)  which 
is  commended  by  Horne  and  Orme.  Died  in  1814. 

Bever.  See  Beaver. 

Be'v^r,  (Thomas,)  an  English  jurist  and  scholar, 
born  in  Berkshire  in  1725.  He  published  a  “History 
of  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State,”  (1781.)  Died 
in  1781. 

Beverense,  bi-vi-rSn'si,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  worked  in  Venice  about  1670. 
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Bev'er-idge,  (John  L.,)  an  American  Governor,  born 
in  Washington  county,  New  York,  in  1824.  He  removed 
in  1842  to  Illinois,  and  thence  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
became  a  lawyer.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
served  from  1861  to  1865  in  the  Union  volunteer  army, 
attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois  in  1872,  and  in  1873 
succeeded  General  Oglesby  as  Governor  of  the  State. 

Bev'^r-idge,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  about 
1637.  He  published  in  1658  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan  languages. 
On  the  revolution  of  1688  he  became  chaplain  to  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  and  in  1704  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
Among  his  principal  writings  are  a  “  Treatise  on  Chro¬ 
nology,”  (1669,)  and  a  valuable  work  on  the  “Canons  of 
the  Greek  Church,”  (1672,)  both  in  Latin;  also  “Private 
Thoughts  upon  Religion,”  (1709,)  and  other  esteemed 
devotional  treatises.  Died  in  1708. 

See  a  “Memoir  of  Bishop  Beveridge,”  by  Thomas  H.  Horne, 
prefixed  to  Beveridge’s  Works,  in  9  vols.,  1824. 

Beverini,  bi-vi-ree'nee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  litterateur,  born  at  Lucca  in  1629  ;  died 
in  1686. 

Beverland,  b£v'$r-12Lnt,  (Adrianus,)  a  Dutch  writer 
and  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Middelburg  in  1654.  He 
was  fined  by  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
banished  from  Utrecht,  on  account  of  the  obscenity  and 
impiety  of  his  works.  Died  in  1712. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&noires.” 

Bev'$r-ley,  [Lat.  Beverla'cius,]  (John  of,)  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  the  tutor  of  the 
Venerable  Bede.  He  became  Archbishop  of  York  in 
687,  and  in  704  founded  at  Beverley  a  college  for  secular 
priests.  He  wrote  several  theological  works,  in  Latin. 
Died  in  721. 

See  Pits,  “De  Scriptoribus  Angliae “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Beverley,  (John  of,)  an  English  Carmelite  monk, 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  about  1390. 

Bev'§r-ly,  (Robert,)  an  American  writer,  bom  in 
Virginia.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Council  about  1697,  and 
wrote  a  “History  of  the  Present  State  of  Virginia,” 
(1705.)  Died  in  1716. 

Bevern,  ba'v^Rn,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
general,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1715,  served  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war.  Died  in  1 782. 

Beverningk,  van,  vSn  ba'ver-nink',  or  Beverning, 
(Hieron,)  a  Dutch  statesman,  born  at  Gouda  in  1614, 
was  called  the  Pacificator,  from  his  successful  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  became  curator  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  study  of  botany 
and  other  sciences.  He  first  introduced  into  Europe  the 
Tropaeolum  majus,  or  Nasturtium.  Died  in  1690. 

See  G.  D.  J.  Schotel,  “Jets  over  H.  van  Beverning,”  1847; 
Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Beverwyck,  van,  vf  n  ba'ver-tHk',  [Lat.  Beverovi'- 
CIUS,]  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  physician  and  writer,  born  in  1594 
at  Dort,  where  he  practised  and  taught  medicine.  Died 
in  1647. 

Bevilacqua,  bi-v£-li'kwi,  (Ambrogio,)  a  Milanese 
painter,  flourished  about  1480. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bevilaqua  or  Bevilagua.  See  Salimbeni. 

Bev'in,  (Elway,)  an  English  musician  and  composer 
under  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James, 
became  royal  chapel-master,  and  organist  of  the  Bristol 
Cathedral.  He  wrote  “A  Briefe  and  Short  Instruction 
of  the  Art  of  Musicke,”  (1631.) 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bev'is,  an  English  astronomer,  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  born  in  1696.  He  assisted  in  publishing 
the  tables  of  Halley,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  circular 
microscope.  Died  in  1771. 

B6vy,  bi've',  (Dom  Charles  Joseph,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  born  near  Orleans  in  1738,  was  royal  his¬ 
toriographer  for  Flanders  and  Hainault.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  “History  of  the  Nobility  of  the 
Gauls,  French,  and  other  European  Nations,”  (1791.) 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died 
in  1830. 


Bewick,  bu'ik,  (John,)  an  English  artist,  born  in 
1 760,  was  a  brother  and  pupil  of  Thomas,  noticed  below. 
He  produced  some  of  the  designs  of  the  “  History  of 
Quadrupeds,”  and  aided  his  brother  in  the  illustration 
of  other  works.  Died  in  1795. 

Bewick,  (Thomas,)  an  English  artist,  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  wood-engraving,  was  born  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  in  1753.  He  studied  under  Beilby,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  to  engrave  the  diagrams  of  Hutton’s 
“  Treatise  on  Mensuration,”  (1770.)  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  work,  he  furnished  illustrations  to  Gay’s 
“Fables,”  for  one  of  which,  “The  Old  Hound,”  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  wood-engraving.  In  1790  he  published,  con¬ 
jointly  with  Mr.  Beilby,  a  “  General  History  of  Quadru¬ 
peds,”  for  which  his  brother  John  furnished  a  part  of  the 
designs.  His  “  History  of  British  Birds,”  esteemed  his 
greatest  work,  came  out  in  1804,  in  two  volumes.  He 
also  illustrated  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller”  and  “Deserted 
Village,”  the  “  Fables  of  zEsop,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1828. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary of  Engravers;”  “  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties,”  vol.  ii.,  1839;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July, 
1S25. 

Bexley,  Lord.  See  Vansittart. 

Bexon,  M's6n',  (Gabriel  Leopold  Charles  Am£,) 
a  French  ecclesiastic  and  naturalist,  born  at  Remiremont 
in  1748,  was  a  friend  of  Count  de  Buffon,  whom  he  aided 
in  his  work  on  natural  history.  He  published  several 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  natural  history,  and  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Lorraine,”  (1  vol.,  1777,  unfinished.)  Died  in  1784. 

Bexon,  (Scipion  Jerome,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Remiremont  in 
1 753»  was  charged  in  1806  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  to 
draw  up  a  criminal  code  for  his  states.  Died  in  1822. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1809. 

Beyer  or  Beier,  bl'er,  (Adolph,)  a  German  mineralo¬ 
gist,  lived  in  Saxony ;  died  in  1 768. 

Beyer  or  Beier,  (August,)  a  philologist  and  minister, 
born  in  Saxony  in  1 707,  published  several  bibliographi¬ 
cal  works.  Died  in  1741. 

Beyer,  (Georg,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Leipsic  in 

1665  ;  died  in  1 714. 

Beyeiiinck  or  Beierlynck,  bl'er-llnk',  (Laurens,) 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1578,  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  ip 
his  native  city.  He  wrote  “  The  Great  Theatre  of  Humar 
Life,”  (7  vols.,)  and  other  works,  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1627. 

Beygtash  or  Beygtach,  bag't&sh'  or  big'tish',  writ¬ 
ten  also  Bektasch  or  Bektach,  Haji,  (Hadji,)  or  Vely, 
(i.e.  the  “  Saint,”)  a  Turkish  Mussulman,  was  the  founder 
of  an  order  of  dervishes  called  by  his  name.  Being  em¬ 
ployed  by  Amurath  I.  to  bless  the  standard  of  his  militia, 
ne  gave  them  the  name  of  Yeni-Shery,  or  “new  soldiers,” 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Janissary.  Died  about  1368. 

Beyle,  bil,  (Marie  Henri,)  a  popular  and  versatile 
French  litterateur ,  known  also  by  the  pseudonym  of 
Stendhal,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1783.  Among  his  prin 
cipal  works  are  a  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  (2  vols. 
1817;)  “Lives  of  Playdn,  Mozart,  and  Metastasio,’ 
(1817 ;)  “Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence  in  1817  ;”  “Life 
of  Rossini,”  (1824 ;)  “  Memoirs  of  a  Tourist,”  (1838 ;)  and 
the  romances  of  “  The  Carthusian  Nun  of  Parma,”  (“  La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme,”  1839,)  and  “  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir.” 
His  life  was  adventurous,  and  diversified  by  various  pur¬ 
suits.  He  became  intendant  of  the  domains  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  at  Brunswick  in  1806,  and  entered  the 
Council  of  State  as  auditor  in  1810.  He  passed  seven 
years  at  Milan,  (1814-21,)  and  was  appointed  consul  at 
Civita  Vecchia  about  1830.  Died  in  Paris  in  1842. 

See  Coulomb,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  H.  Beyle,”  1845;  Honors 
de  Balzac,  “fitudes  sur  M.  Beyle;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
January,  1856. 

Beyma,  van,  vfn  bl'mi,  (Julius,)  a  Dutch  jurist, 
born  about  1539,  became  successively  professor  of  law 
at  Wittenberg,  Leyden,  and  Franeker.  Died  in  1598. 

Beyme,  bl'meh,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  Count,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  statesman,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1765  ;  died  in  1838. 

Beyrich,  bl'riK,  (Heinrich  Ernst,)  a  German  geol¬ 
ogist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1815  ;  died  in  1896. 

Beys,  M,  (Gilles,)  a  French  printer ;  died  in  1593. 


I,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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Beys,  de,  deh  M,  (Charles,)  a  French  poet  and  dra¬ 
matist,  born  in  Paris  in  1610;  died  in  1659. 

Beyschlag.bl'shiaG,  (Johann  Heinrich  Christoph 
Willibald,)  a  German  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  September  5, 1823.  He  studied  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin,  and  in  i860  became  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  Halle.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Christologie,” 
(1866,)  “K.  J.  Nitzsch,  eine  Lichtgestalt  der  neuern 
Kirchengeschichte,”  (1872,)  “Zur  Deutsch-Christliche 
Bildung,”  (1880,)  etc. 

Beysser,  b&'sk',  (Jean  Michel,)  a  French  republican 
general,  born  at  Ribeauville,  in  Alsace,  in  1734,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee.  He  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1794,  on  a  charge  of  favouring  the  royalists. 

Beytz,  bits,  (Joseph  Francis,)  Baron  of,  a  Belgian 
magistrate,  born  at  Bruges,  became,  after  the  union  of 
Belgium  with  France,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Died  in  1832. 

Be'za,  [Fr.  De  BfezE,  deh  bkz,  sometimes  written 
Besze,]  (Theodore,)  a  celebrated  Calvinistic  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  born  at  Vezelay,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1519.  He  studied  the  classics  under  Melchior 
Wolmar,  professor  in  the  University  of  Bourges,  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  in  Paris. 
Having  abjured  Catholicism  in  1548,  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne.  He  published 
in  1554  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetus, 
entitled  “  De  Hsereticis  a  Civili  Magistratu  puniendis.” 
In  1556  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Latin,  and  in  1559  removed  to  Geneva,  where, 
through  the  influence  of  Calvin,  he  was  appointed  rector 
Df  the  university.  On  the  death  of  Calvin,  in  1564,  Beza 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  theology.  He  died  in 
1605.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Life  of  Calvin,”  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France 
from  1521  to  1503,”  (3  vols.,  1580,)  and  several  controver¬ 
sial  works.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  ancient  litera¬ 
ture,  and  was  one  of  those  in  France  who  contributed 
most  to  the  great  movement  of  the  renaissance. 

See  Bolzec,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Theodore  de  B&ze,”  1577; 
Taillepied,  “Vie  de  T.  de  B&ze,”  1577;  La  Fay,  “De  Vita  et  Obitu 
T.  Bezae,”  1606;  Vega,  “De  Vita  et  Miraculis  Lutheri,  Calvini  et 
Bezae,”  1646;  Ziegenbein,  “Leben  Calvins  und  Bezas,”  1789; 
Schlosser,  “Leben  des  The.  Beza,”  1809. 

Bdzard,  bVziR',  (L£on  Louis,)  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1800.  He  painted  historical  and  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  and  gained  a  first  medal.  Died  in  1881. 

Bezborodko.  See  Besborodko. 

Beze.  See  Beza. 

Beziers,  (Michel.)  See  Besiers. 

Bezons,  de  deh  beh-zdN',  (Claude  Bazin — b&'z&N',) 
Seigneur,  a  French  magistrate  and  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1617,  succeeded  Chancellor  Seguier  in  the  French 
A:ademy  in  1643.  Died  in  1684. 

Bezons,  de,  (Jacques  Bazin,)  a  French  marshal,  son 
of  Claude,  born  in  1646,  served  under  Turenne,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  in  1672,  and  subsequently  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Re¬ 
gency  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  Paris  in  1 733. 

Bezout,  beh-zoo',  (Etienne,)  a  French  mathemati¬ 
cian,  born  at  Nemours  in  1730.  He  wrote  a  “  Complete 
Course  of  Mathematics,  for  the  Use  of  the  Marine,  the 
Artillery,  and  the  Pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,”  (6 
vols.,  1780.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1783. 

Bezzi,  bSt'see,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  about  1500;  died  in  1571. 

Bezzuoli,  b£t-soo-o'lee, (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1784.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“The  Baptism  of  Clovis,”  and  “  The  Entrance  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Florence.”  Died  in  1855. 

Bhairava,  b’hl'ra-va,  [a  Sanscrit  word  signifying 
“terror;”  also  “terrible,”]  one  of  the  many  appellations 
applied  to  Siva.  It  is  also  the  name  of'  one  of  Siva’s 
sons,  who  is  said  to  be  chiefly  worshipped  among  the 
Mahrattas. 

Bharata-Muni  (or-Mouni,)  b’har'a-tamdo'nl,  [Hin¬ 
doo  pron.  b’hur'a-ta  mdb'nl,]  sometimes  written  Bha- 
ratu-Wouni,  an  ancient  Hindoo  writer  and  sage,  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  drama. 

Bh&ravi,  b’hi'ra-vT,  a  Hindoo  poet,  author  of  a  poem 
called  “  Kiratarjuniya.” 


Bhar'trl-Har'I,  [Hindoo  pron.  b’hur'trl  hur'1,1  a  Hin¬ 
doo  poet,  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  King 
Vikramaditya,  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  grammatical  poem  en¬ 
titled  “  Karika,”  (or  “  Carica.”)  Another  poet  of  the 
same  name  wrote  a  poem  on  Rama,  called  “  Bhatticavya.” 

Bhat'ta  N&ra'yana,  [Hindoo  pron.  b’hut'ta  nS-r&'- 
ya-na,]  a  Hindoo  dramatist,  supposed  to  have  lived  be¬ 
tween  800  and  1000  a.d. 

Bhav'a-bhfi'ti, [Hindoo  pron.  b’huv-a-b’hoo'tT,]  writ¬ 
ten  also  Bhavabhouti,  a  Hindoo  poet  of  the  eighth 
century,  wrote  a  popular  drama,  entitled  the  “  Loves  of 
Malati  and  Madhava.” 

BhaVctni,  one  of  the  names  of  PArvatI,  which  see. 

Bhrigu,  b’hRig'oo,  a  famous  sage  or  demigod  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  was,  according  to  one  account,  the 
son  of  Brahma,  according  to  another,  of  Varuna;  but  it 
is  stated  in  the  “Institutes  of  Manu”  that Manu produced 
“  ten  lords  of  created  beings,”  among  which  lords  Bhrigu 
is  numbered.  (Chap,  i.,  v.  32-35.)  According  to  the 
Sivapurana,  Bhrigu  was  the  father  of  Marichi,  who  was 
the  father  of  Kasyapa. 

See  Moor’s  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Biacca,  be4k'k&,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Italian 
litterateur  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Parma  in  1673,  trans¬ 
lated  the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Statius.  Died  in  1735. 

Biagi,  be-i'jee,  (Clemenzo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born 
at  Cremona  in  1740,  published  several  works.  Died  at 
Milan  in  1804. 

Biagi,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest, 
born  at  Roveredo  in  1724  ;  died  in  1777. 

Biagioli,  be-^-jo'lee,  or  Biascioli,  be-i-sho'lee,  (Nic- 
col6  Giosafa'I-te,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Vezzano, 
near  Genoa,  in  1768,  published  an  “Elementary  Italian 
Grammar.”  In  1799  he  was  exiled  on  account  of  his 
liberal  opinions,  and  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  Italian.  He  edited  Dante’s  works,  (3  vols., 
1818,)  and  Petrarch’s  works,  (3  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in  183c. 

Bialobocki,  be-i-lo-bot'skee,  (John,)  a  Polish  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Biamonti,  be-ii-mon'tee,  (Giuseppe  Luigi,)  an  Italian 
litterateur ,  born  at  Vintimiglia  in  1730,  translated  into 
Italian  prose  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Homer’s  “  Iliad,” 
and  the  “  Odes”  of  Pindar,  and  wrote  several  tragedies. 
He  was  professor  of  eloquence  at  Bologna  and  at  Turin. 
Died  at  Milan  in  1824. 

Bianca  Capello.  See  Capello. 

Biancani,  be-in-M'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  ma¬ 
thematician  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Bologna  in  1566;  died 
in  1624. 

Biancardo,  be-in-kaR'do,  (Ugoletto,)  an  Italian 
general,  lived  about  1370. 

Bianchi,  be-ln'kee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Rome,"  November  19,  1817.  In  1874  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Mira  in  partibus,  and  was  sent  as  apos¬ 
tolic  nuncio  to  Spain  ;  but  in  1882  he  was  recalled,  and 
created  a  cardinal-priest.  Died  January  22,  1897. 

Bianchi,  be-Hn'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
gondolier  of  Venice,  lived  about  1760.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  “11  Davide,”  (1751,)  which  is  highly 
praised. 

Bianchi,  (Brigida,)  an  Italian  dramatist,  lived  about 
1650.  She  wrote  several  comedies  under  the  name  of 
Aurelia. 

Bianchi,  (Federigo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Mi¬ 
lan  about  1590.  According  to  the  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generate,”  he  was  one  of  the  best  Milanese  masters  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Bianchi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  composer  of  operas, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1752  ;  died  in  1811. 

Bianchi,  (Francesco  Ferrari,)  sometimes  called  il 
Frari,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Modena  in  1447,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Correggio.  He  was  a 
good  colorist.  Died  in  1510. 

Bianchi,  [Lat.  Blan'cus  or  Plan'cus,]  (Giovanni,) 
an  Italian  savant,  born  at  Rimini  in  1693,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Sienna  in  1741.  About  1744  he 
returned  to  his  native  place  and  restored  the  Academy 
of  the  Lyncei.  Died  in  1775. 

Bianchi,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian  sculptor 
and  painter,  born  in  Lombardy;  died  at  Genoa  in  1657. 


<>as£;  9  as  s;  g  hard:  gas/;  G,  H,  YL, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R, trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (S^S^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Bianchi,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian  litterateur 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Lucca  in  1686  ;  died  in  1758. 

Bianchi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  eminent  Italian 
anatomist,  born  at  Turin  in  1681,  was  professor  of  anat¬ 
omy  in  the  University  of  Turin  for  many  years.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  a  “  History  of  the  Liver,’’  (“  His- 
toria  Hepatica,”  2  vols.,  1725.)  Died  in  Turin  in  1761. 
See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Bianchi,  (Isidoro,)  a  Milanese  painter,  born  about 
1626,  was  a  pupil  of  Morazzone.  Died  about  1670. 

Bianchi,  (Isidoro,)  an  Italian  monk  and  philosophical 
writer,  born  at  Cremona  in  1733  ;  died  in  1807. 

See  Louis  Bello,  “Vie  du  P&re  Bianchi.” 

Bianchi,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  in 
1498  at  Padua,  where  he  became  professor  of  criminal 
Jaw  in  1544.  Died  in  1548. 

Bianchi,  (Nicomede,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Reggio  nell’  Emilia,  September  20,  1818.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Parma  and  Vienna,  held  professorships  of 
history  at  Nice  and  Turin,  and  in  1871  became  director 
of  the  archives  of  Piedmont.  Among  his  works  are  “  La 
Geografia  storica  degli  Stati  antichi  d’ltalia,”  (1850,)  “  I 
Ducati  estensi,”  (1852,)  “Storia  documentata  della  Po- 
litica  europea  in  Italia,”  (1865  ;  8th  vol.,  1872,)  “Storia 
della  Monarchia  Piemontese,”  (1877,)  etc. 

Bianchi,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  philologist  and  trans¬ 
lator,  born  at  Rome;  died  at  Milan  in  1756. 

Bianchi,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome 
in  1694;  died  in  1740. 

Bianchi,  be-ftN'ke',  (Thomas  Xavier,)  a  French  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  in  Pans  in  1783,  became  royal  secretary  and 
interpreter  (secretaire-interprete)  for  Oriental  languages. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  a  “Turkish-French 
Dictionary.”  Died  in  1864. 

Bianchi,  (Vendramino,)  an  Italian  diplomatist,  lived 
about  1730. 

Bianchi,  von,  fon  be-ln'kee,  (Friedrich,)  Baron, 
an  Austrian  commander,  of  Italian  extraction,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  1768.  He  served  in  the  principal  campaigns 
against  the  French,  and  in  1809  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-field-marshal.  In  1815  he  gained  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory  over  Murat  near  Tolentino,  and  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Casalanza.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bianchi  Giovini.  See  Giovini. 

Bianchini,  be-ln-kee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
Italian  astronomer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Verona  in 
December,  1662.  He  published  a  number  of  valuable 
treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  a  “  Universal 
History,  proved  by  Monuments  and  illustrated  with 
Symbols  of  the  Antique,”  (1697.)  He  passed  the  most 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  was  patronized  by  the  popes  Alex¬ 
ander  VIII.  and  Clement  XI.,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
’atter  secretary  of  the  commission  charged  with  reform¬ 
ing  the  calendar.  He  also  drew  a  meridian-line  and 
erected  a  gnomon  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Died  at  Rome  in  1729. 

See  Fontenelle,  “l£loge  de  Bianchini,”  1757;  A.  Mazzoleni, 
“Vita  di  F.  Bianchini,”  1735;  Nicj^ron,  “M&noires.” 

Bianchini,  (Giovanni  Fortunato,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1720;  died  in  1779. 

Bianchini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Verona  in  1704*  was  a  nephew  of  Francesco,  noticed 
above,  several  of  whose  works  he  completed. 

Bianco,  be-ln'ko,  written  also  Biancho,  (Andrea,) 
a  Venetian  geographer,  lived  about  1420.  He  executed 
a  number  of  hydrographic  charts. 

Bianco,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect,  born 
in  the  province  of  Como.  Among  his  best  works  is  the 
palace  of  the  University  at  Genoa.  Died  in  1656. 

Bianco,  del,  dSl  be-ln'ko,  (Baccio,  blt'cho,)  an 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Florence  in  1604.  Having  been 
invited  by  Philip  IV.,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  died 
in  1656. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Biancolelli,  be-ln-ko-lel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
actor,  often  called  Domenico,  (dom-l-nee'ko,)  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1640,  performed  the  part  of  Harlequin  in 
Paris.  Died  in  1688. 


Biancolelli,  (Pierre  Francois,)  called  likewise  Do¬ 
minique,  (do'me'n&k',)  a  French  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1681 ;  died 
in  1734. 

Biancolini,  be-ln-ko-lee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista 
Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  chronicler,  bom  at  Verona  in  1697  j 
died  in  1780. 

Bianconi,  be-ln-ko'nee,  (Charles,)  an  Italian,  noted 
as  the  inventor  or  originator  of  the  Irish  car  system  which 
bears  his  name,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  about 
1 787.  He  emigrated  to  Ireland  in  early  youth,  and  be¬ 
gan  in  1815  to  carry  passengers  in  cars.  He  succeeded, 
and  extended  his  lines  of  cars  or  stages  through  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

Bianconi,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  philologist,  born  in  1698  at  Bologna,  where  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Died  in  1781. 

Bianconi,  (Giovanni  Luigi,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  philosopher,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1717.  He  published  “Two  Letters  on  Physics,” 
(1746,)  a  “Treatise  on  Electricity,”  (1748,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  physician  to  the  King  of  Poland 
about  1750.  Died  at  Perugia  in  1781. 

Biancucci,  be-in  -koot'chee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  Lucca  in  1583,  was  a  pupil  of  Guido. 
Died  about  1653. 

Biandrate,  be-ln-dRl'tl,  (Benvenuto,)  an  Italian 
diplomatist  and  historian,  was  commander  of  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1527. 

Biard,  be'tR',  (Auguste  Franqois,)  a  celebrated 
French  painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1800.  In  1828  he 
visited  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
made  valuable  collections  of  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  his  art.  His  “  Family  of  Mendicants,”  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1832,  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
and  was  succeeded  in  a  few  years  by  “The  Strolling 
Players,”  “The  Mad-House,”  “Attack  of  Spanish  Rob¬ 
bers  in  the  Sierra  Morena,”  “The  Wind  of  the  Desert,” 
and  “The  Slave-Trade.”  Died  in  1882. 

See  L.  Boivin,  “Notice  sur  M.  Biard,”  etc.;  “Examen  critique 
des  Tableaux  de  Biard,”  Paris,  1842. 

Biard,  (Paul,)  a  French  Jesuit,  bom  at  Grenoble  in 
1565,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Lyons.  In  1611  he 
visited  Canada,  being  one  of  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  that  country.  He  died  in  France  in  1622. 

See  Charlevoix,  “Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France.” 

Biard,  (Pierre,)  a  French  sculptor  and  architect,  born 
in  Paris  in  1559;  died  in  1609. 

Biarnoy  de  Merville,  be'lr'nwl'  deh  mfiR'vfel', 
(Pierre,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in  Normandy,  published 
a  work  entitled  “  Regies  pour  former  un  Avocat,”  (“  Rules 
for  making  a  Lawyer,”  1711,)  which  obtained  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Died  in  1 740. 

Biart,  b&'ytR',  (Lucien,)  a  French  author,  born  in 
Versailles,  June  21,  1829.  In  early  life  he  lived  much  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  Pie  published  “  Aventures 
d’un  jeune  Naturaliste,”  (1869,)  “  A  travers  l’Amerique,” 
(1876,)  “La  Capitana,”  (1880,)  and  various  romances, 
books  of  travel,  etc.  Died  in  1897. 

Bi'as,  |BJaf,J  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  was  a 
native’  of  Priene,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
566  B.C.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  skill  and 
ability  as  an  advocate,  as  well  as  for  practical  wisdom  and 
love  of  justice.  A  number  of  his  maxims  are  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  others 

Biascioli.  See  Biagioli. 

Biauzat,  de,  deh  be'5'zi',  (Gauthier,)  a  French 
magistrate,  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
(1798,)  and  of  the  court  of  cassation,  (1799.)  Died  in  1815. 

Bi-bac'u-lus,  (M.  Furius,)  a  Latin  satirical  poet,  born 
at  Cremona  about  103  b.c.  He  wrote,  in  iambic  verse, 
a  poem  on  the  wars  of  Gaul,  entitled  “  Pragmatia  Belli 
Gallici,”  and  a  number  of  epigrams  and  satires.  He  is 
compared  by  Diomedes  with  Horace  and  Catullus.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  works  are  preserved. 

See  Weichert,  “Dissertatio  de  Turgido  Alpino  S.  M.  F.  Biba- 
culo,”  1822. 

Bibars  or  Bibarz,  bee'barz,  sometimes  written  Bai- 
bars,  called  also  Bundokd&r,  boon'dok-dlR',  Sultan  of 
Eeypt,  was  the  fourth  of  the  Baharite  dynasty  of  Mame- 
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lukes.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1260,  naving  murdered 
his  predecessor,  Kootooz,  (Kfitfiz.)  He  defeated  the 
Tartars  and  ravaged  Armenia,  but  at  length  died  from 
accidentally  drinking  poison,  in  1277. 

Bibars  or  Bibarz,  twelfth  Sultan  of  the  Baharite 
Mamelukes,  ascended  the  throne  in  1309,  and  was  deposed 
and  put  to  death  in  1310. 

Bibaut,  be'b5',  [Lat.  Bibau'cius,]  (Willem,)  a 
Flemish  preacher,  born  at  Thielt,  became  general  of  the 
order  of  Carthusians  in  1521.  Died  in  1535. 

Bibbiena.  See  Galli,  (Ferdinando.) 

Bibbiena,  bfeb-be-a'ni,  (Angelo  Dovizio,)  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  lived  about  1570.  He  held  the 
office  of  apostolic  prothonotary. 

Bibbiena,  (Bernardo,)  called  also  Bernardo  Dovi¬ 
zio  (do-v£t'se-o)  or  Devizio,  (di-vfet'se-o,)  and  Ber¬ 
nardo  di  Tarlatti,  (de  taR-lit'tee,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Bibbiena  in  1470.  He  was  intimate 
with  Giovanni  de  Medici,  who  afterwards  became  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  made  Bibbiena  a  cardinal  in  1513.  He  pa¬ 
tronized  literary  men  and  artists,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works  in  verse  and  prose,  “  Calandria,”  a  comedy,  which 
was  much  admired  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
In  1518  Bibbiena  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  French 
court  to  promote  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1520,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  poisoned. 

See  Paolo  Giovio,  “  Elogio  de  Bibbiena ;”  Ginguen^,  “  Histoire 
Litt4raire  d’ltalie ;”  A.  M.  Bandini,  “  II  Bibbiena,  ossia  il  Ministro  di 
Stato,”  etc.,  1758. 

Bibbiena,  da,  dd  b6b-be-a'n&,  (Giovanni  Maria 
Galli,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1625,  was  the  father  of 
Ferdinando  Galli,  and  a  pupil  of  Albano.  Died  in  1665. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bibbiena,  da,  or  simply  Bibbiena,  b6b-be-a'ni, 
(Giuseppe  Galli,)  a  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1696. 
He  worked  at  Vienna  and  Dresden.  Died  in  1756. 

Biber,  bee'b^r,  (George  E.,)  a  theologian,  born  pro¬ 
bably  in  Germany  about  1800,  became  curate  of  Roe- 
hampton,  Englana,  about  1842.  He  published  “Bishop 
Blomfield  and  his  Times,”  etc.  Died  January  19,  1874. 

Biber,  von,  fon  bee'ber,  (Heinrich  Johann  Franz,) 
a  German  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Wartenberg, 
in  Bohemia,  about  1638 ;  died  at  Salzburg  in  1698. 

Biberstein,  bee'b$r-stln',  (Marschall,)  Baron,  a 
German  botanist,  born  at  Wiirtembergin  1768,  travelled 
in  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  and  published  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  flora  of  those  countries.  Died  in  1828. 

Biberstein,  von,  fon  bee'ber-stln",  (Ernst  Franz 
Ludwig  Marschall,)  a  German  statesman,  born  at 
Wallersteinin  1770,  became  in  1806  minister  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau.  Died  in  1834. 

BIb-I-a'na,  Saint,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  about  360  A.D. 

Bib'll-an-d^r,  (Theodore,)  an  eminent  Swiss  divine 
and  philologist,  whose  original  name  was  Buchmann, 
(booK'min,)  born  at  Bischofszell  in  1504,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Zurich  from  1532  to  1560.  He  wrote  theo¬ 
logical  treatises  in  Latin,  and  translated  several  books  of 
the  Zurich  Bible  commenced  by  Leo  Juda.  Died  in  1564. 

Bibra,  von,  fon  bee'bRi,  (Ernst,)  a  German  natural¬ 
ist  and  prolific  author,  born  at  Schwebheim,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  June  9,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Wurz¬ 
burg,  and  in  1849  started  on  his  extensive  travels  in 
South  America.  Among  his  writings  are  books  and 
papers  on  snake-poisons,  on  osteology,  on  phosphorus¬ 
poisoning,  on  the  actions  of  various  drugs,  on  various 
questions  of  hygiene,  etc.  He  also  wrote  several  ro¬ 
mances  and  tales  for  children,  besides  “  Reisen  in  Siid- 
amerika,”  (1854,)  “Aus  Chile,  Peru  und  Brasilien,” 
(1862,)  etc.  Died  at  Nuremberg,  June  5,  1878. 

Bibron,  be'bRdN',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  zoologist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1806.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 
Dumeril,  a  “Natural  History  of  Reptiles,”  (about  1833.) 
Died  in  1848. 

Bib'u-lus,  (L.  Calpurnius,)  a  Roman,  who  became 
consul  in  59  b.c.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Pompey  during 
the  civil  war,  and  was  afterwards  proconsul  in  Syria,  and 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  (49  b.c.) 

Bibulus,  (L.  Calpurnius,)  son  of  the  preceding  and 


of  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  made  governor  of 
Syria  by  Antony.  He  died  about  40  b.c.,  leaving  a  life 
of  his  stepfather  Brutus. 

Bicaise,  be'k&z',  (Honor6,)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Aix-en-Provence  in  1590,  wrote  a  work  “On  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  the  Plague.” 

Bicci,  di,  de  b£t'chee,  (Lorenzo,)  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  born  before  1400.  He  painted  frescos 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Died  about  1460. 

Bicci,  di,  (Neri,)  an  Italian  painter,  son  of  Lorenzo, 
noticed  above.  Died  after  1466. 

Bichat,  be'shS',  (Marie  Francois  Xavier,)  a  French 
physiologist  and  anatomist  of  great  eminence,  was  born 
at  Thoirette,  in  Jura,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1771. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1793,  and  became  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Desault,  who  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1797  he  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  the  “  Surgical  Works  of  Desault,”  and 
began  to  lecture  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and  physiology  in 
a  school  established  by  himself.  He  developed  new  and 
important  ideas  on  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues,  and  on 
the  distinction  between  organic  and  animal  functions,  in 
his  “Treatise  on  the  Membranes,”  (1798,)  in  “Researches 
on  Life  and  Death,”  (1800,)  and  in  his  great  work,  “  Gene¬ 
ral  Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine,”  (“Ana- 
tomie  generate  appliquee,”  etc.,  4  vols.,  1801,)  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  profound  philosopher. 

Bichat  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  organs  of  the 
body  to  their  elementary  tissues  and  explained  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  vital  properties  of  each  primitive 
tissue.  He  has  also  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between 
organic  and  animal  functions  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
classification.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  in  1799  or  1800.  He  impaired  his  health  by  ex¬ 
cessive  application  to  study  and  experiments,  and  died 
prematurely  in  July,  1802,  leaving  an  unfinished  work  on 
“  Descriptive  Anatomy,”  of  which  he  published  two 
volumes.  His  pupils  Buisson  and  Roux  added  three 
more  volumes. 

Bick'ell,  (Gustav  Wilhelm  Hugo,)  a  German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Cassel,  July  7,  1838.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Halle  and  Marburg,  he  became  a  Catholic  in 
1865,  a  priest  in  1867,  and  afterwards  held  professorships 
of  Semitic  languages  in  the  seminaries  of  Munster  and 
Innspruck.  Besides  editing  various  works  from  the 
Syriac,  he  published  a  work  on  “  Hebrew  Grammar,” 
(1869-70,)  “  Conspectus  Rei  Syrorum  Litterariae,”  (1871,) 
and  various  theological  writings. 

Bicker-dyke,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  London  in  1858.  He  has  written  numerous  novels 
and  works  on  sporting  subjects. 

Bick'^r-staff,  (Isaac,)  an  Irish  dramatist,  born  about 
1735,  was  for  some  time  an  officer  of  marines.  He  pro¬ 
duced,  besides  other  plays,  three  comic  operas,  entitled 
“Love  in  a  Village,”  (1763,)  “The  Maid  of  the  Mill,” 
(1765,)  and  “Lionel  and  Clarissa,”  (1768,)  all  of  which 
were  successful.  He  died  after  1787. 

Bick'er-steth,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  writer, 
born  at  Acton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1814,  became  Archdeacon 
of  Buckinghamshire  in  1853,  and  published  several  theo¬ 
logical  works.  Died  October  1,  1892. 

Bickersteth,  (Rev.  Edward,)  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  divine  and  theological  writer,  born  in  Westmoreland 
in  1786.  He  published  in  1814  a  “  Help  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,”  which  obtained  great  popularity. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  visited  Africa  in  1816,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  stations  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  that  country.  He  officiated  as  secretary  of  that 
society  for  about  fifteen  years.  In  1830  he  became  rector 
of  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  -where  he  was  active  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religious  and  benevolent  associa¬ 
tions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Among  his  numerous  and  valuable  works  may 
be  named  “A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies,”  “A 
Treatise  on  Baptism,”  “The  Promised  Glory  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,”  and  “The  Restoration  of  the  Jews.” 
Died  in  1850. 

See  “  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,”  by  T.  R.  Birks, 
2  vols.,  1851 ;  “  Burning  and  Shining  Lights,”  by  the  Rev.  Robert 

Steel. 
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Bickersteth,  (Edward  Henry,)  an  English  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Islington,  January  25, 
1825.  He  graduated  with  honours  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1847,  received  various  preferments  in  the 
English  Church,  and  in  1878  became  rural  dean  of  High- 
gate.  He  has  published  “  Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  For¬ 
ever,”  (an  admired  poem,)  and  many  religious  and  de- 
rotional  works,  including  several  volumes  of  poetry.  _ 

Bickerstetli,  (Henry),  Lord  Langdale,  an  English 
judge,  brother  of  Edward  Bickersteth,  (1786-1850,)  was 
born  at  ICirkby-Lonsdale  in  1783.  He  practised  in  the 
courts  of  equity,  and  attained  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage,  in  1836.  Died  in  1851. 

Bickersteth,  (Robert,)  an  English  bishop,  a  brother 
of  Edward  Bickersteth,  (born  1814,)  was  born  at  Acton, 
August  24,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1841,  became  canon  residentiary  of  Salis¬ 
bury  ki  1854,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  1856. 
Died  in  April,  1884. 

Bick'er-tpn,  (Sir  Richard  Hussey,)  an  English 
admiral,  born  in  1759,  served  under  Lord  Keith  in  1801, 
and  assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
created  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1810,  knight-commander 
of  the  Bath  in  1815,  and  subsequently  general  of  the 
royal  marines.  Died  in  1832. 

Bick'ham,  (George,)  an  English  engraver  and  de¬ 
signer,  born  in  London  about  1684;  died  at  Richmond 
in  1758.  He  won  distinction  as  an  etcher,  and  especially 
an  engraver  of  portraits.  His  son  George,  born  in 
London  about  1705,  was  also  a  well-known  engraver  in 
his  time. 

Bick'more,  (Albert  Smith,)  an  American  naturalist, 
born  at  Saint  George’s,  Maine,  March  1,  1839.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  i860,  studied  under 
Agassiz,  travelled  (1865-69)  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  Eastern  Asia,  and  published  in  1869  his  interesting 
“  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.”  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  professor  of  natural  sciences  in 
Madison  University,  superintendent  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  city,  and  curator  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  latter  institu¬ 
tion.  His  special  branch  of  study  is  malacology, 

Bicknell,  (Thomas  Williams,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  September 
6,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  i860, 
was  State  commissioner  of  schools  for  Rhode  Island, 
1869-75,  and  afterwards  edited  the  “Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  He  published  a  “Life  of  W.  L.  Noyes,”  (1868,) 
and  many  reports  and  papers  on  education. 

Biclara,  be-kli'rd,  (Joao,)  a  Portuguese  historian, 
bom  at  Santarem,  flourished  between  550  and  600  a.d. 

Bida,  b<Yd£',  (Alexandre,)  a  distinguished  French 
artist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1813,  noted  for  his  Oriental 
and  Biblical  illustrations.  Died  January  2,  1895. 

Bid'dle,  (Clement,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1740,  was  originally  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
merchant,  and  a  decided  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies.  He  served  as  colonel  at  the  battles  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  and  Monmouth.  He  was 
appointed  marshal  of  Pennsylvania  about  1 789  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Washington,  who  was  his  friend  and  correspondent. 
Died  in  1814. 

Biddle,  (Clement  Cornell,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  a  lawyer  and  political 
economist.  He  served  as  colonel  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  (1812-15.)  He  published,  with  notes  and 
additions,  a  translation  of  J.  B.  Say’s  “  Treatise  on  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,”  (1821.)  Died  in  1855. 

Biddle,  (James,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
1783,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the 
navy  about  1800,  and  in  1832  signed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Turkey.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  commodore, 
he  commanded  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  China  in 
1847.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1848. 

Bid'dle,  (John,)  the  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1615,  was  a  graduate 
of  Oxford.  In  1647  he  wrote  for  private  circulation  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute  the  commonly- 
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received  opinion  respecting  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
For  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  Parliament,  and, 
after  a  protracted  trial,  condemned  to  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  While  in  prison,  he  wrote  (in  1648)  a  “  Confession 
of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,”  and  several  other 
tracts  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  doctrines.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  Biddle  was  released ;  but  he  was  soon 
remanded  by  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  council.  The 
act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  having  been  passed  in  1651, 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  formed  with  his  ad¬ 
herents  a  society  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Unita¬ 
rians.  He  was  subsequently  twice  imprisoned  under 
Cromwell,  and  his  works  publicly  burned.  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  again  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1662. 

Biddle,  (Nicholas,)  an  American  naval  commander, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1 750.  Pie  entered  the  British  navy 
in  1770,  and  served  as  midshipman  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Lord  Nelson.  Plaving  returned  to  America  in  1776, 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  and  cap¬ 
tured  several  prizes  from  the  British.  In  February,  1777, 
he  took  command  of  the  Randolph,  a  frigate  of  thirty- 
two  guns.  During  an  action  with  the  British  ship  Yar¬ 
mouth,  in  March,  1778,  the  magazine  of  the  Randolph  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  killed  Captain  Biddle  with  nearly  all  his  crew. 

Biddle,  (Nicholas,)  an  American  financier,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  January,  1786,  was  a  nephew  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Biddle,  and  a  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  who  was  for 
spine  time  vice-president  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1801,  after  which 
he  passed  several  years  in  Europe.  Having  returned 
in  1807,  he  edited  fora  time  “The  Port-Folio,”  (a  literary 
journal,)  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1810.  He  served  in  the  Senate  of 
that  State  from  1814  to  1817,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
a  director  of  the  United  States  Bank  by  Piesident  Mon¬ 
roe:  In  1823  he  became  president  of  that  bank,  which, 
by  virtue  of  his  new  financial  measures,  supplied  the 
country  with  a  uniform  currency,  until,  after  an  exciting 
political  contest,  the  bill  for  t.\e  recharter  of  the  bank 
was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  in  1832.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  limitation  of  its  charter,  the  bank  was  closed 
in  1836.  A  second  “United  States  Bank”  having 
been  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Biddle  was  made  president  of  the  new  institution  ;  it 
failed,  however,  in  1841.  Mr.  Biddle  was  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  (amounting  to  2,000,- 
000  dollars)  left  by  Stephen  Girard  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  college  for  orphans.  Died  in  February, 
1844. 

Biddle,  (Richard,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1796.  Pie  practised  law  at  Pittsburg,  and  published  a 
“Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot;  with  a  Review  of  the 
History  of  Maritime  Discovery,”  (1831.)  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1837  to  1840.  Died  in  1847. 

Bid'dulph,  (Sir  Michael  Anthony  Shrapnel,) 
a  British  general,  was  born  at  Cleeve  Court  in  1825. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1843  as  second  lieutenant,  be¬ 
came  colonel  in  1874,  major-general  in  1877,  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  in  1881,  and  general  in  1886.  He  served 
through  the  Crimean  war  and  in  India;  retired  in 
1890.  He  was  knighted  in  1879. 

Bid'dulph,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  British  general,  born 
at  London,  August  26,  1835.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1853,  and  became  brigadier-general  in  1879,  major- 
general  in  1883,  lieutenant-general  in  1887,  and  gen¬ 
eral  in  1892.  Served  in  the  Crimea,  India,  and 
China.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  subsequently  held 
important  posts  at  home.  Pie  was  made  Governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Gibraltar  in  1893.  He 
was  knighted  in  1886. 

Bidermann.  See  Biedermann. 

Bidermann  or  Biedermann,  bee'der-min',  (Jakob,) 
a  German  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at  Tubingen ;  died  at 
Rome  in  1639. 

Bidermann,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  writer 
on  genealogy,  lived  about  1760. 
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Bidermann,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Naumburg  in  1705  ;  died  in  1772. 

See  Hubler,  “Memoria  J.  G.  Biedermann,”  1772. 

Bidet,  be'd^',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  agriculturist,  born 
in  1709,  wrote  on  the  culture  of  grapes.  Died  at  Rheims 
in  1782. 

Bidloo,  bid'lo,  (Godfried,)  a  Dutch  anatomist,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  He  became  physician  to  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  of  England,  and  in  1694  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  Leyden.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,”  with  one  hundred  and  five  plates 
by  G.  de  Lairesse,  (1685,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1713. 

Bidloo,  (Lambert,)  a  Dutch  botanist,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  resident  of  Amsterdam 

Bidpai.  See  Pilpay. 

Bid/well,  (Shelford,)  was  born  at  Thetford, 
England,  March  6,  1848.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1874.  He  has  devoted  much 
time  to  researches  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  and 
has  published  numerous  papers  in  the  “  Proceedings” 
of  the  Royal  and  other  societies  and  in  scientific 
journals.  Is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Physical  Society. 

Bie,  van,  vtn  bee,  (Adrian,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born 
near  Antwerp  in  1594;  died  about  1640. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bie,  van,  (Jakob,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born  about 
1600,  resided  at  Antwerp. 

Biedermann.  See  Bidermann. 

Biedermann,  bee'der-m3.n/,  (Friedrich  Karl,)  a 
German  publicist,  and  professor  of  law  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  was  born  in  1812.  He  founded  in  1842  the  “  German 
Monthly  Journal  for  Literature  and  Public  Life,”  and  he 
edited  various  other  journals.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Fundamental  Philosophy,”  (1837,)  “  German  Philos¬ 
ophy  from  Kant  to  the  Present  Time,”  (2  vols.,  1842-43,) 
“Reminiscences  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,”  (1848,)  and 
“The  Last  Mayor  of  Strasbourg,”  a  historical  drama, 
0870.) 

Biedermann,  (Gustav  Woldemar,)  a  German  critic, 
born  at  Marienberg,  March  5,  1817.  He  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg  and  Leipsic,  and  entered  the  Saxon  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  Most  of  his  numerous  books  relate  to  Goethe  and 
his  times. 

Biedermann,  bee'der-miin',  written  also  Bidermann, 
(Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Winterthur,  lived  about  1780-1820. 

Biehl,  beel,  (Charlotte  Dorothea,)  a  Danish  au¬ 
thoress  and  dramatist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1731,  made 
a  translation  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  which  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “  Litteraturlexicon  for  Danemark,”  etc. 

Biel,  beel,  (Gabriel,)  a  German  philosophical  writer, 
born  at  Speyer ;  died  in  1495. 

Biel,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1687 ;  died  in  1745. 

Biela,  von,  fon  bee'll,  (Wilhelm,)  Baron,  a  German 
astronomer,  bom  near  Stolberg  in  1782,  discovered  in 
1826  the  comet  since  called  by  his  name.  Died  in  1856. 

Bielefeld,  von,  fon  bee'ieh-f§lt,  (Jakob  Fried¬ 
rich,)  Baron,  a  German  publicist  and  litterateur,  born 
at  Hamburg  about  1712,  became  in  1747  inspector  of  the 
Prussian  universities.  Died  in  1770. 

Bielenstein,  bee'len-stln,  (August,)  a  noted  philol¬ 
ogist,  born  at  Mitau,  in  Courland,  (Russia,)  of  a  German 
family,  March  4,  1826,  (N.  S.)  He  studied  at  Dorpat, 
and  became  a  Protestant  clergyman.  He  wrote  “  Die 
lettische  Sprache,”  (1863-64,)  “  Handbuch  der  lettischen 
Sprache,”  (1863,)  “  Die  Elemente  der  lettischen  Sprache,” 
(1866,)  a  “  Lettisch-deutsche  Worterbuch,”  (1872,)  a 
revised  Lettish  Bible,  (1877,)  and  “Tausend  lettische 
Rathsel,”  (1881.) 

Bieler,  bee'ler,  (Benjamin,)  a  German  antiquary  and 
theologian,  born  in  Saxony  in  1693 ;  died  in  1772. 

Bieler,  (Karl  Ambrosius,)  a  German  physician,  born 
at  Ratisbon  in  1693  ;  died  in  1747. 

Bielinski,  be-i-l£n'skee,  (Francis,)  a  Polish  natu¬ 
ralist,  was  appointed  by  Augustus  III.  grand  marshal  of 
the  crown.  Died  about  17&3. 


Bielinski,  (Peter,)  a  Polish  magistrate„born  in  1754, 
became  senator  palatine,  and  filled  other  offices  under 
government.  Died  in  1829. 

Bielinsky,  or  Bjelinsky,  byi-lin'ske,  (Wissarion 
Grigorievitch,)  a  Russian  critic  and  author,  born  in 
1810.  He  studied  German  philosophy  at  Moscow,  where 
he  became  a  journalist,  removing  in  1840  to  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  died  June  7,  1848.  His  merits  as  a  critic 
are  usually  rated  very  high  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  did  much  to  give  direction  and  purpose  to  such 
writers  as  Toorgenef,  Hertzen,  and  Grigorovitch. 

Bielke,  be-Sl'keh,  written  also  Bjelke,  (Nicholas,) 
Count,  a  Swedish  mineralogist,  was  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  mines  from  1782  to  1789. 

Bielke,  (Sten  (or  Steno)  Karl,)  a  Swedish  naturalist 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1709;  died  in 
1754- 

See  Gezelius,  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon ;”  Rosenadler,  “Amin 
nelse-Tal  ofver  Sten  Karl  Bjelke,”  1755. 

Bielowski,  be-i-lov'skee,  (Augustus,)  a  Polish  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  in  Galicia  about  1806,  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Goethe’s  “Faust.”  Died  October  12,  1876. 

Bielski,  be-£l'skee,  (Martin,)  a  Polish  chronicler, 
born  in  1495.  His  “  Kronika  Polska”  is  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  is  the  first  important  history 
of  Poland  written  in  the  Polish  language.  Died  in  1570. 
His  son  Joachim  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  “Chronicle 
of  Poland,”  and  published  the  entire  work  in  1597. 

Bienaime,be-&n/i/m&', (Pierre  Theodore,)  a  French 
architect,  born  at  Amiens  in  1765  ;  died  in  1826. 

Bienaise,  be-in /4z/,  (Jean,)  a  French  surgeon,  born 
at  Mazeres,  wrote  “  Operations  of  Surgery  by  a  Short 
and  Easy  Method,”  (1688.)  Died  in  1681. 

Bienayme,  be-i.n'i'mi',  (Pierre  Francois,)  a  French 
naturalist,  became  Bishop  of  Metz  in  1802.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Buffon  and  Daubenton.  Died  in  1806. 

Bienne,  be-in'ni',  [Lat.  Benena'tus,]  (Jean,)  a 
French  typographer,  published  several  fine  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Died  in  1588. 

Bienvenu,  be-&N'veh-nii',  (Jacques,)  a  Genevese  litte¬ 
rateur  and  satirist,  lived  about  1570. 

Bienville,  de,  deh  be-iN'vil',  (Jean  Baptiste  Le- 
moine — leh-mwin',)  a  F’rench  captain,  born  in  Canada 
about  1680.  He  was  a  brother  of  Lemoyne  d’Iberville, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1699,  and  after  his  death  (1706)  be¬ 
came  governor  of  the  French  colony  which  was  planted 
in  Louisiana.  He  founded  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
1718.  Died  in  France  about  1768. 

Bierbrauer,  beeR'bRow'er,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  magistrate,  born  at  Hesse  in  1705  ;  died  in  1760. 

Bierey,  bee'Ri,  (Gottlob  Benedict,)  a  German 
musical  composer,  born  at  Dresden,  July  25,  1772,  was 
the  author  of  some  forty  operas,  chiefly  comic,  the  best- 
known  of  which  are  “  Wladimir,”  (1807,)  “Elias  Rips- 
raps,”  (1810,)  and  “Die  Pantoffeln,”  (1810.)  Died  in  184a 

Bierkander  or  Bjerkander,  be-SR'k&n-der,  (Klau- 
Dius,)  a  Swedish  savant,  born  in  1735;  died  in  1795. 

See  Oedm  ann,  “  A  minnelse-Tal  ofver  probsten  C.  Bjerkander,  ”  1 798 

Bierling,  beeR'ling,  (Conrad  Friedrich  Ernst,) 
son  of  P'riedrich  Wilhelm,  born  in  1709,  was  professor  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  at  Rinteln.  Died  in  1755. 

Bierling,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German  preachei 
and  theologian,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1676,  was  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1 728. 

Biermann,  beeR'min,  (Karl  Eduard,)  a  German 
landscape-painter,  and  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  in  1803  ;  died  in  1892. 

Biermann,  (Martin,)  a  German  physician,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Helmstedt,  lived  about  1570-1600. 

Biernacki,  be-§R-nit'skee  or  by^R-nit'skee,  (Alois 
Prosper,)  a  Polish  nobleman,  distinguished  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  improvements  he  introduced  into  Poland,  born 
in  the  palatinate  of  Kalisch  in  1778;  died  in  1856. 

Biernatzki,  beeR-nits'kee,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a 
German  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Elmshorn,  in  PIol- 
stein,  in  1795,  published  “The  Hallig,  or  Shipwrecks 
in  an  Island  of  the  North  Sea,”  (1836,)  and  other  tales 
Died  in  1840. 

See  C.  L.  Biernatzki,  “Biographie  von  J.  C.  Biernatzki,”  1852. 
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Bierstadt,  beer'stat,  (Albert,)  an  eminent  landscape- 
painter,  born  'at  Dusseldorf,  in  Germany,  in  1828.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  New  England  when  he  was  about 
two  years  old.  In  1853  he  visited  Germany,  studied  for 
a  time  at  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  and  executed  several 
views  of  German  scenery,  which  attracted  very  favourable 
notice.  Having  spent  a  winter  in  Rome,  and  made  the 
tour  of  Switzerland  and  the  Apennines,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1857.  The  following  year  he  ac¬ 
companied  General  Lander's  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  making 
sketches.  In  1863  he  produced  his  magnificent  “View 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — Lander’s  Peak,”  (six  feet  by 
ten.)  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
“  Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “  The  Storm  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,”  and  “The  Domes  of  the  Yo  Semite.” 
He  died  P'ebruary  18,  1902. 

Bieselinghen.  See  Biezelingen. 

Biesenthal,  bee'zen-t&l',  (Johannes  Heinrich,)  a 
Hebrew  philologist,  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  Neander, 
born  in  Posen  about  1800.  Though  born  of  Jewish 
parents,  he  early  embraced  Christianity.  He  published 
in  1840  a  Hebrew-Latin  Lexicon,  and  in  1851  a  valuable 
“  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First  Three 
Centuries.” 

Biesmann,  bees'm&n,  (Kaspar,)  a  German  Jesuit  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1639.  He 
wrote  on  rhetoric  and  ethics. 

Biester,  bees'ter,  (Johann  Eric,)  a  German  littera¬ 
teur  and  journalist,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1749.  In  1785  he 
founded,  conjointly  with  Gedike,  the  “  Berlin  Monthly 
Review,”  (“  Monatsschrift,”)  and  became  in  1784  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  royal  library.  He  translated  from  the  French 
Barthelemy’s  “Travels  of  Anacharsis.”  Died  in  1816. 

Biet,  be-i',  (Antoine,)  a  French  missionary  to  Ca¬ 
yenne,  born  near  Senlis  about  1620. 

Biet,  (Claude,)  born  near  Verdun-sur-Sa6ne,  became 
first  apothecary  to  the  king.  Died  in  1728. 

Biet,  (Rene,)  a  French  antiquary,  wrote  a  “  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  True  Epoch  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul,”  (1736.)  Died  in  1767. 

Biever.  See  Beaver. 

Bievre,  de,  deh  be-§vR',  (Mar£chal,)  Marquis,  a 
French  litterateur  and  wit,  born  in  1 747,  published  several 
dramas,  and  the  “Almanac  of  Puns,”  (“  Calembours.”) 
Died  in  1789. 

Biez,  du,  dii  be-i',  (Oudard,)  a  French  marshal,  who 
served  against  the  English  in  1523,  and  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1528.  Died  in  1553. 

Biezelingen  or  Bieselinghen,  van,  vfn  bee'zeh- 
ling'en,  (Christian  Jan)  a  Dutch  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Delft  in  1558.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  portrait 
of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange.  Died  in  1600. 

Biffi,  b£f'fee,  (Andrea,)  a  Milanese  sculptor,  lived 
about  1600,  and  executed  works  for  the  Milan  cathedral. 

Biffi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  litterateur  and  Latin  poet, 
born  near  Milan  in  1464. 

Biffi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer, 
fcorn  at  Milan,  flourished  about  1580. 

Bifield,  (Nicholas.)  See  Byfield. 

Bifrost,  bif'rost,  the  name  given  in  the  Norse  my¬ 
thology  to  the  rainbow.  See  Heimdall. 

Bigari,  be-gi'ree,  (Vittorio,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Bologna  about  1692;  died  in  1776. 

Bigarrd,  be'gi'rk',  (Auguste  Julien,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Palais  in  1775  ;  died  in  1838. 

Big'e-low,  (Erastus  Brigham,)  born  at  West  Boyls- 
ton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1814,  invented  machines  for 
weaving  carpets  and  counterpanes,  which  were  a  great 
improvement  on  those  previously  in  use.  Died  in  1879. 

Bigelow,  (Jacob,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
physician,  born  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1787,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1806.  He  was  for  many  years  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  materia  medica  and  of  clinical  medicine  in 
Harvard  University.  He  became  president  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  also  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  served  on 
the  committee  of  five  appointed  in  1820  to  form  the 
“  American  Pharmacopoeia,”  and  for  ten  years  delivered 
lectures  at  Cambridge  on  the  application  of  science  to  the 


useful  arts.  As  the  founder  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
he  displayed  great  taste  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  design¬ 
ing  the  gateway,  etc.  His  first  work,  entitled  “  Florula 
Bostoniensis,”  appeared  in  1814,  (3d  edition,  greatly  en 
larged,  1840;)  and  his  “American  Medical  Botany”  (3 
vols.  8vo)  in  1817-21.  He  also  published  a  work  entitled 
“The  Useful  Arts  considered  in  Connection  with  the 
Applications  of  Science,”  an  excellent  “  Discourse  on 
Self-Limited  Diseases,”  and  a  kindred  work,  entitled 
“Nature  in  Disease.”  Died  January  10,  1879. 

Bigelow,  (John,)  an  American  author  and  journalist, 
born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1817,  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1835.  He  has  contributed  a  number  of 
able  articles  to  the  “Democratic  Review.”  From  1845 
to  1848  he  was  prison-inspector  at  Sing-Sing,  and  origin¬ 
ated  some  important  reforms  in  the  discipline  of  that 
institution.  In  1850  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Bry 
ant  as  editor  of  the  New  York  “Evening  Post.”  In  the 
same  year  he  visited  Jamaica,  and  published  after  his  re¬ 
turn  an  excellent  work,  entitled  “Jamaica  in  1850 ;  or  the 
Effects  of  Sixteen  Years  of  Freedom  on  a  Slave  Colony.” 
His  other  principal  publications  are  “  Life  of  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont,”  (1856,)  “Les  litats-Unis  en  1863,”  (Paris,  1863,) 
and  “  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  Himself,” 
(3  vols.,  1874.)  In  1861  he  was  appointed  American 
consul  at  Paris ;  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Dayton,  in  December, 
1864,  he  became  charg^-d’affaires,  and  in  April,  1865,  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  December,  1866.  Mr.  Bigelow  left  the 
Republican  party  in  1872,  and  in  1875  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York* 

Bigelow,  (Melville  Madison,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  August  2,  1846.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  at  Har¬ 
vard  College,  graduating  as  A.B.  in  1866.  His  principal 
works  are  “  Law  of  Estoppel,”  (3d  edition,  1882,)  “  Law 
of  Fraud,”  (1877,)  “Law  of  Torts,”  (2d  edition,  1882,) 
“  Elements  of  Equity,”  (1879,)  “Leading  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes,”  (2d  edition,  1880,)  etc.  He  has  also 
edited  “  Placita  Anglo-Normannica,”  and  other  works. 

Bigelow,  (Poultney,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  at  New  York,  September  10,  1855.  He  prac¬ 
tised  law  in  New  York,  travelled  widely  as  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  and  made  canoe  voyages  in 
the  principal  waters  of  Europe.  He  published  “  The 
German  Emperor  and  his  Eastern  Neighbours,” 
“Paddles  and  Politics  down  the  Danube,”  “White 
Man’s  Africa,”  etc. 

Bigelow,  (Timothy,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1767,  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1786.  He  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession. 
In  1807  he  removed  to  Medford,  and  opened  an  office  in 
Boston.  He  was  an  active  Federalist,  and  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  for 
eleven  years.  Died  in  1821. 

Biget.  See  Marthe. 

Bigg,  (William  Redmore,)  an  English  painter  of 
interiors  and  domestic  scenes.  Died  in  1828. 

Big'gar,  (Joseph  Gillis,)  an  Irish  politician,  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Belfast,  was  born  in  1828.  In 
1874  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  as  a  member  for  Cavan, 
and  took  a  prominent  place  as  a  Home-Ruler  and  an 
obstructionist  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  schemes  for  reform  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Biggar’s  grotesque  appearance  and  keen 
wit  gave  him  a  certain  celebrity,  and  he  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  conspiracy  and  sedition  in  1880  and  In  1883. 
but  escaped  conviction.  Died  February  19,  1890. 

Bigi,  bee'jee,  (Felice,)  an  Italian  flower-painter, 
worked  at  Verona  about  1680. 

Bigio,  bee'jo,  (Marcantonio  Francia,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  or  near  Florence  in  1445  J  died  I525* 

Big'land,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  published  “  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History,”  and  a  “  History  of  Spain,”  which 
has  been  translated  into  French.  Died  in  1832. 

Bigland,  (Ralph,)  an  English  antiquary;  born  in 
Westmoreland  in  1711,  was  appointed  Garter  king-at- 
arms  in  1780.  Died  in  1784- 

Big'l^r,  (John,)  an  American  Democratic  politician, 
born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  8, 
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1804,  was  successively  a  printer,  editor,  and  lawyer.  In 
1849  he  went  to  California,  and  from  1852  to  1856  was 
Governor  of  that  State.  Died  November  30,  1871. 

Bigler,  (William,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1813.  He  was  a  printer,  journalist,  and  mer¬ 
chant.  In  1843  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania  as  a.  Democrat.  He  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  from  1852  to  1855,  and  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1855,  and  again  in  1858. 
Died  August  9,  1880. 

Biglia,  bfel'yi,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  scholar,  wrote 
historical  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1435. 

Big'low,  (William,)  a  New  England  teacher  and 
writer,  born  in  1773.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794, 
and  subsequently  became  principal  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  which  he  conducted  with  distinguished  success 
for  several  years.  Edward  Everett  was  among  his  pupils. 
He  prepared  several  text-books  for  his  school,  and  was  an 
active  contributor  to  the  periodical  press.  Died  in  1844. 

Bignan,  bin'yftN',  (Anne,)  a  French  poet  and  transla¬ 
tor  of  the  classical  school,  born  at  Lyons  in  1 795,  produced 
good  poetical  versions  of  Homer’s  “Iliad”  (1830)  and 
“  Odyssey,”  (1840.)  He  obtained  four  prizes  of  the  French 
Academy  for  original  poems,  among  which  are  an  “  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Cuvier,”  and  “Napoleon  in  Russia,”  (1844.)  Hied 
in  November,  1861. 

Bigne,  de  la,  deh  It  b£n,  (Gaces,  gfs,)  a  French  poet 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Normandy  about  1328,  was 
chaplain  successively  to  Philip  of  Valois,  John  II.,  and 
Charles  V.,  of  France. 

Bigne,  de  la,  (Marguerin,  mfRg'r&N',)  a  French 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at  Bernieres-le-Patry  about 
1546;  died  about  1590. 

Big'nell,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Oxford 
in  1 61 1  ;  died  about  1660. 

Bignicourt,  de,  deh  bfcn'ye'kooR',  (Simon,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Rheims  in  1709;  died  in  1775. 

Bignon,  bin'ydN',  (Armand  Jerome,)  a  French  jurist, 
nephew  of  Jean  Paul,  noticed  below,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  royal  librarian,  was  born  in  1711.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions.  His  son  Jean  Frederic  also  became  royal  librarian. 
Died  in  1772. 

Bignon,  (Jean  Paul,)  grandson  of  Jerome,  noticed 
below,  born  in  Paris  in  1662,  was  appointed  preacher  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  1718  became  royal  librarian.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  a  friend 
and  patron  of  Tournefort,  who  named  in  his  honour  the 
genus  Bignonia.  Died  in  1743. 

Bignon,  (Jerome,)  a  French  magistrate  and  scholar, 
born  in  Paris  in  1589,  became  a  page  and  companion  of 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  councillor  of  state,  and  on  the  death  of  De  Thou 
succeeded  him  as  first  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  profound  learning,  and  pleaded 
many  important  causes  with  great  Mat.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Grandeur  of  our 
Kings,  and  their  Sovereign  Power,”  (161 5.)  Died  in  1656. 
According  to  Voltaire,  “  he  left  a  great  name,  rather  than 
great  works.” 

Bignon,  (Louis  Pierre  Edouard,)  an  able  French 
statesman  and  historian,  born  at  La  Meilleraye  in  1 771. 
lie  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Baden  in  1809,  and 
soon  after  administrator -general  of  Austria.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  by  Napoleon,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  in  1817,  and  created  a  peer  of  France  in  1837.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  France  from  the  18th 
Brumaire  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,”  (6  vols.,  1829-30,)  and 
a  “  History  of  France  under  Napoleon  from  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  to  1812,”  (4  vols.,  1838,)  also  of  several  political 
treatises.  Napoleon  bequeathed  to  M.  Bignon  ioo-,ooo 
francs,  and  charged  him  to  write  the  history  of  French 
diplomacy  from  1792  to  1815.  Died  in  Paris  in  1841. 

See  Mignet,  “Notice  sur  L.  P.  l£.  Bignon,”  1841. 

Bignoni,  de,  d&  bin-yo'nee,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  monk 
and  eminent  preacher,  born  in  Venice  ;  died  in  1660. 

Bignotti,  bfen-yot'tee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Vercelli  in  1764;  died  in 
1831. 


Bigoni,  be-go'nee,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet,  boro 
at  Brescia  in  1712  ;  died  in  1785. 

Bigot,  be'go',  (Emery,)  a  French  scholar,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1626.  He  discovered  in  the  library  of  Florence 
the  Greek  text  of  the  “  Life  of  Saint  Chrysostom”  by 
Palladius,  which  he  published  in  1680.  Died  in  1689. 

Bigot,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Laval, 
in  Maine,  in  1502,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Tubingen.  He  published  a  “  Prelude  of  Christian  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  (“  Christianae  Philosophise  Praeludium,”  1549.) 

Bigot,  (Marie,)  a  celebrated  pianist,  whose  original 
name  was  Ki£n£,  born  at  Colmar  in  1786.  She  was  in¬ 
structed  in  music  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  by  whom 
hei  performances  were  highly  commended.  Died  in  1820. 

Bigot  de  Palaprat.  See  Palaprat. 

Bigot  de  Preameneu,  be'go'  deh  pR&'tm'nuh',  (F6- 
lix  Julien  Jean,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Rennes  in 
I747>  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire  and  grand  officer 
o.  the  legion  of  honour  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1815  a 
peer  of  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  a  coadjutor  of  Portalis  and  others  in  the 
reformation  of  the  civil  code.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Nougar^de  de  Fa  yet,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Bigot  de  Pr4- 
ameneu.” 

Bigotier,  be'go'te-i',  [Lat.  Bigothe'rius,]  (Claude,) 
a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Treffort,  in  La  Bresse,  about  1500, 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Lyons. 

Bigotidre,  de  la,  deh  IS  be'go'te-aiR7,  (Percham- 
bault,  p^R'shSN'bd',)  a  French  officer,  born  at  Rennes, 
served  in  the  royalist  army  in  La  Vendee.  Having  been 
made  prisoner  at  Mans,  he  was  shot  in  1794 

Bigotiere,  de  la,  (Ren£  de  Perchambault,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Angers  about  1640,  wrote  a  treat¬ 
ise  “  On  the  Common  Law  of  Brittany,”  and  other  legal 
works.  Died  in  1727. 

Bigs'by,  (Robert,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Nottingham  about  1806.  He  published  “Poems  and 
Essays,”  “The  Antiquarian  Enthusiast,”  (3  vols.,  about 
1850,)  and  other  works.  Died  September  27,  1873. 

Bihffri  L61,  bl-h&'ree  161,  a  Hindoo  poet,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Kabir. 

Biheron,  be'rdN'  or  beVr6N',  (Marie  Catherine,) 
a  French  anatomist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1719.  She  was 
patronized  by  the  celebrated  physicians  Jussieu  and  Vil- 
loison  in  Paris,  and  by  Hunter  and  Hewson  in  London. 
Her  anatomical  cabinet  was  bought  at  her  death  for  Cath 
erine  II.  of  Russia.  Died  in  1786. 

Bijns,  van,  (Anna.)  See  Byns. 

Bikelas,  (Demetrius,)  a  Greek  author  and  trans¬ 
lator,  was  born  in  1835.  De  translated  into  modern 
Greek  many  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  His  original 
works  include  a  romance,  “  Loukis  Laras,”  a  his¬ 
torical  work,  “  Greeks  of  the  Middle  Age,”  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems,  etc. 

Bilderbeck,  de,  d?h  bfel'dSR'bSk'  or  bil'd$r-bSk' 
(L.  F.,)  Baron,  a  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  born 
at  Wissembourg,  in  Alsace,  lived  about  1800. 

Bilderbeck,  von,  fon  bil'der-bSk',  (Christoph  Lo 
renz,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1682. 

Bilderdijk  or  Bilderdyk,  pronounced  alike  bil'd^r- 
dlk7,  (Willem,)  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1756.  He  published  in  1777  “The  True  Love  of 
Fatherland,”  (“  De  ware  Liefde  van  het  Vaderland,”) 
and  in  1779  a  successful  translation  of  the  “  CEdipus  Ty- 
r annus”  of  Sophocles.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  by  King 
Louis  Bonaparte  to  instruct  him  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  afterwards  elected  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Institute  then  recently  founded  at  Amsterdam.  Among 
the  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  may  be  named 
“Elius,”  (1778,)  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  (1799,)  “The 
Destruction  of  the  First  World,”  (“De  Ondergang  der 
eerste  Wereld,”  1817,  unfinished,)  “  Maladies  of  Literary 
Men,”  “  Rural  Life,”  (“  Buitenleven,”)  a  free  translation 
of  some  of  Ossian’s  poems,  and  a  number  of  tragedies. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  almost  every 
department  of  learning.  “  Willem  Bilderdijk,”  says  Bos- 
worth,  “is  the  Samuel  Johnson  of  the  Dutch.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  giant  in  literature  and  intellectual  strength,  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Dutch  writers.”  Died  at  Haarlem  in 
1831. 
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His  second  wife,  Katharina  Wilhelmina,  was  the 
author  of  the  tragedies  of  “  Elfrida”  and  “  Iphigenia,” 
and  translated  Southey’s  “Roderick.”  Died  in  1830. 

See  Jan  van  Walr6,  “Ter  Gedachtenis  van  W.  Bilderdijk,” 
1832;  J.  da  Costa,  “  Overzicht  van  het  Leven  en  de  Werken  van  W. 
Bilderdijk,”  1844;  Van  Kempen,  “Histoire  Litt^raire;”  Longfel¬ 
low,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol.  1., 
1854;  Bosworth’s  “Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,”  preface,  pp.  cviii., 
dx. 

Bilderdyk.  See  Bilderdijk. 

Bilfinger,  bil'fing-?r,  (Georg  Bernhard,)  a  German 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Leibnitz,  born  at  Canstadt, 
in  Wurtemberg,  in  1693.  He  was  curator  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tubingen,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  treatises  in  Latin.  He  obtained  the  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  cause  of  the  weight  of  bodies.  Died  in 
1750- 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon ;”  W.  G.  Tafinger,  “  Leichenrede  iiber  den  hoch  zu  be- 
trauemden  Todesfalldes  zum  seltenen  Exempel,”  etc.,  1750. 

Bilguer,  bfcl'gaiR',  (Jean  Ulric,)  a  distinguished 
Swiss  surgeon  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Coire  in  1720, 
became  surgeon-general  of  the  Prussian  army  about  1759, 
and«received  a  title  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  His  Latin  treatise  on  the  management  of  gunshot 
wounds  (1761)  has  been  translated  into  French,- German, 
and  English.  Died  in  1796. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Bilguer,  von,  fon  b&'gaiR',  (Paul  Rudolf,)  a  famous 
German  chess-player,  born  in  1809.  He  died  in  1840, 
leaving  a  “  Manual  of  Chess-Playing,”  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  in  1843  by  Heydebrand. 

Bilhon,  be'liN',  (Jean  Joseph  Fr£d£ric,)  a  French 
writer  on  political  economy,  born  at  Avignon  in  1759; 
died  in  1834. 

Bilhuber,  bil'hoo'ber,  (Joseph  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  at  Aurich  in  1758;  died  in  1793. 

Bilintani,  be-l£n-tl'nee,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice,  lived  about  1530. 

Bilio,  bee'le-o,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Alessandria,  in  Piedmont,  March  25,  1826.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Sabina,  and  in  1866  was  made  a  cardinal- 
bishop.  Under  Leo  XIII.  he  was  grand  penitentiary 
and  secretary  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Died  in  1884. 

Biliotti,  be-le-ot'tee,  (Ivo,)  an  Italian  soldier,  who 
lived  about  1530,  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  de¬ 
fence  of  Florence  against  the  forces  of  Charles  V. 

Bilistein,  de,  deh  be'le'stlN',  (Charles  Leopold 
Andreu,)  Baron,  a  French  writer,  born  in  Lorraine  in 
1724,  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Navigation  of  Lor¬ 
raine,”  and  other  works. 

Biliverti,  be-le-vSR'tee,  (Giovanni,)  a  skilful  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1576,  was  a  pupil  of  Cigoli.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a  “Holy  Family,”  and  the  “Chas¬ 
tity  of  Joseph.”  Died  in  1644. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bill,  (Robert,)  an  English  mechanician,  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  efforts  to  introduce  the  use  of  gas  into 
England,  was  born  in  1754;  died  in  1827. 

Billard,  be'ytR',  (Charles  Michel,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  near  Angers  in  1800,  translated  from  tne 
English  Thomson’s  “  Elements  of  Chemistry.”  Among 
his  works  is  a  “Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infants,” 
(1828.)  Died  in  1832. 

Billard,  (Claude,)  a  French  poet  and  dramatist,  was 
counsellor  to  Queen  Margaret  of  Valois.  Died  in  1618. 

Billard,  (Rtienne,)  a  French  comic  writer,  born  at 
Nancy;  died  in  1785. 

Billard,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  physician  and  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Vesoul  in  1726;  died  in  1790. 

Billard,  (Pierre,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in  the 
department  of  Maine  in  1653,  wrote  against  the  Jesuits 
a  work  entitled  “The  Beast  with  Seven  Heads,”  (1693.) 
Died  in  1726. 

Billaud-Varenne,  (or  -Varennes,)  be'yS'  vi'rln', 
(Jacques  Nicolas,)  a  French  Jacobin,  born  at  La  Ro¬ 
chelle  in  1756.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Convention 
in  1792,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  ministers,  and  in  various  ways  distinguished  himself 
by  the  violence  of  his  measures.  He  was  subsequently 


made  president  of  the  Convention,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  exiled  to  Cayenne 
in  company  with  Collot  d’Herbois,  in  1795,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Hayti,  where  he  died  in  1819. 

See  “M&noires  de  Billaud-Varennes,”  2  vols.,  1821;  Thiers, 
“  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise.” 

Billault,  be'y5',  (Auguste  Adolphe  Marie,)  a 
French  jurist  and  politician,  born  at  Vannes  in  1805. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1837,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  legislator.  In  1848  he  was  a 
republican  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  his  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  he  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  legislative  body  in  1851.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior  from  July,  1854,  to  1858,  and 
succeeded  Walewski  as  minister  of  state  in  June,  1863. 
Died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

Billaut,  (Adam.)  See  Adam-Billaut. 

Bille,  bil'leh,  (Steen  Andersen,)  a  Danish  admiral 
born  in  Funen  in  1751,  took  part  in  the  blockade  of 
Tunis,  (1796,)  and  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  (1801.) 
Died  in  1833. 

Bille,  (Steen  Andersen,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1797,  served  in  the  French  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1823.  He  was  made  by  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  minister  of  the  marine,  and  rear-admiral,  in  1852. 
He  commanded  a  scientific  expedition  around  the  world 
in  1845-47,  and  published  a  narrative  of  the  same,  (3 
vols.,  1849-51.)  Died  at  Copenhagen,  May  7,  1885. 

Billeberg,  bil'leh-b^RG',  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  savant, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Upsal.  Died  in  1717. 

Billecocq,be'ye-kok,  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis  Joseph,) 
an  eminent  French  advocate  and  litterateur,  born  in  Paris 
in  1765  ;  died  in  1829. 

See  Dupin,  “Notice  sur  Billecocq.” 

Billemaz,  bM'mi'  or  be'y$-mf',  (Franqois  B.,)  a 
French  Jacobin,  born  at  Belley  about  1750,  was  executed 
in  1793  on  a  charge  of  being  an  agent  of  the  Girondists. 

Billerbek,  von,  fon  bil'ler-bSk ,  (Constantine,)  born 
at  Janikow  in  1713,  served  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
principal  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  and  chevalier  of  the  Black  Eagle 
in  1784.  Died  in  1785. 

Billerey,  bM'ri'  or  be'y<j-rl',  (Claude  Nicolas,)  a 
French  physician,  born  about  1667  at  Besamjon,  where 
he  was  professor  of  medicine.  Died  in  1759. 

Billet,  be'yl',  (Pierre,)  a  French  scholar  and  Latin 
poet,  born  in  1656,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col¬ 
lege  du  Plessis.  Died  in  1719. 

Billi,  (Jacques.)  See  Billy. 

Billican,  bil'le-kln',  (Theobald,)  also  called  Ger- 
lach,  a  German  reformer,  born  at  Billigheim,  was  con¬ 
verted  by  Luther  about  1518.  He  preached  at  Nord* 
lingen,  and  lectured  on  law  at  Heidelberg.  Died  in  1554. 

Billich,  bil'liK,  [Lat.  Billich'ius,]  (Anton  Gun¬ 
ther,)  a  German  physician  and  chemist,  wrote  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Three  Chemical  Principles,”  in  Latin. 

Bil'ling,  (Archibald,)  an  Irish  physician  and  writer 
on  medical  subjects,  born  in  1791.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford.  He  was  an 
extensive  contributor  to  medical  journals,  was  the  author 
of  “  First  Principles  of  Medicine,”  and  of  “  Practical 
Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,”  and 
was  also  famous  for  his  studies  regarding  the  sounds  of 
the  heart.  Died  in  London,  September  2,  1881. 

Billing,  be'ylN',  (Sigismond,)  a  French  officer,  born 
at  Colmar  in  1773.  He  was  commandant  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  staff  by  La  Fayette  in  1830.  Died  in 
1832. 

Bil'lings,  (John  Shaw,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  in  Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  April 
12,  1838.  He  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1857, 
and  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  in  i860. 
He  became  an  army  surgeon,  and  librarian  of  the  sur¬ 
geon-general’s  office,  Washington,  and  in  1880  was  made 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
He  was  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1893-96,  and  has  since  been  director  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  (Astor,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden  foundations.) 

BilTingS,  (Joseph,)  an  English  navigator,  commanded 
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an  expedition  sent  out  in  1787  by  Catherine  II.  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  discovered  some  islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Billings,  (Josh.)  See  Shaw,  Henry  W. 

Billings,  (William,)  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  musical  composer,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1746. 
He  introduced  a  new  style  of  church  music,  which  ob¬ 
tained  great  popularity  in  New  England.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Adams.  Died  in  1800. 

Bil'lings-ley,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  mathemati¬ 
cian,  translated  Euclid’s  “Elements  of  Geometry”  into 
English,  with  notes  by  Whitehead.  Died  in  1606. 

Bil'ling-ton,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weiclisel — ftlK'sel,) 
a  celebrated  English  vocalist,  of  German  extraction,  bom 
in  London  in  1770.  She  was  married  when  very  young 
to  Mr.  Billington,  a  musician  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Ivith  whom  she  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
She  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  is 
said  to  have  realized  ten  thousand  pounds  in  one  year 
by  her  engagements.  Died  in  1818. 

See  her  “Autobiographic  Memoirs,”  1792;  Oxberry,  “Dramatic 
Biography.” 

Billot,'  be'yo',  (Jean,)  a  French  preacher,  bom  at 
Dole  in  1709;  died  in  1767. 

Billouet,  bfel'yoo'^'  or  be'yoo'^',  (Philippe,)  a  French 
Hebraist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1684 ;  died  at  Orleans  in  1 720. 

Billroth,  bil'rot,  (Theodor,)  a  German  surgeon, 
born  at  Bergen,  in  the  island  of  Rtigen,  April  26,  1829. 
He  was  educated  at  Greifswalde,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  and  held  professorships  of  surgery  at  Zurich 
and  Vienna.  Among  his  writings  on  surgery  is  a  “  Hand- 
buch  der  Chirurgie,”  (1867—75.)  Died  February  5,  1894. 

Billuart,  b^Pyu-SR'  or  be'yii-SR',  (Charles  Ren£,)  a 
French  theologian,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
college  of  Douay,  born  in  1685 :  died  in  17^7. 

Billy.  See  Belly. 

Billy,  de,  deh  be'ye',  (Jacques,)  a  French  scholar, 
bom  at  Guise  in  1535,  translated  into  Latin  the  works 
of  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  and 
John  of  Damascus.  Died  in  1581. 

Billy,  de,  (Jacques,)  a  French  mathematician  and  sci¬ 
entific  writer,  born  at  Compiegne  in  1602;  died  in  1679. 

Billy,  de,  (Nicolas  Antoine,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  writer,  born  at  Vesoul  in  1753 ;  died  in  1825. 

Bi'lon  or  Pi'lon,  an  Armenian  historian,  born  in 
643  a.d.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Ar¬ 
menia,”  and  translated  into  Armenian  the  “  Ecclesiastical 
History”  of  Socrates.  Died  in  71 1. 

Bilon,  be'liN',  (Franqois  Marie  Hippolyte,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1780,  was  a  pupil 
of  Bichat.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  medicales.”  Died  in  1824. 

Bilotta,  be-lot'ti,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  jurist, 
wrote  some  legal  works.  Died  in  1636. 

Bilotta,  (Giovanni  Camillo,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  in  1557  ;  died  in  1588. 

Bilotta,  (Ottavio,)  son  of  Giambattista,  noticed  above, 
was  a  jurist  at  Naples.  Died  about  1650. 

Bilotta,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer. 
Died  in  1581. 

Bils,  van,  vtn  bils,  [Lat.  Bil'sius,]  (Lodewijk,)  a 
Dutch  anatomist,  who  lived  about  1670-90,  pretended 
to  have  a  secret  process  by  which  he  could  preserve 
bodies  from  decomposition. 

BiFson,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  English  prelate,  born 
at  Winchester  in  1536,  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1596,  and  of  Winchester  in  1597.  He  published  “The 
Perpetual  Government  of  Christ’s  Church,”  “The  True 
Difference  between  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian 
Rebellion,”  (1595,)  and  “The  Survey  of  Christ’s  Suffer¬ 
ings  for  Man’s  Redemption,  etc.,”  (1604.)  Died  in  1616. 

Bimard.  See  La  Bastie. 

Bimbi,  bfem'bee, (Bartolommeo,)  a  Florentine  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  in  1648 ;  died  in  1725. 

Bimet,  be'mi',  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at 
Avignon  in  1687;  died  in  1760. 

Binasco,  be-nis'ko,  or  Binaschi,  be-n&s'kee,  (Fi¬ 
lippo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Binasco,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan  ;  died  in  1576. 

Binchois,  MN'shwi',  (Gilles,)  a  musician,  who  lived 
about  1400-20,  made  improvements  in  harmony  and  the 
notation  of  music.  • 


Binck.  See  Bink. 

Binder,  bin'der,  (Wilhelm  Christian,)  a  German 
writer,  born  at  Weinsberg  in  1810.  In  1846  he  became 
editor  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  for  Catholic  Germany.” 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  The  German 
Horace,”  (3d  edition,  1841,)  and  “  Prince  Metternich 
and  his  Times,”  (3d  edition,  1845.) 

Binding,  bin'ding,  (Karl,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  4,  1841.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  held  law  professorships 
at  Basel,  Freiburg,  Strasburg,  and  Leipsic.  He  wrote  a 
“  History  of  the  Roman-Burgundian  Kingdom,”  (vol.  i.f 
1868,)  “Die  Normen  und  ihre  Uebertretung,”  (vol.  i., 
1872,  vol.  ii.,  1877,)  and  many  treatises  on  the  principle* 
of  German  law. 

Bineau,  be'no',  (Amand,)  a  French  chemist,  born 
about  1810,  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lyons.  He 
collected  and  published  in  1837  a  series  of  lectures  on 
chemical  philosophy,  by  Thenard.  Died  in  1861. 

Bineau,  (Jean  Martial,)  a  French  engineer  and 
financier,  born  at  Gennes,  in  Maine  et-Loire,  in  1805.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  April,  1849, 
and  was  minister  of  public  works  from  October  of  that 
year  to  January,  1851.  He  became  minister  of  finance 
in  January,  1852.  Died  in  September,  1855. 

Binet,  be'ni',  (Claude,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais,  was  a  friend  of  Ronsard,  who  intrusted  to  him  the 
publication  of  his  works. 

Binet,  (Etienne,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1 1569,  is  satirized  in  Pascal’s  “  Provincial  Letters.”  Died 
in  1639. 

Binet,  (Etienne,)  a  French  surgeon,  practised  in  the 
army,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1627  or 
1628. 

Binet,  (Franqois  Isidore,)  a  French  preacher  and 
Capuchin  monk,  born  at  Niort  in  1720. 

Binet,  (Jacques  Philippe  Marie,)  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Rennes  in  1786. 
He  succeeded  Delambre  in  1823  as  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1843  replaced 
Lacroix  in  the  department  (section)  of  geometry  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
treatises  on  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  among 
which  is  a  “Memoir  on  the  Composition  of  Forces  and 
the  Composition  of  Momenta,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1856. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt&aire,”  (Supplement) 

Binet,  (Ren£,)  a  French  litterateur ,  bom  near  Beau¬ 
vais  in  1729.  He  published  a  “History  of  the  Decline 
of  Morals  among  the  Romans,”  (1795,)  and  a  good  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Boulard,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  R.  Binet”  1817. 

Bing.  See  Beer-Bing. 

Bingham,  bing'am,  (George,)  an  English  divine,  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1713,  wrote  a  “  Vindication  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (1774,)  “Es¬ 
say  on  the  Millennium,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1800.  v 

Bingham,  (Sir  George  Ridout,)  an  English  major- 
general,  born  in  1777,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
was  subsequently  charged  to  convey  Napoleon  to  Saint 
Plelena.  Died  in  1833. 

Bing'ham,  (John  A.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  legis¬ 
lator,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1815*  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
in  1854,  by  the  Republicans  of  the  twenty-first  district  of 
Ohio,  and  was  re-elected  at  several  subsequent  elections, 
serving  in  all  for  16  years.  He  acquired  distinction  as 
a  debater.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1868,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Bingham  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bingham  being 
chairman  of  the  managers  who  conducted  the  impeach¬ 
ment  in  April  of  that  year.  Died  March  19,  1900. 

Bingham,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
divine,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1668.  He  published,  m 
1722,  “Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,”  (“Origines 
Ecclesiasticae,”  10  vols.,)  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  works  of  the  kind.  Died  in  1723.  His  son  Joseph 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  “Story  of  the  Theban  War,” 
published  after  his  death. 

See  Richard  Bingham,  “Life  of  Joseph  Bingham,”  1829. 
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Bingham,  (Peregrine,)  an  English  writer  on  law, 
born  about  1788.  He  published  several  legal  treatises, 
(1820-40,)  and  “Reports  in  the  Common  Pleas,”  (1822- 
34.)  Died  in  1864. 

Bingham,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  general,  who  had 
a  high  command  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Irish  insurgents  about  1586- 
92.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Lucan. 

Bingham,  (William,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
1 752.  He  married  Miss  Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1 780. 
He  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1795  to  1801.  Died  at  Bath,  England,  in  1804. 
His  daughter  was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Baring’s  son. 

Bingham.  See  Lucan,  Earl  of. 

Bing'ley,  (Ward,)  a  celebrated  actor,  of  English  ex¬ 
traction,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1755  ;  died  in  1818. 

Bingley,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer,  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  “Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds,”  (1819,) 
“The  Economy  of  a  Christian  Life,”  “Animal  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  and  “Useful  Knowledge,”  (3  vols.  8vo,  1816.) 
Died  in  1823. 

Bini,  bee'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  repub¬ 
lican,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1806,  was  a  friend  of  Mazzini 
and  devoted  to  his  political  principles.  Died  in  1842. 

Bini,  bee'nee,  [Lat.  Bin'ius,]  (Severin,)  a  German 
ecclesiastic,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne,  was 
born  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Died  in  1641. 

Bink  or  Binck,  bink,  (Jakob,)  a  celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Cologne  about  1500,  is  supposed  to 
have  studied  under  Albert  Diirer.  He  became  portrait- 
painter  to  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  Died  about  1560. 

Biukes,  binks,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  mariner,  who  in  1676 
defended  the  island  of  Tobago  for  a  time  against  Admiral 
D’Estrees.  He  perished  by  an  explosion  the  same  year. 

Bin'ney,  (Amos,)  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  born 
in  Boston  in  1803,  was  noted  as  a  patron  of  art  and 
science.  He  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  ex¬ 
pended  liberally  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  art.  He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  his 
works  is  “Terrestrial  and  Air-Breathing  Mollusks  of  the 
United  States,”  illustrated  by  beautiful  engravings,  (3 
vols.,  1851.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1847. 

See  a  notice  of  A.  Binney,  prefixed  to  the  above  work,  by  A.  A. 
Gould,  who  edited  the  same. 

Binney,  (Horace,)  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1780.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1 797, 
dividing  the  first  honours  with  his  classmate,  the  late 
Judge  White,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  law 
m  Philadelphia,  in  the  office  of  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  his  profession,  and  in  a  few  years  stood 
at  its  head  with  John  Sergeant,  Charles  Chauncey,  and 
other  eminent  lawyers.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
most  important  cases  in  the  higher  courts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  ft  equently  called  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  once  he  had  tendered  to 
him  high  judicial  positions,  which  he  declined.  Towards 
the  close  of  President  Jackson’s  first  administration  Mr. 
Binney  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  his  ability  and 
eloquence  soon  gave  him  a  commanding  position.  He 
appeared  in  court  for  the  last  time  in  1843,  when  he 
made  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Vidal  versus  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  This  argument,  which  was  exhaustive 
and  is  regarded  as  unanswerable,  is  often  cited  as  autho¬ 
rity,  by  the  bench  and  bar  throughout  the  United  States, 
on  questions  involving  the  law  of  charitable  uses,  and  it 
has  been  referred  to  in  England  by  eminent  jurists  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  Mr.  Binney’s  last 
appearance  before  his  legal  brethren  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  Honourable  John  Ser¬ 
geant  ;  and  in  delineating  the  character  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  man  he  spoke  with  eloquence  and  touching 
pathos.*  His  great  and  varied  learning,  his  large  expe¬ 
rience  and  profound  judgment  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  his  profession,  joined  to  his  consistent  and  upright 


character,  gave  Mr.  Binney  a  position  of  authority  and 
influence  to  which  few  men  have  attained.  Among 
his  most  important  writings  we  may  mention  “  An  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Formation  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress,”  (1859,)  and  his  eulogiums  on  Chief-Justice 
Tilghman  (1827)  and  op  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  (1836.) 
His  argument  in  the  Vidal  case,  before  referred  to,  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  (1  vol.  8vo.)  Binney’g 
“  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  in  six  volumes,  are  esteemed  models  of  their 
kind.  He  died  August  12,  1875. 

Bin'ney,  (Thomas,)  an  eloquent  English  noncon¬ 
formist  minister,  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  about 
1800.  He  settled  in  London  about  1830,  and  preached 
many  years  in  the  Weigh-House  Chapel.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  popular  works,  among  which  are 
“The  Closet  and  the  Church,”  “The  Practical  Power 
of  Faith,”  and  “  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  Best  of  both 
Worlds  ?”  Died  February  24,  1874. 

Bin'ning,  (Hugh,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  in  Ayrshire  in  1627,  became  professor  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  at  Glasgow.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Binninger,  bin'ning-$r,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  bom  at 
Montbelliard  in  1628,  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Binos,  de,  deh  be'nos',  L’Abb£,  a  French  traveller, 
born  in  1730,  published  in  1786  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Died  in  1803. 

Binterim,  bin't^r-im,  (Anton  Joseph,)  a  German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1779,  pub¬ 
lished  “  Memorable  Things  {Denkwurdigkeiten)  respect¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  Church,”  (7  vols.,  1825-32,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1855. 

Bintinaye,  de  la,  deh  It  biN'te'ni',  (Agathon  Ma¬ 
rie  Ren£,)  a  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1758 ;  died  in  1792. 

Bioern.  See  Biorn. 

Biolco.  See  Beolco. 

Bi'on,  [Btwv,]  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  lived  probably  in  the  first  century  B.c. 

Bion  of  Abde'ra,  a  Greek  mathematician,  who  lived  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century  b.c. 

Bion  of  Borysthenes,  a  philosopher,  who  lived  about 
280  B.c.  After  professing  nearly  all  the  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy  in  turn,  he  embraced  that  of  the  Peripatetics. 

Bion  [Gr.  Btcov]  of  Smyrna,  a  celebrated  bucolic  poet, 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  II.  of 
Egypt.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Moschus, 
who  composed  an  elegy  in  his  honour.  His  style  is 
elegant,  and  his  versification  harmonious.  His  principal 
extant  poem  is  a  lament  for  Adonis.  He  is  suppose* 
to  have  died  by  poison. 

Bion,  be'dN',  (Jean,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1668,  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  and  subsequently 
took  charge  of  an  English  congregation  in  Holland.  He 
wrote  a  “  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  Galleys  of  France,”  (1708.) 

Bion,  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French  jurist,  and  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  (1792,)  voted  for  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  king.  He  became  secretary  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  about  1795. 

Bion,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  engineer  and  mechanician, 
born  in  1652.  He  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Construction, 
etc.  of  Mathematical  Instruments,”  etc.  Died  in  1733. 

Biondi,  be-on'dee,  (Angelica  Lucia,)  an  Italian 
poetess,  daughter  of  the  architect  Zucchi,  was  born  in 
Piedmont  in  1771 ;  died  in  1805. 

Biondi,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian  littirateu * 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  Dalmatia  in  1572.  Having  been 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  James  I.  of  England, 
he  was  employed  by  that  sovereign  in  several  embassies. 
He  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  “  History  of  the  Civil  War  between 
the  Housesof  Lancaster  and  York,”  (1637.)  Died  in  1644. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M£moir&s.” 

Biondo,  be-on'do,  [Lat.  Blon'dus,]  (Michael  An¬ 
gelo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  medical  writer,  bom  at 
Venice  in  1497 ;  died  about  1560. 

Biendo  Flavio.  See  Flavio. 


7  His  remarks  on  that  occasion  are  to  be  found  in  “  Wallace’s  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Reports,”  vol.  ii. 


Biom,  be-o'nee,  (Antonio),  an  Italian  musical  con 
poser,  born  in  Venice  in  1700,  was  the  author  of  “Cl 
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mene”  (1721,)  “Udine,”  (1722,)  “Endimione,”  (1727,) 
and  numerous  other  operas. 

Biorn,  Bioern,  or  Bjorn,  be-oRN',  I.,  King  of  Sweden 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  surnamed  Ironsides. 

Biorn  III.  reigned  in  the  ninth  century.  He  favoured 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Sweden. 

Biorn  or  Bjorn,  be-dRn'  or  byorn,  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Beorn,  a  historian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born 
in  Iceland,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  discoveries 
in  Greenland,  “  De  Novitiis  Grcenlandorum  Indiciis.” 

Biot,  be'o',  (Edouard  Constant,)  a  French  Orien¬ 
talist,  son  of  Jean  Baptiste,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1803.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  translated  several  works  from  the 
Chinese,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Journal  Asia- 
tique.”  Died  in  1850. 

Biot,  be'o'  or  be'ot',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  optician,  and  natural  philosopher, 
born  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  April,  1774.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  college  Louis-le-Grand  and  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  and  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
College  of  France  in  1800.  Having  written  some  mathe¬ 
matical  essays,  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1803,  and  accompanied  Gay-Lussac  in  his  ascension 
by  a  balloon  in  1804.  His  “  Analytic  Treatise  on  Curves 
and  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree”  (1802)  was  highly 
esteemed  and  often  reprinted.  In  1805  he  published  an 
“Elementary  Treatise  on  Physical  Astronomy,”  (3d edi¬ 
tion,  6  vols.,  1850.)  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  longitudes,  and  in  1806  was  employed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  conjunction  with  Arago,  in  the  measurement 
of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spain.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  physical  astronomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
in  1809.  Biot  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sociey 
of  London  about  1815.  He  was  sent  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  in  1817,  to  perform  a  geodesic  operation.  His 
“  Treatise  on  Experimental  Physics  and  Mathematics” 
(4  vols.,  1816)  is  called  one  of  the  best  on  that  subject. 
In  1821  he  published  “  Geodesical,  Astronomical,  and 
Physical  Observations  made  in  Spain,  France,  England, 
ana  Scotland,  to  determine  the  Variation  of  Gravity,  etc.” 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  “  Journal  des  Sa¬ 
vants”  and  the  “Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.” 
For  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  he  wrote  many  able 
notices  of  scientific  men,  among  whom  were  Descartes, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  Galileo.  In  his  “  Memoir  on  Circular 
Polarization  and  its  Application  to  Organic  Chemistry” 
(read  in  1833)  he  announced  a  new  discovery,  which  has 
been  applied  with  success  in  testing  the  quality  of  sugar. 
He  received  in  1840  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  his  researches  in  the  circular  po¬ 
larization  of  light.  He  was  admitted  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1856,  in  consideration  of  the  beauty  and 
eloquence  of  his  writings,  among  which  we  should  notice 
his  “  Researches  on  Ancient  Astronomy.”  He  married 
in  early  life  a  daughter  of  Professor  Brisson.  Died  in 
1862,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclopddique de  la  France;”  “Nou- 
▼elle  Biographie  G^n^rale “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1818. 

Birago,  be-ri'go,  (Carlo,)  Baron  of,  a  distinguished 
military  engineer,  born  near  Milan  in  1792,  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  system  of  bridges  called  by  his  name.  Died 
in  1845. 

Birago,  (Francesco,)  an  accomplished  Italian  gentle¬ 
man  and  writer,  born  at  Milan  in  1562.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  scienza  cavalleresca ,  i.e.  the  laws  of  honour 
and  chivalry,  on  which  he  wrote  several  works  of  much 
merit.  He  was  appealed  to  as  an  oracle  or  arbiter  on 
questions  of  chivalry.  Died  about  1640. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Birago,  (Jacopo,)  sometimes  called  Lapo  or  Lampo, 
an  Italian  scholar  and  Hellenist,  born  in  Tuscany  about 
1420.  He  became  professor  of  literature  and  philosophy 
at  Bologna,  and  translated  Plutarch’s  “  Lives”  into  Latin. 

Birago  Avogadro,  be-r&'go  &-vo-gS/dRo,  (Giambat¬ 
tista,)  an  Italian  historian  and  jurist,  wrote  an  “  African 
History,”  (1650,)  which  has  been  translated  into  French. 

Birague,  be-ri'gi,  (Clemente,)  a  Spanish  artist,  bom 
about  1560,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  engrav¬ 
ing  on  diamonds.  Among  his  works  of  this  kind  is  a 
portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II. 


Birague,  de,  deh  be'rtg',  (Flaminio,)  a  French  poet, 
nephew  of  Ren£,  noticed  below,  lived  about  1570. 

Birague,  de,  (Ren£,)  a  statesman  and  cardinal  unde* 
Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1510. 
He  became  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1570,  and  on  the  death 
of  L’Hopital  obtained  the  title  of  chancellor.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Died  in  1583. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Mor£ri,  “Dicticm- 
naire  Historique.” 

Biran.  See  Maine  de  Biran. 

Bircli,  bdgRK,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  Danish  author, 
born  in  1750,  lived  at  Seeland  ;  died  in  1795- 

Birch,  (Peter,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1652,  be¬ 
came  prebendary  of  Westminster. 

Birch,  (Samuel,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  November  13,  1813.  He  wrote  on  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Died  in  1885. 

Birch,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  English  historian  and 
biographer,  born  in  London  in  1705.  He  was  originally 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  he  subsequently 
entered  into  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1734,  and  one  of 
its  secretaries  in  1752.  He  published,  in  1741,  his  “Gene¬ 
ral  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,”  (10  vols.,)  being 
a  translation  of  Bayle’s  work,  with  great  additions.  He 
also  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,”  “  Life  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  James  I.,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1766. 

Birch'ing-tpn,  written  also Brychington, (Stephen,) 
an  English  monk  and  chronicler,  wrote  a  “  History  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  down  to  1368,”  published 
in  Wharton’s  “  Anglia  Sacra.” 

Birch-Pfeiffer,  b^RK'pfl'fer,  (Charlotte,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  German  actress  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1800,  was  the  author  of  “The  Favourites,”  (“Die 
Giinstlinge,”)  “  Hinko,”  and  other  plays.  Died  in  De¬ 
cember,  1868. 

Birck'beck,  (Simon,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Westmoreland  in  1584,  published  a  work  entitled  “The 
Protestant’s  Evidence.” 

Birckner,  bSSRk'ner,  (Michael  Gottlieb,)  a  Danish 
author,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1756,  was  vicar  at  Kor- 
soer.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  writings,  among 
which  is  a  “Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,”  (1797.) 
Died  in  1798. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1797,  and  a  German  translation  of  the 
same,  1812;  also  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “  Litteraturlexicon.  ” 

Bird,  (Charles  Smith,)  an  English  theologian  and 
controversialist,  born  about  1795  ;  died  in  1862. 

Bird,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  painter  of  rural 
and  domestic  scenes,  born  at  Wolverhampton  in  1772. 
His  pictures  of  the  “  Choristers  Rehearsing,”  “  Good 
News,”  and  “The  Will,”  established  his  reputation,  and 
caused  him  to  be  elected  an  academician.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  painter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  about  1813. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  name  “  The  Surrender 
of  Calais,”  “  The  Field  of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after  the 
Battle,”  “  The  Gipsy  Boy,”  “The  Country  Auction,”  and 
“The  Death  of  Eli.”  For  the  last-named  picture  he 
obtained  from  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  guineas.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Cunningham,  “  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.” 

Bird,  (Francis,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  in  London 
in  1667.  Among  his  works  are  Dr.  Busby’s  monument, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
Died  in  1731. 

Bird,  (Frederic  Mayer,)  an  American  clergyman, 
a  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  June  28,  1838.  He  became  a  Lutheran 
minister,  and  was  an  army  chaplain  in  the  civil  war, 
but  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1868,  and 
held  rectorships  at  Spottswood,  New  Jersey,  and  South 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  In  1881  he  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology,  etc.,  in  Lehigh  University.  He 
was  editor  of  “  Lippincott’s  Magazine”  from  1893  to 
January,  1899,  also  associate  editor  of  “Chandler’s 
Encyclopaedia.”  Among  his  works  are  “Charles 
Wesley  seen  in  his  Finer  and  Less  Familiar  Poems,” 
(1866,)  and  various  hymn-compilations. 
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Bird,  (Golding,)  an  English  medical  writer,  born  in 
1815,  practised  in  London  with  success.  He  contributed 
many  treatises  to  medical  periodicals,  and  published 
“  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (2d  edition,  1843.) 
Died  in  1854. 

Bird,  (Isabella  L.)  See  Bishop,  Isabella  L. 
Bird,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician  and  instrument- 
maker,  published  a  work  entitled  “  Method  of  Dividing 
Astronomical  Instruments.”  Died  in  1776. 

Bird,  (Robert  Montgomery,)  M.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in  1805.  He 
began  to  practise  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  produced 
successful  tragedies,  entitled  “  The  Gladiator”  and  “  Ora- 
loosa.”  In  1834  he  published  “Calavar,  a  Romance  of 
Mexico.”  Among  his  other  works  are  “The  Infidel,”  a 
novel,  (1835,)  and  “The  Adventures  of  Robin  Day,” 
(1839.)  He  became  in  1847  joint  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  “North  American  and  United  States  Gazette,” 

fmblished  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
earning,  versatility,  and  practical  ability.  Died  in  1854. 

Birde  or  Byrd,  bird,  (William,)  an  eminent  Eng. 
lish  composer  of  church  music,  born  about  1540.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Tallis,  and  became,  conjointly 
with  him,  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1575.  Among 
his  best  productions  are  his  “Sacred  Songs,”  and  his 
magnificent  canon  entitled  “  Non  Nobis,  Domine,”  which 
is  still  popular.  Died  in  1623. 

Bird'wood,  (Sir  George  Christopher  Moles- 
worth,)  was  born  at  Belgaum,  Bombay,  December 
8,  1832.  He  entered  the  medical  staff  of  the  British 
army,  and  from  1857  to  1869  held  important  positions 
in  Bombay,  mainly  as  professor  in  Grant  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1877  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Star 
of  India,  and  a  knight  of  the  order  in  1881.  He  has 
been  a  voluminous  writer  of  papers  relating  to  the 
natural  history  and  industries  of  India. 

Bird,  be'ri',  (Pierre,)  a  French  jurist,  lived  about  1 580. 
Biren,  bee'ren,  Biron,  bee'ron,  or  Buren,  boo'r^n, 
(Ernest  John,)  Duke  of  Courland,  born  in  1690.  He 
was  patronized  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland,  who,  on 
becoming  Empress  of  Russia,  made  him  governor  and 
duke  of  Courland.  He  was  made  regent  by  the  empress 
at  her  death,  but,  having  formed  a  scheme  to  marry  his 
son  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia. 
He  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Peter  III.  Died  in  1772. 

See  Ruehl,  “Geschichte  E.  J.  von  Biron,”  2  vols.,  1764 ;  Hem- 
fel,  “Leben  des  Herzogs  E.  J.  von  Curland,”  1772;  Karamsin, 
“  Histoire  de  la  Russie.” 

Birger,  bS^R'ger,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in  1281,  was 
deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  died  in  Denmark  in  1321. 

Birger  de  Bielbo,  (Bjelbo,)  bSgR'ger  di  be-Il'bo, 
Duke  of  Gothia,  born  about  1210,  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  on  whose  death  he  became 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  founded  the  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  introduced  numerous  reforms  into  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Died  in  1266. 

Birk'beck,  (George,)  an  English  physician  and  edu¬ 
cational  reformer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1776.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Sidney  Smith.  He  became 
soon  after  professor  in  the  Andersonian  Institution  at 
Glasgow.  From  1801  to  1804  he  gave  a  gratuitous  course 
of  lectures  to  the  mechanics  of  that  city,  which  were 
numerously  attended.  In  1823  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution  was  founded,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  elected 
its  president.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Knight,  “Dictionary  of  Arts,  Commerce,”  eta 
Birk'fn-head  or  Berk'en-head,  (Sir  John,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist,  born  in  Cheshire  about  1615.  In  1642  he 
became  editor  of  “The  Court  Mercury,”  or  “Mercurius 
Aulicus,”  a  royalist  journal.  After  the  restoration  he 
became  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Wilton,  and  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1579. 

Birk'head,  [Lat.  Birchea'dus*]  (Henry,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  and  Latin  poet,  born  in  London  in  1617. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Bimbaum,  bSgRn'bowm,  (Johann  Michael  Franz,) 
a  German  litterateur,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1792,  became 
professor  of  law  and  chancellor  of  the  University  at  Gies¬ 
sen,  (1848.)  Died  December  14,  1877. 


Bir'ney,  (David  Bell,)  an  American  general,  son  of 
James  G.  Bimey,  noticed  below,  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  1825.  He  was  a  lawyer  before  the  rebellion,  and 
resided  in  Philadelphia.  About  the  end  of  1861  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  at  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862,  and  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  May,  1863.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  and  in  several  battles  between 
Grant  and  Lee  in  1864.  In  July  of  that  year  he  obtained 
command  of  the  tenth  army  corps.  He  died  in  Phila 
delphia,  October,  1864. 

See  Tenney,  “Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Birney,  (James  G.,)  a  distinguished  opponent  of  sla¬ 
very,  born  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1792  or  1793.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  at  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
About  1834  he  began  to  advocate  publicly  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  slaves,  and  liberated  twenty  or  more 
which  he  owned,  thus  sacrificing  property  valued  at  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars.  He  founded  an  anti-slavery  paper, 
called  “The  Philanthropist,”  at  Cincinnati,  in  1834  or 
1835.  His  office  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  which  threw  his 
press  into  the  Ohio  River.  About  1836  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
afterwards  resided  several  years  in  New  York  City.  He 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  a  new  po¬ 
litical  party,  called  the  “  Liberty  Party,”  by  which  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1840.  About  1842  he 
removed  to  Saginaw,  Michigan.  He  received  62,263 
votes  as  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  in  the  Piesi* 
dential  election  of  1844.  He  was  author  of  a  tract  en¬ 
titled  “  The  American  Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  Ame¬ 
rican  Slavery.”  Died  near  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
in  1857,  leaving  several  sons. 

Biroli,  be-ro'lee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  botanist,  born  at  Novara  in  1772,  became  professor 
of  botany  and  materia  medica  at  Turin,  and  published 
several  works  on  agriculture,  etc.  Died  in  1825. 

Biron.  See  Biren. 

Biron,  de,  deh  be'rdN',  (Armand  de  Gontaut — d?h 
gAN'tS',)  Due,  a  French  marshal,  born  about  1524. 
He  fought  against  the  Huguenots  at  Saint-Denis  and 
Moncontour,  and  subsequently  under  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry. 
He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  £pernay  in  1592. 

Biron,  de,  (Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,)  Due  de 
Lauzun,  a  nephew  of  Louis  Antoine,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  fought  in  America  for  the 
United  States  about  1780,  and  was  appointed  general-in¬ 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  July,  1792.  He  defeated 
the  Vendeans  at  Parthenay  in  1793.  Having  offended 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  by  insisting  on  resigning 
his  command,  he  was  executed  in  December,  1793. 

Biron,  de,  (Charles  Armand,)  Due,  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1663.  He  obtained  the  baton  of  marshal 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Died  in  1756. 

Biron,  de,  (Charles  de  Gontaut,)  Due,  son  of  Ar¬ 
mand  de  Gontaut,  noticed  above,  born  in  1562,  was  a 
favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  mar¬ 
shal  of  France  and  appointed  him  in  1595  Governor  of 
Burgundy.  Being  afterwards  convicted  of  conspiring 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  French  king,  he  was 
put  to  death  in  1602. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Martir-Rizo,  “Hi*- 
toria  de  la  Vida  del  Duque  de  Biron,”  1629. 

Biron,  de,  (Louis  Antoine,)  a  son  of  Charles  Ar¬ 
mand,  noticed  above,  born  in  1 700,  served  in  Italy,  Flan¬ 
ders,  etc.,  and  became  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1788. 

Biroteau,  be'ro'tb',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Gi¬ 
rondist,  born  at  Perpignan,  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  voted  at  the  trial  of  the  king  foi 
the  appeal  to  the  people.  He  was  executed  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  1 793. 

See  Thiers,  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise." 

Birr,  b£6R,  (Antoine,)  a  Swiss  physician  and  critic, 
born  in  1693,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Bale. 

Bisaccioni,  be-sit-cho'nee,(MAjOLiNO,  mi-yo-lee'no,) 
Count,  an  Italian  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  writer,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1582.  He  was  employed  in  various  em¬ 
bassies  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  other  princes.  Died 
in  1663. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “  Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 
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Bia'bie,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  wrote 
“The  Modern  Pharisee,”  and  a  number  of  sermons. 
Died  in  1695. 

Biscaino,  b&s-k&-ee'no,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Genoa  in  1632 ;  died  in  1657. 

Bischof,  bish'off,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a  German  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  at  Word,  near  Nuremberg,  in  1792, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1822.  He 
published  a  “  Manual  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,” 
which  is  highly  esteenjed.  Died  November  30,  1870. 

Bischoff,  bish'off,  (Christoph  Heinrich  Ernst,)  a 
German  physician,  and  professor  of  pharmacy  and  thera¬ 
peutics  at  Bonn,  was  born  at  Hanover  about  1780. 

Bischoff,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  born  at  Ellrich  in  1780 
was  the  originator  of  the  musical  festivals  of  Germany. 
Died  in  1841. 

Bischoff,  (Gottlieb  Wilhelm,)  professor  of  botany 
at  Heidelberg,  born  at  Diirkheim  in  1797,  published 
“Elements  of  Medicinal  Botany,”  (1831,)  and  “Manual  of 
Universal  Botany,”  (1834.)  Died  September  1,  1854. 

Bischoff,  (Ignaz  Rudolf,)  of  Altenstern,  a  German 
physician  and  surgeon  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Krems- 
miinster  in  1784.  became  professor  of  clinics  at  Vienna 
about  1825.  He  published  a  treatise  “On  Chronic  Dis¬ 
eases  in  general,”  (1817,)  and  other  medical  works.  Died 
in  1850. 

Bischoff,  (Joseph  Eduard  Konrad,)  Monsignore, 
a  German  Catholic  priest  and  novelist,  whose  pseu¬ 
donym  is  Konrad  von  Bolanden.  He  was  born  at 
Niedergailbach,  in  the  Palatinate,  August  9,  1828,  and 
became  a  priest  in  1852.  He  has  written  many  romances 
of  a  strongly  ultramontane  tendency. 

Bischoff,  (Ludwig  Friedrich  Christoph,)  a 
German  musician  and  writer,  was  born  at  Dessau, 
November  27,  1794.  He  founded  the  “  Rheinische 
Musik-Zeitung”  in  1850,  and  the  “  Nieder-Rheinische 
Musik-Zeitung”  in  1853,  and  edited  them  until  his  death, 
February  24,  1867. 

Bischoff,  (Theodor  Ludwig  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  son  of  Christoph  Heinrich 
Ernst,  born  at  Hanover  in  1807.  In  1844  he  became 
rofessor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Giessen,  where 
e  founded  an  anatomical  museum  and  a  physiological 
institute.  He  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mammalia.  Died  at  Munich,  Dec.  6,  1S82. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bischofsberger,  bish'offs-b£R'Ger,  (Bartholomew,) 
a  Swiss  writer  and  Protestant  divine,  born  in  the  canton 
of  Appenzell  in  1622,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Canton  of 
Appenzell.”  Died  in  1678. 

Bischop  (or  Biskop)  van,  vfn  bis'Kop,  (Jan,)  a  skil 
fill  Dutch  designer  and  painter  of  landscapes  and  history, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1646.  He  copied  the  Italian 
masters  with  the  crayon.  Died  in  1686. 

Bis'coe,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  about 
1670.  He  published  “The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  confirmed  from  other  Authors,”  etc.,  “  which,” 
says  Dr.  Doddridge,  “  shows  how  incontestably  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity.” 

Biset,  be'zh',  (Charles  Emmanuel,)  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1633,  became  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1674. 

See  Dzscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands.” 

Bish'pp,  (Anna,)  a  celebrated  singer,  born  in  London 
in  1814.  Her  maiden  name  was  Riviere.  In  1832  she 
married  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop,  and  soon  afterwards  ac¬ 
quired  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  vocalist.  Her  second 
husband  was  a  harpist,  M.  Bochsa ;  and  after  his  death 
she  married  Martin  Schultz,  of  New  York.  Died  in 
New  York,  March  18,  1884. 

Bisli'op,  (George,)  an  English  astronomer,  born  in 
1784  ;  died  in  1861. 

Bishop,  (Sir  Henry  Rowley,)  an  eminent  English 
composer,  born  in  London  in  1780.  He  was  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  at  Oxford  in  1848,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  his  numerous  operas  are  “The  English¬ 
man  in  India,”  “  Guy  Mannering,”  “  The  Knight  of  Snow¬ 
don,”  and  “The  Slave.”  His  ballads,  songs,  glees,  etc. 


are  esteemed  master-pieces  of  the  kind.  He  was 
knighted  in  1842.  Died  in  1855. 

Bishop,  (Isabella  K.,)  an  English  traveller  and 
writer,  born  (Bird)  in  Yorkshire,  October  15,  1832; 
married  John  Bishop  in  1881.  She  travelled  for 
many  years  in  America  and  Asia,  and  in  1892  was 
elected  the  first  woman  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society.  She  lectured  widely  on  geography  and 
engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  building  five  hospitals 
and  one  orphanage  in  the  East.  Among  her  works 
are  “  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,”  (1880,)  “Journeys 
in  Persia  and  Kurdistan,”  (1892,)  “Among  the 
Thibetans,”  (1894,)  “Korea  and  her  Neighbours,” 
(1898,)  and  “The  Yangtse  Valley  and  Beyond,” 

(1899.) 

Bishop,  (Joel  P.,)  an  American  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  at  Volney,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  in  1814. 
His  “  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Di¬ 
vorce,”  (1853,)  and  “Commentaries  on  the  Criminal 
Law,”  (vol.  i.,  1856,  vol.  ii.,  1858,)  are  standard  works  in 
his  profession. 

Bishop,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine  and  poet,  born 
in  London  in  1731.  He  is  believed  to  have  written  the 
popular  farce  of  “  High  Life  Below-stairs,”  sometimes 
attributed  to  Garrick.  Died  in  1795. 

See  T.  Clarke,  “  Life  of  S.  Bishop,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  1796. 

Bishop,  (William,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian, 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1553.  In  1623  he  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  apostolic  vicar,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Chalcedon.  Died  in  1624. 

Bishop,  (William  Henry,)  an  American  author, 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  January  7,  1847, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1867;  is  now  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Yale.  His  works  include  “  Detmold,” 
“The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince,”  “Old  Mexico 
and  her  Lost  Provinces,”  “Fish  and  Men  in  the 
Maine  Islands,”  “The  Yellow  Snake,”  etc. 

Bisi,  bee'See,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
miniatures,  born  at  Bologna  in  1612,  was  also  an  etcher. 
Died  at  Modena  in  1662. 

Biskop.  See  Bischop. 

Bismarck-Schonhausen,  biz'm^Rk  shon'hSw'zen, 
(Otto  Eduard  Leopold,  Prince  von,)  a  celebrated 
Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1815.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  Diet, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  orators  of  the  Junkers,  or 
Conservative  party.  In  1851  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort 
as  first  secretary  of  legation,  with  the  title  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  Prussian  Embassy.  He  adopted  the  politi¬ 
cal  axiom  that  Prussia  could  not  fulfil  its  mission  in 
Germany  until  Austria  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Bund. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1859, 
about  the  end  of  which  year  he  visited  Paris,  ostensibly 
for  amusement.  He  represented  Prussia  at  Paris  for  a 
short  time  in  1862,  and  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
September  of  that  year.  His  reactionary  policy  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Liberals.  In  October,  1862,  he  dis¬ 
solved  the  chamber,  (the  majority  of  which  opposed  his 
measures,)  and  declared  that  the  ministry  would  govern 
on  their  own  responsibility.  Prussia,  with  the  aid  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  conquered  Sleswick  and  Holstein  from  Denmark  in 
1864,  and  signed  the  Convention  of  Gastein  in  relation 
to  those  duchies  in  August,  1865.  Bismarck  designed  to 
annex  Sleswick  and  Holstein  to  Prussia,  but  could  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  Austria.  The  long  rivalry  between 
these  two  powers  was  now  brought  to  a  crisis.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  German  Bund  having  voted  in  favour  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia  seceded  from  the  Bund  and  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  King  of  Italy.  War  was  declared  in  June, 
1866.  The  Prussian  armies  speedily  occupied  Hanover 
and  Saxony.  Advancing  into  Bohemia,  they  encountered 
the  Austrian  army  near  Sadowa  (Koniggratz)  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  gained  a  victory  so  decisive  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  made  overtures  of  peace ;  and  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  August,  1866,  by  which  Austria  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  German  Bund.  Hanover,  Electoral 
Hesse,  Holstein,  and  other  small  states  were  annexed 
to  Prussia.  Bismarck  negotiated  in  August,  1866,  secret 
treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Bavaria, 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  t-h  as  in  this.  (^J^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg,  which  were  made  public  in 
April,  1867,  and  by  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  made 
commander  of  the  armies  of  the  said  States.  This  brief 
and  momentous  war,  which  united  nearly  all  of  Germany, 
rendered  Prussia  perhaps  the  foremost  power  in  Europe, 
and  greatly  impaired  the  influence  and  prestige  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  In  1867  Count  Bismarck  organized  the  North 
German  Confederation,  comprising  twenty-two  States, 
with  a  population  of  twenty-nine  millions,  and  in  1869 
became  foreign  minister  of  this  powerful  alliance.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  he  accompanied  the 
king  throughout  the  campaign,  and  after  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Paris  he  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  then  sitting  at  Bordeaux.  He 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  uniting  the  German  States,  and 
on  January  18,  1871,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
King  William  of  Prussia  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  at  Versailles.  In  the 
same  month  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  in  the  following  March  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Prince.  He  presided  over  the  congress  of  the  great 
powers  at  Berlin  in  1878.  He  resigned  from  the 
chancellorship  in  1890,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  new  emperor,  William  II.,  with  whom 
he  was  subsequently  reconciled.  He  died  July  30, 
1898.  His  son,  Count  Herbert,  born  December  28, 
1849,  served  the  empire  as  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
secretary  of  state  1886-90.  Died  September  18,  1904. 

Bisschop.  See  Episcopius. 

Bisschop,  van,  (Jan.)  See  Bischop. 

Bisselin.  See  Basselin. 

Bis'sell,  (William  H.,)  an  American  Governor,  born 
in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  in  1811.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  removed  to  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  in  1837. 
About  1842  he  began  to  practise  law.  He  served  as  col¬ 
onel  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and  represented  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Illinois  in  Congress  from  1849  to  1855.  Having 
separated  from  the  Democratic  party  in  1854,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Illinois  by  the  Republicans  in  1856. 
Died  at  Springfield  in  i860. 

Bissell,  (William  Henry  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an 
American  bishop,  was  born  at  Randolph,  Vermont,  No¬ 
vember  10,  1814.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1836,  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1840,  held  various  rectorships  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Vermont  in 
1868.  Died  May  14,  1893. 

Bissen,  bis'sen,  (Wilhelm,)  a  Danish  sculptor,  born 
near  Sleswick  in  1798,  studied  at  Rome  under  Thor- 
waldsen.  He  became  president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Copenhagen  in  1850.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  “  Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrow,”  an  “Apollo,”  and  a 
“Venus.”  Died  in  1868. 

Bis'set,  (Charles,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  savant, 
born  in  Perthshire  in  1717.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the 
Theory  and  Construction  of  Fortifications,”  and  several 
medical  works.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Eisset,  (James,)  a  Scottish  littSrateur  and  amateur 
artist,  born  at  Perth  in  1752  ;  died  in  1832. 

Bisset,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  writer,  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,”  (6  vols.,)  a  «  Life  of 
Edmund  Burke,”  (1798,)  and  an  edition  of  the  “Specta¬ 
tor,”  with  notes  and  lives  of  the  authors.  Died  in  1805. 

Bis'set,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  political 
writer  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  wrote  several 
controversial  treatises  against  Dr.  Sacheverell. 

See  Nichols,  “  Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Biasing,  von,  fon  bis'sing,  (Henriette,  nee  Krohn, 
kron,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at  Warin,  January  31, 
I79^*  She  published  several  good  tales  and  some  his¬ 
torical  novels.  Died  in  1879. 

Bisso,  b£s'so,  (Franqesco,)  a  resident  of  Palermo, 
was  appointed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1581,  first  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Died  in  1 598.  3 

Bisson,  be's6N',  (Louis  Charles,)  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
born  in  the  department  of  Manche  in  1742 ;  died  in  1820* 

Bisson,  (Count  P.  F.  J.  G.,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1767,  served  in  the  Prussian  campaign 
of  1807,  and  was  created  a  count  in  1808.  Died  in  1811. 


Bissoni,  b^s-so'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  Padua.  Died  in  1636. 

Bistac,  b£s'tfk',  (Francois,)  a  French  grammarian, 
and  rector  of  the  college  at  Langres,  where  he  was  born 
in  1677.  Died  in  1752. 

Bitaubd,  be'tb'b&'^PAUL  J£r£mie,)  a  German  scholar, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1732.  He 
published  a  French  translation  of  the  “  Iliad”  and  “  Odys¬ 
sey,”  and  of  Goethe’s  “  Hermann  and  Dorothea.”  His 
most  esteemed  work  is  a  prose  poem  entitled  “Joseph.” 
He  was  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Dacier,  “Notice  sur  Bitaub4;”  Michel  Berr,  “Essai  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  P.  J.  BitauW,”  1809. 

Biton.  See  Cleobis. 

Bi'ton,  [B ltuv,]  a  Greek  writer,  known  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  machines  of  war,  dedicated  to  a  king  At- 
talus,  but  which  one  is  uncertain. 

Bitzius,  bit'se-iis,  (Albert,)  a  popular  Swiss  author, 
who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jeremias  Gott- 
helf,  was  born  at  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  in 
1 797.  He  was  pastor  of  Liitzelfluh.  He  published  many 
tales  and  other  works,  among  which  are  “Kathi  die 
Grossmutter,”  (2  vols.,  1848,)  and  “  Uli  der  Pachter,” 
(1849.)  Died  in  1854. 

Biumi,  be-oo'mee,  (Paolo  Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
physician  and  medical  writer,  who  graduated  at  Pavia  in 
1685,  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Milan.  Died  in  1731. 

Bivar,  be-vaR',  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  theologian 
and  religious  writer,  born  at  Madrid;  died  in  1636. 

Bivar,  de,  (Rodrigo  Diaz.)  See  Cid,  The. 

Biver,  be-vaiR',  or  Bivero,  be-va'ro,  (Pedro,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  Jesuit  and  religious  writer,  born  at  Madrid  in  1572 ; 
died  in  1656. 

Bixio,  bfek'se-o,  (Jacques  Alexandre,)  an  able 
journalist,  born  at  Chiavari,  in  Sardinia,  in  1808.  He 
founded  at  Paris,  with  M.  Buloz,  the  “  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,”  and  published  a  good  work,  entitled  “  La 
Maison  rustique.”  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  and  was  wounded  in  a  contest  with  the 
seditious  mob.  He  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  in  December,  1848.  His  public  life  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  coup  d'itat  in  1851.  Died  in  1865. 

Bizardibre,  de  la,  deh  If  be'zfR'de-fiR',  (Michel 
David,)  Sieur,  a  French  historian,  who  published  a 
“  History  of  Louis  le  Grand,”  (1712,)  and  several  works 
on  Polish  history. 

Bizet,  be'zl',  (Georges,)  a  French  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  Paris,  October  25,  1838,  was  the  author  of 
“Vasco  da  Gama,”  (1863,)  “Les  Pecheurs  de  Perle,” 
(1863,)  “La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth,”  (“The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,”  1867,)  “Carmen,”  (1875,)  an<i  other  operas.  His 
overture  “Patrie”  was  highly  successful.  Died  in  1875. 

Bizet,  be'zi',  (Martin  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  near  Bolbec  in  1746. 

Bizot,  be'zo',  (Pierre,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  in 
1630  ;  died  in  1696. 

Bizzarri,  b&t-sfr'ree,  or  Bizari,  b&d-zl'ree,  (Pietro,) 
an  Italian  historian  and  poet,  born  about  15 Jo.  His 
principal  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  War  in  Hungary,” 
(1569,)  and  a  “  Plistory  of  the  Cyprian  War  between  the 
Venetians  and  Solyman,”  (1573,)  both  in  Latin. 

Bizzelli,  b£t-sel'lee,  (Giovanni,)  a  Florentine  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  about  1556;  died  in  1612. 

Bjelke.  See  Bielke. 

Bjeringor  Biering,  be-^R'ing,  (Christian  Henrik,) 
a  Danish  author,  born  in  Funen,  was  pastor  of  Aastrup. 
Died  in  1804. 

Bjerken,  be-§R'ken,  (Peter,)  an  able  Swedish  sur¬ 
geon,  born  in  Stockholm  in  1765,  became  in  1802  physl- 
cian-in-ordinary  to  the  king.  Pie  obtained  the  order  of 
the  Polar  Star,  and  other  distinctions.  Died  in  1818. 

See  S.  A.  Hedin,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  P.  af  Bjerken,”  1819. 

Bjerregaard,  by§R're-goRd',  (Henrik  Anker,)  a 
Norwegian  poet,  born  at  Ringsaker  in  1792.  He  pub¬ 
lished  dramas  (“Magnus  Barefoot’s  Sons,”  “  A  Moun¬ 
tain  Adventure”)  and  “  Poems,”  (1829.)  Died  in  1842. 

Bjorn  or  Bjcern.  See  Biorn. 

Bjorner,  Bjoerner,  or  Bicerner,  be-oR'n$r,  (Eric 
Julius,)  a  Swedish  antiquary,  born  in  1696 ;  died  in  1750. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 
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Bjornklow  or  Bicernklow,  be-oRn'klo^,  (Mat¬ 
thew,)  a  Swedish  statesman  and  senator,  born  in  1607, 
was  employed  in  various  embassies.  Died  in  1671. 

Bjornson,  be-oRn'spn,  (Bjornstjerne,  be-oRn'- 
ste-SR'n§h,)  a  popular  Norwegian  author,  born  in  1832, 
has  written  a  few  short  poems,  a  number  of  dramas,  the 
best-known  of  which  are  “  The  Newly-Married  Couple,” 
“Lame  Hulda,”  and  “The  Bankrupt,”  an  epic  poem, 
“  Arnljot  Gelline,”  and  several  charming  novels  and  tales, 
among  which  are  “  Synnove  Solbakken,”  “  Arne,”  “  A 
Happy  Boy,”  “The  Fisher  Maiden,”  “The  Bridal 
March,”  “  Magnhild,”  and  “  Captain  Mansana.”  A  com¬ 
plete  translation  of  these  novels  has  been  issued  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  (1882-83.)  Bjornson  is  also  distinguished  as  an 
orator  and  political  leader. 

Bjornstahl  or  BicBrnstahl,  be-oRn'st&l,  (Jacob 
Jonas,)  a  Swedish  traveller,  born  in  Sudermania  in  1731, 
was  sent  by  Gustavus  III.  on  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  died  at  Salonica  in  1779. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bjornstjerna  or  Bjoernstjerna,  be-oRn'sh^R'ni, 
(Magnus  Frederick  Ferdinand,)  a  Swedish  general 
and  writer,  born  at  Dresden  in  1779,  entered  the  Swedish 
army,  and  served  against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of 
1809-13.  He  afterwards  concluded  the  treaty  by  which 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  united.  He  became  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  in  1820,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1826.  He  published  a  treatise  “On  British  Rule 
in  India,”  (“Det  Brittiska  Riket  i  Ostindien,”  1839,) 
and  “  The  Theogony,  Philosophy,  and  Cosmogony  of  the 
Hindoos,”  1843,  (in  German  and  Swedish.)  Died  in  1847. 

Blaarer  de  Wartensee,  bltR'er  d&  ^aR'ten-si, 
(Jean,)  a  Swiss  jurist  and  littirateur ,  born  at  Zurich  in 
1685  ;  died  in  1757. 

Blacas,  bll'kHs'^ Pierre  Louis  Jean  Casimir,)Duke 
of,  a  French  statesman,  born  at  Aulps  in  1770,  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  important  embassies  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
negotiated  the  Concordat  of  1817.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  He  was  a  constant  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
Died  in  1839. 

Blacas  d’ Aulps,  bli'ki'dops,  a  French  troubadour, 
born  at  Aulps  about  1160;  died  in  1229. 

Blache,  bltsh,  (Antoine,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Grenoble  in  1635,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  in 
1709  for  having  accused  the  Jesuits  of  conspiring  against 
the  king.  Died  in  1714. 

Black,  (Adam,)  a  Scottish  publisher  and  statesman, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1784,  was  twice  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament.  He  published  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
and  other  standard  works.  Died  January  24,  1874. 

Black,  (Jeremiah  S.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
Democratic  politician,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1810.  He  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851  and  in  1854.  He 
was  attorney-general  under  Buchanan  from  March,  1857, 
to  December,  i860,  and  secretary  of  state  from  Decem¬ 
ber,  i860,  to  March,  1861.  Died  August  19,  1883. 

Black,  (John,)  a  distinguished  journalist  and  littira - 
teur,  born  at  Dunse,  in  Scotland,  in  1783,  became  prin¬ 
cipal  editor  of  the  London  “  Morning  Chronicle”  in  1819. 
He  translated  Goldoni’s  “Autobiography”  from  the 
Italian ;  also  Schlegel’s  “  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Liteiature,”  and  Humboldt’s  “New  Spain,”  from  the 
German.  Died  in  1855. 

Black,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  chemist  and  physician, 
of  Scottish  extraction,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1728.  He 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1 754,  and  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Glasgow  in  1756,  and  in  1766  of  chemistry 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  lectured  with  eminent  success 
for  thirty  years.  He  published  in  1755  “  Experiments  on 
Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and  other  Alkaline  Substances,” 
in  which  he  makes  known  his  important  discoveries  on 
the  nature  of  lime  and  fixed  air,  (carbonic  acid  gas.)  He 
also  originated  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  in  relation  to 
which  he  made  many  interesting  experiments.  Dr.  Black 
was  a  friend  of  Lavoisier,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  celebrated  James  Watt.  Died  in  Edinburgh  in  1799. 

See  Hoefkr,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie Robison’s  preface  to 
Black’s  “Lectures  on  Chemistiy;”  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1803. 


Black,  (William,)  a  novelist,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1841.  He  entered  literary  life  in  London  in 
1864,  and  worked  as  a  correspondent,  assistant,  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  various  journals,  but  in  1875  relinquished  news¬ 
paper  employment.  Among  his  numerous  books  are 
“Love  or  Marriage,”  (1868,)  “In  Silk  Attire,”  (1869,) 
“A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  (1871,)  “A  Princess  of  Thule,” 
(1873,)  “  Madcap  Violet,”  (1876,)  “  White  Wings,”  (1880,) 
Shandon Bells,”  (1883,)  “The  New  Prince Fortunatus,” 
(1890,)  etc.  Died  December  10,  1898. 

Black'burn,  (Henry,)  an  English  traveller  and  writer, 
born  at  Portsea,  February  15,  1830.  He  was  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  art  critic  for  several  London  papers  and 
magazines,  and  published  the  following  works  :  “  Life 
in  Algeria,”  (1864,)  “  Travelling  in  Spain,”  (1866,)  “  Art¬ 
ists  and  Arabs,”  (1868,)  “Normandy  Picturesque, ”(1869,) 
“  Breton  Folk,”  (1879,)  etc.  Died  in  1897. 

Blackburne,  (E.  Owens.)  See  Casey,  Eliza¬ 
beth. 


Blackburne,  blak'burn,  (Francis,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1705,  became  Archdeacon  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “  The  Confessional, 
or  a  Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility,  eta 
of  establishing  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine.”  It 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted 
controversy.  Died  in  1787. 

See  a  Life  of  Blackburne,  prefixed  to  his  works  by  his  son  Francis, 
London,  1804. 


Black'burne,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  Irish  lawyer 
and  judge,  born  in  the  county  of  Meath  in  1782.  Pie 
became  attorney-general  for  Ireland  in  1830,  master  of 
the  rolls  in  1842,  and  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  queen’s 
bench  in  1846.  He  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal  during 
the  brief  ministry  of  Lord  Derby,  (1852,)  and  became 
lord-justice  of  appeal  in  1856.  Died  in  1867. 

Blackburne,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  son 
of  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  noticed  above  ;  died  in  1782. 

Black'et,  (Joseph,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  York¬ 
shire  in  1786,  was  the  son  of  a  day-labourer.  He  died 
in  1810,  leaving  a  collection  of  poems  of  superior  merit. 

See  “  Remains  of  Joseph  Blacket,”  with  a  Life  by  Pratt,  1811. 

Black  Hawk,  a  famous  American  Indian  chief,  born 
about  1768.  He  waged  war  against  the  United  States  in 
1832.  Died  in  Iowa  in  1838. 

Black'ie,  (John  Stuart,)  a  Scottish  classical  scholar 
and  writer,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1809.  He  produced  a 
poetical  version  of  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  and  a  good  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  works  of  zEschylus,  (1850.)  In  1852  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and 
published,  among  others,  the  following  books  :  “  Homer 
and  the  Iliad,”  (1866),  “War-Songs  of  the  Germans,” 
(1870,)  “Four  Phases  of  Morals,”  (1871,)  “Lays  of  the 
Highlands,”  (1872,)  “Self-Culture,”  (1873,)  “Horae  Hel- 
lenicae,”  (1874,)  “Natural  History  of  Atheism,”  (1877,) 
and  “  Life  of  Burns,”  (1887.)  Died  March  2,  1895. 

Black'ley,  (William  Lewery,)  canon  of  St. 
James  the  Less,  Westminster,  was  born  at  Dundalk, 
Ireland,  December  30,  1830.  He  wrote  and  trans¬ 
lated  various  works,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
subject  of  national  insurance.  Movements  upon  the 
lines  suggested  by  him  have  been  taken  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  and  particularly  in 
Germany. 

Black'lock,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and 
poet,  born  at  Annan  in  1721.  He  became  blind  in  in¬ 
fancy,  but  nevertheless  acquired  at  an  early  age  a  good 
English  education  and  some  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  he  was  enabled 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  mas¬ 
tered  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1762 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
Kirkcudbright.  He  published  poems,  also  philosophical 
and  theological  works.  Died  in  1791. 

Black'man,  (George  Curtis,)  M.D.,  an  American 
surgeon,  born  at  Newtown,  Connecticut,  April  20,  1819. 
He  graduated  as  M.D.  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1840,  studied  afterwards  in 
London,  and  in  1854  removed  to  Cincinnati.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
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and  won  a  wide  fame  as  a  lecturer  and  operator.  Died 
at  Avondale  Ohio,  July  21,  1871. 

Black'more,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  Wiltshire  about  1650,  was  physician  to  William  III. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  epic  poems,  which  were 
satirized  by  Pope  and  other  contemporary  wits.  His 
ooem  entitled  “The  Creation”  (1712)  is  warmly  com¬ 
mended  by  Cowper  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  Addison  pro¬ 
nounces  it  “  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions 
fn  our  English  verse.”  Died  in  1729. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Blackmore,  (Richard  Doddridge,)  a  novelist, 
born  at  Longworth,  Berks,  England,  in  1825,  graduated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1847,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1852.  Among  his  works  are  “Clara  Vaughan,” 
(1864,)  “Lorna  Doone,”  (1869,)  “Cripps,  the  Carrier,” 
(1876.)  “Mary  Anerley,”  (1880,)  “ Christowell,”  (1882,) 
and  other  novels,  besides  poems,  and  a  translation  of 
Virgil’s  Georgies,  (1871.)  Died  January  22,  1900. 

Black'rie,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  apothecary,  who 
wrote  “A  Disquisition  on  Medicines  that  dissolve  the 
Stone,”  (1766.) 

Black'st^ne,  (John,)  an  English  botanist  and  apothe 
cary,  who  lived  in  London,  and  died  in  1 753- 

Black'stone,  (William,)  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Boston.  Died  in  1675 

Blackstone,  (Sir  William,)  a  celebrated  English 
jurist,  born  in  London  in  1 723.  He  practised  law,  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1761,  and  appointed  solicitor- 
general  in  1763.  About  1770  he  became  one  of  the  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  “  Commentaries  on  the  Law's  of  England,” 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1765.  Three  other 
volumes  were  afterwards  added  to  this  work,  which  passed 
through  many  editions  and  is  extensively  used  by  students 
of  law.  Died  in  1780.  The  very  high  reputation  which 
Blackstone  enjoys  as  a  legal  writer  is  due  more  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  evinced  in  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  materials,  and  to  the  clearness,  purity,  and 
classic  elegance  of  his  style,  than  to  the  extent  of  his  legal 
knowledge  or  the  force  of  his  intellect.  J.  Horne  Tooke 
justly  characterizes  his  work  as  “a  good  gentleman’s 
law-book,  clear  but  not  deep.”  Nearly  the  same  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  pronounced  by  Fox,  Mackintosh,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  other  competent  critics. 

See  Clitheroe,  “Life  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,*’  1780;  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England,”  voLviii.  ;  Allibone,  “  Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Black'wall,  (Anthony,)  an  English  schoolmaster  and 
critical  writer,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1674,  published 
“The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,”  (1725.) 
Died  in  1730. 

Black'well,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  physician  and 
agricultural  writer,  went  in  1740  to  Sweden,  where  he 
was  executed  in  1748  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  royal  family.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1737-39  a  herbal,  with  coloured  plates,  of  the 
principal  plants  used  in  the  practice  of  physic.  Com- 
merson  named  in  her  honour  the  genus  Blackwellia. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Black'well,  (Antoinette  L.  Brown,)  born  in  Mon¬ 
roe  county,  New  York,  in  1825,  studied  at  Oberlin,  where 
afterwards  she  finished  a  three-years  course  in  theology. 
On  leaving  Oberlin  in  1849,  though  not  licensed,  she  oc¬ 
casionally  preached  by  invitation  in  several  churches  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1853  she  was 
regularly  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at 
South  Butler,  New  York,  which  position  she  relinquished 
the  following  year  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1856  she 
was  married  to  Samuel  C.  Blackwell,  and  has  since  re¬ 
sided  near  New  York  City. 

Blackwell,  (Elizabeth.)  See  Blackwell,  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Blackwell,  (Elizabeth,)  the  first  woman  that  ever 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1821.  She  was  brought  to 
New  York  by  her  parents  about  1832,  taught  school 
3everal  years,  studied  medicine,  and  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  places.  Her  application  was  rejected 
by  all  except  that  of  Geneva,  New  York,  where  she  was 
welcomed  by  a  unanimous  Vote  of  the  students,  and 


where  she  graduated  in  1849.  She  afterwards  studied 
midwifery  in  Paris,  and  practised  medicine  with  success 
in  New  York. 

Blackwell, (George,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian, 
born  in  Middlesex  in  1545,  wrote  several  controversial 
works.  Died  in  1612. 

Blackwell,  (Lucy  S.)  See  Stone,  (Lucy.) 

Blackwell,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  critic  and  scholar, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1701,  became  professor  of  Greek 
in  Marischal  College  of  that  city.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Letters  on  Mythology,”  and  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,”  (1735.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Alexander,  above  noticed.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Black'wood,  (Adam,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Dunfermline  in  1539,  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  published,  in 
French,  “The  Martyrdom  of  Mary  Stuart,”  (1588,)  and 
several  Latin  works.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blackwood,  (Henry,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  wri¬ 
ter,  born  about  1525,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Paris.  Died  about  1614. 

Blackwood,  (Henry,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Paris,  became  professor  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
that  city.  Died  in  1634. 

Blackwood,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  distinguished  admiral, 
born  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1770.  He 
served  against  the  French  in  1798,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  1819  he  was  created  a 
K.C.B.,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  East 
India  station.  Died  in  1832. 

Blackwood,  (William,)  publisher  of  the  celebrated 
magazine  called  by  his  name,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1776.  He  brought  out  in  1817  the  first  number  of  his 
journal,  which  soon  numbered  among  its  contributors 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  Tory  principles.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Wilson  it  became  the  most  popular  of  British 
periodicals,  and  its  pages  were  enriched  with  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Bulwer,  Douglas  Jerrold,  W.  S.  Landor,  and 
Professor  Aytoun.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  December,  1865. 

Bla'd^n,  (Martin,)  an  English  officer  and  writer, 
served  under  Marlborough,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  nine  times  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament.  He  published  a  translation  of  Caesar’s  “Com¬ 
mentaries,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Died  in  1746. 

Blaes.  See  Blasius. 

Blaes,  bids,  (Arnold  Joseph,)  a  Belgian  clarionet- 
player,  born  at  Brussels  in  1814.  In  1842  he  succeeded 
Bachmann  as  professor  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. 
Died  in  1892.  His  wife,  Elisa,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Meerti,  was  distinguished  as  a  singer  and  teacher. 

Blaesus,  blee'sus,  [Gr.  BAaZoof,]  a  dramatic  poet,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  was  a 
native  of  Capraea.  His  works  were  written  in  Greek, 
and  some  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 

Blaeu,  bld'uh,  Blaeuw,  or  Blauw,  blow,  (Willem,) 
a  celebrated  Dutch  geographer  and  typographer,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1571.  He  was  a  friend  and  disciple 
of  Tycho  Brahe.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
“Theatre  of  the  World,”  (“Theatrum  Mundi,”)  “Atlas 
of  the  Seas,  or  Aquatic  World,”  and  “Astronomical  In¬ 
struction  on  the  Use  of  Globes,  etc.”  Died  in  1638. 

Blaeuw,  bld'uh,  (Jan,)  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  number  of  beautiful  editions  of  the  classics,  and  wrote 
several  geographical  works.  Died  in  1680, 

Blag'd^n,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  physician  and 
chemist,  born  in  1748,  was  one  of  the  secietaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  contributed  a  number  of  scientific  treatises 
to  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions.”  Died  in  1820. 

Blag'rave,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Art  of  Dialling,”  “The  Mathematical 
Jewel,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1611. 

Bla'grove,  (Henry  Gamble,)  a  distinguished  English 
violinist,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  October,  1811; 
died  December  15,  1872. 


a,  c,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  d,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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Blaikie,  (William  Garden,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
a  very  eminent  minister  and  professor  of  theology  of  the 
Free  Church,  Scotland,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1820,  the  son  of  a  prominent  lawyer.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  and  university  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the  parish 
of  Drumblade  in  the  Scotch  Kirk ;  at  the  disruption 
(1843),  however,  he  seceded,  and  with  his  congregation 
joined  the  Free  Church.  He  was  shortly  invited  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  where  with  some  other  young  men  he 
founded  (1844)  a  mission  church.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  (1864)  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
that  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1867. 
In  1868  he  became  professor  of  apologetics  and  pastoral 
theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  “  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System,”  and  became  president  of  the 
meeting  in  Toronto,  1892.  His  literary  work  comprises 
“  Bible  History  in  Connection  with  Ordinary  History,” 
published  lectures  on  “The  Preachers  of  Scotland,” 
“Better  Days  for  Working  People,”  “Personal  Life  of 
David  Livingstone,”  three  volumes  of  the  “  Expositor’s 
Bible,”  “  Heroes  of  Israel,”  etc.,  besides  contributions 
to  magazines  and  journals.  He  edited  the  “  Free  Church 
Presbyterian,”  “The  North  British  Review,”  “Sunday 
Magazine,”  and  “  Catholic  Presbyterian.”  Died  at  Ber¬ 
wick,  Scotland,  June  11,  1899. 

Blaine,  (James  Gillespie,)  an  American  legislator, 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830.  He 
removed  to  Maine,  and  became  editor  of  the  “  Kennebec 
Journal,”  and  afterwards  of  the  “Portland  Advertiser.” 
From  1862  to  1876  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  Maine,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1869  to 
1874.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator.  In 
1876,  and  again  in  1880,  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President,  an  office 
for  which  he  ran  unsuccessfully  in  1884.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  under  Garfield  in  1881,  and  under  Harrison 
in  1889-92.  Died  January  27,  1893. 

Blainville,  de,  deh  bl&N'v&l',  (Henri  Marie  Ducro- 
tay,)  an  eminent  French  zoologist  and  physician,  born 
near  Dieppe  in  September,  1777.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  then  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  under  Cu¬ 
vier,  to  whom  he  became  assistant  lecturer.  He  obtained 
the  chair  of  anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  in  1812,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1825.  He  was  professor  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  mollusks  and  zoophytes  (1830)  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  succeeded  Cuvier  in  his  chair  in  1832.  |His 
principal  work  was  the  “  Osteography,  or  Comparative 
Iconographic  Description  of  the  Skeleton  and  Dentary 
System  of  the  Five  Classes  of  Vertebrated  Animals, 
Recent  and  Fossil,”  which  was  uncompleted  when  he 
died  in  May,  1850. 

Biair,  (Francis  Preston,)  an  American  journalist 
and  politician,  born  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  in  1791. 
Was  editor  of  the  “Globe”  (1830-1845)  in  Washington, 
and  was  a  friend  and  adviser  of  General  Jackson.  He 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  about 
1855.  Died  October  18,  1876. 

Blair,  (Frank  Preston,  Jr.,)  an  American  general 
and  lawyer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  1821.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri  in  1856  and  1861.  He  commanded  a 
corps  in  Sherman’s  army  in  1864  and  1865,  and  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1868. 
Died  July  8,  1875. 

Blair,  (Hugh,)  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1718.  He  became  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  in  1757,  and  in  1758  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh.  In  1762  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  recently 
created  by  George  III.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  published  “Lectures  on  Rhetoric,”  (1783,)  and  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  sermons,  which  had  an  extraordinary 
popularity  in  his  time,  and  were  translated  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  languages ;  but  they  have  not  found  with 
modern  readers  and  critics  the  same  favour  which  they 
once  enjoyed.  His  “Lectures  on  Rhetoric”  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  text -book  for  schools  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  Died  in  1800. 


Blair,  (James,)  a  Scottish  divine  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  was  sent  in  1685  as  a  missionary  to  Virginia,  where 
he  founded  William  and  Mary  College,  and  was  appointed 
its  first  president.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. ” 

Blair,  (John,)  a  Scottish  chronicler  and  Latin  poet, 
was  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  wrote  the 
“Life  of  Wallace,”  in  Latin  verse,  translated  in  Hume’s 
“  History  of  the  Douglases.” 

Blair,  (John,)  a  relative  of  Hugh  Blair,  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  published  a  popular  work  entitled  “The  Chro¬ 
nology  and  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to 
1753.”  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  appointed  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  ob¬ 
tained  other  distinctions.  Died  in  1782. 

Blair,  (John,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  1732,  was 
appointed  by  Washington,  in  1789,  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  of  which  John  Jay 
was  chief  justice.  Died  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in 
1800. 

Blair,  (John  B.,)  an  American  painter  and  in¬ 
ventor,  was  born  in  1800,  studied  painting,  and  made 
two  journeys  around  the  world  sketching  and  painting 
birds.  He  engaged  for  many  years  in  portrait-paint¬ 
ing,  and  was  the  first  to  paint  a  great  panorama  in  the 
United  States,  his  first  one  showing  the  birds  of  the 
world.  He  became  widely  known  by  his  panoramas 
of  the  civil  war.  His  inventions  included  a  bicycle, 
made  fifty  years  ago,  the  silk-bag  gas  balloon,  and 
the  rubber-tipped  lead-pencil.  Died  January  I,  1896. 

Blair,  (Montgomery,)  a  brother  of  General  F.  P. 
Blair,  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  1813.  He  studied 
law,  which  he  practised  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  About 
1852  he  removed  to  Maryland.  He  was  appointed  post¬ 
master-general  in  March,  1861,  was  removed  near  the  end 
of  1864,  and  subsequently  assumed  an  attitude  of  decided 
opposition  to  the  Republican  party.  Died  July  27,  1883. 

Blair,  (Patrick,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Dundee,  published  “  Miscellaneous  Observatioas 
on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Botany,”  (1718,) 
“Anatomy  and  Osteology  of  the  Elephant,”  and  other 
scientific  works.  Died  about  1728. 

Blair,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  clergyman,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  was  a  cousin  of  Hugh  Blair,  no¬ 
ticed  above.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstane- 
ford  in  1731,  and  married  a  Miss  Law  in  1738.  He  died 
in  1746,  leaving  a  poem  entitled  “The  Grave,”  which 
was  printed  in  1747  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  many 
readers.  The  poet  Campbell  expresses  the  opinion  that 
his  “  language  and  imagery  are  free,  natural,  and  pic¬ 
turesque.” 

Blaise,  bliz,  (Barth£lemy,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1738.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the 
monument  of  Count  Vergennes,  and  a  bust  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1819. 

Blaise,  blaz,  [Lat.  Bla'sius,]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Se- 
baste  in  Armenia,  suffered  martyrdom  in  316  a.d.,  under 
Agricola,  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Lesser  Armenia. 

Blake,  (Edward,)  a  Canadian  statesman,  born  in  Ad¬ 
elaide,  Ontario,  in  1833,  was  educated  in  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  graduated  at  Toronto  University,  taking  his 
master’s  degree  in  1858.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1856,  and  in  1864  became  a  Queen’s  counsel.  In  1876 
he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
In  1S67  he  was  elected  to  the  Ontario  Legislature,  and 
also  to  the  Dominion  Parliament ;  and  in  1871-72  he  was 
premier  of  Ontario.  Returning  to  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1872,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  From  1875 t0  *878  was  Canadian 
minister  of  justice.  He  is  a  zealous  free-trader,  and  an 
able  and  eloquent  parliamentarian. 

Blake,  (Francis,)  an  American  lawyer  born  at  Rut¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  in  1774.  He  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  practised  law  in  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1817. 

Blake,  (George  Smith,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1803,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  became  in  1857  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  was 
made  commodore  in  1862.  Died  June  24,  1871.  
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Blake,  (Homer  C.,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born 
in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1822,  entered  the 
navy  about  1840.  He  obtained  command  of  the  Hat- 
teras  in  1861,  and  was  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  Galveston.  In  January,  1862,  he  attacked  the 
Alabama,  commanded  by  Captain  Semmes,  although  his 
vessel  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Hatteras 
was  sunk  in  the  action.  He  rendered  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  by  defeating  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  bring  their 
rams  down  James  River  against  City  Point,  in  January, 
1864.  He  was  promoted  to  commodore,  and  died  in  1880. 

Blake,  (Joaquin,)  a  Spanish  general,  of  Irish  extrac¬ 
tion,  served  from  1808  to  1811  against  the  French,  by 
whom  he  was  several  times  defeated.  Died  in  1827. 

Blake,  (John  Bradley,)  an  English  mathematician 
and  naturalist,  born  in  London  in  1745 ;  died  in  1773. 

Blake,  (Joseph,)  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Blake,  succeeded  Thomas  Smith  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1694.  Died  in  1700. 

Blake,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  British  admiral,  born 
at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  about  1599.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Bridgewater  in  1640.  He  was  a  staunch  Puri¬ 
tan  and  republican,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  war  by  his  brave  and  successful  defence  of  Taunton 
against  the  royalists,  (1645,)  thus  rendering  a  service  of 
great  importance  to  the  cause.  Being  appointed  in  1649 
commander  of  a  squadron  of  the  line,  with  the  title  of 
“  General  of  the  Sea,”  he  blockaded  Prince  Rupert  at 
Kinsale,  and  on  his  effecting  his  escape  pursued  him  to 
the  Tagus  and  captured  a  great  number  of  Portuguese 
galleons.  For  these  achievements  he  was  made  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Holland,  in  1652,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  (May  19,)  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Ad¬ 
miral  De  Witt.  In  February,  1653,  he  again  encoun¬ 
tered  Van  Tromp,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  running 
fight  of  three  days,  in  which  the  English  took  eleven  men- 
ofiwar  and  thirty  merchantmen.  On  account  of  his  fail¬ 
ing  health,  he  retired  soon  after  from  the  service,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  first  two  Parliaments  summoned 
by  Cromwell.  In  1656  he  was  sent  to  blockade  Cadiz, 
and  the  same  year  destroyed  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  at 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  He  received  for 
this  service  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a  diamond 
ring  worth  ^500.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  He  died  on  his  voy¬ 
age  to  England  in  1657. 

See  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals ;”  “  Robert  Blake, 
Admiral  and  General  at  Sea,”  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  1852 ;  Macau¬ 
lay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  ;  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works,  vol.  xii.-’ 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1858. 

Blake,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  bom  in 
Staffordshire  in  1597,  published  “The  Covenant  Sealed,” 
and  other  religious  treatises.  Died  in  1657. 

Blake,  (William,)  a  singularly  gifted  English  artist 
and  poet,  born  in  London  in  1757 ,  studied  engraving  for 
a  time  under  Basire.  A  collection  of  his  ballads  and 
songs  was  published  in  1787,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
his  friend  and  patron  the  sculptor  Flaxman.  These  weie 
followed  in  1789  by  his  “  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Expe- 
rience,”  accompanied  by  etched  illustrations  of  great 
beauty.  He  next  produced  his  “  Gates  of  Paradise,”  in 
sixteen  designs,  and  soon  after  a  series  of  twenty-seven 
designs,  entitled  “Urizen,”  both  works  of  a  mystical 
character,  but  displaying  remarkable  genius.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  illustrated  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts,”  Hay- 
ley’s  “Life  of  Cowper,”  and  Blair’s  “Grave.”  Among 
his  other  works  are  “Twenty-one  Illustrations  to  the 
Book  of  Job,”  and  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,”  a 
picture  in  water-colours.  Blake  was  a  believer  in  the 
power  of  conversing  with  departed  spirits,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  several  eminent  persons  who  he  alleged 
were  revealed  to  him.  He  died  in  1828,  having  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  extreme  poverty,  which  he 
bore  without  repining,  finding  in  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  art  a  compensation  for  all  privations. 

See  Cunningham,  “  Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors ;”  “  Life  of 
William  Blake,”  by  Alexander  Gilchrist;  “Pictor  Ignotus,”  in 
the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  1864. 

Blake  (William  Phipps,)  an  American  engineer  and 


geologist,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  June  1,  1826.  He 
graduated  at  the  scientific  school  of  Yale  College  in  1852. 
In  1853  he  served  as  geologist  and  mineralogist  for  a 
United  States  Pacific  Railroad  expedition,  and  edited 
in  1859-60  the  “Mining  Magazine.”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  College 
of  California,  in  1864,  and  afterwards  became  director 
in  the  school  of  mines,  University  of  Arizona.  He  was 
connected  with  the  various  international  expositions, 
and  wrote  much  on  mineralogy. 

Blake,  (William  Rufus,)  a  comic  actor,  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1805,  acted  with  great  success  in  New 
York  and  other  places.  Died  in  1863. 

Blake'ly  or  Blake'ley,  (Johnston,)  a  naval  com¬ 
mander,  born  in  Ireland  in  1781,  entered  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  1800.  He  took  command  of  the  sloop 
Wasp  in  August,  1813,  and  captured,  in  June,  1814,  the 
British  sloop  Reindeer.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
attacked  the  Avon,  which  surrendered.  The  Wasp  never 
returned  to  port,  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
Captain  Blakely: 

Blake'ney,  (William,)  Lord,  an  Irish  military  com¬ 
mander,  born  in  the  county  of  Limerick  in  1672.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island  of  Minorca  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1 75^- 

Blake'way,  (John  Brickdale,)  an  English  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1765.  He  wrote 
a  “  History  of  Shrewsbury,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1826. 

Bla'key,  (Robert,)  an  English  philosopher,  born  at 
Morpeth  about  1 795.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Moral 
Science,”  (2  vols.,  1833,)  a  “History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Mind,  embracing  the  Opinions  of  all  Writers  on 
Mental  Science,”  (4  vols.,  1848,)  which  was  received  with 
favour,  a  “History  of  Political  Literature,”  (1855,)  and 
other  works.  Died  October  26,  1878. 

Blamire,  bla-mlr',  (Susannah,)  an  English  poetess, 
born  near  Carlisle  in  1747.  She  wrote,  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  a  number  of  admired  lyrics,  among  which  are 
“The  Siller  Crown,”  and  “The  Nabob.”  Died  in 
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Blamont,  de,  deh  bli'miN',  (Franqois  Collin,)  a 
French  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Versailles  in 
1690 ;  died  in  1760. 

Blampin,  blftN'piN',  (Thomas,)  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Noyon  in  1640,  edited  the  works  of  Saint 
Augustine,  (8  vols.,  1679-1700.)  Died  in  1710. 

Blampoix,  blSN'pwi',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Macon  in  1740,  became  constitu¬ 
tional  Bishop  of  Troyes.  Died  in  1820. 

Blanc,  blSN,  (Antoine,)  born  near  Lyons,  in  France, 
October  11,  1792,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1816,  and 
served  in  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  In  1820  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  in 
1835  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  diocese.  In  1850 
he  was  promoted  to  be  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
the  first  of  that  title.  Died  June  20,  i860. 

Blanc,  bldN,  (Charles,)  a  French  littirateur,  brother 
of  Louis  Blanc,  born  at  Castres,  November  15,  1813.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  French  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (1845,)  and  a  “History  of  Painters  of  all 
Schools,”  (14  vols.,  1849-75.)  He  died  January  17, 
1882. 

Blanc,  (Jean  Denis  Ferr£ol,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Besan^n  in  1744;  died  in  1789. 

Blanc,  (Louis,)  a  celebrated  journalist  and  historian, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Madrid  in  1811.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1837  became  principal  editor 
of  the  journal  entitled  “  Bon  Sens,”  (“  Good  Sense.”) 
He  founded  in  1839  “La  Revue  du  Progr&s,”  and  in 
1840  brought  out  his  treatise  on  the  “  Organization  of 
Labour,”  an  exposition  of  his  radical  views  of  social 
and  political  reform.  In  1848  he  became  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  passing  the  decree  abolishing  the  death-pen¬ 
alty  for  political  offences.  He  published  a  “  History  of 
the  Ten  Years  1830-40,”  (“  Histoire  des  dix  Ans  1830-* 
1840,”  6  vols.,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  in  12  vols.  Having  been  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  bloody  revolt  of  May  and  June,  1848,  he  escaped  to 
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England,  but  returned  to  France  on  the  fall  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  1870,  and  became  a  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  He  died  December  6,  1882. 

See  Charles  Robin,  “  Louis  Blanc,  sa  Vie  et  sesOuvrages,”  1851 ; 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1844;  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  for  July,  1863. 

Blanc,  blink,  (Ludwig  Gottfried,)  a  German  writer 
and  preacher,  born  at  Berlin  in  1781,  was  a  resident  of 
Halle.  He  published  a  popular  work,  entitled  “  Manual 
of  Things  best  worth  knowing  in  Nature,”  (“  Handbuch 
des  Wissenswiirdigsten  aus  der  Natur,  etc.,”  3  vols.,  5th 
edition,  1846-49.)  He  died  April  18,  1866. 

Blanc,  (Marie  Th£r£se,)  a  French  authoress,  best 
known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Th.  Bentzon,  was  born  at 
Seine-port,  September  21,  1840.  Her  maiden  name  was 
De  Solms.  Among  her  works  are  the  novels  “  Un  Di¬ 
vorce,”  (1871,)  “  Une  Vie  manquee,”  (1874,)  “  Georgette,” 
(1880,)  etc. 

Blanc,  Le.  See  Le  Blanc. 

Blancard.  See  Blankaard. 

Blancard,  blfiN'kfR',  (Pierre,)  a  French  traveller  in 
Asia,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1741,  wrote  a  “Manual  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  East  Indies  and  China.”  Died  in  1826. 

Blancas,  blin'kis,  (Geronimo,)  a  Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Saragossa,  succeeded  Zurita  as  royal  histo¬ 
riographer.  His  principal  work  is  a  History  of  Aragon, 
(“  Commentarii  Rerum  Aragoniensium,”  1588.)  His 
Latin  style  is  eulogized  by  Prescott  foi  its  elegance. 
Died  in  1590. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  part  i. 

Blancha,  blln'chi,  (Juan,)  governor  of  Perpignan 
when  under  Spanish  rule,  defended  that  place  for  eight 
months  against  the  French  in  1474. 

Blanchard,  blfiN'shtR',  (Alain,)  a  citizen  of  Rouen, 
in  France,  who  generously  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
safety  of  his  native  city  when  besieged  in  1418  by  Henry 
V.,  who  consented  to  spare  the  place  only  on  condition 
of  a  number  of  victims  being  given  up. 

Blanch'ard,  (Albert  G.,)  an  American  general  in 
the  Confederate  army,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1810, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  served  in  the  Mexican 
war.  He  settled  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  made  a  Con¬ 
federate  brigadier-general  in  1861.  Died  June  22,  1891. 

Blanoh'ard,  (Edward  Laman,)  an  English  writer, 
son  of  William  Blanchard,  a  London  actor,  was  born  in 
London,  December  11,  1820.  When  very  young  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  “  Chambers’s  London  Journal,”  and  after¬ 
wards  was  long  connected  with  the  “  Daily  Telegraph.” 
He  is  author  of  a  vast  number  of  plays,  (chiefly  farces, 
extravaganzas,  fairy  spectacles,  etc.,)  besides  hand-books, 
guide-books,  and  tales.  Among  his  works  are  the  novels 
“Temple  Bar”  and  “The  Man  without  a  Destiny.”  The 
“  Drury  Lane  Christmas  Annuals”  were  edited  by  him 
for  many  years.  Died  September  4,  1889. 

Blanchard,  (Elie,)  a  French  antiquary  and  scholar, 
born  at  Langres  in  1672,  was  a  pupil  of  Dacier.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1714.  Died 
in  1756. 

Blanchard,  (Emile,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1819,  published  a  number  of  treatises  on  ento¬ 
mology  and  other  departments  of  zoology.  Died  1900. 

Blanchard,  (Francois,)  a  French  jurist  and  littSra - 
teur ;  died  in  1660. 

Blanchard,  (Francois,)  a  celebrated  French  aero¬ 
naut,  born  at  Andelys  in  1738.  After  the  brothers 
Montgolfier  had  invented  the  balloon,  Blanchard  con¬ 
structed  one  with  wings  and  a  rudder,  in  which  he  made 
an  ascension  in  1784.  In  company  with  Dr.  Jeffries,  he 
crossed  the  Channel  in  his  balloon  in  1785,  for  which 
achievement  he  received  from  the  king  twelve  thousand 
francs  and  a  pension.  Died  in  1809. 

Hfe  wife,  Marie  Madeleine  Sophie  Armant,  made 
several  ascensions  after  his  death,  and  was  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  her  balloon  in  1819. 

Blanchard,  (Guillaume,)  son  of  Francis,  (the  first 
of  the  name,)  was  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
He  wrote  a  “  Chronological  Compilation  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  French  Kings.”  Died  about  1724. 

Blanchard,  (Henry  Louis,)  a  French  musician, 
composer  and  writer,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1778.  From 


1818  to  1829  he  was  musical  director  at  the  Paris  Vari¬ 
ety,  and  composed  many  vaudeville  airs,  trios,  and 
quartets.  His  opera  of  “  Diane  de  Vernon”  appeared 
in  1831.  He  also  wrote  biographies  of  Beck,  Berton, 
Cherubini,  Garat,  and  others.  Died  at  Paris  in  1858. 

Blanchard,  (Jacques,)  a  French  painter,  born  In 
Paris  in  1600,  studied  at  Rome  and  Venice.  His  “De¬ 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
in  Paris,  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1638. 

Blanchard, (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Jesuit,  teacher, 
and  educational  writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Ar¬ 
dennes  in  1731 ;  died  in  1797. 

Blanch'ard,  (Laman,)  an  English  journalist  and  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  1803.  He  became 
associated  with  Bulwer  as  editor  of  “  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine”  in  1831,  and  subsequently  assisted  in  editing 
the  “Court  Journal,”  the  “ Constitutional,”  and  “The 
Courier.”  He  contributed  numerous  articles  in  prose 
and  verse  to  the  leading  English  periodicals.  He  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity  in  1845.  His  “Essays 
and  Sketches”  were  published  by  Bulwer  Lytton,  with  a 
Memoir,  in  1846,  and  his  Poetical  Works  were  pub¬ 
lished,  with  a  Memoir  by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  in  1876. 

Blanchard,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  American  in¬ 
ventor,  born  in  Sutton,  Worcester  county,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1788.  Mr.  Blanchard  took  out  in  all,  including 
machinery  for  locomotives,  steamboats,  etc.,  twenty-four 
patents  for  his  different  inventions.  Died  in  1864. 

See  Henry  Howe,  “Eminent  American  Mechanics,”  etc.,  1847. 

Blanchard  de  la  Musse,  blSN'shtR'  deh  li  mtis, 
(Franqois  Gabriel  Ursin,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born 
at  Nantes  in  1752  ;  died  in  1837. 

Blanche,  blanch,  [Fr.  pron.  blfiNsh,]  of  Artois, 
(f  R'tw*l',)  daughter  of  Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  and  niece 
of  Saint  Louis,  was  married  in  1270  to  Henry  I.,  King 
of  Navarre.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Edmund, 
EarL.of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 
Died  about  1300. 

See  M^zeray,  “Histoire  de  France.” 

Blanche,  blflNsh,  (August  Theodor,)  a  Swedish 
novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  18 1 1.  He  graduated  in  law  at  Upsala  in 
1838.  His  comedies  are  the  best  in  recent  Swedish 
literature.  Among  them  are  “Lakaren,”  (1845,)  “Rika 
Morbror,”  (1845,)  “Engelbrecht  and  his  Dalecarlians,” 
and  “  Jernbararen,”  (1846,)  “  Hittebarnet,”  (1847,)  ar>d 
“En  Tragedi  i  Wimmerby,”  (1848.)  lie  also  wrote 
“V«tlnaden,”  (4  vols.,  1847,)  “Banditen,”  (1848,)  “Pic¬ 
tures  and  Tales  of  Stockholm  Life,”  (1856-57,)  “Bilder 
ur  Verkligheten,”  (1863-65.)  Died  November  30,  1868. 

Blanche  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bpn,)  a  daughter  of 
Peter,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  born  about  1338,  was  married 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile, 
who  soon  abandoned  her,  and  caused  her  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Medina-Sidonia,  where  she  died 
in  1361.  Her  tragic  fate  forms  the  subject  of  numerous 
ballads  and  poems. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanisl 
Literature.” 

Blanche  of  Castile,  (kas-teel',)  daughter  of  Al¬ 
phonse  IX.,  King  of  Castile,  born  in  1187,  was  married 
in  1200  to  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  afterwards  Lord* 
VIII.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  became  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  governed  with  great  ability  and  wis¬ 
dom.  She  was  the  mother  of  Louis  IX.,  commonly 
known  as  Saint  Louis.  Died  in  1252. 

See  Macheco,  “Vie  de  Blanche  de  Castile,”  1820;  Vauvillihrs, 
“Histoire  de  Blanche  de  Castile,”  1841 ;  T.  Nisard,  “Histoire  de  la 
Reine  Blanche,”  1842. 

Blanche  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Charles  III.,  (sur- 
named  “  the  Noble,”)  was  first  married  to  Martin,  King 
of  Sicily,  (1402,)  and  in  1420  to  John  of  Aragon,  son  0/ 
Ferdinand  I.  Died  in  1441. 

See  Galland,  “M^moires  de  Navarre.” 

Blanchelande,  de,  deh  blSNsh'lflNd',  (Philibert 
Franqois  Roussel,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1735.  He  was  appointed  in  1792  lieutenant-governor 
of  Saint  Domingo,  but,  being  accused  of  causing  the 
troubles  in  that  countiy,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  in  1793. 
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Blanchet,  blftN'shi',  (Alexandre  Paul  Louis,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Saint-Lo  in  1817,  published  a 
work  on  “  Deaf-Dumbness,”  (4  vols.)  Died  Feb.  2,  1867. 

Blanchet,  blftN'sh^',  (Francis  Norbert,)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
September  3,  1795.  He  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  1819,  and  removed  in  1838  to  Oregon.  In  1843 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  in  partibus , 
and  in  1846  was  promoted  to  be  Archbishop  of  Oregon 
City.  In  1880  he  resigned  that  see,  and  was  made  titular 
Archbishop  of  Amida.  Died  June  18,  1883. 

Blanchet,  (Francois,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  near 
Chartres  in  1 707,  was  appointed  royal  censor,  and  keeper 
of  the  books  in  the  royal  cabinet.  He  published  “  Ori¬ 
ental  Tales  and  Apologues,”  “  Moral  and  Amusing  Va¬ 
rieties,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1784. 

Blanchet,  (Pierre,)  a  French  dramatic  poet,  born  at 
Poitiers  about  1459,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
“  Farce  de  Pathelin,”  which  was  translated  into  Latin. 
Died  in  1519. 

Blanchet,  (Thomas,)  a  French  historical  and  portrait 
ainter,  born  in  Paris  in  1617.  His  works  are  praised 
y  D’Argenville.  Died  in  1689. 

Blancheton,  blftNsh'tdiN',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Vervaison  in  1784.  His  chief 
work  is  an  “  Essay  on  Man  considered  in  his  Geographi¬ 
cal  Relations,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1830. 

Bianckhof,  blink'hof,  or  Blankhoff,  blin'kof,  (An- 
toon,)  or  John  Maet,  (milt,)  a  Dutch  marine  painter, 
born  at  Alkmaar  in  1628.  Died  in  1670. 

Blanco,  blUn'ko,  (Antonio  Guzman-,  gooth-m&n',) 
a  Venezuelan  lawyer,  soldier,  and  statesman,  born  in 
1830.  He  was  made  Vice-President  in  1863,  and  in 
1870,  after  a  period  of  banishment,  became  provisional 
President.  He  was  elected  President  in  1873,  and  for 
alternate  terms  till  his  death,  in  1899. 

Bland,  (Richard,)  an  American  political  writer  and 
antiquary,  was  a  citizen  of  Virginia.  Fie  published  in 
1766  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies,”  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1774. 
Died  in  1778. 

Bland,  (Richard  Parks,)  American  legislator,  born 
in  Kentucky  in  1835.  He  educated  himself,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Utah  bar  in  i860.  He 
went  to  Missouri  in  1865,  was  sent  to  Congress  from 
that  State  in  1872,  and  served  continuously  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  term. 
He  was  a  Democrat  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  fiat 
money,  introducing  (1877)  the  bill  with  which  his  name 
is  associated.  Died  June  15,  1899. 

Bland,  (Rev.  Robert,)  an  English  scholar  and  divine, 
bom  in  London  in  1779*  He  published,  conjointly  with 
J.  H.  Merivale,  “Translations  from  the  Greek  Antholo¬ 
gy,”  (1806,)  and  wrote  several  poems,  and  a  poetical 
romance  entitled  “  The  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera.”  Died 
in  1825. 

Bland,  (Colonel  Theodoric,)  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Prince  George  county,  Virginia,  in  1742,  was  an 
uncle  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  He  joined  the 
army  in  1777,  and  gained  the  rank  of  colonel  and  the 
confidence  of  Washington.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1780  to  1783,  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788, 
and  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1789.  Died  in  1790. 

Bland,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  about 
1788.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Principles 
of  Agriculture,”  (1827.) 

Blandin,  blftN'diN',  (Philippe  Fr£d£ric,)  a  French 
surgeon  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Aubigny  in  1798, 
practised  in  Paris.  He  published  “  Traite  d’Anatomie 
topographique,”  (1826,)  and  “Elements  of  Descriptive 
Anatomy,”  (2  vols.,  1838.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1849. 

Blanarata,  blin-dRi'ti,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  Piedmont,  was  the  founder  of  Unitariamsm 
in  Poland  and  Transylvania.  He  became  successively 
a  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Socinian,  and  being  appointed 
physician  to  John  Sigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
about  1563,  he  made  many  proselytes  in  that  country. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated  by  his  nephew 
about  1590. 


Blane,  (Sir  Gilbert,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British 
physician,  bom  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire  in  1749.  He  ob¬ 
tained,  about  1780,  the  high  office  of  physician  to  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Rodney,  in  which  he  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  published,  in  1785,  “  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen.”  From  1785  to  1795  was 
physician  to  Saint  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London.  In  1819 
he  published  “Elements  of  Medical  Logic,”  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute  about  1826,  and  became  first  physician  to  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  in  1830.  Died  in  London  in  1834. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blangini,  blSn-jee'nee,  (Giuseppe  Marco  Maria 
Felice,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at  Turin  in  1781, 
produced  a  number  of  operas,  canzonets,  and  other  mu¬ 
sical  pieces.  Died  in  1841. 

Blankaard,  blin'kiRt,  written  also  Blancard,  (N ik- 
olaas,)  a  Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Leyden  in  1625.  He 
became  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  history  at 
Franeker  in  1669,  and  published  editions  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  the  “  Enchiridion”  of  Epictetus,  and  other  classics. 
Died  in  1703. 

Blankaard  or  Blancard,  (Steven,)  a  Dutch  phy¬ 
sician,  son  of  Nikolaas,  noticed  above,  born  at  Middel- 
burg,  published  a  number  of  medical  and  anatomical 
works  in  Latin,  the  most  important  of  which  is  “Ana- 
tomia  practica  Rationalis,”  (1688.) 

Blankinship,  (James  Alexander,)  an  American 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Frozen  Island,  Virginia,  in 
1859.  He  showed  talent  in  clay  modelling  early  in 
life,  and  at  thirteen  completed  a  figure  of  a  negro  boy 
resting  on  a  hoe,  which  was  bought  for  the  Corcoran 
gallery.  In  1890  he  became  professor  of  sculpture 
in  the  New  York  Institute  of  Artists  and  Artisans,  and 
he  made  several  allegorical  figures  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Died  July 
1,  1893. 

Blanpain,  blftN'piN',  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  historical  w’riter,  born  in  1704;  died  in  1765. 

Blanquart  de  Bailleul,  blSN'ktR'  d$h  b£'yul',(  Louis 
Edmond  Marie,)  born  at  Calais  in  1795,  became  Bishop 
of  Versailles  in  1833,  and  in  1844  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
Died  December  30,  1868. 

Blanquet,  blbN'ki',  (Samuel,)  a  French  physician 
and  naturalist,  born  near  Mende  ;  died  about  1750. 

Blanquet  du  Chayla,  blSN'k^'  dii  sh&'lt',  (Armand 
Simon  Marie,)  a  French  vice-admiral,  born  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Lozere  in  1759 ;  died  in  1826. 

Blanqui,  blftN'ke',  (Jean  Dominique,)  born  at  Nice  in 
1759,  was  a  deputy  to  the  National  Convention,  and  in 
1795  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “My  Ten  Months’  Agony,” 
(“Mon  Agonie  de  dix  Mois,”  1794.)  Died  in  1832. 

Blanqui,  (Jerome  Adolphe,)  a  celebrated  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  at  Nice  in  1798.  He  studied 
economic  science  under  J.  B.  Say,  and  in  1833  succeeded 
him  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
in  Paris.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Political  Economy 
in  Europe  from  the  Ancients  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(1837,)  which  ranks  as  a  standard  wTork,  a  “  Summary  of 
the  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry,”  and  a  “Journey 
in  England,”  (1824.)  Died  in  1854. 

Blanqui,  (Louis  Auguste,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Nice  in  1805,  distinguished  himself  as  a  political 
conspirator  and  socialist.  He  was  several  times  impris¬ 
oned  for  his  seditious  attempts  previous  to  1848,  and  was 
a  ringleader  of  the  insurgents  and  outlaws  of  Paris  who, 
in  April  and  May  of  that  year,  took  up  arms  against  the 
republic.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  impris¬ 
onment  for  ten  years.  Died  January  1,  1881. 

Blarru,  de,  deh  blt'rii',  (Pierre,)  a  French  poet,  born 
in  1437,  wrote  a  heroic  poem  in  Latin,  entitled  “  The 
Nanceid,”  (1518,)  which  was  once  admired,  and  has  beer, 
translated  into  French.  Died  in  1505. 

Blaache,  blis'Keh,  (Bernhard  Heinrich,)  a  German 
educational  writer,  born  at  Jena  in  1766;  died  in  1832. 

Blasco,  blis'ko,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Chiusa,  in  Sicily,  taught  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  at 
Naples  and  Rome  about  1600-25. 
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Blash'field,  (Edwin  Howland,)  an  American 
painter,  born  in  New  York  city,  December  15,  1848.  He 
was  educated  in  Germany,  New  York,  and  Paris,  and 
since  1882  he  has  lived  chiefly  in  New  York.  Mr.  Blash- 
field  ranks  very  high  among  the  artists  of  his  country. 

Bla'sl-us  or  Blaes,  bits,  (Gerard,)  a  learned  Flem¬ 
ish  physician,  born  near  Bruges,  settled  in  1660  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  where  he  became  professor  of  medicine.  He 
published  several  Latin  treatises  on  anatomy  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Died  in  1682. 

Blasius,  Saint.  See  Blaise,  Saint. 

Blas'ta-res,  (Matthaus,)  a  Greek  canonist  and 
monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil,  lived  about  1350.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  a  “Collection  of  the  Canons  and 
Councils  of  the  Fathers,  and  Laws  of  the  Greek  Em¬ 
perors  on  Ecclesiastical  Matters.” 

Blatch'ford,  (Samuel,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Auburn,  New  York,  March  9,  1820.  He  graduated  in 
1837  at  Columbia  College,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  his 
native  town,  and  in  1854  of  New  York  city.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  in  1878  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  in  1882 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  July  7,  1893. 

Blavat/sky,  (Helena  Petrovna  Hahn-Hahn,) 
born  in  Yekaterinoslav,  Russia,  in  1831;  naturalized 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  She  was  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  its 
leader  until  her  death,  May  8,  1891 .  She  wrote  “  Isis 
Unveiled,”  “The  Secret  Doctrine,”  “Key  to  The¬ 
osophy,”  etc. 

Blavet,  blfW,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  litterateur, 
son  of  Michel,  noticed  below,  born  at  Besan^n  in  1719. 
He  translated  from  the  English  Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth 
of  Nations,”  and  Dalrymple’s  “Memoirs  of  Great  Brit 
ain  and  Ireland.”  Died  in  1809. 

Blavet,  (Michel,)  a  French  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Besan^n  in  1700;  died  in  1768. 

Blavier,  blt've-i',  (Edouard,)  a  French  geologist 
and  engineer,  borrTJn  Paris  in  1802;  died  in  1887. 

Blay'ney,  (Benjamin,)  D.D.,  an  English  philologist, 
and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  Biblical  critic.  He  published  new  trans¬ 
lations  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  and  of  Zechariah. 
Died  in  1801. 

Blaze,  bltz,  (Elz£ar,)  a  French  litterateur ,  brother  of 
Castil-Blaze,  born  at  Cavaillon  about  1786;  died  in  1848. 

Blaze,  (Francois  Henri  Joseph,)  called  also  Castil- 
Blaze,  kts/t£l/bl&z,  a  French  musical  critic  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Cavaillon  in  1784.  He  edited  the  musical 
department  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  from  1820  to 
1831,  published  a  “  Dictionary  of  Modern  Music,”  (1821,) 
and  composed  several  operas.  Died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

Blaze,  (Henri  S^bastien,)  a  French  musician  and 
composer,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Cavaillon  in 
1763  ;  died  in  1833. 

Blaze  de  Bury,  bltz  deh  bii'Ree',  (Auge  Henri,) 
Baron,  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  1813,  was  the  son 
of  Francis  Henri  Joseph  Blaze.  He  is  the  author  of 
“The  Poets  and  Writers  of  Germany,”  (1846,)  “Contem¬ 
porary  Musicians,”  (1856,)  “Meyerbeer  and  his  Times,” 
(1865,)  “  Women  and  Society  in  the  Time  of  Augustus,” 
(1875,)  and  of  many  poems,  etc.  Died  March  15,  1888. 

B16,  du,  dii  bli,  (Nicolas,)  Marquis  d’Uxelles,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1652,  became  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1703.  Died  in  1730. 

Blecker,  blek'k$r,  or  Blek'er,  (Jan  Gaspar,)  a 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1600. 

Bleda,  bla'Dt,  (Jaime,)  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  the  province  of  Valencia  about  1550,  wrote  a  “Chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Moors  of  Spain.”  Died  in  1624. 

Bled'soe,  (Albert  Taylor,)  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  November  9,  1809.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in  1830,  but  resigned  from  the 
army  in  1832.  He  held  mathematical  professorships  in 
various  colleges,  practised  law  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
from  1840  to  1848,  and  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  was  assistant  secretary  of  war  to  the  Confederate 
government.  Died  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  December 
8,  1877.  In  the  “  Southern  Review/’  (Methodist,)  which 


he  founded  and  edited,  he  published  many  able  theologi¬ 
cal  papers.  Among  his  works  are  an  important  “  Exami¬ 
nation  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,”  (1845,)  “A  Theodicy,” 
(1856,)  and  “The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,”  (1871.) 

Bleeck,  van,  vSn  blak,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  about  1700.  Among  his  best  works  is  a 
portrait  of  Paul  Rembrandt.  Died  in  London  in  1764. 

Bleecker,  blee'ker,  (Ann  Eliza,)  an  American  poet¬ 
ess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Schuyler,  born  in  New 
York  in  1752;  died  in  1783. 

See  Griswold,  “  Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Bleek,  blak,  (Friedrich,)  born  at  Arensbok,  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  in  1793,  published  several  valuable  critical  works 
on  the  Scriptures.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn  in  1829.  Died  in  1859. 

Bleek,  blak,  (Wilhelm  Heinrich  Immanuel,)  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1827.  In  1855 
he  went  to  South  Africa,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  native  languages,  and  became  colonial 
librarian  in  i860.  Died  at  Cape  Town,  August  17,  1875. 
Among  his  works  (which  are  all  of  high  value)  are  “  Hand- 
Book  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Philology,” 
(3  vols.,  1858-63,)  “Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa: 
Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales,”  (1864,)  “Origin  of  Lan¬ 
guage,”  (1868,)  “Comparative  Grammar  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  Languages,”  (1869,)  etc. 

Blefken,  blSf'ken,  (Dithmar,)  a  German  traveller, 
visited  Iceland  in  1563,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  country,  in  Latin. 

Bleg'bo-r^ugh,  (Ralph,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1769,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  He  published  “Facts  and  Observations 
respecting  the  Air-Pump  Vapour-Bath  in  Gout,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  etc.”  Died  in  1827. 

Blegny,  de,  deh  bl&n'ye',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  surgeon 
and  writer,  born  in  1652,  became  physician  to  the  king 
in  1687.  Died  in  1722. 

Blein,  bl&N,  (Francois  Ange  Alexandre,)  Baron, 
a  French  general  of  engineers,  born  in  Drome  in  1767. 
He  served  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  etc.,  and  wrote  several 
scientific  works. 

Bleiswick,  van,  vtn  blis'&ik,  (Pieter,)  grand  pen¬ 
sionary  of  Holland,  born  at  Delft  in  1724,  wrote  a  Latin 
treatise  “On  Dykes.”  Died  in  1790. 

Blekers,  bla'kers,  (N.,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  history 
and  landscapes,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1635,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Blende,  de,  deh  blSn'deh  or  bldNd,  (Barth£lemy, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  born  at  Bruges  in  1675,  visited  Para¬ 
guay,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1715. 

Blenker,  blilnk'er,  (Louis,)  a  general,  born  at  Worms, 
Germany,  in  1812.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  in  his  native  city  in  1849,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  the  popular  party  became  an  exile  in  New 
York.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- general  in  August, 
1861,  and  commanded  a  division  under  General  Fremont 
in  Virginia  in  1862.  Died  in  New  Jersey  in  1863. 

BlenTierhas'sett,  (Harman,)  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
noted  as  an  associate  or  accomplice  of  Aaron  Burr,  was 
born  in  Hampshire  about  1770.  He  purchased  about 
1798  an  estate  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  River,  and  ruined 
his  fortune  by  advancing  money  to  aid  Burr  in  his  pro¬ 
jects.  He  was  indicted  for  treason  in  1807,  but  was  re¬ 
leased  on  the  acquittal  of  Burr.  Died  in  1831. 

See  “Life  of  Harman  Blennerhasset,”  by  W.  H.  Safford,  1853. 

Bles,  de,  deh  bl£s,  or  Bless,  (Henri,)  a  Flemish 
landscape-painter  of  great  merit,  born  near  Dinant  in 
1480.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Descamps,  ‘Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Blessebois,  blSss'bwS',  (Pierre  Corneille,)  an 
enigmatical  personage,  of  whom  nothing  positive  seems 
to  be  known.  The  name  is  attached  to  several  French 
dramas,  satires,  and  poems,  published  about  1675.  Some 
of  these  are  said  to  be  scurrilous  and  indecent. 

Blessendorf,  blSs'sen-doRf,  (Samuel,)  a  German 
painter  in  enamel,  born  in  Berlin  in  1670,  was  also  an 
engraver. 

Blessig,  blSs'siG,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Strasburg  on  the  Rhine  about  1748. 
He  became  professor  of  theology  in  his  native  city  in 
1783,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1816. 
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Bles'sing-tpn,  (Margaret,)  Countess  of,  an  Irish 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
social  qualities,  was  born  in  Tipperary  county  in  1789. 
She  was  married  when  very  young  to  Captain  Farmer, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  Earl  of  Blessington  in  1818. 
Lord  Blessington  dying  in  1829,  his  widow  took  up  her 
residence  at  Gore  House,  in  London,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  resort  of  the  literati  and  other  celebrated 
persons  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Among  her  most 
popular  works  we  may  name  “  The  Victims  of  Society,” 
a  novel,  “  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,”  (1832,)  “  The 
Idler  in  Italy,”  and  “  The  Idler  in  France.”  She  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines,  etc.  Died  in  1 849. 

Bletterie,  de  la,  deh  It  bll'tRe'  or  blSt're',  (Jean 
Philippe  Ren£,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1696.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
wrote  a  “History  of  Julian  the  Apostate,”  (1735,)  and 
made  translations  from  the  Latin.  Died  in  1 772* 

Bieuland,  bluh'ltnt,  (Janus  or  Jan,)  a  Dutch  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Utrecht,  lived  about  1780-1800. 

Bleville,  bleh-v£l',  (Jean  Baptiste  Thomas,)  born 
at  Abbeville  in’  1692,  published  “The  Universal  Banker 
and  Merchant,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

Blewitt,  blu'it,  (Jonas,)  a  celebrated  English  organist 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  author  of  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Organ,”  “Ten  Voluntaries  or  Pieces  for  the  Organ,”  etc. 
Died  in  1805.  His  son,  Jonathan  Blewitt,  born  in 
London  in  1782,  composed  numerous  operas,  ballads, 
etc.  Died  September  4,  1853. 

Blicher,  bliK'er,  (Steen  Steensen,)  a  Danish  poet 
and  novelist,  born  in  the  stift  or  province  of  Viborg  in 
1782.  His  “National  Novels”  are  very  popular,  and  in 
some  points  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  translated  the  poems  of  Ossian  into 
Danish.  He  had  studied  theology  in  early  life,  and  in 
1819  entered  on  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  rural  economy,  and  an  “Autobiography,” 
which  was  published  in  a  collection  of  his  works,  (9  vols., 
1847-48.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  P.  L.  Moller,  “Dansk  Pantheon.” 

Bligh,  (William,)  an  English  naval  officer,  born  in 
1753.  By  the  orders  of  George  III.  he  was  sent  in  1787 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  vegetable  productions  of  those  countries  into  the 
West  Indies.  While  proceeding  with  his  cargo  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  his  men  mutinied,  (April,  1789,)  and  he,  with 
eighteen  of  the  crew,  was  sent  adrift  in  the  launch. 
After  enduring  great  hardships,  they  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Timor  in  June,  and  in  the  spring  of  1790  landed 
in  England.  He  published  soon  after  a  “Narrative  of 
the  Mutiny  on  Board  H.M.  Ship  Bounty,”  which  excited 
great  interest.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1806,  but,  owing  to  his  tyrannous  con¬ 
duct,  was  sent  back  to  England  in  1808.  He  died  in 
1817.  The  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  suggested  to  Lord 
Byron  his  poem  entitled  “The  Island.”  (For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mutineers,  see  Adams,  John.) 

Blin  de  Sainmore,  bliN  deh  siN'moR',  (Adrien 
Michel  Hyacinthe,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris 
in  1733,  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVI.  keeper  of  the  ar¬ 
chives,  and  historiographer.  He  wrote  poems,  dramas, 
and  historical  works.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance.” 

Blind,  blint,  (Karl,)  a  German  agitator  and  republi¬ 
can,  born  at  Mannheim,  September  4, 1826,  was  educated 
at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  He  took  part  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  and  was  successively  banished  from  various 
countries  of  Europe,  reaching  England  in  1852,  where 
he  has  chiefly  resided  since.  He  has  published  lives  of 
Freiligrath,  Dedk,  and  Ledru-Rollin,  “Fire-Burial,  a 
History  of  Teutonic  Cremation,”  “  Yggdrasil,”  “  Scot¬ 
tish,  Shetlandic,  and  Germanic  Water-Tales,”  “New 
Finds  in  Shetlandic  and  Welsh  Folk-Lore,”  “The 
Siegfried  Tale,”  “The  New  Conflict  in  Germany,” 
and  other  works.  Mathilde  Blind,  his  step-daugh¬ 
ter,  born  March  21,  1847,  was  a  prominent  advocate  of 
women’s  rights  and  an  active  writer,  her  works  in¬ 
cluding  biographies,  novels,  and  poems.  Her  chief 
work  is  “The  Ascent  of  Man,”  a  poem.  Died  No¬ 
vember  26,  1896. 


Bliss,  (Cornelius  Newton,)  was  born  at  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  January  26,  1833.  He  became 
a  merchant  in  Boston  and  afterwards  in  New  York, 
where  he  became  active  in  Republican  politics,  and 
twice  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the 
State.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  interior  in  the 
McKinley  cabinet  of  1897.  Resigned  in  1898. 

Bliss,  (Daniel,)  D.D.,  an  American  missionary,  born 
at  Georgia,  Vermont,  August  17,  1823.  He  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1852,  studied  at  Andover  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  went  to  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  in  1856  as  a 
Congregationalist  missionary.  In  1864  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyroot.  He 
published,  in  Arabic,  treatises  on  “  Mental  Philosophy,” 
“  Natural  Philosophy,”  etc. 

Bliss,  (Frederick  Jones,)  explorer,  was  born  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  January  22,  1859,  son  of 
Daniel  Bliss,  an  American  missionary.  His  re¬ 
searches  in  Syria  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1890,  as 
explorer  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  He  has 
made  many  and  fruitful  excavations  at  Jerusalem, 
finding  many  interesting  ancient  structures.  Has 
written  “  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,”  “  Excavations  at- 
Jerusalem  1894-97.” 

Bliss,  (James  C.,)  M.D.,  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  in  1791.  He  practised 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  forty  years, 
and  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  beneficence.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Died  in  1855. 

Bliss,  (Philip  Paul,)  an  American  lay  evangelist, 
hymn-writer,  and  composer  of  religious  music,  was  born 
at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  in  1838.  He  became  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  worker  in  a  Congregationalist  church  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  was  killed  in  a  railway-accident  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  December  29,  1876. 

Blitterswick,  van,  vtn  blit'ters-wik',  (Jan,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  ecclesiastic  and  religious  writer,  born  at  Brussels ; 
died  in  1661. 

Bliz'ard,  (Sir  William,)  a  celebrated  English  anato¬ 
mist  and  surgeon,  born  in  Surrey  in  1748.  He  became, 
in  1787,  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  old  Corporation  of 
Surgeons,  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  same  year.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
was  founded,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy 
conjointly  with  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  was  afterwards 
twice  president  of  that  college.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Hunterian  Society,  and  of  several  other  learned  and 
benevolent  institutions.  He  published  a  number  of 
works  on  Surgery  and  Sanitary  Reform.  Died  in  1835. 

Bloch,  bloK,  (Georg  Castaneus,)  a  Danish  botan¬ 
ist,  born  in  1717,  became  Bishop  of  Ribe.  Died  in  1773. 

Bloch,  (Johann  Erasmus,)  a  Danish  gardener,  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1647,  a  work  entitled  “  Horticultura  Danica.” 

Bloch,  bloK,  (Markus  Elieser,)  a  German  physician 
and  naturalist,  of  Jewish  family,  born  at  Anspach  in  1723, 
practised  medicine  in  Berlin.  His  “Universal  Natural 
History  of  Fishes”  (12  vols.,  with  432  coloured  plates, 
1782)  is  esteemed  a  standard  work.  Died  in  1799. 

Bloch,  bloK,  or  Ballagi,  (Moritz,)  a  learned  Hun¬ 
garian  Jew,  born  at  Ternova  in  1815.  He  published  a 
“Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Hungarian  and  German 
Languages,”  (1846.) 

Block,  (Benjamin,)  a  German  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Lubeck  in  1631. 

Block,  (Daniel,)  a  German  portrait-painter,  father 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1580.  He  was 
court  painter  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Died  in  1661. 

Block,  blok,  (James  Reugers,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Gouda  about  1580,  excelled  in  perspective  and  archi¬ 
tectural  views.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Block,  (Joanna  Koerten — kooR'ten,)  an  ingenious 
female  artist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1650,  was  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  cutting  with  her  scissors  landscapes,  por¬ 
traits,  and  animals.  For  such  works  she  was  paid  im¬ 
mense  prices  by  several  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Died  in 
1715- 
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Block,  blok,  (Magnus  Gabriel,)  a  Swedish  physician, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1669;  died  in  1722. 

Block,  blok,  (Maurice,)  a  French  publicist,  was  born 
at  Berlin,  February  18,  1816.  He  went  in  childhood  to 
France,  where  he  was  naturalized,  and  from  1843  to  1861 
he  held  positions  connected  with  the  bureau  of  statistics 
in  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture.  He  is  the  author 
of  “Des  Charges  de  l’Agriculture,”  (1850,)  “  L’Espagne 
en  1850,”  (1851,)  “Statistique  de  la  France,”  (1860-74,) 

“  Puissance  comparee  des  divers  Stats,”  (1862,)  “Les 
Finances  de  la  France,”  (1863,)  “L’Enrope,  politique  et 
sociale,”  (1869,)  “  Les  Theoriciens  du  Socialisme,”  (1872,) 
and  many  other  works. 

Blocrget,  (Lorin,)  was  born  near  Jamestown, 
New  York,  May  25,  1823.  He  was  the  author  of  “  The 
Climatology  of  the  United  States,”  “Commercial  and 
Financial  Resources  of  the  United  States,”  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  reports  and  statistics 
in  finance  and  industry. 

Blod'get,  (Samuel,)  an  American  projector,  born  at 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  about  1720.  He  raised  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo  from  a  sunken  vessel,  and  began  the  canal 
around  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  at  Haverhill,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  but,  before  it  was  finished,  was  sent  to  prison  for 
debt.  Died  in  1807. 

Bloemaert,  bloo'mlRt,  (Abraham,)  a  celebrated 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gorkum  about  1564  or  1567.  He 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits,  but  excelled  in  histori¬ 
cal  pieces.  He  was  also  a  skilful  engraver.  “  The  Death 
of  Niobe’s  Sons”  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  at 
Utrecht  in  1647. 

Bloemaert,  (Kornelis,)  an  excellent  engraver,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1603,  studied  en¬ 
graving  in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  after  Cortona, 
and  “Meleager,”  after  Rubens.  His  three  brothers, 
Adrian,  Henry,  and  Frederick,  were  also  engravers. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1680. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bloemen,  van,  vfn  bloo'men,  (John  Francis,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1656.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  where  he  passed  his  mature  life,  and  where  he 
received  the  surname  of  Orizzonte  from  some  peculi¬ 
arity  of  his  style.  His  landscapes  are  greatly  admired, 
and  command  high  prices.  Died  at  Rome  in  1740. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bloemen,  van,  (Norbert,)  brother  of  John  Francis 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1672,  painted  portraits  and  conver¬ 
sation-pieces. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bloemen,  van,  (Peter,)  surnamed  STANDAERT,(stin'- 
d&Rt,)  a  Flemish  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp.  His  principal  works  represent  mili¬ 
tary  marches,  battles,  fairs,  caravans,  etc.  He  became 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1699. 

Bloeteling,  bloo'teh-ling,  sometimes  written  Blote- 
ling,  (Abraham,)  a  celebrated  Dutch  designer  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1634.  Among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  after  Rubens, 
and  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  after  Holbein.  Died  in  1676. 
See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Blois.  See  Blosius. 

Blom,  blom,  (Karl  Magnus,)  a  Swedish  naturalist 
and  physician,  born  in  Sm&land  in  1737,  was  a  pupil  of 
Linnaeus.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  vaccination  into 
Sweden.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  scientific  works 
in  Latin.  Died  in  1815. 

Blome.  blo'meh,  (Johann,)  a  learned  German  writer, 
born  at  Hamburg  about  1620 ;  died  in  1672. 

Blome,  (Richard,)  an  English  historical  writer,  lived 
about  1670. 

Blome'field,  (Francis,)  born  in  Norfolk,  England, 
in  1705,  published  “The  Topographical  History  of  Nor¬ 
folk,”  (3  vols.,  1739-69.)  Died  in  1751. 

Blomfield,  blum'f£ld,  (Charles  James,)  Bishop  of 
London,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1786.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1808,  and  soon  after  brought  out 
valuable  editions  of  the  “  Prometheus”  and  several  other 
dramas  of  ^Eschylus.  He  also  edited  the  “Adversaria 
Porsoni,”  and  contributed  to  various  reviews  a  number 


of  critical  essays  on  the  Greek  classics.  In  1824  he  pub 
fished  an  edition  of  Callimachus.  He  became  Bishop  oi 
London  in  1828.  Bishop  Blomfield  distinguished  himsell 
by  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
promoted  the  erection  of  a  great  number  of  churches  in 
London.  His  opinions  were  decidedly  “high-church.” 
Died  in  1857. 

See  Dr.  Biber,  “Bishop  Blomfield  and  his  Times,”  1857;  A. 
Blomfield,  “Life  of  C.  J.  Blomfield,”  1863  “Quarterly  Review” 
for  January  and  April,  1868. 

Blomfield,  (Edward  Valentine,)  a  distinguished 
English  scholar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1788.  He  published  a  valuable  translation  of  Matthiae’s 
“Greek  Grammar,”  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Mu¬ 
seum  Criticum.”  Died  in  1816. 

Blommaert,  blom'miRt,  (Philippus,)  a  Belgian  phi¬ 
lologist  and  poet,  born  about  1809,  published  editions  of 
several  old  Flemish  poems,  and  translated  the  “  Niebe- 
lungen”  into  Dutch  iambics.  His  best  production  is  a 
historical  work  entitled  “  Aloude  Geschiedenis  der  Belgen 
of  Nederduitschers,”  (1849.)  Died  August  14,  1871. 

Blond,  le,  leh  bl^N,  (Jacques  Christophe,)  a  min¬ 
iature-painter,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1670.  He  worked  in 
London,  and  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  produce  col¬ 
oured  engravings  or  copies  of  paintings.  Died  about  1 740. 

Blond,  Le.  See  Le  Blond. 

Blonde,  bl^Nd,  (Andr£,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at 
Auxerre  in  1734;  died  in  1794. 

Blondeau,  bliN'do',  (Antoine  Franqois  Raymond,) 
a  French  general,  born  in  Franche -Comte  in  1747,  served 
under  Pichegru  in  1794,  and  in  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1799.  Died  in  1825. 

Blondeau,  (Charles,)  a  French  jurist  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer,  born  at  Mans;  died  in  1680. 

Blondeau,  (Claude,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  in  Paris,  lived  about  1650. 

Blondeau,  (Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  IIyacinthe,) 
professor  of  Roman  law  in  the  faculty  of  Paris,  was  born 
at  Namur  in  1784.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  and  published  several 
works  on  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Blondeau  de  Charnage,  bldN'do'  deh  shtR'nfzh', 
(Claude  Franqois,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  near  Pon- 
tarlier  in  1710.  Died  in  1776. 

Blondel,  bliN'difi',  [Lat.  Blondel^e'us,]  a  French 
troubadour,  and  favourite  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  principal  expeditions.  He 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  king’s  impris¬ 
onment  in  Germany  by  singing  before  the  fortress  part 
of  a  song  which  was  answered  from  within. 

Blondel,  (David,)  a  French  Protestant  divine  and 
writer,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1591.  In  1650  he 
succeeded  Vossius  as  professor  of  history  at  Amsterdam. 
He  published  a  number  of  theological  and  historical 
works  in  Latin  and  French.  Died  in  1655. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary B rucker, 
“History  of  Philosophy.” 

Blondel,  bl6N'dSl',  (Francis,)  a  Flemish  physician, 
born  at  Liege  in  1613  ;  died  in  1682. 

Blondel,  (Franqois,)  a  French  architect  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Ribemont  in  1617.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College,  and  was 
chosen  by  Louis  XIV.  to  teach  that  science  to  the  dau¬ 
phin.  lie  published  a  “  Course  of  Architecture,”  and 
various  other  treatises.  The  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porte 
Saint-Denis  is  esteemed  his  master-piece  in  architecture. 
Died  in  1686. 

Blondel,  (Franqois,)  a  French  physician,  bom  in 
Paris,  graduated  about  1631,  was  noted  for  his  opposition 
to  the  use  of  antimony  in  medicine.  Died  in  1682. 

Blondel,  (Jacques,)  a  French  surgeon,  who  lived  at 
Lille  about  1580,  translated,  from  the  Latin,  Godin’s 
“Military  Surgery.” 

Blondel,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a  French  architect, 
nephew  of  Franjois  the  architect,  noticed  above,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1705.  He  became  professor  in  the 
Academv  of  Architecture  in  Paris.  Died  in  1774. 

Blon'd^l,  (James  Augustus,)  an  English  physician, 
of  French  extraction,  wrote  several  esteemed  medical 
works.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians.  Died  in  London  in  1734. 
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Blondel,  (Laurent,)  a  French  scholar  and  theologi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1671  ;  died  in  1740. 

Blondel,  (Marie  Joseph,)  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1781,  was  a  pupil  of  Regnault.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Zenobiaon  the  Shore  of  the  Araxis,”  and 
“  Homer  in  Athens.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

Blondel,  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born 
in  Paris  in  1674;  died  in  1730. 

Blondel,  (Robert,)  a  French  poet  and  moralist,  born 
in  Normandy  about  1390,  was  preceptor  to  the  dauphin 
Charles,  a  son  of  Charles  VII.  Died  about  1460. 

Blon/din,  (Charles,)  real  name  Jean  Francois 
Gravelet,  born  at  Hesdin,  France,  in  1824,  was  a 
noted  rope-walker.  His  greatest  feats  were  in  1859, 
when  he  crossed  the  Niagara  below  the  falls  on  a 
tight  rope,  blindfolded,  carrying  a  man  on  his  back, 
and  in  i860  on  stilts,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Died  in  1897. 

Blondin,  bl^N'dlN',  (Jean  Noel,)  a  French  gram¬ 
marian,  born  in  Paris  in  1753,  became  secretary  and  in¬ 
terpreter  at  the  Royal  Library.  He  published  a  “  Polyglot 
Grammar,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English.”  Died  in  1832. 

Blondin,  (Pierre,)  a  French  botanist,  born  at  Vaudri- 
court  in  1682,  was  a  pupil  of  Tournefourt.  Died  in  1713. 

Blondus,  (Flavius.)  See  Flavio  Biondo. 

Blood,  blud,  (Colonel  Thomas,)  a  notorious  Irish 
adventurer,  born  about  1628,  served  for  a  time  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  army.  Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the 
castle  of  Dublin  and  take  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
lord-lieutenant,  he  seized  the  person  of  that  nobleman  in 
his  coach  in  London,  (1670,)  and  was  only  prevented  from 
hanging  him  by  the  resistance  of  his  servants.  In  1671 
he  nearly  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  crown 
jewels ;  but,  after  a  short  imprisonment  for  this  crime,  he 
was  pardoned  by  Charles  II.,  and  received  from  him  a 
pension.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Kennet,  “History  of  England.” 

Bloom'field,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Honington,  in  Suffolk,  in  1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  London.  While  in  this  situation  he  composed 
his  rural  poem  of  “The  Farmer’s  Boy,”  which,  after 
being  refused  by  several  booksellers,  was  published  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft.  It  was  received  with 
extraordinary  favour,  and  was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin.  Among  his  other  poems  we  may 
name  “Good  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  Farm,”  “May- 
Day  with  the  Muses,”  and  “Ballads  and  Songs.” 
Died  in  Bedfordshire  in  1823. 

Bloomfield,  (S.  T.,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
scholar,  born  about  1790.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Robinson’s  “  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,”  with  important  additions  and  corrections, 
which  was  highly  commended  by  the  “Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Quarterly  also  the  “  Greek  Testament,  with 
English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,” 
(1832,)  and  other  valuable  works  of  the  kind.  He  brought 
out  in  1829  a  translation  of  Thucydides.  Died  in  1869. 

Bloat,  blot,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  painter, 
whose  favourite  subjects  are  drunken  frolics,  quarrels  of 
peasants,  etc.  Died  in  1667. 

Blo'sl-us  or  De  Blois,  d$h  blwl,  (Francis  Louis,) 
a  Flemish  Benedictine  monk  of  noble  family,  born  near 
Liege  in  1506,  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Liesses, 
in  Hainault.  He  was  educated  with  Prince  Charles,  after¬ 
wards  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Died  about  1565. 

Blot,  bio,  Baron  de  Chauvigny,  (deh  sho'v&n'ye',)  a 
French  wit  and  littbateur  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
wrote  a  number  of  satires  and  epigrams  against  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Died  in  1655. 

Blot,  (Maurice,)  a  French  painter  and  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  in  1754,  was  a  pupil  of  Saints  ubin.  Died  in  1818. 

Bloteling.  See  Bloeteling. 

Blouet,  (Paul,)  writer,  under  the  pen-name  of 
“  Max  O’Rell,”  was  born  in  Brittany,  France,  March 
2,  1848.  He  served  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  subsequently  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  a  lecturer,  and  has  written 
works  of  humorous  criticism  on  England  and  the 


United  States,  entitled  “John  Bull  and  His  Island,” 
“The  Dear  Neighbours,”  “A  Frenchman  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “John  Bull  &  Co.,”  etc.  Died  May  24,  1903. 

Bloundelle-Burton,  (John  Edward,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist,  was  born  March  3,  1850.  He  has  trav¬ 
elled  in  America  and  Europe  as  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  has  written  “The  Silent  Shore,” 
(1886,)  “  The  Desert  Ship,”  (1890,)  “The  Hispani¬ 
ola  Plate,”  (1894,)  “Denounced,”  (1896,)  “The 
Scourge  of  God,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Blount,  blunt,  (Charles,)  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  born  in  1563,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  favour 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  became 
governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1594,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  1600.  Having  put  down  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1603,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  James  I., 
and  obtained  other  distinctions.  Died  in  1605  or  1606. 

Blount,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  son  of  Sir 
Plenry,  mentioned  below,  born  at  Upper  Holloway  in 
1654,  published  a  deistical  work  entitled  “  Anima  Mundi,” 
(1678,)  and  several  others  of  a  similar  nature.  He  also 
translated  from  the  Greek  the  “  Life  of  Apollonius  Tya- 
naeus,”  by  Philostratus.  He  committed  suicide  in  1693. 

See  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. 

Blount,  (Sir  Henry,)  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1602, 
travelled  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  of  which  coun¬ 
tries  he  gave  an  account  in  his  “Voyage  into  the  Levant,” 
published  in  1636.  It  was  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch.  Died  in  1682. 

Blount,  [Lat.  Blon'dus,]  (John,)  an  English  writer, 
who  was  prebendary  and  chancellor  in  the  church  of  York. 
He  wrote  theological  works  which  were  highly  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  ex¬ 
tant.  Died  in  1248. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Blount,  (Thomas,)  an  English  jurist  and  writer,  born 
in  Worcestershire  in  1618.  He  published  “Glosso- 
graphia,”  or  a  dictionary  of  legal  terms,  “  Lamps  of  the 
Law  and  Lights  of  the  Gospel,”  (1658,)  “The  Academy 
of  Eloquence,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1679. 

Blount,  (Sir  Thomas  Pope,)  son  of  Sir  Henry,  noticed 
above,  born  in  1649,  was  several  times  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  Saint  Alban’s  and  Hertfordshire  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Critique  on  Celebrated  Writers,”  (“Censura 
celebriorum  Authorum,”  1690,)  which  is  commended  by 
Hallam,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  other  eminent  critics. 
Died  in  1697. 

Blount,  blunt,  ( W illiam,)  an  American  Senator,  born 
about  1744.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  in  1 790,  and  was  elected  a  Sena¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
in  1796.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  in  1797,  on 
a  charge  that  he  had  abetted  an  attempt  of  the  British 
to  conquer  from  Spain  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Died  at  Knoxville  in  1800. 

Blount  (blunt)  Mount-joy',  Lord  Mountjoy,  born 
about  1598,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Blount  and 
Lady  Rich.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Newport  in  1628, 
and  appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower  in  1641,  but  was 
removed  in  the  same  year  because  the  king  distrusted 
his  loyalty.  He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil 
war,  but  was  regarded  as  lukewarm.  Died  in  1665. 

Blow,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and' 2omposei, 
born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1648,  became  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his  principal  compositions 
are  a  “Gloria  Patri,”  and  a  collection  of  secular  pieces 
entitled  “  Amphion  Anglicus.”  The  celebrated  Purcell 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Burney,  “  History  of  Music.” 

Blow'itz,  de,  (Henri  Georges  Adolphe,)  a 
noted  correspondent,  was  born,  of  Jewish  ancestry, 
at  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  December  28,  1825.  He  was 
naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  France  in  1870,  and  from 
1871  was  the  chief  Paris  representative  of  the  London 
“Times.”  His  letters  to  the  “Times”  were  often 
deemed  of  European  importance.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  interviewers,  and  the  channel  through  which 
Gambetta,  Bismarck,  the  Sultan,  and  others  made 
public  their  views.  Died  January  18,  1903. 
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Blucher,  von,  fon  bloo'ker,  [Ger.  pron.  fon  blii'K^r,] 
(Gebhard  Lebrecht,,  a  celebrated  Prussian  field-mar¬ 
shal,  born  at  Rostock  in  1742.  At  an  early  age  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Swedish  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
same  Prussian  regiment  (then  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  von  Belling)  which  he  afterwards  commanded 
with  such  distinction.  He  was  prevailed  upon  by  Von 
Belling  to  join  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and,  after 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  campaigns  of  1793-94  against  the  French. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the  Prussian  vanguard  at  Auer- 
stadt,  and  effected  a  masterly  retreat  to  Lubeck,  though 
pursued  by  Soult,  Bernadotte,  and  Murat.  Appointed 
in  1813  to  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  Russian  and 
Prussian  army,  he  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Mac¬ 
donald  on  the  Katzbach,  and  soon  after  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  After  various  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  French,  he  advanced  to  Paris  in 
March,  1814,  and,  having  stormed  the  heights  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  entered  the  city  with  the  allied  sovereigns.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wahlstadt  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  received  other  high  distinctions. 
In  1815  he  again  took  command  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  though  defeated  at  Ligny,  June  16,  he  appeared 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  and 
decided  the  fortunes  of  that  eventful  day.  With  his 
fresh  troops  he  pursued  the  flying  enemy  through  the 
night,  and,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  assisted  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  died  in  1819,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Bliicher  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  impetuous  courage  and  the  rapidity  of  his  move¬ 
ments,  which  procured  for  him  the  name  of  “Marshal 
Vorwarts,”  (“Forwards.”)  For  the  plans  of  his  battles 
he  relied  principally  upon  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau, 
generals  of  his  staff.  When  praised  for  one  of  his  vic¬ 
tories,  he  said,  “  It  is  owing  to  my  rashness,  Gneise- 
nau’s  prudence,  and  the  mercy  of  the  great  God.” 

Bludoff  or  Bloudofl;  bloo'doff,  (Dmitri,)  Count,  a 
Russian  statesman,  born  at  Moscow  about  1783.  He  has 
been  employed  in  various  embassies,  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  interior,  and  president  of  the  legislative 
department  in  the  council  of  the  empire. 

Bluet  d’ Arb&ree,  de,  deh  blii-4'  (almost  blwi)  df r'- 
baiRr,  (Bernard,)  a  French  littSrateur ,  and  fool  by  pro¬ 
fession,  sometimes  called  the  Comte  de  Permission,  was 
born  near  Savoy  about  156a  He  wrote  eulogies  on  his 
patrons,  and  a  number  of  prophecies  for  the  people.  A 
copy  of  his  works  was  sold  for  five  hundred  francs  at  the 
McCarthy  sale  in  1816. 

Bluhme,  bloo'meh,  (Christian  Albert,)  a  Danish 
statesman,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1794,  became  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  1851,  and  in  1852  president  of  the 
council.  Died  December  22,  1866. 

Bluhme  or  Blume,  bloo'meh,  (Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  jurist,  born  at  Hamburg  about  1798.  He  became 
profoundly  versed  in  the  Roman  law,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Bonn.  Among  his  works  are  “  Iter 
Italicum,”  (4  vols.,  1824-36,)  containing  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  Italy,  “Canon  Law  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  especially  in  Germany,”  (1826,)  and  a  “  Sketch 
of  the  Law  of  the  Pandects,”  (1829.)  Died  Nov.  5,  1874. 

Blum,  bloom,  (Jean,)  a  Swiss  architect,  resided  at 
Zurich.  He  published  in  1596  a  “  Book  of  Architecture.” 

Blum,  (Karl,)  a  German  composer,  and  director  of 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin,  born  in  that  city  about  1785. 
He  composed  numerous  operas  and  songs.  Died  in  1844. 

Blum,  (Robert,)  a  German  democratic  politician, 
born  at  Cologne  in  1807.  In  1840  he  founded  the  Schiller 
Association  at  Leipsic,  and  soon  after  became  a  leading 
contributor  to  the  “  Sachsischen  Vaterlandsblattern,”  a 
political  journal.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  German 
Catholic  church  at  Leipsic  in  1845.  In  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Vienna  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  parliamentary  opposition.  On  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  Windischgratz,  he  was  arrested  and  shot, 
November  9,  1848. 

Blum,  bloom,  (Robert  Frederick,)  an  American 
artist,  born  at  Cincinnati,  July  9,  1857.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  but  established  himself  in  New  York 
and  won  a  wide  reputation  as  an  illustrator  of  books. 


Blum,  von,  fon  bloom,  (Lodoiska,)  a  German  author¬ 
ess,  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Ernst  von  Waldow. 
She  was  born  at  the  Schloss  Caczevice,  in  Poland,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1842.  She  published  a  large  number  of 
novels,  and  several  plays. 

Blumauer,  bloo'mow'er,  (Aloys,)  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Steyer  in  1755,  published  a  burlesque  poem  en¬ 
titled  “Virgil’s  Aineid  travestied,”  (1784,)  which  was 
very  popular  in  Germany  and  was  translated  into  Rus¬ 
sian.  Died  in  1798. 

Blumo.  See  Bluhme. 

Blumenbach,  bloo'men-Mk,  [Ger.  pron.  bloo'm^n 
b&K,]  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  celebrated  German  com¬ 
parative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  born  at  Gotha 
on  the  1  ith  of  May,  1752.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  medi¬ 
cine  in  1775.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  the 
“Varieties  of  the  Human  Race,”  (“De  Generis  humani 
Varietate  Nativa,”)  which  was  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages.  He  became  ordinary  professor  of  medicine  and 
anatomy  at  Gottingen  in  1778,  and  continued  to  lecture 
there  more  than  fifty  years.  He  published  in  1780  a 
popular  “Manual  of  Natural  History,”  (10th  edition, 
1830,)  and  in  1786  a  “Description  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body.”  He  explained  with  success  the  functions 
of  the  human  system  in  his  “  Institutiones  Physiological,” 
(1787,)  which  was  translated  into  English  and  other  lan¬ 
guages  and  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools. 

Blumenbach  was  the  first  who  divided  the  human 
species  into  five  races, — viz.,  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
Malay,  American,  and  African  or  Ethiopian.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  unity  of  the  human  species.  “  He  was  the  first,” 
says  Dr.  Hoefer,  “  who  placed  natural  history  on  a  sci¬ 
entific  basis, — comparative  anatomy.”  Among  h‘is  im¬ 
portant  works  is  a  “Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
(1805.)  In  the  number  of  his  pupils  was  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  He  was  a  member  of  about  seventy  learned 
societies,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Europe.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
Guelphic  order  about  1821.  Died  at  Gottingen  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1840. 

Blumenthal,  (Count  Leonard  von,)  field-mar¬ 
shal  in  the  German  army,  was  born  at  Schweldt,  on 
the  Oder,  July  30,  1810.  He  was  a  soldier  from 
childhood,  and  served  in  all  the  wars  of  Germany 
from  1830  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  which  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  general  staff.  He  was  made 
count  in  1883  and  appointed  field-marshal  in  1888. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  strategists  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Blum'ner,  (Hugo,)  a  German  archaeologist,  born  at 
Berlin,  August  9,  1844.  He  studied  at  Breslau,  Berlin, 
and  Bonn,  and  held  professorships  of  classical  archae¬ 
ology  at  Konigsberg  and  Zurich.  His  principal  writings 
are  on  the  fine  arts  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy. 

Blumrbder,  von,  fon  blcrom'ro'der,  (August  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  littirateur  and  soldier,  born  at  Gehren 
in  1776,  served  against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  o. 
1814-15.  Died  June  14,  i860. 

Blun'dell,  (Francis,)  born  M.  E.  Francis;  widow 
of  F.  N.  Blundell;  an  English  novelist,  her  works  in¬ 
cluding  “A  Daughter  of  the  Soil,”  (1895,)  “Among 
the  Untrodden  Ways,”  (1896,)  “The  Duenna  of  a 
Genius,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Blun'd§-ville,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician, 
published  in  1594  a  popular  work,  entitled  “Exercises, 
containing  Six  Treatises.” 

Blunt,  (Edmund,)  an  American  hydrographer,  son 
of  Edmund  M.  Blunt,  noticed  below,  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  in  1799.  He  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  making  surveys  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies,  Guatemala,  etc.,  and  in  1833 
became  first  assistant  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
at  Washington.  He  died  September  2,  1866. 

Blunt,  (Edmund  March,)  an  American  writer  on  nau¬ 
tical  subjects,  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1770.  In  1796  he  published  his  “American  Coast  Pilot,” 
which  has  since  passed  through  many  editions  and  been 
translated  into  several  European  languages.  It  con- 
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tains  descriptions  of  every  seaport  in  the  United  States 
and  of  most  of  those  in  America,  with  sailing-directions, 
lists  of  light-houses,  etc.  He  also  published  many  other 
valuable  nautical  works,  charts,  etc.  Died  Jan.  2,  1862. 

Blunt,  (Henry,)  an  English  religious  writer,  born 
about  1794.  In  1835  he  became  rector  of  Streathan, 
Surrey.  He  published,  besides  sermons,  “  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Saint  Paul,”  (1833,)  “Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Elisha,”  and  other  popular  works.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  his  works  have  passed  through  forty 
editions.  Died  in  1843. 

Blunt,  (James  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Hancock  county,  Maine,  in  1826.  He  settled  in  Kansas 
about  1856,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Free  State  party. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  about  April,  1862. 
He  defeated  the  enemy  at  Kane  Hill,  Arkansas,  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  at  Prairie  Grove  in  December,  1862.  Having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  department  of  Kansas  in  1863,  but  was  re¬ 
lieved  in  October  of  that  year.  Died  July  25,  1881. 

Blunt,  (John  Henry,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Chelsea  in  1823.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Durham,  became  vicar  of  Kennington,  near  Oxford, 
and  in  1873  was  ma^e  rector  of  Beverston.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  “  Directorium  Pastorale,”  “  House¬ 
hold  Theology,”  “The  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  “  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
“  A  Plain  Account  of  the  English  Bible,”  “  A  Dictionary 
of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology,”  “  A  Dictionary 
of  Sects,”  “  An  Annotated  Bible,”  etc.  Died  April  18, 
1884. 

Blunt,  (John  James,)  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
born  at  Newcastle-under- Lime  in  1794.  He  became  in 
1839  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
He  published  “Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writ¬ 
ings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  an  Argument 
of  their  Veracity,”  (1847,)  “  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1855. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1858,  (vol.  civ.) 

Blunthli,  bloont'lee,  or  Bluntschli,  bloont'shlee, 
(Jean  Henri,)  born  at  Zurich  in  1656,  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  the  city  and  canton  of  Zurich,  entitled  “  Memorabilia 
Tigurina.”  Died  in  1722. 

Bluntschli,  bloont'shlee,  (Johann  Kaspar,)  a  Swiss 
jurist,  born  in  1808  at  Zurich,  where  he  became  professor 
of  law  in  1836.  Died  October  21,  1881. 

Bluteau,  blii'to',  (Dom  Raphael,)  a  learned  writer, 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1638,  became 
preacher  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  He 
published  a  “  Portuguese-Latin  Dictionary,”  (1712,  8 
vols.  fol.)  Died  in  1734. 

Blutel,  blU'tSl',  (Charles  Auguste  Esprit  Rose,)  a 
French  jurist,  and  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
bom  at  Caen  in  1757.  Fie  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1806. 

Bliithgen,  blUt'Gen,  (August  Eduard  Victor,)  a 
German  author,  born  at  Zorbig,  January  4,  1844.  He 
studied  theology,  and  for  some  years  was  a  journalist. 
He  published  many  tales,  also  volumes  called  “  Hesperi- 
des,”  (1879,)  “  Bunte  Novellen,”  (1880,)  “Gedichte,” 
(1880,)  and  books  for  the  young. 

Blyenburg,  bli'en-buRG',  (Adrian,)  a  Latin  poet, 
nephew  of  Damasus,  born  at  Dort  in  1560 ;  died  in  1599. 

Blyenburg,  van,  vfn  bli'en-buRG',  (Damasus,)  a 
Dutch  litterateur,  bom  at  Dort  in  1558,  published  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  modern  Latin  poets. 

Bo,  bo,  (Jean  Baptiste  Jerome,)  a  French  physician, 
bom  near  Mur-de-Barrez  in  1753,  was  elected  to  the 
National  Convention  in  1792,  and  voted  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  death  of  the  king.  Died  in  1811. 

Boabdil,  bo-ib-dfel', [corrupted  from  Aboo-Abdillah 
or  Aboo- Abdallah,]  surnamed  el  Chico,  (chee'ko,) 
\or  the  Little,)  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada.  His 
claim  to  the  throne  was  contested  by  his  uncle,  Abdallah- 
el-Zagal.  This  dispute  was  settled  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  who  conquered  Granada  in  1491,  when  Boabdil 
ceased  to  reign.  He  retired  to  Africa  in  1496,  and  died 
about  1536. 

Boaden,  bo'den,  (James,)  an  English  writer,  bom  at 
Whitehaven  in  1762,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John 


Kemble.  He  published  several  dramas,  a  “  Life  of  John 
Philip  Kemble,”  a  “Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan,”  and  one  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  Died  in  1839. 

Bo-ad-!-§e'a,  [Fr.  Boadic£e,  bo't'de'si',]  written 
also  Boudicea,  Boodicia,  and  Voadica,  wife  of  Prasu- 
tagus,  king  of  the  British  tribe  of  the  Iceni,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Boadicea,  incensed  by  the  rapacity  and 
insults  of  the  piocurator  Catus,  took  up  arms  against 
the  Roman  colonists  and  their  allies,  seventy  thousand 
of  whom,  according  to  Tacitus,  fell  in  battle.  She  was 
subsequently  defeated  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  with  im¬ 
mense  loss,  and  took  poison  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
victor’s  hands. 

See  Tacitus,  “  Annales,”  book  xiv. 

Boadicee,  the  French  of  Boadicea,  which  see. 

Board'man,  (George  D.,)  an  eminent  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  at  Livermore,  Maine,  in  1801.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Waterville  College  in  1821,  studied  divinity  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  in  1825  sailed 
for  the  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Fie  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  December 
following,  and,  after  devoting  some  fifteen  months  to  the 
study  of  the  Burmese  language,  established  a  mission  at 
Maulmain,  on  the  Tenasserim  coast.  This  place  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Baptist  mis¬ 
sions  in  that  region.  The  next  year  he  founded  another 
mission  at  Tavoy.  Mr.  Boardman  continued  his  work 
with  great  zeal  and  success  until  his  death  in  1831. 

Boardman,  (George  Dana,)  D.D.,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Tavoy,  in  Tenasserim,  August  18, 
1828,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  six  years  old. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1852,  at  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1855,  and  held  various  pas¬ 
torates,  notably  that  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  author  of  “The  Creative  Week,” 
“The  Model  Prayer,”  “Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord,” 
“The  Mountain  Instruction,”  etc.  Died  April  28, 1903. 

Boardman,  (Henry  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an  eloquent 
American  divine,  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  January  9, 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1829  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  In  1833 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
published  “The  Bible  in  the  Counting-House,”  “The 
Bible  in  the  Family,”  and  other  popular  contributions 
to  religious  literature.  Died  June  15,  1880. 

Boaretti,  bo-i-ret'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  able  Italian 
litterateur,  born  near  Padua  in  1 748,  became  professor 
of  sacred  eloquence  at  Venice  about  1785.  He  trans¬ 
lated  some  of  the  works  of  Sophocles  and  several  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Euripides  into  Italian,  (versi  sciolti,)  and  Ho¬ 
mer’s  “Iliad”  into  ottava  rima,  (1788.)  Died  in  1799. 

Boas,  bo'is,  (Eduard,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at 
Landsberg  in  1815,  published  a  supplement  to  the  works 
of  Goethe,  (3  vols.,  1841,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1853. 

Boas,  (Franz,)  anthropologist,  was  born  at  Min- 
den,  Germany,  July  9,  1858  ;  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  1883  ;  went  to  British  Columbia  to 
study  the  Indians  in  1885  ;  was  docent  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  in  Clark  University  1888-92.  Author  of  “  Baffin 
Land,”  “The  Central  Eskimo,”  etc. 

Boat.  See  Boot. 

Boaton,  de,  deh  bo'i'tdN',  (Pierre  Francois,)  born 
near  Aubonne,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1734,  translated 
into  French  verse  Gessner’s  “Idyls”  and  “Death  of 
Abel,”  and  Wieland’s  “Oberon.”  Died  in  1794. 

Bobadilla,  de,  di  bo-B i-D&'yi,  (Francisco,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  magistrate,  who  was  charged,  in  1500,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  colony  at  Saint  Domingo  under  Co¬ 
lumbus.  On  his  arrival  he  caused  that  illustrious  man 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  in  chains  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  his  sovereigns  and  reinstated  in  his 
honours.  Bobadilla  was  soon  after  obliged  to  resign  his 
post  to  Nicholas  Ovando. 

Bobolina,  bo-bo-lee'ni,  a  modern  Greek  heroine, 
who  in  the  revolution  of  1821  equipped  three  ships  at 
her  own  expense,  one  of  which  she  commanded.  She 
offered  her  vessels  to  the  government  for  the  blockade 
of  Nauplia,  which  was  maintained  fourteen  months.  She 
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was  assassinated  in  1825  by  the  friend  of  a  person  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  wronged  by  a  member  of  her  family. 

See  Pouqubville,  “  Histoire  de  la  Rdg&i^ration  de  la  Grkce.” 

Bobrof,  bo'bRof,  (Semen  Sergeevitch,)  a  Russian 
poet,  whose  principal  poem  is  entitled  “  Khersonida,” 
being  a  history  and  description  of  Taurida,  in  Southern 
Russia.  Died  in  1810. 

Bobrun,  bofoRuN',  (Charles,)  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Amboi§e  in  1604,  executed  a  number  of  portraits 
in  conjunction  with  his  cousin  Henri,  noticed  below.  Died 
in  1692. 

Bobrun,  (Henri,)  a  French  portrait-painter,  born  at 
Amboise  in  1603,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  portraits  of  Louis  and  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  Died  in  1677. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bocaccino,  bo-kit-chee'no,  (Boccaccio,)  an  Italian 
paipter,  born  at  Cremona  about  1460.  He  is  praised  by 
Lanzi.  Died  about  1518. 

See  Vasari,  ‘‘Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bocaccino,  (Camillo,)  surnamed  il  Boccalini,  (£1 
bok-kH-lee'nee,)  born  at  Cremona  in  1511,  was  a  son  of 
the  preceding.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  frescos 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Sigismund  at  Cremona.  Died  in 
1546. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bocace.  See  Boccaccio. 

Bocand£,  bo'kSN'dk',  (Bertrand,)  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist  and  geographer,  born  at  Nantes  about  1812,  resided 
many  years  in  Africa.  He  published  “  Notes  on  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea,  or  Southern  Senegambia.”  Died  in  1881. 

Bocanegra,  bo-ki-na'gRi,  (Pedro  Atanasio,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Granada  about  1638,  was  a 
pupil  of  Alonzo  Cano.  Died  in  1688. 

Bocarro,  bo-kir'ro,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  histo¬ 
rian,  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  “  Asia  Portugueza”  of 
Joao  de  Barros,  (in  manuscript.) 

Bocarro  Francez,  bo-kir'ro  fR^n'sSs,  (Manoel,)  a 
Portuguese  astronomer  and  physician,  bom  at  Lisbon 
in  1588,  received  lessons  from  Galileo.  Died  at  Florence 
in  1662. 

Boccabadati,  bok'ki-bi-di'tee,  (Luigia,)  an  Italian 
vocalist,  born  at  Parma,  made  a  brilliant  d^but  in  her 
native  city  in  1817,  and  subsequently  sang  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  Italian  cities  and  in  London  and  Lisbon.  She  mar¬ 
ried  a  M.  Gazzuoli.  Died  October  12,  1850. 

Boccaccio,  bo-k&t'cho,  [Old  English,  Boccace  ot 
Bocace,  bo-kiss';  Fr.  Boccace,  bo'klss';  Lat.  Bocca'- 
tius  and  Boccac'cius,]  or,  more  fully,  Boccaccio  di 
Certaldo,  bok-cit'cho  de  ch§R-til'do,  (Giovanni,)  the 
most  celebrated  of  Italian  novelists,  born  in  Paris  in  1313, 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant  and  a 
Frenchwoman.  At  his  father’s  desire  he  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  and  afterwards  studied  canon  law,  which, 
however,  he  soon  abandoned.  Among  his  first  produc¬ 
tions  were  the  romance  of  “  II  Filicopo,”  and  a  poem  in 
ottava  rima,  entitled  “  La  Teseide,”  written  at  the  request 
of  his  mistress,  the  Princess  Mary,  natural  daughter  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples.  After  the  accession  of  Joanna 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Boccaccio  wrote,  at  her  desire, 
his  “Decamerone,  or  Hundred  Tales,”  (1353,)  which  are 
esteemed  models  of  Italian  prose  composition ;  but  many 
of  them  are  disgustingly  licentious.  About  this  time  he 
was  sent  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Petrarch,  which  continued  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  He  was  appointed  in  1373  to  lecture  at 
Florence  on  Dante,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
‘  Inferno,”  and  a  “  Life  of  Dante.”  Besides  nis  works 
in  Italian,  Boccaccio  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin 
eclogues  and  prose  essays,  and,  like  his  friend  Petrarch, 
rendered  important  services  to  classical  learning  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts.  He  died 
in  1375,  having  for  many  years  previously  been  in  a  great 
measure  reformed  from  the  profligacy  of  his  early  life 
and  writings.  The  “  Decamerone”  has  furnished  Shak- 
speare  with  the  subjects  of  several  of  his  dramas,  and 
Chaucer  derived  from  it  his  poem  of  “The  Knight’s 
Tale.”  Hazlitt,  after  remarking  that  Shakspeare’s  play 
of  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well”  is  from  Boccaccio,  adds, 
“  The  poet  has  dramatized  the  original  novel  with  great 


skill  and  comic  spirit,  and  has  preserved  all  the  beauty 
of  character  and  sentiment  without  improving  upon  it, 
which  was  impossible.  There  is  indeed  in  Boccaccio’s 
serious  pieces  a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment  of  sentiment  which  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  prose  writer  whatever.  .  .  .  The  invention 
implied  in  his  different  tales  is  immense ;  but  we  are  not 
to  infer  that  it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably  availed  him¬ 
self  of  all  the  common  traditions  which  were  floating  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  appropriate.”  (See 
Hazlitt’s  “Characters  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays.”) 

See  also  Baldelli,  “Vita  di  Giovanni  Boccaccio,”  1806;  Mazzu- 
chelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe  Gianotti  Manetti,“  Specimen  Historic  literarise  Floren- 
tinas  Seculi  XIII.  ac  XIV.,  seu  Vitas  Dautis,  Petrarch  as  ac  Boccaccii,”J 
1747 ;  J.  F.  Adky,  “  Notice  sur  Boccace,”  1802 ;  “Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sterbing,  London,  vol.  i.,  1831. 

Bocca  di  Ferro,  bok'kH  de  f&R'ro,  (Girolamo,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  nephew  of  Luigi,  born  at  Bologna  in  1552 ; 
died  in  1623. 

Bocca  di  Ferro,  Bucca  Ferri,  book'kS.  f§R'ree,  or 
Bucca  Ferra,  book'ki  f^R'ri,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Bologna  in  1482.  He 
became  professor  of  logic  in  his  native  city,  and  numbered 
among  his  pupils  J.  C.  Scaliger  and  Benedict  Varchi. 
He  wrote  several  Latin  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Died  in  1545. 

Boccage,  du,  dii  bo'klzh', (Manoel  Maria  Barbosa,) 
a  celebrated  Portuguese  poet  and  improvisatore,  of  French 
extraction,  born  at  Setuval  in  1771.  He  published  nu¬ 
merous  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  and  made 
several  translations  from  the  French  and  Latin.  It  is 
stated  that  he  could  speak  French,  Italian,  and  Latin 
with  facility.  He  became  the  chief  of  a  poetic  school 
known  under  the  name  of  Elmanists.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Boccage,  du,  (Marie  Anne  Le  Page,)  a  French 
poetess,  born  at  Rouen  in  1710,  was  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Fi- 
quet  du  Boccage,  noticed  below.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
tragedy  entitled  “  The  Amazons,”  imitations  of  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost”  and  of  Gessner’s  “  Death  of  Abel,”  and  other 
poems,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  her  time,  but 
are  now  nearly  forgotten.  She  was  a  member  of  several 
foreign  academies,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Lyons  and  Rouen. 
Her  letters  to  her  sister,  Madame  Duperron,  are  still 
admired.  Died  in  1802. 

See  Guilbert,  “  Notice  sur  Madame  Boccage,”  1807. 

Boccage,  du,  (Pierre  Joseph  Fiquet — fe'ki',)  a 
French  littiratetir,  born  at  Rouen  in  1700,  wrote  “  Letters 
on  the  English  Theatre,”  and  translated  several  works 
from  the  English.  Died  in  1 757- 

Boccalini,  bok-ki-lee'nee,  (Trajano,)  a  witty  Italian 
satirist,  born  at  Loretto  in  1556,  was  the  author  of  “  News 
from  Parnassus,”  (“Ragguagli  di  Parnaso,”  1612,)  and 
other  works,  which  were  translated  into  several  languages 
Among  these  is  a  satire  called  “  Pietra  del  Paragone 
politico,”  (1626.)  Died  at  Venice  in  1613. 

See  Morhof,  “  Polyhistor.” 

Boccanera,  bok-ki-na'rS,  (Egidio,)  a  Genoese  admi¬ 
ral,  was  a  brother  of  Simone,  Doge  of  Genoa.  Having 
entered  the  Spanish  service,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Algesiras  in  1344,  and  in  1372  defeated  the  English  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  he  made  prisoner. 
Died  about  1373. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R£publiques  Italiennes.” 

Boccanera, (Guglielmo,)  a  Genoese  nobleman,  raised 
by  the  democratic  party  in  1257  to  the  sovereign  power 
in  Genoa,  was  deposed  in  1262. 

Boccanera,  (Simone,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Genoa  in 
1339,  removed  in  1344,  and  re-elected  in  1356-  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Died  about 
1363. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Boccardo,  bok-kaR'do,  (Gerolamo,)  an  Italian 
author,  born  at  Genoa,  March  16,  1829.  He  became 
professor  of  statistics  in  the  University  of  Genoa,  and  of 
political  economy  in  the  Naval  School  of  that  city,  and 
was  made  a  senator  of  Italy.  He  has  published  many 
works  on  various  subjects,  including  statistics,  public 
economy,  geography,  history,  archaeology,  banking,  earth- 
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quakes,  etc.,  and  edited  the  great  “Nuova  Enciclopedia 
ltaliana”  and  the  “  Biblioteca  dell’  Economista.” 

Boccherini,  bok-kl-ree'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser  of  instrumental  pieces,  born  at  Lucca  in  1 740,  was 
patronized  by  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bocchi,  bok'kee,  [Lat.  Boc'chius,]  (Achille,)  an 
Italian  scholar,  born  at  Bologna  in  1488,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  his  native  city. 
He  wrote  several  Latin  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
history,  philosophy,  etc.  Died  in  1562. 

Bocchi,  (Faustino,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Brescia 
in  1659  ;  died  about  1742. 

Bocchi,  (Francesco,)  born  at  Florence  in  1548,  wrote 
essays  on  various  subjects,  and  eulogies  on  eminent  Ital¬ 
ians.  Died  in  1618. 

Boc'-ehus  [Gr.  B oaxog]  I.,  King  of  Mauritania,  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  and  an  ally  of  that  prince  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans.  Having  been  defeated  by 
Marius,  he  betrayed  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans  in  106  B.c. 

Bocchus  II.,  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  fought  for  Caesar  against  Juba,  King  of  Numidia, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Massi- 
nissa.  In  a  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  Bocchus 
was  a  partisan  of  the  latter. 

Bocciardo,  bot-chaR'do,  (Clemente,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1620,  was  surnamed  Clemen- 
tone,  from  his  large  stature.  Died  in  1658. 

Boccoue,  bok-ko'nl,  (Paolo,)  a  distinguished  Sicilian 
naturalist,  born  at  Palermo  in  1633.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  Latin  and  Italian  treatises  on  botany 
and  mineralogy.  Died  in  1704. 

Bocconio,  bok-ko'ne-o,  (Marino,)  a  Venetian  con¬ 
spirator,  who,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  aristocracy  of  Venice,  was  executed  in  1299. 

Boccuci,  bok-koo'chee,  (?)  or  Bocous,(Jos6,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  dramatist,  probably  of  Italian  origin,  born  at  Barce¬ 
lona  in  1775,  resided  for  some  years  in  Paris.  He  wrote 
successful  dramas,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Bio¬ 
graphie  Universelle.” 

Bocerus.  See  Bocker,  (Johann.) 

Boch,  bok,  or  Bochius,  bo'ke-us,  (John,)  a  Flemish 
poet,  called  “the  Belgian  Virgil,”  born  at  Brussels  in 
I555»  wrote  Latin  poems  which  were  much  admired. 
Died  in  1609. 

Bochart,  bo'shfR',  (Mathieu,)  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  was  the  author  of  a  “  Treatise  against  Relics,” 
and  a  work  entitled  “  Diallacticon,”  (1662,)  advocating 
the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Bochart,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  French  scholar  and 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Rouen  in  May,  1599.  He 
studied  divinity  and  the  Oriental  tongues  under  Cameron 
and  Louis  Cappel,  and  was  subsequently  instructed  by 
Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee.  He 
was  appointed  in  1625  pastor  at  Caen,  where  he  remained 
forty-three  years  and  acquired  great  influence  and  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  preacher.  In  1628  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  in  a  public  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Veron,  who  was 
employed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  greatest  works 
are  his  “  Hierozoicon,”  (1663,)  or  an  account  of  animals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  “Geographia  Sacra,”  (1646.) 
They  are  commended  by  Cuvier  and  Baron  Humboldt. 
Bochart  died  at  Caen  in  1667,  with  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Several  volumes 
of  his  sermons  were  published  after  his  death.  “  No  one,” 
says  Hallam,  “  has  left  a  more  durable  reputation  in  this 
literature  [Rabbinical  or  Hebrew]  than  Bochart.  His 
‘  Geographia  Sacra’  displays  great  learning  and  sagacity.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Morin,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  S.  Bocharti,”  1692;  Edward 
Herbert  Smith,  “S.  Bochart:  Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ou- 
vrages  de  cet  Auteur  illustre,”  1833. 

Bochart  de  Sarron,  bo'shfR'  deh  sf'r6N',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Gaspard,)  a  French  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  first  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

See  Montjoye,  “filoge  historique  de  B.  de  Sarron,”  1800. 

Bochat,  de,  deh  bo'shf',  (Charles  Guillaume 
Loys,)  a  Swiss  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Lausanne  in  1695  >  died  1 753- 


Bocholt,  von,  fon  boK'olt,  (Franz,)  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  German  engravers,  lived  about  1470.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  and 
“Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  (in  thirteen  ”’\tes.) 

Bochsa,  bok'si',  written  also  Bocska,  (Robert 
Nicolas  Charles,)  a  French  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Montmedy  in  1789.  He  studied  in  Paris  under 
Mehul,  and  attained  great  excellence  as  a  performer  on 
the  harp.  In  1822  he  became  professoj*  of  the  harp  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  His  composi¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  pieces  for  that  instrument.  Died  in 
Australia  in  1856. 

Bock,  bok,  (Friedrich  Samuel,)  a  naturalist,  born 
at  Konigsberg  in  1716,  was  professor  of  Greek  and  the¬ 
ology  in  his  native  city.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Socin- 
ianism  in  Prussia,”  (1753,)  and  several  works  on  natural 
history.:  Died  in  1786. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bock,  bok,  [Fr.  Le  Boucq,  leh  book  ;  Lat.  Tra'gus,] 
(Hieronymus,)  a  German  botanist,  born  at  Heidesbach 
in  1498,  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  botanical 
science  in  his  time.  The  genus  Tragia  was  named  in 
his  honour  by  Plumier.  Died  in  1554- 

Bock,  (Karl  August,)  a  German  anatomist  and 
physician,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1782,  published,  among 
other  works,  a  “Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,”  (1819.)  He  lived  many  years  at  Leipsic. 
Died  in  1833. 

Bock,  (Karl  Ernst,)  an  anatomist,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1809,  published  a  “  Manual  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Diagnostic.”  Died  in  1874. 

Bock,  de,  deh  bok,  (Jean  Nicolas  Stienne,)  Baron, 
a  French  littirateur ,  born  at  Thionville  in  1747.  He 
wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  History  of  Sabeism,”  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  the  “  Lite  of  Baron  Trenck,”  and 
several  works  of  Wieland  and  Kotzebue.  Died  in  1809. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bockelmann,  bok'kel-mfn',  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a 
German  jurist,  born  at  Steinfurt  in  1633  ;  died  at  Leyden 
in  1681. 

Bockenberg,  van,  vfn  bok'ken-b§RG',  [Lat.  Cor- 
nelisso'nius  Buckenber'gius,]  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch 
chronicler,  born  at  Gouda  in  1548,  was  historiographer 
of  the  States  of  Holland.  Died  in  1617. 

Bocker,  bok'ker,  [Lat.  Boce'rus,]  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Boedeker,  (Johann,)  a  German  writer,  Latin  poet, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Rostock,  born  near  Minden  in 
1525;  died  in  1565. 

See  J.  C.  Opitz,  “De  Vita,  Fatis  et  Scriptis  J.  Boceri,”  1750. 

Bockh  or  Boeckh,  boK,  (August,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  philologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Carlsruhe  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1785.  He  studied  at  Halle  under 
F.  A.  Wolf,  and  became  in  1811  professor  of  eloquence 
and  the  Greek  language  at  Berlin.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Pindar  with  a  continuous  commentary,  a  Latin 
translation,  and  a  treatise  on  Greek  versification,  (1811,) 
and  in  1817  brought  out  his  “Political  Economy  of  the 
Athenians,”  (“  Die  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,”)  a 
work  displaying  profound  learning  and  research.  He 
likewise  published  “  Metrological  Investigations  concern¬ 
ing  the  Weights,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Antiquity,” 
(1838,)  a  “Dissertation  on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurium 
in  Attica,”  and  other  treatises.  He  began  the  “  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Graecarum,”  continued  by  his  pupil  Franz, 
and  still  unfinished.  (The  third  volume  was  published 
in  1850.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  principal  learned  so¬ 
cieties  of  Germany  and  other  countries.  Died  in  Berlin 
in  August,  1867.  The  works  of  Bockh  have  marked  an 
era  in  the  history  of  archaeology  and  philology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ideal,  the  aim  of  those  studies  should  be  to 
reproduce  the  entire  social  and  political  life  of  a  people 
during  a  determinate  epoch. 

See  Klausen,  “Biographie  von  Bockh,”  forming  part  of  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  “  Lebensbilder  beriihmter  Humanisten,”  1837. 

Bockh  or  Boeckh,  box,  (Christian  Gottfried,)  a 
German  educational  writer,  born  at  Memmmgen  in  1732. 
He  assisted  in  publishing  the  “Universal  Library  of 
Education,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1792. 

Bockh  or  Boeckh,  von,  fon  boK,  (Friedrich,)  a 
German  minister  of  state,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Carlsruhe  in  1777.  He  became  a  counsellor  of  finance 
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in  1810,  and  was  minister  of  finance  (in  Baden)  from 
1828  to  1844.  He  was  president  of  the  cabinet  about 
two  years,  (1844-46.)  Died  in  1855. 

Bockhorst,  van,  vSn  bok'hoRst,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Dentekoom  in  1661,  studied  under 
Kneller  in  London.  Died  in  1724. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bockhorst,  von,  fon  bok'hoRst,  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  painter,  born  at  Munster  about  1610,  was  surnamed 
Langhen  Jan,  from  his  tall  stature.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Jordaens,  in  Holland,  and  ranked  high  among  the 
artists  of  the  time. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais  et 
Allemands.” 

Booking  or  Boecking,  bok'king,  (Eduard,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  legal  writer,  born  at  Trarbach,  Prussia,  in  1802.  He 
became  professor  of  law  at  Bonn  in  1835.  Died  in  1870. 

B5ckler  or  Boeckler,  bok'kler,  (Georg  Andreas,) 
a  German  architect  and  mechanician,  wrote  a  treatise 
“On  Hydraulic  Architecture,”  (1663.) 

Bockmann  or  Boeckmann,  bok'min,  (Jonas,)  a 
Swedish  physician,  born  at  Windberg  in  1716.  He 
studied  anatomy  at  Berlin  under  Budaeus,  and  in  1753 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Died 
in  1760. 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  bok'ler,  (Johann,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Ulm  in  1651,  settled  at  Strasburg, 
where  he  died  in  1701.  His  son  John,  born  at  Stras¬ 
burg  in  1681,  became  professor  of  medicine  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1733. 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  one  of  the 
most  learned  Germans  of  his  time,  born  at  Cronheim, 
in  Franconia,  in  1611.  He  was  invited  in  1648  to  fill 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Upsal  by  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  appointed  him  her  historiographer.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  historical  and  critical  works  in  Latin,  and 
edited  several  classic  authors.  Died  in  1692. 

See  Morhof,  “Polyhistor.” 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  (Johann  Philipp,)  son  of  Jo¬ 
hann,  (the  second  of  the  name,)  born  at  Strasburg  in  1710. 
In  1 738  he  succeeded  Salzmann  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  materia  medica  at  Strasburg.  Died  in  1759. 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  (Philipp  Heinrich,)  born  at 
Strasburg  in  1 7 1 8,  was  a  brother  of  J ohann  Philipp.  Died 
in  1759. 

Bocquillot,  bo'ke'yo',  (Lazare  Andr£,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Avallon  in  1649,  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  theological  works,  and  a  “  History  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Bayard,”  (1702.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Lbtors,  “Vie  de  L.  A.  Bocquillot,”  1745. 

Bocska.  See  Bochsa. 

Bocskai,  botch'kl,  (Stephan,)  a  nobleman  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  who  in  1604  joined  the  Hungarians  in  a  revolt 
against  Austria.  Having  defeated  the  Imperial  troops, 
he  was  proclaimed  hereditary  King  of  Hungary  by  Sul¬ 
tan  Ahmed  I.  In  1606  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
emperor  Rudolph,  by  which  religious  freedom  was  se¬ 
cured  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  and  Bocskai  was 
acknowledged  Prince  of  Transylvania.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bocthor,  bok'toR',  (Elie  or  Ellious,)  a  distinguished 
Orientalist,  born  at  Sioot,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  1784.  He 
settled  in  France,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal  Library.  He  published  a  “  French- 
Arabic  Dictionary,”  and  several  translations  from  the 
Arabic  into  French.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Qu£rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire,”  (Supplement.) 

Bodaeus  a  Stapel,bo-da'ds  isti'pel,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch 
botanist  and  physician  of  Amsterdam,  died  young  in  1636. 

Bodard,  bo'dSR',  (Pierre  Henri  Hippolyte,)  a 
French  botanist  and  physician,  lived  about  1800. 

Bodard  de  Tezay,  bo'dtR'  d$h  t?h-z&',  (Nicolas 
Marie  F£lix,)  a  French  litterateur  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Bayeuxin  1757  ;  died  in  Paris  in  1823. 

Boddaert,  bod'diRt,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Middelburg  in  1694,  published  several  original  works, 
and  translated  into  Dutch  verse  the  “  Atreus”  and 
“Thyestes”  of  Crebillon.  Died  in  1761. 

See  “Levensgeschiedenis  van  den  vermaarden  Dichter  P.  Bod¬ 
daert,”  Amsterdam.  i8t6. 


Boddaert,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  physician  and  natu- 
alist,  a  relative  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Zealand  about 
1730.  He  translated  into  Dutch  the  “Elenchus  Zoophy¬ 
torum”  of  Pallas,  and  John  Hunter’s  “Natural  History 
of  the  Teeth”  (1773)  into  Dutch  and  Latin.  Died  about 
1790. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bode,  bo'd$h,  (Christoph  August,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Wernigerode  in  1722,  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Helmstedt  in  1754.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  Ethiopic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
several  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Wideburg,  “Memoria  C.  A.  Bodii,”  1796;  Ersch  und  Gru¬ 
ber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bode,  (Johann  Elert,)  an  eminent  German  astrono¬ 
mer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  January,  1747.  He  published 
in  1768  a  popular  work  entitled  “Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Starry  Heavens,”  (“Anleitung  zur 
Kenntniss  des  gestirnten  Himmels,”)  and  discovered  in 
the  same  year  a  comet,  which  was  the  first  one  having  a 
very  short  period.  He  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  and  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  Bode  has  the  credit  of  discovering  a  law  of  the 
planetary  system  respecting  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  each  other,  called  “  Bode’s  Law.”  Among  his  chief 
works  is  “ Uranographia,”  or  “Great  Celestial  Atlas,” 
(1801,)  by  which,  it  is  said,  twelve  thousand  stars  are 
added  to  former  catalogues.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1826. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale,”  and  Brockhaus,  “  Conver¬ 
sations-  Lexikon.  ’  ’ 

Bode,  (Johann  Joachim  Christoph,)  a  German  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1730.  He  is  chiefly  noted 
for  his  excellent  translations  from  the  English  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  and  Sterne’s  “  Sentimental 
Journey,”  and  of  Montaigne’s  “Essays”  and  Marmontel’s 
“  Incas”  from  the  French.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
free-masonry,  upon  which  he  wrote  several  treatises. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  musician  and  composer. 
Died  in  1793. 

See  C.  A.  Boettiger,  “  J.  J.  C.  Bodes  literarisches  Leben,”  1796, 

Bodega  y  Quadra,  bo-Da'gd  e  kwi'ERi,  (Juan  Fran¬ 
cisco,)  a  Spanish  navigator,  who  explored  the  wrest  coast 
of  North  America.  Died  in  1794. 

Bodekker,  bo-dek'ker,  (Jan  Franciscus,)  a  Dutch 
portrait-painter,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  in  1660; 
died  in  1727. 

Bodel,  bo'dSK,  (Jehan,)  a  French  troubadour,  lived 
about  1270. 

Bodelschwingh-Velmede,  von,  fon  bo'del-sh^ing' 
v§l'meh-deh,  (Ernst,)  a  Prussian,  born  at  Velmede,  near 
Hamm,  in  1 794,  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  1 844. 

Bodenschatz,  bo'd^n-shSts',  (Erhard,)  a  German 
musical  composer  and  editor,  born  at  Lichtenberg  about 
1570.  He  edited  various  collections  of  music,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  the  “  Florilegium  Portense,”  (2  parts, 
1603,  1621.)  Died  in  1638,  at  Gross-Osterhausen,  where 
he  was  pastor. 

Bodenschatz,  bo'd^n-shits',  (Johann  Christoph 
Georg,)  a  German  scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Hof 
in  1717.  He  wrote  an  “Explanation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  Jewish  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1797. 

Bodenstedt,  bo'den-stgt',  (Friedrich  Martin,)  a 
German  writer  and  journalist,  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1819.  He  resided  as  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Prince  Galitzin  at  Moscow,  where  he  perfected  him¬ 
self  in  the  Russian  language  and  translated  some  of  the 
works  of  Pushkin  and  other  poets  into  German.  He 
subsequently  travelled  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  ana  published  in  1848  “  The  Nations  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus.”  In  1850  he  became  editor  of  the  “  Weser  Zei- 
tung,”  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  most  success¬ 
ful  volume,  “  The  Songs  of  Mirza  Schafly,”  feigned  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  Persian.  Died  April  19,  1892. 

Bodenstein.  See  Carlstadt. 

Bodenstein,  von,  fon  bo'den-stln',  (Adam,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician  and  alchemist,  born  in  1528,  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Paracelsus.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Schmieder,  “Geschichte  der  Alchemie,”  1832. 

Bodewyns,  bo'deh-wlns',  (Nikolaas,)  a  Flemisn  or 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  was  associated  with  Francij 
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Bout,  who  painted  figures  for  the  landscapes  of  Bode- 
wyns.  The  latter  died  at  Brussels  in  1700.  Pilkington 
states  that  Bout  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1660. 

Bodiker  or  Boediker,  bo'de-ker,  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  born  in  1641,  published  Latin  and  German 
poems.  Died  in  1695. 

Bodin,  bo'diN',  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  French  political 
writer,  born  at  Angers  in  1530.  He  studied  law,  and 
became  secretary  to  the  Due  d’Alenjon.  His  principal 
work  is  a  treatise  on  government,  published  in  French, 
“  De  la  Republique,”  (1576,)  and  afterwards  translated  by 
him  into  Latin, “De  Republica,”(i586.)  He  maintains  that 
a  limited  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  This 
work  is  analyzed  at  length  by  Hallam,  who  says,  “  No 
former  writer  on  political  philosophy  had  been  either  so 
comprehensive  in  his  scheme  or  so  copious  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  none,  perhaps,  more  original,  more  independent 
and  fearless  in  his  inquiries.  Two  names  alone,  indeed, 
could  be  compared  with  his, — Aristotle  and  Machiavel.” 
“  Bodin  and  Montesquieu  are,  in  this  province  of  political 
theory,  the  most  philosophical  of  those  who  have  read 
so  deeply,  the  most  learned  of  those  who  have  thought 
so  much.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 
Died  at  Laon  in  1596. 

Bodin,  (Laurent,)  a  French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire  in  1762. 

Bodin,  (Pierre  Joseph  Francois,)  a  deputy  to  the 
French  National  Convention  in  1792,  voted  for  the  im- 
risonment  of  the  king.  He  afterwards  became  a  mem- 
er  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1810. 

BodTey,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  published  a 
“Critical  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Physicians,”  (1741.) 

Bodley,  (Sir  Thomas,)  founder  of  the  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford  called  by  his  name,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1544.  He 
studied  theology  and  the  ancient  languages  at  Geneva, 
whither  his  father  had  repaired  during  the  persecutions 
of  Queen  Mary’s  reign.  Having  returned  to  England  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1566.  He  became  gentleman-usher  to  the  queen  in  1583, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  by  her  on  important  em¬ 
bassies  to  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France.  He  was  sent 
in  1588  to  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  many  years  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Council  of  State.  Soon  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  in  1597,  he  founded  the  Bodleian  Library,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  was  made  a  knight.  Died  in  1612. 

Bod/ley,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  published  a 
“Critical  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Physicians,”  (1741.) 

Bodley,  (John  Edward  Courtenay,)  an  English 
historian,  was  born  June  6,  1853.  In  1890  he  began 
an  important  work  on  France  :  vol.  i.,  “  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Modern  France;”  vol.  ii.,  “  The  Parliament¬ 
ary  System,”  (1898.) 

Bodmer,  bod'mer,  (Georg,)  a  Swiss  mechanician, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1786,  invented  numerous  machines,  and 
an  improved  method  of  spinning  cotton.  Died  in  1864. 

Bodmer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  critic  and  littera¬ 
teur ,  born  near  Zurich  in  1698.  In  1721  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Breitinger  as  editor  of  a  literary  journal  en¬ 
titled  “Discurse  der  Maler,”  having  for  its  object  the 
reformation  of  German  poetry.  They  succeeded,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  Gottsched  and  other  par¬ 
tisans  of  French  taste,  in  bringing  to  their  views  several 
of  the  principal  writers  of  Germany,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  German  school  soon  after  made  illustrious  by 
Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Bodmer  translated  the 
“Paradise  Lost”  and  Pope’s  “Dunciad”  into  German, 
and  also  published  versions  of  the  “  Niebelungen”  and 
other  ancient  poems.  He  died  in  1 783,  having  for  fifty 
years  filled  the  chair  of  Swiss  history  at  Zurich. 

Bodmer,  (Karl,)  an  artist,  designer,  and  etcher, 
born  in  Zurich  in  1805.  He  travelled  in  North  America 
in  1833  with  Maximilian,  Prince  of  Wied,  and  published 
“  L’Atlas  du  Voyage,”  (1839,)  containing  the  records  of 
his  journey,  further  illustrated  by  his  “  Costumes  et  Per- 
sonnages  mdiennes,”  (1836,)  a  series  of  aquarelles.  He 
was  an  admirable  painter  of  animals  and  of  forest-scenes, 
and  a  highly-accomplished  etcher.  Died  Oct.  31,  1893. 

Bodoni,  bo-do'nee,  (Giambattista,)  an  eminent 
Italian  printer  and  scholar,  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1740.  He 
studied  the  Oriental  languages  at  Rome,  and  in  1768 


became  superintendent  of  the  royal  press  in  Parma. 

:  Among  his  works,  which  are  esteemed  models  of  typo¬ 
graphic  beauty,  may  be  named  editions  of  “  Homer,” 
“  Virgil,”  “  Horace,”  Tacitus’s  “Annals,”  and  Tasso’s 
“Gerusalemme  Liberata.”  He  also  wrote  a  “  Typo 
graphic  Manual,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  Gregori,  “  Biographie  de  Lagraiwe,  Denina  et  Bodoni,”  1814; 
Lama,  “Vita  del  Cavaliere  G.  B.  Bodoni,”  1816. 

Bodtcher,  bot'Ker,  (Ludvig  Adolph,)  a  Danish 
poet,  born  April  22,  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  University,  and  in  1824  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  friend  and  secretary  of  Thorwaldsen. 
Only  two  volumes  of  his  poetry  were  ever  published. 
His  works  are  of  great  merit,  every  one  of  his  published 
verses  being  finished  with  extraordinary  art.  For  many 
years  Bodtcher  lived  a  careless  but  harmless  epicurean 
life  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died,  October  1,  1874. 

Bodwell.  See  Bothwell. 

Boece  or  Boyce,  boiss,  [Lat.  BoE'TiusorBoE'THius,] 
(Hector,)  one  of  the  early  Scottish  historians,  born  at 
Dundee  about  1465.  He  finished  his  studies  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  subsequently 
became  professor  of  philosophy.  While  there,  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  His  “  History  of  Scotland”  (in  Latin,  1526) 
ranks  among  the  best  historical  works  of  that  period.  It 
was  subsequently  translated  into  the  Scottish  dialect  by 
Bellenden,  at  the  command  of  James  V.  Died  about  1530. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Boece,  the  French  of  Boethius,  which  see. 

Boecio,  the  Italian  of  Boethius,  which  see. 

Boeckel.  See  Bockel. 

Boeckel,  book'kel,  [Lat.  Bocke'lius,]  (Jan,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1535, 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Helmstedt  in  1575. 
Died  in  1605. 

Boeckh.  See  Bockh. 

Boeckhout,  van,  vftn  book'hSwt,  (Jan  Joseph,)  a 
Belgian  publicist  and  political  writer,  born  at  Brussels  • 
died  in  1827. 

Boecking.  See  Booking. 

Boeckler.  See  Bockler. 

Boeckmann.  See  Bockmann. 

Boediker.  See  Bodiker. 

Boehm,  or  Boehme.  See  Bohme  and  Bohm. 

Boehm,  bom,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  American  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher,  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
June  8,  1775.  He  became  a  preacher  in  1800,  was  for 
some  years  the  constant  associate  of  Bishop  Asbury,  and 
did  much  to  extend  Methodism,  especially  among  the 
German-speaking  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Died  De¬ 
cember  29,  1875. 

Boehm,  (Sir  Joseph  Edgar,)  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Vienna,  July  6,  1834.  He  settled  in  England  in 
1862,  and  in  1867  made  a  colossal  statue  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  His  seated  statue  of  Carlyle  was  highly  praised 
by  Ruskin,  and  his  animal  studies  are  noteworthy. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1889.  Died  December 
12,  1890. 

Boehmer.  See  Bohmer. 

Boehmius.  See  Bohme. 

Boel,  bool,  (Kornelis,)  a  Flemisn  engraver,  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1580,  worked  in  England. 

Boel,  (Pieter,)  a  skilful  Flemish  painter  of  animals, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1625.  One  of  his 
master-pieces  is  called  “The  Four  Elements.”  Died  1680. 

Boemondo,  the  Italian  of  Bohemond,  which  see. 

Boendale,  van,vtn  boon'di-le,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  writer 
and  politician,  born  in  1280.  Among  his  works  are  a 
rhymed  chronicle,  “Brabantsche  Yeesten,”  (1315,)  some 
didactic  poems,  and  a  history  of  Edward  III.  of  England 
and  his  Flemish  expedition,  of  which  fragments  only 
remain.  Died  in  1365. 

Boerhaave,  (Abraham  Kaau.)  See  Kaau. 

Boerhaave,  bor'hav,  [  Dutch  pron.  booR'hi-v$h , 
Lat.  Boerha'vius,]  (Herman,)  a  Dutch  physician  and 
philosopher,  whose  celebrity  has  scarcely  been  equalled 
by  that  of  any  physician  in  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Voorhout,  near  Leyden,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1668. 
He  was  educated  tor  the  ministry  at  Leyden,  where  he 
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took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1689,  and 
wrote  an  inaugural  thesis  “  On  the  Distinction  between 
the  Soul  and  the  Body.”  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  read  Hippocrates 
diligently,  and  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  physic  at 
Harderwick  in  1693,  aftei  which  he  practised  in  Leyden, 
and  in  1701  was  chosen  the  successor  or  substitute  of 
Lffielincourt,  who  lectured  on  the  theory  of  medicine  in 
the  university  of  that  city.  His  precise  definitions,  bril- 
lianteloquence,  and  immense  erudition  rendered  him  a 
very  popular  lecturer.  He  obtained  in  1709  the  chair 
of  medicine  and  botany  vacated  by  Hotton  at  Leyden,  on 
which  occasion  he  pronounced  a  discourse  in  favour  of 
simplicity  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Before  this  period  he  had  deviated  from  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  method,  and  adopted  mechanical  and  chemical 
hypotheses,  which  he  advocated  in  his  treatise  “  De  Usu 
Ratiocinii  Mechanici  in  Medicina,”  (1703.)  His  reputa¬ 
tion  was  widely  extended  by  an  excellent  systematic  work 
entitled  '*  Medical  Institutes,”  etc.,  (“  Institutiones  Medi- 
cae  in  usus  annuae  Exercitationis  domesticos,”  1708.) 
He  gave  a  classification  of  diseases,  and  explained  their 
causes,  nature,  and  treatment,  in  his  “  Aphorisms  on  the 
Diagnosis  and  Cure  of  Diseases,”  (“  Aphorismi  de  cog- 
noscendiset  curandis  Morbis,”  1709,)  which  is  considered 
a  master-piece  of  learning  and  of  style.  His  medical 
system  was  generally  adopted  by  his  contemporaries. 
Boerhaave  was  also  distinguished  as  a  botanist  and  a 
chemist.  He  published  in  1710  a  “  Description  of  Plants 
growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Leyden.”  In  1718 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry,  without  ceasing  to  fill 
the  chairs  of  medicine  and  botany.  He  was  the  first,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  who  rendered 
chemistry  popular  by  treating  it  in  a  clear  and  beautiful 
style.  His  “Elements  of  Chemistry”  (“Elementa  Che¬ 
mise,”  1724)  is  called  his  chef-d’oeuvre  by  the  work  just 
referred  to.  In  consequence  of  severe  attacks  of  gout, 
he  resigned  his  chairs  of  botany  and  chemistry  in  1727 
and  1 729.  He  was  elected  rector  of  the  U niversity  of  Ley¬ 
den  for  the  second  time  in  1730.  About  this  date  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1738,  leaving  one  child, 
a  daughter.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety. 
Among  his  admired  works  are  two  orations,  viz.,  “De 
Comparando  certo  in  Physicis,”  (1715,)  and  “De  honore 
Medici  Servitute,”  (1731.) 

The  reputation  of  Boerhaave  as  a  physician  and  a  man 
of  learning  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history.  His 
fame  extended  not  only  to  every  part  of  Christendom, 
but  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  Asia.  A  Chinese  mandarin 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  with  this  superscription,  “  To 
Boerhaave,  Physician  in  Europe,”  and  the  missive  was 
duly  received.  Although  he  spent  his  money  freely  in  the 
interests  of  science,  yet  so  extensive  and  lucrative  was  his 
practice  that  at  his  death  he  left,  it  is  said,  more  than  two 
million  florins.  His  intense  application  to  study,  and  the 
exposure  incident  to  his  professional  duties,  had  brought 
.upon  him  (in  1732)  a  severe  illness,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  several  months.  When  he  recovered,  the 
inhabitants  of  Leyden  celebrated  the  joyful  event  by  a 
public  illumination. 

See  Maty,  “filoge  historique  de  H.  Boerhaave,”  1747;  Fontb* 
nelle,  “ filoge  de  Boerhaave,”  1763;  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  ‘‘Life  of  H 
Boerhaave;”  Burton,  “Life  and  Writings  of  H.  Boerhaave,”  a 
vols.,  1743;  Carl  Wilhelm  Ebert,  “  Dissertatio  his*orico-medica 
de  H.  Boerhavio,”  1843;  “Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Boerhavius.  See  Boerhaave. 

Boerio,  bo-a're-o,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Lendinara  in  1754 ;  died  in  1832. 

Boerne.  See  Borne. 

Boerner.  See  Borner. 

Bo-e'thi-us,  [Lt.  Boecio,  bo-a'cho,  or  Boezio,  bo-it'- 
se-o;  in  French,  Boece,  bo'&ss',]  (Anicius  Manlius 
Severinus,)  a  celebrated  Roman  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man,  born  about  475  a.d.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  well  instructed  in  Greek  philosophy.  When  about 
thirty-three,  he  was  elected  consul.  His  administration 
was  beneficent  and  favourable  to  the  oppressed.  He 
translated  the  works  of  Plato  and  other  ^Jreek  writers 
into  Latin,  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and  acquired 
a  great  reputation  as  an  author.  He  held  several  high 
offices  under  Theodoric  the  Goth,  but,  having  been  ac¬ 


cused  by  some  envious  courtiers  of  conspiring  against 
the  government,  he  was  unjustly  condemned  by  that 
king  and  executed  about  525  a.d.  His  principal  work 
is  “  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,”  (“  De  Conso- 
latione  Philosophise,”)  which  was  written  in  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  just  before  his  death.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  alternate  portions  of  verse  and  prose.  “  Few 
books,”  says  Hallam,  “are  more  striking  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  production.  Last  of  the  classic 
writers,  in  style  not  impure,  ...  in  elevation  of  senti¬ 
ment  equal  to  any  of  the  philosophers,  and  mingling  a 
Christian  sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he  speaks  from  his 
prison  in  the  swanlike  tones  of  dying  eloquence.  Quenched 
in  his  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a  skilful 
hand,  gave  no  more  light;  the  language  of  Tully  and 
Virgil  soon  ceased  to  be  spoken.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  His  great  work  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  translated  into  various 
languages.  It  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  and  imitated  by  Chaucer.  English  ver¬ 
sions  of  it  have  been  produced  by  W.  Causton,  Rev. 
Philip  Ridpath,  R.  Duncan,  and  others. 

See  Procopius,  “History;”  Barberini,  “  Expssizione  della  Vita 
de  Boezio,”  1783; Dom  GKKVAisE,“Histoirede  Boece, ”1715;  Heyne, 
“Censura  ingenii  Boethii,”  1806;  “Life  of  Boethius,”  prefixed  to 
Ridpath’s  translation,  1785;  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,”  chap,  xxxix.  ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  Siro  Comi, 
“  Memoria  storico-critica  sopra  S.  Boecio.” 

Boethius,  (Hector.)  See  Boece. 

Boethius,  bo-a'te-iis,  (Jacob,)  professor  of  theology 
at  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  born  in  1647.  He  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  having  opposed  the  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  introduced  by  Charles  XI.,  but  he  was 
released  in  1710.  Died  in  1718. 

Boetie,  de  la,  deh  lt  bo'a'te',  (Etienne,)  a  French 
littirateur ,  born  at  Sarlat,  in  Perigord,  in  1530.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Montaigne,  who  refers  to  him  in  his 
chapter  “On  Friendship.”  He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
and  French  poems,  and  a  political  treatise  “On  Volun¬ 
tary  Servitude,”  (written  about  1546,)  a  work  of  much 
merit,  sometimes  called  “Le  Contr’un.”  Died  in  1563. 
“La  Boetie,  in  fact,”  says  Hallam,  “is  almost  a  single 
instance  of  a  thoroughly  republican  character  till  nearly 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Montaigne,  the  stanchest 
supporter  of  church  and  state,  excuses  his  friend,  le  plus 
grand  homme,  h  mon  avis ,  de  notre  sihle ,  (the  greatest 
man,  in  my  opinion,  of  our  age,)  assuring  us  that  he  was 
always  a  loyal  subject.” 

See  La  Feug£re,  “  fitudes  sur  la  Vie  de  La  Boetie,”  1845  ;  J.  F. 
Paybn,  “Notice  bio-bibliographique  sur  ]£.  de  la  Boetie,”  1853. 

Boetius,  (Hector.)  See  Boece. 

Boetius  Epo,  bo-a'te-iis  a'po,  a  Dutch  jurist  and 
writer,  born  in  Friesland  in  1529 ;  died  in  1599. 

Boettger  or  Boettcher.  See  Bottcher. 

Boettiger.  See  Bottiger. 

Boetzlaer,  boots'lSr,  Baron  of,  a  Dutch  geneial, 
born  about  1720,  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  de¬ 
fence  of  Willemstadt  against  Dumouriez. 

Boe2iio.  See  Boethius. 

Bof&and,  boTRftN',  (Germain,)  a  French  architect 
and  engineer,  born  at  Nantes  in  1667.  Among  his  works 
are  the  palace  of  Nancy,  the  castle  of  Luneville,  and  the 
castle  de  la  Favorite,  near  Mentz.  Died  in  1754. 

Bogaers,  bo'gaRs,  (Adrianus,)  a  gifted  Dutch  poet, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1795.  He  was  a  magistrate  at 
Rotterdam.  His  chief  works  are  the  beautiful  poems 
“  Jochebed”  (1835)  and  “The  Voyage  of  Heemskerk  to 
Gibraltar,”  (1836,)  and  his  “Romances  and  Ballads,” 
(1846.)  Bogaers  ranks  among  the  very  first  Dutch  poets 
of  his  time,  and  is  by  some  late  critics  regarded  as  even 
much  superior  to  Bilderdijk.  He  was  a  man  of  singu¬ 
larly  modest  and  retiring  character,  and  for  a  long  time 
only  circulated  his  writings  among  a  few  intimate  friends. 
Died  at  Spa,  August  10,  1870.  Two  volumes  of  his 
verse  were  published  at  Haarlem  in  1871. 

Bogaert,  bo'giRt,  (Adam,)  a  Flemish  physician,  born 
at  Dort  in  1413,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Louvain 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Died  in  1483. 

Bogaert,  (Jacob,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Lou¬ 
vain  in  1440,  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  that  city.  Died  in  1520. 


cas  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  YL, guttural ;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Q^^See  Explanations  p.  23. > 
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Bogaert,  van  den,  (Martin.)  See  Desjardins. 

Bogaerts,  bo'g&Rts,  (F£lix,)  a  Belgian  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1805.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Biblioth&que  des  Antiquites,”  (1834,)  and  “  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1851. 

See  E.  de  Busscher,  “F.  Bogaerts,  Notice  biographique,”  1851. 

Bo'gan,  (Zachariah,)  an  English  philologist,  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1625,  wrote  a  “  View  of  Scriptural  Threats 
and  Punishments.”  Died  in  1659. 

Bo-gar'dus,  (Everardus,)  the  first  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  came  to  this 
country  about  1633.  He  was  drowned  on  his  passage 
to  Holland  in  1647. 

Bo'gart,  (Elizabeth,)  an  American  poetess,  born  in 
New  York  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  “New  York  Mirror,”  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  “Estelle.”  A  number  of  her  poems  are  published  in 
Griswold’s  “  Female  Poets  of  America,”  which  see. 

Bogatzky,  von,  fon  bo-gits'kee,  (Karl  Heinrich,) 
a  German  theological  writer,  author  of  “The  Golden 
Treasury,”  was  born  in  Silesia  in  1690  ;  died  in  1774. 

Bogdane,  bog'dan,  (James,)  a  Hungarian  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  birds,  worked  in  England  for  Queen 
Anne.  Died  about  1720. 

Bogdanovitch,  bog-di-no'vitch,  (Hippolytus  Fe- 
dorovitch,)  an  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Little  Russia  in  1743.  He  was  appointed  in  1761  in¬ 
spector  at  the  U niversity  of  Moscow.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  “Dushenka,”  (“Psyche,”)  came  out  in  1775.  It 
ranks  among  the  finest  poems  of  its  kind  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour  by  all 
classes.  He  also  translated  from  the  French  Vertot’s 
“History  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Roman  Republic.” 
He  was  appointed  in  1788  president  of  the  archives  of 
the  empire.  Died  in  1803. 

Bogerman,bo'ger-min,  [Lat.  Bogerma'nus,]  (Jan,) 
a  Dutch  theologian  and  controversialist,  born  in  Fries¬ 
land  in  1576-  He  sided  with  Gomarus  in  his  dispute 
with  Arminius,  and  wrote  a  polemical  treatise  against 
Grotius.  He  was  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Dutch.  Died 
in  1637. 

Boggs,  (Charles  Stuart,)  an  American  commodore, 
a  nephew  of  Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1811. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1826,  and  gained  the  rank  of 
commander  in  1855.  He  commanded  the  gunboat  Va- 
runa  in  the  battle  by  which  Farragut  captured  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  April,  1862.  In  that  action  he  sunk  or  burned 
six  gunboats,  partly  iron-clad.  The  Varuna  having  been 
fatally  damaged  by  an  iron-clad  running  against  her, 
Captain  Boggs  ran  her  ashore,  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and 
continued  to  fight  “  till  the  water  was  over  the  gun-truck.” 
He  became  rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  retired  in  1873. 
Died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  April  22,  1888. 

Bogh,  boG,  (Erik,)  a  Danish  writer,  born  at  Copen¬ 
hagen*  January  17,  1822.  He  excels  in  songs,  vaude¬ 
villes,  and  jeux-d' esprit.  He  has  written  a  hundred  plays, 
and  many  popular  humorous  tales. 

Bogin,  bo'zhiN',  [It.  Bogino,  bo-jee'no,]  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  born  at  Turin  in  1701,  became  grand  chancellor 
of  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  in  1730,  and  in 
1750  minister  of  state  under  Charles  Emmanuel.  Died 
in  1784 

Bog'o-ris,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  succeeded  Baldimir,  (or 
Y  aldimir.)  lie  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  853  a.d., 
and  induced  or  compelled  his  subjects  to  adopt  the  same 
religion.  Died  in  896. 

Bo/gran,  (Luis,)  a  Central  American  statesman, 
born  at  Santa  Barbara,  June  3,  1849;  joined  Gaute- 
mala  in  its  war  with  Salvador  in  1873?  was  made  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  native  province,  and  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Honduras  in  1879  and  1883.  Died  July  10 
1895. 

Bogros,  (Annet  Jean,)  a  distinguished  French 
anatomist,  born  in  the  department  of  Auvergne  in 
1786;  died  in  1823. 

Bogue,  bog,  (David,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  in  Ber¬ 
wickshire  in  1750,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1795.  He  was  one  of  the  first 


editors  of  the  “  Evangelical  Magazine,”  and  took  an  act¬ 
ive  part  in  promoting  the  principal  religious  associations 
of  the  day.  Died  in  1825. 

See  James  Bennett,  “Memoir  of  Dr.  Bogue;”  Chambers, 
“  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Boguet,  bo'g4',  (Henri,)  a  French  magistrate  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Franche-Comt^  about  1550. 

Boguphal,  bo'goo-fal,  Bishop  of  Posen,  in  Poland, 
wrote  a  Latin  “Chronicle  of  Poland,”  (1729,)  continued 
by  Baczko.  Died  in  1253. 

Boguslawski,  bo-gus-lav'skee,  (Adalbert,)  a  Polish 
dramatist  and  actor,  born  in  1752,  translated  dramas  from 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Died  in  1829. 

Boguslawski,  bo'goo-sliv'skee,  (Palm  Heinrich 
Ludwig,)  a  Prussian  astronomer,  of  Polish  extraction, 
born  at  Magdeburg  in  1789.  Appointed  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Breslau  in  1831,  he  discovered  in  1834 
the  comet  called  by  his  name.  In  1836  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  astronomy  at  Breslau.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bohadsch,  bo'hidsh,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  German 
physician  and  naturalist,  was  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Prague.  Died  in  1772. 

BoM-ed-Deen  or  Boh&-eddin,  bo'hi-ed-deen', 
(Ibn-Sliedid,  Tb’n  she-did',)  an  Arab  historian,  born 
at  Mosul  in  1145,  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the 
Sultan  Saladin,  who  appointed  him  cadi  of  Jerusalem. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “  Life  of  Saladin,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish  by  Borbon.  Died  in  1232. 

Bokaire-Dutheil,  bo'iR'  dii't^I',  a  French  dramatist 
and  satirical  writer,  born  about  1750  ;  died  in  1825. 

Bohan,  de,  deh  bo'fiN',  (Franqois  Philippe  Lourat,) 
Baron,  a  French  tactician  and  military  writer,  born  at 
Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1751  ;  died  in  1804. 

Bohemond,  bo'he-mdnd,[Fr.  Bohemond,  bo'I'mdN'; 
[t.  Boemondo,  bo-I-mon'do ;  Lat.  Bohemun'dus,]  I.,  a 
famous  chief’  of  the  crusaders,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Accompanied 
by  his  cousin  Tancred  and  several  Norman  princes,  he 
joined  the  first  crusade,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  in 
1096.  Having  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Nicaea,  he 
gained  possession  of  Antioch  by  a  strategem,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  He 
subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  I.  of  France. 
He  died  in  mi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bohe- 
mond  II. 

See  Michaud,  “Histoire  des  Croisades.” 

Bokemond  II.  became  Prince  of  Antioch  in  1126. 
He  assisted  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  wars 
against  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1 130. 

Bohemond  III.,  grandson  of  Bohemond  II.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Antioch  in  1163.  Died  in  1201. 

Boliemundus.  See  Bohemond. 

Bohic,  bo'£k',  written  also  Bouhic  or  Boich,  (Henri 
or  Herv6,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born  in  Bretagne 
in  1310;  died  about  1390. 

Bohier,  de,  deh  bo'e-I',  [Lat.  Boe'rius,]  (Nicolas,) 
a  French  jurist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1469  ;  died  in  1539. 

Bokl,  bol,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German  physician, 
and  professor  of  medicine  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  was 
born  in  1 703  ;  died  in  1 785. 

Bohle,  bo'leh,  (Samuel,)  a  German  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1611 ;  died  in  1689. 

Bohlen,  bo'len,  (Henry,)  born  in  Germany,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  his  youth,  and  became  a  rich 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  brigadier-general.  He  served  under  Fremont 
and  Sigel  in  Virginia,  and  was  killed  near  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  in  August,  1862. 

Bohlen,  von,  fon  bo'len,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  Orientalist,  born  near  Jever  in  1796.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  his  family,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation,  until  enabled  to  enter  the  University  of  Halle 
through  the  kindness  of  several  wealthy  patrons.  He 
became  in  1830  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Ko¬ 
nigsberg.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  dissertation 
on  the  Arabic  poet  Montenabbi,  (“  Commentatio  de  Mon- 
tenabbio,”)  aa  excellent  treatise  on  Indian  antiquities, 
entitled  “Das  Alte  Ir.dien,”  (2  vols.,  1830,)  an  edition 
of  Bhartrihari’s  “ Sententue,” and  “Genesis  Historically 
and  Critically  explained,”  (in  German.)  He  also  wrote 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  I,  £,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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a  very  interesting  “Autobiography,”  published  in  1841. 
Died  in  1840. 

Bohler,  bo'ler,  (Peter,)  a  Moravian  bishop,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  December  31,  1712.  He  was 
educated  at  Jena,  and  ordained  by  Zinzendorf.  An  in¬ 
terview  with  John  Wesley  in  1738  has  been  said  to  have 
determined  the  career  of  that  remarkable  man.  In  1738 
Bohler  went  to  North  America,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  “Unitas  Fratrum.”  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  at  Herrnhut  in  1748,  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  1753,  and  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  from  1753 
to  1774,  and  died  in  London,  April  27,  1775. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  bom,  (Andreas,)  a  German  ma¬ 
thematician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1 720. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  a  “Magazine  for 
Engineers.”  Died  in  1790. 

Bohm,  (Jacob.)  See  Bohme. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  bom,  (John  Daniel,)  a  Hungarian 
sculptor,  born  at  Wallendorf  in  1794.  Died  in  1865. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  (Joseph,)  a  German  violinist,  born 
at  Pesth  in  1798,  became  professor  at  Vienna.  Died  1876. 

Bohm,  bom,  (Joseph  Edgar,)  a  sculptor,  born  at 
Vienna,  July  6,  1834.  He  lived  chiefly  in  England,  and 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the 
government,  for  which  he  executed  many  works.  Died 
December  12,  1890. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  (Theobald,)  a  German  flutist, 
born  in  Bavaria,  April  9,  1794,  made  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  flute.  He  also  composed  music 
for  that  instrument.  Died  November  25,  1881. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  (Wenzel  Amadeus,)  a  German 
engraver,  born  at  Prague  in  1771.  His  best  works  are  a 
Saint  Paul,  after  Sereta,  and  a  portrait  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Died  in  1823. 

Bohme,  bo'meh,  Bohm,  or  Boehm,  bom,  written  also 
Behmen,  [Fr.  Bcehm  or  Bcehme,  b£m ;  Lat.  Boeii'- 
mius,]  (Jacob,)  a  celebrated  German  mystic,  was  born 
near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575.  He  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  shoemaker,  and  followed  that  trade  at 
Gorlitz.  He  wras  a  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures  from 
his  youth,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  he  probably  never  forsook.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  he  was  divinely  illuminated,  and  thus  enabled 
to  perceive  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  grace.  He  wrote, 
about  1610,  a  religious  book  called  “Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness,”  which  Hallam  says  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1641.  He  was  generally  accounted  a  vision¬ 
ary  by  the  clergy,  but  his  opinions  were  adopted  by  many 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  Among  his  ad¬ 
mirers  or  disciples  were  many  men  of  high  rank  and 
high  cultivation.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which 
were  published,  in  10  vols.,  1682.  They  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  (1764)  by  the  eminent  divine  William 
Law,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Bohme.  He  died  at  Gor¬ 
litz  in  1624.  “  His  supernatural  illumination,”  says 

Hallam,  “  came  without  the  gift  of  transferring  the  light 
to  others,  for  scarce  any  have  been  able  to  pierce  the 
clouds  in  which  his  meaning  has  been  charitably  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  hid.” 

See  La  Motte-FouquA,  “Notice  sur  J.  Boehm,”  1831;  Wul- 
lbn,  “Jacob  Bohms  Leben,”  1836;  Johann  Adam  Calov,  “Dis- 
sertatio  de  Vita  J.  Boehmii,”  1707;  G.  L.  Gmhlin,  “Disputatio  de 
J.  Boehmio,”  1708;  J.  F.  Sillig,  “J.  Boehme:  biographischer  Ver- 
»uch,”  1801. 

Bohme  or  Boehme,  (Johann  Eusebius,)  a  German 
writer,  and  professor  of  history  at  Leipsic,  born  at  Wurzen 
in  1717 ;  died  in  1780. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  boh'mer,  (Georg  Ludwig,) 
a  younger  son  of  Justus  Henning,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Halle  in  1715.  He  became  professor  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1797. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Georg  Rudolf,)  a  German 
physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Liegnitz  in  1723.  He 
became  professor  of  therapeutics  at  Kemberg  in  1783, 
and  afterwards  dean  of  the  university  in  that  city.  The 
genus  Boehmeria  was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Callisen,  “  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Georg  Wilhelm  Rudolf.) 
a  Protestant  theologian  and  writer,  born  near  Magde¬ 
burg  in  1800,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Greifswalde 
in  1830.  Died  November  25,  1863. 


B6hmer  or  Boehmer,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a  Ger 
man  physician,  born  at  Liegnitz  in  1719;  died  in  1753. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  historian  and  compiler,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1795,  published  “The  Archives  of  the  Roman 
Kings  and  Emperors  from  Cdhrad  I.  to  Henry  VII.,” 
(1831,)  and  “Fontes  Rerum  Germanicarum,”  (1843-53,) 
Died  in  1863. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Johann  Samuel  Fried¬ 
rich,)  son  of  the  following,  became  counsellor  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  director  of  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  Died  in  1772. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Justus  Henning,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1674.  He  became  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  was  created  by  Frederick 
the  Great  a  member  of  his  state  council.  His  principal 
work  is  an  “Introduction  to  Public  Universal  Law,”  in 
Latin,  (1709.)  Died  at  Halle  in  1749. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie A.  Stru- 
ENSEE,  “Das  griinende  und  fruchtbare  Alter:  Gedachtniss-Predigt 
rum  Andenken  des  J.  H.  Boehmer,”  1749. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Philipp  Adolf,)  brother  of 
Georg  Ludwdg,  born  at  Halle  in  1717,  was  first  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  He  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Berlin  in  1741,  and  in  1787  royal  counsellor 
and  dean  of  the  university.  Died  in  1789. 

Bohn,  bon,  (Henry  G.,)  a  distinguished  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  London,  January 
4, 1796.  Among  his  numerous  and  valuable  publications 
may  be  named  his  “Standard  Library,”  (130  vols.,) 
“Library  of  French  Memoirs,”  “Library  of  British 
Classics,”  and  “  Guinea  Catalogue,”  which  describes 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes.  He  made  several 
translations  from  the  German,  and  edited  the  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Parriana.”  Died  August  22,  1884. 

Bohn,  bon,  [Lat.  Boh'nius,]  (Johann,)  an  eminent 
German  medical  writer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1640.  He 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Leipsic  in  1668,  and  was 
the  first  who  attacked  successfully  the  chemical  system 
of  physiology  maintained  by  F.  de  la  Boe.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  medical  jurisprudence.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “Circulus  anatomicus  physiologicus,”  (1680,) 
and  “Medicinae  forensis  Specimina  Tria,”  (1690.)  Died 
in  1718. 

See  “Biographie  M&licale.” 

Bohomolec,bo-ho-mo'l§ts,  (Francis,)  a  Polish  writer 
of  dramas,  biography,  etc.  Died  in  1790. 

Bohren  or  Bohra.  See  Bora. 

Bohrer,  bo'rer,  (Caspar,)  a  German  musician,  born 
at  Mannheim  in  1744,  was  remarkable  as  a  performer  on 
the  double-bass.  Died  November  4,  1809.  His  two 
sons,  Anton  (1783-1852)  and  Max  (1785-1867,)  were 
famous  as  violin-players. 

Bohse,  bo'zeh,  (August,)  also  called  Talander, 
ti'Hn-der,  a  German  writer  of  little  merit,  born  at  Halle 
in  1661.  He  wrote  novels,  operettas,  etc.  Died  about  1735. 

Bohtlingk,  bot'link,  (Otto,)  a  distinguished  Orien¬ 
talist,  of  German  extraction,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1815.  He  has  published,  among  other  works,  “Kali¬ 
dasa’s  Sakuntala,”  (text  with  a  translation,  1842 ;)  a  “  San¬ 
scrit  Chrestomathia,”  (1845,)  and  (in  conjunction  with 
Roth)  “a  Sanscrit-German  Lexicon,”  (7  vols.,  1853-75,)  a 
work  of  unrivalled  merit  in  this  department  of  literature. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bohtori,  boh'to-ree,  (Al-Waleed  or  Al-Walid,  Jl- 
wS-leed',)  an  Arabian  poet,  born  about  821.  His  verses 
were  styled,  by  his  countrymen,  chains  of  gold. 

Bohtz,  bots,  (August  Wilhelm,)  born  at  Stettin  in 
1799,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in 
1842.  Died  May  7,  1880. 

Bo'hun,  (Edmund,)  an  English  writer,  wras  the  author 
of  a  “  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary  ” 
(1694,)  and  several  political  works. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. ;  Wood,  “Athe¬ 
ns  Oxonienses.” 

Bohusz,  bo'hoosh,  (Xavier,)  a  Polish  historian,  born 
in  1746,  published  “Researches  on  the  Historical  Anti¬ 
quities  and  Language  of  Lithuania,”  Died  in  1825. 

Boianus.  See  Bojanus. 

Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  bo-yaR'do,  (Matteo  Maria,) 
Count  of  Scandiano,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  born  at 
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Scandiano  about  1430.  His  principal  work,  the  “  Or¬ 
lando  Innamorato,”  (left  unfinished,)  was  published  about 
1495,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  Ariosto  under  the 
title  of  “Orlando  Furioso.”  It  was  also  written  over 
and  so  greatly  improved  by  Berni  that  the  original  is 
nearly  forgotten.  The  “  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,” 
says  Hallam,  “  has  hitherto  not  received  that  share  of 
renown  which  seems  to  be  its  due.  In  point  of  novel 
invention  and  just  keeping  of  character,  especially  the 
latter,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  his  illustrious  fol¬ 
lower  Ariosto ;  and  whatever  of  this  we  find  in  the  Or¬ 
lando  Innamorato  is  due  to  Boiardo  alone.”  (“Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1494. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Ginguen^, 
"  Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie ;”  W.  H.  Prescott,  critique  on  Boiardo 
in  the  “  North  American  Review”  for  October,  1824,  vol.  xix. ;  G.  F. 
Cremona,  “  Elogio  del  Conte  M.  M.  Bojardo,”  1827  ;  “  Lives  of  the 
Italian  Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831 ;  “Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  April,  1819,  article  “  Narrative  and  Romantic 
Poetry  of  the  Italians.” 

Boiceau,  bwl'so',  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at 
Poitiers  about  1520;  died  in  1589. 

Boichot,  bwl'shd',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  at  Chflons-sur-Sa6ne  in  1738;  died  in  1814. 

Boie  or  Boje,  bo'yeh,  (Heinrich  Christian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur,  born  at  Meldorp,  in  Holstein,  in  1 745.  In 
1770  he  published,  conjointly  with  Gotter,  the  first  “Mu- 
senalmanach,”  and  in  1776  became  associate  editor  of  the 
“Deutschen  Museum.”  Died  in  1806. 

'  Boieldieu,  bwfl'de-uh',  (Francois  Adrien,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  composer,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1775.  Among 
his  best  operas  are  “The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  “The 
White  Lady,”  (“  La  Dame  blanche,”)  and  “  My  Aunt 
Aurora,”  (“Ma  Tante  Aurore.”)  In  1803  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  his  chapel- 
master.  Died  in  1835. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  R^fuveille, 
(alias  Andr£  Reloi,)  “Boieldieu,  sa  Vie,  ses  CEuvres,  ”  Rouen,  1751. 

Boigne,  bwfn,  (BenoIt  le  Borgne  —  l$h  boRn,) 
Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Chambery  in  1741, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  the  Mahrattas  about 
1783.  He  made  an  immense  fortune,  a  great  part  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Turina,  “l£loge  historique  du  Comte  de  Boigne.” 

Boileau,  bwi'15',  (Charles,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  was  a  native  of 
Beauvais.  Died  in  1704. 

Boileau,  (Gilles,)  a  French  magistrate,  born  in  1584, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Nicolas  Boileau.  Died  in  1657. 

Boileau,  (Gilles,)  a  French  litterateur ,  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  poet  of  that  name,  born  in  Paris  in  1631. 
He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Epictetus,”  and  a  number  of  poems 
and  satires.  He  also  translated  the  “  Enchiridion”  of 
Epictetus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1669. 

Boileau,  (Gilles  de  Buillon— deh  bii-e'ydN',)  a 
Flemish  litterateur  of  the  sixteenth  century,  translated, 
rom  the  Latin  into  French,  Albert  Diirer’s  treatise  on 
Fortifications,  and  made  translations  from  the  Spanish. 

Boileau,  (Jacques,)  brother  of  Nicolas  Boileau,  born 
in  Paris  in  1635,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He 
wrote  several  ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  1716. 

Boileau,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  biographer  and 
writer  on  morals,  born  near  Agen  in  1649 ;  died  in  Paris 
in  1735- 

Boileau,  boi'lo  or  bwVlo',  or,  more  fully,  Boileau- 
Despreaux,  bwf'lo'  dVpRf'o',  (Nicolas,)  an  eminent 
French  poet  and  satirist,  born  in  Paris  (or  at  Crosne, 
near  Paris)  on  the  1st  of  November,  1636,  was  a  son  of 
Gilles  Boileau,  registrar  of  the  great  chamber  of  the 
Parliament.  He  was  educated  for  the  law  or  the  church  ; 
but  his  tastes  did  not  incline  him  to  either,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  no  profession  but  that  of  author.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  His  first  production  was 
a  satire  called  “  Adieu  of  a  Poet  to  the  City  of  Paris,” 
(1660,)  remarkable  for  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of 
versification.  In  1666  he  published  seven  satires,  which 
had  great  success.  He  afterwards  wrote  five  other  sa¬ 
tires,  at  various  dates.  In  the  maturity  of  his  poetical 
power  he  composed  twelve  Epistles,  which  are  even  more 
admired  than  his  satires. 


Among  uis  best  works  are  “The  Reading-Desk,” 
(“Le  Lutrm,”  1674,)  and  “The  Art  of  Poetry,”  (“L’Art 
poetique,”  1674,)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Michaud,  ex¬ 
cels  the  poem  of  Horace  in  the  felicity  of  the  transitions 
and  in  the  sustained  elegance  of  the  style.  “  Boileau  is 
the  analogue  of  Pope,”  says  Plallam,  “  in  French  litera¬ 
ture.  ‘  The  Art  of  Poetry’  has  been  the  model  of  the 
‘  Essay  on  Criticism few  poems  more  resemble  each 
other.  Both  are  uncommon  efforts  of  critical  good  sense, 
and  both  are  distinguished  by  their  short  and  pointed 
language,  which  remains  in  the  memory.  The  ‘  Lutrin’ 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  poems  of  Boileau.  Its  subject 
is  ill  chosen.  .  .  .  But  the  poignant  wit  and  satire,  the 
elegance  and  correctness  of  numberless  couplets,  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  adaptations  of  classical  passages,  redeem 
this  poem,  and  confirm  its  high  place  in  the  mock-heroic 
line.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Boileau  was  appointed  historiographer  jointly  with 
Racine,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1684.  He  has  the  honour  of  having 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of  the  French, 
which  was  greatly  vitiated  when  he  began  to  write. 

He  was  visited  in  1700  by  Addison,  whose  Latin 
poems  Boileau  had  read  and  greatly  admired.  “  He 
certainly  opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a  freedom 
which  was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  The  old  man 
talked  on  his  favourite  theme,  literature,  long  and  well ; 
indeed,  as  his  young  hearer  thought,  incomparably  well. 
Boileau  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
critic.  He  wanted  imagination,  but  he  had  strong  sense. 
In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which  style 
is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  ...  It  is  easy,  we 
think,  to  discover  in  the  ‘  Spectator’  and  the  ‘  Guardian’ 
traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part  per¬ 
nicious,  which  the  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind  of 
Addison.”  (Macaulay,  “Review  of  the  Life  of  Addison.”) 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Racine,  and  co-operated 
with  Madame  Dacier  in  the  vindication  of  the  merits  of 
the  ancient  classical  authors.  His  poems,  it  is  said,  con¬ 
tain  no  line  that  would  offend  the  strictest  moralist. 
Probity  and  benevolence  were  prominent  traits  of  his 
character.  “  He  had  the  spirit,”  says  Macaulay,  “to  tell 
Louis  XIV.,  firmly  and  even  rudely,  that  his  majesty  knew 
nothing  about  poetry.”  Died  in  Paris  in  March,  1711. 

See  D’Alembert,  “Eloee  de  Boileau;”  Dksmaizeaux,  “Vie  de 
Boileau,”  1712;  Daunou,  “filoge  de  Boileau,”  1787;  Michaud, 
article  on  Boileau  in  the  “Biographie  Universelle;”  Louis  Simon 
Auger,  “Eloge  de  Boileau-Despr^aux,”  1805;  Longfellow,  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  French  Wri¬ 
ters,”  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  vol.  i. 

Boileau,  de,  deh  bwf'ld',  (Marie  Louis  Joseph,)  a 
French  jurist  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1741 ; 
died  in  1817. 

Boileau  de  Maulaville,  bwi'lo'  deh  md'li'vfel', 
(Edme  Franqois  Marie,)  a  French  archaeologist,  born 
at  Auxerre  in  1759,  published  several  antiquarian  treat¬ 
ises,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Biographie  Univer¬ 
selle.”  Died  in  1826. 

Boileux,  bwi'luh',  (Jacques  Marie,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  at  Caen  in  1803.  He  published  a  “  Commentary  on 
the  Civil  Code,”  (3  vols.,  1828-44.)  Died  in  1872. 

Boillot,  bwf'yo',  (Henri,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  litte¬ 
rateur ,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1698;  died  in  1733. 

Boillot,  (Joseph,)  a  French  architect  and  writer,  born 
at  Langres  in  1560. 

Boilly.bwf'ye',  (Louis  Leopold,)  a  French  painter  of 
portraits  and  genre,  born  in  1761 ;  died  in  1830. 

Boindin,  bwix'd^N',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1676;  died  in  1751. 

Boinvilliers-Desjardins,  bwiN/ve/y&'  dVzhir'diN', 
(Jean  Etienne  Judith  Forestier-fo'rVte-i',)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Versailles  in  1764;  died  in  1830. 

Boirel,  bwi'r£F,  (Antoine,)  a  French  surgeon,  born 
in  1625  ;  died  about  1700. 

Boiron.  See  Borron. 

Bois,  (John.)  See  Boyse. 

Boisard,  bw&'ziR',  (J.  J.  F.  M.,)  a  French  fabulist, 
oorn  at  Caen  in  1743  ;  died  in  1831. 

Bois  de  la  Pierre,  bwi  deh  If  pe-aiR',  (Louise  Marik 
de  Lanfernat — d$h  ISN'fSR'nf',)  a  French  poetess,  born 
at  Verneuil,  in  Normandy,  in  1663;  died  in  1730. 

Bois,  du.  See  Dubois. 
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Bois-Duval,bwTdu'v£l',  (Jean  Alphonse,)  a  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Ticheville  (Orne)  in  1801,  wrote  works 
on  insects,  and  a  “  French  Flora,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1879. 

Boisgelin,  de,  deh  bwizh'l&N',  (Jean  de  Dieu 
Raymond  de  Cuce — de-uh'  rVm6N'  deh  ku'si',)  a 
French  theologian,  born  at  Rennes  in  1732,  became 
successively  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  of  Tours,  and  a 
cardinal  about  1803.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1776.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theo¬ 
logical  and  miscellaneous  works.  Died  in  1804. 

Boisgelin,  de,  (Louis  Bruno,)  Comte,  a  French 
diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1773.  He  was  executed  in  1794  by  order  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal. 

Boisgelin  de  Kerdu,  de,  deh  bwizh'15.N'  deh  1c§r'- 
dii',  (Pierre  Marie  Louis,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  the  diocese  of  Saint-Brieuc  in  1758.  He  wrote 
a  continuation  of  Vertot’s  “  History  of  the  Revolutions 
of  Portugal,”  (1809,)  and  a  work  entitled  “Ancient  and 
Modern  Malta,”  in  English.  Died  in  1816. 

Boisgerard,  bwi'zhyrtR',  (Marie  Anne  Francois 
Barbuat,)  born  at  Tonnerre  in  1767,  served  in  the  army 
of  the  republic,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  1799  at 
the  battle  of  Capua. 

Boisgobey,  (Fortune  du,)  was  born  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  Normandy,  in  1824.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
detective  novels.  He  died  in  1891. 

Bois-Guilbert  or  Bois-Guillebert,  bw^'g^FbaiR', 
(Pierre  le  Pesant — leh  peh-z6N',)  a  French  litterateur , 
translated  the  “  History”  of  Herodian,  and  published 
several  original  works.  Died  in  1714. 

Boisjolin,  bw&'zho'liN',  (Jacques  Franqois  Marie 
Vieilh.  — ve'il',)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Alem^on  in  1761. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Tribunat  in  1800-1801.  Died 
in  1841. 

Boisjolin,  de,  deh  bwl'zho'liN',  (Claude  Augustin 
Vieilh,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1788,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Rabbe  as  editor  of  the  “  Biographic  portative 
des  Contemporains.”  Died  in  1832. 

Boisleve,  bwS'l^v',  (Pierre,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
bom  at  Saumur  in  1745,  became  honorary  canon  of 
Notre-Dame.  In  1810,  as  official  of  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  Died  in  1830. 

Boismont  See  Bri£re  de  Boismont. 

Boismont,  de,  deh  bwit'miN',  (Nicolas  Thyrel — 
te'rfel',’)  a  distinguished  French  preacher,  born  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  about  1715.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  appointed  preacher-in-ordinary  to  the 
king.  Died  in  17S6. 

See  Rulhi£re,  “  £loge  de  Boismont,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Oraisons 
funebres,  etc  ” 

Boismorand,  bwi'mo'rftN',  (Claude  Joseph,)  a 
French  writer  and  priest,  born  at  Quimper  in  1680.  He 
published  “Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Philip  Augustus,” 
and  other  works,  and  translated  “  Paradise  Lost”  into 
French.  Died  in  1740. 

Boismortier,  de,  deh  bwS'moR'te-i',  (N.  Bodin — 
bo'diN',)  a  French  composer,  born  at  Perpignan  in 
1691  ;  died  in  1768. 

Boisot,  bwd'zo',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Besanfon  in  1638.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “Journal  des  Savants.”  Having  obtained 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  he  arranged  and  pre¬ 
served  the  important  documents,  treaties,  etc.  which  it 
contained,  and  thus  rendered  a  great  service  to  history. 
Died  in  1694. 

Boisrobert,  de,  deh  bw&'ro'baiR',  (Franqois  le 
Metel,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  littirateur,  born  at 
Caen  in  1592.  His  wit  and  gayety  procured  for  him  the 
favour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  made  him  his  com¬ 
panion  and  gave  him  many  preferments.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  dramas,  poems,  and  tales.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  French  Academy,  which  Riche¬ 
lieu  established  at  his  suggestion.  Once,  when  Richelieu 
was  indisposed,  his  physician  advised  him  that  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Boisrobert  would  be  more  efficacious  than  any 
drugs,  and  wrote  this  prescription : — Recipe  Boisrobert. 
He  was  sometimes  called  Abb£  Mondori.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Hippeau,  “Notice  sur  Boisrobert,”  1852;  Otpeau,  “Notice 
«ur  Boisrobert,”  1852. 


Boissard,  bw&'sf  r',  (George  David  Fr6d6ric,)  a 
French  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Montbelliard  in  1783. 
He  preached  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and  wrote  numer¬ 
ous  religious  works.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Rodoi.phe  Cuvier,  “filoge  de  Boissard,”  1837. 

Boissard,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  Protestant  anti- 
quary  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Besan5on  in  1528.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  collection  of  antiqui¬ 
ties.  lie  published  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
“Emblemata  Latina  et  Gallica,”  (1584,)  “Portraits  and 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,”  (“  leones  et  Vitae  Virorum 
illustrium,”  1592,)  and  “Romanae  Urbis  Topographia  et 
Antiquitates,”  (1597.)  Died  at  Metz  in  1602. 

See  Bayi.e,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Morhof, 
“  Polyhistor.” 

Boissat,  de,  deh  bw&'st',  (Pierre,)  a  French  jurist 
and  Hellenist,  born  at  Vienne  about  1550. 

Boissat,  de,  (Pierre,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Vienne,  was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1613. 

Boissat,  de,  (Pierre,)  poet  and  soldier,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Vienne  in  1603.  He  composed  Latin 
poems,  and  several  prose  works.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Chorier,  “De  P.  Boessatii  Vita,  Amicisque  literatis,”  1680. 

Boisseau,  bw&'so',  (Franqois  Gabriel,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Brest  in  1791  ;  died  at  Metz  in 
1836.  He  left  many  valuable  works,  among  which  is 
“Nosographie  organique,”  (4  vols.,  1828-30.) 

Boissel  de  Monville,  bwfFs^l'  deh  mdN'vfel',  (Tho¬ 
mas  Charles  Gaston,)  Baron,  councillor  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  born  in  that  city  in  1763.  He  was  the 
author  of  fables  and  dramatic  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Boisseree,  bw&ss'ri',  (Melchior,)  brother  of  Sulpice, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1 786,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  painting  on  glass,  (see  next  article.)  Died  in  1851. 

Boisseree,  (Sulpice,)  an  eminent  Prussian  architect 
and  antiquary,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Cologne 
in  1783.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Melchior  and 
his  friend  J.  B.  Bertram,  he  formed  the  celebrated  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  called  by  his  name  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  at  Munich.  In  1824 
he  began  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
He  published  “  The  Monuments  of  Architecture  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  from  the  Seventh  to  the  Thirteenth  Cen¬ 
turies,”  (1830,)  and  “Views,  Plans,  and  Details  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,”  etc.,  (in  folio,  1823.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Boisset,  bw^si', (Joseph  Antoine,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
born  at  Montelimart  in  1748,  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  subsequently  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients.  Died  in  1813. 

Boissier,  bw&'se-i',  (Edmond  Pierre,)  a  Swiss  bot¬ 
anist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1810,  published  “Diagnoses 
Plantarum  Orientalium,”  (3  vols.,  1849-59.)  Died  1885. 

Boissiere,  de,  deh  bwi'se-aiR',  (Claude,)  a  French 
mathematician,  who  was  born  near  Grenoble,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Boissieu,  de,  deh  bwli'se-uh',  (Barth£lemy  Ca¬ 
mille,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Lyons  in  1734 ;  died 
in  1770. 

Boissieu,  de,  (Denys  Salvaing — sil'v&N',)  a  French 
jurist  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
1600;  died  in  1683. 

See  A.  de  Terrebasse,  “Vie  de  Salvaing  de  Boissieu,”  1830. 

Boissieu,  de,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  engravei 
and  painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1736.  His  prints  are  highly 
esteemed,  particularly  those  after  Ruysdael.  Died  in  181a 

See  Dugas-Montbel,  “filoge  de  J.  J.  de  Boissieu,”  1810. 

Boissonade,  bw&'so'nid',  (Jean  Franqois,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  philologist,  born  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1774.  In  1812  he  succeeded  Larcher  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  literature  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
also  took  his  place  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  France  in 
1828.  Among  his  works,  which  relate  principally  to 
Greek  literature,  are  editions  of  Philostratus,  Ilolsten- 
tius,  Nicetas  Eugenianus,  and  other  classics.  He  also 
published  a  “  Sylloge  Poetarum  Graecorum,”  (24  vols., 
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1825,)  and  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
fables  of  Babrius,  with  a  commentary  and  Latin  version. 
He  also  edited  several  French  classics,  and  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and 
other  works  of  high  reputation.  “  His  lectures,”  says  a 
French  biographer,  “have  been  the  honour  and  pride  of 
the  university  which  could  match  him  against  the  most 
renowned  Hellenists  of  foreign  universities.”  Died  in 
September,  1857. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt<5raire ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G4n4rale;”  “  Classical  Journal,”  March,  1825. 

Boissy,  bwl'se',  (Jean  Baptiste  Tliiaudi&re — 
te'o'de-aiR',)  a  French  antiquary,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  born  in  Paris  in  1666 ;  died  in 
1729. 

Boissy,  (Louis  Michel,)  a  French  historical  writer, 
aon  of  Louis  de  Boissy,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1793. 

Boissy-d’Anglas,  de,  deh  bwl'se'  dftN'gll',  (Fran- 
qois  Antoine,)  a  French  statesman  and  revolutionist, 
born  at  Saint- Jean-Chambre,  in  Ardeche,  in  1756.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  voted  for  the 
detention  of  the  king  and  the  appeal  to  the  people.  He 
became  successively  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  president  of  the  tnbunat,  (1802,)  commander 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  senator,  (1805.)  In  1816  he 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  political  essays.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt&aire.” 

Boissy,  de,  deli  bwl'se',  (Charles  Desprez — d4'- 
pR&',)  a  French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris 
about  1730;  died  in  1787. 

Boissy,  de,  (Louis,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Vic 
in  1694,  was  the  author  of  a  successful  comedy  entitled 
“The  Man  of  the  Day,”  (“  L’Homme  du  Jour.”)  In 
1754  he  succeeded  Destouches  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1758. 

Boiste,  bwdst,  (Pierre  Claude  Victoire,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  lexicographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  His 
“  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language”  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1800)  is  esteemed  a  standard  work,  holding  the 
same  rank  in  France  that  Johnson’s  does  in  England.  He 
also  published  a  “Dictionary  of  Universal  Geography, 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  Died  in  1824. 

See  Qu&rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Boistuau  de  Launai,  bwls'tu'5'  deh  lo'nl',  (Pierre,) 
a  French  historian,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  “  Theatre  du  Monde”  was  printed  twenty 
times  or  more.  He  wrote  other  works. 

Boisville,  de,  deh  bwd'v&l'djEAN  Francois  Martin,) 
a  French  theologian,  born  at  Rouen  in  1755,  was  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  citv.  Died  in  1829. 

Boisy,  de,  deh  bwd'ze^,  (Artus  Gouffier,  tR'tiis' 
oo'fe-1',)  Seigneur,  a  French  statesman  and  soldier, 
orn  about  1475.  He  served  in  Italy  under  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.,  and  was  appointed  by  the  latter  tutor  to 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  Francis  I.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Francis,  he  became  grand  master  of  France  and 
governor  of  Dauphiny.  Died  in  1519. 

See  Anselme,  “Histoire  g^ndalogique  de  la  Maison  de  France.” 

Boitard,  bwd'tftR',  (Pierre,)  a  French  naturalist  and 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  at  Macon  in  1789.  He  edited 
several  journals,  and  published  numerous  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,”  (1821,) 
“Gardener’s  Manual,”  “Natural  History  of  European 
Birds  of  Prey,”  (1824,)  and  “Manual  of  Entomology,” 
(1828.)  Died  in  1859. 

Boiteau,  bwd'to',  (Dieudonn£  Alexandre  Paul,)  a 
French  litiirateury  born  in  Paris  in  1830.  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “  The  Philosophy  and  Politics  of  Be- 
ranger,”  (1858.)  Died  in  1886. 

Boitel,  bwl'tSl',  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur ,  lived 
about  1620. 

Boitet  de  Frauville,  bwS't &'  deh  fko'vid',  (Claude,) 
born  at  Orleans  in  1570,  translated  Homer’s  “Odyssey” 
into  French.  Died  in  1625. 

Boito,  bo-ee'to,  (Arrigo,)  an  Italian  musician,  born 
at  Padua,  February  24,  1842.  He  composed  the  operas 
“  Mefistofele,”  “  Hero  and  Leander,”  “  Nero,”  etc.,  and 
wrote  also  many  libretti  and  lyric  dramas,  besides  some 
novels. 


Boito,  (Camillo  )  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Rome, 
October  30,  1836.  He  studied  at  Venice  and  Padua, 
and  became  a  professor  of  architecture  in  the  art  school 
at  Milan.  He  wrote  “  Storielle  vane,”  (“  Foolish  Little 
Stories,”  1876—79,)  “  Scultura  e  Pittura  d’Oggi,”  (1877,) 
“  Leonardo  e  Michel  Angelo,”  (1878,)  and  “  Architettura 
del  medio  Evo,”  (1880.) 

Boivin,  bwiTvlN',  (Jacques  Denis,)  a  French  general 
of  brigade,  born  in  Paris  in  1756,  served  in  the  republican 
army  from  1793  to  1805.  Died  in  1831. 

Boivin, (Louis,)  a  French  scholar  and  historical  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux  in  1649,  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1701.  Died  in  1724. 

Boivin,  (Marie  Anne  Victoire  Gillain — zhe'ylN',) 
born  near  Versailles  in  1773,  studied  anatomy  and  ob¬ 
stetrics,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Marburg.  She  was  patronized  by  Madame 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  king,  and  was  appointed  in  1801 
chief  superintendent  of  the  hospital  de  la  Maternite,  in 
Paris.  She  wrote  several  treatises  relating  to  her  pro¬ 
fession.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Boivin,  (Ren6,)  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Angers 
in  1530.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Portraits  of 
Ancient  Philosophers  and  Poets,”  and  “  yEneas  saving 
his  Father.”  Died  in  1598. 

Boivin,  de,  deh  bwitv&N',  (Franqois,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  writer,  born  about  1550;  died  in  1618. 

Boivin  de  Villeneuve,  bwl'vlN'  deh  v£Tnuv',(jEAN,) 
brother  of  Louis  Boivin,  noticed  above,  born  in  1663. 
He  became  in  1705  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  translated  the  “  CEdipus”  of  Sophocles  and 
“The  Birds”  of  Aristophanes  into  French,  and  wrote  in 
reply  to  Lamotte  an  “  Apology  for  Homer,  and  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1726. 

Boizot,  bwl'zo',  (Louis  Simon,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  in  1748.  ITe  executed  statues  of  Joseph  Vernet, 
Joubert,  and  Daubenton.  Died  in  1809. 

Bojanu3  or  Boianus,  bo-yl'niis,  (Ludwig  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  German  anatomist,  born  in  Alsatia  in  1776  ;  died 
at  Darmstadt  in  1827. 

Bojardo.  See  Boiardo. 

Bojer,  bo'yer,  (Wenceslaus,)  a  German  botanist, 
born  at  Prague  about  1 798.  He  visited  Madagascar  and 
other  islands  near  Africa,  and  published  “  Hortus  Mauri- 
tianus,”  (1837.)  Died  in  1856. 

Bo-joc'a-lus,  a  German  warrior  and  ally  of  Rome, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death  under  Nfero,  for 
refusing  to  fight  against  his  people,  the  Ansibarians. 

Bo'k^r,  (George  H.,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  October  6,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1842,  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised.  His 
first  volume,  “  The  Lesson  of  Life,  and  other  Poems,” 
appeared  in  1847;  followed  in  1848  by  “  Calaynos,”  a 
tragedy,  “  Anne  Boleyn,”  a  tragedy,  “  Leonore  de  Guz¬ 
man,”  “  Plays  and  Poems,”  (1856,)  “  War  Lyrics,”  (1864,) 
“  Konigsmark,  and  other  Poems,”  (1869,)  and  “The 
Book  of  the  Dead,”  (1882.)  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Constantinople,  and  in  1874  minister  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Died  in  Philadelphia,  January  2,  1890. 

Bokh&ree,  Boklihri,  or  Bokh&ry,  bo-Kl'ree, 
(Aboo  Abdallah  Mohammed — d'boo  Ib-dil'lih  mo- 
hlm'mSd,)  a  celebrated  Mussulman  theologian,  born  in 
810  A.D.,  compiled  a  collection  of  traditions  or  sentences 
borrowed  from  Mohammed.  Died  in  870. 

Bol,  bol,  (Ferdinand,)  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Dort  about  1610,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt 
Among  his  best  engravings  are  a  “Sacrifice  of  Abra¬ 
ham,”  and  “  Saint  Jerome  holding  a  Crucifix.”  His  por¬ 
traits  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  about  1685. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc 

Bol  or  Boll,  bol,  (Hans,  or  John,)  a  skilful  Flemish 
painter  of  landscapes,  animals,  and  flowers,  born  at 
Mechlin  in  1534.  He  worked  at  Amsterdam,  and  was 
also  an  engraver.  Died  about  1590. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vie3  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Bol,  (Kornelis,)  a  Dutch  painter,  who  lived  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1666,  and  painted  views  of  the  great  conflagration 
which  occurred  there  in  that  year. 
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Belanger,  bo'lflN'zhiV,  (John,)  a  painter  of  history, 
born  in  1606,  was  a  pupil  of  Guido,  and  worked  for  the 
Duke  of  M6dena.  Died  in  1660. 

Bolchowitinow.  See  Bolkhovitinov. 

Bold,  (Samuel,)  an  English  clergyman,  who  was  vicar 
of  Shapwick,  Dorsetshire.  He  published  several  theo¬ 
logical  works.  Died  in  1737. 

Boldetti,  bol-det'tee,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in  1663  ;  died  in  1749. 

Boldrewood,  (Rolf,)  an  Australian  novelist,  was 
born  at  London,  August  6,  1826.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  emigrants  to  Victoria,  and  police  magistrate 
and  warden  of  Goldfields,  New  South  Wales,  until 
1895.  His  works  include  “  The  Miner’s  Right,” 
(1890,)  “  A  Modern  Buccaneer,”  (1894,)  “The  Seal¬ 
skin  Cloak,”  (1896,)  “War  to  the  Knife,”  (1899,) 
and  various  others. 

Boleslaw,  bo'lSs-Hv',  or  Boleslaus,  bo'ISs-lii'tis,  I., 
TFr.  Boleslas,  bo'ISs'lis',]  surnamed  the  Brave,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Mieczislaw  (Micislaus)  as  Prince  of 
Poland  in  992.  He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Henry  II. 
of  Germany,  and  conquered  a  portion  of  Silesia  from  the 
Prussians.  He  died  in  1025,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mieczislaw  II. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  II.,  surnamed  the  Bold, 
bom  in  1042,  was  a  son  of  Casimir  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1058.  Having  slain  at  the  altar  the  Archbishop  of 
Cracow,  who  had  remonstrated  against  his  tyranny,  he 
was  anathematized  by  the  pope,  and,  being  deserted  by 
his  subjects,  fled  to  Carinthia,  where  he  died  about  1090. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  III.,  surnamed  the  Wry- 
Mouthed,  was  the  son  of  Ladislaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1102.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
Hungarians  and  Russians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  vic¬ 
tor  in  more  than  forty  battles.  Died  in  1 138. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  IV.,  surnamed  Cris'pus, 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1147,  having  deposed  his  brother  Wladislaw,  (Ladislaus.) 
His  country  was  invaded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar* 
barossa  in  1157 ;  but  the  following  year  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  them.  Died  in  1173. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  V.,  surnamed  the  Chaste, 
succeeded  his  father  Leszko  in  1237.  His  country  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Tartars  in  1240  and  1260.  Died  in  1279. 

Boleyn  or  Bullen,  pronounced  alike  bdol'en,  (Anne,) 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  afterwards  Vis¬ 
count  Rochford  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  allied  to 
the  principal  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  Her  mother  was 
Lady  Howard,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She 
was  born  in  1507,  and  passed  some  years  at  the  court 
of  France.  About  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  a  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine,  and  captivated  the  fancy 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  from  his  desire  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  urged  the  pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from 
Catherine.  Henry  married  her  privately  in  the  early 
part  of  1533.  She  was  crowned  publicly  in  June  of  that 
year,  and  became  the  mother  of  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
September.  She  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
In  1536  she  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  was  accused 
of  criminal  intercourse  with  several  men.  She  was  con¬ 
demned  by  a  jury  of 'peers  and  beheaded  in  May,  1536. 

Bolgeni,  bol-ja'nee,  written  also  Boligeni,  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  at  Bergamo 
in  r733>  became  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Macerata.  He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  against  the 
Jansenists.  Died  in  1811. 

Bolingbroke,  bol'ing-brobk,  (Henry  Saint  John,) 
Viscount,  an  eminent  English  author,  orator,  and  poli¬ 
tician,  born  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1678,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Saint  John,  afterwards 
viscount.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  became  extremely  dissipated.  In  1701  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Tory  party. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  1704,  and  retained 
the  office  until  the  change  of  the  ministry  in  1708.  A 
violent  political  change  occurred  in  1710.  The  queen, 
always  partial  to  the  Tories,  and  no  longer  influenced  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  dismissed  the  Whigs  from 
power,  and  formed  a  ministry  in  which  Harley  was  pre¬ 
mier  and  Saint  John  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 


The  great  question  which  divided  the  nation  in  the  en¬ 
suing  four  years  was,  whether  England  should  make 
peace  with  France  without  exacting  from  Philip  V.  a 
resignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  After  a  violent  con¬ 
test,  the  Tories — the  peace  party — prevailed.  Saint  John 
was  the  principal  (English)  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  (April,  1713,)  which  ended  the  long  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  He  was  created  Viscount  Boling¬ 
broke  in  1712,  and  about  that  time  became  a  rival  ol 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  his  friend.  Sec¬ 
onded  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Masham  over  the  queen, 
he  became  prime  minister  in  place  of  Harley  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1714.  But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration. 
The  death  of  Queen  Anne  (August  1,  1714)  deprived 
him  of  power,  and  frustrated  the  plans  which  he  is  known 
to  have  entertained  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  In  the  spring  of  1715  he  escaped  to  France 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  who  appointed 
him  his  prime  minister.  He  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  in  the  same  year,  and,  having  failed  to  appear 
before  his  judges,  was  attainted  by  Parliament. 

In  his  exile  he  corresponded  with  his  old  friends  Pope 
and  Swift.  He  married  in  1720  the  widow  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Villette,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He 
was  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  1723,  and  recovered 
his  estate,  but  was  not  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  maintained  a  long  opposition  to  Walpole  by  articles 
published  in®the  “  Craftsman.”  Among  his  works  are  a 
“Dissertation  on  Parties,”  (1735,)  “  Remarks  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England,”  in  twenty-four  letters,  first  published 
in  the  “Craftsman,”  (1743,)  and  “The  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King,”  (1749.)  His  works  have  little  merit  except  the 
style.  His  talents  were  rather  brilliant  than  solid.  “  In 
his  reasonings,”  says  Dr.  Blair,  “  he  is  for  the  most  part 
flimsy  and  false ;  in  his  political  writings,  factious ;  in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  sophistical  and 
irreligious  in  the  highest  degree.”  He  was  brilliant  in 
conversation,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator. 
He  died  in  December,  1751,  having  bequeathed  some 
manuscript  essays  on  metaphysics  and  morals  to  David 
Mallet,  who  published  an  edition  of  his  works  in  five 
volumes,  (1754.)  “  His  political  writings,” says  the  “Ed¬ 
inburgh  Review”  for  October,  1835,  “are  the  works  of  a 
skilful  partisan — a  master  in  the  arts  of  insinuation  and 
sarcasm.  They  abound  in  animated  and  splendid  pas¬ 
sages,  and  contain  many  sound  constitutional  truths 
which  are  now  trite  and  common,  but  which  had  never 
been  so  clearly  stated  nor  so  well  expressed  before.” 

See  Goldsmith’s  “  Life  of  Bolingbroke Chesterfield’s 
“Memoirs  and  Letters;”  “Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  by  G. 
W.  Cooke,  1835;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1835,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  1863;  “Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  London,  1770;  Thomas 
Hunter,  “Sketch  of  the  Philosophical  Character  of  Lord  Boling¬ 
broke,”  1770;  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  “Lord  Bolingbroke  und 
seine  Werke,”  1841 ;  Charles  de  R^musat,  “Bolingbroke,  sa  Vie 
et  son  Temps,”  1853. 

Boiintineano,  bo-leen-tee-ne-i'no,  (Demeter,)  a 
Roumanian  poet  and  statesman,  born  at  Bolintina  in 
1826.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  as  a  liberal  editor  took  an 
active  part  in  the  liberation  of  his  country  from  Turkish 
misrule.  He  was  after  1864  a  cabinet  officer  and  state 
councillor.  Like  many  other  recent  Roumanian  poets, 
he  wrote  in  French  as  well  as  in  his  native  tongue.  His 
novel  “  Manilu”  and  other  prose  works  were  widely  read. 
Died  at  Bucharest,  September  2,  1872. 

Bolivar,  bo-lee'vSR,  (Gregorio,)  a  Spanish  mission¬ 
ary  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  lived  about  1620. 

Bol'I-var,  [Sp.  pron.  bo-lee'v^R,]  or,  more  fully,  Boli¬ 
var  y  Ponte,  bo-lee'viR  e  pon'ti,  (Simon,)  the  liberator 
of  South  America,  was  born  at  Caraccas  in  July,  1783, 
and  inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  father.  He  was  lib¬ 
erally  educated  at  Madrid,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  1809.  In  1811  he  joined  the  insurgents  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  liberate  their  country  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  domination,  and  became  a  colonel  under  Miranda. 
He  obtained  the  command  of  an  army  in  1813,  defeated 
the  royalists,  and  declared  himself  dictator,  but  was  driven 
out  of  Venezuela  in  1814.  In  1815  he  took  refuge  from 
the  victorious  Spaniards  by  flight  to  Jamaica.  He  returned 
to  the  scene  of  contest  in  1816,  and  raised  another  army, 
which  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Morillo  in  February, 
1817.  At  a  congress  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  held 
in  February,  1819,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship,  or  tJt- 
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changed  it  for  the  title  of  president.  His  army  in  the 
same  year  defeated  the  royalists  at  Bojaca  and  other 
places,  and  liberated  New  Granada.  In  December,  1819, 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada  united  to  form  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Colombia,  of  which  Bolivar  became  the  first  presi¬ 
dent.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Carobobo  in  June, 
1821,  and  in  1822  marched  with  an  army  to  Peru,  which, 
with  his  aid,  was  quickly  liberated  from  the  Spaniards. 
The  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  was 
recognized  by  England  and  the  United  States.  About 
the  end  of  1823  Bolivar  was  appointed  Dictator  of  Peru. 
The  war  having  been  ended  by  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  royalists  at  Ayacucho  in  December,  1824,  Bolivar 
resigned  the  office  of  Dictator  of  Peru  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1825.  The  same  year  he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which 
was  formed  into  a  separate  state,  called  Bolivia,  of  which 
he  was  declared  perpetual  protector.  He  framed  for  this 
state  a  code  or  constitution  by  which  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  president  for  life  with  irresponsible  powers. 
This  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  designs  against  popu¬ 
lar  liberty.  During  his  absence  from  Colombia,  Paez 
rebelled  against  the  government,  which  was  too  feeble  to 
suppress  his  rebellion.  The  enemies  of  Bolivar  intimated 
that  he  fomented  this  revolt  in  order  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  a  dictator.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1826,  and  restored  order  by  his  presence.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  declared  president  for  life  of 
Peru,  which  had  adopted  the  Bolivian  code.  About  this 
date  he  was  again  elected  President  of  Colombia.  He 
was,  however,  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  republicans, 
and  formally  resigned  in  February,  1827 ;  but,  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  reused  to  accept  his  resignation,  he  remained  in 
power.  Some  writers  state  that  he  retired  to  private  life 
some  months  before  his  death.  He  died  at  San  Pedro 
in  December,  1830.  The  result  of  his  military  services 
was  the  independence  of  three  large  states,  which  he 
also  organized  with  ability. 

Seethe  “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1829,  vol.  xxviii., 
(by  C.  Cushing  ;)  Ducoudray-Holstein,  “  M^moires  de  S.  Boli¬ 
var,”  1829,  and  English  translation  of  the  same,  2  vols.,  1830. 

Bolkhovitinov  or  Bolchowitinow,  bol-ko-vee'te- 
nov,  a  Russian  archbishop  and  historical  writer,  born  in 
1761.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Literary  Russia,” 
which  was  translated  into  German  by  Strahl  in  1828. 
Died  in  1837. 

Bolla,  bol'li,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  burlesque 
poet,  born  at  Bergamo  about  1540.  He  wrote  verses 
called  “  macaronic.” 

Bol'lan,  (William,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  England,  re¬ 
moved  to  Massachusetts  about  1740.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1745  as  agent  of  the  colony,  and  remained 
there  many  years,  during  which  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  Massachusetts  and  wrote  several  political 
tracts.  Died  in  1776. 

Bollandus,  bol-lin'dus,  (John,)  a  Flemish  Jesuit, 
born  in  the  province  of  Limburg  in  1596.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  theological  writers  called  Bollandists,  the 
contributors  to  the  great  work  entitled  “Acta  Sanc¬ 
torum,”  or  Lives  of  the  Saints.  In  1643  he  published, 
conjointly  with  Godfrey  Henschen,  the  first  two  volumes, 
in  folio.  Died  in  1665.  The  “Acta  Sanctorum”  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  several  learned  men,  and  in  1794  had  reached 
fifty-four  volumes. 

See  L.  P.  Gachard,  “M&noire  historique  sur  les  Bollandistes,” 
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Bollandus,  bol-Hn'diis,  or  De  Bollandt,  deh  bol'- 
lint,  (Sebastiaan,)  a  Dutch  theologian  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Maestricht.  Died  in  1645. 

Bollemont,  de,  deh  bol'mbN',  (Francois  Charles 
Robert  Chouet,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Arrancy 
in  1749,  served  under  Jourdan  in  Austria,  and  rose  to 
be  inspector-general  of  artillery.  Died  in  1810. 

Bollet,  borli',  (Philippe  Albert,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  (1792,)  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  the 
legislative  body.  Died  in  1811. 

Bollioud-Mermet,  bo'le-oo'  mgR'mi',  (Louis,)  a 
French  littirateur ,  born  at  Lyons  in  1709 ;  died  in  1793. 

Bollman,  bol'min,  (Eric,)  a  German  physician,  born 
in  Hanover  about  1770.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 


to  release  La  Fayette  from  prison  at  Olmutz,  and  after¬ 
wards  passed  some  years  in  exile  in  the  United  States. 
Died  in  1821. 

Bologna,  bo-16n'y&,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  about  1580. 

Bologna,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Milan  about  1580,  wrote  the  “Crown  of  Poets,”  (“Co¬ 
rona  Poetarum,”  1616.) 

Bologna,  da,  di  bo-16n'yi,  (Giovanni,  or  John,)  [Fr. 
[ean  de  Bologne,  zhfiN  deh  bo^on',]  generally  called 
John  (Giovanni)  of  Bologna,  an  eminent  sculptor  and 
architect,  born  at  Douai,  in  Flanders,  in  1 524.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  principally  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence.  Among  his  master-pieces  in  that  city  are  the 
bronze  statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Imperial  Gallery,  the 
“  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  a  statue  of  Saint  Luke,  and  a 
“Centaur  vanquished  by  Hercules.”  The  fountain  at 
Bologna,  with  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of  Neptune,  is 
ranked  among  the  finest  works  of  the  kind ;  and  from 
this  production  the  artist  received  his  name.  He  also 
executed  a  number  of  excellent  pieces  of  sculpture  at 
Genoa.  As  a  sculptor  he  is  regarded  as  inferior  only  to 
Michael  Angelo.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Cicognara, 
“Storia  della  Scultura;”  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;” 
Ticozzi,  “  Dizionario ;”  Duthilloeul,  “  £loge  de  Jean  de  Bologne,” 
1820. 

Bologna,  de,  (Lattanzio.)  See  Mainardi. 

Bologne,  de,  deh  bo'lon',  (Pierre,)  a  lyric  poet,  of 
Italian  extraction,  born  in  Martinique  in  1706;  died  in 
1790. 

Bolognese.  See  Grimaldi. 

Bolognetti,  bo-ldn-yet'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Bologna  about  1540. 

Bolognetti,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Bologna  about  1590. 

Bologni,  bo-lon'yee,  (Girolamo,)  born  at  Treviso  in 
1454,  was  the  author  of  Latin  poems,  and  edited  several 
Latin  classics.  He  became  a  priest  in  1479,  after  he  had 
married.  He  was  crowned  as  poet-laureate  by  the  em 
peror  Frederick  III.  Died  at  Treviso  in  1517. 

Bolognini,  bo-16n-yee'nee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon,  born  near  Padua  about  1490,  wrote 
“  On  the  Cure  of  External  Ulcers,”  (“De  Cura  Ulcerum 
exteriorum,”  1514.)  He  was  professor  at  Bologna. 

Bolognini,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter  of  architecture, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1678;  died  at  Vienna  in  1718. 

Bolognini,  (Giacomo,)  a  painter,  a  nephew  of  the 
following,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1664;  died  in  1734. 

Bolognini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  called  the  Elder, 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1611.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Guido,  whose  works  he  copied  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  He  also  etched  some  works  after  that  master. 
Died  in  1688. 

Bolignini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  the  Younger,  an 
Italian  sculptor,  son  of  Giacomo,  noticed  above,  bom  at 
Bologna  ;  died  in  1760. 

Bolognini,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  jurist,  legal  writer,  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1447  >  died  in  1508. 

Bolomier,  de,  deh  bo^lo'me-i',  (Guillaume,)  secre¬ 
tary  of  Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  rose  to  be  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  put  to  death,  on  a  charge  of 
calumny,  in  1446. 

Bolot,  bo'lo',  (Claude  Antoine,)  a  French  jurist, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  in  Franche- 
Comt£  about  1740.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  with  a  delay  of  the  sentence.  Died  in  1812. 

Bolsec,  bol'sek',  (Jerome  Hermes,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Paris,  wrote  virulent  attacks  on  Calvin 
and  Beza.  Died  in  1585. 

Bolswert,  bol'swgRt,  or  Bolsward,  bol'swiRt,  (Boe- 
tius  Adam,)  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  bom  in  Fries¬ 
land  about  1580,  lived  at  Antwerp.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “  Last  Supper,”  a  “  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  after 
Rubens,  and  landscapes  after  Bloemaert.  Died  in  1634. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”  Huber,  “Ma¬ 
nuel  des  Amateurs.” 

Bolswert  or  Bolsward,  (Scheltius,)  an  excellent 
engraver,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bolsward  in 
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1586,  resided  in  Antwerp.  His  prints  after  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Jordaens  are  highly  esteemed. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Boltin,  bol'tin,  (Ivan,)  a  Russian  litterateur  and  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1735  ;  died  in  1792. 

Bdl'ton  or  Boul'ton,  (Edmund,)  an  English  anti¬ 
quary  and  historical  writer,  published  “  The  Elements 
of  Armories,”  a  “  Life  of  Henry  II.,”  and  “Nero  Caesar, 
or  Monarchic  Depraved,”  (1624.) 

Bolton,  (James,)  an  English  naturalist,  who  lived 
about  1770-1800.  He  published  a  “History  of  British 
Ferns,”  (1795,)  “  Natural  History  of  British  Song-Birds,” 
(2  vols.,  1794-96,)  and  other  works. 

Bolton,  (Matthew.)  See  Boulton. 

Bolton,  (Robert,)  an  English  scholar  and  Puritan 
divine,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1572,  published  “  Helpes 
to  Humiliation,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1631. 

Bolton,  (Robert,)  Dean  of  Carlisle,  born  in  1697, 
published  “Letters  and  Tracts  on  the  Choice  of  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  other  treatises.  Died  in  1763. 

Bol'tpn,  (Sarah  Knowles,)  a  popular  writer,  born 
in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  September  15,  1841, 
wrote  numerous  volumes  on  biographical  subjects, 
and  was  for  three  years  associate  editor  of  the  “  Con¬ 
gregationalism”  With  her  son  she  compiled  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  “From  Heart  and  Nature.” 

Bolton,  (Sarah  Tittles,)  an  American  poetess,  born 
in  Newport,  Kentucky,  in  1811,  was  the  author  of  “  Pad¬ 
dle  Your  Own  Canoe,”  “Left  on  the  Battlefield,”  “The 
Union  Forever,”  and  many  popular  and  patriotic  poems. 
Died  at  Indianapolis,  August  4,  1893. 

Bolzani,  bol-zl'nee,  or  Bolzanio,  bol-zl'ne-o,  (Ur- 
bano  Valeriano,)  an  Italian  monk  and  Greek  scholar, 
born  in  1440,  published  a  Greek  grammar.  Died  in  1524. 

Bolzano,  bol-zl'no,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  Catholic 
theologian  and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Prague  in 
1781.  He  published,  among  other  works,  “Athanasia, 
or  Proofs  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.”  Died  in  1848. 

Bom,  bom,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  landscape-painter,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1530,  painted  in  distemper.  Died  in  1572. 

Bomare.  See  Valmont  de  Bomare. 

Bombaci,  bom-bl'chee,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1607,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Bologna,”  (1666.) 

Bombardini,  bom-biR-dee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  jurist,  and  professor  of  law  at  Padua,  where  he  was 
born  in  1666;  died  in  1726. 

Bombasio,  bom-bl'se-o,  written  also  Bombace, 
(Gabriello,)  an  Italian  poet  and  orator,  born  at  Reggio 
about  1540.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
He  wrote  “Alidoro,”  a  tragedy,  and  other  works. 

Bombelles,  de,  deh  bonTb£l',  (Henri  Francois,) 
Comte,  a  French  general  and  military  writer,  born  in 
1680,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  and  Belgrade,  (1717.)  Died  in  1760. 

Bombelles,  de,  (Marc  Marie,)  Marquis,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bitche  in  1 744.  He  served  in 
the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  was  subsequently  employed 
in  various  embassies  to  the  courts  of  England,  Plolland, 
and  Austria.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Amiens,  (1819.)  Died  in  1822. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des  G^ivfraux  Frangais.” 

Bombelli,  bom-bel'lee,  (Rafaello,)  a  distinguished 
Italian  mathematician,  born  at  Bologna.  His  principal 
work  is  a  “Treatise  on  Algebra,”  (1572.)  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  were  aware 
that  the  Arabs  derived  their  knowledge  of  algebra  from 
the  Hindoos. 

See  G.  Libri,  “  Histoire  des  Sciences  matWmatiques  en  Italie.” 

Bombelli,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  portrait-painter, 
born  in  Friuli  in  1635 ;  died  about  1685. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bomberg,  bom'bSRG,  (Daniel,)  a  printer  of  Antwerp, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  Hebrew  characters. 
Among  his  works  are  several  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  “  Hebraic  Concordance”  of  Isaac  Nathan,  and 
the  “Babylonish  Talmud.”  Died  in  1549. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bom'berg-fr,  (John  Henry  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
January  13,  1817.  He  graduated  at  Marshall  College  in 


1837,  and  at  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary  in  1838, 
in  which  year  he  was  ordained  a  German  Reformed 
minister.  In  1869  he  became  president  of  Ursinu3 
College,  Collegeville,  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  works 
are  “Five  Years  at  Race  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,” 
(1859,)  and  “Infant  Salvation  and  Baptism.”  He  also 
translated  the  first  six  volumes  of  “  Herzog’s  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,”  (published  in  2  vols.)  Died  August  19,  1890. 

Bombino,  bom-bee'no,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  at  Cosenza  in  1523;  died  in  1588. 

Bomfim,  b^N-ftN',  (JozA  Joaquim,)  a  distinguished 
Portuguese  general  and  statesman,  born  in  Estremadura 
in  1790,  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Dom  Pedro  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  of  Donna  Maria  on  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  war  and  of  the  marine  in 
1837.  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
banished  to  Africa,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1847. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bo-mil'car,  [Gr.  B ofuhiag  or  B oa/ji^Kag,)  a  Carthagin¬ 
ian  admiral,  who  commanded  a  fleet  which  was  sent  about 
209  B.C.  to  support  the  army  which  defended  Syracuse 
against  the  Romans.  He  avoided  a  battle  by  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  returned  to  Carthage. 

Bomilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  aspired  to  be 
king  of  Carthage  about  308  B.C.,  but  failed  and  was  put 
to  death. 

Bommel,  van,  vfn  bom'mel,  [Lat.  Bomme'lius,] 
(Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  historical  writer.  Died  in  1542. 

Bommel,  van,  (Kornelis  Richard  Antoon,)  a 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Leyden  in  1790,  became 
Bishop  of  Liege  in  1829.  Died  in  1852. 

Bompard,  biN'pSR',  (Alexis,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Conflans  in  1782,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Passages,” 
(“Traite  des  Maladies  des  Voies  digestives,”  1829.) 

Bompiano,  bom-pe-i'no,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Frosinone  in  1612,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Roman 
College.  Died  in  1675. 

Bomtempo,  bdN-teM'po,  (J0X0  Domingos,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1775. 
He  visited  London  and  Paris^  and  died  in  Lisbon  in  1842. 

Bon,  b6N,  (Florent,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  poet,  born 
about  1580,  resided  at  Rheims. 

Bon,  bon,  (Giovanni  Filippo,)  an  Italian  physician, 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  born  in  1520. 

Bon,  (Louis  Andr£,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  Dauphiny,  in  1758.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  Augereau  in  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Saint- Jean-d’ Acre  in  1799. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Franfais.” 

Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire,  b6N  deh  siNt'e'llR',  (Fran¬ 
cois  Xavier,)  a  French  savant,  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1678,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  treatises,  one  of  which,  entitled  a  “  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Spider,”  (1710,)  obtained  extensive  popu¬ 
larity  and  was  translated  into  Chinese.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Bona,  bo'nl,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Mondovl  in  1609,  was  the  author  of  several  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  religious  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Bertolotti,  “Vita  J.  Bonas,”  1677;  Gouget,  “Vie  du  Car¬ 
dinal  Bona.” 

Bona,  della,  del'll  bo'ni,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  near  Verona  in  1712,  was  professor  at 
the  University  of  Padua. 

Bonac,  de,  deh  bo'nik',  (Jean  Louis  d’Usson — 
dii'sdN',)  Marquis,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  about 
1672,  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  important  em¬ 
bassies  to  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Spain.  In  1716  he  was 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  resided  nine 
years.  Died  in  1738. 

Bonacci,  (Leonardo.)  See  Leonardo  of  Pisa. 

Bonaccioli,  bo-nit-cho'lee,  or  Bonacciuoli,  bo-nlt- 
choo-o'lee,  (Alfonso,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  about 
1 540.  He  translated  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Strabo’s 
Geography  into  Italian ;  also  portions  of  Pausanias. 

Bonaccioli,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Ferrara  about  1480. 
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Bonacina,  bo-nl-chee'nl,  (Martino,)  an  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic  and  theological  writer,  born  at  Milan ;  died  in 
1631. 

Bonacossi,  bo-nl-kos'see,  (Bardellone,)  son  of 
Pinamonte,  noticed  below,  having  imprisoned  his  father 
and  brother,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign 
of  Mantua  in  1292.  He  was  deposed  in  1299  by  his 
nephew  Bottesella.  Died  about  1302. 

Bonacossi,  (Passerino,)  a  relative  of  the  preceding, 
expelled  the  Guelphs  from  Mantua,  and  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.  the  title  of  imperial  vicar.  He 
was  killed  in  a  riot  about  1328. 

Bonacossi,  (Pinamonte,)  Prefect  of  Mantua,  became 
sovereign  of  that  city  about  1275,  having  murdered  his 
colleague,  and  sided  alternately  with  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  factions.  He  is  mentioned  in  Dante’s  “  In¬ 
ferno.”  Died  in  1293. 

See  Sismondi,  "Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes.  ” 

Bo-na-cos'sus  or  Buoncossa,  boo-dn'kos'sl,  (Er- 
COLE,)  an  Italian  physician,  and  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bologna,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara.  Died  in  1578. 

Bo'na  De'a,  [Fr.  Bonne  D£esse,  bon  di'Sss',]  (“  The 
Good  Goddess,”)  a  Roman  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the 
sister  or  wife  of  Faunus,  and  by  some  authors  identified 
with  Ops.  She  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  matrons 
at  an  annual  festival  and  with  mysterious  rites,  from 
which  all  males  were  strictly  excluded. 

Bonafide,  bo-ni-fee'di,  or  Buonafede,  bQo^n-1- 
fa'dl,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  botanist,  born  at  Padua 
in  1474.  He  founded  the  botanic  garden  in  that  city  in 
1540.  Died  in  1558. 

See  R.  de  Visiani,  “Notizie  della  Vita  di  Bonafede,”  1845. 

BonafouSjbo'nl'foo',  (?)  (Mathieu,)  an  agriculturist, 
born  at  Turin  in  1794,  wrote  on  the  production  of  silk  and 
on  other  branches  of  rural  economy.  Died  in  1852. 

Bonaini,  bo-ni'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  author 
and  editor,  born  at  Leghorn,  July  20,  1806.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  are  “Storie  Pisane,”  (1844-45,)  “Croniche  e 
Storie  di  Perugia,”  (1850-51,)  and  the  posthumous  “  Acta 
Henrici  VII.,”  (1878.)  Died  August  28,  1874. 

Bonair,  bo'niR',  (Henri  Stuard,)  a  French  histori¬ 
cal  writer,  lived  about  1650. 

Bonal,  de,  deh  bo'nil',  (Francois,)  born  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Agen,  in  France,  in  1734,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Clermont  in  1776,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the 
States-General.  Died  in  1800. 

Bonald,  de,  deh  bo'nfl', (Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,) 
Vicomte,  a  French  statesman  and  journalist  of  the  roy¬ 
alist  party,  born  near  Milhau-en-Rouergue  in  1754.  He 
was  associated  in  1806  with  Chateaubriand  and  Fievee 
as  editor  of  the  “  Mercure,”  became  minister  of  state  in 
1822  and  a  peer  of  France  in  1823.  He  was  the  author 
of  “  The  Theory  of  Political  and  Religious  Power,”  (3 
vols.,  1796,)  “La  Legislation  primitive,”  (3  vols.,  2d 
edition,  1821,)  and  other  works,  in  which  he  favours  ab¬ 
solutism.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1840. 

See  Hhnri  dr  Bonald,  “Notice  sur  le  Vicomte  de  Bonald,”  1841. 

Bonald,  de,  (Louis  Jacques  Maurice,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Milhau  in  1787,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  in  1839,  became  a  cardinal  in  1841,  and  a  senator 
in  1851.  He  was  a  legitimist  in  politics.  Died  in  1870. 

Bonald,  de,  (Victor,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  May  19,  1780.  He  was  a  legitimist  in  politics,  and 
was  well  known  as  a  conservative  author.  Besides  an 
able  defence  of  his  father’s  philosophical  views,  he 
published  “  Des  vrais  Principes  opposes  aux  Erreurs  du 
XIXe  Siecle,”  (1833,)  etc.  Died  in  1871. 

Bonaini,  bo'ni'me',  (Franqois,)  a  French  naturalist 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Nantes  in  1710.  Du  Petit 
Thouars  has  called  by  his  name  the  genus  Bonamia. 
Died  in  1786. 

Bonamici.  See  Buonamici. 

Bonamy,  bo'ni'me',  (Charles  Auguste  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Louis  Joseph,)  born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte  in 
1764,  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  rose  to  be  general  of 
brigade.  Died  in  1830. 

Bonamy,  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a  French  historical 
writer,  born  at  Louvres  in  1694 ;  died  in  1770. 


Bonanni,  bo-nln'nee,  or  Buonanni,  boo-o-nln'nee, 
(Filippo,)  an  Italian  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  ic 
Rome  in  1638,  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Gabi 
netto  armonico,”  (1716.)  Died  in  1725. 

Bonaparte,  bo'na-part,  [Ital.  Buonaparte,  boo-o'na- 
paR'ti,]  (Carlo,)  a  Corsican  lawyer,  born  in  1744,  was 
the  father  of  Napoleon  I.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Pascal 
Paoli,  with  whom  he  fought  against  the  Genoese.  He 
married  the  beautiful  Letitia  (Letizia)  Ramolino  in  1767, 
and  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Died  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  February,  1785. 

Bonaparte,  (Caroline  Marie  Annonciade,)  Queen 
of  Naples,  a  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio 
in  1782.  She  was  married  in  1800  to  General  Murat,  who 
became  King  of  Naples  in  July,  1808.  She  is  said  to 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  government.  After 
the  death  of  Murat  (1815)  she  assumed  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  at  Trieste  for  many 
years.  Died  at  Florence  in  1839. 

Bonaparte,  (Charles  Lucien  Jules  Laurent,) 
Prince  de  Canino,  an  eminent  naturalist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1803,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He 
married  his  cousin  Z^naide,  a  daughter  of  King  Joseph, 
in  1822,  soon  after  which  he  became  a  resident  of  Phila 
delphia  and  devoted  himself  to  ornithology.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  work,  entitled  “  American  Ornithology, 
or  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,”  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  3  vols.,  1825-33,)  which  is  complementary  to 
Wilson’s  Ornithology.  In  1828  he  settled  in  Italy.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  Roman  republic, 
(1848-49.)  Among  his  chief  works  is  “  Illustrations  of 
the  Italian  Fauna,”  (“  Iconografia  della  Fauna  Italica,” 

3  vols.,  1832-41,)  which  has  a  high  reputation.  He  had 
four  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

Bonaparte,  (Elizabeth  Patterson,)  the  first  wife 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
February  6,  1785.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant.  In  1803  she  was  married  to  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte  by  Dr.  Carroll,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Napo¬ 
leon  soon  commanded  Jerome  to  forsake  his  wife,  but  he 
would  not  consent  until  1807,  when  the  French  council 
of  state  dissolved  the  marriage ;  and  Napoleon  thereafter 
gave  her  a  large  pension.  Pier  beauty  and  wit  were  a* 
this  period  very  remarkable.  She  died  April  4,  1879, 
leaving  a  large  fortune  to  her  grandsons,  one  of  whom, 
Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  is  a  prominent  advo¬ 
cate  of  civil-service  reform. 

Bonaparte,  ( J£ r6me,)  King  of  Westphalia,  the  young¬ 
est  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  No¬ 
vember,  1784.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  served  in  the  West  Indies. 
During  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Paterson,  of  Baltimore,  whom  he  married  in 
1803  without  the  consent  of  his  family.  His  marriage 
was  declared  null  in  1805  by  Napoleon,  who  would 
not  permit  the  wife  to  enter  France ;  but  he  pro¬ 
moted  Jerome  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1806.  In 
the  same  year  he  passed  from  the  navy  into  the  army  as 
a  general  of  brigade.  He  commanded  a  corps  which 
gained  some  successes  in  Silesia  in  1807,  and  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom  of  West 
phalia  in  July,  1807.  In  the  ensuing  month  he  married 
Catherine,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  Cas- 
sel  was  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  ceased  to  reign 
in  October,  1813.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  joined  his  standard,  and  commanded  a  division  , 
at  Waterloo.  He  resided  as  an  exile  at  Trieste,  Rome, 
and  Lausanne  until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  France. 
He  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1850.  He  died  in 
June,  i860,  leaving  two  sons,  Jerome,  (whose  mother 
was  Miss  Paterson,)  and  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul, 
called  Prince  Napoleon,  issue  of  his  second  marriage. 

Bonaparte,  (Joseph,)  the  eldest  brother  of  Napo 
leon  I.,  was  born  at  Corte,  in  the  island  of  Corsica., 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1768.  He  was  sent  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Autun  about  1777,  and  returned  to  Corsica  in 
1784,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  advocate  in  Bastia  in  1788.  Expelled  from 
Corsica  by  the  partisans  of  Paoli  in  1793,  he  retired  to 
France,  and  married  Tulie  Clary.  In  May,  1797,  he  was 
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sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  received 
from  Napoleon  instructions  in  which  occur  the  following 
sentences :  “  Display  a  grand  character.  If  the  pope 
dies,  permit  not  another  to  be  chosen.”  On  the  murder 
of  the  French  general  Duphot  by  the  Papal  troops,  De¬ 
cember,  1797,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  with  Austria  in  February,  1801,  and 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  the  English  in  March,  1802. 
His  manners  and  talents  are  said  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  diplomacy.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather 
unambitious ;  but,  urged  by  the  imperious  will  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  accepted  the  throne  of  Naples,  February,  1806. 
On  this  occasion  the  imperial  egotist  addressed  to  him 
these  words  :  “  All  sentiments  of  affection  yield  now  to 
reasons  of  state.  I  recognize  as  relatives  only  those 
who  serve  me.”  In  May,  1808,  he  quitted  Naples,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  where  he  en¬ 
countered  a  far  more  determined  resistance.  He  entered 
Madrid  with  the  French  army  in  July,  1808,  but  received 
little  support  from  the  Spaniards,  many  thousands  of 
whom  took  arms  against  the  French.  He  was  forced  to 
retire  from  Madrid,  July  31;  but  Napoleon  arrived  in 
November,  gained  several  victories  in  rapid  succession, 
and  occupied  the  capital  in  December,  1808.  In  1809  a 
large  portion  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  French 
armies,  severally  commanded  by  Soult,  Victor,  and  Suchet, 
over  whom  the  authority  of  the  king  was  only  nominal. 
Disgusted  with  his  anomalous  and  vexatious  position, 
he  offered  his  resignation  or  abdication,  (March,  1809,) 
which  Napoleon  would  not  accept.  His  army  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  against  the  English  under  General  Wel¬ 
lesley,  at  Talavera,  in  July,  1809.  The  war  was  prose¬ 
cuted  with  various  success  for  several  years.  (See  Mas- 
sena;  Soult;  Wellington.)  Joseph  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  all  the  French  armies  in  Spain  in 
March,  1812,  and  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria 
in  June,  1813,  soon  after  which  event  he  ceased  to  reign. 
When  Napoleon  departed  from  Paris  for  the  army,  in 
January,  1814,  he  left  Joseph  at  that  capital,  with  the  title 
of  lieutenant-general.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  styled  himself  Count  de 
Survilliers,  and  resided  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  with 
his  two  daughters.  After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne  of  France,  in  1830,  Joseph  Bonaparte  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe.  He  passed  several  years  in  England, 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  1844.  (See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon.) 

See  A.  du  Casse,  “  M^moires  et  Correspondance  du  Roi  Joseph,” 
io  vols.,  1854;  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I’Empire;” 
“Biographical  Sketch  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,”  London,  1833;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gdn^rale,"  (under  Napoleon.) 

Bonaparte,  (Letizia  or  Letitia  Ramolino  (ri-mo- 
lee;no)  or  Ramolini,)  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
born  in  Corsica  in  1750.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty ;  she  was  also  a  woman  of  amiable  character  and 
good  sense.  Napoleon  once  declared,  “  It  is  to  my  mother 
and  her  good  principles  that  I  owe  my  fortune  and  all 
the  good  that  I  have  ever  done and  again,  “  Madame 
Mere  had  a  great  character,  energy  of  soul,  much  ele¬ 
vation  and  pride.”  After  her  son  became  emperor,  she 
was  styled  Madame  M£re,  and  resided  in  Paris.  Died 
in  1839. 

Bonaparte,  (Louis,)  King  of  Holland,  a  brother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1778.  He  entered 
the  army  about  1794,  and  served  in  Italy  at  the  battles 
of  the  Brenta,  Areola,  (1796,)  and  Rivoli,  (1797.)  Hav¬ 
ing  aided  Napoleon  in  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  1799,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
1802  he  was  induced  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations  and 
peace  by  a  marriage  with  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  who 
was  also  averse  to  the  Union.  They  separated  finally  in 
1807.  He  became  a  general  of  division  in  April,  1804,  and 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince  in  May  of  that  year. 
In  compliance  with  the  will  of  Napoleon,  he  accepted 
the  title  of  King  of  Holland  in  June,  1806.  The  Dutch 
submitted  quietly,  perhaps  contentedly,  to  the  authority 
of  Louis,  who  was  disposed  to  respect  their  rights  ana 
consult  their  interests ;  but  Napoleon  insisted  that  the 
policy  of  Holland  should  be  subservient  to  his  own  de¬ 
signs.  Louis  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  mercantile 


interests  of  Holland  by  co-operation  with  the  “  Conti¬ 
nental  System,”  i.e.  the  paper  blockade  of  the  British 
ports.  On  this  and  other  subjects  he  and  the  emperor 
had  disputes  which  ended  in  a  total  suspension  of  friendly 
relations.  In  December,  1809,  there  occurred  at  Paris  a 
meeting  of  allied  sovereigns,  which  Louis  attended.  When 
he  was  about  to  return,  he  found  himself  treated  as  a  pris¬ 
oner,  and  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Paris  until  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  certain  conditions  which  Napoleon  imposed.  In 
January,  1810,  the  French  army  began  to  occupy  Holland. 
Louis  abdicated  in  July,  1810,  and  Holland  was  then  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  French  Empire.  He  retired  to  private  life, 
and  resided  successively  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Died 
at  Leghorn  in  1846.  He  was  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  “  Historical  Documents 
and  Reflections  on  the  Government  of  Holland,”  (3  vols., 
1820.)  He  had  three  sons, — Napoleon,  who  died  in  1807 ; 
Napoleon  Louis,  who  died  in  1831 ;  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
late  the  Emperor  of  France. 

See  “  M4moires  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis  Napoleon  et  sur  la  Hollande,” 
Paris,  1828;  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  F. 
Wouters,  “  Les  Bonaparte  depuis  1815  jusqu’en  1846,”  1848. 

Bonaparte,  (Louis  Lucien,)  a  son  of  Lucien,  and 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in  England  in  1813. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France 
in  1848.  In  1852  he  became  a  senator,  and  received  the 
title  of  prince.  Died  November  3,  1891. 

Bonaparte,  (Louis  Napoleon.)  See  Napoleon  III. 

Bonaparte,  (Lucien,)  Prince  de  Canino,  a  brother 
of  Napoleon  I.,  born  at  Ajaccio  in  March,  1775,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  Autun  and  the  school  of  Brienne.  In 
the  French  Revolution  he  showed  himself  a  zealous 
republican,  and  acted  with  much  energy  and  moderation 
on  several  occasions.  In  1795  he  married  Christine 
Boyer,  a  poor  girl  of  Provence,  and  was  appointed 
commissary  of  war.  He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  April,  1798,  acquired  great  influence, 
and  became  an  opponent  of  the  Directory, — or  rather  of 
the  policy  of  the  Directors ;  for  he  supported  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  year  III.  He  united  with  Sieyes,  who  was 
elected  a  Director  in  May,  1798,  and  counteracted  the 
Jacobins.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt, 
October,  1799,  Lucien  was  elected  president  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  He  co-operated  most  efficiently  with  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  November 
9,  1799.  According  to  some  authorities,  he  acted  with 
more  resolution  and  firmness  in  this  affair  than  Napoleon 
himself.  Lucien  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior 
in  December,  1799,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  in 
November,  1800,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Tribunat 
in  1802.  He  offended  the  First  Consul  by  marrying,  in 
1803,  a  widow  named  Madame  Jouberthon.  His  first 
wife  had  died  about  1800.  He  went  into  exile  in  1804, 
settled  at  Rome,  and  exchanged  politics  for  literature 
and  art.  The  emperor  offered  him  a  throne  on  condition 
that  he  must  dissolve  his  marriage  ;  but  he  declined  the 
offer.  He  was  ordered,  it  is  said,  to  quit  the  continent 
of  Europe.  He  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  1810, 
was  captured  during  the  voyage  by  an  English  cruiser, 
and  detained  in  England  until  1814.  He  was  reconciled 
to  Napoleon  in  1815,  supported  him  actively  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  after  his  abdication  advocated  in  the 
House  of  Peers  the  claim  of  Napoleon  II.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile  in  Italy,  and  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  poem  entitled  “  Charlemagne,”  (2 
vols.,  1814,)  and  “Autobiographic  Memoirs,”  (1836.) 
He  had  six  daughters  and  five  sons,  Charles  Lucien 
the  naturalist,  Paul,  Louis  Lucien,  Pierre  Napoleon, 
and  Antoine.  Died  at  Rome  in  1840. 

See  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  “Denkrede  auf  den  Fiirsten  von  Ca¬ 
nino  L.  Bonaparte,”  1840. 

Bonaparte,  (Lucien,)  Cardinal,  a  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  was  born  about  1828.  His 
mother  was  Zenaide  Charlotte  Julie,  a  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte.  He  became  a  priest  in  1853,  and  a 
cardinal  in  1868.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
resemblance  to  Napoleon  I.  Died  November  19,  1895. 

Bonaparte,  (Marie  Anne  Elisa,)  usually  called 
Elisa,  Princess  de  Piombino.  a  sister  of  Napoleon  I., 
was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1777.  She  was  mairied  in  1797 
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to  Felix  Bacciochi,  a  captain  of  the  French  army,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Paris  in  1798.  In  1805  Lucca  and 
Piombino  were  erected  into  a  principality  by  Napoleon, 
who  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  same  to  his  sister  lilisa. 
She  became  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  in  March,  1809, 
and  governed  that  country  with  ability  until  1814.  Died 
near  Trieste  in  1820. 

Bonaparte,  bo'na-part,  or  Buonaparte,  (Napo'- 
leon,)  [Fr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ni'po'li'^N'  bo'- 
nt'pfRt';  It.  Napoleone  Bonaparte,  (or  Buonaparte,) 
ni-po-li-o'ni  bo'ni-paR'ti,  (or  boo-o'nfl-paR'ti,)]  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  greatest  general  of 
modem  times,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  August 
15, 1 769.  His  father,  Carlo  Buonaparte,  was  an  officer 
under  General  Paoli,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  defenders  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  his  country  against  the  French.  In  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  that  contest  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  Letitia,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Ramolino,  rfl- 
mo-lee'no,)  a  young  woman  of  rare  beauty  as  well  as 
courage.  It  is  said  that  she  was  suddenly  taken  in  labour 
at  mass,  and,  having  reached  her  home  in  haste,  her 
child  was  born  on  a  piece  of  old  tapestry  on  which 
were  represented  the  battle-scenes  of  the  Iliad.  The 
child  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  the  offspring  of  war¬ 
like  parents  and  surrounded  by  the  images  of  war,  is 
said  to  have  been  not  only  singularly  beautiful,  but  very 
gentle  and  easily  managed  until  he  was  two  years  old. 
At  this  age  his  character  suddenly  changed :  he  became 
imperious,  and  was  invincibly  obstinate  to  those  who 
sought  to  control  him  by  menaces  or  by  force.  In  the 
childish  disputes  that  occurred  between  him  and  his 
elder  brother  Joseph,  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  invariably 
came  off  conqueror.  His  mother,  however,  by  com¬ 
bining  moderation  with  firmness,  succeeded  at  length  in 
obtaining  a  complete  ascendency  over  him.  He  after¬ 
wards  said,  “  It  is  to  my  mother,  and  to  the  principles 
which  she  instilled  into  me,  that  I  owe  my  fortune  and 
all  the  good  that  I  have  ever  done.”  “Nevertheless,” 
says  his  biographer  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale,”  “we  may  well  believe  that  this  education,  with  all 
its  efficiency,  was  somewhat  wanting  in  tenderness.  Napo¬ 
leon  was  educated  to  be  one  of  Plutarch’s  heroes.  He 
was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  imbued  with  those  gentle, 
refined,  and  benevolent  sentiments  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  the  moral  sense.  The  standard  of  virtue  on 
which  his  character  was  moulded  was  that  of  antiquity : 
it  was  force  mastering  itself  in  order  that  it  might  become 
the  master  of  others.”  Before  he  was  ten  years  old, 
(April,  1779,)  Napoleon  left  Corsica  for  the  military  school 
at  Brienne,  where  he  remained  until  he  went  (October, 
1784)  to  the  military  school  at  Paris  to  complete  his 
education.  While  at  Brienne  he  was  for  some  time 
under  the  instruction  of  Pichegru.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  ;  but  he  manifested  no 
fondness  for  classical  studies  or  for  belles-lettres  in  any 
form.  He  was  studious,  of  regular  habits,  well-behavea, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  took  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  history,  in  which  his  favourite  authors  were  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Csesar,  Arrian,  and  others  of  this  class.  His  father 
died  in  February,  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  Napoleon  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery ;  but  he  was  soon 
after  made  first  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Valence.  Having  gone  to  Corsica  on  a  fur¬ 
lough,  he  expressed  himself  in  1789  very  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France.  In  February, 
1792,  he  was  made  captain  of  artillery.  While  he  was  in 
Ajaccio,  in  April  of  that  year,  a  serious  dispute  having 
occurred  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  Bonaparte  was  accused  of  having  given  orders  to 
fire  on  the  people  ;  he  was  in  consequence  summoned  to 
Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  was,  however,  ac- 

uitted.  While  in  the  capital  he  witnessed  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  June  20.  He  was  at  a  coffee-house,  when, 
seeing  the  mob  pass  by  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  etc.,  he 
said  to  his  friend  Bourrienne,  “Let  us  follow  this  ca¬ 
naille.”  He  saw  them  break  into  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  without  meeting  any  resistance.  When  the  king 
appeared  at  the  window,  wearing  the  bonnet  rouge ,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “It’s  all  over  with  that  poor  man  !  How  could 


they  permit  those  wretches  to  enter  the  palace  ?  A  few 
discharges  of  grape  would  have  sent  them  all  flying. 
He  afterwards  witnessed  the  rising  of  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Having  returned  to  Corsica,  he  found  the  peopie 
of  that  island  divided  into  two  parties.  Much  the  larger 
number,  with  Paoli,  were  in  favour  of  seeking  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  England.  The  Bonaparte  family,  though  once 
strongly  attached  to  General  Paoli,  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  France  and  the  Convention.  In  the  civil  w'ar  that 
ensued  in  Corsica,  Napoleon  was  closely  besieged  in  a 
tower  with  only  fifty  men,  who  for  three  days  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  living  on  horse-flesh.  He  after 
wards  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  in  conveying 
his  mother  and  the  family  in  safety  to  Nice,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  Marseilles. 

Napoleon  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer  of  1793  in 
Paris.  In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to  Toulon,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Spanish  and  English.  He  found 
the  French  artillery  at  that  place  in  a  miserable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  troops  without  any  competent  commander. 
A  commissioner  having  arrived  from  Paris  about  this 
time,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and,  Bonaparte’s  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  the  place  having  been  decided  upon, 
the  execution  was  intrusted  to  the  young  Corsican.  It 
proved  a  brilliant  success,  and  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
at  once  became  distinguished  throughout  France.  He 
was  made  soon  after  a  brigadier-general.  On  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  in  July,  1794,  Bonaparte  was  suspended  in 
his  command  and  put  under  arrest,  but  was  released  after 
a  short  detention.  We  find  him  again  actively  engaged 
in  military  operations  towards  the  close  of  that  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1795,  the  army  having  been  reorganized,  Bonaparte,  for 
some  unexplained  cause,  was  suspended  from  his  duties 
and  placed  upon  half-pay.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  complained  to  the  proper  authorities  of  this 
unworthy  treatment.  But  his  remonstrances  were  with¬ 
out  avail :  he  received  for  answer  only  that  he  was  too 
young  to  command  the  artillery  of  an  army.  He  replied, 
“  One  grows  old  very  quickly  on  the  field  of  battle.”  His 
protestations  were,  however,  in  vain.  He  remained  for 
some  months  without  any  regular  employment.  But 
Fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  neglect  her  favourite  son. 
The  13th  Vendemiaire,  (October  4,)  the  famous  Day  of 
the  Sections,  was  at  hand.  A  formidable  insurrection, 
headed  by  the  National  Guards,  threatened  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  Convention,  which,  though 
provided  with  troops  and  artillery,  had  no  officer  com¬ 
petent  to  command  them.  Menou  had  been  selected  by 
the  Convention  for  this  duty ;  but  his  indecision  had  in¬ 
creased  the  confidence  of  the  insurgents  and  greatly  dis¬ 
heartened  his  own  party.  Barras,  Tallien,  and  the  other 
leaders  were  in  the  greatest  perplexity  and  alarm.  Barras 
had  fortunately  become  acquainted  with  Bonaparte  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon.  He  said  to  his  colleagues,  Tallien  and 
Carnot,  “  I  have  just  the  man  for  our  purpose, — a  little 
Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony.” 
The  Corsican  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand.  He  had  more  than  five  thousand  regular  troops, 
about  fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  and  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  his  science  and  skill  rendered  more 
effective  than  ten  times  the  number  under  the  command 
of  an  ordinary  officer.  The  insurgents,  amounting  to 
more  than  thirty  thousand,  fell  before  the  Corsican’s  ter¬ 
rible  artillery  like  grass  before  the  scythe.  Although  the 
National  Guards  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery,  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  quickly  decided.  The  Convention 
used  the  victory  thus  obtained  with  great  moderation. 
Only  two  persons,  it  is  said,  suffered  death  after  the  con¬ 
flict  was  over.  Soon  after,  Barras  proposed  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  should  approve  Bonaparte’s  appointment  as 
second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Barras 
himself  remaining  commander-m-chief.  The  proposal 
was  adopted  by  acclamation.  Although  nominally  the 
second  in  rank,  he  became  by  this  appointment  virtually 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Madame  Tallien  was 
Josephine  Beauharnais,  a  young  widow  of  rare  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  de 
la  Pagerie,  a  naval  officer  of  Martinique,  where  she  was 
born  in  1763.  Having  gone  to  France  with  her  father 
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in  1779,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  young  Marquis 
of  Beauharnais,  to  whom  she  was  soon  after  married, 
being  then  scarcely  more  than  sixteen.  Her  husband 
had  in  1793  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  of 
the  Republic ;  but,  as  he  belonged  to  the  noblesse ,  he 
naturally  incurred  the  suspicion  of  those  in  power,  and 
suffered  death  by  the  guillotine  in  the  summer  of  1794. 
Soon  after  the  arrest  of  General  Beauharnais  his  wife 
also  was  imprisoned,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
shared  his  fate  had  she  not  been  delivered  by  the  timely 
fall  of  Robespierre.  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with 
her,  and  was  deeply  smitten  with  her  charms.  He  had 
been  appointed,  March  2,  1796,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  He  married  Josephine  on  the  9th  of 
March,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  set  out  for  Nice  to  take 
command  of  the  army.  The  events  of  the  war  which  fol¬ 
lowed  belong  to  history  rather  than  to  biography :  suffice 
to  say  that  the  exploits  of  young  Bonaparte  surpassed 
in  splendour  everything  before  recorded  of  modern  war¬ 
fare.  To  heighten  the  romance  of  the  story,  the  youthful 
hero,  all  in  the  midst  of  the  hardships,  excitements,  and 
anxieties  of  that  unequalled  campaign,  seems  to  have 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  “  sweet  delirium”  of 
his  first  love.  We  find  him  writing  frequent  and  most 
impassioned  letters  to  Josephine, — at  one  time  expressing 
all  the  tenderness  and  devotion  which  he  felt  for  her,  at 
another  bitterly  reproaching  her  that  she  wrote  to  him 
so  coldly,  so  briefly,  or  so  seldom.  He  had  sent  for  his 
wife  to  join  him  in  Italy.  She  arrived  at  Milan  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  spent  some  days  with  him  at  the 
Serbelloni  palace.  As  she  was  about  to  set  out  under 
an  escort  towards  Brescia,  they  found  the  passage  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  enemy.  She  saw  the  Austrian  uniforms 
and  heard  the  musketry  at  a  little  distance.  Trembling 
and  weeping,  she  returned.  Bonaparte,  touched  at  the 
sight  of  her  distress,  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  “Wurm- 
ser  shall  pay  me  dearly  for  the  tears  which  he  has  caused 
you  to  shed.”  Having  defeated  and  almost  annihilated 
three  Austrian  armies  in  succession,  and  compelled 
Wurmser,  their  ablest  and  bravest  general,  to  take 
refuge  in  Mantua,  Bonaparte  at  length  brought  the  war 
to  a  triumphant  close  by  the  capture  of  that  city.  Wurm¬ 
ser  surrendered  on  the  2d  of  February,  1797,  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  victor  the  most  honourable  terms.  With 
true  magnanimity,  the  French  commander  declined  to  be 
present  at  the  capitulation ;  and  thus  the  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral  was  spared  the  mortification  of  delivering  up  his 
sword  to  a  conqueror  so  much  younger  than  himself. 
Having  subdued  the  Austrians  in  Northern  Italy,  Napo¬ 
leon  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  pope,  who, 
after  sustaining  several  defeats,  was  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  precarious  peace  by  the  payment  of  thirty  millions 
of  livres,  besides  delivering  up  to  the  French  a  number 
of  statues,  paintings,  and  manuscripts.  It  was  resolved 
at  Vienna  that  another  army,  under  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine,  should  take  the  field  against  Bonaparte. 
But  nothing  could  resist  the  genius  or  the  fortune  of  the 
French  commander.  By  a  masterly  movement  he  sur¬ 
prised  the  archduke,  who  occupied  a  very  strong  position 
on  the  Tagliamento,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
before  the  Austrians  were  prepared  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance.  Nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  retreat. 
Napoleon,  following  up  his  advantages  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  promptitude,  advanced  by  rapid  strides  towards 
the  Austrian  capital.  On  the  7th  of  April  he  arrived 
at  Leoben,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  within  two 
or  three  days’  march  of  Vienna.  But  as  his  own  situation, 
so  far  from  France,  and  without  sufficient  forces  to  keep 
open  the  line  of  his  retreat,  was  not  free  from  danger,  he 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  the  Austrian  court,  trem¬ 
bling  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  eagerly  accepted.  Hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  Italy,  the  young  conqueror  was  for  some 
months  occupied  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  liberator.  By  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  signed  October  17,  1797,  Austria  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  independence  of  the  new  Cisalpine  Re¬ 
public,  which  included  the  larger  part  of  her  former 
possessions  in  Northern  Italy,  and  guaranteed  to  France 
the  extension  of  her  boundary  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  French  gov¬ 


ernment  gave  up  to  Austria  Venice  and  the  Venetian 
territory  as  far  as  the  Adige,  besides  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 
Genoa,  having  offered  some  opposition  to  the  French 
arms,  was  required,  by  way  of  reparation,  to  establish  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  taking  the  name  of  the 
Ligurian  Republic.  The  terms  granted  to  Austria  were 
thought  by  many  of  the  friends  of  France  to  be  much  too 
favourable.  This  treaty  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
afterwards  a  subject  of  regret  and  mortification  to  Bona¬ 
parte  himself.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  great 
anxiety  he  manifested  to  defend  or  apologize  for  it.  The 
Directory  had  enjoined  it  upon  him  not  to  make  peace 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  except  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  renounce  all  claim  to  Venice  and  all 
the  Venetian  territory  except  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  But 
Napoleon,  having  discovered  that  some  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  government  of  Venice  had  made  propo¬ 
sals  for  an  alliance  with  Austria,  determined  to  sacrifice 
that  republic  to  the  interests  of  France  and  his  own  am¬ 
bition,  abandoning,  apparently  without  scruple,  those  of 
the  democratic  party  who  had  been  faithful  to  France, 
as  well  as  the  aristocrats  who  had  sought  the  protection 
of  the  emperor.  The  Directory,  it  is  said,  had  thoughts 
at  one  time  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  disobeying  its 
orders  ;  but  his  unbounded  popularity  rendered  such  a 
step  not  merely  unwise,  but  extremely  perilous.  In  the 
early  part  of  1798  the  French  government  contemplated 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  preparations  for 
this  great  undertaking  were  intrusted  to  Bonaparte.  With 
this  object  he  made  a  survey  of  the  French  coast  along 
the  British  Channel.  It  was,  however,  soon  after  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  the  power  of  England  in  her  remote 
possessions.  A  formidable  expedition,  destined  for  Egypt 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  fitted 
out,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  British  empire  in  India 
could  be  most  conveniently  reached  from  that  side.  This 
enterprise  was  regarded  by  the  Directory  with  the  more 
favour,  on  account  of  the  growing  influence  and  ascend¬ 
ency  of  Bonaparte :  the  members  of  the  government  were 
not  unwilling  to  send  far  from  France,  into  a  sort  of  hon¬ 
ourable  banishment,  the  object  of  their  anxiety  and  fears. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme  was  perhaps  still  more 
agreeable  to  Napoleon.  Visions  of  boundless  conquest 
and  glory  floated  before  his  youthful  imagination.  It 
seemed  not  unreasonable  that  a  young  commander,  who 
in  his  first  campaigns  had  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass, 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  Alexander,  should 
think  he  might  carry  his  victorious  banners  as  far  as  the 
Macedonian  hero  had  done  two  thousand  years  before. 

The  expedition  was  got  ready  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
The  land-force,  consisting  principally  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  near  30,000  men.  The  arma¬ 
ment  set  sail  from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  and 
was  joined  soon  after  by  a  large  fleet  of  transports  carry¬ 
ing  the  land-forces  under  General  Desaix.  They  reached 
Malta  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  Bonaparte,  having  come  to 
an  understanding  with  some  person  within  the  place, 
took  possession  of  it  without  the  slightest  opposition.  As 
they  were  passing  the  impregnable  defences,  constructed 
by  the  famous  Knights  of  Malta,  one  of  his  officers  said 
to  him,  “  It  is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one 
within  to  open  the  gates  for  us ;  for  we  should  have  had 
more  trouble  in  entering  had  the  place  been  empty  ” 
The  expedition  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  June, 
having  by  great  good  fortune  escaped  the  fleet  of  Nelson, 
who  had  rightly  guessed  the  destination  of  the  French 
armament,  and  had  actually  reached  Alexandria  before 
the  arrival  of  Bonaparte;  but,  hearing  nothing  of  the 
hostile  fleet,  the  English  admiral  had  set  sail  for  Rhodes. 
As  France  was  at  that  time  at  peace  with  the  Sultan, 
who  had  then  an  ambassador  in  Paris,  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  Bonaparte  met  with 
little  resistance  until  the  French  troops  had  arrived  near 
Cairo,  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  where  they  encountered 
a  large  body  of  Mamelukes  with  their  Arab  auxiliaries. 
Bonaparte,  galloping  to  the  front  of  the  army,  exclaimed, 
with  enthusiasm,  “  Soldiers,  from  the  summit  of  yonder 
monuments  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  your  actions  1” 
The  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  the  Mamelukes  fighting 
with  all  the  bravery  of  desperation;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  tactics  and  artillery  of  the  French.  The 
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Mamelukes  were  almost  annihilated :  the  few  who  es¬ 
caped  fled  to  Upper  Egypt  and  Syria,  no  one  offering  any 
further  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  invading  army. 
Thus  ended  the  famous  “battle  of  the  Pyramids.” 

In  his  endeavour  to  regulate  the  government  of  the 
country,  Bonaparte  earnestly  strove  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  conquered  people.  With  this  view,  he  not 
only  attended  with  his  army  the  yearly  festival  of  the 
Nile,  but  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  Feast  of  the 
Prophet,  which  took  place  the  20th  of  August.  He  has 
been  accused  by  some  of  childish  folly  in  supposing  that 
by  his  expressions  of  respect  or  reverence  for  Mohammed 
he  could  impose  upon  the  minds  of  the  Moslems  or  de¬ 
lude  them  into  the  hope  that  he  was  about  to  turn  Mus¬ 
sulman.  But,  in  a  secular  point  of  view,  it  was  certainly 
not  unwise  for  a  conqueror  to  show  the  people  whom  he 
had  just  conquered  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  their 
religion.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  submit 
far  more  patiently  to  the  rule  of  one  who  was  even  in¬ 
different  than  of  one  who  was  hostile  to  their  faith,  as 
*hey  would  naturally  ha>e  supposed  him  to  be — coming 
from  Europe,  and  especia  ly  from  the  country  of  Saint 
Louis — had  he  not  taken  the  pains  to  convince  them  of 
<he  contrary.  The  statemrnts  about  Bonaparte’s  having 
made  a  distinct  profession  jf  the  Mohammedan  faith  ap- 
oear  to  be  erroneous  or  m^ch  exaggerated.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  made  use  of  some  expressions  which  were  designed 
to  give  an  impression  to  the  Mohammedans  that  he  was 
very  favourable  towards  their  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
assuming  an  exaggerated  or,  as  we  might  say,  an  Orien¬ 
tal  style  of  speech,  which  indeed  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  natural  character,  he  assured  them 
that  he,  like  their  prophet,  was  a  man  appointed  by  des¬ 
tiny,  whom  it  would  be  as  vain  as  it  was  impious  to  re¬ 
sist.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  could 
call  them  to  account  for  their  most  secret  thoughts.  But 
these  declarations  did  not  prevent  the  Arabs  and  Turks 
from  perceiving  that  his  claims  to  a  supernatural  power 
were  made  simply  with  a  view  to  establish  more  firmly 
an  earthly  domination. 

Meanwhile  the  Porte,  assisted  by  England,  was  making 
vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Napoleon  resolved  to  be 
first  in  the  field.  Leaving  Cairo  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1799,  he  crossed  the  desert  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
taking  successively  El  Arish,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa,  the  last 
of  which  was  carried  by  storm.  From  1200  to  1 500  Turks 
and  Arabs  were  taken  prisoners,  and  two  days  after¬ 
wards  marched  out  of  the  town  and  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  by  volleys  of  musketry  or  by  the  bayonet.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  inhuman  massacre  were  that  the 
victims  had  been  taken  prisoners  previously  at  Gaza  and 
El  Arish,  and  had  violated  their  parole.  But  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  laws  of  war  could  require  no  more  than 
that  they  should  receive  no  quarter  while  they  were 
fighting  with  arms  in  their  hands  :  it  could  never  jus¬ 
tify  the  victor  in  first  offering  them  life,  and  then  taking 
it  again  after  they  had  been  for  two  days  his  prisoners. 
The  apologists  for  Napoleon  allege  that  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  furnish  food  to  the  prisoners,  or  even  to  guard 
them,  surrounded  as  Bonaparte  was  by  swarms  of  active 
and  exasperated  enemies,  and  that  they  were  at -last  re¬ 
luctantly  sacrificed  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  army.* 
The  French  general  next  marched  against  Acre.  But  the 
plague  had  broken  out  in  the  army,  and  he  had  no  guns 
suitable  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  The  place  was  ably  and 
obstinately  defended  by  Djezzar  Pasha,  assisted  by  an 
English  force  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Re¬ 
peated  and  desperate  assaults  were  made  by  the  attack¬ 
ing  forces,  but  in  vain.  One  day  three  hundred  chosen 
men,  presenting  themselves  before  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  took  an  oath  that  they  would  enter  the  town  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  They  kept  their  word :  not  one 
of  them  returned.  Napoleon  was  at  last  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  abandoning  the  place.  He  afterwards  said, 
“  If  Acre  had  fallen,  I  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  world.”  “  My  fortune  was  arrested  by  a  grain  of 
sand alluding  to  some  little  contingencies  which  had 

*  Thiers,  who  will  scarcely  be  accused  of  hostility  to  Bonaparte, 
hrows  upon  him  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  atrocious  act,  calling 
it  “the  only  cruel  act  of  his  Gfe.”  (See  “Revolution  Franyaise,” 
1  vre  xliv.) 


prevented  his  success.  The  encampment  before  Acre 
was  broken  up  on  the  21st  of  May,  1799,  and  the  army 
commenced  its  retreat  towards  Egypt.  Nelson  having 
destroyed  the  French  fleet,  August,  1798,  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  Europe  was  cut  off.  Bonaparte  could  hope 
neither  for  reinforcements  nor  supplies.  The  retreating 
army  reached  Cairo  about  the  middle  of  June.  Having 
learned  (July  15)  that  the  Turkish  and  English  fleets 
had  landed  an  army  of  18,000  men  at  Aboukir,  the 
French  commander  instantly  made  preparations  to  attack 
them.  After  a  bloody  contest,  (July  25,)  almost  all  the 
Turks  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  perished  in  the  sea- 
into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  their  ships.  A  few  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  fort  of  Aboukir  were  compelled  to  surrender  a  few 
days  afterwards.  Soon  after  this  victory,  Napoleon,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  defeats  that  had  recently  been  sustained 
by  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  and  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Directory,  at  once  resolved  to  return  to  France. 
He  made  preparations  for  his  departure  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  taking  with  him  only  a  few  of  his  best  and 
most  attached  officers.  Kleber  was  left  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Egypt,  now  reduced,  by  disease  and  war,  to 
less  than  20,000  men.  Bonaparte,  and  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him,  embarked  (August  22)  in  two  frigates, 
and,  after  a  long  passage  and  several  narrow  escapes  from 
the  English  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  14th  of 
October.  He  found  the  French  nation  thoroughly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  existing  government,  and  disheartened 
by  the  recent  disasters.  Taking  advantage  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion  among  the  political  parties,  he 
contrived  to  have  himself  chosen  First  Consul,  with  a 
power  little  short  of  absolute.  The  First  Consul  was 
assisted  by  two  other  consuls,  of  whom  he  had  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  a  senate  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
will.  This  revolution  is  known  as  that  of  the  18th  and 
19th  Brumaire,  (9th  and  10th  of  November.)  The  news 
of  Bonaparte’s  elevation  to  the  supreme  power  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  French  nation  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
people  were  in  truth  tired  of  revolutions,  and  they  longed 
for  a  government  which  should  possess  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  maintain  itself  unmoved  against  all  enemies 
from  abroad  and  all  factions  at  home.  Commercial  con¬ 
fidence  was  at  once  restored.  Many  of  the  royalists  and 
priests  who  had  fled  from  their  native  country  during 
the  reign  of  terror  were  allowed  to  return ;  and  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  which  had  been  forbidden  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  revolutionary  governments,  was  again  permitted 
throughout  France.  The  reason  Napoleon  afterwards 
gave  for  having  recourse  to  the  Concordat  furnishes  the 
key  to  this  new  policy  :  “  The  restoration  of  the  public 
worship  will  give  me  the  hearts  of  the  people.”  In  this 
he  was  not  deceived.  In  return  for  the  contemptuous 
smiles  of  a  comparatively  few  skeptics,  he  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  gratitude  of  millions  in  every  quarter  of 
the  empire.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Napoleon  found 
France  at  war  with  Austria,  England,  and  Turkey.  His 
first  aim,  after  he  felt  himself  established  in  his  new 
power,  was  to  restore  to  the  banners  of  France  the  pres¬ 
tige  which  they  had  lost  during  his  absence.  Early  in 
May,  1800,  he  set  out  for  Italy.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Marengo.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  large  part  of  the  French  army  was  routed,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  irretrievable  disorder.  At  this  moment 
Desaix,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  reserve,  arrived  on  the 
field.  He  observed  to  Napoleon,  “The  battle  is  lost:  I 
suppose  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  secure  your  retreat.” 
“  By  no  means,”  replied  the  First  Consul :  “  the  battle  is, 
I  trust,  gained.  Push  forward  your  column  :  I  will  rally 
the  disordered  troops  in  your  rear.”  This  order  was 
gallantly  obeyed,  and  what  seemed  a  disastrous  defeat 
was  changed  into  a  complete  victory ;  but  General  De¬ 
saix  himself  fell  dead,  being  shot  through  the  breast  in 
the  first  charge.  Moreau,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  had  made  a  scarcely  less  successful,  though  a 
less  brilliant,  campaign  than  Napoleon  ;  and  Austria  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  conditions  were  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  Soon  after,  negotiations  with 
England  were  begun,  and  at  length  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  signed,  March  27,  1802.  A  decree  was 
passed,  April  26,  1801,  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
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emigrants  who  wished  to  return  to  France,  on  condition 
that  they  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  From  this  amnesty  were  excepted  the  leaders  of 
armed  bodies  of  royalists,  those  who  had  held  rank  in 
the  armies  of  the  allies,  or  had  been  encouragers  of  war 
against  France,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason  to 
the  republic,  and  those  who  had  belonged  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Such  of  their  property  as 
had  not  been  sold  was  ordered  to  be  restored  to  the 
emigrants  who  should  avail  themselves  of  the  amnesty. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  negotiations  were  be¬ 
gun  with  the  pope  for  the  establishment  of  a  treaty  known 
as  the  Concordat,  of  which  the  principal  provisions  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
acknowledged  as  the  national  faith,  and  its  services  openly 
performed,  subject  to  such  police  regulations  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  deem  necessary;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  should  be,  under  the  supervision  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  French  government,  a  new  division  of  the 
dioceses,  that  the  bishops  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  government,  and  observe  a  ritual  containing  forms 
of  prayer  for  the  consuls  ;  those  bishops  who  should  de¬ 
cline  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  to  be 
removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  the  pope  on  nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  the  French  government.  Lastly,  the  pope 
renounced  all  right  to  dispute  or  change  the  sales  of 
church  property  which  had  taken  place  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  This  important  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1801.  The  measure  was  received  very 
coldly  by  the  members  of  the  government,  and  with 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  army;  but  it  doubtless 
contributed  immensely  towards  attaching  the  mass  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  provinces,  to  Napoleon’s  gov¬ 
ernment  and  person.  The  First  Consul  next  directed  his 
earnest  efforts  towards  the  organization  of  a  thorough 
system  of  police.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because 
not  only  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  but  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  authority  so  influential  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  had,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  their 
power.  The  secret  police  was  organized  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Fouche,  who  at  a  later  period  was  himself 
carefully  watched  by  four  counsellors  of  state,  ( conseillers 
(Ttiat,)  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  nation, 
from  the  highest  officer  under  the  First  Consul  to  the 
lowest  peasant,  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  the  strictest 
espionage,  from  which  even  the  privacy  of  domestic  life 
afforded  no  shelter.  In  a  society  thus  organized  there 
was  little  room  for  men  of  character  or  virtue,  except 
perhaps  in  the  army.  In  the  civil  government,  men  of 
suppleness  and  address  alone  were  in  request.  Fear  and 
self-interest,  the  lowest  motives  of  human  action,  were 
the  chief  springs  by  which  the  machinery  of  government 
was  set  or  kept  in  motion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  became  an  impossibility,  if  not 
an  absurdity.  Yet  homage  was  so  far  paid  to  liberty 
that  the  very  restrictions  by  which  she  was  fettered  were 
enacted  in  her  name.  The  decree  establishing  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  began  with  these  words :  “  Pour 
assurer  la  liberty  de  la  presse,”  etc.,  (“  In  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  liberty  of  the  press,”  etc.) 

To  this  period  belong  the  preparation  and  completion 
of  Napoleon’s  celebrated  Civil  Code,  by  which,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  those  least  favourable  to  him,  he  ren¬ 
dered  an  inestimable  service  to  France.  That  he  might 
establish  an  order  of  nobility  based  upon  merit,  Napo¬ 
leon  instituted  what  he  called  the  “  Legion  of  Honour,” 
designed  to  embrace  all  those,  whether  in  the  civil  or 
military  ranks,  who  were  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
their  worth  or  services  to  the  state.  Having  established 
his  power  at  home,  he  next  sought  to  change  the  form 
of  government  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Between  four 
and  five  hundred  deputies  from  that  republic  were,  at 
the  instance  of  Napoleon,  assembled  at  Lyons  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  constitution.  Anticipating 
the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul,  they  adopted  a  report, 
inviting  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  protector, 
of  which  their  state,  being  still  in  its  infancy,  stood  so 
much  in  need, — an  office  which  none  but  himself  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  filling.  He  graciously  acceded  to  their  wishes, 
promising  them  the  protection  of  the  strongest  nation  in 
Europe.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political  dissensions 


that  prevailed  among  the  different  Swiss  cantons,  he 
offered  himself  as  a  mediator  in  their  disputes,  at  the 
same  time  enforcing  his  authority  by  the  presence  of  a 
French  aony,  so  that  from  that  time  forward,  so  long  as 
his  power  lasted,  Switzerland  was  a  mere  dependant  of 
France.  The  negroes  of  Saint  Domingo,  having  been 
given  their  freedom  during  the  invasion  of  the  island  by 
the  Spaniards  and  English  in  1793,  and  their  liberty 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  National  Convention  at 
Paris,  had  for  some  years  been  governed  as  citizens  of 
a  free  and  independent  state  by  their  able  ruler,  Tous- 
saint  L’Ouverture.  In  1801  the  First  Consul  resolved 
to  reduce  them  again  to  complete  subjection.  For 
this  purpose  General  Leclerc,  who  had  married  Napo¬ 
leon’s  sister  Pauline,  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  and 
an  army  of  more  than  20,000  men.  They  arrived  at 
Saint  Domingo  in  January,  1802.  After  a  war  of  great 
atrocity  on  both  sides,  during  which  the  yellow  fever  was 
perhaps  even  more  fatal  to  the  French  troops  than  the 
arms  of  their  enemies,  the  invaders  were  all -but  exter 
minated.  General  Leclerc  himself  had  died  of  the 
fever ;  and  his  successor,  in  order  to  save  the  feeble 
remnant  of  that  once  fine  army,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  English  squadron.  Meanwhile,  Bona¬ 
parte  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  of 
Parma,  and  had  formally  annexed  Piedmont  to  France. 
These  encroachments  excited  the  jealousy  of  Europe  ; 
England,  in  particular,  complained  of  them  as  infractions 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  at  length,  on  the  18th  ot 
May,  1803,  declared  war  against  France,  laying  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  all  the  French  vessels  found  in  the  British 
ports.  Bonaparte  retaliated  by  seizing  on  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  who,  as  travellers,  or  from  whatever  cause,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  French  dominions.  In  the  early  part 
of  1804  a  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Paris  among  the 
partisans  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Duke  d’Enghien,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  reported  to  be  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  conspirators.  Although  he  was 
living  at  Ettenheim,  in  Baden,  on  neutral  territory,  the 
First  Consul  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  A  body  of 
French  soldiers  entered  the  territory  of  Baden,  seized 
the  duke  in  his  own  chateau,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
citadel  of  Strasburg,  whence  he  was  taken  to  the  castle 
of  Vincennes,  near  Paris.  After  a  nominal  trial,  in  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  counsel  or  to  call  any 
witnesses,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  asked  for  a 
confessor  in  his  last  moments,  but  was  refused.  The 
trial,  or  rather  inquisition,  had  commenced  at  midnight ; 
and  the  next  morning,  a  little  after  daybreak,  the  prisoner 
was  shot  on  the  margin  of  a  grave  which  had  been  dug 
even  before  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him. 

Napoleon  was  chosen  “Emperor  of  the  French”  in 
May,  1804.  About  this  time  he  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  but  he  afterwards 
abandoned  the  project,  and  turned  all  his  energies  against 
Austria,  who,  aided  by  Russia,  had  renewed  the  war. 
Sweden  and  England  were  also  members  of  the  coalition 
against  France.  Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  do  scarcely 
more  than  allude  to  the  chief  events  of  the  ensuing 
struggle.  The  Austrian  general  Mack  was  surrounded 
and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  above  20,000  men,  at 
Ulm,  October  17,  1805.  A  few  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Mack’s  army,  the  great  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  resulting  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet.  The  combined  Austro- Russian  army, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  commanded  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  person,  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss 
in  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  on  the  2d  of 
December.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Alexander,  and  soon  after  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Austria  was  signed  at  Presburg.  The  French 
emperor,  being  thus  left  free  to  carry  out  his  ambitious 
schemes,  appointed  (March,  1806)  his  brother  Joseph 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
made  his  brother  Louis  King  of  Holland.  Napoleon 
had  previously  (May  26,  1S05)  been  crowned  King  of 
Italy  at  Milan.  Soon  after  he  annexed  t*he  Ligurian  Re¬ 
public  (Genoa)  to  France.  Prussia  had  for  some  time 
been  a  sort  of  timid  ally  of  France.  Napoleon,  since  his 
recent  successes  against  Austria  and  Russia,  had  begun 
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to  treat  her  with  supercilious  contempt.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  offended  at  the  tone  of  Napoleon,  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  demand  that  the  French  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  German  territory.  The  French  em¬ 
peror  replied,  with  contemptuous  defiance,  that  “  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  enmity  of  France  was  as  senseless  as  to  attempt 
to  withstand  the  waves  of  the  ocean.”  The  battle  of 
Jena,  fought  October  16,  1806,  seemed  to  justify  the  arro¬ 
gant  boast  of  Napoleon,  and  laid  Prussia  completely 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  On  February  o, 
1807,  the  great  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  between  the 
armies  of  France  and  Russia,  with  tremendous  loss  on 
both  sides,  though  neither  could  justly  claim  the  victory. 
Bonaparte,  having  been  reinforced  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  (June  13,)  defeated  the  Russians,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat,  but  without  the  loss  of  their  baggage  or 
artillery.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  the  French  and 
Russian  emperors  was  signed  July  7,  1807.  Two  days 
afterwards,  at  the  same  place,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
France  and  Prussia.  P'rom  the  time  that  Bonaparte  be¬ 
came  First  Consul,  Spain  had  been  the  submissive  ally 
of  France  ;  but,  a  misunderstanding  and  dispute  having 
occurred  between  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  and  heir,  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  Napoleon  made  it  a  pretext  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.  The 
result  was  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  removed  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  placed  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
This  event  was  followed  by  a  long,  obstinate,  and  most 
cruel  war,  which  ended  only  with  the  downfall  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  1814.  The  French  emperor  himself  had  gone  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  establish  his  brother  firmly  on  the 
throne  at  Madrid.  A  despatch  from  Paris  caused  him 
to  return  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Austria  was  pre- 
aring  for  another  war.  Napoleon  took  the  field  with 
is  usual  celerity.  After  gaining  a  victory  at  Eckmiihl, 
and  a  still  more  decisive  one  at  Wagram,  where  20,000 
Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  he  made  peace  (October 
14,  1809)  with  Austria,  who  was  obliged  to  give  up  to 
the  conqueror  Trieste,  Carniola,  and  a  part  of  Croatia 
and  Galicia.  On  his  return  to  Paris  the  French  emperor 
announced  to  Josephine  his  purpose  of  obtaining  a  di¬ 
vorce  ;  and  an  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1809.  The  reason  given  for  this  step  was 
that  Josephine  had  never  borne  him  any  children,  and 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  the  empire,  that  he 
should  have  an  heir.  Not  quite  three  months  from  that 
date  his  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  (March  n, 
1810)  with  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  was  not  present,  but  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  ceremony  by  his  favourite  Berthier.  The 
young  bride,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  of  Naples,  set 
out  for  Paris  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Although  Napoleon’s  power  at  this  time  appeared  to 
be  at  its  greatest  height,  those  who  looked  beyond  the 
surface  might  discern  not  a  few  elements  which  were 
calculated  to  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  stability  of  that 
magnificent  edifice  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  erect¬ 
ing.  In  every  campaign  where  he  commanded  in  person 
he  had  been  successful  against  the  ablest  generals  and 
mightiest  armies  of  Europe.  His  empire  extended  from 
Denmark  to  Naples.  The  pope,  having  launched  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was 
seized  at  midnight  in  his  own  palace  on  the  Quirinal  by 
a  body  of  French  soldiers,  and  held  a  prisoner ;  and  out 
of  the  territories  of  the  Church  were  formed  two  French 
departments.  But,  while  Napoleon  sought  to  extend  his 
sway  more  and  more  widely,  he  neglected  to  strengthen 
his  empire  by  any  attempts  to  soothe  the  irritation  or 
win  the  affections  of  the  nations  whom  he  had  conquered. 
On  the  contrary,  elated  and  rendered  arrogant  by  his  un¬ 
paralleled  successes,  he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  to  completely  break  the  spirit,  as  he  had  broken 
the  armies,  of  those  who  had  opposed  him.  The  in¬ 
structions  which  he  wrote  to  his  brothers  Joseph  and 
Louis  reveal  his  temper  and  policy,  and  show  us  clearly 
why  such  a  power  as  his  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  durable.  Joseph,  then  King  of  Naples,  was 
desirous  of  governing  his  subjects  mildly,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  of  gaining  their  affections.  Napoleon  wrote  to  him, 
“  Vos  proclamations  ne  sentent  assez  le  maitre.  .  .  . 
Quel  amour  voulez-vous  qu’ait  pour  vous  un  peuple 


pour  qui  vous  n’avez  rien  fait?”  (“Your  proclamations 
have  not  enough  of  the  tone  of  a  master.  What  love  do 
you  expect  a  people  for  whom  you  have  done  nothing, 
will  have  for  you  ?”)  and  he  ends  with  virtually  recom¬ 
mending  his  brother  not  to  rely  upon  their  love,  but 
upon  their  fears  and  his  own  power.  To  Louis,  at  that  time 
King  of  Holland,  he  wrote,  reproving  him  for  some  in¬ 
dulgence  he  had  shown  the  people,  “Never  forget  that 
your  first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second  towards 
France  :  all  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the 
people  whom  I  have  called  you  to  govern,  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  these.”  Of  all  the  European  powers,  Eng¬ 
land  alone  continued  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  Napoleon ;  but  her  resources 
seemed  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  To  crown  the  good  fortune  which  appeared  ever 
to  attend  him,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  Maria  Louisa 
bore  him  a  son,  who  received  the  title  of  “  King  of  Rome 
Rome  being  the  second  capital  of  his  vast  empire.  (See 
Reichstadt,  Duke  of.)  But,  while  his  extended  do¬ 
minions  excited  their  jealousy  and  fear,  the  haughty  and 
imperious  tone  which  he  assumed  deeply  wounded  the 
pride  of  those  nations  whom  he  had  not  yet  subdued. 
A  coolness  gradually  took  place  between  him  and  Alex¬ 
ander.  He  had  demanded  of  Sweden  and  Russia  that 
they  should  strictly  enforce  his  decrees  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  the  English.  Both  nations  had  evaded 
his  demands.  Napoleon  at  first  contented  himself  with 
simply  making  complaints  to  Russia ;  but  Sweden,  being 
a  far  less  formidable  power,  was  treated  with  less  cere¬ 
mony.  His  armed  vessels  in  the  Baltic  captured  a  great 
numoer  of  Swedish  merchantmen.  These  were  confis¬ 
cated,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
traband  trade  with  Britain.  To  resist  these  aggressions, 
Sweden  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  in  the 
early  part  of  1812.  Then  followed  the  memorable  cam¬ 
paign  of  1812.  Napoleon  approached  the  confines  of 
Russia  with  an  army  of  about  480,000  men.  After  the  great 
battles  of  Smolensk,  August  16,  and  Borodino,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  emperors.  Soon  after  a  fire  broke  out,  and  was 
spread  by  the  winds  to  every  part  of  the  city,  all  efforts 
to  extinguish  it  being  in  vain.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point 
whether  Moscow  was  purposely  set  on  fire  Dy  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  or  whether  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  the 
result  of  accident.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  effect  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  designed  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retreat ;  and,  the  winter  having  set  in  much 
earlier  than  usual,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  magnificent 
army  were  either  taken  prisoners,  or  else  perished  in 
battle  or  with  hunger  and  cold.  At  Smorgoni,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  Napoleon  took  leave  of  his  generals, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  wreck  of  his  grand  army, 
and,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  set  out  in  a  sledge 
for  Warsaw  and  Paris.  He  reached  the  French  capital 
on  the  i8thof  December.  The  Russian  historian  Boo- 
toorlin  (Buturlin)  states  the  total  loss  of  the  French  in 
the  campaign  of  1812  at  450,000  men ;  of  which  number, 
according  to  his  estimate,  125,000  were  killed  in  battle, 
132,000  died  of  fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold,  and  193,000, 
including  3000  officers  and  forty-eight  generals,  were 
taken  prisoners.  More  than  nine  hundred  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  belonging  to  the  grand  army  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Napoleon  began  immediately 
to  prepare  for  another  campaign.  By  fresh  conscriptions, 
and  by  recalling  from  distant  places  all  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared,  he  succeeded  in  assembling  on  the 
German  frontier,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  an  army  of  350,000 
men.  He  won  in  May  the  indecisive  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  over  the  combined  Russo- Prussian  army. 
Austria  at  first  stood  neutral,  and  offered  her  mediation ; 
but,  as  it  was  not  accepted,  she  at  length,  in  August, 
joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  might  now  perceive  the  fatai 
mistake  he  had  made  not  merely  in  neglecting  to  use  the 
means  in  his  power  to  attach  the  conquered  nations  to 
his  person  and  government,  but  in  recklessly  wounding 
and  outraging  their  feelings  of  national  pride  and  patriot- 
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ism.  When  the  French  soldiers  first  entered  Germany, 
not  a  few  of  the  people  seem  to  have  regarded  them  as 
liberators,  and  a  large  proportion  were  almost  indifferent 
as  to  the  success  of  either  army ;  but,  after  experiencing 
the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  French  rule,  the 
mass  of  the  population  had  become  so  exasperated  that 
the  moment  there  appeared  to  be  some  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  they  arose  as  with  one 
mind  against  their  oppressors,  in  unconquerable  numbers. 
The  war  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  was 
commonly  called  in  Germany  “der  Volkskrieg,”  (“the 
people’s  war,”*)  because  it  was  not  so  much  a  contest 
of  princes  to  recover  their  ancestral  dominions,  as  a 
struggle  of  the  people  to  regain  the  liberty  which,  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  was,  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  German 
rulers.  In  most  of  the  battles  which  Napoleon  fought 
during  the  campaign  of  1813,  his  transcendent  military 
genius  gave  him  the  superiority  over  his  foes.  But  the 
latter  were  becoming  stronger  every  moment;  and  at 
last,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Leipsic,  about  10,000  of  his 
Saxon  allies  left  him  in  a  body  and  went  over  to  his 
enemies.  After  a  disastrous  retreat,  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  only  about  70,000  men  out  of  the  army  of  350,000 
with  which  he  had  entered  Germany  in  the  spring. 

The  French  people  had  at  last  become  weary  of  the 
long  and  ruinous  wars  which  they  were  compelled  to 
wage  under  Napoleon.  The  legislative  body,  though 
hitherto  it  had  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  pageant 
designed  to  add  dignity  to  the  imperial  court,  now 
ventured  to  advise  the  emperor  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  obtaining  peace,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
consistently  with  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
A  new  conscription,  however,  was  ordered ;  but  France 
had  become  completely  exhausted,  and  Napoleon  was 
under  the  necessity  of  again  taking  the  field,  with  an 
army  of  less  than  80,000  men.  After  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  display  on  his  part  of  courage,  promptitude,  and 
military  skill,  against  desperate  odds,  the  allies  at  last 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Paris,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1814.  Soon  after  he  signed  an  act  of  abdication, 
and  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba,  of  which  he  was  to 
have  the  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  an 
annual  allowance  of  six  millions  of  francs,  to  be  paid 
by  France.  He  remained  in  Elba  only  about  ten  months. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  sojourn  on  the  island,  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  parties  in 
France.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1815,  he  left  Elba, 
and  landed  (March  1)  in  France,  near  Frejus.  His  jour¬ 
ney  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal  procession.  The  Bourbons 
were  everywhere  deserted  by  the  troops.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  check  Napoleon’s 
progress,  went  over  to  his  old  commander.  Napoleon 
was  received  in  Paris  as  the  Emperor  of  France,  on 
condition  of  his  reigning  as  a  constitutional  sovereign. 
Early  in  June,  having  assembled  an  army  of  about 
125,000  men,  he  hastened  to  meet  the  allied  Prussian  and 
English  armies  in  Flanders.  He  repulsed  Bliicher  at 
Ligny,  (June  16,)  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  consider¬ 
able  loss.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought  between  the  French  army,  under  Napoleon, 
and  that  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Wellington.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  particular  account  of  this 
great  conflict,  as  the  most  contradictory  statements  are 
found  even  among  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  were  probably  nearly  equal,  each  comprising 
about  75,000  men.  The  English  troops,  however,  con¬ 
stituted  less  than  one-half  of  Wellington’s  army.  The 
battle  began  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  and 
continued  with  the  utmost  fury  till  near  nightfall,  when, 
the  Prussian  general  Bliicher  having  come  up  with  fresh 
troops,  the  French  were  defeated  at  every  point.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  at  Waterloo  is  admitted  by  Wellington 
to  have  been  “  immense but  the  army  of  Napoleon 
was  irretrievably  ruined.  After  the  rout  once  began, 
the  French  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  cannon, 
baggage,  and  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Napoleon  seems  still  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  re¬ 


•  It  was  likewise  often  called  “der  Freiheitskrieg,”  (“the  war  of 
freedom.”) 


sisting  his  enemies ;  but  France  had  become  utterly 
exhausted  with  her  long  contest  against  the  combined 
powers  of  Europe,  and  was  at  last  thoroughly  weary  of 
war.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  at  Pans  declared 
itself  permanent,  and  demanded  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor.  When  Lucien  Bonaparte  spoke  to  them  of 
the  services  which  his  brother  had  formerly  rendered  to 
the  state,  La  Fayette  insisted  that  the  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen  whom  Napoleon  had  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  his  ambition  should  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  “We  have  followed  your  brother,”  he  said, 
“over  the  sands  of  Africa  and  the  frozen  deserts  of 
Russia :  the  bones  of  Frenchmen  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  globe  attest  our  long  fidelity.”  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  remained  resolute.  Some  of  them  declared 
that  there  was  but  one  man  between  France  and  peace, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  On  the  22d  of  June  Napoleon  signed  his 
second  abdication.  Thus  ended  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  (the  period  between  the  date  of  his  re¬ 
suming  power  after  leaving  Elba,  and  that  of  his  final 
abdication.)  He  then  went  to  Rochefort,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  embarking  for  America  ;  but,  finding  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  escaping  the  British  cruisers,  he  vol¬ 
untarily  gave  himself  up  to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the 
British  line-of-battle  ship  Bellerophon.  He  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  agreement  among  the  allied  powers,  who  al¬ 
leged  that  the  peace  of  the  world  required  that  he 
should  not  again  be  allowed  to  regain  his  liberty,  carried 
to  Saint  Helena,  having  been  removed  from  the  Bellero¬ 
phon  to  the  Northumberland,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Cockburn.  He  reached  Saint  Helena  on  the  15  th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1815.  After  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  six  years, 
he  died,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  May  5,  1821. 

There  has  probably  never  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  any  man  who  has  combined  those  attributes  of 
intellect  and  will  which  confer  upon  their  possessor 
transcendent  military  and  administrative  power,  in  so 
high  a  degree  as  Napoleon.  It  has  been  said,  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  that  as  a  general  Caesar  gave  proof  of  greater 
originality  of  genius,  inasmuch  as  he  never  repeated  the 
same  stratagem  or  mode  of  warfare,  but  always  had  a 
fresh  invention  for  every  new  emergency.  But,  even  if  it 
be  admitted  that  in  fertility  of  invention  Napoleon  was 
inferior  to  Caesar,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  safely 
affirmed  that  not  only  in  his  power  of  combination, — 
of  embracing  in  one  harmonious  plan  a  great  number 
of  distinct  and  independent  elements, — but  also  of  watch¬ 
ing  over  and  directing  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
complicated  movements  of  mighty  armies,  the  tone  of 
the  public  press,  the  operations  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  in  addition  to  the  endless  intricacies  and  de¬ 
tails  of  his  system  of  police,  and  the  great  measures  of 
his  government,  not  merely  in  France,  but  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  vast  empire, — he  was  unequalled  by 
any  commander  or  sovereign  that  ever  lived. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  genius  of  Napo¬ 
leon  as  compared  with  that  of  other  great  commanders, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  his  career  was 
the  most  extraordinary,  and  his  destiny  the  most  won¬ 
derful,  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Other 
rulers  may  have  wielded  a  power  as  extensive  and  even 
more  absolute ;  but  they  cannot,  like  Napoleon,  boast  of 
having  been  the  sole  architects  of  their  own  fortunes, — of 
having  risen,  like  him,  from  an  absolutely  private  station  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Cyrus  and  Alexander 
inherited  each,  as  his  birthright,  a  powerful  kingdom ; 
Hannibal  and  Caesar  were  respectively  the  recognized 
representatives  of  high  and  influential  families.  Na¬ 
poleon,  on  the  contrary,  besides  his  energy  and  his  ge¬ 
nius,  possessed  not  a  single  advantage  that  might  not 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  France. 
No  other  sovereign  of  whom  history  makes  mention  ever 
maintained  himself,  e^en  for  a  single  day,  against  such  a 
combination  of  gigantic  powers  ;  yet  Napoleon  not  only 
maintained  himself,  but  for  twelve  years  was  constantly 
adding  to  his  dominions  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  sucn 
as  was  never  before  or  since  arrayed  against  any  single 
ruler.  And  he  fell  at  last,  so  to  speak,  by  his  own  hand. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  every  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment  except  wisdom,  and  every  form  of  power  except 
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morai  power.  His  ambition,  and  the  desire  to  exert  his 
imperious  will,  often  led  him  to  embrace  measures  which 
his  cooler  judgment  disapproved.*  His  invasion  of  Spain 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  No  one  saw  more 
clearly  than  he  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  such  a  war.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Murat, 
March  29,  1808,  he  says,  “Do  not  imagine  that  you 
have  only  to  make  a  display  of  your  troops  in  order  to 
conquer  Spain.  .  .  .  They  may  raise  levies  against  us 
en  masse  which  will  render  the  war  eternal.  I  have  at 
present  partisans,  but  if  I  show  myself  in  the  character 
of  a  conqueror  I  cannot  retain  one  of  them.”  Again, 
with  prophetic  forecast,  he  says,  “  If  war  once  break 
out,  all  is  lost.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  what  he  so  clearly 
foresaw,  he  adopted  a  course  which  rendered  war  inevi¬ 
table.  He  afterwards  said,  bitterly,  “  That  wretched  war 
was  my  ruin  :  it  divided  my  forces,  multiplied  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  my  efforts,  and  mjured  my  character  for  morality .” 
Having  lost  his  reputation  for  morality,  his  subjects  and 
allies  ceased  to  have  any  confidence  in  his  word,  and  his 
vast  empire,  no  longer  cemented  by  “  that  faith  which 
binds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together,”  was  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  crumble,  when  his  fatal  campaign  in 
Russia  annihilated  his  grand  army  and  involved  him  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  With  all  his  sagacity,  he  committed  the 
stupendous  error  of  supposing  that  he  could,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  hold  Europe  in  subjection  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  intellect  and  will,  without  the  exercise  of  any 
strictly  moral  attributes,  and  without  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  power  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Among  the  writings  or  productions  of  Napoleon  may 
be  mentioned  a  “  History  of  Corsica,”  (“  Histoire  de  la 
Corse,”)  which  having  been  shown  by  the  Abbe  Raynal 
to  Mirabeau,  the  latter  observed  that  this  little  history 
seemed  to  him  “to  indicate  a  genius  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der.”  Napoleon’s  Correspondence,  extending  to  twelve 
volumes  or  more,  was  recently  published  in  Paris, 
by  order  of  Napoleon  III.  But  his  most  important 
contribution  to  literature  is  the  work  entitled  “Me¬ 
moirs  towards  the  Plistory  of  France  under  Napoleon,” 
etc.,  (“  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l’Histoire  de  la  France 
sous  Napoleon,”  etc.,)  dictated  by  him  at  Saint  Helena, 
and  written  by  his  generals  Gourgaud  and  Montholon, 
published  in  nine  volumes  8vo,  Paris,  1830.  To  these 
may  be  added  his  “  Military  Maxims,”  (“  Maximes  de 
Guerre,”)  prepared  by  General  Husson,  Paris,  1830, 
and  the  “  Religious  Conversations”  (“  Conversations  reli- 
gieuses”)  of  Napoleon,  edited  by  Beauterne,  Paris,  1841. 
We  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  literary  labours  of 
Napoleon  did  we  omit  to  mention  his  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  public  journals  during  the  consulship  and 
empire.  As  soon  as  he  became  First  Consul,  he  selected 
the  “  Moniteur”  to  be  the  official  organ  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  became,  so  to  speak,  its  chief  editor ;  for  if 
he  did  not  dictate  he  at  least  inspired  the  greater  number 
of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  its  columns.  In  it  were 
published,  from  time  to  time,  such  vindications  or  expla¬ 
nations  of  his  policy,  and  such  statements  respecting 
the  measures  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  administration, 
as  he  wished  the  world  to  receive.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  those  state¬ 
ments  and  explanations  was  never  regarded  by  the  im¬ 
perial  editor  as  a  point  of  vital  importance,  the  great 
object  being  to  produce  the  requisite  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

Those  who  desire  fuller  information  respecting  the 
life  and  character  of  Napoleon  may  consult,  besides  the 
publications  above  referred  to,  the  following  works  : 

Biographie  des  premieres  Annies  de  Napoleon,  etc.,  (Biography  of 
the  First  Years  of  Napoleon,)  by  the  Baron  dk  Coston,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1840. 

Memoires  sur  PEnfance  et  la  Jeunesse  de  Napol4on  jusqu’4  l’Age 
de  vingt-trois  Ans,  (Memoirs  relating  to  the  Infancy  and  Youth  of 
Napoleon  until  the  Age  of  Twenty-Three  Years,)  by  T.  Nasica,  i  vol. 
8vo,  Paris,  1852. 

Souvenirs  de  la  J  eunesse  de  Napoleon,  (Recollections  of  the  Youth  of 
Napoleon,)  published  in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  March,  1842. 


#  The  writer  of  the  excellent  notice  of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  “  Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G6n6rale”  says,  “  En  son  g^nie  il  y  avait  plus  de 
volonti  que  de  raison,”  (“In  his  genius  there  was  more  of  will  than 
of  reason.”)  That  notice,  it  may  be  remarked,  though  extremely 
favourable,  not  to  say  partial,  to  Napoleon,  contains  perhaps  the  best 
r£sum6  of  his  policy  that  has  yet  appeared. 


L’Enfance  de  Napoleon  depuis  sa  Naissance  jusqu’4  sa  Sortie  de 
l’Ficole  militaire,  (The  Childhood  of  Napoleon  trom  his  Birth  until 
his  Departure  from  the  Military  School,)  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beau¬ 
terne,  1  vol.  i2mo,  Paris,  1846. 

Mdmoires  anecdotiques  sur  l’lntdrieur  du  Palais  et  sur  quelques 
fi!v6nements  de  PEmpire,  etc.,  (Anecdotical  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
Interior  of  the  Palace  and  to  some  Events  of  the  Empire,  etc.,)  by  L, 
F.  J.  de  Bausset,  prefect  of  the  palace,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827-2^ 

Memoires  de  Constant,  premier  Valet-de-chambre  de  l’Empereur, 
etc.,  (Memoirs  of  Constant,  first  Valet-de-chambre  of  the  Emperor, 
etc.,)  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1830. 

Memorial  de  Sainte-H61£ne,  etc.,  by  the  Comte  de  las  Cases, 
8  vols.  8 vo.  Paris,  1823. 

Voice  from  Saint  Helena,  by  Dr.  Barry  O’Meara. 

Memoires  du  Docteur  Antommarchi,  ou  les  demiers  Moments  de 
Napoldon,  (Memoirs  of  Dr.  Antommarchi,  or  the  Last  Moments  of 
Napoleon,)  2  vols.  8vo;  Paris,  1825. 

Ricits  de  la  Captivity  de  l’Empereur  Napoldon,  etc.,  (Account  ot 
the  Captivity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  etc.,)  by  General  Montho¬ 
lon,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1847. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  on  the  Island  of  Saint  He¬ 
lena,  from  the  Official  Documents  and  Unpublished  Manuscript  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  by  W.  Forsyth. 

Chaboulon’s  Memoires. 

Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  Napoleon,  (Political  and  Military  Life 
of  Napoleon,)  by  Jomini,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Segur,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Rovigo,  (Memoirs  of  Savary,  Duke  of  R»- 
vigo,)  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1828. 

Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,  20  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1829. 

Bourrienne  et  ses  Erreurs,  etc.,  (Bourrienne  and  his  Errors,  etc.,) 
2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1830. 

Memoires  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  (Memoirs  in  relation  to  the  Hundred 
Days,)  by  Benjamin  Constant,  i  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1829. 

Memoirs  and  Souvenirs  of  the  Comte  Lavalette,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1831. 

Lord  Holland’s  Diplomatic  Souvenirs,  etc. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  (Marshal  Marmont,)  9  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1857. 

Histoire  gdn^rale  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  de  sa  Vie  priv^e  et  pub- 
lique,  etc.,  (General  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  his  Private 
and  Public  Life,  etc.,)  by  A.  C.  Thibaudeau,  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827. 

Le  Consulat  et  l’Empire,  (The  Consulate  and  the  Empire,)  by  A. 
C.  Thibaudeau,  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1834-35.  (This  work  is  especially 
complete  in  regard  to  the  civil  history  of  France  under  Napoleon.) 

Histoire  de  France  sous  Napoleon,  etc.,  (History  of  France  under 
Napoleon,  etc.,)  by  Louis  Pierre  Edouard  Bignon,  14  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1829^-50.  (Very  complete  in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
France  during  the  period  referred  to.) 

Histoire  de  la  R6publique  et  de  l’Empire,  (History  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  of  the  Empire,)  by  Ffiux  Wouters,  i  vol.  4to,  Brussels,  1849. 

Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  (History  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,)  by  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  10  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1823-27. 

Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire,  (History  of  the  Consulate 
and  of  the  Empire,)  by  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  20  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1845-62. 

Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  F  reneb 
Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  10  vols.  8vo,  1833-42. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  9  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1827. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  by  M.  de  Norvins,  4vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  by  Elias  Regnault,  4  vols.  12010,  Paris, 
1846. 

Histoire  de  Napoldon,  de  sa  Famille,  etc.,  (History  of  Napoleon, 
of  his  Family,  etc.,)  by  M.  E.  BficiN,  5  vols.  8vo,  Pans,  1853-54. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  by  Abel  Hugo,  i  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1833. 

Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations,  etc.,  (History  of  the  Two  Resto¬ 
rations,  etc.,)  by  A.  de  Vaulabelle,  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1844-17. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  by  Baron  Martin,  (de  Grey,)  3  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1858.  (A  work  of  rare  merit.) 

Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  (History  of  the  Restoration,)  by  La 
martins,  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1851-53. 

Souvenirs  contemporains  d’Histoire  et  de  Literature,  (Contempo¬ 
raneous  Recollections  of  History  and  Literature,)  by  A.  F.  Villemain, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1855. 

Victoires  et  Conquetes,  D6sastres,  Revers  et  Guerres  civiles  de* 
Frangais  de  179241815,  (Victories  and  Conquests,  Disasters,  Re¬ 
verses,  and  Civil  Wars  of  the  French  from  1792  to  1815,)  by  a  Society 
of  Military  Men  and  Men  of  Letters,  27  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which 
was  issued  in  1818. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  grande  Arm^e  pendant  l’Ann^e  1812, 
(History  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Grand  Army  during  the  Year  1812,) 
by  the  Comte  de  Segur,  16th  edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1852. 

Histoire  de  l’Exp^dition  de  Russie,  (History  of  the  Campaign  ia 
Russia,)  by  the  Marquis  of  Chambray,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1838. 

Les  demiers  Jours  de  la  grande  Arm6e,  (The  Last  Days  of  the 
Grand  Army,)  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1847. 

Memoires  pour  servir  k  l’Histoire  militaire  sous  le  Directoire,  le 
Consulat  et  l’Empire,  (Memoirs  towards  the  Military  History  [of 
France]  under  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,)  by 
Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1831. 

Memoires  du  Marshal  Ney,  published  by  his  Family,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1833. 

Among  the  smaller  publications  relating  to  Napoleon,  the  reader 
is  particularly  referred  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing’s  able  and  eloquent 
review  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Although 
very  severe,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  (unlike  many  of  the  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  France  and  England)  totally  free  from  any  partisan  or  na¬ 
tional  animosity. 

See  also  the  article  “Napoleon  Ier”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n6rale,”  which  contains  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  Napoleon’* 
works  and  of  those  publications  which  relate  to  his  life  and  history, 
from  which  the  foregoing  bibliographical  list  is  principally  taken. 
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Bonaparte,  (Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul,) 
commonly  styled  Prince  Napoleon,  a  son  of  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia,  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  at 
Trieste  in  September,  1822.  His  features  are  said  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  striking  likeness  to  those  of  his  uncle  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  He  passed  his  youth  in  various  foreign  countries 
until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  France.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  and 
Legislative  Assemblies,  in  which  he  voted  with  the  dem¬ 
ocrats.  In  1852  he  was  recognized  as  a  French  prince, 
and  heir  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  failure  of  issue  of 
Napoleon  III.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  Crimean 
war,  (1854,)  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Algeria  and 
the  colonies  in  1858.  In  1859  he  married  Clotilde,  a 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  in  the  Italian  campaign  against  Austria. 
He  made  in  1862  two  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  Italian  nationality,  the  principles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  etc.,  and  opposed  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope.  About  the  end  of  1862  he  visited  the  United 
States.  Died  at  Rome,  March  17,  1891. 

Bonaparte,  (Pauline  or  Marie  Pauline,)  Princesse 
Borghese,  a  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  born  at  Ajaccio  in 
1780.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  but  was 
inferior  to  lilisa  in  talents.  In  1801  she  was  married  to 
General  Leclerc,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo  in  1802.  Having  lost  her  first  husband  by  death, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Camillo  Borghese  of  Rome, 
in  August,  1803.  This  prince  was  a  man  of  feeble  cha¬ 
racter,  and  soon  separated  from  her.  She  was  prodigal 
and  voluptuous,  but  is  praised  for  generosity  to  the  poor. 
Canova  made  a  statue  of  her,  which  is  said  to  resemble 
♦he  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  She  died  at  Florence  in  1825. 

Bonaparte,  (Pierre  Napoli-con, )  the  third  son  of  Lu- 
cien„was  born  at  Rome  in  1815.  After  many  adventures 
in  America,  Italy,  and  Greece,  he  became  in  1848  a  re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly. 
After  the  coup  d' Stat  of  1851  he  retired  to  private  life. 
Died  at  Versailles,  April  8,  1881. 

Bon'ar,  (Horatius,)  D.D.,  a  sacred  lyric  poet  of 
great  merit,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  published  in 
1856  “  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,”  and  a  second  series 
of  the  same  in  1861.  Died  July  31,  1889. 

Bonarelli  della  Rovere,  bo-nil-rel'lee  del'll  ro-va'ri, 
(Guidubaldo,  gwe-doo-bill'do,)  an  Italian  poet  and  litte¬ 
rateur,  born  at  Urbino  in  1563,  was  the  author  of  “  Filli 
di  Sciro,”  (1607,)  a  pastoral,  which  obtained  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  was  translated  into  French,  English,  German, 
and  Spanish.  Died  in  1608. 

See  F.  Ronconi,  “Vie  de  G.  Bonarelli  della  Rovere.” 

Bonarelli  della  Rovere,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  dra¬ 
matist,  son  of  Prosper o,  noticed  below,  lived  about  1650. 

Bonarelli  della  Rovere,  (Prospero,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  dramatist,  brother  of  Guidubaldo,  noticed  above, 
born  about  1588;  died  in  1659. 

Bonasoni,  bo-ni-so'nee,  or  Bonasone,  bo-ni-so'ni, 
(Giulio,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  lived  about  1540-72.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Sabbatini.  His  engravings  after  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian  possess  great  merit. 

See  George  Cumberland,  “Some  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  J. 
Bonasoni,”  1793. 

Bonassieux,  bo'nf'se-uh',  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French 
sculptor,  was  born  at  La  Panissiere  in  1810.  He  obtained 
medals  of  the  first  class  in  1844  and  1855.  Died  in  1892. 

Bonati,  bo-ni'tee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historical 
painter  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1635. 
He  worked  in  Rome.  Died  in  1681. 

Bonati,  Bonato,  bo-ni'to,  or  Bonatti,  (Guido,)  an 
Italian  astrologer,  born  at  Florence;  died  in  1596. 

See  Boncompagni,  “Della  Vita,  etc.  di  Guido  Bonati,”  1851. 

Bonati,  (Teodoro  Massimo,)  an  Italian  mathema¬ 
tician,  physician,  and  scientific  writer,  born  near  Ferrara 
in  1724.  He  became  professor  of  mechanics  and  hy¬ 
draulics  at  Ferrara.  Died  in  1820. 

Bonaventura,  bo-n^-vgn-too'ri,  (Federigo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  scientific  writer,  born  at  Ancona  in  1555  ;  died  in  1602. 

Bonaventura,  Saint,  [Fr.  Bonaventure,  bo'nt'- 
vfiN'tiiR',]  (Giovanni  diFidenza — de  fe-d£n'z£i,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  scholastic  theologian,  born  at  Bagnarea,  in  Italy,  in 
1221,  was  styled  “  the  Seraphic  Doctor.”  He  became  suc¬ 


cessively  professor  of  theology  in  Paris,  (1253,)  general 
of  the  orde  of  Franciscans,  Bishop  of  Albano,  (1273,) 
and  cardinal,  (1274.)  Among  his  principal  writings  are 
a  “  Life  of  Saint  Francis,”  (in  Latin,)  and  a  vork  entitled 
“Progress  of  the  Mind  towards  God,”  ( ‘ Itinerarium 
Mentis  in  Deum.”)  He  is  regarded  by  the  Franciscans 
as  the  greatest  scholiast  of  their  order ;  and  Dante  has 
given  him  a  place  in  his  “Paradiso.”  Died  in  1274.  He 
was  canonized  in  1482  by  Sixtus  IV. 

Bonavino.  See  Franchi. 

Boncenne,  biN'sSn',  (Pierre,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Poitiers  in  1775,  published  “The  Theory  of  Civil  Pro 
cedure,”  (4  vols.,  1828.)  Died  in  1840. 

Boncerf,  b6N's§Rp,  (Claude  Joseph,)  a  French  lit¬ 
terateur ,  born  in  Franche-Comt^  in  1724;  died  in  1811. 

Boncerf,  (Pierre  FRANgois,)  a  French  publicist  and 
economist,  born  in  Franche-Comte  about  1745.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  argument  against  feudal 
privileges,  (1776,)  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  translated  into  many  languages.  Died  in  1 794. 

Bonchamp,  de,  d$h  bAN'shftN',  (Charles  Melchior 
Artus,)  a  French  royalist  general,  born  in  the  province 
of  Anjou  in  1759.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ven- 
dean  war,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Chollet  in  1793. 
By  his  dying  words  he  saved  the  lives  of  five  thousand 
prisoners  whom  his  soldiers  were  about  to  massacre. 

Bonciario,  bon-ch&'re-o,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  near  Perugia  in  1555 ;  died  in  1616. 

Boncompagni,  b6n-kom-pln'yee,  (Baldassare,)  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Italian  literati  of  the  present  age, 
born  at  Rome  in  1821,  inherited  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  published  a  number  of 
biographies  and  other  works.  Died  April  16,  1894. 

Boncore,  b6n-ko'r<t,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  jurist,  lived  about  1620. 

Boncuore,  b6n-koo-o'r&,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  historical  painter,  born  about  1645 ;  died  in  1699. 

Bond,  (Edward  Augustus,)  librarian,  was  born 
at  Hanwell,  England,  December  31,  1815.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  British  Museum  in  1838,  became  keeper  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  was  principal  librarian  1878-88. 
He  edited  works  for  the  Hakluyt  and  Palaeographic 
societies,  the  latter  of  which  he  founded.  Died  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1898. 

Bond,  (George  Phillips,)  an  American  astronomer, 
son  of  William  Cranch  Bond,  was  born  at  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1825.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  about  1845,  and  aided  his  father  in  the  observatory 
at  Cambridge.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an 
observer,  and  wrote  several  astronomical  works,  among 
which  are  a  “Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Rings 
of  Saturn,”  and  “  Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  Hyperion 
and  the  Satellite  of  Neptune.”  Died  in  1865. 

Bond,  (John,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  in  1550,  wrote  commentaries  on  Horace  and 
Persius.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Bond,  (Oliver,)  an  Irish  revolutionist,  born  in  1720, 
was  associated  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  others  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1797.  He  was  arrested  in  1798,  and  was  soon 
after  found  dead  in  his  prison. 

Bond,  (Thomas,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Maryland  in  1712.  He  practised  in  Philadelphia  with 
distinction,  and  delivered  the  first  clinical  lectures  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Pie  was  associated  with  Frank¬ 
lin,  Bartram,  and  others  in  a  literary  society.  D:ed  :n 
1784. 

See  Thacher,  “Medical  Biography.” 

Bond,  (Thomas  Emerson,)  an  American  physician 
and  Methodist  minister,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1782.  Pie 
practised  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  a  chair 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Maryland.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  and  ac¬ 
quired  distinction  as  a  defender  of  Episcopal  Methodism 
during  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He  edited  “The 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal”  for  many  years.  Died 
in  1856. 

Bond,  (William  Cranch,)  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1 789  or  1 790.  He  was  a 
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watchmaker  in  early  life.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  by 
the  government  to  make  observations  in  connection  with 
the  exploring  expedition  sent  to  the  South  Sea.  He  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  observatory  of  Harvard  University 
about  1840.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  observations 
on  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  by  his  operations  in 
celestial  photography.  Died  in  1859.  He  and  his  son 
discovered  a  satellite  of  Neptune  and  the  eighth  satellite 
of  Saturn. 

Bondam,  bon'dim,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Utrecht,  born  at  Campen  in  1727 ;  died 
in  1800. 

Bonde,  bon'deh,  (Gustaf,)  Count,  a  Swedish  savant, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1682,  became  chancellor  of  the 
U  niversity  of  U psal.  He  died  im  1 764,  leaving  “  Memoirs 
of  Sweden  in  the  Reign  of  Frederick  I.,”  (in  manuscript.) 

See  D.  Tilas,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  G.  Bonde,”  1766. 

Bondi,  bon'dee,  (Clemente,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  in  1742,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  and  literature  at  Vienna  in  1815.  He 
translated  into  Italian  verse  Virgil’s  “vEneid,”  “  Geor¬ 
gies,”  and  “  Bucolics.”  His  version  of  the  “Aineid”  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Italian  language.  He 
also  translated  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses.”  Among  his 
original  works  are  odes,  epigrams,  idyls,  satires,  and 
didactic  poems.  His  style  is  commended  as  noble,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  refined.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1821. 

Bondt,  bont,  (Nikolaas,)  a  Dutch  scholar,  born  at 
Voorburg  in  1732,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Provinces,”  (1756,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1792. 

Bondy,  de,  deh  bdN'de',  (Pierre  Marie  Taille- 
pied  —  ttFpe-i'  or  tt'ye-pe-i',)  Comte,  born  in  Paris 
in  1766,  became  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
in  1805.  He  was  afterwards  created  count  of  the  empire 
and  member  of  the  state  council,  and  in  1816  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Died  in  1847. 

Bone,  (Henry,)  a  celebrated  English  enamel-painter, 
born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1755.  He  became  an 
academician  in  1811,  and  was  appointed  enamel-painter 
successively  to  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 
Among  his  master-pieces  may  be  named  “  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,”  after  Titian  ;  a  “  Virgin,”  after  Raphael ;  and 
a  collection  of  eighty-five  portraits  of  eminent  persons 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Died  in  1834. 

Bonefons.  See  Bonnefons. 

Bonelli,  (Francesco  Andrea,)  a  naturalist  and  scien¬ 
tific  writer,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1784,  became  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Turin  in  1809.  Died  in  Turin  in  1830. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bonelli,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  physician  and  botanist, 
whose  principal  work,  the  “  Roman  Garden,”  (“  Hortus 
Romanus,”  8  vols.  fol.,  1772,)  has  800  coloured  plates. 

Boner,  bo'ner,  [Lat.  Bone'rius,]  (Ulrich,)  a  German 
fabulist,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  wrote 
a  collection  of  a  hundred  fables,  entitled  “The  Jewel,” 
(“Der  Edelstein,”  1461.) 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.  ” 

Bonet,  bo-n£t',  (Juan  Pablo,)  a  Spanish  philanthro¬ 
pist,  who  lived  about  1590-1630,  published  a  work  on  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  (Madrid,  1620.) 

Bonet,  (Th£ophile.)  See  Bonnet. 

Bonet  de  Lates,  bo'ni'  deh  1ft,  a  French  physician 
and  astrologer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  about  1480. 

Bonfadio,  bon-ff'de-o,  (Jacopo,)  born  near  Salo,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  philosophy  at  Genoa  in  1545.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  (“  Annalium 
Genuentium,”  1528  to  1550,)  which  was  translated  into 
Italian.  He  was  executed  in  1550,  on  a  charge  of  having 
libelled  several  distinguished  persons  in  his  history.  He 
left  poems,  which  are  highly  commended. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Vita  di  J.  Bonfadio,”  1746. 

Bonfante,  bon-ffn'tf,  (Angelo  Matteo,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  naturalist,  born  at  Palermo ;  died  in  1676. 

Bonfiglio,  b6n-ftl'yo,  or  Buonfigli,  boo-on-ftl'yee, 
(Benedetto,)  an  able  Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia 
about  1420,  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Perugino. 
Died  about  1500. 

Bonfmi,  bon-fee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  litterateur, 
born  at  Ascoli  in  1427.  He  was  patronized  by  Matthias 


Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  at  whose  request  he  wrote 
a  “  History  of  Hungary,”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1502. 

Bonfos,  b^NTos',  (Manahem,)  a  learned  Jew  of  Per¬ 
pignan,  in  France,  published  a  book  of  definitions  in  He¬ 
brew,  (1567,)  explaining  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

Bonfr&re,  bAN'fRaiR',  [Lat.  Bonfre'rius,]  (Jacques,) 
a  Flemish  Jesuit  and  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Dinant  in 
1573,  was  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  Douai. 
He  wrote  valuable  commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Sweert,  “Athenae  Belgicae.” 

Bongars,  b6N"gi  r',  (Jacques,)  a  learned  French  Cal¬ 
vinist,  born  at  Orleans  in  1546,  was  employed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  several  important  negotiations.  He  wrote  “  Epis¬ 
tles,”  and  other  works,  in  Latin,  which  are  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  their  style.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bongars,  de,  deh  b6N'gf r',  (Jean  Franqois  Marie,) 
Baron,  born  in  the  department  of  Lower  Seine  in  1758, 
served  in  several  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
appointed  general  of  division  in  1812.  He  translated 
into  French  the  “Military  Institutes”  of  Vegetius,  (1772.) 
Died  about  1820. 

Bongarten,  bon'gaR't?n,  (Anichius,)  a  German  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune,  lived  about  1380,  and  served  under  sev¬ 
eral  Italian  princes. 

Bon/ghi,  (Ruggiero,)  an  Italian  educator,  was 
born  at  Naples,  March  20,  1828.  He  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  afterwards  edited  democratic  jour¬ 
nals,  and  was  from  1859  to  1874  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  Greek  literature,  ancient  history,  etc.,  at  Milan, 
Turin,  Florence,  and  Rome.  He  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  of  public  instruction  in  the  Italian  cabinet  of 
1874,  and  in  1891  presided  over  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Rome.  His  writings  include  translations  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  a  number  of  original  works. 

Bongiovanni,  bon-jo-vin'nee,  [Lat.  Bonjohan'nes,] 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  scholar,  born  near  Verona  in  1712, 
published  editions  of  several  classics,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Zanetti,  librarian  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice,  com¬ 
pleted  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  that  library. 

Bongo,  bon'go,  [Lat.  Bun'gus,]  sometimes  written 
Bonges,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  scholar, 
born  at  Bergamo ;  died  in  1601. 

Bon'ham,  (Milledge  L.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  South  Carolina  about  1815,  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  1856  to  i860.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861,  he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Beauregard. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  January, 
1863.  Died  August  27,  1890. 

Bonheur,  bo'nuR',  (Franqois  Auguste,)  brother  of 
Rosa  Bonheur,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1824.  He  painted 
landscapes,  portraits,  etc.  Died  February  21,  1884. 

Bonheur,  (Isidore,)  a  French  sculptor,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1827.  Among  his 
favourite  subjects  are  horses  and  cattle. 

Bonheur,  (Rosa,)  a  celebrated  French  painter  of  ani¬ 
mals,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1822,  was  instructed  in  draw¬ 
ing  by  her  father,  an  artist  of  talent  Her  principal 
studies,  however,  were  from  living  models,  which  she 
represented  with  admirable  skill  and  fidelity.  Having 
previously  executed  several  pieces  of  great  merit,  she 
exhibited  in  1850  “The  Nivernais  Ploughing,”  (“La- 
bourage  Nivernais,”)  which  is  esteemed  her  master¬ 
piece  and  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg.  Among  her  other  works  may  be  named  “  The 
Horse-Fair,”  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  and  “Cows  and 
Sheep  in  a  Hollow  Road.”  Died  May  25,  1899. 

Boni,  bo'nee,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  fresco- 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1688;  died  in  1766. 

Boni,  (Mauro,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1746,  published  a  number  of  treatises  on  antiquities  and 
bibliography.  Died  in  1817. 

Boni,  (Onofrio,)  an  Italian  architect  and  antiquary, 
born  in  1743.  He  wrote  several  antiquarian  treatises, 
and  a  “Eulogy”  on  his  friend  Lanzi.  Died  in  1818. 

Bonichi,  bo-nee'kee,  (Bindo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Sienna  ;  died  in  1337. 

Bonichon,  bo'ne'shiN',  (Franqois,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic,  wrote  “  Pompa  Episcopalis.”  Died  in  1662. 
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Boniface,  bon'e-fass,  [Fr.  pron.  bo'ne'flss' ;  Lat.  Bo- 
nifa'cius  ;  It.  Bonifazio,  bo-ne-fiit'se-o,]  I.,  Pope,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Zozimus  as  Bishop  of  Rome  in  419  a.d.  His 
claims  were  opposed  by  a  party  in  favour  of  Eulalius ; 
but  the  emperor  Honorius  deciaed  in  favour  of  Boniface. 
He  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  Saint  Augustine  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  some  of  his  works.  He  died  in  422,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Celestinus  I. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales.” 

Boniface  II.,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Felix  IV.  in 
530 ;  died  in  532. 

Boniface  III,  born  at  Rome,  was  elected  pope  in 
607,  and  died  the  same  year.  He  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Phocas  permission  for  the  pope  to  be  entitled 
universal  bishop. 

Boniface  IV.,  a  native  of  Valeria,  in  Italy,  succeeded 
Boniface  III.  in  608.  He  dedicated  the  Pantheon  to  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  having  first  removed  the  heathen 
images.  Died  in  615. 

Boniface  V.,  a  native  of  Naples,  succeeded  Deus- 
dedit  in  619.  He  was  noted  for  his  efforts  to  convert 
the  Britons  to  Christianity.  He  died  in  624,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Honorius  I. 

Boniface  VI.,  bom  at  Rome,  was  the  successor  of 
Formosus  in  895,  and  survived  his  election  but  fifteen 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VII. 

Boniface  VIL,  the  anti-pope,  (Cardinal  Francone, 
fR&n-ko'ni,)  was  elected  in  974,  during  the  rule  of  Bene¬ 
dict  VI.,  who  was  soon  after  put  to  death.  Though 
driven  from  Rome  the  following  year,  he  returned  in 
985,  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  XIV.,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  starved  to  death.  He  died  in  985,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  XV. 

See  Platina,  “Vitae  Pontificum.” 

Boniface  VIII.,  (Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani — 
e^-i-t&'nee,)  born  at  Anagni  about  1228,  succeeded  Ce- 
lestine  V.  in  1294.  The  Colonna  family  having  disputed 
his  election,  he  excommunicated  them  and  all  their  ad¬ 
herents,  and  destroyed  their  city  of  Praeneste,  with  a 
number  of  their  castles.  He  was  subsequently  involved 
in  a  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  whom  he 
excommunicated.  Philip,  in  return,  charged  him  with 
heresy  and  other  crimes,  and  had  him  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Anagni.  He  was  rescued  after  a  few  days 
by  his  followers,  but  died  soon  after,  in  1303.  Dante,  in 
his  “  Inferno,”  mentions  Boniface  as  one  of  the  simon- 
ists,  and  dwells  on  his  persecution  of  the  Ghibelines. 
(See  “Inferno,”  canto  xxvii.) 

See  Rubeis,  “De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Bonifacii  VIII.,”  1651; 
Wilhelm  Drumann,  “Geschichte  des  Papstes  Bonifacius  VIII.,” 
2  vols.,  1852;  Luigi  Tosti,  “Storia  di  Bonifazio  VIII.,”  1847. 

Boniface  IX.,  (Cardinal  Pietro  Tomacelli — to-m&- 
chel'lee)  a  Neapolitan,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  in  1389. 
He  had  a  competitor  in  Benedict  XIII.,  the  anti-pope, 
who  held  his  court  at  Avignon.  Boniface  died  in  1404, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VII. 

Boniface,  [Lat.  Bonifa'cius,]  a  Roman  general,  born 
in  Thrace,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia, 
who  began  to  exercise  royal  power  in  424  a.d.  By  insid¬ 
ious  arts  Aetius  induced  her  to  recall  him  from  Africa, 
where  he  had  the  chief  command.  Boniface  then  re¬ 
volted,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friend  Saint 
Augustine,  invited  Genseric  the  Vandal  to  invade  Africa. 
Having  returned  to  the  service  of  Placidia,  he  came  to 
Italy,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  Aetius  in  432  a.d. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Boniface,  bo'ne'fSss',  (Hyacinthe,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  at  Forcalquier  in  1612;  died  in  1695. 

Boniface,  [Lat.  Bonifa'cius,]  (Win'frid,)  Saint, 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  about  680,  was  styled  “  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,”  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  converting  the  Germans  to  Christianity.  He  re¬ 
sided  among  them  more  than  thirty  years,  and  founded 
numerous  cathedrals,  schools,  and  monasteries.  In  732 
he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  III.  Archbishop  and  Pri¬ 
mate  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  created  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  whom  he  consecrated  King 
of  the  Franks  in  752.  He  was  assassinated  in  755,  with  a 
number  of  his  companions,  by  an  armed  troop  of  pagans. 

See  Willibald,  “Life  of  Saint  Boniface;”  George  W.  Cox, 

Life  of  Saint  Boniface,”  1853;  J.  C.  Seiters,  “Bonifacius  der 
Apostel  der  Deutschen.” 


Bonifacio,  bo-ne-fii'cho,  (Baldassare,)  nephew  of 
Giovanni,  noticed  below,  bom  at  Crema  about  1586,  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Capo  d’lstria  in  1653.  He  published 
poems  and  treatises  on  various  subjects,  in  Latin  and 
Italian.  Died  in  1659. 

Bonifacio,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  writer, 
born  at  Rovigo  in  1 547,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Treviso,” 
(“Storia  Trivigiano.”)  Died  in  1635. 

Bonifacius.  See  Boniface. 

Bonifazio.  See  Boniface. 

Bonifazio,  bo-ne-fiit'se-o,  or  Bonifacio,  bo-ne-fil'- 
cho,  (called  il  Veneziano,  £1  vi-nSt-se-ii'no ;  i.e.  “the 
Venetian,”)  a  skilful  painter  of  Verona,  born  about  1490, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Titian.  Among  his 
principal  works,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Venice  and 
Rome,  is  “The  Traffickers  driven  from  the  Temple.” 
Died  in  1553. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc 

Bonifazio,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Viterbo  in  1637,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

Bonilla,  de,  di.  bo-nil'yi,  (Alonso,)  a  Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Baeza,  in  Andalusia,  about  1 580. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bonin,  von,  fon  bo-neen',  (Eduard,)  a  Prussian  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Stolpe  in  1 793.  He  commanded  the  army 
which  fought  against  the  Danes  in  Sleswick- Holstein  in 
1848  and  1849.  Died  March  13,  1865. 

Bon'ing-tpn,  (Richard  Parkes,)  an  English  painter 
of  landscapes  and  coast-scenery,  born  near  Nottingham 
in  1801.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Baron  Gros,  and 
subsequently  visited  Italy.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“Views  of  Venice  and  Bologna;”  “The  Tomb  of  Saint 
Omer;”  and  “The  Turk  in  Repose.”  Died  in  1828. 

Bonini,  bo-nee'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Ancona ;  died  about  1680. 

Bonisoli,  bo-ne-so'lee,  or  Bonizoli,  bo-n£d-zo'lee,( 
(Agostino,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  born  at  Cre¬ 
mona  in  1633 ;  died  in  1700. 

Bonito,  bo-nee'to,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Neapolitan  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  1705 ;  died  at  Naples  in  1789. 

Bonjean,  b6N;zh6N',  (Louis  Bernard,)  a  French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Valence,  in  Drome,  in 
1804.  He  was  appointed  a  senator  in  1855.  Died  1871. 

Bonjour,  bbN'zhooR',  two  brothers,  noted  as  the 
founders  of  a  new  sect  of  Flagellants,  lived  about  1 780. 

Bonjour,  (Casimir,)  a  French  littirateur ,  born  at 
Clermont  in  1795,  published  “The  Rival  Mother,”  “  The 
Two  Cousins,”  and  other  popular  comedies.  Died,  1856. 

Bonjour,  (Francois  Joseph,)  a  French  chemist,  born 
near  Salins  in  1754,  was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Ber- 
thollet.  He  published  a  translation  of  Bergman’s  “  Chem¬ 
ical  Affinities,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1811. 

Bonjour,  written  also  Bonjours,  (Guillaume,)  a 
French  Augustine  monk,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1670,  went 
as  a  missionary  to  China,  where  he  died  in  1714. 

Bon,  Le.  See  Le  Bon. 

Bonn,  bon,  (Andreas,)  a  Dutch  surgeon  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1738.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Brussels.  Died  in  1819. 

Bonnaire,  bo'n<tR',  (Jean  G£rard,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1771,  was  condemned  to  exile  on  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  attack  on  Colonel  Gordon  at 
Conde  in  1816.  He  died  the  same  year. 

Bonnaire,  de,  deh  bo'n&R',  (Louis,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  moralist,  born  about  1680;  died  in  1752. 

Bonnal,  (Franqois.)  See  Bonal. 

Bonnard,  bo'n&R',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French  math¬ 
ematician  and  engineer,  born  at  Arnay-le-Duc  in  1769; 
died  in  1828. 

Bonnard,  (Ennemond,)  a  French  general  of  division, 
born  in  Dauphiny  in  1756,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
campaigns  from  1793  to  1798.  Died  in  1819. 

Bonnard,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1765,  was  a  pupil  of  Renard,  whom 
he  aided  in  restoring  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Died 
in  1818. 

Bonnard,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  missionary  to 
China,  born  in  1824.  He  arrived  in  China  in  1850,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  government  i  i  1852. 

Bonnard,  de,  deh  bo'n&R',  (Bernard,)  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Semur-en-Auxois  in  1744;  died  in  1784. 
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Bonnard,  de,  (Robert  Alexandre,)  a  French  geol¬ 
ogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1781.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  wrote  on  geognosy 
and  metallurgy.  Died  in  1857. 

Bonna-Sforza,  bon'ni  sfoRt'sl,  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  married  in  1518  to  Sigismund 
I.,  King  of  Poland.  Died  in  1557. 

Bonnat,  bo'nt',  (L£on  Joseph  Florentin,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Bayonne,  June  20,  1833.  He  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  teacher  of  his  art,  for  which  work  he  receives 
no  compensation.  He  excels  as  a  portrait-painter,  and 
is  by  many  esteemed  the  best  artist  of  his  time.  He  is 
of  the  extreme  realistic  school. 

Bonnaterre,  bo'nl'tam',  (J.  P.,)  a  French  naturalist, 
born  in  Rouergue  about  1750,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “Encyclopedic  Methodique.”  He  published  in 
this  work  his  “  Picture  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  being  a  continuation  of  the  natural  history  of 
Daubenton,  in  the  same  work.  Died  in  1804. 

Bonnaud,  bo'no',  (Jacques  Philippe,)  a  French 
general  of  division,  born  in  1757.  He  served  under 
Pichegru  and  Hoche,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gies¬ 
sen  in  1797. 

Bonnaud,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Jesuit,  of  French  ex¬ 
traction,  born  in  America  in  1740,  was  educated  in  Paris. 
He  wrote  several  political  works,  which  offended  the 
Jacobins,  by  whose  orders  he  was  executed  in  1792. 

Bonnay,  de,  deh  bo'n^',  (Franqois,)  Marquis,  a 
French  statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  in  1750,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
sent  in  1814  on  a  mission  to  Copenhagen.  Died  in  1825. 

Bonne,  bon,  (Rigobert,)  a  French  hydrographer  and 
engineer,  born  in  1727.  He  published  a  “Picture  of 
France,”  (in  27  maps,)  and  “  Neptune  Americo-septen- 
trional,”  (in  18  maps.)  Died  in  1794. 

See  QuIrard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bonneau,  bo'nS',  (Jean  Ives  Alexandre,)  French 
consul  to  Poland,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1739.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Catherine  II.  for  having 
opposed  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  tie  died  in 
1805,  soon  after  his  release. 

Bonne-Carr&re,  de,  deh  bon'kf'raiR',  (Guillaume,) 
a  French  revolutionist,  born  at  Muret,  in  Languedoc,  in 
1754,  was  employed  by  the  Directory  in  several  important 
negotiations.  Died  in  1825. 

Bonnechose,  de,  deh  bon'shoz',  (Franqois  Paul 
Emile  Boisnormand — bwl'noR'm&N',)  a  distinguished 
dramatist  and  historian,  born  at  Leyderdorp,  in  Holland, 
in  1801.  His  “History  of  France”  (Paris,  1834)  enjoys 
a  high  reputation.  He  also  published  a  “  History  of  the 
Four  Conquests  of  England,”  and  a  popular  tragedy 
entitled  “  Rosamond.”  Died  February  15,  1875. 

Bonnechose,  de,  (Henri  Marie  Gaston,)  born  in 
Paris  in  1800,  became  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  in  i8£7. 
Died  in  1883. 

Bonnechose,  de,  (Louis  Charles  Boisnormand,) 
brother  of  Franfois  Paul,  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1812, 
was  one  of  the  pages  of  Charles  X.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  soon  after  the  battle  of  La  Penissiere  in  1832. 

Bonnecorse,  de,  deh  bon'koRss',  (Balthasar,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Marseilles,  wrote  a  collection  of 
madrigals  entitled  “The  Watch  of  Love,”  (“LaMontre 
d’ Amour.”)  Died  in  1706. 

Bonnefoi,  bon'fwl',  (Ennemond,)  [Lat.  Enimun'dus 
Bonefid'ius,]  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Chabeuil  in  1536, 
became  prof®ssor  of  law  at  Geneva.  He  published  a 
valuable  work  on  Oriental  jurisprudence.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Cujacius,  and  numbered  De  Thou  among  his 
pupils.  Died  in  1574. 

Bonnefoi,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  surgeon,  born 
in  1756,  published  a  treatise  “On  the  Application  of 
Electricity  to  the  Art  of  Healing.”  Died  in  1790. 

Bonnefons,  bon'ftN',  (Amable,)  a  French  writer  of 
devotional  works,  born  at  Riorn  in  1600;  died  in  Paris 
in  1653. 

Bonnefons,  (Elie  BenoIt,)  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Mauriac  in  1622 ;  died  in  1702. 

Bonnefons,  written  also  Bonefons,  (Jean,)  a  French 
jurist  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Clermont-en-Auvergne  in 
1554,  wrote  amatory  poems  in  Latin,  which  are  com¬ 
mended  by  Menage.  Died  in  1614. 


Bonnegarde,bon'gtRd',  a  French  compiler,  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,”  (1771.) 

Bonnelier,  bon'le-1',  (Hippolyte,)  a  French  litt&ra - 
teur ,  born  in  1799,  published  a  number  of  tales  and 
other  works.  Died  at  Passy  in  1868. 

Bon'n$ll  or  Bon'n^l,  (James,)  son  of  an  English 
merchant  at  Genoa,  born  in  1653,  published  “Medita¬ 
tions  and  Prayers.”  Died  in  1699. 

Bon'n?r,  (Edmund,)  an  English  prelate,  infamous  for 
his  persecutions,  born  in  Worcestershire  about  1490.  He 
was  patronized  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  his  chap¬ 
lain,  employed  him  in  several  important  negotiations, 
and  in  1540  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  London.  Having 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  Bonner  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and 
imprisoned.  After  the  death  of  Edward  he  was  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  office  by  Mary,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  persecution  which  has  made  her  reign  infamous. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  through 
his  agency  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Bonner  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  whom  she  would  not  permit  to  kiss  her 
hand.  The  queen  appears  to  have  fully  sympathized 
with  the  feeling  of  the  people,  among  whom  he  was 
known  as  “Bloody  Bonner.”  Bonner’s  brutality  and 
cruelty  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  Protestant 
cause.  A  published  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady 
of  that  time,  contains  the  following  passages :  “  The 
very  papists  themselves  begin  now  to  abhor  your  blood¬ 
thirstiness  and  speak  shame  of  your  tyranny.  ...  You 
have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  tnousand  that  were  rank 
papists  within  this  twelvemonth.”  He  was  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  Marshalsea  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Died  in  1569. 

See  Froude’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  vi.  chap,  xxxiii.,  and 
vol.  vii.  chap.  i. ;  Hume’s  “History  of  England;”  Foxe’s  “Book  of 
Martyrs ;”  “  Life  and  Defence  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.’ 

Bon'n^r,  (Robert,)  a  journalist,  born  near  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  April  28,  1824.  He  went  to  Hartford-, 
Connecticut,  in  1839,  where  he  worked  as  a  printer,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  New  York  and  founded  the 
“New  York  Ledger,”  (1851,)  a  paper  devoted  to  light 
fiction,  which  soon  attained  an  immense  circulation.  He 
died  July  6,  1899. 

Bonnet,  bo'ni',  (Auguste  Bernard,)  a  French  med¬ 
ical  writer,  born  at  Miramont,  October  21,  1791,  resided 
at  Bordeaux.  Died  in  1873. 

Bonnet,  bo'nl',  (Charles,)  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Geneva  in  March,  1720.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1745  his  “Treatise  on  Insectology,”  in  which 
he  gives  the  result  of  his  important  discoveries  on  the 
modes  of  reproduction  and  animal  functions  of  butter¬ 
flies,  caterpillars,  etc.  His  treatise  “On  the  Use  of 
Leaves  in  Plants”  came  out  in  1754.  It  is  commended 
by  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  best  works  extant  on  vegetable 
physiology.  Having  impaired  his  sight  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  he  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  and 
published  in  1762  “  Considerations  on  Organized  Bodies.” 
This  was  followed  by  his  “Contemplation  of  Nature,” 
(1764,)  “Philosophical  Palingenesis,”  (1769,)  and  “Phi¬ 
losophical  Researches  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,” 
(1770.)  The  genus  Bonnetia  was  named  in  his  honour 
by  Wahl.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1793. 

See  H.  B.  de  Saussure,  “Eloge  historique  de  C.  Bonnet,”  1787; 
J.  Trembley,  “  M^moire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  C.  Bonnet,” 
1794;  Albert  Lemoine,  “C.  Bonnet  de  Geneve,  Philosophe  et 
Naturaliste,”  1850;  article  “Bonnet,”  in  “Biographie  Universelle,” 
(by  Cuvier.) 

Bonnet,  (Jacques,)  a  French  writer  on  music,  born 
in  1644.  He  published  a  “History  of  Music  and  its 
Effects,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1724. 

Bonnet  or  Bonet,  bo'nl',  (Jean,)  a  skilful  Swiss 
physician,  brother  of  Theophile,  noticed  below,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1615  ;  died  in  1688. 

Bonnet,  (Pierre,)  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  brother  of  Jacques,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris 
in  1638 ;  died  in  1708. 

Bonnet,  (Simon,)  a  French  theologian,  born  at  Puy- 
en-Velay  about  1653,  expended  some  years  on  a  work 
called  “Biblia  maxima  Patrum.”  Died  in  1705. 

Bonnet,  written  also  Bonet,  (Theophile,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  physician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1620  His  princi- 
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pal  works  are  entitled  “  Sepulchretum  seu  Anatomia 
Practica,”  and  “  Labyrinthus  Medicus  extricatus,”  (1679,) 
Died  in  1689. 

Sec  Nic£ron,  “M^moires.” 

Bonnetty,  bo'n&'te',  (Augustin,)  a  French  theolo¬ 
gian  and  Orientalist,  born  in  Entrevaux  in  1708.  He 
founded  in  1830  a  religious  journal,  entitled  “  Annales 
de  Philosophic  chr^tienne.”  Died  March  29,  1879. 

Bonneval,  de,  deh  bon'vtl',  (Claude  Alexandre,) 
Comte,  a  French  adventurer,  born  in  Limousin  in  1675, 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince  Eugene.  lie 
subsequently  went  over  to  the  Turks,  and  became  an 
officer  in  their  army,  under  the  name  of  Ahmed  (Ach- 
met)  Pacha.  Died  m  1747. 

See  “  M&noire  sur  le  Comte  de  Bouneval,”  by  the  Prince  dh 
Ligne,  1817;  David  Fassmann,  “  Leben  des  Grafen  von  Bonneval,” 
1740;  ‘‘Memoirs  of  the  Bagshaw  Count  Bonneval,”  London,  1750. 

Bonneval,  de,  (Michel,)  a  native  of  Mans,  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  operas  and  ballets.  Died  in 
1766. 

Bonneval,  de,  (Ren£,)  a  French  critic  and  contro¬ 
versialist,  born  at  Mans ;  died  in  1 760. 

Bonneval,  de,  (Sixte  Louis  Constant  Ruffo,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Aix  in  1742,  was  a  deputy 
from  the  clergy  of  Paris  to  the  States-General  in  1789. 
Died  in  1820. 

Bonneville,  bon'vil,  (Benjamin  L.  E.,)  an  officer 
and  traveller,  born  in  France,  graduated  at  West  Point, 
United  States,  about  1815.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  (1846-47,)  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel.  He  published  a  “Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  In  1837  Irving  published  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville.”  Died  1878. 

Bonneville,  de,  deh  bon'vfel',  (C.,)  a  French  en¬ 
gineer  and  military  writer,  born  at  Lyons  about  1710 ; 
died  about  1780. 

Bonneville,  de,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  journalist  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Evreux  in  1760,  was  imprisoned  as  a 
Girondist  in  Paris  in  1793-94.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of 
Modern  Europe,”  (1792,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

Bon'ney,  (Thomas  George,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  Rugeley,  in  Staffordshire,  July  27, 1833.  He  graduated 
in  1856  at  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  took  orders 
in  the  English  Church,  1857  and  1858,  and  was  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  at  Cambridge  University  until  1881.  In  1877  he 
became  professor  of  geology  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  petrologist, 
and  is  also  known  as  a  moderate  Broad-Church  theolo¬ 
gian.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “  Holy  Places  of 
Jerusalem,”  (1864,)  “Outline  Sketches  in  the  High  Alps 
of  Dauphin^,”  (1865,)  “Peaks  and  Valleys  of  the  Alps,” 
(1867,)  “Alpine  Regions  of  Switzerland,”  (1868,)  “Ele¬ 
mentary  Geology,”  (1874,)  and  “Elementary  Physical 
Geography,”  (1877.) 

Bonnier,  bo'ne-i',  (Edouard,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Lille  in  1808,  was  the  author  of  several  legal  works. 
He  died  at  Paris,  September  11,  1877. 

Bonnier  d'Alco,  bo'ne-i'  dtl'ko',  (Ange  Elisa¬ 
beth  Louis  Antoine,)  a^member  of  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1750,  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  killed  by  some  Aus¬ 
trian  hussars  while  returning  from  an  embassy  to  Ras- 
tadt  in  1799. 

Bonnieres,  de,  deh  bo'ne-aiR',  (Alexandre  Jules 
BenoIt,)  a  French  jurist,  borrT  at  Grancy  in  1750.  He 
favoured  the  royalists,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795.  Died  in  1801. 

Bonnivard,  de,  deh  bo'ne'vfR',  (Franqois,)  born 
at  Seyssel,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  in  1496.  Having 
adopted  republican  opinions,  he  took  sides  with  the 
Genevese  against  Duke  Charles  III.  of  Savoy ;  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  in  1530  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
latter,  who  confined  him  six  years  in  the  castle  of  Chil¬ 
ton.  Bonnivard  is  the  hero  of  Byron’s  “Prisoner  of 
Chillon.”  He  wrote  a  “Chronicle  of  Geneva,”  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  that  city  his  library  and  other  possessions. 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  character,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Reformation.  Died  in  1570. 

See  Byron,  notes  to  the  “  Prisoner  of  Chillon.” 

Bonnivet,  de,  deh  bo'ne'v^',  (Guillaume  Gaul¬ 
tier — goo'fe-i',)  Seigneur,  a  French  admiral,  born  about 


1488,  was  a  favourite  of  Francis  I.,  who  sent  him  on 
embassies  to  England  and  Germany.  It  was  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Bonnivet  that  Francis  I.  fought  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Pavia,  (1525;)  and  the  admiral,  unwilling  to 
survive  a  defeat  of  which  he  was  the  principal  cause, 
sought  and  found  death  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

See  Brant&me,  “Vie  de  Bonnivet;”  "Nouvelle  Biographie 
G<Sn4rale.” 

Bon'no,  or  Bo'no,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Austrian  musician 
and  composer,  of  Italian  parentage,  born  in  Vienna  in 
1710;  died  April  15,  1788. 

Bonnycastle,  bon'e-kas'sel,  (John,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  mathematician,  born  in  Buckinghamshire,  became 
professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Woolwich. 
His  “Introduction  to  Mensuration,”  (1782,)  “Elements 
of  Geometry,”  (1789,)  “Treatise  on  Trigonometry,” 
(1806,)  and  “Elements  of  Algebra,”  (1813,)  are  esteemed 
standard  works.  Died  in  1821. 

Bono,  bo'no,  (Giambattista  Agostino,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  near  Saluzzo  in  1738,  became  in  1768  pro¬ 
fessor  of  canon  law  at  Turin.  Died  in  1799. 

Bonomi,bo-no'mee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  born  at  Cremona  in  1536,  was  patronized  by  the  car¬ 
dinal  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  made  him  Bishop  of  Vercelli 
in  1572.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “The  Life  and  Death  of 
Carlo  Borromeo,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1587. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bonomi,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  born  at  Bologna  in 
1626,  published  a  number  of  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

Bonomi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  at 
Rome  in  1739,  resided  mostly  in  England.  He  became 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  mansion  at  Roseneath, 
and  Eastwell  House  in  Kent.  Died  in  1808. 

Bo-no'mi,  (Joseph,)  an  antiquary,  born  in  London 
about  1796,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  published 
“Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,”  the  “Discoveries  of  Botta 
and  Layard  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ,” 
(1852,)  and  other  works.  Died  March  3, 1878. 

Bononcini,  bo-non-chee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
a  famous  musical  composer,  born  at  Mddena  about  1670, 
was  a  son  of  Giovanni  Maria,  noticed  below.  He  had 
composed  several  operas,  when  in  1716  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  engaged  him  to  go  to  London.  There  he 
became  the  rival  of  Handel,  and  produced  a  number  of 
operas,  among  which  were  “  Erminia”  and  “  Astyanax.” 
The  Tories  wrere  the  partisans  of  Handel,  and  the  Whigs 
patronized  Bononcini.  He  quitted  England  about  1733. 
Died  after  1748. 

Bononcini,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Modena  about  1640,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  “  The  Practical  Musician.”  His  sons  Antonio 
and  Giovanni  were  noted  as  musicians. 

Bonone,  bo-no'ni,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1569.  Ilis  best  works  are  the  frescos  in 
the  church  of  Campo  Santo  at  Ferrara,  and  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Vado,  which  are  highly  commended.  As  a  pupil 
and  imitator  of  the  Carracci,  Bonone  is  sometimes  called 
“the  Carracci  of  Ferrara.”  Died  in  1632. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bonours,  de,  deh  bo'nooR',  (Christophe,)  a  French 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  born  at  Vesoul  about  1590, 
published  “The  Memorable  Siege  of  Ostend.” 

Bonpland,  bdN'plSN',  (AimS,)  an  eminent  French 
naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1773. 
He  studied  medicine  under  Corvisart,  in  Paris,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Humboldt,  and  in 
1799  accompanied  him  on  a  scientific  tour  to  South 
America.  They  published,  after  their  return,  “  Travels 
in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent,”  (12 
vols.,  1815  et  seq.)  Bonpland  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
dried  plants,  (6000  new  species,)  and  was  appointed  by 
the  empress  Josephine  superintendent  of  her  gardens  at 
Malmaison.  In  1816  he  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
he  became  professor  of  natural  history.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Andes,  but  i:- 
passing  through  Paraguay  was  captured  by  the  troops  of 
the  dictator  Francia.  After  a  residence  of  nearly  ten  years 
under  strict  surveillance,  he  was  released  in  1831.  He 
afterwards  resided  in  Uruguay,  and  died  in  1858.  Among 
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his  other  productions  we  may  name  his  “Nova  Genera 
et  Species  Plantarum,”  (7  vols.  fob,  with  700  plates,  1815,) 
a  magnificent  work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Kunth, 
a  “Monograph  of  the  Melastomeae,”  (2  vols.,  120  plates,) 
and  “  Equinoctial  Plants  collected  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  etc.,” 
(2  vols.  fol.,  140  plates.) 

Bon/sal,  (Stephen,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1863.  Served  as  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  “  Herald”  in  the  Bulga- 
rian-Servian  war  of  1885,  and  in  Russia,  Macedonia, 
and  Africa.  He  was  in  the  United  States  diplomatic 
service  1890-96,  and  afterwards  was  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Cuba.  He  has  written  “Morocco  as  It  is,” 
“The  Real  Condition  of  Cuba,”  “The  Fight  for 
Santiago,”  etc. 

Bonsi,  (Lelio,)  an  Italian  litttraUur>  bom  at  Florence 
about  1552. 

Bonstetten,  de,  deh  bon'st§t'ten,  written  also  Bon- 
stettin,  (Charles  Victor,)  a  Swiss  philosopher,  born 
at  Berne  in  1745.  He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  the  historian  Muller.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  “Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Imagina¬ 
tion,”  (1807,)  “Studies  on  Man,”  (in  French,  1821,)  an 
essay  on  “National  Education,”  and  other  treatises,  in 
German.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1832. 

Bontekoe,  (Willem  Isbrand,)  a  Dutch  sea-captain, 
who  sailed  in  1618  to  the  East  Indies.  His  ship  having 
taken  fire  and  exploded  when  near  Batavia,  Bontekoe 
was  thrown  unhurt  into  the  sea,  and  saved  himself  by 
means  of  a  mast.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  adven¬ 
ture,  which  was  translated  into  French. 

See  Thieve  not,  “Relation  de  divers  Voyages  curieux.” 

Bontempi,  b6n-t§m'pee,  or  Buontempi,  boo-6n- 
tSm'pee,  (Giovanni  Andrea  Angelini,)  an  Italian 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Perugia  about  1630, 
wrote  “Musical  History,”  (1695,)  and  other  works.  Died 
about  1700. 

Bontemps  or  Bontems,  b6N't&N',  (Marie  Jeanne 
de  CLatillon — deh  shjFte'yAN',)  a  literary  French  lady, 
born  in  Paris  in  1718,  was  the  first  translator  of  Thom¬ 
son’s  “Seasons”  into  French.  Died  in  1768. 

Bontius,  (Jacob,)  son  of  Gerard,  born  about  1590, 
obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  naturalist.  He  visited 
India  and  Persia,  and  in  1625  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Batavia.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  medicine 
and  botany.  Plumier  named  in  his  honour  a  genus  of 
American  plants.  Died  in  1631. 

Bonvalot,  (Pierre  Gabriel,)  a  French  explorer, 
was  born  at  Espagne,  Aube,  in  1853.  He  travelled 
in  Central  Asia,  Persia,  the  Pamirs,  and  accompanied 
Prince  Henri  d’Orleans  across  Siberia  to  Tonking, 
1889-90.  He  has  written  “  En  Asia  Centrale,” 
“Du  Moscow  en  Bactriane,”  etc. 

Bonvicino,  bdn-ve-chee'no,  written  also  Buonvi- 
cino,  (Alessandro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born 
in  1514,  was  sometimes  called  il  Moretto  da  Brescia, 
(£1  mo-ret'to  di  bR^sh'yL)  He  was  a  pupil  of  Titian, 
whom  he  imitated  admirably.  He  painted  portraits 
with  success,  and  altar-pieces  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
which  are  highly  praised.  “  Inspired  with  ardent  admi¬ 
ration  for  Raphael,”  says  E.  Breton,  “  he  formed  for  him¬ 
self  a  new  style,  simple,  graceful,  and  elevated.”  Died 
in  1564. 

See  Ridolfi,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Veneti.” 

Bonvicino,  (Ambrogio,)  a  skilful  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Milan  in  1552;  died  in  1622. 

Bon/will,  (William  Gibson  Arlington,)  dental 
inventor,  born  at  Camden,  Delaware,  October  4, 
1833  ;  practised  dentistry  in  Dover,  and  after  1871  in 
Philadelphia.  He  invented  many  useful  appliances  in 
dentistry,  including  the  dental  and  surgical  engine, 
electrical  mallet,  etc.,  also  the  first  stone-carving  ma¬ 
chine.  Died  in  1899. 

Bonzi,  (Paolo.)  See  Gobbo. 

Booddha  or  Buddha,  bood'da  or  bdod'd’ha,  [Fr. 
Bouddha,  boo'di',]  the  name  of  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  worshippers,  called  Booddhists,  (or  Buddhists,) 
are  supposed  to  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  human 


race.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  verb  bCid, 
to  “understand,”  to  “know,”  and  signifies  “wisdom,” 
also  the  “wise  one,”  or  the  “sage.”  The  term  Booddha 
has  been  applied  to  many  different  individuals  or  beings. 
The  Booddhists  of  India  and  Ceylon  teach  that,  through¬ 
out  the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  there  have  appeared, 
at  long  intervals,  sages  who,  by  the  merit  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  during  innumerable  transmigrations,  have  at  last 
attained  to  unlimited  intelligence  and  power.  (See  Brah¬ 
manism.)  During  the  long  period  of  their  probation,  the 
Bodhisattvas  (or  “Aspirants  to  the  Booddhaship”)  are 
sometimes  born  as  droas ,  (inferior  deities,)  and  sometimes 
in  the  forms  of  various  animals,  even  insects,  but  more 
frequently  as  men :  in  their  last  and  most  perfect  mani¬ 
festation  as  supreme  Booddhas,  they  are  always  born  in 
the  human  form.  Of  these  divine  sages  the  most  recent 
and  best-known  is  Gautama,  (which  see.) 

Some  of  the  Nepaulese  Booddhists  believe  in  an  eter 
nal,  self-existent  Being,  whom  they  style  AdT  Booddha, 
that  is,  the  “  First  Booddha,”  who  created  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  (see  Hodgson’s  “  Literature  and 
Religion  of  the  Buddhists,”  page  63  ;)  but  the  Ceylonese 
Booddhists,  who  appear  to  have  departed  the  least  from 
the  primitive  doctrines  of  Booddhism,  are  atheists,  that 
is,  they  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  God,  prop¬ 
erly  so  called.  According  to  their  belief,  the  highest 
forms  of  being  are  those  of  glorified  men,  who,  having 
become  supreme  Booddhas,  are  thereby  deified ;  though 
they  enjoy  but  a  very  brief  #xistence  in  this  exalted  state, 
and  then  pass  into  Nirwana,  which  signifies  “annihila¬ 
tion,”  according  to  the  Ceylonese  Booddhists,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Aishwarikas  of  Nepaul,  “absorption”  into 
the  eternal  essence  of  AdT  Booddha.  For  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  doctrines,  and  for  the  history,  of 
Booddhism,  see  Gautama. 

See  Hardy,  “Manual  of  Budhism Koppen,  “Religion  dea 
Buddha,”  Berlin,  1857;  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  1’ Antiquity,” 
Paris,  1825,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  v. ;  Moor,  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Boogrof,  Bougrov,  or  Bugrow,  boo'gRof,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  astronomer,  published  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  Ellip¬ 
tic  Motion  of  the  Stars.”  Died  in  1822. 

Boo'ker,  (Rev.  Luke,)  rector  of  Tedstone,  an  English 
writer,  born  at  Nottingham  in  1762.  He  wrote  theolog¬ 
ical  and  other  works.  Died  in  1835. 

Boole,  bool,  (George,)  an  English  mathematician, 
born  November  2, 1815.  He  published  a  “  Mathematical 
Analysis  of  Logic,”  (1847,)  and  an  “  Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought.”  Died  in  1864. 

Boolgarin,  Boulgarine,  or  Bulgarin,  bool-gi'rin  or 
bool-g<t'r£n,  (Thaddeus,)  a  celebrated  Russian  writer, 
born  in  Lithuania  in  1789.  He  studied  at  the  Institution 
of  Military  Cadets  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and,  having  made 
several  campaigns  in  the  Russian  army,  entered  the 
French  service.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  became 
in  1825  associated  with  Gretsch  as  editor  of  “The 
Northern  Bee.”  He  published  in  1827  a  collection  of 
essays  and  tales,  among  which  the  “  Recollections  of  the 
War  in  Spain”  deserves  especial  mention.  His  novel  of 
“  Ivan  Yuizhegin”  (1829)  enjoys  great  popularity,  and  has 
been  styled  “the  Russian  Gil  Bias.”  He  also  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “  Russia  in  a  Historical,  Statistical,  Geo¬ 
graphical,  and  Literary  Point  of  View.”  Died  in  1859. 

See  Friedrich  Otto,  “Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Boo'mer,  (George  Boardman,)  an  American  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1832. 
He  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Vicksburg  in  May,  1863. 

Boon,  b5n,  or  Boone,  bo'neh,  (Daniel,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  who  worked  in  England.  He  painted  drunken 
revels,  etc.  Died  in  1698. 

Boone,  (Daniel,)  an  American  pioneer  and  explorer, 
born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1735,  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  hunter  from  his  youth.  During  his  minority  he 
emigrated  with  his  father  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
married.  In  1769  Boone  and  five  companions  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  unexplored  forests  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  passed  many  months  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase. 
He  was  captured  by  some  Indians,  but  escaped  from 
them,  and  returned  home  in  March,  1771.  Having  re¬ 
solved  to  emigrate  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  he  left 
North  Carolina,  accompanied  by  five  other  families,  in 
September,  1773.  After  several  fights  with  the  Indians, 
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he  built  a  fort  at  Boonecborough,  on  the  Kentucky  River, 
in  1775.  He  repulsed  several  attacks  which  the  savages 
made  on  this  fort  in  1777.  In  February,  1778,  he  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  Indians,  who  carried  him 
to  Chillicothe  and  Detroit.  He,  however,  gained  the 
favour  of  the  savages,  and  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  an 
Indian  family.  He  escaped  in  June,  1778,  and  returned 
to  the  fort,  which  was  attacked  in  August  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  about  four  hundred  and  forty-five  in  number, 
fighting  under  the  British  flag.  Boone,  who  had  abouf 
fifty  men  under  him,  defended  the  fort  with  great  resolu¬ 
tion  and  success.  Two  of  his  sons  were  at  different  times 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

Having  lost  his  lands  in  Kentucky  in  consequence  of 
a  defective  title,  he  removed  to  Missouri  about  1795,  and 
settled  on  the  Femme  Osage  River.  He  continued  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  hunter  and  trapper  in  Missouri, 
and  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  territory,  which 
then  belonged  to  Spain ;  but  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  his  title  was  not  admitted  to  be  valid.  He 
died  in  Missouri  in  1820  or  1822. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol.  xiii.,  Second  Series 
W.  H.  Bogart,  “Life  of  Daniel  Boone,”  1857. 

Boone,  (William  Jones,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  at  Walterborough,  South  Carolina,  July  1,  1811. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1829, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  an^  afterwards  studied 
medicine,  graduating  as  M.D.  He  took  priest’s  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1837,  and  sailed  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  China.  In  1844  he  was  consecrated  mission¬ 
ary  bishop  of  Shanghai,  and  subsequently  translated  the 
Prayer-Book  into  Chinese  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Died  at  Shanghai,  July  17,  1864. 

Boonen,  bo'nen,  (ARNOUD,)an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
born  at  Dort  in  1669.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  por¬ 
traits  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  painter  Van  Huysum.  Died  in  1729. 

Boorinsski  or  Burinski,  boo-rin'ske  or  boo-r&n'skee, 
a  Russian  lyric  poet,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

Boos,  (Roman  Anton,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  in 
1735,  worked  mostly  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in  1810. 

Booseeree,  (or  Busiri,)  bdo-see'ree,  written  also 
Bousyry,  (Shereef-ed-Deen  Aboo-Abdallali-Mo- 
hammed,)  an  Arabian  poet,  born  in  Upper  Egypt  in 
1210;  died  in  1294. 

Booth,  (Ballington,)  was  born  at  Brighouse, 
England,  July  28,  1859,  the  son  of  William  Booth, 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  commanded  this  army  in 
Australia  1885-87;  in  the  United  States  1887-96. 
Founded,  1896,  the  Volunteers  of  America,  a  separate 
organization  of  the  same  character. 

Booth,  (Barton,)  a  celebrated  English  actor,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1681,  was  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of 
Warrington.  His  performances  in  “  Hamlet,” 
“Othello,”  and  “Cato,”  were  especially  noted.  He 
wrote  “The  Death  of  Dido,”  a  drama.  Died  in  1733- 

Booth,  (Charles,)  born  at  Liverpool,  March  30, 
1840.  Wrote  “  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  in 
London,”  (9  vols.,  1889-97,)  and  “The  Aged  Poor 
in  England  and  Wales,”  (1894.) 

Booth,  (Edwin,)  a  popular  American  tragedian,  a 
son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1833.  H  -  visited  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
1861,  subsequently  acted  with  great  applause  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1869  opened  a  theatre 
in  New  York,  which,  however,  proved  a  financial  failure. 
He  revisited  Europe  in  1881  and  1883,  and  everywhere 
met  with  enthusiastic  receptions.  Died  June  7,  1893. 

Booth,  (Sir  Felix,)  a  wealthy  English  manufacturer, 
of  the  firm  of  Booth  &  Co.,  London,  born  in  1775.  He 
was  knighted  as  a  reward  for  his  generous  donation  of 
£20,000  for  promoting  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  Ross 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  The  most  northern  tract  of  land 
was  called,  in  his  honour,  Bcothia  Felix.  Died  in  1850. 

Booth,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Warrington,  born  in  1651. 
As  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Cheshire,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposi¬ 


tion  to  the  Papists.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  by  William  III.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  political  tracts,  and  a  vindication  of  his  friend  Lord 
Russell.  Died  in  1694. 

Booth,  (John  Wilkes,)  an  American  actor,  notorious 
as  the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  was  a  son  of  the  English  actor  Junius 
Brutus  Booth.  He  sympathized  with  the  Southern  se¬ 
cessionists  in  the  civil  war,  and,  in  order  to  avenge  their 
defeat,  formed  a  conspiracy  with  J.  H.  Surratt,  Lewis 
Payne  Powell,  D.  Harold,  and  others.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  April,  1865,  he  entered  the  private  box  of 
the  theatre,  shot  the  President  in  the  head,  and,  rushing 
to  the  front  of  the  box,  brandished  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
exclaimed,  “ Sic  semper  tyrannis  /”  and  leaped  down  to 
the  stage.  In  his  descent  his  spur  caught  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  and  he  broke  his  leg.  He  then  mounted  a 
horse,  which  was  standing  at  the  back-door,  and  escaped 
to  Virginia.  He  secreted  himself  in  a  barn  near  Bowling 
Green,  to  which  he  was  tracked  by  detectives,  and,  re¬ 
fusing  to  surrender,  was  shot,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1865. 

Booth,  (Junius  Brutus,)  a  popular  English  trage¬ 
dian,  bom  in  London  in  1796.  He  visited  America  in 
1821,  where  he  performed  with  great  applause.  He  was 
pre-eminently  successful  in  the  character  of  Richard  IIL 
He  died  in  1852,  while  returning  from  California. 

See  “Life  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,”  by  his  daughter.  New  York, 
i366;  Ox  berry,  “Dramatic  Biography.” 

Booth,  (William,)  an  English  preacher,  founder  of 
“The  Salvation  Army,”  was  born  at  Nottingham,  April 
10,  1829,  and  in  1850  became  a  minister  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  New  Connexion,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  1861. 
In  1865  he  began  a  mission  in  the  East  of  London,  and 
in  1S78  organized  the  Salvation  Army,  and  has  since  es¬ 
tablished  branches  of  the  same  in  various  countries. 
Mr.  Booth  assumed  the  title  of  general.  He  and  his 
wife  have  each  published  a  number  of  books  setting 
forth  their  peculiar  methods  and  opinions.  In  1880  he 
founded  “The  War-Cry,”  a  periodical,  as  the  organ  of 
his  sect. 

Booth-Tucker,  (Frederick  St.  George  de 
Lautour,)  was  born  in  India,  March  21,  1853.  He 
held  several  government  positions,  but  resigned  in 
1881  to  join  the  Salvation  Army.  Had  charge  of  the 
army  work  in  India  1882-91;  was  in  London  1891-96; 
commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United 
States  1896  and  after.  Married  Emma  M.  Booth, 
daughter  of  William  Booth,  who  has  equal  authority 
with  him  in  the  United  States  army  work. 

Booth'by,  (Sir  Brooke,)  an  English  writer,  pub¬ 
lished  “  Fables  and  Satires,”  and  “  Sorrows  sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  Penelope,”  (1796.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  “Quarterly  Review"  for  February,  1810. 

Boothby,  (Guy  Newell,)  author,  born  at  Ade¬ 
laide,  South  Australia,  October  13,  1867,  now  resident 
in  London  ;  has  written,  since  1895,  “  A  Bid  for  For¬ 
tune,”  “The  Beautiful  White  Devil,”  “Dr.  Nikola,” 
etc. 

Bootoorlin,  (or  Bootoorleen,)  Boutourline,  or 
Buturlin,  boo-tooR-leen'  or  boo-tooR-lin',  (Dmitri  Pe¬ 
trovich,)  a  Russian  general  and  distinguished  military 
writer,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1 790.  He  published, 
in  French,  an  “Account  of  the  Italian  Campaign  in 
1799;”  also  a  “History  of  Napoleon’s  Campaign  in 
Russia,”  (1820,  in  Russian.)  He  was  a  senator,  and 
director  of  the  Imperial  Library.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Otto,  “Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Bopp,  bop,  (Franz,)  a  distinguished  German  Oriental¬ 
ist,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  modern 
science  of  comparative  philology,  was  born  at  Mentz,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1791.  He  studied  in  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  S.  de  Sacy  and  A.  W 
Schlegel ;  he  subsequently  visited  London  and  Gottin¬ 
gen,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Berlin.  He  published  in  1816  a  treatise 
“On the  Conjugation-System  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,” 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  “  Glossarium  Sanscritum,” 
and  “Critical  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Tongue.”  His 
greatest  work  is  entitled  “  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Sclavo- 
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nian,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages,”  (1833,)  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  care  of  H.  H. 
Wilson,  late  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  (1845.)  He 
also  published  portions  of  the  Indian  poem  “  Maha- 
bharata,”  with  a  German  version  and  notes. 

“Professor  Bopp,”  says  Wilson,  “  may  be  considered 
to  have  established,  beyond  reasonable  question,  a  near 
relationship  between  the  languages  of  nations  separated 
by  the  intervention  of  centuries  and  the  distance  of  half 
the  globe,  by  differences  of  physical  formation  and  social 
institutions, — between  the  forms  of  speech  current  among 
the  dark-complexioned  natives  of  India  and  the  fair¬ 
skinned  races  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe ;  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  which  no  suspicion  existed  fifty  years  ago, 
and  which  has  been  satisfactorily  established  only  within 
a  recent  period.”  Died  in  Berlin  in  October,  1867. 

See  preface  to  the  English  translation  of  Bopp’s  “Comparative 
Grammar,”  London,  1845;  also  an  excellent  article  by  Professor 
Whitney,  on  Dr.  Key  and  M.  Oppert,  in  the  “North  American 
Review”  for  October,  1867,  and  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1841. 

Boquin,  bo'kiN',  or  Bouquin,  boo'kiN',  (Pierre,)  a 
French  Protestant  theologian,  succeeded  Calvin  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Strasburg,  and  was  afterwards 
preacher  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Died  in  1582. 

Bor  or  Bore.  See  Odin. 

Bor,  (Pieter  Kristiaan,)  a  Dutch  historian,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1559,  published  a  “  History  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,”  (1621,)  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  163$. 

Bora,  von,  fon  bo'ri,  or  Bohren,  bo'ren,  (Katha- 
rina,)  the  wife  of  Martin  Luther,  born  at  Loeben  in  1499, 
was  originally  a  nun  in  a  convent  of  Saxony.  Having, 
with  a  number  of  her  companions,  been  converted  to 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  they  were  assisted  by  him  in 
effecting  their  escape.  (See  Luther.)  Died  in  1552. 

See  Walch,  “Geschichte  der  Catharina  von  Bora,”  2  vols.,  1754, 
Mayer,  “  De  Catharina  Martini  Lutheri  Conjuge,”  1669 ;  Hoffmann 
“  Catharina  von  Bora,”  1845. 

Borffk,  bo-rSk',  or  Bur§ik,  boo-r&k',  (or,  with  the 
article  prefixed,  Al-Bordk,  i.e.  the  “lightning,”)  written 
also  Burffq,  (Myth.,)  the  name  of  a  creature  on  which, 
according  to  Mohammedan  legends,  the  prophet  rode 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  heaven, 
under  the  guidance  of  Jabreel,  (Gabriel.)  It  is  variously 
represented,  but  usually  as  an  animal,  in  size  between  an 
ass  and  a  horse,  having  a  human  face,  two  wings,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  tail  like  a  peacock. 

See  Shea’s  translation  of  Mirkhond’s  “Early  Kings  of  Persia,” 
p.  441 ;  Sprenger’s  “Life  of  Mohammad,”  p.  127. 

Borastus,  bo-ris'tus,  (Gregorius  Lars,)  a  Swedish 
publicist,  born  at  Norrkjoping  about  1584,  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

Borch,  boRK,  (Michael  John,)  Count  of,  a  Polish 
naturalist,  published  several  treatises  on  mineralogy,  and 
translated  Wieiand’s  “  Oberon”  into  French  verse.  Died 
in  1810. 

Borch,  boRK,  or  Borrich,  bor'riK,  [Lat.  Borrich'- 
ius,]  (Olaus  or  Oluf,)  a  learned  Dane,  born  in  Jutland 
in  1626,  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  at 
Copenhagen.  He  founded  in  that  city  a  college  for  in¬ 
digent  students.  He  wrote  several  valuable  scientific 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Borneman,  “  Ligpraediken  over  O.  Borch,”  1600;  Nic^ron, 
'‘M^moires.” 

Borcholten,  boRK'offten,  [Lat.  Borchol'dus,]  (Jo¬ 
hann,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Liineburg  in  1535, 
studied  under  Cujacius,  (Cujas,)  and  became  professor 
of  law  at  Helmstedt.  Died  in  1593. 

Borckt,  van  der,  vtn  der  boRKt,  (Hendrik,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Brussels  in  1583,  worked 
for  Charles  I.  of  England.  Died  in  1660. 

Borcht,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a  Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Brussels  about  1540;  died  in  1608. 

Borck,  boRk,  (Kaspar  Wilhelm,;  a  German  diplo¬ 
matist  and  writer,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1650,  rose  to  be 
minister  of  state.  He  translated  into  German  Shak- 
speare’s  “Julius  Caesar.”  Died  in  1747. 

Borda,  boR'di',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  celebrated  French 
mathematician  and  engineer,  born  at  Dax  in  1733.  He 
studied  military  engineering,  and  wrote  in  1756  a  “Me¬ 
moir  on  the  Motion  of  Projectiles,”  which  procured  him 


admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1757  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  soon  after  which  he 
entered  the  navy.  He  published  a  “  Memoir  on  the  Re¬ 
sistance  of  Fluids,”  (1763.)  In  1767  he  explained  the 
principles  of  the  calculus  of  variations  discovered  by 
Lagrange,  in  a  memoir  of  pure  analysis,  which  is  highly 
commended  by  Biot.  About  1776,  Lieutenant  Borda 
improved  the  method  of  determining  the  position  of 
points  on  a  coast,  for  which  he  adopted  astronomical 
bearings  obtained  by  reflecting  instruments.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  of  the  naval  army,  he 
served  in  the  American  war,  (1778-82.)  He  perfected  in 
1777  an  instrument  of  great  value  to  mariners,  called 
“circle  of  reflection,”  or  reflecting  circle,  (circle  d  r/- 
flexion.)  The  utility  of  the  repeating  circle  invented  by 
him  was  proved  in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  a  vast  en¬ 
terprise,  of  which  Borda  was  the  master-spirit.  “  It  is  to 
Borda  and  Coulomb,”  says  Biot,  “  that  we  owe  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  sound  experimental  philosophy  in  France.  Borda 
should  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  men  who  have 
most  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  nautical  art” 
Died  in  Paris  in  February,  1799. 

See  M.  Biot,  “Notice  sur  Borda,”  in  “M&noires  de  l’Acadrfmie 
des  Sciences;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Borda,  boR'di,  (Siro,)  an  Italian  physician,  bom  in 
1761  at  Pavia,  where  he  became  professor  of  materia 
medica  in  1800.  Died  in  1824. 

See  G.  del  Chiappa,  “Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  del  Cavaiiere 
S.  Borda,”  1834. 

Bordazar  de  Artazu,  boR-di-thiR'  di  ir-ti-thoo', 
(Antonio,)  a  Spanish  printer  and  writer,  born  at  Va¬ 
lencia  in  1671,  published  “Spanish  Orthography,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1 744. 

Borde  or  Boorde,  b5rd,  (Andrew,)  [Lat.  Andrf/a 
Perfora'tus,]  an  English  physician,  born  in  Sussex 
about  1500.  He  was  the  author  of  “The  Breviary  of 
Health,”  “Merrie  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,” 
and  other  works.  He  was  patronized  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  designation  “  Merry-Andrew”  was  originally  applied 
to  him.  Died  in  1549. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses “Retrospective  Review,’  vol 
i.,  new  series,  1853. 

Borde,  boRd,  (Charles,)  a  French  poet  and  skeptical 
writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1711,  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire. 
Among  hie  works  is  “Le  Cat^chum^ne,”  (1766.)  Died 
in  1781. 

See  Antoine  P^ricaud,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  C.  Borde,”  1824. 

Borde,  de  la,  deh  It  boRd,  (Jean  Benjamin,)  a 
French  littSrateur,  a  favourite  of  Louis  XV.,  born  in 
Paris  in  1734.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jacobins 
in  1794. 

Bordeaux,  de,  deh  boR'dd',  Due,  a  French  prince, 
son  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Berry,  and  grandson 
of  Charles  X.,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1820.  He  was  some¬ 
times  called  Count  de  Chambord.  He  was  recognized 
by  the  Bourbonists  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  was  styled  Henri  V.  He  died  August  24,  1883. 

Bordelon, boRd'ldN',  (Laurent,)  zFrenchlittlrateur, 
born  at  Bourges  in  1653  ;  died  in  1730. 

Bor'den,  (Simeon,)  an  American  civil  engineer  and 
mechanician,  born  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  in  1798. 
Having  invented  a  valuable  instrument  for  determining 
the  base-line  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  was  appointed  in  1834  to  superintend  the 
work,  which  he  completed  in  1841.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  geodetic  survey  ever  accomplished 
in  the  United  States.  He  afterwards  ran  the  bound¬ 
ary-line  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
directed  the  construction  of  several  railroads.  Died  at 
Fall  River  in  1856. 

Bordenave,  boRd'ntv',  (Toussaint,)  a  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  in  Paris  in  1728,  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Phy¬ 
siology,”  (1756,)  and  translated  Halier’s  “Elements  of 
Physiology,”  (1766.)  Died  in  1782. 

Bordereau,  boRd'rb',  (Ren£e,)  a  French  heroine  of 
the  Revolution,  born  near  Angers  in  1770,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Vendean  army.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “M&noires  de  Ren4e  de  Bordereau,”  etc. 

Borderie,  boRd're',  a  French  poet,  born  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  1 307. 
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Borderies,  boRd're',  (Etienne  Jean  Francois,) 
born  at  Montauban  in  1764,  became  in  1827  Bishop  ol 
Versailles.  Died  in  1832. 

Bordessoulle,  de,  deh  boRd'sool',  (Etienne  Tar- 
dif,)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Luzeret  in  1771. 
He  gained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and 
displayed  courage  and  ability  in  numerous  battles  during 
the  first  empire.  Died  in  1837. 

See  MacDonald,  (£ tienne  J.  J.  A.  de  Tarente,)  “l£loge  du 
G^n^ral  de  Bordessoulle,”  1839. 

Bordeu,  de,  deh  boR'duh',  (Antoine,)  a  French 
physician,  born  in  Bearn  in  1696,  wrote  a  “  Dissertation 
on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bearn,”  (1749.) 

Bordeu,  de,  (Francois,)  a  French  medical  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Pau  in  1734. 

Bordeu,  de,  (Th£ophile,)  a  French  medical  writer 
of  high  reputation,  son  of  Antoine,  born  at  Iseste,  in 
Bearn,  in  1722.  He  settled  in  Paris  about  1750,  and 
became  physician  of  the  hospital  La  Charite.  Among 
his  important  works  are  “  Researches  on  the  Pulse,” 
(4  vols.,  1772,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  Chronic  Diseases,” 
(2  vols.,  1776-1801.)  Died  in  1776. 

See  Roussel,  “  filoge  historique  de  M.  de  Bordeu,”  1778;  Riche- 
rand,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  T.  de  Bordeu,”  18x7. 

Bording,  boR'ding,  (Anders,)  a  Danish  poet,  born 
at  Ribe  in  1619,  published  a  literary  periodical  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Died  in  1677. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “Litteraturlexicon.” 

Bording,  boR'ding,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  physician,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1511,  became  principal  of  the  college  at 
Carpentras,  and  subsequently  physician  to  Christian  III. 
of  Denmark.  Died  in  1560. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Eruditorum.” 

Bord'ley,  (John  Beale,)  an  American  writer  on 
agriculture,  born  in  1728;  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1804. 

Bordone,  boR-do'ni,  (Paride,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Treviso  about 
1510.  He  studied  first  under  Titian,  but  he  subsequently 
formed  his  style  on  the  model  of  Giorgione.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Holy  Family,”  “  Fisherman 
presenting  the  Ring  of  Saint  Mark  to  the  Doge,”  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Andrew,”  “The  Sibyl,”  and  a 
“  Paradise.”  His  portraits  are  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  Titian.  Died  in  Venice  in  1588,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  in  1570. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ridolfi,  “Vite  de* 
Pittori  Veneti;”  Winckelmann,  “Neues  Maler-Lexikon.” 

Bordoni,  boR-do'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  geog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Padua,  wrote  a  “Description  of  Italy.” 
Died  about  1530. 

Bordoni,  (Placido,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at 
Venice  about  1740,  made  several  translations  from  the 
French  and  Latin.  Died  in  1820. 

Bordonio,  boR-do'ne-o,  (Giuseppe  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Turin,  where 
he  was  born  in  1682.  Died  in  1742. 

Bo're-as,  [Gr.  B opeag  or  B opag ;  Fr.  Bor£e,  bo'ri',] 
the  North  Wind  personified  by  classic  poets,  who  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora,  and  the  father 
of  Zetes  and  Calais. 

Boreau,  bo'ro',  (Victor,)  a  French  poet  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer,  published  a  “  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  (1838,)  and  other  works. 

Boree,  the  French  for  Boreas,  which  see. 

Boree,  bo'ri',  (Vincent,)  a  French  tragic  poet,  born 
about  1530. 

Borel,  bo'R^l',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Faujeaux,  April  3,  1819.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  and  Italy,  and  in  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  war  of  1870-71,  becoming  general  chief-of-staff  in  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  He  became  minister  of  war  in  1877, 
but  his  hostility  to  republicanism  caused  general  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  intentions,  and  in  1879  he  resigned,  and  took 
command  of  an  army-corps.  Died  February  23,  1884. 

Borel,  bo'r&l',  (Petrus,)  a  French  litterateur  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  brother  of  Andre  Francis,  born  at  Lyons  in  1809. 
Died  at  Mostaganem,  July  14,  1859. 

Borel,  (Pierre,)  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  born  at 
Castres,  in  Languedoc,  about  1620,  published  a  treatise 
“On  the  True  Inventor  of  the  Telescope,”  (in  Latin, 
1655,)  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1689. 


Borel  d’Hauterive,  bo'rSl'  dSt'r&v',  (Andr£  Fran¬ 
cois  Joseph,)  a  French  historian,  born  at  Lyons  in  1812 

Borelli,  bo-rel'lee,  [Lat.  Borel'lus,]  (Giovanni  Al¬ 
fonso,)  a  celebrated  Italian  physician  and  savant,  borr 
at  Naples  in  January,  1608,  was  one  of  the  founders  ol 
the  so-called  iatro-mathematical  school,  which  attempted 
to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine.  He  studied  at  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Rome,  and  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Pisa  in  1656.  His  greatest  work  is  entitled  “On  the 
Motion  of  Animals,”  (“De  Motu  Animalium,”  1680,) 
and  is  dedicated  to  his  patroness,  Christina  of  Sweden. 
He  also  wrote  (in  Latin)  an  “Account  of  the  Eruption 
of  Etna  in  1669,”  and  a  number  of  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Died  at  Rome  in  1679. 

See  Eulogy  on  G.  A.  Borelli,  prefixed  to  his  “De  Motu  Anima- 
Ivum;”  Nickron,  “  Memoires ;”  Haller,  “  Bibliotheca  Anatomica.  ’ 

Borelli,  bo'r^le'  or  bo-rel'lee,  (Jean  Alexis,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  born  in  Provence  in  1738,  resided  at 
Berlin,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  published  moral  and  critical  essays,  and  edited  some 
posthumous  works  of  Frederick.  Died  about  1810., 

Borelli,  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  poet, 
born  in  Provence  in  1723;  died  in  1808. 

Borellus,  (G.  A.)  See  Borelli. 

Borga.  See  Barkah  Khan. 

Borgarucci,  boR-gi-root'chee,  [Lat.  Borgaru'tius,] 
(Prospero,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  near  Gubbio, 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua  in  1564. 

Borger,  boRG'er  or  boR'Her,  (Elias  A.,)  born  in 
Friesland  in  1785,  became,  in  1815,  professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden.  He  published  poems,  and  several  critical 
and  theological  works.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Willem 
Broes,  “Leerrede  op  E.  A.  Borger,”  1820;  Jan  Tichler,  “Jets 
over  E.  A.  Borgers  Kanselwelsprekenheid,”  1835. 

Borgess,  boR'ges,  (Caspar  Henry,)  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Essen,  in  Oldenburg,  Germany,  August  1,  1826.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  youth,  studied  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Cincinnati,  held  Roman  Catholic  pastorates 
in  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  1870  was  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop  of  Calydonia.  In  1871  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Detroit.  Died  May  3,  1890. 

Borghese,  boR-ga'sk,  (Camillo,)  born  in  1552,  was 
elected  pope  in  1605,  under  the  name  of  Paul  V. 

Borghese,  (Camillo,)  son  of  Marcantonio  III.,  born 
at  Rome  in  1775.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Italy,  he  attached  himself  to  their  cause,  and  in  1803 
received  from  Napoleon  the  hand  of  his  sister  Pauline, 
widow  of  General  Leclerc.  He  was  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Guastalla,  and  governor-general  of  the  trans¬ 
alpine  provinces,  (1810.)  He  died  in  1832,  having  pre¬ 
viously  separated  from  his  wife.  He  left  his  immense 
fortune  to  his  brother,  Francesco  Borghese  Aldobrandini. 

Borghese,  (Giovanni  Ventura,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Citta  di  Castello  about  1640,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  Died  in  1708. 

Borghese,  (Ippolito,)  a  Neapolitan  painter,  lived 
about  1620. 

Borghese,  (Marcantonio  I.,)  nephew  of  Paul  V., 
was  created  by  him  Prince  of  Sulmona  and  a  grandee  of 
Spain.  One  of  his  relatives,  Marcantonio  II.,  became 
Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1721.  Marcantonio  III.,  of  the 
same  family,  (bom  1730,  died  1809,)  was  celebrated  for 
his  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  his  magnificent  collection  of 
statues  and  antiquities  in  his  villa  on  the  Pincian  Hill. 

Borghesi,  boR-ga'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  archaeologist  and  numismatist,  born  at  Savignano, 
near  Rimini,  about  1780.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“Nuovi  Frammenti  di  Fasti  Consolari  Capitolini,”  (2 
vols.,  1820.)  He  also  made  valuable  contributions  to 
various  scientific  journals,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  Europe.  His  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
His  researches  and  writings  have  contributed  greatly  to 
elucidate  the  military,  political,  sacerdotal,  and  municipal 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Died  April  16,  i860. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale,” 

Borghesi,  (Diomede,)  an  Italian  poet  and  orator, 
born  at  Sienna,  was  an  able  critic  and  philologist.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  of  letters,  (1566 
1584.)  Died  in  1598. 
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Borghi-Mamo,  boR'gee-mi'mo,  (Adelaide,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  vocalist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1830. 

Borghini,  boR-gee'nee,  (Rafaello,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  litterateur ,  wrote  a  pastoral  play  called  “  La  Diana 
pietosa,”  (1585,)  and  “II  Riposo  in  cui  si  tratta  della 
Pittura  e  della  Scoltura,”  (1584.) 

Borghini,  (V incenzo,)  a  learned  Italian  antiquary  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Florence  in  1515,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  “Antiquities  of  Tuscany,”  (1584.)  He  refused  an 
archbishopric  which  was  offered  him  by  Cosimo  de  Me¬ 
dici.  Died  in  1580. 

Borgi,  boR'jee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  mechanic  and 
philanthropist,  born  at  Rome  about  1 735>  is  called  “the 
founder  of  ragged  schools.”  He  was  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  his  benevolent  labours  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
Died  about  1802. 

Borgia.  See  Alexander  VI. 

Borgia,  boR'ji,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Velletri  in  1682,  became  Archbishop  of  Fermo. 
Died  in  1764. 

Borgia,  (Cesare,)  Due  de  Valentinois,  (vi'lfiN'te'- 
nwi',)  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
by  whom  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1492.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  cunning,  cruelty,  and  perfidy.  In  1498  he 
was  sent  to  France  with  a  bull  of  divorce  for  Louis  XII., 
who  gave  him  the  title  of  Due  de  Valentinois.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Jean  d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  in 
1499.  Having  raised  an  army,  he  undertook  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Romagna,  the  cities  of  which  were  ruled  by 
feudatories  of  the  Roman  See.  He  took  Imola,  Forli, 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  etc.  before  the  end  of  1501,  and  put  to 
death  prisoners  in  violation  of  his  oath.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  VI.,  in  1503,  his  power  rapidly  declined. 
(See  Alexander  VI.)  His  army  having  been  defeated, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Spain  in  1504.  He 
escaped  in  1506,  entered  the  army  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  in  1507. 

See  Tomasi,  “Vita  del  Duca  di  Valentino,”  1655;  French  version 
of  the  same,  1739  ;  and  “Lebcn  des  C.  Borgia,”  Berlin,  1782. 

Borgia,  (Francisco.)  See  Francisco,  Saint. 

Borgia,  boR'ji,  sometimes  written  Borja,  (Fran¬ 
cisco,)  a  Spanish  poet,  highly  esteemed  in  his  time,  was 
a  descendant  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  on  his  mother’s 
side  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  1614.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Borgia,  (Lucrezia,)  a  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  and  a  sister  of  Cesare  Borgia,  was  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  talents.  She  was  married  to  Giovanni  Sforza, 
Lord  of  Pesaro,  in  1493,  t0  Alfonso,  a  natural  son  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  in  1498,  and  to  Alfonso  of 
Este,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1501.  Her  con¬ 
duct  gave  rise  to  scandalous  reports,  which  were  gener¬ 
ally  believed  by  her  contemporaries.  She  patronized  at 
Ferrara  several  literary  men,  especially  Bembo,  who  cele¬ 
brated  her  in  his  works.  “The  compliments  of  the 
literati  whom  she  rewarded,”  says  Sismondi,  with  covert 
sarcasm,  “  seem  at  present  to  counterbalance  the  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  the  historians,  who  accuse  her  of  in¬ 
famous  conduct.”  Died  June  24,  1519. 

See  Botta,  “  Histoire  d’ltalie.” 

Borgia,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  nephew  of 
Alessandro,  noticed  above,  born  at  Velletri  in  1731.  He 
published  several  antiquarian  treatises,  and  made  a  val¬ 
uable  collection  of  medals  and  manuscripts.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Aubin  Louis  Millin,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  Cardinal  Borgia.’ 

Borgiani,  boR-ji'nee,  or  Borgianni,  boR-jin'nee, 
(Orazio,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Rome 
about  1580,  worked  in  Spain  and  in  Rome.  Died  about 
1630. 

Borgo,  boR'go,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Vicenza  in  1731,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Mddena. 
He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  a  work 
on  fortifications,  which  he  dedicated  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  Died  in  1794. 

Borgo,  [Lat.  Bor'gus,]  (Pietro  Battista,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  soldier  and  historian,  served  in  the  Swedish  army  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  war,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account  in 
Latin,  entitled  “Commentaries  on  the  Swedish  War,” 
(1633.) 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 


Borgo,  di,  (Luca.)  See  Pacioli. 

Borgognone.  See  Courtois,  (Jacques.) 

Borgognone,  boR-gdn-yo'ni,  ^Ambrogio,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  painter,  born  at  Fossano  about  1480. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  frescos  in  the  church 
of  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  a  “  Madonna  with  Two 
Angels”  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Borgondio.  See  Burgundio. 

Borgt,  van  der,  vtn  der  boRkt,  (Hendrik,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1583. 

Borh&n-ed-Deen  or  Borhfin-Eddin,  bor-hin'  ed- 
deen',  a  learned  Arab,  born  about  1200,  published  “Ad¬ 
vice  to  Students  on  the  Manner  of  Studying,”  which  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  Turkish. 

Borhfin-ed-Deen  or  BorhfLn-Eddin,  (IbrAheem,) 
an  Arab  writer,  who  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Customs 
and  Maxims  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1480. 

Borie,  bo-ree',  (Adolph  E.,)  an  American  merchant, 
of  French  extraction,  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1810. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  foreign  commerce.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  an  active  and  liberal  supporter  of 
the  Union.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by 
President  Grant  in  March,  1869.  Died  Feb.  5,  1880. 

Borie,  bo're',  (Pierre  Rose  Ursule  Dumoulin,) 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Beynat,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tulle,  in  1808.  He  set  out.  on  a  mission  to  Tonquin  in 
1831,  where  he  laboured  successfully  for  seven  years; 
but  in  1838  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king. 

See  “Vie  de  Monseigneur  Borie,”  etc.,  1844;  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  Gdnerale.” 

Borie-Cambort,  bo're'  kSN^oR',  (Jean,)  a  French 
jurist,  and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1805. 

Bories,  bo're',  (Jean  Franqois  Louis  Leclerc,) 
born  at  Villefranche  in  1795,  attempted  in  1821,  with 
several  accomplices,  to  excite  a  revolt  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  they  failed  in  their  enterprise,  and  were 
executed  in  1822. 

Boris.  See  Godoonof. 

Borjesson,  boR'yes-son,  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  clergy¬ 
man  and  dramatist,  born  at  Tanum,  March  22,  1790. 
The  best  of  his  many  plays  is  the  first,  “  Erik  XIV.,” 
(1846.)  Died  at  Upsala,  May  5,  1866. 

Borjon,  boR'zh^N',  (Charles  Emmanuel,)  a  French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  in  Bresse, 
in  1633  ;  died  in  1691. 

Borkhausen,  boRk'how'zen,  (Moritz  Balthasar,) 
a  German  naturalist,  born  at  Giessen  in  1760,  published 
the  “Natural  History  of  the  Butterflies  of  Europe,” 
(1788,)  “Fauna  of  Germany,”  (1797,)  and  other  scientific 
works.  Died  at  Darmstadt  in  1806. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Bor'lace  or  Bor'lase,  (Edmund,)  an  English  physi¬ 
cian  and’historical  writer,  published  the  “  History  of  the 
Execrable  Irish  Rebellion,  etc.,”  (1680,)  and  other  works 
on  Ireland.  Died  in  1682. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bor'land,  (Solon,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Virginia,  removed  to  Arkansas.  He  was  elected  a  Sena¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  for  Arkansas  about  1848.  He 
fought  against  the  Union  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  Texas 
in  1864. 

Borlase,  (Edmund.)  See  Borlace. 

Borlase,  bcrr'las,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and 
eminent  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1696.  He  was  appointed  in  1732  vicar  of  Saint  Just,  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  1750  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Among  his  works  are  “  Observations  on  the 
Antiquities,  Historical  and  Monumental,  of  the  County 
of  Cornwall,”  (1754,)  “Natural  History  of  Cornwall, 
(1758,)  and  “Observations  on  the  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  Islands  of  Scilly.”  He  also  wrote  several 
religious  treatises.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Pope.  Died  in  1772. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Borlase,  (William  Copeland,)  an  English  antiqua¬ 
rian,  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Castle 
Horneck  in  April,  1848,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
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College,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1870.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Naenia  Cornubiae,”  “  The  Age  of  the  Saints,” 
“  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Tin  Trade,”  “  Sunways,  a 
Record  of  Rambles,”  etc.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
a  Liberal  in  1880. 

Born,  boRn,  (Jakob,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1638;  died  in  1709. 

Born,  (Jakob  Heinrich,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1717  ;  died  at  Dresden  in  1775. 

Born,  de,  d$h  boRn,  (Bertran  or  Bertrand,)  a 
French  troubadour  and  warrior,  born  in  Perigord,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  between  Henry  II.  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  his  sons,  and  between  Philippe  Auguste  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  about  1185-1200.  According 
to  Dante,  (“  Inferno,”)  Bertran  de  Born  by  his  verses 
fomented  war,  and  incited  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  to  fight 
against  him  and  against  each  other. 

See  Millot,  “Histoiredes  Troubadours;”  Villemain,  “Cours 
de  Literature Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Born,  von,  fon  boRn,  (Ignaz,)  an  eminent  German 
mineralogist,  born  at  Karlsburg,  in  Transylvania,  in  1742. 
He  wrote  “  Letters  on  the  Minerals  of  Hungary,”  (1774,) 
“Index  of  Fossils,”  (“ Lithophylacium  Bomianum,  seu 
Index  Fossilium,”  2  vols.,  1772-75,)  “Index  Rerum 
Naturalium  Musei  Caes.  Vindobonae,”  (1778,)  and  other 
works.  He  made  important  improvements  in  mining 
precious  metals,  among  which  was  a  new  method  of 
amalgamation.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1791. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Johann 
Pezzl,  “  Lebensbeschreibung  Montecuculi’s,  W.  Liechtenstein’s  und 
Bom’s,”  1792. 

Borne  or  Boerne,  boR'neh,  (Ludwig,)  a  celebrated 
journalist,  critic,  and  politician,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1786.  He  studied  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  and  Giessen,  and  subsequently  became  editor  of 
the  “  Staats-Ristretto,”  a  democratic  journal,  which  was 
soon  suppressed.  Having  been  previously  converted  to 
Christianity,  he  edited  in  1818-21  the  “  Wage,”  a  period¬ 
ical  for  literature,  science,  and  art.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  founded  in  Paris  “  Le  Balance,”  in  which  he 
displayed  great  powers  of  satire  and  caustic  wit.  Among 
his  best  works  are  “Memorial  of  Jean  Paul,”  (“Denk- 
rede  auf  Jean  Paul,”)  “Letters  from  Paris,”  (1832,)  and 
“  Menzel  the  Frenchman-Eater,”  (“  Menzel  der  Franzo- 
senfresser,”)  in  reply  to  that  critic’s  attack  on  the  French. 
Borne  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Heine,  who 
wrote  a  severe  attack  upon  him,  entitled  “  Heine  fiber 
Borne.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1837. 

See  KarlGutzkow,  “  L.  Bornes  Leben,”  1840;  Eduard  Beur- 
mann,  “'L.  Borne  als  Charakter  in  der  Literatur,”  1837  >  Karl 
Boelsche,  “Zwei  Republikaner,”  1850;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  August,  1832. 

Borneil,  de,  deh  boR'n&I'  or  boR'n^'ye,  (Giraud,)  a 
French  troubadour,  born  about  1150,  is  mentioned  by 
Dante  in  his  “  Divine  Comedy.” 

Bornemann,  boR'neh-min',  (Wilhelm,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1794,  became  councillor  of 
state  in  1842,  and  in  1848  minister  of  justice.  Died  1864. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  boR'n^r,  (Caspar,)  a  German 
theologian  and  mathematician,  born  at  Hayn,  in  Misnia, 
lived  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1547. 

See  J.  A.  Ernesti,  “Eulogium  C.  Boemeri,”  1740. 

Bonier  or  Boerner,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  born 
at  Dresden  in  1683,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic. 
He  published  several  religious  and  philosophical  works, 
in  Latin.  Died  in  1753. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  (Friedrich,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1723,  was  a  distinguished 
physician  and  writer.  Died  in  1761. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1693  ;  died  about  1770. 

Bornier,  boR'ne-i',  (Philippe,)  a  French  jurist,  was 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1634;  died  in  1711. 

Bornier,  de,  deh  boR'ne-i',  (Henri,)  Vicomte,  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Lunelj^TTecember  25,  1825.  Most 
of  his  published  works  are  poetical  dramas,  of  which 
“La  Fille  de  Roland”  (1875)  an^  “Les  Noces  d’Attila” 
(1880)  are  good  examples. 

Borowlaski,  bor-ro-las'ke,  Count,  a  Polish  dwarf, 
who  settled  in  England,  is  mentioned  in  Lockhart’s  “  Life 
of  Scott.”  He  is  said  to  have  had  uncommon  intelligence 
and  culture.  Died  in  1837. 


Borowski,  bo-rov'skee,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  1 746  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  published 
the  “  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1801. 

Borowski,  von,  fon  bo-rov'skee,  (Ludwig  Ernst,) 
a  German  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1 740, 
became  Archbishop  of  Prussia  about  1829.  Died  in  1831. 

Borri  See  Borrus. 

Borri,  bor'ree,  or  Bor'ro,  [Lat.  Bur'rus,]  sometimes 
written  Burrhi,  (Giuseppe  Francesco,)  an  Italian  ad¬ 
venturer,  born  at  Milan  in  1627.  He  professed  to  have 
discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  obtained  considerable  sums  from  Christina  of 
Sweden  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  afterwards 
arrested  as  a  heretic,  and  died  in  prison  in  1695. 

See  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Borrich.  See  Borch,  (Olaf.) 

Borrichius.  See  Borch. 

Borromee  or  Borromaeus.  See  Borromeo. 

Borromeo,  bor-ro-ma'o,  (Antonio  Maria,)  Count, 
an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Padua  in  1 724,  wrote  poems 
of  some  merit,  and  published  “  Catalogo  de’  NovellieT 
Italiani.”  Died  in  1813. 

Borromeo,  [Fr.  Borromee,  bo'ro'mi';  Lat.  Bor- 
rom^e'us,]  (Carlo,)  Saint,  an  Italian  cardinal,  illus¬ 
trious  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  born  at  Arona  in  1538. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  1560.  He 
devoted  himself  to  reforming  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and 
providing  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Milan  in  1576,  he  gave 
his  personal  attendance  to  the  sick  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
and  spent  all  he  possessed  in  administering  to  their 
wants.  He  died  in  1584,  reverenced  as  a  saint  and  martyr. 
He  was  canonized  by  Paul  V.  in  1610.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  theological  works,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  entitled  “  Catechismus 
Tridentinus,”  (“  Trent  Catechism.”) 

See  Bimius,  “  Vitadi  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,”  1585 ;  Magnago,"  Vita 
di  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,”  1587;  Possevino,  “Vita  di  Carlo  Borromeo,” 
1591;  Besozzi,  “Vita  Cardinalis  C.  Borromaei,”  1601;  Giussano, 
“Vita  di  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,”  1610;  Godeau,  “Vie  de  Saint  Charles 
Borromee,”  1748 ;  Touron,  “  Viede  Saint  Charles  Borromee,”  3  vols., 
1761;  Dieringer,  “Der  heilige  C.  Borromaus  und  die  Kirchen- 
verbesserung  seiner  Zeit,”  1846;  Luis  Munoz,  “Vida  de  S.  C. 
Borromeo,”  1624;  Alban  Butler,  “Vita  di  S.  C.  Borromeo,”  1835; 
Alexandre  Martin,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  S.  C.  Borromee,”  1847 

Borromeo,  (Federigo,)  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  born  in  that  city  in  1564,  was  the  nephew  or, 
as  some  writers  state,  the  cousin  of  Saint  Carlo.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  profound  attainments  in  the 
classics  and  Oriental  tongues,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  for  which  he  caused  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  to  be  collected.  He  was,  like 
his  predecessor,  eminent  for  his  exalted  character  and 
active  benevolence,  which  were  conspicuous  during  the 
famine  and  plague  at  Milan  in  1627  and  1630.  Of  his 
conduct  on  these  occasions  Manzoni  has  given  a  most 
interesting  picture  in  his  celebrated  novel,  “  I  Promessi 
Sposi.”  Died  in  1631. 

See  Rivola,  “Vita  di  Federigo  Borromeo,”  1656. 

Borromini,  bor-ro-mee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
architect,  born  in  the  district  of  Como  in  1599*  He  as¬ 
sisted  his  relative  Maderno,  and  subsequently  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bernini,  in  the  completion  of  Saint  Peter’s.  He 
was  employed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  several  works  at  Rome, 
which,  though  displaying  much  talent,  are  disfigured  by 
extravagance  and  bad  taste.  He  committed  suicide  in 
1667,  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Borron,  bo'r6N',  or  Bouron,  boo'rd>N',  written  also 
Boiron,  Beron,  Bosron,  or  Burons,  (Robert  and 
Helis,)  two  Norman-English  writers,  supposed  to  have 
been  brothers  or  near  relatives,  were  patronized  by 
Henry  II. 

See  Wilken,  “Histoiredes  Croisades.” 

Borroni,  bor-ro'nee,  (Giovanni  Angelo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Cremona  in  1684,  worked  many  years  in 
Milan.  Died  in  1772. 

Bor'row,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1803.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  hi* 
attainments  in  modern  languages,  including  that  of  the 
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gipsies,  with  whom  he  associated.  He  published  in 
1841  “The  Zincali;  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of 
Spain  ;”  being  the  result  of  his  observations  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  London  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  on  a  mission  to  Spain.  In  1843  he  brought  out  his 
“Bible  in  Spain;  or  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Impris¬ 
onments  of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  circulate 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.”  It  was  received  with 
extraordinary  favour,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
original  and  attractive  works  ever  written  on  that  country. 
Among  his  works  are  “Lavengro,”  (1851,)  and  “  Romany 
Rye,”  (1857,)  which  are  partly  autobiographical. 

“  We  conceive,”  says  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  De¬ 
cember,  1842,  “that  Mr.  Borrow  has  come  out  in  these 
pages”  (“  The  Bible  in  Spain”)  “  as  an  English  author  of 
high  mark.  Considering  the  book  merely  as  one  of  ad¬ 
venture,  it  seems  to  us  about  the  most  extraordinary  one 
that  has  appeared  in  our  own,  or  indeed  in  any  other, 
language  for  a  very  long  time.”  He  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  “Wild  Wales,”  (1862,)  and  “  Romano  Lavo-Lil  : 
Word-Book  of  the  Romany  or  English  Gypsy  Lan¬ 
guage,”  (1874.)  He  died  July  30,  1881. 

Bor'ru3  or  Borri,  bor'ree,  (Cristoforo,)  born  at 
Milan,  went  on  a  mission  to  the  East,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Lisbon.  Died  in  1632. 

Borsato,  boR-sl'to, (Giuseppe, )a  skilful  Italian  painter 
of  the  present  century,  painted  landscapes  and  architec¬ 
tural  pieces.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  Died  October  15,  1849. 

Borsieri  de  itanifeld,  boR-se-a'ree  dl  klme-ffilt, 
[Lat.  Burse'rius,]  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  Tyrolese 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Trent  in  1725. 
He  studied  at  Padua,  and  in  1770  was  appointed  by 
Maria  Theresa  professor  of  materia  medica  at  Pavia. 
Died  in  1785. 

See  Leonardo  dei  Clock,  “Notizie  biografiche  intomo  G.  B. 
Borsieri  de  Kanifeld,”  1839. 

Borsini,  boR-see'nee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  satirical 
poet,  born  at  Sienna  in  1800.  He  was  in  his  youth  suc¬ 
cessively  soldier,  comedian,  and  musician,  and  led  an 
adventurous  life.  In  1837  he  published  a  “Sentimental 
Journey.”  His  chief  works  are  a  poem  entitled  “The 
Ass,”  (“Asino,”  1844,)  and  “Novissimo  Galateo,”  (1851,) 
a  satire  in  verse,  which  had  considerable  popularity. 

Borsum,  van,  vf n  boR'sum,  (Adam,)  a  Dutch  painter 
cf  landscapes  and  animals,  lived  about  1666. 

Borth'wick,  (David,)  a  Scottish  jurist  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  of  England,  rose  through  various  offices  to 
be  lord  advocate  of  Scotland.  Died  in  1581. 

Borthwick,  (Peter,)  a  noted  Tory  politician,  born 
in  Scotland  in  1804.  About  1833  he  had  a  public  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Mr.  George  Thompson,  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  gradual,  instead  of  immediate,  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  He  subsequently  became  manager  of  the 
“Morning  Post.”  Died  in  1852. 

Boru,  (Brian.)  See  Brian  Boroimhe. 

Bory,  de,  deh  bo're',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  savant, 
born  in  Paris  in  1720,  contributed  several  scientific  treat¬ 
ises  to  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences/’  and 
other  journals.  He  was  appointed  in  1761  Governor- 
General  of  Saint  Domingo.  Died  in  1801. 

Bory  de  Saint- Vincent,  bo're'  deh  s!n'v1n's6n' 
(Jean  Baptiste  George  Marie,)  a  distinguished  French 
naturalist  and  geographer,  born  at  Agen  in  1780.  He 
set  out  with  Baudin’s  scientific  expedition  to  Australia 
in  1800,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  Mauritius,  where 
he  made  a  survey  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  published  his  “Essays  on  the  Fortu¬ 
nate  Isles  and  the  Ancient  Atlantis,”  (1803,)  and  “Voy¬ 
age  among  the  African  Islands,”  (1804,  3  vols.,  with  an 
atlas.)  He  was  charged  in  1829  with  the  command  of 
the  scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea.  He  was  principal 
editor  of  the  “  Dictionnaire  classique  d’Histoire  natu- 
relle,”  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  other  scien- 
tific  journals.  Died  in  1846. 

See  “Justification  de  la  Conduite,  etc.  de  J.  B.  Bory  de  Saint 
Vincent,”  by  himself,  18x6;  H£ricart  de  Thury,  “Notice  sur  le 
Baron  Boryde  Saint-Vincent,”  1848;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April, 
1805. 

Borzoni,  boRt-so'nee,  or  Borzone,  boRt-so'ni, 
(Francesco  Maria,)  a  painter  of  Genoa,  son  of  Luciano, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1625 ;  died  in  1696. 


Borzoni,  (Luciano,)  a  painter  of  portraits  and  his¬ 
tory,  born  at  Genoa  in  1590.  His  chief  merit  was  truth 
of  expression.  Died  at  Genoa  in  1645. 

Bos,  bos,  Bosch,  bosk,  or  Bosco,  (Hierom,)  a  Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  Brabant, 
about  1450,  was  surnamed  le  Joyeux.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  spent  part  of  his  life  in  Spain,  where  several  of 
his  best  works  are  to  be  seen.  Among  these  we  may 
name  the  “Flight  into  Egypt,”  “Temptation  of  Saint 
Antony,”  and  a  “  Crucifixion”  in  the  Escurial.  He  ex¬ 
celled  particularly  in  delineating  spectres,  demons,  and 
other  supernatural  subjects.  He  is  said  by  Descamps 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  artists  who  painted  in  oil. 
According  to  some  authors,  he  died  about  1500. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bos,  Bus,  bus,  or  Van  den  Bosch,  vfn  den  bosk, 
(Kornelis,)  a  Dutch  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  about 
1510.  He  engraved  after  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano. 

Bos,  (Lambert,)  a  Dutch  philologist,  born  in  Fries¬ 
land  in  1670,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker  in 
1704.  Among  his  numerous  and  learned  works  we  maj> 
name  “  Ellipses  Graecae,”  “  Description  of  Greek  Anti¬ 
quities,”  (“  Antiquitatum  Graecarum  Descriptio,”  1713,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  an  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  (1709.)  Died  in  1717. 

See  Schultens,  “  Oratio  funebris  in  Obitum  L.  Bos,”  1718. 

Bos,  de,  deh  bos,  (Jan  Ludwig,)  a  Dutch  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  insects,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc.  Died 
in  1507. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc 

Bos,  du.  See  Dubos. 

Bose,  bosk,  (Louis  Augustin  Guillaume,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  naturalist,  son  of  Bose  d’ Antic,  noticed 
below,  born  in  Paris  in  1759.  Having  narrowly  escaped 
death  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  visited  America  in 
1796,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  scientific  investigations. 
After  his  return  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
obtained  other  distinctions.  He  published  the  “Natural 
History  of  Shells,”  (5  vols.,  1824,)  “  History  of  Worms  and 
Crustacea,”  (2  vols.,  1829,)  a  “Dictionary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  (1809,)  and  a  “Complete  Course  of  Agriculture.” 
He  was  charged  by  Madame  Roland  with  the  publication 
of  her  memoirs,  and  appointed  guardian  of  her  daughter. 
Died  in  1828. 

See  Silvestre,  “Notice  biographique  sur  L.  A.  G.  Bose,”  1829; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bose  d’ Antic,  bosk  dSN't&k',  (Paul,)  born  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  in  1726,  published  a  treatise  “  On  the  Best  Means 
of  uniting  Perfection  and  Economy  in  the  Glass-Manu¬ 
facture  in  France.”  Died  in  1784. 

Bose,  du,  dii  bosk,  (Claude,)  a  French  engraver, 
who  worked  in  England  in  1715,  engraved  “Marlbor¬ 
ough’s  Battles,”  and  other  works. 

Bose,  du,  (Pierre  Thomines,)  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Bayeux  in  1623  ;  died  in  1692. 

See  P.  Legendre,  “Vie  de  Pierre  Thomines  du  Bose,”  1694. 

Boscager,  bos'kt'zhl',  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist,  bom 
at  Beziers  in  1601 ;  died  in  1687. 

Boscan  Almogaver,bos-kln'  H-mo-gl-vaiR',(JuAN,) 
a  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Barcelona  about  1500. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  friend  the  Venetian  am¬ 
bassador  Navagero,  he  attempted,  conjointly  with  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  to  reform  Spanish  poetry  by  adopting 
the  metre  and  forms  of  the  Italian.  This  innovation, 
though  at  first  strongly  opposed,  was  eventually  success¬ 
ful.  He  was  the  author  of  sonnets  and  canzones  in  the 
style  of  Petrarch,  and  several  epistles  of  great  beauty. 
He  also  made  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Greek  poem 
of  “  Hero  and  Leander,”  by  Musaeus.  Died  in  1544. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature ;”  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Nic^ron,  “M4moires.” 

Bos'ca-wen,  (Edward,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1 71 1,  was  a  son  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  and  related  on 
the  mother’s  side  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1747 
he  fought  under  Anson  in  the  engagement  off  Cape  Fi- 
nisterre,  and  in  1748  against  the  French  in  India.  As 
admiral  of  the  blue,  he  commanded  in  1758  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  America,  where  he  gained  several  victories.  The 
following  year  he  defeated  the  French  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  taking  several  ships  and  two  thousand  prisoners. 
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He  was  for  these  services  made  general  of  the  marines 
and  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  obtained  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Died  in  1761. 

Sea  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.'* 

Boscawen,  (William,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
Corn  in  1752,  wrote  a  poetical  “Essay  on  the  Progress 
of  Satire,”  and  translated  the  works  of  Horace.  Died 
in  1811. 

Bosch.  See  Bos. 

Bosch,  van,  vfn  bosk,  (Bernardus,)  a  Dutch  poet, 
born  in  1709,  wrote  “  Poetic  Recreations.”  Died  in  1786. 

Bosch,  van,  (Hierom,)  a  Dutch  scholar  and  biblio¬ 
pole,  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1740;  died  in  1811. 

See  J.  D.  van  Lknnep,  “Memoria  H.  de  Bosch,”  1817. 

Bosch,  van  den,  vfn  den  bosk,  (Balthasar,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1675.  Among  his 
master-pieces  is  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  on  horseback.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1715. 

Bosch,  van  den,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  fruit 
and  still  life,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1636;  died  in  1676. 

Bosche,  van  den,  vfn  den  bos'k?h,  [Lat.  Bos'chius,] 
(Pieter,)  a  learned  Flemish  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels  in 
1686,  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,”  begun 
by  Bollandus.  Died  in  1736. 

Boschenstein  or  Boeschenstein,  bosh'en-stln', 
(Johann,)  a  German  philologist,  born  in  1471,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Augsburg  and  Wittenberg.  Melanch- 
thon  was  one  of  his  pupils.  His  “  Hebrew  Grammar” 
was  printed  in  1514,  under  the  direction  of  Melanchthon. 

Boscheron-Desportes.  See  Desportes. 

Boschi,  bos'kee,  (Fabrizio,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  about  1575  ;  died  in  1642. 

Boschi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  vocalist,  the  most 
celebrated  basso  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  at  Viterbo.  He  sang  in  Handel’s  com¬ 
pany  in  London  from  1711  to  1729. 

Boschini,  bos-kee'nee,  (Marco,)  a  Venetian  painter, 
engraver,  and  writer  on  art,  born  in  1613 ;  died  in  1678. 

Boschius.  See  Bosche. 

Boscoli,  bos'ko-lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  historical 
painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1550;  died  in  1606. 

Boscovich,  bos'ko-vik,?  [Lat.  Boscovi'chus,]  (Rug¬ 
giero  Giuseppe,)  a  voluminous  writer  on  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  was  born  at  Ragusa, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  May,  1711.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1725,  and  became  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  at¬ 
tainments  in  various  sciences.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the  Roman  College 
about  1740.  He  was  among  the  first  savants  on  the 
continent  who  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which 
he  explained  in  “  Philosophise  Naturalis  Theoria,”  (1758,) 
a  work  of  much  merit.  About  1750  he  was  employed 
by  the  pope  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the 
Papal  States.  An  account  of  this  operation  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1755.  His  Latin  poem  “On  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon”  (London,  1760)  is  praised  by  Walcke- 
naer.  Boscovich  is  ranked  among  the  best  modern  Latin 
poets  by  several  French  critics.  After  the  suppression 
of  his  order,  (about  1765,)  he  became  professor  at  Pavia. 
About  1775  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
“  Directeur  de  l’Optique  de  la  Marine.”  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “  Elementa  universa  Matheseos,”  (3  vols., 
1754,)  and  treatises  on  Optics  and  Astronomy,  “Opera 
pertinentia  ad  Opticam  et  Astronomiam,”  (5  vols.,  1785.) 
He  died  at  Milan  in  February,  17 87. 

See  Lalandk,“  filogede  Boscovich,”  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,” 
1792;  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium Kicca, 
*  Elogio  storico  dell’  Abate  R.  G.  Boscovich,”  1789. 

Bose,  bo'zeh,  (Ernst  Gottlob,)  a  German  physician 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1723,  became 
professor  of  therapeutics  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1788. 

Boselli,  bo-sel'lee,  (Antonio,)  a  painter  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school,  lived  about  1500-40. 

Bosellini,  bo-s£l-lee'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  writer  on  political  economy,  born  at  Modena  in 
1765  ;  died  in  1823. 

Bosio,  bo'se-o,  (Angiolina,)  an  Italian  vocalist,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1829,  performed  with  brilliant  success  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  married  about  1856  to  Signor  Xindavelonis. 


Bosio,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  antiquary  of  Rome, 
author  of  “Roma  Sotterranea,”  (1632,)  a  treatise  on  the 
catacombs  of  Rome.  Died  in  1629. 

Bosio,  (Francois  Joseph,)  Baron,  a  distinguished 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Monaco  in  1769,  studied  under 
Pajou,  in  France.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon  in  numerous  works,  among  which  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  busts  of 
Napoleon,  the  empress  Josephine,  Queen  Hortense,  and 
Pauline  Borghese.  His  “  Cupid  Darting  Arrows”  is  es¬ 
teemed  one  of  his  best  poetic  works.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Berlin.  Died  in  1845. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Bosio,  [Lat.  Bo'sius,]  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  historical  writer,  lived  about  1560. 

Bosman  or  Bosmann,  bos'm&n,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch 
traveller,  published  in  1704  “Travels  in  Guinea,”  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 

Bosquet,  bos'k^',  (Pierre  Francois  Joseph,)  a 
marshal  of  France,  born  at  Pau  in  1810.  He  served  in 
nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  Algeria  from  1834  to  1852, 
became  general  of  brigade  in  1848,  and  general  of  division 
in  1853.  His  conduct  at  Alma  was  applauded,  and  his 
skilful  dispositions  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Inker- 
man,  November,  1854.  He  performed  a  prominent  part 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  wounded  in  the  final 
assault  in  September,  1855.  In  1856  he  became  marshal 
of  France.  Died  February  3,  1861. 

Bosquet,  de,  deh  bos'kV,  (Francois,)  born  at  Nar- 
bonne  in  1605,  became  Bishop  of  Montpellier.  He  wrote 
a  Latin  “  History  of  the  Gallican  Church.”  Died  in  1676. 

Bosquillon,  bos'ke'yftN',  (Edouard  Francois  Ma¬ 
rie,)  a  French  physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Montdidier 
in  1744.  He  settled  in  Paris,  became  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  College  of  France  in  1774,  and  was  afterwards 
royal  censor.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  library  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  volumes,  including  the  most  valu¬ 
able  medical  works  in  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
He  produced  translations  of  English  medical  works,  to 
which  he  added  valuable  notes.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Qu&rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bosron.  See  Borron. 

Bosscha,  bos'K&,  (Herman,)  an  eminent  Dutch  phi¬ 
lologist  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1755.  He 
studied  at  Franeker,  and  in  1804  became  professor  of 
ancient  literature  at  Groningen.  A  collection  of  his  Latin 
poems,  entitled  “  Musa  Daventriaca,”  was  published  at 
Deventer  in  1820.  He  also  translated  into  Dutch  Schil¬ 
ler’s  “ Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,”  Denon’s  “Travels  in 
Egypt,”  and  Plutarch’s  “Lives.”  Died  in  1819. 

See  Van  Kampen,  “Histoire  Litt^raire.” 

Bosschaert,  bos'KlRt,  (Thomas  Willebrord,)  a 
Dutch  painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Berg-op-Zoom  in 
1613,  was  director  of  the  Academy  at  Antwerp.  His 
works  are  in  the  style  of  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bosse,  bos,  (Abraham,)  a  French  engraver  and  writer 
on  art,  born  at  Tours  in  1611;  died  in  1678. 

Bosseck,  bos's&k,  (Heinrich  Otto,)  M.D.,  a  Ger 
man  botanist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1726  ;  died  in  1776. 

Bosselet,  bos'lk',  (Hippolyte,)  a  French  political 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1824;  died  in  1890. 

Bossi,  bos'see,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter 
and  poet,  born  near  Milan  in  August,  1777,  was  a  friend 
of  Canova.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Academies 
of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  and  published  in  1810 
“11  Cenacolo  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  which  fa  an  admir¬ 
able  monument  of  learning  and  taste.  He  produced  a 
number  of  sonnets,  canzones,  etc.  Among  his  paintings 
are  “The  Italian  Parnassus,”  and  “Aurora  and  Night.” 
Died  in  1815. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri  ;”  G.  Calvi,  “  Versi 
in  Morle  di  G.  Bossi,”  1816. 

Bossi,  bos'see,  (Giuseppe  Carlo  Aurelio,)  Baron, 
an  able  Italian  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  at  Turin  in 
1758.  He  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  on 
embassies  to  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Venice.  Abcut  1800 
he  entered  the  service  of  Bonaparte,  and  promoted  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France.  Among  his  poems 
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are  “American  Independence,”  (1785,)  and  “Oroma- 
sia,”  (1805-12.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1823. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bossi,  (LUIGI,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and  litterateur , 
born  at  Milan  in  1785.  He  published  an  “  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Arts  of  Design,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1835. 

See  G.  B.  Carta,  “  Cenni biografichi intomo  al  Cavaliere  L.  Bossi,” 
i835- 

Bos'si-us  or  Bo'sl-us,  (Benignus,)  an  engraver,  sui- 
named  the  Belgian,  lived  about  1510,  and  worked  at 
Rome. 

Bosso,  bos'so,  (Matteo,)  a  learned  Italian  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  born  at  Verona  in  1428,  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Politian  and  other  eminent  scholars.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
several  moral  essays,  among  which  is  one  “  On  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  True  Wisdom,”  (“De  vero  Sapientiae  Cultu,” 
1509.)  His  letters  and  orations  are  highly  commended. 
Died  at  Padua  in  1502. 

Bossu,  bo'sti',  (N.,)  a  French  navigator,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  explored  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1777,  “New  Voyages  in  North  America.” 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bossuet,  bo'sii-4',  almost  bos'swi',  (Jacques  B£- 
nigne,)  a  celebrated  French  divine  and  pre-eminent  pul¬ 
pit  orator,  born  at  Dijon,  September  27,  1627,  was  a  son 
of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Metz.  In  1642  he  be¬ 
came  a  student  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  Paris.  His 
favourite  studies  were  Greek,  Latin,  philosophy,  and  the 
theology  of  the  Bible.  In  1648  he  pronounced  a  thesis 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  thence¬ 
forth  his  friend.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  and 
the  order  of  priesthood  in  1652,  and  removed  to  Metz, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  capon.  He  is  said  to 
have  converted  many  Protestants  at  Metz  by  his  sermons 
and  by  a  tract  which  he  wrote  against  their  doctrines  in 
1655.  Having  become  renowned  for  eloquence,  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  Advent  sermons  before  the  court 
in  1661,  and  the  Lent  sermons  of  1662.  Between  1661 
and  1669  he  preached  in  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  Paris, 
converted  from  Protestantism  Marshal  Turenne,  and 
composed  his  celebrated  “  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Subjects  of  Controversy,” 
(“  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  l’figlise  catholique  sur 
les  Matieres  de  Controverse,”  1671,)  which  was  circulated 
in  manuscript  three  years  before  it  was  printed.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Condom  in  1669,  and  pronounced  in 
that  year  a  funeral  oration  on  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen 
-  of  England,  which  is  an  admirable  model  of  eloquence. 

In  1670  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  dauphin, 
and  in  1671  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin 
a  “Treatise  on  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  Oneself,” 
and  his  “Discourse  on  Universal  History,”  (“Discours 
sur  l’Histoire  universelle,”  1681,)  “which,” says  Hallam, 
“  is  perhaps  the  greatest  effort  of  his  wonderful  genius. 
Every  preceding  abridgment  of  so  immense  a  subject 
had  been  superficial  and  dry.  He  first  irradiated  the 
entire  annals  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  age  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  with  flashes  of  light  that  reveal  a  unity  and  co¬ 
herence  which  had  been  lost  in  their  magnitude  and 
obscurity.  ...  It  is  written  in  that  close,  nervous  style 
which  no  one  certainly  in  the  French  language  has  ever 
surpassed.”  Bossuet,  who  was  now  the  recognized  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  France,  had  a  “regular 
conference”  on  church  authority  with  the  Protestant 
minister  Claude  in  1678.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Meauxin  1681,  and  was  the  organ  and  master-spirit  of  the 
assembly  of  clergy  which  met  in  1682,  on  the  subject  of 
a  quarrel  between  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  in 
relation  to  the  rigale.  Bossuet  was  the  author  of  the  four 
articles  which  this  assembly  adopted  as  the  Gallican  creed 
on  the  limitations  of  the  papal  authority,  and  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  king.  In  1688  appeared  his  greatest 
polemical  work  against  the  Protestants,  a  “  History  of  the 
Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,”  (“Histoire  des 
Variations  des  Eglises-  protestants,”  2  vols.)  “Never 
did  his  genius,”  says  Hallam,  “  find  a  subject  more  fit  to 
display  its  characteristic  impetuosity,  its  arrogance,  or 
its  cutting  and  merciless  spirit  of  sarcasm.”  (“  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 


He  was  engaged  in  a  long  correspondence  (1691-1700) 
with  Leibnitz  in  relation  to  a  proposed  treaty  for  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Churches.  He  offered 
no  important  concession  in  doctrine,  and  assumed  the 
tone  of  a  dictator  rather  than  a  mediator,  but  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  concede  the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity.  Bos¬ 
suet  and  Fenelon  clashed  with  each  other  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  of  Quietism,  which  originated  in  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon.  He  treated  Fenelon  with  remarkable 
harshness,  and  procured  the  condemnation  at  Rome  of 
his  “  Maximes  des  Saintes”  in  1699.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1704.  Even  during  his  life  he  had 
received  from  La  Bruyere  the  title  of  a  Father  of  the 
Church. 

Among  his  most  admired  productions  are  six  funeral 
orations,  viz.,  “  On  the  Queen  of  England,”  “  On  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,”  (1670,)  “  On  Maria  Theresa,  Queen 
of  France,”  (1683,)  “  On  Anne,  Princess  Palatine,”  (1685,) 
“On  M.  Letellier,”  (1686,)  and  “On  the  Prince  de 
Conde,”  (1687.)  “Few  works  of  genius,  perhaps,  in 
the  French  language,”  says  Hallam,  “are  better  known 
or  have  been  more  prodigally  extolled.  In  that  style  of 
eloquence  which  the  ancients  call  demonstrative,  or 
rather  descriptive,  the  style  of  panegyric  or  commemo¬ 
ration,  they  are  doubtless  superior  to  those  justly  cele¬ 
brated  productions  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  that  have 
descended  to  us  from  Greece ;  nor  has  Bossuet  been 
equalled  by  any  later  writer.  ...  In  moral  wisdom  Bos¬ 
suet  was  pre-eminent ;  his  thoughts  are  never  subtle  or 
far-fetched ;  they  have  a  sort  of  breadth,  a  generality  of 
application,  which  is  peculiarly  required  in  those  who 
address  a  mixed  assembly.”  (“  Introduction  to  the'Lit- 
erature  of  Europe.”) 

Among  the  best  editions  of  his  complete  works  is  that 
published  at  Versailles  in  43  vols.,  (1815  et  seq.) 

See  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  “  Ifloge  de  Bossuet,”  1827  ;  “t,ife 
of  Bossuet,”  in  English,  by  Charles  Butler,  1812;  “Vie  de  Bos¬ 
suet,”  by  Burigny,  1761;  “Eloge  de  Bossuet,”  by  D’Alembert; 
“Histoire  de  Bossuet,”  by  M.  de  Bausset,  4  vols.,  1814;  Henri 
Patin,  “  filoge  de  Bossuet,”  1827 ;  J.  J.  E.  Roy,  “  Histoire  de  J. 
B.  Bossuet,”  1840  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1858 ;  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  January,  1814;  Lamartine,  “Memoirs  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Characters,”  1856. 

Bossuet,  (Jacques  B^nigne,)  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1664,  became  Bishop  of  Troyes  in  1716. 
He  edited  his  uncle’s  works,  and  wrote  several  theologi¬ 
cal  treatises.  Died  in  1 743. 

Bos'su-lus,  (Mathieu,)  a  rhetorician,  born  in  France 
or  Italy,  was  preceptor  to  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  He  lived  in  Paris  in  1583. 

Bossut,  bo'sti',  (Charles,)  an  eminent  French  geom¬ 
eter,  bom  near  Lyons  in  1730,  studied  in  the  Jesuits’ 
College  at  Lyons.  He  was  a  friend  of  Fontenelle  and 
D’Alembert,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  preparing  the 
mathematical  articles  for  the  “Encyclopedic.”  In 
1752  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  school 
of  engineers  at  Mezieres.  He  obtained  several  prizes 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1768.  Among  his  works  are  a  “Treatise  on 
Mechanics  and  Hydrodynamics,”  (1763,)  “Complete 
Course  of  Mathematics,”  and  “Essay  on  the  General 
History  of  Mathematics,”  (2  vols.,  1802.)  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Pascal’s  works,  5  vols.  8vo.  Died 
in  1814. 

See  Delambre,  “Flloge  de  Bossut;”  “Mdmoires,”  (of  the  In¬ 
stitute.) 

Bostkai,  (Stephen.)  See  Bocskat. 

Bos'ton,  (John,)  a  monk  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s,  in 
England,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  “  History  at 
Monachism.” 

Bos'ton,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  divine 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Dunse  in  1676.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Body  of  Divinity,”  “  Human  Nature  in  its  Four¬ 
fold  State,”  and  several  other  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  his  sect.  He  preached  many  years  at  Et- 
trick,  Selkirkshire.  Died  in  1732. 

See  “Memoir  of  the  Life?  Time,  etc.  of  Thomas  Boston,”  1776; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bos'well,  (Sir  Alexander,)  son  of  the  biographei 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  born  in  Scotland  in  1775,  was  a  friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  published  “Songs  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,”  and  other  works.  He  was  killed 
in  1822,  in  a  duel  arising  from  a  political  quarrel. 
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Boswell,  (James,)  a  Scottish  lawyer  and  famous 
biographer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1740,  was  a  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Auchinleck,  (pronounced  af'flek.)  He  published 
in  1763  a  volume  of  Letters  which  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Andrew  Erskine,  and  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  same  year.  He  afterwards  made  a  tour 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  returned  home  in 
1766  a  warm  admirer  of  Paoli,  whom  he  had  visited.  He 
*s  said  to  have  exhibited  himself  in  public  with  a  placard 
on  his  hat  bearing  the  inscription  of  Corsica  Boswell,  and 
*e  published  in  1768  a  “Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica.” 
Having  become  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  made  a 
journey  with  him  to  the  Western  Islands  in  1773.  His 
vanity,  curiosity,  or  other  questionable  motive,  prompted 
him  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  men,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  rendered  him  the  laughing-stock  of  those  whose 
favour  he  courted.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Boswell  had 
missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having 
been  alive  when  the  “  Dunciad”  was  written.  His  “  Life 
of  Johnson”  (2  vols.,  1791)  was  received  with  great 
favour.  “The  Life  of  Johnson,”  says  Macaulay,  “is  as¬ 
suredly  a  great,  a  very  great  work.  Homer  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists,  .  .  .  than  Boswell  is 
the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no  second.  .  .  .  We 
ire  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  intellect  so  strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written 
biography.  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all.”  Died  in  1795. 

See  Macaulay’s  critique  on  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  *'  Life 
of  Johnson,’’  published  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  1831;  also 
“  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1858  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April, 
1857;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1857. 

Boswell,  (James,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1779. 
He  published  Malone’s  edition  of  Shakspeare,  to  which 
he  made  some  additions.  Died  in  1822. 

Bos'wtprtli,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  philologist 
and  divine,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1789.  He  studied  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in 
1839  received  that  of  D.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  had  been  previously  appointed  British  chaplain  at 
Rotterdam,  (1832,)  where  he  resided  eight  years.  His 
studies  were  principally  directed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  kindred  dialects ;  and  he  published  “  Elements  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,”  (1823,)  “A  Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language,”  (1838,)  and  an  edition  of  “  King 
Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Latin  of  Orosius.”  Dr.  Bosworth’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  attainments  in  philology  procured  him  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  the  Netherlands,  and  other 
learned  societies  of  Europe  ;  he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  died  at  Oxford,  May  27,  1876. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1839. 

Botal,  bo-til',  or  Botalli,  bo-tSl'lee,  (Leonardo,)  a 
distinguished  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Asti, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  about  1530.  He  studied  under 
Fallopius,  and  was  subsequently  physician  to  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Botalli  See  Botal. 

Botelho,  bo-t61'yo,  or  Botello,  (Nuno  Alvarez,)  a 
Portuguese  navigator,  was  appointed  in  1628  Governor 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies.  Died  in  1630. 

Botero,  bo-ta'ro,  (Giovanni,)  surnamed  Benis'ius, 
an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Bene,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  in  1540.  He  was  secretary  to  Saint  Carlo  Borro- 
meo,  and  in  1599  was  appointed  by  Charles  Emmanuel 
tutor  to  his  children.  His  political  treatise  entitled 
“  Della  Ragione  di  Stato”  had  a  high  reputation  in  his 
time.  Died  in  1617. 

Botetourt,  bot'e-toort,  (Norborne  Berkeley,) 
Ixjrd,  born  about  1738,  was  sent  to  Virginia  as  governor 
in  1768.  Although  he  dissolved  the  house  of  burgesses 
(1769)  for  passing  resolves  against  the  obnoxious  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  British  Parliament,  he  was  very  much  re¬ 
spected  in  the  colony.  Died  in  1770. 

Bot'field,  (Beriah,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  Salop  in  1807.  He  wrote  a  “Tour  in  Scotland,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1863. 


Both,  bot,  (John  and  Andrew,)  brothers  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  painters,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1610,  were 
pupils  of  Bloemaert,  and  worked  for  some  years  in  Italy. 
John  is  said  to  have  painted  the  landscapes,  while  his 
brother  supplied  the  figures  and  animals.  They  died 
about  1650. 

Bo'tha,  (Louis,)  a  Transvaal  general,  born  at 
Greytown,  Natal,  in  1864.  A  Boer  herdsman,  he 
took  part  in  the  Kaffir  campaign,  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Volksraad  at  Pretoria,  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish-Boer  war  of  1899-1900  defeated  the  British  at  Co- 
lenso  and  Spion-Kop,  and  after  the  death  of  General 
Joubert  succeeded  him  in  command. 

Bothwell,  both'well,  or  Bodwell, (James  Hepburn,) 
Earl  of,  a  Scottish  courtier  and  conspirator,  noted  for 
his  audacity  and  profligacy,  was  born  about  1526.  He 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who 
died  in  1556.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  (1561) 
he  joined  the  Protestant  party,  against  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  fought,  and  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
In  1562  he  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  queen,  but 
was  detected  and  imprisoned.  He  escaped  to  France* 
and  in  his  absence  was  outlawed.  He  returned  in  1565* 
and  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen,  “whose  measures,” 
says  Hume,  “were  all  directed  by  his  advice  and  autho¬ 
rity.”  When  Darnley  was  killed  in  1567,  public  opinion 
designated  Bothwell  as  the  author  or  accomplice  of  the 
crime.  He  was  tried,  but  no  accuser  dared  to  appear  ; 
and  he  was  acquitted,  with  circumstances  that  confirmed 
the  general  opinion  of  his  guilt.  “  The  favour  which 
Mary  openly  bore  to  Bothwell,”  says  Hume,  “kept  every 
one  in  awe.”  A  large  number  of  nobles  signed  a  paper 
in  which  they  recommended  Bothwell  to  Mary  as  a  hus¬ 
band.  In  1567  he  seized  the  queen  (who  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Stirling)  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
with  an  avowed  design  to  force  her  to  marry  him.  Pie  ef¬ 
fected  this  object  without  difficulty.  (See  Mary  Stuart.) 
The  principal  nobility  having  taken  arms  against  him, 
he  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where,  according  to  a  doubt¬ 
ful  story,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  by  piracy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Burton,  he  simply  made  his  escape  from  the 
Orkneys  in  a  pirate  vessel  to  Denmark.  He  afterwards 
died  in  the  castle  of  Draxholm,  about  1577. 

See  Burton,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xlv.,  xlvi.,  and 
xlvii. ;  Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Froude,  “Reign  of 
Elizabeth.” 

Bothwidi,  bot'we-dee,  (Johan,)  Bishop  of  Linko- 
ping,  in  Sweden,  was  preacher  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  Died  in  1635. 

Botin,  bo'tin,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish  historian,  born  in 
1724,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Swedish  Nation  to  the 
Reign  of  Gustavus  I.,”  (1757.)  Died  in  1790. 

Botschild  or  Bottschild,  bot'shllt,  (Samuel,)  a 
German  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Saxony  about 
1640  ;  died  in  1707. 

Bot'ta,  (Anne  Charlotte  Lynch,)  an  American 
poetess,  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  married  in 
1855  to  Vincenzo  Botta,  noticed  below.  A  volume  of  her 
poems  was  published  in  1848,  and  a  “Hand-book  of 
Universal  Literature”  in  i860.  Died  March  23,  1891. 

Botta,  bot'ti,  (Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo,)  an 
eminent  Italian  historian,  born  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  about  1768.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Turin, 
and  in  1795  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  French  army 
in  Italy.  He  became  in  1800  a  member  of  the  Con- 
sulta  of  Piedmont,  and  in  1803  was  elected  to  the  French 
legislative  body.  He  published  in  1809  a  “History  of 
the  War  of  American  Independence,”  translated  into 
English  by  G.  W.  Otis  of  Boston,  and  in  1824  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Italy  from  1789  to  1814,”  (4  vols.,)  which  is 
written  with  impartiality,  in  a  spirited  and  attractive 
style,  and  is  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
kind  in  recent  Italian  literature.  His  “Continuation  of 
Guicciardini’s  Plistory  of  Italy  down  to  1789”  (10  vols.) 
came  out  in  1832.  He  also  wrote  a  “History  of  the 
Nations  of  Italy  from  Constantine  to  Napoleon,”  (1825,) 
“Description  of  the  Isle  of  Corfu,”  a  poem  entitled  “II 
Camillo,  o  Vejo  conquistato,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  Paris  in  1837. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  F.  Becchi, 
“Elogio  storico  di  C.  Botta,”  1839. 
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Botta,  (Paolo  Emilio,)  a  distinguished  archaeologist 
and  naturalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1800. 
Being  appointed  French  consul  to  Alexandria,  he  visited 
Arabia  in  1837,  and  in  1844  published  an  “Account  of  a 
Journey  in  Yemen  in  1837  f°r  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris.”  While  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843*  h.e  e*' 
cavated  at  the  village  of  Khorsabad,  on  the  1  igris,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  the  remains  of  an  Assyrian 
palace  containing  stones  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
statues  similar  to  those  since  discovered  by  Layard.  A 
number  of  these  sculptures  are  now  at  the  Louvre  in 
Paris.  Botta  published,  with  Letronne,  Burnouf,  and 
others,  a  splendid  work  entitled  “  Monuments  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  etc.,  with  Designs  by  Flandrin,”  (5  vols.  fol.,  1847.) 
Died  at  Achires,  March  24,  1870. 

Botta,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  statesman,  born  in 
Piedmont,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Turin,  and 
in  1849  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian  Parliament.  He 
came  to  America  in  1853,  and  became  professor  of 
Italian  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Died 
October  5,  1894. 

Bottalla,  bot-tam,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Savona  in  1613,  was  surnamed  il  Ra- 
faellino,  from  the  resemblance  of  his  style  to  that  of 
Raphael.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and 
executed  works  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1644. 

Bottalla,  bot-tam,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  hist> 
rian,  born  at  Palermo,  August  15, 1823.  He  was  educated 
at  Palermo  and  Rome,  and  held  successive  professorships 
in  church  history  and  in  theology  at  Palermo,  at  Rome, 
in  Wales,  and  at  Poitiers.  His  writings  include  a  course 
of  “  Mediaeval  History  and  Geography,”  “  History  of  the 
Revolution  of  i860,”  (1861,)  and  several  pamphlets  and 
volumes  in  defence  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

Bottani,  bot-tl'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1717,  became  professor  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Mantua.  Died  in  1784. 

Bottari,  bot-tl'ree,  (Giovanni  Gaetano,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Florence  in 
1689.  He  published  in  1738,  in  conjunction  with  other 
learned  men,  a  new  edition  of  the  “Vocabolario  della 
Crusca,”  (6  vols.  fol.)  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
director  of  the  grand  duke’s  printing-establishment  at 
Florence,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  col¬ 
lege  di  Sapienza,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  prelate 
of  the  pontifical  court.  He  wrote,  among  other  antiqua¬ 
rian  works,  an  account  of  the  monuments  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome ;  also  a  number  of  valuable  critical 
essays.  He  published  in  1741  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  “  Vatican  Virgil,”  with  the  different  versions  and 
notes.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  F.  Grazzini,  “Elogio  di 
G.  G.  Bottari,”  1818. 

Bottazzi,  bot-tlt'see,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  Latin  scholar,  born  about  1770,  translated  into  Latin 
verse  Monti’s  “Bard  of  the  Black  Forest,”  (“Bardo 
della  Selva  nera.”) 

Bottcher  or  Boettcher,  bot'xer,  Bottger  or  Boett- 
ger,  bot'Ger,  (Adolph,)  a  German  poet  and  translator, 
born  in  Leipsic  in  1815.  He  wrote  several  original 
poems,  among  which  is  “Till  Eulenspiegel,”  (1850,) and 
produced  translations  of  the  poems  of  Byron,  (12  vols., 
1840-50,)  Milton,  (1846,)  and  others.  Died  in  1870. 

Bottcher  or  Boettcher,  (Christian  Eduard,)  a 
German  painter,  born  near  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818. 
Among  his  works  are  “Evening  in  the  Black  Forest,” 
and  “  Young  Villagers  of  the  Rhine.”  Died  in  1889. 

Bottcher,  Boettcher,  Bottger,  or  Boettger,  bot'¬ 
Ger,  written  also  Boettiger,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  the 
inventor  of  Dresden  china,  born  at  Schleitz,  in  Voigt- 
land,  about  1681.  Having  devoted  himself  for  several 
years  to  the  study  of  alchemy  and  chemistry,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  manufacturing  a  porcelain  nearly  equal  in 
beauty  and  strength  to  that  of  China.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Engelhardt,  “  Life  of  J.  F.  Boettcher,”  (in  German,)  Leip¬ 
sic,  1837. 

Bottde  de  Toulmon,  bo'tl'  deh  tool'miN',  (Au¬ 
guste,)  a  French  antiquary  and  writer  on  music,  born 
in  Paris  in  1797;  died  in  1850. 


Bottex,  bo'tgks',  (Alexandre,)  a  French  medical 
writer,  born  in  1796,  lived  at  Lyons.  Died  in  1849. 

Botticelli,  bot-te-chel'lee,  (Sandro  or  Alessandro,) 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  surnamed  Filipepi,  (fe-le- 
pa'pee,)  born  at  Florence  about  1440,  was  a  pupil  of 
Filippo  Lippi.  He  was  patronized  by  the  popes  Sixtus 
IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  and  painted  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican 
frescos  which  display  great  power  of  imagination.  Having 
returned  to  Florence,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Savonarola, 
and  neglected  his  art.  Died  in  1515. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bottiger  or  Boettiger,  bot'te-ger,  (Karl  August,) 
an  eminent  German  archaeologist  and  littirateury  born 
at  Reichenbach,  in  Saxony,  in  1760,  resided  at  Weimar, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  other  eminent 
German  writers.  A  collection  of  his  essays,  etc.  (“  Kleine 
Schriften”)  was  published  in  3  vols.,  1837-38.  Died  in 
1835- 

See  Karl  Wilhelm  Bottiger,  “Karl  August  Bottiger:  biogra- 
phische  Skizze,”  1837;  Nostiz  und  Jaenkendorf,  “K.  A.  Bottiger: 
sein  Bild,  sein  Denkmal,”  1836;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
January,  1836. 

Bottiger  or  Boettiger,  bot'te'ger,  (Karl  Wilhelm,) 
an  eminent  Swedish  poet,  of  German  extraction,  born  at 
Westerns  in  1807,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Tegn^r.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  ot  doctor  in  philosophy  at  Upsal  in 
1833,  and  was  twice  crowned  by  the  Swedish  Academy. 
He  published  poems  of  great  merit,  and  produced  a 
translation  of  Tasso’s  “  Gerusalemme  Liberata,”  and  of 
Uhland’s  ballads.  Died  December  24,  1878. 

Bottiger  or  Boettiger,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  historian,  and  professor  of  literature  and  history  at 
Erlangen, born  at  Bautzen  in  1790,  wrote  a  “History  of 
Germany,”  (1838,)  and  “History  of  the  Electorate  and 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.”  Died  November  26,  1862. 

Bottom,  bot-to'nee,  (Alberto,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Padua,  where  he  became  professor  of  medicine. 
Died  in  1596. 

Bottom,  (Domenico,)  a  learned  physician,  and  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
born  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  in  1641 ;  died  in  1731. 

Bottrigari,  bot-tRe-gl'ree,(ERCOLE,)  an  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1531 ;  died  in  1612. 

Botts,  (John  Minor,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Dumfries,  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  in  1802. 
He  studied  law,  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1839.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1841,  supported  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  and  was  returned  to 
Congress  in  1847.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Southern 
members  who  co-operated  with  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  defence  of  the  right  of  petition.  After  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Whig  party  he  acted  with  the  American  party. 
He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in 
1854,  and  was  a  constant  adherent  of  the  Union  during 
the  civil  war,  after  which  he  supported  the  Republican 
party.  Died  in  January,  1869. 

Bottschild.  See  Botschild. 

Boturini  Benaduci,  bo-too-ree'nee  bl-nl-doo'chee, 
(Lorenzo,)  a  native  of  Milan,  who  visited  Mexico  in 
1735,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  historiographer  of 
the  Indies.  He  wrote  a  “  General  History  of  North 
America,”  (in  manuscript.)  Died  about  1750. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  i.  book  i. 

Botzaris.  See  Bozzaris. 

Boubee,  boo'bl',  (N6r6e,)  a  French  geologist,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1806.  Died  in  August,  1863. 

Bouchard  or  Bouchart,  boo'shtR',  (Alain,)  a 
French  chronicler  and  jurist,  born  about  1470. 

Bouchard,  (Amaury,)  a  French  statesman,  born  at 
Saint- Jean-d’Angely  about  1480. 

Bouchard,  (David.)  See  Aubeterre. 

Bouchardat,  boo'shtR'dt',  (Apoi  linaire,)  a  French 
chemist  and  scientific  writer,  born  in  Yonne,  July  25, 
1806,  became  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  in  1832.  Died  March  7,  1886. 

Bouchardon,  boo'shtR'ddN',  (Edme,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Chaumont-en-Bassigny  in  1698. 
He  studied  under  the  younger  Coustou  in  Paris,  and 
subsequently  passed  ten  years  at  Rome.  He  became, 
after  his  return,  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art*. 
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See  Vincent,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  A.  Bottle  de  Toulmon, 
1851. 
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Tne  “Fountain  of  Grenelle”  in  Paris  is  esteemed  his 
master-piece ;  his  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  upon 
which  he  was  employed  twelve  years,  was  destroyed  by 
a  mob  in  1792.  He  executed  a  number  of  bas-reliefs  and 
bronze  statues  of  great  merit,  and  was  also  skilled  in 
etching  and  design.  Died  in  1762. 

See  A.  C.  P.  de  Caylus,  “  Vie  d’E.  Bouchardon,”  176a ;  Fonte- 
nay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bouchaud,  boo'sho',  (Mathieu  Antoine,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1719,  became  professor  of  law  ip 
the  College  of  France  in  1774.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  contributed  a  number  of  legal 
articles  to  the  “Encyclopedie.”  Died  in  1804. 

Bouche,  boosh,  (Honors,)  born  at  Aix  in  1598,  wrote 
a  “Description  of  Provence.”  Died  in  1671. 

Bouche,  boosh,  (Martin,)  a  Flemish  engraver  of 
portraits,  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Antwerp,  flou¬ 
rished  about  1680. 

Bouchel,  boo'shSl',  (Laurent,)  a  French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Crespy  in  1559;  died  in  1629. 

Boucher,  boo'shi',  (Alexandre  Jean,)  a  French 
musician,  surnamed  the  Alexander  of  violins,  born 
in  Paris  in  1770.  He  was  patronized  by  Charles  IV.  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain.  Died  at  Paris  in  1861. 

Boucher,  (Francois,)  a  celebrated  French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1703.  He  studied  under  Le  Moine, 
and  in  1765  succeeded  Vanloo  as  painter  to  Louis  XV. 
Among  his  master-pieces  we  may  name  “Venus  order¬ 
ing  Arms  for  ^Eneas,”  and  “The  Bath  of  Diana.”  His 
works  are  censured  for  mannerism,  meretricious  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  wanton  tendencies.  Died  in  1 770. 

See  C.  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres;”  Grimm  et  Diderot, 
‘  Correspondance  Litt^raire.” 

Boucher,  (Jean,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in  Paris 
about  1548,  was  a  violent  partisan  of  the  league  against 
Henry  IV.,  and  a  “trumpet  of  sedition.”  Died  in  1644. 

See  M^zeray,  “Histoire  de  Henri  IV.” 

Boucher,  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Besan- 
5on,  published  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  (1626.) 

Boucher,  bow'cher,  (Jonathan,)  an  English  philolo¬ 
gist  and  political  writer,  born  near  Wigton,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  about  1738.  He  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  1756, 
and  became  rector  of  Hanover,  King  George  county,  in 
1761.  He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  Revolution, 
was  forced  to  resign  his  charge,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1 775.  About  1784  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Epsom, 
in  Surrey.  He  published  in  1797  a  “View  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution.”  He 
spent  many  years  in  compiling  a  “Glossary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,”  which  was  unfinished  w'hen  he 
died  in  1804.  Parts  1  and  2  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1832. 

Boucher  d’Argis,  boo'shi'  dfR'zhe',  (Andr&  Jean,) 
son  of  Antoine  Gaspard,  born  in  Paris  in  1751.  Having 
publicly  denounced  Marat,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Boucher  d’Argis,  (Antoine  Gaspard,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1708,  contributed  legal  treatises 
to  the  “Encyclopedie  Methodique.”  Died  in  1791. 

Boucher  de  la  Richarderie,  boo'shi'  deh  If  re'- 
shfRd're',  (Gilles,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1733,  published  a  “Universal  Li¬ 
brary  of  Travels,”  (6  vols.,  1808.)  Died  in  1810. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  boo'shi'  deh  pirt,  (Jacques,) 
a  French  archaeologist,  born  at  Rethel  in  1788.  Pie 
wrote  several  dramas,  and  a  dictionary  of  passions  and 
sensations,  entitled  “Hommes  et  Choses,”  (“  Men  and 
Things,”  4  vols.,  1851.)  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly 
on  his  work  called  “La  Creation,”  (5  vols.,  1839-41,) 
and  his  “Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities,”  (1847.) 
Died  at  Abbeville  in  August,  1868.  He  has  been  called 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  archaeo-geology. 

Boucherie,  boosh're',  (Auguste,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1801.  He  invented  a  method  of 
rendering  wood  incorruptible  by  impregnating  it  with 
sulphate  of  copper.  Died  in  1871. 

Boucheron,  boosh'r&N',  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  scholai 
and  writer,  of  French  extraction,  born  in  Turin  in  1773. 
Died  in  1838. 

See  T.  Vallauri,  “De  C.  Boucherono,”  1838. 

Boucheseiche,  boosh's&sh',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 


French  litterateur ,  born  at  Chaumont  in  1760,  translated 
the  “  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Hin- 
dostan,”  from  the  English  of  Rennel.  Died  in  1825. 

Bouchet,  boo'sh!',  (Claude  Antoine,)  a  French 
surgeon,  born  at  Lyons  in  1785,  originated  a  method  of 
healing  by  the  first  intention  after  amputations.  Died 
in  1839. 

See  Castellan,  “Notice  sur  le  Docteur  Bouchet,”  1840. 

Bouchet,  (Fr£d£ric  Jules,)  a  French  architect  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1799.  He  published  several 
professional  works,  among  which  is  “Compositions  an¬ 
tiques,”  (1850.)  Died  January  22,  i860. 

Bouchet,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at 
Poitiers  in  1526;  died  in  1606. 

Bouchet,  (Jean,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Poitiers 
in  1476,  published  “Annals  of  Aquitaine,”  (1524.)  Died 
about  1550. 

See  Nic^ron,  “  Mdmoires.” 

Bouchet,  du,  dii  boo'sh!',  (Jean,)  a  P'rench  writer  on 
genealogy,  born  in  1599;  died  in  1684. 

Bouchetel,  boosh'ffil',  or  Bochetel,  bosh'tSl',  (Guil¬ 
laume,)  born  in  the  province  of  Berry,  became  secretary 
to  Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  Died  in  1558. 

Boucheul,  boo'shul',  (Joseph,)  a  French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Dorat ;  died  in  1 706. 

Bouchitte,  boo'she't!',  (Louis  PTrmin  Herv£,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  and  professor  of  history  at  Versailles, 
born  in  Paris  in  1795,  published  a  “  History  of  the  Proofs 
of  the  Existence  of  God,”  (1841,)  etc.  Died  March  5,  1861. 

Bouchon-Dubournial,  boo'shbN'  du/booR/ne/fl', 
(Henri,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Toul  in  1749,  trans¬ 
lated  “Don  Quixote,”  and  other  works  of  Cervantes. 
Died  in  1828. 

Bouchotte,  boo'shot',  (Jean  Baptiste  Noel,)  born 
at  Metz,  in  France,  in  1754,  was  minister  of  war  from 
April,  1793,  until  April  1,  1794.  Died  in  1840. 

Boucicault,  boo'se'ko',  sometimes  written  Bourci- 
cault,  (Dion,)  a  dramatist  and  actor,  born  in  Dublin 
in  1822.  He  produced  about  1841  a  successful  comedy 
called  “  London  Assurance,”  and  afterwards  numerous 
dramas,  some  translated  from  the  French.  Died,  1890. 

Boucicaut,  de,  deh  boo'se'ko',  (Jean  le  Meingre— 
leh  m^NgR',)  a  French  soldier,  who  became  a  marshal 
under  Charles  V.  of  France.  Died  in  1370. 

Boucicaut,  de,  (Jean  le  Meingre,)  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Tours  in  1365,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks  in  1396,  and  became  marshal 
of  France  in  1412.  Being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  he  died  in  England  in  1421. 

SeeDEPiLHAM,  “Histoire  du  Mardchal  Boucicaut,”  1697;  D’Au- 
bigny,  “Vies  des  Hommes  illustres,”  tome  vii. 

Boucquet,  boo'd*:!',  (Victor,)  a  Flemish  painter  of 
history,  born  at  Fumes  in  1619.  “The  Judgment  of 
Cambyses”  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1677. 

Bouddha  or  Boudha.  See  Booddha. 

Boudet,  boo'd!',  (Charles  Ernest,)  a  French  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  in  1813  ;  died  in  1849. 

Boudet,  (Jean,)  Comte,  a  French  general  of  division, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1769.  He  fought  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  West  Indies  in  1794,  and  in  the  subsequent 
campaigns  of  Holland  and  Austria.  For  his  services  at 
Aspern  and  Essling,  he  was  created  by  Napoleon  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1809. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Frangais.” 

Boudewyns,  bow'deh-^Tns',  (Antoon  Franciscus,) 
a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Brussels  about  1660,  was  a 
pupil  of  Van  der  Meulen.  His  landscapes  are  highly 
praised. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Boudewyns,  (Michael,)  a  physician  of  Antwerp, 
was  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  that  city.  Died 
in  16S1. 

Boudinot,  boo'de-not,  (Elias,)  an  American  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1740.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  New  Jersey,  and  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  patriotic  cause  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  commissary-general  of 
prisoners,  and  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  1782.  He  was  director  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  from  1796  to  1805,  after  which  he 
resided  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  was  chosen  the 
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first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816. 
Among  his  writings  is  “The  Star  of  the  West;  or,  An 
Attempt  to  discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.”  He 
bequeathed  large  amounts  of  money  and  land  to  chari¬ 
table  institutions.  Died  in  1821. 

Boudon,  boo'dbN',  (Henri  Marie,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  religious  writer,  born  in  the  department  of 
Aisne  in  1624;  died  in  1702. 

Boudot,  boo'do',  (Jean,)  a  French  printer  and  book¬ 
seller,  published  in  1704  a  “Latin-French  Dictionary,” 
which  was  long  popular  in  schools.  Died  in  1706.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  was  distinguished  as  a  printer 
and  bibliographer.  Died  in  1754. 

Boue,  boo'i',  (Ami,)  a  French  geologist,  born  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1794,  published  several  works  on  geology,  and 
“La  Turquie  en  Europe,”  (“Turkey  in  Europe,”  1840.) 
Died  November  22,  1881. 

Bouelles,  boo'£l',  sometimes  written  Bouilles,  [Lat. 
Bovil'lus,]  (Charles,)  a  French  mathematician  and 
philologist,  born  at  Sancour,  in  Picardy,  about  1470, 
published  “  The  Book  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Geom¬ 
etry,”  (15 1 1,)  and  “Three  Books  of  Common  Proverbs,” 
(“  Proverbiorum  vulgarium  Libri  tres,”  1531-)  Died 
about  15^0. 

Bouffe,  boo'fei',  (Marie,)  a  popular  French  comedian, 
born  in  Paris  about  1800 ;  died  in  1888. 

Bouflers,  de,  deh  boo'flaiR',  (Louis  Francois,)  Due, 
a  celebrated  French  marshal,  born  in  1644,  served  under 
Turenne  in  Holland  and  Germany.  He  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  victory  of  Stcenkerke  in  1692,  and  in  1693 
obtained  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  1695  he  defended 
Namur  a  long  time  against  the  allies  under  William  III. 
of  England,  and  in  1708  maintained  Lille  for  nearly  three 
months  against  Prince  Eugene.  He  received  from  Louis 
XIV.  the  order  of  Saint  Louis  and  many  other  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  last  battle  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  that  of  Malplaquet,  (1709,)  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing ;  and  his  retreat  on  that  occasion 
was  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  military  skill.  Died  in 
17 1 1. 

See  “Vie  du  Marshal  de  Bouflers,”  Lille,  1852;  Charles  de  la 
Rue,  “Oraison  fun&bre  de  M.  le  Marshal  de  Bouflers,”  1711. 

Bouflers,  de,  (Marte  Franchise  Catherine  de 
Beauvau  Qraon — deh  bb'vo'  kRi'bN',)  Marchioness, 
a  French  lady  of  distinguished  talents  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  was  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouflers-Remien- 
court,  captain  of  the  guards  to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  King 
of  Poland.  She  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  Died  in  1787. 

Bouflers,  de,  (Stanislas,)  Marquis,  a  mediocre 
French  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Luneville 
in  1737 ;  died  in  1815. 

Bouflers-Rouvrel,  boo'flaiR'roov'rSl',  (Marie  Char¬ 
lotte  Hippolyte,)  Countess,  born  in  Paris  in  1724, 
was  a  friend  of  Rousseau  and  other  celebrated  French 
writers,  and  a  correspondent  of  Hume.  Died  in  1800. 

See  J.  J.  Rousseau,  “  Correspondance ;”  Hume,  “Private  Cor¬ 
respondence.” 

Bougainville,  boo'giN'vfel',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French 
litterateur,  brother  of  the  navigator,  born  in  Paris  in  1722, 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1763. 

Bougainville,  de,  deh  boo'giN'vfel',  (Louis  An¬ 
toine,)  a  celebrated  French  navigator,  born  in  Paris  in 
1729,  accompanied  Montcalm  to  America  in  1756,  as  his 
aide-de-camp.  In  1766  he  set  sail  with  the  frigate  La 
Boudeuse  and  the  ship  L’Etoile  for  the  Falkland  Is¬ 
lands,  being  charged  by  the  government  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  French  colony  of  Port  Louis,  on  one  of  those 
islands,  to  the  Spaniards.  Continuing  his  voyage,  he 
discovered  a  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Navigator’s  Islands  to  the  Samoan 
Archipelago.  He  also  saw  part  of  the  group  afterwards 
called  New  Hebrides  by  Captain  Cook.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1769,  having  been  the  first  French  navi¬ 
gator  who  made  the  circuit  of  the  world.  His  account 
of  his  voyage  (“Voyage  autour  du  Monde”)  appeared 
in  1771,  and  was  translated  into  English  and  German. 
Bougainville  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Died  in  1814. 


Bougeant,  boo'zhflN',  (Guillaume  Hyacinthe,)  a 
French  Jesuit  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Quimper  in 
1690,  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1743. 

Bougerel,  boozh'r&l',  (Joseph,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Aix  in  1680,  wrote  “Memoirs  of 
Illustrious  Men.”  Died  in  1753. 

Bouget,  boo'zhi',  (Jean,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born 
at  Saumur  in  1692,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  He  published 
“  Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar,”  and  other  learned 
works.  Died  in  1775.  , 

Bough,  bow,  (Samuel,)  a  British  painter,  born  a* 
Carlisle  in  1822.  He  painted  both  in  oils  and  in  water¬ 
colours,  his  fame  principally  resting  on  the  latter  class  of 
work.  Died  at  Edinburgh,  November  19,  1878. 

Boughton,  baw'tqn,  (George  H.,)  a  distinguished 
contemporary  painter  of  landscapes  and  genre,  was  born 
in  England,  and  resided  many  years  in  London  and  on 
the  continent.  He  afterwards  came  to  Albany,  New  York, 
but  in  1859  returned  to  Europe.  Among  his  best  works 
are  “  Winter  Twilight,”  “  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,” 
“  Coming  into  Church,”  “  Morning  Prayer,”  “  The  Scar¬ 
let  Letter,”  “The  Idyll  of  the  Birds,”  “The  Return  of 
the  Mayflower,”  and  “Coming  through  the  Rye.” 
Died  January  19,  1905. 

Bougrov.  See  Boogrof. 

Bouguer,  boo'gaiR',  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Le  Croisic,  in  Lower  Brittany,  in 
1698.  Having  obtained  several  prizes  from  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  he  became  an  associate  of  that  body 
in  1731.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Gradation  of  Light” 
came  out  in  1729,  and  in  1736  he  accompanied  La  Con- 
damine  and  Godin  to  Peru,  in  order  to  measure  a  degree 
of  the  meridian.  He  published  an  account  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  entitled  “Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,” 
(1749.)  He  also  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Mechanics  and 
Dynamics,”  and  a  “Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Pilotage,” 
(1753,)  and  invented  an  instrument  which  he  named  the 
heliometer.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Died  in  1758. 

See  article”  Bouguer”  in  the  “Biograjphie  Universelle,”by  Biot; 
Laberthonie,  “Relation  de  la  Conversion  et  de  la  Mort  de  Bou¬ 
guer,”  1784. 

Bouguereau,  boog'ro',  (Adolphe  William,)  a 
French  painter,  born  at  La  Rochelle,  November  30, 
1825.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  the 
century.  Died  August  20,  1905. 

Bouhier,  boo'e-i',  (Jean,)  a  learned  jurist,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy,  born  at  Dijon  in  1673,  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  1 704.  He 
published  a  number  of  legal  works,  and  valuable  criti¬ 
cisms  on  classical  subjects.  “  He  was,”  says  Abbe  Olivet, 
“a  savant  of  the  first  order.”  Died  in  1746. 

See  Oudin,  “  Commentarius  de  Vita  J.  Bouhierii,”  1746;  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  “flloges.” 

Bouhours,  boo'ooR',  (Dominique,)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  etymologist,  born  in  1628  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  He  published 
in  1671  “Conversations  of  Aristes  and  Eugenius,”  and 
“  Remarks  and  Doubts  on  the  French  Language.”  These 
works  were  received  with  great  favour  by  some  critics, 
and  severely  assailed  by  Menage  and  others.  He  also 
wrote  a  “  Life  of  Francis  Xavier,”  which  was  translated 
into  English  by  Dryden.  Died  in  1702. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale;’* 
AndrjJ  Dacier,  “  fifoge  de  Bouhours,”  1702. 

Bouilhet,  boo'ee-yi',  (Louis,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Cany,  in  Seine-Inferieure,  in  1824.  He  excelled  as  a  de¬ 
scriptive  poet,  and,  in  spite  of  some  imperfections,  was  a 
writer  of  no  small  power.  Died  at  Rouen,  July  19,  1869. 

Bouillard,  boo'ylR',  (Jacques,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  in  1744;  died  at  Paris  in  1806. 

Bouillart,  boo'ytR',  (Jacques,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  historian,  born  at  Meulan  in  1669;  died  in  1726. 

Bouillaud,  boo'yo',  or  Bouilliaud,  boo'ye-5',  (I:|- 
mael,)  a  French  astronomer,  born  in  Loudun  in  1605 ; 
died  in  1694. 

Bouillaud,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  professor  of  clinics  in 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  born  at  Angouleme  in  179&. 
He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  “  Revue  M^di- 
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cale”  and  other  journals,  and  published  a  “  Treatise  on 
Medical  Nosography,”  (5  vols.,  1846.)  Died  in  1881. 

Bouille,  de,  deh  boo'yi',  (Francois  Claude  Amour,) 
Marquis,  a  distinguished  French  general,  born  in  Au¬ 
vergne  in  1739.  In  the  war  of  American  independence, 
while  Governor  of  Guadeloupe,  he  defended  the  French 
Antilles  against  the  English,  and  captured  several  of 
their  islands.  He  was  a  devoted  royalist,  and  active  in 
promoting  the  escape  of  Louis  XVI.  from  Paris :  on  the 
failure  of  that  enterprise,  he  repaired  to  Russia,  in  order 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  empress  Catherine.  He 
died  in  England  in  1800,  leaving  interesting  “Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  which  were  published  in 
English,  (1797,)  German,  (1798,)  and  French,  (1801.) 

Bouilles.  See  Bouelles. 

Bouillet,  boo'yi',  (Jean,)  a  French  physician,  born 
near  Beziers  in  1690;  died  in  1777 . 

Bouillet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  geologist,  bom 
at  Cluny  in  1799,  wrote  on  minerals  and  fossils,  and  on 
the  geology  of  Auvergne  and  Puy-de-D6me.  Died  1878. 

Bouillet,  (Marie  Nicolas,)  a  French  lexicographer, 
became  inspector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
was  born  in  1798.  He  published  a  “Classical  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquity,”  (1841,)  and  other 
works.  Died  December  28,  1864. 

Bouillier,  boo'ye-i',  (Francisque,)  a  French  philos¬ 
opher,  torn  at  Lyons  in  1813,  published  a  “History  of 
the  Cartesian  Philosophy,”  (2  vols.,  1854.) 

Bouillon.  See  Godfrey. 

Bouillon,  de,  deh  boo'ydN',  (Emmanuel  Theodore 
de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne — deh  If  tooR  do'v&Rii',)  a 
French  cardinal,  son  of  Frederic  Maurice,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  1644.  He  became  chief  almoner  to  Louis 
XIV.  Died  in  1715. 

Bouillon,  de,  (Fr^d^ric  Maurice  de  la  Tour 
d’ Auvergne,)  Due,  elder  brother  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
was  born  at  Sedan  in  1605.  He  fought  under  his  uncle  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  subsequently  entered  the  French 
service.  Appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1642,  he  shared 
with  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  was  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  princes  fighting  against  Mazarin.  Died 
in  1652. 

See  “  M&noires  de  la  Viede  F.  M.  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,”  edited 
by  Aubertin,  1692;  Pinard,  “Chronologie  Militaire.” 

Bouillon,  de,  (Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,) 
Due,  a  French  marshal,  originally  Viscount  Turenne, 
born  in  1555,  was  a  grandson  of  the  Constable  of  Mont¬ 
morency.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  Calvinist,  and 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  his  armies.  He  mar¬ 
ried  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter 
of  William  Prince  of  Orange.  One  of  the  sons  of  this 
marriage  was  the  celebrated  Turenne.  Marshal  Bouillon 
was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  founded  at  Sed-an  a 
college  and  library.  Died  in  1623. 

Bouillon,  de,  (Robert  de  la  Marck,)  Due,  a  French 
marshal,  born  in  1492,  became  lieutenant-general  of 
Normandy.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Brant6me,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Bouillon-Lagrange,  boo'y^N'  lf'gRftNzh',  (Edmh 
Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  chemist,  physician,  and  writer, 
Dorn  in  Paris  about  1765,  became  apothecary  to  the  im¬ 
perial  household.  Died  about  1840. 

Bouilly,  boo'ye',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  French  drama¬ 
tist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire  in  1763  ;  died  in  Paris  in  1842. 

See  E.  Legouv£,  “J.  N.  Bouilly,”  1842. 

Boulainvilliers,  de,  deh  boo'liN've'ye-i',  (Henri,) 
a  French  historian,  born  in  Normandy  in  1^58,  was  a  son 
of  Frangois,  Count  of  Saint-Saire.  He  wrote  a  “Chro¬ 
nological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  France,”  and 
other  works  on  French  history,  also  a  “Life  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,”  (1730.)  Died  in  1722. 

See  Bayle.  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Qu^rard, 
“La  France  Litt4raire.” 

Boulanger,  (Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie,)  a 
French  general,  was  born  at  Rennes,  April  20,  1837. 
He  served  in  the  army  in  China,  Italy,  and  in  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  was  minister  of  war  from 


January,  1886,  to  May,  1887,  when  he  urged  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Orleans  princes.  His  free  criticism  of 
the  authorities  and  general  insubordination  caused  his 
arrest  and  his  subsequent  dismissal  from  the  army,  but 
he  had  a  strong  following,  was  elected  deputy,  and  by 
1889  “  Boulangism”  became  so  formidable  that  the 
government  became  alarmed,  and  prosecuted  him. 
He  lost  courage,  fled  the  country,  was  condemned  in 
his  absence,  and  on  September  30,  1891,  shot  himself 
in  a  cemetery  at  Brussels. 

Boulanger,  boo'l&N'zhi',  (Gustave  Rodolphe 
Clarence,)  a  French  painter,  born  at  Paris,  April  25, 
1824.  His  most  famous  pictures  are  classical  in  subject, 
and  his  works  are  noted  for  the  frequent  introduction  of 
nude  figures.  He  died  September  21,  1888. 

Boulanger,  boo'lfiN'zhi',  (Jean,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1607  ;  died  in  1680. 

Boulanger,  (Louis,)  a  French  painter,  born  in  Pied¬ 
mont  in  1806,  was  a  friend  of  Victor  Hugo,  whose  works 
he  illustrated.  He  gained  a  first  medal  in  1836.  Died 
at  Dijon,  March  5,  1867. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  boo'14'  deh  It  muRt,  (An¬ 
toine  Jacques  Claude  Joseph,)  Comte,  a  French 
statesman,  born  in  1761.  He  became  successively  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the 
council  of  regency,  (1810,)  minister  of  state,  and  min¬ 
ister  of  justice  conjointly  with  Cambaceres.  He  had  a 
principal  part  in  drawing  up  the  Civil  Code  of  Napoleon. 
Died  in  1840. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  (Henri  George,)  Comte, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1797.  In  1837  he 
represented  the  department  of  Meurthe  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  republic  from 
December,  1848,  to  December  2,  1851.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1858. 

Boulay-Paty,  booW  pi'te',  (Fvariste  F£lix  Cy- 
prien,)  son  of  Pierre  Sebastien,  noticed  below,  born  at 
Donges,  in  Brittany,  in  1804.  He  published  a  collection 
of  “National  Odes,”  (1830,)  and  other  poems,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  1851  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
for  his  “Sonnets  on  Human  Life.”  Died  Jan.  7,  1864. 

Boulay-Paty,  (Pierre  Sebastien,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  in  Brittany  in  1763,  filled  several  offices  during  the 
Revolution,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  in  1798.  Died  in  1830. 

Boulduc,  bool'duk',  (Gilles  Franqois,)  a  French 
chemist,  son  of  Simon,  noticed  below,  bom  in  1675,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  1729, 
Died  in  1742. 

Boulduc,  (Simon,)  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1729. 

Boule,  bool,  (Andr£  Charles,)  a  French  cabinet¬ 
maker,  born  in  Paris  in  1642,  adorned  his  works  with 
mosaics.  He  worked  for  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  Died  in  1732. 

Boulee,  boo'li',  (Etienne  Louis,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1728;  died  in  1799. 

Boulen.  See  Boleyn,  (Anne.) 

Boulgarine.  See  Boolgarin. 

Boulger,  (Demetrius  Charles,)  an  English  au¬ 
thor,  born  July  14,  1853.  He  has  been  an  active 
contributor  on  British  colonial  questions,  and  for  four 
years  edited  the  “Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.”  His 
works  include  “  Life  of  Yakoob  Beg  in  Kashgar, 
(1878,)  “Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,”  (1897,) 
“The  Congo  State,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Boulger,  (Dorothy  Henrietta,)  an  English 
novelist,  was  born  May  30,  1847.  She  has  done  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  “All  the  Year  Round,”  etc.,  and  has 
written  “True  to  her  Trust,”  “  Pretty  Miss  Bellew,” 
“An  Island  Princess,”  “A  Garden  of  Girls,”  etc. 

Boullanger,  boo'ldN'zhi',  (Andr£,)  a  popular  French 
preacher,  born  in  Paris  about  1578;  died  in  1657. 

Boullemier,  bool'me-i',  (Charles,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  writer,  born"at  Dijon  in  1725;  died  in  1803. 

Boullenger  de  Rivery,  boo'lftN^h^  d?h  rfev're', 
(Claude  Franqois  F£lix,)  a  French  jurist  and  litth-a - 
teur ,  bom  at  Amiens  in  1725  ;  died  in  1758. 
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Boullenoia  or  Boulenois,  bool'nwi',  (Louis,) 
French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1680 
died  in  1762. 

Bonlliau,  boo'le-5',  or  Bouillaud,  boo'yb',  [Lat.  Bul- 
i.ial'dus,]  a  distinguished  French  astronomer,  born  at 
Loudun  in  1605.  He  wrote  “  Astronomia  Philolaica,” 
(1682,)  and  other  learned  works.  Died  in  1694. 

Boullier,  boo'le-i',  (David  Renaud,)  a  Protestant 
theologian,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1699;  died  in  London  in  1 759* 

Boullongne,  boo'ldNn',  (Bon,)  a  French  painter,  son 
of  Louis,  noticed  below,  (the  first  of  the  name,)  born  in 
Paris  in  1649.  He  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  at  Paris,  in  1678.  His  design  and  composi¬ 
tion  are  praised.  Died  in  1717. 

Boullongne,  (Louis,)  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Picardy  about  1609,  worked  in  Paris.  He  had 
remarkable  skill  as  a  copyist.  Died  in  1674. 

Boullongne,  (Louis,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris  in  1654,  became  first  painter  to  the  king,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Died  in  1 733* 

Boulogne,  de,  deh  boo'lon',  (Etienne  Antoine,) 
born  at  Avignon  in  1747,  became  Bishop  of  Troyes  in 
1807,  was  deposed  by  Napoleon  in  1811,  and  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1817.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  8  vols.,  (1827  et  seq.)  Died  in  1825. 

Boul't^r,  (Hugh,)  born  in  or  near  London  in  1671, 
became  in  1723  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  charities,  and  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Died  in  1742. 

Boul'tpn,  (Matthew,)  an  English  mechanician,  born 
at  Birmingham  in  1728.  He  was  the  friend  and  coadju¬ 
tor  of  the  celebrated  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
effected  great  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  which 
he  also  applied  to  new  purposes.  His  coining-apparatus 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  its  excellence.  His 
services  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  by 
Watt.  Died  in  1809. 

See  a  “Life  of  M.  Boulton,”  published  at  Birmingham,  1809; 
Henry  Howe,  “  Eminent  American  and  European  Mechanics,”  1847. 

Bourna,  bow'mi,  (Dominick  Acronius,)  a  Dutch 
publicist,  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  political  his¬ 
tory  at  Franeker.  Died  in  1656. 

Bouquet,  boo'k4',  (Dom  Martin,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  born  at  Amiens  in  1685,  published  a  “Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Historians  of  Gaul  and  France,”  which  has 
been  continued  by  several  other  writers.  Died  in  1754. 

Bouquier,  boo'ke-i',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  litterateur, 
born  in  Perigord  about  1750,  was  a  Jacobin  member  of 
the  Convention,  (1792-95.)  Died  in  1811. 

Bouquin.  See  Boquin. 

Bourbaki,  boor'bt'kfe',  (Charles  Denis  Sauter,) 
a  French  general  of  Greek  descent,  was  born  at  Pau, 
April  22,  1816.  He  studied  at  the  military  school  of 
Saint-Cyr,  entered  the  zouaves  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1836, 
served  with  great  distinction  in  Africa  and  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  became  a  brigadier  in  1854,  and  a  division  general 
in  1857.  In  the  Franco-German  war  he  had  command 
of  the  army  of  the  East,  and  in  January,  1871,  his  troops 
were  driven  over  the  Swiss  frontier,  where  his  army  was 
interned.  Bourbaki,  however,  shot  himself  with  his  pistol 
at  Besan^on,  but  soon  recovered  from  the  wound.  Pie 
was  soon  after  made  military  governor  of  Lyons,  and 
later  on  took  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  which 
he  resigned  in  1879. 

Bourbon,  boor'bon,  [Fr.  pron.  booR'biN',]  the  name 
of  a  famous  French  dynasty,  which  reigned  over  France 
from  1589  to  1848,  excepting  the  period  of  the  republic 
and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.  Henry  IV.  was  the  first 
king  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  house  of  Orleans  is 
a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  founder  of 
which  was  Robert,  Count  de  Clermont,  a  younger  son  of 
King  Louis  IX.  Robert  died  in  1317.  (See  Orleans.) 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  first  Duke,  and  Count  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  was  a  son  of  Robert,  and  was  born  in  1279.  He 
fought  with  success  against  the  English  for  Charles  le 
Bel,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Bourbon.  He  died  in  1341. 

Pierre,  the  second  duke,  a  son  of  Louis  I.,  was  born 
in  1310.  He  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356. 
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His  son,  Louis  II.,  third  Duke  of  Bourbon,  born  in 
J337,  distinguished  himself  in  battle  against  the  English. 
In  1391  he  led  a  successful  crusade  against  the  pirates 
of  Tunis.  Died  in  1410. 

Jean,  the  fourth  duke,  born  in  1381,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Louis  II.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Armagnac 
party  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  at  Agincourt,  and  confined  until  his  death  in  1434. 

His  son  Charles  I.,  born  in  1401,  became  fifth  Duke 
of  Bourbon.  He  rendered  important  military  services 
to  the  dauphin,  (Charles' VII.,)  and  defended  Orleans 
against  the  English  in  1428.  Died  in  1456. 

Jean  II.,  the  sixth  duke,  born  about  1426,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  Pie  joined  the  Due  de  Bretagne 
and  others  in  the  league  against  Louis  XI.,  [ligue  du  bien 
public.)  In  1483  he  became  Constable  of  France.  Died 
in  1488. 

The  seventh  duke  was  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
a  son  of  Charles  I.,  born  in  1437.  He  was  a  diplomat  i*t 
and  a  favourite  counsellor  of  Louis  XI. 

See  Desormeaux,  “Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon,”  5  vois., 
1772-88. 

Bourbon,  (Nicolas,)  surnamed  the  Elder,  a  Frencft 
scholar  and  distinguished  Latin  poet,  born  near  Bar-sur- 
Aube  in  1503  ;  died  in  1550. 

Bourbon,  (Nicolas,)  the  Younger,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  born  near  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1774.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Royal  College  in  161 1,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1644. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Antoine.)  See  Antony  of  Bour¬ 
bon. 

Bourbon,  de,  deh  booR'biN',  (Charles, )Duc,  usually 
called  Constable  Bourbon,  (Connetable  de  Bourbon,) 
a  famous  French  general,  born  in  February,  1490,  was 
a  son  of  Gilbert  Bourbon,  Count  of  Montpensier.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  ob¬ 
tained  with  her  the  title  of  duke.  Having  served  several 
campaigns  in  Italy,  he  received  in  1515  the  office  of 
constable,  the  highest  military  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
France.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Marignano, 
(1515,)  and  in  the  next  year  was  chosen  viceroy  of  the 
Milanese.  His  loyalty  to  Francis  I.  was  shaken  by 
various  injuries  and  acts  of  ingratitude,  which  historians 
attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  king’s  mother,  Louisa 
of  Savoy.  Her  motive  is  supposed  to  have  been  resent¬ 
ment  for  the  coldness  or  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
her  amorous  overtures.  About  1 521  he  was  deprived  by 
legal  process  of  his  estates,  which  were  claimed  by  Louisa 
of  Savoy.  This  transaction  determined  the  haughty  duke 
to  accept  the  brilliant  offers  which  he  had  received  from 
Charles  V.,  for  whose  service  he  raised  a  large  body  of 
Germans  in  1523.  He  became  lieutenant-general  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  and  had  a  high  command  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  (1525.)  The  victory  at  this  place  is  attributed 
by  some  writers  to  his  skill.  (See  Avalos,  Marquis 
of  Pescara.)  He  was  regarded  with  distrust  by  Charles 
V.,  who  neglected  to  pay  the  German  troops  commanded 
by  Bourbon.  Disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  Charles,  he 
resolved  to  become  an  independent  prince  and  to  satisfy 
his  mutinous  troops  with  the  spoils  of  conquest.  His 
first  enterprise  was  extremely  bold,  and  conducted  with 
great  ability.  He  led  his  army  three  hundred  miles  or 
more  through  a  hostile  country,  and  assaulted  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  wall,  and  was  killed 
among  the  first,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1527.  His  victo¬ 
rious  army  (which  contained  many  Lutherans)  pillaged 
the  city,  and  committed  frightful  excesses.  He  was 
reputed  the  ablest  French  general  of  his  time.  The 
Constable  Bourbon  forms  a  prominent  character  in 
Byron’s  drama  entitled  “The  Deformed  Transformed.” 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  Charles  V.;”  Brant5me,  “Vie« 
des  grands  Capitaines ;”  Guicciardini,  “  Historia  d’ltalia  ;”  Gail- 
lard,  “Histoire  de  Franyois  I ;”  N.  Baudot  de  Juilly,  “Histoire 
secrete  du  Connetable  de  Bourbon,”  1612 ;  Von  Schwartzenau, 
“Der  Konnetable  Karl  von  Bourbon,  Bilder  aus  seinem  Leben,” 
1852;  Major-General  John  Mitchell,  “Biographies  of  Eminent 
Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centuries,”  1865. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Charles,)  Cardinal,  born  in  1520, 
was  a  brother  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  and  an  uncle  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  League,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Charles  X.,  in  1589.  He  was  recognized  as  such  by 
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the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Died  in  1590. 

See  J.  Dubreul,  “Vie  de  Charles  de  Bourbon,”  1612. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Charles,)  Cardinal  Vendome,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1560.  He  was  a  son 
of  Louis,  first  Prince  de  Conde.  Died  in  1594. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Louis  Henri,)  Due,  son  of  Louis, 
Dorn  at  Versailles  in  1692.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  re¬ 
gency,  and  was  subsequently  first  minister  of  Louis  XV. 
Died  in  1740. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Luis  Antonio,)  a  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  born  in  1727,  was  made  a  cardinal 
about  the  age  of  eight,  but  renounced  that  office  when 
he  arrived  at  manhood.  Died  in  1785. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Luis  Maria,)  a  Spanish  prelate,  born 
in  1777,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  As  president  of 
the  regency,  he  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  1812, 
a/id  abolished  the  Inquisition.  Died  in  1823. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Mathieu,)  surnamed  le  grand  BA- 
tard.  was  a  son  of  Jean  II.,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  warrior.  Died  in  1505. 

Bourbon  Cond6,  de,  deh  booR'biN'  k^N'di',  (Louis,) 
Due,  a  French  nobleman  and  soldier,  born  in  1668,  was 
a  grandson  of  the  great  Conde.  Died  in  1710. 

Bourbotte,  booR'bot',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  near 
Avallon  in  1763.  Having  excited  an  insurrection,  he 
was  defeated,  and  executed  in  1795. 

Bourcet,  boait'si',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  tac¬ 
tician  and  military  writer,  bom  near  Chatellerault  in 
1700.  Died  in  1780. 

Bourchenu,  de,  deh  booRsh'nii',  (Jean  Pierre  Mo- 
ret,)  Marquis  de  Valbonnais,  a  French  historical  writer, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1651;  died  in  1730. 

Bourchier,  (Arthur,)  an  English  actor,  born  at 
Speen,  Berkshire,  June  22,  1864.  He  built  a  theatre 
at  Oxford,  where  he  played  various  Shakspearian 
characters.  For  nearly  one  hundred  nights  he  took 
the  character  of  Jacques  at  St.  James  Theatre,  London. 
He  has  adapted  various  plays. 

Bourchier,  (John.)  See  Berners,  Lord. 

Bourchier,  boor'chl-er,  [Fr.  pron.  booR'she-&',] 
Bourgchier,  or  Bouchier,  (Thomas,)  an  EnglislTec- 
clesiastic,  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1454, 
cardinal,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.  He  crowned 
Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII.,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  marriage-ceremony  between  the  last-named 
sovereign  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Died  in  i486. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  v.  chap,  xxi.,  i860. 

Bourcicault.  See  Boucicault. 

Bourcier,  booR'se-f',  (Jean  Leonard,)  Baron  de 
Montureux,  (deh  mAN'tu'ruh',)  a  French  jurist  and  magis¬ 
trate,  born  at  Vezelise,  in  Lorraine,  in  1649.  He  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Leopold  Code,  adopted  in 
Lorraine.  Died  in  1726. 

Bourdaisidre,  de  la,  deh  If  booR'd^'ze-aiR',  (Jean 
Babou,)  Seigneur,  a  French  statesman,  lived  about  1570. 

Bourdaloue,  booR'd^loo',  (Louis,)  an  eminent 
French  pulpit  orator  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Bourges  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1632.  Having  been  successively  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  moral  theology,  he 
was  appointed  in  1669  court  preacher  in  Paris,  where  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  preached  the  sermons  during 
Lent  and  Advent.  His  discourses  were  enthusiastically 
admired  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  court ;  and  the  king  ob¬ 
served  that  Bourdaloue’s  “  repetitions  were  better  than 
the  novelties  of  others.”  His  main  object  was  to  con¬ 
vince,  and  his  chief  weapon  was  logic,  compared  with 
which  he  considered  pathos  of  secondary  importance. 
His  proofs  fortify  each  other  by  their  connection,  and 
respond  by  their  gradation  to  the  auditor’s  desire  to  re¬ 
ceive  impressions  more  and  more  vivid.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  shining  example  of  modesty,  consistency, 
and  other  virtues  appropriate  to  his  office.  His  sermons 
were  published  in  16  vols.,  1707-34.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Prigny,  “Vie  de  Bourdaloue,”  1705;  Villenave,  “Notice 
■ur  Bourdaloue,”  181a;  Jean  Labouderir,  “Notice  sur  Bourda- 
loue,”  1825;  De  Saint-Amand,  “Notice  biographique  sur  le  P. 
Bourdaloue,”  1842. 


Bourdeilles,  de,  (Pierre.)  See  Brantome. 

Bourdelot,  booRd'lo',  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  French 
scholar,  published  valuable  editions  of  Lucian,  Helio- 
dorus,  and  Petronius.  Died  in  1638. 

Bourdelot,  (Pierre  Michon,)  Abb£,  a  distinguished 
French  physician,  born  in  1610  at  Sens,  was  patronized 
by  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  wrote  an  “Account  of  Mount 
./Etna,”  and  “The  History  of  Music  and  its  Effects,” 
(1715.)  Died  in  1685. 

Bourdic-Viot,  de,  deh  booR'dfek'  ve'o',  (Marie 
Anne  Henriette  Payan  de  l’Etang — pf'yftN'  deh 
I&TSn',)  an  authoress,  born  at  Dresden  in  1746,  was  suc¬ 
cessively  married  to  the  Marquis  d’Antremont,  the  Baron 
de  Bourdic,  and  M.  Viot.  She  published  eulogies  on 
Montaigne  and  Tasso,  and  other  works.  She  was  eulo¬ 
gized  by  Voltaire.  Died  near  Bagnols  in  1802. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bourdign6,  de,  deh  booR'd^n'yf',  (Charles,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Angers  ;  died  in  1531. 

Bourdillon,  boor'dll-on,  (Francis  W.,)  an  English 
poet,  born  in  1852.  While  still  an  undergraduate  at  Ox¬ 
ford  he  became  famous  as  the  author  of  a  short  poem 
entitled  “  Light,”  which  was  translated  into  the  principal 
European  languages.  His  “  Among  the  Flowers,  and 
other  Poems,”  appeared  in  1878. 

Bourdin,  booR'dlN',  (Gilles,)  a  French  scholar,  born 
in  Paris  in  1515,  published  esteemed  commentaries  on 
several  of  the  classics.  Died  in  1570. 

Bourdin,  (Jacques,)  a  French  statesman  under  Henry 
II.,  Francis  II.,  and  Charles  IX.,  became  secretary  of 
finance  in  1549.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  Died  in  1567. 

Bourdin,  (Maurice,)  a  French  prelate,  born  in  Li¬ 
mousin,  became  Archbishop  of  Braga,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  elected  pope  by  the  German  emperor  Henry  V., 
in  opposition  to  Gelasius  II.  He  was  soon  after  deposed, 
and  died  in  prison  in  1122. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Bourdois  de  la  Mothe,  booR'dwS'  deh  If  mot, 
(Edme  Joachim,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Joigny  in 
1754.  He  was  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  Died  about  1830. 

Bourdoise,  booR'dwiz',  (Adrien,)  a  French  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  near  Chartres  in  1584  ;  died  in  1655. 

See  Descourveaux,  “Vie  de  M.  Bourdoise,”  1714:  Bouchard, 
“Vie  de  M.  Bourdoise,”  1784. 

Bourdon,  booR'd^N',  (Aim6,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Cambray  in  1638.  He  published  an  “Anatomi¬ 
cal  Description  of  the  Human  Body,”  and  “  New  Ana¬ 
tomical  Tables.”  Died  in  1706. 

Bourdon,  (Isidore,)  an  eminent  French  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Merry,  in  Orne,  in  1 796.  He  practised 
in  Paris,  and  published  numerous  and  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  “  Principles  of  Medical  Physiology,” 
(2  vols.,  1828,)  “Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology, 
or  History  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life  in  all  Beings  which 
are  endowed  with  it,”  (1830,)  and  “Illustrious  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Naturalists  of  Modern  Times,”  (1844.)  He 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  his  time.  Died 
in  Paris,  November  26,  1861. 

Bourdon,  (Pierre  Louis  Marie,)  a  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Alem^on  in  1799,  published  “Elements 
of  Algebra,”  (1843,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1854. 

Bourdon,  (S£bastien,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  painters,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1616.  At  an 
early  age  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Claude  Lorrain,  whose  pictures  he  copied  with 
admirable  exactness.  He  became  in  1648  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  rector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture  in  Paris.  In  1652  he  visited  Sweden, 
where  Queen  Christina  appointed  him  her  first  painter. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  his  “  Crucifixion  of  Saint 
Peter,”  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  “  Woman  taken  in  Adul¬ 
tery.”  Bourdon  excelled  in  historical  painting,  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  grotesque  subjects,  and  worked  with  won¬ 
derful  rapidity  and  facility.  His  engravings  and  designs 
are  also  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  Paris  in  1671. 

See  R.  Dumbsnil,  “  Le  Peintre-Graveur  Francais;”  J.  Poitb- 
vin,  “  Notice  historique  sur  S.  Bourdon,”  1812;  Felibien,  “Entr*- 
tien  sur  les  Peintres.” 

Bourdon  de  la  Crosni&re,  booR'ddN'  deh  If  kRo'- 
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ne-aiR',  (Leonard  Jean  Joseph,)  a  French  Jacobin,  and 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  at  Longne- 
au-Perche  in  1758.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  for  other  violent  measures  of  his  party.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Robespierre,  he  joined  Barras  as  leader 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  seized  the  person  of  his 
former  chief  and  others  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
where  he  was  publicly  denounced  as  an  assassin.  He 
wrote  a  “Memoir  on  National  Education,”  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1816. 

See  Le  Bas,  “  Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Bourdon  de  l'Oise,  booR'ddN'  deh  lw Hz,  (Francois 
Louis,)  a  French  revolutionist,  born  near  Compi&gne, 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  most  violent  measures  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
joined  with  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor.  He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  subsequently  opposed  the  republican  party.  He  was 
transported  by  the  Directory  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died 
in  1797. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise.” 

Bourdon  de  Sigrais,  booR'd&N'  deh  se'gRi'^  Claude 
Guillaume,)  a  French  writer,  born  near  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier  in  1715,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a  “  History 
of  Rats,”  and  translated  into  French  the  “  Military  In¬ 
stitutes”  of  Vegetius.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bourdon  de  Vatry,  booR'ddN'  deh  viftRe',  (Marc 
Antoine,)  Baron,  a  French  administrator,  born  at 
Saint-Maur  in  1761.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine,  for 
a  short  time,  about  1800,  after  which  he  was  prefect  of 
Havre,  Vaucluse,  and  Maine-et-Loire.  Died  in  1828. 

Bourdonnaie.  See  La  Bourdonnaie. 

Bourdonnais.  See  La  Bourdonnais. 

Bourdot  de  Richebourg,  booR'do'  deh  rfesh'booR', 
(Charles  Antoine,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1685,  edited  a  collection  of  the  common  laws  of  France. 
Died  in  1735. 

Bourd,  (Paul  Joseph,)  a  Belgian  statuary,  born  in 
1823  ;  died  in  1848. 

Bourette^oo'r&t',  (Charlotte,)  a  French  authoress, 
born  in  1714,  published  a  collection  of  works  in  prose 
and  verse.  She  kept  in  Paris  a  cafe  which  was  a  resort 
of  literary  men.  Died  in  1784 

Bourg,  du,  dii  booR,  (Anne,)  a  French  magistrate  and 
Calvinist,  born  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  in  1521.  Being 
falsely  accused  of  the  assassination  of  Minard,  one  of  the 
Catholic  judges,  he  was  executed  in  1559. 

Bourgade,  booR'gid',  (Francois,)  a  French  mission¬ 
ary,  born  at  Ganjou  in  1806,  laboured  in  Algeria,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Evenings  at  Carthage.”  Died  May  21,  1866. 

Bourgelat,  booRzh'li',  (Claude,)  the  founder  of 
veterinary  schools  in  France,  born  at  Lyons  in  1712.  He 
wrote  numerous  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine,  and  ir. 
1772  established  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons. 
Died  in  1799. 

See  Grognier,  “  Notice  sur  C.  Bourgelat,”  1805. 

Bourgeois,  booR'zhwi',  (Anicet,)  a  French  drama¬ 
tist,  born  in  Paris  in  1806,  produced  many  successful 
melodramas,  vaudevilles,  and  farces.  Died  Jan.  12, 1871. 

Bourgeois,  (Dominique  Franqois,)  an  ingenious 
French  mechanician,  born  in  1698;  died  in  1781. 

Bourgeois,  bur-joiss',  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English 
painter,  of  Swiss  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1756.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1791,  painter  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  in  1792  became  a  member  of  the  London  Royal 
Academy.  He  died  in  1811,  leaving  his  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  three  hundred  pictures  to  Dulwich 
College,  together  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  building 
a  gallery. 

Bourgeois,  (N.,)  a  French  historian,  born  at  La  Ro¬ 
chelle  in  1710;  died  in  1776. 

Bourges,  de,  deh  booRzh,  (Cl£mence,)  a  French 
lady,  born  at  Lyons,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  her 
contemporaries  as  a  poetess  and  musician.  Died  in  1562. 

Bourget,  (Paul,)  a  French  novelist,  was  born  at 
Amiens,  September  2,  1852.  He  began  to  write  in 


1873,  publishing  several  volumes  of  striking  verse. 
He  subsequently  published  two  volumes  of  “  Essais.” 
In  1884  appeared  his  first  novel,  “  L’Irreparable.” 
It  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  also  “  Sensa¬ 
tions  d’ltalie,”  (1892,)  and  “Outre  Mer,”  (1895,) 
a  work  of  travel  in  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  in  1894. 

Bourgo  or  Bourgh.  See  Burgho. 

Bourgogne,  de,  Dues.  See  Burgundy,  Dukes  of. 

Bourgogne,  de,  Dukes.  See  Philip  the  Good, 
Charles  the  Bold. 

Bourgoing,  booR'gwiN',  (Franqois,)  a  French  theo¬ 
logian  and  religious  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1585,  became 
confessor  to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  superior-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  (Oratoire.)  Died  in  1662. 

See  Bossuet,  “Oraison  funkbre  du  P.  Bourgoing.” 

Bourgoing,  de,  deh  booR'gwiN',  (Charles  Paul 
Amable,)  Baron,  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  son  of 
Jean  Francois,  noticed  below,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1791. 
He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  to  Saxony 
in  1832,  and  was  made  a  senator  in  1853.  Died  in  1S64. 

Bourgoing,  de,  (Jean  Franqois,)  Baron,  a  French 
diplomatist  and  writer,  born  at  Neversin  1748.  He  was 
appointed  in  1777  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
where  he  resided  seven  years,  and  in  1791  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  His  “Picture  of  Modern 
Spain”  (1803)  has  been  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages.  He  also  wrote  “  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Memoirs  on  Pius  VI.  and  his  Pontificate,”  (1798,)  and 
made  several  translations  from  the  German.  Died  in  181 1. 

Bourgoing  de  Villefore.  See  Villefore. 

Bourguet,  booR'gi',  (Louis,)  a  French  naturalist  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Nimes  in  1678,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Neufchitel.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Petrifactions,”  (1762,)  “Philosophical  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Formation  of  Salts  and  Crystals,”  etc.,  (1729,) 
and  other  works.  Pie  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Leibnitz.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  explanation 
of  the  Etruscan  alphabet.  Died  in  1742. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Bourgueville,  de,  deh  booRg'vfel',  (Charles,)  Sieui 
de  Bras,  (bRi,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  in  1504,  was 
patronized  by  Francis  I.  He  published  “Antiquities  of 
the  Province  of  Neustria,  now  Duchy  of  Normandy,” 
(1588.)  Died  in  1593. 

Bourguignon,  (F.  M.)  See  Bourignon. 

Bourguignon,  (the  painter.)  See  Courtois. 

Bourignon,  boo'r&n'ydN',  (Antoinette,)  a  French 
visionary,  and  founder  of  a  sect  called  by  her  name,  was 
born  at  Lille  in  1616.  She  pretended  to  have  revelations 
from  heaven,  in  which  she  was  commanded  to  restore  the 
true  church.  She  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  making  many  converts,  and  while  at  Amsterdam 
renounced  Catholicism.  Her  works  amount  to  twenty 
one  large  octavo  volumes.  Died  in  1680. 

See  “Vie  d’ Antoinette  Bourignon,”  prefixed  to  her  works. 

Bourignon  or  Bourguignon,  booR/g£n'ydN/,  (Fran¬ 
cois  Marie,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Samtes  in  1753, 
published  “Topographic  Researches  on  the  Gallic  and 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Saintonge  and  Angoumois.”  Died 
in  1796. 

Bourke,burk,  (Sir  Richard,)  a  general  in  the  British 
service,  born  at  Dublin  in  1777,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  afterwards  became  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Died  in  1855. 

Bourke,  (Ulick.)  See  Clanricarde. 

Bourlie,  de  la,  d$h  If  booR'le',  (Antoine  de  Guis- 
card — deh  g^s'kiR',)  Abb6,  a  French  politician,  born  in 
1 658.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestants  against  the  government,  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pension  from 
Queen  Anne.  Being  convicted  of  treason  before  the 
privy  council,  he  stabbed  the  chancellor,  Lord  Oxford, 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where,  it  is  said,  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  (1 71 1.) 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bourmont,  de,  deh  booR'mdN',  (Louis  Auguste 
Victor,)  Comte  de  Ghaisne,  (g£n,)  marshal  of  France, 
born  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire  in  1773.  He 
was  a  royalist  during  the  Revolution,  and  fought  against 
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lie  republic  in  the  Vendean  war  from  1794  to  1799. 
Having  refused  to  serve  under  the  First  Consul  as  a  gen¬ 
eral,  he  was  imprisoned  about  the  end  of  1800.  He  made 
his  escape  in  1804,  and  took  refuge  in  Portugal.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Napoleon  in  1809  or  1810,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1814.  On  the  fall  of  the  emperor 
he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.,  after  whose 
flight  he  again  went  over  to  Bonaparte.  Unwilling  to 
subscribe  to  the  Acte  Additionnel,  (by  which  the  Bour¬ 
bons  were  proscribed,)  he  offered  his  resignation  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  and,  after  the  second  restoration,  was  appointed 
in  1823  to  a  command  in  Spain.  He  became  minister  of 
war  in  1829,  and  in  1830  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  He 
was  created  a  marshal  the  same  year.  During  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  he  was  superseded  by  General  Clausel,  and, 
after  an  exile  of  several  years,  died  in  France  in  1846. 

See  De  Lansac,  “  Notice  biographique  sur  le  Comte  de  Bour- 
mont,”  1847;  Merson,  “Notice  biographique  sur  le  Marshal  de 
Bourmont,”  1847;  Alison,  “History  of  Europe.” 

Bourn,  boorn,  (Samuel,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  in  Birmingham  in  1713  ;  died  in  1796. 

See  R.  Flexman,  “Life  of  S.  Bourne,”  1799;  J.  Toulmin,  “Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Rev.  S.  Bourne,”  1809. 

Bourne,  boorn,  (Hugh,)  founder  of  the  sect  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodists,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1772.  This 
connection,  first  established  in  1810,  numbered  in  1853 
108,926  members.  Mr.  Bourne  successively  visited  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  favour.  Died  in  1852. 

Bourne,  (Vincent,)  a  distinguished  English  scholar 
and  writer,  born  about  1698,  wrote  Latin  poems  which 
rank  among  the  most  elegant  of  modern  times.  Several 
of  them  were  translated  into  English  by  Cowper.  He 
was  an  usher  of  Westminster  School.  Died  in  1747. 

Bourne,  (William  Sturgbk,)  an  English  statesman, 
born  at  Winchester  in  1769.  He  became  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1807,  privy  councillor  in  1814,  and  secretary 
of  state  for  home  affairs  under  Canning  in  1827.  Died 
in  1845. 

Boumon,  de,  deh  booR'ndN',  (Jacques  Louis,) 
Comte,  a  French  mineralogist,  born  at  Metz  in  1751, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  He  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII. 
director  of  his  mineral  cabinet.  He  died  in  1825,  leaving 
a  “Treatise  on  Carbonate  of  Lime,”  and  other  works. 

Bournonville,  booR/n6N/v£l',  (Anton  August,)  a 
Danish  composer  of  ballets,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1805 , 
died  November  30,  1879. 

Bournouf.  See  Burnouf. 

Bouron.  See  Borron. 

Bourquelot,  booRk'lo',  (Louis  F£lix,)  a  French 
antiquary  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Provins  in  1815.  He 
succeeded  Louandre  in  the  editorship  of  the  “  Litterature 
Fran9aise  contemporaine,”  a  continuation  of  a  work 
commenced  by  Querard.  Died  December  15,  1868. 

Bourrienne,  de.dehboo're-Sn'^FAUVELET,)  a  French 
diplomatist  and  biographer,  born  at  Sens  in  July,  1769. 
He  was  a  fellow-student  and  friend  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
school  of  Brienne.  On  leaving  school  they  made  mutual 
promises  of  eternal  friendship.  He  and  Bonaparte  again 
met  at  Paris  in  1792,  and  renewed  their  intimate  rela¬ 
tions.  In  1796  he  became  confidential  secretary  to  his 
friend,  then  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  whom 
he  followed  to  Egypt.  He  was  dismissed  from  that  office 
in  1802,  and  was  appointed  minister  or  charge-d’affaires  to 
Hamburg  in  1804  or  1805.  Having  been  accused  of  pecu¬ 
lation,  he  was  recalled  in  1810.  He  deserted  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  state 
by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
He  published  “  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,”  (10  vols.,  1829- 
31,)  which  produced  a  great  sensation  and  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages.  This  work  is  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  character 
of  Napoleon ;  although  it  is  not  entirely  reliable.  Died 
at  Caen  in  1834. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i&ale.” 

Bourrit,  boo're',  (Marc  Theodore,)  a  Swiss  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Geneva  about  1739,  wrote  a  “Description 
of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,”  (1774,)  “Description  of  the 


Pennine  and  Rhetian  Alps,”  (1781,)  and  other  works. 
He  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Saussure  in 
1787.  Died  near  Geneva  in  1815. 

See  “  Notice  biographique  sur  M.  T.  Bourrit,”  1836. 

Bourru,  boo'rii',  (Edme  Claude,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1737;  died  in  1823. 

Boursault,  booR'so',  (Edme,)  a  French  dramatist, 
born  at  Mucit-l’Iiveque,  in  Burgundy,  in  1638,  published 
the  comedies  of  “  Le  Mercure  galant,”  “  Esop  in  Town,” 
and  “Esop  at  Court.”  Died  in  1701. 

See  NioJron,  “M&noires.’ 

Boursier,  booR'se-i',  (Laurent  Franqois,)  a  French 
theological  writer,  born  at  licouen  in  1679,  wrote  a  work 
called  “Action  de  Dieu  surles  Creatures.”  Died  in  1749. 

Bourvalais,  de,  deh  booR'vt'li',  (Paul  Poisson,)  a 
wealthy  French  financier  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Died  in  1719. 

Bousbecq.  See  Busbecq. 

Bourze'is,  de,  deh  booR'z&'fess',  (Amable,)  a  French 
litterateur  and  theologian,  born  near  Riom  in  1606 ;  died 
in  1672. 

Bousmard,  de,  deh  boo'mtR',  (Henri  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  a  military  engineer  in  the  Prussian  service,  born 
at  Saint-Mihiel  in  1749,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Dant- 
zic  in  1807.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Fortification,” 
(1803.) 

Bousseau,  boo'sd',  (Jacques,)  a  French  sculptor 
born  in  1681,  was  a  pupil  of  Coustou,  and  became  firs 
sculptor  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1740. 

Boussingault,  boo/s&N/gd',  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph 
Dieudonn^,)  a  French  chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1802, 
served  in  his  youth  on  the  staff  of  Bolivar  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  conjunction  with  Dumas,  he  determined  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  gases  which  constitute  air.  He  made 
contributions  to  meteorology,  and  published  a  “  Treatise 
on  Rural  Economy,”  (2  vols.,  1844,)  and  other  works. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His  later  work  was 
very  largely  upon  agricultural  and  physiological  chem¬ 
istry.  Died  in  1887. 

Bousyry,  (Cherif-Eddin.)  See  Booseeree. 

Boutard,  boo'tfR',  (Franqois,)  a  French  litterateur 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Troyes  in  1664;  died  in  1729. 

Boutaric,  de,  deh  boo/tf''r£k',  (Franqois,)  a  French 
jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Figeac  in  1672 ;  died  in  1733. 

Boutauld,  boo'tS',  (Michel,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
theological  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1607  ;  died  in  1688. 

Boutelle,  boo'tgl',  (Timothy,)  a  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  lawyer,  born  at  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  in  1777, 
practised  at  Waterville,  Maine.  Died  in  1855. 

Bouteroue,  booFroo',  (Claude,)  a  French  antiquary, 
born  in  Paris  ;  died  about  1680. 

Bouterwek,  boo'ter-^Sk",  (Friedrich,)  a  German 
philosopher  and  critic  of  high  reputation,  born  near 
Goslar,  in  Hanover,  in  1766.  He  published  in  1791  a 
popular  romance  entitled  “  Count  Donamar.”  In  1802  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  His  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Poetry  and  Eloquence”  (12  vols.,  1801- 
19)  is  ranked  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind,  and 
portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  French,  English, 
and  Spanish.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  .Esthetics,” 
(1806,)  and  a  “Manual  of  Philosophical  Science,”  (1813.) 
Died  at  Gottingen  in  1828. 

See  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  “  Memoria  T.  Bouterwekii,”  4to,  1832 ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Bouteville,  de,  deh  booFvfel',  (Francois  de  Mont¬ 
morency — deh  mdN'mo'rdN'se',)  Seigneur,  a  noted 
French  duellist  and  soldier,  born  in  1600,  fought  with 
distinction  against  the  Protestants  in  the  wars  of  the 
League.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  one  of  his 
duels,  and  executed  in  1627.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Luxembourg. 

Bouthilier,  le,  (Armand  Jean.)  See  Ranc6. 

Boutillier,  boo'te'ye-i',  (Maximilien  Jean,)  a 
French  dramatist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1745;  died  in 
1811. 

Boutrays,  boo'tRi',  or  BoutteraiSjboot'ri',  (Raoul,) 
[Lat.  Rodol'phus  Bothe'rius,]  a  French  writer  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Chateaudun  about  1552 ;  died  in  1630. 

Boutwell,  bowt'wel,  (George  S.,)  an  American 
statesman,  was  born  in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
in  1818.  He  studied  law,  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
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Massachusetts  in  1850,  and  re-elected  in  1851.  Having 
joined  the  Republican  party,  he  represented  the  seventh 
district  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  in  1863-69.  In 
February,  1868,  he  advocated,  in  an  able  speech,  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  President  Johnson,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  managers  who 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Johnson  in  April.  In 
March,  1869,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasury. 

Bouvard,  (Alexis.)  See  Bouvart,  (Alexis.) 

Bouvard,  boo'vlR',  (Charles,)  a  French  physician, 
born  near  Vendome  in  1572,  became  professor  in  the 
College  of  France  in  1625,  and  first  physician  to  Louis 
XIII.  in  1628.  Died  in  1658. 

Bouvart  or  Bouvard,  boo'vlR',  (Alexis,)  a  French 
astronomer,  born  in  Faucigny,  near  Mont  Blanc,  in  1767. 
He  became  an  assistant  in  the  Observatory  of  Paris  in 
1795,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He 
worked  with  Laplace,  who  confided  to  him  all  the  re¬ 
searches  of  detail  and  calculations  of  his  “  Mecanique 
Celeste.”  He  rendered  important  services  to  practical 
astronomy  by  his  tables  of  the  planet  Uranus,  (the  per¬ 
turbations  of  which  were  first  noticed  by  him,)  as  sug¬ 
gesting  the  existence  of  a  planet  then  undiscovered. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  Alfred  Gautier,  “Notice  sur  A.  Bouvard,”  1844. 

Bouvart,  (Michel  Philippe,)  a  French  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Chartres  in  1717,  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  in  his  time,  and  became  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  College  of  France.  Died  in  1787. 

Bouvet,  boo'vl',  (Joachim,)  a  French  missionary  to 
China,  born  at  Mans  about  1662.  He  died  in  1732, 
leaving  several  works  on  China. 

Bouvet  de  Cressd,  boo'vl'  deh  kR^'s!',  (Auguste 
Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  writer  of  history  and  educa¬ 
tional  works,  born  at  Provins  in  1772;  died,  in  1839. 

Bouvier,  boo've-1',  (Alexis,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Paris,  January  15,  1836.  He  was  bred  a  metal-chaser. 
His  ultra-democratic  song  “  La  Canaille”  gave  him  great 
popularity.  He  also  wrote  the  stories  “  Les  Pauvres,” 
(1870,)  “Les  Soldats  du  Desespoir,”  (1871,)  “Auguste 
Manette,”  (1872,)  “  Le  Mariage  d’un  Forfat,”  (1873,) 
“Les  Drames  de  la  Foret,”  (1873,)  etc*  His  writings 
are  strongly  socialistic  and  realistic.  Died  in  1892. 

Bouvier,  boo've-i',  (Andr£  Marie  Joseph,)  a 
French  physician,  was  born  at  Dole  in  1746.  He  prac¬ 
tised  in  Paris,  and  was  employed  by  the  mother  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  Died  in  1827. 

Bouvier,  boo-veer',  [Fr.  pron.  boo've-1',]  (John,)  a 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Codognan,  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  1787.  He  emigrated  to  America  about 
1802,  and  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1838  he  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  crimi¬ 
nal  sessions.  He  published  a  “  Law  Dictionary,”  (2  vols., 
1839,)  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  a  valuable 
work,  entitled  “  Institutes  of  American  Law,”  (4  vols., 
1851,)  which  has  received  the  commendation  of  several 
eminent  jurists.  Died  in  1851. 

Bouys,  boo'e',  (Andr£,)  a  French  portrait-painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Hyeres,  in  Var,  in  1657  ;  died  in 
Paris  in  1740. 

Bovadilla.  See  Bobadilla. 

Boverio,  bo-va're-o,  [Lat.  Bove'rius,]  (Zaccaria,)  an 
Italian  theologian,  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1568;  died  in  1638. 

Boves,  bo'vSs,  (Jos£  Tomas,)  a  Spanish  royalist  sol¬ 
dier,  notorious  for  ferocity,  born  in  Castile.  He  fought 
in  South  America,  and  defeated  Bolivar  at  San  Mat^o  in 
February,  1814.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  December 
of  the  same  year. 

Bovet,  de,  deh  bo'vl',  (Francois,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  in  1745,  became  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
in  1817.  He  published  a  work  “On  Egyptian  Dynas¬ 
ties,”  (“Des  Dynasties  Egyptiennes.”)  Died  in  1838. 

Bovillus.  See  Bouelles. 

Bow'd^n,  (John,)  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  Ireland  in  1751,  emigrated  to  America 
in  1770.  He  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1805.  Died  in  1817. 

Bowdich,  bow'ditch,  (Thomas  Edward,)  an  Eng- 
ish  traveller  and  savant,  born  at  Bristol  in  1790.  About 


1816  he  accompanied  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
and  published,  after  his  return,  “A  Mission  to  Ashan¬ 
tee,”  (1819,)  which  was  received  with  great  favour.  In 
1822  he  again  set  out  for  Africa,  but  on  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia  died  of  a  fever,  January,  1824. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “  Essay  on  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  North-Western  Africa,”  and  an  “Essay  on  the 
Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Arts  common  to  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  etc.” 

Bowditch,  (Henry  Ingersoll,)  physician,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  August  9,  1808.  He 
practised  in  Boston,  and  held  a  medical  professorship 
at  Harvard.  He  was  an  active  abolitionist  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement.  His  medical  writings 
were  numerous,  and  he  gained  wide  fame  from  his 
“Soil  Moisture  as  a  Cause  of  Consumption.”  Died 
January  14,  1892. 

BSw'ditch,  (Henry  Pickering,)  M.D.,  an  American 
physiologist,  born  in  Boston,  April  4,  1840,  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1861,  and  as  M.D.  in  1868.  In 
1871  he  became  assistant  professor,  and  in  1876  full 
professor,  of  physiology  in  Harvard  University. 

BSw'ditch,  (Nathaniel,)  an  eminent  American  ma¬ 
thematician,  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  March, 
1773.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  who  was  not  able  to 
give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  a  ship-chandler,  and  passed  about  nine  years  at 
sea,  as  an  inferior  officer  of  a  merchant-vessel,  after  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  learned  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  languages.  About  1802  he  published  a 
work  called  “  The  Practical  Navigator,”  which  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  president  of  an  insurance  company 
from  1804  to  1823,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  the  latter 
year.  He  was  offered  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Har¬ 
vard  College,  which  he  declined.  His  reputation  is 
founded  chiefly  on  a  translation  of  the  “  Mecanique  Ce¬ 
leste”  of  Laplace,  with  a  copious  commentary,  published 
in  4  vols.  quarto,  (1829-38.)  Referring  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  “Quarterly  Review”  of  July,  1832,  remarks, 
“The  idea  of  undertaking  a  translation  of  the  whole 
‘Mecanique  Celeste,’  accompanied  throyghout  with  a 
copious  running  commentary,  is  one  which  savours  at 
first  sight  of  the  gigantesque.  .  .  .  The  first  volume 
only  has  as  yet  reached  us ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
great  difficulty  of  printing  works  of  this  nature,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heavy  and  probably  unremunerated  ex¬ 
pense,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  delay  of  the  second. 
Meanwhile,  the  part  actually  completed  (which  contains 
the  first  two  books  of  Laplace’s  work)  is,  with  few  and 
slight  exceptions,  just  what  wre  could  have  wished  to  see, 
— an  exact  and  careful  translation  into  very  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  exceedingly  W'ell  printed,  and  accompanied  with 
notes  appended  to  each  page,  which  leave  no  step  in  the 
text  of  moment  unsupplied,  and  hardly  any  material  diffi¬ 
culty,  either  of  conception  or  reasoning,  unelucidated. 
To  the  student  of  ‘  Celestial  Mechanism,’  such  a  work 
must  be  invaluable.”  Bowditch  was  actuary  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Life  Insurance  Company  from  1823  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  married  in  early  life,  and  had  several  children. 
Died  in  Boston  in  March,  1838. 

See  a  “Memoir  of  N.  Bowditch,”  by  his  son  N.  J.  Bowditch,  1839, 
notice  of  Bowditch  in  the  “  American  Journal  of  Science,”  voL  xxxv. 

Bowditch,  (Nathaniel  Ingersoll,)  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June  13, 
1805.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822,  and  became  a 
lawyer  and  conveyancer  of  Boston.  He  wrote  a  Life 
of  his  father,  (1829,)  “A  History  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,”  (1857,)  “Suffolk  Surnames,”  etc. 
Died  at  Brookline,  April  16,  1861.  He  left  large  sums 
of  money  to  endow  scholarships  in  Harvard  University. 

BSwd'lfr,  (Hannah,)  sister  of  Thomas,  noticed  be¬ 
low,  published  “  Poems  and  Essays,”  and  “  Sermons  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity.”  Died  in  1830. 
Her  sister  Jane  was  also  distinguished  as  a  writer. 

Bowdler,  (John,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
London  in  1783,  published  “Select  Pieces  in  Verse  and 
Prose,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1815. 

See  “Memoir  of  John  Bowdler  and  Thomas  Bowdler;”  “Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  January  and  April,  1819;  “Edinburgh  Review” 
lor  August,  1817. 
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Bawdier,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  born  near 
Bath  in  1754,  wrote  “  Letters  from  Holland,”  and  edited 
“The  Family  Shakspeare.”  Died  in  1825. 

Bowdoin,  bd'd’n,  (James,)  a  patriotic  American 
governor,  born  in  Boston  in  1727,  was  descended  from 
a  Huguenot  refugee.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1745,  and  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  1775,  be¬ 
fore  which  he  had  served  many  years  in  the  council 
and  general  court.  In  1778  he  was  president  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  in  1785,  and  again 
in  1786.  Among  the  events  of  his  administration  was 
Shays’s  rebellion,  which  he  suppressed  with  vigour.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  American  Academy 
.of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston.  Died  in  1790. 

Bow/ell,  (Sir  Mackenzie,)  Canadian  statesman, 
was  born  at  Rickinghall,  Suffolk,  in  1823.  He  en¬ 
tered.  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1867,  was  minister 
of  customs  1878-91;  of  defence,  1891;  of  trade  and 
commerce,  1892-94;  premier  of  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment:,  1894-95;  president  of  privy  council,  1895-96. 
He  was  knighted  in  1895. 

Bow'f  n,  (Francis,)  an  American  scholar  and  author, 
bom  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1811,  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Harvard  University  in  1833.  He 
edited  the  “North  American  Review”  from  1843  until 
1854,  and  published,  in  1849,  “Lowell  Lectures  on  the 
Application  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science  to 
the  Evidences  of  Religion.”  In  1853  he  became  Alford 
professor  of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil 
polity  in  Harvard  University.  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  Sparks’s  “American  Biography”  and  to  the 
“  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biography.”  Among  his  works 
is  “Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to  the 
Condition  of  the  American  People,”  (1856.)  He  died 
January  21,  1890. 

Bow'en,  (Sir  George  Ferguson,)  born  in  Ireland 
in  1821,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1844, 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Corfu  from  1847  to 
1851,  and  in  i359  began  a  long  career  as  governor 
of  various  British  colonies,  chiefly  Australasian.  He 
published  “  A  Hand-Book  for  Greece,”  “  Mount  Athos, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus,”  etc.  Died  February  21,  1899. 

Bowen,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  29,  1779.  He  re¬ 
moved  in  1787  to  South  Carolina,  graduated  at  Charles¬ 
ton  College  in  1794,  and  was  for  a  time  an  instructor 
there.  He  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1802,  held  rectorships  in  Providence,  Charleston,  and 
New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1818.  Died  at  Charleston,  August  25,  1839. 
Several  volumes  of  his  writings,  chiefly  sermons,  have 
been  published. 

Bowen,  (William  C.,)  an  American  physician,  born 
probably  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1785.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  London,  and  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  Brown  University  in  1812.  His 
experiments  on  the  bleaching-properties  of  chlorine  pro¬ 
duced  a  disease  or  injury  of  which  he  died  in  1815. 

B5w'?r,  (Archibald,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Dundee  about  1686,  originally  a  Catholic,  professed 
Protestantism  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Catholicism.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Historia 
Literaria”  and  the  “Universal  Histoiy,”  and  wrote  a 
“  History  of  the  Popes.”  Died  in  1760. 

Bow'er-bank,  (John  Scott,)  an  English  natural¬ 
ist,  born  in  London  in  1797,  published  a  “  History  of 
the  Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  the  London  Clay.” 
Died  in  1877. 

Bowers,  (Elizabeth  Crocker,)  an  American 
actress  of  some  distinction,  was  born  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  March  12,  1830.  She  was  three  times 
married,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Died  November 
5»  1895.  .  ... 

Bowie,  bol,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “  Archaeologia”  and  the  “  Biographical 
History  of  England,”  and  defended  Milton  against  the 
attacks  of  Lauder.  Died  in  1788. 


Bowles,  (Caroline.)  See  Southey. 

Bowles,  b5lz,  (Samuel,)  an  American  journalist, 
born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  February  9,  1826. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  proprietor  of  the  “  Spring- 
field  Republican,”  a  newspaper,  which  he  raised  to  a 
large  circulation  and  wide  influence.  Among  his  books 
are  “Across  the  Continent,”  (1865,)  “The  Switzerland 
of  America,”  (1869,)  and  “  Our  New  West,”  (1869.1 
Died  January  16,  1878. 

Bowles,  bolz,  (William,)  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
born  in  Ireland,  resided  in  Spain,  where  he  published, 
in  1775,  an  “Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  and 
the  Physical  Geography  of  Spain,”  (in  Spanish.)  It  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 

Bowles,  (William  A.,)  was  born  in  Maryland.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution  he  instigated  the  Indians 
to  commit  atrocities  against  the  whites.  He  afterwards 
incited  the  savages  against  the  Spaniards,  who  took  him 
prisoner.  He  died  in  prison,  at  Havana,  in  1805. 

Bowles,  (William  Lisle,)  an  eminent  English  poet, 
born  at  King’s  Sutton,  on  the  border  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  in  September,  1762.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  chose  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion.  After  he  had  been  disappointed  in  love  by  the 
death  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  he  composed, 
in  1789,  “Fourteen  Sonnets,”  which  were  remarkable 
for  grace  of  expression  and  an  air  of  melancholy  tender¬ 
ness.  He  became  rector  of  Dumbleton  in  1797,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wake,  and  obtained  the  valu¬ 
able  living  of  Bremhill,  Wiltshire,  in  1805.  He  published 
in  1804  “The  Spirit  of  Discovery,”  which  is  his  longest 
poem.  Among  his  numerous  other  poems  are  “  The 
Grave  of  Howard,”  (1790,)  “The  Missionary  of  the 
Andes,”  (1822,)  and  “Saint  John  in  Patmos,”  (1832.) 
In  1828  he  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
He  edited  the  works  of  Pope,  (1807,)  and  made  some 
criticisms  on  that  author  which  provoked  a  long  contro¬ 
versy  between  himself  and  the  two  poets  Byron  and 
Campbell.  He  published  in  1825  his  “Final  Appeal 
to  the  Literary  Public  relative  to  Pope.”  Died  in  1850. 

The  poems  of  Bowles  were  admired  by  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  the  last  of  whom  wrote  to 
a  friend,  “My  poetical  taste  was  much  meliorated  by 
Bowles.”  “The  Sonnets  of  Bowles,”  says  Hallam,  “may 
be  reckoned  among  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  era  in  poetry. 
They  came  in  an  age  when  a  commonplace  facility  m 
rhyming,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  almost  nonsensical 
affectation  in  a  new  school,  on  the  other,  had  lowered 
the  standard  so  much  that  critical  judges  spoke  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  as  of  something  nearly  extinct.”  (“Address 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.”) 

See  a  “  Life  of  Bowles,”  by  a  relative  and  Alaric  Watts  ;  “  Men 
I  have  known,”  by  William  Jhrdan,  London,  1866. 

BSw'ley,  (Robert  Kanzow,)  an  English  musician, 
born  in  London,  May  13,  1813.  He  was  general  manager 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  from  1858  till  his  death,  August 
25,  1870. 

Bow'man,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  May  21,  1800.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1824, 
twice  declined  the  episcopate,  and  was  consecrated  As¬ 
sistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858.  Died  August  3, 
1861.  Bishop  Bowman  was  distinguished  for  faithfulness 
in  his  duties,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people. 

Bowman,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist 
bishop,  born  near  Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  July  15,  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1837,  became  a 
preacher  in  1838,  and  was  president  of  Indiana  Asbury 
University  from  1859  to  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  a  bishop,  with  residence  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Bow'man,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  surgeon, 
born  at  Nantwich  about  1816.  He  became  professor  0/ 
physiology  and  anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London 
He  published  “  Lectures  on  Operations  on  the  Eye, 
and  other  works.  Died  March  30,  1892. 

Bowne,  (Borden  Parker,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Leonardville,  New  Jersey,  January  14, 
1847.  He  graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1871 
studied  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  in  1876  became  pro- 
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lessor  of  philosophy  in  Boston  University.  Among  his 
works  are  “Studies  in  Theism,”  (1879,)  and  “Meta¬ 
physics,”  (1882.) 

B6w'ring,  (Edgar  Alfred,)  a  son  of  Sir  John  Bow¬ 
ring,  was  born  in  1826,  and  was  educated  at  University 
College,  London.  He  held  important  positions  in  the 
civil  service  from  1841  to  1864,  and  was  in  Parliament 
from  1868  to  1874.  His  principal  writings  are  a  poetical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  two  volumes  of  hymns  from 
'he  German. 

B5w'ring,  (Sir  John,)  LL.D.,  an  English  statesman 
md  linguist,  noted  for  his  attainments  in  the  Sclavonic 
languages,  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1792.  He  published 
“Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets,”  (1821,)  “Ancient 
Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain,”  “  Poetry  of  the  Mag¬ 
yars,”  “Servian  Popular  Poetry,”  (1829,)  and  “Ches- 
kian  Anthology,”  (1832.)  He  had  become  in  1825  editor 
of  the  “Westminster  Review,”  for  which  he  wrote  nu¬ 
merous  articles  on  political  economy  and  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1835,  re* 
elected  in  1841,  continuing  in  office  till  1849,  when  he 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  Hong-Kong  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  trade  in  China.  He  was  knighted  in 
1854,  and  made  governor  of  Hong-Kong.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  1838-39  “The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,” 
who  had  appointed  him  his  executor.  He  returned  from 
China  about  1858.  Died  November  23,  1872. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1831. 

Bow'yer,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in 
Berkshire  in  1811,  published  a  “Treatise  on  Modern 
Civil  Law,”  and  other  works.  He  became  in  1852  a 
member  of  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  zealous  defender  of  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  powers.  Died  June  7,  1883. 

Bowyer,  (William,)  a  celebrated  English  printei 
and  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1699.  Among  the 
numerous  and  excellent  works  which  issued  from  his 
press  we  may  name  his  “Novum  Testamentum  Grae- 
cum,”  the  “  Greek  Lexicon”  of  Schrevelius,  the  “Works 
of  Selden,”  (“  Seldeni  Opera  Omnia,”)  Pocock’s  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  East,”  Vertot’s  “  Knights  of  Malta,”  and 
“  The  Coptic  Pentateuch.”  These  editions  are  not  only 
of  great  typographic  beauty  and  accuracy,  but  are  en¬ 
riched  with  valuable  notes,  prefaces,  and  indexes.  He 
also  wrote  “Remarks  on  Greek  and  Roman  Money,” 
a  treatise  “  On  the  Origin  of  Printing,”  and  “  Critical 
Conjectures  and  Observations  on  the  New  Testament,” 
a  work  of  the  highest  reputation,  which  was  translated 
into  German  by  Schulz.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  benevo¬ 
lence  and  integrity  of  his  character,  and  numbered  among 
his  friends  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his 
time.  Died  in  1777. 

Box'all,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  painter,  born  at 
Oxford,  June  29,  1800.  He  excelled  as  a  portrait-painter. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Died  December  6,  1879. 

Box'er,  (Edward,)  an  English  admiral,  born  at  Dover 
in  1784,  served  against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of 
1801  and  1809,  and  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
war.  Died  near  Balaklava  in  1855. 

Boxhorn,  boks'hoRn, (Marcus  Zuerius — zii-a're-tis,) 
an  eminent  Dutch  critic  and  historian,  born  at  Berg-op- 
Zoom  in  1612.  He  succeeded  Heinsius  as  professor  of 
history  and  politics  at  Leyden.  He  wrote  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  among  which  are 
“  Quaestiones  Romanae,”  (1637,)  “  Chronicle  of  Zealand,” 
(1643,)  and  a  “  Universal  History,”  (1675.)  Died  in  1653. 

Boyardo.  See  Boiardo. 

Boyce.  See  Boece. 

Boyce,  (George  Price,)  an  English  artist,  was 
born  at  London,  September  4,  1826.  Among  his 
paintings  are  “The  Royal  Oak,”  “  Bettws-y-Coed,” 
“  Timber  Yard,  Chiddingstone,”  etc.  Died  February 
9,  1897. 

Boyce,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  composer, 
born  in  London  in  1710.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Greene, 
and  in  1758  became  organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Among  his  best  works  are  his  grand  anthem,  “  Lord, 
Thou  hast  been  our  Refuge,”  a  “  Te  Deum,”  six  anthems, 


and  a  Jubilate  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  “  Collection  of  Cathe¬ 
dral  Music,”  and  “Solomon,”  a  serenata.  He  also 
published  a  work  entitled  “The  Cathedral  Music  of 
the  English  Masters  of  the  Last  Two  Centuries,”  (3 
vols.  fob,  1760.)  Died  in  1779. 

Boycott,  (Charles  C.,)  agent  for  Lord  Erne  in 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  evicted  some  tenants  in  1880, 
and  suffered  what  may  be  called  social  excommunica¬ 
tion  in  consequence.  As  the  first  victim  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Parnell,  his  name 
became  attached  to  it,  and  “to  boycott”  is  now  a 
verb  in  common  use.  He  died  in  1897. 

Boyd,  (Andrew  K.  H.,)  a  popular  Scottish  writer 
and  divine,  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1825.  He  published 
“Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,”  (i860,)  “Leisure 
Hours  in  Town,”  “  Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town 
and  Country,”  “  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Par¬ 
son,”  “Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pul¬ 
pit,”  “Present  Day  Thoughts,”  (1870,)  “Landscapes, 
Churches,  and  Moralities,”  (1874,)  and  “Towards 
Sunset,”  (1883,)  etc.  Died  March  2,  1899. 

Boyd,  (Hugh  Macauley,)  a  jurist  and  political  wri¬ 
ter,  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1746.  In 
1781  he  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to  Madras,  where 
he  died  about  1792.  The  “Letters  of  Junius”  were  for 
a  time  attributed  to  him. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Boyd,  (Hugh  Stuart,)  an  English  writer  and  Greek 
scholar.  He  translated  into  English  some  of  the  works 
of  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Basil,  (1806,)  and 
wrote  several  treatises  on  theology.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  18x4. 

Boyd,  (James,)  an  English  classical  scholar,  born 
about  1 795.  He  edited,  besides  other  works,  Adams’s 
“  Roman  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1856. 

Boyd,  (John  Parker,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1768,  commanded  a 
small  corps  in  the  service  of  Holkar  and  other  East  In¬ 
dian  princes.  He  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  army  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Canada,  in  November,  1813. 
Died  in  1830. 

Boyd,  (Linn,)  from  1853  to  1855  Speaker  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  House  of  Representatives,  was  born  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  1800.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  1837-38,  was  regularly  re¬ 
elected  till  1855,  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Died  in  1859. 

Boyd,  (Mark  Alexander,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born 
at  Galloway  in  1562,  published  “Epistolae  Heroidum,” 
and  other  esteemed  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1601. 

Boyd,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  James  III. 
He  afterwards  declared  himself  sole  regent,  and  pro¬ 
moted  a  marriage  between  his  son,  subsequently  Lord 
Arran,  and  the  sister  of  the  king.  Being  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  James  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Boyd 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1470. 

See  Burton’s  “  History  of  Scotland,”  chap.  xxix. 

Boyfdell,  (John,)  an  English  engraver  and  amateur, 
born  in  Shropshire,  or,  as  some  writers  assert,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  in  1719.  Having  previously  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  engravings,  among  which  were  upwards  of 
one  hundred  of  his  own  views  in  England  and  Wales,  he 
began  business  as  a  print-seller,  by  which  he  acquired 
an  immense  fortune.  By  his  patronage  of  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  painters  and  engravers  he  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  art  in  his  native  country.  His  “  Shakspeare 
Gallery,”  consisting  of  illustrations  of  Shakspeare’s  dra¬ 
mas,  by  the  most  eminent  English  painters,  whom  he 
employed,  is  a  splendid  monument  of  his  munificence. 
The  engravings  from  these  pictures  were  published  under 
his  patronage  in  a  superb  folio  volume,  (1803.)  Boydell 
had  been  elected  in  1790  lord  mayor  of  London.  Died 
in  1804. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Boye,  bo'y£h,  (Caspar  Johannes,)  a  distinguished 
poet  and  divine,  born  at  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  in 
1791,  wrote  several  poems  and  tragedies.  He  also 
translated  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romances,  and  several 
German  works.  Died  at  Copenhagen,  June  6,  1863. 
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Boyen,  bo'y?n,  (Hermann,)  a  Prussian  statesman 
and  general,  born  at  Kreuzburg  in  1771.  He  served 
against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of  1810-12,  and 
became  minister  of  war  about  1814.  In  1847  he  wa9 
made  a  field-marshal,  and  governor  of  the  House  of 
Invalids  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1848. 

Boyer,  bw:Fy&',  (Abel,)  a  French  lexicographer,  born 
at  Castres  in  1064,  published  a  “  French  Dictionary”  and 
“Grammar,”  a  “Dissertation  on  French  Prosody,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1729. 

Boyer,  (Alexis,)  a  celebrated  French  surgeon,  born 
in  Limousin  in  1757.  He  became  about  1804  first  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  baron 
of  the  empire  and  conferred  on  him  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  was  appointed  in  1823  consulting 
surgeon  to  Louis  XVIII.,  which  post  he  continued  to 
hold  under  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
afterwards  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  in 
Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  published  a 
“Complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy,”  (4  vols.,  1799,)  and 
a  “Treatise  on  Surgical  Maladies,”  (11  vols.,  1814-26.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1833. 

Boyer,  (Jean  Baptiste  Nicolas,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1693,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  skill  and  humanity  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  that  city  in  1720.  He  wrote  an  “Historic 
Account  of  the  Plague  of  Marseilles,”  and  several  treat¬ 
ises  on  infectious  diseases.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Boyer,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  theologian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1675,  became  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  1730, 
and  subsequently  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  father  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1741  succeeded 
Cardinal  de  Polignac  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Died  in  1755. 

Boyer,  boi'er,  [Fr.  pron.  bwii'yi',]  (Jean  Pierre,) 
President  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  born  at  Port-au- 
Prince  in  1776,  was  the  son  of  a  white  creole  and  a  free 
negress.  After  the  capture  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  in 
the  revolution  of  1802,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  the  mulatto  general  Alexander  Petion,  then  at  war 
with  Christophe,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di¬ 
vision.  On  the  death  of  Petion  he  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  republic  in  1818.  The  Haytians  be¬ 
coming  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  he  was  deposed  in  1842 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Herard,  also  a  mulatto.  Died  in  Paris  in  1850. 

Boyer-Fonfrede.  See  FonfrAde. 

Boyesen,  boy'e-s^n,  (Hjalmar  Hjorth,)  a  novelist, 
born  at  Frederiksvaern,  Norway,  September  23,  1848. 
He  received  a  university  education,  removed  in  1869  to 
the  United  States,  and  held  a  professorship  of  languages 
in  Urbana  University,  Ohio.  He  was  German  professor 
in  Cornell  University,  1874-80,  and  in  1882  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  German  in  Columbia  College.  His  principal 
works  are  in  English.  Among  them  are  “  Gunnar,”  (1873,) 
a  delightful  novel,  “A  Norseman’s  Pilgrimage,”  (1875,) 
“Goethe  and  Schiller,”  (1878,)  “  Falconberg,”  (1878,) 
“Ilka  on  the  Hill-Top,”  (1881,)  “  Queen  Titania,”  (1881,) 
“  Idyls  of  Norway,”  (1882,)  etc.  Died  Oct.  4,  1895. 

Boyle,  (Charles,)  Earl  of  Or'rery,  a  son  of  Roger, 
Earl  of  Orrery,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Robert  Boyle, 
was  born  at  Chelsea  in  1676.  While  a  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  an 
edition  of  the  “  Epistles  of  Phalaris,”  with  some  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  incivility  of  Bentley,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
king’s  librarv,  and  who  had  lent  to  Boyle  a  manuscript 
of  the  Epistles,  with  a  remark  that  they  were  spurious. 
(See  Bentley,  Richard.)  In  1698  appeared  a  witty  and 
personal  attack  on  Bentley,  entitled  an  “  Examination  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Boyle,”  which  was  written  mostly  by  Atterbury. 
Boyle  fought  as  major-general  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet 
in  1709.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  be¬ 
came  a  favourite  courtier  of  that  king.  Died  in  1731. 

Boyle,  (Charles  Barry,)  scientist,  was  born  at 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  July  27,  1827,  the  son  of 
an.  English  army  officer.  He  became  a  civil  engineer 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and  subsequently  civil 


engineer  of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board.  He 
wrote  many  scientific  articles  for  journals,  and  his 
original  researches  in  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry, 
and  optics  led  to  three  published  works.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  binocular  telescope  and  other  astro¬ 
nomical  instruments  of  remarkable  character.  Died 
November  21,  1892. 

Boyle,  (Henry,)  an  able  politician,  a  son  of  Charles, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Cork.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  1701 
to  1708,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  created  Lord  Carleton  in  1714,  and  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
Robert  Boyle.  Died  in  1725. 

Boyle,  (Henry,)  a  grandson  of  Roger,  Lord  Broghill, 
became  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1732. 
About  1756  he  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Shannon. 
Died  in  1764. 

Boyle,  (John,)  son  of  Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of 
Orrery,  born  about  1707.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  He  published  “Imitations  of  Two  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace,”  and  “  Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Swift.”  Died  in  1762. 

Boyle,  (John  J.,)  an  American  sculptor,  was  born 
at  New  York  in  1851.  He  has  produced  various 
notable  works  in  sculpture,  prominent  among  them  a 
seated  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  front  of  the 
post-office  at  Philadelphia;  also  several  striking  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  American  aborigines. 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  called  “the 
Great  Earl  of  Cork,”  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1566. 
He  settled  in  Ireland,  acquired  a  large  estate,  and  held 
several  high  offices.  In  1620  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Cork.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1641.  He  had  seven  sons.  Died  in 
1643  or  1644. 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  second  Earl  of  Cork,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1612.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Charles  I, 
in  the  civil  war,  and  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington.  Died  in  January,  1698. 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  fourth  Earl  of  Cork  and  third 
Earl  of  Burlington,  born  in  1695,  was  an  amateur  archi¬ 
tect,  and  a  friend  of  Pope.  Died  in  1753. 

Boyle,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  chemist  and  experi¬ 
mental  philosopher,  born  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1626,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Richard, 
the  “great  Earl  of  Cork.”  He  studied  at  Eton  and  at 
Geneva,  which  he  left  in  1641,  and  afterwards  travelled 
in  Italy.  In  1644  he  returned  to  England,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  experiments.  He  resided  at  Oxford 
from  1654  to  1668.  He  improved  the  air-pump,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  law  of  the  air’s  elasticity, — namely,  that  its 
bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure.  By  his  “Skeptica- 
Chymist”  (1661)  he  contributed  to  subvert  the  theories 
of  the  iatro-chymists.  He  taught  that  the  elements  01 
bodies  are  atoms  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  the  union 
of  which  gives  origin  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  ele¬ 
ments.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in  1680,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  the  honour. 

“No  one  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century  after 
Lord  Bacon,”  says  Hallam,  “  raised  to  himself  so  nigh  a 
reputation  in  experimental  philosophy  as  Robert  Boyle, 
.  .  .  His  ‘Disquisition  on  Final  Causes’  was  a  well- 
timed  vindication  of  that  palmary  argument  against  the 
paradox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had  denied  the  validity 
of  an  inference  from  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle 
takes  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  principle  of  final 
causes  than  had  been  found  in  many  theologians.”  (“  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Boyle  learned  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  to 
qualify  himself  to  write  in  defence  of  revealed  religion, 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  a  translation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  into  the  Malay  language.  He  refused  a  peerage, 
which  was  offered  to  him  repeatedly.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  Bacon’s  death,  as 
the  person  destined  by  nature  to  succeed  him ;  and  he 
may  be  accounted  the  most  zealous  and  successful  dis- 
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ciple  of  Bacon  in  inductive  philosophy.  His  merits  were 
commemorated  by  Boerhaave  in  terms  like  these  :  “  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  succeeded 
to  the  genius  and  talents  of  Lord  Verulam.  We  owe  to 
him  the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  plants,  and 
fossils.”  He  was  distinguished  for  his  liberality  and 
active  benevolence. 

Among  his  works  are  a  “  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Re¬ 
ceived  Notion  of  Nature,”  “Excellency  of  Theology,”  a 
“  Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason,”  “  On  the  Great 
Veneration  that  Man’s  Intellect  owes  to  God,”  “Con¬ 
siderations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  and 
“  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes,”  (1666.)  An  edition  of  his 
complete  works  (with  a  Life  of  the  author  prefixed)  was 
published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  5  vols.  folio,  1744.  By  his  last 
will  he  left  a  fund  to  endow  eight  sermons  in  a  year  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  called  the 
“  Boyle  Lectures.”  He  was  never  married,  and  took  no 
part  in  political  affairs.  From  1668  until  his  death  he 
resided  mostly  in  London,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1691.  A  narrative  of  his  early  life,  written  by 
himself,  may  be  found  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  1 744. 

Boyle,  (Roger,)  Baron  Broghill,  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Cork,  was  born  in  1621.  Originally  a  partisan  of 
Charles  I.,  he  afterwwGiS  fought  under  Cromwell,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Clonmel,  in  Ireland. 
He  became  one  of  Cromwell’s  privy  council,  and,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  filled  the  same  office,  was 
made  lord  president  of  the  province  of  Munster,  and 
created  Earl  of  Orrery.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and  a 
romance  called  “  Parthenissa.”  Died  in  1679. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 

Boyleau,  Boyleaux,  bwS/lo',  sometimes  written 
Boilesve,  (Estienne,)  an  eminent  French  magistrate 
and  jurist,  born  about  1200.  He  accompanied  Saint 
Louis  in  the  crusade  of  1248,  and  was  appointed  after  his 
return  provost  of  Paris. 

Boyl'ston,  (Nicholas,)  the  founder  of  the  Bovlston 
professorship  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  born  in  1716;  died  in  1771. 

Boylston,  (Zabdiel,)  a  physician,  noted  as  the  first 
who  practised  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  in  America, 
was  born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1680.  He  began 
to  inoculate  in  Boston  in  1721,  and  excited  an  opposition 
so  violent  that  the  populace  threatened  to  hang  him.  He 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Died  in  1766. 

Boyne,  boin,  (Gustavus  Hamilton,)  Lord,  a  British 
general,  born  about  1640.  Having  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  William  of  Orange,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Enniskillen  in  1689.  He  served  with  distinction  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  (1690,)  and  in  other  battles  in  Ireland. 
He  was  createa  Viscount  Boyne  in  1717.  Died  in  1723. 

Boyn'tpn,  (Charles  Brandon,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
June  12,  1806.  He  studied  at  Williams  College,  and 
became  a  lawyer.  He  was  ordained  in  1840,  and  held 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  pastorates,  chiefly  in 
Cincinnati  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  Among  his  works 
are  “A  Journey  through  Kansas,”  “The  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,””  The  Four  Great  Powers,”  and  a  “  History  of  the 
American  Navy.”  Died  in  Cincinnati,  April  27, 1883. 

Boyn/ton,  (John  Farnham,)  an  American  in¬ 
ventor,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1811.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  popular  science 
lecture  field,  and  delivered  “  Geology  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation”  and  other  lectures  in  most  of  the 
States.  His  first  invention  was  what  is  now  known 
as  the  “Babcock  fire-extinguisher.”  Other  inven¬ 
tions  were  for  the  extraction  of  gold  by  the  vacuum 
process,  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  steel,  etc. 
He  was  the  first  to  expose  the  fraud  of  the  “Cardiff 
Giant”  statue.  Died  October  20,  1890. 

Boyse,  Boys,  or  Bois,  boiss,  (John,)  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1560,  assisted  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  under  James  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  charged  to  revise  it.  He  also  co-operated 
with  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  Saint  Chrysostom.  Died  in  1643. 


Boyse,  (Joseph,)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1660,  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Brownists, 
and  was  a  coadjutor  of  Thomas  Emlyn.  Died  in  1728. 

Boyse,  (Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  Dublin  in  1 708.  Although  patronized  by 
several  persons  eminent  for  rank  and  talents,  he  died  in 
extreme  poverty,  owing  to  his  dissolute  habits,  (1749.) 
He  contributed  numerous  poems  to  the  “  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  and  published  separately  “Chaucer’s  Tales 
in  Modern  English,”  “Albion’s  Triumph,”  and  other 
works. 

Boyseau,  de,  d$h  bwi'zS',  (Pierre,)  Marquis  de 
Chateaufort,  (deh  shi'tdTor',)  born  near  Namur  in  16^9, 
fought  on  the  side  of  Philip  V.  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  became  Captain -General  of  Old  Castile. 
Died  in  1741. 

Boysen,  boi'z^n,  (Friedrich  Eberhard,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Halberstadt  in  1720.  He  produced  a 
“  Universal  History,”  (10  vols.,  1767-72,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1800. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “  F.  E 
Doysen’s  Lebensbeschreibung,”  2  vols.,  1795. 

Boyssteres,  de,  d$h  bwi'se-aiR',  (Jean,)  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1555. 

Boz.  See  Dickens. 

Boze,  de,  d?h  boz,  (Claude  Gros,)  an  eminent 
French  archaeologist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1680.  He  be¬ 
came  in  1706  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  in  1715  succeeded  F&ielon  in  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  an  “  Historical  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Jubilee  of  the  Jews,”  (1702,)  a  “Dissertation 
on  the  Janus  of  the  Ancients,”  and  several  treatises  on 
numismatics.  Died  in  1753. 

Boz'man,  (John  Leeds,)  an  American  lawyer,  poet, 
and  historian,  born  in  Oxford,  Maryland,  in  1757.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  “  Dennie’s  Port-Folio”  and  other 
periodicals,  and  was  author  of  a  “  History  of  Maryland,” 
(2  vols.  8vo,)  and  of  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1823. 

Bozzaris  or  Botzaris,  bot'si-ris,  popularly  called 
bqz-zir'is,  (Marcos,)  a  celebrated  modern  Greek  patriot, 
born  at  Suli,  in  Albania,  about  1790.  He  enlisted  in 
the  French  army  about  1808,  and  retired  in  1815  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  where  he  married.  In  the  war  of  independ¬ 
ence  which  began  in  1820  he  was  an  able  leader  and 
performed  many  heroic  exploits.  He  was  appointed 
Stratarch  of  Western  Greece  late  in  1822,  and  passed 
the  winter  at  Missolonghi.  In  the  summer  of  1823  he 
attacked  by  night  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Turks,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  which  resulted  in  a 
decisive  victory  of  the  Greeks. 

See  C.  Paganel,  “Tombeau  de  M.  Botzaris,”  1836 ;  Pouqur- 
villr,  “  Histoire  de  la  R4g^n£ration  de  la  Grice.” 

Brabant,  bRi'bint  or  bra-bint',  (Henry,)  Duke  op, 
surnamed  le  Guerroyeur,  or  “the  Warrior,”  went  on 
a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  the  first  who  bore 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Brabant.  Died  in  1235. 

Brabant,  (John  IV.,)  Duke  of,  married  in  1418  his 
cousin  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Holland  and  Hainault, 
who  afterwards  separated  herself  from  him  in  order  to 
marry  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In  1425  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pope  a  bull  for  the  erection  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louvain.  He  died  in  1427,  being  the  last  of 
the  sovereign  dukes  of  Brabant.  (See  Jacqueline.) 

Brabourne,  bra/burn,  (Edward  Hugessen  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen,  natch'bul  hu'g?s-sen,)  Lord,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  author,  best  known  to  literature  by  his  family  name. 
He  was  born  at  Mersham-Hatch,  in  Kent,  April  29, 1829, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  graduating  in  1850.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1857 
as  a  Liberal,  held  important  posts  in  the  home  and  colo¬ 
nial  departments,  and  was  made  a  peer  in  1880.  Most 
of  his  publications  are  tales  for  children.  They  include 
“Moonshine,”  (1871,)  “Tales  at  Tea-Time,”  (1872,) 
“Queer  Folk,”  (1873,)  “River  Legends,”  (1874,)  “Fer¬ 
dinand’s  Adventures,”  (1883,)  etc.  Died  Feb.  6,  1893. 

Bracoio  da  Montone,  bRit'cho  dS  mon-to'ni,  (An¬ 
drea,)  a  famous  Italian  mercenary  commander  or  con- 
dottiere,  born  in  1368.  He  took  Rome  in  1417,  and  fought 
in  the  service  of  Naples  against  Sforza.  Died  in  1424. 

Bracciolini.  See  Poggio. 
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Bracciolini,  bRit-cho-lee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet,  surnamed  dell’Api,  d^l-li'pee,  born  at  Pis- 
toia  in  1 566.  He  became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Barberini, 
afterwards  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  wrote  “The  Cross 
Regained,”  (“  La  Croce  Riacquistata,”)  a  heroic  poem, 
ranked  by  some  critics  next  to  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  De¬ 
livered.”  Died  at  Pistoia  in  1646. 

See  GingueniL  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie ;”  Vossius,  “  De  His- 
toricis  Latinis;”  Paolo  Giovio,  “Elogia.” 

Brace,  (Charles  Loring,)  an  American  writer  and 
clergyman,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1826.  He 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  published  “Hungary  in  1851,” 
“Home-Life  in  Germany,”  (1853,)  and  “Norsefolk: 
Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,”  (1857.)  He  was  the 
principal  founder  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New 
York.  Died  August  11,  1890. 

Bracelli,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Sarzana,  became  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Spanish  War,”  and  other 
works,  in  Latirt.  Died  in  1460. 

Brachet,  (Auguste,)  a  French  philologist,  was 
bom’at  Tours,  July  29,  1844.  Of  his  many  works  on 
philology  and  other  subjects  the  best  known  are  his 
“  Grammaire  Historique”  of  the  French  language,  of 
which  about  twenty  editions  were  issued  in  ten  years, 
and  his  “  Dictionnaire  Etymologique”  of  French. 

Brachmann,  bRiK'min,  (Luise  Karoline,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poetess  and  novelist,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1777.  At 
an  early  age  she  acquired  the  friendship  of  Novalis  and 
of  Schiller,  who  in  1799  published  some  of  her  first  pro¬ 
ductions  in  his  “ Musenalmanach”  and  “Horen.”  She 
committed  suicide  in  1822. 

See  “  Life  of  Luise  Brachmann,”  prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by 
Schutz. 

Bracht,  van,  vfn  bRlKt,  (Tielman,)  a  Dutch  Prot¬ 
estant  theologian,  born  at  Dort  in  1625,  was  pastor  of 
the  Mennonites  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1664. 

Brachvogel,  bR&K'fb-gel,  (Albert  Emil,)  a  German 
author,  born  at  Breslau,  April  30,  1824,  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  His  drama  of  “Nar- 
ciss,”  (1856,)  though  condemned  by  able  critics,  won  a 
marvellous  success.  Besides  other  dramas,  he  published 
a  large  number  of  clever  novels,  mostly  of  the  historical 
type,  and  a  series  of  biographies,  and  volumes  of  poetry 
and  criticism.  Died  at  Berlin,  November  27,  1878. 

Brackel,  von,  fon  brik'^l,  (Ferdinands,)  a  German 
authoress,  born  in  Westphalia,  November  24, 1835.  She 
published  poems  and  stories,  among  them  “  Die  Tochter 
des  Kunstreiters,”  “  Heinrich  Findelkind,”  (1875,)  “  Nicht 
wie  die  Anderen,”  and  “  Daniella,”  (1878.)  Her  writings 
are  of  strongly  Roman  Catholic  tendency,  and  are  written 
with  definite  moral,  political,  and  social  aims. 

Brack'en-bury,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  at  Bolingbroke,  September  1,  1837. 
He  entered  the  artillery  service  in  1856,  served  in  the 
Indian  mutiny,  the  Ashanti  and  Zulu  wars,  the  Nile 
expedition  of  1884-85,  etc.  He  was  made  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  in  1888,  a  member  of  the  council  of  India 
in  1891,  and  president  of  the  ordnance  committee  in 
1896.  He  was  knighted  in  1894. 

Brack'^n-ridge,  (Henry  M.,)  an  American  judge  and 
writer,  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1786.  He 
published  a  “History  of  the  Second  War  with  Great 
Britain.”  In  1817  he  accompanied  as  secretary  the 
commission  to  the  South  American  republics,  and  in 
1820  produced  a  “Voyage  to  South  America,”  which 
was  commended  by  Humboldt.  He  also  wrote  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West,”  (2d  edition, 
2  vols.,  1869.)  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  western 
district  of  Louisiana  in  1821.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress.  Died  January  18,  1871. 

Brackenridge,  (Hugh  Henry,)  a  writer  and  poli¬ 
tician,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  born  near  Campbelton, 
Scotland,  in  1748.  Having  studied  law,  he  settled  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  about  1782,  and  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  1799.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  humorous  and  satirical 
book,  entitled  “  Modern  Chivalry,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Captain  Farrago,”  (1792.)  Died  in  1816. 


Brack'ett,  (Anna  C.,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1836.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Framingham  Normal  School,  and  has  taught  with 
great  reputation  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States.  She  published  a  translation  of  Rosen- 
kranz’s  “  Padagogik  als  System,”  and  is  the  author  of 
“  The  Education  of  American  Girls,”  (1874,)  and  of  many 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  periodical  literature. 

Brackett,  (Linus  Pierpont,)  an  American  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Canton,  Connecticut,  October  20, 
1820.  After  a  period  as  professor  at  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege  and  publisher  he  became  connected  with  the 
Appleton’s  and  Johnson’s  Cyclopaedias,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  including  “  Eighty  Years’  Progress 
of  the  United  States,”  “Our  Great  Captains,”  “Our 
Western  Empire,”  “Descriptive  America,”  etc. 
Died  January  13,  1893. 

Brackett,  (Walter  M.,)  an  American  painter,  born 
at  Unity,  Maine,  June  14,  1823,  is  chiefly  noted  for  his 
spirited  fish-pictures.  His  brother,  Edwin  E.,  born  at 
Vassalborough,  Maine,  October  1,  1819,  is  a  sculptor, 
best  known  by  his  portrait-busts. 

Bracquemond,  bRik'miN',  (Joseph  F£lix,)  a 
French  artist,  decorator,  and  etcher,  born  in  Paris,  May 
22,  1833.  He  acquired  fame  as  a  portrait-painter,  and 
especially  as  an  etcher,  but  in  1872  devoted  himself  with 
great  success  to  ceramic  decoration,  giving  a  fresh  de¬ 
velopment  to  that  branch  of  the  pottery-business  which 
depends  on  the  artist  for  its  best  results. 

Brac'ton,  de,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  jurist,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  law,  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “  De 
Consuetudinibus  et  Legibus  Angliae,”  being  a  complete 
treatise  on  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 

Brad'bury,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist 
divine  and  writer,  born  in  London ;  died  about  1759. 

Brad'dqck,  (Edward,)  a  British  general,  born  about 
1715,  commanded  the  army  in  America  in  the  war  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
near  Pittsburg  in  1755. 

Brad'dpn,  (Mary  Elizabeth,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  London  about  1837.  She  wrote  poems  entitled 
“  Garibaldi  ”  and  “  Lady  Lisle,”  and  a  number  of  popular 
novels,  among  which  are  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  “  Au¬ 
rora  Flovd,”  “  Eleanor’s  Victory,”  and  “  Henry  Dunbar.” 

Brad'fprd,  (Alden,)  LL.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  His 
principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  Massachusetts  from  1764 
to  1820.”  Died  in  1843. 

Bradford,  (Andrew,)  son  of  William  Bradford, 
(printer,)  was  bom  about  1686.  In  1719  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  “  American  Weekly  Mercury,”  the 
first  newspaper  issued  in  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1742. 

Brad'fqrd,  (John,)  an  English  Protestant  divine  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  at  Manchester,  be¬ 
came  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and  was  a  popular  preacher. 
After  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  stake,  (1555.)  His  sermons  and  other  writings  were 
published  after  his  death. 

See  William  Stevens,  “Life  of  John  Bradford,”  1832;  W.  W. 
Horne,  “  Life  of  John  Bradford,”  1800. 

Bradford,  (Robert,)  a  major  in  the  army  of  the 
American  Revolution,  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford, 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1750.  He 
served  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolution,  com¬ 
mencing  with  that  of  Bunker  Hill  and  ending  with  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis.  For  his  gallant  conduct  La  Fa¬ 
yette  presented  him  with  a  sword.  Died  in  1823. 

Bradford,  (Samuel,)  born  in  1652,  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1723.  Died  in  1731. 

Bradford,  (William,)  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1590.  While  still 
very  young,  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  he  emigrated 
to  Holland.  He  was  one  of  the  enterprising  band  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  In  1621 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  by 
annual  re-elections  held  that  office  for  about  thirty  years. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  In¬ 
dian  Sachem  Massasoit.  In  1630  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  granted  to  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates, 
and  assigns,  a  patent  for  the  colony.  He  wrote  a  history 
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of  Plymouth  People  and  Colony  from  1602  to  1647,  which 
was  published  in  1856.  He  is  said  to  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  piety  and  wisdom.  Died  in  1657. 

See  Belknap,  “  American  Biography  “  New  England  Register” 
of  1850. 

Bradford,  (William,)  the  first  printer  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  born  in  Leicester,  England,  in  1658.  Having  re¬ 
sided  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia,  he  removed  (1693)  to 
New  York,  where  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  he  was 
printer  to  the  government.  In  1725  he  issued  the  first 
newspaper  (“New  York  Gazette”)  published  in  New 
York  City.  Died  in  1752. 

Bradford,  (William,)  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1755.  Having  graduated 
at  Princeton,  he  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1780  became 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1794  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  United  States  attorney-general  by  Washington. 
Died  in  1795. 

Bradford,  (William,)  an  American  landscape-painter 
of  great  merit,  born  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
His  favourite  subjects  are  coast-views,  rocky  shores,  and 
icebergs.  Among  his  chief  pictures  are  “Hailing  the 
Sloop  in  Martha’s  Vineyard,”  “Light-House  in  Saint 
John’s  Harbour,”  and  “The  Coast  of  Labrador.”  Died 
April  25,  1892. 

Bradlaugh,  brad'law,  (Charles,)  an  English  radical, 
born  at  Hoxton,  near  London,  September  26,  1833,  of 
very  poor  parents.  He  early  became  an  atheistical 
writer  and  speaker.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
Parliament  from  Northampton,  but  was  as  often  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  at  first  because  he 
declined  to  take  an  oath.  In  1886  he  took  the  oath 
and  was  granted  his  seat.  In  Parliament  he  carried 
a  bill  permitting  members  to  affirm  instead  of  to  swear, 
and  made  himself  popular  by  his  agitation  against 
perpetual  pensions.  In  1876,  having,  with  Annie 
Besant,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Fruits  of 
Philosophy,” — a  proposed  solution  of  the  problem  of 
over-population, — he  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  the  sentence  was  set  aside  on  appeal. 
He  for  many  years  edited  the  “  National  Reformer.” 
As  an  orator  he  had  great  influence,  and  his  personal 
following  among  the  English  masses  was  very  large. 
Died  January  30,  1891. 

Brad'ley,  (Denis  M.,)  D.D.,  born  in  Ireland,  Febru¬ 
ary  25, 1846,  came  to  the  United  States  when  eight  years 
old.  He  graduated  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1867,  and  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Theological  Seminary  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1871.  He 
became  a  priest,  and  in  1884  was  appointed  bishop  of 
the  newly-constituted  see  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Brad'ley,  (Rev.  Edward,)  an  English  author,  whose 
assumed  name  is  Cuthbert  Bede,  born  in  1827,  became 
rector  of  Denton  in  1859.  Among  his  works  are  “Ver¬ 
dant  Green,”  a  popular  novel,  and  “  The  Curate  of  Crans¬ 
ton,”  (1862.)  Died  December  13,  1889. 

Bradley,  (George  Granville,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
English  divine,  born  in  1822.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  graduating 
in  1844.  From  1846  to  1858  he  was  a  master  in  Rugby 
school,  and  was  ordained.  In  1870  he  was  made  master 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
a  canon  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  same  year  he  succeeded 
Stanley  as  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Bradley,  (James,)  an  eminent  English  astronomer, 
"ho  united  the  qualities  of  observer  and  theorist  in  a 
degree  perhaps  never  surpassed,  was  born  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  in  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1718, 
and  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  in  1721. 
In  order  to  observe  with  the  utmost  exactitude  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  he  erected  a 
zenith-sector  at  Wansted  in  1727,  about  which  date  he 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  called  t’ne  “  ab¬ 
erration  of  light.”  This  important  discovery  furnished 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  earth’s  motion  around  the 
sun.  He  was  appointed  astronomer  royal  in  1742,  and  by 
a  series  of  observations  arrived  at  another  great  discovery, 


the  “nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,”  which  he  announced 
in  1747.  “These  two  discoveries,”  says  M.  Biot,  “have 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  all  astronomy ;  for  as  long 
as  the  cause  of  these  petty  motions  was  unknown,  they 
were  confounded  with  errors  in  observations,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  detect  those  errors.”  The  same 
writer  calls  Bradley’s  twelve  hundred  observations  of  the 
moon  “  a  monument  of  inimitable  patience,  address,  and 
fidelity.”  He  made  successful  researches  on  the  law  of 
refraction,  for  which  he  produced  an  empirical  formula. 
He  died  at  Chalford  in  July,  1762,  leaving  in  manuscript 
thirteen  volumes  of  valuable  observations,  which  were 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  published 
1798-1805.  Bessel  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  as¬ 
tronomy  by  the  reduction  of  these  observations.  (See 
Bessel,  F.  W.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pronounced  Bradley 
“the  best  astronomer  in  Europe.” 

Bradley,  (Joseph  P.,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Berne,  New  York,  March  14,  1813.  He  graduated  with 
honours  at  Rutgers  College  in  1836,  and  in  1839  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey.  In  1870  he  was 
made  one  of  the  justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Died  January  22,  1892. 

Bradley,  (Ralph,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in  the 
county  of  Durham  in  1717  ;  died  in  1788. 

Bradley,  (Richard,)  an  English  physician  and  botan¬ 
ist,  became  in  1724  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening,” 
(1724,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1732. 

Bradley,  (William  O.,)  born  at  Garrard,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  March  18,  1847,  admitted  to  bar  1867,  was 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  conventions  of 
1880,  1884,  and  1888,  and  in  1895  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky,  the  first  Republican  Governor  of 
that  State. 

Brad'shaw,  (Henry,)  an  English  Benedictine 
monk,  wrote  poems  and  chronicles.  Died  in  1513. 

Bradshaw,  (John,)  an  English  republican  judge, 
born  about  1602,  of  a  Cheshire  family.  He  studied  law 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  practised  with  success  before  the 
civil  war.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Chester 
by  the  Parliament  in  1647,  and  was  chosen  president  of 
the  high  court  of  justice  which  tried  Charles  I.  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1649.  In  answer  to  Charles,  who  denied  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court,  he  firmly  maintained  its  superiority 
above  the  prisoner.  His  dignity  and  moderation  on  this 
occasion  are  commended  by  some  writers ;  but  Hume 
says  “  his  style  will  be  esteemed  to  the  last  degree  auda¬ 
cious  and  insolent.”  Fie  was  afterwards  president  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  courageously  opposed  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  was  president  of  the  council  for  a 
short  time.  He  died  in  November,  1659,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a  staunch  and  consistent  friend  of  liberty. 

.Brad'street,  (Anne,)  an  English  poetess,  born  at 
Northampton  in  1613,  was  married  to  Governor  Simon 
Bradstreet,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1672.  For  speci¬ 
mens  of  her  poems,  see  Griswold’s  “  Female  Poets  of 
America.” 

Bradstreet,  (Simon,)  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1603,  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1630.  He  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1679  to  1686,  and  from 
May,  1689,  to  May,  1692.  Died  at  Salem  in  1697. 

Brad'street,  (Simon,)  an  American  divine,  born  in 
1669,  was  minister  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  Died 
in  1741. 

Brad'war-din,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  pre¬ 
late,  surnamed  the  Profound  Doctor,  bom  in  Sussex 
in  1290.  He  was  confessor  to  Edward  III.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  mathe¬ 
matical  works,  and  a  theological  treatise  entitled  “  The 
Cause  of  God  against  Pelagius,”  (“  De  Causa  Dei  contra 
Pelagium,”)  etc.  Died  in  1348. 

Bra'dy,  (George  Stewardson,)  zoologist,  was 
born  at  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  England,  in  1832.  He 
is  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Durham  College 
of  Science,  and  the  author  of  numerous  monographs 
on  the  Ostracoda  and  other  low  animal  forms. 

Brady,  (Hugh,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1768;  died  at  Detroit  in  1851. 
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Brady,  (James  T.,)  an  eloquent  American  lawyer, 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836.  He  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  criminal  cases.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
an  influential  leader  of  the  party  known  as  “War  Demo¬ 
crats.”  Died  in  1869. 

Bra'djf,  (Nicholas,)  D.D.,  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Bandon,  in  Ireland,  in  1659.  He  graduated  at  Dublin 
University,  and  subsequently  became  chaplain  to  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  Mary.  He  translated  Virgil’s  “  iEneid,” 
and  made  a  popular  version  of  the  Psalms  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Tate.  Died  in  1726. 

Brady,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician  and  historian, 
born  in  Norfolk  in  1643,  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Cambridge,  which  town  he  represented  in  Parliament. 
He  wrote  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1700. 

Braga,  bRi'gi,  (Theophilo,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  born 
in  the  isle  of  St.  Michael,  (Azores,)  February  24,  1843. 
When  very  young  he  published  “  Folhas  verdes,”  (1859,) 
and  other  volumes  of  verse.  He  studied  at  Coimbra, 
1861-68,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Besides  “  His- 
toria  do  Direito  portuguez,”  (1868,)  and  other  works,  he 
published  a  “  Hand-Book”  (1873)  of  Portuguese  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  great  “  History  of  Portuguese  Literature,” 
(1870  et  seqT) 

Bragaldi,  (Mario,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  architect, 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1806.  He  went  to  New  York  in 
1832,  and  there  prepared  plans  for  several  theatres, 
and  designed  and  decorated  many  costly  dwellings. 
About  1848  he  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  decorated  the 
emperor’s  new  palace  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  after¬ 
wards  built  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Madrid  and  other 
costly  edifices  in  Spain  and  England,  and  decorated 
the  arcade  of  Victor  Emanuel  at  Milan  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  New  York.  Died  October 
24,  1893. 

Braganza,  bRi-gin'zi,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  descended  from  Alfonso  the  first  Duke  of  Bra¬ 
ganza,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  John  I.  Died 
in  1461.  James  the  fourth  Duke  of  Braganza  was  a 
favourite  of  King  Emmanuel,  who  in  1489  designated 
him  as  his  successor  in  case  he  should  leave  no  issue. 

Bragg,  (Braxton,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  about  1815,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1837.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1856.  He  be¬ 
came  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861,  commanded  at  Pensacola  until  February,  1862,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  about  that  time. 
He  commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 
and  7,  1862.  In  May  ensuing  he  succeeded  Beauregard 
as  commander  of  the  army  in  Mississippi,  with  the  rank 
of  general.  Moving  from  Chattanooga  in  August,  he  in¬ 
vaded  Kentucky  with  a  large  army  and  threatened  Louis¬ 
ville.  He  was  opposed  by  an  army  under  General  Buell, 
with  part  of  which  he  fought  a  severe  and  indecisive 
battle  at  Perryville,  October  8,  1862.  General  Bragg 
retired  in  the  night  after  this  action,  and  returned  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  loaded  with  spoils  captured  at  Lexington  and 
other  places.  General  Rosecrans,  who  took  command 
late  in  October,  followed  Bragg  to  Murfreesborough,  near 
which  they  fought  the  great  battle  of  Stone  River,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1862-January  2,  1863.  The  Union  army,  which  re¬ 
mained  master  of  the  field,  lost  here  1533  killed  and  7245 
wounded.  General  Bragg  reported  that  he  lost  9000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  had  about  35,000  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  began.  He  retired  to  Tullahoma,  followed  slowly  by 
Rosecrans,  and  thence  to  Chattanooga.  A  flank  move¬ 
ment  of  Rosecrans  compelled  him  to  evacuate  that  im¬ 
portant  point  on  the  9th  of  September.  Having  been 
reinforced,  he  turned  back  and  attacked  the  U nion  army 
at  Chickamauga  on  the  19th  of  September,  1863.  Bragg 
drove  his  opponent  from  the  field,  and  claimed  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men  in  this  battle, 
which  lasted  two  days.  He  was  defeated  by  General  Grant 
in  a  great  battle  on  Missionary  Ridge,  near  Chattanooga, 
November  25,  1863.  About  the  2d  of  December,  1863, 
he  was  relieved  from  his  command.  He  died  in  1876. 

Bragi,  written  also  Brage,  [supposed  to  be 


derived  from  the  Icelandic  bragga ,  to  “  adorn,”  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  German  pracht ,  “splendour,]  in  the  Norse 
mythology,  a  son  of  Odin,  is  the  god  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  From  him  poetry  is  called  “  bragr,”  and  men 
distinguished  for  the  gift  of  speech  are  styled  “  bragr 
men.”  His  wife  Iduna  keeps  the  apples  of  immortality, 
partaking  of  which  the  gods  never  grow  old.  This  myth 
doubtless  refers  to  the  power  of  poetry  to  confer  immor¬ 
tality.  Bragi  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  flowing 
beard,  the  type  of  an  ancient  minstrel. 

Bra'ham,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  vocalist,  born 
in  London  about  1774-  He  performed  with  brilliant 
success  in  London,  Paris,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
He  composed  several  operas  and  popular  songs.  Died 
February  16,  1856. 

Brahe,  bra  or  bri,  [Dan.  pron.  bRS'^h,]  (Tycho,)  a 
celebrated  astronomer,  descended  from  a  noble  Swedish 
family,  was  born  in  December,  1545,  at  Knudsthorp,  in 
Scania,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Denmark.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1559,  and  was 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  August  21,  1560,  gave  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  his  studies.  In  1562  he  was  sent  to  Leipsic  to 
study  law  under  the  charge  of  a  tutor.  While  the  tutor 
was  asleep,  Tycho  read  astronomical  works,  watched  the 
motions  of  stars  and  planets,  and,  with  no  better  instru¬ 
ment  than  a  pair  of  compasses,  detected  a  large  error  in 
the  Alphonsine  Tables.  He  became  in  1569  a  resident 
of  Augsburg,  where  he  found  two  congenial  spirits,  named 
John  and  Paul  Hainzel,  and  employed  skilful  artists  to 
make  a  quadrant  of  fourteen  cubits’  radius. 

Having  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1571,  he  fitted 
up  an  observatory,  and  cultivated  alchemy  in  order  to 
replenish  his  purse.  In  1573  he  published  a  notice  of  a 
new  star,  brighter  than  Sirius,  which  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  in  November,  1572, 
and  disappeared  finally  in  March,  1574.  He  offended 
his  noble  relatives  by  marrying  a  peasant-girl  in  1573. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  astronomy  at  Copenhagen  in  1574,  having 
gradually  overcome  his  aristocratic  prejudice  against 
the  occupations  of  teacher  and  author.  He  proposed  to 
settle  in  Germany,  but  was  retained  by  the  liberal  offers  of 
the  king,  Frederick  II.,  who  gave  him  a  grant  for  life  of 
the  island  of  Huen,  Hven,  or  Hoene,  situated  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  built  for  him  an  obser¬ 
vatory  on  the  island.  This  magnificent  structure,  called 
Uramberg  or  Oranienberg,  (“City  of  the  Heavens,”) 
was  ready  for  use  in  1577,  and  was  the  most  splendid 
observatory  that  had  ever  been  erected  in  Europe. 

Tycho  spent  there  twenty  years,  during  which  he  made 
vast  additions  to  astronomical  science  by  his  observations, 
and  merited  the  title  of  “the  restorer  of  astronomy.” 
He  formed  a  catalogue  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  stars,  and  discovered,  it  is  said,  the  true  theory  of 
comets.  He  rejected  the  Copernican  system,  for  which 
he  substituted  a  hypothesis  that  seemed  more  consistent 
with  the  language  of  Scripture, — namely,  that  the  earth 
is  stationary  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
sun  and  stars  revolve  around  that  centre. 

After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  in  1588,  a  powerful 
party  was  formed  against  Tycho  Brahe  by  courtiers  who 
envied  his  honours  and  coveted  his  revenues.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  pensions  about  1594,  and,  being  unable 
to  support  the  expense  of  his  establishment,  resolved  to 
transfer  his  instruments  to  another  place.  He  emigrated 
to  Germany  in  1 597,  and,  having  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  settled  at  Prague  in  1600.  In 
the  same  year  Kepler  became  the  assistant  of  Tycho, 
who  had  invited  him  to  Prague.  Among  his  principal 
works  is  “Astronomiae  Instauratae  Progymnasmata,” 
(1587-89.)  Died  at  Prague  on  the  13th  of  October,  1601. 

“  As  a  practical  astronomer,”  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
“Tycho  has  not  been  surpassed  Dy  any  observer  of  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  times.  The  splendour  and  number  of 
his  instruments,  the  ingenuity  which  he  exhibited  in  in¬ 
venting  new  ones,  and  his  skill  and  assiduity  as  an  ob¬ 
server,  have  given  a  character  to  his  abours  and  a  value 
to  his  observations  which  will  be  appreciated  to  the 
latest  posterity.  .  .  .  His  improvements  in  the  lunar 
theory  were  still  more  valuable.  He  discovered  the 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  h,  K, guttural;  n.  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Jl^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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important  inequality  called  the  variation ,  and  also  the 
annual  inequality  which  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.” 

See  Brewster,  “Martyrs  of  Science,”  1841;  P.  Gassendi,  “Vie 
de  Tycho  Brahd,”  1654;  P.  Pedersen,  “Den  Danske  Astronom  T. 
Brahe’s  Liv  og  Levnet,”  1838;  A.  G.  Kaestnbr,  “Ueber  T.  de 
Brah»’s  Wahlspruch,”  1771;  Olaus  Schilling,  “Dissertatio  de 
Merids  T.  Brahe  in  Astronomiam,”  Upsal,  1792;  P.  von  der 
Wbistritz,  “  Lebensbeschreibung  des  Sternsehers  T.  von  Brahe,” 
a  vols.,  X756. 

Brahm,  [Hindoo  pron.  bruhm  or  br’hm,]  a  Sanscrit 
word,  signifying  originally  “earnest,  intense  prayer,”* 
but  now -used  as  the  name  of  the  eternal  self-existent 
Being,  of  whose  attributes  or  powers  the  gods  of  the 
Indian  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  personifica¬ 
tions.  His  image  is  the  outward  universe.  In  the  “  In- 
atitutes  of  Manu”  (chap,  i.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  follows : 
“  He  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence 
eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who 
exists  from  eternity, — even  he,  the  soul  of  all  beings, 
whom  no  being  can  comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person,” 
in  other  words,  his  creative  power  was  manifested  or 
personified,  in  Brahma.  (See  the  two  following  articles.) 
“  Of  that  infinite,  incomprehensible,  self-existent  Spirit,” 
says  Moor,  “  no  representation  is  made ;  to  his  direct 
and  immediate  honour  no  temples  rise ;  nor  dare  a  Hin¬ 
doo  address  to  him  the  effusions  of  his  soul  otherwise  than 
by  the  mediation  of  a  personified  attribute,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  priest.”  The  Hindoos  have  no 
images  of  Brahm,  but  the  pious  Brahmans  meditate  in 
profound  and  silent  awe  upon  his  unspeakable  attributes. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  “Religions  de  PAntiquitd,” 
translated  by  M.  Guigniaut  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Ckeuzer, 
Paris,  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  150  et  seq. 

Brahma,  bri'ma,  [Hindoo  pron.  bruh'mt,]  a  Sanscrit 
word  signifying  “worship”  or  “ prayer, ”t  forming  the 
name  of  one  of  the  great  deities  of  the  Hindoos.  Brahma 
is  a  personification  of  the  creative  power,  (see  Brahm,) 
and  is  usually  styled  the  “  Creator.”  It  may  be  observed 
that  Brahma  has  no  temples  or  rites  exclusively  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him,  and  he  is  far  less  worshipped  or  honoured 
by  the  Hindoos  than  Siva  or  Vishnu.  The  votaries  of 
the  last-named  deities  are  stimulated  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  human  motives, — hope  and  fear ;  but,  as  the  act  of 
creation  is  past,  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  are  influ¬ 
enced  only  by  the  comparatively  feeble  principle  of  grati¬ 
tude.  Images  of  Brahma  are  sometimes  found  in  temples 
dedicated  to  other  gods.  He  is  commonly  represented 
with  four  faces  or  heads,  having  reference  probably  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.  The  pictures  of  him  are 
usually  red,  or  of  a  reddish  hue,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  all-producing  earth,  of 
which  Brahma  is  regarded  as  a  personification.  As  fire 
is  the  symbol  of  Siva,  and  water  of  Vishnu,  so  earth  is 
the  symbol  of  Brahma.  In  another  relation,  Brahma 
represents  matter,  Vishnu  spirit,  and  Siva  time.  (See 
articles  Siva  and  Vishnu.) 

See,  also,  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  Coleman,  “Mythology  of 
the  Hindus,”  London,  1832 ;  Guigniaut,  “  Religions  de  l’Antiquitd,” 
Paris,  1825,  voL  i.  book  1.  chap.  iv. 

Brah'man-ism  or  Brah'min-ism,  [Fr.  Brahma¬ 
ns  sme,  bR3/mt/n£zm' ;  Ger.  Brahmaismus,  bRi-m i-is'- 
mfts,  or  Brahmanismus,  bRi-mi-nis'mtis,]  the  name 
of  the  religious  system  taught  by  the  BrahmansJ  of 
India.  We  first  find  this  system  developed  in  the  “  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Manu,”  (or  Menu,)  a  work  whose  date  (like  that 
of  all  the  early  writings  of  the  Hindoos)  it  is  impossible 

*  “  Br5hm”  and  “  BrahmS”  are  from  the  same  root,  (brih,)  and 
seem  originally  to  have  had  essentially  the  same  signification.  (See 
Koppen,  “Religion  des  Buddha,”  pp.  27,  28.)  Brahm  is  also  writ¬ 
ten  Brahma ;  but  in  the  popular  pronunciation  it  has  but  one  syllable. 

t  Brahma  appears  to  have  originally  signified  that  “  earnest,  all- 
prevailing  prayer”  by  which  the  gods  were  compelled  (according  to 
the  Hindoo  belief)  to  grant  the  request  of  the  suppliant  (See  next 
article.)  In  like  manner,  Agni,  (or  Agnis,)  the  god  of  fire,  carrying  the 
incense  and  offerings  of  mortals  to  heaven,  prevailed  upon  the  gods  to 
grant  the  prayers  of  their  worshippers.  Hence  in  very  early  times 
Agni  and  Brahma  may  be  said  to  have  been  scarcely  more  than  dif¬ 
ferent  names  for  one  and  the  same  power.  (See  Koppen,  “Religion 
des  Buddha,”  p.  27.)  Afterwards  Brahma  came  to  be  regarded  not 
as  a  mediator  between  the  gods  and  men,  but  as  the  external  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  creative  power  of  Brahm.  (See  Brahm.) 

t  The  term  Brahman  (or  Brahmin)  appears  to  have  been  derived  not 
from  the  god  Brahma,  but  from  brahmft,  “prayer,”  or  “worship;” 
and  hence  it  properly  signifies  a  “praying-man,”  or  “ priest.”  (See 
Brahma.) 


to  fix  with  any  approximation  to  exactness.§  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Vedas  (the  oldest  of  all  the  books  ol 
the  Hindoos)  contain  so  few  traces— only  a  few  scattered 
germs,  so  to  speak — of  that  elaborate  religious  system 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  “  Institutes  of  Manu”  and 
other  later  works.  In  the  Vedas  the  gods  are  mostly 
such  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  objects  or  phenomena 
of  external  nature :  for  example,  Varuna,  (Uranus,)  or 
Heaven,  (see  Varuna  ;)  Agni,  or  the  god  of  fire ;  Indra, 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere  and  clouds ;  Mitra,  the  sun, 
etc.  As,  however,  the  Brahmanical  system  gradually 
becomes  developed,  these  divinities  retreat  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  are  replaced  by  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  who  appear  as  manifestations 
of  Brahm,  the  eternal,  self-existent  Spirit.  (See  Brahm.)- 
Brahma  first  makes  his  appearance  as  the  creator  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  becomes  the  source  and  centre  of 
an  endless  system  of  divine  sages,  inferior  gods,  celestial 
nymphs,  genii,  giants,  demons,  animals,  etc. 

In  the  early  ages  the  head  of  each  family  among  the 
Aryas  (see  Arya)  appears  to  have  been  his  own  priest, 
making  offerings  to  the  deities  in  his  own  name ;  but, 
as  the  people  abandoned  the  primitive  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  they  had  recourse  to  professional  priests,  wha 
were  supposed  to  know  the  mind  and  wishes  of  the  gods 
and  how  best  to  propitiate  their  favour.  The  priesthood, 
having  thus  become  an  indispensable  necessity,  was  not 
long  in  becoming  the  dominant  power  in  the  state  ;  and 
the  Brahmans,  having  once  obtained  the  ascendency,  took 
every  precaution  to  fortify  their  power  and  make  it  per¬ 
petual. 

With  this  object,  they  introduced  the  distinctions  of 
caste, ||  not  merely  as  a  civil  institution,  but  as  resting  on 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  very  foundations  of 
their  religious  system.  Like  the  modern  advocates  of 
slavery,  they  taught  that  these  distinctions  had  been 
established  Dy  the  Creator  himself.  They  ingeniously 
feigned  that  the  priestly  class,  or  Brahmans,  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  becoming  thus  hi* 
spokesmen;  while  the  Kshatriyas,1[  or  warrior  caste, 
sprang  from  his  arm;  the  Vaisyas,** § ** (herdsmen, agricul¬ 
turists,  or  merchants,)  from  his  thigh ;  and  the  Soodras, 
(or  labourers,)  from  his  foot.  The  three  higher  castes 
are  supposed  to  be  of  pure  Aryan  descent ;  the  Soodras 
(written  also  Qfidras)  were  not  improbably  the  earlier  in¬ 
habitants  of  India,  whom  the  Aryas  subdued  and  reduced 
to  slavery.  In  the  Mahibharata  the  Brahman  is  called 
white,  the  Kshatriya  red,  the  Vaisya  yellow,  and  the 
Soodra  black.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
Brahmans  are  not  all  priests ;  but  from  the  Brahmanical 
caste  alone  the  priests  must  be  chosen. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  caste 
and  defend  it  against  all  encroachments,  a  man  of  any 
of  the  lower  castes  is  strictly  forbidden  to  marry  a 
Brahman  woman,  (Brahmani  or  Brahmanee,)  and  the 
children  of  such  marriages  are  regarded  as  irredeemably 
base.  The  offspring  of  a  Soodra  and  a  Brahmani  is 
called  a-Chandila,  and  is  accounted  the  lowest  of  mor¬ 
tals.  His  very  shadow  is  shunned  as  pollution ;  and  a 
Brahman  is  forbidden  to  take  shelter  under  the  same 
tree  with  one  of  those  wretched  outcasts.  The  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Manu  abound  with  passages  exhibiting  the 
boundless  pretensions  of  the  Brahmans,  setting  forth 
their  godlike  dignity  and  the  respect  and  adoration  due 
them  from  persons  of  the  other  classes.  “  From  hi® 
high  birth  alone,  a  Brahman  is  an  object  of  veneration- 
even  to  the  gods.”  (chap.  xi.  85.)  “A  Brahman,  whether 
learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  powerful  divinity.  .  .  .  Though 
Brahmans  employ  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  mean  occu¬ 
pation,  they  must  invariably  be  honoured ;  for  they  are 
something  transcendently  divine.”  (ix.  317,319.)  “Let 


§  Sir  William  J  ones  supposes  that  the  wo’-k  in  question  received  iti 
present  form  about  880  b.c.  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  composed  some  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  rise  of  Booddhism,  (about  500  b.c.) 

||  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  system  as  it  existed  in 
after-ages  was  definitely  and  fully  planned  from  the  first,  but  simply 
that  those  who  laid  its  foundations  did  so  in  the  interest  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  same  motives  which  prompted  its  commencement  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  completion. 

If  Kshatriya  is  pronounced  kshut're-ya  by  the  modem  Hindoos. 

**  Pronounced  vis'yaz. 


r.  e,  I,  c,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  Hr,  fill,  fit:  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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not  a  king,  although  in  the  greatest  distress  for  money, 
provoke  Brahmans  to  anger  by  taking  their  property ; 
tor  they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately,  by  sacrifices 
and  imprecations,  destroy  him,  with  his  troops,  elephants, 
horses,  and  cars.  .  .  .  What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by 
oppressing  those  who,  if  angry,  could  frame  other  worlds 
and  regents  of  worlds? — could  give  being  to  new  gods 
and  mortals  ?”  (ix.  313,315.)  “No  greater  crime  is  known 
on  earth  than  slaying  a  Brahman.  .  .  .  Never  shall  the 
king  slay  a  Brahman,  though  convicted  of  all  possible 
crimes  :  let  him  banish  the  offender  from  his  realm,  but 
with  all  his  property  secure  and  his  body  unhurt.”  (viii. 
380,  381.)  “A  Brahman  is  born  above  the  world,  the 
chief  of  all  creatures.  .  .  .  Whatever  exists  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  the  wealth  of  the 
Brahmans :  .  .  .  through  the  benevolence  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  indeed,  other  mortals  enjoy  life.”  (i.  99,  100,  101.) 

The  doctrine  of  “  emanation,”  as  it  has  been  termed, 
may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Brahmanical  sys¬ 
tem.  According  to  this  doctrine,  Brahm  is  the  source 
and  centre  of  all  existence,  and  the  various  creatures  of 
the  universe  are  nothing  more  than  emanations  from 
Him ;  in  other  words,  they  are  so  many  parts  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Universal  Being,  as  the  bays  and  creeks  on 
the  sea-coast  are  parts  or  members  of  the  ocean.  And 
as  Brahm  is  the  source  whence  all  things  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  or  been  evolved,  so  all  things  will  at  last  return 
to  Him  and  be  absorbed  into  His  essence.  This  final 
absorption  is  regarded  by  the  devout  Hindoo  as  his  sal¬ 
vation.  In  consequence  of  his  dislike  to  motion  and 
excitement,  the  notion  of  absolute  repose  becomes  a 
necessary  part  in  his  ideal  of  perfect  happiness.  Hence 
the  aim  of  all  his  efforts  is  to  bring  his  transmigrations 
to  an  end,  that  his  individual  existence  may  wholly  cease, 
and  that  his  soul  may  be  completely  absorbed  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  Brahm.  The  same  general  doctrine,  though 
with  important  modifications,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
foundation  of  Booddhism.  (See  Booddha.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Metempsychosis,  and  by  the  Germans  See- 
lenwanderung,  or  “soul-wandering”)  became  a  powerful 
engine,  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  for  curbing  and 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  laity.  For  neglecting  the 
smallest  duties  or  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  priests, 
one  might  have  to  pass  ages  in  unhappy  transmigra¬ 
tions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  implicit  and  faith¬ 
ful  observance  of  those  duties  and  ceremonies  he  might 
at  length  acquire  such  an  accumulation  of  merit  as  to 
raise  him  above  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves. 
There  is  no  other  example  in  the  history  of  mankind  of 
an  ascendency  of  one  class  over  another  so  despotic  and 
absolute  as  that  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  Brah¬ 
mans  through  the  institution  of  caste.  And  this  has 
been  effected  not  by  any  punishment  applied  to  the 
body,  or  by  any  external  force,  but  by  gradually  acquiring, 
through  an  artful  employment  of  hope  and  fear,  an  un¬ 
limited  control  over  the  mind.  No  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Institutes  of  Manu  is  occupied 
in  stating  the  kind  and  number  of  transmigrations  which 
one  must  undergo  for  each  of  a  long  list  of  sins  therein 
enumerated.  Thus,  for  example,  he  who  steals  the  gold 
of  a  priest  (unless  he  makes  in  this  life  expiation  by  some 
voluntary  and  cruel  penance)  will  be  born  a  thousand 
times  in  the  form  of  a  spider  or  of  some  disgusting  reptile ; 
if  a  man  steal  meat,  he  will  in  the  next  life  become  a 
vulture ;  if  he  steal  grain,  he  will  become  a  rat ;  and  so 
on.  He  who  kills  a  Brahman  (after  “having  passed 
through  terrible  regions  of  torture  for  a  great  number 
of  years”)  may,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
crime,  be  born  as  a  dog,  a  boar,  or  other  low  animal, 
or  as  a  Chand&la.  A  priest  who  has  drunk  spirituous 
liquor  will  become  a  worm  or  insect  feeding  on  filth. 
Some  learned  Hindoos  hold  that  there  is  no  expiation 
by  penance  for  a  voluntary  sin ;  but  this  is  not  the 
general  opinion.  To  a  Brahman  who  knows  the  Vedas, 
all  expiation  is  rendered  easy.  Although  the  ancient 
Hindoos  appear  to  have  regarded  women  with  far  more 
tenderness  and  respect  than  most  other  Asiatic  nations, 
Manu  shows  but  scant  indulgence  towards  those  who  err. 
He  says,  in  substance,  that  since  a  woman  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  the  Vedas,  by  which  her  guilt  might  be 


expiated,  she  has  no  right  whatever  to  commit  any  sin : 
her  son,  however,  can  perform  expiation  for  her  by  the 
repetition  of  holy  texts.  (Chap.  ix.  18  et  seq.) 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Brahmans  is  the  immense  importance  which 
it  attaches  to  the  performance  of  prayer  and  penance. 
The  most  efficacious  prayer  is  the  committing  to  memory 
and  repetition  of  portions  of  the  Vedas.  “As  fire  con¬ 
sumes  in  an  instant  with  its  bright  flame  the  wood  that 
is  placed  upon  it,  so  with  the  flame  of  knowledge  a 
Brahman  who  understands  the  Veda  consumes  all  sin.” 
(“Institutes  of  Manu,”  chap.  xi.  247.)  “A  priest,”  says 
Manu,  “who  should  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole 
Rig-Veda  would  be  absolved  from  guilt  even  if  he  had 
slain  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds,”  (chap.  xi. 
262,)  a  statement  which  acquires  additional  force  when 
we  consider  the  tender  regard  for  life  which  distinguishes 
the  Hindoos  from  mbst  other  nations.* 

The  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  to  be  availing,  must  be  acceptable 
to  God.  The  Brahmans,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that 
prayers,  even  though  prompted  by  the  most  unworthy 
motives  and  uttered  for  the  most  unrighteous  purposes, 
if  repeated  according  to  the  prescribed  form  and  duly 
persevered  in,  can  compel  the  gods  to  grant  the  wishes 
of  the  suppliant.  By  the  persevering  performance,  more¬ 
over,  of  prayer,  penance,  and  sacrifice,  a  man  may  in  time 
acquire  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  highest  gods. 

See,  besides  the  “  Institutes  of  Manu,”  already  referred  to,  Moor, 
"Hindu  Pantheon;”  Coleman,  "Hindu  Mythology:”  Koppbn, 
"Religion  des  Buddha,”  (first  part;)  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson’s 
Introductions  to  the  several  volumes  of  his  translation  of  the  "  Rig- 
Veda,”  1850*/  seq.,  and  "  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,”  vol. 
ii. ;  CoLEBROOKK,“OntheVedas,”in  “Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  viii. ; 
Sir  W.  Jones,  “On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  in  vol.  L 
of  “Asiatic Researches;”  Max  Muller,  “Chips,”  etc. ;  Dunckrr, 
“GeschichtedesAlterthums;”  see,  also,  the  “Vedas,”  the  two  Hin¬ 
doo  epics  “  Mahabharita”  and  "Ramayina,”  and  the  “Puranas.” 

Brahms,  bR&ms,  (Johannes,)  a  German  musical 
composer,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833.  His  talents 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Schumann,  who  in  1853,  in 
an  article  in  the  “  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,”  drew  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  him.  His  progress,  however,  at  first  was 
slow,  until  in  1861  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  met  with 
such  encouragement  that  he  adopted  that  city  as  his  res¬ 
idence.  The  “Deutsches  Requiem”  (1868)  established 
his  reputation  on  an  enduring  basis,  and  he  afterwards 
published  “  Rinaldo,”  a  cantata,  the  “  Schicksalslied”  of 
Holderlin,  “  Triumphlied,”  “  Rhapsodie,”  from  Goethe’s 
“  Hartzreise,”  several  string  quartets,  two  symphonies, 
and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  Died  in  1897. 

Braid'wood,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  first  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  founded  about  1760 
an  institution  at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  near  London.  Died  in  1806. 

Braille,  bRt'yi',  (Louis,)  born  near  Paris  in  1809, 
was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
intelligence  and  his  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge,  par¬ 
ticularly  music.  He  invented  a  method  of  writing  with 
points,  which  has  been  generally  adopted. 

Brai'nard,  (David  Legg,)  born  at  Norway,  New 
York,  December  21,  1856,  entered  the  army,  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  Greely  polar  expedition  as  first  ser¬ 
geant,  being  one  of  the  three  who  reached  the  highest 
point  north  (83°  24'  30//)  before  the  Nansen  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1895.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Alaska 
relief  expedition  of  1898,  and  was  chief  commissary 
of  the  military  forces  at  Manila  in  1899. 

Brai/nard,  (John  G.  C.,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1796,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1815.  He  edited  “  The  Connecticut  Mirror,” 
and  produced  a  volume  of  poems  in  1825.  Died  in  1828. 

*  According  to  Manu,  he  who  does  not  willingly  inflict  pain  upon 
any  creature,  but  "seeks  the  good  of  all  sentient  beings,  enjoys  bliss 
without  end.”  (chap.  v.  46.) 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  Brahmans  or 
other  Hindoos  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  eat  flesh :  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  Self-existent  created  beasts  for  sacrifice.  “  He  who  eats 
according  to  law  commits  no  sin,  even  though  every  day  he  tastes  the 
flesh  of  such  animals  as  may  lawfully  be  tasted.”  Those  animals, 
moreover,  “which  have  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice 
attain  in  the  next  world  exalted  births.”  But  he  who  eats  the  flesh 
of  animals  which  have  not  been  duly  consecrated  for  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  or  manes  “will,  unable  to  save  himself,  be  devoured  in  the  next 
world  by  those  animals  whose  flesh  he  has  thus  illegally  swallowed.” 


■€as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  ¥i,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (S^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Brai'nerd,  (David,)  an  American  divine  and  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Indians,  born  in  1718  at  Haddam,  Connecticut. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1739,  but  in  February,  1742, 
was  expelled  for  expressing  his  belief  that  one  of  the  tutors 
was  wholly  without  the  grace  of  God.  Says  President 
Edwards,  “  I  never  knew  his  equal  of  his  age  and  stand¬ 
ing  for  clear,  accurate  notions  of  the  nature  and  essence 
of  true  religion,  and  its  distinctions  from  its  various  false 
appearances.”  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
narrative  of  his  labours  among  the  Indians  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  published  in  1746, 
“  Mirabilia  Dei  inter  Indicos,  and  “  Divine  Grace  Dis¬ 
played  the  two  latter  being  portions  of  his  journal, 
edited  and  published  by  Sereno  Dwight  Edwards  in  1822. 
His  life  was  written  by  President  Edwards.  His  journal 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  narratives 
®f  the  kind  ever  written.  He  died  October  9,  1747. 

See,  also,  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,’’  vol.  viii. 

Brainerd,  (John,)  a  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  his  labours  in  New  Jersey  about  1748.  Born  in  1720; 
died  in  1781. 

See  “Life  of  John  Brainerd,”  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd, 
1865. 

Braith'waite,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  about 
1690,  published  an  “Account  of  the  Political  Events 
which,  on  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Muley  Ismael,  took 
Place  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.”  It  was  translated  into 
several  languages. 

Braithwaite,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician,  who, 
by  means  of  a  diving-bell,  recovered  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  property  sunk  in  the  Royal  George  and 
other  vessels.  Died  in  1818. 

Braithwaite,  (William,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  about  1560,  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Brakel,  van,  vtn  bRl'kel,(jAN,)  a  Dutch  naval  officer, 
born  in  1618,  distinguished  himself  in  several  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  English,  and  attained  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  French 
in  1690. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brakenburg,  bRl'k^n-buRG',  (Reinier,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1649. 

Bra'mah,  (Joseph,)  a  celebrated  English  mechani¬ 
cian  and  engineer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1749.  Among 
his  numerous  and  very  valuable  inventions  are  the  safety- 
lock  called  by  his  name,  the  hydrostatic  press,  the  beer- 
machine  for  drawing  liquor  from  a  cellar,  improvements 
in  fire-engines,  pumps,  steam-engines,  and  paper-making 
machinery,  and  the  construction  of  mains  or  large  water- 
pipes  in  London.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Stuart,  “Anecdotes  of  Steam-Engines;”  Samuel  Smiles, 
“Industrial  Biography,”  1864;  Henry  Howe,  “Eminent  American 
and  European  Mechanics,”  1847. 

Bramante,  bRa-m&n'ti,  (Donato  Lazzari.)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  architect  and  painter,  born  near  Urbino  in 
1444,  was  a  relative  of  Raphael.  He  passed  many  years 
of  his  early  manhood  at  Milan,  whence  he  removed  to 
Rome  and  built  the  Cancellaria,  or  palace  of  the  chancery, 
(about  1495,)  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  was  the  architect  of  the  vast  structures  which  joined 
the  Belvedere  to  the  palace  of  the  Vatican.  Among  his 
master-pieces  is  the  small  round  oratory  or  temple  in 
the  cloister  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  m  the  genuine 
antique  style.  Bramante  was  the  author  of  the  original 
design  of  the  basilica  or  church  of  Saint  Peter,  which 
he  began  to  build  in  1513,  (some  say  in  1506.)  He  had 
finished  the  four  great  piers  which  support  the  dome, 
when  he  died,  in  1514-  His  plan  was  not  adhered  to  by 
the  succeeding  architects,  among  whom  was  Michael 
Angelo.  Some  critics  think  the  work  would  have  been 
more  noble  if  Bramante’s  design  had  been  carried  out. 
His  style  is  admired  for  its  simplicity,  grace,  and  har¬ 
mony  of  proportions.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  Raphael, 
who  through  the  influence  of  Bramante  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Julius  II. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ;  Pungileoni,  “  Memo- 
ha  intomo  alia  Vita  di  Donato  Bramante,”  1837 ;  Quatrem6re 
dk  Quincy,  “  Vies  des  Architectes  chl&bres Salvetti,  “Anedotti 
a&iia  Patria  dell’  Architetto  Bramante,”  1824. 


Bramantino,  da,  di  bRi-min-tee'no,  (Agostino,)  a 
Milanese  painter,  flourished  about  1525. 

Bramantino,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect 
and  painter,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  built  the  church  of  San  Satiro  in 
the  Milanese. 

Brambilla,  bRim-bfel'li,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  who  worked  in  Turin  about  1770. 

Brambilla,  (Marietta,)  an  Italian  contralto  singer, 
the  eldest  of  five  sisters  all  distinguished  singers,  was 
born  near  Milan  about  1807.  Her  debut  was  made  in 
London,  where  she  sang  for  several  years.  She  also 
visited  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other  cities.  Died  in  1875. 

Bramer,  bR&'mer,  (Leonard,)  a  skilful  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Delft  in  1596.  He  worked  in  Italy,  and  imitated 
the  Italian  style.  lie  excelled  in  the  treatment  of  noc¬ 
turnal  conflagrations  and  illumined  caverns.  Among 
his  works  is  a  “  Raising  of  Lazarus.” 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bram'hall,  (John,)  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1593, 
graduated  in  divinity  in  1630,  and  in  1634  became  Bishop 
of  Londonderry.  As  one  of  Strafford’s  coadjutors,  he 
was  impeached  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1640, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
Ireland.  Bramhall  is  chiefly  known  from  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  Hobbes,  entitled  “The  Question  concern¬ 
ing  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance,  clearly  stated  aud 
debated,”  (1656.)  Died  in  1663. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bramlette,  bram-let',  (Thomas  E.,)  an  American 
lawyer,  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Kentucky,  January 
3,  1817,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  became  a 
circuit  judge  in  1852,  and  retained  that  place  six  years 
He  entered  the  Federal  army  as  colonel  of  volunteers  in 
1861,  was  made  a  major-general  in  1863,  and  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky  from  1863  to  1867.  Died  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  January  12,  1875. 

Bramp'stpn  or  Bram'stpn,  (Sir  John,)  an  English 
judge,  born  in  Essex  about  1576.  He  was  chief  justice 
of  the  king’s  bench  from  1635  to  1642.  His  conduct 
was  vacillating  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices;”  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England.” 

Bramp'tpn,  de,  (William,)  an  English  judge  justi¬ 
ciar,  who  was  convicted  Df  peculation  in  1288  and  fined 
forty  thousand  marks. 

Bram'ston,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  satirical  poet, 
took  his  degree  at  Oxford  in  1720.  He  wrote  the  “Art 
of  Politics.”  Died  in  1744. 

Brancaccio,  bRin-kit'cho,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  cardinal,  patronized  by  Urban  VIII.  Died  in  1675. 

Brancadori-Ferini,  bRin-ki-do'ree  pi-ree'nee,  (Gi¬ 
ambattista,)  an  Italian  writer  on  chronology,  born  at 
Sienna  in  1674 ;  died  in  1711. 

Brancaleone,  bRin-ki-li-o'ni,  (Dandolo,  din'do- 
lo,)  Count  of  Casalecchio,  (ki-si-lek'ke-o,)  bom  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  was  made  a  senator  by  the  Romans  in  1253,  and 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  in  order  to  re¬ 
press  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles.  He  compelled  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  people, 
waged  war  with  the  barons,  and  restored  peace  to  Rome. 
Died  in  1258. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Brancas,  bRSN'ki',  (Andr£,)  a  French  officer,  known 
as  Admiral  de  Villars,  (ve'yfR',)  served  for  a  time  in 
the  army  of  the  League,  but  afterwards  went  over  to 
Henry  IV.  Being  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Doul- 
lens,  he  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards  for  his  desertion. 

See  Motley,  “  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  chap.  xxxi.  : 
Anselme,  “  Histoire  generate  des  Pairs  de  France.” 

Brancas,  de,  Due.  See  Lauraguais. 

Brancas,  de,  deh  bRftN'ki',  (Louis,)  Marquis  de 
Cereste,  (si/rSst',)  served  with  distinction  under  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  and  was  made  marshal  of  France 
in  1740.  Died  in  1750. 

Brancas-Villeneuve,  de,  deh  bR&N'ki'  vil'nuv', 
(A  ndr6  Francois,)  a  French  astronomer.  Died  in  1748k 

Brancato,  bRin-ki'to,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mis¬ 
sionary  to  China,  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,”  and  other  works,  (in  Chinese.)  Died  in  1671. 


a,  e,  T,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  ffir,  fill,  fit;  m&t;  n6t;  good;  m4on; 
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Branch,  (John,)  born  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  in 
1782,  became  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1823, 
was  secretary  of  the  navy  from  March,  1829,  till  1831, 
and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida  in  1843.  Died 
in  1863. 

Branch,  (Lawrence  O’Brien,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1820,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  represented  a  district  of  that 
State  in  Congress  for  several  years  between  1855  and 
1861.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  (where 
he  fought  against  the  Union)  in  September,  1862. 

Brand,  bR&nt,  (Bernard,)  a  Swiss  jurist  and  magis¬ 
trate,  born  at  Bale  in  1523,  wrote  a  “Universal  History,” 
(in  German.)  Died  in  1594. 

See  Brandmollpr,  “  Vie  de  Bernard  Brand,”  BSle,  1650. 

Brand,  bR&nt,  (Christian,)  a  German  painter,  bom 
at  Vienna  in  1722,  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Land¬ 
scapes.  Died  in  1795. 

Brand,  (Sir  Henry  Bouverie  William,)  an  English 
statesman,  son  of  Lord  Dacre,  was  born  in  1814.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1852,  and  in  1859  became  the 
principal  “  whip”  of  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1872.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  twice  re-elected  Speaker,  the  first  time 
by  the  Conservatives  themselves,  there  being  no  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Liberal  minority.  Died  March  14,  1892. 

Brand,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  about  1741,  published  “Observations 
on  Popular  Antiquities,”  and  “  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Town  of  Newcastle,”  (2  vols.,  1789.)  Died  in  1806. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1814. 

Brand,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  writer  on  poli¬ 
tical  economy;  died  in  1809. 

Brandan,  Saint.  See  Brendan. 

Brandao,  bRln-dowN',  (Alexandre,)  a  Portuguese, 
who  lived  about  1650-90,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  War 
by  which  Portugal  was  separated  from  Spain,”  (2  vols., 
1689.) 

Brandao,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  historian,  suc¬ 
ceeded  De  Brito  as  chief  historiographer  of  the  kingdom, 
(1617.)  Died  in  1637. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Brande,  brand,  (William  Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  chemist,  was  born  in  London  in  1788.  He 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1813,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer. 
He  published  a  “Manual  of  Chemistry,”  (6th  edition, 
1848,)  and  an  excellent  “Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Art,”  (1842.)  He  was  for  many  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  department  in  the  Mint.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1811,  and  October,  1813; 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1866. 

Brandel,  bR&n'del,  (Peter,)  a  German  painter  of  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits,  born  at  Prague  in  1660  ;  died  in  1739. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of.  See  Albert  Achilles, 
and  Frederick  William. 

Brandenburg,  bR&n'den-booRG',  (Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm,)  Count  of,  son  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prus¬ 
sia  by  his  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess  von 
Doenhoff,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1792.  He  served  in 
several  campaigns  against  the  French,  and  became  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  He  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
1848.  Died  in  1850. 

Brander,  bRin'd^r,  (Gustavus,)  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
resided  in  London,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions.”  Died  in  1787. 

Braudes,  bRin'dfes,  (Ernst,)  a  German  statesman 
and  writer,  born  at  Hanover  in  1758,  published  an 
“Analysis  of  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Heyne,  “  Memoria  Emesti  Brandes,”  1810;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brandes,  bR&n'd§s,  (George  Maurice  Cohen,)  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  writers,  was  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  February  4, 
1842,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
His  vast  knowledge  and  industry,  nis  earnest  and  inde¬ 
pendent  thought,  and  hi9  thorough  criticism  have  given 
rise  to  what  may  be  called  a  new  school  of  literature  in 
the  North  of  Europe.  Among  his  works  are  “Dualism 
in  the  Latest  Philosophy,”  (1866,)  “^Esthetic  Studies,” 


(186S,)  “Criticisms  and  Portraits,”  (1870,)  “French 
^Esthetics,”  (1870,)  “The  Main  Currents  of  Literature  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  (6  vols.,  1872-90,)  “  Shak- 
speare:  a  Critical  Study,”  (Eng.  trans.,  1896,)  etc. 

Brandes,  [Lat.  Brande'sius,J  (Heinrich  Wil¬ 
helm,)  born  at  Groben  in  1777,  studied  at  Gottingen, 
and  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leipsic  in  1826. 
He  wrote  a  “  Manual  of  Higher  Geometry,”  and  several 
treatises  on  astronomy  and  hydraulics.  Died  in  1834. 

Ste  G.  Hermann,  “  Exequiae  H.  Brandesii,”  1834. 

Brandes,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German  dramatist 
and  actor,  born  at  Stettin  in  1735.  His  wife,  Esther 
Charlotte,  was  a  popular  actress,  and  his  daughter,  Minna, 
a  distinguished  vocalist  Died  in  1799. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  and  his 
“Autobiography,”  3  vols.,  1802-07. 

Brandes,  (Rudolf,)  a  German  pharmacist,  bom  in 
Lippe-Detmold  in  1795.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
“Archives  of  Pharmacy,”  to  which  he  made  numerous 
contributions.  Died  in  1842. 

See  L.  F.  Bley,  “Leben  des  Dr.  R.  Brandes,”  1844. 

Brandi,  bR&n'dee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  the  Roman  States  in  1623,  was  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc. 
Died  in  1691. 

Brandis,  bRiln'dis,  (Christian  August,)  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  a  son  of  Joachim,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1790.  He  edited,  with  Boeckh 
and  Niebuhr,  the  “  Rhenish  Museum  for  Philology,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Greek  Philosophy,”  (1827-30,)  and  published 
a  “  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,”  (1862-66.)  He  was 
an  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  Died  in  1867. 

Brandis,  (Joachim  Dietrich,)  an  eminent  German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1762. 
He  graduated  at  Gottingen,  became  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Kiel  in  1803,  and  in  1809  physician  to  Frederick 
VI.  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1846. 

Brandi,  briind’l,  (Johann,)  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Rohr  in  1760.  He  was  the  author  of 
“  Hermann,”  an  opera,  and  various  symphonies,  sere¬ 
nades,  quartets,  etc.  Died  May  26,  1837. 

Brandmuller,  bR&nt'm'81/ler,  (Gregorius,)  a  Swiss 
painter,  born  at  Bale  in  1661,  was  a  pupil  of  Lebrun,  and 
worked  at  Prague  and  Bale.  Among  his  best  works,  the 
design,  expression,  and  colour  of  which  are  highly  com¬ 
mended,  is  a  “Descent  from  the  Cross.”  Died  in  1691. 

Brandmuller,  (Johann,)  a  Swiss  theologian,  born  in 
1 533»  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale.  Died  in  1596. 

Brando,  bR&n'do,  Brand,  bRint,  or  Brands,  bR&nts, 
(Johann,)  a  Flemish  chronicler,  born  near  Hulst,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  1413.  Died 
in  1428. 

Brandolese,  bR^n-do-la'si,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  bibli¬ 
ographer,  born  in  1754;  died  in  1809. 

Brandolini,  bRcln-do-lee'nee,  (Aurelio,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  litterateur,  surnamed  il  Lippo,  born  at  Florence 
about  1440.  He  was  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  was 
patronized  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Buda.  Among  his 
works  is  one  “  On  the  Condition  of  Human  Life,”  (“  De 
Vitae  humanae  Conditione,”  1541.)  Died  in  1497. 

See  GiNGUENii,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Bayle,  “Histori 
cal  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Brandolini,  (Raffaello,)  a  blind  Italian  litterateur 
brother  of  the  preceding,  lived  about  1460-1520,  and  was 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Rome.  He  had  a  rare  talent 
for  improvising  Latin  verse.  He  was  patronized  by  Leo 
X.,  who  became  pope  in  1513. 

Bran'dpn,  (Charles,)  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  favourite 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He  married  Mary,  a  sister 
of  King  Henry,  the  widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  France. 
Died  in  1545. 

Brandt  or  Brand,  bRint,  a  German  alchemist,  who, 
in  attempting  to  find  the  philosopher’s  stone,  is  said  to 
have  first  discovered  phosphorus.  Died  about  1695. 

See  F.  Hobfer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Brandt,  bR&nt,  (Georg,)  a  Swedish  chemist,  born  in 
1694,  made  various  interesting  experiments  upon  metals, 
of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Upsal.”  Died  in  1768. 
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Brandt,  1  Rint,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  Arminian  theo¬ 
logian,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1626.  He  preached  in  his 
native  city,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  (2  vols., 
1671-74.)  Died  in  1685. 

See  Jan  van  Hahs,  “Leven  van  G.  Brandt,”  1740. 

Brandt,  (Sebastian,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1458,  wrote  “  The  Ship  of  Fools,”  (“  Das  Narren- 
schiff,”  1494,)  a  satirical  poem,  which  enjoyed  extraor¬ 
dinary  popularity  in  its  time  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  the  principal  European  languages.  Died  in 
1521. 

See  FlOgel,  “Geschichte  der  Komischen  Literatur Gervinus, 
“Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur.” 

Brandt,  von,  fon  bRint,  (Heinrich,)  a  Prussian 
general,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1789,  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1828,)  a 
“Manual  of  Grand  Strategy,”  (1829,)  and  other  military 
works.  Died  January  23,  1868. 

Branicki,  bRi-nits'kee,  (Francis  Xavier,)  a  Polish 
statesman,  took  an  active  part  in  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  by  Russia,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
confederation  of  Targowicza.  Having  been  declared  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  he  retired  to  the  Ukraine,  where 
he  died  in  1819. 

See  Fbrrand,  “Histoire  des  trois  D4membrements  de  la  Po- 
logne,”  1820. 

Branicki,  (John  Clement,)  grand  general  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  born  in  1688,  was  distinguished  as  the 
champion  of  the  nobility  against  the  king,  Augustus  II. 
Died  in  1771. 

Braniss,  bRi'niss,  (Christlieb  Julius,)  a  German 
philosophical  writer,  born  at  Breslau  in  1792.  He  wrote 
a  “  History  of  Philosophy  since  Kant,”  (1842,)  and  other 
works.  Died  June  2,  1873. 

Bran'nan,  (John  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  about  1821,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1841.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and 
against  the  hostile  Seminoles,  rising  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
September,  1861,  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  1863,  and  served  under 
General  Sherman  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta,  May- 
September,  1864.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  in 
1865,  retired  in  1882,  and  died  December  16,  1892. 

Brant,  (Joseph,)  Thayendanega,  (tl-§n-di-ne'gi,) 
a  famous  Indian  chief  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  was  born 
in  1 742.  He  fought  against  the  American  colonists  in  the 
Revolution,  and  had  a  commission  in  the  British  service. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  England,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Mohawk.  Died  in  1807. 

See  W.  L.  Stone,  “Life  of  Brant.” 

Brant'Iy,  (John  Joyner,)  D.D.,  an  American  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  a  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia,  December  29,  1821.  He  graduated  at 
the  College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1840,  and 
was  ordained  in  1845.  In  ^67  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres  and  modern  languages  in  Mercer 
University,  retaining  his  connection  therewith  until  1893, 

Brantly,  (William  Theophilus,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Chatham  county,  North 
Carolina,  January  23,  1787.  He  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1808,  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  leading  ministers  ot  his  denomination.  Died  in 
March,  1845. 

Brantly,  (William  Theophilus,)  D.D.,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
May  1,  1S16.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1840.  He  was  ordained  in  1840,  and  held  pastorates  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  and  Baltimore. 
Died  March  6,  1882. 

Brantome,  bRdN'tom',  (Pierre  de  Bourdeilles— 
d<?h  booR'dil'  or  booR'di'ye,)  a  popular  French  historian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  about  1540,  was  a  brave  soldier, 
and  a  witness  of  many  military  events  of  his  time.  He 
was  for  some  time  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Alenin, 
and  obtained  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX., 
who  gave  him  a  pension.  As  a  historian  he  is  sprightly, 
naif,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  but  never  profound.  His 
history  is  valued  as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  epoch  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors  in 


it  His  chief  work,  entitled  “  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men 
and  Great  Captains,  both  French  and  Foreign,”  (“  Le9 
Vies  des  Hommes  dlustres  et  grands  Capitaines  Fran5ais 
et  etrangers,”)  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
Died  in  1614. 

See  Nicolas  de  Monmerqu£,  “  Notice  historique  sur  BrantSme,’ 
1824;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Brants  or  Brantz,  bRints,  written  also  Brant,(  John,) 
a  Flemish  writer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1559,  was  father- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  Rubens.  Died  in.  1639. 

Bran'white,  (Peregrine,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1745  ;  died  in  1794. 

Brard,  1>r3r,  (Cyprien  Prosper,)  a  French  mineral¬ 
ogist,  born  at  L’Aigle,  in  Orne,  in  1786.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Mineralogy  applied  to  the  Arts,” 
(3  vols.,  1821,)  and  “  New  Elements  of  Mineralogy,” 
(1824.)  Died  in  1838. 

Brarens,  bRl'rens,  (Hendrik,)  a  Danish  naval  officer, 
born  in  1751,  was  the  author  of  a  “  System  of  Practical 
Navigation.”  Died  in  1826. 

Brascassat,  bRi'kt'sf',  (Jacques  Raymond,)  a 
French  painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  born  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  1805.  He  gained  a  first  medal  in  1831,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1846.  Among  his 
works,  which  are  praised  for  a  rare  solidity  of  colour,  are 
“  Mercury  and  Argus,”  and  the  “  Campagna  of  Rome.” 
Died  in  Paris,  February  27,  1867. 

Braschi,  bRis'kee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  anti¬ 
quary,  and  Bishop  of  Sarsina,  born  at  Cesena  in  1664 ; 
died  in  1727. 

Braschi-Onesti,  bRis'kee  o-n£s'tee,  (Luigi,)  Duke 
of,  an  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Cesena  in  1 748,  was  a 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1797,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
mayor  of  Rome.  Died  in  1818. 

Brasli'^r,  (Abraham,)  an  American  patriot  and  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  born  in  New  York  in 
1734,  was  the  author  of  numerous  popular  ballads.  Died 
in  1782. 

Bras'I-das,  [Gr.  B paaidac,]  a  celebrated  Spartan  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  gained  several  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Athenians,  and  rendered  important  services 
as  negotiator.  In  Plato’s  “  Symposium”  he  is  compared 
to  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Amphipolis  in 
422  b.c.,  after  which  annual  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
as  a  hero. 

Brassac,  de,  deh  bRi'sik',  (Jean  Gallard  de 
Bearn — deh  bi'tRn',)  Comte,  a  French  minister  of 
state  under  Louis  XIII.,  born  in  the  province  of  Sain- 
tonge  in  1579  ;  died  in  1645. 

Brassavola,  bRis-si-vo'Ii,  (Antonio  Musa,)  an 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1500,  was  patronized 
by  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  the  popes  Paul  III.  and  Clem¬ 
ent  VII.,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Died  in  1570. 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie ;”  Castellawi,  “  De 
Vita  M.  Brassavolae  Commentarius,”  1767. 

Brasseur,  bRi'suR',  (Philip,)  a  Flemish  writer  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Mons  about  1597 ;  died  about  1650. 

Bras'sey,  (Thomas,)  an  English  contractor,  born  at 
Baerton,  Cheshire,  November  7,  1805.  He  was  bred  a 
surveyor,  and  became  in  1835  a  railway-constructor,  ac¬ 
quiring  great  wealth,  and  carrying  on  works  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Died  December  8,  1870.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  (1872.) 

Brassey,  (Sir  Thomas,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Stafford,  England,  in  1836.  He  graduated  in 
1859  at  University  College,  Oxford,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1866,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1868.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Work  and  Wages,”  (1872,)  “British  Seamen,” 
(1877,)  “Lectures  on  the  Labour  Question,”  (1878,)  etc. 
His  wife,  Lady  Anne,  nte  Allnutt,  published  “  A  Voy¬ 
age  in  the  Sunbeam,”  (1877,)  “Sunshine  and  Storm  in 
the  East,”  (1878,)  “In  the  Trades,  Tropics,  and  Roaring 
Forties,”  (1884,)  etc.  She  died  at  sea  Sept.  14,  1887. 

Brassicanus,  bRis-se-ki'nfts,  (Johann  Alexander,) 
a  German  philologist  and  Latin  poet,  whose  original  name 
was  Kohlburger,  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1500;  died  in 

1539- 

Brathwayte,brath'wat, (Richard,)  an  English  writer, 
born  in  1588,  published  “The  Prodigal’s  Tears,”  “The 
Golden  Fleece,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1673. 
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Bratiano,  brS-te-ii'no,  (Demeter,)  a  Roumanian 
patriot,  born  at  Sitesti  in  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
Bucharest  and  Paris,  fighting  in  1848  on  the  barricades 
with  the  other  .students,  and  went  in  that  year  to  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Roumania  to  assist  in  revolutionary  work. 
Failing  to  accomplish  his  aims,  he  lived  in  England  until 
1857,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land ;  and  from  the 
time  of  the  recognition  of  Roumanian  autonomy  until 
1881  he  was  engaged  almost  constantly  either  as  a  cab¬ 
inet  minister  or  as  an  envoy  to  foreign  courts.  He  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  Deputies.  Died  in  1892. 

Bratiano,  (Joan  C.,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1822,  and  was  educated  at  Paris.  In  1848  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Roumanian  insurrectionary 
movements,  and  in  1855  was  proscribed,  being  a  demo¬ 
crat  in  his  political  theories.  He  was  in  important  pub¬ 
lic  offices  from  1856  till  1870,  and  was  in  the  Roumanian 
ministry,  as  its  president  and  as  head  of  the  finance  de¬ 
partment,  during  the  Turkish  war  of  1876—77.  He  took 
part  in  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  in  1883  was  again  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet.  M.  Bratiano  was  a  brilliant 
orator,  and  published  several  books  relating  to  Rou¬ 
manian  affairs.  Died  May  16,  1891. 

Brattle,  brat't’l,  (Thomas,)  an  American  merchant  and 
scientific  writer,  born  at  Boston  in  1657  ;  died  in  1713. 

Brault,  bRo,  (Charles,)  born  at  Poitiers  in  1752,  be¬ 
came  Archbishop  of  Albi  in  1823,  and  was  afterwards 
made  a  peer  of  France.  Died  in  1833. 

Braun,  bRown,  (Alexander  Karl  Hermann,)  a 
German  statesman,  born  at  Plauen  in  1807,  became  min¬ 
ister  of  justice  and  president  of  the  Council  in  Saxony, 
(1848.)  He  resigned  office  in  1849.  Died  March  23,  1868. 

Braun,  (August  Emil,)  a  German  archaeologist,  born 
at  Gotha  in  1809.  Pie  resided  many  years  in  Rome, 
where  he  became  pro-secretary  to  the  Archaeological  In¬ 
stitute.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Mythology  of  Art,” 
(“ Kunst-Mythologie,”  with  100  plates,)  and  “Antique 
Marbles,”  (1843.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1856. 

Braun,  (Johann  Wilhelm  Joseph,)  a  German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  near  Diiren  in  1801.  He 
studied  at  Bonn,  under  Hermes,  whose  peculiar  views 
he  adopted.  He  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  at  Bonn  in  1833,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  “Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Catholic  Theology.” 
He  died  September  30,  1863. 

Braun,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  painter  of  battle-scenes, 
was  born  at  Schwabisch-Hall,  September  23,  1836. 
He  studied  at  Munich  and  Paris,  and  became  an  art- 
professor  at  Schwerin.  Most  of  his  pictures  represent 
scenes  in  the  French  war  of  1870-71. 

Braur.  See  Brauwer. 

Brauwer  or  Brouwer,  bRSw'wer,  written  also 
Brawer  or  Braur,  (Adriaan,)  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  born  in  1608  at  Oudenarde,  or,  as  some  writers 
state,  at  Haarlem.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Hals,  and  was 
patronized  by  Rubens,  but,  owing  to  his  dissipated  habits, 
died  in  poverty  at  the  age  of  thirty-twTo.  His  works  are 
chiefly  tavern-scenes,  and  other  delineations  of  low  life, 
and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  Died  in  1640. 
See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 
Bravais,  bRl'v^',  (Auguste,)  a  French  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Annonay  in  181 1.  He  wrote  able  treat¬ 
ises  on  meteorology,  crystallography,  and  astronomy.  In 
1854  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  (section  of  geog¬ 
raphy  and  navigation.)  Died  March  31,  1863.  His 
brother  Louis  F.  was  a  botanist  and  writer. 

Bravo,  bR&'vo,  (Bartolom^,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  poet, 
and  grammarian,  born  about  1560- 
Bravo  de  Sobramonte-Ramires  bR&'vo  di.  so- 
bRS-mon'ti  ri-mee'rSs,  (Gaspar,)  professor  of  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Valladolid,  was  physician  to  Philip  IV. 
and  Charles  II. 

Bravo-Murillo.  See  Murillo. 

Brawe,  bRi'^h,  (Joachim  Wilhelm,)  Baron  of, 
a  German  tragic  poet,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1738.  His 
tragedies  entitled  “Der  Freigeist”  and  “Brutus”  were 
edited  and  published  by  Lessing  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1758. 

Brawer.  See  Brauwer. 

Brax'ton,  (Carter,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  American  Independence,  was  born  at  Newing¬ 


ton,  King-and-Queen  county,  Virginia,  in  1736.  In  1775 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  successor  to  Peyton  Ran¬ 
dolph.  Died  in  1797. 

Bray,  (Anna  Eliza,)  an  English  novelist,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Kempe,  born  in  Surrey  about  1790. 
She  was  married  to  Charles  Stothard  in  1818,  and  to 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Bray  about  1825.  She  published  a 
number  of  works,  among  which  are. “Gaston  de  Foix,” 
(1826,)  “The  White  Hoods,”  (1828,)  “  Talba,”  (1834,) 
“Trelawney,”  (1837,)  “Traditions  and  Legends  of  Dev¬ 
onshire,”  (1838,)  “  Hartland  Forest,”  (1871,)  “Joan  of 
Arc,”  (1873,)  “  Roseteague,”  (1874,)  etc.  Died  in  1883. 

Bray,  (Sir  Reginald,)  an  English  architect,  and  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  chapel  at  Westminster 
is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  him.  He  also  con¬ 
structed  the  nave  of  Saint  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
Died  in  1503. 

Bray,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  in  1656,  made  several  voyages  to  America  as  a 
missionary,  and  founded  in  1697  a  society  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  gospel  in  the  colonies.  Died  in  1730. 

Bray,  (William,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1736. 
published  the  “Diary  and  Memoirs  of  Evelyn,”  and  was 
a  contributor  to  the  “  Archaeologia.”  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Died  about  1830. 

Bray,  de,  deh  bRi,  (Franqois  Gabriel,)  a  French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1765,  was  minister  to 
Berlin  and  Saint  Petersburg,  (1808.)  He  published  a 
“Critical  Essay  on  the  History  of  Livonia,”  (1817,)  and 
several  scientific  works.  A  genus  of  plants  has  been 
called  Braya  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Martius,  “filoge  acad^mique  du  Comte  de  Bray,”  1835. 

Bray,  de,  deh  bRi,  (Jakob,)  an  excellent  Dutch 
painter  of  portraits  and  history,  son  of  Salomon,  noticed 
below,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1600 ;  died  in  1664. 

Bray,  de,  (Salomon,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haar¬ 
lem  in  1579 ;  died  in  1664. 

Bray'brooke,  (Richard  Cornwallis  Neville,) 
Lord,  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1820 
died  in  1861. 

Braybrooke,  (Richard  Neville  Griffin,)  Lord, 
an  English  antiquary,  born  about  1783.  He  published  a 
“History  of  Audley  End,  Essex.”  Died  in  1858. 

Brayer  de  Beauregard,  bRt'yi'  deh  boR'gtR', 
(Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a  French  litterateur ,  bom  at 
Soissons  in  1770,  wrote  several  works  on  political  econ 
omy.  Died  in  1834. 

BrayTey,  (Edward  Wedlake,)  an  English  anti¬ 
quary  and  topographer,  born  in  London  in  1773.  He 
published  numerous  works  on  the  antiquities  and  to¬ 
pography  of  England,  among  which  is  “  Londoniana,” 
(4  vols.,  1829.)  Died  in  1854. 

Bray'man,  (Mason,)  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861, 
and  became  brigadier-general  in  1862.  Died  in  1895. 

Brazza,  de,  (Pierre  Savorgnan,)  explorer,  was 
born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  Italian  descent,  January  26, 
1852.  He  entered  the  French  navy  in  1870,  and  in 
1876-78  explored  the  Ogoway  River  in  Africa.  In 
1878  he  was  employed  to  explore  the  country  north  of 
the  Congo,  and  secured  great  tracts  of  land  for  France. 
He  returned  there  in  1883,  and  established  in  all 
twenty-six  stations.  He  was  made  governor  of  French 
Congo  in  1888. 

Brea,  (Lodovico,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Nice,  flourished  from  about  1480  to  1515.  He  worked 
mostly  at  Genoa.  His  heads  and  draperies  are  com¬ 
mended. 

Br6beu£  de,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
Thorigny  in  1618.  He  produced  a  metrical  version  of 
Lucan’s  “  Pharsalia,”  which  was  once  popular,  but  was 
severely  criticised  by  Boileau  in  his  “Art  Poetique.” 
Died  in  1661. 

Br^beuf,  de,  (Jean,)  a  French  missionary,  born  in 
1593,  laboured  in  Canada,  where  he  was  killed  by  sav¬ 
ages  in  1649. 

Brebiette,  bReh-be-St',  (Pierk*.,)  a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  born  about  1 596. 

Brechten,  bR§K'ten,  or  Verbrechten,  v§r-bR5K'ten, 
(Nikolaas,)  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Haarlem  about  124a 
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Breckberg.  See  Berkheiden. 

Breck'en-ridge,  (James,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  in  1763,  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  1809  to  1817,  and  was  an 
active  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  Died  in  1833. 

Breckenridge,  (John,)  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  under  Jefferson  from  1805  to  1806,  was  born  in 
Virginia  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Having  removed  to  Kentucky,  he  was  elected  in  1801 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  this  body  he  proposed 
the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  system  established  at  the  close 
of  Adams’s  administration,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  great  debate  which  followed.  Died  in  1806. 

Breckenridge,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte¬ 
rian  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  uncle  of  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  (Vice-President  of  the  United  States,)  was 
born  at  Cabell’s  Dale,  Kentucky,  in  1797.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1818,  and  subsequently  became  a  professor 
in  that  institution.  Died  August  4,  1841. 

Breckenridge,  usually  written  Breckinridge,  (John 
C.,)  an  American  statesman  and  general,  a  nephew  of 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1821.  He  studied  law,  became  a  Democrat  in 
party  politics,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1851,  and  re-elected  in  1853.  Having  been  nomi¬ 
nated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President,  he  was 
elected  in  November,  1856,  when  James  Buchanan  was 
chosen  President.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
in  1 860  by  the  disunion  Democrats,  after  they  had  seceded 
from  the  convention  which  nominated  Douglas  as  a  Union 
Democrat.  He  had  two  other  competitors, — John  Bell 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  received  seventy-two  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  Lincoln  received  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
Bell  thirty-nine,  and  Douglas  twelve.  All  the  Southern 
States,  except  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  voted  for  Breckinridge.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  took  his  seat  in  March,  1861.  After  he  had 
defended  the  cause  of  the  new  confederacy  by  several 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  he  went  to  the  South  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1861,  and  took  arms  against  the  Union,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  commanded  a  division  at 
Stone  River,  December  31,  1862-Januanr  2, 1863,  and  at 
Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  1803.  He  defeated 
General  Sigel  near  Newmarket,  Virginia,  in  May,  1864. 
His  corps  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Early,  which  Sheri¬ 
dan  defeated  near  Winchester  in  September,  1864.  He 
was  appointed  Confederate  secretary  of  war  in  January, 
1865.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  but  returned  in  1868.  Died  May  17,  1875. 

Breckenridge,  (Robert  J.,)  an  American  Presby¬ 
terian  divine,  born  at  Cabell’s  Dale,  Kentucky,  in  1800,  is 
a  son  of  John  Breckenridge,  (the  first  of  the  name,)  no¬ 
ticed  above.  He  studied  at  Yale  College,  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1819,  practised  law  eight  years  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Baltimore  in 
1832.  About  1847  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  had 
much  influence  in  the  church,  and  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  a  seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
in  1853.  Among  his  works  are  “Travels  in  Europe,” 
(1839,)  and  “The  Knowledge  of  God  objectively  consid¬ 
ered,”  (1857-)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal 
author  of  the  common-school  system  of  Kentucky. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  decided  and  earnest  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Union.  Died  in  1871. 

Breckinridge,  (Joseph  Cabell,)  an  American 
general,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  January  14,  1842. 
He  served  in  the  army  through  the  civil  war  and  after¬ 
wards,  reaching  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1889. 
He  served  as  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  San¬ 
tiago  campaign  of  1898. 

Brecling,  bRgk'ling,  (Frederik,)  a  Danish  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian  and  writer,  born  in  1629;  died  in  1711 
Brecourt,  de,  d?h  bR^kooR',  (Guillaume  Marcou- 
reau,)  a  French  actor  and  dramatic  poet.  Died  in  1685. 

Breda,  van,  vSn  bReh-diP,  (Jan,)  a  Flemish  painter  of 
landscapes,  fairs,  battles,  etc.,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683. 
He  copied  the  works  of  Breughel  and  Wouwerman  with 
remarkable  skill.  His  touch  and  skies  and  distances  are 
praised  by  Descamps.  Died  in  1750. 
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Breda,  van,  (Pieter,)  a  Flemish  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1630 ;  died  in  1681. 

Bredahl,  bRl-dtl',  (Christian  David,)  a  Danish 
poet,  barn  in  1784,  wrote  “Dramatic  Scenes  taken  from 
an  Old  Manuscript,”  and  other  works. 

Bredahl,  (Niels  Krog,)  a  Danish  dramatist,  born 
about  1732,  wrote  several  plays,  and  translated  Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses”  into  Danish  verse.  Died  in  1778. 

Bredenbach,  bRa'den-MK',  (Tilmann,)  a  historical 
writer,  born  at  Emmerich  about  1535  ;  died  in  1587. 

Brederode,  bRl'deh-ro'deh,  (Gerbrand,)  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1585.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “The  Meditative  Song-Book,”  “The  Great 
Fountain  of  Love,”  and  a  comedy  entitled  “  Spaanschen 
Brabander.”  Died  in  1618. 

Brederode,  bRi-deh-ro'deh,  (Hendrik,)  Count,  a 
Flemish  nobleman,  born  in  Brussels  in  1531,  was  an 
adherent  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  In  1566  he  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  for  the  removal  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  association  called  “  Les  Gueux,”  (“  The  Beggars.”) 
Having  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
took  refuge  in  Germany,  where  he  died  in  1568. 

Brederode,  (Pieter  Kornelis,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born 
at  the  Hague,  flourished  about  1600. 

Brederoo,  or  Breeroo.  See  Brederode. 

Bredow  bRa'do,  (Gabriel  Gottfried,)  born  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1773,  became  professor  of  history  at  Breslau  in 
1 81 1.  He  published  a  “Manual  of  Ancient  History,” 
etc.,  (1803,)  “Memorable  Events  of  Universal  History,” 
(1810,)  and  a  series  of  tables  entitled  “  Historische  Ta- 
bellen,”  which  were  translated  into  English  by  Major 
Bell.  Died  at  Breslau  in  1814. 

See  Kunisch,  “Bredows  Leben,”  1816;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bredsdorff,  bR^Ds'doRf,  (Jakob  Hornemann,)  a 
Danish  naturalist,  born  in  Seeland  in  1790,  became  in 
1828  professor  of  botany  and  mineralogy  at  Soroe.  He 
published  “  Elements  of  Geognosy,”  and  other  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Erslew,  “Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Bree,  bR&,  (Mathieu  Ignace,)  a  distinguished  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1773,  was  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that  city.  Died  in  1839. 

See  F.  Bogaerts,  “  M.  van  Br6e,”  1842. 

Bree,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician,  born  in  War¬ 
wickshire  in  1759,  practised  in  London.  He  published 
“  An  Inquiry  into  Disordered  Respiration,”  (1797.)  Died 
in  1839. 

Breenberg,  bRan'bSRG,  or  Breemberg,  bRam'b?RG, 
(Bartiiolomeus,)  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Utrecht  about  1620,  excelled  in  small  landscapes  and 
animals.  Died  in  1660. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  eta 

Bregis  or  Br6gy,  de,  deh  bRl'zhe',  (Charlotte 
Saumaise  de  Chazan — sd'mlz'  deh  shf'zftN',)  Com- 
tesse,  a  witty  and  accomplished  French  lady,  born  in 
Paris  in  1619,  was  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Salmasius. 
She  was  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Austria.  Died  in 
1693,  leaving  a  collection  of  letters  and  poems. 

See  “  M^moires  de  Madame  de  Motteville.” 

Br^guet,  bR&'gl',  (Abraham  Louis,)  a  celebrated 
Swiss  mechanician  and  watchmaker,  born  at  Neufchatel 
in  1747.  He  made  improvements  in  watches,  and  in¬ 
vented  numerous  astronomical,  nautical,  and  other  in¬ 
struments,  distinguished  for  the  perfection  of  their  work¬ 
manship.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Bureau  of 
Longitude,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  Fourier,  “  l£loge  de  Br^guet.” 

Br^guet,  (Louis,)  a  French  watchmaker  and  natural 
philosopher,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris 
m  1808.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Frenchman 
who  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  electric  telegraph, 
on  which  he  produced  a  treatise  in  1845.  Died  in  1883. 

Brtsgy.  See  Br£gis. 

Brehm,  bRam,  (Alfred  Edmund,)  a  German  natu¬ 
ralist,  a  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Reuthendor, 
Saxe- Weimar,  February  20,  1829.  He  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively,  (for  the  most  part  in  Africa,)  and  studied  at 
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Jrena,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic.  He  founded  the  great  Ber* 
in  Aquarium.  His  “Thierleben”  is  his  best-known 
work.  Died  November  15,  1884. 

Brehm,  bRam,  (Christian  Ludwig,)  a  German  or¬ 
nithologist,  born  at  Schonau  in  1787.  He  published  a 
“Manual  of  the  Natural  History  of  European  Birds,” 
(2  vols.,  1823-24,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1864. 

Brehmer,  bRa'mer,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  jurist  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1800. 

Breislak,  bRis'lUk,  (Scipio,)  an  eminent  geologist,  of 
German  extraction,  born  at  Rome  in  1748.  Having  been 
appointed  professor  in  the  Nazarene  College  at  Rome, 
he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  mineralogical  cabi¬ 
net  of  that  institution.  He  subsequently  visited  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cuvier  and  other  cel¬ 
ebrated  savants.  He  published  “  Physical  Topography 
of  the  Campagna,”  (1798,)  “Introduction  to  Geology,” 
(1811,)  and  other  works,  in  which  he  favours  the  vulcanic 
theory.  He  died  in  1826,  leaving  his  cabinet  of  minerals 
to  the  Borromeo  family. 

See  Configliachi,  “  Memorie  intorno  alle  Opere,  etc.  del  Geo¬ 
logo  S.  Breislak,”  1827;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1804,  and 
September,  1816. 

Breithaupt,  bRlt'howpt,  (Joachim  Justus,)  a  German 
Protestant  divine  and  sacred  poet,  born  in  Hanover  in 
1658,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Halle. 

Breithaupt,  (Johann  August  Friedrich,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  mineralogist,  born  near  Saalfeld, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  in  May,  1791,  was  a  pupil  of  Werner. 
He  became  professor  of  oryctognosy  at  Freiberg  in  1827. 
He  discovered  a  number  of  new  species  of  minerals.  His 
chief  work  is  a  “Complete  Manual  of  Mineralogy,”  (3 
vols.,  1836-47.)  He  died  September  22,  1873. 

Breitinger,  bRl'ting'er,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Zurich  in  1701,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
associated  with  Bodmer  in  his  efforts  to  reform  German 
literature,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
with  Gottsched.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “Critique  on 
the  Art  of  Poetry,”  (“  Kritische  Dichtkunst,”)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1776. 

See  J.  C.  Lavatkr,  “  f!loge  historique  de  J.  J.  Breitinger,”  1771. 

Breitkopf,  bRlt'kopf,  (Johann  Gottlob  Emma¬ 
nuel,)  a  distinguished  German  typographer,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1719,  introduced  great  improvements  into  the 
form  of  types,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  invention  of 
printing.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Hausius, 
“  Biographie  J.  G.  E.  Breitkopfs,”  1794. 

Brembati,  bR^m-M'tee,  (Isotta,)  an  Italian  poetess, 
born  at  Bergamo ;  died  in  1386. 

Bre'mer,  [Sw.  pron.  bRn'mer,]  (Frederika  or  Fred- 
rika,)  a  celebrated  Swedish  novelist,  born  at  Abo,  in  Fin¬ 
land,  in  1801.  Her  parents  having  removed  to  Sweden 
while  she  was  yet  a  child,  her  education  was  finished  at 
Stockholm,  where  she  was  subsequently  teacher  in  a  fe¬ 
male  seminary.  She  early  became  familiar  with  German 
literature,  and  was  an  especial  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Schiller.  Her  novel  of  “  The  Neighbours”  was  first  made 
known  to  the  English  and  American  public  in  1842, 
through  the  excellent  translation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt. 
It  was  followed  by  “The  Home,”  (1843,)  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Daughters,”  “The  Diary,”  “The  PI.  Family,” 
“Strife  and  Peace,”  “Nina,”  “Brothers  and  Sisters,” 
and  several  others,  also  translated  by  Mrs.  Howitt. 
They  enjoy  great  popularity  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  languages.  Having  visited  the  United 
States  in  1850,  she  published,  after  her  return,  “The 
Homes  of  the  New  World,”  (1853,)  of  which  an  English 
and  a  German  translation  soon  appeared.  Among  her 
more  recent  works  are  “England  in  1851,”  and  a  novel 
entitled  “Hertha,”  (1856.)  Died  December  31,  1865. 

See  “  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Frederika  Bremer,” 
edited  by  her  sister  Charlotte,  New  York,  i2mo,  1868;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  November,  1843 ;  and  an  article  in  the  “  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review”  for  April,  1844,  (by  Lowell.) 

Bremond,  bR4-m6N',  (Gabrielle,)  a  French  lady, 
born  at  Marseilles,  travelled  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  and  wrote  an  account  of  her  journey,  which  was 
translated  into  Italian,  (1673.) 


Bremond,  de,  deh  bReh-mdN',  (Charles,)  Marquis 
d’Ars,  (dSR,)  a  French  naval  officer,  born  in  Saintonge 
in  1738,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  English  in  1761 

Bremohd,  de,  deh  bR&'mdN',  (Francois,)  a  French 
natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Paris  in  1713.  He  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  translation  of  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,”  (4  vols.,  1738.) 
Died  in  1742. 

Bremond,  de,  (Gabriel,)  a  French  romance-writer, 
lived  about  1670-1703. 

Bremond  d’Ars,  de,  deh  bReh-mdN'  dfRs,  (Charles,) 
a  French  captain,  born  in  1538,  rendered  important  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  king  and  Catholic  party  in  the  civil  wars. 
Died  in  1599. 

See  Duplbix,  ‘•‘Histoire  de  France.” 

Bremond  d’ Arses,  (or  d’Ars,)  bReh-mdN' dtRs, 
(Louis,)  a  French  commander,  born  in  Saintonge,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
had  a  high  command  at  Ravenna  in  1511. 

Brdmontier,  bR&'mdN'te-d',  (Nicolas  Th*odore,) 
a  French  engineer  and  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  born  in  1738;  died  in  1809. 

Bremser,  bRdm'ser,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Wertheim,  on  the  Main, 
in  1767*  He  practised  in  Vienna,  and  wrote  on  intestinal 
worms.  Died  in  1827. 

Bren'dan,  Saint,  written  also  Brandan,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century.  According  to  a  legend 
which  obtained  currency  for  several  centuries,  he  made 
a  long  voyage  in  the  Atlantic  and  discovered  an  island 
called  by  his  name.  Died  in  577  a.d. 

Brendel,  bRdn'del,  (Adam,)  a  German  physician,  was 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Wittenberg.  Died 
in  1719. 

Brendel,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Wittenberg  in  1712,  became  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1758. 

Brendel,  (Dr.  Karl  Franz,)  a  German  musical 
critic,  born  at  Stollberg,  November  25,  1811.  His  most 
comprehensive  work  was  his  “  History  of  Music  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,”  (1852.)  From  1845  till  his  death, 
November  15,  1868,  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
“Neue  Zeitschrift,”  lending  a  vigorous  support  to  the 
theories  of  Wagner  and  Liszt. 

Brendel,  (Zacharias,)  a  German  medical  writer,  born 
at  Jena  in  1592  ;  died  in  1638. 

Brenius,  bRa'ne-us,  (Daniel,)  a  Dutch  theologian, 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1594,  was  a  disciple  of  Episcopius. 
Died  in  1664. 

Brenkenhoff,  bRdnk'en-hof',  (Leopold,)  a  German 
writer  on  the  art  of  war,  born  at  Dessau  in  1750;  died 
in  1799. 

Brenkenhoff,  von,  fon  bR§nk'?n-hof,  (Franz  Bal¬ 
thasar  Schoenberg,)  a  German  rural  economist,  born 
near  Halle  in  1723 ;  died  in  1780. 

See  Meissner,  “  Leben  des  F.  B.  Schoenberg  von  Brenkenhoffi” 
1782. 

Brenkmann,  bRdnk'm&n,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  jurist, 
born  at  Rotterdam  about  1680;  died  in  1736. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brenner,  bRdn'ner,  (Elias,)  a  Swedish  antiquary  and 
artist,  born  in  1647,  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to 
Charles  XI.  Died  in  1717. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brenner,  (Henrik,)  a  Swedish  scholar  and  historian, 
born  in  1669.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  “History  of 
Armenia”  of  Moses  Chorenensis,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great  against  Persia.  Died 
in  1732. 

Brenner,  (Sofia  Elisabet  Weber,)  a  Swedish  poet¬ 
ess,  born  about  1660,  was  the  wife  of  Elias,  above  noticed. 
Died  about  1730. 

Bren'nus,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Sen'ones,  a  tribe  of 
Gauls,  invaded  the  Roman  State  about  390  b.c.  Having 
defeated  the  Roman  army,  he  entered  Rome,  which  he 
found  deserted  except  by  a  number  of  aged  senators 
sitting  in  ivory  chairs,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred.  The 
Capitol,  however, was  defended  by  a  garrison, whom  Bren- 
nus  attempted  to  surprise  by  night;  but  Manlius  and 
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his  companions,  alarmed  by  the  clamour  of  some  geese, 
repulsed  the  Gauls.  Brennus  was  induced  to  depart  by 
the  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold — plus  the 
weight  of  his  sword,  which  he  threw  into  the  scale,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Vae  victis  !”  According  to  the  popular  story, 
Camillus,  who  had  been  previously  banished,  came  to 
the  relief  of  his  countrymen  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  weighing  out  the  money  which  was  to  purchase 
peace  with  the  Gauls  :  the  latter  were  so  utterly  defeated 
that,  it  is  said,  not  one  remained  to  carry  home  the  news 
of  their  overthrow.  (See  Camillus.) 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome,”  book  v. 

Brennus,  a  Gallic  chieftain,  invaded  Greece  about 
280  b.c.  with  an  immense  army,  and  committed  great 
devastation.  He  was  defeated  at  Delphi,  and  died  soon 
after  that  event. 

Brent,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  jurist  and  littlrateur , 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1573.  He  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin  Paul  Sarpi’s  “  Plistory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.”  Died  in  1652. 

Brenta,  bRdn'ti,  [Lat.  Bren'tius,]  (Andrea,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Padua  about 
1450,  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Caraffa.  Died  in  1483. 

Brentana,  bR§n-ti'ni,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  1656  at  Verona,  or,  as  stated  by  some  writers, 
at  Venice.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  “Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Sebastian,”  at  Verona.  Died  about  1 73^* 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Brentano,  bR§n-td'no,  (Clemens,)  a  German  novel¬ 
ist  and  dramatist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1 777» 
was  the  brother  of  Bettina  von  Arnim,  the  friend  of 
Goethe.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are  the  dramas 
of  “  Ponce  de  Leon”  and  “  The  Foundation  of  Prague,” 
(“  Die  Griindung  Prags,”)  a  tale  entitled  “  History  of 
the  Brave  Kaspar  and  the  Fair  Annerl,”  and  a  collection 
of  national  ballads  called  “Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,” 
written  conjointly  with  his  brother-in-law,  A.  von  Arnim. 
Died  in  1842. 

Brentano,  (Lujo),  nephew  of  Clemens,  was  born 
in  Bavaria,  December  18,  1844.  In  1868  he  went  to 
England  to  study  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
which  gave  rise  to  his  “English  Guilds”  and  “Die 
Arbeitergilden  der  Gegenwart.”  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  the  labor  subject  at  German  universities, 
and  wrote  on  wages,  compulsory  insurance,  etc. 

Brentano,  (Sophie,)  wife  of  Clemens,  noticed  above, 
born  at  Altenburg  in  1761,  was  originally  named  Schu- 
bart.  She  published  several  poems  and  romances. 
Died  in  1806. 

Brentel,  bRgn'tel,  (Frederick,)  a  painter  of  Stras- 
burg,  born  about  1580,  numbered  William  Bawer  among 
his  pupils. 

Brentius.  See  Brentz  and  Brenta. 

Bren'ton,  (Captain  Edward  Pelham,)  an  English 
naval  officer,  born  in  1774,  wrote  a  “Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1822,”  (5  vols.)  Died  ir>  1839. 

See  “  Memoir  of  Capt.  E.  Pelham  Brenton,”  by  Sir  J.  Brenton. 

Brenton,  (Sir  Jahleel,)  a  British  rear-admiral,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1 770.  He  published  “  The 
Hope  of  the  Navy,”  (1839,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1844. 

..See  ^,EN£Y  Raikes,  “Memoir  of  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,”  1845; 
“Quarterly  Revmw”  for  March,  1847. 

Brentz,  bRgnts,  or  Brentzen,  bRgnt'sen,  [Lat.  Brjsn'- 
TIUS>J  (Johann,)  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  and 
coadjutor  of  Luther,  born  at  Weil,  in  Suabia,  in  1499. 
He  assisted  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  drew  up 
the  “Confession  of  Wiirtemberg,”  and  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Pursued  by  the  emissaries  of 
Charles  V.,  he  was  at  length  protected  by  Duke  Ulric 
of  Wiirtemberg.  Died  in  1570. 

Brentzen.  See  Brentz. 

Brdquigny,  de,  deh  bRi'kin'ye',  (Louis  George 
Oudard  Feudrix— fuh'dRe',)  a  French  historian  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Granville  in  1716,  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Mouchet,  a  continuation 
of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Chinese,”  begun  by  Amiot  and 
others,  and  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  “  Collection 


of  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Kings  of  the  Third  Race.” 
Died  in  1795. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance.” 

Brera,  bRa'ri,  (Valeriano  Luigi,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian  and  medical  writer  of  great  merit,  born  at  Pavfa  in 
1772,  became  professor  of  therapeutics  and  clinics  in  his 
native  city.  Died  in  Venice  in  1840. 

See  Tassinari,  “  Raccolta  della  Cure  e  Scritti  del  Professore 
V.  L.  Brera,”  1840. 

Brere'ton,  (Jane  Hughes,)  an  English  poetess,  born 
in  Flintshire  in  1685 ;  died  in  1740. 

Brere'wood,  (Edward,)  an  English  mathematician 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Chester  in  1565.  He  published 
“  The  Patriarchal  Government  of  the  Ancient  Church,” 
a  treatise  “  On  the  Weights  and  Values  of  Ancient  Coins, 
etc.,”  (“  De  Ponderibus  et  Pretiis  Veterum  Nummorum,”) 
and  other  works,  in  English  and  Latin.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Bres,  bR&,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born 
at  Limoges  in  1782,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Revue 
Encyclopedique.”  Died  in  1832. 

Breschet,  bR&'shi',  (Gilbert,)  a  French  physician, 
medical  writer,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1784.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1845. 

Brescia,  da,  di  brdsh'yi  or  bRa'shi,  or  Bresciano, 
bRi-shi'no,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Brescia  about  1460.  His  brother 
Giovanni  Antonio,  born  about  1461,  was  an  engraver. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bresmal,  bRi'mil',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  Flemish 
medical  writer  of  Liege,  lived  about  1700. 

Bressani,  bR§s-si'nee,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  philos¬ 
opher,  born  at  Treviso  in  1703,  wrote  against  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Galileo,  and  in  favour  of  Aristotle.  Died  in  1771. 

See  Ginguen6,  “Histoire  LittAaire  d’ltalie.” 

Bret,  bRi,  (Antoine,)  a  French  littirateur ,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1717,  wrote  a  “Commentary  on  the  Works  of 
Moli&re,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1792. 

Bretagne,  de,  (Anne.)  See  Anne  of  Brittany. 

Bretagne,  de,  (Arthur.)  See  Arthur. 

Breteuil,  de,  deh  bReh-tuI',  (Louis  Auguste  le 
Tonnelier — leh  ton'le-i',)  Baron,  a  French  diplomatist 
of  the  royalist  party,  born  in  Touraine  in  1733,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  missions  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Naples,  and 
became  minister  of  state  about  1783.  Died  in  1807. 

Breton,  bRk'tdN',  (Emile  Adelard,)  a  French 
painter,  a  brother  of  Jules  Breton,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Courri&res.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  painter  ol 
moonlight-  and  snow-scenes. 

Breton,  bR$h-tdN',  (Franqois  Pierre  Hippolyte 
Ernest,)  a  French  artist  and  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in 
1812.  He  published  “Monuments  of  All  Nations,”  (2 
vols.,  1843,  3°°  engravings  designed  by  himself,) 

which  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  “  Pom- 
peia,”  (1855.)  He  wrote  many  articles  for  the  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.”  He  died  March  29,  1875. 

Breton,  (Guillaume,)  sometimes  called  Gulielmus 
Brito- Armoricus,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  historian, 
born  in  Brittany  about  1150.  He  was  chaplain  at  the 
court  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  wrote  two  histories  of  his 
reign, — one,  entitled  “  Philippis,”  in  Latin  verse,  the  other 
in  prose.  Died  in  1226. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Breton,  (Jules  Adolphe  Aim6  Louis,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Courrieres,  May  1,  1827.  He  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  pictures  of  peasant-life,  which  are  full  of 
sympathy  and  pathetic  realism. 

Breton,  brit'gn,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  1555.  He  wrote  pastorals,  sonnets,  etc.  Died  in 
1624. 

Breton,  (Raymond,)  a  French  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies,  born  in  1609,  published  a  “  French-Carib  and 
Carib-French  Dictionary,”  and  a  “Carib  Grammar.” 
Died  in  1679. 

Breton  de  los  Herreros,  bRi-tdn'  d&  Ids  Sr-ra'rds, 
(Manuel,)  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  born  in  the 
province  of  Logrono  in  1796. 

Bretonnayau,  bReh-to'nt'yo',  (Ren£,)  a  French  sur¬ 
geon  and  writer,  lived  about  1540-90. 
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Bretonne,  de  la.  See  R£tif. 

Bretonneau,  bReh-to'no',  (Francois,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  theological  writer,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in 
Touraine  in  1660;  died  in  1741. 

Bretonneau,  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician  and  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Tours  in  1771.  He  obtained  celebrity 
as  a  practitioner,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  called  tracheotomy.  Died  in  1862. 

See  Callisen,  “Medicinische  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bretschneider,  bRSt'shnl'der,  (Heinrich  Gott¬ 
fried,)  a  German  littSrateur ,  born  at  Gera  in  1739.  He 
was  the  author  of  fables,  poems,  romances,  and  satires, 
and  “Travels  to  London  and  Paris,”  a  translation  of 
which  appeared  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  He  is 
also  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  principal  material 
for  Nicolai’s  “Travels.”  Died  in  1810. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.’ 

Bretschneider,  (Karl  Gottlieb,)  a  German  ration¬ 
alist  theologian,  born  at  Gersdorf  in  1776,  was  general 
superintendent  in  Gotha.  He  published  a  “Dogmatic 
Manual  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,”  (1814-18,) 
and  “Corpus  Reformatorum,  or  Philippi  Melanchthonis 
Opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia,”  (15  vols.,  1834-48.)  Died 
in  1848. 

Brett,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonjuror,  born  in  Kent 
in  1667.  He  became  rector  of  Ruckinge  in  1705.  He 
wrote  several  polemical  treatises.  Died  in  1743. 

Brett,  (Sir  William  Baliol,)  an  English  jurist, 
born  in  1817.  He  was  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative 
from  1866  to  1868,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made 
solicitor-general.  He  later  held  positions  on  the 
bench,  and  in  1883  was  made  master  of  the  rolls. 

Breughel,  (Abraham,)  surnamed  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan,  an  excellent  painter  of  birds  and  of  still  life,  born 
at  Antwerp,  resided  many  years  in  Rome  and  Naples. 
Died  in  1690. 

Breughel,  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  brother 
of  Peter  the  younger,  born  at  Brussels  about  1570,  was 
called  Velvet  Breughel,  from  the  usual  material  of  his 
dress.  He  painted  landscapes,  fruit,  flowers,  and  animals 
with  admirable  skill.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  the 
landscape  of  “  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,”  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  for  which  Rubens  furnished  the 
figures.  In  conjunction  with  that  great  artist  he  executed 
“The  Four  Elements,”  and  “Vertumnus  and  Bellona.” 
His  death  is  variously  dated  from  1625  to  1642. 

Breughel,  (Peter  or  Pieter,)  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  surna,  'ed  the  Droll,  born  near  Breda  about 
1525,  excelled  in  village  festivals  and  comic  subjects. 
Died  about  1590. 

Breughel,  (Peter,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Brussels  about  1569,  was  surnamed  the  Hellish,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  painted.  Died  about  1625. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Breuil,  du.  See  Dubreuil. 

Brev'al,  de,  (John  Durand,)  an  English  officer  and 
writer,  published  a  “History  of  the  House  of  Nassau,” 
and  several  poems.  Died  in  1739. 

Bre-vard',  (Ephraim,)  a  North  Carolina  patriot; 
born  about  1750.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1768, 
and  became  a  physician  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  County 
meeting  of  May  31,  1775,  and  was  the  reputed  author  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  With 
his  seven  younger  brothers  he  served  in  the  Revolution. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  the  British  in  May,  17S0,  and, 
after  being  released,  died  at  Charlotte  from  the  effects 
of  his  confinement. 

Breves,  de,  deh  bR&v,  (Francois  Savary,)  Comte, 
a  French  diplomatist,  born  in  1560,  was  ambassador  to 
Constantinople  and  to  Rome.  Died  in  1628. 

Brev'int,  (Daniel,)  a  Protestant  theologian,  born  in 
the  island  of  Jersey  in  1616.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  became  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Died  in  1695. 

Brew'^r,  (Anthony,)  an  English  dramatist,  lived 
about  1615-30,  and  wrote  a  play  entitled  “  Lingua.” 

Brewer,  (David  J.,)  an  American  legislator,  was 
born  at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  June  20,  1837;  educated 
at  Yale  and  other  colleges,  studied  law,  and  became 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in  1870,  of  the 


United  States  Circuit  Court  in  1884,  and  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  December  18,  1889. 
He  was  president  of  the  Venezuela  boundary  com¬ 
mission  of  1896,  and  member  of  the  Venezuela  arbi¬ 
tration  tribunal  of  1898. 

Brewer,  (E.  Cobham,)  LL.D.,  an  English  author, 
born  in  London,  May  2,  1810,  graduated  with  honour  in 
civil  law  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1835,  and  took 
priest’s  orders  in  the  English  Church  in  1836.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Guide  to  Science,”  (1850,)  “  Theology  in  Sci¬ 
ence,”  (1859,)  “  History  of  France,”  (1863,)  “  Dictionary 
of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  (1868,)  “  History  of  Germany,” 
(1881,)  “Reader’s  Hand-Book,”  (1881,)  “Dictionary  of 
Miracles,”  (1884,)  etc.  Died  March  6,  1897. 

Brewer,  (John  Sherren,)  an  English  classical 
scholar  and  historian,  born  in  1810,  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  edited  the  “  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
relating  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,”  and  wrote  “  The 
Athanasian  Origin  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,”  (1872,) 
etc.  Died  at  Toppesfield,  February  16,  1879. 

Brewer,  (Leigh  Richmond,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  at  Berkshire,  Vermont,  January  20,  1839. 
He  graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1863,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1866.  He  held  various 
pastorates  (Episcopalian)  from  1872  to  1881,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Montana. 

Brewer,  (Samuel,)  an  English  botanist,  was  a  friend 
of  Dillenius,  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  his  “  Plis- 
tory  of  Mosses,”  (“Historia  Muscorum.”)  Died  in  1743. 

Brewer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and  lyrical 
composer,  lived  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Brewer,  (Thomas  Mayo,)  M.D.,  an  American  orni¬ 
thologist,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  21, 
1814.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  arts  in  1835 
and  in  medicine  in  1838.  He  became  a  journalist  in 
1840,  and  in  1857  a  member  of  a  book-publishing  firm. 
He  wrote  “Oology  of  North  America,”  and  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  “  History  of  North  American  Birds,” 
(3  vols.,  1874.)  He  also  edited  Wilson’s  “Birds  of 
America,”  (1839.)  Died  in  Boston,  January  24,  1880. 

Brewer,  (William  Henry,)  an  American  naturalist, 
born  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  September  14,  1828. 
He  was  educated  in  science  at  Yale  College,  and  at 
Heidelberg  and  Munich,  was  professor  of  geology  and 
chemistry  in  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  1858- 
60,  and  was  employed  on  the  geological  survey  of  Calitor- 
nia,  1860-64.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  College  of  California,  and  in  1864  became  an  agri¬ 
cultural  professor  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
College.  Among  his  works  is  one  on  the  “  Botany  of 
California,”  prepared  with  the  aid  of  Sereno  Watson  and 
others. 

Brews't^r,  (Sir  David,)  an  eminent  British  optician 
and  experimental  philosopher,  born  at  Jedburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  December  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach ;  but  his  fondness  for  scientific  research  led  him 
to  abandon  the  profession  of  divine  and  devote  himself  to 
his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  editor  of  the  “  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia”  from  its  commencement,  in  1808,  until  its 
completion,  about  1829,  and  wrote  many  articles  for  that 
valuable  work.  After  he  had  been  engaged  some  years 
in  optical  researches,  he  published,  in  1812,  a  “Treatise 
on  Burning  Instruments,  containing  the  Method  of  build¬ 
ing  Large  Polyzonal  Lenses.”  In  1815  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  for  his  essay 
“On  the  Polarization  of  Light  by  Reflection,”  and  elected 
him  a  Fellow.  He  invented  the  kaleidoscope  about  1816. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  from  the  French  Institute 
half  of  the  prize  of  three  thousand  francs  awarded  foi 
the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  Europe  in 
physical  science  during  the  two  years  preceding.  Dr. 
Brewster  and  Professor  Jameson  founded  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal”  in  1819,  and  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Journal  of  Science,”  of  which  sixteen  volumes 
were  issued.  He  invented  an  improved  system  of  illumi¬ 
nating  light-houses  by  polyzonal  (or  polygonal)  lenses, 
which  was  adopted  in  1833.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Macpherson,  the  author  or  editor  of  “  Ossian’s  Poems.” 

Among  his  chief  works  are  a  “Treatise  on  Optics,” 
(18^1,)  “More  Worlds  than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Pbi- 
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losopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian,”  (1854*)  anc^ 
“Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,”  (2  vols.,  1855.)  Among  his  chief  titles 
to  celebrity  are  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  polar¬ 
ization  of  light  by  reflection,  and  his  researches  on  double 
refraction.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Saint 
Leonard’s  College  at  Saint  Andrew’s.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  in  place  of  Berzelius.  Died  in 
February,  1868. 

Brewster,  (William,)  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
was  born  at  Scrooby,  England,  in  1560.  He  was  one  of 
a  company  of  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  Holland,  and 
he  removed  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  church.  Died  in  1644. 

See  “  Life  and  Times  of  William  Brewster,”  by  A.  Steele,  1857. 

Breydel,  bRl'del,  (Carl,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  land¬ 
scapes,  battles,  etc.,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1677  ;  died  in 
1744- 

Breydel,  (Frants,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  portraits, 
carnivals,  and  feasts,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1679;  died  in  1750. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Breyn,  bRln,  [Lat.  Brey'nius,]  (Jakob,)  a  German 
botanist,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1637 ;  died  in  1697. 

Breyn,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  physician  and 
scientific  writer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1690;  died  in  1764. 

Brez,  bR&,  (Jacques,)  a  botanist,  and  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1771,  published  a  “History 
of  the  Waldenses,”  (2  vols.,  1797.)  Died  in  1798. 

Br6ze.  See  Maill£-Br£zi!:. 

Brezin,  bR^'z^N',  (Michel,)  a  French  philanthropist, 
and  manufacturer  of  locks,  machinery,  etc.,  born  in  1758. 
He  founded  a  hospital  for  aged  operatives.  Died  in  1828. 

Brial,  bRe'fl',  (Michel  Jean  Joseph,)  Dom,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Perpignan  in  1743.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “Literary  History  of  France,”  and  wrote 
other  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1828. 

Brialmont,  bRe'irmdN',  (Alexis  Henri,)  a  Belgian 
military  engineer,  born  at  Venloo,  May  25,  1821,  was 
educated  at  Brussels.  He  entered  the  Belgian  army, 
and  was  the  principal  engineer  and  designer  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Antwerp  and  Diest.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  major-general  in  1874,  and  that  of  lieutenant-general 
in  1877.  He  has  written  a  large  number  of  works  on 
the  art  of  fortification,  on  which  subject  he  ranks  as  the 
highest  recent  authority. 

Bri'an  Boroihme,  (or  Bo-ru',)  a  king  of  Ireland, 
succeeded  his  father  Kennedy  on  the  throne  of  Munster 
in  978  a.d.  He  obtained  numerous  victories  over  the 
Danes,  but  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  after  de- 
featingthe  King  of  Leinster  and  his  Danish  allies,  (1014.) 

Briarde,  the  French  of  Briareus,  which  see. 

Bri-a're-us,  (or  brl'a-rus,)  [Gr.  Bpiapevg;  Fr.  Briar£e, 
bRe't'rct',]  a  giant  or  monster  who  was  said  to  have  a 
hundred  arms.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  called 
iEgaeon  by  men  and  Briareus  by  the  gods.  He  and  his 
two  brothers,  Gyges  and  Cottus,  conquered  the  Titans. 

Brice,  (Calvin  Stewart,)  was  born  at  Denmark, 
Ohio,  September  17,  1845.  He  left  Miami  University 
for  the  army  in  1861,  and  served  through  the  war,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  university  and  graduating  in  1863.  In 
1873  he  became  engaged  in  railroad  enterprises.  He 
was  an  elector  for  Tilden  in  1876  and  for  Cleveland 
in  1884,  conducted  the  Democratic  campaign  in  1888, 
and  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Ohio  in 
1890.  Died  December  15,  1898. 

Brich'er,  (Alfred  Thompson,)  an  American  artist, 
born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  April  10,  1839. 
He  painted  for  some  years  in  Boston,  but  removed  to 
New  York  in  1867.  In  1879  he  was  made  an  Associate 
of  the  National  Academy.  His  principal  scenes  are 
marine,  or  landscapes  with  figures. 

Bricheteau,  bR^sh'to',  (Isidore,)  a  French  medical 
writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Aude  in  1789,  was  a 
favourite  pupil  and  assistant  of  Pinel.  He  contributed 
important  articles  to  the  “  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sci¬ 
ences,”  and  published  several  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  Died  December  9,  1861. 

Brigonuet,  bRe'so'n^',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  ec¬ 


clesiastic  and  statesman,  rose  to  be  superintendent  of 
finance,  and  minister  of  Charles  VIII.  He  was  also 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  Cardinal  of  Saint-Malo. 

Brigormet,  (Guillaume,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  Died 
in  1533. 

Bridaine  or  Brydaine,  bRe'dkn',  (Jacques,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  preacher,  born  at  Chuslan  (Gard)  in  1701. 
His  eloquence  is  highly  commended  by  Massillon,  La 
Harpe,  and  other  eminent  writers.  He  published  “  Can- 
tiques  spirituels,”  (1748.)  Died  near  Avignon  in  1767. 

Bridel,  bRe'dSl',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  Swiss  litttrateur , 
born  in  1759,  became  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Lausanne.  Died  in  1821. 

Bridel,  (Samuel  I£lis£e,)  Baron,  a  Swiss  naturalist 
and  poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1761.  He 
published  “Muscologia  Recentiorum,”  (1797,)  and  other 
botanical  works.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Gotha.  Died  near  Gotha  in  1828. 

Bridge,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  minister,  born  in  1600,  was  ejected  from  Great 
Yarmouth  in  1662.  Died  in  1670. 

Bridge'man,  (Sir  Orlando,)  an  English  judge,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  (1660,)  and  succeeded 
Lord  Clarendon  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1667. 
His  reputation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  ministers 
of  Charles  II.  Died  in  1674. 

Bridges,  brTj'iz,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Berkshire  about  1666;  died  in  1724. 

Bridges,  (Matthew,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Mal- 
don,  July  14,  1800.  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
published  several  volumes,  chiefly  of  verse.  His  “  Hymns 
of  the  Heart”  (1847)  contains  some  original  hymns,  sev 
eral  of  which  have  marked  merit. 

Bridges,  (Robert  Seymour,)  an  English  poet, 
born  October  23,  1844.  Since  1873  He  has  published 
about  ten  volumes  of  poems,  including  “  Prometheus 
the  Fire-giver,”  “Overheard  in  Arcady,”  “Eros  and 
Psyche,”  etc. 

Bridg/et,  Saint,  patroness  of  Ireland,  born  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  lived  about  520  A.D. 

Bridg'et  or  Bri-git'ta,  written  also  Birgite,  Saint, 
[Fr.  Sainte-Brigitte,  s&Nt'bRe'zh^t',]  born  in  1302, 
was  the  daughter  of  Birger,  Prince  of  Sweden.  Her 
work  entitled  “  Revelations”  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  Died  in  1373. 

Bridge'wa-tgr,  (Francis  Egerton,)  third  Duke 
of,  an  English  peer,  born  in  1 736,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Scroop,  the  first  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  His  mother  was 
Lady  Rachel  Russell.  lie  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1748.  In  consequence  of  his  delicate  health,  his 
education  was  neglected.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  important  improvements  of  inland  navigation.  He 
projected  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester, — the 
first  navigable  canal  constructed  in  England.  It  was 
completed  at  his  expense  in  1761.  He  died,  without 
issue,  in  1803.  See  Egerton. 

Bridgewater,  (Francis  Henry  Egerton,)  Earl 
of,  and  Baron  Ellesmere,  born  in  1758,  was  a  son  of 
John,  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  succeeded  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1823.  He  is 
noted  as  the  originator  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
In  his  will  he  left  eight  thousand  pounds  as  a  premium 
for  the  production  of  several  treatises  “On  the  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God.”  In  accordance  with  his 
will,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  selected  for  this 
task  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  Peter 
Mark  Roget,  Charles  Bell,  William  Whewell,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Rev.  William  Kirby,  and  William  Prout,  M.D. 
Died  in  1829. 

Bridgewater,  [Lat.  Aquaponta'nus  or  Aquipon- 
tanus,]  (John,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  Yorkshire,  lived  about  1560-1600. 

Bridgman,  brij'man,  (Frederick  A.,)  an  American 
painter,  born  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  November,  1847. 
He  learned  steel-engraving,  but  in  1866  went  to  Paris 
and  studied  painting  under  Gerome,  in  which  branch  of 
art  he  has  won  high  distinction.  He  has  painted  much 
in  Brittany,  Algiers,  Egypt,  etc.  In  1889  appeared 
“Winters  in  Algeria,”  written  and  illustrated  by  him. 
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Bridg'man,  (Laura,)  a  blind  deaf-mute,  who  fur¬ 
nishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  development  of  intelli¬ 
gence  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  adverse, 
was  born  at  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1829.  She 
had  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties  until  she  was  about 
two  years  old,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  she  lost  her  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  was  at  the  same  time  much  impaired. 
When  about  eight  years  old,  she  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  principal  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  in  Boston.  She  learned  in  a  few  months  to 
spell  and  read  with  a  manual  alphabet.  She  afterwards 
learned  to  write,  and  to  play  skilfully  on  the  piano. 
Died  at  South  Boston  Asylum,  May  24,  1889. 

See  “Annual  Reports  of  the  Perkins  Institution”  for  1837  et  seq . 

Brid'port,  (Alexander  Hood,)  Lord,  an  English 
admiral,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Hood,  born 
about  1727.  He  served  with  distinction  against  the 
French  in  1793  and  1794.  Died  in  1814. 

Briegel,.  bree'Gel,  (Wolfgang  Karl,)  a  German 
musical  composer  and  poet,  born  in  1626.  His  principal 
works  are  sacred  songs  for  several  voices,  mostly  to  his 
own  words.  Died  at  Darmstadt  in  1710. 

Brienne,  de,  deh  bRe'Sn',  (Jean,)  a  French  noble¬ 
man,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Conrad  of  Montfer- 
rat,  and  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
subsequently  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1237. 

Brienne  Lomdnie.  See  Lomenie. 

Bri'erley,  (Benjamin,)  born  near  Manchester, 
England,  June  26,  1825,  was  a  silk-weaver  till  1855; 
afterwards  published,  under  the  name  of  “  Ab-o’-th’- 
Yate,”  some  forty  tales  and  sketches  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect.  Died  in  1896. 

Brierre  de  Boiamont,  bRe'aiR'  deh  bw&'miN', 
(Alexandre  Jacques  Franqois,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1797.  He  wrote  “Elements  of  Bot¬ 
any,”  (1825,)  and  other  works,  chiefly  medical  and  hygi¬ 
enic.  Died  December  25,  1881. 

Briggs,  (Charles  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  New  York  city,  January  15,  1841. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1857-60,  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  1861-63, 
and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1866-69.  He  became 
in  1874  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1890  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  the  same  institution.  Views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  inaugural  address  on  “  The  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures”  met  ihe  disapproval  of  many  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  heresy,  first, 
in  1892,  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  whom 
he  was  acquitted,  and  second,  on  appeal,  in  1893,  before 
the  General  Assembly  at  Washington,  resulting  in  his 
conviction  and  suspension  from  the  ministry.  He  has 
published  American  Presbyterianism,”  (1885,) 
“  Whither  ?”  (1889,)  and  various  other  works. 

Briggs,  (Charles  Frederick,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  became  in  early  life  a 
resident  of  New  York  City.  He  edited  “  Putnam’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  from  1853  to  1856,  and  afterwards  became  an  editor 
of  the  New  York  “Times.”  Among  his  works  is  “The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Franco,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Panic,” 
(1839.)  Died  June  20,  1877. 

Briggs,  (George  Nixon,)  an  American  statesman 
and  philanthropist,  born  in  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  in 
1796.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1830,  and  in  1844 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  and  other  im¬ 
portant  reforms,  and  became  president  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union  in  i860.  Died  in  1861. 

See  “Great  in  Goodness:  Memoir  of  George  N.  Briggs,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Richards. 

Briggs,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Warleywood,  near  Halifax,  about  1556.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1596 
he  was  chosen  professor  or  reader  in  geometry  in  Gres¬ 
ham  House,  (since  called  Gresham  College,)  London. 
He  became  in  1619  first  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  construction  of  logarithms.  “Napier  found,” 


says  Hallam,  “a  coadjutor  weli  worthy  of  him  in  Henr» 
Briggs,  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  College,  ft 
is  uncertain  from  which  of  them  the  change  [i.e.  from 
the  hyperbolical  to  the  decimal  method]  in  the  form  of 
logarithms  proceeded.”  Briggs  published  in  1624  a 
great  work,  “  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,”  containing  the 
logarithms  of  all  natural  numbers  as  high  as  20,000, 
and  again  from  90,000  to  100,000,  calculated  to  fourteen 
places.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Ward’s  “Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors.” 

Briggs,  (Henry  Perronet,)  an  English  painter  of  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits,  among  whose  master-pieces  may  be 
named  the  “  First  Interview  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Peruvians,”  and  “  Othello  relating  his  Adventures  to 
Desdemona.”  In  1832  he  was  elected  an  Academician. 
Died  in  1844. 

Briggs,  (Henry  Shaw,)  born  in  Berkshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1824,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1861,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862. 

Briggs,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1641,  published  a  “Theory  of  Vision,”  and  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Ophthalmographia,”  or  description  of  the  eye. 
Died  in  1704. 

Brigham,  brig'am,  (Amariah,)  an  American  physL 
cian,  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1798, 
began  to  practise  medicine  in  1821.  He  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1840,  and  obtained  the  same  office  in  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica  in  1842.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Mental  Cultivation  and 
Excitement,”  and  “The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa¬ 
thology  of  the  Brain,”  (1840.)  Died  in  1849. 

Brigham,  brig'am,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  poet,  born 
at  Caversham,  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1559. 

Brigham  Young.  See  Young,  (Brigham.) 

Bright,  (Jesse  D.,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Chenango  county,  New  York,  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1845.  He 
was  expelled  in  1861  for  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  Davis.  Died  May  20,  1875. 

Bright,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  orator  and  Radi¬ 
cal  statesman,  was  born  at  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  181 1.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Bright,  a 
cotton-spinner,  and  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  John 
Bright  and  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  cotton,  at  Roch¬ 
dale.  In  1835  he  travelled  oh  the  continent  and  visited 
Palestine.  He  enlisted  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
in  1839,  and  became  a  zealous  champion  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws.  About  this  time  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Richard  Cobden.  He  addressed  many 
public  meetings  with  powerful  and  impassioned  decla¬ 
mation,  and  was  considered  second  only  to  Cobden  among 
the  advocates  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Durham 
in  1843.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  followed  by 
a  general  election  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Bright  was  one  of 
the  two  members  sent  from  Manchester.  He  was  not 
identified  with  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  but, 
in  co-operation  with  Cobden,  formed  the  Manchester 
school  of  politics,  advocates  of  electoral  reform  and  non- 
intervention  in  foreign  wars.  He  was  re-elected  by  the 
voters  of  Manchester  in  1852,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Crimean  war,  was  defeated  in  1857. 
He  was  subsequently  chosen  to  represent  Birmingham 
in  Parliament.  As  a  consistent  friend  of  liberty  ana 
equal  rights,  he  testified  his  sympathy  with  the  American 
Republicans  in  the  civil  war,  by  several  eloquent  public 
speeches.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  of 
Russell  and  Gladstone  (1866)  he  took  a  prominent  part. 
After  the  defeat  of  this  bill  he  made  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  at  immense  meetings  held  in  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  London,  and  other  places. 
“  He  is  endowed,”  says  the  “  Saturday  Review,”  “  with 
a  voice  that  can  discourse  most  eloquent  music,  and  with 
a  speech  that  can  equally  sound  the  depths  of  pathos 
or  scale  the  heights  of  indignation.”  Alluding  to  Mr. 
Bright’s  recent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Reform,  the  “  Eu¬ 
ropean  Times”  of  December  8,  1866,  remarks,  “  In  all 
Mr.  Bright’s  previous  career,  he  has  never  put  forth  such 
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extraordinary  power,  such  floods  of  the  very  highest 
order  of  eloquence  on  the  great  question  of  the  day,  as 
during  the  last  four  months  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  orator  of  the  century  has  stirred  the  heart  of 
the  country  in  so  short  a  time,  or  so  effectually,  by  his 
own  unaided  intellect”  On  the  15th  of  August,  1867, 
the  queen  signed  a  Reform  bill  which  granted  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  every  householder  in  a  borough. 

He  made,  in  March,  1868,  a  speech  on  Ireland,  which 
is  commended  by  the  London  “  Spectator,”  March  21, 
in  these  terms :  “  Mr.  Bright’s  grand  speech  did  more 
♦o  draw  the  noblest  men  of  all  parties  nearer  to  each 
other  than  long  years  of  discussion  had  effected  before.” 
At  the  general  election  of  November,  1868,  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Birmingham.  He  declined  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  for  India,  which  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  entered 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  December,  1868,  from  which  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  in  1870.  He  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1873-74.  In  1886-88  he 
strongly  opposed  Gladstone’s  home-rule  policy.  Died 
March  27,  1889. 

Bright,  (Richard,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Bristol  in  1789.  He  settled  in  London,  and  published 
an  important  work  entitled  “  Original  Researches  into 
the  Pathology  of  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.”  He  was  the 
first  to  describe  an  affection  of  the  kidney  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  “Bright’s  Disease.”  Died  in  1858. 

Bright,  (Timothy,)  an  English  physician  and  clergy¬ 
man,  born  at  Cambridge,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Treatise  on  Melancholy,”  (1586.)  Died  in  1615. 

Bright,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English  theologian,  born 
at  Doncaster,  December  14,  1824.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  graduating  in 
1846.  He  took  orders,  and  in  1868  was  made  regius 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford,  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church.  Besides  two  volumes  of  poetry,  he 
published  many  volumes  of  translations  from  patristic 
writings,  a  “  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Edict  of 
Milan  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,”  (i860,)  “Chapters 
of  Early  English  Church  History,”  (1878,)  “Notes  on 
the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  Councils,”  (1882,)  “The 
Incarnation  as  a  Motive  Power,”  (1889,)  etc. 

Bright'man,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Nottingham  in  1557;  died  in  1607. 

Brigitte.  See  Bridget,  Saint. 

Brignoli,  bR^n-yo'lee,  (Pasquillino,)  an  Italian 
singer,  born  at  Naples  about  1827.  He  sang  with  much 
success  in  the  European  capitals,  but  in  1855  removed 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  won  his  principal  fame. 
Plis  voice  was  a  fine  tenor.  Died  in  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1884. 

Brignolo-Sale,  bR^n-yo'lo  s&'li,  [Fr.  Brignole- 
Sale,  bRfen  yoK  sal,]  (Antonio  Giulio,)  an  Italian  wri- 
ter  in  prose  and  verse,  born  in  1605,  was  a  son  of  a  doge 
of  Genoa.  Died  in  1665. 

Bril,  bRfcl,  (Mattheus,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1550.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Gregory 

AlU.,  for  whom  he  painted  several  frescos  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  Died  in  1584. 

Bril,  (Paulus,)  brother  and  pupil  of  the  preceding, 
Al?^erP  111  *556.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  his 
brother  at  Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  as  a  landscape-painter.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  “The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Clement,”  in  the 
Vatican  two  landscapes  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,”  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  The  figures  in  several  of  his  pieces  were 
painted  by  Anmbal  Caracci.  Died  at  Rome  in  1626 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Brillat-Savarin,  bRe'yS'  si'viW,  (Anthelme,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  born  at  Bellay  in  1755,  published  a 
popular  work  on  gastronomy,  entitled  “The  Physiologv 
of  Taste,”  (1825,)  the  style  of  which  is  highly  praised. 
Died  in  1826. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1835. 

Brillon,  bRe'yAN',  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a  French  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1671 ;  died  in  1736. 

BrindTey,  (James,)  an  English  engineer  and  mecha¬ 
nician,  born  at  Thornset,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1716,  was  an 


apprentice  to  a  millwright.  He  had  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  invention,  and  made  improvements  in  the  machinery 
of  mills.  About  1758  he  was  employed  by  the  Dukt» 
of  Bridgewater  as  engineer  of  a  canal  from  Worsley  tr» 
Manchester, — the  first  navigable  canal  made  in  Great 
Britain  in  modern  times.  He  performed  this  difficult 
enterprise  with  success,  and  exhibited  great  fertility  of 
resources.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  begun  in  1766,  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  works.  Died  in  1772. 

Brink,  (Bernard  ten,)  philologist,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1841,  became  in  1870  professor  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and  literature  at  Marburg  ;  in  1873,  °f 
English  at  Strasburg.  He  wrote  valuable  works  en¬ 
titled  “Chaucer  Studien,”  “  Geschichte  der  eng- 
lischen  Literatur,”  “Beowulf,”  etc.  Died  in  1892. 

Brink'Tey,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  astron¬ 
omer,  born  in  1763,  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  published  “  Elements  of 
Astronomy.”  He  was  created  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in 
1826.  Died  in  1835. 

Brinkmann,  bRink'min,  (Karl  Gustaf,)  Baron,  a 
Swedish  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  near  Stockholm  in 
1764,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London  in  1807.  Ir 
1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Stockholm.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  He  died  in  1848,  leaving  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Upsal  his  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes. 

Brin'tpn,  (Daniel  Garrison,)  M.D.,  an  American 
archaeologist,  born  at  Thornbury,  Chester  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  May  13,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1858,  became  a  physician,  and  was  medical  director 
of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  1863-64.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  “The  Florida  Peninsula,”  (1859,)  “The  Myths  of 
the  New  World,”  (1868,)  “The  Religious  Sentiment,” 
(1876,)  “Ancient  Hero  Myths,”  (1882,)  and  later 
works,  including  “  Primer  of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics,” 
(1894,)  “Characteristics  of  American  Languages,” 
(1894,)  etc.  He  was  professor  of  anthropology  at 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  American  archaeology  and  linguistics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1886,  and  president  at  a  later  date.  Died 
July  31,  1899. 

Brinvilliers,  bRiN've'ye-a',  (Marie  Marguerite 
d’Aubray — d5'bR&',)  Marchioness  of,  a  Frenchwo¬ 
man,  notorious  for  her  crimes,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux 
d’Aubray,  civil  lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  was  married  in 
1651  to  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers.  She  successively 
poisoned  her  father  and  two  brothers,  having  previously 
exercised  her  art  on  the  patients  at  the  hospitals.  She 
was  at  length  detected,  condemned  to  death,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1676. 

Briot,  bRe'o',  (Charles,)  a  French  mathematician, 
born  at  Saint-Hippolyte,  in  Doubs,  in  1817.  He  became 
teacher  of  mechanics  and  astronomy  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Paris  in  1855.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Lessons  in  Analytical  Geometry,”  (1851,)  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Bouquet.  Died  in  1882. 

BriS'bane,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  admiral,  served 
with  distinction  under  Rodney,  Hood,  and  Nelson,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  created  vice 
admiral  in  1820.  Died  in  1829. 

Brisbane,  (Sir  Thomas  Macdougal,)  a  British  as¬ 
tronomer  and  general,  born  at  Bishopton  in  1773.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  in  many  actions  in  the  Peninsula 
in  1812-13,  after  which  he  was  Governor  of  Jamaica 
and  of  New  South  Wales.  He  built  an  observatory  on 
the  river  Tweed.  Died  in  i860. 

Brissac,  de,  Due.  See  Coss£. 

Brisseau,  bRe'sb',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1631,  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Cataract,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Brisson,  bRe's6N',  [Lat.  Brisso'nius,]  (Barnab£,) 
an  eminent  French  jurist  and  philologist,  born  in  Poitou 
in  1531.  He  was  appointed  first  president  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  in  1588  by  the  League,  and  was  hung  in 
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1591  by  tiie  Seize ,  a  committee  of  sixteen  factious  persons  1 
who  had  possession  of  the  capital.  He  was  author  of 
a  treatise  “On  the  Formulas  and  Solemn  Words  of  the 
Roman  People,”  (“De  Formulis  et  solennibus  Populi 
Romani  Verbis,”  1583,)  and  other  works. 

Brisson,  (Barnabe,)  a  French  engineer,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1777,  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  Navigation,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

Brisson,  (Eugene  Henri,)  a  French  politician, 
was  born  at  Bourges,  July  31,  1835,  and  admitted  to 
legal  practice  in  1859.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1871,  was  made  vice-president  of  that  body  in 
1879,  and  succeeded  Gambetta  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  in  1881.  He  was  prime  minister  for  a  few 
months  in  1885,  and  stood  second  in  the  poll  for  the 
presidency  of  France  in  1894. 

Brisson,(MATHURiN  Jacques,)  a  distinguished  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1723,  became 
professor  of  physics  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  published 
“The  Animal  Kingdom,”  (“Le  R£gne  animal,”  1756,) 
“Ornithology,”  (6  vols.,  1760,)  and  a  treatise  “On  the 
Specific  Weight  of  Bodies,”  (1787.)  Died  near  Versailles 
in  1806. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  bRe'so'  d$h  vSr'v&I',  (Jean 
Pierre,)  a  French  Girondist  leader  and  political  writer, 
born  at  or  near  Chartres  in  January,  1754.  He  published 
in  1781  “  Thdorie  des  Lois  criminelles,”  (2  vols.)  In  1785 
he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  on  suspicion  of  having  writ¬ 
ten  an  anonymous  libel,  of  which  he  was  innocent.  To 
promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  he  formed  with 
several  friends,  in  1788,  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs, 
(Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Negroes,)  and  made  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  that  subject. 
Having  returned  to  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
he  became  editor  of  the  “Patriote  Franfais,”  a  journal 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  render  him  famous  if  he 
had  no  other  titles  to  celebrity.  He  was  elected  in  1791 
to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  voters  of  Paris,  advo¬ 
cated  a  republic,  and  was  recognized  as  the  master-spirit 
of  the  Girondist  party,  often  called  Brissotins.  In  the 
Convention  (1792-93)  he  strenuously  opposed  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  king  and  other  excesses  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  June,  1793,  and  executed  in  Paris, 
with  twenty-one  other  Girondists,  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  author  of  numerous  works. 

Bris'ted,  (Charles  Astor,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  New  York  in  1820,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1839,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  England. 
He  published  “Five  Years  in  an  English  University,” 
(1852.)  Died  January  15,  1874. 

Bris'tow,  (Benjamin  Helm,)  an  American  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Elkton,  Kentucky,  June  20,  1832. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853. 
He  took  part  in  the  war  till  1863,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  Kentucky.  He  was  subsequently 
solicitor-general  of  the  United  States,  was  nominated 
by  Grant  for  attorney-general  in  1873,  but  not  con¬ 
firmed  ;  and  in  1874  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  unearth¬ 
ing  and  prosecuting  the  whisky  conspirators  in  the 
West,  gaining  great  credit  for  his  fearlessness,  and 
receiving  one  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  for  presidential  nominee  in  1876.  He  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
June  22,  1896. 

Bris'tow,  (Henry  William,)  an  English  geologist 
and  scientific  writer,  born  about  1817;  died  in  1889. 

Bri-tan'nI-cus,  (Tiberius  Claudius  Germanicus,) 
a  Roman  prince,  born  in  42  A.D.,  was  a  son  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius  and  Messalina.  He  was  the  heir  presump¬ 
tive  to  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his  mother ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  Nero  was  preferred 
as  the  successor  of  Claudius.  Britannicus  was  poisoned 
by  Nero  at  a  banquet  in  56  A.D. 

Britard.  See  Brizard. 

Brito,  de,  di  bree'to,  (Bernardo,)  a  Portuguese  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Villa  de  Almeida  in  1569,  wrote  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,”  and  “Eulogies  of 
the  Kings  of  Portugal.”  Died  in  1617. 


Brito,  (Francisco  Joz£  Maria,)  a  Portuguese  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  about  1759.  He  was  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  France  in  1815.  Died  in  1825. 

Brito,  (Gulielmus.)  See  Breton,  (Guillaume.) 

Brito-Armoricus.  See  Breton,  (Guillaume.) 

Brito  Freire,  de,  di.  bRee'to  fRa'e-ri,  (Francisco,)  a 
Portuguese  admiral,  born  about  16T0,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  against  the  Dutch  in  Brazil.  Died  in  1692. 

Brit-o-mar'tis  [Gr.  B pao/iapnc'}  cr  Bri'to, 
a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  favourite  com¬ 
panion  of  Diana,  was  beloved  by  Minos,  to  escape  from 
whom  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  She  was  wor¬ 
shipped  especially  by  sailors  and  fishermen. 

Britton.  See  Bracton. 

Brit'tpn,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Wiltshire  in  1 77 r-  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England,”  (14  vols.  fol. 
and  4to,  with  nearly  300  engravings,)  “Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy,”  (1825,)  “A  Dictionary  of 
the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
(1832,)  “Illustrations  of  Fonthill  Abbey,”  and  “Histo¬ 
rical  Notices  of  Windsor  Castle,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  “  Men  I  have  known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  London,  1866  ; 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  June  and  September,  1826. 

Britton,  (Nathaniel  Lord,)  botanist,  was  bom 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  January  15,  1859.  He 
was  professor  of  botany,  Columbia  College,  1888-96  ; 
then  director  of  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Flora  of  New  Jersey”  and  “  Illustrated  Flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada.”  He  is 
president  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  North  America. 

Brize,  bRee'z$h,  (Kornelis,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  still 
life,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  lived  between  1650  and  1700. 

Brizeux,  bRe'zuh',  (Julien  Auguste  Pelage,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Lorient  in  1806.  He  produced  a 
successful  poem  entitled  “Marie,”  (1832,)  “The  Bre¬ 
tons,”  (1846,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  “Primel  et  Nola,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1858. 

Brizio.  See  Brizzi. 

Brizzi,  bR&t'see,  or  Brizio,  bR^t'se-o,  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1 574»  was  one 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Caracci.  Among 
his  best  works  is  the  “Coronation  of  the  Madonna  del 
Borgo.”  Died  in  1623. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Broaddus,  brawd'us,  (Andrew,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  born  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  November 
4,  1770,  was  ordained  in  1791.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
distinguished  ability,  but  of  rare  modesty.  Died  De¬ 
cember  1,  1848.  He  published  several  religious  and 
denominational  works. 

Broaddus,  (William  F.,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
born  in  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  April  30,  1801.  He 
was  ordained  in  1824,  and  was  especially  active  in  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Died  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1876. 

Broad/hurst,  (Henry,)  an  English  legislator,  was 
born  near  Oxford  in  1840,  the  son  of  a  stonemason, 
at  which  trade  he  worked  until  1872,  when  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Labour  Representation  League.  He 
,  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  in  1880.  In  1886 
was  made  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  and  was  re-elected  to  Parliament  in  1894. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  reform  and  labour  questions, 
and  is  an  active  advocate  of  old-age  pensions. 

Broadus,  brawd'us,  (John  Albert,)  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Culpeper  county,  Virginia, 
January  24,  1827.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1850,  where  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
languages,  1851-53.  He  has  published  several  works, 
such  as  “Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,”  (1S70,) 
“Reflections  of  Travel,”  (1872-73,)  and  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  history  of  preaching,  (1876.) 

Broca,  bRo'kd',  (Paul,)  a  French  surgeon  and  an¬ 
thropologist,  born  at  Sainte-Foy-le-Grand  in  1824;  died 
July  9,  1881. 

Brocario,  bRo-kH're-o,  a  Spanish  typographer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1514-16  the  Polyglot  Bihle  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  (6  vols.  fol.) 
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Brocchi,  bRok'kee,  (Giovanni  Bathsta,)  an  Italian 
naturalist,  born  at  Bassano  in  1772.  He  became  professor 
of  botany  at  Brescia  in  1802,  and  in  1808  inspector  of 
mines  ol  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  his  “  Sub-Apennine  Fossil  Conchology,  with 
Geological  Observations  on  the  Apennines  and  the  Ad¬ 
jacent  Soil,”  (2  vols.,  1814,)  and  a  work  “On  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Condition  of  the  Soil  of  Rome,”  (1820.)  Died  at 
Khartoom,  in  Nubia,  in  1826. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  G.  Larber, 
“Elogio  storico  di  G.  B.  Brocchi,”  1828;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
February,  1816. 

Brochant  de  Villiers,  bRo'shftN'  deh  ve'ye-i',  (An- 
dr£  Jean  Francois  Marie,)  a  French  naturalist  and 
scientific  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  inspector-genera1 
of  mines.  Died  in  1840. 

Brochet,  bRo'sh^',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  demagogue  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  was  exiled  by  Bonaparte 
to  Cayenne,  but  was  soon  after  permitted  to  return,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  merited  obscurity.  Died 
in  1823. 

Brock,  (Isaac,)  a  British  major-general,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  achievement  was  the  capture  of  General  Hull  and 
his  army  at  Detroit,  in  August,  1812.  At  the  battle  of 
Queenstown,  October  13  of  the  same  year,  he  was  killed, 
being  pierced  by  three  balls.  As  a  token  of  the  respect 
which  was  felt  for  his  high  character,  the  guns  of  the 
American  forts  were  fired  during  his  funeral. 

Brock,  (Thomas,)  an  English  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Worcester  in  1847.  His  works  include  “  Salma- 
cis,”  “  Hercules  strangling  Antaeus,”  “A  Moment  of 
Peril,”  “The  Genius  of  Poetry,”  and  many  portrait 
statues,  among  them  one  of  Longfellow  for  the  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  Memorial. 

Brockedon,  brok'd<?n,  (William,)  an  English  authoi 
and  artist,  born  in  1787.  He  published  “Passes  of  the 
Alps,”  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  (2  vols.,  1828,) 
“Views  in  Italy,”  (1842-44,)  and  “Excursions  in  the 
Alps,”  (1845.)  Died  in  1854. 

Brookes,  bRok'kSs,  (Barthold  Heinrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  devotional  poet,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1680.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Thomson’s  “  Seasons”  into  German.  Died  in  1 747. 

Brock'ett,  (John  Trotter,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  1788;  died  in  1842. 

Brock'ett,  (Linus  Pierpont,)  M.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  at  Canton,  Connecticut,  October  16,  1820. 
He  studied  at  Brown  University,  and  graduated  as  M.D. 
from  Yale  College  in  1843.  He  published  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  chiefly  on  historical,  geographical,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  biographical  subjects.  Died  January  13,  1893. 

Brockhaus,  bRok'howss,  (Friedrich  Arnold,)  a 
celebrated  German  publisher,  bom  at  Dortmund  in 
1772,  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Brockhaus  at  Leipsic. 
Since  1812  this  firm  has  published  many  editions  of 
the  “  Conversations-Lexikon,”  and  various  other  im¬ 
portant  works. 

Brockhaus,  (Hermann,)  third  son  of  Friedrich  Ar¬ 
nold,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1806.  He 
became  in  1848  professor  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and 
literature  at  Leipsic.  He  published,  in  German  and  San¬ 
scrit,  a  portion  of  the  legends  of  Somadeva.  Died  1877. 

Brocklesby,  brok'flz-be,  (Richard,)  a  distinguished 
English  physician,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1722,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Edmund  Burke.  He  graduated 
at  Leyden,  and  in  1758  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
army,  which  he  accompanied  to  Germany  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  College  of  Pnysicians,  and  published  several  medi¬ 
cal  works.  Died  in  1797. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Brockmann,  bRok'm&n,  (Johann  Franz  Hiero¬ 
nymus,)  a  celebrated  German  actor,  born  at  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  in  1745  ;  died  in  1812. 

Brodeau,  bRo'do',  (Jean,)  a  distinguished  French 
cnolar,  born  in  1500,  published  “Notes  on  Martial,”  a 
“  Commentary  on  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides,”  and  other 
critical  works.  Died  in  1563. 

Brodeau,  (Victor,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  1470. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Marot,  and  belonged  to  the  court 


and  coterie  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  He  wrote 
a  devotional  work,  “  Les  Louanges  de  Jesus-Christ,”  and 
some  good  epigrams  and  rondeaux.  Died  in  1540. 

Bro'der-ick,  (David  Colbreth,)  an  American  Sen¬ 
ator,  born  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1818 
or  1819.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of  stone-cutter  in  New 
York  City  in  his  youth,  removed  to  California  in  1849,  and 
became  a  leading  Democrat.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  California.  He  acquired  eminence  as  a  debater, 
spoke  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State 
under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  separated  from 
his  party,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  in  1858.  He  was 
challenged,  and  killed  in  a  duel  near  San  Francisco  in 
September,  1859,  by  Judge  David  S.  Terry,  a  partisan  of 
slavery,  whose  motive  appears  to  have  been  revenge  for 
the  speeches  which  Broderick  had  made  against  Senatoi 
Gwin  and  others  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 

Broderip,  brod'rip,  (William  John,)  an  English 
naturalist,  born  at  Bristol.  He  published  “Zoological 
Recreations,”  (1847,)  and  “  Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of 
a  Naturalist,”  (1852,)  and  contributed  numerous  articles 
on  natural  history  to  Knight’s  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  vice-president  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
Died  in  1859. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1847;  “Fraser’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  April,  1859. 

Brodhead,  (John  Romeyn,)  a  writer  of  New  York 
colonial  history,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1814, 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1831, 
and  studied  law.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
American  history,  and,  while  attached  to  the  United 
States  legation  at  the  Hague,  in  1841,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Seward  an  agent  to  procure  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  colonial  history  of  New  York.  He  spent 
three  years  in  examining  the  records  in  Holland,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Paris,  and  returned  in  1844  with  eighty  volumes 
of  documents.  In  1849  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  their  publication  in  ten  volumes  quarto. 
The  first  volume  of  the  “History  of  New  York  from 
1609  to  1664”  (the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Dutch) 
appeared  in  1853.  He  died  May  6,  1873. 

Bro'dle,  (Sir  Benjamin  Collins,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeon,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1783.  He  studied 
under  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  became,  in  1832,  surgeon 
to  the  queen.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  (1850.)  Among  his  principal  works  are  “Ex¬ 
periments  and  Observations  on  the  Different  Modes  in 
which  Death  is  produced  by  Certain  Vegetable  Poisons,” 
(1811,)  “Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Joints,”  and  “On  Local  Nervous  Affec¬ 
tions.”  Died  in  1862.  His  “  Autobiography”  appeared 
in  1865. 

Brodie,  (George,)  an  English  historian.  He  published 
a  “  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration,”  (4  vols.,  1822,)  which  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  faults  or  errors 
of  Hume,  and  which  was  afterwards  re-cast  and  re-pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  A  Constitutional  History  of  the 
British  Empire,”  (1865.)  He  was  also  author  of  “Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Stair’s  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  (1826.)  He  died  in  London,  January  22,  1867. 

Brodie,  (William,)  a  Scottish  sculptor,  born  at 
Banff,  executed  a  large  number  of  busts  and  statues  of 
eminent  persons.  Died  October  30,  1881. 

Brod'rick,  (George  Charles,)  an  English  lawyer,  a 
son  of  Lord  Midleton,  was  born  at  Castle  Rising,  Nor¬ 
folk,  May  5,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1854.  He  became 
a  barrister,  and  in  1881  was  made  warden  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  His  works  include  “  Political  Studies,” 
(1880,)  and  “English  Land  and  English  Landlords,” 
(1881.) 

Brodzinski,  brod-zins'kee,  (Casimir,)  a  Polish  poet 
and  critic  of  distinguished  merit,  born  at  Krolowko  in 
1791,  became  professor  of  aesthetics  at  Warsaw.  He 
made  a  number  of  translations  from  the  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  other  languages.  Died  i:i  1835. 
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Broeck,  van  den,  vfn  den  bRook,  (Barbara,)  a 
Flemish  engraver,  born  about  1560,  was  a  daughter  of 
Crispin,  noticed  below,  some  of  whose  designs  she  en¬ 
graved. 

Broeck,  van  den,  (Crispin,)  a  Flemish  historical 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1530 ;  died 
about  1601. 

Broeck,  van  den,  (Elias,)  a  Flemish  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  born  in  1657  ;  died  in  1711. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Broekhuizen,  van,  vtn  bRook'hoi'z^n,  (Jan,)  [Lat. 
Ta'nus  Broukhu'sius,]  a  Dutch  scholar  and  poet, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  He  published  editions  of 
Tibullus  and  other  classics,  and  a  collection  of  Latin 
ioems.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Jochbr, 
*  \llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Brofferio,  bRof-fa're-o,  (Angelo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
dramatist,  orator,  and  political  writer,  born  at  Asti,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1802.  He  produced  “Vitiges,  King  of 
the  Goths,”  “Salvator  Rosa,”  and  other  dramas,  and  a 
volume  of  popular  songs ;  also  a  “  History  of  Piedmont,” 
(1849-52.)  In  1848  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  Died  May  26,  1866. 

Broghill,  Lord.  See  Boyle,  (Roger.) 

Broglia,  bRol'yi,  (Francesco  Maria,)  born  at  Chieri, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1611,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  war  of  Savoy  in  1638.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  France,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  for 
bravery  and  military  skill.  Died  in  1656.  He  was  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  family  of  French  nobles,  of  whom 
the  following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Broglie,  de,  deh  bRog'le',  (Achille  L£once  Victor 
Charles,)  Due,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in 
1785,  was  a  son  of  Claude  Victor,  noticed  below.  He 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  1816, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  in  which  he  made  a  speech  against  the  slave- 
trade  in  1822.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  his  friend  Guizot  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
called  Doctrinaires.  De  Broglie  was  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction  for  a  few  months  in  1830,  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  from  October,  1832,  to  April,  1834.  He  was  elected 
in  1849  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted 
with  the  conservative  droite .  In  1856  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1870. 

Broglie,  de,  (Albert,)  Prince,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1821,  is  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy.  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Church 
and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century,”  (2 
vols.,  1856,)  “Divine  Liberty  and  Human  Liberty,” 
(1865,)  “The  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,”  (1892,) 
etc.  He  was  elected  senator  in  1876. 

Broglie,  de,  (Albertine  Ida  Gustavine  de  Stael,) 
Duchesse,  born  in  Paris  about  1797,  was  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein,  and  the 
wife  of  Achille,  Due  de  Broglie,  noticed  above.  She  was 
a  zealous  Protestant,  and  the  author  of  “  Fragments  on 
Various  Subjects  of  Religion  and  Morals,”  (1840,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1838.  “Whatever  might  be  the 
^clat  of  her  position,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate, ”  “she  enhanced  it  by  the  admirable  example 
that  she  gave  of  all  the  domestic  virtues.  Her  salon  was 
only  the  resort  of  eminent  statesmen,  but  was  one  of 
tease  to  which  the  elite  of  Paris  came  to  seek  intellectual 
pleasure.” 

Broglie,  de,  (Claude  Victor,)  Prince,  son  of  Victor 
Francis,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1757.  He 
was  president  of  the  National  Convention  in  1791,  and 
in  1794  was  executed  by  order  of  the  Revolutionary 
tribunal. 

Broglie,  de,  (Francois  Marie,)  Due,  grandson  of 
Francesco  Maria  Broglia,  noticed  above,  and  son  of 
Victor  Maurice,  Count  of  Broglie,  was  bom  in  1671,  and 
made  marshal  of  France  in  1734.  Ten  years  before, 
he  had  resolutely  refused  this  high  promotion,  because 
he  believed  the  claims  of  his  father,  who  was  then  still 
living,  were  juster  than  his  own.  In  consequence  of  this 
generous  refusal,  his  father  was  made  marshal,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1727.  The  Duke  of  Brog¬ 


lie  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  courage,  and  nobleness  ot 
character.  Died  in  1745. 

Broglie,  de,  (Maurice  Jean  Madeleine,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1766,  became  in  1803  almoner  to 
the  emperor,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Ghent.  Died 
in  1821. 

Broglie,  de,  (Victor  Francois,)  Due,  son  of  Fran- 
9ois  Marie,  noticed  above,  bom  in  1718.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  commanded  in  sev¬ 
eral  battles,  and  was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1759 
He  became  minister  of  war  in  1789,  and  emigrated  about 
1790.  Died  at  Munster  in  1804. 

See  “  Victoires  et  ConquStes  dcs  Franfais.” 

Broglie,  de,  (Victor  Maurice,)  Comte,  Marquis 
de  Brezolles,  (deh  bReh-zol',)  son  of  Francisco  Maria 
Broglia,  noticed  above,  born  about  1647,  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  in  Flanders,  (1672-90,)  and  became  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1724.  Died  in  1727. 

Brogni,  bR6n'yee,  Cardinal  of,  (originally  Gio¬ 
vanni  Allarmet— -3.1-lSr-mSt',)  an  eminent  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  in  1342,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Brogni,  a 
village  near  Annecy.  His  talents  soon  raised  him  to  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  in  1385  he  was  made  cardinal.  He  presided 
in  1417  at  the  Council  in  which  John  Huss  was  con¬ 
demned.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  manifested  the 
kindest  sympathy  towards  Huss,  and  to  have  pronounced 
his  sentence  reluctantly,  and  not  till  he  had  tried  every¬ 
thing  to  reclaim  him  which  Christian  charity  could  sug¬ 
gest.  Died  in  1426. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique “  Nouvelle  Biographic 
G&^rale.” 

Broke.  See  Brooke. 

Broke,  brook,  (?)  (Francis  J.,)  an  officer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 
was  born  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1763.  He 
entered  the  army  with  his  twin-brother  John  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  lieutenant 
under  La  Fayette.  He  afterwards  joined  the  army  of 
General  Greene,  and  continued  in  service  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Died  in  1851. 

Broke,  brook,  (Sir  Philip  Bowes  Vere,)  a  British 
rear-admiral,  born  in  1776.  He  commanded  the  Shannon 
in  a  fight  against  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
which  he  captured  in  June,  1813.  (See  Lawrence, 
James.)  Died  in  1841. 

Brome,  (Alexander,)  an  English  poet  and  lawyer, 
born  in  1620.  He  wrote  a  number  of  satires,  songs, 
and  epigrams  in  ridicule  of  the  Parliamentary  party  , 
also  a  comedy  entitled  “The  Cunning  Lovers.”  Died 
in  1666. 

Brome,  (James,)  an  Englishman,  who  published 
“Travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,”  (1700,) 
and  “Travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,” 
(1712.) 

Brome,  (Richard,)  an  English  dramatist,  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  published  fifteen 
comedies,  among  which  may  be  named  “The  Jovial 
Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars,”  and  “  The  Northern  Lass.’r 
Died  in  1652. 

Bromel,  bRo'm&l,  (Olaf,)  a  physician  and  botanist, 
father  of  the  following,  born  in  the  province  of  Nericia 
in  1639;  died  in  1705. 

Bromel,  von,  fon  bRo'mSl,  (Magnus,)  born  at  Stock¬ 
holm  about  1678,  became  chief  physician  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Died  in  1731. 

Brom'field,  (John,)  an  American  merchant,  born  ac 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1779,  lived  in  Boston. 
He  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Athe¬ 
naeum.  Died  in  1849. 

Brom'field,  (William,)  an  English  surgeon,  born  in 
1712,  published  “Chirurgical  Observations  and  Cases,” 
and  other  medical  works ;  also  a  comedy  called  “  The 
City  Match.”  Died  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  founder* 
of  Lock  Hospital,  London. 

Brom'ley,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
the  county  of  Salop  about  1 530.  He  became  solicitor- 
general  in  1570,  and  lord  chancellor  in  1579.  According 
to  Lord  Campbell,  “he  framed  the  measures  intended 
to  bring  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  trial.”  He  presided 
over  the  court  which  condemned  her  in  1586.  Died 
in  1587. 
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Bromley,  (William,)  an  English  engraver,  born  at 
Carisbrooke,  in  theTsle  of  Wight,  in  1769.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Young  Napoleon,  and  the  illustrations  to  “Mack- 
lin’s  Bible.”  Died  in  1842. 

His  son  John,  born  at  Chelsea  in  1795,  obtained  great 
excellence  in  mezzotinto  engraving.  Died  in  1839. 

Bromp'ton,  (John,)  an  English  monk,  the  reputed 
author  or  editor  of  a  “Chronicon”  from  588  to  1198. 
Bronchorst,  (Jan.)  See  Bronkhorst. 

Brondex,  bRiN'dSx',  (Albert,)  a  French  wit  and 
poet,  born  in  1750  ;  died  in  1786. 

Brondsted  or  Bronsted,  bRon'stSd,  (Peter  Oluf,) 
a  Danish  antiquary  and  scholar,  born  at  Horsens,  in 
Jutland,  about  1780.  Having  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at 
Copenhagen,  (1813,)  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  and  professor  of  philology  and  archaeology. 
He  published  “  Travels  and  Investigations  in  Greece,” 
(1826,  in  German  and  French,)  and  other  valuable  treat¬ 
ises  on  ancient  art.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Erslkw,  “  Forfatter-Lexicon  J.  P.  Mynster,  “  P.  O. 
Brondsted’s  Biographie,”  1844. 

Brongniart,  bRbN'ne-ir',  (Adolphe  Theodore,)  a 
French  botanist,  son  of  Alexandre,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Paris  in  1801.  He  succeeded  Desfontaines  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1834,  and  about  1840 
became  professor  of  botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Among  his  works  may  be  named  “Prodromus  of  a 
History  of  Fossil  Vegetables,”  (1828,)  “Botanical  and 
Geological  Researches  on  Vegetables  enclosed  in  the 
Different  Strata  of  the  Earth,”  (2  vols.,  1828  et  seq.,) 
and  “Observations  on  the  Interior  Structure  of  the 
Sigillaria  Elegans.”  He  was  chosen  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1852.  Died  in  1876. 
See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire,”  (Supplement.) 
Brongniart,  (Alexandre,)  an  eminent  French  chem¬ 
ist  and  mineralogist,  born  in  Paris  in  1770,  wras  a  son 
of  Alexandre  Theodore,  noticed  below.  He  served  as 
physician  or  apothecary  in  the  army  in  his  youth,  and 
was  afterwards  a  professor  of  natural  history.  In  1800 
or  1801  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
porcelain  at  Sevres.  He  wrote  an  “Elementary  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Mineralogy,”  (1807,)  which  was  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  by  many  professors.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  classified  reptiles  under  the  heads  of  Saurians, 
Batrachians,  Chelonians,  and  Ophidians.  In  conjunction 
with  Cuvier,  he  produced  a  celebrated  “  Essay  on  the 
Mineralogical  Geography  of  the  Environs  of  Paris,” 
(1810.)  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1815,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Sweden  with 
3erzelius.  Among  his  works  is  “A  Treatise  on  the  Ar 
of  Pottery,”  (“Traite  des  Arts  ceramiques,”  1845.)  Died 
in  October,  1847. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Brongniart,  (Alexandre  Theodore,)  a  French  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
born  in  Paris  in  1739.  He  was  the  first  architect  of 
the  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  (Exchange,)  but  did  not  live  to 
finish  it.  Died  in  1815. 

See“Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i£rale.” 

Brongniart,  (Antoine  Louis,)  a  French  chemist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  professor  in  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  apothecary  to  Louis  XVI.  He  wrote 
an  “Analytical  View  of  the  Combinations  and  Decom¬ 
positions  of  Different  Substances.”  Died  in  1804. 

Bronikowski,  bRo'ne-kov'skee,  (Alexander  Au¬ 
gust  Ferdinand  von  Opeln— fon  o'pfiln,)  a  German 
writer,  of  Polish  extraction,  born  at  Dresden  in  1783, 
published  novels  entitled  “  Olgierd  and  Olga,  or  Poland 
in  the  Eleventh  Century,”  (1832,)  and  “Hippolytus 
Boratynski;”  also  a  “History  of  Poland.”  Died  in 

1834- 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1834. 
Bronkhorst  cr  Bronchorst,  van,  vSn  bRonK'horst, 
(Jan,)  a  distinguished  Dutch  painter  of  animals,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1648;  died  in  1726. 

Bronkhorst,  van,  (Pieter,)  an  excellent  Dutch 
painter  of  architectural  pieces  and  perspective,  born  at 
Delft  in  1588;  died  in  1661. 
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Bronn,  bRon,  (Heinrich  Georg,)  a  German  nat«« 
ralist,  born  in  1800  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  became 
professor  of  natural  science  in  1833.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Universal  Zoology,”  (1850,)  and 
“  Lethaea  geognostica,”  a  treatise  on  petrifactions  which 
serve  to  characterize  rocky  formations,  (1834.)  Died  1862. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bronner,  bRon'ner,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a  German  pas¬ 
toral  poet,  born  at  Hochstadt.  on  the  Danube,  in  1758; 
died  in  1850. 

Bronsted.  See  Brondsted. 

Bronte,  bron'te,  (Anne,)  an  English  novelist,  whose 
assumed  name  was  Acton  Bell,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
about  1820.  She  was  a  sister  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  She 
wrote,  besides  several  short  poems,  a  prose  tale  called 
“Agnes  Grey,”  (1847,)  and  “The  Tenant  of  Wildfeld 
Hall,”  (1848.)  Died  in  May,  1849. 

See  a  biographical  notice  prefixed  by  her  sister  Charlotte  to  the 
edition  of  “Wuthering  Heights”  and  “Agnes  Grey,”  1850. 

Bronte,  (Charlotte,)  “Currer  Bell,”  a  populat 
English  novelist,  born  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  April 
21,  1816,  was  a  daughter  of  Patrick  Bronte,  who  be¬ 
came  curate  of  Haworth  in  1820.  She  lost  her  mother 
when  she  was  a  child.  While  at  a  boarding-school  her 
health  was  injured  by  impure  air  and  food  of  bad  quality. 
Her  friend  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  she  was  (about  1833  or 
1834)  a  “  little,  set,  antiquated  girl,  very  quiet  in  manners 
and  very  quaint  in  dress.”  In  1835  she  became  a  teacher 
of  the  school  at  Roe  Head,  and  in  1841  a  governess  in  a 
private  family.  Charlotte  and  her  sister  Emily  went  to 
Brussels  in  1842  to  learn  French,  etc.  The  former  was 
afterwards  employed  there  as  a  teacher  of  English,  at  a 
salary  of  sixteen  pounds  a  year;  but  she  returned  to 
Haworth  about  the  end  of  1843.  In  1846  the  Misses 
Bronte  published  a  volume  entitled  “  Poems  by  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,”  Currer  Bell  being  the  assumed 
name  of  Charlotte.  About  two  years  later,  under  the 
pressure  of  painful  domestic  trials,  she  produced  “Jane 
Eyre,  an  Autobiography,,  edited  by  Currer  Bell,”  (3 
vols.,  1848,)  which  obtained  great  popularity  and  was 
translated  into  many  languages.  “Almost  all  that  w'e 
require  in  a  novelist,”  says  “Fraser’s  Magazine,”  “the 
writer  has, — perception  of  character  and  knowledge  of 
delineating  it,  picturesqueness,  passion,  and  knowledge 
of  life.”  Of  “Jane  Eyre”  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
January,  1850,  says,  “It  is  certain  that  for  many  years 
there  had  been  no  work  of  such  power,  piquancy,  and 
originality.  Its  very  faults  were  faults  on  the  side  of 
vigour,  and  its  beauties  were  all  original.  The  grand 
secret  of  its  success,  however. — as  of  all  erenuine  and 
iasting  success, — was  its  reality.”  This  work  was,  how¬ 
ever,  severely  criticised  by  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  for 
December,  1848.  “Anyone  who  has  studied  her  writings,” 
says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “  must  have  noticed  her  singular  fe¬ 
licity  in  the  choice  of  words.”  In  1849  she  published 
“  Shirley,  a  Tale.”  Before  cms  time  the  death  of  her 
sisters  had  filled  her  home  with  desolation.  About  the 
end  of  1849  she  visited  London,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Thackeray  and  Harriet  Martineau.  Extreme,  in¬ 
tense  solitude  had  rendered  her  shy  and  somewhat  taci¬ 
turn  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  “  Indigestion,  nausea, 
headache,  sleeplessness,”  says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “all  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  miserable  depression  of  spirits.”  About 
the  end  of  1852  she  finished  “  Villette,”  another  novel, 
which  “  was  received  with  one  burst  of  acclamation.” 
In  December,  1852,  a  proposal  of  marriage  was  made  to 
her  by  Arthur  B.  Nicholls,  who  had  been  curate  of  Ha¬ 
worth  for  many  years,  and  had  seen  her  almost  daily 
during  that  period.  She  at  first  declined  the  offer  because 
her  father  sternly  disapproved  the  match ;  but  he  finally 
consented,  and  they  were  married  in  June,  1854.  After 
a  brief  taste  of  domestic  happiness,  she  died  at  Haworth 
in  March,  1855. 

“  No  one  in  her  time,”  says  “  Blackwood”  for  May,  1855, 
“has  grasped  with  such  extraordinary  force  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  through  which  her  story  moved,  or 
thrown  so  strong  an  individual  life  into  place  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Her  passionate  and  fearless  nature,  her  wild, 
warm  heart,  are  transfused  into  the  magic  world  she 
has  created, — a  world  which  no  one  can  enter  without 
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yielding  to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  personal 
influence.” 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  1857;  E.  C.  Gaskbll,  “Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,”  2  vols.,  1857. 

Bronte,  (Emily,)  “  Ellis  Bell,”  a  younger  sister  of 
ithe  preceding,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1819.  She 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  a  volume  entitled  “Poems 
by.  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,”  (1846.)  She  also 
published  “Wuthering  Heights,”  a  novel,  (1847,)  the 
merit  of  which  was  variously  estimated.  Died  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1848. 

Bronzino,  (Alessandro.)  See  Allori. 

Bronzino,  bRon-zee'no,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1501.  His  “Descent  of  Christ  into 
Hell”  is  considered  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1570. 

Brook,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1775, 
published  “The  Lives  of  the  Puritans,”  (3  vols.,  1813.) 
Died  about  1848. 

Brooke,  (Charlotte,)  an  Irish  authoress,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Brooke,  noticed  below.  She  published,  about 
1788,  “Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,”  translated  from  the 
Celtic.  Died  in  1793. 

Brooke,  (Emma  Frances,)  novelist,  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  educated  at  Cambridge,  resident  in  London  since 
1879,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
Has  written  “  A  Superfluous  Woman,”  ( 1894,)  “  Tran¬ 
sition,”  (1895,)  “The  Confession  of  Stephen  Whap- 
share,”  (1898,)  etc.  Published  in  1898  a  tabulation 
of  European  factory  acts  in  relation  to  women  and 
children  and  hours  of  labour. 

Brooke,  (Frances,)  an  English  authoress,  wrote  the 
“  History  of  Julia  Mandeville,”  and  other  novels,  also 
“The  Siege  of  Sinope,”  a  tragedy,  and  several  poems. 
Died  in  1789. 

Brooke,  (George  Mercer,)  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army,  served  with  distinction  in  1814  and  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Died  in  1851. 

Brooke,  (Henry,)  a  political  and  miscellaneous 
writer  of  considerable  reputation  in  his  time,  was  born 
at  Rantavan,  in  Ireland,  in  1706.  Among  his  princi¬ 
pal  works  are  a  poem  entitled  “Universal  Beauty,” 
the  tragedies  of  “  The  Earl  of  Essex”  and  “  Gustavus 
Vasa,”  and  “  The  Fool  of  Quality,”  a  novel,  (1766.)  Died 
in  1783. 

Brooke,  (Sir  James,)  a  distinguished  statesman,  of 
English  birth,  born  near  Bath  in  1803.  He  saile 
in  1838  in  his  yacht,  called  the  “Royalist,”  for  Borneo 
where,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  sultan 
of  that  country,  he  was  appointed  in  1841  Rajah  and 
Governor  of  Sarawak.  He  formed  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  natives,  and  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  for  the  extir 
pation  of  piracy.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  England  he 
was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  D.C.L., 
(1847.)  Died  in  England  in  June,  1868. 

Brooke,  (John  R.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  September  23,  1839.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  in  1861,  and  was  promoted  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  1864.  He  was  made  major-general  in 
the  regular  army  in  1897,  and  took  part  in  the  Porto 
Rico  campaign  of  1898.  Was  made  governor-general 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  December,  1898,  governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  Cuba.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major-General 
Wood,  December,  1899. 

Brooke,  Lord.  See  Greville,  (Fulke.) 

Brooke  or  Broke,  brdok,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English 
magistrate  and  legal  writer  ;  died  in  1558. 

Brooke,  (Stopford  Augustus,)  a  preacher,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1832.  He  graduated  at  Dublin  University  in 
1856,  became  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and 
in  1872  was  appointed  a  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the 
queen.  In  1880  he  left  the  Established  Church  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  disbelief  in  miracles.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  works  on  theological  and  literary 
subjects. 

Brookes,  brdbks,  (Joshua,)  a  celebrated  English 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  born  in  1761.  The  number  of 
his  pupils  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven  thousand; 
and  he  formed  an  anatomical  museum  of  great  value. 


Among  his  works  is  a  “  Treatise  on  Osteology.”  Died 
in  1833. 

Brooks,  (Rev.  Charles,)  an  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  divine,  born  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1795. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  temperance  reform  from  its  commence¬ 
ment.  He  also  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  England  and  to  the  establishment 
of  normal  schools,  which  work  was  finally  completed  by 
Horace  Mann.  In  1839  he  visited  Europe  for  the  second 
time,  having  previously  been  chosen  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Died  July  7, 
1872. 

Brooks,  (Charles  Shirley,)  an  English  dramatist, 
born  April  29,  1816.  He  produced  dramas,  entitled 
“  The  Creole”  and  “  Honour  and  Riches,”  also  several 
novels,  among  which  is  “  Aspen  Court.”  Died  in  1874. 

Brooks,  (Charles  T.,)  an  American  Unitarian  di¬ 
vine  and  poet,  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1813. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in  1837  was  settled  as 
pastor  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  published  trans¬ 
lations  of  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  and  of  various  works  of 
Schiller,  Richter,  Auerbach,  etc.  Died  at  Newport 
June  14,  1883. 

Brooks,  (David,)  electrician,  was  born  at  Brook- 
side,  Connecticut,  January  26,  1820.  He  became  an 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  West  Point,  afterwards 
became  interested  in  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy, 
and  in  1845  built  the  first  commercial  telegraph  line, 
— from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg.  In  1847  he  made 
the  first  repeater.  He  built  other  lines  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  after  a  period  of  superintend¬ 
ence  devoted  himself  to  invention,  developing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  underground  conductors,  improved  insulators, 
etc.  Died  May  30,  1891. 

Brooks,  (Edward,)  LL.D.,  an  American  educa¬ 
tor,  born  at  Stony  Point,  New  York,  January  16,  1831. 
He  studied  in  the  Monticello  Academy,  New  York, 
1854-55.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  principal  from 
1866  to  1886.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools  since  1891.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  text-books  on  mathematics  and  other  works. 

Brooks,  (Erastus,)  an  American  journalist,  born  at 
Portland,  Maine,  in  1815.  He  became  editor  of  the 
“  New  York  Express”  about  1836,  supported  the  Native 
American  party  in  1855  and  1856,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Democratic  party.  Died  November  25,  1886. 

Brooks,  (James,)  an  American  politician,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1810. 
He  became  in  1836  associate  editor  of  the  “New  York 
Express,”  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1848.  After  the  rebellion  of  1861  he  served  for  several 
terms  in  Congress,  and  acted  with  the  Democrats.  He 
died  April  30,  1873. 

Brooks,  (James  Gordon,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Claverack,  New  York,  in  1801,  graduated  at  Union- 
College  in  1819.  He  removed  in  1823  to  New  York, 
where  he  edited  successively  “The  Minerva,”  “The 
Literary  Gazette,”  and  “The  Athenaeum.”  He  married 
Mary  E.  Aikin,  a  poetess,  in  1828.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Brooks,  (Kendall,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  born 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  September  3,  1821.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1841,  and  at  Newton 
Seminary  in  1845,  and  was  for  three  years  professor  in 
Waterville  College.  He  edited  the  “  National  Baptist,” 
(1865-68,)  was  president  of  Kalamazoo  College,  (1868- 
87,)  and  subsequently  dean  of  Alma  (Michigan)  College. 

Brooks,  (Maria  Gowen,)  called  Maria  del  Occi¬ 
dents  by  Southey,  an  American  poetess,  born  at  Med¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts,  about  1795.  She  was  married  at 
an  early  age  to  Mr.  Brooks,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  wh» 
died  in  1823.  She  published  in  1820  a  volume  entitled 
“Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems.”  About  1823  she 
removed  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Her  principal  work  is 
“  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,”  (1825,)  which  was 
highly  praised  by  Southey.  Died  in  1845* 
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Brooks,  (Nathan  Covington,)  an  American  scholar 
and  poet,  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1809.  In 
1848  he  became  principal  of  a  seminary  called  the  Balti¬ 
more  Female  College,  in  which  position  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  He  published  a  “  History 
of  the  Mexican  War,”  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  a  number  of  poems, 
among  which  may  be  cited  “  Shelley’s  Obsequies,”  and 
“The  Fall  of  Superstition.”  Died  October  6,  1898. 

Se*  Livingston’s  “Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,”  1854. 

Brooks,  (Peter  Chardon,)  a  distinguished  merchant 
of  Boston,  born  at  Medford  in  1767.  He  was  active  in 
promoting  benevolent  enterprises.  Died  in  1849*  His 
three  daughters  were  married  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  D.D. 

See  Edward  Everett,  “Life  of  P.  C.  Brooks,”  in  Hunt’s 
“American  Merchants.” 


Brooks,  (Phillips,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  in  Boston,  December  13,  1835.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1855,  studied  at  the  divinity 
school  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  was  ordained  in 
1859.  He  held  Episcopal  rectorships  in  Philadelphia 
from  1859  to  1869,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  called  to  a 
pastorate  in  Boston.  His  principal  works  are  “  Sermons,” 
(1878,  1881,)  “Lectures  on  Preaching,”  (1879,)  delivered 
before  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  and  “The 
Influence  of  Jesus,”  (1881.)  He  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Massachusetts  in  1891.  Died  January  23,  1893. 

Brooks,  (Preston  S.,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1819.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1853  and  in  1855.  In 
May,  1856,  he  acquired  notoriety  by  a  personal  outrage 
on  Charles  Sumner  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  censured  by  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  and  resigned  his  seat,  but  was  re-elected. 
He  died  in  Washington  in  January,  1857. 

Brooks,  (William  Keith,)  an  American  naturalist 
born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  25,  1848.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Hobart  and  Williams  Colleges,  graduating  irr 
1870.  In  1876  he  became  an  associate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  in  1878  director  of  its  marine  laboratory 
He  published  a  “  Hand-Book  of  Marine  Zoology,”  (1882,) 
“Heredity,”  (1883,)  “The  Oyster  in  Maryland,” 
{1884,)  and  various  later  works. 

Brooks,  (William  T.  H.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Ohio  about  1820,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841.  He  became  a  captain  in  1851,  and  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  about  September,  1861.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  division  at  Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863,  and 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Cold  Harbour  and 
Petersburg,  June-July,  1864.  Died  in  1870. 

Broom,  (Herbert,)  LL.D.,  an  English  legal  writer, 
born  at  Kidderminster  in  1815,  published  “Legal  Max¬ 
ims,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1882. 

Broome,  (William,)  an  English  poet  and  divine, 
who  assisted  Pope  in  translating  the  “  Odyssey.”  Having 
complained  that  his  services  were  inadequately  paid  by 
Pope,  the  latter  gave  him  a  place  in  the  “Dunciad/’ 
Broome  s  merits  as  a  translator  are  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 


Brosamer,  bRos'a-m*r,  or  Bros'hamer,  (Hans,) 
Oerman  painter  and  engraver,  born  about  1506,  reside 
at  Fulda.  Died  about  1560. 

Brosboll,  bRos'bol,  (Karl,)  a  Danish  novelist  an 

• ,born,in  Jutland  in  1820.  Among  his  worl 
us  Madsalune,”  (1841.)  6 

Broschi.  See  Farinelli. 

Broshamer,  (Hans.)  See  Brosamer. 

Brossard,  de,  d?h  bRo'siR',  (S£i>astikn,)  an  eminer 
French  musician,  died  in  1730.  His  musical  library  wa 
one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  formed 

bSos5;  Phvsjcian  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  founde 
of  the  “Jard.n  Royal,"  (or  “Royal  Garden,”)  otherwis 
called  the  “Jardin  des  Plantes,”  of  Paris.  Died  in  1641 

Brosses,  de,  deh  bRoss,  (Charles,)  a  French  ant 
quarv,  born  at  Dijon  in  1709.  He  was  a  member  of  th 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  published,  among  othe 
works,  a  “History  of  Voyages  to  Australia,”  (“Terre 
snatrales,”  3  vols.,  1756,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Sevent 


Century  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  (3  vols.,  1777.)  He  waa 
the  first  who  used  the  terms  Polynesia  and  Australasia. 
Died  in  1777. 

See  V 1LL8MAIN,  "Tableau  de  la  Literature  au  dix-huitteaid 

Sfecle.” 

Brosset,  bRo's&',  (Marie  F£licit£,)  a  French  Orien¬ 
talist,  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He  removed  tc  Saint  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  where  he  became  keeper  of  the  great  public 
library,  (1842.)  He  published  several  works  on  the  his¬ 
tory  and  language  of  Georgia.  Died  August  22,  1885. 

Brot,  (Charles  Alphonse,)  a  French  novelist, 
was  born  in  1809.  He  published  poems  at  twenty- 
one,  and  later  became  an  historical  novelist,  writing 
many  novels  and  four  dramas.  Died  January  4,  1895. 

Brotero,  bRo-ta'ro,  (Felix  de  Avellar,)  an  eminent 
Portuguese  botanist,  bom  near  Lisbon  in  1744,  published 
“  Phytographia  Lusitanica,”  (1827.)  He  was  professor 
of  botany  at  Lisbon  for  many  years.  Died  in  1828. 

See  GusmAo,  “Notice  of  the  Life  of  F.  A.  Brotero,”  London,  1845. 

Brotier,  bro'te-i',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  scholar,  born 
at  Tannay  in  1723,  was  librarian  in  the  College  of  Louis 
le  Grand.  He  published  a  valuable  edition  of  Tacitus, 
and  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Roman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
Coins  compared  with  the  Coins  of  France,”  (1760.) 
Died  in  1789. 

Brouaut,  bRoo'5',  (Jean,)  [Lat  Johan'nes  Brevc/- 
tius,]  a  physician  and  chemist  of  merit,  lived  in  the  Low 
Countries  about  1590. 

See  Hobfer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Brouckfere,  de,  deh  bRoo'kaiR',  (Charles  Marie 
Joseph  Ghislain — gfes'l^N',)  a  Belgian  politician  and 
political  economist,  born  at  Bruges  in  1796,  was  minister 
of  war  from  August,  1831,  to  March,  1832.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Principles  of  Political  Economy.”  Died  i860. 

Bronck&re,  de,  (Henri  Marie  Joseph  Ghislain,) 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1801. 
He  became  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  state  in  1847.  In  1852  he  was  di¬ 
rected  to  organize  a  new  ministry,  of  which  he  became 
president ;  resigned  in  1855  ;  died  January  25,  1891. 

Brough,  (Lionel,)  comedian,  was  born  at  Ponty- 
pool,  England,  March  10,  1836.  He  founded  the 
“Daily  Telegraph,”  and  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  1864.  Since  then  he  has  continued  a  noted  low- 
comedy  actor,  one  of  his  leading  parts  being  Tony 
Lumpkin  in  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.” 

Brougham,  broo'am  or  broo’m,  (Henry,)  Lord,  a 
popular  British  orator,  statesman,  and  author,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  great  learning  and  versatility,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  September,  1779.  His  father 
was  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  of  Brougham  Hall,  West¬ 
moreland,  and  his  mother  was  Eleanor  Syme,  a  niece 
of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian.  He  began  his  classical 
studies  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  entered  the  university  of  that  city,  where 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Black  were  among  his  teachers. 
His  favourite  studies  were  the  mathematics  and  physical 
sciences.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  wrote  a  paper  on 
the  Refraction  and  Reflection  of  Light,  which  was  printed 
in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Advocates  about 
1800.  In  1802  he  united  with  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  to  found  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  to  which 
he  contributed  many  able  articles  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  (1803-28.)  He  published  in  1803  an 
“Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
Powers,”  (2  vols.) 

Having  removed  to  London  in  1807  or  1808,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  the  latter  year,  and 
chose  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  Northern  cir¬ 
cuit.  He  had  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  forensic 
orator,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Camelford  by  the  Whigs  in  1810.  As  a  parliamentary 
debater  he  soon  occupied  the  first  rank,  and  was  pre¬ 
eminent  in  passionate  vehemence  and  invective.  For 
many  years  he  found  no  equal  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  except  Canning,  who  was  his  political  adversary. 
Brougham  procured  the  passage  of  an  add.  ess  to  the  king 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  1810.  He  lost 
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his  election  in  1812,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament 
four  years.  He  was  returned  in  1816  for  Winchelsea, 
which  he  represented  until  1830.  In  1819  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Eden  of  Wimbledon,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Auckland. 

He  denounced  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Tory  ministry,  on  several  occasions,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  the  advocate  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  and  political  reform.  His  popularity  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  forensic  arguments  in  1821,  before  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council,  in  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  who  had  appointed  him  her  attorney-general. 
He  supported  the  measures  of  Canning  after  the  lattei 
became  prime  minister  in  1827,  although  he  had  once 
vehemently  assailed  the  integrity  of  Canning’s  public 
conduct. 

In  1825  he  published  “Practical  Observations  on  the 
Education  of  the  People,”  which  was  often  reprinted, 
and  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
He  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University  in 
1825,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  his  competitor.  He 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  community  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  (1827,)  of  which  he  was  the  first  chairman. 
His  treatise  “  On  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures 
of  Science”  was  the  first  work  published  by  this  society. 
“There  is  no  second  man  in  the  kingdom  who  could 
with  such  admirable  art  have  analyzed,  as  it  were,  his 
mental  wealth,  and  sent  it  forth  in  a  form  at  once  the 
simplest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  ready  of 
access  that  it  was  possible  to  contrive.”  (“London 
Monthly  Review.”) 

In  1830  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Yorkshire, 
after  a  contest  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  addressed  eight 
different  electoral  meetings  in  one  day.  He  avowed 
himself,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  champion  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  which  was  then  the  principal  issue 
before  the  country.  In  November,  1830,  he  became 
lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  new  ministry  formed 
by  Earl  Grey,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux.  Among  his  most  celebrated  oratorical  efforts 
was  a  speech  for  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  October,  1831.  He  manifested  prodigious  activity  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  chancellor  and  legisla¬ 
tor.  He  promoted  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  reforms  in  municipal  jurisprudence.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  November,  1834,  he 
retired  from  office,  and  ceased  to  act  with  the  Whig  party. 
His  political  course  from  that  time  was  independent  of 
party :  he  supported,  however,  several  liberal  measures, 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  cause  of  law-reform. 
In  1843  he  published  “Letters  on  Law-Reform,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Sir  James  Graham.”  He  denounced  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  but  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  in  1846. 

Lord  Brougham  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France  (class  of  moral  and  political  sciences) 
in  1833.  He  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  or  at  least  cordial 
favour,  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  soon  after  which 
he  signified  his  desire  to  become  naturalized  as  a  French 
citizen,  but  was  officially  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
received  as  such  unless  he  ceased  to  be  an  English  peer. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  (3  vols.,  1839-43,)  “Politi¬ 
cal  Philosophy,”  (3  vols.,  1840-44,)  “  Speeches  at  the 
Bar  and  in  Parliament,”  (4  vols.,  1843,)  “Lives  of  the 
Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flourished  in  the  Time 
of  George  III.,”  (2  vols.,  1845-46,)  and  “Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review :  Political,  Historical,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous,”  (3  vols.,  1857.)  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
author,  in  ten  volumes*  1857  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  the  history  of  English  chancellors  that 
he  retired  from  the  court  of  chancery  without  leaving  a 
single  case,  which  had  been  heard,  in  arrear  for  judg¬ 
ment.  Died  at  his  rural  retreat  at  Cannes,  in  France,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1868. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1818,  and  April,  1859; 
"Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1837,  and  April,  1858;  "British 
Quarterly”  for  July,  i860. 

Brougham,  broo'am,  (John,)  a  popular  Irish  come¬ 


dian,  born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  about  1842,  and  performed  in  New  York.  He 
produced  several  comedies.  Died  June  7,  1880.  * 

Broughton,  brow'tpn,  (Arthur,)  M.D.,  an  English 
botanist,  published  several  botanical  works,  (1782-94.) 

Broughton,  (Hugh,)  an  English  theological  writer 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Oldbury  in  1549,  was  a 
protege  of  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin.  Died  in  1612 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Broughton,  Lord.  See  Hobhouse,  (John  Cam.) 

Broughton,  (Rhoda,)  an  English  novelist,  born  at 
Segrwyd  Hall,  Denbighshire,  Wales,  November  29, 1840. 
Her  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  much  of  her  life  was 
passed  in  Oxford.  Among  her  works  are  “Red  as  a 
Rose  is  She,”  (1867,)  “  Second  Thoughts,”  (1880,) 
“Dr.  Cupid,”  (1886,)  “A  Beginner,”  (1894,)  “Dear 
Faustina,”  (1897,)  et*. 

Broughton,  (Richard,)  an  English  theologian,  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Nativity  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons.”  Died 
in  1634 

Broughton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
London  in  1704,  published  “Christianity  distinct  from 
the  Religion  of  Nature,”  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
“  Biographia  Britannica.”  Died  in  1774. 

Broughton,  (William  Grant,)  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Canterbury  in  1789,  became  in  1835  first  Bishop 
of  Australia.  He  died  on  the  voyage  home  to  England 
in  1853. 

Broughton,  (William  Robert,)  an  English  navi¬ 
gator,  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1 763.  He  accompanied 
in  1790  the  expedition  of  Vancouver,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Broughton’s  Archipelago  to  some  islands  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  in  about  50  degrees  north  latitude.  He  published 
a  “Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,” 
(1804,)  which  see.  Died  in  1822. 

Brouncker  or  Brounker,  brunk'er,  (?)  (William,) 
Viscount,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  born  in.  Ire¬ 
land  in  1620.  He  became  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1662,  and  was  subsequently  appointed’lord  of 
the  admiralty  and  chancellor  of  the  queen.  He  wrote 
several  scientific  treatises,  and  originated  some  valuable 
discoveries  in  mathematics.  Died  in  1684 

See  "Biographia  Britannica.” 

Broussais,  bRoo'si',  (Franqois  Joseph  Victor,)  a 
distinguished  French  physician  and  medical  writer,  bonn 
at  Saint-Malo  in  1772,  was  professor  of  pathology  in  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  teacher  of  a  system  or  theory  of  medicine  called 
the  Physiological.  Died  in  1838. 

See  "Essai  critique  sur  Broussais,”  Paris,  1839;  Mont^cre, 
"Notice  sur  la  Vie,  les  Travaux  et  les  Opinions  de  Broussais,”  1839; 
J.  B.  Priou,  “Notice  historique  sur  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,”  1841. 

Broussier,  bRoo'se-i',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  born  near  Bar-le-Duc  in  1766.  As  gen¬ 
eral  of  brigade,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Marengo 
in  1800.  He  became  a  general  of  division  in  1805,  and 
rendered  important  services  in  Italy  in  i8oq.  Died  in 
1814 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franyais.” 

Brousson,  bRoo'sdN',  (Claude,)  a  French  Protestant 
theologian  and  religious  writer,  born  at  Nlmes  in  1647. 
He  was  executed  in  1698,  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

See  La  Beaumelle,  "  Lettres  h  Voltaire ;”  A.  Borrel,  "  Biogra- 
phie  de  C.  Brousson,”  1852;  “Life  of  C.  Brousson,”  London,  1853. 

Broussonnet,  bRoo'so'ni',  (Pierre  Auguste,)  a 
French  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Mantpellier  in 
1761.  He  published  “ Ichthyologia,”  and  “Memoirs 
towards  the  History  of  the  Respiration  of  Fishes.”  He 
was  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Cuvier,  “Elogede  Broussonnet,”  1808;  A.  P.  Decandollk 
“  iSloge  de  Broussonnet,”  1809. 

Brouwer.  See  Brauwer. 

Browall,  bRo'Ml,  [Lat.  Browal'lius,]  (Johan,)  a 
Swedish  theologian,  naturalist,  and  scientific  writer, 
born  at  Westris  in  1707.  He  became  professor  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  at  Abo  in  1737,  and  was  subsequently  Bishop 
of  that  city.  Linnaeus  nam6d  in  his  honour  the  genua 
Browallia.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Gezblius,  “Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 
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Brower.  See  Brauwer. 

Brown.  See  Browne. 

Brown,  (Aaron  Vail,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Brunswick  county,  Virginia,  in  1795,  removed  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1839  to  1845,  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in 
1845,  and  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States  in  1857.  Died  in  1859. 

Brown,  (Albert  G.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Chester  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1813.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  1843  and  in  1845, 
was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
from  1847  to  1853,  and  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  re-elected  abou< 
1858,  and  retired  from  the  Senate,  as  a  secessionist,  in 
1861.  Died  June  12,  1880. 

Brown,  (Alexander,)  an  English  botanist  and  sur- 
geon,  lived  about  1670.  The  genus  Brownia  was  named 
in  his  honour. 

Brown,  (Alexander,)  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
eminent  merchants,  was  born  in  Antrim  county,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1764.  He  settled  in  Baltimore  about  1800. 
Died  in  1834-  He  was  the  father  of  William  George, 
Tohn  A.,  and  James  Brown. 

Brown,  (Antoinette.)  See  Blackwell. 

Brown,  (Catherine,)  a  Cherokee  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  born  in  Alabama  in  1800;  died  in  1823. 

Brown,  (Chadd,)  an  American  Baptist  divine,  who 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Massachusetts  in  1636  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  For  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  his  descendants  have  been  among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  of  that  State.  Died  in  1665. 

Brown,  (Charles  Brockden,)  an  eminent  American 
novelist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1771.  His 
ancestors  were  Quakers,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  with 
William  Penn.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  from  his 
early  years  he  manifested  a  decided  inclination  for  lite¬ 
rary  pursuits.  He  published  “  Wieland,  or  the  Trans¬ 
formation,”  (1798,)  “Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,” 
(1799,)  and  “Arthur  Mervyn,”  (1800.)  In  the  last-named 
work  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  scenes  exhibited 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia 
in  1 793*  He  was  editor  of  the  “Monthly  Magazine  and 
American  Review,”  (1799-1800.)  He  also  founded,  in 
1803  or  1805,  “The  Literary  Magazine  and  American 
Register,”  which  he  edited  about  five  years.  Among 
his  other  works  are  “Clara  Howard,”  (1801,)  and  “Jane 
Talbot,”  (1804.)  He  married  a  Miss  Linn,  of  New  York, 
in  1804.  He  died  of  consumption  in  February,  1810, 
leaving  one  son.  Referring  to  his  characteristics  as  a 
writer,  Mr.  Prescott  observes,  “  He  has  been  said  to  have 
formed  himself  on  Godwin,  and  has  certainly  in  some  re¬ 
spects  adopted  his  mode  of  operation,  studying  character 
with  a  philosophic  rather  than  a  poetic  eye.  But  there 
is  no  servile  imitation  in  all  this.  He  has  borrowed  the 
same  torch,  indeed,  to  read  the  page  of  human  nature, 
but  the  lesson  he  derives  from  it  is  totally  different.  His 
peculiar  merits  appeal  to  a  higher  order  of  criticism  than 
is  to  be  found  irr  ordinary  and  superficial  readers.  Like 
the  productions  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth,  they  seem 
to  rely  on  deeper  sensibilities  than  most  men  possess, 
and  tax  the  reasoning  powers  more  severely  than  is  agree¬ 
able  to  readers  who  resort  to  works  of  fiction  only  as 
an  epicurean  indulgence.” 

See  William  H.  Prescott’s  “Life  of  C.  Brockden  Brown,” 
m  Sparks  s  ‘American  Biography, 99  voL  i.,  reprinted  in  Pres- 
cott  s  “Miscellanies,”  1855;  W.  Dunlap’s  “Life  of  Brown,”  pre¬ 
fixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  1827;  Griswold’s  “  Prose  Writers 
of  America.” 

Brown,  (David,)  an  English  clergyman,  went  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  as  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  be¬ 
came  provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  in  1800 
Died  in  India  in  1812. 

Brown,  (David,)  a  Cherokee,  a  brother  of  Cathe¬ 
rine,  noticed  above,  was  converted  by  missionaries,  who 
employed  him  as  an  interpreter  and  teacher.  Died  in 
1829. 

Brown,  (David  Paul,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1795,  gained  distinction  as  a  pleader  in 
criminal  cases.  He  published  “  The  Forum,  or  Forty 
Years’  Full  Practice  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar,”  (2  vols., 
1856.)  Died  July  11,  1872. 
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Brown,  (Ford  Madox,)  an  English  painter,  born  at 
Calais  in  1821.  Among  his  works  are  “King  Lear,” 
“Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,”  “The  Last  of 
England,”  “  Work,”  and  “  Cromwell.”  The  last-named 
is  by  some  considered  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1893. 

Brown,  (Frances,)  a  blind  Irish  poetess,  born  at 
Stranorlar,  in  Donegal,  about  1816.  She  published  “  The 
Star  of  Atteghei,”  and  other  poems,  (1844,)  which  were 
received  with  favour. 

Brown,  (Sir  George,)  a  Scottish  general,  born  near 
Elgin  in  1790,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the 
American  campaign  of  1814.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1851,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war  at  Alma,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol.  He  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1855.  Died  August  27,  1865. 

Brown,  (George  Loring,)  an  American  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Boston,  February  2,  1814,  studied  in 
Boston  and  Italy  and  executed  Italian  and  American 
landscapes  of  great  merit :  among  the  latter  being  his 
“Crown  of  New  England,”  a  view  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Died  in  Malden,  Mass.,  June  25,  1889. 

Brown,  (George,)  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
November  29, 1818.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1838  and 
engaged  in  journalism,  and  in  1844  founded  the  “  Toronto 
Globe,”  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  till  his  death. 
He  was  in  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  for  several 
years,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1857  was  at  the  head  of  the 
cabinet.  In  1873  became  a  Dominion  Senator,  and 
in  1874  was  Canadian  plenipotentiary  at  Washington. 
In  1880  he  was  shot  by  a  discharged  employe  of  his 
newspaper,  and  some  weeks  later  died,  (May  9,  1880.) 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Canadian 
Reform,  or  Liberal,  party. 

Brown,  (Goold,)  an  American  teacher  and  gramma¬ 
rian,  died  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1857,  aged  sixty- 
six  years.  His  principal  works  are  the  “Institutes  of 
English  Grammar,”  (1823,)  which  obtained  an  immense 
circulation,  and  the  “  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,” 
(1850;  2d  edition,  8vo,  1857,  pp.  1070,)  probably  the  most 
extensive  treatise  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been 
published. 

Brown,  (Harvey,)  an  American  officer,  born  at  Rah¬ 
way,  New  Jersey,  about  1795,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1818.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  be¬ 
came  a  colonel  of  the  regular  army  in  April  or  May, 
1861,  and  conducted  a  successful  expedition  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Fort  Pickens,  of  which  he  had  command  from 
April  16, 1861,  to  February,  1862.  Died  March  31,  1874. 

Brown,  (Henry  Kirk,)  an  American  sculptor,  born 
in  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  in  1814.  He  studied  in  Italy, 
and,  after  his  return,  produced  a  bronze  statue,  to 
be  the  first  ever  executed  in  America.  One  of  his  most 
noted  works  is  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  He  also  executed 
“The  Four  Seasons,”  “Pleiades,”  and  other  works  in 
marble.  Died  July  10,  1886. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Brown,  (Jacob,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1775.  In  1799  he  settled  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York.  He  defended  Ogdens- 
burg  in  1812,  and  Sackett’s  Harbour  in  1813.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  commanded  an 
army  which  invaded  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1814.  He 
gained  victories  at  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls  in  July, 
1814.  In  1821  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “  Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  (Supplement) 

Brown,  (James,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1709,  origin¬ 
ated,  it  is  said,  “The  Directory,  or  List  of  Principal 
Traders  in  London,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1787. 

Brown,  (James,)  born  in  Virginia  in  1766,  was  elected 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana  in  1813, 
and  re-elected  in  1819.  He  was  minister  to  France  from 
1823  to  1829.  Died  in  1835. 

Brown,  (James,)  an  American  publisher,  born  in  Ac¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  became  a  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Died  in  1855. 

Brown,  (James  Baldwin,)  an  English  Congregation- 
alist  minister,  born  in  London,  August  19,  1820.  He 
studied  in  University  College,  London,  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  at  Highbury  College.  Among  his  works 
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are  Studies  of  First  Principles,”  “  The  Divine  Life  in 
Man,”  (1859,)  “The  Christian  Policy  of  Life,”  (1869,) 
“The  Higher  Life,”  (1874,)  etc.  Died  June  23,  1884. 

Brown,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  clergy- 
man  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1715;  died,  by 
suicide,  in  1766.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  “Bar- 
barossa,”  a  tragedy,  and  an  “  Estimate  of  the  Manners 
and  Principles  of  the  Times.”  The  latter  work  especially 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity. 

Brown,  (John,)  a  Scottish  linguist  and  minister,  born 
in  Perthshire  in  1720  or  1722,  preached  at  Haddington. 
He  published  a  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  (1769,)  and 
“The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,”  (2  vols.,  1791.)  Died  iu 
1787. 

Brown,  (John,)  M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Brunonian 
system  of  medicine,  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, 
Scotland,  in  1735.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
afterwards  became  his  enemy.  According  to  some  au¬ 
thorities,  a  desire  for  revenge  induced  him  to  form  a  new 
system  of  medicine,  which  should  supplant  that  of  Cul¬ 
len,  and  which  he  propounded  in  his  “  Elementa  Medi- 
dnae,”  (1780.)  This  work  was  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages.  His  system  was  more  popular  in  Germany  than 
in  Great  Britain.  He  divided  diseases  into  two  classes, 
the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic,  the  former  of  which  resulted 
from  excess  and  the  latter  from  deficiency  of  exciting 
power.  He  used  alcohol  as  a  remedy  for  one  set  of  dis¬ 
eases,  and  opium  for  the  other.  Died  poor,  in  London, 
in  1788. 

Brown,  (John,)  an  American  merchant,  brother  of 
Joseph,  Moses,  and  Nicholas  Brown,  was  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1736-  He  was  a  zealous  pro¬ 
moter  of  all  benevolent  and  educational  objects,  and  one 
of  the  most  liberal  benefactors  of  Brown  University. 
From  1799  to  1801  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress. 
Died  at  Providence  in  1803. 

Brown,  (John,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Berk¬ 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1744.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1775,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1776.  He 
was  killed  in  a  fight  with  Indians  in  October,  1780. 

Brown,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born  in 
1784,  was  a  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  “Self-Inter¬ 
preting  Bible.”  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  1822  became  pastor  of  the  Rose  Street 
Church  in  that  city.  He  was  appointed  in  1834  professor 
of  exegetical  theology  to  the  United  Secession  Church. 
His  principal  works  are  “  An  Exposition  of  our  Lord’s 
Intercessory  Prayer,”  (1850,)  “Discourses  and  Sayings 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  a  commentary  “On  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.”  Died  in  1858. 

Brown,  (John,)  M.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  writer,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  at  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  1810.  In  1858  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  sketches  and  essays,  called  “  Horae 
Subsecivae,”  (“  Spare  Hours,”)  which  proved  immediately 
popular,  the  story  of  “  Rab  and  his  Friends,”  in  particu¬ 
lar,  being  hailed  as  a  masterpiece.  A  second  series  was 
issued  in  1861,  and  a  third  in  1881.  Died  May  11,  1882. 

Brown,  (John,)  of  Ossawatomie,  a  distinguished 
champion  of  liberty,  born  at  Torrington,  Connecticut, 
in  May,  1800.  His  father  removed  to  Ohio  in  1805. 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  he  worked  at  the  trade 
of  tanner  and  currier.  He  married  in  1820  Dianthe 
Lusk.  According  to  Redpath,  he  conceived  in  1839  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  liberator  of  the  Southern  slaves.  He 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
a  man  of  strict  moral  character.  He  possessed  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage  and  intense  earnestness.  In  1846  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  dealer  in  wool.  He  afterwards  visited  Europe 
on  business.  He  emigrated  in  1855  to  Kansas,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest  with  the  pro-slavery 
party.  In  August,  1856,  he  gained  some  advantages  at 
Ossawatomie  over  a  band  of  Missourians  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  Kansas  and  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own  company.  In  May,  1859,  he  called  a  secret  con¬ 
vention  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  which  met  at  Chatham 
in  Canada,  organized  an  invasion  of  Virginia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  adopted  a  constitution. 
In  the  following  July  he  rented  a  farm-house  about  six 


miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  collected  there  a  supply 
of  pikes,  guns,  etc.  On  the  night  of  October  16,  1859, 
aided  by  about  twenty  men,  he  surprised  Harper’s  Ferry, 
seized  the  arsenal  and  armory,  and  took  over  forty  pris¬ 
oners.  About  noon  on  the  17th  the  party  of  Brown  was 
attacked  by  the  Virginian  militia.  After  two  of  his  sons 
and  nearly  all  of  his  men  had  been  killed,  and  he  himself 
had  been  wounded  in  several  places,  he  was  captured. 
“  Enemies  and  friends,”  says  Redpath,  “  were  equally 
amazed  at  the  carriage  and  sayings  of  the  wounded  war¬ 
rior.”  He  was  tried  in  November,  and  hung  at  Charles¬ 
town,  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1859.  He  met 
his  death  with  serene  composure.  He  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  twenty  children. 

See  Redpath,  “Life  of  Captain  John  Brown, ”  i860;  “Life  and 
Letters  of  Captain  John  Brown,”  edited  by  R.  D.  Webb,  London, 
1861 ;  Greeley,  “  American  Conflict,”  vol.  L 

Brown,  (Sir  John,)  born  in  1816,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Atlas  works  at  Sheffield,  England,  the  first  to 
make  steel  rails,  and  the  inventor  of  the  method  of 
rolling  plate  armor  for  ships.  Died  in  1896. 

Brown,  (John  George,)  an  Anglo-American  artist, 
bom  in  the  North  of  England,  November  n,  1831.  He 
studied  art  at  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Design,  having  come  to  America  in  1853. 
In  1863  he  was  chosen  to  the  National  Academy.  He 
was  also  made  vice-president  of  the  Water-Colour  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  “Artist  Fund.”  Among  his  pictures 
are  “  Curling  in  Central  Park,”  “  Longshoreman’s  Noon,” 
“Tough  Customers,”  “The  Thrilling  Moment,”  “The 
Passing  Show,”  “  The  Dress  -  Parade,”  “  The  Three 
Scapegraces,”  “  Left  his  Money  on  the  Piano,”  etc.  His 
pictures  of  children  are  specially  admirable. 

Brown,  (John  Henry  Hobart,)  S.T.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  born  in  New  York  city,  December  1,  1831. 
He  graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  in  1854,  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1855,  held  rectorships  in  New  York,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Cohoes,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Albany  in 
1870,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  1875.  D>ed  May  2,  1888. 

Brown,  (John  Newton,)  a  Baptist  clergyman  and 
writer,  born  at  New'  London,  Connecticut,  in  1803.  He 
published  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,” 
(1835,)  which  was  received  with  favour,  “  Baptist  Church 
Manual,”  “  Baptismal  Balance,”  “  Obligation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,”  etc.  He  died  May  15,  1868. 

Brown,  (John  W.,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Schenectady  in  1814,  was  an  Episcopal  minister.  He 
produced  “  Christmas-Bells,  a  Tale  of  Holy  Tide,  and 
other  poems.”  Died  in  1849. 

Brown,  (Joseph  Emerson,)  an  American  Senator, 
born  in  Pickens  district,  South  Carolina,  April  15,  1821. 
He  studied  in  the  Yale  College  law  school,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  in  1845.  In  1855  he  became 
a  judge  in  a  State  court.  He  was  Governor  of  Georgia 
from  1857  to  1865,  chief  justice  of  Georgia  from  1868 
to  1870,  and  United  States  Senator  from  1880  to  1890. 
He  did  much  for  education,  and  especially  for  Baptist 
schools  and  colleges.  Died  November  30,  1894. 

Brown,  (Lancelot,)  an  English  landscape-ga-dcner, 
called  Capability  Brown,  was  born  in  Northumber¬ 
land  in  1715.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
England.  Died  in  1773. 

Brown,  (Matthew,)  an  English  historical  and  por¬ 
trait  painter.  Died  in  1831. 

Brown,  (Moses,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  1703,  was 
vicar  of  Olney.  He  wrote  “Percy  Lodge,”  (1756,)  and 
other  poems.  Died  in  1787. 

Brown,  (Moses,)  an  American  merchant,  born  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1738,  was  an  uncle  of  Ni¬ 
cholas,  noticed  below.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  1773.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Friends’  Board¬ 
ing-School  at  Providence.  Died  in  1836. 

Brown,  (Moses,)  an  American  merchant,  born  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1742,  was  a  benefactor 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  also  gave  largely 
to  several  benevolent  institutions.  Died  in  1827. 

Brown,  (Nicholas,)  a  distinguished  American  mer 
chant,  and  munificent  patron  of  Brown  University,  (for¬ 
merly  Rhode  Island  College,)  born  at  Providence  in 
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1760.  His  donations  to  the  institution  at  different  times 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  $ 100,000 . 
He  also  gave  freely  to  missionary  and  other  charitable 
objects,  and  in  his  will  made  a  bequest  of  $30,000  to¬ 
wards  the  erection  of  a  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  He  died 
October  27,  1841.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Hunt’s 
“  Lives  of  American  Merchants.” 

Brown,  (Obadiah,)  a  manufacturer,  born  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1 771.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater,  cotton-spinners.  He 
gave  large  sums  for  various  charitable  purposes.  Died 

in  1822.  _ 

Brown,  (Oliver  Madox,)  a  son  of  Ford  M.  Brown, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  1855*  He  was  noted  for  his 
precocious  talents  as  an  author  and  painter.  Died  in 
1874. 

Brown  or  Browne,  (Robert,)  an  English  theologian, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Brownists  and  afterwards 
Independents.  He  taught  that  all  the  members  of  a 
church  are  equal,  and  that  the  minister  should  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Died  in  1630, 
aged  about  eighty.  He  differed  from  the  Church  of 
England  about  discipline  rather  than  doctrines. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Brown,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  agriculturist,  born  at 
East  Linton  about  1770,  published  an  esteemed  work 
14  On  Rural  Affairs,”  (2  vols.,  1811.)  Died  in  1831. 

Brown,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  an  excellent  British  botan¬ 
ist,  born  at  Montrose  in  1773,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  attached  as  botanist  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  sent  out  in  1801  under  Captain  Flinders  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Australia.  He  returned  in  1805  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  four  thousand  species  of  plants  from  Australia, 
and  became  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1810  he 
published  “Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae.”  As 
an  appendix  to  Flinders’s  “Narrative,”  Dr.  Brown  also 
published  “General  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Sys¬ 
tematical,  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis,”  a  work 
of  great  merit.  He  adopted  and  illustrated  in  his 
writings  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu.  He  contributed 
many  able  treatises  to  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  and  made  important  discoveries  in  vege¬ 
table  physiology,  especially  in  the  fecundation  of  plants. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  repu¬ 
tation  was  perhaps  higher  on  the  continent  than  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  Humboldt  estimated  him  as  the  first  of 
botanists,  ( botanicorurn  facilt  princeps.)  Died  in  London 
in  1858. 

See  article  by  Dr.  Hobfbr  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  CWn£- 

rale.” 

Brown,  (Robert,)  geographer,  was  born  at 
Campster,  in  Caithness,  in  1842,  studied  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  travelled  in  Greenland,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Barbary  States.  He  wrote 
“The  Countries  of  the  World,”  (6  vols.,)  “Our 
Earth,”  (3  vols.,)  “Science  for  All,”  (5  vols.,)  and 
“The  Story  of  Africa  and  its  Explorers,”  (4  vols.) 
Died  October  26,  1895. 

Brown,  (Robert,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Barton- 
upon-Humber,  July  6,  1844,  was  educated  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  College.  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Religion  of 
Zoroaster,”  (1879,)  “  Religion  and  Mythology  of  the 
Aryans  of  Northern  Europe,”  (1880,)  “Language  and 
its  Origin,”  (1881,)  etc. 

Brown,  (Samuel,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish  poet  and  chemi¬ 
cal  theorist,  born  at  Haddington  in  1817,  was  a  grandson 
of  Rev.  John  Brown,  (1722-87.)  His  talents  and  attain¬ 
ments  are  said  to  have  been  extraordinary.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  subject  of  isomerism,  and  laboured  to 
prove  that  chemical  substances  which  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  simple  can  be  transmuted  into  each  other.  In 
1850  he  produced  “The  Tragedy  of  Galileo.”  Died  in 
1856.  Two  volumes  of  his  Essays  and  Lectures  were 
published  in  1858. 

Brown,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a  civil  engineer,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1776,  served  in  the  royal  navy,  and  gained  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  acquired  distinction  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  suspension  bridges.  Died  in  1852. 

Brown,  (Thomas,)  a  satirical  and  facetious  English 
poet,  commonly  called  Tom  Brown,  born  in  1663,  was 


addicted  to  buffoonery  and  immoral  practices.  Died  ir 
1704. 

See  Cibber,  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,”  etc. 

Brown,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cl 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  was  born  at  Kirkmabreck, 
near  Dumfries,  in  1778.  He  manifested  his  fondness  for 
metaphysical  speculation  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Net  long  after  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart  in  Edinburgh,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
philosopher  by  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks  on  a  certain 
theory  propounded  in  one  of  his  lectures.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship  between  these  two 
eminent  men.  He  published,  in  1 798,  “  Observations  on 
Darwin’s  Zoonomia,”  which  evinced  remarkable  pre¬ 
cocity  of  intellect  and  was  much  admired.  Mackintosh 
calls  the  “  Observations”  the  “  perhaps  unmatched  work 
of  a  boy  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.” 

About  1803  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  resigned  his  practice  in  1810,  and  was  appointed 
colleague  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  obtained 
great  popularity  as  a  lecturer.  His  lectures  were  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,”  (4  vols.,  1820.)  He  wrote  a  number 
of  poems,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,”  (1814)  His  principal  work  is  “Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,”  (3d  edition, 
enlarged,  1818.)  “His  first  tract  on  causation,”  says 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  “appeared  to  me  the  finest  model 
of  discussion  in  mental  philosophy  since  Berkeley  and 
Hume.”  Died  in  1820. 

Dr.  Brown  possessed,  besides  an  acute  and  powerful 
intellect,  a  poetic  temperament,  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  refined  sensibilities.  “  His  mind,”  says  Mackintosh, 
“soared  and  roamed  through  every  region  of  philosophy 
and  poetry ;  but  his  untravelled  heart  clung  to  the  hearth 
of  his  father  and  to  the  children  who  shared  it  with  him. 
.  .  .  His  heart  sought  little  abroad,  but  contentedly  dwelt 
in  his  family  and  in  his  study.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
of  genius  who  repaid  the  tender  care  of  a  mother  by 
rocking  the  cradle  of  her  reposing  age.”  Respecting  the 
style  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  same  eminent  critic  observes, 
“  His  prose  is  brilliant  to  excess ;  it  must  not  be  denied 
that  its  beauty  is  sometimes  womanly ;  that  it  too  often 
melts  down  precision  into  elegance ;  that  it  buries  the 
main  idea  under  a  load  of  illustration.” 

Brown,  (Thomas,)  poet,  was  born  at  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  in  1830.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  poems,  mainly  in  the  Manx  dialect,  of  which  the 
best  known  was  “The  Doctor.”  Died  October  30, 
1897. 

Brown,  (Ulysses  Maximilian,)  Count,  was  born  at 
Basel,  in  1705,  of  an  Irish  family.  He  became  one  of  the 
foremost  field-marshals  in  the  army  of  Maria  Theresa. 
He  beat  the  Prussians  at  Lowositz,  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  died  June  20,  1757. 

Brown,  (William,)  an  English  botanist,  born  in 
1628,  published  “Catalogus  Horti  Oxoniensis.”  Died 
in  1678. 

Brown,  (William,)  an  eminent  merchant  and  bankei 
born  at  Ballymena,  Ireland,  in  1784,  settled  in  Livei 
pool.  He  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Ship- 
ley  &  Co.,  and  represented  South  Lancashire  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1845.  He  gave  £ 30,000  or  more  for  a  public 
library  in  Liverpool.  Died  in  1864. 

Brown  or  Browne,  (William  Laurence,)  a  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1755,  removed  to  Scotland  in 
1795,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Aberdeen  in 
that  year.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Folly  of  Skep¬ 
ticism,”  (1788,)  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a 
Supreme  Creator,”  (1816.)  The  latter  gained  a  prize 
of  ^1250.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;” 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1804. 

Browne,  (Andrew,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  medical 
writer,  lived  about  1650-95. 

Browne,  (Charles  Farrar,)  (known  in  literature  as 
Artemas  Ward,)  was  born  at  Waterford,  Maine,  April 
26,  1834.  In  early  life  he  was  a  journeyman  printer. 
In  1858  he  began  the  “Artemas  Ward”  papers  in  the 
“Cleveland  Plaindealer.”  He  edited  “Vanity  Fair”  in 
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New  York,  (i860,)  became  a  lecturer,  and  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1866,  where  he  became  very  popular.  Died  at 
Southampton,  England,  March  6,  1867. 

Browne,  (Edward,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1642, 
was  physician  to  Charles  II.  He  translated  some  of 
Plutarch’s  works,  and  wrote  a  book  of  travels.  Died  in 
1708. 

Browne,  (Edward  Harold,)  D.D.,  an  English 
bishop,  born  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1832,  becoming  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  From 
1843  to  1849  he  was  Hebrew  professor  in  the  college  at 
Lampeter,  and  afterwards  was  vicar  of  Kenwyn  and  preb¬ 
endary  of  Exeter.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Norrisian 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1864  Bishop 
of  Ely.  In  1873  he  was  translated*  to  the  see  of  Win¬ 
chester.  He  published  “The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecies,” 
(1836,)  an  “Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,” 
(1850-53,)  “On  the  Atonement,”  etc.,  (1859,)  “The  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms,”  (1863,)  and  other  works. 
Died  December  18,  1891. 

Browne,  (George,)  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
in  1535.  He  promoted  the  Reformation.  Died  about  1558. 

Browne,  (George,)  an  Irish  general,  born  in  1698, 
entered  the  Russian  service  and  fought  against  the  Poles, 
French,  and  Turks.  He  was  created  a  field-marshal  and 
Governor  of  Livonia  by  Peter  III.  Died  in  1792. 

See  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Georges  Browne,”  1794. 

Browne,  (Hablot  (hab'ld)  Knight,)  an  English 
caricaturist  and  illustrator,  born  in  1815.  He  became 
distinguished  as  an  illustrator  of  Dickens’s  novels, 
and  also  illustrated  the  works  of  Lever,  Byron,  Scott, 
«tc.  Died  at  Hove,  near  Brighton,  July  8,  1882. 

Browne,  (Henriette.)  See  Saux,  de,  (Sophie.) 

Browne,  (Isaac  Hawkins,)  an  English  poet,  born 
at  Burtoi:-upon-Trent  in  1706,  studied  law,  and  became 
a  member  of  Parliament.  He  wrote  poems  “  On  Design 
and  Beauty,”  and  “  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,” 
(“De  Animae  Immortalitate,”  1754.)  Died  in  1760. 

Browne,  (James,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at  Coupar- 
Angus  in  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
became  a  lawyer  in  1826.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Edinburgh,”  (2  vols.,  1823-25,)  “  A  Vindication 
of  the  Scottish  Bar,”  (1828,)  “  History  of  the  High¬ 
lands,”  (1838,)  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  7th  edition.  Died  in  1841. 

Browne,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  1642,  was  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  Charles 
II.  Died  about  1700. 

Browne,  (John  Ross,)  an  American  traveller  and 
writer.  He  published  in  1846  “Etchings  of  a  Whaling 
Cruise,  with  Notes  of  a  Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zan¬ 
zibar.”  After  a  visit  to  Palestine,  he  produced  a  humorous 
account  of  his  adventures,  entitled  “  Yusef,  or  the  Jour¬ 
ney  of  a  Frangi :  a  Crusade  in  the  East.”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  China  in  1868.  Died  Dec.  8,  1875. 

Browne,  (Joseph,)  an  English  physician,  born  about 
1650,  published  a  work  entitled  “  Antidotaria,”  and  wrote 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Browne,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  English  scholar,  born 
in  Cumberland  in  1700,  was  provost  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  Died  in  1767. 

Browne,  (Mary  Ann,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in 
Berkshire  in  1812.  She  produced  “Ada,”  (1828,)  “The 
Coronal,”  (1833,)  “Ignatia,”  (1838,)  and  other  poems. 
In  1842  she  was  married  to  James  Gray.  Died  in  1846. 

Browne,  brown,  (Maximilian  Ulysses,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born  at  Bale  in 
1 705,  was  a  relative  of  the  field-marshal  George  Browne. 
He  fought  in  the  Silesian  v,rar  against  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz 
in  1741.  In  1754  he  was  made  a  field-marshal.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1757.  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  was  accustomed  to  call  Marshal  Browne 
his  teacher  in  the  art  of  war.  , 

See  Arckenholz,  “  History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.” 

Browne,  (Patrick,)  M.D.,  born  in  Mayo  county, 
Ireland,  about  1720,  published  a  “Civil  and  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1790. 

Browne,  (Peter,)  Bishop  of  Cork,  wrote  several 
works  on  theology.  Died  in  1735. 


Browne,  (Robert.)  See  Brown. 

Browne,  (Simon,)  an  English  Dissenting  minister, 
born  in  Somersetshire  about  1680,  preached  in  London. 
He  wrote  against  Tindal  a  “Defence  of  the  Religion 
of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Revelation,”  (1732.)  Died 
in  1732. 

Browne,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  English  theologian, 
born  in  Middlesex  in  1604,  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
Died  in  1673. 

Browne,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physi¬ 
cian,  philosopher,  and  writer,  born  in  London  in  1605. 
He  settled  in  1636  at  Norwich,  where  he  practised  medi¬ 
cine  for  many  years,  and  married  Dorothy  Mileham  about 
1640.  In  1042  he  published  anonymously  his  “  Religio 
Medici,”  which  was  very  successful  and  has  often  been 
reprinted  and  translated.  “A  superior  genius,”  says 
Hallam,  “  was  exhibited  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His 
mind  was  fertile  and  ingenious,  his  analogies  original  and 
brilliant,  and  his  learning  so  much  out  of  the  beaten  path 
that  it  gives  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his 
writings.”  Among  his  principal  works  is  “  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,  or  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,”  (1646.)  He  also  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Christian 
Morals,”  (1716,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  In  1671  he 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  He  died  at  Norwich,  on 
his  seventy-seventh  birthday,  1682. 

See  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  “  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;”  Haz< 
litt,  “Age  of  Elizabeth;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i. ;  Nic& 
ron,  “Memoires;”  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Browne,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Tay 
istock  in  1590.  He  wrote  pastoral  poems,  (1613-16*) 
which  had  a  temporary  popularity.  Died  about  1645. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1820. 

Browne,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  physician  and 
writer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1692 ;  died  in  1774. 

Browne,  (William  George.)  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  London  in  1768.  He  travelled  in  Egypt,  and 
attempted  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  was  de¬ 
tained  in  captivity  in  Darfoor  for  three  years.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1799  or  1800,  “Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  from  1792  to  1798.”  Having  started  on  another 
journey  towards  Samarcand,  he  was  murdered  in  Persia 
in  1813. 

Browne,  (William  Hand,)  M.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December  31, 1828, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  prepared 
(with  the  aid  of  R.  M.  Johnston)  a  “  Life  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,”  and  a  “  Historical  Sketch  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature,”  and,  with  J.  T.  Scharf,  a  “  School  History  of 
Maryland.”  He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  “Clar¬ 
endon  Dictionary,”  and  author  of  “  Maryland,”  a  book 
in  the  “  Commonwealth  Series.” 

Browne,  (William  Laurence.)  See  Brown. 

BrSwn'ell,  (Henry  Howard,)  nephew  of  the  fol 
lowing,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  February 
6,  1820.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  1841,  served  in  the  United  States  army,  1861-63, 
and  in  the  navy,  1863-68,  and  died  at  Hartford,  October 
31,  1872.  He  was  author  of  several  popular  histories, 
and  of  three  volumes  of  lyric  poems,  some  of  the  latter 
possessing  a  marked  degree  of  merit. 

BrSwn'ell,  (Thomas  Church,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1779.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  in  1804, 
and  continued  his  connection  with  the  institution,  as 
tutor  and  professor,  for  many  years.  He  was  ordained 
in  1816,  and  appointed  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1819. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  an  institution  chartered  in  1823,  and 
built  up  at  Hartford  under  his  auspices.  In  1852  he 
became  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Died  in  1865.  Bishop 
Brownell  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  religious 
works  and  various  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  etc 
His  “  Family  Prayer”  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  and  been  received  with  great  favour  by  Epis¬ 
copalians  throughout  the  country.  His  “  Religion  of  the 
Heart”  (5  vols.,  partly  a  compilation  and  partly  original) 
is  also  highly  esteemed. 

Brownikowski.  See  Bronikowski. 

BrSwn'ing,  (Elizabeth  Barrett,)  one  of  the  most 
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gifted  female  poets  that  have  ever  lived,  was  born  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  England,  March  6,  1806,  ( not  1809.)  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Barrett,  an  opulent  merchant  of  London. 
She  was  highly  educated,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  She  began  to  write  verse 
about  the  age  of  ten,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  poetical 

fenius.  Among  her  first  published  works  was  “  The 
tattle  of  Marathon.”  In  1826  she  published  a  volume 
entitled  “Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems.”  She  pro¬ 
duced  in  1833  “  Prometheus  Bound,”  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Aeschylus,  which  was  a  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance  for  a  young  woman,  though  not  a  very  good  trans¬ 
lation.  She  afterwards  made  an  amended  version  of  the 
same.  Her  reputation  was  extended  by  “  The  Seraphim, 
and  other  Poems,”  (1838.)  She  contributed  to  the  “Athe¬ 
naeum”  a  series  of  able  critical  papers  on  the  Greek 
Christian  poets.  Her  health  was  naturally  delicate,  and 
was  almost  ruined  by  grief  for  the  death  of  her  brother, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned.  After  that  event  she  was 
confined  for  several  years  in  a  darkened  chamber.  She 
published  in  1839  “The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,”  “The 
Drama  of  Exile,”  (1840,)  and  two  volumes  of  poems 
in  1844.  In  1846  she  was  married  to  the  poet  Robert 
Browning,  with  whom  she  resided  in  Italy  for  many  years. 
She  produced  in  1851  “Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  a  poem 
which  treats  of  the  political  condition  of  Italy.  “  This,” 
says  the  “North  British  Review,”  “is  the  happiest  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  performances,  because  it  makes  no 
pretensions  to  high  artistic  character,  and  is  really  a 
simple  story  of  personal  impressions.”  Her  greatest 
or  most  extensive  work  is  “  Aurora  Leigh,”  a  poem,  or 
novel  in  verse,  (1856,)  which  is  greatly  admired.  A  new 
edition  of  her  poems  was  published  in  three  volumes  in 
1856.  She  died  at  Florence  in  June,  1861. 

“  The  poetical  reputation  of  Mrs.  Browning,”  says  the 
“North  British  Review”  for  February,  1857,  “has  been 
growing  slowly,  until  it  has  reached  a  height  which  has 
never  before  been  attained  by  any  modern  poetess.” 

Browning,  (Oscar,)  historian,  was  born  at  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  January  17,  1837.  He  became  uni¬ 
versity  lecturer  in  history,  Cambridge,  and  has  written 
numerous  historical  works,  beginning  with  “  Cornelius 
Nepos,”  (1868.)  Others  are  “The  Thirty  Years’ 
War,”  (1870,)  “  History  of  England,”  (4vols.,  1890,) 
and  “Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,”  (1898.) 

Browning,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Cam¬ 
berwell,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  London,  and  produced  in  1835  his 
first  poem,  entitled  “  Paracelsus,”  which  attracted  much 
attention  by  its  originality  and  subtlety  of  thought.  His 
tragedy  of  “  Strafford”  (1837)  was  not  successful.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  1846,  and  during  her  life 
they  resided  chiefly  at  Florence  and  Paris.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  his  shorter  poems,  in  two  volumes, 
(1849,)  and  two  volumes  of  poems,  under  the  title  of 
“  Men  and  Women,”  in  1855.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a  drama,  called  “  The  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,”  (1843,) 
“  Pippa  Passes,”  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  (1868,) 
“  Ba-laustion’s  Adventures,”  etc.,  (1871,)  “  Prince  Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,”  (1871,)  “  Fifine  at  the  Fair,”  (1872,) 
“Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,”  (1873,)  ‘‘Aristoph¬ 
anes’  Apology,”  (1875,)  “The  Agamemnon  of  ALschy- 
lus,”  (1877,)  “  La  Saisiaz,”  “The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,” 
(1878,)  “Dramatic  Idylls,”  (1st  series,  1879,  2d  series, 
1880,)  and  “Jocoseria,”  (1883.)  Died  Dec.  12,  1889. 

Brfiwn'low,  (William  G.,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Wythe  county,  Virginia,  in  1805.  He  was  a 
Methodist  minister  in  trhe  former  part  of  his  mature  life. 
He  began  about  1837  to  edit  the  “Knoxville  Whig,” 
which  he  continued  to  publish  for  many  years.  He 
opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  before  the  civil  war,  but 
in  the  crisis  of  1861  he  showed  himself  a  resolute  and 
uncompromising  adherent  of  the  Union.  He  was  per¬ 
secuted  and  imprisoned  by  the  secessionists  in  the  winter 
of  1861-62  for  several  months.  He  was  elected  by  the 
Republicans  or  Radicals  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1865, 
and  again  in  1867,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  chosen  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Died  April  28,  1877. 

BrSwn'rig,  (Ralph,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Ips¬ 
wich  in  1592,  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1642.  Died 
in  1659. 
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Brown'rigg,  (Sir  Robert,)  born  in  Ireland  in  1775, 
became  Governor  of  Ceylon  in  1813,  and  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Candy,  thus  reducing  the  whole  island  under 
the  British  empire,  for  which  service  he  received  the  title 
of  baronet  in  1816.  Died  in  1833. 

Brownrigg,  (William,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  nat¬ 
ural  philosopher,  born  in  Cumberland  in  171 1.  He  wrote 
“  The  Art  of  making  Common  Salt,”  ( 1 748.)  Died  in  1800. 

Brown-Sequard,  brown-se-kaR',  [Fr.  pron.  bRown- 
si'kfR',]  (Edouard,)  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
born  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1818.  His  father,  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United 
States,  married,  in  Mauritius,  a  lady  of  French  extrac¬ 
tion,  named  Sequard,  and  his  son,  in  accordance  with  a 
common  French  usage,  adopted  the  names  of  both  his 
parents.  He  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1840.  Pie  acquired  distinction  by 
his  researches  and  experiments  on  physiology,  especially 
on  the  blood,  on  animal  heat,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
He  became  professor  of  physiology  at  Harvard  in 
1864;  of  pathology  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris 
in  1869;  engaged  in  medical  practice  in  New  York  in 
1873;  and  was  appointed  professor  of  experimental 
medicine  in  the  College  of  France  in  1878.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  valuable  medical  works.  Died  April  1, 
1894. 

Br6wn'son,  (Orestes  Augustus,)  a  versatile  Ame¬ 
rican  writer  and  theologian,  born  at  Stockbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  1803.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  about 
1821,  became  aUniversalist  minister  in  182^,  and  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  pastor  a  few  years  afterwards.  Having  become  a 
resident  of  Boston,  he  founded  in  1838  “The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,”  which  he  edited  until  1843.  He 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  about  1844.  Among 
Ins  works  is  “  Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted,” 
(1840,)  a  novel.  He  died  April  16,  1876. 

See  Griswold’s  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Bruant,  bRii'ftN',  (Liberal,)  an  eminent  French  archi¬ 
tect,  designed  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris.  He  died 
about  1697. 

Brucaeus,  bRoo-sa'us,  (Hendrik,)  a  Flemish  medical 
writer,  born  at  Alost  in  1531 ;  died  at  Rostock  in  1 593- 

Bruccioli,  (A.)  See  Brucioli. 

Bruce,  (Alexander  Balmain,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish 
divine,  born  at  Aberdalgie  in  1831.  He  was  educated  in 
Edinburgh,  at  the  University  and  the  Free  Church  Col¬ 
lege.  He  became  a  pastor  in  1859,  and  in  1S75  a  Pro* 
fessor  of  apologetics  and  exegesis  in  the  Glasgow  Free 
Church  College.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Training 
of  the  Twelve,”  (1871,)  “The  Humiliation  of  Christ,” 
1876,)  “The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,”  (1876,)  and 
“The  Providential  Order  of  the  World,”  (1897.) 
Died  August  7,  1899. 

Bruce,  (David.)  See  David  II.  of  Scotland. 

Bruce,  (Edward,)  a  younger  brother  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  was  a  brave  warrior,  but  deficient  in  prudence. 
He  invaded  Ireland  in  1315,  was  proclaimed  king,  and 
waged  war  against  the  English  for  several  years.  Having 
rashly  engaged  in  battle  against  a  vastly  superior  force 
of  English,  he  was  killed  near  Dundalk  in  1318. 

Bruce,  (Edward,)  a  Scottish  judge  and  diplomatist, 
born  about  1549.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1598  on  a 
mission  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  recognition 
of  James  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  died 
in  1611.  The  Earls  of  Elgin  are  descended  from  him. 

Bruce,  (Sir  Frederick,)  an  English  diplomatist, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  was  born  in  1814.  He  was 
appointed  ambassador  to -the  United  States  in  the  early 
part  of  1865.  Died  at  Boston  in  September,  1867. 

Bruce,  (James,)  a  celebrated  Scottish  traveller;  born 
at  Kinnaird,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  December,  1 730. 
He  was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Bruce.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1762  consul  at  Algiers  by  Lord  Halifax,  who 
proposed  that  he  should  explore  the  antiquities  of  Bar¬ 
bary.  Departing  from  Algiers  in  1765,  he  spent  a  year 
or  more  in  examining  and  drawing  the  ruins  of  Barbary, 
and  afterwards  visited  Baalbec  and  Palmyra.  In  1768 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Abyssinia  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  Passing  through  Cosseir,  Jidda,  and 
Masuah  or  Masowa,  he  arrived  at  G6ndar  in  February, 
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1770.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  the  king,  and  remained 
in  Abyssinia  about  two  years.  He  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  November,  1770.  Return¬ 
ing  through  Nubia,  he  encountered  great  danger  and 
hardships,  which  he  overcame  by  uncommon  energy 
and  courage,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1774.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,” 
(5  vols.,  1790,)  which  attracted  much  adverse  criticism. 
His  veracity  was  questioned  by  many  persons ;  but  more 
recent  researches  tend  to  confirm  nis  statements.  He 
died  at  Kinnaird  in  1794. 

See  A.  Murray,  “Life  of  Bruce,”  1805;  Chambers,  “Biogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen Francis  Bond  Head, 
“Life  of  James  Bruce,  the  African  Traveller,”  1832. 

Bruce,  (James.)  See  Elgin,  Earl  of. 

Bruce,  (James  Daniel,)  a  Russian  engineer,  of  Scot¬ 
tish  extraction,  born  at  Moscow  in  1670,  became  grand 
master  of  artillery  in  1711.  Died  in  1735. 

Bruce,  (John,)  a  Scottish  writer  on  ethics,  politics, 
etc.,  born  in  1744,  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh.  Died  in  1826. 

Bruci,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  London 
about  1802.  He  contributed  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Review” 
and  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  etc.  Died  in  1869. 

Bruce,  (John  C.,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  in  1805,  published  a  “Hand-Book  of 
English  History,”  (1848,)  and  “  The  Roman  Wall, ”(1851.) 
Died  April  5,  1892. 

Bruce,  (Michael,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  the  county 
of  Kinross  in  1746.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
leaving  a  collection  of  poems  of  great  beauty  and  pathos. 

Bruce,  (Peter  Henry,)  an  officer  of  Scottish  extrac¬ 
tion,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1692,  served  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  He  died  in  1751,  leaving  “Memoirs”  of  his  travels. 

Bruce,  (Robert,)  King  of  Scots,  born  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1274,  was  descended  from  Robert  deBrus  or  Bruys, 
a  Norman,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  whose 
father,  also  named  Robert,  was  the  competitor  of  John 
Baliol  for  the  throne.  He  inherited  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Carrick.  About  1296  he  joined  Wallace  in  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  but  soon  after 
retired  from  the  contest  and  made  peace  with  the  English 
king.  He  formed  in  1305  a  secret  compact  or  compromise 
with  Comyn,  his  rival,  who  promised  to  support  him  in 
an  effort  to  liberate  Scotland  from  English  domination, 
on  condition  that  Bruce  should  give  him  extensive  landed 
estates.  Comyn,  however,  betrayed  the  secret  to  Edward, 
and  was  killed  by  Bruce  for  his  treachery.  The  latter 
was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1306,  and  raised  a  small  army, 
which  was  quickly  routed  by  the  English.  After  he  had 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  Bruce  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Ireland.  His 
brother  Nigel  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  and 
other  friends  of  Bruce  were  treated  with  barbarity. 

Bruce  renewed  the  contest  in  the  spring  of  1307,  and 
defeated  a  greatly  superior  force  of  English  at  Loudon 
Hill.  After  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  which  took  place  in 
July  of  that  year,  he  recovered  a  number  of  fortresses 
from  the  enemy.  A  series  of  successful  actions  rendered 
him  so  strong  and  bold  that  he  invaded  England  and 
ravaged  the  northern  counties.  At  length,  in  1314,  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  marched  into  Scotland  with  an  army  estimated 
at  100,000  men,  over  which  Bruce  gained  a  decisive  victory 
at  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  24,  1314.  The 
war  was  continued  until  1328,  when  the  English  king 
recognized  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Bruce  died 
in  1329.  He  had  a  son  David,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  a  daughter  Marjory,  married  to  Walter  the 
Steward,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Stuart 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chaps,  xxii.,  xxiiL, 
and  xxiv. ;  Scott,  “Tales  of  a  Grandfather;”  Chambers,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bruce,  (Robert,)  an  able  Scottish  clergyman,  born 
about  1554-  He  became  minister  of  a  church  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1587,  and  acquired  great  influence.  Died  in  1631. 

Bruce,  (Thomas.)  See  Elgin,  Earl  of. 

Bruce,  de,  (Robert,)  Lord  of  Annandale,  was  the 
grandfather  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  In  1285  John  Baliol 
and  Robert  de  Bruce  were  rival  claimants  of  the  throne, 
and  referred  the  question  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 


decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  Bruce  died  in 


1295. 

Bruce- Joy,  (Albert,)  a  British  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1842.  His  specialty  is  colossal 


statues.  _ 

Bruch,  bRooK,  (Max,)  a  German  musical  composer, 
born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838.  Among  his  best 
works  are  “  Scenes  from  the  Frithiof’s  Saga,”  “Scenes 
from  the  Odyssey,”  and  the  oratorio  of  “  Arminius,” 
(1875.) 

Brucioli,  bRoo-cho'lee,  or  Bruccioli,  bRoot-cho'lee, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  translator,  born  at  Florence,  lived 
about  1525-50.  He  produced  a  Tuscan  version  of  the 
Bible,  (1532,)  and  translated  some  works  of  Aristotle, 
(I547-5I-) 

Bruck,  bRook,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  Baron,  a  German 
statesman,  born  at  Elberfeld  in  1798,  became  Austrian 
minister  of  commerce  and  public  works  in  1848.  He 
resigned  in  1851,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  finance 
in  1855.  He  killed  himself  in  i860.  He  was  noted  as 
the  originator  or  chief  director  of  the  enterprising  com¬ 
pany  at  Trieste  known  as  the  Austrian  Lloyds. 

Brucker,  bRdok'k?r,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  eminent 
German  historian,  scholar,  and  Protestant  divine,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1696.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Critical  History  of  Philosophy,”  (“Historia  critica 
Philosophise,”  5  vols.,  1741-44,)  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  high  reputation.  It  was  the  first  complete 
and  methodical  history  of  the  various  schools  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  His  biographies  of  philosophers  are  especially 
valuable.  The  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the  ample 
collection  of  materials ;  for  it  is  deficient  in  critical  ana¬ 
lysis.  Died  at  Augsburg  in  1770. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 


Bruckman,  bRook'mdn,  (Franz  Ernst,)  a  German 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  near  Helmstedt  in  1697; 
died  in  1753. 

Bruckner,  bRdok'ner,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  geometer 
and  mechanician,  born  at  Bale  in  1686 ;  died  in  1762. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bru^bRiLi', (Etienne  Robert,)  a  French  geographer 
of  merit,  born  in  Paris  in  1786;  died  in  1832.  Besides 
several  separate  maps  of  great  value,  he  published  a 
“Universal  Atlas.” 


See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bruehl.  See  Bruhl. 

Bruellow.  See  Brullof. 

Bruere,  de  la,  deh  li  bRii'am',  (Charles  Antoine 
Leclerc,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at  Crepy-en-Va!ois, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  at  Paris,  about  1715, 
wrote  a  play  entitled  “Dardamus,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1754. 

Bruerin,  bRii'r&N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Lyons  about  1500,  wrote  a  treatise  on  diet, 
entitled  “  De  Re  cibaria.”  He  was  physician  to  Henry  1 1. 
of  France. 

Brueys  d’Aigalliers,  bRii/^'  di'gf'le-i',  (or  d&'g&Y- 
y &',)  (Francois  Paul,)  a  French  admiral,  born  at  Uzes 
in  1753.  He  commanded  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
army  of  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798.  In  August  of  that 
year  he  was  attacked  by  Admiral  Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  this  action,  and  his  ship, 
the  Orient,  caught  fire  and  exploded  just  after  his  death 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  dela  Revolution  Frangaise.” 

Brueys,  de,  deh  bRu'4',  (David  Augustin,)  a  French 
dramatist  and  priest,  born  at  Aix  in  1640,  wrote  “Le 
Grondeur,”  (“The  Grumbler,”)  and  other  comedies. 
Died  in  1723. 

Bruges,  (John  of.)  See  Eyck,  (Jan  van.) 

Bru'ges,  van,  [Dutch,  Van  Brugge,  vfn  bRug'geh,| 
(Rutger,)  a  Flemish  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  John  van 
Eyck.  There  are  several  excellent  pictures  in  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich  attributed  to  hrm. 

Briiggemann  or  Brueggemann,  bRiiG'Geh-mln, 
(Karl  Heinrich,)  a  German  publicist  and  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  at  Hopsten  in  1810.  D.  1887- 

Bruggen,  van  der,  vtn  der  bRug'gen,  (Jan,)  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Flemish  engraver,  born  about  1650. 

See  Naglrr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Brugiere  do  Barante.  See  Barante. 

Brugman,  bRuG'min,  sometimes  written  Brugmana. 


<  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  k.,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  fch  as  in  this.  (^JT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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(Jan,)  a  celebrated  Franciscan  preacher  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Died  in  1473. 

Brugmann,  (Karl  )  philologist,  was  born  at 
Wiesbaden,  March  16,  1849,  and  became  professor  of 
comparative  philology  at  Leipzig  in  1887.  He  has 
written  much  on  Greek  grammar,  classical  antiquities, 
etc.  His  best  known  work  is  the  “  Indo-Germamc 

Grammar.”  „  ... 

Brugmans,  bRuc'mlns,  (Sebald  Justin,)  a  physician, 
and  distinguished  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden,  born  at  Franeker  in  1763  ;  died  in  1819. 

See  Van  der  Boon  Mesch,  “Lofrede  op  S.  J.  Brugmans,”  1825. 

Brugnatelli,  bRoon-yl-tel'lee,  (Luigi  Gasparo,)  an 
Italian  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Pavia 
in  1761.  He  became  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pavia  in  1796.  Among  his  works  are  “Annals  of  Chem¬ 
istry,”  (22  vols.,  1790-1805,)  and  “The  Physico-Medical 
Journal,”  (20  vols.,  1792-96.)  Died  in  1818. 

Brugnot,  bRiin'yo',  (Jean  Baptiste  Charles,)  a 
French  poet  of  merit,  born  in  1798.  His  life  was  one 
long  brave  struggle  with  poverty  and  misfortune.  Died 

in  1831.  .  __  . 

Brugsch  Bey,  bRooGsh  ba,  (Heinrich  Karl,)  a 
German  archaeologist,  born  at  Berlin,  February  18, 
1827.  He  went  to  Egypt  in  1853*  an<^  ^54  became 
a  professor  at  Berlin,  and  curator  of  the  Egyptian  mu¬ 
seum.  From  1864  to  1868  he  was  Prussian  consul  at 
Cairo.  He  became  professor  of  Egyptology  at  Gottingen 
in  1868,  soon  after  which  he  entered  the  Egyptian  service 
as  an  archaeologist,  with  the  title  of  Bey.  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  chiefly  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt 
or  its  old  language  and  literature.  Died  Sept.  10,  1894. 

Bruhier  d’Ablaincourt,  bRii'e-1'  dtb'llN'kooR', 
(Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  medical  writer,  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais,  practised  in  Paris.  Died  in  1756. 

Briihl  or  Bruehd,  von,  fon  bRiil,  (Heinrich,)  Count, 
a  German  statesman,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1700.  He 
was  patronized  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and,  on  his 
death,  was  instrumental  in  raising  to  the  throne  the 
Elector  Augustus  III.  He  was  loaded  with  distinctions 
by  the  latter,  who  in  1747  appointed  him  prime  minister. 
He  impoverished  the  country  by  his  extravagance  to 
such  a  degree  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  Saxony  could  furnish  but  17,000  men.  His 
library  of  sixty-two  thousand  volumes  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1764. 

Bruin.  See  Bruyn. 

^  Bruix,  bRii'e',  (Eustache,)  a  French  admiral,  bom  at 
Saint  Domingo  in  1759.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine 
about  1798.  By  a  daring  effort  he  carried  relief  to  Mas- 
sena,  besieged  m  Genoa.  He  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  flotilla  which  Napoleon  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  England  in  1804.  Died  in  1805. 

See  Maz&res,  “  Notice  historique  sur  E.  Bruix,”  1805. 

Bruix,  de,  deh  bRii'e',  a  French  litterateur,  born  at 
Bayonne  in  1728  ;  died  in  1780. 

Brulart  de  Sillery.  See  Sillery. 

Brulliot,  bRii'le'o',  (?)  (Franz,)  a  German  engraver 
and  writer,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1780,  published  a 
“  Dictionary  of  the  Monograms,  Initial  Letters,  etc.  by 
which  Artists  have  designated  their  Names.”  He  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  prints  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Died  in  1836. 

Brullof  or  Briillow,  bRul'lov,  (Alexander,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  architect,  brother  of  Karl,  noticed  below,  built  the 
Observatory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Mikhailoff 
Theatre,  etc.,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Died  in  1877. 

Brullof  or  Brullow,  (Karl,)  an  eminent  Russian 
painter,  bom  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1800.  He  became 
court  painter  to  the  Czar  about  1830.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  is  “  The  Last  Day  of  Pompeii.”  He  excelled  in 
colour  and  composition.  Died  in  1852. 

Brumidi,,  broo-mee'dee,  (Constantino,)  a  fresco- 
painter,  of  Greek-Italian  descent,  born  at  Rome  in  180c 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  Among  his  works 
are  the  principal  frescos  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
m  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1880. 

Bram'mel,  (George  Bryan,)  “Beau  Brummel,” 
an  English  fop,  bom  in  London  in  1778,  inherited  an 


easy  fortune.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  learned  to  writ* 
Latin  verse,  and  became  noted  for  his  elegant  taste  in 
dress.  He  was  a  favourite  and  companion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  lived  in  splendid  style  in  London,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  nobility  on  equal  terms.  For  many  years 
he  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of  haut  ton,  and  an  oracle 
in  questions  of  dress,  fashion,  and  etiquette.  Having 
dissipated  his  fortune,  he  exiled  himself  to  France  about 
1815.  He  died  poor  at  Caen  in  1840. 

Brumoy,  bRii'mwi',  (Pierre,)  a  French  classical 
scholar  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Rouen  in  1688.  He  wrote 
Latin  poems ;  but  his  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on 
his  “Theatre  des  Grecs,”  (3  vols.,  1730,)  consisting  of 
translations  from  Greek  dramatists,  with  analytical  re¬ 
marks  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1742. 

Brun,  bRoon,  (Friedrike  Sophie  Christiane,)  a 
German  authoress,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha  in  1765, 
was  the  daughter  of  Balthasar  Miinter.  She  was  married 
in  1783  to  Constantin  Brun.  Having  visited  Russia,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Italy,  she  published  “  Letters  from  Rome,” 
(1808,)  and  “Episodes  of  Travel,”  (“Episoden  aus  Rei- 
sen,”  4  vols.,  1816.)  She  also  wrote  a  number  of  poems 
and  prose  essays.  She  was  intimate  with  Klopstock, 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  the  time. 
Died  in  1835. 

See  Bonstettkn,  “  Briefe  an  Friedrike  Brun,”  1829. 

Brun,  bRoon,  (Johan  Nordahl,)  a  Norwegian  pul¬ 
pit  orator  of  high  reputation,  born  near  Drontheim  in 
1745,  became  Bishop  of  Bergen  in  1804.  He  wrote  lyric 
poems,  and  a  drama  entitled  “  Zarine,”  said  to  have  been 
the  first  original  tragedy  written  in  the  Danish  language. 
Died  in  1816. 

Brun,  Le.  See  Le  Brun,  (Charles  and  Pierre.) 

Brun,  (Malte.)  See  Malte-Brun. 

Brunacci,  bRoo-nlt'chee,  or  Brunazi,  bRoo-nld'zee, 
(Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historian  and  antiquary,  born  near 
Padua  in  1711 ;  died  in  1772. 

Brunacci,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
writer,  born  at  Pisa  in  1768.  He  became  professor  of 
the  higher  mathematics  at  Pavia  about  1800.  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a  “  Course  of  Higher  Mathematics,” 
(“Corsodi  Matematica  sublime,”  4  vols.,  1804-10.)  Died 
at  Pavia  in  1818. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brunazi.  See  Brunacci. 

Brunck,  bRoonk,  (Richard  Franqois  Philippe,)  a 
distinguished  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1729, 
was  educated  in  Paris  among  the  Jesuits.  Entertaining  a 
passionate  fondness  for  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  exquisite  critical  taste,  his  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  possess  great  merit ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  his  emendations  of  the  ancient  text,  though 
for  the  most  part  ingenious  and  even  felicitous,  are  too 
often  rash  and  unjustified  by  the  authority  of  the  best 
manuscripts.  Died  in  1803.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  editions  of  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  Anacreon,  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius,  Terence,  and  Plautus,  and  a  “Greek 
Anthology,”  (1776.) 

Brune,  bRiin,  (Adolphe,)  a  French  painter,  born  in 
1802.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and  was  commissioned 
to  decorate  various  public  buildings.  Died  April,  1880. 

Brune,  bRiin, (Christian,)  a  French  landscape-painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1789;  died  in  1849.  His  wife,  Aim^e 
Pag&s,  born  in  1803,  is  a  painter  of  history  and  genre. 

Brune,  (Guillaume  Marie  Anne,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde  in  1763.  He  gained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division  by  his  services  at  Areola  and  Ri- 
voli,  (1796,)  and  in  1799  commanded  an  army  in  Holland, 
where  he  gained  some  victories.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  marshal  about  1804,  and  became  governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns  in  1807.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  offended  Napoleon,  who  removed  him  from 
command.  He  remained  out  of  service  until  1815,  when 
he  took  a  command  under  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  He  was  assassinated  at  Avignon  by  a  royalist  mob 
in  August,  1815. 

See  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Marshal  Brune,”  Pari* 
1821 ;  “  Esquisse  historique  sur  le  Marshal  Brune,”  a  vols.,  184a 

Brune,  van,  vtn  brii'n$h,  [Lat  Bruna/us,]  (Jan,)j 
Dutch  poet  and  statesman,  bom  in  1585  ;  died  in  1658. 


i,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  k,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  it,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mgt;  nflt;  good;  m<5Bu, 
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Brunehaut,  bRiin'ho',  the  daughter  of  Athanagildus, 
King  of  Spain,  was  married  in  568  to  Sigebert,  King  of 
Austrasia,  (or  Ostrasie,)  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Clotaire  I. 
She  was  distinguished  in  her  youth  by  several  noble  traits 
of  character,  as  well  as  by  beauty,  talents,  and  courage ; 
but  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband  in  575,  at  the 
instigation  of  Fredegonda,  Queen  of  Neustria,  she  aban¬ 
doned  herself  to  a  reckless  desire  of  vengeance  and  an 
unprincipled  ambition.  Having,  after  a  life  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  fallen  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II.,  son 
of  Fredegonda,  she  was  barbarously  murdered  in  613. 
She  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which,  being  let 
loose,  tore  her  to  pieces. 

Bru-nel'f  (Isambard  Kingdom,)  an  eminent  British 
engineer  and  naval  architect,  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1806, 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard,  whose  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  he  inherited.  He  was  educated  in  Paris.  He 
exhibited  great  energy  and  skill  in  the  construction  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  on  which  he  was  employed  as 
assistant  or  resident  engineer.  About  1833  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pie 
was  the  chief  architect  or  engineer  of  the  Great  Western 
and  Great  Eastern  steamships,  the  latter  of  which  was 
finished  about  1859.  Among  his  works  is  the  Hunger- 
ford  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1859. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1862. 

Brunei,  (Sir  Mark  Isambard,)  a  celebrated  engineer, 
bom  at  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  France,  in  April,  1769. 
He  displayed  great  mechanical  ingenuity  in  early  youth, 
joined  with  an  aversion  to  study  and  to  books,  except 
works  on  natural  philosophy  or  mathematics.  To  escape 
from  the  reign  of  terror,  (1793,)  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  where  he  found  employment,  and  built  the  Bowery 
Theatre.  He  removed  to  England  about  1800,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Kingdom.  He  invented  an  excellent  machine 
for  the  fabrication  of  block-pulleys,  for  which  the  English 
government  gave  him  more  than  £  1  £,000.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  triumphs  of  engineering  skill  in  the 
world.  It  was  commenced  about  1825,  and  completed 
in  1843.  Died  in  1849. 

Brunelleschi,  bRoo-nSl-lSs'kee,  (Filippo,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Florence 
in  1377.  He  learned  the  art  of  goldsmith,  and  studied 
in  Rome  the  monuments  of  ancient  architecture,  the 
principles  of  which  he  resolved  to  restore  and  illustrate. 
At  that  time  the  Gothic  style  prevailed  almost  exclusively. 
He  returned  to  Florence  about  1407,  and  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  cathedral  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  which 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo  had  left  unfinished,  and  over  which 
he  raised  a  majestic  dome,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  It  was  nearly  finished  at  his 
death.  He  also  designed  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence.  Died  in  1444. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  etc.;”  Quatrem&re  db 
Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  calibres;”  F.  Baldinucci,  “Vita 
dx  F.  di  Ser  BruneUesco,”  published  by  D.  Moreni,  1812. 

Brunet  or  Brunetto.  See  Latini. 

Brunet,  bRii'n^',  (Francois  Florentin,)  a  French 
theologian,  born  in  Lorraine,  wrote  “  Parall&le  des  Re¬ 
ligions,”  (5  vols.,  1792.)  Died  in  1806. 

Brunet,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a  French  bibliographer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1780,  published  “Manuel  du  Libraire  et 
de  l’Amateur  des  Livres,”  (3  vols.,  1810;  new  edition, 
6  vols.,  1860-65.)  This  is  probably  the  most  extensive 
work  on  the  subject,  and  is  callea  the  master-piece  of 
modern  bibliography.  Died  in  Paris  in  November,  1867. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Brunet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  general,  born  at 
Rheims  in  1765,  distinguished  himself  in  Italy  in  1800, 
and  afterwards  in  Saint  Domingo,  where  he  inveigled 
Toussaint  into  his  power.  (See  Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
ture.)  Died  in  1824. 

Brunet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  commander  of  the  army 
of  Italy  in  1793,  having  been  suspected  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  was  condemned  by 
the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  in  November 
1793- 

Brunet,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  canonist,  bom  at 
Arles  in  1688;  died  in  1747. 


Brunet,  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Nantes  in  1770;  died  in  1832. 

Brunet,  (Pierre  Gustave,)  a  French  litterateur, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1807;  died  in  1896. 

Bruneti&re,  (Ferdinand,)  a  French  critic,  was 
born  at  Toulon,  July  19,  1849.  He  became  professor 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1895.  His  works  include  “  Etudes  Cri¬ 
tiques,”  “Questions  de  Critique,”  “  Histoire  et  Li¬ 
terature,”  “  Le  Roman  Naturaliste,”  “  Essai  sur  la 
Literature  Contemporaire,”  etc. 

Brunetti,  bRoo-net'tee,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  about  1609,  was  a  pupil  of 
Guido.  Died  in  1649. 

Brunetto  or  Brunetto  Latini.  See  Latini. 

Brunfels,  bRoon'f&lss,  or  Brunsfeld,  bRdons'fSlt, 
(Otho  or  Otto,)  a  German  botanist  and  physician, 
born  near  Mentz  about  1464.  He  published,  in  1530, 
“Living  Figures  (Pictures)  of  Plants  in  Imitation  of 
Nature,”  (“  Herbarum  Vivae  leones  ad  Naturae  Imita- 
tionem,”  etc.,)  which  is  said  to  be  a  capital  work.  Died 
at  Berne  in  1534. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Eruditorum.” 

Bruni,  bRoo'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  became 
secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  wrote  the  “  Grove 
of  Parnassus,”  (“Selva  di  Parnaso,”  1615,)  “Epistole 
eroiche,”  (1626,)  and  other  poems.  Died  at  Rome  in 
1635. 

Bruni,  (Leonardo,)  a  learned  writer  of  Italy,  born 
in  1369  at  Arezzo,  whence  he  was  often  called  Leo¬ 
nardo  Aretino,  (i-ri-tee'no.)  He  settled  at  Florence, 
of  which  city  he  was  appointed  chancellor.  Besides 
other  works,  he  wrote  a  “  History  of  Florence,”  (in 
Latin,)  and  the  lives  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Died 
in  1444. 

See  Gingubn£,  “  Histoire  Litt£raire  d’ltalie.” 

Brunier.  See  Brunyer. 

Brunings,  bRoo'nings,  (Christian,)  a  German  Pro*- 
estant  divine,  born  at  Bremen  in  1702,  wrote  a  “Com¬ 
pendium  of  Hebrew  Antiquities,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1763. 

Brunings,  bRii'nings,  (Christian,)  a  distinguished 
hydraulic  engineer,  born  at  Neckarau,  in  Baden,  in  1736, 
became  director-general  of  the  dikes  in  Holland.  He 
made  several  useful  inventions,  among  which  was  the 
strommesser,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity 
of  streams.  Died  in  1805. 

Brunius,  bRoo'ne-ils,  (Karl  Georg,)  a  Swedish 
antiquary  and  poet,  born  at  Tanum  in  1792,  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Lund  in  1824,  and  wrote  Latin 
poems,  and  works  on  Northern  antiquities.  Died  in  1869. 

Brunn,  bRoon,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  eminent  physician, 
and  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Bile,  where 
he  was  born  in  1591.  He  published  a  “System  of  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,”  (“  Systema  Materiae  Medicae,”)  of  which 
numerous  editions  have  been  published.  Died  in  1660. 

See  G.  Sbger,  “Memoria  J.  J.  Brunnii,”  1660. 

Brunner,  bRoon'ner,  (Balthasar,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1533 ;  died  in  1604. 

Bruno.  See  Leo  IX. 

Bru'no  the  Great,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  brother 
of  Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  man  of  great 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  his  age,  was  a  scholar  and  a 
patron  of  learning.  Otho  committed  to  him  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  Died  in  965. 

See  Ruotgkrus,  “Vita  Brunonis,”  Hanover,  1841. 

Bru'no,  [Lat.  Bru'nus,]  (Giordano,)  an  eminent  phi 
losopher,  born  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  entered  the 
order  of  Dominican  monks  in  his  youth,  but,  having  found 
that  position  irksome  to  his  independent  and  speculative 
spirit,  he  escaped  from  the  convent,  and  went  to  Geneva 
about  1580.  He  afterwards  visited  England,  France,  etc 
About  1584  he  published  “Spaccio  della  Bestia  trion- 
fante,”  “Della  Causa,  Principio  e  Uno,”  and  “Del  infi- 
nito  Universo  e  Mondi,”  (“On  the  Infinite  Universe 
and  Worlds.”)  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1592*  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition 
and  charged  with  heresy  and  apostasy,  for  which  he  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  1600.  “His  system,”  says  Hallam, 
“may  be  said  to  contain  a  sort  of  double  pantheism. 
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The  world  is  animated  by  an  omnipresent,  intelligent 
soul,  the  first  cause  of  every  form  that  matter  can  as¬ 
sume,  but  not  of  matter  itself.  .  .  .  In  his  work  ‘Del 
infinito  Uni  verso,’  he  asserts  the  infinity  of  the  universe 
and  the  plurality  of  worlds.  That  the  stars  are  suns 
shining  by  their  own  light,  that  each  has  its  revolving 
planets,  were  among  the  enormous  and  capital  offences 
of  Bruno.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Bru'no,  (Jacobus  Pancratius,)  a  medical  writer, 
born  at  Altdorf  in  1629,  became  professor  of  medicine 
m  his  native  city  in  1662.  Died  in  1709. 

Bru'no,  Saint,  sometimes  called  “the  Apostle  of 
Prussia.”  After  several  years  spent  in  converting  the 
heathen,  he  was  killed  near  Lithuania,  together  with  a 
number  of  his  coadjutors,  in  1008. 

Bruno,  Saint,  founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians, 
was  born  at  Cologne  about  1040.  He  retired  in  1086,  with 
several  associates,  to  a  mountain  near  Grenoble,  where 
he  formed  a  religious  order  which  adopted  the  rule  of 
Saint  Benedict.  The  convent  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse 
was  afterwards  erected  on  this  spot.  He  subsequently 
founded  another  Carthusian  convent  in  Calabria,  where 
he  died  in  1101. 


Bru'nus,  [It.  Bru'no,]  an  Italian  surgeon,  was  a  friend 
of  Petrarch,  and  lived  at  Padua.  He  wrote  in  1352  a  work 
called  “  Chirurgia  magna,”  etc. 

Brunyer  or  Brunier,  bRii'ne-i',  (Abel,)  a  French 
physician,  born  at  Uzes  in  1573,  practised  in  Paris.  He 
was  physician  to  the  children  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
employed  by  Richelieu  in  missions  to  tne  Protestants. 
Died  in  1665. 

Brusantini,  bRoo-§ln-tee'nee,  or  Brusantino,  bRoo- 
sln-tee'no,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Ferrara. 
He  wrote  “  Angelica  innamorata,”  a  sequel  to  “  Orlando 
Furioso,”  (1550.)  Died  about  1570. 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalic.” 

Brusasorci.  See  Riccio. 

Brusati,  bRoo-sl'tee,  (P.  Giulio  Cesare,)  a  learned 
Italian  professor  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  logic,  born 
near  Novara  in  1693 >  died  at  Pavia  in  1743. 

Brusch.  See  Bruschius. 

Bruschius,  bRdosh'e-fis,  or  Brusch,  bRoosh,  (Kas- 
par,)  a  German  poet  and  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
born  in  1518.  He  was  assassinated  in  1559  by  two  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  was  suspected  of  having  satirized.  He  is 
said  to  have  favoured  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 


Brunof,  Brunov,  or  Brunow,  bRoo'nof,  (Ernest 
Philip,)  Baron,  an  eminent  Russian  diplomatist,  born 
at  Dresden  about  1796.  He  negotiated  the  famous  treaty 
of  July  15, 1840,  by  which  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  agreed  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question  without  the 
consent  of  France.  He  was  Russian  minister  at  London 
from  1840  to  1854,  and  again  in  1858.  Died  in  1875. 

Brunov.  See  Brunof. 

Brunow.  See  Brunof. 

Brunsfeld.  See  Brunfels. 

Bruns'wick,  House  of,  an  ancient  princely  family 
of  Germany,  descended  from  the  princes  of  Este.  Er¬ 
nest  of  Brunswick,  the  Confessor,  born  in  1497,  was  a 
zealous  Protestant,  and  founder  of  the  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg  and  Bruns  wick- Wolfenbiittel.  Died  in 
1546.  His  descendant  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Liineburg,  became  Elector  of  Hanover.  (See 
Ernest  Augustus.) 

Brunswick,  (Caroline  of.)  See  Caroline,  Queen 
of  England. 

Bruns'wick-Lii'ne-burg,  [Ger.  Braunschweig- 
LtiNEBURG,  bRown'shwlG  lii'neh-booRG',]  (Karl  Wil¬ 
helm  Ferdinand,)  Duke  of,  a  celebrated  German 
commander,  born  in  1735,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Duke 
Karl,  and  a  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  for  whom 
he  fought  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  He  married  Au¬ 
gusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  in  1764,  and  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  in  1780.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  invaded  France  to  fight  against  the  Republic. 
He  was  baffled  by  Dumouriez,  and  retired  from  France. 
In  1793  he  fought  several  battles  against  Moreau  and 
Hoche,  and  resigned  the  command.  Having  obtained 
the  chief  command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1806,  he  was 
defeated  at  Jena  in  October  of  that  year,  receiving  a 
wound  of  which  he  died  in  the  following  November. 

See  Byron’s  “Childe  Harold,”  canto  iii.  stanza  xxiii. 

Bruns'wick-Oels,  Sis  or  ols,  (Friedrich  August,) 
Duke  of,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Brunswick 
m  1740  He  wrote  “  Reflections  on  Alexander  the  Great.” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1805. 

Bi  unswick-Oels,  (Friedrich  W ilhelm,)  Duke  of. 
born  in  17.71,  was  a  son  of  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand.  He 
fought  against  the  French  in  1792  and  1793.  In  1815 
he  jome  ^  thC  1  1CS>  and  WaS  killed  at  the  battle  of  Quatre* 

Karl,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1804.  Dur- 
ing  his  minority  Brunswick  was  governed  by  George  IV 

lE"?!and’  w^°  had  married  an  aunt  of  Duke  Karl.  In 
1830  the  people,  provoked  by  his  misrule,  revolted,  and 
drove  Karl  out  of  Brunswick,  which  was  transferred  by 
an  act  thp  Germanic  Confederation  to  his  brothei 
William.  Died  at  Geneva,  August  19,  1873 

•  BrUn?Xn’A*?ARY  tBalfour>)  a  British  no'velist,  bom 
m  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  in  1778,  married,  about  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunton.  She  wrote  two 
successful  novels,  entitled  “Self-Control,”  (1811,)  and 
Discipline,”  (1814.)  Died  in  1818. 


Brush,  (George  Jarvis,)  an  American  physicist  and 
mineralogist,  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  December 
15,  1831.  He  studied  at  Yale  College,  and  at  Freiberg, 
London,  and  Munich.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  metallurgy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  College,  and  in  1864  became  professor  of  miner¬ 
alogy  in  the  same  institution. 

Brush,  (Charles  Francis,)  electrician,  was  born 
at  Euclid,  Ohio,  March  17,  1849.  He  took  part  in 
the  invention  of  the  electric  dynamo,  and  invented  the 
Brush  arc-lamp.  Was  made  chevalier  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1881. 

Brush,  (Christine  Chaplin,)  novelist,  was  born 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1842.  She  studied 
water-colour  painting.  Her  first  novel,  “The  Colo¬ 
nel’s  Opera  Cloak,”  was  published  in  1879.  Other 
works  were  “Inside  Our  Gate”  and  “One  Summer’s 
Lessons  in  Perspective.”  Died  February  3,  1892. 

Brush,  (George  de  Forest,)  artist,  was  born  at 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  in  1855.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  Gerome,  Paris.  He  was  very  successful  in  pictures 
of  Indian  life,  two  of  his  subjects  being  “  Mourning 
Her  Brave”  and  “An  Aztec  Sculptor.”  In  1892  he 
exhibited  two  remarkable  works,  “The  Portrait”  and 
“  Ossian  the  Bard.” 

Brusoni,  bRoo-§o'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  his¬ 
torian  and  poet,  born  at  Legnano  in  1610.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  Italy  from  1635  to 
r655,”  (1656.)  Died  about  1680. 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Brusoni  or  Brusonio,  bRoo-so'ne-o,  (Lucio  Domi- 
tio,)  an  Italian  professor  of  civil  law,  born  near  Rome 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Facetiarum  Exemplorumque  Libri  VII.,”  (1518,) 
a  collection  of  anecdotes,  etc.  from  classic  authors. 

Brut6,  brii'tl',  (Simon  William  Gabriel,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  bishop,  born  at  Rennes,  in  France,  March  20,  1779. 
He  studied  both  medicine  and  divinity  at  Paris,  became 
a  priest  in  1808,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1810,  was 
president  of  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  from  1815 
to  1817,  and  from  1817  to  1824  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Emmitts- 
burg,  Maryland,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  semi¬ 
nary  at  that  place.  In  1824  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
(Roman  Catholic)  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  the  first  of  that 
title.  Died  June  26, 1839.  He  was  distinguished  for  zeal, 
industry,  learning,  and  virtue.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Archbishop  Bayley. 

Brutel  de  Larivifcre,  bRii'tSl'  deh  lf're've-aiR', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a  learned  Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1667,  lived  in  Holland.  Died  in  1742. 

Bruto,  bRoo'to,  or  Bruti,  bRoo'tee,  (Giovanni  Mi¬ 
chele,)  a  distinguished  Venetian  historian  and  traveller, 
born  about  1515*  He  wrote,  besides  other  works  of  less 
moment,  a  history  of  Florence,  in  Latin.  Died  about  1590. 
Bru'tus,  (Decimus  Junius,)  one  of  the  murderers  of 
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Caesar,  had  served  under  him  in  Gaul,  and  had  been  ap- 
ointed  commander  of  his  cavalry.  He  was  slain  (b.c.  33) 
y  Camillus,  a  Gaul,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and 
whom  he  had  formerly  loaded  with  benefits,  and  his  head 
was  sent  to  Mark  Antony. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “  History  of  Rome,”  books  xlv.  and  xlvi. 

Brutus,  (Lucius  Junius,)  a  distinguished  Roman 
patriot,  son  of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
The  king  having  put  to  death  the  father  and  elder  bro¬ 
ther  of  Brutus,  the  latter  feigned  idiocy,  gave  up  all  his 
possessions  to  his  tyrannical  uncle,  and  patiently  accepted 
the  reproachful  surname  ofBRUTUS,(*>.“  stupid, brutish,”) 
which  was  destined  to  become  a  title  of  so  much  glory  to 
his  family.  Aruns  and  Titus,  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  took  Brutus 
with  them  to  serve  for  their  amusement.  When  they 
were  making  offerings  to  the  god,  Brutus  offered  a  simple 
staff,  which,  however,  was  hollow  and  contained  a  gold 
ring, — a  significant  emblem  of  the  character  of  the  giver. 
After  the  outrage  done  to  Lucretia  by  Sextus  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  (see  Lucretia,)  Brutus  threw  aside  all  dis¬ 
guise,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  expelled  the 
reigning  family  from  Rome,  and  effected  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  (509  b.c.)  Shortly  after,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the 
two  sons  of  Brutus,  accused  of  conspiring  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Tarquin,  were  brought  before  the  consular  tri¬ 
bunal  for  judgment.  Their  guilt  having  been  proved, 
Brutus,  then  consul,  with  unconquerable  patriotism  and 
inflexible  justice,  condemned  his  own  sons  to  death,  al¬ 
though  the  people  were  willing  that  he  should  pardon 
them.  In  the  year  507  B.c.,  Tarquin,  who  had  never 
abandoned  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  kingdom,  led  an 
army  against  Rome,  and  his  son  Aruns  and  Brutus  met 
in  the  field  of  battle  and  slew  each  other.  The  corpse 
of  Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome  in  triumph,  a  statue 
of  bronze  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  wore  mourning  a  whole  year  for  the  avenger  of 
the  wrongs  of  Lucretia. 

Brutus,  (Marcus  Junius,)  a  Roman  jurist  and  gen¬ 
eral,  a  descendant  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  was  the  father 
of  the  famous  conspirator.  He  fought  for  Marius  against 
Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  a  force  which  de¬ 
fended  Mutina  (Mddena)  against  Pompey.  He  surren¬ 
dered  that  place  in  77  b.c.,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Brutus,  (Marcus  Junius,)  a  noted  Roman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  80  B.c.  Cato  Uticensis  was  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  afterwards  his  father-in-law,  Brutus 
having  married  his  daughter  Porcia.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  sided  with  Pompey.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Caesar,  and  appears 
to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  him  for  a  time.  He 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar’s  enemies,  induced  to 
join  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  and  Cassius  became  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  army  against  Antony  and  Octavius.  At  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  was  at  first  completely  successful,  and  drove  the 
troops  of  Octavius  even  to  their  camp ;  but  Antony, 
observing  the  mistake  his  enemies  had  committed  m 
pursuing  fugitives,  instead  of  assuring  the  victory  to  their 
own  friends,  turned  upon  the  exposed  flank  of  Cassius 
and  entirely  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  re¬ 
publican  troops  were  totally  defeated ;  and  Brutus,  after 
seeing  many  of  his  bravest  and  most  attached  followers 
lay  down  their  lives  in  order  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  killed  himself  with  his  own 
sword,  36  B.c. 

Bruyere,  de  la,  deh  It  bRii-e'yaiR'  or  brii'yaiR', 
(Jean,)  a  distinguished  French  writer  and  moralist,  born 
at  Dourdan,  in  Normandy,  in  1646.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “  Les  Caract&res  de  Theophraste,  traduits  du 
Grec,  avec  les  Caracteres  ou  les  Mceurs  de  ce  Si£cle,” 
(“The  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  the  Characters  or  Manners  of  this  Age,” 
1688,)  a  satire,  (in  prose,)  exhibiting  keen  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation,  accompanied  by  a  refined  and  good-humoured 
wit  and  an  elegant  and  spirited  style.  Died  in  1696. 

“  The  Greek  writer,  [Theophrastus,]  with  no  contemp¬ 
tible  degree  of  merit,”  says  Hallam,  “  has  been  incom¬ 
parably  surpassed  by  his  imitator.”  (“Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  The  judgment  of  posterity 


has  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
French  language.  La  Bruyere,  according  to  some  critics, 
is  the  greatest  painter  of  manners  and  character  that  has 
written  in  French.  Through  the  influence  of  Bossuet,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  history  to  a  grandson  of  th^ 
great  Prince  of  Conde. 

Bruy&res,  bRii-e'yaiR'  or  bRii'yaiR',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a 
French  officer,  born  m  Languedoc  in  1772,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  and  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  made  general,  served  under  Murat  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812,  and  was  killed  bv  a  bullet  in  battle  in 
1813. 

Bruyn,  bRoin,  (Kornelis,)  a  Dutch  traveller  and 
artist,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1652.  He  studied  painting  iu 
Rome  and  Venice,  and  subsequently  visited  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Russia.  His  “Voyage  to  the  Levant,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Dutch  and  French,  (1698-1700,)  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  engravings.  His  “  Travels  through 
Muscovy,  etc.”  (1 71 1)  has  three  hundred  plates,  many  of 
them  of  superior  merit. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bruyn,  de,  deh  bRoin,  (Abraham,)  a  Flemish  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1540. 

Bruyn,  de,  (Nicolaas,)  son  of  Abraham,  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1570,  was  a  skilful  painter  and  engraver. 

Bruys,  de,  dehbRii-e',  (Pierre,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Bru'- 
sius,]  a  French  fanatic  and  iconoclast,  suffered  death 
at  the  stake,  in  Languedoc,  in  1 147.  Many  of  his  views 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  modern  Protestants. 

See  Perrin,  “Histoire  des  Vaudois.” 

Bry,  bRe,  [Flemish  pron.  bRl,]  (Theodore,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  engraver,  born  at  Liege  in  1528;  died,  in  1598,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  sons,  John  Theodore  (1561- 
1620)  and  John  Israel,  were  able  engravers. 

Bry'an,  (George,)  a  patriot  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1730.  Having 
emigrated  to  America,  he  was  appointed,  in  1778,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  Died  in  1791. 

Bry'aui,  (Michael,)  a  noted  connoisseur  in  painting, 
and  author  of  a  “  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,”  (1812,)  was  born  at  Newcastle, 
in  England,  about  1754;  died  in  1821. 

Bryan,  (William  Jennings,)  was  born  at  Salem, 
Illinois,  March  19,  i860.  He  graduated  at  Illinois 
College  in  1881,  studied  law  at  Chicago,  and  practised 
at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  in  Nebraska.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1891-95,  and  was  nominated  in  the 
Democratic  convention  for  United  States  Senator  in 
1894,  but  was  defeated  in  the  legislature.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in 
1896,  wrote  the  “silver  plank”  in  its  platform,  and 
received  the  nomination  for  President  in  consequence 
of  a  notable  speech  before  the  convention.  He  was 
nominated  also  by  the  People’s  party,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  election,  receiving  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
electoral  votes  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  for 
McKinley.  In  1898  he  raised  the  Third  Nebraska 
Regiment  for  the  war  against  Spain,  and  became  its 
colonel.  In  1900  he  was  again  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Democratic  and  People’s  parties,  against 
his  former  opponent,  William  McKinley,  but  was  a 
second  time  defeated.  In  1908  he  was  a  third  time 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party. 

Bry'ant,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  soldier  and  states¬ 
man,  served  with  credit  under  Lord  Surrey  in  1522,  be¬ 
came  chief  justiciary  of  Ireland  in  1548,  and  died  in  1550. 

Bryant,  (Jacob,)  a  learned  English  antiquary,  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1715.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  1756.  His  reputation  is  founded 
chiefly  on  his  “New  System  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  My¬ 
thology,”  (3  vols.,  1774-76.)  Among  his  numerous  works 
is  a  “Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (1792.)  I^icd 
!  in  1804. 

Bryant,  (Solomon,)  an  American  Indian,  bom  in 
Massachusetts  in  1695,  resided  at  Marshpee,  where  he 
preached  in  his  own  language  to  the  Indians  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1775. 
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Bryant,  (William  Cullen,)  an  eminent  American 
poet,  bom  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  county,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1794.  About  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  wrote  two  poems,  “The  Embargo,’’  a 
political  satire,  and  “The  Spanish  Revolution,”  which 
were  printed  in  1808.  He  entered  Williams  College  in 
1810,  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  and  became  a  student  of  law  about  1812.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  he  practised  law 
for  several  years.  In  1816  he  published  “  Thanatopsis,” 
which  is  by  many  regarded  as  his  finest  poem,  and  in 
1821  a  volume  containing,  besides  other  pieces,  a  didac¬ 
tic  poem  called  “The  Ages.”  He  married  about  this 
date,  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1825,  and  became,  in 
1826,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Evening  Post,”  which 
he  continued  to  edit  with  great  ability  till  his  death.  A 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1832.  He  visited 
Europe  in  1834,  and  returned  in  1836,  and  in  1849  trav¬ 
elled  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  His  letters  from  abroad,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “  Evening  Post,”  were  collected  into  book- 
form  as  “Letters  of  a  Traveller.”  Subsequent  to  1845  he 
resided  at  Roslyn,  on  Long  Island.  As  editor  of  the 
“Evening  Post,”  he  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  efficiently  supported  the  Union  during  the  civil  war. 
He  died  June  12,  1878. 

“No  poet,”  says  Griswold,  “has  described  with  more 
fidelity  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  nor  sung  in  nobler 
song  the  greatness  of  the  Creator.  He  is  the  translator 
of  the  silent  language  of  the  universe  to  the  world. 
His  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  genial  philosophy, 
a  solemn  and  religious  tone,  that  influence  the  fancy,  the 
understanding,  and  the  heart.”  (“Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America.”)  “  All  who  have  read  this  article,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  “will  agree  with  what  Washington  Irving 
has  said  of  his  friend, — that  his  close  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  graphic  felicity  of  his  de¬ 
tails,  prevent  his  descriptions  from  becoming  general 
and  commonplace.”  (“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April, 
1832.) 

See,  also,  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  August,  1832;  “Demo- 
eratic  Review”  for  March,  1842. 


Bry-ax'is,  [Bpt>a£tf,]  a  noted  Greek  sculptor,  flour- 
ished  jibout  380  B.C. 

Bryce,  (David,)  an  eminent  Scottish  architect,  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1803  ;  died  there,  May  7,  1876. 

Bryce,  (James,)  a  British  geologist,  born  in  1806, 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University.  He  taught  in  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  wrote  treatises  on  geology. 
Died  July  10,  1877. 

Bryce,  (James,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Belfast,  May  10,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1867,  and  was  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Ox¬ 
ford  1870-93.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1880,  and 
was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  1886.  He 
has  been  an  active  “  home  rule”  advocate  and  re¬ 
former,  and  is  the  author  of  several  important  works, 
including  “The  Holy  Roman  Empire,”  (1864,)  and 
“The  American  Commonwealth,”  (1888.) 

Brydaine.  See  Bridaine. 

Bryden  (Henry  Anderson,)  born  at  Oxfordshire, 
England,  May  3,  1854?  is  the  author  of  many  works  on 
life  and  sport  in  South  Africa,  and  is  part  author  of 

Great  and  Small  Game  of  Africa,”  (1899.) 

Brydg'es,  (Sir  Samuel  Egerton,)  an  able  English 
wnter  born  at  Wootton  Court,  Kent,  in  1762.  He 
studied  law,  but  did  not  practise  it.  He  induced  his 
brother  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  barony  of  Chandos  The 
adverse  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  a  severe 
disappointment  to  him.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  son- 
aets,  novels,  essays,  letters,  etc.  Among  his  chief  works 
are  ‘  Sonnets  and  Poems,”  (1785,)  “Censura  Literaria, 
containing  Titles  and  Opinions  of  Old  English  Books  ” 
(10  vols.,  i8o5-<>9,)  “Res  Literariae,”  (3  vols.,  1821,)  and 

Letters  from  the  Continent,”  (1821.)  Died  near  Geneva 

.n  1837* 

See  “  Th.  Autobiography,  Times,  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  2  vols.,  1834 ;  Quarterly  Review’’  for  March  and  June” 
l034*  * 

Bry-en'nl-us,  (Nicephorus,)  [Gr.  N ix^opoc  B pvev. 
vu>s ;  Fi;.  NicAphore  Bryenne,  ne/s^fpR/  bRe'Sn',]  a 


Byzantine  historian  and  general,  was  a  favourite  minister 
of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  married  Anna  Comnena.  He 
wrote  “'YXij  loropias”  Died  about  1137. 

Buache,  bii'fsh',  (Philippe,)  an  eminent  French 
geographer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1700,  became,  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  old,  first  geographer  to  the  king. 
Died  in  1773.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  geog¬ 
raphy,  especially  that  department  of  it  which  is  termed 
hydrography. 

Buache  de  la  Neuville,  bii'ish'  deh  li  nuh'vil', 
(Jean  Nicolas,)  a  French  geographer,  a  relation  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Neuville-en-Pont  in  1741,  was  the  last 
Frenchman  who  bore  the  title  of  “first  geographer  to 
the  king,”  (“  premier  g^ographe  du  roi.”)  Died  in  1825. 

See  Walckhnabr,  “Vies  des  Hommes  calibres;”  QuArard, 
“La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Buat-Nan5ay,  bii't'  nfiN'si',  (Louis  Gabriel,)  often 
called  simply  Comte  du  Buat,  a  French  diplomatist 
and  writer,  author  of  an  “  Ancient  History  of  the  Nations 
of  Europe,”  (2d  -ed.,  12  vols.,  1772,)  and  other  works. 
Born  in  Normandy  in  1732;  died  in  1787. 

Bubastis.  See  Bast. 

Bube,  boo'beh,  (Adolph,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Go¬ 
tha  in  1802.  He  published  “  German  Tales,”  (“  Deutsche 
Sagen,”)  which  had  great  success,  and  afterwards  “Obo- 
len,”  (1827,)  “Poems,”  (“Gedichte,”  1836,)  “New 
Poems,”  (“Neue  Gedichte,”  1840,)  and  “  Naturbilder,” 
(1848.)  Died  October  17,  1873. 

Bubna  Littiz,  boob'nd  lit'tits,  (Ferdinand,)  Count 
OF,  (often  called  simply  Bubna,)  a  very  distinguished 
Austrian  general,  born  at  Zamersk,  in  Bohemia,  about 
1768,  particularly  signalized  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  Napoleon  in  1813.  Died  in  1825. 

Bu-bul'cus,  (Caius  Junius,)  a  Roman  statesman  who 
Was  thrice  elected  consul,  and  became  dictator  in  302  B.c. 

Buc  or  Buck,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  antiquary 
and  historical  writer,  was  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  James  I.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Richard  III.,”  and 
other  works.  Died  about  1622. 

Buc,  du,  dU  biik,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  bom  in  Martinique 
in  1717,  of  a  noble  Norman  family,  was  appointed  by 
Choiseul  chief  of  the  bureaus  for  the  two  Indias,  and  in 
1770  retired  with  the  title  of  intendant  of  the  colonies. 
Died  in  1795. 

Bucer,  boot'ser,  (Martin,)  originally  Kuhhorn, 
(koo'hoRn,)  a  celebrated  German  reformer,  and  friend  of 
Luther,  bom  in  1491  near  Strasburg,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  for  twenty  years.  He  assisted  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1 548,  and  strongly  condemned  the 
so-called  Interim  of  Charles  V.  At  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer,  he  removed  to  England  in  1549,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  died  about  1550, 
leaving  numerous  works  in  Latin  and  German,  among 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  with  a  commentary. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  peace  and  conciliation  among  the 
Protestant  sects.  His  “  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels” 
(1527)  are  highly  esteemed. 

Buch,  von,  fon  booK,  (Leopold,)  an  eminent  Prus¬ 
sian  geologist,  born  at  Stolpe,  in  Uckermark,  on  the 
Oder,  in  1774.  He  studied  mineralogy  under  Werner 
at  Freiberg,  where  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  his 
fellow-student.  In  1797  he  published  an  “  Essay  towards 
a  Geognostic  Description  of  Silesia,”  and  performed  a 
scientific  excursion  in  Italy  in  1798-99.  During  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit  to  Italy  he  witnessed  the  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  in  1805,  and  was  converted  from  the  Neptunian  to 
the  Plutonic  theory.  The  results  of  his  observations 
appeared  in  his  “  Geognostische  Beobachtungen  auf  Rei- 
sen  durch  Deutschland  und  Italien,”  (2  vols.,  1802-09.) 
He  afterwards  explored  Sweden  and  other  countries, 
generally  travelling  on  foot.  He  was  the  first  who  no¬ 
ticed  the  gradual  elevation  of  Sweden,  and  he  originated 
the  doctrine  of  the  slow  upheaval  of  continents.  Among 
his  more  important  works  is  a  geological  map  of  Ger¬ 
many,  (1824.)  He  was  pronounced  by  Humboldt  to  be 
“  the  greatest  geologist  of  our  age,  the  first  to  recognize 
the  intimate  connection  of  volcanic  phenomena.”  Died 
in  Berlin  in  1853. 

Buchan,  buk'an,  (David,)  a  British  navigator  born 
about  1780.  He  commanded  an  expedition  sent  out  in 
1818  to  discover  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific  Ocean  through  Behring  Strait  and  the  Arctic 
Sea.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Barrow,  “  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic 
Regions.” 

Buchan,  (David  Stuart  Erskine,)  Earl  of.  See 
Erskine. 

Buchan,  buK'an,  (Elizabeth  or  Elspeth,)  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  called  Buchanists,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1738;  died  in  1791. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Buchan,  (John  Stuart,)  Earl  of,  born  in  1380,  was 
a  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  a  grandson  of  Kiqg  Robert  II.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1420,  defeated  the 
English  at  Bauge,  and  was  appointed  Constable  of 
France.  Died  about  1424. 

Buchan,  (Peter,)  a  Scottish  antiquary.  He  published 
“  Gleanings  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Scarce  Old 
Ballads,”  (1825,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1854. 

Buchan,  (William,)  M.D.,  born  at  Ancrum,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1729 ;  died  in  1805.  He  practised  in  Sheffield, 
and  finally  in  London.  His  “Domestic  Medicine,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1769,  had  great  success. 

Buchanan,  buk-an'an,  (Claudius,)  a  Scottish  divine, 
vice-provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  India,  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1766;  died  in 
1815.  He  wrote  “  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,”  (181 1.) 

Buchanan,  (Dugald,)  a  Highland  (Gaelic)  poet, 
born  at  Strathire,  in  Balquhidder,  in  1716.  He  became 
noted  as  a  writer  of  hymns  (1767)  and  religious  poems, 
which  have  great  merit.  Died  at  Rannoch,  June  2,  1768. 

Buchanan,  (Francis,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish  physician, 
bom  in  Stirlingshire  in  1762.  Having  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  he  sailed  in  1 794  for  India,  as  surgeon  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  service.  He  published  “  Travels 
in  the  Mysore,”  (1807,)  which  has  a  high  reputation,  and 
a  “  History  of  Nepaul,”  (1818.)  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of 
other  learned  institutions.  Died  in  1829. 

Buchanan,  buk-an'an,  (Franklin,)  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Baltimore,  entered  the  navy  about 
1815.  He  was  a  captain  when  the  civil  war  began,  re¬ 
signed  in  1861,  and  commanded  the  iron-clad  Merrimac 
when  she  destroyed  several  Federal  ships  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March,  1862.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  he  commanded  the  iron-clad  Tennessee 
in  Mobile  Bay,  August,  1864,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Admiral  Farragut,  and  taken  prisoner.  Died  in  1874. 

Buchanan,  (George,)  a  celebrated  Scottish  historian, 
scholar,  and  Latin  poet,  born  near  Killearn,  in  the  county 
of  Stirling,  in  1506,  was  educated  in  Paris.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  for  several  years, 
ana  returned  to  Scotland  about  1537.  Having  adopted 
Protestant  opinions,  and  written  a  satire  against  the 
monks,  entitled  “  Somnium,”  he  was  thrown  into  prison ; 
but  he  escaped  to  England,  and  passed  thence  to  France 
about  1540.  He  remained  in  France  until  1547,  during 
which  period  he  taught  at  Bordeaux  and  Paris  and  wrote 
several  Latin  tragedies.  After  he  had  passed  several 
months  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1553,  and  to  Scotland  in  1560.  In 
1562  he  became  classical  tutor  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  in  1570  or  1571  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
young  king,  James  VI.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the 
regent  Murray  in  the  civil  war.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  a  metrical  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  (1570,) 
“  Franciscanus,”  a  poetical  satire,  and  a  “  History  of 
Scotland,”  (“Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,”  1582.)  The 
last  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  impartiality.  His  Latin 
writings  are  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
the  style.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1582,  after  saying, 
“  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  there  are  few  kings.”  His 
translation  of  the  Psalms  shows  him  to  have  been  a  poet 
of  a  high  order  ;  though  he  is  perhaps  more  remark¬ 
able  for  harmony  of  versification  and  richness  of  style 
than  for  strength  of  imagination. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1608;  David  Irving,  “Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Buchanan,”  1807. 

Buchanan,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  sanitarian, 
was  born  at  London,  in  1831.  As  medical  officer  of  St. 


Giles  he  introduced  new  methods  of  sanitation,  and  was 
active  in  showing  the  great  advantage  of  drainage  and 
pure  water-supply.  As  medical  officer  of  the  local 
government  board  he  organized  the  system  of  defence 
against  cholera  invasion  and  other  sanitary  precau¬ 
tions.  He  was  knighted  in  1892.  Died  May  5,  1895. 

Buchanan,  (James,)  the  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  April,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  in  1809,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1812.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1820,  and  began  his  political  career  as  a  Federalist.  In 
1828  he  supported  General  Jackson  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1831,  and 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Pennsylvania  in  1833.  He  supported  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Van  Buren,  (1837-41,)  and  favoured  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Having  been 
re-elected,  he  sat  in  the  Senate  until  1845,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  that  year  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Polk.  He  ceased  to  hold  this  office  in  March, 
1849,  after  which  he  passed  four  years  in  private  life. 
He  opposed  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and,  like  most  other 
Democratic  leaders,  raised  his  voice  against  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement  He  was  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Saint  James  from  1853  to  1856.  In 
June,  1856,  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  nominated  him  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  competitors  were  John  C.  Fremont,  supported  by  the 
Republicans,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  “American.”  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  elected,  receiving  174  electoral  votes  out  of 
303,  which  was  the  whole  number.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  administration,  great  excitement  was  produced  by  an 
attempt  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas,  which  became  the 
scene  of  civil  war.  On  this  question  Buchanan  showed 
himself  to  be  a  “  Northern  man  with  Southern  princi¬ 
ples.”  In  his  message,  December,  1857,  he  argued  that 
Kansas  should  be  admitted  with  the  “Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution,”  which  the  pro-slavery  party,  aided  by  execu¬ 
tive  influence,  had  framed.  The  majority  of  Congress, 
however,  refused  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  slave  State. 

He  used  his  influence  to  obtain  by  purchase  the  island 
of  Cuba,  in  order  to  secure  a  due  oalance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  slavery.  In  1854  he  had  united 
with  John  Y.  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule  in  the  “  Ostend 
Manifesto”  on  the  subject  of  Cuba.  His  cabinet  was 
composed  principally  of  disunionists  and  their  friends, 
namely,  John  B.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war  ;  Howell  Cobb, 
secretary  of  the  treasury;  Jacob  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  interior ;  Isaac  Toucey,  secretary  of  the  navy ; 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  attorney-general.  Before  the 
Presidential  election  of  i860,  a  large  number  of  mus¬ 
kets  were  removed  from  Northern  armories  to  the 
South,  for  the  benefit  of  the  disunionists.  In  his  last 
message,  December,  i860,  the  President  cast  on  the 
Northern  people  the  blame  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Union,  which  was  then  imminent,  and  decided  that  the 
Constitution  has  not  delegated  to  Congress  or  to  the 
Executive  any  power  to  coerce  a  State  or  to  prevent 
the  secession  of  a  State.  “  Plow  easy  would  it  be,” 
says  he,  “  for  the  American  people  to  settle  the  slavery 
uestion  forever,  and  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
istracted  country !  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it 
All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all 
for  which  the  slave  States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be 
let  alone.  .  .  .  For  this  | i.e.  slavery]  the  people  of  the 
North  are  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more  right 
to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Russia  or  in 
Brazil.”  The  movements  which  were  initiated  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Southern  Confederacy  were  facilitated  by  the 
supineness  of  the  outgoing  Federal  administration.  Mr. 
Cass  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  because 
the  President  declined  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  and 
nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom-houses  in  the 
seceded  States  were  seized  by  the  insurgents  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61.  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  his  retirement, 
resided  at  Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  where  he  died 
June  1,  1868.  He  was  never  married.  He  published  in 
1866  a  work  entitled  “Mr.  Buchanan’s  Administration.” 

See  Curtis,  “Life  of  James  Buchanan  ”  2  vo’s.,  1883. 
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Buchanan,  (Robert  William,)  a  British  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Caverswell,  Staffordshire,  August  18, 
1841.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
became  a  journalist  of  London.  Among  his  volumes  of 
poetry  are  “Undertones”  (i860)  and  “London  Poems,” 
(1866.)  His  later  volumes  of  poetry  include  “The 
City  of  Dreams,”  (1888,)  and  “The  Wandering 
Jew,”  (1892.)  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  plays  and 
a  considerable  number  of  novels,  including  “The 
Shadow  of  the  Sword,”  “God  and  the  Man,” 
“Woman  and  the  Man,”  etc.  Died  June  10,  1901. 

Bucher,  boon/er,  (Adalbert  Bruno,)  a  German  au¬ 
thor,  born  at  Koslin,  April  24,  1826.  His  works  include 
“Art  in  Handicrafts,”  (1872,)“  History  of  Technical  Art,” 
(1875  et  sea.,  partly  by  other  writers,)  “  Catechism  of  Art 
History,”  (1880,)  etc. 

Buchez,  bii'shi',  (Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin,)  a 
French  publicist,  republican,  and  able  philosophical  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Matagne  (Ardennes)  in  1 796.  He  advanced 
some  original  views  in  his  “  Science  of  the  Development 
of  Humanity,”  (1833.)  In  conjunction  with  M.  Roux, 
he  published  “The  Parliamentary  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,”  (40  vols.,  1833-38.)  His  most  important 
work  is  his  “Complete  Treatise  on  Philosophy,  from 
the  Catholic  and  Progressive  Point  of  View,”  (“  Essai 
d’un  Traite  completde  Philosophic,  au  Point  de  Vue  de 
Catholicisme  et  du  Progres,”  3  vols.,  1840.)  He  was 
president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1848,  when  that  body  was  invaded  by  ruffians.  He 
died  at  Rodez,  June  22,  1866. 

Buchholz,  booK'holts,  (Andrew  Heinrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Schoningen  in  1607;  died 
in  1671. 

Buchholz,  (Paul  Ferdinand  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur ,  born  at  Altruppin  in  1768  ;  died  in  1843. 

Buchhorn,  booK'hoRn,  (Karl  Ludwig  Bernhard,) 
a  German  artist  and  amateur,  born  at  Halberstadt  in 
1770,  became  professor  of  engraving  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1856,  leaving  considerable 
bequests  to  the  Academy. 

Buchmann._See  Bibliander. 

Buchner,  booK'ner,  (August,)  a  German  scholar, 
professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  born  in  1591 ;  died  in  1661. 

Buchner,  buK'ner,  (Friedrich  Carl  Christian 
Ludwig,)  a  distinguished  materialistic  philosopher,  born 
at  Darmstadt,  in  Germany,  March  29,  1824.  He  studied 
at  Giessen,  WUrzburg,  and  Vienna,  became  a  physician, 
and  for  a  time  held  a  clinical  professorship  at  Tubingen. 
His  most  noted  works  are  “  Force  and  Matter,”  (1855,) 
“Nature  and  Spirit,”  (1857,)  “Physiological  Sketches,” 
(1861,)  “Nature  and  Science,”  (1862,)  “The  Place  of 
Man  in  Nature,”  (1869,)  “Mind  in  Animals,”  (1877,) 
and  “The  Power  of  Transmission,”  (1882.)  These  and 
others  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages.  He  died  May  1,  1899. 

Buchner,  (Johann  Andreas  Elia,)  born  at  Erfurt 
in  1701,  was  a  writer  on  materia  medica,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Erfurt  and  afterwards  at  Halle,  and  con¬ 
sulting  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1769. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Con versat ions- Lexikon.” 

Bucholtzer,  bdbK'olt's^r,  (Abraham,)  a  German 
divine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Melanchthon,  born  in  1329. 
He  wrote  the  “  Index  Chronologicus,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1584. 


See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vitae  Theologorum. ” 

Bucholz,  booK'olts,  written  also  Buchholz,  (Sam 
uel,)  a  German  historian,  born  at  Pritzwalk  in  1717, 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Historv  of  th( 
March  of  Brandenburg,”  (1759-75.)  Died  in  1/74. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  ” 
Buohoz..  bU  sho',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  physician  anc 
botanist,  born  at  Metz  in  1731 ;  died  in  1807.  He  pub 
Ushed  a  “Natural  History  of  France,”  (14  vols.  177* 
et  seq.,)  and  other  works.  *’  7 ' 


Buchwald,  booK'Mlt,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a  poet 
and  littlrateur,  born  at  Vienna  in  1787.  He  became  in 
1828  professor  of  French  literature  at  Kiel.  Died  1876. 

Buck,  (Dudley,)  an  American  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  March  10,  1839! 
He  studied  abroad,  and  for  fifteen  years  gave  organ 


concerts  in  the  United  States.  His  productions  are 
numerous,  among  them  being  the  cantata  for  the 
opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.  He  is 
organist  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Buck,  (Sir  George.)  See  Buc,  (Sir  George.) 

Bucke,  biik,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1781.  He  wrote  “The  Beauties,  Harmonies 
and  Sublimities  of  Nature,”  (new  edition,  1837,)  an  elo¬ 
quent  work,  which  was  praised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  “The  Book  of  Human  Character.”  Died  in  1847. 

Buckeridge,  buk'rij,  or  Buck'ridge,(JOHN,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Wiltshire.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1611,  and  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1626.  He 
wrote  “  On  the  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Temporal  Affairs,” 
(“De  Potestate  Papae  in  Rebus  temporalibus,”  1614.) 
Died  in  1631. 

Buckham,  (Mathew  Henry,)  born  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1832,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
infancy.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  there  till  1871, 
when  he  became  president  of  that  institution. 

Buckhurst,  Lord.  See  Dorset,  first  Earl  of. 

Buckinck,  book'kink,  (Arnold,)  a  German  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  first  who  engraved  maps  on  and 
printed  them  from  copper.  An  edition  of  Ptolemy’s 
geography  with  copper-plate  maps,  the  first  known  work 
of  this  kind,  was  published  at  Rome  by  Buckinck  in  1478.. 

See  Walckenaer,  “Vie  de  Buckinck,”  in  his  “Melanges.” 

Buckingham,  buk'ing-am,  (George  Villiers — viE- 
yerz,)  first  Duke  of,  an  English  courtier,  born  in  Leices¬ 
tershire  in  1592,  became  in  his  youth  the  favourite  of 
James  I.  He  obtained  in  rapid  succession  the  titles  of 
baron,  viscount,  earl,  and  marquis,  and  the  office  of  lord- 
admiral  of  England.  He  induced  Prince  Charles  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  in  person  at  Madrid  as  a  suitor  of  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  accompanied  him  in  this  romantic  adven¬ 
ture,  (1623.)  During  his  absence  on  this  journey  he  was, 
created  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His  ascendency  con¬ 
tinued  unimpaired  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  of 
whom  the  duke  was  the  chief  favourite  and  prime  min¬ 
ister.  He  involved  England  in  a  war  with  France.  His 
insolence,  incapacity,  and  destitution  of  principle  ren¬ 
dered  him  very  unpopular.  He  was  assassinated  in  1628? 
by  John  Felton. 

See  H.  Wotton,  “  Short  View  of  the  Life  of  George  Villiers,”  1642;; 
Mrs.  Thompson,  “Life  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.” 

Buckingham,  (George  Villiers,)  second  Dukb 
of,  born  in  1627,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  successful  courtier, 
and  was  a  man  of  profligate  habits.  In  the  civil  war  he 
fought  for  the  king  in  one  action,  and  subsequently  re¬ 
tired  to  the  continent.  After  the  restoration  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  favour  of  Charles  II.,  and  promoted  the  fall 
of  Clarendon,  (1667,)  of  whom  he  was  a  bitter  enemy* 
About  1670  he  formed  the  ministry  called  the  “  Cabal,” 
of  which  he  was  president  Their  policy  was  to  make 
the  king  absolute,  by  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
Died  in  1688. 

Buckingham,  (James  Silk,)  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1786.  He  visited  Egypt  and  India 
in  1813,  and  in  1816  edited  a  journal  in  Calcutta,  which, 
owing  to  its  censures  of  the  government,  was  soon  sup¬ 
pressed.  After  his  return  to  England  he  published 
several  volumes  of  travels  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  etc., 
and  subsequently  “Travels  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,”  (9  vols.,  1841-43.)  He  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Sheffield  in  1832.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  temperance  and  other  social  reforms.  He 
died  in  1855,  leaving  an  unfinished  “Autobiography.” 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  October  and  January,  1822,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1841. 

Buck'ing-ham,  (Joseph  Tinker,)  an  American  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  in  1 779.  He  edited 
“The  New  England  Galaxy,”  (1817-28,)  “The  Boston 
Courier,”  (1824-48,)  and  “  The  New  England  Magazine,” 
(1832-36.)  He  published  “Specimens  of  Newspaper 
Literature,  with  Personal  Memoirs,”  (2  vols.,  1850,)  and 
“  Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial  Life,” 
(2  vols.,  1852.)  Died  in  1861. 
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Buckingham,  (William  Alfred,)  born  in  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  in  1806.  He  became  in  early  life  a  merchant 
at  Norwich,  and  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carpets.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut  by  the  Republicans  in  1858,  and  was  re-elected 
seven  times.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  six  years.  Died  February  4,  1875. 

See  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  “  Men  of  our  Times,”  1868. 

Buck'ingham  and  Chan'dos,  (Richard  Gren¬ 
ville  Brydges  Chandos,)  first  Duke  of,  an  English 
peer,  born  in  1776,  was  the  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Temple.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  politician,  and  voted 
with  the  Conservatives.  Died  in  1839. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  (Richard  Temple 
Nugent  Brydges  Chandos  Grenville,)  second  Duke 
of,  born  in  London  in  1797,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  published  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of 
George  III.,”  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1861. 

See  “Private  Diary  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan¬ 
dos,”  London,  1862. 

Buckinghamshire,  buk'ing-am-shir,  (John  Shef¬ 
field,)  Duke  of,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  born  in 
1649,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  became 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  under  Queen  Anne,  and  died  in 
1721.  Besides  his  “Essay  on  Satire”  and  “Essay  on 
Poetry,”  and  other  poems,  he  wrote  “Memoirs”  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Buck'land,  (Cyrus,)  an  American  inventor,  master- 
machinist  "to  the  United  States  armory  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Manchester,  Connecticut,  in 
1799.  His  principal  inventions  consist  of  various  kinds 
of  machinery  for  working  the  gun-stock,  comprising  four¬ 
teen  different  machines,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  a  machine  for  cutting 
the  grooves  in  the  barrel  of  the  new  rifled  musket,  by 
which  eight  barrels  are  turned  off  in  the  time  required  to 
groove  one  by  the  old  process,  the  work  being  done  in  a 
much  superior  manner.  Died  February  26,  1891.. 

Buck'land,  (Francis  Trevelyan,)  an  English  natu¬ 
ralist,  son  of  Dr.  William  Buckland,  was  born  at  Oxford 
in  1826.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  “  Curiosities  of 
Natural  History,”  (1857 ;  4th  series,  2  vols.,  1870,)  “  Fish- 
Hatching,”  (1863,)  “  Familiar  History  of  British  Fishes,” 
(1873,)  “  Log-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist,”  (1876,) 
and  edited  his  father’s  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Geology 
and  Mineralogy.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Salmon-Fisheries.  Died  December  20,  1880. 

Buckland,  (William,)  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  geo¬ 
logist,  bom  at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  in  1784,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  mineralogy  at  Oxford  in  1813,  and  was  appointed 
reader  in  geology  there  about  1818.  In  1823  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Reliquiae  Diluvianae.”  His  most  important  work 
is  the  Bridgewater  treatise  entitled  “Geology  and  Min¬ 
eralogy  considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,” 
(1836,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  Aug.  14,  1856. 

“The  extraordinary  and  inestimable  facts,”  says  the 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1837,  “which  he  has 
brought  under  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader  have  been 
illustrated  by  numerous  and  splendid  embellishments ; 
and,  while  his  descriptions  of  them  are  clothed  in  simple 
and  perspicuous  language,  the  general  views  to  which 
they  lead  have  been  presented  to  us  in  the  highest  tone  of 
lofty  and  impressive  eloquence.  We  have  ourselves  never 
perused  a  work  more  truly  fascinating  or  more  deeply 
calculated  to  leave  abiding  impressions  on  the  heart.” 
He  became  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1845. 

See,  also,  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1823;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  April  and  July,  1823,  and  April,  1824;  “Men  I  have 
known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  London,  1866. 

Buckle,  buk'el,  (Henry  Thomas,)  a  popular  English 
writer, born  at  Lee  in  1822.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  son  received,  it  is  said,  a  “  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.”  Pie  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  that  thorough  mental  training  which  would 
have  been  so  valuable  a  preparation  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  philosophic  inquiries  to  which  his  subsequent 
life  was  devoted.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1840, 
he  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  fondness  for  books  and  to  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  He  is  said  to  have  formed 


one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
In  1857  Mr.  Buckle  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
celebrated  “History  of  Civilization  in  England.”  This 
work,  characterize  d  as  it  was  by  great  boldness  of  thought 
and  vigour  of  style,  produced  no  little  sensation  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  By  one  class  of  critics 
it  was  received  with  the  warmest  admiration,  while  by 
another  class  it  was  severely  criticised,  and  by  some  it 
was  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms.  This"  wide  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  work  was 
doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  great  diversity  in  the  pre¬ 
conceived  views  of  its  readers,  but  perhaps  also  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writer.  Al¬ 
though  not  remarkable  for  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning 
or  for  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,*  Mr.  Buckle  had 
the  power  of  presenting  his  ideas  with  extraordinary 
distinctness  and  force,  so  that,  however  he  may  fail  to 
convince,  he  seldom  or  never  fails  to  arouse  attention  and 
awaken  thought.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  is  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  severity  of  his  logic  or  the  weight  of  his  authorities, 
as  to  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  and  the  energy  of 
his  will.  Those  who  read  his  pages  may  be  compared 
to  men  listening  to  an  earnest  and  gifted  orator,  who 
carries  his  hearers  along  with  him  mainly  by  the  intensity 
and  force  of  his  own  convictions.  Those  alone,  it  would 
seem,  are  able  to  resist  the  fascination  of  his  genius  who, 
from  prejudice  or  from  philosophy,  are  predetermined 
not  to  yield,  or  to  yield  only  after  their  reason  is  fully 
convinced.  We  would  not  intentionally  undervalue  Mr. 
Buckle’s  extraordinary  powers.  We  freely  concede  to 
him  the  possession  of  vast  stores  of  information,  as  well 
as  great  affluence  of  thought.  But  these  seeming  advan¬ 
tages  may  to  an  ardent  mind  —  especially  if  it  have  a 
strong  bias  towards  controversy  t  —  become  an  impedi- 
ment,  rather  than  a  help,  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  the 

*  Those  who  have  carefully  read  his  History,  and  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  facts  and  authorities  which  he  cites  to  prove  his  posi¬ 
tions,  will  scarcely  question  the  justice  of  these  strictures.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  examples 
in  support  of  what  we  have  said  above.  In  attempting  to  prove  his 
theory  respecting  the  predominant  influence  of  physical  circumstances 
on  the  character  of  nations,  he  contrasts  Greece  and  India.  In  the 
former,  we  are  told,  the  people  are  self-reliant  and  aspiring ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  are  the  victims  of  a  grovelling  superstition.  He  speaks  of 
the  religion  of  India  as  “  a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.” 
“In  Greece,”  says  Mr.  Buckle,  “we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero- 
worship, — that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals,”  (vol.  i.  chap,  ii.)  Now,  it 
so  happens  that  in  India,  for  the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years,  the 
deification  of  mortals  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  wholly  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  N ot  only  was  every  Brahman  considered 
to  be  “something  transcendently  divine,”  but  he  was  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  highest  attribute  of  godhead,  that  of  creation, —  of  “framing 
other  worlds”  and  “  giving  being  to  new  gods  and  mortals.  ”  (See  “In¬ 
stitutes  of  Manu,”  chap.  ix.  313,  315,  319-)  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
Brahmanism.  If  we  look  at  the  great  offshoots  of  that  system,  viz., 
the  religion  of  the  Booddhists  (strictly  so  called)  and  of  the  Jains,  the 
case  is  still  stronger  against  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  ;  for  with  the  latter 
the  principal  deities,  and  with  the  former  the  only  deities,  were 
deified  mortals.  (See  “  Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  ix.  p.  288 ;  Hardy’s 
“Manual  of  Booddhism;”  also  article  Gautama  in  the  present 
work.)  Mr.  Buckle’s  mistake  on  this  point  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  has  the  most  vital  connection  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
his  system.  It  is  true,  he  quotes  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  the  effect  that 
deified  heroes  formed  no  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas ;  it  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  was  that  of 
the  Aryans  soon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  adopted  (as  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  suppose)  before  the  climate  and  other  physical  conditions  had 
yet  had  time  to  produce  their  full  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  new 
inhabitants ;  and  that  the  “deification  of  mortals,”  which  Mr.  Buckle 
cites  as  proof  of  a  self-reliant  or  anti-superstitious  tendency,  prevailed 
to  its  fullest  extent  after  all  the  physical  conditions  belonging  to  India 
had  had  the  amplest  scope  for  exercising  their  utmost  influence. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations  the  reader  can  judge  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  assertion  that  “the  tendency  of  Asiatic 
[i.e.  Hindoo]  civilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and 
their  deities.”  (  !)  Mr.  Buckle  commits  an  error  scarcely  less  import¬ 
ant  in  regard  to  Spain.  (See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1861.) 

As  one  out  of  many  instances  of  defective  reasoning  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  we  may  cite  his  argument  intended  to  prove  that  in  all  the 
great  movements  of  society  the  progress  is  due  to  the  intellect  alone. 
(See  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.)  Having  shown  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
progress  of  society  must  be  the  result  either  of  the  intellect  or  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to  moral  influences  alone,  he 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intellectual  power  only  is  “  the  real 
mover”  of  society,  assuming,  “  so  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  nature, 
that  a  phenomenon  cannot  have  more  than  one  cause.”  (See  Mill’s 
“  System  of  Logic,”  book  v.  chap.  iii.  7.) 

f  “His  [Mr.  Buckle’s]  controversial  ardour  is  not  only  a  heat,  but 
a  blaze,  and  frequently  dazzles  the  eye  of  his  understanding.”  See, 
in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  January,  1863,  “Mr.  Buckle  as  a 
Thinker,”  an  article  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  system  of  philosophy. 
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truth.  In  its  eager  desire  to  build  up  an  intellectual 
system,  it  will  often  unconsciously  seize  with  avidity  on 
such  facts  as  may  happen  to  favour  its  preconceived  theo¬ 
ries,  and  as  unconsciously  reject  or  ignore  those  of  an 
opposite  character. 

In  1 86 1  a  second  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  History  made 
its  appearance  ;  but  it  did  not  excite  so  great  an  interest 
as  the  first  had  done.  It  may  be  that  the  novelty  which 
gave  attraction  to  the  first  was  wanting ;  it  is  also  pro¬ 
bable  that  Mr.  Buckle’s  impaired  health  prevented  him 
from  doing  as  full  justice  to  his  subject  as  he  would  have 
done  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1 86 1,  with  a  view  to  recruit  his  failing  health, 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  in  the  Levant.  He  died  at  Damas 
cus  on  the  29th  of  May,  1862. 

See  “Westminster  Review,”  vol.  lxviii.,  1857;  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  for  April,  1858,  and  July,  1861,  pp.  189-90;  “Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  July,  1858 ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1861 ; 
«  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1862,  also  October,  1857,  and  Au¬ 
gust,  1863;  Froude,  “Lecture  on  the  Science  of  History,”  in  hu 
“Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  vol.  i.,  1867;  Charles  Halh, 
“  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,”  pub 
lished  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  1863. 

Buckler.  See  Schinderhannes. 

Buck'ley,  (Arabella  Burton,)  an  English  author, 
born  at  Brighton,  October  24,  1840.  She  was  a  long 
time  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  She  wrote  “  The 
Fairy- Land  of  Science,”  “  Life  and  her  Children,”  “  Win¬ 
ners  in  Life’s  Race,”  etc. 

Buckley,  (Samuel  Botsford,)  an  American  botanist, 
born  at  Torrey,  New  York,  May  9,  1809.  He  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
1836.  In  1843  he  discovered  a  remarkable  shrub  or 
small  tree,  named  after  him  “Buckleya.”  Buckley’s 
Peak,  in  North  Carolina,  was  also  named  in  honor  of 
him.  In  1866  he  became  State  geologist  of  Texas. 
He  published  several  reports  of  his  geological  surveys. 
Died  in  May,  1884. 

Buck'man,  (James,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  at 
Cheltenham  about  1816,  was  professor  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Cirencester  for  many  years.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  botany,  geology,  &C.  D.  1884. 

Buck'min-ster,  (Joseph,)  an  American  orthodox  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  at  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  in  1751,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1770.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  North  Church  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1779-  He  was  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  exer¬ 
cises.  His  sermons  produced  emotion  rather  than  con¬ 
viction.  Died  in  1812. 

Buckminster,  (Joseph  Stevens,)  an  eloquent  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth  in  1784.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  with 
distinction  in  1800,  and  became  in  1804  pastor  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  intelligent  congregations  in  New  England.  He  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar.  In 
1806  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He 
superintended  the  publication  of  Griesbach’s  “New 
Testament”  in  1808.  Died  in  1812. 

Bfick'n^r,  (Simon  Bolivar,)  an  American  general, 
bom  in  Kentucky  about  1824,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1844.  He  was  commander  of  the  State  Guard  of 
Kentucky  in  1861,  and  took  arms  against  the  Union  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Donelson  when  it  was  attacked 
by  General  Grant.  The  chief  command  of  the  fort  was 
transferred  by  General  Floyd  to  Buckner,  who  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  1 6th  of  February,  1862.  He  commanded 
a  corps  at  Chickamauga  in  1863.  He  subsequently 
became  prominent  in  politics,  was  Governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  1887-91,  and  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Democratic  (gold  standard)  party  of  1896. 

Buckridge.  See  Buckeridge. 

Buckstone,  (John  Baldwin,)  an  English  comic 
actor  and  dramatist,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  about 
1800.  Among  his  plays  are  “Jack  Sheppard,”  “The 
Wreck  Ashore,”  and  “Victorine.”  Died  Oct  31  1870 

Bucquet,  bu'ki',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 'physi¬ 
cian  and  chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1746;  died  in  1780. 
Bucquoi,  bii'kwi',  (Charles  Bonaventure  de 
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Longueval — deh  ldNg'vil',)  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  born  in  1561,  entered  early  into  the 
Spanish  army  destined  to  the  war  then  raging  in  the 
Netherlands.  Having  afterwards  passed  into  the  service 
of  Austria,  he  totally  defeated  the  revolted  Protestants 
of  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  in  1620.  He  was  killed  while 
besieging  Neuhausel,  in  Hungary,  in  1621. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bucquoy,  van,  vtn  bii'kwi',  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  trav¬ 
eller,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1693;  died  in  1760. 

Budd,  (William,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  North  Tawton,  Devonshire,  in  1811.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  researches  into  the  mode  of 
propagation  of  contagious  diseases,  and  published  a 
standard  work  on  “  Typhoid  Fever.”  Died  January  9, 
1880. 

Buddaus  or  Buddaeus,  bood-da'fts,  or  Budde, 
bood'deh,  (Johannes  Franciscus,)  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  historian,  and  voluminous  writer,  born  at 
Anclam,  in  Pomerania,  in  1667,  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  of  theology 
at  Jena.  Died  in  1729. 

See  Nio£ron,  “  M^moires.” 

Buddaus  or  Buddaeus,  written  also  Buddeus, 
(Karl  Franz,)  a  writer  on  philosophy,  etc.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Halle  in  1695,  filled  several  high  offices 
at  Weimar  and  Gotha.  Died  in  1753- 

See  his  autobiographic  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten  meines  Lebens,”  1748; 
f.  A.  Loewr,  “  Gedachtnisspredigt  auf  den  Vice-Kanzler  Buddeus,” 
*753- 

Bud'den,  (John,)  an  English  scholar,  and  professor 
of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  born  in  1566;  died  in  1620. 

Buddha.  See  Booddha. 

Budd,  bii'di',  (Guillaume,)  [Lat.  Guliel'mus  Bu- 
D/E'us,]  a  distinguished  scholar,  author  of  a  work  of 
great  merit  on  ancient  coins,  entitled  “De  Asse,”  (1514,) 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1467.  He  was  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Reformation.  Bude  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  man  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Francis  I.,  who  appointed  him  in  1522  master  of 
requests.  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek,  and  wrote  “  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Greek  Tongue.”  Died  in  1540. 

Budde,  bii'di',  (Adrien  Quentin,)  a  French  litti- 
rateur  and  mathematician,  born  in  Paris  in  1 748 ;  died 
in  1826. 

Buder,  boo'der,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  a  learned 
German  jurist  and  historian,  born  in  Upper  Lusatia  in 
1693,  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Jena  in  1734* 
and  died  in  1763. 

Budes,  de,  deh  biid,  (Sylvestre,)  a  French  soldier 
and  companion-in-arms  of  Du  Guesclin.  Died  in  1379. 

Budge,  (Ernest  A.  Wallis,)  keeper  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities,  British  Museum,  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  large  number  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  texts, 
and  author  of  numerous  publications  on  Babylonian,, 
Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  subjects. 

Bhdg'ell,  (Eustace,)  an  English  essayist,  born  near 
Exeter  in  1685,  was  a  relative  of  Joseph  Addison,  who 
procured  for  him  a  clerkship  in  the  civil  service.  He 
wrote  for  the  “Spectator”  numerous  papers  with  the 
signature  of  “  X,”  and  was  suspected  of  forging  the  will 
of  Tindal,  by  which  £2000  were  bequeathed  to  Budgell. 
He  lost  .£20,000  in  the  South  Sea  bubble.  He  drowned 
himself  in  1736. 

BQdg'ett,  (Samuel,)  a  wealthy  English  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  born  near  Bristol  in  1794.  His  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent  for  business  and  energy  of  character  en¬ 
abled  him  to  amass  a  large  fortune,  a  great  part  of  which 
he  spent  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  vicinity.  Died  in  1851. 

Budha.  See  Booddha. 

Budrio.  See  Lippi,  (Giacomo.) 

Bueil.  See  Buil. 

Bueil,  de,  deh  bul  or  buh'ye,  (Jean,)  Count  of  San- 
cerre,  (sdN'saiR',)  a  noted  French  warrior,  contemporary 
with  Joan  of  Arc.  He  became  admiral  of  France  about 
1450,  and  was  surnamed  “the  Scourge  of  the  English.” 

Bu'el,  (Jesse,)  an  American  journalist,  born  at  Cov 
entry,  Connecticut,  in  1778,  established  about  1813  the 
Albany  “Argus,”  a  Democratic  journal,  which  has  had  a 
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powerful  influence  in  the  politics  of  New  York.  Having 
severed  his  connection  with  it  in  1821,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  in  1834  published 
the  first  number  of  the  Albany  “  Cultivator,”  which  he 
conducted  for  six  years.  Mr.  Buel  contributed  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits  by  his  addresses  on 
agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  served  repeat¬ 
edly  in  the  legislature,  and  was  at  one  time  judge  of  the 
county  court.  He  was  author  of  “  The  Farn  er’s  Instruc¬ 
tor”  and  “The  Farmer’s  Companion.”  Died  in  1839. 

Bu'ell,  (Don  Carlos,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio  about  1 818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  He 
gained  the  rank  of  captain  about  1848.  In  November, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  department 
of  Kentucky,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  vol¬ 
unteers.  He  became  a  major-general  in  March,  1862, 
and  was  ordered  to  move  the  army  of  the  Ohio  (which 
he  commanded)  to  Tennessee  and  to  join  that  of  General 
Grant.  He  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  evening 
of  April  6,  and  contributed  to  the  victoiy  on  the  7th 
of  that  month.  In  June,  1862,  he  moved  his  army  from 
Corinth  towards  Chattanooga ;  but  before  he  reached 
that  place  he  was  required  to  oppose  General  Bragg, 
who  invaded  Kentucky  in  September  and  threatened 
Louisville.  General  Buell  arrived  at  Louisville  about 
the  24th  of  September.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  moved 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  captured  Lexington 
and  Frankfort.  An  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Per- 
ryville,  October  8,  between  the  army  of  General  Bragg 
and  a  part  of  Buell’s  army.  General  Bragg  escaped  into 
Tennessee  with  immense  spoils.  General  Buell,  who 
was  considered  dilatory  and  too  “  conservative,”  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  command  in  October,  1862.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  June,  1864.  Died  Nov.  19,  1898. 

Buelow.  See  Bulow. 

Buesching.  See  Busching. 

Buettner.  See  Buttner. 

Buffalmacco,  boof-fH-mSk'ko,  (Buonamico  di  Cris- 
tofano,)  a  Florentine  painter,  born  about  1262,  was  a 
pupil  of  Andrea  Tafi.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  “  Deca- 
merone”  of  Boccaccio.  Died  about  1340. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Buffier,  buTe-i',  (Claude,)  an  eminent  grammarian 
and  philosopher,  bom  of  French  parents  in  Poland  in 
1661.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  settled  in 
Paris.  He  showed  an  excellent  faculty  of  analysis  in 
his  “  French  Grammar,”  which  formed  part  of  his  “  Cours 
g^n^ral  et  particulier  des  Sciences,”  (1732.)  Among  his 
works  (which  seem  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  the 
British  than  by  the  French)  is  a  “  Treatise  on  Primary 
Truths,”  (1717.)  Died  in  1737. 

Buffon,  de,  deh  buT6N',  [pron.  sometimes  Anglicized 
as  buf'fqn,]  (Georges  Louis  Leclerc,)  Comte,  an  illus¬ 
trious  French  naturalist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Mont- 
bard,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1707.  He 
was  a  son  of  Benjamin  Leclerc,  a  counsellor  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Dijon,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  competent 
fortune,  and  was  liberally  educated.  After  he  left  col¬ 
lege  he  travelled,  in  company  with  Lord  Kingston,  in 
Italy  and  England.  In  1735  he  produced  a  translation 
of  Newton’s  “Treatise  on  Fluxions.”  He  tested  by  ex¬ 
periments  the  probability  of  the  statement  that  Archi¬ 
medes  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  by  burning-mirrors,  and 
he  succeeded  in  igniting  wood  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  French  feet.  In  1739  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  appointed  intendant  of  the 
royal  garden,  (“Jardindu  Roi.”)  Thenceforth  he  devoted 
iiimself  as  “the  high-priest  and  interpreter  of  Nature.” 

In  1749  he  published  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  great 
work,  “  Histoire  naturelle,  generate  et  particultere,”  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Daubenton,  who  had  charge  of 
the  department  of  anatomy  and  of  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  required  patient  and  minute  investigation. 
All  the  brilliant  passages,  all  the  general  theories,  the  de- 
icription  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  animals  and  of  the 
grand  phenomena  of  nature,  are  from  the  pen  of  Buffon. 
Twelve  other  volumes  were  issued  between  1749  and 
1767,  after  which  were  added  eight  volumes  containing 
the  History  of  Birds,  in  which  Daubenton  had  no  share, 
his  place  being  supplied  by  Gueneau  de  Montbelliard 
and  AbW  Bexon.  Buffon  himself  wrote  five  volumes  on 


Minerals,  published  between  1 783  and  1 785.  Commenting 
on  this  work,  Condorcet  remarks,  “  M.  de  Buffon  is  poet¬ 
ical  in  his  descriptions ;  but,  like  all  great  poets,  he  knows 
how  to  render  interesting  the  delineation  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  by  blending  with  them  moral  ideas  which  affect  the 
soul,  at  the  same  time  that  the  imagination  is  amused 
or  astonished.”  Buffon  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1753,  and  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint-Belin  in  1762.  Among  his  greatest  productions  is 
the  “Epoques  de  la  Nature,”  (“Epochs  of  Nature,”)  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Natural  History.  Never 
perhaps  was  any  literary  reputation  more  rapidly  or  more 
widely  established  than  that  of  Buffon  after  his  great 
work  was  given  to  the  world.  By  demonstrating  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  Buffon  prepared  the  way  for 
the  labours  of  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and  Cuvier.  Among 
his  important  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  natural 
history  is  the  law  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani¬ 
mals  depending  on  climate  and  other  physical  conditions. 
He  also  has  the  credit  of  discovering  that  the  test  of  a 
species  consists  in  fecundity,  or  power  to  propagate  itself! 
About  1776  he  received  the  title  of  Count  de  Buffon  from 
the  King  of  France.  He  had  one  son,  who  served  in  the 
army,  obtained  the  rank  of  major  or  colonel,  and  was  ex 
ecuted  in  the  reign  of  terror  for  the  crime  of  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy.  Buffon  died  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1788.  He  had  received  from  nature  an  imposing  figure 
and  an  eminently  noble  countenance,  bearing  the  impress 
of  high  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  left,  unfinished,  a  “  Dissertation  on 
Style,”  in  which  occurs  the  celebrated  phrase,  Le  style  est 
Vhomrne  meme. 

See  Condorcet,  “  Eloge  de  Buffon Cuvier,  “  Eloge  de  Buffon,” 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  “  Natural  History,”  36  vols.,  1826 ;  Flou- 
rens,  “Buffon;  Histoire  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,”  1844;  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  same,  1850;  A.  de  Chesnbl,  “Vie  de  Buffon,” 
1843 ;  Andr£  Aude,  “Vie  pnv£e  de  Buffon,”  1788. 

Bu'ford,  (Abraham,)  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  be¬ 
came  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861.  Died  by  suicide,  June  9,  1884. 

Buford,  (John,)  an  American  major-general,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1827.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1848,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  before  the  civil  war. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  obtained  command  of  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  about  August,  1862,  served  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
cavalry  officer  in  several  actions.  He  rendered  important 
services  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  Died  of  fever  at 
Washington  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Buford,  (Napoleon  Bonaparte,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  a  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1807.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  April,  1862,  and 
obtained  command  of  a  brigade  of  Federal  cavalry  in 
July  of  that  year.  Died  March  29,  1883. 

flug'bee,  (Lucius  H.,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Gowanda,  New  York,  November  25,  1830.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1854,  and  became  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  was  president  of  Upper  Iowa 
University  from  1858  to  i860,  of  the  Northwestern  Fe¬ 
male  College  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1865,  of  Cincinnati 
Wesleyan  College  in  1868,  and  of  Allegheny  College, 
Pennsylvania,  from  1875  to  1883. 

Bugeaud  de  la  Piconnerie,  "bu'zho'deh  It  pe'kon're', 
(Thomas  Robert,)  Due  d’lsly,  a  celebrated  French  mar¬ 
shal,  born  at  Limoges  in  1784.  He  served  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  campaigns  from  1810  to  1814,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  went  over  to  Napoleon  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  and  in  the  revolution  of  1830  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  Philippe,  by  whom  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  marshal  of  France.  Being  appointed  to  a  command 
in  Algeria,  he  gained  several  victories,  and  in  1837  he 
concluded  with  Abd-el-Kider  the  treaty  of  Tafna.  In  1840 
he  became  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions 
in  Africa.  In  the  course  of  the  three  ensuing  years  he 
subjected  the  whole  country  from  Tunis  to  Morocco. 
In  1844  hostilities  commenced  between  the  French  and 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  whom  Bugeaud  defeated  at 
Isly  in  the  same  year.  Having  been  recalled  in  1847, 
he  was  selected  to  command  the  army  and  national  guard 
at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  1848.  Died  in  1849. 
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Bugenhagen,  boo'Gen-hl'Gen,  (Johann,)  surnamed 
Pomera'nus,  a  German  Protestant  reformer,  born  near 
Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1485.  He  became  professor  of 
theology,  and  pastor  at  Wittenberg,  in  1522.  He  wrote 
an  “Explanation  of  the  Psalms,”  and  other  religious 
works,  and  assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  great  Reformer,  and  preached 
his  funeral  sermon.  Died  in  1558- 

See  Jaencke,  “Leben  J.  Bugenhagen’s,”  1730;  J.  C.  Lange,  “  J. 
Bugenhagens  Leben,”  1731;  F.  C.  Kraft,  “De  J.  Bugenhagn  Po- 
merani  Meritis,”  etc.,  1831 ;  Biesner,  “  Leben  des  H.  Rubenow  und 
des  J.  Bugenhagen,”  1837 ;  F.  Koch,  “  Erinnerungen  an  J.  Bugenha¬ 
gen.  ’  1817. 

Bugge,  booG'Geh,  (Elseus  Sophus,)  a  Norwegian 
scholar,  born  at  Laurvig,  January  5,  1833.  In  1864  he 
became  a  professor  of  Old  Norse  in  the  national  uni¬ 
versity.  Most  of  his  published  works  are  scholarly  edi¬ 
tions  of  Old  Norse  poems  and  later  folk-songs.  His 
works  on  runic  inscriptions  are  of  the  first  importance. 
He  has  been  less  happy  in  his  efforts  to  show  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  classical  mythology  and  that 
of  Scandinavia. 

Bugge,  booG'Geh,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  Danish  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  in  1740  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  1777.  He 
published  “  Elements  of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  As¬ 
tronomy,”  (1796,)  “Elements  of  Abstract  Mathematics,” 
and  an  excellent  treatise  on  Surveying.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Institute,  and  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Sciences  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1815. 

See  Jonas  Collin,  “Mindetale  over  T.  Bugge  og  C.  Colbjoem- 
•en,”  1815. 

Bugiardini,  boo-jaR-dee'nee,  (Giuliano,)  a  mediocre 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1480,  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  or  friend  of  Michael  Angelo.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Buglio,  bool'yo,  (Luigi,)  a  Sicilian  Jesuit  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  at  Palermo  in  1606,  went  to  China  in  1637, 
where  he  died  in  1682. 

Bugnyon,bUn'ydN',  [Lat.  Bugno'nius,]  (Philibert,) 
a  French  advocate  and  littirateury  native  of  Macon.  Died 
in  1590. 

Bugrow.  See  Boogrof. 

Buhle,  boo'leh,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1 763,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1787,  and  afterwards  taught 
in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1821.  Besides  a  multitude 
of  other  works,  he  wrote  a  “  History  of  Modern  Phi¬ 
losophy.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “Ccnversations-Lexikoo.” 

Buil,  boo-eel',  or  Bueil,  (Bernardo,)  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Catalonia,  sent  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  patriarch.  He  is  chiefly  known  from 
having  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  Columbus. 

B Ulster,  bois't?r,  (Philippus,)  a  Flemish  sculptor, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1595,  worked  in  Paris ;  died  in  1688. 

Bujault,  bii'zhS',  (Jacques,)  a  French  rural  econo¬ 
mist,  born  near  Bressuire  in  1771 ;  died  in  1842. 

Bulaeus.  See  Boulay. 

Bu-lar'-ehus,  [Fr.  Bularque,  bii'ltRk',]  a  Greek 
painter  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lived  about  700  B.c. 

Biilau,  bii'low,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  writer  on  his¬ 
tory  and  political  economy,  born  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony, 
m  1805.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic 
rn  1836.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Histori- 
sche  Hausbibliothek,”  (“  Historical  Family  Library,”)  of 
which  the  36th  volume  appeared  in  1855.  Died  in  18*9. 

Bulbun.  See  Balban. 

Bui 'finch,  (Stephen  Greenleaf,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Unitarian  minister,  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
June  18,  1809.  His  father,  Charles,  (1763-1844,)  was 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  younger  Bulfinch  graduated  at  Columbian 
College  in  1826.  He  published  a  volume  of  religious 
“Contemplations,”  (1832,)  “  Poems,”  (1834,)  “  Harp  and 
Cross,”  (1857,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Cambridge 
Massachusetts,  October  12,  1870. 

Bulfinger,  bool'fing'er,  (Georg  Bernhard,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  born  in  1693; 
died  in  1750. 

Bulgarin.  See  Boolgarin. 
a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  ii, 


Bulgari'nua,  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  fifteenth  century 
often  confounded  with  Bulgarus,  (q.  v.) 

Bulgaria.  See  Eugenius  Bulgaris. 

Bulga'rua,  surnamed  Os  Au'reum,  or  “  Golden 
Mouth,”  the  most  celebrated  of  the  “  Four  Doctors  of 
Bologna,”  and  one  of  the  greatest  names  of  mediaeval 
jurisprudence.  He  was  born  at  Bologna,  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  (1158,)  was  a  trusted  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1166.  His  chief  extant  work  is  “De  Regulis  Juris.” 

Biiik'ley,  (Charles,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  in  London  in  1719,  was  a  grandson  of  Matthew 
Henry  the  commentator.  He  published  “Discourses 
on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Christ,”  (4  vols.,  1771.) 
Died  in  1797. 

Biilk'ley,  (Peter,)  the  first  minister  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1583.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1635.  Died  in  1659. 

Bull,  (Ephraim  W.,)  an  American  viticulturist, 
was  born  at  Boston  in  1806.  Engaging  in  grape  culture, 
he  raised  from  seedlings  the  famous  Concord  and  other 
varieties  of  hardy  grapes.  Died  September  26,  1895. 

Bull,  (George,)  a  learned  English  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Wells  in  1634,  became  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  in 
1705,  and  died  in  1710.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,”  (“Defensio  Fidei  Ni- 
cenae,”  1685-88,)  which  has  been  applauded  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom. 

Bull,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  composer  and  mu¬ 
sician,  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1563.  He  became 
organist  to  the  Royal  Chapel  in  1591.  The  authorship 
of  the  anthem  “  God  save  the  King”  is  ascribed  to  him 
by  some  writers.  He  died  about  1625. 

Bull,  bool,  (Ole  Bornemann,)  a  celebrated  Norwe¬ 
gian  violinist,  born  at  Bergen  in  1810.  Having  studied 
a  short  time  under  Spohr,  at  Cassel,  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Paris.  Here  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  a  lady  of  rank.  A  concert  which  he  gave 
soon  after  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy, 
where  his  performances  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Having  met  with  the  same  brilliant  success 
in  Paris,  London,  and  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe, 
he  set  out  about  1845  for  America.  He  purchased 
about  120,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
founded  a  Swedish  colony,  which  he  called  Oleona,  and 
which  proved  a  total  failure.  He  was  married  first  in 
1836,  to  Mile.  Villeminot,  who  died  in  1862,  and  the 
second  time  to  a  German  lady  residing  in  Wisconsin 
He  died  at  Bergen,  Norway,  August  18,  1880. 

Bull,  bool,  (William,)  an  American  physician,  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1710,  became  lieutenant-governor 
of  his  native  State  in  1764.  Died  in  1791. 

Bullant,  bii'lftN',  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  French  archi¬ 
tect,  born  about  1520.  He  erected  for  Catherine  de 
Medicis  a  palace  called  at  first  Hotel  de  la  Reine,  and 
afterwards  Hotel  de  Soissons.  He  was  architect  of  some 
parts  of  the  Tuileries,  was  patronized  by  several  kings 
of  France,  and  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of 
the  classical  or  Roman  style.  Died  in  1578. 

Bullard,  (Henry  Adams,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1788,  removed  to  Louisiana. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1831,  and  again 
about  1848.  Died  in  1851. 

Bullen,  (Anne.)  See  Boleyn. 

Buller,  bool'ler,  (Right  Hon.  Charles,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Liberal  statesman,  born  at  Calcutta  in  1806. 
Having  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1828, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  West  Looe,  in 
Cornwall,  in  1830.  From  1832  till  1848  he  represented 
Liskeard  in  Parliament,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  corn-laws  and  his  advocacy  of  various 
reforms.  He  was  successively  appointed  queen’s  counsel, 
member  of  the  privy  council,  1847,  and  president  of  the 
poor-law  commission  about  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Edinburgh”  and  “  West¬ 
minster”  Reviews  and  other  periodicals.  Died  in  1848. 

Buller,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1745,  was  a  grandson  of  Allen,  Earl  Bathurst. 
He  published  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Law  relative  to 
Trials  at  Nisi  Prius,”(i767 ;  7th  ed.,  1817.)  Died  in  1800. 
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Duller,  (Sir  Redvers  Henry,)  an  English  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1839,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1858,  where  he  was  successively  promoted 
from  lieutenant  in  1862  to  lieutenant-general  in  1891. 
He  served  in  China  in  i860,  on  the  Red  River  expe¬ 
dition  of  1870,  in  the  Ashantee  war  of  1873-74,  the 
Kaffir  war  of  1878-79,  the  Boer  war  of  1881,  the 
Egyptian  war  of  1882,  and  the  Soudan  campaign  of 
1884-85,  in  the  latter  as  chief-of-staff  to  General 
Wolseley.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Desert  Column,  he 
took  command,  withdrew  it,  and  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Abu  Klea.  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  quarter¬ 
master-general  of  the  army,  and  in  October,  1890, 
succeeded  Lord  Wolseley  as  adjutant-general.  In 
November,  1899,  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa  to  com¬ 
mand  the  forces  in  the  Boer  war,  but  was  superseded 
as  commander-in-chief  in  December  by  Lord  Roberts, 
in  consequence  of  his  defeat  at  Tugela  River,  Natal. 

Bulleyn,  bool'lin,  (William,)  an  English  physician 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  about  1500;  died  in 
1 576. 

Bulliard,  bude-fr.',  (Pierre,)  a  French  botanist  and 
artist,  born  near  Langres  about  1742;  died  in  1793.  He 
wrote  “Flora  Parisiensis,”  (6  vols.,  1774,)  a  “  History  of 
Poisonous  Plants,”  (1784,)  and  other  works. 

Bullinger,  bdol'ling-er,  (Heinrich,)  a  Swiss  Protest¬ 
ant  reformer  of  high  reputation,  born  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau  in  1504.  While  pursuing  his  studies  he  is  said 
to  have  supported  himself  for  several  years  as  a  street- 
musician.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwingle,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  pastor  at  Zurich  in  1531.  Several  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  Died  in  1575. 

Bullion,  de,  deh  biFle-AN', (Claude,)  a  superintendent 
of  the  finances  under  Louis  XIII.  Under  his  direction,  in 
1640,  louis-d’ors  (the  earliest  gold  coins  of  France)  were 
first  made.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  English 
term  “bullion.” 

See  Blanchard,  “  Histoire  des  Presidents  de  Paris.” 

Bullions,  bool'yQnz,  (Peter,)  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  educational  writer,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  Albany  Academy,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
in  1791.  His  series  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  gram¬ 
mars  and  readers  are  among  the  most  popular  in  use. 
Died  in  1864. 

Bullioud,  bii'le-oo',  (Symphorien,)  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  governor  of  Milan,  born  at  Lyons  in  1480; 
died  in  1533. 

B ulmer,  bdol'mer,  (William,)  an  eminent  English 
printer,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1758.  He  printed, 
among  other  works,  a  magnificent  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
regarded  as  equal  to  anything  ever  produced  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  art.  Died  in  1830. 

Biilow,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  Count,  a  Prussian 
general,  born  in  Mecklenburg  in  1755,  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1815. 
In  the  latter  he  commanded  under  Blucher ;  and  by  the 
promptitude  and  celerity  of  his  march  to  reach  the  field 
of  Waterloo  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  he 
contributed  materially  to  the  victory  gained  by  the  allies 
on  that  memorable  day.  Died  in  1816. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Biilow,  (Heinrich,)  Baron,  a  German  diplomatist, 
born  at  Schwerin  in  1790,  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  William  von  Humboldt,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  London  as  secretary  of  embassy  in  1817.  He  was 
ambassador  to  London  in  1827,  and  in  1842  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  resigned  in  1844.  Died 
in  1846. 

Biilow,  (Henry  William,)  a  talented  though  eccen¬ 
tric  and  visionary  person,  brother  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
noticed  above,  born  about  1760,  became  successively  a 
soldier,  an  actor,  and  a  preacher  of  Swedenborgianism. 
After  trying  his  fortune  in  the  United  States,  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  wrote  a  work  on  military  tactics,  which, 
from  its  singularity,  procured  him  the  name  of  “  Tactician 
Biilow.”  He  subsequently  visited  England,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  where,  having  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  government,  he  was  arrested,  and  died  in 
prison  in  1807,  (or,  according  to  Oettinger,  in  1816.) 


Biilow,  von,  (Bernhard,)  Count,  son  of  Herr 
von  Biilow,  foreign  secretary  of  Germany  under  Bis¬ 
marck,  (1873-79,)  was  born  in  1850,  and  began  his 
political  career  in  1873,  being  successively  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  and 
chargk  d'affaires  in  Greece  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
war.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Roumania  in  1888, 
and  to  Italy  in  1893,  and  foreign  secretary  in  1897.  In 
1898  he  was  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
1900  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

Bulow,  von,  (Hans  Guido,)  a  German  pianist 
and  conductor  of  music,  was  born  at  Dresden,  January 
8,  1830.  He  studied  law,  and  afterwards  music,  be¬ 
coming  a  pupil  of  Liszt.  Biilow  was  distinguished  as 
a  concert-tourist,  and  composed  some  very  interesting 
music.  Died  February  13,  1894. 

Biilow,  von,  fon  bii'lo,  (Johann,)  a  Danish  gentle-  - 
man,  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  literary  men,  was  born 
in  Funen  in  1751.  He  became  a  marshal  in  1784,  and 
director  of  the  royal  museums  in  1791.  Many  Danish 
authors  and  artists  were  liberally  patronized  by  him. 
Died  in  1828. 

Biilow,  von,  fon  bii'lo,  (Karl  Eduard,)  a  German 
novelist  and  litterateur,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony  in 
1803.  He  published  in  1834  his  “  Novellenbuch,”  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  tales  imitated  and  selected  from 
the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  He  also  translated 
Manzoni’s  “  Promessi  Sposi,”  (1828.)  Died  September 
16,  1853. 

Biilow-Cummerow,  von,  fon  bii'lo  kdom'meh-ro, 
(Ernst,)  a  German  jurist  and  writer,  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  in  1775.  Died  April  26,  1851. 

Biiloz,  bii'lo',  (Francois,)  a  Swiss  litterateur ,  born 
near  Geneva  in  1803.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  founded 
in  1831  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  a  periodical  of 
high  reputation.  Died  January  12,  1877. 

Bul'strode,  (Edward,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in 
1588,  published  “Reports  in  King’s  Bench.”  Died  in 
1659. 

Bulstrode,  (Sir  Richard,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  “  Essays  on 
Manners  and  Morals,”  (1715.)  He  is  said  to  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

Bulteau,  biil'tS',  (Louis,)  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1625,  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Monastic 
History  of  the  East,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1693. 

Bulwer,  bool'wer,  (Edward  George  Earle  Lyt- 
TON,)  Baron  Lytton,  a  distinguished  British  novelist, 
was  born  at  Heydon  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  in  1803.  His 
father,  William  Earle  Bulwer,  who  at  one  time  was 
brigadier-general  in  the  army,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Norfolk.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  B. 
Lytton,  a  wealthy  heiress,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Knebworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  Edward  was 
the  youngest  of  three  sons,  and  was  carefully  educated 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother,  who  possessed 
a  decided  taste  for  literature,  and  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  towards  giving  form  and  direction  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  her  gifted  son.  He  entered 
Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall  in  1826.  The 
chancellor’s  prize  for  English  verse  had  been  awarded 
to  him  for  his  poem  on  “  Sculpture”  in  1825.  On  his 
return  from  a  tour  through  France,  he  published  in  182, 
his  first  novel,  “  Falkland.”  In  1828  appeared  “  Pelham, 
or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,”  a  work,  in  spite  of 
its  extravagances,  of  considerable  merit,  and  evincing 
powers  of  no  common  order.  It  was  followed  by  “  The 
Disowned,”  (1828,)  “Devereux,”  (1829,)  “Paul  Clif¬ 
ford,”  (1830,)  “The  Siamese  Twins,”  a  satirical  poem, 
(1831,)  and  “Eugene  Aram,”  (1832.)  The  hero  of  the 
last-named  novel  had  taught,  it  is  said,  in  the  family  of 
Bulwer’s  grandfather,  from  which  circumstance  the  au¬ 
thor  had  felt  a  peculiar  and  deep  interest  in  his  tragic 
history.  About  the  year  1831  he  became  editor  of  the 
“New  Monthly  Magazine.”  He  was  returned  to  Parlia 
ment  the  same  year  as  member  for  Saint  Ives,  and,  afte; 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  elected  by  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  which  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Commons  till  1841.  “England  and  the  English,” 
sketches  of  English  society  and  literature,  appeared  in 
1833.  His  health  having  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Intense  application  of  his  mind,  he  visited  Germany  and 
Italy  in  1833-34,  and  soon  after  he  published  “The  Pil¬ 
grims  of  the  Rhine,”  and  “  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
then  followed  “  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,”  (1835.) 
The  same  year  appeared  “The  Student,”  consisting  of 
his  contributions  to  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine.”  He 
published  in  1837  a  work,  historical  and  critical,  entitled 
“  Athens :  its  Rise  and  Fall.”  In  1837  also  another  novel, 
“  Ernest  Maltravers,”  was  given  to  the  world  ;  and  soon 
after  a  continuation  of  the  same,  entitled  “  Alice,  or  the 
Mysteries.”  He  had  brought  out  in  1836  an  unsuccessful 
play  called  “The  Duchess  of  La  Valliere.”  In  1838 
appeared  his  drama  entitled  “The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  and 
soon  after  another,  called  “  Richelieu,”  both  of  which 
were  eminently  successful.  He  also  produced  a  comedy 
entitled  “  Money,”  which  had  a  great  popularity.  Another 
novel,  called  “Night  and  Morning,”  was  published  in 
1841.  “  Zanoni,”  a  fiction  abounding  in  the  marvellous, 
appeared  in  1842";  then  followed  “The  Last  of  the 
Barons,”  (1843,)  “  Liicretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  Night,” 
(1846,)  designed  to  show  the  influence  of  atheistical  (or 
Lucretian)  opinions  on  the  moral  character,  and  “  Harold, 
the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,”  (1848.)  “The  Caxtons,” 
the  first  of  a  new  series  of  novels,  was  published  in  1850, 
“My  Novel :  by  Pisistratus  Caxton,”  in  1851,  and  “  What 
will  He  do  with  It  ?”  in  1858.  The  three  last-named 
works  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Although  Bulwer  is  chiefly 
distinguished  as  a  novelist,  he  attempted  almost  every 
species  of  literary  composition,  and  wrote  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  named,  he  published  in 
1827  a  poem  in  the  Byronic  style,  entitled  “  O’Niel,  01 
the  Rebel.”  “The  Crisis,”  (1835,)  a  political  pamphlet 
advocating  liberal  views,  had  an  immense  success,  and 
caused  his  influence  to  be  recognized  in  politics  no  less 
than  in  literature.  Passing  over  less  important  works, 
we  may  mention  his  poems  “The  New  Timon,”  (1846,) 
and  “  King  Arthur, ”( 1848,)  which  added  new  laurels  to  his 
many-sided  fame.  His  translations  of  Schiller’s  poems, 
(first  given  to  the  public  in  1844,)  though  not  remarkable 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  original,  may  be  regarded  on  the 
wide  as  a  decided  success.  In  1861  appeared  “A 
Strange  Story,”  which  by  its  marvellous  incidents  re¬ 
minds  one  of  “  Zanoni.”  “  The  Coming  Race”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1871,  “  Kenelm  Chillingly”  and  “The  Pa¬ 
risians”  in  1873,  and  “  Pausanius  the  Spartan”  in  1876. 
Bulwer’s  novels  have  been  translated  into  several  of  the 
European  languages,  and  are  extensively  read  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world.  He  is  perhaps,  after  Scott,  the 
most  universally  popular  of  all  the  British  novelists. 

Bulwer  was  made  a  baronet  in  1838.  Having,  on  his 
mother’s  death  in  1844,  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Knebworth  estates,  he  assumed,  in  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  the  name  of  Bulwer-Lytton.  In 
1856  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  ;  and  other  literary  distinctions  were  conferred 
on  him.  During  the  brief  term  of  the  Derby  ministry 
in  1858,  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Lyt- 
ton,  in  1866.  He  had  married  in  1827  Miss  Rosina 
Wheeler,  of  Limerick,  Ireland ;  but  the  union  was  not 
a  happy  one,  and  the  parties  were  subsequently  divorced. 
He  died  January  18,  1873.  Robert  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  the  only  son  by  that  marriage,  has  obtained  dis¬ 
tinction  as  an  author,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Owen 
Meredith.”  (See  Lytton.) 

Bulwer,  (Sir  Henry  Lytton  Earle,)  an  English 
diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1801. 
He  was  employed  in  missions  to  Vienna,  the  Hague,  and 
Brussels,  and  in  1830  became  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  Wilton.  From  1834  to  1837  he  represented  Maryle- 
bone  in  Parliament.  He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Madrid  from  1843  to  1848,  was  sent  as  minister  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1849,  and  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in 
1858.  He  was  created  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath  in  1851,  and  became  Baron  Dalling  in  1871. 
He  published  “France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political,” 
“  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston,”  (1861,)  “  Historical  Char¬ 
acters  :  Talleyrand,  Cobbett,  Mackintosh,  and  Canning,” 
(2  vols.,  1868,)  etc.  Died  May  23,  1872. 


Bulwer,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  who  published  ii 
164S  a  work  to  teach  deaf  people  to  understand  a  speaker 
by  observing  the  motions  of  his  lips. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Bulwer,  (Rosina  Wheeler,)  afterwards  Lady  Bui/ 
wer  Lytton, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1807.  In  1827  shfl 
was  married  to  Bulwer,  the  celebrated  novelist.  (See 
Bulwer,  Edward.)  She  published  numerous  works 
of  fiction,  among  which  may  be  named  “  Bianca  Capello,” 
“Cheveley,  or  the  Man  of  Honour,”  and  “The  Budget 
of  the  Bubble  Family.”  She  died  March  12,  1882. 

Biinau,  bii'now,  (Heinrich,)  Count,  a  German 
statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1697. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  German  Emperors  and  Em¬ 
pire,”  (4  vols.,  1728,  unfinished,)  and  a  “History  of  the 
War  between  France, England,  and  Germany,”  (in  French 
and  German,  1763.)  His  library  of  42,000  volumes  now 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden. 
Died  in  1762. 

Bunbury,  bun'ber-e,  (Henry  William,)  an  English 
artist  and  caricaturist,  born  in  Suffolk;  died  in  1811. 

Bunbury,  (Selina,)  an  English  authoress  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  She  has  written  “  Rides  in  the  Pyrenees,” 
(2  vols.,  1844,)  “  Evelyn ;  a  Novel,”  (1849,)  “  -Life  in  Swe¬ 
den,”  and  “  Russia  after  the  War,”  (2  vols.,  1857.) 

Bunce,  (Francis  Marvin,)  an  American  ad¬ 
miral,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  December 
25,  1836,  and  graduated  at  Annapolis  in  1857.  He 
served  through  the  civil  war,  and  was  made  rear- 
admiral  in  1898.  Died  October  19,  1901. 

Bunce,  (Oliver  Bell,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  at  New  York,  February  8,  1828.  At  twenty  he 
was  a  playwright,  several  of  his  plays  being  success¬ 
fully  produced.  A  number  of  historical  sketches 
were  published  as  “The  Romance  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  He  afterwards  became  a  publisher,  and  after 
1867  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  He  wrote  several  novels,  and  his  “Don’t,”  a 
manual  of  social  regulations,  was  highly  successful. 
Died  May  11,  1890. 

Bundokdar.  See  Bibars. 

Bunel,  bii'nSl',  (Jacques,)  a  French  painter  of  history, 
born  at  Tours  in  1558;  died  about  1620. 

Bunel,  (Pierre,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Toulouse 
in  1499;  died  in  1546. 

Bunemann,  boo'neh-m&n',  (Johann  Ludolf,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  bibliographer,  born  in  1687  ;  died  in  1759. 

Bunge,  von,  fon  boong'eh,  (Alexander,)  a  Russian 
botanist  and  traveller,  born  at  Kiev  in  1803.  In  1830  he 
accompanied  a  mission  to  Pekin,  and  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  the  plants  of  China  and  Siberia.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Dorpat  in  1836,  and 
published  several  botanical  works.  Died  in  1890. 

Bunn,  (Alfred,)  an  English  theatrical  manager. 
He  published  “The  Stage,  both  before  and  behind 
the  Curtain,  from  Observations  taken  on  the  Spot,” 
(3  vols.,  1840.)  Died  in  i860. 

Bunner,  (Henry  Cuyler,)  editor  and  author, 
was  born  at  Oswego,  New  York,  August  3,  1855.  He 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “  Arcadian”  in  1873, 
and  of  “Puck”  in  1877.  He  continued  to  edit 
“Puck”  until  his  death,  May  II,  1896.  His  works 
include  “A  Woman  of  Honour,”  “Airs  from  Arcady 
and  Elsewhere,”  “The  Runaway  Browns,”  “Made 
in  France,”  etc. 

Bunuik,  bun'nik,  or  Bunnick,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch 
landscape-  and  battle-painter,  was  a  brother  of  Jan,  no¬ 
ticed  below.  Died  in  1725. 

Bunnik,  (Jan,)  a  noted  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1654,  was  invited  to  England  by  William 
III.  Died  in  1 707. 

Bunon,  bii'ndN',  (Robert,)  a  French  dentist,  born 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1702,  wrote  several  works  on 
the  teeth.  Died  in  Paris  in  1748. 

Bunsen,  (Frances,)  Baroness,  nie  Waddington, 
an  English  lady,  the  wife  of  Chevalier  von  Bunsen,  was 
born  in  1791,  and  married  in  1817.  She  wrote  a  valuable 
“Memoir”  (1868)  of  her  husband,  and  died  March  19, 
1876.  (See  her  “Life  and  Letters,”  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare.) 
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Bunsen,  von,  (Christian  Karl  Josias,)  Chev¬ 
alier,  an  eminent  German  philologist,  diplomatist, 
and  theologian,  was  born,  of  poor  and  obscure  parents, 
at  Korbach,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1791.  He  studied  under  the  famous  Heyne  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  learned  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages, 
and  afterwards  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  in  Paris 
under  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome  in  1818,  through  the 
favour  of  Niebuhr,  who  then  represented  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  that  court.  He  succeeded  Niebuhr  as 
Prussian  minister  at  Rome  in  1827.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Saint 
James.  He  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  the  favour  of 
the  crown  prince  who  became  King  of  Prussia  in 
1840.  He  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historian  and  Egyptologist.  Among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
the  Future,”  (“  Die  Verfassung  der  Kirche  der 
Zukunft,”  1845,)  “Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  His¬ 
tory,”  (“^Egyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte,” 
5  vols.,  1845-57,)  “Hippolytus  and  his  Epoch,”  (4 
vols.,  1851,)  a  revised  edition  of  which  appeared  under 
the  title  of  “Christianity  and  Mankind,”  (7  vols.,  1854,) 
and  “God  in  History;  or  the  Progress  of  Man’s  Faith 
in  a  Moral  Order  of  the  World,”  (2  vols.,  1868,)  trans¬ 
lated  by  Susanna  Winkworth.  The  first  and  second  of 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  English.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  represent  Prussia  at  London  until  1854.  As 
he  advanced  in  age,  his  political  principles  became  more 
and  more  liberal.  In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Freiherr  (Baron)  von  Bunsen.  After  he 
left  London,  he  resided  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  where 
he  died  in  i860,  leaving  a  number  of  children. 

Bunsen,  von,  (Robert  Wilhelm  Eberhard,) 
a  distinguished  German  chemist,  was  born  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  March  13,  1811,  and  studied  chemistry  at 
Gottingen  University.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Cassel,  and  in  1838 
became  professor  extraordinary  at  Marburg,  and  full 
professor  in  1841.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
Breslau  in  1851,  and  to  that  of  Heidelberg  in  1852, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1883  he 
received  the  high  honour  of  being  elected  one  of  the 
■eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Bunsen’s  discoveries  were  numerous  and 
many  of  them  epoch-making.  His  first  study  was  of 
alkarsin,  the  “  Fuming  liquor  of  Cadet,”  which  he 
prosecuted  for  years,  ending  in  the  discovery  of 
cacodyl,  the  “  organic  metal”  of  which  alkarsin  is  the 
oxide.  He  next  took  up  the  study  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace,  and  from  it  was  led  to  his  method  of  gas  anal¬ 
ysis.  In  1841  he  began  his  studies  of  electrolysis  and 
the  electric  arc,  invented  the  Bunsen  battery  cell,  and 
by  aid  of  the  high  temperature  produced  isolated  a 
number  of  new  metals.  Most  notable  of  his  labours 
were  his  studies  of  the  solar  spectrum,  in  company 
with  Kirchhoff,  which  led,  about  i860,  to  the  signal 
discovery  of  spectrum  analysis  and  the  invention  of 
the  spectroscope.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  August 
16,  1899. 

Bunt/ing,  (Jabez,)  an  eminent  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  born  in  Manchester  about  1778,  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  He  published  a  number  of  sermons. 
Died  in  1858. 

Bttn'yan,  (John,)  the  celebrated  author  of  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  England, 
in  1628.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  tinker,  and  for  some  time  led  a  wandering,  dissi¬ 
pated  life.  He  married  about  the  age  of  twenty.  During 
the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  in 
1645.  Having  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religion,  he  joined  the  Anabaptists  of  Bed¬ 
ford  about  1664,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal. 
He  became  a  Baptist  minister  about  1655.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  sentenced,  as  a  promoter  of  seditious 
assemblies,  to  transportation  for  life.  This  sentence, 


however,  was  not  executed  ;  but  he  was  detained  more 
than  twelve  years  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  re¬ 
leased  in  1672.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  part 
of  his  immortal  work,  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Besides 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  (1678,)  he  wrote  “The  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dead,”  “Gospel  Truths*  Opened,”  (1656,) 
“The  Holy  City,”  (1665,)  “Grace  Abounding,”  (1666,) 
“Justification  by  Jesus  Christ,”  (1671,)  “The  Holy 
War,”  (1682,)  “The  Pharisee  and  Publican,”  (1685,)  and 
other  works.  After  his  release  he  was  minister  to  a 
congregation  at  Bedford,  and  became  extremely  popular. 
Died  in  1688. 

“  He  had  no  suspicion,”  says  Macaulay,  “  that  he  was 
producing  a  master-piece.  He  could  not  guess  what 
place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English  literature ; 
for  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  ...  In 
puritanical  circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were 
strictly  excluded,  the  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  ge¬ 
nius,  though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  or  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  indulge  in  literary  luxury.  In  1678  came  forth 
a  second  edition,  with  additions  ;  and  then  the  demand 
became  immense.  .  .  .  We  are  not  afraid  to  say  that, 
though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  those  minds 
produced  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  the  other  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”  (Essay  on  Southey’s  edition  of  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  1831.) 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.  ;  Ivimky, 
“Life  of  John  Bunyan,”  1809;  Southey,  “Life  of  Bunyan;” 
George  Offor,  “Life  of  Bunyan,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hi» 
works,  3  vols.,  1853;  “Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  xliii.,  May-October. 
1830. 

Buol-Schauenstein,  von,  fon  boo'ol  show'en-stln', 
(Karl  Ferdinand,)  Count,  an  Austrian  statesman, 
born  in  Switzerland  in  1797.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1848,  and  to  London  in  1851. 
In  1852  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (i.e.  prime 
minister)  of  Austria,  and  in  December,  1854,  signed  a 
treaty  which  engaged  Austria  to  favour  the  allies  against 
Russia.  He  resigned  in  May,  1859.  Died  in  1865. 

Buonaccorsi.  See  Perino  del  Vaga. 

Buonafede,  boo-o'nj-fa'di,  (Appiano,)  an  Italian 
writer,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Naples,  born  at  Co- 
macchio  in  1716.  He  published  “  Poetical,  Historical, 
and  Critical  Sketches  of  Various  Literary  Men,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1793. 

Buonamici,  boo-o-ni-mee'chee,  (Castruccio,  kSs- 
tRoot'cho,)  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  writers,  born 
at  Lucca,  in  Italy,  in  1710.  His  “Commentaries  on  the 
Italian  War”  (“  Commentarii  de  Bello  Italico”)  is  a  work 
of  great  merit.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Buonamici  or  Bonamici,  bo-ni-mee'chee,  [Lat.  Bo- 
nami'cus,]  (Lazzaro,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  litterateur, 
born  at  Bassano  in  1479;  died  in  1552. 

See  Johann  G.  Eck,  “L.  Bonamicus,”  1768;  G.  B.  Vkrci,  “Da 
Rebus  gestis  et  Scriptis  L.  Bonamici,”  1770. 

Buonamico.  See  Buffalmacco. 

Buonanni.  See  Bonanni. 

Buonaparte.  See  Bonaparte. 

Buonarotti.  See  Michael  Angelo. 

Buonarotti,  boo-o-ni-rot'tee,  or  Buonarrotti,  (Fi¬ 
lippo,)  an  Italian  republican  and  revolutionist,  born  at 
Pisa  in  1761.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1792,  he  was  sent 
to  Corsica  with  extensive  powers  in  1793.  As  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babeuf,  he  was  imprisoned 
several  years,  (1797-1800.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  TrAlat,  “Notice  sur  Philippe  Buonarotti,”  1838. 

Buonarroti,  boo-o-n&r-ro'tee,  (Filippo,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  antiquary;  died  in  1733. 

Buonarroti,  (Michael  (or  Michele)  Angelo,)  an 
Italian  poet,  nephew  of  the  famous  Michael  Angelo,  born 
at  Florence  in  1568;  died  in  1646. 

Buoncompagni.  See  Boncompagni. 

Buonconsigli,  boo-An-kon-s&l'yee,  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1500. 

Buoncuore.  See  Boncuore. 
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Buonfigli.  See  Bonfiglio. 

Buonfigli,  boo-6n-ftl'yee,  (Giuseppe  Costante,)  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Messina,  wrote  a  “  History  of 
Sicily,”  (1604,)  and  other  works. 

Buoni,  de’,  di  boo-o'nee,  (Buono,)  a  Neapolitan 
painter  ;  died  about  1465. 

Buoni,  de’,  (Silvestro,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
a  painter.  Died  in  1484. 

Buoninsegna.  See  Duccio. 

Buonmattei,  boo-bn-mit-ta'ee,  (Benedetto,)  an  able 
Italian  grammarian,  born  at  Florence  in  1581.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  “On  the  Tuscan  Language,”  (1643,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1647. 

Buono,  boo-o'no,  a  distinguished  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  lived  about  1 1 50,  and  erected,  besides  other 
edifices,  the  famous  tower  of  Saint  Mark,  at  Venice. 

Buono,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Bergamo.  He  became  architect  of 
the  republic  of  Venice  in  1505.  Among  his  greatest 
works  is  the  “  Procuratie  Vecchie,”  at  Venice.  He  also 
restored  the  tower  of  Saint  Mark.  Died  in  1529. 

Buononcini,  (Giovanni  Battista.)  See  Bononcini. 

Buontalenti,  boo-6n-ti-lgn'tee,  (Bernardo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  surnamed  della 
Girandola,  (je-rin'do-li,)  born  at  Florence  in  1536. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  Cosimo  de’  Medici 
preceptor  to  his  son.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the 
Casino  palace  at  Florence,  and  the  villa  of  Bratonilo  for 
the  grand  duke  Francis  I.  de’  Medici.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “  Dictionnaire  d’Architecture 
Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scoltura.” 

Buontempi.  See  Bontempi. 

Buonvicino.  See  Bonvicino. 

Bu'pa-lus,  a  Greek  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  lived  about  550  b.c.,  and  was  noted 
for  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  poet  Hipponax. 

Bur&k  or  Bur&q.  See  BorAk. 

Buranello.  See  Galuppi. 

Burbage  or  Burbadge,  bur'bij,  (Richard,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  actor,  was  a  friend  of  Shakspeare,  whose 
principal  characters  he  personated.  Died  in  1619. 

Bur'beck,  (Henry,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Boston  in  1754.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier- 
general  in  the  war  of  1812.  Died  in  1848. 

BurTudge,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  1817. 
He  was  the  friend  and  schoolmate  of  Arthur  Plugh 
Clough,  and  published  with  him  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  “  Ambarvalia,”  (1849.) 

Burchard,  booR'KaRt,  [Lat.  Burcar'dus,]  sometimes 
written  Bouchard,  a  German  theologian,  born  in  Hesse, 
became  Bishop  of  Worms  in  1006.  He  made  a  collection 
of  canons,  entitled  “  Magnum  Volumen  Canonum.”  Died 
in  1026. 

Burchard,  Saint,  first  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  born  in 
England ;  died  in  752. 

Burchiello,  booR-ke-el'lo,  (Domenico,)  a  witty  Ital¬ 
ian  poet,  published  a  collection  of  sonnets,  which  went 
through  twenty  editions.  Died  in  144.8. 

See  “  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  Rev.  H.  Sthbbing,  London. 
1831. 

Burckhard.  See  Spalatin. 

Burckhard,  booRk'hiRt,  (Frans,)  a  German  phi¬ 
losopher,  wrote  “  De  Autonomia,”  (1586.)  Died  at  Bonn 
in  1584 

Burckhard,  (James,  or  Jakob,)  a  German  antiquary, 
born  at  Sulzbach  in  1681.  He  wrote  (in  Latin)  “  On  the 
Fortunes  and  Merits  of  Ulrich  Hutten,”  (1717-23,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1753. 

Burckhardt,  booRk'hiRt,  (Johann  Karl,)  a  German 
astronomer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1773.  He  visited  Paris 
in  1797,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lalande,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  scientific  labours.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  adjunct  at  the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  and  in 
3807  succeeded  Lalande  as  astronomer  in  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  the  Military  School.  He  translated  into  German 
a  part  of  Laplace’s  “Mecanique  Celeste,”  and  wrote 
several  astronomical  treatises.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Burckhardt,  burk'hart,  [Ger.  pron.  bdoRk'hiRt,]  (Jo* 
hann  Ludwig,)  a  celebrated  Swiss  traveller,  born  at  Lau¬ 


sanne  in  1784  Having  studied  at  Gottingen,  he  visited 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Bank& 
and  other  members  of  the  African  Association,  then  about 
to  send  out  another  traveller  to  Africa.  His  services  being 
offered  and  accepted,  he  set  out  in  1809,  having  prepared 
himself  for  the  journey  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Arabic 
language,  medicine,  chemistry,  etc.  After  spending  more 
than  two  years  in  Syria,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Ibrahim  and  the  Oriental  dress,  he  proceeded  to  Cairo, 
and,  passing  through  the  Nubian  desert,  arrived  in  1814 
at  Mecca.  In  the  character  of  a  Moslem  pilgrim  or  hajit 
he  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat,  and  subse¬ 
quently  visited  Medina.  He  returned  to  Cairo  in  1816, 
and  in  October,  1817,  when  about  to  join  the  caravan  for 
Fezzan,  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he 
died  at  Cairo.  He  was  buried  by  the  Mohammedans  with 
distinguished  honours.  His  principal  works  are  en¬ 
titled  “Travels  in  Nubia,”  (in  English,  1819,)  “Travels 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,”  (1822,)  “Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabees,”  (1830,)  and  “Arabic  Proverbs,”  (1831.) 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  manu¬ 
scripts  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Burckhardt  pos¬ 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  requisite  in  an  explorer ;  and  his  works  are 
esteemed  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 

See  Sueur-Merlin,  “Notice  surlaVie  duVoyageur  Burckhaidt,” 
1S29  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen&rale “Quarterly  Review”  for 
March,  1820;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  August,  1826. 

Burdach,  booR'diK,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1776,  became  in  1811  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Dorpat.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  “  On  the  Structure  and  Life  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Marrow,”  (1819,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1847. 

Bur'den,  (Henry,)  a  Scottish  mechanician,  born  at 
Dunblane  in  1791,  emigrated  in  1819  to  America,  where 
he  made  a  number  of  valuable  inventions.  Among  these 
are  a  cultivator,  a  suspension  water-wheel,  and  a  machine 
for  making  horse-shoes.  Died  January  19,  1871. 

Bur'der,  (Rev.  George,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  in  London  in  1752.  He  became  in  1803  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  and 
soon  after  editor  of  the  “Evangelical  Magazine.”  He 
published  “Evangelical  Truth  Defended,”  (1788,)  and 
“Village  Sermons,”  (6  vols.,  1799-1812.)  Died  in  1832. 

Bur-dett',  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  Liberal  politi¬ 
cian,  born  in  1770.  He  married  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Coutts,  a  rich  banker,  and  was  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament  about  1 795.  He  opposed  the  war  against  France, 
and  advocated  reform  in  representation.  In  1807  he  was 
returned  for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  For  a  publication  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  Parliament  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  few  months  in  1810.  Died  in  1844. 

Burdett-Coutts,  (Lady.)  See  Coutts. 

Burdette,  bur-det',  (Robert  Jones,)  an  American 
humorist,  born  at  Greensborough,  Pennsylvania,  July  30, 
1844.  Early  in  life  he  resided  at  Cincinnati,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  He  was  in  the  Union  military 
service  from  1862  to  1865.  About  1873  he  went  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“  Hawkeye.”  He  was  afterwards  on  the  “  Brooklyn 
Eagle,”  and  began  to  lecture  in  1876.  In  1887  he 
became  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Baptist  chapel  at  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania. 

Burdpn,  (William,)  an  English  writer  on  politics, 
ethics,  etc.,  born  in  1764  Among  his  works  is  “Mate¬ 
rials  for  Thinking,”  (2  vols.,  1803-10.)  Died  in  1818. 

Bure,  boo'r£h,  [Lat.  Bura'us,]  (Anders,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Swedish  architect  and  geographer,  born  in  1 571; 
died  in  1646. 

Bure,  [Lat.  Bura'us,]  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  antiquary, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Sweden,  born  in  1568, 
became  royal  librarian.  Died  in  1652. 

Bure,  (Katarina,)  a  Swedish  scholar  and  writer,  born 
in  1602,  was  a  daughter  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1679. 

Bure,  de,  deh  bur,  (Guillaume  Franqois,)  a  noted 
French  bookseller  and  bibliographer.  Died  in  1782. 

Buren.  See  Biren. 

Buren.  See  Egmond,  (Maximilian.) 

Buren,  Van.  See  Van  Buren. 

Burette,  bii'rSt',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a  learned  Frencn 
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physician,  born  in  1665;  died  in  1747.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  valuable  dissertations  on  the  gymnastics 
and  the  music  of  the  ancients. 

Burette,  (Theodore,)  a  French  historian,  born  in 
Paris  in  1804.  Among  his  works  are  a  “History  of 
France,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  and  “  Modern  History,”  (2  vols., 
1843.)  Died  in  1847. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Burg  or  Buerg,  biiRG,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a  German 
astronomer,  born  in  Vienna  in  1766.  He  was  professor 
->f  astronomy  at  Klagenfurth,  and  afterwards  astronomer 
at  the  observatory  in  Vienna.  He  produced  valuable 
iunar  tables,  and  received  part  of  a  prize  offered  by  the 
French  Institute  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  regard 
to  the  moon’s  motions.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Biirger  or  Buerger,  biiR'Ger,  (Gottfried  August,) 
a  popular  German  poet,  born  near  Halberstadt  in  1 748 ; 
died  in  1794.  He  particularly  excelled  in  ballads  and 
in  romantic  poetry.  He  was  thrice  married.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  “Lenore,”  (1772,)  and  “The  Wild 
Huntsman,”  which  have  acquired  a  European  celebrity. 
The  former  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Bttr'gess,  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
a  brother  of  the  following,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  October  31,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1838,  and  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1842-43.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  in  1878,  the  first  of  that  title,  and  was  made 
primus  of  the  province  of  Illinois.  His  principal  literary 
work  is  a  Life  (1869)  of  his  brother  George. 

Burgess,  (Daniel,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  at  Staines  in  1645,  preached  in  London  many 
years.  He  was  noted  for  his  facetious  sayings.  Died 
in  1713. 

Burgess,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  was 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1809.  After  grad¬ 
uating  at  Brown  University,  he  continued  his  studies  in 
the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  In  1847 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Maine,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  rector  of  Christ  Church  at  Gardiner.  His 
principal  works  are  a  versification  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
“  Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,” 
“  Last  Enemy  Conquering  and  Conquered,”  and  “  Ser¬ 
mons  on  Christian  Life,”  (1854.)  Died  in  1866. 

Burgess,  (James,)  an  English  archgeologist,  born 
in  1832.  He  studied  architecture,  and  in  1855  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Calcutta.  There  he  be¬ 
came  very  active  in  investigation  of  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  and  published  a  number  of  richly  illustrated 
volumes,  “The  Rock  Temples  of  Elephanta,”  “The 
Cave  Temples  of  India,”  etc.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  archaeological  survey  of  Western  India 
in  1873,  and  of  all  India  in  1886,  retiring  in  1889. 
The  result  of  his  studies  exists  in  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  superb  volumes,  one  of  the  latest  being  “  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Architecture  of  Gujarat,”  (1897.) 

Burgess,  (John  Bagnold,)  an  English  painter, 
was  born  at  Chelsea  in  1830,  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  made  an  academician  in  1889. 
His  pictures  are  numerous,  one  of  the  latest  being 
“  Rehearsing  the  Miserere,”  (1894.)  Died  in  1897. 

Burgess,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English  writer, 
born  about  1796.  He  became  rector  of  Upper  Chel¬ 
sea.  Among  his  works  is  “  Topography  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Rome,”  (2  vols.,  1831.)  Died  April  12,  1881. 

Bttr'gess,  (Tristam,)  an  American  orator  and  states¬ 
man,  born  in  Rochester,  Massachusetts,  in  1770.  Having 
studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  rose 
to  great  eminence.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  Federal 
party,  and  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island  in  1815.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  his  fervid 
eloquence,  powerful  logic,  and  formidable  sarcasm  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  a  national  reputation.  He  continued  to 
serve  in  Congress  until  1835.  Died  in  1853. 

See  H.  L.  Bowen,  “Memoir  of  Tristam  Burgess.” 

Burggrave,  bdoRG'gR&'veh,  or  Burgrave,  booR'gR^- 
y$h,  (Johann,)  a  German  physician,  born  at  Darmstadt 
in  1673;  died  about  1746. 


Burggrave,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  medical  writer,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1700;  died  in  1775. 

Burgh.  See  Burgho. 

Burgh,  bur'r^h,  (James,)  an  estimable  moral  and 
political  writer,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1714, 
was  a  cousin  of  Robertson  the  historian.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  “The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,” 
and  “Political  Disquisitions,”  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1775. 

Burgh,  de,  (Hubert.)  See  Burgho,  or  Burgo. 

Burgh,  de,  (U lick.)  See  Clanricarde,  Marquis  of. 

Burghleigh,  or  Burghley.  See  Cecil,  (William.) 

Bur'gho,  Bur'go,  or  Bourgo,  boor'go,  written  also 
Burgh,  Bourgh,  and  Burke,  a  distinguished  Norman 
family,  related  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Hubert  de 
Burgo  was  the  minister  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.; 
but,  though  faithful  to  the  interests  of  those  sovereigns, 
he  boldly  opposed  their  crimes.  From  another  branch 
of  the  same  family  sprang  those  invaders,  or  rather  rav- 
agers,  of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  poet  Campbell  alludes 
in  his  “  O’Connor’s  Child.”* * 

Burgho,  de,  de  bur'go  or  boor'go,  (Richard,)  a  pow¬ 
erful  baron,  became  master  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland. 
Died  in  1243. 

Burgho,  de,  (Walter,)  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  obtained  by  marriage  the  earldom  of  Ulster. 
Died  in  1271. 

Btirgi,  (Jobst.)  See  Byrgius. 

Burgkmair,  booRk'mlR,  (Hans,)  an  eminent  German 
painter  and  wood-engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  about  1473. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  a  “  Saint  Sebastian”  and  a 
“Virgin  and  Child”  at  Nuremberg,  and  “Saint  John 
at  Patmos”  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  He  also  exe¬ 
cuted  a  great  number  of  admirable  engravings,  including 
a  series  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  plates  called  the 
“Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.”  He  was  a 
friend  of  Albert  Diire-*,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
produced  several  engravings.  Died  about  1559. 

Burgo.  See  Burgho. 

Bur'gon,  (John  William,)  an  English  poet  and 
biographer,  born  at  Smyrna,  Turkey,  in  1813,  published 
a  “Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,”  (1839,)  “Petra,”  a 
poem,  (1845,)  etc*  Died  in  18S8. 

Burgos,  de,  di  booR'gbs,  (Don  Francisco  Xavier,) 
a  Spanish  author  and  politician,  born  at  Motel,  in  An¬ 
dalusia,  in  1778.  He  produced  a  version  of  Horace,  (4 
vols.,  1820-23,)  which  is  commended,  and  wrote  several 
comedies  and  poems.  His  “  Ode  to  Reason”  is  much 
admired.  Died  in  1848. 

Burgos,  de,  (Pablo,)  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Burgos  in  1353.  He  was  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and 
wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1435. 

Burgoyne,  bur-goin',  (John,)  an  English  general 
and  dramatist.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1761. 
In  the  summer  of  1777  he  obtained  command  of  an  army 
of  about  8000  men,  with  which  he  marched  from  Canada 
towards  Albany.  Having  been  repulsed  at  Stillwater 
in  September,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Saratoga 
in  October,  1777.  (See  Gates,  General.)  This  event 
was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  gained  by  the 
Americans  in  the  war,  and  produced  great  exultation 
among  the  patriots.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  wit  as 
well  as  of  a  brave  and  generous  man.  He  composed 
three  dramas,  “The  Maid  of  Oaks,”  “Bon  Ton,”  and 
“The  Heiress,”  (1786,)  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  their  day.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Hildreth,  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  iii.  chap, 
xxx  vi. 

Burgoyne,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  general,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Penin¬ 
sular  war,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications  in  England,  lieutenant-genera*, 
(1851,)  and  Knight  Grand  Cross,  (1852.)  In  the  Crimean 
war  he  served  till  1855  as  chief  of  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  in  the  British  army.  He  obtained  the  degree  0/ 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Died  in  1871. 


•  “For  now  De  Bourgo’s  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster’s  boundaries, 

And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  stemmed  De  Bourgo’s  chivalry.” 


e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  %h  as  in  this.  ( Jj^f^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Burgrave.  See  Burggrave. 

Burgsdorf,  von,  fon  booRGs'doRf,  (Friedrich  Au¬ 
gust  Ludwig,)  a  German  naturalist  and  writer,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1747  ;  died  in  1802. 

Burgundio,  booR-goon'de-o,  or  Borgondio,  boR- 
lon'de-o,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  scientific  writer, 
£orn  at  Brescia  in  1679,  became  rector  of  the  Roman 
College.  Died  in  1741. 

Burgundy,  Dukes  of.  With  the  exception  of  Louis, 
noticed  below,  these  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
names,  as  Charles  the  Bold,  John  the  Fearless,  etc. 

Bur'gun-d^,  [Fr.  Bourgogne,  booR'gon',]  (Louis,) 
Duke  of,  Dauphin  of  France,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  father  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1682. 
The  celebrated  Fenelon  was  appointed  his  principal  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  thorough 
change  in  his  character,  of  which  Saint-Simon  gives  the 
following  portrait :  “  This  prince  was  born  terrible,  and 
continued  terrible  through  his  infancy ;  incapable  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  least  resistance,  even  from  time  and  the  elements ; 
obstinate  to  excess,  and  given  up  to  all  violent  passions 
From  the  height  of  the  skies  he  looked  down  upon  men 
as  atoms  with  whom  he  had  no  resemblance ;  even  his 
brothers  scarcely  appeared  to  him  intermediate  between 
him  and  the  human  race.  From  this  abyss  came  forth 
a  prince  affable,  gentle,  and  humane,  humble  and  austere 
towards  himself.”  He  died  in  1712,  greatly  regretted 
by  the  nation. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  M^moires Abb£  Fleury,  “  Portrait  du  Due 
ie  Bourgogne,”  1714;  J.  Martineau,  “Recueil  des  Vertusde  Louis 
de  France,”  1712;  Proyart,  “  Viedu  Dauphin,  Pkre  de  Louis  XV,” 
2  vols.,  1778. 

Burhill,  biir'ril,  (Dr.  Robert,)  an  English  divine, 
chaplain  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  in  his  “History  of  the  World.”  Died  in  1641. 

Burl  See  Audhumla,  and  Odin. 

BurT-dan,  (John,)  [Fr.  Jean  Buridan,  zhflN  bii're'- 
dftN',]  a  schoolman,  born  at  Bethune,  in  Artois,  about 
1315,  known  as  the  author  of  the  sophism  that,  if  a 
hungry  ass  were  placed  between  two  measures  of  oats 
so  that  each  should  make  exactly  the  same  impression 
on  his  senses,  being  incapable  of  making  a  choice,  he 
must  inevitably  die  of  starvation.  He  was  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  wrote  on  logic,  etc.  Died 
in  1358. 

See  Baylb,  **  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Frobes,  “  Dis- 
quisido  de  J.  Buridano  ejusque  Asino,”  1748. 

Burigny,  de,  d?h  bii'r^n'ye',  (Jean  Levesque,)  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Rheims  in  1692.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  “History  of  Pagan  Philosophy,”  (2  vols., 
1724,)  “General  History  of  Sicily,”  (1745,)  “History  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,” 
(1750,)  a  “Life  of  Grotius,”  (1750,)  a  “Life  of  Erasmus,” 
(1757,)  and  a  “Life  of  Bossuet,”  (1761.)  He  was  for  a 
time  associate  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  “  L’Europe 
Savante,”  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Dacier,  “filoge  de  Burigny,”  1786;  Qu£rard,  “La  France 
Littdraire.” 

Burinski.  See  Boorinski. 

Burkard,  booR'kiRt,  (Waldis,)  a  German  fabulist 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Burke.  See  Burgho. 

Burke,  burk,  (ASdanus,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  Ireland  in 
I743>  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
South  Carolina  in  1778,  after  which  he  became  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  He  wrote  a  famous  pamphlet 
against  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  Died  in  1802. 

Burke  or  Bourke,  pronounced  alike  burk,  (Ed> 
jfUND,)  an  illustrious  orator,  statesman,  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  born  in  Dublin  in  1730,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1728.  His  family  was  of  Norman  descent, 
Burke  having  been  originally  the  same  name  as  Burgh, 
De  Burgh,  De  Burgho,  or  De  Bourgo.*  His  father, 
Richard  Burke,  was  an  attorney  of  the  first  rank  in  his 
profession  in  Dublin.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Nagle,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  respectable  family. 
Her  great-aunt,  Ellen  Nagle,  was  married  to  Sylvanus 
Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  immortal  poet.  Edmund 
Burke  was  the  second  son  out  of  a  family  of  fourteen  or 


•  As  Campbell  writes  it  in  his  poem  of  “  O’Connor’s  Child.” 


fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  three 
sons,  Garret,  Edmund,  and  Richard,  and  a  daughter, 
named  Juliana.  Edmund  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  country  air,  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Castletown- Roche.  O’Halloran,  the  schoolmaster  of 
this  place,  used  to  boast  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  was 
the  first  who  put  a  Latin  grammar  into  the  hands  of 
Edmund  Burke.  Having  spent  about  five  years  at 
Castletown-Roche,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  not  long 
after  he  was  placed  at  Ballitore,  under  the  instruction  of 
Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Quaker  schoolmaster  of  superior 
learning  and  rare  moral  worth.  At  school  he  formed  for 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  only  son  of  his  preceptor,  a 
warm  friendship,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  is  related  that  while  at  school  Burke  one  day  saw  a 
poor  man  pulling  down  his  own  hut,  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do  because  it  was  too  near  the  highway.  The 
young  philanthropist  declared  that  if  he  were  a  man  in 
authority  the  poor  should  not  be  thus  oppressed.  At 
Ballitore  Burke  appears  to  have  imbibed  that  thorough 
respect  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  “  He  had  observed,”  says 
Prior,  “among  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  he  was 
domesticated,  that  differences  of  opinion  on  those  points 
made  neither  worse  subjects  nor  worse  men.  Reflection, 
and  the  remembrance  that  [his]  relatives  on  the  side  of 
one  parent  were  Roman  Catholics,  probably  taught  him 
to  extend  the  same  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  per¬ 
sons  of  that  persuasion.”  Having  spent  three  years  at 
Ballitore,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  pen¬ 
sioner.  The  range  of  his  studies  was  remarkable,  in¬ 
cluding  the  classics,  history,  philosophy,  general  litera¬ 
ture,  and  metaphysics,  besides  less  important  pursuits. 
He  was  accustomed  while  at  college  to  spend  three  hours 
every  day  in  the  public  library.  While  he  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  studies  of  the  severest  and  most 
solid  character,  he  did  not  neglect  the  lighter  kinds  of 
reading,  including  poetry,  novels,  and  other  works  of 
imagination.  It  is  related  that  when  Richard  Burke 
was  found  one  day  in  a  reverie,  shortly  after  his  brother 
had  made  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  asked  the  cause,  he  replied,  “I  have  been 
wondering  how  Ned  has  contrived  to  monopolize  all  the 
talents  of  the  family ;  but  then,  I  remember,  when  we 
were  at  play  he  was  always  at  work."  Burke  gradu¬ 
ated  as  A.B.  in  1748.  From  the  first  his  destination 
was  the  bar;  and  in  1747  his  name  was  enrolled  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  1750  he  went  to  London,  but  in 
1751  returned  to  Ireland,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
About  the  year  1753  he  became,  it  appears,  a  candidate 
for  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but 
was  not  successful.  In  1755  Burke  felt  inclined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  America.  Several  persons  whom  he  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject  highly  approved  of  it ;  but  his  father 
was  strongly  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  abandoned.  In  1756  was  published,  anony¬ 
mously,  his  “  Vindication  of  Natural  Society.”  It  was 
an  imitation,  or  rather  an  ironical  criticism,  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  writings  against  Christianity.  “The  imi¬ 
tation  of  Bolingbroke’s  style  and  manner  was,”  says 
Prior,  “so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity  rather  than 
resemblance.  It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style,  and 
eneral  eloquence  of  the  original  which  had  been  caught, 
ut  the  whole  mind  of  the  noble  author.”  The  work 
purported  to  be  written  by  a  “  late  noble  writer.”  Many 
ersons,  including  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Dr.  Warburton, 
elieved  it  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  Bolingbroke. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  Burke’s  “  Philosophical  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.”  This  work  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  greatly  admired  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
critics  of  that  age.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  regarded  it 
as  a  model  of  philosophical  criticism.  In  L757  Burke 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Nugent,  a  physician  of  Bath,  whither  the  young  student 
and  author  had  gone  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health.  This  union  appears  to  have  been  a  singularly 
happy  one,  since  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “  every 
care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  under  his  own  roof.” 
“An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,” 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  was  published  in  1757.  Thero 


1  e,  1, 0,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nflt;  good;  moon; 
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is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written  principally 
or  wholly  by  Burke.  In  1758-59  he  established,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  publisher  Dodsley,  the  “Annual 
Register,”  a  periodical  of  great  merit.  His  society  was 
now  sought  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  kingdom,  including,  among  others,  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Reynolds,  Lyttleton,  Hume,  and  Warburton.  Johnson, 
as  Prior  tells  us,  would  submit  to  contradiction  from 
Burke,  though  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  but 
would  tolerate  it  from  no  other  person,  whatever  might 
be  his  talents  or  experience.  The  admiration  which  they 
conceived  for  each  other  at  their  first  acquaintance  never 
afterwards  suffered  any  diminution.  Johnson  used  to 
gay  that  “  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke  by  ac¬ 
cident  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower  without  being 
convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England.”  Grat¬ 
tan,  the  great  Irish  orator  and  patriot,  considered  Burke 
the  greatest  man  in  conversation  he  had  ever  met  with. 

In  1759  Burke  was  introduced  to  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  secretary,  better  known  in 
olitical  history  as  “  Single-Speech  Hamilton,”  appears  to 
ave  employed  Burke  as  his  private  secretary.  In  1763 
the  latter  received  from  the  government  a  pension  of 
£300  per  annum,  partly  or  chiefly  through  Hamilton’s 
influence ;  but,  finding  afterwards  that  the  pension  was 
considered  to  be  the  price  not  merely  of  his  services  but 
of  his  political  independence,  he  threw  it  up  with  indig¬ 
nation,  having  enjoyed  it  twelve  months  only.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  became  prime  minister,  in 
1765,  Burke  was  appointed  his  private  secretary.  Not 
long  after  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  entered  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  January  14,  1766.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  on  American  affairs,  and  at  once  proved  him¬ 
self  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker.  Alluding  to  his 
extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  General  Lee  (who  after¬ 
wards  took  part  in  the  American  Revolution)  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Poland,  “An  Irishman,  Mr.  Burke, 
has  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  aston¬ 
ished  everybody  with  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  in  all  our  exterior  and  internal 
politics  and  commercial  interests.”  The  Rockingham 
ministry  was  dissolved  July,  1766 ;  and  soon  after  Burke 
wrote  a  sort  of  manifesto  in  its  defence,  with  the  title  of 
“A  Short  Account  of  a  Late  Short  Administration.”  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
enlist  him  in  the  ministerial  ranks  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who,  in  addressing  Chatham,  spoke  of  Burke  as  “the 
readiest  man  upon  all  points  perhaps  in  the  whole  House.” 
But  the  scheme  was  not  approved  of  either  by  the  pre¬ 
mier  or  by  Burke  himself  On  the  dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  1768,  Burke  was  again  returned  for  Wendover. 
About  the  same  time  he  purchased,  for  above  £20,000, 
an  estate  near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He 
wrote  to  Shackleton,  “  I  have  made  a  push,  with  all  I 
could  collect  of  my  own  and  the  aid  of  my  friends,  to  cast 
a  little  root  into  this  country.  I  have  purchased  a  house, 
with  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four  miles  from  London.” 

“About  this  time,”  says  Prior,  “Junius  broke  forth 
upon  the  English  world  with  a  vigour  and  rancour  never 
surpassed.”  Universal  opinion  fixed  at  once  upon  Burke 
as  the  author  of  the  “  Letters.”  Even  his  own  friends 
at  first,  Dr.  Johnson  among  the  number,  believed  him 
to  be  the  true  Junius.  No  one  else  was  supposed  to 

I  assess  either  the  ability  or  the  knowledge  which  those 
etters  displayed.  His  enemies  made  it  a  ground  for 
heaping  upon  him  unmeasured  abuse.  Although  he 
unequivocally  and  repeatedly  denied  the  accusation,  his 
denial  was  not  generally  credited ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  publication  of  the  “  Grenville  Papers”  that  he  was 
completely  cleared  from  suspicion  in  regard  to  this 
charge.  In  1770  Burke  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,” 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  masterly  things  of 
the  kind  in  the  language.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  American  affairs  by  being 
appointed,  in  1771,  agent  to  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
position  worth  nearly  £ 700  per  annum.  As  the  state  of 
the  American  colonies  claimed  at  this  time  a  large  share 


of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  Burke  became  more  and 
more  prominent  as  the  ablest  member  of  the  opposition. 
But  his  extensive  information  and  superior  abilities  were 
acknowledged  not  only  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  colonies,  but  also  those  of  the  remoter  East 
He  had  already  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
dition,  population,  and  resources  of  India.  The  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company  having  fallen  into  some  con¬ 
fusion,  in  1772  Sir  Charles  Colebrooke  offered  Burke, 
in  the  name  of  the  directors,  “  the  first  position  in  a  su« 
pervisorship  of  three,  empowered  to  trace  out  in  detail 
the  whole  administrative  system  of  India  and  to  remedy 
all  they  could  find  amiss.”  (Prior’s  “  Life  of  Burke.”) 
But  he  declined  the  offer.  The  affairs  of  America  were 
exciting  from  day  to  day  a  deeper  interest ;  his  friends 
appear  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  be  spared  from 
Parliament ;  and  he  himself  was  probably  unwilling  to 
abandon  a  field  for  which  he  felt  himself  peculiarly  fitted, 
and  in  which  he  had  already  won,  and  was  still  to  win,  so 
many  laurels.  In  1772  he  accompanied  his  son  Richard 
(then  about  fourteen)  to  France,  and  placed  him  at  school 
at  Auxerre.  He  himself  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  where 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  young  queen  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  of  whom  he  has  given  so  glowing  a  description  in 
his  “  Reflexions  on  the  Revolution  in  France.”  The  state 
of  religion  and  morals  at  the  French  capital  filled  him 
even  then  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Soon  after  his 
return,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  among  other  things 
he  uttered  these  memorable  words :  “  I  see  propagated 
principles  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  tolera¬ 
tion,  and  make  virtue  herself  less  than  a  name.”  His 
foresight  in  regard  to  affairs  in  America  was  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  Indeed,  he  alone,  among  all  the  members 
of  Parliament,  appears  to  have  fully  comprehended  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  menaced  that  portion  of 
the  empire.  He  remarked  indignantly  that  a  robbery  on 
Hounslow  Heath  would  excite  more  attention  than  the 
incipient  insurrection  which  then  threatened  to  dissever 
the  colonies  from  the  British  crown.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1774,  he  made  a  speech  on  American  taxation.  It 
was  considered  by  many  as  the  greatest  effort  of  oratcry 
that  had,  till  then,  ever  been  put  forth  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  this  occasion  an  intelligent  American, 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  (Mr.  Sampson,)  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  “You  have  got  a  most  wonderful  man  here: 
he  understands  more  of  America  than  all  the  rest  of 
your  House  put  together.”  On  the  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Burke  was 
returned  for  Malton.  While  he  was  expressing  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  done  him, 
a  deputation  of  merchants  arrived  from  Bristol,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  represent  their 
city,  and  urging  him  to  accept  the  nomination.  Having 
obtained  the  ready  assent  of  his  Malton  friends,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  Bristol.  After  an  obstinate  and  pro¬ 
tracted  contest,  he  was  returned  on  the  3d  of  November. 
His  speech  in  Parliament,  March,  1775,  recommending 
conciliatory  measures  towards  the  American  colonies, 
commanded  general  admiration.  Lord  Chatham,  on 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  replied  that  “it  was  very 
seasonable,  very  reasonable,  and  very  eloquent;”  ana 
Fox,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  said,  “  Let  gentle¬ 
men  read  this  speech  by  day  and  meditate  upon  it  by 
night :  they  would  there  learn  that  representation  was 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil.”  Lord  Erskine 
observed,  at  Edinburgh,  “  It  could  only  proceed  from 
this  cause  [the  corruption  of  Parliament]  that  the  im¬ 
mortal  orations  of  Burke  against  the  American  war  did 
not  produce  as  general  conviction  as  they  did  unmingled 
admiration.”  But  the  fault  lay  perhaps  still  more  with 
the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  king  and  the  people. 

At  length  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  be¬ 
gan  to  produce  their  legitimate  effect.  The  rejection  of 
all  the  petitions  from  the  colonies,  and  the  utter  disre¬ 
gard  not  only  of  the  rights  but  of  the  feelings  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  exhibited  in  the  furious  and  insane  abuse  heaped 
upon  their  representative,  Dr.  Franklin,  before  the  privy 
council  by  Wedderburn  in  1774,  had  resulted  in  a  feeling 
of  almost  total  alienation  from  the  mother-country. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  that  large  foresight  which  enabled 
him  to  realize  all  the  evils  and  dangers  attending  such 
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a  contest,  Franklin  had  been  among  the  most  reluc¬ 
tant  to  commit  his  countrymen  to  war,  and  one  of  the 
last  to  abandon  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  day 
previous  to  his  finally  quitting  London  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  he  called  on  Burke  and  freely  stated  his  views  and 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  impending  crisis,  expressing  his 
deep  regret  that  the  unaccommodating  and  obstinate 
temper  of  England  seemed  to  render  a  separation  in¬ 
evitable.  Before  he  reached  America  the  war  had  al¬ 
ready  begun,  and  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
(April  19)  had  been  fought.  That  of  Bunker  Hill  took 
place  in  the  following  June  ;  and  yet  so  great  was  the 
reluctance  of  the  Americans  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  mother-country  that  more  than  a  year  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  they  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  take  the  step 
which  rendered  reconciliation  hopeless,  and  even  then 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  carried  with  diffi¬ 
culty  through  Congress.  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that,  had  the  conciliatory  measures  recommended 
by  Burke  been  adopted,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  would 
not  have  taken  place,  or,  at  least,  it  might  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  In  1780,  Burke  delivered  one  of 
his  most  admirable  speeches,  usually  known  as  that 
“  On  the  Economical  Reform.”  By  his  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  his  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  repressing  the  trade  of  Ireland, — a  policy 
strongly  favoured  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol, — he  had 
lost  his  popularity  with  many  of  his  constituents  in  that 
city :  accordingly,  at  the  next  election  he  offered  himself 
as  the  candidate  for  Malton,  which  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  for  the  remainder  of  his  political  life.  Lord  North 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  his  post  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter  in  1782,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
again  came  into  power.  Burke  was  made  a  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  and  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces. 
His  disinterestedness  while  in  this  office  gave  another 
illustration  of  that  high  principle  by  which  the  conduct 
of  his  whole  life  was  guided.  No  man,  by  the  consent 
of  all  impartial  persons,  had  rendered  greater  services 
to  the  country  than  he ;  and  none  could  with  a  better 
right  have  availed  himself  of  the  perquisites  of  this  lu¬ 
crative  office  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  his  private  for¬ 
tune.  By  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the 
paymaster’s  department,  he  saved  to  the  public  revenue 
,£47,000  per  annum :  of  this  sum  above  £"25,000  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  usual  and  acknowledged  perquisites  which 
all  his  predecessors  had  received.  Lord  Shelburne 
having  become  prime  minister  on  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  (July,  1782,)  Burke,  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  late  premier,  resigned.  By  the 
coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North,  the  latter  came 
again  into  power  in  1783,  and  Burke  was  restored  to  his 
former  office.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
on  India,  with  the  affairs  of  which  he  was  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  than  any  other  man  in  England.  One  of 
his  greatest  speeches  was  delivered  on  the  East  India 
Bill  in  December,  1783.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  upper  House.  This  de¬ 
feat  put  an  end  to  Lord  North’s  administration,  and  Pitt 
succeeded  as  prime  minister.  Burke  retired  from  office, 
and  never  afterwards  held  any  position  under  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  had  been  elected,  November,  1783,  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  re-elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
useful,  portion  of  Burke’s  career  was  that  which  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  India.  The  affairs  of  that  country 
had  recently  occupied  nearly  all  his  thoughts.  The  op¬ 
pression  and  cruelty  of  which  Warren  Hastings,  antf 
other  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  beer 
guilty,  filled  his  soul  with  irrepressible  pity  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  In  February,  1785,  he  made  an  eloquent  and  mas¬ 
terly  speech  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  “It 
was,”  says  Prior,  “  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile 
and  vigorous  intellect,  which,  on  an  unpromising  theme, 
seemed  to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and 
even  overpower  the  hearer.”  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  January,  1 786,  he  commenced  the  most  arduous 
and  formidable  undertaking  of  his  life, — the  prosecution 
of  Hastings.  The  articles  embracing  the  different  charges 
were  delivered  in  April.  They  were  so  numerous  and 


extensive  as  to  occupy  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  for  two  sessions.  In  January,  1787, 
Sheridan  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Begum  case. 
A  committee  of  impeachment  was  then  formed.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  Burke,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  ac¬ 
cused  Hastings  at  the'  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England.  After  the  necessary 
preliminary  proceedings,  and  delays  from  various  causes, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1788,  Westminster  Hall  was 
opened  in  form,  and  Burke,  in  full  dress,  proceeded 
thither,  followed  by  the  other  managers,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  clerks  of  Parliament,  the  masters  in  chan¬ 
cery,  the  sergeants-at-law,  the  judges,  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  royal  family,  the  Prince  of  Wales  closing  the 
procession.  (For  a  brilliant  description  of  this  imposing 
scene,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Macaulay’s  article  on 
Warren  Hastings.)  Two  days  having  been  occupied 
with  preliminary  business,  on  the  15th  Burke  made  his 
opening  speech,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
every  way  worthy  cf  the  occasion  and  of  his  great  repu¬ 
tation.  After  various  delays,  some  of  which  at  least  were 
unavoidable,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  at 
length,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1 795,  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  passed :  the  lord  chancellor,  however,  voted  with 
the  minority,  who  thought  Hastings  guilty.  But,  although 
the  impeachment  was  not  carried,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  unconquerable  zeal  and 
herculean  labours  of  Burke  in  behalf  of  India  were 
without  avail.*  They  had  the  effect  of  directing  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  British  nation  to  the  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression  of  which  the  agents  of  the  Company 
had  been  guilty,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  important  re¬ 
forms  in  the  administrative  system  of  that  country. 

But,  long  before  the  trial  of  Hastings  was  concluded, 
the  mind  of  Burke  had  been  intensely  occupied  with  a 
far  different  subject,  which,  in  his  view,  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  not  only  with  the  welfare  of  England,  but  with 
her  very  existence  as  a  nation.  He  had  for  some  time 
beheld  with  apprehension  the  dissemination  in  France 
of  principles  which  threatened  the  total  overthrow  of 
all  religion  and  all  government.  As  he  had  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  liberty,  he  received  from  time  to  time,  from 
those  in  France  who  favoured  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  success  of  their 
experiment.  It  was  in  reply  to  one  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  that  Burke  wrote  his  “  Reflexions  on  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  France.”  The  success  of  this  work  has  never 
been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  political  literature.  It 
was  published  in  November,  1790,  and  within  a  few 
months  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.  The  work  was  immediately  translated  into 
French,  and  was  read  with  avidity  in  every  part  of  Eu 
rope.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  his  name,  combined 
with  the  masterly  logic  and  powerful  eloquence  of  the  “  Re¬ 
flexions,”  that  his  work  completely  arrested  the  spread 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  England,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  check  its  progress  in  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  startling  and  terrible  events  which  followed 
soon  after  in  France,  by  proving  that  the  foresight  of 
Burke  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  eloquence, 
raised  his  fame  to  the  highest  point,  and  seemed  fully 
to  justify  the  eulogium  that  his  letter  on  the  French 
Revolution  was  “  the  most  magnificent  political  prophecy 
ever  given  to  the  world.”  The  uncompromising  hostility 
of  Burke  to  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  led 
not  long  after,  May  6,  1791,  to  an  open  rupture  between 
him  and  Fox,  who  hailed  the  revolutionary  movement 
as  the  dawn  of  a  political  millennium.  Fox  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  charged  Burke  with  having  abandoned  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  party,  and  with  being  guilty  of  great  incon¬ 
sistency,  in  that,  after  having  shown  himself  a  strenuous 
friend  of  liberty  during  the  whole  of  his  former  life,  he 
had  in  his  late  writings  and  speeches  discountenanced 
and  denounced  the  struggles  which  a  great  nation  was 


•  “  Never,”  says  Lord  John  Russell,  “has  the  great  object  of  pun¬ 
ishment — the  prevention  of  crime — been  attained  more  completely  than 
by  this  trial.  .  .  .  Hastings  was  acquitted ;  but  tyranny,  deceit,  and 
injustice  were  condemned.  India  was  saved  from  abominations  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  English  name.”  (“  Memorials  of  Charles  James  Fox,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  257.) 
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making  to  establish  its  freedom.  Burke  published  a 
vindication  of  his  course,  entitled  “  An  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs,”  in  which  he  clearly  shows  that 
there  is  nothing  in  his  recent  writings  or  speeches  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  political  doctrines  which  had  been  the 
guide  of  his  former  life.*  The  truth  is,  he  never  had 
been  an  advocate  of  extreme  democratic  principles ;  he 
had  no  confidence  in  any  political  system  based  solely 
upon  theoretical  ideas  of  right  ana  adopted  without 
reference  to  experience  or  to  the  existing  condition  and 
usages  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  sought  to  be 
established.  He  may  perhaps  with  more  justice  be 
charged  with  having  urged  his  views  with  too  great  ve¬ 
hemence,  with  an  excessive  and  almost  acrimonious  zeal. 
But  who  shall  presume  to  exactly  measure  the  degree 
of  zeal  with  which  a  patriot,  who  sees,  as  he  believes, 
his  country  menaced  with  imminent  and  deadly  peril, 
should  exert  himself  in  seeking  to  save  her  from  destruc¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  regard  to  personal  affronts 
and  injuries  Burke  often,  if  not  always,  manifested  a 
magnanimous  forbearance ;  but  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  or  in  the  higher  cause  of  justice  and  humanity, 
he  displayed  a  spirit  as  uncompromising  as  it  was  dis¬ 
interested  and  lofty.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
after  his  health  had  been  broken  and  his  nerves  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  toils  and  vexations  of  a  life  which  was  one 
long  battle  with  the  various  forms  of  misgovernment, 
oppression,  and  tyranny,  he  sometimes  exhibited  an  im¬ 
patience  and  irritability  which  were  mortifying  to  his 
friends  and  which  seriously  impaired  his  political  and 
personal  influence.  One  rather  amusing  example  of  this 
kind  may  be  cited.  A  rough  country  gentleman  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  seeing  Burke  rise  with  papers  in  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  “  I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  to 
read  that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long 
speech  into  the  bargain.”  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so 
much  irritation  that,  incapable  of  utterance,  he  ran  out  of 
the  house.  “  Never  before,”  said  the  witty  Selwyn,  “  did  I 
see  the  fable  realized, — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying 
of  an  ass.”  His  enemies  availed  themselves  of  this  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  great  orator,  and  when  they  were  wholly  un¬ 
able  to  answer  they  often  contrived  either  to  reduce  him 
to  silence,  or  to  prevent  his  being  heard,  by  coughing 
or  continual  vociferations.  This  practice  was  familiarly 
termed  “  muzzling  the  lion.” 

In  1795  Burke  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of 
^1200  per  annum  on  the  civil  list,  and  not  long  after 
another  of  ^2500  on  the  West  Indian  four-and-a-half 
per  cent.  fund.  These  pensions  were  granted,  it  is  said, 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  king,  no  application  having 
been  made  on  the  part  of  Burke  or  his  personal  friends. 
A  part  of  the  design  in  conferring  them  was  to  enable 
Burke  to  discharge  some  serious  debts  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  a  long  series  of  unrequited  public  ser¬ 
vices.  Nevertheless,  his  acceptance  of  this  very  mode¬ 
rate  reward  for  his  great  services  to  his  country,  caused 
his  conduct  to  be  assailed  from  every  quarter.  Even 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  save  him 
from  attacks  upon  his  character  by  two  of  the  peers.  In 
reply,  he  wrote  in  1796  his  “Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,” 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  pen.  Burke  died  July  9,  1797.  His 
only  son,  Richard,  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  great 
moral  worth,  had  died  in  1794.  The  grief  occasioned 
by  this  irreparable  loss  contributed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  materially  to  shorten  his  father’s  life. 

Of  Burke,  Macaulay  says,  he  was  “  ignorant,  indeed,  or 
negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and  his  style 
to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  aptitude  to 
comprehension  and  richness  of  imagination  superior  to 


*  Coleridge,  referring  to  the  speeches  made  by  Burke  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  war,  and  those  made  by  him  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  remarks  “that  the  principles 
are  exactly  the  same,  and  the  deductions  the  same ;  but  the  practical 
inferences  almost  opposite  in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the 
other ;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  results.  Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?” 
Coleridge  answers,  “  Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharpened, 
that  eye  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  possibility. 
He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scientific  statesman, 
and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle  contains  in  itself  the  germs 
of  a  prophecy.”  (“Biographia  Literaria,”  chap,  x.) 


every  orator,  ancient  or  modern.”  n  If  we  are  to  praise 
a  man  in  proportion  to  his  usefulness,”  says  Schlegel,  “  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  task  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
do  justice  to  the  statesman  and  orator  Burke.  This  man 
has  been  to  his  own  country,  and  to  all  Europe,  a  new 
light  of  political  wisdom  and  moral  experience.  He 
corrected  his  age  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  revo¬ 
lutionary  frenzy ;  and,  without  maintaining  any  system 
of  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have  seen  farther  into  the 
true  nature  of  society,  and  to  have  more  clearly  compre¬ 
hended  the  effect  of  religion  in  connecting  individual 
security  with  national  welfare,  than  any  philosopher  of 
any  preceding  age.”  “Of  all  the  men  who  are,”  says 
the  learned  Dr.  Parr,  “  or  who  ever  have  been  eminent 
for  energy  or  splendour  of  eloquence  or  for  skill  and 
grace  in  composition,  there  is  not  one  who,  in  genius  or 
erudition,  in  philanthropy  or  piety,  or  in  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  surpasses  Burke.” 

Burke’s  command  of  language  has  always  been  ad¬ 
mired.  His  style  is  not  a  mere  trick  or  artifice  designea 
to  give  dignity  to  trivial  or  point  to  commonplace  ideas  : 
it  is  simply  the  clothing  of  great  and  glowing  thoughts 
in  their  most  natural  and  appropriate  expression.  A 
collected  edition  of  Burke’s  works  and  correspondence 
(8  vols.  8vo)  was  published  in  London  in  1852.  For 
some  excellent  observations  on  Burke  as  an  orator,  see 
the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January  and  April,  1858. 
pages  595-98.  We  select  the  following  passages  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Burke  and  his  style  of  oratory.  Referring  to 
his  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Act,  the  writer  remarks  : 

“  This  was  the  appropriate  start  of  a  man  who,  whether 
as  a  statesman,  a  thinker,  or  an  orator,  was  without  an 
equal.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  great,  but  Burke  belongs  to 
another  order  of  beings,  and  ranks  with  the  Shakspeares, 
the  Bacons,  and  the  Newtons.  .  .  .  Though  his  style  is 
never  stilted,  it  has  a  rare  majesty  both  in  thought  and 
expression.  .  .  .  His  language  was  nervous,  his  sen¬ 
tences  polished,  his  abundant  metaphors  grand  and 
original.  .  .  .  His  commonest  fault  is  a  monotony  of 
dignity,  which  wants  the  relief  of  passages  dressed  In  a 
more  familiar  garb.  .  .  .  His  innate  genius  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  wonderful,  but  he  improved  it  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  .  .  .  The  immense  labour  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  he  did  was  his  constant  boast,  ...  By  the  incessant 
practice  of  composition,  he  learned  to  embody  his  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  style  more  grandly  beautiful  than  has  ever 
been  reached  by  any  other  Englishman,  with  either  the 
tongue  or  the  pen.”  But  one  result  of  all  this  labour 
was  that  his  speeches  were  far  less  interesting  and  effect¬ 
ive  when  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  when 
read  in  print.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  “  Ers- 
kine  crept  under  the  benches  to  escape  a  speech  which, 
when  published,  he  thumbed  to  rags.” 

See  Prior,  “Life  of  Burke,”  1  vol.  8vo;  Bisset,  “Life  of 
Burke,”  2  vols.  8vo;  McCormick,  “Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon¬ 
ourable  E.  Burke,”  1797;  Dr.  George  Croly,  “Political  Life  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke,”  2  vols.  8vo,  1840;  P.  Burke, 
“The  Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  1853;  Lord 
Jeffrey,  “Miscellanies.”  For  a  description  of  Burke’s  conversa¬ 
tional  powers,  see  Miss  Burney’s  letter  to  S.  Crisp. 

Burke,  (John,)  a  English  genealogist,  born  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1786.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Dictionary  of  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire,”  (1826.) 
The  twentieth  edition  was  published  by  his  son,  Sir 
Bernard,  in  1858.  Died  in  1848. 

Burke,  (Sir  John  Bernard,)  LL.D.,  a  heraldic 
writer,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in 
1815.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Caen,  France, 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1839,  was 
made  Ulster  King  of  Arms  in  1853,  and  governor  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  in  1874.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  works  upon  heraldry,  family  history, 
antiquities,  etc.  Died  December  13,  1892. 

Burke,  (John  Doly,)  an  Irishman,  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1797  and  became  an  editor  in 
Boston.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Virginia.”  Died  in 
Virginia  in  1808. 

Burke,  (Peter,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1811,  son 
of  John  Burke,  noticed  above,  published  works  on  the 
law  of  copyright  and  patents ;  also,  “  The  Public  and 
Domestic  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  (1853.)  Died  in  1881. 

Burke,  (Robert  O’Hara,)  born  at  Saint  Clerans, 
county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1821.  He  served  in  the 
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Irish  police,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Crimean  War.  He 
ieturned  in  i860  to  Australia,  became  a  police-officer, 
and,  with  W.  J.  Wills,  led  (1860-61)  an  exploring-party 
which  crossed  the  continent  from  south  to  north.  On 
the  return  journey  both  Burke  and  Wills  perished  of 
starvation  about  June  25,  1861. 

Burke,  (Thomas  N.,)  an  Irish  pulpit  orator,  born  in 
Galway,  September  8,  1830.  He  went  to  Italy  about 
1847,  became  a  Dominican,  and  studied  five  years  at 
Rome.  After  ordination,  he  was  stationed  first  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  then  at  Tullagh,  in  Ireland,  whence  the  fame 
of  his  oratorical  gifts  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Rome, 
where  for  five  years  he  was  Lenten  lecturer  in  the  basil¬ 
ica  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  He  next  took  charge 
of  Saint  Saviour’s  Church,  Dublin.  In  1871  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  his  impassioned  speeches  in 
defence  of  Ireland  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Froude 
were  wonderfully  effective.  His  principal  works  were 
“  Sermons,”  (2  vols.,)  and  “  Ireland’s  Case  Stated,”  an 
historical  compendium.  Died  in  Dublin,  July  2,  1883. 

Burkhart  von  Hohenfels,  booRk'haRt  fon  ho'?n- 
fSlss,  a  German  minnesinger,  born  about  1200. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bur'kitt  (William,)  an  English  theologian,  born  at 
Hitcham  in  1650,  wrote  “Expository  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1703. 

Burlamacchi,  booR-li-m&k'kee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  revolutionist,  who,  about  1 546,  conspired  against 
the  party  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  Chailes  V.  The 
plot  being  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  Burla¬ 
macchi  was  executed  for  high  treason. 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1846. 

Burlamaqui,  biiR'lf 'mt'ke',  (Jean  Jacques,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1694.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  His  chief  works  are 
“The  Principles  of  Natural  Law,”  (“Principes  du  Droit 
naturel,”  1747,)  and  “  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,” 
(“Principes  du  Droit  politique,”  1751,)  both  of  which 
were  translated  into  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Span¬ 
ish.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1748. 

See  Senebier,  “  Histoire  litt^raire  de  Gen&ve ;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Burleigh,  Lord.  See  Cecil. 

Burleigh  or  Burley,  bur'le,  (Walter,)  a  learned 
English  philosopher  and  theologian,  bom  in  1275.  He 
was  charged  with  the  education  of  Edward  III.,  who 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Rome  in  1327.  Died  in  1357. 

See  Bruckbk,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Bur'leigh,  (William  H.,)  an  American  poet  and 
abolitionist,  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1812. 
He  became  a  printer  and  editor  of  several  papers,  among 
which  was  the  “Christian  Witness”  of  Pittsburg.  He 
contributed  to  “The  New  Yorker,”  and  published  in 
1840  a  volume  of  poems.  Died  March  18,  1871. 

Burleson,  (Rufus  C.,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
born  near  Decatur,  Alabama,  August  7,  1823.  He  was 
educated  at  Nashville  University,  and  ordained  in  1845. 
In  1851  he  was  chosen  president  of  Baylor  University, 
in  Texas,  and  in  1861  became  president  of  Waco  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Burlingame,  bur'ling-g&m,  (Anson,)  an  American 
diplomatist,  bom  in  Chenango  county,  New  York,  in 
1822.  He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Boston. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  fifth  district  of  Massachusetts  in  1854,  in 
1856,  and  again  in  1858.  He  advocated  the  election  of 
John  C.  Fremont  in  several  eloquent  speeches,  (1856.) 
In  1861  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  or  minister  to 
China.  About  the  end  of  1867  he  was  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  from  China  to  the  United  States  and  the  grear 
powers  of  Europe.  Died  in  1870. 

Burlington,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle,  (Richard.) 

Burl'ton,  (Peter  Henry,)  an  English  geographer, 
born  in  1804.  While  making  scientific  researches  in 
India,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1829. 

Burmann,  buR'm&n,  (Franciscus,)  a  Dutch  Protest¬ 
ant  divine  and  scholar,  born  at  Leyden  about  1628,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht.  Died  in  1679. 

Burmann,  (Franciscus,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1671,  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht.  He  pub¬ 


lished,  among  other  works,  a  “  Harmony  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,”  (1713.)  Died  in  1719. 

Burmann,  (Jan,)  son  of  Francis  the  younger,  born 
at  Amsterdam  about  1707,  became  professor  of  botany 
in  that  city,  and  published  “Thesaurus  Zeylonicus,” 

( 1 737»)  an<3  other  botanical  works.  Died  in  1780. 

Burmann,  (Kaspar,)  a  legal  writer  and  historian, 
nephew  of  Peter  the  elder;  died  in  1755. 

Burmann,  (Nikolaas  Laurens,)  son  of  Jan,  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1734.  He  published  a  “  Flora  Indica,” 
with  sixty-seven  plates,  (1768,)  and  other  botanical 
works.  Died  in  1793. 

Burmann,  (Pieter,)  an  eminent  philologist,  brother 
of  Francis  the  younger,  born  at  Utrecht  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1668.  He  became  professor  of  history,  eloquence, 
and  the  Greek  language  at  Leyden  in  1715,  and  subse¬ 
quently  obtained  the  chair  of  history  for  the  United 
Provinces.  He  published  editions  of  Horace,  Petronius, 
Phaedrus,  Suetonius,  Lucan,  Quintilian,  Virgil,  and  other 
classics,  a  treatise  on  “  The  Revenues  of  the  Romans,’* 
(“De  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,”  1694,)  and  various 
other  works,  which  are  esteemed  for  their  learning  and 
accuracy.  Died  in  1741. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works;  Schacht,  “Oratio  funebris  in 
Obitum  P.  Burmanni,”  1741 ;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Burmann,  (Pieter,)  the  Younger,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1713,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Franeker.  He  published  a  number 
of  Latin  poems,  an  “Anthology”  of  the  Latin  poets, 
(2  vols.,  1759-73,)  and  several  excellent  editions  of  the 
classics.  Died  in  1778. 

Burmeister,  booR'ml'ster,  (Hermann,)  a  German 
naturalist,  born  at  Stralsund  in  1807.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  zoology  at  Halle  in  1842.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “Manual  of  Entomology,”  (1832-44,) 
“History  of  Creation,”  (1843,)  and  “The  Animals  of 
Brazil,”  (1854-56.)  Died  at  Buenos  Ayres,  May  i,  1892. 

Burn,  (Richard,)  LL.D.,  an  Englishman,  author  of 
several  popular  works  on  law,  born  in  Westmoreland, 
was  many  years  vicar  of  Orton.  Died  in  1785. 

Bur'na-bjf,  (Andrew,)  an  English  divine  and  travel¬ 
ler,  born  in  1732,  published  “  Travels  in  North  America,’* 
“  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica,”  etc.  Died  in  1812. 

Burnaby,  (Frederick,)  an  English  soldier,  born  at 
Bedford,  March  3,  1842.  He  travelled  very  extensively, 
and  published  “  A  Ride  to  Khiva,”  (3d  edition,  1876,) 
“On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor,”  (7th  edition, 
1877,)  “A  Ride  across  the  Channel,”  (1882,)  etc.  He 
was  killed  in  the  battle  near  Aboo  Klea,  in  Nubia,  January 
17,  1885. 

Burn  and,  (Francis  Cowley,)  an  English  humorist, 
born  in  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1862  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  has  published  many  burlesque  plays,  became 
chief  editor  of  “  Punch”  in  1874,  and  is  author  of  many 
novels,  books  of  burlesque,  etc.  Among  his  works  are 
“Happy  Thoughts,”  (1870,)  “More  Happy  Thoughts,” 
(1871,)  and  “Happy  Thought  Hall,”  (1872.) 

Burn'ap,  (George  Washington,)  an  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  clergyman,  born  in  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1802,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Baltimore  in 
1827.  He  published  several  theological  and  other  works. 
Died  September  8,  1859. 

Burne-Jones,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  painter, 
of  Welsh  ancestry,  was  born  at  Birmingham,  August 
22,  1833.  He  became  a  friend  of  William  Morris 
and  Rossetti,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  art  of  the 
preraphaelite  school,  producing  designs  for  stained 
glass,  tapestry,  and  book  illustration,  and  showing  the 
finest  powers  as  a  colourist  in  water-colour  painting. 
About  1870  he  took  up  oil  painting,  and  produced 
many  pictures  which  were  highly  praised  and  pur¬ 
chased  at  high  prices  by  some,  while  his  method  was 
severely  criticised  by  others.  The  “  Mirror  of  Venus” 
sold  for  five  thousand  guineas.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1894.  Died  July  17,  1898. 

Bur'nel,  (Robert,)  an  English  lawyer  and  bishop, 
became  lord  chancellor  in  1274.  He  filled  that  office  for 
eighteen  years,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  of  Edward  I. 
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He  died  in  1292.  “As  a  statesman  and  legislator,”  says 
Lord  Campbell,  “  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation.” 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  vol.  i. 

Burnes,  burnz,  (Sir  Alexander,)  a  distinguished 
Orientalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Montrose,  in  Scotland, 
in  1805,  was  a  relative  of  the  poet  Burns.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay  army.  He  set 
out  in  1832  on  an  expedition  into  Central  Asia,  which 
he  accomplished  in  about  a  year.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  published  his  “Travels  into  Bokhara,”  which 
had  an  immense  sale  and  was  soon  translated  into 
French  and  German.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  which  awarded  to  him  the  gold  medal  “for  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  a  journey  across  Central 
Asia.”  Returning  to  India  in  1835,  he  was  sent  in  1836 
on  a  mission  to  Cabul.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  that  city  in  1841,  he  was  murdered,  with 
several  other  British  residents. 

See  J.  B.  Eyries,  “Notice  sur  A.  Bumes,”  Paris,  1842;  Cham¬ 
bers,”  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement ;) 
J.  W.  Kaye,  “Lives  of  Indian  Officers,”  vol.  ii.,  London,  1867; 

Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1834. 

Bur'n^t,  (Gilbert,)  a  British  historian  and  prelate 
of  great  eminence,  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1643.  He  became  minister  of  Saltoun  in 
1665,  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in  1669. 
About  1670  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassi- 
lis.  Having  resigned  his  professorship  in  1674,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  London.  He  published  in  1679  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  “  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,” 
(3  vols.,  1679-1715,)  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament.  Charles  II.  offered  him  a  bishopric  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  support  the  measures  of  the  court ; 
but  he  declined  the  offer.  He  published  a  “  Life  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale”  in  1682.  Burnet  was  a  person  of  much 
influence  in  public  affairs,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
revolution  of  1688  and  the  succession  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  became  chaplain  to  William  III.  and  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  1689.  “  The  name  of  Burnet,”  says  Mac¬ 
aulay,  “  was  odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood.  .  .  .  This  distinction  he  owed  to  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  which  he  held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the 
readiness  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature, — frankness  which 
could  keep  no  secret,  and  boldness  which  flinched  from 
no  danger.”  The  same  author  adds,  “  The  utmost  ma¬ 
levolence  of  faction  could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he 
served  his  flock  with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  church.”  (“  History 
of  England.”)  He  published  in  1699  an  “  Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
which  is  considered  a  standard  work.  His  most  re¬ 
markable  work  is  his  “History  of  his  Own  Times,”  (2 
vols.  1724-34,)  which  was  severely  criticised  by  Swift, 
Pope,  and  other  Tories.  He  was  author  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  tract  entitled  “  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Lord  Rochester,”  (1680.)  Died  in  1715. 

See  “  Life  of  Bishop  Burnet,”  by  his  son  Thomas,  prefixed  to  the 
“  History  of  his  Own  Times;”  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;”  J.  Lb  Clbrc,  “  Life  and  Character  of  Bishop 
Bumet,”  London,  1715;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  April  and  July, 
1823;  Guizot,  “  Monk’s  Contemporaries.” 

Burnet,  (Gilbert,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  George  I.  He  wrote  some  treatises  on  theology, 
and  died  prematurely. 

Bur'nft,  (Jacob,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  jurist, 
born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1770,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Cincinnati.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  afterwards  studied  law  under  Judge  Bou- 
dinot.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed 
in  1821  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  in 
1828  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He 
assisted  in  founding  the  Cincinnati  College,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  president,  and  contributed  liberally  to 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  the  author  of  “Notes 
on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.” 
Through  the  influence  of  La  Fayette,  Judge  Burnet  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Died  in  1853. 


Bur'n^t,  (John,)  a  Scottish  engraver,  born  near  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1784.  Among  his  best  works  are  prints  after 
Wilkie’s  “Blind  Fiddler,”  and  “Chelsea  Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.”  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Practical  Treatise  on  Painting,”  “  Rembrandt 
and  his  Works,”  (1849,)  and  “Life  and  Works  of  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,”  (1852.)  The  last-named  work  was  written 
conjointly  with  P.  Cunningham.  He  died  in  1868. 

Burnet,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  eloquent 
writer,  born  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1635.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1657, 
and  was  elected  master  of  the  Charter-House  in  1685. 
He  had  the  moral  courage  to  offer  the  first  opposition  to 
the  dispensing  power  which  James  II.  usurped.  His 
reputation  is  founded  on  a  fanciful  but  well-written 
work,  in  Latin,  entitled  “Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,”  (“The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  1680,)  which  he  translated 
into  English,  (1684.)  This  work  has  little  scientific 
merit ;  but  it  was  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
imagery  and  its  style.  He  also  wrote  “  On  the  State 
of  the  Dead,”  (“De  Statu  Mortuorum,”  1727.)  Died 
in  1715. 

See  Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Burnet,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  became 
prebendary  of  Sarum.  He  published  several  works. 
Died  in  1750. 

Burnet,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  judge  and  political 
writer,  was  a  son  of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  edited  his  father’s 
“  History  of  his  Own  Times,”  and  wrote  a  travesty  of  the 
first  book  of  the  “  Iliad.”  In  his  youth  he  was  dissipated, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  “  Mohocks”  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  “Spectator.”  Died  in  1753. 

Burnet,  (William,)  a  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1688.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1720,  and  ruled  those 
provinces  with  ability  for  eight  years.  In  1728  he  be¬ 
came  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1729. 

Bur-nett',  (Frances  Eliza  Hodgson,)  a  popular 
novelist,  born  at  Manchester,  England,  November  24, 
1849.  She  removed  in  1865  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
and  was  married  in  1873  to  Dr.  S.  M.  Burnett,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Her  principal  tales  are  “Surly 
Tim’s  Trouble,”  (1872,)  “That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,”  (1876,) 
a  story  of  great  power  and  interest,  “  Haworth’s,”  (1878,) 
“A  Fair  Barbarian,”  (1881,)  “Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,”  (1886,)  “  The  One  I  knew  Best  of  All,”  ( 1893,) 
“A  Lady  of  Quality,”  (1896,)  and  “His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,”  (1897.) 

Bur'nett,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  published 
“Letters  on  the  State  of  Poland,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1811. 

Burnett,  (Gilbert  Thomas,)  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  in  1800,  became  professor  of  medical 
botany  at  King’s  College,  London.  He  wrote  “  Outline* 
of  Botany,”  (1833,)  ana  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science  and  Art,”  and  other  periodicals.  Died 
in  1835. 

Burnett,  (James.)  See  Monboddo. 

Bur'nftt,  (John,)  a  Scottish  advocate  and  legal  wri¬ 
ter,  born  in  1765,  became  judge-admiral  of  Scotland  in 
1810.  He  died  the  same  year. 

Bur'nett,  (Waldo  Irving,)  M.D.,  an  American  nat¬ 
uralist  and  microscopist,  born  at  Southborough,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1828.  He  visited  Europe  about  1850.  He 
contributed  to  the  “American  Journal  of  Science,”  and 
other  periodicals.  Among  his  works  is  an  “  Essay  on 
the  Cell :  its  Physiology,  Pathology,”  etc.  Died  at  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1854. 

Bur'ney,  (Charles,)  a  musical  composer  and  doctor 
of  music,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1726.  His  talents  and 
worth  procured  him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  several 
of  the  principal  wits  of  that  age, — among  others,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Burke.  In  1773  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  His  “General  History  of  Music,” 
completed  in  1789,  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,”  by  his  daughter  Madame  D’Aa- 
blay;  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Burney,  (Charles,)  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar, 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Lynn  in  1757 1  died 
in  1817. 
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Burney,  (Frances.)  See  D’Arblay,  Madame. 

Burney,  (James,)  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Burney  the 
musical  composer,  born  about  1745*  entered  the  naval 
service  at  an  early  age,  and  accompanied  Cook  in  his 
last  two  voyages.  He  became  rear-admiral,  and  died  in 
1821.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  a  valuable  “His¬ 
tory  of  Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the  Southern  Ocean,” 
(5  vols.,  1804-16.) 

Burn'ley,  (James,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Shipley, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1842.  Among  his  works  are  “  Idonia, 
and  other  Poems,”  (1869,)  “Phases  of  Bradford  Life,” 
(1872,)  “  Looking  for  the  Dawn,”  (1874,)  “Two  Sides  of 
the  Atlantic,”  “  Yorkshire  Stories  Retold,”  and  a  number 
of  theatrical  pieces. 

Burnouf,  biiR'nooff,  written  also  Bournouf,  (Eu¬ 
gene,)  a  distinguished  French  Orientalist,  son  of  Jean 
Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1832,  and 
the  same  year  succeeded  De  Ch^zy  ?s  professor  of  San¬ 
scrit  in  the  College  of  France.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Commentaries  on  the  Ya9na,  one  of  the 
Liturgic  Books  of  Persia,”  and  “  Introduction  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Booddhism,”  (1845.)  He  died  in  1852,  having 
previously  been  appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Burn/ham,  (Clara  Louise,)  an  American  novel¬ 
ist,  resident  in  Chicago,  is  the  author  of  “  No  Gentle¬ 
man,”  “  Young  Maids  and  Old,”  “  Miss  Bagg’s 
Secretary,”  “Dr.  Latimer,”  “Sweet  Clover,”  etc. 

Burnham,  (Sherburne  Wesley,)  an  American 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  in  1838. 
He  became  an  amateur  astronomer,  was  connected 
in  succession  with  the  Chicago  and  the  Lick  observa¬ 
tories,  and  is  now  professor  of  practical  astronomy, 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  notable  for  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  double  stars,  of  which  he  had  catalogued 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four  up  to  1894,  when  he 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  England,  and  awarded  its  gold  medal. 

Burnouf,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  philologist,  born  at 
Urville  in  1775.  He  was  appointed,  in  1817,  professor 
of  Latin  eloquence  in  the  College  of  France.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Method  of  Studying  the  Greek  Language,” 
(1814,)  a  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Tacitus, 
and  of  Cicero’s  “De  Officiis.”  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  librarian  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Died  in  1844. 

Burns,  (Francis,)  a  coloured  Methodist  bishop,  born 
at  Albany,  New  York,  December  5,  1809.  He  went  to 
Liberia  in  1834,  was  ordained  about  1844,  and  became  a 
teacher,  preacher,  and  editor.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Liberia  in  1858.  Died  at  Baltimore,  April  18,  1863. 

Burns,  (James  Drummond,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  February  18,  1823.  He  graduated  at  the 
Edinburgh  University,  and  studied  divinity  in  the  Free 
Church  College.  In  1845  was  ordained  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry.  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Vision 
of  Prophecy,”  (1854,)  and  two  other  volumes  of  verse, 
including  some  good  hymns.  Died  at  Mentone,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1864. 

Burns,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  medical  writer, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1775.  He  became  regius  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1815.  His 
chief  work  is  “Principles  of  Midwifery,”  (10th  edition, 
1843,)  which  obtained  great  success.  He  also  published 
“Principles  of  Surgery,”  (2  vols.,  1828-38,)  and  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christian  Philosophy,”  (6th  edition,  1846.)  He 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Orion  in  1850. 

Burns,  (John,)  an  English  labour  leader,  was  born 
at  Vauxhall  in  1858.  He  worked  as  rivet-boy  and 
engineer,  early  became  a  Socialist,  and  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  speeches  on  this  subject.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  an  active  leader  among  the  labouring  class, 
and  it  was  largely  through  him  that  the  dock  labour¬ 
ers  won  in  their  strike  of  1889.  He  was  twice 
elected  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1892. 

Burns,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  born 
near  the  town  of  Ayr,  January  25,  1759.  Plis  father, 


William  Burness,  (or  Burnes — for  the  name  was  variously 
written,)  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  “was  thrown,” 
says  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  by  early  misfortunes, 
on  the  world  at  large,  where,  after  many  years’  wanderings 
and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a  pretty  large  quantity  of 
observation  and  experience,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
most  of  my  little  pretensions  to  wisdom.”  In  early  life 
Burns’s  father  had  followed  the  profession  of  a  gardener  ; 
but  afterwards  he  took  a  lease  of  a  small  farm  of  seven 
acres,  in  order  to  set  himself  up  in  the  nursery  business, 
and  built  with  his  own  hands  the  dwelling  in  which  the 
poet  was  born.  Although  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
one  long  struggle  with  adversity,  William  Burness  spared 
no  pains  that  he  might  give  his  children  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  He  sent  them  to  school  as  he  had  opportunity, 
and  sometimes  in  the  evening,  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  assisted  their  studies  himself.  “I  owed  much,” 
says  the  poet,  “to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the 
family.  .  .  .  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection 
in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils, 
ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  ...  en¬ 
chanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cul¬ 
tivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry.”  Robert  was  the 
eldest  son :  he  possessed,  with  a  strong  intellect  and 
acute  sensibilities,  a  robust  and  active  body,  so  that 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  he  is  said  to  have  done  the 
work  of  a  man.  He  was  early  familiarized  with  those 
hardships  and  sufferings  to  which  the  poor  are  so  often 
subject,  and  which  he  has  occasionally  touched  upon  in 
his  poems  with  such  pathos  and  power.  In  the  letter 
already  referred  to,  he  says,  “  My  father’s  generous  mas¬ 
ter  died,  the  farm  proved  a  ruinous  bargain,  and,  to 
clench  the  misfortune,  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  factor, 
who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  my  ‘Tale 
of  Twa  Dogs.’  My  father  was  advanced  in  life  when  he 
married;  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children;  and  he, 
worn  out  by  early  hardships,  was  unfit  for  labour.  .  .  . 
We  lived  very  poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous  ploughman 
for  my  age,  and  the  next  eldest  to  me  was  a  brother,  (Gil¬ 
bert,)  who  could  drive  the  plough  very  well  and  help  me 
to  thrash  the  corn.  A  novel-writer  might  perhaps  have 
viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfaction ;  but  so  did 
not  I :  my  indignation  yet  boils  at  the  recollection  of  the 
factor’s  insolent,  threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us 
all  in  tears.”  In  a  very  interesting  and  touching  account 
which  he  wrote  of  their  early  troubles,  his  brother  Gil¬ 
bert  says,  “  I  doubt  not  but  the  hard  labour  and  sorrow 
of  this  period  of  his  life  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with  which  Robert 
was  so  often  afflicted  through  his  whole  life  afterwards.” 
When  the  poet  was  about  fifteen,  his  father  gave  up  his 
farm  near  Ayr,  and  removed  to  the  parish  of  Tarbolton. 
A  little  before  Burns  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
“  first  committed,”  he  says,  “  the  sin  of  rhyme.”  In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  Sappho,  “  it  was  Love  that  taught  [him] 
Song.”  A  “bonnie  sweet  sonsie  lass”  had  been  assigned 
as  his  partner  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest-field,  (it  was 
the  custom  to  join  a  male  with  a  female  partner  on  such 
occasions.)  She  sang  sweetly,  and  “  the  tones  of  her  voice 
made  his  heart-strings  thrill  like  an  Aiolian  harp.”  Her 
singing  first  put  into  his  head  the  idea  of  writing  songs. 
Somewhat  later,  he  went  to  a  noted  school  at  a  distance 
from  home,  to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  etc.,  where 
he  appears  to  have  made  good  progress  in  his  studies, 
until  a  charming  young  girl,  who  lived  near  by,  “  overset 
his  trigonometry,  and  set  him  off  at  a  tangent  from  the 
sphere  of  his  studies.  It  was,”  he  says,  “in  vain  to 
think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school.”  This  irre¬ 
sistible  attraction  towards  what  he  terms  “the  adorable 
half  of  the  human  species”  seemed  destined  to  exert  a 
constant  and  controlling  influence  upon  his  life.  To  use 
his  own  words,  “My  heart  was  completely  tinder,  and 
was  eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other.” 
The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  verses,  added  to 
his  rare  conversational  powers,  caused  his  company  to 
be  eagerly  sought  in  the  social  gatherings  of  the  vicinity ; 
and  the  promiscuous  society  into  which  he  was  thus 
thrown  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  irregu¬ 
larities  and  dissipation  which  unhappily  marked  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life.  In  his  early  youth,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  regarded  illicit  love  with  horror ;  but  through  the  in¬ 
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fluence  of  some  of  his  new  acquaintance  his  delicacy  of 
feeling  on  this  subject  gradually  wore  away,  and  before 
he  had  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year  we  find  him 
speaking  of  his  own  unlawful  amours  lightly  and  almost 
boastfully.  He  had  recently  been  initiated  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  free-masonry.  He  was  introduced  to  the  lodge 
at  Tarbolton  by  John  Rankin,  who,  according  to  Lock¬ 
hart,  was  “a  very  dissipated  man,  with  considerable  tal¬ 
ents,”  and  who  appears  to  have  exerted  a  most  unfavour¬ 
able  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  poet.  Burns 
afterwards  addressed  to  him  a  poetical  epistle.  Burns’s 
father  was  a  worthy  and  sincerely  pious  man.  In  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory,  the  poet  speaks  of  him  as 

“  The  tender  father  and  the  generous  friend ; 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride ; 

The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe  ; 

*  For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.’  ” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  noble  lines  are 
not  chargeable  with  any  of  the  proverbial  falsity  of  epi¬ 
taphs.  But,  unhappily,  at  the  time  above  referred  to, 
Burns’s  character  was  but  too  truly  expressed  by  those 
words  of  the  Roman  poet,  “  Video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  sequor.”*  In  proportion  as  he  rejected  the 
restraints  of  morality,  he  appears  to  have  cast  off  his 
reverence  for  religion.  “  Polemical  divinity,”  says  he, 
“  about  this  time  was  putting  the  country  half  mad and 
he  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  to  show  that,  while 
in  argument  he  was  not  inferior,  in  wit  he  was  greatly 
superior,  to  most  of  those  whom  he  encountered.  He 
was  one  day  seen  “at  the  door  of  a  public  house, 
holding  forth  on  religious  topics  to  a  whole  crowd  of 
country-people,  who  presently  became  so  shocked  with 
his  levities  that  they  fairly  hissed  him  from  the  ground.” 
(.See  Lockhart’s  “Life,”  page  68.)  While  in  this  contro¬ 
versial  spirit,  he  wrote  two  satirical  pieces  which  excited 
no  little  commotion  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  being  as 
much  applauded  by  one  party  or  class  as  they  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  other.  These  wrere  “  The  Twa  Herds,” 
(or  “The  Holy  Tulzie,”)  and  “Holy  Willie’s  Prayer.” 
Of  the  latter,  Scott  speaks  as  “  a  piece  of  satire  more  ex¬ 
quisitely  severe  than  any  which  Burns  ever  afterwards 
wrote,  out,  unfortunately,  cast  in  a  form  too  daringly 
profane  to  be  received  into  Dr.  Currie’s  collection.” 

About  the  year  1785,  Burns  formed  a  liaison  (which 
was,  as  some  writers  tell  us,  according  to  the  usage  then 
prevailing  in  Scotland,  a  virtual  marriage)  with  a  young 
woman  named  Jean  Armour,  somewhat  above  his  own 
rank  in  life.  She  bore  him  twins.  He  had  previously 
given  her  a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage ;  but 
this  did  not  appease  the  anger  of  her  father,  as  Burns 
was  then  wholly  unable  to  support  a  family.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  quit  Scotland  and  seek  his  fortune  in  Jamaica. 
“  But,  before  leaving  my  native  country  forever,”  he 
says,  “  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed  my 
productions  as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power.  I 
thought  they  had  merit ;  and  it  was  a  delicious  idea  that 
I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it  should 
never  reach  my  ears.  ...  I  can  truly  say  that,  pauvre 
inconnu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an 
idea  of  myself  and  of  my  works  as  I  have  at  this  moment, 
when  the  public  has  decided  in  their  favour.”  The  poems 
were  accordingly  published,  and  were  so  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  that,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid,  he  cleared 
about  twenty  pounds.  The  success  of  his  first  experi¬ 
ment  as  an  author,  and  the  encouragement  which  he 
received  from  some  who  were  not  unknown  in  the  world 
of  letters,  produced  an  entire  change  in  his  plans ;  and, 
instead  of  going  to  America,  he  resolved  at  once  to  visit 
Edinburgh  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  letters  of  that  city.  He  was  soon  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
and  many  others,  eminent  in  rank  and  fashion  as  well  as 
in  literature.  “  The  attentions  he  received,”  says  Stew- 


*  “  I  see  the  better  course  and  approve  it,  but  I  pursue  the  worse.” 
One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  felt  at  times  all  the  force  of  those  lines 
in  his  admirable  “  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend 

“  But  ne’er  with  wits  profane  to  range 
Be  complaisance  extended : 

A  n  atheist's  laugh  's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended." 


art,  “from  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  were 
such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own.”  Scott 
has  left  us  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  Bui  ns’s 
appearance  at  this  time,  which  seems  to  have  made  a 
vivid  and  deep  impression  on  his  youthful  mind.  “  His 
person  was  strong  and  robust,  his  manners  rustic,  not 
clownish,  with  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simpli¬ 
city  which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one’s 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his 
lineaments.  The  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poeti¬ 
cal  character  and  temperament.  It  was  large  and  of  a 
dark  cast,  which  glowed — I  say  literally  glowed — when 
he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw  such 
another  eye  in  a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  my  time.  His  conversation 
expressed  perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest 
presumption.” 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  showed  him  marked 
favour,  the  most  prominent  was  Lord  Glencairn,  whose 
kindness  the  poet  ever  remembered  with  the  deepest 
gratitude,  and  to  whose  memory  he  has  dedicated  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  of  all  his  produc¬ 
tions, —  the  “Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn.” 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  distinguished  men  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Edinburgh,  he  brought 
out,  about  the  close  of  1787,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems, 
from  which  he  is  said  to  have  realized  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds.  But,  unfortunately,  the  intoxication  of 
fame,  and  the  continual  excitement  of  his  Edinburgh  life,, 
furnished  a  fresh  temptation  to  those  irregularities  which 
began  some  years  before.  In  1788  he  openly  declared 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Armour,  and  soon  after  was  ap¬ 
pointed  officer  of  the  excise,  with  a  salary  of  but  fifty 
pounds  a  year :  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seventy 
pounds.  In  1791  he  removed  to  Dumfries,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  intemperate  habits,, 
aggravated  by  pecuniary  distresses,  gained  more  and 
more  the  ascendency  over  him,  but  not  to  the  extent, 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  of  rendering  him  inca¬ 
pable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  One*  who 
knew  him  well  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  in  re¬ 
futing  the  charge  against  him  of  “  habitual  drunkenness, ’r 
says,  “  He  superintended  the  education  of  his  children 
with  a  degree  of  care  that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed 
by  any  parent  in  any  rank  of  life  whatever.” 

Burns  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  thousand  persons,  including  those 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  some  of  whom  came  from 
a  great  distance.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  poet’s 
death,  a  costly  mausoleum  was  erected  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Dumfries,  whither  the  remains  were  transferred, 
June  5,  1815. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  Burns’s  poetry  are 
simplicity  and  intensity, — an  intensity  not  limited  to  feel¬ 
ing  or  passion  merely,  but  belonging  equally  to  his  ima¬ 
gination  and  his  thoughts, — in  which  qualities  he  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  any  of  the  greatest  poets 
that  have  ever  lived.  Some  of  his  expressions  are  like 
brilliant  flashes  of  light :  in  an  instant  the  thought  or 
sentiment  is  impressed  upon  the  mind,  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  His  power  of  concentration  is  perfectly  marvel¬ 
lous.  In  two  short  lines — 

“  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that,” — 

he  says  more  than  many  able  men  could  do  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  essay.  As  an  amatory  poet,  Burns  has  no  equal, 
among  British  bards  ; 

“  For  love’s  own  strain  to  him  was  given, 

To  warble  all  its  ecstasies, 

In  Pythian  words,  unsought,  unwilled.”! 

His  “  Tam  o’Shanter,”  as  has  been  well  observed,, 
is  truly  an  epic,  and  one  of  a  high  order.  “  In  the 
inimitable  tale  of  ‘Tam  o’  Shanter,’ ”  says  Scott, 
“he  has  left  us  sufficient  evidence  of  his  abilities  to 
combine  the  ludicrous  with  the  awful  and  even  the 
horrible.  No  poet,  except  Shakspeare,  ever  pos- 

•  The  Rev.  James  Gray.  (See  Lockhart’s  “  Life,”  pp.  334-338) 

t  Campbell’s  ‘‘Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Bums.” 
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sessed  the  power  of  exciting  the  most  varied  and  dis¬ 
cordant  emotions  with  such  rapid  transitions.”* 

Respecting  Burns’s  moral  character  little  need  be 
added  to  what  is  revealed  by  his  life.  He  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  not  seeking  to  defend  or  excuse  his  own 
faults,  though  he  has  occasionally  suggested  palliations, 
as  when  he  says, 

“  What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  not  what  is  resisted.” 

His  sins  were  rarely  if  ever  the  result  of  “  malice  afore¬ 
thought  ;”  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  alludes 
lo  them  is  as  full  of  instruction  as  of  pathos.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  have  so  pathetic¬ 
ally  enforced  the  truth  of  some  of  his  moral  lessons  had 
he  not  preached  from  the  text  of  his  own  errors. 

See  Lockhart,  “Life  of  Bums,”  1  vol.  8vo,  1828;  Currie, 
“Life,”  prefixed  to  Burns’s  “Correspondence;”  A.  Cunningham, 
“Life  and  Land  of  Robert  Bums,”  1840;  Alexander  Pbterkin, 
“Review  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Bums;”  John  Wilson,  “Genius  and 
Character  of  Robert  Burns,”  1845;  S.  Tyler,  “Robert  Bums  as  a 
Poet  and  a  Man,”  1848;  R.  Chambers,  “Life  and  Times  of  Robert 
Bums;”  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  Carlyle, 
“Miscellanies,”  article  “Bums;”  Jeffrey,  “Miscellanies.”  See, 
also,  Fitz-Greenb  Halleck’s  beautiful  lines  on  Bums. 

Burns,  (William,)  a  Scottish  author,  born  at  Salt¬ 
coats  in  1809.  He  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  wrote  “The 
War  of  Scottish  Independence,”  (2  vols.,  1874,)  etc. 
Died  at  Moffat,  August  2,  1876. 

Burns,  (William  W.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio  about  1826,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He 
became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about  Septem¬ 
ber,  1861.  He  served  in  several  battles  near  Richmond, 
June,  1862. 

Burn'side,  (Ambrose  Everett,)  an  American  gene¬ 
ral,  born  at  Liberty,  Union  county,  Indiana,  in  1824, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant,  which  he  resigned  about  1853.  He 
became  a  colonel  of  volunteers  early  in  1861,  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  August.  He  directed  the  expedition 
which,  moving  by  sea  and  aided  by  a  large  naval  force, 
captured  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  1862.  He  took 
Newbern  in  the  next  month,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  July,  1862,  he  moved  his 
army  to  the  James  River  to  reinforce  that  of  General 
McClellan.  He  commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain,  September  14,  and  at  that  of  Antietarn, 
— where  he  distinguished  himself, — September  16,  1862. 
On  the  7th  of  November  he  succeeded  General  McClel¬ 
lan  as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the 
13th  of  December  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and 
attacked  Lee’s  army,  which  held  a  strong  and  fortified 
position  near  Fredericksburg.  He  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  10,243  hilled  and  wounded,  and  during  the  night 
of  the  14th  retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  his 
own  request,  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1863.  In  March  or  April  of  that  year 
he  took  command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio.  Mov¬ 
ing  through  Kentucky,  via  Mount  Vernon  and  London, 
into  East  Tennessee,  he  occupied  Knoxville  about  the 
2d  of  September.  He  defended  Knoxville  with  success 
against  General  Longstreet  in  November,  1863.  In  April, 
1864,  he  commanded  the  ninth  corps,  which  fought  under 
General  Grant  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  6, 
of  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  May  9-1 1,  and  of  Cold 
Harbour,  June  3.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  and  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  in  1875  and  1881.  Died  September  13,  1881. 

Burons.  See  Borron. 

Buronzo  del  Signore,  boo-ron'zo  dSl  s4n-yo'ri, 
(Carlo  Luigi,)  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  born  at  Ver- 
celli  in  1731,  became  Bishop  of  Turin  in  1797.  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  manuscript  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Acto  or 
Atto,  “Attonis  Vercellensis  Ecclesiae  Episcopi  Opera,” 
which  he  published  in  1768.  Died  in  1806. 

Burr,  (Aaron,)  an  American  theologian,  born  at  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,  in  1715,  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  became  in  1748  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  removed  about 
1756  from  Newark  to  Princeton.  Died  in  1757. 


*  “Quarterly  Review,”  No.  1. 


Burr,  (Aaron,)  an  American  politician,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  grandson  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards, 
was  bom  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  February,  1756. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772,  entered  the  army  in 
1775,  and  served  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
Earlj  in  1776  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in 
Tuly,  1777,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  March,  1779,  studied  law,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1782,  and  practised  with  great  success 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  very  adroit,  plau¬ 
sible,  and  insinuating  speaker.  In  1782  he  married  a 
widow  named  Mrs.  Prevost.  Having  become  an  active 
Democrat,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  New 
York  State  in  1789,  and  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1791.  In  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr  were 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  received  an  equal  number  of  votes. 
The  election  consequently  devolved  on  tne  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  after  a  long  and  exciting  contest, 
decided  that  Jefferson  should  be  President  and  Burr 
Vice-President.  By  his  effort  to  supplant  Jefferson  in 
this  election  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Democrats.  In 
1804  he  presented  himself  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  New  Y ork,  but  he  was  defeated,  partly  by  the 
agency  of  General  Hamilton,  whom  with  slight  provoca¬ 
tion  he  challenged  and  killed  in  a  duel  in  July,  1804. 
This  act  excited  such  a  storm  of  popular  indignation  that 
he  found  it  expedient  to  absent  himself  from  the  State. 
After  he  retired  from  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1805  he  was 
suspected  of  a  design  to  conduct  a  hostile  expedition 
against  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  govern¬ 
ment  there  which  should  also  include  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  tried  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1807,  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  In  1808  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  passed 
several  years  in  poverty.  He  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  m  New  York  in  1812,  but  could  not  recover  his 
former  standing.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Parton,  “Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,”  1858;  M.  L. 
Davis,  “Life  of  Aaron  Burr,”  2  vols.,  1836-37. 

Burr,  (Enoch  Fitch,)  D.D.,  an  American  author, 
born  at  Green’s  Farms,  Connecticut,  October  21,  1818. 
He  graduated  ab  Yale  College  in  1839,  and  studied  the¬ 
ology  and  science  in  a  post-graduate  course.  In  1850  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  parish  at  Lyme,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Among  his  works  are  “Ecce  Coelum,”  (1867,) 
“Pater  Mundi,”  (1869,)  “Ad  Fidem,”  (1871,)  “Evolu- 
tion,”  (1873,)  “Sunday  Afternoons,”  (1874,)  “Thy  Voy 
age,”  (1874,)  “Dio  the  Athenian,”  (1880,)  “Tempted  to 
Unbelief,”  (1882,)  and  “  Ecce  Terra,”  (1884.) 

Bur'rhus,  (Afranius,)  the  commander  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  cohorts,  on  the  death  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Claudius,  caused  Nero  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor. 
He  at  first  restrained,  but  afterwards  yielded  to,  the 
sanguinary  tendencies  of  the  new  emperor.  Died 
a.d.  62. 

Burriel,  boor-re-31',  (Andres  Marcos,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  historian,  bom  in  1719.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  California,  and  its  Temporal 
and  Spiritual  Conquest.”  Died  in  1762. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Btir'rill,  (James,)  an  American  Senator  and  lawyer, 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1772.  He  became 
chief  justice  of  his  native  State  in  1816,  and  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  in  1817.  He  opposed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State.  Died  in  1820. 

Biir'ritt,  (Elihu,)  an  American  reformer  and  linguist, 
called  “the  Learned  Blacksmith,”  was  born  in  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Connecticut,  in  1810.  He  worked  as  a  blacksmith 
in  early  life,  and  in  the  intervals  of  labour  learned  numer¬ 
ous  languages.  He  published  “  Sparks  from  the  Anvil,” 
(1848,)  “Thoughts  on  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,” 
(1854,)  “A  Walk  from  John  O’Groat’s  to  Land’s  End,” 
(1865,)  “Lectures  and  Speeches,”  (1869,)  and  “Chips 
from  many  Blocks,”  (1878.)  Died  March  6,  1879. 

Burrough,  bur'ro,  (Edward,)  an  English  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  near  Kendal  in  1634. 
He  was  convinced  by  George  Fox  in  1652,  began  to 
preach  in  London  in  1654,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  Message  to  the  Present  Rulers  of  England,” 
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(1659,)  and  “The  Trumpet  of  the  Lord  sounded  out  of 
Zion.”  He  also  wrote  many  epistles.  In  the  spring  of 
1662  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  prison,  where  he 
died  in  the  last  month  of  that  year. 

See  “  Friends’  Library,”  voL  xiv. 

Burrough,  (Stephen,)  an  English  navigator,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1556,  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account. 

See  Hakluyt,  ‘‘Voyages  and  Discoveries.” 

Burroughes,  bur'rQz,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  Puritan 
minister,  born  in  1599,  preached  in  London.  He  wrote 
several  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1646. 

Bur'roughs,  written  also  Boroughs,  (Sir  John,)  an 
Englishman,  who  wrote  “  The  Sovereignty  of  the  British 
Seas  proved  by  Records.”  Died  in  1643. 

Bhr'roughs,  (George,)  an  early  New  England  divine, 
was  executed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1692,  for  witch* 
craft. 

Burroughs,  (John,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Roxbury,  New  York,  April  3,  1837.  He  became  a  jour¬ 
nalist  of  New  York,  and  entered  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  in  1863.  He  has  written  largely 
for  periodicals.  Among  his  books  are  “  Wake-Robin,” 
(1870,)  “Winter  Sunshine,”  (1873,)  “Birds  and  Poets,” 
(1875,)  “  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,”  (1878,)  “  Pepacton,” 
(1881,)  “  Fresh  Fields, ”  (1884,)  “  Riverly,  Essays 
on  Birds,  Trees,  Flowers,  etc.,”  (1894, )  etc.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  an  untiring  and  very  careful  observer  of  out- 
of-door  life.  His  writings  are  vivacious  and  idiomatic 
in  style,  and  have  won  a  well-deserved  popularity. 

Bttr'row,  (Sir  James,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer; 
died  in  1782.  He  published  “  Reports,”  (5th  ed.,  5  vols. 
1812.) 

Burrow,  (Reuben,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Yorkshire,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Calcutta  in  1782.  He  died  in  1791,  leaving  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Projectiles,”  and  other  works. 

Bur'rows,  (George  Man,)  an  English  physician, 
of  London.  He  published  about  1828  “  Commentaries 
on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 
Insanity.”  He  was  born  in  1771,  and  died  in  1846. 

Burrows,  (Montague,)  author,  was  born  at  Had¬ 
ley,  England,  October  27,  1819.  He  rose  in  the  navy 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  then  entered  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  has 
written  “Wiclif’s  Place  in  History,”  “The  Cinque 
Ports,”  “Commentaries  on  the  History  of  England,” 
etc. 

Bttr'  rows,  (William,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  born  near  Philadelphia  about 
1784.  As  commander  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  British  brig  Boxer  in  September,  1813.  He 
was  killed  in  this  action. 

Burser,  b'ooR'ser,  (Joachim,)  a  German  physician 
and  botanist,  born  in  Lusatia  in  1593.  He  wrote  several 
botanical  works,  in  Latin.  The  name  of  Bursera  has 
been  given  to  a  genus  of  terebinths.  Died  in  1689. 

Btir'ton,  (Cassibelan,)  an  English  poet,  a  son  of 
William  the  antiquary,  born  in  1609.  He  made  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Martial  into  English  verse.  Died  in  1681. 

Burton,  (Decimus,)  an  English  architect,  born  in 
1800.  He  executed  a  large  number  of  public  commissions 
in  London  and  other  cities.  Died  December  14,  1881. 

Burton,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
1794,  became  in  1829  royal  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  published  a  “Greek  Testament  with  English 
Notes,”  (1831,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1836. 

Burton,  (Henry,)  an  English  theologian- and  dis¬ 
senter,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1579.  He  published  in 
1626  two  sermons,  for  which  he  was  punished  with  the 
pillory,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
fourteen  years.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Baiting  of 
the  Pope’s  Bull,”  (1627.)  Died  in  1648. 

Burton,  (John,)  an  English  philologist  and  divine, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1696,  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  Oxford.  He  published  “  Opuscula  Miscellanea  theo- 
logica,”  (2  vols.,  1771.)  Died  in  1771. 

Burton,  (John,)  an  English  physician  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1697,  published  “The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Boerhaave,”  (1743,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1777. 


Bur'ton,  (John  Hill,)  a  Scottish  advocate  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1809,  has  pub¬ 
lished  “  Benthamianae,  or  Extracts  from  the  Works  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,”  “  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David 
Hume,”  (1846,)  “The  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Jacobite  Insurrec¬ 
tion,”  (1853,)  and  “History  of  Scotland  from  Agri- 
cola’s  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,”  (1867.)  He 
died  August  9,  1881. 

Burton,  (Sir  Richard  Francis,)  a  celebrated 
English  traveller,  born  March  19,  1821.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  he 
explored  Arabia  in  1853,  and  published  a  “Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah,” 
(1856.)  In  company  with  Speke  he  discovered  Lake 
Tanganyika,  Africa.  His  travels  extended  to  many 
other  regions  of  the  earth.  He  was  knighted  in  1886. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  descriptive  of  his 
travels,  and  in  1885-88  published  a  literal  translation 
of  the  “  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,”  of  which 
Lady  Burton  afterwards  issued  an  expurgated  edition. 
He  died  October  20,  1890,  his  “Life”  being  after¬ 
wards  written  by  his  wife,  his  companion  in  many  of 
his  journeys. 

Burton,  (Robert,)  an  English  philosopher  and  hu¬ 
morist,  born  at  Lindley,  Leicestershire,  in  1576,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  vicar  of  Saint  Thomas, 
Oxford,  in  1616,  and  published  in  1621  his  famous  work 
“  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  :  what  it  is,  with  all  the 
Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  several 
Cures  of  it:  Philosophically,  Medicinally,  Historically 
opened  and  cut  up.  By  Democritus  Junior.”  He  com¬ 
posed  this  book  to  cure  himself  of  melancholy.  Lord 
Byron  pronounced  it  “  the  most  amusing  and  instructive 
medley  of  quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  ever 
perused.”  Dr.  Johnson  expressed  the  following  opinion : 
“  There  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton 
says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.”  (Boswell’s 
“Life  of  Johnson.”)  Burton  obtained  the  living  of  Se- 
grave  about  1630.  Died  in  January,  1639  or  1640. 

See  Wood,  “Athenas  Oxonienses;”  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
September,  1861. 

Burton,  (William,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1575,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “Description  of 
Leicestershire,  with  its  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1645. 

Burton,  (William,)  an  English  scholar,  born  about 

1609,  taught  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and 
published  “  Grsecm  Linguae  Historia,”  (1657.)  Died 
in  1657. 

Burton,  (William  Evans,)  a  popular  English  come¬ 
dian  and  dramatist,  born  in  London  in  1804.  He  resided 
in  the  United  States  after  1834,  and  was  manager  of 
several  theatres  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He 
published  a  “  Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and  Humour,”  (2  vols., 
1858.)  Died  about  i860. 

Bury,  b£r're,  (Arthur,)  an  English  theologian,  was 
principal  of  Exeter  College  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
His  work,  entitled  “The  Naked  Gospel,”  was  publicly 
burned  in  1690,  and  the  author  deprived  of  his  office. 

Bury,  (Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,)  a  British  novel¬ 
ist,  born  in  1775,  was  a  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Lorn. 
She  patronized  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  was  young. 
Among  her  works  are  “  The  Devoted,”  and  “  Flirtation.” 
Died  in  1861. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1838. 

Bury,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  scholar,  noted  for  her 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in 
1644.  Died  in  1720. 

See  a  “  Life  of  E.  Bury,”  by  her  husband,  Samuel  Bury. 

Bury,  de,  deh  bii're',  (Richard,)  a  French  historian, 
born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Heroic  and  Private  Life  of  Henry  IV.  of  France/' 
(2  vols.,  1765.)  Died  in  1794. 

Bury,  de,  (Richard.)  See  Richard  de  Bury. 

Bus.  See  Bos. 

Bus,  de,  deh  biis,  (C6sar,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Cavaillon  in  1544,  founded  in  1592  the  Congregation 
of  Christian  Doctrine.  Died  in  1607. 

See  J.  de  Beauvais,  “Vie  de  C^sar  de  Bus,”  1645 ;  Pibrrk  DU' 
mas,  “Vie  du  v^ndrable  C.  de  Bus,”  1703. 
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Busbecq,  bus'bSk  orbiis'bSk',  Bousbecq,  or  Boes- 
bec,  boos'bfik,  (Augier  Ghislen,)  [Lat.  Auge'rius 
Ghisle'nius  Busbe'quius,]  an  eminent  Flemish  scholar 
and  traveller,  born  at  Commines  in  1522,  was  sent  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  as  ambassador  to  Solyman  II. 
He  afterwards  wrote,  in  Latin,  an  interesting  narrative 
of  his  sojourn  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  “  Legationis 
Turcicae  Epistolae  quatuor,”  (1589,)  which  is  replete  with 
valuable  information  of  various  kinds.  Besides  the  above 
work,  he  wrote  “  Letters  from  France  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph.”  Died  in  1592. 

See  Sweert,  “Athene  Belgicas ;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol. 
xiii.,  1826;  J.  G.  Eck,  “Dissertatio  de  A.  G.  Busbequio,”  1763;  Ni- 
c^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Bus'bjf,  (Dr.  Richard,)  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1606,  became  master  of  Westminster  School  in 
1640,  and  in  the  fifty-five  years  during  which  he  held 
that  station  he  is  said  to  have  educated  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  men  than  any  other  teacher  that 
ever  lived.  He  died  in  1695.  Though  a  very  severe 
disciplinarian,  he  was  kind-hearted  and  eminently  chari¬ 
table  to  the  poor.* 

Busby,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and  writer, 
born  at  Westminster  in  1755,  became  organist  at  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary  Wolnoth.  He  published  a  “  History 
of  Music,”  a  musical  dictionary,  “  The  Age  of  Genius,” 
a  poem,  and  made  a  translation  of  Lucretius.  Died  in  1838. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1814. 

Busch,  boosh,  or  Busel,  boo'zel,  (August  Ludwig,) 
a  German  astronomer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1804.  He  was 
the  assistant  of  Bessel,  whom  he  succeeded  as  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Konigsberg  in  1846.  Died  in  1855* 

Busch,  (Julius  Hermann  Moritz,)  a  German  writer, 
born  in  Dresden  in  1821.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  East,  and  published  many 
translations  of  English  and  American  authors.  He 
afterwards  wrote  several  historical  and  political  works, 
and  engaged  in  journalism  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
government.  His  best-known  book  is  “  Count  Bismarck 
and  his  People,” (1878,)  written  under  the  supervision  of 
Bismarck  himself.  Died  at  Berne  November  25,  1895. 

Busche,  vou  dem,  fon  dam  bdosh'eh,  ILat.  Bus'- 
chius,]  (Hermann,)  a  learned  German  friend  of  Luther, 
born  in  1468 ;  died  in  1534. 

Buschetto,  boos-ket'to,  surnamed  da  Dulichio, 
(di  doo-lee'ke-o,)  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  Greek 
architect  and  sculptor,  built  the  famous  cathedral  church 
of  Pisa,  which  was  commenced  about  1063. 

See  Quatrem6re  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  c^l&bres.” 

Biisching,  bii'shing,  (Anton  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  geographer  and  theologian,  born  in  Schaum¬ 
burg- Lippe  in  1724.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Gottingen  in  1759,  and  in  1761  was  invited  to  Saint 
Petersburg  as  preacher  to  the  Protestant  congregation. 
His  “Description  of  the  Earth”  (1754)  was  esteemed 
the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  had  then  ap¬ 
peared,  and  was  translated  into  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  He  also  published  a  “  Magazine  for  History 
and  Geography,”  “  Biographies  of  Celebrated  Persons,” 
and  a  “  History  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  Poland  and 
Russia,”  (3  vols.,  1784-87.)  Died  in  1793. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “A.  F.  Buschings  Lebensge- 
schichte,”  1789. 

Busching,  (Johann  Gustav  Gottlieb,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Berlin  in  1783.  He  was  appointed 
royal  archivist  at  Breslau  in  181 1,  and  professor  of  archae¬ 
ology  in  1823.  tie  published  many  works  on  German 
literature,  art,  and  mediaeval  antiquities.  Died  in  1829. 

Buschmann,  boosh'miin,  (Johann  Karl  Eduard,) 
a  German  linguistic  scholar,  born  at  Magdeburg,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1805.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen, 
and  lived  for  a  time  in  Mexico,  (1827-28.)  He  was  after¬ 
wards  assistant  to  the  Humboldts,  and  in  1840  became  a 
professor  at  Berlin.  His  principal  works  are  devoted  to 
the  Malay,  Polynesian,  and  North  American  (especially 
native  Mexican)  languages.  Died  in  1880. 

Busel,  See  Busch. 


*  “Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  iault.” 

Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village.” 


Busembaum.  See  Busenbaum. 

Busenbaum,  boo'z?n-bowm',  or  Busembaum,  boo'- 
zem-bowm',  (Hermann,)  a  famous  German  Jesuit,  born 
at  Nottelen,  in  Westphalia,  in  1600.  His  work  entitled 
“Marrow  of  Moral  Theology”  (“Medulla  Theologiae 
Moralis,”  1645)  went  through  more  than  fifty  editions; 
but  it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  by  the  parliaments  ot 
Paris  and  Toulouse,  for  countenancing  regicide.  Died 
in  1668. 

Bush,  (George,)  an  American  theologian  and  biblical 
scholar,  born  in  Norwich,  Vermont,  in  1796.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  in  1831 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York.  In  1832  he  published  his  “Life 
of  Mohammed,”  and  about  thesame  time  an  elaborate 
“Treatise  on  the  Millennium,”  in  which  he  maintained 
the  millennium  to  have  been  the  period  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  triumphed  over  Roman  paganism.  In  1835  ap¬ 
peared  his  “Hebrew  Grammar,”  in  1836  “Illustrations 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  and  in  1 840  he  began  his  series  of 
“  Bible  Commentaries,”  in  8  vols.  In  1847  he  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  He  edited  the  “New 
Church  Repository,”  and  officiated  as  Swedenborgian 
minister  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  in  i860. 

Bushe,  (Sir  Charles  Kendal,)  an  eloquent  Irish 
lawyer  and  judge,  born  about  1767,  was  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  He  became  chief  justice  of 
Ireland  in  1822.  Died  in  1843. 

BuslVel,  (Thomas,)  an  English  royalist,  born  in 
1594,  was  master  of  the  royal  mines  in  Wales,  and 
published  several  works.  Died  in  1674. 

Bushnell,  (Asa  Smith,)  was  born  at  Rome,  New 
York,  September  16,  1834;  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  Ohio,  and  was  elected  governor 
of  that  state  in  1895,  and  re-ele'cted  in  1897. 

Bushnell,  bdosh'nel,  (David,)  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  about  1742,  became  a 
captain  in  the  army.  He  prepared  explosive  machines 
which  he  placed  in  kegs,  that  they  might  be  carried  by 
the  tide  against  the  British  ships  in  the  Delaware.  This 
affair  occasioned  Hopkinson’s  ballad  of  “  The  Battle  of 
the  Kegs.”  Died  in  1826. 

Bushnell,  (Horace,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine,  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1802. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  for  some  time  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce.”  In  1833  he  was  ordained  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford. 
Dr.  Bushnell  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  preachers  and  accomplished  writers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  published  several  volumes  and  a  great  number 
of  discourses  and  addresses  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
philosophical  and  theological,  including  the  “  Moral 
Tendencies  and  Results  of  Human  History,”  “Uncon¬ 
scious  Influence,”  “  Politics  the  Law  of  God,”  “  The  Age 
of  Homespun,”  etc.  In  1849  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Ministers  for  the 
heretical  opinions  alleged  to  be  contained  in  his  volume 
entitled  “  God  in  Christ.”  The  charge  was  not  sustained  ; 
and  in  reply  Dr.  Bushnell  published  (1851)  his  “  Christian 
Theology,”  in  which  he  reviews  the  various  shades  of  be¬ 
lief  that  have  prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  exactness  in  theological  science  cannot 
be  attained.  In  1858  appeared  his  most  important  work, 
“  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as  together  constituting 
the  One  System  of  God.”  He  died  February  17,  1876. 

Busiri.  See  Booseeree. 

Bu-sl'ris,  [Gr.  liovoipic,]  in  ancient  mythology,  a  king 
of  Egypt,  and  son  of  Neptune,  who  sacrificed  to  Jupiter 
all  the  foreigners  who  entered  his  dominions.  He  was 
killed  by  Hercules. 

Busk,  (Captain  Hans,)  an  English  writer  on  military 
subjects,  born  in  1815.  He  founded  the  first  rifle  volun¬ 
teer  club  in  England,  which  led  the  way  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Volunteer  Army  of  Great  Britain.  Among 
other  works,  he  published  “The  Rifle,  and  How  to 
Use  it,”  “Volunteers,  and  How  to  Drill  them,”  “The 
Navies  of  the  World,”  etc.  Died  March  11,  1882. 

Busleyden,  bus-ll'den,  [Lat.  Buslid'ius,]  (Jerome,) 
a  distinguished  patron  of  literature,  and  friend  of  Eras- 
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mus,  born  in  the  province  of  Luxemburg  about  1470; 
died  in  1517. 

Buslidius,  the  Latin  of  Busleyden,  which  see. 

Buss,  boos,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a  German  jurist,  born 
at  Zell  in  1803,  was  professor  of  law  and  political  economy 
at  Freiburg  in  1836.  He  published  “The  Methodology 
of  Canon  Law,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1878. 

Bussey,  btiz'ze,  (Benjamin,)  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  born  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  in  1757.  He  be¬ 
queathed  a  large  sum  to  Harvard  College.  Died  in  1842. 

Bussieres,  de,  deh  bii'se'aiR',  a  French  writer  and 
poet,  born  near  Lyons  in  1607  ;  died  in  1678. 

Bussola,  boos'so-13,  (Dionigi,)  a  Milanese  sculptor, 
flourished  about  1600-30. 

Busson,  bii's^N',  (Julien,)  a  French  physician,  born 
in  Brittany  in  1717;  died  in  1781. 

Bussone.  See  Carmagnola. 

Bussy,  bii'se',  (Antoine  Alexandre  Brutus,)  a 
French  physician  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Marseilles 
in  1794,  made  several  discoveries  in  chemistry.  In  1850 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute.  Died  Feb.  1,  1882. 

Bussy  d’Amboise,  de,  deh  bii'se'  dfiN'bwiz',  (Louis 
de  Clermont,)  a  French  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  signalized  himself  by  his  cruelty  during  the  Massa¬ 
cre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  He  was  at  length  murdered 
by  the  Count  of  Montsoreau,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced. 
His  adventures  form  the  subject  of  Dumas’  romance 
“  La  Dame  de  Montsoreau.” 

See  De  Thou,  “  Histoire  Universelle.” 

Bussy-Rabutin,  de,  deh  bii'se'  ri'bii't3N',  (Roger,) 
Comte,  a  French  satirist,  born  in  Nivernais  in  1618. 
He  published  “  Memoirs”  and  “Letters,”  and  a  work 
entitled  “Amorous  History  of  the  Gauls.”  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  a  year  in  the  Bastille,  and  subsequently  exiled 
to  his  country-seat  sixteen  years,  for  writing  a  satire  on 
Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Le  Bret,  “Mdmoires  secrets  de  Bussy-Rabutin,”  1767. 

Bustamante  de  la  Camara,  boos-t3-m3n't3  d&  13. 
k3'm3-r3,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  naturalist,  born  at  Alcala  de 
Ilenares.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  (2  vols.,  1 595-) 

Bustamente,  boos-t3-men't3,  (Anastasius,)  a  Mexi¬ 
can  general,  born  about  1782.  He  became  President  of 
Mexico  in  1830,  was  soon  after  banished,  was  again  chosen 
President  in  1837,  and  was  banished  a  second  time  in 
1841.  Died  in  1851. 

Bustamente  or  Bustamante,  de,  d3  boos-t3-m3n'- 
t3,  (Don  Carlos  Maria,)  a  Mexican  archaeologist,  born 
about  1800.  He  edited,  besides  other  works,  Bernardino 
de  Sahagun’s  “  History  of  New  Spain,”  (“Iiistoria  uni¬ 
versal  de  las  Cosas  de  Nueva  Espana,”  3  vols.,  1839.) 

Busti,  boos'tee,  (Agostino,)  a  skilful  Italian  sculp¬ 
tor,  sometimes  called  il  Busting,  (61  boos-tee'no,)  and 
Bambaia,  (b3m-bl'y3,)  born  in  the  Milanese  in  1470. 
His  chief  work  was  a  monument  to  Gaston  de  Foix  at 
Milan.  Died  about  1550. 

Bu'ta-des,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  in  Greece,  born  prob¬ 
ably  about  600  B.C.  It  is  related  that  his  daughter  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  man  of  Corinth,  and,  seeing  the  out¬ 
line  of  his  face  in  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  she  drew  the 
figure  there  with  a  pencil.  Her  father  modelled  the  face 
upon  the  outline  in  clay,  and  baked  the  model  in  the  fire. 
This,  according  to  Greek  tradition,  was  the  origin  of  the 
art  of  modelling  the  human  face  in  terra-cotta.  Butades 
was  a  tiler  by  trade ;  and  after  the  time  of  this  invention 
it  is  said  that  he  used  to  ornament  his  tiles  with  men’s 
faces. 

Bute,  (John  Patrick  Crichton  Stuart,)  third 
Marquis  of,  was  born  at  Mountstuart  House,  Buteshire, 
Scotland,  September  12,  1847.  He  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  titles  in  1848,  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1868  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  1872  he  married  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  hero 
of  Disraeli’s  novel  “  Lothair,”  and  was  noted  for  his 
great  wealth  and  liberality.  Died  October  9,  1900. 

Bute,  (John  Stuart,)  Earl  of,  a  British  statesman, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1713.  He  became  in  1738  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  this  station  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  great 


ascendency  over  the  mind  of  that  prince’s  son,  afterwards 
George  III.  The  life  of  Lord  Bute  belongs  rather  to 
history  than  to  biography.  We  will  merely  say  here 
that  in  1761  he  was  made  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  and  in  May,  1762,  he  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  to  the  young  king.  As  minister  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  unpopular ;  but  although  he  resigned  in  April, 
1763,  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
continued  (as  was  generally  believed)  to  exert  a  great 
influence  over  the  counsels  of  the  cabinet.  He  passed 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  unbroken  re¬ 
tirement,  and  died  in  1792.  Lord  Bute  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  lie  was  fond  of  the 
sciences,  especially  of  botany,  and  published  an  expen¬ 
sive  work,  in  nine  volumes,  on  the  plants  of  England. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;” 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Macaulay, 
“Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,”  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
October,  1844. 

Buteo,  bii't&'o',  or  Borrel,  bo'r61',  (Jean,)  a  French 
geometer  and  writer,  born  at  Charpey  in  1492  ;  died  in 

1572. 

Butin,  bii'tiN',  (Ulysse,)  an  able  French  painter, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin,  May,  1838.  His  fine  talents  and 
warm  sympathies  found  their  chief  exercise  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  life  of  fishermen  and  their  families.  Ilis 
style  was  usually  simple,  vigorous,  and  picturesque. 
Died  in  January,  1884. 

Btit'ler,  (Alban,)  a  learned  English  Catholic  divine, 
president  of  the  College  of  Saint-Omer,  author  of  “  Lives 
of  the  Saints,”  (5  vols.,  1745,)  and  other  works.  Born  at 
Northampton  in  1710 ;  died  in  1773. 

See  Charles  Butler,  “Life  of  Alban  Butler,”  London,  *799. 

Biit'ler,  (Andrew  Pickens,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  South  Carolina  about  1796.  He  was  a  United 
States  Senator  for  South  Carolina  for  a  number  of  years 
between  1846  and  1857.  His  kinsman  Preston  Brooks 
assaulted  Charles  Sumner  in  1856,  on  account  of  some 
remarks  offensive  to  Butler.  Died  in  1857. 

Butler,  (Benjamin  F.,)  an  American  lawyer,  practised 
at  Albany,  in  New  York  State.  He  was  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  from  December,  1831,  to  June,  1834, 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson.  Died  in  1858. 

Butler,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American  politi¬ 
cian  and  general,  born  at  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1818.  According  to  Parton,  he 
was  “a  youth  of  keen  vision,  fiery,  inquisitive,  fearless.” 
He  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Maine,  about  1838. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
practised  with  success.  It  is  said  that  in  fertility  of  ex¬ 
pedients  and  devices  to  obtain  an  acquittal  of  his  client 
he  has  seldom  if  ever  been  equalled.  He  was  originally 
what  is  termed  a  “hard-shell”  Democrat,  (i.e.  one  in¬ 
flexibly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  party.)  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  which  was  held  in  Charleston  in  April,  i860, 
and  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  it  separated  into  two 
bodies.  Butler  supported  Breckinridge  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  November,  i860,  and  thus  made  himself  so  un¬ 
popular  in  the  North  that  he  received  only  six  thousand 
votes  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
that  year. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  took 
command  of  a  brigade,  which  he  moved  at  once  towards 
Washington;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  he 
made  a  detour  to  Annapolis.  He  occupied  Baltimore 
on  the  13th  or  14th  of  May,  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  on  the  1 6th,  and  on  the  22d  took  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe,  the  most  important  fort  in  the  Union. 
Three  slaves  having  come  to  the  fort  for  protection,  But¬ 
ler  received  them,  and  applied  to  them  the  famous  phrase 
“contraband  of  war.”  “An  epigram,”  said  Theodore 
Winthrop,  alluding  to  this  expression,  “abolished  slavery 
in  the  United  States.”  Butler  commanded  the  land- 
forces  of  the  expedition  which  took  Fort  Hatteras,  North 
Carolina,  in  August,  1861.  In  January,  1862,  he  obtained 
command  of  an  army  of  about  15,000  men  sent  by  sea 
to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  department  of  the  Gulf  was  then  created, 
and  Butler  was  appointed  commander  of  the  same. 
Admiral  Farragut  passe  J  the  forts  on  the  24th  of  April, 
and  transferred  New  Orleans  to  General  Butler,  whc 
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•ntered  it  on  the  1st  of  May.  By  stern  and  vigorous 
measures  he  reduced  the  city  to  order,  and,  by  his  wise 
and  strict  sanitary  regulations,  preserved  it  from  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  summer  of  1862.  He  ordered  Wil¬ 
liam  Mumford  to  be  executed  for  tearing  down  the  flag 
of  the  Union  from  the  mint.  To  obtain  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  he  exacted  money  from  rich  seces¬ 
sionists.  A  great  outcry  was  made  against  him  for  his 
order  “  that  any  female  who  should  insult  an  officer  or 
soldier  should  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a  woman  of  the  town,  plying  her  avocation,”  which, 
according  to  Parton,  had  a  salutary  effect.  General  But¬ 
ler  imprisoned  the  insolent  Mayor  Monroe  in  Fort  Jack- 
son  in  May,  1862.  He  armed  free  coloured  men,  and 
obtained  from  that  class  recruits  for  his  army.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1862,  he  was  removed  from  the  command,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Banks, — a  change  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  defend  on  any  principles 
of  sound  policy.  “At  New  Orleans,”  says  Parton,  “he 
was  magnificently  right  both  in  theory  and  practice.”  In 
December,  1862,  Jefferson  Davis  issued  a  proclamation 
in  relation  to  General  Butler,  whom  he  declared  to  be  a 
felon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  as  an  outlaw.  But¬ 
ler  had  gone  to  New  Orleans  a  pro-slavery  Democrat : 
he  came  away  a  decided  anti-slavery  man  and  a  Radical. 
He  obtained  command  of  the  department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  the  latter  part  of  1863.  Having  been 
instructed  to  operate  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River 
against  Richmond,  he  moved  his  army,  composed  of  two 
corps,  up  the  James  River  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  and 
on  the  5th  occupied  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred, 
where  he  intrenched  himself.  His  army  was  attacked 
on  the  1 6th,  near  Drury’s  Bluff,  and  forced  back  into  its 
intrenchments,  where  it  was  safe,  but  could  not  operate 
efficiently  against  Richmond.  He  commanded  the  land- 
force  of  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher 
in  December,  1864,  and  soon  after  this  date  was  removed 
from  command  by  General  Grant.  He  served  in  Congress 
as  representative  from  Massachusetts,  1867-75,  and  was 
one  of  the  managers  selected  March  2,  1868,  to  conduct 
the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  He  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1876,  but  soon  renounced  Re¬ 
publicanism.  He  supported  General  Hancock  for  the 
presidency  in  1880.  In  1881  the  Democrats  elected  him 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1884  he  was  the 
Greenback  candidate  for  President.  Died  Jan.  n,  1893. 

Butler,  (Charles,)  an  English  clergyman,  scholar, 
and  writer  on  music,  etc.,  born  at  High  Wycombe  in  1559. 
Among  his  works  are  “  The  Feminine  Monarchy,  or  the 
History  of  Bees,”  (1609,)  and  “  The  Principles  of  Music,” 
(1636.)  Died  in  1647. 

Butler,  (Charles,)  an  able  and  learned  English  jurist 
and  Roman  Catholic  writer,  a  nephew  of  Alban  But¬ 
ler,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  London  in  1750.  He 
completed  the  edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton  which  Har¬ 
grave  left  unfinished.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“Horae  Biblicae,”  (1797,)  “  Horae  juridical  subsecivae,” 
(1804,)  “Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics,”  and  a  continuation  of  Alban  Butler’s 
“Lives  of  the  Saints.”  Died  in  1832. 

Butler,  (Cyrus,)  an  American  merchant,  bom  in 
1767,  lived  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  gave  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Providence.  Died  in  1849. 

Butler,  (Elizabeth  Southerden,)  an  English 
painter,  whose  maiden  name  was  Thompson,  was  born  at 
Lausanne  in  1844.  She  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  the  poetess.  Her  first  great  success  was  “  The  Roll- 
Call,”  (1874.)  Her  pictures  are  chiefly  cavalry-  and 
battle-pieces,  often  severely  censured,  but,  in  spite  of 
marked  faults,  well  deserving  their  great  popularity. 
They  include  “  Quatre  Bras,”  “Balaklava,”  “The 
Camel  Corps,”  (1894,)  and  others.  She  married 
General  Sir  William  F.  Butler  in  1877. 

Butler,  (Frances.)  See  Kemble,  (Fanny.) 

Butler,  (James.)  See  Ormond,  Duke  of. 

Butler,  (James,)  an  American  soldier  of  the  Revolu 
tion,  born  in  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  par¬ 
tisan  warfare  against  the  British.  He  was  killed  in  the 
massacre  at  Cloud’s  Creek,  near  the  close  of  the  war. 


Butler,  (John,)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  an  English  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1717.  He  wrote  pamph¬ 
lets  in  support  of  Lord  North’s  measures.  Died  in  1802. 

Butler,  (John,)  an  American  tory,  born  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  notorious  as  the  leader  of  the  party  which  mas¬ 
sacred  the  settlers  of  Wyoming  Valley  in  July,  1778. 

Butler,  (Joseph,)  an  English  bishop  and  writer  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692. 
He  commenced'  his  scholastic  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Wantage,  from  which  he  went  to  an  academy 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow-student 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  While  at 
this  academy  “  he  wrote,”  says  Mackintosh,  “  private  let¬ 
ters  to  Dr.  Clarke  on  his  celebrated  ‘Demonstration,* 
suggesting  objections  that  were  really  insuperable,  and 
which  are  marked  by  an  acuteness  which  neither  himself 
nor  any  other  ever  surpassed.”  Not  long  after,  he  en¬ 
tered  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders  about  1716  or  1717.  In  1721  he  became  rector  of 
Houghton,  and  obtained  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope  in 
1725.  In  1726  he  published  fifteen  sermons  preached  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Lord-Chancellor  Talbot  in  1733, 
and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen  in  1736.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  rests  chiefly  on  his  admirable  “  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature,”  (1736.)  “This,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
“  is  the  most  original  and  profound  work  extant  in  any 
language  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.”  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham  pronounces  it  “  the  most  argumentative  and  philo¬ 
sophical  defence  of  Christianity  ever  submitted  to  the 
world.”  Butler  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738, 
and  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1750.  Died  in  1752.  His 
character  is  represented  as  pure,  modest,  and  amiable. 

Butler,  (Matthew  Calbraith,)  was  born  near 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  March  8,  1836.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  and  served  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  from  major  to  major-general,  losing  his  right 
leg  at  Brandy  Station.  He  was  elected  to  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  in  1866;  was  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  1877-89 ;  and  served  in  the 
Cuban  war  as  major-general  of  volunteers. 

Butler,  (Noble,)  an  American  educator,  born  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  and  in  1839  be¬ 
came  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Louisville.  He  published  various  text-books,  etc.  Died 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1882. 

Butler,  (Pierce  M.,)  Colonel,  born  in  Edgefield 
District,  South  Carolina,  in  1798,  became  Governor  of 
his  native  State,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco  in  August,  1847. 

Butler,  (Richard,)  a  major-general  in  the  American 
army,  was  killed  while  fighting,  under  General  Saint 
Clair,  against  the  Indians,  in  1791. 

Butler,  (Samuel,)  a  celebrated  English  wit  and  poet, 
the  author  of  “  Hudibras,”  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  Worcestershire,  about  1612.  He  became  in 
early  life  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Jeffereys,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
an  officer  under  Cromwell.  Luke  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Hudibras.  After  the  restoration,  (1660,) 
Butler  was  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  steward  of  Ludlow  Castle.  He  married  a 
Mrs.  Herbert,  who  brought  him  a  fortune,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  lost  by  investment  in  unsound  securities.  The 
first  part  of  his  famous  poem  was  published  in  1663, 
the  second  part  in  1664 ;  but  the  third  part  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  1678.  He  died  poor,  in  London,  in  1680. 

“  ‘  Hudibras,’  ”  says  Hallam,  “  was  incomparably  more 
popular  than  ‘Paradise  Lost:’  no  poem  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  rose  at  once  to  greater  reputation.  Nor  can  this 
be  called  ephemeral,  like  that  of  most  political  poetry. 
.  .  .  The  sense  of  Butler  is  masculine,  his  wit  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  but  it  is  supplied  from  every  source  of  reading  and 
observation.” 

Butler,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  English  philologist,  born 
in  Warwickshire  in  1774.  He  studied  at  Saint  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
1836.  He  published  a  valuable  edition  of  “iEschylus,”' 
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a  “  Praxis  on  the  Latin  Prepositions,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1839. 

Butler,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  James 
Duke  of  Ormond,  born  in  1634.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  1673,  and  commanded  the  English 
troops  in  Flanders  in  the  war  against  the  French  in  1677. 
Died  in  1680. 

Butler,  (Weeden,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Mar¬ 
gate  in  1742,  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
He  wrote  “  The  Cheltenham  Guide,”  “  Sermons,”  etc. 
Died  in  1823. 

Butler,  (William  Allen,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
poet,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  the  attorney-general,  was 
Dorn  in  Albany  in  1825.  His  “Nothing  to  Wear:  an 
Episode  in  City  Life,”  (1857,)  has  obtained  great  popu¬ 
larity  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Mr.  Butler  has 
made  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  “  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review,”  “Literary  World,”  etc.  D.  Oct.  9,  1902. 

Butler,  (William  Archer,)  a  philosopher  and  poet, 
born  at  Annerville,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland,  about  1814. 
He  contributed  several  poems  to  the  “Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity  Magazine.”  In  1837  he  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  wrote  “Let¬ 
ters  on  Romanism,  a  Reply  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,”  (1854,) 
“Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,”  (2 
vols.,  1856,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1848. 

Butler,  (Sir  William  Francis,)  an  English  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  at  Suirville,  Ireland,  in  1838.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1858,  served  in  the  Red  River 
and  Ashanti  expeditions,  in  Natal,  and  in  the  Soudan 
campaign  of  1884-85.  He  was  promoted  major-general 
in  1893.  He  is  the  author  of  “  The  Great  Lone  Land,” 
(1872,)  “Wild  North  Land,”  (1873,)  “Far  Out,” 
(1880,)  “The  Campaign  of  the  Cataracts,”  (1887,) 
and  “  Sir  C.  Napier,”  (1890). 

Butler,  (William  O.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1793.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47.)  In  1846  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1848, 
but  was  not  elected.  Died  in  1880. 

Bu'to,  called  also  Uat,  oo'it',  Uati,  o  o' S' tee,  and 
Uatiu,  oo-S't^oo',  an  Egyptian  goddess,  a  personification 
of  Lower  Egypt.  She  was  the  goddess  of  fire,  lived  in 
the  sun,  and  had  either  the  human  form  or  that  of  a 
vulture.  The  serpent  called  Uraus  was  her  symbol. 

Butret,  de,  deh  bti'tR^',  Baron,  a  French  horticul¬ 
turist  of  Strasburg.  He  published  in  1794  a  treatise  on 
the  trimming  of  fruit-trees,  “  Taille  raisonnee  des  Arbres 
fruitiers,”  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1805. 

Butt,  (Isaac,)  an  Irish  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in 
Donegal  county  in  1813.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1852.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,”  Died  in  1879. 

But't^r-field,  (Consul  Willshire,)  an  American 
author,  born  at  Colosse,  New  York,  July  28,  1824.  He 
studied  in  the  Albany  Normal  School,  and  became  a 
teacher  and  lawyer  in  Ohio,  removing  in  1875  to  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  has  published  several  local  and  county  his¬ 
tories  of  value,  also  “  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Expedition  against  Sandusky  in  1782,”  (1873,)  and 
“History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  by  John 
Nicolet,”  (1881.)  He  also  edited  “The  Washmgton- 
Crawford  Letters,”  (1877,)  a°d  “The  Washington-Irvine 
Correspondence,”  (1882.)  Died  September  26,  1899. 

But'ter-field,  (Daniel,)  born  in  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  about  1831,  became  brigadier-general  and 
major-general  of  volunteers,  served  at  several  battles  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  after  the  war  was  at  the  head  of  the  sub¬ 
treasury  in  New  York.  Died  July  17,  1901. 

Butterworth,  (Hezekiah,)  was  born  at  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  December  22,  1839.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Zig-Zag  Journeys,”  (many  volumes,)  “Great 
Composers,”  etc.,  and  was  editor  of  “The  Youth’s 
Companion”  after  1870.  Died  Sept.  5,  1905. 

Butt'mann,  [Ger.  pron.  boot'mSn,]  (Philipp  Karl,) 
a  learned  and  profound  German  philologist,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  December,  1764,  became  in 
1796  secretary  and  in  1811  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library 


at  Berlin.  Died  in  1829.  Buttmann  devoted  his  atten¬ 
tion  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  an¬ 
tiquities.  His  large  Greek  Grammar  (“  Ausfuhrliche 
Griechische  Sprachlehre”)  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  perhaps 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  written. 
Unhappily,  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Niebuhr.  He  edited  various  Greek  classics. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “  Greek  Grammar  for 
Schools,”  (1792,)  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  work,  sometimes  called  the  “  Intermediate  Greek 
Grammar,”  (1819,)  “Lexilogus,  or  Explanation  of  Greek 
Words,”  (1818,)  and  “Mythologus,  or  a  Collection  of 
Treatises  on  the  Traditions  of  Antiquity,”  (2  vols.,  1828.) 

See  “NouveUe  Biographie  Gdn^rale  Brockhaus,  “  Conversa¬ 
tions- Lexikon.” 

Biitt'n^r,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  philologist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
1716.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  formed  rich  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  history.  He  passed  many  years  at  Got¬ 
tingen  in  researches  into  the  primitive  history  of  nations 
and  the  filiation  of  languages.  To  him  we  owe  the  first 
essay  of  a  glossography,  or  geography  of  languages. 
Biittneria,  a  genus  of  tropical  shrubs  and  herbs,  was 
named  in  his  honour.  He  published  several  works. 
Died  at  Jena,  October  8,  1801.  . 

Buttner,  boot'ner,  (David  Sigismund  August,)  a 
German  botanist,  born  in  1724,  succeeded  Haller  in  the 
chair  of  botany  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1 768. 

Biit'tpn,  (Thomas,)  an  English  navigator,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  northeastern  part  of  America  in  1612,  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River,  in  about  570  north 
latitude.  He  gave  the  name  of  Button’s  Bay  to  a  bay 
near  Nelson  River.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sailed  through  Hudson  Strait  to  the  western  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

Butts,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Norfolk,  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of 
“  Henry  VIII.,”  act  v.  He  was  physician  to  Henry  VIIL 
Died  in  1545. 

Buttura,  boot-too'rS,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  critic  and 
litterateur,  born  near  Lake  Garda  in  1771.  He  became 
professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  at  Saint- 
C  yr,  in  France,  and  in  1817  succeeded  Glnguen^  as  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Athenaeum.  Died  in  1832. 

Buttura,  bu'tii'rf',  (Eugene  Ferdinand,)  a  land¬ 
scape-painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in 
1812;  died  in  1852. 

Buturlin.  See  Bootoorlin. 

Buxbaum,  bdoks'bowm,  (Johann  Christian,)  a 
German  botanist,  born  at  Merseburg  in  1694,  founded, 
at  the  command  of  the  Czar,  a  botanic  garden  at  Saint 
Petersburg  about  1720,  and  died  in  1730. 

Buxhowden,  bdoks'ho'den,  sometimes  written  Bux- 
hoeden,  (Frederick  William,)  Count,  a  Russian  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  Livonia  in  1750.  He  served  in  the  Polish 
campaign  of  1792,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russians  at  Austerlitz.  Died  in  1811. 

Buxtehude,  (Dietrich,)  a  Dutch  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  about  1635,  became  organist  to  Saint  Mary’s 
Church  at  Lubeck.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
performers  of  his  time,  and  composed  sacred  pieces  of 
great  merit.  Died  in  1707. 

Biix'tpn,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  son  of  7. 
Fowell  Buxton,  noticed  below,  born  in  1822.  He  wrote 
“  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,”  (3d  edition, 
1851.)  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Died  August  10,  1871. 

Buxton,  (Jedediah,)  an  English  arithmetician  ot 
singular  powers  of  calculation,  born  near  Chesterfield  in 
1705.  His  intellect  was  below  mediocrity,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  wonderful  facility  in  solving  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  When  on  a  visit  to  London,  he  was  taken 
to  the  theatre,  and  employed  himself  in  counting  the 
words  used  by  the  actors.  Died  about  1774. 

Buxton,  (Sir  Thomas  Fowell,)  an  eminent  English 
philanthropist,  born  at  Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  in 
1786.  He  married  in  1807  Hannah  Gurney,  of  Earlham 
Hall,  a  sister  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 
He  represented  Weymouth  in  Parliament  from  1818 
to  1837,  acquired  much  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
succeeded  Wilberforce  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
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movement.  About  1838  he  produced  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Slave-Trade.”  Died  in  1845. 

See  a  “  Life  of  T.  F.  Buxton,”  by  his  son,  Charles  Buxton,  3d 
edition,  1851;  A.  von  Treskow,  “Sir  T.  F.  Buxton;  ein  Bild 
des  Englischen  Lebens,  etc.,”  Berlin,  1853;  “Quarterly  Review”  fa 
June,  1848  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  September,  1818. 

Buxtorf,  books'toRf,  [Lat.  Buxtor'fius,]  (Johann,) 
a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Camen,  in  West¬ 
phalia,  in  1564.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale 
in  1591,  and  published  a  “Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chal- 
daicum,”(i6o7,)  “  Biblia  Hebraica  Rabbinica,”  or  Hebrew 
Bible  with  Rabbinical  notes,  and  several  treatises  on  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbins.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Daniel  Tossanus,  “Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  J.  Buxtorfii,’ 
1630;  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.’ 

Buxtorf,  (Johann,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
B&le  in  1599,  was  also  celebrated  as  a  Hebraist.  In  1630 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  at  Bale.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Chaldee  and  Syriac  Lexicon,”  “Concordance 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,”  (1632,)  left  unfinished  by  his  father, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1664. 

See  L.  Gernler,  “  Oratio  parentalis  J.  Buxtorfii  Memoriae  dicata,” 
*655;  Nic^ron,  “M&nofres.” 

Buy  de  Mornas,  bii-e'  deh  moR'ni',  (Claude,)  a 
French  geographer,  born  at  Lyons.  He  published  “  Me¬ 
thodical  and  Elementary  Cosmography,”  (1770,)  an^ 
other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

Buys,  bois,  (Paulus,)  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman, 
lived  about  1550-90.  He  was  honoured  with  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
held  for  a  considerable  time  the  office  of  advocate  of 
Holland.  During  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  Netherlands,  Buys  was  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  party.  He  is  pronounced  by  Motley  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Holland. 

See  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  x. 

Buzanval,  de,  deh  bu'zftN'vSl',  (Nicolas  Choart,) 
a  French  prelate,  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  for  the  apostolic  simplicity  of 
his  character,  born  in  Paris  in  1611,  became  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  in  1650.  Died  in  1679. 

See  J.  Besoignk,  “  Vies  des  quatre  fivSques  engages  dans  la  Cause 
de  Port-Royal,”  2  vols.,  1756. 

Buzot,  bii'zo',  (Francois  Leonard  Nicolas,)  an 
eminent  French  Girondist,  born  at  Evreux  in  1760,  was 
an  advocate  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  sent  as  a 
deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  1792.  In  the  trial  of  the  king  he 
voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1793,  he  was  proscribed  as  a  royalist  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  Gironde,  and  fled,  first  to  Calvados ;  after¬ 
wards  they  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  south 
of  France.  Buzot  and  Petion  were  found  dead  in  a  field 
near  Bordeaux  in  June,  1794.  Buzot  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  Madame  Roland. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists;”  “Vie  de  Buzot,” 
prefixed  to  his  “  M^moires  sur  la  Revolution,”  edited  by  Guadet, 
1823;  article  on  Madame  Roland  in  this  work,  and  “  MAmoires  de 
Madame  Roland,”  edited  by  M.  P.  Faug^rk,  1864. 

Byelinsky.  See  Bielinsky. 

By'field,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  born 
in  Warwickshire  about  1578,  was  vicar  of  Isleworth.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Died  in  1622. 

By'ford,  (William  Heath,)  M.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  at  Eaton,  Ohio,  March  20,  1817,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1844.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  Evansville  Med¬ 
ical  College,  and  in  1852  became  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  there.  In  1857  he  became  professor  of  obstet¬ 
rics  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  in  1859  took 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  Chicago  Medical  College.  In 
1862  he  became  president  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago,  and  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology 
there.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  professor  of  gynaecology 
in  Rush  Medical  College.  Among  his  works  are  “  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Cervix,”  (1864,)  “  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery  applied  to  Diseases  of  Women,”  (1865,) 
and  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,”  (1870.)  He 
died  suddenly  May  21,  1890. 

Bylderdyck.  See  Bilderdijk. 

Byles,  (Mather,)  an  American  clergyman  and  noted 


humorist,  born  at  Boston  in  1706.  In  1776  he  adhered 
to  the  royal  cause.  Died  in  1788. 

Bynseua,  bl-na'us,  (Antoon,)  a  Dutch  philologist, 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1654,  published  several  Latin  works. 
Died  in  1698. 

Byng,  blng,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  naval 
commander,  born  in  1663,  became  rear-admiral  in  1703, 
vice-admiral  in  1706,  and  admiral  of  the  blue  about 
1708.  In  1721  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Torrington.  Died  in  1733. 

Byng,  (John,)  an  English  admiral,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1704.  Having  in  1756,  in  consequence  of 
the  improvidence  and  inefficiency  of  the  English  minis¬ 
try,  been  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  to  relieve  Minorca, 
then  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet  of  superior  strength, 
he  was  accused  of  cowardice  by  the  ministers,  who  were 
anxious  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  themselves.  By 
a  sentence  of  extreme  rigour,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
shot.  He  met  his  death  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero, 
March  14,  1757. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Si&cie  de  Louis  XV ;”  “  Correspondance  G6n& 
rale ;”  J.  F.  Seyfart,  “  Leben  des  Admirals  J.  Byng,”  1757. 

Bynkershoeck,  van,  vfn  bln'kers-hook',  (Kor- 
nelis,)  a  celebrated  jurist,  born  at  Middelburg,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  in  1673.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Ob- 
servationes  Juris  Romani,”  (1700-33,)  and  “Quaestiones 
Juris  Publici,”  (1737.)  His  death  is  variously  dated  1763, 
1743,  or  1745. 

See  Sax,  “  Onomasticon ;”  Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jochhr’s 

“  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Byn'ner,  (Edwin  Lassetter,)  author,  was  born 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  August  5,  1842.  He  prac¬ 
tised  law  till  1886,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  number  of 
historical  novels.  These  included  “The  Begum’s 
Daughter,”  “The  Chase  of  the  Meteor,”  “Zachary 
Phips,”  (1892,)  and  others.  He  died  in  1893. 

Byns  or  Bijns,  Vein,  vSn  bins,  (Anne,)  a  Flemish 
poetess,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1494;  died  after  1567. 

Byrd,  (William,)  Colonel,  P'.R.S.,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  was  born  at  Westover, 
Virginia,  March  28,  1674.  He  was  educated  in  England, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  -He  was 
for  many  years  receiver-general  of  the  revenues,  and 
president  of  the  colonial  Council.  His  valuable  “  West- 
over  MSS.”  were  not  published  till  1841.  Died  August 
26,  1744. 

Byrd,  (William.)  See  Birde. 

Byrge,  the  French  of  Byrgius,  which  see. 

Byr'gl-us,  (Justus,)  [Fr.  Juste  Byrge,  zhiist  b&Rzh,J 
or  Jobst  Biirgi,  (yopst  biiR'Gee,)  a  Swiss  mathemati¬ 
cian,  born  at  Lichtensteg  in  1552.  He  was  patronized 
by  William  IV.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  for  whom 
he  constructed  a  celestial  globe,  afterwards  bought  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  He  was  appointed  instru¬ 
ment-maker  to  the  emperor,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  several  valuable  inventions.  The  invention  of  loga¬ 
rithms  is  ascribed  to  him  by  some  writers,  but  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  Napier.  Died  in  1633. 

Byrne,  birn,  (Andrew,)  D.D.,  born  at  Navan,  Ireland, 
December  5,  1802,  studied  at  the  seminary  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1820  came  to  America.  In  1827  he  took 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  held  pastor¬ 
ates  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  New  York, 
and  in  1844  was  made  Bishop  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
the  first  of  the  title.  Died  in  1862. 

Byrne,  birn,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Cambridge  about  1744;  died  in  1805. 

By'rom,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  poet,  bom 
near  Manchester  in  1691,  contributed  several  pieces  to 
“The  Spectator,”  and  invented  a  system  of  short-hand 
which  still  bears  his  name.  His  pastoral  of  “  Colin  and 
Phebe,”  published  in  the  “Spectator,”  No.  603,  was 
generally  admired.  Died  in  1763. 

By'rpn,  (Anna  Isabella  Millbanke,)  Lady,  an 
English  heiress,  born  in  1792  or  1793,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Millbanke,  afterwards  Noel.  She 
was  married  in  January,  1815,  to  Lord  Byron  the  poet 
They  separated  the  following  year.  After  their  sepa¬ 
ration  she  inherited  the  title  of  Baroness  of  Wentworth. 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  talents.  Died  in  i860. 

Byron,  (George  Anson,)  Captain,  an  English  naval 
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officer,  born  in  1758,  was  a  son  of  Admiral  Byron,  noticed 
below.  He  rendered  important  service  in  the  great  naval 
victory  gained  by  Lord  Rodney  over  the  French  in  April, 
1782.  Died  in  1793. 

Byron,  (George  Gordon  Noel,)  an  English  poet  of 
rare  genius,  born  in  London,  January  22,  1788.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  an  old  family  (the  name  appears  to  have  been 
originally  spelled  Burun  or  Bunin,  afterwards  Biron, 
and  last  of  all  Byron)  which  traced  its  origin  back  to  the 
Norman  conquest.  His  grandfather,  John  Byron,  was  an 
English  admiral.  His  father,  Captain  Byron,  married 
Catherine  Gordon,  a  Scottish  heiress,  with  whom  he  lived 
unhappily,  and  whose  wealth  he  squandered  in  a  life  of 
vice  and  dissipation.  In  1790  the  mother  of  the  poet, 
having  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  retired  to  Scotland 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen.  Here  her  son 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  day- 
school.  Not  long  after  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school 
of  Aberdeen.  When  he  was  between  six  and  seven  years 
old  his  mother  took  him  with  her  on  a  visit  to  the 
Highlands,  the  scenery  of  which  is  said  to  have  made, 
even  at  that  early  age,  a  deep  and  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind.  Wnen  he  was  ten  years  old  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate  and  title  of  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron, 
his  grand-uncle,  who  had  resided  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  died  there  in  May,  1798. 
Soon  after,  his  mother  took  him  to  London  and  consulted 
some  able  surgeons  respecting  a  congenital  deformity  and 
lameness  of  one  of  his  feet ;  but  the  defect  proved  to  be 
incurable,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  poet’s  life  a 
source  of  bitter  mortification  to  him.  He  was  next  placed 
at  the  school  of  Dr.  Glennie,  at  Dulwich.  During  his 
school-days,  Byron  exhibited  many  indications  both  of 
the  virtues  ana  weaknesses  which  marked  his  character 
in  after-life.  On  the  one  hand,  his  sympathetic  nature, 
his  generosity  and  courage,  won  for  him  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  companions  ;  while,  on  the  other,  his  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive,  wilful,  and  passionate  temper  involved 
him  in  continual  disputes  and  quarrels.  It  is  related 
that  while  at  Harrow  he  saw  one  day  a  large  tyrannical 
Doy  punishing  little  Peel  (the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Robert  Peel)  because  he  refused  to  be  his  “  fag.” 
Byron  was  not  large  enough  to  resist  the  tyrant  with 
any  hope  of  success,  but,  in  a  voice  trembling  between 
terror  and  indignation,  he  demanded  that  he  might  bear 
half  of  the  punishment.  On  another  occasion,  having 
seen  a  small  and  sickly  boy  bullied  by  one  much  older 
and  stronger  than  himself,  he  interfered  with  success. 
Soon  after  he  said  to  his  proteg^,  “  If  any  one  bullies 
you,  tell  me,  and  I  will  thrash  him  if  I  can.”  He  kept 
nis  word ;  and  they  were  afterwards  inseparable  friends. 
Byron  had  been  with  Dr.  Glennie  rather  less  than  two 
years,  when  he  left  for  Harrow.  While  here  he  formed  a 
romantic  and  passionate  attachment  for  Miss  Chaworth, 
the  heiress  of  Annesley,  an  estate  adjacent  to  Newstead 
Abbey.  Miss  Chaworth’s  father  had  been  killed  in  a  duel 
(or,  as  some  say,  in  a  drunken  fight)  by  Lord  Byron,  the 
poet’s  great-uncle.  This  very  circumstance  may  not 
improbably  have  tended  to  inflame  young  Byron’s  ima¬ 
gination.  Alluding  to  his  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  he 
says,  “  Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood 
had  been  shed  by  our  fathers.”  He  appears  to  have 
always  regarded  this  as  the  deepest  and  truest  passion  of 
his  life,  and  to  have  fully  persuaded  himself  that  if  he  had 
married  Miss  Chaworth  he  would  have  been  a  better 
as  well  as  a  happier  man.  But  she  did  not  return  his 
affection,  and  not  long  after  she  was  married  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Masters.  This  union  appears,  however,  not 
to  nave  been  a  happy  one.  In  1805  Byron  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  he  left  two  years  after  with¬ 
out  a  degree.  During  his  stay  at  the  University  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  “  Hours  of  Idleness,” 
(1807,)  which  was  very  severely  criticised  in  the  “Edin- 
Durgh  Review.”  The  poet  wrote,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
his  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  a  caustic 
and  scathing  satire,  which  at  the  time  caused  a  great 
sensation,  and  convinced  the  critics  that  Byron’s  genius 
was  not  to  be  terror-stricken  or  reduced  to  silence  by 
“paper  bullets  of  the  brain.”  Little,  however,  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  justice  or  discrimination  shown  in 
this  satiric  poem.  The  author  reminds  one  of  Moli&re’s 


blind  man  with  a  club,  who  lays  about  him  so  valiantly, 
striking  down,  it  may  be,  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  sat¬ 
irist  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  less  severe  against  Scott,  who 
had  never  injured  him,  than  against  Jeffrey,  the  object 
of  his  burning  and  bitter  resentment.  Byron  himself 
afterwards  sincerely  regretted  the  publication  of  this 
poem,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  its  circulation. 

In  1809,  accompanied  by  his  friend  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  (with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,)  Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  through  Europe, 
visiting  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  He  was 
absent  from  England  nearly  two  years.  On  his  return 
he  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  “  Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,”  the  success  of  which  was  so  sudden  and 
extraordinary  that,  as  he  tells  us,  “  he  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  himself  famous.”  Soon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Childe  Harold”  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Plouse 
of  Lords ;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  at 
one  time  of  devoting  himself  to  politics.  He  addressed 
the  House  three  times.  His  most  important  speech  was 
on  the  Catholic  claims  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  listened 
to  with  much  attention.  But  he  seems  to  have  soon  lost 
his  interest  in  politics,  and  to  have  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  making  a  figure  in  public  life.  In  1813  he  published 
“  The  Giaour,”  (i.e.  “  Infidel,”)  an  Oriental  tale  in  verse, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year  appeared  “The  Bride  of  Abydos,”  another 
poem  of  the  same  general  character,  which  added  to  his 
already  brilliant  reputation.  In  January,  1814,  wa§  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Corsair,'’  of  which,  it  is  said,  at  least  14,000 
copies  were  sold  in  a  single  day.  His  other  most  im¬ 
portant  poems  of  this  period  were  “  Lara,”  “  The  Siege  of 
Corinth,”  “Parisina,”  and  “The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.” 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Byron  married  Miss  Anna 
Isabella  Millbanke,  only  daughter  of  the  baronet  Sir  Ralph 
Millbanke,  afterwards  Noel.  She  was  esteemed  a  great 
heiress.  Byron  says,  however,  “All  I  have  ever  received, 
or  am  likely  to  receive,  (and  that  has  been  twice  paid 
back,  too,)  was  ^10,000.”  The  match  was  a  very  un¬ 
happy  one ;  the  incompatibility  of  their  tempers,  and, 
still  more,  Lord  Byron’s  irregular,  not  to  say  licentious, 
habits,  rendered  domestic  harmony  and  peace  impos¬ 
sible.  Lady  Byron  bore  him,  December  10,  1815,  a 
daughter,  Ada,  who  became  afterwards  the  Countess  of 
Lovelace.  Soon  after  she  left  him  and  went  to  her 
father’s,  taking  with  her  the  child;  and  he  never  saw 
either  of  them  again.  In  the  spring  of  1816  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  determination  of  never  more  returning  to 
his  native  land.  Having  passed  through  Belgium  and 
visited  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  proceeded  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  resided  for  some  tkne  near  Geneva.  While 
here  he  wrote  the  third  canto  of  “  Childe  Harold.”  He 
afterwards  went  to  Italy  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Venice. 
He  next  visited  Ravenna :  during  his  sojourn  in  this  city 
he  formed  a  liaison  with  the  beautiful  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  whose  sprightly  and  imaginative  character  power¬ 
fully  attracted  him.  During  his  stay  at  Pisa,  in  1822, 
the  tragic  death  of  his  friend  Shelley,  who  was  drowned 
in  a  squall  near  Leghorn,  affected  him  deeply.  In  the 
early  part  of  1822  he  was  associated  with  Snelley  and 
Leigh  Hunt  in  conducting  a  periodical  called  “The 
Liberal ;”  but,  soon  after  Shelley’s  death,  Byron  and 
Hunt  quarrelled,  and  the  journal  was  discontinued.  (See 
Hunt,  Leigh.)  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Genoa.  Soon  afterwards  his  sympathies  for  Grecian 
liberty  became  strongly  excited,  and  he  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  all  his  energies  to  the  cause.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Italy,  Byron  had  written  several  of  his  most  remark¬ 
able  productions,  including  the  fourth  canto  of  “  Childe 
Harold,”  “Mazeppa,”  “Manfred,”  “Cain,  a  Mystery,” 
“Marino  Faliero,”  “The  Two  Foscari,”  “Sardanapa- 
lus,”  “Werner,”  and  “Don  Juan.”  Having  fully  em¬ 
barked  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom,  he  left  Italy  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  and  proceeded  first  to  Cephalonia, 
where  he  remained  some  months.  He  arrived  at  Mis- 
solonghi  in  January,  1824.  He  applied  himself  to  busi¬ 
ness  with  great  energy,  manifesting  a  good  sense  and 
practical  judgment  which  many  were  not  prepared  to 
expect  from  one  who  had  till  then  been  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  pleasure.  The  exposure 
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which  he  incurred  while  making  preparations  for  the 
6iege  of  Lepanto,  then  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  laid 
.ne  foundation  of  the  illness  of  \yhich  he  died.  About 
the  middle  of  February  he  had  a  severe  convulsive  fit 
During  the  extreme  prostration  that  followed  this  attack, 
a  crowd  of  Suliotes,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  fight  under 
him,  rose  in  mutiny,  and,  bursting  into  his  apartment, 
brandished  their  arms  and  furiously  demanded  their  pay. 
Byron  retained  his  perfect  self-possession,  and,  by  his 
calm  and  determined  courage,  awed  them  into  submis¬ 
sion.  Count  Gamba,  (brother  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,) 
who  was  almost  constantly  with  Lord  Byron  during  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life,  says  of  him,  “  It  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  and  magnanimity  which  he 
displayed  upon  every  trying  occasion.  Upon  trifling 
occasions  he  was  certainly  irritable ;  but  the  aspect  of 
danger  calmed  him  in  an  instant.  ...  A  more  undaunted 
man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed.”  Having  caught 
a  severe  cold  on  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  violent  rheumatic  pains.  At  last  inflammation 
seized  upon  his  brain  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1824. 

As  a  man,  Byron  certainly  had  great  faults ;  but  in 
palliation  of  these  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
not  only  born  with  violent  passions,  but  that  almost  every 
influence  of  his  early  life  was  adverse  to  the  acquisition 
of  habits  of  self-denial  and  self-control.  By  his  mother 
he  was  treated  at  one  time  with  the  most  foolish  indul¬ 
gence  ;  at  another,  exasperated  with  causeless  re¬ 
proaches.  The  fame  which  he  so  easily  and  suddenly 
acquired,  joined  to  his  distinguished  rank,  may  be  said 
to  have  completed  the  miseducation  which  was  begun 
in  the  nursery.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages 
of  education  and  hereditary  temperament,  he  exhibited 
many  truly  noble  traits  of  character,  among  which  were 
a  princely  generosity,  and  a  ready  and  true  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  even  in  the  humDlest  condition.  We 
are  told,  in  Moore’s  “Life,”  that  the  “inmates”  (domes¬ 
tics)  “  of  his  family  were  extremely  attached  to  him,  and 
would  have  endured  anything  on  his  account,”  and  that 
“he  was  most  unostentatious  in  his  charities.” 

With  all  his  professions  of  liberality  in  politics,  Byron 
always  remained  an  aristocrat  at  heart ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  more  proud  of  his  Norman  descent  than 
he  was  of  the  rare  endowments  of  his  mind. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Byron’s 
poetry,  two  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  first 
is  his  power  of  expressing  intense  emotion,  especially 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  darker  passions  of  the 
soul.  “  Never  had  any  writer,”  says  Macaulay,  “  so  vast 
a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  mis¬ 
anthropy,  and  despair.  .  .  .  From  maniac  laughter  to 
piercing  lamentation,  there  is  not  a  single  note  of  human 
anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master.”  The  other  is  his 
exquisite  taste  and  marvellous  felicity  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Take  for  example  that  passage  in  the  “Giaour” 
beginning  with  the  lines 

“  He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled,”  etc.* 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  perception  and  taste 
with  which  the  words  are  chosen.  Of  course  such  exqui¬ 
site  propriety  in  the  choice  of  words  implies  an  equally 
exquisite  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  thought  and 
sentiment. 

See  Moore,  “  Life  of  Byron,”  2  vols.  8vo ;  Galt,  “  Life  of  Byron 
“  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,”  by  E.  J. 
Trelawney,  1858;  the  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  Byron  in 
Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors,”  containing  some  interesting 
recollections  of  the  poet  not  before  published,  besides  a  very  cjmplete 
list  of  bibliographic  references;  the  notice  in  the  “Biographie  Uni 
verselle,”  by  M.  Villemain,  the  celebrated  critic;  Jeffrey,  “Mis 
cellanies;”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “Miscellaneous  Prose  Works;’ 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  January  and  July,  1814,  October,  1816, 
April,  1818,  July,  1823,  and  January,  1831;  “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  December,  1816,  August,  1817,  and  February,  1822;  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  for  September,  1869;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  October, 
1869 ;“  The ‘True  Story  of  Lady  Byron’  established,”  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  1870. 

By'ron,  (Henry  James,)  an  English  dramatist,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  grandfather  of  the  poet  Lord 
Byron,  was  born  in  Manchester  in  January,  1834.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  afterwards  law,  but  never  prac¬ 
tised  either  profession.  He  became  a  dramatic  writer 
in  1858,  and  produced  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces, — comedies,  dramas,  and  burlesque  compositions, 
many  of  them  very  successful.  He  was  also  a  good 
novelist.  Died  in  London,  April  n,  1884. 

Byron,  (John,)  an  English  naval  commander,  born  in 
1 723,  was  a  son  of  W illiam,  Lord  Byron.  He  was  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  Lord  Anson  as  midshipman  on  the  Wager  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world.  The  W ager  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  1741.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1745.  The  narrative  which  Byron  published  of  this 
shipwreck  on  his  return  to  England  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  Dolphin  and  Tamar  in  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  South  Sea  in  1764-66.  In  1778  he  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  a  fleet  destined  to  operate  against  the  French 
in  the  W est  Indies.  He  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against 
D’Estaing  off  Grenada  in  July,  1779,  and  was  promoted 
about  that  date  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  was 
grandfather  of  the  great  poet  Lord  Byron.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Charnock’s  “Biograpliia  Navalis.” 

Bystrom,  bu'stRom,  (Johan  Nils,)  a  Swedish  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Philipsstadt  in  1783.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
and,  after  his  return,  produced  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
crown  prince.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  of  Linnaeus.  Died  March  13,  1848. 

By  timer,  bit'ner,  or  Biittner,  bSt'ner,  (Victorinus,) 
a  physician  and  philologist,  born  in  Poland,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  He  published  “  Lyra 
Prophetica  Davidis  Regis,”  (1645.)  Died  about  1670. 

Bzovius,  the  Latin  of  Bzowski,  which  see. 

Bzowski,  bzhov'skee,  [Lat.  Bzo'vius,]  (Abraham,) 
a  Polish  theologian,  born  in  1 567.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  of  theology  at 
Bologna.  He  wrote  “Lives  of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory 
XV.,”  “Continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  163^ 


C. 


Caab  or_Cab.  See  Kaab. 

Ca-ba'dea  or  Ca-va'des,  [in  Persian,  Kobad  or  Co¬ 
bad,  ko-bJtd',]  a  Persian  king,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Chosroes,  ascended  the  throne  about  486  a.d.  He 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Romans  between  502 
and  505,  and  died  in  531. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Cabakjee  Ogloo  or  Cabakdji  Oglou,  ki-bik'jee 
og-loo',  an  officer  of  janissaries,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt  which  dethroned  Selim  III.,  was  assassin¬ 
ated  in  1808. 

Caballero,  ki-BiU-ya'ro,  (Fernan,)  the  pseudonym 
of  a  Spanish  novelist,,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cvecilia 

*  See  remarks  on  this  passage  in  *  critique  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
new”  for  July,  1813. 


Bohl  de  Faber,  (bol  deh  ffi'ber.)  She  was  born  at 
Merges,  in  Switzerland,  in  1797,  married  several  times, 
and  resided  in  Spain.  She  published  u  La  Gaviota,”  and 
other  novels,  which  present  brilliant  pictures  of  Anda¬ 
lusian  life  and  are  highly  seasoned  with  the  “  Andalusian 
wit,”  (“sal  Andaluz.”)  “No  living  writer,”  says  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1861,  “  has  shed  so  bright 
a  lustre  on  Spanish  literature.”  She  died  in  1877. 

Caballero,  (Firmin,)  a  Spanish  journalist  and  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Barajas  de  Melo  in  1800.  He  first  attracted 
public  attention  by  his  witty  criticisms  on  Minano’s 
“  Geographical  Dictionary.”  In  1833  he  began  to  edit 
the  “Boletin  del  Comercio,”  and  in  1834  established 
another  able  journal,  the  “  Eco  del  Comercio.”  Abouf 
1835  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes,  and  afterwards 
became  a  cabinet  minister.  He  published,  besides  other 
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works,  a  “  Geographical  and  Administrative  Manual  of 
Spain,”  (1844.)  Died  at  Madrid,  June  17,  1876. 

Caballero,  de,  di  kJ-Bdl-ya'ro,  written  also  Caval- 
lero,  (Don  JosB;  Antonio,)  a  Spanish  marquis,  of  Ital¬ 
ian  descent,  born  at  Saragossa  about  1 760.  He  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  while  King  of  Spain, 
and  on  his  deposition  in  1814  became  an  exile  in  France. 
Died  in  1821. 

Caballo,  ki-Ml'lo,  [Lat.  Cabal'lus,]  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  medical  writer,  born  in  Venetia,  lived  at  Padua. 
Died  in  1540. 

Cabanei,  kf'bf'nSl',  (Alexandre,)  a  French  histori¬ 
cal  painter,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1823.  He  obtained  a 
first  medal  in  18^5.  Died  January  23,  1889. 

Cabanis,  k&/bi/n£ss',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
advocate,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1723.  He  introduced 
improvements  in  cultivation  and  rural  economy,  and 
wrote  a  valuable  “Essay  on  Grafting,”  (1764.)  Died 
in  1786. 

Cabanis,  (Pierre  Jean  George,)  an  eminent  French 
philosopher,  author,  and  physician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Conac,  near  Saintes,  in  1757.  He  studied 
medicine  under  Dubreuil,  and  settled  at  Auteuil,  near 
Paris.  By  a  version  of  some  parts  of  the  “  Iliad,”  he 
gained  access  to  the  highest  society  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  intimate  with  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  Condorcet, 
Franklin,  etc.  He  became  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mirabeau,  whom  he  assisted  with  his  pen,  and 
whom  he  attended  in  his  last  hours.  He  wrote  an  “Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Illness  and  Death  of  Mirabeau,”  (1791.)  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  in 
the  next  year  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  Paris.  He 
married  Charlotte,  sister  of  General  Grouchy.  In  1802 
he  produced  his  most  important  work,  “  Relation  between 
the  Physical  System  and  the  Mental  Faculties  of  Man,” 
(“  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  l’Homme,”) 
which  obtained  celebrity,  and  will  doubtless  hold  its 
place  among  the  noble  essays  of  abstruse  philosophy.  In 
early  life,  and  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Cabanis  held  the  atheistical  views  so  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  maintained, 
among  other  doctrines,  that  the  brain  “  secretes  thought,” 
as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  He  afterwards  modified  his 
views  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  the  “primal  causes” 
(“les  causes  premieres”)  of  the  universe  the  existence 
of  both  intelligence  and  will,  and  that  the  same  power  or 
powers  (i.e.  “les  causes  premieres”)  command  us  to 
practise  virtue.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Mignet,  “  filoge  de  Cabanis  also  the  article  “Cabanis”  in 
the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Cabanis- Jonval,  kt'bf'nfess'  zhftN'vil',  (Pierre,)  a 
French  littSrateur,  born  at  Alais  about  1725 ;  died  in  1780. 

Cabarrus,  kt'bt'rus',  (Francois,)  a  French  mer¬ 
chant,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1752,  settled  in  Spain  at  an 
early  age.  By  his  talents  and  services  as  financier  he 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  government  about  1780, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  was  councillor  of  finances.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  he  was  made  a  count,  and  was 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt  in  1797.  In  1808  he  became  minister  of  finances 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Died  in  1810.  His  daughter 
TWr£se,  a  famous  belle,  became  Marquise  de  Fontenay, 
then  Madame  Tallien,  and  lastly  Princesse  de  Chimay. 

Cabarrus,  (Teresa.)  See  Chimay,  Princess  of. 

Ca-bas'I-las,  (Ni'lus,)  [Neolof  K a/tocrftaf,]  a  Greek 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  an  able  treatise 
against  the  infallibility  and  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
Died  about  1350. 

Nicholas  Cabasilas,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  archbishop  in  1350,  was  also  a  zealous 
adversary  of  the  Latin  Church  or  hierarchy,  and  author 
of  several  works  on  theology. 

See  Fabkicius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Cabassole,  du,  dii  kt'bf'sol',  (Philippe,)  bom  at 
Cavaillon,  in  Provence,  became  bishop  of  his  native 
town  in  1334,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  Urban  V.  in 
1368.  He  is  best  known  as  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Died  in  1371. 

See  Mok£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Hwtorique.” 


Cabassut,  kt'bi'su',  (Jean,)  a  French  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  born  at  Aix  in  1604  or  1605,  was  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  canon  law.  He  wrote  “Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Canon  Law,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1685. 

Cabat,  kt'bt',  (Louis  Nicolas,)  a  skilful  French 
landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  produced 
in  1840  an  admired  historical  landscape,  called  “  The  Sa¬ 
maritan,”  (“Le  Samaritain,”)  and  a  view  of  Lake  Nemi 
near  Rome.  In  1878  he  was  chosen  director  of  the 
French  School  of  Painting  at  Rome.  Died  in  1893. 

Cabel  or  Kabel,  van  der,  vtn  der  kUPbel,  (Adrian,) 
an  able  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes,  seaports,  figures, 
etc.,  born  at  Ryswick  in  1631 ;  died  in  1695. 

Cabestan,  ki'bSs'tdN',  or  Cabestaing,  de,  d$h  k£'- 
bSs't&N',  (Guillaume,)  a  Provencal  troubadour,  who 
lived  about  1200. 

Cabet,  ki'bJt',  (Etienne,)  a  French  socialist,  and  the 
leader  of  the  “  Icariens,”  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1788.  He 
became  an  advocate,  and  lived  in  Paris.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  procureur-general  for  Corsica,  but  he  was 
recalled  in  1831.  He  became  a  radical  democrat,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1842  he 
published  his  peculiar  socialist  or  communist  notions 
in  his  romance  entitled  “Travels  in  Icaria,”  (“Voyage 
en  Icarie.”)  Having  made  many  proselytes  to  his  uto¬ 
pian  scheme  among  the  labourers  of  Pans,  he  planted  a 
colony  in  Texas  in  1848.  After  suffering  great  privations 
in  Texas,  Cabet  and  his  Icariens  removed  in  1850  to 
the  city  of  Nauvoo,  which  the  Mormons  had  recently 
deserted.  They  held  their  property  in  common,  and 
were  subject  to  the  sole  authority  of  Cabet.  Died  at 
Saint  Louis  in  1856. 

See  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1848. 

Cabeza  (or  Cabe$a)  de  Vaca.  See  NuSIez, 
(Alvarez.) 

Ca-bi'ri,  written  also  Cabeiri,  [Gr.  K aSeipoi;  Fr.  Ca- 
bires,  ki'b^R',]  ancient  divinities  worshipped  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  at  Samothrace  and  Lemnos. 
The  fable  of  the  Cabiri  is  very  obscure.  Their  myste¬ 
ries  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  They  were 
believed,  among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals. 
Some  writers  trace  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
Phoenicians. 

Ca'ble,  (George  W.,)  an  American  novelist,  bom  in 
New  Orleans  in  1844.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  then  returned  to  a  business  career  in  his  native 
city.  Among  his  works  are  “  Old  Creole  Days,”  (1877  ; 
new  edition,  1883,)  “  The  Grandissimes,”  “  Madame  Del- 
phine,”  “Doctor  Sevier,”  and  “John  March, 
Southerner,”  (1894.)  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literary  work  in  1879,  and  in  1884  came  forward  as 
a  public  reader  and  lecturer.  Mr.  Cable’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  creole  life  in  Louisiana  have  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  have  been  widely  read.  His  merits  as  a 
novelist  are  very  generally  recognized,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  He  became  editor 
of  “Current  Literature,”  New  York,  in  1897. 

Caboche,  ki'bosh',  (Simonet,)  a  butcher  of  Paris, 
who  became  notorious  about  1412  as  the  chief  of  a  fero¬ 
cious  band  called  Cabochiens.  They  were  partisans  of 
the  Burgundians  in  the  civil  war  between  these  and  the 
Armagnacs,  and  committed  many  outrages  in  Paris. 

Caboos,  Cabfrs,  or  Cabous,  kl-boos',  surnamed 
the  Sun  in  its  Splendour,  a  prince,  poet,  and  astron¬ 
omer,  began  to  reign  in  Jorjan  in  976  a.d.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  for  virtue,  and  was  a  patron  of  Avicenna. 
He  was  deposed  in  1012,  and  died  soon  after. 

Cab'pt,  (George,)  an  American  Senator,  born  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1751,  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  political  economy  and  commercial  affairs. 
He  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Federalists  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  Washington.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  sound  judgment.  In  1814  he  was 
president  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  Died  in  1823. 

Cab'ot  or  Gabotto,  ga-bot'to,  (Giovanni,)  a  Vene¬ 
tian  pilot  and  navigator,  who  lived  some  time  in  England 
and  distinguished  himself  in  maritime  discovery.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  granted  a  patent  to  him  and  his  sons  for  the 
discovery  of  unknown  regions.  (See  Cabot,  Sebastian.) 
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Cab'ot,  (Sebastian,)  [It.  Sebastiano  Gabotto,  sk- 
fcks-te-k'no  gk-bot'to,]  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  nav¬ 
igator  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Bristol,  England, 
about  1477.  He  made  several  voyages  with  his  father,  of 
which  we  have  no  authentic  account.  In  1497  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  part  of  North  America,  which  some  suppose 
was  Labrador,  and  others  Newfoundland.  A  few  years 
later  he  sailed  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Florida.  From 
1512  until  1517  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  made  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  In  1526  he  commanded  a  Spanish  expedition 
which  explored  the  river  La  Plata.  About  1548  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  Edward 
VI.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  and  consulted  him  in 
maritime  affairs.  He  became  governor  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany  formed  to  trade  with  Russia.  He  was  living  in  1557, 
and  probably  died  soon  after  that  date. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Sebastian  Cabot,”  by  Richard  Biddle,  Lon 
don,  1831 ;  Anderson,  “  History  of  Commerce  “  Life  of  S.  Cabot,” 
in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  ix.,  First  Series. 

Cabot,  kt'bo',  (Vincent,)  an  eminent  French  jurist, 
born  at  Toulouse  about  1550.  He  professed  law  four¬ 
teen  years  at  Orleans  and  twenty-two  years  at  Toulouse. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Benefices,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1621. 

Cabral,  kk-bRkl',  (Pedro  Alvarez,)  an  eminent 
Portuguese  navigator,  was  chosen  by  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  to  command  the  fleet  which  that  prince 
sent  to  the  East  Indies  in  1500.  He  sailed  or  was 
driven  so  far  westward  that,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
he  discovered  Brazil  in  the  same  year.  Pursuing  his 
voyage,  he  reached  Calicut,  made  conquests,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  Portuguese  factories  in  India.  He  then 
sailed  homeward,  and  arrived  in  June,  1501. 

See  Ramusio,  “Voyages;”  Lafiteau,  “Conquetes  des  Portu 
gais;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Cabral  de  Vasconcellos,  kk-bRkl'  dk  vks-kon-sel'- 
os,  (Paulino,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  who  lived  about  1780. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Cabrera,  kk-BRa'rk,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  historian,  pub- 
.ished  a  “  History  of  Philip  II.,”  (1619.)  Died  about  1655. 

Cabrera,  (Don  Ramon,)  a  Spanish  general,  noted  for 
nis  cruelty  and  audacity,  was  born  at  Tortosa  about  1810. 
In  the  civil  war  between  the  Christinos  and  Carlists  he 
oined  the  latter,  and  waged  a  successful  guerilla  warfare 
among  the  mountains  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  He  ob¬ 
tained  command  of  a  large  force,  took  Valencia  in  1837, 
surprised  Morelia  in  1838,  and  was  created  Count  of 
Morelia  by  Don  Carlos.  The  victories  of  Espartero 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  France  in  1840.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  instigated  another  rebellion,  but 
was  defeated  and  wounded  at  Pasteral  in  1849,  after 
which  he  lived  in  exile.  Died  May  24,  1877. 

See  Lavall^e,  “  Histoire  de  l’Espagne B.  de  Cordova,  “  Vida 
de  R.  Cabrera,”  Madrid,  1844;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1846. 

Cabrera,  de,  dk  kk-BRa'rk,  (Juan  Tomas  Henri- 
quez,)  Duke  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  (mk-dee'nk  d£l 
ree'o  sa'ko,)  a  Spanish  statesman,  and  admiral  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  was  related  to  the  royal  family.  He  was  prime 
minister  under  Charles  II.  in  1693.  In  consequence  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Austrian  interests,  he  was  exiled 
by  Porto  Carrero.  Died  in  1705. 

See  De  la  Torre,  “  M^moires  et  Negotiations  secretes.” 

Cabrillo,  kk-bR£l'lo,  (Juan  Rodriguez,)  a  Portuguese 
navigator  in  the  Spanish  service.  Died  in  1543. 

Cabrol,  kt'bRol',  (Barth£lemi,)  a  French  anatomist, 
born  at  Gaillac  about  1 q,  became  professor  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  1590. 

Caccia,  kkt'chk,(GuGLiELMO,)  a  distinguished  painter, 
born  in  Piedmont  about  1568,  was  usually  called  il  Mon- 
CALVO,  because  he  worked  at  a  place  of  that  name.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful  fresco-painters  of  his  time, 
and  also  executed  admired  pictures  in  oil,  among  which 
is  a  “Deposition  from  the  Cross.”  Died  in  1625. 

Caccianiga,  kkt-chk-nee'gk,  (Francesco,)  an  able 
oainterand  engraver,  born  at  Milan  in  1700,  worked  in 
kome,  where  he  died  in  1781. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cacciatore,  kkt-chk-to'rk,  (Niccol6,)  a  Sicilian  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  in  1780,  became  director  of  the  Observa¬ 


tory  of  Palermo  in  1817.  He  published  several  works 
on  astronomy,  (1807-28.)  Died  in  1841. 

Caccini,  kkt-chee'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  composer 
and  musician,  born  at  Rome  about  1560 ;  died  in  1635. 

Cage'ras,  (Andres  Avelino,)  was  born  at  Aya- 
cucho,  Peru,  November  11,  1838.  He  took  part  in 
revolutionary  movements,  fought  in  most  of  the  battles 
of  the  war  with  Chili,  and  at  its  end  was  made  briga¬ 
dier-general  and  second  vice-president.  He  was 
successful  in  a  war  with  Iglesias,  whom  the  Chilians 
had  made  president  at  Lima,  and  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  In  1891  he  was  Peruvian  minister  to  France 
and  Spain. 

Ca'cus,  a  fabulous  Italian  robber  and  giant,  called  a 
son  of  Vulcan.  He  lived  in  a  cave.  Having  stolen 
some  cattle  of  Hercules,  he  dragged  them  by  their  tails 
into  his  cave,  so  that  they  could  not  be  discovered  by 
their  tracks ;  but  Hercules  heard  them  bellow,  and  re 
covered  them,  killing  Cacus.  (See  “Aineid,”  book  viii.1 

Cadahalso.  See  Cadalso. 

Ca-da-lous',  (?)  Bishop  of  Parma,  elected  pope  in  1061, 
was  styled  Honorius  II.  He  was  deposed  in  1064. 

Cadalso,  de,  dk  kk-Dkl'so,  written  also  Cadahalso, 
(Jos£,)  a  successful  Spanish  poet  and  satirist,  born  at 
Cadiz  about  1740.  He  wrote  “Don  Julian,”  a  tragedy 
of  some  merit,  “  Fashionable  Learning,”  a  prose  satire, 
and  anacreontic  verses  which  were  admired.  He  was 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  February,  1782.  His  “Moorish  Letters,” 
a  witty  and  satirical  work,  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Cada  Mosto,  da,  dk  kk'dk  mos'to,  (Luigi,)  a  navi¬ 
gator,  born  at  Venice  about  1432.  In  the  service  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  he  explored  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  in  1455 
and  1456.  His  account  of  the  voyage  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  very  well  written.  Died  about  1480. 

Cade,  (John,)  an  Irishman  and  noted  rebel  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  figures  in  Shakspeare’s  play  as  Jack 
Cade.  In  1450,  assuming  the  name  of  Mortimer,  he  led 
a  large  body  of  Kentish  insurgents  towards  London, 
and  defeated  an  army  which  the  king  sent  against  him. 
The  gates  of  the  capital  having  been  opened  to  him  by 
the  citizens  or  the  magistrates,  he  entered  the  city  and 
put  to  death  Lord  Say,  whose  political  course  was 
obnoxious.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  mob  was 
dispersed  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  and  Cade  fled  to 
Lewes,  where  he  was  killed. 

Cadenet,  kid'nk',  (Elias,)  a  troubadour,  born  in 
Provence  about  1156;  died  about  1280. 

Cader-Billah.  See  Al-KAder-Billah. 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  kt'dk'  deh  gk'se'kooR', 
(Charles  Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in  1769,  was  a  pharma¬ 
cist,  lawyer,  and  author,  remarkable  for  his  versatile  tal¬ 
ents  and  activity.  Pie  pleaded  some  causes  with  success, 
espoused  the  popular  side  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  1806 
formed  the  plan  of  a  new  board  of  health,  of  which  for 
many  years  he  was  secretary.  In  the  campaign  of  1809 
he  accompanied  Napoleon,  who  had  appointed  him  his 
first  apothecary.  He  published  many  valuable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  works,  among  which  are  “  Memoir  of  Mirabeau,” 
The  Supper  of  Moliere,”  a  comedy,  (1798,)  “Domestic 
Chemistry,”  (1801,)  “  History  of  Templars,  Free-Masons, 
and  other  Secret  Societies,”  “  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,” 
(1803,)  “Travels  in  Austria,  etc.,”  (1818.)  Pie  was  a 
member  of  many  scientific  academies.  Died  in  1821. 

See  QuArard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  (Louis  Claude,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris 
in  1731.  He  was  for  some  years  apothecary-in-chief  of 
the  army.  About  1765  he  was  received  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  to  which  he  contributed  many  treatises 
on  chemistry.  His  collection  of  drugs  was  regarded  as 
the  finest  in  France.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  the  chemical  department  at  the  royal  manufactory  of 
S&vres.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Boullay,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  L.  C.  Cadet,”  1805;  E  us  Abb 
Salverte,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  L.  C.  Cadet,”  182a. 

Cadet  de  Metz,  kt'dk'  deh  mks,  (Jean  Marcel,)  a 
French  mineralogist,  born  at  Metz  in  1751 ;  died  in  1835. 
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Cadet  de  Vaux,  kt'di'  deh  v5,  (Antoine,)  a  French 
writer  and  apothecary,  brother  of  Louis  C.  Cadet  de 
Gassicourt,  born  in  Paris  in  1743.  In  conjunction  with 
M.  Suard,  he  established,  in  1777,  the  “Journal  de  Paris.” 
He  was  noted  for  practical  benevolence,  and  wrote  man) 
useful  treatises  on  domestic  and  rural  economy,  among 
which  was  an  “Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,”  and 
one  “On  the  Means  of  Preventing  Famine.”  Died  in 
1828. 

See  Qu^hard,  “  La  France  Lrtt&nire.” 

Cadijah.  See  Khadijah. 

Cadiot,  (No£mie.)  See  Rouvier. 

Cad'mus,  [Gr.  KcuSfLog,]  a  hero  or  demi-god  of  Greek 
mythology,  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  King  of  Sidon. 
Having  been  sent  by  his  father  in  search  of  his  sister 
Europa,  with  the  charge  not  to  return  unless  he  found 
her,  he  settled  in  Boeotiaand  founded  the  city  of  Thebes. 
He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  sixteen  simple  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Tradition  adds  that  he  killed  a 
dragon  and  sowed  its  teeth,  from  which  armed  men 
sprang  up.  (See  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses,”  books  iii. 
and  iv.) 

Cadmus,  a  native  of  Miletus,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Greek  prose  writer,  flourished  about  550  or  600  B.c. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Ionia,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Ca-do'gan,  (George  Henry,)  Earl  of,  an  English 
nobleman,  was  born  at  Durham  in  1840.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  title  of  earl  in  1873.  He  was  parlia¬ 
mentary  under-secretary  for  war  in  1875,  under-secre¬ 
tary  for  the  colonies,  1878-80,  lord  privy  seal,  1886-92, 
and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  after  1895. 

Ca-do'gan,  (Henry,)  the  son  of  Charles  Sloane,  Earl 
Cadogan,  was  born  in  1780.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1797,  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1805,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  in  1813.  Wellington  in  his  dispatch 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  merit,  and  the  Commons  voted 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Cadogan,  (William,)  Earl  and  Baron  Cadogan,  an 
able  English  general,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  under  whom  he  served  at  Blenheim 
(1704)  and  Ramillies.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  rendered  important  services  at  Oude- 
narde  in  1708  and  Malplaquet  in  1709.  He  resigned 
his  commission  when  Marlborough  was  deprived  of  the 
command  about  1712.  Between  1715  and  1718  he  was 
several  times  sent  as  minister  to  Holland.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  baron  in  1716,  and  Earl  Cadogan  about  1718.  In 
1722  he  succeeded  Marlborough  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army.  He  died  without  issue  in  1726, 
leaving  the  title  of  baron  to  his  brother,  General  Charles 
Cadogan,  whose  son,  Charles  Sloane,  was  afterwards 
made  earl. 

Cadogan,  (William,)  M.D.,  born  in  London  in  1711, 
was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  He  published  “  An  Essay  on 
Children,”  often  reprinted,  and  a  “Treatise  on  Gout.” 
Died  in  1797. 

Cadogan,  (WTlliam  Bromley,)  the  second  son  of 
Earl  Cadogan,  (Charles  Sloane  Cadogan,)  was  born  in 
1751.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  vicar  of  Saint 
Giles,  Reading,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Chelsea.  His 
sermons,  letters,  etc.  were  published.  Died  in  1797. 

Cadore,  de,  Due.  See  Champagny. 

Cadoudal,  ki'doo'dSl',  (Georges,)  a  famous  royalist 
conspirator,  born  in  Brittany  in  1769,  fought  in  the  Ven- 
dean  war  in  1793.  In  1795  and  1796  he  was  one  of  the 
Chouan  chiefs,  and  was  defeated  by  General  Hoche.  He 
instigated  another  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1799.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  refused  the  offers  of  Bonaparte,  who  wished 
to  enlist  him  in  his  service,  in  1800.  Having  formed  with 
Pichegru  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  or  dethrone  Bona¬ 
parte,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1803,  and  remained  concealed 
there  for  several  months.  In  1804  he  was  arrested,  and 
after  trial  was  executed  with  his  accomplices. 

See  Theodore  Muret,  “Vie  de  G.  Cadoudal,”  1845;  Cr^ti- 
neau-Joly,  “  Histoire  miiitaire  de  la  Vendee;”  Scott,  “  Life  of 
Napoleon.” 

Ca-do'vi-us  or  Miil'ler,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  theologian 
and  physician,  born  in  1650,  wrote  “Memoriale  Linguae 
Frisicae  Antiquae.”  Died  in  1725. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 


Cadroy,  kt'dRwi',  (Pierre,)  a  French  lawyer,  born 
at  Saint-Sever  in  1753,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
from  1792  to  ’95,  and  a  moderate  Girondist.  He  opposed 
the  execution  of  the  king.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
he  was  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  took  effectual  measures  against 
the  terrorists  in  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  Died  in  1813. 

Cadwalader,  kad-wol'a-der,  (George,)  an  American 
lawyer  and  general,  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1806. 
He  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Mexican  war  in 
1847.  In  1861  he  was  second  in  command  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Patterson  in  Virginia,  and  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  He  died  February  3,  1879. 

Cadwalader,  written  also  Cadwallader,  (John,) 
an  American  general,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1 742.  He 
served  as  brigadier-general  at  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  1777-78.  Died  in  1786. 

Cadwaladyr,  kad-wol'a-der,  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons.  Died  at  Rome  in  703  a.d. 

Cadwaladyr,  a  Welsh  bard  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Cadwallon,  kad-wol'lqn,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father 
of  Cadwaladyr,  was  defeated  in  622  a.d.  by  Edwin,  and 
retired  to  Ireland. 

Ca'dy,(  Daniel,)  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  Colum¬ 
bia  county,  New  York,  in  1773.  He  gained  distinction  as 
an  advocate,  became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  judge.  Died  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  in  1859. 

Caecilius  Calactinus,  se-sil'e-us  ka-lak-tl'nus,  [K <u- 
iuTuoc  KaAa/cnvof,]  a  Greek  rhetorician,  born  at  Calacte, 
in  Sicily,  lived  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  were 
approved  by  the  critics  of  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
but  are  not  extant. 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.” 

Caecilius  Metellua.  See  Metellus. 

Caecilius  Metellus,  se-sil'e-us  me-tel'lus,  a  Roman 
high-priest,  (pontifex  maximus,)  was  twice  elected  con¬ 
sul.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  about 
250  b.c.,  and  was  chosen  dictator  in  224  b.c. 

Caecilius  Statius,  se-sil'e-us  sta'she-us,  a  popular 
Latin  comic  poet,  the  friend  of  Ennius,  was  born  at 
Milan,  and  was  a  slave  in  his  youth.  He  wrote  forty 
comedies,  of  which  short  fragments  only  are  extant. 
Died  in  168  b.c.  Cicero  censures  his  style  of  Latinity, 
but  admits  that  he  is  perhaps  chief  among  comic  poets. 
Horace  appears  to  have  thought  him  in  some  respects 
superior  to  Plautus  and  Terence.  (Epist  lib.  ii.  1.) 

See  “Quintilian,”  xi. 

Caecina,  se-si'na,  (A ulus,)  a  Roman  orator,  was  exiled 
about  48  b.c.  for  a  libellous  work  against  Caesar.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  the  “  Etrusca  Disciplina,”  which  Pliny 
cites  as  an  authority  for  his  second  book. 

Caecina  Alienus,  se-si'na  a-le-ee'nus,  (Aulus,)  a 
Roman  general,  called  also  A.  Licinius  Caecina.  In 
68  a.d.  he  deserted  Galba  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Vitellius.  In  the  year  69  he 
marched  with  a  large  force  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and 
made  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Valens.  Cascina 
and  Valens  gained  a  victory  over  the  army  of  Otho  at 
Bedriacum,  which  rendered  Vitellius  master  of  Italy. 
Caecina  soon  deserted  to  Vespasian,  and  a  few  years 
later  formed  a  plot  against  him,  for  which  he  was  killed 
by  order  of  Titus  in  79  a.d. 

See  Josephus,  “De  Bello  Judaico.” 

Caeci'na  Se-ve'rus,  (Aulus,)  a  Roman  general,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
was  governor  of  Moesia  in  6  A.D.  As  legate  of  Ger- 
manicus,  he  commanded  an  army  in  Lower  Germany, 
and  defeated  Arminius  (Hermann)  in  15  a.D.  He  lived 
five  years  or  more  after  that  date. 

Caedmon,  kSd'mpn  or  kad'mon,  styled  “  the  father 
of  English  song,”  is  first  mentioned  by  Bede,  who  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  a  “  cowherd”  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Whitby.  An  ode  composed  by  him  in  praise  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  metrical 
composition  extant.  Another  and  longer  poem,  treating 
on  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  is  attributed  to  him.  Ho 
is  supposed  to  have  died  in  680  a.d. 

See  Thomas  Wright,  “Biographia  Britannica  Literaria;”  Long¬ 
fellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Karl  W.  Bouterwek; 
“Dissertatio  de  C^edmone  Poeta,”  1845. 
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Ceolestius.  See  Celestius. 

Ceelius.  See  Ccelius. 

Caelius  (or  Ccelius)  Aurelianus,  see'le-us  au-re-le- 
i'nus,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at 
Sicca,  in  Africa,  was  one  of  the  sect  of  Methodici.  He 
probably  lived  between  100  and  300  A.D.  He  left  two 
valuable  Latin  works  on  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  which 
are  extant,  entitled  “De  Morbis  Chronicis”  and  “De 
Morbis  Acutis.”  His  writings  are  said  to  be  more  prac- 
*ical  than  those  of  any  other  medical  author  of  antiquity. 

See  Carl  J.  Kuehn,  “Programma  de  Cselio  Aureliano,”  1816. 

Caermarthen,  Marquis  of.  See  Dan  by,  Earl  of. 

Caesalpin  or  Csesalpinus.  See  Cesalpino. 

Caesar,  see'zar,  [Fr.  C£sar,  sJi'zf  r'  ;  It.  Cesare, 
cha'§i-ri,]  the  cognomen  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
Roman  state,  and  claimed  a  descent  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  iEneas.  The  word  is  derived  by  some  scholars  from 
the  Latin  cctsaries ,  or  the  Sanscrit  kha,  which  signify 
“hair.”  No  other  name  has  obtained  such  celebrity  in 
profane  history.  The  first  person  bearing  the  name,  who 
occurs  in  history,  was  Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in 
208  b.c.  The  name  was  assumed  by  the  emperor  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  by  his  successors  ;  and,  although  the  family 
of  Caesar  became  extinct  with  Nero,  the  succeeding  em¬ 
perors  retained  it  as  a  title.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  title  of  Augustus  was  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
and  that  of  Caesar  was  given  to  the  heir-presumptive. 

Caesar,  tsa'zSr,  (Aquilinus  Julius,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Gratz  in  1720.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of 
Styria,”  (7  vols.,  1788.)  Died  in  1792. 

Caesar,  (Caius.)  See  Caius  Caesar. 

Caesar,  (Caius  Julius  Caesar  Strabo  Vopiscus,)  a 
distinguished  Roman  orator  and  poet.  He  commenced 
his  public  career  by  a  speech  against  T.  Albucius  in  103 
B.c.  He  surpassed  all  the  orators  of  his  time  in  wit.  He 
composed  tragedies,  which  were  rather  polished  than 
powerful.  In  88  b.c.  he  was  supported  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  party  for  consul;  but  his  election  was  violently 
prevented  by  the  tribunes.  This  contest  was  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  Caesar  was  killed  at  Rome  by  the  partisans 
of  Marius  in  87  b.c. 

See  Appian,  “  Bellum  Civile." 

Caesar,  (Julius,)  [Fr.  Jules  C£sar,  zhiil  s&'zSr';  It 
Giulio  Cesare,  joo'le-o  cha'sl-rl ;  Ger.  Julius  Casar, 
(or  Caesar,)  yoo'le-tis  tsa'zSr,]  or,  more  fully,  Ca'ius 
Ju'lius  Cse'sar,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived,  was  born  in  July,  100  b.c.  He  be 
longed  to  the  Julian  tribe  or  family,  (Julia  gens,)  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Rome,  since  it  boasted  its  descent 
from  Julus  or  lulus,  the  son  of  iEneas.  Through  the 
influence  of  Marius,  who  had  married  Caesar’s  aunt  Julia, 
he  was  elected  priest  of  Jupiter  ( Flamen  Dialis)  while 
yet  a  mere  boy.  In  83  B.c.  he  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cinna.  This  act  gave  great  offence  to 
Sulla,  who  commanded  him  to  divorce  his  wife ;  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  he  was  proscribed.  He  escaped 
from  Rome,  and  concealed  himself  for  a  time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines.  At  length,  at  the  intercession 
of  some  of  Sulla’s  friends,  he  was  reluctantly  pardoned 
by  the  dictator,  who  remarked,  it  is  said,  that  the  young 
Caesar  would  some  day  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  adding,  “In  that  boy  there  are  many  Mariuses.’’ 
Soon  after  Caesar  went  to  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia, 
and  subsequently  served  with  distinction  in  the  Roman 
army  in  Cilicia.  Having  heard,  while  here,  of  the  death 
of  Sulla,  he  returned  at  once  to  Rome.  About  76  b.c., 
while  on  his  way  to  Rhodes  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
oratory  under  Apollonius  Molo,  (who  was  also  the  in¬ 
structor  of  Cicero,)  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates 
with  whom  the  Mediterranean  was  at  that  time  greatly 
infested.  He  was  detained  by  them  more  than  a  month, 
until  his  friends  could  raise  the  sum  demanded  for  his 
ransom.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  treated  his  captors 
with  great  contempt,  and,  whenever  he  wished  to  sleep, 
used  to  send  and  order  them  to  keep  silence.  He  even 
threatened — in  jest,  as  they  supposed — to  crucify  them 
when  he  got  his  liberty.  The  ransom  having  at  length 
been  paid,  he  manned  some  Milesian  vessels,  pursued 
and  took  the  pirates  prisoners  in  their  turn,  and  crucified 


them  according  to  his  promise.  Having  remained  for 
some  time  in  Rhodes,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  candidate  for  popular  favour.  His  patrimonial  estate 
being  insufficient  to  supply  the  means  for  that  un¬ 
bounded  liberality  by  which  he  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  he  borrowed  for  this  purpose 
vast  sums  fiom  the  usurers.  It  was  cast  upon  him  as 
a  reproach,  by  his  enemies,  that  he  was  always  in  debt, 
and  that  his  poverty  ceased  only  when  he  had  turned  his 
arms  against  Rome  and  robbed  the  public  treasury. 
“  Then  for  the  first  time,”  says  Lucan,  “  Rome  was  poorer 
than  Caesar.”* 

Caesar  was  elected  quaestor  in  68  b.c.  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  his  wife  Cornelia  died.  In  67  he  married  Pompeia, 
a  relative  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  granddaughter  of 
Sulla  the  dictator.  This  was  especially  intended  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Pompey ;  and  by  various  other  means  he  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  that  great  leader.  He  became 
aedile  in  65  b.c.,  and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  by  the  exhibition  of  public  games  surpassing  in 
magnificence  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  in 
Rome.  In  64  b.c.  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus. 
Catiline’s  conspiracy  occurred  in  63,  and  Caesar  was  by 
many  suspected  of  being  accessory  to  it.  When  Cicero 
called  for  the  opinion  of  the  senators  as  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators,  all 
the  others  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  their  death,  until 
it  came  to  Caesar’s  turn  to  speak.  He  contended  that  it 
was  contrary  to  justice  and  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  to  put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to 
death  without  an  open  trial,  except  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  He  recommended  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  prison  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  which  Cicero  might 
fix  upon,  and  that  these  cities  should  be  bound  by  the 
severest  penalties  to  keep  them  safely.  Caesar’s  argu¬ 
ments  had  great  influence  with  the  senate ;  but  Cato, 
following  in  an  earnest  and  powerful  speech,  in  which  he 
accused  Caesar  of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy, 
carried  most  of  the  senators  with  him :  the  conspirators 
were  condemned  to  death ;  and  Caesar  himself  narrowly 
escaped.  As  he  was  leaving  the  senate-house,  his  life  was 
threatened  by  some  of  the  Roman  knights ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fear  of  the  common  people,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  might  have  been  included  in  the  accusation 
with  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest. 

He  became  praetor  in  62  b.c.,  and  the  next  year  was 
sent  as  propraetor  to  Spain,  where  he  gained  no  little 
distinction  both  as  a  general  and  a  civil  magistrate,  and 
was  saluted  by  his  army  irnperator.  He  was  elected  con¬ 
sul,  with  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  as  his  colleague,  in  60, 
and  in  59  b.c.  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  One 
of  his  first  measures  was  to  propose  an  agrarian  law,  by 
which  a  rich  tract  of  public  land  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  especially  those  who  had 
several  children.  Although  this  measure  was  strongly 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Bibulus,  it  was  carried,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  In  order 
that  he  might  strengthen  his  interest  with  Pompey  still 
more,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage, 
although  she  had  previously  been  affianced  to  Servilius 
Caepio.  Soon  after  Caesar  himself  married  Calpurnia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  for  whom  he  procured  the  con¬ 
sulship  the  ensuing  year.  He  formed  a  secret  alliance 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  known  as  the  first  triumvirate. 
Supported  by  such  influence,  Caesar  had  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  through  the  senate  whatever  measures  h© 
pleased.  The  government  both  of  Transalpine  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  that  of  Illyricum,  was  decreed  to 
him  for  five  years.  The  following  spring,  (58  b.c.,)  when 
L.  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius  were  consuls,  Caesar  left  Rome 
for  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  before  winter  had  ended  tri¬ 
umphantly  two  formidable  wars,  the  one  with  the  Hel- 
vetii,  and  the  other  with  Ariovistus,  a  German  prince 
who  had  some  time  before  crossed  the  Rhine  and,  being 
supported  by  a  powerful  army,  had  established  himself 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Gaul.  The  next  year  he  subdued 
the  various  Belgic  tribes  or  nations  dwelling  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Seine.  In  56  b.c.,  having  divided  his 
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forces,  assigning  a  part  of  them  to  his  different  generals 
{legati)  respectively,  he  overran  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
Gaul,  besides  quelling  the  insurrections  of  several  na¬ 
tions  who  had  been  subdued  the  year  before.  In  55  he 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  two  powerful  German  tribes 
who  had  attempted  to  establish  themselves  in  Gaul.  In 
order  more  effectually  to  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  by  a  bridge  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed  for  that  purpose,  and,  after  ravaging  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Sigambri,  he  recrossed  the  river  and  destroyed 
the  bridge.  The  same  year  he  invaded  Britain,  and 
compelled  the  submission  of  several  of  the  tribes.  The 
following  year  he  made  another  expedition  into  Britain, 
defeated  Cassivellaunus,  one  of  their  princes,  who  had 
been  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  different  tribes,  and, 
having  demanded  hostages  and  fixed  the  tribute  which 
Britain  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  he  returned  to  Gaul. 
The  ensuing  autumn  a  most  formidable  revolt  occurred 
among  the  Eburones,  under  their  king  Ambiorix,  who 
succeeded,  by  stratagem  or  treachery,  in  surprising  and 
cutting  to  pieces  a  considerable  body  of  Caesar’s  troops 
under  the  generals  Sabinus  and  Cotta.  Fortunately, 
Caesar  had  not  yet  set  out  for  Italy,  as  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Ambiorix, 
whose  army  had  become  much  increased  in  consequence 
of  his  recent  victory,  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  loss ;  but  the  latter  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  remain  in  Gaul  through  the  entire  winter.  During 
the  summer  of  53  b.c.  Caesar  was  chiefly  occupied  in  re¬ 
pressing  an  extensive  conspiracy  which  nad  been  formed 
among  the  different  Gallic  nations,  and  in  reducing  to 
subjection  such  as  had  broken  out  into  an  open  revolt. 
The  following  year  a  general  insurrection  took  place 
among  the  Gauls.  It  was  headed  by  Vercingetorix,  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  Arverni,  who  proved  himself  to 
De  a  general  of  no  mean  capacity  ;  so  that  Caesar’s  situa¬ 
tion  was  for  a  time  extremely  critical.  There  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest  unanimity  among  the  various  Gallic 
nations.  Even  the  iEdui,  who,  from  the  time  when 
Caesar  first  obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  had  been 
faithful  allies  to  the  Romans  until  now,  made  common 
cause  with  the  rest,  and  joined  the  revolt.  They  took 
Noviodunum,  a  walled  town  which  Caesar  had  made  the 
chief  depository  of  his  stores ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  his  lieutenant  Labienus,  beyond  the  Loire. 
But,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  besieged  Ver¬ 
cingetorix  in  Alesia,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  In  the  next  year  (51  b.c.)  Caesar  completed 
the  pacification  of  Gaul.  His  daughter  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  had  died  in  54  b.c.  Crassus,  the  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  triumvirate,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  war  against 
the  Parthians.  A  coldness  had  gradually  sprung  up 
between  him  and  Pompey,  who  appears  to  have  become 
jealous  of  the  recent  brilliant  successes  of  his  colleague. 
From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  Caesar  had  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  popular  party,  and  had  constantly 
studied  how  he  might  reduce  or  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy.  Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  a  favourite 
and  connection  of  Sulla,  had  been  one  of  the  staunch¬ 
est  adherents  of  the  senatorial  faction,  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  dictator,  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  aristocratic  party.  And  although,  through 
the  arts  and  influence  of  Caesar,  he  had  been  induced 
for  a  time  to  take  the  other  side,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  their  friendship  he  naturally  fell  back  to  his  former 
position.  There  had  been  for  some  time,  on  the  part  of 
the  aristocracy,  a  growing  jealousy  of  Caesar’s  power  and 
influence  in  the  state.  Some  of  the  more  violent  were 
resolved  to  crush  him,  if  possible,  at  all  hazards.  In  the 
year  50  b.c.  it  was  proposed  to  the  senate,  by  Claudius 
Marcellus,  that  Caesar,  having  now  finished  the  Gallic 

war,  should  be  required  to  lay  down  his  command.  But 
the  tribune  Curio,  whom  Caesar  had  by  large  bribes 
gained  over  to  his  interest,  interposed  his  veto.  Caesar 

was,  however,  on  different  pretexts,  deprived  of  two  of 
his  legions.  Yet,  desirous — or  seeming  to  be  so — of 
avoiding  a  rupture,  if  possible,  he  proposed  to  the  sen¬ 
ate,  through  Curio,  to  resign  his  command  on  condition 
that  Pompey  would  do  the  same.  The  senate,  however, 
refused  even  to  consider  the  proposition.  Afterwards, 
on  the  motion  of  Scipio,  it  was  decreed  that  Caesar 


should  disband  his  army  against  a  certain  day,  otherwise 
he  should  be  held  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  This 
was  a  virtual  declaration  of  war ;  for  few,  if  any,  could 
suppose  that  Caesar  would  give  up  his  army  without  a 
struggle.  On  being  informed  of  the  resolution  of  the 
senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers  and  harangued  them 
on  the  subject  of  his  wrongs.  When  he  found  that  they 
eagerly  espoused  his  cause,  he  determined  to  strike  at 
once,  while  his  enemies  were  yet  unprepared.  With  only 
5000  infantry  and  300  horse — for  his  other  forces  were 
still  beyond  the  Alps — he  marched  towards  the  confines 
of  Italy,  which,  with  its  then  limits,  was  separated  on  the 
east  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  small  river  Rubicon. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  this  stream,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  he  hesitated  for  some  time,  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  momentous 
step  which  he  was  about  to  take.  At  last,  exclaiming, 
“The  die  is  cast!”  he  crossed  the  river,  and,  advancing 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  occupied  successively 
Ariminum,  Arretium,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  Auximum,  be¬ 
sides  other  places.  Owing  partly  to  his  popularity  and 
partly  to  the  fear  which  his  name  inspired,  all  the  towns 
of  Italy  seemed  ready  to  open  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
His  triumphant  progress  filled  Rome  with  consternation. 
In  the  general  panic,  Pompey,  the  two  consuls,  and  most 
of  the  senators  fled  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Capua. 
Pompey  continued  his  flight  to  Brundisium,  whither  he 
was  closely  pursued  by  Caesar.  He  escaped,  however, 
to  Greece.  Caesar,  being  unable  to  follow,  for  want  of 
ships,  returned  to  Rome,  and  not  long  after  set  out  for 
Spain,  where  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey’s  lieuten¬ 
ants,  were  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  In  his 
first  engagement  with  them  Caesar  was  worsted;  but, 
after  encountering  for  a  time  great  hardships  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  he  at  length  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  compelled  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  granted  on  condition  that  they  should 
disband  their  forces  and  not  again  take  arms  against 
him  during  the  war.  Having  overcome  all  opposition 
in  Spain, — the  conquest  of  which  occupied  him  only 
about  forty  days, — and  subsequently  reduced  Massilia, 
(Marseilles,)  he  hastened  to  Rome.  During  his  absence 
in  Spain  he  had  been  declared  dictator  by  the  praetor 
M.  Lepidus.  After  eleven  days,  during  which  time 
several  important  laws  had  been  passed,  he  abdicated 
the  dictatorship,  and  immediately  set  out  for  Brundisium, 
where  he  had  ordered  his  forces  to  assemble.  But  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  vessels  sufficient  for  their 
transportation :  he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  over  to  Greece  only  a  part  of  his  troops  at  the 
first  passage.  Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  critical  in  the 
extreme  ;  for  Pompey,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  his 
ships,  had  command  of  the  sea,  and  a  strict  watch  was 
kept  upon  the  movements  of  Caesar’s  vessels,  so  that 
the  forces  of  the  latter  were  for  a  considerable  time 
divided,  one  part  having  been  landed  in  Epirus,  while 
the  other  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Italy.  At  length 
Bibulus,  the  commander  of  Pompey’s  fleet,  died ;  and, 
his  place  not  being  at  once  supplied,  each  of  the  officers 
acted  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  independently 
of  the  others.  After  a  time,  the  vigilance  of  the  block¬ 
ade  having  been  somewhat  relaxed,  the  remainder  of 
Caesar’s  forces  were  carried  over,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  faithful  friends  Mark  Antony  and  Fufius  Calenus. 
In  his  first  encounter  with  Pompey,  near  Dyrrachium, 
Caesar  was  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  withdrew  to  Thessaly,  whither  he  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  Pompey.  At  last  the  two  opposing  armies  met 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia ;  and  although  the  forces  of 
Pompey  (consisting  of  about  45,000  infantry  and  7000 
cavalry)  were  more  than  double  those  of  his  rival,  who 
had  about  22,000  foot-soldiers  and  1000  horse,  they 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat.  According  to  Caesar’s 
own  statement,  about  15,000  of  Pompey’s  men  fell  in 
the  conflict,  and  more  than  24,000  were  taken  prisoners. 
Pompey  escaped  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.  (See  Pompey.)  The  result  of  the  civil  war 
may  be  said  to  have  been  decided  by  the  battle  of  Phar¬ 
salia.  But  there  still  remained  a  formidable  army  of  the 
Pompeians  in  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  and 
Cato.  Caesar  did  not,  however,  proceed  at  once  against 
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these  enemies.  Having  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt,  he 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  claims  of 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  to  the  throne  of  that 
country.  Captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he 
supported  her  cause  against  her  elder  brother,  who  per¬ 
ished  during  the  war  which  ensued.  Cleopatra  was  de¬ 
clared  Queen  of  Egypt;  but  her  younger  brother,  called 
also  Ptolemy,  was  associated  with  her  on  the  throne. 
Before  returning  to  Rome,  Caesar  marched  against  Phar- 
naces,  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  King  of  Pontus, 
and  totally  defeated  him  near  Zela.  It  was  concerning 
this  victory  that  he  wrote  to  the  senate  the  famous  letter 
comprised  in  three  words,  “  Vent,  vidi ,  vici”  (“  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered.”)  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  47  b.c.,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  set  out  for 
Africa.  The  opposing  armies  met  at  Thapsus,  near  the 
sea-coast,  to  the  southeast  of  Carthage.  The  result  was 
the  total  defeat,  and  all-but  extermination,  of  the  forces 
under  Scipio.  The  Caesarean  soldiers,  exasperated  by 
the  obstinacy  with  which  the  wTar  had  been  protracted, 
cut  to  pieces  all  whom  they  overtook,  killing  without 
mercy  even  those  who  offered  themselves  as  prisoners, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  Caesar. 
The  cause  of  the  senatorial  party  having  become  utterly 
desperate,  Scipio,  Juba,  Cato,  and  several  others  of  the 
leaders,  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  with  their  own  hands. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  the  undisputed  master  of 
the  world.  But  he  had  scarcely  completed  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  his  recent  victories,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  Pompey’s  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  had  assembled 
a  powerful  army  in  Spain.  Caesar  hastened  with  his 
usual  promptitude  to  meet  the  new  danger.  He  en¬ 
gaged  his  enemies  near  Munda,  and,  after  a  very  severe 
action,  put  them  to  a  total  rout.  According  to  Plutarch, 
when  Caesar  saw  his  men  hard  pressed  and  making  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  exclaiming,  “  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  deliver  up 
your  general  into  the  hands  of  these  boys  ?” — alluding 
to  the  youth  of  Pompey’s  sons.  After  the  battle  he  said 
to  his  friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory ;  but 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  fought  for  his  life.  This 
was  the  last  of  Caesar’s  wars. 

Although  he  had  thus  risen  to  the  summit  of  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
he  appears  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  true  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  the  world.  One  of  the  first  sub¬ 
jects  that  claimed  his  attention  was  the  regulation  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  For  this  purpose,  though  well  versed 
himself  both  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  that  age.  The  improved  mode  of  computing  time 
introduced  by  him  has,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
been  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  his  name  has 
become  inseparably  associated  with  the  new  calendar, 
both  in  the  name  of  the  month  July,  and  in  the  phrases 
“Julian  year,”  “Julian  period,”  etc.  He  procured  the 
enactment  of  several  important  and  salutary  laws,  and 
was  revolving  in  his  mind  vast  projects  of  public  im¬ 
provements,  including  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
digest  of  the  Roman  laws,  the  clearing  out  and  enlarging 
of  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,) 
the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  cutting  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  libraries,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours  and  undertakings. 

After  the  total  overthrow  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey, 
he  had  received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Imperator 
(whence  comes  our  word  “  emperor”)  for  life ;  he  was 
also  declared  dictator,  and  Prcefectus  Morum ,  (“prefect 
of  manners,”  or  “  customs,”)  both  offices  being  perpetual. 
As  pontifex  maximus ,  or  high-priest,  he  had  control  of 
the  religion  of  the  state.  To  all  these  honours  he  wished 
to  add  the  title  of  king,  (rex,)  and  thus  to  hand  down 
his  power  and  dignities  to  his  successor.  Having  no  le¬ 
gitimate  children,  he  adopted  his  grand-nephew  Octavius, 
whose  mother  Atia  was  the  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  Caesar,  as  his  successor  and  the  inheritor  of  his  name. 
His  devoted  adherent  Mark  Antony,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festival  called  Lupercalia,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  people,  publicly  offered  to 


Caesar  a  regal  crown  ;  but  he,  perceiving  that  it  displeased 
the  multitude,  refused  it,  though,  as  it  was  thought,  with 
some  reluctance.  The  name  of  king,  from  the  time  of 
the  Tarquins,  had  always  been,  and  still  was,  peculiarly 
odious  to  all  classes  of  the  Romans;  and  this  considera¬ 
tion  encouraged  Caesar’s  bitter  enemies,  of  whom  there 
were  not  a  few  concealed  among  the  aristocracy,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  taking  of  his  life  would  meet  with  many 
approvers  even  among  the  people.  There  was  at  length 
formed  against  him  a  conspiracy,  in  which  more  than 
sixty  persons  were  implicated.  The  principal  instigator 
and  leader  of  the  enterprise  was  Cassius,  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  the  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in  the 
Parthian  war.  M.  Brutus  was  also  prominent  among 
the  conspirators.  He  appears  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  sincere  though  mistaken  patriotism ;  while  Cassius, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  chiefly  influenced  by  per¬ 
sonal  animosity.  It  is  said  that  Czesar  had  many  warn¬ 
ings  of  his  approaching  fate,  and  that  the  night  before 
his  death  his  wife  Calpurnia  dreamed  that  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  her  arms.  In  the  morning  she  entreated  him 
with  tears  not  to  go  to  the  senate-house,  as  he  had  in¬ 
tended.  When  he  had  almost  decided  to  stay  at  home, 
Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  M.  Brutus,  Caesar  had  shown  many  favours, 
and  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  came  in, 
and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  go  with  him  to  meet 
the  senate.  It  had  been  arranged,  as  it  appears,  that 
while  one  of  the  conspirators,  L.  Tillius  Cimber,  was 
presenting  a  petition  to  Caesar,  some  of  the  others 
should  crowd  around,  as  if  to  urge  the  same  request, 
when  an  attack  upon  him  should  be  made  by  all  at 
once.  At  first  Caesar  resolutely  resisted ;  but,  when  he 
perceived  the  number  of  his  assailants,  he  wrapped  him¬ 
self  in  his  toga  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,  Caesar  defended  himself  with 
spirit  until  he  saw  the  dagger  of  M.  Brutus  among  the 
rest,  when  he  exclaimed,  “  Et  tu,  Brute  !”  (“Thou  too, 
Brutus  !”)  and  yielded  without  any  further  struggle. 
Shakspeare,  in  his  tragedy  of  “Julius  Caesar,”  appears 
to  have  followed  scrupulously  and  minutely  the  popular 
traditions  respecting  the  death  of  Caesar.  After  his 
death  it  was  found  that  his  body  had  been  pierced  with 
twenty-three  wounds.  He  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides 
of  March,  44  B.C.,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Caesar  was  tall  in  stature,  and  of  a  noble  and  com¬ 
manding  presence.  He  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  by  continual  exercise  and  by  a  frequent 
exposure  to  hardships,  with  the  aid  of  an  indomitable 
will,  he  became  so  hardy  that  few  if  any  could  surpass 
him  in  enduring  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a  military 
life.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  his  unremitting  men¬ 
tal  exertions  and  anxieties  began  at  last  to  tell  upon  his 
health ;  for  Suetonius  speaks  of  his  suffering  from  ill 
health,  assigning  it  as  a  reason  why  he  was  so  reckless 
of  the  warnings  given  him  by  the  soothsayers,  as  if  his 
life  had  not  been  worth  the  trouble  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  He  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
epilepsy ;  but  they  were  so  rare  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  seriously  interfered  with  his  attention  to  his 
multitudinous  affairs. 

Considered  as  a  general,  a  statesman,  and  a  ruler,  wc 
must  admit  that  few,  if  any, — even  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  that  ever  lived, — have  equalled  him,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  take  into  account  the  versatility  as  well  as  the 
greatness  of  his  talents.  “  As  a  soldier,”  says  Suetonius, 
“it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  more  cautious  or 
more  daring.  He  never  marched  his  army  where  he  was 
liable  to  any  ambush  from  the  enemy  without  taking  all 
possible  precaution  by  his  scouts.  Nor  did  he  pass  over 
into  Britain  until  he  had  made  due  inquiry  respecting  the 
harbours  and  what  convenience  there  was  for  landing 
his  troops.  Yet  when  information  was  brought  him  of 
the  siege  of  a  camp  of  his  in  Germany,  he  made  his  way 
to  his  men  in  a  Gallic  dress  through  the  enemy’s  guards. 
He  also  went  over  from  Brundisium  to  Dyrrachium  in 
winter  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleets.”  In  the  fertility 
of  his  resources  he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to 
every  other  commander  of  whom  history  makes  mention. 
He  rarely  if  ever  repeated  the  same  stratagem  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  new  expedient  or  invention  for  every 
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new  occasion,  and  one  which  was  always  adequate  to  the 
emergency. 

Speaking  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  have  com¬ 
pelled  “  nations  unaccustomed  to  control”  to  bow  obe¬ 
dient  to  their  will,  Macaulay  remarks  that  “  in  this  class 
three  men  stand  pre-eminent, — Caesar,  Cromwell,  and 
Bonaparte.  The  highest  place  in  this  remarkable  tri¬ 
umvirate  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Caesar.  He  united 
the  talents  of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell ;  and  he 
possessed  also  what  neither  Cromwell  nor  Bonaparte 
possessed, — learning,  taste,  wit,  eloquence,  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  manners  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.” 
(See  his  article  on  Hallam’s  “  Constitutional  History,”  in 
the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  1828.)  In  Caesar  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  passions,  and  the  will  appear  to  have  main¬ 
tained  a  perfect  equipoise.  For,  strong  and  fierce  as 
were  his  passions,  he  never  allowed  them  to  rule  him ; 
thus  justifying  the  well-known  line  of  Pope’s  “  Temple 
of  Fame,” — 

“  Caesar,  the  world’s  great  master,  and  his  own.” 

He  never  permitted  personal  pique  or  animosity  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  any  way  with  the  grand  purposes  of  his  life. 
Although  he  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  far  from 
being  a  virtuous  man,  even  in  the  pagan  acceptation  of 
the  word,  he  possessed  some  very  noble  and  rare  moral 
qualities.  He  appears  to  have  shunned,  as  by  “  an  im¬ 
mortal  instinct,”  everything  that  was  petty,  narrow,  or 
vindictive.  Generosity  and  magnanimity  seem  to  have 
been  inseparable  parts  of  his  nature.  Suetonius,  who 
certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  partiality,  says  Caesar 
was  always  obliging  and  kind  to  his  friends,  mentioning 
as  an  example  that  when  he  was  on  a  journey  through  a 
wild  country  with  C.  Oppius,  and  the  latter  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  Caesar  gave  up  to  him  the  only  sleeping-apart¬ 
ment,  and  lay  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air. 
The  same  writer  also  observes  that  he  never  carried  a 
quarrel  so  far  but  that  he  was  always  ready  to  lay  it  down 
when  a  reasonable  occasion  offered.  His  clemency  and 
generosity  were  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  his  life,  but 
especially  so  towards  the  conquered  party  in  the  civil 

war.  He  was  not  only  a  perfect  master  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  a  most  skilful  horseman,  but  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  when  occasion  required,  to  swim  across  rivers 
rather  than  permit  the  slightest  delay.  In  oratory  he 

was,  in  that  age,  second  only  to  Cicero  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  had  he  devoted  himself  more  fully  to  the  study  he 
might  have  surpassed  Cicero  himself.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  learning  and  science  of 
his  time.  Besides  being  a  general,  statesman,  jurist, 
orator,  and  historian,  he  was  also  a  poet,  a  mathemati¬ 
cian,  an  astronomer,  and  an  architect.  As  a  historian  he 
mstly  holds  a  very  high  rank.  His  style  is  distinguished 
*6r  clearness,  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  is  not  without  ele¬ 
gance.  His  historical  writings  consist  of  the  first  seven 
books  of  the  commentaries  relating  to  the  Gallic  war 
and  the  three  books  concerning  the  civil  war.  Besides 
the  above,  he  wrote  various  other  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  remain.  A  few  of  his  letters  have  been  pre¬ 
served  among  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives;”  Suetonius,  “Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars;”  C.«sar,  “Commentaries;”  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of 
Rome ;”  Appian,  “  Bellum  Civile ;”  Drumann,  “  Geschichte  Roms ;” 
Julius  Celsus,  “De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  C.  J.  Caesaris,”  1697;  Ri¬ 
chard  de  Bury,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  J.  C4sar,”  2  vols.,  1758; 
Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  “Vie  de  J.  C^sar,”  1823;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  “  Prdcis  des  Guerres  de  J.  C^sar,  dcrit  par  M.  Mar- 
chand  sous  la  Dict^e  de  l’Empereur,”  1836;  Enrico  Bindi,  “  Sulla 
Vita  e  sulle  Opere  diC.  G.  Cesare  discorso,”  1844;  P.  van  Limburg- 
Brouwer,  “  Cesar  en  zijne  Tijdgenooten,”  4  vols.,  1845-46;  Jacob 
Abbott,  “Life  of  Julius  Caesar,”  1849;  Napoleon  III.,  “Histoire 
de  Jules  C4sar,”  2  vols.,  1867-68 ;  Lucan,  “Pharsalia;”  also  Byron, 
“Childe  Harold,”  canto  iv.,  90th  stanza. 

Caesar,  see'zar,  (Sir  Julius,)  an  eminent  English 
civilian,  born  in  1557.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  a  favourite  of  James  I.,  soon  after  whose 
accession  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  wrote  the  “Authority  and  Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Requests.”  Died  in  1636. 

See  Edmund  Lodge,  “  Life  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,”  etc.,  1810. 

Caesar,  (L.  Julius,)  a  Roman  senator,  was  a  nephew 
of  the  orator  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  and  an  uncle  of  Mark 
Antony  the  triumvir,  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister  Julia. 
He  was  consul  in  64  b.c.,  and  in  the  next  year  voted  for 


the  death  of  Catiline’s  accomplices,  among  whom  was 
his  sister’s  husband,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  which  began  in  49.  After 
the  death  of  the  great  Caesar  in  44  b.c.,  he  joined  the 
senatorial  party  against  Antony,  and  was  included  in  the 
proscription  by  the  triumvirs  in  43,  but  was  pardoned 
through  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Julia. 

Caesar,  (L.  Julius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  fought 
for  Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  46  b.c.  had  a  com¬ 
mand  at  Utica  under  Cato,  who  at  his  death  committed 
his  son  to  his  care.  Having  surrendered  Utica,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  dictator. 

See  CjBSAR,  “  Bellum  Civile.” 

Caesarianus,  se-za-re-a'nus,  (C/ESAR,)  [It.  Cesark 
Cesariano,  cha'sebri  chi-si-re-i'no,]  an  architect,  born 
at  Milan,  translated  into  Italian  Vitruvius’s  work  on  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  with  a  commentary,  (1521.)  Died  in  1542. 

Caesarion,  se-za're-on,  [Fr.  C£sarion,  s&'zt're'AN',] 
the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  was  born  in 
Egypt  in  47  B.c.  He  probably  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Rome  in  the  year  46.  It  is  said  that  Antony  once 
declared  in  the  senate  that  Caesar  recognized  Caesarion 
as  his  son.  In  the  year  34  he  received  from  Antony 
the  title  of  king  of  kings.  He  was  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Augustus,  in  30  B.C. 

Caesarius,  se-za're-us,  [Fr.  C£saire,  s&'z&r',]  Saint, 
an  eminent  physician,  born  about  330  a.d.,  was  the  son 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  is  styled  a  Father  of  the 
Church.  He  was  first  physician  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  at  Constantinople  until  his  death  in  360.  Julian 
made  an  exception  in  his  favour  when  he  removed  from 
his  court  the  officers  who  professed  Christianity,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  pervert  him  from  the  faith.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Saint  Gregory  Theologus.  Died  in  369  a.d. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

Caesarius,  [Fr.  C£saire,J  Saint,  an  eminent  and  in¬ 
fluential  French  prelate,  born  at  Chalons  about  470  A.D., 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Arles  in  502.  He  strenuously 
opposed  Arianism  and  Semi-Pel agianism.  In  505  he 
was  exiled  for  a  short  time  by  Alaric  the  Goth.  He 
composed  a  “  Rule  for  Monastic  Life,”  and  numerous 
sermons  or  homilies,  which  are  still  extant.  Died  in  542. 

Caesius  Bassus.  See  Bassus. 

Caetan.  See  Cajetan. 

Caffa,  kiffffi,  (Melchiore,)  an  able  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Malta  about  1632,  was  called  “the  Maltese.”  He 
worked  at  Rome.  Died  in  1687. 

Caffarelli.  See  Gaffarelli. 

Caffarelli,  ki'ft'rVle',  (Franqois  Marie  Auguste,) 
a  general  in  the  French  service,  born  at  Falga  in  1766. 
He  served  as  general  of  division  at  Austerlitz  in  1805, 
and  was  minister  of  war  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from 
1806  to  1810,  after  which  he  made  several  campaigns  in 
Spain.  In  1814  he  escorted  the  empress  Maria  Louisa 
to  Vienna.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Tr^lat,  “Notice  sur  le  G^n^ral  A.  Caffarelli,”  1850. 

Caffarelli  du  Falga,  ki'Ii'r^’le'  dii  fll'gi',  (Louis 
Marie  Joseph  Maximilien,)  a  French  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1 756.  He  served 
in  the  army  before  the  Revolution,  escaped  from  the 
proscription  of  1793,  after  a  confinement  of  fourteen 
months,  and  distinguished  himself  near  Dusseldorf  in 
1795.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
he  went  to  Egypt  with  Bonaparte  in  1798  as  chief  of  the 
corps  of  engineers.  After  rendering  important  services, 
he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1799.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  author  of  several  brief  and 
able  scientific  treatises.  Bonaparte  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  merit. 

See  Degerando,  “Vie  du  G&idral  Caffarelli  du  Falga,”  1802;  F. 
d’Ald^guier,  “fimde  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Caffarelli  du  Falga,” 
1849. 

Caffaro,  k£ff fl-ro,  called  also  Taschifellone,  (tis- 
ke-ffil-lo'ni,)  a  Genoese  historian,  born  about  1080.  He 
joined  the  crusade  in  1100,  and  fought  in  Palestine.  He 
wrote  a  “History  of  Genoa,”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1164. 

Caffi,  kif'fee,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Belluno  in  1814,  became  a  resident  of  Rome,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  monumental  views.  His  scene  of  the 
Carnival  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855- 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Perspective.”  Died  in  1866. 
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Caffiaux,  kiTe-o',  (Philippe  Joseph,)  a  French  monk 
and  writer,  born  in  1712;  died  in  1777* 

Caffieri,  kif-fe-a'ree,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Rome  in  1634;  died  in  France  in  1716. 

Caffieri,  kif-fe-a'ree  or  kiPfe'i're',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a 
French  sculptor,  born  probably  in  Paris  in  1723,  was  the 
son  of  Jacques  Caffieri,  who  also  was  a  sculptor.  The 
son  became  sculptor  to  the  king,  and  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  Among  his  finest  works  are  a 
bust  of  Corneille  and  a  statue  of  Moli&re.  Died  in  1 792* 

CaPfyn,  (Kathleen  Mannington,)  novelist,  was 
born  in  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  studied  nursing, 
married,  and  went  to  Australia,  where  she  lived  for 
several  years.  Her  writings  include  “A  Yellow 
Aster,”  (1894,)  “A  Comedy  in  Spasms,”  (1895,) 
“  A  Quaker  Grandmother,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Cagliari,  kil'yi-ree,  or  Caliari,  kii'le-i-ree,  (Bene¬ 
detto,)  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  brother  of 
Paul  Veronese,  born  in  1538.  “  Saint  Agatha  in  Prison” 
is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1598. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cagliari  or  Caliari,  (Carlo,)  called  Carletto,  son 
of  Paolo,  noticed  below,  was  a  painter  of  merit,  and  imi¬ 
tated  the  style  of  his  father  with  success.  Died  1596. 

Cagliari  or  Caliari,  (Paolo,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  called  Paul  Veronese,  (vi-ro-na'si,)  was  born 
at  Verona  about  1530.  He  received  lessons  in  art  from 
his  uncle  Badile,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  very  successful,  especially  in  the 
ornamental  style.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Rome  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  The 
Marriage  at  Cana,”  (in  the  Louvre,)  “  The  Pilgrims  of 
Emmaus,”  and  “The  Rape  of  Europa.”  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  richness  of  imagination,  and  ranks  among 
the  greatest  masters  as  a  colorist.  Died  in  Venice  in  1588. 

“  The  sixteenth  century,”  says  Ruskin,  “  produced  the 
four  greatest  painters — that  is  to  say,  managers  of  colour 
— that  the  world  has  seen,  namely,  Tintoret,  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese,  Titian,  and  Correggio.”  (“Modern  Painters.”) 

Cagliostro,  k&l-yos'tRo,  (Alexander,)  Count,  a 
celebrated  charlatan  and  arch-impostor,  whose  proper 
name  was  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  (joo-sep'pi  b&l'si-mo,) 
was  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  about  1745.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  count,  travelled  in  many  countries  under 
various  names,  professed  alchemy  and  free-masonry, 
practised  medicine  and  sorcery,  and  raised  money  by 
various  forms  of  imposture.  He  was  accompanied  in 
his  adventures  by  his  handsome  wife  Seraphina,  who 
was  also  a  mason.  “  Masonry,”  says  Carlyle,  “  with  its 
blazonry  and  mummery,  sashes,  drawn  sabres,  brothers 
Terrible,  brothers  Venerable,  (the  whole  so  imposing 
by  candle-light,)  offered  the  choicest  element  foi  him. 
Accordingly  he  goes  forth  prospering  and  to  prosper,” 
(Carlyle’s  “  Miscellanies,”  vol.  iv.)  He  travelled  in  his 
own  coach,  with  a  numerous  retinue  in  rich  liveries.  His 
fame  and  fortune  culminated  at  Str*asburg  in  1783,  where 
he  made  a  dupe  of  the  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  In 
1785  this  cardinal  and  Cagliostro  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille,  Paris,  for  complicity  in  the  notorious  affair  of 
the  Diamond  Necklace.  Released  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  the  count  went  to  England,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  in  1789  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment  for  being  a  free-mason.  He  died 
in  prison  in  1795.  Schiller’s  “  Geisterseher”  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  history  of  this  personage,  who  was  also 
the  subiect  of  Goethe’s  drama  “Gross-Kcphta.” 

See  “Lettres  de  Mirabeau  sur  Cagliostro  et  Lavater,”  1786; 
“M^moires  pour  servir  k  l’Histoire  du  Comte  de  Cagliostro,”  1785; 
“  Compendio  della  Vita,  etc.  di  Giuseppe  Balsamo  denctninato  il 
Conte  Cagliostro,”  1790;  “Life  of  Count  Cagliostro,  with  his  Trial 
before  the  Inquisition,”  1791;  Hildhbrandt,  “  Merkwiirdige  Aben- 
tenerdes  Grafen  Cagliostro  und  Anderer,”  1839;  William  Russell. 
‘‘Eccentric  Personages,”  1866. 

Cagnati,  kln-y&'tee,  (Gilberto,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Nocera,  lived  about  1550.  He  published  the 
“  Praises  of  Gardens,”  (“  De  Hortorum  Laudibus.”) 

Cagnati,  (Marsilio,)  [Lat.  Marsil'ius  Cagna'tus,] 
a  learned  Italian  physician,  born  at  Padua,  published 
several  medical  works,  (1581-1602.)  Died  about  1610. 

Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  kfn'ye-iR'  deh  It  tooR, 
(Charles,)  Baron,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished  for  his 


mechanical  inventions,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1777.  After 
1811  he  was  attached  to  the  council  of  state  and  minis¬ 
try  of  the  interior.  He  invented  a  portable  mill  for 
camps ;  the  sirtne,  an  acoustic  instrument ;  and  other 
machines.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  successor  to  Gay-Lussac.  Among  his  works 
is  the  suspended  aqueduct  of  Crouzol.  Died  in  1859. 

Cagnola,  ktn-yo'lt,  (Luigi,)  Marquis,  an  eminent 
Italian  architect,  born  in  Milan  in  1762.  His  principal 
works  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porta  del  Ticino 
at  Milan,  (once  called  Porta  di  Marengo,)  the  Campa¬ 
nile  at  Urgnano,  (1829,)  the  churches  at  Vavallo  and 
Ghisalba,  and  the  marble  Porta  del  Sempione,  Milan, 
commenced  in  1807,  and  finished  under  the  name  of 
“Arco  della  Pace,”  (“Arch  of  Peace,”)  about  1835.  This 
is  the  most  magnificent  of  modern  triumphal  arches, 
except  perhaps  the  “  Arc  de  l’fitoile”  at  Paris.  He  was 
chamberlain  to  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Milan.  Died  in  1833. 

See  ValiIry,  “Voyages  historiques,  etc.  en  Italie;”  N.  Gironi, 
“Necrologia  del  Marchese  L.  Cagnola,”  1844. 

Cagnoli,  k&n-yo'lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
born  at  Zante  in  1 743.  He  passed  some  years  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  attached  to  the  Venetian  embassy,  and 
applied  himself  to  astronomy.  About  1786  he  removed 
to  Verona,  where  he  had  an  observatory.  In  1798  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  at  M6dena,  and 
he  was  president  of  the  Italian  Society  from  1800  untc! 
his  death.  He  wrote  an  excellent  “Treatise  on  Trigo¬ 
nometry,”  (1786,)  one  on  “Conic  Sections,”  (1801,)  and 
several  other  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Died  at  Verona  in  1816. 

See  Labus,  “Vita  di  A.  Cagnoli,”  1816;  Carlini,  “Notizie  sulla 
Vita  di  A.  Cagnoli,”  1819;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Ency- 
klopaedie.” 


Cahaignes,  k£'£n',  or  Cahagnes,  kt'tn',  (Jacques,> 
a  French  medical  writer,  born  at  Caen  in  1548;  died  in 
1612. 

Cahen,  kt'ftN',  (Samuel,)  a  French  Jew  and  eminent 
Hebraist,  born  at  Metz  in  1 796,  directed  the  consistorial 
school  of  the  Jews  in  Paris  from  1823  to  1836.  He 
published  a  “Manual  of  Universal  History,”  (1836,)  and 
other  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  French 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1851.)  Died  in  1862. 

Caher-Billah.  See  Al-K&hir-Billah. 

Cahours,  kft'ooR',  (Auguste  Andr£  Thomas,)  a 
French  chemist,  born  in  1813.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  researches  in  organic  chemistry,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  Paris. 
He  exhibited  the  actual  state  of  chemical  science  in  a 
methodical  and  complete  treatise,  entitled  “  Lessons  of 
General  Elementary  Chemistry,”  (1856.)  Died  in  189:. 

Cahusac,  de,  deh  klFu'zfk ',  (Louis,)  a  French  -jj 
matist,  born  at  Montauban,  became  a  resident  of  ^ 
and  secretary  to  the  Count  of  Clermont.  He  com¬ 
posed  tragedies,  comedies,  and  operas,  the  last  of  which 
were  successful,  aided  by  the  music  of  Rameau.  Died 
in  1759. 

Caianian,  a  Persian  dynasty.  See  Kaianian. 

Caiaphas,  ka'e-fas,  [Gr.  Kaid<f>ag ;  Fr.  Caiphe,  kf'fcf7,] 
was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  33  A.D.  (See  Matthew 
xxvi.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  2 ;  John  xviii.  13.) 

Caiet.  See  Cayet. 

Caietano.  See  Cajetan. 

Caigniez,  k^n'ye-i',  (Louis  Charles,)  a  French  dra¬ 
matist,  born  at  Arras  in  1762,  was  called  the  Racine  of 
the  Boulevards.  His  “  Judgment  of  Solomon”  and  “  Pie 
voleuse”  (1815)  were  translated  into  several  languages. 
Died  in  1842. 

Cailhava,  k&'liPvi',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  comic 
writer,  was  bom  near  Toulouse  in  1731.  He  composed 
several  successful  comedies  and  comic  operas,  among 
which  are  “The  Guardian  Duped,”  (1765,)  “Harlequin 
Mahomet,”  and  “Egotism,”  a  comedy  in  verse,  (1777.) 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1798.  Died 
in  1813. 

Caillard,  kt'yfR',  (Antoine  Bernard,)  a  French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Aignan  in  1737.  He  was  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Berlin  in  1795,  and  received  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  during  the  absence  of  Talleyrand  in  1801. 
Died  in  1807. 


£,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  £,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a, 
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Caillau,  kJ'y5',(jEAN  Marie,)  a  French  medical  writer, 
bom  at  Gaillac  in  1765 ;  died  in  1820. 

Caille,  de  la,  deh  It  ktl  or  kt'ye,  (Nicolas  Louis,) 
a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  born  at  Rumigny,  near 
Rheims,  in  Picardy,  in  March,  1713.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  obtained  the  title  of  abW,  but 
speedily  renounced  theology,  and  applied  himself  to 
astronomy  under  J.  Cassini,  who  gave  him  a  lodging  in 
the  observatory  at  Paris.  In  1739  he  was  employed  in 
the  important  work  of  the  verification  of  the  meridian,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  finished  the  triangulation 
from  Paris  to  Perpignan.  By  this  operation,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  he  demonstrated  that  the  length  of  a 
degree  gradually  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
In  1740  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Mazarin  College,  for  the  use  of  which  he  wrote  treatises 
on  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics.  He 
undertook  to  rectify  the  catalogue  of  the  stars,  and  in 
1751,  at  the  expense  of  government,  performed  a  voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Having  accurately  observed 
about  ten  thousand  stars,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1754. 
He  proposed  a  form  of  Nautical  Almanac  since  generally 
adopted,  published  “  Principles  of  Astronomy,”  (“  As- 
tronomiae  Fundamenta,”  1758,)  “Tables  of  the  Sun,” 
and  Ephemerides.  He  died  in  Paris  in  March,  1 762,  after 
which  his  Southern  catalogue  (“  Coelum  Australe  Stelli- 
ferum,”  i.e.  “  Southern  Starry  Heaven”)  was  published. 

Caill6,  \A'yW,  or  Caillid,  kf'e-yi',  (Ren£,)  a  French 
traveller,  born  at  Mauze  (Deux-S&vres)  in  1799.  A  pas¬ 
sion  for  travel  led  him  to  Western  Africa  as  early  as  1817. 
He  learned  the  Arab  language,  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Mussulman.  About  1827  he  performed  a  journey  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuctoo,  from  which  he  crossed  the 
desert  with  a  caravan  to  Morocco  in  1828.  He  had 
succeeded  with  his  own  small  resources  in  an  enterprise 
that  had  baffled  the  efforts  of  many  men  aided  by  their 
government.  On  his  return  to  France  he  received  a 
reward  of  ten  thousand  francs  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  visit  Timbuctoo,  and  he  published  a  journal  of  his 
travels.  Died  in  1838. 

See  E.  F.  Jomard,  “  Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Ren  &  Cailld.’ 

Caillet,  kt'y&'j  (Guillaume,)  a  French  peasant, 
born  at  Mello,  near  Beauvais,  was  the  leader  of  the 
peasantry  who  in  1358  made  an  insurrection  against  the 
nobles  and  burned  two  hundred  castles.  They  called 
Caillet  “Jacques  Bonhomme,”  and  themselves  “La 
Jacquerie.”  The  avowed  object  of  the  insurgents,  whose 
number  was  about  100,000,  was  to  exterminate  the  no¬ 
bility.  Having  been  defeated  by  the  dauphin,  Caillet  was 
taken  and  executed  in  1359. 

Cailliaud,kf  "e-y5',(FR6Dt Ric),a  distinguished  French 
traveller,  born  at  Nantes  in  1787.  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1815,  and  in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali  made  explora¬ 
tions  along  the  Upper  Nile.  He  re-discovered  in  Mount 
Zabarah  the  famous  emerald-mines  which  were  worked 
in  ancient  times,  and  procured  in  them  ten  pounds  in 
weight  of  emeralds.  In  1821  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
entitled  “Journey  to  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,”  (“Voyage 
&  l’Oasis  de  Thebes,”  etc.,)  was  published  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Having  returned ,to  Paris  in  1822,  he  published 
a  “Journey  to  Meroe,  the  White  River,  the  Oasis  of 
Siwah,”  etc.,  (1823-26,)  and  “Researches  into  the  Arts 
and  Trades  and  the  Civil  and  Domestic  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  Nubians,  and  Ethiopians,”  (1831,) 
which  are  highly  interesting  works.  Died  in  1869. 

Caillie.  See  Caill6. 

Caillot,  kt'e-yo',  (Joseph,)  a  popular  French  comic 
actor,  born  in  Paris  in  1732.  He  made  his  dibut  at  Paris 
in  1766,  and  performed  many  years  with  success.  In 
1800  he  was  chosen  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Died  in  1816. 

Caillouetd,  ki'yoo'ti',  (Louis  Denis,)  a  French 
sculptor,  born  in  1791.  His  works  adorn  the  Louvre 
and  other  palaces  of  Paris.  Died  in  1868. 

Cailly,  de,  deh  kf'e-ye',  (Jacques,)  a  French  poet, 
called  also  D’Aceilly,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1604 ; 
died  in  1673. 

Cain,  kan,  [Heb.  flp,]  the  eldest  son  of  Adam,  was 
the  first  who  committed  homicide.  (See  Genesis,  chap, 
iv.)  In  the  second  century  a  sect  of  heretics  assumed 
the  name  of  Cainites. 


Cain,  (Auguste,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  in  1822; 
died  in  1894.  His  best  works  are  “  The  Eagle  defend¬ 
ing  his  Prey”  and  “The  Frogs  wishing  for  a  King.” 

Caine,  (Thomas  Henry  Hall,)  novelist,  was 
born  at  Runcorn,  England,  May  14,  1853.  He  was 
trained  as  an  architect,  but  turned  to  journalism,  and 
was  for  six  years  on  the  “  Liverpool  Mercury.”  He 
began  his  literary  career  in  London  in  1882,  publish¬ 
ing  “  Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries,”  “  Recollections  of 
Rossetti,”  “Cobwebs  of  Criticism,”  etc.  He  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  novelist  in  1885,  writing  “  Shadow  of  a 
Crime,”  “  Son  of  Hagar,”  and,  in  1887,  “  The  Deem¬ 
ster,”  which  brought  him  into  prominence.  Later 
novels  are  “The  Bondman,”  (1890,)  “The  Scape¬ 
goat,”  (1891,)  “The  Manxman,”  (1894,)  and  “The 
Christian,”  (1897.)  “  The  Deemster,”  “  The  Manx¬ 

man,”  and  “  The  Christian”  have  been  dramatized. 

Caiphe.  See  Caiaphas. 

Caird,  (Edward,)  brother  of  Rev.  John  Caird, 
was  born  in  1835.  He  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Glasgow  University  in  1866,  and  master 
of  Balliol  in  1893.  He  wrote  “Critical  Account  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,”  (1877,)  “Hegel,”  (1883,) 
“The  Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte,” 
(1885,)  “The  Evolution  of  Religion,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Caird,  (Sir  James,)  a  Scottish  agriculturist,  born 
at  Stranraer  in  1816,  published  “  English  Agriculture,” 
etc.  He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  from 
1857  to  1865,  and  (1863)  chairman  of  the  royal  com¬ 
mission  on  the  sea-fisheries.  Died  in  1892. 

Caird,  (Rev.  John,)  a  Scottish  minister  and  elo¬ 
quent  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Greenock  about  1822.  He 
preached  at  Edinburgh  and  Errol,  and  about  1857  be¬ 
came  minister  of  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow.  He 
published  “Religion  in  Common  Life,”  (1856,)  and 
a  volume  of  sermons,  (1858.)  In  1873  he  was  made 
principal  of  Glasgow  University.  Died  July  30,  1898. 

Caird,  (Mona,)  authoress,  was  born  at  Ryde,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Her  early  works  were  “  Whom 
Nature  Leadeth,”  “One  that  Wins,”  (1887,)  and 
“  The  Wing  of  Azrael,”  (1889.)  Later  productions 
are  entitled  “Is  Marriage  a  Failure?”  “The  M®- 
rality  of  Marriage,”  “The  Daughters  of  Danaus,” 
(1894,)  “Beyond  the  Pale,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Cairnes,  kirnz,  (David,)  an  Irish  lawyer  and  officer, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  defence 
of  Derry  against  the  forces  of  James  II.  in  1689.  He 
afterwards  represented  that  city  in  Parliament,  and  be¬ 
came  attorney-general.  Died  in  1772. 

Cairnes,  (John  Elliott,)  an  Irish  political  economist, 
born  at  Drogheda  in  1824,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin.  His  chief  productions  were  “The  Logical 
Method  of  Political  Economy,”  “Essays  in  Political 
Economy,  Theoretical  and  Applied,”  and  “  Some  Leading 
Principles  in  Political  Economy,  newly  Applied.”  Died 
July  8,  1875. 

Cairns,  kJrnz,(HuGH  McCalmont,)  commonly  called 
Lord  Cairns,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  orator,  born  near 
Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He  was  chosen  in  1852  to  repre¬ 
sent  Belfast  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  became  con¬ 
spicuous  as  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  Parliament.  He 
was  solicitor-general  for  a  short  time  in  1858,  became 
attorney-general  on  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  by 
Lord  Derby  in  July,  1866,  was  appointed  lord  justice  of 
appeal  in  October,  1866,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England 
in  February,  1868,  but  resigned  the  following  December. 
In  February,  1874,  he  was  re-appointed  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  in  1878  was  created  an  earl.  Died  in  1885. 

Cairns,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  in  1818. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  of  apologetics  in  the 
theological  school  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  in  1879  its  principal.  Among  his  works  are  “  *he 
Scottish  Philosophy,”  “  Rationalism,”  “  The  Success  of 
Christianity,”  and  several  biographies.  Died  in  1892. 

Cairo,  kl'ro,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Milanese  school,  born  in  1598*  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Morazzone,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  in 
design.  Died  in  1674.  _ 

(2^^ See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Caiumers  or  Caiumaras.  See  Peshdadian. 

Caius.  See  Gaius. 

Caius,  ka'yus,  a  Christian  writer  on  theology,  lived 
at  Rome  about  210  A.D.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Caius,  ki'yoos,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  in  Venice,  flourished  about  1610. 

Caius,  keez,  written  also  Kaye,  Key,  or  Cay,  (John,) 
an  eminent  English  physician,  born  at  Norwich  in  1510, 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University.  After  prac¬ 
tising  in  Norwich,  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  physician  successively  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  founded  at  Cambridge  the  college  which 
bears  his  name.  His  talents  and  learning  as  a  linguist, 
antiquary,  and  physician  were  proved  by  numerous  works 
in  Latin,  among  which  are  a  “Treatise  on  the  Sweating 
Sickness,”  one  “On  British  Dogs,”  one  “On  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Cambridge  University,”  and  translations  from 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Died  in  1 573. 

Cai'us  Cae'sar,  a  Roman  prince,  Dorn  20  B.c.,  was 
the  son  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Augustus.  The  latter  adopted  Caius  and  his 
younger  brother  Lucius  as  his  heirs.  In  1  a.d.  he  was 
sent  as  proconsul  into  Asia,  and  subdued  the  revolted 
Armenians.  He  died  in  Lycia  in  the  year  4.  Lucius 
died  in  2  A.D.,  aged  about  nineteen. 

Cajado,  ki-zhi'do,  (Enrique,)  a  Portuguese  poet, 
who  lived  a  long  time  in  Italy.  He  composed  Latin 
oems,  (“Eclogae  Silva,”  etc.,  1501,)  which  were  praised 
y  Erasmus.  Died  in  1508. 

Cajetan  or  Gaetani,  (Benedetto.)  See  Boniface 
VIII. 

Caj 'e-tan,  (or  ki'ye-tan,)  [It.  Cajetano  or  Caietano, 
ki-yi-t&'no,]  (Constantin,)  a  learned  Italian  monk  and 
wTiter,  born  at  Syracuse  in  1560;  died  in  1650. 

Cajetan,  sometimes  written  Caetan,  [Fr.  pron.  kt'- 
i'tfiN',]  (Enrico,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  about  1550. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1585,  and  sent  by  Sixtus  V. 
as  legate  to  Fiance,  where  he  united  with  the  League 
in  opposing  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  When  Paris 
was  besieged  and  suffering  famine,  about  1590,  he  urged 
the  inhabitants  to  hold  out,  but  offered  no  remedy  for 
their  misery  except  preachings  and  processions.  Died 
in  1599. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Cajetan,  [It.  Cajetano  or  Caietano,]  (Thomas  de 
Vio — di  vee'o,)  received  his  surname  of  Cajetan  from 
the  city  Caieta,  (Gaeta,)  at  which  he  was  born  in  1469. 
He  entered  while  young  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic,  of 
which  he  became  general  in  1508.  Leo  X.  made  him  a 
cardinal  in  1517,  and  soon  after  sent  him  as  legate  to 
Germany  in  order  to  bring  Luther  back  to  fellowship 
with  the  Church.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  main¬ 
tained  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  without  reserve.  He 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  Died 
in  1534- 

See  P.  Ekerman,  “  Dissertatio  de  Cardinali  Caj etano, ’ ’  Upsal,i76i. 

Cajetano.  See  Cajetan. 

Cajot,  kf'zho',  (Dom  Jean  Joseph,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine,  born  at  Verdun-sur-Meuse  in  1726.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  The  Antiquities  of  Metz,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1779. 

akjamuni.  See  Gautama. 

&kya.  See  Gautama. 

Cal  or  Cala.  See  Kala. 

Calaber,  (Quintus.)  See  Quintus  Calaber. 

Calabrese.  See  Preti. 

Calado,  ki-li'do,  (Manoel,)  a  Portuguese  historian, 
born  at  Villa  Vuposa  about  1584;  died  in  1654. 

Calamatta,  ki-li-miit'tji,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Italy,  in  1802,  worked 
many  years  in  Paris,  where  he  exhibited  his  first  produc¬ 
tion  in  1827.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  masque 
of  Napoleon  I.,  (1834,)  and  a  portrait  of  George  Sand, 
after  his  own  design.  He  died  March  9,  1869. 

Calame,  ki'liin',  (Alexandre,)  an  excellent  Swiss 
landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Vevay  in  1810, 
studied  and  worked  in  Geneva  from  his  early  youth.  He 
painted  Mont  Blanc  and  other  Alpine  scenes,  also  “  The 
Ruins  of  Paestum,”  “  An  Autumn  Evening,”  and  “  The 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.”  Among  his  lithographs  and 
etchings  are  Views  of  Lauterbrunnen.  Died  in  1864. 


Cal'a-mis,  [K aha/iug,\  a  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and 
embosser,  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  450  a.d.  He 
excelled  in  the  imitation  of  horses,  and  worked  both  in 
marble  and  in  bronze.  Among  his  productions  was  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Lucullus.  He  executed,  in  marble,  another 
Apollo,  which  adorned  the  garden  of  Servilius  in  Rome, 
and  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  Apollo 
Belvedere. 

Cai'a-mjf,  (Benjamin,)  D.D.,  a  son  of  Edmund,  no¬ 
ticed  below,  belonged  to  the  High-Church  party.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1677,  and  m  1683 
preached  a  “Discourse  against  a  Scrupulous  Conscience,” 
which  made  a  great  sensation.  In  1685  he  became 
prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s.  His  printed  sermons  are 
esteemed.  Died  in  1686. 

Calamy,  (Edmund,)  an  able  English  divine,  bom  in 
London  in  1600.  From  1626  to  1636  he  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s.  Having  separated 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  and  become  a  Presbyterian, 
l  was  chosen  in  1639  minister  of  Saint  Mary’s,  in  or 
near  London,  where  he  laboured  twenty  years  and  was 
admired  for  his  eloquence.  He  was  one  of  the  five  who 
wrote  “  Smectymnuus,”  (1641,)  a  treatise  against  Episco¬ 
pacy.  At  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  and  a  few  years  later  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  for  expressing  his  mind  too  freely. 
Died  in  1666. 

Calamy,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1671.  He  became 
minister  at  Blackfriars,  London,  in  1692,  and  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1703.  He  published  many  sermons,  “Bax¬ 
ter’s  Life  and  Times,”  “  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  and  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1732. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  published  by  J.  T.  Rutt,  2  vols.,  183a 

Calancha,  de  la,  di  li  ki-l&n'chi,  (Antonio,)  a 
Peruvian  chronicler  and  monk,  born  at  Chuquisaca; 
died  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

Caland,  ki'lint,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  engineer,  born  at 
Zierikzee  in  1826.  He  was  educated  in  the  military 
school  at  Breda,  and  in  1845  became  an  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Dikes  and  Drains.  In  1873  he  was  made  in¬ 
spector  in  that  bureau.  He  published  various  works  on 
sea-coast  engineering,  and,  as  engineer,  constructed  the 
great  artificial  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rotterdam. 

Calandar,  kil-in-dar',  (?)  a  Mohammedan  saint  and 
scholar,  died  about  1324. 

Calandra,  ki-lin'dRi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter  of  mosaics,  born  at  Vercelli  in  1568; 
died  about  1646. 

Calandrelli,  ki-lin-dRel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
astronomer,  born  at  Zagarola  in  1749.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  Rome  in  1774,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Pius  VII.  to  make  astronomical  observations. 
He  published  several  treatises  on  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  Died  in  1827. 

See  B.  Eoncompagni,  “Biografia  dell’Abate  G.  Calandrelli,”  1840. 

Calandrini,  ki-lin-dRee'nee,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  Swiss 
botanist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Geneva  in  1703,  wrote 
various  scientific  works.  Died  in  1758. 

Calandrucci,  M-lin-dRoot'chee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  born  at  Palermo  in  1646;  died  in  1707. 

Ca-la'nus,  [Gr.  Ka?iavoc,]  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  of, 
the  sect  which  the  Greeks  named  Gymnosophists.  Plu¬ 
tarch  reports  that  his  proper  name  was  Sphines.  Having 
been  persuaded  to  follow  Alexander  the  Great,  he  be¬ 
came  sick  at  Pasargada,  where,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  burned  alive  on  a  funeral  pile.  It  is  stated  that 
his  last  words  to  Alexander  v/ere,  “  I  shall  soon  see  you 
again  in  Babylon.”  A  few  months  later,  that  prince 
died  in  Babylon. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis.” 

Galas,  kilts'  or  ki'li',  (Jean,)  a  French  Protestant, 
born  in  1698,  was  condemned  by  eight  judges  of  Toulouse 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  an  alleged  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  and  suffered  death  in  1 762.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  courageous  and  generous  efforts  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  sentence  against  the  family  was  annulled,  and 
they  were  partially  indemnified.  Louis  XV.  granted  them 
30,000  livres ;  but  their  persecutors  were  not  punished. 


a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  y,  long:  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short ;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m&t;  nfit;  good;  moon* 
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Calasanzio,  de,  d&  ka-H-sSn'the-o,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish 
priest,  born  in  Aragon  in  1556,  was  noted  as  the  founder 
of  the  Pauline  Congregation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  an 
order  of  regular  priests.  Died  at  Rome  in  1648. 

See  Hoffmann,  “Leben  J.  Calasantii,”  1753;  Bartolotti, 
“Vita  del  J.  Calasanzio,”  1749. 

Calasio,  de,  di  ki-li'Se-o,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  lin¬ 
guist,  born  at  Calasio,  near  Aquila,  in  1550,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome.  He  published  a  Hebrew 
Dictionary,  and  spent  about  forty  years  in  preparing  a 
Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  is  his  most 
important  work.  Died  in  1620. 

Cal-a-ti'nus,  (A.  Atilius,)  a  Roman  dictator  and 
general  in  the  first  Punic  war.  He  was  consul  in  258  b.c., 
and  again  in  254.  In  249  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily.  Though  the  events  of  his  dictatorship  were 
not  important,  he  left  an  honourable  name  in  history. 

Calatrava,  k^-li-tRi'vS,  (Jos6  Maria,)  a  Spanish 
statesman,  born  at  Merida  in  1781.  He  became  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer,  and  an  eloquent  orator  of  the  Liberal  party, 
oy  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes  several  times.  Pie 
was  proscribed  and  exiled  from  1814  to  1820,  and  from 
1823  to  1830.  After  the  accession  of  Isabella,  in  1843, 
he  was  appointed  a  senator.  Died  in  1846. 

Calau,  ki'low,  (Benjamin,)  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Holstein  in  1724,  noted  as  the  discoverer  of  SUodorique , 
a  substance  used  by  ancient  painters.  Died  in  1785. 

Calcagni,  kSl-kin'yee,  (Tiberio,)  a  sculptor,  born  at 
Florence,  lived  about  1570.  He  was  chosen  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  finish  some  of  his  last  works. 

Calcagnini,  kil-kin-yee'nee,  (Celio,)  an  Italian  phi¬ 
losopher  and  poet,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He  was 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Ferrara. 
His  chief  work  is  “Three  Books  of  Epistolary  Ques¬ 
tions,”  (“  Quaestionum  epistolicarum  Libri  tres,”  1608,) 
in  which  he  discussed  the  great  questions  of  philosophy, 
and  maintained  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 
Died  in  1541. 

See  T.  C.  Calcagnini,  “Della  Vita,  etc.  di  Celio  Calcagnini,” 
1818;  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litt^raired’Italie P.  Giovio,  “  Elogia.” 

Calcar  or  Calkar,  von,  fon  kil'kiR,  or  Calker,  kil'- 
ker,  (Johann,)  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Calkar,  in 
the  principality  of  Cleves,  in  1500.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
John  de  Bruges,  and  formed  his  style  in  Italy,  where  he 
worked  some  years.  It  is  stated  that  his  works  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Titian,  whom  he 
imitated.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  “  Mater  Dolo¬ 
rosa.”  He  died  in  Naples  in  1546. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon  Vasari, 
“  Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Calceolari,  kil-chi-o-li'ree,  or  Cal-ce-o-la'rl-us, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian  naturalist,  lived  at  Verona  about 
1550.  He  wrote  a  “Journey  on  Mount  Baldo,”  (“Iter 
Baldi  Montis,”  1566.)  The  genus  Calceolaria  was  named 
in  his  honour. 

See  H!loy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Cal'-ehas,  [KaX^af,]  a  famous  Greek  soothsayer,  who 
acted  a  prominent  part  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was 
consulted  in  the  most  important  affairs  by  the  Grecian 
chiefs. 

Calchi,  kil'kee,  (Tristan,)  a  historian,  born  in  Milan 
in  1462.  He  was  secretary  to  Duke  Francis  Sforza  and 
his  successors,  and  wrote  a  “History  of  Milan,”  which 
is  commended. 

See  GinguhnA,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Calcia,  kil'chS,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
last  century,  born  at  Genoa. 

Cal'craft,  (John,)  an  English  politician,  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  1796,  and  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831. 

Caldani,  kil-di'nee,  (Leopoldo  Marco  Antonio,) 
an  eminent  Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1725. 
He  professed  anatomy  with  success  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  on 
Irritability,  (1757.)  In  1771  he  succeeded  Morgagni  as 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
treatises  on  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  and  published  a 
collection  of  very  accurate  plates,  “  leones  anatomicae,” 
(4  vols.,  1801-14.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 


Caldani,  (Petronio  Maria,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  probably  at  Bologna  about 
1735.  In  1763  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Bologna.  He  wrote  several  able  treatises  on  geometry, 
etc.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  highly  commended 
by  D’Alembert.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caldara,  kil-di'ri,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  composer 
born  at  Venice  about  1675,  composed  the  music  of  eight 
operas  of  Metastasio.  Died  in  1763. 

Caldara,  (Polidoro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  often 
called  Caravaggio,  (ki-ri-vld'jo,)  from  the  name  of 
the  place  (in  the  Milanese)  where  he  was  born  in  1492. 
He  went  to  Rome  while  young,  received  lessons  from 
Maturino,  and  soon  became  so  skilful  an  artist  that  Ra¬ 
phael  employed  him  to  paint  the  friezes  in  the  Vatican. 
He  excelled  in  landscapes,  and  painted  some  admired 
historical  pieces,  among  which  is  a  “  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross.”  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  servant  in  1543. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy.” 

Caldarone,  k£l-d£-ro'ni,  or  Calderone,  kil-di-ro'- 
ni,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  Italian  chemist  and  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Palermo  in  1651 ;  died  in  1731. 

Caldas,  de,  di  kil'dis,  (Francisco  Jos£,)  a  self- 
taught  South  American  philosopher,  born  at  Popayan,  in 
New  Granada,  about  1770.  He  devoted  himself  to  bot¬ 
any,  astronomy,  and  physical  geography,  assisted  Mutis 
in  his  exploration,  and  measured  the  height  of  Chim¬ 
borazo.  About  1806  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  He  published 
some  results  of  his  labours  in  a  periodical  named  the 
“Semenario  de  la  Nueva  Granada,”  which  he  began  to 
edit  in  1807.  Having  joined  the  movement  in  favour  of 
national  liberty,  he  was  executed  by  Morillo  in  1816. 

See  J.  Acosta,  “Breve  Noticia  sobre  Francisco  de  Caldas.” 

Caldas  Pereira  de  Souza,  k&l'diis  pi-ra'e-ri  di 
so'zi,  (Antonio,)  a  Brazilian  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  bom 
at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1762,  was  educated  in  Portugal.  After 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Brazil  in  1814,  a  volume  of 
his  odes  and  other  verses  was  published,  with  the  title 
of  “Sacred  and  Profane  Poems.” 

Caldecott,  kawl'de-kQt,  (Randolph,)  an  English 
artist,  born  at  Chester  in  1846.  His  great  reputation 
rests  largely  upon  his  illustrations  for  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  Died  February  12,  1886. 

Caldenbach,  kil'd^n-biK',  (Christoph,)  a  German 
professor,  born  in  Silesia  in  1613.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  “Compendium  of  Rhetoric,”  (“Compen¬ 
dium  Rhetorices,”)  which  was  a  popular  school-book. 
Died  in  1698. 

Cftl'der,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  at  Elgin  in  1658.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  he  was  deprived  of  his  curacy  in  1689,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  nearly  a  year  in  Edinburgh  jail.  He 
published  “The  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,”  (1705,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1723. 

Calder,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  British  admiral,  born  at 
Elgin,  in  Scotland,  in  1745.  Having  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  off  Cape  Saint 
Vincent  in  1797,  and  was  knighted  for  that  service.  He 
was  made  vice-admiral  in  1804.  The  next  year,  in  July, 
he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  returning  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  ordered  a  retreat,  for  which  he  was  censured 
by  a  court-martial.  He  afterwards  served  as  post-admi. 
ral  in  one  of  the  English  naval  stations.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Calderari,  kil-di-ri'ree,  (Ottone,)  Count,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Italian  architect,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1730.  He 
imitated  the  style  of  Palladio  with  great  success,  in 
several  palaces  and  other  edifices  which  he  built  in  Vi¬ 
cenza  and  its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo  Cordellina  (1776)  is 
regarded  by  some  as  his  capital  work.  He  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  author  of  a  treatise 
on  architecture.  Died  in  1803.  His  plans  (“Opere  di 
Architettura”)  were  published  by  Diedo,  1808-17. 

See  J.  le  Breton,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  d’O.  Cal¬ 
derari,”  1804. 


c  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (03^™  See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Calderino,  kil-di-ree'no,  [Lat  Calderi'nus,]  (Do- 
mizio,)  an  eminent  Italian  classical  scholar,  born  near 
Calderio  about  1447.  He  became  apostolic  secretary 
to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  published  good  editions,  with 
commentaries,  of  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  Martial,  and 
Pausanias.  Politian,  Valla,  and  Calderino  were  asso¬ 
ciated  in  a  literary  triumvirate.  Died  in  1478. 

Calderon,  (Francisco  Garcia,)  was  born  at 
Arequipa,  Peru,  in  1834.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  elected  to  the  Peruvian  Congress  in 
1867,  and  became  minister  of  the  treasury  in  1868. 
He  was  made  provisional  president  in  1883,  during 
the  war  with  Chili,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Chilians.  Was  president  of  the  Senate  in  1886. 
Hepublished  a  “  Dictionary  of  Peruvian  Legislation.” 

Cal'der-on,  (Philip  Hermogenes, )  an  English 
painter,  born  at  Poitiers,  in  France,  in  1833,  Spanish 
parentage.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Return  from 
Moscow,”  and  “  The  Burial  of  Hampden.”  Died  in  1898. 

Calderon,  kildi-ron',  (Serafin,)  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  at  Malaga  in  1801.  He  practised  law  for  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  and  was  appointed  civil  governor 
of  Logrono  in  1836.  He  has  published  “Poems  of  a 
Solitary,”  (“Las  Poesias  del  Solitario,”  1833,)  an  in¬ 
genious  romance  called  “Christians  and  Moors,”  (1838,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  Madrid  in  1867. 

Calderon,  de,  Count.  See  Calleja. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  kil-di-rdn'  (or  kil'de-ron) 
di  13.  baR'ki,  (Pedro,)  a  celebrated  Spanish  dramatic 
author,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Madrid  about  1600. 
He  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  About  the  age  of  thirteen  he  produced  a 
drama  named  “  El  Carro  del  Cielo,”  (“  The  Chariot  of 
Heaven.”)  His  precocity  was  equalled  by  the  fertility 
of  his  genius,  as  it  is  stated  that  he  produced  at  least 
five  hundred  dramas.  Having  acquired  fame  by  his 
early  works,  he  was  invited  to  court  in  1636  by  Philip 
IV.,  who  made  him  a  knight  of  Santiago.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  several  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  About  1652  he  entered 
the  church,  and  obtained  a  canonicate  or  chaplaincy  at 
Toledo,  after  which  he  wrote  only  sacred  pieces,  ( autos 
sacramentales.)  By  some  critics  he  is  regarded  as  equal 
to  Lope  de  Vega,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had  held  the 
highest  rank  among  Spanish  dramatists.  His  brilliant 
imagination  is  not  restrained  by  conventional  rules  or 
dramatic  unities,  and  his  works  present  much  that  is 
absurd  or  extravagant,  while  abounding  in  interesting, 
natural,  and  sublime  passages.  Among  his  most  admired 
productions  are  “The  Constant  Prince,”  (“El  Principe 
constante,”)  a  tragedy,  “The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,” 
“ Heraclius,”  “Love  is  no  Joke,”  (which  furnished  to 
Moli&re  the  idea  of  his  “Femmes  savantes,”)  “The 
Physician  of  his  own  Honour,”  a  tragedy,  and  “  Life  is 
a  Dream.”  Several  of  his  best  pieces,  including  “The 
Constant  Prince”  and  “  Life  is  a  Dream,”  were  translated 
into  German  by  Augustus  Schlegel,  and  are  said  to  be 
great  favourites  on  the  German  stage. 

See  an  elaborate  and  able  critique  in  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  of  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  quoted  and  approved 
by  Hallam,  from  which  we  extract  the  following :  “  His 
boundless  and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  his 
uick  power  of  seizing  and  presenting  everything  with 
ramatic  effect,  the  unfailing  animal  spirits  of  his  dramas, 
if  we  may  venture  on  the  expression,  the  general  loftiness 
and  purity  of  his  sentiments,  the  rich  facility  of  his  verse, 
the  abundance  of  his  language,  and  the  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  words 
and  figures,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as  to  the  imagi¬ 
native  and  creative  faculty  of  a  pcet;  but  we  cannot 
consent  to  enrol  him  among  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
human  breast”  “  His  total  want  of  truth  to  nature,” 
says  Hallam,  “  even  the  ideal  nature  which  poetry  em¬ 
bodies,  justifies  at  least  this  sentence.”  (“  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1683. 

See  Richard  C.  Trench,  “The  Life  and  Genius  of  Calderon,” 
1856:  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  J.  L.  Heiberg,  “  Commentatio  de 
Poeseos  dramatic*  genere  Hispanico,  praecipue  de  P.  Calderone  ds 
la  Barca,”  1817;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1839; 
“  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1849,  and  April,  1857. 


Cftl'd^r-wood,  (David,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine, 
born  in  1575,  became  minister  of  Crelling  in  1604.  For 
his  opposition  to  Episcopacy  he  was  imprisoned  about 
1617,  and  afterwards  banished.  He  published,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  “  The  Altar  of  Damascus,”  and  returned  home  in 
1625.  His  “History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland”  was 
received  with  favour.  Died  about  1651. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Calderwood,  (Henry,)  a  Scottish  philosopher,  born 
at  Peebles  in  1830.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  1868.  He  wrote  “The  Philosophy  of  the 
Infinite,”  (1854,)  “  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1872,)  “  The  Re¬ 
lations  of  Mind  and  Brain,”  (1879,)  etc.  Died  in  1897. 

Caldora,  k31-do'r3,  (Jacopo,)  a  famous  Italian  con- 
dottiere  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  Ho 
defeated  Braccio  da  Montone  at  the  battle  of  Aquila  in 
1424.  Died  in  1439. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Cftld'well,  (Charles,)  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Caswell  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1772,  studied 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Rush.  He  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  about  1816.  In  1819  he  published  “The  Life 
and  Campaigns  of  General  Greene.”  He  was  professor 
of  medicine  in  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  for 
many  years,  ending  in  1837.  He  wrote  and  translated 
various  works,  among  which  was  Blumenbach’s  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Physiology,”  (1795.)  Died  in  1853. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1855. 

Caldwell,  (Howard  H.,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Newbury,  South  Carolina,  in  1831.  He  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  1851,  and  settled  as  a  lawyer 
at  Columbia.  He  has  made  various  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  is  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
poems. 

Caldwell,  (Rev.  James,)  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  in  1734.  He  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  a  zealous  and 
very  influential  supporter  of  the  popular  cause.  He 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
fought  as  a  soldier.  His  wife  was  shot  dead  by  the 
enemy  in  1780.  He  was  killed  by  a  sentinel  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1781. 

Caldwell,  (John  C.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Vermont  in  1831.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  in 
June,  1862,  after  which  he  served  in  Virginia. 

Caldwell,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  for  thirty  years  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Laming- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  in  1773.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
with  distinguished  honours  in  1791,  and  for  several  years 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  college.  In  1796  he  was  elected  to 
the  principal  professorship  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  1804  was  chosen  its  first  president  Died 
in  1835. 

Caldwell,  (Samuel  L.,)  D.D.,  an  American  educator, 
born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  November  13, 
1820,  graduated  at  Waterville  College  in  1839,  and  at 
Newton  Theological  School  in  1845.  He  held  Baptist 
pastorates  at  Bangor  and  Providence,  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  church  history  at  Newton  in  1873,  and  president 
of  Vassar  College  in  1878.  Died  September  27,  1889. 

Caldwell,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  British  Oriental 
scholar  of  much  merit,  born  about  1817.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1837,  and  was  ordained  in 
1842.  He  went  to  Tinnevelly  as  an  Anglican  missionary, 
and  in  1877  was  made  a  bishop  and  coadjutor  for  the 
diocese  of  Madras.  His  writings  include  a  “  Compara¬ 
tive  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,”  (1875,) 
“  History  of  Tinnevelly,”  and  other  works. 

Ca'l^b,  [Heb.  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  a  He¬ 

brew  warrior,  lived  about  1500  b.c.  He  was  one  of  the 
two  Israelite  emigrants  or  fugitives  from  Egypt  that  were 
favoured  to  enter  the  promised  land.  (See  Numbers  xiv. 
24,  30  ;  Deuteronomy  i.  36  ;  Joshua  xiv.  and  xv.) 

Caled.  See  Khaled. 

Ca'lefi  (Robert,)  a  Boston  merchant,  distinguished 
for  his  opposition  to  the  witchcraft  delusion,  published 
in  1700  a  work  entitled  “  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
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World,”  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather’s  “  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World.”  The  book  excited  great  indignation, 
and  was  ordered  tt  be  burned  by  Increase  Mather,  the 
president  of  Harvard  College.  Died  in  1719. 

Calegari,  ki-li-gl'ree,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1699  ;  died  in  1777. 

Calendario,  ki-lln-di're-o,  (Filippo,)  a  Venetian 
sculptor  and  architect  Died  in  1355. 

Ca-le'nI-us,  (Walter,)  a  Welsh  historian,  flourished 
about  1120. 

Ca-le'nus,  (Quintus  Fufius,)  a  Roman  consul,  who 
was  a  partisan  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  after  having 
served  him  as  legate  in  Gaul  in  51  b.C.  In  the  year  47 
he  was  chosen  consul  through  the  favour  of  Caesar,  after 
whose  death,  in  44,  he  joined  the  party  of  Antony.  He 
commanded  an  army  for  Antony  in  Northern  Italy,  where 
he  died  about  40  B.c. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Calenzio,  kl-l&n'ze-o,  [Lat.  Calen'tius,]  (Eliseo,) 
born  in  Apulia,  was  reckoned  among  the  good  Latin 
poets  of  his  time.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince 
Frederick,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  His  works 
consist  of  epigrams,  elegies,  epistles,  etc.  Died  in  1503. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Calepino,  ki-li-pee'no,  (Ambrogio,)  an  Italian  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  or  near  Bergamo  in  1435,  published  a 
good  Latin  Dictionary,  (1502,)  on  which  he  laboured 
nearly  all  his  life.  It  passed  through  many  editions.  The 
French  word  calepin ,  signifying  memorandum-  or  scrap¬ 
book,  is  derived  from  his  name.  Died  in  15 11. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jochbr’s  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Caletti,  kl-let'tee,  (Giuseppe,)  called  il  Cremonese, 
(&1  kRi-mo-na'si,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Ferrara  in 
t6oo.  He  painted  small  historical  pieces,  demi-figures, 
etc.,  with  skill.  Died  about  1660. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ca'ley,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1763. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  National  Record  Commission 
from  1801  to  1831,  and  was  joint  editor  of  many  works 
on  which  the  commissioners  were  employed.  He  con¬ 
tributed  several  articles  to  the  “Archaeologia.”  Died  in 
1834. 

Calfhill,  kUffil,  written  also  Calfill  and  Cawfield, 
(James,)  an  English  divine,  poet,  and  distinguished 
preacher,  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1530.  He  was  appointed 
prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1562,  and  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester  in  1570,  but  died  in  the  same  year.  One  of  his 
poems  is  called  the  “  Complaint  of  the  Oxford  Academy,” 
(“  Querela  Oxoniensis  Academiae.”) 

Calhoun,  kil-hoon',  (John  Caldwell,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  statesman,  bom  in  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina,  in  March,  1782,  was  a  son  of  Patrick 
Calhoun,  an  Irishman.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1802,  graduated  with  distinction  in  1804,  and  studied 
law.  In  1807  or  1808  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  his  State,  in  which  he  served  two  years.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1810.  He  entered 
public  life  as  a  Democrat  and  leader  of  the  war  party, 
and  acquired  a  national  reputation  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  term  in  Congress.  In  1816  he  supported 
a  protective  tariff  and  the  United  States  Bank,  for  which 
he  reported  a  bill  in  Congress.  He  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  by  President  Monroe  in  October,  1817,  and 
was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  General  Jackson  transcended  or  violated 
his  orders  by  invading  Florida  in  1818.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  common  with  most  Southern  men,  approved  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  of  1820. 

In  1824  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  large  majority,  receiving  the  votes  of  the  Jack- 
sonians  and  also  the  friends  of  Adams.  Having  identified 
himself  with  the  opposition,  (the  Jackson  party,)  he  was 
re-elected  Vice-President  in  1828,  when  General  Jackson 
was  chosen  President  Before  this  period,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  had  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
was  injurious  to  their  interests.  Mr.  Calhoun  changed 
his  course  on  this  question,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  free  trade.  To  counteract  the  passage  of  the 
tariff-bill  of  1828,  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  sove¬ 


reignty  of  the  States,  and  composed  on  this  subject 
a  paper  entitled  “The  South  Carolina  Exposition,”  in 
which  he  claimed  that  a  State  can  nullify  unconstitu¬ 
tional  laws.  During  the  first  term  of  President  Jackson, 
Calhoun  and  Van  Buren  were  the  prominent  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  Presidency.  “In  the  public  mind,”  says 
Parton,  “  Calhoun  towered  above  his  rival ;  for  he  had 
been  longer  in  the  national  councils,”  etc.  But  General 
Jackson  favoured  Van  Buren  as  his  successor,  and  thus 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Calhoun,  who  was  bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  result. 

In  1832  he  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and 
was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Under  his 
influence  and  direction,  a  convention,  held  in  South 
Carolina  about  the  end  of  1832,  adopted  an  ordinance 
to  nullify  the  tariff,  and  prepared  to  resist  by  force  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  But  they  were  overawed  by 
the  firmness  of  General  Jackson,  who  determined  that,  on 
the  first  overt  act  of  treason,  Calhoun  should  be  arrested 
as  a  traitor.  Mr.  Calhoun  supported  Mr.  Clay’s  com¬ 
promise  tariff  of  1833,  and  acted  with  the  Whigs  against 
General  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  de¬ 
posits  from  the  United  States  Bank.  Still  aspiring  to 
the  Presidency,  he  thenceforth  used  the  question  of 
slavery  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  South  in  his  support. 
“  Calhoun  failed,”  says  Parton,  “  in  all  the  leading  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  public  life  except  one ;  but  in  that  one  his 
success  will  be  memorable  forever.  He  has  left  it  on 
record  (see  Benton  ii.  698)  that  his  great  aim,  from  1835 
to  1847,  was  to  force  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North.” 
He  advocated  the  test-measures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
administration,  and  made  several  speeches  on  slavery, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  a  positive  political  and  social 
good.  In  March,  1843,  retired  from  the  Senate,  and 
in  March,  1844,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by 
Mr.  Tyler.  He  signed  in  April  of  that  year  a  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  national  Senate  in  December,  1845.  He 
spoke  against  the  Mexican  war  in  1846,  and  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  He  died  at  Washington  in  March,  1850. 
Among  his  principal  writings  is  a  posthumous  “Treatise 
on  the  Nature  of  Government,”  in  which  he  advocates 
the  election  of  two  Presidents,  one  for  the  North  and  one 
for  the  South,  each  having  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  Congress. 

See  Jenkins,  “  Life  of  J.  C.  Calhoun ;”  Von  Holst,  “  Life  of  Cal¬ 
houn  Benton,*”  Thirty  Years’  View Griswold,  “  Prose  Writers 
of  America;”  Parton,  “Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,” 
1867;  “Democratic  Review”  for  April,  1838;  “Quarterly  Review” 
for  December,  1840. 

Call  See  KalI. 

Cftlidftsa,  (a  Hindoo  poet)  See  KAlidasa. 

Ca-lid'I-us,  (Marcus,)  an  eminent  Roman  orator  and 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  whose  recall  from  exile  he  advo¬ 
cated.  He  was  praetor  in  57  B.C.,  and  supported  Milo  in 
52  after  fhe  death  of  Clodius.  He  joined  Caesar  in  the 
civil  war  which  began  in  49.  Died  in  48  B.C.  His  ora¬ 
tory  is  highly  praised  by  Cicero.  (See  “Brutus,”  79.) 

Calignon,  de,  deh  ki'l£n'y6N',  (Pierre  Antoine 
d’Ambesieux— diN'b&'ze-uh',)  a  French  priest,  born 
near  London  in  1729,  was  educated  in  Paris.  He 
preached  with  success  at  Geneva,  Paris,  Lyons,  etc. 
Besides  other  works,  he  published  a  “  View  of  the  Great¬ 
ness  of  God  in  the  Economy  of  Religion,  the  Order  of 
Society,  and  the  Wonders  of  Nature.”  Died  in  1795- 

See  Qu^rard,  "La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Calignon,  de,  (Soffrey,)  a  French  diplomatist  and 
poet,  born  at  Saint-Jean-de-Voiron  in  1550.  He  aided 
De  Thou  in  the  preparation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
was  employed  by  Henry  IV.  in  difficult  negotiations. 
Died  in  1606. 

Caligny,  de,  deh  kt'lfen'ye',  (Jean  Antenor  Hue,) 
a  French  military  engineer,  bom  in  1657 ;  died  in  1731. 

Ca-lig'u-la,  (Caius  C^bsar,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
in  12  a. d.,  was  the  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
who  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  a  favourite.  By  deep  dissimula¬ 
tion  he  escaped  from  being  a  victim  to  the  suspicion  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Germanicus  and  had 
adopted  the  latter  as  his  heir.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius,  with  a  general  expression 
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of  popular  favour.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  gave 
promise  of  clemency  and  moderation.  Before  many 
months  had  elapsed,  he  became  a  monster  of  cruelty, 
and  indulged  his  vicious  passions  and  appetites  to  the 
greatest  excess.  He  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected  to 
himself,  and  claimed  divine  honours.  It  is  said  that 
he  wished  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that 
he  might  decapitate  them  at  a  single  blow.  A  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Cassius  Chserea, 
who  assassinated  him  in  the  year  41,  whereupon  his 
uncle  Claudius  became  his  successor. 

See  Suetonius,  “Lives  of  theTwelve  Caesars;”  Tacitus,  “An- 
nales;”  Dion  Cassius,  “  History  of  Rome.” 

Ca-lix'tus  or  Cal-lis'tus  [Fr.  Calliste  or  Ca- 
LIXTe]  I.,  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Zephyrinus 
in  219  A.D.,  and  died  or  was  killed  in  223.  There  is 
a  doubtful  tradition  that  he  suffered  martyrdom, 

Calixtus  H.,  son  of  William,  Count  of  Burgundy, 
was  elected  as  successor  to  Gelasius  II.  in  1119,  when 
the  church  was  disturbed  by  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  and  when  the  anti-pope  Bourdin  or  Gregory 
VIII.  was  supported  by  a  party.  After  restoring  the 
peace  of  the  church,  Calixtus  died  in  1124. 

Calixtus  III.,  (Alonzo  Borgia — boR'jk,)  a  Spaniard, 
born  at  Valencia,  was  elected  pope  in  1455,  as  successor 
to  Nicholas  V.  He  waged  war  against  the  Turks  with 
little  success,  and  died  in  1458,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Pius  II.  His  nephew,  Cardinal  Borgia,  became  Pope 
Alexander  VI. 

See  A.  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Calixtus,  kk-liks'ttis,  originally  Callisen,  kkl'le-zen, 
(Georgius,)  a  Protestant  divine,  eminent  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  tolerance,  was  born  at  Meelby,  in  Holstein,  in 
1586.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt,  and 
wrote  treatises  against  several  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  moderation  exposed  him  to  the  charge 
of  crypto-papism,  Calvinism,  and  heresy.  Among  his 
works  is  an  “Epitome  of  Moral  Theology,”  (1634.)  He 
was  among  the  first  who  attempted  to  systematize  theo- 
logy ;  and  he  had  numerous  followers,  called  Calixtines. 
Calixtus  was  involved  in  disputes  known  as  the  Syncre- 
tistic  controversy,  by  which  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
distracted  for  a  long  time.  Died  in  1656.  Bossuet  called 
him  “the  most  able  Lutheran  of  our  time.” 

See  W.  C.  Dowding,  “Life  of  Calixtus,”  1864;  B.  Cellarius, 
“  Leichenpredigt  auf  G.  Calixtus,”  1656;  J.  Hildebrand,  “Ab- 
dankung  bei  Leichbestattung  G.  Calixti,”  1656;  Henke,  “  G.  Ca- 
ixtus  und  seine  Zeit,”  1833. 

Calkar.  See  Calcar. 

Calkoen  (sometimes  written  Calkon)  van  Beek, 
kll'koon  vfn  bak,  (Jan  Frederik,)  a  distinguished 
Dutch  astronomer,  born  at  Groningen  in  1772.  tie  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  Leyden  in  1799,  and  ordinary  professor  of 
the  same  in  1804.  In  1805  he  became  professor  of  those 
sciences  at  Utrecht.  He  wrote  an  “Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Religion,”  to  refute 
Dupuis’s  “  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,”  and  a  treatise  on 
the  Beautiful,  entitled  “  Euryalus  over  het  Schone,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1811. 

See  J.  Heringa,  “Ter  Nagedachtenisse  van  wijlen  J.  F.  van 
Beek  Calkoen,”  1813. 

Cctll,  (Sir  John,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1732,  be¬ 
came  chief  engineer  of  the  Coromandel  coast  in  India. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1784.  Died  in  1801. 

Call,  van,  vfn  kfl,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  designer  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1655.  He  visited  Rome 
and  Germany,  and  drew  picturesque  views  of  the  Rhine 
and  other  regions.  Having  settled  at  the  Hague,  he 
engraved  with  aqua-fortis  his  own  designs.  His  works 
were  sold  for  high  prices.  Died  in  1703. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Call,  van,  (Pieter,)  an  able  Dutch  landscape-painter, 
son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1737. 

Cal'la-nan,  (Jeremiah  John,)  an  Irish  poet,  born  at 
Cork  in  1795.  While  a  student  in  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  he  produced  a  prize  poem  on  the  accession  of  George 
IV.  After  he  left  college  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in 
private  families  and  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Maginn.  He 
wrote  “  The  Recluse  of  Inchidony,”  and  several  success¬ 


ful  lyrics,  among  which  are  “The  Virgin  Mary’s  Bank” 
and  “  Gouzane  Barra,”  a  ballad-ode,  much  admired  for 
its  melody  of  rhythm  and  its  spirit-stirring  power.  He 
went  in  1827  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  1829. 

Callard  de  la  Duquerie,  kf'lf r'  deh  If  dtik're', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  physician,  born  in  1630,  pub¬ 
lished  an  “  Etymological  Medical  Dictionary,”  (“  Lexicon 
Medicum  Etymologicum,”  1673.)  Died  in  1718. 

Cail'cott,  (Sir  Augustus  Wall,)  a  distinguished 
English  landscape-painter,  brother  of  John,  noticed 
below,  born  at  Kensington  in  1779.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1810,  when  he  exhib¬ 
ited  his  admired  view  of  “  Morning.”  He  employed  his 
pencil  chiefly  in  scenes  of  quiet  beauty,  and  has  often 
been  called  the  English  Claude.  Among  his  productions 
are  “  Evening,”  “  Returning  from  Market,”  “  The  Ferry,” 
and  “  Harvest  in  the  Highlands,”  with  figures  by  Land¬ 
seer,  (1833,)  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  master-pieces 
He  was  knighted  in  1837,  and  appointed  conservator  of 
the  royal  pictures  in  1844.  He  died  in  the  same  year. 
(See  Callcott,  Maria.)  “He  painted  everything  tole¬ 
rably,  and  nothing  excellently,”  says  Ruskin. 

Callcott,  (John  Wall,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  composers,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Kensington  in  1766.  Without  a  master,  he  attained  great 
proficiency  in  music,  which  he  adopted  as  his  profession. 
He  received  three  of  the  four  gold  medals  awarded  by 
the  Catch  Club  in  1785,  and  in  1789  won  all  the  four 
prizes.  He  composed  many  admired  anthems,  glees, 
canons,  etc.,  and  published  a  “  Musical  Grammar,”  (1805.) 
About  1806  he  became  lecturer  on  music  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  but  was  soon  compelled  by  ill  health  to  re¬ 
sign  that  office.  He  expended  much  labour  on  a  Musical 
Dictionary,  which  was  never  finished.  Died  in  1821. 

Callcott,  (Maria,)  Lady,  daughter  of  Admiral  George 
Dundas,  born  in  1 788,  was  first  married  to  Captain  Thomas 
Graham,  R.N.  In  1809  she  went  with  him  to  India, 
where  she  passed  two  years.  She  afterwards  travelled 
in  Italy  and  South  America,  and  in  1827  was  married 
to  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  noticed  above.  She  published 
“Travels  in  India,”  (1812,)  “  Memoirs  of  Poussin,”  (1820,) 
an  “  Essay  towards  the  History  of  Painting,”  (1836,) 
which  is  commended,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1843. 

Calleja,  kil-la'Hf,  or  Callejas,  kfl-la'Hfs,  (Don 
Felix  del  Rey,)  Count  de  Calderon,  (dk  kfl-di-r&n',) 
a  Spanish  general,  born  in  1750.  He  commanded  the 
royal  forces  in  Mexico  in  the  civil  war  which  began 
in  1810,  and  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1813. 
Died  after  r820. 

Callenberg,  kfl'len-bSRG",  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  ad 
miral,  born  at  Willemstad!  in  1642.  He  commanded  a 
vessel  in  a  battle  against  the  French  near  Sicily,  in  1676, 
when  De  Ruyter  was  killed.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
devolved  on  Callenberg,  who  was  made  vice-admiral 
soon  after.  He  gained  applause  at  the  battle  of  Vigo, 
(1697,)  where  he  had  the  chief  command.  About  1704 
he  bombarded,  with  the  English,  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
which  was  forced  to  surrender.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Chalmot,  “  Biographisch  Woordenboek.” 

Callenberg,  kkl'len-b§RG',  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a 
German  author  and  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Saxe-Gotha 
in  1694.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle 
in  1727,  and  professor  of  theology  there  in  1739.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  missionary  cause,  to  pro¬ 
mote  which  he  published  from  his  own  printing-press 
many  Arabic  and  Hebrew  works.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  the  subject  of  missions  and  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklcpaedie.” 

Cal'l^n-d^r,  (James  Thompson,)  a  political  writer, 
born  in  Scotland,  became  editor  of  a  paper  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Jefferson,  and  attacked 
Washington’s  administration  with  virulence.  Died  in 
1803. 

Callet,  ki'lk',  (Antoine  Francois,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  painter  and  reformer  of  the  French  style,  born  in 
Paris  in  1741 ;  died  in  1823. 

Callet,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  mathematician, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1744,  was  educated  in  Paris.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  hydrography  at  Vannes  in  1788. 
In  1792  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  high 
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reputation  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  In  1795  he 
published  a  stereotype  edition  of  tables  of  logarithms, 
which  have  been  extensively  used.  Died  in  1798. 

Calliachi,  k3.1-le-<l'kee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  in  Candia  in  1645,  wrote  treatises  on  the  antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Died  in  1707. 

Cal'll-aa,  [KaMiaf,]  a  Greek  architect,  who  lived  about 
300  B.C. 

Callias,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  “  History  of 
Sicily”  about  310  b.c. 

Callias,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  surnamed  Schcenion. 

Cal'll-cles,  [KaA>u/cA^f,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  at 
Megara,  lived  about  400  or  425  b.c. 

Callicles,  a  Greek  painter,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  320  B.c. 

Cal4ic'ra-te§,  [Gr.  YL.aXkuipa.Triq  ;  Fr.  Callicrate, 
kt'le'kRtt',]  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  was  finished  438  B.C. 
This  noble  and  perhaps  incomparable  specimen  of 
Grecian  art,  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles  and 
decorated  by  the  genius  of  Phidias,  after  serving  as  a 
temple  to  the  Athenians,  a  church  to  the  Christians,  and 
a  mosque  to  the  Turks,  was  ruined  by  the  explosion  of 
a  magazine  during  a  siege  in  1687.  It  was  built  of  fine 
white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  forty-six  columns  of 
the  Doric  order.  (See  Ictinus.) 

See  Vitruvius,  “De  Architectural”  F^libibn,  ‘‘Recueil  his- 
orique  de  la  Vie  des  plus  cdtebres  Architectes.” 

Callicrates,  a  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  was 
noted  for  his  treachery.  Died  in  149  B.C. 

Cal-lI-crat'I-das,  [Ka/U ^cparfilaf,]  a  Spartan  general, 
who  in  406  b.c.  succeeded  Lysander  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  took  Me- 
thymne  by  assault,  and  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  whom  he  blockaded  in 
Mitylene.  The  Athenians  sent  to  the  relief  of  Conon 
a  large  fleet,  which  defeated  the  Spartans  near  the  Argi- 
nusae,  where  Callicratidas  was  killed  in  406  b.c.  He 
was  a  plain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  primitive  stamp. 

See  Mitford,  ‘‘History  of  Greece;”  Plutarch,  ‘‘Life  of  Ly¬ 
sander.” 

Calli&rea,  de,  deh  kt'le-aiR',  almost  kil'yaiR',  (Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  noted  French  writer  and  negotiator,  born  at  Tho- 
rigny  in  1645.  He  became  a  councillor  of  the  king,  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ryswick,  in  1693.  In  1689  he 
was  received  into  the  French  Academy  in'place  of  Qui- 
nault  He  published  many  works  on  various  subjects, 
among  which  are  “On  Wit,”  (“Du  bel  Esprit,”)  a 
“  Treatise  on  the  Manner  of  negotiating  with  Princes,” 
(1716,)  and  “The  Knowledge  of  the  World,”  (1717.) 
Died  in  1717. 

See  D’Alembert,  “Histoire  des  Membres  del’Acaddmie  Fran- 
yaise Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. 

Cal-ll-er'gua,  written  also  Calliergi  or  Calloergi, 
(Zacharia,)  a  Greek  scholar,  born  in  the  isle  of  Crete, 
was  educated  in  Venice,  where  in  1499  he  published  a 
“Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Language,”  which  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Rome,  and  edited 
the  works  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus. 

Cal-lim'a-ehus,  [Gr.  Ka?Ju/j.axoc  ;  Fr.  Callimaque, 
kf'le'mfk',]  an  Athenian  officer,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  he  was  killed, 
490  b.c. 

Callimachus,  a  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  was  probably  a  native  of  Corinth  or  Athens.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  400  or  450  B.C. 
The  honour  of  having  invented  the  Corinthian  capital 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  Vi¬ 
truvius.  llis  statues  were  remarkable  for  an  exquisite 
finish ;  but  his  style  was  censured  as  too  artificial. 

See  Vitruvius,  ‘‘De  Architectura.” 

Callimachus,  [Gr.  K aTJdpaxoc;  Fr.  Callimaque,  ki'- 
le'mtk',]  a  celebrated  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  flourished  at  Alexandria  between  260 
and  240  B.c.  He  was  patronized  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

f)hus,  who  gave  him  a  place  in  his  museum.  He  was  chief 
ibrarian  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Eratosthenes  and  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
His  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly  all  the  other  Alex¬ 
andrine  scholars  and  poets.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer. 
Besides  several  important  prose  works,  which  are  lost, 


and  among  which  was  a  history  of  Greek  literature, 
“  Picture  or  Account  of  Writings  of  all  Kinds,”  (“Ilfva| 
navTodanuv  avyypa/j.fiaTCJV,'’)  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
books,  he  composed  epic  poems  called  “  Hecale”  and 
“Galatea,”  several  tragedies,  comedies,  elegies,  epigrams, 
and  hymns.  His  hymns  and  epigrams  are  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  his  works  that  time  has  spared.  Quintilian  ranks 
him  at  the  head  of  Greek  elegiac  poets.  Ovid  thought  he 
displayed  more  art  than  genius :  quamvis  ingenio  non  valet , 
arte  valet.  Few  ancient  authors  have  had  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  able  commentators,  among  whom  were  Vossius 
and  Madame  Dacier. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Poetis  Graecis;”  J.  G.  Zierlein,  “Dissertatlo 
de  ingenio  Callimachi,”  1770  ;  Schoell,  “  Histoire  de  la  Literature 
Grecque  ;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1837,  and  March, 
1838;  Cleveland,  “Compendium  of  Classical  Literature.” 

Cal-lim'a-«hu9-Ex-pe'rI-ens,  (Philip,)  an  Italian 
historian,  born  in  Tuscany,  wa$  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Buonaccorsi.  Callimachus  was  an  assumed  name. 
About  1473  he  emigrated  to  Poland,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  Casimir  III.  Under 
the  reign  of  John  Albert,  which  began  in  1492,  he  was 
a  powerful  favourite  at  court.  He  wrote  a  work  on  “  The 
Exploits  of  Attila,”  a  “  History  of  King  Vladislaus,”and 
a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1496. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron, 
“Mdmoires.” 

Callimaque,  the  French  of  Callimachus,  which  see. 

Cal-lim'e-don,  [K aTJupeduv,]  an  Athenian  orator,  who 
lived  about  330  b.c.  He  supported  the  Macedonian  party. 

Cal-li-nrcua,  [Gr.  KaMm/cof,]  an  architect,  born  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
fire,  the  secret  of  which  has  been  lost.  It  is  said  that 
by  this  fire  he  destroyed  a  Saracen  fleet  which  attacked 
Constantinople  about  670  A.D. 

Cal-ll'nua  [K aTJdvog]  of  Ephesus,  the  most  ancient 
of  Greek  elegiac  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  more 
than  600  years  before  Christ.  Among  the  fragments  of 
his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  part  of  a  mar¬ 
tial  elegy  of  great  beauty.  It  may  be  found  in  various 
collections  of  the  “  Poetae  Graeci  minores.” 

See  Brunck,  “Analecta.” 

Cal-li'o-pe,  [Gr.  KoAAwttj?,]  one  of  the  nine  Muses, 
presided  over  epic  poetry,  and  was  represented  as  holding 
a  closely-rolled  parchment  or  tablets.  She  was  the  re¬ 
puted  mother  of  Orpheus  and  Linus.  (See  Mus^e.) 

Cal-lip'pus  [Gr.  KaXXnnroe]  or  Ca-lip'pua  [Gr.  Ka- 
Tuttkoc  ;  Fr.  Callippe,  kt'l&p']  of  Athens,  was  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  in  whose  school  he  became  acquainted  with  Dion  of 
Syracuse.  After  Dion  had  become  master  of  Syracuse, 
Callippus  entered  his  service  and  obtained  his  confidence. 
He  assassinated  Dion  in  353  b.c.,  and  usurped  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  About  a  year  after  that  event  he  was  expelled 
from  Syracuse,  and  in  351  was  killed  by  Leptines,  one 
of  his  officers. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xvi. 

Callippus  or  Calippua  of  Cyzicus,  a  Greek  as¬ 
tronomer,  lived  about  330  b.c.,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  Calippic  period.  He  was  acquainted  with  Aristotle, 
who  mentions  him  in  his  works.  Perceiving  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  golden  number  or  period  of  Meton, 
(nineteen  years,)  he  invented  a  new  cycle  of  seventy-six 
years,  which  was  adopted  by  astronomers.  The  Calippic 
period  began  in  331  B.c. 

See  Delambre,  “Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  ancienne.” 

Cal-lir'rhp-e,  or  Kal-lir'rhp-e,  in  Greek  mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Achelous,  a  river-god,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon. 
Her  infant  sons,  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  were  caused 
to  grow  up  at  once  to  manhood,  that  they  might  avenge 
their  father’s  death. 

Calliaen.  See  Calixtus,  (Georgius.) 

Calliaen,  kil'le-sen,  (Adolf  Karl  Peder,)  a  Danish 
physician,  born  at  Gluckstadt  in  1786.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Copenhagen  in 
1829,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  state  in 
1839.  He  published  an  important  work,  in  German, 
called  “  Dictionary  of  Living  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Phar¬ 
maceutists,  and  Naturalists  or  all  Civilized  Nations,” 
(“  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon,”  etc.,  33  vols., 
1829-35,)  which  is  said  to  be  an  indispensable  book  for 
every  cultivated  physician  and  naturalist.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Hendrik  Callisen.  He  died  in  1866. 
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Callisen,  (Hendrik,)  an  eminent  Danish  surgeon, 
born  at  Preez,  in  Holstein,  in  1740.  He  was  appointed 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  1771,  and  professor  of  sur¬ 
gery  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1773.  Having 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  he  became  physician  to  the 
royal  family  in  1801.  He  published  a  “  System  of  Modern 
Surgery,”  (“  Systema  Chirurgiae  hodiernae,”  1777,)  which 
is  esteemed  a  standard  work,  and  other  professional 
treatises.  Died  in  1824- 

See  Erslew,  “  Almindeligt  Forfatter-Lexicon ;"  Rahlff,  “Lau- 
datio  in  Memoriam  H.  Callisenii,”  1825. 

Callisth&ne.  _  See  Callisthenes. 

Cal-lis'the-nes,  [Gr.  Ka?Juodevj]c ;  Fr.  CALLiSTHitNE, 
kt'l^s'tln',]  a  rhetorician,  born  at  Olynthus,  in  Thrace, 
about  365  b.c.,  was  the  son  of  Hero,  a  cousin  or  niece 
of  Aristotle.  Having  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  invasion  of  Persia  in  334  b.c.,  he  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  favour  with  that  prince,  who  charged  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  expedition.  This  history,  which 
is  not  extant,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  a  sycophantic 
spirit.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  offended  Alexander 
by  his  austerity,  boldness  of  speech,  and  refusal  to  pros¬ 
trate  himself  before  the  throne.  He  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  some 
historians  state  that  he  was  executed  for  that  crime  about 
328  B.C. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Alexander;"  A.  Westermann,  “De 
Callisthenis  Olynthii  Vita  et  Scriptis,"  1838. 

Callisthenes,  [Fr.  CallisthAne,  kt'l&s'tln',]  an 
Athenian  orator,  was  one  of  the  eight  orators  whom 
Alexander  the  Great  required  to  be  delivered  to  him 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  in  335  B.c.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  applied  the  fable  of 
the  wolf  which  demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender 
of  their  dogs.  The  orators  were  saved  from  that  danger 
by  the  exertions  of  Demades,  who  interceded  with  the 
victor. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis.” 

Cal-lis'to,  [Gr.  KaHuoru,]  a  daughter  of  Lycaon, 
King  of  Arcadia,  and  a  companion  of  Diana.  Having 
lost  her  chastity,  she  was  transformed  into  a  bear  by 
Diana  or  Jupiter,  and  placed  among  the  constellations, 
under  the  name  of  Arctos  or  Ursa  major. 

Cal-lis'tra-tus,  [Gr.  K aUlarparog;  Fr.  Callistrate, 
kt'tes'tRit',]  the  son  of  Callicrates,  an  Athenian,  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  time.  It  was  the 
success  and  applause  which  attended  one  of  his  forensic 
efforts  (366  b.c.)  that  inspired  the  emulation  of  the 
youthful  Demosthenes  and  determined  him  to  be  an 
orator.  After  having  performed  several  embassies,  he 
was  exiled  from  Athens,  (in  361,)  went  to  Thrace,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Datus,  (or  Datum.)  He  returned 
home  without  leave,  and  was  put  to  death. 

See  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece." 

Callistratus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  about  200  A.D.  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  “  Digest”  was  partly  compiled  from  his  writings. 

Calloigne,  kt'lwln',  (Jean  Robert,)  a  Flemish 
sculptor,  born  at  Bruges  in  1775 ;  died  in  1830. 

Cal'lon,  [Kablov,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  in  iEgina, 
lived  about  430  b.c. 

Callot,  kl'lo',  (Jacques,)  an  excellent  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  N ancy,  F ranee,  in  1 593.  Having  studied 
in  Rome,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  acquired 
such  a  high  reputation  that,  in  1628,  he  was  invited 
by  Louis  XIII.  to  design  and  engrave  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  and  the  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Rh&  He  de¬ 
clined  a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres  from  the  King 
of  France.  Though  he  sometimes  used  the  burin,  his 
etchings  are  the  most  admired  of  his  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Miseries  of  War,”  “The  Temptations 
of  Saint  Anthony,”  “  The  Fair  of  Florence,”  and  the 
sieges  above  named.  Died  in  1635.  He  was  a  great 
painter  of  manners,  and  was  surpassed  by  few  in  fertility 
of  invention  or  in  the  expression  of  his  figures. 

See  G.  H.  Green,  “  Description  of  the  Works  of  Callot Maumx, 
“  Recherches  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  J.  Callot" 

Cally,  kt'le',  (Pierre,)  a  French  philosopher  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  near  Argentan,  is  said  to  nave  been 
the  first  who  professed  Cartesianism  in  France.  He  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  College  of  Caen  in  1675,  and 


edited,  “  ad  usum  Delphini,”  Boethius  “  De  Consolations 
Philosophise,”  (“On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,”) 
in  1680.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Institutes  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Philosophy,”  (“Universae  Philosophiae  Institutio.”) 
Died  in  1709. 

Calmeil,  ktl'mll'  or  ktl'ml'ye,  (Juste  Louis,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Poitiers  (Vienne)  in  1798, 
was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  Asylum  for  the  In¬ 
sane  at  Charenton.  His  principal  work  is  “  On  Insanity 
considered  under  the  Pathological,  Philosophical,  His¬ 
torical,  and  Judicial  Points  of  View.”  Died  in  1895. 

Calmels,  ktl'mll',  (Anatole  CAlestin,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  studied  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  gained  in  1839  one  of  the 
grand  prizes.  Among  his  chief  productions  are  the 
statue  of  Denis  Papin  for  the  fa$ade  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  those  of  Calypso  and  of  Massena  for  the  new 
Louvre. 

Calmet,  kfl'ml',  (Augustin,)  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  near  Commercy  (Lorraine)  in  1672,  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  learning,  and  for  his  labours  as  a  commentator 
of  Scripture.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in  1689,  was 
appointed  abbe  of  Saint-Leopold-de-Nancy  in  1718,  and 
ten  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  abbey  of  Senones, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  Calmet  published 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  “  The  Bible  in  Latin 
and  French,  with  a  Literal  and  Critical  Commentary,” 
(1707-16,)  a  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,”  (2  vols.  folio,  1720,)  which  is  regarded  as  his 
best  production,  and  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  “  Universal  History,  Sacred  and  Profane,”  (17  vols., 
1735— 71-)  Died  in  Paris  in  1757. 

See  Dom  FangA,  “  Vie  de  Dom  Calmet,"  1763  ;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G^n^rale." 

Calmo,  kll'mo,  (Andrea,)  a  facetious  Italian  poet 
and  actor,  born  in  Venice  about  1510.  He  composed 
“  Rhodiana”  and  other  comedies,  which  were  popular, 
and  published  a  collection  of  sonnets,  stanzas,  canzoni, 
etc.  Died  in  1571. 

Calmon,  ktl'miN',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French  econ¬ 
omist,  born  at  Tamni&s,  Dordogne,  March  3,  1815.  He 
became  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  held  various  political 
offices  under  the  Second  Empire.  M.  Thiers  in  1871 
made  him  under-secretary  of  the  interior.  In  1875 
was  chosen  a  life  senator,  and  was  later  a  vice-president 
of  the  senate.  He  published  many  remarkable  studies 
in  political  science,  among  them  “  Histoire  parlemen- 
taire  des  Finances,”  (1865,)  and  “Etude  des  Finances  de 
l’Angleterre,”  (1870.)  Died  October  12,  1890. 

Calogera,kl-lo-ja'rl,  or  Calogiera,  kS-lo-je-a'ri,  (An¬ 
gelo,)  an  Italian  monk,  eminent  as  a  philologist,  born  at 
Padua  in  1699.  For  many  years  he  was  an  inmate  of 
the  monastery  of  San  Michele,  near  Venice.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  P.  Zeno,  Muratori,  and  others,  he  compiled 
and  published  a  selection  from  the  treatises  read  at 
the  various  scientific  and  philological  academies  of  Italy. 
This  valuable  work,  entitled  “  Raccolta  d’Opuscoli  scien¬ 
tific!  e  filologici,”  (“Collection  of  Scientific  and  Philo¬ 
logical  Tracts,”)  was  issued  periodically  from  1729  to 
1766.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  JScher's  “Allgemeines  ^elehrte* 
Lexikon." 

Calogiera.  See  Calogera. 

Cal'o- J o-an'nea  or  Joannes  II.  Com-ne'nos,  [Gr. 

KaXo-ludwTjg  6  K ofivrjvos  ;  Fr.  Calo-Jean,  kf'lo'  zhftN, 
or  Jean  ComnAne,  zhflN  kom'nln',]  Emperor  of  the  East, 
born  in  1088,  was  a  son  of  Alexis  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1 1 18.  The  surname  Calo  is  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  intrinsic  merit,  as  his  person  was  the  reverse 
of  beautiful.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good 
prince.  He  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
Servians.  After  many  victories  over  these  and  other 
nations  or  tribes,  he  conceived  the  project  of  conquering 
the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  en¬ 
tered  Cilicia  with  an  army.  While  hunting  wild  boars 
in  that  province,  he  wounded  his  hand  with  a  poisoned 
arrow,  which  produced  his  death  in  1 143.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Manuel. 

See  Lb  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;"  Nicetas,  “Joanne* 
Comnenus.” 

Calomarde,  kl-lo-maR'dl,  (Francisco  Tadeo,)  a 
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Spanish  minister  of  state,  born  at  Villel  in  1773.  He 
rhose  the  profession  of  law,  became  a  resident  of  Mad¬ 
rid,  and  an  adherent  of  the  absolutist  party.  After  hold¬ 
ing  several  inferior  offices,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
grace  and  justice  in  1823.  For  the  ensuing  ten  years  he 
was  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  evil  policy 
and  misrule  of  that  period.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to 
make  Don  Carlos  king  as  successor  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
fn  1833,  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled.  Died  at  Toulouse 
in  1842. 

See  Lavall£k,  “  Espagne  depuisl’ Expulsion  des  Maures  jusqu’en 
*847;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Calomato,  kJ-lo-miPto,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  Venetian 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Calonne,  de,  deh  kt'lon',  (Alphonse,)  a  French 
journalist,  born  about  1815.  He  published,  in  1852, 
“  Berangere,”  a  tale,  and  in  the  same  year  assisted  to 
establish  the  “  Revue  Contemporaine,”  an  important 
periodical,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  its  expira¬ 
tion  in  1870. 

Calonne,  de,  (Charles  Alexandre,)  a  French 
courtier  and  minister  of  state,  born  at  Douai  in  1734. 
Having  studied  law,  he  became  master  of  requests  in 
1763,  and  intendant  of  Metz  in  1768.  In  1783  he  was 
appointed  controller-general  of  finances,  through  the 
influence  of  Vergennes.  The  expenses  of  the  state  wrere 
greater  than  the  revenue.  Calonne,  who  was  fertile  in 
resources  and  possessed  great  powers  of  application, 
adopted  the  policy  of  disguising  the  distress  by  a  show 
of  prosperity  and  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money. 
He  attempted  to  supply  the  deficit  by  loans  and  tempo¬ 
rary  expedients,  and  in  1786  advised  an  Assembly  of 
Notables,  which  met  next  year,  thus  unintentionally 
giving  the  first  impulse  to  the  Revolution.  The  alarm¬ 
ing  state  of  the  finances  then  became  known,  and  Ca¬ 
lonne  was  dismissed  in  1 787.  During  the  Revolution  he 
lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  London,  and  was  a  zealous  roy¬ 
alist  He  published  several  able  political  and  financial 
tracts,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  notable  are  a  “  View  of 
Europe  in  November,  1795,”  and  “On  the  Finances  of 
France.”  Died  in  1802. 

See  Thiers,  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  J.  L.  Carra, 
“  M.  de  Calonne  tout  entier,”  1788 ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 

rale.” 

Calonne,  de,  (Ernest,)  a  French  poet  and  dramatic 
author,  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  wrote  “Love  and 
Psyche,”  a  poem,  (1842,)  which  was  received  with  favour, 
and  a  play  in  prose,  “  The  Doctor  in  Love,”  (“  Le  Docteur 
amoureux,”)  which  he  ascribed  to  Moiiere.  Died  in  1887. 

Calov,  k&'lof,  [Lat.  Calo'vius,]  originally  Kalau, 
k&'low,  (Abraham,)  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  born  at 
Mohrungen,  Prussia,  in  1612.  He  lectured  on  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Calixtus,  and 
was  much  addicted  to  controversy.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “  System  of  Theological  Subjects,”  (“  Systema  Loco- 
rum  Theologicorum.”)  Died  in  1686. 

Calovius,  the  Latin  of  Calov,  which  see. 

Calprenede,  de  la,  deh  If  kil'pR^h-n^d',  (Gauthier 
de  Costes — deh  kost,)  Seigneur,  a  French  writer  of 
fiction,  born  near  Sarlat,  (Dordogne,)  became  a  resident 
of  Paris  about  1632,  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to 
the  king  in  1650.  He  wrote  “  Cassandre,”  (1642,)  “  Cleo¬ 
patra,”  (10  vols.,  1647,)  and  other  romances,  which  had 
a  temporary  popularity,  and  several  tragedies,  of  which 
“The  Earl  of  Essex”  (1639)  is  said  to  be  the  best. 
Died  in  1663.  “Calprenede,”  says  Hallam,  “had  but  a 
life-estate  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  though  he  was  a  poet 
of  no  contemptible  powers  of  imagination.” 

See  La  Harpk,  “  Cours  de  Literature Madame  de  S£vign£, 
*  Letters.” 

Cal-pur'nI-a,  a  Roman  lady,  a  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  (who  was  consul  in  58  b.c.,)  was  the  fourth 
wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  59, 
and  whom  she  survived.  Alarmed  by  bad  dreams,  she 
entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  home  on  the  fatal 
Ides  of  March,  44  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Caesar.” 

Calpurnia,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  and  lived  in  the  first  century. 

Cal-pur'nI-us,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  Latin  poet,  who 


was  surnamed  Sic/ulus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Little  is  known  of  his 
history.  Several  of  his  Eclogues  are  extant.  They  have 
some  merit,  and  slightly  resemble  those  of  Virgil  in  style. 
His  versification  is  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
is  nearly  pure. 

CaPthrop,  (Samuel  Robert,)  clergyman  and  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  in  England,  October  9,  1829,  was  or¬ 
dained  Unitarian  minister  in  1869,  and  removed  to  the 
United  States.  He  has  written  “  Essay  on  Religion 
and  Science,”  “The  Rights  of  the  Body,”  “Gold 
and  Silver  as  Money,”  “The  Transvaal,  Venezuela, 
and  Armenia,”  “The  Wars  of  1898,”  etc. 

Caluso.  See  Valperga  di  Caluso. 

Calvart  or  Calvaert,  kll'v&Rt,  [Fr.  pron.  ktl'viR',] 
written  also  Calvert,  [Fr.  pron.  kfl'vaiR',]  (Denis,) 
an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  called  by  the  Italians  il 
Fiammingo,  (61  fe-f-mfen'go,)  “the  Fleming,”  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1555.  He  went  to  Italy  while  young,  studied 
with  Fontana  and  Sabbatini,  and  opened  a  school  in 
Bologna,  which  became  very  celebrated.  The  Bolognese 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  their  school  in 
respect  to  colouring.  His  master-pieces  are  a  “  Saint 
Michael”  and  a  “Purgatory.”  Among  his  pupils  were 
Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Albani.  Died  at  Bologna  in 
1619. 

Calve,  (Emma,)  operatic  singer,  was  born  in 
France  in  1866.  She  made  her  debut  in  Brussels  in 
1882,  and  appeared  in  London  in  1892,  in  New  York 
in  1894. 

Cal-ve'na,  (C.  Matius,)  a  learned  Roman,  usually 
called  Matius,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar  the  die. 
tator.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  44  b.c.,  he  joined 
the  party  of  Octavius.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  power 
and  influence  which  Matius  possessed.  He  was  also 
intimate  with  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  in  his  letters. 
He  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  C.  Matius  who  trans¬ 
lated  the  “  Iliad”  into  Latin  verse  and  wrote  an  admired 
work  called  “  Mimiambi.” 

Cal'ver-ley,  (Charles  Stuart,)  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Martley,  Worcestershire,  December  22,  1831. 
His  family  name  was  originally  Blayds.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harrow,  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  He  published  “  Fly-Leaves,” 
a  translation  of  Theocritus,  and  many  clever  ballads  and 
parodies.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarship  and  rich 
genius,  but  wrote  very  little.  Died  February  17,  1884. 

Cal'vert,  (Cecil  or  Cecilius,)  second  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  was  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  and  the  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  The  charter  granted  to 
him,  June  20,  1632,  conferred  ample  political  powers  and 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  on  him  and  his  heirs  forever, 
who,  in  recognition  of  their  fealty  to  the  British  crown, 
were  required  to  pay  annually  two  Indian  arrows  and 
one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  ore  which  might  ever 
be  found.  (See  Calvert,  George.)  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  never  resided  in  Maryland  himself,  and  probably 
never  saw  it,  appointed  as  his  lieutenant  his  brother 
Leonard,  who  arrived  in  the  new  colony  in  1634  with 
about  two  hundred  persons,  mostly  Catholics  of  gentle 
birth.  The  colony  formed  under  auspices  so  favourable, 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
made  rapid  progress,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  re¬ 
markable  share  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  proprietor, 
who  was  “the  heir  of  his  father’s  intentions  not  less 
than  of  his  father’s  fortunes,”  discharged  his  duties  to 
the  colonists  in  a  most  liberal  spirit,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  the  pioneers  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1676.  Leonard  Calvert  had  died  in  1647.  The  heirs 
of  Lord  Baltimore  for  several  generations  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Maryland. 

Calvert,  (Frederick,)  Lord  Baltimore,  born  In  1731, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  the  sixth  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  died  in  1751.  The  subject  of  this  article  then  be¬ 
came  proprietor  of  Maryland  He  published  in  1767  a 
“Tour  in  the  East,”  and  soon  after  became  a  resident 
of  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1771.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  composed  in  Latin,  English,  and  French, 
entitled  “Gaudia  Poetica,”  (“Poetic  Joys.”) 
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Calvert,  (George,)  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  and 
enlightened  lawgiver  of  Maryland,  born  at  Kipling,  in 
Vorkshire,  England,  about  1580,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Flemish  family  of  the  same  name.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford  University.  By  his  talents  and  virtues 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  James  I.,  who  appointed  him 
in  1619  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  1624, 
avowing  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he 
resigned  his  office ;  but  the  king  retained  him  in  the  privy 
council,  and  raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  in  Longford  county,  Ireland.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  from  James  I.  an  extensive  grant  of 
land  in  Newfoundland,  where  in  1621  he  planted  a  colony 
named  Avalon,  which  he  supervised  in  person  and  sus¬ 
tained  for  a  few  years  at  great  expense.  His  motive  in 
this  enterprise  was  partly  to  obtain  liberty  of  worship  for 
his  fellow-professors,  who  were  subject  to  restraints  and 
disabilities  in  the  mother-country.  His  first  experiment 
having  failed  on  account  of  the  ungenial  climate  and  the 
hostilities  of  the  French,  he  visited  Virginia  in  1628  and 
explored  the  adjacent  regions.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  received  from  Charles  I.  a  grant  of  all  the  territory 
included  in  the  present  State  of  Maryland.  As  Calvert 
died  in  1632,  before  the  grant  was  legally  executed,  the 
charter  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  son  Cecil,  under 
date  of  June  20,  1632.  This  charter,  which  was  doubtless 
drafted  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  guaranteed 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  colonists  and  their 
exemption  from  English  taxation  forever.  “  Calvert  de¬ 
serves  to  be  ranked,”  says  Bancroft,  “  among  the  most 
wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  re¬ 
ligious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice  and 
not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establishment 
of  popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
of  conscience ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civilization  by 
recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian  sects.” 
He  wrote  “  The  Practice  of  Princes,”  several  letters  of 
state,  and  a  few  other  works.  Several  of  his  speeches  in 
Parliament  were  published.  (See  Calvert,  Cecil.) 

See  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  i.  chap, 
vii. ;  J.  P.  Kennedy,  “  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
George  Calvert.” 

Calvert,  (George  Henry,)  an  American  author,  and 
a  great-grandson  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  born  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1803.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  m 
prose  and  verse,  “Illustrations  of  Phrenology,”  (1832,) 
“  Count  Julian,  a  Tragedy,”  (1840,)  “  Scenes  and  Thoughts 
in  Europe,”  (1846,)  “  Ellen,  a  Poem,”  (1869,)  and  “  Goethe, 
his  Life  and  his  Works,”  (1872.)  Died  May  24,  1889. 

Calvert,  (Sir  Harry,)  a  British  general,  descended 
from  the  Calverts  of  Hertfordshire.  In  early  life  he 
served  in  the  United  States  under  Clinton,  Howe,  and 
Cornwallis,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1794,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  became  adjutant-general  in  1799. 
After  assisting  to  organize  the  military  colleges  at  High 
Wycombe  and  Marlow,  he  was  made  major-general  in 
1803,  a  baronet  in  1818,  and  a  general  about  1821.  Died 
in  1826. 

See  “  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  Calvert,”  by  Sir 
Henry  Verney,  London,  1853. 

Calvert,  (James,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
was  rector  of  Topcliffe.  Died  in  1698. 

Calvert,  (Leonard,)  the  first  Governor  of  Maryland, 
born  about  1606,  was  a  younger  son  of  George,  Lord 
Baltimore.  He  governed  Maryland  from  1634  until  his 
death  in  1647. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol.  ix.,  Second  Series. 

Calvert,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  at  York  in  1606.  He  became  vicar  of  Trinity,  York, 
and  officiated  in  the  cathedral  during  the  rule  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662)  he  was  ejected 
from  his  living.  He  published  “  Honey  of  Heaven,” 
(“Mel  Cceli,”)  an  exposition  of  Isaiah  liii.,  and  a  few 
other  works.  Died  in  1679. 

Calvi,  kil'vee,  (Lazzaro,)  a  Genoese  painter,  born 
in  1502  ;  died  in  1607,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Continence  of  Scipio.” 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Calvi,  (Pantaleone,)  a  painter,  brother  of  Lazzaro, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Genoa;  died  in  1595. 


Calvidus  Laetus.  See  Quillet,  Claude. 

Calvin,  kll'vin,  written  also  Caulvin,  Cauvin,  and 
Chauvin,  (John,)  [Fr.  Jean  Calvin,  zhftN  kfl'vlN', 
(or  Chauvin,  shS'viN';)  Ger.  Johann  Calvin,  yo'hln 
kll-veen';  It.  Giovanni  Calvino,  jo-v&n'nee  kll-vee'no; 
Lat.  Johan'nes  Calvi'nus,]  after  Luther,  the  greatest  of 
the  Protestant  Reformers,  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy, 
(now  the  department  of  Oise,)  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509. 
His  father,  Gerard  Cauvin,  (ko'viN',)  secretary  of  the 
diocese,  and  fiscal  procureur  of  the  lordship  of  Noyon, 
destined  him  for  the  church,  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.  When  only  about  sixteen  years  old,  Calvin 
was  appointed  cure  of  Marteville,  and,  by  exchange,  of 
Pont-l’Iiveque,  two  years  later,  while  still  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.  His  relative  Robert  Olivetan  induced 
him,  while  at  the  university,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  theology  taught  by  the  Romish  Church. 
At  Bourges,  where  he  was  studying  law, — having  aban¬ 
doned  the  purpose  of  dedicating  himself  to  the  church, — 
Calvin  became  acquainted  with  Melchior  Wolmar,  who 
instructed  him  in  Greek  and  confirmed  him  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  began  soon  after 
openly  to  profess  and  preach  the  new  doctrines.  In  1532 
he  published  on  Seneca’s  treatise  “  De  Clementia”  a 
Latin  commentary,  in  which  he  calls  himself  Johannes 
Calvinus.  The  design  of  this  work,  it  would  appear, 
was  to  lead  the  French  king  (Francis  I.)  to  the  practice 
of  clemency  or  toleration  towards  the  Protestants ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  had  no  effect.  Having  by  his  zeal  for 
the  new  faith  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Calvin  retired  from  Paris  to  Angouleme.  For  a  short 
period  he  was  protected  from  persecution  by  the  favour 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.  But  being 
compelled,  in  1534,  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  he 
found  refuge  in  Bale,  where  he  published  (1536)  his 
“Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (“ Christianae 
Religionis  Institutio,”)  which,  in  an  eloquently-written 
preface,  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  The  object  of  this 
— Calvin’s  most  important  work — was  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  view's  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  the  first  systematic  and  thorough 
defence  of  Protestantism  that  had  till  then  appeared. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  having  begun  to 
spread  into  Italy,  Calvin,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  the 
great  work,  visited  Ferrara,  where  he  was  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  duchess  Renee,  (Renata,)  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  consort  of  Hercules  (Ercole) 
d’Este.  But  even  her  influence  was  unable  to  protect 
him  against  the  power  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  he  was 
again  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Returning  to 
Noyon  for  the  last  time,  he  sold  his  paternal  estate,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  sister,  and  several  devoted 
friends,  withdrew  to  Switzerland.  In  one  of  his  letters 
written  about  this  time,  he  says,  “  I  am  driven  from  the 
land  of  my  birth.  Every  step  towards  its  boundaries 
costs  me  tears.  Perhaps  it  is  not  permitted  to  Truth  to 
dwell  in  France  :  let  her  lot  be  mine.”  In  his  flight  he 
had  arrived  at  Geneva,  (August,  1536,)  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Germany.  But  Farel,  through  whose  influence, 
chiefly,  the  reformed  religion  had  been  established  at 
Geneva,  (1535,)  earnestly  entreated  Calvin  to  remain 
with  him,  and  boldly  threatened  him  with  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  if  he  “would  not  help  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
God.”  Calvin  yielded,  and  was  elected  preacher  and 
teacher  of  theology.  Along  with  Farel,  he  prepared  a 
confession  of  faith  and  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  were  approved  in  a.  general  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  July,  1537.  But  the  severe  doctrines  and  strict 
discipline  of  the  Reformers  were  very  unpalatable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  Genevese ;  a  powerful  party  was 
excited  against  Farel  and  Calvin,  and  early  in  the  year 
1538  they  were  banished  from  the  city.  Calvin  withdrew 
to  Strasburg,  where,  under  his  care,  a  Reformed  congre¬ 
gation  was  established,  which  afforded  a  pattern  to  the 
Protestants  of  France.  During  this  period  (1538-41)  he 
produced  the  first  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  exe- 
getical  theology.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  the  Gene¬ 
vese.  During  his  exile,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
Cardinal  Sadolet,  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Calvin  was 
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instrumental  in  thwarting  these  designs  by  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  refutation  (1539)  of  an  epistle  which  had  been 
addressed  to  them  by  Sadolet.  They  already  began  to 
regret  the  absence  of  the  great  Reformer ;  and  in  1540 
he  received  from  the  Genevese  senate  a  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  to  return.  He  was,  moreover,  urged  to  this  course 
by  Farel  and  many  others  of  his  friends.  Calvin  appears 
to  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  peaceful  life  which  he  led  at 
Strasburg,  and  was  extremely  reluctant  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  conflicts  ;  but  as  he  had  never  ceased 
to  feel  the  deepest  and  most  affectionate  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  at  Geneva,  and,  above  all,  as 
he  regarded  that  city  as  the  post  of  duty  to  which  Hea¬ 
ven  had  especially  called  him,  the  final  decision  could 
not  be  doubtful  with  one  whose  devoted  and  only  aim 
was,  not  to  please  himself,  but,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  1541,  he  again  entered  Geneva,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived,  both  by  the  magistrates  and  people,  “  with  every 
demonstration  of  affection  and  triumph.”  During  his 
sojourn  at  Strasburg  he  had  married  (1539)  a  widow 
named  Idelette  de  Bures,  who  is  described  as  a  woman 
of  exalted  virtues.  They  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Calvin’s  wife  died  in  1549. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  great  man  was  spent 
in  untiring  efforts  to  establish  the  Genevese  church  and 
government  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  render  the 
former  a  model  for  all  other  Protestant  churches.  Calvin 
died  May  27,  1564,  aged  nearly  fifty-five.  The  effects 
of  his  labours  in  promoting  sound  morality  and  learning, 
to  say  nothing  of  religion,  are  still  felt  in  Geneva,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years.  Montesquieu,  referring 
to  the  great  services  which  Calvin  had  rendered  to  that 
state,  says  u  the  Genevese  ought  to  observe  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  their  city  as  a  festival.” 

Nothing  relating  to  Calvin  is  more  remarkable  than 
his  contempt  of  riches  and  the  self-denying  simplicity  o 
his  life.  He  received  from  the  Genevese  only  what  was 
sufficient  to  support  him  with  the  greatest  parsimony. 
Although  he  lived  in  such  poverty,  he  would  never  ac¬ 
cept  a  present  except  for  the  poor.  He  repeatedly  re¬ 
fused  to  take  anything  in  addition  to  his  regular  stipend. 
Once,  during  his  sickness,  the  council  advanced  him  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thalers,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  as  a 
gift ;  but  Calvin  insisted  on  repaying  it.  When  some  of 
his  friends  urged  that  a  person  occupying  the  conspic¬ 
uous  position  which  he  did  before  all  Europe,  ought  to 
live  in  greater  style,  he  replied  by  simply  referring  them 
to  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

There  is  in  Calvin’s  history  one  point  which  must  not 
be  passed  without  notice,  as  it  has  been  made  by  the 
misinformed  and  illiberal  the  ground  of  much  unjust 
censure.  We  refer  to  the  part  which  he  took  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  condemnation  of  Servetus.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  justly  said  against  Calvin  on  this  head  is  that  in 
regard  to  religious  toleration  he  was  not  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  nor  was  he  one  whit  behind 
it.  The  doctrine  of  toleration  in  its  largest  sense  was 
not  yet  recognized,  even  by  men  the  most  liberal  and 
humane.*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Calvin  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
community  which  he  had  so  admirably  organized  at 
Geneva  was  to  him  both  state  and  church,  over  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  watch  with  the  most  jealous  care.  He 
had  reason  to  fear  that  the  errors  of  Servetus,  associated 
as  they  were  with  great  abilities  and  an  arrogant,  reck¬ 
less  spirit,  might  endanger  the  welfare  of  that  community 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  anything  else  on  earth.  He  was  not  merely 
a  watchful  pastor,  but  a  zealous  patriot,  who  sought  to 
defend  his  country  against  what  he  deemed  a  formidable 
enemy.  That  his  hostility  to  Servetus  was  not  so  much 
directed  against  his  religious  opinions  as  against  his 
dangerous  character,  is  at  least  rendered  probable  by  his 
friendly  relations  with  Socinus,  whose  theological  views 
were  no  less  objectionable  than  those  of  Servetus. 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Calvin  died  several  years  before 
William  the  Silent,  from  motives  of  policy  rather  than  from  any  higher 
considerations,  recommended  toleration  as  a  wise  measure  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  more  than  a  century  (and  that,  too,  during  a  period  of 
almost  unexampled  progress)  before  William  Penn  taught  the  great 
truth  that  for  their  religious  opinions  men  are  responsible  to  God  alone. 


While  deeply  regretting  this  blemish  on  his  character, 
(shared  though  it  was  by  all  the  Reformers  of  that  age,) 
we  must  not  omit  to  state  that,  although  Calvin  approved 
of  the  death  of  Servetus,  he  did  not  wish  him  brought  to 
the  stake,  dissenting  in  this  from  Farel  and  some  of  his 
other  friends,  who  exhorted  him  to  be  “firm  and  severe.” 
Farel  at  first,  in  opposition  to  Calvin,  distinctly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  punishment  should  be  death  by  fire. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  repented  of  his  severity,  and 
earnestly  implored  the  council  to  mitigate  the  sentence 
of  Servetus  ;  but  in  vain.* 

The  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  reprobation 
was  the  central  idea  in  Calvin’s  theological  system :  it  is 
to  this  doctrine,  and  others  growing  immediately  out  of 
it,  that  the  term  Calvinism  is  usually  applied. 

As  a  theological  writer,  Calvin  is  remarkable  for  clear¬ 
ness,  method,  and  scientific  exactness.  As  a  reasoner, 
he  is  distinguished  for  logical  acuteness.  According  to 
Scaliger,  he  stood  alone  among  theologians,  (“solus  inter 
theologos  Calvinus.”)  Among  his  numerous  works  we 
may  name,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  his  “  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  (Geneva, 
1561,)  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
Psalms,  etc.  His  other  writings  consist  chiefly  of  tracts 
and  letters. 

See  Paul  Henry,  “Life  and  Times  of  Calvin,”  an  excellent  and 
exhaustive  work;  “Letters  of  Calvin,”  collected  by  Dr.  Bonnet; 
Theodore  de  B4ze,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  Calvin,” 
1564  ;  Bolsec,  “  Historia  de  J.  Calvini  Vita,”  1572;  Masson,  “Vita 
J.  Calvini,”  1598;  Tischer,  “Calvin’s  Leben,”  1794;  Mackenzie, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Calvin,”  1809;  John  Scott,  “Calvin 
and  the  Swiss  Reformation,”  1838 ;  Audin,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  J. 
Calvin,”  1840;  T.  H.  Dyer,  “Life  of  John  Calvin,”  1849;  Maim- 
bourg,  “Histoire  du  Calvinisme;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary;”  Guizot,  “J.  Calvin,”  1844;  Kahnis,  “ Lutheranische 
Dogmatik,”  vol.  ii. ;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1851. 

Cal-vi'nus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
who  entered  public  life  about  62  b.c.  In  the  year  54  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  which 
he  obtained  by  bribery  and  by  the  influence  of  Pompey. 
He  became  a  partisan  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
commanded  the  centre  at  Pharsalia,  (48  b.c.)  In  the 
year  40  he  was  again  elected  consul,  and  afterwards 
commanded  an  army  in  Spain  for  several  years. 

Calvinus,  kil-vee'nhs,  (Johann,)  a  German  jurist, 
whose  proper  name  was  Kahl,  (ktl,)  lived  about  1630. 
He  published  a  “Law  Dictionary,”  (“Lexicon  Juridi- 
cum,”  1609,)  often  reprinted. 

Calvinus,  (Johannes.)  See  Calvin,  John. 

Calvisius,  k&l-vee'ze-fis,  (Seth,)  a  German  astro¬ 
nomer  and  poet,  born  at  Groschleben,  in  Thuringia,  in 
1556.  His  principal  work  is  “Opus  Chronologicum,” 
(1605.)  Died  in  1615. 

Calvo,  kil'vo,  or  Calvi,  kJl'vee,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish 
physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  published  several 
useful  medical  works. 

Calvo,  (Marco  Fabio,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Ravenna,  made  one  of  the  first  Latin  versions  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  (1525.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1527. 

Calvo,  de,  deh  kfl'vo',  (Jean  Sauveur,)  surnamed 
the  Brave,  a  French  general,  born  at  Barcelona  in 
1625.  He  defended  Maestricht  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1676.  Died  in  1690. 

Calvor  or  Calvoer,  k&l'voR,  (Kaspar,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1650,  wrote,  in  Latin 
a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Lower  Saxony.  Died  in 
1725- 

See  J.  J.  Fahsius,  “Vita  G.  Calvoerii,”  1727. 

Calvus.  See  Licinius  Stolo. 

Calvus,  (C.  Licinius  Macer.)  See  Licinius  Cal¬ 
vus. 

Ca-lyp'so,  [Gr.  K a?iinpu}]  a  nymph  or  demi-goddess 
of  Greek  mythology.  She  is  described  by  Homer  as  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Ogy 
gia,  on  which  Ulysses  took  refuge  after  a  shipwreck. 
She  detained  him  some  years,  and  promised  him  immor¬ 
tal  youth  if  he  would  remain  ;  but  he  declined  it  for  the 
sake  of  Penelope. 

Calza,  kJld'zi,  (Antonio,)  a  landscape-painter  of  the 

*  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  universal  intolerance  of  that  age  that 
the  gentle  and  humane  Melanchthon  approved  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  Servetus.  (See  Melanchthon’s  letters  to  Calvin  and 
Bullinger  on  this  subject.) 


«  as  k;  9  as  s  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  k,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (flCj^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona  in  1653 ;  died  about 
*714- 

Calzolai,  kil-zo-ll'ee,  or  Calzolari,  kil-zo-l&'ree, 
(Pietro,)  an  Italian  monk  and  historian,  born  in  Tus¬ 
cany  about  1500.  He  wrote  a  “  Historia  Monastica,” 
(1561.)  Died  in  1580. 

Cam,  kowN,  (?)  (Diogo,)  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
who  in  1484  explored  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  equator. 

Camadeva  or  Camadeo.  See  Kamadeva. 

Camargo,  ki-maR'go,  (Alphonso,)  a  Spanish  navi¬ 
gator,  who  explored  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  1540. 

Camargo,  ki'mtR'go',  (Marie  Anne  Cuppi,)  a  fa¬ 
mous  danseuse,  born  at  Brussels  in  1710.  She  per¬ 
formed  in  Paris  from  1726  to  1751.  Voltaire  addressed 
to  her  verses  beginning,  “Ah  !  Camargo,  que  vous  etes 
brillante  !”  Died  in  1770. 

Camassei,  k2.-m£s-sa'ee,  (Andrea,)  an  able  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bevagna  in  1601,  worked 
m  Rome.  Died  in  1648. 

Cambacer^s,  de,  (Etienne  Hubert,)  a  French  car¬ 
dinal,  brother  of  the  jurist  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1756.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  in  1802,  and  the  next  year  became  a  cardinal  and 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1821. 

Cambacdres,  de,  (Jean  Jacques  Rdgis — ri'zh£ss',) 
an  able  French  statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1757.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  lawyer  before  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1792  was  elected  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  in  which  he  performed  a  prominent  part,  but 
with  such  caution  and  wisdom  that  he  was  accused  of 
moderation  and  temporizing.  He  mostly  voted  with  the 
republicans,  except  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (July,  1794)  he  was  president  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  used  his  great  influence 
to  terminate  the  reign  of  terror.  He  passed  into  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Institute.  In  1799,  Bonaparte,  then 
first  consul,  appointed  Cambacer&s  second  consul. 
Under  the  empire  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  to  whom  he  gave  good  counsels  and  adhered  with 
constant  fidelity.  He  was  made  arch-chancellor,  Duke 
of  Parma,  president  of  the  senate,  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honour,  etc. 
He  had  the  principal  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Civil 
Code.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  reluctantly  served 
his  former  chief  as  minister  of  justice,  and  in  1816  was 
exiled,  but  was  permitted  to  return  in  1818.  He  then 
recovered  his  civil  rights,  with  the  title  of  duke,  but  did 
not  hold  office  under  the  Bourbons.  Died  in  Paris  in  1824. 

See  Aubriet,  '‘Vie  de  Cambac£r&s,”  1825  ;  Thiers,  “  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  I’Empire.” 

Cambacdres,  de,  (Marie  Jean  Pierre  Hubert,) 
Due,  a  French  senator,  nephew  of  the  eminent  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1798.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1837,  and  appointed  a  senator  in  18^1. 
After  that  date  he  became  grand  master  of  ceremonies 
in  the  imperial  household.  Died  July  12,  1881. 

Camberlyn  d’Amougies,  k&m'ber-lln'  (or  kftN'b^R'- 
Hn')  dt'moo'zhe',  (Jean  Baptiste  Guillaume,)  a  Bel¬ 
gian  poet,  born  at  Ghent  in  1760;  died  in  1833. 

Cambert,  kSN'baiR',  (Robert,)  a  French  musician, 
who  was  organist  of  the  church  Saint-Honore  in  Paris. 
About  1659  Perrin  and  he  composed  a  comic  opera  which 
had  a  great  success.  It  was  called  the  “  premiere  come- 
die  Fra^aise  en  musique.”  They  afterwards  produced 
others,  entitled  “Ariane”  and  “  Pomone.”  He  died  in 
England  in  1677,  aged  about  fifty. 

See  F £tis,  '  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Cambiagi,  kim-be-iPjee,  (Joachim,)  a  historical 
writer,  born  in  Tuscany  un  1740,  became  a  partner  of 
Gaetano  Cambiagi,  a  noted  printer  of  Florence.  He 
published  a  “History  of  Corsica,”  (1770.) 

Cambiaso,  ldm-be-&'so,  (Luca,)  also  called  Lu- 
CHETTO  DA  Genova,  (loo-ket'to  da  jk-no'vi,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painter,  born  at  or  near  Genoa  in  1527 
He  received  lessons  in  the  art  from  his  father  Giovanni, 
and  became  remarkably  skilful  in  foreshortening.  He 
painted  in  fresco  the  “  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  which  was 
greatly  admired.  Invited  by  Philip  II.,  he  went  to  Spain 
in  1 583,  and  adorned  the  Escurial  with  frescos,  one  of 


which  represents  the  celestial  paradise.  He  worked 
with  great  facility,  both  in  fresco  and  oil.  “The  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  Saint  George,”  at  Genoa,  is  called  his  master¬ 
piece.  Died  in  1585. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Winckelmann, 
“Neues  Maler-Lexikon.” 

Cambini,  kim-bee'nee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Florence,  lived  about  1470. 

Cambini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Leghorn  in  1746,  produced  a  great  number  of  sympho¬ 
nies,  concertos,  oratorios,  motets,  etc.  Died  about  1832. 

Cambis-Velleron,  de,  deh  kftNlie'  v£l'r6N',  (Joseph 
Louis  Dominique,)  Marquis,  a  French  historian,  bom 
at  Avignon  in  1706;  died  in  1772. 

Cambon,  k&N'biN',  (Joseph,)  a  French  republican 
financier,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1756,  was  a  merchant  in 
early  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
1791,  and  to  the  Convention  of  1792,  in  which  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  In  1793  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  government.  He  concurred  in  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  in  1794.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
finances,  he  rendered  important  services  to  the  republic, 
and  made  many  able  financial  reports.  He  is  said  to 
have  merited  an  enduring  reputation  by  that  report, 
which  caused  the  adoption  of  the  great-book,  or  register 
of  the  public  debt.  In  1795  the  rivalry  between  Cambon 
and  Tallien  resulted  in  a  decree  for  the  arrest  of  the 
former,  who  escaped  by  concealment.  Under  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  he  lived  in  a  private  station,  was  exiled 
in  1815,  and  died  in  Belgium  in  1820. 

See  De  Barante,  “Histoire  de  la  Convention  nationale.” 

Cambon,  de,  deh  kflN'bdN',  (Jean  Louis  Auguste 
Emmanuel,)  Marouis,  a  French  lawyer,  born  at  Tou¬ 
louse  in  1737.  He  was  first  president  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  1787.  Died  in  1807. 

Cambon,  (Jules  Martin,)  a  French  statesman, 
was  born  at  Paris,  April  5,  1845.  He  studied  law, 
served  in  the  war  of  1870,  and  entered  the  govern¬ 
ment  service,  becoming  prefect  of  several  departments. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1898  acted  for  Spain  in  drawing  up  the 
protocol  of  peace  after  the  Cuban  war. 

Cambray,  kSN'bR^',  (Baptiste,)  a  French  peasant, 
noted  as  the  inventor  of  a  cotton  or  linen  stuff  called 
cambric.  He  lived  in  Cambresis,  or  Cambray,  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Cambray-Digny,  de,  deh  kSN'bRi'  d£n'ye',  (Louis 
Guillaume,)  a  French  physicist,  born  in  Picardy  in 
1 723,  became  a  citizen  of  Florence.  He  constructed  the 
first  steam-engine  used  south  of  the  Alps.  Died  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Cam'bre-leng  or  Cam/bre-ling,  (Churchill  C.,) 
an  American  politician,  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1786. 
He  became  a  merchant  in  New  York,  served  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  1821  to  1839,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia 
in  the  latter  year.  Died  in  1862. 

Cambridge,  (Ada,)  novelist,  was  born  at  St. 
Germains,  Norfolk,  England,  November  21,  1844. 
She  married  Rev.  George  F.  Cross  in  1870,  and  emi¬ 
grated  with  him  to  Australia.  Since  1893  she  has 
lived  in  Williamstown,  a  port  of  Melbourne.  Her 
works  embrace  “  My  Guardian,”  (1877,)  “  A  Marked 
Man,”  (1891)  “A  Marriage  Ceremony,”  (1894,) 
“A  Humble  Enterprise,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Cam'bridge,  (Adolphus  Frederick,)  Duke  of, 
the  seventh  son  of  George  III.  of  England,  was  born  in 
1774.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Hondschoote  in 
1793.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hanover  in  1816, 
and  Viceroy  of  the  same  in  1831.  Died  in  1850. 

Cambridge,  (George  William  Frederick 
Charles,)  Duke  of,  a  British  general,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  at  Hanover 
in  1819.  He  became  a  major-general  in  1845,  an<^  suc* 
ceeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1850.  In  1854  he  commanded 
a  division  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  British  army  from  1856  to  1895.  He 
died  March  I7>  1904. 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u, 


y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Cambridge,  (Richard  Owen,)  an  ingenious  English 
writer,  born  in  London  in  1714.  He  became  a  member 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1737.  He  wrote  the  “  Scribleriad,” 
a  heroic  poem,  which  has  been  much  admired ;  twenty- 
one  of  the  best  papers  in  “The  World  ‘.‘The  Intruder,” 
a  poem;  and  a  “History  of  the  War  in  India  between 
the  French  and  English  from  1755  to  1761.”  Died  in 
1802. 

Cambronne,  de,  deh  kftN'bRon',  (Pierre  Jacques 
Etienne,)  Baron,  a  French  general,  born  at  Nantes  in 
1770.  He  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1812  and  1813,  and  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Elba  in  1814.  In  1815  he  was  admitted  into  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Waterloo,  where, 
after  being  surrounded,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.*  At  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army. 
Died  in  1842. 

Cambry,  kflN'bRe',  (Jacques,)  a  French  litterateur^ 
born  at  L’Orientin  1749,  was  prefect  of  the  department 
of  Oise.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  learned  works,  among 
which  are  an  “  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Poussin,” 
(1783,)  and  “Travels  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.”  Died 
in  1807. 

Cam-by'sei,  IGr.  Ka/iSvarjc ;Fr.  Cambyse,  kSN'b£z',] 
Kang  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  succeeded  his  father, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  about  530  b.c.  Five  years  later  he 
invaded  Egypt,  defeated  Psammenitus,  its  king,  took 
Memphis,  the  capital,  and  in  a  few  months  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  He  then  marched  against 
Ethiopia ;  but,  having  lost  many  men  by  famine,  he  re¬ 
turned  without  success.  The  cruelties  that  he  after¬ 
wards  committed,  among  which  was  the  execution  of  his 
brother  Smerdis,  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  loss  of  his 
reason.  He  was  accidentally  wounded  by  his  own  sword, 
and  died  in  consequence  in  521  or  522  B.c.,  leaving  no 
issue. 

Cam'den,  (Charles  Pratt,)  first  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  judge  and  statesman  of  great  merit,  born  in  1714,  was 
the  son  of  Chief-Justice  Sir  John  Pratt.  At  Eton  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  William  Pitt.  Having 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1738.  For  many  years  he  obtained  but  little  practice, 
until  his  success  in  defending  a  bookseller  charged  with 
a  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1752,  brought  him 
into  notice.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  about 
1758,  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  became  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1762.  He  there  found 
the  proper  sphere  for  his  eminent  judicial  talents,  and 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  decision  against  the 
legality  of  general  warrants  in  the  case  of  Wilkes. 

In  1765  he  was  created  Baron  Camden,  and  in  the 
next  year  became  lord  chancellor.  He  held  the  great 
seal  nearly  four  years,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  dignity,  firmness,  and  integrity.  “Among 
the  names  that  adorn  the  legal  profession,”  says  Lord 
Brougham,  “  there  are  few  which  stand  so  high  as  that 
of  Camden.  He  was,  however,  more  eminent  in  the 
senate  than  the  forum.  He  brought  into  Parliament  a 
high  professional  reputation,  and  his  talents  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  shine  in  debate.”  The  constant  and 
powerful  champion  of  constitutional  liberty,  he  opposed 
the  policy  of  Lord  North  in  relation  to  America,  and 
has  been  called  the  right  arm  of  Lord  Chatham,  for  his 
zealous  co-operation  with  that  political  chief  in  his  long 
contest  with  the  court.  He  was  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  from  the  accession  of  the  younger  Pitt  as  premier, 
until  his  own  death.  In  1786  he  was  created  Earl  Cam¬ 
den.  In  1 792  he  eloquently  and  successfully  maintained 
the  rights  of  juries  in  libel-cases,  against  Thurlow  and 
all  the  other  law  lords.  Fox’s  celebrated  Libel  Act  was 
chen  carried  through  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  exer¬ 
tions.  Died  in  1794. 

Camden,  (John  Jeffreys  Pratt,)  Marquis  of, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1 759.  About 
1780  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  appointed  a 
teller  of  the  exchequer.  From  1789  to  1794  he  was  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he 

*  He  is  said  to  have  disowned  the  famous  phrase,  “The  Guard 
dies,  and  never  sun-endere,”  which  was  attributed  to  him. 


inherited  his  father’s  title  and  entered  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  several 
years  previous  to  1 798.  He  afterwards  served  the  public 
with  honour  as  secretary  for  the  colonies  and  president 
of  the  council,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis 
about  1812.  Died  in  1840. 

Camden,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  antiquary 
and  author,  born  in  London  in  155 1.  Having  graduated 
at  Oxford,  he  became  second  master  of  Westminster 
School  in  1575.  In  1586  he  produced,  in  Latin,  his  most 
celebrated  work,  “  Britannia  sive  Regnorum  Anglian,  Sco- 
tiae  et  Hiberniae  ex  intima  Antiquitate  Chorographica 
Descriptio,”  (a  “Description  of  Great  Britain,”  etc.,) 
which  was  the  result  of  his  antiquarian  studies  and  re¬ 
searches  pursued  for  many  years,  and  is  a  very  important 
production.  The  subsequent  editions  have  been  enlarged 
by  various  editors,  and  the  book  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Gibson  and  Gough.  Camden  was  made  head¬ 
master  of  Westminster  about  1592,  and  Clarencieux  king- 
at-arms  in  1597.  He  published,  besides  a  few  other 
works,  “  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,”  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  and  admired  for  various  merits.  “  It  is 
written,”  says  Hume,  “with  simplicity  of  expression 
very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  among 
the  best  historical  productions  which  have  yet  been 
composed  by  any  Englishman.”  He  died  in  1623,  having 
first  founded  the  Camden  professorship  of  history  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  has  been  called  “the  British  Pausanias”  and 
“the  Judicious  Camden.” 

See  Thomas  Smith,  “Lift  of  Camden,”  1691 ;  Molinacus, 
“Oratio  de  Vita  G.  Camdeni,”  1652;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol 
ix.,  1824. 

Camdenu.  See  Kamadhenu. 

Camdeo.  See  Kamadeva. 

Camelli,  ki-mel'lee,  or  Kamel,  kH'mel,  (Georg 
Joseph,)  a  German  botanist,  bom  at  Brunn  about  1690. 
He  passed  some  years  as  a  missionary  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  plants  of  which  he  described  accurately  in 
memoirs  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Linnaeus 
named  the  genus  Camellia  in  his  honour. 

See  Ray,  “  Histoire  universelle  des  Plantes.” 

Camense,  ka-mee'nee,  [Fr.  CamAnes,  kf'm&n',]  the 
general  name  of  four  divinities  or  prophetic  nymphs  in 
early  Roman  mythology,  viz. :  Antevorta,  Postvorta,  Car- 
menta,  and  Egeria  or  Algeria.  The  Roman  poets  some¬ 
times  applied  this  name  to  the  Muses. 

Cam^nes,  the  French  of  C amende,  which  see. 

Ca-me-nl-a'ta,  (Joannes,)  [K a/zeviara  ’lcjavvijc,]  of 
Thessalonica,  a  Greek  writer,  who  witnessed  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in 
904  A.D. 

Camenz,  k&'mSnts,  (Erdmann  Gottfried,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  antiquary,  born  in  Saxony  in  1692;  died  in  1743. 

Camerarius,  ki-mi-r^'re-fis,  or  Cammermeister* 
k&m'mer-mls'ter,  (Alexander,)  a  physician,  born  at  Tu¬ 
bingen  in  1695,  was  a  son  of  Rudolf  Jakob,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  professor.  Died  in  1736. 

Camerarius,  (Elias,)  a  son  of  Elias  Rudolf,  noticed 
below,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1673,  became  first  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works  remarkable  for  singular  ideas.  Died  in  1734. 

See  1£loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Camerarius,  (Elias  Rudolf,)  a  German  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1641,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  that  city.  Died  in  1695. 

Camerarius,  (Joachim,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  scholars  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Bamberg  in 
1500.  His  proper  name  was  Liebhard,  (leep'hiRt.)  He 
was  deputed  in  1530  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part  as  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
Melanchthon.  In  1535  he  became  director  or  principal 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  in  1541  reorganized 
that  of  Leipsic,  of  which  he  was  rector  for  many  years. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  Latin  works,  a  “  Life  of  Me¬ 
lanchthon,”  (1566,)  Commentaries  on  Cicero,  Aristotle, 
and  other  classics,  and  “  Commentaries  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Tongues,”  (“Commentarii  Linguae  Graecae  et  La- 
tinae,”  1551.)  “Budaeus,  Camerarius,  Scaliger,  Casau- 
bon,”  says  Hallam,  “  appear  to  stand  out  as  the  great 
restorers  of  ancient  learning,  and  especially  of  the  Greek 
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Janguage.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.") 
Died  at  Leipsic  in  1574- 

See  P.  Ekhrman,  “Fata  et  Merita  J.  Camerarii,”  Upsal,  1761; 
August  W.  Ernesti,  “Programma  de  J.  Camerario,”  1774;  J.  F. 
Eckhard,  “J.  Camerarii  Memoria,”  1774;  JdCHER,  “Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Camerarius,  (Joachim,)  a  distinguished  physician 
and  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nuremberg 
in  1534.  He  practised  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  botanical  library  of  Gesner, 
with  fifteen  hundred  wood-engravings  which  he  left.  He 
published  several  botanical  works,  among  which  are  the 
“  Medical  Garden,”  (“  Hortus  Medicus,”)  and  “  Epitome 
Mathioli  de  Plantis,”  etc.,  (1586.)  Died  in  1598. 

Camerarius,  (Philipp,)  a  jurist,  son  of  Joachim  I., 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  was  chosen  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Altorf  in  1581.  He  wrote  “Leisure 
Hours,”  (“Horae  subsecivae,”  3  vols.,)  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  Died  in  1624. 

See  J.  G.  Schelhorn,  “  Commentarius  de  Vita,  Fatis  ac  Meritis 
P.  Camerarii,”  1740. 

Camerarius,  (Rudolf  Jakob,)  a  German  physician 
md  botanist,  son  of  Elias  Rudolf,  born  at  Tiibingen  in 
1665.  He  was  professor  of  physics  at  Tubingen  from 
1689  to  1695,  and  was  then  appointed  first  professor  of 
medicine,  including  botany,  in  the  same  university.  In 
1694  he  published  a  Latin  letter  on  the  sex  of  plants, 
“^he  real  establishment  of  the  sexual  theory,”  says 
Hallam,  “is  due  to  Camerarius,  professor  of  botany  at 
Tubingen,  whose  letter  on  that  subject  did  much  to 
spread  the  theory  over  Europe.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1721. 

Camerer,  kiH'men-r^r,  (Johann  Frederik,)  a  Danish 
historian,  born  at  Ettingen  in  1720;  died  in  1792. 

Cam-e-ri'nus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Ovid. 

Cam'^r-on,  (Sir  Alan,)  a  British  general,  born  pro¬ 
bably  in  Scotland.  In  1 793  he  raised  at  his  own  expense 
a  regiment  of  Cameron  Highlanders,  with  which  he 
fought  against  the  French.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula 
as  brigadier-general  in  1808  and  1810.  About  1820  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1828. 

Cameron,  (Archibald,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish  Jacobite, 
born  about  1698,  was  a  brother  of  Donald  Cameron  of 
Lochiel.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  was  tried  for  treason,  and  hung  in  1753. 

Cameron,  (Sir  Charles  Alexander,)  chemist, 
was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  16,  1830.  He 
studied  chemistry  and  medicine,  became  professor  of 
hygiene  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
and  worked  actively  for  sanitary  improvement  in  that 
country.  He  was  knighted  in  1886,  and  wrote  much 
on  chemistry  and  hygiene. 

Cameron,  (Donald,)  of  Lochiel,  a  Highland  chief¬ 
tain,  who  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  the  rebellion  of 
174.5,  was  called  “the  gentle  Lochiel.”  He  captured 
Edinburgh  by  surprise,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  after  which  he  escaped  to  France  in  1746. 
The  disaster  of  Culloden  forms  the  subject  of  Campbell’s 
spirited  poem  entitled  “Lochiel’s  Warning.”  Lochiel 
died  in  1748.  He  is  commended  as  a  type  and  model 
of  the  Highland  chivalry. 

Cameron,  (Emily  Lovett,)  novelist,  was  born 
at  Walthamstow,  England,  and  married  H.  Lovett 
Cameron.  She  wrote  “  Juliet’s  Guardian,”  (1877,) 
“Vera  Nevill,”  (1880,)  “In  a  Grass  Country,” 
(1885,)  etc. 

Cameron,  (Sir  Evan  or  Ewen,)  of  Lochiel,  a 
Scottish  chief,  called  “  the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands,” 
was  born  about  1630.  He  was  a  zealous  Jacobite, 
took  arms  against  William  III.  about  1689,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  Killiecrankie.  Died  in  17 19. 

Cameron,  (James  Donald,)  son  of  Simon  Cam¬ 
eron,  was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  May  14, 
1833.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  from  1862  to 
1874  was  president  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  1895,  and  was 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  1877-97. 
He  became  an  advocate  of  free  silver,  and  declined  a 
Republican  renomination. 

Cameron,  (John,)  a  Scottish  divine  and  statesman, 


who  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  (1426.)  He  was  lord  chancellor  under 
James  I.  and  James  II.,  and  represented  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  the  Council  of  Bale  about  1431. 

Cameron,  (John,)  a  liberal  Protestant  divine  and 
biblical  scholar,  born  at  Glasgow  about  1580,  became 
eminent  for  learning  and  subtlety  as  a  theologian.  He 
went  to  France  in  1600,  lectured  on  Greek  and  divinity 
at  Bordeaux,  Saumur,  and  Montauban,  and  published 
theological  works,  one  of  which  is  called  “  Myrothedum 
Evangelicum.”  He  opposed  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of 
predestination.  Died  at  Montauban  in  1625. 

See  Baylb,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Haag,  “La 
France  protestante.” 

Cameron,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  general,  born  in  1773, 
served  in  Spain  with  distinction.  Died  in  1844. 

Cameron,  (Richard,)  a  Scottish  minister,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  or  “  Covenanters,”  was  born 
at  Falkland.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  boldly  op¬ 
posed  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Episcopal  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  became  an  itinerant  field-preacher.  In  1680, 
attended  by  about  twenty  armed  followers,  he  proclaimed 
at  Sanquhar  that  Charles  Stuart  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
A  few  weeks  after  that  event  he  was  killed  in  a  fight  with 
the  royalist  troops  at  Airdsmoss.  The  sect  of  Came¬ 
ronians  has  at  present  numerous  churches  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere.  They  call  themselves  “  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterians.” 

Cam'^r-pn,  (Simon,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1799.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  printer,  and  became  editor  of  a  Democratic  jour¬ 
nal  at  Harrisburg  about  1822,  after  which  he  acquired  a 
large  fortune  by  operations  in  banking,  railroads,  etc. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
for  Pennsylvania.  His  term  in  the  Senate  expired  March 
4,  1849.  Having  separated  from  the  Democratic  party 
about  1855,  he  supported  Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in 
1856,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
about  the  end  of  that  year.  He  was  secretary  of  war 
in  the  cabinet  of  Lincoln  from  March  4,  1861,  to  Jan¬ 
uary,  1862,  and  was  then  appointed  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Russia.  He  returned  home  in  1863,  and  was 
again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1866,  and  in  1872.  Died  June  26,  1889. 

Cameron,  (Verney  Lovett,)  an  English  traveller 
and  naval  commander,  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1844.  He 
traversed  the  African  continent  from  east  to  west  in 
1872-76,  travelled  in  the  southwest  of  Asia  in  1878-79, 
and  in  1882  again  travelled  in  Africa.  He  published 
“  Across  Africa,”  (1876,)  “  Our  Future  Highway,”  (1880,) 
etc.,  and,  jointly  with  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  “To  the 
Gold  Coast  for  Gold,”  (1883.)  Died  March  26,  1894. 

Camera,  ka'mers,  (Giovanni,)  originally  Giovanni 
Ricuzzi  Vellini,  (jo-vin'nee  re-koot'see  v51-lee'nee,) 
an  Italian  monk  and  Greek  scholar,  born  at  Camerino 
about  1460.  He  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning 
by  publishing  editions  of  Claudian,  Florus,  Eutropius, 
and  other  classic  authors.  At  one  time  he  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Padua.  Died  about  1550. 

Ca-mil'la,  [Fr.  Camille,  kt'mfel'  or  kt'me'ye,]  a 
mythical  personage,  celebrated  for  swiftness  of  foot  and 
martial  valour,  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Vol- 
scian  king  Metabus,  and  an  attendant  of  Diana.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Virgil,  she  fought  in  the  army  of  Turnus,  and 
was  killed  by  Aruns.  (See  “Aineid,”  book  xi.  366-830.) 

Camille,  the  French  of  Camillus  and  Camilla, 
which  see. 

Camilli,  M-m^l'lee,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Sienna  about  1550. 

Camillo,  k&-m£l'yo,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1610;  died  in  1671. 

Camillo,  kii-m£l'lo,  (Julius,)  surnamed  Df.lminio, 
(dSl-mee'ne-o,)  an  Italian  linguist  and  writer,  born  at 
Forll  in  1479.  He  wrote  verses,  and  treatises  on  oratory. 
Died  in  1550. 

Ca-mil'lus,  (Lucius  Furius,)  a  son  of  Marcus  Furius, 
noticed  below,  was  chosen  dictator  of  Rome  in  350  B.C. 

Camillus,  [Fr.  Camille,  kt'mfcF  or  ki'me'ye,]  (Mar¬ 
cus  Furius,)  a  celebrated  Roman  dictator,  whose  history 
has  been  embellished  with  many  fabulous  exploits.  After 
serving  as  military  tribune,  he  was  five  times  chosen  dL- 
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tator,  and  gained  victories  over  the  Falisci,  Capenates, 
Volscians,  and  Fidenates.  In  his  first  dictatorship,  which 
began  in  396,  he  took  Veii,  after  a  long  siege.  About 
^90  b.c.  he  was  condemned  for  peculation,  and  was  ex¬ 
iled  to  Ardea.  The  Gauls  under  Brennus  having  pillaged 
Rome,  Camillus  was  recalled,  and,  according  to  the 
popular  account,  gained  two  decisive  victories  over  the 
invaders.  He  was  chosen  dictator,  for  the  fifth  time,  in 
367.  He  is  said  to  have  dissuaded  the  citizens  from 
removing  en  masse  from  Rome  to  Veii  after  the  former 
city  had  been  ruined  by  the  Gauls.  Died  in  364  B.c. 
Plutarch  has  written  a  life  of  Camillus. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome  Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome,”  vol. 

i. ;  Obrecht,  “  Dissertatio,  M.  F.  Camillum  reprassentans,”  1693. 

Caminade,  k&'me'n&d',  (Alexandre  Francois,)  a 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1783,  was  a  pupil  of 
David.  He  gained  a  grand  prize,  which  procured  for 
him  a  pension  and  the  privilege  of  studying  in  Rome. 
The  “Levite  of  Ephraim”  (1838)  is  called  his  best  work. 
Died  in  May,  1862. 

Caminatzin,  kS-me-nit-zeen',  (?)  a  nephew  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  was  Prince  of  Texcuco.  He  formed  an  abortive 
design  to  liberate  his  country  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Mexico  in  1521. 

Caminer,  kd-me-naiR',  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  in  Venice  in  1731.  He  issued  a  periodical  entitled 
“Literary  Europe”  (“Europa  Letteraria”)  from  1768  to 
1774,  when  he  changed  the  plan,  and  called  it  “The  En¬ 
cyclopedic  Journal,”  (“Giornale  Enciclopedico.”)  He 
wrote  a  “Life  of  Frederick  II.,”  and  other  historical 
works.  Died  in  1 796. 

Caminha,  kH-mfen'yil,  (Pedro  de  Andrade,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  poet,  born  at  Oporto;  died  in  1594.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1791. 

Caminha,  de,  d&  kfi-m6n'yS,  (Pedro  Vaz,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  explorer,  went  to  India  with  Cabral  in  1500.  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  which  discovered  Brazil, 
and  wrote  a  description  of  that  country,  published  in  1 81 7. 

Cammerhof,  k&m'mer-hof,  (Johann,)  a  German 
philologist  and  Lutheran  minister,  born  at  Brunswick, 
lived  about  1650. 

CammerliofF,  klm'mer-hof,  (John  Frederick,)  born 
near  Magdeburg,  Germany,  July  28,  1721.  He  was  sent 
to  America  in  1746,  and  became  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Moravian  Church.  He  was  eminent  for  his  labours 
among  the  Indians.  Died  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
4pril  28,  1751. 

Cammermeister.  See  Camerarius. 

Camcenas.  See  Camenze. 

Camoens,  kSm'o-ens,  [Port,  de  Camoens,  d&  kd-mo'- 
£ns,]  (Luis  or  Luiz,)  the  most  celebrated  of  Portuguese 
poets,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  probably  at  Lisbon. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  variously  stated  at  1517  and  1524. 
He  was  educated  at  Coimbra.  Soon  after  he  left  school, 
a  lady  of  honour  at  court  inspired  him  with  a  passion 
which  became  the  source  of  his  misfortunes  and  per¬ 
haps  also  a  stimulus  to  his  genius.  In  consequence  of 
this  amour  he  was  exiled  to  Santarem,  where  he  sought 
to  beguile  the  pain  of  separation  by  writing  elegiac 
verses.  When  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  an  expedition 
against  Morocco,  Camoens  joined  it,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  in  several  battles.  Finding  that 
his  poetic  talents  and  martial  merits  were  equally  neg¬ 
lected  and  depreciated  at  court,  he  embarked  for  India 
in  1553,  exclaiming,  with  Scipio,  “  Ungrateful  country  ! 
thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones  1”  (“  Ingrata  patria,  non 
possidebis  ossa  mea.”) 

After  serving  in  several  warlike  enterprises,  he  was 
exiled  from  Goa  to  Macao  for  a  political  satire  which  he 
entitled  “Follies  in  India.”  There  he  composed  his 
greatest  work,  “The  Lusiad,”  (“  Os  Lusiadas,”)  a  heroic 
poem  (first  printed  in  1572)  commemorating  the  martial 
and  nautical  exploits  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  other  Por¬ 
tuguese  heroes.  “  The  national  glory  of  the  Portuguese,” 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  “is  there  illustrated  under  all 
the  forms  that  imagination  can  devise.  The  versification 
is  so  charming  and  stately  that  even  the  common  people 
know  many  stanzas  by  heart,  and  sing  them  with  delight.” 
In  1569  he  returned  to  Lisbon  in  great  poverty,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  his  portion  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  aggravated  by  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  his 


country.  He  died  in  a  hospital  in  1579.  He  has  left  ad¬ 
mired  specimens  of  nearly  every  species  of  poetry,  among 
which  are  numerous  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  and  songs. 

“  Camoens,”  says  Robert  Southey,  “  is  the  ‘  well  unde¬ 
filed’  of  that  fine  language,  which  he  more  than  any 
other  author  enriched  and  refined.”  (“  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  April,  1822.) 

See  F.  Mordani,  “  Elogio  storico  di  L.  Camoens,”  1841  ;  John 
Adamson,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Luis  de  Camoens,” 
1820;  Souza  Botblho,  “Vida  deLuiz  Camoens,”  1817;  Barreto- 
Feio,  “Vida  de  Camoens;”  Henriques  Vilhegas,  “Elogio  a  Me- 
moria  de  L.  de  Camoens;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1805. 

Camosio,  ki-mo'se-o,  or  Camoti,  kii-mo'tee,  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  Hellenist,  born  at  Asolo 
about  1515.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  “Metaphysics” 
of  Aristotle,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1581  or  1591. 

See  De  Thou,  “M&noires  historiques.  ” 

Campagna,  k&m-plhi'yi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Verona  in  1552;  died  in  or  after  1623. 

Campagnola,  kim-p^n-yo'H,  (Domenico,)  a  skilful 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1482,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Titian,  whom  he  imitated.  He  was  an 
excellent  colorist.  Died  in  1550.  Among  his  engravings 
are  a  “Holy  Family,”  and  an  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.” 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campagnoli,  kSm-pin-yo'lee,  (Bartolommeo,)  a » 
Italian  violinist  of  high  reputation,  born  near  Bologna 
about  1750.  He  composed  instrumental  pieces,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  Exercises  on  the  Seven  Positions.”  Died  in  1827. 

Campaiila,  kim-pi-41'H,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  phi¬ 
losopher  and  naturalist,  born  in  Sicily  in  1668.  His 
chief  work  is  “Adam,  or  the  Creation,”  a  philosophic 
poem,  (1709  ;  5th  edition,  1757.)  Died  in  1740. 

Campaii,  kdN'pfiN',  (Jeanne  Louise  Henriettf 
Genest — zheh-nk',)  Madame,  a  French  lady,  eminent  as 
a  teacher,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1752.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  appointed  reader  to  the  three  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.  About  1770  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Campan, 
and  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Marie  Antoinette.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  she  was  the  first  lady  of  the  chamber,, 
and  the  most  intimate  confidante  of  that  queen,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  her  until  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  by  the? 
mob,  August  10,  1792,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  death., 
She  afterwards  opened  a  boarding-school  at  Saint-Ger¬ 
main,  which  became  celebrated,  and  was  patronized  by 
Bonaparte  and  Josephine.  Hortense  and  two  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  sisters  were  her  pupils.  About  1806  the  emperor 
founded  at  Ecouen  a  school  for  the  daughters  and  sisters 
of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  chose  Madame 
Campan  as  superintendent.  She  was  deprived  of  this 
place  in  1814  by  the  Bourbons,  and  died  in  1822,  leaving 
curious  and  well-written  “Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life 
of  Marie  Antoinette,”  (3  vols.,  1822,)  and  other  works. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Campana,  kim-pi'nS,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1751,  obtained  a 
chair  of  physics  at  Ferrara,  and  published  several  medi¬ 
cal  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Campana,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Aquila  about  1540.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Life  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,”  (1608.)  Died  in  1606. 

Campana,  kftN'pi'ni',  (Francois  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Turin  in  1771  ;  died  in  1807. 

Campana,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in 
1727 ;  died  in  1765. 

Campanaio,  k3,m-p&-n2/yo  or  k&m-pi-nl'o,  (Lorenzo 
di  Lodovico,)  surnamed  Lorenzetto,  (lo-r£n-zet'to,)  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  1494.  As 
sculptor  he  was  employed  at  Rome  by  Raphael,  who 
esteemed  him.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Caffarelli  pal¬ 
ace,  and  assisted  San  Gallo  in  the  repair  or  completion 
of  Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Died  in  1541. 

See  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Campanella,  k^m-pS-nel'H,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian 
philosopher  and  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Stilo,  in  Ca 
labria,  in  1568.  His  superior  mental  powers  were  very 
early  developed.  In  1591  he  published,  at  Naples,  “  Phi 
losophy  demonstrated  by  the  Senses,”  which  excited 
against  him  the  partisans  of  Aristotle.  Charged  with 
heresy  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  in  1599, 
he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  at  Naples  for  twenty-six. 
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years,  during  which  he  was  put  to  the  rack  several  times, 
but  confessed  nothing.  He  was  released  in  1626  by  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  well  treated.  Several  of  his  important 
works  were  written  or  published  while  he  was  in  prison 
at  Naples,  viz.,  “  Introduction  to  Philosophy,”  (“  Pro- 
dromus  Philosophise  instaurandse,”  1617,)  “Realis  Phi- 
losophia  Epilogistica,”  (1623,)  to  which  was  annexed 
“Civitas  Solis,”  (“The  City  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Idea  of  a 
Philosophic  Republic.”)  The  “  Civitas  Solis”  has  often 
been  reprinted  separately,  and  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages.  For  greater  security  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  retired  in  1634  to  France,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Richelieu  and  pensioned  by  the  king. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1639.  Besides  those  above  named, 
he  was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which  are  a 
“ Treatise  on  Metaphysics,”  (1637,)  “The  Five  Parts  of 
Rational  Philosophy,  (1638,)  and  an  able  “Discourse  on 
the  Spanish  Monarchy,”  (1640,)  which  produced  much 
sensation  among  politicians.  “  Campanella,”  says  Hallam, 
“  borrowed  his  primary  theorems  from  Telesio,  but  en¬ 
larged  that  Parmenidean  philosophy  by  the  invention  of 
his  own  fertile  and  imaginative  genius.  He  lays  down  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  perfectly  wise  and  good 
Being  has  created  certain  signs  and  types  ( statuas  atque 
imagines )  of  himself,  all  of  which,  severally  as  well  as 
collectively,  represent  power,  wisdom,  Mid  love,  and  the 
objects  of  these,  namely,  existence,  truth,  and  excellence, 
with  more  or  less  evidence.  .  .  .  The  strength  of  Cam- 
panella’s  genius  lay  in  his  imagination,  which  raises  him 
sometimes  to  flights  of  impressive  eloquence  on  this 
favourite  theme,”  i.e.  the  sensibility  of  all  created  beings, 
including  plants  and  minerals.  (“Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Campani,  kim-pi'nee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a 
learned  Italian  bishop,  born  at  Cavelli  in  1427.  He 
wrote  epistles,  orations,  verses,  etc.,  which  were  printed 
in  1495.  Died  in  1477. 

Campani,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  optician,  born  near 
Spoleto,  was  curate  of  a  parish  in  Rome,  in  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Alexander  VII.  In  1678  he  published  a  work 
on  the  construction  of  clocks.  He  surpassed  all  the 
artists  of  his  time  in  polishing  telescopic  object-glasses 
of  great  size,  and  made  for  Louis  XIV.  one  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  feet  focal  length,  with  which  Cassini 
discovered  two  satellites  of  Saturn. 

Campanini,  (Italo,)  a  noted  tenor  singer  on  the 
operatic  stage,  was  born  at  Parma,  Italy,  in  1846. 

Campanius,  kim-pi'ne-fis,  (Thomas,)  a  Swedish 
writer,  published  in  1702  “A  Description  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Sweden,  now  called  Pennsylvania,”  which 
contains  historical  and  other  details  of  some  interest. 

Campano,  kim-pi'no,  [  Lat.  Campa'nus,  ]  (  Gio¬ 
vanni,)  an  Italian  geometer,  who  first  translated  Euclid 
from  the  Arabic,  (printed  at  Venice  in  1482,)  the  Greek 
text  having  not  yet  been  found  in  his  time.  He  was  a 
native  of  Novara,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

Campanus,  kim-pi'nfis,  (Johann,)  a  German  Prot¬ 
estant  theologian,  separated  from  the  Lutherans  in  1530, 
and  formed  a  sect  called  Campanites. 

Campbell,  kdm'el,*  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  power¬ 
ful  clan  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  which  has  performed 
an  important  part  in  history  since  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  O’Dub- 
bin.  Among  the  warlike  chiefs  of  the  clan  was  Diarmid, 
from  whom  they  derive  the  appellation  of  the  “  sons  of 
Diarmid.”  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurv 
the  chief  of  the  clan  was  Colin  or  Callum,  surnamed 
More,  (the  “  Great.”)  Niel  Campbell,  a  son  of  Colin, 
was  an  adherent  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  sister  he  mar¬ 
ried.  Died  in  1316.  His  son  Colin  fought  for  Edward 
Bruce  in  Ireland,  and  aided  King  David  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  Scotland.  Died  in  1340. 

Campbell,  kim'el,  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  founder  of 
the  religious  sect  known  as  the  “  Disciples  of  Christ,” 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  in  1788.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1809.  His  mind  was  early 

*  Some  families  who  write  their  name  as  above  pronounce  it 
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impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  but  he  did 
not  find  among  the  various  Christian  sects  any  whose 
religious  system  he  could  entirely  adopt  He  subse¬ 
quently  declared  against  all  human  creeds,  and  com¬ 
menced  forming  religious  associations  with  the  Bible  as 
their  only  rule  of  faith.  In  1841,  Dr.  Campbell  founded 
Bethany  College,  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  long  the 
president,  and  established  the  “Christian  Baptist  and 
Millennial  Harbinger,”  which  became  the  organ  of  his 
peculiar  religious  system.  Died  March  4,  1866. 

See  Richardson’s  “Memoirs  of  Alexander  Campbell,”  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1868. 

Campbell,  (Sir  Alexander,)  a  British  general,  born 
in  Perthshire  in  1759,  entered  the  army  about  1776. 
After  serving  with  distinction  for  several  years  in  India, 
he  became  colonel  in  1803,  and  succeeded  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  command  of  Seringapatam,  Mysore,  etc. 
in  1805.  He  was  wounded  at  Talavera  in  1809,  obtained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1810,  and  that  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1814.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  at  Madras.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (Sir  Alexander,)  born  at  Hedon,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1822,  was  educated  in  Canada.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  made  a  Queen’s  counsel  in  1856. 
He  was  successively  postmaster-general,  minister  of  the 
interior,  minister  of  militia,  and  minister  of  justice  in 
the  Dominion  government,  and  was  made  a  knight  in 
1879.  Died  May  24,  1892. 

Campbell,  (Andrew,)  inventor,  was  born  near 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1821.  His  inventions  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  printing  press,  on  which  he 
took  out  about  fifty  patents,  several  of  them  of  great 
value.  He  made  the  first  press  that  printed,  inserted, 
pasted,  folded,  and  cut  in  one  continuous  operation. 
He  died  in  1890. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  second  Earl  of  Argyle,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  fourth  Earl  of  Argyle,  was 
the  son  of  Colin,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  the  first  of  his  family  that 
adopted  the  Reformed  religion.  Died  about  1558.  His 
son  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  also  a  stren¬ 
uous  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  He  fought  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Langside  in  1568,  and  afterwards 
became  lord  chancellor.  Died  without  issue  in  1575. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  Marquis  of  Argyle,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  Scottish  peer,  born  in  1598,  was  the  son  of 
Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  was  styled  “  Lord 
Lorn”  in  his  youth.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1638, 
he  became  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  in  the  same  year  avowed 
himself  an  adherent  of  the  church  in  its  contest  with 
the  court  of  Charles  I.,  signed  the  Covenant,  and  took 
part  in  the  General  Assembly  which  abolished  episco¬ 
pacy.  In  1641  the  king  visited  Scotland,  and,  in  order 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  English  Parliament, 
courted  the  favour  of  the  Covenanters.  Argyle  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  In  the  civil  war  that 
ensued  he  took  arms  against  the  royalists,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Covenanters,  and  commanded  the  army 
sent  against  Montrose,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  1644 
and  1645.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  at  Scone  in  1651,  and  fought  for  him  against 
Cromwell.  At  the  restoration  of  1660  he  was  convicted 
of  submission  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Protector,  and 
was  executed  in  1661.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
political  talents  of  a  high  order. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Hume,  “  History  of  England.” 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle.  Pie 
fought  for  the  royal  cause  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  and  on 
other  occasions.  In  1663  the  title  of  earl  and  the  estate 
of  his  father  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  council.  Being  required  to  take 
the  oath  called  the  Test,  in  1681,  he  added,  by  way  of 
explanation  or  reservation,  “  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  Protestant  faith.”  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned 
to  death  ;  but  he  escaped  to  Holland.  He  returned  with 
armed  retainers  in  1685,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
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the  same  year.  It  is  stated  that  he  slept  soundly  a  few 
hours  before  his  execution. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;” 
Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  yoI.  i.  chap.  v. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  tenth 
Earl  of  Argyle,  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1690, 
and  lord  of  sessions  in  1694.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  1701,  and  died  in  1703,  leaving  his  title  to  his 
son  John. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  Earl  of  Islay,  (i'lay,)  and 
third  Duke  of  Argyle,  born  about  1682,  was  a  brother  of 
John  the  second  duke.  He  had  great  influence  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  many  years 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Died  in  1761. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  a  Scottish  divine,  who  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  1720.  Besides  other 
works,  he  wrote  “  The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State  be¬ 
tween  Death  and  the  Resurrection.” 

Campbell,  (Arthur,)  an  officer  of  the  American 
Revolution,  born  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in  1742. 
He  served,  while  a  boy,  in  the  frontier  wars,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  adopted  by  the  chief,  but 
escaped  after  a  three  years’  captivity.  He  served  through¬ 
out  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1815. 

Campbell,  (Bartley,)  an  American  dramatist,  born 
August  12,  1843,  at  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania.  He 
became  a  journalist  of  Pittsburg,  and  then  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Among  his  plays  are  “Through  Fire,”  (1879,) 
“ Fate,”  “The  Virginians,”  “My  Partner,”  “  The  Galley- 
Slave,”  “Fairfax,”  “The  White  Slave,”  etc.  Died  1888. 

Campbell,  (Colin,)  first  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  for  a 
long  time  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  received  the 
title  of  earl  about  1457,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Archibald. 

Campbell,  (Colin,)  third  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  the 
son  of  Archibald.  He  was  justice-general  in  the  reign 
of  James  V.  Died  in  1542. 

Campbell,  k&m'el,  (Colin,)  an  English  architect, 
became  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
He  published  a  work  on  architecture,  called  “  Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1734. 

Campbell,  (Colin,)  Lord  Clyde,  a  British  general, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1792.  He  entered  the  army  in  1808, 
served  in  the  Peninsula  until  1814,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  major  in  1825.  In  1842  he  became  a  colonel,  and 
served  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chinese.  As  gen¬ 
eral  of  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself  in  India  between 
1848  and  1852.  He  commanded  the  Highland  brigade  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of  the 
Alma  and  Balaklava  in  1854.  In  this  year  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1855  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  In  July,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  India, 
and  departed  at  once  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the 
Sepoys.  His  relief  of  Lucknow  in  November,  1857, 
is  considered  a  brilliant  achievement.  He  defeated  the 
Sepoys  at  Cawnpore,  and  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  in  1858.  He  was  the  same  year  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Clyde.  Died  at  Chatham 
in  1863. 

See  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1858. 

Campbell,  (Duncan  R.,)  D.D.,  a  divine  and  educator, 
born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  August  14,  1814.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  university  education,  and  entered  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry  in  England.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1842,  and  in  that  year  became  a  Baptist.  He 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  divinity 
school  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  was  president  of 
Georgetown  College  from  1849  to  1865.  Died  at  Cov¬ 
ington,  August  11,  1865. 

Campbell,  (Francis  J.,)  an  American  instructor,  born 
at  Winchester,  Tennessee,  October  9,  1834.  When  three 
years  old  he  lost  his  sight  through  an  accident.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  in  1850  became  a  music-teacher  there.  In 
1858  he  became  director  of  music  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  studied 
music  in  Germany,  (1869-71,)  and  in  1872  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Upper  Norwood,  near  London. 


Campbell,  (George,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  emi¬ 
nent  for  talents  and  learning,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1719. 
He  became  minister  at  Aberdeen  in  1756,  and  principal 
of  Marischal  College  in  1759.  He  published  in  1762  an 
able  “  Dissertation  on  Miracles,”  in  answer  to  Hume ; 
and  in  1766,  “Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,”  which  is  highly 
commended,  and  said  to  be  his  best  work.  This  was 
followed  by  a  “Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes,” 
“  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,”  etc.  Died  in  1796. 

Campbell,  (George  John  Douglas.)  See  Argyll, 
Duke  of. 

Campbell,  (George  W.,)  born  in  Tennessee  in  1768, 
embraced  the  profession  of  law.  From  1803  to  1809 
he  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  for  two  years 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1811,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1815,  but  the  next 
year  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  which  he  served 
until  1818,  when  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Monroe  as  minister 
to  Russia.  Died  in  1848. 

Campbell,  (Sir  George,)  a  Scottish  jurist,  born  in 
1824.  He  went  to  India  in  1842,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  English  bar  in  1854.  He  held  very  important  offices, 
as  judge,  Governor  of  Bengal,  etc.,  in  India,  and  in  1868 
became  a  prominent  Liberal  member  of  Parliament. 
He  published  “  Modern  India,”  “  India  as  it  May  Be,” 
“  Handy-Book  of  the  Eastern  Question,”  and  other 
works.  Died  February  17,  1892. 

Campbell,  (Mrs.  Helen  Stuart,)  an  American 
author,  born  in  Lockport,  New  York,  July  4,  1839. 
Among  her  books  are  the  “Ainslee  Series”  for  the 
young,  (1864-66,)  “His  Grandmothers,”  (1877,)  “Ameri¬ 
can  Girl’s  Home-Book,”  (1883,)  “Under  Green  Apple 
Boughs,”  (1883,)  etc.  In  later  years  she  became 
active  in  the  cause  of  industrial  and  social  reform,  and 
wrote  “Prisoners  of  Poverty,”  “Problem  of  the 
Poor,”  “In  Foreign  Kitchens,”  etc. 

Campbell,  (Jabez  Pitt,)  a  coloured  Methodist  bishop, 
born  at  Slaughter’s  Neck,  Delaware,  February  6,  1815. 
Born  free,  he  found  himself  liable  to  be  sold  into  slavery, 
and  escaped  to  Philadelphia  in  1828.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1837,  became  editor  of  the  “  Christian  Re¬ 
corder”  in  1856,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  a  bishop  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church.  Died  August  9,  1891. 

Campbell,  (James,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  about  1812.  He  was  appointed  in  1841  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1852 
attorney-general  of  the  State.  He  became  postmaster- 
general  under  President  Pierce  in  1853.  Hied  in  1893. 

Campbell,  (Sir  James,)  a  British  general,  entered  the 
army  about  1794.  Died  in  1835. 

Campbell,  (John,)  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  (Argyle,) 
an  able  commander,  born  in  1678,  was  the  son  of  Archi¬ 
bald,  first  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  inherited  his  father’s  title 
in  1703,  and  in  1705  was  created  an  English  peer,  as 
Baron  Chatham  and  Earl  of  Greenwich.  Between  1705 
and  1710  he  served  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  I.,  Argyle  was  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland.  He  rendered  important 
services  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  opposed 
with  success  at  Dunblane  a  superior  force  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  He  changed  sides  several 
times  in  politics,  and  was  accused  of  trafficking  or  intri¬ 
guing  with  the  Jacobites.  He  died,  without  male  issue,  in 
1743,  when  the  dukedom  of  Argyle  passed  to  his  brother 
Archibald. 

See  Robert  Campbell,  “Life  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,”  1745 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (John,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  writer  on  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  politics,  etc.,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1708,  and  was  taken  to  England  in  childhood.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  author,  in  which  he  obtained 
considerable  success.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“  History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,”  “  Lives  of  British  Admirals,”  and  “A  Political 
Survey  of  Britain,”  which  is  variously  estimated,  but  said 
to  be  his  most  important  work.  He  made  many  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  “Biographia  Britannica” 
and  to  the  “Universal  History.”  Died  in  1775*  “  1 
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think  highly  of  Campbell,”  says  Dr.  Johnson.  “  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  very  good  parts ;  in  the  second  place, 
he  has  very  extensive  reading.” 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (John,)  Lord,  an  eminent  British  lawyex 
and  statesman,  born  near  Cupar,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
in  1779,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Campbell,  noticed 
above.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  in  1806.  In  1830  he  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Whig  and  an  ardent  Reformer.  He  was  appointed  so¬ 
licitor-general  in  1832,  attorney-general  in  1834,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1841.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Baron  Campbell,  in  the  latter  year.  In  1846 
he  published  “  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,”  (7  vols.,)  which 
the  “Quarterly  Review”  designates  as  “a  work  of  ster¬ 
ling  merit,  one  of  very  great  labour,  of  richly  diversified 
interest,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  of  lasting  value  and  esti¬ 
mation.”  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  queen’s 
bench  in  1850.  On  the  accession  of  the  Liberal  min¬ 
istry  in  1859  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  Reports,  and  “  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England.”  Died  in  1861. 

Campbell,  (Rev.  John,)  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1766, 
was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Kingsland 
from  1804  until  1840,  and  edited  “The  Youths’  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  many  years.  In  1812  he  visited  the  missionary 
stations  of  South  Africa,  and  after  his  return  published 
“Travels  in  South  Africa,”  (1815,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1840. 

Campbell,  (Rev.  John,)  a  Scottish  editor  and  author, 
was  born  in  Forfarshire  about  1794.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  London,  for  many  years, 
until  ill  health  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  pulpit. 
Subsequently  he  edited  the  “  British  Banner,”  com¬ 
menced  in  1849.  “The  Christian  Witness,”  and  other 
successful  journals.  He  also  wrote  “Jethro,”  a  prize 
essay,  “  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,”  “  Maritime  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Christian  Missions,”  and  other  religious 
works.  Died  March  26,  1867. 

Campbell,  (Lewis,)  an  English  classicist,  was 
born  September  3,  1830,  his  father  being  a  cousin  of 
Campbell,  the  poet.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Oxford,  and  in  1858  became  vicar  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  Hants.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1892.  He  wrote  many  works  on  classi¬ 
cal  subjects,  especially  on  Plato  and  Sophocles. 

Campbell,  (Sir  Neil,)  a  British  officer,  born  about 
1770,  served  with  distinction  as  colonel  in  the  Peninsula 
from  1810  to  1812.  In  March,  1814,  while  charging  the 
French  at  F6re-Champenoise,  he  was  wounded  by  a  Cos¬ 
sack  who  mistook  him  for  a  Frenchman.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  as  commissioner  to  attend  Bonaparte 
to  Elba,  to  reside  with  him  as  a  sort  of  accredited  diplo¬ 
matist  and  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  movements.  While 
Campbell  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Florence,  in  February, 
1815,  the  ex-emperor  escaped.  About  1816  he  was  sent 
to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  in  1826  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  died 
in  1827. 

Campbell,  (Samuel,)  Colonel,  an  American  officer, 
born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1738,  removed  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  served  in  the  French  war  and  in  that 
of  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1824. 

Campbell,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  British  poet,  bom 
at  Glasgow  in  1777,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  merchant 
of  that  city.  At  the  university  of  his  native  place  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  superior  classical  scholar.  When 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  carried  off  a  prize  from  a  com¬ 
petitor  twice  his  age.  His  translations  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  were  regarded  as  the  best  any  pupil  in  the 
university  had  ever  made.  In  1799  he  produced  “The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,”  of  which  the  success  has  perhaps 
had  no  parallel  in  English  literature.  It  passed  through 
four  editions  in  the  first  year,  and  was  pronounced  by 
Lord  Byron  “  one  of  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems 
in  our  language.”  “No  poet  at  such  an  age,”  says  Moir, 
“ever  produced  such  an  exquisite  specimen  of  poetic 
mastery, — that  is,  of  fine  conception  and  high  art  com¬ 
bined.  Sentiments  tender,  energetic,  impassioned,  elo¬ 


quent,  and  majestic  are  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  the 
tones  of  a  music  forever  varied, — sinking  or  swelling  like 
the  harmonies  of  an  zEolian  lyre.”  Campbell  visited  the 
continent  in  1800,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den,  which  furnished  him  with  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  lyrics  to  be  found  in  any  language.  On 
his  return  to  Scotland,  after  residing  for  some  time  in 
Edinburgh,  he  removed  to  London.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  the  continent  he  had  published  “  The  Exile  of  Erin,” 
“Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  “  Lochiel’s  Warning,”  and 
other  short  poems. 

In  1803  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Sinclair,  and  settled 
near  Sydenham.  The  government  (Fox  then  being  prime 
minister)  granted  him  in  1806  an  annual  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  In  1809  he  published  several  of  his 
finest  poems, — “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  which  surpasses 
the  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  in  simplicity,  and,  if  less  per¬ 
fect  as  a  work  of  art,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  in  imagi¬ 
native  power;  “O’Connor’s  Child,”  which,  for  a  certain 
wild,  romantic  beauty  and  exquisite  pathos,  is  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  other  productions ;  and  “  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,”  one  of  the  most  spirited  odes  in  the  language. 
In  1819  Campbell  published  “Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets;  with  an  Essay  on  English  Poetry.”  From  1820 
to  1830  he  edited  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,”  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  distinguished  name,  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  He  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1827,  and  made  a  journey 
to  Algiers  in  1832.  Among  his  later  works  are  a  not 
very  accurate  “Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,”  “The  Life  and 
Times  of  Petrarch,”  and  “The  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.”  He  died  in  1844,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin 
ster  Abbey. 

In  a  conversation  with  Washington  Irving,  Scott  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  Campbell  wrote  so  seldom. 
“  He  has,”  says  Scott,  “  wings  that  would  bear  him  to 
the  skies,  and  he  does  now  and  then  spread  them  grandly, 
but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is,  Campbell  is  in 
a  manner  a  bugbear  to  nimself :  the  brightness  of  his 
early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  his  further  efforts.  He 
is  afraid  of  the  shadow  which  his  own  fame  casts  before 
him.” 

See  “  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,”  edited  by 
Wm.  Beattie,  1850,  3  vols.  8vo ;  the  “Account  of  Campbell’s 
Life”  in  “  Frazer’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1844;  also  the  ex¬ 
cellent  critique  on  Campbell  in  Hazlitt’s  “Miscellaneous 
Works,”  vol.  v. 

Campbell,  (William,)  Lord,  a  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  expelled  by  the  patriots  in  1 77^> 
and  died  in  1778. 

Campbell,  (William,)  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Virginia  in  1745.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
colonel  at  the  battle  of  Guilford,  and  was  killed  at 
Eutaw  Springs  in  September,  1781. 

Campbell,  (William  W.,)  born  at  Cherry  Valley, 
New  York,  in  1806.  He  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York.  He  published  “The  Border 
Wars  of  New  York,”  (1831,)  and  a  “  Life  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,”  (1849.)  Died  in  1882. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman,  born  September  7,  1836,  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He  was  financial  secretary 
to  war  office,  1871-74,  1880-82,  secretary  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  1882-84,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  1884-85, 
and  secretary  of  state  for  war,  1886  and  1892-95. 
He  was  knighted  in  1895. 

Campe,  kim'peh,  (Joachim  Heinrich,)  a  German 
philanthropist  and  popular  writer  on  education,  was 
born  at  Deensen,  Brunswick,  in  1746.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Brunswick  in  1787,  and  be¬ 
came  proprietor  of  an  extensive  publishing  hou.se.  He 
published  a  good  “  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language,” 
(5  vols.,  1807-11,)  and  wrote  many  juvenile  books,  which 
were  received  with  great  favour.  His  “  Robinson  the 
Younger”  (“  Robinson  der  Jiingere”)  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  Died  in  1818. 

"  See  Michel  Berr,  “Notice  biographique  sur  Campe,”  1819; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Campeggi,  k&m-pSd'jee,  (Benedetto,)  a  poet,  bom 
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at  Bologna,  narrated  the  important  events  of  his  time  in 
a  Latin  poem,  “Italidis  Libri  X.,”(i553.)  Died  in  1566. 

Campeggi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  in  1438, 
wrote  numerous  works  on  civil  and  canon  law.  Died  at 
Mantua  in  15  n. 

Campeggi  or  Campeggio,  kim-pid'jo,  (Lorenzo,)  a 
learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Bologna  in  1474,  was 
made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  in  im¬ 
portant  missions  to  Germany  and  England.  Clement 
VII.  sent  him  as  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  famous 
for  its  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  England 
(1528)  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  question  of  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  He  became  Archbishop  of 
Bologna.  Died  in  1539. 

See  Carlo  Sigonio,  “  Vita  L.  Campegii  Cardinalis,”  1581 ;  Au- 
rhry,  “  Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Campeggi  or  Campeggio,  (Tommaso,)  Bishop  of 
Feltri,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1500.  He 
was  nuncio  from  Paul  III.  to  the  Conference  of  Worms 
n  1 540,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1545.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Authority  of  Councils.”  Died  in  1564. 

Campeggio  or  Campegio.  See  Campeggi. 

CampeUensis.  See  Champeaux. 

Campello,  k&m-pel'lo,  (Bernardino  de’  Conti — dS 
kon'tee,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at  Spoleto  in  1595. 
He  wrote  a  “History  of  Spoleto,”  (1672,)  and  other 
esteemed  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  16760 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Campello,  (Paolo  de’  Conti,)  an  Italian  scholar,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Spoleto  in  1643 ;  died  in  1713. 

Campen.  See  Kampen. 

Campen,  van,  vfn  k&m'pen,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Haarlem.  Having  studied  in  Rome,  he 
returned  and  built  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Amsterdam,  one 
of  the  grandest  edifices  of  Holland,  and  designed  other 
buildings  in  that  city.  Died  in  1638. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgeraeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Campen  or  Kampen,  van,  [Lat.  Campen'sis,) 
(Jan,)  called  also  Van  den  Campen,  a  Dutch  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Campen  in  1490.  He  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Louvain  from  1519  to  1531,  and  produced 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  a  good  Latin  version  or  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Psalms,  (1532.)  Died  in  1538. 

See  F£lix  Nkva,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  J.  Cam- 
pensis,”  1845. 

Campenhaut,  van,  vtn  kim'pen-howt',  (Francois,)  a 
Belgian  musical  composer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1780.  He 
produced  several  operas,  songs,  etc.,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  composer  of  the  “  Brabanfonne,”  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  national  air  of  Belgium.  The  words  are  by  a 
certain  Jeuneval,  who  was  killed  in  battle  near  Antwerp. 
Died  in  1848. 

Campenon,  kflN'peh-n6N',  (Vincent,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Guadeloupe  in  1772.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  resided  in  France.  In  1795  he  wrote,  in 
verse  and  prose,  a  “Journey  from  Grenoble  to  Cham- 
bery.”  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Ducis 
in  1802,  soon  after  which  he  produced  an  admired  didactic 
poem  called  “The  Country-House,”  (“La  Maison  des 
Champs.”)  His  “Prodigal  Son,”  a  poem,  (1811,)  was  also 
very  successful.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  place  of  Delille  in  1813.  Died  near  Paris 
in  1843. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n6rale.” 

Campensis.  See  Campen,  (Jan  van.) 

Camper,  kim'per,  (Pieter,)  a  distinguished  Dutch 
anatomist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Leyden  on  the  nth  of 
May,  1722.  He  studied  medicine  under  Gaubius  and 
Albinus.  Having  graduated,  in  1746  he  visited  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  associating  with  the  most  eminent  men 
of  science  of  both  countries.  He  filled  successively  the 
chairs  of  philosophy,  anatomy,  and  medicine  at  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Groningen,  where  he  lectured  with  eminent 
ability.  Among  his  discoveries  is  that  of  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  bones  of  birds,  (1771.)  He  wrote  many  works 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  among  which  are  “  Anato¬ 
mico-Pathological  Demonstrations,”  (“  Demonstrationes 
anatomico-pathologicae,”  1760-62,)  “Dissertation  on  the 
Natural  Varieties  which  mark  the  Physiognomy  of  Men 
of  Different  Climates,”  and  “  The  Sense  of  Hearing  in 


Fishes.”  In  1785  he  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris, — an  honour  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  only  one  other  Dutchman.*  He  was  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  at  the 
Hague  in  1789. 

See  Condorcet,  “filogede  Camper;”  Vic-d’Azyr,  “  filoge  de 
Camper;”  A.  G.  Camper,  “  Levensschets  van  P.  Camper,”  1791, 
and  French  version  of  the  same;  “Notice  sur  P.  Camper,”  1803; 
J.  Mulder,  “Verdiensten  van  P.  Camper,”  Amsterdam,  1809;  “En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Camperdown.  See  Duncan,  Admiral. 

Campesani,  de’,  d&  kim-pi-si'nee,  (Benvenuto,)  an 
Italian  poet  of  high  reputation,  was  born  at  Vicenza 
about  1260.  Only  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 
Died  about  1324. 

Campesano,  kim-pi-si'no,  (Alessandro,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet,  born  at  Bassano  in  1521 ;  died  in  1572. 

Camphausen,  kimp'how'zen,  (Ludolf,)  a  Prussian 
statesman,  born  at  Hiinshoven  in  1803.  He  was  chosen 
representative  of  Cologne  in  the  diet  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  in  1842,  and  president  of  the  council  of  minis¬ 
ters  at  Berlin  in  March,  1848.  He  resigned  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  state,  and 
ambassador  to  the  central  power,  ( Centralgewalt .)  In 
politics  he  was  a  moderate  Liberal.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  circular  of  January  23,  1849,  which  proposed  a 
German  confederation  under  Prussia.  Died  Dec.  15, 1890. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Camphausen,  (Otto,)  a  brother  of  Ludolf,  noticed 
above,  was  born  at  Hiinshoven  in  1812.  He  has  filled 
several  offices  in  the  public  service.  Died  in  1896. 

Camphausen,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  painter  of 
battles,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1818.  He  studied  his  art 
while  serving  in  the  hussars.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,”  “  Charles  I.  at  Naseby,” 
and  “  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.”  Died  July  18, 1885. 

Camphuys,  k^mp'hois,  (Jan,)  an  able  Dutch  officer, 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1634.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
1684  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Batavia.”  Died  in  1695. 

See  Zeeman,  “Leven  en  Daden  van  J.  Camphuys,”  1833. 

Camphuysen,  kiimp'hoi'sen,  written  also  Kamp- 
huizen,  (Theodorus  Raphael,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Gorkum  about  1580.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  of  Holland  that  exe¬ 
cuted  landscapes  in  the  proper  manner.  His  sunset  and 
winter  scenes  are  especially  admired.  In  early  life  he 
renounced  painting  for  theology,  joined  the  Socinians, 
and  wrote  a  few  theological  works.  Died  in  1627. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Campi,  kilm'pee,  or  Campo,  k&m'po,  (Antonio,)  a 
skilful  Italian  architect  and  painter,  born  at  Cremona. 
He  published  a  “History  of  Cremona,”  illustrated  with 
engravings  designed  by  himself.  His  favourite  model  in 
art  was  Correggio,  whom  he  imitated  with  success.  He 
died  in  or  after  1591. 

Campi,  (Bernardino,)  a  painter,  born  at  Cremona 
about  1525,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  portraits  and 
historical  pictures.  A  “Nativity”  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Cremona  is  among  his  master-pieces.  Died  about  1590. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campi,  (Galeazzo,)  a  painter,  born  at  Cremona  in 
1475,  was  the  father  of  three  eminent  artists,  Giulio, 
Antonio,  and  Vincenzo.  Died  in  1536. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campi,  (Giulio,)  an  eminent  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cremona  about  1500,  was  the  master  of  Bernardino 
and  brother  of  Antonio.  He  studied  under  Giulio 
Romano,  and  opened  a  successful  school  at  Cremona. 
He  excelled  in  colour,  grace,  and  elevation  of  style.  His 
subjects  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  history.  Died 
in  1572. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campi,  (Michele  and  Baldassare,)  two  brothers, 
who  were  botanists,  and  lived  at  Lucca  about  1650.  They 
published  “Spicilegio  Botanico,”  (1652.) 

Campi,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Cre- 

*  Boerhaave. 
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mona  before  1532,  was  a  brother  and  pupil  of  Giulio 
Campi.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  por¬ 
traits  and  pictures  of  fruit  He  also  painted  religious 
subjects.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campian.  See  Campion. 

Campidoglio,  kim-pe-d61'yo,  (Michelangelo,)  a 
skilful  painter  of  fruits  and  flowers,  born  at  Rome  in 
1610 ;  died  in  1670. 

Cainpiglia,  kim-p61'yi,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
historian,  who  lived  about  1600.  His  principal  work  is 
a  well-written  history  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  (1614.) 

Campiglia,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  excellent  de¬ 
signer  and  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1692,  worked  at 
Rome  and  Florence.  The  engravings  of  the  “Capitoline 
Museum”  were  chiefly  designed  by  him.  Died  about 
1750- 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cam'pl-on  or  Cam'pl-an,  (Edmund,)  a  Catholic 
priest,  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1540.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  converted  to  that  of  Rome.  In  1573 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1580 
sent  him  to  England.  Having  challenged  the  Protest¬ 
ants  to  dispute  with  him  in  print,  and  having,  as  Hume 
2ays,  “  been  detected  in  treasonable  practices,”  a  con¬ 
fession  of  guilt  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  rack,  and 
he  was  hanged  in  1581.  He  left  a  “Universal  Chro¬ 
nology,”  a  “  History  of  Ireland,”  and  other  works. 

Campistron,  de,  deh  kflN/p£s/tR6N/,  ( J  ean  Galbert,) 
a  French  dramatist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1656.  He  imi¬ 
tated  Racine,  and  produced  several  successful  tragedies, 
among  which  are  “Andronicus,”  “Alcibiades,”  and  “  Ti- 
ridates.”  His  works  ran  through  ten  editions.  La  Harpe 
says,  “  His  plans  are  judicious ;  but  he  has  no  well-marked 
character,  no  striking  situation  nor  nervous  lines.”  He 
was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Vendome, 
and  was  received  into  the  French  Academy  in  1701.  Died 
in  1723. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Campo.  See  Campi,  (Antonio.) 

Campoamor  y  Campoosorio,  (Ramon  de,)  a 
Spanish  poet  and  statesman,  was  born  in  1817.  He 
was  a  devoted  royalist,  and  became  counsellor  of  state 
under  Alfonso  XII.  As  a  poet  he  invented  a  new 
form  of  verse,  consisting  of  little  humorous  pieces  full 
of  sentiment  and  moral  suggestion,  called  Dolores. 
These  were  much  imitated  by  other  writers.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  volumes  of  poems,  also  some  dramas 
and  philosophical  works. 

Campo-Basso,  da,  di  klm'po  bis'so,  (Niccol6,) 
Count,  a  Neapolitan  condottiere,  who  about  1476  entered 
the  service  of  Charles  the  Rash  of  Burgundy,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  betrayed. 

Campolo,  kim'po-lo,  (Placido,)  a  historical  painter, 
born  at  Messina,  Sicily,  in  1693  J  died  x743- 

Campolongo,  kim-po-lon'go,  (Emmanuele,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  Naples  in  1732.  He 
became  eminent  as  a  professor  of  humanities  in  Naples, 
where  he  began  to  lecture  in  1765.  Among  his  numer¬ 
ous  works  are  “  La  Polifemeide,”  and  “  The  Proteus,” 
(“  11  Proteo,”)  a  collection  of  verses  in  which  he  assumes 
the  form  of  various  celebrated  poets.  Died  in  1801. 

Campomanes,  kim-po-ma'n5s,  (Pedro  Rodriguez,) 
Count,  a  Spanish  author  and  minister  of  state,  eminent 
for  probity  and  liberality,  was  bom  in  Asturias  about 
1720.  Having  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  juriscon¬ 
sult,  he  was  appointed  in  1 765  fiscal  of  the  royal  council 
of  Castile.  He  was  made  president  of  the  same  council 
in  1788,  and  afterwards  minister  of  state.  His  writings 
on  political  economy  acquired  for  him  a  European 
reputation,  and  were  commended  by  Robertson  in  his 
“  History  of  America.”  On  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Philosophic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  “  A  Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Industry,”  (1774,) 
“Discourse  on  the  Popular  Education  of  Mechanics,” 
an  “  Appendix  to  the  Education  of  Mechanics,”  (in  4 
vols.,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1802. 


Camporese,  (Violante,)  an  Italian  soprano 
singer,  born  at  Rome  in  1785.  About  1830  she  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life. 

Campos,  (Arsenio  Martinez,)  a  Spanish  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1834.  He  entered  the  army,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  1874  for  his  ability  in  the 
war  with  the  Carlists,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that 
year,  supported  by  a  few  battalions,  suddenly  pro¬ 
claimed  Isabella’s  son  king  of  Spain  as  Alfonso  XII. 
This  coup  d’ltat  was  a  complete  success,  and  he  was 
equally  successful  in  ending  the  war  with  the  Carlists 
and  the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  In  1879  he  became 
premier  of  Spain  and  minister  of  war,  in  1888  gover¬ 
nor  of  New  Castile,  and  in  1895  was  sent  to  Cuba  to 
quell  the  revolt.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  and  was 
replaced  in  1896  by  General  Weyler.  Died  in  1900. 

Campra,  (Andre,)  an  eminent  French  composer, 
born  at  Aix  in  1660,  produced  sacred  music  and  many 
popular  operas.  Died  in  1744. 

Camps.  See  Descamps. 

Camps,  de,  deh  kftN,  (Francois,)  a  French  abb£, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1643,  became  grand  vicar  of  Serroni, 
the  Archbishop  of  Albi.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medals,  of  which  he  made  an  excellent  collection,  ana 
wrote  treatises  on  history  and  numismatics.  Died  in  1 723. 

Camuccini,  kH-moot-chee'nee,  (Vincenzo,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  painter  of  history,  born  in  Rome  in  1775.  In 
his  youth  he  copied  the  works  of  Raphael  and  other  old 
masters,  and  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  by  a  series  of 
pictures  from  ancient  Roman  history,  among  which  were 
“  Horatius  Codes”  and  “  The  Continence  of  Scipio.”  He 
also  painted  “  The  Conversion  of  Saul,”  and  other  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
His  style  is  rather  conventional  than  natural.  Died  in 
1844. 

Camus,  ki'miis',  (Armand  Gaston,)  a  republican 
legislator  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1740.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1783  a  translation  of  Aristotle’s  “  History  of 
Animals,”  which  procured  him  admission  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions.  Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1789,  he  had  the  principal  part  in  framing  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Convention,  which  appointed  him  in  1792  one 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  With  three  other 
commissaries  of  the  Convention,  he  attempted  in  April, 
1793,  to  arrest  Dumouriez  at  the  head  of  his  army;  but 
that  general  sent  them  prisoners  to  the  Austrian  camp. 
In  1795  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  passed  into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  author  of  several 
able  works,  among  which  is  a  “Journey  through  the 
Departments  recently  united.”  Died  in  1804. 

See  Toulong^on,  “  filoge  historique  de  A.  G.  Camus,”  1806; 
Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Camus,  (Charles  Etienne  Louis,)  a  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Crecy-en-Brie  in  1699.  In  1727  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Masting  of  Vessels,  which  opened 
to  him  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  one  of  the 
Academicians  who  in  1735  went  to  Lapland  with  Mau- 
pertuis  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Hydraulics,  and  a  Course  of  Mathematics, 
which  was  valued  at  the  time.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  elected  him  a  Fellow  about  1765.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1 768. 

Camus,  (Jean  Pierre,)  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1582.  He  preached  and  wrote  zealously 
against  the  mendicant  monks.  For  this  Richelieu  repri¬ 
manded  him,  and  added,  “  If  it  were  not  for  this  fault, 
I  should  canonize  you.”  Camus  replied,  “  We  should 
then  both  have  what  we  wish :  you  would  be  pope,  and 
I  would  be  a  saint.”  He  wrote  “  Doroth^e,”  and  other 
religious  romances,  which  had  great  success  at  the  time. 
Died  in  1652. 

See  Nic^ron,  “  M&noires ;”  Dupery,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  K. 
Camus.” 

Camus,  de,  deh  kiPmus',  or  des  Camus,  d£  kf'miis', 
(Francois  Joseph,)  a  French  mathematician,  born  in 
Lorraine  in  1672,  became  a  resident  of  Paris.  He  was 
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admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1716,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1722  a  curious  “Treatise  on  Moving  Forces.” 
Died  in  England  in  1732. 

Camus  de  Mdzieres,  le,  leh  kf'miis'  deh  mi'- 
re-aiR',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  architect,  born  in  Paris  in 
1721.  He  designed  the  Corn-Market  ( Halle  au  btt )  of 
Paris,  and  wrote  “The  Genius  of  Architecture,”  (1780,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1789. 

Camus,  le,  leh  ki'miis',  (Antoine,)  a  celebrated 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1722.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1762.  His 
reputation  was  increased  by  his  literary’  talents  and  the 
original  character  of  his  medical  works,  among  which 
are  “The  Medicine  of  the  Mind,”  (1753,)  and  “  Maladies 
of  the  Region  of  the  Heart.”  He  wrote  “Love  and 
Friendship,”  a  comedy,  and  “The  Medical  Amphi¬ 
theatre,”  a  poem,  (1745.)  Died  in  1772. 

See  Bourru,  “Eloge  historique  de  M.  le  Camus,”  1772. 

Camus,  le,  (Etienne,)  born  in  Paris  in  1632,  became 
Bishop  of  Grenoble  in  1671,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  great  charity  and  diligence.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  curate’s  complaining  to  Camus  that  he 
could  not  prevent  the  people  from  dancing  on  festival- 
days,  the  bishop  replied,  “  Oh,  permit  them  at  least  to 
give  their  misery  a  shake.”  He  received  a  cardinal’s 
hat  in  1686.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Lallouettk,  “Abr£g£  de  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Camus,”  1720. 

Camusat,  kf'mii'zf',  (Jean,)  a  learned  French  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Paris,  was  printer  to  the  Acad^mie  Fran9aise. 
Died  in  1639. 

Camusat,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  priest  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Troyes  in  1575.  He  was  a  canon  of  the  church 
of  Troyes,  and  author  of  “Melanges  historiques,”  (a 
collection  of  acts,  treaties,  and  letters,  1619,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1655. 

Can  della  Scala.  See  Scala. 

Canaan,  ka'nan  or  ka'n£l-an,  [Heb.  a  patri¬ 

arch,  was  a  son  of  Ham,  and  ancestor  of  the  Canaanites 
who  inhabited  Palestine  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Israelites.  (See  Genesis  ix.  18,  and  x.) 

Can'a-ehus,  [K avaxog,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  at 
Sicyon,  lived  about  400  b.c.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Aristocles  the  artist,  and  a  pupil  of  Polycletus. 

Canal,  kl-nSl',  or  Canaletto,  k£-n3.-let'to,  a  Venetian 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Bernardo  Belotto, 
(b§R-naR'do  bi-lot'to,)  born  in  Venice  in  1724.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Canal,  whom  he  imi¬ 
tated  with  success.  He  worked  in  Dresden,  London, 
and  other  places,  and  painted  buildings  and  scenes  in 
the  environs  of  towns.  He  excelled  in  perspective. 
Died  at  Warsaw  in  1780. 

Canal  or  Canaletto,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  of  perspective  views,  bom  at  Venice  in  1697, 
was  a  scene-painter  in  early  life.  Having  studied  in 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  became  a  successful 
artist.  His  subjects  are  mostly  views  of  the  Venetian 
palaces,  canals,  etc.,  which  are  highly  prized.  As  he 
painted  with  great  facility,  his  works  are  numerous.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  camera  ob- 
scura  in  painting.  Died  in  1768.  His  pictures  of  Vene¬ 
tian  buildings,  etc.  are  called  admirable  by  some  critics, 
but  by  others  his  art  is  censured  as  mere  mechanism. 
“The  mannerism  of  Canaletto,”  says  Ruskin,  “is  the 
most  degraded  I  know  in  the  whole  range  of  art.” 
(“Modern  Painters.”) 

Canale,  ki-nii'l&,  (Niccol6,)  a  Venetian  admiral,  who 
commanded  against  the  Turks  in  1469.  He  was  removed 
in  1470  for  his  dilatory  conduct  or  timidity. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes;”  Daru, 
“  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Canaletto.  See  Canal. 

Canani,  ki-n&'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  skilful 
Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1515.  He  is  said 
to  have  observed  the  valves  which  indicate  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  about  1545,  and  wrote  an  able 
“Treatise  on  the  Muscles,”  (1572.)  Pope  Julius  III. 
appointed  him  his  first  physician.  Died  in  1579. 

Canaples,  de,  deh  kimtpl',  Sire,  a  brave  French 
officer,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  armies  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  (1520-52.) 


Canard,  kS'niR',  (Nicolas  Francois,)  a  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Moulins,  was  professor  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Moulins,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  “  Political 
Economy,”  (1801,)  and  a  work  on  “Equations,”  (1808.) 
Died  in  1833. 

Canaveri,kJ-nS-va'ree, (Giovanni  Battista,)  Bishop 
of  Vercelli,  an  Italian  prelate,  eminent  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  was  born  at  Borgomaro  in  1753.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Pastoral  Letters,”  and  other  works.  He  was 
chaplain  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.  Died  in  1811. 

Canaye,  de,  deh  kt'ni',  (Etienne,)  a  French  abb6, 
born  in  Paris  in  1694.  He  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory  in  1716,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions  in  1728.  The  records  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  contain  a  few  able  treatises  written  by  him,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  Areopagus  of  Athens.  Died  in  1782. 

Canaye,  de  la,  d$h  It  kt'ni',  (Philippe,)  Sieur  de 
Fresne,  (deh  fR§n,)  a  French  statesman,  born  in  Paris 
in  1551.  He  served  Henry  IV.  in  diplomatic  missions. 
Died  in  1610. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Can'by,  (Edward  R.  S.,)  ah  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1839.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1846-47,  became 
a  captain  in  1851,  a  major  in  1855,  and  a  colonel  in  May 
1861.  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  was  in  New  Mexico 
where  he  defended  Fort  Craig  and  defeated  the  Texan 
insurgents  in  February,  1862.  He  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about  March,  1862,  and 
afterwards  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
succeeded  General  Banks,  as  commander  of  the  army  in 
Louisiana  and  of  the  departments  lying  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  in  May  or  Tune,  1864.  He  invested  and 
took  Mobile  in  April,  1805,  for  which  he  was  brevetted 
major-general.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  the  regular  army,  July,  1866.  He  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Modoc  Indians  in  Oregon, 
April  11,  1873. 

Cancellieri,  Mn-ch&l-le-a'ree,  (Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  antiquary  and  priest,  born  in  Rome  in  1751.  Having 
gained  reputation  by  some  learned  treatises,  he  became 
librarian  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and,  in  1802,  director  of 
the  printing-press  of  the  Propaganda.  As  a  writer  he 
was  very  prolific,  and  displays  more  learning  than  judg¬ 
ment.  His  work  “  On  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican”  (1788)  was  received  with  favour. 
He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  origin  and  design  of  the 
ceremonies  which  are  performed  at  Saint  Peter’s  and  the 
Vatican  on  festival-days.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  P.  V.  Baraldi, 
“Vita  di  F.  G.  Cancellieri,”  1827;  Visconti,  “Elogio  di  F.  Cancel¬ 
lieri,”  1827. 

Cancer,  kin'th^R,  (Geronimo,)  a  Spanish  writer  of 
comedies  and  facetious  poems,  lived  about  1620-50.  He 
obtained  a  place  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV. 

Canclaux,  de,  deh  kSN'klS',  (Jean  Baptiste  Ca¬ 
mille,)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1740. 
As  lieutenant-general  he  defended  Nantes  against  the 
Vendeans  in  1793,  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  west  in  1794,  and  made  prudent  and  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  pacify  the  royalists.  Under  the  consulate 
of  Bonaparte  he  was  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  and 
in  1804  was  elected  senator.  He  was  created  a  peer  in 
1814.  Died  in  1817. 

See  De  Muy,  “Elogedu  Comte  de  Canclaux,”  1818. 

Cancrin,  kan-kReen',  [Lat.  Cancri'nus,]  (Franz 
Ludwig,)  a  German  mineralogist,  born  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt  in  1738.  He  was  appointed  in  1783,  by  Catherine 
II.  of  Russia,  councillor  of  the  Imperial  College,  and 
director  of  the  salt-mines  of  Staraya-Roossa.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  works,  (in  German,)  among  which  is  “  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Mining  and 
of  Salt-Works.”  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
work  on  that  subject  Died  in  1816. 

See  Mbusel,  “Lexikon  der  jetztlebenden  Deutschen  Schnft- 
steller.” 

Cancrin,  (Georg,)  Count,  a  distinguished  financier, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Hanau,  in  Germany,  about 
1775.  He  entered  the  military  administration  of  Russia 
in  1796,  and  was  made  a  councillor  of  state  in  1811.  In 
1812  he  became  intendant-general  of  the  army,  and  in 
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1815  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  By  his 
superior  talents  and  probity  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  the  finances 
in  1823.  He  held  this  office  twenty-one  years,  and 
managed  the  department  with  decided  ability  and  suc¬ 
cess.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Military 
Economy  in  Peace  and  War,”  (1822,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1845. 

Can'da-Qe,  [Gr.  Kavd aar/,]  the  name  or  title  of  several 
ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia,  whose  court  was  in  the  isle 
of  Meroe,  and  of  whom  little  is  known.  One  of  them  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27. 

Candale,  kftN'dll',  (Charles  Louis  Gaston— gis'- 
t6N',)  Duke  of,  born  at  Metz  in  1627,  rose  to  a  high 
command  in  the  army,  and  passed  for  the  most  gallant 
person  of  his  time.  His  mother  Gabrielle  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Died  in  1658. 

Candale,  (Henri  de  Nogaret  d’Epernon — deh 
no'gi'r^'  d&'pSR'n&N',)  Duke  of,  born  in  1591,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Due  d’Epernon,  and  an  uncle  of  the 
preceding.  In  1614  he  was- chosen  first  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  1621  served  with 
distinction  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the 
Spaniards.  Having  entered  the  service  of  Venice  in 
1624,  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  Venetian 
armies  about  1634.  Died  in  1639. 

Candamo,  kan-di'mo,  (Francisco  Bailees — bin'- 
thSs,)  a  Spanish  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Sabugo  in  1662. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Calderon,  and  author  of  several 
successful  comedies,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “The  Slave 
in  Golden  Chains.”  Died  in  1709. 

Can-dau'les,  [Gr.  KavdavAj/f,]  King  of  Lydia,  was 
also  called  Myr'silus.  According  to  Herodotus,  he 
provoked  the  resentment  of  his  wife  by  exposing  her 
without  a  veil  to  a  favourite  officer,  named  Gyges.  By 
offering  him  the  alternative  of  the  throne  or  a  violent 
death,  she  induced  Gyges  to  kill  Candaules,  and  then 
received  the  former  as  her  consort. 

Candeille,  kdN'dil'  or  kftN'di'ye,  (Am£lie  Julie,)  a 
popular  French  singer  and  comic  actress,  born  in  Paris 
in  1767.  In  1792  she  produced  “Catherine  la  belle 
Fermi£re,”  a  comedy,  which  was  very  successful  and 
was  followed  by  other  dramas.  Died  in  1834- 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Candeille,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  musical  composer, 
born  in  Flanders  in  1744.  His  opera  “Castor  and  Pol¬ 
lux”  (1791)  had  great  success.  Died  in  1827. 

Candiac,  de,  deh  kftN'de'ik',  (Jean  Louis  Philippe 
Montcalm,)  a  precocious  French  child,  brother  of  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  was  born  in  1719.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  read  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Died  in  1726. 

Candiano  (k&n-de-i'no)  I.,  (Pietro,)  Doge  of  Venice, 
was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Sclavonians  in  887  a.d. 

Candiano  II.  (Pietro)  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice 
in  932  a.d.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  by  conquest.  Died  in  939. 

Candiano  III.,  (Pietro,)  a  son  of  Candiano  II.,  was 
elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  942.  Among  the  events  of  his 
administration  was  the  abduction  of  a  party  of  patrician 
brides  from  a  church  by  the  pirates  of  Istria.  The  pirates 
were  pursued  and  slain,  and  the  captives  recoveied, 

Candiano  IV.,  (Pietro,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  be¬ 
came  doge  in  959.  His  tyranny  provoked  a  revolt  of  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  killed  in  976. 

Candido,  kin'de-do,  (Pietro,)  a  historical  painter 
and  sculptor,  whose  proper  name  was  Pieter  de  Witte, 
was  born  at  Bruges  between  1540  and  1548.  He  went  to 
Italy  in  early  youth,  and  worked  in  Florence  and  Rome. 
He  was  invited  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  Munich, 
where  he  produced  his  principal  wc/ks  (in  fresco)  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  Died  at  Munich  in  1628. 

See  Millin,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux-Arts.” 

Candido  Decembrio.  See  Decembrio. 

Can'di-dus  I-sau'rus,  [Kdvd«5o?'I(7ai>pof,J  a  Byzantine 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  (490-518 
A.d.)  He  was  a  person  of  great  influence,  and  wrote  a 
Byzantine  history  of  the  period  from  457  to  491.  His 
work  is  lost ;  but  a  summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved 
by  Photius. 

Candish.  See  Cavendish,  (Thomas.) 


Candito.  See  Candido,  (Pietro.) 

Cand'lish,  (Robert  Smith,)  a  popular  Scottish 
preacher  of  the  present  era,  and  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  ministers  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  appointed  to 
Saint  George’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  several  years  before 
the  secession  from  the  Established  Church,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1843.  In  the  contest  which  resulted  in  that 
disruption  he  took  a  prominent  part  as  coadjutor  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  He  published  sermons,  “  Scripture  Charac¬ 
ters,”  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,”  and  other  works. 
Died  October  19,  1873. 

Candolle,  de,  deh  k&N'dol',  (Alphonse  Louis 
Pierre  Pyramus,)  a  Swiss  botanist,  a  son  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  was  born  at  Paris,  October  27,  1806.  He  studied 
at  Geneva,  and  graduated  in  law  in  1824,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  continuing  and  supple¬ 
menting  the  work  of  his  illustrious  father.  He  also 
published  many  scientific  papers  and  monographs,  and 
several  volumes,  three  of  which  are  upon  botanical  ge¬ 
ography.  Died  April  9,  1893. 

Candolle,  de,  deh  kftN'dol',  (Augustin  Pyramus,) 
a  distinguished  botanist  and  naturalist,  of  French  extrac¬ 
tion,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  February,  1778. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  lessons  in  philosophy  from  the  celebrated  Saussure. 
In  1 796  he  went  to  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in  physical  and 
medical  sciences,  and  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
botanist  Desfontaines.  He  also  formed  intimacies  with 
Cuvier,  A.  von  Humboldt,  and  Lamarck.  His  first  pro¬ 
duction  was  “  History  of  Fleshy  (or  Succulent)  Plants,” 
(“Histoire  des  Plantes  grasses,”  1799-1803.)  He  took 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  Paris  in  1804,  pre¬ 
senting  for  his  thesis  an  able  “  Essay  on  the  Medicinal 
Properties  of  Plants.”  He  acquired  a  European  repu¬ 
tation  by  an  improved  edition  of  Lamarck’s  “  Flora  of 
France,”  which  he  revised  at  the  request  of  the  author, 
and  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  about  1805.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden.  He  published  in  1813  his  “  Elementary  Theory 
of  Botany,”  (“  Th^orie  elementaire  de  la  Botanique,  ) 
which  is  remarkable  for  profoundness  of  views,  and 
is  called  by  some  his  master-piece.  In  this  work  he 
developed  nis  new  classification  of  plants  according  to 
the  natural  system.  In  1816  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  removed  to  Geneva,  the  citizens  of  which  founded 
for  him  in  1817  a  chair  of  natural  history.  Having  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  a  great  work  which  should  comprise 
a  description  of  all  known  plants,  he  published  in  1818 
the  first  volume,  with  the  title  of  “Natural  System  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  (“  Regni  vegetabilis  Systema 
naturale.”)  After  the  publication  of  the  second  volume, 
(1821,)  he  discontinued  this  work,  the  plan  of  which 
was  too  vast  for  one  man  to  execute.  His  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Natural  System  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,” 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1824,  but  did  not  live 
to  finish,  is  a  modification  of  the  original  plan,  and 
is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  presents  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  all  known  plants,  by  orders,  genera, 
and  species.  He  described  the  organs  of  plants,  with 
all  their  anatomical  details,  and  developed  the  doctrine 
of  metamorphosis,  in  his  “  Vegetable  Organography,” 
(“Organographie  vegetale,”  1827.)  In  1828  he  was 
elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  being  the  first  botanist  since  Linnaeus  who 
had  received  that  honour.  He  published  many  other 
treatises  on  botany  and  physiology,  and  obtained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  He  died  at  Geneva  in 
September,  1841.  After  his  death  his  “  Prodromus” 
was  continued  by  his  son  and  other  botanists. 

De  Candolle  occupies  the  highest  rank  among  tlie 
botanists  of  the  nineteenth  century  j  and  among  those 
who  have  propounded  new  botanical  theories  there  has 
been  none  whose  works  have  been  more  influential  in 
promoting  the  philosophical  tendency  of  the  science. 

See  Flourens,  “filoge  historique  de  P.  de  Candolle,”  1842,  and 
an  English  version  of  the  same,  in  the  “  Smithsonian  Report”  for  1859, 
p.  271 ;  Dunal,  “  iJloged’A.  P.  Decandolle,”  1842 ;  Morren,  “  Notice 
Bur  la  Vie  d’A.  P.  Decandolle,”  1843  ;  A.  Brongniart,  “  Notice  but 
A.  P.  Decandolle,”  1846;  Delarive,  “A.  P.  Decandolle,  sa  Vie  et 
ses  Travaux,”  1851 ;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1833. 
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Canes,  kln'ygs,  or  Cannes,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish 
monk,  born  at  Valencia,  was  for  many  years  a  missionary 
at  Damascus.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  published  an 
Arabic  Grammar,  and  a  valuable  “  Spanish-Latin- Arabic 
Dictionary,”  (“  Diccionario  Espanol-Latino-Arabigo,” 
1787.)  Died  in  1795. 

Canete,  k£n-ya/t&,  (Manuel,)  a  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Seville,  August  6,  1822.  He  became 
an  officer  of  the  royal  court.  His  dramas  have  been 
much  praised ;  but  his  poems,  (“  Poesias,”  1858,)  though 
not  without  the  pathetic  quality  of  verses  of  the  old  Se¬ 
villian  school,  have  a  certain  strained  and  declamatory 
tone.  Died  November  4,  1891. 

Canetta,  de,  d&  kH-net'tii,  (Don  Andrea  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza — ooR-t&'Do  d&  m£n-do'thji,)  Marquis, 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru  about  1550.  He  restored 
order,  and  reduced  several  turbulent  leaders  to  submis¬ 
sion.  Died  at  Lima  in  1560. 

Canevari,  ki-ni-vl/ree,  (Demetrio,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  distinguished  as  a  writer,  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
1559;  died  in  1625. 

Canga  Argiielles,  king'gi  aR-gwSl'ygs,  (Jos£,)  a 
Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Asturias  about  1770.  Under 
the  constitutional  regime  which  was  initiated  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1820,  he  was  minister  of  finance  for  a  short 
period.  In  1823  the  absolutists  obtained  the  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  he  fled  or  was  exiled  to  England,  where  he 
remained  about  seven  years,  and  wrote  several  works. 
His  “Dictionary  of  Finance”  (“Diccionario  de  Haci¬ 
enda,”  5  vols.,  1828)  is  one  of  his  most  important  pro¬ 
ductions.  Died  in  1843. 

Cange.  See  Du  Cange. 

Cangiage.  See  Cambiaso. 

Cangiamilla,  kin-ji-m&PHl,  (Francesco  Emmanu- 
ele,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Palermo  in  1702. 
He  wrote  “Embryologia  Sacra,”  (1751,)  wrhich  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages.  Died  in  1763. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Canina,  ki-nee'ni,  (Luigi,)  Cavaliere,  an  Italian 
architect  and  antiquary,  born  at  Casal  in  1793.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Topo¬ 
graphical  Plan  (Indicazione)  of  Ancient  Rome,”  (1831,) 
“Ancient  Architecture  described  and  illustrated  by 
Monuments,”  (9  vols.;  3d  edition,  2844,)  and  “On  the 
Architecture  most  proper  for  Christian  Temples,”  (“  Sull’ 
Architetture  piu  propria  dei  Tempj  cristiani,”  1843.)  He 
was  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Academy  of  Turin. 
Died  in  1856. 

Canini,  kH-nee'nee,  [Lat.  Canin'ius,]  (Angelo,)  an 
eminent  Italian  linguist  and  grammarian,  born  in  Tus¬ 
cany  in  1521.  He  taught  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  etc.  in 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Padua,  and  was  afterwards  professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  published  a  good  Greek 
Grammar,  and  a  “  Grammar  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  etc.,” 
(1554.)  Died  in  1557. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Canini,  (Giovanni  Angelo,)  a  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Rome  about  1620,  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino. 
He  went  to  France  with  Cardinal  Chigi,  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  Colbert,  engraved  a  collection  of  portraits  ot 
the  great  men  of  antiquity.  The  word  “  iconografia,” 
(“  iconography,”)  invented  by  him,  was  first  used  in  the 
title  of  this  work.  Died  in  1665. 

Canino,  Prince  of.  See  Bonaparte,  (Charles 
Lucifn.) 

Canisius,  ki-nee'se-us,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Nymwegen,  was  eminent  for  his  learning  in 
church  antiquities.  He  professed  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt 
about  twenty  years,  and  died  in  1610.  His  principal  work 
Is  entitled  “Ancient  Lessons,”  (“Antiquae  Lectiones.”) 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Petrus  Canisius. 

Canisius,  (Petrus,)  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  whose  proper 
name  was  Pieter  de  Hondt,  (deh  h6nt,)  was  born  at 
Nymwegen  about  1520.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1545,  and  was  appointed  court 
preacher  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Among  his  works 
is  “  Summa  Doctrinas  Christianae.”  Died  in  1597. 

Canisius-Cannius,  ki-nee'se-us  kdn'ne-us,  (Nico- 
laas,)  a  philologist,  born  at  Amsterdam,  was  a  secretary 
and  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  employed  him  in  translation 
from  the  Greek.  Died  in  1555. 


Canitz,  von,  fon  kd'nits,  (Friedrich  Rudolf  Lud¬ 
wig,)  Baron,  a  German  poet,  born  at  Berlin  in  1654. 
He  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state,  and  employed 
in  diplomatic  missions  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
died  in  Berlin  in  1699,  and  his  poems,  consisting  of  odes, 
satires,  and  elegies,  were  published  in  1700,  with  the  title 
of  “  Nebenstunden  unterschiedener  Gedichte.”  “The 
poems  of  Canitz,”  says  Guizot,  “  have  neither  original¬ 
ity  nor  verve  ;  but  he  had  the  merit  of  being  simple  and 
natural  while  a  fantastic  and  rude  taste  prevailed  among 
his  contemporaries.”  (“Biographie  Universelle.”) 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Canitz  urd  Dallwitz,  kd'nits  oont  d&l'ftits,  Baron, 
a  Prussian  statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  1787,  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  1846  to  1848.  Died  in 
1850. 

Ca'nI-us,  (Rufus,)  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Cadiz,  was 
a  friend  of  Martial.  He  was  living  in  88  a.d. 

Canizares,  de,  dd  kdn-ye-thd'res,  (Jos£,)  a  popular 
Spanish  dramatist,  born  in  Madrid.  He  excelled  in 
comedy,  and  presents,  says  Velasquez,  “a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  manners  in  a  very  spirited  style.”  Died  in  1750. 

Cannabich,  kdn'nd-biK,  (Christian,)  a  German 
violin-player,  composer,  and  orchestral  conductor,  born 
in  1731  at  Mannheim,  became  in  1765  leader,  and  in  1775 
conductor,  of  the  orchestra  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1778 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich.  Died  in  1798. 

Cannabich,  kdn'nd-biK,  (Johann  Gunther  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  geographer,  born  at  Sondershausen  in 
1777.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  of  Geography,”  (1816,)  which 
soon  ran  through  twelve  editions,  and  other  works.  Died 
at  Sondershausen,  March  2,  1850. 

C  aim  a  mares,  kdn-nd-md'res,  (Juan,)  a  Spaniard, 
who  was  executed  in  1492  for  attempting  to  kill  Ferdi¬ 
nand  V.  It  is  supposed  he  was  insane. 

Canne,  kan,  (John,)  an  English  preacher,  who  be¬ 
came  the  leader  of  the  English  Brownists  at  Amster¬ 
dam  soon  after  the  restoration  of  1660.  He  published 
an  esteemed  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  marginal  notes 
and  references,  (1664,)  which  was  often  reprinted. 

Cannegieter,  kdn'neh-gee'ter,  (Hermann,)  a  Ger 
man  jurist,  born  at  Arnheim  in  1725,  wrote  a  work  on 
Roman  law,  (“  Observationes  Juris  Romani,”  1768,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1804. 

Cannes.  See  Canes. 

Can'ning,  (Charles  Fox,)  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a 
British  officer,  who  was  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war  and 
at  Waterloo,  (1815,)  where  he  was  killed. 

Canning,  (Charles  John,)  Viscount,  the  son  of 
the  eminent  statesman  George  Canning,  was  born  at 
Brompton  in  1812.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Vis¬ 
count  at  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1837,  and  joined  the 
Conservative  party.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  under¬ 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1852  or  1853  he  became 
postmaster-general,  and  a  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
cabinet.  He  succeeded  Lord  Dalhousie  as  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  1855.  His  conduct  in  the  critical 
period  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  wTas  severely  censured,  in 
1858,  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  then  a  cabinet  minister; 
but  Canning  vindicated  himself  with  such  success  that 
his  opponent  resigned  his  office.  (See  Ellenborough.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Elgin  about  August,  1861. 
Died  in  England  in  June,  1S62. 

Canning,  (George,)  a  distinguished  English  states¬ 
man,  orator,  and  wit,  born  in  London  on  the  nth  of 
April,  1770,  was  the  son  of  George  Canning,  a  lawyer 
without  fortune,  who  died  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  wThere  he  gained  honours  and  began  to 
write  verses.  In  1793  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory 
and  supporter  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  adhered  constantly, 
and  in  1796  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state.  The 
next  year  Canning,  Ellis,  Frere,  and  others  began  to 
issue  weekly  the  famous  series  of  political  satires  called 
“  The  Anti-Jacobin,”  which  some  eminent  critics  have 
pronounced  one  of  the  wittiest  books  in  the  language.  He 
married  a  rich  heiress,  a  daughter  of  General  John  Scott, 
about  1800.  His  success  as  a  parliamentary  debater  was 
very  brilliant,  and  rendered  him  an  efficient  leader  of  his 
party.  On  the  dissolution  of  Pitt’s  ministry,  in  1801,  he 
shared  the  fortunes  of  that  chief,  and  afterwards  opposed 
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the  administration  of  Addington  for  several  sessions.  In 
April,  1807,  he  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  favoured 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France.  “  If 
ever  a  man  was  made  for  the  service  and  salvation  of  a 
party,”  says  Brougham,  “  Canning  seemed  raised  up  for 
that  of  the  Tories.”  This  party,  however,  preferred  to 
follow  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  secretary  of  war.  A 
dispute  between  these  rivals,  in  1809,  led  to  a  challenge 
from  Castlereagh,  and  an  exchange  of  shots,  by  which 
Canning  was  slightly  wounded.  In  consequence  of  this 
affair  ne  retired  or  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet.  He 
made,  in  1812,  eloquent  pleas  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
to  which  cause  at  various  times  he  rendered  important 
services ;  but  he  constantly  opposed  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  The  city  of  Liverpool  elected  him  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1812,  and  at  several  successive  elections. 
He  was  censured  for  serving  under  his  successful  rival 
Castlereagh,  who  in  1814  gave  him  an  unimportant  mis¬ 
sion  to  Portugal.  He  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  India  in  1822;  but,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the 
voyage,  Castlereagh  committed  suicide,  and  Canning 
succeeded  his  late  rival  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  September,  1822.  His 
policy  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  more  liberal  than 
that  of  other  Tory  leaders.  In  April,  1827,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  premier,  in  place 
of  Lord  Liverpool.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  the  other  ministers  having  resigned  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  change,  Canning  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  some  of  whom  accepted 
office  under  him.  His  health  had  been  feeble  for  some 
time  when  he  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament  in  June, 
1827,  and  he  died  in  August  of  that  year,  leaving  a  son, 
Charles  John,  Lord  Canning. 

“His  declamation,”  says  Brougham,  “though  often 
powerful,  always  beautifully  ornate,  never  deficient  in 
admirable  diction,  was  certainly  not  of  the  highest  class. 
Of  his  powers  of  argumentation,  his  capacity  for  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  abstract  science,  his  genius  for  adorning  the  least 
attractive  subjects,  there  remains  an  imperishable  record 
in  his  celebrated  speeches  on  the  ‘  Currency,’  of  all  his 
efforts  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  happy.”  He 
made  an  important  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  consequence  of  which  that  country  ceased  to  be 
subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

See  Robert  Bell,  “  Life  of  Canning,”  1846 ;  A.  G.  Stapleton, 
“The  Political  Life  of  George  Canning,”  1831  and  1859;  “Auto¬ 
biography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  ii.  ;  Brougham,  “Statesmen  of 
the  Time  of  George  III.;”  W.  T.  Krug,  “Canning’s  Denkmal, 
etc.,”  1827;  Rueder,  “G.  Canning,  seine  Leben,  seine  Politik,  etc.,” 
1827;  Rede,  “Memoirs  of  G.  Canning,”  2  vols.,  1828;  “Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica “Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1822; 
“  Foreign  Quarterly”  for  October,  1831. 

Canning,  (Stratford.)  See  Stratford  de  Red- 

CLIFFE. 

Cano,  kl'no,  (Alonzo,)  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
that  Spain  has  produced,  born  at  Granada  about  1600, 
was  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  He  has  been 
called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain.  He  studied  paint¬ 
ing  under  Pacheco  and  Juan  de  Castillo,  and  sculpture 
under  Montanes.  Having  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
he  went  to  Madrid,  and  in  1638  received  from  Philip  IV. 
the  title  of  painter  to  the  king.  He  painted  many  pieces 
for  the  churches  of  Seville,  Madrid,  Granada,  etc.  A 
“  Conception  of  the  Virgin,”  at  Granada,  is  called  his 
master-piece.  It  is  reported  that  on  his  death-bed  he  re¬ 
fused  the  crucifix  presented  to  him  by  a  priest,  on  account 
of  its  bad  workmanship.  Died  October  5,  1667. 

See  Quilliet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols;”  Bryan, 
“  Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Cano,  [Lat.  Ca'nus,]  (Melchior,)  a  Spanish  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Tarancon  in  1523,  entered  the  order  of 
Saint  Dominic.  In  1546  he  became  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He  opposed  the  Jesuits, 
and  discountenanced  absurd  scholastic  questions.  His 
treatise  “  On  Theological  Subjects”  (“  De  Locis  theo- 
logicis”)  is  highly  commended  for  its  sentiments  and 
style.  He  wrote  some  other  works  on  theology.  Died 
in  1560. 

Cano,  del,  dSl  kl'no,  (Sebastian,)  a  Spanish  navi¬ 
gator,  born  in  Guipuzcoa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  was  captain  of  one 


of  the  ships  under  Magellan  when  the  latter  was  killed 
at  the  Philippine  Isles,  and,  returning  in  the  Victory  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  in  Spain  in  1522. 
Died  in  1526. 

See  F.  de  Navarrete,  “Relaciones  de  Viages,”  etc 

Cano  de  Arevalo,  kl'no  dl  1-ri-vl'lo,  (J uan,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  in  1656;  died  in  1696. 

Canon,  von,  fon  kl'ndn,  (Alfred,)  an  Austrian 
painter  of  history,  genre,  and  portraits,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  March  13,  1829.  His  hunting-scenes  are  often 
excellent,  and  he  has  made  some  noteworthy  ecclesiastical 
pictures.  Died  in  1885. 

Canonica,  kl-non'e-kl,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian 
architect,  born  at  Milan  about  1742,  designed  several 
theatres  in  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Brescia.  His  most  re¬ 
markable  works  are  the  Palazzo  Orsini,  the  Casa  Ca¬ 
nonica,  (his  own  mansion,)  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Porta  Vercellina  at  Milan.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Ca-non'I-cus,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narragansett 
tribe,  was  born  about  1565.  He  was  a  friend  of  Roger 
Williams,  to  whom  he  gave  a  large  tract  of  land.  Died 
in  1647. 

Canonieri,  kl-no-ne-a'ree,  [Lat.  Canone'rius,] 
(Pietro  Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician  and  doctor  of 
law,  born  at  Genoa,  flourished  about  1600. 

Canoppi,  kl-nop'pee,  (Antonio,)  a  skilful  Italian 
scene-painter,  born  in  1773,  practised  his  art  for  several 
years  in  Venice  and  Mantua.  When  Italy  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  power  of  the  French,  whom  he  had  opposed, 
Canoppi  fled  to  Vienna.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  where  he  decorated  the  hall  of  the  senate  and  some 
private  palaces.  He  painted  for  the  theatre  of  Saint 
Petersburg  many  scenes,  which  are  greatly  admired,  and 
wrote  several  treatises  on  art.  Died  in  1832. 

Ca-no'pus  or  Ca-no'bus,  a  water-god  of  Egyptian 
mythology,  whose  figure  was  represented  on  water-vessels. 

Canossa,  di,  de  kl-nos'sl,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Verona,  April  21,  1809.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Verona  in  1861,  and  in  1877  was  created  a  cardinal- 
priest. 

Canova,  kl-no'vl,  (Antonio,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Possagno,  in  Venetia,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1757,  was  the  son  of  P.  Canova,  an  architect 
and  sculptor.  He  received  lessons  in  art  in  the  studios 
of  Torretti  and  Ferrari,  of  Venice.  Having  produced 
about  1778  a  group  of  “Daedalus  and  Icarus,”  which  was 
much  admired  at  Venice,  he  exhibited  the  same  at  Rome 
the  next  year.  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  was  a  high  author¬ 
ity  in  art,  praised  his  success  in  copying  nature,  and  en¬ 
couraged  his  innate  aspirations  towards  the  classic  and 
ideal  style.  In  1782  he  removed  his  studio  to  Rome, 
and  increased  his  celebrity  by  his  group  of  “Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,”  which  announced  the  regeneration  of 
modern  sculpture.  Then  followed  a  monument  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  (1787,)  and  numerous  groups  of  subjects 
from  ancient  mythology,  among  which  are  “  Cupid  and 
Psyche,”  “The  Graces,”  and  “Venus  and  Adonis.”  In 
1802  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
executed  an  admirable  statue,  which  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  chosen  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1805  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  exquisite  figure  of  “Venus  Victorious,”  with 
the  features  of  Pauline  Bonaparte.  In  1810  he  went  to 
Paris  to  make  the  portrait  of  the  empress  Maria  Louisa. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  In  1815  the  pope  sent  him  to 
reclaim  the  works  of  art  of  which  the  French  had  de¬ 
spoiled  the  galleries  of  Italy.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Ischia.  He  afterwards 
executed  a  statue  of  Washington,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  his  fame.  Having  produced  fifty  statues,  as  many 
busts,  besides  numerous  cenotaphs,  groups,  etc.,  he  diea 
at  Venice  in  October,  1822,  with  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  his  age. 

See  Missirini,  “Vita  di  Canova,”  1827;  Cicognara,  “Vita  di 
Canova,”  1823;  QuatremAre  de  Quincy,  “Canova  et  ses  Ou- 
vrages”  1836:  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Canova,” 
by  Reveil  and  De  Latouchb,  1825;  J.  S.  Memes,  “Memoirs 
of  Antonio  Canova,”  Edinburgh,  1825;  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;” 
Fernow,  “  Ueber  den  Bildhauer  Canova,”  1806;  G.  Rosini,  “Saggio 
sulla  Vita  di  A.  Canova,”  1825. 
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Canovai,  ki-no-vd'ee,  almost  kH-no-vI',  (Stanislao,) 
a  learned  Italian  priest,  born  at  Florence  in  1740.  He 
taught  mathematics  at  Cortona  and  Parma.  In  1788 
he  produced  a  prize  essay  in  support  of  the  claim  of 
Americus  Vespucius  as  the  first  discoverer  of  America. 
Canovai  and  Gaetan  del  Ricco  translated  La  Caille’s 
“  Elements  of  Mathematics.  He  published  other  es¬ 
teemed  works.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Pozzbtti,  “  Elogio  di  S.  Canovai,”  1812. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  ka'no-vSs  dSl  kis-teel'yo,  (An¬ 
tonio,)  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  February  8,  1828,  at 
Malaga.  He  became  a  journalist  of  Madrid,  and  entered 
the  Cortes  in  1852,  in  which  year  he  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior.  Since  that  time  he  has  held  several 
cabinet  positions.  He  was  one  of  the  Legitimist  chiefs 
who  called  in  Alfonso  XII.  to  the  throne  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  He  was  prime  minister,  with  few  intervals,  from 
1874  to  1892,  and  again  in  1895.  He  was  assassinated 
by  an  anarchist,  August  8,  1897. 

Canrobert,  kftN'ro'baiR',  (Francois  Certain,)  a 
French  marshal,  born  in  Brittany  in  1809.  He  entered 
the  army  about  1828,  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Constantine  in  1837,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  He 
fought  many  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  in  1850  returned 
to  France  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Soon 
after  that  date  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1853.  He 
commanded  the  first  division  of  the  army  sent  to  the 
Crimea  in  1854,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  On  the  death  of  Saint-Arnaud  in  September, 
the  chief  command  devolved  on  Canrobert,  who,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Lord  Raglan,  began  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
He  was  wounded  at  Inkerman,  November  5,  1854.  The 
ill  success  of  the  allies,  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  a 
divided  command,  rendered  his  position  so  painful  that 
he  resigned  to  Pelissier  the  chief  command  of  the  French 
army  in  May,  1855.  He  received  a  marshal’s  baton  in 
1856,  and  in  the  spring  of  1859  was  assigned  to  the  third 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  He  commanded  the  re¬ 
serve  at  Solferino,  June,  1859.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  he  had  command  of  an  army  corps,  was  defeated  by 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  August  6,  1870,  and  on  the 
capitulation  of  Metz  was  sent  prisoner  into  Germany, 
In  1876  he  was  elected  senator.  Died  Jan.  28,  1895. 

Canstein,  von,  fon  k&n'stln,  (Carl  Hildebrand,) 
Baron,  a  German  philanthropist,  born  at  Lindenberg  in 
1667,  was  the  founder  of  the  Canstein  Bible  Society  of 
Halle.  Desiring  to  diffuse  Christian  principles,  he  raised 
a  fund  to  print  the  Bible  about  1712.  The  enterprise  was 
very  successful,  and  millions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  were  printed  and  sold  at  low  prices.  Died  in  1719. 

See  August  H.  Franckk,  “Memoria  Cansteiniana,”  1722. 

Cant  See  Kant. 

Cant,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  Scottish  minister,  whc 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  zealously  supported  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  In  1640  he  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  army 
of  Covenanters,  and  about  the  same  time  became  minis¬ 
ter  of  Aberdeen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  royalist  in 
the  civil  war.  He  died  about  1664.  According  to  the 
‘Spectator,”  No.  147,  the  word  cant  originated  in  his 
fleeted  tone. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cant,  kint,  (Arend,)  a  Dutch  anatomist,  died  young, 
at  Dort,  in  1723. 

Cantacuzene.  See  Cantacuzenus. 

Can-ta-cu-ze'nus,  Anglicized  as  Can'ta-cu-zene' 
/Gr.  KavTdKovfyvos ;  Fr.  Cantacuzene,  kfiN’ti'kii'z&n',] 
(John,)  a  Byzantine  emperor  of  superior  talents,  prime 
minister  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  III.,  who  died  in 
1341,  leaving  a  son,  John  Palaeologus,  aged  nine  years, 
during  whose  minority  Cantacuzene  was  regent.  Apo- 
caucus  and  the  empress-mother  Anne  having  conspired 
against  him,  he  appealed  to  arms,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  partisans.  After  a  civil  war  of  several 
years,  Anne  and  her  son  agreed,  in  1347,  to  receive  him 
as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  The  quarrel,  however,  was 
renewed  a  few  years  later,  and  the  nation  fell  into  such 
disorder  that  Cantacuzene  abdicated  in  1355  and  became 
a  monk.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Byzantine  History  from 
1320  to  1357. 

See  Parisot,  “Cantacuzene  Homme  d’fitat  et  Hiatorien,”  1845. 


Cantacuzenus,  (Matthew,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  about  1325.  He  continued  the  civil  war  after  his 
father’s  abdication,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled  by 
John  Palaeologus  to  enter  a  cloister. 

Can-ta-cu-ze'nus  or  Can'ta-cu-zene',  (Serban,) 
Prince  of  Wallachia,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzene.  He  designed  to  liberate 
Wallachia  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia.  While  he  was  preparing  for 
hostilities,  he  died  about  1685 ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew,  Constantine  Brancovan 
Bessaraba. 

Cantacuzenus  or  Cantacuzene,  (Stephen,)  a  son 
of  Constantine  Cantacuzene,  became  Vaivode  of  Walla¬ 
chia  in  1714.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Turks,  and  put  to 
death,  in  1716. 

Canta-Gallina,  kiin'tS.  gJl-lee'ni,  (Remi,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  was,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
master  of  Callot.  Died  at  Florence  about  1630. 

Cantalicio,  k&n-fii-lee'cho,  [Lat.  Cantaly<j'ius,J 
(Giovanni  Battista,)  a  Latin  poet,  surnamed  il  Va 
LENTINO,  (61  vS-16n-tee'no,)  was  born  at  Cantalice.  He 
wrote  a  poem  of  which  the  “Great  Captain”  Gonsalvo 
was  the  hero,  and  many  epigrams.  Died  about  1514. 

Cantarini,  k&n-td-ree'nee,  (Simone,)  an  eminent  Ital¬ 
ian  painter  and  engraver,  called  the  Pesarese,  or  Si¬ 
mone  da  Pesaro,  (se-mo'ni  di  pa'si-ro,)  was  born  at 
Pesaro  in  1612.  He  studied  under  Guido  Reni  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  in  some  respects  rivalled  that  master.  He 
worked  in  Rome,  Mantua,  and  Verona,  his  quarrelsome 
temper,  it  is  said,  preventing  him  from  remaining  long 
in  one  place.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  “San 
Domenico”  and  a  “  Magdalene.”  He  painted  portraits 
with  success,  and  was  an  excellent  colorist.  Died  at 
Verona  in  1648. 

See  Ticozzi,  “  Dizionario Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cante  del  Gabrielli  d’Agobbio,  k&n'ti  dSl  gi-bRe- 
el'lee  dS-gob'be-o,  an  Italian  leader  of  the  Guelph  party, 
notorious  for  his  cruelty.  He  became  podesta  of  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1301,  and  banished  numerous  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  poet  Dante. 

Cautel,  kSN'tSl',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  scholar,  born  in  1645,  was  emploved  on  the  editions 
of  Latin  authors  for  the  education  of  the  dauphin.  He 
published  Justin,  (1677,)  and  Valerius  Maximus,  (1679,) 
with  notes.  Died  in  1684. 

Canterair  or  Kantemir,  kan't^h-mir  or  kan'teh- 
meer,  (Antiochus,)  Prince,  an  eminent  writer,  born  at 
Constantinople  about  1709,  was  a  son  of  Demetrius  Can- 
temir,  noticed  below.  He  was  educated  in  Russia.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  satires  which  are  remarkable  for  good 
sense  and  which  contributed  to  polish  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage.  About  1736  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  Russian 
ambassador.  He  translated  several  Latin  and  French 
works  into  Russian.  He  died  in  1744,  leaving  a  high 
reputation  as  a  poet,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  man.  Brock- 
haus’s  “  Conversations-Lexikon”  gives  his  name  as 
Kantemir,  (Constantinos  Demetrios.) 

See  a  “Notice  sur  Cantemir,”  prefixed  to  Guasco’s  French  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  Satires,  1750. 

Cantemir,  (Demetrius,)  an  eminent  historian  and 
Orientalist,  born  in  1673,  was  a  son  °f  the  Vaivode  or 
Governor  of  Moldavia.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  Vai¬ 
vode  of  Moldavia  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  in  1711  he 
made  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great,  then  at  war  with 
the  Turks.  He  was  driven  out  of  Moldavia  in  the  same 
year,  and  afterwards  lived  in  Russia.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Origin  and  Decay  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,”  (in  Latin,)  which  is  highly  esteemed 
and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Died 
in  1723. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Canter,  kin'ter,  [Lat.  Cante'rus,]  (Theodorus,)  a 
Dutch  scholar,  brother  of  Willem,  noticed  below,  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1545.  He  became  a  consul  in  1588,  and 
governor  in  1594.  He  published  “Various  Readings,” 
(“Variae  Lectiones,”  1574,)  which  was  commended  by 
Scaliger.  Died  in  1617. 

See  “  Scaligerana ;”  Burmann,  “Trajectum  eruditum.” 

Canter,  [Lat.  Cante'rus,]  (Willem,)  an  able  Dutch 
critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1542,  is  said  to 
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have  had  no  passion  except  for  study.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Louvain,  and  published  several  philological 
works,  one  of  which,  entitled  “New  Readings,”  (“Novae 
Lectiones,”)  “  deserves  especial  notice  as  almost  the  first 
effort  of  an  art  which,”  says  Hallam,  “has  done  much 
for  ancient  literature, — that  of  restoring  a  corrupt  text, 
through  conjecture  guided  by  skilful  sagacity,  and  upon 
principles  which  we  may  call  scientific.”  (“  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  also  published  good 
editions  of  zEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Died 
at  Louvain  in  1575- 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vita;  Philosophorum De  Thou, 
“Elloges;”  Nic^ron,  “M&uoires.” 

Canterbury,  kin' ter  -  ber-e,  (Charles  Manners 
Sutton,)  Viscount,  an  English  statesman,  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  in  1780.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1807,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1817.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  dignity  until  1835,  and  passed  into  the  House 
of  Lords  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Canterbury.  He 
died  in  1845,  and  left  his  title  to  his  son,  Charles  John. 

Canterzani,  kin-t§R-dzi'nee,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  mathematician,  born  at  Bologna  in  1734.  He  was 
professor  cl  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bologna 
for  nearly  forty  years,  beginning  at  1760.  He  wrote  able 
elementary  treatises  on  geometry,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and 
became  president  of  the  Institute  of  his  native  city.  Died 
in  1819. 

See  Schiassi,  “  Elogium  S.  Canterzani,”  1819. 

Can'tha-rus,  [K avdapog,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  at 
Sicyon,  lived  about  260  B.C. 

dantillou,  kdN^e'y^N',  (Philip,)  a  merchant,  who 
removed  from  London  to  Paris,  where  he  established  a 
banking-house  and  became  rich.  It  is  said  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  valet  in  London  in  1733.  He  had  written  an 
“Essay  on  Commerce,”  and  “Analysis  of  Trade,  Com¬ 
merce,  Coin,  etc.,”  which  were  printed  after  his  death. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance.” 

Cantipratenus  or  Cantipratensis.  See  Thomas 
Cantipratensis. 

Can-tl-unc'u-la,  the  Latin  name  of  Claude  Chan- 
SONNETTE,  (klod  shdN'so'nSt',)  an  eloquent  lawyer,  born 
at  Metz.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Bale  :  the  latter 
city,  in  1519,  founded  for  him  a  chair  of  law.  Erasmus 
praised  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  Latin  style.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  employed  him  in  several  important 
negotiations.  He  died  about  1560,  leaving  a  few  legal 
treatises. 

See  Erasmus,  “De  Cicerone;”  Melchior  Adam,  “Vita;  Juris- 
consultorum  Germania;,”  etc. 

Canton,  kin'ton,  (Johann  Gabriel,)  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Vienna  in  1710 ;  died  in  1753. 

Can'tpn,  (John,)  an  English  natural  philosopher, 
born  at  Stroud  in  1718,  lived  mostly  in  London,  where 
he  taught  school  many  years.  He  was  the  first  person 
in  England  who  verified  Franklin’s  hypothesis  that  light¬ 
ning  is  identical  with  the  electric  fluid,  (1752.)  He  had 
previously  made  some  discoveries  in  electricity,  which 
procured  him  a  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  about 
1750.  In  1765  that  society  awarded  him  a  gold  medal 
for  his  demonstration  that  water  is  compressible.  He 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  are  inserted  in  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophic  Transactions.”  Died  in  1772. 

See  “  Life  of  Canton,”  by  his  son,  in  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Cantoni,  kin-to'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  philosopher, 
born  at  Groppello  in  November,  1840.  He  studied  at 
Turin,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  finishing  his  university 
course  under  Trendelenburg  and  Lotze.  In  1866  he  was 
called  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Turin,  remov¬ 
ing  to  Milan  in  1868,  and  to  the  University  of  Pavia  in 
1878.  He  wrote  “  Corso  elementare  di  Filosofia,”  (1870- 
71,)  “Letture  sull’  Intelligenza  umana,”  (1870-71,) 
“Kant,  La  Filosofia  teoretica,”  (1879,)  etc.  Noteworthy 
among  his  minor  writings  is  his  comparison  between  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Mamiani  and  Lotze,  (“  Mamiani 
e  Lotze,”  1869.) 

Cantoni,  kin-to'nee,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Maggio,  became  a  resident  of  Milan,  where  he 
erected  some  fine  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Palazzo 
Serbelloni  and  Palazzo  Mellerio.  He  also  designed  the 
ducal  palace  at  Genoa.  Died  in  1818. 


Cantu,  kin-toc',  (Cesare,)  a  popular  Italian  historian, 
born  at  Brivio,  near  Milan,  in  1805.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Son- 
drio,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Milan.  He  published 
in  1842  an  “Essay  on  the  History  of  Lombardy  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.”  For  the  liberal  ideas  expressed 
in  this,  he  was  imprisoned  one  year.  His  great  work  is 
his  “Universal  History,”  (“Storia  universale,”  20  vols., 
1837-42,)  which  has  been  very  successful  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  French.  He  also  wrote  a 
“  History  of  Italian  Literature,”  several  popular  hymns 
and  poems,  and  an  educational  work  called  “Juvenile 
Readings,”  ( “  Letture  giovanili,”)  which  has  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions,  “  A  History  of  Italian 
Independence,”  (1873,)  “Historical  Characters,” (1881,) 
etc.  He  was  a  liberal  in  politics.  Died  in  1895. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G<5n£rale.” 

Cant'well,  (Andrew,)  an  Irish  physician,  bom  in 
Tipperary,  graduated  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  in 
1 729.  He  was  received  as  doctor  in  the  faculty  of  Paris 
in  1742,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  surgery  in  that  city 
in  1750.  He  wrote  several  professional  treatises.  Died 
about  1764. 

See  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Cantwell,  (Andrew  Samuel  Michael,)  a  son  ot  tne 
preceding,  translated  into  French  Gibbon’s  “  History,” 
and  other  popular  English  works.  He  became  librarian 
to  the  Hopital  des  Invalides,  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1802. 

Canuel,  kt'nii'Sl',  (Simon,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
Poitou  in  1767,  was  commandant  at  Lyons  under  the 
Directory.  Died  in  1841. 

Canus.  See  Cano. 

Canut,  the  French  of  Canute,  which  see. 

Canute,  ka-nut',  originally  Cnut,  Knut,  or  Knud, 
[Danish  pron.  knoot  or  knooD;  Fr.  Canut,  kt'nii',]  the 
second  king  of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  the  conqueror 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark, 
who,  after  subjecting  a  great  part  of  England,  died  in 
1014.  Canute  was  then  proclaimed  king  by  the  Danish 
army,  and  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  in  1016, 
the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  nation  submitted  to  his  sway.  He 
married  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  gained 
the  favour  of  his  subjects  by  his  prudent  policy  and 
monastic  piety.  He  founded  several  monasteries,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  also  under  the  dominion  of  Canute,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time.  The  memorable 
manner  in  which  he  rebuked  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers, 
wrho  said  that  all  things  were  possible  to  him,  is  thus  re¬ 
lated  by  Hume :  “He  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the 
sea-shore  while  the  tide  was  rising,  and,  as  the  waters 
approached,  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  obey  him 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  ocean.  When  the  sea  still  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  began  to  wash  him,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
and  remarked  that  power  resided  with  one  Being  alone, 
who  could  say  to  the  ocean,  ‘Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.’  ” 
He  died  in  1036,  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and 
Hardicanute. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  ;  Freeman, 
“  Norman  Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chaps,  v.  and  vi. 

Canute  III.,  a  king  of  Denmark,  known  as  Saint 
Canute,  was  the  son  of  Sweyn  II.,  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Harold,  in 
1080.  His  partiality  to  the  clergy  and  severity  to  the 
people  produced  great  disaffection,  which  grew  at  last 
into  a  revolt.  Canute  was  assassinated  at  Odense  in 
1086,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Eric  the  Good. 

See  Annibale  Adami,  “Vita  del  Re  S.  Canuto,”  1682;  Birche- 
rod,  “K.  Knud  des  helliges  Historic,”  1773;  Matthew  of  West¬ 
minster,  “  Flores  Historiarum.  ” 

Canute  IV.  (or  V.  according  to  some  authorities)  was 
son  of  Prince  Magnus,  and  grandson  of  Nicholas,  King 
of  Denmark.  At  the  abdication  of  Eric  in  1147,  Canute 
and  Sweyn  (or  Suenon)  III.  disputed  for  the  crown  of 
Denmark  by  civil  war,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated, 
but  retained  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  assassin¬ 
ated  by  order  of  Sweyn  in  1156. 

Canute  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  the  eldest  son  of  Val- 
demar  I.,  was  born  in  1 162,  and  ascended  the  throne  at 
his  father’s  death  in  1182.  He  subdued  Mecklenburg, 
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and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Slaves  and  Vandals. 
He  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  which  the  pope 
promoted  about  1186.  Afterwards  he  waged  a  success¬ 
ful  war  against  Adolph,  Duke  of  Holstein,  whom  he  took 
prisoner.  Under  his  wise  reign  Denmark  was  more 
prosperous  and  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been.  He 
died  in  1202,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Valde- 
mar  II. 

See  Holberg,  “Danmarks  Riges  Historic;”  Saxo  Grammati¬ 
cus,  “  Danorum  Regum  Historia.” 

Canute,  ka-nut',  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  Eric  IX., 
King  of  Sweden,  who  was  killed  in  1160.  Charles  Sver- 
kerson  then  reigned,  by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and 
nobles,  until  1168,  when  Canute  defeated  him  in  battle, 
killed  him,  and  became  king.  His  reign  was  mostly 
peaceful.  He  died  in  1199,  and  left  a  son,  Eric  X. 

Canuti,  k2.-noo'tee,  (Domenico  Maria,)  a  skilful 
Italian  fresco-painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1620,  was  a 
pupil  of  Guido.  He  excelled  in  composition  and  fore¬ 
shortening,  and  was  a  skilful  engraver.  Died  in  1684. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Canz,  kints,  (Israel  Gottlieb,)  *a  German  philo¬ 
sopher,  born  at  Heinsheim  in  1690.  “  He  was,”  says 

Guizot,  “one  of  the  most  profound  disciples  of  Wolf,  and 
was  successively  professor  of  eloquence,  philosophy,  and 
theology  in  his  native  city.”  According  to  another  ac¬ 
count,  he  occupied  these  chairs  in  Tubingen  instead  of 
Heinsheim.  He  published  many  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  “  The  Use  or  Advantage  of  the  Leibnitzian  and 
Wolfian  Philosophy  in  Theology,”  (“  Philosophise  Leib- 
nitzianae  et  Wolfianae  Usus  in  Theologia,”)  contributed 
much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf  in  Germany.  Died  in  1753. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Adkluvg, 
Supplement  to  Jocher’s  “Allgemeines  Gelehrteu-Lexikon.” 

Cap,  kfp,  (Paul  Antoine,)  a  French  pharmacist 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Macon  in  1788.  He  published  a 
prize  memoir  “  On  the  Classification  of  Medicaments,” 
(1823,)  a  “History  of  Pharmacy,”  (1851,)  and  a  “Museum 
of  Natural  History,”  (1853.)  Died  November  n,  1877. 

Capaccio,  kS-pkt'cho,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Campagna  about  1560,  was  for  thirty  years 
secretary  of  the  city  of  Naples.  He  wrote  a  “History 
of  Naples,”  “The  Secretary,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1631. 

Capanee.  See  Capaneus. 

Cap'a-neus,  [Gr.  Kanavevc  ;  Fr.  Capanee,  kt'pt'ni',] 
an  Argive  hero,  was  a  son  of  Hipponous,  and  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  led  an  expedition  against  Thebes  to 
restore  Polynices.  The  poets  relate  that  he  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  a  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  impiety. 

Capasso,  ki-p&s'so,  (Niccol6,)  a  Neapolitan  poet, 
born  at  Fratta  in  1671,  wras  professor  of  civil  and  canon 
law  in  the  University  of  Naples.  His  version  of  Homer’s 
“Iliad”  is  called  his  master-piece,  and  displays  original 
genius,  though  not  much  like  the  Iliad  itself.  “His 
style,”  says  Ginguene,  “is  regarded  as  among  the  most 
prightly  and  piquant.”  Died  in  1746. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Capdueil,  de,  deh  ktp'dul'  or  kfp'du'ye,  or  Cap- 
duelh,  kip'dii'^l',  (Pons,)  a  French  troubadour  of  noble 
birth,  who  preached  a  crusade,  in  favour  of  which  he  also 
composed  poems.  He  afterwards  joined  the  crusade 
which  was  conducted  by  Philip  Augustus  about  1 190. 

Capece,  ki-pa'ch^,  or  Capecio,  k§.-pa'cho,  [Lat.  Ca- 
pyq'ius;  Fr.  CAPfecE,  ki'p&ss',]  (Scipione,)  an  eminent 
Latin  poet,  was  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  His  principal  poem,  “  On  the  First  Principles 
of  Things,”  (“De  Principiis  Rerum,”  1546,)  was  much 
admired,  and  compared  to  the  great  work  of  Lucretius. 
The  versification  and  Latinity  are  better  than  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  teaches  that  air  is  the  principle  of  all 
things.  He  also  wrote  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  poem  on 
John  the  Baptist,  and  a  legal  treatise.  Died  about  1562. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Capece-Latro,  ki-pa'chi  l&'tRo,  (Giuseppe,)  a  liberal 
Italian  prelate,  born  in  Naples  in  1744,  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tarentum.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
celibacy  of  priests,  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
other  works.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  under 


Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat  between  1808  and  i8i«L 
Died  in  1836. 

See  NiccoiA  Candia,  “Elogio  storico  di  G.  Capecelatro,”  1837; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capefigue,  ktp'ftg',  (Baptiste  Honors  Raymond,) 
a  French  historian  and  editor  of  the  royalist  party,  was 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1802.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Paris  in  1821,  and  edited  the  “  Quotidienne.”  He  also 
wrote  for  the  “  Temps,”  “  Courrier,”  “  Gazette,”  etc. 
His  principal  works  are  a  “  History  of  Philippe  Auguste,” 
(1829,)  “Europe  during  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,” 
(1839-41,)  “  History  of  the  Restoration,”  (1842,)  “  Europe 
since  the  Accession  of  Louis  Philippe,”  (10  vols.,  1849,) 
“The  First  Four  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,” 
(1850,)  “The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1852,)  “The 
Church  during  the  Last  Four  Centuries,”  (1858,)  “Mile, 
de  La  Valli&re  and  the  Favourites  of  Louis  XIV.,”  (1859,) 
“  The  Duchess  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Old  Age  of  Louis 
XIV .,”  (1867,)  “  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  the  Splendours 
of  Versailles,”  (1868,)  and  “Isabella  of  Castile,”  (1869.) 
He  died  December  23,  1872. 

Cap'el,  (Arthur,)  Lord,  an  English  cavalier  of 
Hertfordshire,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  1640.  After  acting  with  the  popular  party,  he  turned 
royalist,  and  was  created  Baron  Capel  in  1641.  In  the 
civil  war  he  held  a  high  command  in  the  royalist  army, 
and  was  appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  having  made  peace,  or  “  compounded,”  with  Par¬ 
liament,  he  joined  another  revolt  in  1648,  was  taken  by 
Fairfax,  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  in  1649. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England.” 

Capel,  (Arthur,)  Earl  of  Essex,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1631.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Essex  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  and  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Denmark  in  1670.  In  1672  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  eloquence 
and  knowledge  of  law  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  an  opponent  of  the  court,  and  in  1683 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  suspicion  of  compli¬ 
city  in  the  Rye-House  Plot.  A  few  days  after  this  event 
he  was  found  dead,  having,  according  to  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner’s  inquest,  committed  suicide. 

See  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England,”  vols.  i.  and  iii. 

Capel,  (Thomas  John,)  D.D.,  Monsignore,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholic  preacher,  born  at  Hastings,  October  28, 
1836.  He  became  in  1854  vice-principal  of  Saint  Mary’s 
College,  Hammersmith,  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man,  and  founded  an  English  mission  at  Pau.  He  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  1873 
was  made  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope,  with  the 
title  of  Monsignore.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of  the 
new  Catholic  university  at  Kensington.  Monsignore 
Capel  has  had  great  success  in  making  converts  to  his 
religion. 

Capel  Lofffc.  See  Lqfft. 

Cap'ell,  (Edward,)  an  English  critic,  born  at  Troston, 
Suffolk,  in  1713,  was  distinguished  as  a  commentator  on 
Shakspeare.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Hastings  and  London, 
and  spent  many  years  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  which  was  published  in  1767.  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  purest  extant.  Pie  wrote 
or  edited  several  other  works,  one  of  which  is  “  The 
School  of  Shakspeare.”  Died  in  1781. 

See  “Biographia  Dramatics ;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.  ’  ’ 

Capell,  de,  (Brooke  A.,)  was  author  of  “Travels 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finmark  to  the  North 
Cape,”  (London,  1823,)  and  other  works. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1823. 

Capella,  kii-pel'ia,  (Galeazzo  Flavio  Capra,)  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Milan  in  1487.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  to  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
employed  him  in  important  missions.  He  was  the  orator 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  was  retained  in  his  office 
when  Charles  V.  became  master  of  Milan.  Capella  wrote 
several  valuable  works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Milanese  from  1521  to  1530,”  (in  Latin,) 
and  a  “History  of  Francis  Sforza,”  (1535.)  He  died  in 
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Ca-pelTa,  (Martianus  Mineus  Felix,)  a  Latin 
Writer,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  a.d.  His  great  work, 
entitled  “Satyricon,”  was  a  voluminous  compilation, 
somewhat  like  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
(Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
Arithmetic,  and  Music,)  and  was  highly  esteemed  and 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a  medley 
of  prose  and  verse,  written  in  an  unclassic,  pretentious 
style.  Some  persons  suppose  that  Copernicus  found  the 
germ  of  his  system  in  a  passage  of  this  work  which 
leaches  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  around  the  sun. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  mediae  et  infimae  Aitatis ;”  Ersch 
und  Grubkr,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capellen,  van,  vfn  ki-pel'len,  (Godard  Alexander 
Gerard  Philippus,)  Baron,  an  able  Dutch  statesman, 
born  in  1778.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior 
in  1809  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  resigned  on  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  that  king  in  1810.  In  1814  he  became  minister 
of  the  colonies  under  William  I.  He  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  five  or  more  years, 
ending  in  1826.  In  1838  he  attended  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  in  1840 
became  grand  chamberlain  to  William  II.  Died  in  1848. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Con  vernations- Lexikon.” 

Capellen,  van,  (Robert  Gaspard  Burne,)  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  in  Holland,  was  born  at 
Zutphen  in  1743.  He  entered  the  States  of  Guelderland 
in  1771,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  aspired  to  abso¬ 
lute  power  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a  traitor  in  1 788 ;  but  he 
had  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1798. 

See  Ersch  und  Grubkr,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capellen,  van,  (Theodorus  Frederik,)  a  Dutch 
admiral,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  born  about 
1760.  As  rear-admiral  he  commanded  in  1799  a  Dutch 
fleet,  which,  when  attacked  by  the  English,  he  surren¬ 
dered  without  a  battle.  He  resided  in  England  from 
that  time  until  1813,  when  he  returned  home  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  was  made  vice-admiral.  In  1816 
he  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  which  co-operated  with 
the  English  in  the  famous  attack  on  Algiers,  and  was 
praised  by  Lord  Exmouth  for  his  conduct  in  that  action. 
Died  in  1824. 

Capello.  See  Cappello,  (Bernardo  and  Marco.) 

Capello,  ki-pel'lo,  (Bianca,)  an  ambitious  and  fas 
dnating  woman,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Venice.  In 
1563  she  eloped  to  Florence  with  Pietro  Bonaventuri, 
who  had  obtained  her  consent  by  false  pretences.  She 
soon  formed  a  liaison  with  Francis  de’  Medici,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  to  whom  she  was  privately  married  in  1578. 
This  marriage  was  afterwards  avowed  by  him,  and  am¬ 
bassadors  were  sent  from  Venice  to  Florence  to  solem¬ 
nize  the  adoption  of  Bianca  as  the  daughter  of  Saint 
Mark.  She  is  accused  of  ordering  or  instigating  the 
assassination  of  several  persons.  Died  in  1587. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes;”  G.  R.  de 
San-Sbverino,  “  Storia  della  Vita  e  Morte  di  B.  Capello,”  1776,  and 
French  version  of  the  same,  1779;  Cicogna,  “B.  Capello;  Cenni 
storici  critici,”  1828;  Siebenkkes,  “  Lebensbeschreibung  der  B.  Ca¬ 
pello,”  1789,  and  English  version  of  the  same,  1797;  Carlo  Botta, 
“  B.  Capello,”  1838. 

Caperan,  ktp'rftN',  (Arnaud  Thomas,)  a  French 
Orientalist  and  priest,  born  at  Dol  in  1754,  was  preceptor 
of  Chateaubriand.  He  left  several  works  on  Oriental 
languages.  Died  in  1826. 

Ca'pern,  (Edward,)  an  English  song-writer,  born  at 
Tiverton,  January  29,  1819.  He  wrote  “  Poems,”  (1856,) 
*  Ballads  and  Songs,”  (1858,)  ‘‘Wayside  Warbles,”  (2d 
edition,  1870,)  “  Sungleams  and  Shadow-Pearls,”  (1880,) 
etc.  He  died  at  Braunton  June  4,  1894. 

Ca'pera,  (William,)  an  American  Methodist  bishop, 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1790,  preached  several  years 
at  Charleston.  He  was  editor  of  the  “  Southern  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,”  and  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  1846.  Died  in  1855. 

Ca'pet,  (Hugh,)  [Fr.  Hugues  Capet *  hug  krp£',] 


*  The  name  Capet  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  a  nick¬ 
name;  but  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  regard  to  its  signification. 
One  authority  says  it  signifies  “ big-headed ;”  another,  a  “jester ;”  and 
so  on. 


King  of  France,  was  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty,  and 
the  ancestor  of  thirty-two  French  kings.  He  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  Count  of  Paris,  and  was  born  about 
940  a.d.  At  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Car- 
lovingians,  in  987,  he  assumed  royal  power,  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  assembled  barons ;  but  his  crown  was 
disputed  by  (Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  last  dynasty.  Having  defeated  Charles  in  battle,  he 
afterwards  possessed  the  throne  in  peace,  and,  by  mode¬ 
ration  and  policy,  confirmed  his  power,  which  at  first  was 
hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  nobles  whose  choice  had 
made  him  king.  Paris  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  His  posterity  continued  to  reign  in  France 
until  the  Revolution  of  1 789.  He  died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Robert 

See  Guillaume  de  Jumi£ges;  Capefigue,  “Hujpes  Capet  et 
le  troisi&me  Race,”  4  vols.,  1836;  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran 
Qais ;”  Devisme*,  “  Hugues  Capet ;  Fragment  historique,”  1804. 

Cap'grave,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  historian,  born 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  April  21,  1393.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  was  an  instructor  at 
Oxford,  and  later  became  an  Augustinian  friar  at  Lynn, 
where  he  died,  August  12,  1464.  He  wrote  many  theo¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  biographical  works,  mostly  in 
Latin.  Among  his  writings  are  “  Nova  Legenda  Angliae,” 
(1516,)  “The  Chronicle  of  England,”  (a  valuable  work, 
published  in  1858,)  “  Liber  de  Illustribus  Henricis,”  a 
“  Life  of  St.  Katharine”  in  English  verse,  etc. 

Capilupi,  ki-pe-loo'pee,  (Camillo,)  a  native  of  Man¬ 
tua,  wrote  a  famous  work  called  the  “  Stratagem  of 
Charles  IX.  against  the  Huguenots,”  (1572,)  in  which 
he  justified  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and 
argued  that  it  was  premeditated.  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
who  was  then  in  Rome,  endeavoured  to  suppress  this 
book,  from  motives  of  policy. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia.”  , 

Capilupi,  (Lelio,)  an  Italian  writer,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Mantua  in  1498  ;  died  in  1560. 

Capistrano,  da,  di  ki-p£s-tRi'no,  written  also  La- 
pistran,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  monk,  eminent  for  his 
talents  and  virtues,  was  born  at  Capistrano,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
in  1385.  He  preached  with  honour  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  employed  as  legate  and 
nuncio  by  several  popes.  When  Belgrade  was  besieged 
by  the  Sultan  in  1456,  he  shut  himself  up  in  that  city,  and 
by  his  zeal  contributed  greatly  to  its  successful  defence. 
He  wrote  “  The  Mirror  of  Conscience,”  (“  Speculum  Con- 
scientiae,”)  and  other  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1456. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

Capisucchi,  M-pe-sook'kee,  or  Capizucca,  k^-p&d- 
zook'ki,  (Biagio  or  Biasio,)  Marquis  of  Monterio,  an 
Italian  general,  born  in  Rome.  He  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1584,  and  was 
afterwards  lieutenant-general  of  Ferdinand  I.  de’  Medici, 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Adami,  “  Elogj  istorici  de’  due  Marchesi  Capisucchi  firateui 
Camillo  et  Biagio,”  1685. 

Capisucchi,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rome  in  1537 ;  died  in  1597. 

See  Motley,  “  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 

Capisucchi,  (Paolo,)  born  in  Rome  in  1479,  became 
Bishop  of  Neocastro.  Clement  VII.  having  referred  to 
him  the  question  of  a  divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  and  Queen  Catherine,  Capisucchi  made  a  re 
port  against  Henry.  Died  in  1539. 

Cap'i-to,  (C.  Ateius,)  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  chosen 
consul  in  5  a.d.  He  was  the  rival  of  Labeo,  and  founder 
of  a  numerous  school  of  lawyers.  He  wrote  books  on 
pontifical  law,  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  22  a.d. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Hoffkt,  “Esquisses  biographiques 
sur  Capiton,”  1850. 

Capito,  ki'pe-to,  [Fr.  Capiton,  ki'pe'tiN',]  (Wolf¬ 
gang  Fabricius,)  an  eminent  German  theologian  and 
Reformet,  born  at  Haguenau  about  1480.  His  original 
name  was  Wolff  Koepstein.  He  became  secretary  of 
Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  gave  him  a  title  of 
nobility  in  1523.  About  this  date  he  was  converted  to 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  became  intimate  with  Bucer. 
He  was  deputed  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and 
five  years  later  had  an  interview  with  Calvin  for  the  j  ur- 
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pose  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Lutherans.  He  wrote  “  Hebrew  Institutes,”  (“  Institu¬ 
tions  Hebraicae,”)  a  “Life  of  CEcolampadius,”  “The 
Six  Days’  Work  of  God  explained,”  (“Hexaemeron  Dei 
Opus  explicatum,”  1539,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Strasburg  in  1541. 

Capitolinus.  See  Manlius,  and  Manlia  Gens. 

Cap-I-to-li'nus,  (Julius,)  a  Latin  biographer,  who 
wrote  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  “  Historia  Augusta.”  The  biographies 
of  the  following  emperors  are  ascribed  to  him :  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Pertinax, 
Clodius  Albinus,  Opilius  Macrinus,  two  Maximins,  three 
Gordians,  Maximus,  and  Balbinus. 

See  Vossius,  “  De  Historicis  Latinis ;”  Moller,  “  Dissertatio  de 
J.  Capitolino,”  1689;  G.  Heyne,  “Opuscula  Academica.” 

Capiton,  the  French  of  Capito,  which  see. 

Capivaccio,  kl-pe-vit'cho,  or  Capo  di  Vacca, 
ki'po  de  vik'ki,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  physician,  born 
at  Padua;  died  in  1589. 

Capizucca.  See  Capisucchi. 

Capmani  or  Capmany,  de,  di  kip-mi'nee,  (Anto¬ 
nio,)  an  eminent  Spanish  author  and  philologist,  born  at 
Barcelona  in  1742.  He  resided  in  Madrid  many  years, 
and  held  several  political  offices.  When  the  French 
obtained  possession  of  Madrid  in  1808,  he  retired  to 
Seville.  He  compiled  a  good  French  and  Spanish  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works,  among  which  are 
“The  Sentinel  against  the  French,”  “  Historico-Critical 
Theatre  of  Spanish  Eloquence,”  and  “  Philosophy  of 
Eloquence ;”  also  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  Barcelona,” 
(1779-92,)  which  is  commended  by  Prescott.  Died  at 
Cadiz  in  1813. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature  ;”  Meusel,  “  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Historica;”  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,”  vol.  i. 

Capnio.  See  Reuchlin. 

Capo  de  t’euillide,  kf'po'  deh  fuh'e-yM',  (Jean 
Gabriel,)  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  the  Antilles  in 
1800,  removed  to  France  about  1818.  He  edited  several 
journals  of  Paris,  and  was  republican  and  royalist  by 
turns.  In  1844  he  published  a  “History  of  the  People 
of  Paris.”  He  was  transported  to  Algeria  for  opposition 
to  Napoleon’s  coup  d'itatoi  December,  1851,  but  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  France.  Died  in  1863. 

Capo  d’Istria,  ki'po  dis'tRe-&,  (Augustin,)  Count 
of,  a  brother  of  John,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Corfii. 
He  was  invited  to  Greece  in  1829  by  his  brother,  who 
gave  him  a  high  position  in  the  army.  He  was  elected 
President  of  Greece  in  December,  1831;  but  the  opposi¬ 
tion  became  so  strong  that  he  resigned  in  April,  1832. 
Died  in  1842. 

Capo  d’lstria  or  Capodistrias,  kl/po-dis'tRe-3.s, 
(John,)  Count,  and  President  of  Greece,  was  born  in 
Corfu  in  1780.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  1806, 
as  clerk  in  the  foreign  office,  where  he  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced.  After  having  been  employed  by  the  Czar  in 
several  diplomatic  missions,  he  represented  Russia  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814-15,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  in  November,  1815.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  of  state,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  who  found  in 
him  an  unscrupulous  and  able  minister,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  absolutism.  About  1817  he  received  the  title 
of  count,  and  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Alexander.  In 
April,  1827,  he  was  chosen  (probably  by  Russian  influ¬ 
ence)  President  (for  seven  years)  of  Greece,  which  had 
just  thrown  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  His  administration 
was  arbitrary  and  excited  much  discontent.  He  violated 
the  constitution,  subverted  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
aimed,  it  would  appear,  to  make  Greece  subservient  to 
Russia.  Some  writers,  however,  justify  or  excuse  his 
measures  in  consideration  of  the  violent  and  factious 
character  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  assassinated,  October 
9,  1831,  by  George  and  Constantine  Mauromichali. 

See  S.  Bulgari,  “Notice  sur  J.  Capodistrias,”  Paris,  1832;  A 
Papadopoulos  Vretos,  “Mdmoires  sur  le  President  de  la  Gr&ce,” 
a  vols.,  1838. 

Ca'ppn,  (William,)  an  English  architect  and  scene- 
painter,  born  at  Norwich  in  1757.  His  most  admired 
productions  were  the  scenic  decorations  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden.  Died  in  1828. 


Caponi,  ki-po'nee,  (  Agostino,)  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
who  in  1513  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  Machiavel  and 
others  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Medicis.  A  list  of 
the  conspirators  dropped  by  him  accidentally  betrayed 
the  secret,  and  Caponi  was  executed. 

Caporali,  ki-po-ri'lee,  (Cesare,)  a  satirical  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Perugia  in  1531.  He  lived  some  years  at 
Rome  in  the  service  of  several  cardinals,  and  wrote  poems 
remarkable  for  originality  and  elegance,  viz.,  “A  Journey 
to  Parnassus,”  “The  Life  of  Maecenas,”  and  “The  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Maecenas.”  Died  in  1601. 

See  Gingubn£,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Cappe,  kap,  (Newcome,)  an  English  Socinian  min¬ 
ister,  born  at  Leeds  in  1732.  He  preached  many  years 
in  his  native  place,  and  had  a  high  reputation  foi  elo¬ 
quence.  He  published  a  number  of  sermons,  and  left 
“  Critical  Remarks  on  many  Important  Passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  Died  in  1800. 

Cappel,  ki'pSl',  (Ange,)  a  French  Protestant  jurist, 
born  in  1537,  was  related  to  Louis,  noticed  below.  He 
became  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
abuses  of  litigation,  (“Abus  des  Plaideurs,”  1604.)  He 
translated  several  essays  of  Seneca  into  French.  Died 
in  1623. 

Cappel,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  theologian,  was  an 
uncle  of  Jacques,  who  died  in  1542.  He  was  rector  of 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1491. 

Cappel,  (Guillaume,)  born  in  1530,  was  a  son  of 
Jacques,  and  brother  of  Ange.  He  translated  the  works 
of  Machiavel  into  French.  Died  about  1586. 

Cappel,  (Jacques,)  a  French  jurist,  was  a  councillor 
of  state  under  Francis  I.  He  was  the  father  of  Ange, 
Jacques,  and  Louis  Cappel.  Died  in  1542. 

Cappel,  (Jacques,)  Sieur  de  Tilloy,  (deh  te'lwii',) 
a  French  jurist,  born  in  1525,  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion  in  his  youth.  He  became  a  counsellor  at  Rennes, 
and,  during  the  persecution  of  1572,  found  refuge  at 
Sedan.  Died  in  1586. 

Cappel,  [Lat.  Cappel'lus,]  (Jacques,)  a  French  Prot¬ 
estant  minister,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Rennes  in  1570.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
theology  in  his  native  place,  and  author  of  several  valu¬ 
able  works,  among  which  are  “A  Treatise  on  Weights 
and  Coins,”  (1606,)  “A  Treatise  on  Measures,”  (1607,) 
and  “  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament.”  Died  in  1624. 

Cappel,  (Jacques  Louis,)  born  in  1639,  succeeded 
his  father  Louis  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur. 
When  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  (1685,)  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  died  in  1722. 

See  Louis  Cappel,  “De  Cappelorum  Gente,”  1689;  Nic£ron, 
“M&noires.” 

Cappel,  (Louis,)  a  French  Protestant  minister,  born 
in  Paris  in  1534,  was  a  son  of  Jacques,  (who  died  in 
1542.)  He  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Sedan,  where  he  died  in  1 586. 

Cappel,  [Lat.  Cappel'lus,]  (Louis,)  called  the 
Younger,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  divine,  son  of 
Jacques  Cappel  de  Tilloy,  born  at  Sedan  in  1585.  He 
passed  nearly  all  his  life  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  min¬ 
ister  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  He  ren¬ 
dered  himself  memorable  by  his  new  system  of  sacred 
criticism  announced  in  his  “Secret  of  Punctuation  re¬ 
vealed,”  (“Arcanum  Punctuationis  revelatum,”  1624,) 
maintaining,  that  the  vowel  points  are  a  modern  inven¬ 
tion.  In  1650  he  published  his  principal  work,  “  Critica 
Sacra,”  in  pursuance  of  his  project  to  reform  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible.  These  works,  which  excited  much 
opposition,  are  said  to  form  an  epoch  in  sacred  philology, 
and  gained  for  Cappel  the  title  of  father  of  Hebrew  criti¬ 
cism.  Died  at  Saumur  in  1658. 

See  NicAron,  “M&noires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Cappel,  kip'pel,  (Ludwig  Christoph  Wilhelm,, 
a  German  medical  writer,  born  in  1772;  died  in  1804. 

Cappellari,  kip-pSl-li'ree,  (Gennaro  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  writer,  born  in  Naples  in  1655.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  Latin  with  facility  and  elegance,  and  published 
several  Latin  works,  among  which  are  “The  Praises  of 
Philosophy,”  and  a  poem  on  the  comets  of  1664  and 
1665.  He  was  executed  at  Palermo  in  1702,  on  a  charge 
j  of  treason.  His  innocence  was  afterwards  recognized. 
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Cappelle,  van,  vtn  ktp-pel'l?h,(jAN  Pieter,)  a  Dutch 
writer,  born  at  Flushing  in  1783,  published  “Researches 
for  the  History  of  the  Netherlands,”  (1827,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  professor  of  history  at  Amsterdam 
in  1819.  Died  in  1829. 

See  David  Jacob  van  Lennep,  “  Gedachtenisrede  op  J.  P.  van 
Cappelle,”  1830. 

Cappelle,  van  der,  vtn  der  kip-pel'leh,  (Jan,)  an 
eminent  Dutch  painter  of  marine  and  river  views,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  flourished  about  1680.  We  have  no 
materials  to  compose  his  biography.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  colorist,  and  his  works,  which  include  some  winter 
landscapes,  command  high  prices. 

Cappelli,  kip-pel'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Sassuolo,  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Correggio. 
He  was  living  in  1 568. 

Cappelli,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  Franciscan  monk 
and  theological  writer,  born  at  Este,  was  an  opponent 
of  Pope  Paul  V.  in  the  affair  of  the  interdict  of  Venice. 
Died  about  1630. 

Cappello,  kip-pel'lo,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice  about  1500,  received  lessons  from  Bembo. 
Having  entered  the  public  service,  he  was  banished  in 
1540  to  the  island  of  Arbe,  from  which  he  escaped  about 
1542  to  the  Papal  States.  He  was  afterwards  governor 
of  Orvieto  and  Tivoli.  He  produced  in  1 560  a  volume 
of  lyric  poems,  “Rime”  or  “ Canzonieri,”  which,  says 
Tiraboschi,  “are  among  the  most  graceful,  noble,  and 
polished  that  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century.”  Died 
at  Rome  in  1565. 

See  Serrassi,  “Vita  di  Bernardo  Cappello,”  prefixed  to  his 
“Rime;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cappello,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest,  born 
at  Brescia  in  1706.  He  had  a  talent  for  improvisation, 
witticisms,  and  burlesque  composition.  Among  his  sa¬ 
tirical  or  burlesque  poems  are  “The  Scarecrow,”  (“La 
Befana,”)  and  “The  Cats,”  (“I  Gatti.”)  Died  in  1782. 

Cappellus.  See  Cappel. 

Cap'per,  (James,)  an  English  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  made  the  journey  from 
Europe  to  India  by  land  in  1778,  and  published  “Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Passage  to  India,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1825. 

Capperonnier,  klp'ro'ne-i',  (Claude,)  an  eminent 
French  linguist  and  critic,  born  at  Montdidier  in  1671, 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of 
France  in  1722.  He  kept  this  place  until  his  death.  He 
published  an  edition  of  Quintilian,  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1744. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capperonnier,  (Jean,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Montdidier  in  1716.  He  succeeded  nis  uncle  as 
professor  at  the  College  of  France  in  1743,  and  became 
librarian  to  the  king.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was 
opened  to  him  in  1749.  He  published  editions  of  Caesar, 
Plautus,  Justin,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1775. 

Capponi,  kip-po'nee,  (Gino,)  an  Italian  statesman, 
father  of  Neri,  noticed  below,  born  about  1350.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  of  Florence, 
and  directed  the  military  administration  with  success  as 
decemvir  of  war.  “The  conquest  of  Pisa,”  (1406,)  says 
Sismondi,  “was  effected  chiefly  by  him.”  Died  in  1420. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Capponi,  (Gino,)  Marquis  of,  an  elegant  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1792,  was  a  chief  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  party  in  Tuscany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  brief  ministry  in  1848.  He  produced  a  “History  of 
the  Popes,”  and  a  “Treatise  on  Education,”  and  wrote 
memoirs  for  the  Academy  Della  Crusca.  Died  in  1876. 

Capponi,  (Gregorio  Alessandro,)  Marquis,  an 
Italian  scholar,  born  in  Rome  about  1685,  was  noted  for 
his  excellent  taste  in  books  and  antiquities.  He  formed 
a  rich  collection  of  medals,  cameos,  etc.,  and  collected  a 
library  of  rare  books,  which  by  his  will  was  added  to 
that  of  the  Vatican.  Died  in  1746.  The  Catalogue  of 
the  Capponi  Library,  with  notes  by  Giorgi,  is  highly 
prized  by  bibliographers. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  J ocher’s  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Capponi,  (Neri,)  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  born  in  1388,  was  eminent  for  virtue 
and  talents.  The  victory  of  Anghieri  in  1440  was  as¬ 


cribed  to  his  skill.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  his  own 
administration.  Died  in  1457. 

Capponi,  (Pietro,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  filled 
for  many  years  the  highest  offices  in  Florence.  In  1494 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  having  been  hospitably  ad¬ 
mitted  with  his  soldiers  into  the  city,  assumed  the  part 
of  a  master.  Capponi  boldly  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  by  a  prompt  demonstration  of  a  readiness 
for  battle  deterred  the  king  from  the  execution  of  his 
audacious  purpose.  He  was  killed  at  a  siege  in  1496. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Capponi  della  Porreta,  kip-po'nee  del'li  por-ra'ti, 
(Serafino  Annibale,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  monk, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1536,  wrote  several  works  in  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Died  in  1614. 

See  Pio,  “Vita  di  S.  Capponi,”  1625. 

Capra.  See  Benedictis. 

Capra.  See  Capella,  (Galeazzo  Flavio.) 

Capra,  ki'pRi,  (Baldassare,)  an  Italian  astronomer, 
born  at  Milan.  He  disputed  with  Galileo  the  title  of 
inventor  of  the  compass  of  proportion.  Died  in  1626. 

Capranica,  ki-pRi-nee'ki,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  in  1400,  was  eminent  for  learning  and 
talents,  and  performed  a  prominent  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Dying,”  and  one  “  On  Contempt  of  the 
World,”  (“  De  Contemptu  Mundi.”)  Died  in  1458. 

See  M.  Catalani,  “  Commentariur  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  D.  Capra- 
nicae,”  1793. 

Caprara,  ki-pR&'ri,  (Alberto,)  Count  of,  an  Italian 
general,  nephew  of  General  Piccolomini,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1631.  He  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  general.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  was  employed  in  several  foreign  embassies. 
He  translated  portions  of  Seneca’s  works  into  Italian. 
Died  in  1686. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Caprara,  (Enea  Sylvio,)  Count  of,  a  distinguished 
general,  born  at  Bologna  in  1631,  was  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Piccolomini.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Austria  about  1650,  and  served  in 
forty-four  campaigns.  Pie  was  defeated  by  Turenne  in 
Germany  in  1674,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Turks  in 
Hungary  in  1683  and  1685.  Died  in  1701. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Caprara,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  Archbishop  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  count,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Bologna  in 
1733.  Having  served  as  nuncio  to  several  capitals  of 
Europe,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1792.  In  1801  he 
was  sent  as  legate  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  restore  public 
worship,  and  there  performed  the  ceremony  with  which 
the  Concordat  was  celebrated  in  1802.  He  officiated  at 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  King  of  Italy  in  1805. 
Died  in  1810. 

Capriata,  ki-pRe-i'ti,  (Pietro  Giovanni,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  historian  and  lawyer,  born  at  Genoa.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  Italy  from  1613  to  1646,”  (1648,)  which  is 
esteemed  for  its  accuracy.  Died  about  1660. 

Caprivi,  (Georg  Leo,)  Graf  von,  chancellor  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  Berlin,  February  24,  1831,  en¬ 
tered  the  army  in  1849,  and  fought  in  the  wars  of  1864, 
1866,  and  1870,  being  chief  of  staff  to  the  tenth  army 
corps  in  the  latter.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  1883-88,  and  on  Bismarck’s  fall  in  1890  was 
made  imperial  chancellor  and  Prussian  prime  minister. 
He  resigned  in  1894,  and  died  February  6,  1899. 

Carabantes,  de,  di  ki-ri-Bin't£s,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish 
missionary,  born  in  1628,  published  several  works.  Died 
in  1694. 

See  Quiroga,  “Vida  y  Virtudes  de  J.  de  Carabantes,”  1705. 

Car-a-cal'la,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bas- 
SIANUS,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born  at  Lyons  in  188  a.d. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who, 
dying  in  2 12,  left  the  empire  to  Caracalla  and  his  brother 
Geta.  The  latter  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
who  sought  to  confirm  his  power  by  sacrificing  many 
friends  of  Geta.  Papinian,  the  jurist,  was  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  who,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  thousands.  His  reign 
was  a  series  of  cruelties,  extortions,  and  follies.  He  chose 
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for  his  chief  ministers  persons  of  the  vilest  character.  He 
led  his  army  into  Parthia  about  216  A.D.,  ravaged  a  part 
of  the  country,  and  retired  before  he  had  encountered 
the  Parthian  army.  A  conspiracy  having  been  formed 
by  Macrinus,  Caracalla  was  killed  by  one  of  his  soldiers 
near  Edessa,  in  Asia,  in  217  A.D.,  and  Macrinus  reigned 
in  his  steacL. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Meis- 
ter,  “Dissertatiode  Caracalla,”  1792;  Spartian,  “Vita  Caracallas.” 

Caracci,  ki-rit'chee,  or  Carracci,  kHr-rit'chee,  [Fr. 
Carrache,  kt'rfsh',]  (Agostino,)  a  celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Bologna  about  1558,  was  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Annibal  and  cousin  of  Ludovico,  noticed  below. 
He  studied  painting  under  Prospero  Fontana,  and  en¬ 
graving  under  Cornelius  Cort.  He  became  the  partner 
of  the  other  Caracci  in  the  Academy  at  Bologna,  and 
assisted  Annibal  in  the  Farnese  Gallery  at  Rome.  In 
invention  he  was  equal  or  superior  to  either  of  his  kins¬ 
men.  “The  Communion  of  Saint  Jerome,”  at  the 
Louvre,  is  called  the  master-piece  among  his  paintings. 
His  engravings  are  numerous  and  are  highly  prized.  He 
wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Perspective  and  Architecture.” 
Died  in  1602. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Malvasia,  “Felsina 
oittrice.” 

Caracci,  (Annibal  or  Annibale,)  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  about  1560,  and  was  the  pupil 
of  Ludovico  Caracci.  He  had  more  energy  and  bold¬ 
ness,  but  less  cultivation,  than  his  brother,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Caracci  family.  The 
paintings  with  which  he  adorned  the  Farnese  Gallery  at 
Rome  (on  which  he  worked  eight  years)  are  regarded 
as  his  master-pieces,  and  nearly  approach  the  grace  of 
the  works  of  Raphael.  He  shares  with  his  cousin  and 
brother  the  honour  of  founding  a  new  school,  which  pro¬ 
duced  many  excellent  artists.  (See  Caracci,  Ludovico.) 
Died  at  Rome  in  1609. 

See  Malvasia,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Bolognesi;”  Bryan,  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.” 

Caracci,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Venice  in  1583,  was  a  son  of  Agostino,  and  a  pupil  of 
Annibal,  his  uncle.  He  executed  some  frescos  in  the 
Vatican,  and  an  oil-painting  of  the  Deluge,  which  is 
much  admired.  Died  in  1618. 

Caracci,  (Francesco,)  a  brother  of  Annibal,  born 
in  1595,  v,ras  also  a  painter.  After  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
thers  he  opened  a  school  at  Bologna  in  opposition  to 
Ludovico,  but  was  not  successful.  He  died  in  Rome  in 
1622. 

Caracci,  (Ludovico,)  the  founder  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1555.  His 
instructors  were  Fontana  of  Bologna  and  Tintoretto  of 
Venice.  His  slowness  of  execution  was  such  that  he 
obtained  the  nickname  of  “the  Ox.”  Having  secured  the 
co-operation  of  his  cousins,  above  noticed,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  he  had  partly  directed,  he  opened  an  academy  in 
Bologna,  which  became  very  celebrated,  and  effected  a 
reform  in  the  style  of  art,  which  had  become  languid  and 
degenerate.  He  excelled  in  design,  and  was  remarkable 
for  fidelity  to  nature  and  for  his  aptitude  as  a  teacher 
of  art.  Among  his  pupils  w'ere  Guido  Reni  and  Do- 
menichino.  Of  his  oil-paintings,  “The  Preaching  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist”  (in  the  Louvre)  is  accounted  the 
master-piece.  Died  in  1619. 

See  Malvasia,  “  Vite  de’  Pittori  Bolognesi.” 

Caraccio,  ki-rit'cho,  (Antonio,)  Baron  of  Corano, 
(ko-r&'no,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Nardo  in  1630.  He 
published  lyric  poems,  and  an  epic  poem  entitled  “  The 
Empire  Vindicated,”  (“  L’Imperio  vendicato,”  1690  ) 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries.  Died  in  1702. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Caraccioli,  ki-rit'cho-lee  or  ki-rdt-cho'lee,  (Anto¬ 
nio,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Melfi,  was  a  son  of 
Gianni,  Prince  of  Melfi,  noticed  below.  He  became  abbe 
of  Saint-Victor,  in  France,  about  1543,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Troyes.  A  few  years  later  he  was  converted 
to  Calvinism.  He  wrote  “  The  Mirror  of  True  Religion.” 
Died  in  1569. 

Caraccioli,  (Domenico,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  diplo¬ 
matist  and  wit,  born  at  Naples  in  1715.  From  1770  to 


1780  he  was  ambassador  from  Naples  to  the  French 
court,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  Viceroy  of  Sicily. 
He  was  chosen  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1 786.  Died 
in  1789. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caraccioli,  (Francesco,)  Prince,  an  admiral,  a 
relative  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Naples  about  1748. 
He  commanded  the  fleet  of  the  Neapolitan  republic  in 
1799,  and  repulsed  the  Anglo-Sicilian  fleet  between 
Cumae  and  Cape  Miseno.  Soon  after  this  the  royalists 
prevailed  at  Naples  :  he  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  hung  by  order  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Caraccioli,  (Gianni,)  a  favourite  courtier  and  min¬ 
ister  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  exercised  almost 
absolute  power  for  about  sixteen  years.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  1432. 

Caraccioli,  (Gianni,)  Prince  of  Melfi,  born  in  1480, 
fought  alternately  for  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in 
the  campaigns  of  1528-36,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1544.  Died  in  1550. 

Caraccioli,  (Luigi  Antonio,)  born  of  a  noble  Ital¬ 
ian  family  in  Paris  in  1721,  became  a  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Oratory,  and  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Prince 
Rewski  in  Poland.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Paris.  He 
published  many  works,  one  of  which  attracted  much 
notice.  It  purported  to  be  a  version  of  Pope  Clement 
the  Fourteenth’s  letters,  but  was  suspected  by  many  to 
have  originated  with  Caraccioli.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance  litteraire.” 

Caraccioli,  (Roberto,)  an  Italian  theologian  anti 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Lecce,  in  Naples,  in  1425,  became 
Bishop  of  Aquino  in  1471.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “The 
Mirror  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1475. 

See  Domenico  de  Angelis,  “Vita  di  R.  Caraccioli,”  1703. 

Caracciolo,  ki-rit-cho'lo  or  kH-r§.t'cho-lo,  or  Ca- 
racciuolo,  ki-r&t-choo-o'lo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  in  Naples,  was  an  admirer  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  w’hose  works  he  studied  in  Rome 
and  imitated  with  skill.  He  adorned  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Naples  with  admired  pictures.  Died 
in  1641. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caracciuolo.  See  Caracciolo. 

Ca-rac'ta-cus,  King  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons.  After  resisting  the  Roman  arms  about  nine 
years,  he  was  defeated  by  Ostorius,  and  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  in  51  a.d.  The  Romans  admired  his  manly 
deportment  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  home  with  presents.  H*» 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  54  a.d. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Caradoc,  kS-ri'dok,  or  Ca-ra'dog,  [Lat.  Carac'ta 
cus,l  a  Welsh  chronicler,  born  at  Llancarvan.  He  wrote 
a  “History  of  the  Welsh  Princes,”  not  extant,  but  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  preserved.  He 
died  about  1154. 

See  Wright,  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Caradori-Allan,  ki-ri-do'ree  al'lan,  (Maria  Cate- 
rina  Rosalbina,)  an  Italian  vocalist,  born  in  1800  at 
Milan.  Her  father,  Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alsacian ; 
her  mother,  whose  family  name  she  assumed  on  adopting 
the  stage,  was  a  native  of  Milan.  She  appeared  in 
London  in  1822,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  singers 
at  the  King’s  Theatre.  Died  October  15,  1865. 

Caraduc,  ka-ri'duk,  an  ancient  Briton  or  Welsh  bard 
of  unknown  period.  He  wrote  a  lay,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 

Caraffa,  kfi-r&f'fl,  a  noble  family  of  Naples,  which, 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  has  produced  many  dukes, 
cardinals,  etc.  Paul  IV.,  elected  pope  in  1555,  was  a 
Cataffa.  His  efforts  to  exalt  and  enrich  his  kindred 
involved  him  in  a  bloody  war  with  Spain.  He  made  his 
nephew  Charles  a  cardinal,  and  gave  the  titles  of  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Montebello  and  Duke  of  Palliano  to  his  other 
nephews  Antonio  and  Giovanni,  for  whose  interest  he 
confiscated  the  estates  of  several  nobles.  In  1559  they 
were  disgraced  and  exiled  by  the  same  pontiff.  The 
cardinal  was  put  to  death,  after  a  legal  process,  in  1561. 

Caraffa,  ki-r&f'fl,  (Antonio,)  a  third-cousin  of  Pope 
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Paul  IV.,  became  a  cardinal  in  1568,  and  apostolic  libra¬ 
rian  to  Gregory  XIII.  He  edited  the  Greek  Bible  of 
the  Septuagint,  published  in  1587.  Died  in  1591. 

Car  alia,  (Ettore,)  Count  of  Ruvo,  born  at  Naples 
in  1767,  was  the  heir  of  the  Dukes  of  Andria.  He  was 
arrested  in  1796  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  but 
escaped  and  left  the  kingdom.  In  1 799  he  returned  with 
the  French  army,  and  as  a  general  fought  bravely  for 
the  Parthenopean  republic.  The  republicans  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  royalists,  by  whom  Caraffa  was  executed  about  1800. 

Caraffa  or  'Carafa,  ki-r&'f i,  (Michele,)  an  eminent 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Naples  about  1785*  He 
removed  to  Paris  in  1821,  and  adopted  France  as  his 
country  a  few  years  later.  He  composed  “  Le  Solitaire,” 
(1822,)  “II  Sonnambulo,”  and  other  successful  operas, 
among  which  “Masaniello”  (1828)  is  called  his  master¬ 
piece.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died 
at  Paris,  July  26,  1872. 

Caraglio,  ki-ril'yo,  or  Caralio,  ki-r&'le-o,  (Giovanni 
Giacomo,)  a  celebrated  Italian  engraver,  was  born  at 
Verona  about  1510.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  worked  in  Verona. 
He  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and  other  masters.  Among 
these  are  Raphael’s  “  Holy  Family”  and  Titian’s  “An¬ 
nunciation.”  He  devoted  his  latter  years  to  engraving 
gems,  cameos,  and  medals,  with  great  success,  and  was 
patronized  in  this  branch  of  art  by  Sigismund  I.  of  Po¬ 
land.  Died  about  1570.  He  sometimes  wrote  his  name 
Jacobus  Veronensis,  and  Jacobus  Caralius. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Engravers;”  Ticozzi, 
“  Dizionario.” 

Caralio.  See  Caraglio. 

Caramuel  de  Lobkowitz,  M-ri-moo-Sl'  d&  lob- 
ko-v£ts',  written  also  Caramuele  (ki-ri-moo-a'lci)  de 
Lobkowitz,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
Madrid  in  1606,  was  noted  for  his  learning,  but  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  judgment.  The  King  of  Spain  sent  him  as  his 
agent  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  made  himself  so 
agreeable  that  the  emperor  gave  him  two  abbeys,  one  of 
which  was  at  Prague.  In  1657  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Campagna.  He  wrote  many  works  on  theology,  logic, 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  resolve  questions  in  theology  by  the  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Tadisi,  “Memorie  della  Vita  di  Caramuele  de  Lobkowitz,” 
1760;  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Caraman,  de,  deh  kf'rt'mdN',  (Pierre  Paul  de 
Riquet— deh  reT^',)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  in 
1646,  was  a  son  of  M.  de  Riquet,  who  constructed  the 
canal  of  Languedoc.  He  saved  the  army  at  a  battle  in 
Flanders  between  Nodoue  and  Diest  in  1705,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  Ramillies  in  1706.  Died  in  1730. 

Caraman,  de,  (Victor  Louis  Charles  de  Riquet,) 
Due,  a  French  general,  born  in  1762,  was  a  son  of  Victor 
Maurice.  Died  in  1839. 

Caraman,  de,  (Victor  Maurice  de  Riquet,)  Count, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1727.  He  displayed 
talents  and  courage  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  (1756—63,)  during  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  In  1786  he  became  commandant- 
general  of  Provence.  He  was  the  principal  owner  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  made  by  his  ancestor,  and  lost  an 
immense  fortune  by  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1807. 

Cara-Mustafa,  (or  -Mustapha,)  ki'ri'  mdbs'ti-ft, 
written  also  Kara-Moustapha,  a  famous  grand  vizier 
of  Turkey,  was  born  at  Merzisoor,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1634. 
He  became  Pasha  of  Silistria  in  1660,  and  grand  viziei 
in  1676.  He  commanded  the  army  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  which  in  1683  attacked  Vienna  and  besieged 
it  for  sixty  days.  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Turks.  Cara-Mustafa  was  executed  the  same 
year,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  Mahomet  IV. 

See  Salvandy,  “  Histoire  de  J.  Sobieski.” 

Ca-ra'nus,  [Kd pavog  or  K apavog,]  a  Macedonian  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Carascosa,  ki-ris-ko'si,  (Michele,)  Baron,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  general,  born  in  Sicily.  He  served  in  the  army  of 


Joachim  Murat  from  1808  to  1814,  during  which  period 
he  became  a  general.  In  1820  he  commanded  a  body  of 
insurgents,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Austrians.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped,  and  went  into  exile. 

Ca-rau'si-us,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,)  an 
adventurer,  born  at  Menapia,  in  Belgium,  about  250  A.D. 
Having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  Roman 
fleet,  he  made  himself  master  of  Great  Britain  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  emperor.  After  vain  efforts  to  con¬ 
quer  him,  Diocletian  recognized  him  by  treaty.  He  was 
assassinated  in  293  a.d. 

Caravage.  See  Caravaggio. 

Caravaggio,  da,  di  ki-ri-vid'jo,  [Fr.  Caravage, 
ki'ri'vizh',]  (Michel  Angelo,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Caravaggio,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1569. 
His  proper  name  was  Michel  Angelo  Amerighi  or 
Morigi.  He  studied  in  Venice  and  Rome,  imitated  no 
model  except  nature,  and  adopted  a  new  manner,  which 
gained  him  much  applause  and  a  crowd  of  imitators. 
He  was  a  skilful  colorist,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
carnations,  but  lacks  taste  and  elevation  of  ideas.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Supper  at  Emmaus,”  and 
“  Christ  carried  to  the  Grave  by  Saint  John  and  Nico- 
demus.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  involved  by  his  violent 
temper  in  several  bloody  quarrels.  Died  in  1609. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caravaggio,  (Pietro  Paolo,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
geometer,  born  at  Milan  in  1617.  He  taught  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  Milan,  and  was  distinguished  as  a 
military  architect.  He  wrote  “  Inno,”  a  poem,  besides 
several  odes  and  sonnets.  Died  in  168. 

Caravaggio  Folidoro.  See  Caldara. 

Carayon,  kt'Rt'ydN',  (Auguste,)  a  French  Jesuit 
historian,  born  March  31,  1813.  ^He  published  “Docu¬ 
ments  in^dits  concernant  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,”  (18 
vols.,  1863-75,)  “  Bibliographic  historique  de  la  Com¬ 
pagnie  de  Jesus,”  (1864,)  “  Premieres  Missions  des  Jesu- 
ites  au  Canada,”  (1864,)  “  Bannissement  des  J^suites  de 
la  Louisiane,”  (1865,)  etc.  Died  at  Poitiers,  May  15, 1874. 

Cara-Yoosef  (-Yfisef  or  -Yousef,)  kVra'  yoo'sef* 
written  also  Kara-Yfisuf,  the  first  prince  of  the  Tur¬ 
coman  dynasty  of  the  Black  Sheep.  He  made  himself 
master  of  Diarbekir,  Kurdistan,  Azerbaijan,  and  Irik 
about  1410.  Died  in  1420. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Histoire  de  l’Empire  Ottoman.” 

Carbajal.  See  Carvajal. 

Car'bo,  (Caius  Papirius,)  an  eloquent  Roman  orator 
and  consul.  He  was  a  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  his  friend.  About  120 
b.c.  he  was  elected  consul.  Being  accused  of  peculation 
by  L.  Crassus,  he  committed  suicide. 

Carbo,  (Cneius  Papirius,)  a  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  a  general  and  a  partisan  of  Marius  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  chosen  consul,  with  Cinna  for  his 
colleague,  in  86  b.c., and  raised  forces  as  fast  as  possible 
to  resist  Sulla,  who  was  expected  to  return  soon  from 
the  East.  Carbo  was  again  elected  consul  for  the  year 
82,  after  the  return  of  Sulla  and  after  several  indecisive 
battles  had  been  fought.  In  one  of  these,  Carbo  and 
Sulla  commanded  the  respective  armies  at  Clusium. 
Soon  after  that  action  Carbo  was  defeated  by  Metellus 
at  Faventia,  and  fled  to  Africa.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Pompey,  in 
82  B.C. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Sulla”  and  “Pompey.’ 

Carbon  de  Flins.  See  Flins. 

Carbonara,  kaR-bo-ni'r&,  (Luigi,)  Count,  an  Italian 
judge,  born  at  Genoa  in  1753.  In  1803  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Ligurian  republic* 
and  in  1805  president  of  the  court  of  appeal.  He  be¬ 
came  a  senator  and  count  of  the  French  empire  in  1809. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Sardinian  king,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  supreme  court  at  Genoa.  Died  in  1826. 

Carbondala,  kaR-bon-d&'li,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
surgeon  and  physician,  was  born  at  Santhio,  and  prac¬ 
tised  about  1270-1300  at  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  Verona. 
He  was  professor  at  Verona  in  1298,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
called  “De  Operatione  Manuali.” 

Carbone,  kaR-bo'ni,  (Giovanni  Bernardo,)  an  ex¬ 
cellent  painter  of  portraits  and  history,  born  at  Albaro* 
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near  Genoa,  in  1614.  He  painted  some  frescos  in  Genoa. 
“  His  portraits,”  says  Lanzi,  “  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  works  of  Van  Dyck.”  Died  in  1683. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carbone,  (Luigi,)  a  Latin  poet  and  orator,  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1436  ;  died  in  1482. 

Carburi.  See  Carburis. 

Car-bu'ris  or  Carburi,  kaR-boo'ree,  (John  Baptist,) 
a  Greek  physician  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Cepha- 
lonia,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Turin  from  1750  to 
1770.  About  the  latter  date  he  accompanied  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Artois  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  royal  family.  Died  at  Padua  in  1801. 

Carburis  or  Carburi,  (Marco,)  Count,  a  chemist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Cephalonia  in  1731; 
died  in  1808. 

Carburis  or  Carburi,  (Marino,)  Count,  a  Greek 
engineer,  born  in  Cephalonia,  was  noted  for  his  mechan¬ 
ical  skill.  He  went  to  Russia,  assumed  the  name  of 
Lascaris,  and  became  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  transporting  to  the  capital,  in 
1769,  an  enormous  mass  of  granite,  which  supports  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Having  returned 
to  his  native  place,  he  was  killed  there,  in  1782,  by  his 
own  workmen,  who  broke  into  his  house  in  the  night 
to  rob  him. 

See  Mazurakis,  “Vies  des  Hommes  illustres  de  Cephalonie.” 

Carcano,  kaR-k&'no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Milan  in  1733,  published  several  esteemed  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Corniani,  “Elogio  del  Cavaliere  F.  Carcano,”  1795. 

Carcano,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  writer,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some 
important  discoveries  in  anatomy. 

Carcano,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Milan, 
August  7,  1812.  He  studied  law,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  and  was  ban¬ 
ished.  After  the  war  of  1859  he  entered  the  civil  service 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  1876  became  a  senator. 
Among  his  best  novels  are  “  Damiano”  and  “  Gabrei  e 
Camilla.”  He  published  tragedies,  Shakspeare’s  plays 
in  Italian,  (12  vols.,  1843-82,)  and  some  volumes  of  lyric 
poetry.  Died  August  30,  1884. 

Carcano,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  physician,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Milan  in  1682  ;  died  in  1730. 

Carcavi,  de,  deh  ktR'ki've',  (Pierre,)  a  French 
lawyer  and  bibliographer,  born  in  Lyons.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Paris,  and  a  friend  of  Pascal  and  Descartes. 
In  1663  Colbert  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Library. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  into  which  he  was  admitted  as  a  mathematician. 
Died  in  1684. 

See  Baillet,  “Vie  de  Descartes.” 

Car'gl-nus,  [K aptdvo^,)  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  lived 
about  375  B.C.  Only  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Cardan,  kar'dan,  fFr.  pron.  kiR'dfiN';  Ger.  kaR-d&n' ; 
It.  Cardano,  kaR-da'no;  Lat.  Carda'nus,]  (Jerome,) 
an  Italian  physician,  mathematician,  and  author,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  science,  self-conceit,  and  absurd  vagaries, 
was  born  at  Pavia  in  1501.  He  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Padua  in  1525,  and  successively  professed 
mathematics  and  medicine  at  Milan  and  Bologna.  His 
reputation  as  a  physician  was  very  extensive.  In  1552 
he  visited  Scotland,  to  attend  the  Archbishop  of  Saint 
Andrew’s,  whom  he  cured.  A  few  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Rome,  where  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  pope,  He  dealt  much  in  astrology, 
and  was  a  professed  adept  in  magical  arts.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are  “  Ars  Magna,”  a  treatise  on  alge¬ 
bra,  “On  the  Subtilty  of  Things,”  (“De  Rerum  Sub- 
tilitate,”)  “On  the  Variety  of  Things,”  (“De  Rerum 
Varietate,”)  a  “  Life  of  Himself,”  (“  De  Vita  propria,”) 
and  several  medical  treatises.  His  durable  reputation 
is  founded  on  his  discoveries  in  algebra.  In  1545  he 
published  in  his  “Ars  Magna”  a  method  of  solving 
equations  of  the  third  degree,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  “  Cardan’s  Formula ;”  but  he  is  said  to  have 
obtained  this  from  Tartaglia  by  unfair  means.  He  was 
the  first  that  noticed  negative  roots ;  and  he  made  other 


discoveries.  “Cardan,”  says  Hallam,  “made  a  great 
epoch  in  the  science  of  algebra.”  Died  at  Rome  in  1576. 

See  Crossley,  “  Life  and  Times  of  Cardan,”  1836;  H.  Morley, 
“Life  of  Cardan,”  1854;  Cardan,  “De  Vita  propria,”  1643;  Ten- 
nemann,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale;”  “Blackwood’* 
Magazine”  for  June,  1854. 

Cardano  or  Cardanus.  See  Cardan. 

Car'der,  (  Peter,)  Captain,  an  English  mariner, 
served  under  Drake,  who,  after  passing  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  (1586,)  sent  back  Carder  to  report 
his  progress.  He  was  wrecked  in  this  homeward  voyage, 
and  after  much  suffering  reached  England. 

Cardi.  See  Cigoli,  (Ludovico.) 

Car'di-gan,  (James  Thomas  Bru'denell,)  Earl 
of,  a  British  general,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  born 
in  1797.  He  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Brudenell  before 
the  death  of  his  father,  (1837,)  on  which  event  he  en¬ 
tered  the  House  of  Lords.  After  passing  through  the 
inferior  grades  with  distinction,  he  was  appointed  major- 
general  in  1854,  and  commanded  the  light  cavalry  in  the 
Crimean  war.  His  charge  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava 
(October,  1854)  attracted  great  applause  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  reckless  courage.  Died  March  27,  1868. 

Cardini,  kaR-dee'nee,  (Ignazio,)  a  Corsican  naturalist, 
born  at  Mariana  in  1562;  died  about  1600.  The  monks, 
whom  he  had  satirized,  burned  nearly  all  the  copies  of  a 
scientific  work  he  had  written. 

Cardon,  ktr'dSN',  (Antoine,)  a  skilful  Flemish  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Brussels  in  1772.  In  1792  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  employed  to  engrave  the  works 
of  Rubens  and  other  masters.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Cardona,  de,  d&  kaR-do'ni,  or  Cardone,  de,  d&  kjR- 
do'ni,  (Raimund,)  a  Spanish  general,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Naples  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1509. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  the  great  battle  of 
Ravenna  in  1512.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  chastise 
the  Florentines  and  Venetians,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  cruelty.  He  was  Viceroy  of  Naples  for  some  time 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Cardonne,  ktR'don',  (Denis  Dominique,)  a  French 
Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1720.  He  passed  twenty 
years  in  Constantinople,  where  he  acquired  an  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  customs. 
After  his  return,  he  was  professor  of  Persian  and  Turk¬ 
ish  in  the  Royal  College,  interpreter  to  the  king,  royal 
censor,  etc.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Africa  and 
Spain  under  the  Saracens,”  and  a  successful  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Melanges  of  Oriental  Literature,”  selected  and 
translated  from  Arabic  and  Persian  authors.  Died  in 
1783- 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cardoso,  kaR-do'so,  (Isaac,)  a  learned  Portuguese 
Jew  and  physician,  born  about  1620,  was  one  of  the 
so-called  “compulsory  Christians,”  and  practised  medi¬ 
cine  with  great  success  at  Madrid.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
nounced  the  Christian  faith,  and  removed  to  Italy.  Died 
about  1690. 

Cardoso,  (Jorge,)  an  eminent  Portuguese  author 
and  priest,  born  in  1606.  He  wrote  “Lives  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Saints,”  etc.,  (1651-57,)  which  is  much  esteemed. 
Died  in  1669. 

Car-do'zo,  (Isaac  N.,)  an  American  journalist,  born 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1786,  was  editor  of  the  “  South¬ 
ern  Patriot,”  and  other  journals,  in  which  he  advocated 
free  trade.  He  published  “  Notes  on  Political  Economy,” 
(1826.)  Died  August  26,  1850. 

Cardross,  Lord.  See  Erskine,  (Henry,)  and  Ers- 
kine,  (David.) 

Carducci,  kaR-doot'chee,  or  Carduccio,  kaR-doot'- 
cho,  in  Spanish  Carducho,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  skilful 
Florentine  painter  in  fresco  and  oil,  was  born  in  1560. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Zucchero,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Spain.  There  he  was  patronized  by  Philip  II.,  for  whom 
he  painted  frescos  in  the  Escurial  and  pictures  for  the 
palace  in  Madrid.  His  most  admired  production  is  a 
“  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  which  is  in  a  church  of 
Madrid.  After  the  death  of  Philip  II.  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  his  successor.  Died  in  1610. 
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Carducci,  (Giosufe,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Val  di 
Castello,  July  27,  1836.  He  studied  at  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  in  1861  became  a  professor  at  Bologna.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Italian  parliament  in  1876 
and  a  senator  in  1890.  Some  of  his  books  bear  the 
pseudonym  Enotrio  Romano.  He  published  “  Inno 
a  Satana,”  (1865,)  “  Poesie,”  (1871,)  “Odi  bar- 
bare,”  “Juvenilia,”  (1880,)  “  Nuove  Odi  barbare,” 
(1882,)  etc.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
contemporary  period  of  Italian  literature. 

Carduccio,  (Vincenzo,)  a  brother  of  Bartolommeo, 
was  an  eminent  artist,  and  became  painter  to  Philip  III. 
in  1609.  He  was  the  head  of  a  flourishing  school,  and 
contributed  much  to  promote  the  arts  in  Spain.  He 
painted  a  gallery  in  the  royal  palace  of  Pardo,  and  wrote 
a  “Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Painting,” 
which  is  highly  commended.  His  illustrations  of  the 
life  of  Saint  Bruno  are  esteemed  his  best  works.  Died 
in  1638. 

Carducho,  the  Spanish  spelling  of  Carduccio.  See 
Carducci. 

Card' well,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born 
in  1787.  He  became  principal  of  Saint  Alban’s  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  1831.  He  published  several  important  works, 
among  which  are  “  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,”  (1839,)  and  “  Synodalia,”  (Oxford, 
1842.)  He  delivered  at  Oxford  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  were 
published  in  1832,  and  edited  Aristotle’s  “Ethics.” 
Died  in  1861. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1843;  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine”  for  August,  1861. 

Cardwell,  (Edward,)  an  English  statesman,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1813.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1842,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1845.  From  1852  to  1855 
ne  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subse¬ 
quently  represented  Oxford  in  Parliament.  He  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Peelite  party  while  it  existed.  In  1859  he 
accepted  office  in  the  Liberal  ministry  of  Palmerston,  as 
secretary  of  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1861,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  cabi¬ 
net.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  he  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues 
in  1866,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  December,  1868.  Died  in  1886. 

Caregna,  kl-r§n'yS  or  kl-rln'yl,  (Gabriel,)  a  learned 
physician,  born  probably  in  Italy,  wrote  a  compendium 
of  the  various  questions  connected  with  medical  science, 
published  at  Bordeaux  in  1520. 

Carel  de  Saint-Garde,  kt'r£l'  deh  siN'gfRd',  (Jac¬ 
ques,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Rouen,  wrote  an  epic 
poem,  of  which  Childebrand  was  the  hero.  Boileau 
satirized  him  in  these  lines  : 

“Oh  le  plaisant  projet  d’un  poete  ignorant, 

Qui  de  tant  de  h£ros  va  choisir  Childebrand !” 

Died  about  1684. 

Carelli,  kl-rel'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  at  Piacenza,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  various  astro¬ 
nomical  tables  published  at  Venice  from  1555  to  1577. 

Car§me,  kf'rgm',  (Marie  Antoine,)  a  French  adept 
In  the  culinary  art,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1784.  He  be¬ 
came  chief  cook  successively  to  Talleyrand,  the  Czar 
Alexander,  and  George  IV.  of  England.  He  published 
“The  French  Steward,”  “The  Picturesque  Pastry- 
Cook,”  (“  Le  Patissier  pittoresque,”)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1833. 

Careno.  See  Carreno  de  Miranda. 

Carera,  kl-ra'rl,  (Antonio  Rafaello,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  near  Milan,  lived  about  1650.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  satire  against  physicians. 

Carestini,  kl-r£s-tee'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
contralto  singer,  born  at  Monte  Filatrano,  Ancona,  about 
1705.  After  singing  in  Prague,  Mantua,  Venice,  and 
Rome,  he  was  in  1733  induced  by  Handel  to  go  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  rival  to  Farinelli,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
large  audiences.  In  1735  he  left  England,  and  for  twenty 
years  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation  on  the  Con¬ 


tinent.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1758,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Carew,  ka-roo',  (Bamfylde  Moore,)  an  English 
adventurer,  called  the  “  King  of  the  Beggars,”  was  born 
about  1692.  He  ran  away  from  home  in  boyhood,  and 
joined  a  party  of  gipsies,  who  elected  him  king.  Died 
after  1758. 

See  Goadby,  “Life  of  Bamfylde  M.  Carew;”  Wm.  Russkll, 
“Eccentric  Personages,”  1866. 

Carew,  (Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell,)  a  British  admi¬ 
ral,  born  about  1760.  His  family  name  was  Hallowell, 
to  which  he  added  Carew  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  a  relative.  He  became  a  post-captain  in  1793,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  anc 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1801.  He  was 
made  a  rear-admiral  in  1811,  and  was  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  the  peace  of  1815.  In  1830  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  a  full  admiral.  Died  in  1834. 

Carew,  (George,)  Earl  of  Totness,  and  Baron  Carew, 
a  British  general,  born  in  1557.  In  the  wars  against  the 
Irish  rebels  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
master  of  ordnance,  and  about  1600  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  By  his  courage  and  pru¬ 
dence  he  suppressed  a  formidable  revolt,  and  repulsed 
a  Spanish  invasion.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Totness  in 
1625.  A  work  called  “Pacata  Hibernia”  (“Ireland 
Pacified”)  is  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenas  Oxonienses.” 

Carew,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  diplomatist,  was 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  from  which  he  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1609,  and  addressed  to  the  king  “A 
Relation  of  the  State  of  France,  with  the  Character  of 
Henry  IV.,  etc.”  This  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  per¬ 
formance.  Died  about  1612. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Carew,  (Sir  Nicholas,)  an  English  courtier,  was  re¬ 
lated  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  He  became  a  favourite 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  master  of  the  horse. 
He  was  executed  in  1539,  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired 
with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  others  to  raise  Cardinal 
Pole  to  the  throne. 

Carew,  (Richard,)  an  English  lawyer,  brother  of 
Sir  George,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1555.  He  was 
chosen  high-sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1586,  and  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Antiquaries  in  1589.  He  published  in 
1602  an  excellent  “  Survey  of  Cornwall,”  and  translated 
part  of  Tasso’s  “Gerusalemme  Liberata.”  Died  in  1620. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Carew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nobleman  and  soldier, 
born  in  1368.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
and  other  engagements  with  the  French. 

Carew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  gentleman,  who  fought 
with  distinction  at  Flodden  in  1513. 

Carew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet  and  courtier,  born 
of  a  Gloucestershire  family  in  1589.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  chamber  in  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrote 
sonnets  and  other  short  poems,  which  rendered  him  a 
favourite  of  the  literary  and  fashionable  world.  “  Among 
the  poets  that  have  walked  in  the  same  limited  path,” 
says  Thomas  Campbell,  “he  is  pre-eminently  beautiful.” 
Died  in  1639. 

See  Cibber,  “  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;”  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol. 
vi.,  1822  ;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  August,  18x0. 

Carey,  (Alice.)  See  Cary. 

Ca'rey,  (George  Saville,)  an  English  song-writer, 
born  about  1743,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Carey,  whose 
musical  talents  he  inherited.  He  supported  himself  by 
entertaining  the  public  in  different  towns  with  songs 
composed  and  sung  by  himself.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
trespassed  against  decorum  or  morality.  Died  in  1807. 

Carey,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Monmouth,  born  in  1596, 
was  the  son  of  Robert,  first  Ea^l  of  Monmouth,  whose 
title  he  inherited  in  1639.  He  was  learned  in  modern 
languages,  and  published  many  translations,  among  which 
are  “  Romulus  and  Tarquin,”  by  Malvezzi,  (1637,)  “His¬ 
torical  Relations  of  the  United  Provinces,”  by  Benti- 
vogl'io,  (16152,)  and  “The  History  of  Venice,”  by  Parata, 
(1658.)  Died  in  1661. 

Carey,  (Henry,)  an  English  poet  and  musician,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  G.  Saville,  Marquis  of 
Halifax.  He  composed  the  words  and  music  of  several 
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popular  songs,  and  wrote  farces  and  other  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Contrivances,”  and  “The  Musical  Cen¬ 
tury.”  Died  suddenly,  supposed  by  suicide,  October  4, 
1743.  George  S.  Carey,  noticed  above,  was  his  son. 

Ca'rey,  (Henry  C.,)  an  eminent  American  political 
economist,  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1793.  He  was  trained 
to  business  in  the  publishing-house  of  his  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1821,  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Carey 
&  Lea.  In  1824  he  initiated  the  practice  of  periodical 
h  ade-sales  as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  booksellers. 
He  retired  from  mercantile  business  about  1836,  and 
published  in  that  year  an  “  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,” 
which  he  expanded  into  “The  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,”  (3  vols.,  1837-40.)  This  work  attracted  much 
attention  in  Europe,  and  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
Swedish.  It  advocates  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  maintains  that  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  classes  are  not  antagonistic.  Mr.  Carey  pro¬ 
duced  in  1838  “The  Credit  System  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,”  and  in  1848  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,”  in  which 
he  presented  some  new  ideas  on  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  wages,  and  society,  and  controverted  the  opinions  of 
Malthus  and  Ricardo.  Among  his  other  important  works 
are  “  The  Harmony  of  Interests,  Agricultural,  Manufac¬ 
turing,  and  Commercial,”  and  “The  Principles  of  Social 
Science,”  (3  vols.,  1858-59.)  He  is  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  political  economy,  which  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  “  dismal  science”  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo 
a  philosophy  of  physical,  social,  and  political  progress. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  October  13,  1879. 

Ca'rey,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  Irish  scholar,  who  pub¬ 
lished  many  educational  works.  He  edited  fifty  volumes 
of  the  “Regent’s  Classics,”  also  “Ainsworth’s  Latin 
Dictionary,”  and  “  Schleusner’s  Greek  Lexicon.”  He 
translated  some  useful  works  from  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Died  in  1829. 

Carey,  (Mathew,)  a  distinguished  bookseller  and 
writer,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1760,  learned  the  trade 
of  printer,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1784.  He 
founded  “The  Pennsylvania  Herald”  in  1785,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  The  American  Museum”  from  1787  to  1793.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs,  wrote  numerous 
pamphlets,  and  advocated  the  United  States  Bank.  To 
moderate  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  he  produced  “  The 
Olive  -  Branch,”  which  passed  through  ten  editions. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Essays  on  Political  Economy,” 
and  many  pamphlets  in  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff 
He  was  an  influential  citizen.  Died  in  1839. 

Carey  or  Ca'ry,  (Robert,)  first  Earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  a  British  peer,  born  about  1560,  was  a  relative 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  left  manuscript  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  which  were  published  in  1759  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  Died  in  1639. 

Carey,  (Rosa  Nouchette,)  novelist,  was  born  at 
London,  England,  and  began  her  career  as  a  novelist 
in  1868  with  “  Nellie’s  Memories.”  Among  her  later 
works  are  “  Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial,”  (1871,) 
“Robert  Ord’s  Atonement,”  (1873,)  “Not  Like 
Other  Girls,”  (1884,)  “Men  Must  Work,”  (1892,) 
“Other  People’s  Lives,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Carey,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English  Orientalist  and 
Baptist  missionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire  in 
1761.  He  went  to  India  in  1794,  laboured  a  few  years 
in  Bengal,  founded  the  Serampore  mission,  and  about 
1800  became  professor  of  the  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and 
Mahratta  languages  at  the  College  of  Fort  William. 
He  published  a  “  Sanscrit  Grammar,”  a  “  Bengalee- 
English  Dictionary,”  and  several  other  works.  He  and 
his  associates  translated  the  Bible  into  Bengalee  and 
many  other  Oriental  dialects.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  Died  in  1834. 

Carey,  (William  Paulett,)  an  Irish  writer  and 
critic,  brother  of  Mathew  Carey,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  1768.  He  became  a  resident  of  England,  and  was  an 
able  advocate  of  political  reform.  He  wrote  critical  and 
poetical  articles  for  several  periodicals.  Died  in  1839. 

Carez,  kt'rk',  (Joseph,)  a  French  printer  of  Toul,  who 
made  improvements  in  the  process  of  stereotype  printing, 


and  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  clichage ,  by  which  he 
printed  a  book  in  1786.  Died  in  1801. 

Car'gill,  (Donald,)  a  zealous  and  uncompromising 
Scottish  Covenanter,  was  born  in  Perthshire  about  1610. 
He  became  minister  of  a  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  on  the 
restoration  in  1660  refused  to  conform  to  the  new  eccle¬ 
siastical  regulations.  He  afterwards  refused  to  accept 
the  indulgence,  and  was  a  partisan  of  Richard  Cameron 
when  the  latter  took  arms  against  the  king  in  1680.  Car¬ 
gill  was  executed  for  treason  in  1681. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Caribert.  See  Charobert. 

Car'i-bert  [Fr.  pron.  kf're'baiR';  Lat.  Cariber'tus] 
I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Clotaire  I.,  became  King  of  Paris  in 
561.  Died  in  567  A.D. 

Caribert  II.,  a  son  of  Clotaire  II.,  and  a  younger 
brother  of  Dagobert,  became  King  of  Aquitaine  in  629. 
Died  in  631  a.d. 

Carignano,  ki-r6n-yi'no,  [Fr.  Carignan,  ki'rin'- 
ySN',]  (Charles  Emmanuel  Ferdinand  Joseph  Ma¬ 
rie,)  Prince  of,  the  only  son  of  Victor  Amadeus,  was 
born  at  Turin  in  1770.  He  was  taken  to  France  as  a 
hostage  in  1799,  and  died  there  in  1800,  leaving  a  son, 
Charles  Albert,  who  became  King  of  Sardinia  in  1831. 

Carignano,  [Fr.  Carignan,]  (Thomas  Francis  de 
Savoy,)  Prince  of,  born  in  1596,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  About  1635  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Avesnes. 
He  took  arms  against  the  widow  of  Victor  Amadeus  (his 
sister-in-law)  in  1639,  and  expelled  her  from  Turin,  but 
was  reconciled  with  her  in  1642.  He  was  then  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  and  Savoyard  armies 
in  Italy,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Mora  in  1645. 
In  1654  he  was  made  grand  master  or  high-steward  of 
France.  He  died  in  1656,  leaving  two  sons, — Emmanuel, 
who  became  Prince  of  Carignano,  and  Eugene  Maurice, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Prince  Eugene. 

See  Sclopis,  “  Documenti  intorno  alia  Vita  di  T.  F.  Principe  de 
Carignano,”  1832 ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Carillo,  ki-rfel'yo,  (Alfonso,)  a  Spanish  prelate,  born 
at  Cuenca  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  made  a  cardinal  by  the  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  in 
1409.  Died  in  1434. 

Carillo,  (Braulio,)  an  able  statesman  of  Central 
America,  born  at  Cartago  in  1800,  became  Dictator  of 
Costa  Rica  in  1838.  He  was  assassinated  in  1845. 

Carillo  d’Acunha,  k&-r£l'yo  (  ? )  dS-koon'ya,  (Al- 
phonso,)  an  ambitious  Spanish  prelate,  of  Portuguese 
descent.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1446,  and 
was  afterwards  chief  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1454.  He  rebelled  against  that 
king  in  1465,  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  that 
ensued,  and  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  party  of  Isabella 
of  Castile.  After  her  accession  in  1474  he  changed  sides, 
and  fought  for  Joanna  until  1478,  when  he  submitted  to 
the  successful  party.  Died  in  1482. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  de  Espana.” 

Carin.  See  Carinus. 

Ca-rl'nus,  [Fr.  Carin,  kiT^N',]  (Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Carus,  who  committed  to  him  the  government  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  West,  when  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  Persia  in  283  a.d.  Carus  died,  or  was  killed,  in 
284,  soon  after  which  Diocletian  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  army  in  the  East.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
Carinus  and  his  rival  near  Margum,  in  Moesia,  in  which 
the  latter  was  successful,  and  Carinus,  who  was  detested 
for  his  cruelty,  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  in  285. 

See  Vopiscus,  “Carinus;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.” 

Carissimi,  k^-r6s'se-mee  or  kS-ris'se-mee,  (Giacomo 
or  Giovanni  Giacomo,)  one  of  the  greatest  composers 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Venice  about  1582.  He  was 
the  first  who  employed  cantatas  for  religious  subjects ; 
and  he  made  other  reforms  in  sacred  music.  His  motets 
and  cantatas  are  very  celebrated.  He  was  appointed 
master  of  the  pontifical  chapel  in  Rome  about  1649. 
“The  Sacrifice  of  Jephthah”  is  called  his  master-piece. 
He  formed  many  eminent  pupils,  among  whom  was 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Died  in  or  after  1672. 
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Cariteo,  kl-re-ta'o,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Barce 
Iona,  and  lived  at  Naples.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sannazar, 
and  manifested  his  devotion  to  the  house  of  Aragon  by 
several  odes.  He  died  before  1509. 

Carl,  kaRl,  (Johann  Samuel,)  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Oehringen  in  1676,  was  appointed  first  physician 
to  Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  in  1736.  He  published 
“Medicina  Universalis,”  (1740,)  a  treatise  “On  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Bleeding,”  and  many  other  medical  works. 
Died  in  1757. 

See  B6rner,  “  Jetztlebende  Aerzte.” 

Carl  der  Grosse.  See  Charlemagne. 

Carle,  ktRl,  (Pierre,)  a  French  engineer,  born  in 
the  Cevennes  in  1666.  He  entered  in  1688  the  service 
of  William  of  Orange,  who  employed  him  as  engineer 
in  several  campaigns.  About  1701  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession  became  lieutenant-general,  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  1720  he  retired  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  1730. 

Carlen,  kaR-lan',  almost  kaR-lffn',  (Emilie  Flygare-,) 
a  popular  Swedish  novel-writer,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Schmidt,  (shmit,)  born  at  Stromstad,  August  8,  1807. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Carlen,  a  lawyer  of  Stockholm, 
in  1841,  after  the  publication  of  her  first  novel,  “  Wal- 
demar  Klein,”  which  had  a  decided  success.  She  after¬ 
ward  wrote  “The  Professor,”  “The  Rose  of  Tistelon,” 
(“Thistle-Island,”  1844,)  “Home  in  the  Valley,”  “Fa- 
milier  i  Dalen,”  1850,)  and  other  novels  of  Swedish  life, 
which  in  English  translations  have  acquired  popularity. 
In  1878  she  published  “Memories  of  Literary  Life  in 
Sweden.”  Died  February  5,  1892. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon W.  and  M.  Howitt, 
“Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,”  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
456-60. 

Carleson,  kaR'leh-son,  (Eduard,)  a  Swedish  diplo¬ 
matist  and  economist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1704.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  1757,  and 
president  of  the  council  of  commerce  in  1762.  He  wrote 
“Travels  in  Palestine,”  (1768,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1767. 

See  Grzhlius,  “  Biographiskt-Lexikon A.  Schoenberg,  “Amin- 
nelse-Tal  ofver  E.  Carleson,”  1767. 

Carleson,  (Karl,)  a  Swedish  jurist,  economist,  and 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
in  1703.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Svenska 
Argus,”  a  useful  literary  periodical,  and  wrote  a  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Economy,”  and  other  works.  In  1757  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Gezelius,  “  Biographiskt-Lexikon ;”  P.  Wargentin,  “Amin- 
nelse-Tai  ofver  C.  Carleson,”  1763. 

Carleton,  karl'tpn,  (Sir  Dudley,)  Lord  Dorchester, 
an  English  statesman,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1573.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice  in  1610,  to  Holland  in 
1616,  and  to  France  in  1625.  In  1628  Charles  I.  created 
him  Viscount  Dorchester,  and  made  him  secretary  of 
state.  He  wrote  several  political  tracts.  Died  in  1631. 

Carleton,  (George,)  a  learned  English  bishop,  born 
at  Norham  Castle,  of  which  his  father  was  governor.  He 
was  sent  by  James  I.  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  and 
appointed  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1619.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  theology  and  other  subjects,  among  which  are 
a  treatise  against  Astrology,  and  one  “On  Jurisdiction, 
Regal,  Episcopal,  etc.”  Died  in  1628. 

Carleton,  (Captain  George,)  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  an 
English  Officer,”  (1728,)  which  have  some  historical 
value,  and  were  once  attributed  to  Defoe  or  Swift. 

Carleton,  (Sir  Guy,)  Lord  Dorchester,  a  British 
general,  born  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1724.  After  serving 
several  years  in  America,  he'obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  1772,  and  was  made  governor  of  Quebec,  which 
he  defended  against  the  Americans  in  December,  1775. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  army  which  invaded 
New  York,  and  fought  with  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain. 
In  1777  he  was  superseded  by  General  Burgoyne.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  vice  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton,  in  1781,  and,  when  the  peace  was  concluded,  returned 
to  England.  In  1787  he  received  the  title  of  Lord  Dor¬ 
chester.  Died  in  1808. 

Carleton,  (James  Henry,)  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Maine,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and,  soon  after  the 
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breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1861,  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  1865  he  was  made  brevet  major 
general,  and  in  1866  lieutenant-colonel.  Died  Jan.  7, 1873, 

Carleton,  (Will,)  an  American  poet,  born  at  Hud¬ 
son,  Michigan,  October  21,  1845.  His  poems  are 
largely  quaint  and  pathetic  pictures  of  rural  life. 
They  include  “Farm  Ballads,”  “Farm  Legends,” 
“  Farm  Festivals,”  “  City  Ballads,”  etc.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  of  “Everywhere,”  a  Brooklyn  maga¬ 
zine. 

Carleton,  (William,)  an  eminent  Irish  novelist,  born 
at  Prillisk,  County  Tyrone,  in  1794.  He  published,  in 
1830,  “Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,”  which 
had  great  success.  After  that  time  he  resided  in  Dublin, 
and  produced  “Fardorougha  the  Miser,”  (1839,)  “The 
Fawn  of  Spring  Vale,”  (1841,)  “Willie  Reilly,”  (1855,) 
and  other  popular  novels.  “  Mr.  Carleton  has  caught 
most  accurately  the  lights  and  shades  of  Irish  life.  His 
tales  are  full  of  vigorous,  picturesque  description  and 
genuine  pathos.”  (“  Quarterly  Review”  for  October, 
1841.)  Died  in  Dublin,  January  30,  1869. 

Carletti,  kaR-let'tee,  (Francesco,)  a  Florentine  tra¬ 
veller,  who  between  1597  and  1601  visited  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  Having  returned  to  Florence,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  steward  by  the  duke,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  wrote  a 
narrative  of  his  travels,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 

Carletto.  See  Cagliari,  (Carlo.) 

Carli,  or  Carli  Rubbi,  kaR'lee  roob'bee,  (Gian  Ri- 
naldo,)  Count,  an  Italian  political  economist  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Capo  d’lstria  in  1720.  He  became  learned 
in  the  exact  sciences  and  ancient  languages.  The  Vene¬ 
tian  senate  founded  a  chair  of  astronomy  and  nautical 
science,  of  which  Carli  was  professor  from  1744  to  1750. 
After  devoting  several  years  to  researches  respecting 
coins  and  currency,  he  published  in  1754  the  first  volume 
of  his  important  work  on  that  subject, “  Of  Italian  Moneys 
(or  Coins,)  and  of  the  Institution  of  Mints  in  Italy,’ 
(“  Delle  Monete  e  delle  Istituzione  delle  Zecche  d’ltalia.”) 
This  work  made  a  great  sensation  in  Italy,  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples  were  adopted  by  the  courts  of  Milan  and  Turin. 
The  court  of  Vienna  having  formed  at  Milan  a  supreme 
council  of  commerce  and  public  economy,  Carli  was 
appointed  its  president.  About  1780  he  produced  two 
remarkable  works,  an  “Essay  on  the  Natural  and  Civil 
Liberty  of  Man,”  and  “American  Letters,”  which  treat 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  New  World.  His  “Antichita 
Italiche”  (“Italian  Antiquities,”  1788)  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  secured  for  him  among  antiquaries  a  rank  equal 
to  that  which  he  had  attained  among  political  economists. 
He  was  author  of  various  other  works.  Died  in  1795. 

Carlier,  klR'le-1',  (Claude,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Verberie  in  1725.  He  studied  natural  history  in 
relation  to  rural  economy,  especially  to  the  business  of 
wool-growing.  He  furnished  many  articles  to  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  des  Savants,”  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Duchy  of 
Valois,”  and  several  treatises  on  the  method  of  raising 
sheep  and  on  the  production  of  wool.  Died  in  1787. 

Cabling,  (Sir  John,)  Canadian  senator,  was  born 
in  1828.  He  was  receiver-general  of  Canada  in  1862, 
minister  of  works  and  agriculture,  Ontario,  1867-71, 
postmaster-general  1882,  minister  of  agriculture  1 885— 
92,  minister  without  a  portfolio  1892-95,  member  of 
Senate  1896. 

Car'ling-ford,  (Theobald  Taafe — tlf,)  Earl  of,  a 
general  who  rendered  important  services  to  Charles  I. 
by  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  about 
1040-46.  Died  in  1677. 

Carlingford,  Lord.  See  Fortescue. 

Carlisle,  kar-111',  (Sir  Anthony,)  an  eminent  English 
surgeon,  born  near  Durham  in  1768.  He  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  complete  his  education,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  John  and  William  Hunter.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  in  London,  and  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
prince-regent,  (George  IV.)  In  1800  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  treatises  on  physiology,  etc.  From  1808  to  1825 
he  lectured  on  anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
1829  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  published  numerous  and  able  treatises  on  anatomy, 
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and  on  various  sciences  connected  with  medicine,  also 
one  on  “  Galvanic  Electricity.”  Died  in  1840. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  See  Howard,  (Charles,  Fred¬ 
erick,  and  George  William  Frederick.) 

Carlisle,  (Isabella  Byron,)  Countess  of,  born  in 
1721,  was  the  daughter  of  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron, 
and  first-cousin  to  the  poet  Byron’s  father.  In  1743  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Howard,  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  Frederick,  who  was  a  poet.  Died 
in  I79S* 

Carlisle,  kar-111',  (John  Griffin,)  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman,  born  in  Campbell  (now  Kenton)  county, 
Kentucky,  September  5,  1835.  In  1857  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  was  sent  several  times 
to  each  branch  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  from  1871  to  1875. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  several  consecutive  congresses 
from  1877  to  1889,  (in  three  of  which  he  was  speaker 
of  the  House,)  Senator  1890-93,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  cabinet  1893-97. 

Carlisle,  (Nicholas,)  a  British  writer  and  antiquary, 
born  in  1 77 1.  He  published  topographical  dictionaries 
of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  which  are  said 
to  be  valuable  and  accurate.  Died  in  1847. 

Carlo  Alberto.  See  Charles  Albert. 

Carlo  Magno.  See  Charlemagne. 

Carlo  Quinto.  See  Charles  V.,  (of  Germany.) 

Car'lo-man  or  Karloman,  [Fr.  pron.  kiR'lo'mdN',] 
a  French  prince,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
elder  brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref.  At  his  father’s  death  in 
741  A.D.,  he  obtained  for  his  share  Austrasia,  Suabia, 
and  Thuringia.  After  fighting  for  these  possessions 
with  the  Allemanni  (or  Germans)  and  others,  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  principality  in  favour  of  Pepin,  went  to 
Rome  in  747,  and  became  a  monk.  Died  in  755. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran£ais.” 

Carloman,  the  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  brother  of 
Charlemagne,  was  born  in  751  a.d.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  768,  he  became  King  of  Neustria,  Burgundy, 
and  part  of  Aquitaine  or  South  Gaul.  He  died  in  771, 
leaving  two  sons;  but  Charlemagne  obtained  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  brother. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Carloman,  a  Carlovingian  prince  of  the  Franks,  was 
the  son  of  Louis  le  Begue.  In  879  a.d.  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Aquitaine  and  of  part  of  Burgundy,  while  his 
brother,  Louis  III.,  obtained  Neustria,  etc.  They  lived 
in  amity,  and  their  united  arms  were  victorious  over  the 
Normans  and  other  foes.  He  died  without  issue  in  884. 

Carloni,  kaR-lo'nee,  written  also  Carlone  and  Car- 
Ion,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Genoese  painter,  born  in 
1591.  He  adorned  the  churches  of  Genoa  with  frescos, 
which  are  greatly  admired,  and  worked  also  in  Florence 
and  Milan.  Pie  excelled  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  facility  of 
composition,  and  grace  of  design.  Died  at  Milan  in  1630. 

Carloni  or  Carlone,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  about  1595,  was  an  excellent 
painter,  especially  in  fresco.  The  finest  works  of  the 
two  brothers  (who  often  worked  together)  are  frescos 
in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  in  Genoa.  The  com¬ 
positions  are  rich  and  original,  and  the  colours  remark¬ 
ably  splendid.  The  works  of  these  brothers  are  similar, 
but  those  of  G.  Battista  are  superior  in  some  respects. 
He  died  in  1680,  leaving  two  sons,  Giovanni  Andrea  and 
Niccolb,  who  were  painters,  but  not  equal  to  their  father. 
Andrea  was  born  in  1639,  and  died  in  1697. 

See  Ticozzi,  “  Dizionario Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Car'los,  [Spanish  pron.  kaR'lbs,]  Don,  Infante  of 
Spain,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1545,  was  the  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Philip  II.  and  Maria  of  Portugal.  At  an  early 
age  he  manifested  a  violent  and  unhappy  temper,  which 
his  education  did  not  improve.  His  physical  constitution 
was  also  diseased,  and  his  reason  was  perhaps  affected 
by  a  fit  of  sickness  in  his  youth.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
offended  at  his  father  because  he  married  Elizabeth  of 
France  after  having  negotiated  a  proposal  of  marriage 
between  Carlos  and  that  princess.  Carlos  attempted  to 
strike  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  a  poniard  in  1567;  but  the 
blow  was  warded  off.  The  suspicious  king,  imagining 
that  Carlos  had  conspired  against  him,  ordered  his  son 


to  be  arrested  and  judged  by  the  Inquisition.  His  fate 
is  involved  in  mystery.  Many  historians  think  he  was 
executed,  by  order  of  his  father,  in  1568;  others,  that  he 
died  of  disease  in  prison.  His  life  has  furnished  Alfieri, 
Schiller,  and  others  with  the  subject  for  a  tragedy. 

See  Luis  de  Cabrera,  “  Relatio  Vitae  Mortisque  Caroli  Infantis,” 
1715;  Saint-R^al,  “Histoire  de  Don  Carlos;”  Prescott,  “His¬ 
tory  of  Philip  II.,”  vols.  L  and  ii. 

Carlos,  Don,  Duke  of  Madrid,  a  claimant  of  the 
Spanish  throne,  a  nephew  of  the  Don  Carlos,  (1818-61,) 
Count  of  Montemolin,  previously  noticed,  and  a  cousin 
of  King  Alfonso  XII.,  was  born  March  30,  1848.  In 
1868  his  father,  Don  Juan,  abdicated  his  claims  in  favour 
of  Carlos.  In  1873  t^ie  latter  entered  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  from  that  time  till  1878  waged  war,  first  upon 
the  Republic,  and  later  upon  Alfonso  XII.  The  Carlists 
showed  great  vigour  and  stubbornness,  but  were  finally 
outnumbered  and  crushed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
struggle  they  refused  to  give  or  take  quarter.  Don 
Carlos  at  last  retired  to  France,  but  was  expelled  in 
1881  for  indiscreet  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Count  de 
Chambord. 

Carlos  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bqn,)  Don,  Count  de 
Molina,  (d&  mo-lee'nH,)  born  in  1788,  was  the  second 
son  of  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain.  During  the  French 
empire  he  was  detained  in  France  from  1808  to  1813,  when 
he  returned  to  Spain.  He  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VII.,  until  the  latter 
became  a  father  by  the  birth  of  Isabella  in  1830.  The 
decree  of  the  king  settled  the  succession  on  his  daughter, 
though  the  Cortes  some  years  before  had  restored  the 
Salic  law,  which  excludes  females  from  the  throne.  At 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1833,  a  civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  partisans  of  Isabella  and  Carlos.  The  latter 
was  the  favourite  of  the  priests  and  absolutists.  In  1839 
the  Carlist  army  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Espar- 
tero,  who  fought  for  the  queen,  and  Don  Carlos  escaped 
to  France.  (See  Isabella.)  He  abdicated  his  claim  in 
1845  in  favour  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos  Luis  Maria  Fer¬ 
nando,  Count  de  Montemolin.  Died  in  1855. 

See  De  los  Valles,  “  Career  of  Don  Carlos  since  the  Death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,”  London,  1835;  Ruy  Sanchez,  “Historia  de  Don 
Carlos,”  2  vols.,  1844. 

Carlos,  or,  more  fully,  Carlos  Luis  Maria  Fer¬ 
nando,  kaR'lds  loo-£ss'  mi-ree'fi  f§R-nSn'do,  Count  de 
Montemolin,  (d&  mon-ti-mo-l^n',)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1818.  He  was  a  pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  a  first-cousin  of  the  late  queen  Isabella.  His 
father  abdicated  in  his  favour  in  1845,  after  which  the 
Carlists  recognized  the  son  as  Carlos  VI.  In  1848  his 
friends  attempted  to  renew  the  civil  war,  but  were  quickly 
defeated.  He  died  January  14,  1861. 

Carlostadt.  See  Carlstadt. 

Carlota  de  Bourbon,  kaR-lo'ti  di  booR-bdn', 
(Luisa,)  Infanta  of  Spain,  born  in  1804,  was  a  daughter 
of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Maria  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Spain.  She  was  an  aunt  of  Isabella,  the  late 
Queen  of  Spain.  In  1819  she  was  married  to  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Paul,  a  brother  of  Don  Carlos.  Her  intrigues, 
it  is  said,  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the 
succession  of  Isabella  in  preference  to  Carlos.  She  died 
in  1844,  after  which  her  son  married  Queen  Isabella. 

Carlotta,  kaR-lot'ti,  a  daughter  of  Leopold  I.  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  was  born  June  7,  1840,  and  in  1857  was  married  to 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Mexico.  In  1866  she  left  Mexico,  and  went  to  Paris  to 
solicit  the  renewed  aid  of  Napoleon  III.  for  her  husband 
in  his  increasing  troubles  in  Mexico ;  but,  her  mission 
failing,  her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  a  time  she  was 
removed  to  seclusion  in  the  Belgian  palace  of  Laeken. 
Though  her  recovery  has  from  the  first  been  pronounced 
hopeless,  it  is  said  that  she  has  been  able  to  prepare 
materials  for  a  history  of  her  husband’s  short-lived 
empire. 

Carlowitz,  kaR'lo-ftits',  (AloYse  Christine,)  Ba¬ 
roness  of,  a  French  authoress,  of  German  extraction, 
born  at  Fiume  in  1797.  She  wrote  “Caroline,”  (1833,) 
“The  Peer  of  France,  or  the  Divorce,”  (1835,)  and  other 
tales.  Her  French  version  of  Schiller’s  “  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War”  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  Died  April  30,  1863. 
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Carl'son,  (Frederik  Ferdinand,)  a  Swedish  his¬ 
torian,  born  June  13,  1811,  graduated  at  Upsala  in  1833. 
He  was  professor  of  history  at  Upsala,  and  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  worship,  1863 — 71 »  an<^  IS75_7^> 
His  chief  work  is  a  “  History  of  Sweden,”  (6  vols.,  1855- 
Si,)  supplementary  to  that  of  Geijer.  Died  in  1887. 

Carlstadt,  kaRl'stit,  written  also  Carlostadty  or 
Carolostadt,  (Andreas  Bodenstein— bo'den-stln  ,)  a 
German  Reformer,  born  in  Franconia  about  1483*  He 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittenberg  in  his  early  life. 
After  his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  he  became 
an  iconoclast.  About  1524  he  opposed  Luther  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  eucharist.  Died  in  1541. 

See  B.  Bieler,  “Gesammelte  Nachrichten  von  Carlstadts  Leben,” 
1738;  J.  C.  Fuessli,  “  Lebensgeschichte  A.  Bodenstems,”  1776. 

Car-lyle',  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terian  divine,  born  in  1721.  He  was  appointed  minister 
of  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1747,  and  became  the 
associate  of  Blair,  Hume,  John  Home,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  authors.  He  published  a  number  of  sermons  be¬ 
tween  1779  and  1794,  and  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own 
time,  entitled  “  Autobiography  of  A.  Carlyle,”  (published 
in  i860.)  Died  in  1805. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Carlyle,  (Joseph  Dacre,)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  at  Carlisle  in  1759,  was  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1794  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic 
in  that  university.  About  1800  he  went  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Elgin’s  embassy,  and  travelled 
in  Asia.  He  published  “  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry,” 
(1796,)  and  undertook  a  new  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving  a 
number  of  admired  poems,  which  were  published  in  1805. 

Carlyle,  kar'lll  or  kar-lfl',  (Thomas,)  a  distinguished 
British  essayist,  historian,  and  speculative  philosopher, 
born  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Scotland,  in  1795.  He  entered, 
in  1809  or  1810,  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  about  seven  years,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  mathematics.  He  also  became  well  versed  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  and  literature.  Having  devoted  himself 
to  the  profession  of  author,  he  contributed  several  bio¬ 
graphical  articles  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia”  in 
1823,  published  a  well-written  “Life  of  Schiller,”  (1824,) 
and  a  translation  of  Goethe’s  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  (begun 
in  1824,)  which  attracted  much  attention.  About  1825 
he  married  a  Miss  Welsh,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  his 
native  county.  Soon  after  that  year  he  began  to  contri¬ 
bute  critical  essays  and  biographical  notices  to  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,”  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review,”  and 
“Fraser’s  Magazine.”  In  1834  he  published,  anony¬ 
mously,  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  “  Sartor  Resartus,” 
which  he  professed  to  have  translated  from  a  German 
treatise  on  the  “  Philosophy  of  Clothes,”  by  Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh.  “This  volume,”  says  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  “contains,  under  a  quaint  and  singular  form,  a 
great  deal  of  deep  thought,  sound  principle,  and  fine 
writing.  .  .  .  The  style  is  a  sort  of  Babylonish  dialect, 
not  destitute,  it  is  true,  of  richness,  vigour,  and  at  times 
a  sort  of  felicity  of  expression,  but  very  strongly  tinged 
throughout  with  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.”  (“North  American  Review,”  vol.  xli.,  October, 
1835.)  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  which  first  appeared  in  “  Fra¬ 
ser’s  Magazine,”  attained  a  rapid  and  wide  popularity. 
In  1834  Mr.  Carlyle  removed  to  Chelsea,  where  he 
thenceforth  resided.  He  produced  in  1837  a  “  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,”  (3  vols.,)  which  was  generally 
admired.  “  On  the  whole,  no  work  of  greater  genius, 
either  historical  or  poetical,  has  been  produced  in  this 
country  for  many  years.”  (“Westminster  Review”  for 
Futy>  I&37-)  S°rae  other  critics,  however,  express  a  very 
different  opinion.  «  Never,  indeed,”  says  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  of  July,  1843,  “was  history  written  in  so  mad 
a  vein, — and  that  not  only  as  regards  style,  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  facts  and  characters 
are  scanned.  That  mood  is  for  the  most  part  ironical. 
...  In  fine,  turn  which  way  you  will, — to  philosophy,  to 
politics,  to  religion,— you  find  Mr.  Carlyle  objecting, 
denouncing,  scoffing,  rending  all  to  pieces  in  his  bold, 
reckless,  ironical  manner,  but  teaching  nothing.”  In 
1839  he  published  “Chartism,”  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  English.  In  1840  he 
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delivered  in  London  a  course  of  lectures  on  “  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,”  which  were  afterwards  published 
Among  his  favourite  heroes  are  Cromwell,  Napoleon  I., 
Mohammed,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1839  or  1840 
appeared  five  volumes  of  his  essays,  under  the  title  of 
“Miscellanies,”  republished  ' from  various  periodicals. 
He  again  assumed  the  character  of  social  and  political 
reformer  in  his  “  Past  and  Present,”  (1843,)  and  “  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets,”  (1850.)  Among  the  most  important 
of  his  later  works  are  “  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and 
Speeches,”  (1845,)  a  “Life  of  John  Sterling,”  (1851,)  and 
“The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  (4  vols.,  1858^64.) 
He  was  a  constant  opponent  of  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment,  and  professed  a  great  contempt  for  the  African 
race.  In  1867  he  denounced  the  new  English  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  tendency  of  the  nations  towards  democracy, 
in  a  strange  chaotic  essay  called  “  Shooting  Niagara.” 

Besides  his  excellent  translations  from  the  German, 
Mr.  Carlyle  contributed  much  in  various  ways  to  promote 
a  knowledge  of  German  literature  among  the  English ; 
and  the  nation  is  doubtless  more  indebted  to  his  efforts 
in  this  respect  than  to  those  of  any  other  single  person. 
Respecting  the  merit  of  his  original  productions  the  great-  ’ 
est  diversity  of  opinion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
prevails  among  critics.  Probably  there  never  was  a  writer 
to  whom  the  saying,  “  Ubi  bene  nemo  melius,  ubi  male 
nemo  pejus,”*  could  be  more  justly  applied  than  to  Car¬ 
lyle.  Not  a  few  of  his  thoughts  are  inestimable  gems, 
(although  the  setting  may  seem  rude  or  quaint,)  and 
nearly  all  his  earlier  works  abound  with  passages  illu¬ 
minated  by  flashes  of  rare  insight,  or  enriched  with 
important  truths,  which,  if  not  always  new,  are  at  least 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  attention  and 
awaken  thought.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no 
other  author  of  this  century  has  exerted  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  not  merely  upon  the  literature,  but  upon  the  mind, 
of  the  English  nation,  than  Carlyle.  But,  if  his  merits 
are  of  a  high  order,  his  defects  are,  in  our  judgment, 
neither  few  nor  small.  Not  to  mention  others  of  less 
importance,  it  will  be  enough  to  instance  his  well-known 
admiration  for  successful  power,  however  acquired  or 
exercised,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  evinced  by  him  for 
the  oppressed  and  down-trodden.f  The  glaring  faults 
of  his  style  are  more  conspicuous,  or  at  least  offend  us 
more,  in  his  later  works,  because  unrelieved  by  the 
freshness  of  feeling  and  richness  of  thought  by  which 
his  earlier  writings  are  distinguished.  Died  Feb.  5,  1881 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1858,  and  December, 
1865 ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1859;  “  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly”  for  September,  1840;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1859  ; 
“Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1859.  For  some  severe  but  not 
unjust  strictures  on  Carlyle’s  political  and  moral  theories,  see  “A 
Letter  to  Thomas  Carlyle,”  by  D.  A.  Wasson,  in  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  for  October,  1863;  ‘‘Thomas  Carlyle:  the  First  Forty 
Years  of  his  Life,”  by  James  Anthony  Froude;  “Thomas  Carlyle, 
Life  in  London,”  by  J.  A.  Froude;  “Reminiscences  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,”  edited  by  J.  A.  Froude  ;  “  Letters  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle 
“Sketch  of  Carlyle,”  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Car-l^'on,  (Clement,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Truro  in  1777,  was  a  friend  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  He 
practised  at  Truro,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Early  Years  and  Late  Reflections,”  (4  vols.,  1836-58.) 
Died  in  1864. 

Carmagnola,  kaR-mSn-yo'li,  [  Fr.  Carmagnole, 
k&R/manyol/,]  an  able  Italian  general,  whose  propel 
name  was  Francesco  Bussone,  (fR&n-chSs'ko  boos-so'- 
n&,)  was  born  at  Carmagnola  in  1390.  In  the  service  of 
Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  he  rose  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  and  by  his  military  successes  restored  the 
declining  power  of  that  prince,  who  made  him  a  count. 
In  1424,  Visconti,  prompted  by  jealousy,  deprived  him 
of  his  command.  The  general,  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Carmagnola,  then  passed  into  the  service  of 

*  “  When  [he  writes]  well,  none  [can  write]  better ;  when  ill,  none 
worse.” 

t  It  is  a  consolation  to  believe  that  these  moral  blemishes  proceed 
from  a  mistaken  theory  rather  than  from  an  unfeeling  or  depraved 
heart.  Carlyle’s  works — at  least  his  earlier  ones — afford  abundant 
evidence  that  he  is  capable  of  a  true  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
heroic  suffering ;  and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  a  false 
moral  system,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  race,  that  one  who  could  feel  such 
compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  Marie  Antoinette,  or  such  generous 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  a  Bouilte,  should  feel  only  an  unsympa¬ 
thizing  contempt  for  the  greater  misfortunes  and  sublimer  heroism  of 
a  Toussaint. 
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Venice,  which  declared  war  against  the  Duke  of  Milan 
in  1426.  Carmagnola  was  chosen  captain-general,  and 
defeated  the  Milanese  army  in  1427.  Having  suffered 
some  reverses  in  the  ensuing  campaigns,  he  was  ■perfidi¬ 
ously  seized  and  executed  by  the  Council  of  Ten  /n  1432. 
His  life  is  the  subject  of  Manzoni’s  tragedy  “  II  Conte  di 
Carmagnola.” 

Carmagnole,  the  French  of  Carmagnola,  which 
see. 

Car/man,  (Bliss,)  a  Canadian  poet,  was  born  at 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  April  15,  1861.  His 
books  embrace  “  Low  Tide  on  Grand  Pre,”  “  A  Sea- 
Mark,”  “Behind  the  Arras,”  “Ballads  of  Lost 
Haven,”  “Songs  from  Vagabondia,”  (with  Richard 
Hovey,)  etc. 

Carmarthen.  See  Caermarthen. 

Carmath  and  Carmatians.  See  Karmat. 

Carmeli,  kaR-ma'lee,  (Michel  Angelo,)  an  Italian 
monk,  noted  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  was  born 
at  Cittadella  about  1700.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Padua  in  1744.  Among  his 
*  numerous  works  are  an  edition  of  Euripides  with  notes 
and  an  Italian  version,  (1743-54,)  and  a  “History  of  the 
Various  Customs,  Sacred  and  Profane,  which  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  Ancients  to  the  Present  Times,” 
(1750.)  Died  at  Padua  in  1766. 

Cabmen  Sylva,  the  pen-, name  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Roumania,  who  was  born  December  29, 
1843,  and  married  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  in 
1869.  Her  writings  include  “  Stiirme,”  (1881,) 
“  Leidens  Erdengang,”  (1882,)  “  Pensees  d’une 

Reine,”  (1882,)  “  Meister  Manole,”  (1892,)  etc. 

Carmichael,  kar'ml-kel,  (Gerrhom,)  a  Scottish  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1682 ; 
died  in  1738. 

Carmichael,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  surgeon  and  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  in  Dublin  in  1779 ;  died  in  1849. 

Carmignaiii,  kaR-m&n-y&'nee,  (Giovanni  Alessan¬ 
dro,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  near  Pisa  in  1768.  He 
practised  law  in  Florence  with  success,  and  was  reputed 
one  of  the  greatest  forensic  orators  of  that  city.  He 
published  “Theory  of  Civil  Laws,”  (1797,)  “Elements  of 
Criminal  Law,”  (1803,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1847. 

Carminati,  kaR-me-ni'tee,  (Bassiano,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Lodi  in  1750.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  therapeutics,  etc.  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards 
became  professor  emeritus  in  the  same  university.  His 
“  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica,”  written 
in  Latin,  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1830. 

Carmoly,  kiR'mo'le',  (Iiliacin,)  a  French  Jew,  born 
in  1805.  He  has  published  a  “Biography  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1829,)  “Literary  History 
of  Jewish  Authors  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century,”  (1850,)  and  many  other  works.  Died  in  1875. 

Carmona,  kaR-mo'ni,  (Salvador,)  a  distinguished 
Spanish  engraver,  born  at  Madrid  about  1730,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dupuis  of  Paris,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Virgin  and 
Child,”  after  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1807. 

Carmontelle,  kaR'miN't^l',  an  ingenious  French 
dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1717.  In  1768  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Dramatic  Proverbs,”  (6  vols.,)  on  which  his  liter¬ 
ary  reputation  is  founded.  These  short  comedies  were 
favourites  with  the  performers  of  private  theatres.  This 
work  is  said  to  be  a  mine  from  which  several  comic 
authors  have  borrowed  freely.  He  had  a  talent  for 
painting,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Carmouche,  k&R'moosh',  (Pierre  Fr£d£ric  Adol¬ 
phe,)  a  French  dramatic  author,  born  at  Lyons  in  1797. 
He  produced  many  successful  plays,  among  which  are 
the  “Honey-Moon,”  (“Lune  de  Miel,”)  “The  Vampire,” 
(1820,)  and  “The  Dreams  of  Matheus,”  (“Les  Reves  de 
Matheus,”  1852.)  He  also  wrote  fugitive  poems  and 
songs.  Died  in  December,  1868. 

Carnall,  von,  fon  kaR'nill,  (Rudolf,)  a  German 
mining  engineer  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Glatz,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1804.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with 


the  Prussian  government  mining-boards.  He  wrote 
many  professional  papers  regarding  geognosy,  mines, 
furnaces,  and  salt-works.  Died  at  Breslau,  November 
17,  1874. 

Car-nar'vpn,  (Henry  Howard  Molyneux  (mol'e- 
nooks)  Herbert,)  fourth  Earl  of,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  earl,  was  born  in  1831.  He  published  in  i860  “The 
Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,”  and  in  1875  he  edited  Dr. 
Mansel’s  “  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries.”  He  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
1866-67,  and  from  1874  to  1878.  Died  June  28,  1890. 

Carnarvon,  (Henry  John  George  Herbert,)  third 
Earl  of,  an  English  author,  born  in  1800.  He  published 
“  Don  Pedro,”  a  tragedy  ;  “  Moor,”  a  poem ;  and  “  Notes 
on  Portugal,  Galicia,  etc.”  The  last  work  is  said  to  be 
one  of  superior  ability  and  interest.  Died  in  1849. 

Carne,  karn,  (John,)  a  British  traveller  and  writer, 
who  passed  several  years  in  Asia,  and  wrote  “  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine,”  (1830,)  and  “  Let¬ 
ters  from  the  East.”  Died  in  1844,  aged  about  fifty-five. 

Carne,  de,  deh  k&R'ni', (Louis  Marcein — uiHr's^n',) 
Count,  a  French  publicist,  born  at  Quimper  in  1804. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1839,  and 
at  first  acted  with  the  opposition  against  Guizot.  In 
1847  he  accepted  in  the  Foreign  Office  the  place  of 
Drouyn  de  l’Huys,  removed  from  his  functions  of  di¬ 
rector  for  supporting  a  motion  of  Carne  himself  against 
Guizot.  He  was  deprived  of  this  office  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848.  He  published  “  Views  on  Contemporary 
History,”  (1833,)  and  other  political  works.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  place  of  Biot.  Died  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1876. 

Car-ne'a-des,[Gr.  K  apveadr/c;  Fr.  Carn£ade,  kf  R'ni'- 
id',]  a  Greek  philosopher  and  orator,  born  at  Cyrene,  in 
Africa,  about  215  B.C.,  was  the  founder  of  a  school  called 
the  New  Academy.  He  opposed  the  dogmas  of  the 
Stoics,  and  maintained  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
ascertain  the  truth.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  subtle 
and  powerful  eloquence,  which  his  antagonists  were  un¬ 
able  to  gainsay  or  successfully  resist.  In  154  B.C.,  having 
been  sent  as  ambassador  from  Athens  to  Rome,  he 
ffiarmed  the  young  men  of  the  latter  city  by  his  eloquent 
discourses,  so  that  many  were  quite  possessed  with  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  philosophy.  After  he  had  harangued 
one  day  in  favour  of  justice,  on  the  next  day  he  displayed 
his  specious  and  audacious  eloquence  in  refuting  his 
former  arguments  and  in  confounding  the  distinctions 
of  good  and  evil.  Cato  the  Censor  took  prompt  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  the  youth  from  this  sophistry,  and  Car- 
neades  was  dismissed  from  the  city.  He  died  about  the 
age  of  ninety. 

Carneau,  (Etienne,)  a  French  poet  and  monk, 
born  at  Chartres;  died  in  1671. 

Carneg/ie,  (Andrew,)  iron-master,  was  born  in 
Dumferline,  Scotland,  November  25,  1837.  His 
father,  a  weaver,  emigrated  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1847.  In  1861  he  made  a  lucky  speculation  in 
petroleum,  and  then  founded  a  rolling-mill,  from 
which  has  developed  the  largest  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try  in  America.  His  wealth  has  become  enormous, 
and  he  has  spent  freely  from  his  large  income  in 
founding  public  libraries  and  other  institutions  in 
Pittsburg,  Alleghany,  Edinburgh,  Dumferline,  and 
other  places.  He  has  written  “Triumphant  Democ¬ 
racy,”  “An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain,”  etc. 

Carneiro,  kaR-na(e-ro,  or  Carnero,  kaR-na'ro,  (An 
tonio,)  a  Portuguese"  historian,  born  near  Elvas.  He 
was  commissary  and  treasurer  of  the  Spanish  army  sent 
to  Flanders  in  1585,  and  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  the  Low  Countries  from  1559  to  1609,”  (1612.) 

Carneri,  von,  fon  kaR-na/Ree,  (Bartholomaus,)  an 
Austrian  author,  born  at  Trent  in  1821.  He  published 
“  Pflug  und  Schwert,”  and  other  volumes  of  poems  and 
sonnets;  also  “ Sittlichkeit  und  Darwinismus,”  (1871,; 
“  Grundlegung  der  Ethik,”  (1881,)  and  other  works.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part,  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a 
pamphleteer,  in  Austrian  politics. 

Carnero.  See  Carneiro. 

Carnevale,  kaR-ni-vi'li,  (Bartolommeo  Corra- 
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ding,)  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born 
at  U rbino.  Having  become  a  friar,  he  was  usually  called 
Fra  Carnevale.  Died  about  1478. 

Carnot,  kiR'no',  (Marie  Franqois  Sadi-,)  a  French 
statesman,  a  son  of  Lazare  Hippolyte  Carnot,  was  born  at 
Limoges,  August  1 1, 1837,  and  was  bred  an  engineer.  He 
entered  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  where,  as  later  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  belonged  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  or  moderate  party,  known  as  the  “Union  Republi¬ 
can”  group.  He  was  minister  of  public  works  in  1880-81, 
and  finance  minister  in  1882  and  in  1886.  In  1887  he 
succeeded  M.  Grevy  as  president  of  the  republic.  He 
was  assassinated,  at  Lyons,  by  an  anarchist,  June  24, 1894. 

Carnot,  kfR'no',  (Joseph  Franqois  Claude,)  a 
French  jurist,  brother  of  the  great  statesman  Carnot, 
born  at  Nolay  in  1752.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
reforms  made  in  1789,  and  was  appointed  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  of  his  department  in  1796.  He  was  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  cassation  from  1801  until  1835.  He  published 
valuable  commentaries  on  the  penal  code,  and  other  legal 
works.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Carnot,  (Lazare  Hippolyte,)  a  French  radical  poli¬ 
tician,  a  son  of  the  famous  war-minister  of  the  republic, 
was  born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1801.  He  spent  several  years 
in  exile  with  his  father,  and  returned  to  France  in  1823. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  partisan  of  Saint-Simon,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  socialism  in  the  “Revue  Encyclopedique.”  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  radical 
opposition  in  1839,  1842,  and  1846.  In  February,  1848, 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction  by  the 
provisional  government,  but  resigned  in  July  of  that  year. 
Carnot  and  Cavaignac  were  elected  by  tne  republican 
voters  of  Paris  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1852; 
but,  as  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
they  were  excluded  from  their  seats.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  September  4, 1870,  Carnot  returned  to  public  life, 
and  on  December  1 5-  1875,  was  elected  Senator  for  life 
by  the  National  Assembly.  Died  March  16,  1888. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.” 

Carnot,  (Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  statesman,  geometer,  and  military  adminis¬ 
trator,  was  born  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1753.  He  received  lessons  from  Monge  at  the 
military  school  of  Mezieres,  which  he  entered  in  1771 
and  quitted  in  1773  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  en 
gineers.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  several  poems,  which 
have  some  merit.  He  gained  a  prize  for  his  “  Lloge  de 
Vauban”  in  1783,  and  published  in  the  same  year  an 
important  “  Essay  on  Machines,”  containing  a  new  theo¬ 
rem  on  the  loss  of  force,  which  is  ranked  among  the 
finest  discoveries  of  mechanical  science. 

Having  espoused  with  ardour  the  popular  cause,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 
the  voters  of  Pas-de-Cala»s  in  1791,  and  acquired  a  great 
authority  in  that  body.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  in¬ 
trigues  and  contentions  of  party.  He  was  neither  a 
Jacobin  nor  a  Girondist,  but  an  inflexible  patriot  and 
republican  pur  et  simple.  In  August,  1793,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 
found  the  proper  sphere  for  his  genius  in  the  functions 
of  war-minister  of  the  republic.  The  formation  of  plans 
of  the  campaigns,  the  selection  of  generals,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  army,  etc.  imposed  on  him  an  immense 
and  arduous  labour,  which  he  performed  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  was  said  that  he  had  “  organized  victory.” 
He  displayed  not  only  the  talents  of  an  administrator  of 
the  first  order,  he  showed  also  the  science  and  genius  of 
a  great  general  in  the  direction  of  fourteen  armies  at  once 
so  as  to  insure  co-operative  action. 

Absorbed  in  the  urgent  labours  of  defending  France 
from  invading  armies,  he  had  no  share  in  the  proscrip¬ 
tions  and  cruelties  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1795.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Convention,  he  was  chosen  at  one  time  as  repre¬ 
sentative  by  fourteen  departments.  Although  he  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Directors  in  1795,  and  again  acted  as  minister  of 
war.  Having  opposed  the  measures  of  Barras  and  the 
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majority  of  the  Directors,  he  was  proscribed  in  1797,  and 
condemned  to  deportation  ;  but  he  escaped  to  Germany. 
He  returned  about  the  end  of  1799,  and  was  minister  of 
war  for  a  short  time  in  1800.  In  1802  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Tribunat,  in  which  he  opposed  Bona¬ 
parte’s  assumption  of  imperial  power,  deeming  it  absurd 
to  reward  the  restorer  of  liberty  by  the  ruin  or  subversion 
of  that  very  liberty.  He  declined  to  hold  office  under 
the  empire  until  1814,  when  he  served  as  governor  of 
Antwerp.  The  small  fortune  with  which  he  retired  from 
office  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  his  rare  probity. 
Carnot  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  during  the 
Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
giving  some  pledges  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  He  was 
also  a  member  oif  the  provisional  government  formed 
in  June,  1815.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he 
was  proscribed,  and  became  an  exil6  in  Germany.  He 
died  at  Magdeburg  in  1823. 

He  published  several  excellent  mathematical  works, 
among  which  are  “  Reflections  on  the  Metaphysics  of 
the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,”  (1797,)  and  “Geometry  of 
Position,”  (1803,)  in  which  he  gives  many  entirely  new 
theorems.  He  was  also  author  of  some  political  treatises. 

See  D.  F.  Arago,  “Biographie  de  Carnot,”  1850;  Wilhelm 
K6rte,  “Das  Leben  Carnots,”  1820;  P.  F.  Tissot,  “ M&noires 
historiques  sur  Carnot,”  1824;  C.  Doris,  “Vie  priv^e,  politique  et 
morale  de  Carnot,”  1816;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution;”  A.  Serieys,  “Carnot,  sa  Vie  politique  et  priv4e,”  1816; 
“  North  British  Review”  for  1851. 

Carnot-Feulins,  kiR'no'  fuh'liN',  (Claude  Marie,) 
a  French  officer,  born  at  Nolay  in  1755,  was  a  brother  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  a  captain  of  engineers  when 
the  Revolution  began,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1791.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  director  of 
the  department  of  fortifications,  and  performed  several 
important  military  missions.  He  was  proscribed  with 
his  brother  in  1797,  but  was  restored  on  the  fall  of  the 
Directory  in  1799.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of 
brigade,  but  resigned  about  1802,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  service  until  the  restoration.  In  1815  he  retired 
from  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pension  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Caro,  kl'ro,  (Annibale,)  one  of  the  most  popular 
Italian  authors  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Cittl  Nova,  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1507.  In  1543  he  became  sec¬ 
retary  to  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  from  1548  until  his 
death  he  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Farnese.  He  wrote  a 
pure  and  elegant  Italian  style  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
spread  his  reputation  throughout  Italy.  His  principal 
production  is  a  poetical  version  of  Virgil’s  “^Eneid,” 
which  is  called  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  language, 
and  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  grace.  He  wrote  also 
original  poems  and  letters,  which  were  greatly  admiied. 
An  ode,  or  canzone,  which  he  composed  in  honour  of 
the  King  of  France,  was  criticised  by  Castelvetro,  which 
occasioned  an  intemperate  and  rather  scandalous  war  of 
words  between  that  critic  and  the  author.  Died  at  Rome 
in  1566. 

See  Crasso,  “Elogj  d’Uomini  letterati;”  Seghezzi,  “Vita  del 
Caro,”  1742;  Mor6ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Caro,  ki'ro',  (Elme  Marie,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  at  Poitiers,  March  4,  1826.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “  Revue  Contemporaine,”  and  issued 
(1855)  “Moral  Studies  on  the  Present  Time,”  (crowned 
by  the  Academy,)  etc.  Died  July  14,  1887. 

Caro,  ki'ro,  (Jakob,)  a  German  historian,  born  at 
Gnesen,  February  2,  1836.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  and  held  professorships  in  history  at  Jena  and 
Breslau.  Most  of  his  published  writings  relate  to  Polish 
and  Hussite  history. 

Caro,  ki'ro,  (Don  Ventura  or  Bonaventura,)  a 
Spanish  general,  born  at  Valencia  about  1742.  He  re¬ 
ceived  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in  1 793,  when  war 
was  declared  against  the  French,  and  obtained  some 
successes  on  the  frontier.  In  1802  he  was  promoted  to 
the  high  rank  of  captain-general  of  the  armies.  He  died 
in  or  soon  after  1808. 

Carolan.  See  O’Carolan. 

Carolina  Maria,  ki-ro-lee'ni  mi-ree'i,  Queen  of  Na¬ 
ples,  born  in  1752,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.  and 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  In  1768  she  was  married  to 
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Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Being  ambitious 
and  high-spirited,  she  acquired  a  paramount  and  evil 
influence  over  that  imbecile  prince.  She  induced  him 
to  join  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte  about  1805,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled  from  Naples 
in  1806,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Sicily.  She  died  in 
Vienna  in  1814.  Her  daughter  had  become  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  I. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Car'o-llne,  Queen  of  England,  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg- Anspach.  She 
was  married  in  1 705  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
who  became  George  II.  of  England.  She  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  king  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  nation.  “  Her  character,”  says  Lord  Mahon, 
“  was  without  a  blemish,  and  her  conduct  always  marked 
by  judgment  and  good  sense.”  She  was  the  mother  of 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  Frederick  and  William. 
Died  in  1737. 

See  an  excellent  notice  of  her  character  in  “  Blackwood’s  Maga- 
»«ne”  for  February,  1868. 

Car'o-llne  A-me'11-a  E-liz'a-beth,  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  born  in  1768,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Augusta  of  England,  who  was  the  sister 
of  George  III.  In  1795  she  was  married  to  her  cousin 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  who  was  a 
reluctant  party  to  the  union.  His  aversion  became  so 
decided  that  a  complete  separation  took  place  in  1796, 
after  the  birth  of  the  princess  Charlotte.  In  1814  she 
left  England,  and  passed  the  ensuing  years  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  until  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820,  when 
she  returned  to  London.  The  king  then  instituted  against 
her  a  trial  for  adultery,  which  made  a  great  excitement. 
The  people  mostly  sympathized  with  the  queen.  Caro¬ 
line  was  defended  by  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham, 
who  gained  great  applause  by  his  successful  efforts  in 
her  behalf,  and  the  government  abandoned  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  She  died  in  1821. 

See  Thomas  Ashe,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Princess  Caroline,” 
1812;  Brougham’s  Works,  vols.  ix.and  x.;  “  Mdmoireset  Documents 
sur  la  Vie  et  le  Proc&s  de  la  Reine  Caroline,”  Paris,  4  vols.,  1821. 

Car'o-llne  Ma-til'da,  [Dan.  Caroline  Mathilde, 
kd-ro-lee'neh  mi-til'deh,]  Queen  of  Denmark,  born  in 
1751,  was  a  sister  of  George  III.  of  England.  In  1766 
she  was  married  to  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  a  weak 
and  profligate  prince,  by  whom  she  was  neglected  or 
ill  treated.  Struensee,  an  ambitious  physician,  acquired 
great  influence  over  her  and  the  king,  and  became  prime 
minister.  A  conspiracy  or  coup  d'tiat  in  1772  resulted  in 
the  execution  of  that  favourite,  and  the  banishment  of 
Caroline  Matilda  to  Zelle,  where  she  died,  asserting  her 
innocence,  in  1775.  (See  Struensee.) 

See  Lenzen,  “Die  letzten  Stunden  der  Konigin  Caroline  Ma¬ 
thilde,”  1775;  Heimburger,  “  Caroline  Mathilde  Konigin  von  Dane- 
mark,”  1851. 

Carolostadt  See  Carlstadt. 

Carolus  Magnus.  See  Charlemagne. 

Caron.  See  Beaumarchais. 

Caron,  kt'r6N',  (Augustin  Joseph,)  a  French  officet 
and  Bonapartist,  born  in  1774.  He  served  in  the  army 
during  the  first  republic  and  the  empire,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1814.  In  1822  he  formed 
a  plot  to  rescue  some  prisoners  who  were  accomplices 
in  the  Befort  conspiracy.  He  failed,  was  tried  by  a 
council  of  war,  and  shot  at  Strasbourg,  in  1822. 

Caron,  kf  'rAN',  (Francois,)  born  in  Holland,  of 
French  parents,  went  to  Japan  in  his  youth,  and  lived  there 
some  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Council 
of  the  Indies.  Having  entered  the  service  of  the  French, 
he  was  appointed  by  Colbert  director-general  of  French 
commerce  in  India  in  1666.  In  1674  he  was  recalled  to 
Europe,  and  was  drowned  at  Lisbon  just  as  he  arrived. 
He  had  published  a  “Description  of  Japan,”  (1636.) 

Caron,  (Jean  Charles  F£lix,)  a  French  surgeon, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1745.  He  practised  in  Paris,  and  be¬ 
came  chief  surgeon  of  the  Cochin  Hospital  in  1782.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  Respiration,  on  the  Croup,  etc.  Died 
in  1824. 

Caron,  (Jean  Marie,)  a  meritorious  French  judge, 
born  at  Pornic  in  1798.  He  officiated  as  judge  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  and  afterwards  was  justice  of  the  peace 
(juge  de  paix)  at  Nantes.  He  wrote,  besides  other  legal 


works,  one  “On  the  Civil  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace.”  Died  in  1841. 

Car'pn,  (Raymond,)  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  born  in 
1605,  passed  some  years  on  the  continent.  He  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  Church  on  the  independence 
of  kings  and  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  in  a 
Latin  work  entitled  “  Remonstrance  of  the  Hibernians 
against  the  Ultramontane.Censures,”  (1665,)  which  made 
much  noise  at  the  time.  Died  in  1666. 

Carondelet,  ki'rdNd'l^'  or  kf'r6N'deh-l&',  (Jean,)  a 
Burgundian  prelate  and  writer,  born  at  Dole  in  1469.  He 
was  appointed  by  Charles  V.  president  of  the  Council  of 
Brussels  in  1527.  He  subsequently  became  Chancellor 
of  Flanders,  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  Archbishop 
of  Palermo.  Erasmus,  who  was  his  friend,  dedicated  to 
him  his  “  Saint-Hilaire.”  Died  in  1544. 

See  M.  C.  Murray,  “M&noire  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  de 
Carondelet,”  1786;  Foppbns,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Caroprese,  ki-ro-pRa'Si,  (Gregorio,)  a  learned  Ital¬ 
ian  writer  and  critic,  born  near  Cosenza  in  1620.  He 
resided  mostly  in  Rome  and  Naples.  He  wrote  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  Machiavel’s  “  Prince,”  a  letter  on  “  Orlando 
Furioso,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Caroselli,  kH-ro-sel'lee,  (  Angiolo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  Rome  in  1585.  He  had  a  remarkable  talent  for 
imitating  the  manners  of  different  masters.  Skilful 
connoisseurs  were  deceived  by  his  imitations  of  Titian, 
Raphael,  etc.  He  also  painted  portraits  with  success 
Died  in  1653. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carotto,  kd-rot'to,  or  Caroto,  ki-ro'to,  (Giovanni 
Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Verona 
in  1470,  was  a  pupil  of  A.  Mantegna,  whom  he  surpassed 
in  majesty  and  harmony.  He  excelled  in  portraits. 
Died  in  1546. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Giovanni  Carotto,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  distinguished  as  an  architect. 

Carouge,  kt'roozh',  (Bertrand  Augustin,)  a  French 
astronomer,  born  at  Dol  in  1741.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
associated  himself  with  Lalande,  for  whom  he  made  cal¬ 
culations  which  were  inserted  in  Lalande’s  “Astronomy.” 
He  prepared  tables  for  calculating  the  phases  of  the 
moon  for  sixty  years,  which  were  published  in  the  “  Con- 
naissances  des  Temps,”  (1801.)  In  1795  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  administrateur-gSuiral  des  postes.  Died  in  1798. 

Carov6,  ktWvi',  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
critic  and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1789 ; 
died  in  1852. 

Carpaccio,  kaR-pit'cho,  [Lat.  Carpa'thius,]  (Vit¬ 
tore,)  an  Italian  painter,  sometimes  called  Scarpazza, 
born  about  1450.  He  worked  in  Venice,  and  was  a  rival 
of  Bellini.  By  some  writers  he  is  ranked  among  the 
first  painters  of  his  time. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carpani,  kaR-pi'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
theologian,  born  at  Rome  in  1683.  He  wrote  several 
Latin  tragedies,  and  other  works.  Died  about  1765. 

Carpani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Villa  Albese,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1752. 
He  became  editor  of  the  “Gazette”  of  Milan  in  1792, 
and  wrote  against  the  French  Revolution.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  French  invasion  in  1796,  he  removed  to 
Vienna,  where  he  settled  permanently  about  1810.  He 
became  a  friend  of  Haydn,  whose  oratorio  of  the  “Crea¬ 
tion”  he  successfully  rendered  into  Italian.  In  1812  he 
published  “  Le  Haydine,”  or  “  Letters  on  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Haydn,”  which  are  commended  as  elegant 
and  interesting.  He  produced  numerous  operas,  dramas, 
and  cantatas,  among  which  are  “  La  Camilla,”  a  drama, 
and  “The  Judgment  of  Apollo,”  a  cantata.  Died  ir 
Vienna  in  1825. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri ;”  F^ris,  “Biogra¬ 
phie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Carpeaux,  klR'pS',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Valenciennes,  May  14,  1827.  Toiling 
amid  almost  incredible  difficulties,  and  suffering  from  a 
disease  much  aggravated  by  his  domestic  distresses, 
Carpeaux  attained  a  very  high  place  among  modern 
sculptors.  Died  near  Courbevoie,  October  12,  1875. 


«as  k;  q  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  %;  th  as  in  this.  (fiST^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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'  Carpenter,  (Francis  Bicknell,)  painter,  was 
born  at  Homer,  New  York,  August  6,  1830.  He 
painted  well-known  portraits  of  Presidents  Fillmore 
and  Lincoln,  and  the  historical  subject,  “  Signing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.”  He  wrote  “Six 
Months  in  the  White  Flouse  with  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

Car'pen-ter,  (George,)  Lord,  an  English  general, 
born  in  Herefordshire  in  1657,  entered  the  army  in  1672. 
In  1707  he  commanded  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Al¬ 
manza,  Spain,  where  his  conduct  was  applauded.  He 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1710,  and  was  second 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Almenara.  In  1715  ^ie  corK* 
manded  the  army  which  defeated  the  adherents  of  the 
Pretender  at  Preston.  A  few  years  later  he  received  the 

title  of  Baron.  Died  in  I732* 

See  “  Life  of  George  Lord  Carpenter,”  London,  1736. 

Carpenter,  (Lant,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Kid¬ 
derminster  in  1780,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen¬ 
ter  the  physiologist.  From  1805  to  1817  he  officiated  as 
Unitarian  minister  at  Exeter,  and  during  that  period  he 
published  his  “Introduction  to  the  Geography  of  the 
New  Testament,”  and  “  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Gospel.”  He  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Bristol  in  1817.  In  1839  he  visited  the  con¬ 
tinent  on  account  of  his  health.  While  passing  from 
Naples  to  Leghorn,  he  was  drowned,  in  April,  1840.  He 
left  numerous  works,  among  which  his  “Apostolical 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels”  (1838)  is  perhaps  the  principal. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,”  by  his  son,  1842. 

Carpenter,  (Margaret  Geddes,)  an  English  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1793.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  W.  H.  Carpenter  in  1817.  Died  in  1872. 

Carpenter,  (Mary,)  an  English  philanthropist,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lant  Carpenter,  was  born  in  1807.  She  founded  a 
reformatory  institution  for  females  at  Bristol,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  education,  etc.  She  died  June  15,  1877. 

Car'pen-ter,  (Matthew  Hale,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Moretown,  Vermont,  December  22,  1824.  He 
studied  at  West  Point,  1843-44,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1845,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Rufus  Choate. 
He  removed  in  1848  to  Wisconsin,  was  blind  for  some 
three  years,  but  afterwards  recovered  his  sight,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  orator.  He 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Wisconsin  in 
1869  and  in  1879*  Died  at  Washington,  February  24, 
1881. 

Carpenter,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  scholar  and 
clergyman,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1588.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Philosophia  Libera,”  (1621,)  one 
of  the  first  attacks  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He 
lived  some  years  in  Dublin,  where  he  died  about  1630. 

Carpenter,  (William,)  an  English  author  and  bibli¬ 
cal  critic,  born  in  London  about  1798,  published  several 
valuable  works,  among  which  are  “  Calendarium  Pales- 
tinae,”  (1825,)  “Scripture  Natural  History,”  (1828,)  and 
“A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Reading  of  the  Bible,”  (1830.) 
Pie  died  April  21,  1874. 

Carpenter,  (William  Benjamin,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  physiologist,  son  of  Lant  Carpenter,  noticed  above, 
was  born  about  1812.  He  became  a  student  of  medicine 
in  University  College,  London,  in  1833,  and  graduated 

Edinburgh  in  1839,  before  which  date  he  had  pub- 
hshed  a  treatise  “  On  the  Unity  of  Function  in  Organized 
e’nSs>  ar>d  a  few  other  short  works.  In  1839  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  important  and  remarkable  work,  entitled  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology.”  About 
184.0  he  settled  in  Bristol.  He  produced,  in  1846,  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Human  Physiology,”  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  one  at  that  time  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  on 

* 1  fubject  “  ^9  k.now  of  no  work  on  physiology  from 
which  the  student  is  likely  to  derive  so  much  advantage.” 
(“  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.”)  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  University 
College,  London,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
Among  his  publications  are  “Zoology  and  Instinct  in 
Animals,”  (1848,)  and  “On  the  Microscope:  its  Revela¬ 
tions  and  Uses,”  (1856.)  In  1849  he  received  a  prize  of 
one  hundred  guineas  for  an  “Essay  on  Alcoholic  Liquors.” 
He  began  in  1869  to  conduct  the  British  government’s 
deep-sea  explorations,  on  which  subject  he  published 
several  reports.  Died  in  1885.  His  brother,  Russell 

i.  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  A,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y 


Lant  Carpenter,  was  Unitarian  minister  at  Birken¬ 
head,  and  published  memoirs  of  his  father,  the  Rev  Lant 
Carpenter. 

See  “Westminster  Review”  for  July,  1863. 

Carpenter,  (William  H.,)  born  in  London  in  1792, 
became  in  1845  keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  of 
the  British  Museum.  Died  July  12,  1866. 

Carpentier,  kiR/p6N/te-i/,  (Pierre,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  friar  and  antiquary,  noted  for  his  learning,  was 
born  at  Charleville  in  1697.  He  performed  the  principal 
part  of  the  improved  edition  of  Du  Cange’s  “Glossarium 
mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,”  (1736.)  In  1766  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  work  above  named, 
with  the  title  of  “  Glossarium  novum,”  etc.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1767. 

See  Tassin,  “  Histoire  littdraire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint- 
Maur.” 

Carpi,  da,  d£  kaR'pee,  (Girolamo,)  a  skilful  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1500.  He 
imitated  Correggio  with  such  success  that  some  of  his 
copies  passed  for  the  original  works  of  that  artist.  He 
adorned  the  churches  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  with  fres¬ 
cos  and  oil-paintings.  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi”  is 
called  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.;”  Baruf- 
faldi,  “  Vita  di  G.  da  Carpi  Pittore,”  1841. 

Carpi,  da,  (Ugo,)  an  eminent  Italian  wood-engraver 
and  painter,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Rome  about 
i486.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  clair-obscur  en¬ 
graving,  or  printing  in  light  and  shade.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Diogenes  and  his  Tub,”  after  Parmegiano, 
and  “iEneas  bearing  off  Anchises,”  after  Raphael.  He 
used  three  blocks,  the  first  for  the  outline,  the  second 
for  the  middle  tints,  and  the  last  for  the  shadows. 

Carpin,  kaR-peen',  or  Carpini,  kaR-pee'nee,  (Johan'- 
nes  de  Pla'no,)  an  Italian  monk,  noted  for  his  travels 
and  adventures  among  the  Tartars  or  Mongols  who  had 
ravaged  the  eastern  parts  of  Christendom.  In  1246  he 
was  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  on  a  mission  to  Tartary, 
with  the  design  to  pacify  those  barbarians  or  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  With  great  courage  and  patience 
he  penetrated  to  the  court  of  the  Grand  Khan,  whom  he 
calls  Kujak,  and  who  dismissed  him  with  a  letter  to  the 
pope.  On  his  return  home,  in  1248,  he  wrote  a  narrative 
of  his  journey,  which  is  considered  tolerably  faithful  and 
accurate,  (making  allowance  for  the  prevalent  ignorance, 
etc.,)  and  imparted  to  Europeans  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  country  of  the  Mongols.  Hakluyt  translated  it, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  “  Collection  of  Voyages,”  etc.  Car¬ 
pini  afterwards  was  provincial  of  Germany,  and  preached 
the  gospel  in  Bohemia,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

See  De  Guignes,  “  Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Huns.” 

Carpioni,  kaR-pe-o'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Venice  in  1611.  He  painted  fabu¬ 
lous  and  fantastic  subjects  with  success.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carpocrate.  _  See  Carpocrates. 

Car-poc'ra-tes,  [Fr.  Carpocrate,  kiR'po'kRit',]  a 
heresiarch  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
in  the  second  century.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  thatV 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  that  Christ  was  only  a\ 
human  being  of  pre-eminent  goodness,  and  that  the  souls  - 
of  men  existed  before  their  entrance  into  this  world. 
He  also  taught  doctrines  subversive  of  morality,  a  kind ! 
of  Gnostic  Antinomianism,  and  had  numerous  followers. 

See  Matter,  “Du  Gnosticisme,”  2d  edition,  1838. 

Carpov,  kaR'pof,  (Jakob,)  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Goslar  in  1699.  He  lectured  at  Jena,  where  he  made 
many  enemies  by  attempting  to  treat  theology  according 
to  philosophic  methods.  Having  removed  to  Weimar, 
he  was  there  chosen  professor  of  mafhematics  in  1742. 
He  wrote  an  “  Inquiry  whether  the  Earth  is  a  Machine 
or  an  Animal,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Carpzov,  kaRp'tsof,  [LaL  Carpzo'vius,]  (August,) 
a  German  diplomatist,  son  of  Benedict,  noticed  below, 
born  at  Colditz  in  1612.  He  became  chancellor  of  the 
high  court  of  Saxony,  and  represented  that  power  at  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  (1648.)  In  1675  he  was  appointed 
a  privy  councillor  at  Gotha.  Died  in  1683. 

See  Sturz,  “Coramentatio  de  Vita  A.  Carpzovii,”  175a 
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Carpzov,  (Benedict,)  a  distinguished  German  juris¬ 
consult,  born  in  Brandenburg  in  1565.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg  in  1599,  and  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  volumes  of  “  Legal  Disputations,”  (“  Disputationes 
Juridicae.”)  He  died  in  1624,  leaving  several  sons,  who 
gained  distinction  in  the  same  career. 

Carpzov,  (Benedict,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Wittenberg  in  1595,  was  a  more  able  jurisconsult 
than  his  father.  He  was  a  privy  councillor  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  author  of  many  works,  among  which  is 
“  Practice  in  Criminal  Causes,”  (“  Practica  Rerum  cri- 
minalium,”  1635.)  “  He  deserved  to  be  regarded,”  says 

Boissonade,  “  as  the  first  of  German  practitioners.”  Died 
in  1666. 

See  Lange,  “  Predigt  bei  der  Leichen-Bestattung  B.  Carpzovii,” 
1667 ;  Kromayer,  “  Programma  in  B.  Carpzovii  funere,”  1666. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Benedict,)  a  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1607. 
lie  was  professor  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1657. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Benedict,)  an  Orientalist,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1639,  was  professor 
of  Hebrew,  etc.  in  that  city.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
sacred  philology.  Died  in  1699. 

His  brother,  Friedrich  Benedict,  (1649-99,)  was 
notea  as  a  philologist.  He  contributed  to  the  “Acta 
Eruditorum.” 

See  Jocker,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon Cyprian,  “  Pro¬ 
gramma  in  funere  J.  B.  Carpzovii,”  1699;  Crrll,  “Oratio  F.  B. 
Carpzovii  Memoriae  sacra,”  1700. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Benedict,)  a  historian  and  jurist, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Dresden  in  1675.  He 
published  several  works.  Died  in  1739. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  ‘‘AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Ernst 
F.  Haupt,  “Ueber  J.  B.  Carpzov  als  Historiker,”  1842. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Gottlob,)  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1679.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic  from  1719  to  1730,  and  in  the  last 
year  removed  to  Lubeck,  where  he  preached  many  years. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Sacred  Criticism  on 
the  Old  Testament,”  (“Critica  sacra  Veteris  Testa- 
menti.”)  Died  in  1767. 

Carpzovius.  See  Carpzov. 

Carr,  (Eugene  A.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Erie  county,  New  York,  about  1830,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1850.  He  became  a  captain  in  1858  and  a 
colonel  in  1861,  commanded  a  division  at  Pea  Ridge, 
March,  1862,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  He  was  employed  in  active  service  against 
the  Indians  in  the  United  States  cavalry  until  1892; 
was  then  made  brigadier-general.  Retired  in  1893. 

Carr,  (George,)  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
born  at  Newcastle,  England,  in  1704.  From  1737  to  1776 
he  was  senior  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published. 
“To  his  merits  as  a  preacher,  great  as  they  were,”  says 
Dr.  Beattie,  “  the  lustre  of  his  private  character  was  still 
superior.”  Died  in  1776. 

Carr,  (John,)  an  English  architect,  bom  near  Wake¬ 
field,  Yorkshire,  in  1721.  He  gained  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  erected  many  fine 
edifices.  Among  them  are  the  Town-Hall  of  Newark, 
Hare  wood  House,  Yorkshire,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Lord  Rockingham  at  Wentworth.  He  was  chosen  lord 
mayor  of  York  in  1770,  and  again  in  1785.  Died  in  1807. 

Carr,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  English  schoolmaster,  bom 
in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1732.  He  taught  a  grammar- 
school  at  Hertford  for  many  years  with  credit,  and  made 
a  translation  of  Lucian’s  “Dialogues,”  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent  He  also  wrote  other  works.  Died  in 
1807. 

Carr,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  writer  of  travels,  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1772,  was  educated  for  the  law.  During 
the  brief  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  he 
visited  France,  and  produced  in  1803  “The  Stranger  in 
France,”  which  was  very  successful,  partly  because  for 
many  ensuing  years  the  scenes  which  he  described  were 
inaccessible  to  English  tourists.  He  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  “  Northern  Summer,  or  Travels  around  the  Baltic,” 
a  “Tour  through  Holland,”  and  a  few  other  works.  He 
was  knighted  about  1806.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807. 


Carr,  (J  oseph  B.,)  an  American  officer,  bom  at  Albany 
about  1825,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1861-62,  and  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  1862.  Died  in  1895. 

Carr,  written  also  Carre  or  Ker,  Mr,  (Robert,)  Ear’ 
of  Somerset,  a  Scottish  courtier,  born  about  1589.  In  161c 
his  handsome  person  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king, 
James  I.,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the  prime  favourite. 
“James  created  him  Viscount  Rochester,”  says  Hume, 
“.  .  .  and  bestowed  on  him  the  supreme  direction  of 
all  his  business  and  political  concerns.”  In  1613  Carr 
married  Lady  Frances  Howard,  lately  divorced  from 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Somerset 
He  was  for  some  time  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  but  they  afterwards  quarrelled, 
and  in  1616  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  convicted  cf 
procuring  the  death  of  Overbury  by  poison,  but,  through 
the  favour  of  the  king,  they  escaped  the  just  penalty  of 
their  crime.  After  an  imprisonment  of  several  years,  he 
was  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  1645. 

See  Gardiner’s  “History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  vol.  ii. 
chaps,  x.,  xi.,  and  xiii. ;  Hume’s  “  History  of  England,”  chap,  xlvii. 

Carr,  (Sir  Robert,)  one  of  the  royal  commissioners 
of  New  England,  appointed  in  1664  by  Charles  II.  In 
conjunction  with  Nicolls,  he  took  New  Amsterdam  from 
the  Dutch,  and  changed  the  name  of  that  city  to  New  York, 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

Carr,  (Rev.  William  Holwell,)  an  English  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  born  in  1759.  He  bequeathed  many 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery.  Died  in  1830. 

Carra,  k£'r£',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  revolutionist, 
born  at  Pont-de-Vesle  in  1743.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1789, 
and  became  the  editor  of  a  journal  called  “Annales 
Patriotiques,”  which  was  very  radical  in  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and,  having  joined 
the  Girondists,  was  proscribed  by  Robespierre,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  October,  1793.  “  He  took  refuge  in  the  Gironde,” 
says  Lamartine,  “to  oppose  the  excesses  of  the  people.” 
He  had  published  several  historical  and  scientific  works. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Carra  Saint-Cyr,  kt'rS'  sS.n's£r',  (Jean  Franqois,) 
Count,  a  French  general,  born  in  1756.  As  general  of 
brigade,  he  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,  (1801.)  Pie  became  a  general  of  division 
in  1801,  and  commanded  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Naples  in  1805.  He  was  Governor  of  French  Guiana 
in  1817-19.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franfais.” 

Carracci.  See  Caracci. 

Carrach,  Mr'r&K,  (  Johann  Tobias,)  a  Prussian  jurist, 
born  at  Magdeburg  in  1702.  In  1763  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  University  of  Halle,  in  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  professor  of  law.  He  published  many  legal 
treatises.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Konig, 
“Leben  und  Schriften  des  Herrn  J.  T.  Carrach,”  1776. 

Carrache.  See  Caracci. 

Carradori,  Mr-rH-do'ree,  (Gioachino,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  in  1758.  About 
1802  he  wrote  a  prize  essay  “On  Fertility  of  Land,” 
which  is  regarded  as  a  classic  work.  He  contributed 
able  scientific  articles  to  the  journals  of  Milan  and  Pavia, 
and  published  a  treatise  on  Galvanism.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Silvestri,  “Elogio  de  G.  Carradori,”  1818;  Tipaldo,  “  Bio- 
grafia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Carranza,  Mr-rSn'thd,  (Bartolom^,)  a  Spanish  pre¬ 
late,  born  at  Miranda  in  1503.  Charles  V.  sent  him  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546.  He  accompanied  Philip 
II.  to  England,  where  he  became  confessor  to  Queen 
Mary  and  displayed  a  fanatical  zeal  against  the  Prot¬ 
estants.  About  1556  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  This  promotion  appears  to  have  excited  the 
envy  of  his  enemies,  who  obtained  from  the  Inquisition 
a  censure  of  a  Catechism  which  he  published,  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  perverting  the  mind  of  Charles  V.  in  his 
last  illness.  He  was  confined  in  prison  ten  years  or 
more,  and  soon  after  his  release  he  died,  in  1576. 

See  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  “Vida  y  Sucesos  de  B.  de  Carranza 
y  Miranda,”  1788  ;  Prescott,  “  History  of  Philip  II.,”  vols.  i.  andiL 

Carrara,  (Giovanni  Michele  Alberto,)  an  Italian 
physician  and  author,  born  at  Bergamo,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  prolific  writers  of  his  time.  Among 
his  works  are  a  “  History  of  Italian  Affairs  in  his  Own 
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runes,”  and  a  Latin  poem  “On  the  Venetian  War.” 
In  1488  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  made  him  a  count 
palatine.  Died  in  1490. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historids  Latinis;”  A.  Suardi,  “Vitadi  G. 
M.  A.  Carrara,”  1784. 

Carrara,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  a  native  of  Bergamo, 
published,  in  1701,  a  version  of  Virgil’s  “ALneid”  in 
ottava  rinta. 

Carrara,  (Ubertino,)  an  Italian  poet  and  Jesuit,  born 
at  Sora  about  1640.  He  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  Roman  College,  and  wrote  a 
heroic  poem  called  “Voyage  of  Columbus,”  of  which  the 
invention  is  more  poetic  than  the  style.  Died  in  1715. 

Carrara,  da,  d£  kir-ri'ri,  a  noble  family  of  Italy, 
which  ruled  over  Padua  in  the  middle  ages  and  adhered 
to  the  Guelph  party. 

Jacopo  da  Carrara,  after  commanding  the  army  in 
the  war  against  Can  della  Scala,  was  elected  Lord  of 
Padua  in  1318.  Died  in  1324.  His  nephew,  Marsilio, 
who  succeeded,  made  an  alliance  with  Can  della  Scala, 
of  Verona,  to  whom  in  1328  he  transferred  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Padua ;  but  he  continued  to  be  the  actual  ruler. 
The  heirs  of  Della  Scala  were  expelled  in  1337.  Mar¬ 
silio  died  in  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Ubertino.  During  his  government  hostilities  were 
renewed  with  the  Lord  of  Verona,  and  were  terminated 
by  a  peace  in  1343.  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1345. 
Francesco  I.,  a  grand-nephew  of  Jacopo,  above  no¬ 
ticed,  obtained  the  chief  power  in  1355,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  the  league 
formed  by  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Padua  against 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  After  several  indecisive  battles, 
peace  was  made  in  1358.  In  1378  he  joined  the  Geno¬ 
ese  in  a  war  against  Venice,  which  brought  the  latter 
state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  About  1387  he  was  deposed 
by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  confined  in  prison  until 
his  death  in  1393. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Carrara,  da,  (Francesco  II.,)  called  Novello,  (no- 
veKlo,)  the  son  of  Francesco  I.,  noticed  above,  recovered 
the  lordship  of  Padua  in  1390,  by  the  favour  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  He  waged  war  against  the  Visconti,  and,  by 
seizing  Verona  in  1404,  involved  himself  in  war  with 
Venice.  Having  been  vanquished  by  that  power,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  with  his  sons,  in  1406, 
after  which  Padua  was  annexed  to  Venice. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Carre.  See  Carr. 

Carre  or  Carree,  kt'r&',  (Francois,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
father  of  Hendrik,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Friesland 
in  1636;  died  in  1669. 

Carre,  k£W,  (Guillaume  Louis  Julien,)  a  French 
jurisconsult,  born  at  Rennes  in  1777.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Rennes  in  1806,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  He  published 
‘‘x.aws  of  Civil  Practice,”  (1824,)  and  other  works  of 
merit.  Died  in  1832. 

See  A.  Chauveau,  “  Notice  sur  Carr6,”  1841. 

Carr£,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born 
about  1656,  was  a  pupil  of  J.  Jordaens.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked  many  years 
with  success.  Descamps  praises  his  colour  and  touch. 
Died  in  1721. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Carr£,  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a  French  writer  and 
tactician,  born  at  Varennes  in  1749-  Besides  other  works, 
he  published  one  entitled  “Panoply,”  (Panoplie,”  1795,) 
a  treatise  on  armour,  weapons,  and  military  affairs  in 
general.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Carr6,  (Louis,)  a  French  geometer,  bom  at  a  village 
in  Brie  in^  1663*  After  having  served  Malebranche  as 
amanuensis,  he  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  In  1697  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  principal  work  is  a  «  Method  for  the 
Measurement  of  Surfaces,  Solids,”  etc.,  which  was  once 
highly  prized.  Died  in  1711. 

See  Fontbnblle,  “£loge  de  Carr6;”  Nitron,  “MtJmoires.” 

Carr 6,  (Michael,)  a  brother  of  Hendrik,  born  about 
1658,  was  a  pupil  of  N.  Berghem,  and  a  skilful  painter. 


He  was  employed  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  after  whose 
death  he  returned  to  Amsterdam.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Dhscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Carre,  (Narcisse  Epaminondas,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1794,  was  councillor  in  the  Cour  Imp£ 
riale  of  Paris.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Domat,  and  a  “  Code  des  Femmes,”  (1828.)  Died  in  18781. 

Carr6,  (Pierre  Laurent,)  a  French  litterateur ,  bora 
in  Paris  in  1758,  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Uou* 
louse,  where  he  lectured  with  Mat.  He  wrote  an  epistle 
to  his  friend  Delille  the  poet.  He  left  many  odes,  epis 
ties,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1825. 

Carrel,  kt'rSl',  (Nicolas  Arm  and,)  a  celebrated 
French  journalist  and  publicist,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1800.  He  entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  about  1820, 
with  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  dynasty  restored  by 
foreign  troops.  When  the  government  sent  an  army  to 
Spain  to  support  the  cause  of  absolutism,  he  resigned 
in  1823,  and  joined  the  army  of  Spanish  liberals.  Hav 
ing  been  made  prisoner,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a 
council  of  war;  but,  on  account  of  informalities  in  the 
process,  he  was  released.  Finding  himself  destitute  of 
resources  except  in  his  literary  talents,  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  historian  Augustin  Thierry.  He  soon  quitted 
this  service,  which  imposed  too  much  constraint  on  his 
independent  spirit,  and  began  to  write  for  the  “  Constitu¬ 
tional, ”  the  “  Revue  Franfaise,”  and  other  journals  and 
reviews  of  Paris.  About  1828  he  published  a  “  R^sumi 
of  the  History  of  Modern  Greece,”  and  a  “  History  of 
the  Counter-Revolution  in  England,”  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  “  The  reigns  of  the  last  two  Stuarts,”  says 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  “  have  been  written  with  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  and  the  hand  of  a  vigorous  writer, 
by  Armand  Carrel.”  In  1830  Thiers  and  Carrel  became 
chief  editors  of  the  “National,”  a  daily  journal,  which 
the  latter  first  projected,  and  which  was  the  organ  of 
the  liberal  opposition.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  (in 
which  Carrel  took  a  prominent  part,)  Thiers  entered  the 
new  ministry,  and  left  the  chief  control  of  the  journal  to 
his  late  colleague,  whose  eloquence  and  judgment  soon 
raised  the  “National”  to  the  highest  point  of  influence 
and  popularity.  He  gained  much  applause  by  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  indignant  abhorrence  of  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney,  while  he  was  pleading  a  cause  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  the  majority  of  which  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  in  that  case.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippi  on  account  of  his  writings, 
although  he  was  the  moderator  as  well  as  the  champion 
of  the  popular  party.  He  wa  s  killed  in  a  duel  by  Emile 
de  Girardin,  editor  of  the  “Presse,”  in  July,  1836.  “His 
sterling  honesty,”  says  Brougham,  “was  only  exceeded 
by  his  brilliant  talents.” 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Grfn^rale;”  Carl  Boblsche,  “  Zwej 
Republikaner,”  (containing  the  life  of  Carrel  and  L.  Borne,  1850 ;)  C. 
Nisard’s  article  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for  October  1, 
1837. 

Car'rell,  (George  Aloysius,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  13,  1803.  He  was 
educated  in  the  college  at  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  and 
became  a  Catholic  priest  in  1829.  He  held  various  pas¬ 
torates,  and  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Saint 
Louis,  was  president  of  a  college  in  Cincinnati  from  1849 
to  1853,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  Bishop  of  Cov¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  Died  September  25,  1868. 

Carreno  de  Miranda,  kir-r&n'yo  d&  me-rin'di, 
(Don  Juan,)  a  skilful  Spanish  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  was  born  in  Asturias  in  1614.  In  1669  Philip 
IV.  gave  him  the  title  of  First  Painter  to  the  King, 
which  he  retained  under  Charles  II.  His  works,  which 
illustrate  scriptural  subjects,  are  at  Madrid,  Toledo,  etc. 
Died  in  1685.  He  was  in  excellent  colorist,  in  which 
respect  he  is  ranked  by  Spaniards  between  Titian  and 
Van  Dyck. 

See  Quillibt,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols;”  Bryan, 
“  Dictionary  of  Painters ;”  Nagler,  “  Neues  Allgemeiues  Kiinstler- 

Lexikon.” 

Carrer,  kir-raR',  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  lyric  poet,  bom 
at  Venice  in  1801,  wrote,  besides  other  poems,  “The 
Ring  of  Seven  Gems.”  Died  in  1850. 

Carrera,  k^r-ra'r^,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  in  Sicily  in  1571,  wrote  “Ancient  Syracuse  illus¬ 
trated,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1647. 
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Carrera,  kir-ra'ri,  (Rafael,)  a  statesman,  of  Indian 
extraction,  born  at  Guatemala  about  1814.  In  the  civil 
war  (1837-39)  he  fought  with  success  against  the  Fede¬ 
ral  government,  and  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
insurgents.  He  was  elected  President  of  Guatemala  in 
1847,  and  re-elected  in  1851.  He  died  in  1865. 

Carreras,  kii-rS'rils,  (Jostf  Miguej,  Juan,  and  Luis,) 
three  brothers,  citizens  of  Chili,  who  were  noted  as 
patriots,  and  took  part  in  the  war  of  independence 
against  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Juan  and  Luis  were  put  to  death  in  1818,  and  Jose 
Miguel  in  1822. 

Carrere,  kt'raiR',  (Joseph  Barth£lemi  Franqois,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  1740  at  Perpignan.  In  1773  he 
settled  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Roussillon,  and  royal  censor.  He 
published  many  professional  works,  among  which  are 
“A  Manual  for  the  Service  of  the  Sick,”  a  “Treatise  on 
Inflammatory  Diseases,”  (1774,)  and  a  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Writers,”  (2  vols.,  1776,)  which 
was  continued  only  to  “Coivart.”  Died  in  1802. 

See  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  Mddecine;”  “  Biographic  M^di- 
cale  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Carr&re,  (Thomas,)  a  French  physician,  father  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Perpignan  in  1714;  died  in  1764. 

Carreri,  kir-ra'ree,  (Giovanni  Francesco  Gemelli,) 
an  Italian,  born  in  Naples,  visited  Asia  in  1693,  and 
published  “Tour  of  the  World,”  (1699.) 

Carrero,  k&r-ra'ro,  (Pedro  Garcias,)  a  skilful  Span¬ 
ish  physician,  born  at  Calahorra,  lived  about  1600,  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation,  and  became  physician  to  Philip 
III.  His  commentaries  on  Galen  and  Avicenna  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  learning. 

Carretto,  del,  d§l  kir-ret'to,  (Francesco  Saverio,) 
Marquis,  a  Neapolitan  minister  of  state,  born  at  Sa¬ 
lerno.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  army  with  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  rose  to  a  high  rank.  He  was  chosen  minister 
of  police  in  1831,  and  rendered  himself  odious  by  the 
severe  and  tyrannical  measures  with  which  he  suppressed 
popular  revolts.  In  consequence  of  a  transient  success 
of  the  popular  party  in  1848,  he  was  banished  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.;  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  loaded  with 
favours,  by  that  king.  Died  in  1861. 

Carrier,  kt're-i',  almost  ktR'yi',  (Jean  B.,)  a  French 
Jacobin  of  infamous  memory,  was  born  in  1756.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and  in  the  next  year 
was  sent  to  Nantes,  to  execute  the  bloody  will  of  the 
dominant  party.  He  sacrificed  great  numbers  of  prison¬ 
ers  and  citizens  without  trial,  and  spared  neither  women 
nor  children.  Multitudes  were  crowded  into  boats  and 
sunk  in  the  river  Loire,  and  others  were  shot  or  guillo¬ 
tined.  The  first  mode  of  destruction  was  called  republi¬ 
can  baptism.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  the  public 
voice  called  for  justice  against  Carrier,  who,  after  a  trial 
by  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  was  executed  in  1794. 

See  Db  Barantb,  “Melanges “Nouvelle  Biographie 
rale.” 

Carriera.  See  Rosalba. 

Carriere,  kt're-^iR',  (Denis  D£sir£,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1813  ;  died  in  1853. 

Carriere,  (Joseph,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in 
1795.  He  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris.  He  published  an  esteemed  work 
on  theology,  written  in  Latin,  comprising  the  following 
subjects  :  “  On  Matrimony,”  “  On  Justice  and  Law,”  and 
“On  Contracts.”  Died  April  23,  1864. 

Carriere,  kS're-aiR',  (Moritz,)  a  German  philosophi¬ 
cal  writer,  was  born  at  Griedel,  in  Hesse,  in  1817.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Giessen  in  1849. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  a  treatise  “  On  Aristotle 
the  Friend  of  Plato,”  in  Latin,  (1837,)  “The  Philosophic 
Contemplation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,”  (1847,)  a  poem,  “  The  Last  Night  of  the  Girond¬ 
ists,”  (1849,)  “^Esthetics,”  (1859,)  and  “Art  in  Relation 
to  Civilization,”  (5  vols.,  1863.)  Died  Jan.  18,  1895. 

Carrieres,  de,  deh  kS're^aiR',  (Louis,)  a  French  bib¬ 
lical  commentator,  born  near  Angers  in  1662.  His  com¬ 
mentary  was  inserted  in  the  French  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Sacy.  Died  in  1717. 

Carrillo,  ka.r-r£l'yo,  (Martin,)  a  Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Saragossa;  died  about  1630. 


CSr'ring-ton,  (Noel  Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1777.  After  serving  a  short  time  in  the 
royal  navy,  which  he  left  about  1797,  he  taught  school 
at  Maidstone  and  Devonport  He  wrote  several  didactic 
poems  of  some  merit,  among  which  are  “  The  Banks  of 
Tamar,”  (1820,)  “Dartmoor,”  (1826,)  and  “My  Native 
Village.”  “  Dartmoor,”  which  is  called  his  best  work 
was  received  with  great  favour.  Died  in  1830. 

See  “Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  iv.  chap.  ii. 

Carrion,  kt're'dN',  (Louis,)  a  Flemish  critic,  born  at 
Bruges  about  1547.  He  became  professor  of  civil  law 
and  of  canon  law  at  Louvain,  where  he  died  in  1595. 
Among  his  works  are  an  edition  of  the  “Attic  Nights” 
of  Aulus  Gellius,  and  “  Commentaries  on  Ancient  Read 
ings,”  (“Antiquarum  Lectionum  Commentarii.”) 

Car  ion,  de,  d&  kir-re-6n',  (Manuel  Ramirez,)  a 
learned  Spaniard,  born  about  1590.  He  attained  great 
success  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who,  in  Spain,  taught  letters  to  that 
class. 

Carrion-Nisas,  k£'re-<!>N'  ne'zii',  (Antoine  Henri 
Franqois,)  a  French  author,  born  at  Lezignan  in  1794. 
He  published  a  “Roman  History  from  the  Foundation 
of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Constantine,”  (1815,)  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Political  Economy,”  (1824,)  and  other  wor.V.3. 
Died  November  23,  1867. 

Carrion-Nisas,  de,  deh  kt're-dN'  ne'zi',  (Marie 
Henri  Franqois,)  Marquis,  a  French  politician  and 
military  officer,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1787,  was  the 
father  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1841. 

Carro,  de,  deh  kt'ro',  (Jean,)  a  Swiss  physician,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1770.  He  practised  many  years  in  Vienna, 
and  was  noted  for  his  zealous  efforts  to  propagate  vac¬ 
cination,  on  which  he  published  a  work,  (1801.)  He  lived 
at  Carlsbad  from  1825  until  his  death  in  1857. 

Car'rpll,  (Charles,)  of  Carrollton,  an  American  pa¬ 
triot,  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1737.  He  was 
educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  in  France,  and  studied 
law  in  Paris  and  London.  Having  returned  to  America 
about  1764,  he  inherited  a  very  large  estate  in  land  in  his 
native  province,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  Maryland.  Before  the  Revolution  began,  he  defended, 
by  his  writings,  the  rights  of  the  colonies  against  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  British  ministry.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Convention  in  1775, 
and  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  July,  1776.  He  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  more  fully  with  the  danger  as  well  as  honour 
resulting  from  that  manifesto,  wrote  his  name  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  after  some  one  had  remarked 
that  there  were  several  persons  named  Charles  CarrolL 
He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Mary¬ 
land  in  1788.  In  1810  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Having  attained  the  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
he  died  in  1832. 

See  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence  “  National  Portrait-Gallery,”  voL  i.,  1839. 

Carroll,  (John,)  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  born 
in  Maryland  in  1735,  was  a  cousin  of  the  preceding. 
He  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits.  In  1776  he  went  to 
Canada,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  in  company  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  two  others,  who  were  sent  on  a 
political  mission.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Baltimore 
in  1789,  and  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Archbishop* 
Died  in  1815. 

Carroll,  (Lewis.)  See  Dodgson,  Charles. 

Carron,  kxr&N',  (Gui  Toussaint  Julien,)  Abb6,  a 
French  priest  and  moralist,  noted  for  his  works  of  cha¬ 
rity  and  benevolence,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1760.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  in  1791,  he  was  exiled 
to  Jersey,  and  thence  removed  to  London.  In  each  of 
these  places  he  founded  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  In  1814 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  part  in  various  benevolent 
enterprises.  He  published  “Christian  Thoughts,”  “  Lives 
of  the  Just,”  “The  Confessors  of  the  Faith  in  France,” 
and  many  other  works.  Died  in  1821. 

See  “  Notice  sur  Carron,”  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Carroza,  kir-rod'zi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician* 
born  at  Messina  in  1678;  died  after  1730. 

Carrucci.  See  Pontormo. 
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Carruthers,  kar-roo'therz,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  in  Dumfries,  November  5,  1799.  In  1828 
he  assumed  the  management  of  the  “  Inverness  Courier,” 
a  weekly  journal,  of  which  he  became  proprietor  in 
1831.  He  was  the  principal  editor  of  “Chambers’s  Cy¬ 
clopaedia  of  English  Literature,”  and  published  a  “  Life 
of  Pope,”  and  an  edition  of  Pope’s  Poetical  Works,  (3 
vols.,  1858.)  Died  at  Inverness,  May  26,  1878. 

Cars,  ktR,  (Laurent,)  a  skilful  French  engraver, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1703,  was  a  pupil  of  Lemoyne  in  Paris. 
He  was  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1733. 
“  Hercules  and  Omphale”  is  one  of  his  master-pieces. 
Died  in  1771. 

Car'spn,  (Alexander,)  LL.D.,  a  celebrated  Baptist 
divine,  born  near  Cookstown,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
in  1776.  He  was  educated  in  the  Glasgow  University, 
and  was  for  a  time  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Tubber- 
more,  but  became  an  Independent,  and  finally  a  Baptist. 
Died  in  Belfast,  August  24,  1844.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  remarkable  religious  and  theological  works. 

Car'son,  (Christopher,)  commonly  known  as  Kn 
Carson,  a  famous  trapper  and  mountain-guide,  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1809,  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  adjacent  territories.  He 
rendered  important  services  as  a  guide  to  Fremont  in  his 
explorations.  In  1847  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the 
rifle-corps  of  the  United  States  army.  Died  in  1868. 

Car'stairs  or  Car'stares,  (William,)  a  Scottish 
theologian  and  negotiator,  born  at  Cathcart  in  1649. 
Having  received  a  good  education  and  studied  theology 
at  Utrecht,  he  became  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  sent  him  to  England  on 
a  secret  mission  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  As  acces¬ 
sary  to  the  conspiracy  of  Monmouth’s  friends,  he  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore  with  for¬ 
titude,  and  confessed  nothing  important.  After  the 
Prince  of  Orange  became  King  of  England,  in  1688, 
Carstairs  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  had  great  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  It  is  stated  that  by  strenuous 
efforts  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  severe  and  impolitic 
measures  against  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  In  1704 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  became  minister  of  the  Grey-Friars’  Church  in  that 
city.  Died  in  1715. 

“  William  had,”  says  Macaulay,  “one  Scottish  adviser 
who  deserved  and  possessed  more  influence  than  any  of 
the  ostensible  ministers.  This  was  Carstairs,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  that  age.  He  united  great 
scholastic  attainments  with  great  aptitude  for  civil  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  martyr  with 
the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a  consummate  politi¬ 
cian.” 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  ix.,  andvol. 
iii.  chap.  xiii. ;  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen;”  McCormick,  “Life  of  W.  Carstairs,”  1774. 

Carstares.  See  Carstairs. 

Carstens,  kaR'st^ns,  (Adolf  Gothard,)  a  Danish 
writer  and  critic,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1713;  died  in 
1 795- 

Carstens,  (Asmus  Jakob,)  an  excellent  Danish  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  near  Sleswick  in  1754.  After  he 
left  school  he  was  compelled  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years  to  a  wine-merchant,  and  on  obtaining  his 
liberty  went  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  Academy  of  which 
he  studied  painting  a  few  years.  In  1783  he  performed 
a  pedestrian  journey  to  Milan,  intending  to  visit  Rome ; 
but  want  of  funds  compelled  him  to  return  before  he 
reached  that  point.  He  worked  in  Lubeck  about  five 
years,  during  which  he  supported  himself  by  painting 
portraits,  and  thence  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  pro¬ 
duced  “  The  Fall  of  the  Angels.”  The  merit  of  this 
procured  his  appointment  as  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  that  city.  In  1792  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
with  fond  admiration  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  by  his  com¬ 
positions.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  The  Visit  of 
the  Argonauts  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,”  and  “  CEdipus 
Tyrannus.”  Died  in  Rome  in  1798.  His  subjects  were 
mostly  taken  from  the  great  poets,  ancient  and  modern. 

S»*e  Fernow,  “Lehen  des  Kiinstler  Carstens,”  1806;  Nagler, 
“  Nenes  Allgemeines  Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 
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Carsughi,  kaR-soo'gee,  (Raniero,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  Latin  poet,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1647;  died  at  Roma 
in  1709. 

Cartagena,  de,  di  kaR-ti-ha'ni,  (Alonso.)  a  Spanish 
poet,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Burgos.  Died  in  1456* 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.  ” 

Cartajo,  kaR-ti'yo,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian 
poet,  lived  about  1530. 

Cartari,  kaR-tiTee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Reggio,  lived  about  1550.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life,  except  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d’Este.  He  wrote  a  popular  work,  entitled 
“  Images  of  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients,”  etc.,  (“  Le  Iro* 
magini  degli  Dei  degli  Antichi,”  1556.) 

See  Ginguen^,  “Hr.oire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Cartaud  de  la  Vilate,  kiR'tS'  deh  It  ve'ISt',  (Fran  ¬ 
cois,)  a  French  author  and  priest,  bom  at  Aubusson 
about  1700.  He  published  in  1736  a  “Historical  and 
Philosophical  Essay  on  Taste,”  an  ingenious  and  elo¬ 
quent  work,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  dis¬ 
played  a  fondness  for  paradox  in  his  “Thoughts  or 
Mathematics.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1737. 

Cartaux  or  Carteaux,  kiR'to',  (Jean  Francois,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1751.  In 
1793  he  defeated  the  royalists  at  Orange,  for  which  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  made  on  the  same  day  general  of  brigade 
and  of  division.  He  commenced  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
where  Bonaparte  served  under  his  orders,  but  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  command  before  the  place  was  taken,  in 
1793.  During  the  empire  he  was  not  in  active  service 
Died  in  1813. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise.” 

Carte,  kart,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Coventry  in  1653,  became  prebendary  of 
Lichfield.  He  published  a  “Chronological  Table  of 
Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  Sees  in  England  and 
Wales,”  also  several  sermons.  Died  in  1740. 

Carte,  (Thomas,)  an  English  historian,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Clifton  in  1686.  Having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  became  reader  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
Bath.  From  his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
In  1715  orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him  as  a  party  to 
the  rebellion ;  but  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  about  twelve  years.  After  his  return  to  England, 
he  published  a  “History  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of 
Ormond,”  which,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  considered  as  a 
book  of  authority ;  but  it  is  ill  written.  There  is  no  ani¬ 
mation,  no  compression,  no  vigour.”  He  also  wrote 
a  “History  of  England,”  (4  vols.,  1747-55,)  which  was 
coldly  received.  Hume  refers  to  Carte  as  an  “  author 
of  great  industry  and  learning,  but  full  of  prejudices.” 
Died  in  1754. 

Carteaux.  See  Cartaux. 

Cartellier,  kiRT^'le-V,  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  born  in  1757  in  Paris,  was  a  pupil  of  C.  A. 
Bridan.  His  reputation  was  established  by  the  figure 
of  War  which  adorns  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
His  statues  of  Aristides  and  Vergniaud  were  greatly 
admired,  but  exist  only  in  plaster  models.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  about 
that  time  produced  statues  of  Napoleon  and  of  Louis 
Bonaparte.  He  executed  many  other  excellent  works. 
Several  distinguished  artists  were  formed  in  his  school. 
Died  in  1831. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “  Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de 
Cartellier.” 

Car'ter,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  lady,  distinguished 
as  a  profound  classical  scholar  and  an  authoress,  was 
born  at  Deal,  Kent,  in  1717.  Her  father,  Nicholas  Car 
ter,  D.D.,  curate  of  Deal,  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  instructed  her  in  the  learned  languages.  She  also 
made  herself  mistress  of  Italian,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish.  In  1738  she  published  anonymously  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  and  the  next  year  acquired  reputation 
by  translating  a  work  on  Newton’s  philosophy  from  the 
Italian  of  Algarotti.  Her  “Ode  to  Wisdom”  (1746)  is 
one  of  her  best  poems.  At  an  early  period  of  her  author¬ 
ship  she  became  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  she 
wrote  Nos.  44  and  100  of  the  “  Rambler.”  He  once 
remarked  of  some  eminent  scholar,  “  Sir,  he  is  the  best 
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Greek  scholar  in  England  except  Elizabeth  Carter.” 
Her  translation  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek  (1758)  ex¬ 
tended  her  celebrity  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  coun¬ 
try.  Warton  expressed  the  opinion  that  “it  excels  the 
original.”  She  was  never  married.  Her  character  was 
adorned  by  modesty,  piety,  and  other  Christian  graces. 
Several  volumes  of  her  Letters  have  been  published. 
Died  in  London  in  1806. 

See  Pennington,  “Memoirs  of  E.  Carter;”  Mrs.  Elwood, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England,”  etc.,  vol.  i.,  1843. 

Carter,  (Francis,)  an  English  writer,  who  resided 
some  years  in  Spain,  and  published  “A  Journey  from 
Gibraltar  to  Malaga,”  (.1777.)  He  left  a  work  in  manu¬ 
script,  entitled  “  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  Early- 
Printed  Spanish  Books.”  Died  in  1783. 

Carter,  (Franklin,)  LL.D.,  an  American  educator, 
room  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  September  30,  1837. 
Graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1862.  Was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  at  Williams  College  from  1865  to  1872, 
and  of  German  at  Yale  College  from  1872  to  1881,  and 
president  of  Williams  College  from  1881  to  1901. 

Carter,  (James  Coolidge,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1827;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1850  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
City  in  1853;  was  on  the  commission  of  municipal 
administration  for  New  York  cities  in  1875;  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1888;  and  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  Behring 
Sea  Tribunal  in  1892.  He  wrote  “The  Codification 
of  our  Common  Law,”  (1883,)  “The  Ideal  and  the 
Actual  Law,”  (1890,)  etc.  Died  February  14,  1905. 
He  left  a  bequest  of  $200,000  to  Harvard  University. 

Carter,  (John,)  an  eminent  architect  and  antiquary, 
born  in  London  in  1748.  From  1780  to  1794  he  issued, 
in  numbers,  “Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  now  re¬ 
maining  in  England,”  which  was  followed  by  “  Views  of 
Ancient  Buildings  in  England.”  He  was  employed 
more  than  twenty  years  on  an  important  national  work, 
entitled  “The  Ancient  Architecture  of  England,”  (1795 
-1816,)  which  is  highly  prized  by  students  of  that  art. 
Died  in  1817  or  1818. 

Carter,  (John,)  a  silk-weaver,  born  at  Coggeshall, 
England,  in  1815.  By  injuries  received  in  falling  from 
a  tree,  his  body  below  his  neck  became  paralyzed.  He 
lived  for  eighteen  years  in  this  condition,  and  learned 
to  draw  with  wonderful  skill,  holding  the  brush  in  his 
mouth.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  Rat-Catcher  and  his  Dogs,” 
the  design  and  execution  of  which  have  been  full  of 
interest  to  the  leading  artists ;  and  all  his  productions 
exhibit  great  aesthetic  powers.  Died  in  1850. 

See  William  James  Dampier,  “Memoir  of  John  Carter,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1850;  Frederick  J.  Mills,  “Life  of  John  Carter,”  New 
York,  1868. 

Carter,  (Nathaniel  H.,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1787  or  1788.  He  be¬ 
came,  about  1820,  editor  of  the  New  York  “  Statesman,” 
which  supported  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  published,  after 
a  visit  to  Europe,  “Letters  from  Europe,”  (2  vols.,  1827.) 
Died  at  Marseilles  in  1830. 

Carter,  (Samuel  P.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
East  Tennessee  in  1819,  served  in  the  navy  in  his  youth. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  about  May,  1862. 
He  commanded  a  division  under  Schofield,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  February,  1865.  In  1878  he  was  made  a 
commodore  in  the  navy,  and  an  admiral  (retired)  in  1882. 
Died  May  26,  1891. 

Car't^r-et,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  naval  officer, 
bom  about  1600,  was  an  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  1679. 

Carteret,  (John,)  Viscount  Carteret  and  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  an  able  English  statesman  and  orator,  born  in  1690, 
was  the  son  of  George,  Lord  Carteret,  of  Bedfordshire. 
He  graduated  with  high  honours  at  Oxford,  and  in  1 7 1 1 
entered  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  soon  became 
prominent  as  a  speaker  and  a  supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministry.  He  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of 
Cambrai  in  1720,  and  was  made  secretary  of  state  in 
1721.  Between  1724  and  1730  he  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  after  the  latter  date  he  acted  with  the 
opposition.  “  Of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,”  says 
MacauJay,  “Carteret  was  the  most  eloquent  and  accom¬ 


plished.  His  talents  for  debate  were  of  the  fiist  order; 
and  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  superior  to  that  of 
any  living  statesman.  But  there  was  not  room  in  the 
government  for  him  and  Walpole,  and  Carteret  retired.” 
After  the  defeat  of  Walpole  (1741)  he  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  for  some  months  was  chief  minister, — or 
sole  minister.  In  1744  he  was  removed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Pelham  party.  About  1750  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  The  historian  above  named 
says,  “His  knowledge  of  modern  languages  was  prodi¬ 
gious.  No  public  man  had  such  profound  and  extensive 
learning.”  His  temper  was  bold,  open,  and  impetuous. 
Died  in  1763. 

See  Macaulay,  “  Essay  on  Walpole’s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,”  1833;  also  his  article  entitled  “Thackeray’s  History  of  thi> 
Earl  of  Chatham,”  1834. 

Carteret,  (Philip,)  Captain,  an  English  navigator, 
who,  in  1766,  commanded  one  of  the  two  vessels  sent 
out  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Wallis.  Having  discovered  numerous 
small  islands,  one  of  which  bears  his  name,  Captain  Car¬ 
teret  returned  home  in  1769,  after  which  Hawkesworth 
published  an  account  of  the  voyage. 

Carteromacho.  See  Forteguerri. 

Cartesius,  or  Cartes,  Des.  See  Descartes. 

Carthaeuser.  See  Carthauser. 

Car'tha-lo  or  Car'tha-lon,  a  Carthaginian  general 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  He  commanded  a  fleet  which 
was  sent  against  the  Romans  in  249  b.c.  Before  any 
general  action  was  fought,  the  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  a  storm,  from  which  the  superior  skill  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  saved  them. 

Carthalon,  a  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Hannibal 
in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  at  Cannae  in  216  B.c.  Soon 
after  that  action  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for 
the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  was  ordered  by  a  lictor  to 
quit  the  Roman  territory  before  sunset.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  208  B.C.,  and  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier. 

Carthauser,  Carthaeuser,  or  Cartheuser,  pro¬ 
nounced  alike  kiRt'hoi'zer,  (Friedrich  August,)  a 
German  physician,  son  of  Johann  Friedrich,  noticed  be¬ 
low,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1734.  He  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  Giessen  in  1766.  He  published 
“  Elements  of  Mineralogy,”  “  Rudiments  of  Hydrology,” 
(both  in  Latin,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1796. 

Carthauser,  Carthaeuser,  or  Cartheuser,  (Johann 
Friedrich,)  a  learned  German  physician,  born  at  Hayn 
in  1704.  He  experimented  on  many  plants  and  medica¬ 
ments,  and  made  a  reform  in  the  materia  medica.  In 
1740  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
etc.  in  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He 
published  (in  Latin)  “  Elements  of  Experimental  Chem¬ 
istry,  etc.,”  (1736,)  “Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  Gene¬ 
ral  and  Special,”  (1749,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1777. 

See  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine;”  “Biographie  Medr 
cale.” 

Carticeya  or  Cartikeya.  See  Kartikeya. 

Cartier,  kfR^e-i',  (Sir  George  Etienne,)  Bart.,  a 
Canadian  statesman,  born  at  Saint-Antoine,  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  September  6,  1814.  In  1835  he  became  a  lawyer  of 
Montreal,  and  after  the  troubles  of  1837  a  price  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  set  on  his  head  ;  but  he  finally  ob¬ 
tained  a  pardon,  and  in  1858  became  Premier  of  Canada. 
Under  the  Dominion  government  he  was  a  prominent 
Liberal  leader.  Died  May  20,  1873. 

Cartier,  kfR'te-i',  (Jacques,)  a  French  navigator, 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  was 
born  at  Saint-Malo  in  1494.  Being  sent  by  Francis  I.  to 
explore  North  America  in  1534,  he  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  advanced  as  far  as  Gaspe  Bay,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France.  He  renewed  the  enterprise  in  1535, 
and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal. 
Being  kindly  treated  by  the  natives,  he  passed  the  winter 
in  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Saint-Malo  in  July,  1536.  A 
narrative  of  the  voyage  was  published. 

Cartisr,  (Louis  Vincent,)  a  French  physician  and 
'writer  on  surgery,  born  in  Dauphine  in  1 76S ;  died  at 
Lyons  in  1839. 

Car-tl-mand/u-a  or  Car-tis-man'du-a,  Queen  of 
the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  lived  about  50  a.d.  She  be¬ 
trayed  Caractacus  to  the  Romans. 
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Cartouche,  kiR'toosh', (Louis  Dominique,)  a  French 
robber  of  extraordinary  skill  and  audacity,  born  in  Paris 
in  1693,  was  executed  in  1721. 

Cart'wright,  (Christopher,)  a  learned  Englishman, 
born  in  1602,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied 
the  more  ancient  uninspired  writings  of  the  Jews  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible.  He  published  several  theolo¬ 
gical  works,  including  one  on  the  Targum,  (1648.)  Died 
in  1658. 

Cartwright.  (Edmund,)  the  inventor  of  the  power- 
loom,  was  born  at  Marnham,  England,  in  1743*  Having 
taken  orders,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Brampton,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Goadby-Marwooa.  He  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  off  poems,  among  which  were  “  The  Prince  of  Peace” 
and  “  Armina  and  Elvira.  ”  The  latter,  a  poetical  legend, 
passed  through  nine  editions.  About  1785  he  invented 
the  power-loom,  the  use  of  which  was  opposed  by  the 
weavers,  who  destroyed  five  hundred  of  his  machines. 
He  obtained  patents  for  many  other  inventions.  In  1809 
Parliament  voted  him  j£io,ooo  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  the  public  by  the  invention  of  the  power- 
loom.  Died  in  1823. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical  Inventions 
of  Edmund  Cartwright,”  London,  8vo,  1843;  “  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties,”  vol.  ii.,  1839. 

Cartwright,  (George,)  an  English  traveller,  born  at 
Marnham  in  1739.  In  the  Seven  Years’  war  he  served 
in  Germany  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  after¬ 
wards  made  several  voyages  to  Labrador,  and  in  1792 
published  a  “Journal  of  a  Residence  of  Sixteen  Years 
on  the  Coast  of  Labrador.”  “The  annals  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns  among  the  foxes  and  beavers,”  says  Coleridge, 
“interested  me  more  than  ever  did  the  exploits  of  Marl¬ 
borough  or  Frederick.”  Died  in  1819. 

Cartwright,  (John,)  Major,  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Marnham  in  1740,  and  passed  some 
years  in  the  royal  navy  previous  to  the  American  war. 
Prompted  by  his  love  of  liberty,  he  refused  to  fight 
against  the  United  States,  and  wrote  “  Letters  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence,”  (1774,)  besides  other  political  tracts. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform  and 
universal  suffrage.  Charles  J.  Fox  thought  him  “one 
whose  enlightened  mind  and  profound  constitutional 
knowledge  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  public 
character,  and  whose  purity  of  principle  and  consistency 
of  conduct  commanded  the  most  respectful  attention  to 
his  opinions.”  He  was  a  coadjutor  of  Tooke,  Hardy, 
etc.  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Died  in  1824. 

See  F.  D.  Cartwright,  “  Life  of  Major  J.  Cartwright,”  1826. 

Cart'wright, (  Peter,)  an  eminent  Methodist  preacher, 
born  in  Amherst  county,  Virginia,  in  1785.  While  he 
was  still  a  child,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  When  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  con¬ 
verted,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  preach,  and  continued  to  labour 
in  the  cause  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  he  preached  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  thousand  sermons.  Died  September  25, 1872. 

See  “Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  Backwoods 
Preacher,”  edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland,  New  York,  1856. 

Cartwright,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  was  born  in  Hertford¬ 
shire  about  1535*  He  became  a  Fellow  of  a  college  at 
Cambridge  in  1560,  and  professor  of  divinity  there  in 
1570.  A  few  years  later  he  was  deprived  of  these  offices, 
and  imprisoned  several  times,  for  his  Puritanism.  He 
published  a  “  Body  of  Divinity,”  (1616,)  a  “  Directory  fo: 
Church  Government,”  commentaries  on  several  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1603. 

See  B.  Brook,  “Memoir  of  the  Life  of  T.  Cartwright,”  1845. 

Cartwright,  (Thomas,)  born  in  1634,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1686,  and  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  who  seconded  James  II.  in  his  despotic  attempt 
to  impose  a  Roman  Catholic  president  on  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalen  College.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Macaulaa,  “  History  of  England,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 

Cartwright,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Northway  in  161 1.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  1638,  and  became  an  eloquent  preacher.  Wood  calls 
him  “the  most  florid  and  seraphical  preacher  in  the 


university.”  He  was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  Oxford 
University,  and  reader  in  metaphysics  in  1643,  and  died 
the  same  year.  He  left  tragi-comedies  and  other  poems, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
are  now  neglected,  except  some  of  his  dramas,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  “  The  Ordinary.” 

Carus,  ki'rfis,  (Friedrich  August,)  a  Protestant 
German  theologian,  born  at  Bautzen  in  1770.  He  ac¬ 
quired  distinction  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  (1796  to  1807.)  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  Psychology,”  and  a 
“History  of  the  Psychology  of  the  Hebrews,”  which 
is  said  to  be  a  profound  and  well-written  work.  Died 
in  1807. 

Carus,  (Karl  Gustav,)  an  eminent  German  physi¬ 
ologist  and  physician,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1789.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  in  his  native 
city  in  1811,  and  professor  of  obstetrics  at  Dresden  in 
1815.  In  1827  he  became  physician  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  with  the  title  of  privy  councillor.  He  also 
practised  painting  with  success.  Among  his  principal 
writings  are  an  “Essay  on  the  Nervous  System,”  (1814,) 
a  “Manual  of  Zootomy,”  (1818,)  “Principles  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,”  (1828,)  and  a  “  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Physiology,”  (1838-40.)  Died  July  28,  1869. 

See  Callisbn,  “  Medirinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon ;”  “  Nou- 
▼elle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Ca'rus,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
at  Narbo,  (now  Narbonne.)  Under  the  emperor  Probus 
he  held  the  high  office  of  prefect  of  the  praetorium.  At 
the  death  of  Probus  in  282  A.D.,  Carus  was  elected  his 
successor  by  the  army.  In  283  he  marched  against  the 
Persians,  leaving  his  son  Carinus  to  govern  Italy.  Having 
taken  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  he  was  about  to  pursue 
his  conquests,  when  he  died  suddenly,  (283,)  or,  as  some 
report,  was  killed  by  lightning. 

Carus,  (Paul,)  author,  was  born  at  Ilsenburg, 
Germany,  July  18,  1852.  Is  editor  of  “The  Open 
Court”  and  “The  Monist,”  Chicago,  and  author  of 
“The  Ethical  Problem,”  “The  Soul  of  Man,”  “The 
Gospel  of  Buddha,”  “Homilies  of  Science,”  “The 
Idea  of  God,”  etc. 

Carus,  (Victor  Julius,)  an  eminent  German  biolo¬ 
gist,  a  grandson  of  Friedrich  August,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  August  25,  1823.  In  1853  he  became 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Leipsic.  Among 
his  books  are  treatises  on  comparative  anatomy,  mor¬ 
phology,  general  zoology,  and  the  history  of  natural 
science. 

Caruso,  ki-roo'§o,  or  Carusio,  ki-roo'Se-o,  (Giovan¬ 
ni  Battista,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  near  Palermo 
in  1673.  He  published  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  Sicily,” 
(3  vols.,  1716-45.)  Died  in  1724. 

Caruso,  (Luigi,)  a  popular  Italian  composer  of  operas, 
born  in  Naples  about  1750.  He  died  in  1822. 

Carutti  di  Cantogno,  ki-root'tee  de  kin-ton'yo, 
(Domenico,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Cumiana, 
November  16,  1821.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  poli¬ 
tics,  being  for  years  connected  either  with  the  home 
administration  or  with  the  diplomatic  service.  He  pub¬ 
lished  histories  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1856)  and  of 
Charles  Emanuel  III.  of  Savoy,  (1859,)  “  Storia  della 
Diplomazia  di  Casa  Savoia,”  (1875 »  4th  vol.,  1880,) 
“  Versi,”  (1872,)  “  Dei  Principii  del  Governo  libero,”  and 
other  works,  including  two  treatises  (1868  and  1869)  on 
the  Latin  poet  Propertius,  and  some  plays. 

Carvajal,  kaR-vi-Hil',  or  Carbajal,  kaR-Bi-Hil', 
(Tomas  Jos6  Gonzalez,)  a  Spanish  writer  and  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Seville  in  1753.  He  was  chosen  president 
of  the  junta  of  finances  in  1812.  At  the  restoration  in 
1814  he  was  ;mprisoned  for  political  reasons.  In  1819 
he  produced  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is 
greatly  admired.  He  afterwards  held  several  high  civil 
offices,  among  which  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies,  and  became  a  peer  in  1834.  He  died 
the  same  year. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Carvajal,  de,  di  kaR-vi-Hil',  or  Carbajal  kaR-Bi- 
Hil',  (Bernardino,)  born  at  Palencia,  in  Spain,  about 
1456,  was  made  a  cardinal  in  149.3-  I511  supported 

the  interest  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  against  Pope  Julius 
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II.,  for  which  offence  he  was  excommunicated.  Having 
confessed  his  fault,  he  obtained  pardon  in  1513.  Died 
in  1523. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vita  Leonis  X. ;”  Paolo  Giovio,  “Elogia.” 

Carvajal,  de,  or  Carbajal,  (Francisco,)  a  famous 
Spanish  captain,  born  about  1464,  was  conspicuous  for 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Pavla  in  1525,  and  at  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527.  He  afterwards  went  to  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  in  1542  became  a  major-general.  He  joined 
the  party  of  Gonzales  Pizarro  in  his  revolt  against  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
royalists  about  1546.  In  1548  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  hung.  He  was  notorious  for  cruelty. 

Carvajal,  de,  or  Carbajal,  written  also  Caravajal, 
de,  (Juan,)  an  eminent  Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Truxillo, 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1446.  He  gained  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  missions  as  papal  legate  in  Germany  and 
Hungary.  Died  at  Rome  in  1469. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Carvajal  or  Carbajal,  de,  (Lorenzo  Galindez,) 
was  born  at  Placencia  in  1472.  He  was  professor  of 
law  at  Salamanca,  was  a  councillor  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  held  high  offices  under  Charles  V.  He 
left  unfinished  a  “  History  of  Spain,”  which,  with  other 
works,  remained  in  manuscript.  Died  in  1527. 

Carvalho.  See  Freire  de  Carvalho. 

Carvalho,  kaR-vill'yo,  (Antonio  Nunez,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  bibliographer,  born  about  1790,  was  living  in  1855. 

Carvalho,  (Joz6  da  Silva,)  a  Portuguese  minister 
of  state,  born  in  1782;  died  in  1845. 

Carvalho  d’Acosta,  kaR-vil'yo  dH-kos'ti,  (Anto¬ 
nio,)  a  Portuguese  geographer  and  priest,  born  in  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1650.  He  published  in  1706  a  “Topographical 
Description  of  Portugal,”  which  treats  of  the  natural 
and  civil  history  of  the  principal  places,  and  is  esteemed 
the  best  work  on  that  subject.  He  also  wrote  a  “  Com- 
pend  of  Geography,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Carvalho  e  Mello.  See  Pombal. 

Carvallo,  kaR-vil'yo,  (Manuel,)  a  South  American 
jurist  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Santiago,  in  Chili,  in  1808, 
was  charge-d’affaires  at  Washington. 

Carvaxal.  See  Carvajal. 

Car'ver,  (John,)  the  first  governor  of  Plymouth  col¬ 
ony,  was  born  in  England.  He  was  one  of  a  company 
of  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
prudent  and  able  governor.  Died  in  1621. 

Carver,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  traveller,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1732,  served  as  captain  in  the  war  against 
the  French  in  Canada.  He  passed  about  three  years 
(1766-68)  in  the  exploration  of  North  America,  which 
he  crossed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  published  in  1778 
“Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America.” 
Died  in  London  in  1780. 

Carwell,  Madame.  See  Keroual. 

Ca'rjf,  (Alice,)  an  American  authoress,  born  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  26, 1820.  She  first  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  by  her  contributions  to  the  “  National  Era,”  under 
the  title  of  Patty  Lee  ;  and  she  afterwards  published 
several  volumes  of  poems  and  other  works,  including 
three  novels, — “  Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-Day,”  “Married 
not  Mated,”  and  “  Hollywood.”  Her  sketches  of  West¬ 
ern  life,  entitled  “  Clovernook,”  were  very  popular  both 
in  America  and  Europe.  She  died  February  12,  1871. 

Phcebe  Cary,  a  sister  of  Alice,  born  September  4, 
1824,  also  contributed  to  periodical  literature,  and  in  1854 
published  “  Poems  and  Parodies.”  She  died  July  31, 1871. 

Cary,  (Annie  Louise,)  singer,  was  born  at 
Wayne,  Maine,  October  22,  1842.  She  made  her 
debut  in  Italian  opera  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards 
sang  leading  contralto  and  mezzo-soprano  roles  in 
Europe  and  America.  She  married  Charles  M.  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  New  York,  in  1882,  and  retired  from  the 
stage. 

Cary,  (Colonel  Archibald,)  a  Virginian  patriot,  born 
about  1730.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  independence, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Convention  of  1776 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  Died 
in  1786. 


Cary,  kf're',  (F£lix,)  a  French  antiquary  and  numis¬ 
matist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1699,  formed  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  antique  medals.  His  principal  production  is  a 
“  History  of  the  Kings  of  Thrace  and  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,”  which  is  regarded  as  a  classic  work.  In 
1752  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  chose  him  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  Died  in  1754. 

Ca'rjf,  (Rev.  Henry,)  an  English  scholar  and  writer, 
son  of  Henry  F.  Cary  the  translator  of  Dante.  He  has 
published  “Testimonies  of  the  Fathers,”  (Oxford,  1835,) 
and  “Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  England 
from  1646  to  1652,”  (1842.)  He  has  also  edited  his 
father’s  version  of  Dante,  “Early  French  Poets,”  etc. 

Cary,  (Rev.  Henry  Francis,)  an  English  poet,  emi¬ 
nent  as  the  translator  of  Dante,  was  born  at  Birmingham 
in  1772.  While  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  gave  much  at¬ 
tention  to  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and  before 
he  left  college  he  had  published  a  number  of  sonnets  and 
odes.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Bromley  Ab¬ 
bot’s.  He  produced  in  1806  an  excellent  translation,  in 
blank  verse,  of  Dante’s  “  Inferno,”  and  in  1814  completed 
the  other  portions  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia.”  This 
version  is  highly  applauded  by  the  most  eminent  judges, 
including  Southey,  who  said  it  was  “  a  translation  of 
magnitude  and  difficulty,  executed  with  perfect  fidelity 
and  admirable  skill.”  He  afterwards  published  “The 
Early  French  Poets,  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Transla¬ 
tions,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1844. 

See  “Memoir  of  H.  F.  Cary,”  by  his  son,  Henry  Cary,  a  vols., 
1847;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1847. 

Cary,  (John,)  of  Bristol,  an  Englishman,  published, 
between  1695  an<^  r745>  “Treatises  on  Political  Econo¬ 
my,  etc.”  His  “Discourse  on  Trade,”  a  work  of  little 
merit,  was  made  the  basis  of  a  better  work,  published  in 
French,  at  Paris,  1755. 

Cary,  (Lott,)  an  African  preacher,  was  born  a  slave 
in  Virginia,  and  accompanied  the  first  emigrants  sent 
to  Liberia  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in 
1821.  He  officiated  as  pastor,  physician,  and  soldier  to 
the  colony,  was  elected  vice-agent  in  1826,  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  whose  entire  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  discharged  for  about  six  months  the  duties  of 
governor.  He  was  killed  in  November,  1828,  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  magazine. 

Cary,  (Lucius.)  See  Falkland,  Lord. 

Cary,  (Robert.)  See  Carey,  (Robert.) 

Cary,  (Robert,)  a  learned  English  clergyman,  born 
in  Devonshire  about  1615.  He  became  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter  in  1662,  and  wrote  an  esteemed  work  entitled 
“  Palaeologia  Chronica.”  Died  in  1688. 

Car'll,  (John,)  of  Sussex,  an  English  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  was  intimate  with  Pope  the  poet.  He  wrote  “  The 
English  Princess,”  a  tragedy,  and  a  few  other  works. 
He  was  secretary  to  Mary,  queen  of  James  II.,  whom 
he  followed  into  exile  in  1688,  and  who  gave  him  the 
empty  title  of  Earl  Caryl. 

Caryl,  (Joseph,)  an  English  divine  of  the  sect  of 
Independents,  born  in  London  in  1602,  was  ejected  foi 
nonconformity  in  1662.  His  principal  work  is  an  “  Ex¬ 
position  of  Job,”  (in  12  vols.,)  which  is  much  praised. 
Died  in  1673. 

See  Neal’s  “  History  of  the  Puritans.” 

Caryophilus.  See  Garofalo,  (Biagio.) 

Casa,  della,  del'll  ki'si,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  priest,  born  near  Florence  in  1503,  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  his  time.  He  became  a  re¬ 
sident  of  Rome,  and  in  1544  Archbishop  of  Benevento. 
Paul  IV.  on  his  election  to  the  papal  see  made  Casa  his» 
secretary  of  state.  He  wrote  lyric  poems  in  Italian, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  were  compared  to  those 
of  Bembo  for  purity  of  style.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1558.  His  most  popular  prose  work  is  “Galateo, 
owero  de’  Costumi,”  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  polite¬ 
ness.  He  translated  Plato  into  Latin,  and  wrote  Latin 
“Carmina,”  and  other  works.  Died  at  Rome  about  1556. 

See  “  Life  of  Della  Casa,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  G.  B.  Casotti, 
(edition  of  1707;)  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Fi¬ 
lippo  Gerardi,”  Biografia  di  Giovanni  della  Casa,”  1836 ;  Ginguenk, 
“  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie;”  Nic^ron,  “M&noires.” 

Casabianca,  kYsi-be-an'ki,  (Louis,)  a  naval  officer, 
bom  at  Bastia  about  1755.  He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  *° 
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the  French  National  Convention  in  1792,  an<^  voted  for 
the  detention  of  the  king.  In  1798  he  was  captain  of 
L’Orient,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  which  conveyed  Bona¬ 
parte  and  his  army  to  Egypt.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
August  1,  1798,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  made 
a  heroic  defence  of  the  burning  ship,  which  finally  was 
destroyed  by  a  terrific  explosion. 

Casabianca,  (Raphael,)  a  French  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Corsica  in  1 73^»  an<^  bs- 
came  general  of  division  in  1794*  lu  I^o6  he  was  made 
a  count.  Died  in  1825. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Histoire  des  G^n^raux  Frangais.” 

Casa-Irujo,  de,  d&  ki'si  e-roo'Ho,  (Carlos  Maria 
Martinez,)  Marquis,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  at 
Cartagena  in  1765.  From  1795  to  1808  he  was  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  United  States,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  McKean.  He  was  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  and  ambassador 
to  Paris  in  1821.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  president  of  the  council.  Died 
in  1824. 

Casal,  ki-s&l',  (Gaspar,)  Bishop  of  Leiria,  in  Portugal, 
born  at  Santarem  in  1510.  He  became  counsellor  and 
confessor  of  John  III.,  whose  preceptor  he  had  once 
been.  Pie  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Justification  of  Man,” 
(in  Latin,)  and  other  works.  Died  about  1580. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Casal,  de,  di  ki-s&l',  or  Cazal,  k£-zil',  (Manuel 
Ayres,)  a  Portuguese  geographer,  who  emigrated  to 
Brazil  in  his  youth,  explored  parts  of  that  region,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1817  he  published 
a  valuable  “  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of 
Brazil.”  He  died  in  Lisbon  many  years  after  1817. 

Casali,  ki-si'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  Roman 
antiquary,  who  published  a  treatise  “On  the  Sacred  and 
Profane  Rites  of  the  Ancients,”  “The  Splendour  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  Ancient  Times,”  (1650,) 
and  other  esteemed  works. 

Casali,  (Giuseppe,)  an  antiquary  and  priest,  born  in 
Rome  in  1744.  He  formed  a  rich  collection  of  medals  and 
antique  remains,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  artists,  and  wrote 
a  few  treatises  on  numismatics.  Died  in  1797. 

Casanova,  ki-si-no'vi,  (Francesco,)  a  painter,  born 
of  Italian  parents,  in  London,  about  1728.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  his  battle-pieces  and  landscapes,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy.  He  afterwards 
worked  in  Vienna,  where  the  Empress  of  Russia  em¬ 
ployed  him  to  illustrate  her  victories  over  the  Turks. 
Died  in  1805. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “  Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Casanova,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Venice  about 
1725.  He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Mengs,  and  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Dresden.  He  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  by  his  “  Dissertations  on  Ancient  Monuments  of 
Art.”  Died  in  1798. 

Casanova,  (Giovanni  Giacomo  de  Seingalt — deh 
sin'gait  or  deh  siN'gilt',)  a  celebrated  Italian  adven¬ 
turer,  remarkable  for  his  wit,  accomplishments,  learning, 
and  intrigues,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1725,  and  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  His  parents  were  play-actors. 
For  many  years  he  led  a  wandering  and  dissipated  life 
in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  most 
aristocratic  society,  and  having  no  regular  business.  He 
was  confined  about  two  years  in  the  dungeon  of  Venice, 
( 1 75 5  57>)  and  escaped  by  stratagem.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  fought  several  duels.  He  became  librarian  to 
Count  Waldstein,  a  Bohemian  grandee,  with  whom  he 
passed  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
1803,  leaving  “Memoirs  of  his  Life,”  which  are  sprightly 
and  entertaining.  He  translated  the  “  Iliad”  into  ottava 
rima,  and  wrrote  a  few  other  works. 

See  Casanova,  “  Memoirs,”  in  German  and  French,  8  vols  ,  1830  • 
Barthold,  “Die  geschichtlichen  Personlichkeiten  in  J.  Casanova’s 
Memoiren,”  Berlin,  2  vols.,  1846;  see,  also,  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G&i&rale.” 

Casanova,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Rome  in  1476.  He  wrote  epigrams  against  Clement  VII. 
Died  about  1527. 

C&sar.  See  C^sar. 


Casaregi,  ki-si-ra'jee,  [Lat.  Casare'gis,]  (Giovanni 
Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Genoa  in  1676, 
was  a  brother  of  the  jurist  noticed  below.  He  lived  at 
Rome  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  della  Crusca.  He  wrote  elegant  lyric  poems, 
“  Sonnetti  e  Canzoni,”  and  translated  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  into  verse.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.’ 

Casaregi,  [Lat.  Casare'gis,]  (Giuseppe  Lorenzo 
Maria,)  a  distinguished  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Genoa  in 
1670.  He  was  reputed  a  high  authority  in  questions  of 
commercial  law,  on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises,— 
“Discursus  legales  de  Commercio.”  Died  in  1737. 

Casaregis.  See  Casaregi. 

Casas,  de  las,  di  lis  k&'sis,  (Bartolom£,)  a  be¬ 
nevolent  Spanish  missionary,  noted  for  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  Indians,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474. 
In  1493  he  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage 
to  America.  Some  years  later,  having  become  a  Domin¬ 
ican  friar,  he  went  to  Hispaniola  as  a  missionary,  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  natives,  and  humanity  to  the  Spanish 
conquerors  who  had  enslaved  them.  His  efforts  to  ame¬ 
liorate  the  condition  of  this  class  having  been  opposed 
and  frustrated,  he  visited  the  court  of  Spain  in  1516, 
and  afterwards  repeatedly  crossed  the  ocean  to  plead 
their  cause.  He  also  addressed  to  Charles  V.  several 
letters  or  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexico,  some  years  before  1550. 
In  1551  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1566,, 
leaving  a  “  History  of  the  Indies,”  still  in  manuscript. 
The  charge  that  he  advised  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  as  a  substitute  for  Indians  appears  to  be  without 
foundation:  “it  has,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate,”  “been  completely  refuted  by  M.  Gregoire.” 

See  Arthur  Helps,  “Life  of  Las  Casas,”  1868;  Raynal,“  His¬ 
toire  philosophique  des  Deux  Indes;”  Gri^goire,  “Apologie  de  Las 
Casas,”  (published  in  the  “Mdmoires”  of  the  Institute;)  Mor^ri, 
“  Dictionnaire  Historique  Michael  Pio,  “  Vie  de  Las  Casas,”  1618. 

Casati,  ki-si'tee,  (Paolo,)  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Piacenza  in  1617.  Pie  taught  mathematics  and 
theology  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  converted  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  Mechanics,  on  Optics,  and  on  Fire.  The  last 
is  commended.  Died  at  Parma  in  1707. 

See  Nic£ron,  “  Mdmoires.” 

Ca-sau'bon,  [Fr.  pron.  ki'zo'bdN';  Lat.  Casaubo'- 
nus,]  (Isaac,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  and  scholars 
of  his  time,  was  born  of  French  Protestant  parents,  at 
Geneva,  on  the  8th  of  Febuary,  1559.  In  1582  he  became 
a  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  Geneva,  and  soon 
after  began  to  publish  the  editions  of  Greek  authors 
which  caused  his  celebrity  as  a  critic.  His  “Athenaeus” 
(1600)  “  has  always  been  deemed,”  says  Hallam,  “  a  noble 
monument  of  critical  sagacity  and  extensive  erudition. 
In  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  no  one  hitherto 
had  been  equal  to  Casaubon.”  He  married  Florence,  a 
daughter  of  the  eminent  scholar  Henry  £tienne,  about 
1585.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Montpellier  from 
1596  to  1599.  In  1600  Henfy  IV.  invited  him  to  Paris 
to  give  lessons  in  Greek,  and  appointed  him  royal  libra¬ 
rian.  Pie  published  an  excellent  edition  of  Polybius  in 
1609.  In  1610  he  removed  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  favour  by  James  I.,  who  made  him  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Canterbury.  Joseph  Scaliger  once  said  ot 
Casaubon,  “  He  is  the  most  learned  man  now  living,” 
although  he  himself  was  equal  tc  Casaubon  in  general 
learning,  but  not  in  a  critical  knowledge  of  Greek.  Ca¬ 
saubon  died  in  London  in  1614.  He  was  a  moderate 
Protestant,  and  wrote  a  treatise  “De  Libertate  eccle- 
siastica,”  (“  On  Ecclesiastical  Liberty.”)  Among  his 
productions  were  editions  of  Aristotle’s  Works,  (1590,) 
and  of  the  “Characters”  of  Theophrastus,  (1592.) 

Casaubonus.  See  Casaubon. 

Cas'ca,  (P.  Servilius,)  a  Roman  conspirator,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  people  when  he  assisted  at  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Caesar  in  44  b.c.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  (42  b.c.,)  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Cas-pel'll-us,  (Aulus,)  an  eminent  and  eloquent 
Roman  jurist,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Tre- 
batius.  He  was  a  firm  and  consistent  republican,  and 
showed  his  independent  spirit  by  refusing,  in  41  B.c,  to 

y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  milt;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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sanction  by  legal  forms  the  spoliations  of  the  triumvirs. 
Horace  (in  “  De  Arte  Poetica,”  1.  371)  speaks  of 
Cascellius  as  a  jurisconsult  of  rare  learning. 

Case,  (John,)  M.D.,  born  at  Woodstock,  England, 
was  noted  as  a  disputant  and  philosopher.  He  taught 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  published  the  “  Mirror  of 
Moral  Questions  according  to  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,” 
(“  Speculum  Moralium  Questionum  in  Ethicam  Aristo- 
telis,”)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1600. 

Case,  (John,)  a  famous  English  astrologer  and  quack, 
born  at  Lyme-Regis.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  (1 701-14,)  and  was  the  successor  of  Lilly  in  astro¬ 
logy.  lie  inscribed  on  his  sign, 

“  Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case,” 

and  is  said  to  have  made  more  money  by  that  distich 
than  Dryden  received  for  all  his  works.  He  published 
'*  Compendium  Anatomicum,”  and  a  few  other  works. 

Casearius,  kd-se-d're-us,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  botanist,  who 
lived  in  India  about  1670,  and  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  “  Hortus  Malabaricus.” 

Casel.  See  Caselius. 

Caselius,  kJl-za'le-iis,  [Ger.  Casel,  kd'zel ;  Fr.  Ches- 
sel,  sh^'sSl',]  (Johannes,)  an  eminent  German  philolo¬ 
gist  and  writer,  born  at  Gottingen  in  1533.  He  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Helmstedt 
from  1590  to  1613.  He  wrote  Latin  with  elegance,  and 
was  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy  and  other 
subjects.  The  most  generally  known  of  his  productions 
were  Letters,  (in  Latir.,)  which  were  addressed  to  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  and  which  are  admired  for 
ingenious  thoughts  and  graces  of  style.  Died  in  1613. 

Caselli,  ki-sel'lee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  priest  and 
physicist,  born  at  Siena,  May  25,  1815.  He  gave  special 
attention  to  electricity,  and  invented  a  telegraph  by  which 
messages  could  be  transmitted  in  the  sender’s  hand¬ 
writing.  Died  October  7,  1891. 

Caseneuve,  de,  deh  kftz'nuv',  [Lat.  Caseno'va,] 
(Pierre,)  a  French  priest  and  philologist,  born  at  Tou¬ 
louse  in  1591.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Freehold,”  and 
a  dictionary,  entitled  “  Origin  of  the  French  Language,” 
(“Origines  de  la  Langue  Fra^aise.”)  Died  in  1652. 

Cases,  Las.  See  Las  Cases. 

Ca/sey,  (Elizabeth,)  an  Irish  novelist,  was  born 
at  Slane,  County  Meath,  in  1848.  She  lost  her  sight 
at  eleven,  but  regained  it  at  eighteen,  and,  under  the 
pen-name  of  E.  Owens  Blackburne,  wrote  “  A  Mod¬ 
ern  Parrhasius,”  “A  Woman  Scorned,”  “Molly 
Carew,”  and  other  novels.  Died  April  4,  1894. 

Ca'sey,  (Silas,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1807,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826.  He 
served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1855.  He  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August,  1861,  and  a 
colonel  of  the  regular  army  in  October.  He  commanded 
a  division  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862,  for  which  he  was 
appointed  brevet  brigadier-general  and  major-general  of 
volunteers.  On  March  13,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to 
brevet  major-general  in  the  regular  army.  He  retired 
July  8,  1868.  Died  January  22,  1882. 

Casey,  (Thomas  Lincoln,)  military  engineer,  was 
born  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  New  York,  May  10,  1831. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852,  was  made  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  reached  the  grade  of 
colonel  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  at  Washington  from  1868  to  1877, 
when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
State,  War,  Navy,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  in 
1878  took  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument,  which  was  accomplished  in  1884.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  at  New 
York  1886-88,  when  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  and  engineer-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army. 
In  1889  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  Congressional  Library  building.  Died  in  1896. 

Cas'I-mir  [Polish,  Kazimierz,  kJPze-me-iRzh']  I.  of 
Poland,  sumamed  the  Pacific,  was  still  an  infant  when 
his  father,  Micislaus  (Mieczislaw)  II.,  died  in  1034.  His 


mother  carried  him  to  France,  where  he  took  the  mo¬ 
nastic  vows  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny.  Having  been  invited 
by  the  Poles  to  reign  over  them,  he  was  crowned  in  104 1, 
and  married  the  sister  of  Yaroslaf,  Duke  of  Russia.  HU 
reign  promoted  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  Poland. 
Died  in  1058,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Boleslaus  II. 

Casimir  II.,  King  of  Poland,  born  about  1137,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Boleslaus  III.  In  1177  his  brother  Micis¬ 
laus  was  deposed,  and  Casimir  was  chosen  king.  He  is 
said  to  have  ruled  with  wisdom,  and  to  have  gained  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  Prussians,  who  procured  peace  by  paying  tribute.  He 
died  in  1194,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lesko  V. 

Casimir  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  became  King 
of  Poland  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Vladislaus,  (or  Ladis- 
laus,)  in  1333.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lithuania.  About  1345  he  defeated  the  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  in  1366  subdued  Red  Russia.  He  founded 
hospitals,  colleges,  etc.  He  died  in  1370,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  royal  line  of  Piast.  His  nephew,  Louis  of 
Hungary,  was  his  successor. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  born  about  1425,  was  the 
second  son  of  Vladislaus  IV.  or  V.,  (who  before  his  ac¬ 
cession  was  Yagello,  Duke  of  Lithuania.)  He  succeeded 
his  elder  brother,  Vladislaus,  in  1445,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert  II.  He  waged  a  long 
war  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were  finally  de¬ 
feated  in  1466,  when  Casimir  became  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Prussia.  In  this  reign  the  constitution  of  the 
Diet  was  changed  by  the  admission  of  deputies  who  were 
not  nobles.  He  died  in  1492,  leaving  five  or  six  sons, 
three  of  whom  became  successively  kings  of  Poland, 
— John  Albert,  Alexander,  and  Sigismund. 

Casimir  V.  of  Poland,  second  son  of  Sigismund  III. 
and  Constance  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1609.  About  1645 
he  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  1648  he  was  elected  king  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Vladislaus.  He  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  allied  Cossacks  and  Russians,  whom 
he  defeated.  Poland  was  afterwards  invaded  by  Charles 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  took  Warsaw  after  a  victory 
over  the  Poles ;  but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  several  powers,  and  peace  was  concluded  in  1660. 
Weary  of  contending  against  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  he  abdicated  in  1668,  and  died  in  France  in  1672. 

Casimir-Perier,  (Jean  Pierre  Paul,)  was  born 
at  Paris,  November  8,  1847,  and  was  made  a  cheva¬ 
lier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1871  for  military  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  entered  the  legis¬ 
lative  chamber  in  1874,  was  vice-president  of  that 
body  1885-93,  and  president  in  1893.  Was  premier 
of  France  for  six  months,  1893-94,  and  was  elected 
President  of  France  on  the  assassination  of  M.  Carnot. 
He  resigned  in  1895,  and  died  March  12,  1907. 

Cas'I-mir  Sar-bl-eivl-us,  a  Latin  lyric  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  Poland  in  1595,  lived  some  years  at  Rome. 
His  verses  were  praised  by  Rapin  the  poet.  According 
to  Hallam,  he  obtained  a  much  higher  reputation  than 
Sidonius  Hoschius.  Died  about  1640. 

Casiri,  kd-see'ree,  (Michael,)  a  learned  Orientalist 
and  Maronite,  born  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  in  1710.  He 
removed  to  Spain  in  1748,  and  became  chief  librarian 
of  the  Escurial  in  1763.  His  principal  work  is  “Biblio¬ 
theca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensis,”  (“Arabic-Spanish 
Library  of  the  Escurial,”)  which  is  said  to  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  treasure  to  students  of  Oriental  literature. 
Died  in  1791. 

Casolani,  kd-so-ld'nee,  (Alessandro,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Sienna  in  1552.  He  excelled  in 
design  and  composition.  Died  in  1606. 

Casotti,  kd-sot'tee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  in  1669.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  history  in  Florence,  and  author 
of  several  learned  works,  among  which  was  “  Historical 
Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Giovanni  della  Casa.” 
Died  in  1737. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  HWografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caspari,  kls'pd-ree,  (Karl  Paul,)  a  learned  German 
biblical  critic,  born  at  Dessau  in  1814.  He  became  lector 
and  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  of  Chris- 
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tiania.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Studies 
of  Biblical  Theology  and  Apologetic  Criticism,”  (1842,) 
and  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  and  the 
History  of  his  Time,”  (1848.)  Died  in  1892. 

Caspary,  kis'pi-ree,  (Robert,)  a  German  botanist, 
born  at  Konigsberg,  January  29,  1818.  He  studied  at 
Konigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  and  in  1858  was  made 
professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  his  native  town. 
He  wrote  chiefly  upon  water-plants,  and  upon  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  plants.  Died  Sept.  18,  1887. 

Casper,  kSs'p?r,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a  distinguished 
German  physician,  born  in  1796.  He  became  assistant 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825,  and  ge- 
heim-medicinalrath  in  1834.  In  1833  he  began  to  edit 
the  “Weekly  Journal  of  Medicine.”  He  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1839,  and  was 
of  the  most  renowned  practitioners  of  Germany. 
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Among  his  works  is  “  Essays  on  Medical  Statistics  and 
Officinal  Medicine,”  (1825-37.)  Died  February  24, 1864. 

Cass,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1753.  He  entered  the  army  in  1775,  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Died 
in  1830. 

Cass,  (Lewis,)  an  American  patriot  and  statesman,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  October,  1782.  He  studied  law  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  began  to  practise  at  Zanesville  about  1802.  In 
1812  he  became  colonel  of  a  regiment  which,  under  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  invaded  Canada.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  ended  by  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Hull  at 
Detroit  in  August,  1812.  Colonel  Cass  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  about  March,  1813,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1814.  While 
he  governed  that  unsettled  territory,  he  was  also  for 
many  years  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  nego¬ 
tiated  many  treaties  with  the  Indians.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  Governor  in  1831,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  secretary  of  war  the  same  year.  In  1836 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  and  published  in 
1 840  a  work  entitled  “France,  its  King,  Court,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1842, 
and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
legislature  of  Michigan  in  the  winter  of  1844-45.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  dated  December,  1847,  he 
opposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  questioned  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories. 
‘  This  letter,”  says  Mr.  Greeley,  “  is  notable  as  the  first 
clear  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  termed  “  Popular  (other¬ 
wise  Squatter)  Sovereignty.”  (“American  Conflict.”) 
Cass  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1848,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  ensuing  election  by  General  Taylor, 
the  Whig  candidate,  who  received  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  electoral  votes,  General  Cass  receiving  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-seven.  About  1851  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  six.  years.  He 
voted  for  Douglas’s  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  Buchanan, 
March,  1857.  He  resigned  this  office  in  December,  i860, 
on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  Buchanan,  who,  even  after  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  declined  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Sumter.  Died  in  June,  1866. 

See  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  “Life  of  General  Cass,”  1848;  W.  L. 
G.  Smith,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Lewis  Cass,”  1856. 

Cassagnac.  See  Granier  de  Cassagnac. 

Cassagnes,  kt'sin',  or  Cassaigne,  ki's&fi',  (Jacques,) 
a  French  writer  and  priest,  born  at  Nimes  in  1636.  His 
early  poems  opened  for  him  the  French  Academy  in  1662. 
He  was  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  one 
of  the  four  first  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  published  a  translation  of  Sallust,  and  a  few  other 
works.  Died  in  1679. 

Cassaigne.  See  Cassagnes. 

Cassana,  kis-si'na,  (Giovanni  Agostino,)  called 
Abb£  Cassana,  a  successful  Italian  painter  of  portraits 
and  animals,  born  about  1658 ;  died  at  Genoa  in  1720. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cassana,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  historical  painter 
of  the  Genoese  school,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 


at  Cassana  in  1611.  He  worked  in  Venice  and  Miran> 
dola,  and  gained  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1691. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cassana,  (Niccol6,)  a  portrait-painter,  born  at  Venice 
about  1656,  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding. 
Having  acquired  a  high  reputation,  he  was  invited  to 
England  by  Queen  Anne,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and 
who  appointed  him  her  first  painter.  Died  in  1713. 

Cas-san'der,  [Gr.  Kaooavdpoc;  Fr.  Cassandre 
kt'sftNdR',]  a  Macedonian  prince,  was  the  son  of  ai. 
tipater,  who,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ob¬ 
tained  the  regency  or  government  of  Macedonia.  In  318 
b.c.  Antipater  died,  having  appointed  Polysperchon  his 
successor,  in  preference  to  his  own  son.  A  war  ensued 
between  these  two  partiesj  and  Cassander,  aided  by  An- 
tigonus,  soon  became  master  of  Athens,  where  he  re¬ 
stored  the  aristocracy  under  Demetrius  Phalereus  about 
316.  Cassander  then  invaded  Macedonia  with  success, 
obtained  possession  of  the  infant  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  married  Thessalonice,  the  sister  of  the  latter 
prince.  In  31 1,  Antigonus  and  other  generals  signed  a 
treaty  stipulating  that  Cassander  should  be  regent  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece  until  the  young  prince  should 
attain  his  majority.  In  309  he  put  to  death  that  prince 
and  his  mother  Roxana,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He 
died  in  297  B.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip, 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis;”  Thip.lwall,  “  History  of  Greece.” 

Cassander,  k^s-sin'cler,  [Fr.  Cassandre, ki'sflNdR',} 
(George,)  a  learned  theologian,  born  in  the  isle  of  Cad- 
sand,  Flanders,  about  1515.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
referred  to  him  as  a  mediator  the  chief  points  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Catholics ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them,  Cassander  wrote  his 
famous  “Consultation  on  the  Articles  of  Faith  contro¬ 
verted  between  Papists  and  Protestants,”  (“  Consultatio 
de  Articulis  Fidei  inter  Papistas  et  Protestantes  con- 
troversis.”)  He  was  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the 
Catholic  writers  of  that  time.  Died  in  1566. 

See  Arnold,  “Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Historie ;”  Nic^ron,  “M6- 
moires;”  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Cas-san'dra,  [Gr.  K aooavbpa;  Fr.  Cassandre,  kt'- 
sftNdR',]  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was  celebrated 
for  her  prophetic  powers ;  but,  according  to  tradition, 
Apollo  had  ordained  that  her  prophecies,  though  true, 
should  be  disbelieved.  During  the  siege  of  Troy  she 
predicted  the  impending  calamities,  but  was  treated  as 
a  lunatic  by  Priam  and  others.  Agamemnon  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  took  her  to  Mycenae,  where  she 
was  killed  by  Clytemnestra. 

Cassandre.  ’  See  Cassander  and  Cassandra. 

Cassandre,  ki'sSNdR',  (Franqois,)  a  French  writer, 
principally  known  by  his  excellent  translation  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  “  Rhetoric,”  which  was  highly  prized  by  Boileau. 
He  wrote  several  other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died 
in  1695.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in  poverty, — which 
Voltaire  ascribes  to  his  morose  temper  and  unsocial 
habits. 

Cassard,  kt'stR',(  Jacques,)  a  brave  and  skilful  French 
naval  officer,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1672.  As  captain  of  a 
privateer,  he  took  many  prizes  from  the  English.  Having 
obtained  command  of  a  small  squadron,  he  reduced  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  and  captured  Surinam  in  1712.  After 
the  peace  of  1713  he  presented  claims  for  money  which 
he  had  advanced ;  but  they  were  disregarded,  ana  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham  for  offensive  language  to 
the  minister.  Died  at  Ham  in  1740. 

See  Graincourt,  “Homines  illustres  de  la  Marine  Fran^aiae 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Cassas,  kf'siis',  (Louis  Francois,)  an  eminent  French 
landscape-painter  and  architect,  born  in  the  department 
of  Indre  in  1756.  He  accompanied  to  Constantinople 
the  ambassador  Choiseul-Gouffier,  who  employed  him 
to  illustrate  his  “Travels  in  Greece.”  He  afterwards 
visited  and  sketched  the  monuments  of  Baalbec,  Palmyra, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1799  he  began  to  publish  these 
sketches,  in  his  “  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Syrie,  de  la 
Palestine  et  de  la  Basse -Egypte.”  He  also  published 
“  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Principal  Sites  and  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Greece,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Seven  Hills  of 
Rome,”  (1813.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Naglkr,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 
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Cassel,  k&s'sel,  (David,)  a  learned  Jewish  historian, 
born  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  March  7,  1818.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  became  a  distinguished 
instructor.  Among  his  works  are  “  Leitfaden  fur  den 
Unterricht  in  der  jiidischen  Geschichte  und  Litteratur,” 
“  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Litteratur,”  (1872-73,)  “  Lehr- 
buch  der  jiidischen  Geschichte  und  Litteratur,”  (1879,) 
etc. 

Cassel,  kJs'sel,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  1707  at  Bremen,  where  he  became  professoi 
of  eloquence.  He  published  “  Historical  Notices  and 
Documents  of  Bremen,”  (1766,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1783. 

See  Charles,  “Vie  de  Cassel;”  Meusel  “Gelehrtes  Deutsch- 
jmd.” 

Cassel,  (Paulus  Stephanus,)  a  German  theologian, 
Porn  at  Grossglogau,  February  27,  1821.  His  parents 
were  Jews,  who  named  him  Seuq,  but  after  his  conver¬ 
sion  in  1855  name  was  changed.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Prussian  Parliament  in  1866  and  afterwards  became  a 
Protestant  pastor  in  Berlin,  belonging  to  the  evangelical 
wing  of  the  Church.  He  has  published  many  commen¬ 
taries,  and  works  od  religious,  archaeological,  and  other 
subjects. 

Casserio,  k£s-«k're-o,  (Giulio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born-  ai  Piacenza  in  1556.  He  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Padua  where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation*  and 
in  1609  W3*  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  left,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  senses,  and  “Anatomical 
Plat®,.  ’  Died  in  1616. 

«ee  Thomasini,  “Elogia.” 

Cassian,  kash'e-an,  [Fr.  Cassien,  kt'se'iN';  Lat.  Cas- 
sia'nus,]  (John,)  a  monk,  born  probably  in  Provence 
about  350  a.  D.  In  415  A.D.  he  went  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Saint-Victor.  He  wrote  an 
esteemed  work  on  “  Monastic  Institutions,”  and  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Incarnation.”  His  doctrines  on  grace  were 
opposed  by  Saint  Augustine,  as  a  modified  Pelagianism. 
Died  about  433. 

SeeVossius,  “ De  Historicis  Latinis  ;”  Photius,  “Bibliotheca;” 
Louis  F.  Mever,  “J.  Cassien;  sa  Vie  et  ses  Merits,”  1840. 

Cassiani,  kJs-se-d'nee,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Mddena  in  1712,  became  professor  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  He  wrote 
sonnets  and  other  verses,  which  were  much  admired, 
especially  “  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,”  (“  II  Ratto  di 
Proserpina.”)  Died  in  1778. 

Cas-sl-a'nus  Bas'sus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bithynia.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  an  extant  work  on  agriculture 
and  rural  economy,  entitled  “  Geoponica,”  (printed  in 
Greek  in  1539.) 

Cassibelan.  See  Cassivelaunus. 

Cassibelaunus.  See  Cassivelaunus. 

Cassien.  See  Cassian. 

Cas'sin,  (John,)  an  American  ornithologist,  born  in 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813.  He  resided 
many  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  published  “  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Birds  of  California,  Texas,  Oregon,  British 
and  Russian  America,”  (1855,)  “Mammalogy  and  Orni¬ 
thology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,”  and  “  American  Ornithology ;  A 
General  Synopsis  of  North  American  Ornithology;  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  all  North  American 
*hrds  not  given  by  former  American  Authors,  etc.,” 
(1856.)  Died  in  January,  1869. 

Cassini,  k&s-see'nee,  [Fr.  pron.  kf'se'ne',]  (C£sar 
Francois,)  usually  called  Cassini  de  Tkury,  (deh 
tii're',)  born  in  Paris  in  1714,  was  the  son  of  Jacques, 
noticed  below.  As  an  astronomer,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
in  1756  he  became  director  of  the  Observatory.  His 
most  important  contribution  to  science  was  the  trian¬ 
gulation  or  geometrical  description  of  France,  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  excellent  map  of  France.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  piece  of  topography  ever  executed. 
He  published  “The  Meridian  of  Paris  verified,  etc.,”  in 
1 744  ;  and  the  records  of  the  Academy  contain  many 
of  his  writings.  Died  in  1784. 


Cassini,  k&s-see'nee,  (Giovanni  Domenico,  or  Jean 
Dominique,)  a  celebrated  astronomer,  born  near  Nice 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1625.  After  leaving  college  in  Genoa, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  astronomy  with  success,  and  in 
1650  became  professor  of  that  science  in  Bologna.  In 
1665  he  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  rotation 
of  Jupiter  is  performed  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  min¬ 
utes,  and  soon  after  ascertained  the  diurnal  periods  of 
Mars,  Venus,  and  the  Sun.  He  published  in  1668  his 
Ephemerides  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  Biot 
calls  “  an  immense  and  admirable  work.”  Colbert 
wished  to  enlist  the  talents  of  Cassini  in  the  service 
of  the  new  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  whither  the 
latter  removed  in  1669.  For  more  than  one  century 
subsequent  to  that  date,  Cassini  and  his  descendants  of 
three  generations  presided  over  the  Observatory  of  Paris. 
His  celebrity  was  extended  in  1684  by  the  discovery  of 
four  satellites  of  Saturn,  of  which  Huyghens  had  before 
discovered  one.  A  royal  medal  was  struck  to  comme¬ 
morate  this  event.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
activity  and  success  as  an  observer  than  for  his  power 
as  a  philosopher,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  astronomer  of  his  time,  because  his  discoveries 
were  level  to  the  most  common  capacity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  He  is  reputed 
the  discoverer  or  first  observer  of  the  zodiacal  light. 
His  writings  on  astronomy  are  numerous.  Died  in  1712. 

See  “Vie  de  J.  D.  Cassini,  4crite  par  lui-meme  ;”  Fontenellb. 
“  filoge  de  J.  D.  Cassini;”  Nic^ron,  “  M^moires ;”  and  Dr.  Hoe- 
fer’s  article  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Cassini,  (Jacques,)  an  astronomer,  and  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1670.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1694, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1696. 
In  1712  he  succeeded  his  father  as  director  of  the  Ob¬ 
servatory  in  Paris,  where  he  made  some  discoveries  re¬ 
specting  the  orbits  of  the  moons  of  Saturn,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  etc.  He  is  principally  known  by  his 
efforts  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  About  1700 
he  co-operated  with  his  father  in  measuring  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  southward  to  Canigou,  and  in  1718  he  alone 
continued  the  work  northward  to  Dunkirk.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1720  a  treatise  “  On  the  Magnitude  and  Figure 
of  the  Earth,”  containing  results  which  have  since  been 
corrected  by  La  Caille  and  Delambre.  He  died  in  1756, 
leaving  a  few  other  works,  among  which  is  “  Elements 
of  Astronomy.”  His  son  Cesar  Francois,  noticed  above, 
was  his  successor  in  the  Observatory. 

See  Delambre,  “  Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  moderne  ;”  Fouchy, 
“  Ifloge  de  J.  Cassini,”  in  “  Histoire  de  l’Acad^mie  des  Sciences.” 

Cassini,  de,  d«?h  ki'se'ne',  (Alexandre  Henri  Ga¬ 
briel,)  Count,  a  French  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1784, 
was  the  son  of  Count  J.  D.  Cassini,  astronomer  royal. 
Having  studied  law,  he  was  made  in  1810  a  judge  of  one 
of  the  Parisian  tribunals.  In  1816  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  royal  court.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  a  botanist.  He  wrote 
several  botanical  treatises.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Gossin,  “  Notice  sur  A.  H.  G.  de  Cassini,”  1832. 

Cassini,  de,  (Jacques  Dominique,)  Count,  a  Frencn 
astronomer,  son  of  Cassini  of  Thury,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1 748.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1 770, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  director  of  the  Observatory 
in  1784.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  that  fully  adopted 
the  physical  principles  of  Newton.  In  1793  the  Conven¬ 
tion  decreed  that  the  direction  of  the  Observatory  should 
be  committed  to  four  persons,  who  should  officiate  in  ro¬ 
tation.  Cassini  was  one  of  the  newly-chosen  directors ; 
but,  being  displeased  with  this  innovation,  he  resigned 
in  September,  1793.  He  was  imprisoned  for  several 
months  by  the  terrorists  in  the  next  year,  and  thenceforth 
renounced  the  pursuit  of  astronomy.  Died  about  1845. 

Gee  Devic,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Travauz  de  J.  D.  Cassini,” 
1851 ;  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cas-sl-o-do'rus,  [Fr.  Cassiodore,  kt'seVdoR',] 
(Magnus  Aurelius,)  a  Latin  historian  and  minister  of 
state,  born  at  Scylacium,  (Squillace,)  in  Italy,  about  470 
a.d.  He  held  a  high  office  under  Odoacer,  who  was 
deposed  and  killed  by  Theodoric  the  Goth  in  493,  and 
he  afterwards  became  secretary  or  chief  minister  of  Theo¬ 
doric.  He  resigned  his  office  in  524,  but  was  again  in 
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the  public  service  under  the  successor  of  Theodoric,  and 
left  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  scholar  and  wise  min¬ 
ister.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Goths,”  of  which 
only  an  abridgment  is  now  extant,  treatises  on  grammar, 
logic,  arithmetic,  music,  and  other  works.  He  died  about 
the  age  of  one  hundred,  at  the  monastery  of  Viviers, 
which  he  had  founded. 

See  Saintk-Marthe,  “Vie  de  Cassiodore,”  1604;  A.  Olleris 
“  Cassiodore,  Conservateur  des  Livres  de  l’Antiquite  Latme,^  1041. 

Cas-sI-o-pe'I-a,  Cas-sl-e-pe'i-a,  or  Cas-sl'o-pe, 
fGr.  KaooLOTreia,  Kaaaieneta,  or  Kaoaumrj ;  Fr.  Cassiope 
or  Cassiop£e,  kf'se'o'pl',]  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  and 
mother  of  Andromeda.  According  to  classic  mythology, 
she  was  placed  among  the  stars,  forming  the  constellation 
which  bears  ner  name. 

Cassito,  kls-see'to,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
jurist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Bonito  in  1763  5  died  in  1822. 

Cassius.  See  Cassius  Longinus. 

Cassius,  kash'e-us,  an  ancient  Roman  physician,  who 
practised  in  Romemtder  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  was 
employed  professionally  by  that  emperor.  Celsus  calls 
him  “  the  most  ingenious  physician  of  his  age and  Galen 
also  highly  praises  him.  Some  scholars  have  ascribed 
to  him  the  authorship  of  a  medical  work  called  “  Medi- 
cinales  Qusestiones,”  etc. 


Cassius,  kash'e-us,  [Ger.  pron.  kls'se-tls,]  (Andreas,) 
a  German  chemistand physician,  born  at  Sleswick.  He 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1668,  and  practised 
at  Hamburg  with  much  success.  He  invented  the  mode 
of  producing  the  oxide  of  gold,  which  bears  his  name 
(purple  of  Cassius)  and  affords  a  fine  purple  colour  to 
painters  on  porcelain. 

Cassius,  (Avidius,)  a  Roman  general,  noted  for  au¬ 
dacity  and  severity  of  discipline.  He  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  against  whom  he  rebelled  in  175  a.d.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army,  but  a  few  months  later 
he  was  killed  by  some  soldiers  who  conspired  against  him. 

Cassius,  (Christian,)  brother  of  Andreas,  noticed 
above,  was  chancellor  of  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  a 
friend  of  Grotius.  He  performed  several  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  with  honour.  Died  in  1676. 

Cassius  Chaerea.  See  Chorea. 

Cassius  Dion.  See  Dion  Cassius. 

Cas'sius  Fe'lix,  surnamed  Iatrosophis'ta,  a  Greek 
medical  writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century. 

Cassius  Hemina  See  Hemina. 

Cas'sius  Lon-gi'nus,  (Caius,)  a  Roman,  elected  con¬ 
sul  in  171  b.c.,  and  censor  in  154.  He  erected  a  theatre 
which  was  demolished  by  the  senate. 

Cassius  Longinus,  (Caius,)  a  Roman  jurist  of  high 
reputation,  flourished  about  50  a.d.,  and  wrote  “De  Jure 
Civili.”  He  was  banished  by  Nero  in  66  a.d. 

Cassius  Longinus,  (Caius,)  a  famous  Roman  patriot 
and  general,  who  conspired  with  Brutus  against  Caesar. 
His  early  zeal  for  liberty  was  manifested  at  school,  where 
he  struck  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  for  boasting  of  his 
father’s  absolute  power.  He  married  a  sister  of  his 
friend  M.  Brutus.  He  acted  as  quaestor  of  Crassus  in 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  53  B.c., 
and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  saved  the  remains 
of  the  army  by  a  skilful  retreat.  Having  resumed  the 
offensive,  he  signally  defeated  the  Parthians  in  Syria. 
In  the  civil  war  he  commanded  a  fleet  for  Pompey,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (48  b.c.,)  surrendered  to 
Caesar.  After  the  fatal  event  of  the  Ides  of  March,  44 
b.c.,  (see  C.®sar  and  Brutus,)  he  commanded  in  Syria 
with  success  against  Dolabella,  captured  Rhodes,  then, 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Brutus,  was  finally 
defeated  at  Philippi  by  Antony,  and  killed  himself  in  42 
b.c.  Brutus  is  said  to  have  called  him  “the  last  of  the 
Romans.  Cassius  forms  a  conspicuous  character  in 
Shakspeare’s  “Julius  Caesar.” 


See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Brutus;”  Dion  Cassius, 
Rome;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte  Roms.” 
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Cassius  Longinus,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  judge,  noted 
for  his  strictness  or  severity.  He  became  consul  in  625 
a.u.c.,  or  127  b.c.,  and  censor  two  years  later.  Having 
been  chosen  praetor,  he  was  sent  in  641  to  Numidia,  to 
bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
Rigid  judges  were  called,  after  him,  Cassiani  judices . 


Cassius  Longinus,  (Quintus,)  a  rapacious  Roman 
officer,  was  qusestor  in  Spain  in  54  B.c.,  and  tribune  of 
the  people  in  49  b.c.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Caesar  in 
the  civil  war.  Died  about  46  b.c. 

Cas'sius  Par-men'sis,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Ca'ius  Cas'sius  Seve'rus,  was  pro¬ 
bably  born  at  Parma.  By  some  critics  he  has  been 
confounded  with  Cassius  Etruscus,  who  was  ridiculed  by 
Horace,  (Serm.  i.  10,  61.)  He  was  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  who  killed  Caesar  the  Dictator,  and  in  the  war  that 
ensued  fought  under  Brutus.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Brutus  he  entered  the  service  of  Antony,  and  fought 
against  Octavius,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to  death 
about  30  B.C.  He  wrote  epigrams  and  elegies  of  some 
merit,  of  which  only  small  fragments  are  extant. 

See  A.  Nicolas,  “De  Cassio  Parmensi  Poeta,”  1852;  A.  Wei- 
chert,  “  Commentationes  II.  de  Cassio  Parmensi  Poeta,”  1834. 

Cas'sius  Se-ve'rus  Lon-gu-la'nus,  a  Roman  orator, 
born  at  Longula  about  50  B.c.,  was  noted  for  his  libels 
against  patricians.  He  introduced  a  new  style  of  oratory. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  sixth  epode  of  Horace  is  directed 
against  him. 

Cas'sius  Vis-oel-li'nus,  (Spurius,)  a  Roman  general, 
who  was  thrice  chosen  consul,  and  proposed  an  agrarian 
law.  On  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  supreme  power,  he  was 
put  to  death  in  485  b.c. 

Cas-sl-ve-lau'nus  or  Cas-sl-be-lau'nus, sometimes 
Anglicized  as  Cas-sib'e-lan,  a  British  chief,  who  ruled 
the  country  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
Pie  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britons  when  Caesar 
invaded  their  island  in  54  B.C.;  and  he  made  a  brave  re¬ 
sistance.  Having  obtained  information  from  the  Trino¬ 
ban  tes,  Caesar  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  capital 
of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  surrounded  with  forests, 
and  compelled  him  to  submit  and  pay  tribute. 

See  Cj«sar,  “De  Bello  Gallico.” 

Castaglione,  kls-tll-yo'nl,  or  Castiglione,  kis  t6i- 
yo'nl,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Anccna; 
died  in  1616. 

Castagniza,  de,  dl  kas-tlg-nee'thl,  or  Castaniza, 
kls-tl-nee'thl,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  monk,  who  became 
almoner  of  Philip  II.,  censor  of  theology,  etc.,  and  wrote 
“The  Perfection  of  the  Christian  Life,”  which  is  said 
to  be  the  original  of  a  famous  work  called  “  Spiritual 
Conflict.”  Died  in  1598. 

Castagno,  del,  dSl  kls-tln'yo,  (Andrea,)  a  celebrated 
Florentine  painter,  born  at  Castagno  about  1408.  Pie 
adorned  several  churches  of  Florence  with  his  works,  the 
best  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  He  learned  from 
Domenico  of  Venice  the  process  of  oil-painting,  which 
had  recently  been  invented,  and  then  is  said  to  have 
murdered  that  artist  in  the  dark.  This  crime,  according 
to  the  old  authorities,  was  confessed  by  him  on  his  death¬ 
bed  ;  but  late  historians  reject  the  whole  of  this  story. 
He  excelled  most  of  his  predecessors  in  perspective  and 
foreshortening.  Died  August  19,  1457. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Me¬ 
moirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Castaldi,  kls-tll'dee,  (Cornelio,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Feltre  in  1480;  died  in  1536. 

Cas-ta'li-o  or  Castalion,  kas'tl'le'iN',  sometimes 
written  Castellio,  (S£bastien,)  a  liberal  Protestant 
divine,  whose  family  name  wras  Chateillon,  (shl'tl'- 
ybN',)  born  in  Dauphine  about  15 15.  He  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  Calvin,  who  procured  for  him  a  chair  in  the 
College  of  Geneva  about  1542.  Dissenting  from  Calvin 
in  relation  to  reprobation,  etc.,  he  resigned  or  was  de¬ 
prived  of  this  place,  and  went  to  Bale,  where  he  taught 
Greek.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  tract  against  the 
persecution  of  heretics.  He  published  a  new  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  (1551,)  which  is  censured  for  its  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  simplicity  of  the  original.  He  also  wrote 
“Sacred  Dialogues  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,”  and 
other  esteemed  works.  Died  at  Bale  in  1563. 

See  Sainte-Marthe,  “  Elogia  Gallorum ;”  Bayle,  “  Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Arnold,  “  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Historie ;” 
J.  C.  Fuessli,  “  Lebensgeschichte  S.  Castellio’s,”  1775. 

Castalion.  See  Castalio. 

Castanheda,  kls-tln-ya'dl,  (Fernando  Lopez,)  a 
Portuguese  historian,  born  about  1500.  He  went  to 
India  while  young,  and  spent  many  years  in  collecting 
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materials  for  a  history  which  he  published  in  1551,  viz., 
“  A  History  of  the  Conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese.” 
It  is  esteemed  for  fidelity. 

Castaniza.  See  Castagniza. 

Castanos,  de,  di  kis-tin'ybs,  (Francisco  Xavier,) 
Duke  of  Baylen,  (bl-l§n',)  an  able  Spanish  general,  born 
at  Madrid  or  in  Biscay  about  1755.  He  became  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  in  1798,  soon  after  which  he  was  exiled 
from  Madrid  by  Godoy,  whom  he  had  opposed.  In 
1808  he  obtained  command  of  a  corps,  and  defeated  the 
French  under  Dupont  at  Baylen,  where  he  took  about 
18,000  prisoners.  He  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of 
the  fourth  corps  of  the  army  in  1811,  and  displayed  great 
skill  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  June,  1813.  He  became 
captain-general  in  1823,  and  councillor  of  state  in  1825, 
and  favoured  a  policy  of  moderation.  After  the  fall  of 
Espartero,  in  1843,  he  was  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella. 
Died  in  1852. 

Casteels,  kis'tals,  (Pieter,)  a  Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684,  went  to  England  in 
1708.  He  painted  birds,  flowers,  etc.  Died  in  1749. 

Castel,  kfs'tSl',  (Louis  Bertrand,)  a  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1688.  He 
became  a  resident  of  Paris  in  1720,  and  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  writings,  among  which  are  a  “Treatise 
on  Universal  Gravity,”  (1724,)  and  “Universal  Mathe¬ 
matics,”  (1728.)  The  latter  gained  for  him  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux,”  and  invented  a 
machine  named  “ocular  harpsichord.”  Died  in  1757. 

See  Abb6  dk  la  Port,  “  Esprit  et  Singularity  de  L.  B.  Castel,” 
1763- 

Castel,  (Ren£  Richard  Louis,)  a  French  poet  and 
botanist,  born  at  Vire  in  1758,  was  educated  in  a  Parisian 
college.  He  was  a  moderate  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  (1791.)  About  1797  he  published  a  descrip¬ 
tive  poem  on  plants,  (“Des  Plantes,)  which  was  much 
admired  and  gained  the  decennial  prize.  Pie  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Imperial  Lyceum  of  Paris  about 
ten  years,  and  inspector-general  of  the  university  from 
1808  to  1814.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “  The  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Castelar,  kis-ti-laR',  (Emilio,)  a  Spanish  statesman 
and  writer,  born  in  1832.  He  founded  in  1864  a  repub¬ 
lican  journal,  “  La  Democracia,”  and  was  soon  after 
removed  from  the  chair  of  history  and  philosophy  at 
Madrid.  He  was  driven  from  the  country  after  the 
revolution  of  1866,  and  was  one  of  the  republican  leaders 
in  1868.  On  the  abdication  of  Amadeus  (1873)  was 
made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for  a  short  time 
(x873— 74)  was  President  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  After 
the  coronation  of  Alfonso  XII.  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
Cortes.  Among  his  works  are  “  Art,  Religion,  and 
Nature  in  Italy,”  (1874,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Movement,”  (1875,)  besides  several  novels,  biog¬ 
raphies,  and  works  upon  politics  and  literary  criticism. 
He  withdrew  from  public  life  in  1893.  Died  May  25, 
1899. 

Castel-Cicala.  See  Ruffo,  (Fabrizio.) 

Castel-Melhor,  de,  di  kis-t§l-m£l-yor',  (J0A0  Ro¬ 
drigo  de  Vasconcellos — di  vis-kon-sel'16s,)  Count, 
a  Portuguese  general,  who  repulsed  the  Spanish  army  in 
1643,  and  was  commander-in-chief  in  1645.  Died  in  1658. 
His  son,  Luis  Souza,  was  the  favourite  of  Alfonso  VI., 
and  prime  minister  from  1663  to  1667. 

Casteleyn,  de,  deh  kisTeh-lIn',  (Mathieu,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  poet,  born  at  Oudenarde,  lived  about  1550.  He  wrote 
an  “  Art  of  Poetry,”  (“  De  Konst  van  Rhetoriken,”  etc., 

x555.) 

Cas'tell,  (Edmund,)  an  English  Orientalist,  was  born 
in  Cambridgeshire  in  1606.  After  graduating  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  resided  there  many  years,  while  compiling  his 
great  work,  a  “Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Samaritan,  Persian,  and  Ethiopian  Languages,” 
(1669,)  on  which  he  spent  ^12,000,  to  the  ruin  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  “  This  work,”  says  Dibdin,  “  has  long  challenged 
the  admiration  and  defied  the  competition  of  foreigners.” 
In  1666  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Wood,  “  A  then*  Oxonienses.  ” 


Castellan,  kis'ti'lflN',  (Antoine  Louis,)  a  French 
landscape-painter  and  architect,  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1772.  Having  visited  Italy  and  Greece,  he  published 
several  interesting  works,  illustrated  by  himself,  among 
which  are  “Letters  on  the  Morea,”  (1808,)  “  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ottomans,”  (1812,)  and  “Letters 
on  Italy,”  (1819.)  He  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the 
“Biographie  Universelle,”  and  “Studies  on  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainebleau,  considered  as  one  of  the  Types  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  Arts  in  France,”  (1840,)  which  is 
called  an  excellent  work.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Castellane,  de,  deh  kts'ti'l&n',  (Esprit  Victor 
Elisabeth  Boniface,)  Count,  a  French  marshal,  born 
in  Paris  in  1788.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in 
1804,  fought  at  Eckmiihl,  Essling,  and  Wagram,  (1809,) 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
(1812.)  After  the  restoration  he  served  in  Spain,  became 
marechal-de-campin  1824,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1833. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1837.  Amidst  the  agi¬ 
tation  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  main¬ 
tained  order  in  Rouen  by  his  firmness.  He  was  created 
a  marshal  of  France  in  1852.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  against  Austria  in  Italy,  April,  1859,  Castellane  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  army  of  Lyons.  Died  in 
September,  1862. 

See  Charras,  “  Les  trois  Mar^chaux,  Saint-Arnaud,  Magnan  et 
Castellane,”  1853. 

Castellani,kis-t£l-li'nee,  (Luigi  Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  medical  writer,  born  near  Mantua,  lived  about  177a 

Castellanus.  See  DuchAtel,  (Pierre.) 

Castellesi,  kis-t&l-la'see,  (Adrian  or  Adriano,)  an 
Italian  prelate  and  accomplished  Latin  writer,  born  in 
Tuscany.  He  published  treatises,  in  Latin,  “On  True 
Philosophy,”  (1507,)  and  “On  the  Latin  Language,” 
(1513.)  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Leo  X., 
and  was  detected  and  fined. 

Castelli,  the  Italian  of  Chasteau,  which  see. 

Castelli,  kis-tel'lee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Messina,  published  a  “  Lexicon  Medicum 
Graeco-Latinum,”  (1607,)  often  reprinted. 

Castelli  or  Castellio,  kis-tel'le-o,  (Benedetto,)  an 
Italian  monk,  and  an  eminent  disciple  of  Galileo  in 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1577.  He  taught 
mathematics  with  honour  at  Pisa,  and  at  the  college  di 
Sapienza,  in  Rome.  He  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  a 
new  branch  of  hydraulics,  the  theory  of  running  waters. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  applied  to  him  for  an  improved  plan 
of  confining  the  rivers  which  damaged  his  territories, 
on  which  occasion  he  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  “On 
the  Mensuration  of  Running  Waters,”  (“Della  Misura 
dell’  Acque  correnti.”)  He  left  other  scientific  works. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1644. 

See  “Vita  Benedicti  Castelli,”  Dresden,  1746;  Tanfoglio 
“  Elogio  di  B.  Castelli,”  1819. 

Castelli  or  Castello,  kis-tel'lo,  (Bernardo,)  an 
eminent  painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1557.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Rome,  where  the  pope  employed  him  to  paint 
a  picture  for  Saint  Peter’s.  He  was  a  friend  of  Tasso, 
for  whose  great  poem  he  made  some  designs,  which  were 
engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci.  Died  in  1629. 

SeeMoscHiNi,  “Memoriasulla  Vita  del  PittoreB.  Castelli,”  1810. 

Castelli  or  Castello,  (Gabriello  Lancelotto,.)  an 
Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Palermo  in  1727;  died  about 
1792. 

Castelli,  (Giovanni  Battista.)  See  Castello. 

Castelli,  kis-tel'lee,  (Ignaz  Friedrich,)  a  populat 
German  dramatic  author,  born  in  Vienna  in  1781.  He 
produced  a  great  number  of  comedies,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  be  imitations  of  Eugene  Scribe.  In  1809  he 
composed  war-songs  for  the  Austrian  army,  which  were 
distributed  by  the  government  and  were  very  popular. 
Died  in  1862. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Castelli,  (Pietro,)  a  learned  physician  and  botanist, 
born  at  Messina.  He  became  a  professor  of  medicine  in 
a  college  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  professor  of  botany  in 
Messina.  He  wrote  several  popular  works  on  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  botany.  Died  about  1656. 

Castelli,  (Valerio,)  born  in  1625,  was  a  son  of  Ber¬ 
nardo,  noticed  above,  and  was  a  successful  painter,  espe- 
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cially  of  battle-pieces.  He  worked  in  Genoa,  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  which  he  adorned.  His  works  were  in 
request  among  the  French  and  English.  His  design  and 
colour  are  praised.  Died  in  1659* 

See  Ratti,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Genovesi.” 

Castellio,  (Benedetto.)  See  Castelll 

Castellio,  (S£bastien.)  See  Castalio. 

Castello.  See  Castellt. 

Castello,  kls-tel'lo,  or  Castelli,  kls-tel'lee,  (Gio- 
vanni  Battista,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter  and  architect, 
born  at  or  near  Bergamo  about  1506,  was  surnamed  IL 
Bergamasco,  (fel  bSR-gl-mls'ko.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo..  He  studied  in  Rome, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Luca  Cambiaso,  and 
he  worked  with  that  artist  in  Genoa.  After  he  had 
painted  some  admirable  frescos  in  Genoa,  he  went  to 
Madrid,  and  became  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  at 
Madrid  about  1575.  His  design  was  correct,  and  his 
colouring  excellent. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paintingin  Italy Ticozzi,  “  Dizionario.” 

Castello-Branco,  kls-tel'lo  bRln'ko,  (Camillo,)  a 
Portuguese  author,  born  at  Lisbon,  March  10,  1826.  He 
published  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  chiefly  of 
popular  romances,  many  of  them  illustrating  Portuguese 
history.  He  also  wrote  plays  and  poems.  Died,  1890. 

Castelnau,  de,  deh  kts'tll'no',  (Jacques,)  Marquis, 
a  French  general,  born  in  1620,  served  with  distinction  in 
many  campaigns  against  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialists. 
At  Friburg  he  received  six  wounds  without  leaving  his 
post.  In  1655  he  commanded  with  success  in  Hainault, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Turenne,  in  1656,  commanded  the 
army  of  Flanders.  He  obtained  a  marshal’s  baton  in 
1658,  and  was  killed  at  Dunkirk  the  same  year. 

Castelnau,  de,  (Michel,)  an  able  French  diplomatist 
and  general,  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Touraine  about  1520.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  per¬ 
formed  missions  to  several  foreign  courts.  In  the  civil 
wars  that  began  about  1 560  he  fought  against  the  Prot¬ 
estants  at  Rouen,  Dreux,  etc.  He  was  minister  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  1574  to  1584.  After  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  he  obtained  a  high  command  in  the  army.  He  died 
in  1592,  leaving  “Memoirs”  of  the  events  from  1559  to 
i57°,  (3  vols.,  1731,)  which  are  said  to  be  impartial  and 
trustworthy. 

See  Lb  Labourbur,  “Vie  de  Michel  de  Castelnau,”  1659. 

Castelvetro,  kls-tll-va'tRO,  (Ludovico,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  critic,  born  at  Modena  in  1505.  His  severe  criti¬ 
cism  on  a  canzone  of  Caro  about  1555  occasioned  a  noto¬ 
rious  and  acrimonious  controversy  between  the  poet  and 
the  critic.  About  1558  he  was  imprisoned  in  Rome  on 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
Having  escaped  by  night,  he  was  condemned  as  a  contu¬ 
macious  heretic  in  1561,  and  took  refuge  in  Lyons  and 
Geneva.  His  greatest  work  is  a  commentary  on  the 
“Poetics”  of  Aristotle,  (1570,)  which,  though  marred  by 
sophisms  and  minute  subtleties,  “may  justly  claim  re¬ 
spect,”  says  Hallam,  “  not  only  as  the  earliest  exposition 
of  the  theory  of  criticism,  but  for  its  acuteness,  erudition, 
and  independence.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”)  Died  in  1571. 

See  Muratori,  “Vie  de  Castelvetro,”  prefixed  to  his  “Opera 
vane  cntiche,”  1727;  J.  B.  Venturi,  “  Elogio  di  L.  Castelvetro,” 
1778;  Ginguen6,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie ;”  Lebret,  “Anec- 
dota  de  L.  Castelvetro  ejusque  Scriptis,”  1763;  NicSron,  “M<S- 
moires.”  ’ 

Castex,  kfs'tSks',  (Bertrand  Pierre,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1771 ;  died  in 
1843. 

Casti,  kls'tee,  (Giovanni  Battista,  or  Giambat¬ 
tista,)  a  popular  Italian  poet  and  priest,  born  in  the 
Roman  States  in  1721.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  an  academy  at  Montefiascone.  About  1769  he 
Pr.eseri^ec^  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who  was  pleased 
with  his  witty  conversation.  Casti  accompanied  embas¬ 
sies  from  Vienna  to  several  courts  of  Europe,  and,  having 
returned  to  Austria,  was  appointed  court  poet  in  1782 
In  1793  he  published  “Novelle  galanti,”  poetical  tales’ 
which  are  admired  for  vivacity,  originality,  and  elegance’ 
Between  1790  and  1796  he  left  Vienna,  and  became  a 
resident  of  Florence  and  Paris.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  a  poem  called  “  Speaking  Animals,”  (“Animali 


parlanti,”  1802,)  a  political  satire,  which  Mr.  Rose  trans¬ 
lated  or  imitated  in  his  “  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts.” 
He  also  wrote  burlesque  dramas,  and  an  amusing  poem 
entitled  “  The  Three  Groats,”  (“  I  tre  Giulj,”)  which  was 
translated  into  English,  (London,  1826.)  Died  in  Paris 
in  1803. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  “Narrative  and 
Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians,”  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  fo» 
April,  1819. 

Castiglione,  kls-t£l-y5'nl,  (Baldassare,)  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Italian  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Casatico,  near  Mantua,  in  1478.  In  early  life  he  became 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  polished  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  by  whom  in  1505  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  England.  He  was  several  times  employed  on  mis¬ 
sions  to  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  In  1525  the 
latter  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  at  Madrid. 
He  died  at  Toledo  in  1529.  His  principal  work  is  “  The 
Courtier,”  (“II  Cortegiano,”  1528,)  which  is  regarded  as 
excellent  in  thought  and  style.  He  wrote  several  small 
poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which  are  esteemed  models 
of  elegance. 

See  Serassi,  “Vita  del  Castiglione,”  in  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
Rome,  1760;  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litt4raire  d’ltalie  ;”  P.  Giovio, 
“Elogia;”  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Girolamo  Fbrri,  “DeVitaet 
Scriptis  B.  Castiglionis,”  1780. 

Castiglione  or  Castiglioni,  kls-t&l-yo'nee,  (Carlo 
Ottavio,)  Count,  an  eminent  Italian  linguist  and  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Milan  about  1790.  He  directed  his 
attention  to  languages  and  numismatics,  and  published 
in  1819  a  “Description  of  the  Cufic  Coins  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Milan.”  In  the  same  year  Angelo  Mai  and 
Castiglione  published  fragments  of  a  Gothic  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  Bishop  Ulphilas,  which  Mai  had 
recently  found  in  palimpsests.  Castiglione  produced  in 
1826  a  valuable  work  entitled  “Geographical  and  Numis- 
matical  Memoir  on  the  Part  of  Barbary  called  by  the 
Arabs  Afrikiah.”  Died  in  1849. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Castiglione,  (Giovanni  Benedetto,)  an  excellent 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  surnamed  IL  Grechetto, 
(£1  gRl-ket'to,)  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1616.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  G.  B.  Paggi  and  of  G.  Andrea  de’  Ferrari.  He 
worked  at  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Mantua, 
and  excelled  in  history,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  ani¬ 
mals.  As  a  painter  of  animals  he  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  artist  of  Italy.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  “  Na¬ 
tivity,”  in  a  church  of  Genoa.  He  produced  numerous 
admirable  etchings,  among  which  are  “  Diogenes  with 
his  Lantern,”  and  “  The  Entrance  of  the  Animals  into 
the  Ark.”  He  died  at  Mantua  in  1670. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Soprani,  “Vite 
de*  Pittori  Genovesi ;”  Bryan,  “  Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Castiglione,  (Valerio,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Milan  in  1593.  He  wrote  “  Clio,”  a  poem, 
(1616,)  a  “  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Piedmont,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1668. 

Castiglione,  de,  Due.  See  Augereau. 

Castiglioni.  See  Castiglione. 

Castil-Blaze.  See  Blaze. 

Castilho,  de,  di  kls-t&l'yo,  (Antonio  Feliciano,)  a 
popular  Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1800,  is  some¬ 
times  called  “  the  Blind  Poet  of  Portugal.”  About  1820 
he  published  “  Letters  from  Echo  to  Narcissus,”  a  poem, 
which  had  great  success.  Among  his  other  works  are 
“Day  in  the  Spring,”  (1822,)  “Night  at  the  Castle,” 
(“Noite  do  Castello,”  1830,)  and  “Poetical  Medita¬ 
tions.”  He  is  considered  the  most  pure  and  harmonious 
of  modern  Portuguese  poets.  He  wrote  several  prose 
works,  one  of  which  is  “  Historical  Portraits  of  Portugal,” 
(“  Quadros  historicos  de  Portugal.”)  Died  June  18, 1875* 

Castilhon  or  Castillon,  kas'te'ydN',  (Jean  Louis,) 
a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1720.  He 
wrote  for  many  periodicals,  and  published  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  Philosophic 
Dogmas  and  Opinions  from  Ancient  Times  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent,”  (3  vols.,  1769,)  and  “The  Last  Revolutions  of  the 
Globe.”  Died  about  1793. 

Castilla,  kls-t£l'yl,  (Don  Ramon,)  a  Peruvian  gen¬ 
eral  and  statesman,  born  at  Tarapaca  about  1795*  He 
fought  against  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  war  of  inde- 
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pendence  which  began  m  1821.  He  was  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  brigade  in  1834,  and  served  in  the  civil  war  that 
ensued.  In  1845  he  was  elected  President  of  Peru.  He 
has  the  credit  of  restoring  order  and  peace  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  18^1  he  transmitted  the  government  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Jose  Rufino  Echenique.  In  1855  he  usurped  or 
obtained  the  chief  power.  lie  was  re-elected  President 
in  1858.  Died  in  1867. 

Castille,  kts't£I'  or  kf s'te'ye,  (Charles  Hippolyte,) 
a  French  political  writer  ancTnovelist,  born  at  Montreuil- 
sur-Mer  in  1820.  He  published  “  The  Chase  after  Chime¬ 
ras,”  (1854,)  a  “History  of  the  Second  French  Repub¬ 
lic,”  (1855,)  in  which  absolutism  and  the  Revolution  are 
represented  as  allies,  “  Parallel  between  Caesar,  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  Napoleon,”  (1858,)  and  in  1859  a  “History 
of  the  Sixty  Years  from  1789  to  i8jJ0.”  Died  in  1886. 

Castillejo,  de,  di  k£s-t£l-ya'Ho,  (Cristoval,)  a 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1494.  He 
assed  much  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Don  Ferdinand, 
rother  of  Charles  V.  He  wrote  canzones  of  a  playful 
and  witty  character,  and  satires.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature ;”  Longfellow 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Castillo,  de,  di  kis-til'yo,  (Augustin,)  a  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Seville  in  1565  ;  died  in  1626. 

Castillo,  de,  (Enriquez,)  a  Spanish  historian,  born 
at  Segovia,  was  chaplain  and  historiographer  to  Henry 
IV.,  and  a  member  of  his  privy  council.  He  wrote  a 
“  Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,”  which  was  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Don  J.  M.  de  Flores,  secretary  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i 
part  i. 

Castillo,  de,  (Fernando,)  a  Spanish  Dominican,  born 
at  Granada  about  1529,  wrote  a  “History  of  San  Do¬ 
mingo  and  his  Order,”  (1584.)  Died  in  1593. 

Castillo,  del,  dSl  kSs-tfcl'yo,  (Bernal  Diaz,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  officer,  born  at  Medina  del  Campo.  He  assisted 
Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, whither  he  went  about 
1520,  and  afterwards  settled  in  that  country.  He  wrote 
a  “  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain,”  which  is 
said  to  have  some  merit,  though  the  style  is  far  from 
elegant 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,”  by  himself,  trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  Ingraham  Lockhart,  1844  ;  Prescott,  “  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  ii.  book  v. 

Castillo,  del,  (Jos£  Maria,)  a  South  American  jurist, 
was  appointed  by  Bolivar  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  (1828.) 

Castillo,  del,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  historical  painter, 
brother  of  Augustin,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Seville 
in  1584,  and  was  the  master  of  Murillo  and  Alonzo  Cano. 
Died  in  1640. 

Castillo  Solorzano,  del,dSl  k£s-t£l'yo  so-loR-thi'no, 
(Alonzo,)  a  famous  Spanish  romance-writer  and  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  highly  praised  by 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  produced  numerous  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  among  which  are  “  La  Garduna  de  Sevilla,” 
and  the  “  Hall  of  Recreation,”  (“  Sala  de  Recreacion,” 
1629,)  a  novel. 

See  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Castillo  y  Saavedra,  del,  dSl  kis-t&'yo  e  st-va'- 
drJ,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish  painter  of  history,  portraits, 
and  landscapes,  born  at  Cordova  in  1603,  excelled  in 
design  and  composition.  In  1666  he  visited  Seville,  where 
the  works  of  Murillo  appeared  to  him  so  inimitable  that 
he  gave  up  in  despair,  and  died  in  less  than  a  year. 

See  Quilliet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Castillon.  See  Castilhon. 

Castillon,  de,  deh  kls'tM'ydN'  or  kts'te'ydN',  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Francesco  Salvemini,)  an  able  geometer,  bom 
at  Castiglione,  in  Tuscany,  in  1 709,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Utrecht  in  1751.  Frederick  the  Great  in¬ 
vited  him  to  Berlin,  and  made  him  a  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  In  1787  he  succeeded  La  Grange  as  director  of 
the  mathematical  class  in  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  He 
translated  into  French  Locke’s  “  Elements  of  Physics,” 
Cicero’s  “  Academics,”  (“Academicae  Questiones,”)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1791. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 


Castillon,  de,  deh  kSs'te'y^N',  (Jean  Franqots 
Andr£  Le  Blanc,)  a  French  lawyer,  eminent  for  his 
learning,  eloquence,  and  philosophic  spirit,  born  at  Aix 
in  1719.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the  parliament 
of  Provence.  Died  in  1800. 

Castlemain,  kas's’l-man',  (Roger  Palmer,)  Earl 
of,  was  the  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
ambassador  from  James  II.  of  England  to  the  pope  about 
1686.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “An  Account  of 
the  Present  War  between  the  Venetians  and  Turks,” 
(1666.)  Died  in  1705. 

Castlereagh,  kasVl-ra',  (Robert  Stewart,)  Lord 
Viscount,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  a  British  statesman, 
born  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1769,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Stewart,  first  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry,  and  Sarah  F.  Seymour,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford.  In  1794  he  entered  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  Toryism.  By  the 
promotion  of  his  father  in  1796,  he  became  Viscount 
Castlereagh.  He  was  chosen  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
for  Ireland  in  1797,  and  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
in  1 798.  He  performed  a  prominent  part  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  the  latter  31  ear.  “  The  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,”  (1800,)  says  Alison,  “was 
carried  in  the  Irish  Parliament  chiefly  through  the  power¬ 
ful  abilities  of  Lord  Castlereagh.”  (“  History  of  Europe.”) 
In  1802  he  was  appointed  by  Pitt  president  of  the  board 
of  control,  and  in  1805  secretary  of  state  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  war  and  the  colonies.  The  failure  of  the  Wai- 
cheren  expedition  in  1809  exposed  him  to  censure,  and 
occasioned  a  duel  between  him  and  Canning,  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  ministry.  Just  before  the  duel  the  parties 
resigned  office.  In  February,  1812,  Lord  Castlereagh  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  (in  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Liverpool,)  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  in 
preference  to  his  rival  Canning.  He  represented  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  at  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  master-spirits 
of  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte.  In  1821,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  After 
showing  symptoms  of  insanity,  he  committed  suicide  in 
August,  1822.  As  he  left  no  issue,  the  title  passed  to  his 
half-brother  Charles.  (See  Londonderry.)  His  success 
as  a  statesman  is  ascribed  to  great  talents  for  business, 
invincible  firmness  or  moral  courage,  and  adroitness  in 
the  management  of  men.  As  he  had  obtained  nobility 
only  in  the  Irish  peerage,  his  parliamentary  services  were 
confined  to  the  House  of  Commons.  His  “  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence”  (8  vols.,  1848)  forms  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  modern  history. 

See  Alison,  “  History  of  Europe ;”  Harriet  Martineau,  “His- 
ory  of  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale;” 
“  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1848.  and  January,  1862  ;  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  April,  1862 ;  “  Foreign  Quarterly”  for  July,  1831 ; 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1862;  “Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  December,  1848. 

Cas'tor  and  Pol'lirs  or  Pol-jf-deu'9e§,  [Gr.  Kciarup, 
and  Hokvdevuris,]  heroes  of  the  Greek  mythology,  called 
also  Dioscu'ri,  (“sons  of  Jove,”)  were,  according  to  one 
account,  twin-brothers,  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  and 
brothers  of  Helen,  whence  they  were  called  Tyndar'idas. 
According  to  another  legend,  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda 
and  Jupiter.  Castor  was  an  expert  horseman  and  cha¬ 
rioteer,  and  Pollux  a  renowned  pugilist.  They  took  part 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  other  famous  enterprises.  The  ancient  poets  feigned 
that  Pollux  was  immortal,  and  that  when  Castor  was 
killed  in  a  fight  Pollux  offered  to  share  his  fate.  It  was, 
therefore,  permitted  that  the  boon  of  immortality  should 
be  divided  between  them,  and  that  they  should  exchange 
places  every  day,  dying  and  reviving  alternately. 

See  Keightley’s  “Mythology.” 

Castor  [K aorup]  of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  150  b.c. 

Castor,  (Antonius,)  a  Roman  or  a  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  at  Rome  one  hundred  years,  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Titus,  (80  A.D.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
his  high  reputation,  and  of  his  botanic  garden,  which  is 
the  first  mentioned  in  history. 

Castracani  See  Castruccio. 

Castrejon,  kis-tRi-Hon',  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish 
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painter,  born  in  Madrid  in  1625.  He  was  an  excellent 
colorist,  and  had  great  facility  of  invention,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  succeed  equally  in  heroic  subjects  and  in 
domestic  or  familiar  scenes.  His  “Michael  contending 
with  the  Dragon”  is  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Died  in 
1690. 

See  Quilliet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Castr^n,  kis-tran'  or  kis-trlTn',  (Matthias  Alex¬ 
ander,)  an  eminent  philologist,  bom  in  the  province  of 
Uleiborg,  Finland,  in  1813.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature,  in  the  illustration 
of  which  he  spent  his  life.  In  1838  he  travelled  through 
Lapland  on  foot  to  obtain  information  about  the  ancient 
mythology  and  language  of  that  region.  In  1841  he 
produced  a  Swedish  translation,  in  verse,  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Finnish  poem  “  Kalevala,”  which  attracted  much 
admiration.  Between  1844  and  1849  he  pursued  his 
researches  among  the  Samoieds  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Finnish  lan¬ 
guage  at  Helsingfors,  where  he  died  in  1852  from  the 
effects  of  his  last  journey.  He  left  grammars  of  several 
dialects  of  Northern  Russia,  and  other  works. 

.  See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1854. 

Cas-tren'sis,  (Paulus,)  an  eminent  mediaeval  jurist, 
educated  at  Perugia  and  Avignon.  He  was  professor 
of  law  at  Vienne  in  1380,  at  Avignon  in  1394,  at  Padua 
in  1429,  and  at  other  periods  was  called  to  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Perugia.  He  was  the  friend  and  vicar- 
general  of  Zabarella,  and  was  equally  distinguished  in 
the  civil  and  the  canon  law.  Died  July  20,  1441. 

Castries,  kis'tRe',  (Charles  Eugene  Gabriel  do 
la  Croix — deh  If  kRwf,)  Marquis  of,  an  able  French 
general,  born  in  1727.  Having  distinguished  himself  in 
many  campaigns,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1758,  and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Wesel  in  1760. 
He  was  afterwards  Governor-General  of  Flanders,  minis¬ 
ter  of  marine  in  1780,  and  marshal  of  France  in  1783. 
In  the  Revolution  of  1789  he  emigrated,  found  an  asylum 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  died  in  1801. 

Castriot,  (George.)  See  Scander-Beg. 

Castro,  (Jose  Maria,)  a  Costa  Rica  statesman, 
born  at  San  Jose,  September  1,  1818.  From  1842 
onward  he  held  high  positions  of  state,  becoming 
vice-president  in  1846,  and  president  in  1847  and 
again  in  1866.  Under  him  Costa  Rica  withdrew  from 
the  Central  American  Confederacy,  and  he  received 
the  title  of  “  Founder  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.” 

Castro,  kfs'tRo,  (Jos£  Rodrigo,)  a  Portuguese  Jew 
and  physician,  born  about  1545,  settled  in  1596  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  medi¬ 
cine.  He  published  several  valuable  works.  Died  in  1627. 

Castro,  da,  df  kfs'tRo,  (Paolo,)  an  eminent  juriscon¬ 
sult,  born  at  Castro,  in  Italy.  He  professed  Roman  law 
at  Padua,  Florence,  Bologna,  etc.,  and  wrote  treatises  on 
the  Digest  and  Code.  Died  about  1450. 

Castro,  de,  di  kfs'tRo,  (Alfonso,)  a  noted  Span¬ 
ish  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  bom  at  Zamora  about 
I49S»  entered  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  Philip  II.  to  England  when  he  went  to  marry  Queen 
Mary.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  the 
Low  Countries.  His  principal  work  is  a  Latin  treatise 
on  “Heresies,”  (1534,)  which  was  very  successful,  and 
passed  through  ten  editions  in  twenty-two  years.  Died 
in  1558. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Castro,  de,  (Don  Alfonso  Nunes,)  a  Spanish  his¬ 
torian,  who  lived  about  1670.  He  was  historiographer 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  wrote  a  “Chronicle  of  the  Goths, 
Castilians,  and  Austrians,”  (“Coronica  Gothica,  Cas- 
tillana  y  Austriaca,”  1708.) 

Castro,  de,  (Alvarez  Gomez,)  a  Spanish  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  in  1521.  He  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  Toledo,  and  wrote,  in  prose  and 
verse,  numerous  works,  among  which  are  “The  Life  of 
Francis  Ximenes,”  (1569.)  Died  in  1586. 

Castro,  de,  dk  kis'tRo,  (Esteban  Rodrigo,)  a  re¬ 
nowned  Portuguese  physician,  born  at  Lisbon  about 
1 560.  He  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  was  professor  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  University  of  Pisa  for  twenty-two  years. 
He  composed,  in  Latin,  many  works,  among  which  are 
“De  Complexu  Morborum,”  (1624,)  “  Posthuma  Varie- 


tas,”  (1639,)  and  “Medical  Consultations,”  (“Medicae 
Consul tationes,”  1644.)  He  was  styled  “the  Phcenix 
Df  Medicine.”  Died  in  1637. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Van  der  Lin¬ 
den,  “De  Scriptoribus  medicis.” 

Castro,  de,  (Felipe,)  an  eminent  Spanish  sculptor, 
born  at  Nova  (Galicia)  in  1711.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
and  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke 
in  1739.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Madrid,  and  was 
ranked  among  the  greatest  Spanish  sculptors  of  the  age. 
Died  in  1775. 

Castro,  de,  (Gabriel  Pereira,)  a  Portuguese  poet 
and  jurist,  born  at  Braga.  He  became  a  senator  at 
Lisbon,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  heroic  poem 
called  “Ulisea,”  (1636.)  He  has  been  ranked  among 
the  fine  geniuses  of  Portugal.  Died  in  1630. 

Castro,  de,  (Guillem,)  a  Spanish  dramatist,  born  at 
Valencia  about  1569.  He  was  for  some  time  commander 
of  a  citadel  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  passed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lope  de  Vega.  He  acquired  a  European 
celebrity  by  his  “  Spanish  Cid,”  a  drama,  which  was  the 
original  of  Corneille’s  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Cor¬ 
neille  acknowledged  that  he  owed  part  of  the  beauty  of* 
his  piece  to  Castro.  The  latter  wrote  “  Dido  and  .'Eneas,” 
“  Payar  en  propria  Moneda,”  and  other  dramas,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  which  was  printed  in  1621.  Died  in  1631.  Some 
account  of  his  life  was  published  by  Lord  Holland  in 
1817. 

Castro,  de,  (Inez.)  See  Inks  de  Castro. 

Castro,  de,  (J0A0,)  a  celebrated  Portuguese  general 
and  navigator,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1500.  He  studied  ma¬ 
thematics  under  Pedro  Nunez,  and  became  profoundly 
versed  in  that  science,  as  well  as  in  ancient  languages. 
About  1538,  as  commander  of  a  vessel,  he  made  a  voy¬ 
age  to  India  with  the  viceroy  Garcia  de  Noronha.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  which,  under  Estevao  da 
Gama,  explored  the  Red  Sea  in  1540.  He  wrote  an 
exact  scientific  description  of  that  sea,  of  which  he  also 
made  charts.  The  results  of  these  hydrographic  labours 
were  first  published  in  1833,  with  the  title  of  “  The  Log- 
Book  of  Don  John  de  Castro  on  the  Voyage  which  the 
Portuguese  made  to  the  Red  Sea,”  (“  Roteiro  de  Dom 
Joam  de  Castro  da  Viagem  que  fizeram  os  Portuguezes 
ao  Mar  roxo.”)  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  India 
in  1545,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at 
Diu,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  He  received 
the  title  of  Viceroy  of  India  in  1547,  and  died  in  1548,  in 
the  arms  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  He  left  in  manuscript 
a  “Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Goa.” 

Castro,  de,  (Jos6  Rodrigo,)  a  Spanish  Orientalist 
and  bibliographer,  born  in  Galicia  in  1739*  He  wrote 
three  poems,  (1759,)  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  III.,  to  whom  he  became  librarian. 
In  1781  he  published  the  first  volume  of  “Bibliotheca 
Espanola,”  (“  Spanish  Library,”)  which  had  great  success. 
The  second  volume  appeared  in  1786.  Died  about  1798. 

Castro,  de,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  painter  of  still  life, 
excelled  in  colouring  and  perspective.  Died  in  1663. 

Castro,  de,  (Vaca,)  a  Spanish  officer,  born  at  Leon, 
became  a  judge  of  the  royal  court  at  Valladolid.  In 
1540  Charles  V.  sent  him  as  governor  to  Peru,  which 
was  then  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  Almagro.  In 
1542  a  battle  was  fought  at  Chupas,  in  which  Almagro 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  By  the  order  of  Cas¬ 
tro,  he  was  executed  on  the  spot.  Castro  was  superseded 
in  1544,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
several  years.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  i. 

Castro-Sarmento,  de,  di  kSs'tRo  saR-m§n'to,  ( J  ago,  ) 
a  Portuguese  physician,  born  about  1692,  practised  in 
London,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
wrote  “Letters  on  the  Diamonds  of  Brazil,”  and  “Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,”  etc.,  (1758.)  Died  in  1762. 

Castrucci,  kis-tRoot'chee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Rome  about  1690,  served  Hogarth  as  the 
model  of  his  “  Enraged  Musician.”  Died  in  London  in 
1769. 

Castruccio-Castracani,  k&s-tRoot'cho  kis-tRl-kl'* 
nee,  a  chief  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  bom  in  Lucca  about 
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1282.  His  family  name  was  Antelminelli  or  Inter- 
m  1  NELLI.  In  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  1316,  he  be¬ 
came  master  or  seigneur  of  Lucca,  from  which  he  expelled 
the  Guelphs.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Florentines,  (1320-25,)  gained  a  great  victory  over  their 
general,  Raymond  de  Cardona,  in  1325,  and  by  his  cour- 
age  and  political  talents  became  a  powerful  prince.  The 
emperor  Louis  recognized  him  as  Duke  of  Lucca,  Pistoia, 
Volterra,  and  Lunigiano,  and  created  him  a  count  pala¬ 
tine.  He  died  in  1328,  leaving  several  minor  sons,  who 
did  not  inherit  any  share  of  his  power.  Macchiavelli  has 
written  a  romance  purporting  to  be  a  life  of  Castruccio, 
but  in  which  historic  truth  is  not  respected.  “  He  joined 
craft  and  duplicity,”  says  Sismondi,  “to  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  valour  and  to  extraordinary  talents.” 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes Negrini, 
‘Vita  Castruccii  Castracani,”  1496;  Macchiavelli,  “Vita  di  Cas- 
truccio-Castracani,”  1534,  and  French  translation  of  the  game,  by 
Drhux  du  Radier,  1753:  Aldo  Manucci,  “Azioni  di  Castrucdo- 
Castracani,”  1590  and  1820. 

Cas'wall,  (Edward,)  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
Dorn  July  15,  1814,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  About 
1847  he  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  becoming 
a  widower  in  1849,  he  joined  the  oratory  of  Dr.  Newman 
in  1850.  He  edited  the  “Lyra  Catholica,”  (1843,)  and 
published  some  original  hymns.  Died  January  2,  1878. 

Caswall,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Yateley,  Hants,  in  1810.  He  graduated  at  Ken¬ 
yon  College,  in  Ohio,  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  returned  to  England  in  1842, 
obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  by  which  his  orders  in 
the  church  were  recognized  as  valid,  and  then  received 
some  valuable  preferments.  Died  at  Franklin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  December  17,  1870.  He  did  much  to  develop  and 
confirm  the  feeling  of  unity  between  the  English  and 
American  Episcopalian  Churches.  He  was  the  author  of 
“  America  and  the  American  Church,”  (1839,)  “  Scotland 
and  the  Scottish  Church,”  “  The  City  of  the  Mormons,” 
(1842,)  and  other  works. 

CaS'well,  (Alexis,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  January  29, 
J799>  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1822.  He  be¬ 
came  a  tutor,  and  afterwards  a  professor,  in  Columbian 
College,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown  University  from 
1828  to  1864,  and  president  of  the  same  from  1868  to 
1872.  Died  at  Providence,  January  8,  1877. 

CaS'well,  (Richard,)  an  American  lawyer  and  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  Maryland  in  1729,  removed  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  his  youth.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1777,  and  was  re-elected  several  times.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  Died  in  1789. 

Caswini.  See  Cazweenee. 

Casy,  kt'ze',  (Joseph  Gr6goire,)  born  in  1787,  be¬ 
came  vice-admiral  of  France  in  1845,  and  senator  in  1852. 
Died  February  19,  1862. 

Casyapa.  See  KAsyapa. 

Cat,  Le.  See  Le  Cat. 

Catalan,  kS'tf'lfiN',  (Eugene  Charles,)  a  French 
geometer,  born  in  1814.  He  acquired  distinction  as  a 
teacher,  and  published  several  approved  works,  among 
which  are  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1843,)  an<3  “  Manual 
for  Candidates  for  the  Polytechnic,”  (1858.)  Died  in  1894. 

Catalani,  ki-ti-H'nee,  (Angelica,)  a  famous  Italian 
vocalist,  born  at  Sinigaglia  about  1782.  She  made  her 
dlbut  at  Rome  in  1802  with  immense  success,  which  was 
repeated  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Her  concerts 
were  applauded  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Paris 
and  London.  She  was  married  to  a  Frenchman  named 
Valabr&gue,  and  passed  many  years  in  England  and 
Paris.  She  retired  from  the  stage  about  1830,  after  which 
she  resided  at  Florence.  Her  merit  consisted  principally 
in  a  voice  of  extraordinary  volume  and  power.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1849. 

Catalani,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Fermo,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1750 ;  died  after  1800. 

Catalano,  ki-tJ-lS'no,  (Antonio,)  a  skilful  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Messina  in  1560;  died  in  1630. 

Cataldi,  kS-til'dee,  Cataldo,  ki-til'do,  written  also 
Catuldi,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  able  Italian  mathema¬ 


tician,  born  at  Bologna  about  1548.  He  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  mathematics  in  Bologna,  and  wrote 
several  works,  which  display  an  inventive  genius  and 
extensive  learning.  One  of  them  is  entitled  “  Algebra 
Applicata,”  (1622.)  Died  in  1626. 

Cataldo.  See  Cataldi. 

Cataneo.  See  Cattaneo. 

Cat'cptt,  (Alexander,)  an  English  theologian,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1762  a  “Treatise  on  the  Deluge,”  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  philosophical  school. 

Catel,  ki'tfcl',  (Charles  Simon,)  a  French  musical 
composer,  born  at  L’Aigle  (Orne)  in  1773,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  harmony  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  in  1795, 
He  composed  the  music  of  “  Semiramis,”  (1802,)  “Wal¬ 
lace,”  (1817,)  and  other  operas;  also  a  “Traite  de  Har¬ 
monic,”  (1802.)  In  1815  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  Died  in  1830. 

Catel,  k£'t$l,  (Franz,)  a  German  painter  of  landscapes, 
history,  and  genre,  born  at  Berlin  in  1778;  died  in  1856. 

Catel,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  historian,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1 560.  He  was  a  councillor  in  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  and  author  of  an  esteemed  history  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  Died  in  1626. 

Catel,  (Samuel  Heinrich,)  a  German  scholar,  born 
at  Halberstadt  in  1758.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  French  gymnasium  of  Berlin.  He  published  Bion, 
Moschus,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho,  in  German  verse,  and 
other  works.  Died  about  1835. 

Catelan,  ktt'lftN',  sometimes  written  Catalan,  (Lau 
rent,)  a  French  pharmacist,  published  a  “Discours  sui 
la  Theriaque,”  (1614.)  Died  after  1639. 

Catelani,  ki-ti-la'nee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Guastalla,  March  30,  1811,  wrote 
on  various  bibliographical  and  archaeological  subjects 
connected  with  music.  Died  at  Modena  in  1866. 

Catelinot.  See  Cathelinot. 

Catellan-Caumont,de,  d?h  ki'tl'lSN'ko'mdN'^jEAN 
Antoine,)  Marquis,  a  meritorious  French  judge,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1759;  died  in  1834. 

Catellan  de  la  Masqu&re,  ki't^lflN'  deh  It  mis' 
kaiR',  (Claire  Priscille  Marguerite,)  a  French  poet¬ 
ess,  born  at  Narbonne  in  1662;  died  in  1745. 

Catellano,  ki-tgl-li'no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Leghorn;  lived  about  1750.  He  produced  a 
version  of  Anacreon,  (1753.) 

Catena,  ki-ta'ni,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  mathematician, 
born  in  Venice,  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1577. 

Catena,  (Vincenzo,)  a  distinguished  Italian  painter 
of  history,  born  at  Venice  in  1470.  Several  of  his  works 
are  preserved  in  Venice.  His  style  resembles  that  of 
Giorgione.  Died  in  1530. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caterino,  kt-tt-ree'no,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  at  Saint  Cyprian  in  1786;  died  at  Naples  in  1834. 

Catesby,  kats'be,  (Mark,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  naturalist  and  artist,  born  about  1680.  He  visited 
Virginia  in  1712,  and  returned  home  in  1719.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  others  persuaded  him  in  1722  to  go  to  Caro¬ 
lina  to  delineate  its  plants  and  animals.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1726,  and  in  1731  began  to  publish  his 
“  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,”  with  coloured  figures  drawn  and  etched  by 
himself, — the  finest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared 
in  England.  He  wrote  “  Hortus  Britanno-Americanus,” 
and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  London  in  1749. 

Catesby,  (Robert,)  an  English  Roman  Catholic  and 
conspirator,  who  originated  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605. 
He  is  called  “a  gentleman  of  good  parts”  by  Hume, 
who  says  he  “  first  thought  of  a  most  extraordinary  method 
of  revenge,  and  opened  his  intention  to  Percy.”  When 
Fawkes  was  arrested,  Catesby  and  his  accomplices  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  Warwickshire,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
a  desperate  stand.  Catesby  was  killed  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  officers  who  came  to  arrest  him,  in  November, 
1605.  (See  Fawkes,  Guy.) 

Cathala-Coture,  de,  deh  kt'tt'l&'ko'tuR',  (Antoine,) 
a  French  antiquary  and  jurist,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1632.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Quercy,”  (3  vols.,  1785.) 
Died  in  1 724. 

Cathalan,  kf'tt'lftN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Jesuit,  dis- 
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tinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1671 J 
died  in  1757* 

Catharin.  See  Catharinus. 

Ca-tha-ri'nus,  [Fr.  Catharin,  kt'tt'r&N',]  (Ambro- 
sius,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Sienna  in  1483. 
His  original  name  was  Lancelot  Politus  or  Politi, 
(po-lee'tee,)  which  he  changed  when  he  became  a  monk. 
He  acquired  celebrity  by  his  numerous  writings,  among 
which  are  “  Treatises  on  Original  Sin,”  and  “  On  Grace. 
He  affected  to  forsake  the  beaten  routes,  and  disowned 
the  authority  of  Saint  Thomas  and  the  Fathers.  In  1552 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Conza.  Died  in  1553* 

Cath'cart,  (Charles  Murray,)  second  Earl  of,  a 
British  general,  eldest  son  of  William,  the  first  Earl, 
born  in  178 3.  In  the  Peninsular  war  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  (June,  1813.)  He 
led  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  (1815.)  He  was 
Governor  of  Canada  some  time  between  1840  and  1846* 
Died  July  16,  1859. 

Cathcart,  (Hon.  Sir  George,)  a  brave  English  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  London  about  1790,  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cathcart,  noticed  below.  He  went  to  Russia  in 

1812  as  aide-de-camp  of  his  father,  who  was  ambas¬ 
sador  to  that  country.  He  made  the  campaigns  of 

1813  and  1814  with  the  allied  army,  and  witnessed  the 
battles  of  Xutzen,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  etc.  In  1815  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom 
he  attended  at  Waterloo.  He  served  several  years  with 
honour  in  Jamaica,  Canada,  etc.  In  1852  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  next  year,  having  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea. 
He  was  killed  at  Inkerman,  November  5,  1854.  His 
“Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Russia  and  Germany  in 
1812-13”  are  highly  commended. 

Cathcart,  (William  Shaw,)  first  Earl  of,  a  British 
general  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Petersham  in  1755. 
He  took  part  in  the  American  war,  and  in  1778  became 
aide-de-camp  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  1788,  and  at 
several  subsequent  periods,  he  was  ;hosen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  He  was  made 
major-general  in  1794,  and  served  against  the  French  in 
Holland,  etc.  In  1807  he  commanded  the  expedition 
which  captured  the  fleet  and  capital  of  Denmark,  and 
was  created  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  Viscount 
Cathcart.  He  was  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1813,  and  became  an  earl  in  1814.  Died  in  1843. 

Cathelineau,  ktt'le'nd',  (Jacques,)  a  French  peasant, 
born  near  Saint-Florent  about  1760,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  royalist  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
La  Vendee  in  1793.  By  his  virtue,  eloquence,  and  talent 
for  command  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  in¬ 
surgents.  Just  after  the  Vend^ans  had  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Saumur,  (June,  1793,)  where  they  took  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  Cathelineau  was  chosen  general-in-chief. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Nantes. 

See  Muret,  “Vie  populaire  de  Cathelineau,”  1845  . 

Cathelinot  or  Catelinot,  ktt'le'no',  (Dom  Ilde- 
FONSE,)  a  Fiench  monk,  noted  for  learning,  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1670.  He  left  many  works  in  manuscript.  Died 
in  1756. 

Catherine,  kath'er-in,  [in  Russian,  Ecat arina,  4-ki- 
ta-ree'n&,]  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  born,  of  poor 
parents,  at  Marienburg,  in  Livonia,  about  1688.  Several 
contradictory  versions  of  her  romantic  story  have  been 
published.^  She  was  taken  captive  at  Marienburg  by  the 
Russians  in  1702,  after  having  been  married  to  a  subal¬ 
tern  Swedish  officer.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  notice 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  in  1711  recognized  her  as  his 
wife..  She  accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  against  Tur¬ 
key  in  1711,  and  rendered  him  an  important  service  by 
negotiating  a  treaty  when  the  Russian  army  was  in  a 
critical  position.  Peter  caused  her  to  be  crowned  in 

1724.  She  was  proclaimed  empress  at  his  death  in 

1725,  and  died  in  1727.  She  had  several  children  by 
her  second  marriage,  one  of  whom  became  the  empress 
Elizabeth. 


See  Voltaire,  “Histoire  de  Russie,” 
XII “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 


and  “  Histoire  de  Charles 


Catherine  [in  Russian,  Ecatarina]  II.,  Empress  of 
Russia,  born  at  Stettin  in  1729,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Her  original  name  was  Sophia 


Augusta.  In  1 745  she  was  married  to  the  nephew  of 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  and  then  took  the  name 
of  Catherine  Alexievna.  Her  husband,  who  was  much 
inferior  to  her  in  abilities,  became  emperor  in  1762,  under 
the  title  of  Peter  III.  He  had  long  been  estranged 
from  her,  and  now  proposed  to  repudiate  her ;  but,  by 
a  conspiracy  of  her  friends,  he  was  deposed  in  July,  1762, 
when  she  became  mistress  of  the  empire.  (See  Peter 
III.)  Though  extremely  profligate  and  cruel,  she  had 
too  strong  a  mind  to  be  enslaved  by  her  passions  or 
to  allow  them  to  interfere  with  her  ambitious  policy. 
She  promoted  agriculture,  commerce,  and  education,  and 
liberally  patronized  scientific  men,  such  as  Diderot  and 
Euler.  In  1772  she  became  a  party  to  the  infamous 
partition  of  Poland,  by  which  she  obtained  Polotsk 
and  Moheelev,  (Mohilev.)  She  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  extended  her  dominions  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  1793,  by  a  new  partition  of  Poland,  she 
acquired  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  She  died  in  1796,  and 
was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.  “  Her  capacity,” 
-  says  Brougham,  “  was  of  an  exalted  order.  Her  judg¬ 
ment  was  clear  and  sure ;  her  apprehension  extraordi¬ 
narily  quick ;  her  sagacity  penetrating ;  her  providence 
and  circumspection  comprehensive.  There  have  been 
few  abler  monarchs  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
history  of  princes  affords  few  examples  of  such  talents 
and  such  force  of  character  on  a  throne,  perverted  to 
the  working  of  so  much  mischief!”  She  wrote  “In¬ 
structions  to  the  Commission  for  composing  a  Code  of 
Laws,”  and  various  other  works. 

See  Castbra,  “Vie  de  Catherine  II,”  *796;  Struvb,  “Vita 
Catherine  II.,”  1798;  Tooke,  “  History  of  Catherine  II.,”  1803; 
Tannenberg,  “Leben  Catherinens  II.,  1797;  C.  J.  de  Lignb, 
“Portrait  de  Catherine  II,”  1797;  S£gur.  “History;”  Brougham, 
“Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  vol.  ii. ;  Auguis,  “His¬ 
toire  de  Catherine  II  et  de  Paul  I,”  1813;  N.  Karamzin,  “Lob- 
rede  auf  Catherine  II.,”  translated  into  German  from  the  Russian 
by  J.  G.  Richter,  1820;  Johann  R.  Forster,  “  Kurze  Uebersicht 
des  Lebens  der  Kaiserin  von  Russland  Catharina  II.,”  1797. 

Catherine  (or  Catharine)  of  Aragon,  written  also 
Katharine,  Queen  of  England,  born  in  i486,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  She  was 
married  in  1501  to  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England.  Arthur  died  in  1502,  and  the  next  year  she 
was  affianced  to  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  who  was  six 
years  younger  than  herself!  Soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  (1509)  the  marriage  was  solemnized.  In  1516  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  afterwards  became 
queen.  In  1527  Henry  raised  the  question  of  divorce, 
which  was  pending  several  years.  (See  Henry  VIII.) 
She  died  in  1536,  much  respected  for  her  many  virtues. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Lingard,  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land;”  Strickland,  “Queens  of  England;”  Froude,  “History 
of  England;”  Shakspeare,  “Henry  VIII.” 

Catherine  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bqn,)  [Fr.  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Bourbon,  kitin'  deh  booR'b^N',]  Princess 
of  Navarre  and  Duchess  of  Bar,  born  in  Paris  in  1558, 
was  a  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  was  married 
to  the  Due  de  Bar  in  1599.  Died  in  1604. 

Catherine,  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  born  in 
1401,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and 
Isabella  of  Bavaria.  In  1420  she  was  married  to  Henry 
V.  of  England,  and  became  the  mother  of  Henry  VI. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  (1422)  she  became  the 
wife  of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  Owen  Tudor;  and  from  this 
union  descended  Henry  VII.  and  the  house  of  Tudor 
Died  in  1438. 

Catherine,  of  Portugal  or  Braganza,  Queen  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  was  born 
in  1638.  She  was  married  to  Charles  II.  of  England  in 
1661,  but  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  his  affection.  In 
1693,  after  Charles’s  death,  she  returned  to  Lisbon,  and 
in  1704  was  appointed  Regent  of  Portugal  by  her  brother 
Pedro.  (See  Charles  II.)  Died  in  1705. 

See  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Alexandria,  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Maximin,  about 
307  a.d.,  was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  philosophy, 
learning,  and  eloquence ;  and  her  history  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  many  artists  of  the  middle  ages. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art” 

Catherine,  [It.  Caterina,  ka-ti-ree'ni,]  Saint,  o> 
Genoa,  bom  about  1448,  was  the  daughter  of  Giacopo 
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Fieschi,  who  was  Viceroy  of  Naples.  She  became  the 
wife  of  Julian  Adorno,  a  dissolute  and  prodigal  patrician, 
whom,  after  many  years  of  sorrow,  she  converted  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  She  devoted  her  latter  years  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Genoa,  and  died 
in  1510,  leaving  two  works  which  were  esteemed  by  the 
mystics. 

See  Miratoli,  “Vita  della  B.  Caterina  di  Genova,”  1580. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Sienna,  born  at  Sienna  in  1347, 
took  the  habit  of  a  nun  about  1366,  and  became  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  fervent  charity  and  devotion.  She  medi¬ 
ated  a  peace  between  the  Florentines  and  Pope  Urban 
VI.  in  1378.  She  favoured  the  same  pope  when  his  autho¬ 
rity  was  contested  by  Clement  VII.,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  terminate  the  scandalous  schism.  She  died 
in  1380,  and  was  canonized  in  1461.  Her  letters,  and 
other  writings,  are  admired. 

Catherine  (or  Catharine)  HSw'ard,  Queen  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund,  Lord  How¬ 
ard,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was 
married  to  Henry  in  August,  1540,  and  was  executed  in 
February,  1542,  on  the  charge  of  unchastity  before  hel 
marriage,  and  adultery  afterwards. 

Catherine  de’  Medici,  (di  m£d'de-chee,)  [Fr.  Ca¬ 
therine  de  MJcdicis,  ktt'rfen'  deh  mk'de'sfess',]  born 
at  Florence  in  1519,  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Leo  X. 
In  1533  she  was  married  to  Henry  of  France,  who  in 
1547  became  King  Henry  II.  She  had  five  sons,  three 
of  whom  became  kings  of  France, — namely,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  The  death  of  Francis  II., 
in  1560,  rendered  her  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  regent  for  Charles  IX.,  who  was  a  minor.  She 
was  artful,  perfidious,  and  cruel.  To  increase  her  po¬ 
litical  influence,  she  corrupted  the  morals  of  her  sons. 
She  fomented  civil  war  among  her  subjects,  and  insti¬ 
gated  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  August,  1^72. 
(See  Charles  IX.)  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  a 
monument  of  her  munificence  as  a  patron  of  art, — per¬ 
haps  the  only  respectable  trait  of  her  character.  Died 
in  1589. 

See  Motley,  “History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  p. 
44,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  426  and  559 ;  also  his  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  577  and  578  ;  Eugenio  Alberi,  “Vita  di  Caterina 
de’  Medici,”  1834 ;  German  version  of  the  same,  by  Beck,  1847  ;  J. 
F.  Destigny,  “  Histoire  myst^rieuse  de  Catherine  de  M&hcis,” 
1847 ;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1840. 

Catherine  (or  Catharine)  Parr,  the  sixth  and  last 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was  the  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer  when,  in  1543,  she  was  married  to  that  king. 
She  once  offended  him,  it  is  said,  by  dissenting  from  his 
opinions  in  theology,  so  that  her  life  was  in  peril ;  but  she 
dexterously  averted  the  storm  by  feigning  that  she  did 
this  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  refuting  her,  and  to 
render  their  conversation  more  animated.  “Is  it  so, 
sweet-heart  ?”  said  the  king :  “  then  we  are  perfect  friends 
again.”  She  survived  Henry,  and  in  1548  married  Tho¬ 
mas,  Lord  Seymour,  Admiral  of  England.  Died  in  1548. 

See  Strickland,  “Queens  of  England.” 

Catherine  Paulowna,  [Ger.  pron.  ki-teh-ree'neh 
pow-lov'n3.,]  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg,  daughter  of  Paul, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1788.  In  1809  she  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  died  in  1812. 
She  was  a  favourite  sister  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  endowed  with  noble  and  amiable  quali¬ 
ties.  She  was  married  in  1816  to  the  Prince  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  who  became  King  William  I.  Died  in  1819. 

Cath'erwood,  (Mary  Hartwell,)  novelist,  was 
born  at  Luray,  Ohio,  December  16,  1847  ;  married 
James  S.  Catherwood  in  1887.  She  has  written 
“  Craque-o’-Doom,”  “Old  Caravan  Days,”  “The 
Romance  of  Dollard,”  “  The  Story  of  Tonty,”  “The 
Days  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  etc. 

CatT-lIne,  [Lat.  Catili'na,]  (Lucius  Sergius,)  a 
famous  Roman  demagogue  and  conspirator,  born  of  a 
patrician  family  about  108  B.c.  He  first  appears  in  his¬ 
tory  as  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  and  rendered 
himself  infamous  by  his  complicity  in  the  murders  and 
robberies  that  followed  the  success  of  his  party.  In  68 
b.c.  he  was  chosen  praetor  at  Rome.  Four  years  later 
he  began  to  canvass  for  the  consulship,  and  to  organize  a 


faction  of  desperate  and  profligate  men  like  himself  A 
remarkable  union  of  audacity  and  craft,  joined  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  other  popular  qualities,  rendered  him  a  fit 
leader  of  such  a  party.  Defeated  in  the  election  for  con¬ 
sul,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  republic  in  63  b.c., 
(690  A.U.C.)  Our  knowledge  of  this  affair  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  partial  statements  of  Cicero  and  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Sallust,  who,  however,  agree  in  representing  that 
Catiline  designed  nothing  less  than  a  general  massacre 
and  conflagration.  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  having 
received  notice  of  the  plot  from  Curius,  denounced  the 
treason  of  Catiline  to  the  senate  in  October,  and  the 
consuls  were  invested  pro  tempore  with  absolute  power 
for  the  emergency.  On  November  8,  Cicero  uttered  in 
the  senate  an  oration  of  great  power  against  Cataline 
who  attempted  to  reply ;  but  the  senate  refused  to  hear 
him.  He  then  hastily  left  Rome  and  joined  the  army 
of  his  partisans,  which  had  been  mustered  in  Etruria, 
leaving  Lentulus  and  other  conspirators  in  Rome.  Cer¬ 
tain  deputies  from  Gaul,  who  had  been  tampered  with, 
aided  Cicero  in  obtaining  more  positive  evidence,  by 
which  Lentulus  and  others  were  convicted  and  executea. 
The  army  of  the  senate  overtook  the  rebels  near  Pis- 
toria  (now  Pistoia)  in  62  B.C.  Catiline  animated  his  men 
with  an  eloquent  harangue,  and  fought  the  battle  with 
skill  and  determined  valour,  but  was  defeated,  find  fell  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  with  about  three  thousand  of 
his  partisans. 

See  Sallust,  “  Bellum  Catilinarium ;”  Cicero,  “  Orationes,  in 
Catilinam;”  Dion  Cassius,  “  History  of  Rome ;”  H.  Wolf,  “Cati- 
lina*  Conjuratio  ex  Fontibus  narrata,”  1803;  Rose,  “History  of 
Catiline’s  Conspiracy,”  1813;  G.  F.  Sidney,  “History  of  Catiline’s 
Conspiracy,”  1795;  Mursinna,  “Catilina;  historisches  GemsUde,’" 
*797- 

Catinat  de  la  Fauconnerie,  kf'te'ni'  deh  It  fo'- 
kon're',  commonly  called  simply  Catinat,  (Nicolas,)  a 
marshal  of  France,  eminent  for  talents,  integrity,  and 
generosity,  born  in  Paris  in  1637.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Spanish  and  Aus¬ 
trians  in  Flanders  between  1667  and  1678,  and  was 
wounded  at  Seneffe  in  1674.  Having  been  made  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  he  commanded  the  army  which  invaded 
Savoy,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Staffarda  in  1690.  In 
1693  ke  received  a  marshal’s  baton.  Louis  XIV.,  in 
reading  a  list  of  the  marshals,  exclaimed,  at  the  name 
of  Catinat,  “Here  is  Virtue  crowned  !”  In  1701  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  antagonist  to 
Prince  Eugene,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Villeroi. 
Died  in  1712. 

See  “M&noires  pour  servir  4  la  Vie  de  Catinat,”  par  M.  D.  C., 
Paris,  1775;  Guibert,  “filoge  de  Catinat;”  La  Harpe,  “l?loge  de 
N.  de  Catinat,”  1775;  Lebouybr  de  Saint-Gervais,  “Mtfmoires 
it  Correspondance  de  Catinat,”  3  vols.,  1818;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Catineau  -  Laroche,  kt'te'no'  ll'rosh',  (Pierre 
Marie  SAbastien,)  a  French  civil  officer,  born  at  Saint- 
Brieuc  in  1772.  After  holding  several  offices,  he  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  commerce  and  the 
colonies  in  1826.  He  published  a  “  Portable  Vocabulary 
of  the  French  Language,”  (1797,)  and  an  “Account  of 
French  Guiana,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1828. 

Catius,  ka'she-ijs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  born  in 
Gaul,  (Transpadane.)  Died  about  45  b.c. 

Cat'lin,  (George,)  an  American  traveller  and  artist, 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1796.  He  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  by  his  adventures  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  with  whom  he  passed  about  eight  years.  He 
represented  the  character  and  life  of  the  red  men  in  a 
series  of  paintings,  and  published  “  Illustrations  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,”  with  engravings,  (2  vols.,  1841,)  which, 
according  to  the  London  “  Athenaeum,”  “  is  a  book  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value.”  Having  exhibited 
his  Indian  Gallery  and  collection  in  Europe,  he  pub¬ 
lished  “Notes  of  Eight  Years’  Travel  and  Residence  in 
Europe,”  (2  vols.,  1848.)  Died  December  22,  1872. 

See  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists “  Edinburgh  Review” 
for  January,  1842.  * 

Ca'to,  (Dionysius,)  a  Latin  moralist,  for  whose  bio¬ 
graphy  no  materials  exist,  and  respecting  whom  many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  adopted.  His  name  is 
connected  with  a  small  work  entitled  “Disticha  de 
Moribus  ad  Filium,”  which  was  extensively  employed 
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as  a  catechism  of  morals  in  the  schools  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  commended  for  its  literary  merit  by  Eras¬ 
mus  and  Scaliger.  It  consists  mostly  of  moral  precepts, 
each  of  which  is  expressed  in  two  hexameter  verses. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina.” 

Cato,  [Gr.  Karov;  Fr.  Caton ,*  kt'tiN';  It.  Catone, 
ki-to'ni,J  (Marcus  Porcius,)  often  called  Ca'to  Cen- 
so'rius,  or  Censori'nus,)  i.e.  “  Cato  the  Censor, ”  also 
surnamed  THE  Elder,  an  eminent  Roman  patriot  and 
statesman,  was  born  of  a  plebeian  family  at  Tusculum  in 
234  b.C.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  served  in  the  army 
against  Hannibal,  and  in  209  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Tarentum  under  Fabius.  He  contributed  to  the  victory 
over  Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaurus  in  207.  In  the  intervals 
of  war  he  worked  on  his  Sabine  farm,  and  accustomed 
himself  to  a  hardy,  simple  mode  of  life,  disciplined  in  aus¬ 
tere  virtues  and  in  all  branches  of  practical  and  useful 
knowledge.  By  pleading  causes  for  the  poor,  he  had 
become  an  oracle  among  his  rustic  neighbors,  when  Va¬ 
lerius  Flaccus,  a  liberal  patrician,  recognized  his  merit, 
and  persuaded  him  to  seek  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  an 
ampler  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  soon  gained  eminence 
as  an  orator,  and  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He 
was  elected  quaestor  (paymaster)  in  204,  and  praetor  in 
198  B.C.,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province. 
In  195  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  with  his  early 
patron,  V.  Flaccus,  for  his  colleague,  and  commanded 
the  army  in  Spain  with  ability  and  success,  for  which  he 
received  a  triumph  on  his  return.  Elected  censor  in  184, 
he  reformed  many  abuses,  and  enforced  his  principles 
of  economy  and  sobriety  with  a  severity  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  many  enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  third  Punic  war,  and  author  of  the  phrase 
(which  he  often  repeated  in  the  senate)  Delenda  est  Car - 
thago,  (“Carthage  must  be  destroyed.”)  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  agriculture,  (“De  Re  rustica,”)  which  is 
extant.  His  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  became  an  eminent 
jurist.  Died  in  149  B.C.  In  Plutarch’s  parallels,  Cato 
the  Censor  is  the  counterpart  of  Aristides.  Few  names 
occur  in  the  Latin  classics  oftener  than  that  of  Cato, 
who  was  venerated  as  a  model  of  pristine  Roman  virtue. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Lives  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  “Cato;”  Cicero,  “Cato  Major,  seu  de  Senectute 
Drumann,  “  Geschichte  Roms  E.  Schober,  “De  M.  P.  Catone 
Censorino,”  1825  ;  Weber,  “  Programma  de  M.  P.  Catonis  Vita  et 
Moribus,”  1831. 


Cato,  (Marcus  Porcius,)  a  Roman  general,  was  an 
uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  100  B.C.,  and  in  that  office  opposed  Apuleius  Satur- 
ninus.  He  defeated  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  90,  and 
was  consul  in  89  B.C.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Marsians. 

Cato,  (Marcus  Porcius,)  surnamed  the  Younger, 
and  Uticen'sis,  {i.e.  “of  Utica,”)  a  celebrated  Roman 
Stoic  philosopher  and  patriot,  born  in  95  B.C.,  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  whom  he  took  for  his  model 
in  private  and  public  life.  He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  under  Antipater,  and  inured  himself  to  hardships 
and  privations.  His  first  campaign  was  in  the  servile  war 
against  Spartacus,  (72  b.c.,)  in  which  he  gave  proof  of 
courage  ;  but  martial  pursuits  did  not  prove  congenial  to 
his  taste.  After  performing  the  duties  of  quaestor  with 
honour,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  eminent  Roman  that  heartily  seconded  Cicero 
in  opposing  the  traitorous  designs  of  Catiline,  690  A.U.C. 
His  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  prompted  him  to  strenu¬ 
ously  oppose  the  ambitious  coalition  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and.Crassus;  but  his  success  was  perhaps  hindered  by 
his  inflexible  and  uncompromising  policy.  In  54  b.c.  he 
was  elected  praetor,  and,  by  his  efforts  to  prevent  bri¬ 
bery  at  elections,  gave  great  offence  to  the  politicians. 
He  failed  in  his  candidacy  for  the  consulship,  because  he 
would  not  resort  to  corrupt  means  to  procure  his  elec¬ 
tion.  When  the  rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  whom 
he  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile,  ripened  into  civil  war 
in  49  B.c.,  Cato  joined  the  party  of  the  former  as  the 
lesser  evil,  and,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  commanded 
an  army  in  Africa.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Scipio, 


*  The  manuscripts  of  Chaucer  have  Caton  and  Catoun.  (See  the 
“Tale  of  Melibeus,”  and  the  “Nonnes  Prestes  Tale.”) 


jvho  was  defeated  in  the  year  46.  Cato  then  wished  to 
defend  Utica  against  the  victor;  but  other  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed.  Unwilling  to  survive  the  ruin  of  the  republic, 
which  he  had  predicted  and  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
he  died  at  Utica  by  his  own  hand,  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 
Caesar,  on  hearing  of  the  event,  exclaimed,  “Cato,  I  envy 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  deprived  me  of  the  honour 
of  saving  thy  life.”  Cato  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  all  the  Romans.  His 
lofty  and  spotless  virtue  (as  virtue  was  then  understood) 
seemed  almost  to  justify  that  fine  though  somewhat  ex¬ 
travagant  line  of  Lucan’s  “  Pharsalia 

“  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.”t 
Plutarch  makes  a  comparison  between  Cato  and  Pho- 
cion,  whose  virtues,  he  says,  were  perfectly  similar  in 
form  and  colour.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
former  excelled  in  active,  the  latter  in  passive,  virtues. 
Cato’s  son  Marcus  was  killed  at  Philippi,  fighting  for 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

See  Tacitus,  “History,”  iv.  8;  Valerius  Maximus,  vi. ;  Dru¬ 
mann,  “Geschichte  Roms,”  vol.  v. 

Cato,  (Valerius,)  a  Roman  poet  and  grammarian, 
who  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  first  century  B.c.  He  had 
a  high  reputation  for  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  grammar.  His  poems  entitled 
“Lydia”  and  “Diana”  were  his  most  celebrated  works; 
but  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  There  is  extant, 
under  his  name,  a  small  poem  called  “Dirae,”  which 
some  persons  ascribe  to  Virgil. 

See  Suetonius,  “  De  Grammaticis  illustribus Burmann,  “An- 
thologia.” 

Cato  Censorius  or  Censorinus.  See  Cato  (M. 
Porcius)  the  Censor. 

Ca'to  LI-^in-I-a'nus,  (Caius  Porcius,)  a  son  of 
Marcus  Porcius,  noticed  below,  became  consul  in  the 
year  114  B.c.,  and  commanded  an  army  in  Thrace,  where 
he  was  defeated.  He  wTas  afterwards  employed  as  legate 
in  Africa,  and  was  charged  with  a  dishonourable  intrigue 
with  Jugurtha. 

Cato  Licinianus,  (Marcus  Porcius,)  an  eminent 
Roman  jurist,  was  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first 
wife,  and  was  esteemed  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.  He 
entered  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna  m  168  B.C.,  soon  after  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  law.  He  wrote  several  legal 
works.  Died  in  152  B.C. 

Cato  Uticensis.  See  Cato  (M.  Porcius)  the 
Younger. 

Caton,  the  French  of  Cato,  which  see. 

Ca'ton,  (John  Dean,)  LL.D.,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Monroe,  Orange  county,  New  York,  March  19, 
1812.  In  1833  became  a  lawyer  of  Chicago.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  1855  was  made  chief-justice,  but  resigned  in  1864, 
having  acquired  great  wealth  in  business  operations. 
He  published  “A  Summer  in  Norway,”  (1875,)  “The 
Antelope  and  Deer  of  America,”  (1877,)  and  “Miscel¬ 
lanies,”  (1880.)  Died  in  Chicago  July  30,  1895. 

Catone,  the  Italian  of  Cato,  which  see. 

Catrou,  ki'tRoo',  (FRANgois,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1659.  He  edited  the  “Journal 
de  Trevoux”  about  twelve  years,  (1 701-12,)  with  a  fair 
reputation  as  a  critic.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “History  of  Aurung-Zeb,”  (1702,)  and  a  “Roman 
History,”  in  twenty-one  volumes,  which  was  popular  at 
the  time.  Died  in  1737. 

Catrufo,  ki-tRoo'fo,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Naples  in  1771,  composed  operas,  arias,  etc.,  and 
wrote  a  “  Methode  de  Vocalisation.”  Died  in  1855. 

Cats,  kits,  (Jakob,)  sometimes  spelled  Catz,  [Lat. 
Cat'sius,]  an  eminent  and  popular  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Brouwershaven,  in  Zealand,  in  1577,  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  creators  of  Dutch  poetry  and  literature. 
He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  witn  success ;  and 
he  performed  with  credit  the  highest  functions  in  the 
public  service.  He  was  ambassador  to  England  in  1627 
and  in  1651.  From  1636  to  1651  he  served  as  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
“  Country  Life,”  (  “  Buitenlcven,” )  and  numerous  “  Mo-^ 

t  “  The  victorious  cause  was  favoured  by  the  gods,  but  the  con¬ 
quered  by  Cato.” 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  k,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 


a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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ral  Emblems,”  fables,  allegories,  songs,  etc.,  which  are 
admired  for  ease,  simplicity,  and  clearness  of  style,  and 
display  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Bilder- 
dijk,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch  poets,  says, 

“Dear  Father  Cats, 

What  endless  treasures  dost  thou  not  contain  I”* 

“His  imagination,”  says  Hallam,  “is  gay,  his  morality 
popular  and  useful.  No  one  was  more  read  than  Father 
Cats,  as  the  people  call  him ;  but  he  is  often  trifling  and 
monotonous.”  Died  in  1660. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Alsche, 
“  Commentatio  de  J.  Catsio,”  1828  ;  Siegenbeek,  “  Over  de  Ver- 
diensten  van  J.  Cats  als  Staatsman,”  1836  ;  Foppens,  “  Bibliotheca 
Belgica;”  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1854. 

Cattaneo,  kit-ti'ni-o,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  economist 
and  able  writer  on  philosophy,  statistics,  and  politics, 
born  at  Milan  about  1815.  He  was  a  republican,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  at  Milan  in  1848. 
Among  his  works  are  “  The  Insurrection  at  Milan  in 
1848,”  and  “  Natural  and  Political  Account  of  Lom¬ 
bardy.”  He  died  in  1869. 

Cattaneo,  (Danese,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  poet, 
born  at  Carrara  about  1500.  He  worked  in  Venice  and 
Verona,  and  was  eminent  as  an  artist  and  poet.  He 
was  author  of  a  poem  called  “The  Love  of  Marfisa,” 
(“L’Amor  di  Marfisa.”) 

Cattaneo,  (Felice,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan,  lived  about  1730. 

Cattaneo  or  Cataneo,  ki-ti-na'o,  (Giovanni  Ma¬ 
ria,)  a  learned  Italian  writer,  born  at  Novara,  became  a 
resident  of  Rome.  In  early  youth  he  composed  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Pliny  the  Younger,  which  was  admired,  and 
was  printed  in  1500.  He  left  an  unfinished  poem  on  the 
“  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders.”  Died  about 
1528. 

Cattani,  kit-t^'nee,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  missionary, 
born  at  Mddena  in  1696.  He  went  to  Paraguay  in  1729, 
and  afterwards  wrote  three  long  letters  on  that  country, 
which  Muratori  inserted  in  his  collection  with  high  and 
merited  praise.  Died  in  1733. 

Cattani,  (Gioacchimo,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Brisghella,  January  13,  1823.  He  attained  the  episco¬ 
pate  in  1868,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  in  1879, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  created  a  cardinal-priest. 

Cattani  da  Diacceto,  k&t-tH'nee  di  de-it-cha'to, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian  philosopher  and  writer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1446.  He  succeeded  Marsilio  Ficino  as 
professor  of  philosophy.  Died  in  1522. 

See  B.  Varchi,  “Vita  di  F.  Cattani  da  Diacceto,”  1361  and  1843 

Cattapane,  kit-ti-pi'ni,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona,  lived  about  1500. 

Catteau-Calleville,  kt'tS'  kil'v£l',  (Johann  Peter 
Wilhelm,)  a  historian  and  geographer,  of  French  origin, 
born  at  Angermunde,  in  Prussia,  in  1759.  He  became 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Stockholm 
in  1783,  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1810.  He  published  a 
“General  Description  of  Sweden,”  (1789,)  “Travels  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,”  (1810,)  a  “History  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,”  (1815,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1819. 

See  QuRrard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cat-tell',  (William  Cassiday,)  D.D.,  an  American 
educator,  was  born  at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  August  30, 
1827.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1848,  and  at  the 
Theological  School  of  Princeton  in  1852.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  was  president  from  1864  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  in  1883.  Died  February  11,  1898. 

Cattenburg,  van,  vtn  kit'ten-buRG,  (Adriaan,)  a 
Dutch  theologian,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1664.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  sect  of  Remonstrants  or  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  author  of  several  works,  among  which  were 
a  “Life  of  Hugo  Grotius,”  (1727,)  and  “Treatise  on  the 
Wisdom  of  Moses,”  (“Syntagma  Sapientiae  Mosaicae  ” 
I737-)  Died  about  1737 . 

See  Feller,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Cat't^r-mole,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  painter, 

*  “  Dierbre  Vader  Cats, 

Wat  behelst  ge  met  al  schats.” 


born  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  1800.  His  works  are 
mostly  paintings,  in  water-colours,  of  subjects  derived 
from  history  or  from  the  imaginations  of  Shakspeare  and 
Scott.  Among  his  capital  productions  is  a  large  picture 
of  “  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spire.”  At  the  Exposition 
of  Paris  in  1855  he  received  a  first-class  medal.  After 
that  date  he  painted  chiefly  in  oil.  Died  in  1868. 

Cattermole,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English  author,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  preceding,  became  vicar  of  Little  Marlow,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks.  He  published  “The  Literature 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  (2  vols.,)  “Illustrated  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Great  Civil  War  of  the  Times  of  Charles  I. 
ana  Cromwell,”  (2  vols.,  1846-52,)  and  other  valuable 
works.  Died  December  6,  1858. 

Cattho  or  Catto,  k&t-to',  (Angelo,)  a  learned  bishop, 
born  at  Taranto,  became  chaplain  to  Louis  XI.  of  France. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  skilful  in  astrology  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  future  events.  Died  in  1494. 

Cattier,  kt'te-i',  (Isaac,)  a  French  medical  writer, 
born  in  Paris,  lived  about  1640. 

Catuldi.  See  Cataldi. 

Catulle.  See  Catullus. 

Ca-tul'lua,  [Fr.  Catulle,  kt'ttil',]  (Caius  Valerius,) 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  born  at  or  near  Verona  about 
77  b.c.,  (some  authorities  say  87  b.c.)  He  went  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  by  his  literary  merit  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  society  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  Pollio,  and 
others.  His  indulgence  in  vicious  and  expensive  pleas¬ 
ures  soon  reduced  him  to  poverty,  which,  however,  did 
not  subdue  his  hilarity.  His  superior  genius  as  a  poet  is 
generally  admitted  by  ancient  and  modern  critics.  He 
wrote  numerous  poems,  which  are  still  extant,  including 
odes  and  epigrams  of  great  beauty  and  pathos.  He  also 
excelled  in  heroic  verse,  and  was  the  first  Roman  that 
cultivated  lyric  poetry  with  success.  His  longest  poem 
is  “The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,”  in  hexametei 
verse.  Some  critics  estimate  the  “  Atys”  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  his  works.  “  His  ‘  Atys,’  ”  says  Professor  William 
Ramsay,  “is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  in  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  literature.  Rolling  impetuously 
along  in  a  flood  of  wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the 
grandest  imagery  and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in 
every  line  the  fiery  vehemence  of  the  Greek  dithyramb. 
.  .  .  We  admire  by  turns,  in  the  lighter  efforts  of  hii 
muse,  his  unaffected  ease,  playful  grace,  vigorous  sim¬ 
plicity,  pungent  wit,  and  slashing  invective.”  He  imi¬ 
tated  Greek  models,  and  seemed  like  a  Greek  poet 
writing  in  Latin.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
45  b.c.  ;  though  Sealiger  maintains  that  he  lived  about 
thirty  years  after  that  date. 

See  Sellar,  “Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,”  chap.  xii. ;  Fa- 
bricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale 
“Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1842;  “ Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  March,  1849. 

Cat'u-lus,  (Caius  Lutatius,)  a  Roman  commander, 
was  chosen  consul  for  the  year  242  b.c.,  when  the  first 
Punic  war  had  been  waged  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  Roman  navy  had  been  defeated  in  several  battles, 
and  was  nearly  annihilated.  Catulus  took  command  of 
a  new  fleet,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Hanno  in 
241  b.c.  He  then  terminated  the  war  on  terms  favour¬ 
able  to  Rome. 

Catulus,  (Quintus  Lutatius,)  a  Roman  general  and 
scholar,  noted  for  the  purity  and  grace  with  which  he 
spoke  and  wrote  Latin.  After  several  repulses,  he  was 
elected  consul  with  C.  Marius  for  the  year  102  b.c.,  when 
Italy  was  threatened  by  the  victorious  Cimbri.  iwj 
Roman  armies,  commanded  by  Catulus  and  Marius, 
united  and  defeated  the  Cimbri  in  a  great  battle  near 
Vercelli  in  101  b.c.  Plutarch  says  the  whole  honour  of 
the  day  was  ascribed  to  Marius,  although  the  chief  brunt 
of  the  battle  fell  on  the  army  of  Catulus.  He  became 
a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  was  proscribed  by 
Marius  in  87  b.c.,  and  killed  himself.  He  left  a  his¬ 
torical  work  on  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  several  poems. 
Except  two  epigrams,  none  of  his  works  are  extant. 

See  Appian,  “Bellum  Civile;”  Plutarch,  “Marius”  and 
“Sulla;”  Cicero,  “DeOratore.” 

Catulus,  (Quintus  Lutatius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  and  one  of  the 
most  moderate  and  pure  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  k,  guttural ;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (^IT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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He  was  consul  in  78  b.c.,  and  censor  in  65.  He  was  called 
“illustrious”  (“  vir  clarissimus”)  by  Cicero  in  his  oration 
“pro  Lege  Manilia.”  Catulus  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Cicero  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
in  63  B.C.  According  to  Sallust,  he  urged  Cicero  to 
include  Caesar  among  the  conspirators.  Died  in  60  B.c. 

See  Sallust,  “Bellum  Catilinarium Tacitus,  “  Historic” 

Cauche,  kosh,  (Franqois,)  a  French  traveller,  born 
at  Rouen,  lived  about  1650.  He  passed  several  years 
in  Madagascar.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  published 
“An  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  F.  Cauche  to  Madagas¬ 
car,”  (1651,)  which  was  commended  by  Du  Petit-Thouars. 

Cauchois  -  Lemaire,  kS'shwi'  leh-miR',  (Louis 
Francois  Auguste,)  a  French  journalist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1789.  He  wrote  for  the  “  Constituti^nel”  from  1820 
to  1832,  and  was  noted  for  his  bold  and  sarcastic  political 
articles.  In  1832  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  “  Good 
Sense,”  (“  Bon  Sens,”)  a  democratic  journal.  He  was 
imprisoned  several  times  for  his  writings  between  1820 
and  1830.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830,”  and  other  works,  mostly  political.  Died  in  1862. 

Cauchoix,  kS'shwi',  (Robert  Agla£,)  a  French  op¬ 
tician,  born  in  Seine-et-Oise  in  1776.  His  telescopes  are 
said  to  be  among  the  best  in  use. 

Cauchon,  kd'sh^N',  (Pierre,)  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  was  a  fanatical  partisan  of  the 
English.  He  rendered  his  memory  infamous  as  judge  of 
Joan  of  Arc  (1431)  by  the  perfidious  means  he  used  to 
effect  her  condemnation  and  by  the  atrocious  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  upon  her.  Died  in  1443. 

See  Si&mondi,  “  Histoire  des  Franjais  J.  des  Ursins,  “His- 
toire  de  Charles  VII.” 

Cauchy,  kb'she',  (Augustin  Louis,)  a  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  son  of  Louis  Franjois,  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1789.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  for  Latin 
poetry  in  the  Central  School,  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  as  second  scholar  in  1805.  He  passed  from  that 
to  the  School  of  “  Ponts  et  Chauss^es,”  and  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  as  engineer  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg. 
In  his  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  into 
difficult  questions,  and  demonstrated  Euclid’s  celebrated 
theorem  respecting  polyhedra.  In  1815  the  Institute 
awarded  him  the  grand  prize  for  his  “  Memoir  on  the 
Theory  of  Waves,”  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
basis  of  an  admirable  theory  of  light  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  of 
mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1816.  He  pub¬ 
lished  for  his  pupils  a  “Course  of  Analysis,”  (1821,) 
“  Lectures  on  the  Differential  Calculus,”  (1826,)  and 
other  works.  Refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis 
Philippe  in  1830,  he  lost  his  professorship.  In  1833  he 
became  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  at  Prague.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1838,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he  wrote  many  ingenious 
memoirs.  In  1849  he  succeeded  Biot  as  professor  of 
physical  astronomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  Among 
his  later  works  was  a  “Memoir  on  the  Dispersion  of 
Light,”  (1836.)  He  displayed  considerable  poetic  power 
in  his  verses  “On  Charles  V.  in  Spain,”  (1834.)  Died 
in  1857. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G4n4rale;”  Qu4rard,  “La  France 
Litt^raire.” 

Cauchy,  (Louis  Francois,)  a  French  poet,  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1755.  He  com¬ 
posed  an  “Ode  to  the  First  Consul,”  (1802,)  and  “The 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,”  (1806,)  both  in  Latin.  He  was 
successively  archivist  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  Died  in  1847. 

Cauer,  kow'er,  (Emil,)  a  distinguished  German  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Dresden,  November  29,  1800;  died  at 
Kreutznach,  August  4,  1867. 

Cauer,  (Karl,)  a  German  sculptor,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1828.  He  attained  great 
renown  by  his  portrait-busts  and  statues  in  marble  and 
bronze,  and  by  various  classical  and  ideal  groups. 

Cauer,  (Robert,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Dresden,  February  13,  1831.  He  executed  many  fine 
figure-compositions.  Died  in  1893. 

Caulaincourt,  ko'liN'kooR',  (Auguste  Jean  Ga¬ 
briel,)  a  French  general,  brother  of  Armand  Augustin 
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Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  the  department  of  Somme 
in  1777.  He  was  wounded  at  Marengo  in  1800.  and 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  as  general  of  brigade.  For  his 
services  in  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  in  1809  he  was  made 
a  general  of  division.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  September  7,  1812.  He  was  equally  distin¬ 
guished  for  courage  and  talents. 

See  S^gur,  “  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie.” 

Caulaincourt,  de,  deh  ko'liN'kooR',  (Armand  Au 
gustin  Louis,)  Duke  of  Vicenza,  (ve-ch§n'zi,)  a  Frencli 
diplomatist,  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Picardy  in 
1773.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  be  cam* 
colonel  in  1 799,  and  made  the  campaign  of  1800  under 
Moreau  with  distinction.  Bonaparte  sent  him  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Russia  in  1801,  and  after  his  return  employed 
him  as  aide-de-camp  and  grand-equerry  of  the  palace, 
(1804.)  In  the  latter  function  he  acquitted  himself  with 
dignity.  About  1808  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  he  performed  his  duties  with  loyalty  and 
address  until  1811,  when  he  asked  to  be  recalled.  He 
appears  to  have  warned  his  infatuated  master  against 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  in  which  he  took  part.  The 
emperor  signified  his  continued  confidence  by  choosing 
Caulaincourt  as  his  companion  in  his  hurriea  return  to 
Paris  in  December,  1812.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  were  in  such  a  desperate 
state  that  no  diplomacy  could  avail ;  but  he  shared  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  to  the  last,  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  retired  with  honour  to  private  life.  He  had 
been  made  Duke  of  Vicenza  in  1808.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire “ Nouvell* 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Caulet,  de,  deh  kb'li',  (Etienne  Francois,)  a  French 
bishop,  (of  Pamiers,)  born  in  1610 ;  died  in  1680. 

Caulfeild.  See  Charlemont,  Earl  of. 

Caul'field,  (James,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  about  1764,  became  a  dealer  in  engravings.  He 
published  “  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Per¬ 
sons,”  (1794,)  a  “Gallery  of  British  Portraits,”  and  other 
illustrated  works.  Died  in  London,  April  22,  1826. 

Cauliac.  See  Chauliac. 

Cauls.  See  Caus,  (Salomon.) 

Caulvin.  See  Calvin. 

Caumartin,  de,  deh  ko'mfR'tiN',  (Jean  Francois 
Paul  Lef£vre,)  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1668, 
became  Bishop  of  Vannes  and  of  Blois.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1694.  Died  in  1733. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Caumartin,  de,  (Louis  Urbain  LefAvre,)  a  French 
statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1653,  was 
successively  master  of  requests,  iritendant  of  finances, 
and  councillor  of  state.  At  his  chateau  of  Saint- Ange, 
Voltaire  first  formed  the  idea  of  his  “  Henriade.”  ,Died 
in  1720. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  moires.” 

Caumont.  See  Force,  (Marshal,)  and  Lauzun. 

Caumont,  de,  d$h  kb'mdN',  (  Arcisse,)  a  French  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Bayeux  (Calvados)  in  1802.  He  founded 
about  1833  the  Scientific  Congress,  a  reunion  of  savants, 
who  meet  annually  in  different  cities  of  France,  and  a 
“  Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments.”  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  important  works,  among  which  are  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Monumental  Antiquities,”  (10  vols.,  1830,)  “  His? 
tory  of  Art  in  the  West  of  France,”  (1831-40,)  and  “  Ar¬ 
chaeology  for  Primary  Schools,”  (1868.)  Died  in  1873. 

Caumont,  de,  (Joseph  de  Seytres — deh  s&tR  or 
sStR,)  Marquis,  a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Avignon 
in  1688.  His  various  and  extensive  acquirements  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  correspondent  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Died  in  1745. 

Caurroy,  du,  dii  ko'rwa',  (Franqois  Eustache,)  a 
French  musician  and  famous  composer,  born  in  Picardy 
in  1549  ;  died  in  1609. 

Caus,  ko,  (Isaac,)  a  French  engineer,  a  relative  of 
Salomon  Caus,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Dieppe. 
He  published  an  interesting  work,  in  French,  entitled  a 
“  New  Invention  to  raise  Water  higher  than  its  Source,* 
(London,  1644.) 

Caus,  Cauls,  or  Caux,  de,  d$h  ko,  (Salomon#)  1 
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celebrated  French  engineer  and  architect,  born  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  London  in  1612.  From  1614  to  1620  he  lived 
at  Heidelberg  as  engineer  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frede¬ 
rick.  In  1615  he  published  a  work  on  motive  powers, 
“  Les  Raisons  des  P'orces  mouvantes  avec  diverses  Ma¬ 
chines,”  etc.,  which  contains  a  theorem  on  the  expansion 
and  condensation  of  steam.  The  French  maintain  that 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  derived  from  Caus  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  utility  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Arago 
calls  nim  “  a  man  whom  posterity  will  perhaps  regard  as 
the  first  inventor  of  the  machine  h  feu ,”  (steam-engine.) 
Caus  died  in  Paris,  June  6,  1626. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Causeur,  kb'zUR',  (Jean,)  a  French  peasant,  noted 
for  longevity,  was  born  at  Lanfenot  in  1638,  and  died  in 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  His 
habits  were  temperate. 

Caussidi&re,  kd'se'de-aiR',  (Marc,)  a  French  radical 
politician,  born  at  Lyons  about  1809.  He  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  revolutionists  of  Paris  in  February,  1848, 
was  appointed  prefect  of  police  by  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  then  formed,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  August,  1848, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  of  accusation  against  him  in 
relation  to  the  revolt  of  May  1 5,  which  he  was  suspected 
of  secretly  favouring.  He  escaped  to  London.  “His 
heart  was  honest  and  generous,”  says  Lamartine  :  “  one 
could  confide  in  his  nature,  if  not  in  his  opinions.”  Died 
in  1861. 

Caussin,  ko's&N',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  writer  and 
priest,  bom  at  Troyes  about  1582,  joined  the  Jesuits  in 
1607.  His  success  as  a  preacher  attracted  the  notice  of 
Richelieu,  who  made  him  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  For 
attempting  to  supplant  Richelieu  in  the  favour  of  the 
king,  he  wras  dismissed  nine  months  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  published,  besides  other  devotional  works, 
“The  Holy  Court,”  (5  vols.,)  which  had  an  immense 
circulation.  Died  in  1651. 

See  Baylr,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Caussin  de  Perceval,  ko's&N'  deh  pSRs'vil',  (Ar- 
mand  Pierre,)  a  French  Orientalist,  son  of  Jean  Jacques 
Antoine,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  He 
studied  and  travelled  in  Turkey  and  Syria  several  years, 
and  about  1822  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  College  of  France.  In  1824  he  became  Arabic  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  ministry.  He  published  an  “Arabic 
Grammar,”  and  “  Essays  on  the  History  of  the  Arabs 
before  Islamism,  during  the  Time  of  Mohammed,  and 
down  to  the  Reduction  of  all  the  Tribes  under  his  Do¬ 
minion,”  (1847.)  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1849.  Died  January  15,  1871. 

Caussin  de  Perceval,  (Jean  Jacques  Antoine,)  a 
French  scholar,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Montdidier  in  1759.  In  1783  he  became  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  College  of  France,  Paris,  and  in  1809  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  translated  from  the  Arabic 
a  “  Sequel  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  and  other 
works.  He  published  a  good  edition  of  the  Fables  of 
ix)km&n.  Died  in  1835. 

Caut'ley,  (Sir  Proby  Thomas,)  an  English  engineer 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Roydon,  in  Suffolk,  in  1802. 
Proceeding  to  India  with  a  commission  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  he  became  projector  and  designer  of  the 
Ganges  Canal  Works,  opened  in  1854  under  Lord  Dal- 
housie.  He  was  interested  in  palaeontology,  and  pub¬ 
lished  many  scientific  papers.  Died  at  .Sydenham, 
January  25,  1871. 

Cauvin.  See  Calvin. 

Cau'vin,  (Joseph,)  an  English  scholar,  chiefly  known 
as  an  assistant  editor  of  Brande’s  “  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,”  (1842.)  (See  Brande,  W.  T.)  He 
published  an  improved  edition  of  “  Lempriere’s  Classical 
Dictionary,”  (1845.) 

Caux.  See  Caus,  (Salomon.) 

Caux,  de,  d?h  ko,  (Gilles,)  a  French  poet,  bom  about 
1682,  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  Corneille.  His  best 
works  are  the  tragedy  of  “Marius,”  (1715,)  and  “The 
Hour-Glass,”  a  small  poem.  Died  in  1 733- 


Caux  de  Cappeval,  ko  deh  kftp'vtl',  a  mediocre 
French  poet,  born  near  Rouen.  He  published  “Par¬ 
nassus,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Campaigns  of  the  King,” 
(1752,)  and  other  poems,  and  produced  a  Latin  version 
of  Voltaire’s  “Henriade.”  Died  in  1774. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance.” 

Cavacci,  kJ-v&t'chee,  (Jacopo,)  a  historian  and  monk, 
born  at  Padua  in  1567;  died  in  1612. 

Cavaceppi,  ka-vd-chep'pee,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  Ro¬ 
man  sculptor,  who  flourished  about  1770. 

Cavagna,  ki-viln'yii,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  a  skilful 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bergamo  about  1560.  He  took 
Paul  Veronese  for  his  model.  Died  in  1627. 

Cavaignac,  ki'v&n'ytk',  (Godefroy,)  a  French  re¬ 
publican  chief,  brother  of  General  Louis  Eugene  Cavai¬ 
gnac,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutionists  in  the  three  days  of  July,  1830,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,”  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  his 
party.  In  1834  he  was  imprisoned  for  political  reasons, 
but  escaped  in  1835  and  went  into  exile.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1841,  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the  journal 
called  “La  R^forme.”  He  died  in  1845.  “Godefroy 
Cavaignac,”  says  Lamartine,  “was  a  name  equal  to  the 
name  of  Carrel  in  republican  estimation.  He  had  died 
before  the  triumph  ( avinement)  of  his  idea,  and  that  idea 
rendered  homage  to  him  [in  1848]  in  the  person  of  his 
brother.”  He  published  a  work  called  “  Cardinal  Du¬ 
bois  ;  or,  Every  Road  leads  to  Rome.” 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Cavaignac,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  revolutionist, 
born  at  Gordon  m  1762,  was  the  father  of  General  Louis 
Eugene  Cavaignac.  In  1792  he  represented  Haute-Ga- 
ronne  in  the  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  In  the  insurrection  of  the  sections  of  Paris  against 
the  Convention,  October,  1795,  he  was  chosen  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  Barras  in  directing  the  army  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796. 
The  fall  of  his  friend  Barras,  in  1799,  injured  his  political 
prospects.  He  was  afterwards  councillor  of  state  under 
Murat,  King  of  Naples.  He  was  exiled  from  France  as 
a  regicide  in  1816,  and  died  in  Brussels  in  1829. 

See  Gonon,  “Biographie  de  J.  B.  Cavaignac,”  1848. 

Cavaignac,  (Louis  Eugene,)  a  distinguished  French 
general  and  republican  statesman,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1820.  In  1828  and  1829  he  served  in  the  Morea 
as  captain  of  engineers.  He  was  sent  to  Africa  in  1832, 
and  soon  became  eminent  for  the  best  qualities  of  a 
soldier  and  an  officer.  In  1836  he  was  selected  for  the 
perilous  post  of  commander  of  the  garrison  of  Tlemcen, 
which  he  defended  with  success  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  zouaves  in  1840,  and 
colonel  in  1841.  For  his  services  at  Isly  in  1844  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Or&n  in  1847,  and 
was  in  Algeria  when  the  revolution  of  1848  occurred. 
In  March  of  that  year  the  provisional  government  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  with  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  In  April,  Lamartine,  through  the 
mediation  of  Madame  Cavaignac,  (who  was  called  “  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,”)  invited  General  Cavaignac  to 
come  to  Paris  for  the  defence  of  the  government  against 
the  mob.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  May,  two 
days  after  a  great  insurrection  had  begun,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  war  when  that  office  was  generally 
considered  an  unenviable  position.  As  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  army  and  of  the  national  guard,  he  defeated 
the  insurgents  in  a  great  battle  in  Paris  which  began  on 
the  23d  of  June  and  continued  three  days.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dictator  by  the  Assembly  on  the  24th,  and  dis 
played  great  skill  and  energy  on  that  occasion.  Having 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  he  was  recalled  to  power  on 
the  28th  of  June,  with  the  title  of  chef  du  p<mvoir  exicu- 
tif  or  President  of  the  republic. 

He  maintained  order  in  the  capital,  and  pursued  a 
moderate  policy,  by  which  many  ultra-republicans  were 
alienated  from  his  support.  The  Assembly  on  the  25th 
of  November  declared  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  the 
country.  About  this  time  an  election  for  President  by 
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universal  suffrage  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte,  who  received  about  6,000,000  votes, 
while  Cavaignac  received  1,448,302.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  1848,  Cavaignac  retired  from  power,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  among  the  moderate  re¬ 
publicans.  He  was  arrested  in  December,  1851,  and 
detained  a  few  days.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
by  the  voters  of  Paris ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  emperor,  he  did  not  obtain  the  seat,  and 
retired  from  political  life.  He  was  again  elected  a 
deputy  from  Paris  to  the  corps  l^gislatif,  but  died  a  few 
weeks  later,  in  October,  1857.  He  had  published  in 
1839  a  work  entitled  “De  la  Regence  d’ Alger.”  Few 
men  who  have  possessed  the  chief  power  in  difficult 
circumstances  have  preserved  so  pure  a  reputation. 

Cavaignac,  de,  deh  ki'v^n'ytk',  (Jacques  Marie,) 
Vicomte,  a  French  general,  born  at  Gordon  in  I773> 
was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Italy,  and  in  1806  was 
nominated  by  Napoleon  commandant  of  the  legion  of 
honour  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  As  general  of  brigade, 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Moscow  in  1812.  He 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Cavalca,  ki-vil'ka,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  ascetic 
writer,  born  in  Tuscany,  was  contemporary  with  Dante. 
He  wrote  “The  Fruits  of  the  Tongue,”  and  other 
works,  which  are  cited  by  the  Academy  Della  Crusca  as 
authority.  Died  about  1340. 

Cavalcabo-Baroni,  ki-vil-k&'bo  M-ro'nee,  (Gas- 


paro  Antonio,)  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born 
near  Roveredo  in  1682  ;  died  in  1 759- 

Cavalcanti,  ka-v&l-k&n'tee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  writer,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1503. 
Having  removed  to  Ferrara,  he  was  sent  by  Cardinal  Ip- 
polito  II.  on  a  mission  to  the  French  court.  Pope  Paul  III. 
also  employed  him  as  a  negotiator.  He  wrote  a  “  Treatise 
on  Rhetoric,”  (1559,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1562. 

Cavalcanti,  (Guido,)  a  Florentine  poet,  was  a  friend 
of  Dante,  and  an  ardent  Ghibeline.  He  was  one  of  the 
poets  of  that  age  who  made  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
good  style.  His  canzone  on  “  Love”  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  his  works.  Many  of  his  sonnets  and  ballate  were 
translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  published  in  his  “  Dante 
and  his  Circle.”  Died  in  1301. 

Cavalcaselle,  k£-v&l-ki.-s£l'li,  (Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista,)  an  Italian  art-historian,  born  at  Legnano,  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1820.  In  1848  and  1849  he  fought  against  the 
Austrians  and  French  in  Italy.  He  produced,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowe,  “  Early  Flemish  Painters,” 
(I^S7-72>)  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  (1864-71,) 
‘ ‘  Life  of  Titian,”  (1877,)“  Life  of  Raphael, ”(1883.) 
He  afterwards  became  head  of  the  art  department  in 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  at  Rome. 

Cavaleri  See  Cavalieri. 

Cavalier,  ki'v&'le-i',  (Jean,)  a  French  peasant,  born 
at  Ribaute  in  1679?  was  the  most  able  and  popular  chief 
of  the  Camisards,  (persecuted  Protestants  of  Cevennes,) 
who  revolted  in  1702.  By  his  courage  and  skill  he  foiled 
the  generals  ot  the  king  and  obtained  an  honourable 
treaty  from  Villars,  ( 1 704.)  lie  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  English,  fought  at  Almanza  in  1707,  and 
became  a  general  in  the  English  army.  Died  in  1740. 

See  Antoine  Court,  “  Histoire  des  Camisards.” 

Cavaiiere,  ki-vi-le-a'ri,  or  Cavalieri,  H-vi-le-a'ree, 
an  Italian  composer,  born  about  1 550,  made  some  im¬ 
provements  or  inventions  in  music.  Died  about  1600. 

Cavalieri,  ki-vi-le-a'ree,  or  Cavaleri,  ka-vi-la'ree, 
(Bonaventura,)  an  eminent  Italian  geometer,  born  in 
Milan  in  1598,  was  one  of  the  few  whose  discoveries 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  geometry.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Hieronymites  or  Jesuates,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Galileo  at  Pisa.  Having  devoted  himself  to 
researches  respecting  the  proportions  of  different  solids, 
he  discovered,  about  1626,  his  method  of  indivisibles, 
lie  conceived  that  a  line  is  formed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  points,  a  surface  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  etc.,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1635  his  “  Geometry  of  Indivisibles.”  A  few 
years  earlier  he  had  been  chosen  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Bologna.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Conic 


Sections,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  at  Bologna 

in  1647. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Mathdmaticjues Paolo  Frisi, 
“  Elogio  di  Galileo  Galilei  e  di  B.  Cavalieri,”  1776;  G.  Piola, 
“Elogio  storico  di  B.  Cavalieri,”  1844. 

Cavalieri,  ki-vi-le-a'ree,  (Katharina,)  an  Austrian 
dramatic  singer,  born  in  Vienna  in  1761.  She  achieved 
a  great  reputation  in  her  native  city,  but  never  appeared 
elsewhere.  Died  June  30,  1801. 

Cavallerii,  da,  di  ki-vil-la're-ee,  (Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista,)  a  mediocre  Italian  engraver,  born  at  Lagherino 
about  1 530,  engraved  many  works  after  Raphael,  Michae 
Angelo,  and  Titian.  Died  in  1597. 

Cavallero.  See  Caballero. 

Cavallero,  ki-vil-ya'ro,  or  Caballero,  kd-Bil-ya'ro, 
(Don  Juan,)  a  Spanish  general,  born  in  Naples  in  1712, 
commanded  the  engineers  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1779.  Died  in  1791. 

Cavalli,  ki-vil'lee,  (Francesco,)  bora  at  Venice,  was 
an  organist,  and  one  of  the  first  composers  of  his  time. 
He  became  chapel-master  of  the  church  of  Saint  Mark, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  composed  grand  operas. 
Between  1637  and  1669  he  produced  thirty-eight  success¬ 
ful  operas.  Died  in  1676. 

See  FAtis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Cavallini,  ki-vil-lee'nee,  (Pietro,)  a  celebrated 
painter  and  sculptor,  born  in  Rome  about  1270,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Giotto.  He  adorned  with  frescos 
the  churches  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Assisi,  where  some 
of  them  may  still  be  seen.  His  “  Crucifixion”  at  Assisi 
is  well  preserved,  and  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died 
about  1350. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Vasari,  “Lives  ot 
the  Painters,”  etc. 

Cavallino,  kl-vil-lee'no,  (Bernardo,)  a  historical 
painter,  born  in  Naples  about  1620.  His  works  are  ad¬ 
mired  for  grace,  colouring,  and  charming  expression.  He 
excelled  most  in  pictures  of  small  proportions.  Died 
in  1656. 

Cavallo,  ki-vill'lo,  (Tiberio,)  a  philosopher,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  experiments  in  electricity,  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1749.  In  1771  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
passed  the  most  of  his  mature  years.  Having  made  dis¬ 
coveries  or  inventions  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  he 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1779.  He 
invented  a  micrometer,  an  electrometer,  and  a  condenser 
of  electricity,  and  made  interesting  experiments  with  a 
kite  in  relation  to  the  electric  state  of  clouds.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Elec¬ 
tricity,”  and  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  Air.”  Died  in  1809. 

Cavalloti,  or  Cavallotti,  ki-v&l-lot'tee,  (Felice 
Carlo  Emanuele,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Milan,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1842.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  began  to  write, 
and  took  an  active  part  with  the  Garibaldians ;  and  in  very 
early  manhood  he  became  a  journalist.  In  1873-79  he 
was  in  Parliament,  where  he  created  many  stormy  scenes. 
He  has  published  several  volumes  of  verse,  and  a  number 
of  sensational  dramas. 

Cavallucci,  ki-viU-loot'chee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
historical  painter  and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Sermo- 
neta  in  1752.  A  picture  of  “  Saint  Bona  taking  the  Veil,” 
at  Pisa,  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  Rome  in  1795- 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cav&m-(or  Cawdm-)ed-Dowlali,  ki-vtm'  ed-dow'- 
lah,  originally  Ket-bo'ga,  Prince  of  Mosul,  a  Turkish 
general,  defeated  by  the  crusaders  at  Antioch  in  1098.  1 

Cavanilles,  k3.-v&-n&l'y£s,  (Antonio  Jos£,)  a  Spanish 
priest  and  eminent  botanist,  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1745. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Murcia,  when  he  was 
chosen  preceptor  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  del  In- 
fantado,  ambassador  to  Paris.  He  passed  twelve  years 
in  Paris,  (1777  to  1789,)  in  which  time  he  produced  his 
dissertations  on  the  class  Monadelphia.  Having  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain,  he  published  “  leones  et  Descriptiones 
Plantarum,”  etc.,  an  excellent  description  of  Spanish 
plants,  with  fine  engravings  drawn  by  himself,  (6  vols., 
1791.)  This  was  followed  by  “Observations  on  the 
Natural  History,  Geography,  etc.  of  Valencia,”  (2  vols., 
1 795—97,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  useful  work  of 
that  kind  ever  published  in  Spain.  In  1801  he  was 
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chosen  director  of  the  royal  botanic  garden  of  Madrid. 
He  adhered  to  the  artificial  or  Linnaean  system  of  botany. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1804. 

Cavanilles  y  Centi,  ka-vi-nfel'ygs  e  sSn'tee,  (An¬ 
tonio,)  a  Spanish  historian,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Coruna  in  1805.  His  principal  works  are 
“  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  espanola  en  Portugal,”  and 
a  very  popular  “  History  of  Spain,”  (“  Historia  de  Es- 
pana,”  5  vols.,  1861-63.)  Died  January  2,  1864. 

Cavarazzi,  ki-v^-rit'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  called 
Crescenzi,  (kR^-shSn'zee,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Viterbo  about  1590;  died  in  1625. 

Cavazzi,  ki-vlt'see,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
monk,  born  at  Montecuculo.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  Congo  in  1654.  In  1670  he  was  chosen  superior-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  missions  in  Congo,  Angola,  etc.,  where  he 
laboured  many  years.  He  published  a  “  Description  of 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Matamba.”  Died  at  Genoa  in  1692. 

Cave,  (Edward,)  an  English  printer,  born  at  Newton 
in  1691,  is  memorable  as  the  founder  of  “The  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,”  first  issued  in  January,  1731,  under 
the  name  of  Sylvan  us  Urban.  It  was  very  successful  in 
his  hands  until  his  death,  and  still  flourishes,  with  a  high 
reputation.  He  patronized  Dr.  Johnson  when  the  latter 
was  a  young  and  needy  author ;  and  Johnson  wrote  a 
biography  of  Cave.  Died  in  1754. 

See  Dr.  Johnson's  Works. 

Cave,  (Henry  William,)  traveller  and  author, 
was  born  at  Brackley,  England,  in  1854.  He  founded 
the  commercial  house  of  Cave  &  Co.,  Colombo,  in  1877; 
retired  in  1887.  Has  travelled  much  in  Ceylon  and 
India,  and  explored  the  ruins  of  Anaradhopura  and 
Polonnaruwa  in  1896.  He  has  written  “  Colombo  and 
the  Kelaric  Valley,”  (1893,)  “Kandy  and  Perade- 
niya,”  (1894,)  “  Nawara  Eliya  and  Adam’s  Peak,” 
(1895,)  and  “The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon,”  (1897.) 

Cave,  (William,)  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine  and 
scholar,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1637,  became  vicar  of 
Islington  in  1662,  canon  of  Windsor  in  1684,  and  vicar 
of  Isle  worth  in  1690.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  wrote  many  esteemed 
works,  among  which  are  “  Primitive  Christianity,” 
(1672,)  “  History  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,”  (1675,) 
“Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  Fourth 
Century,”  (1682,)  and  “Literary  History  of  Ecclesiastic 
Writers  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  (“  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Historia  lit- 
teraria,”  2  vols.,  1688-89.)  The  three  first  named  are 
said  to  be  the  best  works  on  those  subjects.  Died  in  1713. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Wood,  “Athenas  Oxonienses.” 

Cavedone,  kd-vi-do'ni,  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  born  at  Sassuolo,  near  Modena,  in  1577. 
He  studied  under  the  Caracci  and  Guido,  and  worked  at 
Bologna,  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  He  excelled  in  design 
and  colouring,  and  had  great  facility  of  execution.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Nativity,”  a  “  Virgin  and  Child 
borne  upon  the  Clouds,”  a  “Holy  Family,”  and  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  Died  at  Bologna  in  1660. 

Caveirac,  de,  deh  kf'vi'rik',  (Jean  Novi,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Nimes  in  1713.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “An  Apology  for  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
Council  in  Relation  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  with  Observations  on  Saint  Bartholomew,” 
(1758.)  Voltaire  designated  this  work  an  “Apology  for 
Saint  Bartholomew.”  Died  in  1782. 

Cavelier.  See  Lasalle,  (Robert.* 

Cavelier,  kfv'le-i',  (Pierre  Jules,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1814,  was  a  pupil  of 
David  of  Angers  and  of  Delaroche.  He  obtained  in 
1842  the  grand  prize  of  sculpture,  and  passed  the  five  en¬ 
suing  years  in  Rome.  In  1849  he  produced  “Penelope 
Asleep,”  which  was  greatly  admired,  and  in  1853  a 
statue  of  “Truth,”  which  was  placed  in  the  palace  of 
Luxembourg.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  elegance 
of  form  and  grace  of  attitude.  His  last  work  was  an 
allegorical  figure  of  “  Sculpture,”  (1891.)  Died  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1894. 

Cav'en-dish,  (Charles,)  a  younger  son  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Earl  of  Devonshire,  born  in  London  in  1620,  was  a 


royalist  general  in  the  civil  war.  He  defeated  the  army 
of  Parliament  at  Donnington  in  1643,  and  was  killed 
soon  after  in  an  engagement  with  Cromwell. 

Cavendish,  (Frederick  Charles,)  Lord,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Hartington,  was  born  in  1836.  He  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Granville  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
successively,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  to  a  Lordship  in 
the  Treasury,  which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of  the 
Gladstone  ministry  in  the  following  year.  In  1880  he 
was  made  financial  secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigning 
in  May,  1882,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  chief  secre¬ 
tary  of  Ireland.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
May  6,  he  and  Mr.  Burke,  his  under-secretary,  were 
assassinated  in  Phoenix  Park.  The  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  were  discovered  and  brought  to  justice  in  1883. 

Cavendish,  (George,)  of  Glemsford,  an  English 
writer,  a  brother  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  noticed  be¬ 
low.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  well-written 
“Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  which  was  once  ascribed  to 
Sir  William.  It  was  first  printed  in  1641. 

Cavendish,  (PIenry,)  an  eminent  English  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Nice  in  17,30  or  1731, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Having  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  scientific  pursuits,  renounced  society,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  eccentric  habits.  He  was  a  profound 
mathematician,  and  ranks  among  the  first  of  chemical 
philosophers.  He  first  discovered  the  distinctive  prop¬ 
erties  of  hydrogen  gas,  laid  the  foundation  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  and  demonstrated  the  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  common  air,  (1783.)  By  burning  oxy- 
en  and  hydrogen  in  a  tight  glass  vessel,  he  made  the 
rilliant  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  in  1784. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  (which  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  accuracy)  were  published  in  the  “Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions”  from  1766  to  1809.  He  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute  in  1803. 
About  1773  he  had  inherited  an  immense  fortune  from 
an  uncle.  He  was  never  married.  Died  in  London 
in  1810.  “  Whatever  he  accomplished,”  says  Sir  Hum¬ 

phry  Davy,  “was  perfect  at  the  moment  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  His  processes  were  all  of  a  finished  nature. 
.  .  .  The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  earliest  labours 
have  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  their  merits  have  been  illustrated  by  discus¬ 
sion  and  exalted  by  time.”  (“Chemical  Philosophy.”) 
“He  was  well  versed  in  high  geometry,”  says  Biot,  “and 
made  a  happy  application  of  this  knowledge  in  a  very 
important  question  of  physics, — the  determination  of 
the  mean  density  of  our  globe.” 

See  G.  Wilson,  “Life  of  H.  Cavendish;”  F.  Hohfer,  “  Histoira 
de  la  Chimie,”  tome  ii. ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Cavendish,  (Lord  John,)  an  English  Whig  states¬ 
man,  brother  of  Frederick,  noticed  above.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1782.  Died  in  1796. 

Cavendish,  (Margaret,)  an  English  authoress,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  wife  of  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  wrote  various 
works,  among  which  are  poems  and  plays,  remarkable 
for  absurdity  and  bad  grammar.  She  became  a  maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  in  1643,  and  was 
married  in  1645.  Plorace  Walpole  calls  her  “a  fertile 
pedant,  with  an  unbounded  passion  for  scribbling.”  Died 
in  1673. 

Cavendish,  (Spencer  Compton,)  ninth  duke  of 
Devonshire.  See  Hartington. 

Cavendish  or  Can'dish,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
navigator,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1564,  was  the  second  of  his 
nation  that  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In  July,  1586, 
he  sailed  with  three  small  ships,  chiefly  fitted  out  at  his 
expense,  with  the  design  to  plunder  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  Chili,  etc.  Having  taken  rich  prizes,  among  which 
was  the  Spanish  galleon  laden  with  silver,  he  crossed 
the  Pacific,  and,  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
reached  England  in  September,  1588.  He  rendered  some 
services  to  the  sciences  of  geography  and  hydrography. 
He  died  of  grief  on  his  second  and  very  disastrous  ex¬ 
pedition  in  1592. 
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Cavendish,  (William,)  Duke  of  Newcastle,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  general  and  author,  born  in  1592.  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  about  1620,  as  Baron  Ogle,  and  in  1643  be¬ 
came  Marquis  of  Newcastle.  In  the  civil  war  he  com¬ 
manded  the  king’s  army  in  the  north,  and  gained  several 
battles  in  1643,  especially  at  Atherton  Moor.  In  1644 
Prince  Rupert  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  at  York, 
and,  pretending  positive  orders  from  the  king,  involved 
the  royalists  in  a  decisive  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  against 
the  advice  of  Newcastle.  The  latter  then  abandoned  the 
cause  and  went  to  France;-  He  returned  home  in  1660, 
and  was  made  a  duke  in  1664.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
horsemanship,  several  bad  comedies,  and  other  works. 
Hume  represents  him  as  “the  ornament  of  the  court  and 
of  his  order,  polite  and  elegant  in  his  taste.”  Died  in 
1676. 

See  Clarendon’s  “  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.” 

Cavendish,  (William,)  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1640.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  he  represented  Derby  in  the  Commons,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Cavendish,  and  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
court.  In  1679  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  new  privy 
council.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1684,  he  became 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  He  promoted  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  who  appointed  him  lord  steward  of  the 
royal  household  in  1689,  and  created  him  a  duke  in  1694. 
He  wrote  an  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,”  which 
Dryden  is  said  to  have  praised,  and  other  works.  His 
mansion  at  Chats  worth  is  an  admired  monument  of  art 
and  taste.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England” 

Cavendish,  (Sir  William,)  the  founder  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  house  of  Devonshire,  was  born  about  1505.  After 
he  had  served  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman-usher,  he 
became  a  privy  councillor  of  Henry  VIII.  about  1546. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  “Life  of  Wolsey.”  (See 
Cavendish,  George.)  Died  in  1557. 

Cavendish,  (William  Charles.)  See  Bentinck. 

Caventou,  ki'vftN'too',  (Joseph  Bienaim£,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1797,  became  a  resident  of 
Paris.  He  published  a  “New  Chemical  Nomenclature,” 
(1816,)  and  an  “Elementary  Treatise  on  Pharmacy,” 
(1819.)  He  was  associated  with  Pelletier  in  the  discovery 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  about  1820,  for  which  the  Institute 
awarded  them  a  prize  of  10,000  francs.  Died  May  5, 1877. 

See  Qu^rard,  ‘‘La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Caverot,  kSv'r6',  (Louis  Marie  Joseph  Eus^be,)  a 
trench  cardinal,  born  at  Joinville,  May  26,  1806.  In 
1849  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Saint-Die,  and  in  1876  was 
promoted  to  be  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  and 
Primate  of  the  Gauls.  In  1877  he  was  made  a  cardinal- 
priest.  Died  January  23,  1887. 

Caviceo,  kl-ve-cha'o,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  priest,  born 
at  Parma  in  1443.  He  wrote  “II  Peregrino,”  a  romance. 
Died  in  1511. 

Cavino,  ki-vee'no,  (Giovanni,)  a  skilful  Italian  en¬ 
graver,  sumamed  “  the  Paduan,”  and  “  the  prince  of  for¬ 
gers.”  Antique  medals  being  sought  for  with  avidity  by 
students  in  his  time,  he  employed  his  talents  in  counter¬ 
feiting  them  with  success.  About  1565  be  and  Bassiano 
fabricated  a  great  number  of  spurious  medals,  which 
were  bought  as  genuine.  He  was  born  in  1499  ;  died  in 
1570. 

Cavoie,  de,  deh  kt'vwi',  (Louis  d’Oger,)  Marquis, 
a  French  courtier,  born  in  1640.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  bravery,  honour,  and  politeness,  and  was  admired  at 
court  as  “  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.” 
He  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  in  his  campaigns,  and 
shared  his  bounty.  He  was  the  friend  of  Turenne  and 
of  Racine.  Died  in  1716. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  M^moires.” 

Cavolini,  ki-vo-lee'nee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Naples  in  1756.  He  became  professor  of 
coology  in  the  University  of  Naples,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  marine  polypi.  He  wrote  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Marine  Polypi,”  one  on  the  “  Generation  of  Fish,” 
(1787,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1810. 


Cavour,  di,  de  ki-vooR',  (Camillo  Benso,)  Count, 
an  illustrious  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Turin  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1810,  was  a  son  of  the  Marquis  Michele 
Giuseppe  Benso  di  Cavour,  a  merchant  of  Nice,  who  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune  in  trade  and  was  ennobled  by  King 
Charles  Albert.  His  mother  was  a  Swiss  or  French  lady 
of  Geneva,  named  Adelaide  Sellon.  The  French  was  the 
language  of  his  infancy.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  grain-trade,  and  passed  several  years  in 
foreign  travel.  In  1847  he  founded,  with  Count  Balbo, 
a  liberal  journal,  “11  Risorgimento,”  (“The  Uprising,”) 
which  was  very  successful.  During  the  war  against 
Austria  in  1848-49,  he  defended  the  cause  of  Italian  in¬ 
dependence  in  his  speeches  and  editorial  articles.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1849,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  powerful  debater,  and  succeeded  in  uni¬ 
ting  the  moderate  democrats  and  liberal  conservatives 
in  a  party  of  which  he  became  the  leader.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  commerce  in  1850,  and  minister  of 
finance  in  1851.  In  1852  he  became  president  of  the 
council,  or  prime  minister  of  Sardinia.  He  secured  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  favoured  religious  toleration  and 
free  trade.  Among  the  important  measures  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  were  his  rebellion  against  papal  domination,  and 
his  alliance  with  France  and  England  in  the  war  against 
Russia  in  1855.  After  the  close  of  that  war  he  devoted 
his  efforts  to  the  liberation  and  unity  of  Italy,  undismayed 
by  the  angry  fulminations  of  the  Vatican. 

With  the  aid  of  the  French  emperor,  he  waged,  in 
1859,  a  war  against  Austria,  which  resulted  in  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mddena  to 
Sardinia.  Cavour  resigned  in  July,  1859,  because  he  was 
displeased  with  the  treaty  of  Villa-Franca. .  He  resumed 
the  place  of  premier  in  January,  i860,  and,  after  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  about  the  beginning  of  1861,  his  policy  and 
ascendency  were  fully  maintained.  A  serious  disagree¬ 
ment  occurred  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  on  the 
question  of  the  attack  on  Venetia  which  the  latter  pro¬ 
posed  ;  but  they  were  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Cavour  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1861.  His  death  was  generally 
deplored  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  Italy.  On  the  next  day 
after  his  death,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory :  “  The 
moral  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  life  of  Count  Cavour 
is  this, — that  a  man  of  transcendent  talents,  of  indomi¬ 
table  energy,  and  inextinguishable  patriotism,  may,  by 
the  impulses  which  his  own  single  mind  may  give  to  his 
countrymen,  aiding  a  righteous  cause,  and  seizing  favour¬ 
able  opportunities,  notwithstanding  difficulties  that  at 
first  sight  appear  insurmountable,  confer  on  his  country 
the  greatest  and  most  inestimable  benefits.”  “  His  great¬ 
ness,”  says  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July, 1861,  “wore 
the  unassuming  garb  of  common  sense, — but  a  common 
sense  of  colossal  proportions,  exalted  by  perpetual  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  pursuit  of  what  was  great  and  lofty.”  He  was 
never  married. 

See  “Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Cavour,”  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Edward  Romilly;  “Cavour,  a  Me¬ 
moir,”  by  Edward  Dicky;  “Cavour,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken,”  in 
the  “  Jahrbuch  zum  Conversations-Lexikon”  for  1859,  (published  bj 
Brockhaus,  Leipsic  ;)  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1861. 

Caw'ein,  (Madison  Julius,)  an  American  poet, 
was  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March  23,  1865. 
His  works  include  “Idyllic  Monologues,”  “The 
Garden  of  Dreams,”  “Undertones,”  “Poems  of 
Nature  and  Love,”  “  Aceolan  of  Gaul,”  etc. 

Caw'thome,  (James,)  an  English  poet,  bom  at  Shef¬ 
field  in  1719,  became  master  of  Tunbridge  School  about 
1744.  Among  his  poems  is  “The  Perjured  Lover.” 
Died  in  1761. 

Caw'ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine  and 
Orientalist,  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1605.  He  assisted  Wal¬ 
ton  in  his  “  Polyglot  Bible,”  and  Castell  in  his  “  Lexicon.” 
He  preached  for  some  time  in  London.  Died  in  1659. 

Caxes  or  Cajes,  ki'H&s,  (Eugenio,)  a  Spanish  paint¬ 
er,  was  born  at  Madrid  m  1577.  He  obtained  the  title  of 
painter  to  the  king  in  1612.  Died  in  1642. 

Cax'tpn,  (William,)  an  English  scholar  and  printer. 


See  Monticklli,  “Vita  Philippi  Cavolini,”  181a;  Tifaldo. 
'Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.”  LX’°’ 
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celebrated  as  the  first  who  introduced  printing  into  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born  in  Kent  about  1422.  He  was  a  prominent 
merchant  of  London,  and  about  1442  visited  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  commercial  agent.  In  1464  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Edward  IV.  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
wits  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  in  1468, 
and  by  her  order  translated  from  the  French  a  “  History 
of  Troy,”  which  he  printed  about  1474.  This  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  time 
of  his  return  to  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  be¬ 
tween  1474  and  1476.  He  established  a  printing-office 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  printed  sixty-four  different 
books,  many  of  which  were  translated  by  himself.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Richard  Atkyns  (1664)  to  deprive 
Caxton  of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
printing  into  England  ;  but  the  documents  on  which  that 
writer  relies  to  establish  his  point  are,  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  question,  either  erroneous  or  spurious.  Died  in  1491. 

See  J.  Lewis,  “Life  of  Caxton,”  1738  ;  Charles  Knight,  “W. 
Caxton:  a  Biography,”  1844. 

Cay.  See  Caius. 

Cayet,  ki'yi',  (Pierre  Victor  Palma,)  a  French 
theologian,  born  in  Touraine  about  1520.  He  was  a 
Protestant  in  his  youth,  and  was  employed  as  chaplain 
by  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  who  took  him  to  court  about 
1590.  He  abjured  Calvinism  in  1595,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  chosen  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  of 
Navarre,  Paris.  He  wrote  many  polemical  and  other 
works,  among  which  is  a  “History  of  the  War  under 
Henry  IV.  from  1589  to  1598.”  Died  in  1610. 

See  Nic£ron,  “M&noires;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary.” 

Cayla,  kVU',  (Jean  Mamert,)  a  French  litterateur 
and  journalist,  born  at  Vigan  (Lot)  in  1812.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  “  European  Celebrities,”  a  “  History 
of  the  City  of  Constantinople,”  etc.  Died  May  2,  1877. 

Cay'ley,  (Arthur,)  an  English  writer,  published 
“The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  (1805,)  and  a  “Me¬ 
moir  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1848. 

Cayley,  (Arthur,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1821,  became  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Having  studied  law,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  after  which  he  devoted 
much  time  to  pure  mathematics.  In  1852  he  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pure  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  Among 
his  works  is  a  treatise  “  On  the  Theory  of  Linear  Trans¬ 
formations.”  Died  January  26,  1895. 

Cayley,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  scientific  writer, 
born  about  1773.  He  wrote  on  aerial  navigation,  and 
other  subjects.  Died  in  1857. 

Caylus,  de,  deh  k&'liiss',  (Anne  Claude  Philippe 
de  Tubieres,  (deh  tii'be-aiR',)  de  Grimoard,  (gRe'mo- 
£r',)  de  Pestels,  (pSs't^,)  de  L6vi,  (li've',))  Count, 
Marquis  of  Esternay,  (Ss'tSR'n^',)  a  French  author,  born 
in  Paris  in  1692.  He  applied  himself  with  success  to 
the  study  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a 
liberal  patron.  In  1742  he  was  admitted  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions,  for  which  he  wrote  many  valuable 
antiquarian  treatises.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a 
“Collection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Gallic  Antiquities,”  (7  vols.,  1752-67,)  “Tableaux  drawn 
from  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  vEneid,”  (1757,)  and  a 
“Collection  of  Ancient  Paintings  after  the  Designs  of 
Bartoli,”  with  beautiful  coloured  engravings.  Some  of 
his  works  are  illustrated  with  fine  plates  engraved  by 
himself.  He  wrote  “  Fairy  Tales,”  and  other  works  of 
fiction.  Died  in  1765. 

See  Serieys,  “  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Caylus,”  1805;  C.  Lb 
Beau,  “  filoge  historique  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Caylus,”  1766. 

Caylus,  de,  (Marthe  Marguerite  de  Villette,) 
Marquise,  an  accomplished  French  lady,  mother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Poitou  in  1673.  She  was  educated  at 
court  as  the  protegee  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  in  1686  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Caylus,  who 
died  in  1704.  She  left  a  work,  which  was  edited  by  Vol¬ 
taire  in  1770,  entitled  “  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus,” 
in  which  she  relates  what  she  had  witnessed,  with  great 
candour  and  ndiveti  and  in  an  agreeable  style.  Died 
in  1729. 


Cayot-D61andre,  kf'yo'  di'lftNdR',  (Franqois  Ma¬ 
rie,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Rennes  in  1796.  Hej 
wrote  on  French  history  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1848. 

Cayx,  k£,  (R£mi  Jean  Baptiste  Charles,)  a  French 
historian,  born  at  Cahors  about  1795.  He  published  a 
“History  of  France  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1835,)  and  an 
“Epitome  of  the  History  of  Alexander’s  Successors,” 
which  were  approved  by  the  council  of  the  university 
and  used  in  colleges.  About  1840  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  in¬ 
spector-general  of  studies.  Died  September  5,  1858. 

Cazal.  See  Casal,  (Manuel  Ayres.) 

Cazal&s,  de,  deh  kt'zt'ISs',  (Edmond,)  a  French 
writer  and  ecclesiastic,  son  of  Jacques  Cazal^s,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Grenade-sur-Garonne  in  1804.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Louvain  in  1835,  and  a 
deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.  He  con¬ 
tributed  articles  on  political  history  and  literary  criticism 
to  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  wrote  “  Histor¬ 
ical  Studies  on  Contemporary  Germany.”  Died  in  1876. 

Cazalhs,  de,  (Jacques  Antoine  Marie,)  an  eloquent 
French  royalist,  was  born  at  Grenade-sur-Garonne  in 
1752.  In  1789  he  was  deputed  by  the  noblesse  to  the 
States-General,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  ablest 
champions  of  monarchy.  He  had  never  made  a  public 
speech  in  his  life  until  the  chance  which  raised  him  upon 
the  tribune  disclosed  to  him  that  he  was  an  orator.  He 
refused  to  follow  his  order  when  it  joined  the  Tiers-fitat 
in  the  National  Assembly,  but  afterwards  obeyed  the 
command  of  that  body  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 
His  speech  in  defence  of  the  clergy  was  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  efforts.  “  The  character  of  his  eloquence,”  says 
Lamartine,  “was  that  of  a  desperate  cause.  He  pro¬ 
tested  more  than  he  debated ;  he  opposed  to  the  violent 
triumphs  of  the  Left  ( gauche )  his  ironical  defiance,  his 
bitter  indignation.”  (“  History  of  the  Girondists.”)  He 
emigrated  in  1792,  travelled  in  Italy,  England,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1801.  Died  in  1805. 

See  M.  Chare,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Cazal&s,”  prefixed  to  his 
speeches,  1821;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;” 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Cazalet,  ki'z&'W,  (Jean  Andr£,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  in  M^doc  in  1750  ;  died  in  1821. 

Caze,  k£z,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  publicist,  born 
at  Montauban  in  1781;  died  at  Madrid  in  1851. 

Cazes,  k£z,  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1676,  was  a  pupil  of  Boullongne 
the  elder.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1704, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation,  though  he  did  not  attain 
the  first  rank.  He  adorned  many  of  the  churches  of 
Paris  with  his  works,  among  which  are  an  “  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,”  and  “  Tabitha  raised  from  the  Dead.” 
His  composition,  design,  and  colouring  are  praised. 
Died  in  1754. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Cazotte,  kf'zot',  (Jacques,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1720.  His  principal  works  are  “  Ollivier,”  a 
poem,  and  the  “  Lord  Impromptu,”  which  were  success¬ 
ful.  His  verses  entitled  “The  English  Brunette”  were 
ascribed  to  Voltaire.  As  a  royalist,  he  was  executed  by 
the  terrorists  in  1792. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Cazweenee  or  Cazwini,  kiz-wee'nee,  written  also 
Cazouyny,  Cazwyny,  or  Caswini,  (Zacharia  ben 
Moham'med,)  an  Arabian  naturalist,  born  at  Casbin,  (or 
Cazwin,  whence  he  derived  his  name,)  in  Persia,  is  called 
“  the  Pliny  of  the  Orientals.”  He  wrote  an  important 
treatise  entitled  “The  Wonders  of  Nature,”  designed 
to  be  a  risumS  or  summing  up  of  all  the  best  previous 
works  on  natural  science.  This  plan  is  executed  in 
such  a  philosophic  spirit  that  the  work  is  preferred  to 
the  originals  which  treat  of  the  same  subjects.  Died  in 
1283. 

See  Haji-Khalfa,  “  Bibliographical  Dictionary.” 

Cean~Bermudez,  thi-in'  b2R-moo'D2th,  (Juan  Au¬ 
gustin,)  a  Spanish  writer  on  art,  born  at  Gijon,  in  As¬ 
turias,  in  1749.  He  became  a  resident  of  Madrid,  and 
a  student  of  architecture  and  design.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  the  history  of  Spanish  art,  he  published  a 
“  Dictionary  of  the  most  Eminent  Professors  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Spain,”  (“  Diccionario  Historico,”  etc.,  6  vols.. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  H,  K,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this,  (ffiy  See  Explanations,  p.  23.  j 
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1800,)  a  “  Dialogue  on  the  Art  of  Painting,”  “Notices  of 
Spanish  Architects  and  Architecture,”  (4  vols.,  1829,) 
and  other  works.  He  founded  an  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Seville.  Died  about  1830. 


See  Sebastian  de  MiSano,“  Viede  Cean-Bermudez Ticknor, 
“History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March, 
1846. 

Ceba,  cha'bl,  (Ansaldo,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Genoa  in  1565,  published  many  mediocre  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  two  popular  tragedies,  entitled  “  Alcippo” 
and  “Gemelle  Capuane.”  Died  in  1623. 

Qe'bSa,  [Gr.  Kepqc;  Fr.  C£b£s,  sl'b^s',]  sometimes 
written  Kebes,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Thebes, 
was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates.  He  is  introduced 
by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  “  Phaedon.” 
He  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  is  extant,  namely, 
“Pinax,”  (“ The  Tablet,”  or  “Picture,”)  a  dialogue  on 
human  life,  its  trials,  etc.,  and  which  has  been  often  re¬ 
printed.  Its  spirit  and  style  are  said  to  be  worthy  of  a 
disciple  of  Socrates. 

See  A.  Knoll,  “Kebes  des  Thebaners  Gemalde;”  Fladb, 
“Ueber  den  Cebes.” 


Cecchi,  chek'kee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  eminent 
Italian  comic  poet  and  lawyer,  born  at  Florence  in  1517. 
He  wrote  ten  comedies,  which  wrere  printed,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  dramas,  (in  manuscript.)  Among  his  published 
plays  are  “II  Corredo,”  (“The  Feast,”)  and  “II  Don- 
zello,”  (“The  Bachelor.”)  Died  in  1587.  “This  author,” 
says  Ginguene,  “  is  worthy  to  be  placed  nearly  in  the 
same  rank  as  Machiavel  and  Ariosto,  for  truth  of  cha¬ 
racter,  vivacity  of  dialogue,  and  comic  power.” 

See  Ginguen^,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Negri,  “Istoria 
degli  Scrittori  Fiorentini.” 

Cecchini,  ch£k-kee'nee,  (Pietro  Maria,)  an  Italian 
comic  author  and  actor,  born  at  Ferrara,  lived  about 
1620-50. 

Cecco  d’Ascoli,  chek'ko  dls'ko-lee,  a  learned  Italian 
astrologer,  originally  named  Francesco  Stabili,  (st3.'- 
be-lee,)  was  born  at  Ascoli.  He  taught  astrology  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  from  which  he  removed  to  Florence  in  1325.  He 
wrote  a  Latin  commentary  on  Sacrobosco’s  “Sphaera 
Mundi,”  and  a  poem  called  “Acerba,”  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  It  treats  of  natural  science, 
philosophy,  astrology,  etc.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  by  the  Inquisition,  and  was  burnt  alive  in  1327. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Bernini, 
“Storie  degli  Eretici,”  1707. 


Cecil,  ses'il  or  s!s'U,  (Richard,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  London  in  1748,  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1 777-  He  became  eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1780 
accepted  a  call  to  Saint  John’s,  in  London.  In  1800  he 
was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisley,  in 
Surrey.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,” 
one  of  “John  Bacon  the  Sculptor,”  and  a  collection  of 
sermons.  Died  in  1810. 

Cecil,  (Robert,)  Earl  of  Salisbury,  (saulz'ber-e,)  an 
able  English  statesman,  born  about  1560,  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  first-cousin  of  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was  appointed  second  secretary  of  state  in 
*596,  after  having  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  court  intrigue.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
I598>  he  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister.  James  I., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1603,  retained  Cecil  as  prime 
minister,  and  created  him  Viscount  Cranborne  in  1604, 
t11  j  Salisbury  in  1605.  In  1608  he  succeeded 

Lord  Dorset  as  lord  treasurer  of  England.  He  was  an 
adroit  negotiator,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  his  time.  His  disposition  is  said  to  have 
been  cold  and  selfish.  He  is  censured  for  promoting  the 
ruin  of  Raleigh  and  Essex,  who  were  his  rivals.  He  is 
charged  with  having  received  a  pension  from  the  Span- 
ish  government  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1604.  He  wrote  the  “State  and 
Dignity  of  a  Secretary  of  State.”  Died  in  1612. 

See  Motley,  “History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  ii  chan 

X<”i‘»P'  332  etse<t-  /Gardner”  History  of  England  from  1603  to 
1616,”  particularly  chaps.  11.  and  x.  * 


Cecil,  (Lord  Robert.)  See  Cranborne,  Lord. 
Cecil,  (William,)  Baron  Burleigh  or  Burghleigh 
(bur'le,)  an  eminent  English  statesman,  who  was  prime 
minister  of  England  for  about  forty  years,  was  born  at 


Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1520.  After  graduating  at 
Cambridge,  he  studied  law  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  married 
Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  director  of 
the  king’s  studies.  He  was  chosen  master  of  requests  in 
1547,  and  secretary  of  state  in  1548  by  Lord-Protector 
Somerset.  He  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  exclusion  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  throne,  but  signed  as  a 
witness  an  instrument  to  that  effect.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1553  he  retired  from  office  and  entered  Par¬ 
liament,  where  he  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court. 
When  Elizabeth  became  queen,  in  1558,  she  appointed 
Cecil  secretary  of  state ;  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  the  principal  director  of  the  government. 
“  Sir  William  Cecil,”  says  Hume,  “  was  the  most  vigi¬ 
lant,  active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  sovereign,  his  authority  over  her  became 
every  day  more  predominant”  He  was  created  Baron 
Burleigh  in  1571,  and  lord  treasurer  in  1572.  He  died 
in  1598,  leaving  two  sons,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter,  and 
Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  also  three  hundred  distinct 
landed  estates.  “  Lord  Burleigh,”  says  Macaulay,  “  can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  man.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
whose  genius  and  energy  change  the  fate  of  empires. 
Nothing  that  is  recorded  either  of  his  words  or  actions 
indicates  intellectual  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents, 
though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently  useful  kind. 
He  had  a  cool  temper,  a  sound  judgment,  great  powers 
of  application,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
He  never  deserted  his  friends  until  it  was  very  inconve¬ 
nient  to  stand  by  them,  and  was  an  excellent  Protestant 
when  it  was  not  very  advantageous  to  be  a  papist.”  In 
sagacity  and  foresight  he  seems  to  have  been  far  inferior 
to  Walsingham  and  other  statesmen  of  that  age.  Lord 
Burleigh  left  numerous  state  papers,  letters,  etc.,  many 
of  which  have  been  published. 

See  Motley,  “  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  especially 
chaps,  vi.,  viii. ,  and  xviii.  ;  Froude,  “Histoiy  of  England,”  vol.  v. 
chap.  xxv. ;  Arthur  Collins,  “Life  of  William  Cecil,”  1732;  Ed¬ 
ward  Nares,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  W.  Cecil,”  3  vols., 
1828-32;  also  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 

C6cile.  See  Cecilia. 

Ce-§il'I-a,  [Fr.  C£cile,  sl'sfel',]  Saint,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  virgin  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  second  or  third  century.  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers,  the 
most  ancient  author  that  speaks  of  her,  states  that  she 
died  in  Sicily  about  180  a.  d.  She  is  regarded  as  the 
patroness  of  musicians,  and  is  the  subject  of  celebrated 
paintings  by  Raphael  and  Domenichino. 

Cecilianus.  See  Donatus,  Bishop. 

Cecilius.  See  Cecilius. 

Cdcille,  s&'s&l',  (Jean  Baptiste  Thomas  M£d£e,)  a 
French  vice-admiral,  born  at  Rouen  in  1787.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  senator  in  1852.  Died  Nov.  8,  1873. 

Cdcina.  See  C^ecina. 

Qe'crops  or  Ke'krops,  [Gr.  Ke/cpuf;  Fr.  CriCROPS, 
s&'kRops',]  a  herb  of  the  Pelasgian  race,  who,  according 
to  ancient  legends,  was  the  first  king  and  legislator  of 
Attica.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  earliest 
civilized  customs  ana  institutions  of  the  Athenians,  whom 
he  instructed  in  marriage,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  the 
worship  of  Jupiter.  The  people  of  Attica  were  some¬ 
times  called  Cecrop'idae. 

See  Thirlwabl’s  “  History  of  Greece.” 

Cddmon.  See  Caedmon. 

Ce-dre'nus,  (Georgius,)  [Teupyioc  6  Kcdpjywf,)  a 
Greek  monk,  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  or  com¬ 
piler  of  a  chronicle  from  the  creation  to  1057  a.d.,  en¬ 
titled  2uvoi/itf  ioTop'iuv,  “A  Synopsis  of  History.”  It  is 
written  without  judgment  and  in  a  barbarous  style. 

Cei,  cha'ee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Florence.  His  contemporaries  ranked  him  with  Pe¬ 
trarch,  but  his  fame  has  since  declined.  He  wrote 
sonnets,  canzone,  etc.  He  died  in  or  after  1523. 

Ceillier,  s^'ye-1',  (R£mi,)  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
born  at  Bar-le-Ducin  1688.  He  became  titular  prior  of 
Flavigny,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  Sacred  and  Ecclesi> 
astic  Authors,”  (23  vols.,  1729-63,)  which  is  esteemed 
for  accuracy,  and  is  more  complete  than  that  of  Dupin. 
Died  in  1761. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 


fi,  e,  1, 0,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b ,  d,  same,  less  prolonged; 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  moon; 
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Celakowsky,  chi-lS-kov'skee,  (Frantisek  Ladis- 
LAW,)  a  Bohemian  poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Strako- 
nice,  or  Strakonitz,  in  1799.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  and  in  1822  began  to 
publish  a  collection  of  Slavonic  national  songs.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  professor  of  Bohemian  literature  in  the 
University  of  Prague.  About  1832  he  was  deprived  of  this 
place  for  naving  censured  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  one  of  his 
writings.  He  translated  some  Russian  national  songs, 
and  published  popular  original  poems,  one  of  which  is 
“The  Hundred-Leaved  Rose.”  From  1842  to  1848  he 
was  professor  at  Breslau.  He  died  at  Prague  in  1852. 

Celakowsky,  or  Czelakowsky,  (Ladislaw,)  an 
Austrian  botanist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Prague,  November  29,  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Breslau  and  Prague,  and  became  a  professor  of  botany 
in  Prague  University  in  1871,  and  full  professor  in  1880. 
He  has  written  chiefly  on  morphology  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  phanerogamous  plants,  on  which  subjects  he  is 
a  high  authority. 

Celano,  de,  d&  chi-ld'no,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  Franciscan,  the  companion  and  biographer  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Latin  hymn  “Dies  Irae.”  He  was  born  at  Celano 
about  1185,  and  died  about  1255. 

Ce'ler,  a  Roman  architect  of  the  hrst  century,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Nero.  Celer  and  Severus  were  the  architects 
of  the  famous  palace  called  the  Golden  House,  built  by 
order  of  Nero  on  Mounts  Palatine  and  Esquiline.  Its 
site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Coliseum. 

Celeste,  s&'l&st',  or  C&Leste-Elliot,  (Madame,)  a 
famous  danseuse  and  actress,  born  in  Paris  about  1814. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  a  successful  dibut  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Elliot  She 
next  visited  England,  and  performed  in  London  with 
applause.  Subsequent  to  1837  she  lived  in  London, 
taking  part  in  the  dramas  at  Drury  Lane  and  other 
theatres.  She  died  in  1882. 

Celesti,  ch&-l£s'tee,  (Andrea,)  Cavaliere,  an  emi¬ 
nent  painter,  born  at  Venice  in  1637.  He  painted  history, 
landscapes,  and  genre,  (at  Venice,)  and  excelled  in  rich¬ 
ness  of  colouring  and  in  design.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Pool  of  Bethesda,”  and  an  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi.”  His  landscapes  are  highly  prized.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

C^lestin.  See  Celestine. 

Cel'es-tine  or  Cel-es-ti'nus,  [Fr.  C£lestin,  si'lSs'- 
t&N';  It.  Celestino,  chk-lSs-tee'no,]  a  Roman  by  birth, 
was  chosen  pope  in  422  a.d.  as  successor  to  Boniface  I. 
By  his  influence  a  council  was  called  at  Ephesus,  and 
Nestorius  was  there  deposed.  He  died  in  432,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sixtus  III. 

Celestine  II.,  Pope,  was  originally  called  Guido  di 
Castello,  from  his  birthplace,  CittA  di  Castello,  in 
Tuscany.  He  succeeded  Innocent  II.  in  September, 
1143,  and  died  in  March,  1144. 

Celestine  III.,  (Giacinto  Orsini — oR-see'nee,)  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Clement  III.,  was  elected  pope  in  1191,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
stimulated  the  piinces  of  Europe  to  join  the  crusade, 
and  excommunicated  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  for  de¬ 
taining  in  prison  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Died  in  1198. 

Celestine  IV.,  a  native  of  Milan,  was  elected  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Gregory  IX.  in  September,  1241,  but  died  about 
three  weeks  later,  before  he  had  been  crowned.  His 
original  name  was  Goffredo  Castiglione,  (gof-fRa'do 
kls-t^l-yo'ni.) 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Celestine  V.  (Pietro  da  Murrone  (di  moor-ro'ni) 
or  Morone)  was  born  in  Apulia  in  1215.  After  the 
death  of  Nicholas  IV.  the  cardinals  failed  to  unite  on  a 
successor  for  twenty-seven  months.  In  1294  they  chose 
an  ignorant  monk  or  hermit,  who  took  the  name  of  Cel¬ 
estine.  A  few  months  after  his  election,  he  abdicated 
his  office,  which  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  confined  him  in 
prison  until  he  died,  in  1296. 

See  V.  Spinelli,  “Vita  del  S.  Pietro  del  Morone  Papa,”  1664; 
L.  Marino,  “Vita  di  S.  Celestino  V.,”  1637. 

Celestino  or  Celestinus.  See  Celestine. 

Ce-les'tl-us,  written  also  Ccelestius  or  Caelestius, 


a  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Pelagius.  He  went  from 
Rome  to  Carthage  in  409  A.D.,  soon  after  which  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  for  denying  the 
dogma  of  original  sin,  and  other  doctrines.  He  appealed 
to  the  pope,  Zosimus,  who  at  first  recognized  that  his  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  was  Catholic,  but  afterwards  concurred 
with  the  Council  of  Carthage.  He  found  a  protector  in 
Nestorius,  at  Constantinople,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  430  A.D.,  but  was  not  received. 
(See  Pelagius.) 

Celio  Magno,  cha'le-o  mJn'yo,  an  eminent  Italian 
lyric  poet,  who  flourished  about  1600. 

C61ius.  See  C^elius. 

Cellamare,  chgl-li-mil'rk,  (Antonio  Giudice,)  Duke 
of  Giovenazzo,  (jo-vi-n3.t'so,)  Prince  of  Cellamare,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  politician,  born  in  Naples  in  1657.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  began  in  1701,  he 
fought  for  Philip  V.,  and  in  1712  was  made  a  cabinet 
minister.  He  was  sent  in  171^  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  regent  Orleans.  Having  been  detected,  he  was  sent 
home  in  1718,  and  became  captain-general  of  Old  Castile. 
Died  in  1733. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  MfSmoires  ;”  Vatout,  “  La  Conspiration  de 
Cellamare,  Episode  de  la  R<5gence,”  1832. 

Cellarius,  sSl-li're-tls,  (Andreas,)  a  German  geo¬ 
grapher  and  mathematician,  originally  named  Keller, 
(kel'ler,)  became  rector  of  the  College  of  Horn.  He 
published  “Military  Architecture,”  (1656,)  and  a  “De¬ 
scription  of  Poland,”  (1659.) 

Cellarius,  (Christoph,)  an  eminent  German  phi¬ 
lologist  and  author,  whose  proper  name  was  Keller, 
(kel'ler,)  born  at  Schmalkalden  in  1638,  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  College  of  Weimar  in  1673,  and  professor 
of  eloquence  and  history  in  the  University  of  Halle  in 
1693.  He  published  good  editions  of  many  Latin  classics, 
and  several  original  works.  His  “Antibarbarus  Latinus,” 
on  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages  and  subsequent  period, 
appeared  in  1695.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  “  An¬ 
cient  Geography,”  (“Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,”  1701,)  which 
was  more  complete  and  extensive  than  any  previous 
work  on  that  subject.  Died  at  Halle  in  1707. 

Cel'lier,  (Alfred,)  an  English  composer,  was 
born  at  London  in  1844.  He  became  a  prominent 
orchestra  leader  and  an  active  composer  of  operettas, 
his  best  work  being  the  “  Sultan  of  Mocha,”  produced 
in  1874.  “  The  Mountebanks”  was  written  in  his  last 

illness  for  a  libretto  [by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  He  was  more 
given  to  comic  than  serious  themes,  and  his  melodies 
were  highly  popular  in  England  and  America.  He 
died  December  28,  1891. 

Cellini,  chSl-lee'nee,  (Benvenuto,)  a  celebrated  Ital¬ 
ian  artist,  born  at  Florence  in  1500.  He  learned  music 
in  obedience  to  his  father’s  will ;  but  he  preferred  the 
arts  of  gold-worker,  engraver,  and  sculptor,  in  which  he 
excelled.  Having  wounded  a  man  in  a  quarrel,  he  fled 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  fought  in  defence  of  that 
city  in  1527,  when  it  was  stormed  by  Constable  Bourbon, 
whom  he  boasted  of  having  killed  on  that  occasion.  He 
was  employed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  as  engraver  to  the 
mint,  and  he  engraved  medals  with  great  success.  He 
afterwards  worked  in  Paris  for  Francis  I.,  and  in  Flor¬ 
ence  for  Cosimo  de’  Medici.  Among  his  master-pieces 
is  a  bronze  group  of  “  Perseus  and  Medusa.”  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1570,  leaving  an  entertaining  and  curious 
autobiography,  (“Vita  di  B.  Cellini,”  1720,)  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  Goethe,  (1811,)  into  French 
by  Farjasse,  (1833,)  and  into  English  by  Roscoe,  (1822.) 

See,  also,  B.  Gamba,  “  Raccordi  di  B.  Cellini,”  1831 ;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Celnart,  sSl'ntR',  (Elisabeth  F£licie,)  a  French 
writer  of  educational  works,  born  at  Moulins  in  1796. 

Cels,  sSl,  (Jacques  Martin,)  a  French  botanist,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1743.  He  formed  a  fine  botanic  garden 
(near  Paris,  which  furnished  Ventenat  the  subject  of  his 
book  entitled  “  Jardin  de  Cels.”  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  had  a  large  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
rural  code,  and  published  “  Instructions”  on  agriculture. 
Died  in  1806. 

See  Silvbstrk,  “Notice  sur  Cels,”  1806. 
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Celse.  See  Celsus. 

Celsius,  s£l'se-us  or  s£l'she-us,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish 
astronomer,  a  grandson  of  Magnus,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Upsal  in  1701.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  astro¬ 
nomy  at  Upsal  in  1730.  In  1736  he  was  selected  by  the 
French  government  to  assist  Maupertuis  and  others  in 
the  measurement  of  the  length  of  a  degree  in  Lapland. 
He  afterwards  erected  an  observatory  at  Upsal,  where 
he  extended  his  reputation  by  his  observations  and  by  his 
writings  on  astronomy.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  other  learned  socie¬ 
ties  or  institutions.  Died  in  1744. 

See  Hoepken,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  A.  Celsius,”  1745. 

Celsius,  (Magnus  Nils,)  a  Swedish  savant,  bom  in 
Helsingland  in  1621.  He  became  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Upsal,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  Fish,  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  Plants  of  Upsal.  Died  in  1679. 

Celsius,  (Olaus,)  a  Swedish  botanist  and  divine,  born 
at  Upsal  in  1670,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
father  or  uncle  of  Andrew,  above  noticed.  He  became 
professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  in  Upsal, 
and  gained  distinction  by  his  researches  to  identify  plants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  His  capital  work,  “  Sacred  Bo¬ 
tany,”  (“  Hierobotanicon,”  1745,)  contains  the  results  of 
those  labours,  and  displays  great  erudition.  He' is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  natural  history  in  Sweden, 
and  had  the  honour  of  directing  the  early  studies  of 
Linnaeus,  whom  he  received  into  his  family.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Flora  of  Upsal,”  and  several  works  on  theo¬ 
logy,  antiquities,  etc.  Died  in  1756. 

See  A.  Baeck,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  O.  Celsius,”  1758. 


Celso.  See  Celsus. 

Cel'sus,  [Fr.  Celse,  sSls;  It.  Celso,  ch&l'so,]  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  and  was  probably  a 
Roman.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  attack  on  Christianity  called 
“  Aoyof  (a  “True  Discourse,”)  which  was  ably 

confuted  by  Origen,  and  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  Some  have  regretted  that  the  early  Christians  in 
their  zeal  destroyed  the  work  of  Celsus,  which  might 
now  be  used  to  refute  some  arguments  of  infidels.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  pagan  author  that  wrote 
against  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  have  used  the 
weapons  of  sophistry  and  irony  with  formidable  power. 

See  Origen,  “  Adversus  Celsum  j"  Neander,  “  Geschichte  der 
Christliche  Kirche.” 


Celsus,  (Aurelius  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  history  little  is  known. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  \Of  numerous  works  which  he 
wrote  on  rhetoric,  agriculture,  medicine,  etc.,  only  one 
has  been  preserved, — namely,  his  excellent  treatise  “  De 
Medicina,”  in  eight  books.  His  style  is  elegant,  con¬ 
cise,  clear,  and  equal  in  purity  to  that  of  the  classic 
authors  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  adopts  mostly  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades,  (of  Bithy- 
nia,)  and  treats  impartially  the  prevailing  sects  of  his 
*Mne,  the  Empirics,  Methodists,  and  Dogmatics.  His 
treatise  has  been  much  used  as  a  text-book  in  modern 
times.  Fifteen  editions  were  issued  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

9-'  Missel,  “Celsus,  eine  historische  Monographic,”  1844; 
M  W.  Schilling,  “Qua-stio  A.  C.  Celsi  Vita,”  1824;  F.  Valori, 

pScticl1”10  6  ‘  C^elso>”  18351  Hallhr-  “Bibliotheca  Media 


Celsus,  (Minos,)  [It.  Minio  Celsi,  mee'ne-o  chel'see,] 
a  learned  Italian  Protestant,  was  born  at  Sienna  about 
*5°°;  He  resided  at  Bale  as  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
published  a  Latin  treatise  against  the  capital  punishment 
of  heresy,  (1577.) 

Celsus,  (P.  Juventius,)  a  Roman  jurist  of  the  second 
century,  was  the  son  of  Juventius  Celsus,  who  was  also  a 
jurist,  mentioned  by  Ulpian.  Celsus  the  Younger  was 
a  favourite  of  Nerva  and  of  Trajan,  and  was  consul  the 
second  time  m  129  a.d.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“Digesta,”  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
compilation  of  Justinian. 

Celsus,  (P.  Marius,)  a  Roman  general,  who  became 
consul  in  62  a.d.  In  the  year  68  he  obtained  command 
an  army  under  Galba,  after  whose  death  he  gained  the 


favour  of  Otho,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity  in  the  war 
against  Vitellius.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  defeated 
by  Caecina  and  Valens  at  Bedriacum  in  69  a.d. 

Cel'sus  Al-bin-o-va'nus,  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  friend 
of  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles. 

Celtes,  tsSl'tSs,  (Conrad,)  a  German  poet  and  scholar, 
surnamed  Protucius,  (pRo-toot'se-hs,)  was  born  at  Wip- 
feld  in  1459.  His  family  name  was  Meissel,  (mls'sfil.) 
He  received  the  title  of  imperial  poet,  or  poet-laureate, 
about  1487.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  eloquence 
in  Vienna.  He  wrote  the  “Art  of  Making  Verses,”  (“Ars 
Versificandi,”)  a  volume  of  Odes,  a  poem  on  the  customs 
of  Germany,  (“  De  Situ  et  Moribus  Germanise, ”)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1508. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  Melchior  Adam,  “Vit» 
Eruditorum  ;”  P.  Ekerman,  “Dissertatio  deC.  Celte  eiusque  Sodali- 
tate  literaria,”  1763  ;  Klubpfel,  “  Programmata  II.  de  Vitaet  Scriptia 
C.  Celtis  Protucii,”  1827. 

Cenci,  ch&n'chee,  (Beatrice,)  a  Roman  ladv  of  patri¬ 
cian  birth,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  tragical  fate.  Her 
father  was  an  infamous  person,  who  treated  his  family 
with  such  cruelty  that  several  of  them  conspired  ana 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  She  was  executed  for 
that  crime  at  Rome  in  1599.  Her  story  has  been  dra¬ 
matized  by  Shelley. 

See  Muratori,  “Annales;”  “Vita  de  B.  Cenci  tratta  dal  Mano- 
scritto  antico,”  Rome,  1849. 

Cennini,  chSn-nee'nee,  (Bernardo,)  a  Florentine 
goldsmith,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  art  of  printing  into  Florence.  A  “Commen¬ 
tary  of  Servius  on  Virgil”  (1471)  is  the  only  extant  work 
printed  by  him. 

See  F.  Fantozzi,  “  Memorie  biografiche  di  B.  Cennini,”  1839. 

Cennini,  (Cennino,)  an  old  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Colle,  in  Tuscany,  about  1360.  He  wrote  an  esteemed 
“Treatise  on  Painting,”  first  printed  in  Rome  in  1821. 
He  was  living  in  1437. 

Cen-so-ri'nus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian,  and  wrote, 
about  238  A.D.,  a  small  work,  entitled  “On  the  Natal 
Day,”  (“  De  Die  natali,”)  which  is  useful  in  chronology. 
It  displays  learning  and  good  judgment. 

Censorious,  (Appius  Claudius,)  was  chosen  by  the 
army  Emperor  of  Rome  in  269  A.D.,  after  having  b<  en 
twice  consul.  He  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  a 
few  days  after  his  elevation. 

Censorinus,  (C.  Marcius,)  a  Roman  general,  was  a 
partisan  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war.  He  killed  the  con¬ 
sul  Octavius  in  87  B.C.,  and  commanded  an  army  which 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  in  the  year  82,  soon  after  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed. 

Cen-tau'ri,  ^Eng.  Cen'taurs;  Fr.  Centaures, 
s&N'toR';  Gr.  K Evravpot,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
kevtcu,  to  “pierce”  or  “goad,”  and  ravpoc,  a  “bull,”  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  their  driving  off  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,]  a  fabulous  race  of  animals,  half 
men  and  half  horses,  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Ixi'on  and  a  cloud,  (see  Ixion,)  and  to  have  lived  in  Thes¬ 
saly.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithaj  was 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  ancient  Greek  artists.  In  the 
“Iliad”  the  Centaurs  are  called  <f>vp£S,  Of/pe(,  or  “wild 
beasts  the  idea  of  their  compound  nature — of  their  being 
half  men  and  half  horse — was  the  invention  of  a  later  age. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs 
originated  among  a  people  who  had  never  seen  men  on 
horseback,  and  who  mistook  the  horse  and  rider  for  one 
animal.  (See  Palaephatus,  “De  Incredibilibus.”) 

Centenera,  thSn-ti-na'ril,  (Martin  del  Barco,)  a 
mediocre  Spanish  poet,  born  in  Old  Castile.  He  took 
part  in  a  military  expedition  to  South  America  in  1573, 
and  wrote  a  description  of  the  same  in  Spanish  verse. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Centeno,  thSn-ta'no,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  officer,  born 
in  Castile  in  1505,  obtained  command  of  an  army  in  Peru, 
and  was  defeated  at  Guarina  (or  Huarina)  by  Gonzalo 
in  1547.  Died  in  1549. 

Centlivre,  sent-liv'$r  or  sent-lee'v$r,  (Susanna,)  an 
English  dramatic  writer,  born  about  1675,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Lincolnshire.  She  was  thrice 
married,  and  her  third  husband  was  J.  Centlivre,  chief 
cook  to  Queen  Anne.  She  wrote  numerous  successful 
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comedies,  among  which  were  “The  Busybody,”  “The 
Wonder,”  “A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,”  also  “The  Per¬ 
jured  Husband,”  a  tragedy.  She  was  noted  for  wit  and 
beauty.  Died  about  1723. 

See  Cibbkr,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Baker,  “Biographia  Dra¬ 
matical  ”  “Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  Louisa  S. 
Costello,  1844. 

Centofanti,  chSn-to-fln'tee,  (Silvestro,)  an  Italian 
professor  and  writer,  born  at  Calci,  near  Pisa.  He 
published  a  poem  “On  Perfect  Sovereignty,”  {1814,) 
in  honour  of  Ferdinand  III.,  “CEdipus,”  a  tragedy, 
(1830,)  “  Stanzas  on  Dante,”  and  other  minor  works. 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  professor  of  history 
and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pisa  from  1842  to 
1848,  but  was  deprived  of  the  cnair  on  account  of  his 
liberal  political  principles.  Died  January  6,  1880. 

Centorio  degli  Ortensi,  chen-to're-o  d&l'yee  or- 
tfin'see,  (Ascagno,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Rome, 
served  in  the  army  many  years  with  honour.  He  wrote 
a  volume  of  verses,  (“Amorose  Rime,”)  and  two  esteemed 
works,  entitled  “Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Transylvania,” 
{1565,)  and  “Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,”  (1569.) 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Ceo,  do,  do  sa'o,  [Fr.  Du  Ciel,  dii  se-Sl',]  (Violante,) 
a  Portuguese  poetess,  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1601,  was  called 
“  the  Tenth  Muse.”  She  produced  the  “  Portuguese  Par¬ 
nassus  of  Divine  and  Human  Poetry,”  (“  Parnaso  Lusi- 
taneo  de  divinos  et  human  os  Versos,”)  and  other  admired 
poems.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  entered  a  convent. 
Died  in  1693. 

See  Bowring,  “Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain ;”  Long¬ 
fellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Ceolfrid,  chol'frid,  (?)  or  Ceolfirth,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer,  born  in  Northumbria  about  642  A.D.;  died  in  716. 

Cdphale.  See  Cephalus. 

Ce-pha'II-on  or  Ceph-a-lae'on,  [K e<f>aXiuv  or  K e<j>a- 
itafijv,]  a  Greek  historian,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  an  epitome  of  general  history 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ceph'a-lus,  [Gr.  Ke^a/lof  ;  Fr.  CAphale,  si'fitl',]  a 
personage  of  the  Greek  mythology,  was  the  husband  of 
Procris.  Incited  by  jealousy,  she  watched  him  when  he 
was  hunting,  and  he  killed  her  by  accident. 

Cephalus,  [K e<paXogy]  an  eminent  Athenian  orator, 
who  flourished  about  400  b.c.  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  According  to  some, 
he  was  the  father  of  Lysias  the  orator. 

C^phisodore.  See  Cephisodorus. 

Ce-phis-o-do'rus,  [Gr.  Kri<pio6Aupo£;  Fr.  C£phiso- 
dore,  si'fe'zo'doR',]  an  eminent  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
disciple  of  Isocrates,  for  whom  he  wrote  an  apology  against 
Aristotle.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Cephisodorus, 
author  of  a  “History  of  the  Sacred  War.” 

Cephisodorus,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  420  B.c. 

Cephisodote.  See  Cephisodotus. 

Ceph-I-sod'9-tus,  [Gr.  K/i<pio6AoTO( ;  Fr.  C£phiso- 
dote,  si'fe'zo'dot',]  a  celebrated  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
flourished  about  370  B.c.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of 
Phocion.  Pliny  speaks  with  admiration  of  his  works, 
among  which  was  a  group  of  the  nine  Muses.  His  style 
was  more  graceful  and  less  majestic  than  that  of  Phidias. 

Cephisodotus,  an  Athenian  general,  whose  talent 
for  oratory  is  praised  by  Demosthenes.  He  was  sent 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Sparta  about  370  b.c. 

Cephisodotus  the  Younger,  an  excellent  sculptor 
of  Athens,  son  of  the  famous  Praxiteles,  lived  about 
300  b.c.  In  his  youth  he  worked  with  his  brother  Ti- 
marchus  in  Athens  and  Thebes.  His  statues  of  Latona, 
Diana,  and  Venus  were  among  his  master-pieces.  He 
was  also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture.  His  works 
are  all  lost ;  but  some  critics  consider  the  group  of  two 
wrestling  youths  at  Florence  an  imitation  of  his  “  Sym- 
plegma.” 

See  Winckblmann,  “  Geschichte  der  Kunst” 

Ce-phis'o-phpn,  [K 7i<fuao<pCjv,]  a  Greek  actor,  was  a 
friend  of  Euripides,  in  whose  dramas  he  performed  im¬ 
portant  rSles.  He  is  said  to  have  aided  Euripides  in  the 
composition  of  his  works. 

Cephren,  se'fren,  also  variously  written  Chephren, 
ke'fren,  Chabrias,  ka'br$-as,  Souphia,  soo'fis,  Sa-o'- 


phis,  or  Khafra,  kh3'fr3,  a  king  of  Egypt,  probably  a 
son  or  brother  of  Cheops,  whom  he  succeeded,  after  the 
brief  reign  of  Tatefra.  Cephren  was  the  builder  of  the 
second  pyramid  of  Gizeh.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
fifty  years,  and  to  have  been  a  tyrannical  ruler. 

Ce'pl-o,  [Fr.  CEpion,  s3'pe'6N',]  (Quintus  Servi- 
Lius,)a  Roman  general,  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  105  b.c. 

Ceracclii,  ch3-r3k'kee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  about  1760.  When  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy 
in  1796,  he  made  a  statue  of  the  French  general.  In 
1800,  having  formed,  with  Arena  and  others,  a  design  to 
assassinate  the  First  Consul,  he  proposed  to  make  an¬ 
other  statue ;  but  the  plot  was  detected,  and  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  executed,  in  1801. 

See  Montanari,  “  Elogio  storico  della  Vita  di  G.  Ceracchi,”  1841 

Cerano.  See  Crespi,  (Giovanni  Battista.) 

Cerasola.  See  Ceresola. 

Ceratinus,  s3-r3-tee'nus,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  scholar 
and  Hellenist,  born  at  Hoorn,  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Tournay  and  Louvain,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Lexicon  Graeco-Latinum,”  (1524.)  Died  in  1530. 

^Jer'ber-us,  [Gr.  KepSepog ;  Fr.  Cerb^re,  sgR'baiR';  It 
Cerbero,  ch§R'b4-ro,]  the  name  of  the  triple-headed  dog 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades.  (See  Pluto.) 
Cerceau.  See  Androuet. 

Cerceau,  du,  dii  s£r's5',  (Jean  Antoine,)  a  French 
poet  and  Jesuit,  born  in  Paris  in  1670.  He  produced 
successful  dramas,  among  which  were  the  “  Prodigal 
Son,”  and  the  “  Inconveniences  of  Greatness.”  He  in¬ 
creased  his  reputation  by  epistles,  fables,  tales,  and  vari¬ 
ous  poems.  “These  poems,”  says  Voltaire,  “are  of  a 
mediocre  quality.”  His  “  Conspiracy  of  Rienzi”  (in  prose) 
is  commended.  He  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  gun  in  1730. 

See  QuArard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cerda,  de  la,  d3  13,  s§R'd3,  (Dona  Bernarda  Fer 
reira — fSr-ra'e-r3,)  a  Portuguese  poetess,  born  at  Oporto, 
was  learned  in  languages,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  music. 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  employed  her  to  teach  Latin  to  the 
princes  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  She  wrote  “  Spain  liber¬ 
ated,”  (“Espana  libertada,”)  and  other  poems.  Died 
about  1644. 

Cerda,  de  la,  di  13  th?R'd3,  (Juan  Luis,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  critic  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Toledo  about  1560, 
became  professor  of  theology,  logic,  and  eloquence  at 
Toledo.  He  wrote  a  voluminous  and  learned  commen¬ 
tary  on  Virgil,  which  has  many  defects.  Among  his  best 
works  is  “Sacred  Note-Books,”  (“Adversaria  Sacra,” 
1626,)  in  which  he  explains  many  passages  of  Scripture. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1643. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Cerda  y  Rico,  th§R'd3  e  ree'ko,  (Don  Francisco,) 
a  Spanish  scholar,  born  about  1730.  He  rendered  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  Spanish  literature  by  making  good  editions  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  other  old  authors.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  compilers  of  the  “  Cronicas  de  Castilla.”  Died 
in  1792. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Cer'dic,  a  Saxon  chief,  invaded  Britain,  and,  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  natives,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  about  519  a.d.  Died  about  534. 

Cer'don  or  Cer'do,  [Gr.  K epduv,]  a  heresiarch  or 
dissenter  of  the  second  century,  the  master  of  Marcion, 
was  a  native  of  Syria.  He  is  said  to  have  rejected 
the  Old  Testrment,  and  to  have  held  other  doctrines  of 
the  Marcionites.  Saint  Augustine  regarded  him  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Manichaeans. 

C6t6,  s3'r3',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  meritorious  French 
naturalist,  born  in  the  He  de  France  in  1737,  finished 
his  studies  in  Paris.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  director  of 
the  royal  botanic  garden  in  his  native  isle,  where  he 
propagated  the  clove-,  cinnamon-,  and  nutmeg-trees  with 
success.  He  also  widely  extended  the  cultivation  of 
these  spices  in  other  islands,  and  wrote  scientific  treatises 
which  he  sent  to  Buffon  and  others.  Napoleon  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  office  by  a  decree  dated  at  Austerlitz, 
1805.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Jean  Coudrav,  “Notice  sur  M.  J.  N.  Ciri,”  1819. 

Ce-re-a'lia  or  Ce-rl-a'lis,  (Petilius,)  a  Roman 
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general,  a  near  relative  ot  V  espasian,  became  a  general 
in  the  army  of  that  emperor  in  69  a.d.  In  the  year 
70  he  commanded  the  army  sent  against  Civilis,  the 
renowned  chief  of  the  Batavi,  who  were  aided  by  the 
Germans.  Cerealis  defeated  Civilis  on  the  Moselle,  and 
in  another  battle  near  Cologne,  and  soon  suppressed  the 
revolt.  In  71  a.d.  he  was  appointed  governor  or  con¬ 
sular  legate  of  Britain,  where  he  gained  several  victories 
over  the  natives. 

See  Tacitus,  “History.” 

Ce'res,  [Fr.  CgRks,  si'rSss'  or  si'r^s',]  the  Roman 
name  of  the  goddes*  of  agriculture,  and  especially  of  corn 
or  breadstufis,  was  the  reputed  daughter  of  Cronos 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea.  The  Greeks  called  her  Deme'ter, 
(A7]fj.7jTTjp.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Proserpine,  (and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  of  Dionysus.)  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  myth  of  Ceres  is  the  rape  of  her 
daughter  by  Pluto.  (See  Proserpine.) 

See  Stockmann,  “Dissertatio  de  Cerere  legifera,”  1782;  Gui- 
gniaut,  “Religions  de  1’ Antiquity,”  Paris,  1825-29,  vol.  li.  book  v. 
chap.  ii. ;  Keightley,  “  Mythology.” 

Ceresola,  chi-ri-so'li,  or  Cerasola,  chi-ri-so'l«l, 
(Domenico,)  an  Italian  versifier,  born  at  Bergamo  in 
1683,  imitated  with  facility  the  style  of  Petrarch,  and  had 
an  excellent  talent  for  improvisation.  Died  in  1746. 

Cerezo,  thi-ra'tho,  (  Mateo,  )  a  skilful  Spanish 
painter,  bom  at  Burgos  in  1635,  was  a  pupil  of  Juan 
Carreno  de  Miranda,  whom  he  imitated  and  perhaps 
equalled.  He  worked  at  Madrid,  excelled  in  colour  and 
design,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  facility.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a  “Visitation  of  Saint  Elizabeth,”  and 
the  “Miracle  at  Emmaus.”  Died  in  1685. 

See  Quilliet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.’ 

Cerialis.  See  Cerealis. 

Cerini,  chi-ree'nee,  or  Cerrini,  ch£r-ree'nee,  (Gio¬ 
vanni  Domenico,)  sometimes  called  il  Cavaliere 
Perugino,  (£1  kl-vi-le-a'ri  pi-roo-jee'no,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Perugia  in  1606,  was  a  pupil  of  Guido 
and  Domenichino.  Died  in  1681. 

Cerini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet  and  lawyer,  born 
at  Solferino  in  1738.  He  became  a  resident  of  Milan, 
where  in  1772  he  produced  “Clary,”  a  drama,  which 
was  acted  with  brilliant  success.  His  reputation  was 
widely  extended  by  a  volume  of  lyric  verses,  displaying 
a  gay  and  genial  imagination.  Died  in  1 779. 

Cerinthe.  See  Cerinthus. 

Qe-rin'thus,  [Gr.  Kqpivdoc ;  Fr.  Cerinthe,  si'riNt',] 
a  distinguished  heretic  of  the  first  century,  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  Cerinthians,  lived  mostly  m  Asia  Minor 
or  Syria.  But  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  taught 
that  the  world  was  created  by  angels,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
siding  spirit  among  them  was  so  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character ;  that  Jesus  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordinary  generation,  and 
selected  to  be  the  Messiah  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
piety  ;  that  the  righteous  would  arise  from  the  grave  to 
inherit  an  earthly  paradise  or  millennium.  Irenaeus  con¬ 
siders  him  a  thorough  Gnostic,  and  states  that  Saint 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  errors  of  Cerinthus. 

See  Neander,  “History  of  the  Church;”  Lardner,  “History 
of  Heretics;”  Paulus,  “Historia  Cerinthi,”  1799;  Matter,  “  His- 
toire  du  Gnosticisme,”  2d  edition,  1838. 

Cerisantes,  si're'zSm',  (Marc  Duncan,)  a  French 
officer  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Saumur  about  1600,  was 
a  son  of  Mark  .Duncan,  a  Scottish  physician,  noticed  in 
this  work.  Having  gained  distinction  by  his  Latin  poems, 
he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  and 
about  1642  was  sent  by  Oxenstiern  as  envoy  to  the  court 
of  France.  He  was  soon  recalled  for  sending  a  challenge 
to  the  Duke  of  Candale.  He  fought  for  the  Neapolitan 
insurgents  under  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Naples  in  1648.  His  poetry  is  highly  praised 
by  the  poet  Rapin,  who  says,  “  his  odes  combine  eleva¬ 
tion  and  purity  of  style,”  (“il  a  joint  dans  ses  odes  ele¬ 
vation  et  purete.”) 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Cerisier,  seh-re'ze-i',  (Antoine  Marie,)  a  French 
historian,  who  was  born  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  in  1749. 
He  was  secretary  of  legation  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards 
pablished  a  “History  of  the  United  Provinces,”  (1778,) 


which  is  said  to  be  the  best  French  work  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  About  1790  he  began  to  issue  in  Paris  the  “  Gazette 
Universelle,”  of  which  he  and  Michaud  were  the  editors. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  terror,  and  released 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794.  He  wrote  several  political 
works,  one  of  which  was  “The  Destiny  of  America,” 
(1782.)  Died  in  1828. 

Cerisiers,  de,  deh  seh-re'ze-i',  (RenA,)  a  French 
writer  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Nantes  about  1605,  became 
almoner  to  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  numerous  historical 
and  religious  works,  and  a  kind  of  spiritual  romance, 
called  “The  Life  of  Saint  Genevieve  of  Brabant,”  (1640.) 
Died  about  1662. 

Cdrisy.  See  Habert. 

Cerito,  chi-ree'to,  (Francesca,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
opera-dancer,  born  at  Naples  in  1823. 

Cermenati,  de,  di  ch$R-mi-ni'tee,  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian,  who  lived  about  1310,  and  wrote  a  “History  ol 
Milan.” 

Cernitori,  ch$R-ne-to'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  bib¬ 
liographer,  born  at  Rome  in  1746;  died  in  1816. 

Cernusclii,  ch§R-noos'kee,  (Enrico,)  an  Italian  econ 
omist,  born  at  Milan  in  1821.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  the  Roman  republic  of  1848,  but  afterwards 
lived  in  Paris,  as  a  banker,  where  in  1871  his  life  was  in 
great  peril  from  the  Communists,  whose  acts  he  opposed. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
made  a  noteworthy  ethnographical  collection  in  Japan. 
He  published  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  on  money- 
questions,  among  which  are  the  “Mechanism  of  Ex¬ 
change,”  (“  Mecanique  de  l’lichange,”  1855,)  “  Illusions 
of  Co-operative  Societies,”  (“  Illusions  des  Societes  co¬ 
operatives,”  1866,)  “  Silver  Vindicated,”  (1876,)  and  “  Le 
Bimetallisme  i  quinze  et  demi,”  (1881.)  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  bimetallists  of  the  time.  Died  in  1896. 

Ceroni,  chi-ro'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Verona  in  1773,  wrote  a  poem  “On  the  Capture  of 
Tarragona,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1814. 

Cerquetti,  ch§R-kw§t'tee,  (Alfonso,)  a  noted  Italian 
philologist,  born  at  Montecesaro,  March  18,  1830.  He 
held  professorships  of  Italian  literature.  Among  his  nu¬ 
merous  works  are  “  Saggio  di  Esercitazioni  filologiche,” 
(1865,)  “  Studii  lessografici  e  filologid,”  (1868,)  “  Sup- 
plimento  al  Vocabolario  della  Lingua  Italiana,”  (1870,) 
etc. 

Cerquozzi,  chfiR-kwot'see,  (Michelangelo,)  an 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Rome  in  1602,  was 
called  Michelangelo  delle  Battaglie,  (“  of  battles.”) 
He  excelled  in  battle-pieces  and  in  the  familiar  scenes 
called  bambochades.  He  is  said  to  have  surpassed  Laer 
in  figures,  and  left  some  etchings,  which  are  highly  prized. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1660. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cerrato,  chSr-r&'to,  [Lat.  Cerra'tus,]  (Paolo,)  a 
Latin  poet,  born  in  Montferrat,  Italy,  is  said  to  equal 
Vida  in  majesty  of  style  and  purity  of  language.  His 
poem  “On  Virginity”  (“De  Virginitate”)  is  one  of  his 
principal  works.  Died  about  1538. 

Cerretti,  chSr-ret'tee,  or  Ceretti,  chi-ret'tee,  (Luigi,) 
a  popular  Italian  poet,  born  at  Modena  in  1738,  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  lectured  with  brilliant  success.  He  favoured 
the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1796,  and  went  to  France  in 
1799.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  University  of  Pavia.  He  wrote  admired  odes,  epi¬ 
grams,  and  satires,  among  which  is  an  ode  to  Posterity, 
(“Alla  Posterity.”)  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri ;”  Fattori,  “  Elogio 
storico  di  L.  Cerretti,”  1808. 

Cerrini  See  Cerini,  (Giovanni  Domenico.) 

Certon,  s&R'tiN',  (Salomon,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Gien  about  1550,  became  royal  secretary.  He  produced 
in  1604  a  poetical  version  of  the  “Odyssey”  of  Homer, 
which  was  favourably  received.  The  AbW  Terrasson 
published  a  revised  edition  of  it,  with  a  version  of  the 
“  Iliad,”  in  1615.  Certon  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
the  verses  called  “  lipograms,”  in  which  a  certain  letter 
of  the  alphabet  is  omitted  by  design.  Died  about  1610. 

Ceruti,  chi-roo'tee,  (Frederico,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  critic,  born  at  Verona  in  1541 ;  died  in  1579. 
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Cerutti,  cha.-root'tee,  (Giuseppe  Antonio  Gioa- 
CHiMO,)  an  ingenious  writer  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Turin  in 
1738.  He  resided  mostly  in  France,  and  wrote  in  French. 
About  1761  he  wrote  an  anonymous  essay  on  ancient  and 
modern  republics,  which  was  ascribed  to  Rousseau,  and 
an  “Apology  for  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,”  which  attracted 
much  notice.  He  was  in  Paris  in  1789,  and,  having 
warmly  espoused  the  popular  cause,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  1791*  He  was  intimate  with 
Mirabcau,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  political  labours.  He 
wrote  “  The  Gardens  of  Betz,”  and  other  mediocre  poems, 
and  many  prose  works.  Died  in  1 792. 

See  CubiAres  de  Palmezeaux,  “Coup-d’oeil  rapide  sur  J.  A.  J. 
Cerutti,”  1792;  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cervantes,  ser-van'tSs,  [Sp.  pron.  thSR-vSn'tfis,]  01, 
more  fully,  Cervantes  Saavedra,  de,  d&  thSR-vUn'tSs 
st-va'DRS,  (Miguel,)  the  celebrated  author  of  “Don 
Quixote,”  was  born  at  Alcala  de  Iienares,  in  Spain,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1547.  He  studied  in  the  Universities  of 
Salamanca  and  Madrid,  and  cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth 
without  much  success.  About  1570  he  entered  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  the  papal  army  under  Marcantonio  Colonna,  and 
in  1571  he  signalized  his  courage  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Lepanto,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1575  he  was  taken 
by  an  Algerine  corsair  and  carried  as  a  slave  to  Algiers. 
After  risking  his  life  in  gallant  efforts  to  liberate  his  fel¬ 
low-captives,  and  after  terrible  sufferings,  he  was  ransomed 
in  1580  for  five  hundred  ducats,  and  returned  to  Madrid. 
In  1584  he  published  “Galatea,”  a  pastoral  romance  of 
some  merit.  The  same  year  he  married  Catalina  de  Pala¬ 
cios  Salazar  y  Vozmediano.  He  wrote  numerous  dramas, 
which,  he  informs  us,  were  performed  with  success ;  but 
neither  these  nor  his  other  earlier  works  sufficed  to  relieve 
him  from  poverty.  At  length,  in  1605,  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  inimitable  “  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,” 
which  soon  became  immensely  popular,  and  ran  through 
four  editions  in  the  first  year.  From  this  time  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  Madrid  until  his  death.  He  produced 
in  1613  his  “Novelas  exemplares,”  (“Moral  Tales,”) 
which  were  much  admired,  and  in  1614  his  “Viaje  al 
Parnaso,”  (“Journey  to  Parnassus,”)  a  poem  which  some 
regard  as  a  master-piece.  The  second  part  of  “  Don 
Quixote”  appeared  in  1615.  Cervantes  died  April  23, 
1616,  N.S.,  or  April  13,  1616,  O.S. 

“  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  ”  savs  Hallam,  “  is  the  only  book  in 
the  Spanish  language  which  can  now  be  said  to  possess 
much  of  a  European  reputation.  ...  It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  Eng¬ 
land, — the  one  book  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may 
be  made  without  affectation,  but  not  missed  without  dis¬ 
credit  Numerous  translations,  and  countless  editions 
of  them,  in  every  language,  bespeak  its  adaptation  to 
mankind;  and  no  critic  has  been  found  paradoxical 
enough  to  withhold  his  admiration.  .  .  .  Few  books  of 
moral  philosophy  display  as  deep  an  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  as  ‘Don  Quixote.’  And  when 
we  look  also  at  the  fertility  of  invention,  the  general 
probability  of  the  events,  and  the  great  simplicity  of  the 
story,  we  shall  think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of  the 
glory  that  attends  this  monument  of  his  genius.” 

See  T.  Roscoe,  “Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes,”  1839;  Lock¬ 
hart,  “Life  of  Cervantes,”  1822;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe;”  Prescott,  “Miscellanies,”  article  “Cervantes;”  Pel- 
licer,  “Vida  de  Cervantes,”  1800;  Mayans  y  Ciscar,  “Vida  de 
Ceiwantes,”  1750 ;  Fern,  de  Navarete,  “  Vida  de  Cervantes,”  1819 ; 
Merim^e,  “Notice  sur  Cervantes,”  1806;  Viardot,  “Notice  sur 
la  Vie  de  Cervantes;”  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature,” 
vol.  ii. ;  L.  S.  Auger,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Cervantes,”  1825. 

Cervantes  de  Salazar,  thSR-v&n'tSs  di  sH-H-thaR', 
(Francisco,)  a  Spanish  littirateur ,  for  whose  biography 
we  have  no  materials.  He  wrote  moral  works,  whicn 
were  praised  by  A.  Morales,  and  were  published  in  1546. 

Cervetto,  cheR-vSt'to,  (Jacopo  Bassevi,)  a  famous 
Italian  musician,  born  about  1680,  performed  in  London. 
Died  in  1783. 

Cervole  or  Cervolle,  de,  deh  s£r'vo1',  (Arnauld,) 
a  famous  French  warrior,  born  in  Perigord,  was  wounded 
at  Poitiers  in  1356.  He  became  a  chief  of  brigands,  and 
sometimes  fought  for  the  dauphin.  Died  in  1366. 

Cervolle.  See  Cervole. 

Cervoni,  chgR-vo'nee  or  sfiR'vo'ne',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
an  able  general  in  the  French  service,  born  in  Sardinia  in 


1 768.  As  general  of  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Lodi  in  1796,  and  in  1799  became  a  general  of  division. 
He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  of  Marshal  Lannes 
in  1809,  and  was  killed  at  Eckmiihl  in  that  year. 

Cesaire.  See  Cassarius. 

Cesalpino,  chi-sSl-pee'no,  [Lat.  C^esalpi'nus  ;  Fr. 
C^salpin,  s&'ztl'p&N',  often  Anglicized  as  Czesalpin 
or  Cesalpine,  sSs41'pin,]  (Andrea,)  a  distinguished 
Italian  physiologist,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1519.  lie  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  was  also  learned  in  various  sciences,  and 
especially  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  After  having 
been  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Pisa  for  many 
years,  he  became  first  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
(about  1595.)  He  published  “  Quaestiones  Peripateticae,” 
(1569,)  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  founded  professedly 
on  Aristotle’s  principles,  with  a  tendency  to  pantheism, 
and  several  medical  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  Ars 
Medica,”  (1601.)  His  most  important  service  to  science 
consists  in  an  improved  system  of  botany,  which  was 
developed  in  his  great  work  “On  Plants,”  (“De  Plantis,” 
1583.)  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  a 
natural  order  of  classification  on  philosophical  principles. 
He  founded  it  chiefly  on  the  number,  figure,  and  position 
of  the  organs  of  fructification.  He  announced  several 
new  ideas  in  physiology,  including  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  truth  of  which  was  not  recognized  until  a  long 
time  afterwards.  Died  in  1603. 

See  Fuchs,  “Andreas  Caesalpinus,  de  ejus  Ingenio,”  etc.,  Marburg, 
1798 ;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Nic^ron,  “  Me 
moires;”  Sprengel,  “Historia  Rei  herbaria*.” 

C4sar,  the  French  of  Caesar,  which  see. 

Cesare,  the  Italian  of  C/esar,  which  see. 

Cesare,  di,  dee  cha'sJ-ri,  (Giuseppe,)  Cavaliere, 
an  Italian  historian,  born  in  Naples  in  1783.  In  1837  he 
produced  his  chief  work,  “The  History  of  Manfred,  King 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia,”  which  had  great  success.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Roman  Letters,”  an  “  Essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History,”  and  many  other  works.  Died  in  1856. 

Cesan,  cha'sl-ree,  (Alessandro,)  surnamed  the 
Greek,  a  skilful  Italian  engraver,  who  lived  about  1500- 
40.  Pie  worked  in  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  several 
pontiffs  to  engrave  medals  and  gems.  Vasari  considers 
the  cameo  representing  the  head  of  Phocion  as  his  mas 
ter-piece. 

Cesari,  (Antonio,)  an  able  Italian  critic  and  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  born  at  Verona  about  1750.  He  published  good 
editions  of  Dante’s  great  poem,  of  the  “Dictionary  Della 
Crusca,”  and  other  works.  His  translations  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  and  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  are  admired. 
He  also  wrote  popular  tales  or  novels.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Manuzzi,  “  Cenni  sulla  Vita  e  sulle  Opere  di  A.  Cesari,”  1829; 
G.  Bonfanti,  “Vita  di  A.  Cesari,”  1832;  F.  Villardi,  “Vita  del 
P.  A.  Cesari,”  1832;  F.  Mordani,  “Elogio  del  P.  A.  Cesari,”  1842. 

Cesari,  (Giuseppe,)  a  celebrated  Italian  historical 
painter,  sometimes  called  il  Cavaliere  d’Arpino,  (61 
ki-vd-le-a'ri  daR-pee'no,)  or  Giuseppino,  (joo-s&p-pee'- 
no,)  and  by  the  French  le  Jos6pin,  (leh  zho/zi/p3.N/,) 
born  at  Arpino  or  Rome  about  1565,  (some  say  1560.) 
He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  successors,  and  was  for  many  years  the  most 
fashionable  painter  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  neg¬ 
lected  nature  and  skimmed  the  surface  of  art,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  the  depraved  taste  of  the  time.  His  works  have 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  animation  in  composition, 
but  want  correctness  of  design.  He  once  challenged 
Annibal  Caracci  to  fight;  but  that  artist  replied,  “My 
weapon  is  the  pencil,  and  not  the  sword.”  Among  his 
works  are  frescos  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  representing 
events  of  ancient  Roman  history.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ;”  Ticozzi,“  Dizionario.” 

Cesarini,  chi-si-ree'nee,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal  and  negotiator.  Died  in  14.44. 

Cesarini,  [Lat.  CjESAri'nus,]  (Virginio,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  probably  at  Rome  in  1595.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  universality  of  his  scholarship,  and  was  an 
eloquent  orator.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  gave  him  an  office 
in  the  pontifical  chamber.  His  Latin  and  Italian  poems 
were  published  in  1662.  Died  in  1624. 

See  A.  Favorinus,  “Vita  V.  Caesarini,”  1677;  Rycquius,  “  D« 
Vita  V.  Caesarini,”  1629. 


€  as  k;  ^  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural ;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (C^T^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Cesarion,  the  French  of  Cesarion,  which  see. 

Cesarotti,  chi-§i-rot'tee,  (Melchior,)  one  of  the 
r.ost  celebrated  Italian  poets  and  litterateurs  of  his  time, 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1730.  He  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Padua  about  1750.  In  1762  he  removed  to 
Venice,  where  he  produced  an  admirable  translation  01 
Ossian  into  Italian  verse,  (1763,)  and  versions  of  several 
tragedies  of  Voltaire.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Padua  in  1768.  After 
this  date  he  published  a  good  translation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  “  Death  of  Hector.”  He  also  made  a  literal  prose 
version  of  Homer  with  notes,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  exact  works  by  which  that  poet 
nas  been  illustrated.  Among  his  best  critical  works  is 
an  “  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  applied  to 
the  Italian  Language,”  (1785.)  His  style  is  remarkably 
spirited  and  powerful,  but  lacks  purity  and  is  marred  by 
neologisms.  The  version  of  Ossian  is  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1808. 

See  G.  Barbieri,  “Memorie  sulla  Vita  e  sugli  Studj  dell’Abbate 
M.  Cesarotti,”  1810. 

C4s£na,  si'zi'ni',  (S^bastien  Gayet— gi'yi',)  sur- 
named  Rh£al,  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Beaujeu  in 
1815.  His  most  important  work  is  a  French  translation 
of  the  complete  works  of  Dante,  (1843-53.)  Died  1863. 

Cesi,  cha'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1557.  He  painted  after  nature,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  His 
subjects  were  mostly  scriptural.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cesi,  (Federigo,)  Prince,  Duke  of  Acqua-Sparta,  an 
eminent  Italian  naturalist,  born  in  Rome  in  1585*  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  founded  in  Rome  the  renowned 
Lincean  Academy  for  the  promotion  of  natural  history 
and  philosophy.  During  his  life  he  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  academy.  He  first  discovered  the  spores 
of  ferns.  He  wrote  able  scientific  treatises,  among 
which  were  “The  Theatre  of  Nature,”  (“Naturae  Thea- 
trum,”)  and  an  “Explanation  of  Natural  Prodigies  or 
Phenomena.”  Died  in  1630. 

See  B.  Odescalchi,  “Memorie  istorico-critiche  dell’Accademia 
dei  Lincei  e  del  Principe  F.  Cesi,”  1806;  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della 
Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cesio,  cha'§e-o,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  near  Rome  in  1626,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  He  painted  frescos  in  several  churches  of 
Rome,  and,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Quirinal,  a  picture  of 
the  “Judgment  of  Solomon.”  He  was  a  correct  designer 
and  a  skilful  etcher.  Among  his  works  in  this  branch 
of  art  is  the  “Gallery  of  the  Farnese  Palace”  at  Rome. 
Died  in  1686. 

Cesnola,  di,  de  chSs-no'li,  (Luigi  P*lma,)  Count, 
an  Italian  archaeologist,  born  at  Turin,  July  29,  1832. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin,  and 
served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  the  American  war  of 
1861-65,  with  the  Union  army.  He  was  in  1865  ap¬ 
pointed  American  consul  at  Larnaka,  in  Cyprus.  His 
great  success  in  collecting  archaeological  remains  in  that 
island  made  him  famous.  His  collection  was  transferred 
to  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York,  of  which 
he  became  director  in  1879*  Published  “  Cyprus,  its 
Ancient  Cities,”  etc.  (1878.)  Was  awarded  in  1897 
the  congressional  medal  of  honour.  D.  Nov.  20,  1904. 

Cespedes,  de,  di  thSs'pi-DSs,  (Carlos  Manuel,)  a 
Cuban  patriot,  born  at  Bayamo,  April  18,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  in  Havana,  where  he  became 
an  advocate.  He  took  part  in  various  insurrectionary 
movements  in  Spain  and  in  Cuba.  In  1868  he  was  de¬ 
clared  supreme  chief  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  and  soon 
after  freed  his  slaves  and  declared  the  island  free  and 
independent.  In  1869  he  was  elected  constitutional 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Spaniards,  February  27,  1874. 

Cespedes,  de,  di  thgs'pi-Dgs,  (Pablo,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  scholar,  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at 
Cdrdova  in  1538.  He  was  learned  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Having  studied  art  in  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Cordova  about  1576,  and  adorned  the 
churches  of  that  city  and  of  Seville  with  paintings.  He 
excelled  in  colour,  invention,  and  composition.  A  “  Last 
Supper,”  at  Cordova,  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works. 


He  wrote  a  poem  on  Painting,  a  “  Comparison  between 
Ancient  and  Modern  Art,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died 
at  Cordova  in  1608. 

See  Quintana,  “  Tesoro  del  Pamaso  EspanoL” 

Ces3ac,  de.  See  Lacu£e,  Count. 

Cessart^  de,  deh  s&'sIr',  (Louis  Alexandre,)  a 
French  engineer,  born  in  Paris  in  1 7 19.  In  1781  he  was 
chosen  to  direct  the  great  naval  works  at  Cherbourg, 
where  he  invented  a  valuable  process  of  hydraulic  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  hydraulic  works  which 
is  highly  prized.  Died  in  1806. 

Cessoles,  de,  deh  si'sol',  (Jacques,)  a  French  monk 
and  moralist,  who  lived  about  1280,  and  wrote,  in  Latin, 
“  The  Game  of  Chess  moralized,”  which  was  once  very 
popular.  An  English  version  was  printed  by  Caxton, 

(1474) 

Cesti,  chSs'tee,  (Marcantonio,)  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  musicians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Arezzo  or 
Florence  about  1620.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carissimi, 
whose  cantatas  (composed  for  the  church)  he  adapted  or 
transplanted  to  the  theatre.  He  produced  on  the  theatre 
of  Venice,  between  1649  and  1669,  “Titus  Argenne,” 
and  six  other  operas,  which  were  very  successful.  Died 
about  1680. 

Cestoni,  chfis-to'nee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Italian  natural¬ 
ist,  born  in  the  March  of  Ancona  in  1637.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  natural  history,  which  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  own  observations,  and  were  printed  with  the 
works  of  his  friend  Vallisnieri.  Died  in  1718. 

See  Sangiorgio,  “Elogio  di  G.  Cestoni,”  1811. 

Cetewayo,  or  Cetywayo,  ketch-wa'o,  a  king  of 
Zoolooland,  South  Africa,  born  about  1838.  He  was  a 
son  of  Umpanda,  or  Panda,  a  king  of  that  country. 
After  killing  one  brother  and  causing  the  death  of  six 
others  in  battle,  Cetewayo  in  1859  was  made  a  king, 
ruling  jointly  with  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1873.  He  soon  began  to  collect  and  train  a  large  army. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  alarmed  at  his  warlike  preparations, 
called  in  vain  on  Cetewayo  to  desist ;  whereupon  in  1879 
a  large  British  army  entered  Zoolooland.  A  severe  and 
bloody  war  followed,  the  British  experiencing  some  ter¬ 
rible  reverses ;  but  the  Zooloos  were  finally  overcome, 
and  from  1879  to  1882  Cetewayo  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  England.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  a  part  of  his  old  realms  as  king ;  but  his  sub¬ 
jects  drove  him  out  of  the  country  in  1883,  and  he  died 
a  prisoner  in  Natal,  early  in  1884. 

Ce-the'gus,  (Caius,)  a  Roman  senator,  and  accom¬ 
plice  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  was  a  person  of  infamous 
character.  Convicted  on  the  evidence  of  his  letter  to  the 
Allobroges,  and  of  numerous  deadly  weapons  found  in 
his  house,  he  was  executed  by  Cicero  m  690  A.U.C., 
(63  B.C.) 

Cethegus,  (Marcus  Cornelius,)  a  Roman  general 
and  orator,  was  chosen  censor  in  209  b.c.,  and  consul  in 
204.  In  the  next  year,  as  proconsul,  he  commanded  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where,  with  the  aid  of  Varus,  he  de¬ 
feated  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  for  eloquence,  and  was  called  by  Ennius 
“the  Marrow  of  Persuasion,”  (“Suadae  Medulla.”) 

Cetina,  de,  di  thi-tee'ni,  (Gutierrez,)  a  Spanish 
poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Seville,  wrote  madrigals 
and  anacreontic  poems.  He  is  praised  by  Velasquez 
and  Herrera,  the  latter  of  whom  compares  him  to  Gar- 
cilasso  for  elegance.  Many  of  his  verses  appear  to  have 
been  lost. 

Cetti,  chet'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  naturalist 
and  Jesuit,  bom  at  Como  in  1726.  He  published  several 
treatises  on  the  Quadrupeds,  the  Fish,  and  other  Animals 
of  Sardinia,  (1774-77.)  Died  about  1780. 

Cetti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at  Lu¬ 
gano,  made  several  translations  from  the  Russian  of 
Karamzin  into  Italian.  Died  in  1817. 

Ceulen.  See  Keulen. 

Ceva,  cha'vi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  geometer,  boro 
probably  at  Milan.  He  published  several  Latin  works 
of  merit,  entitled  “  Opuscula  Mathematica,”  (1682,)  “  The 
Geometry  of  Motion,”  (“  Geometria  Motfls,”  1692,)  “  Hy- 
drostatica,”  (1728,)  etc. 

Ceva,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  poet  and  distinguished 
geometer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Milan 


i,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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in  1648,  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  his  youth. 
He  invented  an  instrument  to  perform  the  trisection  of 
an  angle,  (1695,)  and  published  mathematical  writings, 
(“Op.uscula  Mathematica.”)  Among  his  Latin  poems 
is  “Philosophia  novo-antiqua,”  which  is  extolled  by 
Corniani.  Died  in  1736. 

Cevallos,  th«t-vil'y6s,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  politician, 
born  at  Santander  in  1764,  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  under  Charles  IV.  About  1808  he  was  sent  to 
London  on  a  political  mission  by  the  Junta,  and  pub¬ 
lished  there  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  had  great 
influence  in  exciting  the  Spaniards  against  Bonaparte. 
He  was  successively  secretary  of  state  and  minister  to 
Vienna  between  1814  and  1820,  after  which  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  political  employment.  Died  about  1838. 

See  Brockh aus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

C^zelli,  s&'z&'le',  (Constance,)  a  French  lady,  noted 
for  her  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Leucate  in  1590. 

Chabannes.  See  Palice,  de  la. 

Chabannes,  de,  deh  shi'bln',  (Antoine,)  Comte  de 
Dammartin,  (deh  dt'miR't&N',)  an  able  and  successful 
French  general,  brother  of  Jacques,  noticed  below,  born 
about  1410.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Or¬ 
leans  in  1428,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of  Joan  of 
Arc  in  other  battles.  He  became  a  favourite  of  Charles 
VII.,  who  died  in  1461 ;  he  was  then  disgraced  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Louis  XI.  In  1468  he  was  pardoned,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  Louis,  who  appointed  him  grand 
master  ( grand-maitre )  of  France.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  Charles  the  Bold  in  1471. 
Died  in  1488. 

See  Du  Plessis,  “  Les  Vies  de  Jacques  et  Antoine  de  Chabannes,” 
1612  ;  “  NouveUe  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Chabannes,  de,  (Jacques,)  Seigneur  de  la  Palice, 
(deh  It  pi'l^ss',)  a  French  general,  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  about  1400.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  wars  against  the  English,  and  became  grand  master 
( grand-maitre )  of  France,  (1451.)  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Castillon  in  1453. 

See  Du  Plessis,  “  Les  Vies  de  Jacques  et  Antoine  de  Chabannes.” 

Chabannes,  de,  (Jean,)  Seigneur  de  Vandenesse, 
a  brave  general,  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
brother  of  Marshal  de  la  Palice.  (See  Palice.)  He 
was  a  companion  of  Bayard,  and  was  surnamed  the 
Little  Lion.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rignano  in  1515,  and  commanded  the  artillery  when  he 
was  killed  with  Bayard  near  the  Sesia  in  1524. 

See  Brant6mb,  ‘‘Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Chabannes,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie,)  Marquis, 
a  French  politician,  born  in  1770,  was  a  descendant  of 
Marshal  de  la  Palice.  He  became  a  royalist  emigrant 
about  1790.  At  the  restoration  in  1815  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  published  many 
political  pamphlets,  among  which  was  “The  Deceitful 
Beacon,”  (“Le  Phare  trompeur,  ou  la  Chartomanie,” 
1821.)  Died  in  1835. 

Chabannes-la-Palice,  de,  deh  shf'bin'  It  pf'liss', 
(Alfred  Jean  Eginhard,)  Count,  a  French  general, 
born  in  1799.  He  served  several  campaigns  in  Algeria, 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  about  1838,  and 
a  general  of  brigade  in  184a  In  1848  he  retired,  and 
went  into  exile  with  Louis  Philippe.  Died  June  13, 1868. 

Chabanon,  de,  deh  sht'bt'niN',  (Michel  Paul 
Gui,)  an  able  French  writer,  bom  in  the  island  of  Saint 
Domingo  in  1730,  became  a  resident  of  France.  Among 
his  best  works  are  a  “Life  of  Dante,”  (1773,)  and  a 
“Treatise  on  Music  considered  in  itself  and  in  its  Re¬ 
lations  with  Language,  Poetry,  etc.,”  (1785.)  His  version 
of  the  Pythic  Odes  of  Pindar  was  praised  by  Voltaire. 
He  also  made  a  good  prose  version  of  Theocritus,  and 
left  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  (1795.)  Died  in  1792.' 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “Tableau  de  quelques  Circon- 
stances  de  ma  Vie,”  1795;  Fontanes,  “Notice  sur  Chabanon;” 
Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Chabans,  de,  d$h  shf'bflN',  (Louis  du  Maine — dii 
min,)  Baron,  a  French  writer  on  morals,  lived  about 
1610.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  father  of  Ninon 
Lenclos. 

Chabas,  shf'bl',  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French  Egyp¬ 
tologist,  born  at  Brian^on  in  1817.  Most  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  writings  are  either  translations  or  discussions  of  the 


literature  of  the  old  Egyptians  ;  but  he  wrote  ably  and  in¬ 
dependently  upon  the  prehistoric  archaeology  of  Europe. 
Died  at  Versailles,  May  17,  1882. 

Chabaud,  sh&'bd',  (Antoine,)  a  French  engineer 
bom  at  Nimes  in  1727.  He  projected  a  canal  in  Picardy 
which  was  approved  by  Turgot,  but,  owing  to  the  remova 
of  that  minister,  it  was  not  made.  He  published  a  “  Me 
moir  on  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.”  Died  in  1791. 

Chabaud  de  la  Tour,  shtT>o'  deh  If  tooR,  (An¬ 
toine  George  Franqois,)  Baron,  a  French  Protestant 
legislator,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1767, 
was  an  officer  in  the  army  when  the  Revolution  began. 
He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in 
1797,  a  member  of  the  Tribunat  about  1800,  and  of  the 
legislative  body  in  1807.  From  1817  to  1828  he  served 
with  credit  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Died  in  1832. 

Chabaud-Latour,  de,  deh  sh&'bb'  lf'tooR',  (Fran¬ 
qois  Ernest  Henri,)  Baron,  a  French  general,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1804.  He  chose 
the  profession  of  military  engineer,  and  became  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  1827.  Pie  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  1827  to  1848,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade  in  1853.  In  the  war  with  Germany 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  commander  of  the 
engineers  in  the  defence  of  Paris.  In  1874-75  he  was 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  was  elected  senator  for  life 
in  1877.  Died  in  1885. 

Chabert,  (Theodore,)  a  French  general,  born  at 
Villefranche  in  1758.-  He  served  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  in  1808  commanded  the  vanguard  at  Baylen,  where 
the  French,  under  Dupont,  were  defeated  with  dishonour 
by  the  Spaniards,  for  which  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service.  In  1814  he  took  sides  with  Bonaparte,  who  made 
him  a  lieutenant-general.  Died  about  1830. 

Chabert,  de,  deh  sht'baiR',  (Joseph  Bernard,) 
Marquis,  an  eminent  French  naval  officer,  savant,  and 
hydrographer,  born  at  Toulon  in  1723.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  his  youth,  and,  after  important  services,  became 
vice-admiral  in  1792.  His  “Account  of  a  Voyage  made 
on  the  Coasts  of  North  America  in  1750”  forms  part  of 
the  records  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Pie  prepared 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  made 
other  improvements  in  hydrography.  He  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  nearly  all  the  great  Academies  of  Europe.  He 
emigrated  in  the  reign  of  terror,  returned  home  in  1802, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes 
in  1803.  Died  in  1805. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Chabot,  shiFbo',  (  Franqois,  )  a  fanatical  French 
Jacobin  and  demagogue,  born  in  Rouergue  in  1759,  be¬ 
came  a  Capuchin  monk  noted  for  his  vicious  morals  and 
shabby  attire.  About  1790  he  was  deputed  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  in  which  he  acquired  influence  by 
his  audacity  and  facility  of  speech.  He  was  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  massacres  of  August  and  September, 
1792.  The  adoption  of  the  term  “Montagnards”  by 
his  party  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  him.  He 
became  obnoxious  to  Robespierre,  by  whose  orders  he 
was  executed  in  1794. 

See  Dh  Barante,  “  Histoire  de  la  Convention  Nationale.” 

Chabot,  (Louis  Franqois  Jean,)  a  French  genera^, 
born  at  Niort  in  1757,  served  in  Flanders  and  La  Vendee, 
and  became  a  general  of  division  in  1794.  Died  in  1837* 

See  J.  Richard,  “  M^moire  biographique  sur  le  G^n^ral  Chabot,” 

1844. 

Chabot,  do,  deh  shtTio', (Philippe,)  Comte  de  Charni, 
(d$h  shlR'ne',)  sometimes  called  “Admiral  de  Brion,”  a 
French  general,  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  He  was 
a  rival  of  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the  head  of  a  party 
at  court  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  He  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  and  succeeded  Bonnivet 
(who  was  killed  in  that  action)  as  admiral  of  France.  In 
1535  he  had  the  chief  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  so  successful  that  Turin  and 
nearly  all  Piedmont  submitted.  The  colony  of  Canada 
was  planted  under  his  auspices  by  Cartier.  Died  in  1543- 

See  BrahtOme,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Chabot  de  PAllier,  shtW  deh  If'le-i',  (Georges 
Antoine,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Montlu^on  in  1758. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  1794,  and 
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of  the  Council  of  Elders  in  1799.  Being  a  member  of 
the  Tribunat  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  announced, 
in  1802,  he  moved  that  Bonaparte  be  appointed  consul 
for  life.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  legislative  body, 
*nd  was  chosen  a  judge  in  the  court  of  cassation  in  1809. 
He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  “  On  the  Law  of  Succes¬ 
sions,”  (1804.)  Died  in  1819. 

See  Moulin,  “  Notice  biographique  sur  Chabot” 

Chabran,  shi'bRSN',  (Joseph,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Cavaillon  in  1763.  He  fought  at  Marengo  in 
1800,  after  which  he  had  the  command  in  Piedmont.  He 
was  created  a  count  in  December,  1814.  Died  in  1843. 

Chabr^e,  shi'bRi',  (Dominique,)  a  French  botanist, 
born  at  Geneva,  practised  medicine  at  Yverdun  about 
1650.  He  supervised  the  publication  of  J.  Bauhin’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Plants, ”( 165 1,)  which  the  author  left  in  manuscript; 
and  fifteen  years  later  he  published  in  his  own  name  an 
abridgment  of  the  same,  “  Stirpium  icones  et  sciagraphia,” 
(1666.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1667. 

■Cba'brI-as,  [Xafjpiac,]  an  able  Athenian  general,  who 
first  appears  in  history  as  the  commander  of  the  army 
of  Athens  at  Corinth  in  392  B.c.  He  rendered  efficient 
services  to  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  against  the  Persians  in 
388.  In  a  campaign  against  Agesilaus  in  378  he  ac¬ 
quired  celebrity  by  the  invention  of  a  new  manoeuvre. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  await  the  charge  of  the  enemy 
with  presented  spears,  and  with  the  left  knee  sup¬ 
ported  against  the  shield.  In  376  he  gained  a  decisive 
naval  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Naxos.  In  the  Social 
war,  which  began  in  357  b.c.,  he  commanded  a  fleet  co¬ 
operating  with  an  army  under  Chares.  Having  exposed 
himself  rashly  at  the  siege  of  Chios,  he  was  killed  in  the 
same  year. 

See  Carl  Rehdantz,  “Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise  et  Timothei 
Atheniensium,”  1845;  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Phocion Cornelius 
Nepos,  “Chabrias.” 

Chabrit,  shtTiRe',  (Pierre,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
about  1740,  was  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
He  published  a  work  “  On  the  French  Monarchy  and 
Laws,”  (1783,)  for  which  he  received  from  the  French 
Academy  a  prize  founded  by  Valbelle  for  the  most  useful 
work.  Died  in  1785. 

Chabrol  de  Crouzol,  shl'bRol'  d?h  kRoo'zol' , 
(Andr£  Jean,)  Count,  a  French  minister  of  state,  born 
at  Riom  in  1771,  was  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons, 
from  1814  to  1817.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
marine  in  1824,  and  was  minister  of  finances  from  August, 
1829,  till  May,  1830.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Chabrol  de  Volvic,  shl'bRol'  d$h  vol'v&k',  (Gil¬ 
bert  Joseph  Gaspard,)  Count,  a  French  civil  officer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Riom  in  1773.  He  ac¬ 
companied  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  as  a  member 
of  the  commission  of  arts  and  sciences.  On  his  return 
he  published  a  volume  “  On  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians.”  He  was  appointed  in  1812 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  held  that  im¬ 
portant  office  eighteen  years,  during  which  he  constructed 
in  Paris  many  bridges,  markets,  churches,  schools,  and 
the  Bourse.  Died  in  1843. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Chabroud,  shrbRoo',  (Charles,)  a  French  lawyer 
and  republican,  born  at  Vienne  in  1750,  was  deputed  to 
the  States-General  in  1789.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  National  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  in  April,  1791.  From  1794  to  1797  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  cassation  in  Paris.  Died  in  1816. 

Chabiy,  sht/bRe/,  (Marc,)  a  French  painter  and  sculp¬ 
tor,  boin  at  Lyons  in  1660,  worked  with  success  in  his 
native  city.  The  king,  after  seeing  his  statue  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  appointed  him  his  sculptor  at  Lyons.  Died  in  1727 

Chacaton,  sht'kiTiN',  (Jean  Nicolas  Henri,)  a 
French  painter  of  history  and  landscapes,  born  at  Chezv 
in  1813.  Among  his  productions  are  “The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,”  (1835,)  and  “Souvenirs  of  Smyrna,”  admitted 
into  the  great  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855. 

Chacon,  chi-kAn',  [It.  Ciacone,  chi-ko'ni;  Lat.  Cia- 
co'nius,]  (Alonzo,)  a  Spanish  priest,  born  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Granada  in  1540,  was  very  learned  in  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities.  He  lived  some  years  in  Rome 


and  was  apostolic  penitentiary  under  Gregory  XIII. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Popes  and  Car . 
dinals,”  (1601.)  Died  in  1599. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Chacon,  [Lat.  Ciaco'nius,]  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish 
priest,  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  called  “the  Varro 
of  his  age,”  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1525.  He  became 
a  resident  of  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIIL 
to  revise  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  He  annotated  Isi¬ 
dore,  Tertullian,  Sallust,  Varro,  Pliny,  etc.,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Roman  manner  of  reclining  at  table,  (“  De 
Triclinio  Romano,”)  and  other  works.  His  immense  eru¬ 
dition  was  extolled  by  Vossius,  De  Thou,  and  Casaubon. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1581. 

See  Dupin,  “  Biblioth&que  de*  Auteurs  ecddsiastique*,”  etc. 

Chacornac,  shi'koR'nik',  (Jean,)  a  French  astrono¬ 
mer,  born  at  Lyons,  June  21,  1823  ;  died  at  Villeurbane, 
September  23,  1873.  He  discovered  six  asteroids. 

Chadbourne,  chad'bhrn,  (Paul  Ansel,)  D.D., 
LL.D.,  an  American  educator,  born  at  North  Berwick, 
Maine,  October  21,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1848,  and  was  professor  of  natural  history  and 
chemistry  in  that  institution  from  1853  to  1857.  From 
1859  to  1866  he  held  a  similar  professorship  in  Bowdoin 
College,  was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  1867  to  1872,  of  Williams  College  from  1872  to 
1882,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
1882-83.  Died  February  23,  1883.  He  wrote  “  Natural 
Theology,”  (1867,)  “  Instinct  in  Men  and  Animals,” 
(1872,)  “The  Relations  of  Science  to  Religion,”  etc. 
His  chief  work  was  performed  in  the  department  of 
natural  history. 

Chad'er-tpn,  (Lawrence,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1546.  In  1584  he  was  chosen  first 
master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  assisted 
in  the  version  of  the  Bible  made  by  order  of  James  I., 
and  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Justification.”  Died  in  1640. 

See  Dillingham,  “Vita  L.  Chadertani,”  1700. 

Chadidscha.  See  Khadijah. 

Chad'wick,  (Edwin,)  an  English  reformer  and  sta 
tistician,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  sanitary  reforms  and 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  was  born  in  the  environs 
of  Manchester  in  1801.  He  removed  to  London  in 
his  youth,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  1828  he  published  in  the  “  Westminster  Review”  an 
important  article  “On  Life  Assurance,”  and  in  1829  in 
the  “  London  Review”  a  paper  “  On  Preventive  Police,” 
which  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
He  was  appointed  in  1834  secretary  to  the  poor-law 
commission,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1847. 
From  masses  of  evidence  collected  for  this  commission 
he  prepared  a  “  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,”  (1842,) 
which  produced  a  great  sensation.  In  consequence  of 
this  sanitary  movement  a  public-health  act  was  passed 
in  1848,  and  a  general  board  of  health  was  appointed, 
of  which  board  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a  member  from  1848 
to  1854.  Died  July  5,  1890. 

Chad/ wick,  (French  Ensor,)  captain  in  United 
States  navy,  was  born  at  Morgantown,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  February  29,  1844,  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  1866,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  1868,  commander  1884,  and  captain  1897. 
He  was  naval  attache  at  London  1882-89,  chief  of 
Bureau  of  Equipment  1893-97,  and  commanded  the 
flagship  New  York  and  acted  as  chief  of  staff  to  Ad-( 
miral  Sampson  in  1898,  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

Chadwick,  (John  White,)  an  American  clergyman, i 
born  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1840. 
He  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1864, 
and  in  that  year  became  minister  of  a  church  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  His  teaching  represents  the  most  radical  or  ad¬ 
vanced  form  of  Unitarianism.  His  principal  works  are 
“  Poems,”  (1875,)  “The  Bible  of  To-Day,”  (1877,)  “The 
Faith  of  Reason,”  (1879,)  “  Some  Aspects  of  Religion,” 
(i879,)  “The  Man  Tesus,”  (1881,)  “Belief  and  Life,” 
(1881,)  “  Origin  and  Destiny,”  (1883,)  “In  Nazareth 
Town,”  (1884,)  etc.  Died  December  11,  1904. 

Chserea,  kee're-^,  (C.  Cassius,)  a  Roman  tribune  of 
the  praetorian  cohort  in  the  teign  of  Caligula.  Having 
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been  insulted  or  ridiculed  by  that  tyrant,  and  perhaps 
impelled  by  the  love  of  liberty,  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
and  assassinated  Caligula  in  41  a.d.  Within  a  few  days 
after  this  event  he  was  executed  by  Claudius. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Cligeremon,  ke-ree'mgn,  [Gr.  Xaiprj/Mjv;  Fr.  Ch£r£- 
mon,  kYr&'m6N',]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  flourished  between  400  and  350  B.c.  He 
imitated  the  defects  of  Euripides,  and  displayed  the  bad 
taste  which  belongs  to  an  age  of  decadence.  He  excelled 
in  the  description  of  sensuous  beauty.  Fragments  of 
his  plays  have  come  down  to  us. 

See  Bartsch,  “De  Chasreraone,  Poeta  tragico.” 

Chseremon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  historian,  lived 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  was  librarian  of  the 
great  Alexandrian  Library,  and  afterwards  a  preceptor  of 
Nero  in  Rome.  His  chief  work  was  a  “  Sacred  and  Profane 
History  of  Egypt,”  of  which  only  a  fragment  is  extant. 

Chaerephon,  kSr'e-fon,  [Gr.  Xatpeftiv;  Fr.  Ch£r£- 
phon,  ki'r&'fiN',]  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  about  480 
b.c.,  was  a  friend  of  Socrates,  and  is  often  noticed  favour¬ 
ably  in  the  works  of  Plato. 

Chafei,  (Mohammed-Ben-Idrys.)  See  ShAfey-Ibn- 

Idrees. 

ChaFfee,  (Adna  Romanza,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Orwell,  Ohio,  in  1842.  He  entered  the 
civil  war  as  a  private,  rose  to  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
afterwards  served  against  the  Indians,  being  made 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1890.  He  served  in  the  Cuban 
war  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  chief 
of  staff  to  the  governor-general  of  Cuba  after  Decem¬ 
ber,  1898.  In  1900  he  commanded  in  China  as  major- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  was  made  major-general 
in  the  regular  line  in  1901,  and  succeeded  General 
Young  as  lieutenant-general  and  chief  of  staff  in  1904. 

Chaignet,  sh&n'y^',  (Anthelme  Edouard,)  a  French 
philosopher,  born  at  Paris,  September  9,  1819.  In  1839 
he  became  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  Poitiers. 
He  published  “La  Vie  de  Socrate,”  (1869,)  “  Pythagore 
et  la  Philosophic  pythagorienne,”  “  La  Philosophie  de  la 
Science  de  Langage,”  (1875,)  “  La  Tragedie  grecque,” 
(1877,)  etc. 

Chaillu.  See  Du  Chaillu. 

Chais,  shJt,  (Pierre,)  a  Swiss  divine  and  pulpit  oratorj 
born  at  Geneva  in  1701,  became  minister  at  the  Hague 
in  1728.  He  founded  a  hospital  or  almshouse  at  the 
Hague,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Testament,”  (7  vols.,)  and  “  Theology 
of  the  Bible,”  (1752.)  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1785. 

Chaise,  La.  See  La  Chaise. 

Chaix  d’Est-Ange.shYdYt&Nzh',  (Victor  Charles,) 
an  eloquent  French  advocate,  born  at  Rheims  in  1800, 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831,  1837, 
and  1844.  About  the  end  of  1857  he  became  procureur- 
general  at  the  imperial  court  of  Paris.  Died  Dec.  14, 1876. 

Chalais,  de,  Prince.  See  Talleyrand,  (Henri  de.) 

Chalbos,  shtl'bo',  (Francois,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Cubi&res ;  died  in  1803. 

•Clial-gidT-us,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  of  whose  na¬ 
tivity  and  life  nothing  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  He  produced  a  Latin  version 
of  the  first  part  of  Plato’s  “Timaeus,”  with  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  same.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
a  Christian  or  a  pagan. 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria.” 

Chalcondylas.  See  Chalcondyles. 

•Chal-con'dy-las,  [Fr.  Chalcondyle,  ktbkbN'dM' 
(Demetrius,)  a  learned  Greek,  born  at  Athens  abou 
1424.  Invited  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  he  went  to  Flor¬ 
ence  about  1480,  and  there  taught  Greek  until  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  1492.  He  then  became  professor  of 
Greek  in  Milan,  where  he  died  about  1510.  The  first 
edition  of  Homer  ever  printed  was  edited  by  Chalcon¬ 
dylas  in  1488. 

See  P.  Giovio,  “Elogia;”  C.  F.  Burner,  “  Programma  de  D. 
Chalcondyle,”  1711. 

Chalcondyle.  See  Chalcondylas. 

-ehal-con'dy-les  or  -ehal-con'd^-las,  (Laon'icus 
ur  Nicola'us,)  [Gr.  A aovmos  or  Ni/coZuof  Xa/bcov(5uAj?f,] 


an  able  Byzantine  historian  and  statesman,  was  a  native 
of  Athens,  and  a  relative  of  Demetrius,  noticed  above. 
In  1446  he  was  ambassador  from  John  VII.  Paleeologus 
to  Sultan  Murad  II.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Turks 
and  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  1298  to  1463,”  which 
is  an  important  work  and  considered  reliable.  His  name 
is  sometimes  written  Chalcocondyles. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Von  Hammer,  “Histoirs 
de  1’ Empire  Ottoman.”  • 

Chales.  See  Challes,  (Claude  F.  Millet  de.) 

Chiles.  See  Chasles. 

Chalgrin,  shibgR^N',  (Jean  FRANgois  Th£r&se,)  an 
eminent  French  architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1739.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy,  he  went  to 
Italy  with  a  royal  pension.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  the  College  of  France,  many  hotels  of  Paris,  the 
restoration  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  the  “Arc 
de  1’Eitoile,”  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  at  Paris.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Viei,  “Notice  sur  J.  F.  T.  Chalgrin,”  1814. 

Chalier,  shf'le-i',  (Marie  Joseph,)  a  violent  French 
Jacobin,  born  near  Suza,  Piedmont,  in  1747.  He  was  a 
merchant  in  Lyons  when  the  Revolution  began.  Pie 
became  the  leader  of  the  Jacobins  of  that  city,  and  a  fa¬ 
natical  admirer  of  Marat.  A  plot  which  he  had  formed 
to  massacre  the  aristocrats  having  been  detected,  he  was 
guillotined  at  Lyons  in  1793. 

Chalkliill,  chauk'il,  (John,)  the  reputed  author  of  a 
pastoral  poem  edited  and  published  in  1683  by  Izaak 
Walton,  with  the  title  of  “Thealma  and  Clearchus.” 
Formerly  some  critics  believed  this  work  to  have  been 
written  by  Walton,  as  his  statement  respecting  the 
authorship  seemed  inconclusive,  but  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  attribute  it  to  Chalkhill. 

Cliailamel,  shS'lS'mSl',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Au¬ 
gustin,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1818, 
published  “A  Summer  in  Spain,”  (1843,)  a  “Popular 
History  of  France,  the  Revolution,  and  Napoleon,” 
(1851,)  and  other  works.  Died  October  19,  1894. 

Challan,  shf'lSN'd Antoine  Didier  Jean  Baptiste,) 
a  French  lawyer,  born  at  Meulan  in  1754.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Plundred  in  1798,  was 
president  of  the  Tribunat  in  1802,  and  served  in  the 
legislative  body  from  1807  to  1814.  He  was  the  author 
or  rcdacteur  of  the  act  by  which  the  latter  declared  that 
Bonaparte  was  deposed  in  1814.  Died  in  1831. 

Challe,  shtl,  (Charles  Michel  Ange,)  a  painter 
and  architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1718.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  perspective  in  the  Academy,  (1753,)  and  de¬ 
signer  for  the  cabinet  of  the  king.  His  fine  taste  and 
skill  in  antique  monuments  procured  for  him  also  the 
direction  of  public  festivals.  Died  in  1778. 

Challemel-Lacour,  shil'niSF  l&'kooR',  (Paul  Ar 
Mand,)  a  French  statesman,  born  at  Avranches,  May  19, 
1827.  He  graduated  at  the  licole  Normale  in  1849,  and 
subsequently  held  philosophical  professorships  at  Pau 
and  Limoges.  Banished  from  France  by  Napoleon  III., 
he  was  for  a  time  a  French  teacher  at  Zurich.  Return¬ 
ing  to  France  in  1859,  he  became  a  liberal  journalist,  and 
was  made  prefect  of  the  Rhone  in  1870.  He  was  chosen 
a  deputy  in  1872,  and  a  senator  in  1876.  In  1879  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1880  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1883  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  under  Jules  Ferry,  was  vice-president  of 
the  Senate  in  1890,  and  President  in  1893.  He  was 
author  of  some  philosophical  works,  editor  of  “La 
Republique  Frangaise,”  a  democrat  of  very  pro¬ 
nounced  views,  and  an  eloquent  and  effective  orator. 
Died  October  26,  1896. 

Challes,  de,  (Claude  Francois  Milliet,)  a 
French  mathematician,  born  at  Chambery  in  1621,  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at 
Lyons.  His  principal  work  is  a  “Course  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,”  (1674,)  which  was  highly  prized  at  the  time. 
Died  in  1678. 

Chal'lpn-f  r,  (Richard,)  an  English  Catholic  writer, 
born  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  1691.  He  was  made  coadjutor 
to  Petre,  the  titular  Bishop  of  London,  in  1741,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  1758.  He  wrote  a  “Church  History,” 
the  “Grounds  of  the  Old  Religion,”  and  other  works 
against  the  Protestants.  Died  in  1781. 
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Chalmel,  shtl'mSl',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  repub¬ 
lican  and  historian,  born  at  Tours  in  1756;  died  in  1829. 

Chalmers,  chil'merz  or  chaw'merz,  (Alexander,)  a 
British  editor  and  critic,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 759.  About 
1778  he  came  to  London,  where  he  wrote  for  literary 
periodicals,  and  edited  the  “Spectator,”  “Tatler,”and 
various  other  works.  His  edition  of  Shakspeare  (1809) 
is  commended.  He  edited  a  “General  Biographical 
Dictionary,”  (32  vols.,  1812-17.)  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1835;  Chambers, 
'•  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement.) 

Chalmers,  (George,)  a  Scottish  writer  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Fochabers  in  1742.  He  resided  many  years  in 
London,  and  was  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  trade  from  1786 
until  his  death.  He  wrote  “  Political  Annals  of  the  United 
Colonies,”  a  “  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  and  various 
other  works.  He  devoted  many  years  to  a  great  topo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  account  of  Great  Britain,  called 
“Caledonia,”  (1807-24,)  which  is  said  to  be  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  copious  than  any  work  on  British  history  or 
antiquities  which  ever  came  from  one  author.  (“  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  November,  1810.)  Died  in  1825. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Chal'm^rs,  [Scottish  pron.  chaw'merz,]  (Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas,)  the  most  eminent  Scottish  divine  of  the  present 
century,  was  born  at  Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
1 7th  of  March,  1 780.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Chalmers,  a 
dyer,  ship-owner,  and  general  merchant  He  entered  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1791,  and  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  which  was  his  favourite  sci¬ 
ence.  Even  after  he  had  been  enrolled  as  a  student  of 
divinity,  (1795,)  he  gave  more  attention  to  geometry  than 
to  theology.  He  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church  in  1799;  after  which  he  passed  two  winters 
in  attending  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Robison, 
Playfair,  and  Hope  in  Edinburgh.  At  this  time  his  thirst 
for  literary  distinction  was  greater  than  his  interest  in 
vital  religion.  In  the  autumn  of  1802  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  and  “  threw 
himself  into  the  duties  of  the  mathematical  classes,”  says 
Mr.  Hanna,  “  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  overflowing  enthu¬ 
siasm.”  He  w’as  ordained  minister  of  Kilmany  in  1803. 

In  1807  he  published  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and 
Stability  of  the  National  Resources,”  which  was  received 
with  favour,  and  in  1809  became  a  contributor  to  the 
“  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,”  for  which  he  wrote  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  “On  Christianity.”  About  this  time  a 
great  change  was  effected  in  his  spiritual  life,  and  in  his 
religious  principles,  which  had  been  anti-Evangelical. 
He  married  Miss  Grace  Pratt  in  1812.  Having  acquired 
a  wide  reputation  for  eloquence  and  wisdom,  he  was 
elected  minister  of  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
he  removed  in  1815.  In  1816  he  delivered,  on  Astronomy 
in  its  Connection  with  Religion,  a  series  of  discourses, 
which  were  greatly  admired.  They  were  published  in 
1817*  and  ran  through  nine  editions  within  the  first  year. 
“  1  o  this  day,”  says  his  biographer,  “  they  command  a 
jarger  sale  than  any  other  portion  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  writ¬ 
ings.”  He  became  the  most  celebrated  pulpit  orator 
°f  Scotland,  or  probably  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
eight  years  which  he  passed  in  Glasgow.  He  appears  to 
have  wisely  estimated  the  popular  applause  which  he  so 
sflare<^>  dangers  of  which  he  thus  described : 

1  here  is  a  far-sounding  popularity,  which  is  a  most 
worth.ess  article,  .  .  .  which,  by  elevating  man  above 
his  lellows,  places  him  in  a  region  of  desolation,  where 
he  stands  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice, 
and  envy,  and  detraction, — a  popularity  which,  with  its 
head  among  storms  and  its  feet  on  the  treacherous 
quicksands,  has  nothing  to  lull  the  agonies  of  its  totter¬ 
ing  existence  but  the  hosannas  of  a  drivelling  generation.” 
In  1819  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Saint  John’s 
Glasgow.  lie  accepted  in  1823  the  chair  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  where  he  remained  about  five 
years.  From  1828  to  1843  he  was  professor  of  theology 
m  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During  this  period  he 
produced  many  important  works,  among  which  are  his 
“  Political  Economy,”  (1832,)  and  the  Bridgewater  treat¬ 
ise  “  On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,”  (1833.)  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  “Evangelical”  party 
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in  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  He  and  his  friends 
then  seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  and  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  “  Free  Church.”  He  was  a  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died  in 
Edinburgh  in  May,  1847. 

See  “Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,”  4  vols.,  1850-52,  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hanna,  who  nas  also  edited  his  posthu¬ 
mous  works  ;  Francis  Wayland,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  La¬ 
bours  of  Thomas  Chalmers;”  “North  British  Review”  for  August, 
1847,  February,  1848,  May,  1852,  and  November,  1856;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1832  ;  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1852 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1853;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
August,  1847,  and  July,  1852;  Rev.  Rqbhrt  Steel,  “Burning  and 
Shining  Lights.” 

Chal'on  or  Char'lpn,  (John  James,)  an  English 
painter  of  genre,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1785  ;  died  in  1854. 

Chal'on-er,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
born  at  Chiswick  in  1 590,  became  chaplain  to  James  I., 
and  principal  of  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  Died  in  1625. 

Chaloner,  (James,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  wrote 
a  “Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Lcng  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  judges  who  tried 
Charles  I.  Died  in  1661. 

Chaloner,  (Thomas,)  a  brother  of  Edward  and  James, 
noticed  above,  became  a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  sat  as  judge  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  At  the 
restoration  (1660)  he  was  excepted  as  a  regicide  from 
the  amnesty,  and  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  it 
is  supposed,  about  1662. 

Chaloner,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  states¬ 
man  and  author,  born  in  London  about  1515.  About 
1541  he  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his  disastrous  expe¬ 
dition  against  Algiers,  and  nearly  perished  by  shipwreck. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  at  Musselburgh  in  1547  he  was 
knighted.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558) 
he  was  employed  with  credit  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Germany,  and  a  few  years  later  became  minister  at 
the  court  of  Spain.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  work  “  On 
the  Right  Ordering  of  the  English  Commonwealth,”  and 
some  Latin  verses.  Died  in  1565. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Chaloner,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
father  of  Edward,  James,  and  Thomas,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1559.  He  became  a  favourite  of  James  I., 
who  appointed  him,  in  1603,  director  of  the  education 
and  household  of  Prince  Henry,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  death  of  Henry.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  virtue  of  Nitre.  Died  in  1615. 

Chalotais,  de  la,  d?h  If  shi'lo'ti',  (Louis  RenE  de 
Caradeuc,  d$h  kf'rf'duk',)  a  French  lawyer  and  magis¬ 
trate,  born  at  Rennes  in  1701,  became  attorney-general 
at  that  place.  He  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  by  a  compte-rendu  which  he  read  before  the  par¬ 
liament  at  Rennes  in  1761.  It  produced  much  excitement. 
For  his  part  in  a  quarrel  between  the  court  and  parliament 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1765,  and,  after  a  long  and  famous 
trial,  was  exiled  to  Saintes.  He  wrote  an  “  Essay  on 
National  Education,”  which  was  praised  by  Voltaire  and 
Grimm.  Died  in  1785. 

Chalvet,  shil'vi',  [LaL  Calven'tius,]  (Mathieu,) 
a  French  scholar,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1528,  produced 
a  translation  of  Seneca.  Died  in  1607. 

Chalybaeus.  See  Chalybaus. 

Chalybaus  or  Chalybaeus,  Kf-le-ba'fis,  (Heinxich 
Moritz,)  a  German  philosopher,  born  at  Pfaffroda,  in 
Saxony,  in  1796.  He  published  in  1836  a  “History  of 
the  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from  Kant 
to  Hegel,”  which  was  well  received.  In  1839  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  His 
principal  work  is  a  “  System  of  Speculative  Ethics,  or 
Philosophy  of  the  Family,  of  the  State,  and  of  Morality 
as  connected  with  Religion,”  (1850.)  Died  Sept.  22,  1862. 

Cham.  See  Ham. 

Chambard.  shON'baR',  (Louis  Leopold,)  a  French 
sculptor  born  at  Saint- Amour  (Jura)  about  1812,  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1837.  Among  his  works  are  “A  Girl 
listening  to  the  Murmur  of  a  Shell,”  and  a  “Cupid 
Chained,”  (1857.) 

Chamber,  (John,)  an  English  physician  who  prac¬ 
tised  in  London  about  1520.  He  became  physician  to 
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Henry  VIII.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  Died  in  1549. 

Chamberlain,  (Joseph,)  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  London  in  1836.  He  inherited  great  wealth, 
and  in  1874  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  of  ad¬ 
vanced  views.  In  1880  he  became  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  in  1886  of  the  local  government 
board.  He  warmly  advocated  church-disestablish¬ 
ment  and  the  secularization  of  the  schools.  In  1891 
he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  took  office  as  secretary  for 
the  colonies  in  1895.  As  such  he  showed  excellent 
judgment  in  his  treatment  of  the  Jameson  raid  in 
South  Africa,  but  became  severely  blamed  for  his 
demeanour  towards  the  Transvaal  in  1899,  many  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  fomenting  the  war  with  that  country. 

Chamberlain,  (Joshua  Laurence,)  was  born  at 
Brewer,  Maine,  September  8,  1828.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1862,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  on  the 
battle-field  by  General  Grant  in  1864,  and  brevet 
major-general  in  1865.  He  was  Governor  of  Maine 
1866-71,  and  president  of  Bowdoin  College  1871-73. 
He  wrote  “Maine:  Her  Place  in  History,”  “Sover¬ 
eignty  and  Sacrifice,”  “American  Ideals,”  “The 
New  Nation,”  etc. 

Chamberlain  or  Chamberlayne,  cham'ber-lin, 
(Robert,)  an  English  poet,  wrote  epigrams,  comedies, 
pastorals,  etc.  Died  in  1637. 

Chamberlain  or  Chamberlayne,  (William,)  an 
English  poet  and  physician,  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1619. 
He  wrote  “Love’s  Victory,”  a  tragi-comedy,  (1658,)  and 
“Pharronida,  a  Heroic  Poem,”  (1659.)  Southey  calls 
him  “  a  poet  who  has  told  an  interesting  story  in  uncouth 
rhymes,  and  mingles  sublimity  of  thought  and  beauty 
of  expression  with  the  quaintest  conceits  and  most 
awkward  inversions.”  Died  in  1689. 

Chamberlaine  or  Chamberlayne,  cham'ber-lin, 
(Edward,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Gloucestershire 
in  1616,  was  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “The  Present  State  of  England,” 
(1668,)  partly  statistical,  (often  reprinted.)  Died  in 
1703. 

Chamberlayne.  See  Chamberlain  and  Cham¬ 
berlaine. 

Chamberlayne,  cham'ber-lin,  (Israel,)  D.D.,  an  em¬ 
inent  Methodist  preacher,  born  in  Otsego  county,  New 
York,  September  6,  1795.  He  was  eight  times  chosen  a 
presiding  elder.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Saving  Faith,” 
“Past  and  Future,”  “The  Australian  Captive,”  and 
many  other  works.  Died  at  Lyndonville,  New  York, 
March  20,  1875. 

Cham'ber-len  or  Chamberlain,  (Hugh,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  physician,  born  in  1664,  was  the  inventor  of  an 
obstetric  forceps,  and  practised  in  London  with  success. 
He  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  an  accoucheur.  He  wrote 
several  treatises,  one  of  which  is  named  “  Practice  of 
Physic.”  Died  in  1728. 

Cham'ber-lin,  (Thomas  Crowder,)  an  American 
geologist,  born  near  Mattoon,  Illinois,  September  25, 
1843.  He  graduated  at  Beloit  College  in  1866,  and  was 
made  professor  of  geology  there  in  1872,  and  State  geol¬ 
ogist  for  Wisconsin  in  1876.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  1887-92,  and  professor  of 
geology  in  the  University  of  California  after  1892. 
He  published  “Geology  of  Wisconsin,”  (4  vols.  and 
3  atlases,  1877-83,)  and  numerous  reports  and  scien¬ 
tific  papers. 

Cham'b?r§,  (David,)  a  Scottish  historian,  born  about 
1530.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Queen  Mary,  who  in  1564 
created  him  a  privy  councillor  and  lord  of  session,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Ormond.  About  1568  he  was  removed 
from  office,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  published,  in 
French,  a  “  History  of  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1592.  He 
is  variously  styled  Chambers,  Chambre,  Chalmers,  and 
Camerarius  Abredonensis. 

See  Chambers,  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Cham'b^rs,  (Ephraim,)  the  author  of  Chambers’* 
“Cyclopaedia,”  was  born  at  Kendal,  in  England.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  Senex,  a  globe-maker  of 
London.  In  1728  he  produced  the  first  edition  of  his 
“Cyclopaedia,”  in  two  volumes,  which  was  very  success¬ 
ful  and  speedily  procured  him  a  Fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  the  most  complete  and  extensive  work 
of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  great  French  “  Encyclopedic”  of  Diderot.  The 
most  of  the  articles  were  written  by  the  editor  himself, 
who  was  a  learned  and  very  industrious  compiler.  The 
sixth  edition  was  enlarged  by  Dr.  Rees,  (1785,)  who  also 
made  Chambers’s  work  the  basis  of  a  more  extensive  one, 
called  “Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1740. 

Chambers,  (George,)  an  English  painter,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  marine  views,  was  born  at  Whitby  about  178a 
Having  learned  the  trade  of  house-painter,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  worked  seven  years  on  Horner’s 
Panorama  of  London.  He  painted  battle-scenes,  which 
were  much  admired,  and  was  appointed  marine  painter 
to  William  IV.  and  to  his  queen.  Among  his  works  is 
the  “Bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816.”  Died  in  1840. 

Chambers,  (Robert,)  LL.D.,  a  well-known  Scottish 
writer  and  publisher,  born  at  Peebles  in  1802.  He  be¬ 
came  in  his  youth  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1824,  “Traditions  of  Edinburgh,”  which  was 
followed  by  several  popular  works  on  Scottish  history. 
In  1832  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother 
William  in  the  publication  of  “The  Edinburgh  Journal,” 
(published  weekly,)  which  was  very  successful.  (See 
Chambers,  William,  2d.)  They  subsequently  issued 
popular  books,  entitled  “information  for  the  People,” 
“  Chambers’s  Miscellany,”  “  Papers  for  the  People,”  etc. 
Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  “  Information  for 
the  People”  have  been  sold  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Robert  published  a  valuable  “  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  with  portraits,  (1835.) 
was  principal  editor  of  the  “  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  :  Selections  from  the  Works  of  English  Authors, 
connected  by  a  Critical  and  Biographical  History,”  (1844,) 
and  of  “The  Book  of  Days.”  Died  March  17,  1871. 

Chambers,  (Robert  William,)  author-artist, 
was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  May  26,  1865. 
Fie  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  illustrated  for  “  Life,” 
“Truth,”  etc.  His  literary  works  include  “In  the 
Quarter,”  (1895,)  “The  King  in  Yellow,”  (1895,) 
“The  Red  Republic,”  (1896,)  “The  Maker  of 
Moons,”  (1896,)  etc.;  also  two  plays. 

Chambers,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  architect,  of 
Scottish  descent,  born  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1726. 
At  an  early  age  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  profession.  George  III.,  who  had  received 
lessons  in  drawing  from  Chambers,  employed  him  to  lay 
out  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew.  Elis  principal  works  are 
Somerset  House,  in  London, Milton  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn’s  mansion,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  first  of  these,  begun  about  1775,  is  greatly  admired. 
He  published  a  “Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture,”  (1759,) 
which,  says  Horace  Walpole,  “is  the  most  sensible  book 
ever  written  on  that  science,”  and  a  “  Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1796. 

Chambers,  (William,)  a  Scottish  editor,  brother 
of  Robert  Chambers,  noticed  above,  distinguished  for 
successful  enterprise  in  the  publication  of  cheap  and  useful 
literature,  was  born  at  Peebles  in  1800.  In  1830  he  pro¬ 
duced  “The  Book  of  Scotland,”  a  description  of  the 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  that  country.  In  1832 
William  and  Robert  Chambers  began  to  edit  “Cham¬ 
bers’s  Edinburgh  Journal,”  which  obtained  a  circulation 
of  fifty  thousand  in  1834.  Having  entered  into  partner 
ship,  they  established  a  publishing-house,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland.  They 
have  compiled  and  published  numerous  works  whicn 
are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  (See 
Chambers,  Robert.)  Among  the  most  important  of 
their  recent  publications  is  “Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
for  the  People,”  begun  in  1859  and  completed  in  1868. 
William  was  the  author  of  “  Things  as  they  are  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  a  “  History  of  Peeblesshire,”  etc.  In  1865  he  was 
made  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh.  Died  May  20,  1883. 
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Chambert,  shfiN'baiR',  (Germain,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1784;  died  in  1821. 

Chambolle,  slAN'bol',  (Adolphe,)  a  French  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  at  La  Chataigneraye  in  1802,  was  chief  editor 
of  the  “  Siecle”  from  1837  to  1848.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1838,  and  to  the  Constituent 
and  Legislative  Assemblies  of  1848.  Having  voted  against 
President  Napoleon,  he  was  exiled  for  a  few  months  in 
1852.  Died  in  Paris,  December  4,  1883. 

Chambon,  shftN'bdN',  (Antoine  BenoIt,)  a  French 
republican,  who  was  deputed  from  Correze  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  proscribed  Girond¬ 
ists  who  escaped  from  the  Convention  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1793.  Having  been  declared  a  traitor  by  the  terrorists, 
he  was  arrested  near  Lubersac,  and  executed,  in  1793. 

Chambon  de  Montaux,  shfiN'bdN'  deh  mdNTo', 
(Nicolas,)  a  French  physician,  and  mayor  of  Paris,  was 
born  at  Brevannes,  in  Champagne,  in  1748.  Before  the 
Revolution  he  had  been  first  physician  of  the  army,  and 
inspector-general  of  the  military  hospitals.  Having  be¬ 
come  a  politician,  and  a  moderate  partisan  of  the  new 
regime,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  place  of  Petion 
in  the  autumn  of  1792.  He  resigned  his  office  early  in 
1793.  He  published  numerous  medical  treatises,  and 
wrote  articles  for  the  “  Encyclopedic  Methodique.” 
Died  in  1826. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chambord,  Comte.  See  Bordeaux,  Due  de. 
Chambray,  de,  deh  shftN'bRi',  (Georges,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  French  officer  and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1 783, 
served  in  several  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Wilna.  Pie  returned  to  France  in  1815,  and,  having 
been  made  marechal-de-camp,  he  retired  from  service 
about  1830.  He  published  an  important  work,  entitled  a 
“  Plistory  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,”  (1833,)  which 
was  received  with  great  favour  in  France  and  foreign 
countries.  Died  about  1850. 

See  Raymond-Bordeaux,  “Notice  biographique  sur  le  G^ndral 
de  Chambray,”  1830. 

Chambray,  de,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  born  at  fivreux, 
in  France,  in  1687,  became  grand-cross  of  the  order  of 
Saint  John,  and  commandant  of  the  troops  of  Malta.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  of  his  time,  and  often 
fought  against  the  Turks  and  Algerines.  Died  in  1756. 
See  Hennequin,  “Biographie  maritime.” 

Chambray  or  Chambrai,  de,  (Roland  Fr£ard,) 
Sieur,  a  learned  French  artist  and  writer  on  art,  born  at 
Mans.  Pie  translated  into  French  Palladio’s  work  on 
Architecture,  and  published  a  “  Comparison  between 
Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture,”  (1650,)  which  had 
great  success.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Blondeau,  “Les  Hommes  illustres  de  Maine.” 

Chambre,  de  la,  deh  If  shfiNbR,  (Marin  Cureau — 
ku'ro',)  a  French  physician  and  philosophic  writer,  born 
at  Mans  in  1594.  Having  gained  a  brilliant  reputation 
by  his  talents  and  attainments,  he  was  chosen  in  1635  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  afterwards 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  often  consulted  him  in 
physiognomy.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
very  successful  one,  called  “The  Characters  of  the 
Passions,”  (5  vols.,  1640-62,)  and  another  entitled  “The 
Art  of  Judging  Men,”  (1659.)  Died  about  1670. 

.  Chambure,  de,  deh  shfiN'buR',  (Auguste  Lepelle- 
tier — leh-pSl'te-i',)  a  French  officer,  noted  for  his  daring 
actions,  was  born  at  Vitteaux  in  1789  ;  died  in  1832. 

Chamfort,  shfiN'foR',  (S^bastien  Roch  Nicolas,) 
a  successful  and  satirical  French  author,  born  near  Cler¬ 
mont  in  Auvergne  in  1741,  lived  mostly  in  Paris.  In 
1769  his  “Eloge”  on  Moltere  gained  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academy.  About  1776  he  published  a  “  Drama¬ 
tic  Dictionary,”  and  a  tragedy  named  “  Mustapha  and 
Zeangir,”  which  was  performed  with  applause  before  the 
court.  Plis  eulogy  on  La  Fontaine  gained  a  prize  for 
which  La  Plarpe  competed.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1781,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
reader  or  secretary  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  king’s  sister. 
He  favoured  the  Revolution  in  its  first  stages,  and  was  a 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mirabeau,  who  addressed 
a  series  of  letters  to  him.  In  1790  he  commenced  a  large 
collection  or  book  called  “Tableaux  of  the  Revolution,” 


and  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  N ational  Library.  Having 
been  arrested  in  the  reign  of  terror,  he  died  in  1794, 
after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  His 
“  Maxims  and  Thoughts”  is  part  of  an  unfinished  work 
which  Ginguene  thinks  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  great  painters  of  manners.  Mirabeau  called  him 
une  iete  ilectrique. 

See  Ginguen^,  “Vie  et  Merits  de  Chamfort,”  prefixed  to  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works,  4  vols.,  1795;  Auguis,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de 
Chamfort,”  prefixed  to  his  collected  works,  5  vols.,  1825;  Ars&nh 
Houssaye,  “  Philosophers  and  Actresses,”  vol.  ii. ;  “  Fraser’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  September,  1852. 

Chamier,  shf/me-&',  (Daniel,)  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Mont&imart  about  1570,  was  a  very 
learned  and  staunch  champion  of  his  creed.  After  preach¬ 
ing  some  years  at  Montpellier,  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Montauban  in  1612.  He  was  killed  in  the 
civil  war  at  the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621.  He  had 
written  several  polemical  works,  and,  according  to  Va- 
rillas,  was  the  chief  ridacteur  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Hia 
learning  excited  the  admiration  of  Scaliger. 

See  “Memoir  of  D.  Chamier,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,” 
etc.,  London,  1852;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;” 
MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Cham'ier,  (Frederick,)  an  English  novelist,  born  in 
London  in  1796.  He  wrote  several  popular  novels, 
among  which  are  “  Ben  Brace,”  (1835,)  “The  Arethusa,” 
(1836,)  and  “Trevor  Hastings,”  (1841.)  Died  in  1870. 

Cliamillard,  sht'me'y&R',  (Michel,)  a  French  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  born  in  165 1.  He  was  appointed  controller- 
general  of  finances  in  1699,  when  his  modesty  prompted 
him  to  decline  the  honour ;  but  Louis  XIV.  urged  him, 
saying,  “I  will  second  you.”  In  1701  he  became  min¬ 
ister  of  war,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  He  proved  to  be  incompetent  for  that 
office,  and  was  driven  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
resign  the  ministry  of  finances  in  1708,  and  that  of  war 
in  1709.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “M^moires.” 

Chamillart,  shi'me'yiR',  or  Chamillard, (Etienne,) 
a  French  Jesuit  and  antiquary,  born  at  Bourges  in  1656, 
edited  Prudentius  “ad  usum  Delphini.”  Died  in.  1730. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Chamilly,  de,  deh  shf'me'ye',  (Noel  Bouton,) 
Marquis,  an  able  French  general,  born  at  Chamilly  in 
1636.  After  passing  through  all  the  grades,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  1675  by  the  defence  of  Grave, 
the  siege  of  which  lasted  four  months.  He  surrendered 
at  last  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1703  he  obtained  a 
marshal’s  baton.  Certain  love-letters  addressed  to  him 
by  a  Portuguese  nun  added  to  his  celebrity,  and  were 
often  printed.  (See  Alcaforada.)  Died  in  1715. 

His  brother  H£rard,  Count  de  Chamilly,  served 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  many  campaigns,  and  be¬ 
came  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1673. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  M^moires.” 

Chamisso,  von,  fon  sht'me'so',  (A  delbert,)  or  more 
properly  Louis  Charles  Adelaide  de  Chamisso,  a 
popular  poet  and  naturalist,  was  born  in  Champagne,  in 
France,  in  1781.  About  1790  he  emigrated  with  the 
family  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  page  to  the  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  his  works  are  written.  Having  served 
several  years  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  quitted  the  pro 
fession  of  arms  about  1808,  and  applied  himself  to  natu¬ 
ral  sciences.  He  wrote  numerous  popular  lyric  poems, 
and  “Peter  Schlemihl,”  (1814,)  a  singular  ana  interesting 
story  of  a  man  who  lost  his  shadow.  In  1814  he  was  se¬ 
lected  by  Count  RomanzofF  to  accompany,  as  naturalist, 
a  scientific  expedition  round  the  world,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  valuable  account,  “Observations  during  a  Voyage  round 
the  World,”  (1827.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  author  of  a  “  Survey  of  the 
Plants  of  Northern  Germany,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  J.  E.  Hitzig,  “Leben  and  Briefe  von  A.  v.  Chamisso,”  a 
vols.,  1839  ;  Ampere,  article  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for 
May  15,1840;  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt<*raire,”  (Supplement;) 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  1846. 

Chamorin,  sht'mo'riN',  (Vital  Joachim,)  Baron, 
a  French  general,  born  at  Bonnelles  (Seine-et-Oise)  in 
1773.  FIe  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  at  Marergo 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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in  1800.  As  major  he  made  the  campaigns  of  1805,  ’06, 
and  ’07,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Jena  and  Eylau. 
He  became  general  of  brigade  in  1811,  and  was  killed 
at  Campo-Mayor,  in  Spain,  the  same  year. 

See  “  Notice  historique  sur  le  G^n^ral  Chamorin,”  Paris,  1844. 

Chamorro,  ch  J-mor'ro,  (Fruto,)  a  Central  American 
statesman  and  general,  born  at  Guatemala  in  1806,  was 
elected  supreme  director,  or  president,  in  1853.  Died 
in  1855. 

Chamousset,  de,  d?h  shi'moo's^',  (Claude  Hum¬ 
bert  Piarron,)  Chevalier,  a  Frenchman,  noted  for 
practical  philanthropy,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1717.  He 
turned  his  house  into  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  for  whose 
benefit  he  employed  physicians,  and  was  instrumental 
in  reforming  the  public  hospital,  (Hotel-Dieu.)  He  wrote 
several  humanitarian  treatises,  first  proposed  fire-insu¬ 
rance  companies,  and  became  intendant-general  of  the 
military  hospitals.  Died  in  1773. 

Champagne,  shflN'ptn',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1643,  was  a  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Philippe,  noticed  below,  whom  he  assisted  in 
many  works  at  Paris.  He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 
at  Versailles.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Champagne,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  professor, 
born  at  Semur  in  1751.  Pie  was  principal  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  Paris,  for  about  fifteen  years, 
beginning  in  1791.  A  translation  of  Aristotle’s  “  Politics” 
opened  to  him  the  Institute  in  1797.  Died  in  1813. 

Champagne,  de,  deh  shflN'pin',  or  Champaigne, 
sh&N'p^tV,  (Philippe,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter  of 
history,  born  at  Brussels  in  1602,  was  a  pupil  of  Fou- 
quieres.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  instructed  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  became  painter 
to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  He  worked  with  great  facility,  and  adorned 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  churches  of  Paris  with  many 
works,  of  which  a  “  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  House  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee”  is  one  of  the  best.  He  made 
excellent  portraits  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  others.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. ;  F£libien, 
“  Entretiens  sur  les  plus  cdl&bres  Peintres.” 

Champagne,  de,  (Thibaud.)  See  Thibaud. 

Champagney,  de,  deh  shSN'pf  n'yi',  (F  r^d^ric  Per- 
renot — pYreh-no',)  a  Flemish  statesman,  a  younger 
brother  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  was  born  about  1530. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Antwerp,  and  head  of 
the  Council  of  Finance  in  Flanders.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Motley,  “  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  et  seq. 

Champagny,  de,  deh  shfiN'ptn'ye',  (Francois  Jo¬ 
seph  Marie  Th£r£se,)  Count,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1804,  was  a  son  of  the  Due  de  Cadore.  He  was  attached 
to  the  political  and  religious  school  of  Montalembert, 
and  contributed  to  the  “  Correspondant”  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Caesars,” 
(1843.)  Died  April  29,  1882. 

Champagny,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Nompfere — ndN'- 
paiR',)  Due  de  Cadore,  (kl'doR',)  a  French  courtier  and 
negotiator,  was  born  in  1756.  He  was  deputed  by  the 
noblesse  of  Forez  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Tiers-Etat,  became  a  prominent  and  mo¬ 
derate  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  As  chairman 
of  the  marine  committee,  he  rendered  valuable  services  in 
1790  and  1791.  Plaving  passed  several  years  in  private, 
he  became  in  1800  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1801  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Vienna.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Napoleon  by 
his  address  in  negotiation  and  his  pliability  of  character. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  count 
of  the  empire,  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1807,  and  the  next  year  was  made  Due  de  Cadore.  In 
the  campaign  of  1809  he  attended  Bonaparte  in  Austria, 
and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  He  ceased  to  be 
foreign  minister  in  1811.  During  the  absence  of  the 
emperor  in  1812  and  1813,  he  was  secretary  of  state.  In 
1819,  after  passing  a  few  years  in  private  life,  he  was 
restored  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  voted  with 
the  Right  Centre.  Diid  in  1834. 

See  his  “Souvenirs,”  1846;  “ M^moires  de  Mirabeau;”  “  Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 


Champaigne.  See  Champagne. 

Champe,  champ,  (John,)  an  American  officer,  noted 
for  his  daring  attempt  to  capture  the  traitor  Arnold,  was 
born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  about  1752.  In  1780 
he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  New  York,  in  the  guise 
of  a  deserter,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  Arnold  in 
time,  if  possible,  to  save  Andr^.  He  formed  a  plan  to 
seize  him  while  walking  in  his  garden,  and  drag  him  as  a 
drunken  soldier,  between  two  men,  to  a  boat  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  The  plan  failed  in  consequence  of  Arnold’s  moving 
his  quarters  the  day  preceding.  Died  about  1795. 

Champeaux,  de,  deh  shfiN'po',  [Lat.  Campellen'- 
sis,]  (Guillaume,)  a  celebrated  French  professor  and 
scholastic  philosopher,  born  at  Champeaux.  He  taught 
rhetoric,  logic,  etc.,  in  Paris,  with  great  success,  but  was 
eclipsed  by  his  pupil  Abelard,  who  became  his  rival.  In 
1 1 13  he  became  Bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  He  died 
in  1121,  and  left  some  works  on  theology. 

See  B.  Haur^au,  “De  la  Philosophic  scolastique ;”  “  Histone 
Litt^raire  de  France.” 

Champein,  sh&N'p&N',  (Stanislas,)  a  French  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1753.  He  composed  sue 
cessful  operas.  Died  in  1830. 

Champfleury,  shfiN'fluh're',  the  assumed  name  of 
Jules  Fleury-Husson,  (zhtil  fluh,re'-/&ii/s6N',)  a  French 
writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Laon  in  1821.  He  published 
several  dramas  and  many  novels,  among  which  we  may 
name  “  Les  Bourgeois  de  Molinchart.”  Died  in  1889. 

Champier,  sh5N'pe-i',  (Symphorien,)  an  eminent 
French  physician,  born  in  the  Lyonnais  in  1472.  Having 
graduated  as  M.D.,  he  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  founded 
a  medical  college  and  other  useful  institutions.  He 
received  or  assumed  the  title  of  physician  to  Louis 
XII.,  and  wrote  many  works  on  medicine  and  history,  of 
which  the  former  are  the  best,  especially  his  “  Hortus 
Gallicus.”  Died  in  1539. 

See  Nic6ron,  “Mdmoires;”  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Champigny,  de,  deh  shSN'p&n'ye',  (Jean,)  a  French 
litterateur,  published  a  “History  of  England,”  (1777,) 
and  several  other  historical  works,  and  translated 
Schlegel’s  “History  of  Danish  Kings.”  Died  about 
1787. 

Cliampin,  shfiN'p&N',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Sceaux,  near  Paris,  in  1796. 
He  executed  numerous  fine  lithographs,  and  paintings  in 
water-colours.  In  conjunction  with  Regnier,  he  published 
“The  Homes  of  Celebrated  Persons.”  Died  in  i860. 

Cham'pl-on,  (Anthony,)  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Croydon  in  1724-25.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1754,  and  again  in  1761.  A  volume  of  his  Miscellanies, 
in  prose  and  verse,  was  published  by  his  friend  Lord 
Lyttleton  in  1801.  Died  in  1801. 

Champion,  shftN'pe-iN',  (Edme,)  a  French  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  in  Yonne  in  1764;  died  in  1852. 

See  C.  L.  Chassin,  “  La  Legende  historique  du  Petit  Manteau 
Bleu,”  (i.e.  E.  Champion,)  1852. 

Champion  de  Fontalier,  shftN'pe-6N'  deh  p6N/tt/- 
le-Y,  (Franqois,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1731,  resided  in  Paris  and  Orleans.  Pie  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “  Pious  Readings,  adapted  to  all  States,” 
(4  vols.,  1804,)  which  is  said  to  be  excellent.  Died  in  1812. 

His  brother,  Charles  Franqois  Champion  de  Ni- 
lon,  (nediN',)  born  in  1724,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Jesuits’  College  of  La  Fl£che.  He  wrote  an  approved 
catechism,  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1794. 

Championnet,  sh&N'pe-o'nY,  (Jean  Etienne,)  an 
able  French  general,  born  at  Valence  in  1762.  About 
1790  he  obtained  command  of  a  battalion,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Palatinate  in  1793,  he  was 
made  general  of  division.  From  1794  to  1797  he  took 
part  in  the  principal  actions  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
1798  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  army  sent 
to  defend  the  Roman  republic  against  Naples.  Having 
defeated  General  Mack,  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph  in 
January,  1799,  and  organized  the  Parthenopean  repub¬ 
lic.  In  August  he  succeeded  Joubert  as  commander  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  defeated  by  a  superior  force 
of  Austrians  at  Genola  in  November.  He  died  of  an 
epidemic  in  December,  1799,  or  January,  1800. 

See  “Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Fran^ais;”  ChAtbaunsup, 
“Histoire  du  G6n£ral  Championnet,”  1806;  Henri  Dourillb, 
"  Histoire  de  Championnet,”  1839. 
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Cliampionni^re,  sh&N'pe'o'ne-aiR',  (Paul  Lucas,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Nantes  in  1798 ;  died  in  1851. 

Champlain,  sham'plan',  [Fr.  pron.  shftN'pllN',] 
(Samuel,)  the  founder  of  Quebec,  and  first  Governor  of 
Canada,  was  born  at  Brouage,  in  France.  For  his  services 
m  the  navy  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards  he  was  pen¬ 
sioned  by  Henry  IV.,  under  whose  auspices  he  made 
his  first  voyage  to  Canada  in  1603.  Renewing  the  en¬ 
terprise  in  1608,  he  ascended  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the 
site  of  Quebec,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  In  1610  he 
discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  spent 
several  ensuing  years  in  fostering  the  fur-trade  and  in 
exploring  the  region  of  the  great  lakes.  In  1620  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Canada.  The  English  captured 
Quebec  about  1628,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  soon 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  made  in  1629  or 
1630.  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  in  1633,  and  died 
there  in  1635.  History  represents  him  as  brave,  honour¬ 
able,  and  capable.  lie  wrote  several  narratives  of  his 
voyages  and  discoveries,  which  were  published  in  1632. 

See,  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale Charlevoix,  “  Histoire 
Qe  la  Nouvelle  France.” 

Champlin,  shfiN'pllN',  (Charles  Josuah,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Les  Andelys,  June  8,  1825.  He  became 
noted  as  a  painter  of  nude  pictures. 

Champ'lin,  (James  Tift,)  D.D.,  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  born  at  Colchester,  Connecticut,  June  9,  1811. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1834,  was  a  tutor 
there,  1835-38,  and  held  a  Baptist  pastorate  in  Portland, 
Maine,  1838-41.  He  was  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  Waterville  College,  1841-57,  and  was  its  president, 
1857-72.  He  published  English  and  Greek  grammars, 
editions  of  Demosthenes  “  On  the  Crown,”  (1843,)  ^e' 
mosthenes’  Orations,  (1848,)  Aischines  “  On  the  Crown,” 
(1850,)  and  text-books  of  Ethics,  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  etc.  Died  March  15,  1882. 

Champmesld,  shftN'ml'll',  (Marie  Desmares — 
d^mf  r',)  a  popular  French  actress,  born  at  Rouen  in  1644. 
She  acted  in  Paris  with  great  success  from  1670  to  1698, 
and  is  said  to  have  created  many  rdles ,  among  which  were 
Berenice,  Iphigenia,  Monimia,  and  Medea.  Her  features 
were  radiant  with  sensibility,  and  her  voice  excelled  in 
the  expression  of  pathos.  She  was  very  intimate  with 
the  poet  Racine.  Died  in  1698. 

Champmesl6,  de,  deh  shfiN'm^'ll',  (Charles  Che- 
villet — sheh've'll',)  Sieur,  the  husband  of  Marie  Des¬ 
mares,  noticed  above,  was  an  actor  of  moderate  ability, 
and  author  of  several  dramas,  of  which  “  Crispin  Cheva¬ 
lier”  is  called  the  best.  Died  in  1701. 

Champ'ney,  (James  Wells,)  an  American  artist, 
born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  16,  1843.  His  art- 
education  was  acquired  in  Antwerp,  Boston,  Ecouen, 
Paris,  and  Rome.  He  became  distinguished  as  an  illus¬ 
trator,  and  as  a  genre  painter,  both  in  oil  and  in  water¬ 
colours,  taking  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
died  May  1,  1903. 

Champney,  (Lizzie  Williams,)  an  American  au¬ 
thor,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  in  1850.  She  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in 
1869,  and  in  1873  was  married.  She  published  “Three 
Vassar  Girls  Abroad,”  (1882,)  “Three  Vassar  Girls  in 
England,”  (1883,)  “Three  Vassar  Girls  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  (1884,)  etc. 

Champollion,  sham-pol'le-pn,  [Fr.  pron.  shfln'po'- 
ie-dN  ,]  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  savant  and  linguist, 
celebrated  as  the  interpreter  of  the  symbols  by  which 
ancient  Egypt  sought  to  eternize  its  annals  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  was  born  at  Figeac,  in  the  department  of 
Lot,  in  December,  1791.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  Oriental  languages  and  antiquities. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the 
Academy  of  Grenoble  in  1809,  and  then  began  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  history  and  language  of  ancient  Egypt 
In  1812  he  became  principal  professor  of  history  at 
Grenoble.  He  published  in  1814  a  “Geographical  De¬ 
scription  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.”  From  the 
inscriptions  of  the  famous  Rosetta  stone  he  derived  a 
key  to  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  discovered  that  the 
symbols  are  occasionally  used  as  phonetic  signs,  and 
each  phonetic  sign  represents  the  initial  sound  of  the 
object  signified  by  the  hieroglyphic.  Thus,  the  mouth  is 

S,  e.  1  0,  u,  y,  long;  £,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u, 


the  sign  of  r,  because  in  Coptic  the  mouth  is  called  Ro. 
Having  obtained  the  equivalents  of  twenty-one  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  he  announced  his  discovery  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1822.  It  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  its  importance  was  highly  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  1824  he  published  a  “Precis  du  Syst&me 
hi^roglyphique  des  anciens  Egyptiens,”  (“  Summary  of 
the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”)  in 
which  he  proves  that  the  phonetic  alphabet  was  used  in 
the  royal  legends  of  all  epochs  and  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  hieroglyphic  system.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Royal  Egyptian  Museum  of  Paris,  and  in 
1828  was  employed  at  the  expense  of  the  government  in  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  whose  monuments  he  explored  for 
sixteen  months  in  company  with  Rosellini,  who  was  sent 
by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  (Academy  of  Inscriptions)  in  1830,  and  a  chair 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  was  founded  for  him  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France.  He  died  in  March,  1832,  while  preparing 
to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in  Egypt.  This 
great  work,  in  which  Rosellini  co-operated,  has  since 
appeared,  with  the  title  of  “  Monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  considered  in  Relation  to  History,  Religion,  etc.,” 
J1835— 45.)  Among  his  most  important  productions  are 
an  “  Egyptian  Grammar”  and  a  “  Hieroglyphic  Diction- 
ary,”  (published  since  his  death,)  which  are  said  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  Egyptologists.  But  little  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  learning  since 
the  death  of  Champollion.  The  English  claim  that  his 
great  discovery  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Young,  but  admit 
that  the  crude  notions  of  Young  were  corrected  by  the 
French  savant.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  written  in  favour 
of  Champollion,  and  calls  his  discovery  of  the  Egyptian 
alphabet  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century. 

See  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “  Notice  sur  Champollion  lue  &  la  Stance 
publique  de  l’lnstitut,”  1833;  Rosellini,  “Tributo  di  Ricono- 
scenza  alia  Memoria  di  G.  F.  Champollion,”  1832. 

Champollion-Figeac,  shftN'po'le-iN'  fe'zhtk',  (Jean 
Jacques,)  a  French  linguist  and  antiquary,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Figeac  in  1778.  He  became  in 
his  youth  professor  of  Greek  at  Grenoble,  and  published, 
in  1807,  “Antiquities  of  Grenoble.”  His  “  Annales  des 
Lagides”  (“Chronicles  of  the  Greek  Kings  of  Egypt”) 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Institute  in  1819.  From  1828 
to  1848  he  was  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal 
Library,  in  Paris.  He  published  a  “  Treatise  on  Archaeo- 
logy,”  (1843,)  and  various  other  works,  and  edited  sev¬ 
eral  posthumous  works  of  his  brother.  From  1849  he 
was  librarian  to  Napoleon  III.  Died  in  May,  1867. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale.” 

Champa.  See  Deschamps. 

ChanceL  See  La  Grange,  (Joseph  de  Chancel.) 

Chan'cel-lpr,  (Richard,)  an  English  navigator,  who 
made  an  exploring  voyage  to  the  White  Sea  in  1553. 
He  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  1556. 

Chanche,  shftNsh,  (John  Mary  Joseph,)  an  American 
bishop,  born  October  4,  1 795,  at  Baltimore,  of  a  French 
family  driven  out  of  Hayti  by  the  blacks.  He  entered  a 
religious  life  in  Saint  Mary’s  Seminary  when  eleven  years 
old,  and  was  made  a  priest  in  1819.  He  became  a  Sul- 
pitian,  and  a  professor  in  Saint  Mary’s  (Roman  Catholic) 
College,  Baltimore,  of  which  in  1834  he  was  made  pres¬ 
ident.  In  1841  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Natchez. 
Died  at  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  July  22,  1852. 

Chandieu,  shftN'de-uh',  or  Sadeel,  si'dll',  (Antoine 
la  Roche,)  an  eminent  Protestant  minister,  born  in  the 
Maconnais,  in  France,  about  1534.  He  began  to  preach 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  became  noted  for  his 
zeal  and  eloquence.  He  officiated  in  the  army  of  Henry 
IV.  in  1587,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva 
in  1589.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  J.  Lectius, 
“Vita  A.  Sadeelis,”  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Chand'l^r,  (Abiel,)  a  Boston  merchant,  born  in  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  about  1778.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1806.  Died  in  1851.  He  bequeathed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  Dartmouth  College  for  founding  a 
scientific  department  of  instruction,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate  to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane. 
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Chandler,  (Charles  Frederick,)  an  American 
chemist,  born  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  December  6, 
1836.  He  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
(Harvard  University,)  and  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen. 
Having  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  became  in  1864 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  in  1874  was  made 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  He 
founded  in  1870  the  “American  Chemist,”  a  periodical, 
and  published  many  valuable  scientific  papers  and  re¬ 
ports. 

Chand'ler,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  bishop,  born 
in  Dublin.  He  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  in 
1717,  and  translated  to  Durham  in  1 730.  He  published 
a  learned  “  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  (1725.)  Died  in  1750. 

Chandler,  (Elizabeth  Margaret,)  an  American 
poetess  and  philanthropist,  born  near  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  in  1807.  She  wrote  “  The  Slave-Ship,”  and  othei 
poems  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Died  in  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1834.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  with  a  memoir  oi 
her  life,  appeared  in  1836. 

Chandler,  (Mary,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  in  1687,  became  a  resident  of  Bath.  She  published 
a  “  Description  of  Bath,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Cibber’s  “  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  etc. 

Chandler,  (Richard,)  D.D.,  an  English  antiquary 
and  writer  of  travels,  born  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in 
1738.  In  1764,  as  an  agent  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he 
visited  and  explored  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  company 
with  the  artists  Revett  and  Pars.  The  results  of  their 
enterprise  appeared  in  “  Ionian  Antiquities,  or  Ruins  of 
Famous  Buildings  in  Ionia,”  (1769.)  He  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  “  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,”  (1775,)  and  “Travels 
in  Greece,”  (1776,)  which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  other 
works.  He  became  rector  of  Tylehurst  in  1800,  and 
died  in  1810. 

Chandler,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  dis¬ 
senting  minister,  born  at  Hungerford  in  1693.  In  1716 
he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Peckham. 
Pie  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached 
many  years  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  gained  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  religious  writings.  His  “Critical  History  of 
the  Life  of  David”  (1766)  is  regarded  by  some  as  his 
best  work.  Died  in  1766. 

Chandler,  (William  E.,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  December  28,  1835. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1855,  and  in 
1856  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1859  he 
became  law  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  capacity  he  published  five  volumes 
of  reports.  In  1865  he  was  made  judge-advocate-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  from  1865  to  1867 
was  first  assistant  secretary  of  the  United  States  treas¬ 
ury.  In  1876  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  movements 
which  seated  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  Presidential  chair,  being 
counsel  for  the  Hayes  electors  ;  was  secretary  of  the 
navy  under  Arthur,  (1882-85,)  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1887,  1889,  and  1895. 

Chandler,  (Zachariah,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  December  10,  1813. 
In  1833  he  removed  to  Michigan,  became  a  successful 
merchant  of  Detroit,  and  in  1851  was  chosen  mayor  of 
that  city.  From  1857  to  1875  was  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  in  1879  was  chosen  to  that  office  again. 
He  was  in  President  Grant’s  cabinet,  as  secretary  of  the 
linterior,  1875-77.  Died  at  Chicago,  November  1,  1879. 

Chan'dps,  (John,)  after  the  Black  Prince,  the  most 
famous  English  captain  of  his  time,  was  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  of  all  the  provinces  of  France  which  were  subject 
to  the  English.  In  1364  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Du  Guesclin  at  Auray.  Chandos  and  the  Black 
Prince  defeated  the  same  able  general  at  Navarette  in 
^1366.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Leusac  in  1369. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Chan'dra,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  chun'dra  or  chun'- 
d$r,]  called  also  So'ma,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  god 
or  regent  of  the  moon.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
riding  in  a  car  drawn  by  antelopes,  (or  an  antelope,)  his 
head  being  adorned  with  a  crescent. 


Chandragupta  or  Chandragoupta.  See  Sandro- 

COTTUS. 

Chanfary.  See  Shanfaree. 

Chang  and  Eng,  “  the  Siamese  twins,”  were  born,  of 
mixed  Chinese  and  Siamese  stock,  at  Bangesau,  Siam, 
April  15,  1811.  In  1820  they  were  brought  to  the  United 
States.  They  long  resided  near  Mount  Airy,  North 
Carolina,  where  they  died  January  17,  1874.  Chang, 
having  been  ill  for  some  time  of  a  pulmonary  disorder, 
died  first,  and  Eng’s  death,  some  hours  later,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  nervous  shock  which  followed 
his  brother’s  decease.  They  were  united  by  a  connecting 
band  growing  from  the  epigastric  region  of  each.  This 
band  contained  slips  or  folds  of  the  peritoneum  of  each 
of  the  brothers,  besides  a  delicate  layer  of  liver-tissue. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  neither  of  them  could  have 
long  survived  a  separation  by  surgical  means.  The 
name  Chang  is  said  to  signify  “left,”  and  Eng  “right.” 

Changarnier,  shSN'gtR'ne-i',  (Nicolas  AnneTh£o- 
dule,)  a  celebrated  French  general,  was  born  at  Autun 
in  1793.  He  distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant  in  Spain 
in  1823,  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Algeria  in  1830,  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  After  several  remarkable  exploits 
in  Africa,  he  was  made  a  colonel  in  1838,  and  a  marechal- 
de-camp  in  1 840.  He  was  wounded  near  Medean  in  1 84 1, 
and  for  his  important  services  in  the  expedition  to  the 
mountains  of  Ouarencenis  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  in  1843.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Due  d’Aumale  commander  of  the  division  of 
Algiers.  He  returned  to  France  soon  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  and  was  nominated  minister  to  Berlin, 
but  was  detained  at  Paris  by  the  dangers  that  menaced 
the  government,  and  in  May  went  to  Algeria  as  Governor- 
General  in  place  of  Cavaignac.  Before  the  end  of  1848 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  and  of  the  first  military  division.  He 
acquired  great  political  influence,  and  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  the  administration  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1849 
and  1850.  He  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government,  or,  at  least,  to  a  French 
republic.  In  January,  1851,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
command  of  the  army  by  Napoleon,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  him  as  his  rival.  His  efforts  and  designs 
to  support  the  National  Assembly  were  defeated  by 
the  coup  d'itat  of  December  2,  1851,  when  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  temporarily  into  exile.  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  Germany  he  was  summoned  (August  8, 
1870)  to  the  headquarters  of  the  French  army  at  Metz, 
where  he  rendered  important  services.  Died  Feb.  14, 1877. 

Changeux,  shdN'zhuh',  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a  French 
savant,  bom  at  Orleans  in  1 740.  He  cultivated  the  exact 
sciences,  made  improvements  in  the  barometer,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  an 
ingenious  “Treatise  on  Extremes,  or  Elements  of  the 
Science  of  Reality,”  (2  vols.,  1767.)  He  died  in 
1800. 

CharUler,  (Am£lie  Rives,)  an  American  novelist, 
was  born  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  August  23,  1863. 
She  was  married  in  1888  to^John  A.  Chanler,  of  New 
York.  Was  subsequently  divorced,  and  married  the 
Russian  Prince  Troubetzkoy.  She  wrote  “The 
Quick  or  the  Dead?”  “Virginia  of  Virginia,” 
“Witness  of  the  Sun,”  “  Barbara  Dering,”  “  Herod 
and  Mariamne,”  (a  drama,)  etc. 

Chan'ning,  (Edward  Tyrrel,)  an  American  scholar 
and  writer,  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790, 
graduated  at  Harvard.  He  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
Francis  D.  Channing.  About  1815  he  aided  to  found 
the  “North  American  Review,”  which  he  edited  for  a 
short  time  in  1819  and  to  which  he  contributed  many 
critical  and  biographical  articles.  He  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  University  in 
the  latter  year,  and  continued  to  fill  this  position  about 
thirty-two  years,  with  much  ability.  Died  in  1856. 

Charming,  (Walter,)  an  American  physician,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1786. 
He  entered  Harvard  in  1804,  graduated  as  M.D.  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  afterwards  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  began  to  practise  in  Boston  in  1812.  He  was 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  at  Har- 
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vard  from  1815  to  1854.  He  published  “Etherization 
in  Childbirth,”  (1848,)  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  (1851,) 
and  other  works.  D‘ed  July  27,  1876. 

Channing,  (William  Ellery,)  a  son  of  Walter 
Channing,  was  born  in  Boston,  June  18,  1818.  He 
studied  at  Harvard  College,  and  became  a  journalist. 
Published  “Conversations  in  Rome,”  “  Thoreau,  the 
Poet-Naturalist,”  and  poetic  works.  D.  Dec.  23,  J9Q1* 

Channing,  (William  Ellery,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Unitarian  divine,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers 
America  has  produced,  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  April  7,  1780.  Both  his  parents  are  said  to 
have  possessed  rare  moral  worth  as  well  as  superior 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  early  influences  of  his  home 
appear  to  have  been  eminently  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  that  delicacy,  purity,  and  elevation  of  sen¬ 
timent  which  formed  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  his  character.  Even  as  a  child  he  was  remarkable 
for  a  certain  moral  dignity  which  caused  his  playfellows 
always  to  look  up  to  him  with  respect.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  thirteenth  year,  his  father  died.  The  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  his  mind  by  this  solemn  event, 
strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  influence  of  a  “  revival” 
which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  In  1794 
he  entered  Harvard,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  varied  acquirements  as  well  as  for  the  versatility  of 
his  powers.  At  his  graduation,  the  English  oration, 
regarded  as  the  highest  honour,  was  assigned  to  him. 
His  effort  on  this  occasion  was  brilliantly  successful, 
and  was  received  by  the  audience  with  enthusiastic  and 
tumultuous  acclamation. 

The  range  of  Channing’s  studies  was  very  extensive. 
His  mind,  indeed,  was  powerfully  attracted  by  every  form 
of  moral  beauty  or  moral  grandeur,  wherever  found, 
— whether  in  the  stern  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  the  lofty 
and  heroic  morality  of  Fichte,  or  the  divine  purity  and 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  His 
favourite  poets  were  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth.  He 
appears  especially  to  have  sympathized  with  the  power 
of  the  latter  poet  to  detect  beauty  in  the  simplest  of 
Nature’s  works,  and  to  recognize  greatness  under  every 
disguise  and  in  the  lowliest  situations. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  tutor  in  a  family  residing  in  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  painfully  impressed 
with  what  he  saw  of  slavery,  and  declared  in  a  letter 
that  this  alone  would  prevent  him  from  ever  settling  in 
the  South.  During  this  period  his  views  of  the  great 
importance  of  religion  appear  to  have  acquired  addi¬ 
tional  distinctness  and  force ;  for  he  says,  in  Oxie  of  his 
letters,  “  Religion  is  the  only  treasure  worth  pursuing.  I 
consider  the  man  who  recommends  it  to  society  as  more 
useful  than  the  greatest  sage  and  patriot  who  adorns 
the  page  of  history.”  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  also, 
“  I  long  most  earnestly  to  be  such  a  minister  as  Fene- 
lon  describes.”  The  foregoing  sentences  seem  clearly 
to  indicate  the  purpose  of  his  life.  In  July,  1800,  he 
returned  to  Newport.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
damp  and  leaky,  and  manned  by  a  drunken  captain  and 
crew.  From  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  that  voyage 
may  be  dated  that  permanent  physical  derangement  with 
which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  one  long  unceasing 
struggle.  Having  pursued  his  studies  for  more  than  a 
year  at  Newport,  he  removed  in  the  beginning  of  1802 
to  Cambridge.  While  here,  he  filled  the  office  of  regent 
in  the  college,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  his  theolo¬ 
gical  studies.  He  was  installed  ir  the  Federal  Street 
Church  in  Boston  in  1803..  At  what  time  he  definitely 
adopted  the  theological  views  whicl  he  subsequently 
taught,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  there  is  but  little  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  that  they  were  developed  gradually, 
through  years  of  examination  and  reflection.  On  one 
point,  indeed,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt ;  for  he  expressly 
tells  us  that  he  was  “never  in  any  sense  a  Trinitarian.” 

His  first  efforts  as  a  preacher  attracted  much  attention  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  eloquent  minister  and  most  influential 
reader  among  the  Unitarians.  In  1814  he  delivered  a 
discourse  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  “the  goodness 
of  God  in  delivering  the  Christian  world  from  military 


despotism,”  which  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  splen 
did  of  all  his  efforts  as  a  pulpit  orator.  The  same  year 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Gibbs,  of  Newport.  In  1820 
he  received  from  Harvard  College  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  who  were 
anxious  that  he  should  have  some  respite  from  his  ar¬ 
duous  and  unremitting  labours,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in 
1822;  and  after  making  in  England  many  interesting 
acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  and  visiting  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
he  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  Coleridge  said 
of  him,  “  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom 
of  love.”  Dr.  Channing  took  a  deep  interest  in  every 
enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  suffering  or 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  mankind. 
He  gave  his  earnest  sympathy  and  support  to  the  peace- 
movement  inaugurated  by  Noah  (afterwards  Doctor) 
Worcester,  and  in  1816  preached  a  sermon  on  war  be¬ 
fore  the  Convention  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  published  and  extensively  cir¬ 
culated,  and  contributed  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  formation  of  peace  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  ground 
of  absolute  non-resistance ;  he  did  not  maintain  that 
war  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  ;  but  he  believed  that  by  dissipating 
the  false  ideas  of  national  glory  which  now  prevail, — by 
enlightening  and  elevating  the  minds  of  the  people, — wars 
must  of  necessity  become  less  and  less  frequent  as  well 
as  less  cruel. 

In  1828  he  published,  in  the  “Christian  Examiner,” 
“  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.”  Probably  none  of  his  writings  has  contributed 
so  much  as  this  to  spread  his  fame  to  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  His  lectures  on  “  Self-Culture”  and  on 
the  “  Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Classes”  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  and  were  republished  in  England.  Dr. 
Channing  sympathized  deeply  with  the  temperance  cause 
and  with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  Having  visited 
the  West  Indies  for  his  health  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 
he  remained  there  until  the  following  spring,  and  during 
this  period  he  commenced  a  work  on  slavery,  which  was 
published  some  years  later.  In  1837  he  addressed  a 
public  letter  to  Henry  Clay  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  earnestly  advocated 
by  many  Southern  politicians  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  afford  fresh  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 
His  last  public  address  was  delivered,  August  1,  1842, 
at  Lennox,  Massachusetts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Fie  died 
the  2d  of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  was  buried  at 
Mount  Auburn,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  monu¬ 
ment  designed  by  his  friend  Washington  Allston. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  Channing’s  merits  are  of  a  very  high 
order.  His  style,  always  clear,  forcible,  and  elegant,  not 
unfrequently  rises  into  a  strain  of  lofty  and  spirit-stirring 
eloquence.  A  critic  in  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  remarks, 
“  Channing  is  unquestionably  the  finest  writer  of  the  age. 
From  his  writings  may  be  extracted  some  of  the  richest 
poetry  and  richest  conceptions,  clothed  in  language,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  literature,  too  little  studied  in  the 
day  in  which  we  live.”  Among  his  theological  discourses, 
his  lecture  on  the  “  Evidences  of  Christianity,’'  delivered 
at  Harvard  in  1821,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
It  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  point  out  anything 
more  admirable  on  the  same  subject  in  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  English  literature.  Of  his  character  as  a  man 
there  can  be  among  candid  judges  but  one  opinion.  A 
writer,  well  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  rare 
qualities,  observes,  “  Perhaps  that  which  gives  the  high¬ 
est  idea  of  his  character  was  the  fact  that  he  occupied  a 
constantly  growing  place  in  your  respect  as  you  knew 
him  more  intimately.  .  .  .  His  writings  were  not  excep¬ 
tions  to  his  life,  but  the  natural,  unforced,  and  often  inci¬ 
dental  expression  of  his  ordinary  state  of  mind.  Flis 
common  conversation  was  more  genial  and  varied,  but 
it  was  pitched  on  the  same  moral  key  with  his  writings. 
.  .  .  His  life  was  a  public  one ;  but  he  had  no  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  public  opinion  so  far  as  it  affected  himself.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  line  in  all  his  writings  which  ever 
received  a  different  colouring  from  any  thought  of  its 
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influence  on  his  own  reputation.  ...  He  wrote,  not  for 
himself,  but  as  one  dedicated  to  truth.”  (See  Letter  from 
Dr.  Peabody,  in  Sprague’s  “  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,”  vol.  viii.  pp.  376-378.)  One  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  admirable  traits  in  Dr.  Channing’s  character 
was  his  anxiety  not  to  allow  the  spirit  of  controversy  or 
pride  of  opinion  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  reception  of 
new  truth.  For  this  reason  he  not  only  avoided  contro¬ 
versy  as  much  as  possible,  lest  it  might  in  some  sense 
“  commit”  him  to  the  support  of  certain  opinions,  but 
he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  that  personal  influence 
(whether  arising  from  his  acknowledged  intellectual 
power,  or  from  his  superior  power  of  expression)  which 
might  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed.  He  desired,  not  that  they  should 
adopt  his  thoughts  and  convictions ,  but  be  true  to  their  own. 
So  great  was  his  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  human 
heart  and  conscience,  that  he  would  not  willingly  force 
them,  even  with  the  gentle  force  of  irresistible  persuasion. 
For  illustrations  of  his  extraordinary  gentleness,  fairness, 
and  magnanimity  towards  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  “Memoir,”  by  his 
nephew,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  88-90.) 

In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a  writer  and  orator,  Dr. 
Channing  is  said  to  have  possessed  rare  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  works  of  art.  Washington  Allston 
once  said  that  he  valued  no  one’s  opinions  of  his  pictures 
so  much  as  Dr.  Channing’s. 

Channing’s  collected  works  have  been  published  in  six 
i2mo  vols.,  (Boston,  1846,)  and  republished  in  London, 
in  crown  8vo,  (1855.)  Several  of  his  essays  and  other 
writings  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German. 
A  notice  of  Dr.  Channing,  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  M. 
Laboulaye,  appeared  in  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  in 
1852. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  William  Ellery  Channing;,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondence  and  Manuscripts,”  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev, 
William  H.  Channing,  Boston,  1848;  Spragub,  “Annals  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Pulpit,”  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1865;  also 
“North  American  Review”  for  October,  1835,  (by  Alexander  H. 
Everett;)  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May  and  September,  1838, 
(vols.  xvii.  and  xviii.;)  “Channing,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,  avec  une 
Preface  de  M.  Charles  de  R&nusat,”  Paris,  1857;  “Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  January,  1840 ;  “  Westminster  Review”  for  January, 
1849,  vol.  L ;  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Channing,  (William  Henry,)  an  eloquent  Unitarian 
minister,  a  nephew  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  a 
son  of  Francis  D.  Channing,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  after  which 
he  studied  divinity.  He  officiated  as  minister  in  New 
York  city,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  in  England.  He 
contributed  articles  to  the  “  Christian  Examiner,”  the 
“North  American  Review,”  and  other  periodicals. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “Memoir  of  William  Ellery 
Channing,”  (3  vols.,  1848,)  a  translation  of  Jouffroy’s 
“  Ethics,”  and  a  work  “  On  the  Christian  Church  and 
Social  Reform.”  Died  December  23,  1884.  | 

ChaDtal,  de,  deh  shfiN'tf  1',  (Jeanne  Francoise  Fre- 
miot — freh-me-o',)  a  French  lady,  and  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  Church,  born  at  Dijon  in  1572,  became  the  wife 
of  Baron  de  Chantal.  She  founded  and  superintended 
many  convents  of  the  order  of  Visitation,  between  1610 
and  1630.  Died  in  1641.  Her  son  was  the  father  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne. 

See  Beaufils,  “Vie  de  J.  F.  Fremiot  de  Chantal,”  1752;  Mao- 
fas  du  Tour,  “  Viede  J.  F.  Fremiot  de  Chantal,”  1753;  Jannart, 
“Abr£g£  de  la  Vie  de  Sainte-Chantal,”  1752;  Marsollier,  “Vie 
de  la  Mire  de  Chantal,”  1715;  William  H.  Coombes,  “History  of 
the  Life  of  S.  J.  F.  Chantal,”  2  vols.,  1830. 

Chanteclair,  de,  deh  shftNt'kl&R',  [Lat.  Cantocla'- 
rus,]  (Charles,)  a  French  jurist  and  distinguished  Latin 
schc/iar,  died  in  Paris  in  1620. 

Chantelauze,  de,  deh  shdNt'loz',  (Jean  Claude 
Balthazar  Victor,)  a  French  politician,  born  at  Mont- 
brison  (Loire)  in  1787.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1827,  and  in  May,  1830,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  seals,  or  minister  of  justice.  Having 
shared  with  Polignac  the  responsibility  of  the  measures 
which  provoked  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  tried  by 
the  peers  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He 
w7as  released  by  the  king  about  1838.  Died  in  1859. 

See  Lamartine,  “Histoirede  la  Restauration.” 

Chantereau-Lefebvre,  shftNFro'  leh-tevR',  (Louis,) 


a  learned  French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1588,  wrote 
on  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Died  in  1658. 

Chantonay,  de,  deh  shfiN'to'n^',  (Thomas  Perre- 
not,)  a  courtier,  born  at  Besan£on  in  1514,  was  a  son  of 
Chancellor  Granvelle.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  Paris,  in  order  to  watch  the  designs 
of  Catherine  de  M^dicis.  Supported  by  the  Guises,  he 
assumed  the  part  of  a  minister  of  state  at  the  French 
court.  Catherine  requested  that  he  should  be  recalled, 
(1563 ;)  but  he  remained  two  years  longer.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Chantreau,  shtN'tRS',  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a  French 
litUrateiir ,  born  in  Paris  in  1741.  Besides  other  works, 
he  published  a  Spanish-French  Grammar,  and  “The 
Science  of  History,”  (1803,)  containing  directions  for  the 
study  of  history.  Died  in  1808. 

Cnan'trey,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  eminent  English  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Norton,  Derbyshire,  in  1782.  Having  learned 
the  trade  of  carver  in  Sheffield,  he  went  to  London  about 
1804,  and  became  a  sculptor.  Nollekens  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  his  merit  and  to  promote  his  success, 
which  soon  became  brilliant,  especially  in  portraits  and 
monumental  sculpture.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  and  in  1818  a  member,  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
visited  Italy  in  1819.  He  was  knighted  about  1836. 
Among  his  most  admired  works  are  a  bronze  statue  of 
William  Pitt,  London ;  a  statue  of  Bishop  Heber,  at 
Calcutta ;  of  Canning,  at  Liverpool ;  of  Washington,  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts ;  and  “  The  Sleeping  Children,” 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  His  busts  of  eminent  contem¬ 
poraries  are  very  numerous.  He  died  in  1841,  leaving 
a  wife,  but  no  children. 

See  George  Jones,  “Life  of  F.  Chantrey,”  1850;  John  Hol¬ 
land,  ‘‘Memorials  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey,”  1851;  “Men  I  have 
known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  1866;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
April,  1850. 

Chanut,  shi'nu',  (Pierre,)  an  able  French  diploma¬ 
tist,  born  at  Riom  in  1600,  was  a  friend  of  Descartes. 
Died  in  1662. 

Chanvalon,  de,  deh  shftN'vt'liN',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Thibaut,)  a  French  savant,  born  at  Martinique  about 
1725,  was  educated  in  Paris,  by  Jussieu,  Reaumur,  etc. 
He  published  in  1763  a  description  of  his  native  island, 
entitled  “Voyage  &  la  Martinique.”  Died  in  1785. 

Chanzy,  sh&N'zfe',  (Antoine  Eugene  Alfred,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Nouart,  March  18,  1823.  He 
enlisted  in  boyhood  in  the  navy,  but  afterwards  studied 
at  Saint-Cyr,  and  was  distinguished  in  Italy  and  Algeria, 
becoming  a  brigadier  in  1868.  In  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  he  had  command  of  a  division  under  Palladines, 
and  afterwards  commanded  the  second  army  of  the  Loire  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  energy,  skill,  and  vigilance,  he  was 
overmastered  by  the  enemy’s  numbers,  and  after  various 
defeats  was  thoroughly  beaten  at  Le  Mans,  January  12, 
1871.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Algeria.  In  1875  he  was  made  a  life  senator,  and  in 
1879  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia.  Died  January 
5,  1883.  His  book  “La  deuxi&me  Arm^e  de  la  Loire” 
(1871)  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

Chao-Hao.  See  Shao-Hao. 

Chao-Kang.  See  Shao-Kang. 

■CJha'os,  [Gr.  Xaof,]  a  name  originally  applied  to  the 
infinite  void  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Ovid  represents 
it  as  a  confused  heterogeneous  mass,  containing  the 
primitive  elements  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent  ma¬ 
terial  creations  were  formed.  According  to  Hesiod, 
Chaos  was  the  parent  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Some  of 
the  poets  personified  Chaos  as  the  monarch  or  ruler  of 
the  primeval  void. 

Chapelain,  shfp'liN',  (Andr£,)  a  French  priest  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  wrote  “  De  Arte 
amatoria.” 

Ohapelain,  (Jean,)  a  French  poet  and  critic,  born  in 
Paris  in  1595.  He  was  one  of  a  small  company  of 
literati  who  in  1635  organized  themselves  under  the 
auspices  of  Richelieu  with  the  title  of  the  “  French  Acad¬ 
emy.”  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  was  planned  by 
him.  He  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  the  literary  world. 
His  epic  poem  “  La  Pucelle”  was  extolled  in  advance  as 
the  greatest  triumph  of  human  genius ;  but  its  glory 
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quickly  faded  under  the  sarcastic  wit  and  ridicule  of 
Boileau,  and  it  sank  Into  merited  neglect.  “  He  began 
by  being  the  oracle  of  authors,”  says  Voltaire,  “and 
ended  by  being  their  shame.”  Died  in  1674. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.” 

Chapelier,  le,  leh  shfp'le-i',  (Isaac  Ren£  Gui,)  an 
eminent  French  lawyer,  born  at  Rennes  in  1754*  was 
deputed  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  He  was  among 
the  ablest  orators  of  this  body,  in  which  he  often  pre¬ 
sided.  As  a  member  and  reporter  of  the  committee  on 
the  first  constitution,  he  drafted  the  decree  which  abol¬ 
ished  nobility.  His  political  affinities  were  with  the 
Feuillants,  or  the  friends  of  the  constitution.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  in 
favour  of  royalty,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Chapelle,  sht'pSl',  (Claude  Emmanuel  Luillier— 
lii-e'ye-l',)  a  witty  French  versifier,  born  at  Chapelle, 
near  Paris,  in  1626.  Gassendi,  who  frequented  his  father’s 
house,  gave  him  lessons  in  philosophy,  to  which  Moli&re, 
the  future  dramatic  poet,  was  admitted.  Chapelle  is  said 
to  have  aided  Moltere,  Racine,  and  Boileau  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  their  poems.  He  wrote  some  pieces  of  verse 
which  were  much  admired.  He  was  one  of  a  famous 
supper-party  of  Auteuil  who,  after  copious  potations, 
moralized  so  eloquently  on  the  miseries  of  life  that  they 
resolved  to  take  their  quietus  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
They  were  diverted  from  the  instant  execution  of  that 
purpose  by  Moli&re’s  suggestion  that  broad  daylight 
should  shine  upon  and  witness  so  noble  an  action.  Died 
in  1686. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&clede  Louis  XIV;”  D’Alembert,  “iSloge 
de  Chapelle.”  w 

Chapelle,  La.  See  La  Chapelle. 

Chaperon,  shtp'rAN',  (Nicolas,)  a  skilful  Frenca 
engraver,  born  at  Chateaudun  in  1596.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  etched  the  pictures  in  the  Vatican 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  Bible  of  Raphael.” 
These  engravings  (fifty-two  in  number)  were  published 
in  1638,  and  are  called  good  copies.  He  afterwards 
worked  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1647. 

Cha'pin,  (Aaron  Lucius,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  educator,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  February 
6,  1817,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1837,  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  From  1838 
to  1843  he  was  a  professor  in  the  New  York  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Deaf-Mutes,  and  from  1850  to  1886  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Beloit  (Wisconsin)  College.  Among  his  works 
is  “First  Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  (1880.) 
Died  in  1892. 

Cha'pin,  (Calvin,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  secretary  to  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  about 
1764;  died  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1851.  He 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance,  and  author  of  an 
essay  recommending  the  substitution  of  water  for  wine 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Chapin,  (Edwin  Hubbell,)  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
versalist  divine  and  distinguished  orator,  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  New  York,  in  1814.  He  preached 
for  several  years  at  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  and  about 
1848  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  As  a  popular 
and  eloquent  preacher  he  was  unrivalled  among  the  min¬ 
isters  of  his  own  denomination,  and  had  few  if  any  supe¬ 
riors  among  those  of  any  class  in  our  country.  ,  He  had 
also  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
attractive  lecturers  in  the  United  States.  He  published, 
besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  discourses, 
“  The  Crown  of  Thorns,”  and  “  Humanity  in  the  City,” 
(1854.)  Died  December  27,  1880. 

See  “Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  by  E.  G.  Parker,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1857. 

Chapin,  (Stephen,)  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
born  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  in  1778,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1804.  He  was  president  of  Columbian  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Washington,  from  1828  to  1841.  Died  in  1845. 

Chapin,  (William,)  an  American  teacher  of  the 
blind,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  Pie  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
1849,  served  39  years,  and  died  September  20,  1888. 

Chap'lin,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
born  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1776.  He  was  presi¬ 


dent  of  Waterville  College,  Maine,  from  1820  till  1832. 
Died  in  1841. 

Chap'man,  (Alvan  Wentworth,)  an  American 
botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Southampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  September  26,  1809,  graduated  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  in  1830.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Appalachicola, 
Florida,  and  published  “  A  Flora  of  the  Southern 
United  States,”  (i860;  enlarged  edition,  1884.) 

Chapman,  (Frank  Michler,)  ornithologist,  was 
born  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  June  12,  1864.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  since  1887,  and  has 
written  “  Hand-book  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,”  “Bird  Life,”  etc.  He  is  editor  of  the 
“  Bird  World.” 

Chapman,  chlp'mln,  (?)  (  Frederick  Henry,  )  a 
Swedish  vice-admiral  and  skilful  naval  architect,  bom  in 
1721.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  Naval  Architec¬ 
ture,”  (1775,)  which  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
Gustavus  III.  appointed  him  to  direct  the  construction 
of  vessels  for  his  navy.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Hallstroem,  “Minne  ofver  F.  H.  Chapman,”  1817. 

Chap'man,  (George,)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  and 
the  earliest  English  translator  of  Homer,  was  born  in  1557, 
at  what  place  is  not  known.  Having  become  a  resident 
of  London,  and  an  author  by  profession,  he  enjoyed 
the  society  and  friendship  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare 
His  most  memorable  production  is  the  translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse.  The  “Iliad”  appeared  in 
1598,  the  “Odyssey”  in  1614.  These  versions  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Coleridge.  “  A  daring, 
fiery  spirit,”  says  Pope,  “  animates  his  translation,  which 
is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  to  have 
written  before  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.” 
He  wrote  many  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  are  now 
forgotten.  Died  in  London  in  1634. 

Chapman,  (John,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born  in 
1704.  He  published  a  work  called  “Eusebius,”  (1739,) 
in  answer  to  Morgan  and  Tindal.  In  1741  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Sudbury.  He  subsequently  published 
numerous  sermons,  several  antiquarian  treatises,  and  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  (1744,)  in  which  he  corrected 
some  errors  committed  by  that  author  in  his  “  Life  of 
Cicero.”  Died  in  1784. 

Chapman,  (John  Gadsby,)  an  American  painter, 
born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  11,  1808.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Rome.  He  painted  “The 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas”  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

Chapman,  (John  Jay,)  born  at  New  York  in 
1862,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  author 
of  “  Emerson  and  other  Essays,”  “  Causes  and  Con¬ 
sequences,”’  etc. 

Chapman,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  in  1780,  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1800.  He  began  to 
practise  in  Philadelphia  in  1804,  and  obtained  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1813.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  same  institution.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “  Elements  of  Thera¬ 
peutics  and  Materia  Medica.”  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  from  1846  until  his 
death.  He  died  January  1,  1853. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography;”  “Discourse 
commemorative  of  Nathaniel  Chapman,”  by  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  1854. 

Chapman,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Durham  county  in  1717,  became  master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1746.  He  published  an  “Essay 
on  the  Roman  Senate,”  (1750.)-  Died  in  1760. 

Chapone,  sha-p5n',  (Hester,)  an  English  authoress 
of  great  merit,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1727,  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mulso.  In  1760  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Chapone,  who  died  ten  months  after  the 
union.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Elizabeth  Carter 
and  Mrs.  Montague.  She  contributed  to  the  “Adven¬ 
turer”  the  story  of  “  Fidelia,”  (1753,)  and  wrote  an  “  Ode 
to  Peace,”  and  other  admired  poems.  Her  “Letters 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind”  (1773)  are  highly 
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esteemed  She  also  published  “  Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Mrs.  Elwood,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Last  Century,”  1843. 

Chapour,  (a  king  of  Persia.)  See  Sapor. 

Chappe,  shfp,  (Claude,)  an  inventor  of  a  telegraph, 
born  at  Brfilon,  in  France,  in  1763,  was  a  nephew  of 
Abbe  Chappe  d’Auteroche.  In  1791  he  conceived  the 
project  of  communicating  with  his  absent  friends  by 
means  of  signals.  In  1792  he  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  a  machine  which  he  called  a  telegraph  which 
was  tried  with  success  between  Paris  and  Lille,  where 
a  dispatch  was  transmitted  through  forty-eight  leagues 
in  thirteen  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  The  importance 
of  the  invention  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the 
telegraph  soon  came  into  general  use.  Chappe  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  who  operated  successfully  with  the 
telegraph,  although  the  idea  did  not  originate  with  him. 
Died  in  1805. 

Chappe  d’Auteroche,  shtp  dot'rosh',  (Jean,)Abb6, 
a  French  astronomer,  born  at  Mauriac  in  1722.  In  1760 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
sent  him  to  Tobolsk  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
which  occurred  in  June  6,  1761.  On  his  return  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Narrative  of  his  Journey  in  Siberia.”  He 
went  to  California  to  observe  another  transit  of  Venus, 
and  died  there  in  1769. 

Chap'pel,  ( W illiam,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born 
in  Nottinghamshire  in  1582,  became  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1637,  and  Bishop  of  Cork  in  1638. 
He  published  “The  Use  of  the  Holy  Scripture,”  (1653,) 
and  other  works,  and  was  one  of  those  to  whom  “The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man”  has  been  ascribed.  Died  in  1649. 

See  “Vita  seipso  conscripta,”  (Autobiography,)  1715. 

Chap-pe'low,  (Leonard,)  an  eminent  English  Ori¬ 
entalist,  born  in  1683,  became  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge  in  1720,  and  promoted  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature  in  England.  Among  his  works  are  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Arabic  Language,”  and  a  translation  of 
the  “Traveller,”  an  Arabic  poem.  Died  in  1768. 

Chappuzeau,  shfp'pii'zo',  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  littera¬ 
teur,  bom  at  Geneva  about  1625;  died  in  1701. 

Chaps al,  shtp'sfl',  (C.  P.,)  a  French  grammarian, 
born  about  1790,  published  “Lessons  of  Logical  Analy¬ 
sis,”  (14th  edit.,  1842,)  and  a  “New  French  Grammar,” 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  M.  Noel.  The  latter  work 
made  the  fortune  of  the  authors.  Died  in  1858. 

Chaptal,  shtp'tfl',  (Jean  Antoine,)  Comte  de 
Chanteloup,  (shdNt'loo',)  ~a  distinguished  French  che¬ 
mist  and  statesman,  born  at  Nogaret  (Loz£re)  in  June, 
1756.  Having  graduated  as  a  physician  at  Montpellier 
in  1777,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  other  sciences.  In  1781  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  state  by  the 
manufacture  of  certain  chemicals  for  which  France  had 
previously  been  indebted  to  foreigners.  He  favoured 
the  popular  cause  in  the  .Revolution,  but  was  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  party  in  1793.  After  a  brief  detention, 
he  was  called  to  Paris  by  the  government  to  superintend 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  in  which  he  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  About  1796  he  became  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  just  founded.  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  council¬ 
lor  of  state  in  1800,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  1801. 
It  is  said  that  this  department  was  never  administered 
more  efficiently  for  the  prosperity  of  France  than  during 
the  four  years  of  Chaptal ’s  ministry.  In  1805  he  was 
made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  a  senator. 
A  few  years  later  he  became  a  count.  He  opposed  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  retired  from  public 
service  in  1815,  but  was  restored  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1819.  In  1806  he  had  published  “Chemistry 
applied  to  the  Arts,”  (“La  Chimie  appliqu^  aux  Arts,”) 
an  excellent  work,  which  was  translated  into  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe  and  is  still  much  consulted.  He  also 
wrote  “Elements  of  Chemistry,”  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Vine  and  the  Art  of  making  Wine,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1832. 

See  Flourhns,  “  I?loge  historique  de  Chaptal,”  1835 !  J-  S.  Julia- 
Fontknellk,  “Eloge  de  J.  A.  Cnaptal,”  1833;  Thiers,  “Histoire 
du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 


Chapuis,  shi'pti-e',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Amboise  in  1546.  He  succeeded  Belleforest  as  his¬ 
toriographer  of  France,  and  in  1596  became  Spanish 
interpreter  to  the  king.  He  translated  from  the  Spanish 
into  French  “Amadis  de  Gaul,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1611. 

Chapus,  shi'piis',  (Eugene,)  a  French  writer  on  hunt¬ 
ing,  horse-racing,  etc.,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1800. 
Among  his  works  are  “  The  Turf,”  (1853,)  and  “  Le  Sport 
a  Paris,”  (1854.)  Died  January  18,  1877. 

Charas,  shtTSs',  (MoisE,)  an  eminent  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  Protestant,  born  at  Uz&s  in  1618.  He  taught 
chemistry  for  nine  years  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  forced  him 
to  emigrate.  After  practising  jn  England  and  Holland, 
he  went  to  Spain  to  attend  Charles  II.,  and  was  induced 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  to  turn  Catholic.  He 
returned  to  Paris  about  1692,  and  died  there  in  1698. 
He  had  published  in  1676  a  “Pharmacopoeia,”  which 
was  extensively  used.  Voltaire  says,  “he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  well  on  Pharmacy.”  , 

See  I£lov,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine ;”  Cap,  “  ]j! loge  de  Molse 
Charas,”  1840. 

Cka'rax,  a  Greek  historian  and  philosopher,  was  a 
priest  of  Pergamus,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  his  very  volu¬ 
minous  Greek  histories  only  fragments  remain. 

Charbonnel,  shfR'bo'ngl',  (Joseph  Claude  Mar¬ 
guerite,)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1775.  He  displayed  skill  and  courage  at  Jena  in  1806, 
and  in  various  actions  in  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
As  general  of  division,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  (1813.)  He  became  a  peer  of  France 
in  1841.  Died  in  1846. 

Charbonnet,  shfR'bo'ni',  (Pierre  Matthias,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  born  at  Troyes  in  1733.  In  August, 
1792,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  the  royal 
family  confined  in  the  Temple.  Died  in  1815. 

Charbonni&res,  de,  deh  shtR'bo'ne'aiR',  (Alexis,) 
Chevalier,  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Auvergne  about 
1778.  He  composed  “  The  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  a  drama, 
a  poem  entitled  an  “Essay  on  the  Sublime,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1819. 

Charcot,  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French  pathologist, 
born  at  Paris  in  1825,  became  doctor  at  the  Salpetriere 
hospital  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  made  a 
scientific  study  of  hypnotism,  and  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  nervous  diseases.  His  works  on  these 
subjects  were  numerous.  Died  March  18,  1893. 

Chard,  (John  Rouse  Merriot,)  an  English  soldier, 
born  in  1847,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  engineers, 
and  made  himself  famous  in  1879  by  his  gallant  de¬ 
fence  of  Rorke’s  Drift  with  eighty  men  against  three 
thousand  Zulus.  He  received  the  Victoria  Cross,  was 
made  captain  in  1879,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1893. 

Chardin,  sh^R'diN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Simeon,)  a 
skilful  French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1699.  He  repre¬ 
sented  familiar  scenes  with  admirable  beauty  and  fidelity, 
and  was  employed  to  decorate  the  salon  of  the  Louvre. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Chardin,  shar'din  or  shfR'diN',  (Sir  John,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  traveller,  born  in  Paris  in  1643,  was  a  jeweller  by 
trade,  and  a  Protestant.  In  1664  he  made  a  journey  to 
India  and  Persia,  partly  on  account  of  business,  and  re¬ 
mained  six  years  at  Ispahan,  where  he  diligently  studied 
the  language,  history,  politics,  customs,  etc.  of  Persia. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Persian  king  as  an  agent  for 
the  purchase  of  jewels.  In  1670  he  revisited  Paris ;  but, 
finding  that  his  religion  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
his  preferment,  he  resolved  in  1671  to  return  to  the 
East.  He  passed  the  ensuing  ten  years  mostly  in  Per¬ 
sia,  and  in  1681  became  a  resident  of  London.  He  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.,  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Hol¬ 
land  about  1682.  In  1686  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  “Travels  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,”  (3  vols. 
4to,  1686-1711,)  which,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  “is  the 
best  account  of  Mohammedan  nations  ever  published.” 
Died  near  London  in  1713. 
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Chardon  de  la  Rochette,  shiR7d6N'  deh  II  ro'shSt', 
(Simon,)  a  French  philologist  and  Hellenist,  born  in  G<£- 
vaudan  in  1753,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  “  Magasin  Encyclopedique”  of  Milan,  for  which  he 
wrote  many  able  critical  dissertations.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  a  “  Greek  Anthology,”  which  cost,  the 
labour  of  twenty-five  years  and  was  left  unfinished. 
Died  in  1814. 

Charenton,  sht'rflN'tiN'^ Joseph  Nicolas,)  a  French 
writer  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Blois  in  1649*  He  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Persia  for  fifteen  years.  By  order  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  he  made  a  good  French  translation  of  Mari¬ 
ana’s  “  History  of  Spain,”  (1725,)  with  a  supplement 
His  version  was  so  successful  that  it  prevented  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  two  others  tStet^ere  in  progress.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1735.  ~~  -  . 

■Cha'rel,  [Xaprjg,]  an  Athenian  general,  whose  extor¬ 
tions  provoked  the  social  war  which  began  in  358  B.c. 
By  party  influence  and  corruption,  he  was  chosen  general- 
in-chief  in  this  war,  and  besieged  Chios  without  success. 

Chares,  a  Greek  statuary,  born  at  Lindus,  lived  about 
300  b.c.,  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  the  chief  founder 
of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture.  He  constructed, 
near  the  port  of  Rhodes,  the  famous  Colossus,  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  was  a  bronze  statue 
of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  in  height,  (about  one  hundred 
English  feet,)  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  224  b.c., fifty-six  years  after  its  erection.  The  frag¬ 
ments  remained  on  the  spot  more  than  nine  hundred  years. 

Chares  of  Mitylene  was  master  of  ceremonies,  or 
gentleman-usher,  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  recorded 
facts  and  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  that  prince,  in  a  work 
of  which  only  small  fragments  are  extant  In  340  he 
commanded  an  army  sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  he  failed  to  effect  his  object,  and 
was  superseded  by  Phocian.  He  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea, 
338  b.c.,  the  loss  of  which  was  ascribed  to  his  incapacity. 
He  survived  that  event  five  years  or  more.  His  char¬ 
acter  was  extremely  profligate  and  corrupt. 

See  Plutarch,  “Phocion.” 

Charette  de  la  Contrie,  shl'rSt'  deh  II  kdN'tRe', 
(Athanase,)  a  French  royalist  chief,  nephew  of  Fran5ois 
Athanase,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1796. 
He  fought  for  the  Bourbons  in  the  west  of  France  in 
1815.  He  went  into  exile  with  Charles  X.  in  1830,  and 
in  1832  raised  an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  the  west.  He 
published  a  “Military  Journal,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  Louis  Blanc,  “Histoire  de  dix  Ans.” 

Charette  de  la  Contrie,  (FRANgois  Athanase,) 
a  brave  Vendean  general,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1763.  He 
was  chosen  as  their  leader  by  the  insurgent  peasants  in 
I793>  an^  displayed  remarkable  talents  for  guerilla  war¬ 
fare.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  republicans 
in  1793-94,  and  maintained  the  contest  after  the  other 
Vendean  chiefs  had  fallen.  “  All  the  princes  of  Europe,” 
says  Alison,  “looked  to  him  as  the  only  man  capable  of 
restoring  the  royal  cause.”  In  April,  1795,  he  signed  a 
treaty  of  pacification,  which  he  soon  violated.  “  The  re¬ 
newal  of  hostilities,”  says  Alison,  “was  owing  to  the 
delusive  hopes  held  out  by,  and  ill-judged  assistance  of. 
Great  Britain.”  At  the  request  of  Count  d’ Artois,  Cha¬ 
rette  resumed  the  command,  but  was  unable  to  resist 
General  Hoche,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  mil¬ 
lion  francs  to  leave  the  country  in  peace.  He  refused 
these  terms,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  in  March,  1796. 

See  Lk  Bouvier-Desmortiers,  “Vie  de  Charette;”  T.  Muret, 

•Vie  populaire  de  Charette,”  1845. 

Charideme.  See  Charidemus. 

.  •ehar-I-de'mus,  [Xapi6WoC,]  a  Greek  general,  born 
m  Euboea  about  400  b.c.,  became  the  leader  of  an  army 
of  mercenaries.  He  entered  the  service  of  Cotys  King 
of  Thrace,  and  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt 
to  conquer  Chersonesus.  He  obtained  command  of  an 
A  thenian  army  in  349  b.c. 

.  Charidemus,  [Fr.  Charid±me,  kl're'd^m',]  an  Athe¬ 
nian  orator,  born  about  390  B.c.,  was  a  political  friend 
of  Demosthenes.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Macedon  when  Philip  was  killed  in  the  year  336,  and  was 
one  of  the  eight  orators  whom  Alexander  required  to 
oe  delivered  to  him  after  the  reduction  of  Thebes.  To 


escape  this  danger,  he  fled  to  Persia,  where  he  wa  s  put 
to  death  by  Darius  in  333  B.C. 

See  Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece.” 

Charis.  See  Charites. 

CharisL  See  Charizi. 

Charisius,  ka-rish'e^s,  (Aurelius  Arcadius,)  a 
Roman  jurist,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  350  a.d.  He 
wrote  “  De  Testibus,”  (“  On  Witnesses,”)  and  other  legal 
works,  extracts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  “  Digest.” 

Charisius,  (Flavius  Sosip'ater,)  a  Latin  gramma¬ 
rian,  born  in  Campania,  lived  about  the  fifth  century. 

■Char'I-tei,  singular  -Cha'ris,  [Gr.  Xapic,  Xapireg;  Fr. 
Les  Graces,  II  gRtss ;  Lat.  Gra'ti/b,]  the  Graces  ot 
classic  mythology,  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.  They 
were  supposed  to  bestow  grace,  beauty,  and  refinement, 
and  to  preside  over  social  enjoyments,  dances,  and  festi¬ 
vals.  They  were  also  patrons  of  poetry  and  art.  They 
were  three  in  number, — namely,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne, 
and  Thalia. 

See  Kbightlby’s  “Mythology.” 

•Char'I-ton,  [Gr.  Xapmav,]  author  of  a  Greeic  romance 
entitled  “  The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe,”  was 
a  native  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria.  His  epoch  is  unknown ; 
but  he  lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  or  after  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  The  chief  merit  of  his  work  is  in  the  style. 

Charizi,  chl-ree'thee,  (?)  (Judah,)  a  Spanish  poet  and 
Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Xeres ;  died  about  1235. 

Charke,  chark,  (Charlotte,)  an  English  actress, 
was  a  daughter  of  Colley  Cibber.  Died  in  1760. 

See  “  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke,”  by  herself 
London,  1837. 

Charlemagne,  shar'le-man',  [Fr.  pron.  shlRl'mfn'; 
Ger.  Carl  (or  Karl)  der  Grosse,  kaRl  d§R  gRos'seh ; 
It.  Carlo  Magno,  kaR'lo  mln'yo ;  Lat.  Car'olus  Mag'- 
nus,  i.e.  “  Charles  the  Great,”]  or  Charles  I.,  King  of 
France  and  Emperor  of  the  West,  born  at  the  castle  of 
Salzburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  742  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Pepin  le 
Bref,  King  of  the  Franks.  At  the  death  of  Pepin,  in  768, 
Charlemagne  became  King  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  etc., 
while  his  brother  Carloman  obtained  the  rest  of  his  father’s 
dominions.  In  771  Carloman  died,  and  Charlemagne  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  whole.  His  kingdom  then  included 
France  and  a  large  part  of  Germany.  He  married  Desiree 
or  Desiderata,  a  daughter  of  Desiderius  of  Lombardy.  In 
772  he  began  a  war  against  the  Saxons,  who,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  resistance,  were  finally  subdued  about 
thirty  years  later.  Having  defeated  Desiderius,  King  of 
the  Lombards,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy  in 
774.  Having  divorced  his  first  wife,  he  married  Hilde- 
garde  or  Ildegerda.  Returning  from  an  invasion  of 
Spain  in  778,  he  suffered  a  reverse  at  Roncesvalles, 
where  Roland  and  other  famous  paladins  fell  by  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  The  revolts  of  his  subjects  gave  him 
many  opportunities  for  the  successful  exercise  of  his 
military  talents.  In  800  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Leo  III:  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title  of  Caesar 
Augustus.  His  son  Pepin,  whom  he  had  made  King  of 
Italy,  died  in  810.  In  813  he  associated  his  son,  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  with  himself  in  the  empire.  He  died  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  capital,  in  January,  814,  leaving  a 
great  reputation  as  a  statesman,  legislator,  and  founder 
of  the  Germanic  Empire.  He  established  churches, 
monasteries,  and  schools,  and  promoted  learning,  arts, 
and  civilization.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time.  His  empire  comprised  all  the  region  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Ebro,  extending  eastward  to  Hungaiv 
and  southward' to  Calabria.  By  his  will,  made  in  806, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Charles, 
Pepin,  and  Louis,  the  last  of  whom  only  survived  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  became  his  successor.  His  descendants 
are  denominated  Carlovingians,  constituting  the  second 
dynasty  of  French  kings. 

See  Haur^au,  “Charlemagne  et  sa  Cour,”  1854;  Gaillard, 
“Histoire  de  Charlemagne,”  1782;  Arn.  Scheuffer,  “Caroli  Magni 
Vita  togata;”  G.  P.  R.  James,  “Life  of  Charlemagne,”  1832;  Do- 
natus  Acciajuoli,  “  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni  Commentarius ;”  Reine- 
rus  Reineccius,  “Annales  de  Gestis  Caroli  Magni ;”  Eginhard, 
“  Vita  Caroli  Magni,”  first  published  in  1521 ;  Capefigue,  “Charle¬ 
magne,”  1840;  Theodore  Nisard,  “Histoire  de  Charlemagne,” 
1843;  Heinrich  C.  von  Gagern,  “Carl  der  Grosse,”  184^ ;  Brb- 
dow,  “Carl  der  Grosse,”  1814;  Schroeder,  “Geschichte  Carls  des 
Grossen,”  1850 ;  Dippold,  “  Leben  Kaiser  Carl’s  des  Grossen,”  1810; 
Sporschil,  “Carl  der  Grosse,  sein  Reich  und  sein  Haus,”  1846. 
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Charlemagne,  (Jean  Armand,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Bourget  in  1759.  He  served  against  the  British 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  wrote  many  plays, 
poems,  and  tales,  besides  tracts  on  social  and  literary 
subjects.  Died  in  1838. 

Char'le-mont,  (James  Caulfeild,)  Earl  of,  a  lite¬ 
rary  and  patriotic  Irish  nobleman,  born  in  Dublin  in 
1728,  was  the  son  of  Viscount  Charlemont,  and  a  friend 
of  Edmund  Burke.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  author  of  a  “  History  of  Italian  Poetry.” 
He  had  great  influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  Ireland. 
Died  in  1 799. 

See  Francis  Hardy,  44  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life 
of  James  Caulfeild,  Earl  of  Charlemont,”  1810;  44  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  for  November,  1811 ;  ‘‘Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1811. 

(J^”The  following  order  has  been  adopted  in  regard 
to  rulers  or  princes  having  the  name  of  Charles  :  first, 
Emperors ;  secondly,  Kings,  (arranged  according  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  respective  countries,  England 
being  placed  first,  France  next,  and  so  on ;)  thirdly,  Arch¬ 
dukes  ;  fourthly,  Dukes. 

Charles  I.,  Emperor.  See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  II.,  Emperor.  See  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  France. 

Charles  III.,  or  the  Fat,  [Fr.  Charles  le  Gros, 
shiRl  l$h  gRo,]  Emperor  of  the  Franks,  born  about  832 
a.d.,  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  II.,  (le  Germanique,) 
and  among  the  German  emperors  is  reckoned  Charles 
III.  Louis  II.,  at  his  death  in  876,  divided  the  empire 
among  his  sons,  Carloman,  Louis,  and  Charles.  The 
first  and  second  having  died  without  lawful  issue  within 
six  years  ensuing,  Charles  inherited  their  portions.  In 
884  he  became  King  or  Regent  of  France,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  which  was  a  minor.  His  dominions  were  much 
too  large  for  his  capacity,  and  his  power  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  He  was  unable  to  relieve  Paris  from  the 
besieging  Normans  in  886,  except  by  paying  them  to 
transfer  their  ravages  to  another  part  of  France.  He 
was  deposed  by  his  nephew,  Arnulph  or  Arnolph,  in 
888,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Charles  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  born  in 
1316,  was  a  son  of  John  de  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  He  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1346, 
as  successor  to  Louis  V.,  whom  the  pope  had  excom¬ 
municated,  and  who  died  in  1347.  He  is  reproached 
for  his  subservience  to  the  pope.  About  1356  he  issued, 
at  Nuremberg,  the  Golden  Bull,  which  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  empire  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  This  Bull  determined  that  the  election  of  empe¬ 
ror  should  be  made  by  seven  electors,  viz.,  four  secular 
princes  and  three  ecclesiastics.  He  died  in  1378,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus. 

See  Pelzel,  44  Geschichte  Kaiser  Karls  IV.,”  1780. 

Charles  V.,  [Ger.  Karl  (or  Carl)  der  FBnfte, 
KaRl  d§R  fiinffteh ;  Fr.  Charles  Quint,  shtRl  k&N ;  It. 
Carlo  Quinto,  k&R'lo  kwfen'to,]  Don  Carlos  L  of 
Spain,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  ana  grandson  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  Mary,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
His  mother  was  Joanna,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and 
Castile.  He  was  born  at  Ghent  in  February,  1500,  and 
educated  in  Flanders,  under  the  care  of  William  de  Croy 
as  governor  and  Adrien  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor.  He  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father,  who  died  in  1506,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  and  Franche-Comt^.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  in  January,  1516,  rendered  Charles  master  of  an 
empire  more  vast  than  any  monarch  had  ruled  since 
Charlemagne.  He  removed  his  court  from  Flanders  to 
Spain  in  1517,  and  dismissed  Cardinal  Ximenes  from  the 
regency.  In  1519  Charles  was  elected  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  successor  to  Maximilian,  after  a  long  contest 
with  Francis  I.  of  France.  Having  appointed  Adrien 
of  Utrecht  Regent  of  Castile,  he  departed  from  Spain, 
and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  October,  1520. 
In  order  to  concert  measures  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines,  he  assembled  a  Diet  at  Worms 
in  1521.  (See  Luther,  Martin.) 

Foreseeing  that  a  war  was  impending  between  himself 
and  the  French  king,  Charles  made  a  secret  alliance  with 


Pope  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  In  his 
absence  the  people  of  Castile,  led  by  Juan  de  Padilla,  re¬ 
volted  against  the  regent,  and  were  successful  in  several 
battles  in  1520  and  1521.  Charles  returned  to  Spain  in 
1522,  and  by  a  wise  moderation  ended  the  civil  war.  In 
the  mean  time  hostilities  had  commenced  between  the 
allies  and  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  from  the 
Milanese  in  1522  by  Colonna.  An  imperialist  army 
which  invaded  Provence  in  1524  was  repulsed  by  Fran¬ 
cis,  who  again  marched  into  Italy,  and  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  The  war 
was  suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1526.  (See 
Francis  I.)  In  1526  he  married  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
a  daughter  of  King  Emmanuel.  A  league  having  been 
formed  by  Francis  I.  and  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  against 
Charles,  the  war  was  renewed  in  1527,  when  the  impe¬ 
rial  army,  under  Constable  Bourbon,  took  Rome  by  as¬ 
sault,  made  the  pope  a  prisoner,  and  committed  great 
outrages  on  the  citizens.  This  event  excited  general 
horror  in  Europe,  and  influenced  Henry  VIII.  to  join 
the  league  against  the  emperor.  Peace  was  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Cambrai  in  IC29. 

In  1530  Charles  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which 
he  had  appointed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  which  decreed  that  severe  penalties  should 
be  enforced  against  the  Protestants.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  Protestant  chiefs  had  united  in  the  League 
of  Schmalkalden  for  a  common  defence*  granted  them 
favourable  terms  of  peace  or  compromise  in  1531.  In 
1535  he  acquired  great  renown  by  the  defeat  of  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  with  a  large  armament 
which  he  commanded  in  person.  He  invaded  France 
from  the  south  in  1 536,  and  besieged  Marseilles ;  but, 
foiled  by  the  cautious  and  defensive  policy  of  Montmo- 
renci,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  after  he  had  lost  half  of 
his  army.  A  truce  of  ten  years  having  been  negotiated 
in  1538,  Charles  asked  and  received  a  safe-conduct  to 
pass  through  France  in  1539.  In  1541  he  conducted 
against  Algiers  an  enterprise  which,  in  consequence  of 
a  storm  at  sea,  and  disease  in  the  army,  resulted  disas¬ 
trously. 

The  truce  between  Charles  and  Francis  having  been 
broken  in  1542,  the  former  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  from  whom  he  obtained  material  aid  for  the 
war.  In  1544  the  French  gained  a  decisive  victory  at 
Cerisoles,  soon  after  which  Charles  and  Francis  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  Crespy,  (Crepy,)  and  secretly  agreed 
to  exterminate  heresy  in  their  respective  dominions.  In 
1546  he  published  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  league,  who  promptly  declared 
war  against  him.  Their  offer  of  battle  having  been  de¬ 
clined  by  Charles,  their  armies  were  dispersed  or  dis¬ 
banded  in  1547.  He  then  obtained  an  easy  conquest, 
and  subjected  the  Protestants  to  cruel  oppression  and 
exactions.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  fought 
for  Charles,  took  the  field  against  him  in  1552,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  league  and  supported  by  Henry  II. 
of  France.  Surprised  by  this  sudden  danger,  and  un¬ 
able  to  resist,  his  army  fled  in  confusion  from  Innspruck, 
and  Charles,  in  August,  1552,  signed  the  memorable 
treaty  of  Passau,  “  which,”  says  Robertson,  “  overturned 
the  vast  fabric  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed 
so  many  years,  and  established  the  Protestant  Church 
upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis.”  To  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Europe,' he  resigned  with  imposing  ceremonies 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  his  other 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  in  the  autumn  of 
1555.  He  assigned  as  his  motive  that  his  vigour  was 
exhausted  by  an  incurable  distemper,  the  gout.  He  re¬ 
signed  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Yuste,  near  Plasencia, 
in  Spain.  “  He  was  particularly  curious,”  says  Robert¬ 
son,  “with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and 
watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he 
reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  regret 
on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind 
to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  pro¬ 
found  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion.”  Unfor- 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  x;  th  as  in  this.  (ft^f^See  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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tunately,  this  passage,  so  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
1  ests  upon  no  trustworthy  foundation,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  views  which  Charles  is  known  to  have  held  a 
little  before  his  death.  He  died  September  21,  1 55^* 


See  Robertson,  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,”  1769 ; 
Prescott,  “  History  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,”  vol.  1.  chaps.  1.  and 
ix.;  Ulloa,  “  Vita  di  Carolo  V.,”  1559 :  G.  Leti,  “  Vita  del  Imperatore 
Carolo  V.,”  4  vols.,  1700;  Luigi  Dolce,  “Vita  di  Carolo  V.,  1561  ; 

Sandoval,  “  Historia  de  la  Vida  de  Carlos  V.,”  1606:  Masenius, 
“Historia  Caroli  V.,”  1672;  A.  Pichot,  “Charles  Quint,  1854; 
Stirling,  “The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  1852 

French  version  of  G.  Leti’s  work,  above  noticed,  1704 ;  Johann 
Gustav  'Droysen,  “Zwei  Verzeichnisse,  Kaiser  Karls  V.,  seine 
Lande  und  seiner  grossen  Einkiinfte,”  etc.,  1854  >  F.  A.  A.  Mignet, 
“Charles  V;  son  Abdication,  son  S^jour  et  sa  Mort  au  Monastfcre 
de  Yuste,”  1854;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1853;  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  January,  1855;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
July,  1857. 


Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  1685, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  Leo¬ 
pold  claimed  aright  to  succeed  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
who  was  his  first-cousin,  and  who  had  no  issue ;  but  he 
waived  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  this 
article.  By  the  will  of  the  Spanish  king,  who  died  in 
1700,  the  French  Duke  of  Anjou  was  appointed  his  heir. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  which  followed,  the 
claim  of  Charles  was  enforced  by  Austria,  England,  Por¬ 
tugal,  etc.,  while  the  French  and  a  majority  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  fought  for  his  rival,  Philip  V.  Charles  entered 
Madrid  with  an  army  in  1706,  but  was  soon  driven  out  of 
that  city.  The  French  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Al¬ 
manza  m  1 707,  and  Philip  remained  master  of  Spain.  In 
1 71 1  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  as  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  Hungary.  He  renounced  his  claim 
to  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  in  1714.  He  was  the 
last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
(Hapsburg,)  and  had  no  issue  except  a  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  for  whom  and  her  heirs  he  wished  to  secure  his 
crowns.  With  this  view,  he  promulgated  in  1724  a  new 
law  of  succession,  the  famous  “  Pragmatic  Sanction.” 
In  the  ensuing  years  of  his  reign,  all  the  plans  of  his 
cabinet  were  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  war  which  Aus¬ 
tria  waged  against  France  and  Spain  was  terminated  in 
1 735  by  a  treaty  in  which  Charles  ceded  Naples  to  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain.  He  died  in  October,  1740,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Maria  Theresa  as  Queen  of  Hungary. 

See  Schirach,  “Biographie  Kaiser  Karls  VI.,”  1778;  Zschack- 
witz,  “Leben  und  Thaten  Kaiser  Caroli  VI.,”  1723;  Pierre  Mas- 
suht,  “  Histoire  de  l’Empereur  Charles  VI,”  1742. 

Charles  VII.,  (Charles  Albert,)  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  born  at  Brussels  in  1697, was  a  son  °f  Maximilian 
Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  in  1722,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  1726.  In  1740  he  became 
a  competitor  of  Maria  Theresa  for  the  throne  of  Austria, 
(or  part  of  the  dominions  attached  to  it,)  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  France,  Prussia,  and  other  powers  in  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  He  was  elected  emperor 
in  1742.  His  armies  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians, 
and  he  was  driven  from  Bavaria  for  a  time.  He  died  in 
1745,  leaving  a  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Elector. 


See  J.  J.  Moser,  “  Staatshistorie  Deutschlands  unter  der  Regie- 
rung  Karls  VII.,”  2  vols.,  1743. 

Charles  I.,  (Charles  Stuart,)  King  of  England,  the 
third  son  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  born 
at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1600.  At  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry  in  1612, 
he  became  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  having  previously 
been  styled  Duke  of  York  and  Cornwall.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  March  27,  1625,  and  in  the  same  year 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  His  father’s  favourite,  the  unpopular  and  in¬ 
competent  Buckingham,  was  retained  as  chief  minister, 
and  acquired  an  ascendency  over  Charles  which  involved 
him  in  a  long  series  of  errors  and  disasters.  The 
growing  spirit  of  liberty  rendered  it  difficult  to  govern 
by  the  former  arbitrary  methods,  to  which  the  king  ad¬ 
hered  with  fatal  obstinacy.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  Parliament,  which  re¬ 
solved  not  to  grant  supplies  without  obtaining  a  redress 
of  grievances,  or  concessions  in  favour  of  liberty.  Be¬ 
tween  June,  1625,  and  March,  1629,  three  Parliaments 


were  successively  assembled  and  dissolved.  He  then 
resolved  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  and  resorted  to 
new  and  tyrannical  measures  for  raising  money.  Patents 
of  monopoly  were  granted.  The  Petition  of  Rights,  to 
which  he  had  given  his  assent,  was  violated.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  were  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  mutilated  for  their 
opinions.  Buckingham  having  been  assassinated  in  1628, 
Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  became  his  chief  advisers. 
A  war  with  Spain,  which  had  added  nothing  to  British 
glory,  was  ended  by  peace  in  1630.  In  1637  John  Hamp¬ 
den  gained  celebrity  by  his  resistance  to  the  illegal  levy 
of  ship-money.  By  his  attempt  to  impose  the  Episcopal 
liturgy,  etc.  on  the  Scottish  people,  Charles  provoked  a 
rebellion  and  civil  war  in  Scotland  in  1638.  A  new  Par¬ 
liament  was  assembled  in  April,  1640,  and  was  violently 
dissolved  in  the  following  May.  In  August,  England  was 
invaded  by  a  victorious  Scottish  army.  Defeat,  financial 
distress,  and  general  disorganization  compelled  the  king 
to  call  another  Parliament,  which  met  in  November,  1640, 
and  became  the  famous  Long  Parliament.  In  1641  Charles 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  by  which  he  made  himself  liable  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude.  In  January,  1642,  he  failed  in  a  rash  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  five  members  of  the  Commons,  which 
attempt  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  civil  war.  (See 
Cromwell  and  Hampden.)  “  From  that  moment,”  says 
Macaulay,  “  it  must  have  been  evident  to  every  impartial 
observer,  that,  in  the  midst  of  professions,  oaths,  and 
smiles,  the  tyrant  was  constantly  looking  forward  to  an 
absolute  sway  and  a  bloody  revenge.”  In  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  war  the  royalists  gained  numerous 
victories ;  but  the  tide  was  turned  at  Marston  Moor  in 
1644,  and  the  royal  army  was  again  defeated  in  1645,  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby,  where  Charles  commanded 
in  person.  In  1646  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish 
army,  which  delivered  him  to  the  English  Parliament 
in  1647.  Having  been  subjected  to  a  form  of  legal  pro¬ 
cess  by  the  Parliament,  he  was  condemned,  and  beheaded 
on  January  30,  1649.  “  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,” 

says  Macaulay,  “  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  a  man  of  strict 
morals  in  private  life.  He  was  as  good  a  writer  and 
speaker  as  any  modern  sovereign  has  been.” 

See  Macaulay,  Review  of  Hallam’s  “  Constitutional  History 
Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chaps.  1.  to  lix.;  Macaulay,  “His¬ 
tory  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  i. ;  Peter  Hbylin,  “  Life  of  Charles 
I.,”  1658;  William  Harris,  “Life  of  Charles  I.,”  1758;  Disraeli, 
“Life  and  Character  of  Charles  I.,”  1828;  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.;”  Lucy  Aikin,  “Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  I.” 

Charles  IL,  King  of  England,  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630. 
After  the  decisive  triumph  of  the  Parliament  at  Naseby, 
in  June,  1645,  he  retired  to  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  he 
joined  his  mother  in  Paris.  In  1649  he  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  “on  condition  of  his 
good  behaviour.”  Having  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Covenanters  and  signed  the  Covenant,  he  landed  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  June,  1650,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  about  the 
first  of  the  next  year.  The  austere  religionists  of  Scot¬ 
land  required  him  to  sign  “articles  of  repentance,”  and 
treated  him  as  a  captive  rather  than  a  king.  Cromwell 
having  defeated  the  royalist  army  at  Dunbar  and  re¬ 
duced  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  Charles  marched  with 
his  Scottish  army  into  England,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  His  hopes  that  the  English  would  rally  to  his 
standard  were  disappointed,  and  the  enterprise  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  signal  defeat  at  Worcester,  September  3, 
1651.  Charles  escaped  by  flight,  and,  after  many  ad¬ 
ventures  in  various  disguises,  he  embarked  in  October 
and  found  safety  in  France. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  to  the  throne  is  ascribed  to 
the  loyalty  and  prudence  of  General  Monk,  seconded  by 
the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  law  of  reaction.  Charles 
entered  London  in  May,  1660,  with  ample  demonstrations 
of  popular  joy.  He  appointed  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
prime  minister.  In  1662  he  married  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Episcopacy 
was  restored,  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  ejected. 
In  1665  Charles  declared  war  against  the  Dutch,  who, 
after  losing  several  naval  battles,  entered  the  Thames 
and  burned  some  ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  Peace  was 
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restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667.  The  next  year, 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  formed  against  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  a  coalition,  called  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  was  very  popular  with  the  English.  The  counsels 
of  the  ministry  called  the  Cabal  (a  word  which  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names  happened  to  compose)  soon  effected 
a  change  of  policy  and  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV., 
who  supplied  Charles  with  revenues,  so  that  he  might 
reign  more  absolutely  and  be  independent  of  Parliaments. 
War  was  again  declared  against  the  Dutch  in  1672,  and 
several  doubtful  battles  were  fought  at  sea.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  in  England  compelled  the  court  to  make  peace  in 
February,  1674. 

The  popularity  with  which  Charles  had  begun  his  reign 
had  long  been  expended.  He  was  suspected  of  leaning 
towards  popery,  and  he  had  actually  in  secret  entered 
the  Catholic  communion,  which  he  avowed  at  the  hour 
of  death.  A  rumoured  popish  plot  in  1678  convulsed  the 
nation  with  fear  and  furious  excitement.  The  Parliament, 
which  had  existed  since  1661,  became  so  insubordinate 
that  the  king  dissolved  it  in  1678.  In  1679  the  habeas- 
corpus  act  was  passed.  About  this  time  the  words  whig 
and  tory  originated,  and  were  applied  respectively  to  the 
opponents  and  the  partisans  of  the  court.  Charles  died  in 
February,  1685,  without  lawful  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  James  II.  His  reign  was  remarkable  as 
an  era  of  libertinism  in  morals  and  of  servility  in  politics. 
He  was  sensual,  indolent,  unambitious,  and  good-tem¬ 
pered.  “  Honour  and  shame,  to  him,”  says  Macaulay, 
“were  scarcely  more  than  light  and  darkness  to  the 
blind.” 

See  Hums,  "History  of  England,"  chaps,  lxiii.  to  box;  Mac¬ 
aulay,  "History  of  England,"  vol.  L;  William  Harris,  "Life 
of  Charles  II.,"  1765;  Morley,  "Character  of  King  Charles  II.,” 
1660;  McCormick,  “History  of  King  Charles  II.,"  3740:  Lord 
Halifax,  "Character  of  Charles  II.,  1750;  Count  Grammont, 
"Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.;"  Armand  Carrel,  “Hia- 
toire  de  la  Contre-r&volution  en  Angleterre  sous  Charles  II  et 

iames  II,"  1827;  George  Brodib,  "History  of  the  British  Empire 
om  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.," 
<822. 

Charles  the  Bald,  [Fr.  le  Chauve,  l$h  shov,]  or 
Charles  L,  King  of  France,  the  fourth  son  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  823 
a.d.  His  father  died  in  840,  after  dividing  his  empire 
among  his  sons,  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles,  the  last 
of  whom  had  all  of  France  lying  west  of  the  Rhone. 
Lothaire  having  claimed  the  pre-eminence,  the  other  two 
united  against  him,  and  defeated  him  at  the  great  battle 
of  Fontenai,  in  842.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
France  was  ravaged  by  the  Normans,  who  took  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  other  cities.  Charles,  being  unable  to  expel 
them  by  arms,  was  twice  reduced  to  purchase  peace  from 
them,  in  845  and  861.  On  the  death  of  Louis  II.  of  Italy 
without  issue,  Charles  invaded  Italy  in  875,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  after  defeating 
the  army  of  his  brother,  Louis  le  Germanique.  He  was 
continually  at  war  with  his  neighbours  or  subjects.  His 
empire  comprised  Italy  and  all  France  except  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  and  part  of  Burgundy.  He  died  in  877,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son,  Louis  le  B£gue.  As  emperor,  he 
is  reckoned  Charles  II. ;  as  King  of  France,  Charles  I. 

See  Michelet,  "Histoire  de  France;”  Sismondi,  "Histoire  des 
Franjais." 

Charles  IIL  of  France,  called  the  Simple,  [Fr.  le 
Simple,  leh  siMpl,]  bom  in  879  a.d.,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Louis  ie  B£gue,  who  died  in  that  year.  Two  elder 
brothers  having  died  before  he  had  attained  his  majority, 
Eudes,  Count  of  Paris,  was  chosen  king  by  the  nobles  in 
888.  Charles  was  crowned  by  his  partisans  in  893,  and 
at  the  death  of  Eudes,  in  898,  he  became  nominally  sole 
king ;  but  h-is  power  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  growing 
spirit  of  feudality.  The  remarkable  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  treaty  by  which  Rollo,  a  Norman  chief,  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Neustria,  (Normandy.)  About  920, 
Robert,  Duke  of  France,  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Robert  was  killed ;  but  his 
party  gained  the  victory,  and  elected  Raoul  or  Rodolph 
of  Burgundy  king  in  923.  Charles  was  treated  as  a 
captive  until  his  death  in  929.  He  left  a  son,  Louis 
Outremer. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  A.  Borgnbt,  "Sur  le 
Rigne  de  Charles  le  Simple,”  1843. 


Charles  IV.  of  France,  surnamed  le  Bel,  (l?h  bfil,) 
M  the  Handsome,”  was  the  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
and  was  Count  de  la  Marche  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Philippe  le  Long,  in  1322,  he  became  king.  He 
married  Marie,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
He  was  involved  in  war  with  Edward  II.  of  England, 
from  whom  he  claimed  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Gui- 
enne.  Edward’s  queen  Isabella,  who  was  the  sister  of 
Charles,  went  to  France  to  negotiate  the  question,  and 
there  obtained  the  means  by  which  her  husband  was 
deposed.  The  efforts  of  Charles  to  procure  his  election 
as  Emperor  of  Germany  were  not  successful.  He  died, 
without  male  issue,  in  1328,  and  Philippe  of  Valois  be 
came  king. 

See  Sismondi,  "Histoire  des  Franfais;"  Michelet,  “Histoire 
de  France.” 

Charles  V.,  called  the  Wise,  [Fr.  le  Sage,  leh  stzh,] 
King  of  France,  born  at  Vincennes  in  1337,  was  the  son 
of  John  II.,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince 
at  Poitiers.  He  acted  as  regent  while  his  father  was  a 
captive  from  1356  to  1360,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1364,  became  king.  He  frequently  summoned  the 
States-General  to  obtain  subsidies  for  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  English  invaders.  This  war,  after  a 
truce  of  several  years,  was  renewed  in  1370.  Charles 
resolved  not  to  lead  his  armies  in  person,  and  ordered 
his  generals  to  avoid  a  general  action.  This  policy  was 
very  successful.  The  French  general  Du  Guesclin  gained 
frequent  advantages,  and  expelled  the  English  from  Poi¬ 
tou,  Saintonge,  and  other  provinces.  Before  his  death, 
Charles  had  recovered  nearly  all  the  territory  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Edward  III.,  except  Calais  and  Bor¬ 
deaux.  He  had  married  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  and  had 
several  sons,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him  as  Charles  VI. 
He  patronized  learning,  and  founded  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris.  Died  in  1380. 

See  E.  Roy,  “Histoire  de  Charles  V,"  1849;  Michelet,  "His¬ 
toire  de  France;”  La  Harps,  "Slloge  de  Charles  V,‘  1767;  Jean 
Sylvain  Bailly,  “  filoge  de  Charles  V,”  1770. 

Charles  VL,  called  the  Well-Beloved,  [Fr.  le 
Bien-aimA,  l?h  be'&N'  &'m&',]  King  of  France,  born  at 
Paris  in  1368,  was  the  son  of  Charles  V.  He  was  the  first 
French  prince  that  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin,  which  he 
derived  from  the  province  of  Dauphine,  given  to  him  as 
an  apanage.  His  reign  nominally  began  in  1380,  when  his 
uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Burgundy,  and  Berry,  dis¬ 
puted  with  each  other  for  the  power  of  regent.  Charles 
married  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1385,  and  in  the  next  year  he  fitted  out  a  great  arma¬ 
ment  against  the  English.  The  number  of  vessels  of  his 
fleet  is  stated  at  1287.  The  designed  invasion,  however, 
was  quickly  abandoned.  In  1388  he  assumed  the  func¬ 
tions  of  royalty,  which  had  before  been  shared  by  his 
uncles.  Charles  became  deranged  in  1392,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  was  sacrificed  to  the  rivalry 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
king’s  brother.  The  former  had  the  ascendency  for 
several  years  preceding  his  death,  in  1404.  His  son  Jean, 
inheriting  his  title  and  ambition,  caused  Orleans  to  be 
assassinated  in  1407,  and  provoked  a  civil  war  which 
raged  between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs.  In 
1413  the  dauphin  Louis  seized,  or  attempted  to  seize, 
the  throne.  Henry  V.  of  England,  taking  advantage  of 
these  intestine  troubles,  invaded  France,  and  in  October, 
1415,  won  the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  dauphin 
having  died  in  1415,  his  brother  Charles,  who  favoured 
the  Armagnac  faction,  became  dauphin.  The  civil  wai 
still  continued.  The  Burgundians,  supported  by  Queen 
Isabelle,  with  a  shameful  disregard  of  the  claims  of  theii 
country,  made,  in  1420,  a  treaty  with  Henry  V.,  which 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  King  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  The  latter  died  in  1422. 

See  Duval-Pineu,  “  Histoire  de  France  sous  le  R&gnu  de  Charles 
VI,”  2  vols.,  1842;  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  “Histoire  de  Charles 
VI,"  1614;  Lb  Labourkur,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VI,”  1663;  Dh 
Lussan,  (Baudot  de  Juilly,)  “  Histoire  de  Charles  VI ;"  Saint- 
Remy,  “  Histoire  de  Charles  VI,"  1663. 

Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious,  [Fr.  le  Victo- 
rieux,  l$h  v&k'to're'uh',]  born  in  1403,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  VI.  He  became  dauphin  in  1416,  and  king 
in  October,  1422,  when  "malice  domestic  and  foreign 
levy”  grievously  afflicted  France.  (See  Charles  VI.) 
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Death  had  just  removed  his  most  formidable  rival,  Henry 
V.  of  England ;  but  the  son  of  the  latter  was  recognized 
by  a  powerful  French  faction,  who  were  masters  of  the 
capital.  In  1428  the  English  besieged  Orleans,  which 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  citizens,  who  were  loyal 
Armagnacs,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  was  delivered  in  1429 
by  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  “Maid  of  Orleans.” 
The  enthusiasm  which  she  inspired  into  the  French 
armies  rendered  them  victorious  in  many  succeeding 
encounters.  Charles  was  crowned  again  at  Rheims  in 
1429,  made  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1435* 
and  entered  Paris  without  opposition  in  1436.  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  reconquered  in  1450,  and  Guienne  in  1451, 
and  a  few  years  later  Calais  was  the  only  place  in  France 
which  the  English  retained.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  had  married  Marie  of  Anjou.  He  displayed 
much  political  ability  in  the  various  difficulties  which 
beset  his  reign,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  kings  to 
whom  France  owes  great  obligations.  By  the  “Prag¬ 
matic  Sanction”  (1438)  he  protected  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  against  papal  usurpation.  He  also 
made  an  important  reform  in  the  army,  which  before 
his  time  was  a  scourge  to  the  citizens  and  peasants  of 
France.  He  died  in  1461,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  XI. 

See  Baudot  db  Juilly,  “  Histoire  de  Charles  VII,”  1697  and 
1754 ;  P.  Clement,  ‘T  Jacques  Coeur  et  Charles  VII ;  ou  la  France  an 
XVe  Slide,”  1853. 

Charles  VHL,  King  of  France,  surnamed  thh 
Affable,  was  the  son  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charlotte  of 
Savoy,  and  was  born  at  Amboise  in  June,  1470.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  1483.  During  his  minority  his 
sister  Anne  of  France  was  invested  with  the  chief  power. 
In  1491  he  married  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,  who  was 
previously  affianced  and  married  by  proxy  to  Maxi¬ 
milian  of  Austria.  The  latter,  resenting  this  affront, 
declared  war,  and  formed  a  coalition  with  Henry  VII. 
of  England.  Charles  hastened  to  settle  this  difficulty 
by  negotiation,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  favourite  design  of  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
which  was  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 
In  1494,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  he  marched  into 
Italy,  found  an  ally  in  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  in  February, 
1495,  t0°k  Naples  without  serious  resistance.  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  the  emperor,  and  several  Italian  powers,  com¬ 
bined  against  Charles,  who,  after  staying  a  few  months 
in  Naples,  marched  homeward  with  8000  men,  and 
defeated  a  much  larger  army  of  the  allies  at  Fornovo. 
The  small  army  which  he  had  left  in  Naples  was  soon 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  Charles  is  represented  as 
having  been  amiable  and  gracious  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  died  in  1498 ;  and,  as  he  left  no  children,  the  crown 
passed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII. 

See  T.  Godefroy,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VIII;”  Philips  db 
Skgur,  “  Histoire  de  Charles  VIII,”  1835;  Antoine  Varillas, 

Histoire  de  Charles  VIII,”  1691;  Philipps  de  Comines,  “M6- 

moires.” 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  the  second  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  in  155°-  Succeeding  his  brother, 
Francis  II.,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  December,  1560. 
During  his  minority  his  mother  was  the  master-spirit 
of  the  government,  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of 
Navarre,  was  lieutenant-general.  Before  his  accession 
the  question  of  religious  reform  had  arrayed  against 
each  other  two  powerful  parties,  the  Catholics  and  the 
Huguenots,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  persecuted  in 
the  preceding  reign  and  were  determined  to  assert  by 
force  their  religious  liberty.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was 
the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  was  supported 
by  the  court  and  the  people  of  Paris.  The  Protestants, 
led  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  by  Coligni,  etc.,  formed  the 
majority  m  the  south  and  west  of  France. 

Catherine,  who  was  jealous  of  ♦he  influence  of  the 
Guise  family,  adopted  the  subtle  policy  of  holding  the 
Dalance  of  power ;  and  her  intrigues  tended  rather  to 
foment  the  civil  war,  which  began  in  1562.  The  King 
of  Navarre,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  the  same  year.  In  Feb- 
ruary  of  the  next  year  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assas¬ 
sinated  while  pressing  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  and  a  few 
weeks  later  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the 


two  factions.  Charles  was  declared  of  age  in  1563 ;  but 
he  remained  under  the  control  of  his  mother,  who  had 
infused  into  him  her  perfidious  principles.  The  war  was 
several  times  renewed,  and  suspended  by  treaties  in 
which  neither  party  had  confidence.  The  Protestants 
were  defeated  at  Saint-Denis,  (1567,)  and  Jamac,  (1569,) 
where  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  killed. 

In  1570  Charles  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  made  overtures  which 
resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots.  The 
terms  were  favourable  to  the  latter ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  treaty  was  part  of  a  scheme  of  deeply- 
meditated  treachery,  on  the  part  of  Catherine  at  least 
If  Charles  was  accessary  to  the  plot,  he  must  have  acted 
the  part  of  a  consummate  dissembler.  He  invited  Co¬ 
ligni  and  the  other  chiefs  of  that  party  to  court,  treated 
them  with  favour  and  apparent  cordiality,  and  succeeded 
in  allaying  their  suspicions,  especially  after  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  marriage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  which  was  celebrated  in  August,  1572. 
While  the  Protestant  chiefs  were  sharing  the  nuptial 
festivities  in  Paris,  on  the  night  of  August  24,  (“Saint 
Bartholomew’s  Day,”)  the  signal  for  the  massacre  was 
given.  The  fanatical  populace  of  Paris,  instigated  by 
princes,  nobles,  and  the  high  officers  of  the  court,  be¬ 
came  willing  agents  in  the  murderous  work.  The  mas¬ 
sacre  continued  several  days  in  Paris,  where  the  number 
of  victims  was  computed  at  about  ten  thousand;  and 
similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  provinces.  Charles 
admitted  that  he  had  consented  to  this  enormous  crime, 
but  sought  to  palliate  it  by  affirming  that  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  had  been  detected.  His  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  prime 
managers  of  the  plot.  After  suffering  the  agonies  of 
remorse,  Charles  died,  without  issue,  in  1574,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  Henry  III. 

See  Vabillas,  “  Histoire  de  Charles  IX,”  1683;  Sismondi  and 
H.  Martin,  “  Histoire  de  France ;”  Walter  Anderson,  “  History 
of  France  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.,”  5 
vols.,  1767-8*. 

Charles  X.,  King  of  France,  born  at  Versailles  in 
October,  1757,  was  the  son  of  the  dauphin,  (who  was 
eldest  son  of  Louis  XV.,)  and  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  received  at  birth  the  name  of  Charles 
Philippe  and  the  title  of  Comte  d’ Artois.  In  1773  he 
married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  Due  d’An- 
gouleme  and  the  Due  de  Berry.  He  constantly  opposed 
all  concessions  to  the  Revolution  from  the  first,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  to  join  in  the  royalist  emigration  of 
1789.  In  the  ensuing  years  he  visited  several  courts  of 
Europe,  soliciting  aid  and  levying  war  against  the  French 
republic.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  he  received 
the  title  of  Monsieur .  Having  persuaded  Charette,  the 
Vendean  chief,  to  renew  the  civil  war,  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  an  army  in  England,  he  commanded  the  expedition 
of  Quiberon  in  1795,  which  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
Without  landing  on  the  soil  of  France,  he  returned  to 
England;  and  Charette  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.,  “The 
cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  all.” 

Bonaparte  having  ceased  to  reign,  the  Count  d’Artois 
entered  Paris  with  the  allied  army  in  April,  1814,  and 
exclaimed,  “  There  is  nothing  changed  in  France  :  there  is 
only  one  Frenchman  the  more!”*  He  ascended  the  throne, 
September  16,  1824,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
his  accession  was  attended  with  general  rejoicing.  Vil- 
l&le  and  other  ministers  of  the  late  king  were  retained  ; 
but  a  conclave  of  ecclesiastics  obtained  an  ascendency  in 
the  royal  council,  to  which  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign 
are  ascribed.  In  1825  the  sacerdotal  party  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  against  sacrilege,  punishing  with  death 
the  profanation  of  “sacred  vases”  and  “holy  wafers.” 
This  excited  much  indignation.  In  1827  Charles  dis¬ 
banded  the  national  guard,  which  had  shown  symptoms 
of  disaffection.  In  January,  1828,  the  ministry  of  Vill&le 
was  superseded  by  that  of  M.  de  Martignac,  which  was 
formed  by  a  compromise  between  the  extreme  royalists 
and  the  liberals,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  who  said  to  them,  “  Vill&le’s  system  was  mine ;  and 


•  This  famous  saying  was  the  suggestion  of  Talleyrand. 
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I  hope  you  will  conform  yourselves  to  it.”  The  ministers 
having  Seen  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Charles 
dismissed  them  in  August,  1829,  and  formed  an  extreme 
royalist  ministiy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince 
de  Polignac,  wno  was  also  the  confidant  of  the  king. 
The  Chamber,  which  met  in  March,  1830,  voted  an  ad¬ 
dress  hostile  to  the  ministers,  who,  having  appealed  to 
the  country  by  a  new  election,  were  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  The  king  and  cabinet  then  resolved  on  a  coup 
d'itat.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1830,  they  issued  the  ordi¬ 
nances  which  infringed  the  charter  and  caused  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  monarchy.  After  a  bloody  contest  of  three 
days’  duration  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  between  the  people 
and  the  army  under  Marmont,  the  revolution  was  com¬ 
pleted,  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
ceased  to  reign.  Charles  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  retired  to  England, 
and  died  at  Goritz  in  October,  1836.  The  qualities  of 
his  heart  are  eulogized  by  Lamartine  and  others;  but 
his  intellectual  capacity  was  small.  Lord  Brougham 
represents  him  as  a  furious  bigot  and  a  declared  enemy 
of  liberty. 

See  Vaulabelle,  “  Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations Mont- 
bel,  “  Demi&re  flpoque  de  l’Histoire  de  Charles  X  Lamartine, 
**  History  of  the  Restoration Bailleul,  “  La  France  sous  le  Rigne 
de  Charles  X,”  1824 ;  Lorieux,  “  Histoire  du  R&gne  de  Charles 
X,”  1834. 

Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  Count  of  An¬ 
jou  and  Provence,  born  about  1220,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France.  He  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence,  who 
appointed  him  the  heir  of  his  dominions.  He  joined 
his  brother,  Saint  Louis  of  France,  in  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  about  1250.  Instigated  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  and  his  successor,  Clement  IV.,  he  attacked 
Manfred,  King  of  Naples,  defeated  him  in  1266,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  throne.  (See  Manfred.)  He  was  an  able  but 
tyrannical  ruler,  and  was  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party. 
His  cruelties  or  extortions  provoked  the  people  of  Sicily, 
who  revolted,  and  massacred  several  thousand  French¬ 
men  at  Palermo,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1282.  This  event 
is  called  “the  Sicilian  Vespers.”  He  died  in  1285,  after 
he  had  failed  to  repress  the  rebellion  in  Sicily. 

See  Saint-Priest,  “Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  Naples  par 
Charles  d’ Anjou.” 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1248.  He  was  more  humane  and  just  than 
his  father.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Hungary ;  and  their  eldest  son,  Charles  Martel,  obtained 
the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1290.  Charles  II.  died  in  1309, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Robert. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais.” 

Charles  III.,  sometimes  called  Durazzo,  (doo-rit'so,' 
King  of  Naples,  was  a  descendant  of  Charles  II.  In 
1378  he  commanded  the  army  which  Louis  of  Hungary 
sent  against  the  Venetians.  The  pope,  Urban,  invited 
him  to  conquer  Naples,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Joanna 
(or  Joan)  I.  He  entered  Naples  with  an  army  in  1381, 
and,  having  put  Joanna  to  death,  made  himself  master 
of  the  kingdom.  About  1385  a  party  in  Hungary  offered 
him  the  crown  of  that  country,  which  he  accepted.  Soon 
after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  new  kingdom,  he 
was  assassinated,  in  1386. 

Charles  IL,  surnamed  the  Bad,  [Fr.  le  Mauvais, 
l?h  mo'v£',]  King  of  Navarre,  born  in  1332,  was  the  son 
of  Philip,  third  King  of  Navarre,  and  Jeanne  of  France, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Louis  X.  He  became  king  in 
1350,  and  mairied  the  daughter  of  King  John.  He  wa3 
distinguished  for  talents,  courage,  and  address.  Having 
allied  himself  with  the  King  of  England,  he  waged  war 
against  Charles  V.  of  France.  His  life  was  nearly  al 
passed  in  wars  and  plots,  which,  though  not  successful, 
inflicted  great  calamities  on  France.  Died  in  1387. 

Charles  IH.,  King  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the  Noble, 
born  about  1360,  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  Bad,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1387.  In  1404  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  French  court,  by  which  he  renounced  his  claims  to 
Champagne,  Brie,  and  Evreux,  and  obtained  Nemours, 
with  the  title  of  duke.  Died  in  1425. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Navarre,  born  in  1421,  was  a 
son  of  John  II.  His  mother,  Blanche,  was  a  daughter 


of  Charles  III.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  translated 
the  “Ethics”  of  Aristotle  into  Spanish.  Died  in  1461. 

Charles  I.,  King  of  Roumania,  (named  in  full  Charles 
Eitel  Friedrich  Zephyrin  Ludwig,)  bom  April  20, 
1839.  He  is  a  son  of  Charles  Edward,  Prince  of  Ho- 
lenzollern-Sigmaringen,  who  in  1849  surrendered  the 
government  of  his  dominions  to  his  relative  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  king’s  paternal  grandmother  was  of  the 
Murat  family,  and  his  maternal  grandmother  was  Ste¬ 
phanie  de  Beauharnais,  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon  I. 
[n  1866  Charles  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Roumania, 
laving  been  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  in  1881  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  His  queen, 
Pauline  Elizabeth  Ottilia  Louisa,  was  a  princess  of  the 
louse  of  Wied,  (born  December  29,  1843,)  ar>d  *s  dist>n* 
juished  as  a  novelist,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of 
‘Carmen  Sylva.”  The  kit»g  had  an  active  command  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  in  which  the  Rouma¬ 
nians  bore  a  distinguished  part. 

Charles  (Carlos)  L  of  Spain.  See  Charles  V. 

Charles  (or  Carlos)  II.,  King  of  Spain,  the  son  of 
Philip  IV.,  was  born  in  November,  1661.  He  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  in  October,  1665,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  A  war  between  Spain  and 
France  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Nymwegen  in 
1678,  when  Charles  married  Louise  d’Orleans,  a  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  a  feeble  and  indolent  ruler,  and 
left  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  ministers.  In  1689  he 

J'oined  a  coalition  of  the  great  powers  against  Louis  XIV., 
lis  brother-in-law.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  ended 
this  war,  in  which  the  Spanish  armies  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate.  As  he  was  childless,  and  as  distempers  of  body  and 
mind  foreboded  his  early  death,  he  became  anxious  about 
the  succession  to  his  crown.  He  made  a  will  in  favour 
of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  will  had  scarcely  been 
signed  when  that  prince  died.  The  principal  claimants 
now  were  Philip  of  France,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  The  court  of  Madrid 
was  divided,  and  the  dying  king  was  distracted  by  a  long 
contest  between  their  partisans.  At  last  he  signed,  in 
1700,  the  memorable  testament  which  recognized  the 
claim  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  who  became  Philip  V.,  and 
caused  the  long  European  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
Died  in  November,  1700. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.;  John  Dunlop, 
“  Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,” 
3  vols.,  1834;  “Spain  under  Charles  II.:  Extracts  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Alexander  Stanhope,”  edited  by  Philip  Henry  Ma¬ 
hon,  1840;  “  Leb©«  S.  M.  Carolill.  Konigsin  Spanien,”  Leipsic,  1708. 

Charles  HL,  King  of  Spain,  the  second  son  of  Philip 
V.  and  Elizabeth  Farnese,  was  born  in  January,  1716. 
His  father  ceded  to  him  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
in  1734.  He  married  Amelia,  a  Saxon  princess.  His 
reign  in  Naples  was  rather  prosperous  and  peaceful  until 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  August,  1759.  He 
became  the  ally  of  France  in  the  war  against  England  in 
1762,  in  accordance  with  the  Family  Compact  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  by  promoting  industry, 
arts,  and  education,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his 
ministers  Florida,  Blanca,  and  Campomanes.  When 
his  reforms  excited  a  sedition  among  the  populace  of 
Madrid,  Charles  said,  “  My  subjects  are  like  infants,  that 
cry  when  one  goes  to  wash  them.”  He  restricted  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  cn 
masse  from  Spain  and  all  his  dominions,  in  1767.  In 
1779  Charles  declared  war  against  England,  which  was 
then  involved  in  a  contest  with  France.  The  combined 
fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain  failed  to  capture 
Gibraltar,  after  a  long  siege ;  but  Spain  recovered  Mi¬ 
norca  and  Florida  from  the  English.  He  died  in  1788, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  IV.  His  reign 
appears  to  have  been  beneficial  to  Spain.  He  possessed 
a  good  disposition  and  sound  judgment. 

See  Bbccatini,  “Storia  del  Regno  di  Carlo  III.,”  1796;  Cabar¬ 
rus,  “  Elogio  de  Carlos  III.,”  1789;  Coxb,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,”  1813. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  the  second  son  of  Charles 
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III.  and  Maria  Amelia  ot  Saxony,  was  born  in  Naples 
in  November,  1748.  He  followed  his  father  to  Spain  in 
1 759,  and  then  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
In  1765  he  married  his  cousin,  Maria  Louisa  Theresa 
of  Parma,  a  woman  of  very  vicious  morals.  He  became 
king  in  December,  1788,  and  retained  Florida  Blanca  as 
prime  minister.  In  1 792  the  latter  was  disgraced  by  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
her  unworthy  favourite,  the  upstart  Godoy.  In  March, 
1793,  the  French  republic  declared  war  against  Charles, 
who  had  shown  his  hostility  by  expelling  French  resi¬ 
dents  from  Spain.  The  French  defeated  the  Spanish  in 
many  battles,  and  reduced  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  July,  1795,  when  the  French  conquests 
in  Spain  were  restored.  Charles  testified  his  joy  at  this 
result  by  creating  Godoy  Prince  of  Peace,  generalissimo, 
etc.  Through  the  influence  of  French  diplomacy,  the 
Spanish  court  declared  war  against  England  in  1796,  and 
Charles  gave  up  the  direction  of  the  government  to  the 
queen  and  her  favourite.  His  son  and  heir,  Ferdinand, 
in  1807,  wrote  to  Bonaparte  complaining  of  Godoy’s 
misrule  and  asking  protection.  After  scandalous  dis¬ 
sensions  in  the  royal  family,  Charles  resigned  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son  in  March,  1808.  Bonaparte  then 
procured  an  interview  with  Charles  and  his  son  at 
Bayonne,  and  extorted  from  both  a  renunciation  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Charles  received  a  liberal  pension, 
became  a  resident  of  Rome  in  1811,  and  died  in  1819. 

See  Thiers,  “  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  PEmpire Scott, 
"Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.” 

Charles  [Sw.  Karl  or  Carl,  kaRl]  VH.,  King  of 
Sweden,  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  designated  Charles 
the  First.  Historians  generally  agree  that  the  first  six 
Charleses,  mentioned  by  Magnus,  are  imaginary  per¬ 
sonages  ;  yet  they  have  followed  usage  in  recognizing 
their  existence.  Charles  VII.  was  the  son  of  Sverker  I., 
King  of  Gothland.  King  Eric  IX.  having  been  assas¬ 
sinated  in  1160,  the  Swedes  elected  Charles  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  married  Christina,  a  niece  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Canute,  a  son  of  Eric  IX.,  supported  by  a 
faction  of  Swedes,  killed  Charles  in  1168  and  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

Charles  VUI.,  King  of  Sweden,  called  Canutson  or 
Knutson,  (knoot'sQn,)  was  the  son  of  Canute  Bonde,  and 
descended  from  Eric  IX.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
he  became  marshal  of  the  kingdom.  Eric  XIII.  having 
been  dethroned  about  1438,  Charles  was  chosen  admin¬ 
istrator  of  Sweden  in  1440.  On  the  death  of  Christo¬ 
pher,  in  1448,  he  was  elected  his  successor.  Christian, 
King  of  Denmark,  by  the  aid  of  his  partisans  in  Sweden, 
expelled  Charles  in  1457,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
Charles  was  restored  in  1467,  and  reigned  until  his  death 
in  1470.  His  successor  was  Sten  Sture,  his  nephew. 

See  Geyer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Su£de.” 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in  1550,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  About  1568  he  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  his  brother  John  and  other  nobles  in  dethron¬ 
ing  Eric  XIV.  When  John  died,  in  1592,  Charles  be¬ 
came  a  competitor  for  the  crown  against  Sigismund,  (the 
son  of  John,)  who  was  a  Catholic  and  had  been  chosen 
King  of  Poland.  In  1593  the  legislature  decreed  that 
Lutheranism  only  should  be  tolerated  in  Sweden.  Charles 
gained  a  victory  over  the  army  of  Sigismund  in  1598,  and 
was  soon  after  declared  regent.  In  1604  he  was  elected 
king  by  the  States.  He  waged  war  against  Russia  with 
success,  and  founded  Gothemburg  and  other  cities.  He 
died  in  1611,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

See  Anders  Fryxell,  “Carl  IX.,”  1831. 

Charles  X.,(or  Charles  Gusta'vus,)King  of  Sweden, 
born  at  Nykoping  in  1622,  was  the  son  of  John  Casimir, 
Prince  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  Catherine,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  IX.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  art  of  war 
under  Torstenson,  commander  of  the  Swedish  army. 
The  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  in  1649,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Christina,  the  queen-regnant,  declared  him 
the  heir-apparent.  On  the  abdication  of  Christina,  in 
June,  1654,  he  began  his  enterprising  and  eventful  reign. 
The  genius  of  his  uncle  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  raised 
Sweden  to  a  high  rank  among  European  powers.  The 
pretensions  made  by  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  Swedish 


crown  having  provoked  a  war,  Charles,  in  1655,  invaded 
Poland,  took  Warsaw,  the  capital,  and  in  three  months 
became  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  While  he  was 
absent,  the  Danes  attacked  Sweden.  He  then  made  a 
rapid  march  against  the  new  enemy,  and,  crossing  the 
ice  in  January,  1658,  dictated  to  the  vanquished  Danes  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  acquired  Scania  and  other 
provinces.  He  died  in  February,  1660,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Charles,  whose  mother  was  Hedwige 
Eleonor  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

See  S.  Puffendorf,  “De  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  Gustavi,”  1696;. 
Lundblad,  “Konung  Carl  X.  Gustafs  Historia,”  2  vols.,  1823-29. 

Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Charles  X., 
was  born  in  December,  1655.  In  1660  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  with  the  restored  King  of  Poland,  by  which 
the  Swedes  retained  their  conquests  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Baltic.  Charles  began  to  exercise  royal  power  in 
1672,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,, 
which  in  1674  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Prussia  and 
other  powers.  Charles  defeated  the  Danes,  who  invaded 
Sweden  in  1677,  but  suffered  reverses  in  his  German 
provinces.  In  1679  he  concluded  a  peace,  and  married 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  He 
then  resolved  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  prosperous,, 
though  rather  despotic.  He  promoted  manufactures, 
commerce,  sciences,  and  arts,  subverted  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  when  he  died,  in  1697,  left  a  flourishing 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Charles  XII. 

See  John  Robinson,  “Account  of  Sweden,”  1717 ;  E.  Puffen¬ 
dorf,  "Anecdotes  de  Su&de.” 

Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden, a  celebrated  conqueror, 
born  at  Stockholm,  June  27,  1682,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  XI.  and  Ulrica  Eleonora  of  Denmark.  He  was 
invincibly  obstinate  from  childhood.  The  only  way  of 
moving  nis  will  was  through  the  sentiment  of  honour. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  April  15,  1697,  and  followed 
the  counsels  of  Count  Piper,  who  was  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  the  prime  minister.  An  opportunity  to 
exert  and  develop  his  extraordinary  martial  genius  was 
soon  presented  by  the  cupidity  of  three  kings,  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  his  youth  and  to  partition  his 
dominions  among  themselves.  These  were  Peter  I.  of 
Russia,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  Augustus,  King 
of  Poland,  who,  in  1700,  formed  a  league  against  him. 
With  intrepid  alacrity  he  prepared  for  the  unequal 
contest.  He  became  extremely  frugal  in  his  dress,  food, 
and  mode  of  living.  His  body,  by  severe  exercise,  was 
made  proof  against  fatigue.  Denmark  having  begun  the 
war  by  attacking  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  Charles,  at  the 
head  of  his  well-disciplined  army,  left  Stockholm  (to 
which  he  never  returned)  in  May,  1 700.  Having  effected 
a  descent  on  the  isle  of  Zealand,  he  besieged  Copen¬ 
hagen  until  the  Danish  king  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  August,  1700.  Without  delay  he  marched 
with  20,000  Swedes  against  the  Czar  Peter,  who,  with 
about  80,000  men,  was  besieging  Narva.  Before  the 
arrival  of  his  main  army,  Charles  began  the  attack  with 
8000  men,  and  gained  in  November,  1700,  a  complete 
victory,  which  filled  his  adversaries  with  consternation. 

In  the  next  campaign  he  invaded  Poland,  and,  after 
several  victories,  formed  the  design  of  deposing  Augustus, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  domestic  faction,  he  easily 
effected.  He  designated  for  his  successor  Stanislas 
(or  Stanislaus)  Leczinski,  who  began  to  reign  in  1704. 
Augustus  having  retired  to  Saxony,  of  which  he  was 
Elector,  Charles  invaded  that  country,  fixed  his  camp 
near  Leipsic,  and  in  1707  dictated  conditions  of  peace 
to  the  Elector,  who  then  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland 
He  received  here  the  ambassadors  of  various  powers, 
and  among  them  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  came 
to  sound  his  intentions.  In  September,  1707,  with  an 
army  of  43,000  men,  he  marched  towards  Moscow  to 
dethrone  the  Czar,  whose  armies,  in  the  absence  of 
Charles,  had  seized  Ingria  and  invaded  Poland.  In 
June,  1708,  he  crossed  the  Berezina,  the  passage  of 
rvhich  Peter  disputed.  Charles  soon  gained  a  decided 
advantage  near  Smolensko.  The  kng  considered  this 
his  handsomest  victory,  but  it  was  his  last.  About  this 
time,  according  to  Voltaire,  Peter  made  overtures  for 
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peace,  to  which  Charles  answered,  “I  will  treat  with  the 
Czar  at  Moscow.” 

At  Smolensko  he  changed  his  course,  and  marched 
southward  to  the  Ukraine,  where  he  found  an  ally  in 
Mazeppa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  In  this  march  many 
of  his  men  perished  from  cold  and  want  of  provisions. 
His  operations  were  suspended  in  the  winter  of  1708-09, 
which  was  more  severe  than  usual.  In  the  spring  his 
army  was  reduced  to  18,000  Swedes  and  about  as  many 
Cossacks ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  design.  While  he  was 
pressing  the  siege  of  Pultowa,  and  just  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  foot,  the  Czar,  with  70,000  men, 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Pultowa,  July  8,  1709,  Charles  was  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  9000  killed  and  6000  prisoners.  With  a  small  body 
of  men  he  retreated  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  received 
hospitably  by  the  Sultan,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  at 
Bender.  The  agents  of  Russia  urged  the  Sultan  to  drive 
him  out  of  Turkey.  When  the  Turks  attempted  to  re¬ 
move  him,  in  February,  1713,  he  fought  madly  and  des¬ 
perately  in  resistance,  was  made  prisoner,  ana  taken  to 
Demotica.  There,  feigning  to  be  sick,  he  kept  his  bed 
about  ten  months.  At  last  he  quitted  Turkey,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Hungary  and  Germany  incognito ,  arrived  with 
one  attendant  at  Stralsund  in  November,  1714.  The 
Danes,  Prussians,  and  Russians  besieged  Stralsund, 
which  Charles  was  forced  to  surrender  in  December, 
1715.  While  Sweden  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  allies,  Charles  invaded  Norway,  and  was  killed  by  a 
ball  at  the  siege  of  Frederikshall  on  the  nth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1718.  He  was  never  married.  His  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

See  Voltaire,  “Life  of  Charles  XII. Adlerfeld,  “Histoire 
de  Charles  XII, ”  1740;  Nordberg,  “Karls  XII.  Historia,”  1740; 
Samuel  Faber,  “  Ausfuhrliche  Lebensbeschreibung  Konig  Karls 
XII.  von  Schweden,”  iovols.,  1705-19;  Lundblad,  “  Konung  Carls 
XII.  Historia,”  2  vols.,  1830 ;  Jacob  le  Long,  “  Leven  van  de  held- 
haftigen  Karel  XII.,”  6  vols.,  1722;  Posselt,  “Geschichte  Carl’s 
XII.,”  1804 ;  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  “  Reflexions  sur  les  Talents 
•nilitaires  et  sur  le  Caract&re  de  Charles  XII,”  1786. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  October  7, 
1748,  was  the  second  son  of  King  Adolphus  Frederick 
and  of  Louisa  Ulrica,  who  was  a  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  having 
been  made  titular  grand  admiral  in  his  infancy.  In  1772 
he  seconded  his  brother,  Gustavus  III.,  in  the  revolution 
by  which  he  depressed  the  aristocracy  and  initiated  a 
more  liberal  constitution.  For  this  service  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Sudernaria.  He  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Russia,  1788-90,  and  fought  several  indeci¬ 
sive  battles.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  regent  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  Gustavus  IV.  He  favoured  the 
French  Revolution,  and  refused  to  join  a  coalition  against 
France.  In  1796  he  resigned  the  government  to  Gusta¬ 
vus  IV.  By  his  insane  and  fanatical  conduct  the  latter 
provoked  the  States  of  Sweden  to  dethrone  him,  and 
Charles  was  chosen  king,  June  5  or  6,  1809.  As  Charles 
had  no  heir,  the  Swedish  Diet  in  1810  designated  as  his 
successor  the  French  general  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who 
accepted  the  dignity  of  crown-prince  and  was  adopted 
as  a  son  by  Charles  XIII.  In  1812  the  King  of  Sweden 
acquired  Norway  by  a  treaty  with  Russia  and  with  the 
assent  of  several  other  powers.  Died  in  February,  1818. 

See  Geyer,  “  Histoire  de  Sufcde Lindgr^n,  “  Memoria  divi 
Caroli  XIII.,”  1818. 

Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.  See  Bernadotte. 

Charles  (or  Carl)  XV.,  (Louis  Eugene,)  the  son 
of  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  born  in 
1826.  He  married  Wilhelmina,  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1850,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  July,  1859.  Died  September  18,  1872. 

Charles  I.,  (Karl  Friedrich  Alexander,)  King  of 
Wiirtemberg,  a  son  of  King  William  I.,  (1781-1864,)  and 
of  his  third  wife  and  cousin-german  Pauline,  (1800-73,) 
was  born  at  Stuttgart,  March  6,  1823.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1864.  In  1846  he  married  Olga,  a  daughter 
of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia.  In  1866  he  took  sides  with 
Austria  against  Prussia,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  at 
Tauberbischofsheim,  (July  24,)  and  Wiirtemberg  soon 
changed  sides,  and  paid  Prussia  a  large  sum  for  indem¬ 
nity.  In  1870-71  the  king’s  troops  took  an  active  part 
against  the  French.  Died  October  6,  1891. 


Charles  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  son  of  the  late  King 
Louis,  was  born  September  28,  1863,  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne  October  19,  1889.  He  was  assassinated 
February  1,  1908,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manuel. 

Charles,  (or  Karl,)  Archduke  of  Austria,  a  celebrated 
general,  born  at  Florence  in  1771,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Leopold  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  joined  the  army 
in  1793,  fought  against  the  French  in  Flanders,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  wing  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinde.  In  the  spring 
of  1796  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  French 
under  Jourdan  at  Wurtzburg  and  other  places,  and,  by 
his  skilful  generalship,  forced  Moreau  to  repass  the 
Rhine.  He  commanded  the  Austrians  and  their  allies 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  1799.  In  1800  he  jetired 
from  service  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  command¬ 
ing  in  Italy  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Austria  in  1805, 
and,  on  learning  the  successes  of  the  French,  marched 
his  army  of  80,000  men  to  cover  Vienna,  but  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  capture  of  that  city  and  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  became  chief  of  the 
Aulic  Council  and  generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  armies. 
In  1809  he  invaded  Bavaria,  where  he  encountered  Na¬ 
poleon  and  was  defeated  at  Eckmiihl  in  April.  He  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  while  the  French  army 
entered  Vienna  in  triumph.  He  commanded  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Aspern,  (May,  1809,)  which,  says  Alison,  “was  th« 
first  great  action  in  which  Napoleon  had  been  defeated.” 
He  maintained  his  reputation  at  the  great  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  (July,  1809,)  where  the  loss  was  nearly  equal,  but 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Soon  after 
that  event  he  obtained  an  armistice  from  the  victor,  and 
resigned  the  command.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works, 
namely,  “Principles  of  Strategy,”  (1814,)  and  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Campaign  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in 
1799,”  (1819.)  Died  in  1847.  His  son,  Archduke  Al¬ 
bert,  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  general. 

Charles  de  Blois,  sh&id  deh  blwi,  or  de  Chatillon, 
deh  shi'te'yiN',  Duke  of  Bretagne,  (breh-ttn',)  was  a 
nephew  of  Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France.  Having 
married  Jeanne  of  Bretagne,  he  claimed  the  dukedom  of 
Bretagne  at  the  death  of  Duke  Jean  III.,  (1340.)  This 
claim  was  disputed  by  Count  de  Montfort,  a  brother 
of  the  late  duke,  and  occasioned  a  war  of  twenty-three 
years,  in  which  De  Montfort  was  aided  by  Edward  III. 
of  England.  The  army  of  Charles,  commanded  by  Du 
Guesclin,  was  defeated  in  1364,  at  the  battle  of  Aurai,  in 
which  Charles  was  killed. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  See  Brunswick. 

Charles  the  Bold,  [Fr.  Charles  le  Hardy,  (01 
Hardi,)  shf r1  leh  hfR'de' ;  Ger.  Karl  (or  Carl)  der 
Kuhne,  kaRl  d£k  kii'neh ;  Lat.  Car'olus  Pug'nax,  i.e. 
“Charles  the  Quarrelsome”  or  “Warlike,”]  sometimes 
called  Charles  the  Rash,  [Fr.  Charles  le  T£m£- 
raire,  leh  t&'m&'ritR',]  Duke  of  Burgundy,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1433,  was  the  son  of  Philippe  “  the  Good”  and  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Portugal.  He  was  styled  Count  de  Charolais 
before  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1467  he  succeeded  his 
father,  and  the  next  year  married  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England.  His  violence  and  ambition 
rendered  him  the  scourge  of  adjoining  nations.  He 
waged  war  against  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  Rene,  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Having  invaded  Lorraine,  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  battle  near  Nancy,  in  1477,  by  Rene  and  his 
Swiss  allies.  His  daughter  Mary  was  the  heiress  of  his 
dominions,  (which  included  the  Low  Countries,)  and 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  She  was 
a  grandmother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

See  Kirk,  “  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,”  1863 ;  Comines,  “M6- 
moires;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Jules  Michelet, 
“Louis  XI  et  Charles  le  T^m^raire,”  1853;  Becker,  “Karl  deT 
Kuhne,  Herzog  von  Burgund,”  1792. 

Charles  (de  France,)  shtRl  deh  fR&srss,  Charles  I.  of 
Lorraine,  (lo'r&n',)  second  son  of  Louis  IV.  Outremer, 
was  born  in  953,  and  became  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He 
waged  war  with  Hugh  Capet  for  the  throne  of  France, 
was  made  prisoner  and  confined  until  his  death  in  993. 

Charles  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  born  at  Toul  about 
1364,  was  the  son  of  Jean  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1390. 
About  1396  he  fought  for  the  Teutonic  knights  against 
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the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  took  prisoner.  He  fought 
at  Agincourt  in  1415,  after  which  he  was  chosen  Con¬ 
stable  of  France.  He  died  in  1431.  His  daughter  and 
heiress  was  married  to  Rene  of  Anjou. 

Charles  ILL,  called  the  Great,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1543,  wa*  the  son  of  Francis  I.,  who 
died  in  1545.  He  married  Claude,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  in  1559.  He  died  in  1608,  leaving  the  duchy 
to  his  son  Henry. 

Charles  I.,  (or  Charles  Frederick,)  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  (hol'stln  got'toRp,)  born  at  Stockholm  in 
J700,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1 702.  He  married,  in  1 725,  Anne  of  Russia,  a  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great.  He  lost  Sleswick,  which  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Danes.  Died  in  1 739- 

Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Maine  (m&n)  and  Duke 
of  Calabria,  a  French  prince  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  Charles,  Count  of  Maine,  and  was  a  nephew 
of  Rene,  King  of  Sicily,  by  whose  will,  in  1480,  he  be¬ 
came  Count  of  Provence.  Charles  died  in  1481,  and 
bequeathed  Provence  to  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

Charles  of  Denmark,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  the 
son  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark.  At  an  early  age  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  crusade  against  the  Saracens 
of  Palestine,  and  in  1 1 19  became  Count  of  Flanders,  at  the 
death  of  Baldwin,  who  chose  him  for  his  heir.  His  repu¬ 
tation  for  piety  and  virtue  was  such  that  the  throne  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  offered  to  him  during  the  captivity  of  Baldwin 
II.;  but  he  declined  it.  He  was  assassinated  in  1127. 

Charles  of  Lorraine.  See  Lorraine. 

Charles  (Carlo)  II.,  (Louis  de  Bourbon — d$h 
booR'bAN',)  Prince  of  Parma,  etc.,  born  in  1799,  was  a 
son  of  Louis,  King  of  Etruria,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of 
Spain.  He  inherited  the  duchy  of  Lucca  in  1824,  and 
ceded  the  same  to  Tuscany  in  1847.  At  the  death  of 
Maria  Louisa  (ex-Empress  of  France)  in  1847,  he  became 
Archduke  or  Prince  of  Parma.  He  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Carlo  III.,  in  1849.  Died  April  17,  1883. 

Charles  (Carlo)  IH,  (Ferdinand  Joseph  Victor 
Balthasar  de  Bourbon,)  Duke  of  Parma,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1823.  He  became  duke  in 
1849,  before  which  he  had  married  a  French  princess, 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  and  granddaughter  of 
Charles  X.  He  was  assassinated  in  Parma  in  1854. 

Charles  (Carlo)  I.,  Duke  of  Sav'oy,  born  in  1458, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Philibert  I.,  about  1472.  Died 
in  1489. 

Charles  (Carlo)  IL,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1489 ;  died  in  1497. 

Charles  (Carlo)  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  born  in 
Bugey  in  i486,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Philibert  II. 
He  was  an  uncle  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  In  1521  he  mar¬ 
ried  Beatrix,  a  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal. 
She  was  a  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  influenced  her  husband  to  become  the  ally  of  Charles 
in  the  war  against  Francis  I.  The  army  of  the  latter 
overran  Savoy  in  1535,  and  Geneva  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  duke,  who  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  Died  in  1553*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Emanuel  Philibert. 


Charles  I.,  (Charles  Eitel  Frederick  Zephi- 
rin  Louis,)  King  of  Roumania,  was  born  April  20, 
1  39>  the  second  son  of  Prince  Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen.  He  was  elected  prince  of  Roumania  in  1866, 
and  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  Sultan  and  the 
guaranteeing  powers.  He  joined  the  Russians  in 
the  war  of  1877  and  fought  at  Plevna,  where  the 
Roumanian8  lost  heavily.  He  was  crowned  king  in 
1S81.  He  married,  in  1869,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Prince  Herman  of  Wied.  Under  the  name  of  Car- 
men  Syiva  she  is  a  well-known  authoress. 


Charles,  (Jacques  Alexandre  C£sar,)  a  French 
savant,  noted  for  his  experiments  in  electricity  and  bal¬ 
looning,  was  born  at  Beaugency  in  1746.  He  acquired 
a  wide  reputation  by  repeating  Franklin’s  experiments 
which  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric 
fluid,  and  became  a  popular  lecturer  on  physical  science 
m  Paris.  He  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  balloon 
which  Montgolfier  invented,  by  substituting  hydrogen 
gas  for  heated  air.  He  and  M.  Robert  were  the  first 


persons  who  ventured  to  ascend  in  a  balloon.  They 
ascended  from  the  Tuileries  in  December,  1783,  to  the 
height  of  7000  feet,  and  came  down  safely  nine  leagues 
from  the  place  of  ascent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  and  was  pensioned  by  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1823. 

Charles,  (Elizabeth  Rundle,)  a  popular  English 
writer,  the  only  child  of  the  late  John  Rundle,  formerly 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  was 
born  about  1826.  She  was  married  about  1851  to  Andrew 
P.  Charles,  Esq.,  of  London.  She  published  a  number 
of  fictitious  works,  which  have  enjoyed  an  extensive 
and  deserved  popularity,  the  most  important  being  the 
“Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,”  (1863,) 
and  the  “  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan,”  (1864.)  She 
also  wrote  “  The  Martyrs  of  Spain  and  Liberators  of 
Holland,”  and  other  works.  Died  March  28,  1896. 

Charles  Al'bertJIt.  Carlo  Alberto,  kaR'lo  il-b5R'- 
to,]  King  of  Sardinia,  born  in  1798,  was  a  son  of  Prince 
Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy-Carignan.  He  married  in  1817 
Maria  Theresa,  a  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand 
of  Tuscany.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  He  succeeded  Charles  Felix  as  king 
in  April,  1831,  and  made  some  liberal  reforms  in  the 
government.  About  the  time  of  the  election  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  he  granted  a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  and 
rendered  himself  popular.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  for  Italian  independence  in  the  spring 
of  1848.  After  gaining  several  victories  over  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  at  Novara,  March, 
1849.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Eman¬ 
uel,  and  died  in  July,  1849. 

Charles  d’Orleans,  shfRl  doR'l&'SN',  Comte  d’An- 
gouleme,  (d6N/goo/l£m/,)  born  in  Paris  in  1391,  was  the 
son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  brother  ot 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Arma- 
gnacs  and  Burgundians  he  was  a  leader  of  the  former. 
At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  as  such  detained  in  England  until  1440.  He  com¬ 
posed  numerous  verses  admired  for  elegant  simplicity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
time.  He  died  in  1465,  leaving  a  son,  who  became  King 
Louis  XII. 

Charles  de  Valois,  shiRl  deh  vl'lwil',  Count  of  Maine 
and  Anjou,  born  in  1270,  was  the  third  son  of  Philip  III. 
of  France.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  his  time.  He  drove  out  of  Florence  the  Ghibelines, 
including  Dante,  waged  war  against  Frederick  of  Aragon, 
and  conquered  part  of  Sicily.  He  commanded  with  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  English  in  Guienne  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1325. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  called  the  Pretender, 
born  at  Rome  in  1720  or  1721,  was  a  grandson  of  James 
II.  of  England.  His  father  James  having  resigned  his 
claim  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
latter  passed  from  France  to  Scotland,  with  a  few  attend¬ 
ants,  in  July,  1745.  His  standard  was  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  Highlanders,  and  he  entered  Edinburgh  on  the 
17th  of  September.  A  few  days  later  they  encountered 
at  Preston  Pans  a  royal  army,  which  was  seized  with  a 
panic  and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Pretender  marched  south 
as  far  as  Derby,  then  retreated  to  Scotland,  pursued  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  defeated  the  rebels  at 
Culloden  in  April,  1746.  Charles  Edward  concealed 
himself  in  the  Western  Isles,  had  many  romantic  adven¬ 
tures,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Flora  Macdonald,  escaped  from 
his  pursuers  to  France  in  September,  1746.  He  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  became  intemperate, 
and  died  in  1788.  His  wife  was  afterwards  married  to 
Alfieri. 

See  Am£d£r  Pichot,  “  Histoire  de  Charles  Edouard,”  etc. 

Charles  Eman'uel  I.,  Duke  of  Sav'oy,  surnamed 
the  Great,  born  in  1562,  succeeded  his  father,  Philibert 
Emanuel,  in  1580.  He  married  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  ambitious  and  warlike, 
and  waged  a  long  war  against  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Died  in  1630. 

His  son,  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  succeeded  him.  Another 
son,  Thomas,  Prince  of  Carignano,  was  a  distinguished 
general. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 
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Charles  Emanuel  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  born  in  1634, 
was  the  son  of  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1638.  His  reign  is  noted  for  the  enrichment  of  Turin 
with  fine  buildings.  Died  in  1675. 

Charles  Emanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  son 
of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1701,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  September,  1730.  In  1733  he 
joined  France  and  Spain  in  a  war  against  Austria,  and, 
at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  conquered  the  Milanese. 
In  the  general  war  which  began  in  1741  he  declared  for 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  fought  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  defeated  him  at  Coni  in  1744.  He 
died  in  1773,  with  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  able  ruler, 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Victor  Amadeus  III. 

S>ee  Semeria,  “Storia  del  R&  di  Sardegna  Carlo  Emmanuele,” 
vols.,  1831. 

Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  eldest 
•on  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  was  born  at  Turin  in  May, 
1751.  In  1775  he  married  Marie  Clotilde,  a  sister  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France.  In  1792  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
conquered  by  the  French,  who,  in  1796,  dictated  the 
terms  of  peace.  Charles  Emanuel  became  king  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1796,  and  found  the  kingdom  in  a  miserable  con¬ 
dition.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  proba¬ 
bly  fomented  by  the  French  Directory.  His  fortresses, 
arsenals,  etc.  having  been  seized  by  French  troops,  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  December,  1798,  when  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In  1802  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel  I.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1819. 

See  Bettoli,  “Elogio  storico  di  Sua  Maesta  Carlo  Emmanuele,” 
1814. 

Charles  Fe'lix  [It.  Carlo  Felice,  kaR'lo  fft-lee'- 
chi]  I.,  King  of  Sardinia,  born  at  Turin  in  1765,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  and  was  styled  Due 
de  Genes,  (or  Genoa.)  In  1807  he  married  Maria  Chris¬ 
tina,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples.  When  his  brother, 
Victor  Emanuel,  recovered  Piedmont  in  1814,  Charles 
Felix  remained  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  as  viceroy.  In 
March,  1821,  a  revolution  occurred  in  Piedmont,  and 
Victor  Emanuel,  rather  than  accept  the  constitution  of¬ 
fered  by  the  insurgents,  abdicated  the  crown,  to  which 
Charles  Felix,  as  the  lawful  heir,  succeeded.  He  sup¬ 
pressed  the  revolt  by  vigorous  measures,  and  reigned  in 
peace  until  his  death  in  1831.  He  left  no  issue,  and  was 
the  last  king  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
The  crown  then  passed  to  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of 
Carignano. 

Charles  Gustavus.  See  Charles  X.,  King  of 
Sweden. 

Charles  le  Chauve.  See  Charles  I.  of  France. 
Charles  le  Gros.  See  Charles  III.,  Emperor. 
Charles  le  Hardy,  (or  Hardi.)  See  Charles  the 
Bold,  page  577. 

Charles  le  Mauvais.  See  Charles  the  Bad,  King 
of  Navarre. 

Charles  le  Sage.  See  Charles  V.  of  France. 
Charles  le  Simple.  See  Charles  III.  of  France. 
Charles  le  Tdmdraire.  See  Charles  the  Bold. 
Charles  Mar'tel',  [Fr.  pron.  sh^Rl  mfR't£l',]  King 
of  the  Franks,  and  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  was  born 
about  694  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Pepin  d’Heristal, 
Duke  of  Austrasia,  and  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last 
Merovingian  kings.  About  715  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
mayor  of  the  palace,  and  king  in  reality,  while  Chilp^ric 
II.  was  only  the  phantom  of  royalty.  A  large  army  of 
Saracens  ffom  Spain  having  invaaed  his  kingdom,  he 
gained  an  important  victory  over  them  near  Poitiers  in 
732.  He  received  his  surname  of  Martel  (hammer)  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  which  gave  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  He  was  successful  in  wars 
against  the  Saxons  and  other  German  tribes.  He  died 
in  741  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Carloman 
and  Pepin  le  Bref. 

See  Eduard  Cauer,  “Dissertatio  de  Karolo  Martello,”  1848; 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais;”  Baron  de  Nilinse,  “Charles 
Martel:  Histoire  des  Maires  du  Palais,”  1851. 

Charles  Martel  of  Hungary,  was  a  son  of  Charles 
II.  of  Naples,  and  Mary,  Princess  of  Hungary.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1290,  and  died  in  1295, 
leaving  it  to  his  son  Charobert. 


Charles  Phil'ip,  Duke  of  Suderma'nia,  etc.,  born  at 
Revel  in  1601,  was  the  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  brother 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Swedish  army  having  con¬ 
quered  many  provinces  of  Russia,  the  regency  of  Novo- 
rorod  offered  the  throne  to  Charles  Philip  in  1611. 
After  a  long  delay,  he  went  to  Viborg  to  accept  the  offer; 
but  Michael  Romanow  was  proclaimed  king  at  Moscow. 
Charles  formally  renounced  the  crown  in  1614,  and  died 
in  1622. 

Charles  Quint.  See  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Charles  Robert.  See  Charobert. 

Charles  the  Rash.  See  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  page  619. 

Charlesworth,  charlz'wQrth,  (Maria  Louisa,)  an 
English  author,  born  in  London  in  1819.  Her  numerous 
works  are  chiefly  fictions  for  the  young,  with  a  strongly 
religious  tendency.  Among  them  are  “The  Light  of 
Life,”  “  The  Sailor’s  Choice,”  “  Where  Dwellest  Thou  ?” 
and  “Oliver  of  the  Mill.”  Died  in  1880, 

Charlet,  shlR'll',  (Nicolas  Toussaint,)  a  French 
painter,  designer,  and  lithographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1792. 
His  painting  of  an  “  Episode  of  the  Russian  Campaign” 
is  highly  praised.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Jules  Janin,  “N.  T.  Charlet,  Artiste,”  1847. 

Charle'ton,  (Lewis,)  an  English  bishop,  (of  Here¬ 
ford,)  noted  for  learning.  Died  in  1369. 

Charle'tpn  or  Charl'tpn,  (Robert  M.,)  an  American 
lawyer  and  poet,  born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1807. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1838,  and  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  1852.  Died  in  1854. 

Charleton  or  Charlton,  (Walter,)  F.R.S.,  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  English  physician,  born  at  Shepton- 
Mallet  in  1619.  Having  graduated  in  1642,  he  became 
physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  practised  some  years  in 
London.  After  the  restoration  (1660)  he  was  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1689  he  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  wrote,  besides 
professional  works,  “Epicurus  his  Morals,”  “Chorea 
Gigantum,”  a  treatise  on  Stonehenge,  and  “  Onomasti- 
con  Zoicon,”  a  valuable  work,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
determine  the  class,  order,  genus,  and  species  of  animals 
vaguely  designated  by  authors  under  diverse  names. 
Died  in  1707. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  ISloy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M£de- 
cine.” 

Charleval,  de,  d?h  shtRl'vil',  (Charles  Faucon 
de  Ris — fo'k6N'  deh  re,)  Seigneur,  a  French  versifier, 
born  in  Normandy  about  1612.  “  He  was  one  of  those,” 
says  Voltaire,  “who  acquired  celebrity  by  the  delicacy 
of  their  wit,  without  devoting  themselves  ( se  lii/rer  trop) 
to  the  public.”  He  wrote  fugitive  poems,  and  the  famous 
“  Conversation  of  Marshal  d’Hoccjuincourt  with  P.  Ca- 
naye,”  printed  in  the  works  of  Samt-Evremond.  Died 
in  1693. 

See  Feller,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Charlevoix,  de,  deh  shfR-leh-vwi'  or  shiRl'vwa', 
(Pierre  Francois  Xavier,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  author, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1682.  He  went  to  Canada  as 
a  missionary  in  1720,  explored  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France  by  way  of  Saint  Domingo  in  1722.  He 
wrote  many  years  for  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux,”  and 
compiled  a  “History  and  Description  of  Japan,”  (1715,) 
and  a  “  History  of  Canada,”  (3  vols.,  1744,)  the  latter 
containing  a  journal  of  his  travels.  These  works  are 
valuable,  though  not  free  from  partiality  and  credulity. 
Died  in  1761. 

See  Feller,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Charlier,  shfR'le-i',  (Charles,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
born  at  Laon,  was  a  member  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1792.  Died  in  1797. 

Charlier,  (Jean.)  See  Gerson. 

Charlotte  (shar'lqt)  of  Cyprus,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  III.  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus.  She  was  married, 
m  1459,  to  Louis  of  Savoy.  She  failed  in  her  attempt 
to  obtain  the  throne  of  Cyprus,  of  which  she  was  the 
legal  heiress.  Died  in  1487. 

See  E.  de  Lusignan,  “Histoire  de  Chypre.” 

Char'lotte  Au-gus'ta,  Princess  of  Wales,  coui  monly 
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known  as  Princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  George 
IV.  of  England  and  his  queen  Caroline,  was  born  at 
Carlton  House  in  1796.  When  a  final  separation  took 
place  between  the  king  and  queen,  she  was  regarded 
as  the  future  queen  of  England.  The  English  court 
favoured  a  marriage  between  Charlotte  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  but  she  preferred  Leopold  ol  Saxe-Coburg,  to 
whom  sne  was  married  in  1816.  She  died  in  1817- 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.  See  Tonna,  Mrs. 

Charlton.  See  Charleton. 

Charlton,  (John,)  artist,  was  born  at  Bambor- 
ough,  England,  June  28,  1849.  He  has  exhibited 
regularly  since  1870  at  the  Royal  Academy,  his 
paintings  being  principally  of  hunting  and  war 
scenes.  In  1887  he  painted  for  the  Queen  “The 
Procession  of  Royal  Princes  to  Westminster  Abbey.” 

Charma,  shiR'mi',  (Antoine,)  a  French  writer,  born 
in  the  department  of  Ni£vre  in  1801,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Caen  about  1830.  He  published  “Lessons 
of  Social  and  Logical  Philosophy,”  (1840,)  an  “Essay  on 
Oriental  Philosophy,”  (1842,)  etc.  Died  August  1 $,  1869. 

Charmeil,  shiirm&I'  or  shtR'm^ye,  (Pierre  Marik 
Joseph,)  a  French  surgeon,  born  in  1782  ;  died  in  1830. 

Charmetton,  shtR'm&'tiN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Lyons  in  1710 ;  died  in  1781. 

See  Figuet,  “Vie  de  M.  Charmetton,”  1781. 


■Char'ml-des,  [Xapfudijc,]  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
born  about  450  b.c.,  was  a  maternal  uncle  of  Plato,  and 
first-cousin  of  Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Socrates.  Having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
ten  tyrants  whom  Lysander  established  in  the  Piraeus, 
he  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  army  of  Thrasybu'lus  about 
404  B.C. 

See  Plato,  “Charmides;”  Xenophon,  “Memorabilia.” 


■Char'mis,  a  physician,  born  at  Marseilles,  settled  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  favourite  remedy  was 
the  cold  bath. 

Charnac6,  de,  d$h  shiR'ni'si',  (Hercule  Girard,) 
Baron,  an  able  French  diplomatist,  born  in  Anjou  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  Bretagne.  Through  the 
influence  of  Richelieu,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Sweden  in  1628,  and  negotiated  an  important  alliance 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Breda,  (1637,)  where  he  fought,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Charnage.  See  Dunod. 

Charnes,  de,  deh  shiRn,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a  French 
abW,  born  at  Avignon  in  1641,  was  preceptor  of  the  son 
of  Louvois  in  Paris.  He  published  a  “Life  of  Tasso,” 
abridged  from  the  Italian  of  G.  B.  Manso.  Died  in  1728. 

Char'nock,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1756. 
After  leaving  Oxford,  he  studied  naval  and  military 
tactics,  and  served  some  time  in  the  navy.  Pie  wrote 
several  esteemed  works,  viz.,  “Naval  Biography,”  (“Bio- 
graphia  Navalis,”  6  vols.,  1796,)  a  “History  of  Marine 
Architecture,”  (1800,)  and  a  “Life  of  Nelson,”  (1806.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Charnock,  (Richard  Stephen,)  an  English  philol¬ 
ogist,  born  in  London,  August  11,  1820.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  became  an  attorney. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  “Local  Etymology,” 
(1859,)  “Verba  Nominalia,”  (1866,)  “Peoples  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,”  (1870,)  “  Praenomina,”  (1882.) 

Ckarnock,  (Stephen,)  an  eminent  English  noncon¬ 
formist  divine,  born  in  London  in  1628.  After  preaching 
some  time  in  Dublin,  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity 
m  1062.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  a  popular  min¬ 
uter  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  London.  Pie  wrote 
“  Discourses  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,” 
(1682,)  a  powerful  and  original  work,  highly  commended 
by  competent  critics,  and  a  “  Discou-se  on  the  Salvation 
of  Sinners.”  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1682—83.  Plis  style  is  a  model  of  sententious 
brevity.  Died  in  1680. 

Chamois,  de,  deh  shtR'nwS',  (Jean  Charles  Leva- 
cher — leh-vf'shi',)  a  French  journalist  and  litterateur, 
corn  in  Paris  about  1750.  He  was  executed  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1792. 

Charobert,  sht'ro'baiR',  Caribert,  kt're'baiR',  or 
Charles  Robert,  King  of  Hungary,  was  a  son  of  King 


Charles  Martel,  and  a  grandson  of  Charles  II.,  King  of 
Naples.  He  began  to  reign  in  13 12,  and  raised  Hungary 
to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  splendour.  He  died  in 
1342,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Louis  I. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Charolais,  Count  de.  See  Charles  the  Bold. 

•Cha'ron,  [Gr.  Xapiov,]  the  ferryman  who  conveyed 
the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers  of  Hades.  The 
poets  represent  him  as  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

Charon  [Xapov]  of  Lampsacus,  an  ancient  Greek 
historian,  who  was  anterior  to  Herodotus,  and  lived 
probably  about  500  b.c.  Pie  wrote  a  “  Plistory  of  Persia,” 
and  several  other  histories,  of  which  only  small  fragments 
are  extant 

Charon  of  Thebes  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  or  revolution  which,  under  the  direction  of  Pelo- 
pidas,  subverted  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Thebes  in  379  B.C.  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Melon  were 
then  chosen  chief  magistrates  of  that  state. 

Charon,  shtT^N',  (Viala,)  a  Erench  general  and 
senator,  born  in  Paris  in  1794.  He  served  in  Algeria  as 
officer  of  engineers  with  distinction  from  1835  to  1845,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  became  general 
of  division.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  president  of  the 
committee  of  fortifications,  and  a  senator.  Died  1880. 

■Gha-ron'das,  [Xapuvdac,]  an  eminent  Greek  legisla¬ 
tor,  born  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  lived  about  650  B.c.  His 
laws,  which  were  in  verse,  were  adopted  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  other  nations. 

See  Aristotle,  “Politica;”  Cicero,  "De  Legibus.” 

Charost,  de,  d$h  shi'ro',  (Armand  Joseph  de  Be- 
thune — d$h  billin', )  Due,  an  opulent  French  philan¬ 
thropist  and  economist,  born  at  Versailles  in  1728,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  statesman  Sully.  He  served  in  the 
army  from  1745  to  1763,  and  became  a  lieutenant-general, 
He  founded  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
and  made  improvements  in  agriculture,  on  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  treatises.  Louis  XV.  once  said,  pointing 
to  him,  “  There  is  a  man  who  vivifies  three  of  my  pro¬ 
vinces.”  In  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  for 
six  months,  ending  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794.  Died 
in  1800. 

See  De  Saint-Amand,  “Biographie  du  Due  de  B^thune-Cha- 
rost;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Charpentier,  shiR'pflN'te-i',  (Francois,)  a  French 
author,  born  in  Paris  in  1620.  He  became  in  1651  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  also 
perpetual  director.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  the  principal  designer 
of  the  medals  struck  in  1702  to  commemorate  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
which  display  talents  and  learning,  are  “  A  Life  of  Socra¬ 
tes,”  (1650,)  “The  Excellence  of  the  French  Language,” 
(1695,)  and  “A  Journey  to  the  Tranquil  Valley,”  a  tale. 
Died  in  1702.  He  warmly  maintained  that  inscriptions 
on  monuments  in  France  should  be  in  French  rather 
than  in  Latin. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Charpentier,  (Franqois  Philippe,)  an  ingenious 
French  mechanician,  born  at  Blois  in  1734,  invented  a 
process  for  making  coloured  engravings  from  paintings, 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  mechanician  to  the  king ; 
also,  a  fire-engine,  which  was  generally  used.  Died  in 
1817. 

Charpentier,  (Henri  Francois  Marie,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Soissons  in  1769,  entered  the  army  in 
1791.  For  his  services  at  Marengo  in  i8qo  he  was  made 
general  of  division.  He  made  the  campaign  of  Austria 
in  1809,  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen  in  1813.  Soon  after  the  restoration  he  was  made 
a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Db  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Fran^ais.” 

Charpentier,  [Lat.  Carpenta'rius,]  (Jacques,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Clermont  in  1524.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Royal, 
Paris,  in  1566,  and  physician  to  Charles  IX.  As  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  Aristotle,  he  wrote  several  discourses  against 
Ramus.  He  published,  in  Latin,  a  “Description  of 
Nature,  after  Aristotle,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1574. 

See  Mor£ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique;”  Jean  Papirk  Masson* 
“Vita  J.  Carpentaria”  1574. 


a.  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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Charpentier,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  learned  and  accom¬ 
plished  French  critic,  was  born  at  Saint-Prest  (Eure-et- 
Loire)  in  1797.  Pie  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
Faculty  of  Paris  for  many  years.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  “  Essay  on  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  (“  Moyen  Age," )  (1833,)  a  “  History  of  the 
Renaissance  of  Letters  in  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  (1843,)  and  a  translation  of  Virgil’s  “Bucolics” 
and  “Georgies.”  Died  August  27,  1878. 

Charpentier,  (Louis  Eugene,)  a  French  painter, 
born  in  1810.  He  was  very  successful  in  military  and 
historical  subjects,  and  became  professor  of  drawing 
in  the  Lycee  at  Versailles.  Died  December  17,  1890. 

Charpentier,  (Marc  Antoine,)  an  excellent  French 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Paris  in  1634.  After  he 
had  gained  a  high  reputation  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  rival  of  Lully,  and  director  of  the 
music  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  composed  the  music 
af  “Medea”  and  other  operas.  Died  in  1702. 

See  FiJtis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Charpentier,  [Lat.  Carpenta'rius,]  (Pierre,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Toulouse.  He  became  a  Calvin¬ 
ist,  and  lectured  on  law  at  Geneva.  Having  quarrelled 
with  Beza,  he  removed  to  Paris  just  before  the  massacre 
of  1572,  during  which  he  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Bellievre.  He  published  in  1572  an  apology  for  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  was  rewarded  with 
’.he  office  of  royal  advocate. 

See  Db  Thou,  “Histoire.” 

Charras,  shi'r&sV  (Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe,) 
h  rench  officer  and  military  writer,  born  at  Puy-de-Dome 
in  1808.  He  was  a  republican  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1848-49.  He  wrote  a  masterly  strategic 
work — “  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815 — Waterloo,” 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1858;  5th  edition,  1863.)  Died  in  ^65. 

Charriere,  sht're-iiR',  (Ernest,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  at  Grenoble  in“f8o5,  published  “  Saint  Helena,”  a 
lyric  poem,  (1826,)  and  a  work  on  political  history, 
entitled  “La  Politique  de  l’Histoire,”  (1842.) 

Charriere  or  Charridres,  de,  deh  sht're-aiR',  (Ma¬ 
dame  Saint-Hyacinthe,)  a  novelist,  who  was  born  in 
Holland  about  1746.  She  married  M.  de  Charriere,  and 
settled  near  Neufch&tel,  about  1766.  She  was  a  friend 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  highly  gifted,  morally  and 
intellectually.  She  wrote  several  works  of  fiction,  among 
‘which  “Calliste”  (1786)  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble.  Her  pictures  of  life  are  faithful  and  very  diversified. 
Died  in  1805. 

See  Sainte-Bbuve,  “Portraits  des  Femmes,”  1844. 

Charrieres.  See  Charriere. 

Charrin,  shi'riN',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  drama¬ 
tist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Lyons  in  1784,  wrote  melo¬ 
dramas,  songs,  etc.  Died  at  Paris,  May  8,  1863. 

Charron,  shi'rftN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  philosopher 
and  Catholic  priest,  born  in  Paris  in  1531.  He  became 
eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  was  successively  thiologal ,  or 
lecturer,  at  Lectoure,  Agen,  Bordeaux,  Cahors,  and  Con¬ 
dom.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Montaigne,  from 
whose  Essays  he  has  borrowed  largely.  In  1594  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  religious  book,  called  “  Treatise  on  the  Three 
Truths,”  (“  Traite  des  trois  V^rit^s.”)  His  principal  work 
is  a  “Treatise  on  Wisdom,”  (“Traits  de  la  Sagesse,” 
1601,)  which  was  censured  as  irreligious  or  skeptical  by 
the  Jesuits  and  others,  but  had  great  popularity.  Died 
in  Paris  in  1603.  “  It  becomes  difficult,”  says  Hallam, 

“to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  as  a  philosopher, 
because  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether  any 
passage  be  his  own.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  formed 
in  the  school  of  Montaigne, — not  much  less  bold  in 
pursuing  the  novel  opinions  of  others,  but  less  fertile 
m  original  thoughts,  .  .  .  with  more  reading  than  his 
model,  with  more  disciplined  habits,  as  well  of  arranging 
and  distributing  his  subject  as  of  observing  the  sequence 
of  an  argument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  far  less  of 
ingenuity  in  thinking  and  of  sprightliness  of  language.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

S«e  Nio4ron,  “M&noires;”  Luchet,  “Analyse  raisonn^e  de 
la  Sagesse  de  Charron,”  1763;  Brucker,  “Historia  Philosophias.” 

Charteris,  char'terz,  (Archibald  Hamilton,)  D.D., 
a  Scottish  divine,  oorn  at  Wamphay  in  1835.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  in  1868  he 


became  professor  of  biblical  criticism.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Life  of  James  Robertson,”  (1863,)  “  Spiritual  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  (1875,)  “  Canonicity,”  (1879,)  etc. 

Chartier,  shaR'te-i',  (Alain,)  a  French  poet  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  time,  was  born  in  Normandy  about  1385. 
He  was  confidential  secretary  to  Charles  VI.  and  to 
Charles  VII.,  and  appears  to  have  been  idolized  by  cul¬ 
tivated  men  of  that  age.  A  majority  of  French  critics 
agree  that  their  language  owes  great  obligations  to  him  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  moral  and 
political  reformation  of  his  country.  Among  his  French 
poems  are  the  “  Breviary  of  the  Nobles,”  and  the  “  Book 
of  the  Four  Ladies,”  (“  Le  Livre  des  quatre  Dames.”) 
He  wrote  “  Le  Curial,”  and  other  prose  works.  Died 
about  1455. 

Set  G.  Mancel,  “Alain  Chartier:  Etude  bibliographique,”  1850 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Chartier,  (Guillaume,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Bayeux  about  1400,  became  Bishop  of  Paris  in 
1447.  Died  in  1472. 

Chartier,  (Jean,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  received 
from  Charles  VII.  the  title  of  historiographer.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Chronicles  of  France,”  and  a  “History  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  VII.,”  both  of  which  are  esteemed. 
Died  in  or  after  1461. 

Chartier,  (Jean,)  a  son  of  Rene,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Paris  in  1600,  graduated  in  1634,  and  became  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  king.  Died  in  1662.  Philippe,  a  younger 
brother  of  Jean,  was  also  physician  to  the  king,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  College  Royal.  Died  in  1669,  aged  thirty-six. 

Chartier,  (Ren£,)  [Lat.  Rena'tus  Charte'rius,]  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Vendome  in  1572.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Paris  in  1608,  was  appointed  physician-in-ordinary 
to  the  king  in  1613,  and  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Royal  in  1617.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  by 
an  excellent  edition,  in  Greek,  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  (1639-79.)  Died  in  1654. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Charton,  shfR/tdN',  (Edouard,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  at  Sens  in  1807.  He  established  in  1833  the  “  Pic¬ 
torial  ( Pittoresque )  Magazine,”  which  he  conducted  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly.  He  published  “  Ancient  and  Modern 
Voyagers,”  (4  vols.,  1854-57,)  “History  of  France,” 
(2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1863,)  etc.  Died  February  26,  1890. 

Chartran,  shfR'tRftN',  (J.  H.  S.,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Carcassonne  in  1779.  Pie  was  made  a  general  of 
brigade  for  his  services  at  Culm  in  1813,  and  was  put  on 
half-pay  by  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  He  took  the  field  for 
Bonaparte  in  1815,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo. 
He  was  tried  by  a  military  court,  and  executed  in  1816. 

Chartres,  Duke  of.  Several  French  princes  have 
borne  this  title.  (See  Louis  Philippe;  and  Orleans, 
Philippe,  Duke  of.) 

Chartres,  de,  deh  shtRtR,  (Renaud  or  Reginald,) 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  wras  born  about  1380.  He  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  in  1428,  and  acquired 
great  influence  with  the  king,  Charles  VII.  He  was 
jealous  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  bold  and  extraordinary 
measures  did  not  accord  with  his  mean  and  tortuous 
policy,  and  made  no  effort  to  prevent  her  tragical  death. 
Died  in  1444. 

Chartres,  de,  (Robert  Philippe  Louis  EugAne 
Ferdinand,)  Due,  a  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Paris,  No¬ 
vember  9,  1840.  He  served  in  the  Union  army  of  the 
United  States  in  1861-62,  was  married  in  1863  to  his 
ccusin-german  Fran^ise,  daughter  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  and  served  with  distinction  against  Germany 
in  the  war  of  1870-71.  In  1883  his  name  was  struck 
from  the  army  list,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command 
(the  Twelfth  Chasseurs)  and  ordered  to  leave  Rouen  at 
once. 

Chas,  shis,  (J.,)  a  prolific  French  writer  and  compiler 
of  history,  biography,  etc.,  was  born  at  Nimes  about 
1750;  died  about  1830. 

Chase,  (Carlton,)  an  American  bishop,  born  at 
Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  February  20,  1794-  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1818,  and  became  rector  of 
a  church  at  Bellows  Fails,  Vermont.  In  1844  he  was 
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consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  (the  first  of  that 
title,)  and  removed  to  Claremont,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  died,  January  18,  1870. 

Chase,  (Henry  Seymour,)  an  American  painter, 
born  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  February  2,  1853* 
studied  art  in  New  York,  Munich,  Paris,  and  the  Hague, 
and  quickly  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  younger 
American  artists.  In  1883  he  was  elected  an  associate 

of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Chase,  (Irah,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine  and  theologian, 
born  in  Stratton,  Vermont,  in  1793.  He  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  founder,  in  1825,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  professor  in  that 
institution  until  1845*  Died  in  1864. 

Chase,  (Philander,)  an  American  Episcopal  bishop, 
born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  in  1775,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1795.  He  became  rector  of  a 
church  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  1812,  and  in 
1817  began  to  labour  as  a  missionary  in  Ohio,  where  he 
planted  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  in  1835  became  Bishop  of  Illinois. 
Pie  founded  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  and  Jubilee  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Illinois.  Died  in  1852. 

Chase,  (Pliny  Earle,)  an  American  physicist  and 
mathematician,  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
August  18,  1820.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1839,  and  became  in  1871  professor  of  physics  in  Haver- 
ford  College,  Pennsylvania.  He  published  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  papers.  Died  December  17,  1886. 

Chase,  (Salmon  Portland,)  an  eminent  American 
statesman,  a  nephew  of  Philander  Chase,  was  born  at 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1808. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1826,  taught  a 
classical  school  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
from  1826  to  1829,  studied  law  under  William  Wirt,  and 
settled  at  Cincinnati  about  1830.  He  attained  eminence 
as  a  lawyer,  supported  General  Harrison  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  of  1840,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Liberty  party  about  1841.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  convention  of  Free- 
soilers  which  met  at  Buffalo  in  1848  and  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  He  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  defence  of  several  fugitive  slaves. 

In  February,  1849,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Ohio.  He  made  in  the  Senate  a  speech  against 
the  Compromise  Bill  in  1850.  On  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Pierce  in  1852,  he  separated  from  the  Democratic 
party,  which  was  then  committed  to  the  support  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery.  He  opposed  the  Nebraska- Kansas 
Bill,  by  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed 
in  1854,  and  offered  several  amendments  to  the  same. 
He  proposed  to  add  a  clause  that  “  the  people  of  the 
territory,  through  their  appropriate  representatives,  may, 
if  they  see  fit,  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  therein.” 
This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ten  yeas  and 
thirty-six  nays.  He  advocated  the  Homestead  Bill,  and 
maintained  that  the  Federal  Government  should  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  for  two  years  by 
the  Republicans  in  October,  1855,  and  supported  J.  C. 
Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856.  In  1857  he  was 
re-elected  Governor.  At  the  National  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  which  met  in  Chicago  in  May,  i860,  Governor 
Chase  received  forty-nine  votes  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  first  ballot.  Having  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  met  at  Washington 
in  February,  1861,  he  there  made  a  speech  on  the  subject 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  proposed  that  the  Northern  States 
should  compensate  their  masters  for  them.  “We  cannot 
surrender  [them,”]  said  he,  “but  we  can  compensate.” 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet 
of  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861.  In  January,  1862,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  notes  of  the  United  States  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender.  When  he  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary,  the  public  credit  was  low,  and  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  government 
even  in  a  state  of  peace.  He  raised  money  by  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  called  “  greenbacks,”  which  bore  no 
interest,  and  by  loans  which  were  taken  at  moderate 
rates,  mostly  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


His  services  as  a  financier  are  eulogized  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  these  terms :  “  Governor  Chase  had  filled  in 
the  public  service,  through  years  of  doubt,  depression, 
and  disaster,  the  second  place  in  importance,  and  the 
first  in  the  magnitude  of  its  requirements,  and  had  dis¬ 
charged  its  duties  with  pre-eminent  ability,  energy,  and 
courage.”  (“  American  Conflict.”)  He  resigned  his  office 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  about  which  time  his  friends 
made  a  movement  to  procure  his  nomination  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  but  without  success.  He  was  re¬ 
garded  with  special  favour  by  the  radical  Republicans. 
He  supported  the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln,  who 
appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  place  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  who 
died  in  October,  1864  In  the  controversy  about  the 
reconstruction  of  the  seceded  States  he  dia  not  take  a 
decided  or  prominent  part;  but  in  1865,  after  the  end  of 
the  civil  war,  he  made  a  tour  of  observation  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  made  speeches  to  the  freed- 
men.  He  identified  himself  with  the  Radicals  on  the 
question  of  impartial  suffrage.  He  presided  over  the 
court  of  impeachment  (March,  1868)  for  the  trial  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson.  He  is  understood  to  have  favoured  the 
acquittal  of  the  President,  and  by  his  course  on  that 
occasion  gave  much  offence  to  the  radical  Republicans. 
He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President  in  July,  1868.  Died  May  7,  1873. 

See  Mrs.  Stowk’s  “Men  of  our  Times.” 

Chase,  (Samuel,)  an  American  judge  and  eloquent 
lawyer,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  in  1741.  He 
became  a  leader  of  the  patriots  of  Maryland  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  1774  to  1778, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  In 
1791  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  general  court 
of  Maryland,  and  in  1796  was  nominated  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  impeached  in  1804  for  misdemeanour  in  relation 
to  certain  political  trials.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
instigated  and  conducted  this  impeachment,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Judge  Chase  in  March,  1805. 
Died  in  1811. 

See  “  National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans, 
toI.  iv.  ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Chase,  (Thomas,)  LL.D.,  an  American  educator* 
brother  of  Pliny  E.  Chase,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  June  16,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Harvard* 
College  in  1848,  studied  at  Berlin,  and  was  for  a  time 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Harvard  College. 
He  held  a  similar  professorship  in  Haverford  College 
(Pennsylvania,)  and  afterwards  became  president  of  the 
college.  He  published  several  volumes,  chiefly  text¬ 
books  on  classical  literature.  Died  October  6,  1892. 

Chase,  (William  M.,)  an  American  painter,  born  in 
Franklin  township,  Indiana,  in  1849.  In  1869  he  went 
to  New  York  to  study  in  the  National  Academy.  He  was 
afterwards  a  pupil  of  Piloty  in  Munich,  and  spent  a  year 
in  Venice,  returning  in  18*78  to  New  York.  He  is  an 
able  figure-,  genre-,  and  portrait-painter.  His  notable 
works  include  portraits  of  Piloty’s  children,  “The  Court 
Jester,”  “The  Apprentice,”  and  “Waiting  for  the  Ride.’* 

Chasles  or  Chflles,  shll,  (Louis,)  a  French  Jacobin 
and  priest,  born  at  Chartres  in  1754,  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  (1792-95,)  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the: 
king.  Died  in  1826. 

Chasles,  (Michel,)  an  eminent  French  geometer,  born 
at  Epernon  (Eure-et-Loire)  in  1793.  He  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  1812.  In  1837  he  published  a 
rlsumi  of  his  previous  works,  in  a  volume  entitled  “  His¬ 
torical  View  (Aperfu )  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Methods  in  Geometry,”  followed  by  a  “  Memoir  on  two 
General  Principles  of  the  Science,  Duality  and  Homog- 
raphy.”  In  this  work  he  established  the  basis  of  a  new 
theory  of  conic  sections  and  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
order.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and 
mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1841.  He  was 
very  successful  in  researches  in  pure  geometry,  several 
important  theories  of  which  he  extended  and  simplified. 
In  1846  he  obtained  the  chair  of  higher  geometry  in  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris,  and  in  1852  published  a. 
“Treatise  on  Higher  Geometry,”  (“Traits  de  G^om^trie 
superieure.”)  He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in. 
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1851.  By  an  ingenious  algorithm  he  introduced  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  signs  into  pure  geometry,  and  created  a  n ew 
branch  of  mathematics,  characterized  by  uniformity  of 
method.  He  died  December  18,  1880. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Chasles,  (Victor  EuphEmion  PhilarEte,)  a  suc¬ 
cessful  French  littlrateur ,  a  son  of  Louis  Chasles,  noticed 
above,  was  born  near  Chartres  in  1798.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  and  con¬ 
tributed  to*the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  His  prin¬ 
cipal  articles,  written  for  these  and  other  periodicals, 
appeared  under  the  general  title  of  “  Studies  on  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature,”  (in  11  vols.,)  among  which  are  “  Studies 
on  Spain,”  “Studies  on  America,” etc.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  foreign  languages  and  literature 
in  the  College  of  France.  He  showed  himself  an  able 
critic  of  English  literature,  and  reproduced  for  the  “  Re¬ 
vue  Britannique”  many  articles  from  English  reviews. 
He  published,  in  1862,  “Galileo,  sa  Vie,  son  Proems  et 
ses  Contemporains.”  He  died  July  19,  1873.  His  Me- 
moirs  appeared  in  two  vols.,  (1876-78.) 

See  Qverard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Chasles  or  Challes,  de,  deh  shill,  (GrEgoire,)  a 
French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1659.  He  was  the  author 
of  “  Illustrious  Frenchwomen,”  (“  Les  illustres  Fran¬ 
cises, ”  1713,)  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1720. 

Chasles  de  la  Touche,  shill  deh  It  toosh,  (Theo¬ 
dore  Gaston  Joseph,)  a  French  historical  writer,  born 
at  Le  Teil  in  1787  ;  died  in  1848. 

Chassaignac,  sht's&n'ytk',  (Charles  Marie  Edou¬ 
ard,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Nantes  in  1805,  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  anatomy.  Died  August  26,  1879. 

Chass6,  sht'st',  (David  Hendrik,)  Baron,  a  brave 
Dutch  general,  born  at  Thiel  in  1765,  entered  the  French 
service  about  1790.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Prussian  campaign  of  1806,  and  displayed  great  bravery 
in  Spain  in  1808-09.  He  was  created  a  baron  about 
1811,  and  became  a  general  of  division  in  1814.  He 
fought  for  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  (1815,) 
after  which  he  became  governor  of  Antwerp.  His  reso¬ 
lute  defence  of  Antwerp  against  the  French  in  1832  was 
much  admired.  Died  in  1849. 

Chassel,  shf'sSl',  (Charles,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1612,  became  a  resident  of  Paris.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  sculptor  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  he 
made  a  mimic  army  when  that  prince  was  a  boy. 

Chassel,  (REmi  Francois,)  a  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Metz  in  1666,  worked  at  Nancy,  and  was 
successful  in  monumental  sculpture.  Died  in  1752. 

Chasseloup-Laubat,  de,  deh  shts'loo'  15'bf' 
(Franqois,)  Marquis,  a  French  general,  born  near 
Marennes  in  1754.  As  chief  engineer,  he  served  with 
applause  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1796  and  1797.  In 
1799  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
He  was  employed  for  several  years  in  fortifying  Mantua, 
Alessandria,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  In  1812  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  seventh  time  the  chief  command  of  the 
engineers  of  the  grand  army.  After  the  restoration  he 
received  the  title  of  Marquis.  Died  in  1833. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Francois.” 

Chasseloup-Laubat,  de,  (Justin  Prudent,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  French  general,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris  in  1802.  He  became  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  1830, 
and  a  few  years  later  accompanied  General  Maison  as 
aide-de-camp  in  an  embassy  to  Vienna.  From  1837 
to  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1853.  Died  in  1863. 

His  brother,  Count  Justin  NapolEon,  a  lawyer  and 
Bonapartist,  was  born  in  1805.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1849,  and  afterwards  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif. 
In  November,  i860,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state 
for  the  marine  and  the  colonies.  Died  March  29,  1873. 

Chasseneux,  shis'nuh',  (BarthElemi,)  a  learned 
French  judge  and  legal  writer,  born  near  Autun  in  1480. 
He  was  appointed  president  of  the  parliament  of  Pro¬ 
vence  in  1532.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  “Con- 
silia,”  and  “Catalogus  Gloriae  Mundi,”  a  work  designed 
to  explain  and  determine  questions  of  rank,  precedence, 
etc.  Died  in  1541. 

Chassepot,  sh£s'p6',  (Antoine  Alphonse,)  a  French 
inventor,  born  March  4,  1833.  He  was,  like  his  father, 


a  workman  in  a  small-arms  factory,  and  rose  to  a  high, 
position  in  the  government  works.  He  invented  the 
rifled  musket  which  bears  his  name,  and  from  its  use  by 
the  French  government  he  derived  great  wealth. 

Chass^riau,  sht's&'re-o',  (ThEodore,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Samana,  in  Hayti,  in  1819,  worked  iu 
Paris,  where  he  received  several  medals  between  1836 
and  1855.  works,  among  which  is  “The  Supper  of 
Macbeth,”  are  said  to  display  a  fine  imagination.  Died, 
in  1856. 

Chassignet,  de,  deh  sht's&n'y^',  (Franqois,)  Baron, 
was  born  at  Besan9on,  France,  in  1651.  Having  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  he  quickly  rose  to  a  high  rank  in 
the  army.  He  became  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Leo¬ 
pold’s  eldest  son,  (Joseph  I.)  In  1700  he  was  sent  to 
Naples  to  manage  a  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish 
government.  He  failed  in  this  attempt,  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  French  Bastille  until  1714. 

Chassiron,  de,  deh  sht'se'r^N',  (Pierre  Charles 
Martin,)  Baron,  a  French  economist,  noted  for  his  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  in 
1753.  He  wrote  several  esteemed  letters  on  agriculture, 
and  articles  for  Rozier’s  “Cours  d’Agriculture.”  Died 
in  1825. 

See  Silvestre,  “  Notice  sur  le  Baron  Chassiron,”  1826. 

Chasteau,  shd'to',  [It.  Castelli,  kUs-tel'lee,]  (Guil¬ 
laume,)  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Orleans  in  1635. 
He  studied  and  worked  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Colbert.  He  en¬ 
graved  after  Poussin,  Annibale  Caracci,  and  other  mas¬ 
ters.  Died  in  1683. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Chastel.  See  Chatel. 

Chastel,  sh&'tSl',  (Pierre  Louis  AimE,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Vergi,  in  Chablais,  in  1774. 
While  serving  in  the  army  of  Egypt,  in  1798,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  zodiac  of  Denderah.  He  displayed  courage 
and  capacity  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,, 
and,  as  general  of  division,  distinguished  himself  at  Boro¬ 
dino  in  1812.  After  the  campaign  of  1815  in  Belgium,  he 
retired  to  private  life.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1826. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Fran^ais.” 

Chastel,  du.  See  DuchAtel. 

Chastelain,  sh&t'l&N',  (Claude,)  a  French  liturgist, 
born  in  Paris  about  1640 ;  died  in  1712. 

Chastelain,  sh&t'teN',  (Georges,)  a  celebrated  Flem¬ 
ish  chronicler,  born  in  Flanders  in  1403.  He  lived  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  his  son, 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  General  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Events  from  1420  to  1474.”  Died  in  1475. 

Chastelard,  de,  deh  sh&t'ltR',  (Pierre  de  Bosco- 
sel — deh  bos'ko'zSl',)  a  French  poet,  born  about  1540. 
He  became  enamoured  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  her  bedchamber,  and  was  detected. 
Having  repeated  the  offence,  he  was  executed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1563. 

See  Mignet,  “Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart;”  BrantOmk,  “M<- 
moires.” 

Chasteler,  du,  du  sh&t'li',  (Jean  Gabriel,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  an  eminent  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born 
at  Mons  in  1763.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and,  after  serving  several  campaigns  in  Flanders 
and  Italy,  was  made  quartermaster-general  in  1799.  In 
1805  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
in  Italy.  In  1808  he  commanded  in  the  Tyrol  against 
the  French,  and  in  1813  became  general  of  artillery. 
About  1815  the  emperor  appointed  him  governor  of 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale,” 

Cliastelet  or  Ch&telet,  du,  dii  shiit/l&',  (Paul  Hay,) 
Sieur,  an  eloquent  French  lawyer,  born  in  Bretagne 
in  1592,  became  attorney -general  at  Rennes,  and  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Life  of  Du 
Guesclin.”  Died  in  1636. 

Chastellet,  du,  dii  shi'ti'l^',  or  Ch&telet-Lomont, 
du,  dii  shSt'14'  lo'mAN',  (Florent  Louis  Marie,)  Due, 
the  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Semur,  France, 
in  1727.  Hei  served  with  distinction  in  the  army,  was 
created  a  duke  in  1777,  and  afterwards  became  colonel 
of  the  French  guards.  In  the  States-General  pf  1789 
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he  was  a  model  ate  royalist.  He  was  proscribed  in  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  executed  in  December,  1793. 

Chastellet,  du,  or  Ch&telet,  shit'l^',  (Gabrielle 
Emilie  le  Tonnelier  de  Breteuil — leh  ton'le-i'  d?h 
bR?h-tuI'  or  bReh-tu'ye,)  Marquise,  a  celebrated"^ rench 
savante,  bom  in  1706.  She  was  learned  in  mathematics 
and  other  sciences,  and  in  Latin,  English,  and  Italian. 
In  1740  she  published  a  work  on  Physical  Philosophy, 
entitled  “Institutions  de  Physique.”  She  afterwards 
made  a  good  French  translation  of  Newton’s  “  Prin- 
cipia,”  which  was  revised  by  Clairaut.  In  early  youth 
she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  du  Chastellet-Lomont. 
She  lived  some  years  with  Voltaire  at  Cirey  between 
1 735  and  1747.  Her  liaison  with  Voltaire  injured  her 
reputation,  and  will  probably  be  remembered  after  her 
writings  are  forgotten.  Died  in  1749. 

Chastellux,  de,  deh  shi'ti'liiks',  (Franqois  Jean,) 
Marquis,  a  French  general  and  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1734.  He  wrote  an  admired  “Essay  on  Public  Happi¬ 
ness,”  (“De  la  Felicite  publique,”  1772,)  which  Voltaire 
preferred  to  Montesquieu’s  “Spirit  of  Laws.”  In  1775 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  In  1780  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  with  honour 
as  major-general  in  the  army  of  Rochambeau  for  three 
years.  He  published,  among  other  works,  “Travels  in 
North  America,”  (2  vols.,  1786.)  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Washington.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance  Litt^raire Alfred  de  Chas¬ 
tellux,  “  Notice  sur  le  Marquis  de  Chastellux,”  1822. 

Chastillon.  See  Chatillon. 

Chastillon,  de,  deh  shi'te'ydN',  (Alexis  Madeleine 
Rosalie,)  Due,  born  in  1680,  was  a  descendant  of 
Gaucher,  noticed  below,  and  became  marechal-de-camp 
in  1719.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  the  cav¬ 
alry  at  Guastalla  in  1734.  In  1735  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV.  Died 
in  1754. 

Chastillon,  de,  (Eudes.)  See  Urban  II.,  Pope. 

Chastillon,  de,  (Gaucher,)  Count  of  Crecy,  a  French 
general,  born  in  1250,  fought  bravely  in  “the  battle  of  the 
spurs”  at  Courtray  in  1302,  where  the  Flemish  burghers, 
led  by  Guy  of  Namur,  overwhelmed  the  splendid  chivalry 
of  France,  under  Robert  of  Artois.  He  was  made  Con¬ 
stable  of  France  in  the  same  year.  He  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  revolted  Flemings  at  Cassel,  near  Lille, 
in  1328.  Died  in  1329. 

Chatard,  sht't&R',  (Francis  Silas,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  born  at  Baltimore  in  1835.  He  studied  at 
the  college  in  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  where  he  graduated  as  M.D.  in 
1856.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  in  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda ;  took  orders  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1862 ; 
became  vice-rector  of  the  American  College  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  its  rector.  In  1878  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  by  appointment  of  the  Pope. 
Chateau.  See  Chasteau,  (Guillaume.) 
Chateaubriand,  de,  deh  shi'to'bRe'AN',  (Francois 
Auguste,)  Viscount,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
authors  who  wrote  during  the  first  empire,  was  born  of 
a  noble  family,  at  Saint-Malo,  in  September,  1768.  He 
was  educated  at  Dol  and  at  Rennes,  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in  mathematics. 
His  youth  was  passed  mostly  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
where  his  imagination  was  nourished  by  lonely  reveries 
among  the  winds  and  waves.  “A  divine  breath,”  says 
he,  passed  over  me.  I  began  to  lisp  forth  verses  as  if 
they  had  been  my  natural  language.  I  wrote  for  a  long 
time  in  verse  before  attempting  prose.”  He  was  des¬ 
tined  for  the  church,  but  preferred  the  army,  which  he 
entered  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1786.  He  was  in  Paris  and 
a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  in  1789,  but  did 
not  partake  of  the  popular  enthusiasm.  « I  had  neither 
adopted  nor  rejected  the  new  opinions,”  says  he  “  I 
wished  neither  to  emigrate  nor  to  follow  the  military  pro¬ 
fession.  I  retired.”  Impelled  by  a  desire  to  travel,  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1791,  ostensibly  in  search 
of  a  Northwest  passage.  He  dined  in  Philadelphia  with 
Washington,  of  whom  he  says,  “There  is  virtue  in  the 
look  of  a  great  man.  I  felt  myself  warmed  and  refreshed 
by  it  during  the  rest  of  my  life.”  Having  traversed  the 
primeval  forests  from  Niagara  to  Florida,  he  returned 


to  France  in  1792.  He  had  not  found  a  Northwest  pas¬ 
sage,  but  he  had  discovered  the  germs  of  a  new  and 
romantic  literature.  To  please  his  sister,  he  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Lavigne,  whom  he  appears  not  to  have 
found  a  very  congenial  companion.  In  1792  he  joined 
the  army  of  royalist  emigrants,  was  wounded  at  Thion- 
ville,  and  left  for  dead  in  a  ditch.  From  1793  until  1800 
he  was  an  exile  in  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  and  partly  supported  himself  by  trans¬ 
lations  for  the  booksellers.  * 

Having  been  converted  from  skepticism  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1798,  he  began  to  compose  his  celebrated 
work,  “The  Genius  of  Christianity,”  (“G^nie  du  Chris- 
tianisme.”)  He  returned  to  France  in  1800,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1801  his  romance  of  “Atala,”  a  picture  of  abori¬ 
ginal  American  life,  which  extorted  from  Europe  a  general 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  admiration.  In  1802  ap¬ 
peared  his  “  G^nie  du  Christianisme,”  to  which  “  Rene,” 
a  romance,  was  attached  as  an  episode.  The  publication 
of  these  brilliant  works  made  a  revolution  in  French 
literature,  and  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  the 
literary  glory  of  his  age.  He  performed,  in  1806  and 
1807,  a  tour  through  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Spain,  partly  with  a  view  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
regions  in  which  he  proposed  to  lay  the  scene  of  a  new 
work.  This  was  a  prose  epic,  entitled  “The  Martyrs, 
or  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1809. 

In  1 81 1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  published  his  “  Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.”  His  long  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  emperor 
found  utterance  in  his  famous  and  eloquent  pamphlet, 
“  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,”  (1814.)  Under  the  resto¬ 
ration,  from  1814  to  1824,  he  showed  himself  an  ultra¬ 
royalist.  He  was  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1820,  and  to 
London  in  1822,  after  he  had  fiercely  and  effectively  op¬ 
posed  the  Liberal  minister  Decazes,  whose  feet,  he  said, 
“  had  slipped  in  blood.”  He  was  appointed  minister  oi 
foreign  affiirs  in  1823,  and  dismissed  by  his  rival,  Vil- 
l&le,  in  June,  1824,  after  which  he  became  a  formidable 
assailant  of  the  ministry  in  the  “Journal  des  D^bats.” 
In  1828  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  by  Mar- 
tignac ;  but  he  resigned  the  embassy  on  the  accession  of 
Polignac  as  prime  minister.  After  the  revolution  oi 
1830  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
defended  the  exiled  Bourbons  in  several  tracts,  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  a  short  time  in  1832. 
His  waywardness  and  inconsistency  in  politics  were  thus 
indicated  in  his  own  words :  “  I  am  a  Bourbonist  by 
honour,  a  royalist  by  reason  and  conviction,  and  a  repub¬ 
lican  by  taste  and  character.”  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1848,  after  seeing  the  advent  of  the  second  repub¬ 
lic.  He  left  posthumous  memoirs,  (“  M^moires  d’Outre- 
Tombe,”)  1849,  which  attracted  general  attention  as  a 
rare  combination  of  genius  and  egotism.  He  had  no 
children.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  retirement  and 
in  a  despondency  which  even  the  charming  society  and 
devoted  attentions  of  Madame  R^camier  could  not  ex¬ 
hilarate. 

See  Villemain,”  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  sa  Vie,  ses  ficrits,  son  In¬ 
fluence,”  etc.,  1858;  Count  de  Marchllus,  “Chateaubriand  et 
son  Temps,”  1859;  L.  de  Lom£nib,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains 
illustres,”  tome  i.;  Scipion  Marin,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ou- 
vrages  de  Chateaubriand,”  1833;  Cesarb  Cant(t,  “Chateaubriand, 
Discorso,”  Milan,  1835;  F.  Z.  Collombet,  “Chateaubriand,  sa 
Vie  et  ses  fieri ts,”  1851;  Ancelot,  “Vie  de  Chflteaubriand,”  4to, 
1853 ;  Sainte-Beuvb,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tomes  i.  and  ii.;  Pres¬ 
cott,  “ Miscellanies ;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  J uly,  1816 ;  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1837,  September,  1849,  and  July,  1850; 
“  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1831,  October,  1832,  and 
April  and  January,  1837  ;  “  North  British  Review”  for  August,  1858; 
“  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Madame  R^camier,”  translated 
from  the  French  and  edited  by  Miss  Luyster,  Boston,  1867.  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  edition  of  Chateaubriand’s  works  is  the  best. 

^  Chftteaubriant,  de,  deh  shi'to'bRe'AN',  (Franqoise,) 
Countess,  a  beautiful  French  lady,  bom  in  1475,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  and  sister  of  Marshal 
Lautrec.  After  her  marriage  with  Seigneur  de  Chiteau- 
briant,  she  became  an  ornament  of  the  court  of  Francis 
I.,  who  said  that  a  court  without  ladies  “is  like  a  year 
without  spring  and  a  spring  without  roses.”  The  current 
rumour  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  Francis  is  denied 
by  some  writers.  Died  in  1537. 


See  Varillas,  “Histoire  de  Francois  I.’ 
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Ch&teaubrun,  de,  d?h  sh&'tS'bRuN',  (Jean  Baptiste 
V ivien,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1686. 
He  composed  dramas,  which  for  many  years  he  refused 
to  present  on  the  stage,  through  fear  of  displeasing  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  to  whom  he  was  attached  as  mattre - 
d'hdtel,  (steward.)  He  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1753.  The  next  year  his  tragedy  “The 
Trojan  Women”  was  performed,  and  was  received  with 
great  favour.  Died  in  1775. 

Chateauneuf,  de,  deh  shi'tS'nuf',  (L’Iipine,)  a 
French  diplomatist,  born  about  1753,  was  a  cousin  of 
General  Dumouriez.  He  was  consul-general  at  Tunis 
in  1787,  and  minister  to  Geneva  a  short  time  about  1792. 
He  translated  the  “Idyls”  of  Theocritus  into  French 
verse.  Died  in  1800. 

CMteauneuf-Randon,  de,  deh  shVto'nuf  rftN'd^N', 
(Alexandre,)  Count,  a  French  Jacobin  and  regicide, 
born  probably  in  Gevaudan.  In  1789  he  was  deputed 
by  the  noblesse  of  Mende  to  the  States-General,  and  in 
1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  king.  He  made  himself  notorious  for  his 
cruelty  and  crimes  at  Lyons,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
Convention  in  1793.  Died  in  obscurity  in  1816. 

Chftteau-Regnaud,  de,  deh  shil'td'  reh-no',  also 
written  Ch&teau-Renaud  and  Chftteau-Regnard, 
(Francois  Louis  de  Rousselet,)  Count,  a  French  vice- 
admiral  and  marshal,  born  in  1637.  As  chef-d'escadre,  or 
commodore,  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter 
in  1673.  In  1678  he  gained  a  victory  near  Cadiz  over 
Eversen,  a  Dutch  admiral.  He  defeated  the  English  in 
the  Bay  of  Bantry,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  naval  armies,  in  1688.  In  1701  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
gave  him  the  title  of  Captain-General  of  the  Ocean.  He 
received  a  marshal’s  baton  in  1703.  Died  in  1716. 

Ch&teauroux,  sh&'to'roo',  (Marie  Anne,)  Duchess 
of,  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Nesle.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tournelle,  she 
became  the  favourite  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  who  gave 
her  the  title  of  Duchess.  She  retained  influence  over 
him  until  her  death  in  1744. 

Ch&tel.  See  Duchatel. 

Ch&tel  or  Chastel,  shi'tSl',  (Jean,)  a  Frenchman, 
born  in  Paris  about  1575.  In  December,  1594,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Louvre  and  attempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  with 
a  knife,  but  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested,  and,  when  questioned  respecting  his  motive,  said 
that  he  had  been  taught  at  a  college  of  Jesuits  that  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  a  heretical  king.  He  was  executed, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Ch&tel,  du,  dii  shl'tSl',  (Francois,)  a  skilful  Flemish 
historical  painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1626.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Teniers,  whose  style  he  imitated  with  success ; 
and  he  excelled  in  design  and  colouring.  A  picture  of 
the  King  of  Spain  receiving  the  Oath  from  the  Estates 
of  Flanders  in  1666  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works. 
He  often  chose  for  his  subject  a  festival,  a  social  assem¬ 
bly,  or  a  family  group. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Ch&tel,  du,  (Tanguy  or  Tanneguy,)  a  French  gene¬ 
ral,  who  served  at  Agincourt  in  1415,  and  was  chief  of 
the  Armagnac  party.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Provence  by  Charles  VII.  in  1446.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

Chatelain,  shat'eh-lan',  ( ? )  (John  Baptist,)  a  skilful 
designer  and  engraver,  born  in  London  in  1710.  He  was 
reckoned  among  the  best  engravers  of  landscapes,  many 
of  which  he  executed  after  Gaspard  Poussin,  N.  Pous¬ 
sin,  and  Cortona.  He  also  engraved  his  own  designs. 
Died  in  London  in  1771. 

See  Basan,  “  Dietionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Chfttelain,  (Ren£  Th£ophile,)  a  French  writer, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1790,  served  in  the  army  from 
1808  to  1815.  In  1819  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
“Courrier  Fran9ais,”  a  paper  of  liberal  politics,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  journalist.  His  princi¬ 
pal  work  is  entitled  “  Letters  of  Sidi  Mahmoud,”  (1825.) 
Died  in  1838. 

Chatelet.  See  Chastellet  and  Chastelet. 

Ch&telet-Lomont.  See  Chastellet. 


Chatham,  chat'am,  (John  Pitt,)  Earl  of,  born  in 
1756,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  ministry  of  his 
brother,  William  Pitt,  and  commanded  the  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Walcheren  in  1809.  He  died,  without 
issue,  in  1835. 

Chatham,  Lord.  See  Pitt,  (William.) 

Chatillon.  See  Chastillon  and  Charles  de  Blois. 

Chatillon,  sh&'te'ydN',  (Andr£  Marie,)  a  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1782,  gained  the  grand  prize 
(de  Rome)  in  1809.  Died  September  11,  1859. 

Chatillon  or  Chastillon,  (Nicolas  Claude,)  born 
at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  1547,  an  able  engineer, 
was  employed  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  He 
built  the  Pont-Neuf  (New  Bridge)  in  Paris,  and  left  a 
work  entitled  “  French  Topography,”  containing  views 
of  castles,  cities,  etc.  Died  in  1616. 

Chatrian.  See  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Chat'ter-tpn,  Lady,  a  British  authoress,  nie  Georgi- 
ANA  Iremonger.  She  published  “  Rambles  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,”  (1838,)  “  A  Good  Match,”  a  novel,  (1839,) 
“The  Pyrenees,”  (1843,)  “  The  Reigning  Beauty,”  (1858,) 
etc.  Died  February  6,  1876. 

Chatterton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  celebrated 
for  his  genius,  precocity,  and  literary  impostures,  was 
born  at  Bristol  in  1752.  His  father  was  sexton  of  Red- 
cliffe  Church.  In  childhood  he  was  averse  to  study,  and 
was  pronounced  by  his  teacher  a  dull  boy.  After  he 
attained  the  age  of  eight,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
became  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  About  the  age  of 
twelve  he  wrote  verses  which  evinced  talent.  In  1767 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney  of  Bristol.  When  the 
new  bridge  was  opened  in  1768,  Chatterton  published 
a  “  Description  of  the  Friars  first  passing  over  the 
Old  Bridge,”  which  he  professed  to  derive  from  ancient 
manuscripts  found  in  the  muniment-room  of  Redcliffe 
Church.  He  soon  produced  poems,  which  he  ascribed 
to  Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  other  in¬ 
genious  fabrications,  which  excited  among  literary  men 
no  little  sensation.  A  long  and  animated  controversy 
ensued  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Rowleian 
poems,  which  the  majority  pronounced  to  be  forgeries. 
In  April,  177 o,  he  went  to  London  in  search  of  literary 
employment,  and  was  at  first  successful.  He  ^ras  em¬ 
ployed  by  several  booksellers,  and,  in  letters  to  his 
mother,  represented  his  prospects  as  extremely  brilliant. 
He  wrote  sermons,  songs,  and  political  articles  for  the 
public  journals.  He  soon  became  despondent,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  and  in  August,  1770,  was 
found  dead,  probably  by  suicide.  It  appears  that  he  had 
shown  symptoms  of  insanity  for  some  years  before  his 
death.  His  principal  poems  are  “  The  Tragedy  of  Ella,” 
“The  Battle  of  Hastings,”  “Ode  to  Ella,”  “  The  Tour¬ 
nament,”  and  a  “  Description  of  Canynge’s  Feast.” 
“  This  youth,”  says  T.  Warton,  “  was  a  prodigy  of  genius, 
and  would  have  proved  the  first  of  English  poets  had 
he  reached  a  mature  age.”  “  No  English  poet,”  says 
Thomas  Campbell,  “  ever  equalled  him  at  the  same 
age.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a  being 
taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  great  and  undeveloped  powers.” 

See  Warton,  “ History  of  English  Poetry;”  Campbell,  “Spec! 
mens  of  the  British  Poets John  Dix,  “  Life  of  T.  Chatterton,”  i8« ; 
George  Gregory,  “Life  of  T.  Chatterton,”  1789;  “  Biographia 
Britannica;”  H.  Puettmann,  “Chatterton,”  Barmen?  2  vols.,  1840; 
Cary,  “Lives  of  English  Poets  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White.” 

Chau'c^r,  [Lat.  Chauce'rus,]  (Geoffrey,)  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  was  born  in  London  in  1328. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  both  claim 
him  as  their  alumnus.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Edward 
III.,  and  passed  much  time  at  court.  About  1358  he 
served  in  the  army  which  invaded  France,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner.  In  1373  he  was  employed  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Genoa,  where  perhaps  occurred  the  interview 
with  Petrarch  which  he  mentions  in  his  works.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  customs 
in  London.  He  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent  in  1386,  and  about  that  time  is  said  to  have  been 
persecuted  as  a  Wickliffite.  He  received  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  from  1367  until  his  death,  excepting  a  few  years 
when  he  was  out  of  favour.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
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he  wrote  his  principal  work,  the  celebrated  “  Canterbury 
Tales,”  in  a  language  so  different  from  modern  Englisn 
that  few  persons  can  now  enjoy  their  beauties.  The  plot 
is  thought  to  be  taken  from  the  “  Decameron”  of  Boc¬ 
caccio  ;  and  the  work  purports  to  be  a  series  of  stories 
told  by  pilgrims  travelling  in  company  to  Canterbury. 
Among  his  other  poems  are  “  The  Court  of  Love,”  “The 
Legend  of  Good  Women,”  “The  House  of  Fame,”  and 
“Troilus  and  Cresseide.”  He  died  in  1400. 

“  Our  greatest  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  beyond  com- 
arison,”  says  Hallam,  “was  Chaucer;  and  I  do  not 
now  that  any  other  country  except  Italy  produced  one 
of  equal  variety  in  invention,  acuteness  of  observation, 
or  felicity  of  expression.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe.”)  “  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer,” 
says  Coleridge.  “  His  manly  cheerfulness  is  especially 
delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender 
he  is,  yet  how  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melan¬ 
choly  or  morbid  drooping!”  “Chaucer  stands  in  the 
first  rank,”  says  Southey,  “with  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton.”  He  had  a  son,  Sir  Thomas,  who  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  daughter  Alice, 
who  married  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  poet  himself  had 
married  Philippa  Rouet,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  sister-in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

See  W.  Godwin,"  Life  of  Chaucer,”  1804 ;  Todd,  “  Lives  of  Gower 
and  Chaucer,”  1810;  H.  Nicholas,  “Life  of  Chaucer,”  1843;  H. 
Gomont,  “G.  Chaucer,  Poete  Anglais,”  1847;  Villemain,  “Cours 
de  Literature ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1815 ;  “  Retrospective 
Review,”  vol.  ix.,  1824,  and  vol.  xiv.,  1826;  article  on  Chaucer  (by 
Sir  Walter  Scott)  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January, 
1804;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1856. 

Chaucerus.  See  Chaucer. 

Chaudesaigues,  shod'z&g',  (Charles  Barth£lemi,) 
a  French  song-writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1799 ;  died  in  1858. 

Chaudet,  sho'd^',  (Antoine  Denis,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1763,  was  a  pupil  of 
Stouf.  In  1784  he  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  for  a  bas-relief  of  “Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren.” 
Having  studied  several  years  in  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1 789,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  of  modern  sculptors.  About  1805  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  committee  on 
the  “Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  an  “  CEdipus,”  a  statue  of 
“Napoleon,”  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  and  “  Cincinnatus.” 
He  was  also  a  skilful  painter.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Nagler,“  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Chaudet,  (Jeanne  Elisabeth,)  a  French  painter, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1767  ;  died  about  1830. 

Chaudon,  shS'd^N',  (Esprit  Joseph,)  a  French  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  at  Valensole  (Lower  Alps)  in  1738.  He 
became  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  taught  in  several 
colleges  of  that  order.  He  published  a  useful  work, 
called  “The  Library  ( Bibliothlque )  of  a  Man  of  Taste, 
or  Advice  on  the  Choice  of  the  Best  Books  in  our  Lan¬ 
guage*”  (1772,)  and  a  “Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Names 
in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,”  (1778.)  Died  in 
1800. 

See  QuiRARD,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Chaudon,  (Louis  Ma'ieul — mf'yul',)  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Valensole,  near  Riez,  in  1737,  was  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  biographer.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  fraternity 
of  Cluny,  and  is  usually  called  Don  Chaudon.  In  1766 
he  produced  a  “New  Historical  Dictionary,”  which  was 
superior  to  any  work  of  that  kind,  and  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  ninth  edition,  enlarged  to  twenty  volumes, 
appeared  about  1810.  He  afterwards  published  anony¬ 
mously  the  “Anti-Philosophic  Dictionary,”  (2  vols., 
1769,)  to  refute  the  skeptical  doctrines  of  Voltaire,  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  History  and  Chronology,”  (2  vols.,  1781,)  and 
other  works.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  “  Library  of 
a  Man  of  Taste,”  (1772.)  Died  in  1817. 

Gefnfrai? ”*RARD’ " ^  FnmCe  Littf5raire “Nouvelle  Biographie 

Chaudron-Rousseau,  shSMRAN^  roo^o^,  (  Pierre 
Guillaume,)  a  French  general,  born  in  1775,  was  killed 
at  Chiclana  in  1811. 

Chaudruc  de  Crazannes,  shb'dRuk'  deh  lcRi'zfn', 
(Jean  C6sar  Marie,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  neai 
Saintes  in  1782.  Died  in  1862. 


Chauffard,  sho'flR',  (Marie  Denis  Etienne,)  a 
French  medical  writer,  born  at  Avignon  in  1796,  He 
published  “  Works  (CEuvres)  of  Practical  Medicine,” 

(3  vols.,  1848.)  Died  December  14,  1880. 

Chauffepie,  de,  deh  shoffpe-i',  (Jacques  George,)  a 
Dutch  Protestant  minister,  ofErench  descent,  born  at 
Leeuwarden  in  1 702.  He  preached  at  Flushing  and  Delft 
for  some  years.  From  1743  until  his  death  he  was  em 
ployed  in  Amsterdam.  He  published  in  1750  “A  New 
Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  supplementary  to  that 
of  Bayle,”  (4  vols.,)  a  valuable  work,  in  which  he  gives 
proof  of  much  erudition.  He  translated,  from  the  Eng 
lish,  part  of  a  “Universal  History”  (46  vols.)  composed 
by  a  society  of  literary  men.  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1786. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chauliac,  de,  deh  shd'le-tk',  (Gui, )  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Chauliac.  He  lived  in  Avignon, 
where  he  was  successively  physician  to  Popes  Clement 
VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  and  Urban  V.,  between  1340  and  1370. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  an  excellent  treatise  on  Surgery, 
(“  Inventarium  Partis  chirurgicalis  Medicinae,”  1363,) 
which  for  about  two  centuries  was  considered  a  classic 
and  standard  work.  A  French  writer,  Chaumeton, 
says  he  did  more  than  any  one  to  render  surgery  a  regu¬ 
lar  art.  The  great  Haller  observes  that  “  his  work  may 
be  regarded  as  an  excellent  historical  sketch  of  surgery 
down  to  his  epoch.” 

See  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Chaulieu,  de,  deh  shS'le-uh',  (Guillaume  Amfrye,) 
a  French  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  Fontenay,  in  Normandy,^, 
in  1639.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Dukes  of  Vendome, 
who  caused  him  to  be  appointed  Abbe  d’Aumale  and 
procured  him  other  rich  benefices.  He  became  distin¬ 
guish  •id  for  his  wit,  fine  taste,  and  Epicurean  morals,  and 
was  c  died  the  “  Anacreon  of  the  Temple.”  “  Chaulieu,” 
says  l/allam,  “was  an  original  genius.  His  poetry  is 
a  happy  mixture  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  philosophy 
with  a  lively  imagination.  His  verses  flow  from  the  soul, 
and,  though  often  negligent  through  indolence,  are  never 
in  bad  taste  or  affected.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe.”)  Voltaire  praises  him  in  his  “Temple 
du  Gofit,”  the  presiding  genius  of  which  advises  Chaulieu 
not  to  estimate  himself  as  the  first  of  good  poets,  but  the 
first  of  negligent  poets,  ( poUes  nlgligis.)  He  wrote  an 
“  Ode  to  Inconstancy,”  “  Stanzas  on  the  Solitude  of 
Fontenay,”  “La  Goutte,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in 
1720. 

See  .QuiRARD,  “  La  France  Litt^raire ;”  Saintk-Beuve,  “  Cause- 
ries  du  Lundi ;”  Voltaire,  “  Correspondance.” 

Chaulnes,  de,  deh  shon,  (Honor6  d’ Albert — dil'- 
baiR',)  Due,  a  French  general,  a  brother  of  Luynes, 
the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  became  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1619,  and  was  created  Due  de  Chaulnes  in 
1621.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Picardy  in  1633,  and 
commanded  against  the  Spaniards  in  Artois  in  1635. 
Died  in  1649. 

Chaulnes,  de,  (Louis  Auguste  d’Albert  d’Ailly 
— dil'baiR'  df'ye',)  Due,  a  French  general,  born  in 
1676,  was  the  father  of  Michel  Ferdinand,  noticed  below. 
Died  in  1744. 

Chaulnes,  de,  (Marie  Joseph  Louis,)  Due,  a  French 
savant,  son  of  Michel,  noticed  below,  born  in  1 741,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  physical  sciences  with  success,  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1793. 

Chaulnes,  de,  (  Michel  Ferdinand  d’Albert 
d’Ailly,)  Due,  a  French  general,  born  in  1714.  He 
was  noted  as  a  patron  and  votary  of  physical  science, 
and  spent  a  large  revenue  in  constructing  apparatus  and 
forming  collections.  In  1743  he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  several 
ingenious  treatises,  which  were  published  by  that  acad 
envy.  Died  in  1769. 

Chaumeix,  de,  deh  sh5'm£',  (Abraham  Joseph,)  a 
French  critic,  born  near  Orleans  about  1730,  was  noted 
for  his  zeal  against  the  skeptical  philosophers.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  refutation  of  the  “Encyclopedic,”  and  was 
satirized  by  Voltaire  in  “The  Poor  Devil,”  (“Le  pauvre 
Diable.”)  Died  in  1790. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Chaumeton,  shom't^N',  (  Franqois  Pierre,)  a 
French  physician,  eminent  as  a  writer  and  a  critic,  bom 
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at  Chouze,  on  the  Loire,  in  1775.  He  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  literary  history  of  medicine,  and  wrote 
many  able  articles  for  the  “  Magasin  Encyclopedique,” 
the  “  Biblioth&que  M^dicale,”  and  other  scientific  jour¬ 
nals.  For  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  he  furnished 
notices  of  many  eminent  physicians.  He  undertook  the 
“  Medical  Flora,”  of  which  he  composed  the  text  as  far 
as  the  letter  G.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Vi  rev,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie,  eta  de  Chaumeton.” 

Chaumette,  shd'mSt',  (Pierre  Gaspard,)  a  Frencn 
demagogue  and  Jacobin  of  infamous  memory,  born  at 
Nevers  in  1763.  In  1789  he  joined  the  Cordeliers  Club 
in  Paris,  and  acquired  influence  over  the  populace  by 
his  violent  harangues.  As  procureur  of  the  commune, 
(1792,)  he  was  accessary  to  the  worst  crimes  of  that 
period.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  atheistical 
faction  called  Hebertists,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
Festivals  of  Reason.  As  chief  priest,  he  officiated  at  the 
profane  orgies  by  which  the  worship  of  Reason  as  the 
only  national  religion  was  inaugurated  in  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame,  December,  1793.  He  was  proscribed 
by  Robespierre,  and  executed  in  1794. 

See  Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Chaumonot,  shS'mo'no',  (Pierre  Marie  Joseph,} 
a  French  Jesuit,  born  in  1611,  laboured  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Died  in  1693. 

Chaumont,  de,  d$h  shd'mAN', (Charles  d’Amboise 
— dSN'bw&z',)  Seigneur,  a  French  general,  nephew  of 
the  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  was  born  in  1473.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Milan  in  1500,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Agnadello.  In  1510  he  invested 
Pope  Julius  II.  in  Bologna,  and  would  have  captured 
him  if  he  had  not  resorted  to  negotiations.  Died  in  151 1. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Chaumont,  de,  (Paul  Philippe,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  author,  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper  of  the 
books  of  the  king’s  cabinet,  (1667.)  In  1654  he  was 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1671  became 
Bishop  of  Apt.  He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  entitled 
u  Reflections  on  the  Christianity  taught  in  the  Catholic 
Church,”  (1693.)  Died  in  1697. 

See  NicAron,  “M4moires.” 

Chauncey  or  Chauncy,  ch&n'se  or  chawn'se, 
(Charles,)  a  distinguished  lawyer,  born  at  Durham, 
Connecticut,  in  1747.  He  taught  jurisprudence  for  many 
years,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1789.  Died  in  1823. 

Chauncey,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1777.  He  removed  about  1798  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  although  he  had 
among  his  competitors  several  of  the  most  accomplished 
lawyers  in  the  United  States.  Died  in  1849. 

See  an  interesting  notice  of  his  character  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man, 
by  Horace  Binney,  in  ‘‘Wallace’s  Reports,”  vol.  ii.,  1854,  p.  xii. 
4t  seg. 

Chauncey,  (Isaac,)  an  American  commodore,  born  in 
Connecticut  about  1772.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  about  1806,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
naval  forces  on  the  northern  lakes  in  1812.  His  squadron, 
aided  by  a  land  army  under  General  Pike,  took  York 
(Toronto)  in  April,  1813.  He  defeated  the  British  fleet 
on  Lake  Ontario  in  September,  1813,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  ability.  Died  in  1840. 

Chauncy,  (Charles.)  See  Chauncey,  (Charles.) 

Chauncy  or  Chauncey,  chin'se  or  chawn'se, 
(Charles,)  an  English  Puritan,  born  in  Hertfordshire 
in  1592,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and 
vicar  of  Ware.  He  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1638, 
preached  some  years  at  Scituate,  and  became  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1654.  Died  in  1672. 

Chauncy,  (Charles,)  a  writer  on  theology,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1705.  He  was 
minister  of  a  church  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1787. 

Chauncy,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  British  antiquary  and  law- 

Jer,  born  in  1632,  became  reader  and  treasurer  of  the 
fiddle  Temple,  and  published  “  Historical  Antiquities 
of  Hertfordshire,”  (1700.)  In  1688  he  was  made  a  Welsh 
judge.  Died  in  1719. 


Chaupy,  de,  deh  sho'pe',  (Capmartin  Bertrand,) 
a  F rench  antiquary  and  priest,  born  near  Toulouse  in  1 720. 
In  1756  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  ten  years 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  “Description  of  Ancient 
Italy,”  a  part  of  which  was  published.  Died  in  1798. 

Chaussard,  shb'siR',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  an 
ingenious  and  prolific  French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1 766.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  and 
obtained  the  important  place  of  chef  des  bureaux  cf  the 
committee  of  public  safety  about  1792.  In  1805  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  literature  at  Nimes,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  authorized  by  Fontanes  to  reside  in  Paris 
as  director  of  classical  studies,  retaining  his  title  and 
sa'ary.  He  wrote  an  admired  ode  “  On  Industry  and 
Arts,”  “Theory  of  Criminal  Laws,”  (1789,)  “ Esprit  de 
Mirabeau,”  (2  vols.,  1797,)  and  various  other  works.  In 
his  youth  he  adopted  the  name  of  Publicola.  Died  in 
Pans  in  1823. 

See  HAreau,  “Notice  sur  Chaussard.” 

Chausse.  See  La  Chausse. 

Chausse,  de  la,  d?h  If  shSss,  (Michel  Ange,)  a 
French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  about  1660,  became  a 
resident  of  Rome.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
antiquarian  works,  among  which  are  “Romanum  Mu¬ 
seum,”  an  illustrated  treatise  on  ancient  gems,  images, 
insignia,  etc.,  (1690.)  Died  after  1738. 

Chauss^e,  de  la,  deh  It  shS'skq  (Pierre  Claude 
Nivelle,)  a  French  dramatic  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1692.  In  1732,  in  partnership  with  La  Faye,  he  wrote  an 
“Epistle  from  Clio,”  (“Epitre  de  Clio,”)  in  verse.  His 
pathetic  or  sentimental  comedy  “Prejug^  &  la  mode” 
(“Prejudice  a  la  mode,”  in  verse,  1735)  obtained  a  tri¬ 
umph  which  time  has  confirmed.  La  Chaussee  first 
introduced  what  the  French  call  the  genre  larmoyant , 
(pathetic  comedy.)  He  wrote  other  popular  dramas, 
among  which  we  may  name  “  False  Antipathy.”  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1754. 

See  La  Harps,  “Cours  de  Literature.” 

Chaussier,  sho'se-i',  (Francois,)  a  celebrated  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1746,  and  graduated  in 
1 780.  He  had  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry  at  Dijon  for 
some  years,  when  the  government  called  him  to  Paris,  in 
1794,  to  aid  Fourcroy  in  reorganizing  the  medical  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  result  was  the  “  Ecole  de  Sant^,”  in  which 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  anatomy.  In  1804  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  where 
he  lectured  until  i8i£.  He  wrote  many  medical  and 
scientific  treatises,  which  were  inserted  in  various  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  rendered  important  services  to  legal  medi¬ 
cine  and  physiology.  Among  his  most  useful  works  is  a 
series  of  “  Synoptical  Tables  on  Zoonomy,”  (1799-1826.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1828. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Chauveau,  sho'vS',  (Adolphe,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Poitiers,  May  29,  1802,  became  professor  of  law  in 
Toulouse  in  1821.  He  published  a  “  Theory  of  the  Penal 
Code,”  (1834-43,)  in  which  M.  Helie  co-operated,  and  a 
“General  Formulary,”  (1853.)  Died  at  Toulouse  in  1869. 

Chauveau,  (Franqois,)  a  skilful  French  designer  and 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  about  1620.  He  engraved  works 
of  Raphael,  Poussin,  Giulio  Romano,  etc.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Chauveau,  (Ren£,)  an  ingenious  French  sculptor  and 
architect,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1663. 
Louis  XIV.  employed  him  in  various  works  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  his  palaces.  Died  in  1722. 

Chauveau-Lagarde.sho'vo'  lf'giRd',  (Claude  Fran¬ 
cois,)  an  eloquent  and  courageous  French  lawyer,  born 
at  Chartres  about  1760.  After  having  gained  reputation 
by  defending  Miranda  and  Brissot  in  times  when  the 
advocate  shared  the  peril  of  the  accused,  he  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  judge  to  be  counsel  for  Charlotte  Corday. 
He  was  one  of  the  counsel  chosen  by  the  queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  for  whom  he  made  an  unavailing  plea,  in 
October,  1792.  Soon  after  this  date  he  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  detained  until  July,  1794-  In  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  he  was  advocate  of  the  Council  of  State.  He 
published  a  “  Narrative  of  the  Trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,” 
(1816.)  Died  in  1841. 

See  Louis  AimA  Martin,  “Quelques  Esquisses  sur  la  Vie  d« 
Chauveau-Lagarde,’  1841. 
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Chauvelin,  shSv'liN',  (Henri  Philippe,)  Abb6,  a 
French  lawyer,  son  of  Germain  Louis,  noticed  below, 
acquired  reputation  by  his  bold  and  successful  attacks  on 
the  Jesuits,  which  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
order  about  1762.  He  was  canon  of  Notre-Dame,  and 
a  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Died  in  17 7°> 
aged  fifty-four. 

Chauvelin,  de,  d§h  shov'liN',  (Francois  Bernard,) 
an  able  French  politician,  born  in  1766.  He  favoured 
the  popular  party  in  1789,  and  in  1792  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  London  in  company  with  Talleyrand,  who, 
though  not  formally  accredited,  was  the  real  director 
pf  the  negotiations.  When  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
became  known  in  England,  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to 
jeave  the  island  within  eight  days.  Under  the  regime  of 
Bonaparte  he  served  as  member  of  the  Tribunat  and 
{•refect  of  Lys,  and  received  the  title  of  Count.  After  the 
restoration  (1816)  he  was  for  about  ten  years  a  prominent 
member  and  speaker  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
which  he  acted  with  the  Liberals.  Died  in  1832. 

Chauvelin,  de,  (Germain  Louis,)  an  able  French 
minister  of  state,  born  in  1685.  In  1727  he  became 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  thenceforth  the  second  and  confidant  of  Cardinal 
de  Fleury,  the  prime  minister,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  superior  in  political  talent.  He  was  removed  from 
office  in  1737,  and  died  in  1762. 

Chauvenet,  sho-veh-na/,  (William,)  an  American 
mathematician,  born  at  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  May  24, 
1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1840,  assisted 
A.  D.  Bache  in  his  magnetic  observations  at  Girard 
College,  (1840-41,)  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  United  States  navy,  and  director  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  astronomical  observatory.  From  1859  to  1868  he 
held  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
Washington  University,  Saint  Louis.  His  works  are  of 
high  practical  value,  and  include  “  Plane  and  Spheri¬ 
cal  Trigonometry,”  (1850,)  “Manual  of  Spherical  and 
Practical  Astronomy,”  (2  vols.,  1863,)  “Elementary  Ge¬ 
ometry,”  (1870,)  etc.  Died  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
December  13,  1870. 

Chauvin,  sho'v&N',  (Etienne,)  a  learned  French 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Nimes  in  1640.  He  became 
an  exile  about  1685,  and  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  in 
1688  he  taught  philosophy  in  place  of  Bayle  during  the 
long  illness  of  the  latter.  He  published  the  results  of 
his  studies  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  a  work  called 
“Rational  Lexicon,  or  Philosophical  Treasury,”  (“Lexi¬ 
con  Rationale,  sive  Thesaurus  Philosophicus,”  1692.)  In 
1695  he  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  royal 
French  College  of  Berlin.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1725. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  proteetante.” 

Chauvin,  (Jean.)  See  Calvin. 

Chavagnac,  de,  deh  shi'vtn'yik'^GASPARD,)  Comte, 
a  French  officer,  born  in  1624,  published  a  volume  uf 
Memoirs,  (1699.) 

Chavde,  sht'vi',  (Honor£  Joseph,)  a  Belgian  lin 
guist,  born  at  Namur  in  1815.  He  attempted  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  unity  of  the  human  race  in  his  “  Lexicologie 
Indo-Europeenne,”  or  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  of  San¬ 
scrit,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Russian.  Died  in  1877. 

Chaves,  de,  di  shi'vgs,  (Manuel  de  Silveyra 
Pinto  de  Fonseca — di  s£l-va'e-ri  pfen'to  di  fon-sa'- 
ki,)  Marquis,  and  Count  of  Amarante,  ( S.-m3.-rSn'ti, ) 
a  Portuguese  general,  born  at  Villareal.  He  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war  from  1809  to  1814.  In  the  civil  war 
of  1823  he  was  a  prominent  partisan  of  Don  Miguel  and 
the  absolutists,  for  whom  he  gained  a  victory.  He  again 
raised  the  standard  of  absolutism  in  1827,  and  was 
defeated  by  Villaflor  near  Coimbra  and  Oporto.  Died 
in  1830. 

Chavignard.  See  Chavigny. 

Chavigny,  shf'v&n'ye',  or  Chavignard,  sh£'v£n'yf  r', 
(Theodore,)  a  French  diplomatist,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  negotiators  of  his  time,  born  at  Beaune,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  was  an  uncle  of  Count  de  Vergennes.  He  rep¬ 
resented  France  at  the  Congress  of  Ratisbon,  and  was 
minister  to  England  in  1731.  About  1745  he  negotiated, 
at  Frankfort,  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  emperor 
Charles  VII.,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  powers. 
Died  in  1771. 


Chazal,  shi'zil',  (Antoine,)  a  French  painter  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1793,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  Paris.  He  designed  the  plates  for  the  “  Flore  Pitto- 
resque,”  and  for  several  scientific  works.  Died  1854. 

Chazelles,  de,  deh  sht'zSl',  (Jean  Mathieu,)  a 
French  mathematician  and  hydrographer,  bom  at  Lyons 
in  1657,  became,  in  1685,  professor  of  hydrography  at 
Marseilles,  where  he  made  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  In  1693  he  visited  Greece  and  Egypt,  where  he 
measured  the  Pyramids  and  observed  that  the  sides  of 
one  faced  the  cardinal  points.  In  1695  he  became  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1710. 

Cheatham,  cheet'am,  (Benjamin  F.,)  an  American 
general,  born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October  20,  1823 
He  took  arms  against  the  Union  in  1861,  and  commanded 
a  division  at  Perryville,  October,  1862,  at  Stone  River 
December  31,  1862,  to  January  2,  1863,  and  at  Chicka» 
mauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863.  Died  in  1886. 

Chedeaux,  sh^h-dd',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French 
economist,  born  at  Metz  in  1767;  died  in  1832. 

Chedel,  sheh'dSl',  (Quentin  Pierre,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  1705.  He 
etched  landscapes  after  the  best  Dutch  painters.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  much  admired.  Died  in  1762. 

Chee'ver,  (Ezekiel,)  an  eminent  New  England 
teacher,  born  in  London  in  1615.  Having  received  a 
superior  classical  education,  he  came  to  America  in  1638, 
and  assisted  in  founding  the  colony  in  New  Haven,  of 
which  he  was  a  teacher  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1646  was 
a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
subsequently  for  eleven  years  a  teacher  in  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  nine  years  in  Charlestown,  and  thirty- 
eight  years  in  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1708. 

Cheever,  (George  B.,)  an  American  author  and 
preacher,  born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1807,  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  He  was  ordained  minister 
of  a  Congregational  church  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1832.  About  1835  he  wrote  a  satirical  allegory  called 
“  Deacon  Giles’s  Distillery,”  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
on  a  charge  of  libel  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days.  He  became  a  resident  of  New  York  City  in 
1839,  and  preached  in  the  Allen  Street  Church.  He 
published  “Studies  in  Poetry,”  (1830,)  “Lectures  on  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  (1843,)  “  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in 
the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,”  (1846,)  &c.  From  1846  to 
1868  he  wag  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
Puritans,  New  York,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  church 
disbanded,  and  he  retired  from  the  ministry.  He  was  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  slavery.  Died  October  i, 
1890.  His  brother,  Henry  Theodore,  (born  February 
6,  1814,)  a  Congregational  minister,  published,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Island-World  of  the  Pacific,”  (1851.) 

Cheffontaines,  de,  deh  shcpfdN'tin',  (Christophe,) 
a  French  theologian,  born  in  Brittany  about  1532,  be¬ 
came  Archbishop  of  Caesarea  about  1586.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  Defence  of  the  Faith  of  our  An¬ 
cestors,”  (1570,)  and  a  “Treatise  against  certain  Dogmas 
of  Scholastic  Theology,”  (1586.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1595. 

Ch^garay,  shi'gthi',  (Michel  Charles,)  a  French 
advocate,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1802.  He  became  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  cassation  in  1853.  Died  January  20,  1859. 

Cheiron.  See  Chiron. 

Cheke  or  Cheeke,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English 
scholar  and  Hellenist,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1514-  He 
became  in  1540  the  first  professor  of  Greek  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  that  city.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  Latin 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  About  1550  he  was  knighted  by 
his  former  pupil,  Edward  VI.,  and  in  1553  was  chosen 
secretary  of  state.  As  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  favoured 
the  attempt  to  raise  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  throne.  After 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  retired  to  the  continent,  to  es¬ 
cape  persecution.  In  1556,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
he  was  arrested  in  Flanders  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  Being  required  to  choose  between  death  by 
fire  and  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  accepted  the 
latter.  Remorse  for  this  act  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1557.  He  had  translated  several  religious 
works  into  elegant  Latin,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  England. 

See  Strype,  “  Life  of  Cheke.” 
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Chelard,  sheh-ltR',  (Hippolyte  Andr£  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  a  French  musician  and  composer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1789.  His  opera  “Macbeth”  (with  words  by  Rouget 
de  Lisle)  was  very  successful,  and  procured  for  him  the 
place  of  chapel-master  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  He  pro¬ 
duced  other  operas,  cantatas,  etc.  Died  Feb.  12,  1861. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Chelmsford,  chSmz'fprd,  (Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
— th$s'e-j?r,)  Lord,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  born 
in  London  in  1794.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1840,  after  practising  some  years  as  leader  of  the  home 
circuit,  became  solicitor-general  in  1844,  and  attorney- 
general  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.  He  resigned 
his  office  in  1846,  and  was  reappointed  in  1852.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Conservative  party  in  1858,  he  was 
appointed  (by  Lord  Derby)  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Chelmsford.  He 
resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Derby  min¬ 
istry,  in  June,  1859,  and  was  lord  chancellor  again  from 
July,  1866,  to  February,  1868.  Died  October  5,  1878. 
His  son,  Lord  Chelmsford,  (Frederick  Augustus 
Thesiger,)  was  born  May  31,  1827,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1844,  served  in  the  Crimean  and  later  wars, 
and  was  successively  promoted  until  he  reached  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1868,  lieutenant-general  in 
1882,  and  general  in  1888.  He  rescued  Lieutenant 
Chard  in  1879  when  besieged  with  a  small  party  by 
three  thousand  Zulus  at  Rorke’s  Drift,  Natal.  He 
was  lieutenant  of  the  tower  1884-89. 

Chemin,  du,  dii  sheh-miN',  (Catherine,)  a  French 
flower-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1630 ;  died  in  1698. 

Cheminais  de  Montaigu,  sheh-me'ni'  deh  nuW- 
t£'gu',  (Timol^on,)  a  French  Jesuit,  distinguished  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1652.  He  preached 
in  several  pulpits  of  Paris  and  Versailles  until  he  was 
disabled  by  ill  health,  but  for  which  he  would  probably 
have  become  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  age. 
Died  in  1689.  “Many  persons,”  says  Bayle,  “esteem 
his  sermons  as  highly  as  those  of  Bourdaloue.” 

Chemineau,  sh^h-me'nd',  (Jean,)  a  French  general, 
born  in  La  Charente  in  1775.  He  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  in  1813,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  general 
of  division,  and  governor  of  Strasbourg.  Died  in  1852 

See  General  Foy,  “Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  P&iinsule.” 

Chemnitius,  (Martin.)  See  Chemnitz. 

Chemnitz,  KSm'nits,  (Johann  Jerome,)  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  a  German  naturalist  and  divine,  born  in  1730.  He 
published,  in  German,  several  works  which  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  natural  history,  especially  of  concho- 
logy.  His  “  Systematic  Cabinet  of  Shell-Fish,”  (12  vols. 
1776-1800,)  says  Du  Petit-Thouars,  “is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  works  of  that  kind.”  Died  in  1800. 

Chemnitz,  [Lat.  Chemnit'ius,]  (Martin,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Treuenbrietzen, 
in  Brandenburg,  in  1522.  He  studied  mathematics,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  about  1550 
was  chosen  librarian  td  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia.  In 
1554  he  became  minister  of  a  church  at  Brunswick.  He 
published  in  1565  “  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini,”  a  sound 
and  acute  argument  against  the  doctrines  asserted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Chemnitz  and  Morlin  composed  the  “  Corpus 
Doctrinae  Prutenicae,”*  (1566.)  He  was  chosen  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Brunswick  in  1567,  and  wrote  a  confession  of 
faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony  in  1571.  His  “Theological  Topics”  (“Loci  Theo- 
logici,”  1591)  was  esteemed  high  authority  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  regarded  as  superior  to  all  similar 
works  in  learning  and  method.  He  died  at  Brunswick 
in  1586,  leaving  unfinished  a  “  Harmonia  Evangelica,” 
which  was  published  about  1600. 

t  See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon Johann  H.  Wol rt, 
“  Programma,  M.  Chemnitius  ipsiusque  in  Ecclesiam  Lutheranarc 
Merita,”  1719;  J5chbr,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Chemnitz,  (Matthaus  Friedrich,)  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Darmstadt,  June  10,  1815.  He  studied  at  Kiel, 

•  “  Pody  of  Prussian  doctrine ;”  so  called  because  it  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia. 


and  oecame  a  lawyer  in  Sleswick.  His  principal  note 
worthy  production  is  the  song  “  Schleswig-Holstein 
meerumschlungen.”  Died  at  Altona,  March  15,  1870. 

Chemnitz,  von,  fon  KSm'nits,  (Philipp  Bogislav — 
bo'gis-ldv,)  a  historian,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Stettin  in  1605.  He  entered  the  service  of  Christina 
of  Sweden,  who  ennobled  him  and  gave  him  the  office 
of  councillor.  He  wrote,  in  German,  a  valuable  history 
of  the  war  waged  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany, 
(1648-52,)  and  a  political  work  on  the  theory  or  method 
of  government  in  the  German  Empire.  Died  in  1678. 

Chemnitzer,  K&m'nit-ser,  (Ivan  Ivanovitch,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  fabulist,  of  German  descent,  born  in  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1744.  After  serving  for  some  time  in  the  army,  he 
retired  about  1778  from  the  service,  in  order  to  indulge 
his  taste  for  literature,  and  then  published  a  part  of  his 
fables,  which  the  Russians  compare  to  those  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  He  excels  in  vivacity  of  dialogue  and  naiveti  ot 
expression.  He  was  appointed  consul-general  to  Smyrna 
in  1782,  and  died  there  in  1784. 

See  Otto,  ‘‘Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Chemnizer.  See  Chemnitzer. 

Chenard,  sheh-ntiF,  (Simon,)  a  French  actor  and 
singer,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1758;  died  in  1831. 

Chenavard,  sheh-nt'vtR',  (Paul,)  an  eminent  French 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Lyons  in  1807.  He  studied 
some  years  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a  reputation  by  his 
picture  of  “  Mirabeau  replying  to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux- 
Breze.”  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  received  a  com¬ 
mission  to  paint  fifty  large  compositions  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Pantheon.  Among  these  are  “  The  Deluge” 
and  “The  Passage  of  the  Rubicon.”  The  Pantheon 
having  been  restored  to  the  Catholic  worship,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  finish  the  task.  Died  April  12,  1895. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Ch§nedoll6,  de,  deh  shgn'do'li',  (Charles  Julien 
Pioult — pe/oo',)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Vire  in  1769. 
He  emigrated  in  1791,  served  in  the  royalist  army,  and 
returned  to  France  about  1800,  before  which  date  he  had 
composed  several  odes.  He  became  intimate  with  Fon- 
tanes  and  Chateaubriand.  In  1807  he  produced  “The 
Genius  of  Man,”  (“Le  Genie  de  l’Homme,”)  a  poem, 
which  is  admired  for  elevated  thought  and  brilliant  style. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  Rouen  in  1810.  In  1820 
he  published  a  volume  of  his  early  odes,  with  some  new 
poems,  among  which  were  “  The  Last  Day  of  Harvest” 
and  “  Moonlight  in  May,”  containing  fine  descriptions 
of  nature.  He  was  chosen  inspector-general  of  the 
university  in  1830.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Louis  Blanc,  “Histoire  de  dix  Ans:”  ChAteaubriand, 
“  M^moires  d’Outre-Tombe Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe;”  Saintb-Bbuvb,  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for  June, 
1849. 

Chen'er-jf,  (Thomas,)  a  British  scholar,  born  at 
Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  in  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar.  In  1868  he  became  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1877  chief  editor  of  the  “  London  Times.” 
He  made  an  admirable  translation  (1867)  of  a  part  of 
“The  Assemblies”  of  Hareeree,  and  published  the 
“Machberoth  Ithiel”  of  Alkhazeeree  in  1872.  Died 
February  11,  1884. 

Chen'e-vix,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  writer,  noted  for 
versatility  of  talents.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  published 
various  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  “  Chemical 
Nomenclature,”  (1802,)  an  “Essay  on  National  Charac¬ 
ter,”  (published  after  his  death,)  and  “  Henry  Seventh,”  a 
tragedy,  (1812,)  “which,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review,” 
“  is  the  most  successful  imitation  of  the  general  style, 
taste,  and  diction  of  our  elder  dramatists,  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  present  times.”  Died  in  1830. 

Che'ney,  (Charles  Edward,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  February 
12, 1836.  He  graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1857,  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1857  and  i860,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  action  while  in  this  position  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  “  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church”  from  the  older  Episcopalian  body. 
In  1873  was  elected  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopalians. 
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Chenier,  shi'ne-i',  (Marie  Joseph,)  a  popular  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1764,  was 
a  brother  of  Andre  Chenier.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
where  he  also  resided.  He  produced  in  1789  “Charles 
IX.,”  a  tragedy,  which  had  prodigious  success,  especially 
with  the  popular  party.  In  1792  he  became  a  prominent 
republican  member  of  the  Convention.  He  served  the 
interests  of  liberty  and  order  in  the  several  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  the  ensuing  ten  years.  His  tragedy  of 
“Timoleon,”  in  verse,  (1794,)  after  being  performed  once 
with  applause,  was  prohibited  by  the  ruling  powers.  He 
composed  other  tragedies,  and  admirable  odes,  satires, 
And  songs,  in  which  he  displayed  a  great  variety  of 
talent.  His  patriotic  “  Song  of  Departure”  (“  Chant 
du  Depart,”  1794)  was  said  to  be  more  popular  than 
any  other  except  the  “  Marseillaise.”  He  wrote,  besides 
other  prose  works,  an  excellent  “  Historical  Treatise  (  Ta¬ 
bleau)  on  the  State  and  Progress  of  French  Literature 
since  1789,”  (1808.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  in  1811. 

See  Lingay,  “  filoge  de  M.  J.  Chenier Arnault,  “  Sur  J. 
-Chenier;”  Daunow,  “  Notice  sur  M.  J.  Chenier,”  in  his  Complete 
Works,  8  vols.,  1823-26  ;  Frfux  Pyat,  “M.  J.  Chdnier  et  le  Prince 
des  Cntiques,  (Jules  Janin,)”  1844. 

Chenier,  de,  d$h  shi'ne-i',  (AndriJ,)  an  admirable 
French  poet,  born  in  Constantinople  in  October,  1762, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Chenier,  noticed  below.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  became  an  excellent  classical 
scholar.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  beautiful 
eclogues  of  antique  simplicity,  and  elegies  admired  for 
sensibility.  In  1787  he  went  to  England  as  secretary 
of  legation.  In  the  Revolution  he  pursued  a  moderate 
course.  Some  letters  which  he  published  in  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  de  Paris”  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
party ;  and  he  was  committed  to  prison  as  a  Girondist 
“  There,”  says  Lamartine,  “  his  ideal  reveries  found  their 
reality  in  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  confined  in  the  same 
prison.  He  addressed  to  her  those  immortal  verses, 
'‘The  Young  Captive,’  (‘La  jeune  Captive,’)  the  most 
melodious  sigh  that  ever  issued  from  the  crevices  of  a 
dungeon.”  He  was  executed  in  July,  1794,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  left  unfinished  poems, 
entitled  “  Hermes,”  and  “America,”  and  a  completed 
poem,  “  L’lnvention,”  which  is  praised  by  Villemain. 

See  H.  de  Latouche,  “  Notice  sur  Andr6  Chenier Bibliophile 
Jacob,  “Notice  sur  Andr£  Chenier;”  Sainte-Bbuve,  “Causeries 
du  Lundi,”  tome  iv.,  and  “  Portraits  contemporains,”  tome  iii. 
(Sainte-Beuve  estimates  Andr£  Chenier  as  “the  greatest  French 
■classic  in  verse  since  Racine  and  Boileau;”)  article  by  Leo  Jou- 
«ert,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Chenier,  de,  (Louis,)  a  French  historian,  born  at 
Montfort,  in  Languedoc,  in  1723,  was  the  father  of  the 
two  poets  Andre  and  M.  J.  Chenier.  He  was  consul- 
general  at  Constantinople  from  1753  to  1764.  For  several 
years  preceding  1784  he  was  charge-d’affaires  at  Morocco. 
He  composed  two  works  of  merit, — viz.,  “Researches 
in  the  History  of  the  Moors,”  and  “  Revolutions  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1796. 

Chdnier,  de,  (Louis  Joseph  Gabriel,)  a  French 
military  writer,  a  nephew  of  the  poet  Andre  Chenier, 
was  born  in  1800.  He  published  a  “Manual  for  Coun¬ 
cils  of  War,”  (1831,)  and  other  works  on  the  criminal 
legislation  for  the  army.  Died  February  26,  1880. 

Chenot,  sh<jh-no',  (Claude  Bernard  Adrien,)  a 
French  engineer,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1803.  In  1832 
he  invented  an  apparatus  for  the  fabrication  of  metallic 
sponges.  About  ten  years  later  he  began  a  series  of 
important  researches  relative  to  a  new  system  of  metal - 
the  first  results  of  which  appeared  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1849.  Died  in  1855. 

Chenu,  sheh-nii',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  naturalist,  born  at  Metz  in  1808.  He  published 
“An  E^say  on  the  Action  of  Mineral  Waters,”  (1841) 
‘Illustrations of  Conchology,”  (1842-43,)  and  an  “ Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Natural  History,”  (1858.)  Died  in  1879. 

■Che'ops,  [Gr.  Xeo^,]  King  of  Egypt,  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  his  reign  about  1178  b.c.  “  He  changed  the 
government,”  says  Herodotus,  “into  a  despotism,  and 
oppressed  his  subjects  with  forced  labour  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  pyramid  which  bears  his  name.”  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Cephren  or  Chephren. 

Cherbonneau,  shSR'bo'no',  (Jacques  August^)  a 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  Indre-et-Loire  in  1813.  He 


published  “The  Fables  of  Lokmin,”  (1846,)  “Diction- 
naire  Arabe-Fransais,”  (1875,)  etc*  Died  in  1882. 

Cherbuliez,  shSR'bii'le-i',  (Victor,)  a  French  writer, 

was  born  at  Geneva  July  19,  1829,  and  lived  there  as  a 
teacher  until  1864,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  at  Paris.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  work 
as  a  writer  of  fiction  began  with  “  Le  Comte  Rostia,” 
in  1863,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  others  which 
lifted  him  into  the  front  rank  of  French  novelists. 
He  also  published  political  studies  on  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  “  Men  and  Things  of  the  Present  Age.” 
He  died  July  2,  1899. 

Chdr^a,  the  French  of  Chasrea,  which  see. 

Chdreau,  shi'ro',  (Franqois,)  a  skilful  French  en 
graver,  born  at  Blois  in  1680,  executed  portraits  and 
historical  subjects.  He  became  engraver  of  the  royal 
cabinet.  Died  in  1729. 

Chdr6mon.  See  Chjeremon. 

Ch6r6phon.  See  Chasrephon. 

Ch^rile.  See  Chcerilus. 

Cherin,  shi'riN',  (Louis  Nicolas  Henri,)  a  Frencfc 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1762.  He  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  guard  of  the  Directory  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1797,  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube  in  1799.  He  was  killed  at  Zurich  in  that  year. 

Chdron,  shi'riN',  (Charles,)  a  skilful  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Luneville  in  1635.  He  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
employed  him  to  engrave  the  medals  which  were  struck 
to  commemorate  his  actions.  Died  in  1698. 

Cheron,  (Elisabeth  Sophie,)  a  skilful  French  artist 
and  poet,  born  at  Paris  in  1648.  She  excelled  in  music, 
painting,  and  engraving,  and  wrote  agreeable  verses. 
She  was  very  successful  in  portraits  and  in  history.  The 
exact  likeness,  it  is  said,  was  the  least  merit  of  her  por¬ 
traits.  In  1672  she  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  She  executed  a  series  of  engravings  called 
“  Gems  drawn  from  the  Principal  Cabinets  of  France.” 
Died  in  1711. 

See  F ontenay,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes Fermblkuis, “  filoge 
de  15.  S.  Chdron,”  1712. 

Chdron,  (Franqois,)  a  French  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1764.  He  became  director  of  the  “Mercure”  in  1815* 
He  composed  an  ode  entitled  “Napoleon,  ou  le  Corse 
devoile,”  (“The  Corsican  unveiled,”  1814,)  and  a  few 
other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

See  QuSrard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cheron,  (Louis,)  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
brother  of  Elisabeth  Sophie,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris 
in  1660.  Compelled  to  leave  France  as  a  Protestant  about 
1690,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  successful  as  a 
painter  of  history  and  a  designer.  Died  in  1723. 

See  Heinecken,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Chdron,  (Louis  Claude,)  a  French  writer  of  prose 
and  verse,  a  brother  of  Francis,  noticed  above,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1758.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  supported  moderate 
measures.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vienne.  He  produced,  besides  other  dramas, 
an  imitation  of  Sheridan’s  “  School  for  Scandal,”  entitled 
“  Le  Tartufe  des  Moeurs,”  which  was  successful,  and 
translated,  from  the  English,  Fielding’s  “Tom  Jones.” 
Died  in  1807. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt6raire.” 

Cherrier,  de,  deh  shi're-i',  (Charles  Joseph,)  a 
French  officer  and  writer,  born  at  Neufch&teau  (Vosges) 
in  1785.  He  published  in  1841  a  “History  of  the  Con¬ 
test  between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  of  the  House 
of  Suabia.”  Died  July  27,  1872. 

ChSr'rjf,  (Andrew,)  an  Irish  actor  and  comic  writer, 
born  in  1762.  He  produced  “The  Soldier’s  Daughter,” 
and  other  comedies.  Died  in  1812. 

■Cher'sl-phron,  [Gr.  Xepotypuv,]  a  famous  Cretan 
architect,  whose  name  is  sometimes  written  Ctesiphon, 
flourished  about  600  b.c.  He  was  the  first  architect  and 
designer  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  After  his  death,  the  un¬ 
finished  work  was  directed  by  his  son  Metagenes,  and 
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others.  This  temple  was  adorned  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Ionic  columns  of  solid  marble,  sixty  feet 
high.  Its  length  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Roman  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty. 
It  is  said  that  two  hundred  years  elapsed  during  its 
construction.  The  roof  was  burned  by  the  agency  of 
Erostratus  in  356  B.c. ;  but  the  edifice  was  soon  restored 
to  its  former  splendor. 

See  Hirt,  “Tempel  der  Diana  von  Ephesus,”  1807. 

Ch^rubin,  sh&'rii'biN',  Le  PitRE,  a  Capuchin  friar 
of  Orleans,  France,  noted  as  a  geometer  and  optician, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  made  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  binocular  telescope,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  on  “Ocular  Dioptrics,”  (1671.) 

Cherubini,  ki-roo-bee'nee,  (Maria  Luigi  Carlo 
Zenobi  Salvador,)  a  celebrated  Italian  musical  com¬ 
poser.  born  at  Florence  in  1760.  He  was  instructed  in 
music  by  the  Felicis  and  by  Bizzari  and  Sarti.  About 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  attract  attention  by  his 
productions.  He  visited  London  in  1 784,  and  there  pro¬ 
duced  the  successful  operas  “  The  Pretended  Princess” 
(“La  finta  Principessa”)  and  “Giulio  Sabino.”  After 
1786  he  resided  mostly  in  Paris,  where  his  opera  “Lo- 
doiska”  was  performed  with  great  applause  in  1791. 
Soon  after  that  date  he  produced  “Elisa,”  “M^dee,” 
“  Anacreon,”  etc.  As  a  composer  of  sacred  music  he 
attained  the  highest  rank.  Among  his  best  works  in 
this  department  are  his  “  Requiem,”  and  his  mass  h 
trois  voix.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  a  professor  in  the  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was 
director  for  twenty  years.  His  last  dramatic  work  was 
the  opera  “Ali  Baba,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1842.  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  pronounced  him  the  first  dramatic  com¬ 
poser  of  his  time. 

Charnel,  sh&'rii'Sl',  (Auguste,)  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1809,  published  a  “  History  of  Rouen,” 
and  a  “Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Institutions,  Man¬ 
ners,  and  Customs  of  France,”  (1855.)  Died  in  1891. 

Ch6ry,  shi're',  (Philippe,)  a  skilful  French  painter 
of  history,  born  in  Paris  in  1759,  was  a  pupil  of  Vien. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1791,  when  he 
exhibited  the  “  Death  of  Alcibiades.”  In  a  concourse  for 
the  representation  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  obtained 
the  prize  in  1803.  He  was  patronized  by  Napoleon,  who 
charged  him  to  paint  a  scene  on  the  battle-field  of  Jena. 
Died  in  1838. 

Cheryf-Ed-Dyn-Aly.  See  Shereef-ed-Deen. 

Chdseauac,  de,  d?h  shi'zo',  (Jean  Philippe  Loys,) 
a  Swiss  savant,  born  at  Lausanne  in  1718.  He  wrote 
“Essays  on  Physics,”  (1743,)  “Treatises  on  Natural 
History,”  and  several  memoirs  on  astronomy,  (1764.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1751. 

Chesebro’,  cheez'brq,  (Caroline,)  an  authoress,  boin 
at  Canandaigua,  New  York.  Among  her  works  is 
“Dream-Land  by  Daylight,”  (1851,)  and  a  novel  entitled 
“Victoria,  or  the  World  Overcome,”  (1856.)  Died  1873. 

ChSs'$l-df  n,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1688.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  great  anatomist  Cowper.  About  1711  he 
beg  an  to  lecture  on  anatomy  in  London,  and  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  before  he  was  twenty-five, 
(one  account  says  at  thirty- three.)  He  published  in 
1713  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,”  which  was 
generally  used  as  a  text-book  for  many  years.  After 
that  date  he  was  appointed  chief  surgeon  of  Saint 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  to  Saint  George’s 
and  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  surgeon  to  Queen 
Caroline.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  of 
his  time,  and  excelled  especially  in  lithotomy.  His  fame 
was  extended,  in  1728,  by  an  operation  which  restored 
sight  to  a  young  person,  whose  novel  sensations  afforded 
to  Locke  and  Diderot  a  subject  of  metaphysical  obser¬ 
vations.  He  published  in  1733  his  “Anatomy  of  the 
Bones,”  a  valuable  work.  Died  at  Bath  in  1752.  Pope, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  says,  “He  is  the  most 
noted  and  most  deserving  man  in  the  whole  profession 
of  chirurgery.” 

Chesnaye-Desbois,  de  la,  d$h  It  sh&'ni'  d&'bwl', 
(Francois  Alexandre  Aubert,)  a  French  writer,  born 
in  Maine  in  1699.  Of  all  the  compilers  of  the  eighteenth 


century,  he  published  the  greatest  number  of  diction¬ 
aries.  Among  these  is  a  “  Military  Dictionary,”  and  a 
‘‘Genealogical  and  Historical  Dictionary,”  (7  vols.,  1 757— 
65.)  All  his  works  are  mediocre.  He  died  in  a  hospital 
at  Paris  in  1784. 

Chesne.  See  Duchesne. 

ChSs'ney,  (Charles  Cornwallis,)  an  English 
soldier,  born  September  29,  1826.  He  entered  the  engi¬ 
neers  as  a  subaltern  in  1845,  and  became  professor  of 
military  history  in  Sandhurst  College  in  1858,  and  in  the 
Staff  College  in  1864.  Died  March  19,  1876.  His  chief 
works  are  “Military  View  of  Recent  Campaigns  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  (1863,  1865,)  “Military  Resources  of  Prussia  and 
France,”  “Recent  Changes  in  the  Art  of  War,”  “Es¬ 
says,”  (by  Chesney  and  Reeve,)  “Waterloo  Lectures,” 
and  “  Essays  in  Modern  Military  Biography.” 

ChSs'ney,  (Francis  Rawdon,)  an  officer  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  explorations  in  the  East,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1789.  About  1830  he  began  to  expiore  a  route 
from  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea  to  India.  Having  received 
aid  from  the  government,  and  having  been  appointed 
commander  of  an  expedition,  he  descended  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  in  a  steamer,  in  1836,  from  Beer  (Bir)  to  its 
mouth.  He  published  “The  Expedition  for  the  Survey 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,”  (1850,)  and  a  work  on  “The 
Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-29.”  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1855.  He  died  Jan.  30, 1872. 

Chesney,  (Sir  George  Tomkyns,)  a  British  offi¬ 
cer,  born  in  1830,  joined  the  Bengal  engineers  in  1848. 
He  served  through  the  mutiny,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  1892  and  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Oxford.  He  was  the  author  of  the  realistic 
“Battle  of  Dorking,”  which  appeared  in  1871,  cre¬ 
ating  a  great  sensation;  also  wrote  “The  Dilemma” 
and  “  The  Private  Secretary.”  Died  March  31,  1895. 

Chessel.  See  Caselius. 

Ches'ter,  (Joseph  Lemuel,)  an  American  antiquarian, 
born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1821.  He  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  works  on  educational  and  other 
subjects.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he 
compiled  and  published  an  abstract  of  the  registers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  in  collecting  materials  from  other  similar  sources,, 
chiefly  useful  in  family  and  local  histories.  Died  in 
London,  May  28,  1882. 

Ches't?r-field,  (Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,)  fourth 
Earl  of,  an  English  courtier,  orator,  and  wit,  renowned 
as  a  model  of  politeness  and  an  oracle  of  taste.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  September,  1694,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Elizabeth 
Saville,  who  was  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
Having  graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  in  1714,  during  which  he  contracted  an  invete¬ 
rate  passion  for  gaming.  In  1715,  through  the  influence 
of  his  uncle,  General  Stanhope,  he  was  appointed  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  elected  to  Parliament.  He  supported  the  party  of 
the  heir-apparent  in  the  quarrel  between  the  latter  and 
his  father,  George  I.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  effective  debaters  of  that  period.  Walpole  says 
that  on  one  occasion  Chesterfield  made  “the  finest 
oration  he  ever  heard.”  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1726,  he  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1728 
was  ambassador  to  Holland.  A  few  years  later  George 
II.  appointed  him  lord  steward  of  the  household.  “  He 
was  at  the  head  of  ton”  says  Macaulay,  “ in  days  when 
in  order  to  be  at  the  head  of  ton  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
be  dull  and  supercilious.”  In  1733  he  married  Melusina 
Schulemburg,  Countess  of  Walsingham.  Though  a  Whig 
in  politics,  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Walpole  in 
1734,  and  joined  the  opposition.  In  1745  he  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  his  conduct  was  discreet 
and  very  popular.  He  accepted  the  office  of  principal 
secretary  of  state  in  April,  1746,  which  he  resigned  in 
1748.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  etc.  His  intercourse  with  Dr.  Johnson  was 
abruptly  closed  by  a  well-known  indignant  letter  from 
the  lexicographer.  Chesterfield’s  fame  as  an  author  is 
founded  chiefly  on  his  “  Letters  to  his  Son,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1 774  and  were  admired  for  the  beauty  of  tlm 
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style  and  prized  for  the  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
they  teach.  “  Take  out  the  immorality,”  says  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  “and  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman.”  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  two  numbers  of 
“The  World,”  and  other  brief  productions,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “  Miscellanies”  in  1777*  He 
died  in  1773.  His  only  son  had  died  in  1768. 

See  Maty,  “  Life  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,”  London,  2 
?ols.f  1774;  fora  very  interesting  notice  of  Chesterfield,  see  ‘‘Black- 
wood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1868  ;  see  also  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for 
October,  1845;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1845. 

Ch^tardie,  de  la,  deh  It  sh&'tiR'de',  (Joachim 
Jacques  Trotti,)  Marquis,  a  French  diplomatist,  born 
in  1705.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1739, 
and  became  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Elizabeth.  In 
1744  she  dismissed  him  abruptly  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  country.  He  afterwards  had  a  command  in 
the  French  army.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Levesque,  “  Histoire  de  Russie.” 

ChSt'ham,  (Humphrey,)  an  English  merchant,  noted 
as  the  founder  of  a  college  and  public  library  at  Man¬ 
chester,  was  born  about  1580;  died  in  1653. 

Chet'tle,  (Henry,)  an  English  dramatist,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  and  flourished  about  1600. 
He  wrote  numerous  plays,  of  which  only  four  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  these  is  “Hoffman,”  a  tragedy. 

ChSt'wood,  (Knightly,)  born  at  Coventry  in  1652, 
became  Dean  of  Gloucester  about  1707.  He  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  biographies  and  small  poems.  Died  in  1720. 

Chetwood,  (William  Rufus,)  an  English  drama¬ 
tist.  Died  in  1766. 

Chgt'w3fnd,  ( ? )  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1623,  published  “Anthologia  Historica,” 
(1674.)  Died  in  1692. 

Chevalier.  See  Lechevalier. 

Chevalier,  sheh-vi'le-i',  almost  shviJ'le-i/,  (Antoine 
Rodolphe,)  a  noted  French  Protestant  and  Hebraist, 
born  near  Vire  in  1507.  While  he  was  an  exile  in  England 
he  gave  French  lessons  to  Queen  Elizabeth  before  her 
accession.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Geneva,  and  was  employed  by  Calvin  as  interpreter  of 
books  in  that  language.  He  published  a  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar.  Died  in  1572. 

Chevalier,  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French  optician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1804.  Pie  invented  and  improved  instruments 
used  in  optics  and  natural  philosophy.  Died  in  1859. 

Chevalier,  (Etienne,)  born  a^out  1410,  became  trea¬ 
surer  of  France  in  1452.  Died  m  1474. 

Chevalier,  (Michel,)  a  celebrated  French  economist, 
born  at  Limoges  in  1806.  About  1833  he  was  sent  by 
M.  Thiers  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States  to  examine 
the  subject  of  railroads.  In  1836  he  published  “  Letters 
on  North  America,”  which  were  highly  commended.  He 
produced  in  1838  an  important  work  “On  the  Material 
Interests  of  France,”  (“Des  Interets  matdriels  en 
France,”)  which  was  often  reprinted.  About  1840  he  was 
chosen  a  councillor  of  state,  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  College  of  France,  and  chief  engineer  of  mines. 
His  “  History  and  Description  of  the  Ways  of  Commu¬ 
nication  in  the  United  States”  appeared  in  1840.  He 
greatly  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  free  trade  in  France. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute,  (class  of  moral 
and  political  sciences.)  Died  November  28,  1879. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Chevalier,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  antiquary  and  Prot¬ 
estant  minister,  born  at  Sedan,  emigrated  to  Holland 
after  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  “  History  of  William  III.  of  England,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1740. 

Chevalier,  (Paul.)  See  Gavarni. 

Chevallier,  sheh'vt'le-i',  (Jean  Baptiste  Al¬ 
phonse,)  a  chemist,  was  born  at  Langres,  in  France,  in 
1793,  and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  “Journal  of 
Medical  Chemistry.”  He  gave  special  attention  to  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  public  hygiene,  and  published  a  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Adulterations  of  Alimentary,  Medicinal,  and 
Commercial  Substances,”  (1852.)  Died  Nov.  30,  1879. 

Chevanes,  sh^h-vin',  (Jacques  Auguste,)  a  French 
jurisconsult,  born  at  Dijon  in  1624;  died  in  1690. 

Che'vers,  (Norman,)  M.D.,  an  English  surgeon,  born 
at  Greenhithe,  Kent,  April  27,  1818.  He  graduated  at 


Glasgow  in  1839,  and  practised  in  London  till  1848.  In 
the  latter  year  he  removed  to  India,  and  served  as  civil 
surgeon  until  1876,  and  was  principal  and  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  etc.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  treatises  and  a  large  number  of  professional 
papers  of  value.  Died  December  2,  1886. 

Chevert,  de,  d$h  sheh-vaiR',  (Franqois,)  a  successful 
French  general,  born  at  Verdun,  on  the  Meuse,  in  1695, 
distinguished  himself  at  Prague  in  1 742,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1748.  The  victory  at  Hastembeck, 
in  1757,  was  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1769. 

Cheverus,  shgv'^-rus,  [Fr.  de  Cheverus,  d?h  sheh- 
vRiis',]  (Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lefebvre,)  a 
French  cardinal  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Mayenne  in 
1768.  He  visited  the  United  States  as  a  missionary  in 
1795,  and,  having  spent  some  time  among  the  Indians 
of  Maine,  was  made  first  Bishop  of  Boston  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1808.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Boston  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  sufferers.  He  afterwards  returned  to  France,  and 
became  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1826,  and  a  cardinal 
in  1836.  He  died  the  same  year. 

See  Huhn-Dubourg,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  de  Cheverus,”  (1838,) 
and  an  English  translation,  by  Mr.  Walsh,  Philadelphia,  1839. 

Cheves,  cheevz,  (Langdon,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Abbeville  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1776.  He 
studied  law,  and  became  eminent  in  that  profession.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  about  181 1,  and  served 
two  or  more  terms  in  that  body.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Thirteenth  Congress,  (1814-15,)  and  gave  a  casting  vote 
against  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1815. 
The  bank  having  been  re-chartered  in  1816,  he  afterwards 
became  its  president,  which  position  he  held  for  about 
three  years.  Died  in  1857. 

Chevillard,  sh^h-ve'ySR',  (Franqois,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Orleans.  He  excelled  in  elegiac  verse.  Died  in 
1678. 

Chevillier,  sh$h-ve'ye-i',  (Andr£,)  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Pontoise  in  1636.  He  wrote  a  “  Criti¬ 
cal  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Paris,”  (1694.) 
Died  in  1700. 

Chevreau,  sh$h-vR5',  (Urbain,)  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  born  at  Loudun  in  1613.  He  was  versed  in  many 
languages  and  sciences,  and  travelled  extensively.  About 
1652  he  was  secretary  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  councillor  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Plis  “  History  of  the  World, ”(1686,)  poems,  dramas, 
and  “  Chevraeana,”  had  a  transient  popularity.  Died  in 
1701. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Chevret,  sheh-vRi',  (Jean,)  a  French  moralist  and 
writer,  born  at  Meulan  in  1747;  died  in  1820. 

Chevreui,  sh^h-vRul',  (Michel  Eugene,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  born  at  Angers  in  1786,  studied  under 
Vauquelin  in  Paris.  He  became  successively  professor 
in  the  College  Charlemagne,  examiner  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  professor  of  special  chemistry  at  the  Gobe¬ 
lins.  In  1823  he  published  an  analytical  treatise,  called 
“Chemical  Researches  on  Fat  Substances  of  Animal 
Origin,”  which  established  his  reputation,  and  announced 
discoveries  that  produced  important  results  in  the  arts. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1826, 
and  succeeded  Vauquelin  as  professor  of  applied  chem¬ 
istry  in  the  “Jardin  des  Plantes”  in  1829.  In  1831  he 
published  “Lectures  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Art  of 
Dyeing,”  and  in  1839  a  remarkable  work  “On  the  Law 
of  the  Simultaneous  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  on  the 
Distribution  ( Assortment )  of  Coloured  Objects,”  which 
is  highly  esteemed.  He  contributed  many  memoirs  to 
the  “Annales  de  Chimie,”  and  to  the  collections  of  the 
Institute.  In  1852  the  Soci^te  d’Encouragement  awarded 
him  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  for  his  work  on  “  Fat  Sub¬ 
stances,”  (“Corps  gras.)”  Died  April  10,  1889. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n&rale.” 

Chevreuse,  de,  deh  sheh-vRUz',  (Marie  de  Rohan 
-deh  ro'dN',)  Duchesse,  a  fascinating  French  lady, 
noted  for  her  political  ambition  and  influence,  was  born 
in  1600.  She  was  married  to  Claude,  Duke  of  Chev¬ 
reuse,  about  1622.  Having  intrigued  against  Richelieu, 
she  was  sent  into  exile,  from  which  she  returned  at  his 
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death.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  she  acted 
with  the  enemies  of  Mazarin.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Retz,  “M^moires.” 

Chevrier,  sheh-vRe-i',  (  Francois  Antoine,  )  a 
French  writer,  born  about  1720  at  Nancy.  He  removed 
to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  indulged  too  freely  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  satire  in  several  pamphlets,  by  which  he  made 
many  enemies.  He  published  a  libellous  book  called 
“Le  Colporteur,”  which  had  some  success,  and  various 
other  works.  Died  at  Rotterdam  in  1762. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance.” 

Cheyne,  chan  or  cheen,  (George,)  an  eminent  Scot¬ 
tish  physician,  born  about  1670,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  A. 
Pitcairn.  About  the  year  1700  he  settled  in  London. 
His  treatise  on  Fluxions  (1705)  procured  his  election  as 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  a  work  called 
“  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion.”  In  1725 
he  produced  his  “Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,” 
which  was  successful,  and  was  followed  by  a  popular 
work  on  nervous  diseases,  entitled  “  The  English  Mal¬ 
ady,”  (1733d  His  writings  are  pervaded  with  a  sincerely 
religious  spirit.  Died  in  1742. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “Dr.  Cheyne’s  own  Account  of  Himself,” 
1743;  ‘Biographia  Britannica Chambers,  “Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cheyne,  (James,)  a  learned  Scottish  philosopher, 
born  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Catholic  College  of  Douay,  France,  and  author 
of  several  scientific  works.  Died  in  1602. 

Cheyne,  (John,)  a  Scottish  physician,  born  at  Leith 
in  1777.  He  settled  in  Dublin  in  1809,  and  there  prac¬ 
tised  with  great  success  until  1830,  when  his  health 
failed.  From  1820  to  1830  his  annual  receipts  amounted 
to  about  five  thousand  pounds.  He  published  “  Treatises 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,”  (1801,)  and  other  medical 
works.  Died  in  1836. 

Cheyne,  (Thomas  Kelly,)  religious  author,  was 
born  at  London,  September  18,  1841,  became  fellow 
of  Balliol  College  in  1869,  rector  of  Tendring,  Essex, 
1881,  professor  at  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Rochester 
in  1885.  His  chief  books  are  “The  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,”  (1880,)  “The  Book  of  Psalms,”  (1888,) 
“The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,”  (1891,)  “Founders  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism,”  (1893,)  and  “  Introduction 
to  Isaiah,”  (1895.) 

Chey'nell,  (Francis,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Oxford  in  1608.  He  became  rector  of 
Petworth  in  1643,  and  published  “The  Rise,  Growth, 
and  Danger  of  Socinianism,”  (1643,)  in  which  he  accused 
Chillingworth  of  heresy.  He  rendered  himself  notorious 
by  his  animosity  towards  Chillingworth,  at  whose  funeral 
he  made  a  violent  speech.  He  also  threw  into  the  grave 
a  book  of  the  deceased  author.  Died  in  1665. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works. 

Ch6zy,  sh&'ze',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Chilons-sur-Marne  in  1718.  The  canal 
of  Burgundy  was  one  of  his  works.  Died  in  1798. 

Ch6zy,  de,  deh  sh&'ze',  (Antoine  Leonard,)  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Neuilly  in  1773,  was  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  and  a  pupil  of  De  Sacy.  He  spoke 
Persian  and  Arabic  with  facility,  and  understood  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  etc.  In  1815  a  chair  of  San¬ 
scrit  was  founded  for  him  at  Paris.  W.  Humboldt 
and  A.  Schlegel  were  among  his  pupils.  He  pub¬ 
lished  admirable  translations  of  “  Medjnoun  and 
Leila,”  and  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  “  Sakoontala,”  by 
Calidasa,  (1830.)  He  also  left  in  manuscript  an 
“  Analysis  of  the  Ramayana,”  a  “  Persian  Anthology,” 
a  Sanscrit  grammar,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Chezy,  von,  (Wilhelmine  Christine,)  a  German 
authoress,  born  in  Berlin  in  1783.  She  married  the 
French  Orientalist  above  noticed  about  1803,  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  him  in  1811.  She  produced,  in  German, 
romances,  tales,  etc.,  among  which  were  “  Euryanthe,” 
(1823,)  and  “  Stundenblumen,”  (1824.)  Died  1856. 

Chiabrera,  ke-&-bRa'r4,  (Gabriello,)  a  celebrated 
lyric  poet  of  Italy,  born  at  Savona,  near  Genoa,  June  8, 
l552>  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry.  He 
was  educated  in  Rome,  where  he  resided  some  years,  in 


the  service  of  Cardinal  Cornaro.  His  poetical  genius  was 
not  developed  early.  An  admiration  of  Pindar  rendered 
him  an  imitator  of  that  great  model,  after  which  he 
formed  a  style  which  distinguishes  him  from  other 
Italian  lyric  poets.  His  sublime  odes  and  canzoni  soon 
extended  his  fame  throughout  Italy.  After  he  became 
an  author  he  resided  chiefly  in  Florence  and  Genoa,  and 
received  many  honours  from  several  Italian  rulers.  In 
allusion  to  his  innovations  in  style,  he  compared  himself 
to  Columbus,  and  said,  “  I  resolved  to  discover  a  new 
world  or  perish  in  the  attempt.”  He  wrote  much,  and 
in  many  varieties  of  verse.  Died  at  Savona  in  October, 
1637.  “  He  borrowed  from  Pindar,” says  Hallam,  “that 
grandeur  of  sound,  that  pomp  <?f  epithets,  that  rich  swell 
of  imagery,  that  unvarying  majesty  of  conception,  which 
distinguish  the  odes  of  both  poets.”  (“Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  rivalled  Anacreon  in  his 
lighter  odes,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  spirited’. 

See  Larcher,  “  Lives  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy;” 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  by  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831;  “Vita  di  G. 
Chiabrera,”  (written  by  himself )  Milan,  8vo,  1821 ;  Tiraboschl 
“Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Chiaramonti,  (B.  Luigi.)  See  Pius  VII. 

Chiaramonti,  ke-4-rS-mon'tee,  (Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista,)  an  agreeable  Italian  writer,  born  at  Brescia  in 
1731,  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Paternal  Power  of  the 
Ancient  Romans,”  ( 1 754,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 796. 

Chiaramonti,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  astronomer, 
born  at  Cesena  in  1565,  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Pisa.  He  wrote  against  Tycho  Brahe  a  treatise  on 
comets,  entitled  “Anti-Tycho,”  (1621,)  a  Latin  “History 
of  Cesena,”  (1641,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1652. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Chiari,  ke-i'ree,  (Fabrizio,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Rome  in  1621;  died  in  1695. 

Chiari,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome 
in  1654,  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta,  whose  style  he 
imitated  successfully.  Many  of  his  easel-pictures  are  dis¬ 
persed  in  Italy  and  England.  His  frescos  in  the  Barberini 
palace  and  the  Colonna  Gallery  at  Rome  are  commended. 
Died  in  1727. 

Chiari,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  comic  poet  and  priest, 
born  at  Brescia.  He  produced,  in  rivalry  with  Goldoni, 
many  mediocre  comedies,  among  which  was  “The  Chi¬ 
nese  Slave.”  Died  about  1788. 

Cliiarini,  ke-4-ree'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  philologist,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1789.  He  published 
a  “Theory  of  Judaism  applied  to  the  Reform  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites,”  etc.  Died  at  Warsaw  in  1832. 

Chiaverini,  ke-4-vk-ree'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Palena  in  1777  ;  died  at  Naples  in  1834. 

Chiavistelli,  ke-4-v£s-tel'lee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1618;  died  in  1698. 

Chichele  or  Chichely,  chitch'e-le,  (Henry,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  prelate,  born  about  1362,  was  noted  as  the 
founder  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  He  performed 
several  diplomatic  missions  to  France.  About  1414  he 
was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  opposed  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Wicklifle.  Died  in  1443. 

See  Arthur  Duck,  “Life  of  H.  Chichele,”  1699:  O.  L.  Spencer, 
“Life  of  H.  Chichele,”  1783;  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xviii. 

Chich'es-ter,  (Arthur,)  an  English  military  officer, 
born  near  Barnstaple.  He  was  appointed  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland  about  1604,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Belfast  in  1612.  Died  in  1624  or  1625. 

Chichester,  Earl  of.  See  Pelham,  (Thomas.) 

Chick'fr-ing,  (Jonas,)  an  American  manufacturer 
of  piano-fortes,  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1798,  lived  in  Boston  ;  died  in  1853. 

Chicoyneau,  she'kwl'no',  (Francois,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  botanist,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1672,  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Pierre  Chirac.  He  became  a  professor  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  1720  was  honoured  for  his  services 
in  Marseilles  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague.  He 
was  first  physician  to  the  king  from  1732  to  1752,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  plague.  Died  in  1752. 

Chicoyneau,  (Francois,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
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eras  born  in  1699.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier.  Died  in  1740. 

Chiesa,  ke-a'sl,  (Silvestro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Genoa  in  1625  ;  died  in  1657. 

Chtevres,  she'&vR',  (Guillaume  de  Croy— deh 
kR\vd,)  Lord  of,  a  Flemish  courtier  and  general,  born 
about  1458.  He  distinguished  himself  under  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  the  conquest  of  Naples 
and  Milan.  About  1508  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  prince,  afterwards  Charles  V.  He  gained  the  favour 
of  his  pupil,  and  was  his  prime  minister  from  his  acces¬ 
sion,  in  1516,  until  1521.  He  offended  the  Spaniards  by 
his  avidity  for  money,  and  by  the  preference  which  he 
showed  for  the  Flemings.  He  attended  Charles  V.  to 
Germany  in  1520,  and  died  in  1521. 

Chifflet,  she'fll',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  learned  physician, 
born  at  Besamjon,  in  France,  in  1588.  Having  become 
eminent  in  his  profession,  he  was  invited  to  Spain  by 
Philip  IV.,  whom  he  attended  as  his  first  physician. 
He  wrote  a  “History  of  Besan5on,”  political  tracts 
against  France,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Tomb  of  Child^ric 
I.,”  discovered  in  1653,  and  other  works.  He  was  the 
most  eminent  of  a  family  which  produced  many  learned 
men.  Died  in  1660. 

Chifflet,  (Philippe,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Besanjon  in  1597.  He  published  “Notes  on  the 
Council  of  Trent,”  and  translated  “The  Imitation  of 
Christ”  into  French.  Died  about  1658. 

Chifflet,  (Pierre  Franqois,)  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1592,  was  professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
keeper  of  the  medals  of  the  King  of  France.  He  wrot* 
•ome  religious  works.  Died  in  1682. 

Chigi,  kee'jee,  (Flavio,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  of 
an  illustrious  house  at  Rome,  May  31,  1810.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Mira,  and  sent  to  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  and  soon  after  went  as  papal 
nuncio  to  Bavaria.  He  was  nuncio  in  Paris,  1862-74, 
was  made  a  cardinal-priest  in  1873,  and  under  Leo  XIII. 
was  secretary  of  Latin  letters,  secretary  of  memorials  in 
the  papal  household,  archpriest  of  the  Lateran  basilica, 
and  a  grand  prior  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Died  at  Rome,  February  15,  1885. 

Child,  (Francis  James,)  an  eminent  American  scholar, 
born  in  Boston,  February  1, 1825.  He  graduated  in  1846 
at  Harvard,  where  he  became  in  1851  professor  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  and  afterwards  professor  of  English  literature. 
He  attained  great  distinction  by  his  proficiency  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English.  As  a  Chaucerian  scholar  he 
had  few  if  any  superiors,  and  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ballad  literature 
of  Europe.  He  contributed  the  excellent  article  on 
“  Ballad  Literature”  to  Johnson’s  “  Cyclopaedia,”  (1875,) 
and  published  a  fine  collection  of  English  and  Scottish 
ballads.  Died  September  11,  1896. 

Child,  (Sir  Josiah,)  an  English  merchant,  eminent  as 
a  writer  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  was  bom 
in  London  about  1630.  He  became  very  wealthy,  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1668  he  published  “Observations  concerning  Trade 
and  the  Interest  of  Money,”  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  reduced  or  kept  low  by  legal 
restrictions.  About  that  time  he  became  chairman  and 
autocrat  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  East  India  Trade,”  and  a  few 
^  works.  “  Some  of  the  principles  advanced  by 
Child,  says  McCulloch,  “are  so  sound,  and  so  forcibly 
and  concisely  expressed,  that  they  assume  the  shape  of 
maxims.”  Died  in  1699. 

Child,  (Mrs.  Lydia  Maria,)  a  popular  American 
writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Francis,  was  born  at 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1802.  Her  first  publication 
'vas  Hobomok  a5,  ^ndian  Story,”  (1824,)  which  was 
followed  by  “The  Rebels:  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution,” 
(1825.)  In  1826  she  became  editor  of  the  “Juvenile 
Miscellany,”  which  she  conducted  with  ability  and  suc¬ 
cess  for  eight  years.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Mr. 
David  Lee  Child,  an  able  lawyer  of  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion  she  published  an  “  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  Class 
of  Americans  called  Africans,”  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  that  subject.  She  was  editor 


of  the  “National  Anti-Slavery  Standard”  (New  York) 
from  1841  to  1843,  during  which  she  wrote  her  “Letters 
from  New  York,”  (published  in  2  vols.,  1844.)  Among 
her  other  productions  may  be  named  “The  Mother’s 
Book,”  “The  Oasis,”  “Flowers  for  Children,”  “Fact 
and  Fiction,”  “  Philothea  :  a  Grecian  Romance,”  “  Au¬ 
tumnal  Leaves,”  (i860,)  “Looking  toward  Sunset,” 
(i860,)  and  a  “  Romance  of  the  Republic,”  (1867.)  She 
also  published  “  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,”  (3  vols. 
8vo,  1855,)  which,  though  giving  proof  of  some  learning 
and  of  great  diligence,  is  a  work  of  doubtful  merit.* 
She  died  October  20,  1880. 

Child,  (William,)  an  English  musical  composer, 
born  at  Bristol  in  1607 ;  died  in  1697. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Chll'de-bert  [Fr.  pron.  shfeFdeh'baiR']  I.,  King  of 
the  Franks,  was  the  third  son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilde. 
He  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Paris,  and  began  to  reign 
in  51 1  a.d.  In  league  with  his  brothers  Clotaire  and 
Clodomir,  he  conquered  Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy. 
He  died  in  558 ;  and,  as  he  left  no  male  issue,  Clotaire 
became  sole  King  of  the  Franks.  This  was  the  first 
precedent  in  French  history  of  a  custom  or  regulation 
which  was  afterwards  recognized  as  the  “  Salic  law.” 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fransais.” 

Childebert  II.,  King  of  Austrasia,  born  in  570  a.d., 
succeeded  his  father  Sigebert  in  575.  His  mother, 
Brunehaut,  was  regent  during  a  part  of  his  minority. 
By  the  will  of  his  uncle  Gontran,  he  acquired  Orleans 
and  Burgundy.  He  died  in  596,  leaving  an  infant  heir, 
Thierri,  whose  kingdom  was  usurped  by  Clotaire  II. 

See  Michelet,  “  Histoire  de  la  France.” 

Childebert  IH.,  the  son  of  Thierri  III.,  was  born 
about  683  A.D.  In  695  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Clovia 
III.,  as  nominal  King  of  France,  the  real  power  being 
exercised  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Pepin  le  Gros.  He 
died  in  71 1,  leaving  a  son,  Dagobert  III.,  who  was,  like 
his  father,  one  of  the  rois  faineants,  (idle  or  mimic  kings.) 

Chfl'de-brand,  [Fr.  pron.  sh&l'deh'bRftN',]  a  Frank¬ 
ish  prince,  whose  history  is  very  obscure,  and  on  whom 
much  has  been  written  py  modern  historians  and  gene¬ 
alogists.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Pepin 
le  Gros,  and  a  brother  of  Charles  Martel,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  in  737  A.D.  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Saracens. 

See  Sainte-Marthh,  “  Histoire  g£n£alogique  d?  la  France.” 

Childdric,  chil'der-ik,  [  Fr.  pron.  shfel'dl'rik',]  L, 
King  of  the  Franks,  is  reckoned  the  fourth  king  of  the 
Merovingian  race.  He  succeeded  his  father  Merovde 
(or  Merovaeus)  in  458  a.d.  We  have  little  authentic 
history  of  his  reign.  He  is  said  to  have  died  about  480, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  Clovis  I.  His  tomb, 
found  near  Tournai  in  1653,  contained  his  seal,  medals, 
arms,  etc.,  an  account  of  which  was  published  by  J.  J. 
Chifflet,  (1655.) 

Child^ric  II.  was  the  second  son  of  Clovis  II.  He 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  began  to  reign 
in  660,  at  the  age  of  seven.  At  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Clotaire  III.,  he  annexed  to  his  realm  Neustria 
and  Burgundy.  He  was  assassinated  in  673,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  also  killed.  His  younger  brother,  Thierri, 
then  became  king. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Childdric  m.,  the  son  of  Chilp^ric  II.,  was  the  last 
King  of  France  of  the  first  race,  (Merovingians.)  He 
is  called  Child^ric  II.  by  some  historians.  He  was  per- 


•  The  imaginative  and  philanthropic  writings  of  Mr&  Child,  uniting 
as  they  do  with  fine  powers  of  delineation  a  most  genial,  kindly,  and 
liberal  spirit,  command  our  heartfelt  respect  and  sympathy.  We  regret 
all  the  more  that  she  should  have  expended  so  much  time  and  labour 
on  a  work  affording  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those 
gifts  which  have  been  the  delight  of  so  many  readers,  but  demanding 
qualifications  of  a  totally  different  kind.  To  render  such  a  work  as 
the  “  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas”  of  any  real  value,  the  writer  should 
possess  not  only  accurate,  profound,  and  varied  learning,  but  also  a 
sound  critical  judgment ;  because  in  such  an  undertaking  it  is  no  less 
important  to  reject  what  is  false  than  to  present  what  is  true.  The 
work,  as  we  now  have  it,  contains,  along  with  a  great  deal  of  correct 
information,  much  that  is  totally  untrustworthy ;  and  this  intermixture 
vitiates  the  whole.  As  the  authorities  on  which  the  various  statements 
rest  are  given  only  occasionally,  the  ordinary  reader  is  without  the 
means  of  forming  any  correct  judgment  as  to  their  comparative  value, 
and  is  quite  as  likely  to  accept  the  false  as  the  true. 


a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  long;  1,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  %  short;  a,  9,  j,  9,  obscure;  filr,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  m«n; 
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mitted,  in  742  A.D.,  to  assume  the  name  and  form  of  roy¬ 
alty  by  Pepin  le  Bref  and  Carloman,  but  was  deposed  by 
them  about  750,  and  died  in  a  monastery  a  few  years  later. 

Chil'dfrs,  (Hugh  Culling  Eardley,)  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1827,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1850.  He  be¬ 
came  successively  member  of  Parliament,  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
secretary  of  war,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
home  secretary,  (1886.)  Died  January  29,  1896. 

Childers,  (Robert  C/esar,)  an  English  scholar,  born 
in  1838.  He  was  in  the  Ceylon  civil  service  from  i860 
to  1864 ;  published  an  excellent  Pali  dictionary,  (2  vols., 
1872-75.)  In  1873  he  became  professor  of  Pali  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London.  Died  in  London,  July  25,  1876. 

ChU'dr^n,  (John  George,)  an  English  chemist  and 
electrician,  born  at  Tunbridge  in  1777.  He  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1807.  He  constructed 
a  galvanic  battery,  with  plates  of  extraordinary  size, 
(four  feet  long  by  two  wide,)  by  which  he  demonstrated 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plates,  while  its  intensity  depends  on  the 
number  of  plates.  Among  the  results  of  his  interesting 
experiments  with  the  battery  was  the  formation  of  steel 
by  the  combination  of  iron  with  diamond.  Died  in  1852. 

ChU'drey,  (Joshua,)  an  English  clergyman  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosopher,  born  in  1623;  died  in  1670. 

Childs,  (George  W.,)  an  American  publisher,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  liberality  and  enterprise,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1829.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
at  an  early  age,  and  about  1849  became  a  member  of  a 
publishing  firm  afterwards  known  as  that  of  Childs  & 
Peterson.  In  1864  he  purchased  with  the  Messrs.  Drexel 
the  “  Public  Ledger,”  which  became  very  successful 
under  his  able  management.  Died  February  3,  1894. 

Chil'ling-'wprth,  (William,)  a  celebrated  English 
writer  and  divine  of  the  Arminian  school  of  theology, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  mayor  of  Oxford.  At  college  he  was  noted 
for  his  subtlety  and  acuteness  as  a  disputant  in  theology. 
About  1630  he  was  converted  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a  Jesuit,  John  Fisher,  alias 
John  Perse,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  College  at  Douay. 
But  by  the  agency  of  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  he 
was  restored  to  the  Protestant  communion,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Oxford  in  1631.  In  1637  he  published  his  great 
work,  “The  Religion. of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Sal¬ 
vation,”  in  answer  to  a  Jesuit  named  Knott.  Although 
he  had  scruples  against  some  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
he  was  induced  to  subscribe  to  that  creed  as  a  bond  of 
peace  and  union,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  Salisbury 
and  prebendary  of  Brixworth.  He  was  a  zealous  roy¬ 
alist  in  the  civil  war.  In  1643  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  while  thus  detained,  died,  in  January,  1644.  Lord 
Mansfield  esteemed  Chillingworth  “a  perfect  model 
of  argumentation.”  Tillotson  styled  him  “  the  incom¬ 
parable  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation.” 
“  His  chief  excellence,”  says  Hallam,  “  is  the  close  rea¬ 
soning  which  avoids  every  dangerous  admission,”  etc. 
“  His  work  may  be  understood  and  appreciated  without 
reference  to  any  other, — the  condition  perhaps  of  real 
superiority  in  all  productions  of  the  mind.”  (“  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Des  Maizeaux,  “Life  of  Chillingworth,”  1725;  Dr.  Birch, 
“  Life  of  Chillingworth,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  1742 ;  “  Retrospective 
RevieWj”  vol.  vii.,  1823;  August  Neander,  “  Erinnerung  an  den 
evangehschen  Gottesgelehrten  W.  Chillingworth,”  Berlin,  4to,  1832 ; 
Kippis,  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

ChU'mead,  (Edmund,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  about  1610.  He  was  chaplain  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  1632  to  1648.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
treatise  “On  Ancient  Greek  Music,”  and  translated 
several  works  from  the  French  and  Spanish  into  English. 
Died  in  1653. 

■eblTo  or  •€51iI/lon,  [Gr.  XVkuv  or  XetAuv,]  a  Spartan, 
who  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece.  He  became  one  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta  in 
556  b.c.,  and  died  of  joy  caused  by  the  victory  of  his 
son  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  recorded  maxims  jus¬ 
tify  his  reputation  for  wisdom. 


of  the  Franks,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Clotaire  I.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sois 
sons  in  561  A.D.  He  married  the  ambitious  and  wicked 
Fredegonde,  and  waged  war  with  his  brothers  Sigebert 
and  Gontran.  Ancient  writers  called  him  the  Nero  and 
Herod  of  his  times.  He  was  assassinated  in  584,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  left  an  infant  son,  Clotaire  II. 

Chilperic  II.,  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Childeric  IL, 
was  born  about  670  a.d.  After  passing  his  youth  in  a 
monastery,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  715.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  in  battle  in  718  by  his  rival,  Charles  Martel,  who 
permitted  him  to  act  tne  part  of  roi  fainiant  until  he 
died  in  720.  He  left  a  son,  who  was  Childeric  III. 

Chimeera,  ke-mee'ra,  [Gr.  Xipcupa;  Fr.  ChimArb, 
she'maiR',]  a  fire-breathing  monster  of  the  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  having  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Typhon,  and  was  killed  by  Bellerophon. 

Chimay,  de,  deh  she'm^',  (Jeanne  Marie  Ignace 
Th£r£se  de  Cabarrus — d$h  kfb^riis',)  Princess, 
born  at  Madrid  or  Saragossa  in  1773,  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Cabarrus,  noticed  in  this  work.  She  was  mar 
ried  in  1789  to  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay,  a  French  lawyer. 
Having  parted  from  him,  she  was  going  to  Spain,  to 
live  with  her  father,  in  1793,  but  at  Bordeaux  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  terrorists.  There  her  dazzling  beauty, 
her  grace  and  wit,  fascinated  Tallien,  the  dreaded  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Convention,  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Her  influence  over  him  rescued  many  persons  from  the 
scaffold  and  the  prisons.  In  1794  she  herself  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Paris,  where  Josephine  Beauharnais  was  her 
fellow-captive.  Tallien,  who  then  owned  her  as  his  wife, 
stimulated  by  her  peril,  conspired  with  success  against 
Robespierre.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  she  was  released. 
Madame  Tallien  became  the  friend  of  Madame  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  her  salon  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in 
Paris.  She  was  divorced  from  Tallien  in  1802,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1805,  Count  de  Caraman,  who  soon  after  became 
Prince  de  Chimay.  She  had  children  by  each  of  her 
husbands.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  Madame 
d’Abrant&s,  “  M4moires.” 

Chimay,  de,  deh  she'mi',  (Joseph  Philippe  Fran¬ 
cois  Riquet  de  Caraman — re'k&'  deh  k&'riPmftN',) 
Prince,  a  Belgian  diplomatist,  born  in  1808 ;  died  in  1886. 

Chimfere.  See  Chimeera. 

Chiminello,  ke-me-nel'lo,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Marostica  in  1741,  lived  at 
Padua.  Died  in  1815. 

Chinard,  she'niR',  (Joseph,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1756,  studied  in  Italy,  and  in  1786  won  a 
prize  offered  at  Rome  for  a  “  Perseus  liberating  Andro¬ 
meda.”  He  returned  to  Lyons  about  1790.  Among  his 
works  are  admired  busts  of  General  Desaix,  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  etc.  He  had  much  facility,  richness  of  imagination, 
and  good  taste.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Jean  Baptiste  Dumas,  “Notice  sur  J.  Chinard,”  1814. 

Chinchon,  chfen-chdn',  commonly  but  incorrectly 
written  Cinchon,  Countess  of,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru.  On  her  return  to  Spain,  in 
1632,  she  introduced  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  she  had 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  fevers.  To  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  this  important  service,  Linnaeus  gave 
to  that  plant  the  name  of  Cinchona. 

See  Sebastian  Badus,  “Anastasis  Corticis  Peruviani,  sen  Chinas 
Defensio,”  Genoa,  1661. 

Chingis  Khan.  See  Jengis  Khan. 

Chiniac  de  la  Bastide-Duclaus:,  she'ne'Sk'  d$h  IS 
bts't&d'  dii'klo',  (Pierre,)  a  French  writer  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Alassac  in  1741.  He  published  an  “Essay  on 
Moral  Philosophy,”  (5  vols.,  1802.)  Died  soon  after  1800. 

Chiocco,  ke-ok'ko,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician, 
bom  at  Verona,  wrote  a  work  on  natural  history,  called 
“Museum  Francisci  Calceolarii  Junioris,”  (1622,)  and 
“  Philosophical  and  Medical  Inquiries.”  Died  in  1624. 

Chiodini.  See  Claudini. 

■Chl'on,  [X«jv,J  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  lived 
about  350  b.c.,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Plato. 

Chip'man,  (Daniel,)  a  jurist,  born  in  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1762.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1850. 


See  Diogenes  Laertius;  J.  F.  Buddeus,  “ Dissertatio de  Ethica 
Chilonis,”  Halle,  1699. 

Chilperic,  ch!l'p$r-ik,  [Fr.  pron.  shM'pi'rik',]  I.,  King 

e  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j ;  G,  H,  YLt  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  §  as  s;  th  as  in  this.  (Jfl^~*See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Chipman,  (Nathaniel,)  a  jurist,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  I752* 
He  became  chief  justice  of  Vermont  in  1789,  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1 79 1 »  an(^  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1797.  He  published 
“Principles  of  Government,”  1833-  Died  in  1843* 

See  D.  Chipman,  “Life  of  N.  Chipman,”  1846. 

Chirac,  she'rfk',  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Conques  in  1650,  became  a  professor  at 
Montpellier  in  1687.  In  1715  he  was  chosen  first  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  made  a  free 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  director  of 
the  royal  garden  about  1718.  In  1731  he  received  the 
title  of  chief  physician  to  Louis  XV.  Died  in  1 732* 
left  several  medical  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  a  “Treatise  on  Malignant  Fevers,”  (1742.) 

See  Fontenelle,  “Notice  sur  Chirac,”  in  the  “Memoires  de 
I’Acaddmie  des  Sciences,”  1732;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n^rale.” 

Chirinos,  de,  di  che-ree'nds,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  about  1565;  died  in  1620. 

•ehi'ron  or  -CheEron,  [Gr.  Xeipuv,]  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  Centaurs,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Saturn,  or 
Cronos.  He  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  surgery,  medi¬ 
cine,  music,  and  hunting,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Achilles,  Hercules,  and  Aesculapius. 

Chischkof.  See  Shishkof. 

Chisholm,  chiz'qm,  (Mrs.  Caroline,)  a  philanthro¬ 
pic  Englishwoman,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1810. 
About  1830  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Chisholm, 
of  the  army,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Madras  and  in 
1838  to  Australia.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare 
of  young  women  who  arrived  at  Sydney  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment,  established  the  “  Female  Immigrants’  Home,” 
ana  made  journeys  into  the  interior  to  provide  places 
for  them.  About  1846  she  visited  England,  and  founded 
there  “The  Family  Colonization  Society,”  to  encourage 
emigration  by  families.  She  returned  with  her  husband 
to  Australia  in  1854.  Died  March  25,  1877. 

SeeS.  Smiles,  “Brief  Biographies.” 

Chls'hull,  (Edmund,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  English  factory 
at  Smyrna  from  1698  until  1702,  and  became  rector  of 
South  Church,  Essex,  in  1731.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “Asiatic  Antiquities,”  (1728.)  Died  in  1733. 

Chit'ten-d^n,  (Martin,)  a  son  of  the  following,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1776 .  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1803  to  1813,  and  was  Governor  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  1813  and  1814.  Died  in  1840. 

Chittenden,  (Thomas,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  East  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in  1730.  He  removed  to 
Vermont  in  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  that  State,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  Governor 
in  1778.  He  was  re-elected  several  times,  and  held  that 
office  (except  one  year)  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talents  and  virtues.  Died  in  1797. 

Chit't^,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  legal  author 
and  special  pleader,  born  in  1776 .  He  published  nume¬ 
rous  highly-esteemed  legal  works,  among  which  are 
“Pleadings  and  Parties  to  Actions,”  (1808,)  “Law  of 
Nations  relative  to  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,”  (1812,) 
a  “Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law,”  (1818,) 
“Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,”  (1834,)  said  to 
be  an  indispensable  book,  and  “General  Practice  of  the 
Law  in  all  its  Departments,”  (3d  edition,  1837-42.)  “  The 
last,”  says  Warren,  “is  well  calculated  to  become  a 
companion  to  Blackstone’s  ‘Commentaries.’”  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1816.  .  Died  in  1841.  V 

Chitty,  (Thomas,)  an  English  legal  writer,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1802.  He  was  never  called 
to  the  bar,  but  practised  as  a  special  pleader,  beginning 
at  an  unusually  early  age  in  1819,  and  rising  rapidly  into 
a  large  business.  He  was  the  editor  of  “  Chitty’s  Prac¬ 
tice,”  and  of  Burns’s  “Justice  of  the  Peace.’  Died 
February  13,  1878. 

Chivemy,  de,  deh  she'vgR'ne',  (Philippe  Hurault 
— hii'ro',)  Count,  a  French  statesman,  born  at  Chivemy 
in  1528.  Having  rendered  services  to  Henry  IV.  in  the 
subjection  of  his  revolted  capital  in  1594,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  enjoyed  the  constant 
favour  of  the  king.  He  died  in  1599,  leaving  memoirs, 


which  were  published  in  1636,  under  the  title  of  “M£- 
moires  d’Estat,”  and  often  reprinted. 

Chivot,  she/vo',  (Marie  Antoine  Francois,)  a 
French  linguist,  born  in  Picardy  in  1752.  He  became 
eminent  as  professor  of  humanities  in  Paris,  and  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of  languages.  He  died 
prematurely  in  1786,  after  he  had  commenced  a  work 
entitled  “De  l’Esprit  ou  de  la  Filiation  des  Langues.” 

Ckladni,  Klid'nee,  (Ernst  Florens  Friedrich,) 
a  distinguished  philosopher  and  inventor,  born  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  in  1756.  He  studied  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  perfected  the 
theory  of  sound.  He  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his 
“Discoveries  on  the  Theory  of  Sound,”  (1787,)  and 
his  “Treatise  on  Acoustics,”  (1802.)  He  also  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Fiery  Meteors,”  (1819,)  and  other  works. 
He  invented  the  musical  instruments  called  “  euphone* 
and  “  clavicylinder.”  Died  at  Breslau  in  1827. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Chlapowski,  Kli-pov'skee,  (Desiderius,)  a  Polish 
general,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Posen  in  1788.  He  fought 
with  distinction  for  Napoleon  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  Having  joined  the  Polish  army  in  1830  and 
obtained  a  high  command,  he  gained  some  successes  in 
Lithuania  in  1831,  and  was  received  as  a  liberator  by 
the  people.  Through  the  incapacity  of  Gielgud,  who 
assumed  the  command,  the  Polish  army  was  defeated, 
and  Chlapowski  retired  to  Prussia  in  1831.  Died  1879. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

•Chlo'e,  [Gr.  XA0J7,]  a  surname  given  to  Ceres  by  the 
Athenians,  signifies  “verdant,  or  blooming.” 

Chlopicki,  Klo-pits'kee,  (Joseph,)  a  Polish  general, 
born  in  Podolia  in  1772.  He  entered  the  French  army 
about  1796,  and  commanded  four  regiments  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign  of  1812.  After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  h® 
entered  the  Russian  service  (1814)  as  general  of  division, 
but  resigned  in  1818.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Polish 
Revolution,  in  December,  1830,  he  was  chosen  dictator. 
He  preferred  negotiation  to  active  hostilities,  was  ac¬ 
counted  deficient  in  zeal,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  army,  resigned  the  dictatorship  in  January,  1831. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  in  February,  1831, 
and  then  retired  from  the  service.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

•Chlo'ris,  [XAcupif,]  the  goddess  of  flowers  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  (the  west  wind.)  See  Flora. 

Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Amphi'on  and  Ni'obe,  is  said 
to  have  escaped  when  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
massacred.  Another  Chloris  was  the  mother  of  Nestor, 
the  Pylian  sage. 

Chmel,  Km£l,  (Joseph,)  a  German  historian,  born  at 
Olmutz  in  1798,  was  appointed  first  archivist  of  Vienna 
in  1840.  He  published  “Materials  for  the  History  of 
Austria,”  (1832-40,)  and  a  “History  of  Frederick  IV.,” 
(1843.)  Died  in  1858. 

Chmelnitzky,  KmSl-nits'kee,  (Nicolai  Ivanovitch,) 
a  Russian  comic  poet,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1789. 
He  was  Governor  of  Smolensk,  and  afterwards  of  Arch¬ 
angel.  He  produced  successful  comedies,  among  which 
are  “Castles  in  Spain”  and  “The  Quarantine.”  Died 
in  1846. 

Chmielnicki,  Kme-Sl-nits'kee,  (Bogdan  or  Theo- 
philus,)  a  Cossack  chief,  born  in  1 593>  induced  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  to  revolt  against  the  King  of  Poland.  Died  in  1657. 

Chnuphis,  knoo'fis,  or  Khnum,  lchnoom,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity,  having  a  ram’s  head.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  was  the  husband  of  Sati, 
the  goddess  of  the  Nile  floods. 

Choate,  (Joseph  Hodges,)  lawyer  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  January  24,  1832. 
He  studied  law,  removed  to  New  York  in  1856,  and 
became  concerned  in  many  famous  cases.  He  was  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  that  broke  up  the  Tweed 
ring,  and  was  president  of  the  New  York  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1894.  In  1899  he  was  appointed 
United  States  ambassador  to  England. 

Choate,  (Rufus,)  the  most  eminent  advocate  of 
New  England, — if  we  should  say  of  America,  perhaps 
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the  claim  would  not  be  disputed, — was  bom  in  what  was 
then  called  Ipswich,  (now  Essex,)  Massachusetts,  October 
I,  1799.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  noted  for 
quickness  of  mind  as  well  as  for  weight  of  character. 
Rufus  was  the  second  son,  and  the  fourth  of  six  children. 
As  a  boy,  besides  possessing  unusual  quickness,  elastic¬ 
ity,  and  vigour,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  love  of  reading, 
and,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  had  about  exhausted 
the  village  library,  though  it  contained  some  pretty  pon¬ 
derous  works.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1815, 
and  soon  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  what  proved  to 
be  an  able  and  studious  class.  No  one  ever  occupied 
such  a  position  more  free  from  the  shafts  of  envy  or  with 
the  more  hearty  votes  of  his  classmates.  After  gradu¬ 
ating,  he  spent  a  year  at  the  college  as  tutor,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  study  of  his  profession  in  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  from  which  he  went  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  in 
Washington.  He  here  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  fixed  his  standard  of  professional  excel¬ 
lence.  Pie  saw  Marshall  upon  the  bench,  and  heard 
Pinkney  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  court. 

After  such  preparation,  he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he 
removed  to  Salem,* and  subsequently  to  Boston.  Before 
leaving  Salem,  however,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
Essex  south  district  in  Congress,  which  he  did  for  one 
term  and  part  of  a  second.  On  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Boston,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  soon  gained  the  highest  position  as  a  powerful 
advocate.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  Senator  in  place  of 
Mr.  Webster,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  under  President  Harrison.  While  in  the  Senate 
he  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  power  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  which  came  before  that  body.  Among 
the  most  able  of  his  speeches  were  those  on  the  M’Leod 
case,  the  Fiscal  Bank  Bill,  Oregon,  the  Tariff,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  On  leaving  the  Senate  in  1845, 
he  returned  again  to  his  profession,  and  thenceforward 
resisted  all  temptations  to  public  life.  Often  solicited, 
the  pressure  of  his  private  business  compelled  him  to 
decline  office,  though  he  always  gave  great  attention  and 
interest  to  questions  affecting  the  country,  and  especially 
the  welfare  of  the  Union.  After  Mr.  Webster’s  death,  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  and  was  regarded,  especially  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  with  a  love  equal  to  their  reverence. 

During  the  year  1858  Mr.  Choate’s  health  became 
much  impaired,  and  early  the  next  year  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  active  business.  A  voyage  was  advised 
by  physicians,  and  he  sailed  for  Europe,  accompanied 
by  his  son.  On  reaching  Halifax  it  became  evident  that 
he  could  proceed  no  farther.  He  therefore  took  lodgings, 
hoping  to  recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  Boston. 
He  seemed  to  rally,  was  able  to  enjoy  reading,  and  was 
hopeful  of  soon  leaving  for  home,  when  he  suddenly  died, 
on  the  13th  of  July. 

In  person,  Mr.  Choate  was  tall  and  commanding,  with 
a  countenance  capable  of  uncommon  power  of  expression. 
In  speaking,  his  voice  was  rich,  musical,  and  sympathetic, 
his  action  often  intense,  his  gestures  full  of  variety  and 
force.  Few  men  had  a  quicker  insight  into  the  character 
of  those  he  addressed,  or  a  more  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  mind  is  moved.  His  speech, 
often  close  and  exact  in  argument,  was  marked  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  amplitude,  exuberance,  and  brilliancy,  and  was 
wonderfully  persuasive.  Whether  he  addressed  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  or  a  crowded  audience,  he  seemed  to  bend 
their  minds  almost  at  will.  Mr.  Choate’s  studies  were 
extensive  and  various.  Literature  in  all  its  departments 
was  his  unfailing  solace  and  delight.  Political  philosophy, 
especially  as  illustrated  in  history  and  in  the  unwritten 
annals  of  our  own  country,  was  the  subject  of  his  constant 
meditation.  A  high  and  unselfish  patriotism,  the  love  of 
the  Union,  the  dangers  to  which  he  foresaw,  a  thorough 
belief  in  the  future  greatness  of  our  national  power,  pro¬ 
vided  that  passion  could  be  kept  obedient  to  reason  and 
law,  and  a  hope  that  conciliatory  counsels  might  prevail 
till  the  sentiment  of  union  should  become  so  strong  that 
nothing  could  destroy  it, — these  were  the  controlling  ideas 
of  his  life,  especially  of  the  latter  years  of  it.  Of  gracious 


and  winning  manners  and  a  most  affectionate  temper,  he 
drew  to  himself  his  associates  with  a  strange  attraction, 
and  his  death  seemed  to  almost  all  who  knew  him  like 
the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  With  his  large  and  sound 
learning,  his  exuberant  imagination,  the  magnetism  of 
his  address,  his  fertility  and  prodigious  resources,  there 
needed  only  the  larger  sphere,  the  graver  and  more  ex¬ 
citing  questions  of  civil  commotions,  to  place  him  as  an 
advocate  and  as  an  orator  quite  on  a  level  with  the  most 
distinguished  masters  of  modern  eloquence. 

See  “Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,"  by 
Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  Boston,  1862;  “Life  of  Rufus  Choate;" 
“Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,"  by  E.  G.  Parker,  Boston, 
i8<7;  “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1863. 

Chodowiecki,  Ko-do-ve-Sts'kee,  (Daniel  Niko¬ 
laus,)  an  excellent  engraver  and  miniature-painter,  born 
at  Dantzic  in  1726.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1743,  and  was 
employed  some  time  as  a  tradesman’s  assistant.  A  few 
years  later  he  studied  design,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  skilful  etchers  of  his  time.  He  designed  most  of 
the  figures  of  Lavater’s  “Physiognomy,”  and  etched  a 
great  number  of  engravings,  frontispieces,  vignettes,  etc. 
for  the  booksellers.  His  designs  display  great  origi¬ 
nality  and  a  satirical  genius,  on  account  of  which  he  has 
been  called  “the  Hogarth  of  Germany.”  Died  in  1801. 

Chodzko,  Kodz'ko,  (Alexander,)  a  Polish  Oriental¬ 
ist  and  poet,  born  at  Krzywicze  in  1804.  He  resided  in 
Persia  from  1829  to  1841,  as  consul  and  dragoman.  He 
afterwards  passed  some  years  in  France.  He  published 
“  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,”  (translated 
by  him  into  English,  1842,)  “The  Theatre  in  Persia,”  (in 
French,  1845,)  a  “Persian  Grammar,”  (1852,)  “Philologi¬ 
cal  Studies  in  the  Kurde  Language,”  (1877,)  songs  and 
lays  of  the  Ukraines  and  Latyches,  etc.  Died  in  1891. 

Chodzko,  (Jacques  Leonard,)  a  Polish  historian, 
who  was  born  in  1800.  He  became  a  resident  of  Paris 
in  1826,  and  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  La  Fayette  in  1830. 
He  was  afterwards  librarian  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  He  has  published,  in  French,  several  useful 
works,  among  which  are  “The  Poles  in  Italy,”  (1829,) 
“Tableau  of  Poland,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1830,)  and 
“  Poland,  its  History,  Literature,  Monuments,  etc.,” 
(“  La  Pologne,  historique,  litteraire,  monumentale,  pit- 
toresque  et  illustree,”  1834-47.)  Died  March  12,  1871. 

Choerilus,  kgr'e-lus,  [Gr.  XoipOof  or  Xoipi/Jux; ;  Fr. 
Ch^rile,  kk'r&l',]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  flou¬ 
rished  between  525  and  475  b.c.  He  gained  the  prize 
thirteen  times,  and  composed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dramas,  none  of  which  are  extant.  He  was  a  competitor 
with  Aeschylus  in  a  tragic  contest,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  author  of  written  tragedies. 

See  Meinkke,  “Fragmenta  Comicorum  Grsecorum.” 

Choerilus,  a  Greek  bard  of  little  merit,  who  followed 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  flattered  him  in  bad  verses, 
which  Horace  intimates  were  received  with  favour. 

See  Brunck,  “Analecta.” 

Choerilus  of  Samos,  a  Greek  epic  poet  of  high  repu¬ 
tation,  who  lived  about  450  b.c.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Herodotus,  with  whom  he  resided  some  time. 
His  last  days  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  King 
of  Macedon.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of 
the  Greeks  against  Xerxes  and  Darius,  of  which  small 
fragments  are  extant. 

See  Suidas,  “Chcerilus.” 

Choffard,  sho'flR',  (Pierre  Philippe,)  a  French 
artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1730,  designed  and  engraved 
charming  vignettes,  etc.  for  the  works  of  Rousseau,  La 
Fontaine,  and  others,  and  wrote  a  “  Historical  Notice 
of  the  Art  of  Engraving,”  (1805.)  Died  in  1809. 

Choffin,  sho'fiiN',  (David  £tienne,)  a  French  littira- 
teur,  born  at  Hericourt  in  1703  ;  died  in  17 73. 

Choiseul,  de,  deh  shw&'zul',  (C£sar,)  Duke,  Sieur 
du  Plessis-Praslin,  (dii  pl^'se'  pRts'l&N',)  a  French  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  Paris  in  1598,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle  in  1628.  After  gaining  several  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  was  made 
a  marshal  of  France  in  1645.  During  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  commanded  the  king’s  army,  and  defeated 
Turenne  at  Rethel  about  165a  He  was  created  duke  in 
1663.  Died  in  1675. 

Choiseul,  de,  (Charles,)  Count  of  Plessis-Praslin, 
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an  able  French  general,  born  in  1563,  was  the  son  of 
Ferri  de  Choiseul,  and  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  After 
fighting  for  the  League,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Catholic 
chiefs  that  recognized  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  captain 
of  his  guards  in  1594.  He  became  marshal  of  France 
m  1619,  after  which  he  commanded  with  success  against 
the  rebels.  Died  in  1626. 

See  Bazin,  “Histoire  da  Rigne  de  Louis  XIII. ” 

Choiseul,  de,  (Claude  Antoine  Gabriel,)  Due; 
born  in  1760,  was  a  relative  of  the  eminent  statesman 
of  that  name.  He  became  colonel  of  the  royal  dragoons 
in  1789,  and  in  1791  was  chosen  to  guard  the  king  in  his 
escape  to  the  frontier ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Varenne* 
until  after  the  king  was  arrested.  He  emigrated  about 
1 793*  and  returned  to  France  about  1804.  After  the 
restoration  of  1815  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
in  which  he  supported  constitutional  principles.  Died 
in  1838. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Restoration.” 

Choiseul,  de,  (Etienne  Francois,)  Due  de  Choiseul 
et  d’Amboise,  (dftN'bwlz',)  an  eminent  French  states¬ 
man,  born  in  1719.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  army, 
and,  before  he  left  it,  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna  in 
1756,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1758.  By  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  soon  became 
the  favourite  and  chief  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was 
created  a  duke.  In  1761  he  negotiated  with  the  Bourbon 
King  of  Spain  a  secret  treaty  called  the  “  Family  Com¬ 
pact,”  which  was  considered  a  master-piece  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  About  1762  he  suppressed  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
who  were  banished  from  France.  In  the  Seven  Years’ 
war  (1756-63)  the  French  fought  for  Maria  Theresa 
against  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  he  terminated  a  war  with  England,  which  had 
been  disastrous  to  the  French.  Though  he  was  popular 
with  the  nation,  a  party  at  court,  aided  by  Madame  du 
Barry,  procured  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1770.  He 
died  in  1785,  and  left  no  posterity.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  literary  men. 

See  “  M^moires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul,  Writes  par  lui-m§me,” 
2  vols.,  1790;  Soulavie,  “ M^moires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul;” 
Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XV;”  Paulin  de  Champrobert, 
“  Notice  historique  sur  le  Due  de  Choiseul,”  1836;  Sismondi,  “His¬ 
toire  des  Frangais.” 

Choiseul,  de,  (Gilbert,)  Bishop  of  Tournai,  born 
In  1613,  was  a  brother  of  Cesar,  noticed  above.  In  1682 
he  co-operated  with  Bossuet  in  the  celebrated  declaration 
of  the  clergy  of  France.  Died  in  1689. 

Choiseul-d'Aillecourt,  de,  deh  shwl'zul'  di'ye'- 
kooR',(  Anne  Maxime  U rbain,)Count,  a  French  writer, 
nephew  of  Choiseul-Gouffier,  born  about  1782.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1809  a  work  “On  the  Influence  of  the  Crusades 
on  the  Condition  of  European  Nations.”  Died  in  1854. 

Choiseul-Francieres.de,  deh  shwa'zul'  fR&N'se-aiR', 
(Claude,)  Count,  a  distinguished  French  generalT^orn 
in  1632.  Having  served  under  Turenne  and  Cond^  in 
Flanders,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1676.  He 
commanded  with  success  against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
in  1689,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  marshal’s  baton  in 
1693.  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1711. 

■See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Francis.” 

Choiseul-Gouffier,  de,  deh  shwa'zul'  goo'fe-1', 
(Marie  Gabriel  Florent  Auguste,)  Count,  a  French 
scholar  and  traveller,  born  in  Paris  in  1752.  Having 
married  a  rich  heiress,  he  annexed  her  name  (Gouffier) 
to  his  own  family  name.  In  1776  he  visited  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  return  published  his  magnificent 
work  entitled  “  Picturesque  Journey  in  Greece  ”  (“Voy¬ 
age  pittoresque  en  Gr£ce,”  1782,)  elegantly  illustrated. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  in  1779,  and  of  the  French  Academy,  as  successor 
to  D’Alembert,  in  1784.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  took  with 
him  several  artists  and  savants  and  the  poet  Delille. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1802,  and  produced,  a  few 
years  later,  a  second  volume  of  his  “Voyage  pitto¬ 
resque,”  which  describes  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  restoration  of  1816  he  became  a  peer  and  a  minister 
of  state.  Died  in  1817. 


I  Choisy,  de,  deh  shwl'ze',  (Francois  TimolAon,) 
Abb£,  a  French  priest  and  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1644.  He  published,  in  1684,  “Dialogues  on  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,”  eta,  which  had  much  success. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Siam,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  convert  the  king  of  that  country.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “History  of  the  Church,”  (11  vols.,  1727.)  He 
was  Dean  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1724. 

See  Abb£  d’Olivet,  “  Vie  de  M.  1’AbW  de  Choisy D’Alem¬ 
bert,  “  Eloge  de  l’Abbe  de  Choisy ;”  Saintb-Beuvb,  “  Causeries  da 
Lundi.” 

Chokier,  sho'ke-1',  (John  Ernest,)  a  Flemish  author 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Liege  in  1571,  wrote  “Treasury 
of  Political  Aphorisms,”  (“Thesaurus  Aphorismorum 
Politicorum,”  1610,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1650. 

Choli^res,  shbl'ylR',  Le  Seigneur  de,  a  French 
author  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Little 
is  known  of  him ;  but  he  left  two  quaint  and  singular, 
but  ill-written  and  rather  stupid,  books,  “  Les  Matinees” 
and  “  Les  Apr&s-dinees.” 

Chomel,  sho'mSl',  (Auguste  Francois,)  a  French 
physician,  born  about  1788.  He  became  eminent  as  a 
practitioner  in  Paris,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Laennec  as 
professor  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.  .  Among  his  works 
is  a  “Treatise  on  Fevers  and  Pestilential  Diseases** 
(1821.)  Died  in  1858. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale." 

Chomel,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a  French  physician 
and  writer,  born  in  Paris,  lived  between  1700  and  175a 

Chomel,  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a  French  physician, 
bom  about  1700,  was  a  son  of  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,  no¬ 
ticed  below.  He  wrote  several  esteemed  works,  among 
which  is  a  “  Historical  Essay  on  Medicine  in  France, 
(1762.)  Died  at  Paris  in  1765. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale ;”  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chomel,  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1671,  was  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Tournefort.  In  order  to  assist  the  latter  in 
a  projected  history  of  plants,  Chomel  in  1700  traversed 
Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  etc.  in  search  of  new  plants. 
In  1 707  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  midectn  de 
quartier.  His  principal  work  is  an  “  Abrege  de  Plantes 
usuelles,”  (1712,)  a  popular  treatise  on  medicinal  plants, 
with  directions  for  their  use.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1720.  Died  in  1740. 

Chomiakov  or  Chomiakow.  See  Khomiakof. 

Chomprd,  shbN'pRl',  (Nicolas  Maurice,)  a  French 
scientific  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1750.  He  composed 
“  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,”  and 
other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1825. 

Chomprd,  (Pierre,)  a  French  teacher,  bom  near 
Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1698;  died  in  1760. 

■Chons,  Khons,  Chonz,  or  Khonsu,  kon'soo,  an 
Egyptian  deity,  also  called  Ne'fer-ho'tep.  He  was  the 
overthrower  of  the  proud,  the  giver  of  oracles,  and  ths 
deliverer  from  evils. 

Chopart,  sho'ptR',  (Franqois,)  a  French  surgeon, 
born  in  Paris  about  1750,  and  graduated  in  1770.  He 
and  Desault  published,  in  1789,  a  “Treatise  on  Surgical 
Maladies.”  Died  in  1795. 

Chopin,  sho'piN',  (Franqois  FrUdAric,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  pianist  and  composer,  son  of  Nicolas  and  Jus¬ 
tine  Kryzanowska  Chopin,  was  born  near  Warsaw, 
March  1,  1809.  He  became  a  resident  of  Paris  about 
1832.  He  composed  numerous  concertos,  waltzes,  ma¬ 
zurkas,  etc.  Died  in  Paris,  October  17,  1849. 

Chopin,  sho'plN',  (J.  M.,)  a  French  littirateur ,  brother 
of  a  distinguished  painter  who  writes  his  name  Schopin, 
was  born  about  1800.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
one  “  On  the  Present  State  of  Russia.”  Died  in  1870. 

Chopin  or  Choppin,  sho'plN',  (Ren£,)  an  eminent 
French  jurist,  born  near  La  Fl£che  in  1537.  He  united 
a  solid  judgment  to  a  prodigious  memory.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  he  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League ; 
but  he  changed  sides  when  Henry  IV.  became  master 
of  Paris.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Commentary  on  the 
Common  Law  of  Anjou,”  and  a  “Traite  du  Domaine.” 
Died  in  1606. 


See  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “  Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M  le 
Comte  Choiseul-Gouffier,”  1819. 


See  J.  Papire  Masson,  “R.  Chopini  Vita,”  1606;  Nic£«.on* 
“Hommes  illustres.” 
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Choppin.  See  Chopin,  (Ren£.) 

Choque,  shok,  (Pierre,)  called  Bretagne,  a  French 
writer,  flourished  about  1500,  and  was  chief  herald  and 
king-at-arms  to  Anne  of  Brittany. 

Choricius,  ko-rish'e-us,  [Xopktof,]  a  Greek  Sophist, 
born  at  Gaza,  lived  about  520  a.d.  He  composed  ora¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1846. 

Chorier,  sho're-i',  (Nicolas,)  a  mediocre  French 
writer,  born  at  Vienne  in  1609,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Dau- 
phin6,”  (1661,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1692. 

Ckoris,  Ko'ris,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  Russian  painter 
and  traveller,  born  at  Ekaterinoslav  in  1 795.  He  accom¬ 
panied  as  artist  Count  Romanzof’s  expedition  under 
Captain  Kotzebue,  round  the  world,  1815-18.  Chamisso 
the  author  was  his  companion  in  this  voyage.  After  his 
return  he  worked  some  years  in  Paris,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  French,  his  “Picturesque  Voyage  round  the 
World,”  (1821.)  It  is  accompanied  with  descriptions  of 
mammifera  by  Cuvier,  and  illustrated  with  faithful  pic¬ 
tures  of  human  figures,  landscapes,  etc.  by  himself.  .  Fie 
also  published  “Views  and  Landscapes  of  the  Equinoc¬ 
tial  Regions,”  (1826.)  In  1827  he  visited  America.  On 
the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  he  was  killed  by 
robbers  in  March,  1828. 

See  Qu6rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Chor'ley,  (Henry  Fothergill,)  an  English  author, 
born  December  15,  1808.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Music  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,” 
(1841,)  “Pomfret,”  (3  vols.,  1845,)  “Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,”  “  The  Authors  of  England,”  and  an  “  Auto¬ 
biography,”  (1873.)  Died  February  15,  1872. 

Chorluli  Ali  Pasha.  See  Alee-Chorleelee. 

Choron,  sIioTAn',  (Alexandre  Etienne,)  a  French 
musician  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Caen  in  1771.  He 
made  such  progress  in  mathematics  that  Monge  chose 
him  in  1793  as  assistant  professor  of  descriptive  geometry 
in  the  Normal  School.  In  1808  he  produced  his  chief 
work,  “  Principles  of  Composition  of  the  Schools  of 
Italy.”  Died  in  1834.  Choron  and  Fayolle  published  a 
“  Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicians,”  (1810.) 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;’’  L.  E.  Gau¬ 
tier,  “filoge  d’A.  E.  Choron,”  Paris,  1846. 

Chosroes.  See  Khosroo. 

Chouan,  shoo'ftN',  a  word  signifying  “  owl,”  was  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  surname  or  nickname  to  the  family  of  Cotte- 
reau,  (kot'rb',)  and  adopted  by  the  royalist  insurgents  of 
Maine,  Bretagne,  etc.,  after  Jean  Cottereau  became  their 
chief.  He  was  a  peasant,  born  in  Mayenne  in  1757,  and 
became  a  smuggler.  In  1792  he  took  arms  against  the 
French  Convention,  and  was  chosen  as  chief  of  the  un¬ 
disciplined  rustics  called  “La  Chouannerie.”  He  united 
his  troops  with  the  Vendeans  after  the  latter  passed  the 
Loire,  and  he  shared  their  defeat  at  Mans,  December, 
1793.  He  was  killed  in  a  fight  or  retreat  in  July,  1794. 

Choudieu,  shoo'de-uh',  (Pierre,)  a  French  regicide 
and  Jacobin,  born  at  Xngers  ;  died  in  1840. 

Chouet,  shoo'Y,  (Jean  Robert,)  born  at  Geneva  in 
1642,  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city 
in  1669,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes  in  Switzerland.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of 
Geneva,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1731. 

Choul.  See  Duchoul. 

Choulant,  shoo'lfiN',  (Ludwig,)  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  at  Dresden  in  1791.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Dresden  in  1828,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1842.  He  was 
successful  as  a  practitioner  and  professor,  and  published 
many  approved  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Manual 
of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,”  (1831,)  and  an 
“Introduction  to  Practical  Surgery,”  (1836.)  Died  1861. 

See  Callisen,  “  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon,”  (Supple¬ 
ment.) 

Choules,  chblz,  (John  Overton,)  a  writer  and  Baptist 
minister,  born  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1801.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1824,  and  settled  in  New  York  City 
in  1841.  He  edited  Neal’s  “History  of  the  Puritans,” 
and  wrote  several  works.  Died  at  New  York  in  1856. 

Choumara,  shoo/mt/rf',  (Pierre  Marie  Theodore,) 
a  French  military  writer,  born  in  1787,  published  “Me¬ 
moirs  on  Fortifications,”  and  other  works.  Died  1870. 

Chouteau,  shoo'to',  (Auguste,)  a  citizen  of  New 
Orleans,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Pierre, 


founded  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  in  Missouri,  (1764.) 
Auguste  died  in  1829,  and  Pierre  in  1849.  A  son  of 
P.  Chouteau,  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1789,  became 
a  prominent  merchant  in  the  fur-trade  at  Saint  Louis. 
Died  September  8,  1865. 

Chouvaloff.  See  Shoovalof. 

Chrestien  de  Troyes,  kRYte-iN'  deh  tRwi,  a  French 
poet  of  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
attached  to  the  feudal  courts  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and 
Alsace.  He  wrote  a  translation  of  Ovid,  a  poem  on 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  number  of  poems  in  the 
Arthurian  cycle.  Died  about  1196. 

Chretien,  kRYte-^N',  sometimes  written  Chrestien, 
(Florent,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Orleans  in  1541,  was 
educated  a  Protestant.  He  learned  Greek  of  Henry 
Estienne,  and  became  the  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Bearn, 
(Henry  IV.)  Fie  wrote  an  “  Ode  on  the  Birthday  of  the 
Count  de  Soissons,”  the  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  and  part 
of  the  “  Satire  Menippee.”  He  translated  into  Latin 
verse  Epigrams  selected  from  the  Greek  Anthology  and 
other  Greek  works.  Died  in  1596. 

Chretien,  (Gili.es  Louis,)  a  French  musician,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1754;  died  in  1811. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Christ,  kR?st,  (Johann  Friedrich.)  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Coburg  in  1700.  He  became  professor 
of  history  at  Jena  about  1730,  and  professor  of  poetry 
at  Leipsic  in  1740.  He  wrote  able  dissertations  on  phi¬ 
lology,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1756. 

Christian,  kris'che-an,  or  Christiern,  kRls'te-^Rn',  L 
King  of  Denmark,  born  in  1425,  was  the  son  of  Theodo- 
ric,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  and  Hedwige,  who  was  heiress 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Christopher  III.  having 
died  without  issue  in  1448,  Christiern  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He  attempted  to  acquire  by  force  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  from  which  he  expelled  his  rival,  Charles 
Canutson,  in  1456.  The  latter  was  recalled  by  the  Swedes 
about  1465,  and,  after  a  war  of  several  years,  Christiern 
renounced  his  claim  to  Sweden.  Historians  give  him 
credit  for  liberality  and  humanity.  He  died  in  1481,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 

See  Huitfeld,  “  Historiske  Beskrivelse  af  Konung  Christiern  I.,” 
1599- 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  born 
in  1481,  was  the  son  of  John,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1513. 
He  married  Isabella,  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
1515.  In  1520  he  invaded  Sweden,  then  distracted  by 
intestine  dissensions,  and  made  himself  master  of  that 
kingdom.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the  execution  of 
numerous  nobles  and  senators  of  Stockholm  who  were 
innocent,  and  by  other  acts  of  cruelty,  for  which  he  was 
called  “  the  Nero  of  the  North.”  Gustavas  Vasa  liberated 
Sweden  about  1522.  Near  the  close  of  that  year  the 
Danes  deposed  their  tyrant,  and  elected  as  his  successor 
his  uncle,  Frederick  I.  Christiern  retired  to  Flanders 
in  1523.  He  returned  with  an  army  in  1531,  and,  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  throne,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  kept  in  prison  until  his  death  in  1559. 

See  Behrmann,  “Kong  Christiern  II.  Historie,”  1815;  C.  F. 
Allen,  “  Commentatio  de  Rebus  Christiani  II.,”  1844. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  the 
son  of  Frederick  I.,  was  born  in  1503,  and  was  educated 
as  a  Protestant.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1533,  he  was  proclaimed  king.  He  adopted  severe 
measures  to  suppress  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1543 
he  terminated  a  war  with  Charles  V.  by  the  treaty  of 
Spire,  after  which  he  reigned  in  peace.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  humane  and  wise  ruler.  He  died  in  1559,  leaving 
his  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  II. 

See  Pontanus,  “Vita  Christiani  III.,”  1729. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  IV.,  King  of  Denmark, 
born  in  1577,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1588.  He  was  declared  of  age  in  1596,  and 
married  Anne  Catherine  of  Brandenburg  in  1598.  In 
1 61 1  he  declared  war  against  Sweden,  with  which  he  made 
peace  in  1613.  He  was  chosen,  in  1625,  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  allies  in  a  war  against  Austria.  In 
1626  he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  under  Tilly,  at 
Lutter,  and  peace  was  restored  in  1629.  F'rom  1641 
to  1645  he  waged  war  against  Sweden,  without  decisive 
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results.  He  displayed  superior  talents  for  war  and  civil 
affairs,  and  acquired  the  favour  of  his  subjects  in  a  high 
degree  by  his  magnanimity  and  other  qualities.  Died  in 
1648.  His  son,  Frederick  III.,  was  his  successor. 

See  Rasmus  Nyerup,  “Charakteristik  af  Kong  Christian  IV.,  j* 
1816;  Niels  SLANGEor  Slangen,  “Kong  Christiern  IV.  Histone, 
1749;  H.  Nyerup,  “  Kon§  Christiern  IV.  Dagboger,  1825;  F.  H. 
Jahn,  “Christiern  IV.  Krigshistorie,”  1822. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  V.,  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  born  in  1646,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  III., 
whom  lie  succeeded  in  1670.  In  1673  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Dutch  against  France  and  Sweden. 
After  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  he  was  victorious  in 
Pomerania  and  was  defeated  in  Scania,  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  1679.  He  published  in  1693  a  code  which 
bears  his  name.  He  died  in  1699,  of  a  wound  received 
in  hunting,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  IV. 

See  Friedenreich,  “Kong  Christiern  V.  Krigshistorie,”  1758  to 
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Christian  (or  Christiern)  VI.,  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  born  in  December,  1699,  succeeded  his  father, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  1730.  In  1734  he  made  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Sweden,  which  lasted  many  years.  He 
improved  the  condition  of  the  country,  promoted  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce,  and  by  his  zeal  for  Protestantism 
acquired  the  surname  of  Pious.  Alarmed  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  on  the  thrones 
of  Sweden  and  Russia,  he  formed  in  1745  a  defensive 
alliance  with  France.  He  died  in  174b,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  V. 

See  Riegels,  “Account  of  the  Reign  of  Christian  VI.,”  1798. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  VII.,  King  of  Denmark, 
born  in  January,  1749,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  V., 
vhom  he  succeeded  in  January,  1766.  His  mother  was 
Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England.  He  married 
in  1766  his  cousin  Caroline  Matilda,  a  sister  of*  George 
III.  of  England.  His  physician,  Struensee,  who  acquired 
a  paramount  influence  over  him,  became  chief  minister 
in  1770,  but  wras  deprived  of  power  and  life  by  a  hostile 
party  in  1772.  The  king,  whose  reason  was  impaired 
by  disease,  had  no  part  in  the  government  for  many  years 
before  his  death.  In  1784  his  son  Frederick  became 
regent.  Christian  died  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  son  just  named.  (See  Struensee,  and  Caroline 
Matilda.) 


See  G.  L.  Baden,  “Christiern  VII.  Regierings  Aarbog,”  1833; 
Mynster,  “Sorgetale  over  Kong  Christian  VII.,  1814. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark, 
the  son  of  the  hereditary  Prince  Frederick,  was  born  in 
1786.  About  1812  he  was  appointed  Governor  or  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Norway.  The  King  of  Denmark  was  obliged  to 
cede  Norway  to  Sweden  in  1814 ;  but  the  people  of  Nor¬ 
way  protested  against  that  act,  and  chose  Prince  Chris¬ 
tian  as  their  king.  On  the  approach  of  Bernadotte 
with  an  army,  he  abdicated,  in  October,  1814.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  cousin,  Frederick  VI.,  in  1839,  and  took 
measures  to  prepare  Denmark  for  the  free  institutions 
which  were  established  in  the  next  reign.  He  died  in 
January,  1848,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick 


See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  IX.,  King  of  Denmark, 
son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Sleswick-Holstein, 
etc.,  was  born  in  1818.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  No¬ 
vember,  1863.  In  the  early  part  of  1864  he  waged  a 
very  unequal  war  against  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other 
German  powers  which  claimed  Sleswick  and  Holstein  as 
part  of  Germany.  In  August,  1864,  he  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace,  ceding  the  contested  states  to  the  victors.  D.  Jan. 
29,  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  VIII. 

Christian,  (Andrew,)  a  Danish  medical  writer,  born 
at  Ripen  in  1551 ;  died  in  1606. 

Christian  or  Christien  Reisen,  (Charles,)  an 
excellent  engraver  of  gems,  born  in  London,  of  Danish 
parents,  about  1695.  He  is  ranked  among  the  first  mod¬ 
ern  engravers  of  precious  stones,  and  executed  many 
works,  which  are  in  great  request.  Among  them  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Died  in  1725. 

Chris'tian,  (Edward,)  professor  of  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  published  an 
edition  of  “  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,”  with  notes. 


( 1 795,)  “Origin  ol  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,” 
(1810,)  “Bankrupt  Laws,”  and  other  legal  works.  Died 
in  1823. 

Christian  Augus'tus,  [Ger.  Christian  August, 
kR?s'te-<in  ow'gbost,]  Duke  of  Sleswick-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1798. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  Christian,  in  1814, 
and  became  the  chief  of  a  party  which  attempted  to 
separate  Sleswick  and  Holstein  from  Denmark  about 
1848.  After  the  victories  of  the  Danes  (1850)  he  was 
banished.  Died  March  11,  1869. 

Christian  von  Hamle,  KRis'te-in  fon  him'l^h,  a 
German  minnesinger,  who  lived  about  1250. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Christie,  (James,)  an  English  antiquary  and  auc¬ 
tioneer  of  London.  He  published  in  1806  a  treatise 
on  Etruscan  Vases,  and  in  1815  an  “  Essay  on  the 
Earliest  Species  of  Idolatry,  the  Worship  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments.”  Died  in  1831. 

Christie,  (James  Elder,)  an  English  artist,  born 
at  Guardbridge,  January  5,  1847.  He  received  gold 
medals  at  South  Kensington,  (1875,)  and  the  Royal 
Academy,  (1877,)  for  historical  paintings.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Tam  O’Shanter,”  “The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,”  “The  May  Queen,”  “The  Red  Fisher¬ 
man,”  and  “Vanity  Fair,”  (1894.) 

Christie,  (Samuel  Hunter,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
magnetist,  born  in  London  in  1784.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  about  1838.  He  contributed  many  papers  on 
magnetism  to  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions.”  Died 
in  1865. 

Christie,  (Thomas,)  an  ingenious  Scottish  writer, 
born  at  Montrose  in  1761,  lived  in  London  and  Paris. 
As  an  adversary  of  Burke,  he  wrote  “Letters  on  the 
French  Revolution,”  (1791.)  He  also  published  “Mis¬ 
cellanies,  Philosophical,  Medical,  and  Moral,”  and  edited 
the  “Analytic  Review,”  founded  by  him  in  1788.  For 
commercial  purposes,  he  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  died 
in  1796. 

Christie,  (William  Henry  Mahony,)  astrono¬ 
mer,  was  born  at  Woolwich,  England,  in  1845,  and 
was  appointed  in  1870  chief  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  He  was  appointed  astrono¬ 
mer-royal  in  1881,  succeeding  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  He 
has  written  “  Manual  of  Elementary  Astronomy,”  and 
many  valuable  papers. 

Christiern.  See  Christian,  (of  Denmark.) 

Christin,  kR^s'tiN',  (Charles  Gabriel  Fr£d£ric,) 
a  French  jurist,  born  at  Saint-Claude  in  1744;  died  in 
1799. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Spain.  See  Munoz,  (Fernando.) 

Christina,  kRfs-tee'ni,  [Fr.  Christine,  kR&s't^n'J 
Queen  of  Sweden,  born  on  the  8th  of  December,  1626, 
was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Maria  Eleonora,  Princess  of  Brandenburg.  She  received 
a  careful,  solid,  and  masculine  education.  At  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  in  1632,  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  the 
regency  was  confided  to  Oxenstiern  and  four  other  digni¬ 
taries,  who  directed  her  education  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  her  father.  She  learned  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
history,  politics,  and  other  sciences,  neglecting  the  usual 
feminine  accomplishments.  Her  favourite  recreations 
were  horseback-riding  and  the  chase.  Her  mind  was 
strong,  her  character  eccentric  and  impatient  of  the 
etiquette  of  courts.  In  1644  she  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  government,  and,  pursuing  a  pacific  policy,  took 
part  in  the  important  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  by 
which  Sweden  acquired  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  Verden. 
Her  subjects  were  proud  of  her,  as  the  worthy  daughter 
of  a  hero,  and  desired  that  she  would  choose  a  husband ; 
but  she  evinced  a  constant  aversion  to  the  conjugal  yoke. 
The  States  of  Sweden,  with  the  assent  of  Christina,  in 
1649  designated  as  her  successor  her  cousin  Charles 
Gustavus,  who  had  aspired  to  her  hand.  Soon  after 
this  event  she  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  induced  by 
her  ministers  to  change  her  purpose  or  postpone  its 
execution.  Her  eccentricity  appeared  in  the  extravagant 
patronage  of  literary  men,  pedants,  buffoons,  artists,  etc. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  whom  she  attracted  to  her 
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court  were  Descartes,  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Naude,  Vos- 
sius,  and  Bochart.  In  June,  1654,  she  gave,  while  still 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  a  remarkable  example  of  contempt 
{or  a  throne,  by  a  formal  abdication,  which  is  variously 
ascribed  to  vanity,  levity,  or  magnanimity.  According 
to  Voltaire,  “she  preferred  to  live  with  men  who  think, 
rather  than  reign  over  men  without  learning  or  genius.” 
Some  suppose  she  was  ambitious  to  make  a  sensation 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  self-denial.  She  abjured  the 
Protestant  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  followed  by  a 
numerous  suite,  became  a  resident  ot  Rome,  where  she 
busied  herself  in  the  promotion  of  arts  and  in  political 
affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1660, 
she  visited  Stockholm,  and,  it  is  said,  wished  to  recover 
the  crown ;  but,  receiving  no  encouragement,  she  soon 
returned  to  Rome.  She  founded  an  academy  in  Rome, 
and  made  rich  collections  of  medals  and  productions 
of  art.  Her  superior  mind  and  cultivation  did  not 
preserve  her  from  chimerical  projects  and  the  vain 
dreams  of  astrology.  She  composed  a  volume  of 
“  Maxims  and  Sentences,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1689. 

Christine  de  France,  kR&s'tin'  deh  fRftNss,  Duchess 
of  Savoy,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 
married  in  1619  to  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy.  At  his 
death,  in  1637,  she  became  regent  and  governess  of  the 
princes.  The  brothers  of  the  late  king  rebelled,  and 
drove  her  out  of  Turin,  to  which  she  was  restored  by 
the  French  in  1640.  Died  in  1663.  She  was  a  very 
accomplished  lady. 

Christine  de  Pisan,  kRisT&n'  deh  pe'zfiN',  a  poetess, 
born  at  Venice  about  1363,  was  daughter  of  Thomas  de 
Pisan,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  of  France 
as  astronomer.  She  was  educated  at  the  French  court, 
married  Ftienne  du  Castel,  and  lived  mostly  in  France. 
She  gained  renown  by  her  poems,  ballads,  lays,  and 
rondeaux,  and  wrote  some  prose  works. 

See  R.  Thomassy,  “  Essai  sur  les  fieri ts  politiques  de  Christine 
de  Pisan;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

■Chris'tl-son,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  physician,  son  of 
Professor  Alexander  Christison,  born  at  Edinburgh  about 
1798.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  about  1823,  and 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  same  in  1832.  He 
attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  medicine  and 
as  a  practitioner.  In  1829  he  published  a  “Treatise  on 
Poisons,”  a  standard  work  of  the  highest  authority. 
He  also  published  a  “  Dispensatory,”  (1842,)  and  several 
other  works.  Died  January  27,  1882. 

Christlieb,  kkist'leeb,  (Theodor,)  a  German  Protes¬ 
tant  theologian,  born  at  Birkenfeld,  in  Wurtemberg, 
March  7,  1833.  He  became  a  preacher  in  London,  and 
later  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  professor 
of  practical  theology  at  Bonn.  Among  his  works  are 
a  “  Life  of  Scotus  Erigena,”  (i860,)  “Modern  Doubt 
and  Christian  Faith,”  (1867-68,)  “The  Mission  Work 
of  Evangelical  Germany,”  (1876,)  etc.’ 

Christman,  kRist'mSn,  (Jakob,)  a  learned  German 
philologist  and  mathematician,  born  near  Mentz  in  1554. 
He  was  successively  professor  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and 
of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  Heidelberg  between  1592 
and  1613.  He  composed  several  treatises  on  Chronology, 
and  other  Latin  works,  among  which  were  “  Solar  Ob¬ 
servations,”  and  a  “Theory  of  the  Moon,”  (1611.)  Died 
in  1613. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Mathematicis;”  M.  Adam,  “Vitas  Philoso- 
phorum  Germanoruin.  ” 

Christmas,  kris'mas,  (Henry,)  (name  afterwards 
changed  to  Henry  No'el-Fearn,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  London  in  1811.  He  graduated  at  Saint 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  (1841-48)  librarian 
and  secretary  of  Sion  College,  and  (1854-59)  professor  of 
history  and  archaeology  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  He  changed  his  name  in  1866,  and  died  in  Lon¬ 
don,  March  11,  1868.  He  was  well  known  as  an  editor, 
numismatologist,  antiquarian,  translator,  biographer,  and 
writer  of  religious  books. 

Christophe,  the  French  of  Christopher,  which  see. 

Christophe,  kR&s'toff,  (Henri,)  a  negro  king  of  Hayti, 
orn  in  1 767.  In  the  insurrection  which  began  about  1 790 
e  fought  against  the  French,  and  by  his  courage  and  tal¬ 


ents  attracted  the  notice  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  who 
made  him  a  general  of  brigade.  After  Toussaint  had  been 
transported  to  France,  Christophe  fought  under  Dessa- 
lines,  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in  1804.  When, 
in  October,  1806,  Dessalines  was  assassinated,  Chris¬ 
tophe  became  ruler  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
A  rivalry  between  him  and  Pethion,  who  favoured  a 
representative  system,  led  to  civil  war.  After  several 
indecisive  battles,  Pethion  retained  the  southwest  part  of 
the  island,  and  Christophe  in  1811  was  crowned  King  of 
Hayti,  as  Henri  I.  He  established  the  Catholic  religion, 
and,  in  mimicry  of  European  courts,  created  a  nobility, 
with  such  titles  as  Duke  of  Marmalade  and  Count  of 
Lemonade,  these  names  having  formerly  been  those  of 
different  plantations.  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  of  France 
sent  emissaries  to  Hayti  with  a  design  to  recover  that 
island,  but  without  success.  His  cruelties  having  ren 
dered  him  unpopular,  Christophe  wras  unable  to  suppress 
a  revolt,  and  shot  himself  in  October,  1820.  Boyer 
then  became  President  of  Hayti. 

Christophe,  kR^sTof,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
historical  writer,  born  at  Amplepuis  (Rhone)  in  1809. 
He  became  curate  of  a  parish  near  Lyons,  and  published 
in  1852  a  “  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  which  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  merit. 

Christophe  or  Christoph,  kRis'tof,  (Joseph,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1498,  was  a  pupil  of1 
Antonio  Moro.  He  painted  history  and  portraits  with 
equal  success,  and  excelled  most  artists  of  his  time  in 
perspective.  He  worked  some  time  for  John  III.  of 
Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  1557. 

Chris'to-pher,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  a  son  of 
Romanus  Lecapenus,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Constan¬ 
tine  Porphyrogenitus.  He  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire  in  920  a.d.  He  died  in  931,  leaving  a  son, 
Michael,  who  became  a  priest. 

■Chris'to-pher,  [Gr.  Xpiorocpopoe ;  Lat.  Christoph*- 
orus  ;  Fr.  Christophe,  kRis'tof',]  Saint,  a  native  of 
Syria  or  Palestine,  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  third  century. 

See  Siegmund  Meyer,  “Dissertatio  de  magno  Christophoro  * 
1688  ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

•Chris'to-pher  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  the  son  of 
Waldemar  II.  He  began  to  reign  about  1250,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  his  brother  Abel,  and  soon  became  involved 
in  a  contest  with  rebellious  bishops,  who  owned  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  pope  alone.  He  died  in  1259,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Eric  VII. 

Christopher  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  born  in  1276, 
was  the  son  of  Eric  VI.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Eric  VII.,  who  died  in  1319.  His  subjects  revolted  and 
dethroned  him  in  1326.  After  fighting  for  the  throne 
several  years  against  Gerhard  of  Rendsborg,  he  died  in 
1333.  Ilis  son  Waldemar  became  his  successor. 

Christopher  III.  of  Denmark  was  the  son  of  John, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Catherine,  sister  of  Eric  XIII., 
who  reigned  over  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  The 
latter  having  been  deposed  in  1439,  Christopher  was 
elected  his  successor  in  1440  by  the  Danes,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  He  chose 
Copenhagen  as  his  capital.  His  reign  was  mostly  peace¬ 
ful.  He  published  a  code  of  laws  which  were  in  force 
in  Sweden  until  the  eighteenth  century.  He  died,  with¬ 
out  issue,  in  1448,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  I. 

See  Holberg,  “Danemarks  Riges  Histone;”  Mallet,  “Hia- 
toire  de  Danemarclc.” 

Chris'to-pher,  [Ger.  Christoph,  KRis'tof,]  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  born  in  1515,  was  a  son  of  Duke  Ulric, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  dominions  in  1519  or  152a 
The  efforts  to  restore  Ulric  were  opposed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  with  success,  until  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  at  Laufen  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  in  1534. 
Christopher  succeeded  his  father  in  1550,  and  established 
the  Protestant  religion  in  the  duchy  about  1552.  He  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  appropriating  the  property  of  the 
old  church  to  the  support  of  schools  and  of  the  clergy, 
while  other  Protestant  princes  converted  the  church 
revenues  to  their  own  use.  Died  in  1568. 

See  J.  C.  Pfister,  “  Herzog  Christoph  zu  Wurtemberg,”  2  vols., 
1818-20;  J.  F.  Rohslin,  “Leben  Herzogs  Christoph  von  Wiirtem- 
berg,”  1739. 
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-ehris'to-pher-son,  (John,)  an  English  bishop  and 
scholar,  translated  into  barbarous  English  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  histories  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  etc.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1552,  he  became  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Died  in  1558- 

Christophle,  or  Cliristofle,  kR&s'tofK,  (Charles,)  a 
French  manufacturer,  born  in  Paris  in  1805  ;  died  there 
December  16,  1863.  He  was  the  inventor  of  “  Christofle 
metal,”  an  alloy,  and  manufactured  artistic  goods  of  that 
material. 

Christophorus,  the  Latin  of  Christopher,  which 

SC6. 

Christopoulos,  Kr£s-to-poo'los,  (Athanasius,)  b 
modern  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Castoria  about  1772. 
He  published  a  “Grammar  of  Modern  Greek”  about 
1805,  and  afterwards  his  popular  lyric  and  erotic  poems, 
which  are  his  chief  title  to  fame.  He  lived  mostly  in 
Constantinople  and  Moldavia.  Died  in  1847. 

Christovao  de  Lisboa,  kR&s-to-vowN'  di  l£s-bo'i, 
(Frey,)  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  who  in  1623  went  as  a 
missionary  to  South  America. 

Christyn,  kRls-tln'  or  kRfcs'tiN',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
a  Flemish  jurist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1622,  became  a  privy 
councillor  of  the  King  of  Spain,  whom  he  represented  at 
the  Congress  of  Nymwegen  in  1678.  He  wrote  able 
works  on  heraldry,  one  of  which  is  called  “  Jurispruden¬ 
ts  heroica,”  and  “Les  Delices  des  Pays-Bas,”  (“The 
Delights  of  the  Low  Countries.”)  Died  in  1690. 

Christyn,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Flemish  jurist,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1635;  died  in  1707. 

Chronicle,  kron'e-k’l,  (William,)  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Revolution,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1755, 
became  a  major  in  1780,  and  was  killed  the  same  year  at 
the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain. 

Chroscienski,  KRo-she-Sn'skee,  written  also  Chro- 
scinsky,  (Adalbert  Stanislas,)  secretary  of  Prince 
James  Sobieski,  was  reputed  the  best  Polish  poet  of  his 
time.  He  translated  Lucan’s  “Pharsalia”  into  verse, 
and  composed  poems  entitled  “Esther,”  “Joseph  De¬ 
livered,”  and  “The  Victory  over  the  Turks  at  Vienna,” 
(1684.)  Died  about  1737. 

Chrysander,  kRe-sin'der  or  kRe-zin'der,  (Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  writer  on  music,  born  at  Liibtheen,  in 
Mecklenburg,  July  8,  1826.  He  has  written  a  “Life  of 
Handel,”  (3  vols.,  1858,  i860,  1867,)  and  is  engaged  on 
an  annotated  edition  of  that  master’s  complete  works. 
Chrysander  is  a  violent  antagonist  of  the  modern  schools 
of  music,  and  has  embodied  his  views  in  many  critical 
articles  published  in  the  Leipsic  “  Allgemeine  Musika- 
lische  Zeitung,”  which  he  edited  from  1868  to  1871. 

Chrysander,  kRe-sin'der  or  kRe-zin'der,  or  Gold- 
mann,  golt'mln,  (Wilhelm  Christian,)  a  German 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  philosophy,  etc.,  born 
at  Halberstadt  in  1718.  Among  his  works  is  a  poem  on 
the  “Memorable  Events  of  1740,”  (“Memorabilia  Anni 
1740.”)  Died  in  1788. 

Chrysippe.  See  Chrysippus. 

-Chry-sip'pus  [Gr.  Xpvoimroc;  Fr.  Chrysippe,  kRe'- 
z£p']  of  Cnidos,  a  Greek  physician,  often  quoted  by 
Galen,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  the  teacher  of  Erasistratus. 

Chrysippus,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at 
Soli,  in  Cilicia,  in  280  B.C.,  was  a  son  of  Apollonius  of 
Tarsus,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Cleanthes.  He  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  subtlety  as  a  reasoner, 
and  used  to  say  to  Cleanthes,  “Teach  me  only  your  doc¬ 
trines,  and  I  will  find  the  arguments  to  defend  them.” 
There  was  a  common  saying  “that,  if  the  gods  use  any 
logic,  it  is  doubtless  that  of  Chrysippus.”  He  was  par¬ 
tial  to  the  Sorites,  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented. 
He  wrote  on  various  subjects  several  hundred  volumes, 
none  of  which  are  extant.  Chrysippus  was  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  philosopher  of  his  sect  except  Zeno,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  oracle  by  the  later  Stoics.  Died  in  207  b.c. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  Ritter,  “Geschichte  der  Philoso¬ 
phic;”  J.  F.  Richter,  “  Dissertatio  de  Chrysippo  Stoico,”  1738;  F. 
N.  G.  Baguht,  “  Commentatio  de  Chrysippi  Vita  et  Doctrina,”  1822 ; 
C.  Petersen,  “  Philosophise  Chrysippeae  Fundamenta,”  1827. 

•Chrys-o-coc^es,  (George,)  [Gr.  Teupyioe  b  Xpvao. 
KOKM/Cy]  a  learned  physician,  who  lived  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
composed,  in  Greek,  a  treatise  on  the  astronomy  of  the 


Persians,  which  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris,  and  is  a  work  of  some  value. 

Chrysologue,  kReWlog',  (Noel  Andr£,)  a  French 
friar  and  geographer,  born  in  Franche-Comt^  in  1728. 
He  published  a  “Celestial  Planisphere,”  (1778,)  which 
was  approved  by  the  Academy,  and  a  very  correct  “  Map 
of  the  World.”  In  1806  he  produced  “  Researches  on 
the  Time  and  Agent  of  the  Actual  Arrangement  of  the 
Earth’s  Surface,”  commended  by  Cuvier.  Died  in  1808. 

■Clirys-o-lo'ras,  (Demetrius,)  [Aqu^rptof  6  XpvodXu- 
paf,]  a  Greek  theologian  and  philosopher  of  superior 
talents,  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  flourished 
about  1400.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Manuel 
II.  in  important  affairs  of  state,  and  was  sent  on  several 
foreign  embassies.  One  hundred  letters  from  him  to 
Manuel  are  extant  in  manuscript.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  theology,  among  which  is  a  “  Treatise  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Chrysoloras,  (Emanuel  or  Manuel,)  a  Greek  scho¬ 
lar,  memorable  as  the  restorer  of  Greek  literature  in 
Italy,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Constantinople. 
After  having  performed  an  embassy  from  the  Byzantine 
emperor  to  the  Western  Powers,  he  became  a  public 
teacher  of  Greek  in  Florence  about  1395.  He  also 
taught  in  Milan,  Pavia,  Venice,  etc.,  and  had  many 
eminent  pupils.  His  Greek  grammar  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  one  in  use.  Died  in  1415. 

His  nephew  John,  a  professor  of  Greek,  died  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  1426. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Chrysostom,  (Dion.)  See  Dion. 

■Chrjfs'os-tom,  [Gr.  XpvaooTopoq,  (/./.  “Golden¬ 
mouthed  ;”)  Lat.  Chrysos'tomus  ;  Fr.  Chrysostome, 
kRe'zos'tom',]  (John,)  a  pre-eminent  Greek  Father  of  the 
Church,  was  born  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  about  350  a.d.  His 
father,  Secundus,  was  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
in  Syria.  He  studied  eloquence  under  the  famous  orator 
Libanius,  whom  he  soon  surpassed,  and  subsequently 
received  lessons  in  philosophy  at  Athens.  At  an  early 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  religion,  and  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch  inured  himself  to  a  severe  ascetic  discipline. 
It  is  said  that  he  passed  two  years  alone  in  a  damp,  un¬ 
wholesome  cavern  in  committing  the  Bible  to  memory. 

In  381  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  of  Antioch, 
where  he  soon  became  noted  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  writer.  He  was  admitted  to  the  station  of  priest  in 
386  by  Bishop  Flavian,  who  a  few  years  later  appointed 
him  his  vicar. 

In  397  a.d.  he  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  There  he  founded  hospitals,  converted  many 
pagans,  and  made  zealous  efforts  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  clergy.  Socrates  the  historian  represents  him  as 
“  temperate,  sincere,  and  simple,  but  peevish,  intolerant, 
and  extremely  ready  to  excommunicate.”  As  the  style 
of  his  preaching  was  declamation  and  the  tenor  of  his 
theology  practical,  he  made  many  enemies  at  court  and 
among  the  higher  classes.  By  the  influence  of  the  em¬ 
press  Eudoxia  and  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
a  synod  was  assembled  at  Chalcedon  in  403,  and  Chrys¬ 
ostom  was  deposed  on  trivial  charges,  one  of  which  was 
that  he  favoured  Origenism.  Pie  was  exiled  first  to 
Nicaea  and  then  to  Cucusus.  The  common  people,  among 
whom  he  was  very  popular,  raised  a  sedition  on  his  ac¬ 
count,  and  burned  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia.  He  died 
at  Comana  in  407.  His  voluminous  works  consist  of 
commentaries,  homilies,  epistles,  and  doctrinal  treatises. 
He  has  great  merit  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  His 
works  are  also  prized  for  the  light  they  shed  on  thd  man¬ 
ners  and  social  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
By  Augustine  and  many  others  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  illustrious  orator  and  doctor  of  the  early  Church. 
Among  the  ancient  biographers  of  Chrysostom  are  Pal- 
ladius,  Photius,  and  Sozomen. 

See,  also.  Godefroi  Hermant,  “  Vie  de  Saint  J.  Chrysostome,” 
1664 ;  J  A.  W.  Neander,  “  Life  of  Chrysostom,”  (in  German,  a 
vols.,  1821  ;)  M£nard,  “Vie  de  Saint- Chrysostome,”  1665;  “  Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;”  Perthes,  “Life  of  Chrysostom,”  1854 

Chrysostome.  See  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostomus.  See  Chrysostom. 

Chrzanowski,  kzhi-nov'skee,  (Adalbert,)  a  Polish 
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general,  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  in  1788,  entered 
the  Russian  army  about  1820.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Poles  in  their  revolt  against  Russia  in 
1830  and  1831.  His  retreat  to  and  from  Zamosc  was 
regarded  as  a  masterly  movement,  and  procured  him  the 
rank  of  general  of  division  in  1831.  After  the  capture 
of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians  in  that  year,  he  went  into 
exile.  He  commanded  the  Sardinian  army  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara  in  1849.  Died  in 
1861. 

Cbumacero,  choo-mil-tha'ro,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  jurist, 
born  in  Estremadura  about  1610,  became  president  of 
the  supreme  council  of  Castile.  Died  in  1660. 

•ehum'nus,  (Nicephorus,)  a  renowned  Byzantine 
writer  and  statesman,  held  high  offices  under  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  philosophy  and  religion,  among  which  is 
“De  Mundi  Natura,”  (“  On  the  Nature  of  the  World,”) 
and  letters  which  possess  historic  interest.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  about  1330. 

Chun.  See  Shun. 

Chun-Chi.  See  Shun-Tchee. 

Chund  or  Chand,  a  Hindoo  poet,  called  the  “  Homer 
of  the  Rajpoots.”  The  time  when  he  lived  is  unknown. 

Chundra  or  Chundur.  See  Chandra. 

Chungiz.  See  Jengis. 

Church,  (Alfred  John,)  an  English  author,  born 
in  1829.  He  published  “  Stories  from  Homer,” 
“  Stories  from  Virgil,”  “  Poems,”  etc.  These  books 
are  well  written,  and  have  a  permanent  value. 

Church,  (Arthur  Herbert,)  an  English  chemist, 
was  born  June  2,  1834,  educated  at  London  and 
Oxford,  and  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at  London  in  1879.  He  dis¬ 
covered  turacin,  an  animal  pigment,  and  several  new 
minerals,  and  is  the  author  of  “  Precious  Stones,” 
“English  Earthenware,”  “Food  Grains  of  India,” 
and  other  works. 

Church,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  soldier,  born  at 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  served  with  distinction 
as  an  officer  in  the  Indian  wars.  Died  in  1718. 

Church,  (Benjamin,)  a  physician  and  active  Whig 
politician  of  Boston,  was  convicted  of  a  treasonable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Governor  Gage  in  1775,  and  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  that  offence,  but  was  released  in  1776. 

Church,  (Frederick  Edwin,)  an  eminent  American 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1826, 
was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole.  His  earliest  production* 
were  views  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  among  which  he 
resided,  and  a  view  of  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven, 
which  attracted  very  favourable  notice.  In  1853  he  visited 
South  America,  and  found  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
that  country  materials  for  several  of  his  most  admired 
pictures.  After  his  return  he  executed  his  “  View  of 
Niagara  Falls  from  the  Canadian  Shore,”  regarded  by 
many  as  the  most  successful  representation  of  the  great 
cataract.  Among  his  other  works  are  “  The  Heart  of  the 
Andes,”  “Cotopaxi,”  “Morning  on  the  Cordilleras, ,J 
“Under  Niagara,”  “The  Icebergs,”  and  “Sunrise  on 
Mount  Desert  Island.”  After  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1868  he  painted  “Damascus,”  (1869,)  “Je¬ 
rusalem,”  (1870,)  “The  Parthenon,”  (1871,)  etc. 
He  died  April  7,  1900. 

Church,  (Pharcellus,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  author,  born 
in  Seneca,  New  York,  September  11,  1801.  He  studied 
at  Hamilton,  New  York,  was  ordained  in  1825,  and  held 
important  pastorates.  From  1855  to  1865  he  edited  the 
“  New  York  Chronicle.”  He  was  author  of  “  Philosophy 
of  Benevolence,”  (1836,)  “  Antioch,”  (1842,)  “  Pentecost,” 
(1843,)  “  Mapleton,”  a  temperance  tale,  “Seed  Truths,” 
etc.  Died  at  Tarrytown,  New  York,  June  5,  1886. 

Church,  (Richard  William,)  was  born  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  April  25,  1815.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Oriel  in  1838,  rector  of  Whately  in  1853,  and  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  ip  1871.  His  works  include  “The  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1877,)  “Dante:  an 
Essay,”  (1879,)  “The  Oxford  Movement,”  (1891,) 
and  “Occasional  Papers,”  (1897.)  Died  December 
9,  1890. 


Church,  (Samuel,)  a  jurist,  born  in  Salisbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1785.  He  became  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  in  1833,  and  chief  justice  of  Connecticut  in  1847. 
Died  in  1854. 

Church,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
1707  ;  died  in  1756. 

Church'ill,  (Charles,)  a  popular  English  poet  and 
satirist,  born  at  Westminster  in  1731.  At  school  he 
was  the  fellow-student  and  friend  of  William  Cowper. 
He  married  a  Miss  Scott  privately  when  he  was  about 
seventeen,  and  soon  after  applied  for  a  studentship  at 
Oxford,  but  was  rejected.  Against  his  own  inclination, 
he  unwisely  adopted  the  profession  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  curate.  In  1756  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  began 
to  officiate  at  Rainham.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  curate  and  lecturer  of  Saint  John’s,  West¬ 
minster.  It  is  usually  stated  that  a  sudden  or  total 
change  occurred  in  his  habits  at  this  period,  after  which 
he  became  dissipated  and  licentious.  Macaulay  who 
dissents  from  this  opinion,  thinks  he  never  was  or  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  religious,  and  intimates  that,  “  with  violent 
recoil  from  the  hypocrisies,  he  outraged  the  proprieties 
of  life,”  because  his  youth  had  been  misdirected  to  a 
profession  from  which  his  heart  was  estranged. 

Resolving  to  abandon  that  profession,  he  produced, 
about  1760,  two  poems,  “The  Bard”  and  “The  Con¬ 
clave.”  His  “  Rosciad,”  a  pungent  satire  on  the  per¬ 
formers  and  managers  of  the  stage,  appeared  in  1761, 
and  was  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes. 
He  vindicated  himself  against  the  malice  of  the  “  Critical 
Reviewers”  by  the  “  Apology,”  a  poem,  which  is  much 
admired.  He  became  very  intimate  with  John  Wilkes, 
the  profligate  pseudo-patriot,  whom  he  assisted  in  “The 
North  Briton.”  In  1763  he  produced  “The  Prophecy 
of  Famine,”  a  political  satire  on  the  Scotch,  which  was 
immensely  popular.  “  The  Conference,”  a  poem,  is 
one  of  his  master-pieces.  While  on  a  visit  to  France, 
he  died  in  1764. 

Churchill,  (John.)  See  Marlborough. 

Churchill,  (Lord  Randolph  Henry  Spencer,) 
son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  born  at 
Blenheim  Palace,  February  13,  1849,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  He  became  prominent  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1880,  as  a  leader  of  a  band  of  Conservatives 
known  as  the  “  Fourth  Party.”  He  was  made  secre¬ 
tary  for  India  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  cabinet  of  1885-86, 
and  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  July  to  December,  1886. 
He  visited  South  Africa  in  1891,  and  died  January  24, 
1895.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Primrose  League, 
of  which  his  widow,  Lady  Churchill,  is  vice-president. 

Church'ill,  (Sylvester,)  an  American  officer,  born 
at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  about  1783.  Fie  became  in¬ 
spector-general  of  the  army  about  1841.  Died  in  1862. 

Churchill,  (Sir  Winston,)  born  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1620,  was  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  knighted  b^r 
Charles  II.  about  1662.  He  wrote  a  work  of  little  merit 
on  the  lives  of  British  kings,  entitled  “  Divi  Britannici.” 
Died  in  1688.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety. 

Churchill,  (Winston,)  an  American  novelist, 
was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  10,  1871. 
He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  1894,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  has 
written  “The  Celebrity”  and  “Richard  Carvel,” 
(1899,)  the  latter  a  story  of  colonial  life  that  attained 
an  immense  sale. 

Churchill,  (Winston  Leonard  Spencer,)  son 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  was  born  November  30, 
1874.  He  entered  the  army  in  1895,  served  with  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  (1895,)  with  the  Nile  expe¬ 
dition,  (1898,)  and  in  Natal,  (1899.)  In  the  latter 
war  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boers,  but  escaped 
from  Pretoria  and  reached  Portuguese  territory.  He 
has  written  “  The  Story  of  the  Makaland  Field 
Force,”  (1898,)  and  “Savrola,”  a  novel,  (1899.) 

Church'man,  (William  H.,)  a  blind  man,  born  in 
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Baltimoie  in  1818,  was  educated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  has  been  successively 
superintendent  of  similar  institutions  in  1  ennessee,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Wisconsin. 

Church'yard,  (Thomas,)  an  English  versifier,  born 
at  Shrewsbury  about  1520,  became  a  domestic  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  after  whose  death  he  served  in  the  army. 
He  wrote  a  “  Legend  of  Jane  Shore,”  and  other  poems. 
Died  in  1604. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Disraeli,  “Calamities  of 
Authors.” 

Churruca  y  Elorza,  de,  di  choor-roo'kd  e  i-loR'- 
thi,  (C.  Damian,)  an  able  and  meritorious  Spanish  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Guipuzcoa  in  1761.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  expedition  sent  to  survey  the  Straits  ot 
Magellan,  and  wrote  a  valuable  “  Diary  of  the  Explora¬ 
tion  of  Terra  del  Fuego,”  which  was  published  in  1793. 
He  commanded  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  1791,  from  which  resulted  numerous  charts  of 
the  coasts.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  (1805.) 

Chiir'tpn,  (Edward,)  an  English  theologian,  son  of 
Rev.  Ralph  Churton,  born  about  1800;  died  in  1874. 

Churton,  (Ralph,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
Cheshire  in  1 754.  He  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Saint 
David’s  in  1805,  and  published  sermons,  and  several 
well -written  biographies.  Died  in  1831. 

Chwolson,  kvol'sQn,  (Daniel,)  a  Russian  antiquary, 
born  at  Wilna,  December  10,  1820,  of  Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  at  Breslau,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
published  works  on  Sabian,  Babylonian,  Jewish,  Crimean, 
and  other  antiquities.  In  1855  he  became  a  Christian, 
and  was  soon  after  made  Hebrew  professor  at  Saint 
Petersburg. 

Chyr-Snah.  See  Sher-Shah. 

Chytraus,  Ke-tRa'hs,  [Fr.  Chytr^e,  she'titi';  Lat 
Chytr^e'us,]  (David,)  a  German  Protestant  theologian 
and  scholar,  whose  proper  name  was  Kochhaff,  (koK'- 
hif,)  was  born  at  Ingelfingen,  Suabia,  in  1530.  He  was 
a  favourite  disciple  of  Melanchthon,  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Rostock  in  1551*  He  published 
a  large  number  of  Latin  works,  among  which  are  a 
“History  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  (1578,)  and  a 
“Chronicle  of  Saxony,”  (1593.)  Died  in  1600. 

See  Ulrich  Chytraus,  “Vita  D.  Chytraei,”  1601. 

Chytraus  or  Chytrseus,  (Nathan,)  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Menzingen  in  1543.  He  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  and  author 
of  “Iter  Italicum  et  Gallicum,”  (“Journey  to  Italy  and 
France,”)  and  other  poems  in  Latin.  Died  in  1598. 

Ciacone  and  Ciaconius.  See  Chacon. 

Cialderi,  chil-da'ree,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Urbino  in  1593. 

Cialdini,  chil-dee'nee,  (Enrico,)  an  able  Italian  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Mddena,  August  10, 1811.  He  served  in  the 
campaign  of  1848  against  the  Austrians,  and  fought  by 
the  side  of  Chailes  Albert  at  Novara  in  1849.  As  gen¬ 
eral  of  division,  he  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Aus¬ 
trians  at  Palaestro  in  June,  1859.  He  defeated  the  papal 
army  under  Lamoriciere  at  Castelfidardo  in  i860,  and 
commanded  the  Sardinians  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which 
he  took  in  February,  1861.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  Naples,  then  disturbed  by 
brigands  and  rebels.  He  commanded  one  of  the  armies 
operating  against  the  Austrians  in  1866,  and  became  chief 
of  the  royal  staff  in  August  of  that  year.  In  1870  he  was 
engaged  in  the  invasion  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and 
their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  from  1876 
to  18S2  was  ambassador  to  Paris.  Died  in  1892. 

Ciampelli,  ch&m-pel'lee,  (Agostino,  )  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1578.  He  was  employed 
by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  successful  in 
fresco  and  oil.  His  style  is  noble  and  his  design  correct. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ciampi,  chim'pee,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
historian,  born  at  Rome,  July  31,  1824.  In  1874  he  was 
made  professor  of  modern  history  in  the  University  of 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1880.  Besides  volumes  of 
poems,  and  some  tales,  he  published  several  volumes  of 
biography  and  literary  history  and  criticism.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  “  Storia  moderna,”  (1881.) 


Ciampi,  chim'pee,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  littSra • 
teur ,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1769.  Among  his  works  are 
“Memoirs  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,”  and  “  Carteromaco.” 
Died  in  1847. 

Ciampini,  chim-pee'nee,  (Giovanni  Giustino,)  a 
learned  Italian  writer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in 
1633.  He  obtained  an  office  in  the  apostolic  chancery. 
He  studied  sciences  and  belles-lettres  with  success,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  founded  at 
Rome,  in  1677,  an  academy  of  natural  and  exact  sciences. 
He  composed  several  esteemed  works,  among  which  are 
“The  Sacred  Edifices  built  by  Constantine,”  (1693,)  and 
“Vetera  Monumenta,”  a  treatise  on  ancient  buildings, 
mosaics,  and  rites.  Died  in  1698. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Fabiani,  “Vitadi  G.  G.  Ciampini.” 

Ciampoli,  chim'po-lee,  (Giovanni  Battista*)  an 
Italian  lyric  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  1589.  He  studied 
philosophy  under  Galileo  at  Padua.  His  youthful  essays 
in  poetry  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  briefs  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  His  poems, 
which  appeared  in  1628,  though  marred  by  inflation  and 
affectation,  were  received  with  applause.  As  an  adherent 
of  Galileo,  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled  from  Rome  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Crasso,  “Elogi  d’Uomini  letterati.” 

Cianchettini,  chin-k€t-tee'nee,  (Pio,)  an  Italian 
composer  and  pianist,  born  in  London  in  1799,  appeared 
as  an  infant  prodigy  at  five  years  of  age,  and  travelled 
with  his  father  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France. 
He  performed  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition  in 
London  in  1809.  After  arriving  at  maturity,  he  produced 
various  compositions  of  little  merit.  Died  in  1849. 

Cianci,  chin'chee,  (Ignazio,)  a  Neapolitan  poet  and 
theologian,  lived  about  1720-60. 

Cianfanini,  ch&n-fd-nee'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian 
painter,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco. 

Ciarpi,  chaR'pee,  (Baccio,  bit'cho,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1578;  died  in  1642. 

Ciassi,  chis'see,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  bota¬ 
nist,  born  at  Treviso  in  1654.  He  advanced  some  sound 
opinions  on  the  phenomena  of  germination  in  his  “  Me¬ 
ditations  on  the  Nature  of  Plants,”  (“  Meditationes  de 
Natura  Plantarum,”  1677.)  Hied  in  1679. 

Cib'ber,  (Caius  Gabriel,)  a  successful  sculptor,  born 
in  Holstein,  (Denmark,)  became  a  resident  of  London  a 
short  time  before  the  restoration  of  1660.  He  executed 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  London  Monument,  and  the  two 
figures  of  Madness  in  Bethlehem  Hospital.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cibber  the  dramatist.  Died  about  1700. 

Cib'ber,  (Colley,)  a  witty  English  dramatic  author 
and  actor,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in 
1671.  He  became  a  comic  actor  in  1689.  In  1695  he 
produced  his  first  play,  “Love’s  Last  Shift,  or  the  Foci 
in  Fashion,”  which  was  very  successful.  “  The  Careless 
Husband,”  which  is  considered  his  best  production,  was 
performed  with  great  applause  in  1704,  Cibber  himself 
enacting  a  principal  r&le.  His  comedy  the  “Nonjuror,” 
(1717,)  an  imitation  of  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe,”  procured 
him  a  pension  of  ^200  from  George  I.  He  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  for  many  years.  In  1730  he 
was  chosen  poet-laureate.  He  wrote  an  amusing  “  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber,”  which  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  “very  well  done.”  Cibber  is  a  prominent 
hero  of  the  “Dunciad.”  Died  in  1757. 

See  Pope’s  “ Dunciad,”  books  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  “Retrospective  Re¬ 
view,”  vol.  i.,  1820. 

Cibber,  (Susanna  Maria,)  a  celebrated  English  ac¬ 
tress,  born  probably  in  London  in  1716,  was  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Arne  the  musician.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Theophilus  Cibber  in  1734.  She  made  her  debut  m.  1736, 
and  was  very  successful  in  tragedy.  Died  in  1766. 

Cibber,  (Theophilus,)  an  English  comedian,  son  of 
Colley  Cibber,  born  in  London  in  1703.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  actor,  but  a  very  immoral  and  prodigal  man.  He 
altered  several  plays  from  Shakspeare,  and  published  in 
1753  “Lives  of  the  British  Poets,”  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  written  by  Robert  Shiels.  Cibber  perished  by 
shipwreck  in  a  voyage  to  Ireland  in  1758. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatics.  ” 
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Cibo.  See  Cybo. 

Cibot,  se'bo',  (  Francois  Barth£lemy  Michel 
liDOUARD,)  a  French  painter  of  history  and  genre,  born 
in  Paris  in  1799.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1877. 

Cibot,  (Pierre  Martial,)  a  French  missionary  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Limoges  in  1727,  was  learned  in  the 
sciences  and  languages.  From  1760  to  1780  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Pekin,  where  he  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
the  arts,  manners,  etc.  of  the  Chinese.  Died  in  1780. 

Cibrario,  che-bRi're-o,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  jurist,  born  at  Turin  in  1802,  was  employed  by  King 
Charles  Albert  as  a  diplomatist.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “History  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy,”  (1825,)  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Monarchy  of  Savoy,”  (1840,)  and  “Novels,” 
(“Novelle,”  1836.)  Died  October  1,  1870. 

Ciccarelli,  ch&k-k&-rel'lee,  (Alphonso,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Bevagna.  He  was  put  to  death  for 
forgery  in  1^80. 

Cicci,  chfet'chee,  (Maria  Luisa,)  an  Italian  poetess, 
born  at  Pisa  in  1 760 ;  died  in  1 794. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Ciccione,  ch&t-cho'ni,  (Andrea,)  an  eminent  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Naples ;  died  about 
1440. 

Ciceri,  s&s're',  (Pierre  Luc  Charles,)  a  French 
scene-painter  of  wide  reputation,  was  born  at  Saint-Cloud 
in  1782.  He  worked  in  Paris.  Died  in  1868. 

Ci9'e-ro,  [Gr.  Kikcow;  It.  Cicerone,  che-chi-ro'ni.  j 
Fr.  CicifcRON,  se's&'rd>N';  Ger.  Cicero,  tsits'3-ro;  Sp. 
Ciceron,  the-thi-r6n',]  (Marcus  Tullius,)  often  called 
Tully  by  English  writers,  an  illustrious  Roman  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Arpinum,  (now 
Arpino,)  about  seventy  miles  east-southeast  of  Rome, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  106  b.c.,  (647  a.u.c.)  He  was  a 
son  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  an  opulent  citizen  of  the 
equestrian  order,  who  owned  an  estate  near  Arpinum  and 
devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits.  His  mother’s 
name  was  Helvia.  His  early  education  was  directed  by 
Archias  the  Greek  poet,  Q.  ./Elius  the  grammarian,  and 
other  teachers,  at  Rome.  During  his  minority  he  com¬ 
posed  a  number  of  poems,  among  which  was  “  Pontius 
Glaucus,”  which  is  lost.  His  disposition  was  genial  and 
amiable.  He  learned  to  speak  Greek  fluently,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy. 
Having  assumed  the  manly  gown  (toga  virilis)  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  (91  b.c.,)  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  law  under  Mucius  Scaevola  the  Augur,  an  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman. 

In  the  year  89  B.c.  he  served  a  campaign  under  Cneius 
Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  which  then  required  every  citizen  to  perform  military 
service.  During  the  six  ensuing  years  after  this  cam¬ 
paign  he  passed  his  life  in  studious  retirement,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  bloody  civil  war  between  Marius  and 
Sulla.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Academy,  studied  logic 
with  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  was  instructed  in  rhetoric 
by  Apollonius  Molo  of  Rhodes.  “  He  had,”  says  Plu¬ 
tarch,  “  both  the  capacity  and  inclination  to  learn  all  the 
arts,  nor  was  there  any  branch  of  science  that  he  de¬ 
spised:  yet  he  was  most  inclined  to  poetry.  ...  In 
process  of  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  poet  as 
well  as  the  greatest  orator  in  Rome.  His  reputation  for 
oratory  still  remains ;  .  .  .  but,  as  many  ingenious  poets 
have  appeared  since  his  time,  his  poetry  has  lost  its 
credit  and  is  now  neglected.”  In  his  admirable  oration 
“  Pro  Archia,”  Cicero  informs  us  that  Archias  the  poet 
exerted  great  influence  over  the  formation  of  his  taste 
and  the  development  and  direction  of  his  genius.  Among 
his  early  productions  was  a  heroic  poem  entitled  “Ma¬ 
rius,”  which  is  not  extant:  also  a  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
entitled  “  De  Inventione  Rhetorics.  ” 

Having  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  his  fame  by  the 
severe  and  systematic  discipline  of  his  rare  talents,  and 
by  assiduous  efforts  to  perfect  his  elocution  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  declamation,  he  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
his  career  as  a  pleader  in  the  Forum.  An  argument 
which  he  made  in  81  B.C.  for  his  client  P.  Quinctius,  in  a 
civil  suit,  is  still  extant.  The  first  important  criminal 
trial  in  which  he  was  employed  was  that  of  Sextus  Roscius 
Amerinus,  who  was  accused  of  parricide  by  an  agent  of 


the  dictator  Sulla,  the  dread  of  whose  power  and  cruelty 
was  so  great  that  all  the  other  advocates  declined  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  defence.  Cicero  defended  him  with  success, 
denounced  the  malice  and  iniquity  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
gained  great  applause  by  his  courage  and  eloquence. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  physical  constitution  in  his  youth  was  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  his  medical  friends  advised  him  to  abandon 
the  bar.  “My  body,”  says  he,  “was  very  weak  and 
emaciated,  my  neck  long  and  small,  which  is  a  habit 
thought  liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in  any 
fatigue  or  labour  of  the  lungs.”  He  therefore  resolved 
to  improve  his  health  by  travel,  and  to  finish  his  educa¬ 
tion  by  visits  to  the  famous  seats  of  learning  and  art  in 
Greece  and  Asia.  Having  departed  from  Rome  in  79 
b.c.,  he  spent  about  six  months  in  Athens,  where  ne 
pursued  his  favourite  studies  with  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  Demetrius  Syrus.  He  also 
enjoyed  in  Athens  the  society  of  Pomponius  Atticus, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  and  memorable  friend¬ 
ship.  He  afterwards  travelled  extensively  in  Asia  Minor. 
“  He  came  back  again  to  Italy,”  says  Middleton,  “  after 
an  excursion  of  two  years,  extremely  improved,  and 
changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  man :  the  vehemence  of 
his  voice  and  action  was  moderated,  the  redundancy  of 
his  style  and  fancy  corrected,  his  lungs  strengthened 
and  his  whole  constitution  confirmed.” 

In  76  B.C.  he  was  elected  quaestor  (paymaster)  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes.  The  quaestors 
were  sent  annually  into  the  several  provinces,  one  with 
every  proconsul  or  governor,  to  whom  he  was  next  in 
authority.  The  office  of  quaestor  was  the  first  step  in  the 
gradation  of  public  honours,  and  entitled  him  to  an  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  senate  for  life.  He  officiated  as  quaestot 
in  Sicily,  and  performed  his  duties  with  such  integrity, 
moderation,  and  humanity  that  he  won,  it  is  said,  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  As  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome  (74  b.c.)  somewhat  elated  with  his  suc¬ 
cess,  and  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  great  capital  was 
resounding  with  his  praises,  he  met  one  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  a  person  of  eminence,  and  inquired  what  they  said 
and  thought  of  his  actions  in  Rome.  The  answer  was, 
“  Why,  where  have  you  been,  then,  Cicero,  all  this  time  ?” 
He  then  perceived  that  the  reports  of  his  conduct  and 
services  had  been  lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an  immense 
sea,  and  had  added  little  or  nothing  to  his  reputation. 
About  76  B.C.  he  married  a  rich  heiress,  named  Terentia. 
The  law  prescribed  that  five  years  should  elapse  after  his 
election  to  the  quaestorship  (or  that  he  must  attain  the 
age  of  thirty-eight)  before  he  could  hold  the  office  of 
aedile,  which  was  the  next  in  the  ascending  scale.  The 
orations  which  he  pronounced  during  this  period  have 
not  been  preserved.  His  principal  rival  in  forensic  elo¬ 
quence  was  Hortensius,  whom  he  soon  surpassed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  “  it  was  not  by  slow  and  insensible 
degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of  eloquence :  his  fame 
shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  distinguished  above  all 
the  orators  of  Rome.”  He  excelled  in  sarcasm  and 
witty  repartees,  with  which  he  often  seasoned  his  forensic 
arguments.  All  the  resources  of  his  genius,  his  art,  his 
learning  and  influence  were  freely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  those  whose  lives  or  dignity  or  reputations  were 
judicially  assailed.  He  received  no  pay  for  his  services 
as  an  advocate.  He  deviated  from  his  general  rule  and 
practice  of  pleading  for  the  defendant,  in  the  case  of  the 
infamous  Caius  Verres,  who  in  70  b.c.  was  impeached 
by  the  Sicilians  for  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine, 
but  was  supported  by  the  most  powerful  families  of 
Rome,  including  the  Metelli.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Sicilians,  Cicero  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Ver¬ 
res,  who  employed  Hortensius  to  defend  him ;  but  the 
evidence  against  the  accused  was  so  overwhelming  that 
his  counsel  declined  to  plead,  or  had  nothing  to  say,  the 
defence  suddenly  collapsed,  and  Verres  himself,  antici¬ 
pating  his  sentence,  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  therefore, 
actually  spoke  only  two  of  his  seven  celebrated  orations 
against  Verres;  but  the  others  were  published,  and  re¬ 
main  a  noble  and  imperishable  monument  of  his  versatile 
and  almost  universal  genius. 

Having  acquired  great  popularity,  he  was  elected  to 
the  aedileship,  in  70  B.C.,  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
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e^ery  tribe.  As  aedile,  he  had  the  care  of  the  sacred 
edifices,  and  was  required  by  law  or  usage  to  gratify  the 
people  with  public  games  and  shows  and  costly  page¬ 
ants,  partly  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  year  67  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  praetor, 
which  was  one  grade  higher  than  that  of  aedile,  and  next 
in  dignity  to  the  consulship.  Although  he  had  several 
eminent  competitors,  he  was  elected  the  first  praetor 
urbanus  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  centuries.  The  duty 
of  the  praetors  was  to  preside  as  judges  in  the  highest 
courts,  and  their  jurisdictions  were  assigned  to  them  by 
lot,  which  decided  that  Cicero  should  judge  in  cases  of 
extortion  and  rapine  of  which  governors  of  provinces 
were  accused.  “  As  a  president  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
he  acted  with  great  integrity  and  honour.”  (Plutarch’s 
“Life  of  Cicero.”)  While  he  held  the  office  of  praetor 
(66  B.C.)  he  made  an  important  and  famous  political  ora¬ 
tion  for  the  Manilian  Law,  (“Pro  Lege  Manilia,”)  the 
design  of  which  was  to  appoint  Pompey  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  Mithridates  the  Great.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Cicero  ever  mounted 
the  rostrum.  The  Manilian  Law,  although  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  nobles,  or  optimates,  and  many  powerful 
senators,  was  adopted.  In  the  same  year  he  defended 

A.  Cluentius,  (who  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  father- 
in-law,)  in  a  plea  which  is  still  extant. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  Cicero  would  not 
accept  the  government  of  a  foreign  province,  which,  says 
Middleton,  “  was  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy, 
and  the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  proposed  from 
it  .  .  .  The  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to  teach 
the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how  to  obey 
them.  But  he  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  consul¬ 
ship,  the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes.”  The  most  for¬ 
midable  obstacle  to  his  ambition  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles  or  aristocrats,  who  regarded  the  highest  office  as 
their  birthright,  and  who  would  oppose  the  election  of  a 
“  new  man,”  ( novus  homo.)  as  they  called  all  men  whose 
ancestors  were  mere  private  citizens.  He  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  his  forty-third 
year,  64  B.C.,  with  six  competitors,  among  whom  were 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  C.  Antonius,  and  L.  Sergius  Catilina. 
The  last  two  formed  a  coalition  against  Cicero,  and  were 
favoured  by  Caesar  and  Crassus.  During  the  canvass 
Cicero  uttered  a  severe  invective  on  the  habits  and  char¬ 
acters  of  Catiline  and  Antonius,  in  his  oration  “  In  Toga 
Candida.”  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cicero 
andC.  Antonius,  the  former  of  whom  received  the  votes 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  was  the  only  “  new  man”  that 
had  been  chosen  consul  in  forty  years.  Among  the 
events  of  this  year  was  the  birth  of  his  only  son.  He 
had  also  a  daughter,  Tullia,  who  was  born  several  years 
earlier  and  was  the  object  of  his  warmest  affection.  She 
was  a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  woman. 

He  entered  upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63 

B. C.,  and  found  the  republic  in  a  very  critical  and  peril¬ 
ous  condition,  distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and  seditious 
harangues  and  undermined  by  pervading  corruption  and 
traitorous  conspiracies.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  his  colleague  Antonius  was  a  man  of  bad 
(though  feeble)  character  and  was  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  Cicero.  The  latter,  however,  secured  the  co-opera¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  Antonius,  by  a  bargain 
that  he  should  have  the  best  and  most  lucrative  of  the 
provinces  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  consuls  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term.  He  promoted  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  order  by  another  capital  stroke  of  policy 
when  he  induced  the  senators  and  the  equites  (knights) 
to  form  a  political  alliance  and  unite  in  a  common  party. 
“He  was,”  says  Middleton,  “the  only  man  in  the  city 
capable  ot  effecting  such  a  coalition,  being  now  at  the 
head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling  of  the  knights.”  By 
an  artful  and  powerful  speech  he  persuaded  the  people 
to  reject  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  Rullus,  a  tribune 
of  the  people.  According  to  Niebuhr,  this  was  “  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  eloquence.”  He  de¬ 
fended  Rabirius,  (accused  of  the  murder  of  L.  Saturninus, 
who  had  been  dead  about  forty  years,)  in  an  oration  which 
is  extant. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  his  administration  ap¬ 


pears  in  the  ability,  courage,  and  elastic  energy  with 
which  he  detected  and  baffled  the  nefarious  designs  of 
Catiline  and  his  accomplices.  Catiline  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  the  election  of  63  b.c.,  and  hired 
assassins  to  kill  Cicero  in  the  Campus  Martius  when  he 
should  come  to  preside  at  the  election  ;  but,  as  the  con¬ 
sul  came  guarded  by  armed  men,  the  plot  failed,  and 
Catiline  was  not  elected.  This  second  repulse  rendered 
him  furious.  He  conspired  to  seize  the  chief  power  by 
the  burning  of  the  city  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
senators  and  the  friends  of  order.  His  capacity  and 
resources  for  such  an  enterprise  were  very  great,  and 
he  was  abetted  by  vast  numbers  of  disaffected  and  des¬ 
perate  men,  some  of  whom  were  of  high  rank  and  great 
influence.  The  leaders  of  this  plot  met  on  the  6th  ol 
November,  and  arranged  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  same ;  but  their  plans  were  revealed  to  Cicero  by 
Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  when 
two  of  them  went  to  his  house  next  morning  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  consul  they  found  it  well  guarded.  On  the 
8th  of  November,  Cicero  delivered  in  the  senate  the  first 
of  his  famous  orations  against  Catiline,  who  was  present, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  grand  explosion  of  indignant 
eloquence,  rose  to  speak ;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
cries  of  “Traitor!”  and  “Parricide!”  Catiline  hastily 
quitted  Rome  in  the  ensuing  night,  to  join  his  army  in- 
Etruria,  and  Cicero  on  the  next  day  addressed  to  the 
assembled  people  his  second  Oration  “  In  Catilinam.” 

After  he  had  delivered  two  more  orations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  several  other  conspirators 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate,  and  executed 
by  the  order  of  the  consul,  wrho  wTas  censured  by  many 
for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial.  During 
this  perilous  crisis,  and  before  Catiline  was  defeated 
and  killed,  Cicero  defended  Murena  against  a  charge 
of  bribery,  in  an  oration  remarkable  for  wit  and  good- 
humoured  raillery.  For  his  preservation  of  the  state 
from  this  conspiracy  Cicero  received  unbounded  hon¬ 
ours.  He  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  his  country  by 
Catulus  and  Cato,  and  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Rome  by 
the  people  : 

“Roma  Patrem  Patrias  Ciceronem  libera  dixit.” 

Juvbnal,  Sat.  viii. 

When  he  ceased  to  be  consul  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  declined  the  government  of  a  province,  and  remained 
at  Rome  as  a  private  senator.  lie  now  purchased  an 
elegant  mansion  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  favourite 
country  residence  was  the  Tusculan  Villa,  a  few  miles, 
from  Rome.  He  also  owned  villas  near  Arpinum,  For- 
miae,  Cumae,  and  other  places. 

When  P.  Clodius  was  tried  for  polluting  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  his  presence,  Cicero  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  him,  and  thus  incurred  his  bitter  enmity. 
Soon  after  this  event,  Cicero  defended  the  poet  Archias, 
his  teacher,  in  an  oration  which  is  much  admired.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  60,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus 
united  to  form  the  first  Triumvirate,  which  Cicero  was 
urged  to  join  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties ;  but  he 
declined,  as  he  regarded  the  coalition  of  the  triumvirs 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty.  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Pompey,  who  he  hoped  would  prove  loyal. 
Forsyth,  who  thinks  that  Cicero  always  distrusted  Pom¬ 
pey,  and  that  Pompey  disliked  Cicero,  states  that  the 
latter  “  held  aloof,  determined  to  temporize.”  His  enemy 
Clodius,  who  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  December, 
59  b.c.,  and  who  was  supported  bv  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
now  manifested  his  vindictive  malice  against  Cicero  by  a 
law  which  he  proposed,  “  that  whoever  has  put  to  death 
a  Roman  citizen  without  due  form  of  trial  shall  be  in¬ 
terdicted  from  fire  and  water.”  According  to  custom, 
Cicero  put  on  mourning  and  appealed  to  the  compassion 
of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  20,000  young  nobles  and 
equites  expressed  their  sympathy  with  him  by  a  change 
of  dress ;  but,  as  the  consuls  were  his  enemies,  he  an¬ 
ticipated  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  retired  into  exile 
in  April,  58  B.C.  Several  writers  censure  him  for  the 
abject  spirit  which  thev  say  he  now  exhibited  in  adver¬ 
sity.  He  was  banishecf  by  law,  his  property  was  confis¬ 
cated,  and  his  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burned  by 
Clodius.  He  chose  Greece  as  his  place  of  exile,  which 
he  did  not  endure  with  the  fortitude  or  apathy  of  a  stoic ; 
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on  the  contrary,  he  appears  from  his  letters  of  this 
period  10  have  been  extremely  dejected.  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  Terentia,  he  wrote,  “It  is  not  my  crimes,  but 
my  virtue  that  has  crushed  me.” 

The  violence  and  excessive  insolence  of  Clodius  soon 
produced  a  reaction :  the  tribunes  who  entered  office  in 
the  year  57  were  mostly  friends  of  Cicero,  whose  recall 
was  demanded  by  the  senate,  by  Pompey,  and  by  the 
new  consuls.  In  August  a  bill  for  his  restoration  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrage  ot  the  people 
of  all  Italy,  voting  by  centuries.  “There  had  never 
been  known  so  numerous  and  solemn  an  assembly  of 
the  Roman  people  as  this.”  (Middleton.)  His  return 
to  Rome  in  September,  57  B.C.,  was  like  a  triumphal 
progress,  and  was  hailed  with  almost  universal  enthu¬ 
siasm.  That  day,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  like  immortality : 
“unus  ille  dies  mihi  quidem  immortalitatis  instar  fuit, 
quo  in  patriam  redii.”  (“  Oratio  in  Pisonem.”) 

During  the  period  of  five  years  that  followed  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  pleaded  a  number  of  causes  and  wrote  two  im¬ 
portant  political  works,  entitled  “  De  Republica,”  (“  On 
the  Republic,  or  the  Principles  of  Government,”)  and 
“De  Legibus,”  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  origin, 
principles,  and  perfection  of  law.  The  former  of  these 
treats  on  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duties  of 
the  citizen.  This  work,  which  was  one  of  his  greatest 
productions,  is  lost,  except  a  large  fragment  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai  on  a  palimpsest  about  1820.  He  also 
wrote,  about  55  B.C.,  his  “De  Oratore,”  a  systematic 
work  on  oratory,  which  is  extant.  In  52  B.c.  he  com¬ 
posed  a  celebrated  oration  in  defence  of  T.  Annius  Milo, 
who  was  tried  for  killing  P.  Clodius ;  but  this  oration  was 
not  actually  delivered  in  the  court.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  his  consulship,  in  verse,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  52  Cicero  was  appointed  pro- 
consul  or  governor  of  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  etc.  He  accepted 
this  office  with  reluctance,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  hon¬ 
ourable  exile.  He  had  under  his  command  in  his  province 
an  army  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  he  di¬ 
rected  in  successful  operations  against  some  predatory 
tribes,  and  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of 
“Imperator.”  His  administration  is  extolled  as  a  rare 
model  of  purity,  moderation,  and  clemency.  Having 
governed  that  province  for  one  year,  he  returned  to  Rome 
about  the  end  of  50  B.C.,  and  found  the  country  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war  between  the  senate  and  Julius  Caesar. 
He  offered  himself  as  a  mediator,  advising  the  senate 
to  make  concessions  to  Caesar ;  but  after  the  latter  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon  he  joined  the  army  of  Pompey  and 
the  senate,  not  without  much  hesitation.  “He  fluc¬ 
tuated  greatly,”  says  Plutarch,  “  and  was  in  the  utmost 
anxiety;  for  he  says  in  his  letters,  ‘Whither  shall  I 
turn  ?  Pompey  has  the  more  honourable  cause ;  but 
Caesar  manages  his  affairs  with  the  greatest  address,  and 
is  most  able  to  save  himself  and  his  friends.  In  short,  I 
know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  follow.’  ”  When 
Pompey  asked  him,  “  Where  is  your  son-in-law  ?”  (Dola- 
bella,)  Cicero  answered,  “  He  is  with  your  father-in-law.” 
To  one  who  reproached  him  for  coming  late  to  the  camp 
of  Pompey,  he  said,  “  By  no  means  late ;  for  I  find  nothing 
ready  here.”  He  wrote  almost  daily  to  Atticus,  with 
whom  he  always  corresponded  frequently,  (except  when 
they  lived  at  the  same  place,)  and  expressed  his  opinions 
without  reserve. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (August,  48  B.c.,)  in  which 
he  took  no  part,  Cicero  returned  to  Italy  and  submitted 
to  the  power  of  Caesar,  who  treated  him  with  much 
clemency  and  respect.  He  devoted  himself  to  studious 
retirement  and  composition,  and  produced  in  the  next 
four  years  numerous  important  works  on  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  which  demonstrate  his  immense  intellectual 
activity  and  his  vast  learning,  as  well  as  the  versatility 
of  his  mind.  The  following  works  are  preserved  entire : 
“De  Finibus  Libri  v.,”  (“An  Inquiry  into  the  Supreme 
Good,”)  “  Cato  Major,  seu  De  Senectute,”  (“  Essay  on 
Old  Age,”)  “Brutus,  seu  De  Claris  Oratoribus,”  (a 
critical  history  of  Roman  orators,  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue,)  “De  Natura  Deorum  Libri  iii.,”  (“On  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Gods,”)  “  De  Amicitia,”  (“A  Dialogue  on 
Friendship,”)  “  Tusculanarum  Disputationum  Libri  v.,” 
(Discussions  on  various  questions  in  Philosophy,)  “  Ora¬ 


tor,  seu  de  optimo  Genere  Dicendi,”  (“The  Orator, 
or  on  the  Best  Manner  of  Speaking,”)  “De  Partition© 
Oratoria,”  (“Analysis  of  Oratory,”  or  Rhetorical  Cate¬ 
chism,)  “De  optimo  Genere  Oratorum,”  “De  Divina- 
tione  Libri  ii.,”  (“  On  Divination,”)  and  “  De  Officiis  Libri 
iii.,”  (“  On  Duties,”)  an  excellent  treatise  on  ethics.  He 
also  wrote  “Academicorum  Libri  iv.,”  and  “  De  Fato,” 
(“On  Fate,”)  both  of  which  remain  in  a  mutilated  state. 
His  treatises  “  De  Gloria”  (“On  Glory”)  and  “De  Virtu- 
tibus”  (“On  the  Virtues”)  are  lost,  except  small  frag¬ 
ments.  In  philosophy  he  preferred  the  principles  of  the 
New  Academy. 

In  the  year  47  he  uttered  in  the  senate  a  beautiful  oration 
for  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  in  the  next  year  he  defended 
Ligarius  with  success  before  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have 
trembled  and  changed  colour  as  he  heard  this  speech. 
Cicero  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  in  46  b.c.,  and  married  a 
young  lady  named  Publilia,  who  was  his  ward ;  but  he  re¬ 
pudiated  her  also  in  the  year  45.  He  was  not  an  accom- 
lice  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  (March,  44  B.c. ;) 
ut  he  afterwards  applauded  that  action,  which  he  had 
witnessed.  He  boldly  denounced  the  ambitious  and  cor¬ 
rupt  conduct  of  Mark  Antony,  in  a  series  of  fourteen 
orations,  called  Philippics,  the  first  of  which  was  spoken 
in  the  senate  in  September,  44,  and  is  considered  one 
of  his  master-pieces.  The  second  Philippic  was  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  first,  but  it  was  not  spoken.  His  favour  was 
courted  by  young  Octavius,  with  whom  he  co-operated 
after  Antony  had  fled  from  the  capital.  Between  the 
months  of  December,  44,  and  May,  43,  b.c.,  he  delivered 
the  last  twelve  Philippics,  which  were  greatly  applauded. 
“  His  power  at  this  time,”  says  Plutarch,  “  was  at  its 
greatest  height;  he  carried  every  point  that  he  desired.” 
The  coalition  of  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  which 
was  formed  in  November,  rendered  his  patriotic  efforts 
unavailing.  He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony,  near  his  Formian 
villa,  on  the  7th  of  December,  43  B.c.  It  appears  that  he 
made  little  effort  to  escape,  and  met  death  with  fortitude. 

Cicero  was  tall  in  stature,  with  features  regular  and  well 
formed.  His  gestures  were  natural  and  graceful,  his  pres¬ 
ence  manly  and  commanding.  No  greater  master  of  com¬ 
position  and  of  the  music  of  speech  has  ever  appeared 
among  men.  He  invented  a  style  which  adapts  itself 
with  rare  felicity  to  every  class  of  subjects,  and  which 
has  been  the  model  of  succeeding  ages.  In  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,”  Mr.  Hallam  ex¬ 
presses  his  admiration  of  the  “consummate  grace  and 
richness  which  enchants  every  successive  generation  in 
the  periods  of  Cicero.”  His  orations  display  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  consummate 
art  in  the  use  of  words.  His  diction  is  copious  and 
flowing,  his  periods  are  sonorous,  and  the  structure  of 
his  sentences  is  eminently  ingenious  and  exact.  He 
amplifies  everything,  and  is  more  diffuse  than  Demos¬ 
thenes.  His  chief  foible  was  his  vanity,  manifested  in  a 
habit  of  self-laudation,  which  he  indulged  to  an  excess¬ 
ive  degree.  But  there  is  a  certain  grace  and  charm 
even  in  these  exhibitions  of  his  vanity.  “  How  shocking 
soever,”  says  Addison,  “  this  great  man’s  talking  of  him¬ 
self  might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  am  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this 
subject.”  (“  Spectator,”  No.  562.)  According  to  Niebuhr, 
“  the  predominant  and  most  brilliant  faculty  of  his  mind 
was  his  wit.  In  what  the  French  call  esprit — light,  un¬ 
expected,  and  inexhaustible  wit — he  is  not  excelled  by 
any  among  the  ancients.”  About  fifty  of  his  orations  are 
extant,  besides  fragments  of  many  others.  The  titles  of 
those  which  have  not  been  already  named  in  this  article 
are  the  following  :  “  Pro  Scamandro,”  “  Pro  C.  Mustio,” 
“In  Q.  Caecilium,”  “Pro  A.  Caecina,”  “De  Lege  Agra- 
ria,”  “Pro  P.  Cornelio  SullS,”  “Pro  Scipione  Nasica,” 
“  Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,”  “  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,” 
“  Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,”  “  Pro  Domo  Sua,”  “  Pro 
P.  Sextio,”  “  Pro  M.  Coelio  Rufo,”  “  Pro  L.  Cornelio 
Balbo,”  “  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,”  “  In  L.  Pisonem,” 
“Pro  Cn.  Plancio,”  and  “Pro  Rege  Dejotaro.”  Among 
his  extant  works  are  more  than  eight  hundred  letters  on 
politics,  literature,  domestic  affairs,  etc.,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  equal  in  value  to  any  of  his  productions,  and 
are  rich  in  materials  for  a  history  of  his  time.  They  are 
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also  highly  prized  as  models  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  as 
exhibiting  a  freshness  and  vivid  reality  which  are  seldom 
if  ever  found  in  a  historical  narrative.  William  Melmoth 
published  an  English  version  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  “  Letters  of  Cicero  to  several  of  his  F riends  ;  and 
his  letters  to  Atticus  have  been  translated  by  William 
Heberden,  M.D.  Among  the  best  editions  of  his  com¬ 
plete  works  are  those  of  Ernesti,  Halle,  5  vols.  8vo, 
1774-77;  Elzevir,  Leyden,  10  vols.,  1642  ;  Olivet,  Pans, 
9  vols.  4to,  1742 ;  Schiitz,  Leipsic,  20  vols.  8vo,  18 14^23  , 
and  Orelli,  Zurich,  9  vols.  8vo,  1826-37,  which  is  said  to 
surpass  them  all. 

See  Conyers  Middleton,  “  History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  I74ij 
Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Cicero;”  F.  Fabricius,  Historia  Ciceronis, 
1563;  Facciolati,  “Vita  Ciceronis  Literana,  176°;  Meierotto, 
“Ciceronis  Vita,  exipsiusejus  Scriptisexcerpta,”  Berlin, 1783;  Orelli, 

“  Onomasticum  Tullianum P^ricaud,  “  Ciceroniana,  1812;  Dru- 

m ann,  “  Geschichte  Roms Niebuhr,  “  Roman  History ;  Abeken, 
“Cicero  in  seinen  Briefen,”  1835,  (one  of  the  best  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;)  English  version  of  the  same,  1854 ;  W illiam  Forsyth,  Life 
of  M  T.  Cicero,”  2  vols.,  1864;  Mommsen,  “Romische  Geschichte, 

2  vols.,  1854;  J.  Morabin,  “  Histoire  de  Cicifion,”  3  vols.,  1745  ;  Da 
Ouincey,  “Historical  and  Critical  Essays,”  vol.  1. ;  Peter  Eker- 
man,  “Dissertatio  de  Cicerone,”  1758 ;  A.  F.  Gautier,  Cic^ron  et 
son  Sifecle,”  1842;  Lins*n,  “Momenta  Vita:  M.  T.  Ciceronis  1839; 
Lamartine,  “  Cic&ron,”  1852 ;  Hollings.  “  Life  of  Cicero,  1839; 
“Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters,”  (1856,)  by  Lamartine; 
also  the  article  “  Ciceron”  in  the  “  Biographie  Umverselle,  (trom  the 
masterly  pen  of  M.  Villemain;)  “Westminster  Review  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1855. 

Cicero,  (Marcus  Tullius,)  the  only  son  of  the  great 
orator  and  Terentia,  born  in  65  B.C.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  Pompey  in  the  year  49,  after  which  he  studied 
at  Athens  under  Cratippus.  After  the  death  of  Caesar 
he  was  appointed  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  and  de¬ 
feated  C.  Antonius.  In  the  year  30  B.C.  he  became  con¬ 
sul  as  colleague  of  Octavius.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
dissipated  and  intemperate. 

Cicero,  (Quintus  Tullius,)  a  brother  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  was  born  about  100  B.C.  He  was  elected 
praetor  about  the  year  62,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  Asia,  which  he  held  for  three  years.  As  legate  or  lieu¬ 
tenant,  (legatus,)  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Britain  in  55. 
While  commanding  a  legion  in  winter  quarters  (54  B.c.) 
he  defended  his  camp  with  great  courage  and  skill  against 
the  forces  of  the  Gauls  under  Ambiorix  until  the  arrival 
of  Caesar.  (See  Caesar,  “'De  Bello  Gallico,”  lib.  v.)  In 
the  year  51  he  served  as  legate  to  his  brother  Marcus  in 
Cilicia.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey  in  the  civil 
war,  and  made  his  peace  with  Caesar  in  47  B.C.  Having 
been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  he  was  killed,  by  the 
orders  of  Antony,  in  43  b.c.  He  had  composed  several 
tragedies,  which  are  lost,  and  a  few  small  poems. 

Cicero,  (Q.  Tullius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  66  B.c.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus.  He  served  under  his  uncle,  the  great 
orator,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  year  51.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48  b.c.)  he  violently  denounced  his  uncle, 
with  the  design,  it  is  supposed,  of  courting  the  favour  of 
the  victor,  by  whom  he  was  pardoned.  Having  joined 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  was  proscribed  by 
Antony,  and  put  to  death  in  43  B.C. 

Cicogna,  che-k6n'y&,  (Emmanuel  Antonio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  litterateur,  born  at  Venice  in  1789.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “Venetian  Inscriptions,”  (“Iscri- 
zioni  Veneziani,”  10  vols.)  Died  February  22,  1868. 

Cicogna,  (Pasquale,)  Doge  of  Venice,  succeeded 
Nicholas  da  Ponte  in  1585.  In  his  reign  Henry  IV.  of 
France  was  recognized  king  by  the  Venetians,  the  Rialto 
was  built,  and  the  superb  edifices  on  the  Piazza  of  Saint 
Mark  were  finished.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Daru,  “  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Cicognara,  da,  dii  che-k6n-y&'r;i,(LEOPOLDO,)  Coum, 
an  eminent  Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art,  was  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1767.  He  studied  the  fine  arts  in  Rome, 
and  settled  at  Modena  about  1795.  Between  that  date 
and  1808  he  was  minister  from  the  Cisalpine  republic  to 
Turin,  and  councillor  of  state.  He  published  in  1808 
“Del  Bello  Ragionamenti,”  (a  “Treatise  on  the  Beauti¬ 
ful.”)  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided  many  years.  His  capital  work  is  a  “  History  of 
Sculpture  from  the  Renaissance  of  that  Art  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Century,”  (“  Storia  della  Scultura  dal  suo  Risorgi- 


mento  in  Italia,”  3  vols.,  1813-18,)  which  procured  him 
a  European  reputation.  He  afterwards  produced  two 
splendidly  illustrated  volumes  of  the  “Remarkable  Edi¬ 
fices  of  Venice,”  (“  Le  Fabbriche  piu  conspicue  di  Vene¬ 
zia,”  1815-20,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Venice  in  1834. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri ;”  Becchi,  “  Elogio 
del  L.  Cicognara,”  1837;  Zanetti,  “Cenni  puramente  biografia 
di  L.  Cicognara,”  1834. 

Cicognini,  che-k6n-yee'nee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  about  1610. 

Ciconi,  che-ko'nee,  (Teobaldo,)  an  Italian  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  San  Daniele,  December  20,  1824.  He 
served  in  the  patriot  forces  in  1848,  and  afterwards  was 
a  journalist  and  writer  of  popular  comedies.  Died  at 
Milan,  April  27,  1863. 

Cid,  s?d,  [Sp.  pron.  th&D,]  the  Moorish  appellation 
of  a  celebrated  Castilian  hero,  who  was  born  at  Burgos 
about  1040,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Rodrigo  or 
Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar.  He  was  also  surnamed  Cam- 
peador,  (the  “Champion.”)  After  he  had  fought  with 
distinction  under  Sancho  II.  of  Castile,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  favour  of  his  successor,  Alphonso  VI.,  who 
banished  him  from  court.  He  gained  a  victory  over  five 
Moorish  kings  who  invaded  Rioja,  and  was  recalled  to 
court.  He  afterwards  performed  many  martial  exploits, 
which  are  celebrated  in  poems  and  chronicles  and  em¬ 
bellished  by  fabulous  inventions.  These  have  furnished 
Corneille  the  subject  of  an  admired  tragedy.  A  poem 
of  which  the  Cid  is  the  subject,  composed  by  “the  Ho¬ 
mer  of  Spain,”  an  author  whose  name  is  unknown,  is 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Died  in  1099. 

See  “Vie  du  Cid,”  1837,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  M.  J. 
Quintana,  whose  original  work  is  found  in  his  “Vidas  de  Espa- 
noles  celebres,”  1807;  Belorado,  “Coronica  del  famoso  Cavallero 
Cid,”  1498;  Robert  Southey,  “Chronicles  of  the  Cid,”  1808; 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1807;  Ticknor,  “  History  at 
Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i.  chap.  it. 

Cie§a  de  Leon.  See  Cieza. 

Ciel.  See  Ceo. 

Cienfuegos,  ^e-Sn-fwa'gis,  (Alvarez,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  born  in  Asturias  in  1657.  He  was  employed  in 
negotiations  by  the  emperors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles 
VI.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1720.  He  wrote  “The 
Life  of  Francis  Borgia,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1739. 

Cienfuegos,  (Bernardo,)  a  Spanish  botanist,  born 
at  Tarragona  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Alcala,  and  left  in  manuscript 
a  “  History  of  Plants,”  with  excellent  figures. 

Cienfuegos,  de,  d&  //*e-§n-fwa'g6s,  (Nicasio  Alva¬ 
rez,)  a  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist  of  brilliant  promise, 
was  born  at  Madrid  about  1764.  He  was  a  friend  and 
imitator  of  Melendez.  In  1798  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  among  which  were  odes,  epistles,  elegies,  etc. 
His  drama  “  Pitaco”  was  successful,  and  opened  to  him 
the  Spanish  Academy.  He  was  editor  of  the  official 
gazette  in  Madrid  when  Spain  was  invaded  by  the 
French  in  i8c8;  and,  as  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
directions  of  Murat,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  This 
sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  1809. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  v., 
vi. 

Cieza  or  Ciega  de  Leon,  /ie- a'thS.  dk  li-6n',  (  Pedro,) 
a  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Seville  about  1520.  He 
served  under  Pizarro  in  the  West  Indies,  and  resided 
many  years  in  Peru.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Cronica 
del  Peru,”  (1553,)  which  is  commended  by  Prescott.  It 
is  said  to  be  more  geographical  than  historical. 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Peru,”  vols.  i.,  ii. 

Cifra,  chee'fR&,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  composer,  born 
about  1575;  died  in  1638. 

Cigna,  chfcn'yii,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Mondovi  in  1734, 
was  a  nephew  of  Beccaria  the  jurist.  In  1770  he  became 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Turin.  He  published  treatises 
on  Electricity,  Respiration,  etc.  Died  in  1790. 

Cignani,  ch^n-yi'nee,  (Carlo,)  Count,  an  eminem 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1628,  was  a  pupil  of 
Alb ’.no,  whom  in  some  respects  he  surpassed.  He  worked 
in  fresco  and  oil  at  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Forll.  In  design 
he  almost  rivalled  Correggio.  He  was  a  good  colorist 
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and  excelled  in  chiaroscuro.  In  1708  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Clementine  Academy.  His  master¬ 
piece  is  a  large  fresco  at  Forll  of  the  “  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.”  Died  at  Forll  in  1719. 

See  Zanetti,  “Vita  del  gran  Pittore  C.  Cignani,”  1722;  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Tardini,  “Vita  di  C. 
Cignani,”  1722. 

Cignani,  (Felice,)  an  able  painter  of  Bologna,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1660;  died  in  1724. 

Cignani,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  nephew  of  Carlo, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1709;  died  in  1764. 

Cignaroli,  ch£n-y3.-ro'lee,  (Giovanni  Bettino,)  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Italian  painters  of  his  time,  born 
near  Verona  in  1706,  was  a  pupil  of  Balestra.  He  painted 
almost  exclusively  in  oil.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
a  “  Flight  to  Egypt,”  at  Parma,  and  a  “Transfiguration,” 
at  Verona.  He  declined  the  invitations  of  several  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  passed  most  of  his  life  at  Verona.  He  com¬ 
posed  verses,  and  wrote  short  essays  on  art,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  good  critic  and  scholar.  Died  in  1770. 

See  Bevilacqua,  “  M  emorie  della  Vita  di  Cignaroli,”  1771 ;  Lanzi, 
“History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cigoli,  da.  di  chee'go-lee,  (Ludovico  Cardi,)  Cava- 
LiERE,  sometimes  called  Civoli,  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Cigoli,  in  Tuscany,  in  1559.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Santo  di  Titi,  and  a  successful  imitator  of  Correggio. 
He  worked  at  Florence,  Rome,  etc.,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  As  a  colorist  he  ranks 
with  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  His  subjects  are  mostly 
scriptural.  Among  his  most  admired  productions  are 
“  The  Lame  Man  healed  by  Saint  Peter,”  at  Rome ;  an 
“  Ecce  Homo,”  and  “  The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,”  both 
at  Florence.  He  was  also  an  architect,  and  wrote  a  treat¬ 
ise  on  Perspective.  He  has  been  called  “  the  Florentine 
Correggio.”  Died  in  1613. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cilano,  de,  di  se-Ii'no,  (George  Christian  Mar- 
TENUS,)  a  physician,  born  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  in 
1696.  He  published  Latin  treatises  on  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  Roman  antiquities,  etc.  Died  in  1773. 

Cima,  chee'mi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
ainter,  called  le  Conegliano,  (li  ko-nil-yi'no,)  was 
orn  at  Conegliano,  in  the  March  of  Treviso,  about  1460. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Bellini,  whom  he  re¬ 
sembles  in  manner.  Among  his  works  are  several  Ma¬ 
donnas  and  saints  at  Venice,  Milan,  etc.  He  was  living 
in  1517. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cimabue,  che-mH-boo'i,  (Giovanni,)  a  historical 
painter,  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  painting  in  modern 
times,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1240.  He  received  his 
first  lessons  in  design  from  two  Greeks  who  worked  at 
Florence.  Having  acquired  reputation  by  his  reforms, 
which  tended  to  a  natural  style,  he  was  employed  to 
adorn  the  church  of  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi.  At  Flor¬ 
ence  he  painted  a  Madonna  which  excited  general  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  worked  in  fresco  and  distemper,  and 
excelled  in  design  and  composition,  but  was  ignorant  of 
perspective.  A  few  of  his  works  are  still  extant.  Giotto 
was  his  pupil.  A  noble  style,  a  severe  and  correct  de¬ 
sign,  and  a  natural  expression  are  the  chief  merits  of 
Cimabue.  Died  about  1300. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Cimador,  che-mi-doR',  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Venice  in  1761  ;  died 
in  London  about  1808. 

Cimaline,  che-mS-lee'ni,  (Giovanni,)  a  Florentine 
painter,  who  flourished  about  1300. 

Cimarosa,  che-md-ro'sS,  (Domenico,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  composer,  born  in  Naples  in  1755,  was  a  pupil  of 
Durante.  Before  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  obtained 
many  successes  on  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  His 
comic  operas  are  especially  remarkable  for  verve  and 
originality.  “The  Secret  Marriage”  (“II  Matrimonio 
segreto”)  is  still  popular.  He  also  produced  admired 
serious  operas,  among  which  are  “  The  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,”  and  “  L’Olimpiade.”  He  passed  several  years 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.  in  1787.  Died  at  Venice  in  1801. 


Cimnber,  (L.  Tillius,)  a  Roman,  wnowas  a  partisan 
of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  which  began  in  49  b.c.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator,  and  gave 
the  signal  for  his  assassination  by  seizing  Caesar’s  robe. 

Qi'mon  or  Ki'mon,  [K ifiuv,]  an  eminent  Athenian 
general  and  statesman,  born  about  500  b.c.,  was  the  son 
of  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  Hegesipyle,  a 
Thracian  princess.  He  paid  the  fine  imposed  on  his  father, 
who  died  in  prison  about  489.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Cimon  and  Aristides  commanded 
the  forces  which  Athens  sent  to  co-operate  with  other 
Greeks  against  the  Persians,  476  b.c.  These  two  Athe¬ 
nians  were  elected  to  the  chief  command  by  the  allies  in 
preference  to  Pausanias  of  Sparta ;  and,  as  Aristides  soon 
returned  to  Athens,  Cimon  became  sole  general-in-chieC 
He  defeated  the  Persians  on  the  Strymon,  and  in  466 
B.C.  gained  another  great  victory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  sunk  or  captured 
two  hundred  ships.  On  the  same  day  he  defeated  an 
army  on  land,  and  thus  effectually  humbled  the  power 
of  Persia.  At  home  he  made  a  munificent  use  of  his 
riches,  and  improved  Athens  by  planting  trees,  building 
walls  from  the  city  to  the  Piraeus,  etc.  He  opposed  the 
attempts  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  people.  In  the  year  461  he  was  exiled  by 
ostracism  for  ten  years,  but  was  recalled  in  456,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  rival  Pericles.  In  449  he  obtained 
command  of  a  large  fleet  destined  for  Egypt ;  but  he  first 
besieged  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  that  year. 
According  to  most  authors,  he  died  a  natural  death.  He 
was  a  liberal  conservative  in  politics,  and  left  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  honest  and  able  statesman.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Plutarch,  who  draws  a  comparison  between 
him  and  Lucullus. 

See,  also,  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Thirlwall,  “  History 
of  Greece;”  Cornelius  Nkpos,  “Cimon;”  Diodorus  Siculus, 
books  xi.  and  xii.  ;  C.  T.  H.  Lucas,  “  Versuch  einer  Charakteristik 
Cimon’s,”  18^5. 

Qimon  [Ki/zwv]  of  Cleonae,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  lived  about  700  b.c.  Pliny  attributes  to  him  an 
invention  which  he  calls  “  catagrapha,”  and  which  he 
explains  by  these  words:  “hoc  est,  obliquae  imagines.” 
By  this  some  understand  foreshortening. 

QJin'a-don,  [Gr.  Ktvaduv,]  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  oligarchy,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
ephori  in  397  b.c. 

Cinamus.  See  Cinnamus. 

Cinchon.  See  Chinchon. 

Cincinato.  See  Cincinnato. 

Cincinnato,  ch£n-ch£n-nii'to,  or  Cincinato,  chfen 
che-nd'to,  (Romulo  or  Romolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Florence  about  1525.  He  was  employed  many  years 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  painted  beautiful 
frescos  in  the  Escurial.  His  “Circumcision,”  at  Cuenca, 
is  a  celebrated  picture.  Died  in  Madrid  about  1600. 

His  son,  Diego  Romulo,  was  a  successful  portrait- 
painter.  Died  in  Rome  in  1626. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cin-cin-na'tus,  (Lucius  Qu inctius,)  a  celebrated 
Roman  patriot,  patrician,  and  dictator,  born  about  520 
B.C.  Having  reduced  himself  to  poverty  by  paying  a 
fine  for  his  son,  he  was  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  a 
small  farm,  when  he  was  chosen  consul  in  457  b.c.  He 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  plebeian  party.  At 
the  end  of  his  official  term  he  returned  to  his  former 
employment.  The  Romans,  having  been  unfortunate 
in  war  with  the  vEqui,  chose  Cincinnatus  dictator  about 
the  year  456  b.c.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
then  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  which  he  had  held  only 
fifteen  days.  About  the  age  of  eighty  he  again  reluc¬ 
tantly  acted  as  dictator,  on  the  occasion  of  the  treason 
of  Spurius  Melius,  who  was  promptly  defeated  and  slain. 
Niebuhr  is  skeptical  as  to  the  cause  of  his  poverty  above 
assigned. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome;”  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome 

Cincius  Alimentus,  (Lucius.)  See  Alimentus. 

Qin'e-as,  [Gr.  K ivca(,]  a  Thessalian  orator  and  nego¬ 
tiator,  studied  rhetoric  under  Demosthenes,  and  was  re¬ 
nowned  for  eloquence.  He  visited  Epirus,  and  became 
a  favourite  minister  of  King  Pyrrhus,  with  whom  he 
held  a  well-known  conversation  respecting  his  ambitious 
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projects.  After  Pyrrhus  had  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Romans  (280  B.C.)  he  sent  Cineas  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  them ;  but  his  art  was  baffled  by  Appius 
Claudius.  On  his  return  he  reported  to  Pyrrhus  that 
the  senate  appeared  to  him  like  an  assembly  of  kings. 
He  was  living  in  278  B.c.,  after  which  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  history. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Pyrrhus.” 

Cinelli  Calvoli,  che-nel'lee  kil-vo'lte,  (Giovanni,) 
an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1625.  Having 
free  access  to  the  library  of  the  grand  duke,  he  made 
researches  in  literary  history,  the  results  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  “  Biblioteca  Volante,”  (1678-82,)  which 
consists  of  the  titles  of  rare  and  fugitive  works,  with 
notes  by  the  editor.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Cagliardi,  “Vita  di  G.  Cinelli  Calvoli,”  1736. 

QX-ne'si-as,  [Kiv^otaf,]  an  Athenian  dithyrambic  poet, 
lived  about  400  B.C. 

Cingaroli,  ch&n-gi-ro'lee,  (Martino,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Verona  in  1667,  produced  admirable 
landscapes  with  figures.  Died  in  1729. 

Cin-get'o-rix,  a  chief  of  the  Treviri, noticed  in  Caesar’s 
“Commentaries,”  (“Bello  Gallico,”  lib.  v.) 

Cini,  chee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  writer 
of  dramas,  poems,  etc.,  born  at  Florence  about  1530. 

Cin'na,  (C.  Helvius,)  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  com¬ 
panion  and  friend  of  Catullus,  who  admired  his  poetry. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cinna  favourably  mentioned 
by  Virgil  in  his  ninth  Eclogue.  His  chief  work  was  an 
epic  poem  called  “  Smyrna,”  of  which  only  a  few  lines 
are  extant  We  are  not  informed  what  the  subject  of 
this  poem  was.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Julius 
Caesar,  (44  b.c.,)  Cinna,  though  a  friend  of  the  dictator, 
was  killed  by  a  Roman  mob  which  met  him  in  the  street 
and  mistook  him  for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  an  accomplice 
of  Brutus. 

See  Suetonius,  “  De  illustribus  Grammaticis Appian,  “  Bellum 
Civile;”  August  Weichert,  “ Commentationes  II.  de  C.  H.  Cinna 
Poeta,”  1822-23. 

Cinna,  (Lucius  Cornelius,)  a  Roman  demagogue 
of  patrician  rank,  who,  as  the  partisan  of  Marius,  acted 
a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  war  between  the  latter 
and  Sulla.  Having  been  elected  consul  (665  a.u.c.)  in 
86  or  87  B.c.,he  attempted  to  reinstate  Marius,  who  was 
in  exile.  A  fight  between  the  two  parties  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  Cinna  from  the  city.  While  Sulla  was 
absent  in  Asia,  Cinna  raised  an  army  and  besieged  Rome 
in  concert  with  Marius,  who  had  just  returned  from  Africa. 
Having  become  masters  of  the  city,  they  massacred  a 
large  number  of  the  opposite  party.  Cinna  was  again 
chosen  consul  with  Marius,  and  was  about  to  lead  an 
army  against  Sulla  returning  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
when  he  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  in  668  A.u.c., 
or  84  B.c.  His  daughter  Cornelia  became  the  wife  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome Plutarch,  “  Pompey,”  “  Ma¬ 
rius,”  and  “  Sylla.” 

Cinna,  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  a  son-in-law 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  was  chosen  praetor  in  44  B.c., 
and  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar  in  that 
year.  His  son  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  was  a  partisan  of 
Antony  in  his  contest  with  Octavius,  but  was  pardoned 
by  the  latter,  and  was  chosen  consul  in  5  B.c. 

Qin'na-mus,  written  also  Cinamus  or  Sinnamus, 
(Joannes,)  [Gr.  ’Iwavvrjg  Kivva/xoc  or  ’Etvvafj.og;  Fr.  Cin- 
NAME,  se'nim',]  an  able  Byzantine  historian  and  states¬ 
man,  who  flourished  between  1140  and  1180.  He  was 
an  imperial  notary  ot  Manuel  Comnenus,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  in  his  military  expeditions.  As  a  historian 
he  is  considered  to  have  surpassed  ail  his  contemporaries. 
His  History  (in  Greek)  comprises  the  reigns  of  Calo- 
Joannes  and  his  successor,  Manuel  Comnenus  and  the 
period  from  n  18  to  1176.  It  displays  great  political 
knowledge  and  considerable  critical  ability. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

Cino  da  Pistoia,  chee'no  di  p£s-to'y5,  a  noted  Ital¬ 
ian  jurist  and  poet,  whose  family  name  was  Sinibaldi, 
was  born  at  Pistoia  in  1270.  He  published  in  1314  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Code,  which  had  a  great  reputation,  and 
afterwards  professed  civil  law  at  Perugia  and  Florence. 


He  wrote  verses  m  praise  of  a  lady  named  Selvaggia, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Dante.  Died  Dec.  24,  1336. 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie  ;”  S.  Ciampi,  “  Me- 
moria  della  Vita  di  Cino  da  Pistoja,”  1808. 

Cinq-Arbres  or  Cinquarbres,  siNk'iRbR',  (Jean,) 
a  French  Orientalist,  born  at  Aurillac.  He  translated 
some  works  of  Avicenna  into  Latin,  (2  vols.,  1572,)  and 
taught  Hebrew  in  Paris.  Died  in  1587. 

Cinq-Mars,  de,  deh  siNk'miRss',(  Henry  Coiffier  de 
Ruze — kwi'fe-4'  deh  rii'zi',)  Marquis,  a  French  cour¬ 
tier,  a  son  of  Antoine,  Marquis  d’Effiat,  (d  i'fe'i',)  born 
in  1620.  Pie  became  a  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  was 
made  grand  equerry  of  France  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Richelieu,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a  compliant  instrument, 
favoured  his  promotion  at  first ;  but  they  soon  became 
rivals  and  enemies.  On  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
treasonable  designs  of  Gaston,  the  king’s  brother,  Cinq- 
Mars  was  executed  in  1642. 

See  Alfred  de  Vigny,  “  Cinq-Mars,  ou  une  Conjuration,”  1826 
Capefigue,  “Richelieu,  Mazarin,  la  Fronde,”  etc.,  8  vols.,  1836; 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1820. 

Cinquarbres.  See  Cinq-Arbres. 

Cintra,  de,  di  sin'tRi,  (Gonqalo,)  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  discovered  the  Bay  of  Cintra,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Died  in  1445. 

Ciofano,  cho-fi'no,  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
critic,  born  at  Sulmona,  wrote  admired  “  Commentaries 
on  the  Works  of  Ovid,”  (1575,)  and  other  short  works. 

Cionacci,  cho-nit'chee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1633 ;  died  in  1714. 

Cione,  (Andrea.)  See  Orcagna. 

Cipelli.  See  Egnazio. 

Cipierre,  de,  deh  se'pe-aiR',  (Philibert  de  Mar- 
silly — deh  miR'se'ye',)  Seigneur,  a  French  general 
who  served  in  the  Catholic  army  in  the  civil  war,  (1562.) 
He  was  governor  of  the  king’s  son,  who  became  Charles 
IX.  De  Thou  represents  him  as  an  able  general  and  a 
good  man.  Died  in  1566. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire  Universelle.” 

Cipriani,  che-pRe-i'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
skilful  Italian  artist,  born  at  Florence  about  1730.  He 
removed  to  London  about  1755,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  engraving.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  His 
paintings  are  not  numerous.  His  designs,  engraved 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Bartolozzi,  are  admired 
for  correctness  and  grace.  Among  his  engravings  are 
“The  Death  of  Cleopatra,”  after  Cellini,  and  a  “De¬ 
scent  from  the  Cross,”  after  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Qir'  §e,  [Kfp/c?7,]  a  sorceress  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic  arts,  was  said  to  be  a 
daughter  of  the  Sun.  She  lived  on  the  island  zEaea,  and 
tempted  voyagers  with  a  beverage  which  transformed 
those  who  drank  it  into  swine.  (See  the  “Odyssey,” 
book  x.) 

Circignano,  ch&R-chin-yi'no,  or  Circignani,  ch^R 
ch£n-yi'nee,  (Niccol6,)  a  painter,  born  at  Pomerance, 
in  Tuscany,  in  1516,  was  called  IL  Pomerancio.  He 
painted  some  halls  of  the  Vatican.  His  manner  was 
grand,  his  design  pure  and  correct.  Died  about  1590. 

His  son,  Antonio,  was  an  able  painter.  He  worked 
at  Rome  with  his  father.  Died  about  1620. 

Cirillo,  che-rM'lo,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  savant  of  great  merit,  born  at  Grugno  in  1734-  In 
his  youth  he  accompanied  Lady  Walpole  to  England, 
and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Naples.  He 
published  an  excellent  work  on  botanical  philosophy, 
“Fundamenta  Botanica,”  (1771,)  which  displays  great 
knowledge  of  physiology ;  a  Flora  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  (“  Plantarum  rariorum  Regni  Neapolitani,” 
1788-93,)  and  several  other  scientific  and  medical  treat¬ 
ises.  In  1799  he  was  chosen  a  legislator  in  the  new 
Parther.opean  republic;  but  the  royalists  recovered 
power,  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year.  The 
king  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  beg  for  pardon ;  but 
this  he  refused,  saying  that  he  did  not  fear  death. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 
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Cixo,  the  Italian  of  Cyrus,  which  see. 

Giro  Ferri.  See  Ferri,  (Ciro.) 

Cisinge,  de,  deh  se'z&Nzh',  (Jean,)  commonly  called, 
in  Latin,  Ja'nus  Panno'nius,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in 
Hungary  in  1434.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen.  His  poems  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  Died  in  1472. 

Cisner,  tsis'n?r,  (Nicholas,)  a  German  historian,  born 
at  Morbach  in  1529.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Heidelberg,  and  was  afterwards  councillor  of  the  im* 
perial  court  at  Spire  for  fourteen  years.  He  wrote  good 
Latin  verses,  and  published  historical  works,  among 
which  is  an  edition  of  Krantz’s  “  History  of  Saxony.’3 
Died  in  1583. 

Cisneros.  See  Ximenes,  Cardinal. 

Cisneros-Betancourt,  (Salvador,)  a  Cuban 
patriot,  was  born  at  Puerto-Principe  in  1832,  inherit¬ 
ing  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Santa  Lucia.  He  was 
president  of  the  Cuban  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  1868-78  war,  and  as  such  signed  the  decree 
of  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  After  the  outbreak  of 
1895  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cuban  republic, 
and  held  that  position  during  the  war  for  independence. 

Citois,se'twji',  [Lat.  CiTo'sius,](FRANgois,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1572;  died  in  1652. 

Citolini,  che-to-lee'nee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Seravalla  about  1520. 

Citri  de  la  Guette,  se'tRe'  deh  It  g£t,  an  authoi 
whose  nationality  is  unknown,  lived  about  1680-1700. 
He  published  in  Paris  several  esteemed  works,  viz., 
“History  of  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,” 
(1679,)  “History  of  the  Two  Triumvirates,”  (1681,)  and 
“History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  translated  from 
the  Spanish,  (1691.) 

Cittadella.  See  Lombardi,  (Alfonso.) 

Cittadella,  ch&t-ti-del'lt,  (Giovanni,)  Count,  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Padua  in  1806.  His  principal 
work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Domination  [of  the  family]  of 
Carrara,”  (“  Storia  della  Dominazione  Carrarese,”  1842.) 

Cittadini,  ch4t-tl-dee'nee,  (Celso,)  one  of  the  most 
learned  Italian  writers  of  his  time,  born  in  Rome  in  1553, 
published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
our  Language,”  “Rime  Platoniche  del  Celso  Cittadini,” 
(“  Platonic  Rhymes,”  etc.,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1627. 

See  “Vita  di  C.  Cittadini,”  prefixed  to  his  works  by  G.  Gigli, 
Rome,  1721. 

Cittadini,  (Pietro  Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Milan  about  1615,  and  surnamed  il  Milanese, 
was  a  pupil  of  Guido.  After  painting  a  few  historical 
pieces,  which  gave  promise  of  high  excellence,  he  re- 
nounced  that  branch  of  art,  and  confined  himself  to  easel* 
pictures  of  animals,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Civa.  See  Siva. 

Civerchio,  che-vgR'ke-o,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  called  il  Vecchio  di  Crema,  (41 
vek'ke-o  dee  kRa'mS.,)  was  born  at  Crema,  and  flourished 
about  1500-30.  He  worked  mostly  at  Milan. 

Civiale,  se've'tl',  (Jean,)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Thiezac  (Cantal)  in  1792.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  discoveries  or  improvements  in  the  operation  of  li- 
thotrity,  and  published  several  works  on  that  specialty, 
among  which  is  a  “Treatise  on  the  Calculous  Disease,” 
(“Traite  de  l’Affection  calculeuse,”  1838.)  He  was 
elected  to  the  Institute  in  1847.  Died  in  June,  1867. 

Cl-vi'lis,  (Claudius,)  a  chief  of  the  Batavi,  who  served 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Roman  army,  and  was  converted 
into  an  enemy  of  Rome  by  the  unjust  execution  of  his 
brother,  Julius  Paulus,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  himself. 
His  remarkable  heroism  and  exploits  are  elaborately 
described  by  Tacitus,  who  devotes  to  the  subject  a  large 
part  of  the  last  two  books  of  his  history.  While  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian  contended  for  the  empire  of  Rome, 
some  partisans  of  the  latter  persuaded  Civilis  to  make  a 
show  of  insurrection,  in  order  to  detain  in  Gaul  the 
Roman  army,  which  was  mostly  favourable  to  Vitellius. 
Having  raised  a  large  force,  69  a.d.,  he  rebelled  in 
earnest,  was  joined  by  many  Germans  and  Gauls,  gained 
several  victories,  and  was  nailed  as  the  liberator  of  his 


country.  Vespasian  sent  another  army,  under  Cerealis 
who,  after  defeating  Civilis  in  battle,  induced  him,  by  a 
promised  amnesty,  to  desist  from  hostilities,  in  70  a.d. 
The  history  of  Tacitus  ends  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a 
speech  of  Civilis,  in  his  interview  with  Cerealis,  on  a 
bridge  across  the  Vahalis  or  Nabalia.  “There  is,”  says 
Motley,  “more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  between 
Civilis  and  William  the  Silent, — two  heroes  of  ancient 
German  stock.”  (“  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  i.) 

See,  also,  “  Levensgeschiedenis  van  C.  Civilis,”  the  Hague,  1841 : 
J.  Marchal,  “Notice  sur  l’Insurrection  de  Civilis,”  1846. 

Civitali,  che-ve-t&'lee,  (Matteo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Lucca  about  1435.  He  -was  a  barber 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  after  which  he 
became  so  skilful  in  art  that  his  works  were  compared 
to  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  worked  in  Lucca  and 
Genoa,  the  cathedral  of  which  contains  several  statues 
by  him.  Died  about  1500. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Civoli.  See  Cigoli. 

Cladel,  klft'd^l',  (L£on,)  a  French  novelist,  born  at 
Montauban,  March  13,  1835.  He  published  “Les  Mar¬ 
tyrs  ridicules,”  (1862,)  “Les  Va-Nu-Pieds,”  (1873,) 
“  Une  Maudite,”  (1876,)  a  story  which  procured  him  a 
month’s  imprisonment  as  an  immoral  writer,  “  Crete- 
Rouge,”  (1880,)  etc.  He  belonged  to  the  realistic  school 
of  writers.  Died  in  1892. 

Claesson,  kl&s'son,  (Arnold,)  a  Dutch  painter,  bori 
at  Leyden  in  1498;  died  in  1564. 

Clag'ett,  (Nicholas,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born 
in  1654,  became  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury  in  1693.  He 
published  “Truth  Defended,”  in  answer  to  Whiston 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Clagett,  (William,)  D.D.,  born  in  1646,  wrote  many 
theological  works,  chiefly  controversial.  Died  in  1688. 

Clag'gett,  (John  Thomas,)  born  in  Prince  George 
county,  Maryland,  in  1742,  became  in  1792  the  first 
Episcopalian  bishop  in  that  State.  Died  in  1818. 

Clai  or  Clay,  kll,  [Lat.  Cla'jus,]  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Herzberg,  Saxony, 
about  1533.  He  was  professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  in  several  colleges  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  a  “  Grammar  of  the  German 
Language,”  the  best  that  had  then  appeared,  and  “Al- 
kumistica,”  (1586,)  a  poem  against  the  alchemists,  prized 
as  a  monument  of  early  German  poetry.  Died  in  1592. 

Claiborne,  kla'burn,  (William  C.  C.,)  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Virginia,  became  Governor  of  Mis- 
6issippi  Territory  in  1801,  and  in  1803  Governor-General 
and  Intendant  of  Louisiana.  Died  in  1817,  aged  forty-two, 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,*' 
vol.  iv. 

Clairac,  de,  deh  kl&'rtk',  (Louis  Andr£  de  la  Ma¬ 
mie,)  a  French  writer  and  engineer,  born  about  1690. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Persia,”  anc 
a  “Treatise  on  Fortification.”  Died  in  1750. 

Clairault.  See  Clairaut. 

Clairaut  or  Clairault,  kli'rS',  (Alexis  Claude,)  an 
eminent  French  geometer,  born  in  Paris  in  1713.  About 
the  age  of  ten  he  mastered  L’Hopital’s  analysis  of  “  In¬ 
finitesimals,”  (“Infiniment  Petits,”)  and  in  his  thirteenth 
year  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  Memoir 
on  Four  Remarkable  Curves.  In  1731  he  produced  his 
“Researches  on  Curves  of  Double  Curvature.”  Though 
under  the  regular  age,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  same  year.  He  assisted  Maupertuis 
in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland  in 
1735,  and  published  in  1743  his  “Theory  of  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth.”  His  “  Theory  of  the  Moon  derived  from 
the  Simple  Principle  of  Attraction”  (1750)  is  another  of- 
his  titles  to  celebrity  as  the  successor  of  Newton.  He 
was  the  first  who  applied  the  theory  of  Newton  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  perturbing  influence  of  planets  on  the  motions 
of  comets.  Aided  by  Lalande  and  others  in  his  immense 
calculations  of  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  return  of  Halley’s  comet  in  1759,  and  missed 
the  exact  time  by  about  twenty-two  days, — part  of  this 
error  being  caused  by  the  action  of  Uranus,  then  un¬ 
known.  For  this  grand  demonstration  he  had  prepared 
the  formulas  with  the  simplicity  and  clearness  which 
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characterize  all  his  works.  He  published  in  1760  a 
“  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Comets.”  In  addition  to  the 
books  which  we  have  named,  he  published  two  admirable 
works,  entitled  “  Elements  of  Geometry”  and  “  Elements 
of  Algebra.”  Died  in  1765. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire “  Biographie  Univer- 
selle;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Clair6,  klYri',  (Martin,)  a  French  poet,  born  in 
1612,  wrote  elegant  Latin  hymns.  Died  in  1690. 

Clairfait.  See  Clerfayt. 

Clairfontaine,  de,  deh  kliR'fiN'tin',  (Pierre  Andr£ 
Peloux— peh-loo',)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1 727.  He  composed  about  1750  the  tragedy  of  “  Hec¬ 
tor,”  the  style  of  which  is  admired.  Died  in  1788. 

Clairon,  kli'r6N',  (Mademoiselle  Claire  Josephe 
LeyriB  de  la  Tude,  lYre'  deh  It  tiid,)  a  famous  French 
actress,  born  near  Conde  (Flanders)  in  1723.  She  made 
her  cttbut  at  the  Opera  of  Paris  in  1743,  and  before  the  end 
of  that  year  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  where  her  success 
was  complete.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1765,  and 
died  in  1803,  leaving  a  volume  of  “Memoirs,”  (1799.) 

See  Lemontey,  “Notice  sur  Mile.  Clairon,”  1823;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G4n<*rale  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1853. 

Clairval,  kliR'vil',  the  assumed  name  of  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Guignard,  (zhdN  bipT^st'  g^n'yiR',)  a  popular 
French  actor,  born  at  Ftampes  in  1735.  He  performed 
in  Paris  from  1758  to  1792.  Died  in  1795. 

Clairville,  klaR'v&l',  (Louis  Francois  Nicolaie,)  a 
French  dramatist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1811.  He  produced 
a  great  number  of  successful  farces,  vaudevilles,  etc., 
among  which  are  “  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  (1846,)  “The  Bour¬ 
geois  of  Paris,”  (1850,)  and  “The  Side-Scenes  ( Coulisses ) 
of  Life,”  (1852.)  Died  at  Paris,  February  7,  1879. 

Claissens,  IcI^sAn',  (Antoine,)  a  Flemish  painter 
who  lived  about  1490,  was  a  pupil  of  Quentin  Matsys  of 
Antwerp.  He  painted  two  pictures  of  the  “Judgment  of 
Cambyses.”  They  were  taken  to  the  Museum  of  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I. 

Clajus,  the  Latin  of  Clai,  which  see. 

Clamenges,  de,  deh  kli'mftNzh',  or  ClAmangis,  kli'- 
mAN'zhAss',  (Mathieu  Nicolas,)  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  at  Clamenges,  near  Chalons,  about  1360.  He 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1393. 
Among  his  works  (in  Latin)  is  one  “On  the  Corrupt 
State  of  the  Church.”  He  wrote  an  elegant  style,  and 
had  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  writer  of  that  age. 
Died  about  1440. 

See  Adolphe  Muntz,  “  N.  de  CMmangis ;  sa  Vie  et  ses  ficrits,” 
1846;  Cave,  “Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Literaria  Historia.” 

Clam-Martinitz  or  Clam-Martinicz,  kl^m-m^R- 
tee'nitz,  (Karl  Joseph,)  Count,  an  Austrian  general, 
born  at  Prague  in  1792.  He  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  Elba  in  1814,  and  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  (1815.)  About  1824  he  was  sent  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  became  first 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Austrian  emperor  in  1835,  and 
field-marshal-lieutenant  in  1837.  Died  in  1840. 

Clan'cy,  (Michael,)  M.D.,  an  Irish  dramatist,  wrote 
“  The  Sharpers,”  (1737,)  and  other  plays.  Died  about  1760. 

Clancy,  (William,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  about  1790,  became  in  1829  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Carlow.  In  1835 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Oriense  in  partibus,  and 
made  coadjutor-Bishop  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
In  1837  he  was  made  vicar  apostolic  for  British  Guiana. 
Died  in  Ireland  in  1847. 

Clanricarde,  klan're-kard,  (Ulick,)  Marquis  of, 
and  Earl  of  Saint  Alban’s,  born  in  London  in  1604, 
was  the  chief  of  the  noble  family  of  Burgho  or  De  Burgh. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Galway  in  1641.  In  the 
civil  war  hr  supported  Charles  I.  and  held  a  high  com¬ 
mand  in  Ireland.  He  died  about  1658,  leaving  “  Memoirs 
respecting  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,”  (1737.) 

Clap,  (Thomas,)  a  clergyman,  born  in  Scituate,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1703.  In  1739  he  was  elected  president 
of  Yale  College,  to  which  he  rendered  important  ser¬ 
vices.  Died  in  1767. 

Claparede,  kli'pi'rid',  Count,  a  French  general, 
born  at  Gignac  (Herault)  in  1774.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and  at  Jena,  (1806.)  About 
1808  he  was  made  a  general  of  division.  He  distinguished 


himself  at  Ebersberg,  Essling,  and  Wagram,  in  1809,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  in  1812. 
He  became  inspector-general  of  infantry  about  1816,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVITI.  Died  in  1841 
or  1842. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  G£n4raux  Franeais;” 
“Notice  sur  le  G^n^ral  Claparede,”  1843. 

Claparede,  klt'pSTid',  (Edouard,)  a  Swiss  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  1832.  He  became  professor  of  natural 
science  at  Geneva.  His  works  are  of  high  importance 
in  the  study  of  spiders,  annelids,  worms,  and  other  lower 
animal  orders.  Died  in  1871.  « 

Clapisson,  kl&'peisAN',  (Louis,)  a  French  composer 
of  successful  operas,  born  at  Naples  in  1809 ;  died  in  1866. 

Clapp,  (Theodore,)  an  eloquent  Unitarian  minister, 
born  in  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1792,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1814.  In  1822  he  became  pastor  of 
a  church  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  preached  about 
thirty-five  years,  during  the  prevalence  of  many  fatal 
epidemics.  He  published,  in  1858,  “Autobiographical 
Sketches.”  Died  in  1866. 

Clapp,  (William  W.,)  Jr.,  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Boston  in  1826,  became  in  1847  editor  of  the 
Boston  “  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.”  Died  Dec.  8, 1891. 

Clap'per-ton,  (Hugh,)  Captain,  a  Scottish  travellei 
and  explorer  of  Africa,  was  born  at  Annan,  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  in  1788.  He  served  some  years  in  the  British  navy. 
In  1822,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Bathurst,  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Oudney  and  Dixon  Denham  in  an 
expedition  to  Timbuctoo.  They  arrived  in  February, 
1823,  at  Lake  Tchad,  where  Clapperton  parted  from 
Denham  and  pursued  his  journey  until  he  reached  Sac 
catoo.  From  that  point  he  returned  homeward  by  the 
same  route,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1825.  (See  Den¬ 
ham,  Dixon.)  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  renewed  the  perilous  enterprise 
with  a  more  numerous  party,  among  whom  was  his 
faithful  servant,  Richard  Lander.  Approaching  this  time 
from  the  west,  he  penetrated  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  Sac- 
catoo  in  the  spring  of  1826.  There  he  was  detained 
about  a  year  by  the  native  prince ;  and  he  died  of  dys¬ 
entery  near  that  town  in  April,  1827.  An  interesting 
journal  of  his  second  expedition  was  published  in  1829. 
Denham  and  Clapperton  made  important  contributions 
to  the  geography  of  Africa,  though  they  failed  in  the 
chief  object  of  their  expedition, — to  discover  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  Niger. 

See  Lander, “  Records  of  Captain  Clapperton,”  1830 ;  Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Clarac,  de,  deh  klS Tik',  (Charles  Othon  Fr£d£ric 
ean  Baptiste,)  Count,  a  French  antiquary  and  artist, 
orn  in  Paris  in  1777.  After  a  visit  to  South  America, 
from  which  he  brought  many  designs,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiques  in  the  Louvre  about 
1816.  His  most  important  work  is  called  “Musee  de 
Sculpture,”  (1826-52,)  in  which  a  vast  number  of  antique 
statues,  etc.  are  reproduced  by  engravings.  Died  in  1847. 

See  H^ricart  de  Thury,  “  Notice  sur  le  Comte  de  Clarac,”  1848. 

Claramonte,  de,  di  kia-rS-mon'ti,  (Andres,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  dramatist,  whose  reputation  was  founded  chiefly  on 
a  comedy  called  “The  Brave  Negro  in  Flanders,”  (“El 
Negro  valiente  en  Flandes.”)  Died  at  Murcia  in  1610. 

Clare,  (John,)  an  English  peasant  and  poet,  born  ir 
Northamptonshire  in  1793,  was  a  son  °f  a  poor  labourer. 
A  “Sonnet  to  the  Setting  Sun”  (1818)  was  the  first  of 
his  works  that  attracted  public  attention.  He  published 
in  1820  “Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,” 
which  have  considerable  merit.  A  small  annuity  was 
settled  on  him  by  subscription  ;  but  he  failed  to  support 
his  increasing  family,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  despondency, 
followed  by  mental  derangement.  Died  in  1864. 

See  Samuel  Smiles,  “Brief  Biographies;”  “Quarterly  Review’ 
for  May,  1820. 

Clare,  (John  Hollis,)  Earl  of,  a  learned  nobleman 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  father-in-law  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  wrote  comments  on 
Bacon’s  “  Essay  on  Empire,”  and  other  works. 

Clarence,  Duke  of.  See  W illiam  IV.  of  England. 

Clar'en-dpn,  (Edward  Hyde,)  first  Earl  of,  an 
eminent  English  historian  and  statesman,  born  at  Dinton, 
Wiltshire,  in  1608,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  of 
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that  place.  After  leaving  Oxford  University  he  studied 
law,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Nicholas  Hyde, 
who  was  afterwards  chief  justice.  In  1632  he  married 
Frances  Aylesbury,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
In  his  youth  he  made  it  a  rule  to  associate  only  with 
persons  eminent  for  rank,  fortune,  or  other  advantages. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1640, 
and  again  to  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  near  the 
end  of  that  year.  During  the  first  year  of  his  political 
course  he  acted  with  the  popular  party  in  their  efforts 
for  reform,  and  in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford ;  but  in 
th*  great  crisis  of  1642  he  espoused  with  zeal  the  royalist 
sause.  He  soon  became  one  of  tho  confidential  advisers 
of  the  king,  who  requested  him,  with  two  others,  to  con¬ 
duct  his  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  able  state  papers  issued  by  the  king  about 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  (1642.)  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  privy  coun¬ 
cillor.  He  was  selected  in  1645  as  a  counsellor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  followed  in  his  flight  to  Jersey 
in  1646.  Remaining  there  when  Prince  Charles  went 
to  France,  Hyde  began  his  great  work,  the  “  History  of 
the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars.”  After  the  execution  of 
the  king  he  received  the  title  of  lord  chancellor,  and  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  and  became  his 
chief  adviser  while  he  was  an  exile  in  France,  Holland,  etc. 

At  the  restoration  of  1660  Hyde  became  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Charles  II.,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  in 
l6€i  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Soon  after  his  promotion  it 
was  announced  that  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  wife  of  the  king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  “  For  some  time,”  says  Hume,  “no  minister  was 
ever  possessed  of  more  absolute  authority,  and  all  the 
counsels  which  he  gave  the  king  tended  equally  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  prince  and  people.”  In  the  opinion 
of  Macaulay,  “  the  circumstance  that  he  had  long  been 
an  exile  completely  disqualified  him  for  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  .  .  .  His  virtues  and  vices  alike  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  ruin.”  By  opposing  popery  he  lost  the 
favour  of  Charles,  and  by  various  measures  he  ruined 
his  popularity  with  the  nation.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
great  seal  in  August,  1667,  and  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons ;  but  before  the  case  was  decided  he  retired 
to  France,  and  was  doomed  by  act  of  Parliament,  De¬ 
cember,  1767,  to  perpetual  exile.  After  passing  four 
years  at  Montpellier,  he  died  at  Rouen  in  December, 
1674,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son  Henry,  noticed  below. 
Two  of  his  granddaughters,  Mary  and  Anne  Stuart,  be¬ 
came  queens  of  England.  His  celebrated  History  was 
published  in  1702.  “His  majesty  and  eloquence,”  says 
Horace  Walpole,  “his  power  of  painting  characters,  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  rank  him  in  the  first  class  of 
writers  :  yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.”  “  His 
style  is  prolix  and  redundant,”  says  Hume,  “but  it  dis¬ 
covers  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  it  pleases  us  at 
the  same  time  that  we  disapprove  of  it.”  “He  was 
wise,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1839, 
“neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  country.  Belonging 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  future,  he  associated  himself 
with  causes  which  must  fail  and  with  parties  whom  he 
despised.” 

See  “  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,”  by  himself,  1759  ;  T. 
H.  Lister,  “Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,”  3  vols.,  1838;  Macaulay, 
“  History  of  England  ;”  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  George  A. 
Ellis,  “  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of  Edward 
Hyde,”  etc. ;  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ;”  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England;”  “Monk’s  Contemporaries,”  by  Guizot. 

Clarendon,  (George  William  Frederick  Vil- 
LIErs,)  fourth  Earl  of,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Villiers,  who  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  born  in 
January,  1800.  He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  about  five  years,  (1833-38.)  In  1838 
he  succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  to  the  title  of 
Earl,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
Whig  ministry.  He  married  in  1839  a  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Verulam.  He  retired  from  office  on  the  formation  of 
a  new  ministry  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  and  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1846.  He  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  from  May,  1847,  until  February,  1852.  His 
administration  of  that  country,  then  greatly  agitated, 


displayed  a  union  of  moderation,  energy,  and  prudence. 
In  January,  1853,  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
maintained  his  high  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  in  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  a  coalition  against  Russia, 
and  was  retained  in  the  foreign  department  when  a  new 
ministry  was  formed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  February, 
1855.  He  was  the  principal  negotiator  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  by  which  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  allies  and  Russia  in  1856. 
Lord  Clarendon  resigned  office  with  Palmerston  on  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  1858.  He  succeeded  Earl  Russell  as 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  November  3,  1865.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  resigned,  with 
his  colleagues,  in  June,  1866,  and  refused  to  take  office 
in  the  coalition  ministry  which  Lord  Derby  attempted 
to  form.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  1868.  Died  in  1870. 

Clarendon,  (Henry  Hyde,)  second  Earl  of,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  historian,  was  born  in  1638.  After  the 
banishment  of  his  father,  he  opposed  the  court  party. 
In  1685  his  brother-in-law,  James  II.,  appointed  him 
lord  privy  seal,  and,  a  few  months  later,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  was 
then  prime  minister ;  but  because  he  refused  to  renounce 
his  religion  he  was  dismissed  in  1687,  and  Clarendon, 
though  a  very  obsequious  courtier,  was  involved  in  his 
fall.  “The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers,”  says  Mac¬ 
aulay,  “is  a  great  epoch  in  the  reign  of  James.”  In 
December,  1688,  he  deserted  James,  and  joined  the 
party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  next  year  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  oath  to  William  III.,  and  in  1690,  for 
complicity  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
about  six  months.  He  died  in  1 709,  leaving  a  son  Henry, 
who  was  Lord  Cornbury.  In  1828  was  published  “The 
Clarendon  Papers,”  a  work  of  great  historical  value, 
consisting  of  the  correspondence  of  Henry  Hyde  with 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Claret  de  Fleurieu.  See  Fleurieu. 

Claretie,  kit' Re-tee',  (Jules  Arnaud  Ars&ne,)  an 
excellent  French  dramatic  critic  and  author,  born  at 
Limoges,  December  3,  1840.  He  became  a  journalist 
of  Paris,  where  his  republicanism  got  him  into  difficulties 
under  Napoleon  III.  In  1872  he  founded  a  journal 
called  the  “  Corsaire.”  He  has  published  many  volumes 
of  history,  biography,  criticism,  and  general  literature, 
besides  several  plays.  His  admirable  “Vie  moderne  au 
Theatre”  (2  vols.,  1869-75)  considered  a  high  au¬ 
thority.  His  “  Peintres  et  Sculptres  contemporains” 
and  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1870-71”  were 
very  successful.  His  novels  were  also  very  popular, 
especially  “  Monsieur  le  Ministre,”  which  had  an 
enormous  sale.  He  produced  also  several  successful 
plays.  He  became  director  of  the  Theatre-Frangaise 
in  1885,  and  wras  elected  an  Academician  in  1888. 

Clari,  kia'ree,  (Gian  Carlo  Maria,)  an  Italian  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer,  born  at  Pisa  in  1669.  He  com¬ 
posed  vocal  duets  and  trios,  published  in  1720. 

Clarici,  kia're-chee,  (Paolo  Bartolommeo,)  an 
Italian  botanist  and  priest,  born  at  Ancona  in  1664.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1724,  leaving  unfinished  works  on  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  and  a  valuable  treatise  on  botany, 
entitled  “  History  and  Culture  of  Plants  which  are  most 
desirable  for  the  Flowers,”  etc.,  (1726.) 

Clar'idge,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  writer  and  minister 
cf  the  Society  of  Friends,  born  at  Farmborough,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1649.  Having  graduated  at  Oxford,  he  took 
orders,  and  became  rector  of  Peopleton  in  1673.  In 
1697  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  among  whom  he 
became  an  esteemed  minister.  He  published  several 
religious  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled  “Gospel 
Light,”  (“Lux  Evangelica.”)  Died  in  1723. 

Clarisse,  kli-ris's?h,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  theologian,  born 
in  1770;  died  in  1846. 

Cla'rl-us  or  Clario,  kli're-o,  (Isidore,)  a  learned 
Italian,  born  near  Brescia  in  1495, was  Bishop  of  Foligno. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  eloquence  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  (1546,)  which  followed  his  advice 
in  recognizing  the  Vulgate  version  of  Scripture  as  the 
most  authentic.  He  published  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  Died  in  1555. 
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Clark,  (Abraham,)  an  American  patriot,  bom  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1726.  He  was  elected 
in  1776  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in 
which  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  re-elected  to  Congress  several  times.  Died  in  1794- 

Clark,  (Alvan,)  an  American  portrait-painter  and 
mechanician,  born  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1804. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  fabricator  of  telescopes 
and  achromatic  object-glasses.  Died  August  19,  1887. 
His  son,  Alvan  Graham  Clark,  born  1832,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  and  completed  the  Lick  thirty-six  inch 
refracting  telescope  in  1886,  and  the  Yerkes  forty- 
inch  in  1897.  He  made  many  discoveries  in  double 

stars.  Died  June  9,  1897. 

% 

Clark,  (Sir  Andrew,)  a  distinguished  British 
physician,  was  born  at  Wolfhill,  October  28,  1826,  and 
settled  in  London  in  1854,  where  he  gained  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  hiV  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  renal  organs.  He  numbered  among 
his  patients  Gladstone  and  George  Eliot.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1883,  and  died  November  7,  1893. 

Clark,  (Charles  Edgar,)  naval  officer,  was  born 
at  Bradford,  Vermont,  August  10,  1843,  graduated  in 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1863,  and  served  during  the 
remainder  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  promoted  cap¬ 
tain  in  1896,  took  command  of  the  battle-ship 
“Oregon,”  in  March,  1898,  brought  her  from  San 
Francisco  to  Key  West,  (fourteen  thousand  miles,)  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  with  Cervera’s  fleet, 
off  Santiago,  July  3,  1898. 

Clark,  (Francis  Edward,)  Congregational  clergy¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Aylmer,  province  of  Quebec,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1851.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  a^  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  and  of  Phillips  Church,  South  Boston, 
1883-87.  In  1881  he  founded  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  which  now  extends  throughout  the  world, 
and  of  which  he  is  president,  and  editor  of  its  organ, 
“The  Golden  Rule.”  He  has  written  “World- 
Wide  Endeavor,”  “Our  Journey  Round  the  World,” 
“  The  Great  Secret,”  etc. 

Clark  or  Clarke,  (George  Rogers,)  an  American 
general,  born  probably  in  Virginia  about  1752.  He  took 
a  British  fort  and  garrison  at  Vincennes  in  1779,  and 
built  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1780 
he  fought  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1781,  and,  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  settled  in  Kentucky.  He  died  in 
1818, 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Clark,  (Sir  James,)  a  distinguished  British  physician, 
born  at  Cullen,  Banffshire,  in  1788.  He  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  practised  eight 
years  in  Rome,  between  1818  and  1826,  and  settled  in 
London  about  1828.  In  1829  he  published  his  valuable 
work  “On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate,”  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  philosophical  treatise  on  that  subject. 
He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1832, 
and  became  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  in  1835.  His  “Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  Scrofulous  Diseases”  (1835)  is  highly 
commended.  On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  in  1837,  he 
was  appointed  her  physician-in-ordinary.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1838.  Died  in  1870. 

Clark,  (Latimer,)  an  English  electrical  engineer, 
was  born  at  Great  Marlow  in  1822.  He  was  superin¬ 
tending  engineer  of  the  tubular  bridge  across  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  in  1850.  He  made  valuable  re¬ 
searches  in  underground  and  submarine  telegraphy 
and  superintended  the  submergence  of  about  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  electric  cable.  He  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  papers  and  works  on  technical  teleg¬ 
raphy,  and  took  out  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  patents 
for  inventions  in  this  field.  Died  Octobe^o,  1898. 

Clark,  (Lewis  Gaylord,)  an  Amertcan’  writer 
born  at  Otisco,  New  York,  in  1810.  He  became  in 
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1834  editor  of  the  “  Knickerbocker  Magazine,”  which 
he  conducted  many  years.  He  published,  in  1852, 
“  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor’s  Table.”  Died  Oc¬ 
tober  3,1873. 

Clark,  (Thomas,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish  chemist,  born  a* 
Ayr,  March  31,  1801.  He  was  educated  in  part  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Aberdeen  from  1833  to  1844,  and  won  distinction  as  a 
lecturer  and  practical  chemist.  Died  at  Glasgow,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1867. 

Clark,  (Thomas  March,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  July  4, 
1812.  He  graduated  in  1831  at  Yale  College,  studied 
divinity  at  Princeton,  and  in  1835  received  a  license  to 
preach  from  a  Presbyterian  body.  In  1836  he  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church ;  held  rectorships  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Hartford,  and  in  1854  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  He  published 
“  Primary  Truths  of  Religion,”  “  Formation  of  Charac¬ 
ter,”  “  The  Efficient  Sunday-School  Teacher,”  and  many 
sermons,  addresses,  charges,  etc. 

Clark,  (William,)  an  American  general  and  explorer, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1770,  was  a  brother  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Captain  M.  Lewis  and  he  were  the  leaders  of  an 
exploring  expedition  which  by  order  of  the  government 
crossed  the  continent  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  in  1804.  He  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  was  Governor  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Territory  from  1813  to  1820.  Died  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  September  1,  1838. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1815. 

Clark,  (William  Tierney,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Sion  House,  Somerset,  in  1783.  In 
1811  he  became  engineer  of  West  Middlesex  Water¬ 
works.  He  built  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  Hammersmith,  finished  about  1827.  The  principal 
monument  of  his  skill  is  the  suspension  bridge  across 
the  Danube  between  Buda  and  Pesth,  finished  about 
1850.  Died  in  1852. 

Clark,  (Willis  Gaylord,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Otisco,  New  York,  in  1810,  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Lewis  Gaylord,  noticed  above.  He  produced  in  1833 
“  The  Spirit  of  Life,”  his  longest  poem,  and  about  that 
time  became  associate  editor  of  the  “  Columbian  Star.” 
He  contributed  to  the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine”  a 
series  of  amusing  papers  called  “  Ollapodiana.”  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  editor  and  owner  of  the 
“  Philadelphia  Gazette.”  Died  in  1841. 

See  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Clark,  (William  Smith,)  LL.D.,  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  July  31, 
1835.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1848,  and 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1852.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  Amherst  College  fromMi852  to 
1867 ;  served  as  a  volunteer  officer  in  the  civil  war, 
(1861-63,)  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel;  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  from  1867  to 
1878,  being  for  some  part  of  that  time  president  of  the 
Sapporo  Agricultural  College  in  Japan.  He  made  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology  and  kindred 
sciences.  Died  March  9,  1886. 

Clarke,  (Adam,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  particularly  distinguished  as  a  biblical  commen¬ 
tator,  was  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1762.  He 
was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Methodists,  and,  by 
the  favour  of  John  Wesley,  was  admitted  into  a  school  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  In  1782  he  became  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  continued 
to  preach  with  acceptance  in  various  parts  of  England. 
About  1805  he  settled  in  London,  and  began  his  princi¬ 
pal  work,  a  “Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,”  which  was 
published  between  1810  and  1826,  and  is  a  wonderful 
monument  of  his  learning  and  industry.  Some  persons, 
however,  think  that  he  is  too  fond  of  innovations,  and 
that  many  of  his  comments  are  exceptionable.  He  was 
the  author  of  other  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  a 
“Bibliographical  Dictionary,”  (1802,)  “The  Succession 
of  Sacred  Literature,”  (1807,)  “Memoirs  of  the  Wesley 
Family,”  and  “  The  Eucharist.”  He  had  been  from  child¬ 
hood  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  acquired 
extensive  Oriental  learning,  although  he  never  had  tha 
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advantage  of  a  systematic  or  collegiate  education.  Died 
of  cholera  in  London  in  1832. 

Clarke,  (Charles  Cowden,)  an  English  author,  hus¬ 
band  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  and  Lamb,  was  born  at  En¬ 
field,  near  London,  in  1787.  He  published  “  Tales  from 
Chaucer,”  (1833,)  “  Carmina  Minima,”  (1859,)  and  other 
works,  with  a  number  of  critical  essays,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  wife  brought  out  several  editions  of 
Shakspeare.  Died  March  13,  1877. 

Clarke,  (Edward  Daniel,)  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
English  traveller,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Wii- 
lingdon,  in  Sussex,  in  1769.  In  1790  he  became  tutor  to 
a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  with  whom  he  made 
the  tour  of  Great  Britain.  As  companion  to  Lord  Ber¬ 
wick,  he  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  in  1792. 
About  1798  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  at 
Cambridge.  In  1799,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cripps,  he 
started  on  the  extensive  tour  by  the  description  of  which 
he  has  acquired  such  merited  and  durable  celebrity. 
They  were  absent  more  than  three  years,  during  which 
they  traversed  Northern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.  He  published 
in  1810  the  first  volume  of  his  “Travels  in  Various 
Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,”  (6  vols.,)  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  popular  books  of  travel  that  have 
ever  appeared.  In  1808  Cambridge  "University  founded 
for  him  a  professorship  of  mineralogy,  in  which  he  was 
well  versed,  and  on  which  he  published  a  treatise,  “The 
Mineral  Kingdom.”  Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Yeldham  about  1810.  Died  in  1822. 

See  William  Otter,  “Life  and  Remains  of  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,”  London,  1824;  "Quarterly  Review”  for  August,  1810,  and 
March,  1813  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  August,  1810,  and  June,  1826. 

Clarke,  (Elijah,)  an  American  general,  born  in  North 
Carolina.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died 
in  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  December  15, 1799. 

Clarke,  (George  Rogers.)  See  Clark. 

Clarke,  kltRk,  (Henri  Jacques  Guillaume,)  Due 
de  Feltre,  (ffiltR,)  an  able  French  general  and  minister 
of  state,  was  born  at  Landrecies  in  1 765.  As  lieutenant- 
colonel  he  served  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  had  be¬ 
come  general  of  brigade,  when  the  Convention  in  1793 
deprived  him  of  his  command  on  account  of  his  being  a 
noble.  In  1 794,  by  the  influence  of  Carnot,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  topographical  bureau  in  the  ministry 
of  war.  For  his  important  services  in  this  office  he  was 
made  general  of  division  in  1795.  The  next  year  the 
Directory,  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
sent  Clarke  to  negotiate  with  Austria,  and  to  oversee 
or  control  the  victorious  general,  who  soon  won  him 
over  to  his  interest.  About  1804  Bonaparte  appointed 
him  councillor  of  state,  and  employed  him  in  his  cabinet 
as  secretary.  On  the  capture  of  Vienna  by  the  French, 
(1805,)  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that  city  and  of 
several  Austrian  provinces,  which  he  ruled  with  probity 
and  moderation.  In  1806-07  he  was  governor  of  Berlin. 
From  1807  to  1814  he  performed  the  functions  of  minister 
of  war  with  such  success  that  he  received  the  title  of 
Due  de  Feltre  in  1809.  Having  concurred  in  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  he  was  created  a  peer  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  whom  he  served  as  minister  of  war  in 
1815  and  1816,  and  who  made  him  a  marshal  of  France. 
Died  in  1818. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Francais  “  Nouvelle  Biograpme 
G^n^rale.” 

Clarke,  (Henry,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  at 
Salford,  near  Manchester,  in  1745.  After  he  had  lec¬ 
tured  on  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Man¬ 
chester,  he  was  chosen  professor  in  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Marlow  about  1802.  He  published  “The 
Summation  of  Series,”  “Practical  Perspective,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1818. 

Clarke,  (Hyde),  an  English  philologist,  born  in 
London  in  1815.  After  years  of  service  as  a  soldier, 
engineer,  and  diplomatist,  and  as  a  civil  officer  in  India, 
he  published  “Economical  Physics,”  (1848,)  a  “Life  of 
Wellington,”  (1849,)  an  English  grammar  and  dictionary, 
“Comparative  Philology,”  (1858,)  “Prehistoric  Compar¬ 
ative  Philology,”  (1875,)  and  works  on  the  East  Indian, 
African,  Hittite,  and  Peruvian  languages.  Died  in  1895. 

Clarke,  (James  Freeman,)  an  American  writer  and 


Unitarian  minister  of  Boston,  born  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1810.  He  published  “  The  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Forgiveness,”  (1852,)  “The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Prayer,”  (1854,)  “Orthodoxy,”  (1866,)  “  Steps  of  Be¬ 
lief,”  (1870,)  “The  Ten  Great  Religions,”  (1870,)  “Com¬ 
mon  Sense  in  Religion,”  (1873,)  “Essentials  and  Non- 
Essentials  in  Religion,”  (1878,)  “  Memorial  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  Sketches,”  (1878,)  “  Self-Culture,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died 
at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  June  8,  1888. 

Clarke,  (James  Stanier,)  a  brother  of  Edward  D. 
Clarke,  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  do¬ 
mestic  chaplain  of  George  IV.,  and  canon  of  Windsor. 
He  published  “The  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery,” 
“  The  Life  of  James  II.,”  etc.,  and  assisted  Dr.  McArthur 
in  a  “Life  of  Lord  Nelson.”  Died  in  1834. 

Clarke,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  composer  of  church- 
inusic.  He  became  organist  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedra, 
a  few  years  before  1700.  He  published  “Lessons  for 
the  Harpsichord,”  and  composed  the  admired  anthems 
“  I  will  love  thee,”  and  “  Bow  down  thine  ear.”  Having 
been  unfortunate  in  love,  he  killed  himself  in  1707. 

Clarke,  (John.)  See  Clark,  (John.) 

Clarke,  (John,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island^ 
was  born  in  England.  He  emigrated  to  Rhode  Island 
about  1638,  and  founded  at  Newport  a  Baptist  church, 
of  which  he  was  pastor.  In  1651  he  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  Roger  Williams  as  an  agent  of  the  colony,  foi 
which  he  procured  a  new  charter.  Died  in  1676. 

Clarke,  (John,)  a  Scottish  engraver  of  portraits, 
born  about  1650,  worked  in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1721. 

Clarke,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Norwich,  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  (born  in 
1675.)  He  became  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
finally  Dean  of  Sarum.  He  published  “  Sermons  at  the 
Boyle  Lecture,”  and  translated  into  English  Rohault’s 
“Physics”  and  Grotius  on  the  “Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion.”  Died  in  1759. 

Clarke,  (John,)  an  American  officer,  a  son  of  Elijah, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  1766.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  became  Governor  of  Georgia 
after  1816.  Died  in  1832. 

Clarke,  (John  Mason,)  geologist,  was  born  at 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  April  15,  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  and  Gottingen,  and  held  pro¬ 
fessorships  in  geology  at  several  institutions.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  State  geologist  of  New  York  in 
1894,  and  State  paleontologist  in  1898.  Has  written 
much  on  geological  subjects. 

Clarke,  (John  S.,)  an  American  actor,  born  at 
Baltimore  in  1835.  He  went  upon  the  stage  in  1852 
in  Philadelphia,  and  won  universal  recognition,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  a  comedian 
of  rare  excellence.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
tragedian  Edwin  Booth.  He  died  September  25, 
1899.  Two  of  his  sons  are  on  the  stage,  Creston 
Clarke,  who  is  a  popular  tragedian,  and  Wilfred 
Clarke,  who  has  achieved  success  as  a  comedian. 

Clarke,  (MacDonald,)  an  American  writer,  known 
for  many  years  in  New  York  as  “  the  Mad  Poet,”  was  born 
in  1798.  He  published  in  1820  his  “  Review  of  the  Eve 
of  Eternity,  and  other  Poems,”  which  was  followed  by 
“The  Elixir  of  Moonshine:  a  Collection  of  Prose  and 
Poetry,  by  the  Mad  Poet,”  in  1822.  Died  in  1842. 

Clarke,  (Mary  Cowden,)  an  English  authoress,  Dorn 
in  London  in  1809,  was  a  daughter  of  Vincent  Novello, 
the  composer.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke.  She  published  a  “Concordance  to 
Shakspeare,”  (1846,)  “The  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare’s 
Heroines,”  (1850,)  “World-Noted  Women,”  (1857,) 
“  Recollections  of  Writers,”  (1878,)  and  various  other 
works.  She  died  January  12,  1898. 

Clarke,  (  Rebecca  Sophia,)  author,  was  born  at 
Norridgewock,  Maine,  February  22,  1833.  Under  the 
pen-name  of  Sophie  May  she  has  written  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children’s  stories,  also  “Drone’s  Honey,”  a 
novel,  etc. 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  an  English  theological  writer,  born 
at  W(Jkon  in  1599.  He  preached  successively  at  War¬ 
wick,  ^rcester,  and  in  London.  In  1662  he  was  ejected 
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for  nonconformity,  and  thenceforward  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  pulpit.  He  published  a  “  Mirror  for  Saints  and 
Sinners,”  (1645,)  a  “General  Martyrology,”  (1651,)  and 
“Lives  of  Sundry  Eminent  Persons,”  (1683,}  which  are 
considered  valuable  works.  Died  in  1682. 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  an  English  scholar  and  Oriental¬ 
ist,  was  born  at  Brackley  in  1623.  About  1655  he  was 
master  of  a  boarding-school  at  Islington,  and  at  the  same 
time  assisted  Walton  in  his  “Polyglot  Bible.”  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Various  Readings  and  Notes  on  the  Chaldaic 
Paraphrase,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1669. 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  Samuel, 
(1599-1682,)  born  in  1626,  was  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  expended  the  labour  of  many 
years  on  “Annotations  on  the  Scriptures,”  (1690,)  a 
work  which  has  been  recommended  by  Owen,  Baxter, 
Howe,  and  Calamy.  Died  about  1700. 

Clarke,  (Dr.  Samuel,)  a  celebrated  English  philoso¬ 
pher,  metaphysician,  and  divine,  born  at  Norwich  in 
October,  1675,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Clarke,  alderman 
of  that  city.  In  1691  he  entered  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematics, 
and  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  an  ingenious  strata¬ 
gem,  substituted  the  Newtonian  for  the  Cartesian  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  effected  this  change  by  producing  a  more 
classical  Latin  version  of  Rohault’s  “  Physics,”  (the  text 
book  used  at  Cambridge,)  with  notes  that  virtually  re¬ 
futed  the  text.  Having  diligently  studied  theology  and 
the  ancient  languages,  and  been  ordained,  he  became 
chaplain  to  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1698.  The  next 
year  he  published  three  essays  on  Confirmation,  Baptism, 
and  Repentance,  which  were  followed  by  his  “  Paraphrase 
on  the  Four  Gospels,”  (1701.)  About  this  time  he  be¬ 
came  rector  of  Drayton.  In  1705  appeared  his  celebrated 
“Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,” 
consisting  of  eight  sermons  preached  at  the  Boyle  Lec¬ 
ture,  Oxford,  and  designed  as  a  confutation  of  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza  by  the  argument  a  priori.  The  merit  of 
this  performance  is  variously  estimated  by  orthodox 
divines ;  and  Pope  thus  alludes  to  it  in  the  “  Dunciad 

“We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 

And  reason  downward  till  we  doubt  of  God.  ” 

He  translated  Newton’s  “Optics”  into  Latin  in  1706. 
Through  the  patronage  of  Bishop  More,  he  became,  about 
1709,  rector  of  Saint  James’s,  London,  and  chaplain  to 
Queen  Anne.  In  1712  he  produced  a  good  edition  of 
Caesar’s  “Commentaries,” and  “The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,”  which  occasioned  a  long  controversy  and 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Arianism.  He  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  against  Leibnitz, 
with  whom  he  had  a  discussion  on  Philosophical  Liberty 
and  Necessity.  In  1724  he  was  chosen  master  of  Wigs- 
ton  Hospital,  and  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  He 
contributed  mathematical  treatises  to  the  “  Philosophical 
Transactions”  in  1728,  and  published  in  1729  an  edition 
of  Homer,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  which  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  is  still  used  by  students  of 
Homer.  He  died  in  May,  1729. 

Addison  calls  Dr.  Clarke  “one  of  the  most  accurate, 
learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.” 
Voltaire  regarded  him  as  a  mere  reasoning-machine,  ( un 
moulitt  h  raisonnement .)  “  With  a  mind,”  says  Dugald 

Stewart,  “  far  inferior  to  that  of  Locke  in  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  originality,  and  fertility  of  invention,  he  was  never¬ 
theless  the  more  wary  and  skilful  disputant  of  the  two.” 

See  Hoadly,  “Life  of  S.  Clarke;’’  William  Whiston,  “His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Clarke,”  1748;  D.  Stewart,  “  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Dissertation”  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  of  Norwich,  was  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  dis¬ 
senters  at  Saint  Alban’s.  He  published  a  “Collection 
of  the  Promises  of  Scripture  under  their  Proper  Heads.” 
Died  in  1769. 

Clarke,  (Sarah  J.)  See  Lippincott. 

Clarke,  (William,)  an  English  priest  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Shropshire  in  1696.  He  became  rector  of  Bux- 
ted  in  1724,  and  prebendary  of  Chichester  in  1738.  He 
published  “  The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  Coins.”  Died  in  1771.  Edward  Clarke,  author 
of  “  Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,”  was  his  son. 

Clark'sgn,  (David,)  an  eminent  nonconformist  di¬ 


vine,  born  at  Bradford,  England,  in  1622.  He  was  ejected 
from  the  living  of  Mortlake  in  1662,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Owen  in  1683.  Baxter  calls  him  “a  divine  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  worth.”  He  published  sermons  and  other  theo¬ 
logical  treatises.  Died  in  1686. 

Clark'spn,  (Robert  Harper,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  bishop,  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  November  19,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
College  in  1844,  and  from  the  College  of  Saint  James, 
in  Maryland,  in  1848.  In  1851  he  took  priest’s  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1865  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Nebraska,  his  jurisdiction  being  that  of  a 
missionary-bishop  until  1870,  when  Nebraska  became  a 
regular  diocese.  Died  at  Omaha,  March  10,  1884. 

Clarkson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  philanthropist, 
whose  name  is  memorably  identified  with  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  was  born  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  in  1760.  He  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  Latin  dis¬ 
sertation  in  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1784. 
In  the  next  year  his  interest  was  first  excited  in  the 
question  of  slavery,  when  the  vice-chancellor  announced 
that  the  senior  bachelors  would  compete  for  the  prize 
by  Latin  essays  on  this  subject :  “  Is  involuntary  ser¬ 
vitude  justifiable  ?”  He  composed  an  essay,  which  was 
successful ;  and  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
iniquity  and  miseries  of  the  slave-trade  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  meditate  on  and  investigate  the  subject,  until, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  cause  of  the  slaves.  His  essay  led  him  into 
communion  with  William  Dillwyn,  George  Harrison, 
and  a  few  other  “  Friends”  of  London,  who  as  early  as 
1783  had  formed  themselves  into  an  anti-slavery  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  been  the  earhist 
pioneers  in  this  reform,  having  in  1760  refused  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  fellowship  to  all  who  took  part  in  the  “  guilty 
traffic.”  Clarkson  collected  and  diffused  information  on 
the  subject  with  unwearied  zeal  and  diligence,  and  nevei 
quailed  before  the  violence  and  threats  of  those  whorr, 
self-interest  made  his  enemies.  He  found  a  powerful 
coadjutor  in  Wilberforce,  who  in  May,  1789,  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
traffic.  In  1790  he  spent  several  months  in  Paris,  where 
he  conferred  with  Mirabeau,  who  asked  and  received 
from  him  ample  assistance  in  composing  a  speech  on 
the  subject.  The  immense  efforts  of  Clarkson  and  his 
friends  were  often  defeated  in  Parliament ;  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  cause  was  reserved  to  the  ministry  of  Fox. 
In  March,  1807,  the  “Magna  Charta  of  Africa  was  com 
pleted.”  In  1808  he  published  “The  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,”  (2  vols.)  He  was  chosen 
in  1823  vice-president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  just 
formed,  and  lived  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1838.  Pie  was  the  author  of  n 
“  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,”  and  of  “  Memoirs  of  thf 
Life  of  William  Penn,”  (1813.)  Died  in  1846. 

See  Thomas  Taylor,  “Life  of  T.  Clarkson;”  “Thomas  Clark¬ 
son:  a  Monograph,”  by  James  Elmes,  London,  1854. 

Clarus,  kli'rfcs,  (Johann  Christian  August,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Buch-am-Forst,  in  Franconia, 
in  1775.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic  for  nearly  forty  years,  beginning  in  1810.  He 
published  “  Views  on  the  Progress  of  the  Cholera,” 
(1831,)  and  other  works. 

Cla'spn,  (Isaac,)  an  American  poet  and  actor,  born 
in  New  York  in  1789.  He  produced  a  continuation  of 
Byron’s  “  Don  Juan,”  (1825,)  and  a  collection  of  poems, 
entitled  “Horace  in  New  York,”  (1826.)  He  committed 
suicide  in  London  in  1834. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Classen,  klis'sen,  (Johannes,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Hamburg,  November  21,  1805.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic  and  Bonn,  and  became  a  Greek  professor  at 
Heidelberg.  His  chief  work  is  an  edition  of  Thucydides, 
(1862,  et  seq.)  Died  in  1891. 

Clauberg,  klow'b§RG,  (Johann,)  a  Cartesian  philo¬ 
sopher,  born  at  Solingen,  in  Westphalia,  in  1622.  He 
taught  at  Herborn  and  Duisburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  profound  disciples  of  Descartes.  His  works  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “  Opera  Philosophica,”  (2 
vols.,  1691.)  Died  in  1665. 

See  Morhof,  “Polyhistor  Literarius.” 
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Claude,  the  French  of  Claudius,  which  see. 

Claude,  kl5d,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  La  Sauvetat,  near  Agen,  in  1619.  He 
preached  at  Nimes  and  Montauban,  and  in  1666  became 
pastor  of  Charenton,  near  Paris.  His  eloquence  and 
wisdom  lendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France.  He  had  several  dis¬ 
putes  with  Bossuet  and  Arnauld  on  theology.  When 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  (1685,)  he  retired  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  died  in  1687.  “  Bossuet,”  says 

Hallam,  “  was  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  France  ;  Claude  was  in  equal  pre-eminence 
on  the  other  side.”  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Defence 
of  the  Reformation,”  (1673,)  and  many  other  works. 

See  Abel  Rodolphe  dk  Laderize,  “Abr^g4  de  la  Vie  de  M. 
Claude,”  1687;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic£- 
*on,  “  M^moires.” 

Claude,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1684.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  French  church  in  London  in  1710,  and  died  in  1712. 

Claude  de  France,  kl5d  deh  fRfiNss,  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  was  born  at  Romorantin  in  1499.  She 
was  married  to  Francis  I.  in  1514.  Historians  praise 
her  eminent  virtues.  Died  in  1524. 

Claude  de  Turin.  See  Claudius  of  Turin. 

Claude  Lorrain,*  klaud  (or  klod)  lor-ran',  [Fr.  pron. 
klod  lo'r&N',]  the  prince  of  landscape-painters,  was  born 
at  the  Chateau  de  Chamagne,  in  Lorraine,  in  1600.  His 
proper  name  was  Claude  Gel^e,  (zheh-li'.)  He  went 
to  Rome  in  early  youth,  and  studied  under  G.  Waals  at 
Naples  about  two  years.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of 
Agostino  Tassi,  a  landscape-painter  of  Rome.  There 
is  a  doubtful  tradition  that  he  served  Tassi  as  cook, 
also  that  he  was  originally  an  apprentice  to  a  pastry¬ 
cook.  He  observed  with  constant  attention  the  Italian 
scenery,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  modified  by 
the  ever-changing  hours  and  seasons.  After  a  tour  of 
two  years  in  France  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  Rome 
in  1627,  was  patronized  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  pre-eminence  in  his  department  of  art.  His  works  are 
not  exact  transcripts  of  real  nature,  but  combinations 
of  picturesque  scenes,  selected  with  taste  and  idealized 
with  inimitable  art  “Every  period  of  the  day,  with  all 
its  elemental  vicissitudes,  has  been  successfully  embodied 
by  his  magic  pencil.”  His  colouring  is  rich,  delicate,  and 
harmonious.  His  aerial  perspective  has  probably  never 
been  equalled.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  Esther 
and  Ahasuerus,”  “A  Seaport  at  Sunset,”  and  “The 
Embarkation  of  Saint  Ursula.”  Died  in  Rome  in  1682. 

In  respect  to  the  merit  of  Claude,  Ruskin,  the  “  Magnus 
Apollo”  of  art  and  prince  of  parodox,  dissents  from  the 
great  majority  of  critics.  “  Claude’s  capacities,”  says  he, 
“  were  of  the  most  limited  kind ;  but  he  had  tenderness 
of  perception  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  he  effected 
a  revolution  in  art.  This  revolution  consisted  mainly 
in  setting  the  sun  in  heaven.  Till  his  time,  no  one  had 
seriously  thought  of  painting  the  sun  but  conventionally. 
.  .  .  Claude  made  the  sun  his  subject,  and  painted  the 
effects  of  misty  shadows  cast  by  his  rays  over  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  other  delicate  aerial  transitions,  as  no  one 
had  ever  done  before,  and,  in  some  respects,  as  no  one 
has  done  in  oil-colour  since.  There  was  a  certain  fool¬ 
ish  elegance  in  his  work ;  but  it  resembled  nothing  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world.”  Reynolds  used  to  say  that 
“there  would  be  another  Raphael  before  there  was  an¬ 
other  Claude.” 

See  RusmN,  “Modern  Painters;”  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of 
Painters;”  Dussieux,  “Les  Artistes  Frangais  &  l’Etranger.” 

Clauder,  klow'der,  (Gabriel,)  a  German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1633  ;  died  in  1691. 

Claudet,  klo'dc/,  (Antoine  Franqois,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  photographer,  born  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1 797- 
He  made  great  improvements  upon  Daguerre’s  pro¬ 
cesses.  Died  in  1867. 

Clau'dI-a  Gens,  a  patrician  house  of  Rome,  which 

*  The  last  part  of  this  name  is  often  incorrectly  written  Lorrain*. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  adjective ,  agreeing  with  Claude, 
in  the  masculine  gender,  which  is  always  without  the  final  e.  The 
whole  name  signifies  “  Claude  the  Lorrainer.”  In  case  we  should 
say  Claude  of  Lorraine,  it  should  then  be  written  with  the  e,  as  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  province  of  Lorraine,  which  is  feminine. 


produced  many  dictators,  consuls,  censors,  etc.,  and 
from  which  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  were 
descended.  The  surnames  of  the  patrician  Claudii  were 
Caecus,  Crassus,  Tulcher,  Sabinus,  etc.  They  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  pride  and  despotic  character. 

Clau'dI-an,  [It.  Claudiano,  klow  -  de  -  i'no ;  Fr. 
Claudien,  kia'de-^N',]  (Claudius  Claudianus,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Latin  epic  poet,  born  at  Alexandria  about  365 
a. d.  He  became  a  resident  of  Rome,  and  a  favourite  of 
Stilicho,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  He  acquired  by  his  poems  such  celebrity 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
by  the  emperor  and  the  senate.  His  principal  works 
are  “The  Rape  of  Proserpine,”  a  “Eulogy  of  Stilicho,” 
(“De  Laudibus  Stilichonis,”)  “The  War  against  the 
Getae,”  (“  De  Bello  Getico,”)  and  satires  against  Eutro- 
pius  and  Rufinus.  Some  portions  of  these  have  been 
lost.  He  has  a  rich  imagination,  a  picturesque  style, 
and  harmonious  versification.  In  his  religious  opinions 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  pagan.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown ;  but  he  was  living  in  408  a.d.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets. 

See  T.  Mazzo,  “  Vita  di  Claudiano,”  166S  ;  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  xxx.  ;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  and  the  prefatory  remarks  in  J.  M. 
Gesner’s  edition  of  Claudian’s  Works,  1759. 

Claudiano.  See  Claudian. 

Claudien.  See  Claudian. 

Claudini,  klow-dee'nee,  or  Chiodini,  ke-o-dee'nee 
(Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Bologna, 
won  a  high  reputation  by  his  writings,  among  which  are 
“Crises  and  Critical  Days,”  (1612,)  and  “Rational  Prac¬ 
tice,”  (“Empirica  rationalis,”  1653.)  Died  in  1618. 

Clau'dI-us,  [Fr.  Claude,  klod,]  or,  more  fully,  Tibe¬ 
rius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  fourth  Emperor  of 
Rome,  born  at  Lyons  in  10  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  by  Antonia  Minor,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Mark 
Antony,)  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Being  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  he  took  no  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Caligula,  who 
was  his  nephew,  gave  him  the  office  of  consul  in  37 
a.d.  On  the  death  of  Caligula,  in  41,  CJaudius  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  mutinous  soldiers ;  and  the  sen¬ 
ate,  though  they  preferred  a  republic,  acquiesced  in  the 
choice  of  the  army.  His  accession,  as  usual,  was  sig¬ 
nalized  by  acts  of  justice  and  clemency.  He  recalled 
exiles,  diminished  taxes,  and  built  an  aqueduct  in  Rome. 
The  principal  military  event  of  his  reign  was  his  success¬ 
ful  invasion  of  Britain  in  person.  His  wife,  the  infamous 
Messalina,  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him,  and  caused 
senators  and  other  innocent  persons  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  she  became  so  shameless  as  to  marry  Caius  Silius, 
she  was  executed,  by  the  order  or  permission  of  Clau¬ 
dius.  He  afterwards  married  his  niece,  Agrippina  the 
Younger,  who  by  a  former  husband  had  a  son,  L.  Do- 
mitius.  Having  persuaded  him  to  adopt  this  son,  she 
poisoned  Claudius  in  54  a.d.,  when  her  son,  assuming 
the  name  of  Nero,  became  emperor. 

See  Suetonius,  “Claudius;”  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius,  “History.” 

Claudius,  (Appius,)  surnamed  Crassus,  a  Roman 
decemvir  of  patrician  rank,  was  elected  consul  in  451 
B.C.,  soon  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  decemviri 
He  was  notorious  for  his  nefarious  attempt  to  enslave  and 
dishonour  Virginia,  who  was  rescued  from  his  power  by  a 
tragical  death.  (See  Virginia.)  Appius  was  imprisoned, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  committed  suicide. 

Claudius,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  surnamed  Goth'i- 
cus,  an  emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  in  Ulyricum  in  214 
a.d.  After  having  a  high  command  under  Valerian,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  at  the  death  of 
Gallienus,  in  268.  The  senate  confirmed  this  choice. 
The  same  year  he  defeated  the  rebel  Aureolus  in  battle. 
In  269  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Goths  or 
Scythians  near  Nissa,  in  Servia,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Gothicus.  He  died  of  an  epidemic  disease  at  Sirmium 
in  270,  leaving  a  good  reputation  for  virtue  and  talents. 
His  brother,  Quintilius,  was  proposed  as  his  successor ; 
but  the  army  preferred  Aurelian. 

See  Trebellius  Pollio,  “  Claudius,”  in  the  “  Historia  Augusta ;” 
Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 
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Claudius,  klow'de-iis,  (Matthias,)  surnamed  Asmus, 
and  the  Messenger  of  Wandsbeck,  a  popular  German 
poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Rheinfeld,  near  Lubeck, 
in  1743.  He  was  appointed  controller  (revisor)  of  the 
Bank  of  Altona  in  1778,  and  resided  mostly  at  Wands¬ 
beck.  His  works  consist  of  essays,  fables,  epigrams, 
humorous  and  serious  poems,  etc.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  “Rhine- Wine  Song,”  (“ Rheinweinlied.”) 
Died  at  Hamburg  in  1815. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale  Hennings,  “Asmus :  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  Literatur,”  etc.,  1798. 

Clau'di-us  of  Turin  [Lat.  Clau'dius  Tauri'nus; 
Fr.  Claude  de  Turin,  klod  deh  tii'rS.N']  was  born 
in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
became  the  chaplain  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Bishop  of  Turin.  He  was  very  zealous  in 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  gradually  crept 
into  the  Church,  and  vehemently  opposed  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  the  cross ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has 
been  styled  “the  Protestant  of  the  ninth  century.”  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
various  portions  of  Scripture.  He  was  publicly  charged 
with  heresy ;  but  his  death,  wrhich  occurred  about  840, 
saved  him,  probably,  from  a  determined  persecution. 

See  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Martyrs  before  and  after  Luther,” 
Philadelphia,  1867;  Neander,  “Church  History.” 

Clau'dius  Cse'cus,  (see'kus,)  (Appius,)  a  Roman 
patrician,  who  was  censor  from  312  to  308  b.c.  During 
this  period  he  constructed  the  Appian  Way  from  Rome 
to  Capua.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and  interrex ,  (or 
regent,)  and  became  blind,  as  his  surname  indicates 
He  wrote  a  poem,  and  a  legal  work  in  prose. 

Claudius  Civilis.  See  Civilis. 

Claudius  Claudianus.  See  Claudian. 

Claudius  Herodes.  See  PIerodes,  (Atticus.) 

Claud'i-us  Pul'-elier,  (Appius,)  a  son  of  Publius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  was  chosen  praetor  in  215  B.c.,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  legate  under  Marcellus  in  Sicily.  He 
was  elected  consul  in  212,  and  commanded  an  army  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
Hannibal  at  Capua  about  210  B.C. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  (Appius,)  a  brother  of  the  Clodius 
killed  by  Milo,  was  praetor  in  57  B.c.  and  consul  in  53,  aftei 
which  he  misgoverned  Cilicia  about  two  years.  On  his 
return  he  was  prosecuted  by  Dolabella,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Hortensius.  He  became 
censor  in  the  year  50,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  office  ex¬ 
pelled  Sallust  and  others  from  the  senate.  Having  taken 
the  side  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  he  obtained  command 
in  Greece,  where  he  died  about  48  b.c. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  (Publius,)  a  Roman  general,  son 
of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  noticed  above,  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  insolence  and  pride.  He  was  elected 
consul  in  249  B.c.,  during  the  first  Punic  war.  He  took 
command  of  the  fleet,  and,  though  the  auspices  were 
unfavourable,  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was  deprived 
of  office  and  disgraced. 

Claudius  Taurinus.  See  Claudius  of  Turin. 

Claugh't9n,  (Rev.  Thomas  Legh,)  an  English  clas¬ 
sical  scholar,  born  about  1808.  He  was  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  from  1852  to  1857,  and  in  1877  became 
Bishop  of  Saint  Alban’s.  Died  July  25,  1892. 

Claus,  klowss,  (Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  zoologist,  born  at  Cassel,  January  2,  1835,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Marburg  and  Giessen.  He  held  successive 
professorships  in  Marburg,  (i860,)  Gottingen,  (1870,) 
and  Vienna,  (1873.)  His  principal  investigations  have 
been  among  the  Crustaceans  and  Coelenterates.  His 
works  include  “Die  freilebenden  Copepoden,”  (1863,) 
“  Untersuchungen  zur  Erforschung  der  genealogischen 
Grundlage  des  Krustaceensystems,”  (1876,)  “  Grundziige 
der  Zoologie,”  and  “  Kleines  Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie,” 
(1880.) 

Claus,  ( W ilhelmine,)  an  eminent  German  pianist, 
born  at  Prague,  December  13,  1834,  has  given  concerts 
in  Paris,  London,  and  various  cities  of  Germany.  She 
married  Friedrich  Szarvady  in  1857. 

Clausade,  de,  deh  klo'ztd',  (George  Jacques  Am£- 
d4e,)  a  French  lawyer  and  writer,  born  in  1809.  Among 


his  works  is  a  “  Voyage  to  Stockholm.”  He  died  in 

1847. 

Clausberg,  klows'bSRG,  (Christlieb,)  a  German 
mathematician,  born  in  1689,  was  preceptor  of  the  prince- 
royal  at  Copenhagen,  and  published  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Commerce,”  and  an  excellent  “Demonstrative 
Arithmetic,”  (1732.)  Died  in  1751. 

Clausel,  kld'zSl',  (Bertrand,)  Count,  a  French 
marshal,  born  at  Mirepoix  (Ariege)  in  1772.  He  be¬ 
came  general  of  brigade  in  1799,  and  general  of  division 
about  1804.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Austria  in 
1809,  and  commanded  with  iclat  at  Salamanca  (where 
he  was  severely  wounded)  in  1812.  Having  fought  for 
Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  forced  to 
fly  for  his  life,  and  went  to  the  United  States  in  1815. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1820,  obtained  command  of 
the  army  in  Africa  in  1830,  received  a  marshal’s  biton 
in  1831,  and  became  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in  1835. 
For  his  ill  success  in  an  expedition  against  Constantine, 
he  was  recalled  in  1837.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Clausel  de  Coussergues,  kld'zSl'  deh  koo's&Rg', 
(Jean  Claude,)  a  French  politician,  noted  for  intoler¬ 
ance,  was  born  in  Aveyron  in  1759.  He  emigrated  about 
1790,  and  returned  about  1800.  After  the  restoration  he 
became  an  ultra-royalist,  and  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the* 
court  of  cassation  in  1815.  Died  in  1846. 

Clausen,  klow'zen,  (Henrik  Georg,)  an  eminent 
Danish  preacher,  born  in  Sleswick  in  1759.  He  became 
pastor  of  a  church  of  Copenhagen  in  1797,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  there  about  forty  years.  Died  in  1840. 

See  Erslew,  “Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Clausen,  (Henrik  Nicolai,)  a  Danish  theologian  and 
statesman  of  great  ability  and  influence,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Maribo,  on  the  island  of  Laaland,  in 
1793.  He  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of- Copenhagen  in  1820,  and  developed  his  rational¬ 
istic  doctrines  in  many  works  remarkable  for  learning 
and  eloquence.  Among  them  are  “  Augustin  >f  Hippo 
the  Interpreter  of  Scripture,”  (“Augustinus  Hipponensis 
Sacrae  Scripturae  Interpres,”  1826,)  “  Popular  Discourses 
on  the  Reformation,”  (1836,)  and  “The  Augsburg 
Confession  explained  Historically  and  Dogmatically,” 
(both  in  Danish,  1851.)  In  politics  he  was  a  champion  of 
liberal  principles  and  Danish  nationality.  He  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  States  in  1840,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  constitutional  reform  of 

1848.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  privy 
councillor  and  minister  without  a  portfolio.  He  resigned 
office  in  1851.  Died  March  26,  1877. 

See  Erslew,  “  Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Clausewitz,  von,  fon  klow'zeh-ftits',  (Karl,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Prussian  general  and  writer  on  war,  born  at 
Burg  in  1780.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  1812, 
served  on  the  staff  in  the  Russian  army  in  1813,  and 
published  in  1814  an  “Account  of  the  Campaign  of 
1813,”  which  was  favourably  received.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Military  Academy  ( allgemeine 
Krizgschule )  of  Prussia  in  1818,  with  the  title  of  major- 
general.  He  died  in  1831,  after  which  appeared  his 
“  Posthumous  Works,”  (10  vols.,  1832-37.)  Among  these 
is  a  treatise  entitled  “  On  War,”  (“  Vom  Kriege,”)  which 
is  said  to  be  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit. 

Clausius,  klow'se-oos,  (Rudolf  Julius  Emanuel,) 
an  eminent  German  physicist,  born  at  Koslin,  in  Pomera¬ 
nia,  January  2,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  and 
held  professorships  of  physics  at  Zurich,  Wurzburg,  and 
Bonn.  He  discovered  the  principle  of  the  Virial  in 
mathematical  physics,  and  published  “Ueber  das  Wesen 
der  Warme,”  (1857,)  and  “Die  Potentialfunktion  und 
das  Potential,”  (1859.)  Clausius  asserts,  on  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  grounds,  that  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  has  been  proved,  and  that  miracles  are,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  entirely  possible.  Died  in  1888. 

Clavena,  kU-va'ni,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Belluno,  lived  about  1600. 

Claver,  kli-vaiR',  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  missionary, 
born  about  1582.  He  laboured  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  slaves.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Suarez,  “Vida  del  P.  P.  Claver,”  1657;  Flhuriau,  “Vie do 
R.  P.  Claver,”  1751. 
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Claveret,  kltv'r^',  (Jean,)#  French  dramatist,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1590;  died  in  1666. 

Claverhouse.  See  Graham,  (John.) 

Clavier,  klJFve-4',  (Etienne,)  a  French  Hellenist 
and  judge,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1762.  He  was  judge  of 
the  criminal  court  in  Paris  under  the  Directory  and  under 
the  empire  until  1811.  When  the  judges  were  urged  to 
condemn  Moreau  to  death,  and  were  assured  by  Murat 
that  the  executive  would  pardon  him,  Clavier  repelled 
the  idea,  saying,  “ But  who  will  pardon  us?”  In  1809 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute.  He  contributed  to 
the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and  published  several 
works,  among  which  is  “Pausanias,  Description  de  la 
Grece,”  (6  vols.,)  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a 
good  French  version.  Died  in  1817. 

Claviere,  klt've-aiR',  (Etienne,)  a  Swiss  financier 
and  author,  was  borrfat  Geneva  in  1735.  He  removed 
to  Paris,  where,  before  the  Revolution,  he  was  engaged 
in  banking.  About  1789  he  became  a  political  associate 
of  Mirabeau,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  and 
who  availed  himself  of  those  talents  in  composing  his 
speeches,  essays,  etc.  In  1791  he  was  chosen  deputy 
suppliant  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  the  Giron¬ 
dist  minister  of  finance  from  March  to  June  in  1792. 
Having  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
doomed  to  die,  he  killed  himself  in  December,  1793.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  Finance.  “  He  was,”  says  Dumont,  “  a 
man  of  superior  intellect,  and  was  the  author  of  almost 
all  Mirabeau’s  works  on  finance.”  (“Recollections  of 
Mirabeau.”) 

See  Villaum£,  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution.” 

Clavigero,  kli-ve-Ha'ro,  (Francisco  Saverio,)  a 
Mexican  historian,  born  at  Vera  Cruz  about  1720.  He 
was  employed  about  thirty  years  as  a  Jesuit  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  whose  history  and  tra¬ 
ditions  he  diligently  studied.  In  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  about  1767*  be  went  to 
Europe,  and  found  an  asylum  at  Cesena,  Italy,  where  he 
published,  in  Italian,  his  “  Ancient  History  of  Mexico,” 
(1780.)  It  is  the  most  complete  account  that  has  been 
written  of  the  history,  religion,  customs,  arts,  and  natural 
history  of  that  country.  Died  in  1793. 

Clavijo,  de,  d&  kH-vee'Ho,  (Ruy  Gonzalez,)  a  Span¬ 
iard,  who  in  1403  was  sent  by  Henry  III.  of  Castile  as 
ambassador  to  Tamerlane,  whom  he  found  at  Samarcand. 
Having  returned  home  in  1406,  he  published  a  “  History 
of  Tamerlane,”  with  an  account  of  the  journey,  which 
i9  said  to  be  veracious  and  valuable. 

Clavijo  y  Fajardo  or  Faxardo,  kli-vee'Ho  e  fl- 
HaR'do,  (Jos6,)  a  Spanish  writer,  born  in  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands  in  1726.  He  published  in  Madrid  a 
successful  periodical,  “  The  Thinker,”  (“  El  Pensador,”) 
and  was  appointed  officer  or  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
the  department  of  state.  It  appears  that  about  1 764  he 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise  to  Marie  Caron,  a 
French  lady,  whose  brother,  the  famous  Beaumarchais, 
appealing  to  the  code  of  honour,  obtained  some  revenge 
or  satisfaction  and  published  his  version  of  the  affair. 
This  story  has  been  dramatized  by  Goethe.  Clavijo  was 
editor  of  the  “Mercurio,”  a  political  journal,  from  1773 
to  1793.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Beaumarchais,  “Fragment  de  mon  Voyage  d’Espagne  ec 
1764.” 

Ciavius,  kli've-fis,  (Christoph,)  a  learned  German 
mathematician  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1537- 
Having  visited  Rome,  he  was  employed  in  1581  by  Gre¬ 
gory  XIII.  to  reform  the  calendar.  He  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  in  his  time ;  though  he  was  criticised  with 
much  acrimony  by  Scaliger.  He  published  many  works, 
which  were  often  reprinted,  and  among  which  were 
“Geometria  Practica,”  (1604,)  and  an  “Explanation 
of  the  Roman  Calendar  of  Gregory  XIII.,”  in  Latin, 
(1603.)  Died  in  1612. 

Ciax'ton,  (Alexander,)  a  commodore  in  the 
United  States  navy,  born  in  Maryland  about  i79°> 
died  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1841. 

Claxton,  (Kate,)  the  stage-name  of  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Stevenson,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1848.  In 
1872  she  created  the  part  of  Louise  in  “The  Two 
Orphans,”  in  which  character  she  is  best  known. 


Clay,  (Cassius  Marcellus,)  an  American  statesman, 
a  son  of  General  Green  Clay,  noticed  below’,  was  born 
in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  in  1810.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
several  times  between  1835  and  1841.  His  acknowledged 
abilities  and  rare  force  of  character  seemed  to  anticipate 
a  distinguished  political  career ;  but  his  anti-slavery  prin¬ 
ciples  prevented  the  brilliant  success  he  might  other¬ 
wise  have  achieved.  He  raised  his  voice  boldly  against 
slavery,  and  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Union.  He  advocated  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
Presidency  in  1844  by  speeches  in  the  Northern  States. 
In  1845  he  began  to  edit  “The  True  American,”  an 
anti-slavery  paper,  published  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  encountered  violent  opposition,  and  defended  him¬ 
self  courageously  against  the  mob  in  several  bloody  con¬ 
flicts.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war  with 
distinction,  (1846-47.)  About  1850  he  separated  from 
the  Whig  party,  lie  favoured  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  i860,  and  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  general  of  volunteers  in  1861.  In  1862  or 
1863  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  spring  of  1869,  when  Governor  Curtin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  His  writings 
and  speeches  were  edited  and  published  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  1848.  Died  July  22,  1903. 

Clay,  (Clement  C.,)an  American  lawyer  and  Senator, 
born  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  in  1789,  removed  to 
Alabama  about  1812.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ala¬ 
bama  by  the  Democrats  in  1835,  and  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  1837.  Died  in  1866. 

Clay,  (Clement  C.,)  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Madison  county,  Alabama,  in  1819.  He  practised 
law,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1:853  by  the  Democrats,  and  re-elected  about  1857.  He 
was  a  zealous  disunionist  in  1860-65.  Died  Jan.  3,  1882. 

Clay,  (Frederic,)  an  English  musical  composer,  born 
in  Paris,  August  3,  1840,  wrote  the  music  for  Tom  Tay¬ 
lor’s  “Court  and  Cottage,”  (1862,)  Gilbert’s  “Princess 
Toto,”  (1875,)  and  other  operas,  and  produced  cantatas 
and  songs.  Died  November  29,  1889. 

Clay,  (Green,)  General,  a  pioneer  and  legislator, 
born  in  Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  in  1757.  He  mi¬ 
grated  to  Kentucky  about  1776,  and  served  many  years 
in  the  legislature  of  that  State.  In  1813  he  defended 
Fort  Meigs  with  success  against  a  strong  force  of  British 
and  Indians.  Died  in  1826. 

Clay,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  American  statesman  and 
orator,  born  in  a  district  called  “  the  Slashes,”  in  Hanover 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777.  He  was  a 
son  of  John  Clay,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died  about 
1782,  and  who  left  but  little  property  to  his  children. 
Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  in  a  com¬ 
mon  school,  Henry  became,  in  1792,  a  copying  clerk  in 
the  court  of  chancery  at  Richmond,  and  there  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  eminent  judge  George  Wythe,  from 
whose  counsels  and  influence  he  derived  much  benefit. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797,  and 
removed  in  the  same  year  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where 
his  practice  was  crowned  with  a  rapid  and  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1799  he  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Hart,  of  Lexington.  When  the  people  of  Kentucky  wrere 
about  to  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  in  1799,  Mr.  Clay, 
by  his  writings  and  speeches,  advocated  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  his  State  about  1804,  and  was  sent  in  1806  to  fill  for  a 
short  term  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  a  Senator.  Having 
been  again  chosen  a  Senator  in  1809,  he  made  a  speech 
in  favour  of  the  protection  of  American  manufactures, 
and  one  against  the  United  States  Bank.  His  term  in 
the  Senate  having  expired  in  181:,  he  was  then  chosen 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  November  of  that  year. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  pro¬ 
bably  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  war  party.  He  was  re-elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  May,  1813,  resigned  that  office  in  January 
1814,  and  was  then  sent  to  Europe  as  a  commissioner  to 
treat  for  peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  of  Ghent 
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having  been  signed  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  colleagues  in 
December,  1814,  he  returned  home  in  September,  1815. 
In  December,  1815,  (and  thrice  afterwards,)  he  was  again 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
supported  in  1816  the  bill  to  charter  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  on  which  question  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinions.  In  1818  he  made  a  great 
speech  for  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  re¬ 
publics.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  supporters 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which,  in  1821,  after  a 
long  and  exciting  contest,  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  slavery,  and  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
territories  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude.  Before  this 
time  he  had  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  statesman 
and  an  orator.  “At  thirty,”  says  Parton,  “he  was,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  stump,  ‘Kentucky’s  favourite 
son,’  and  incomparably  the  finest  orator  in  the  Western 
country.  Kentucky  had  tried  him,  and  found  him  per¬ 
fectly  to  her  mind.  ...  In  familiar  conversation  he  used 
language  of  the  most  Western  description ;  and  he  had 
a  singularly  careless,  graceful  way  with  him,  that  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  vigour  and  dignity  of  his  public 
efforts.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  Speakership 
not  one  of  his  decisions  had  been  reversed,  and  he  had 
presided  over  the  turbulent  and  restive  House  with  that 
perfect  blending  of  courtesy  and  firmness  which  at  once 
restrains  and  charms.” 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States  in  1824,  and  received  thirty- 
seven  electoral  votes.  When  the  election  of  President 
devolved  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  preferred 
Mr.  Adams  to  General  Jackson,  and  his  influence  de¬ 
cided  the  result.  He  thus  gave  the  partisans  of  Jackson 
some  pretext  for  the  calumnious  charge  of  “  bargain  and 
corruption”  which  impaired  his  popularity  for  a  time. 
In  March,  1825,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
In  April,  1826,  he  fought  a  bloodless  duel  with  John 
Randolph,  who  had  spoken  of  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay  as  a  “combination  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
blackleg.”  He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
for  six  years,  1831-37,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  anti- 
Jackson  party  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1832.  He 
received  the  votes  of  only  six  States,  viz.,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Clay  was  the  author  of  the  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1832-33,  occasioned  by  the  danger  of  a  violent 
collision  between  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Federal  government.  Although  he  was  the  favourite 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  recently  organized,  he  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1836.  About  the 
end  of  that  year  he  was  re-elected  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  supported  General  Harrison  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  in  1840.  In  the  Senate  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  national  bank  and  the  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  He  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  early  in  1842,  and  retired  to  his 
residence  at  Ashland,  near  Lexington.  The  Whig  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  May,  1844,  with  great  unanimity, 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency.  He  opposed  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas,  (which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Polk, 
the  Democratic  candidate,)  and  declared  that  no  earthly 
power  should  ever  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  addition 
of  one  acre  of  slave  territory  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Clay  received  one  hundred  and  five  electoral  votes,  cast 
by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  but  he  was  not  elected. 

He  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1847. 
In  December,  1848,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  national 
Senate,  in  which  he  afterwards  made  numerous  speeches, 
especially  on  the  controversy  occasioned  by  slavery.  The 
Compromise  of  1850,  which  postponed  for  ten  years  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  was  chiefly  his 
w°rk.  In  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Compromise  Bill 
he  said,  “I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Union, — a  subordinate  one  to  my  own  State.”  He  died 
at  Washington,  June  29,  1852.  He  had  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  “  Take  him  for  all  in  all,”  says  Parton 
“  we  must  regard  him  as  the  first  of  American  orators ; 
but  posterity  will  not  assign  him  that  rank,  because  pos¬ 
terity  will  not  hear  that  matchless  voice,  will  not  see  those 


large  gestures,  those  striking  attitudes,  that  grand  man¬ 
ner,  which  gave  to  second-rate  composition  first-rate 
effect.  .  .  .  Plis  speeches  will  long  be  interesting  as  the 
relics  of  a  magnificent  and  dazzling  personality,  and  for 
the  light  they  cast  upon  the  history  of  parties  ;  but  they 
add  scarcely  anything  to  the  intellectual  property  of  the 
nation.” 

See  Parton,  “  Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,”  1867  ;  Epes 
Sargent,  “Life  of  Henry  Clay,”  1844;  Calvin  Colton,  “Life  of 
Henry  Clay,”  2  vols.,  1846;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Americans,”  vol.  i. ;  “North  American  Review”  for  October, 
1827,  October,  1831,  (by  A.  H.  Everett,)  and  January,  1866 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1840;  Edward  G,  Parker, 
“Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  Boston,  1857. 

Clay,  (James  B.,)  a  son  of  Henry  Clay,  was  born  ii* 
1817.  He  joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1857  to  represent  a  district  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  secessionist  in  1861.  Died  in  1864. 

Clay,  (Johann.)  See  Clai. 

Clayborne,  kla'bgrn,  (William,)  an  early  settler  and 
explorer  of  Virginia,  occupied  Kent  Island,  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  about  1631.  He  was  involved  in  disputes 
and  violent  conflicts  with  Lord  Baltimore  and  Leonard 
Calvert.  He  became  secretary  of  state  about  1652. 

Clay'ton,  (Augustin  Smith,)  born  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  in  1783,  became  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Georgia  in  1819,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
about  1832.  Died  in  1839. 

Clay'ton,  (John,)  an  English  botanist,  born  in  Kent 
about  1690.  He  emigrated  in  1705  to  Virginia,  where 
he  practised  medicine  and  botanized  extensively.  He 
wrote  articles  on  the  natural  history  of  Virginia,  which 
were  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
1739  Linnaeus  and  Gronovius  published  a  “Flora  of 
Virginia,  exhibiting  the  Plants  which  J.  Clayton  has 
collected.”  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  was  named 
Claytonia  in  his  honour  by  Gronovius.  Died  in  1773. 

Clayton,  (John  Middleton,)  an  American  states¬ 
man,  born  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  in  1796.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815,  and  studied  law, 
which  he  practised  with  success  in  Delaware.  He 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  pleader.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Delaware. 
Having  joined  the  Whig  party,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Federal  Senate  in  1835.  He  was  chief  justice  of  Dela¬ 
ware  from  1837  to  1839,  and  represented  that  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  to  1849.  In  March, 

1849,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President 
Taylor.  Fie  negotiated  with  the  British  government 
in  1850  the  celebrated  “  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.”  Fie 
resigned  office  on  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  July, 

1850,  and  was  again  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  six  years,  1851-57.  He  married  in  early  l’fe, 
and  had  several  children,  whom  he  survived.  He  died 
in  November,  1856,  leaving  a  fair  reputation  for  ability 
and  integrity. 

Clay'tpn,  (Robert,)  F.R.S.,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1695.  He  became  Bishop  of  Killala 
in  1730,  of  Cork  in  1735,  and  of  Clogher  in  1745.  He 
published  an  “Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Jews,’1 
and  other  works.  His  “  Essay  on  Spirit”  (1751)  gave 
much  offence  to  the  Anglican  Church  by  its  advocacy 
of  Arian  or  Unitarian  doctrines.  Died  in  1758. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Cle-an'd^T,  [Gr.  KXeavtipoc ;  Fr.  Cl£andre,  k!Y- 
ftNdR',]  a  corrupt  prime  minister  of  Commodus,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  was  originally  a  Phrygian  slave.  He 
was  put  to  death  about  189  a.d. 

Cle-a'nor,  [K Xeavup,]  a  Greek  officer,  born  in  Arcadia, 
lived  about  400  b.c.  He  entered  the  service  of  Cyru9 
the  Younger,  and  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  army  of 
10,000  whose  famous  retreat  is  described  by  Xenophon. 

Cl^anthe.  See  Cleanthes. 

Cle-an'thfes,  [Gr.  KteavOvc  ;  Fr.  Cl£anthe,  kli'flNt',] 
a  Greek  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  300  b.c.  He  became  a  resident  of  Athens,  and  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  with  whom  he  studied  many  years,  sup¬ 
porting  himself  by  drawing  water  and  other  hard  labour, 
At  the  death  of  Zeno,  about  260  b.c.,  he  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  head  of  the  Stoic  school.  He  wrote  man^ 
works,  which  are  nearly  all  lost,  except  a  hymn  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  remarkable  for  elevation  and  grandeur  of  thought. 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  ii, 


y,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nfit;  good;  moon 
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Chrysippus  was  his  pupil  and  successor.  The  original  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Cleanthes  was  that  of  athlete.  He  was  solid 
rather  than  brilliant,  practical  rather  than  speculative. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius  :  W.  T.  Krug,  “  Dissertatio  de  Cle- 
*nthe,”  1810;  Cicero,  “De  Natura  Deorura.” 

Cle-ar'ehus,  |  Gr.  K teapxos;  Fr.  ClSarque,  klORk',] 
a  Spartan  general,  who,  having  been  condemned  to  death 
for  crimes  committed  while  he  commanded  at  Byzan¬ 
tium,  escaped,  and  entered  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger.  He  commanded  a  body  of  Greeks  in  the  war 
between  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  After  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed,  the  King 
of  Persia  by  treachery  obtained  possession  of  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Grecian  generals,  and  put  them  to  death 
about  400  b.c.  New  generals  were  then  chosen,  under 
whose  direction  the  Greeks  successfully  accomplished 
the  famous  retreat  known  as  “the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.” 

See  Xenophon,  “  Anabasis.” 

Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  a  Greek  city  of  Pon- 
tus,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Plato  at  Athens.  After  he 
had  reigned  twelve  years,  and  committed  many  acts  of 
cruelty,  he  was  assassinated  by  Chion  and  others,  about 
352  B.c. 

Clearchus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  lived  probably 
in  the  third  century  B.C. 

Clearchus  of  Soli,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  wrote  on  various  subjects  numerous  works 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Among  the  titles 
were  “  On  Friendship,”  (“  Philia,”)  “  On  Paintings,”  “  On 
Anatomy,”  and  “On  Sleep.” 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Vossius,  “De  Historicis 
Graecis.” 

Cl^arque.  See  Clearchus. 

Cleaveland,  Cleveland,  or  Clieveland,  kleev'land, 
(John,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Loughborough  in  1613. 
He  was  once  a  tutor  at  a  college  in  Cambridge.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  the  royal  cause.  He  wrote  the 
“  Rustic  Rampant,”  “  The  King’s  Disguise,”  and  other 
poems,  which  were  greatly  admired  by  many  in  his  own 
time,  but  are  marred  by  perverse  conceits,  and  are  now 
neglected.  Died  in  1659. 

See  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xii.,  1825. 

Cleaveland,  kleev'land,  (Parker,)  LL.D.,  an  emi¬ 
nent  American  mineralogist,  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1780.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799,  and  from 
1805  till  his  death  was  professor  of  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy,  etc.  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  His  work  on 
“  Mineralogy  and  Geology,”  (2  vols.  8vo,)  issued  in  1816, 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Cuvier,  and  other  illustrious  scientific  men,  with  several 
of  whom  he  corresponded.  At  his  death  he  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  principal  scientific  associations 
in  Europe.  Died  in  1858. 

Cleaver,  klee'ver,  (William,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  1742,  became  successively  Bishop  of  Chester, 
(1787,)  of  Bangor,  (1800,)  and  of  Saint  Asaph,  {1806.) 
He  was  editor  of  an  Oxford  edition  of  Homer,  and 
published,  besides  other  works,  Sermons,  and  “De 
Rhythmo  Grsecorum  Liber,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1815. 

Cle'burn  or  Cle'burne,  (Patrick,)  a  general,  born 
in  Ireland  about  1828.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Arkansas 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  fought  against  the  Pinion. 
He  commanded  a  division  at  Stone  River,  December 
31,  1862-January  2,  1863,  and  at  Chickamauga,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1863.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
November  30,  1864.  “The  loss  of  Patrick  Cleburne — 
the  ‘Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West,’” — says  Greeley, 
“would  of  itself  have  been  a  rebel  disaster.”  (“Ame¬ 
rican  Conflict.”) 

Cleef,  van,  vfn  klaf,  or  Cleeve,  kla'veh,  (Hendrik,) 
a  skilful  Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
about  1510.  He  spent  some  years  in  Italy.  Died  in  1589. 

His  brother  Martin,  born  about  1520,  was  a  historical 
painter  of  merit,  and  was  employed  by  several  landscape- 
ainters  to  paint  the  figures  of  their  works.  The  two 
rothers  sometimes  worked  on  the  same  piece  of  canvas. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Cleef,  van,  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Venloo  in  1646,  was  a  pupil  of  Gaspar  de  Crayer. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  skilful  Flemish  artists  of  his 
time,  and  adorned  the  churches  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  etc. 


He  excelled  many  or  all  Flemish  painters  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  .of  drapery.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  “The 
Redemption  of  the  Captives.”  Died  in  Ghent  in  1716. 

Cleef,  van,  (Joost,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  about  1490.  He  was  an  excellent  colorist.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  worked  in  Madrid,  and  is 
said  to  have  become  insane. 

His  father,  Willem,  was  a  skilful  historical  painter. 

Cleeve.  See  Cleef. 

Cleg'horn,  (George,)  an  able  Scottish  physician, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1716.  Having  passed  thirteen 
years  in  Minorca,  he  published  “The  Diseases  of  Mi¬ 
norca,”  (1751,)  which  Dr.  Fothergill  calls  “a  just  model 
for  future  writers.”  It  treats  on  the  botany,  climate,  etc. 
of  that  island.  In  1751  he  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he 
practised  with  success,  and  became  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  university.  Died  in  1787. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cleisthenes.  See  Clisthenes. 

Cleitarchus.  See  Ci.itarchus. 

Cleitus.  See  Clitus. 

Cle'land,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  about  1710, 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Cleland,  the  original  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator’s  “  Will  Honeycomb.”  In  his  youth  he  was  consul 
at  Smyrna.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  “  The  Man 
of  Honour,”  and  “The  Way  to  Things  by  Words,  and 
to  Words  by  Things.”  Died  in  1789. 

See  Nichols,  “  Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Cle'land,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  William,)  a  Scottish 
poet,  born  about  1660,  was  a  zealous  Covenanter.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Lord  Angus’s  regiment,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Dunkeld  in  1689.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1697. 

Clemangis  or  Clemangius.  See  Clamenges. 

Clemence  Isaure,  kl&'mSNss'  e'zoR',  a  French  lady, 
who  lived  at  Toulouse  about  1470.  She  reanimated  the 
literary  spirit  of  her  countrymen  by  instituting  or  en¬ 
dowing  the  Floral  Games,  ( Jeux  floraux,)  which  were 
held  annually  on  the  1st  of  May  at  Toulouse.  She 
bequeathed  a  fund,  part  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in 
prizes  for  the  best  poems.  Her  death  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  soon  after  1500. 

See  Salvan,  “C.  Isaure,  fitude  historique,”  1853;  J.  B.  Noulbt, 
“Dame  Clemence  Isaure,”  etc.,  1852;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Cl^menceau,  kl&'m&N'sb',  (Eugene,)  a  French  poli¬ 
tician,  born  at  Mouilleron-en-Paieds,  September  28, 1841, 
graduated  at  Paris  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1869.  In 
1871  he  was  chosen  to  the  National  Assembly,  but,  owing 
to  complications  between  the  Commune  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  was  involved,  he  resigned.  In  1875 
he  became  president  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council, 
and  in  1877  was  again  sent  to  the  National  Assembly, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Left,  or  republican  side,  then  in  a  majority.  He  was 
falsely  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  Panama 
canal  frauds,  and  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1893. 

Ctemencet,  kli'm^N'si',  (Charles,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine,  born  at  Painblanc  in  1703.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “History  of  Port-Royal,”  (10  vols., 
1756,)  and  “The  Art  of  Verifying  Dates,”  (r/50,)  which 
displays  great  erudition.  Died  in  1778. 

Clemencin,  kl&-m£n-th£n',  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  states¬ 
man  and  author  of  merit,  born  at  Murcia  in  1765.  Soon 
after  he  left  college  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  and  became  a  resident 
of  Madrid.  He  was  editor  of  the  Official  Gazette  in 
Madrid  in  1808,  and  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
in  1812.  When  the  Constitutional  party,  with  which  he 
was  identified,  prevailed  in  1820,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes,  of  which  he  became  president.  In  1823  he  was 
banished  from  Madrid  by  the  Absolutists.  About  1833 
he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  queen  and  was  made 
a  peer  of  the  kingdom.  Among  his  principal  writings 
are  a  “Eulogy  on  Isabella  of  Castile,”  (1821,)  which 
was  then  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  an  excellent 
“Commentary  on  Don  Quixote,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1834. 

Clemens,  kla'm£ns,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  poet, 
born  in  Westphalia  about  1800.  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Eccentric  People,”  and  “The  Manifesto  of 
Reason,”  (“Manifest  der  Vernunft,”  1836-) 


€  as  k;  ^  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as//  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (S^T^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Clem'ens,  (Samuel  Langhorne,)  known  as  Mark 
Twain,  was  born  at  Florida,  Missouri,  November  30, 
1835.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  became  in  1855 
a  pilot  on  a  river-steamboat,  and  in  1861  was  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  Nevada  Territory.  He  afterwards  lived  in  California 
and  Hawaii,  and  later  delivered  humorous  lectures. 
Among  his  works  (nearly  all  marked  by  a  broad  humour) 
are  “The  Jumping  Frog,”  (1867,)  “The  Innocents 
Abroad,”  (1869,)  “Roughing  It,”  (1872,)  “A  Tramp 
Abroad,”  (1880,)  “The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,”  (1882,) 
and  “Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  (1883.)  The  story  and 
drama  each  called  “  The  Gilded  Age”  (1874)  were  written 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner.  The 
play,  especially,  had  a  marvellous  success. 

Cle'mens,  (T.  Flavius,)  a  Roman  consul,  was  a 
cousin-german  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  and  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  consulship,  95  a.d.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  Christian  martyrs,  having  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Domitian  on  a  charge  of  impiety  towards  the  heathen 
gods. 

Clemens  Romanus,  See  Clement  I. 

Clem'ent  [Lat.  Cle'mens,  or,  more  fully,  Titus  Fla¬ 
vius  Clemens  ;  Fr.  Clement,  kli'mdN']  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  an  eminent  Father  of  the  Christian  church,  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  in  his 
youth  a  disciple  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  After 
studying  with  various  pagan  teachers,  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Pantaenus,  who  was  master  of  a  Christian 
school  in  Alexandria.  He  succeeded  Pantaenus,  and  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  that  city.  It  is 
stated  that  in  202  a.d.,  to  escape  from  persecution,  he 
retired  to  Syria,  and  preached  in  Antioch  and  other 
cities.  A  few  years  later  we  find  him  again  employed 
as  teacher  of  catechumens  in  Alexandria.  He  died  about 
the  year  220.  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and  others  extol 
his  learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  Origen  was  the  most 
eminent  of  his  pupils.  Clement  left  several  esteemed 
works,  written  in  Greek,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
afford  various  information  on  religion,  history,  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  viz.,  “Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,”  “Paedago- 
gus,”  and  “Stromata,”  (Gr.  Srpw^amf.)  The  last  is  a 
medley  of  Christian  thoughts,  maxims  of  philosophy, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  without  methodical  arrangement.  He 
is  more  addicted  to  speculation,  and  more  favourable  to 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  than  many  of  the  other 
Christian  Fathers. 

See  Eusebius,  “  Ecclesiastical  History  ;”  Kaye,  “Account  of  the 
Writings,  etc.  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,”  London,  1835;  Matter, 
“  Essai  historique  sur  1’lHcole  d’Alexandrie ;”  Neander,  “History 
of  the  Church;”  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria ;”  Reinkens,  “De  Cle¬ 
mente  Presbytero  Alexandrino,”  1851. 

Clement  I.,  (or  Cle'mens  Roma'nus,)  a  bishop  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  little  positive  information.  Ac 
cording  to  various  authorities,  he  succeeded  Linus  in  67 
A.D.,  or  Anacletus  in  the  year  91.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Clement  whom  Saint  Paul  calls  his  fellow-labourer, 
(Philip,  iv.  3.)  Eusebius  states  that  he  died  in  100  A.D., 
having  been  bishop  nine  years.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  martyrs ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  died 
a  violent  or  a  natural  death.  On  the  occasion  of  a  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  Clement  wrote  to  that 
church  an  excellent  epistle,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
highly  prized  as  a  monument  of  antiquity  and  memorial 
of  the  pi  imitive  Church.  It  was  often  read  publicly  in 
the  churches  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Clement  are 
not  genuine.  .  His  epistle  is  divided  into  more  than  fifty 
chapters.  His  authority  tends  to  prove  the  genuineness 
of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testameftt  which  he  quotes, 
viz.,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  several  epistles. 

See  Neander,  “History  of  the  Church;”  Tillemont  “  M(i- 
moires.  * 

Clement  IX.,  a  native  of  Saxony,  whose  name  was 
Suid'ger,  was  elected  pope  in  1046  as  successor  to 
Gregory  VI.  He  crowned  as  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the 
same  year,  and  died  in  October,  1047,  when  Benedict 
IX.  was  chosen  pope. 

Clement  ILL  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  elected  pope 
at  Pisa  in  December,  1187,  after  the  death  of  Gregory 


VIII.  Jerusalem  having  just  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Saladin,  Clement  made  successful  efforts  to  enlist  the 
Christians  in  another  crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
which  was  led  by  Richard  I.  of  England  and  Philip  of 
France.  He  died  in  March,  1191,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Celestine  III. 

Clement  IV.  (Guy  Foulques,  or  Guido  Fulcodi) 
was  born  at  Saint-Gilles,  in  France.  He  had  been  secre¬ 
tary  to  Louis  IX.,  whom  he  served  many  years  in  im¬ 
portant  affairs.  In  February,  1265,  he  succeeded  Urban 
IV.  He  favoured  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  conquest  of 
Naples,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Manfred,  and  which  the 
last  pontiff  had  granted  or  given  to  Charles.  He  died  in 
1268,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  X. 

Clement  V.,  Pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Benedict  XI. 
in  June,  1305.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  named  Bertrand 
de  Got.  In  1299  he  had  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  He  was  crowned  as  pope  at  Lyons,  and  to 
gratify  his  patron,  Philippe  le  Bel,  he  chose  Avignon 
as  his  residence  and  the  capital  of  the  popedom.  This 
innovation  caused  great  discontent,  and  was  the  origin 
of  a  long  division  in  the  Church.  He  co-operated  with 
Philippe  le  Bid  in  his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Templars. 
He  is  represented  as  immoral  and  venal.  He  died  in 
1314.  John  XXII.  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  1316. 

See  De  Guasco,  “  Histoire  du  Pape  CHment  V,”  2  vols.,  1756. 

Clement  VI.,  elected  pope  in  1342,  succeeded  Bene¬ 
dict  XII.  at  Avignon.  He  was  a  native  of  Limousin,  in 
France,  and  was  named  Pierre  Roger,  (ro'zhi'.)  He 
purchased  from  Joanna  of  Naples  the  sovereignty  of 
Avignon.  During  his  pontificate  the  famous  Rienzi 
attempted  to  effect  a  revolution  in  Rome,  but  failed. 
Clement  ordained  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  every  fifty 
years.  He  died  in  1352,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Clement  VII.,  (Giulio  de’  Medici — m£d'e-chee,)  a 
natural  son  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  and  a  cousin  of  Leo 
X.,  succeeded  Adrian  VI.  in  November,  1523.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  had  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Florence,  and  received  a  cardinal’s  hat.  Alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  Charles  V.,  he  made  a  league 
against  him  with  the  Venetians  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  army  of  Charles  V.,  commanded  by  Constable 
Bourbon,  took  Rome  by  assault  in  1527,  treated  the 
citizens  with  great  cruelty,  and  made  the  pope  a  prisoner. 
His  dispute  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England  respecting  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  produced  results  of  great 
political  importance.  He  issued  a  famous  bull  against 
Henry  in  1534.  He  died  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Paul  III.  (See  also  Robert  op 
Geneva.) 

See  Guicciardini,  “Historia  d’ltalia,”  1564;  Ranke,  “History 
of  the  Popes.” 

Clement  VIII.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini — il-do- 
bR&n-dee'nee)  succeeded  Innocent  IX.  in  January,  1592. 
He  was  a  native  of  Fano,  in  Italy,  and  became  cardinal 
in  1585.  He  negotiated  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  with 
respect  to  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism,  which  occurred 
in  1595.  During  his  pontificate  commenced  the  dispute 
on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  which  caused  the  long  and  angry 
controversy  between  the  Molinists  and  the  Jansenists  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Clement  appears  to  have  been 
neutral  in  this  question.  He  annexed  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara  to  the  Papal  States.  He  died  in  1605,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  XI. 

See  Cicarella,  “  De  Vita  Clementis  VIII.;”  Luc  Wadding, 
“  Vita  Clementis  VIII.,”  1723;  De  Thou,  “  Historia sui  Temporis.” 

Clement  IX.,  elected  pope  in  June,  1667,  succeeded 
Alexander  VII.  He  was  born  at  Pistoia  in  1600,  and  was 
originally  named  Giulio  de  Rospigliosi,  (ros-p£l-yo'- 
see.)  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Alexander  VII.  One 
of  the  principal  events  of  his  short  pontificate  was  a  com¬ 
promise  or  transient  peace  which  he  made  between  the 
esuits  and  Jansenists  of  France.  He  died  in  Decem- 
er,  1669,  regretted  on  account  of  his  probity  and  other 
virtues.  His  successor  was  Clement  X. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Clement  X.  (Emilio  Altieri — il-te-a'ree)  succeeded 
Clement  IX.  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  probably  a  native  of  Rome.  He  had  been  made 
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a  cardinal  by  the  preceding  pontiff.  Cardinal  Paluzzi 
Altieri  had  tne  chief  control  of  affairs  in  this  pontificate, 
the  events  of  which  were  not  very  important.  Clement 
died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  XI. 

Clement  XI.  (Gian  Francesco  Albani — il-bH'- 
nee)  was  born  at  Pesaro,  in  Central  Italy,  in  1649.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1690,  and  elected  pope  in  No¬ 
vember,  1700,  after  the  death  of  Innocent  XII.  About 
1707  he  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
whose  army  entered  the  States  of  the  Church  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  pope  to  sue  for  peace.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Jansenist  controversy  was  renewed  in  France  by  the  bull 
Virteam  Domini ,  which  denounced  the  Jansenist  doctrines 
as  heretical.  In  1 7 13  he  raised  a  great  commotion  among 
the  French  religionists  by  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus, 
which  condemned  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of 
a  book,  written  by  P£re  Quesnel,  on  Grace  and  Predes¬ 
tination.  This  bull  was  supported  by  the  Jesuits  and 
the  court,  and  opposed  by  the  Jansenists.  The  book  of 
Quesnel  had  been  approved  by  De  Noailles,  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  Clement  assisted  the  Pretender  in  his  attempt 
to  obtain  the  British  crown  in  1715,  and  after  his  failure 
received  him  with  regal  honours  at  Rome.  He  died  in 
March,  1721,  leaving  a  high  reputation  for  morality  and 
learning.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
His  successor  was  Innocent  XIII. 

See  Artaud  db  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes 
Lafitau,  “Vie  de  Clement  XI,”  1752;  Battelli,  “Vita  de¬ 
mentis  XI.,”  1723. 

Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini — koR-see'nee) 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1652,  and  received  a  cardinal’s 
hat  in  1706,  before  which  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
apostolic  chamber.  He  succeeded  Benedict  XIII.  in 
July.  1730.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  He  died  in  1740,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XIV. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes 
Romains A.  Fabroni,  “  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Clementis  XII.,” 
1760. 

Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzonico — r£t-so-nee'- 
ko  ?)  succeeded  Benedict  XIV.,  July,  1758.  He  was  born 
in  Venice  in  1693,  and  became  a  cardinal  in  1737.  In 
1762  he  formally  condemned  Rousseau’s  “Emile”  as 
heretical.  By  impolitic  attempts  to  assert  his  prerogatives 
he  provoked  the  hostility  of  France,  Spain,  and  other 
powers.  After  the  Jesuits  had  been  proscribed  in  France 
and  Spain,  about  1767  he  issued  a  bull  in  their  favour 
and  for  their  full  justification.  He  was  deprived  of 
Avignon  by  the  French  and  of  Benevento  by  the  King 
of  Naples,  and  the  papal  authority  in  his  reign  was 
greatly  reduced.  His  private  character  is  said  to  have 
been  virtuous.  He  died  in  1769,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  XIV. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Clement  XIV.  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio 
Ganganelli — gin-gi-nel'lee)  was  born  at  Saint  Arcan¬ 
gelo,  near  Rimini,  in  1705.  Having  become  eminent  for 
his  learning,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  XIII., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  May,  1769.  The  Catholic  powers 
watched  with  great  interest  this  election,  which  was 
protracted  for  several  months  by  party  intrigues.  He 
took  prompt  measures  to  conciliate  the  various  courts 
which  Clement  XIII.  had  offended,  and  adopted  a  more 
moderate  policy.  The  most  memorable  act  of  his  pon¬ 
tificate  was  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  after  weighing  the  subject  in  the  “  balance  of  the 
sanctuary”  for  several  years,  he  formally  decreed  in  July, 

1773.  He  died  so  soon  after  this  event,  in  September, 

1774,  that  suspicion  of  poison  was  excited;  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  crime  was  discovered.  He  had  respectable 
abilities,  and  was  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than 
many  of  the  popes.  His  habits  were  moral  and  simple. 
The  Clementine  Museum  is  an  evidence  of  his  munifi¬ 
cence  and  taste  for  the  arts. 

See  Caraccioli,  “Vie  de  CHment  XIV,”  1775;  Theiner, 
“Geschichte  des  Pontificats  Clements  XIV.,”  3  vols.,  1853.  and 
French  version  of  the  same,  “  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  Clement 
XIV ;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1848. 

Clement  VII.,  Anti-Pope,  was  elected  by  a  party 
of  cardinals,  as  a  rival  of  Urban  VI.,  about  1378. 

Clement,  a  learned  Irish  ecclesiastic,  was  one  of  the 


scholars  whom  Charlemagne  invited  to  his  court  and 
employed  as  a  teacher.  Died  after  800  A.n. 

Clement,  kl&'mdN',  (Ambroise,)  a  French  economist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  published  in  1846  a  work 
entitled  “Researches  into  the  Causes  of  Indigence,” 
which  is  highly  commended.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
authors  or  compilers  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,”  (1852-53.)  Died  in  1886. 

Clement,  (Clara  E.)  See  Waters,  (C.  E.) 

Clement,  kla'ment,  (David,)  a  bibliographer  of  great 
erudition,  was  born  at  Hofgeismar,  Hesse,  in  1701.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hanover  in  1743.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  French,  a  work  called  “Catalogue  raisonni  of 
Books  Difficult  to  Find,”  (9  vols.,  1750-60.)  Died  in  176a 

See  Sax,  “  Onomasticon.” 

Clement,  (F£lix,)  a  French  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  history  and  archaeology,  born  in  Paris,  January 
13,  1822.  He  edited  several  books  of  Roman  Catholic 
music,  wrote  a  “General  History  of  Religious  Music,” 
(1861,)  and  compiled  a  “  Dictionnaire  lyrique,”  D.  1885. 

Clement,  (Dorn  Franqois,)  a  learned  French  Bene¬ 
dictine,  born  near  Dijon  in  1714.  He  was  called  by  his 
superiors  to  Paris  to  work  at  the  continuation  of  the 
“Literary  History  of  France.”  He  afterwards  published 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  “The  Collection 
of  the  Historians  of  France,”  and  “The  Art  of  Veri¬ 
fying  Dates,”  which  was  very  successful.  In  1783-87 
he  produced  an  improved  edition  of  the  latter  work,  (in 
3  vols.,)  which  Jourdain  calls  “the  finest  monument 
of  erudition  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  He  was  a 
“free  associate”  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died 
in  1793. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Clement,  (Jacques,)  a  fanatical  French  monk  ana 
regicide,  born  at  Sorbonne  about  1 566.  When  Henry  III. 
was  besieging  Paris,  then  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  League,  Clement  conceived  a  design  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  superiors 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  Having  been  admitted 
to  the  palace  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  king,  he 
stabbed  him  with  a  knife,  on  August  1,  1589.  The  as¬ 
sassin  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  king’s  attendants. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  De  Thou,  “  Histoire.” 

Clement,  (Jacques,)  (better  known  by  his  nickname 
of  Clemens  non  Papa,  given  to  distinguish  him  from 
Pope  Clement  VI.,)  a  renowned  Flemish  musical  com¬ 
poser  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  works  were  once 
in  great  vogue,  but  have  now  sunk  into  oblivion.  He 
succeeded  Gombert  as  chief  chapel-master  to  Charles  V. 

Clement,  (Jean  Marie  Bernard,)  a  French  lit tera- 
teur  and  critic,  born  at  Dijon  in  1742.  He  was  noted 
for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms  and  for  his  attacks  on 
Voltaire,  who  surnamed  him  “Inclement.”  Among 
his  best  works  are  an  “Essay  on  Tragedy,”  and  an 
“  Essay  on  the  Manner  of  Translating  Poets  into  Verse.” 
He  also  wrote  satires  and  poems.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance.” 

Clement,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  historian,  born  at 
Draguignan,  June  2,  1809.  He  wrote  “Histoire  de 
Colbert,”  (1846,)  “Histoire  du  Syst&me  protecteur  en 
France,”  (1854,)  “Portraits  historiques,”  (1854,)  etc. 
Died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1870. 

Clem'ent,  (John,)  a  learned  English  physician,  bom 
about  1490.  In  1529  he  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
attend  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  then  sick.  He  trans¬ 
lated  some  Latin  epigrams,  and  the  “  Letters  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.”  Died  in  1572. 

Clement,  (Julien,)  a  French  surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
born  at  Arles,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  Died  at 
Paris  in  1729. 

Clement,  kla'm£nt,  (Knud  Jung  Bohn,)  a  Danish 
linguist,  born  in  the  isle  of  Amrum  in  1803,  settled  in 
1835  at  Kiel,  where  he  lectured  several  years.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “On  the  Origin  of  the  Teutons,”  (1836,)  a  “Jour¬ 
ney  through  Holland  and  Germany,”  (1847,)  “The 
French  and  their  Langu  age,”  (1848,)  etc.  Died  in  1875. 

Clement,  (Margaret,)  an  English  lady  and  Latin 
scholar,  born  in  1508,  was  a  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Died  in  1570. 

Clement,  (Nicolas,)  born  at  Toul,  in  France,  in 
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1647,  was  assistant  librarian  in  the  Royal  Library.  Died 
in  1712. 

Clement,  kli'mflN',  (Pierre,)  a  critic  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1707,  was  a  preacher  in  Paris  in  his 
(’outh.  In  1748  he  began  to  issue  a  critical  review,  called 
Nouvelles  litteraires  de  France,”  which  he  continued 
About  five  years.  His  criticisms  are  said  to  be  judicious 
and  liberal.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Merope,”  a  tragedy. 
Died  in  1767. 

See  Senebier,  “  Histoire  litt^raire  de  Geneve.” 

Clement,  (Pierre,)  a  French  advocate  of  free  trade, 
and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was  born  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Var  in  1809.  He  published  in  1846  a  “  History 
of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Colbert,”  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  followed  by  othei 
works  on  French  history  and  finances.  Died  Nov.  8,  1870, 

dementi,  kli-m$n'tee,  (Muzio,)  a  celebrated  pianist 
and  composer,  born  in  Rome  in  1752.  At  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  his  skill  was  such  that  he  obtained  a  place 
as  organist  in  Rome.  After  this  period  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Santarelli  and  Carpini.  About  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  he  went  to  England  with  Mr.  P.  Beckford,  who  made 
10  his  father  a  generous  offer  in  respect  to  his  education. 
He  learned  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  various 
sciences,  without  neglecting  music.  At  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  on  the  piano, 
and  composed  his  “  Opera  2,”  which  is  regarded  as  “  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  sonatas  for 
the  piano  has  been  founded.”  In  1780  and  1781  he 
performed  with  great  applause  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  He 
played  alternately  with  Mozart  before  the  Austrian  em¬ 
peror.  In  1800  he  became  the  head  of  a  firm  which  was 
successful  in  the  publication  of  music  and  the  fabrication 
of  pianos  in  London.  He  wrote  “  Practical  Harmony” 
and  “  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  and  composed  one  hundred 
and  six  Sonatas.  Died  in  1832. 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  Tipaldo, 

*  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Clementi,  (Prospero,)  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Reggio.  Several  of  the  family  were  noted  as 
sculptors  before  him.  Many  of  his  works  are  at  Reg¬ 
gio,  Parma,  and  Mantua.  A  monument  to  Bishop  An- 
dreassi  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1584.  He 
was  styled  “the  Correggio  of  Sculpture”  by  Algarotti. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Clementone.  See  Bocciardo. 

Clem'm^r,  (Mary,)  an  American  author,  born  in 
Utica,  New  York,  in  1839.  She  became  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  journals  in  early  life.  When  very  young  she 
married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ames,  from  whom  she  was  after¬ 
wards  divorced,  and  in  1883  she  married  a  Mr.  Hudson. 
Among  her  works  are  “Eirene,”  a  novel,  “Ten  Years 
in  Washington,”  a  biography  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary, 
“His  Two  Wives,”  a  fiction,  and  “Poems  of  Life  and 
Nature.”  Died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  August  18,  1884. 

Cl^nard,  kli'nf r',  Cleynaerts  or  Kleinarts,  kli'- 
n^Rts,  (Nicholas,)  a  Flemish  grammarian,  born  in  Bra¬ 
bant  in  1495.  After  he  had  been  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  Louvain,  he  was  employed  by  John  III. 
of  Portugal  to  finish  the  education  of  his  brother,  who 
was  afterwards  Henry  I.  Died  in  1542.  His  Greek 
Grammar  (1530)  had  great  success. 

Clen'nell,  (Luke,)  an  English  painter  and  engraver, 
born  near  Morpeth  in  1781,  was  a  pupil  of  Bewick  the 
engraver.  He  worked  in  London,  and  painted  history, 
landscapes,  etc.  Died  in  a  lunatic-asylum  in  1840. 

Cle'o-bis  and  Bi'ton  [Gr.  K 7J:o(3u;  and  Btrd/v]  were 
sons  of  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  once  drew 
her  chariot  to  the  temple.  Their  mother  having  prayed 
that  the  goddess  would  reward  them  with  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  they  fell  asleep  and  never  awoke. 

Cl^obule.  See  Cleobulus. 

Cle-o-bu'lus,  [Gr.  KteopovM;  Fr.  ClSobule,  kli'o'- 
biil',]  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  was  King 
of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  He 
claimed  a  descent  from  Hercules.  Plis  favourite  maxim, 
A fiLOTov  fiirpoy,  inculcates  “Moderation  in  all  things.” 
Another  of  his  sayings  was,  “  Be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow 
to  speak.’’  His  daughter  Cleobuline  was  celebrated  for 
her  skill  in  enigmas  and  in  poetry. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca.” 


Cl^ombrote.  See  Cleombrotus. 

Cle-om'bro-tus  or  Kle-om'bro-tus,  [Gr.  KXedfi. 
fipoToc ;  Fr.  Cl^ombrote,  kl&/dN/bRot',]  the  fourth  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  brother  ol 
Leonidas,  the  hero  of  Thermopylae.  He  commanded  the 
army  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  480  B.c.  Pausanias, 
the  victor  at  Platasa,  was  his  son. 

Cleombrotus  I.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son  of  Pau¬ 
sanias,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Agesipolis,  380  B.c. 
In  371  b.c.  he  commanded  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  where  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  The¬ 
bans  under  Epaminondas.  He  left  two  sons,  Agesipolis 
II.  and  Cleomenes  II. 

Cleombrotus  II.  was  the  son-in-law  of  Leonidas  II., 
King  of  Sparta.  By  the  aid  of  Agis  and  Lysander,  he 
succeeded  in  deposing  Leonidas  about  243  B.C.,  and 
reigned  for  a  short  time  in  his  place.  Leonidas  was 
restored,  and  his  rival  was  exiled,  about  240. 

Cleombrotus  of  Ambracia,  a  Greek  Academic  phi¬ 
losopher,  drowned  himself  in  the  sea  after  reading  the 
“  Phaedon”  of  Plato,  in  his  eagerness  to  verify  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  future  state. 

Cl^omede.  See  Cleomedes. 

Cle-o-me'des,  [Gr.  Kleopr/dw;  Fr.  Cl£om£de,  kl&' 
o'm^d',]  a  Greek  astronomer, whose  birthplace,  residence 
and  era  are  unknown.  He  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
treatise  on  astronomy  and  cosmography,  entitled  “  The 
Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,”  (“KwdU/c^ 
deupia  ixeTEupw .”)  He  maintains  that  the  form  of  the 
earth  is  spherical,  that  the  number  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
infinite,  and  that  the  moon’s  rotation  on  its  axis  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  same  time  as  its  synodical  revolution. 
The  refraction  of  light  is  noticed  in  this  work  for  the 
first  time.  He  ridicules  the  physical  theories  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  often  quotes  from  Posidonius,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  b.c.  His  work  has  been  printed 
several  times. 

SeeDEi.AMBRE,“  Histoire  del’  Astronomie  ancienne.” 

C14omene.  See  Cleomenes. 

Cle-om'e-nes  or  Kle-om/e-nes  [Gr.  Kleopevrjs  ;  Fr. 
Cl£om£ne,  kli'o'm&n']  I.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  whom  he  succeeded  about  518  B.C. 
Demaratus  at  the  same  time  reigned  jointly  with  him. 
In  510  he  liberated  Athens  from  the  rule  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae,  whom  he  expelled  by  arms ;  but  he  afterwards 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  restore  Hippias.  In  500  he 
refused  a  large  bribe  offered  to  induce  him  to  aid  the 
lonians  against  Persia.  About  491  the  Spartans  sent 
him  to  punish  the  people  of  zEgina  for  giving  earth  and 
water  as  signs  of  homage  to  Darius.  By  tampering  with 
the  priestess  of  Delphi,  he  caused  Demaratus  to  be  de¬ 
throned.  Herodotus  says  that  he  killed  himself,  in  a 
fit  of  insanity,  in  489  b.c.  His  half-brother  Leonidas 
succeeded  him.  Cleomenes  was  an  able  though  unscru¬ 
pulous  ruler,  and  his  career  was  marked  by  rashness, 
cruelty,  and  inconstancy. 

See  Herodotus,  “History;”  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;’ 
Thirlwall,  “  History  of  Greece.” 

Cleomenes  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  of  the  elder  branch, 
succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  II.  in  370  B.c.  He  died 
in  309  b.c.,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  grandson  Areus. 

Cleomenes  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agidae  line, 
succeeded  his  father  Leonidas  II.  in  236  B.c.  He  had 
before  married  Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV.,  and 
daughter  of  Gylippus.  Having  formed  a  design  to  re¬ 
store  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue  and  discipline,  he  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Achaean  League,  with  the  idea 
that  war  was  conducive  to  his  purpose.  He  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Aratus  near  Megalopolis  in  226  B.C. 
Finding  the  powers  of  the  ephori  an  obstacle  to  his 
design,  he  put  them  all  to  death  except  Agesilaus,  who 
escaped.  He  then  made  a  new  division  of  property  or 
land,  restored  the  old  social  system,  abolished  the  office 
of  ephorus,  and  made  his  brother  Euclidas  his  partner 
in  the  throne.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achaeans  in 
several  battles,  until  the  latter  were  reinforced  by  Anti- 
gonus,  King  of  Macedon,  who  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia  in  222  B.c.  He  then  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself  in  the  year  220.  Plutarch 
extols  his  magnanimity,  and  says,  “  he  showed  himself 


a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  y,  long;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon. 
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In  all  respects  the  great  man.”  He  may  be  justly  ac¬ 
counted  the  last  great  man  of  Sparta. 

See  Plutarch,  “Cleomenes”  and  “  Aratus;”  Franz  van  Cap- 
pellb,  “  Dissertatio  de  Cleomene  Lacedaemoniorura  Rege,”  1845; 
Droyskn,  “Geschichte  der  Hellenen.” 

Cleomenes,  [Fr.  Cl£om£:ne,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  is 
mentioned  by  no  ancient  author  except  Pliny,  who  says 
the  group  of  Muses  placed  by  Pollio  in  his  house  in 
Rome  was  the  work  of  Cleomenes.  His  name  would 
perhaps  have  been  forgotten  if  it  had  not  been  carved  on 
that  exquisite  type  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  Venus  de  Me¬ 
dici,  thus:  KAEOMENHZ  AIIOAAOAS2POY  A0HNAIOZ 
EIIQIH2EN,  “Cleomenes,  son  of  Apollodorus,  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  made  [this.]”  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
200  or  300  B.c. 

See  Visconti,  “Notice  critique  sur  les  Sculpteurs  Grecs  qui  ont 
porfe  !e  Nom  de  Cleomenes.” 

Cleomenes,  a  Greek  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  receiver-general  of 
tribute  in  Egypt,  and  was  notorious  for  his  rapacity. 
He  was  also  employed  to  superintend  the  building  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  put  to  death  by  King  Ptolemy  about 
322  B.c. 

Cle'on  or  Kle'on,  [KAiov,]  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
noted  for  his  insolence,  venality,  and  facility  of  speech, 
first  appears  in  history  about  428  B.c.  He  was  a  favour¬ 
ite  and  leader  of  the  popular  party,  or  lower  classes,  while 
Nicias  was  the  chief  of  the  opposite  party.  He  conducted 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Spartans  at  Pylos  in 
425,  which  raised  his  credit  and  filled  him  with  presump¬ 
tion.  Though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  he 
again  obtained  command  of  an  army  sent  against  the 
Spartan  general  Brasidas,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at 
Amphipolis  in  422  B.c.  Cleon  and  Brasidas  both  fell  in 
this  action. 

See  Grotb,  “  History  of  Greece Thucydides,  “  History 
Plutarch,  “  Pericles”  and  “  Nicias.” 

Cleon,  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  at  Sicyon,  was  a  pupil 
of  Antiphanes.  He  flourished  about  388  b.c.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  statue  of  Admetus  as  his  master-piece.  Cleon 
made  two  bronze  statues  of  Jupiter  for  the  temple  at 
Olympia. 

Cle'o-pas  or  Cle'o-phas,  one  of  the  primitive  and 
immediate  disciples  of  Christ  (See  Luke  xxiv.  18  ;  John 
xix.  25.) 

Cle-O-pa'tra,  [Gr.  Kleonarpa,]  the  daughter  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  Olympias,  was  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  336  b.c.  she  became  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
King  of  Epirus,  her  maternal  uncle.  After  the  death  of 
her  brother  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was 
married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  Egypt  in  193  b.c. 

Cleopatra,  an  ambitious  queen  of  Syria,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  She  was  the  wife  of 
three  successive  kings  of  Syria, — Alexander  Balas,  De¬ 
metrius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sidetes.  It  is  said  that 
she  caused  the  second  to  be  killed. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  was  married  first  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  ana 
next  to  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  a  daughter  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Died  89  b.c. 
She  had  a  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  became  the  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 

Cleopatra,  [Gr.  Kfacmarpa;  Fr.  Cl£opatre,  kl&'o'- 
pStR',]  a  queen  of  Egypt,  celebrated  for  her  personal 
charms,  her  various  accomplishments,  and  her  dramatic 
history,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  was 
born  in  69  B.C.  Her  father  died  in  the  year  51,  leaving 
the  throne  to  her  in  partnership  with  her  brother  Ptol¬ 
emy.  She  wras  richly  endowed  with  mental  qualities  and 
captivating  graces,  and  was  mistress  of  many  languages 
besides  the  Greek,  her  mother-tongue.  In  48  B.C.,  Julius 
Caesar,  who  had  entered  Egypt  with  a  small  army,  having 
been  caught  “  in  her  strong  toils  of  grace,”  restored  her 
to  the  throne,  from  which  her  brother  had  expelled  her. 
War  ensued  between.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed.  She  then  became  the  actual  sovereign, 
though  her  young  brother  nominally  shared  the  throne. 
She  followed  Caesar  to  Rome  in  the  year  46,  and  was  an 
inmate  of  his  palace  until  his  death  m  44  B.C.,  when  she 
returned  to  Egypt.  Her  brother,  above  mentioned,  was 


killed  about  this  time, — it  is  said,  by  her  order.  In  the 
year  41  she  formed  a  liaison  with  the  tri  imvir  Mark  An¬ 
tony,  who  became  her  devoted  admirer,  and  offered,  as 
Plutarch  says,  at  her  shrine  of  luxury  the  sacrifice  of  his 
precious  time.  The  great  modern  dramatist  has  described 
his  infatuation  and  his  dalliance  with  the  voluptuous  and 
dusky  Egyptian  while  the  empire  of  the  world  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Octavius.  Cleopatra  was  present  at 
the  naval  battle  of  Actium,  in  31  B.c.,  and  was  the  first 
to  order  a  retreat,  in  which  Antony  followed.  After  An¬ 
tony  had  killed  himself,  she  became  the  prisoner  of  Octa¬ 
vius,  with  whom  she  had  an  interview,  and  whose  favour 
she  failed  to  gain.  Intending  to  lead  her  as  a  captive  in 
his  triumph  in  Rome,  he  took  strict  measures  to  secure 
her  from  suicide ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  she  effected 
her  purpose  by  means  of  an  asp,  which  was  conveyed  to 
her  in  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  died  in  30  b.c.,  leaving  a 
son,  Caesarion,  (whose  reputed  father  was  Julius  Caesar,) 
besides  several  other  children.  She  was  the  last  of  her 
dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt. 

See  Plutarch,  “Antony;”  C.*sar,  “Bellum  Civile;”  Giulio 
Landi,  “Vita  di  Cleopatra,"  1551 ;  J.  F.  Kindkrling,  “  Hekubaund 
Cleopatra,”  1804 ;  Dion  Cassius,  books  xlii.,  xliii.,  xlviii.,  and  xlix. 

Cleopatra  surnamed  Sele'ne,  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  was  taken  to 
Rome  at  the  death  of  her  parents,  30  b.c.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania. 

Cleopfitre.  See  Cleopatra. 

Cle-o-phan'tus,  [K Aeo^avrof,]  a  Corinthian,  whom 
Greek  tradition  commemorates  as  the  first  who  applied 
colour  to  designs.  Respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
we  have  nothing  but  conjecture. 

Cle'o-phon  or  KLle'o-phon,  [KAeo^ov,]  an  Athenian 
demagogue,  who  dissuaded  the  people  from  accepting 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Lacedemonians  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusze.  He  was  condemned  and  executed  by  the 
senate  in  405  B.c. 

Cl^oatrate.  See  Cleostratus. 

Cle-os'tra-tus  or  Kle-os'tra-tus,  [Gr.  KAeourparoj, 
Fr.  Cl^ostrate,  kl&'o'stRit',]  a  Greek  astronomer,  born 
in  Tenedos,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  B.c. 
He  is  said  to  have  divided  the  zodiac  into  signs. 

Clerc,  klaiR,  (Laurent,)  a  deaf-mute  teacher,  born 
at  La  Balme,  in  France,  December  26, 1785.  He  lost  his 
hearing  by  an  accident  when  one  year  old,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Abbe  Sicard,  the  distinguished  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1816  Clerc  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  Gallaudet  as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes, 
and  afterwards  resided  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where 
he  died,  July  18,  1869. 

Clerc,  klaiR,  (Nicolas  Gabriel,)  a  French  physician, 
born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1726.  He  became  first  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  French  army  in  Germany  in  1757.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  had  the  title  of 
chief  physician  to  the  grand  duke.  He  published  seve¬ 
ral  medical  works,  one  of  which  was  very  successful, 
namely,  “Medicine  restored  to  its  First  Simplicity,”  and 
a  “  History  of  Russia,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (6  vols., 
1783-94,)  which,  says  M.  Weiss,  (in  the  “Biographie 
Universelle,”)  “is  still  the  most  complete  work  we  have 
on  that  subject”  Died  at  Versailles  in  1798. 

Clerc,  Le.  See  Le  Clerc. 

Clerc,  le,  leh  klaiR,  (Jean,)  surnamed  le  Chevalier, 
(l$h  sheh-vf^e-i',)  a  French  painter,  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Veneziano,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1587.  Reworked  for 
many  years  at  Venice.  Died  in  1633. 

Clerck,  kl?Rk,  (Karl,)  a  Swedish  entomologist,  ar.d 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  was  the  author  of  esteemed  works, 
entitled  “Swedish  Spiders,”  (“Aranei  Suecici,”  1757,) 
and  “Figures  of  Rare  Insects,”  (“leones  Insectorum 
rariorum,”)  which  was  highly  praised  by  Linnaeus  in  a 
note  to  his  “Systema  Naturae.” 

Clerembault,  de,  deh  kl&'rftN'bo',  (Philippe,)  Count 
de  Palluau,  (pt'lii'5',)  a  marshal  of  France,  born  in  1606; 
died  in  1665.  t 

Clerfayt  or  Clairfait,  de,  pron.  alike  d$h  klfiR'fV, 
(Francois  Sebastien  Charles  Joseph  de  Croix — d?h 
kRwi,)  Count,  an  eminent  Austrian  general,  born  near 
Binche,  in  Flanders,  in  1733.  He  fought  against  the  Prus¬ 
sians  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  ( 1 755~ ^2»)  an<^  became 
general-major  in  1773.  For  his  victory  over  the  1  urks, 
near  Korammeck,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gen- 


«  as  k;  5 as  s;  g hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  yl, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (JlJ^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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eral  of  artillery  in  1790.  He  commanded  a  division  at 
the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  (November,  1792.)  The  victory 
of  the  Austrians  at  Neerwinden,  (1793,)  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  left  wing,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  near  Tournay  in  1794.  He  received  the  baton  of 
field-marshal,  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
in  1795,  forced  Jourdan  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  another  French  army  at  Mentz.  In  1796 
he  was  superseded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  war  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1798- 

Clerion,  kli're'dN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  near  Aix  in  1640.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
park  of  Versailles.  Died  in  1714. 

C14risseau,  kli're'so',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  successful 
French  painter  and  architect,  born  in  1720,  built  the 
Hdtel  of  the  Government  at  Metz,  and  published  “An¬ 
tiquities  of  France.”  Died  in  1820. 

Clerjon,  kl£R'zh6N',  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur, 
born  at  Vienne  in  1800,  wrote  a  “History  of  Lyons,” 
(1831,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Clerk,  (John,)  a  Scottish  naval  tactician,  born  at 
Eldin  about  1730.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
manoeuvre  in  naval  tactics  called  “  breaking  the  line,” 
which  was  first  tried  with  success  by  Sir  George  Rod¬ 
ney  in  April,  1782,  when  he  defeated  De  Grasse  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  published,  in  1782,  an  “Essay  on 
Naval  Tactics.”  Died  in  1812. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Clerk,  (John,)  Lord  Eldin,  a  Scottish  judge  and 
eloquent  advocate,  son  -of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1757.  He  lived  in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1832. 

Clerke,  (Agnes  Mary,)  astronomer,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  February  10,  1842.  She  made  astronomical 
observations  at  Capetown  in  1888,  and  has  written 
“Popular  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  (1885,)  “The  System  of  the  Stars,” 
(1890,)  “  Astronomy,”  (1898,)  etc.  She  was 

awarded  in  1893  the  Actonian  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  her  works  on  astronomy. 

*  Clerke,  (Charles,)  an  able  English  navigator,  born 
in  1741.  He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyages 
around  the  world  between  1768  and  1776,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Cook  he  became  commander  of  the  expedition. 
He  died  at  sea  m  1779. 

See  Cook,  “  Voyages W.  Smith,  “Voyages  around  the  World.” 

Clermont,  de,  deh  klgR'miN',  (Louis  de  Bourbon 
Conde — deh  booR'biN'  k6N/di/,)  Comte,  a  French 
prince,  born  in  1709.  He  displayed  courage  and  ability 
in  several  campaigns  between  1733  and  1750.  About  1754 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  army  in  Planover  in  1758,  and  was  defeated 
at  Crevelt.  Died  in  1770. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  deh  kl§R/m6N'  to'naiR', 
(Aim£  Marie  Gaspard,)  Due,  a  French  minister  of 
state,  born  in  Paris  in  1780,  was  a  nephew  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1815,  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  marine  in  1821,  and  was  min¬ 
ister  of  war  from  1823  until  1827.  Died  in  1865. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Anne  Antoine  Jules,) 
Cardinal,  born  in  Paris  in  1749,  was  a  son  of  Jules 
Charles  Henri,  noticed  below.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Chalons  in  1782,  and  acted  with  the  royalists  in  the 
States-General  of  1789.  In  1820  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  and  a  cardinal  in  1822.  Died  in  1830. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Franqois,)  a  Frenchman, 
born  in  1629,  became  Bishop  and  Count  of  Noyon.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1694,  and 
founded  the  annual  prize  of  poetry  offered  by  that  insti¬ 
tution.  Died  in  1701. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Gaspard,)  Marquis,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1688.  He  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  Fontenoy,  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle 
of  Laufeld  in  1746.  In  the  same  year  he  was'  made 
marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1781. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,(STANisLAS,)CoMTE,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1 747.  He  was  elected  by 
the  noblesse  of  Paris  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  He 
was  liberal  in  politics,  and  was  one  of  those  nobles  who 
joined  the  Tiers-fitat.  By  his  eloquence  and  other  talents 
lie  acquired  much  influence  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  too 


moderate  to  please  the  party  which  became  dominant. 
He  advocated  the  absolute  veto,  and  the  civic  equality 
of  Protestants  with  all  other  Frenchmen.  He  perished 
in  the  massacre  of  August  10,  1792.  “Clermont-Ton¬ 
nerre  and  Malhouet,”  says  Lamartine,  “were  statesmen 
rather  than  orators  :  their  sure  and  deliberate  speech 
impressed  the  reason  only.  They  sought  an  equilibrium 
between  liberty  and  monarchy,  and  believed  they  had 
found  it  in  the  English  system  of  two  chambers.”  (“  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Girondists.”) 

Clerselier,  klSR'si'le-i',  written  also  Clersellier 
(Claude,)  a  French  metaphysician,  born  in  1614,  was  a 
partisan  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  edited  the 
“  Principles  of  Philosophy”  and  other  works  of  Descartes. 
Bayle  calls  him  the  “ornament  and  pillar  of  Cartesian- 
ism.”  Died  in  1684. 

C14ry,  kli're',  (Jean  Baptiste  Cant  Hanet,)  the 
last  servant  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  was  born  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1759.  He  served  that  king  as  valet-de-chambre 
in  prison,  and  published  a  “Journal  of  the  Captivity  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  Temple.”  Died  near  Vienna  in  1809. 

See  Madame  Campan,  “M^moires;”  Vig£e  le  Brun,  “Sou¬ 
venirs.” 

Clesinger,  kleh-ziN'zhi',  (Jean  Baptiste  Auguste,) 
a  successful  French  sculptor,  born  at  Besangon  about 
1814.  His  statue  of  “A  Woman  bitten  by  a  Serpent,” 
(1847,)  “Rachel  as  Phedre,”  and  “The  Gypsy  Girl.” 
are  among  his  best  works.  Died  January  6,  1883. 

Clesse,  klSss,  (Antoine,)  a  Belgian  song-writer,  called 
the  “  laureate  of  the  Belgian  people,”  was  born  at  The 
Hague,  May  30,  1816.  He  was  a  working  armourer  at 
Mons.  His  songs,  through  their  patriotism  and  fine 
spirit,  have  won  great  popularity.  Died  March  7,  1889. 

Cl£ve,  van,  v&n  kliv,  (Cornelius,)  a  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  of  Dutch  extraction,  born  in  Paris  in  1645.  After 
studying  at  Rome  six  years,  he  returned  home  in  1677, 
and  worked  in  Paris  with  success.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Died  in  1732. 

Cleveland.  See  Clf.aveland. 

Cleveland,  kleev'land,  (Charles  Dexter,)  an  Ame¬ 
rican  scholar  and  writer,  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1827,  and  in 
1830  was  appointed  Latin  and  Greek  professor  in  Dick¬ 
inson  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1834  he  established  a 
Young  Ladies’  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  He  has  published,  besides 
other  works,  “A  Compendium  of  Grecian  Antiquities, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations  ;”  “  Compendium  of  English 
Literature  from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  William  Cow- 
per,”  (1850;)  “English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  ( 1851  ;)  a  critical  edition  of  Milton’s  Poetical 
Works,  (1853;)  a  “Compendium  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture,”  (1858;)  and  a  “Compendium  of  Classical  Litera¬ 
ture,”  (1861.)  All  the  last-named  works  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  and  deserved  popularity.  Died  in  1869. 

Cleveland,  (Grover,  christened  Stephen  Grover,) 
an  American  statesman,  born  at  Caldwell,  New  Jersey, 
March  18,  1837.  He  removed  in  youth  with  his  parents 
to  Fayetteville,  New  York,  studied  at  Clinton  Academy, 
read  law  in  Buffalo,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  1871-73,  and  in 
1881  was  elected  mayor  of  Buffalo.  He  was  chosen 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1882,  in  1884  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  a  Democrat 
against  James  G.  Blaine  the  Republican  candidate,  was 
defeated  for  the  same  office  by  General  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison  in  1888,  but  in  1892  was  re-elected  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  votes,  (132  electoral  and  379,066  popular,) 
Cleveland  and  Harrison  being  respectively  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  candidates.  Died  June  24,  1908. 

Clev'en-ger,  (Shobal  L.  Vail,)  an  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  1812,  was  a  stonecutter 
in  Cincinnati,  but  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  made 
excellent  busts  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  others.  He  after¬ 
wards  studied  for  several  years  in  Italy,  and  died  at  sea, 
while  on  his  passage  home,  in  September,  1843. 

Cleves,  de,  deh  kl^v,  (Marie,)  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
born  in  1426,  was  a  daughter  of  Adolphus  IV.,  Duke  of 
Cloves.  She  was  married  in  1440  to  Charles  d’Orleans 
I  the  poet.  She  wrote  ballads  and  other  verses.  Her  son 
became  Louis  XII.,  King  of  France.  Died  in  1487. 
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Cleyer,  kli'er,  (Andreas,)  a  German  botanist,  born 
at  Cassel,  passed  some  years  in  Java,  and  enriched  the 
science  of  botany  with  his  observations  and  memoirs. 
Du  Petit-Thouars  says  he  visited  China  and  Japan  and 
returned  to  Europe  about  1680. 

Cleyn,  kiln,  (Franz,)  a  Danish  painter,  born  at  Ros¬ 
tock,  worked  in  England,  and  received  a  pension  from 
James  I.  Died  in  1658. 

Cleynaerts.  See  Cl£nard. 

Clichtove,  kllK'to'veh,  (Josse,)  a  Flemish  theologian, 
born  at  Nieuwpoort.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
in  Paris,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
writer.  His  most  popular  work  was  an  argument  against 
Luther’s  doctrines,  called  “  Anti-Lutherus,”  (1524.)  His 
writings  were  commended  by  Erasmus  as  “uberrimus 
rerum  optimarum  fons,”  (“  an  abundant  fountain  of  the 
best  things.”)  Died  in  1543. 

Clicquot  de  Blervache,  kle'ko'  deh  blSR'vfsh', 
(Simon,)  a  meritorious  French  economist,  born  at  Rheims 
in  1723,  became  inspector-general  of  commerce  in  1765. 
He  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  State  of  Commerce  in  France 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Francis  I.,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1796. 

Clieveland.  See  Cleaveland. 

Clifford.  See  Cliffort. 

Clif'ford,  (Anne,)  Countess  of  Dorset,  an  English 
lady,  eminent  for  her  virtue,  intelligence,  and  high  spirit, 
born  at  Skipton  Castle  in  1589,  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  She  was  married 
first  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  then  to  Philip  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  She  built  two  hospitals  and  several 
churches.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Sir  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liamson  nominated  to  her  a  candidate  whom  he  wished 
to  be  returned  to  Parliament  for  Appleby.  In  reply 
she  wrote  this  famous  letter :  “  I  have  been  bullied  by 
an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject :  your  man  sha’n’t  stand.” 
Died  in  1676. 

See  “Autobiographic  Memorials;”  L.  S.  Costello,  “Memoirs 
of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  London,  1844;  Hartley  Coleridge, 

“  Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns,”  vol.  ii. 

Clifford,  (Arthur,)  an  English  writer,  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  1 778.  He  was  author  or  editor  of  several  works, 
among  which  are  “  Carmen  Seculare,”and  “  State  Papers 
and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.”  Died  in  1830. 

Clifford,  (George,)  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  born 
in  England  in  1558,  was  famous  for  his  gallantry.  He 
was  often  the  champion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  tourna¬ 
ments.  In  1588  he  fought  as  captain  against  the  In¬ 
vincible  Armada.  He  afterwards  commanded  several 
expeditions  against  the  Spaniards.  Died  in  1605. 

See  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1845;  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  British  Ad¬ 
mirals.” 

Clifford,  (Rev.  James,)  a  compiler  of  musical  books, 
born  in  Oxford  in  1622,  published  in  1663  “  The  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems  usually  sung  in  the  Cathedrals 
and  Collegiate  Choirs  of  the  Church  of  England,” — the 
first  collection  of  anthems  that  appeared  in  London. 
Died  about  1700. 

Clifford,  (John,)  Lord,  called  Black  Clifford,  an 
English  warrior,  notorious  for  cruelty,  fought  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster  in  the  war  of  the  Roses.  He  was 
killed  in  1461.  See  Shakspeare’s  “Henry  VI.” 

Clifford,  (Martin,)  an  English  writer,  published 
“  Observations  on  Human  Reason,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1677. 

Cli'ffpra,  (Nathan,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Rumney,  New  Hampshire,  August  18,  1803.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Maine  in  1827.  From  1839  to  1843  was  *n 
Congress.  In  1846-47  he  served  as  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  was  afterwards  United  States 
minister  to  Mexico  for  one  year.  In  1858  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court. 
In  1877  he  presided  over  the  Commission  which  assigned 
to  Mr.  Hayes  the  disputed  election  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  Died  July  25,  1881.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics. 

■  Clifford,  (Thomas,)  eighth  Lord,  an  English  Lancas¬ 
trian  chief,  performed  an  important  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Roses.  He  was  the  father  of  the  “  Black  Clifford” 
noticed  above.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saint 
\lban’s  in  1455.  (See  Shakspeare’s  “  Henry  VI.”) 

Clifford.  (Thomas,)  Lord,  an  English  politician,  born  1 


m  1630,  became  in  1660  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself.  In  1668  he  was  chosen  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  treasury,  and  in  1671  he  with  four  others 
formed  the  notorious  cabinet  called  the  Cabal  because 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to  form  that 
word.  He  was  created  Baron  in  1672,  and  was  lord 
treasurer  for  a  short  time,  but  resigned  office  in  1673. 
Macaulay  calls  him  the  most  respectable  member  of  the 
Cabal.  Died  in  1673. 

See  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England.” 

Clifford,  (William  Kingdon,)  an  English  author, 
born  in  Exeter,  May  4,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  (1871-76)  professor  of  applied  mathematics  in 
University  College,  London.  His  writings  on  psychol¬ 
ogy,  biology,  the  history  of  science,  etc.,  express  opinions 
of  the  most  advanced  and  radical  character,  and  his  views 
are  presented  with  great  force  and  ability.  Died  at  Ma¬ 
deira,  March  3,  1879. 

Cliffort,  klif'fort,  or  Clifford,  (George,)  a  rich  banker 
of  Amsterdam,  whose  name  is  rendered  memorable  by 
his  connection  with  Linnaeus.  Having  a  taste  for  natural 
history,  he  formed  near  Amsterdam  a  fine  garden,  with 
a  rich  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history.  When  Lin¬ 
naeus  was  a  poor  student,  he  was  employed  to  arrange  and 
direct  this  museum  and  garden,  which  ne  described  in  his 
“  Hortus  Cliffortianus,”  (1737,)  a  richly-illustrated  work. 

Clift,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
near  Bodmin  in  1775,  was  employed  as  artist  and  clerk 
by  the  great  John  Hunter.  He  oecame  conservator  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum  about  1800.  Died  in  1849. 

Clif'tpn^ Francis,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician,  prac¬ 
tised  in  London  with  a  high  reputation,  and  became 
physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  translated  several 
treatises  of  Hippocrates,  and  wrote  “  The  State  of  Physic, 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1732.) 

Clif'tpn,  (William,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1772.  He  left  an  unfinished  poem,  called 
“The  Chimeriad,”  a  “Poetical  Epistle  to  William  Gif¬ 
ford,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Climaque.  See  Climacus. 

Clim'a-cus,  (Joannes,)  [Gr.  'luavvTjq  b  K Tl^aKoq;  Fr. 
Climaque,  kle'mfk',]  a  monk,  noted  for  his  learning  and 
ascetic  writings,  was  born  about  525  A.D.,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Scholasticus.  He  passed  many  years 
as  a  hermit  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai.  In  600  he  was 
chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  He 
wrote  (in  Greek)  several  works,  one  of  which  is  called 
“  Climax,  or  the  Ladder  of  Paradise,”  and  has  often  been 
reprinted.  Died  in  605. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Clinchamp,  kl&N'shfiN',  (Franqois  Etienne  Vic¬ 
tor,)  a  French  writer  and  historical  painter,  born  at 
Toulon  in  1787.  He  published  a  “Complete  Course  of 
Perspective,  Linear  and  Aerial,”  (1840,)  and  “  The  Idiom 
of  Painting,”  etc.  Died  September  2,  1880. 

Cline,  (Henry,)  an  English  surgeon,  born  in  London 
about  1750,  wrote  an  esteemed  “Essay  on  the  Form  and 
Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1827. 

Cling'man,  (Thomas  L.,)  born  in  Surry  county, 
N.  C.,  served  in  Congress  almost  continuously  (first  as  a 
Whig  and  later  as  a  Democrat)  from  1843  to  the  civil 
war,  joined  the  Confederate  forces  as  colonel,  became 
brigadier-general,  and  surrendered  in  1865. 

Clin'I-as,  the  father  of  Alcibiades,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Coronea  in  447  b.c. 

Clinias,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
Plato,  born  at  Tarentum,  lived  about  400  B.c. 

Cll-nom'a-ehus,  [Fr.  Clinomaque,  kle'no'mfk',]  a 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Megara,  was  born  at  Thu- 
rium,  and  lived  about  3^0  B.C. 

Clin'tpn,  (Charles,)  Colonel,  the  father  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  Clinton,  was  born  in  1690  in  Longford,  Ire¬ 
land.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1729,  and  settled  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York.  He  was  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  a  lieutenant  under  Bradstreet  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Frontenac.  Died  in  1773. 

Clin'tpn,  (Charles  John  Fynes,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  1799,  edited  or  published  “The  Literart 
1  Remains  of  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,”  (1854.)  Died  1872. 
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Clin'tpn,  (De  Witt,)  an  eminent  American  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  New  York, 
March  2,  1769,  was  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton 
and  Mary  De  Witt.  He  was  a  nephew  of  George  Clin¬ 
ton  who  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  1804.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
in  1 786,  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised  it  to  much 
extent  About  1790  he  became  private  secretary  of  his 
uncle,  George  Clinton,  then  Governor  of  New  York. 
“The  life  of  Clinton,”  says  Renwick,  “ was  from  this 
moment  one  of  political  strife,  into  which  he  threw  all 
the  force  of  his  ardent  temperament  and  brilliant  talents.” 
He  began  his  career  as  a  Republican  or  Anti-Federalist. 
He  married,  about  1796,  Maria  Franklin,  of  New  York 
City.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  in  1798  a  Senator,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Among  other  pursuits,  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences. 

Having  become  the  most  influential  leader  of  the 
Democrats  of  New  York,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  in  1801  or  1802.  He  made  a  powerful 
speech  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  opposed 
a  war  against  Spain,  which  disputed  the  right  of  the 
Americans  to  navigate  that  river.  He  possessed  in  high 
perfection  the  gift  of  commanding  eloquence.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Renwick,  “  he  was  on  all  sides  looked 
up  to  as  the  most  rising  man  in  the  Union,”  when  he 
was  appointed  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1803. 
This  office  was  then  more  important  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time ;  for  the  mayor  was  also  the  president  of 
the  council  and  chief  judge  of  the  common  pleas  and  of 
the  criminal  court.  He  continued  to  serve  as  mayor 
until  1807,  was  again  appointed  in  1809,  and  removed  in 
1810.  He  filled  the  same  office  from  1811  to  1814  in¬ 
clusive,  and  by  his  wise  and  efficient  administration  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Under  his 
auspices  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  were  established.  Pie  also  served  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  two  years,  1811-13.  He  was  one  of  seven 
commissioners  appointed  in  1809  to  examine  and  survey 
a  route  for  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes. 

De  Witt  Clinton  and  Aaron  Burr  were  political  rivals ; 
and,  after  the  latter  fell  into  disgrace,  Daniel  D.  Tomp¬ 
kins  became  a  competitor  for  the  leadership  of  the  New 
York  Democracy.  Tompkins  excelled  in  the  art  of 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  while  Clinton  was 
deficient  in  popular  arts  and  found  it  more  difficult  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  strangers.  His  popularity  was 
impaired  by  his  disagreement  with  President  Madison 
in  relation  to  the  war  of  1812,  for  which  he  thought  the 
country  was  not  well  prepared.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  and 
received  eighty-nine  electoral  votes,  cast  by  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  but  was 
defeated  by  James  Madison. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  founded  about  1814.  According  to  Mr. 
Renwick,  “the  charge  of  being  opposed  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  urged  against 
him,  is  devoid  of  foundation.”  In  1815  he  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  internal  improvement  by  an  able  memorial  in 
favour  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
I  he  merit  of  this  memorial,  together  with  his  subsequent 
services,  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  stand  first  in  the 
list  of  the  promoters  of  this  vast  and  beneficent  enter¬ 
prise,  on  which  his  political  prospects  and  reputation 
were  staked.  In  the  spring  of  1817  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  passed  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  almost  unanimously  elected  Governor 
of  New  York  about  May,  1817  ;  but  his  opponents  soon 
formed  against  him  a  powerful  party,  called  “  Bucktails,” 
ivho  denounced  the  projected  canal  as  visionary  and 
impracticable.  The  canal  policy  was  the  chief  point  at 
issue  in  the  election  of  1820,  and  Governor  Clinton 
was  then  re-elected  in  preference  to  his  old  rival,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins ;  but  the  opponents  of  Clinton  obtained 
majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

He  was  pre-eminent  among  statesmen  for  his  compre¬ 
hensive  views  and  his  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and 
schools.  In  a  message  to  the  legislature  he  affirmed, 


It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  inculcated,  nor  too  generally 
understood,  that  in  promoting  the  great  interests  of  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  there  can  be  no  prodigality 
in  the  application  of  the  public  treasure.”  While  he 
filled  the  office  of  Governor  he  was  also  president  of  the 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners.  Having  lost  his  first 
wife  in  1818,  he  married  Catherine  Jones  about  1820. 
He  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor  in  1822,  and 
the  election  of  that  year  resulted  in  the  success  of  his 
adversaries,  who  removed  him  from  the  office  of  canal 
commissioner  in  1824.  This  act  excited  the  just  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  people,  who  elected  him  Governor  in  the 
autumn  of  1824  by  a  majority  of  about  16,000,  a  greater 
majority  than  any  candidate  had  ever  received.  The 
Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825,  and  Governor  Clinton 
lived  to  witness  the  unexampled  prosperity  which  it  pro¬ 
duced.  The  opening  of  the  canal  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  in  October,  1825,  when  the  Governor  was  conveyed 
in  a  barge  through  a  triumphal  progress  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  re-elected  Governor 
for  two  years  in  1826.  In  1825  he  declined  the  position 
of  minister  to  England,  offered  to  him  by  President 
Adams.  He  wrote  several  short  treatises  on  natural  his¬ 
tory,  which  were  published  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  (of  New  York,)  and 
contributed  to  the  Historical  Society  a  valuable  discourse 
on  the  history  of  the  Indians  of  New  York.  He  died 
at  Albany  in  February,  1828,  leaving  several  sons  and 
daughters.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  person  well  formed, 
his  manners  dignified,  and  his  presence  majestic. 

See  James  Renwick,  “  Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,”  1840 ;  “National 
Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. ;  “  Life  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,”  by  William  W.  Campbell,  1849;  “  Memoir  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,”  by  David  HosAck,  1829;  “  North  American  Review” 
for  October,  1829. 

Clinton,  (Edward.)  See  Lincoln,  Earl  of. 

Clinton,  (George,)  fourth  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Charles  Clinton, 
was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1739.  He 
practised  law  with  success,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New  York. 
Elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  m  1775,  voted 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  but,  being  called 
shortly  after  to  take  command  of  a  brigade  of  New  York 
militia,  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of 
that  instrument.  Chosen  Governor  of  New  York  at  the 
first  election  under  the  State  Constitution  in  1777,  he 
held  the  office,  by  successive  re-elections,  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  called  to  adopt  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  he  opposed,  as  giving  too  much  power  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  too  little  to  the  States.  Governor 
Clinton  was  thenceforth  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York,  and  at  the  close  of  Washington’s 
first  term,  in  1792,  received  fifty  electoral  votes  for  Vice- 
President.  He  was  again  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1801,  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  with  Jefferson  as  President.  Im 
the  national  canvass  of  1808  he  was  re-chosen  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  James  Madison  being  President.  As  President  of 
the  Senate  by  virtue  of  this  office,  he  gave  the  casting 
vote  against  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  in 
181 1.  Died  at  Washington  in  April,  1812. 

Clinton,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  general,  born  about 
1738,  was  a  grandson  of  Francis  Clinton,  sixth  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  Guards  in  1758, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1775,  when 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  January,  1778,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
instead  of  General  Howe,  who  was  recalled.  He  evacu¬ 
ated  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  retired  through  Jersey 
to  New  York  City.  He  sent  an  expedition  against 
Savannah,  which  was  successful,  in  1779,  and  he  led  an 
army  against  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  he  cap¬ 
tured  in  May,  1780.  In  the  same  year  he  negotiated 
with  General  Arnold,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  hjjj 
treasonable  project.  He  was  superseded  by  General 
Carleton  in  1781,  and  returned  to  England  in  1782.  Died 
at  Gibraltar  in  1795. 

See  Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United  States “  Encyclopaedia 
Americana.” 


a.  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  \  6,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  ffir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n6t;  good;  moon 
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Clinton,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  general,  born  about 
1765.  In  1798  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  Ireland.  He  was  made  adjutant-general  in  1802, 
and  served  in  the  East  Indies  until  1805.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1810,  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  several  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  under  Wel¬ 
lington.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  a  division 
at  Waterloo  in  1815.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  knight  of  various  orders 
Died  about  1830. 

Clinton,  (Henry  Fynes,)  an  eminent  English  clas¬ 
sical  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Gamston,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  in  1781,  was  a  descendant  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1805.  He 
represented  Aldborough  in  Parliament  for  about  twenty 
years  previous  to  1826.  After  long  and  close  application 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  he  produced 
in  1834  an  important  work,  entitled  “Fasti  Hellenici : 
the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,”  which 
is  indispensable  to  students  of  ancient  history.  His 
“Chronology  of  Rome”  (“Fasti  Romani,”  1845-50)  is 
also  highly  prized.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “Literary  Remains  of  H.  F.  Clinton,”  by  C.  J.  F.  Clinton, 
i854- 

Clinton,  (Henry  Pelham.)  See  Newcastle,  Duke 
of. 

Clinton,  (James,)  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  fourth  son  of  Colonel  Charles  Clinton, 
and  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  born  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  in  1736.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  English  and  French  war,  was  appointed  by  Con¬ 
gress  a  colonel  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in 
1775,  anc*  the  same  year  accompanied  Montgomery  in 
his  expedition  to  Canada.  In  1777  he  commanded,  as 
brigadier-general,  under  his  brother  George,  noticed 
above,  at  the  defence  of  Fort  Clinton  against  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a  force  of  3000.  He  afterwards  rendered 
valuable  service  in  Sullivan’s  expedition  against  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  was  for  a  long  time  stationed,  in  command  of 
the  Northern  department,  at  Albany.  In  1781  he  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  Y orktown.  After  the  war  he  filled  various 
important  civil  offices  in  New  York.  Died  in  1812. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Clinton,  (Joseph  J.,)  a  bishop  of  the  African  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  October  3,  1823,  was  ordained  in  1843,  and 
became  a  bishop  in  1856. 

ClI'o,  [Gr.  K/leid),]  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  presided 
over  history,  and  was  represented  as  holding  in  one  hand 
a  half-opened  roll,  and  in  the  other  a  harp,  (cithara.) 
See  Mus^e. 

Clisson,  de,  deh  kle's^N',  (Olivier,)  a  famous  French 
captain,  born  in  Bretagne  about  1335.  He  became  in 
1370  a  companion-in-arms  of  Du  Guesclin,  and  in  1380 
was  made  Constable  of  France.  In  1382  he  commanded 
the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Rosbecq.  He  was  deprived 
of  the  command  in  1391,  and  died  in  1407,  leaving  a  repu¬ 
tation  tarnished  by  an  unscrupulous  avidity  for  money. 

See  La  Fontenelle  de  Vauxdor£,  “  Histoire  d’Olivier  de  Clis- 
•on,”  1825. 

Clisthene.  See  Clisthenes. 

Clis'the-nea,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  waged  war  against 
Argos,  and  prohibited  his  subjects  from  singing  the 
poetry  of  Homer.  Died  about  580  B.C. 

Clisthenes,  Cleis'the-nes,  or  Kleisthenes,  [Gr. 
Kfaiotievris;  Fr.  Clisth^ne,  kl&s'tin',]  an  Athenian  states¬ 
man,  who  flourished  about  500  b.c.,  was  the  grandfather 
of  Pericles,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  made  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  constitution,  tending  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  commons,  and  thus  became  very  popular. 
He  changed  the  number  of  tribes  of  Attica  from  four  to 
ten.  After  his  rival  Isagoras  was  exiled,  Clisthenes  was 
for  some  time  the  foremost  man  in  the  state.  It  is  said 
that  the  mode  of  banishing  by  ostracism  was  instituted 
by  him. 

See  Herodotus,  “  History,”  books  v.  and  vi. ;  Grote,  “  History 
of  Greece;”  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece.” 

Cll-tar'-ehus  or  Clel-tar'-ehus,  [Gr.  Kfomzp^of ;  Fr. 
Clitarque,  kle'tiRk',]  a  son  of  Dinon  the  historian, 
lived  about  330  b.c.  He  followed  Alexander  the  Great 


in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
same,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  veracity  ol 
this  work  is  discredited  by  Quintilian  and  Cicero. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Gracis.” 

Clitarque.  See  Clitarchus. 

Cll-tom'a-ehus,  [Gr.  K Aaro/ra^of,]  a  Carthaginian 
philosopher,  who  about  150  B.c.  became  a  resident  of 
Athens  and  a  disciple  of  Carneades.  At  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  130  b.c.,  he  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of 
the  Academy.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which  are 
not  extant.  Cicero  often  quotes  him  with  respect. 

See  Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Clit'o-phon,  [Khetro^uv,]  a  Greek  historian  of  an 
uncertain  epoch,  was  born  at  Rhodes.  Plutarch  quotes 
or  borrows  from  several  of  his  works. 

Cli'tus  or  Clel'tus,  [Gr.  KArfTof,]  a  Macedonian  offi¬ 
cer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  in  the  invasion  of 
Persia.  He  saved  the  life  of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of 
the  Grani'cus,  (334  b.c.,)  and  afterwards  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  a  division  of  the  royal  guards.  In  the  year  328 
he  was  appointed  Satrap  of  Bactria.  At  a  feast  given 
in  honour  of  the  Dioscu'ri  in  that  year,  an  angry  dispute 
arose  between  Clitus  and  Alexander,  who,  being*  excited 
with  wine,  killed  the  former  with  a  spear. 

See  Plutarch,  ‘  Alexander.” 

Clive,  (Mrs.  Caroline,)  whose  maiden  name  was 
Wigley,  and  who  is  known  as  Mrs.  Archer  Clive,  an 
English  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Shakenhurst,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  in  1801.  She  published  “  IX.  Poems  by  V.,” 
(1840,)  highly  praised  by  Lockhart  in  the  “Quarterly 
Review,”  and  other  volumes  of  verse,  but  was  best 
known  by  her  sensational  novel  “  Paul  Ferroll,”  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1855.  Her  other  fictions, 
“  Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife,”  a  sequel  to  the 
former  book,  “  Year  after  Year,”  and  “John  Greswold,” 
were  less  successful.  Mrs.  Clive  was  accidentally  burnt 
to  death,  July  13,  1873.. 

Clive,  (Catherine,)  an  eminent  English  actress,  born 
in  1 71 1,  made  her  ettbut  at  Drury  Lane  about  1730.  She 
performed  in  comedy  for  about  thirty  years,  with  distin¬ 
guished  success.  She  was  married  early  to  a  Mr.  Clive, 
from  whom  she  soon  separated.  Died  in  1785. 

Clive,  (Robert,)  Lord,  the  founder  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  an  able  and  successful  general  and 
statesman,  was  born,  of  rather  poor  parents,  near  Market 
Drayton,  Shropshire,  in  1725.  At  school  he  made  little 
progress  in  study,  and  was  noted  for  his  fiery  passions 
and  propensity  to  mischief.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
went  to  Madras,  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  then  merely  a  trading  corporation  own¬ 
ing  but  a  few  acres  of  Indian  ground.  As  his  pay  was 
small  and  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  climate,  he 
became  so  weary  of  life  that  he  attempted  to  kill  himself ; 
but  his  pistol  twice  missed  fire.  About  that  time  war 
began  between  the  English  and  French  in  India;  and 
Clive  entered  the  service  of  the  Company  as  ensign  in 
1747.  By  his  courage  and  sagacity  he  lose  rapidly  to 
distinction.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernor  Dupleix  alarmed  the  English,  and  produced  a  crisis 
in  the  politics  of  India.  Captain  Clive,  having  obtained 
command  of  a  few  hundred  men  in  1750,  turned  the  tide 
of  fortune  at  Arcot,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French  and  native  armies  combined.  Having  married 
Miss  Maskelyne,  a  sister  of  the  astronomer-royal,  he 
returned  to  England  for  his  health  in  1753,  and  found 
himself  an  object  of  general  favour  and  applause. 

In  1755  the  directors  sent  him  back  as  governor  of 
Fort  Saint  David.  The  next  year  Surajah  Dowlah,  Na¬ 
bob  of  Bengal,  captured  the  British  garrison  of  Fort 
William,  and  smothered  them  in  the  “  Black  Hole”  of 
Calcutta.  Clive  was  sent  to  avenge  this  outrage.  He 
recovered  Calcutta,  and  compelled  the  nabob  to  sue  for 
peace  in  1757.  But  the  war  was  quickly  renewed,  and 
in  June,  1757,  the  fate  of  India  was  decided  at  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  where  Clive  with  3000  men  defeated  about 
60,000  of  the  enemy.  Surajah  was  deposed,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal  in  place  of  Surajah  Dow¬ 
lah.  In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  Clive  is  censured  for  a  breach  of  faith,  which  is 
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not  denied  by  his  friends.  The  directors,  on  receiving 
news  of  his  victory,  appointed  Clive  Governor  of  Bengal. 
In  1759  he  defeated  a  Dutch  armament  which  had  en¬ 
tered  the  Hoogly.  In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  immensely  rich,  and  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage 
as  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plassey.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  where  he  acquired  great  influence.  In  1764 
he  was  again  sent  to  India,  with  supreme  command,  and 
remained  about  a  year  and  a  half.  He  returned  home 
in  ill  health  in  1767.  His  enemies  arraigned  his  official 
conduct,  and  Burgoyne  in  1773  accused  him  in  the  House 
of  abusing  his  power  in  the  acquisition  of  riches.  The 
result  of  the  inquest  was  that  they  “tempered  a  gentle 
censure  with  a  liberal  eulogy.”  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  subject  to  fits  of  constitutional  gloom,  which  were 
now  aggravated  by  physical  maladies.  He  resorted  to 
the  use  of  opium  for  relief,  and  gradually  became  enslaved 
by  its  insidious  power.  In  November,  1774,  he  died  by 
suicide.  “  His  name,”  says  Macaulay,  in  a  strain  of  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  eulogy,  “  stands  high  on  the  roll  of 
conquerors.  But  it  is  found  in  a  better  list, — in  the  list 
of  those  who  have  done  and  suffered  much  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind.” 

Clodd,  (Edward,)  an  English  author,  was  born 
at  Margate,  July  I,  1840.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
popular  scientific  works,  including  “  Story  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  (1888,)  “Primitive  Man,”  (1895,)  and  “Pio¬ 
neers  of  Evolution,”  (1897.) 

Clodius,  klo'de-fis,  (Christian  August,)  a  German 
poet  and  professor,  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  in  1738, 
was  a  son  of  Christian  Clodius,  who  published  several 
works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  obtained  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  1764,  and  that  of  logic  in  1778. 
He  became  professor  of  poetry  in  the  same  city  in  1782. 
His  writings  display  a  brilliant  imagination,  good  taste, 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  “Essays  on  Literature  and  Morality,” 
(1769,)  “Latin  Poems,”  (1787,)  and  “  New  Miscellanies,” 
(“  Neue  vermischte  Schriften.”)  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1 784. 

See  Ernesti,  “  Elogium  C.  A.  Clodius Meusel,  “  Lexiko.  der 
rom  Jahr  1750  bis  1800  verstorbenen  Deutschen  Schriftsteller.” 

Clodius,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German  Orien¬ 
talist,  who  became  professor  of  Arabic  at  Leipsic  in  1724. 
He  published  a  work  on  the  Arabic  language,  entitled 
“  Theoria  et  Praxis  Linguae  Arabicae,”  and  a  “  Hebrew 
Lexicon,”  (1744.)  Died  in  1745. 

Clodius,  (Juliana  Stolzel,)  the  wife  of  Christian 
August,  noticed  above,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1755,  was 
eminent  for  her  literary  talents  and  attainments.  Died 
in  1805. 

Clo'dI-us,  (Licinius,)  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived 
probably  about  100  b.c.,  wrote  a  work  called  "EAey^of 
Xpovuv,  (“Trial  of  the  Times.”) 

Clodius,  (Publius,)  surnamed  Pul'cher,  a  Roman 
demagogue  of  very  profligate  character,  was  descended 
from  the  patrician  house  of  Claudia,  and  was  a  brother 
of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  noticed  in  this  work.  In 
his  youth  he  served  in  Asia  under  Lucullus,  his  brother- 
in-law.  In  62  b.c.  he  committed  an  act  of  sacrilege  by 
procuring  admission  to  the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  in  the 
disguise  of  a  woman.  For  this  he  was  tried,  but  ac¬ 
quitted  by  means  of  bribery ;  and  he  became  a  violent 
enemy  of  Cicero,  who  had  appeared  in  evidence  against 
him.  He  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people  in  59,  and 
in  the  next  year  caused  Cicero  to  be  proscribed  and 
driven  into  exile.  (See  Cicero.)  He  raised  several 
bloody  riots  against  the  friends  of  Cicero  when  they 
proposed  and  passed  the  decree  for  his  restoration,  57 
B.c.  Milo,  who  succeeded  Clodius  as  tribune,  and  was 
a  partisan  of  Cicero,  had  several  conflicts  with  the  former. 
While  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the  przetorship,  and 
Milo  for  the  consulship,  they  casually  encountered  each 
other  with  their  armed  retainers,  and  Clodius  was  killed, 
In  the  year  52  b.c. 

See  Cicero,  “Oratio  pro  Milone;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte 
Roms.” 

Clo'dI-us  Ma'cer,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  general,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Africa,  and  aspired  to  the  power  of  emperor.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba  in  68  a.d. 

Clo'do-mir,  [Fr.  pron.  klo'do'mh',]  the  second  son 


of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  became  King  of  Orleans 
in  51 1  a.d.  He  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Burgundians 
in  524.  He  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  by  their  uncles,  and  the  third,  Clodoald,  (Saint- 
Cloud,)  became  a  monk. 

Clodovseus.  See  Clovis. 

Clod  wig.  See  Clovis. 

Clonard,  de,  deh  klo'niR',  (Joseph  Ernest,)  a 
French  dramatist,  born  in  1765,  wrote  numerous  come¬ 
dies.  Died  in  1816. 

Clon-ciir'ry,  (Valentine  Lawless,)  Lord,  an  Irish 
politician,  born  at  Dublin  in  1773,  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  a  friend  of  Emmet  and 
Grattan.  He  wrote  “Thoughts  on  the  Projected  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  (1797.)  Died  in  1853. 

See  “Personal  Recollections  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Clon- 
eurry.” 

Clootz,  de,  deh  klots,  (Anacharsis,)  Baron,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  enthusiast,  born  near  Cleves  in  1755,  was  a  nephew 
of  Cornelius  de  Pauw.  Having  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  and  a  fanatical  partisan  of 
the  Revolution.  Assuming  the  title  of  the  “  orator  of  the 
human  race,”  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
in  1790,  at  the  head  of  a  pretended  deputation  from 
foreign  nations.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  by  the  dominant  party.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Robespierre,  and  executed  in  March,  1794. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&idrale “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Clopinel.  See  Meun. 

Cloquet,  klo'kjt',  (Hippolyte,)  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1787.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  Descriptive  Ana¬ 
tomy,”  (1815.)  Died  about  1840. 

Cloquet,  (Jules  Germain,)  an  eminent  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1790.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  professor,  writer,  and  practitioner.  In  1831  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Faculty 
of  Paris.  He  wrote  “Human  Anatomy,”  (5  vols.,  1821- 
30,)  and  other  professional  works.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1855.  Died  in  1883. 

Clos.  See  Laclos. 

Close,  (Francis,)  an  eloquent  English  preacher,  born 
about  1798,  was  for  many  years  vicar  of  Cheltenham. 
He  published  “Discourses  on  Genesis,”  (1826,)  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  other  works,  which  maintain 
the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  school.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  Carlisle  in  1856.  Died  in  1882. 

Closs,  klos,  or  Clossius,  klos'se-ils,  (Johann  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  physician  and  poet,  born  at  Marbach 
in  1735.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems  on  medical 
subjects.  Died  in  1787. 

Closterman,  klos'ter-min',  (Johann,)  a  German 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Osnaburg  in  1656,  worked  in 
England.  Died  in  London  in  1710. 

CloL  klo,  or  Clot-Bey,  klo  bi,  (Antoine,)  a  French 
physician,  born  near  Marseilles  about  1796.  He  became 
chfef  surgeon  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  about 
1823,  and  founded  a  medical  school  in  that  country.  He 
published  “Observations  on  Egypt,”  (2  vols.,  1840.)  In 
1849  he  returned  to  France.  Died  in  1868. 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1841. 

Clot-Bey.  See  Clot,  (Antoine.) 

Clotaire,  klo'tiR',  [Lat.  Clota'rius,]  I.,  the  fourth 
son  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  was  born  in  497  a.d. 
At  the  death  of  Clovis,  in  511,  he  became  King  of  Sois- 
sons.  He  extended  his  dominions  by  murdering  his 
nephews,  the  heirs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Orleans  and 
Austrasia,  and  before  his  death  he  became  ruler  over  all 
the  territory  which  Clovis  had  divided  among  his  sons. 
Paris  was  his  capital  after  558.  He  died  about  560  A.D., 
leaving  four  sons, — Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and 
Chilperic  I. 

See  Jean  Bouchet,  “  Histoire  et  Chronique  de  Clotaire  I,”  1584; 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Clotaire  II.,  the  son  of  Chilperic  I.  and  of  Frede- 
gonde,  was  an  infant  when  he  became  heir  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Soissons  in  584  a.d.  His  mother  was  regent 
until  her  death  in  597.  By  dethroning  Brunehaut,  Queen 
of  Austrasia,  whom,  with  her  sons,  he  put  to  death,  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  France  about  615.  He  was 
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the  first  who  conceded  to  the  mayor  of  the  palace  a  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  for  life.  His  abilities  and  success  procured 
him  the  surname  of  “the  Great.”  He  died  in  628,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dagobert. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Clotaire  III.,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  II.,  King  of 
the  Franks,  was  a  minor  when  his  father  died,  in  655 
a.d.  ;  and,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  two  portions, 
he  inherited  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  He  died,  without 
issue,  about  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Clotaire  IV.,  King  of  Austrasia,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  717  a.d.  by  the  policy  of  Charles  Martel,  but 
was  only  a  nominal  king.  It  is  not  known  who  was  his 
father.  Died  in  720. 

See  Augustin  Thierry,  “Ricits  M^rovingiens.” 

Clotho.  See  Parcve. 

Clo-til'da,  [Fr.  Clotilde,  klo'tild',]  Saint,  Queen 
of  France,  the  daughter  of  Chilperic,  King  of  Burgundy, 
became  the  wife  of  Clovis  I.  in  493  a.d.  By  her  beauty 
and  virtue  she  acquired  much  influence  over  Clovis,  and 
was  instrumental  in  converting  him  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  She  adhered  to  the  Catholic  creed  in 
opposition  to  Arianism,  which  was  then  very  prevalent. 
Died  in  545. 

See  Rhnaud  de  Rouvray,  “Histoire  de  Sainte-Clotilde,”  1840; 
J.  Desmay,  “Vie  de  Sainte-Clotilde,”  1613;  Madame  de  Rennb- 
ville,  “Vie  de  Sainte-Clotilde,”  1809. 

Clotilde.  See  Clotilda. 

Clotilde  de  Vallon-Clialis.  See  Surville, 

Clotz.  See  Klotz. 

Cloud,  kloo,  or  Clo'do-ald,  Saint,  youngest  son  of 
Clodomir,  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  founded  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  Nogent-sur-la-Riviere,  since  called  by  his  name. 
Died  about  560. 

Clouet,  kloo'V,  an  able  French  chemist,  born  at 
Singly,  near  Mezi&res,  in  1751,  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  M^zi&res.  He  discovered  the  important 
secret  of  making  cast  steel,  which  the  English  had 
found  out  before.  Having  gone  to  Cayenne  to  make 
some  scientific  inquiries,  he  died  of  fever  in  1801. 

Clouet,  (Franqois,)  an  eminent  French  painter,  called 
Janet,  (zhi'n&'j)  born  about  1510,  was  valet-de-chambre 
and  painter  to  the  king.  His  works  are  extolled  by 
Ronsard  and  other  poets.  Died  about  1580.  His  por¬ 
trait  of  Henry  II.  is  regarded  as  a  master-piece.  His 
father,  Jean,  (1485—1545,)  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
painter. 

Clouet,  klow'£t,  written  alsoClowet,  Clouvet,  kloo/- 
v&',  or  Clovet,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1606.  He  engraved  history,  landscapes,  and 
portraits  with  success,  and  worked  mostly  in  his  native 
city.  The  works  of  Rubens  employed  much  of  his  time 
and  talent,  and  the  “  Death  of  Saint  Anthony”  is  called 
his  master-piece.  Died  about  1670.  His  nephew,  Al¬ 
bert,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1624,  was  a  skilful  engraver. 
He  worked  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Died  in  1687. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Clough,  kluf,  (Arthur  Hugh,)  an  English  poet,  born 

in  Liverpool  January  1,  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  was  a  tutor  in  Oriel  College.  He 
produced  in  1848  “  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich  :  a  Long 
Vacation  Pastoral,”  (2  vols.,)  which  is  much  admired. 
Between  1849  and  1852  he  was  professor  of  English  lite¬ 
rature  in  University  College,  London.  In  1852  he  visited 
the  United  States,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Longfellow  and  other  poets.  Among  his  works  are  a 
version  of  Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  (Boston,  5  vols.,  1859,) 
and  poems  called  “  Ambarvalia.”  Died  in  1861. 

Clough,  (John  E.,)  a  Baptist  missionary,  born  near 
Frewsburg,  New  York,  July  16,  1836,  graduated  at  Up¬ 
per  Iowa  University  in  1862.  In  1864  he  went  as  a 
missionary  to  India,  and  laboured  among  the  Teloogoos 
with  marvellous  success.  His  church  had  in  1879  over 
13,000  communicants  ;  baptisms  in  1895  about  2000. 

Clouvet.  See  Clouet. 

Clovet.  See  Clouet. 

Clovio,  klo've-o,  (Don  Giulio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Croatia  in  1498,  was  a  pupil  of  Giulio 
Romano.  He  is  considered  the  most  excellent  minia¬ 
ture-painter  that  Italy  has  produced.  He  also  painted 
some  historical  works,  among  which  is  a  “  Descent  from 


the  Cross.”  “His  portraits,”  says  Landon.  “may  be 
compared  to  those  of  Titian  for  vigour  and  naturell 
Died  in  1578. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Clo'vis  [Fr.  pron.  klo'v£ss' ;  Lat.  Clodov/e'us]  I„ 
called  also  Chlodwig  and  Hlodwig,  (which  is  said  to 
have  become  corrupted  into  Ludwig,  Ludovicus,  Louis, 
etc.,)  King  of  the  Franks,  was  born  about  466  a.d.,  and 
educated  as  a  pagan.  In  481  he  succeeded  his  father 
Childeric,  who  reigned  over  the  Salian  Franks  at  Tour- 
nay.  By  a  victory  over  the  Romans  and  Gauls  irv  486  he 
became  master  of  Soissons,  which  he  chose  for  his  capital. 
In  493  he  married  Clotilda,  a  fair  Christian  princess, 
and  in  496  he  became  a  convert  to  her  religion.  This 
change  induced  the  cities  of  Armorica  to  place  themselves 
under  his  dominion  and  protection.  In  507  he  fixed  his 
court  at  Paris.  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  then  pos¬ 
sessed  the  region  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Clovis  defeated  and  killed  him  in  a  great  battle  near  Poi¬ 
tiers  in  507,  and  added  Aquitaine  to  his  kingdom.  He  died 
in  51 1,  leaving  four  sons,  Thierri,  Clodomir,  Childeric, 
and  Clotaire,  among  whom  France  was  divided.  “  With 
the  reign  of  Clovis,”  says  Walckenaer,  “commence  the 
glory,  empire,  religion,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  French.” 
His  glory,  however,  was  tarnished  by  many  acts  of  cruelty. 
His  descendants  are  called  Merovingians,  from  Merovig, 
(in  Latin,  Merovaeus,)  the  grandfather  of  Clovis. 

See  Viallon,  “Clovis  le  grand  premier  Roi  chrdtien,”  3  vols., 
1788;  Aug.  Thierry,  “  R^cits  Merovingiens  ;”  Sismondi,  “His¬ 
toire  des  Frangais;”  “  Biographie  Universelle ;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
gTaphie  G&i^rale.” 

Clovis  II.,  the  second  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  King  of  the 
Franks,  was  born  about  633  a.d.,  and  became  King  of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  in  638.  Little  is  known  of  his 
reign,  except  that  by  revolts  against  the  royal  family  of 
Austrasia  he  became  sole  ruler  of  the  heritage  of  Clovis 
I.  He  died  in  6s  5,  leaving  two  sons,  Clotaire  III.  and 
Childeric  II. 

Clovis  III.,  son  of  Thierri  I.,  King  of  France,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  691  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Pepin 
le  Gros  was  in  reality  king,  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of 
the  palace.  Clovis  died  in  695,  leaving  the  title  to  his 
brother,  Childebert  III. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Clowes,  klouz,  (John,)  an  English  Swedenborgian 
writer,  born  at  Manchester  in  1743.  He  was  rector  of 
Saint  John’s  in  Manchester  about  sixty  years.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Swedenborg’s  “  Celestia  Arcana,”  and  published 
several  works,  one  of  which  is  “  Restoration  of  the  Pure 
Religion.”  Died  in  1831. 

See  De  Quincey,  “  Autobiographic  Sketches,”  and  “  Literary 
Reminiscences,”  vol.  i. 

Clowes,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  surgeon, 
who  practised  in  London  between  1570  and  1600,  and 
was  for  some  years  chief  surgeon  of  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  He  published  several  professional  treatises, 
the  principal  of  which  is  “  The  Approved  Practice  for  all 
Young  Surgeons,”  (1591.) 

Clowes,  (William,)  an  enterprising  English  printer 
born  at  Chichester  in  1779.  He  became  a  master-printei 
in  London  about  1804,  and  twenty  years  later  began  to 
print  by  steam.  His  establishment  eventually  became, 
it  is  said,  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world. 
Among  the  productions  of  his  presses  were  the  “  Penny 
Magazine”  and  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  He  operated 
more  than  twenty  steam-presses  at  once.  Died  in  1847. 

Clowes,  (William  Laird,)  an  English  author, 
was  born  at  London,  February  1,  1856.  He  became 
a  correspondent  of  London  papers  and  a  voluminous 
writer  on  naval  and  historical  subjects  and  of  fiction. 
He  was  part  author  of  “  Social  England,”  (6  vols., 
1892-97,)  “The  Royal  Navy:  A  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,”  (5  vols.,)  “  The 
Needs  of  the  Navy,”  etc.  Among  his  novels  are 
“The  Captain  of  the  Mary  Rose,”  (1892,)  “The 
Double  Emperor,”  (1894,)  etc. 

Clowet.  See  Clouet. 

Clubbe,  klub,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
1703,  was  rector  of  Wheatfield.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient 
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Villa  of  Wheatfield  or  Whatfield,”  (175S,)  an  excellent 
piece  of  satire,  directed  against  modern  antiquaries. 
Died  about  1772 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Clubbe,  (William,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  vicai 
of  Brandeston.  He  published  a  translation  of  six  Satires 
of  Horace,  (1795,)  “The  Epistle  of  Horace  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  translated  into  English  Verse,”  (i797>)  an<^ 
other  works.  Died  in  1814. 

Clugny  de  Nras,  klun'ye'  deh  nii-e',  (Jean  Etienne 
Bernard,)  a  French  financier,  succeeded  Turgot  as 
controller-general  of  finances  in  April,  1 77^*  He  coun* 
teracted  the  policy  of  Turgot,  and  resorted  to  a  royal 
lottery  as  a  source  of  revenue.  He  died  in  office  in 

October,  I776- . .  „  , 

Cluseret,  klu'z$h-r£',  (Gustave  Paul,)  a  French 
officer,  born  in  Paris  in  1823.  He  served  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1859  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Garibaldi,  under  whom  he  fought 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He  offered  his  services  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  Union  army 
about  January,  1862.  He  commanded  the  advance  of 
Fremont’s  army  at  Strasburg  and  Cross  Keys,  June, 
1862.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  became  noted  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  agitator,  and  in  1870  he  was  for  a  short  time  at 
the  head  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Paris  com¬ 
mune.  He  escaped  from  France  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  returned  under  the  amnesty  of  1880,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1888. 

Clusius.  See  Lecluse. 

Clutius.  See  Cluyt. 

Clut'ter-buck,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  English  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1772.  He  published 
a  complete  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Hertford,”  (1815-27,)  with  excellent  plates.  He  resided 
mostly  at  Watford,  his  native  place.  Died  in  1831. 

Cluver,  kloo-vaiR',  or  Cluwer,  [Fr.  Cluvier,  klu'- 
ve-i';  Lat.  Cluve'rius,]  (Philip,)  a  learned  linguist  and 
geographer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  visited 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  pursuit  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  of  materials  for  his  works,  among  which 
are  “Germania  Antiqua”  and  “Italia  Antiqua,”  (1624.) 
The  latter  is  commended  for  accuracy.  Died  in  1623. 
“His  works,”  says  Hallam,  “form  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
ancient  geography.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”) 

Cluverius.  See  Cluver. 

Cluvier.  See  Cluver. 

Cluyt,  kloit,  (Auger,)  a  Dutch  botanist,  a  son  of 
Theodore,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Leyden  about  1590. 
After  making  botanical  researches  in  several  countries, 
he  became  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Leyden. 
He  wrote  “  Instructions  for  packing  and  conveying  Trees, 
Plants,  etc.  to  a  Distance,”  (1631,)  and  a  few  other  works. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Cluyt,  [Lat.  Clu'tius,]  (Theodore  Auger,)  a  Dutch 
botanist,  was  director  of  a  public  botanical  garden 
founded  at  Leyden  in  1577,  which  became,  under  his 
charge,  one  of  the  best  that  then  existed.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  Bees,”  (1598.) 

Clym'e-ne,  [Gr.  KXvfit-vrj;  Fr.  Climene  or  Clym£ne, 
kle'm&n',]  an  ocean  nymph,  regarded  as  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  the  wife  of  Japetus,  and  the  mother  of  Atlas, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus. 

Cly'mer,  (George,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1739.  He  became  about  1773  an  active 
supporter  of  the  popular  cause,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  In  1 780  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Cljft-^m-nes'tra,  [Gr.  KAvrat/zv^orpa ;  Fr.  Clytem- 
NESTRE,  kle/t6m/n6stR/,]  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and 
the  sister  of  Castor.  Having  formed  a  guilty  connection 
with  ALgisthus  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she 
murdered  the  latter  on  his  return  from  Troy.  She  was 
killed  by  her  son  Orestes. 

Clytemnestre.  See  Clytemnestra. 


Cljft'I-a  or  Cljft'I-e,  [Gr.  KXvria  or  KAvrw?,]  a  nymph 
beloved  by  Apollo,  (the  sun  :)  having  been  deserted  by 
her  lover,  she  was  changed  into  a  heliotrope. 

See  Ovid,  “Metamorphoses,”  book  iv. 

Cnut.  See  Canute. 

Cnutzen.  See  Knutzen. 

Goad,  k5d,  (John,)  an  English  carpenter,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
1685,  for  which  he  was  transported  to  Jamaica.  He 
wrote  a  curious  narrative  of  his  adventures. 

See  “Memorandum  of  the  Wonderful  Providences  of  God,”  etc., 
oy  John  Coad, 

Coan,  ko-an',  (Titus,)  D.D.,  a  Congregaticnalist 
missionary,  born  at  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  February 
1,  1801.  He  graduated  at  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1833,  and  in  1834  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  had  great  success.  He  published 
“Adventures  in  Patagonia,”  (1879,)  “Life  in  Hawaii,” 
(1882,)  and  many  valuable  papers  on  volcanoes.  Died 
at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  December  1,  1882. 

Coan,  (Titus  Munson,)  M.D.,  an  American  author, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hilo,  in  Hawaii, 
in  1841.  He  studied  at  Yale  and  at  Williams  College, 
graduated  as  M.D.  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  in  1861,  and  was  a  medical  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy  in  1863-65.  He  has  been  prom¬ 
inent  as  a  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  has 
edited  “  Topics  of  the  Times,”  (6  vols.,  1883,)  and  written 
“Ounces  of  Prevention,”  (1884,)  and  other  works. 

Cobad.  See  Cabades. 

Cobb,  (Howell,)  an  able  American  politician,  born 
in  Jefferson  county,  Georgia,  in  1815.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  1843,  and  twice 
re-elected.  In  December,  1849,  he  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  Governor  of 
Georgia  in  1851  and  1852,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  treasury  by  President  Buchanan  in  March,  1 857* 
He  resigned  before  the  end  of  i860,  was  president  of  the 
Congress  of  secessionists  which  met  inT'ebruary,  1861, 
and  became  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate  service. 
Died  in  1868. 

Cobb,  (James,)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  born  in 
1756.  He  was  employed  as  clerk  or  secretary  by  the 
East  India  Company  about  1772.  He  composed  “The 
Humorist,”  “The  Strangers  at  Home,”  (1786,)  and  other 
dramas.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Cobb,  (Joseph  Beckham,)  son  of  Thomas  W.,  no¬ 
ticed  below,  was  born  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia,  in 
1819.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  “American  Review,” 
and  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  novel  entitled  “The 
Creole.”  Died  in  1858. 

Cobb,  (Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  who  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1702.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
(1707,)  “The  Oak  and  Brier,”  a  tale,  and  the  “Female 
Reign.”  Died  in  1713. 

Cobb,  (Thomas  R.  R.,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Georgia,  in  1820,  published  in  1851  a  “Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  Georgia.”  He  became  a  general  in  the 
Confederate  service,  and  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  in 
December,  1862. 

Cobb,  (Thomas  W.,)  born  in  Columbia  county, 
Georgia,  in  1784.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1816, 
and  became  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1824.  In 
1828  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  Died 
in  1830. 

Cobban,  (James  McLaren,)  novelist,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  April  24,  1849.  His  works  include 
“  A  Reverend  Gentleman,”  (1891,)  “The  Red  Sul¬ 
tan,”  (1893,)  “Her  Royal  Highness’s  Love  Affair,” 
(1896,)  “The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Cobbe,  kob,  (Frances  Power,)  a  rationalistic  writer 
on  religion  and  morals,  a  descendant  of  Charles  Cobbe, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1822.  In 
I  early  youth  Miss  Cobbe  seems  to  have  been  left  very 
qiuch  to  herself.  She  read  not  only  the  Bible  and  “Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  but  also  some  books  of  a  very  different 
character.  Shelley  appears  tu  Aave  been  a  special  favourite 
with  her.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  with  such  com- 
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anions  for  her  solitude,  her  mind  should  sometimes 
ecome  a  prey  to  universal  doubt.  As  she  was  one  day 
musing  on  the  great  problem  of  existence,  she  said  to 
herself  that,  although  she  knew  nothing  of  God,  or  of 
any  law  beyond  her-  own  soul,  she  would  at  least  be  true 
to  that  and  merit  the  approbation  of  her  own  conscience. 
This  resolution,  we  are  told,  brought  almost  immediatel 
a  renewed  faith  in  God, — “  a  sense  that  somehow  such 
an  effort  must  be  pleasing  to  her  Creator,  who  had  given 
her  that  inner  law.”  From  that  hour  she  was  a  theist. 
Meeting  not  long  afterwards  with  some  of  Theodore 
Parker’s  writings,  she  read  them  with  great  avidity  and 
delight.  Her  mother’s  death  having  vividly  presented 
to  her  mind  the  great  question  of  a  future  life,  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Parker,  asking  him  why  he  believed  in  immor¬ 
tality.  His  “Sermon  of  the  Immortal  Life”  was  his 
reply.  (See  Parker,  Theodore.) 

Among  the  most  important  of  Miss  Cobbe’s  produc¬ 
tions  are  her  “Intuitive  Morals,”  (1855,)  “Scien¬ 
tific  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  (1858,)  “Darwinism  in 
Morals,  and  other  Essays,”  (1872,)  “  The  Hopes 
of  the  Human  Race,  Hereafter  and  Here,”  (1874,) 
“  Duties  of  Women,”  (1881,)  and  “  Autobiography,” 
(1894.)  Her  works  evince  strong  powers  of  reason¬ 
ing,  joined  with  great  earnestness  of  character. 

Cob'bett,  (John  Morgan,)  a  son  of  William  Cobbett, 
was  born  in  1800.  He  published  a  selection  of  his  father’s 
works,  in  ,6  volumes,  (1842.)  In  1852-65  and  in  1872-77 
he  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  wrote  “  Letters 
from  France,”  etc.  Died  in  1877. 

Cobbett,  (William,)  a  popular  and  vigorous  poli¬ 
tical  writer,  born  a*-  Farnham,  England,  in  1762.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  faimer,  and  was  self-educated.  About 
1784  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  with  honour  in 
North  America  until  1791.  Having  left  the  service,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1792,  and  became  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  issued  “  Peter  Porcu¬ 
pine’s  Gazette,”  a  Federalist  paper.  He  was  fined  $5000 
for  a  libel  on  Dr.  Rush.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  established  in  London  “The  Weekly  Poli¬ 
tical  Register,”  which  at  first  was  a  Tory  paper;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years  he  became  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  Pitt  and  of  the  Tories.  For  his  political 
libels  or  satires  on  members  of  government  he  was 
several  times  fined  heavily,  and  in  1810  was  sentencec 
to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  He  continued  to  issue 
the  “  Register”  for  thirty-three  years.  After  two  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  enter  Parliament  for  Oldham,  he  was 
finally  returned  in  1832,  and  again  in  1834.  He  died  in 
1835.  He  was  the  author  of  many  successful  works, 
among  whicn  are  “  The  Emigrant’s  Guide,”  “  Cottage 
Economy,”  “Advice  to  Young  Men  and  Women.”  and 
“Rural  Rides.”  His  style  is  described  as  “the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  rough  Saxon  English.”  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  mastery  of  the  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  common  sense,  and  had  great  p*  wers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  description.  “Cobbett,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“  is  a  very  honest  man,  with  a  total  want  of  principle. 
I  mean,  he  is  in  downright  earnest  in  the  part  he  takes 
at  the  time ;  but  in  taking  that  part  he  is  led  entirely 
by  headstrong  obstinacy,  caprice,  novelty,  pique,  or 
personal  motive  of  some  sort.  He  has  no  comfort  in 
fixed  principles.  As  soon  as  anything  is  settled  in  his 
own  mind,  he  quarrels  with  it.  If  nobody  else  can  argue 
against  him,  he  is  a  very  good  match  for  himself.” 

See  the  piquant  but  not  ill-natured  article  on  Cobbett,  in  Haz- 
ijtt’s  “  Miscellaneous  Works,”  vol.  v. ;  “  Life  of  William  Cobbett,” 
Philadelphia,  1831 ;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1807,  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  1823;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1823;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  August  and  October,  1835  ;  “  Westminster  Review” 
for  October,  1835. 

Cob'bold,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine  and  author, 
born  in  Suffolk  in  1797,  wrote  “Margaret  Catchpole,” 
(1845,)  “  Freston  Tower,”  (1850,)  and  other  novels,  be¬ 
sides  poems  and  religious  works.  Died  January  5,  1877. 

Cobbold,  (Thomas  Spencer,)  M.D.,  an  English 
helminthologist,  born  at  Ipswich,  May  26,  1828.  He 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1851,  and  held  botanical  pro¬ 
fessorships  in  two  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  a  lec¬ 
tureship  on  geology  in  the  British  Museum.  He  later 
was  made  professor  of  helminthology  in  the  Royal  Vet¬ 


erinary  College.  He  wrote  various  works,  chiefly  on 
the  Entozoa.  Died  in  1886. 

Cobbs,  (Nicholas  Hamner,)  S.T.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  February 
5,  1796.  He  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1825,  held  rectorships  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  1844  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  the  first  of  that  title.  Died  January  11,  1861. 

Cob'den,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who 
became  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s,  and  obtained  several 
livings  in  London.  He  published  Sermons,  Poems,  and 
Essays.  Died  in  1764. 

Cobden,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  Liberal 
statesman  and  economist,  was  born  at  Dunford,  near 
Midhurst,  Sussex,  in  June,  1804.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  who  owned  a  small  estate  in  land.  After  having 
been  initiated  in  business  in  the  warehouse  of  his  uncle 
in  London,  he  removed  to  Manchester  and  established 
a  manufactory  of  fine  cotton  goods,  (prints,)  in  which  he 
was  successful.  Between  1834  and  1838  he  visited  Egypt, 
Greece,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  He 
published,  about  1836,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “England, 
Ireland,  and  America,”  and  another  on  Russia.  He  be¬ 
came  in  1838  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  bread-stuffs,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  principal 
champion  and  orator  of  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  a  powerful  political  organization,  formed  in  1839. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Stock- 
port.  On  this  new  arena  he  acquired  great  influence  by 
his  extensive  information,  oratorical  talents,  and  indomi¬ 
table  energy.  He  also  addressed  many  public  meetings 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  until  the  contest  ended 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  in  June,  1846.  On  this 
occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  remarkable  speech,  in 
which  he  generously  declared  that  the  merit  of  this  im¬ 
portant  reform  belonged  to  Mr.  Cobden  more  than  to 
any  other  man.  After  the  close  of  the  session  he  per 
formed  an  extensive  journey  on  the  continent,  and  during 
his  absence  (1847)  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  including  Leeds  and  She! 
field.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Peace  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1849,  and  of  that  held  at  Frankfort  in  1850. 

Mr.  Cobden  and  John  Bright  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchester  party  or  school,  which  holds  an  independent 
position  with  respect  to  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  He  was 
in  favour  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  of  electoral  reform,  of 
the  French  alliance,  of  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  of 
non-intervention  in  foreign  quarrels.  He  opposed  the 
war  against  Russia,  (1854,)  and  the  Chinese  policy  of 
Palmerston  in  1857,  with  such  a  lose  of  popularity  that 
he  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1857  as  candidate  for 
Huddersfield.  He  was,  however,  elected  by  the  voters 
of  Rochdale  in  1859.  While  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  in  1859,  a  new  ministry  was  formed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  offered  him  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  (as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  which  he 
declined.  As  British  commissioner,  he  negotiated,  in 
i860,  an  important  commercial  treaty  with  the  French, 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  trade  between  England 
and  France.  Referring  to  this  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone 
(August,  1866)  said,  “I  don’t  believe  that  the  man 
breathed  upon  earth  at  that  epoch,  or  now  breathes  upon 
earth,  that  could  have  effected  that  great  measure,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Cobden.”  He  was  one  of 
the  few  British  statesmen  who  cordially  favoured  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  in  the  United  States 
during  the  civil  war.  Died  April  2,  1865. 

See  Louis  db  Lom^nie,  “  R.  Cobden,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1844 ;  “  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,”  by  J.  McGilchrist,  1865 ;  Joseph 
Garnier,  “R.  Cobden,  les  Ligueurs  et  la  Ligue,”  1846;  “Brief  Bio¬ 
graphies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles;  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for 
January,  1866;  “North  British  Review”  for  March,  1867. 

Cobenzl,  von,  fon  ko-bSnt'sl,  or  Cobentzel,  ko- 
b£nt'sel,  (Johann  Philipp,)  Count,  a  diplomatist,  born 
at  Laybach  in  1741  ;  died  in  1810. 

Cobenzl  or  Cobentzel,  von,  (Karl,)  Count,  an 
Austrian  diplomatist,  born  at  Laybach  in  1712.  He  was 
placed  in  1753  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  Died  in  1770. 

Cobenzl  or  Cobentzel,  von,  (Louis,)  Count,  an 
Austrian  diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1753.  He  was  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1780, 
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and  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797.  In  1801 
he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Luneville  with  the  French,  and 
became  a  minister  of  state  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1808. 

See  S&jur,  “  Mdmoires.” 

Cobet,  ko'b^,  (Carel  [or  Charles]  Gabriel,)  an 
eminent  philologist,  born  in  Paris  about  1813.  He 
studied  at  the  Hague,  at  Leyden,  and  in  Italy,  and  in 
1847  was  made  professor  of  philology  at  Leyden.  In 
1876  he  was  chosen  to  the  French  Institute.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Prosopographia  Xenophontea,”  (1836,) 
“Variae  Lectiones,”  (1854,)  “Novae  Lectiones,”  (1858,) 
“Miscellanea  Philologica,”  and  many  editions  of  Greek 
authors.  Cobet  takes  a  very  high  place  among  recent 
Hellenists.  Died  in  1889. 

Cobham,  kob'am,  (Sir  John  Oldcastle,)  Lord,  an 
English  nobleman,  was  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Lollards, 
whom  the  Catholics  stigmatized  as  heretics.  “  His  high 
character,  and  his  zeal  for  the  new  sect,”  says  Hume, 
“  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  victim  of  ecclesiastical 
severity.”  He  was  condemned  to  the  flames  in  1413,  but 
escaped,  and  instigated  his  friends  to  an  open  rebellion. 
Hume  states  that  he  designed  to  seize  the  king  at  Eltham. 
The  insurgent  Lollards  were  overpowered  in  1414;  but 
Cobham  escaped  until  1418,  when  he  was  hanged.  (See 
Lollard.) 

See  T.  Gapsby,  “  Life  and  Times  of  the  Good  Lord  Cobham,** 
London,  1844. 

Cobleigh,  kob'le,  (Nelson  Ebenezer,)  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a  Methodist  divine,  born  at  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
November  24,  1814.  He  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1843,  and  was  a 
professor  in  McKendree  College  in  1853-54,  and  in 
Lawrence  University  from  1854  to  1858.  From  1858  to 
1863  he  was  president  of  McKendree  College,  was  editor 
of  “  Zion’s' Herald”  from  1863  to  1867,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University  in  1867, 
and  was  chief  editor  of  the  “  Methodist  Advocate,”  of 
Atlanta,  1872-74.  Died  at  Atlanta,  February  1,  1874. 

Cobo,  ko'Bo,  (Barnab£,)  a  Spanish  missionary,  born 
at  Lopera  in  1582,  passed  fifty  years  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
etc.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  natural  history  of  those 
countries,  (still  in  manuscript.)  Died  in  1657. 

Cobo,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  monk  and  missionary,  born 
near  Toledo.  He  went  to  Manilla  in  1586,  learned  the 
Chinese  language,  and  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the 
same.  In  1592  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Japan,  with 
the  ruler  of  which  he  negotiated  a  treaty  favourable  to 
the  Spaniards.  On  his  return  the  ship  was  wrecked  at 
Formosa,  and  he  was  massacred  by  the  natives,  in  1592. 

Cobourg.  See  Coburg. 

Co'biirg,  written  also  Cobourg, [Ger.pron.  ko'bdbRG,] 
(Josias,)  Prince,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in  1737. 
He  commanded  the  Austrian  army  which,  with  the  aid 
of  Suwarrow,  defeated  the  Turks  in  1789.  In  the  spring 
of  1793  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  army 
of  the  allies,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at 
Neerwinden.  He  invaded  France  the  same  year,  and 
took  Conde  and  Valenciennes.  Having  been  defeated  by 
Jourdan  at  Wattignies  in  October,  1793,  he  resigned  the 
command.  Died  in  1815.  “  He  belonged,”  says  Alison, 
“  to  the  old  methodical  school  of  Lacey,  and  was  des¬ 
titute  of  either  decision  or  character.”  (“Plistory  of 
Europe.”) 

Coccai,  (Merlino.)  See  Folengo. 

Coccapani,  kok-ki-pi'nee,  (Sigismondo,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  born  at  Florence  in  1585.  He  was 
one  of  the  architects  employed  on  the  facade  of  the 
Duomo  of  Florence.  Died  in  1642. 

Cocceius.  See  Coccejus,  (John.) 

Coc-ge'ius,  (kok-see'yus,)  (Ner'va,)  an  eminent  Ro¬ 
man  jurisconsult,  who  was  chosen  consul  in  22  a.d.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  obtained 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  Tiberius,  whose  measures,  it 
seems,  he  did  not  approve.  His  legal  learning  is  highly 
extolled  by  Tacitus,  and  he  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest. 
He  died  by  voluntary  starvation  about  33  a.d.  His'son, 
of  the  same  name,  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  the  author 
of  several  treatises,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Nerva. 

Cocceji.  See  Coccejus. 

Coccejus,  von,  fon  kot-sa'yhs,  or  Cocceji,  kot-sa'- 


yee,  (Heinrich,)  Baron,  a  German  jurist, born  at  Bremen 
m  1644.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg  and  at 
Utrecht,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  commentary 
on  Grotius  “De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,”  published  by  his 
son,  (1744-48.)  Died  in  1719. 

See  Lucanus,  “  Lebensbeschreibung  des  H.  von  Cocceji,”  1741. 

Coccejus,  Cocceius,  or  Cock,  (John,)  an  emi- 
nent  theologian,  born  at  Bremen  in  1603.  He  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Franeker  in  1636,  and  from  1649 
to  1669  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  theologians  which  became 
numerous  in  the  United  Provinces  under  the  name  of 
“Coccejans.”  Pie  carried  the  system  of  figurative  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  extreme.  His  fundamental  rule  of 
interpretation  was  that  we  should  understand  the  words 
and  phrases  of  Scripture  in  all  the  senses  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  and  that  almost  every  passage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  literal  meaning,  had  a  figurative  signification, 
“Two  natives  of  Plolland,”  says  Hallam,  “opposite  in 
character,  in  spirit,  and  principles  of  reasoning,  and 
consequently  the  founders  of  opposite  schools  of  dis* 
dples,  stand  out  from  the  rest, — Grotius  and  Coccejus.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Summa  Doctrinae  de  Foedere  et  Testamento,” 
(1648,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1669. 

See  Joncourt,  “Entretiens  sur  les  Cocc^iens;”  Nic£ron,  “M6- 
moires;”  Mosheim,  “Ecclesiastical  History.” 

Coccejus  or  Cocceji,  (Samuel,)  a  German  jurist,  a 
son  of  Heinrich,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Heidelberg 
in  1679.  He  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  min¬ 
ister  of  state  and  of  war  in  1727,  and  grand  chancellor 
in  1746.  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  new 
code  of  laws  which  he  composed,  by  order  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  about  1746.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Meusel,  “  Lexikon  der  verstorbenen  Gelehrten.” 

Cocchi,  kok'kee,  (Antonio,)  a  learned  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Benevento  in  1695,  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  Pisa,  and  subsequently  of  philosophy  at 
Florence.  He  published  several  works  on  medicine 
and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1758.  He  had  been  a 
regular  correspondent  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Cocchi,  (Gioacchino,)  an  Italian  musical  composer, 
born  at  Padua  in  1720,  produced  “Adelaide,”  “The 
Glorious  Madman,”  and  other  operas.  He  lived  in 
London  for  six  years  as  composer  to  the  Opera.  Died 
in  Venice  in  1804. 

Coccia,  kot'chi,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1789.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are 
the  operas  “ Clotilde”  and  “Maria  Stuart.”  Died  1873. 

Coccius,  kot'se-oos,  (Ernst  Adolf,)  a  German 
oculist,  born  at  Knauthain,  September  19,  1825.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Prague,  and  became  a  professor 
of  medicine  at  Leipsic  in  1858.  Most  of  his  numerous 
papers  and  professional  works  are  upon  the  eye  and  its 
diseases.  Died  November  26,  1890. 

Coccopani,  kok-ko-pi'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
artist,  born  at  Florence  in  1582,  was  versed  in  many 
sciences  and  arts.  In  1622  he  was  invited  to  Vienna 
by  the  emperor,  who  employed  him  as  a  military  engi¬ 
neer.  He  afterwards  designed  the  palace  callea  Villa 
Iinperiale  at  Florence.  Died  in  1649. 

Cochard,  ko'shiR',  (Nicolas  Francois, )  a  French 
litterateur ,  born  near  Lyons  in  1763 ;  died  in  1834. 

Cochereau,  kosh'ro',  (Mathieu,)  a  French  paintei 
of  genre,  born  at  Montigny,  became  a  pupil  of  David  in 
1807.  Pie  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Cochet,  ko'sh^,  (Jean,)  born  at  Faverges,  in  Savoy, 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College  Mazarin 
of  Paris.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise  on 
Logic,  said  to  have  been  the  best  elementary  work  on 
that  subject  that  had  appeared  in  French.  Died  in  1771. 

Cochet,  (Jean  B^noIt  D£sir£,)  a  French  abW  and 
'archaeologist,  born  at  Sanvic,  near  Havre,  March  7, 1812. 
He  took  orders  in  1836,  won  distinction  by  his  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  of  Roman  antiquities  in  various  parts  of 
France,  and  died  at  Rouen,  June  1,  1875.  He  published 
several  treatises  on  the  local  archaeology  of  Northern 
France,  and  others  on  the  old  churches  and  other  medi¬ 
aeval  antiquities  of  that  region. 

Cochin,  ko'shiN',  (Charles  Nicolas,)  a  skilful 


French  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1688.  He  engraved  with 
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the  burin  and  point  his  own  designs,  and  some  works 
of  Lemoine,  Coypel,  and  Watteau.  Died  in  1754. 

Cochin,  (Charles  Nicolas,)  an  eminent  French 
designer  and  engiaver,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  was  the 
son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding.  He  was  chosen  keeper 
of  the  designs  of  the  king’s  cabinet  in  1752.  In  1756 
he  published  an  excellent  work,  entitled  “  Picturesque 
Journey  in  Italy,”  (“Voyage  pittoresque  d’ltalie,”) 
which  was  often  reprinted.  Louis  XV.  granted  to  him 
letters  of  nobility.  Cochin  etched  a  great  number  of 
his  own  designs,  and  some  wrorks  of  Vernet  and  other 
masters.  The  number  of  his  designs  and  engravings 
is  about  fifteen  hundred.  Died  in  1790. 

See  Basan,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Cochin,  (Henri,)  an  eminent  French  advocate  and 
orator,  born  In  Paris  in  1687,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1706.  Though  very  eloquent  in  public,  he  was  taciturn 
and  timid  in  conversation.  Several  volumes  of  his  pleas 
have  been  published.  Died  in  1747. 

See  C.  Lenormand,  “  £loge  de  Cochin,”  1825. 

Cochin,  (Jacques  Denis,)  a  French  priest,  writer, 
and  founder  of  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1726;  died  in  1783. 

Cochlaeus.  See  Cochlaus. 

Cochlaus,  koK-la'fis,  [Fr.  Cochl£e,  kok'li';  Lat. 
Cochlte'us,]  (Johann,)  a  German  theologian  and  con¬ 
troversialist,  born  near  Nuremberg  in  1479.  He  became 
a  canon  of  Worms,  Mentz,  and  Breslau.  He  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  opponent  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  wrote 
“  Remarks  ( Commentaria )  on  the  Actions  and  Writings 
of  Luther,”  (1549,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Seckendorf,  “  Historia  Lutheranismi Bayle,  “  Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary  De  Thou,  “  History.” 

Cochlee.  See  Cochlaus. 

Cochon  de  Lapparent,  ko'sh^N'  deh  lt'pf'rfiN', 
(Count  Charles,)  a  French  politician,  born  in  1749. 
He  was  a  deputy  from  Poitiers  to  the  States-General 
in  1789,  and  afterwards  a  prominent  republican  member 
of  the  Convention.  He  was  appointed  prefect  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1804,  and  a  member  of  the  senate  in  1809. 
Died  in  1825. 

Co-eh'ran,  (William,)  a  Scottish  painter  of  history 
and  portraits,  born  at  Strathaven  in  1738;  died  at  Glas¬ 
gow  in  1785. 

Cochrane.  See  Dundonald,  Earl  of. 

Cochrane,  (A.  D.  Baillie.)  See  Lamington. 

Cochrane,  (Sir  Alexander  Inglis,)  a  British  admi¬ 
ral,  brother  of  Archibald,  noticed  below,  born  in  1758. 
He  was  made  a  post-captain  in  1782,  and  rear-admiral 
in  1804.  For  his  services  in  a  battle  against  the  French 
in  1806,  near  Hayti,  he  was  knighted.  In  1809  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  in  1815  assisted 
the  British  land-forces  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans. 
He  became  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1819.  Died  in  1832. 

Cochrane,  (Archibald,)  Earl  of  Dundonald,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  chemist,  born  in  1749,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1778.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Treatise  on  Coal-Tar,”  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Connexion  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,”  (1795,)  and 
a  valuable  work  on  “The  Application  of  Chemistry 
to  Agriculture.”  Died  in  1831.  His  son  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane.  (See  Dundonald, 
Earl  of.) 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Co-eh'rane,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  New  York,  about  1813.  Fie  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the  voters  of  New 
York  City  in  1856  and  1858.  He  was  appointed  a  bri¬ 
gadier-general  about  July,  1862.  Died  in  1898. 

Cochrane,  (John  Dundas,)  Captain,  an  eccentric 
British  naval  officer,  surnamed  “the  Pedestrian  Travel¬ 
ler,”  was  born  about  1780.  In  1820  he  resolved  to  per¬ 
form  a  journey  around  the  world  on  foot,  in  pursuance 
of  which  design  he  traversed  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
as  Kamtchatka.  Flaving  married  a  native  of  that  region, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  returned  by  way  of  Russia 
to  England  in  1823.  Of  this  journey  he  published  a 
narrative,  which  is  said  to  be  curious  and  amusing.  Died 
in  South  America  in  1825. 

Cochrane,  (Sir  Thomas  John,)  a  British  admiral, 


son  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane,  born 
about  1790,  served  as  captain  under  his  father  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States  in  1814.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1837.  Having  been  made  a  rear-ad¬ 
miral,  he  commanded  in  the  East  Indies  from  1842  to  1846, 
and  became  a  vice-admiral  about  1850.  Died  in  1872. 

Cock,  kok,  (Jerome,)  a  Flemish  engraver  and  dealer 
in  prints,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1510.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  collections  of  his  engravings,  among  which 
are  many  portraits  of  historical  personages.  Some  of 
his  works  are  highly  prized.  Died  in  1570. 

Cock,  (John.)  See  Coccejus. 

Cock  or  Cocke,  (Matthew,)  a  landscape-painter 
of  Antwerp,  born  about  1500,  was  a  )  rother  of  Jerome, 
noticed  above.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Flemish  painters 
that  abandoned  the  Gothic  style.  Died  in  1554. 

Cockaine.  See  Cokaine. 

Cockburn,  ko'bern,  (Alison,  or  Alicia,)  a  Scottish 
lady,  born  in  Selkirkshire,  October  5,  1712.  Before  her 
marriage  her  name  was  Rutherford.  She  wrote  much, 
but  of  all  she  left  only  one  beautiful  ballad,  “  The  Flowers 
of  the  Forest,”  is  now  prized.  Died  in  Edinburgh,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1794. 

Cockburn,  ko'bern,  (Catherine,)  an  English  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Trotter,  was 
born  in  London  in  1679.  She  became  in  1708  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cockburn.  She  composed  suc¬ 
cessful  tragedies,  entitled  “Agnes  de  Castro,”  “Fatal 
Friendship,”  etc.  In  1747  she  produced  “Remarks 
on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,”  which  was 
praised  by  Warburton.  Died  in  1749. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Cockburn,  ko'bern,  (Sir  George,)  G.C.B.,  a  British 
admiral,  born  about  1772,  was  a  relative  of  Lord  Cock¬ 
burn,  noticed  below.  He  entered  the  navy  in  early  youth, 
and  about  1812  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Washington  City  in  1814,  and 
conveyed  Napoleon  to  Saint  Helena  in  1815.  He  was 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1818  to  1828,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  many  years.  Died  in  1853. 

Cockburn,  (Henry  Thomas,)  Lord,  an  able  Scot¬ 
tish  judge,  born  in  1779.  He  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  for  Scotland  in  1830,  and  became  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Session  in  1834.  He  wrote  articles  for  the 
“Edinburgh  Review,”  and  published  “The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Jeffrey,”  (1852.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  “North  British  Review”  for  November,  1856;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  July,  1852;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1857 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September  and  October,  1852. 

Cockburn,  (Patrick,)  a  Scottish  linguist,  born  at 
Langton,  was  for  some  years  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Having  become  a 
Protestant,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  preached  at 
Haddington.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  first  scholars 
of  his  time,  and  wrote  several  religious  works  in  Latin, 
one  of  which  is  “The  Utility  and  Excellence  of  the  Word 
of  God.”  Died  in  1559. 

Cockburn  or  Cockburne,  (William,)  an  English 
medical  writer,  born  about  1650;  died  about  1736. 

Cocke,  kok,  (Philip  Saint  George,)  a  general, 
born  in  Virginia  about  1808,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1832.  He  took  arms  against  the  Union,  and  became 
a  brigadier-general  in  1861.  He  killed  himself  in  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year. 

Cock'er,  (Edward,)  an  English  teacher  and  educa¬ 
tional  writer,  born  in  1631,  was  a  resident  of  London. 
His  “Arithmetic”  obtained  a  very  large  circulation,  and 
passed  through  fifty-five  editions  between  1677  and  1758. 
Died  about  1677. 

Cock'^r-ell,  (Charles  Robert,)  an  eminent  English 
architect,  born  in  London  in  1788.  He  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1836,  and  became  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840.  He  de¬ 
signed  the  New  Library  at  Cambridge  in  1840,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Galleries  at  Oxford,  the  College  of  Lampeter, 
and  other  public  edifices.  He  was  for  some  years  chief 
architect  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  he  made 
considerable  alterations.  Mr.  Cockerell  was  partial  to 
the  classic  style  of  architecture.  He  was  a  foreign  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Died  in  1863.  # 

Cock'f  r-ill,  (John,)  a  Belgian  engineer  and  machinist, 
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noted  for  his  enterprise  and  talents,  was  born  of  English 
parents  in  1790.  He  fabricated  steam-engines,  etc.  at 
the  great  iron-foundry  of  Seraing,  in  which  King  William 
of  Holland  was  once  a  partner.  Died  in  1840. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Uiographie  G^n^rale.” 

Cock'son,  (Thomas,)  an  English  engraver  of  por¬ 
traits,  flourished  about  1620-30. 

Cock'ton,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born  about 
1808.  He*  published,  besides  other  works,  “The  Ven¬ 
triloquist:  being  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Valentine 
Vox,”  (1840.)  Died  in  1853. 

Co'cles,  (Horatius,)  a  Roman  hero,  who  acquired 
renown,  about  500  B.C.,  by  the  defence  of  the  Sublician 
bridge  against  the  army  of  Porsena  while  the  Romans 
were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  opposite 
shore.  When  the  bridge  had  been  made  impassable,  he 
plunged  into  the  river  and  saved  himself  by  swimming. 
This  legend  forms  the  basis  of  Macaulay’s  spirited 
ballad  in  his  “Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.” 

Coco,  ko'ko,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Campomarano  in  1770,  lived  mostly  in  Naples.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  philosophic  romance  called  “  Plato  in  Italy,” 
(3  vols.,  1806,)  which  was  very  successful,  and  a  “  History 
of  the  Revolution  of  Naples.”  Died  at  Naples  in  1823. 

Cocoli,  kok'o-lee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1747,  was  for  thirty  years  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  his  native  city. 
He  published  “Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonome¬ 
try,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Cocquard,  ko'kiR',  (Francois  Bernard,)  a  French 
poet  and  prose-writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1 700 ;  died  in  1772. 

Coda,  ko'di,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ferrara  about  1460;  died  about  1520. 

Codagora,  ko-di-go'ri,  (Viviano,)  an  Italian  painter, 
who  lived  about  1650,  excelled  in  perspective  and  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  ruined  buildings. 

Codazzi,  ko-dit'see,  (  Agostino,)  an  Italian  engineer 
suid  geographer,  born  at  Lugo  in  1792.  He  emigrated 
to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  South  America,  about  1826, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  survey  of  Venezuela. 
The  results  of  his  labours  were  published  in  a  work  on 
the  “Geography  of  Venezuela,”  with  maps,  (“  Resumen 
de  la  Geografia  de  Venezuela,”  1841.)  Died  in  1859. 

Cod' ding-ton,  (William,)  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
1601.  He  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1630,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  Governor  Winthrop 
on  religious  subjects,  removed  with  a  party  of  settlers  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1638.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  governor 
of  that  colony,  which  position  he  held  for  seven  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Died  in 
1678. 

Codemo,  ko-da'mo,  (Luigia,)  an  Italian  poetess, 
born  at  Treviso,  September  5,  1828.  She  has  published 
a  large  number  of  tales  of  domestic  life,  etc. 

Co-di'nus,  (Georgius,)  [Tsiopyiog  Kodivof  6  KvponaMt- 
njc,]  surnamed  Curopala'tes,  a  Greek  compiler,  who 
lived  at  Constantinople  about  1450.  He  compiled  two 
works,  which  treat  of  the  public  offices  in  church  and 
state,  and  of  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople. 

Codomanims.  See  Darius  III. 

Co-dra'tus,  [K obparog,]  a  Greek  physician  and  Chris¬ 
tian  martyr,  born  at  Corinth,  was  put  to  death  about 
258  A.D. 

Cod'ring-ton,  (Christopher,)  a  British  officer,  born 
at  Barbadoes  in  1668,  wrote  some  Latin  verses,  and  gave 
j£io,ooo  to  form  a  library  at  Oxford.  Died  in  1710. 

Codrington,  (Sir  Edward,)  G.C.B.,  an  English  ad¬ 
miral,  born  in  1770.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  1794, 
and  received  a  medal  for  his  conduct  at  Trafalgar  in  1805. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1814,  and 
served  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815.  In  1821 
he  became  vice-admiral.  He  commanded  the  fleet  of 
the  English,  French,  and  Russians  which  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Navarino  in  1827.  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
full  admiral  in  1837.  Died  in  1851. 

Codrington,  (Sir  William  John,)  K.C.B.,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
born  in  1804,  entered  the  army  in  1821,  became  colonel 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1846,  and  major-general  in 
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June,  1854.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Alma  and 
at  Inkerman,  (1854,)  and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  light  division.  He  directed  the  attack  on  the 
Redan  of  Sevastopol  in  September,  1855.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  General  Simpson  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1859*  and  became 
a  full  general  in  1863.  Died  August  6,  1884. 

Codronchi,  ko-dRon'kee,  (Battista,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Imola  about  1550. 

Co'drus  or  Ko'drus,  [Kodpof,]  the  last  king  of  Athens, 
is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  1060  B.c.  An  oracle 
having  declared  that  the  Dorians  would  be  victorious 
in  war  against  the  Athenians  provided  they  spared  the 
life  of  the  Athenian  king,  Codrus  went  in  disguise  to  the 
Dorian  camp  and  provoked  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  was 
killed.  His  son,  Medon,  became  archon  of  Athens. 

Codrus,  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  contemporary  of  Virgil, 
who  mentions  him  in  his  seventh  Eclogue. 

Cody,  (William  Frederick,)  an  American 
scout  and  showman,  was  born  in  Iowa,  February  26, 
1846.  He  won  the  name  of  “  Buffalo  Bill”  by  his 
exploits  in  furnishing  buffalo  meat  to  the  labourers  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  killing  more  than  four 
thousand  animals  in  eighteen  months.  For  many 
years  he  was  in  government  service  as  scout  and 
guide,  and  took  part  in  numerous  battles  with  the 
Indians.  In  1883  he  organized  the  “Wild  West 
Show,”  of  Indians  and  frontiersmen,  with  which  he 
frequently  traversed  tbe  United  States  and  Europe. 

Coeberger.  See  Koeberger. 

Coeck,  (Peter.)  See  Koeck. 

Coeffeteau,  ko'Sfto',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  Dominican 
and  theologian,  born  in  Maine  in  1 574.  Henry  IV.  gave 
him  the  title  of  his  preacher.  At  the  request  of  Gregory 
XV.,  he  wrote  a  work  to  refute  A.  de  Dominis,  who  had 
attacked  the  papal  power.  In  1617  he  became  titular 
Bishop  of  Dardania.  Ilis  version  of  the  history  of  Florus 
was  highly  praised  as  a  master-piece  of  French  style. 
Died  in  1623. 

Coehorn  or  Cohorn,  ko'horn,  [Fr.  pron.  ko'oRn',} 
(Louis,)  a  French.general,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1771,  was 
a  relative  of  Menno  van  Coehorn,  noticed  below.  He  was 
made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1807,  was  wounded  at  Fried- 
land,  and  displayed  great  bravery  at  Ebersberg  in  1809. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Aspern,  Wagram,  and 
Lutzen,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Leipsic  in  1814. 

Coehorn,  van,  v5n  koo'horn,  written  also  Cohorn, 
(Menno  or  Mennon,)  Baron,  a  famous  Dutch  engineer 
and  general,  born  in  Friesland  in  1632,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  1641.  Having  acquired  skill  in  mathematics,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  army  as  captain  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  1673  and  1674.  At 
the  siege  of  Namur,  (1692,)  which  city  he  had  fortified, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  French  engineer  Vauban.  Three 
years  later  he  was  employed  as  engineer  in  the  recapture 
of  Namur.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  fortresses 
of  Nymwegen,  Breda,  Namur,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
He  became  lieutenant-general  in  1703,  and  published 
his  “  New  Method  of  Fortification,”  an  excellent  w'ork. 
Died  at  the  Hague  in  1704. 

Coelestinus,  Pope.  See  Celestine. 

Ccelestms.  See  Celestius. 

Coellio,  ko-el'yo,  (Francisco  Adolpho,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  philologist,  born  at  Coimbra  in  1847.  He  has 
published  “A  Lingua  Portugueza,”  (1868,)  “  Origem  da 
Lingua  Portugueza,”  (1870,)  “Os  Dialectos  romanicos 
ou  neo-latinos  na  Africa,”  (1881,)  etc. 

Coellio,  (Joaquim  Guilherme  Gomes,)  a  Portuguese 
novelist,  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Julio  Diniz.  He 
was  born  at  Oporto,  November  14,  1839,  became  a 
physician,  and  was  (1867-71)  a  professor  in  the  surgical 
school  of  his  native  town.  His  first  book,  “As  Pupillas 
do  Senhor  Reitor,”  is  also  his  best,  and  is  deservedly 
very  popular.  Died  September  12,  1871. 

Coelius.  See  Rufus  Ccelius. 

Cce'll-us  or  Cse'll-us  (see'le-us)  An-tip'a-t^r,  (Lu¬ 
cius,)  a  Roman  historian  and  jurist,  who  wrote,  about 
125  b.c.,  a  “History  of  the  Second  Punic  War,”  which 
was  highly  esteemed  until  it  was  surpassed  by  Livy. 
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Only  fragments  of  it  ate  extant.  Ccelius  was  the  first 
Roman  historian  that  aimed  at  the  ornaments  of  style. 
Marcus  Brutus  valued  his  work  so  highly  that  he  made 
an  abridgment  of  it. 

Coello,  ko-£l'yo,  (Alonzo  Sanchez,)  a  skilful  Spanish 
painter,  born  in  1515.  He  studied  at  Rome  in  the  school 
of  Raphael,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  to  adorn  the  Escurial.  He  also  painted  por¬ 
traits  of  that  king  and  his  courtiers.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  ^llgemeires  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Coello,  (Claudio,)  a  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  born 
at  Madrid  in  1621.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ricci.  About 
1680  he  was  chosen  painter  to  the  king,  (Charles  II.) 
His  master-piece  is  the  “Collocation  of  the  Host,” 
which  adorns  the  sacristy  of  the  Escurial,  and  which  is 
sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name.  He  is  said  to  equal 
Cano  in  design,  Murillo  in  colour,  and  Velasquez  in  effect. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1693. 

Coelmans,  kool'm&ns,  (Jacques,)  a  Flemish  engraver, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1670;  died  at  Aix,  France,  in  1735. 

Coeln.  See  Coln. 

Coelua.  See  Uranus. 

Coen,  koon,  (John  Peterson  or  Pieterzon,)  a  Dutch 
colonial  governor,  born  at  Hoorn  about  1 587.  He  founded 
Batavia  in  1619,  and  was  chosen  president  of  Bantam. 
Died  in  1629. 

Coenrads.  See  Conrad,  (Abraham.) 

Qcenus,  see'nus,  [Gr.  Kofvof,]  an  able  Macedonian 
general,  a  son-in-law  of  Parmenio,  accompanied  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  in  the  invasion  of  Persia,  334  b.c.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  and,  when 
Alexander  proposed  to  march  beyond  the  Hyphasis,  he 
insisted  on  returning.  He  died  in  India  in  327  B.c. 

Coessin,  ko'jt'siN',  (F.  G.,)  a  French  ultramontane 
religionist,  born  at  Lisieux  in  1782,  was  noted  for  his 
eccentric  mysticism.  Died  about  1842. 

Coetlogon,  de,  deh  ko'St'lo'giN',  (Alain  Emma¬ 
nuel,)  Marquis,  a  French  admiral  and  marshal,  born 
in  1646 ;  died  in  1730. 

Coetlogon,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  F£licit£,)  Count, 
a  French  poet,  born  at  Versailles  in  1773.  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem,  entitled  “David,”  (1820,)  which  the  royal 
council  of  instruction  judged  worthy  to  be  given  as  a 
prize  to  students.  Died  in  1827. 

Coetlosquet,  de,  deh  ko'St'los'ki',  (Jean  Gilles,)  a 
French  priest,  born  at  Saint-Pol-de-Leon  in  1700.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Limoges  in  1739,  and  preceptor  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1758.  He  was  also  preceptor 
of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  and  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1784. 

Coeur,  kuR,  (Jacques,)  a  French  merchant  and  able 
financier,  born  at  Bourges,  acquired  an  immense  fortune. 
Charles  VII.  appointed  him  director  of  his  finances.  In 
1448  he  lent  that  king  200,000  crowns  of  gold.  It  is 
stated  that  he  transacted  more  commerce  than  all  the 
other  merchants  of  France.  He  was  falsely  accused  of 
various  crimes,  and  in  1453  was  fined  400,000  crowns 
and  banished.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  received  from 
Calixtus  III.  the  command  of  part  of  a  fleet  which  he 
sent  against  the  Turks.  He  died  at  Scio  about  1456. 

Coeur,  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  French  bishop  and  eloquent 
preacher,  born  at  Tarare  (Rhone)  in  1805.  He  removed 
to  Paris  in  1835,  and  became  a  fashionable  pulpit  orator. 
He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Troyes  in  1848.  His  ser¬ 
mons  are  compared  to  those  of  Massillon.  Died  i860. 

Coeur  de  Lion.  See  Richard  I. 

Coffin,  ko'ffiN',  (Charles,)  a  French  scholar  and 
poet,  born  at  Buzancy  in  1676.  He  succeeded  Rollin 
in  the  College  of  Beauvais,  at  Paris,  in  1712,  and  was 
chosen  recfor  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1718.  His 
“Ode  on  the  Wine  of  Champagne”  was  admired.  He 
gained  much  reputation  by  the  hymns  which  he  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris.  Died  in  1749. 

Cof'fin,  (Charles  Carleton,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  26,  1823.  He 
became  a  newspaper  writer,  was  war-correspondent  of 
the  Boston  “  Journal”  from  1861  to  1865,  and  after¬ 
wards  its  European  correspondent.  Among  his 
various  works  are  “  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle¬ 
field,”  (1864,)  “  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World,” 


(1869,)  “Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,”  (1881,) 
“  Freedom  Triumphant,”  (1891,)  “Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  and  their  Services,”  (1895,)  etc.  Died 
March  2,  1896. 

Cof'fin,  (Sir  Isaac,)  an  English  admiral,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1759.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  about  1814.  Died  in  1839. 

Coffin,  (James  Henry,)  LL.D.,  an  American  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts,  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1806.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1828,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  from  1846  to  1873.  He 
published  “Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,” 
“Winds  of  the  Globe,”  “Analytical  Geometry,”  “Conic 
Sections,”  “  Natural  Philosophy,”  etc.  Died  February 
6,  1873. 

Coffin,  (Robert  Barry,)  an  American  litterateur , 
born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1826.  Under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Barry  Gray,  he  published  various  volumes 
in  prose  and  verse.  Died  June  10,  1886. 

Coffin,  (William  Anderson,)  an  American  ar¬ 
tist,  born  at  Alleghany,  Pennsylvania,  January  31,  1855. 
He  is  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  figure-pieces,  and 
has  frequently  exhibited  in  Paris  and  New  York,  re¬ 
ceiving  various  prizes  and  medals.  His  picture,  “  The 
Rain,”  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Cofifinhal,  ko'fe'ntl',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Ja¬ 
cobin,  born  at  Aurillac  in  1754.  He  became  a  judge  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  Paris  in  1793,  and  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  Robespierre.  He  was  a  party  to  many  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  fought  resolutely  for  Robespierre  on  the  9th 
Thermidor,  1794.  A  few  days  later  he  was  executed. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise.” 

Cogan,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Rowell  in  1736.  He  practised  in  Leyden,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  London.  About  1774  he  and  Dr.  Hawes 
instituted  the  Humane  Society  of  London.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “  The  Rhine,  a  Journey  from 
Utrecht  to  Frankfort,”  (1794,)  a  “Philosophical  Treatise 
on  the  Passions,”  (1800,)  and  an  “Ethical  Treatise  on 
the  Passions,”  (1807,)  which  are  works  of  considerable 
merit.  Died  in  1818. 

Cogels,  ko'zhSl', (Joseph  Charles,)  a  Belgian  painter, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1785 ;  died  in  1831. 

Coggeshalle,  kogz'al,  ?  (Ralph,)  an  English  monk, 
who  was  wounded  at  Jerusalem  when  that  city  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  Saladin.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Holy 
Land,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  about  1228. 

Coghetti,  ko-get'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1804.  He  painted  at  Rome,  for 
Prince  Torlonia,  “The  Parnassus  of  Illustrious  Men  of 
all  Ages,”  and  other  pictures.  His  fresco  which  decorates 
the  Basilica  of  Savona  is  much  admired.  Died  in  1875. 

Cog'lan,  (Charles  F.,)  actor,  born  at  London, 
England,  in  1848.  Fie  became  leading  man  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  went  to  the  United  States 
in  1880,  and  took  there  the  leading  parts  in  many 
plays.  Died  November  24,  1899.  He  wrote  the 
plays  “  Jocelyn”  and  “Lady  Barter”  for  his  sister, 
Rose  Coglan,  who  was  born  in  1853,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  popular  actress.  She  was  leading  lady 
at  Wallack’s  Theatre,  New  York,  1880-89,  and  has 
since  starred  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

Coglioni.  See  Coleoni. 

Cognatus,  the  Latin  of  Cousin,  which  see. 

Cogniet,  kon'ye-i',  (L£on,)  a  French  painter  of  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits^was  born  at  Paris  in  1794.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1849.  Died  in  188c 

Cogs'well,  (Joseph  Green,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  instructor,  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
September  27,  1 786.  In  1 820  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  Harvard  College.  For 
some  time  he  edited  the  “  New  York  Review.”  He 
made  the  plans  for  the  Astor  Library,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  superintendent,  resigning  that  place  in  i860. 
Died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1871. 

Coguiniceanu,  (Michael,)  a  Roumanian  his¬ 
torian  and  statesman,  born  at  Jassy  in  18171  died  at 
Paris  in  1891. 

Cohausen,  ko'how'zen,  (Johann  H einrich  )  a  Ger- 
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man  physician,  born  at  Hildesheim  about  1670.  He 
wrote  several  professional  works,  among  which  was 
“Hermippus  Redivivus,”  (1742.)  Died  in  1750. 

Cohen,  ko'6N',  (Anne  Jean  Philippe  Louis,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  of  Dutch  descent,  was  born  at  Amers- 
foort  in  1781.  Among  his  works  are  a  “Life  of  Cheva¬ 
lier  Bayard,”  (2d  edition,  1825,)  and  “Jacqueline  de 
Baviere,”  (4  vols.,  1821.)  He  translated  several  works  of 
Washington  Irving,  Bulwer,  and  other  English  authors. 
Died  in  1848. 

Co'hen,  (Jacob  Da  Silva  Solis,)  an  American  phy¬ 
sician,  born  of  Hebrew  parents  in  New  York,  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1838.  He  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  High 
School  in  1855,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  M.D.,  in  i860.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  from  1861  to  1865,  and  in  1866 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  His  principal  works  are  “  A 
Treatise  on  Inhalation,”  “  Diseases  of  the  Throat,”  and 
“Croup  and  Tracheotomy.” 

Cohen  Atthar.  See  Kohen  Attar. 

Cohn,  kon,  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  botanist,  born 
at  Breslau,  January  24,  1828.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1859  was  made  professor  extraordinary 
in  Breslau  University,  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1872. 
He  has  given  great  attention  to  microscopic  vegetation 
and  to  the  minute  structure  and  the  physiology  of  plants. 
Among  his  writings  are  “  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte  der  mikroskopischen  Algen  und 
Pilze,”  (1854,)  and  “Neue  Untersuchungen  fiber  Bakte- 
rien,”  (1872-75,)  the  latter  a  work  of  much  importance. 

Cohnheim,  kon'him,  (Julius  Friedrich,)  a  German 
pathologist,  born  at  Demmin,  July  20,  1839.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Berlin,  Wurzburg,  Greifswalde,  and  Prague. 
In  1868  he  became  a  full  professor  of  pathology  at  Kiel, 
whence  he  was  called  successively  to  Breslau  and  Leip- 
sic.  Normal  and  pathological  anatomy,  histology,  and 
experimental  pathology  were  greatly  forwarded  by  his 
labours.  Among  his  writings  are  “Ueber  die  embo- 
lischen  Prozesse,”  (1872,)  “Ueber  die  Entzfindung,” 
(1873,)  a  treatise  on  Tuberculosis,  (“Die  Tuberkulose 
vom  Standpunkte  der  Infektionslehre,”)  and  a  valued 
“  Introduction  to  General  Pathology,”  (Berlin,  2  vols., 
1877-80  ;  2d  edition,  1882.)  Died  in  1884. 

Cohon,  ko'dN',  (Anthyme  Denis,)  born  at  Craon, 
in  France,  in  1594,  became  Bishop  of  Nimes.  Died 
in  1670. 

Cohorn.  See  Coehorn. 

Coictier.  See  Coitier. 

Coignard,  kwin'ylR',  (Louis,)  a  French  painter  of 
landscapes,  born  at  Mayenne  about  1812.  He  obtained 
a  first  medal  in  1848.  Died  in  1883. 

Coignet,  kwin'y^',  (Gilles,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1530.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  painted  landscapes  and  figures 
with  success.  Died  at  Hamburg  in  1600. 

Coigny,  de,  deh  kwin'ye'^FRANQOis  de  Franquetot 

d$h  fR&Nk'to',)  Duke,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  1670, 
gained  in  1734  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  at 
Parma,  and  another  at  Guastalla.  In  the  next  year  he 
commanded  in  Germany,  where  his  adversary,  Prince 
Eugene,  would  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and  the  campaign  was 
closed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  created  marshal 
of  France  in  1741.  Died  in  1759. 

See  “La  Campagne  de  Marshal  de  Coigny  en  Allemagne  en 
1743,”  Amsterdam,  1761. 

Coigny.de,  (Marie  Francois  Henri  de  Franque¬ 
tot,)  Duke,  a  French  general,  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1737.  Having  entered  the 
service  of  Portugal  in  1791,  he  attained  the  rank  of 
captain-general.  He  returned  to  France  in  1814,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1816.  Died  in  1821. 

Coimbra,  ko-6m'bRi,  (Don  Pedro,)  Duke  of,  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  prince  and  poet,  born  in  1392,  was  a  younger 
son  of  King  John  I.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  English  Duke  of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt.  He 
travelled  in  Palestine  and  in  many  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  chosen  Regent  of  Portugal  in  1439.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  against  Alphonso  V.  in  1449,  and 
left  a  number  of  admired  poems. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana;”  H.  Schoef- 
fer,  “Histoire  de  Portugal.” 


Coin-Delisle,  kwiN  deh-161',  (Jean  Baptiste  C£sar,) 
a  French  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1789.  Died  in  i36<;. 

Coindet,  kwiN'di',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  Swiss  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1774.  For  his  discovery  of  the 
action  of  iodine  on  the  goitre  (1820)  he  received  a  prize 
of  3000  francs  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
Died  in  1834. 

Cointe,  Le,  leh  kwiNt,  (Charles,)  a  French  historian 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  born  at  Troyes  in  1611.  As 
chaplain  to  the  French  ambassador,  he  passed  several 
years  at  Munster,  and  rendered  important  services  in 
preparing  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  and  published  his 
“Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France,”  (8  vols.,  1665-80,)  ? 
work  of  much  erudition.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Cointre.  See  Lecointre. 

Coiny,  kwi'ne',  (Jacques  Joseph,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Versailles  in  1761 ;  died  in  1809. 

Coislin,  de,  deh  kwi'liN',  (Henri  Charles  de  Cam- 
boust — deh  kfiN'boo',)  Duke,  a  French  theologian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1664.  He  became  Bishop  of  Metz  in  1698,, 
chief  almoner  of  the  king,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1732. 

Coit,  (Thomas  Winthrop,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  clergyman,  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  June 
28,  1803.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1821,  be¬ 
came  a  presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  held 
rectorships  in  Salem  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  New  Rochelle  and  Troy,  New  York.  He  was  presi 
dent  of  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  from  1834 
to  1839,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  professor  of  church, 
history  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Dr.  Coit  was  one  of  the  foremost  scholars 
and  writers  of  his  Church.  Died  June  21,  1885. 

Coiter,  koi'ter,  (Volcher,)  an  eminent  Dutch  anato¬ 
mist,  born  at  Groningen  in  1534.  He  studied  in  Italy 
under  P'allopius  and  Eustachio,  and  was  for  some  years, 
surgeon  or  physician  in  the  French  army.  He  was  called 
one  of  the  creators  of  pathologic  anatomy,  and  made 
improvements  in  osteology  and  myology.  He  published 
several  professional  treatises.  Died  about  1600. 

See  M.  Adam,  “  Vitae  Eruditorum  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Medecine.” 

Coitier  or  Coictier,  kwi'te-i',  (Jacques,;  a  French 
physician,  born  at  Poligny,  became  first  physician  to 
Louis  XI.,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  great  in¬ 
fluence.  Died  about  1505. 

Cokaine  or  Cokayn,  ko-kan',  written  also  Cock- 
aine,  (Sir  Aston,)  an  English  Catholic,  born  in  Derby¬ 
shire  in  1608,  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war.  He  com¬ 
posed  some  worthless  plays  and  doggerel  poems,  which 
are  only  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  anecdotes 
which  they  furnish  of  contemporary  authors  or  actors. 
Died  in  1684. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Cokayn.  See  Cokaine. 

Coke  or  Cook,  [always  pronounced  kook  in  his  own 
time,  and  at  present  by  the  members  of  the  English  bar,  J 
(Sir  Edward,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  judges 
and  jurists,  was  born  at  Mileham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1552- 
After  graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  studied  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1578. 
He  rapidly  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  solicitor-general  in  1592,  and  attorney-general 
in  1594,  although  the  Earl  of  Essex  strenuously  urged 
the  appointment  of  Francis  Bacon  to  the  last  office.  In 
1593  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  justly  censured  for  his  insolence  to  Raleigh  at  the 
trial  of  the  latter  in  1603,  and  for  his  cruelty  in  applying 
torture  to  persons  charged  with  crimes.  In  1606  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  1613 
chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench.  From  this  office  he 
was  removed  in  1616,  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  ob¬ 
sequious  to  the  court  or  king.  In  1622  he  was  confined 
in  the  Tower  many  months  for  his  opposition  to  the 
court  party.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1625,  and 
again  in  1628,  when  he  zealously  opposed  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  About  1628  he  produced  his  celebrated 
work  called  “  Coke  upon  Littleton,”  or  the  “  First  In- 
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*titute,”  being  the  first  part  of  the  “  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  England.”  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  authority  on 
English  law,  and  a  rich  mine  of  legal  learning.  “  He  hath 
thrown  together,”  says  Blackstone,  “  an  infinite  treasure 
of  learning  in  a  loose  desultory  order.”  Died  in  1633. 

See  Charles  W.  Johnson,  “Life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,”  2  vols., 
1837;  E.  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England:”  Bridgeman,  “Legal 
Biography Gardiner,  “  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief- Justice  Coke,”  2  vols.  8vo,  Lon¬ 
don,  1863:  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  viii.,  1823;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  July,  1838. 

Coke,  (Thomas,)  a  zealous  Wesleyan  missionary, 
born  at  Brecon,  South  Wales,  in  1747.  About  1780  he 
was  appointed  by  John  Wesley  superintendent  of  the 
London  district,  and  a  few  years  later  was  ordained  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  made 
nine  voyages  to  North  America  between  1784  and  1814, 
and  incurred  danger  of  violence  by  preaching  against 
slavery.  He  died  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  to  Ceylon,  in 
1814.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.” 

See  S.  Drew,  “  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke  ;”  Rev.  Robert 
Steel,  “  Burniug  and  Shining  Lights,”  London,  1864. 

Coke,  (Thomas  William.)  See  Leicester,  Earl  of. 

Cola,  di,  de  ko'H,  (Gennaro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1320;  died  about  1370. 

Colalto,  ko-Hl'to,  or  Collalto,  kol-Hl'to,  (Antonio 
Mattiuzzi —  m&t-te-oot'see,)  an  Italian  actor  and  dra¬ 
matic  author,  born  at  Vicenza  about  1717.  His  comedy 
of  the  “Three  Venetian  Twins”  (1773)  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Paris.  Died  at  Paris  in  1778. 

Colani,  ko/lt/n&',  (Timoth^e,)  a  French  rationalistic 
theologian,  of  Swiss  (Romansch)  origin,  was  born  at 
Leme  in  1824.  He  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Protestant  Divinity  School  of  Strasburg,  and  the  leader 
of  French  rationalistic  Protestantism.  He  had  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher  and  critic,  and  for  years  edited 
various  theological  and  literary  reviews.  Died  in  1888. 

Colantonio,  di,  dee  ko-Un-to'ne-o,  (Marzio,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome  in  1662  ;  died  in  1701. 

Colardeau,  ko'ltR'do',  (Charles  Pierre,)  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Janville  in  1732.  In  1758  he  produced  his 
“  Letter  from  Heloise  to  Abelard,”  imitated  from  Pope, 
which  was  very  successful.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“The  Men  of  Prometheus,”  “Epistle  to  M.  Duhamel,” 
and  “  Astarbe,”  a  tragedy.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1776 .  His  merit  consists  in  the 
charm  and  harmony  of  his  versification,  rather  than  in 
the  force  or  originality  of  his  thoughts.  Died  in  1776. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 

Colardeau,  (Julien,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Poitou 
about  1590,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victories  of  Louis  XIII. 

Colas  de  Rienzi.  See  Rienzi. 

Colaud,  ko'15',  (Claude  Silvestre,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Brian5on  in  1754.  In  1801  he 
was  made  a  senator  by  the  First  Consul,  on  account  of 
his  military  services.  Died  in  1819. 

Colban,  kol'b&n,  (Marie,)  a  Norwegian  poetess  and 
novelist,  born  December  18,  1814.  Left  a  widow  when 
thirty  years  old,  she  became  a  translator  in  Paris,  where 
her  “  Lettres  d’une  Barbare”  gave  her  a  great  reputation. 
She  published  “Three  Novels,”  (1873,)  “Three  New 
Novels,”  (1875,)  “En  gammel  Jomfru,”  (“An  Old 
Maiden,”  1879,)  and  other  works.  She  lived  in  Paris  in 
winter  and  in  Scandinavia  in  summer  ;  and  her  writings, 
while  Norse  in  spirit,  are  mostly  French  in  form  and 
finish.  Died  in  1884. 

Colbert,  kol'baiR',  (Auguste  Marie  Francois,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1777.  He  went  to  Egypt 
as  aide-de-camp  of  Murat  in  1798,  and,  returning  with 
Desaix,  distinguished  himself  at  Marengo  in  1800.  For 
his  conduct  at  Austerlitz  in  1805  he  was  made  general 
of  brigade,  and  was  employed  to  carry  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  the  ultimatum  of  the  victor.  He  was  killed 
in  a  battle  near  Astorga,  Spain,  in  1809. 

Colbert,  (Charles,)  Marquis  de  Croissy,  (kRw&'se',) 
brother  of  the  great  Colbert,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1629. 
He  was  successively  councillor  of  state,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Metz,  and  ambassador  to  England.  He 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
m  1668,  and  was  afterwards  secretary  of  state.  Died 
in  1696. 


Colbert,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French  states¬ 
man  and  financier,  born  at  Rheims  on  the  29th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1619,  was  the  son  of  Nicolas  Colbert,  a  person  of 
moderate  fortune.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  through 
many  provinces  of  France,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  state  of  commerce  and  the  means  of  improving  it. 
In  1648  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who, 
discerning  his  merit,  took  him  into  his  service  and  con¬ 
fidence,  as  intendant  of  his  estate.  He  became  a  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  secretary  to 
the  queen  in  1654.  In  1661  Mazarin  died,  commenaing 
Colbert  to  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIV.  Fouquet,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  finances,  aspired  to  succeed  Mazarin 
as  prime  minister;  but  the  king,  resolving  to  be  the  actual 
ruler,  suppressed  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  that 
of  superintendent.  Colbert,  having  given  him  proof 
that  the  finances  were  verging  to  a  state  of  ruin  and 
chaos,  was  appointed  controller-general  of  finances  in 
1661.  He  reduced  the  taille ,  (land-  and  income-tax,)  and 
established  strict  order  and  economy  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  revenue  and  public  expenses.  Though  the  people 
paid  more  than  eighty  millions  annually,  in  1660  only 
thirty-two  millions  were  received  into  the  treasury ;  but 
at  the  death  of  Colbert  eighty-three  millions  were  re¬ 
ceived  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions.  Under  his  auspices  the  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  France  were  so  efficiently  promoted,  and 
acquired  so  great  prosperity,  that,  as  Voltaire  says,  “he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  commerce  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  all  the  arts.”  He  formed  a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  opened  canals,  chartered  two  companies  to  trade 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  planted  colonies  in 
Canada,  etc.  In  1669  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
marine,  in  which  he  made  great  reforms.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  glass,  silk,  woollen  stuffs,  and  other  commodities 
were  either  originated  or  much  enlarged  by  him.  He  also 
patronized  letters  and  science  by  founding  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  (1666,)  the 
Observatory,  and  other  institutions.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  He  opposed  without  success 
the  system  of  loans  proposed  by  Louvois  during  the  war 
which  began  in  1672,  and  constantly  favoured  the  tole¬ 
ration  of  Protestants.  His  austere  probity  found  little 
sympathy  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  he  was  at  last 
supplanted  (at  least  partially)  by  the  more  obsequious 
Louvois,  who  was  minister  of  war.  He  died,  however, 
in  office  in  September,  1683,  leaving  several  sons,  noticed 
in  this  work.  His  manners  wrere  rather  cold  and  reserved, 
his  morals  regular.  Louis  XIV.  said  he  always  retained 
at  court  the  tone  and  manners  of  a  bourgeois.  Probably 
no  minister  ever  rendered  so  great  services  to  France  as 
Colbert. 

See  D’Auvigny,  “Vie  de  Colbert;”  Necker,  “  £1  jge  de  J.  B. 
Colbert;”  Pierre  Clement,  “  Histoire  de  Colbert,”  1846;  A.  de 
Serviez,  “  Histoire  de  Colbert,”  1842 ;  Voltaire,  “  Sikcle  de  Louis 
XIV ;”  Charles  Perrault,  “  Memoires  ;”  W.  Seelig,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Colberti  Administratione  Aerarii,”  1844. 

Colbert,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Marquis  de  Seignelay, 
(sin'yeh-li',)  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  financier,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1651.  He  inherited  a  good  share  of  his 
father’s  talents  and  firmness.  In  1676  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  or  minister  of  the  marine,  which, 
under  his  direction,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  He  was  chosen  a  minister  of  state  in  1689, 
and  died  in  1690.  His  brother,  Jacques  Nicolas,  born 
in  Paris  in  1654,  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1678.  He  left  a 
fair  reputation  tor  talents  and  conduct.  Died  in  1707. 

Colbert, (Jean  Baptiste,)  Marquis  deTorcy,(toR'se',) 
a  French  negotiator,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Croissy,  born 
in  Paris  in  1665.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Denmark,  and  in  1687  performed  another  to 
London.  Between  1690  and  1700  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  negotiated  a  separate  peace 
with  England  about  1712,  and  took  part  in  the  general 
pacification  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  About  1715  he  retired 
from  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  negotiations  Irom  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Died  in  1746. 

Colbert,  (Jules  Armand,)  a  French  general,  a  son 
of  the  eminent  statesman,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  in  1704. 
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Colbert,  (Pierre  David,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
Paris  in  1774*  He  made  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  (1805) 
as  aide-cle-camp  to  Berthier,  and  became  a  general  of 
division  in  1813.  Pie  fought  for  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
but  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1816.  In 
1838  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  Died  in  1853. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Francais.” 

Colborne,  (Sir  John.)  See  Seaton,  Lord. 

Colbran,  kol-bRpn',  (Isabella  Angela,)  a  Spanish 
singer,  born  at  Madrid,  February  2,  1785.  She  sang  in 
opera  in  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples.  In  1822 
Bhe  was  married  to  Rossini,  with  whom  she  went  to 
Vienna.  Died  at  Bologna,  October  7,  1845. 

CoFburn,  (Warren,)  a  mathematician,  born  at  Ded¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts,  in  1793,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1820.  He  became  a  school-teacher  in  Boston,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1821  his  “Mental  Arithmetic,”  which  had  an 
immense  circulation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  published  a  Sequel  to  the  above  work. 
Died  in  1833. 

Colburn,  (Zerah,)  a  mathematical  prodigy,  born  at 
Cabot,  Vermont,  in  1804.  Before  he  was  seven  years  old 
he  displayed  such  wonderful  expertness  in  mental  arith 
metic  that  his  father  began,  in  1810,  to  exhibit  him  in 
public.  Pie  could  solve  with  accuracy  and  rapidity  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  involution,  evolution,  etc., 
without  the  use  of  figures.  Being  asked  the  number  of 
seconds  in  1813  years,  7  months,  and  27  days,  he  quickly 
answered,  57,234,384,000.  About  1825  he  became  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  lost  his  faculty  of  computation 
as  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  Died  in  1840. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1833. 

Col'by,  (or  kol'be,)  (Thomas,)  an  English  engineer, 
was  born  at  Rochester  in  1784.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  with  which  his  history 
is  inseparably  connected.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1 807.  He  evinced  great  energy  and  endurance 
in  the  survey  of  Scotland,  1813-17.  In  1820  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  and  succeeded  General  Mudge  as 
superintendent  of  the  survey.  He  next  pursued  the 
same  task  in  Ireland,  where  he  used  with  advantage  the 
“compensation-bars”  invented  by  himself.  The  maps 
engraved  under  his  direction  are  said  to  be  unusually  ac¬ 
curate.  Pie  became  major-general  in  1846.  Died  in  1852. 

Col'chfs-ter,  (Charles  Abbot,)  Lord,  an  English 
peer  and  vice-admiral,  born  in  1798,  was  postmaster- 
|eneral  during  the  ministry  of  Lord  Derby  in  1858-59. 
He  died  October  18,  1867. 

Colchester,  Lord.  See  Abbot,  (Charles.) 

Col'd^n,  (Cadwallader,)  a  physician,  born  at  Dunse, 
Scotland,  in  1688,  emigrated  to  America  about  1708.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada.” 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus,  to  whom  he  sent 
several  hundred  American  plants.  He  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York  from  1761  until  his  death  in  1776. 

Golden,  (Cadwallader  D.,)  a  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  Queen’s  county,  Long  Island,  in 
1769.  He  practised  law  in  New  York,  was  elected  mayor 
of  that  city  in  1818,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in  1822. 
He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Robert  Fulton.”  Died  in  1834. 

Coldor6,  koKdo'ra',  a  French  engraver  of  precious 
stones,  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  Julien  de 
Fontenay,  whom  Henry  IV.,  in  his  letters-patent  of 
1608,  entitles  his  valet-de-chambre  and  engraver  of  gems. 
His  portraits  of  Henry  and  others  are  prized  almost  as 
highly  as  antique  gems.  He  engraved  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  she  preferred  to  all  others. 

Cole,  (Charles  Nelson,)  an  English  legal  antiquary, 
born  in  1722;  died  in  1804. 

Cole,  (Sir  Galbraith  Lowry,)  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  born  in  1772,  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 
He  became  colonel  in  1801,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  (1808-14.)  Died  in  1842. 

Cole,  (Henry,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian,  be¬ 
came  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1523.  He  was 
chosen  provost  of  Eton  in  1554,  and  had  a  disputation 
with  Cranmer  in  that  year.  He  wrote  “  Letters  to 
Bishop  Jewel,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1579. 

Cole,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  art-critic  and  editor, 
noted  as  tne  promoter  of  “  Art-Manufactures,”  was  born 


at  Bath  in  1808.  In  his  youth  he  became  assistant  keeper 
of  the  public  records,  and  by  his  writings  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  general  record  office.  He  was  one  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1851,  and  contributed  much  to  its  success. 
Mr.  Cole  was  the  British  commissioner  for  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855.  Died  April  18,  1882. 

Cole,  (Joseph  Francis,)  painter,  was  born  at 
Jay,  Maine,  November  9,  1837.  He  studied  in  Paris 
1860-63,  and  resided  alternately  in  Paris  and  Boston. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  “  Pastoral  Scenes  in 
Normandy,”  “  Twilight,  Melrose  Abbey,”  “  Willow 
Brook,”  and  “The  Weakest  Goes  to  the  Wall.” 
He  died  June  2,  1892. 

Cole,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  landscape-painter,  born 
in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1801,  at  an  early  age  ac 
companied  his  parents  to  Ohio.  Having  had  no  instruc-i 
tions  in  art  except  what  he  received  from  an  itinerant 
portrait-painter,  he  set  out  in  1822  to  seek  his  fortune 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  arrived  in  New  York  City,  where  his  works 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  artists  and  connoisseurs. 
His  reputation  was  now  established,  his  landscapes,  in¬ 
cluding  views  of  the  Catskills  and  the  White  Mountains, 
were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
visit  Europe.  He  set  out  in  1829,  and,  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  London,  repaired  to  Florence  and  Rome. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  1832,  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  Italian  landscapes,  which,  though  perhaps  no 
improvement  on  the  style  of  his  previous  works,  are 
highly  esteemed  by  many  amateurs.  Cole,  who  in  one 
of  his  letters  had  said,  “Neither  the  Alps  nor  the  Apen 
nines,  nor  even  Etna  itself,  have  dimmed  in  my  eyes  the 
beauty  of  our  own  Catskills,”  now  again  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  his  favourite  subjects,  the  result  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  admirable  illustrations  of  American  scenery. 
His  great  allegorical  series  (in  four  pictures)  of  “  The 
Voyage  of  Life”  is  ranked  among  his  master-pieces. 
Among  his  other  pictures  may  be  named  “  The  Course 
of  Empire,”  (in  5  parts,)  “  View  of  Mount  Etna,  taken 
from  Taormina,”  “  Kenilworth  Castle,”  and  “  Dream  of 
Arcadia.”  Died  in  1848. 

Cole,  (Timothy,)  a  noted  wood-engraver,  born  in 
London,  England,  April  6,  1852.  He  early  came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  as  an  engraver,  first  at 
Chicago,  and  afterwards  at  New  York,  where  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  calling  with  much  success.  In  1883  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  began  a  series  of  engravings  from  the  old 
master?. 

Cole,  (George  Vicat,)  an  English  painter,  born  at 
Portsmouth  in  1833.  He  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1870,  and  a  full  member  in  1880.  Hia 
paintings  are  mostly  landscapes.  Died  April  6,  1803. 

Cole,  (William,)  an  English  botanist,  born  at  Adaer 
bury  in  1626.  His  wrorks  are  “The  Art  of  Simpling,” 
and  “Adam  in  Eden.”  Died  in  1662. 

Cole,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  who  graduated 
in  1666,  and  practised  at  Bristol.  He  published  treatise* 
on  Fevers,  on  Animal  Secretions,  etc. 

Cole,  (William,)  an  English  antiquary  and  divine, 
born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1714.  He  became  rector  of 
Bletchley  in  1767,  and  vicar  of  Burnham  in  1774.  He 
contributed  to  the  antiquarian  works  of  Grose,  Ducarel, 
Gough,  etc.,  and  collected  manuscripts  for  an  account 
of  Cambridge  scholars  in  imitation  of  Wood’s  “Athenae.’ 
Died  in  1782. 

See  Nichols.  “Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Colebrooke,  kol'brdok,  (Henry  Thomas,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Oriental  scholar,  born  in  England  in  1765.  He 
went  to  India  in  1782,  and  held  several  high  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  published 
a  “  Grammar”  and  a  “  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Lan¬ 
guage,”  (1808,)  and  “Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and 
Internal  Commerce  of  Bengal,”  which,  says  McCulloch, 
“  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  work  on  the 
subject.”  He  was  chosen  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  the 
College  of  Fort  William  soon  after  the  same  was  founded, 
and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Bengal.  He  wrote  valuable  treatises,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  returned 
to  England  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1837. 
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Cole'man,  (William,)  an  American  journalist  and 
lawyer,  born  in  Boston  in  1766.  He  settled  in  New 
York  about  1794,  and  became  in  1801  editor  of  the 
“Evening  Post,”  the  organ  of  the  Federalists,  which 
he  edited  with  ability  for  about  twenty  years.  He  was 
intimate  with  Alexander  Hamilton.  Died  in  1829. 

Co-len'so,  (John  William,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  in  1814,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  He  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  in  1854.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “The  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined,”  (1862,)  which  was 
condemned  by  both  houses  of  Convocation  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Canterbury  in  1864.  He  denies  the  inspiration 
and  historical  accuracy  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  He  died  June  20,  1883.  His  cousin,  Rev. 
W.  Colenso,  born  at  Penzance  in  1811,  became  a 
missionary  in  New  Zealand,  and  attained  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  valuable  researches  into  the  Maori  arts, 
antiquities,  myths,  and  legends,  and  the  natural  history 
of  New  Zealand.  He  was  the  first  to  identify  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  gigantic  bird,  the  Dinornis,  and 
compiled  a  lexicon  of  the  Polynesian  language. 

Coleoni,  ko-lii-o'nee,  or  Coglioni,  k<M-yo'nee,  (Bar¬ 
tolommeo,)  an  Italian  general,  born  near  Bergamo  in 
1400.  In  the  war  between  the  Venetians  and  Milanese 
he  fought  for  and  betrayed  both  by  turns.  He  was  gen¬ 
eralissimo  of  the  Venetian  state  from  1454  until  his  death 
in  1475.  He  passed  for  the  best  tactician  of  that  age. 

Co'ler,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German  theologian, 
born  near  Langensalza  in  1691,  published  a  journal  called 
‘Auserlesene  theologik  Bibliothek,”  (1724-36,)  in  which 
he  gave  an  analysis  of  recent  works  on  theology.  Died 
in  1736. 

Coleridge,  kol'rij,  (Rev.  Derwent,)  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  poet  S.  T.  Coleridge,  was  born  at  Keswick 
in  1800,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
about  1826,  and  became  a  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s, 
London.  In  1839  he  published  “The  Scriptural  Char¬ 
acter  of  the  English  Church  considered.”  lie  succeeded 
his  sister  (Sara  H.)  as  editor  of  his  father’s  unpublished 
works.  His  “  Memoir  of  Hartley  Coleridge”  is  highly 
praised.  He  was  principal  of  Saint  Mark’s  College, 
Chelsea.  Died  March  28,  1883. 

Coleridge,  (Hartley,)  an  English  poet  and  prodigy, 
born  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  in  1796,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  eminent  poet.  In  1800  his  father  removed  to 
Keswick,  in  the  Lake  region.  Hartley  was  a  deep  thinker 
in  childhood,  and  was  in  all  periods  of  his  life  dreamy, 
wayward,  and  fantastic.  While  he  was  a  “baby  in  his 
mother’s  arms,”  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  ’amps  of 
London,  “  Oh,  now  I  know  what  the  stars  are :  they  are 
the  lamps  that  have  been  good  on  earth  and  have  gone 
up  to  heaven.”  When  he  was  six  years  old,  Wordsworth 
addressed  to  him  these  lines  : 

“  O  thou  !  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought, 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel, 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 
The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol,”  etc. 

He  graduated  at  Oxford  with  honour  in  1818,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  About  a  year  after 
that  event  he  forfeited  the  Fellowship  by  intemperance, 
which  became  habitual.  The  formation  of  this  habit  is 
partly  ascribed  to  physical  deformity  and  a  morbid  sen¬ 
sitiveness  on  that  subject.  His  personal  appearance  is 
said  to  have  been  very  grotesque,  and  his  conversational 
powers  most  extraordinary.  The  latter  half  of  his  life 
was  passed  at  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water,  with  no  occu¬ 
pation  but  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  articles  for  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,”  and  “  The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,”  which  is  highly  qsteemed.  A  volume  of  his 
poems,  published  in  1833,  contains  Sonnets  which  are 
greatly  admired.  He  also  left  Essays  on  various  subjects. 
Southey  in  one  of  his  letters  wrote,  “It  is  impossible  to 
give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  his  oddities ;  for  he  is  the 
oddest  of  all  God’s  creatures,  and  grows  quainter  every 
Jay.”  He  published  Lives  of  Massinger  and  Andrew 
Marvel.  Died  at  Rydal,  January  6,  1849. 

Coleridge,  (Henry  Nelson,)  an  English  lawyer  and 
distinguished  scholar,  born  about  1800,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Coleridge,  and  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  poet 
He  was  a  graduate  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  In 


1825  he  made  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes  with  his  uncle, 
Bishop  Coleridge,  and  published  “  Six  Months  in  the 
West  Indies,”  which  was  favourably  received.  Having 
been  called  to  the  bar  in  1826,  he  acquired  extensive 
practice.  In  1830  he  published  an  “Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,”  which  was  followed 
by  the  “  Table-Talk  of  Samuel  T.  Coleridge.”  He  also 
edited  his  uncle’s  writings,  viz.,  “  Literary  Remains  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,”  (1836,)  “The  Friend,”  “  Biographic 
Literaria,”  etc.  Died  in  1843. 

Coleridge,  (John  Duke,)  Lord,  an  English  jurist 
son  of  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  was  born  in  1821.  1  le  was 

called  to  the  bar  in  1846,  represented  Exeter  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  Liberal  from  1865  to  1873,  became  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1873,  ant^  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  in  1880.  Died  June  14,  1894. 

Coleridge,  (Sir  John  Taylor,)  an  English  lawyer,  a 
nephew  of  the  eminent  poet  S.  T.  Coleridge,  was  born 
at  Tiverton  in  1790.  He  published  an  edition  of  “  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries”  in  1825,  and  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  in  1835.  In  1 858  he 
was  admitted  to  the  privy  council.  Died  in  1876. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  ix. 

Coleridge,  (Samuel  Taylor,)  an  eminent  English 
poet,  critic,  and  speculative  genius,  was  born  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1772. 
He  was  the  youngest  among  many  children  of  John  Cole¬ 
ridge,  vicar  of  that  parish,  and  did  not  inherit  the  favours 
of  fortune.  Before  he  was  fifteen  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  metaphysics.  He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1791,  gained  high  distinction  by  his  classical  attain¬ 
ments,  but  abruptly  left  the  university  without  a  degree 
in  1793,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  his  addresses 
by  a  young  lady  of  Cambridge.  In  a  reckless  state  of 
mind,  and  with  an  empty  purse,  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Silas  Tom- 
Ken  Comberback ;  but  his  friends  soon  procured  his 
discharge.  In  1794  he  became  intimate  with  Robert 
Southey,  whose  politics  and  creed  were  then,  like  his 
own,  democratic  and  Socinian.  They  resolved  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  America  and  to  found  on  the  Susquehanna  a 
Utopian  republic  or  pantisocracy,  with  a  community  of 
goods,  the  idea  of  which  originated  with  Coleridge.  This 
romantic  reverie,  however,  was  never  realized,  as  they 
had  not  sufficient  capital  even  for  the  outfit. 

Coleridge  had  already  begun  to  write  poetry,  and  to 
display  his  marvellous  aptitude  and  passion  for  lecturing 
in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions.  In  1794  he  sold  to 
his  generous  friend  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  for  thirty 
guineas  in  advance,  the  first  volume  of  his  poems,  which 
were  printed  in  1796.  Early  in  1795  he  gave  lectures  on 
political  and  moral  subjects  at  Bristol,  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Sarah  Fricker, 
a  sister  of  Southey’s  wife,  and  took  a  cottage  at  Cleve¬ 
don,  whence,  after  a  few  months,  he  removed  to  Bristol. 
He  formed  many  literary  projects,  among  which  was 
“The  Watchman,”  a  weekly  periodical,  of  which  he 
issued  ten  numbers  in  1796,  but  it  did  not  pay  expenses. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  lived  at  Nether  Stowey,  where 
he  wrote  the  “Ancient  Mariner,”  a  poem,  and  “  Osorio,  or 
Remorse,”  a  tragedy,  both  of  which  are  greatly  admired  ; 
also  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  in  conjunction  with  Wordsworth, 
and  other  poems.  He  made  some  essays  in  preach 
ing  for  the  Unitarians;  but  his  absence  of  mind,  insta 
bility,  and  want  of  punctuality  disqualified  him  for  the 
regular  duties  of  the  pulpit.  In  1798  he  visited  Germany 
with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  German  literature,  etc. 
at  Gottingen.  In  180c  he  removed  to  Keswick,  in  the 
Lake  district,  where  Southey  and  Wordsworth  also 
resided,  and  from  which  charming  locality  the  three 
friends  received  the  appellation  of  “Lake  Poets.”  About 
1805  he  renounced  Unitarianism  for  the  creed  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  lectured  on  Shakspeare  and  the 
Fine  Arts  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1808,  and  in  1809 
published  a  periodical  entitled  “The  Friend.”  About 
1810,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  dependent  on 
Southey,  he  departed  from  Keswick,  and  resumed  his 
wandering  habits.  Between  1816  and  1825  he  produced 
“ Christabel,”  a  “Lay  Sermon,”  (1817,)  “Zapoyla,”  a 
drama,  (1818,)  “Biographia  Literaria,”  and  “Aids  to  Re¬ 
flection,”  (1825.)  His  health  having  failed,  he  contracted 
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a  habit  of  using  opium  in  excess,  (a  pint  of  laudanum 
per  day,)  which  increased  his  natural  infirmities  and 
caused  much  remorse.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
was  enabled  to  overcome  that  pernicious  habit.  In  1816 
he  was  kindly  received  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillman,  a 
physician  of  London,  with  whom  his  last  years  were 
passed.  He  died  in  1834,  after  which  appeared  his 
“Literary  Remains,”  “Table-Talk,”  and  other  works. 

“  Born  alike  poet  and  orator,  he  might  in  either  walk,  or 
in  both,  have  left  a  fame  of  the  highest  rank,  but  for  the 
disease  implanted  in  his  fabric,  and  an  indulgence  which 
operated  until  the  day  was  far  spent  in  tarnishing  the 
rightful  glory  of  his  gifts  and  acquisitions.”  (“  Quarterly 
Review.”)  “  He  displays,”  says  John  Foster,  “  more  of 
what  we  mear.  by  the  term  genius  than  any  mortal  I  ever 
saw.”  The  eloquence  and  affluence  of  his  conversation, 
or  rather  monologues,  have  perhaps  never  been  equalled. 
As  a  poet  ne  was  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  modern 
times,  and  as  a  critic  his  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

See  Joseph  Cottle,  “  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,” 
1847 ;  James  Gillman,  “  Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,”  1838 ;  Lord  Jef¬ 
frey,  critique  on  Coleridge’s  “  Biographia  Literaria,”  in  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  August,  1817;  and  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
April,  1848,  on  Coleridge  and  Southey ;  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  July, 
1868;  De  Quincey,  “Literary  Reminiscences,”  vol.  i. 

Coleridge,  (Sara  Henry,)  the  only  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  whose  genius  she  inherited,  was  born  at  Kes 
wick  in  1803.  Her  early  years  were  passed  in  the  home 
of  her  uncle,  Robert  Southey,  at  Keswick,  where  she 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Wordsworth  the  poet.  In  1822 
she  produced  an  excellent  version  of  Dobrizhoffer’s  Latin 
work  on  the  Abipones,  an  equestrian  people  of  Para¬ 
guay.  She  was  married  in  1829  to  her  cousin,  Henry 
N.  Coleridge,  whom  she  assisted  in  editing  her  father’s 
works.  She  was  sole  editor  of  the  “  Aids  to  Reflection,” 
and  a  few  others.  Her  imaginative  faculty  is  displayed 
in  her  “  Phantasmion,”  a  tale,  which  is  much  admired, 
and  has  all  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  poem  except  the 
form  and  colour  of  verse.  Died  in  1852. 

Coleridge,  (William  Hart,)  D.D.,  an  uncle  of 
Henry  Nelson,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1790.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1824,  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1841.  Died  in  1850. 

C51e§,  (Captain  Cowper  Phipps,)  an  English  naval 
officer,  born  in  1819,  was  noted  as  the  inventor  of  shot- 
proof  rafts  or  floating  batteries,  and  claimed  the  invention 
of  the  turret  system  first  used  in  the  American  Monitor. 
He  was  lost  at  sea  in  1870. 

Coles,  (Edward,)  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  December  15,  1786.  He 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1807,  and 
was  private  secretary  to  President  Madison  from  1S10  to 
1816.  He  went  to  Russia  on  a  special  mission  in  1817. 
He  removed  in  1819  to  Illinois,  where  he  liberated  all  his 
slaves  and  gave  each  family  a  farm.  He  was  Governor 
of  Illinois  from  1823  to  1826,  and  by  his  firmness  and 
sagacity  prevented  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  that 
State.  He  lived  many  years  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  July  7,  1868. 

Coles,  (Elisha,)  an  English  teacher,  born  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  about  1640.  He  taught  school  in  London, 
and  published,  besides  other  educational  works,  one  on 
“Short-Hand,”  an  “English  Dictionary,”  and  a  “Dic¬ 
tionary  English-Latin,  Latin-English,”  which  passed 
through  eighteen  editions  between  1677  and  1772. 

Col'et,  (John,)  an  eminent  scholar,  born  in  London 
in  1466,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of 
Dennington  in  1485,  and  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1505. 
His  lectures  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  which  occurred  in  the  following  generation.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  founded  and  endowed 
Saint  Paul’s  School,  London.  He  published  “  Daily  De 
votions,”  a  “Latin  Grammar,”  and  other  works.  Colet 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  was  persecuted 
for  his  liberal  opinions.  Died  in  1519. 

See  Samuel  Knight,  “Life  of  Colet,”  1724;  “Biographia  Bn 
tannica.” 

Colet,  ko'li',  (Louise,)  a  popular  French  poetess,  nov¬ 
elist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
in  1810.  Her  maiden  name  was  R6voil.  In  1834  she 
came  to  Paris  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  Her  first 
book,  “  Fleurs  de  Midi,”  consisting  of  poems  of  a  liberal 
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tendency,  appeared  in  1836  and  made  some  noise.  This 
was  followed,  in  quick  succession,  by  numerous  volumes 
of  poetry,  (four  of  which  were  crowned  by  the  Institute,) 
fiction,  travel,  biography,  drama,  translation,  etc.  She  ac¬ 
quired  further  notoriety  through  several  public  controver¬ 
sies  in  which  she  was  involved.  Her  best-known  book, 
“  Lui :  Roman  contemporain,”  an  autobiography  in  the 
guise  of  fiction,  appeared  in  1859.  She  died  March  8, 
1876. 

Coletti,  ko-let'tee,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  in  1727,  published  a  “Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  South  America,”  (2  vols.,  177 1,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1797. 

Coley,  ko'le,  (James  M.,)  M.D.,  an  English  medical 
writer,  is  the  author  of  “  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children.” 

Colfavru,  kolTivTii',  (Claude,)  a  French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1820,  is  the  author  of  “A 
Comparison  of  the  Commercial  Law  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  “Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Contract  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States.”  Died  in  1891. 

Col'fax,  (Schuyler,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  23d  of  March,  1823,  a 
short  time  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  General  William  Colfax,  who  commanded  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington’s  life-guards  throughout  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  Owing  to  the  limited  circumstances  of  his 
widowed  mother,  he  had  scarcely  any  opportunities  for 
obtaining  a  school  education.  In  1836  he  removed  with 
his  mother  to  Northern  Indiana.  Not  long  after  he  was 
appointed  deputy  auditor  for  Saint  Joseph  county.  He 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  law,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency,  although  he  appears  not  to  have 
taken  up  the  study  w'ith  any  view  of  adopting  it  as  a 
profession.  About  1845  he  established  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  “  Saint  Joseph  Valley 
Register,”  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and  which 
was  an  able  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  National  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency  in  1848.  As  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  in 
1850,  he  opposed  the  clause  which  prohibited  free  col¬ 
oured  men  from  settling  in  that  State.  He  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1851,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  by  the  voters  of  the  ninth  district  of  Indiana, 
which  he  represented  until  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Vice-President.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  Congress 
he  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  Kansas  question,  of 
which,  according  to  the  New  York  “Tribune,”  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  circulated. 

He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  the  Republicans  in  December,  1863  ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  twice  re-elected  to  the  same  position,  each 
time  with  an  increased  majority.  In  1867  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Fortieth  Congress.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
1868,  he  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  being  the  nominee  for  President.  They  re¬ 
ceived  214  electoral  votes  against  80  which  were  given 
to  Seymour  and  Blair.  Died  at  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
January  13,  1885. 

See  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  “Men  of  our  Times,”  1868, 
Moore,  “  Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax,”  1868  ;  “  Life  and  Public  Services 
of  Schuyler  Colfax,”  by  E.  M.  Martin,  1868;  “Grant  and  Col¬ 
fax,”  by  C.  A.  Phelps. 

CoFgan,  (John,)  an  Irish  mendicant  friar  and  writer 
of  religious  biographies,  was  for  many  years  lecturer  ir. 
the  Unive.-aity  of  Louvain.  He  wrote  the  following 
books  in  Latin:  “Acta  Sanctorum  veteris  et  majoris 
Scotire,  seu  Hibernise  Sanctorum  Insulre,”  (1645,)  “  Acta 
Triadis  Thaumaturgae  sive  Divorum  Patricii,  Columbae 
et  Brigidae,”  and  “Tractatus  de  Vita  Joannis  Scoti  Doc- 
toris  Subtilis,”  (1655.) 

Coli,  ko'lee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Lucca  in  1634,  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Cortona.  Died  in  1681. 

Coligni,  (Franqois.)  See  Dandelot. 

Coligni  or  Coligny,  de,  deh  ko'l^n'ye',  (Franqois,) 
a  son  of  the  admiral,  was  born  in  1557.  Having  escaped 
the  massacre  in  which  his  father  perished,  he  took  refuge 
in  Geneva  in  1572.  Two  years  later  he  returned,  and 
took  part  in  the  war  which  was  renewed  between  Catho- 
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lies  and  Protestants.  He  was  chosen  colonel-general 
by  Henry  IV.  while  the  latter  was  fighting  against  the 
League.  Died  in  1591. 

Coligni  or  Coligny,  de,  (Gaspard,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  the  father  of  Admiral  Coligni.  After  the  battle  of 
Marignan,  (1515,)  where  he  commanded  a  corps,  he  was 
made  marshal  of  France.  He  married  Louise,  a  sister 
of  the  Constable  Montmorenci.  He  had  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  army  sent  against  Spain,  when 
he  died,  in  1522. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Coligni,  ko-leen'ye  or  ko'lin'ye',  or  Coligny,  de, 
[Lat  Colin'ius,]  (Gaspard,)  a  renowned  Huguenot 
chief  and  French  admiral,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  February  16,  1517.  He  served 
first  in  the  campaign  of  1543,  and  was  knighted  by  Cond^ 
on  the  field  of  Cerisoles  in  1544.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
appointed  colonel-general  of  infantry,  and  in  1552  ad¬ 
miral  of  France.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards 
at  Saint-Quentin  in  1557.  Soon  after  this  date  he  was 
converted  to  the  Reformed  religion.  When  the  civil 
war  began  in  1562,  Coligni  was  chosen  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Protestant  army  under  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
He  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  at  Jarnac  in  1569, 
after  Cond6  had  been  killed,  and  was  defeated  at  Mon¬ 
contour  in  the  same  year.  In  1570  the  court  granted 
the  Protestants  peace  on  terms  so  favourable  that  they 
suspected  it  to  be  treacherous.  These  suspicions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  artfully  dispelled,  and  Coligni  went  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  the 
king’s  sister,  in  August,  1572.  After  he  had  been  warmly 
caressed  by  the  king,  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  as  he 
passed  along  the  street,  by  a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  Two  days  later  occurred  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  in  which  Coligni  was  killed  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  (See  Charles 
IX.)  Though  not  fortunate  as  a  general,  his  prudence, 
firmness,  and  ability  rendered  him  formidable  even  after 
defeat. 

See  BrantGme,  “  Discours  sur  l’Amiral  de  ChStillon  ;”  P£rault, 
“Vie  de  Coligni;”  De  la  Ponneraye,  “Histoire  de  l’Amiral  de 
Coligni,”  1830;  Jean  de  Serres,  “Gasparis  Colinii  Vita,”  1575; 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Dufey,  “Coligny,  Histoire 
Franfaise,”  4  vols.,  1824;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Coligni,  de,  (Gaspard,)  a  French  general,  called  Mar¬ 
shal  de  Chatillon,  a  son  of  Franjois,  noticed  above,  was 
born  in  1584.  He  obtained  at  an  early  age  the  rank  of 
colonel -general  of  infantry.  He  became  a  marshal  in 
1622,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders  and  Piedmont  between  1630  and  1640.  Died 
n  1646. 

See  Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Histcrique.” 

Coligni,  de,  (Henriette,)  Countess  de  la  Suze,  (deh 
It  siiz,)  a  French  poetess,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1618.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  Count  de  la 
Suze,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1653.  She  acquired 
considerable  renown  by  her  elegies,  odes,  songs,  etc., 
and  was  admired  for  her  personal  and  mental  graces. 
Died  in  1673. 

Coligni,  de,  (Odet,)  Cardinal  de  ChStillon,  (sht'te'- 
y<J>N',)  a  brother  of  the  admiral,  born  in  1515,  became  a 
cardinal  in  1533.  About  1560  he  made  an  open  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  Reformed  religion.  After  the  battle  of  Saint- 
Denis  (1567)  he  retired  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1571- 

See  Brant6me,  “Mdmoires.” 

Colignon,  ko'lfcn'ydN',  (Franqois,)  a  distinguished 
French  engraver,  born  at  Nancy  about  1621;  died  in  1671. 

Coligny.  See  Coligni. 

Colin,  kol'in  or  ko'ltN',  (Alexander,)  an  eminent 
Flemish  sculptor,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1526.  Invited  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  he  went  to  Innspruck  in  1563,  and  executed 
a  magnificent  monument  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
It  is  composed  of  numerous  marble  figures  in  alto-relievo, 
and  is  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  art.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sculptor  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  other  monuments  in  Innspruck.  Died  in  1612. 

Colin,  WHn',  (Jacques,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Auxerre,  was  secretary  to  Francis  I.  He  composed 
verses  in  Latin  and  French.  His  “Dialogue  between 
Venus  and  Cupid”  is  an  ingenious  poem,  in  French. 
Died  in  1547. 

Colines,  de,  d$h  ko'lfcn',  (Simon,)  an  eminent  French 
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printer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  a  partner 
in  Paris  of  Henry  Estienne,  whose  widow  he  subsequently 
married.  He  published  many  editions  remarkable  for 
correctness  and  elegance.  Died  about  1546. 

Colini.  See'CoLLiNi. 

Colinius.  See  Coligni. 

Colins,  ko'l&N',  (Pierre,)  Lord  of  Heetvelde,  a 
Flemish  soldier  and  historian,  born  at  Enghien  in  1560, 
served  under  Alexander  Farnese  from  1581  to  1583.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  most  Memorable  Events  from 
1130  to  the  Present  Time,”  (1634.)  Died  in  1646. 

Collado,  kol-yt'Do,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  missionary, 
born  in  Estremadura,  went  to  Japan  in  1619,  and  preached 
there  many  years.  He  published  in  Rome  a  valuable 
“Japanese  Grammar”  and  a  “Dictionary  of  the  Japanese 
Language.”  Died  at  sea  in  1638. 

Collado,  (Luis,)  a  skilful  Spanish  anatomist,  born  at 
Valencia,  lived  about  1550.  He  made  discoveries  in 
the  structure  of  the  ear,  and  wrote  several  professional 
works. 

Collado,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  military  engineer  of  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a 
“Practical  Manual  of  Artillery,”  (1586.) 

Colladon,  (Daniel,)  a  Swiss  physicist,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1802.  He  became  eminent  through  his 
researches  into  the  propagation  of  sounds  in  water, 
and  the  compressibility  of  liquids,  and  invented  the 
method  of  using  compressed  air  in  the  boring  of  tun¬ 
nels.  He  devised  the  apparatus  used  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  tunnels.  Died  July .3,  1893. 

Collaert,  kol'ltrt',  (Adrian,)  an  eminent  Flemish 
engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1520.  He  studied  in 
Italy,  where  he  formed  the  grand  manner  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  his  works.  He  published  many  engravings 
designed  by  himself,  and  others,  among  which  is  “The 
Annunciation.”  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1567. 

His  son  John,  born  about  1545,  was  a  skilful  engraver, 
and  worked  with  his  father.  He  executed  many  admired 
engravings  after  Rubens  and  other  masters. 

Collalto,  kol-lctl'to,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Venice  about  1750.  He  obtained  the 
first  chair  of  mathematics  at  Padua  about  1808.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  “Analytic  Geometry,”  (1802.)  Died 
in  1820. 

Collalto,  (Antonio  Mattiuzzi.)  See  Colalto. 

Col'la-m^r,  (Jacob,)  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1792.  He  served  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813, 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  from 
1833  to  1841  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont, 
a  member  of  Congress  1842-49,  and  in  March,  1849, 
was  appointed  by  President  Taylor  postmaster-general 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  death  of  the  President, 
in  July,  1850,  he  resigned,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  was  again  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Vermont.  He  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
in  1854.  Died  in  1865. 

Collanges,  de,  deh  kol'lfiNzl/,  (Gabriel,)  a  French 
mathematician,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1521.  He  was  valet- 
de-chambre  to  Charles  IX.,  and,  though  a  Catholic,  was 
killed  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  in  1572. 
He  published  a  work  on  cabalistic  writing. 

Collantes,  kol-ydn'tSs,  (Francisco,)  a  skilful  Spanish 
painter  of  landscape  and  history,  was  born  in  Madrid  in 
1599.  He  composed  with  great  facility.  Among  his 
chief  productions  are  a  “Saint  Jerome”  and  a  “Resur¬ 
rection.”  Died  in  1656. 

Collard.  See  Royer-Collard. 

Collas,  Wits',  (Achille,)  born  in  Paris  in  1795, 
invented  about  1836  a  machine  by  which  statues  can 
be  copied  or  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  Died  in 
1859. 

Collas,  Le  P£re,  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Thion- 
ville  about  1730,  was  well  versed  in  the  exact  sciences. 
In  1767  he  went  as  missionary  to  Pekin,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  emperor  as  mathematician.  Died  in 
Pekin  in  1781. 

Col-la-tPnus,  [Fr.  Collatin,  ko'lt-ttN',]  (L.  Tar- 
quiniusJ  was  a  relative  of  Tarauin,  the  last  King  of 
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Rome,  and  was  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  whose  tragical 
fate  occasioned  a  revolution  in  509  b.c.  Collatinus  and 
J.  Brutus  were  the  first  consuls  of  the  new  Roman  state. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned,  or  was  deposed. 

See  Livy,  books  i.  and  ii.  ;  Niebuhr,  “Commentary  on  the  Story 
of  the  Last  Tarquinius,”  in  his  “History  of  Rome.” 

Col-la'tius,  (Petrus  Apollonius,)  or  Collazio, 
kol-lit'se-o,  (Pietro  Apollonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
at  Novara  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  poem 
“On  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,”  (“De  Eversione 
Urbis  Jerusalem,”  1481,)  and  several  other  works. 

C0II6,  ko'lft',  (Charles,)  a  French  comic  poet,  born 
in  Paris  in  1709.  He  became  reader  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  received  a  pension  for  his  song  on  the  cap¬ 
ture  cf  Port  Mahon.  In  1763  he  produced  the  comedy 
«  Dupuis  et  Desronais,”  which  was  very  successful.  Plis 
“  Hunting-Party  of  Henry  IV.,”  and  “  Truth  in  Wine,” 
were  much  admired.  He  wrote  other  dramas  and  songs. 
Died  in  1 783. 

Colie,  kol'lft,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician,  born 
at  Belluno  in  1558.  He  practised  with  success  in  Venice, 
and  lectured  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1630,  leaving 
Beveral  able  Latin  treatises  on  medicine. 

Colle,  kol'leh,  or  Colli,  kol'lee,  (Hippolyte,)  written 
also  Collibus,  a  Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Zurich  in  1561, 
was  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg.  Died  in  1612. 

Colle,  kol,  (Jean  Theodore,)  a  French  general,  born 
tn  the  department  of  Meurthe  in  1734,  served  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war,  and  subsequently  in  several  campaigns 
of  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1807. 

Colle,  dal,  dftl  kol'lft,  (Raffaellino  or  Raphael,) 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Colle,  in  Tuscany, 
about  1490.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael  and  of  Giulio 
Romano.  The  latter  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  skill 
that  he  employed  his  pencil  on  his  own  works.  Colie’s 
style  was  noble,  his  design  correct,  and  his  colouring 
warm  and  brilliant.  He  painted  frescos  in  the  Vatican, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Raphael.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  picture  of  the 
Deluge.  Died  in  1 530. 

Collenuccio,  kol-lft-noot'cho,  (Pandolph  or  Pan- 
DOLFO,)  a  learned  Italian  historian  and  jurist,  born  at 
Pesaro  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  chosen  podesta 
of  several  towns,  and  was  employed  with  honour  as  a 
negotiator.  Kis  principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (1539.)  He  was  strangled  in  prison 
by  John  Sforza  about  1500. 

Colleoni  or  Colleone,  (Bartolommeo.)  See  Co- 
leoni. 

Colleoni,  kol-lft-o'nee,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Correggio  in  1742,  was  learned  in  languages, 
history,  and  philosophy.  He  was  employed  in  several 
high  offices,  and  wrote  “Notices  of  the  Authors  who 
were  Natives  of  Correggio,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1777. 

Colleoni,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bergamo  about  1490,  went  to  Madrid,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  king. 

Coll6rye,  de,  deh  ko'lft'rfe',  (Roger,)  a  French  poet 
of  Auxerre,  who  flourished  about  1515.  His  nickname 
of  “Bontemps”  was  due  to  his  convivial  habits.  Many 
of  his  songs  are  of  high  excellence. 

Colies,"  kol'lis,  (Christopher,)  a  philosophic  Irish 
inventor  and  projector,  born  about  1738.  He  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution,  and  devised  va¬ 
rious  plans  and  projects  for  the  public  welfare,  but  nevei 
obtained  much  success.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first 
person  who  proposed  to  connect  the  Hudson  River  with 
the  lakes  by  a  canal.  Died  in  1821. 

Collet.  See  Colet. 

Col'let,  (John,)  an  English  humorous  painter,  born 
in  London  about  1725 ;  died  in  1780. 

Collet,  ko'lft',  (Joseph,)  born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
in  1768,  entered  the  French  navy,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1814.  He  was  made 
rear-admiral  in  1828,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Collet,  (Philibert,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Ch3- 
tillon-les-Dombes  in  1643.  He  became  an  advocate  at 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  was  author  of  works  on 
various  subjects,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  Reason,” 
(in  Latin,)  and  an  “Essay  on  Botany.”  Died  in  1718. 


Collet,  (Pierre,)  a  French  theologian,  born  near 
Montoire  in  1693,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a.  “  Treatise 
on  the  Holy  Mysteries,”  (1768.)  Died  in  1770. 

Colletet,  kol'tft',  (Guillaume,)  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  Academy,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1598. 
Richelieu  having  persuaded  him  to  write  for  the  theatre, 
he  produced  “  Cyminde,”  a  tragi-comedy.  He  composed 
some  admired  epigrams,  an  able  “  Essay  on  the  Epi¬ 
gram,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1659. 

Col'le-tpn,  (James,)  Governor  of  South  Carolina  from 
1686  to  1690,  came  from  the  Barbadoes,  and  in  1687 
procured  a  change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  colony. 
His  unpopular  measures  resulted  in  his  final  expulsion 
from  the  office  of  Governor. 

Collett,  kol'let,  (Jacobine  Camilla,)  a  Norwegian 
author,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Wergeland,  and  wife  of  Peter 
Jonas  Collett,  (1813-51,)  who  was  noted  as  a  poet  and 
jurist.  She  was  born  at  Christiansand,  January  23,  1813. 
She  wrote  “Amtmandens  Dottre,”  (“The  Magistrate’s 
Daughters,”)  and  other  powerful  novels,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  woman’s  rights.  Died  March  7,  1895. 

Colletta,  kol-l£t't3,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  historian  and 
general,  born  in  Naples  in  1775.  He  was  appointed  a 
general  in  1812,  and  director-in-chief  of  the  military  en¬ 
gineers  in  1813.  He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  French 
regime.  The  revolution  of  1820  raised  him  for  a  short 
time  to  the  post  of  minister  of  war.  Having  been  exiled 
in  1821,  he  retired  to  Florence,  and  wrote  a  “History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (from  Charles  VII.  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  IV.,)  (1834,)  which  passed  through  four  or  more 
editions.  Died  in  1833. 

Colli,  koi'lee,  Baron,  a  Piedmontese  general,  born  at 
Alessandria  in  1760,  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1792,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in  1793.  In 
1794  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  Sardinian 
army.  He  was  defeated  at  Mondovl  by  Napoleon  in  1796. 
Died  in  1812.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  poet  Alfieri. 

Collier,  kol'yer,  (Arthur,)  an  English  philosopher, 
born  near  Sarum,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1680.  He  obtained 
the  living  of  Langdorf-Magna  about  1704.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  a  metaphysical  work  called  “Clavis 
Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,”  (1713,)  in 
which  he  proposes  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of 
the  material  world.  Died  in  1732. 

Collier,  (Henry  Watkins,)  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Virginia  in  1801.  He  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer 
in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  was  many  years  chief  justice  of  that 
State,  and  Governor  from  1849  to  1853.  Died  in  1855. 

Collier,  (James  Walter,)  an  American  actor, 
was  born  at  New  York  in  1834.  After  playing  comedy 
parts  for  years,  with  Charlotte  Cushman,  Maggie 
Mitchell,  and  others,  he  became  road  manager  for  the 
Union  Square  Company.  Died  May  13,  1898. 

Collier,  (Jeremy,)  a  famous  English  theologian  and 
non-juring  bishop,  born  at  Stow-Quy,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
in  1650.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  ordained  a 
priest  in  1677.  In  1685  he  obtained  the  office  of  lecturer 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  London.  His  talents  and  attainments 
were  of  a  high  order.  In  politics  he  was  an  ultra-Tory  ; 
his  religious  opinions  were  nearly  identical  with  modern 
Puseyism.  In  1688  he  was  so  zealous  a  Jacobite  that  he 
renounced  his  preferments  rather  than  take  the  oaths 
to  William  III. ;  and  he  wrote  several  works  against  the 
new  regime.  In  1696  he  gave  absolution  to  Freind  and 
Parkins,  as  they  were  about  to  be  executed  for  treason 
and  attempt  to  murder.  To  escape  prosecution  for  this, 
he  absconded,  and  was  outlawed,  but  continued  to  re¬ 
side  in  London  and  to  write  with  impunity.  In  1698  he 
published  his  celebrated  work,  a  “  Short  View  of  the  Pro¬ 
faneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,”  which, 
says  Macaulay,  “threw  the  whole  literary  world  into 
commotion.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that  time 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  select  specimens  of 
writing  so  excellent  and  so  various.  He  was  complete 
master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honest  indignation.  The  spirit 
of  the  book  is  truly  heroic.”  Congreve  appeared  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  stage,  but  his  answer  was  a  complete  failure ; 
and  a  great  reform  in  the  English  drama  was  the  result 
of  Collier’s  work.  Between  1697  and  1705  he  published, 
in  3  vols.,  “  Essays  on  Several  Moral  Subjects,”  which 
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have  great  merit.  He  also  translated  Moreri’s  “  His¬ 
torical  Dictionary.”  In  1713  he  was  consecrated  as  a 
bishop  by  Dr.  Hickes,  a  non-juror.  Died  in  1726.  Re¬ 
specting  Collier’s  character'Macaulay  says,  “We  believe 
him  to  have  been  as  honest  and  courageous  a  man  as 
ever  lived.” 

Collier,  (John  Payne,)  an  eminent  English  critic 
and  antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1789.  He  produced 
in  1820  “The  Poetical  Decameron,  or  Ten  Conversa¬ 
tions  on  English  Poets  and  Poetry,”  which  is  highly 
prized.  In  1831  he  published  an  excellent  “History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration,”  (3  vols.,) 
and  in  1844  an  edition  of  “The  Works  of  Shakspeare, 
the  Text  formed  from  a  New  Collation  of  the  Old  Edi¬ 
tions,”  (8  vols.)  His  collection  entitled  “  Shakspeare’s 
Library”  (1848)  is  accounted  valuable.  Great  excite¬ 
ment  was  produced  among  critics  and  antiquaries  by  the 
publication,  in  1852,  of  his  “Notes  and  Emendations  to 
the  Text  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays.”  These  Emendations 
he  had  found  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Shakspeare 
printed  in  1632.  Died  September  18,  1883. 

Collier,  (Robert  Laird,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  born  at  Salisbury,  Maryland,  August  7,  1837/  He 
was  pastor  of  Unitarian  churches  in  Boston  and  Chicago, 
and  became  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  magazine- 
writer.  His  principal  works  are  “  Every-Day  Subjects 
in  Sunday  Sermons,”  and  “  Meditations  on  the  Essence 
of  Christianity.”  Died  July  27,  1890. 

Collignon,  ko'lfen'ydN',  (Albert,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Metz  in  1839.  He  became  a  journalist  of  Paris, 
and  wrote  “  L’Art  et  la  Vie,”  (1867,)  “  Diderot,  sa  Vie  et 
ses  CEuvres,”  (1875,)  and  an  excellent  little  book  on 
“Greek  A rchreology  and  Mythology.” 

Collin,  kol-leen',  (Heinrich  Joseph,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Vienna  in  1731,  was  the  father  of  the  poet 
Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin,  noticed  below.  He  was 
chief  physician  of  the  hospital  of  Vienna,  and  virote 
several  medical  works.  Died  in  1784. 

Collin,  kol'lin,  (Jonas,)  a  distinguished  Danish  states¬ 
man  and  economist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1776.  He 
became  chief  secretary  or  first  commissioner  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  in  1841.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  many  public 
affairs  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  wrote  discourses 
on  rural  economy,  geography,  and  statistics,  one  of  which 
is  entitled  “For  Historic  og  Statistik  isaer  Faedrelan- 
dets,”  (1825.) 

Collin,  (Matthaus,)  a  poet.and  critic,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1779,  was  a  brother  of  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin, 
noticed  below.  He  became  professor  of  esthetics  at 
Cracow  in  1808,  and,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Russians,  he  obtained  a  chair  of  philosophy  in  Vienna. 
He  was  chosen  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  (son 
of  Napoleon  I.)  in  1815.  He  wrote  “Marius,”  and  other 
dramas.  Died  in  1824. 

Collin,  ko'l&N',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  theologian,  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  religious  works.  Died  in  1788. 

Collin,  von,  fon  kol-leen',  (Heinrich  Joseph,)  a 
German  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Vienna  in  1772.  After 
filling  several  civil  offices  with  credit,  he  became  aulic 
councillor,  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  ministry  of 
finances.  He  produced  six  tragedies  in  verse,  among 
which  are  “  Regulus,”  (1802,)  “  Coriolanus,”  and  “  Bal¬ 
boa.”  He  also  composed  several  patriotic  war-songs, 
which  were  much  admired.  Died  in  1811. 

Collin  d’Ambly,  ko'liN'  dSM'ble',  (Francois,)  a 
French  writer,  born  at  Ambly-sur-Meuse  in  1759,  was  the 
author  of  many  educational  works.  Died  about  1830. 

Collin  de  Bar,  ko'l^N'  deh  btR,  (Alexis  Guillaume 
Henri,)  a  French  historical  writer,  born  at  Pondicherry 
India,  in  1768,  was  president  of  the  superior  court  at  the 
capture  of  that  place  in  1803,  and  then  removed  to 
France.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
India,”  (1814,)  a  work  of  some  merit.  Died  in  1820. 

Collin  de  Plancy,  ko'liN'  deh  plftN'se',  originally 
Collin  Danton,  (dfiN'tdN',)  (Jacques  Albin  Simon,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Danton,  was 
born  at  Plancy  in  1793.  Having  written  several  heretical 
works,  among  which  was  “The  Infernal  Dictionary,”  he 
changed  his  course  about  1837,  and  produced  “Legends 


of  the  Holy  Virgin,”  “Legends  of  the  Wandering  Jew,' 
and  other  books  of  like  character.  Died  Jan.  13,  1881. 

Collin-Harleville,  ko'HN'  haRl'v£l',  (Jean  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  French  comic  poet,  born  at  Maintenon,  near 
Chartres,  in  1755.  He  produced  in  1786  his  first  drama 
(in  verse,)  the  “  Inconstant,”  (“  Inconstant  Lover,”) 
which  obtained  great  success.  Ilis  master-piece  is  the 
“Old  Bachelor,”  which  was  received  in  1792  with  gen¬ 
eral  applause.  He  was  admitted  into  the  second  class 
of  the  Institute.  La  Harpe  thought  his  “Optimiste” 
superior  to  the  “Inconstant.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1806. 

Col'lings,  (Jesse,)  an  English  reformer,  was  born 
in  Devonshire  in  1831.  He  became  a  Birmingham 
merchant,  and  was  active  in  the  development  of  a 
common  school  system  for  England.  Entering  Par¬ 
liament  in  1880,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  carried  through  a  Gen¬ 
eral  iUlotments  and  a  Small  Holdings  bill.  He 
founded  the  Rural  Labourers’  League,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  pamphlets  on  free  education  and  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship. 

Col'ling-wood,  (Cuthbert,)  Admiral  Lord,  an 
eminent  English  admiral,  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in  1750.  Having  entered  the  navy  in  1761,  he  served  at 
Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  and  was  made  a  post-captain  in 
1780.  He  contributed  to  Lord  Howe’s  victory  over 
the  French,  June  1,  1794,  and  displayed  great  skill  and 
courage  in  the  action  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  in  1797. 
In  1799  he  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in 
1804  that  of  vice-admiral.  He  was  second  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  (1805,)  and  when  Nelson  was 
killed  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  Soon  after 
this  event  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  com¬ 
manded  for  several  years  with  honour  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  died  at  sea  near  Port  Mahon  in  1810.  He 
was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  naval  tactician.  The 
memoir  of  his  life  published  by  G.  L.  N.  Collingwood 
is  highly  esteemed. 

Collingwood,  (Cuthbert,)  scientist,  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  England,  December  25,  1826.  He  occu¬ 
pied  chairs  of  botany  and  biology  in  Liverpool  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  in  1866-67  made  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
for  the  study  of  marine  zoology,  visiting  China,  For¬ 
mosa,  and  Borneo.  The  results  were  given  in  his 
“  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,”  (1868.)  He  also  wrote 
“A  Vision  of  Creation,”  “The  Travelling  Birds,” 
etc. 

Collingwood,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  noted 
for  his  learning  and  versatile  talents,  was  born  near 
Berwick-on-Tweed  in  1751.  He  practised  in  Norham, 
Sunderland,  and  London.  He  published  “The  Hermit,” 
and  other  poems,  and  left  in  manuscript  some  mathe¬ 
matical  works,  etc.  Died  in  1831. 

Collini,  kol-lee'nee,  (Cosimo  Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1727.  About  1750  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  met  Voltaire,  whom  he  served  as 
secretary  from  1752  to  1756.  In  1759  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  director  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  at  Manheim.  He  wrote  “  My  Resi¬ 
dence  with  Voltaire,”  (1807,  in  French,)  and  several  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1806. 

Col'lins,  (Anthony,)  an  English  writer  on  theology, 
born  of  a  rich  family  at  Heston,  in  Middlesex,  in  1676, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Locke.  Pie  studied  law, 
but  did  not  practise  it.  He  published  an  “  Essay  on 
Reason,”  (1/07,)  “Priestcraft  in  Perfection,”  (1709,)  a 
“Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attributes,”  and  a  “Dis¬ 
course  on  Free-Thinking,”  (1713.)  His  “Discourse 
on  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion”  (1724)  excited  great  commotion  among  the 
clergy,  sene  of  whom  treated  him  as  an  infidel.  He 
was  a  subtle  disputant,  and  a  writer  of  much  ability. 
Died  in  1729. 

Collins,  (Arthur,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
1682.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  the  “Peer¬ 
age  of  England,”  (3  vols.,  1709,)  “English  Baronage,” 
and  “The  Life  of  Lord  Burleigh,”  (1732.)  The  first 
work,  augmented  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  to  nine  volumes, 
(1812,)  is  highly  prized.  Died  in  1760.  _ 
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Collins,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist  educator,  born 
at  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  April  17,  1813,  graduated 
with  the  highest  honours  at  the  Wesleyan  U niversity,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut,  in  1837,  and  was  called  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Emory  and  Henry  College  before  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old.  From  1852  to  1860  he  was  president  of 
Dickinson  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
president  of  the  State  Female  College,  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  he  died,  July  10,  1875. 

Collins,  (David,)  grandson  of  Arthur  Collins,  was 
born  in  1756.  He  became  an  officer  in  the  British  army, 
and  Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  He  wrote  a 
curious  and  interesting  “  Account  of  the  English  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales,”  (1798-1802.)  Died  in  1810. 

Collins,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Wood  Eaton,  near  Oxford,  in  1624.  He  pub¬ 
lished  good  elementary  works  on  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  navigation,  and  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  in  1667.  He 
was  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Died  in  1683. 

Collins,  (Joseph  William,)  fish  culturist,  was 
born  at  Islesboro,  Maine,  August  8,  1839.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  work  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
1879-82,  was  a  commissioner  at  the  Fisheries  Expo¬ 
sitions  of  Berlin,  1880,  London,  1883,  and  Norway, 
1898,  and  in  charge  of  the  Fisheries  Department  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893.  He  organized  the 
section  of  naval  architecture  at  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  Has  written  much  on  the  subject 
of  fisheries. 

Collins,  (Mortimer,)  an  English  poet  and  novelist, 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1827.  Among  his  novels  the  most 
noteworthy  are  “  Who  is  the  Heir  ?”  (1865,)  and  “  Sweet 
Anne  Page,”  (1868;)  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  lyric 
verses,  some  of  which  possess  high  merit.  His  longest 
poem  is  “The  British  Birds,”  (1872.)  Died  in  1876. 

Collins,  (Samuel,)  an  English  physician,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Oxford  in  1659.  Soon  after  that  date  he  went  to 
Russia,  and  practised  nine  years  at  the  court  of  the  Czar. 
He  published  in  London,  in  1671,  “The  Present  State 
of  Russia,”  and  a  “Treatise  on  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
etc.,”  (1685.)  He  became  physician  to  the  queen,  and 
died  about  1700. 

Collins,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Chichester  in  1720.  Having  graduated  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  went  to  London  about  1 744,  with  little  resources 
except  his  poetical  genius.  There  he  became  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  speaks  well  of  his  character,  and 
adds  that  “his  great  fault  was  irresolution.”  His  ex¬ 
cellent  odes  on  “The  Passions,”  “To  Mercy,”  “To 
Evening,”  etc.  appeared  in  1747,  but  were  treated  with 
unmerited  neglect.  In  1749  he  received  a  legacy  of 
^2000  from  his  uncle,  Colonel  Martin.  The  latter  part 
of  his  short  life  was  darkened  by  melancholy,  and  he 
was  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic-asylum.  He 
died  in  1756.  Besides  the  above-named  pieces,  he  wrote 
“  The  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,”  and  a  few  other  short  poems. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Mrs.  Barbauld,  “Essay 
on  Collins;”  Drake,  “Literary  Hours;”  Campbell,  “Specimens 
of  the  British  Poets.” 

Collins,  (William,)  an  English  landscape-painter, 
born  in  London  in  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  Morland.  He 
was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1820,  and  visited 
Italy  in  1836.  He  represented  homely  rural  scenerv  and 
views  on  the  sea-coast  with  great  success,  and  acquired  an 
extensive  reputation.  Among  his  most  admired  pictures 
are  “Cromer  Sands,”  “Prawn-Fishers,”  and  a  “Frost 
Scene,”  the  last  of  which  he  sold  for  five  hundred 
guineas.  His  works  are  finely  finished,  and  are  admired 
for  fidelity  to  nature.  (See  a  “Memoir”  published  by 
his  son,  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  1848.)  Died  in  1847. 

His  son,  Charles  Alston,  born  about  1828,  is  also  a 
painter. 

Collins,  (William  Wilkie,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  London,  January  8,  1824,  was  a  son  of  the 
landscape-painter  above  noticed.  He  published  a  well- 
written  “Life  of  William  Collins,”  (his  father,  1848,) 
“Rambles  beyond  Railways,”  (1851,)  and  several  suc¬ 
cessful  novels,  among  which  are  “  Antonina,”  (2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1850,)  “Basil,”  (1852,)  “The  Dead  Secret,”  (1857,) 


“The  Woman  in  White,”  (i860,)  “No  Name,”  (1862,) 
“Armadale,”  (1866,)  “The  Moonstone,”  (1868,)  “Man 
and  Wife,”  (1870,)  “  Poor  Miss  Finch,”  (1872,)  “  Miss  or 
Mrs.  ?”  (1873,)  “The  New  Magdalen,”  (1873,)  “The  Law 
and  the  Lady,”  (1875,)  “The  Two  Destinies,”  (1876,) 
“  Heart  and  Science,”  (1883,)  “  I  say  No,”  (1884,)  “  Little 
Novels,”  (1887,)  “Legacy  of  Cain,”  (1888,)  and  “Blind 
Love,”  (1889.)  Died  September  23,  1889. 

Col'lin-spn,  (Peter,)  an  English  merchant  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1693,  and  lived  in 
London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  memoirs,  and  was  a  liberal  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  whose  commissions  he 
executed  gratis  for  thirty  years.  “  He  was  the  means,” 
says  Southey,  “of  procuring  national  advantages  for  his 
country,  and  possessed  an  influence  which  wealth  cannot 
purchase.  Franklin’s  first  essays  on  electricity  were 
originally  communicated  to  this  good  man.  They  were 
read  in  the  Royal  Society,  ‘where  they  were  not  thought 
worth  so  much  notice  as  to  be  printed  in  their  Transac¬ 
tions  ;’  and  his  paper  in  which  the  sameness  of  lightning 
with  electricity  was  first  asserted,  was  laughed  at  by  the 
connoisseurs.”  (See  Franklin,  Benjamin.)  Colhnson 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Linnaeus 
named  the  genus  Collinsonia  in  honour  of  him.  Died 
in  1768. 

See  “Biographia  Britanuica;”  Fothergill  and  Collinson, 
“Account  of  the  Late  Peter  Collinson  ;”  and  “Tribute  to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Peter  Collinson,”  by  William  Dillingham. 

Col'li-us,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born 
near  Milan  about  1590,  was  the  author  of  two  learned 
works,  remarkable  for  singularity  of  opinions,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  “On  the  S'ouls  of  the  Heathens,”  (“  De 
Animabus  Paganorum.”)  He  decides  adversely  to  the 
salvation  of  Aristotle.  Died  in  1640. 

Colin  or  Coelln,  von,  fon  koln,  (Daniel  Georg 
Conrad,)  a  German  rationalistic  theologian,  born  in 
Lippe-Detmold  in  1788;  died  in  1833. 

Collombet,  ko'liN'bl',  (Francois  Z£non,)  a  French 
Catholic  writer,  born  at  Sieges  (Jura)  in  1808,  published 
a  “History  of  Saint  Jerome,”  (1844,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1853. 

Colloredo,  kol-lo-ra'do,  (Franz  G.,)  born  in  1731, 
was  Austrian  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1767,  and  became 
vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  in  1789.  Died  in  1807. 

Colloredo,  (Rudolph,)  Count  of  Waldsee,  a  general 
of  the  Imperialist  army,  born  in  1585,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  and  in  1648  defended  Prague 
with  success  against  the  Swedes.  Died  in  1657. 

Collot,  ko'lo',  (Jean  Franqois  Henri,)  a  French 
writer,  born  near  Charleville  in  1716,  was  a  contributor 
to  the  “Encyclopedic”  of  Diderot,  and  published  other 
works.  Died  in  1804. 

Collot.  See  Colot. 

Collot-d’Herbois,  ko'lo'  d^R'bwi',  (Jean  Marie,)  a 
notorious  French  Jacobin,  born  about  1750,  was  a  stroll¬ 
ing  player  before  the  Revolution,  and  author  of  several 
comedies.  He  was  deputed  by  the  people  of  Paris  to 
the  Convention  in  1792,  became  a  partisan  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  and  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  1793.  He  rendered  himself  infamous  by  his  cruelties 
at  Lyons,  where  many  hundred  persons  perished  by  his 
order,  in  1793.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  actuated 
by  revenge,  having  once  been  hissed  on  the  stage  of 
Lyons.  He  presided  over  the  Convention  on  the  9th 
Thermidor,  1794,  and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  In  1795  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  where 
he  died  miserably  in  1796. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvellu 
Biographie  G^ndrale;”  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 

Collucio.  See  Coluccio. 

Cbll'yer,  (Joseph,)  an  English  engraver,  bom  in 
London  in  1748,  was  a  son  of  Mary  Collyer,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  translator  of  Gesner’s  “  Death  of  Abel.”  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  stippled  style  of  engraving.  Died  in  1827. 

Collyer,  (Robert,)  a  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  born 
at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  England,  December  8,  1823, 
learned  in  his  youth  the  blacksmith’s  trade.  In  1847  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  and  became  a  Methodist 
preacher,  working  also  at  his  trade.  From  1859  to 
1879  he  had  the  pastoral  care  of  a  Unitarian  church  in 
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Chicago,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  pastor  of  a  church 
in  New  York.  His  principal  works  are  “Nature  and 
Life,”  (1867,)  “A  Man  in  Earnest,”  (1868,)  “The  Life 
that  Now  Is,”  (1871,)  and  “The  Simple  Truth,”  (1878.) 

Collyer,  (William  Bengo,)  an  English  divine,  was 
minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Peckham.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  lectures  “On  Scripture 
Facts,”  “  On  Scripture  Prophecy,”  “  On  Scripture  Doc¬ 
trine,”  etc.,  (1807-22.)  Died  in  1854. 

Col'man,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Boston ’in  1673.  He  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  his 
native  city  about  1700,  and  published  sermons,  poems, 
etc.  Died  in  1747. 

Cdl'man,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  dramatic 
author,  was  bom  about  1733  at  Florence,  where  his 
father  was  British  minister.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1760  he  produced  “Polly  Honeycomb,”  a 
drama,  which  was  warmly  applauded,  and  in  1761  “The 
Jealous  Wife,”  which  was  also  very  popular.  He  made 
an  excellent  translation  of  Terence  into  verse  in  1764. 
Between  1767  and  1775  he  was  acting  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  was  afterwards  proprietor  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  He  published  a  translation  of 
Horace’s  “  Art  of  Poetry,”  and  several  other  works.  In 
1789  he  lost  his  reason.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Colman,  (George,)  “the  Younger,”  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1762.  He  inherited  his  father’s 
dramatic  taste  and  talent,  and  succeeded  him  as  director 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1785.  He  wrote  many 
popular  comedies  and  farces,  among  which  are  “  The  Iron 
Chest,”  (1796,)  “John  Bull,”  “Inkle  and  Yarico,”  and 
“  Heir  at  Law.”  For  “John  Bull”  he  received  the  largest 
sum  that  had  ever  been  paid  for  any  drama.  He  also 
composed  comic  tales,  called  “  Broad  Grins”  and  “  Poetic 
Vagaries,”  (1812,)  and  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  entitled 
“  Random  Recollections,”  (2  vols.,  1830.)  Died  in  1836. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica;”  R.  B.  Peake,  “  Memoirs 
of  the  Colman  Family;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1841. 

Colman,  (Henry,)  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  writer 
on  agriculture,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1785. 
He  was  pastor  at  Salem  from  1825  to  1831,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  agricultural  commissioner  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1842,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  London  in  1849. 

Colman,  (Samuel,)  an  American  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1832.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Lake  George,”  “  Barges  on  the  Hudson,”  and  an 
“  Autumn  Landscape.” 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Colmar,  kol'm^R,  (Johann,)  a  German  educational 
writer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1684;  died  in  1737. 

Colmeiro,  kol-ma/e-ro,  (Manuel,)  a  Spanish  writer 
on  political  economy,  was  born  at  Santiago  de  Galicia 
in  1818.  He  became  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Madrid  in  1847.  Died  August  15,  1894. 

Colmenar,  de,  d&  kol-mi-naR',  (Juan  Alvarez,)  a 
historian  and  compiler,  who  was  the  reputed  author  of 
two  esteemed  French  works,  viz.,  “Annals  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,”  (1741,)  and  a  “  Description  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,”  (5  vols.,  1707.)  It  is  suspected  that  J.  A.  de  Col¬ 
menar  was  an  assumed  name  of  the  French  compiler. 

Colmenares,  de,  dk  kol-mi-n^'rls,  (Diego,)  born  at 
Segovia,  in  Spain,  in  1586,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Segovia 
and  Compendium  of  the  Histories  of  Castile,”  (1634.) 
Died  in  1651. 

Coin  or  Coeln,  von,  fon  koln,  (Wilhelm,)  called 
Meister  Wilhelm,  an  excellent  German  painter,  lived 
at  Cologne  about  1370.  He  painted  religious  subjects 
in  distemper. 

Colnet,  de,  deh  kol'ni',  (Charles  Joseph  Auguste 
Maximilien,)  often  called  Colnet  de  Ravel,  a  French 
satirical  poet  and  journalist,  born  in  Picardy  in  1768.  He 
became  a  bookseller  at  Paris  in  1797.  In  1810  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  ingenious  poem,  entitled  “  The  Art  of  Dining 
Out,  (en  vtlle,)  for  the  Use  of  Authors.”  He  wrote 
editorials  for  the  “Journal  de  Paris”  and  the  “Gazette 
de  France”  between  1811  and  1832.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G^ndrale.” 


Colooci,  ko-lot'chee,  [Lat.  Colo'tius,]  (Angelo,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  near  Ancona  in  1467,  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Rome  and  secretary  of  Leo  X.  He  lived  in  grand 
style,  and  had  a  fine  library,  which  was  burned  when  Rome 
was  sacked  in  1527.  He  gained  a  temporary  reputation 
by  his  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1549. 

Colocotroni.  See  Kolokotronis. 

Cologne,  de,  deh  ko'lon',  (Peter,)  a  Protestant  di¬ 
vine,  was  a  native  of  Ghent.  Died  in  1558. 

Coloma,  ko-lo'mi,  (Don  Carlos,)  a  Spanish  general 
and  historian,  born  at  Alicante  in  1573.  He  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  became  Governor  of 
the  Milanese.  He  received  from  Philip  IV.  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Espina,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  war  in  Flan¬ 
ders  from  1588  to  1599,  (“Las  Guerras  de  los  Estados 
Baxos,”  1625,)  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  Died  in 

1637- 

Colomb.  See  Columbus. 

Colomb,  ko'lbN',  written  also  Columb,  (Michel,) 
a  French  sculptor,  born  in  Bretagne  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  master-piece  is  the  tomb  of  Francis  II. 
(Duke  of  Bretagne)  at  Nantes,  which  is  much  admired. 

CoTomb,  (Philip  Howard,)  a  British  admiral, 
was  born  in  Scotland,  May  29,  1831.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1846  and  retired  as  vice-admiral  in  1886.  He 
invented  the  system  of  flash  signals  now  used  in  all 
navies,  and  in  1889  secured  at  the  Maritime  Con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  an  amendment  of  the  rules  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea.  Died  in  1899. 

Colomba.'  See  Columba. 

Colomban.  See  Columban. 

Colombe,  ko'l&Mb',  (Marie  Th^rese,)  a  famous 
actress,  born  at  Venice  in  1757,  made  a  successful  ettbut 
in  Paris  in  1772.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1788,  and 
died  in  1837. 

Colombel,  ko'lAN'bSl',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  painter 
of  history,  born  near  Rouen  in  1646,  was  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  pupil  of  Le  Sueur.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  after¬ 
wards  worked  in  Paris  with  success.  Died  in  1717. 

Colombiere,  de  la,  (Vulson.)  See  Vulson. 

Colombo,  ko-lom'bo,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  pas¬ 
toral  poet,  born  at  Gabiano  in  1749.  He  published  pas¬ 
toral  Poems,  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Drama  and  Tragedy 
of  Italy,”  (1794.)  Died  in  1813. 

Colombo,  (Realdo,)  [Lat.  Real'dus  Colum'bus,] 
a  distinguished  Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Cremona,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Vesalius,  in  1544,  as  professor  at  Padua.  He 
afterwards  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Pisa  and  of 
Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  circulation.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  his  work 
“  De  Re  Anatomica,”  (1559,)  a  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  anatomy  for  that  period.  Died  about  1576. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica;”  Sprengel,  “Geschichte 
der  Arzneikunde.” 

Colomby,  de,  deh  ko'l^N'be',  (Francois  Cauvigny 
— ko'v&n'ye',)  Sieur,  a  French  writer,  born  at  Caen  about 
1588.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  published  a  translation  of  Justin’s  “His¬ 
tory.”  Died  about  1648. 

Colomies,  kofloTne-^s',  (Paul,)  a  French  Protestant 
writer  on  biography,  theology,  etc.,  was  born  at  Rochelle 
in  1638.  He  removed  to  England  in  1681,  and  became 
librarian  to  Archbishop  Sancroft  at  Lambeth.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  many  other  learned  works,  “Eastern 
Gaul,”  (“  Gallia  Orientalis,”  1665,)  “  Protestant  Rome,” 
(“Rome  protestante,”  1675,)  and  “Historical  Miscella¬ 
nies,”  (“  Melanges  historiques,”)  reprinted  with  the  title 
“Colomesiana.”  Died  in  1692. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^rok. 
“M^moires.” 

Coloni,  ko-lo'nee,  (Adam,)  the  Old,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1634,  worked  in  London.  He 
painted  landscapes  and  rural  subjects.  Died  in  1685. 

Coloni,  (Henry  Adrian,)  called  the  Young,  a 
painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1668;  died  in 
1701. 

Colonia,  de,  deh  ko'lo'ne'i',  (Dominique,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  born  at  Aix  in  1660,  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  theology  in  Lyons.  He  composed  a  “Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  Lyons,”  and  several  tragedies.  Died  in  I741- 

(SB3T"See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Colonna,  ko-lon'ni,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family,  which  acquired  distinction  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  They  were  adherents  of  the  Ghibeline  party, 
and  rivals  of  the  Orsini.  Giovanni  Colonna  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1216,  and  took  part  in  the  fifth  crusade. 
Died  in  1245.  His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  became 
Archbishop  of  Messina  in  1255.  He  wrote  a  “  Chronicle, 
or  History  of  the  World,”  to  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  Cardinal  Giacomo  Colonna  was  chief  coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  court  of  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  which  ended  about  1292.  He  died  in  1318. 
Sciarra  Colonna  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  successful 
conspiracy  against  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303*  He  died  in 
exile  about  1328.  Stephen,  a  brother  of  Sciarra,  was 
created  Count  of  Romagna  about  1290,  and  was  for  many 
years  chief  of  the  Guelphs  at  Rome.  In  a  conflict  with 
Rienzi  he  was  killed  about  1350.  Otho  Colonna  was 
elected  pope  in  1417.  (See  Martin  V.)  Antonio,  a 
nephew  and  favourite  of  Martin  V.,  was  made  Prince  of 
Salerno  and  Duke  of  Amalfi  in  1419.  In  1431  Pope  Eu¬ 
gene  IV.  declared  war  against  Antonio  and  his  brothers, 
who  had  seized  the  treasury  of  the  late  pontiff.  Antonio 
was  the  father  of  Prosper  Colonna. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes O.  di 
Agostino,  “  Istoria  della  Famiglia  Colonna.” 

Colonna,  (Angelo  Michele,)  an  Italian  painter, 
Dorn  at  Ravenna  in  1600,  was  invited  to  Spain  by  Philip 
IV.,  for  whom  he  painted  in  the  Escurial.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “  Fortune”  and  “  Prometheus.”  He 
died  at  Bologna  in  1687. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Colonna,  (Ascagno,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  about 
1560,  became  Viceroy  of  Aragon.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
treatise  ‘‘On  the  Sicilian  Monarchy.”  Died  in  1608. 

Col«nna,  (Egidio,)  [Lat.  zEgid'ius  Roma'nus;  Fr. 
Gilles  de  Colonne,  zh£l  deh  ko'lon',]  a  theologian  and 
writer,  born  at  Rome,  studied  under  Thomas  Aquinas 
m  Paris.  He  became  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
Philippe  le  Bel,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled 
“De  Regimine  Principis.”  Died  in  1316. 

See  Angelo  Roccha,  “  Vita  /Egidii,”  prefixed  to  Colonna’s  work 
called  “  Defensorium,”  Naples,  1644. 

Colonna,  (Fabio.)  See  Columna. 

Colonna,  (Fabrizio,)  an  Italian  general,  was  first- 
cousin  to  Prospero,  and  son  of  Edoardo,  Duke  of  Amalfi. 
He  served  successively  Frederick,  King  of  Naples,  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  in  1507  appointed  him  grand 
constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  pope,  Julius  II.,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French  at  Ravenna  in  1512.  Died  in  1520. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.’” 

Colonna,  (Fra  Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Venice  about  1435,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
in  1449.  He  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Padua.  He  acquired  celebrity  by  a  fan¬ 
tastic  and  singular  work,  entitled  “  Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,”  (Venice,  1499,)  in  which  he  teaches  that  all 
human  passions  are  but  dreams.  (For  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  strange  production,  see  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Generale.”)  The  language  is  a  mixture  of  Italian, 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew’,  etc.  Tiraboschi  designates  the 
work  “  a  confused  melange  of  fables,  history,  architecture, 
and  antiquities.”  Died  in  1527. 

Colonna,  (P'rancesco  Maria  Pompeo,)  an  Italian 
alchemist,  born  about  1650.  He  lived  many  years  in 
Paris,  and  published  numerous  works,  among  which 
was  a  “Natural  History  of  the  Universe,”  (1734.)  He 
perished  by  a  fire  which  consumed  his  lodgings  in  Paris 
in  1726. 

See  F.  Hoefhr,  “Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Colonna,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  composers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Brescia. 
He  composed  only  sacred  music.  His  science  was  pro¬ 
found  and  his  style  brilliant.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Fi£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Colonna,  (Marcantonio,)  Duke  of  Palliano,  an 
Italian  general,  who  obtained  in  1570  command  of  the 
twelve  galleys  which  the  pope  sent  to  aid  the  Venetians 
in  defence  of  Cyprus.  The  chief  command  of  the  allies 
was  claimed  by  Colonna,  Doria,  and  Zeno,  neither  of 
whom  would  yield.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  and  danger 


arising  from  this  dispute,  Philip  of  Spain  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  ships  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  from  whom 
Colonna  consented  to  receive  orders  ;  and  they  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto  in  October,  1571.  “He  had  the 
fortune,”  says  Sismondi,  “to  attach  his  name  to  the 
greatest  exploit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.”  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Sicily  by  Philip  II.  Died  in  1584. 

Colonna,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  prelate,  nephew  of 
Prosper  Colonna,  noticed  below.  He  was  a  turbulent 
and  violent  character,  and  was  hostile  to  Leo  X.,  by  whom 
he  had  been  made  a  cardinal.  After  having  decided  the 
election  in  favour  of  Clement  VII.,  he  quarrelled  with 
him,  and  attempted  to  seize  him  with  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
But  he  served  the  same  pope  efficiently  when  the  latter 
was  held  in  durance  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon. 
Died  in  1532. 

Colonna,  (Prosper  or  Prospero,)  the  son  of  Anto¬ 
nio,  above  noticed,  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
Italy  has  produced.  In  1494  he  fought  for  the  French 
king  Charles  VIII.  in  his  invasion  of  Naples.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  he  served  under  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  against  France.  In  1513  he  won  for  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  a  great  victory  over  the  Venetians  near  Vicenza. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Villa  Franca 
by  a  surprise  in  1515.  He  took  Milan  in  1521,  and  de¬ 
feated  Lautrec,  a  French  general,  at  Bicoque  in  1522. 
Died  in  1523. 

Colonna,  (Vittoria,)  daughter  of  Fabrizio,  above 
noticed,  was  illustrious  as  a  poetess  and  as  a  woman. 
She  was  born  in  1490,  and  was  married  in  1507  to  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  who  became  a  celebrated  general. 
She  was  extolled  as  the  most  eminent  of  her  sex  in  Italy 
for  beauty,  virtue,  and  talents.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1525,  she  wrote  poetical  laments  on  that  * 
subject,  and  also  religious  verses.  In  1541  she  retired 
into  a  convent,  first  at  Orvieto  and  then  at  Viterbo. 
She  is  reputed  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of 
Petrarch.  “The  rare  virtues  and  consummate  talents 
of  this  lady,”  says  Hallam,  “  were  the  theme  of  all  Italy 
in  that  brilliant  age  of  her  literature.”  (“Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1547. 

Polonne,  de,  (Gilles.)  See  Colonna,  (Egidio.) 

Colot,  ko'lo',  or  Collot,  the  name  of  several  French 
lithotomists.  Germain  Colot,  a  French  surgeon,  who 
lived  about  1480,  was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who 
practised  lithotomy.  Laurent  settled  in  Paris  in  1556, 
and  was  patronized  by  Henry  II.  Philippe,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Laurent,  born  in  1593,  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
was  employed  at  court.  Died  in  1656.  Francois,  a  son 
or  grandson  of  Philippe,  lived  about  1690.  His  repu¬ 
tation  attracted  patients  from  foreign  countries.  He  left 
a  “  Treatise  on  Lithotomy.” 

Co-lo'tea,  [KoAwr77f,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  a  native  of 
Paros,  lived  about  450  b.c.  He  assisted  Phidias  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  His  master-piece 
was  an  ivory  statue  of  zEsculapius. 

Colquhoun,  (Archibald  Ross,)  an  English  en¬ 
gineer  and  official,  was  born  at  sea  in  1848,  and  in 
1871  became  a  railway  engineer  in  India,  serving  in 
this  capacity  and  as  “  Times”  correspondent  until  1889, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  chief  magistrate  of  Mashonaland 
1890-91,  retired  in  1893.  He  wrote  “  Across  Chryse,” 
(1883,)  and  “  Matabelaland,”  (1893.) 

Colquhoun,  ko-hoon',  (Lady  Janet,)  a  Scottish  au¬ 
thoress,  born  in  1781,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair  of  Ulbster,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun. 
Besides  other  religious  works,  she  wrote  “  Impression  of 
the  Heart,”  (1825,)  and  “The  World’s  Religion  con¬ 
trasted  with  Christianity,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1846. 

See  James  Hamilton,  “Memoirs  of  Lady  Colquhoun,”  1849. 

Colquhoun,  ko-hoon',  (Patrick,)  a  Scottish  political 
economist  and  practical  reformer,  born  at  Dumbarton 
in  1745.  He  became  a  Glasgow  merchant  about  1768, 
and  lord  provost  of  Glasgow  in  1782.  He  promoted  the 
fabrication  of  muslin  in  Scotland,  and  developed  other 
resources.  In  1789  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
initiated  reforms  in  the  police.  He  published  a  valuable 
“Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,”  (1796,)  a 
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*  Treatise  on  the  Population,  Power,  and  Resouices  of 
the  British  Empire,”  (1814,)  and  other  works  on  manu¬ 
factures,  trade,  and  education.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Colquhoun,  (Sir  Patrick,)  or  Mac  Chombaic  df. 
COLQUHOUN,  a  British  lawyer,  a  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  bovn  April  13,  1815.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  at  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He 
was  long  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “  Summary  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,” 
(4  vols.,  1849-60,)  and  “Mediaeval  Roman  Law.”  In 
1870  he  inherited  a  baronetcy.  Died  May  18,  1891. 

Col'quitt,  (Alfred  Holt,)  an  American  Senator, 
born  in  Walton  county,  Georgia,  April  20,  1824.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1844,  became  a  law¬ 
yer,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  in  Congress 
from  1853  to  1855.  In  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  he  was 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army.  From  1876 
to  1882  he  was  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  from  1883  until 
his  death  was  United  States  Senator.  Died  in  1894. 

Col'quitt,  (Walter  T.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
Senator,  born  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  in  1799.  He 
settled  in  Georgia,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1838  and  in  1840.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Democrats. 
Died  in  1855. 

Col'rane,  (Henry  Hare,)  Lord,  an  English  scholar 
and  collector  of  prints,  books,  and  antiquities,  born  in 
Surrey  in  1693  ;  died  in  1749. 

Colson,  kol's6N',  (Guillaume  Francois,)  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1785,  was  a  pupil  of 
David. 

Colson,  (Jean  Francois  Gille,)  a  French  painter 
and  architect,  born  at  Dijon  in  1733  >  died  in  1803. 

CSl'stpn,  (Edward,)  an  opulent  English  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  born  at  Bristol  in  1636,  was  noted  for 
his  munificence.  He  founded  and  endowed  a  number 
of  charitable  institutions  in  Bristol.  Died  in  1721. 

Colt,  (Samuel,)  an  American  inventor,  born  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  1814.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  sailor- 
boy  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1835  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  pistol,  called  a  revolver,  which  he  had  in¬ 
vented.  About  1848  he  began  to  manufacture  revolvers 
on  a  large  scale  at  Hartford,  where  he  built  one  of  the 
most  extensive  armories  in  the  world.  His  revolvers 
have  a  high  reputation  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Died 
in  1862. 

Coltellini,kol-t§l-lee'nee,  (AGOSTiNO,)an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  in  1613.  He  founded  in  his  own  house, 
in  1631,  the  celebrated  academy  of  Apatisti  (“unfeeling 
men”)  at  Florence.  His  poems  (“Rime  piacevole,”  or 
“  Peaceful  Rhymes,”  etc.)  are  designed  to  be  humorous, 
but  most  of  his  writings  are  dull  and  pedantic,  after  the 
manner  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  Died  in  1693. 

Col'tpn,  (Caleb  C.,)  an  English  clergyman,  vicar  of 
Kew  and  Petersham.  He  wrote  “  Hypocrisy,”  a  Poem, 
(1812,)  and  other  works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  “  Lacon,”(i820,)  an  excellent  collection  of  apothegms 
and  sententious  precepts.  In  consequence  of  his  addic¬ 
tion  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  he  absconded  to  America  in 
1828.  He  killed  himself  at  Fontainebleau  in  1832. 

Col'ton,  (Calvin, )an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  writer, 
born  in  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  in  1 789,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1812.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Four  Years  in  Great  Britain,”  and  a  “  life  of 
Henry  Clay,”  (3  vols.,  1844.)  He  also  wrote  “Junius 
Tracts”  in  support  of  the  Whig  party  about  1840-44. 
Died  in  1857. 

Colton,  (Gardner  Quincy,)  scientist,  was  born 
at  Georgia,  Vermont,  in  1814.  Fie  lectured  on  elec¬ 
tricity  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  the  latter.  Died  in  1898. 

Colton,  (George  Hooker,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  in  1818.  He 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  “  Tecumseh,  or  the  West  Thirty 
Years  Since,”  (1842.)  In  1845  be  became  editor  of  the 
“  American  Whig  Review.”  Died  in  1847. 

Colton,  (Walter,)  an  American  clergyman  and  wri¬ 
ter,  bom  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  in  1797.  He  became  a 


chaplain  in  the  navy  in  1831,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Ship  and  Shore  in  Madeira,  Lisbon,  etc.,”  (1835,) 
“Deck  and  Port,”  (1850,)  and  “Three  Years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  (1850.)  He  established  the  first  newspaper  in 
California,  now  called  the  “  Alta  California.”  Died  in 
1851. 

See  Griswold’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Coluccio,  ko-loot'cho,  (Salutato,)  an  Italian  writer 
and  friend  of  Petrarch,  born  at  Stignano  in  1330.  He 
became  secretary  to  Pope  Urban  V.  and  to  the  republic 
of  Florence.  He  acquired  renown  as  a  Latin  poet,  and 
translated  part  of  Dante’s  “  Divina  Commedia”  into 
Latin  verse.  Died  in  1406. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Columb.  See  Colomb. 

Co-lum'ba,  Saint,  called  “  the  Apostle  ot  the  High¬ 
landers,”  was  born  in  Ireland  about  520  a.d.  He  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  who  preached  Christianity  in  Scotland, 
which  he  visited  about  565.  He  founded  in  Iona,  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  an  abbey  and  college,  which  became  a 
renowned  seat  of  learning.  Died  in  597  a.d. 

See  Burton’s  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. ;  Butler, 
“Lives  of  the  Saints;”  Dr.  Johnson,  “Journey  to  the  Hebrides.” 

Co-lum'ban,  written  also  Colomban,  [Lat.  Co- 
lumba'nus,]  Saint,  an  eminent  Irish  monk,  born  in 
Leinster  about  540  a.d.  He  preached  in  France,  founded 
a  monastery  at  Luxeuil,  near  Besanfon,  and  acquired 
celebrity  as  the  teacher  and  author  of  a  monastic  rule. 
“  He  was  the  man,”  says  Montalembert,  “  who  gave  the 
greatest  impulse  to  the  monasticism  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.”  Died  in  Italy  in  615  A.D. 

See  A.  Gianelli,  “Vita  di  S.  Colombano,”  Turin,  1844. 

Columbanus.  See  Coi.umban,  Saint. 

Co-lum'bus,  (Don  Bartholomew,)  a  younger 
brother  of  the  great  navigator,  who  in  1488  sent  him 
to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  In 
1493  be  accompanied  his  brother  in  the  second  voyage 
to  America,  and  was  appointed  adelantado,  or  governor, 
of  Hispaniola.  On  this  island  he  founded,  in  1496,  the 
town  of  Saint  Domingo.  He  displayed  much  ability  in 
subduing  the  revolts  of  the  natives.  (See  Columbus, 
Christopher.)  “  He  united  in  a  singular  degree,”  says 
Irving,  “the  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the  legislator.  His 
portrait  has  been  suffered  to  remain  too  much  in  the 
shade :  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought  into  the  light  as  a 
companion  to  that  of  his  illustrious  brother.”  He  died 
in  Saint  Domingo  in  1514. 

See  Irving,  “  Life  of  C.  Columbus.” 

Columbus,  (Christopher,)  [Lat.  Christoph'orus 
Colum'bus;  It.  Cristof'oro  Colom'bo;  Sp.  Cristo- 
val  Colon,  kR&s-to'vHl  ko-16n';  Fr.  Christophe  Co¬ 
lomb,  kR^s'tof'  ko'liN';  Ger.  Christoph  Columbus, 
kRis'tof  ko-ldom'bhs,]  the  most  illustrious  of  navigators 
and  discoverers,  was  born  of  poor  parents,  at  Genoa, 
about  1440.  His  birth  is  variously  dated  between  1435 
and  1445,  (Irving  prefers  1435,)  and  his  early  history  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  The  family  name  Colombo  was 
Latinized  into  Columbus  by  the  subject  of  this  article, 
who  afterwards  adopted  the  Spanish  form,  Cristoval 
Colon.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  fondness  for  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  a  strong  attraction  towards  the  sea  and  the 
mysterious  regions  which  his  imagination  suggested  be¬ 
yond  its  horizon.  At  the  University  of  Pavia  he  pursued 
for  a  short  time  the  congenial  studies  of  geometry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  navigation,  etc.  According  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  he  entered  on  a  nautical  life  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
During  many  years  he  was  employed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  sometimes  in  commercial  adventures  and  some¬ 
times  in  warlike  enterprises. 

About  1470  he  removed  to  Lisbon,  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Henry,  was  then  the  chief  seat  of  nau¬ 
tical  science,  and  there  married  a  lady  of  Italian  extrac¬ 
tion, — Felipa  Mofiis  de  Palestrello.  He  sailed  with  several 
Portuguese  expeditions  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
when  on  shore  supported  his  family  by  the  construction 
of  maps  and  charts.  Amidst  a  general  excitement  about 
maritime  discovery,  attended  with  various  fanciful  theo¬ 
ries  and  fabulous  rumours,  he  gradually  matured  the  idea 
of  his  own  sublime  enterprise.  A  lofty  and  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  sustained  him  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  and 
repulses  which  he  was  destined  to  meet.  He  expected 

(2^=*See  Explanations,  p.  23.' 
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that  by  sailing  westward  he  would  reach  Cipango,  (Japan,) 
or  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  after  a  voyage  of  moderate 
length.  According  to  Irving,  he  meditated  the  discovery 
of  a  western  route  to  India  as  early  as  the  year  1474.  He 
made  a  northern  voyage,  of  which  we  have  no  memorial 
except  this  passage  in  one  of  his  letters :  “  In  1477  I 
navigated  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,”  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Iceland.) 

Soon  after  the  opportune  application  of  the  astrolabe 
to  navigation,  he  solicited  the  patronage  of  John  II.  of 
Portugal  in  the  execution  of  his  favourite  project.  That 
king,  while  he  protracted  the  negotiation,  secretly  sent  a 
vessel  to  explore  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  timid  pilots,  after 
a  voyage  of  a  few  days,  returned  to  Lisbon.  Indignant 
at  this  treatment,  Columbus  left  Portugal  in  1484,  and 
applied  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  assistance.  He  was  then 
so  poor  that  he  begged  some  bread  at  the  convent  near 
Palos  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  court.  His  project 
was  referred  to  a  council,  and  by  them  disapproved.  Al¬ 
though  tantalized,  neglected,  and  repulsed  by  the  min¬ 
ions  of  office,  he  continued  to  urge  his  claims  with  ardour 
and  eloquence.  At  length,  after  the  capture  of  Granada, 
which  he  witnessed,  in  1492,  Queen  Isabella  was  induced 
to  furnish  him  with  two  small  vessels  :  a  third  was  added 
by  himself  or  his  friends.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  he 
sailed  from  Palos  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in 
the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina. 

After  passing  the  Canaries,  the  propitious  trade-wind 
wafted  them  swiftly  over  a  tranquil  sea  for  many  days. 
The  variation  of  the  needle,  then  first  observed,  alarmed 
his  crew,  who  were  also  dismayed  by  the  idea  of  being 
lost  in  a  shoreless  ocean.  About  the  20th  of  September 
they  were  cheered  by  the  visits  of  several  birds  of  song ; 
but  the  farther  they  advanced  the  more  their  impatience 
increased.  Their  heroic  chief,  however,  was  resolute  in 
“pursuing  his  dim  and  perilous  way.”  A  few  days  before 
the  discovery  of  land  his  crew  became  openly  mutinous, 
and  talked  of  throwing  him  overboard.  On  the  morning 
of  October  12, 1492,  his  voyage  was  crowned  with  triumph 
by  the  discovery  of  San  Salvador,  (or  Cat  Island,)  one 
of  the  Bahama  Isles,  which  he  found  inhabited.  Sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  on  the  coast  of  India,  he  called  the  natives 
Indians ;  and  they  received  their  visitants  as  citizens  and 
messengers  of  heaven.  Having  visited  Cuba  and  Hayti, 
(Hispaniola,)  he  sailed  homeward,  and  arrived  at  Palos 
in  March,  1493.  In  his  progress  through  Spain  he  was 
received  with  rapturous  demonstrations  and  more  than 
regal  homage.  In  accordance  with  a  previous  contract, 
he  obtained  the  titles  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  the 
New  World.  “Thus  honoured  by  the  sovereigns,” 
says  Irving,  “and  idolized  by  the  people,  Columbus  for 
a  time  drank  the  honeyed  draught  of  popularity.”  “  His 
discovery  burst  with  such  sudden  splendour  upon  the 
world  as  to  dazzle  envy  itself.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1493  he  made  a  second  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  with  seventeen  ships,  and,  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  returned  to  Spain  in 
June,  1496.  He  sailed  again  in  May,  1498,  with  six  ves¬ 
sels,  and  discovered  Terra  Firma  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  Envy  and  malice  had  at  last  produced  an  ebb 
in  the  tide  of  his  popularity,  so  that  in  1500  Ferdinand 
appointed  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  governor  in  place  of 
Columbus,  who  was  sent  to  Spain  in  chains.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  king  had  authorized  the  infamous 
conduct  of  Bobadilla ;  for  he  pretended  to  disavow  it, 
after  the  indignation  of  the  Spanish  public  had  been 
loudly  expressed.  Columbus  was  received  with  smiles 
and  favour  by  the  king  and  queen,  but  was  not  reinstated 
in  his  high  office.  In  May,  1502,  he  sailed  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  hoping  to  find  a  more  direct  passage  to  India 
than  that  just  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama.  He  ex¬ 
plored  the  coasts  of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  etc.,  and, 
after  suffering  from  famine,  mutiny,  and  other  disasters, 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  He  died  in  poverty  and 
neglect,  at  Valladolid,  in  1506. 

Columbus  was  tall  in  stature,  with  blue  eyes,  and  an 
aquiline  nose.  He  possessed  a  commanding  presence 
and  a  fluent  elocution.  His  temper  was  impetuous, 
though  benevolent,  and  his  mind  was  highly  imaginative 
and  poetical.  He  left  two  sons,  noticed  below.  He  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery,  sup¬ 


posing  that  Cuba,  Terra  Firma,  etc.  were  only  remote 
parts  of  Asia. 

See  Irving,  “Life  of  Columbus;”  Prescott,  “Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,”  chaps,  xvi.  and  xviii.  of  Part  First,  and  viii.  and  xviii.  of 
Part  Second;  Fernando  Colon,  “ Historia  del  Almirante ;”  Her¬ 
rera,  “  Historia  de  las  Indias  Occidentals ;”  Navarretk,  “Colec- 
cion  deViages;”  Oviedo,  “History  of  the  Indies;”  Bernaldez, 
“Reyes  Catdlicos;”  Mu&oz,  “  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo;”  Ben- 
zoni,  “Novi  Orbis  Historia;”  Bossi,  “Vita  di  Colombo,”  1818; 
Forester,  “Christoph  Columbus,” (in  German,)  1842 ;  Reta,  “Vita 
di  Colombo,”  1846;  Arthur  Helps,  “Life  of  Columbus,”  1869; 
A.  de  Lamartine,  “C.  Colomb,”  1853;  H.  Roscoe  Saint-John 
“Life  of  Columbus,”  1850;  Bonnafoux,  “Vie  de  C.  Colour  b/’ 
1853;  Schneidawind,  “  C.  Columbus  America’s  Entdecker,”  1143, 
A.  Sanguinetti,  “Vitadi  C.  Colombo,”  1846. 

Columbus,  (Diego  or  Giacomo,)  was  a  priest,  and  a 
brother  of  the  great  navigator.  He  governed  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo  for  a  short  time  in  1500,  and  soon  after  that  date 
was  sent  to  Spain,  with  his  brother,  in  chains.  In  1509 
he  embarked  again  for  the  New  World  with  his  nephew 
Diego. 

Columbus,  (Don  Diego,)  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
admiral,  was  born  probably  at  Lisbon  about  1472.  He 
was  in  early  youth  a  page  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  urged  his  claim 
to  the  office  of  viceroy  which  was  promised  to  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  and  his  heirs,  and  about  1509  he  obtained 
the  office  of  Governor  of  the  West  Indies.  He  had 
married  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo,  whose  father  and  uncle 
were  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  Spain.  Charles  V., 
about  1520,  recognized  his  right  to  the  office  of  viceroy. 
He  died  in  Spain  in  1526,  leaving  two  sons.  “He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,”  says  Irving,  “a  man  of  great  in¬ 
tegrity,  of  respectable  talents,  and  of  a  generous  nature.” 

See  Irving,  “Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.” 

Columbus,  (Fernando,)  born  at  Cdrdova  about 
1488,  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  Beatriz 
Enriquez.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Isabella  of 
Castile,  whom  he  served  as  a  page.  In  1502  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  in  his  fourth  voyage  to  America.  He 
resided  some  years  at  Seville,  where  he  formed  a  rich 
library  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  authorship. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  “  History  of  Admiral  C. 
Columbus,”  (“Vida  y  Hechos  del  Almirante  D.  C. 
Colon,”  Madrid,  1530.)  Died  in  1539. 

See  Irving,  “Life  of  C.  Columbus;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Columbus,  (Realdus.)  See  Colombo. 

Col-u-mel'la,  [Fr.  Columelle,  ko'lii'mSl',]  (Lucius 
Junius  Moderatus,)  the  author  of  the  most  important 
Latin  work  on  ancient  agriculture,  was  born  probably 
at  Cadiz,  (Gades,)  and  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century.  He  resided  at  or  near  Rome,  after  having 
travelled  over  many  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  and  was  a  practical  cul¬ 
tivator.  His  work  entitled  “  De  Re  Rustic^”  is  a  volu¬ 
minous  and  systematic  treatise  on  rural  affairs,  in  twelve 
books,  of  which  the  tenth  is  in  verse.  His  Latinity  is 
nearly  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  his  pre¬ 
cepts  have  much  intrinsic  value.  He  is  cited  by  Seneca 
and  eulogized  by  Pliny. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  Schoell,  “Histoire  dela 
Literature  Romaine ;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklo- 
paedie.” 

Columelle.  See  Columella. 

Co-lum'na,  (Fabius,)  [It.  Fabio  Colonna,  ffi'be-o 
ko-lon'ni,]  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  his  time,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Naples  in  1567.  He  received 
a  classical  education,  and  attained  skill  in  music,  design, 
painting,  etc.  From  early  childhood  he  manifested  a  taste 
for  botany.  His  first  work,  “Touchstone  of  Plants,” 
(“  Phytobasanos,”  1592,)  was  remarkable  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  descriptions  and  the  correctness  and  beauty  of 
the  figures.  He  was  the  first  to  use  copper  plates  to 
delineate  plants.  In  1606  he  produced  the  first  part  of 
his  “Ecphrasis,”  a  history  of  rare  plants,  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  true  basis  of  the  science  by  recognizing 
and  employing  the  distinction  of  genera.  About  1616 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Academy 
of  Lyncei,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  revival  of 
natural  philosophy.  In  his  notes  to  the  work  of  Her¬ 
nandez  he  still  further  developed  the  principles  of 
botany  with  great  clearness.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  botanist  of  his  time  who  appreciated  the  lumi- 
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nous  ideas  which  Cesalpino  had  previously  presented. 
Died  in  Naples  in  1650. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie £loy, 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Mddecine “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Columna,  de,  (Guido,)  or  Guido  de  Columnis,  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  chronicler.  See  Guido 

DELLE  COLONNE. 

Co-lu'thus,  [Ko/lauflof,]  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  at  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt.  His  works  are  all  lost  except  “  The  Abduction 
of  Helen,”  a  small  poem  of  little  merit. 

Col'ville,  (Sir  Charles,)  a  British  general,  a  younger 
son  of  Lord  Colville,  born  in  1770,  served  in  Spain  for 
several  years,  and  was  wounded  at  Vittoria.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  division  at  Waterloo  in  1815,  and  was  made  a 
general  in  1837.  Died  in  1843. 

Colville,  (Sir  Henry  Edward,)  an  English  sol¬ 
dier  and  author,  born  July  10,  1852.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1870,  and  took  part  in  numerous  military 
operations.  His  writings  embrace  “A  Ride  in  Petti¬ 
coats  and  Slippers,”  (1879,)  “The  Accursed  Land,” 
(1884,)  “History  of  the  Soudan  Campaign,”  (1887,) 
and  “The  Land  of  the  Nile  Springs,”  (1895.) 

Colville,  (John,)  a  Scottish  politician,  became  mas¬ 
ter  of  requests  about  1580.  In  1591  and  1592  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  in  an  unsuccessful  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  king.  He  published,  in  1600,  “The 
Palinode,”  and,  having  become  a  Catholic,  he  wrote 
several  treatises  against  Protestantism.  Died  in  1607. 

Col'vin,  (Sidney,)  an  English  art  critic,  born  at 
Norwood,  Surrey,  June  18,  1845,  became  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  1869,  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1873,  and  keeper  of  the  department  of 
prints  and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  1884. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Children  in  Italian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Design,”  (1872,)  the  volumes  on  Landor  and 
Keats  in  the  “English  Men  of  Letters”  series,  and 
a  treatise  on  Albert  Diirer. 

CSl'well,  (Stephen,)  an  American  writer  on  trade 
and  finance,  born  in  Brooke  county,  Virginia,  in  1800. 
He  practised  law  several  years,  and  afterwards  became 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1871. 

Comazzi,  ko-mUt'see,  (Giovannt  Battista,)  an 
Italian  moralist,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  that 
he  wrote  an  able  essay  “  On  the  Morals  of  Princes.”  An 
English  version  appeared  in  1729. 

Combalot,  kAN/bt/lo',  (Theodore,)  a  French  abbe 
and  eloquent  preacher,  was  born  at  Chatenay  (Isere)  in 
1798.  From  1830  to  1840  he  was  the  principal  rival  of 
Lacordaire  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris.  He  published  “The 
Dogma  of  the  Incarnation  regarded  as  the  Final  Reason 
of  all  that  Exists,”  (1841,)  and  other  works.  Died  1873. 

Combalusier,  k6N '  b3 '  lu '  ze-i',  (Franqois  de 
Paule,)  a  French  physician,  born  in  Vivarais  in  1713. 
He  published  “  Pneumatic  Pathology,”  (1747,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1762. 

Combe,  koom,  (Andrew,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
writer,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1797.  He  began  to  prac¬ 
tise  medicine  in  that  city  in  1823,  having  previously  be¬ 
come  a  believer  in  phrenology.  He  acquired  distinction 
as  a  writer  on  physiology  and  other  scientific  subjects. 
His  “Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Health”  (1834)  has  been  very  successful,  having 
passed  through  about  sixteen  editions.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  consulting  physician  to  the  King  of  Belgium. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “  Observations  on  Men¬ 
tal  Derangements”  and  “  The  Physiology  of  Digestion.” 
Died  in  1847.  He  was  a  brother  of  George  Combe. 

Combe,  koom  or  kom,  (Charles,)  M.D.,  an  English 
antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1743.  He  published  a 
“  Description  of  the  Ancient  Medals  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Dr.  William  Hunter,”  and  another  work  on  numismatics. 
Died  in  1817. 

Combe,  (George,)  an  eminent  phrenologist,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1788,  was  a  brother  of  Andrew, 
noticed  above.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  in  his 
native  place  about  twenty-five  years.  In  1816  he  heard 
Spurzheim  on  the  subject  of  phrenology,  in  which  he 
soon  became  a  firm  believer.  He  published  in  1819 
“  Essays  on  Phrenology,”  a  later  edition  of  which  was 


entitled  “  System  of  Pnrenology.”  His  principal  work* 
“The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  Relation  to 
External  Objects,”  (1828,)  passed  through  eight  or  more 
editions.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  actress  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  1833,  and  about  that  time  delivered  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  “  Lectures  on  Popular  Education,”  which 
were  published,  (3d  edition,  1848.)  In  1838  he  visited 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  passed  two  or  three  years 
and  gave  many  lectures  on  phrenology.  He  afterwards 
published  “Notes  on  the  United  States  of  America,” 
(1841,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1858.  George  Combe 
has  been  called  the  ablest  writer  that  ever  advocated  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Phrenology. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  September,  1826;  “North  British 
Review”  for  May,  1852;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  (84a 

Combe,  (Taylor,)  an  English  antiquary,  son  ot 
Charles  Combe,  noticed  above,  born  in  1774.  He  was 
chosen  keeper  of  the  antiquities  and  coins  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1807,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  Ancient  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum,”  (7  vols., 
1812-35.)  Died  in  1826. 

Combe,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Bristol 
in  1751.  He  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  prisons  of 
London,  had  a  generally  disreputable  career,  and  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  for  his  immense  literary  activity.  His 
writings  include  essays,  poems,  satires,  travels,  carica¬ 
tures,  histories,  etc.,  and  are  not  without  a  certain  merit, 
though  now  mostly  forgotten.  Died  in  London  in  1823. 

Combe,  La.  See  Lacombe. 

Combefis,  kiMb'fe'  or  k6N'beh-fe',  (Francois,)  a 
French  Dominican  friar  and  Hellenist,  born  at  Mar- 
mande  in  1605.  He  undertook  to  restore  the  text  of  the 
Fathers  to  its  purity,  and  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in  this 
task.  He  published  man)  learned  works.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Combelle,  k6N/b£l',  (Jean  Antoine  Francois,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Pouzat  in  1774,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Syria  and  Spain.  He  was  killed  at  Dresden 
in  September,  1813. 

Comber,  kum'ber,  ?  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  theologian,  born  in  Kent  in  1644.  He  obtained 
the  living  of  Thornton  in  1678,  and  was  chosen  Dean 
of  Durham  in  1691.  He  wrote  a  “Companion  to  the 
Temple,”  (3  vols.,  1672-75,)  and  other  esteemed  works. 
Died  in  1699. 

Comber,  (Thomas,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
became  rector  of  Morborne  and  Buckworth.  He  wrote 
a  “Vindication  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,”  and  a  few 
other  works.  Died  in  1778. 

Com'ber-mere,  (Stapleton  Cotton,)  Viscount, 
an  English  general,  born  in  1773,  was  a  son  of  Sir  R.  S. 
Cotton.  He  served  several  campaigns  in  India,  joined 
the  army  in  Spain  in  1808,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
many  actions.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  (1812,)  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
India  in  1822,  and  received  the  title  of  Viscount  for  his 
services  in  that  country  about  1825.  In  1855  he  was 
made  a  field-marshal.  Died  in  1865. 

See  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Combermere,” 
by  Lady  Combermere  and  Captain  W.  W.  Knollys,  London, 
1866;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1866. 

Combes,  k<J>Mb,  (  Charles  Pierre  Matiiieu,  )  a 
French  engineer,  born  in  1801.  Fie  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  inspector-general  and  professor  in 
the  Ecole  des  Mines.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Exploitation  of  Mines,”  (3  vols.,)  etc.  Died  fan.  1 1, 1872. 

Combes,  (Franqois,)  a  French  historian,  born  at 
Albi,  September  27,  1816.  He  held  professorships  of 
history  at  Pamiers,  Paris,  and  Bordeaux,  and  wrote  “  His- 
toire  generate  de  la  Diplomatic  europeetine,”  (1854-55,) 
“  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  sclave  et  scandinave,”  (1856,) 
“  Histoire  des  Invasions  germaniques  en  France,”  (1873,) 
etc.  Died  at  Bordeaux,  February  8,  1890. 

Cornelia,  ko-m£l'yii,  (Luciano  Francisco,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  Spanish  dramatic  poet,  born  in  1716;  died  in  1779. 

Comenius,  ko-ma'ne-iis,  or  Komenski,  (John 
Amos,)  an  eminent  Slavic  educator  and  bishop,  born  in 
Moravia  in  1592.  His  family  name,  in  German,  was 
Topfer,  (or  Potter.)  He  became  a  minister  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  sect  at  Fulnek,  whence  he  was  driven  by  persecution 
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in  1621.  He  retired  to  Lesna,  in  Poland,  where  he 
taught  school,  and  published,  in  Latin  and  Bohemian, 
his  “Janua  Linguarum  reserata,”  (“The  Gate  of  Lan¬ 
guages  Unlocked,  or  a  New  Method  of  Learning  Lan¬ 
guages,”  163 1,)  which  procured  for  him  a  great  reputation. 
He  was  invited  to  several  foreign  countries  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reforming  the  methods  of  public  instruction. 
He  went  to  England  in  1638,  and  to  Sweden  about  1642. 
In  1648  he  returned  to  Lesna,  which  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  in  1656,  when  he  lost  his  books  and  manuscripts. 
He  then  settled  in  Amsterdam,  and  published  “  Didac- 
tica  magna,”  and  many  other  works,  chiefly  educational. 
The  best,  if  not  the  only,  Life  of  Comenius  is  that  of 
Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie,  (1884,)  with  a  full  discussion  of  the 
Comenian  theories  and  ideas.  Died  in  1671. 

Comes  Natalis.  See  Conti,  (Noel.) 

Co-mes'tor,  [Fr.  pron.  ko/m£s/toR/,]  (or  Devourer,) 
(Pierre,)  (thus  surnamed  because  he  drooured  many 
books,)  a  French  theologian,  born  at  Troyes,  became 
master  of  the  school  of  theology  in  Paris  in  1164,  and 
wrote  “  Scholastica  Historia.”  It  was  received  with  great 
favour,  and  was  for  about  three  centuries  esteemed  an 
excellent  body  of  positive  theology.  Died  in  1 1 78  or  1 185. 

Comet,  koym4',  (Charles  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1796,  published  many  medical 
works.  Died  in  1869. 

Co-me'tas,  called  Scholas'ticus,  a  poet,  who  lived 
probably  in  the  ninth  century,  was  the  author  of  six 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Comettant,  kd'm^'tSN',  (Oscar,)  a  French  musician 
and  liitirateur ,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1819,  wrote  books 
of  travel,  fiction,  musical  criticisms,  etc. 

Comfort,  kum'furt,  (George  Fisk,)  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Berkshire,  New  York,  September  20, 
1833.  He  graduated  in  1857  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  became  a  teacher,  studied  in  Europe  from  i860  to 
1865,  and  from  1865  to  1868  was  professor  of  languages 
in  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  In  1872 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  aesthetics  and  of  modern 
languages  in  Syracuse  (New  York)  University.  He 
became  lecturer  on  aesthetic  criticism  at  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Museum  of  Art  in  1898,  and  director  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1899.  He  has  published 
a  series  of  text-books  for  the  German  language,  etc. 

Comiers,  ko'me-i',  (Claude,)  a  French  priest,  bom 
at  Embrun,  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Paris  for 
some  years,  and  an  editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Savants” 
in  1676-78.  He  wrote  treatises  on  astronomy,  theology, 
language,  etc.  Died  in  1693. 

Comines,  de,  deh  ko'm&n',  (Philippe,)  Lord  of  Ar- 
genton,  an  eminent  historian,  was  born  near  Menin,  in 
Flanders,  in  1445.  He  became  a  confidential  adviser  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  ability  in  negotiations.  In  1472  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  Charles’s  rival,  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
who  loaded  him  with  favours  and  made  him  Seneschal 
of  Poitou.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  Comines  favoured 
the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1488  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  banishment.  He  attended  Charles  VIII.  in 
his  invasion  of  Italy  in  1494,  and  served  him  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  capacity.  Soon  after  that  date  he  began  to  write 
his  “  Memoirs,”  which  narrate  the  historical  events  from 
1464  to  1498.  This  work,  which  was  printed  in  1523,  is 
highly  prized  for  its  fidelity,  candour,  sound  judgment, 
agreeable  style,  and  deep  insight  into  men  and  things. 
“  Comines,”  says  Macaulay,  “  was  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  statesmen  of  his  time.”  Died  in  1509. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i. ;  Villkmain, 

Essais  de  Literature Sainte-Beuvb,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;” 
Kki.i x  van  HUlst,  “  P.  de  Comities,”  Liige,  1845  . 

Comitolo,  ko-me-to'lo,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
casuist,  born  at  Perugia  in  1545 ;  died  in  1626. 
Commandine.  See  Commanding. 

Commandino,  kom-m&n-dee'no,  written  also  Com¬ 
mandine  or  Commandin,  (Iederigo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  mathematician,  born  at  Urbino  in  1509.  In  1535 
he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  studied  medicine  ;  but  he 
renounced  that  profession  for  mathematics.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Verona,  where  he  taught 
mathematics  tc  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  published  good 


editions  and  Latin  translations  of  many  ancient  geome¬ 
ters,  including  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  Montucla  calls 
him  the  model  of  commentators  for  the  pertinence  and 
sufficiency  of  his  notes.  Died  in  1575. 

Commelin,  kom'liN',  written  also  Commelyn,  (J£. 
Rome,)  a  French  printer,  born  at  Douai.  Having  be¬ 
come  a  Protestant,  he  removed  to  Geneva.  Some  years 
later  he  was  chosen  librarian  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  There  he  published  Greek  and  Latin  edi¬ 
tions  which  were  noted  for  correctness.  Scaliger  and 
Casaubon  praise  him  highly.  Died  in  1598. 

Commelyn,  kom'meh-lln',  written  also  Commelin, 
(Caspar,)  a  Dutch  botanist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1667, 
was  the  nephew  of  John,  noticed  below.  He  became 
professor  of  botany  in  his  native  city,  and  developed  a 
great  knowledge  of  that  science  in  several  works.  He 
published,  with  fine  plates,  the  second  volume  of  his 
uncle’s  work  on  the  “  Plants  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Amsterdam,”  and  a  Flora  of  Malabar,  (1696.)  The  genus 
Commelina  was  named  in  honour  of  these  botanists. 
Died  in  1734. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Commelyn  or  Commelin,  [Lat.  Commeli'nus,] 
(Isaac,)  a  Dutch  historical  writer,  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1598.  He  published  a  “  History  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,”  a  “  Life  of  William  I.,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Commelyn  or  Commelin,  (John,)  an  eminent  bo¬ 
tanist,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1629,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
botany  as  professor  in  the  botanic  garden  of  his  native 
city,  and  as  author  of  several  treatises,  among  which  are 
a  “  Catalogue  of  the  Indigenous  Plants  of  Holland,” 
(1683,)  and  a  “Description  of  the  Plants  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Amsterdam,”  (1697.)  Died  in  1692. 

Commendoni,  kom-m£n-do'nee,  [Fr.  Commendon, 
ko'mdNMAN',]  (Gian  Francesco,)  Cardinal,  born  at 
Venice  in  1524,  was  an  able  negotiator,  and  was  sent 
by  the  pope  on  a  secret  mission  to  England  in  1553. 
About  156;  he  was  employed  as  nuncio  in  Germany  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  and  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  Protestants.  He  persuaded  the  King  of  Poland  to 
accept  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1565.  Died  in  1584. 

Commerell,  (Sir  John  Edmund,)  a  British  ad¬ 
miral,  was  born  at  London  in  1820.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1842,  and  rose  in  rank  until  he  reached  the 
grade  of  vice-admiral  in  1 881.  He  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  North  American  and  West  In¬ 
dies  stations  in  1882,  promoted  admiral  in  1886,  and 
made  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1892.  Died  May  21,  1901. 

Commerson,  ko'mSR's6N',  (Philibert,)  an  excellent 
French  botanist,  born  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  in  1727 . 
He  formed  a  rich  botanic  garden  at  his  native  place.  In 
1764  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  that  date  was 
chosen  naturalist  of  the  exploring  expedition  of  Bougain¬ 
ville,  which  sailed  in  1767.  Having  visited  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  many  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  he  explored  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar,  where  he  remained  a 
long  time.  He  died  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1773,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  ready  to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches. 
“Commerson,”  says  Cuvier,  “was  a  man  of  profound 
science.  If  he  had  published  his  observations,  he  would 
hold  one  of  the  foremost  ranks  among  naturalists.”  His 
manuscripts  and  collections  were  deposited  in  the  Jardia 
des  Plantes. 

Comraire,  ko/m^R',  (Jean,)  a  modern  Latin  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Amboise,  in  France,  in  1625.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  theology,  and  gained  distinction 
by  his  Latin  poems,  consisting  of  odes,  fables,  epigrams, 
etc.,  published  collectively  in  1678.  They  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  elegance  and  correctness  of  style.  Died  in  Faris 
in  1702. 

Commode.  See  Commodus. 

Commodi,  (Andrea.)  See  Commodo. 

Com-mo-dl-a'nus,  [Fr.  Commodien,  ko'mo'de-SN',} 
(Gazasus,  ga-zee'us,)  a  Christian  poet,  who  lived  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  third  or  fourth  century.  The  place  of  hi* 
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birth  is  not  known.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  entitled 
“  Instructions  against  the  Gods  of  the  Gentiles,”  (1650.) 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria.” 

Commodien.  See  Commodianus. 

Commodo,  kom'mo-do,  or  Comodi,  kom'o-dee, 
(Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1560. 
He  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  copying  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  paintings  with  such  fidelity  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy.  He 
worked  in  Florence.  The  “General  Judgment”  is  called 
his  master-piece.  Died  in  1638. 

Com'mo-dus,  [Fr.  Commode,  ko'mod',]  (Lucius 
iFuus  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born  in  161  a.d., 
was  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  180,  and  found  the  empire  prosper¬ 
ous.  Though  he  had  been  carefully  educated,  he  soon 
exhibited  a  character  which  inspires  unmixed  detestation. 
He  resigned  the  direction  of  the  government  to  his 
favourites  Perennis  and  others,  and  indulged  his  cruel 
temper  and  evil  passions  without  restraint.  He  ordered 
his  wife  Crispina  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took  a  concu¬ 
bine  named  Marcia.  His  subjects  were  required  to  offer 
homage  to  him  as  Hercules.  Many  senators  and  others 
were  doomed  to  death  by  his  cruelty.  His  officers  Lae- 
tus  and  Eclectus  having  conspired  with  Marcia  against 
him,  he  was  poisoned  and  strangled  in  192  a.d.,  and  Per- 
tinax  then  became  emperor. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs Dion  Cassius, 
“  History  of  Rome;”  Lampridius,  “  Commodus.  ” 

Comn&ne.  See  Comnenus. 

Com-ne'nus,  [Gr.  K ofivrjvoc  ;  Fr.  Comn£ne,  kom'- 
n*tN',]  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Byzantine  family  of 
Italian  origin,  which  first  acquired  historical  importance 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  from  which  descended  six  em¬ 
perors  of  the  East,  all  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  and 
many  generals,  statesmen,  etc  (See  Alexis  I.,  Andro- 
nicus  I.,  David  Comnenus,  Isaac  I.,  Manuel  I.,  and 
Anna  Comnena.) 

Comnenus,  (Demetrius,)  born  in  Corsica  about 
1750,  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  David,  the  last  em¬ 
peror  of  Trebizond.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French 
service,  and  emigrated  as  a  royalist  about  1792.  He 
returned  to  France  about  1800,  and  died  in  1820. 

Comodi  See  Commodo,  (Andrea.) 

Comonfort,  ko'mon-foRt'  or  kom'on-fort',  (Ignacio,) 
a  Mexican  general  and  President,  was  born  at  Puebla 
about  1810.  He  served  in  several  civil  wars  in  his  youth, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1842, 
and  a  senator  about  1848.  In  1854  he  joined  Alvarez 
in  a  revolutionary  movement  against  Santa  Anna,  who 
was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1855.  Alvarez  having  retired 
or  abdicated  in  December,  1855,  Comonfort  then  obtained 
the  chief  power  as  provisional  President.  The  clergy 
and  conservatives  raised  a  revolt,  which  was  suppressed 
by  an  army  in  March,  1856,  soon  after  which  he  issued 
a  decree  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Church.  In 
December,  1857,  he  was  declared  constitutional  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  disaffection  of  the  army  and  the  hostility  of 
the  clergy  rendered  his  position  untenable.  The  capital 
was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  January,  1858,  and  Comonfort 
went  into  exile.  In  1863  he  commanded  an  army  which 
fought  for  the  Liberal  cause  against  the  French.  He  was 
murdered  by  bandits  in  November  of  that  year. 

Comontes,  de,  di  ko-mon'tSs,  (Francisco,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  painter,  born  at  Toledo  ;  died  in  1564. 

Compagni.  See  Domenico  degli  Camei. 

Compagni,  kom-pin'yee,  (Dino,)  an  Italian  magis¬ 
trate,  born  at  Florence,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Florence 
from  1270  to  1312,”  which  is  praised  for  veracity  and 
elegance.  He  held  the  office  of  prior  of  Florence  in 
1289  and  in  1301.  Died  at  Florence,  February  26,  1323. 

Compagnon,  kiN'pSn'ybN',  a  French  traveller,  who 
in  1716  was  factor  of  the  French  company  at  Senegal. 
He  ascended  the  Senegal,  and  explored  Galam  and  Barn- 
book,  which  had  not  then  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  narrative  of  his  journey  was  published  by  Labat. 
He  died  in  Paris  about  1750. 

Compagnoni,  kom-p&n-yo'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  able 
Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Lugo  in  1754,  lived  at  Venice, 
Milan,  etc.  He  published  an  “  Essay  on  the  Hebrews 
and  Greeks,”  “The  Evenings  of  Tasso,”  (“Le  Veglie 


del  Tasso,  )  a  “  History  of  America,”  and  various  other 
works.  He  was  a  republican,  and  held  several  high 
offices  under  the  French  regime,  among  which  was  that 
of  councillor  of  state  at  Milan.  Died  in  1834. 

See  his  Autobiography,  ‘‘Vita  letteraria  di  G,  Compagnoni,” 
1834  ;  Tipaldo,  “Biograna  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 


Compans,  kdN'pftN',  (Jean  Dominique,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Salies  (Haut-Garonne)  in  1769. 
He  served  several  campaigns  among  the  Alps  and  in 
Italy  during  the  republic.  He  was  chief  of  the  staff  of 
Lannes  at  Austerlitz  in  1805,  and  became  a  general  of 
division  in  1806.  In  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  1813,  his 
conduct  was  highly  praised  by  Napoleon.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Waterloo,  1815.  Died  in  1845. 

Comparetti,  kom-pi-ret'tee,  (Andrea,)  an  eminent 
Italian  naturalist  and  physician,  born  in  Friuli  in  1746. 
He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Padua.  In  1787  he  published,  in  Latin, 
“Observations  on  the  Refraction  of  Light,”  and  in  1789 
“  Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,”  which  is 
much  esteemed.  He  produced  a  celebrated  work  entitled 
*  Medical  Comparisons  or  Collations  of  Masked  Period* 
ical  Fevers,”  and  an  Italian  treatise  “On  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Dynamics  of  Insects,”  (1800.)  Died  in  1801. 

Comparetti,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  philologist,  born 
at  Rome,  June  27,  1835.  In  1859  he  became  Greek  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  whence  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  superior  institute  of  Florence.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  are  “  Saggio  dei  Dialetti  greci  neir 
Italia,”  (1866,)  “Virgilio  nel  medio  Evo,”  (1872,)  and 
“Iscrizioni  greche  di  Olimpia,”  etc.,  (1881.) 

Compte,  Le.  See  Lecomte. 

Comp'tpn,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  prelate,, 
born  at  Compton  in  1632,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  and  of  London  in  1675.. 
Charles  II.  confided  to  him  the  education  of  his  nieces 
Mary  and  Anne.  For  his  zeal  against  popery  he  was 
suspended  from  the  episcopal  office  in  1686.  On  the 
accession  of  William  III.  he  was  restored  to  the  bish¬ 
opric.  He  made  great  efforts  to  unite  the  Dissenters- 
with  the  Anglican  Church.  Died  in  1713. 

Compton,  (Henry,)  whose  real  name  was  Macken¬ 
zie,  an  English  actor,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  1805. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  strolling  player  in  1826,  and  in 
1837  secured  an  engagement  in  London  at  the  English 
Opera-House,  after  which  his  success  was  rapid  and 
assured.  He  was  especially  famous  for  his  interpretation 
of  the  Shakspearian  clowns  and  buffoons.  Died  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1877. 

Compton,  (Spencer,)  second  Earl  of  Northampton, 
the  son  of  William  Compton,  the  first  Earl,  was  born  in 
1601.  He  attended  Prince  Charles  to  Spain  in  1622  as 
master  of  his  robes.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  irr 
1642  he  fought  for  the  king,  and  was  killed  in  1643  at 
Hopton  Heath,  refusing  to  give  or  take  quarter. 

Comstock,  (Anthony,)  an  American  moral  re¬ 
former,  was  born  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  March 
7,  1844.  He  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1873  be¬ 
came  post-office  inspector.  He  was  made  secretary 
and  special  agent  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  and,  with  his  assistants,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  more  than  fifty  tons  of  obscene  matter  and 
seventeen  tons  of  gambling  materials.  He  wrote 
“Frauds  Exposed,”  “ Traps  for  the  Young,”  “Gam¬ 
bling  Outrages,”  etc. 

Comstock,  kum'stok,  (John  Lee,)  M.D.,  a  compiler 
of  school-books,  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1789. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  System  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy,”  (1831,)  and  “Elements  of  Chemistry,” 
which  had  a  large  circulation.  Died  in  1858. 

Comte,  k6Nt,  (Achille  Joseph,)  a  French  naturalist, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1802,  became  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  College  Charlemagne.  He  published 
several  popular  educational  works,  among  which  are 
•“Physiology  for  Colleges,”  (1834,)  and  a  “Complete 
Treatise  on  Natural  History,”  (1844-48.)  Died  January 
17,  1866.  His  wife  Arabella,  formerly  Madame  Laya, 
has  written  “  Julien,”  (1841,)  a  comedy  called  “  Veuvage, 

(“  Widowhood,”)  and  several  other  works. 
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Comte,  (Auguste,)  a  French  philosopher,  the  founder 
of  the  system  called  Positivisnu ?,  or  Positive  Philosophy, 
was  born  at  Montpellier  in  January,  1798.  His  father 
was  a  treasurer  of  taxes.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1814,  and  gave  much  attention  to  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences.  About  1818  he  became  a  dis¬ 
ciple  and  coadjutor  of  Saint-Simon,  whose  doctrines  he 
undertook  to  expound  in  a  work  entitled  “System  of 
Positive  Politics,”  (“  Svst^me  de  Politique  positive,” 
1822.)  His  connection  with  Saint-Simon  continued  about 
six  years,  and  they  separated  in  1824,  mutually  disgusted 
and  completely  estranged.  Before  1824  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  his  law  of  Social  Evolution.  Pie  formed  a  new 
system,  which  is  described  as  a  combination  of  the 
doctrines  of  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  and  Hegel,  and  was 
developed  in  his  “Cours  de  Philosophic  positive,” 
(6  vols.,  1830-42,)  a  work  which  exhibits  intellectual 
powers  of  a  high  order. 

He  married  in  1825  ;  but  the  union  proved  to  be  un¬ 
happy.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was  seized  with  an 
acute  attack  of  insanity,  and  attempted  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  by  drowning ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  a  soldier.  He 
rapidly  recovered,  and  was  entirely  restored  to  sanity 
before  the  end  of  1827.  His  new  system  of  philosophy 
attracted  great  attention  and  was  adopted  by  numerous 
disciples.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  a  professor  or  tutor 
in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris.  About  1842  he  was 
finally  separated  from  his  wife,  and  two  years  later  he 
formed  a  “  passionate  friendship”  with  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 
He  speaks  of  her  as  “  having  inspired  him  with  a  happi¬ 
ness  of  which  he  had  always  dreamed,  but  which  he  had 
never  hitherto  experienced.” 

He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Discours  sur  l’Es- 
prit  positive,”  (1844,)  a  “  Philosophic  Treatise  on  Popular 
Astronomy,”  (1844,)  “Catechisme  positiviste,  ou  Som- 
maire  Exposition  de  la  Religion  universelle,”  (1852,)  and 
“  Syst&me  de  Politique  positive,  ou  Traits  de  Sociologic, 
instituant  la  Religion  de  l’Humanite,”  (4  vols.,  1851-54.) 
According  to  Comte,  all  the  knowledge  which  man  can 
possibly  acquire  is  comprised  in  six  pure  sciences,  viz., 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology  or 
physiology,  and  sociology  or  social  science.  He  proposed 
to  introduce  and  propagate  a  new  religion, — the  worship 
of  humanity, — and  assumed  the  title  of  chief  priest  of 
that  religion.  “To  himself  and  a  few  followers,”  says 
the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1868,  “he  appeared 
the  philosopher  of  the  age,  who  had  summed  up  the 
course  of  past  thought,  the  legislator  of  a  new  era,  the 
author  and  chief  minister  of  a  new  religion,  which  was 
to  supersede  all  religions.  ...  No  one  who  has  studied 
his  great  work  can  be  insensible  to  his  services.  His 
undoubted  influence  lies  in  certain  great  conceptions 
with  which  he  has  enriched  and  illuminated  the  modern 
mind.  .  .  .  He  not  only  took  up  the  Baconian  method, 
but  he  purified  and  extended  it.  Died  in  Paris  in 
September,  1857. 

See  George  H.  Lewes,  “  Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,” 
1853;  Harriht  Martineau,  “The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste 
Comte,”  freely  translated  and  condensed,  2  vols.,  1854 ;  John  Stuart 
Mill,  “  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,”  1865. 

Comte,  (Francois  Charles  Louis,)  a  French  publi¬ 
cist,  born  in  the  department  of  Lozere  in  1 782.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1826,  a  “Treatise  on  Legislation,”  for  winch 
he  received  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  Institute.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Sciences.  Died  in  1837. 

Comyns,  kum'ins,  ?  (Sir  John,)  a  British  jurist,  who 
became  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  author 
of  a  “  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,”  (1762-67,)  which 
is  considered  high  authority.  Died  about  1740. 

Conasus,  the  Latin  of  Cone,  which  see. 

Co'nant,  (Alban  Jasper,)  archaeologist,  was  born 
at  Chelsea,  Vermont,  in  1821.  He  was  curator  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  for  eight  years,  and  wrote 
“The  Archaeology  of  the  Missouri  Valley,”  “Foot¬ 
prints  of  Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,” 
“  My  Acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lincoln,”  etc. 

Co'nant,  (Hannah  O’Brien  Chaplin,)  an  American 
linguist  and  writer,  born  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
about  1811.  She  married  Thomas  J.  Conant,  a  He- 
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braist,  about  1833.  She  translated  some  of  Neander> 
commentaries,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“History  of  the  English  Bible,”  (1859.)  Died  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1865. 

Conant,  (Helen  S.,)  an  American  littirateur ,  wife  of 
S.  S.  Conant,  was  born  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  in 
1839.  She  has  published  “The  Butterfly-Hunters’ 
(1866,)  and  “Primers”  of  German  and  Spanish  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  contributed  to  many  periodicals. 

Co'nant,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Devon¬ 
shire  in  1608.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  in  1654,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich  in  1676,  and 
prebendary  of  Worcester  in  1681.  Several  volumes  of 
his  sermons  were  published.  Died  in  1693. 

Conant,  (Samuel  Stillman,)  an  American  editor, 
born  in  Waterville,  Maine,  December  11,  1831.  He 
studied  at  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
and  afterwards  (1858-60)  in  Heidelberg  and  Munich. 
He  was  connected  for  years  with  various  prominent  jour¬ 
nals,  and  was  executive  editor  of  “  Harper’s  Weekly” 
from  1869  to  1885,  when  he  mysteriously  disappeared. 
He  published  “The  Circassian  Boy,”  (1875,)  from  the 
Russian  of  LermontofL 

Conant  (Thomas  J.,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  biblical  scholar, 
born  in  Vermont  in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  in  1823,  and  afterwards  filled  professorships  in 
Waterville  College,  Maine,  and  in  the  Baptist  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries  at  Hamilton  and  Rochester,  New  York. 
For  many  years  he  was  engaged  on  translations  of  books 
of  the  Bible,  of  which  several  from  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  were  published,  with  notes.  His 
“  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Grammar”  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  text-books  of  the  kind  in  use.  Died  April  30,  1891. 

Conca,  kon'kl,  (Sebastiano,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter 
in  oil  and  fresco,  was  born  at  Gaeta  about  1678.  He 
studied  under  Solimena  of  Naples  for  sixteen  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  with  great 
success.  Clement  XI.  employed  him  to  adorn  the  church 
of  Saint  Clement.  His  renown  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy ;  but  modern  critics  think  his  merit  was 
overrated.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  “  Piscina  Pro* 
batica,”  (“Pool  of  Bethesda,”)  at  Sienna.  Died  in  1764. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Conc'a-nen,  (Luke,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born  in  Ireland. 
He  became  a  Dominican  in  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
was  a  professor  and  theologus  casanatensis  at  Rome.  In 
1808  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  York,  the  first 
of  that  title  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  was 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon’s  officers,  and  died  at  Naples, 
June  19,  1810. 

Conc'a-nen,  (Matthew,)  an  Irish  writer,  who  came 
to  London  in  his  youth.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1724.  In  a  public  journal  he  attacked  Pope, 
who  took  revenge  in  the  “  Dunciad.”  Died  in  1749- 

Concha,  de  la,  di  1 1  kon'chl,  (Don  Jos£,)  Marquis 
de  la  Habana,  a  Spanish  general,  born  in  Buenos  Ayres 
in  1800,  served  against  the  Carlists  in  several  campaigns 
of  the  civil  war.  He  was  Captain-General  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  from  1849  to  i852>  and  from  i854  to  i856-  Ia 
1862  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  France.  He  became  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Cuba  in  1872,  but  was  recalled  in  1875. 

Concha,  de  la,  (Manuel,)  a  Spanish  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1808.  He 
served  with  distinction  against  Don  Carlos,  (1834-40,) 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  field-marshal.  In  1843  he  overthrew  the  regency  of 
Espartero,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  Captain-General 
of  Catalonia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1868,  Queen  Isabella  appointed  him  prime  minister, 
but  on  her  refusal  to  follow  his  advice  he  resigned.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Muro,  June  28,  1874. 

Conchillos-Falco,  kon-ch£l'y6s  fll'ko,  (Juan, )  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Valencia  in  1641  ;  died  in  1711. 

Conchy lius.  See  Coquille. 

Concina,  kon-chee'nl,  (Daniele,)  an  Italian  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  Friuli  about  1686,  entered  the  Dominican 
order.  He  gained  eminence  as  a  preacher  and  as  author 
of  several  works,  (in  Latin,)  one  of  which  is  called 
“Christian  Theology,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,”  (I749-) 
Died  in  1756. 


See  “Vita  di  D.  Concini,”  1768. 
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'Concini.  See  Ancre,  d\  Marshal. 

Condamine,  La,  It  kAN'dt'm&n',  (Charles  Marie,) 
an  eminent  French  savant  and  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1701.  He  travelled  in  the  Levant  in  his  youth.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  went  in 
1736  with  Bouguer  to  Peru,  to  determine  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  earth.  He  returned  in  1745,  and  published 
an  “Account  of  a  Journey  in  South  America,”  (1745,) 
“The  Figure  of  the  Earth  Determined,”  (1749,)  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  an  Expedition  made  by  Order  of  the  King  to  the 
Equator,”  (1751,)  and  other  works.  In  1760  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  French  Academy,  in  consideration  of  his 
high  reputation  as  a  traveller  and  of  his  literary  merit. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His 
eayety,  courage,  and  curiosity  are  said  to  have  never 
failed.  M.  Biot  praises  the  elegant  facility  of  his  style. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1774. 

See  Condorcet,  “filoge  de  La  Condamine;”  Voltaire,  “Dic- 
tionnaire  Philosophique,”  article  “  Curiosite L.  Bkightwell, 
“By-Paths  of  Biography.” 

Conde,  kon'di,  (Antonio  Jos£,)  a  Spanish  historian 
and  Orientalist,  born  about  1760.  He  gave  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  collected  many  historical 
documents  in  Arabic.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  chief  librarian.  In  1814  he 
became  an  exile  in  France.  It  appears  that  he  returned 
to  Madrid  about  1818,  and  died  in  1820  or  1821.  His 
principal  work,  a  “  Plistory  of  the  Dominion  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,”  (“  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  Espana,”  3  vols.,  1820-21,)  has  acquired  a 
European  reputation. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  L 
part  i. 

Cond6,  de,  deh  k6N'dk',  (Henri  I.  de  Bourbon- - 
deh  booR'biN',)  Prince,  the  son  and  heir  of  Louis  I., 
Prince  of  Conde,  was  born  in  1552.  He  escaped  the 
massacre  of  August,  1572,  (Saint  Bartholomew,)  by  a 
promise  to  abjure  Calvinism,  and  fled  to  Germany.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  Protestant  army,  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  (with  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Navarre)  by  the  pope 
in  1585,  and  died  by  poison,  administered  by  his  domes¬ 
tics,  in  1588.  “He  was,”  says  Brantome,  “a  liberal, 
gracious,  and  eloquent  prince,  and  promised  to  be  as 
great  a  captain  as  his  father.”  (“  Vies  des  Hommes 
illustres.”) 

Cond^,  de,  (Henri  II.  de  Bourbon,)  Prince,  born 
at  Saint-Jean-d’Angely  in  1588,  was  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  father  of  “the  great”  Conde.  He  was  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  was  educated  at  court  as 
a  Catholic.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  by  the  regent  and  imprisoned  three  years  at  Vin¬ 
cennes.  He  afterwards  obtained  command  of  an  army, 
and  took  several  places  from  the  Spaniards.  Died  in 
1646. 

See  Renaudot,  “  Abr^g^  de  la  Vie  du  Prince  de  Cond£,”  1647; 
Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Cond4,  de,  (Henri  Jules  de  Bourbon,)  Prince, 
the  only  son  of  the  great  Conde,  was  born  in  1643.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tournay  in  1665, 
and  in  1674  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Seneffe,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  saved  his  father’s  life.  Saint-Simon  gives 
us  a  very  just  but  most  unfavourable  view  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  insane,  and 
fancied  himself  a  dead  man.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  Memoires.” 

Condd,  de,  (Jean,)  a  French  poet,  probably  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  his 
writings.  Besides  two  mysteries,  and  some  verses  and 
prose  remains,  he  left  a  piquant  and  witty  satirical  piece, 
called  “  Chanoinesses  et  Bernardines,”  which  gives  us  in 
graceful  language  a  graphic  picture  of  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  religious  orders  at  that 
time. 

Cond4,  de,  (Louis  I.  de  Bourbon,)  Prince,  a  famous 
French  general,  born  at  Vendome  in  1530,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Vendome, 
and  uncle  of  Henry  IV.  His  promotion  was  retarded 
by  the  enmity  of  the  Guises.  About  1560  he  openly 
avowed  himself  a  Calvinist,  and  soon  became  the  general- 


in-chief  of  the  Protestant  army  in  the  civil  war.  He 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Dreux  in  1562,  and 
released  the  next  year.  After  the  war  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  a  few  years,  Conde  fought,  in  1567,  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Saint-Denis,  where  his  army  was  greatly  inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy.  At  Jarnac,  in  1569,  he 
lost  another  battle,  was  wounded,  and  then  killed  after 
he  had  surrendered. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire  Universelle ;”  Desormeaux,  “  Histoiro 
de  la  Maison  de  Condd.” 

Condd,  de,  (Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,)  Prince,  styled 
“the  great  Conde,”  a  celebrated  French  general,  born 
in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  September,  1621,  was  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  son  of  Henri  II.,  above 
noticed,  and  Charlotte  de  Montmorenci.  He  made  his 
first  campaign  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  the  title  of 
Due  d’Enghien.  In  1641  he  married  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille-Breze,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  May, 
1643,  be  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at 
Rocroi,  and  in  1645  defeated  the  Germans,  commanded 
by  Mercy,  at  Nordlingen.  He  was  equally  successful  at 
Lens  in  1648,  where  the  once  invincible  Spanish  infantry 
was  ruined.  During  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  he 
commanded  the  royalists  at  first,  (1649;)  but  he  was 
arrested  by  the  queen  or  Mazarin  in  January,  1650,  and 
imprisoned  one  year.  Burning  for  revenge,  he  raised  an 
army  and  attacked  the  royalists  under  Turenne,  at  Paris, 
in  1652.  Having  been  sentenced  to  death  in  1653,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Spain,  and  commanded  in  several 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Tu¬ 
renne,  and  was  far  less  successful  than  he  had  been 
when  he  fought  for  his  own  country.  The  treaty  between 
France  and  Spain  in  1659  procured  an  amnesty  for  his 
offences,  and  he  returned  to  France.  In  1672  he  received 
command  of  an  army  against  Holland,  and  in  1674  he 
defeated  William  of  Orange  at  Seneffe.  The  next  year 
he  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  the  gout.  “  He 
was  born  a  general,”  says  Voltaire:  “the  art  of  war 
seemed  in  him  a  natural  instinct.”  Died  in  1686.  He 
possessed  an  ardent  temperament,  an  admirable  conp- 
d'ceil.  and  abundant  resources.  His  education  is  said  to 
have  been  brilliant  and  complete.  His  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Bossuet. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  ;  Desormeaux, 
“  Histoire  de  Louis  Prince  de  Cond6,”  4  vols.,  1768  ;  “  Memoires  du 
Cardinal  de  Retz ;”  “Memoires  du  Comte  de  Grammont ;”  “M6- 
moires  de  La  Rochefoucauld  Cousin,  “  Histoire  de  Madame  de 
Longueville ;”  Lord  Mahon,  “  Life  of  the  Prince  of  Cond£,”  1840; 
Coste,  “Histoire  de  Louis  Prince  de  Cond£,”  1693;  Voltaire, 
“Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;”  Adrien  Lkmercier,  “Histoire  du  grand 
Condd,”  1844;  Voivreuil,  “  Histoire  du  grand  Conde,”  1847  ;  “  Lives 
of  the  Warriors  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  and  England,”  by  Sir 
Edward  Cust,  London,  1867. 

Condd,  de,  (Louis  Henri  Joseph,)  styled  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  Prince  of  Conde,  born  in  1756,  was  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Cond^.  He  fought  in  several  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  French  Republic  between  1792  and 
1800.  After  the  restoration,  his  chief  occupation  was  the 
chase.  He  was  found  dead  in  1830,  with  circumstances 
that  indicated  either  suicide  or  assassination.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  executed  in  1804. 

See  Albert  de  Calvimont,  “  Le  dernier  des  Cond^,”  1832. 

Condd,  de,  (Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,)  Prince, 
born  in  Paris  in  1736,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  who  became  prime  minister  about  1724.  In 
the  Seven  Years’  war  he  signalized  his  courage  at  Has- 
tembeck  in  1757,  and  was  successful  at  Johannisberg  in 
October,  1762.  Having  become  obnoxious  to  the  popular 
party  in  1789,  he  emigrated,  and  became  commander  of 
the  emigrants  who  took  arms  against  the  new  regime  in 
1792.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Berstheim  in  1793,  and 
shared  the  defeats  of  the  Austrians  in  1796  and  1799- 
In  1801  he  disbanded  his  corps  and  retired  to  England. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1814,  and  died  in  1818,  leaving 
a  son,  Louis  Henri  Joseph. 

See  Chambei.land,  “Vie  du  Prince  de  Cond^,”  3  vols.,  1820. 

Con'der,  (John,)  an  English  dissenting  minister,  who 
was  born  in  1714,  and  preached  in  London.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Essay  on  the  Ministerial  Character,”  and 
several  sermons  between  1755  a°d  !768.  Died  in  1781. 

Conder,  (JosiAH,)  an  English  author,  born  in  London 
in  1789,  became  a  bookseller  in  that  city.  From  1814  to 


c  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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1837  he  edited  the  “Eclectic  Review  ”  to  which  Robert 
Hall,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  other  eminent  writers  contrib¬ 
uted.  He  published  many  learned  works,  among  which 
are  “The  Modern  Traveller,”  (33  vols.,)  a  “History 
of  Italy,”  and  a  “View  of  All  Religions.”  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  edited  “  The  Patriot,”  the  organ  of  the 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists.  Died  in  1855. 

See  E.  R.  Conder,  “Life  of  Josiah  Conder,”  1857. 

Condillac,  de,  deh  k6N'de'ytk',  (Etienne  Bonnot 
— bo'no',)  Abbede  Mureaux,  (mii'rb',)  an  eminent  French 
philosopher  and  metaphysician,  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1715.  In  his  youth  he  was  intimate  with  J.  J.  Rousseau 
and  Diderot ;  but  this  friendship  declined  or  ceased  in 
his  mature  years.  In  1746  appeared  his  first  work,  an 
“Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,”  (“  Sur 
’Origine  des  Connaissances  humaines,”)  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vanced  new  and  ingenious  ideas.  He  produced  in  1749 
his  “Treatise  on  Systems,”  (“Traite  des  Syst&ines,”) 
and  in  1754  his  “Treatise  on  Sensations,”  (“Traite  des 
Sensations,”)  a  luminous  and  admirable  work,  which 
extended  his  celebrity  throughout  Europe.  Soon  after 
this  date  he  was  chosen  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
for  whose  use  he  composed  “The  Art  of  Writing,” 
“The  Art  of  Thinking,”  and  other  works,  forming  a 
seiies  entitled  “Cours  d’Etudes.”  He  was  admitted  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1 768.  He  has  been  much  praised 
for  his  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  language.  According  to  him,  man  owes  the 
development  of  his  faculties  to  the  use  of  signs,  and  we 
are  able  to  reflect  only  because  we  are  able  to  speak. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  AbW  de  Mably.  Died  near 
Beaugency  in  1780.  His  moral  character  was  virtuous 
and  discreet, — at  least  according  to  the  French  standard. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  in  32  vols.  i2mo,  was  published 
in  1803. 

See  La  Harpe,  “Cours  de  Literature  ;”  Tennemann,  “Ge- 
achichte  der  Philosophic;”  Sacchi,  “  Elogio  di  Condillac,”  1819; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Condivi,  kon-dee'vee,  (Ascanio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
Porn  in  the  March  of  Ancona  about  1520,  was  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  never  quitted. 
He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Michael  Angelo,”  (1553,)  which  is 
accounted  valuable. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Condorcet,  de,  deh  kdN'doR'si',  (Marie  Jean  An¬ 
toine  Nicolas  Caritat — kf're'ti',)  Marquis,  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  at 
Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1743. 
His  parents  were  noble,  but  not  rich.  After  leaving 
the  College  of  Navarre  he  became  a  resident  of  Paris 
in  1762.  His  “Essay  on  the  Integral  Calculus,”  and 
that  on  the  “  Problem  of  Three  Bodies,”  opened  to  him 
in  1769  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  a  few  years 
later  he  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  D’Alembert,  and  an  admirer  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  preference  to  Bailly.  He  wrote  in  favour 
of  American  independence,  and  sowed  in  his  works  the 
germ  of  republican  principles.  He  embraced  with  ardour 
the  popular  cause  in  1789,  published  many  able  political 
treatises,  and  was  deputed  by  Paris  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1 791.  In  the  Convention  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  prominent  members,  and  voted 
generally  with  the  Girondists,  but  did  not  vote  foi  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  1792.  Proscribed  as  a  Girondist  in  May,  1793, 
he  remained  secreted  in  the  house  of  Madame  Vernet, 
in  Paris,  for  eight  months,  during  which  he  wrote  his 
treatise  “  On  Human  Perfectibility,”  in  which  he  was  a 
Deliever.  Impelled  by  a  longing  to  enjoy  the  open  air 
and  the  vernal  season,  he  imprudently  departed  from  his 
asylum  in  April,  1794-  In  a  few  days  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Bourg-la-Reine, 
where  he  ended  his  life  by  poison.  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  General  Grouchy.  (See  following  article.)  As 
a  geometer  he  stands  high  in  the  second  rank.  He 
composed  admired  eulogies  on  Buffon,  D’Alembert, 
Franklin,  and  others.  His  “Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Human  Mind”  (“Esquisse  d’un  Tableau 
historique  des  Progres  de  l’Esprit  humain,”  1795)  is 


called  his  greatest  work.  His  character  was  noble  arid 
benevolent.  “  Thus  died,”  says  Lamartine,  “  this  Seneca 
of  the  modern  school.  Placed  between  two  camps  to 
combat  the  old  world  and  moderate  the  new,  he  per¬ 
ished  in  the  shock  without  regret.  The  day  of  recog¬ 
nition  ( reconnaissance )  has  not  come  for  him ;  but  it 
will  come,  and  will  exculpate  his  memory  from  reproach.” 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  in  Paris, 
in  12  vols.,  1847-49. 

See  Arago,  “  Notice  sur  Condorcet,”  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  December,  1841;  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Giron¬ 
dists  ;”  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1850,  vol.  lxxxvii. ;  D.  F.  Arago, 
“Biographie  de  M.  J.  A.  N.  C.  de  Condorcet,”  4to,  1849;  S.  F. 
Lacroix,  “  Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Condorcet,”  8 vo,  1813; 
Isambert,  Notice  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale;”  “Live* * 
of  the  Most  Eminent  French  Writers,”. by  Mrs.  Shelley;  “Quar 
terly  Review”  for  September,  1855,  vol.  xcvii. 

Condorcet,  de,  (Sophie  de  Grouchy — deh  gRoo'- 
she',)  Marquise,  born  in  1765,  was  a  sister  of  Marshal 
Grouchy,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  time.  In  1786  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
de  Condorcet.  In  the  first  years  of  the  new  regime  she 
shared  with  Madame  de  Stael  the  homage  of  the  Parisian 
salons.  She  made  a  good  French  translation  of  Adam 
Smith’s  “Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.”  Died  in  1822. 
Her  daughter  married  General  O’Connor. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Condren,  de,  deh  k6N/dRftN',  (Charles,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  ecclesiastic,  born  near  Soissons  in  1588. 
He  entered  the  society  of  the  Oratory  in  1617,  and  was 
elected  general  of  the  same  in  1629.  He  modestly  refused 
the  rank  of  cardinal  and  archbishop.  When  he  died, 
(1641,)  the  king  exclaimed,  “The  most  holy  and  dis¬ 
interested  man  in  the  realm  is  dead.”  He  left  a  few 
religious  treatises. 

See  Amelotte,  “Viedu  Pkre  Condren,”  1643. 

Cone  or  Cowne,  [Lat.  Con  a/us,]  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Conei,  (George,)  a  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
resided  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots,”  (1624.)  Died  in  1640. 

Cone,  (Spencer  Houghton,)  an  eloquent  Baptist 
minister,  born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1785.  He 
was  in  early  life  a  popular  play-actor,  and  began  to  preach 
about  1814.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
city  of  New  York  from  1823  till  1841,  and  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  founder  of  the  American  Bible  Union.  Died  in  1855. 

See  “  Life  of  S.  H.  Cone,”  by  his  sons,  1856. 

Conecte  or  Connecte,  ko'ngkt',  (Thomas,)  a  French 
Carmelite  monk  and  popular  preacher,  born  at  Rennes. 
He  declaimed  against  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  and 
maintained  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  He 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic  at  Rome,  and  was  burnt  to 
death  in  1434. 

Conegliano.  See  Cima. 

Conegliano,  Due  de.  See  Moncey. 

Conei.  See  Cone. 

Co'ney,  (John,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in  London 
in  1786.  lie  published  “Ancient  Cathedrals  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,”  with  fine  engravings,  “  English 
Ecclesiastic  Edifices  of  the  Olden  Time,”  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1833. 

Conflans,  de,  deh  kbN'flftN',  (Hubert  de  Brienne 
— deh  bRe'£n',)  Count,  a  French  marshal,  born  about 
1690.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  1734,  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  in  1752,  and  vice-admiral  in  1756,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France.  In  1759  he 
was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  English  near  Quibe- 
ron.  Died  in  1777. 

Conflans,  de,  (Louis  de  Brienne,)  Marquis  d’Ar- 
mentieres,  (diR'mftN'te'aiR',)  a  French  general,  born  in 
1 71 1,  was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1768.  Died  in  1774. 

Confucius,  kon-fu'she-us,  [the  Latinized  form  of 
Kong-foo-tse  or  Kong-Fu-tse,  kong'foot'seh'  or  kong- 
foot'suh',  or  Khoong-Foo-tse,*  written  also  Koung- 


*  The  initial  letter  of  this  nam 
lar  to  the  aspirate  which  occurs 
Shora,  a  “horse,”  (pronounced 
>nly.)  To  indicate  this  peculiar  so 

*fter  the  K, — K’ung.  The  tseu  in  the  French  spelling,  Khoung-Fou- 
cseu,  is  used  to  indicate  a  sound  expressed  by  the  Germans  with 
that  is,  tsuh  or  tsuh.  See  remarks  on  Chinese  pronunciation  in 
the  Introduction. 


£  (K)  is  followed  by  something  simi- 
so  frequently  in  Hindoo  words,  as 
almost  g’ho'ra,  but  in  two  syllables 
jnd,  some  writers  use  an  apostroph* 


a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  fe,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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Fou-tse,  Kung-Foo-tsze,  and  Khoung  -  Fou-tseu, 
k’hobng-foo'tsuh',  sometimes  simply  Khoong-tse  or 
Khoung-tseu.  Khoong-Foo-tsze  signifies  “the  master 
Khoong,”  Khoong  or  K’ung  being  the  name  of  the 
family:  he  was  also  called  Ne,  (or  Ni,)  and  Chung-Ne, 
(or  Tchoung-Ni,)]  the  most  illustrious  of  Chinese  phi¬ 
losophers,  was  born,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
551  B.C.,  in  the  kingdom  or  state  of  Loo,  (included  in 
the  modern  province  of  Shan-toong.)  His  father,  Shuh- 
Liang-Heih,  (in  French,  Chou-liang-he,)  a  soldier  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  strength  as  well  as  bravery,  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  He  had  had  by 
his  first  wife  nine  daughters,  but  no  son.  Having  become 
a  widower,  he  married  in  his  old  age  a  young  lady  of  rare 
virtues,  whose  only  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
destined  to  acquire  a  renown  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  related  among  the 
legenas  concerning  Confucius  that  just  before  his  birth 
the  Ki-lin ,  a  supernatural  being,  who  never  appeared 
among  men  except  to  announce  some  extraordinary 
event,  left  in  the  garden  of  the  house  of  Shuh-Liang- 
Heih  a  piece  of  precious  stone,  on  which  was  written, 
“  A  child  is  about  to  be  born,  pure  as  the  crystal  wave  : 
he  shall  be  a  king,  but  without  any  [territorial]  domain.” 
The  young  Confucius  was  commonly  called  Kew,  or 
K’ew,  (in  French,  Kieou,)  because,  as  Pauthier  informs 
us,  his  mother  soon  after  her  marriage  visited  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  (called  Ne-Kew,  or  Ni-Kieou, — that  is,  the 
“hill  Ne,”)  in  order  to  offer  her  prayers  to  Heaven  that 
she  might  be  blessed  with  children.  Hence  also,  as  it 
appears,  the  sage  was  called  Ne,  (or  Ni.)*  “The  vener¬ 
able  Ne”  was  a  title  often  applied  to  him  after  his  death. 

As  a  child,  Confucius  was  remarkable  for  his  entire 
obedience  to  his  mother,  for  the  respect  which  he  always 
showed  to  elderly  people,  and  especially  for  a  careful 
observance  of  all  the  requisite  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  the  living  and  the  dead.  While  other  children  found 
their  diversion  in  childish  sports,  it  was  his  favourite 
pastime,  the  Chinese  historians  tell  us,  td  go  through 
all  the  various  forms  of  politeness  observed  among  per¬ 
sons  of  high  education.  At  school  he  wras  distinguished 
for  his  obedience,  gentleness,  and  modesty,  as  well  as  for 
a  marvellous  quickness  of  intellect.  He  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  particular  credit  as  a  monitor ;  (for  the  moni¬ 
torial  system  of  instruction,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
a  modern  invention,  appears  to  have  been  practised  in 
China  from  a  very  early  period.)  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  married,  and  about  this  time  he  was  made  a  man¬ 
darin,  though  of  a  subordinate  grade.  In  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  exhibited  extraordinary  industry, 
faithfulness,  and  intelligence.  He  superintended  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets,  and  took  care  that  nothing  should  be  sold 
as  food  that  was  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  poor  should  not  have  to  pay  an  unreasona¬ 
ble  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  afterwards 
put  in  charge  of  the  public  fields  and  lands,  with  the 
care  of  the  sheep  and  cattle.  Through  his  diligence 
and  sagacity  the  most  extraordinary  improvements  in 
agriculture  were  introduced,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
face  of  the  country  presented  a  totally  different  appear¬ 
ance.  Scarcity  was  followed  by  abundance,  penury  by 
affluence,  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

When  about  twenty-two,  Confucius  came  forward  for 
the  first  as  a  public  teacher.  He  never  refused  his  in¬ 
struction,  however  small  the  fee  his  pupils  were  able  to 
pay  him.  All  he  required  was  an  earnest  desire  to  learn, 
joined  to  a  respectable  capacity.  After  he  had  shown 
his  pupils  the  paths  which  lead  to  wisdom,  he  expected 
them  to  pursue  the  same,  without  continually  looking  to 
him  for  further  instruction.  “  When  I  have  presented,” 
he  said,  “  one  corner  of  a  subject  to  any  one,  and  he  can¬ 
not  from  it  learn  the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  my 
lesson.”  When  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
his  mother  died.  After  the  appropriate  ceremonies  were 
performed,  he  caused  her  remains  to  be  buried  by  those 
of  his  father,  observing  that  “  those  who  had  been  united 
in  life  should  not  be  parted  after  death.”  Following  the 


*  According  to  Pauthier,  the  name  of  Tchoung-Ni  was  given  in 
illusion  to  the  hill  Ni,  (visited  by  his  mother  after  her  marriage,)  and 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  heir  (or  eldest  son)  of  his  father.  See 
Legge’s  “  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  ’  chap.  v.  p.  58. 


usage  of  his  country,  he  mourned  for  his  mother  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  filled  no  public  office.  When 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in 
music  under  the  celebrated  master  Siang,  (or  Seang.) 
The  following  story  will  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  music  was  held  by  Confucius 
and  the  Chinese  of  that  age,  as  well  as  to  show  us  the 
enthusiastic  wonder  with  which  his  talents  were  re¬ 
garded  by  his  followers.  Siang  spoke  to  Confucius  of 
music  as  the  most  precious  gift  conferred  by  Heaven 
upon  men,  on  account  of  its  power  not  only  to  calm  the 
tumultuous  passions,  but  also  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
nobler  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The  master  played  a 
piece  composed  by  a  former  Chinese  musician  of  mar¬ 
vellous  skill.  Confucius  listened  as  if  his  very  soul  would 
pass  into  the  instrument.  Some  days  afterwards  the 
teacher  repeated  the  same  lesson,  and  his  pupil  continued 
to  study  it  with  unremitting  application.  At  length 
Siang  told  Confucius  that,  as  he  had  already  attained  in 
that  particular  piece  a  skill  equal  to  his  master’s,  he  had 
better  pass  on  to  something  new.  But  Confucius  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  study  the  same  lesson  a  few 
days  longer.  At  last  he  told  his  teacher  why  he  desired 
to  dwell  so  long  on  that  one  piece.  After  playing  it  a 
number  of  times,  he  had  caught,  as  he  believed,  a  glimpse 
of  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  composer.  As  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  play,  he  seemed  to  be  penetrated  with  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  inspired  the  author  while  composing 
it.  At  length  he  seemed  not  only  to  hear  the  voice,  but 
to  see  the  person,  of  the  gifted  but  unknown  musician. 
Confucius  then  described  his  general  figure,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  eyes,  and  even  his  very  features.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  It  was  the  celebrated  Wen- Wang,  an 
illustrious  sage  as  well  as  musician.  Siang,  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  his  pupil’s  marvellous  powers,  pros¬ 
trated  himself  before  him,  saying  that  he  could  teach  him 
no  longer,  but  that  he  himself  must  in  future  become 
the  pupil  of  Confucius.  (See  Pauthier’s  “Chine,”  pp. 
128-9.) 

Passing  over  some  of  the  less  important  events  of 
his  life,  we  find  Confucius  in  499  b.c.  one  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  King  or  Prince  of  Loo.  The  forces  of 
the  neighbouring  King  of  Tsi  (or  Ts’e)  had  upon  some 
frivolous  pretext  taken  possession  of  three  frontier 
towns  belonging  to  the  King  of  Loo.  In  order  to  settle 
the  dispute,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  princes  that 
they  should  have  a  friendly  interview  on  the  common 
frontier  of  their  respective  states.  Confucius,  who  is 
described  as  possessing  a  wonderful  power  of  reading 
the  characters  of  men,  suspected  the  King  of  Tsi  of  a 
design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  King  of  Loo.  He 
therefore  ordered  that  a  very  strong  military  force 
should  advance  and  occupy  a  position  where  it  would 
be  out  of  sight  and  yet  within  signalling-distance  of  the 
place  appointed  for  the  interview.  The  result  showed 
a  deep-laid  scheme  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Tsi  and  his  ministers  ;  but  the  foresight,  vigilance,  and 
resolute  courage  of  Confucius  baffled  all  their  plans, 
and  they  were  fain  to  restore  the  disputed  towns  to  their 
lawful  ruler.  (For  a  particular  account  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  interview,  see  Pauthier’s  “Chine,”  pp.  152,  153* 
and  154.) 

Confucius  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  minister  of 
crime.  A  father  having  brought  an  accusation  against 
his  son,  Confucius  kept  them  both  in  prison  for  three 
months.  One  of  the  chief  men  objected  that  the  min¬ 
ister  did  no*  act  consistently  with  his  own  teachings,  for 
Le  had  always  taught  that  filial  duty  was  among  the  first 
of  human  obligations.  Confucius  replied,  “  When  supe¬ 
riors  fail  in  their  duty,  and  yet  go  to  put  their  inferiors 
to  death,  they  are  not  just.  This  father  has  not  taught 
his  son  to  be  filial :  to  listen  to  his  charge  would  be  to 
slay  the  guiltless.”*  After  the  three  months  had  elapsed, 
the  minister  called  both  father  and  son  before  him.  1  he 
father  acknowledged  his  fault.  Confucius  said  to  him, 
kindly,  “Go,  and  instruct  your  son  in  his  duties.”  To 
the  young  man  he  said,  “Do  not  forget  that  filial  piety 
is  the  first  of  all  your  obligations.”  _ _ _ 

*  It  appears  that,  according  to  the  old  Chinese  law,  every 
offence  against  a  parent  was  punishable  with  death.  Even  at  .ne 
present  day,  to  strike  a  parent  is  a  capital  enrne. 

({^“See  Explanations,  p.  23A 
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But  the  King  of  Loo  found  the  precepts  of  the  sage 
too  high  and  difficult  for  his  feeble  virtue ;  and  Con¬ 
fucius,  perceiving  that  his  services  had  ceased  to  be  in 
request,  retired  from  public  life,  and  spent  his  time  in 
travelling  and  study.  The  following  passage  may  serve 
to  show  his  manner  of  making  any  remarkable  occur¬ 
rence  the  occasion  of  imparting  instruction  to  those 
around  him.  “As  he  was  journeying,  one  day,  he  saw 
a  woman  weeping  and  wailing  by  a  grave.  Confucius 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief.  ‘You  weep  as  if  you 
had  experienced  sorrow  upon  sorrow,’  said  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  sage.  The  woman  answered,  4  It  is  so  : 
my  husband’s  father  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and  my 
husband  also;  and  now  my  son  has  met  the  same  fate.’ 
4  Why  do  you  not  remove  from  the  place?’  asked  Con¬ 
fucius.  On  her  replying,  4  There  is  here  no  oppressive 
government,’  he  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  ‘My 
children,  remember  this  : — Oppressive  government  is 
more  cruel  than  a  tiger.’” 

After  leaving  the  service  of  the  King  of  Loo,  he  ap 
pears  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  dis¬ 
seminating  his  doctrines  while  travelling  from  one  pro¬ 
vince  to  another,  on  which  occasions  he  was  always 
attended  by  some  of  his  disciples.  On  one  of  these 
journeys  their  provisions  became  exhausted,  and  they 
were  unable  to  procure  a  fresh  supply.  The  disciples 
were  overcome  with  hunger ;  and  one  of  them  said  to 
the  master,  “Must  the  superior  man  indeed  suffer  in 
this  way  ?”  The  sage  replied,  44  The  superior  man  may 
indeed  have  to  suffer  want;  but  the  mean  man,  when  he 
is  in  want,  gives  way  to  unbridled  license.”  The  last  five 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Loo,  his  native  state,  in 
teaching,  and  in  finishing  the  works  which  he  had  before 
commenced. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Confucius  there  were  a  number 
who  gave  promise  of  becoming  distinguished  lights  of 
philosophy ;  but  all  the  warmest  affections  and  fondest 
hopes  of  the  Chinese  sage  appear  to  have  been  centred 
in  his  favourite  and  gifted  disciple,  Yen-Hoei,  (or  Hwuy,) 
to  whom  he  looked,  when  he  himself  should  be  no  more, 
to  uphold  and  extend  those  lofty  principles  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  which  had  constituted  the  one  supreme  object 
of  his  life-long  pursuit.  All  these  bright  hopes  were, 
however,  destined  to  be  crushed  by  the  death  of  his 
beloved  pupil,  cut  off  in  the  very  flower  of  his  life.  In 
the  anguish  of  this  unutterable  sorrow,  he  could  only 
exclaim,  from  time  to  time, 44  Heaven  has  destroyed  me  ! 
Heaven  has  destroyed  me !”  On  this  occasion  some  of 
his  disciples  said  to  him,  44  Master,  your  grief  is  excess¬ 
ive.”  44  Is  it  excessive  ?”  said  he.  44  If  I  am  not  to  mourn 
bitterly  for  this  man,  for  whom  should  I  mourn  ?” 

1  he  great  stress  laid  by  Confucius  upon  the  external 
forms  of  politeness  and  propriety  might  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  spontaneous 
affections  of  the  heart.  But  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
considered  the  observance  of  external  forms  to  be  not 
only  directly  beneficial  to  society,  but  also  indirectly 
useful,  through  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  practised  them,  on  the  same  general  principle  that 
the  practice  of  outward  acts  of  morality  tends  to  give 
strength  and  vitality  to  our  moral  convictions.  We  have 
just  seen,  in  the  case  of  Yen-Hoei,  that  his  affections 
were  so  strong  that  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
informing  his  conduct  to  those  principles  of  propriety 
which  he  had  always  so  strongly  inculcated.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  may  show  how  his  views  of  propriety 
were  sometimes  modified  by  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
Once,  as  he  passed  by  a  house  where  he  had  formerly 
been  lodged,  learning  that  the  master  was  dead,  he  went 
m  to  condole  with  the  family.  On  coming  out,  he  told 
a  disciple  to  take  one  of  the  horses  from  his  carriage 
and  give  it  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  funeral.  The  disciple  remonstrated  that  the  gift  was 
too  great  for  the  occasion.  The  sage  replied  that,  when 
he  entered,  his  presence  caused  a  fresh  burst  of  grief 
from  the  chief  mourner,  with  wdiose  tears  he  mingled 
his  own.  44 1  dislike,”  he  said,  “  the  thought  of  my  tears 
not  being  followed  by  anything.  Do  it,  my  child  ” 
(Legge’s  44  Confucius,”  chap.  v.  sect,  i.) 

As  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  career,  he  appears  to 
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have  felt  at  times  bitterly  disappointed  that,  after  all  his 
earnest  efforts  to  reform  abuses  and  exalt  the  standard 
of  virtue,  so  little  had  been  accomplished.  He  seemed 
to  leave  society  in  much  the  same  condition  as  he  found 
it.  Everywhere  the  rulers  and  higher  dignitaries  were 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  ambition,  paying 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  rights  or  happiness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  once  expressed  this  feeling  of  disappointment 
to  Yen-Hoei,  but  modestly  suggested  that  the  fault  might 
be  in  himself,  and  that  perhaps  his  gifted  disciple  might 
be  more  successful  than  he  had  been.  In  one  respect 
Confucius  was  more  fortunate  than  many  other  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Although  he  frequently 
experienced  ingratitude  and  neglect,  he  appears  never  to 
have  suffered  from  persecution.  It  is  related  that  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  chanted,  sorrowfully. — 

v  “  The  great  mountain  must  crumble, 

The  strong  trees  must  break,  (or  fall,) 

The  wise  man  must  wither  away  like  a  plant.”  .  .  . 

He  died  478  b.c.,  or  about  eight  years  before  the  birth 
of  Socrates. 

Confucius  had  one  son,  named  Pe-yu,  (or  Pih-yu,)  com¬ 
monly  called  Le,  (or  Li,)  from  the  name  of  a  fish  which 
the  King  of  Loo  sent  the  sage  as  a  congratulatory  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  birth  of  his  child.  Le  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  one  son,  K’ung  Keih,  called  also  Tse-sse,  (or 
Tsze-sze,)  who  was  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  called  44  Chung- Yung,” 
(for  an  account  of  which  see  Leggy’s  “  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Confucius,”  chap,  iv.) 

If  to  exert  a  great  and  permanent  influence  on  millions 
of  intelligent  minds*  through  many  successive  ages  is 
a  proof  of  greatness,  we  can  scarcely  deny  to  the  Chinese 
sage  the  name  of  great.  If  extent  of  renown  constitutes 
greatness,  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  human  race  ;  for  of 
all  the  men  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  widest  fame  and  received  the  greatest  honours. 
Even  the  fame  of  Alexander  the  Great  has  not  been 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  so  many  millions  as  that  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  Amid  all  the  changes  of  dynasty  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  whether  caused  by  foreign 
conquest  or  domestic  rebellion,  his  posterity  have  always 
been  treated  with  a  peculiar  respect ;  and  they  constitute 
at  this  day  the  only  hereditary  nobilityf  in  China.  His 
male  descendants  at  the  present  time  number  more  than 
eleven  thousand  persons.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Con¬ 
fucius  his  writings  have  formed  the  chief  object  of  study 
in  all  the  schools  of  China.  44  In  many  school-rooms,” 
says  Dr.  Legge,  “there  is  a  tablet  or  inscription  on  the 
wall,  sacred  to  the  sage ;  and  every  pupil  is  required,  on 
coming  to  school  on  the  morning  of  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  every  month,  to  bow  before  it  the  first  thing,  as  an 
act  of  worship.” 

In  all  that  Confucius  did  or  taught,  the  useful  and 
practical  (using  these  words  in  an  extended  sense)  formed 
the  sole  object  of  his  labours  and  his  thoughts.  The  end 
and  scope  of  his  philosophy  were  limited  to  the  present 
world.  There  is  none  of  his  recorded  sayings,  either 
uttered  near  the  close  of  his  life  or  at  any  previous  time, 
indicating  that  he  had  any  distinct  belief  in  a  state  of 
existence  after  death.  Dr.  Legge  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that,  in  regard  to  the  belief  in  a  God,  Confucius  came 
short  of  the  faith  of  the  older  sages.  The  term  Shang -  Te 
{i.e.  44  supreme  divine  Ruler”)  was  anciently  used  as  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being.  Confucius  preferred  to  speak 
of  Heaven.  His  influence,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
above  writer,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  true  religious  feeling  among  the  Chinese.  (See  Legge’s 
'4  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,”  p.  100.) 

The  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  character  and  genius  of  the  Chinese 
sage  is  to  be  found  in  his  44  Analects,”  called  in  Chinese 
Lu7i-  Yu, — that  is,  the  44  digested  conversations”  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  The  whole  of  the  44  Analects”  are  well  worthy 
of  a  perusal  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 


*  In  regard  to  the  high  intellectual  character  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  civilization,  see  some  excellent  remarks  in 
Whitney’s  “  Lectures  on  Language,”  pp.  332-334. 

t  The  descendants  of  Mencius  should  perhaps  form  an  exception 
to  this  statement :  they  do  not,  however,  rank  with  the  posterity  of 
Confucius.  (See  Legge’s  “  Chinese  Classics,”  vol.  ii‘  p.  40.) 
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spirit  and  scope  of  the  Confucian  philosophy.*  The) 
seem  fully  to  justify  the  high  eulogiums  that  have  been 
pronounced  upon  the  wisdom  of  Confucius.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  among  all  the  pagan  writers  of  the 
Western  nations  anything  can  be  found  superior,  or  even 
equal,  to  many  of  these  sayings,  in  respect  either  to 
practical  wisdom  or  high  morality. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  remarkable  sayings  : 

“  He  who  exercises  government  by  means  of  his  virtue 
may  be  compared  to  the  north  polar  star,  which  keeps 
its  place,  and  all  the  [other]  stars  turn  towards  it.”  “  In 
the  book  of  poetry  are  three  hundred  pieces  ;  but  the 
design  of  them  all  may  be  embraced  in  that  one  sen¬ 
tence,  ‘  Have  no  depraved  thoughts'  ”  “  Learning  without 
thought  is  labour  lost ;  thought  without  learning  (or 
knowledge)  is  perilous.”  Which  perhaps  may  be  para 
phrased  thus  :  The  knowledge  of  facts,  without  the  intel¬ 
lect  necessary  to  apply  them  wisely,  is  useless ;  on  the 
other  hand,  speculation  or  thought,  however  powerful, 
without  a  basis  of  positive  knowledge  to  rest  on,  or  with¬ 
out  facts  to  serve  as  landmarks  to  direct  its  course,  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  going  astray.  “  I  do  not  know  how 
a  man  without  truthfulness  is  to  get  on.”  “He  who 
offends  against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray.” 
“  When  we  see  men  of  worth,  we  should  think  of  equal¬ 
ling  them  ;  when  we  see  men  of  a  contrary  character, 
we  should  turn  inwards  and  examine  ourselves.”  “Good 
government  obtains  when  those  who  are  near  are  made 
happy  and  those  who  are  far  off  are  attracted.”  Being 
asked  what  were  the  essential  requisites  of  government, 
he  replied,  “  Sufficiency  of  food,  military  equipment,  and 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  ruler.”  When  asked 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  could  best  be  dispensed  with, 
he  answered,  “The  military  equipment.”  When  again 
asked  which  of  the  remaining  two  might  best  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  he  said,  “  Part  with  the  food  :  from  of  old, 
death  has  been  the  lot  of  all  men ;  but  if  the  people 
have  no  faith  in  their  rulers  there  is  no  standing  for  the 
state.” 

We  have  in  one  place  a  negative  statement  of  the 
golden  rule :  “  What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to  your¬ 
self,  do  not  do  to  others.”  In  another  place  he  says, 
“The  man  of  perfect  virtue,  wishing  to  be  established 
himself,  seeks  also  to  establish  others ;  wishing  to  be 
enlarged  himself,  he  seeks  also  to  enlarge  others.  To  be 
able  to  judge  of  others  by  what  is  nigh,  [/'.  e.  in  ourselves ,] 
this  may  be  called  the  art  of  virtue.”  “I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  that  I  have  no  place,  (or  office ;)  I  am  concerned 
how  I  may  fit  myself  for  one.  I  am  not  concerned  that 
I  am  not  known  ;  I  seek  to  be  worthy  to  be  known.” 
“  When  the  accomplishments  and  solid  qualities  are 
equally  blended,  we  then  have  the  man  of  complete  vir¬ 
tue.”  “The  superior  man  thinks  of  virtue;  the  small 
man  thinks  of  comfort.  The  superior  man  thinks  of  the 
sanctions  of  law ;  the  small  man  thinks  of  the  favours 
which  he  may  receive.”  “  The  superior  man  is  affable, 
but  not  adulatory;  the  mean  man  is  adulatory,  but  not 
affable.” 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  said  of  him,  “There 
were  four  things  from  which  the  master  was  entirely  free. 
He  had  no  foregone  conclusions,  no  arbitrary  predeter¬ 
minations,  no  obstinacy,  and  no  egoism.”  He  appears  to 
have  held  that  mankind  are  naturally  good,  or,  at  least, 
that  under  favourable  circumstances  they  readily  become 
good.  (See  Mencius.)  He  taught  that  if  rulers  were 
virtuous  the  people  would  be  virtuous  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  said,  “  If  good  men  were  to  govern  a  country 
for  a  hundred  years,  they  would  be  able  to  transform  the 
violently  bad,  and  dispense  with  capital  punishment.” 
Again,  “  If  a  superior  man  love  righteousness,  the  peo- 
le  will  not  dare  to  refuse  to  submit  to  his  example.  If 
e  love  good  faith,  the  people  will  not  dare  to  be  in¬ 
sincere.”  Confucius  was  very  bold  in  reproving  men 
in  power.  To  a  usurping  ruler  who  complained  of  the 
multitude  of  thieves,  he  said,  “  If  you,  sir,  were  not 
covetous,  although  you  should  reward  them  to  do  it,  they 
would  not  steal.”  He  justly  attached  great  importance 
to  the  power  of  example  ;  but  his  own  later  experience 

•  These  have  been  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  a  convenient 
form  in  the  excellent  version  made  by  the  accomplished  Chinese 
scholar,  Dr.  James  Legge,  published  by  Triibner&  Co.,  London,  1867 


might  have  convinced  him  that  he  overestimated  its  in¬ 
fluence.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  bitterly  lamented, 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  that  all  his  teachings,  though 
enforced — if  we  may  trust  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
Chinese  writers — by  an  admirable  example,  had  availed 
so  little  towards  promoting  true  virtue  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  once  said,  doubtless  in  a  moment  of  great 
discouragement,  “  I  have  not  seen  a  person  who  loved 
virtue,  or  one  who  hated  what  was  not  virtuous.” 

There  is  a  total  difference  in  kind  between  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Confucius  and  the  philosophies  of  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Bacon,  and  Locke.  The  Chinese  sage  did  not  aim 
to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  or  even  the 
hidden  laws  of  nature  or  of  the  human  mind.  His  great 
object  was  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  would  best  promote 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  community  at  large.  And 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  practical  wisdom  of 
his  precepts,  both  to  rulers  and  subjects,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  philosopher  of  any  age  or  nation. 
That  wise  and  beautiful  thought  which  is  the  basis  of 
Chinese  government — that  the  ruler  or  officer  should  be 
as  a  father,  and  the  people  as  children — dates,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Confu¬ 
cius  did  not  originate  this  idea ;  but  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  give  it  practical  efficacy. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  never  wasted  his  thoughts 
on  subjects  too  high  or  too  profound  for  the  human  in¬ 
tellect,  it  must,  on  the  other,  be  confessed  that  his  maxims 
are  often  deficient  in  depth  and  comprehensiveness. 
While  his  writings  everywhere  abound  with  admirable 
practical  precepts,  they  rarely  contain  the  statement  of 
any  profound  principle.  He  did  not  pretend  or  aim  to 
improve  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Chinese  sages, 
— to  attempt  which  he  would  have  deemed  the  height 
of  folly  and  presumption, — but  only  to  expound  and 
enforce  those  maxims  and  doctrines  which,  with  the 
lapse  of  ages,  had  become  neglected  or  misunderstood. 
In  explaining  and  enforcing  the  teachings  of  antiquity, 
he  was  indeed  admirable.  In  the  clearness,  simplicity, 
power,  and  poetic  beauty  of  his  expressions,  as  well  as 
in  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  views,  he  excelled  all  his 
countrymen,  either  before  or  since  his  time.  The  great 
defect  of  his  philosophy  is  that  it  does  not  contain  within 
itself  any  elements  of  progress  or  expansion :  hence  it 
is  not  only  immeasurably  inferior,  even  as  a  practical 
system,  to  Christianity,  but  is  in  the  point  above  referred 
to  far  below  most  of  the  philosophies  of  the  Western 
nations.  His  moral  precepts,  having  no  root  in  any 
definite  religious  faith,  are  wanting  in  vitality  and  power. 
Confucius  was  undoubtedly  great  and  noble  in  his  way, 
— far  superior  to  his  system.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
admit  what  his  disciples  claimed  for  him,  that  “from  th® 
birth  of  mankind  till  now  there  has  never  been  [among 
the  Chinese]  one  like  our  master.”  But  his  intellect 
appears  to  have  been  sagacious  and  penetrating,  rather 
than  comprehensive  or  profound  in  the  highest  sense  of 
these  terms.  He  did  not  shed  any  new  light  upon  the 
great  problems  respecting  the  condition  and  destiny  of 
man.  “  He  did  not,”  says  Dr.  Legge,  “  speculate  on  the 
creation  of  things  or  the  end  of  them.  He  was  not 
troubled  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man,  nor  did  he 
seek  to  know  about  his  hereafter.  He  meddled  neither 
with  physics  nor  metaphysics.”  (Legge’s  “Confucius,” 
p.  99.)  He  was  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity :  he  sought  neither  to  rise  above  nor 
to  change  the  course  of  their  teachings. .  It  appears  to 
have  never  orce  occurred  to  him  to  call  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  his  ancestors.  If  he  modified  at  all  any  of 
the  doctrines  or  precepts  handed  down  to  him,  he  seems 
to  have  done  so  unintentionally.  Even  his  very  virtues — 
his  reverence  and  humility — contributed,  it  would  seem, 
to  mislead  him.  Otherwise  a  man  of  his  rare  sagacity 
and  insight  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  see  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  and  poverty  of  that  stereotyped  conservatism 
which  durst  not  advance  one  step  beyond  the  teaching 
of  a  remote  antiquity,  but  which  required  the  wheels  of 
civilization  to  run  for  all  time  in  the  well-worn  grooves 
of  the  past.  A  very  little  force,  as  is  well  known,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  a  train  of  cars  in  motion  on  a  smooth 
and  level  or  descending  track.  This  may  suggest  one 
of  the  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  system 
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of  Confucius  and  Christianity.  The  one  never  ran 
counter  to,  nor  ever  rose  much  above,  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  national  character.  The  other,  beginning 
at  a  period  which  was  confessedly  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  corrupt  known  in  history,  moving,  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  but  against,  the  most  cherished  prejudices  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  rose,  instead  of  finding  a 
track  ready  made  and  rendered  smooth  by  the  attrition 
of  ages,  had  to  make  its  own  way,  ever  upwards,  and 
over  countless  obstacles,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
been  insuperable  to  anything  less  than  divine  power. 

The  influence  that  Confucius  has  exerted  upon  nearly 
one-third  of  the  human  race,  during  so  many  successive 
centuries,  in  addition  to  his  own  inherent  greatness,  and 
the  fact  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire  to  an  intercourse  with  other  countries,  a  new 
and  more  general  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  China  is 
felt  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  must  constitute  our 
apology — if  any  apology  be  needed — for  extending  this 
notice  to  so  great  a  length. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article, 
P.  Regis,  “  Anti(juissiraus  Sinarum  Liber,”  Stuttgart,  1839;  Mhd- 
hurst’s  translation  of  the  “Shoo-King;”  Collie’s  translation  of 
the  Chinese  classical  works  commonly  called  “The  Four  Books,” 
Malacca,  1828 ;  “  Mencius  et  Confucius ;  Les  quatre  Livres  de  Philoso¬ 
phic  morale  et  politique  de  la  Chine,”  translated  from  the  Chinese  by 
G.  Pauthier,  Paris,  1851 ;  R£musat,  “  L’invariable  Milieu,”  Paris, 
1817;  Amiot,  “M&noires  concernant  les  Chinois;”  “Confucius  and 
the  Chinese  Classics,”  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,”  San  Francisco,  1867; 
Olof  Celsius,  “Exercitatio  historica  Confucium  Sinarum  Philoso- 
phum  adumbrans,”  1710;  Cortin,  “Disputatio  de  Confucio,”  1749 

Conger,  (Edwin  H.,)  an  American  diplomatist, 
was  born  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  March  7,  1843. 
He  served  in  the  civil  war,  afterwards  studied  and 
practised  law,  became  a  banker  in  Iowa,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  state  treasurer  1882-85.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1885-91,  United  States  minister  to  Brazil 
1891-95  and  1897-98,  and  was  transferred  to  China  in 
1898.  He  was  rescued,  with  the  other  ministers,  by 
the  allied  troops,  from  the  attack  of  the  Boxers  at 
Pekin  in  1900. 

Congleton,  kong'gl-tpn,  (Henry  Brooke  Parnell,) 
Lord,  a  British  statesman,  son  of  Sir  John  Parnell,  born 
in  1776.  He  married  Lady  Dawson,  a  granddaughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  In  1806  he  became  lord  treasurer 
of  Ireland.  When  the  Whig  party  obtained  power  in 
1831,  he  was  appointed  secretary  at  war.  From  1835 
to  1841  he  was  paymaster  of  the  forces.  He  published 
several  treatises  on  currency,  exchange,  trade,  etc.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  “  On  Financial  Reform,”  (1830.) 
Died  in  1842. 

Congreve,  kong'grev,  (Richard,)  an  English  author, 
born  at  Leamington,  September  4,  1818.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rugby,  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1840,  becoming  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  the 
same  college.  He  published  Aristotle’s  “  Politics,”  with 
notes,  (1855,)  “The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,”  (1855,) 
“Catechism  of  Positive  Religion,”  (1858,)  “Elizabeth 
of  England,”  (1862,)  “  Essays,  Political,  Social,  and  Re¬ 
ligious,”  (1874,)  and  other  works.  He  is  an  ardent  dis- 
oiple  of  Auguste  Comte. 

Congreve,  kong'grev,  (William,)  a  popular,  witty, 
and  original  English  dramatic  poet,  was  born  near  Leeas 
in  1670.  On  leaving  college  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  but  devoted  himself  to  lite¬ 
rature  and  society.  Pie  produced  in  1693  “The  Old 
Bachelor,”  which  was  performed  with  brilliant  success, 
and  the  next  year  the  “Double-Dealer,”  which  was 
highly  extolled  by  Dryden.  “Love  for  Love,”  (1695,) 
and  “The  Mourning  Bride,”  a  tragedy,  (1697,)  were 
received  with  great  applause,  and  rendered  Congreve 
the  most  popular  dramatist  of  his  time.  “  We  believe,” 
says  Macaulay,  “that  no  English  writer,  except  Lord 
Byron,  has  at  so  early  an  age  stood  so  high  in  the  esti 
mation  of  his  contemporaries.”  Montagu,  a  member  of 
the  ministry,  bestowed  on  him  several  lucrative  offices. 
For  the  licentiousness  and  immorality  of  his  works  he 
received  a  severe  and  merited  castigation  in  Collier’s 
“  View  of  the  Profaneness,  etc.  of  the  English  Stage,” 
(1698,)  which  produced  an  immense  effect.  Congreve’s 
defence  was  admitted  to  be  a  complete  failure.  In  1700 
he  produced  “The  Way  of  the  World,”  which,  though 
brilliantly  written,  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  re¬ 


nounced  the  drama  in  disgust.  In  1714  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  Jamaica.  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  “  Iliad,’ 
about  1715, — an  evidence  that  he  was  still  held  in  high 
estimation.  Johnson  praises  the  magnanimity  of  Pope 
In  thus  preferring  Congreve  to  peers  and  statesmen, 
who  would  have  been  proud  of  the  honour.  Congreve’s 
ambition  to  pass  for  a  man  of  fashion  caused  him  to 
disclaim  the  character  of  poet,  saying  that  his  plays  were 
trifles  produced  in  an  idle  hour.  “The  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  of  Congreve,”  says  Hallam,  “is  his  wit,  incessantly 
sparkling  from  the  lips  of  almost  every  character.’’ 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in. 
1729. 

Congreve,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  officer  and 
engineer,  born  in  Middlesex  in  17 72,  inherited  a  baronetcy 
from  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  general. 
He  rose  in  the  army  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  1808  by  the  invention  of  the 
rocket  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  several  times.  In  1816  he  was  selected  to  attend 
the  grand  duke  Nicholas  of  Russia  in  a  tour  through 
England.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Mounting 
of  Naval  Ordnance,”  (1812,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Toulouse  in  1828. 

Coninck,  ko'nink,  (Solomon,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1609.  Among 
his  works,  which  are  highly  prized,  is  “  David  and  Bath- 
sheba.” 

Coninck,  de,  deh  ko'nink,  (David,)  a  skilful  Flemish 
painter  of  animals,  flowers,  and  fruit,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1636;  died  in  Rome  in  1689. 

Coningsloo.  See  Cooninxloo. 

Co'ning-t9n,  (John,)  an  English  classical  scholar, 
born  at  Boston  in  1825,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
became  professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford  in  1854.  He  made 
a  poetical  version  of  Horace’s  “  Odes”  in  1863,  and  trans¬ 
lated  Homer’s  “Iliad”  into  verse,  (1866.)  Died  in  1869. 

CSnk'ling,  (Roscoe,)  an  American  Senator  and  law¬ 
yer,  son  of  Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  was  born  at  Albany 
in  1829.  He  settled  at  Utica  about  1846,  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  Oneida 
county  in  1858,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1867.  Pie  was  re-elected 
in  1873,  and  again  in  1879,  but  resigned  in  1881,  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  law.  Died  April  18,  1888. 

Conneau,  ko'nb',  (Henri,)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Milan,  June  3,  1803.  He  removed  to  Marseilles  about 
1832,  and  subsequently  became  the  physician  of  Hortense 
Bonaparte,  who  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  abandon  her  son,  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1840 
he  followed  the  latter  to  the  prison  of  Ham,  and  shared 
his  captivity  until  1846,  when  the  prince  escaped.  He 
continued  in  the  service  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  in  1852 
became  first  physician  to  the  emperor.  Died  Aug.  14,  1877. 

Connecte.  See  Conecte. 

Con'nel-ly,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born  at  Drogheda, 
Ireland,  in  1750,  was  educated  in  Belgium  and  at  Rome, 
and  became  a  Dominican.  In  1814  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  New  York.  Died  in  New  York,  Feb.  6,  1825. 

Con'n^r,  (David,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  1792.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  lieutenant  in  the  war  against  Eng¬ 
land,  1812-14,  and  became  a  captain  about  1835.  Died 
in  1856. 

Con'ol-ly,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Market- Rasen  in  1795,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1821, 
and  became  in  1827  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in 
University  College,  London.  He  was  celebrated  as  an 
alienist,  and  accomplished  great  reforms  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  Died  at  Hanwell,  March  5,  1866. 

Connor.  See  O’Connor. 

Con'nor,  (Bernard,)  F.R.S.,  an  Irish  physician,  born 
in  Kerry  in  1666.  He  became  physician  to  King  John 
Sobieski  of  Poland  about  1694,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1695.  He  lectured  with  success  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Evange- 
lium  Medici,”  (1697,)  an  effort  to  explain  on  natural 
principles  the  miraculous  cures  performed  by  Christ 
Died  in  1698. 

Co'non  or  Ko'non,  [K bvuv,]  an  eminent  Athenian 
general,  the  son  of  Timotheus.  He  first  appears  in  history 
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/n  413  B.C.,  when  he  commanded  a  fleet.  Tn  407  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals,  and  in  405  was  defeated 
by  Lysander  at  Aigospotami.  He  then  took  refuge  with 
Evagoras  in  Cyprus.  Having  obtained  command  of  a 
fleet  of  allied  Persians  and  Athenians,  he  defeated  the 
Spartans  near  Cnidos  in  394  b.c.,  with  important  results, 
among  which  was  that  Sparta  lost  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  rebuilt  the  long  walls, 
and  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  where  he 
was  imprisoned.  Historians  differ  about  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death. 

See  Plutarch,  “Artaxerxes Xenophon,  “Hellenica:”  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  “Conon;”  Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xiii.  and  xiv. 

Conon,  born  in  Eastern  Europe,  was  elected  pope  in 
686  A.D.,  as  successor  to  John  V.  He  died  in  688,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sergius  II. 

Conon  of  Samos,  a  celebrated  Greek  geometer  and 
astronomer,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  about  250  b.c.,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Archimedes.  The  latter  expresses  in  one 
of  his  works  a  high  admiration  of  his  sagacity  and  attain¬ 
ments.  The  works  of  Conon  are  entirely  lost.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  curve  called  the  “Spiral  of  Archimedes.” 
Seneca  informs  us  that  he  collected  the  observations  of 
solar  eclipses  made  in  Egypt ;  and  Virgil  mentions  him 
in  his  third  Eclogue.  His  name  is  commemorated  in 
the  ode  of  Callimachus  “De  Coma  Berenices.” 

See  Delambre,  “  Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  ancienne.” 

C5n'rg.d  [Ger.  pron.  kon'r&t ;  Fr.  pron.  k^N'rtd';  Lat. 
Conra'dus  ;  It.  Corrado,  kor-r&'do]  I.,  Emperor  ot 
Germany,  was  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  in  91 1, 
before  which  date  he  was  Count  of  Franconia.  He 
waged  war  against  Henry  the  Fowler,  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  Arnulf  of  Bavaria.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
in  918,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Fowler. 

See  Schwartz,  “Konig  Conrad  I.  der  Franke,”  1850. 

Conrad  II.,  called  the  Sal'ic,  was  a  son  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Franconia.  He  was  elected  King  of  Germany 
in  1024,  after  which  he  marched  into  Italy,  and  was 
crowned  as  emperor  by  the  pope  at  Rome  in  1027.  He 
became  master  of  Burgundy  at  the  death  of  Rodolph, 
who  was  an  uncle  of  Conrad’s  wife.  Conrad  is  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  written  feudal  law  of  Germany.  He 
died  in  1039,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  III. 

See  Luden.  “  Histoire  de  l’Allemagne;”  Venningbn,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Conrado  Salico,”  1783. 

Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  born  in  1093,  was  a  son  of 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen.  His  mother  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  elected  emperor  in  1138; 
but  his  title  was  disputed  by  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of 
Saxony.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  these  competitors. 
Welf,  a  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud,  commanded  one 
of  the  armies  in  the  battle  of  Weinsberg,  which  is  memo¬ 
rable  as  the  origin  of  the  party  names  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline.  The  battle-cry  of  the  Saxons  was  Welf  and 
that  of  Conrad’s  men  was  Weiblingen,  a  town  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family.  Ghibeline 
is  the  Italian  version  or  modification  of  Weiblingen. 
Conrad  gained  a  victory  at  Weinsberg,  (1140,)  and  the 
war  then  ended.  In  1147  he  conducted  a  large  army 
of  crusaders  to  Palestine.  He  besieged  Damascus,  but 
failed  to  take  it,  and  returned  in  1149.  He  died  in  1152, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

See  Mascovius,  “  Commentarius  de  Rebus  Imperii  sub  Con¬ 
rado  III.,”  1753;  Luden,  '‘Histoire  de  l’Allemagne;”  Gundling, 
“Geschichte  und  Thateu  Kayser  Conrads  III.,”  1720. 

Conrad  IV.,  born  in  Apulia  in  1228,  was  a  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Italy. 
He  was  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  in  1237.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1250,  he  took  the  title  of  emperor, 
which  was  also  claimed  by  William  of  Holland.  The 
latter  was  favoured  by  the  Guelphs  and  by  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.,  who  excommunicated  Conrad,  the  chief  of  the 
Ghibelines.  Conrad  led  an  army  into  Italy  in  1251, 
and  took  Naples  and  other  places.  He  died  in  1254, 
lea\^ng  a  son,  Conrad  V.,  or  Conradin. 

See  Vo u  Raumhp.,  “Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen;”  Gundling, 
*f Geschichte  und  Thater.  Conrads  IV.,”  1719. 

Conrad  V.,  or  Con'ra-din,  [Lat.  Conradi'nus;  It. 
Conradino,  kon-rS-dee'no,]  born  in  1252,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  Conrad  IV.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
usurped  by  his  uncle  Manfred,  and  was  offered  by  the 


pope  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  defeated  Manfred  in  1265 
and  made  himself  master  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Con¬ 
radin  attempted  to  enforce  his  rights,  but  was  defeated  at 
Tagliacozzo  in  1268,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

See  Von  Raumer,  “Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen  ;”  W.  Jaeger, 
“  Geschichte  Conradins  II.  Konigs  beider  Sicilien,”  17SJ5  ;  C.  M.  Ric- 
cio,  “  Alcuni  Studii  storici  intorno  a  Manfredi  e  Conradino,”  1850. 

Conrad,  Marquis  of  Tyre  and  Montferrat,  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  captain  of  the  crusaders.  He  defended  Tyre  against 
Saiadin  about  1188.  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
He  had  just  been  elected  King  of  Jerusalem,  when  he 
was  assassinated,  at  Tyre,  in  1 192. 

Conrad  of  Kirchberg,  a  German  minnesinger,  was  a 
native  of  Suabia,  and  lived  about  1150-90. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Conrad  of  Wurtzburg,  an  eminent  German  minne¬ 
singer  or  troubadour,  of  whose  life  little  is  known.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  epic  poem  on  the  Trojan 
war.  Died  in  1287. 

See  GrvEVinus,  “  Geschichte  der  Altdeutschen  Poesie . 

Conrad,  kon'r&t,  or  Coenrads,  koon'r&ts,  (Aura- 
ham,)  a  skilful  Dutch  designer  and  engraver,  flourished 
about  1650.  His  works  are  mostly  portraits. 

Con'rad,  (Charles  M.,)  a  lawyer,  born  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  about  1804,  removed  in  his  youth  to  Louisiana. 
He  was  appointed' secretary  of  war  by  President  Fillmore 
in  August,  1850,  and  held  office  till  1853.  He  was  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  1862-64.  Died  Feb.  11,  1878. 

Conrad,  (Karl  Immanuel,)  a  German  painter,  born 
in  Berlin,  March  30,  1810.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and 
Diisseldorf,  and  won  a  high  place  as  a  painter  of  build¬ 
ings  and  interiors,  and  as  an  etcher.  Died  July  12,  1873. 

Conrad,  (Robert  T.,)  an  American  dramatist,  orator, 
and  judge,  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1809.  He  pro¬ 
duced  two  tragedies,  entitled  “Conrad  of  Naples,”  and 
“  Aylmere,”  which  were  performed  with  success.  About 
1840  he  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
in  Philadelphia.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1852.  In  1854  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  American  party.  “  His  ‘  Aylmere,’  ”  says  R.  W. 
Griswold,  “has  proved  the  most  successful  American 
drama  yet  written.”  Died  in  1858. 

See  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America. 

Conrad,  (Timothy  Abbott,)  an  American  concho- 
logist  and  palaeontologist,  born  in  New  Jersey  about 
1804.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Fossil 
Shells  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  North  America,” 
(1832,)  and  “Palaeontology  of  the  State  of  New  York,” 
(1838-40.)  He  was  one  of  the  naturalists  employed  by 
the  State  of  New  York  about  1838.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Moscow, 
and  of  other  learned  societies.  Died  in  1877. 

Conradi,  kon-r&'dee,  (August,)  a  German  musical 
composer,  born  in  Berlin  in  1821,  produced  “  Rubezahl,” 
an  opera,  in  1847.  His  compositions  include  symphonies, 
overtures,  dance-music,  songs,  etc.  Died  May  21,  1873. 

Conradi,  kon-r&'dee,  (Johann  Wilhelm  Heinrich,) 
a  German  physician,  born  at  Marburg  in  1780,  became 
in  1837  professor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen.  He  wrote 
a  “Manual  of  General  Therapeutics,”  (1833,)  anc*  other 
medical  works.  Died  June  17,  1861. 

Conradin,  kon'ri-din,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
princes  of  Germany,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad  IV., 
was  born  in  1252.  He  was  despoiled  of  Naples  by  his 
uncle  Manfred.  Being  acknowledged  by  the  Ghibellines 
as  emperor,  he  marched  into  Italy,  was  routed  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  at  Tagliacozzo,  August  23,  1268,  and  was 
executed  at  Naples,  October  29  of  that  year. 

Conrart,  kftN'rtR',  (Valentin,)  born  in  Paris  in  1603, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French  Academy,  which 
first  met  in  his  house,  and  which  was  chartered  in  1635. 
He  was  then  chosen  its  perpetual  secretary.  He  was  a 
councillor  and  secretary  to  the  king.  Died  in  1675. 

Conring,  kon'ring,  (Elisa  Sophia,)  a  German  poet¬ 
ess,  was  a  daughter  of  Hermann  Conring,  noticed  below 
and  wife  of  the  Baron  von  Reichenbach.  She  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  verse  the  “  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  wrote  other  poetry.  Died  in  1718. 

Her  sister,  Maria  Sophia,  was  also  a  poetess. 

Conring,  kon'ring,  [Lat.  Conrin'gius,]  (Hermann,) 
a  very  learned  writer  on  history,  law,  medicine,  etc.,  was 
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born  at  Norden,  in  East  Friesland,  in  1606.  He  was 
chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Helmstedt 
in  1632.  In  1650  he  received  the  title  of  Physician  to 
Christina  of  Sweden.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Helmstedt,  and  by  his  lectures  and 
writings  acquired  such  renown  that  he  was  consulted  by 
several  kings  on  important  questions.  He  published,  in 
Latin,  many  excellent  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Origin  of  German  Law,”  (1643,)  “  On  the 
Causes  of  the  Physical  Constitution  ( corporis  habitd) 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Germans,”  (1645,)  and  “  On 
the  Limits  of  the  German  Empire.”  Died  in  1681. 

See  A.  Froeling,  “  Leichenpredigt  auf  H.  Conringium  nebst 
semem  Lebenslauf,”  1682;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgememe  En- 
cyklopaedie Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Conringius.  See  Conring. 

Con'ry,  written  also  Conroy,  [Lat.  Con'rius,]  (Flo¬ 
rence,)  an  Irish  theologian,  born  at  Galway  in  1560. 
He  became  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
published  a  “  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of  Saint 
Augustine,”  (1634.)  Died  at  Madrid  in  1629. 

Consalvi,  kon-sil'vee,  (Ercole,)  Cardinal,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  statesman,  born  in  Rome  in  1757.  At  an  early 
age  he  obtained  the  office  of  auditor  dt  Rota ,  a  member 
of  the  highest  civil  court.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  or  first  minister,  of  Pius  VII.,  and  in 
1801  negotiated  the  Concordat  with  Bonaparte  in  Paris. 
In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  French  emperor,  he 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1806,  and  exiled  from  Rome 
about  1810.  From  1814,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
office  of  secretary,  to  1823,  the  Papal  States  experienced 
the  benefits  of  his  liberal  and  humane  policy.  Capital 
punishment  for  heresy,  and  the  torture,  were  abolished, 
and  new  codes  of  law  were  enacted.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Bartholdi,  “Ziige  aus  dem  Leben  des  Cardinal  Consalvi,” 
1825;  “Cenni  biografici  sul  Cardinale  Consalvi,”  Venice,  1824. 

Consbruch,  kons'bRooK,  (Georg  Wilhelm  Chris¬ 
toph,)  a  German  medical  writer,  born  in  Westphalia  in 
1764- 

Conscience,  k^N'se'ftNss',  (Henri  or  Hendrik,)  a 
popular  Flemish  novelist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1812.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1830,  but  retired  from  that  service 
a  few  years  later,  after  composing  some  popular  songs. 
In  1837  he  produced,  in  Flemish,  a  successful  romance, 
“The  Year  of  Miracles,  1566,”  (“In  het  Vonderjaer,”) 
and  another  entitled  “  Phantasia.”  His  reputation  was 
confirmed  by  “The  Lion  of  Flanders,”  (1838,)  which 
was  translated  into  the  principal  European  languages. 
In  1870  he  gained  a  national  prize  by  his  romance  “  Bavo 
en  Lieveken.”  Among  his  other  tales  are  the  following, 
all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English:  “The 
Progress  of  a  Painter,”  “The  Good  Mother,”  “The 
Curse  of  the  Village,”  “The  Happiness  of  being  Rich,” 
“Count  Hugo  of  Craenhove,”  “The  Conscript,”  “The 
Poor  Gentleman,”  and  “  The  Demon  of  Gold.”  Died 
September  11,  1883. 

Considdrant,  kAN'se'di'rftN',  (Victor,)  a  French 
socialist,  born  at  Salins  in  1808.  Pie  became  a  disciple 
of  Fourier  about  1831,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1837,  was  recognized  as  the  chief  apostle  of  Fourierism. 
In  1845  he  began  to  issue  in  Paris  the  “  Democratic  Pa- 
cifique,”  a  daily  political  journal.  After  the  revolution 
of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  acted 
with  the  “Mountain”  party.  About  1854  he  founded  a 
colony  in  Texas.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Des- 
tinee  social  e,”  (1834-44.)  Died  December  27,  1893. 

Consolini,  kon-so-lee'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Sinigaglia,  June  7,  1807.  In  1866  he 
was  created  a  cardinal-deacon.  He  became  prefect  of 
the  Propaganda.  Died  in  1884. 

Con'sta-ble,  (kun'sta-b’l,)  (Archibald,)  an  eminent 
Scottish  publisher,  born  at  Kellie  in  1776 .  He  opened 
a  shop  in  Edinburgh  in  1795,  and  in  ido2  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  which  he  managed  twenty- 
four  years.  He  published  Scott’s  first  original  work  in 
1805,  and  gave  that  author  one  thousand  pounds  for 
“Marmion”  in  1807.  Constable  &  Company  also  pub¬ 
lished  Scott’s  prose  works,  (1813-26.)  In  consequence 
partly  of  his  generosity  and  want  of  prudence,  he  failed 
in  1825  for  about  ,£250,000,  in  which  failure  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  largely  involved.  Died  in  1826. 


Con'sta-ble,  (Henry,)  an  English  poet,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Cambridge  about  1580.  He  published  a  volume 
of  sonnets,  which  were  commended  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
others. 

See  Warton,  “History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Constable,  (Henry  Strickland,)  an  English  author, 
born  in  1821..  Plis  name  was  originally  Strickland.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  “  Travel  Thought 
and  Travel  Fancies,”  “  Our  Medicine-Men,”  “Fashions 
of  the  Day  in  Medicine  and  Science,”  etc. 

Constable,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  in  1776,  was  the 
son  of  a  miller.  Plis  early  love  of  art  was  encouraged 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont.  In  1799  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  in  1819  a  large 
picture  of  a  “  Scene  on  the  River  Stour,”  usually  called 
“The  White  Horse,”  which  is  among  his  best  works. 
The  public  and  the  artists  were  slow  to  appreciate  his 
simplicity  of  style,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  contempt  of 
conventionalities.  Pie  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician 
in  1829.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Corn- 
Field,”  (1826,)  and  “The  Valley  Farm,”  (1835.)  Hied 
in  1837. 

Constance.  See  Constantius. 

Con'stance,  Empress  of  Germany,  was  a  daughter 
of  Roger,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  born  in 
1155.  She  was  married  in  1185  to  the  emperor  Henry 
VI.,  and  became  the  mother  of  Frederick  II.  In  1194 
she  inherited  the  throne  of  her  father.  Died  in  1198. 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Constance,  Queen  of  Sicily,  was  the  daughter  of 
King  Manfred.  She  became  the  wife  of  Pedro  of  Aragon 
in  1261.  She  reigned  in  the  island  of  Sicily  from  1283 
until  her  death,  in  1298. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Con'stance,  (Faulcon,  Faulkon,  or  Phaulkon,) 
an  ambitious  Greek  adventurer,  whose  proper  name  was 
Con'stan-tin,  was  born  in  Cephalonia  about  1648.  After 
having  been  a  trader  in  the  East  Indies,  he  went  to  Siam, 
where  about  1680  he  became  prime  minister.  He  made 
an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  Siam.  Having  attempted  to  establish  there 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  French  domination, 
he  wras  killed  by  some  natives,  who  conspired  against 
him,  about  1688. 

See  P.  d’OrliJans,  “  Vie  de  M.  Constance “  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Constance  Chlore.  See  Constantius  I. 

Constancio,  kon-stin'se-o,  (Francisco  Solano,)  a 
Portuguese  physician  and  writer  on  science,  born  at  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1777.  From  1820  to  1829  he  was  minister  from 
Portugal  to  the  United  States.  Died  in  Paris  in  1846. 

Con'stans  [Fr.  Constant,  kiN'stftN'j  I.,  (Flavius 
Julius,)  the  third  son  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  was  born  about  320  a.  d.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  337,  he  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Western  Ulyricum.  His  brother  Constan¬ 
tine,  having  invaded  his  dominions,  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle  in  340,  when  the  victor  became  master 
of  the  whole  Western  Empire.  He  was  indolent,  weak, 
and  depraved.  He  favoured  Athanasius,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  Arians.  Magnentius  having  revolted 
in  Gaul,  Constans  fled  towards  Spain,  but  was  overtaken 
near  the  Pyrenees,  and  killed,  in  350  a.d. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Lb 
Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Constans  II.,  (Flavius  Heraclius,)  born  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  630  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Constantine  III., 
Emperor  of  the  East,  whom  he  succeeded  in  641.  He 
waged  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Saracens,  who  con¬ 
quered  Egypt  and  Rhodes  from  him.  He  favoured  the 
Monothelites,  and  issued  an  edict  which  prohibited  the 
discussion  of  religious  questions.  In  655  he  was  signally 
defeated  by  the  Arabs  at  sea.  His  cruelty,  avarice,  etc. 
rendered  him  generally  detested.  He  was  assassinated 
at  Syracuse  in  668,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Con¬ 
stantine  IV.,  (Pogonatus.) 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Abool- 
feda,  “  Annales  ;”  Le  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Constant.  See  Constans. 
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Constant,  (Benjamin,)  a  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris,  June  io,  1845.  His  first  picture, 
“Hamlet  and  the  King,”  was  exhibited  in  1869,  and 
was  followed  by  numerous  others  of  note.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  painters  of  the  modern 
French  school.  Was  promoted  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1884.  Died  May  26,  1902. 

Constant,  (Noemie.)  See  Rouvier. 

Constant  de  Rebecque,  kdN'stftN'  deh  reh-bSk', 
(Benjamin,)  commonly  called  simply  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  a  French  publicist,  orator,  and  politician,  was 
born  of  French  Protestant  parents  at  Lausanne  in  1767. 
He  was  a  fellow-student  of  Erskine  and  Mackintosh  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1795  he  entered  Paris  as  a  protege  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  (of  whom  he  was  a  life-long  admirer,) 
and  in  1799  became  a  member  of  the  Tribunate.  Plis 
opposition  to  the  First  Consul  resulted  in  his  removal 
and  banishment  in  1801.  He  visited  several  courts  of 
Europe  during  the  ensuing  years.  In  1813  he  composed 
his  celebrated  pamphlet  “  On  the  Spirit  of  Conquest  and 
Usurpation,”  which  procured  him  the  favour  of  the  allied 
powers.  As  an  editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  he 
denounced  Napoleon  in  1815,  but  was  persuaded  to 
accept  a  place  in  his  council  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
After  the  second  restoration  he  became  a  popular  chief 
of  the  opposition,  and  in  1819  was  chosen  a  deputy  for 
La  Sarthe.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  witty 
debaters  of  that  period,  and  was  for  some  time  the  leader 
and  moderator  of  the  Liberal  party.  Just  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830,  in  which  he  was  not  an  actor,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  December,  1830,  leaving,  besides  many  political 
works,  a  treatise  “  On  Religion,  considered  in  its  Source, 
its  Form'Sj  and  its  Developments,”  (5  vols.,  1823-31.)  He 
had  great  facility  in  composition.  His  letters  are  models 
of  grace  and  finesse ,  but  seem  very  deficient  in  heart. 
He  has  been  called  a  second  Voltaire,  and  was  reputed 
the  most  brilliant  converser  among  the  men  of  his  age. 
Though  a  professor  of  the  Protestant  religion,  he  appears 
to  have  been  profoundly  skeptical. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Restoration;”  Louis  Bi_anc, 
“Histoire  de  dix  Ans;”  Sainte-Beuve,  articles  in  the  “  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes”  for  1844  and  1845;  De  Cormenin,  “Le  Livre  des 
Orateurs;”  J.  Pharaon,  “Notice  sur  B.  Constant,”  1830;  Louis  de 
Lom£nie,  “  B.  Constant,”  1841 ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Constant  de  Rebecque,  (David,)  great-grandfather 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  was  born  in  1638.  He  was  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  lived  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne. 
He  wrote  an  “  Epitome  of  Politics,”  and  edited  some  of 
the  works  of  Cicero,  Florus,  and  Erasmus.  Died  in  1733. 

Constant-Prevost.  See  Provost. 

Constantia,  kon-stan'she-a,  (Flavia  Valeria,)  a 
half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  about  ^00  A.D., 
was  married  in  313  to  the  emperor  Licinius.  The  mu¬ 
tual  attachment  between  her  and  Constantine  appears 
to  have  continued  even  after  Licinius  was  killed  by  his 
order.  She  used  her  influence  in  favour  of  the  Arian 
creed.  Died  about  330. 

Constantin.  See  Constantine. 

Constantin,  kdN'st&N't&N',  (Abraham,)  a  skilful 
Swiss  painter  on  porcelain,  born  at  Geneva  in  1785, 
worked  in  Paris.  He  copied  some  pictures  of  Raphael 
on  porcelain. 

Constantin,  k6N/st6N/tiN/,  (Robert,)  a  French  scho¬ 
lar  and  eminent  linguist,  born  at  Caen.  He  graduated 
as  a  physician  in  1564,  and  practised  at  Montauban.  For 
the  sake  of  religious  freedom  he  retired  to  Germany, 
where  he  died  in  1605.  He  had  compiled  a  “Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum,”  (1562,)  which  was  highly  esteemed. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Con'stan-tine,  [Lat.  Constanti'nus  ;  Gr.  Kuvarav- 
nvof;  Fr.  Constantin,  k6N/st&N/tiN';  Ger.  Constan¬ 
tin,  kon-stin-teen';  It.  Constantino,  kon-stin-tee'no; 
Dutch,  Konstantijn,  kon-stin-tln',]  (Flavius  Vale¬ 
rius  Aurelius,)  surnamed  the  Great,  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  emperor  of  Rome,  born  in  272  a.d.,  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  wife  Helena. 
Before  his  accession,  his  talents,  courage,  and  martial  ser¬ 
vices  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  of  the  army,  and  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Galerius,  one  of  the  two  emperors 
then  reigning.  He  was  at  York  when  his  father  died 


there,  in  July,  306,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
legions  under  his  command.  Galerius  accorded  to  him 
only  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  conferred  the  rank  of  Au¬ 
gustus  on  his  own  son,  Severus.  At  Rome,  Maxentius 
and  his  father  Maximian,  in  the  absence  of  Galerius, 
raised  a  successful  revolt,  (307,)  after  which  six  emperots 
and  Caesars  at  one  time  ruled  the  provinces  of  Rome. 
About  307  Constantine  married  Fausta,  daughter  of 
Maximian;  but  a  war  soon  ensued  between  these  em¬ 
perors,  and  Maximian,  having  been  defeated,  was  put  to 
death  in  309.  Galerius  died  in  311,  after  which  Licinius 
and  Maximin  remained  masters  of  the  provinces  east  of 
Italy.  In  312,  Constantine,  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  marched 
against  Maxentius,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
Rome  in  that  year.  About  this  time,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  miraculous 
vision,  in  which  he  saw  in  the  heavens  the  sign  of  a  cross, 
with  this  inscription,  “Thou  shalt  conquer  by  this  sign,” 
(“  In  hoc  signo  vinces.”) 

Having  obtained  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  West, 
including  Italy  and  Africa,  he  began  to  favour  more 
openly  the  Christians,  and  displayed  wisdom  in  the 
promotion  of  order  and  prosperity  among  his  subjects. 
In  314  he  fought  in  Thrace  an  indecisive  battle  against 
Licinius,  his  only  remaining  rival,  and  then  made  a 
peace,  which  lasted  nine  years.  During  this  period  he 
was  employed  in  political  reforms,  and  adopted  a  more 
humane  code  of  laws,  by  which  Christianity  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  the  pagan  worship 
was  still  tolerated. 

In  323  he  gained  a  complete  victoiv  over  Licinius 
near  Adrianople,  and  another  opposite  Byzantium,  after 
which  he  was  the  sole  emperor.  He  assembled  at  Nic«ea 
in  325  the  first  general  council,  in  which  Arianism  was 
condemned  and  a  famous  Catholic  creed  was  adopted. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  has  left 
a  deep  stain  on  his  memory,  the  execution  of  his  eldest 
son,  Crispus,  falsely  accused  of  a  crime  by  Fausta,  who 
was  his  step-mother.  About  328  he  transferred  his  court 
to  Byzantium,  which  he  enlarged,  and  the  name  of  which 
he  changed  to  Constantinople, — “  City  of  Constantine.” 
The  duration  of  the  Eastern  Empire  so  many  centuries 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  seems  to  approve  the  wisdom 
of  his  policy  in  this  affair.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  favoured  the  Arians,  and  recalled  some  banished 
bishops  of  that  party.  He  died  at  Nicomedia  in  337  A.D., 
having  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Con¬ 
stantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  His  character  is 
variously  estimated ;  but  it  is  admitted  that-he  had  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman  and  general.  He 
was  far  from  being  a  saint,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr 
was  not  even  a  Christian,  though  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  baptized  just  before  his  death. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Euse¬ 
bius,  “Vita  Constantini ;”  Vogt,  “  Historic  Constantini  Magni,” 
1720;  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs  ;”  Joseph  Fletcher, 
“Life  of  Constantine  the  Great,”  1852;  J.  C.  F.  Manso,  “Leben 
Constantin’s  des  Grossen,”  1817;  Jakob  Burckhardt,  “Die  Zeit 
Constantin’s  des  Grossen,”  1853. 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  II.,  (Flavius 
Claudius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Arelatum  (now  Arles) 
in  312  a.d.’  In  335  he  was  intrusted  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  at  the  death  of 
b.is  father,  in  337,  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  the  same 
provinces,  with  a  part  of  Africa.  Having  invaded  the 
dominions  of  his  brother  Constans,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle  near  Aquileia  in  340.  He  left  no  issue. 

See  JEusebius,  “Vita  Constantini;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  III.,  (Flavius 
Heraclius,)  called  No'vus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  born 
in  612  a.d.,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  and 
Eudoxia.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  641,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  empire  with  his  half-brother  Heracleonas. 
After  a  reign  of  three  months,  he  died,  or  was  poisoned 
by  Martina,  his  step-mother.  He  left  a  son,  Constans  II. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  IV.,  surnamed 
Pogona'tus,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 
his  father,  Constans  II.,  in  668  a.d.  A  powerful  Arabian 
fleet  in  672  blockaded  Constantinople,  his  capital,  which 
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was  defended  by  the  Greek  fire  newly  invented.  After 
fighting  several  years,  the  Arabs  purchased  peace  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  In  680  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monothelites 
were  condemned.  He  died  in  685,  and  left  the  throne  to 
his  son,  Justinian  II. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.” 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  V.,  surnamed  Co- 
PROn'ymus,  [6  Konpuvvfiop,]  Emperor  of  the  East,  born 
in  719  a.d.,  was  the  son  of  Leo  III.,  (Isaurus,)  whom  he 
succeeded  in  741.  In  743  he  defeated  Artavasdes,  who 
had  rebelled  and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  capital. 
He  was  a  zealous  iconoclast  and  a  persecutor  of  the 
orthodox.  In  754  he  assembled  a  council  which  con¬ 
demned  the  worship  of  images.  He  appears  to  have 
been  unprincipled  and  superstitious.  He  died  in  775, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leo  IV. 

See  Cedrhnus,  “Compendium;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.” 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  VI.,  (Flavius,) 
born  in  771  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Leo  IV.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  780,  he  became  emperor  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  the  am¬ 
bitious  Irene.  (See  Irene.)  A  council  held  at  Nicaea  in 
787  restored  the  worship  of  images.  After  the  end  of 
his  minority,  Irene,  who  still  wished  to  rule,  was  kept 
in  confinement.  In  797  she  conspired  against  him  with 
success,  and  injuries  were  inflicted  on  him  which  caused 
his  death.  Irene  then  became  his  successor. 

See  Le  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  VII.,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  surnamed  Porphyrogen'itus,  [Gr.  6  IIop^upo- 
ybvijTO^  i.e.  “  Born  in  Purple,”]  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Leo  VI.,  was  born  in  905  a.d.  His  father  died  in  91 1, 
soon  after  which  Romanus  Lecapenus  usurped  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  ruled  as  emperor  until  944.  The  popular 
favour  then  restored  Constantine,  who  in  his  long  se¬ 
clusion  from  public  life  had  cultivated  learning  and 
science  with  success.  He  gained  the  affection  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  by  his  humanity  and  love  of  justice,  and  composed 
several  valuable  works,  among  which  is  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Government  of  the  Empire.”  He  was  poisoned 
in  959  by  his  son  and  successor,  Romanus  II. 

See  Leichius,  “  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Constantini  Porphyro- 
geniti,”  1746;  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  VIIL  was  the  son 
of  Romanus  Lecapenus  the  usurper.  He  and  his  brother 
Stephen  reigned  a  few  months  between  the  deposition 
of  Romanus  Lecapenus  and  the  restoration  of  Constan¬ 
tine  VII.,  944  a.d.  Died  about  946. 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  IX.,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  born  in  961  A.D.,  was  the  second  son  of  Ro¬ 
manus  II.  In  976  his  brother  Basil  II.  and  he  were 
proclaimed  emperors.  He  took  no  part  in  the  affairs  of 
state  until  the  death  of  Basil,  in  1025.  His  reign  was 
disgraced  by  cruelty  and  other  vices.  He  died  in  1028, 
without  male  heir,  and  was  succeeded  by  Romanus 
Argyrus. 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  XL,  surnamed  Mo- 
nom'achus,  [6  M ovofiaxog,]  became  Emperor  of  the  East 
in  1042  by  marriage  with  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  Constan¬ 
tine  IX.  His  surname  was  given  on  account  of  his 
courage  in  war.  A  memorable  event  of  his  reign  was 
the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches, 
which  began  in  1054  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Died,  without  issue,  in  1054. 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  XL,  surnamed 
Du'cas,  [Gr.  6  Aou/caf,]  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  chosen 
as  his  successor  by  Isaac  Comnenus,  who  abdicated  in 
1059  a.d.  He  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  gen¬ 
eral,  but  proved  rather  incompetent  as  a  ruler.  He  died 
in  1067,  leaving  three  minor  sons,  Michael,  Androni'cus, 
and  Constantine ;  but  Romanus  Diogenes  was  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  youngest  of  the  three  sons  was  styled 
Constantine  XII.,  about  1071;  but  his  reign  was  only 
nominal. 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  XTTT,  surnamed 
Pal>eologus,  (pa-le-ol'o-gus,)  the  last  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Manuel  II.,  and  was 
born  in  1394.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  John  VII.,  in 
1448.  By  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks  the  empire 


had  been  reduced  within  a  very  small  compass.  In  1453 
Mahomet  II.  besieged  the  capital  with  250,000  men, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  contest  of  several  weeks,  took  it 
by  storm.  Constantine  was  killed  in  the  fight  just  as 
the  Turks  entered  the  walls.  * 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Von 
Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Constantine,  (or  Constantinus,)  surnamed  the 
African,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  studied  at  Babylon, 
visited  India,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Salerno.  He  pub¬ 
lished  works  on  medicine  and  other  sciences,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  some  of  the  best  Greek  and  Arabic  books. 
Died  in  1087. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Constantine,  (or  Constantinus,)  Pope,  a  native  of 
Syria,  succeeded  Sisinnius  in  708  a.d.  He  is  said  to 
have  approved  the  worship  of  images,  in  opposition  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  714,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gregory  II. 

Con'stan-tine,  (Nikolaevitch,)  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  was 
born  September  21,  1827.  During  his  childhood  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Under 
the  instructions  of  Admiral  Liitke,  he  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  naval  science.  His  talents  and  disposition 
rendered  him  a  favourite,  especially  with  the  old  Russian 
party.  He  married  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg  in  1848.  He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  late  war  against  France  and  England,  and  commanded 
the  fleet  in  the  Baltic  in  1854-55.  By  his  cautious  de¬ 
fensive  operations  he  prevented  the  British  from  gaining 
any  decisive  victories  over  his  fleet.  He  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Poland  in  1862.  Died  January  25,  1892. 

Constantine,  (Pavlovitch,)  Grand  Duke,  the 
second  son  of  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  was  born  at 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1779.  In  1796  he  married  Juliana; 
Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  an  aunt  of  Queen  Victoria. 
His  martial  conduct  was  applauded  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,) 
where  he  commanded  a  corps.  In  several  ensuing  cam¬ 
paigns  he  maintained  his  reputation  for  courage.  He 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  Poland  in  1814.  In  1820, 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  he  married  a 
Polish  lady  named  Grudzinska,  by  which  he  appears  to 
have  injured  his  prospects  or  forfeited  his  claim  as  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne.  At  the  death  of  Alexander 
without  issue  in  1825,  Constantine  renounced  his  right  in 
favour  of  his  younger  brother  Nicholas,  who  had  offered 
to  acknowledge  him  as  Czar.  He  became  Viceroy  of 
Poland,  where  his  tyranny  provoked  a  revolt  in  1830. 
In  the  war  which  ensued  he  acted  an  inferior  part,  and 
died  of  cholera  in  1831. 

See  Harro  Harring,  “Der  Grossfurst  Constantin  wie  er  war,” 
1832. 

Constantine  Manasses.  See  Manasses. 

Constantino,  the  Italian  of  Constantine,  which 
see. 

Constantino,  kon-stln-tee'no,  (Manoel,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  historian,  born  at  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  became 
professor  of  theology  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a  “History 
of  the  Kings  of  Portugal,”  (1601.)  Died  in  1614. 

Constantinus,  the  Latin  of  Constantine,  which  see. 

Con-stan-ti'nus,  a  Greek  or  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  those  whom  Justinian  selected,  in  528  a.d.,  to  frame 
the  first  Code. 

Constantinus,  (Julius  Celsus,)  the  author  of  a  well- 
written  commentary  on  the  “Life  of  Caesar,”  which  first 
appeared  as  an  appendage  to  “  Caesar’s  Commentaries” 
in  1473.  Walckenaer  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he 
wrote  in  the  tenth  century  and  lived  in  Constantinople. 

Con-stan'ti-us  (kon-stan'she^Uo)  I.,  commonly  called 
Constantius  -Clilo'rus,  [Fr.  Constance  Chlore, 
kdN'st&Ns'  kloR,]  (Flavius  Valerius,)  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  born  about  250  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  Constantine  the  Great.  In  292,  Diocle¬ 
tian  and  Maximian,  in  order  to  divide  the  labours  of  the 
administration,  chose  Galerius  and  Constantius,  each  of 
whom  received  the  title  of  Caesar.  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  were  allotted  to  the  latter,  who  was  required  to 
repudiate  Helena  and  marry  Theodora,  the  daughter 
of  Maximian.  He  became  emperor  in  305,  on  the  ab- 
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dication  of  Diocletian,  and  died  at  Y ork  in  306,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  a  just  and  humane  ruler.  His  son 
Constantine  was  his  successor. 

See  Eutropius;  Aurelius  Victor,  “Caesares.” 

Constantius  [Fr.  Constance,  kAN'stfiNs']  II.,  (Fla¬ 
vius  Julius,)  the  third  son  of  Constantine  I.,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  was  born  at  Sirmium  in  3 1 7  a.  d.  By  his  father’s 
will  he  inherited  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egypt  in  337. 
It  is  said  that  he  ordered  or  permitted  the  massacre  of 
his  father’s  nephews,  brother,  etc.  at  the  time  of  his  ac¬ 
cession.  During  nearly  all  his  reign  he  was  at  war  with 
the  Persians,  by  whom  he  was  often  defeated.  In  350 
the  revolt  of  Magnentius  resulted  in  the  death  of  Con- 
stans,  Emperor  of  the  West.  Constantius  turned  his 
arms  against  Magnentius,  whom  he  defeated  at  Mursa,  on 
the  Drave,  in  351,  and  in  Gaul  in  353,  after  which  he  was 
master  of  the  whole  empire.  In  355  he  appointed  his 
cousin  Julian,  Caesar  and  commander  in  Gaul,  and  in 
357  visited  Rome  for  the  first  time.  He  favoured  the 
Arians,  and  banished  the  orthodox  bishops.  Julian 
having  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  Gaul, 
Constantius  was  marching  to  attack  him,  when  he  died 
near  Tarsus  in  361,  and  was  succeeded  by  Julian.  His 
reputation  is  not  high  either  for  talents  or  for  virtue. 

See  Eusebius,  “  Vita  Constants ;”  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des 
Empereurs;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Constantius  IIL,  Emperor  of  the  West,  a  native  of 
Illyria.  His  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  gen¬ 
eral  in  41 1  A.D.  He  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Hono- 
rius,  who  in  421  gave  him  the  title  of  Augustus  and 
received  him  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  He  died  in 
421,  leaving  a  son,  who  became  Valentinian  III. 

See  Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs Le  Beau,  “  His¬ 
toire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Constanzo,  (Angelo.)  See  Costanzo,  di. 

Contades,  de,d<jhkAN'tSd',  (Louis  George  Erasme,) 
Marquis,  born  in  1704,  became  a  marshal  in  1758,  and 
commanded  in  Germany,  where  he  took  several  fortified 
towns,  but  was  defeated  at  Minden  in  1759,  and  was  soon 
recalled.  Died  in  1795. 

Contamine,  deh,  deh  kAN'ti'mAn',  (Theodore,)  Vi- 
comte,  a  French  general,  born  at  Givet  (Ardennes)  in 
1773.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  (1805.) 
Died  in  1845. 

Contant,  kAN'tAN',  (Pau^)  a  French  botanist  and 
poet,  born  about  1570,  established  a  botanic  garden  a 
Poitiers.  He  described  the  plants  and  animals  which 
he  had  collected,  in  a  poem  called  “Jardin  et  Cabinet 
poetique,”  (1609.)  Died  in  1632. 

Contant  d’lvry,  kAN'tAN'  dAv're',  (Pierre,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  architect,  born  at  Ivry-sur  Seine  in  1698, 
studied  design  under  Watteau.  He  designed  the  church 
of  Conde  in  Flanders,  that  of  Saint- Waast  at  Arras,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris.  His  plans 
for  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  were  adopted ;  but  hr 
died  before  it  was  finished,  in  1777. 

Contant  d’Orville,  kAN'tAn'  doR'vAl',  (Andr£  Guil¬ 
laume,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Paris  about  1730. 
He  published  an  “  Account  of  the  Different  Nations,”  etc., 
(6  vols.,  1772,)  and  other  works.  Died  about  1800. 

Contarini,  kon-t^-ree'nee,  a  noble  family  of  Venice, 
which  has  produced  many  doges,  senators,  etc.  Do¬ 
menico  was  doge  from  1043  to  1071.  Giacomo  was  doge 
from  1275  to  1280.  Andrea  Contarini  was  chosen  to 
that  office  in  1367.  About  1380  the  Genoese,  having 
taken  Chiozza,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Venetian 
state,  which  Contarini  saved  in  that  year  by  a  decisive 
victory.  He  died  in  1382,  aged  about  eighty-.  Domenico 
II.  became  doge  in  1659,  when  the  republic  was  at  war 
with  the  Turks  for  the  possession  of  Candia.  The  cele¬ 
brated  siege  of  Candia  ended  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
Venetians  in  1667,  after  the  Turks  had  lost  100,000  men. 
Died  in  1674. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rd- 
publiques  Italiennes.” 

Contarini,  (Ambrogio,)  a  Venetian  senator  and  tra¬ 
veller,  was  sent  in  1473  as  ambassador  to  the  King  of 
Persia.  Passing  through  Poland,  Russia,  etc.,  he  found 
the  king  at  Ispahan  and  made  a  treaty  with  him.  Having 
returned  to  Venice  in  1477,  he  published  a  curious  jour¬ 
nal  of  his  mission. 


Contarini,  (Gasparo,)  Cardinal,  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Venice  in  1483.  He  was  employed  as  nego¬ 
tiator  in  important  missions,  and  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1535.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the  “Immortality  of  the 
Soul,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1542. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise;”  L.  Beccatelli,  “Vita  d» 
Cardinale  G.  Contarini,”  1746. 

Contarini,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter  of  history 
and  portraits,  born  at  Venice  in  1549,  was  an  imitator 
of  Titian.  Pie  excelled  in  the  adornment  of  arches 
and  ceilings.  He  worked  in  Germany  for  the  emperor 
Rodolph  II.  Died  in  1605. 

Contarini,  (Vincenzo,)  born  at  Venice  in  1577,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  eloquence  at  Padua  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  published  a  volume  of  “Various  Read¬ 
ings  of  Classic  Authors,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died 
in  1617. 

Contat,  kAN'ti',  (Louise,)  a  popular  French  actress* 
born  in  Paris  in  1760;  died  in  1813. 

Conte.  See  Leconte. 

ContA,  kAN'ti',  (Nicolas  Jacques,)  a  French  painter, 
chemist,  and  mechanician,  born  in  Normandy  in  1755. 
In  1798  he  followed  the  French  army  to  Egypt,  where 
he  rendered  great  services,  as  artist  and  savant,  in  the 
invention  or  fabrication  of  arms,  tools,  machines,  etc. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  was  selected  to  direct 
the  execution  of  the  great  work  on  Egypt  published  by 
the  Egyptian  Commission.  He  invented  a  machine 
by  which  he  engraved  with  surprising  facility.  Died 
in  1803. 

See  E.  F.  Jomard,  “Vie,  Travaux  et  Services  de  N.  J.  Conti, 
1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Genirale.” 

Conte,  del,  dAl  kon'ti,  (Jacopino,)  a  skilful  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1502,  worked  in  Rome,  where 
he  painted  several  popes  and  princes.  Died  in  1598. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Contessa,  kon-tes'si,  (Karl  Wilhelm  S Alice,)  a 
German  novelist,  born  at  Hirschberg  in  1777,  wrote, 
besides  other  novels,  “The  Talisman,”  (1810.)  Died 
in  1825. 

His  brother  Christian,  born  in  1767,  was  the  author 
of  several  tales  and  dramas  in  verse.  lie  died  in  Berlin 
in  1825. 

Conti,  kon'tee,  (Antonio  Schinllla,)  Abb£,  an 
Italian  poet  and  philosopher,  born  at  Padua  in  1677, 
removed  to  Venice  in  1699,  and  became  a  priest.  In  1715 
he  was  admitted,  through  the  influence  of  Newton,  into 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  studied  sciences  and 
philosophy  in  Paris  for  several  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
Italian  authors  who  contributed  most  to  impress  a  phi¬ 
losophic  character  on  the  literature  of  his  country.  In 
1739  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  which 
were  designed  to  form  a  grand  treatise  on  the  Beautiful, 
conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  It  comprised  a 
philosophic  poem,  entitled  “The  Sphere  of  Venus,”  (“  II 
Globo  di  Venere.”)  Died  at  Padua  in  1749. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Biografia  degli  Uomini  illustri;”  “  Nouvell* 
Biographie  G6n4rale.” 

Conti,  (Francesco  Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Florence,  January  20,  1681, 
held  for  many  years  the  position  of  court  theorbist  at 
Vienna.  He  composed  sixteen  operas,  the  best-known 
of  which  are  “Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Morena,”  and 
“Clotilde.”  Died  in  Vienna,  July  20,  1732. 

Conti,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  sometimes  called,  in 
Latin,  Quintia'nus  Sto'a,  an  Italian  author,  born  at 
Quinzano,  near  Brescia,  in  i486.  He  wrote  many  and 
various  works.  Died  in  1557. 

See  Cossando,  “Vitae  Quintiani  Stoae,”  1694;  Nic^ron,  “M£- 
moires.” 

Conti,  (M.  Antonio.)  See  Majoragio. 

Conti,  [Lat.  De  Comit'ibus,]  (NiccolA,)  an  Italian 
traveller,  born  in  Venice,  travelled  twenty-five  years, 
between  1419  and  1444,  in  India,  China,  and  the  Asiatic 
islands.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Ramusio’s  col¬ 
lection  is  commended. 

Conti,  (Noel,)  [Lat.  Nata'lis  Co'mes,]  a  learned 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Milan,  lived  in  Venice.  He  was 
the  author  of  Latin  odes  and  epigrams,  a  “Treatise  on 
Mythology,”  and  a  general  history  of  his  own  time. 
Died  about  1582. 
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Conti,  de,  deh  k<J>N'te',  (Armand  de  Bourbon — deh 
booR^N',)  Prince,  a  brother  of  the  great  Conde,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1629.  In  the  frivolous  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  commanded  an  army  in  opposition  to  Conde. 
He  married  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  1654  he 
commanded  in  Guienne,  and  took  two  towns  from  the 
Spaniards.  He  wrote  a  tract  against  stage-plays.  “  He 
ought  rather,”  says  Voltaire,  “to  have  written  against 
civil  wars.”  Died  in  1666. 

See  Cardinal  de  Retz,  “M&noires;”  La  Rochefoucauld, 
“  M^moires.” 

Conti,  de,  (Francois  Louis  de  Bourbon,)  Prince, 
a  French  general,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1664.  He  became  so  renowned  for  his  courage  and  his 
admirable  personal  and  mental  endowments  that  he  was 
elected  King  of  Poland  in  1697 ;  but  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
chosen  by  another  party,  obtained  possession.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  Steenkerke  in  1698.  In  consequence 
of  the  jealousy  or  prejudice  of  the  king,  he  did  not  obtain 
command  of  an  army  until  1709.  He  died  in  the  same 
year,  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
Saint-Simon,  who  is  sparing  of  praise,  represents  him 
as  “  the  delight  of  the  world  and  the  court,  the  idol  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  hero  of  the  officers.” 

See  Voltaire,  “  Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV Saint-Simon,  “  M£- 
moires “Journal  de  Dangeau.” 

Conti,  de,  (Louise  Marguerite  de  Lorraine — deh 
lo'r&n',)  Princess,  a  French  lady,  distinguished  for  her 
wit  and  talents,  born  in  1577.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  became  the  wife  of  a  Prince 
of  Conti,  after  whose  death  (1614)  she  was  married  se¬ 
cretly  to  Marshal  Bassompierre.  She  wrote  a  “History 
of  the  Amours  of  Henry  IV.”  Died  in  1631. 

Conti,  de’,  di  kon'tee,  (Giusto,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
orator,  surnamed  da  Val  Montone,  (di  vil  mon-to'ni,) 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  near  Rome,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  faithful  imitators  of  Petrarch.  Died  in  1449. 
A  volume  of  his  poems,  entitled  “  The  Beautiful  Hand,” 
(“  La  bella  Mano,”)  in  honour  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  the 
lady  whose  praises  the  poet  sang,  was  published  in  1472. 

Contile,  kon-tee'li,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Cetone,  near  Sienna,  in  1506.  He  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  (“Rime,”  1560,)  several  comedies  in  prose, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1574. 

Contreras,  de,  di  kon-tRa'r&s,  (Hieronimo,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Andalusia,  lived  about 
1600.  He  was  appointed  historiographer  by  Philip  IL 
Among  his  works  is  “  Selva  de  Aventuras.” 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Contri,  kon'tRee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
landscapes  and  flowers,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1680, 
settled  at  Cremona.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
art  of  transferring  frescos  to  canvas.  Died  in  1732. 

Contucci,  kon-toot'chee,  (Andrea,)  called  also  San¬ 
sovino,  (sin-so-vee'no,)  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  born  at  Sansovino,  in  Tuscany,  in  1460.  He 
worked  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  sculptors  of  his  age.  His  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  Rome,  were  much  admired.  He  built  a  palace 
for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  other  edifices.  Died  in  1529. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Con'verse,  (Charles  Crozat,)  an  American  musi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Warren,  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  He 
received  his  education  in  music  and  in  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic,  and  published  many  original  pieces 
of  music,  besides  several  compilations,  etc.  His  pro¬ 
ductions  bear  various  anagrammatical  pseudonyms,  as 
C.  O.  Nevers,  Karl  Reden,  and  E.  C.  Revons. 

Con'way,  (Henry  Seymour,)  Field-Marshal,  an 
English  general  and  statesman,  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Conway,  was  born  in  1720.  He  was  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden  in  1746.  As 
lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  in  Germany  in  1761. 
From  1765  to  1768  he  was  secretary  of  state  in  the  Whig 
cabinet.  In  1782  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  made  in  Parliament  a  motion  to  terminate 
hostilities  against  the  United  States,  in  allusion  to  which 
Burke  remarked,  “  All  England,  all  America,  joined  in  his 
applause.”  “He  was,”  says  Macaulay,  “versed  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  and  personally  courageous, 
but  wanted  vigour  and  capacity.”  Died  in  1795.  Mrs. 


Darner  the  artjst  was  his  only  child.  His  state  papers 
have  been  published. 

Conway,  (Moncure  Daniel,)  an  American  author 
and  preacher,  born  in  Stafford  county,  Virginia,  March 
17,  1832.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1849, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  afterwards  (1854) 
graduated  at  the  Unitarian  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  Unitarian 
pastor  and  an  active  anti-slavery  writer  and  speaker. 
In  1863  he  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation 
in  London,  England.  Among  his  works  are  “Tracts  for 
To-Day,”  (1858,)  “  The  Golden  Hour,”  (1862,)  “  Demon¬ 
ology  and  Devil-Lore,”  (1879,)  “Necklace  of  Stories,” 
“  The  Wandering  Jew,”  “Pine  and  Palm,”  (1887,) 
and  “  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,”  (1892.) 

Con/way,  (Thomas,)  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed 
in  1 777  to  America,  and  served  a  short  time  in  the 
republican  army.  He  was  a  partisan  of  General 
Gates,  and  a  secret  enemy  of  Washington.  He  later 
became  a  count,  a  field-marshal,  and  governor  of  the 
French  East  Indies. 

Conway,  (Sir  William  Martin,)  an  English 
mountaineer,  was  born  at  Rochester  in  1856.  He  be¬ 
came  a  University  Extension  lecturer  and  professor 
of  art  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  In  1892  he 
surveyed  two  thousand  miles  of  the  Himalayas  and 
climbed  a  peak  twenty-three  thousand  feet  high.  He 
traversed  the  entire  Alps  in  1894,  and  explored  the 
interior  of  Spitzbergen  in  1896-97.  He  has  written 
“Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakorum,  Hima¬ 
layas,”  “  First  Crossing  of  Spitzbergen,”  and  “With 
Ski  and  Sledge  over  Arctic  Glaciers,”  (1898.) 

CorFwell,  (Russell  H.,)  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Worthington,  Massachusetts,  February  15, 
1845.  After  serving  in  the  civil  war  and  as  newspaper 
correspondent,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and 
became  pastor  of  Grace  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia, 
in  1881.  This  church,  now  known  as  the  Baptist 
Temple,  has  prospered  greatly  under  his  control,  and 
he  has  founded  the  Temple  College  and  the  Samaritan 
Hospital. 

Conybeare,  kun'e-bair,  (John,)  an  eminent  English 
theologian,  born  near  Exeter  in  1692.  He  became  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  in  1732,  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1750. 
He  published  an  admired  “Defence  of  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion,”  in  answer  to  Tindal,  and  a  number  of  sermons, 
which  had  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1755. 

Conybeare,  (Rev.  William  Daniel,)  Dean  of  Llan- 
daff,  a  distinguished  English  geologist  and  divine,  born 
near  London  in  1787.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1811, 
and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1819. 
He  discovered  the  Plesiosaurus,  an  antediluvian  mon¬ 
ster,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the  science  of 
geology  by  his  writings  on  the  coal-fields  and  other  strata 
of  Britain.  He  published,  in  conjunction  with  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  “Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.” 
In  1839  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lectures.  He  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Llandaff  in  1845.  Died  in  1857. 

Conybeare,  (Rev.  W.  J.,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  prin 
cipal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  In  1850- 
54  he  and  J.  S.  Plowson  produced  the  “Life  and  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,”  which  is  highly  esteemed.  He  is  said  to 
have  translated  nearly  all  the  Epistles  in  this  book.  He 
also  published  some  Essays,  and  Sermons  preached  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  Born  1815;  died  1857. 

Conze,  kont'se,  (Alexander  Christian  Leopold,) 
a  German  archaeologist,  born  at  Hanover,  December 
10,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin, 
and  held  professorships  of  archaeology  at  Halle,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  He  has  published  accounts  of  his  travels 
and  explorations  in  the  Thracian  islands  and  in  Lesbos 
and  Samothrace,  besides  treatises  on  Greek  art,  Roman 
and  Greek  architecture,  etc. 

Cooghen  or  Kooghen,  van  der,  vjln  d?r  ko'H?n, 
(Leonard,)  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Haar¬ 
lem  in  1610;  died  in  1681. 

Cook,  (Clarence  Chatham,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  September  8,  1828. 
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He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1849,  and  was  for 
over  twenty  years  art  editor  and  critic  for  the  “  New 
York  Tribune.”  He  edited,  with  notes,  a  translation  of 
Lubke’s  “  History  of  Art,”  (2  vols.,  1878,)  and  wrote  “  The 
House  Beautiful,”  (1878,)  and  other  works.  Died  1900. 

Cook,  (Dutton,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  London 
January  30,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
studied  law,  practised  painting  and  wood-engraving,  and 
then  became  a  successful  journalist,  acting  also  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  and  fine-art  critic.  He  published  many  novels, 
and  several  books  on  dramatic  subjects.  Died  in  1883. 

Cook,  (Eliza,)  a  popular  English  poetess,  born  in 
Southwark,  London,  in  1817.  At  an  early  age  she  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  the  “  New  Monthly  Magazine”  and 
other  periodicals.  A  volume  of  her  poems  and  songs 
published  in  1840  was  received  with  favour.  In  1849  she 
began  to  publish  “  Eliza  Cook’s  Journal,”  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  several  years.  She  wrote  “The  Old  Arm-Chair” 
and  “  Home  in  the  Heart.”  Died  Sept.  25,  1889. 

Cook,  (George,)  a  Scottish  historical  writer  and  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Saint  Andrew’s  about  1780,  published 
a  “History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,”  (3  vols., 
1811,)  a  “  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,”  (3  vols., 
1815,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1845. 

Cook,  (Captain  James,)  a  celebrated  English  circum¬ 
navigator,  born  of  poor  parents  at  Marton,  Yorkshire,  in 
1728.  He  followed  the  sea,  in  the  coal-trade,  for  several 
years,  and  had  attained  the  position  of  mate,  when  in 
1755  he  entered  the  royal  navy  as  a  volunteer.  He  served 
as  master  of  a  sloop  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe 
in  1759,  and  displayed  great  skill  in  the  formation  of  a 
chart  of  the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  sea.  In  1764  he 
was  chosen  marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland.  Four 
years  later  he  was  selected  to  command  a  vessel  sent  by 
government  to  the  South  Pacific  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  and  make  discoveries  in  geography  and  other 
sciences.  He  sailed  in  August,  1768,  stopped  at  Tahiti 
to  observe  the  transit,  explored  the  east  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and,  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached 
home  in  June,  1771,  having  performed  his  mission  with 
ability  and  success.  In  1772  he  was  again  sent,  in  the 
Resolution  and  Adventure,  to  search  for  a  Southern  con¬ 
tinent.  He  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  high  southern 
latitudes  without  finding  the  Terra  Australis  ;  but  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  island,  which  he  named  New  Caledonia. 
The  most  southern  point  he  reached  was  710,  where  his 
progress  was  arrested  by  ice.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
in  July,  1775,  and  published  a  Journal  of  his  voyage,  (2 
vols.,  1777,)  which  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  precision. 
He  had  given  proof  of  remarkable  courage,  sagacity,  and 
nautical  skill  in  this  enterprise.  In  1776  he  was  chosen 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  gave  him  the  Copley 
Medal  for  his  services  in  preserving  the  health  of  his  crew 
He  sailed  the  same  year  on  a  third  voyage,  in  search  of 
a  northern  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In 
1778  he  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  explored  Beh¬ 
ring  Strait,  and  advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  70th 
degree.  He  returned  to  winter  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
One  of  the  ship’s  boats  having  been  stolen  by  the  natives 
of  Hawaii,  Captain  Cook  went  ashore  with  a  few  of  his 
men  to  recover  it.  The  violent  resistance  of  the  natives 
caused  him  to  retreat  towards  his  boat ;  and,  after  firing 
in  self-defence,  he  and  four  of  his  men  were  killed  on  the 
shore,  February  14,  1779. 

Cook,  (Joel,)  an  author-journalist,  born  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  20,  1842.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1863,  was  war  correspondent  during  the  civil 
war,  and  since  1865  has  been  an  editor  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  “  Ledger”  and  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
London  “Times.”  He  has  written  “A  Holiday 
Tour  in  Europe,”  “  England,  Picturesque  and  De¬ 
scriptive,”  “  A  Visit  to  the  States,”  “The  Siege  of 
Richmond,”  etc. 

Cook,  (John,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Saint 
Clair  county,  Illinois,  in  1825.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Fort  Donelson,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  in  1862. 

Cook,  (Joseph,)  an  American  author  and  eloquent 
lecturer,  born  in  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  January  26, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges, 
and  graduated  in  1865,  studying  afterwards  in  Andover 
Seminary  (for  three  years)  and  in  Germany.  He  pub¬ 


lished  several  volumes  of  his  “Boston  Monday  Lec¬ 
tures,” — viz.,  “Biology,”  “Orthodoxy,”  “Trans¬ 
cendentalism,”  etc.  Died  June  25,  1901. 

Cook,  (Theodore  Pease,)  born  at  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  December  21,  1844.  He  served  in  the  Federal 
army,  as  an  officer  of  New  York  volunteers,  from  1863  to 
1865,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  Law  School 
in  1867.  He  became  a  journalist  of  Utica,  Nefv  York, 
and  is  widely  known  as  an  effective  public  speaker,  an 
able  Democratic  politician,  and  a  writer  of  prose  and 
verse,  chiefly  in  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

Cook,  (Thomas,)  founder  of  Cook’s  Excursions, 
was  born  at  Melbourne,  England,  in  1808.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  conduct  excursionists  on  British  railways  in 
1841,  and  extended  this  business  till  in  1872  he  estab¬ 
lished  annual  excursions  around  the  world.  Pie  retired 
in  1878  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  died  July  18,  1892. 

Cooke,  kook,  (Sir  Anthony,)  an  English  scholar, 
grandfather  of  Lord  Bacon,  born  about  1506,  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  learning  and  virtue.  He  was  appointed  tutor 
of  Edward  VI.  As  a  Protestant,  he  was  exiled  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  and  returned  home  about  1558.  Died 
in  1576.  His  daughters  were  noted  for  their  classical 
acquirements.  Mildred  was  married  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
Anne  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  father  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  Elizabeth  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Cooke,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  musical  composer 
and  organist,  born  in  London  in  1739,  was  a  pupil  of 
Pepusch.  From.  1752  to  1789  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1762  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  composed  anthems 
and  other  admired  pieces  of  sacred  music,  and  several 
popular  glees,  among  which  are  “  Plow  Sleep  the  Brave,” 
“  In  the  Merry  Month  of  May,”  etc.  Died  in  1793. 

Cooke,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist  preacher  and 
educator,  born  at  Bethlehem,  New  Hampshire,  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1812,  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Universitv  (Con¬ 
necticut)  in  1838.  He  was  president  of  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  from  1853  to  1859,  and  in 
1875  was  chosen  president  of  Claflin  University,  Orange¬ 
burg,  South  Carolina. 

Cooke,  (Edward  William,)  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  painter,  son  of  George  Cooke  the  engraver,  was  born 
in  London  in  1811.  His  earlier  efforts  were  illustrations 
for  botanical  and  other  works.  Pie  then  began  painting 
in  water  and  oils,  his  subjects  being  principally  coast  and 
marine  views.  Later  he  produced  scenes  from  Venice, 
Spain,  Morocco,  etc.  Died  January  4,  1880. 

Cooke,  (Elizabeth.)  See  Russell,  Lady. 

Cooke,  (George,)  a  skilful  English  engraver,  born 
in  London  in  1781.  He  engraved  numerous  landscapes 
and  scenes  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  in  partnership 
with  his  brother.  William  B.,  published  several  illustrated 
works.  Died  in  1834. 

Cooke,  (George  Frederick,)  a  popular  English 
actor,  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1755.  He  made  his 
debut  at  the  Playmarket,  in  London,  in  1778,  soon  after 
which  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  performed  with  great 
success  for  many  years.  In  1800  he  returned  to  London, 
and  acted  Richard  IIP,  Iago,  etc.  with  great  applause. 
For  several  years  Cooke  and  J.  Kemble  were  the  chief 
favourites  of  the  London  stage.  In  1810  he  crossed  the 
ocean  to  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1812.  His  death 
was  hastened  by  intemperance. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunlap,  1813. 

Cooke,  (George  Wingrove,)  a  British  lawyer  and 
writer,  born  in  1814,  edited  a  “Life  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,”  (1836,)  and  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,” 
(2  vols.,  1835,)  a  “  History  of  Party,”  (2d  edition,  1840,) 
which  is  commended,  and  several  legal  treatises,  (1844- 
52.)  After  a  visit  to  China  in  1857,  he  published  “China 
and  Lower  Bengal.”  Died  in  1865. 

Cooke,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Irish 
Presbyterian  divine,  born  at  Grillagh,  May  11,  1788. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  leading  preacher  and  champion  of 
the  orthodox  party  of  his  church  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
In  1847  he  became  president  and  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  in  the  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  where  he  died, 
December  13,  1868. 
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Cooke,  (Jay,)  an  American  banker,  was  born  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  August  10,  1821.  He  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1838,  became  in  1842  a  partner  in  a  banking- 
house,  and  in  1861  established  a  new  firm,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  This  house  was  very  successful  as  the 
government  agent  for  placing  war-loans,  and  after  the 
war  acted  as  agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  failure  of  “Jay  Cooke  &  Co.”  in  1873  caused  a 
wide-spread  panic  in  business.  Mr.  Cooke  afterwards 
resumed  business  with  success,  retaining  a  connection 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  D.  Feb.  16,  1905. 

Cooke,  k56k,  (John  Esten,)  a  novelist  and  lawyer, 
•on  of  John  Rodgers  Cooke,  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1830.  Among  his  works  are 
“Surrey  of  Eagle’s  Nest,”  “The  Virginia  Comedians,” 
(1854,)  “The  Last  of  the  Foresters,”  (1856,)  “Life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,”  (1866,)  “Hammer  and  Rapier,” 
(1870,)  “Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee,”  (1871,)  “Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,”  (1873,)  “History  of  Virginia,”  (1883,)  “My 
Lady  Pokahontas,”  (1885,)  etc.  Died  Sept.  27,  1886. 

Cooke,  (John  Rodgers,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Bermuda  in  1788.  He  practised  with  distinction  in 
Virginia,  and  in  1829  was  associated  with  John  Marshall 
and  James  Madison  in  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia.  Died  in  1854. 

Cooke,  (Josiah  Parsons,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
chemist,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  12, 
1827,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1848,  and  in  1850 
became  Erving  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
in  that  college.  His  principal  books  are  “  Elements  of 
Chemical  Physics,”  “  Principles  of  Chemical  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  “  Religion  and  Chemistry,”  “The  New  Chem¬ 
istry,”  “  Scientific  Culture  and  other  Essays,”  and 
“Chemical  and  Physical  Researches.”  He  also  wrote 
many  valuable  scientific  papers.  Died  Sept.  3,  1894. 

Cooke,  (Mordecai  Cubitt,)  an  English  botanist, 
born  at  Horning,  Norfolk,  July  12,  1825.  He  be¬ 
came  an  educator  in  botany,  and  his  “Structural 
Botany”  has  had  an  extensive  sale.  He  published 
numerous  popular  works  on  botanical  subjects,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  special  study  of  the  fungi,  the 
chief  result  being  his  monumental  “  Illustrations  of 
British  Fungi,”  (8  vols.,  1200  plates,  1881-91. ) 
From  1862  to  1892  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  India  as  a  scientific  expert,  and  for 
twelve  years  was  on  special  duty  at  Kew  Gardens. 

Cooke,  (Philip  Pendleton,)  an  American  poet,  was 
born  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  in  1816.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  studied  law.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  poems,  “  Florence  Vane,”  “  Rosa  Lee,” 
and  “Chevalier  Merlin.”  Died  in  1850. 

Cooke,  (Philip  Saint  George,)  a  Union  general, 
the  father  of  the  Confederate  general  John  R.,  and  of 
Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1809.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827,  served  as  a  dragoon 
officer  against  the  Indians  and  in  the  Mexican  war, 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Utah  expedition,  served 
through  the  civil  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major- 
general,  and  was  retired  in  1873.  Died  March  20,  1895. 

Cooke,  (Rose  Terry,)  an  American  author,  a  cousin 
of  General  Terry,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  February  17,  1827,  and  in  1873  was  married  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Cooke,  of  Winsted,  Connecticut.  She  pub¬ 
lished  “  Poems  by  Rose  Terry,”  (i860,)  “  Happy  Dodd,” 
(1875,)  “  Somebody’s  Neighbours,”  (1881,)  “Huckleber¬ 
ries,”  (1891,)  etc.  Most  of  her  writings  are  short  tales 
of  great  power  and  literary  merit.  Died  July  18,  1892. 

Cooke,  (Thomas  Simpson,)  an  Irish  musician,  com¬ 
poser,  and  singer,  born  in  Dublin  in  1782.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  the  principal  tenor  singer  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London.  He  composed  a  number  of 
operas  and  other  music.  Died  February  26,  1848. 

Cooke,  (William,)  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  born 
at  Cork,  became  a  resident  of  London  and  adopted  the 
profession  of  author.  His  poem  entitled  the  “Art  of 
Living  in  London”  was  received  with  favour,  and  was 
followed  by  a  prose  “Essay  on  the  Elements  of  Dra¬ 
matic  Criticism.”  In  179b  he  produced  an  admired 
didactic  poem,  entitled  “Conversation,”  which  is  his 
principal  work.  Died  in  1824. 


Cooke,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English  minister  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  born  at  Burslem,  July  2, 
1806.  He  is  the  author  of  some  forty  volumes  of  de¬ 
nominational  and  religious  literature,  besides  many  pam¬ 
phlets,  sermons,  etc.  Died  in  1885. 

Cooke,  (William  Fothergill,)  an  Englishman, 
born  in  Middlesex  in  1806,  was  a  partner  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  and  constructed  the  first  magnetic  tele¬ 
graph  in  England,  in  1838-39.  Died  June  25,  1879. 

Cookman,  kdok'man,  (George  G.,)  an  eloquent 
Methodist  divine,  born  in  Kingston-upon-Hull,  England, 
in  1800,  came  to  America  in  1821.  He  was  twice  elected 
chaplain  to  Congress.  In  March,  1841,  he  embarked  for 
Europe  in  the  ocean-steamer  President,  which  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of 

Coo'ley,  (Thomas  McIntyre,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
jurist,  born  in  Attica,  New  York,  January  6,  1824.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar  in  1845,  became  a  law 
professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1859,  a  judge 
of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1864,  and  its  chief  justice. 
He  has  published  eight  volumes  of  legal  reports,  and  a 
digest  of  the  laws  of  Michigan,  besides  several  other 
volumes  on  legal  topics.  Died  September  12,  1898. 

Coolhaas,  (Caspar,)  a  German  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Cologne  in  1536  ;  died  in  1615. 

Coo'lidge,  (Sarah,)  the  literary  name  of  Sarah 
Chauncey  Woolsey,  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1845. 
Her  works  embrace  “The  New  Year’s  Bargain,”  “A 
Guernsey  Lily,”  “In  the  High  Valley,”  “A  Short 
History  of  Philadelphia,”  “Verses,”  etc. 

CocFlidge,  (Thomas  Jefferson,)  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  August  26,  1831,  engaged  largely  in 
manufacturing  business,  railroad,  and  other  enter¬ 
prises.  He  served  as  United  States  minister  to  France 
1892-96,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  on  the 
Joint  High  Commission  to  adjust  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Coomans,  ko'mins  or  ko'mSN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Ni¬ 
colas,)  a  Belgian  writer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1813.  He 
edited  the  “Journal  of  Brussels”  from  1841  to  1845,  and 
the  “Courier  of  Antwerp”  from  1845  to  1848.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  Belgium,”  (1836,)  etc.  Died  in  1896. 

His  brother,  Pierre  Olivier  Joseph,  born  in  1816, 
gained  distinction  as  a  painter.  Died  in  1889. 

Coombe,  koom,  (William,)  an  ingenious  English 
writer,  born  at  Bristol  in  1741.  Having  spent  a  hand¬ 
some  fortune  in  fashionable  dissipation,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  writing  for  a  subsistence.  He  excelled 
in  humour  ana  satire,  and  published  several  successful 
works,  namely,  “The  Diaboliad,”  a  poem,  “The  Dance 
of  Life,”  “Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Pictu¬ 
resque,”  and  “  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife.” 
The  last  two  are  in  verse.  Died  in  1822. 

Coombs,  koomz,  (Leslie,)  General,  an  American 
lawyer  and  soldier,  born  in  Clark  county,  Kentucky, 
November  28,  1793.  He  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  war  of  1812-15,  arid  in  the  Texan  war  of  1836. 
Late  in  life  he  was  prominent  as  a  Whig  orator  and  pol¬ 
itician,  and  subsequently  was  conspicuous  in  railroad 
enterprises.  Died  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  August  21, 
1881. 

Cooninxloo,  de,  d$h  k5'ninks-l5',  written  also  Co- 
nigsloo  and  Coningsloo,  (Gilles,)  an  eminent  Flemish 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1544.  After  work¬ 
ing  some  years  in  Paris,  he  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  was 
patronized  by  the  Kmg  of  Spain  and  the  emperor.  “  He 
was,”  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “the  greatest 
landscape-painter  of  his  time.” 

Coo'per,  (Abraham,)  an  English  painter,  born  in 
London  in  September,  1787,  of  humble  parentage,  be¬ 
came  a  stable-boy,  but  learned  to  paint  pictures  of 
horses,  and  in  1820  became  an  Academician.  His  best 
pieces  are  battle-scenes  and  pictures  of  horses.  Died 
December  24,  1868. 

Cooper,  (Anthony  Ashley.)  See  Shaftesbury, 

Earl  of. 

Coo'per,  (Sir  Astley  Paston,)  a  celebrated  English 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  in  1768.  He 
went  in  1784  to  London,  where  he  studied  under  Mr. 
Cline,  who  in  1791  employed  him  as  assistant  in  his 
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lectures.  In  1792  he  attended  lectures  in  Paris.  He 
was  chosen  surgeon  of  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1800,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1805.  His  reputation 
was  greatly  extended  by  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
Hernia,  (1804-07,)  and  a  few  years  later  he  had  acquired 
an  immense  practice.  His  annual  income  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  ^21,000.  He  was  employed  by  George  IV. 
in  1820,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1821.  In  1822  he 
published  an  important  work  “On  Dislocations  and 
Fractures.”  He  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  king  in 
1828.  He  published  the  “Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1841. 

Cooper,  (Bransby  B.,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
born  about  1 792,  was  for  many  years  surgeon  to  Guy’s 
Hospital.  He  published  “  Lectures  on  Anatomy,”  and 
“The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,”  (1851,)  and  a 
“Life  of  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1853. 

Cooper,  (Charles  Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born 
at  Great  Marlow,  March  20,  1808.  He  wrote  a  “  Guide 
to  Cambridge,”  (1831,)  “Annals  of  Cambridge,”  (4 
vols.,  1842-52,)  “  Athenae  Cantabrigienses,”  (1858;  vol. 
ii.,  1861,)  “  Memorials  of  Cambridge,”  (3  vols.,  1858-66,) 
and  other  works.  Died  March  21,  1866. 

Cooper,  (Edward  Herbert,)  an  English  novel¬ 
ist  and  journalist.  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  “World”  in  1896.  He  has  written  “Geoffrey 
Hamilton,”  (1893,)  “  Richard  Escott,”  (1894,) 

“The  Enemies,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Cooper,  (Elwood,)  horticulturist,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1829.  He  went 
to  Santa  Barbara,  California,  in  1870,  engaged  in 
fruit  culture,  and  invented  machines  for  manufacturing 
olive  oil  and  for  hulling  almonds  and  English  walnuts. 
He  was  president  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  after  1885.  He  wrote  “Treatise  on  Olive 
Culture”  and  “  Forest  Culture  and  Eucalyptus  Trees.” 

Cooper,  (George,)  an  English  organist,  composer, 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Lambeth,  July 
7,  1820.  He  is  best  known  by  his  various  publications 
on  the  use  of  the  organ.  Died  October  2,  1876. 

Coo'per,  (James,)  an  American  general  and  Senator, 
born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  about  1810.  He 
studied  law,  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Whig  about  1840.  He  represented  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1849 
to  1855.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Union 
army  in  1861,  and  served  in  several  actions.  He  died  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  March,  1863. 

Cooper,  (James  Fenimore,)  a  popular  American 
novelist,  born  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  September, 
1789,  was  a  son  of  Judge  William  Cooper.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Fenimore.  About  1790  his  father  set 
tied  at  Cooperstown,  which  he  founded  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Otsego,  New  York,  where  he  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land,  then  covered  with  forests  and  lying  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  civilization.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1802, 
remained  there  about  three  years,  and  became  a  midship¬ 
man  in  the  navy  in  1806.  Having  retired  from  the  navy 
in  1811,  he  married  Susan  De  Lancey,  of  New  York, 
a  sister  of  Bishop  De  Lancey.  His  first  literary  pro¬ 
duction  was  “Precaution,”  a  novel,  (1819,)  which,  was 
inferior  to  his  later  works.  He  published  next  “The 
Spy,  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,”  founded  on  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  war,  which 
was  very  successful  and  was  republished  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
“He  has  the  high  praise,”  says  the  “North  American 
Review,”  “  and  will  have,  we  may  add,  the  future  glory, 
of  having  struck  into  a  new  path, — of  having  opened  a 
mine  of  exhaustless  wealth.  In  a  word,  he  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  American  romance.”  In  1823  he  pro¬ 
duced  “ The  Pioneers”  and  “The  Pilot,”  which  were  also 
very  popular.  His  next  novels  were  “  Lionel  Lincoln” 
and  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  (1826,)  in  which  Indian 
life  and  character  were  well  represented.  During  a  visit 
to  Europe  he  published  “The  Prairie,”  (1827,)  “The 
Red  Rover,”  (1827,)  “The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,” 
(1829,)  “The  Bravo,”  (1831,)  and  other  works.  Alluding 
to  his  admirable  delineations  of  life  at  sea  in  the  “  Pilot” 


and  the  “  Red  Rover,”  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  says, 
“The  empire  of  the  sea  has  been  conceded  to  him  by 
acclamation.”  He  satirized  the  foibles  of  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  in  “The  Monikins,”  (1835,)  “  Homeward  Bound,” 
(1838,)  and  “  Home  as  Found,”  (1838,)  which  were  not  so 
popular  as  his  former  works.  In  1839  he  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,”  which  is  a  work 
of  much  labour  and  some  merit.  Among  his  later  works 
are  “The  Pathfinder,”  (1840,)  “The  Deerslayer,”  (1841,) 
“  Wing  and  Wing,”  (1842,)  “  Wyandotte,”  (1843,)  “Afloat 
and  Ashore,”  (1844,)  “  The  Chain-Bearer,”  (1845,)  “  Oak 
Openings,”  (1848,)  and  “  The  Ways  of  the  Hour,”  (1850.) 
He  died  at  Cooperstown  in  September,  1851.  “His 
writings,”  says  William  H.  Prescott,  “are  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  nationality.  In  his  productions  every  Ameri¬ 
can  must  take  an  honest  pride.  For  surely  no  one  has 
succeeded  like  Cooper  in  the  portraiture  of  American 
character,  or  has  given  such  glowing  and  eminently  truth¬ 
ful  pictures  of  American  scenery.”  “  The  same  sort  of 
magical  authority  over  the  spirit  of  romance,”  says  the 
“  North  American  Review”  for  July,  1826,  “  which  belongs 
in  common  to  Scott,  Radcliffe,  Walpole,  and  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Brown,  is,  for  us  at  least,  possessed  by  this  writer 
in  an  eminent  degree.”  “We  consider  Mr.  Cooper,”  says 
the  same  authority,  (April,  1831,)  “  as  possessing  in  a  very 
high  degree  the  first  qualification  to  which  we  have  ad¬ 
verted, — that  of  power  in  description.  ...  It  is,  however, 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  one  department,  in  which  no¬ 
body  has  preceded  him  or  has  yet  attempted  to  become 
his  rival.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his 
success  in  other  respects,  all  will  agree  that  his  boldest 
and  most  triumphant  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave. 
He  treads  the  deck  with  the  same  conscious  pride  with 
which  the  Highland  outlaw  stood  upon  his  native 
heath.” 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America;”  “Quarterly  Re* 
view”  for  October,  1816  and  1837;  “North  American  Review”  for 
July,  1822,  July,  1826,  July,  1828,  January,  1838,  January,  1852,  and 
October,  1859;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  vol.  1.;  Allibonk’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  “ Allan tu 
Monthly,”  January,  1862. 

Cooper,  (John  Gilbert,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  1723,  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
His  principal  works  are  “  The  Power  of  Harmony,”  a 
poem,  (1745,)  a  “Life  of  Socrates,”  (1749,)  and  “Letters 
on  Taste,”  (1754,)  which  are  commended  for  splendour 
of  style  and  imagery.  Died  in  1769. 

Cooper,  (Peter,)  a  benevolent  and  enterprising 
American  manufacturer,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1791.  He  conducted  with  success  various  industrial 
enterprises  on  a  large  scale.  He  founded  in  his  native 
city  the  “  Cooper  Institute,”  devoted  to  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  the  working-classes,  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000  or  more.  He  died  April  4,  1883. 

Cooper,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  English  miniature- 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1609.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
uncle,  John  Hoskins.  He  surpassed  all  the  artists  in 
his  line  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  Crom¬ 
well,  which  was  engraved  by  Vertue.  He  visited  France, 
where  he  painted  many  celebrated  men.  His  works  are 
still  highly  prized.  Died  in  1672. 

Cooper, (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American  divine, 
born  in  Boston  in  1725,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1743, 
and  in  1 746  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Brattle  Street,  Boston.  He  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  and  scholars  in 
New  England.  He  was  intimate  with  Franklin  and 
Adams,  and  an  influential  patriot  in  the  Revolution. 
He  was  active  in  establishing  in  Boston  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
the  first  vice-president  in  1780.  Died  in  1783. 

Cooper,  (Samuel,)  an  American  general,  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York  about  1795,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1815.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1836,  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  assistant  adjutant-general, 
1846-47.  In  1852  he  became  adjutant-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  March, 
1861,  and  offered  his  services  to  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
appointed  him  adjutant-general.  He  held  throughout 
the  civil  war  the  rank  of  full  general, — the  highest  in  the 
Confederate  army.  Died  in  1876.  


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as 1 j;  G,  H,  YL)  guttural;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (IJ^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Cooper,  (Samuel,)  a  distinguished  surgeon  and 
medical  writer  of  London,  was  born  about  1780.  He 
published,  in  1807,  “First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur¬ 
gery,”  which  passed  through  seven  or  more  editions.  He 
afterwards  produced  a  “  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,” 
(1809,)  and  other  professional  works.  Died  in  1848. 

Cooper,  (Susan  Fenimore,)  an  American  authoress, 
a  daughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  was  born  in  1813. 
Among  her  productions  are  “Rural  Hours,”  (1850,  an 
attractive  and  popular  work,)  “  Rhyme  and  Reason  of 
Country  Life,”  (1854,)  etc.  Died  December  31,  1894. 

Cooper  or  Cou'per,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  English 
divine  and  eminent  preacher,  born  at  Oxford  about  1517, 
became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1570,  and  of  Winchester 
in  1584.  He  published  some  sermons,  an  “Epitome  of 
Chronicles,”  and  a  valuable  “Latin  Dictionary.”  Died 
in  1594. 

Cooper,  (Thomas,)  a  natural  philosopher  and  lawyer, 
born  in  London  in  1759,  emigrated  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Priestley  to  America  about  1792.  He  was  a  zealous  and 
active  Democrat,  and  wrote  political  essays,  etc.  In 
1820  he  became  president  of  Columbia  College,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  also  professor  of  chemistry. 
Died  in  1840. 

Cooper,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Chartist  and  author, 
was  born  at  Leicester,  March  28,  1805.  He  was  bred  a 
shoemaker,  but  acquired  a  good  education,  and  became 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  Chartist  leader.  He  was  impris¬ 
oned  for  sedition  in  1842.  He  wrote  in  prison  “The 
Purgatory  of  Suicides,”  (1845.)  Others  of  his  works  were 
“The  Baron’s  Yule  Feast,”  (1846,)  “Captain  Cobbler,” 
(1850,)  “Alderman  Ralph,”  (1853,)  an  “Autobiography,” 
(1872,)  “Poetical  Works,”  (1878,)  etc.  He  was  also 
prominent  as  a  speaker  and  an  opponent  of  irreligion 
and  unbelief.  Died  July  15,  1892. 

Cooper,  (Thomas  Abthorpe,)  an  English  tragedian, 
born  in  1776,  performed  with  success  in  England  and 
America.  Died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1849. 

Cooper,  (Thomas  Sidney,)  an  English  painter  of 
animals,  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1803.  He  rose  from 
a  humble  position,  and  acquired  the  art  of  drawing 
almost  without  the  aid  of  masters.  About  1820  he  began 
to  paint  scenery  for  the  theatre  of  Canterbury.  Having 
studied  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  he 
devoted  himself  to  animal-painting  with  great  success. 
His  favourite  subjects  are  cattle  and  sheep,  in  the 
representation  of  which  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
British  artist.  He  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1845,  and  a  member  in  1867.  In  1882 
he  presented  a  gallery  of  art  to  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

Cooper,  (William  Ricketts,)  an  English  Assyriolo- 
gist,  born  in  1843.  He  assisted  Dr.  Birch  in  founding 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  of  which  he  became 
secretary.  The  valuable  series  of  volumes  known  as 
“Records  of  the  Past”  was  started  by  him.  In  1876  he 
published  “An  Archaic  Dictionary,  Biographical,  His¬ 
torical,  and  Mythological,  from  the  Assyrian  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Monuments  and  Papyri.”  Died  November  15,  1878. 

Coopmans,  kop'm&ns,  (Gadso,)  a  Dutch  physician, 
son  of  George,  noticed  below,  born  in  1746,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Franeker,  Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  He  wrote  a 
Latin  poem  of  merit  on  the  small-pox,  “Varis,  sive 
Carmen  de  Variolis.”  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1810. 

Coopmans,  (George,)  a  distinguished  Dutch  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Makkum  in  1717,  published  a  work  entitled 
“  Neurol ogia,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1800. 

Coornhert.  See  Cornhert. 

Coote,  koot,  (Sir  Charles.)  an  Irish  judge,  who  pro 
moted  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  and  was 
made  Earl  of  Montrath.  Died  in  1661. 

Coote,  (Sir  Eyre,)  a  British  general,  born  in  Ireland 
in  1726.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  in  India,  in  1757.  Returning  to  England  in 
1762,  he  was  thanked  by  the  Commons  for  the  capture 
of  Pondicherry.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Bengal.  In  that  year  he  completely  defeated 
Hyder  Ali  at  Porto  Novo.  Died  near  Madras  in  1783. 

Cootwyk,  kot'tfrTk,  sometimes  written  Cootwich, 
(John,)  a  Dutch  traveller,  born  at  Utrecht.  He  travelled 


in  France,  Italy,  Syria,  Palestine,  etc.,  and  published  in 
i6ig_an  account  of  those  countries. 

Cope,  (Sir  Anthony,)  an  English  scholar,  was  the 
author  of  a  “  History  of  Annibal  and  Scipio,”  (1544.) 
Died  in  1551. 

Cope,  (Charles  West,)  an  English  historical  painter, 
born  at  Leeds  about  1812,  was  the  son  of  a  drawing- 
master.  He  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which 
he  began  to  exhibit  in  1831.  His  cartoon  of  “The 
First  Trial  by  Jury”  gained  a  prize  of  three  hundred 
pounds  awarded  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  1843.  After  that  date  he  painted  with  success 
several  frescos  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Among  his  paint¬ 
ings  are  “  Lear  and  Cordelia,”  (1850,)  and  “Othello  re¬ 
lating  his  Adventures,”  (1853.)  He  was  elected  Royal 
Academician  in  1848.  Died  August  21,  1890. 

Cope,  (Edward  Drinker,)  an  eminent  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1840.  He  was 
professor  of  natural  science  in  Haverford  College  from 
1864  to  1867,  and  for  many  years  was  palaeontologist  to  the 
United  States  Territorial  surveys.  He  gave  special  at¬ 
tention  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  to  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  fishes,  batrachians,  and  some  groups  of 
the  reptiles  and  mammalia.  Prof.  Cope  contributed 
two  important  and  extensive  articles  to  Johnson’s  “  Cy¬ 
clopaedia,” — “  Comparative  Anatomy”  and  “  Osteology.” 
Besides  some  three  hundred  papers,  he  published  “  Pri¬ 
mary  Groups  of  Batrachian  Anura,”  (1865,)  “  Systematic 
Arrangement  of  the  Lacertilia  and  Ophidia,”  and  of 
the  class  “  Reptilia,”  (1864-70,)  “Synopsis  of  the  Ex¬ 
tinct  Batrachian  Reptilia  and  Aves  of  North  America,” 
(1869-70,)  “  Systematic  Relations  of  the  Fishes,”  (1871,) 
“The  Extinct  Vertebrata  of  the  Eocene  Formations  of 
Wyoming,”  (1873,)  describing  some  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  types  of  mammalia  ever  discovered,  “On  the  Verte¬ 
brata  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation,”  (1875  et  seq.,') 
“The  Vertebrata  of  the  Tertiary,”  (1884,)  “Origin 
of  the  Fittest,”  (1886,)  and  “Primary  Factors  of 
Organic  Evolution,”  (1896.)  He  discovered  and  de¬ 
scribed  .over  one  thousand  species  of  fossil  vertebrates, 
and  made  extensive  geological  explorations  in  various 
parts  of  America.  Towards  the  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  he  made  important  contributions. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Washington,  became  professor  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1891,  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1896.  He  purchased  the  “American  Nat¬ 
uralist”  in  1891,  and  edited  it  till  his  death.  Died 
April  12,  1897. 

Cope,  (Henry,)  an  Irish  physician,  wno  hved  about 
1690-1740,  studied  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  and 
practised  with  success  in  Dublin. 

Cope,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  general,  the  time  and 
place  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  in  Scotland  when  the  rebellion  of 
1745  began.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  Pretender’s 
army,  Cope  retired  from  the  Highlands  southward.  The 
rebels  took  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  days  later  routed  the 
king’s  army  at  Prestonpans,  September,  1745.  General 
Cope  was  much  censured  for  his  conduct  on  fhis  oc¬ 
casion,  and  was  superseded  in  the  command.  Died 
in  1760. 

Cope,  (Thomas  Pym,)  a  distinguished  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
August  26,  1768.  His  parents  were  “Friends,”  and  he 
was  educated  in  the  principles  of  that  society.  He 
commenced  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1790.  In  1807 
he  built  his  first  ship,  which  he  named  in  honour  of  his 
native  county,  Lancaster.  In  1821  he  established  the 
first  regular  line  of  packet-ships  between  Philadelphia 
and  Liverpool.  This  line,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
was  sustained  through  all  those  adverse  circumstances 
which  for  a  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Philadelphia,  and  continued  in  full  vigour 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  When  Thomas  P. 
Cope  retired  from  business,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  sons,  (Henry  and  Alfred  Cope,)  and  afterwards 
into  those  of  the  Cope  Brothers,  (Francis  and  Thomas  P.r 
sons  of  Henry  Cope.)’ 
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To  the  foresight,  liberality,  and  indefatigable  energy 
of  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Philadelphia  was  principally  in¬ 
debted  for  her  first  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from 
the  Schuylkill,  before  her  increasing  population  rendered 
the  present  extensive  water-works  a  necessity.  The 
water  was  pumped  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  conveyed  to  a  reservoir  in  a  building  at  the 
intersection  of  Broad  and  High  Streets,  whence  it  was 
distributed  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  This 
plan  was  first  carried  into  operation  in  1801.  Mr.  Cope 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Philadelphia;  he  was  also  one  of  the  originators  and 
principal  promoters  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  of  which 
he  was  president  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  closed  his  long  and  useful  life  November  22,  1854, 
leaving  a  high  character  for  spotless  integrity  as  well  as 
for  commercial  ability. 

Copeland,  kSp'land,  (Thomas,)  an  English  surgeon, 
born  about  1780,  practised  in  London,  and  published 
several  professional  works.  Died  in  1855. 

Copernic.  See  Copernicus. 

Co-per'ni-cus  or  Koper'nicus,  the  Latinized  form 
of  Kopernik  or  Copernic,  [Fr.  pron.-  ko'p£R/n£k/,] 
written  also  Zepernic  and  Zopernic,  (Nicholas,)  a 
celebrated  astronomer,  the  author  of  the  Copernican  Sys¬ 
tem,  was  born,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  at  Thorn, 
in  Prussia,  in  February,  1473.  After  learning’Greek  and 
Latin  at  home,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Cracow,  where 
he  gave  attention  to  philosophy,  medicine,  mathematics, 
design,  and  astronomy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
visited  Italy,  formed  an  intimacy  with  Regiomontanus, 
and  obtained  at  Rome  a  chair  of  mathematics,  which 
he  filled  with  high  reputation  for  a  few  years.  Having 
returned  to  his  native  land,  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Frauenburg  by  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Warmia.  Thence¬ 
forth  his  time  was  spent  in  his  religious  services,  in 
astronomical  studies,  and  in  gratuitous  visits  to  the  poor 
who  required  medical  aid. 

Observing  the  complexity  and  discordance  of  the 
systems  of  astronomy  then  received,  he  began  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  celestial  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nature,  in  order  to  found  a  system  more  simple, 
symmetrical,  and  stable.  He  knew  that  the  Pythagoreans 
favoured  the  theory  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the 
system,  and  that  Philolaus  had  given  the  earth  a  rotation 
on  its  axis  in  addition  to  its  motion  around  the  sun ;  but 
these  sublime  paradoxes  were  combated  by  ancient  pre¬ 
judices,  and  were  apparently  negatived  by  the  dictates 
of  common  sense.  After  he  had  adopted  his  own  system, 
he  spent  many  years  in  proving  it  by  observations  and 
calculations,  and  he  then  expounded  his  beautiful  theory 
and  discoveries,  in  a  work  entitled  “  The  Revolutions  of 
the  Celestial  Orbs,”  (“De  Orbium  Celestium  Revolu- 
tionibus,”)  which  appears  to  have  been  finished  about 
1530.  Although  he  was  assured  that  he  had  solved  the 
grandest  problem  which  pertains  to  astronomy,  he  de¬ 
layed  to  publish  his  work,  probably  from  a  presentiment 
of  the  persecution  which  is  reserved  for  great  reformers 
and  innovators.  His  theory,  which  he  was  careful  to 
propound  as  a  hypothesis,  was  accepted  as  true  by  sev¬ 
eral  astronomers,  and,  after  much  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  he  consented  to  print  the  work  in  1543, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  pope.  While  it  was  in  the  press 
at  Nuremberg,  he  approached  the  end  of  his  career ;  and 
he  died  on  the  same  day  that  he  received  the  first  copy, 
(May  24,  1543,)  having  only  strength  sufficient  to  touch 
it  with  his  hand.  The  progress  of  his  system,  even 
among  astronomers,  was  extremely  slow,  and  the  clergy 
and  the  masses  were  generally  hostile  to  it.  “The  whole 
weight  of  Aristotle’s  name,”  says  Hallam,  “  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  not  only  biassed  the  judgment  but 
engaged  the  passions,  connected  as  it  was  with  general 
orthodoxy  and  preservation  of  established  systems,  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  Copernicus.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favour  of 
his  system  were  not  discovered  by  himself.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  Copernicus  is  his  conjecture 
that  gravitation  was  not  a  central  tendency,  but  an 
attraction  common  to  matter,  and  probably  extending  to 
the  heavenly  bodies.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”)  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  system 


which  bears  his  name  has  received  important  modifica¬ 
tions  since  his  time  by  the  genius  of  Galileo,  Newton,  etc. 

See  Gassendi,  “Vita  Copernici,”  1654;  Percy,  “Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  Copernic,”  1824;  Sniadecki,  “Discours  sur  N. 
Copernik,”  Warsaw,  1803;  D.  Szule,  “  Biographie  de  Kopernik,” 
1855;  L.  Prowe,  “Zur  Biographie  von  N.  Copernicus,”  1853;  West- 
phal,  “N.  Copernicus,”  Constance,  1822;  Czynski,  “Kopernik  et 
ses  Travaux,”  1846;  F.  Arago,  “  Eloge  de  Copernic.” 

Cop'land,  (James,)  an  eminent  Scottish  physician, 
born  at  Deerness,  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  in  1792, 
settled  in  London  about  1818.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  excellent  “  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (3  vols.,  1833-58,)  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
research.  Died  in  1870. 

Copleston,  kop'el-st<?n,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English 
bishop,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1776.  He  became  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1795,  and  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  in  1802.  In  1813  he  published, 
in  elegant  Latin,  his  “  Academic  Lectures,”  (“  Praelec- 
tiones  Academicae,”)  which  were  much  admired.  He 
wrote  an  “  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Predestination,” 
(1821.)  In  1827  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
and  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  Died  in  1849. 

Cop'ley,  (John  Singleton,)  an  eminent  historical 
painter,  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1737.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  no  instructor  except  nature.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  in  1760,  a  picture  of 
a  “Boy  and  Tame  Squirrel,”  which  was  greatly  admired. 
In  1774  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  the  next  year  became  a 
resident  of  London,  where  he  painted  portraits  and  his¬ 
torical  subjects  with  success.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783.  “The  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham”  is  one  of  his  chief  productions.  He  died  in 
1815,  leaving  a  son,  who  became  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
chancellor  of  England. 

Copley,  (John  S.)  See  Lyndhurst. 

Coppee,  kop'pa',  (Francis  [not  Francois]  Edouard 
Joachim,)  a  French  poet,  born  January  12,  1842.  He 
published  “  Le  Reliquaire,”  (1866,)  “Intimites,”  (1868,) 
“Pofemes  modernes,”  (1869,)  etc.,  several  volumes  of 
tales  in  verse,  and  a  number  of  successful  dramas,  among 
them  “Le  Luthier  de  Cremone,”  (1877,)  “Madame  de 
Maintenon,”  (1881,)  “  Les  Jacobites,”  (1885,)  “  Le 
Pater,”  (1890,)  etc.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1884,  and  won  fame  in  another  field  by 
his  “Contes  en  Prose,”  “  Vingt  Nouveaux  Contes,” 
and  “  Contes  Rapides.”  Died  May  23,  1908. 

Coppee,  kop-pa',  (Henry,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  October  13,  1821,  studied  in  Yale 
College,  and  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1845.  He  served  in  the  army  through  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war,  and  resigned  in  1855,  was  an  instructor  at  West 
Point  from  1848  to  1855,  professor  of  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1855  to  1866, 
president  of  Lehigh  University  from  1866  to  1875,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  professor  of  history  in  that  in¬ 
stitution.  In  1874  he  was  made  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Among  his  works  are 
“Elements  of  Logic,”  (1857,)  “Elements  of  Rhetoric,” 
(1859,)  “The  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab  Moors,” 
(1880,)  etc.  Died  March  21,  1895. 

Coppetta.  See  Beccuti. 

Coppinger,  (John  J.,)  an  American  general,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  October  11,  1834.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  Rome  and  in  the  American  civil  war,  becom¬ 
ing  colonel  of  volunteers  in  1865.  He  continued  in 
the  army,  and  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  1895, 
and  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  in  1898. 

Coppola,  (Pier  Antonio,)  a  Sicilian  musical 
composer,  born  in  1792  at  Castrogiovanni,  produced 
“  Nina  pazza  per  Amore,”  (1835,)  and  other  popular 
operas.  Died  November  14,  1877. 

Coquebert  de  Montbret,  cok'baiR'  d?h  nONT/R&’r, 
(Charles  Etienne,)  Baron.  French  mineralogist 
and  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1755  ;  died  in  1831. 

See  Silyestre,  “Notice  sur  le  F  aror  Coquebert  de  Montbret,’ 
x  S  ^2 

Coqueiin,  kok'l&N',  (B£n  At  C  instant,)  a  French 
actor,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-  fe  ,  January  23,  184L  On 
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December  6,  i860,  he  made  a  successful  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  speedily  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  excels  in  light  comedy 
and  in  melodrama.  He  appeared  in  the  United  States 
in  1888. 

Coquerel,  kok'rSl',  (Athanase  Josu£,)  a  French 
Protestant  divine,  a  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1820.  He  became  the  champion  of  the 
rationalistic  party  of  the  French  Protestants  in  Paris, 
and  in  1864  was  suspended  from  his  ministerial  functions. 
He  wrote  a  defence  of  Renan,  ('864,)  “  Le  Catholicisme 
et  le  Protestantisme,”  (1864,)  “  Libres  Etudes,”  (1867,) 
etc.  Died  at  Fismes,  July  24,  1876. 

Coquerel,  kok'rSl',  (Athanase  Laurent  Charles,) 
a  French  Protestant  divine,  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  He 
began  to  preach  in  Paris  about  1830,  and  became  eminent 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  was  elected  in  1848  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted  with  the  moderate 
republicans.  His  religious  opinions  were  liberal.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “Sacred  Biography,” 
(1837,)  “  Modern  Orthodoxy,”  (1842,)  and  many  volumes 
of  sermons.  Died  in  1868. 

Coquerel,  (Charles  Augustin,)  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  “Revue  Britannique,”  and  wrote  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1851. 

Coques,  kok,  (  Gonzales,  )  a  Flemish  miniature- 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1614.  He  imitated  Van 
Dyck  with  success,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his 
portraits.  He  was  employed  by  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  other  princes.  Died  about  1684. 

Coquilhat,  (C.,)  born  in  Belgium  in  1853,  be¬ 
came  vice-president  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  planted 
the  flag  of  the  state  among  the  cannibal  Bangolas, 
with  whom  Stanley  had  his  hardest  fight,  lived  alone 
among  them  for  months,  taught  them  industries,  and 
induced  them  to  give  up  most  of  their  savage  customs. 
They  became,  under  his  tutelage,  the  best  soldiers  and 
laborers  of  the  Free  State.  He  died  March  24,  1891. 

Coquillart,  ko'k&'yiR',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  law- 
er  and  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Louis  XI.  named 
im  commissioner  for  unifying  the  laws  and  taxes  of  the 
various  provinces,  on  which  occasion  Coquillart  wrote 
a  light  satire  called  “Les  Droits  nouveaux.”  He  also 
wrote  a  “Monologue  du  Gendarme  casse,”  describing 
the  soldiery  of  that  time  in  coarse  and  violent  language. 
Coquillart  lived  mostly  at  Rheims. 

Coquille,  ko'k£I'  or  ko'ke'ye,  [Lat.  Conchyl'ius,] 
(Gui,)  Sieur  de  Romenay,  a  meritorious  French  jurist, 
born  at  Decize  about  1524.  He  advocated  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  in  his  writings,  among  which  are  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,”  and  several 
Latin  poems.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of 
Brantome.  Died  in  1603. 

Co'ram,  (Thomas,)  a  benevolent  Englishman,  born 
about  1668,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  became  captain 
of  a  merchant-vessel  trading  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
founded  in  1 740  a  “  Hospital  for  Exposed  and  Deserted 
Children.”  In  1756  Parliament  voted  ,£10,000  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  result  was  a  great  increase  of  the  number 
of  infants  exposed.  Died  in  1751. 

Corancez,  de,  d$h  ko'rSN'sl',  (Louis  Alexandre 
Olivier,)  a  French  littirateur  and  savant,  born  in  Paris 
in  1770,  was  sent  in  1802  as  consul-general  to  Aleppo. 
He  published  a  “Description  of  the  Northern  Part  of 
Syria,”  and  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Coras,  de,  d?h  ko'r&s',  (Jacques,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Toulouse  in  1630,  wrote  “Jonas,  or  the  Repent¬ 
ance  of  Nineveh,”  (1663.)  Died  in  1677. 

Coras,  de,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born  at 
Toulouse  or  Realmont  in  1513.  He  became  chancellor 
to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  judge  in  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse.  Having  joined  the  Protestants,  he  was 
killed  at  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  in  1572. 
Among  his  works  is  one  entitled  “  Miscellanies  of  Civil 
Law,”  (“Miscellanea  Juris  Civilis.”) 

Co'rax,  [Gr.  Kopa|,]  a  famous  Sicilian  orator,  who 
flourished  about  470  b  •C.  He  was  called  the  creator  of 
the  rhetorical  art,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  that  Subject, 
(not  extant.)  / 


Coray,  ko'ri',  written  also  Koray,  and  Korais,  (Dia- 
mant,)  [Gr.  AdafzdvTcogKopa7jg,]  an  eminent  modern  Greek 
philologist  and  patriot,  born  at  Smyrna  in  1 748.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Greek  and  other  languages.  In  1782 
he  began  to  study  medicine  in  Montpellier,  and  six  years 
later  removed  to  Paris.  Resolving  to  devote  himself  to 
the  freedom  and  regeneration  of  Greece  by  means  of 
education,  he  published  good  editions  of  old  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  with  notes  and  translations,  and  some  original 
political  tracts.  About  1802  the  First  Consul  employed 
him  to  translate  Strabo’s  “Geography.”  He  died  in 
1833,  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  Hellenists 
of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  influential  restorers  of  Greek 
nationality.  (See  his  “Autobiography,”  entitled  “B fof 
'Adapavnov  Kopafj  napd  tov  Idtov,”  Paris,  1833.) 

Corbeil,  (Gilles.)  See  ^Egidius  Corboliensis. 

Cor'bet,  (John,)  an  English  nonconformist  minister, 
born  at  Gloucester  in  1620;  died  in  1680. 

Corbet,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet  and  pulpit  ora¬ 
tor,  born  in  Surrey  in  1582,  became  a  chaplain  of  James 
I.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1629,  and  of 
Norwich  in  1632.  Though  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  High 
Church,  and  required  by  Laud  to  act  against  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  he  was  respected  for  his  moderation.  He  composed 
humorous  poems,  among  which  were  a  “Journey  tc 
France”  and  “  Farewell  to  the  Fairies.”  Died  in  1635. 

See  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xii.,  1825. 

Corbet,  (William,)  a  general,  born  in  Ireland  in 
1781,  served  some  years  in  the  French  army.  He  went 
to  Greece  in  1828,  fought  against  the  Turks,  and  obtained 
command  of  the  Greek  army.  Died  in  1842. 

Corbi^re,  koR/be-aiR',  (Edouard,)  a  French  novelist, 
born  at  Brest  in  1793,  was  a  naval  officer  in  his  youth. 
He  published  “The  Banian,”  (1835,)  “The  Slaver,”  and 
other  marine  stories.  Died  October  20,  1875. 

Corbiere,  di,  de  koR-be-a'ri,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian 
priest,  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  was  elected  anti-pope  in  1328  as  a  rival  to  John 
XXII.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Nicholas  V.  Failing  to 
obtain  popular  support,  he  abjured  his  usurpation  in 
1330,  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  1336. 

Cor'bin,  (Austin,)  financier,  was  born  at  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island,  August  11,  1827.  He  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1854, 
and  later  in  railroad  enterprises.  In  1865  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Corbin  Banking  Company  in  New  York,  and 
engaged  heavily  in  railroad  and  other  enterprises. 
His  summer  estate  in  North  Hampshire  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  was  the  largest  game  preserve  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  June  4,  1896. 

Corbin,  (Henry  Clark,)  an  American  soldier, 
was  born  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  September  15, 
1842.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1862.  After 
the  civil  war  he  entered  the  regular  army,  and  served 
for  many  years  in  the  west.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
“Sitting  Bull  Commission,”  was  appointed  major  and 
assistant  adjutant-general  in  1880,  and  subsequently  was 
made  adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  army. 

Corbineau,  (Jean  Baptiste  Juvenal,)  a  French 
general,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Marchiennes 
in  1776.  For  his  services  in  Russia  in  1812  he  was 
made  aide-de-camp  general  to  Bonaparte.  He  became 
general  of  division  in  1813,  and  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  Napoleon  at  Montmirail,  1814.  He  directed 
the  arrest  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne  in  1840.  Died 
in  1848. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Frangais.” 

Corbinelli,  koR-be-nel'lee,  (Jean,)  a  French  writer, 
of  Italian  descent,  born  about  1615,  became  secretary  to 
Queen  Marie  de  Mddicis.  He  published  “  The  Old  Latin 
Historians  reduced  to  Maxims,”  and  a  few  other  works. 
Died  in  1716. 

Corbould,  kor'bold,  (Edward  Henry,)  an  English 
painter  in  water-colours,  born  in  London  in  1815.  His 
subjects  are  mostly  historical.  His  “  Plague  of  London” 
(1843)  obtained  a  prize  of  ;£ioo.  Among  his  best  pro¬ 
ductions  are  “The  Fair  Rosamond,”  and  “The  Eglinton 
Tournament.” 
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CorTm-lo,  [Fr.  Corbulon,  koR'bii'l^N',]  (Cn.  Domi- 
fius,)  a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  who  flourished 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  commanded  with  success 
in  a  war  against  the  Parthians  under  Tiridates,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  67  a.d.  He  was  reputed  the  ablest  general 
of  his  time. 

Corbulon.  See  Corbulo. 

Cor'co-ran,  (Michael,)  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
army,  born  in  Ireland  in  1827.  Having  acquired  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  campaign  of  1861,  in  Virginia,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  1862.  Died  in  1863. 

Corcoran,  (William  Wilson,)  an  American  mer¬ 
chant  and  banker,  born  at  Georgetown,  D.C.,  December 
27,  1798.  Having  gone  into  business  in  Washington, 
he  acquired  great  wealth,  and  became  distinguished  for 
his  munificent  liberality.  His  gifts  included  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington  and  the  Louise 
Home  for  Indigent  Women.  Died  February  24,  1888. 

Cor  da,  koR'di,  (August  Joseph,)  an  Austrian  bota¬ 
nist,  born  at  Reichenberg,  in  Bohemia,  October  22, 1809. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  National  Museum  at  Prague,  and 
gave  especial  attention  to  cryptogamic  botany.  He  was 
drowned  at  sea  in  1849,  while  returning  from  a  scientific 
tour  in  Texas. 

Cordaire.  See  Lacordaire. 

Cordara,  koR-di'ri,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1704.  He  was  chosen  to 
continue  Orlandini’s  “History  of  the  Jesuits,”  of  which 
he  published  one  volume,  (Rome,  1750.)  The  style  of 
this  work  (in  Latin)  is  pure  and  elegant.  He  wrote  also 
Latin  and  Italian  poems.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Corday  d’Armans,  de,  d?h  koR'di'  dfR'mdN', 
(Marie  Anne  Charlotte,)  usually  called  simply 
Charlotte  Corday,  born  of  a  noble  family,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  1768,  was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Corneille.  She  passed  several  years  in  a  convent 
at  Caen,  where,  says  Lamartine,  “she  was  a  model  of 
piety.”  Her  disposition  was  thoughtful  and  imagina¬ 
tive.  In  person  she  was  tall,  her  face  serenely  beauti¬ 
ful,  her  air  dignified  and  commanding.  She  adopted 
with  enthusiasm  the  principles  of  the  new  regime,  and 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  Girondists  proscribed  in 
May,  1793.  The  infamous  Marat  being  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  political  influence,  she  formed  a  secret  reso 
lution  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  liberties  of  her  country. 
Once,  in  spite  of  the  watchful  reserve  under  which  she 
veiled  a  deep  and  terrible  purpose,  a  few  tears  chanced 
to  escape  from  her.  To  her  aunt,  who  inquired  the 
cause,  she  said,  “  I  weep  for  my  country.  ...  So  long 
as  Marat  lives,  no  one’s  life  is  secure  for  a  single  day.” 
Soon  after,  her  aunt,  accidentally  entering  Charlotte’s 
chamber,  found  a  Bible  open  at  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  and  the  passage  marked 
which  contains  the  prayer  of  the  ancients  of  the  city 
that  God  would  prosper  the  enterprise  of  Judith  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel.  Confirmed  in  her  resolution  by 
such  meditations,  she  came  to  Paris.  But  Marat,  sus¬ 
picious  of  attempts  against  his  life,  could  not  readily  be 
approached.  She  therefore,  though  with  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance,  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  pretending  that  she  was 
the  bearer  of  important  information  from  the  provinces. 
He  received  her  while  in  his  bath ;  and,  as  he  was  fore¬ 
telling  to  her  the  speedy  doom  of  the  surviving  Giron¬ 
dists,  ahe  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  with  a  knife  which 
she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom.  In  prison  she  wrote 
an  eloquent  letter  to  Barbaroux,  manifesting  in  every  line 
that  courageous  and  lofty  spirit  which  never  left  her, 
even  on  the  scaffold.  She  was  executed  in  July,  1793. 
“  There  are  deeds,”  says  Lamartine,  “  so  mingled  with 
pure  intentions  and  culpable  means,  that  we  know  not 
whether  to  pronounce  them  criminal  or  virtuous.”  “  In 
beholding  her  act  of  assassination,  history  dares  not 
applaud  ;  nor  yet,  while  contemplating  her  sublime  self- 
devotion,  can  it  stigmatize  or  condemn.” 

See  Charon  de  Yilliers,  “M.  A.  Charlotte  de  Corday  d’Ar¬ 
mans,  sa  Vie,  son  Temps,  ses  Ecrits,”  etc.,  Paris,  1865  ;  Lamartine, 
“  History  of  the  Girondists,”  book  xliv.;  and  the  article  “  Corday” 
in  the  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Cordeiro  or  Cordeyro,  koR-djFe-ro,  (Antonio,)  a 


Portuguese  historian  and  priest,  born  in  the  isle  of  Ter 
ceira  in  1641.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  Madeira,  Ter* 
ceira,”  etc.,  (1717,)  which  is  commended.  Died  in  174a 

Cordemoy.  de,  d?h  koRd'mw^',  (G£raud,)  a  French 
historian,  born  in  Paris,  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Bossuet  employed  him  as  reader  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  and  persuaded  him  to  write  a  “  History  of  Charle¬ 
magne,”  which  is  a  work  of  merit,  though  not  attractive 
in  style.  He  left  a  few  other  minor  essays.  Died  in  1684. 

See  NiciRON,  “M&noires.” 

Corder,  koR'der,  or  Cordier,  koR'de-i',  [Lat  Corde'- 
rius,]  (Balthasar,)  a  Flemish  Jesuiq'meologian,  and 
Hellenist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1592,  became  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Vienna.  He  published  several  works.  Died 
in  1650. 

Corderius,  (Balthasar.)  See  Corder. 

Cor-de'rl-us,  [Fr.  Cordier,  koR'de-&',](MATHURiN,) 
a  celebrated  Protestant  school-teacher^ born  in  France 
in  1479*  He  was  the  preceptor  of  Calvin,  who  dedicated 
to  him  one  of  his  works ;  and  he  published  several  popular 
school-books,  among  which  is  “  Scholastic  Colloquies,” 
(“Colloquia  scholastica,”  1564,)  a  work  which  was  long 
very  extensively  used.  He  lived  some  years  in  Geneva. 
Died  in  1564. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Cordes,  koRd,  or  Cor-de'sl-us,  (Jean,)  a  learned 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Limoges  in  1570,  collected  a 
library  of  8300  volumes.  Died  in  1642. 

Cordeyro.  See  Cordeiro. 

Cordier,  (Balthasar.)  See  Corder. 

Cordier,  (Mathurin.)  See  Corderius. 

Cordier,  koR'de-i',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  sculptor  of 
high  reputation,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1561,  worked  in 
Rome.  He  made  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV.  for  the 
church  of  Saint  John  de  Lateran.  Died  in  1612. 

Cordier,  (Pierre  Louis  Antoine,)  a  French  geolo¬ 
gist  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1777.  As 
engineer,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in 
1798,  and  obtained  the  grade  of  engineer-in-chief  in 
1808.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  professor  of  geology  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  and  in  1822 
was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  place  of  Haiiy.  He 
published  an  able  “Essay  on  the  Internal  Temperature 
of  the  Earth,”  (1827,)  and  other  scientific  memoirs.  He 
was  made  a  peer  about  1840.  Died  in  March,  1861. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Cor'dl-n^r,  (Charles,)  a  British  antiquary  and  to¬ 
pographer,  born  about  1746;  died  in  1794. 

Cordova.  See  Gonsalvo. 

Cordova,  koR'do-vi,  (Josti,)  a  South  American  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Antioquia,  New  Granada,  in  1797.  He 
fought  under  Bolivar  about  1820,  and  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Ayacucho,  (1824,)  after  which  he  was  made 
eneral  of  division.  In  1829  he  revolted  against  Bolivar, 
ut  was  defeated  and  killed  the  same  year. 

Cordova,  de,  d&  koR'do-vS,  (Adriano,)  a  Spanish 
historical  painter  and  monk;  died  about  1630. 

Cordova,  de,  (Fernando  Fernandez,)  a  Spanish 
general,  born  in  Madrid  in  1792.  He  opposed  Espartero 
in  1841,  and  afterwards  joined  the  moderate  Progresistas. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  and  in  1851  Captain-General  of  Cuba.  He  was  driven 
from  Spain  by  the  revolution  of  July,  1854,  but  returned 
in  1856,  on  the  fall  of  Espartero.  Died  in  October,  1883. 

Cordova,  de,  (Francisco  Hernandez,)  a  Spanish 
navigator,  commanded  a  small  expedition  which  sailed 
from  Havana  in  1517,  discovered  Yucatan,  and,  in  re¬ 
turning,  touched  at  Florida.  He  died  in  Cuba,  a  few 
days  after  his  return,  in  1518. 

Cordova,  de,  (Luis  Fernandez,)  a  Spanish  geneial, 
a  brother  of  Fernando  Fernandez,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Cadiz  in  1799.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Berlin  about  1828. 
In  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1833  he  was  a  partisan 
of  Isabella.  Having  been  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  Espar¬ 
tero,  he  retired  to  Portugal  about  1838,  and  died  in  1840, 

Cor'dus,  (Aulus  Cremutius,)  a  Roman  h.storian, 
who  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Civil  War  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Reign  of  Augustus,”  (not  extant.)  He  was  accused 
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of  treason  by  Sejanus  because  he  had  praised  Brutus 
and  Cassius  m  his  history.  Being  assured  that  his  death 
was  resolved  on,  he  ended  his  life  by  starvation  in  25  a.d. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales,”  bookiv. ;  Seneca,  “Suasoria.” 

Cordus,  koR'diis,  (Eurich  or  Euricius,)  a  German 
poet  and  physician,  born  at  Simtshausen,  in  Hesse,  about 
1480.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Marburg 
about  1527.  He  corresponded  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  his  time,  and  composed  Latin  poems 
(1614)  and  prose  works,  among  which  is  “  Botanologicon, 
a  Dialogue  on  Plants,”  ( 1 534-)  Hied  in  1535* 

Cordus,  (Valerius,)  an  eminent  botanist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Simtshausen  in  1515.  He  explored 
the  botanical  riches  of  Germany,  and  proved  himself  a 
good  observer.  In  1535  he  published  a  valuable  “Dis¬ 
pensatory,”  (“  Dispensatorium  Pharmacorum,”)  and  in 
1542  visited  Italy  on  a  botanical  excursion.  He  died 
prematurely,  in  Rome,  in  1544.  The  results  of  his  labours 
appeared  in  1561,  in  a  work  which  was  edited  by  Conrad 
Gesner  and  entitled  a  “  History  or  Description  of  Plants,” 
etc.,  (“  Historiae  Stirpium  Libri  quatuor  a  Conrado  Ges- 
nero  collectae.”)  His  merit  as  a  botanist  is  highly  eulo¬ 
gized  by  Gesner. 

Coreal,  ko-r3-31',  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  traveller, 
born  at  Cartagena  in  1648.  He  spent  about  thirty  years 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  between  1666 
and  1697,  and  left  an  interesting  narrative,  which  was 
published  in  French,  in  3  vols.,  1722.  This  purported  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Spanish. 

Corella,  de,  d3  ko-r£l'y3,  (Alfonzo,)  a  Spanish 
medical  writer,  born  at  Corella,  Navarre,  lived  about 

1550. 

Corelli,  ko-rel'lee,  (Arcangelo,)  a  famous  Italian 
musical  composer  and  performer,  born  at  Fusignano, 
near  Imola,  in  1653.  He  published  in  Rome,  in  1683, 
his  first  work,  “  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a 
Bass.”  In  1686  he  was  leader  of  an  orchestra  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  musicians  in  an  opera  performed  at 
Rome  under  the  auspices  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  His 
reputation  had  then  extended  over  Europe.  He  was 
patronized  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  appointed  him 
director  of  his  music.  Among  his  most  popular  pro¬ 
ductions  is  “Concerti  Grossi,”  (1712.)  Died  in  1713. 

Corelli,  (Marie,)  novelist,  an  adopted  daughter  of 
the  poet  Charles  Mackay,  was  born  of  Scotch  and  Italian 
parentage  in  1864.  She  wrote  poetry  while  still  a 
child.  Her  first  novel,  “A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,”  was  a  pronounced  success.  Among  her 
numerous  works  are  “Thelma,”  (1:887,)  “Soul  of 
Lilith,”  (1892,)  “Barabbas,”  (1893,)  “The  Sorrows 
of  Satan,”  (1895,)  “The  Mighty  Atom,”  (1896,) 
“Jane,”  (1897,)  and  “Boy,”  (1900.) 

Corenzio,  ko-r&n'ze-o,  (Belisario,)  a  skilful  painter, 
born  in  Greece,  was  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto,  and  settled 
in  Naples  about  1590.  He  was  noted  for  his  invention  | 
and  facility  of  execution,  and  worked  mostly  in  fresco. 
Among  his  chief  productions  is  “The  Feeding  of  the 
hive  Thousand.”  His  memory  is  branded  with  the 
charge  of  tyrannical  treatment  of  Guido  and  other  foreign 
artists  at  Naples.  Died  in  1643. 

Co-rin'na,  [Gr.  Kopivva ;  Fr.  Corinne,  ko'r£n',]  a 
celebrated  Greek  lyric  poetess,  born  at  Tanagra,  in  Boe- 
otia,  lived  about  500  B.c.  Contemporary  with  Pindar, 
she  is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  poetry,  and  was 
five  times  victorious  in  competition  with  him.  Pausa- 
mas  ascribes  her  triumph  partly  to  her  beauty.  She  was 
surnamed  Mma,  (“  The  Fly.”)  Only  a  few  fragments  of 
her  poems  are  now  extant. 

See  Suidas,  Corinna Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca J.  B. 
Schupp,  .  Connna  die  ehrbare  und  scheinbare  Hure,”  1660. 

Corinne.  See  Corinna. 

Corio,  ko're-o,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  historian, 
born  at  Milan  in  1459.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ludovico 
Sforza,  he  wrote,  in  Italian,  the  “History  of  Milan” 
(1503.)  Died  in  1519. 

Coriolan.  See  Coriolano  and  Coriolanus. 

Coriolano,  ko-re-o-ll'no,  or  Coriolan,  ko-re-o-13n' 
(Liar  1  olommeo,)  Cavaliere,  a  skilful  Italian  designer 
and  engraver,  son  of  Cristoforo,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido.  He 


dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  many  wood-cuts  inchia- 
roscuro,  after  Guido  and  the  Caracci.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Huber,  “Manuel  du  Graveur.’* 

Coriolano, ko-re-o-H'no^Fr.CoRioLANjko'reVlfiN',] 
(Cristoforo,)  an  eminent  wood-engraver,  born  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  about  1550.  -  His  original  name  was  Lederer, 
(la'der-$r.)  He  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  engraved, 
besides  other  works,  the  portraits  of  Vasari’s  biographical 
work.  Died  at  Bologna  about  1600. 

Coriolano,  (Giambattista,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1595,  was  a  painter,  and  engraver  on 
copper  and  wood.  He  engraved  many  pictures  by  Guido, 
the  Caracci,  and  other  masters.  Died  in  1649. 

Co-rl-o-la'nus,  [Fr.  Coriolan,  ko're'o'ldN';  Ger. 
Coriolan,  ko-re-o-lan',  or  Coriolanus,  ko-re-o-13'nils,] 
(Caius  (or  Cneius)  Marcius,)  the  hero  of  an  early 
Roman  legend,  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  King 
Ancus  Marcius.  According  to  the  poetical  traditions  on 
the  subject,  he  obtained  the  surname  Coriolanus  for 
his  victory  over  the  Volscians  at  Corioli  about  490  b.c. 
During  a  famine  he  advised  that  corn  should  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis  to  the  commons  unless  they  gave  up  their 
tribunes.  For  this  offence  he  was  banished ;  and,  having 
obtained  command  of  a  Volscian  army,  he  besieged  Rome. 
The  Romans  were  unable  to  resist  him  or  to  avert  hi3 
anger,  until  his  stern  purpose  yielded  to  the  tears  of  Ve- 
turia  his  mother  and  of  Volumnia  his  wife,  who  led  a  de¬ 
putation  of  Roman  matrons  to  his  tent.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  among  the  Volsci, 
(Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  ;”) 
but,  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  he  was  killed  by 
the  Volsci  immediately  after  he  abandoned  his  purpose 
of  taking  Rome.  This  legend  is  the  subject  of  Shak- 
speare’s  drama  of  “  Coriolanus.” 

Coriolis,  ko're'o'tess',  (Gaspard  Gustave,)  a  French 
mechanician,  born  in  Paris  in  1792  ;  died  in  1843. 

Co-rip'pus,  (Flavius  Cresconius,)  a  Latin  poet  o 
the  sixth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
Africa  and  to  have  been  a  bishop.  He  wrote  several 
works,  which  have  some  merit  and  are  still  extant. 
Among  them  is  an  epic  poem  called  “Johanneis,”  and 
a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Justin,  (“De  Laudibus  Jus- 
tini  minoris.”) 

Cork,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle,  (Richard.) 

Cor'liss,  (George  H.,)  an  American  inventor,  born  at 
Easton,  New  York,  June  2,  1817.  He  became  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  steam-engines  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  made  great  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
stationary  engines.  Died  February  21,  1888. 

Cormenin,  de,  deh  koRm'nlN',  (Louis,)  Baron,  a 
French  journalist,  son  of  Louis  Marie,  born  in  Paris  in 
1826.  In  1852  he  supported  the  government,  and  obtained 
the  direction  of  the  “  Moniteur  Officiel.”  Died  in  1866. 

Cormenin,  de,  (Louis  Marie  de  la  Haye — deh  li 
hi,)  Vicomte,  an  eminent  French  political  writer”  and 
jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  January,  1788.  He  was  appointed 
auditor  of  the  council  of  state  in  1810,  and  master  of 
requests  (by  Louis  XVIII.)  in  1815.  In  1828  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Orleans.  He  was  often  re-elected  by 
the  Liberal  party,  became  a  popular  pamphleteer,  and 
exercised  great  influence  on  political  affairs.  His  pamph¬ 
lets  appeared  under  the  pseudomyn  of  “Timon.”  He 
opposed  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1838  he 
published  a  work  called  “Studies  on  Parliamentary 
Orators,”  (“Etudes  sur  les  Orateurs  parlementaires,” 
1 7th  edition,  1854.)  He  was  president  of  the  committee 
which  framed  a  new  constitution  in  1848.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851,  he  deserted  the  Liberal 
party  and  becamp  a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  council 
of  state.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1855. 
Among  his  important  works  are  his  “Administrative 
Law,”  (“Droit  administratif,”  1822,)  and  “Letters  on 
the  Civil  List,”  (1831,)  which  passed  through  twenty- 
five  editions.  M.  Cormenin  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  practical  philanthropist,  and  took  part  in  founding 
numerous  charitable  institutions.  Died  in  May,  1868. 

See  Lom^nie,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Generate;”  Chapuis-Montlaville,  “Etude  sur  Timon,* 
1848. 

Cormontaingne,  de,  deh  koR'miN'tiNn',  (Louis,) 
an  eminent  French  military  engineer,  born  about  1695. 
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Between  1734  and  1745  he  directed  the  sieges  of  Menin, 
Ypres,  Tournay,  etc.  The  great  works  added  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  fortifications  of  Metz  and 
Thionville  were  constructed  or  his  plans.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp.  He  made  improvements 
in  the  art  of  fortification,  on  which  he  also  wrote  several 
esteemed  treatises.  Died  in  1 752. 

Cornacchini,  koR-n&k-kee'nee,  (Marco,)  an  Italian 
medical  writer,  flourished  at  Pisa  about  1610.  His  father, 
Tommaso,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  and  author 
of  “Tabulae  Medicae,”  1605. 

Cornarius.  See  Cornarus. 

Cornaro,  (Angelo.)  See  Gregory  XII. 

Cornaro,  koR-nS'ro,  (Caterina,)  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
was  born  in  Venice  about  1454.  She  became  the  wife  of 
James  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  and  was  adopted  as 
daughter  of  Saint  Mark  by  the  senate  of  Venice.  At 
the  death  of  the  king,  in  1473,  s^e  ascended  the  throne, 
which  she  abdicated  in  1489,  when  the  Venetians  became 
masters  of  Cyprus.  Died  in  1510. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Cornaro,  or  Cornelio,  koR-na'le-o,  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Corner,  (Flaminio,)  a  Venetian  senator,  eminent 
for  learning,  born  in  Venice  in  1693.  He  published  a 
“History  of  the  Churches  of  Venice,”  (1758,)  and  several 
religious  works.  Died  in  1778. 

Cornaro,  (Giovanni  I.,)  Doge  of  Venice,  succeeded 
Francis  Contarini  in  1625.  He  waged  a  war  against 
Austria,  which  he  left  unfinished  when  he  died  in  1629. 

Cornaro,  (Giovanni  II.,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice 
in  1709.  During  his  administration  the  Turks  made  war 
on  Venice,  and  took  the  Morea  about  1715.  He  obtained 
peace  in  1718.  Died  in  1722. 

Cornaro,  (Luigi,)  a  Venetian  gentleman,  born  about 
1463,  gained  distinction  by  his  successful  experiments  on 
diet  and  by  his  writings  on  the  preservation  of  health. 
In  his  youth,  by  intemperance  and  sensuality,  he  ruined 
his  health,  which  was  naturally  delicate.  About  the  age 
of  forty  he  reformed  his  habits,  became  very  abstemious, 
and  found  the  results  of  his  change  highly  satisfactory. 
After  he  was  eighty  years  old  he  published  a  “Treatise 
on  a  Temperate  Life,”  which  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  was  translated  into  English  and  French.  He  died,  it 
is  said,  in  his  103d  year.  Addison,  in  his  “  Spectator,” 
No.  195,  says  Cornaro  passed  his  hundredth  year,  and 
commends  the  good  sense  and  cheerful  spirit  of  his  book. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Cornaro-Piscopia,  koR-n&'ro  pfes-ko'pe-S,  (Elena 
Lucrezia,)  an  illustrious  Italian  scholar  and  writer,  born 
at  Venice  in  1646,  was  a  relative  of  the  preceding.  Her 
attainments  in  languages,  philosophy,  etc.  spread  her 
fame  throughout  Europe.  She  made  a  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  observed  the  rules  of  a  monastic  order.  She  com¬ 
posed  admired  verses  and  academic  discourses.  Died 
in  1684. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires;”  M.  Deeza,  “Vita  di  E.  L.  Cornaro- 
Piscopia,”  1686;  Antonio  Lupis,  “  L’Eroina  Veneta,  ovvero  la  Vita 
di  E.  L.  Cornaro-Piscopia,”  1689. 

Cornaros,  koR-n&'ros,  (Vincent,)  a  Greek  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  born  in  the  island  of  Crete.  His 
life  is  involved  in  obscurity.  He  is  styled  “the  Homer  ol 
modern  Greece,”  and  wrote  a  poem  in  rhymes  entitled 
“  Erotocritos,”  which  is  admired,  and  is  an  interesting 
monument  for  the  history  of  the  Greek  language. 

See  Brandis,  “  Mittheilungen  iiber  Griechenland.” 

Cor-na'rus  or  Cornarius,  koR-n&'re-us,  the  Latinized 
name  of  Johann  Hagenbutt,  (hd'gen-bdot,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  in  1500.  He  prac¬ 
tised  at  Frankfort  and  Zwickau,  and  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  Marburg  and  Jena.  He  gained  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  Greek  edition  of  Hippocrates,  (1538,)  and 
a  Latin  version  of  the  same,  (1546.)  He  translated  some 
works  of  Plato,  Saint  Basil,  and  other  Greek  writers  into 
Latin,  and  wrote  several  medical  treatises.  Died  in  1 55^- 

Cornazzani,  koR-nit-si'nee,  or  Cornazzano,  koR- 
n&t-sii'no,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Piacenza 
or  Ferrara,  lived  about  1500.  He  wrote  lyric  poems 
(printed  in  1502)  and  some  prose  works. 

Cornbury,  korn'ber-e,  (Edward  Hyde,)  Lord,  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  one  of  the  first  of 


James  II.’s  officers  to  desert  his  standard  in  1688  and 
go  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  (afterwards  William 
III.,)  who  in  return  for  this  service  appointed  him  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  1702.  His 
avarice,  despotic  measures',  and  frivolous  character  soon 
drew  upon  him  the  execration  of  the  people,  and  in  1708 
procured  his  removal  from  office.  Died  in  1723. 

Cornbury,  (Henry  Hyde,)  Lord,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  wrote  a  comedy  called  “The  Mis¬ 
takes,  or  the  Happy  Resentment,”  which  was  printed  in 
1758.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in  France  in 
1753. 

Corne,  koRn,  (Hyacinthe,)  a  French  publicist,  born 
at  Arras  in  1802,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1837.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Treatise  on 
Civil  Courage.”  Died  in  1887. 

Corneille,  koR'n^I'  or  koR'n^'ye,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  historical  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in 
1646,  was  a  son  of  Michel,  noticed  below.  He  received 
the  grand  prize  in  1668.  Died  in  1695. 

Corneille,  (Michel,)  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1601,  was  a  pupil  of  Vouet.  He 
painted  religious  subjects,  and  was  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  Died  in  1664. 

Corneille,  (Michel,)  a  skilful  French  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1642.  He  studied  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1663,  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  was  employed  by  the  king,  and  adorned 
several  churches  of  Paris  with  his  works.  Died  in  1708. 

Corneille,  kor'nal',  [Fr.  pron.  koR'n&I'  or  koR'n&'ye,] 
(Pierre,)  a  celebrated  French  dramatic  author,  the 
founder  of  the  French  drama,  and  the  writer  who  has 
perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  development  of  the 
national  genius,  was  born  at  Rouen  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1606.  He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  a  few  years 
without  success.  His  first  work,  a  comedy  called  “  Me- 
lite,”  (1629,)  and  others  which  quickly  followed,  were 
performed  with  applause,  which  they  owed  partly  to 
the  vicious  taste  of  the  public.  His  “Medea”  (1635) 
gave  a  new  tone  of  grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  French 
tragedy,  though  it  contained  much  bombast  and  vain 
declamation.  In  1636  he  astonished  and  enraptured  the 
public  with  the  tragedy  of  “The  Cid,”  (an  imitation  of  a 
Spanish  drama  of  that  name,)  which,  by  nervous  eloquence 
and  mastery  of  dramatic  resources,  eclipsed  everything 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the  French  stage.  To 
silence  his  detractors,  who  called  him  a  mere  imitator, 
he  produced,  in  1639,  “Les  Horaces,”  and  “Cinna,” 
which  were  admired  for  invention  and  style.  Many 
persons  consider  “  Cinna”  as  his  master-piece ;  while 
others  prefer  “Polyeucte.”  “A  deeper  interest,”  says 
Hallam,  “belongs  to  ‘Polyeucte;’  and  this  is  his  only 
tragedy  wherein  he  affects  the  heart.  The  beautiful 
character  of  Pauline  would  redeem  much  greater  defects 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  this  tragedy.  It  is  the  noblest, 
perhaps,  on  the  French  stage,  ana  conceived  with  ad¬ 
mirable  delicacy  and  dignity.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  His  “Menteur”  (“Liar,”  1642) 
was  the  first  comedy  of  character  and  intrigue  which  was 
an  honour  to  France.  His  subsequent  efforts  indicate  a 
decline  of  his  power ;  but  his  opera  called  the  “  Golden 
Fleece”  (“Toison  d’Or”)  was  performed  with  success  in 
1661.  He  had  been  admitted  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1647.  He  died  in  Paris  in  October,  1684,  leaving 
several  children.  The  French  call  him  the  “grand  Cor¬ 
neille,”  not  only  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
Thomas,  but  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Fontenelle, 
who  was  his  nephew,  preferred  him  as  a  poet  to  Racine  ; 
but  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  and  other  critics  reverse  that 
judgment.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  impressive 
declamation,  in  dignity,  in  sublime  thoughts,  in  condensed 
and  noble  style,  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  succeed¬ 
ing  dramatist.  In  private  life  his  manners  were  simple 
and  his  conversation  rather  dull.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  pure  morals  and  amiable  character.  “  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,”  says  a  recent  French  critic,  “to  draw  the  portrait 
of  Corneille  and  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  His  most 
magnificent  eulogy  is  perhaps  in  this  verse  of  Voltaire : 

“  *  Le  grand  Condd  pleurant  aux  vers  du  grand  Corneille.’”* 

*  “The  great  Condd  weeping  at  the  verses  cf  the  great  Corneille.” 


«as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural ;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Sdf^See  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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“  When  the  Academy  was  endeavouring  to  correct  the 
language  which  Pascal  was  destined  to  fix  and  Racine  to 
polish,  Corneille  formed  and  created  it,  by  giving  it  force 
and  precision  in  reasoning,  energy  and  profoundness  in 
discourse,  elevation  and  sublimity  in  sentiment,  dignity 
and  majesty  in  the  utterances  of  kings  and  heroes.  ’ 
(“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.”) 

See  Fontenelle,  “  Eloge  de  Corneille Sainte-Beuve,  “  Por¬ 
traits  litt^raires,”  tome  i. ;  Guizot,  “  Corneille  et  son  Temps,  1852 ; 
Taschereau,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Corneille,” 
1829;  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly,  “Eloge  de  Corneille,”  1768;  M.  J.  J. 
Victorin-Fabre,  “  Eloge  de  Corneille,”  1808 ;  Louis  Simon  Auger, 
“Eloge  de  Corneille,”  1808;  “ Biographie  Universelle;”  Longfel¬ 
low,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
French  Writers,”  by  Mss.  Shelley,  London,  1840;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  October,  1852. 

Corneille,  (Thomas,)  a  popular  French  dramatist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1625. 
On  leaving  college  he  became  a  resident  of  Paris.  His 
first  play,  “Engagements  du  Hasard,”  appeared  in  1647. 
In  the  ensuing  eight  years  he  produced  several  other 
comedies.  In  1656  he  composed  “Timocrate,”  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  was  very  popular,  and  was  performed  eighty 
times  in  six  months.  It  was  followed  by  “  Darius,”  “  Still- 
con,”  and  many  other  tragedies,  which  had  a  transient 
success.  His  tragedies  “  Ariane”  and  “  Earl  of  Essex” 
obtained  more  durable  favour,  and  still  keep  their  place 
on  the  stage.  He  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  French 
Academy  in  1685.  “He  was,”  says  Voltaire,  “a  man 
of  great  merit  and  of  vast  learning ;  and,  if  we  except 
Racine,  he  was  the  only  French  author  of  his  time  worthy 
to  be  ranked  next  to  his  brother.”  Died  in  1709. 

See  NiciIron,  “  Memoires ;”  La  Harpe,  “  Cours  de  Literature.” 

Cornejo,  koR-na'Ho,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  historian, 
who  lived  about  1550-80,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
“Summary  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Flanders,”  (1577.) 

Cor-ne'li-a,  [Fr.  CornElie,  koR'ni'le';  It.  Corni- 
glia,  koR-n£l*yi,  ]  a  noble  Roman  matron,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  wife  of  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  She  was  eminent  for  virtue  and  mental  cul¬ 
tivation.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  refused  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt.  As  the 
daughter  of  Scipio  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  she 
had  as  high  a  position  as  any  woman  in  Roman  history. 
A  Campanian  dame,  having  displayed  to  her  the  jewels 
with  which  she  was  adorned,  expressed  her  curiosity  to 
see  those  of  Cornelia.  The  latter,  pointing  to  her  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Caius,  exclaimed,  “  These  are  my  jewels 
and  ornaments.” 

See  Plutarch,  “T.  Gracchus”  and  “Caius  Gracchus;”  L. 
Mercklin,  “  Programma  de  Cornelias,  Gracchorum  Matris,  Vita, 
Moribus  et  EpistoUs,”  1844. 

Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  was  the  first  wife 
of  Julius  Caesar  the  dictator,  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  83  b.c.  She  died  young,  leaving  a  daughter,  Julia,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Cor-ne'li-a  Gens,  a  patrician  family  or  tribe,  which 
produced  more  illustrious  men  than  any  other  in  Rome. 
Among  them  were  the  Cinnas,  Lentulus,  Rufinus,  the 
Scipios,  and  Sulla. 

Cornelie.  See  Cornelia. 

Cornelio,  (Flaminio.)  See  Cornaro. 

Cornells,  koR-na'lis,  [Fr.  Corneille,  koR-n&I',  (or 
koR-ni'ye,)  or  Cornille;  Ger.  Cornelius,  koR-na'le- 
fcs,]  a  famous  Dutch  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1562.  He  studied  under  Porbus  and 
Coignet  at  Antwerp,  and  settled  in  Haarlem.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  design  and  colouring,  and  imitated  nature  with 
fidelity.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a  large  picture  of 
“The  Deluge.”  Died  in  1638.  His  brother,  Henry, 
was  a  sculptor  and  painter.  He  was  most  successful  in 
landscapes  and  marine  views. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Cornelisz,  koR-na'lis,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  painter  of 
history,  born  *:  Oost-Sanen  about  1471,  worked  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1567. 

Cornelisz,  (Lucas,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Leyden 
about  1492,  removed  to  England,  and  was  patronized  by 
Henry  VIII.  Died  in  1552. 

Cor-ne'li-us,  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Fabianus 
in  251  A. D.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  Novatian,  having 
refused  to  recognize  him,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Rome  by 
his  partisans  ;  and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatians. 


Cornelius  was  banished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  Gallus  in 
252,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Cor-ne'li-us,  (Elias,)  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  1 795*  He  became  secretary  of  the  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  in  1826.  Died  in  1832. 

Cornelius,  koR-na'le-Cis,  (Peter,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Mayence,  December 
24,  1824.  He  composed  some  unsuccessful  operas,  but 
is  chiefly  known  through  his  advocacy  of  the  musical 
theories  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.  Died  October  24,  1874. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  See  Nepos. 

Cor-ne'li-us  Se-ve'rus,  (Publius,)  a  Latin  epic  poet, 
of  whose  life  but  little  is  known.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  died  prematurely,  leaving  unfinished  a 
poem  called  “The  Sicilian  War,”  (“Bellum  Siculum,”) 
which  is  praised  by  Quintilian.  A  beautiful  fragment  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  has  been  preserved. 

Cornelius,  von,  fon  koR-na'le-fis,  (Peter,)  the 
greatest  German  painter  of  his  time,  born  at  Dusseldorf 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1787,  was  a  son  of  the  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Dusseldorf  gallery  of  paintings.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  his  genius  revealed  itself  in  painting  the 
cupola  of  the  old  church  of  Neuss.  From  1811  to  1819 
he  studied  and  worked  in  Rome,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  artist  Overbeck,  who  sym 
pathized  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  old  Italian  masters. 
About  1814  he  finished  his  “  Illustrations  of  Faust,”  one 
of  his  most  remarkable  productions.  His  original  genius 
was  also  displayed  in  a  series  of  designs  illustrating  the 
“  Niebelungen-Lied.”  After  the  completion  of  these  he 
devoted  himself  to  fresco-painting,  which  had  been  long 
neglected.  He  is  considered  the  restorer  of  this  art 
among  the  Germans.  In  1819  he  removed  from  Rome 
to  Munich,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  crown- 
prince,  (afterwards  King  Ludwig,)  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Prince  Ludwig  to  adorn  the  Glyptothek 
of  Munich  with  frescos.  In  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  that 
edifice  he  painted  on  a  large  scale  a  series  of  subjects 
from  the  “  Iliad”  of  Homer.  Among  his  grandest  produc¬ 
tions  is  a  picture  of  the  “  Last  Judgment,”  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Louis,  in  Munich.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high, 
and  more  than  thirty  feet  wide.  In  the  Pinakothek  of 
Munich  he  illustrated,  in  a  series  of  frescos,  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Painting,”  with  that  profoundness  of  conception 
which  characterizes  his  genius.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1841,  and  painted 
in  the  Campo  Santo  several  frescos,  among  which  are 
“The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.”  Died  at 
Berlin  in  1867. 

Cor-nell',  (Alonzo  B.,)  a  son  of  the  following,  was 
born  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  January  22, 1832.  He  entered 
in  early  life  into  the  telegraph  business,  then  largely  under 
the  control  of  his  father.  After  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  he  became  one  of  its  active  supporters. 
He  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  1869  to 
1872,  was  repeatedly  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  New  York  Legislature,  was  in  1876  made  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  in  1879  was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  State.  Died  October  15,  1904. 

Cornell,  (Ezra,)  founder  of  Cornell  University,  was 
born  at  Westchester  Landing,  New  York,  January  11, 
1807.  Having  acquired  great  wealth,  (largely  through 
his  connections  with  the  telegraph  business,)  he  founded 
in  1865,  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  his  place  of  residence, 
the  university  called  after  his  own  name.  Died  at  Ithaca, 
December  9,  1874. 

Cornell,  (William  W.,)  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  in  Long  Island,  January  1,  1823.  He  became  an 
iron-master  of  New  York,  acquiring  great  wealth.  He 
very  liberally  assisted  the  religious  work  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  and  generously  aided  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  Died  March  17,  1870. 

Corner.  See  Cornaro,  (Flaminio.) 

Cor'ner,  (Julia,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in  1798. 
She  published  novels  entitled  “  The  Baronet,”  “  Edward 
Castleton,”  and  a  number  of  useful  juvenile  works,  among 
which  are  “  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,”  “The 
Historical  Library,”  in  13  vols.,  “  Scripture  History  Sim¬ 
plified,”  “Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors,”  etc. 

Cornet,  de,  deh  koR'ni',  (Mathieu  Augustin,) 


a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  s/tort;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  f3.ll,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  moon; 
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Count,  a  French  politician,  born  at  Nantes  in  1750. 
He  promoted  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799, 
was  made  a  senator  the  same  year,  and  in  1804  received 
the  title  of  count.  Under  the  restoration  he  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 

Cor'ney,  (Bolton,)  an  English  critic  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Greenwich  in  1784;  died  in  1870.  “New  Curi¬ 
osities  of  Literature”  (1838)  is  his  best-known  work. 

Cornherf,  koRn'h<*Rt,  written  also  Coornhert,  (Die- 
DRIK,)  a  Dutch  author  and  Reformer  of  great  merit,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1522.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  although  he  was  never  a 
sectarian,  and  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 
He  rendered  important  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  his  contest  with  Spain.  He  composed,  besides  other 
works,  a  poem  “  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Fortune,”  and 
a  “Treatise  against  the  Capital  Punishment  of  Heretics.” 
The  national  air  of  “  William  of  Nassau,”  which  was  very 
popular  with  several  generations,  is  commonly  attributed 
to  him ;  though  Motley  and  some  other  writers  ascribe 
it  to  Marnix  de  Saint  Aldegonde.  He  sometimes  sup¬ 
ported  himself,  at  Antwerp  and  Cleves,  by  his  skill  as  an 
engraver.  In  1572  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  Holland.  “  He  formed  with  Spiegel  and  Visscher,” 
says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “the  triumvirate 
that  restored  the  Dutch  language  and  poetry.”  Died 
at  Gouda  in  1 590. 

Corniani,  koR-ne-i'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
eminent  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at  Orzi-Nuovi  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1742,  obtained  an  office  in  the  magistracy.  He 
wrote,  besides  various  other  works,  an  “  Analysis  of  Taste 
and  Morality,”  (1790,)  and  a  “History  of  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture,”  (9  vols.,  1804-13.)  The  latter  contains  critical  no¬ 
tices  of  authors  who  wrote  between  the  eleventh  century 
and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  and  is  a  work  of  high 
reputation.  “  His  erudition  appears  to  me  considerable,” 
says  Hallam,  “  and  his  judgments  generally  reasonable.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  at 
Brescia  in  November,  1813. 

Cornificius,  Tcor-ne-fish'e-us,  (  Quintus,  )  a  Latin 
poet,  who  lived  about  50  B.C.,  was  a  friend  of  Catullus. 

Cornificius,  (Quintus,)  a  Roman  who  supported  the 
party  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  became  governor 
of  Syria.  Died  about  40  B.C. 

Corniglia,  the  Italian  of  Cornelia,  which  see. 

Cornille.  See  Cornelis. 

Cornille,  kor-neel',  or  Corneille,  otherwise  called 
Cornelius  Engelbrechtsen,  (§ng'hel-bR§Kt'sen,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Leyden  in  1468.  He  painted 
in  oil  and  fresco  with  success.  The  famous  Lucas  van 
Leyden  was  his  pupil. 

His  son,  Cornille  Kunst,  born  at  Leyden,  inherited 
his  father’s  talent  for  painting.  He  worked  at  Leyden 
and  at  Bruges.  Among  his  best  works  is  a  “  Descent 
from  the  Cross.”  He  died  in  1544,  aged  fifty-one. 

Cor'nish,  (Charles  John,)  an  English  sports¬ 
man,  born  in  1859.  He  has  written  “The  New  For¬ 
est,”  (1894,)  “The  Isle  of  Wight,”  (1895,)  “Life 
at  the  Zoo,”  (1895,)  “Wild  England  of  To-Day,” 
(1896,)  “  Nights  with  an  Old  Gunner,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Cornu,  (Marie  Alfred,)  a  French  optician,  was 
born  March  6,  1841.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1867,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Becquerel  as  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
optical  science,  and  greatly  improved  Fizeau’s  me¬ 
chanical  method  for  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of 
light.  His  papers  on  optical  subjects  are  valuable. 

Cornu,  koR'nii',  (S£bastien  Melchior,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1804,  obtained  at  Paris  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  in  1845.  Died  in  1870. 

Cornuole,  delle,  del'li  koR-noo-o'Pt,  or  Carniole, 
kaR-ne-o'li,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  engraver  of  gems, 
who  worked  in  Florence  about  1580.  His  productions 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
His  portrait  of  Savonarola  was  celebrated. 


Paris.  He  published  a  “  Description  of  the  Plants  of 
Canada,”  (1635,)  with  numerous  figures.  Died  in  1651, 

Cor-nu'tus,  (Lucius  Annaeus,)  a  Roman  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Leptis,  in  Africa.  He  taught  the  Stoic 
philosophy  in  Rome,  and  counted  among  his  pupils  the 
poets  Lucan  and  Persius.  Nero  banished  him  about 
68  A.D.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  commentary  on  Aristotle 
and  other  philosophical  works. 

Cornwall,  (Barry.)  See  Procter,  (Bryan  W.) 

Cornwallis,  korn-wol'lis,  (Caroline  Frances,)  a» 
English  writer  on  philosophy,  religion,  etc.,  was  born  iv 
1786.  She  produced  anonymously  a  series  of  twenty- 
two  essays,  entitled  “  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,” 
the  last  of  which,  “  The  State  of  Man  subsequent  to  the 
Promulgation  of  Christianity,”  was  published  in  1854. 
These  works  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1858.  A 
volume  of  her  letters  and  poems  was  published  in 
1864. 

Cornwallis,  (Charles,)  Earl  and  Marquis,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  general,  commonly  known  as  Lord  Cornwallis, 
born  in  1738*  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl,  before 
whose  death  he  was  styled  Lord  Brome  or  Broome. 
He  served  on  the  continent  as  aide-de-camp  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby  in  1761,  and  inherited  his  father’s  earl¬ 
dom  in  1762.  Though  he  was  an  aide-de-camp  and 
favourite  of  the  king,  he  opposed  the  measures  which 
caused  the  American  war.  He  joined  the  army  in  1776, 
and,  as  major-general,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Germantown  in  1777,  after  being  foiled  at  Tren¬ 
ton  by  Washington.  In  1780  he  commanded  an  army 
in  Carolina,  and  defeated  General  Gates  at  Camden. 
The  next  year  he  gained  an  unimportant  advantage 
over  General  Greene  at  Guilford,  and  invaded  Virginia, 
He  marched  to  Yorktown,  intending  to  embark  there, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  French  fleet,  while  the  army 
of  Washington  attacked  him  by  land.  He  surrendered, 
with  about  8000  men,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781. 

In  1786  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  India.  The 
principal  event  of  his  administration  was  the  war  against 
Tippoo  Saib.  Cornwallis  in  person  took  Bungalore  in 
1791,  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  Seringapatam  in  1792. 
Tippoo  then  obtained  peace  by  ceding  half  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  British  and  their  allies.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
having  returned  to  England  in  1793,  was  made  a  mar¬ 
quis,  and  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  In 
1798  he  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  was 
then  in  rebellion,  and  which  he  pacified  by  a  moderate 
policy.  He  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802. 
In  1805  he  was  again  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  died  the  same  year  at  Ghazapore.  Without 
brilliant  talents,  he  filled  with  credit  a  prominent  place 
on  conspicuous  stages  in  several  trying  epochs  of  British 
history.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  by  far 
the  ablest  British  general  who  took  part  in  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Cornwallis,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  gentleman, 
whom  James  I.  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  He  wrote 
the  Life  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  Died  about  1630. 

His  son,  Sir  William,  published  “Discourses  upon 
Seneca,”  and  essays  on  various  subjects,  (ioco-32.) 

Cornwallis,  (Frederick,)  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1749, 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1768.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  Died  in  1783. 

Cornwallis,  (William,)  an  English  admiral,  brother 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  born  in  1744.  After  serving  in  the 
American  war,  he  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  East 
Indies  from  1789  to  1793,  and  was  made  vice-admiral 
in  1795.  In  that  year  he  received  the  thanks  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  his  conduct  in  an  action  with  the  French. 
From  1801  to  1806  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  He  died  in  1819,  with  a  fair  reputation 
for  talents  and  courage. 

See  “Annual  Register." 

Corona,  ko-ro'ni,  (Leonardo,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  was  born  at  Murano  in  1561.  His 
manner  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Tintoretto.  Among 
his  admired  works  is  a  “Crucifixion.”  Died  in  1605. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Coronado.  See  Vasquez. 


Cornut.  See  Cornuti. 

Cornuti,  koR'nii'te',  or  Cornut,  koR'nu',  (Jacques 
Philippe,)  a  French  botanist  and  physician,  born  in 
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Coronelli,ko-ro-nel'lee, (Marco  Vincenzo,)  a  learned 
Italian  geographer  and  monk,  born  at  Venice  about  1650. 
He  passed  some  years  in  Paris,  where  he  made  globes 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  (1683.)  In  1685  he  was  chosen 
cosmographer  of  the  Venetian  state.  lie  published 
many  maps  and  volumes  on  geography,  among  which 
were  a  “Description  of  the  Morea,”  (1685,)  and  “An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  Rome,”  (1716.)  Died  in  1718. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Coronini-Cronberg,  von,  fon  ko-ro-nee'nee  kRon'- 
b^RG,  (Johann,)  Count,  an  Austrian  general,  born  at 
Goritz  in  1794.  He  was  chosen  preceptor  to  Francis 
Joseph  (afterwards  emperor)  in  1836,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  in  1849.  In  1850  he  was  made  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Servia,  and  in  1859  Ban  of  Croatia.  In  1867  he 
became  President  of  Salzburg.  Died  July  25,  1880. 

Corot,  ko'ro',  (Jean  Baptiste  Camille,)  a  successful 
French  landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1796.  Among 
his  works  are  “  The  Roman  Campagna,”  a  “  Souvenir  of 
the  Environs  of  Florence,”  “  Homer  and  the  Shepherds,’ 
and  a  “  Sunset  Scene.”  He  died  February  22,  1875. 

Corr,  (Erin,)  a  Belgian  engraver  of  high  reputation, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1803,  was  a  son  of  an  Irishman.  He 
engraved  “The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  after  Rubens, 
and  several  works  of  Van  Dyck  and  Da  Vinci.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1862. 

Corradi.  See  Ghirlandaio. 

Corradi,  kor-ri'dee,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bologna.  He  copied  the  works  of  great  masters 
with  success.  Died  in  1643. 

Corradini,  kor-ri-dee'nee,  (Pietro  Marcellino,)  an 
Italian  antiquary  and  jurist,  born  at  Sezza  in  1658.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1712.  Among  his  works  is 
“Ancient  Latium,  Sacred  and  Profane,”  (“  Vetus  Latium 
profanum  et  sacrum,”  1704.)  Died  in  1743. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Corrado,  the  Italian  of  Conrad,  which  see. 

Corrado,  kor-ri'do,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  Naples  in  1693,  was  employed  for  some  years  by  the 
King  of  Spain  at  Madrid.  Died  in  1768. 

Corrado,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  writer, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Modena.  He  became  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Reggio  in  1540,  and  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Bologna  in  1545.  He 
published  in  1537  an  interesting  work,  entitled  “Quass- 
tura,”  in  which  the  life  of  Cicero  is  related,  and  his 
character  vindicated  from  unjust  charges.  Died  in 
1556. 

See  Filippo  Re,  “  Elogio  di  S.  Corrado,”  1812;  A.  Fappani, 
“Elogio  di  S.  Corrado,”  1820;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£ndrale.’» 

Correa,  kor-ra'i,  (D.  Payo  Perez,)  a  renowned  Por¬ 
tuguese  general,  was  chosen  grand  master  of  the  order 
of  Santiago  in  1242.  He  gained  many  victories  over  the 
Moors,  and  was  reputed  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time. 
The  old  Spanish  writers  assert  that  he  once  arrested  the 
course  of  the  sun,  like  Joshua.  Died  in  1275. 

See  Laclede,  “Histoire  de  Portugal.” 

Correa,  (Gaspar,)  a  Portuguese  historian,  served  in 
several  expeditions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  wrote  a 
valuable  “History  of  India,”  (“Historia  da  India,”  in 
manuscript.)  Died  at  Goa  about  1560. 

Correa,  (Thom6,)  an  eloquent  Portuguese  orator, 
poet,  and  grammarian,  born  at  Coimbra  in  1537.  He 
professed  rhetoric  at  Rome  and  Bologna  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  wrote  treatises  on  eloquence,  grammar,  etc., 
among  which  was  a  commentary  on  Horace’s  “  Art  of 
Poetry.”  Died  in  1595. 

Correa  de  Saa,  kor-ra'i  di  s£,  (Salvador,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Portuguese  admiral,  born  about  1594.  He 
was  for  many  years  Governor  of  Brazil,  where,  between 
1625  and  1640,  he  gained  several  victories  over  the  Dutch. 
In  1648  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Africa,  and 
conquered  Benguela  and  Angola.  Died  in  1680. 

Correa  de  Serra,  kor-ra'i  di  sgr'ri,  (Jos6  Fran- 
nsco,)  a  distinguished  Portuguese  botanist  and  savant, 
oorn  at  Serpa  in  1750.  He  was  chosen  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon  about  1780. 
To  escape  persecution  for  religion,  he  retired  to  France 
i»  1786  and  to  England  in  1796.  About  1814  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  Mr.  Barton  as  professor  of  botany  in 


Philadelphia.  From  1816  to  1821  he  was  minister  from 
Portugal  to  the  United  States.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  treatises  on  vegetable  physiology  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  wrote  several  articles  for  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle.”  Died  in  1823. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Correa  Gar§ao,  kor-ra'i  gaR-sowN',  (Pedro  Anto¬ 
nio,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  born  about  1750,  was  the  author 
of  lyric  poems  which  are  in  style  excellent  imitations  of 
Horace.  “No  one,”  says  Longfellow,  “since  Ferreira 
had  approached  so  near  the  ancient  prototype.” 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Correggio,  da,  di  kor-r£d'jo,  [Fr.  Le  Corr^ge,  leh 
koR/Rizh/:  it  may  be  observed  that  in  French  he  is  nearly 
always  called  Le  Corr£ge,  in  Italian  II  Correggio 
i.e.  “the  Correggio,”]  (Antonio  Allegri— il-li'gRee,) 
an  illustrious  Italian  painter,  the  founder  of  a  new  and 
original  style  of  art,  was  born  at  Correggio  (whence  his 
surname)  in  1494.  We  have  little  positive  information 
respecting  him.  Vasari  and  others  state  that  his  origin 
was  humble  and  that  his  life  was  passed  in  poverty ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  enjoyed  a  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence.  Among  his  supposed  teachers  in 
art  were  his  uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegri,  and  Francesco 
Bianchi ;  but  he  was  the  sole  former  of  his  own  style. 
He  probably  never  saw  Rome  or  Venice.  He  worked 
at  his  native  city  and  at  Parma.  He  died  in  1534. 

Correggio  not  only  surpassed  all  former  artists  in  the 
magic  of  the  chiaroscuro,  but  he  was  also  distinguished 
by  his  admirable  skill  in  foreshortening.  Plis  forms 
are  exquisitely  soft  and  beautiful ;  his  colours  are  as 
pure  and  as  delicate  as  those  of  Titian.  The  art  which 
Angelo  exalted  to  sublimity,  which  Titian  enriched  with 
the  magic  of  colouring,  and  which  Raphael  inspired  with 
the  soul  of  expression  and  grace,  may  be  said  to  have 
received  its  complement  of  perfection  in  the  softness, 
tenderness,  and  harmony  of  Correggio.  One  of  his  master¬ 
pieces  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, — a  fresco  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Parma.  Among  his  admired  oil-paintings 
are  a  Holy  Family,  known  as  “  La  Vierge  au  Panier  an 
“Ecce  Homo;”  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  at  Dresden, 
called  “Notte,”  or  “Night;”  and  a  Saint  Jerome,  which 
Annibal  Caracci  preferred  to  Raphael’s  Saint  Cecilia, 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  productions  is  a  “  Penitent 
Magdalen,”  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden :  for  this  picture, 
only  about  eighteen  inches  square,  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  is  said  to  have  paid  6000  louis-d’ors,  (30,000  dol¬ 
lars.)  His  representations  of  women  and  children  are 
especially  admirable.  Many  of  his  female  countenances 
possess  an  ineffable  and  almost  divine  beauty.  Correggio 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  modest.  After  gazing 
on  a  production  of  Raphael,  he  exclaimed,  exultingly, 
Anch'io  son'  pittore !  (“I  also  am  a  painter!”)  “The 
harmony  of  Correggio,”  says  Fuseli,  “though  assisted 
by  exquisite  hues,  was  entirely  independent  of  colour : 
his  great  organ  was  chiaro  oscuro  m  its  most  extensive 
sense.  The  bland  light  of  a  globe  gliding  through  lucid 
demi-tints  into  rich  reflected  shades,  composes  the  spell 
which  pervades  all  his  performances.”  The  celebrated 
Danish  poet  Oehlenschlager  has  made  Correggio  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  most  successful  tragedies. 

See  “Memorie  istoriche  di  A.  Allegri  detto  il  Correggio,”  Parma, 
1817;  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  “Lives  of  Correggio 
and  Parmegiano,”  London,  1823;  “Biographie  Universelle;”  “Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  Gen^rale.  ” 

Corregio,  kor-ra'jo,  (Giberto,)  an  able  chief  of  the 
Guelph  party,  who  in  1303  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Parma.  He  was  expelled  in  1316.  Died  in  1321. 

Cor're-us,  a  chief  of  the  Bellovaci,  a  tribe  of  Gaul, 
who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  encountered  Caesar,  and, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  was  killed. 

Corri,  koR'Ree,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Naples  in  1744,  produced  “  Alexander 
in  India,”  “The  Travellers,”  and  other  operas,  besides 
songs,  sonatas,  etc.  Died  in  London  about  1826. 

Cor'rie,  (Daniel,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  about 
1776,  became  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1834.  He  translated 
part  of  the  Bible  into  Plindostanee.  Died  in  1837. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Daniel  Corrie,”  by  his  brothers,  1847. 

Cor'ri-gan,  (Sir  Dominic  John,)  M.D.,  an  Irish  phy¬ 
sician  and  writer,  born  in  Dublin  in  1802,  published 
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various  lectures  and  pamphlets  on  medical  subjects,  and 
an  entertaining  volume,  “Ten  Days  in  Athens.”  Died 
February  1,  1880. 

Cor'rl-gan,  (Michael  Augustine,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  archbishop,  born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  August 
13,  1839,  graduated  at  the  college  at  Emmittsburg, 
Maryland,  in  1859,  and  as  D.D.  at  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  in  Rome  in  1863.  In  1873  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Newark.  In  1880  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Petra,  and  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  York  in  1885.  Died  May  2,  1902. 

Corrodi,  kor-ro'dee,  (Henry,)  a  learned  Swiss  writer, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1752.  He  published  (in  German)  a 
number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  theology,  among 
which  is  a  “  History  of  Millenarism,”(i78i.)  Died  in  1793. 

Corrodi,  (Wilhelm  August,)  a  Swiss  poet  and  artist, 
born  at  Zurich,  February  27,  1826.  His  family,  originally 
Waldensian,  has  produced  several  able  painters.  He 
published  many  volumes,  largely  in  verse,  among  them 
“Lieder,”  (1853,)  “  Dur  und  Moll,”  (1855,)  “  Ein  Buch 
ohneTitel,”  (1855,)  “  Waldleben,”  (1856,)  and  “  Der  Sang 
vom  Aerger,”  (1881.)  Many  of  his  idyls  and  tales  are 
in  the  Swiss-German  dialect.  Died  in  1885. 

Corse,  (John  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1835,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1857,  but 
resigned  from  the  army  and  studied  law.  He  re-entered 
the  military  service  in  1861,  won  great  distinction  under 
Sherman  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Allatoona  against  a 
greatly  superior  Confederate  force,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  was  made  major-general.  In  1867-69  he  was  col¬ 
lector  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Boston.  Died  April  27,  1893. 

Corsignani,  koR-s£n-ya'nee,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Celano  in  1686;  died  in  1751. 

Corsini,  koR-see'nee,  (Andrea,)  born  at  Florence  in 
1302,  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  ascetic  life.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Fiesole  about  1360.  Died  in  1373. 

See  F.  Venturi,  “Vita  di  S.  A.  Corsini,”  1620;  Angulo,  “Vida 
di  S.  A.  Corsini,”  1630. 

Corsini,  (Edoardo,)  an  eminent  Italian  antiquary  and 
monk,  born  at  Fanano  in  1702.  In  1735  he  became 
professor  of  logic,  and  in  1746  of  moral  philosophy,  at 
Pisa.  He  published  “Fasti  Attici,”  (1744-56,  4  vols.,) 
a  capital  work  on  Grecian  chronology  and  history,  and 
other  antiquarian  treatises.  The  writings  of  Clinton  and 
Ideler  have  now  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  those  of 
Corsini.  Died  at  Pisa  in  1765. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Corsini,  (Lorenzo.)  See  Clement  XII. 

Cor'spn,  (Hiram,)  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  American 
scholar,  born  in  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1828,  became 
in  1865  professor  of  moral  science,  etc.,  in  Girard  College, 
and  in  1866  professor  of  rhetoric,  etc.,  in  Saint  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  In  1870  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  etc.,  in  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  published  numerous  works,  chiefly 
on  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  subjects,  annotated 
texts,  etc.,  and  has  prepared  an  extensive  “  Thesaurus 
of  Archaic  English.”  He  is  especially  distinguished  as 
an  expounder  of  Robert  Browning’s  poetry. 

Cors'sen,  (Wilhelm  Paul,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Bremen,  January  20,  1820.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  in  Berlin,  where  for  many  years  he  was  professor 
of  philology.  Most  of  his  books  and  papers  are  upon 
Latin  etymologies  and  the  extinct  Italian  dialects.  Died 
at  Lichterfelde,  June  18,  1875. 

Cort,  koRt,  (Cornelius,)  a  skilful  Dutch  designer 
and  engraver,  born  at  Horn  about  1530.  After  visiting 
Venice  about  1566,  and  engraving  some  works  of  Titian, 
he  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  engra¬ 
ving.  He  produced  many  prints  after  various  masters, 
among  which  is  “The  Transfiguration  of  Raphael.” 
Died  in  Rome  in  1578. 

Cort,  de,  deh  koRt,  (Frants,)  a  Flemish  poet,  born 
at  Antwerp,  June  21,  1834.  He  became  an  editor,  and 
a  secretary  of  the  military  courts,  and  wrote  “  Liederen,” 
(i857~59  and  1868,)  “  De  schoonste  Liederen  van  Robert 
Burns,”  (1862,)  “  Zing-Zang,”  (1866,)  etc.  Died  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1877. 


Cort,  (Henry,)  an  English  mechanician,  who  effected 
great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  was  born 
at  Lancaster  in  1740;  died  in  1800. 

See  Smiles,  “Industrial  Biography.” 

Cortambert,  koRTfiN'baiR',  (Pierre  Francois  Eu- 
GiiNE,)  a  French  geographer  and  writer,  born  at  Toulouse 
in  1805.  Died  March  5,  1881. 

Corte,  (Cesare  and  Valerio.)  See  Corti. 

Corte,  de  la,  di  12.  koR'ti,  (Juan,)  a  skilful  Spanish 
painter  of  landscapes  and  battles,  born  at  Madrid  in 
1597  ;  died  in  1660.  Plis  son,  Gabriel,  (1648-94,)  was 
a  painter  of  flowers. 

Corte-Murari,  della,  del'12  koR'ti  moo-ri'ree, 
(Girolamo,)  Count,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Mantua  in 
1747  ;  died  in  1832. 

Cortenaer  or  Cortenaar,  koR'teh-nlR',  (Egbert,) 
a  famous  Dutch  admiral.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
captain  in  a  battle  against  the  Swedes  in  1658,  and  was 
killed  near  Lestoff  in  1665. 

Cortenovis,  koR-ti-no'v£ss,  (Angelo  Maria,)  at 
Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1727,  wrote  a 
treatise  “On  the  Purple  of  the  Ancients.”  Died  in  1801. 

Corte-Real  or  Cortereal,  koR-ti-r2-21',  (Gaspar,) 
a  Portuguese  navigator,  commanded  in  1500  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  region  since  called  Canada.  In  1501 
he  again  sailed  from  Lisbon  towards  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Corte-Real,  (Jeronymo,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  com¬ 
posed  several  admired  poems,  of  which  the  “  Shipwreck 
of  Sepulveda”  (1594)  is  the  most  popular.  Died  in  1593. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  du  Midi  de  l’Europe.” 

Cortes.  See  Cortez. 

Cortes,  (Donoso.)  See  Donoso  Cort£s. 

Cortes,  koR-tSs',  (Martin,)  a  Spanish  geographer, 
who  lived  at  Cadiz,  published  in  1561  an  excellent  work 
on  geography  and  navigation,  called  “  Breve  Compendio 
de  la  Esfera  y  de  la  Arte  de  navegar.” 

Cortese.  See  Cortez. 

Cortese,  koR-ta'£2,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  about  1570.  He  wrote 
several  facetious  and  satirical  poems,  one  of  which,  called 
the  “  Vajasseide,”  (1604,)  passed  through  sixteen  editions 
in  fourteen  years. 

See  Ginguen^,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie." 

Cortesi.  See  Courtois,  (Jacques.) 

Cortesius.  See  Cortez. 

Cor'tez,  [Sp.  Cortes,  koR-t£s';  It.  Cortese,  koR- 
ta'si ;  Lat.  Corte'sius,]  (Hernando  (or  Hernan)  or 
Fernando,)  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  at  Medel¬ 
lin,  a  village  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  in  1485.  Resolving 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World,  he  sailed  to  His¬ 
paniola  in  1504,  and  became  a  planter.  He  displayed 
courage  and  ability  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  which  Velas¬ 
quez  began  in  1511,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  estate  in 
that  island.  In  1518  he  was  appointed  by  Velasquez  com¬ 
mander  of  an  expedition  sent  against  Mexico,  which  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  which  presented  a  most  bril¬ 
liant  theatre  for  ambition  and  enterprise.  The  armada, 
which  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  ten  cannon,  and  about 
seven  hundred  men,  sailed  from  Cuba  in  February,  1519, 
its  primary  ostensible  object  being  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels.  This  process  he  initiated  by  a  battle  at  Tabasco, 
where  he  defeated  a  native  army.  He  next  landed  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  made  friendly 
demonstrations  and  learned  that  he  had  entered  the  wide 
empire  of  Montezuma.  The  Aztec  artists  by  their  pic¬ 
ture-writing  informed  the  monarch  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  Having  destroyed  his  ships,  in  order  that 
his  soldiers  might  be  forced  to  conquer  or  perish,  Cortez 
marched  to  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  the  capital  of  Ana- 
huac,  which,  after  several  bloody  victories  over  the  Tlas- 
calans,  he  entered  in  November,  1519,  without  resistance. 
Montezuma,  after  receiving  them  with  due  hospitality, 
was  made  prisoner  by  his  audacious  guests  in  his  own 
palace.  He  was  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.,  and  to  pay  an  immense  tribute  in  gold 
and  silver ;  but  he  refused  to  profess  the  creed  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  mean  time,  Velasquez,  jealous  of  the 
success  of  Cortez,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  or  rebel, 
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sent  against  him  an  army  of  about  1000  men,  under  Nar¬ 
vaez,  who  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  in  April,  1520.  Leaving 
a  small  garrison  in  the  capital,  Cortez  marched  with 
about  250  men  against  Narvaez,  whom  he  defeated  and 
took  prisoner  near  Zempoalla  in  1520.  Having  per¬ 
suaded  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  to  join  his  standard, 
Cortez  returned  to  Mexico,  which  he  found  in  revolt 
against  him.  After  several  days  of  severe  fighting,  in 
which  Montezuma  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  natives, 
the  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  men.  The  great  victory 
at  Otumba  in  July,  1520,  restored  the  ascendency  of 
Cortez,  and  in  1521  he  again  became  master  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  where  he  committed  acts  of  infamous  atrocity,  and 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  completed.  In  1522  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Spanish  court  Governor  and  Captain- 
General  of  New  Spain,  (Mexico.)  In  1525  he  executed 
Guatemozin,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  To  vindi¬ 
cate  himself  from  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1528  to  Spain,  where  he  was  graciously  received 
by  Charles  V. ;  but  when  he  went  again  to  Mexico, 
in  1530,  he  no  longer  had  the  supremacy  there.  An 
exploring  expedition  which  he  fitted  out  discovered 
California  in  1535.  He  revisited  Spain  in  1540,  and 
took  part  in  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Algiers  in  1541. 
Died  at  Seville  in  1547.  His  virtues  and  vices  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Prescott :  “  He  was  avaricious,  yet  libe¬ 
ral  ;  bold  to  desperation,  yet  cautious  and  calculating  in 
his  plans  ;  magnanimous,  yet  very  cunning  ;  lax  in  his 
notions  of  morality,  yet  a  sad  bigot.  The  great  feature 
in  his  character  was  constancy  of  purpose.” 

See  Robertson,  “  History  of  America Prescott,  “  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico;”  “Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortes,” 
New  York,  1843;  Antonio  de  Solis  y  Ribadeneyra,  “Historia 
de  la  Conquista  del  Mexico,”  1684  ;  English  version  of  the  same,  by 
Thomas  Townsend,  1724;  Gomara,  “Historia  de  F.  Cortez,” 
Rome,  1556;  Carl  Curths,  “  F.  Cortez  der  Eroberer  Mexiko’s,” 
1818;  “Lives  of  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Hernan  Cortes,  and  Francis 
Pizarro,”  1847. 

Corti,  koR'tee,  or  Corte,  koR'ti,  (Cesare,)  a  painter 
of  portraits  and  history,  a  son  of  Valerio,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Genoa  about  1554 ;  died  about  1612. 

Corti,  [Lat.  Cur'tius,]  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Pavia  in  1475;  died  in  1542. 

Corti  or  Corte,  (Valerio,)  an  Italian  portrait-painter 
of  merit,  born  at  Venice  in  1530,  was  a  pupil  of  Titian. 
Died  at  Genoa  about  1580.  His  son  Marcantonio  was 
an  excellent  designer. 

Corticelli,  koR-te-chel'lee,  (Salvadore,)  an  eminent 
Italian  philologist,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1690.  He  pro¬ 
duced  an  excellent  Italian  grammar,  (1745,)  which,  says 
Roquefort,  “is  the  best  in  the  language.”  Died  in  1758. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Cortona,  da,  dikoR-to'ni,  (Pietro  BERRETTiNi,)[Fr. 
Pierre  de  Cortone,  pe-aiR'  deh  koR'ton',]  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Cortona  about  1600.  He  painted 
some  pictures  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Rome,  where  he  worked  with  success.  He 
excelled  in  composition,  and  had  a  certain  freedom  and 
facility  of  style.  Mengs,  however,  says  that  he  neglected 
the  study  of  principles  founded  on  reason,  and  aimed 
only  to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  He  was  also 
architect  of  several  Roman  edifices.  Died  in  Rome  in 
i66g.  Among  his  oil-paintings  is  “  The  Conversion  of 
Saint  Paul.”  The  Barberini  palace,  Rome,  contains  one 
of  his  principal  frescos. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Bryan,  “Dictionary 
of  Painters.” 

Cortone,  de.  See  Cortona. 

Cortot,  koR'to',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  in  Paris  in  1787,  won  the  first  prize  of  the  Institute 
in  1809.  Among  his  finest  works  are  “The  Soldier  of 
Marathon”  and  the  bas-relief  which  adorns  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Died  in  1843. 

Cortusi,  koR-too'see,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
botanist,  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Padua. 
He  published  a  description  of  the  plants  growing  in  that 
garden,  (1591.)  Died  in  1593. 

Cor-un-ca'ni-us,  (Tiberius,)  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist  and  senator,  was  elected  consul  in  280  B.c.,  and 
pontifex  maximus  about  254.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  attained  the  latter  dignity.  His  talents  and  virtues 


are  highly  praised  by  Cicero.  He  was  appointed  dic> 
tator  in  246  B.c.,  soon  after  which  he  died. 

Corvetto,  di,  de  koR-vet'to,  (Luigi  Emmanuele,) 
Count,  a  financier,  born  at  Genoa  in  1756.  In  1805  he 
became  a  member  of  Bonaparte’s  council  of  state.  From 
1815  to  1818  he  was  minister  of  finance  in  France.  Died 
in  1822. 

See  Solari,  “  Elogio  storico  del  Conte  L.  E.  di  Corvetto,”  1824. 

Corvi,  koR'vee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Viterbo  in  1623,  excelled  in  nocturnal  scenes.  Died 
in  1703. 

Corvin.  See  Corvinus. 

Corvinus,  koR-vee'nhs,  (Johann  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  engraver,  born  about  1682,  worked  for  booksellers 
of  Augsburg.  Died  in  1738. 

Cor-vi'nus,  [Fr.  Corvin,  koR'viN',]  (Matthias,) 
King  of  Hungary,  born  at  Klausenburg  in  1443,  was  the 
son  of  John  Humades.  He  was  elected  king  in  1458.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of  wars  with  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  the  Turks,  and  the  Kings  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia.  In  the  intervals  of  peace  he  promoted  the  arts 
and  sciences.  He  was  eminent  for  military  talents,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Austria  and  Vienna  in  1485.  He 
died  at  Vienna  in  1490,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  wise 
ruler.  Vladislaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  his  successor. 

Corvisart-Desmarets,  kor've'ztR'  d&'mt'r&',  (Jean 
Nicolas,)  an  eminent  French  physician,  born  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  in  1755.  Having  attended  the  lectures  of  Petit, 
Desault,  and  others,  he  was  received  as  docteur-rlgent  of 
the  faculty  in  1782.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
clinic  at  the  hospital  La  Charity,  and  in  1797  professor 
of  practical  medicine  in  the  College  of  France.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  had  a  rare  sagacity  in 
diagnosis.  About  1800  he  was  appointed  chief  physician 
to  Bonaparte,  and  a  few  years  later  received  the  title  of 
Baron.  He  published  an  “  Essay  on  the  Diseases  and 
Organic  Lesions  of  the  Heart,”  (1808,)  and  other  works. 
Bonaparte  once  said  he  “  was  an  honest  and  able  man,  but 
rather  blunt,”  (brusque.)  Died  in  1821. 

Cot'vus,  (M.  Valerius,)  a  famous  Roman  general, 
born  about  370  B.c.  He  was  chosen  consul  in  348,  and 
was  re-elected  five  times.  In  343  he  gained  two  im¬ 
portant  victories  over  the  Samnites  near  Gaurus  and 
Suessula.  He  was  chosen  dictator  in  342.  Again  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  dictatorship  in  301  B.c.,  he  defeated  the 
Marsi  and  Etruscans.  He  was  elected  consul  the  sixth 
time  in  299.  Died  about  270  B.c. 

Cor'win,  (Thomas,)  an  American  statesman  and 
orator,  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  in  July,  1794. 
His  parents  removed  to  Ohio  while  he  was  a  boy.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1818,  and 
soon  acquired  celebrity  as  a  lawyer  and  an  orator.  He 
supported  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  Presidency  in 
1828,  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the  voters 
of  the  Warren  district  in  1830,  and  acted  with  the  Whig 
party.  In  1840  he  advocated  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  by  numerous  speeches  at  mass-meetings,  for 
which  his  popular  style  of  oratory  was  especially  adapted. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  for  two  years  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1840,  and  represented  that  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  from  1845  to  1850.  He  opposed  the 
Mexican  war,  on  which  he  made  an  able  speech  in  1846. 
In  July,  1850,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  by  President  Fillmore.  On  his  retirement  from  office, 
March,  1853,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  the 
seventh  district  of  Ohio  in  October,  1858,  and  again  in 
i860;  but  soon  after  the  latter  date  (in  1861)  he  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Mexico.  He  returned  home  in  1864, 
and  died  at  Washington  in  December,  1865. 

Cox'j ,  (Charles  Barney,)  an  American  orni¬ 
thologist,  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January 
31,  1857.  He  is  the  author  of  “  A  Naturalist  in  the 
Magdalen  Islands,”  “  Birds  of  the  Bahama  Islands,” 
“Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Florida,”  “  The  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  America,”  “  The  Birds  of  the  West 
Indies,”  etc. 

Cor'y-at  or  Cor'jf-ate,  (George,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  noted  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse,  became  rector  of 
Odcombe  about  1570.  Died  in  1606. 
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Coryat  or  Coryate,  (Thomas,)  an  eccentric  Eng¬ 
lishman,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Odcombe 
rectory  in  1577.  In  1608  he  traversed  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  on  foot,  and  published,  in  1611,  “Crudities 
hastily  gobbled  up  in  Five  Months’  Travel,  etc.”  This 
work  was  accompanied  by  numerous  pieces  of  humorous 
or  ironical  verse  by  Jonson,  Drayton,  Chapman,  and 
many  other  poets.  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have 
officiated  as  court  jester,  or  king’s  fool,  in  the  service  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  Between  1612  and  1617  he 
journeyed  on  foot  through  Palestine  and  Persia  to  Hin- 
dostan.  Died  at  Surat  in  1617. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  vi.,  1822. 

Cor-y-ban'tes,  [Gr.  K opvpavree,]  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  sometimes  called  also  Galli.  They  celebrated  the 
festivals  of  Cybele  with  orgiastic  dances  and  loud  cries, 
beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  and  cutting  their 
flesh  with  knives. 

Cosa,  de  la,  d&  13.  ko's3,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  navigator, 
who  served  Columbus  as  pilot  in  his  second  voyage  to 
America.  He  was  skilful  in  the  construction  of  maps 
or  charts.  He  was  killed  by  some  natives  at  Tabasco 
in  1509. 

Cos'grove,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Pennsylvania,  December  19, 
1834.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  He  became  a  parish  priest 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was  made  vicar-general  of  the  see 
of  Davenport  in  1881,  and  administrator  of  the  diocese 
in  1883.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  same 
diocese. 

Cosimo,  kos'e-mo,  (Jacopo  or  Giacomo,)  a  celebrated 
engraver  of  gems  and  cameos,  was  born  at  Trezzo,  in  the 
Milanese.  He  worked  at  Madrid  for  Philip  II. 

Cosimo,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  also  called  Rosselli,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1441. 
He  excelled  in  bacchanalian  scenes.  Died  about  1525. 

Cosimo  de’  Medici.  See  Medici. 

Cosin  or  Cozen,  kuz'en,  (John,)  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1594.  He  became  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough  in  1640.  During  the  civil  war  he  retired  to 
Paris,  where  he  preached  several  years.  About  1660  he 
returned,  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Durham.  He 
published  “A  Scholastic  History  of  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1672. 

Cosini,  ko-see'nee,  (Silvio,)  an  able  sculptor,  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo,  born  near  Florence,  lived  about  1550. 

Cos'mas,  [Gr.  K oopas,]  an  Egyptian  geographer,  sur- 
named  Indicopleus'tes,  (“Indian  navigator,”)  lived 
about  540  A.D.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  merchant,  and 
made  voyages  to  India  and  other  countries.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  a  monk  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote,  in  Greek, 
several  works,  one  of  which,  entitled  “Christian  To¬ 
pography,”  (Tonoypa<j>ia  XpioTtaviKTj,)  is  still  extant  He 
argues  that  the  earth  is  not  spherical. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grasca Mannbrt,  “Geographic 
des  Anciens.” 

Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  a  poet  and  monk  of  the  eighth 
century,  wrote  thirteen  Greek  hymns,  which  are  extant 

Cosmas  [Fr.  Cosme,  kom]  of  Prague,  born  in  1045, 
was  the  earliest  historian  01  Bohemia  whose  work  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  a  priest,  and  secretary  to 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany.  About  1125  he  finished  his 
“Bohemian  Chronicle,”  (“Chronicon  Bohemorum.”) 
Died  in  1126. 

Cosme  of  Prague.  See  Cosmas. 

Cosme,  kom, (Jean  Baseilhac,)  called  Fr^re  Cosme, 
a  French  surgeon,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Tarbes  in  1703, 
lived  mostly  in  Paris.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  first 
lithotomists  of  his  time  in  France,  and  invented  an  in¬ 
strument  used  in  lithotomy.  Died  in  1781. 

Cosmico,  kos'me-ko,  (Niccol6  Helio,)  a  Latin  poet 
born  at  Padua  about  1440  ;  died  in  1489. 

Cosmo  (or  Cosimo)  de’  Medici  See  Medici. 

Cosnac,  de,  deh  kos'nik',  (Daniel,)  a  French  bishop, 
noted  for  his  address,  vivacity,  and  talent  for  intrigue, 
was  born  in  Limousin  about  1630.  He  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Aix  in  1687.  Died  in  1708.  He  left  “M^- 
moires,”  which  were  published  in  1852. 

See  Abb£  Choisy,  “M&noires,”  liv.  viii.;  Saint-Simon,  “ 
moires,”  Saintb-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  vi. 


Cospean,  de,  deh  kos'pi'fiN',  sometimes  incorrectly 
written  Cospeau,  (Philippe,)  a  Flemish  prelate,  born  in 
Hainaut  in  1568,  was  eminent  as  a  preacher.  Moreri 
gives  him  credit  for  purging  the  pulpit  of  quotations  from 
profane  authors.  He  became  Bishop  of  Nantes  in  1622. 
Died  in  1646. 

Cosquin,  (Emmanuel,)  folk-lorist,  was  born  at 
Vitry-le-Frangois,  France,  June  25,  1841.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  important  “Contes  populaires  de  Lor¬ 
raine,”  (1886,)  in  which  he  argues  that  our  folk-tales 
have  come  from  India  within  historical  times. 

Cosroes.  See  Khosroo. 

Cossa.  See  John  XXIII.,  (Pope.) 

Cossa,  kos's3,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  economist,  born  at 
Milan,  May  22,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Pavia, 
Vienna,  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1858  became  professor  of 
national  economy  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  He  led  the 
way  in  a  revolt  from  the  “  rhetorical  optimistic”  theories 
of  Bastiat,  and  adopted  as  his  basis  the  more  recent  his¬ 
torical  or  realistic  teachings  of  the  German  economists. 
He  published  “  Primi  Elementi  di  Economia  politica,” 
(1876,)  “  Primi  Elementi  di  Scienza  delle  Finanze,” 
(1876,)  “Guido  alio  Studio  dell’  Economia  politica,” 
(1876,)  “Saggi  di  Economia  politica,”  (1878,)  etc. 

Cossale,  kos-s3'13,  or  Cozzale,  kot-si'li,  (Orazio,) 
an  Italian  painter,  lived  at  Brescia  about  1600. 

Cossali,  kos-s3'lee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  geometer  and 
Theatin  friar,  born  at  Verona  in  1748,  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  at  Parma,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  Critical  History  of  Algebra,”  (2  vols., 
1779,)  which  was  highly  prized.  Died  in  1815. 

Cossart,  ko'stR',  (Gabriel,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Pontoise  in  1615  ;  died  in  1674. 

Cosse,  de,  deh  ko'si',  (Arthur  or  Artus,)  Comte 
de  Secondigny,  (s9h-k6N/dfen/ye',)  a  French  general,  born 
about  1512.  He  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1567, 
after  which  he  served  in  the  civil  wars  against  the  Cal¬ 
vinists.  Died  in  1582. 

See  Brant6me,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Coss6,  de,  (Charles,)  Comte  de  Brissac,  (bRe'sik',) 
an  able  French  general,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
tn  Anjou  about  1505.  Having  served  in  several  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  he  was  made  grand  mastei 
of  artillery  in  1547.  In  1550  he  became  a  marshal  of 
France,  after  which  he  fought  successfully  in  Piedmont 
against  the  Spaniards.  He  died  about  1564,  with  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age. 

Cosse,  de,  (Charles,)  Due  de  Brissac,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  partisan  of  the  League  against  Henry 

III. ,  and  was  the  first  who  employed  the  Barricades  in 
Paris,  (1588.)  He  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  governor  of  Paris,  which  he  surrendered  to  Henry 

IV.  in  1594.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  marshal  and  a 
duke.  Died  in  1621. 

Cobb6,  de,  (Louis  Hercule  Timol£on,)  Due  de 
Brissac,  a  French  royalist,  born  in  1734.  Lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commandant  of  the  royal  guard  in  1791,  and 
was  massacred  in  September,  1792. 

Cossiers,  ko'se-3',  (Jean,)  a  Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1603,  was  patronized  by 
the  King  of  Spain.  Among  his  best  works  is  a  “  Pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Temple.”  Died  in  1652. 

Cossigny  de  Palma,  ko's^n'ye'  deh  ptl'mt',  (Joseph 
Francois,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Palma,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  in  1730.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Fabrication  of  Indigo,”  (1779,)  and  other  esteemed 
scientific  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1809. 

Cossin,  ko's&N',  (Louis,)  a  French  engraver,  born  at 
Troyes  in  1633 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1682. 

Cossmann,  kos'm3n,  (Bernhard,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  violoncellist,  born  at  Dessau,  May  17,  1822,  has 
performed  with  distinguished  applause  in  London,  Paris, 
Leipsic,  Weimar,  and  Moscow. 

Cos'sus,  (Aulus  Cornelius,)  a  patrician  Roman 
general,  who  was  appointed  dictator  in  385  B.C.,  during 
the  Volscian  war.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Volscians  soon  after  that  date,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  committed  Manlius  Capitolinus  to  prison. 
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Cossus,  (Servius  Cornelius,)  a  Roman  warrior,  who 
killed  in  single  combat  Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Veii, 
about  437  B.C.  He  was  the  second  person  among  the 
Romans  that  obtained  the  spolia  opitna.  He  was  chosen 
consul  in  428  b.c. 

See  Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome.” 

Cossutius,  kos-su'she-us,  a  Roman  architect  ot  high 
reputation,  lived  about  1 70  B.C.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
who  built  in  the  Greek  manner.  He  rebuilt  the  grand 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History,”  book  xxxvi.;  FrfuBiEN,  “Vies 
des  plus  c^l&bres  Architectes.  ” 

Costa,  kos'ti,  (Lorenzo,)  the  Elder,  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1450;  died  about  1530. 

Costa,  (Sir  Michael,)  an  eminent  composer,  born  in 
Geneva,  February  4,  1810.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
“  Don  Carlos,”  an  opera,  and  “  Eli,”  an  oratorio.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  England,  and  for  a  long  time  was  director 
of  the  Royal  Opera.  He  did  much  for  English  music. 
His  compositions  are  often  excellent,  yet  he  was  greater 
as  a  conductor  than  as  a  composer.  Died  at  West 
Brighton,  April  29,  1884. 

Costa,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Ravenna  in 
1771,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Great  Dictionary 
of  the  Italian  Language,”  (1819-26.)  He  published  two 
editions  of  Dante,  (1819  and  1830,)  and  wrote  various 
works,  among  which  is  a  novel  called  “  Demetrio  di 
Modone.”  Died  in  1836. 

See  Rambelli,  “  Elogio  di  P.  Costa,”  1837 ;  Filippo  Mordani, 
“Biografia  di  P.  Costa,”  1840. 

Costa,  da.  See  Da  Costa. 

Costa,  da,  di  kos'ti,  (Antonio  Rodriguez,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  historian,  born  at  Setuval  in  1656;  died  in  1732. 

Costa,  da,  di  kos'ti,  (Claudio  Manoel,)  a  Brazilian 
poet,  born  in  1729.  He  was  educated  at  Coimbra,  and 
returned  to  Brazil.  He  wrote  “Villarica,”  and  other 
poems,  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1789. 

Costa-Cabral,  da,  di  kos'ti  ki-bRil',  (Antonio 
Bernardo,)  Count  de  Thomar,  (to-maR',)  a  Portuguese 
olitician,  born  in  1803,  was  several  times  prime  minister 
etween  1838  and  1851. 

Costa  de  Beauregard,  de,  deh  kos'ti'  deh  bor'giR', 
(Joseph  Henri,)  Marquis,  a  general  and  historian,  born 
in  Savoy  in  1752,  was  educated  at  Paris.  He  fought 
against  the  French  between  1792  and  1800.  He  pub¬ 
lished  (in  French)  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.”  Died  in  1824. 

Costa  e  Sylva,  da,  di  kos'ti  i  s&l'vi,  (Joz£  Maria,) 
a  Portuguese  poet  and  critic,  born  in  1788.  He  wrote 
“  The  Sepulchre  of  Mary,”  and  other  poems.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  a  “  Biographical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Best  Portuguese  Poets,”  (“Ensaio  biographico-critico 
sobre  os  melhores  Poetas  Portuguezas,”  7  vols.,  1850-54,) 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Costanzi,  kos-tin'zee,  (Carlo,)  a  skilful  engraver  on 
precious  stones,  born  in  Naples  in  1703,  worked  in  Rome. 
He  copied  antique  gems  with  great  success,  and  engraved 
on  diamonds  a  Leda,  and  a  head  of  Antinoiis.  “Few 
artists,”  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “have  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  contemporaries  so  many  testimonials 
of  admiration.” 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Costanzi,  (Placido,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Rome  in  1688;  died  in  1759. 

Costanzo,  di,  de  kos-tin'zo,  (Angelo,)  a  popular 
Italian  historian  and  lyric  poet,  born  at  Naples  about 
1507.  He  published  in  1582  a  “  History  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  from  1250  to  1489,”  which,  says  Ginguene, 
“is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  on  that  subject.” 
As  a  poet  he  held  a  high  rank  among  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  The  Academy  of  Arcadians,  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  selected  him  as  the  best  model  for 
imitation.  Died  about  1590. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Long- 
kellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Cos'tard,  (George,)  an  English  clergyman,  noted  as 
an  Oriental  and  classical  scholar,  was  born  in  1710.  He 
became  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
about  1733,  and  vicar  of  Twickenham  in  1764.  His 


principal  work  is  a  “History  of  Astronomy,”  (1767,) 
which  obtained  a  wide  reputation.  Died  in  1782. 

Coste  See  Lacoste. 

Coste,  kost,  (Jean  Franqois,)  an  eminent  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Ville  (Ain)  in  1741.  He  was  chief  physician 
of  the  French  army  which  fought  for  the  United  States  in 
1778-83.  In  1790  he  displayed  courage  and  firmness  as 
mayor  of  Versailles.  He  was  physician-in-chief  of  the 
grand  army  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Eylau,  (1805-09.)  He  published  a  treatise  on  “Military 
Hospitals,”  and  other  able  works.  Died  in  1819. 

See  “  Biographie  M4dicale;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale 
Regnault,  “  Notice  sur  J.  F.  Coste,”  1819. 

Coste,  (Jean  Jacques  Cyprien  Victor,)  a  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Castries  in  1807,  was  professor  of 
embryology  ( embryogtnie )  in  Paris,  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1851.  He  published 
a  “Voyage  of  Exploration  on  the  Coasts  of  France  and 
Italy,”  (1855,)  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  19,  1873. 

Coste,  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur  and  Protestant, 
born  at  Uzes  in  1668,  took  refuge  in  England  about  1700. 
He  translated  into  French  Locke’s  great  work,  and 
Newton’s  “Optics,”  and  edited  several  French  authors. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1 747. 

Coste,  kost,  (Xavier  Pascal,)  a  French  architect, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1787,  was  employed  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  from  1818  to  1827.  He  published  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  entitled  “Arabian  Architecture,  or  Monuments 
of  Cairo,”  (1827.)  Died  February  4,  1879. 

Cos-tel'lo,  (Dudley,)  an  artist  and  journalist,  a 
brother  of  Louisa  Costello,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1803.  He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst  Col¬ 
lege,  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
journalist  in  London.  He  wrote  some  good  novels  and 
books  of  travel ;  but  his  chief  service  was  the  restoration 
(with  the  co-operation  of  his  sister  Louisa)  of  the  long- 
forgotten  mediaeval  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts. 
Died  in  London,  September  30,  1865. 

Costello,  (Louisa  Stuart,)  a  popular  authoress,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1799.  She  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and  Vines,”  (1840,)  a 
“Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne,”  (1842,)  “Memoirs  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Englishwomen,”  (4  vols.,  1844,)  and  “The  Rose 
Garden  of  Persia,”  an  admired  translation  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  poets,  (1845.)  Died  in  1870. 

Costeo,  kos-ta'o,  [Lat.  Costas'us,]  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Lodi ;  died  at 
Bologna  in  1603. 

Cos'ter,  [Lat.  Coste'rus,]  (Bernard,)  a  Dutch  his¬ 
torical  writer,  born  at  Woerden  in  1645  >  died  in  1735- 

Coster,  kos'ti',  (Joseph  Franqois,)  a  meritorious 
French  economist  and  financier,  born  at  Nancy  in  1729, 
filled  the  position  of  chief  clerk  ( premier  commis )  of  the 
finances  under  eleven  successive  ministers.  He  wrote 
an  “  Eloge  4e  Colbert,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1813. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale ;”  Blau,  “filoge  de  M.  Cos¬ 
ter,”  1808. 

Coster  or  Costar,  (Laurent  Janszoon.)  See 

Koster. 

Coster,  (Samuel,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  Dutch  dramatic 
poet,  called  the  founder  of  the  theatre  of  Amsterdam, 
was  born  about  1580  or  1590.  He  produced  five  come¬ 
dies  and  six  tragedies  between  1615  and  1644.  His 
“Iphigenia,”  a  tragedy,  (1626,)  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  his  works.  “  His  characters,”  says  the  “  Bio¬ 
graphie  Universelle,”  “are  Avell  sustained,  and  his  stylo 
is  often  noble  and  energetic.” 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon. ” 

Costha-Ben-Louka.  See  Kosta-Ibn-Looka. 

Cos'way,  (Richard,)  a  successful  English  painter, 
born  at  Tiverton  in  1740,  was  a  pupil  of  Hudson.  He 
had  great  skill  in  miniature-painting,  in  which  he  was 
employed  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Died  in  1821. 
His  wife,  Maria  Hadfield,  was  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter  and  musician.  Her  musical  parties  in  London 
were  frequented  by  the  noble  and  fashionable,  attracted 
partly  by  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  with  which 
the  house  was  profusely  adorned. 

Cota,  ko'ti,  (Roderigo,)  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at 
Toledo ;  died  in  1470.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of 
the  famous  tragi-comedy  “  Calisto  and  Melibea,”  (some- 
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times  caked  “ Celestina,”)  and  of  “Mingo  Rebulgo,”  a 
satire. 

See  Ttcknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Cotan,  ko-tin',  (Juan  Sanchez,)  a  Spanish  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  at  Alcizar  de  San  Juan  in 
1561  ;  died  in  1627. 

Cotelerius.  See  Cotelier. 

Cotelier,  kot'le-i',  [Lat.  Cotele'rius,]  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  a  French  iTellenist  of  great  merit,  born  at  Nimes 
in  1627.  As  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Paris,  he  officiated  with  great  distinction.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Monuments  of  the  Greek  Church,”  (3  vols., 
1677-86,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1686. 

Cotes,  (Francis,)  an  English  artist,  born  in  London 
in  1 725,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  very  successful  as  a  portrait-painter,  both  in  oil 
and  in  crayon.  Died  in  1770. 

Cotes,  (Roger,)  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Burbage  in  1682.  He  became  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1705,  and  Plumian  professor  of 
astronomy  in  1706.  In  1713  he  took  orders,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  second  edition  of  Newton’s  “Principia,”  with 
a  preface  which  was  greatly  admired.  PI  is  premature 
death,  in  1716,  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  learned. 
Newton  exclaimed,  “If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have 
known  something.”  He  left  a  mathematical  work, — 
“Ilarmonia  Mensurarum,”  (“Harmony  of  Measures.”) 

Cotignoia,  da,  dA  ko-t£n-yo'lA,  (Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  lived  at  Parma  about  1520. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Cotin,  ko'tiN',  (Charles,)  a  French  author,  born  in 
Paris  in  1604,  owed  the  publicity  of  his  name  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  satires  of  Boileau  and  Moliere.  He 
was  almoner  to  the  king,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  author  of  a  volume  of  verses  and 
of  several  prose  works.  Died  in  1682. 

See  “M^nagiana.” 

Cot'man,  (John  Sell,)  an  able  English  artist,  born 
at  Norwich  in  1780.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  in  en¬ 
graving  and  architectural  drawing.  He  published  “Archi¬ 
tectural  Antiquities  of  Norfolk,”  (1812,)  “Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy,”  (1820,)  and  other  works.  His 
etchings  are  highly  prized.  Died  in  1843. 

Cotolendi,  koTo'lftN'de',  (Charles,)  a  French  littS- 
rateur ,  born  at  Aix  or  Avignon;  died  about  1710.  He 
wrote  a  “  Life  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,”  (1689,)  and 
<»ther  works. 

Coton.  See  Cotton. 

Cotta,  kot'tA,  (Bernhard,)  a  distinguished  German 
geologist,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1808.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  school  of  mines  at  Freiberg  in  1842.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Letters  on  the  Cosmos  of 
Humboldt,”  (1848-51,)  and  “  Geological  Letters  from  the 
Alps,”  (1850.)  His  theory  of  the  production  of  organic 
bodies  may  be  regarded  as  a  refined  exhibition  of  Epicu¬ 
rean  philosophy.  He  maintains  that  the  higher  organ¬ 
isms  are  developed  from  the  lower.  Died  Sept.  14, 1879. 

Cot/ta,  (Caius  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  general,  noted 
for  his  strict  discipline,  became  consul  in  252  b.c.  He 
commanded  with  success  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  was  elected  consul  again  in  248. 

Cotta,  (Caius  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  orator,  born 
about  125  b.c.  He  obtained  the  consulship  in  75  B.c., 
and  the  province  of  Gaul  was  allotted  to  him  in  the 
year  74.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of 
nis  time,  and  was  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero’s 
“De  Oratore.”  Died  about  70  B.c. 

Cotta,  kot'tA,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  near 
Verona  about  1480.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Venetian  general  Alviano.  “  He  acquired,” 
says  Ginguene,  “  by  a  small  number  of  verses  (in  Latin) 
a  high  and  merited  reputation.”  Died  in  1510.  His 
“  Carmina”  were  published  with  the  poems  of  Sannazar 
in  1527. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cotta,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Tende,  near  Nice,  in  1668.  « He 
became  professor  of  logic  at  Florence  in  1693,  and  com¬ 
posed  sonnets,  hymns,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1738. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Giacinto 
Della  Torre,  “Elogio  storico  di  G.  B.  Cotta,”  1738. 


Cotta,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  naturalist,  father  of 
Bernhard,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1763.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Principles  of  the  Science  of  Forests,”  (1832,) 
and  other  scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1844. 

Cotta,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  eminent  German 
theologian,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1701.  He  was  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Gottingen,  and  subsequently  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  (1740.)  He  wrote  many  works, 
among  which  was  “  Plan  of  a  Complete  Church  History,” 
(“Entwurf  einer  ausfuhrlichen  Kirchenhistorie,”  1768,) 
and  published  an  edition  of  Gerhard’s  “  Loci  Theologici,” 
(1762-77.)  Died  in  1779. 

See  Meusbl,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Cotta,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  Baron  von  Cottendor^ 
(kot'ten-douf,)  a  distinguished  publisher,  born  at  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  1764,  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  In  1793 
he  founded  at  Tubingen  the  “Allgemeine  Zeitung,”  an 
important  daily  journal,  since  published  at  Augsburg. 
He  became  intimate  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose 
works  he  published,  and  with  many  other  authors,  of 
whom  he  was  a  liberal  patron.  He  established  a  steam- 
press  at  Augsburg  in  1824,  and  introduced  steam-navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Rhine  about  1825.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G<£n£rale.” 

Cotta,  (L.  Aurelius,)  a  brother  of  C.  Aurelius,  noticed 
above,  became  praetor  in  70  b.c.,  and  then  procured  the 
passage  of  the  “  lex  Aurelia,”  which  deprived  the  senate 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  dispense  justice.  He  was  consul 
in  the  year  65,  and  supported  Cicero  against  Catiline  in 
63.  Cotta  made  the  first  motion  in  the  senate  for  the 
recall  of  Cicero  from  exile.  He  sided  with  Caesar  in  the 
civil  war,  49  B.c. 

See  Cicero,  “In  Pisonem,”  Philippic  II. 

Cotta,  (L.  Aurunculeius,)  a  Roman  officer,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  Gaul  as  legate  of  Julius  Caesar. 
In  54  B.C.  he  and  Sabinus  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
encamped  for  the  wunter  among  the  Eburones.  He  was 
killed  during  that  winter,  in  a  fight  with  the  Gauls,  vrho 
attacked  his  camp. 

Cotta,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  general,  was 
a  brother  of  Caius  Aurelius  Cotta  the  orator.  Pie  be¬ 
came  consul  with  L.  Lucullus  in  74  B.c.,  and  obtained 
for  his  province  Bithynia,  then  the  seat  of  war  against 
Mithridates,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss 
at  Chalcedon. 

Cotte,  kot,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  French  meteorologist, 
born  at  Laon  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  France 
who  made  and  recorded  observations  on  the  weather 
three  times  a  day ;  and  he  began  to  publish  the  results  in 
1765.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Meteorology,”  (1774,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1815. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Cotte,  de,  deh  kot,  (Robert,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1656.  lie  w'as  appointed  first  architect 
of  the  king  in  1708.  Among  his  works  are  the  colonnade 
of  the  Grand  Trianon,  and  the  gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Vrilliere,  now  the  Bank  of  France.  Died  in  1735* 

See  Pingeron,  “  Vies  des  Architectes.  ” 

Cottenham,  kot'ten-am,  (Charles  Christopher 
Pepys,)  Earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  born  in  1781. 
He  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1833,  and  lord 
chancellor  in  the  Whig  ministry  in  1836.  Having  been 
superseded  in  1841,  he  again  obtained  the  same  office 
in  August,  1846.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Cottenham,  in  1836,  and  created  an  earl  in  1850,  when 
he  retired  from  office.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  Foes, 
“The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  ix. 

Cottereau,  (Jean.)  See  Chouan. 

Cot'ter-el,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  scholar,  was 
master  of  requests  to  Charles  II.  He  translated  from 
the  French  La  Calprenede’s  romance  of  “Cassandra,” 
and  from  the  Italian  Davila’s  “  History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France,”  (1647.) 

See  Wood,  “Athenas  Oxonienses.” 

Cottesloe,  Lord.  See  Fremantle. 

Cottin,  ko't&N',  (Sophie  Ristaud, )  a  Protestant 
French  authoress,  born  at  Tonneins  in  1773.  She  was 
married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  M.  Cottin,  a  banker 
of  Paris,  and  was  left  a  widow  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years.  Gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination,  she  amused  her 
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solitude  with  composition,  without  aspiring  to  literary 
fame.  Her  first  production  was  a  romance  named  “  Claire 
d’Albe,”  which  was  much  admired.  She  afterwards  wrote 
“Malvina,”  (1800,)  “Amelie  Mansfield,”  (1802,)  and 
other  popular  novels,  of  which  the  best-known  is  “  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.”  Died  in  1807. 

Cot'tle,  (Amos,)  an  English  poet,  brother  of  Joseph 
Cottle,  noticed  below,  translated  the  Icelandic  “  Edda” 
into  English  verse,  and  wrote  some  original  poetry. 
Died  in  1800. 

Cottle,  (Joseph,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  1770,  was 
a  kind  friend  to  Coleridge  and  Southey  in  their  early 
adversities, — 

“When  friends  were  few,  and  fortune  frowned.” 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Bris¬ 
tol.  He  published  the  first  poems  of  the  authors  just 
named,  in  1796.  Southey,  many  years  later,  expressed  his 
gratitude  and  esteem  for  his  benefactor.  Cottle  was  the 
author  of  “  Malvern  Hills,”  “  Alfred,”  “  The  Fall  of  Cam¬ 
bria,”  and  other  poems,  also  of  interesting  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1853. 

Cot'tpn,  (Charles,)  an  English  translator  and  hu¬ 
morous  poet,  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1630,  was  an 
adopted  son  of  Izaak  Walton.  He  wrote  an  addition 
to  the  “  Complete  Angler,”  made  an  approved  transla¬ 
tion  of  Montaigne’s  “Essays,”  and  composed  several 
poems,  among  which  are  “The  Wonders  of  the  Peak,” 
a  “Voyage  to  Ireland,”  and  “Virgil  Travestie.”  The 
latter  is  a  coarse  and  disgusting  parody.  Died  in  1687. 

See  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  “Life  of  Cotton;”  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the 
Poets “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Cotton,  (George,)  an  English  divine  of  the  present 
century,  became  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1858.  He  was 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  was  drowned  in  the  Ganges  in  1866. 

Cotton,  (John,)  a  learned  English  Puritan  minister, 
born  at  Derby  in  1585.  He  became  vicar  of  a  church 
at  Boston  (England)  about  1612,  and  emigrated  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1633.  He  afterwards  preached  at  Boston, 
where  he  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  an  antagonist 
of  Roger  Williams,  in  reply  to  whom  he  asserted  the 
right  of  magistrates  to  interfere  in  religion.  Died  in  1652. 

See  Norton  and  Mather,  “  Life  of  J.  Cotton.” 

Cotton,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  poet  and  physician, 
born  in  1707,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity.  The  poet  Cowper,  who  was  an  inmate  of  his 
private  lunatic-asylum  at  Saint  Alban’s,  afterwards  spoke 
of  him  in  very  favourable  terms.  He  wrote  “  Marriage, 
a  Vision,”  and  other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died 
in  1788. 

See  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Cotton,  koT^N',  or  Coton,  (Pierre,)  an  eminent 
French  Jesuit,  born  at  Neronde  in  1564,  became  a  popu¬ 
lar  preacher,  and  is  said  to  have  converted  many  Prot¬ 
estants.  He  was  confessor  of  Henry  IV.  for  some  years 
before  the  death  of  that  king,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed 
in  a  high  degree.  Somebody  remarked  that  Henry  “  had 
cotton  in  his  ears.”  He  officiated  as  confessor  to  Louis 
XIII.  from  1610  to  1617.  Died  in  1626. 

See  P&re  d’Orl£ans,  “Vie  de  Cotton,”  1688. 

Cotton,  (Sir  Robert  Bruce,)  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  the  founder  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  born  at 
Denton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1570,  graduated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1 585-  He  gave  special  attention  to  antiquarian 
researches,  and  to  the  collection  of  historical  records  and 
documents.  At  the  accession  of  James  I.  (1603)  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  often  consulted  and  employed  by-the 
king  and  ministers,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  an  ora¬ 
cle.  In  1628  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  died 
in  1631,  leaving  to  his  heirs  his  valuable  library,  which 
was  increased  by  his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  and  was  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum  about  1755.  Sir  Robert  wrote  a 
“  Life  of  Henry  III.  of  England,”  and  many  political  and 
historical  treatises. 

Cotton,  (Stapleton.)  See  Combermere. 

Cotton,  (Sir  Sydney,)  an  English  general,  born  in 
1792,  served  in  India  during  the  mutiny  of  1857-58,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  services  in  that  crisis.  Died  1874. 


Cottret,  ko'tRi',  (Pierre  Marie,)  a  French  bishop 
and  writer,  born  at  Argenteuil  in  1768;  died  in  1841. 

Cotugno,  ko-toon'yo,  (Domenico,)  an  eminent  anato¬ 
mist,  born  at  Ruvo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1736. 
He  became  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of  Incurables  in 
Naples  in  1754,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1 766.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  royal 
family.  Among  his  most  important  works  are  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Internal  Ear,”  (1761,)  and 
one  on  “Sciatica,”  (1765.)  He  made  some  discoveries 
in  anatomy.  Died  at  Naples  in  1822. 

See  “Biographie  Mddicale;”  Folinea,  “Elogio  del  Cavaliere  D. 
Cotugno,  1823. 

Co'tys,  [Gr.  Korvg,]  a  king  of  Thrace,  waged  war 
against  the  Athenians.  Died  about  356  B.C. 

Couailhac,  koo'4'ltk',  (Louis,)  a  French  dramatist 
and  journalist,  born  at  Cahors  in  1810  ;  died  in  1885. 

Couch,  (Arthur  Thomas  Quiller,)  son  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Quiller,  was  born  at  Bodwin,  England,  November 
21,  1863.  Under  the  nom-de-plume  “Q”  he  has 
written  various  novels,  including  “  Dead  Man’s  Rock,” 
(1887,)  “The  Splendid  Spur,”  (1889,)  “The  De¬ 
lectable  Duchy,”  (1893,)  “  Io,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Couch,  (Darius  N.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Putnam  county,  New  York,  about  1822,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  about  August,  1861.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  division  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31-June  1,  became 
a  major-general  in  July,  1862,  and  directed  a  corps  at 
Chancellorsville,  May  3-5,  1863.  He  commanded  the 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  (1863-64,)  and  subse¬ 
quently  resided  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  Died  Feb.  12,  1897. 

Couch,  (Richard  Quillar,)  an  English  naturalist 
and  surgeon,  born  in  Cornwall  in  1816.  He  practised 
at  Penzance,  and  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  marine 
animals,  and  on  the  geology  of  Cornwall.  Died  in  1863. 

Coucke,  kow'keh,  (Jean,)  a  -  Belgian  landscape- 
painter  of  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Ghent  His 
works  are  dated  from  1808  to  1834. 

Coucy,  de,  d?h  koo'se',  (Raoul  or  Renaud,)  a 
French  minstrel,  who  went  to  Palestine  as  a  crusader, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  in  1 192.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  songs,  which  were  once  popular. 

See  La  Borde,  “  M4moires  historiques  stir  Raoul  de  Coucy,” 
etc.,  Paris,  1781. 

Coucy,  de,  (Robert,)  a  famous  French  architect, 
born  at  Rheims  (or  Coucy,  according  to  some  authori¬ 
ties.)  He  was  chief  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims, 
a  master-piece  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  the  church 
of  Saint-Nicaise,  in  the  same  city,  both  of  which  had 
been  begun  by  Libergier.  Died  in  13 11. 

See  D.  Marlot,  “  Histoire  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,”  1846. 

Couder,  koo'daiR',  (Louis  Charles  Auguste,)  a 
French  historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  about  1790,  was 
a  pupil  of  David.  He  established  his  reputation  by  the 
“Levite  of  Ephraim,”  (1817.)  His  “Soldier  of  Mara¬ 
thon”  is  admired  for  grandeur  of  style.  Among  his 
later  productions  are  “The  Battle  of  Laufeld,”  (1836,) 
and  “The  Oath  at  the  Tennis-Court,”  (1848.)  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1839.  Died  July  23,  1873. 

Coudray,  du.  See  Tronson. 

Coudrette,  koo'dRSt',  (Christophe,)  a  French  priest, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 701.  He  became  an  adversary  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Jesuits,”  (1761.) 
Died  in  1774. 

Coues,  kowz,  (Elliott,)  M.D.,  an  American  natural¬ 
ist,  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  September  9, 
1842,  graduated  in  arts  at  Columbian  University,  Wash- 
(  ington,  D.C.,  in  1861,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at  the 
same  institution  in  1863.  Having  entered  the  army  as 
medical  cadet  in  1862,  he  served  in  the  medical  corps 
until  .1881,  and  meanwhile  held  official  positions  on  the 
northern  boundary  survey  (1873-76)  and  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Territories,  (1876-80.)  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  College  at 
Washington,  1877-87,  and  during  1883  was  professor 
of  biology  in  the  Virginia  Agricultural  College. 
His  principal  works  are  a  “  Key  to  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Birds,”  (1872,)  “Field  Ornithology,”  (1874,) 
“Birds  of  the  Northwest,”  (1874,)  “  Fur-Bearing 
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Animals,”  (1877,)  “Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,” 
(1878,)  “Check-List  and  Dictionary  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Birds,”  (1882,)  “  Biogen,”  (1883,)  “  Expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,”  (1893,)  etc.  Died  December 
25,  1899. 

Coulanges,  koo'lftNzh',  (Marie  Ang^lique  du  Gue 
Bagnoles — du  gi  btn'yol',)  a  French  lady,  born  in  1641, 
became  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Coulanges,  noticed 
below.  She  was  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
author  of  letters  which  were  published.  Died  in  1723. 

Coulanges,  de,  deh  koo'ISNzh',  (Philippe  Ema¬ 
nuel,)  Marquis,  a  French  song-writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1631,  was  noted  for  his  wit  and  bon-mots.  He  was 
cousin-german  to  Madame  de  Sevign^.  Died  in  1716. 

CouFdock,  (Charles  Walter,)  actor,  was  born 
at  London,  April  26,  1815.  For  many  years  he  played 
leading  tragedy  and  comedy  parts,  living  in  the  United 
States  after  1849.  Among  his  notable  parts  was 
Dunstan  Kirke,  in  the  play  of  “  Hazel  Kirke.” 
He  died  September  10,  1898. 

Coulomb,  de,  deh  koo'lbN',  (Charles  Augustin,) 
a  French  savant,  eminent  for  his  discoveries  in  experi¬ 
mental  physics  and  electricity,  was  born  at  Angouleme 
in  1736.  His  “Theory  of  Simple  Machines”  (1779) 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  that  Institution.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  waters  and 
springs  of  France.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  Revolution 
he  retired  from  public  service.  He  wrote  for  the  Acad¬ 
emy  many  able  treatises  on  mechanics,  electricity,  etc. 
He  invented  the  Torsion  Balance,  which  he  used  in  suc- 
«essful  experiments  on  the  laws  of  magnetic  and  electric 
attraction  and  repulsion.  By  the  same  means  he  de¬ 
termined  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on 
the  surface  of  bodies,  and  of  magnetism  in  the  interior. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  about  1796.  Died 
in  1806.  M.  Biot  remarks  that  the  labours  of  Poisson 
have  illustrated  the  admirable  sagacity  of  Coulomb  as 
an  observer,  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments. 

Coulon  de  Th^venot,  koo'lbN7  deh  t&v'no',  (A.,) 
the  inventor  of  French  tachygraphie ,  or  short-hand,  was 
born  about  1754.  In  1792  he  served  La  Fayette  in  the 
army  as  chief  secretary.  He  published  “  The  Art  of 
Writing  as  rapidly  as  One  speaks,”  (1794.)  Died  in  1814. 

See  Querard,  “  La  France  Litteraire.” 

CouFter,  (John  Merle,)  an  American  botanist, 
was  born  at  Ningpo,  China,  November  20,  1851.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  was  professor  of  natural 
sciences  at  Hanover  College,  1874-79,  °f  biology  in 
Wabash  College,  1879-91,  and  president  of  Indiana 
State  University,  1891-93.  He  published  “Manual 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany,”  “  Hand-Book  of  Plant 
Dissection,”  etc. 

Coupd,  koo'pi',  (Jean  Marie  Louis,)  a  French  litte¬ 
rateur •,  born  at  Peronne  in  1732.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Literary  Evenings,”  (“  Soirees  litteraires,”  20  vols., 
1795-1801,)  and  “CEuvres  d’Hesiode.”  Died  in  1818. 

Couperin,  koop'r&N',  (Franqois,)  a  French  organist 
and  composer,  called  “  le  Grand,”  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1668 ;  died  in  1733. 

Couplet,  koo'pli',  (Philippe,)  a  Flemish  missionary, 
born  at  Malines  about  1628.  He  went  to  China  in  1659, 
and  became  deeply  versed  in  the  language  and  history  of 
that  empire.  He  and  several  of  his  colleagues  published 
a  Latin  version  of  the  works  of  Confucius.  Died  at  sea 
in  1692. 

Courayer,  le,  leh  koo'ri'yi',  or  Courrayer,  (Pierre 
Franqois,)  a  French  Catholic  priest,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1681.  He  published  in  1723  a  work  in  favour  of  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  ordinations  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  persecution  to  which  this  subjected  him, 
he  retired  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1776,  without 
having  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  He 
left  a  good  French  version  of  Sarpi’s  “History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,”  (2  vols.,  1736,)  and  other  works. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1811. 

Courbes,  de,  deh  kooRb,  (Jean,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  about  1592,  engraved  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Courbet,  kooR'bi',  (Gustave,)  a  French  painter, 


born  at  Ornans  (Doubs)  in  1819.  His  works  are  chiefly 
landscapes  and  portraits.  He  died  December  31,  1877. 

Courbiere,  de,  deh  kooR'be-aiR',  (Wilhelm  Ren6,) 
Baron  de  Homme,  a  Prussian  general,  born  at  Gronin¬ 
gen  in  1733;  died  in  1811. 

Courbon,  de,  deh  kooRT>6N',  Marquis,  a  French 
officer,  noted  for  his  ability  and  romantic  adventures, 
was  born  in  1650.  He  obtained  a  high  rank  in  the 
Venetian  army,  and  was  killed  at  Negropont  in  1688. 

Courcelles,  de,  deh  kooR'sSl',  [Lat.  Curceli^e'us,] 
(Etienne,)  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Ge¬ 
neva  in  1586.  After  preaching  at  Amiens,  he  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  succeeded  Simon  Episcopius 
as  professor  of  theology.  He  translated  into  Latin  the 
Philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  published  several  theolo¬ 
gical  works.  Died  about  1660. 

Courcelles,  de,  deh  kooR'sSl',  (Etienne  Chardon,) 
a  French  physician,  born  at  Rheims  in  1 705.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  Manual  of  Surgical  Operations,” 
(1756.)  Died  in  1775. 

^  Courcelles,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Julien,) 
Chevalier,  a  French  writer,  born  at  Orleans  in  1759. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Historical  Dictionary  of  French 
Generals  since  the  Eleventh  Century,”  (Paris,  1820— 
23,)  a  “  Genealogical  History  of  the  Peers  of  France,” 
etc.,  (1830,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

Courcelles,  de,  (Thomas,)  a  French  theologian,  born 
in  1400,  was  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Joan  of 
Arc  to  death.  Died  in  1469. 

Courcillon.  See  Dangeau. 

Couret  de  Villeneuve,  koo'ri' deh  vM'nuv',  (Louis 
Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur  and.  printer,  born  at  Orleans 
in  1749-  He  wrote  and  translated  many  works,  in  prose 
and  verse.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Lys  in  1806. 

Courier,  koo're-a',  (or  Courier  de  Mere — deh  mi'- 
r&/)  (Paul  Louis,)  an  ingenious  and  popular  French 
author  and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Paris  in  1772  or  1773, 
was  liberally  educated,  and  was  an  excellent  Greek  scho¬ 
lar.  He  entered  the  army  as  engineer  in  1792,  became 
a  captain  in  1795,  and  fought  in  the  campaign  of  Rome 
in  1798.  In  1803  he  obtained  the  brevet  of  chef  d’esca- 
dron,  (major.)  During  the  intervals  when  active  service 
was  suspended,  he  pursued  his  literary  studies  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  Cicero,  Isocrates,  etc.  His  last  campaign 
was  that  of  Austria  in  1809,  after  which  he  resigned 
his  commission.  He  published  an  excellent  edition  and 
version  of  Longus,  (1810,)  and  translated  Xenophon 
“  On  the  Command  of  Cavalry,”  and  other  classics.  (See 
Longus.)  In  1814  he  married  a  daughter  of  Etienne 
Clavier.  He  produced  numerous  political  pamphlets  and 
letters  which  display  much  humour  and  satirical  power. 
In  politics  he  was  liberal  or  independent.  He  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  one  or  two  of  his  servants  on  his  own 
estate  in  Touraine  in  1825.  “The  merits  of  his  works,” 
says  Lord  Brougham,  “  are  of  a  very  high  order.  They 
abound  in  strong  masculine  sense,  illustrated  with  clas¬ 
sical  allusions  and  seasoned  with  wit  more  brilliant  than 
is  almost  anywhere  else  to  be  found ;  for  it  has  the  keen 
edge  of  Swift’s  satire,  and  the  easy  playfulness  of  V ol- 
taire,  without  his  pertness  and  flippancy.  He  is  truly  a 
writer  of  extraordinary  powers ;  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  him  from  attaining  a  very  eminent  place  among 
the  literary  men  of  his  age,  but  his  never  having  com¬ 
posed  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  on  a  subject  of 
permanent  importance.”  (“Edinburgh  Review.”)  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  pronounced  his  “  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets” 
(1824)  “the  most  finished  work  in  respect  to  taste,  and 
the  most  wonderful  in  respect  to  art,  in  the  language.” 

Cournot,  kooR'no',  (Antoine  Augustin,)  a  French 
mathematician,  born  in  1801.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  “  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Chances 
and  Probabilities,”  (1843,)  and  a  French  version  of  Sir 
J.  Herschel’s  “Treatise  on  Astronomy.”  Died  in  1877. 

Courrayer.  See  Courayer. 

Courson,  de,  deh  kooR'siN',  (Aur£lien,)  a  French 
historian,  born  at  Port  Louis,  He  de  France,  in  1811,  be¬ 
came  librarian  of  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “History  of  the  Breton  Peoples  of  Gaul  and  the 
British  Isles,”  (1846.)  Died  at  Paris,  Nov.  6,  1889. 

Court,  kooR,  (Antoine,)  a  French  Protestant  divine,. 
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born  in  Vivarais  in  1696.  He  laboured  with  success 
to  reorganize  the  Protestant  churches  after  the  civil  war, 
and  discouraged  a  factious  resistance  to  the  government. 
He  was  president  of  a  theological  seminary  at  Lausanne 
from  1730  to  1760,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  War  of 
the  Camisards.”  Died  in  1760. 

Court,  (Joseph  D£sir£,)  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1798,  won  the  grand  prize  in  1821.  His 
reputation  was  established  by  the  “  Death  of  Caesar,” 
{1827,)  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Died  in  1865. 

Court  de  Gobelin,  kooR  deh  zhib'liN',  (Antoine,) 
a  French  scholar  and  Protestant,  son  of  Antoine  Court, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1725.  He  became 
a  resident  of  Paris  about  1760,  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  antiquity,  mythology,  the  filiation  of  lan¬ 
guages,  etc.  Between  1773  and  1784  he  published  nine 
volumes  of  his  “Primitive  World  Analyzed  and  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Modern,”  a  work  of  great  learning,  which 
was  never  completed.  The  French  Academy  twice 
awarded  to  him  the  annual  prize  founded  for  the  most 
useful  work.  He  co-operated  with  Dr.  B.  Franklin  and 
others  in  editing  a  periodical  called  “The  Affairs  of 
England  and  America,”  (15  vols.,  Paris,  1776  et  seq . 
Died  in  1784. 

See  Rabaud  Saint-I?tienne,  “Lettres  surla  Vie,  etc.  de  Court 
de  Gobelin,”  1784;  Theodore  Fournier,  “Notice  sur  A.  Court  de 
Gobelin,”  1848;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Courtais,  de,  deh  kooR'ti',  (Amable  Gaspard 
Henri,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Moulins  in  1786. 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1842.  Soon 
after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  He  was  censured  and 
removed  because  he  failed  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  Chamber  by  the  mob  in  May,  1848.  Died  in  1877. 

Courtanvaux,  de,  deh  kooR'tdN'vo',  (Franqois 
C£sar  Letellier — leh-ti'le-i',)  Marquis,  a  French 
savant,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1718.  He  was  admitted  in 
1764  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he  wrote 
memoirs  on  chemistry,  etc.  Died  in  1781. 

Courtenay  or  Courtnay,  kurt'ne,  (John,)  an  Irish 
politician  and  writer,  born  about  1740.  He  was  elected 
in  1780  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  many 
years,  and  voted  with  the  Whigs.  In  1806  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  a  few  months 
later  retired  from  the  public  service.  He  wrote  tracts 
on  the  French  Revolution,  “  Manners,  Arts,  and  Politics 
of  France  and  Italy,”  in  verse,  and  a  few  other  works. 
Died  in  1816. 

Courtenay,  de,  deh  kooRt'ni',  (Pierre,)  a  French 
count,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1183,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  his  time.  He  joined  a  crusade 
to  Palestine  in  1190.  In  1216  he  was  chosen  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  about  1220,  by  Theodore,  a  Greek  prince. 

See  Michaud,  “  Histoire  des  Croisades.” 

Courtenay,  (Thomas  Peregrine,)  M.P.,  an  English 
author,  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  was  born 
May  31,  1782.  Besides  several  pamphlets  on  finance 
and  on  politics,  he  published  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Poor- 
Laws,”  (1818,)  and  a  valuable  “  Life  of  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple,”  (1836.)  Died  July  8,  1841. 

Cour'thorpe,  (William  John,)  an  English  author, 
was  born  near  Lewes  in  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  professor  of 
poetry  in  1896.  He  has  written  “The  Paradise  of 
Birds,”  (1870,)  “Addison,”  (1884,)  “Pope,” 
(1889,)  “  History  of  English  Poetry,”  (1895  et 
jseq.') 

Courtilz  de  Sandras,  de,  d?h  kooR'tfelz'  deh  s6n'- 
dRts',  (Gatien,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Paris  in 
1644.  He  published,  anonymously,  a  “  Life  of  Coligny,” 
a  “  History  of  the  War  in  Holland,”  (1672-77,)  and  many 
mediocre  works,  which  purport  to  be  memoirs,  historical 
or  biographical,  but  contain  much  fiction  or  falsehood. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  nine  years,  (1 702-11.) 
His  style  is  praised  by  Bayle.  Died  in  1712. 

See  Niceron,  “Memoires.” 

Courtin,  kooR'tiN',  (Antoine,)  a  French  negotiator 
and  moralist,  born  at  Riom  in  1622.  He  became  private 
secretary  of  Christina  of  Sweden  in  1651,  and  after  her 


abdication  was  ambassador  from  Sweden  to  France. 
About  1662  he  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  England.  He  published  a  number  of  moral 
essays.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire. ” 

Courtin,  (Eustache  Marie  Pierre,)  a  French  law¬ 
yer  and  editor,  born  at  Lisieux  in  1768,  became  advo¬ 
cate-general  in  the  imperial  court,  Paris,  in  1811.  Be¬ 
tween  1824  and  1832  he  published  the  “Encyclopedic 
Moderne,”  (24  vols.,)  a  work  of  merit.  Died  in  1839. 

Courtivron,  de,  deh  kooR/t6/vRdN/,  (Gaspard  le 
Compasseur  de  Crequi-Montfort — leh  kAN'pt'suR' 
deh  kRi'ke'  mfiNToR',)  Marquis,  a  French  scientific 
writer,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1715.  He  became  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  saved  the  life  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  1742. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Optics,”  (1752,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Condorcet,  “  l£loge  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Courtivron.’ 

Courtnay.  See  Courtenay. 

Courtney  or  Courtenay,  kurt'ne,  the  name  of  « 
noble  English  family,  to.  which  the  Earls  of  Devon  belong, 
and  which  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  One  of  this  name  was  made  Earl  of  Devon  by 
Queen  Mary  about  1554.  He  was  “nearly  allied  to  the 
crown,”  says  Hume,  and  received  overtures  of  marriage 
with  the  queen,  which  he  neglected,  from  his  partiality 
to  her  sister  Elizabeth.  (See  Devon,  Earl  of.) 

Courtney,  (Leonard  Henry,)  an  English  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Penzance,  July  6,  1832.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  was  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  at  University  College,  London,  1872-75. 
In  politics  he  was  a  pronounced  Liberal,  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1876,  and  was  made  successively  under¬ 
secretary  of  state  and  financial  secretary  to  the  treas¬ 
ury.  In  1889  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor. 

Courtney,  (William,)  a  younger  son  of  Hugh  Court¬ 
ney,  Earl  of  Devon,  born  about  1340,  became  chancellor 
of  England  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1381.  He 
persecuted  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe.  Died  in  1396. 
His  mother,  Margaret,  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  I. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  iv.  chap.  xvi. 

Courtois,  kooR'twi',  (Edme  Bon aventure,)  a  French 
politician,  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  about  1755,  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Convention  in  1792,  and  a 
political  friend  of  Danton.  He  favoured  the  triumph  of 
Bonaparte  in  November,  1799,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Tribunate.  Died  in  1816. 

Courtois,  [It.  Cortesi,  kor-ta'see,]  (Guillaume,)  a 
distinguished  French  painter,  born  in  1628,  was  a  pupil 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  worked  mostly  in  Rome,  and 
was  patronized  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  “The  Miracle 
of  Joshua  suspending  the  Motion  of  the  Sun”  is  one  of 
his  master- pieces.  He  aided  his  brother  Jacques  in  some 
of  his  works.  Died  in  Rome  in  1679. 

Courtois  or  Curtois,  (Jacques,)  [It.  Jacopo  Cor¬ 
tesi,  yi'ko-po  koR-ta'see,]  an  eminent  painter  of  battles 
and  history,  often  called  II  Borgognone,  (61  boR-gon- 
yo'ni,)  or  Le  Bourguignon,  (leh  booR/g6n/y6N/,)  born 
at  Saint-Hippolyte,  in  Franche-Comte,  in  1621,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  studied  with  Guido  at 
Bologna,  and  worked  some  time  in  Florence.  About 
1658  he  became  a  Jesuit  or  monk,  and  settled  in  Rome, 
where  he  painted  many  works,  among  which  are  the 
“Battle  of  Arbela,”  and  some  sacred  subjects.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  freedom  of  design,  facility  of  execution,  and  in 
the  disposition,  variety,  and  movement  of  the  figures. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1676. 

See  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Naglhr,  “Neues  Allge- 
meines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Courtois,  kooR'twi',  (Richard  Joseph,)  a  Belgian 
naturalist,  born  at  Verviers  in  1806,  was  the  author  of 
a  “Compendium  Florae  Belgicae,”  (3  vols.,  1827-36.) 
Died  in  1835. 

Courtorilie,  kooR'ton',  (Jean,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  about  1670;  died  about  1740. 

Cousin,  koo'ziN',  [Lat.  Cogna'tus.J  (Gilbert,)  a 
classical  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Nozeroy,  in  Franche- 
Comte,  in  1506.  He  lived  about  five  years  with  Erasmus, 
who  employed  him  as  secretary  or  amanuensis  and 
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treated  him  as  a  companion  and  friend.  He  afterwards 
opened  a  school  in  his  native  place.  Conrad  Gesner 
states  that  he  was  the  first  who  caused  learning  to  flourish 
in  Burgundy.  Cousin  wrote  notes  on  Lucian,  Aristotle, 
Ovid,  etc.,  and  Latin  works  on  theology  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Suspected  of  Protestantism,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  during  his  trial  died  at  Besan5on  in  1567. 

See  Nic^ron,  “  M6moires Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Cousin,  (Jacques  Antoine  Joseph,)  a  French  geo¬ 
meter,  born  in  Paris  in  1739.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  physics  in  the  College  of  France.  In  1795 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  senator  in 
1799.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cousin,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  painter  and  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Souci,  near  Sens,  about  1500,  worked  many 
years  in  Paris.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  Frenchman 
who  gained  distinction  by  painting  history.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  was  “The  Last  Judgment,” 
a  large  oil-painting.  His  correctness  of  design  was 
his  chief  merit.  He  painted  on  glass  more  than  in  oil. 
He  also  wrote  able  treatises  on  perspective,  geometry, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  human  body.  Died  about 
1590. 

See  F^libien,  “Entretiens  sur  les  Vies  des  Peintres.” 

Cousin,  (Louis,)  a  French  lawyer  and  learned  trans¬ 
lator,  born  in  Paris  in  1627,  became  president  of  the  court 
des  monnaies.  In  1697  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy.  He  published  a  “History  of  the  Church,” 
(1675,)  a  “History  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,”  (1683,) 
and  other  works,  all  of  which  are  translations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Died  in  1707. 

Cousin,  (Victor,)  a  celebrated  French  philosopher 
and  metaphysician,  born  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1792,  was  the  son  of  a  clockmaker.  He  gained  the 
first  prize  of  honour  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  in  1810, 
after  which  he  attended  Laromiguiere’s  lectures  on  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  1815  he  succeeded  Royer-Collard  as  sub¬ 
stitute  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  delivered  eloquent  and  popular  lectures  on  the  history 
of  philosophy.  He  was  deprived  of  the  professorship  by 
the  government  in  1820  or  1821  for  his  liberal  principles, 
and  then  commenced  a  translation  of  Plato.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1826  an  edition  of  Descartes,  in  eleven  volumes, 
and  “Philosophic  Fragments,”  (“Fragments  philoso- 
phiques,”)  an  important  original  work.  After  being  im¬ 
prisoned  six  months  in  Berlin  on  suspicion  of  liberalism, 
he  was  again  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1828.  His  lectures  displayed  an  admirable 
combination  of  sensibility,  imagination,  and  reason,  and 
he  shared  with  his  colleagues,  Guizot  and  Villemain,  an 
immense  popularity.  The  revolution  of  1830  opened  to 
him  a  new  career.  Retiring  from  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
he  became  councillor  of  state,  and  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  public  instruction.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1830  in  place  of  Fourier,  and  was  made  a 
peer  of  France  in  1832.  M.  Cousin  was  minister  of 
public  instruction  about  eight  months  in  the  cabinet 
formed  by  M.  Thiers  in  March,  1840.  He  displayed 
superior  oratorical  powers  in  his  speeches  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  Among  his  principal  works  are  an 
excellent  French  translation  of  Plato,  (13  vols.,  1825-40,) 
a  “Treatise  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,”  (1838,)  a 
“Course  of  Moral  Philosophy”  (“Cours  de  Philosophic 
morale”)  from  1816  to  1820,  (5  vols.,  1840,)  a  new  series 
of  “  Philosophic  Fragments,”  (1838-40,)  “Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,”  (1842,)  a  “Biography  of  Jac¬ 
queline  Pascal,”  (1845,)  and  “The  True,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Good,”  (“Du  Vrai,  du  Beau  et  du  Bien,”  1853.) 
He  published  a  collective  edition  of  his  works,  in  22 
vols.  i8mo,  (1847.)  His  system  of  philosophy  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as  eclecticism,  or  a  union  of  sen¬ 
sualism  and  idealism.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
philosophical  writers  of  his  time.  Died  in  January,  1867. 

See  Marbach,  “  Schelling,  Hegel  und  Cousin  C.  Fuchs,  “  Die 
Philosophic  von  Victor  Cousin,”  1847;  Sainte-Beuvk,  “Causeries 
du  Lundi;”  Sir  William  Hamilton,  critique  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  vol.  1. ;  Louis  de  Lom^nie,  “  M.  V.  Cousin,  par  un 
Homme  de  Rien,”  1842  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n<*rale;”  “  North 
British  Review”  for  March,  1867. 


Cousin  d’Avallon,  koo'zdN'  diFvTON',  (Charles 
Yves,)  a  French  compiler,  born  in  1769,  published  many 
collections  of  anecdotes  with  titles  ending  in  ana.  His 
“  Pironiana”  ran  through  eleven  editions.  Died  about 
1840. 

Cousin-Despr^aux,  koo/ziN/  dVpR&'o',  (Louis,)  a 
French  writer,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1743,  published  two 
esteemed  works,  viz.,  a  “History  of  Greece,”  (16  vols., 
1780-89,)  and  “Lessons  on  Nature,”  (1802.)  Died  in 
1818. 

Cousin^ry,  koo'ze'nYre',  (Esprit  Marie,)  a  French¬ 
man  noted  for  his  skill  in  medals,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1747,  wrote  “Letters  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,”  “Travels 
in  Macedonia,”  (1831,)  and  several  treatises  on  medals. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Died  after  1830. 

Cousinet,  koo'ze'ni',  (Elisabeth,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  about  1726. 

Cousinot,  koo'ze'no',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  poet 
and  historian,  born  about  1400;  died  about  1484. 

Coussemaker,  de,  deh  koos/mt''kaiR/,  (Charles 
Edmond  Henri,)  3  French  antiquary,  born  at  Bailleul 
(Nord)  in  1805.  He  wrote  a  prize  essay  “On  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  Died  January  11,  1876. 

Cousser,  koos'ser,  or  Kusser,  koos'ser,  (Johann 
Sigismund,)  a  German  musician  and  composer,  born  at 
Presburg  in  1657,  produced  “  Erindo,”  (1693,)  “  Porus,” 
“Pyramus  and  Thisbe,”  (1694,)  “  Scipio  Africanus,” 
(1695,)  and  other  operas.  Died  in  Dublin  (whither  he 
had  removed  in  1710)  in  1727. 

Coustant,  koo'stSN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Compiegne  in  1654.  Lie  aided  in  revising 
and  editing  the  works  of  Augustine,  and  published  an 
edition  of  Saint-IIilaire,  (1693,)  in  which  he  showed 
much  critical  judgment.  Died  in  Paris  in  1721. 

Coustou,  koos'too',  (Guillaume,)  an  able  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Lyons  in  1678,  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle 
Coysevox.  After  studying  in  Rome,  he  settled  in  Paris. 
Among  his  best  productions  are  two  groups,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  horse  prancing  and  a  groom* 
a  bronze  figure  of  the  river  Rhone,  and  the  bas-relief 
which  adorns  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
Died  in  1746. 

His  son  Guillaume,  born  in  Paris  in  1716,  was  also  a 
skilful  sculptor.  He  became  in  1746  a  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  rector. 
He  made  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  for  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Died  in  1777. 

See  D’Argenville,  “Vies  des  Architectes  et  des  Sculpteurs ;,r 
Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Coustou,  (Nicolas,)  an  eminent  sculptor,  a  brother 
of  Guillaume  the  elder,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658. 
Having  gained  the  grand  prize,  he  went  to  Rome  with 
a  pension  about  1682.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Paris* 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  Among  his 
most  admired  works  are  a  group  of  the  junction  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  the  “  Berger  Chasseur,”  (“  Shepherd 
Huntsman,”)  and  a  “  Descent  from  the  Cross.”  Died 
in  1733. 

See  Cousin  de  Contamine,  “  iSloge  historique  de  N.  Coustu 
l’Ain£,”  1837;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Cousturier  or  Couturier,  koo'tii're-i',  (Pierre,) 
[Lat.  Pe'trus  Su'tor,]  a  French  monk,  who  had  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  Erasmus  respecting  the  version  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  the  latter.  Died  in  1537. 

Coutan,  koo'tdN',  (Amable  Paul,)  a  French  painter 
of  history,  born  in  Paris  in  1792.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  in  1827.  Died  in  1837. 

Coutelle,  koo'tSl',  (Jean  Marie  Joseph,)  a  French 
engineer  and  balloonist,  born  at  Mans  in  1748;  died 
in  1835. 

Couthon,  koo'tbN',  (Georges,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
born  at  Orsay,  in  Auvergne,  in  1756.  lie  was  a  lawyer 
before  the  Revolution,  and  entered  the  Convention  in 
1792.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  became 
a  partisan  of  Robespierre.  He  has  been  accused  of  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  committed  at  Lyons,  whither  he  was 
sent  as  commissioner  in  1793  ;  but  Lamartine  asserts  that 
he  restrained  the  excesses  of  his  party  on  that  occasion. 
After  the  committee  of  public  safety  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just  formed  a 
triumvirate,  which  for  some  time  controlled  the  govern- 
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ment.  He  was  involved  in  the  fall  of  Robespierre  on 
the  9th  Thermidor,  and  was  guillotined  July  28,  1794. 
See  Dk  Barante,  “Histoire  de  la  Convention  National®.” 
Coutinho,  ko-t£n'yo,  (Dom  Francisco,)  Count  of 
Redondo,  a  Portuguese  officer,  was  appointed  Viceroy 
of  India  in  1561.  He  was  a  friend  of  Camoens,  who 
commemorated,  in  verse,  his  virtues  and  benefactions. 
Died  in  1 564. 

See  Laclede,  “  Histoire  de  Portugal.” 

Couto,  de,  di  k5'to,  (Diogo  or  Diego,)  a  Portu- 

f  uese  historian,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1542.  He  went  to 
ndia  about  1556,  served  in  the  army  several  years,  and 
settled  at  Goa.  He  received  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
the  title  of  historiographer  of  India,  and  between  1602 
and  1616  published  a  continuation  of  Barros’s  valuable 
work  entitled  “Decades  of  Asia,”  (“Decadas  da  Asia,”) 
containing  an  account  of  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East.  Died  at  Goa  in  1616. 

See  S.  de  Faria,  “Vida  de  Diogo  de  Couto;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G^ndrale.” 

Couto-Pestana,  do,  do  ko'to  pSs-ti'nl,  (Joz£,)  a 
Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1678.  He  became 
controller  of  the  treasury  at  Lisbon,  and  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  “Quiteria  la  Santa.”  Died  in  1735. 

Coutts,  koots,  (Angela  Georgina  Burdett,)  an 
English  lady  noted  for  wealth  and  munificence,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  was  born  in  1814.  Having 
become  the  heiress,  in  1837,  of  a  vast  fortune  left  by  her 
grandfather,  Thomas  Coutts,  a  banker,  she  assumed  his 
name.  In  1871  she  accepted  a  peerage  from  government, 
and  in  1881  she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  L.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett.  She  became  highly  esteemed  through  her 
-extensive  charitable  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  suffering.  Died  December  30,  1906. 

Coutts,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  banker  of  London, 
born  at  Dundee  about  1733,  acquired  a  very  large  for¬ 
tune.  Died  in  1821  or  1822.  He  left  three  daughters, 
Frances,  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Sophia,  married 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Susan,  married  to  the  Earl 
of  Guilford. 

Couture,  koo'tiiR',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  architect, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1732.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the 
church  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris,  which  he  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  in  1799.  It  has  since  been  completed,  with 
some  variations  from  his  design. 

Couture,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Saint- Aubin  in  1651.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence 
in  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  wrote  an  “  Abridged  History  of  the  Assyrian,  Per¬ 
sian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  Empires,”  (1699,)  and 
some  minor  works.  Died  in  1728. 

Couture,  (Thomas,)  a  French  painter  of  history  and 
genre,  was  born  at  Senlis  in  1815.  He  produced  “The 
Love  of  Gold”  in  1844,  and  in  1847  a  picture  of  “The 
Romans  of  the  Decadence,”  which  obtained  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Salon.  Died  March  31,  1879. 

Coutures,  des,  d£  koo'tiiR',  (Jacques  Parrain — 
pf'r&N',)  Baron,  a  French  translator,  born  at  Avranches. 
He  published  a  French  version  of  Lucretius,  (1685,)  with 
notes,  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1702. 

Couvay,  koo'vi',  (Jean,)  a  skilful  French  artist,  born 
at  Arles  in  1622.  He  engraved  after  Raphael,  Guido 
Poussin,  and  other  masters.  “The  Martyrdom  of  Sain 
Bartholomew,”  after  Poussin,  is  his  chef-d'oeuvre. 
Couvreur.  See  Le  Couvreur. 

Covarruvias,  ko-vir-roo've-is,  or  Covarrubias, 
(Don  Antonio,)  an  eminent  Spanish  jurist  and  Hellenist, 
born  in  1524.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Salamanca, 
and  member  of  the  royal  council  of  Castile.  He  wrote 
a  “Commentary  on  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.”  Lipsius 
calls  him  “  Hispaniae  magnum  lumen.”  Died  in  1602. 

Covarruvias  y  Horozco,  ko-vir-roo've-is  e  o-roth'- 
ko,  (Don  Juan,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Toledo.  He  became  Canon  of  Seville,  and  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Girgenti,  Sicily,  where  he  established  a 
printing-press.  He  was  author  of  “Moral  Emblems,” 
(1591,)  “Christian  Paradoxes,”  (1592,)  and  other  works, 
{in  Spanish.)  Died  in  1608. 

Sec  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Covarruvias  y  Leyva,  ko-vir-roo've-is  e  la'e-vi 


(Diego,)  a  brother  ot  Antonio,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Toledo  in  1512.  He  became  Bishop  of  Segovia 
in  1565,  president  of  the  council  of  Castile  in  1572,  and 
of  the  council  of  state  in  1574.  He  was  reputed  one  of 
the  first  jurists  or  canonists  of  his  time,  and  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  legal  works.  Died  in  1577. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Co'vel  or  Co'vell,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born 
in  Suffolk  in  1638,  wrote  an  “Account  of  the  Greek 
Church,”  (1722.)  Died  in  1722. 

Covelli,  ko-vel'lee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  chemist 
and  mineralogist,  born  at  Cajazzo  in  1790.  He  investi¬ 
gated  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  by  chemical  analysis, 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  “Prodromo  della 
Mineralogia  Vesuviana,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1829. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Coventry,  kuv'en-tre,  (Henry,)  an  English  scholar, 
a  Fellow  of  Magdaiene  College,  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  “Athenian  Letters.”  (See  Yorke,  Charles.) 
He  published  “  Letters  of  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,”  (on 
“False  Religion,”)  1736-44.  Died  in  1752. 

Coventry,  (Thomas,)  Baron,  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  Worcestershire  in  1578.  He  became  attorney- 
general  in  1621,  and  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1625. 
He  was  also  made  a  baron,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Coven¬ 
try.  Died  in  1640. 

Coventry,  (Sir  William,)  M.P.,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1626.  He  filled  seve¬ 
ral  civil  offices  with  credit,  and  published  “  England’s 
Appeal  from  the  Cabal,  etc.”  The  “Character  of  a 
Trimmer,”  commonly  attributed  to  Lord  Halifax,  is  bj 
some  ascribed  to  Coventry.  Died  in  1686. 

Cov'fr-dale,  (Miles,)  an  English  bishop  and  Re¬ 
former,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1487.  He  became  an 
Augustine  monk,  and  entered  holy  orders  in  1514. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  embraced  the 
Reformed  religion,  which  he  zealously  promoted.  In 
1535  he  published,  with  the  royal  sanction,  the  first 
entire  Bible  which  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
translated  by  himself.  He  also  edited  the  Cranmer  or 
“Great  Bible,”  in  1539.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Exeter  in  1551.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  imprisoned 
two  years  and  then  exiled.  He  returned  about  1558,  but 
was  not  reinstated  in  the  bishopric.  Died  about  1568. 

See  “  Memorials  of  the  Right  Rev.  Myles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of 
Exeter.” 

Covilham  or  Covilhao,  da,  di  ko-vfel-yowN',  (Don 
Pedro,)  a  Portuguese  explorer,  was  born  about  1450.  He 
was  sent  by  John  II.  in  1487  to  search  for  Prester  John 
and  to  explore  a  route  to  India.  He  visited  India,  and 
obtained  about  commerce  and  geography  important,  in¬ 
formation,  which  he  sent  home.  About  1492  he  visited 
Abyssinia,  the  prince  of  which  induced  or  constrained 
him  to  remain  in  his  service.  He  was  living  there  in  1525- 

See  J0A0  de  Barros,  “Asia,”  vol.  i. ;  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
G^n^rale.” 

Covilhao.  See  Covilham. 

Covillard,  ko'vi'yfR',  written  also  Couillard, 
(Joseph,)  a  French  surgeon,  born  in  Dauphine,  was 
noted  for  his  skill  in  lithotomy.  He  lived  about  1630. 

Cow'ard,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1656,  published,  besides  some  medical  works,  “Second 
Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Soul,”  (1702,)  which 
favoured  materialism  and  excited  much  indignation.  It 
was  burned  by  order  of  Parliament.  Died  in  1725. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Cow'din,  (Robert,)  an  American  officer,  born  at  Ja¬ 
maica,  Vermont,  in  1805.  He  fought  in  the  campaigns 
of  1861,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  1862.  Died  July  9,  1874. 

Cow'ell,  (Edward  Byles,)  an  English  Sanscrit 
scholar,  born  at  Ipswich  in  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  went  in  1856  to  Calcutta,  where  he  became 
a  college  professor.  In  1867  he  was  made  Sanscrit  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Cambridge.  He  has  published  many  Sanscrit 
texts  and  translations  from  the  same. 

Cowell,  (John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in  Devon¬ 
shire  in  1554,  wrote  “  The  Interpreter.”  Died  in  1611. 

Cow'en,  (Frederic  Hymen,)  an  English  composer, 
born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  29,  1852.  He  was 
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educated  in  London,  and  in  the  Conservatories  of 
Leipsic  and  Berlin.  Among  his  works  are  the  operas 
“Pauline,”  (1876,)  “Thorgrim,”  (1890,)  “Signa,” 
(1893,)  “Harold,”  (1895,)  and  many  cantatas, 
sonatas,  etc. 

Cowde,  (Benjamin  Morgan,)  D.D.,  an  English 
divine,  born  at  Bermondsey,  in  Surrey,  June  8,  1816, 
graduated  as  senior  wrangler  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1839.  He  was  principal  of  the  Putney 
College  for  Civil  Engineers  from  1844  to  1851.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geometry  in 
Gresham  College.  In  1872  he  was  made  Dean  of 
Manchester,  and  in  1882  Dean  of  Exeter.  Among 
his  works  are  “Scripture  Difficulties,”  (Hulsean 
Lectures,  1853,  1854,)  “Sacrifice  and  Atonement,” 
(1856,)  and  other  works,  chiefly  theological.  He  has 
been  prominent  as  a  High-Church  leader. 

Cowles,  kolz,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  April  24,  1803.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Yale  College  and  New  Haven  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  held  Congregational  pastorates  from  1828  to  1835, 
and  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  Oberlin  College  from 
1835  to  1848.  He  published  “  Notes”  on  the  Bible,  in  16 
volumes,  and  other  works.  ‘Died  September  6,  1881. 

CSw'ley,  [formerly  pronounced  and  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Coo'ley,]  (Abraham,)  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
was  born  in  London  in  1618.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  called  “  Poetic  Blossoms,” 
and  in  1636  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  ejected  as  a  royalist  in  1643.  In  1646  he 
went  to  Paris  with  the  queen,  and  was  employed  as 
agent  of  a  correspondence  in  cipher  between  her  and 
Charles  I.  He  produced  in  1647  “The  Mistress,”  a 
series  of  poems  replete  with  frigid  conceits  which  then 
passed  for  wit.  “  It  is  the  most  celebrated  perform¬ 
ance,”  says  Hallam,  “of  the  miscalled  metaphysical 
poets.”  Having  returned  to  England  about  1656,  he 
published  an  edition  of  poems,  including  “  Pindaric 
Odes,”  “Miscellanies,”  and  “The  Davideis,”  an  epic. 
By  his  contemporaries  he  was  more  admired  than  any 
other  poet  of  his  age.  At  the  restoration  he  failed  to 
receive  the  expected  reward  of  his  loyalty,  and,  retiring 
from  the  world  in  disgust,  settled  at  Chertsey  as  a  farmer 
in  1665.  He  died  in  1667.  “His  ‘Pindaric  Odes,’” 
says  Hallam,  “  contain  very  beautiful  lines  ;  but  his  sen¬ 
sibility  and  good  sense — nor  has  any  poet  more — are 
choked  by  false  taste.  Cowley,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
has  had  a  reputation  more  above  his  deserts  than  any 
English  poet.”  “  It  may  be  affirmed,”  says  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  “  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  re¬ 
plete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  can  supply;  that  he 
was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  greater  ode  and  the  gayety  of  the  less  ; 
and  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and 
for  lofty  flights.”  His  prose  essays  are  perspicuous  and 
unaffected  in  style,  and  are  among  the  earliest  English 
models  of  gooa  writing. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets;”  Dr.  Sprat,  “Life 
of  A.  Cowley,”  1700  ;  “  Biographia  Britannica ;”  Campbell,  “  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  British  Poets;”  “North  British  Review” for  February, 
1847;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  2d  Series,  1827. 

Cowley,  (Mrs.  Hannah,)  whose  maiden  name  was 
Parkhouse,  an  English  dramatist,  born  at  Tiverton  in 
1 743,  was  married  to  Captain  Cowley,  an  officer  of  the 
East  India  Company.  She  composed,  besides  other 
plays,  two  successful  comedies,  called  “  The  Runaway” 
and  “The  Belle’s  Stratagem.”  She  also  wrote  “The 
Maid  of  Aragon,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia Dramatica ;”  “Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
1809. 


Cowley,  (Henry  Richard  Wellesley,)  Lord,  a 
British  diplomatist,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley, 
first  Lord  Cowley,  and  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  was  born  in  1804.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  to  Constantinople  in  1831,  minister  to  Switzer¬ 
land  in  1848,  and  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1852.  Lords 
Clarendon  and  Cowley  represented  England  in  the  Con- 

gess  of  Paris  which  in  1856  concluded  peace  with  Russia, 
ied  July  15,  1884. 

Cowley,  (Henry  Wellesley,)  the  first  Lord,  an 


English  diplomatist,  born  in  1773,  was  a  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  W ellington.  He  was  ambassador  at  Paris  and 
other  courts  for  many  years.  Died  in  1847. 

Cowper,  (Spencer,)  an  English  lawyer,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  first  Earl  Cowper,  (1664-1723,)  and  grand¬ 
father  of  the  great  poet.  After  being  tried  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sarah  Stout,  and  acquitted,  he  became  a  judge  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  member  of  Parliament 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  v. 

Cowper,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  born  in  Hampshire  in  1666.  He  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  published  a  treatise  on  Muscles,  entitled  “  Myotomia 
Reformata,”  (1694,)  and  the  “Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body.”  His  name  has  been  applied  to  certain  glands 
of  the  urethra.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Thompson,  “History  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Cowper,  (William,)  Lord,  an  eminent  English  judge 
and  orator,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Hertford  in  1664,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Cowper,  and  a  great-uncle  of  the 
poet  of  that  name.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688. 
Few  men  have  had  finer  endowments  for  that  profession  ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  home  circuit.  In  1695  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
where  he  acted  with  the  Whig  party.  “The  younger 
Cowper,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “  like  the  younger  Pitt, 
is  a  rare  instance  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  being  considered  from  his  maiden  speech  a  con¬ 
summate  debater.”  He  was  appointed  king’s  counsel, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  made  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  in  1 705,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
as  Baron  Cowper,  in  1706.  The  Tories  having  come 
into  power  in  1710,  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  which 
was  again  confided  to  him  on  the  accession  of  George 
I.  in  1714.  For  some  years  he  was  the  king’s  chief 
adviser  in  political  affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  appears 
to  have  acted  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  re¬ 
signed  the  office  of  chancellor  in  1718,  and  was  created 
an  earl.  He  died  in  1723,  leaving  several  sons.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  for  integrity. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  Foss, 
“The  Judges  of  England.” 

Cowper,  ( W illiam,)  an  English  clergyman  and  geo- 
:  meter,  born  in  London  in  1713,  became  Dean  of  Durham. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Cowper.  Died  in  1772. 

Cow'per,  (or  koo'per,)  (William,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  of  English  poets,  was  born  at 
Great  Berkhamstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1731.  His  father,  John  Cowper,  a  nephew 
of  Earl  Cowper,  was  rector  of  that  parish,  and  chaplain 
to  George  II.  Having  lost  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Donne,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  then 
placed  at  the  boarding-school  of  Dr.  Pitman  at  Market 
Street,  on  the  line  between  Bedford  and  Hertford  coun¬ 
ties.  Here  his  sensitive  spirit  and  delicate  organization 
suffered  much  from  the  cruelty  of  a  larger  boy.  Between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  he  was  a  student  of  West¬ 
minster  School,  and  became  a  good  classical  scholar 
He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  about  1752,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  but  had  little  if  any  practice. 
While  he  was  a  student  in  the  Temple,  “he  was  struck,” 
he  says,  “  with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits,  as  none  but 
they  who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least  con¬ 
ception  of.  To  this  moment  I  had  felt  no  concern  of 
a  spiritual  kind.  Ignorant  of  original  sin,  insensible  of 
the  guilt  of  actual  transgression,  I  understood  neither 
the  law  nor  the  gospel.”  Thus  it  appears  that  religion 
was  not,  as  some  assert,  the  original  cause  of  his  terrible 
i  mental  malady.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  cousin, 
Theodora  Cowper,  who  favoured  his  suit,  but  whose 
j  parents  forbade  their  union, — 

4  With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter’s  heart.” 

In  1763,  when  his  funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  when  required  to  pass  an 
examination  before  the  bar  of  that  House,  his  morbid 
nervousness  was  such  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
ordeal.  After  vain  and  agonizing  efforts  to  brace  him¬ 
self  for  the  trial,  he  made  abortive  attempts  to  commit 
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suicide,  and  his  miseries  produced  insanity,  which,  he 
says,  he  had  ardently  wished  for,  and  during  which  his 
dominant  idea  was  despair  of  his  salvation.  Under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  Saint  Alban’s,  he 
recovered  in  1765,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the  family 
of  the  Unwins  at  Huntingdon.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Unwin,  in  1767,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to 
Olney,  than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  worse 
locality  for  an  invalid.  The  adjacent  land  was  low,  damp, 
and  miasmatic,  and  there  was  no  genial  society  within 
their  reach.  Then  came  a  nervous  fever,  followed  by  a 
renewal  of  his  insanity  or  delusion,  which  began  about 
1773,  abated  in  1776,  but  did  not  cease  entirely  until 
several  years  later.  He  was  nursed  in  this  period,  as  in 
other  times  of  need,  by  his  constant  friend,  Mary 
Unwin. 

About  1780  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  cultivate  his 
poetical  powers.  “Encompassed  by  the  midnight  of 
absolute  despair,”  says  he,  “I  first  commenced  as  an 
author.”  In  1782  he  published  a  volume  of  didactic 
proems,  entitled  “Truth,”  “Table-Talk,”  “  Hope,”  “ Cha¬ 
rity,”  “  Conversation,”  etc.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lady 
Austen,  he  wrote  “John  Gilpin,”  and  “ The  Task,”  which 
appeared  in  1785  and  speedily  obtained  great  and  uni¬ 
versal  favour.  It  was  more  popular  than  any  other  poem 
of  equal  length  in  the  language.  He  spent  about  a  year 
in  its  composition.  In  1784  he  began  the  translation  of 
Homer  into  blank  verse, — a  labour  of  six  years  which 
were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  In  1786  he  was 
visited  by  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  many  years,  and  removed  to  Weston,  a 
pleasant  village  about  two  miles  from  Olney.  Lady 
Hesketh  and  others  were  very  assiduous  in  providing 
for  his  comfort.  But  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dejection.  He  died  April 
25,  1800.  “  His  familiar  letters  sparkle  with  playful  hu¬ 

mour.  They  are  the  pleasantest  and  most  genial  ever 
written.”  (“ North  British  Review.”)  “I  have  always 
considered  the  letters  of  Cowper,”  says  Robert  Hall, 
“  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  epistolary  style  in  our 
language.  To  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  and  carelessness 
they  unite  a  high  degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could 
result  only  from  the  clearest  intellect  combined  with  the 
most  finished  taste.”  His  version  of  Homer,  considered 
with  respect  to  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  has  appeared  in  English.  Besides  the  works  above 
named,  he  composed  numerous  minor  poems,  and  some 
of  the  “  Olney  Hymns,”  of  which  his  friend  John  Newton 
was  the  principal  author.  His  “Lines  on  his  Mother’s  Por¬ 
trait”  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  touching.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  originality,  good  sense, 
simplicity,  piety,  and  warmth  of  heart.  He  was  emphati¬ 
cally  a  Christian  poet.  No  English  poet,  except  Shak- 
speare,  is  more  frequently  quoted.  “  The  great  merit  of 
this  writer,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “appears  to  us  to  consist 
in  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  composition,  and 
in  the  fortunate  audacity  with  which  he  has  carried  the 
dominion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been  considered 
as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition.  .  .  .  The  great  variety  and 
truth  of  his  descriptions,  the  minute  and  correct  paintings 
of  those  home  scenes  and  private  feelings  with  which 
every  one  is  internally  familiar,  the  sterling  weight  and 
sense  of  most  of  his  observations,  and,  above  all,  the 
great  appearance  of  facility^  with  which  everything  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  happy  use  he  has  so  often  made  of  the 
most  common  and  ordinary  language,  all  concur  to  stamp 
upon  his  poems  the  character  of  original  genius,  and 
remind  us  of  the  merits  that  have  secured  immortality 
to  Shakspeare.”  (“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1803.) 

See  T.  S.  Grimshaw,  “Life  of  Cowper,”  1835;  Southey,  “Life 
of  W.  Cowper,”  2  vols.,  1838;  Hayley,  “Life  of  W.  Cowper,” 
vol-s.,  1803-09;  Thomas  Taylor,  “Life  of  W.  Cowper,”  1833 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1804. 

Cox,  (David,)  an  English  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Birmingham  in  1793*  He  attained  distinction  in  paint¬ 
ing  in  water-colours,  chiefly  British  scenery.  His  works, 
though  rather  rough  and  not  minutely  finished,  represent 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  the  weather  with  emi¬ 
nent  success.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  Painting  in 
Water-Colours,”  (1814.)  Ruskin  praises  “  the  purity  and 
felicity  of  some  of  the  careless,  melting,  water-colour 
skies  of  Cox,”  and  says,  “  His  foliage  is  altogether  ex¬ 


quisite  in  colour,  in  its  impressions  of  coolness,  shade, 
and  mass.”  (“  Modern  Painters.”)  Died  in  2859. 

Cox,  (Francis  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an  English  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  about  1783,  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “  Life  of  Melanchthon,”  (1815,)  and  “  Our  Young  Men,” 
a  prize  essay,  (1838.)  Died  in  1853. 

Cox,  (Sir  George  William,)  Bart.,  an  English  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  in  1827,  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1849. 
He  took  orders  in  1850.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  “Tales  of  Gods  and  Heroes,”  (1862,)  “My¬ 
thology  of  Aryan  Nations,”  (1870,)  “Comparative 
Mythology  and  Folk-lore,”  (1881,)  “  Lives  of  Greek 
Statesmen,”  (1886,)  “Life  of  Colenso,”  (1888.) 

Cox,  (Jacob  D.,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Montreal  about  1828,  was  a  lawyer  before  the  civil 
war.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  May, 
1861,  soon  after  which  he  commanded  a  force  in 
Western  Virginia.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  became 
a  major-general.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio 
by  the  Republicans  in  October,  1865,  and  appointed 
by  President  Grant  secretary  of  the  interior  in  March, 
1869.  He  became  president  of  Cincinnati  University 
in  1885,  and  was  dean  of  Cincinnati  Law  School  1881- 
97.  He  wrote  “Atlanta,”  “The  March  to  the  Sea,” 
etc.  Died  August  4,  1900. 

Cox,  (Kenyon,)  figure  painter,  was  born  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  October  27,  1856.  He  is  noted  as  a 
draughtsman  and  illustrator,  and  is  an  able  writer  of 
art  reviews.  His  designs  for  Rossetti’s  poem,  “The 
Blessed  Damozel,”  are  highly  commended.  Among 
his  paintings  are  “Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel,” 
“Vision  of  Moonrise,”  etc. 

Cox,  (Leonard,)  an  English  classical  scholar,  who 
wrote  several  works  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Died  in 
1549- 

Cox,  (Palmer,)  artist,  born  at  Granby,  Quebec, 
Canada,  April  28,  1840.  He  lived  in  San  Francisco 
1863-75,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  He  is 
noted  as  the  originator  of  the  Brownie  books,  with 
their  quaint  and  humourous  illustrations.  He  has 
written  “How  Columbus  found  America,”  “Queer 
People  with  Paws  and  Claws,”  “Queer  People  with 
Wings  and  Stings,”  etc. 

Cox,  (Richard,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  the 
county  of  Bucks  in  1499.  He  was  employed  as  tutor  to 
Prince  Edward,  after  whose  accession  as  Edward  VI. 
he  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and  Dean  of  Westminster. 
In  1559  he  became  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  translated  for 
the  “  Bishops’  Bible”  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Died  in  1581. 

Cox,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  Irish  writer,  born  in  the 
county  of  Cork  in  1650.  He  was  made  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland  in  1703.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Ireland,” 
and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1733- 

Cox,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Baptist 
divine,  born  in  London,  April  19,  1826.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Stepney  College.  His  writings  include  “Sal¬ 
vator  Mundi,”  (1856,)  “The  Larger  Hope,”  (1891,)  and 
several  Bible  Commentaries,  etc.  Died  in  1893. 

Cox,  (Samuel  Hanson,)  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Leesville,  New  Jersey,  in  1793.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  1837 
to  1854.  He  wrote  “Quakerism  not  Christianity,”  and 
other  works.  Died  October  2,  1881. 

Cox,  (Samuel  Sullivan,)  an  American  author  and 
Democratic  politician,  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1824,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1846.  He 
was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio 
from  1857  to  1865,  and  from  the  city  of  New  York  nearly 
every  term  from  1869  till  his  death.  He  was  an  effec¬ 
tive  speaker  and  writer.  He  published  “The  Buckeye 
Abroad,”  (1852,)  “Eight  Years  in  Congress,”  (1S65,) 
“Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams,”  (1870,)  “Why  We 
Laugh,”  (1876,)  “Free  Land  and  Free  Trade,”  (1880,) 
“Orient  Sunbeams,”  (1882,)  etc.  Died  Sept.  10,  1889. 

Cox,  (William  Sands,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon  and  writer,  born  at  Birmingham  in  1802.  He 
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founded  Queen’s  College,  and  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
both  in  Birmingham.  Died  December  23,  1875. 

Coxcie.  See  Coxie. 

Coxe,  koks,  (Arthur  Cleveland,)  an  American 
Episcopal  clergyman,  a  son  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  noticed 
above,  was  born  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  in  1818.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “Christian  Ballads,” 
(1840,)  “Saul,  a  Mystery,”  “Impressions  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  (1856,)  “Institutes  of  Christian  History,” 
(1887,)  “  Holy  Writ  and  Modern  Thought,”  (1892.) 
In  1859  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  1865  became  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York.  Died  July  20,  1896. 

Coxe,  (Henry  Octavius,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
antiquary,  born  in  1811.  He  was  appointed  sub-librarian 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1838,  and  became  chief  libra¬ 
rian  in  i860.  He  edited  various  old  manuscripts  for  the 
English  Historical  Society  and  for  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
Died  in  1881. 

Coxe,  (Tench,)  an  American  writer  on  political  econ¬ 
omy,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  was  born  in  1756; 
died  in  1824. 

Coxe,  (William,)  a  successful  English  historian  and 
writer  of  travels,  born  in  London  in  1747.  He  became 
curate  of  Denham  in  1771,  after  which  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  as  tutor  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and 
other  young  members  of  the  nobility.  He  published 
“Travels  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,” 
(1784,)  which  are  highly  prized  and  interesting,  and 
“Travels  in  Switzerland,”  (1789.)  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Tower  about  1796,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Wilts  in  1805.  Among  his  most  important  works  are  a 
“  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,”  (1792,)  “Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,”  (3  vols.,  1798,)  “Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  1700-1788,” 
(3  vols.,  1813,)  and  “Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,”  (1817-19.)  Died  in  1828. 

Cox'e-ter,  (Thomas,)  an  English  critic  and  collector 
of  rare  books,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1689.  He 
assisted  Ames  in  his  “Typographical  Antiquities,”  and 
Warton  in  his  “History  of  English  Poetry.”  He  was 
making  a  collection  of  old  English  poets  for  publication 
when  he  died  in  1747. 

Coxie  or  Coxcie,  kok'see,  (Michael,)  a  celebrated 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1497,  was  a  pupil 
of  Van  Orley.  After  studying  the  works  of  Raphael  in 
Rome,  he  returned  home,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune 
by  his  art.  He  had  a  fertile  invention,  a  correct  design, 
and  a  brilliant  colouring.  Among  his  best-known  works 
is  a  copy  of  Van  Eyck’s  “  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  which 
Coxie  made  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  in  1592. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Cox' well,  (Henry  Tracy,)  an  English  aeronaut, 
was  born  March  2,  1819.  He  devised  a  war  balloon 
for  the  discharge  of  aerial  torpedoes,  but  his  great 
achievement  was  his  ascent  with  James  Glaisher  in 
1862,  when  the  unequalled  elevation  of  seven  miles 
was  attained.  He  was  engaged  in  1870  to  instruct 
Prussian  officers  in  the  use  of  the  military  balloon. 

Coyer,  kwi'yi', (Gabriel  Franqois,)  Abb£,  a  French 
writer,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1707,  published  “  Moral 
Bagatelles,”  a  “History  of  John  Sobieski,”  “The  Com¬ 
mercial  Noblesse,”  ana  other  works.  Died  in  1782. 

Coyne,  koin,  (Joseph  Sterling,)  a  dramatist,  born 
in  King’s  county,  Ireland,  in  1805,  produced  many  suc¬ 
cessful  farces.  Died  in  1868. 

Coypel,  kwl'p^F,  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1661,  was  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Noel  Coypel,  with  whom  he  studied  in  Rome.  About 
1680  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  In  1715  he  received  the  title  of  first  painter 
to  the  king.  His  style,  though  affected  and  artificial, 
was  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a 
skilful  engraver.  Died  in  1 722. 

Coypel,  (Noel,)  a  successful  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1628.  In  1655  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to 
adorn  the  Louvre  and  other  edifices,  and  was  received 
into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1663.  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
him  director  of  the  Academy  at  Rome  in  1672.  His 


ordonnance  and  colouring  are  admired.  To  distinguish 
him  from  his  sons  Antoine  and  Noel  Nicolas,  he  was 
sometimes  called  “Coypel  le  Poussin.”  Died  in  1707. 

Coypel,  (Noel  Nicolas,)  the  son  and  pupil  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1688.  Pie  obtained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  historical  painter,  but  his  works  are 
now  less  prized  than  in  his  own  time.  Died  in  1734. 

Coysevox,  kw&z'voks', (Antoine,) an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  of  Spanish  origin,  born  at  Lyons  in  1640.  He 
studied  under  Lerambert  in  Paris,  of  which  he  became 
a  resident,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1676. 
Among  his  celebrated  works  are  two  statues  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  tomb  of  Colbert,  and  tw*o  winged  horses  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Fame  and  Mercury,  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
excelled  in  busts  and  portraits.  Died  in  1720. 

Cozen.  See  Cosin. 

Cozza,  kot'si,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  Calabria  in  1605  ;  died  in  1682. 

Cozza,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Milan  in  1676  ;  died  in  1742. 

Cozzens,  kuz'enz,  (Frederick  Swartwout,)  ar. 
American  writer,  born  in  New  York  in  1818.  A  volume 
entitled  “  Prismatics,”  made  up  of  his  contributions  to 
the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine,”  appeared  in  1853.  He 
published,  also,  “  Sparrowgrass  Papers,”  in  1856,  (ori¬ 
ginally  contributed  to  “  Putnam’s  Magazine,”)  besides 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1869. 

Craanen,  kRiPnen,  (Diedrik,)  a  Dutch  medical 
writer,  lived  at  Leyden;  died  in  1688. 

Crabb,  (George,)  an  English  philologist,  born  about 
1778,  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  He  published  a  number 
of  useful  works,  among  which  are  “  English  Synonymes,” 
(1816;  10th  edition,  1852,)  a  “Universal  Historical  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  (1825,)  and  “  Mythology  of  All  Nations,”  (1847.) 
Died  in  1851.  “As  an  etymologist,  Mr.  Crabb  seems  to 
have  some  dictionary  knowledge  of  many  languages,  but 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy,  or  history  even, 
of  language  in  general.”  (“  Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  xxv.) 

Crabbe,  krab,  (George,)  a  popular  English  poet, 
born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  in  1754.  His  father 
filled  the  humble  office  of  collector  of  salt-duties.  He 
learned  the  profession  of  surgeon,  which,  however,  he 
abandoned  at  an  early  age.  Conscious  of  talents  above 
the  common  order,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  as  an 
author,  and  in  1780  went  to  London  with  five  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed.  After  his  first  productions  had 
been  rejected  by  the  booksellers,  he  published,  on  his  own 
account,  “  The  Candidate,”  a  poem,  which  brought  him 
neither  fame  nor  profit.  In  great  pecuniary  distress,  he 
asked  and  received  the  generous  patronage  of  Edmund 
Burke,  who  gave  him  a  room  in  his  own  house,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Fox,  Thurlow,  and  others,  and  enabled 
him,  in  1781,  to  publish  “The  Library,”  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  favour.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1782, 
and  soon  after  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
at  Belvoir  Castle.  He  published  in  1783  “The  Vil¬ 
lage,”  which  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a  powerful  and 
original  poet.  At  this  period  he  married  Sarah  Elmy, 
the  object  of  his  early  affections.  Between  1785  and 
1813  he  officiated  as  curate  or  rector  successively  at 
Strathern,  Muston,  and  Parham.  After  an  interval  of 
more  than  twenty  years  since  his  last  appearance  as  a 
poet,  he  produced  “The  Parish  Register,”  (1807,)  “The 
Borough,”  (1810,)  and  “Tales  in  Verse,”  (1812.)  In 
1813  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  Wilt¬ 
shire,  where  he  passed  his  last  years.  About  1819  he 
received  /3000  for  his  “Tales  of  the  Hall,”  and  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  former  copyrights.  Died  in  1832.  His 
moral  character  was  amiable  and  excellent.  As  a  poet 
he  is  remarkable  for  vigour,  truth  in  description,  and  a 
“  Chinese  accuracy”  of  observation.  “  Mr.  Crabbe,”  says 
Lord  Jeffrey,  “is  the  greatest  mannerist ,  perhaps,  of  all 
our  living  poets.  The  homely,  quaint,  prosaic  style, 
the  eternal  full-lengths  of  low  and  worthless  characters, 
with  their  accustomed  garnishing  of  sly  jokes  and  fami¬ 
liar  moralizing,  are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  writings. 

.  .  .  An  unrivalled  and  almost  magical  power  of  ob¬ 
servation, — an  anatomy  of  character  and  feeling  not  less 
exquisite  and  searching,  .  .  .  are  interspersed  by  fits  and 
strangely  interwoven  with  the  most  minute  and  humble 
of  his  details.  Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound 
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sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  every  now  and  then 
startles  us ;  the  weight  and  terseness  of  the  maxims  which 
he  drops  like  oracular  responses;  and  that  sweet  and 
seldom-sounded  chord  of  lyrical  inspiration,  the  lightest 
touch  of  which  instantly  charms  away  all  harshness  from 
his  numbers  and  all  harshness  from  his  themes.” 

See  “  Life  of  George  Crabbe,”  by  his  son,  1838,  new  edition,  1847; 
Jeffrey,  “Miscellanies;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  November, 
1810;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1810,  and  November,  1812; 
1  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1819. 

Crabet.  See  Crabeth. 

Crabeth  or  Crabet,  kR&'bet,  (Thierry  or  Dirk  and 
Vautier,)  excellent  Dutch  painters  on  glass,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  born  in  Gouda.  They  were  brothers. 
They  executed  (between  1560  and  1570)  on  the  glass 
windows  of  the  church  of  Gouda  pictures  which  were 
considered  inimitable.  Dirk  died  in  1601. 

Crab'tree,  (Lotta,)  an  American  actress,  born  in 
New  York  city,  November  7,  1847.  In  1855  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  as  a  singer  in  California,  and  in  1858 
as  an  actress.  Her  vivacity  and  good-humour  won 
great  favour  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  theatre¬ 
going  public,  and  she  retired  with  a  fortune. 

Crab'tree,  (William,)  an  English  astronomer,  who 
was  associated  with  Jeremiah  Horrox  in  scientific  pur¬ 
suits.  His  observations  were  printed  by  Wallis  in  1672. 
He  died  at  an  early  age  in  1641. 

Cracherode,  krash-e-r5d',  (Clayton  Mordaunt,) 
an  English  clergyman,  bibliophile,  and  writer  of  Latin 
verse,  born  in  1729,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Died  in  1799. 

Craddock,  (Charles  Egbert,)  the  pseudonyme  of 
Mary  N.  Murfree. 

Cradock,  (John  Francis.)  See  Howden,  Baron. 

Crad'ock,  (Joseph,)  an  English  gentleman  and  au¬ 
thor,  born  at  Leicester  in  1742,  inherited  an  easy  fortune, 
and  lived  in  London.  He  published  “  Village  Memoirs,” 
a  work  of  fiction,  “Zobeide,”  (1771,)  a  tragedy,  which 
was  performed  with  success,  “  Literary  Memoirs,”  (4 
vols.,  1826,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1826. 

Cradock,  (Samuel,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  1620.  He  became  rector  of  North  Cad¬ 
bury,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  Besides  other 
works,  he  published  “  Knowledge  and  Practice,”  “  The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,”  and  “Apostolical 
History,”  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1706. 

Cradock,  (Zachary,)  a  brother  of  Samuel,  noticed 
above,  was  born  probably  in  England  in  1633.  He  left 
two  sermons  which  have  been  greatly  admired,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  Providence  and  the  Design  of 
Christianity.  Died  in  1695. 

Craesbeke,  van,  vtn  kRts'b&'keh  or  kRis'b&k', 
(Joseph,)  a  skilful  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Brussels  in 
1608,  was  a  pupil  of  Brauwer,  whom  he  imitated.  He 
referred  low  and  sordid  subjects,  such  as  drunken 
rawls  and  parties  of  smokers.  Died  in  1668. 

Craft.  See  Crato. 

Crafts,  (Samuel  C.,)  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut, 
in  1768,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1816  to  1824, 
and  was  chosen  Governor  of  Vermont  in  1828, 1829,  and 
1830.  Died  in  1853. 

Crafts,  (Wilbur  Fisk,)  a  Methodist  preacher,  born 
at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  January  12,  1850,  graduated  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut,  in  1869.  He  studied  theology  in 
Boston  University,  and  became  a  preacher  in  1870.  He 
is  author  of  various  popular  religious  books.  His  wife, 
formerly  Sarah  J.  Timanus,  is  also  an  author  of  religious 
works  of  a  popular  character,  chiefly  for  the  young. 

Crafts,  (William,)  a  lawyer  and  poet,  bom  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  in  1787;  died  in  1826. 

See  S.  Gilman,  “Memoir  of  W.  Crafts,”  1828. 

Craggs,  (James,)  an  English  politician,  was  a  friend 
of  Addison,  whom  he  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state  in 
1718.  “He  was  a  young  man,”  says  Macaulay,  “whose 
natural  parts  were  quick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  per¬ 
son  and  winning  manners  had  made  him  generally 
acceptable  in  society,  and  who  if  he  had  lived  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of 
Walpole.”  (“Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Addi¬ 
son.”)  Died  in  1720. 

Cragius.  See  Craig,  (Nicholas.) 


Craig,  (Isa.)  See  Knox,  (Isa  Craig.) 

Craig,  (James,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  in  East  Lothian 
in  1682,  became  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of 
Edinburgh.  He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons 
and  religious  poems.  Died  in  1744. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Craig,  (James,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  about  1820,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862. 

Craig,  (John,)  a  Scottish  Reformer,  born  about  1512, 
was  a  monk  in  early  life.  He  visited  Italy,  where  he 
was  employed  as  teacher  and  rector  in  a  school.  Having 
been  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  and  made  an  open 
profession,  he  was  sentenced  at  Rome  to  die  by  fire ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  pope  his  prison  was 
broken  open  by  a  mob,  and  he  escaped  from  that  doom, 
and  returned  to  Scotland.  He  became  a  prominent 
coadjutor  in  the  work  of  reformation  in  Scotland,  and 
was  chosen  minister  of  Aberdeen  in  1574.  In  1577  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  James 
VI.,  and  in  1580  composed  the  “National  Covenant’- 
Died  in  1600. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’ 

Craig,  (John,)  a  Scottish  mathematician,  the  dates  of 
whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  contributed 
to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  (1698-1712,)  and 
published  a  work  on  fluxions,  entitled  “  De  Calculo  Flu- 
entium,”  (1718,)  and  a  few  other  treatises.  He  first  made 
known  in  England  the  differential  calculus  discovered  by 
Leibnitz. 

Craig,  krag,  [Lat.  Cra'gius,]  (Nicholas,)  a  Danish 
writer,  probably  of  British  extraction,  born  at  Ripen  in 
1549,  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Copenhagen,  and 
ector  of  the  university.  He  published  a  book  on  the 
Republic  of  Sparta,  (1593,)  which  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  a  few  other  Latin  works.  In  1598  he  was  sent  on  a 
political  mission  to  England.  He  was  a  friend  of  Scali- 
ger.  Died  in  1602. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “Litteraturlexicon.” 

Craig,  (Sir  Thomas,)  of  Riccarton,  an  eminent  Scot¬ 
tish  lawyer  and  antiquary,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1540, 
was  a  relative  of  John  Craig,  (1512-1600.)  After  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  in  Paris,  he  passed  advocate  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1 563,  and  became  a  judge  (justice  depute)  in  1 564. 
He  wrote  several  admired  Latin  poems,  one  of  which  is 
on  the  birth  of  James  VI.  In  1603  he  completed  his 
celebrated  work  on  “Feudal  Law,”  (“Jus  Feudale,”) 
which  was  not  published  until  1655,  and  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority  all  over  Europe.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  modesty  and  other  virtues.  Died  in  1608. 

Craigie,  (Pearl  Mary,)  author,  was  born  at 
Boston,  November  3,  1867.  Her  parents,  named 
Richards,  removed  to  London,  where  in  1887  she 
married  R.  W.  Craigie.  She  separated  from  him  in 
1891,  and  was  divorced  in  1895.  Under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  she  has  written 
“Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,”  (1891,)  “The 
Gods,  some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wickenham,”  (1895,) 
“The  Herb  Moon,”  (1896,)  etc.,  and  several  plays. 

Craik,  (George  Lillie,)  an  able  historical  and  criti¬ 
cal  writer  and  editor,  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1799. 
He  became  a  resident  of  London  about  1824,  and  pro¬ 
duced  “  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,” 
(1831.)  He  contributed  many  historical  and  biographi¬ 
cal  articles  to  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  Mr.  Craik 
and  C.  Macfarlane  were  the  principal  editors  or  authors 
of  the  “  Pictorial  History  of  England”  published  by 
Knight,  (1840-49.)  He  wrote  the  chapters  on  religion, 
commerce,  industry,  and  literature  in  that  work,  and 
other  useful  works,  among  which  are  “Bacon :  his  Wri¬ 
tings  and  his  Philosophy,”  (3  vols.,  1846,)  “Romance 
of  the  Peerage,”  (1848-50,  4  vols.,)  and  a  “History  of 
English  Literature,”  (2  vols.)  In  1849  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  English  literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Bel¬ 
fast.  Died  in  June,  1866. 

Craik,  (Georgiana  M.,)  an  English  novelist,  a 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  April, 
1831.  Among  her  books  are  “  Riverston,”  (1857,)  “  Lost 
ana  Won,”  “Only  a  Butterfly,”  “  Dorcas,”  etc.  She 
also  wrote  a  number  of  tales  for  children.  Died  in  1895. 
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Craik,  (James,)  a  physician,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1731. 
He  accompanied  Washington  in  an  expedition  against 
the  French  and  Indians  in  1754,  and  served  as  physician 
under  General  Braddock  in  1755.  After  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war  he  settled  near  Mount  Vernon,  and  became  the 
family  physician  of  Washington.  Died  in  1814. 

Craik,  Mrs.  See  Muloch. 

Crak'an-thorp  or  Crakanthorpe,  (Richard,)  an 
English  divine,  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1567.  He  was 
an  eloquent  Puritan  preacher,  and  author  of  several 
works,  among  which  is  “  Defence  of  the  English  Church,” 
(“Defensio  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.”)  Died  in  1624. 

Cramail,  de,  d$h  kR&'mil'  or  kRt'mf'ye,  (Adrien  de 
Montluc — miN'luk',)  Count,  a  French  writer,  born  in 
1568,  was  a  grandson  of  Marshal  de  Montluc.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  from  1630  to  1642  for  alleged 
intrigues  against  Richelieu.  His  farce  called  “  La  Co- 
medie  des  Proverbes”  (1616)  was  much  admired.  Died 
in  1646. 

Cramer,  kR^'mer,  (Andreas  Wilhelm,)  a  Danish 
professor,  son  of  J.  Andreas  Cramer,  the  eminent  poet, 
was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1760.  He  became  professor 
of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  wrote  several  esteemed 
treatises  on  law  and  philology.  Died  in  1833. 

Cramer,  kR&'mer,  (Carl  Friedrich,)  a  littirateur , 
born  at  Kiel  about  1750,  was  a  son  of  Johann  Andreas, 
noticed  below.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
ancient  literature  in  Copenhagen,  and  removed  to  Paris 
about  1795.  He  translated  Schiller’s  “Joan  of  Arc,” 
and  other  German  works,  into  French,  and  published  a  , 
good  German-French  Dictionary,  (1805.)  Died  in  Paris 
in  1808. 

Cramer,  kRi'mer,  (Daniel,)  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Reetz  in  1568.  He  was  professor  at 
Wittenberg  and  Stettin,  and  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  is  “  Schola  Prophetica,”  (1606-12.)  Died 
in  1637. 

Cramer,  kRi'mer,  (Gabriel,)  an  eminent  Swiss  geo¬ 
meter,  born  at  Geneva  in  1704.  He  cultivated  many 
sciences  with  success,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  One  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  works  is  “An  Analysis  of  Algebraic  Curves.” 
Died  in  1752. 

See  Senebier,  “  Histoire  litferaire  de  Geneve.” 

Cramer,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  Swiss  Protestant  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  theology,  was  born  near  Zurich  in  1673. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “Theology  of  Israel,”  (1705.)  Died 
in  1702. 

Cramer,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a  German  mineralogist, 
born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1710,  made  important  discoveries 
in  metallurgy.  He  published,  in  Latin,  “  Elements  of 
the  Docimastic  Art,”  (1739,)  and  in  German,  “Principles 
of  Metallurgy,”  (1774-77,)  both  valuable  works.  Died 
in  1777. 

Cramer,  (Johann  Andreas,)  an  eminent  German 
poet  and  prose-writer,  born  at  Johstadt,  in  Saxony,  in 
1723.  He  was  invited  to  Copenhagen  by  Frederick  V., 
and  appointed  preacher  to  the  court  in  1754.  In  1765 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  translated  Bossuet’s  “Universal  History”  into 
German,  published  “The  Northern  Spectator,”  (1759 
-70,)  a  series  of  essays  which  was  successful,  and  three 
volumes  of  poems,  “  Sammtliche  Gedichte,”  (1783.)  The 
Germans  reckon  him  among  their  best  lyric  poets.  In 
1774  he  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Kiel.  Died 
in  1788. 

Cramer,  (Johann  Baptist,)  an  excellent  German 
composer  and  pianist,  was  bom  at  Manheim  in  1771,  and 
taken  to  London  in  infancy.  He  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  England.  His  “  Studies  for  the  Piano”  are  said  to 
be  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  harmony.  Died  in  1858. 

Cra'mer,  (John  Antony,)  an  eminent  scholar,  bom 
at  Mitlodi,  Switzerland,  in  1793,  removed  to  England  in 
his  vouth.  He  became  pastor  of  Binsey  in  1822,  and 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  in  1842.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Description  of  Ancient  Italy,”  (1826,)  a  “De¬ 
scription  of  Asia  Minor,”  (1832,)  “Anecdota  Graeca,” 
(x837,)  and  other  able  works.  Died  in  1848. 

Cramer,  kR^'mer,  (  Nicolaas,  )  a  Dutch  portrait- 


painter,  bom  at  Leyden  in  1670,  was  a  pupil  and  imitator 
of  Karl  Moor.  Died  in  1710. 

Cramer,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  violinist  and  orches¬ 
tral  leader,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1745.  He  resided  in 
London  from  1772  till  his  death,  in  1800,  and  was  es¬ 
pecially  famous  as  a  leader  of  musical  festivals.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  eminent  musicians. 

Cramm,  von,  fon  kR&m,  (Helga,)  Baroness,  a  Ger¬ 
man  artist,  born  at  Dantzic,  May  28,  1840.  She  is  best 
known  to  English  readers  as  the  illustrator  of  the  poems 
of  Miss  F.  R.  Havergal. 

Cramp,  (John  Mockett,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine, 
born  at  Saint  Peter’s,  Kent,  England,  July  25,  1791.  He 
studied  at  Stepney  College,  was  ordained  in  1818,  became 
in  1844  president  of  a  Baptist  college  at  Montreal,  and 
was  president  of  Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  from  185 1 
to  1853,  of  its  theological  department  from  1853  to  i860, 
and  again  of  the  college  from  i860  to  1869.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Text-Book  of  Popery,”  (1831,)  “The  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Europe,”  (1833,)  “  Lectures  for  the  Times,”  (1844,) 
“Baptist  History,”  (1868,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  December  6,  1881. 

Cramp,  (William,)  ship-builder,  founded  in  183a 
the  firm  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons  at  Philadelphia, 
now  one  of  the  largest  ship-building  concerns  in  the 
world,  and  the  builder  of  numerous  warships  for  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Japan.  He  died  in  1879, 
and  his  son,  Charles  H.  Cramp,  is  now  head  of  the 
firm. 

Crampel,  (Paul,)  a  French  explorer,  born  in 
1862.  He  became  secretary  to  M.  de  Brazza,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  French  Congo,  in  1887,  explored  the  country 
between  the  Ogowe  and  the  Benito,  and  in  1891  set 
out  to  open  a  way  from  the  Congo  to  Lake  Tchad. 
The  party  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  April  9,  1891, 
and  he  and  nearly  all  were  killed. 

Cramp'ton,  (Sir  Philip,)  a  naturalist  and  physician, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1777.  He  wrote  several  professional 
treatises.  Died  in  1858. 

Cranach  or  Kranach,  von,  fon  kran'ak  or  kR&'niK, 
(Lucas,)  a  celebrated  German  painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Cranach,  near  Bamberg,  in  1472.  His  family  name 
was  Sunder.  He  painted  history  and  portraits,  and 
worked  about  fifty  years  at  Wittenberg  in  the  service  of 
three  Electors  of  Saxony,  the  last  of  whom  was  John 
Frederick.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  whose  portraits  he  painted  and  engraved. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist,”  and  a  “  Crucifixion.”  His  works  are  said 
to  be  more  admirable  for  thought  or  invention  than  for 
execution.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  but  very  deficient 
in  design.  Died  at  Weimar  in  1553. 

Cranach,  von,  (Lucas,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1515,  was  also  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  a  burgo¬ 
master  of  Wittenberg.  Died  in  1586. 

Cranborne.  See  Salisbury,  Marquis  of. 

Cranbrook,  Lord.  See  Hardy,  (Gathorne.) 

Cranch,  (Christopher  Pearse,)  a  poet  and  land¬ 
scape-painter,  a  son  of  William  Cranch,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1813.  He  studied 
theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  but  abandoning 
the  ministry  for  the  pursuit  of  Art,  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  Europe.  He  wrote  “  The  Last  of  the  Huggermug- 
gers,”  (1856,)  and  numerous  sonnets  and  minor  poems 
of  merit.  Died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  20,  1892. 

Cranch,  (William,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
jurist,  born  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1769,  gra¬ 
duated  at  Harvard  in  1787.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Adams  an  associate  judge  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  he  was  made  chief  justice  by  Jefferson  in  1805. 
The  duties  of  these  two  positions  Judge  Cranch  dis¬ 
charged  with  unwearied  assiduity  until  his  death ;  and, 
during  this  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  it  is  said 
that  only  two  of  all  his  decisions  were  overruled  by  the 
United  States  supreme  court  and  sent  back  for  amend¬ 
ment  His  legal  attainments  were  varied  and  profound, 
and  his  industry  and  powers  of  application  were  extra¬ 
ordinary.  He  made  careful  reports  of  cases  decided  in 
the  circuit  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  from  1801 
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to  1841,  published  in  6  octavo  vols.,  and,  as  reporter  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  issued  9  vols. 
from  1801  to  1815,  and  others  in  1835.  Died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1855. 

Crane,  (Bruce,)  an  American  painter,  born  in  New 
York  city,  October  17,  1857. 

Crane,  (Jonathan  T.,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist  author  and 
preacher,  born  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  June  18,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1843,  was  from  1849  to 
1858  principal  of  Pennington  Seminary,  and  has  held 
various  pastorates,  chiefly  in  New  Jersey.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Right  Way,”  (1853,)  “The  Arts  of  In¬ 
toxication,”  (1870,)  and  “Holiness  the  Birthright  of  all 
God’s  Children,”  (1874.)  Died  February  16,  1880. 

Crane,  (Stephen,)  author  and  journalist,  was  born 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1870.  He  served  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  “  New  York  Journal”  in  Greece 
in  1897,  and  Cuba  in  1898,  and  gained  a  rapid  rep¬ 
utation  for  his  graphic  pictures  of  war  in  “The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  (1895.)  He  also  wrote 
“  Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,”  “The  Little  Regi¬ 
ment,”  “kThe  Eternal  Patience,”  etc.  Died  June  5, 
1900. 

Crane,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist  min¬ 
ister  of  Lancashire,  wrote  a  “  Prospect  of  Divine 
Providence,”  (1672.)  Died  in  1714. 

Crane,  (Thomas  Frederick,)  folk-lorist,  was 
born  at  New  York,  July  12,  1844,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1864.  He  was  assistant  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Cornell  in  1868,  professor  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  in  1872,  and  of  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  in  1881.  Of  his  works  the  best  known  is 
“  Italian  Popular  Tales,”  (1885.) 

Crane,  (Walter,)  an  English  painter,  born  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  August  15,  1845.  His  water-colour  pictures  are 
in  many  cases  especially  noteworthy.  He  has  illustrated 
many  books,  especially  for  children,  and  has  acquired 
reputation  as  a  designer  of  decorations. 

Crane,  (William  Carey,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist 
divine  and  educator,  born  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
March  17,  1816,  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  and 
was  ordained  in  1838.  He  has  been  president  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Female  College,  of  Semple  Broaddus  College, 
of  Mount  Lebanon  College,  and  of  Baylor  University, 
in  Texas,  to  which  latter  institution  he  was  called  in 
1863,  and  in  which  he  won  great  distinction.  He  is  the 
author  of  “  Literary  Discourses,”  “  Life  of  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton,”  and  other  works.  Dr.  Crane  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  soundest  scholars  and  ablest  divines  of  his  de¬ 
nomination. 

Crane,  (William  H.,)  an  American  actor,  born 
at  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  in  1845.  He  was  long 
associated  with  Stuart  Robson  in  various  successful 
plays,  ending  with  “The  Henrietta.”  He  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Mr.  Robson  in  1889,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  in  star  roles  in  “  The  Senator,”  “  The  American 
Minister,”  “A  Virginia  Courtship,”  etc. 

Crane,  (William  M.,)  an  American  commodore, 
born  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1776.  He  served 
wiih  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1827  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  1842  became  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance. 
Died  in  1846. 

Cran'mer,  (Thomas,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an 
English  statesman,  divine,  and  Reformer,  was  born  at 
Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1489.  He  became  a 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  learned  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology.  In  1529  he  obtained  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.  by  proposing  that  the  question 
of  his  divorce  should  be  referred  to  the  universities. 
The  king  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  pope  tc  the  divorce. 
Having  failed  in  this  mission,  he  returned  home  in  1530, 
and  infringed  the  rule  of  his  church  by  marriage  with 
a  niece  of  Osiander.  He  was  appointed.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1533,  and  became  Henry’s  favourite  ad¬ 
viser,  or  prime  minister.  He  had  secretly  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Reformers,  and  he  used  his  influence  to 
subvert  the  power  of  the  pope  in  England  and  to  abolish 


the  monasteries.  A  few  years  after  his  elevation  to  the 
primacy  he  openly  favoured  the  Reformation,  assisted  in 
compiling  the  “Bishops’  Book,”  and  in  1538  opposed 
without  success  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  or  “Bloody 
Statutes.”  Though  he  resisted  the  royal  will  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  he  was  protected  by  Henry  when 
the  Catholic  courtiers  conspired  to  ruin  him  in  1544.  In 
1547  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  regency  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  head  of  a  commission 
which  composed  the  English  Liturgy  in  1548. 

“  The  man  who  took  the  chief  part,”  says  Macaulay, 
“in  settling  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  which  produced 
the  Anglican  Church,  was  Thomas  C ranmer.  He  was 
the  representative  of  both  the  parties  which  at  that  time 
needed  each  other’s  assistance.  In  his  character  of  divine, 
he  was  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any 
Swiss  or  Scottish  Reformer.  In  his  character  of  states¬ 
man,  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  organization  which 
had  served  the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
might  be  expected  to  serve  equally  well  the  purposes  of 
the  English  kings  and  their  ministers.  His  temper  and 
his  understanding  eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as  media¬ 
tor.”  Notwithstanding  his  general  moderation,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  condemn  two  persons  to  death  for  heresy. 
By  the  entreaties  of  King  Edward  VI.  he  was  induced  m 
1553  to  sign  the  patent  which  settled  the  crown  on  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  in  the  same  year  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treason  against  Queen  Mary.  His  enemies, 
in  order  to  subject  him  to  a  more  cruel  punishment, 
withdrew  the  charge  of  treason,  and  prosecuted  him  for 
heresy.  He  was  excommunicated  in  1555.  Tempted 
with  the  hopes  of  life,  and  overcome  by  the  fear  of  tor¬ 
ture,  he  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  papal 
supremacy  and  the  real  presence.  Repenting  of  this 
lapse,  which  would  not  have  saved  him  from  the  stake, 
he  suffered  with  fortitude  martyrdom  by  fire  in  1 556. 

Cran'tor,  [Kpavrup,]  a  Greek  Academic  philosopher, 
born  at  Soli,  or  Soles,  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  300  B.c. 
After  he  had  become  distinguished  in  his  own  country, 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crates.  He  is  cited  by  Horace  as  an  eminent  moralist 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  Afflic¬ 
tion,”  (Ilfpi  Uevdovc,)  which  was  highly  praised,  and  from 
which  Cicero  borrowed  largely  in  his  “Consolatio.” 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  Kavser,  “Dissertatio  de  Crantore 
Academico,”  1841. 

Crantz,  (Albert.)  See  Krantz. 

Crantz,  kR&nts,  (Heinrich  Johann  Nepomucenus,; 
a  German  botanist,  born  in  1722,  was  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  Vienna. 

Cran'worth,  (Robert  Monsey  Rolfe,)  Baron,  an 
English  judge,  born  at  Cranworth,  in  Norfolk,  in  1790. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Liberals  in  1832, 
appointed  solicitor-general  in  1834,  and  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  1839.  In  1850  he  became  vice-chancellor, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Cranworth.  On 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1852,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
He  retired  from  office  when  Lord  Derby  came  into  power, 
in  February,  1858,  was  again  appointed  lord  chancellor 
in  July,  1865,  and  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  June, 
1866.  Died  in  July,  1868. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  ix. 

Cranz,  kRints,  (David,)  a  Moravian  missionary  and 
historian,  born  at  Neugarten,  Pomerania,  in  1723.  He 
became  secretary  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  1747,  after 
which  he  laboured  in  Greenland.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  Greenland,”  (1765,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Moravians,” 
(1771.)  Died  in  Silesia  in  1777. 

Crapelet,  kRip'li',  (Georges  Adrien,)  a  French 
publisher  and  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1789.  He  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  verse  “The  Marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus,”  by  Catullus,  (1809,)  and  wrote  “Souvenirs  of 
London,”  (1817.)  Died  in  1842. 

Crapone,  de,  den  kRf'pon',  (Adam,)  a  French  en¬ 
gineer,  born  at  Salon  in  1519,  was  skilled  in  hydraulic 
architecture.  He  constructed  the  most  ancient  canal  in 
France,  called  the  “Canal  of  Crapone,”  finished  about 
1560.  Died  in  1559. 

Cras,  kRis,  (Hendrik  Constantin,)  a  Dutch  jurist, 
born  at  Wageningen  in  1739  ;  died  in  1820. 

See  M.  Kemper,  “Memoria  H.  C.  Cras,”  1825. 
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Crash'aw,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet  and  priest, 
born  in  London.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  in  1637,  before  which  he  had  published  some 
Latin  poems  in  one  of  which  occurs  this  much-admired 
line  on  the  miracle  at  Cana : 

“Lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit.”# 

He  was  ejected  from  the  university  in  1644  for  refusing 
to  take  the  Covenant,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  1646  he 
published  “  Steps  to  the  Temple,”  “  Sacred  Poems,”  etc., 
which  display  a  rich  imagination.  He  was  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  Loretto,  Italy,  when  he  died  about  1650. 

See  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  1820. 

Crasset,  kRi's&',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Dieppe  in  1618,  lived  many  years  in  Paris.  He  published 
several  ascetic  works,  and  a  “  History  of  the  Church  of 
Japan,”  (1689.)  Died  in  1692. 

Crasso,  kR&s'so,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  high 
reputation,  lived  at  Milan  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Crasso,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  author,  of  whose  life 
we  have  no  details,  was  born  at  Naples.  Plis  works,  in 
rose  and  verse,  display  talent,  but  are  marred  by  the 
ad  taste  of  that  time.  Among  the  principal  of  them  are 
“Heroic  Epistles,”  (1655,)  and  “Eulogies  on  Literary 
Men,”  (1656.) 

Crasso,  (Niccol6,)  a  Venetian  historian,  born  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  wrote,  besides  other  Latin  works, 
“  Eulogies  of  Illustrious  Venetians, ”(1612,)  and  a  treatise 
“On  the  Form  of  the  Venetian  Government,”  (“De 
Forma  Reipublicse  Venetae.”) 

Cras'sus,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  a  famous  Roman  orator 
and  lawyer,  born  about  140  B.c.,  (612  a.u.c.)  He  was 
elected  consul  in  95  b.c.,  and  censor  about  two  years  later. 
He  was  considered  the  most  excellent  orator  of  his  time, 
and  was  highly  praised  by  Cicero,  who  assigned  to  Cras- 
sus  a  part  of  the  dialogue  in  his  treatise  “  De  Oratore.” 
His  orations  are  not  extant.  Died  in  90  or  91  b.c. 

See  Cicero,  “Brutus”  and  “De  Oratore;”  Drumann,  “Ge- 
jchichte  Roms;”  Meyhr,  “Oratorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta.” 

Crassus,  (Marcus  Licinius,)  a  Roman  triumvir, 
noted  for  his  great  wealth,  was  born  about  108  b.c.  He 
was  chosen  praetor  in  74  b.c.,  (680  a.u.c.,)  and  defeated 
Spartacus,  the  leader  of  a  servile  revolt.  In  the  year 
71  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  united  with  Pompey  and  Caesar  to  form  the 
first  triumvirate,  which  ruined  the  power  of  the  senate. 
Crassus  and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls  in  56  B.c., 
and,  while  Caesar  commanded  in  Gaul,  Crassus  obtained 
command  of  Syria  for  five  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
manifested  extravagant  joy  at  the  prospect  of  increasing 
his  fortune  in  the  East.  Having  resolved  to  invade  Par- 
thia,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  after  taking  a  town  in 
the  year  54,  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 
The  next  season  he  entered  Mesopotamia,  and  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Parthian  general  Surena 
near  Carrhae,  (the  Haran  of  the  Bible.)  He  was  then 
compelled  by  his  mutinous  troops  to  meet  in  conference 
with  Surena,  who  had  made  overtures  for  peace,  and  was 
there  treacherously  killed  in  53  b.c.  His  ruling  passion 
was  avarice.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  a  keen 
speculator,  and  a  large  dealer  in  slaves. 

See  Plutarch,  “Crassus;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte  Roms;” 
"  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Crassus,  (Publius,)  a  son  of  the  triumvir  Crassus, 
served  as  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul  in  58  b.c.  He  fought 
bravely  against  the  Parthians,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
near  Carrhae  in  53  b.c. 

Crassus,  (P.  Licinius,)  a  Roman  general,  who  was 
chosen  pontifex  maximus  in  212  b.c.  In  205  he  became 
consul  with  Scipio  Africanus,  and  gave  proof  of  military 
talents  in  the  war  against  Hannibal.  Died  in  183  b.c 

Crastoni,  kR&s-to'nee,  or  Crestoni,  kRSs-to'nee, 
(Giovanni,)  an  Italian  Hellenist  and  monk,  born  at 
Piacenza,  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  first  Greek-Latin 
Dictionary,  printed  about  1478. 

Crat&re.  See  Craterus. 

Crat'e-rus,  [Gr.  Kparepog;  Fr.  Crat^re,  kRt'taiR',] 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  generals  and  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  followed  in  the  invasion 

•  “The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.” 


of  Persia.  He  was  a  rival  of  Plephaestion  in  the  royal 
favour.  His  character  is  said  to  have  been  noble  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  king.  In  324  b.c.  he  was  selected 
to  conduct  the  veterans  back  to  Macedonia.  At  the 
death  of  Alexander  (323)  he  was  associated  with  An¬ 
tipater  in  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
He  commanded  an  army  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  killed  in  battle,  in  321  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “Alexander,”  and  “Phocion.” 

Cra'tes  [Kpur^f]  of  Athens,  an  excellent  Greek  comic 
poet,  who  flourished  about  450  B.c.  In  his  youth  he  was 
the  principal  actor  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  He  indulged 
in  personalities  less  than  other  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
Among  the  titles  of  his  plays  are  “The  Neighbours,” 
(Tehoveg,)  and  “  The  Games,”  (TLatrficu.)  The  fragments 
of  his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  admired 
for  purity  and  elegance  of  style. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Meineke,  “Quaestionea 
Scenicae,”  and  his  “Fragmenta  Comicorum  Graecorum.” 

Crates  of  Athens,  a  philosopher  of  the  old  Academy, 
flourished  about  280  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  and  intimate 
friend  of  Polemo,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  His  writings  are  lost. 

Crates  of  Thebes,  a  famous  Cynic  philosopher,  was  a 
son  of  Ascondas.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Diogenes, 
at  Athens,  probably  about  330  b.c.,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  probity  and  wisdom.  He  was  noted  for 
his  self-control,  abstinence,  and  preference  of  poverty  to 
riches.  Pie  wrote  essays  on  philosophy,  tragedies,  which 
were  praised  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  small  poems,  all 
of  which  are  lost.  Crates  was  living  in  307  B.C. 

See  Brucker,“ Historia  Philosophic;”  Posthumus, “ Dissertado 
de  Cratete  Cynico,”  1823;  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

Crates,  an  eminent  grammarian  and  Stoic,  born  at 
Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  left,  besides  many  other  works,  a  cor¬ 
rected  or  annotated  edition  of  Homer,  fragments  of  which 
are  extant.  He  lived  at  Pergamos,  and  about  156  B.C. 
was  sent  by  the  king  of  that  country  as  ambassador  to 
Rome,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  grammar.  He  founded 
a  flourishing  school  of  grammar  at  Pergamos. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Suetonius,  “De  illustri- 
bus  Grammaticis.” 

Cra-te'vas,  [K pa.TEvag,\  a  Greek  botanist,  who  lived 
about  80  b.c.,  is  often  quoted  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides. 
He  wrote  on  Materia  Medica. 

Cra-tl'nus,  [K parlvog,]  a  celebrated  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  born  about  519  b.c.,  was  a  son  of 
Callimedes,  and  a  rival  of  Aristophanes.  He  was  the 
first  comic  writer  who  made  the  drama  an  instrument 
of  personal  satire,  and  was  noted  for  the  audacity  of  his 
sarcasms.  Pericles  was  often  the  object  of  his  unsparing 
invective.  He  produced  numerous  plays,  nine  of  which 
gained  prizes.  None  of  his  works  exist  in  a  complete  state. 
In  423  b.c.  he  obtained  a  triumph  over  Aristophanes  for 
his  “Wine-Flask.”  He  died  in  422,  aged  about  ninety- 
six.  The  extant  fragments  of  Cratinus  were  edited  by 
Runkel,  1827. 

See  Meineke,  “Historia  Critica,”  and  “Fragmenta  Comicorum 
Grascorum;”  C.  W.  Lucas,  “  Cratinus  et  Eupohs,”  1826 

Cratippe.  See  Cratippus. 

Cra-tip'puB,  [Kpdmazog,]  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
about  400  b.c.,  and  continued  the  work  of  Thucydides. 

Cratippus,  [Gr.  Kpdriirnog;  Fr.  Cratippe,  kRt'tip', 
a  Greek  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mitylene.  He  was 
a  teacher  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  estimated  him  as  the 
first  philosopher  of  that  age.  When  Pompey,  retreat¬ 
ing  from  Pharsalia,  passed  through  Mitylene,  Cratippus 
conversed  with  him  on  Providence.  About  48  b.c.  he 
opened  a  school  at  Athens,  to  which  Cicero  sent  his  son 
Marcus.  Brutus  attended  his  lectures  at  Athens  in  44 
b.c  Cratippus  appears  to  have  left  only  one  work,  a 
“Treatise  on  Divination  by  Dreams.”  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown. 

See  Cicero,  “De  Officiis”  and  “De  Divinatione ;”  Plutarch, 
“Pompey”  and  “Cicero;”  Baylb,  “Historical  aad  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

6rato,  kR&'to,  or  Craton,  kRl'ton,  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  originally  named  Craft  or  Crafft,  was 
born  at  Breslau  in  1519.  He  studied  under  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg,  and'  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Montano  in  medicine.  He  practised  many  years  at 
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Augsburg,  and  became  chief  physician  of  the  emperors 
Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  He  published  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Medicine,”  (“Isagoge  Medicinae,”  1560,)  and 
other  medical  works.  Died  in  1585. 

See  NicAron,  “M&noires;|*  Adam,  “Vitas  Germanorum  Medi- 
•orum;”  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Crat'jf-lus,  [K parvXog,]  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  B.c.,  and  professed  the  doctrines  of 
Heraclitus.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Plato.  His 
name  is  given  to  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.,  in  which 
he  figures  as  the  principal  speaker.  This  dialogue  dis¬ 
cusses  the  origin  of  names.  Hence  the  name  of  Cratylus 
is  associated  with  questions  of  etymology,  as  in  the  famous 
“New  Cratylus”  of  J.  W.  Donaldson. 

Crauford.  See  Crawford  and  Craufurd. 

Crau'furd  or  Craw'furd,  (John,)  a  British  officer, 
born  at  Islay,  August  13,  1783.  He  published  valuable 
works  on  Oriental  affairs,  among  which  are  a  “  History 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  (1820,)  “Siam  and  Cochin 
China,”  (1828,)  and  a  “Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Malay  Language,”  (1852.)  Died  May  11,  1868. 

Craufurd,  Crau'fprd,  or  Craw'fprd,  (Quintin,)  a 
Scottish  author,  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1 743,  went  to  India 
in  his  youth,  served  the  Company  as  military  and  civil 
officer,  and  about  1780  returned  to  Europe  with  an  easy 
fortune.  He  lived  some  years  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
intimate  relations  with  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  empress  Josephine.  He  published  “Sketches  of  the 
History,  Religion,  and  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,”  (1790,) 
“Melanges  of  History  and  Literature,”  (1809,)  and  other 
works,  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1819. 

Crause.  See  Krause. 

Cra'v§n,  (Braxton,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist  cler¬ 
gyman  of  North  Carolina,  born  in  1823,  became  a  min¬ 
ister  in  1857.  In  youth  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
the  school  in  Randolph  county,  North  Carolina,  which 
in  1859  took  the  name  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  this  college  from  1859  to  1863,  and  returned  to 
the  same  position  in  1865.  Died  November  7,  1882. 

Cra'vf  n,  (Charles,)  became  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1712.  He  successfully  defended  the  colony  against 
the  Yemassee  Indians  in  1715- 

Craven,  (Pauline,)  a  French  authoress,  whose 
maiden  name  was  DE  la  Ferronays.  She  was  born 
about  1808,  and  (1834)  became  the  wife  of  Augustus  Cra¬ 
ven,  an  Englishman,  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth,  Margra¬ 
vine  of  Anspach,  (q.  v.)  She  published  several  religious 
tales  and  romances,  very  popular  with  Roman  Catholic 
readers.  Among  them  are  “  R^cit  d’une  Soeur,”  (1866,) 
“  Anne  Severin,”  (1868,)  “  Le  Mot  de  1’finigme,”  (1874,) 
“Le  Travail  d’une  Ame,”  (1877,)  etc.  D.  April  2,  1891. 

Craven,  (Thomas  T.,)  an  American  rear-admiral, 
born  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  entered  the  service  in 
1822.  He  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the 
Brooklyn  in  the  victory  by  -which  Farragut  captured  New 
Orleans  in  April,  1862.  Retired  in  1869  ;  died  in  1887. 

Craven,  (Tunis  Augustus,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  entered  the  navy  about 
1829.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  and  afterwards 
a  captain.  He  was  captain  of  the  iron-clad  Tecumseh, 
and  was  drowned  when  it  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  in  the 
attack  on  the  defences  of  Mobile,  August  5,  1864. 

Cra'ven,  (William,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
*73  L,  was  professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Sermons  on  a  Future  State,”  and  “Discourses 
in  Answer  to  Hume,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1815. 

Craveta,  kRi-va'ti,  (Aimone,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born 
in  Piedmont  in  1504;  died  in  1569. 

Craw'ford,  (  Adair,  )  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British 
chemist  and  physician,  born  in  1749.  He  was  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Woolwich,  and  a  member  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  acquired  reputa¬ 
tion  by  an  ingenious  work  entitled  “Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Animal  Heat,”  (1779.)  Died  in  1795. 

Crawford,  Earl  of.  See  Lindsay,  (John.) 

Craw'ford,  Crau'f9rd,  or  Craw'furd,  (David,) 
a  Scottish  historian,  born  in  1665.  He  was  appointed 
historiographer  royal  for  Scotland  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
in  2706  published  “  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland, 
1566-81,”  which  is  charged  with  partiality.  Died  in  1726. 


Craw'fprd,  (Francis  Marion,)  a  distinguished  nov¬ 
elist,  a  son  of  Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  was  bom 
in  Italy,  August  2,  1853.  Among  his  numerous  stories 
are  “Mr.  Isaacs,”  (1882,)  “  Saracinesca,”  (1886,) 
“Sant’  Ilario,”  (1889,)  “Casa  Braccio,”  (1896,) 
“  Via  Crucis,”  (1899,)  etc. 

Craw'fprd,  (George  W.,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  in  1798.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1843,  and  re-elected  in  1845. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President  Taylor 
in  March,  1849,  and  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  President,  in  July,  1850. 

Crawford,  (Nathaniel  Macon,)  an  American  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  bom  near  Lexington,  Georgia,  in  1811,  was 
a  son  of  William  H.  Crawford,  noticed  below.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  Mercer  University,  Georgia,  in  1854, 
resigned  in  1856,  and  was  re-elected  about  1858  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
learning.  His  principal  published  work  was  “  Christian 
Paradoxes,”  (1858.)  Died  October  27,  1871. 

Crawford,  (Quintin.)  See  Craufurd. 

Crawford,  (Samuel  Wylie,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1829.  He 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  army  about  1851,  and  was  one 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Antietam, 
September  17,  1862,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863,, 
participating  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major- 
general.  In  1873  he  was  retired. 

Crawford,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  in  New  York  in  1814.  He  visited  Italy  about 
1835,  and  studied  under  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome,  where 
he  worked  many  years.  About  1 840  he  produced  a  statue 
of  “  Orpheus,”  which  was  much  admired.  He  received 
in  1849  a  commission  from  the  State  of  Virginia  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  which 
is  at  Richmond.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  several 
religious  and  mythological  subjects,  and  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  Genius  of  America  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Died  in  London  in  1857. 

See  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists “  Democratic  Review** 
for  May,  1843;  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  July,  1869. 

Crawford,  (Thomas  Jackson,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish 
divine,  born  at  Saint  Andrews  in  1812.  He  was  educated 
at  Saint  Andrews  University,  and  in  1859  was  made 
divinity  professor.  Among  his  books  are  “Presbytery 
or  Prelacy,”  (1853,)  “The  Fatherhood  of  God,”  (1866,) 
“The  Atonement,”  (1871,)  etc.  Died  at  Genoa,  October 
11,  1875. 

Crawford,  (William,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Kelso  in  1676,  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Dying  Thoughts.” 
Died  in  1742. 

Crawford,  (William  Harris,)  an  American  states 
man,  born  in  Amherst  county,  Virginia,  in  1772,  re 
moved  with  his  father  to  Georgia  in  his  childhood.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798,  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Lexington,  Georgia.  In  1807  he  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  Democrats,  and  in 
1813  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France.  He  became 
secretary  of  war  in  1815,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  1816.  He  continued  to  hold  this  position  throughout 
the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  which  ended  in 
March,  1825.  In  1824  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  by  the  Congressional  caucus,  the  right  of  which 
to  select  a  candidate  was  disowned  by  the  majority  of 
the  party.  His  competitors  were  General  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay.  Crawford  received 
only  forty-one  electoral  votes.  He  was  afterwards  a 
circuit  judge  in  Georgia.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “  National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans," 
vol  iv. 

Crawfurd,  (David.)  See  Crawford. 

Craw'furd,  (George,)  a  British  historian,  of  whose 
life  we  have  few  details,  born  in  Scotland  ;  died  in  1748. 
He  published  a  “  History  of  the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,” 
(1710,)  and  the  “Peerage  of  Scotland,”  (1716.) 

Crawfurd,  (John.)  See  Craufurd. 


See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Craw'ley,  (Edmund  Albern,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  in  England,  January  20,  1799,  removed  in 
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early  childhood  to  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  King’s  College,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1819,  was 
ordained  in  1830,  and  became  a  professor  at  Acadia  Col¬ 
lege  in  1839,  and  its  president  in  1854.  Died  in  1888. 

His  son,  Rev.  Arthur  R.  R.  Crawley,  (born  1831, 
died  1876,)  was  a  successful  missionary  in  Burmah. 

Crayer,  de,  deh  kri'y$r  or  kRJt'yY,  (Caspar  or  Gas- 
pard,)  a  celebrated  Flemish  historical  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1 582.  He  worked  for  a  time  at  Brussels, 
and  afterwards  for  many  years  at  Ghent.  He  adorned  the 
cities  of  Flanders  with  many  large  altar-pieces  and  other 
pictures.  His  design  is  generally  correct,  and  his  colour¬ 
ing  good.  He  nearly  equalled  Van  Dyck  in  portraits. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  Saint  Catherine  passing 
up  to  Heaven,”  and  the  “  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Blaise,” 
painted  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  Died  at  Ghent  in  1669. 

Crayon,  (Geoffrey.)  See  Irving,  (Washington.) 

Crea'sy,  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd,)  an  English  his¬ 
torian  and  lawyer,  born  at  Bexley,  in  Kent,  in  1812.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  about  1837,  and  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  in  University  College,  London,  in  1850. 
He  published  “  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,” 
(1852,)  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  “The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution,”  (1856,) 
and  “  History  of  England,”  (2  vols.,  1869-70.)  In  i860 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Ceylon.  He  died  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1878. 

Cr6billon,  de,  d?h  kRYbe'yiN',  (Claude  Prosper 
Jolyot — zho'le-o',)  a  French  novelist,  son  of  Prosper 
Jolyot,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1707.  He  wrote 
several  licentious  novels  which  were  once  in  vogue.  His 
own  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  strictly  moral.  Died 
in  1777. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance  Abb  A  de  Voisenon,  “Anec¬ 

dotes  litt^raires  et  critiques,”  etc. 

Crdbillon,  de,  (Prosper  Jolyot,)  an  eminent  French 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  study  law  with  a  M.  Prieur,  an  amateur  of  the 
theatre,  who  persuaded  him  to  compose  tragedies.  His 
“Idomenee”  was  successful  in  1705,  and  his  “Atree” 
(“  Atreus,”  1707)  added  to  his  reputation.  In  1711  he 
produced  his  “  Rhadamiste,”  which  is  pronounced  by 
La  Harpe  and  others  not  only  his  master-piece,  but 
one  of  the  finest  tragedies  whicn  have  appeared  on  the 
French  stage.  His  “Pyrrhus”  (1726)  was  much  admired. 
During  the  twenty-two  years  which  followed,  he  wrote 
nothing.  In  1731  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  a  poetical 
address,  in  which  occurs  this  applauded  line : 

“  Aucun  fiel  n’a  jamais  empoisonne  ma  plume.”* 

He  produced  in  1749  his  “  Catilina,”  which  had  been  long 
expected,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  public  exclaimed, 
with  Cicero,  “  How  long,  O  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience  ?”  It  was  performed  with  immense  applause ; 
though  critics  think  it  betrays  a  decline  in  power.  He 
died  in  1762,  having  won  a  place  among  the  dramatists 
of  the  first  order  next  to  Corneille  and  Racine.  He 
preferred  to  live  in  liberty  and  poverty  rather  than  cringe 
for  favour  at  the  feet  of  power. 

See  D’Alembert,  “  JSlogede  Cr^billon  La  Harpe,  “Lyc^e;” 
Abb6  de  la  Porte,  “  Biographie  de  Cr^billon  ;”  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G£n^rale ;”  Amanton,  “Revelations  sur  les  deux  Crdbil- 
Ion,”  1835  ;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1851. 

Credi,  di,  de  kRa'dee,  (Lorenzo  Sciarpelloni — 
shaR-pgl-lo'nee,)  an  excellent  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  in  1453.  He  imitated  with  success  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  his  fellow-pupil.  A  “Nativity”  at  Florence, 
and  a  “Madonna  and  Child”  in  the  Louvre,  are  reck¬ 
oned  among  his  best  productions.  He  died  at  Florence 
about  1535.  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Lorenzo 
Andrea  .di  Credi. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Credner,  kRSd'ner  or  kRit'ner,  (Hermann, )  a  Ger¬ 
man  geologist,  born  at  Gotha,  October  1,  1841.  He 
studied  at  Klausthal,  Breslau,  and  Gottingen,  travelled 
extensively  in  North  America,  and  in  1870  became  a 
professor  at  Leipsic,  and  director  of  the  royal  survey  of 
Saxony.  His  best-known  book  is  “  Elemente  der  Geolo¬ 
gic,”  (1872.) 


*  “  I  ne’er  in  gall  dipt  my  envenomed  pen.” 


Credner,  kRfid'n^r  or  kRSt'n$r,  (Karl  August,)  a 
German  theologian,  born  near  Gotha  in  1797,  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Giessen  in  1832.  Among  his 
works  are  an  “  Introduction  to  Biblical  Studies”  and  a 
“  History  of  the  New  Testament.”  He  died  in  1857. 

Creech,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  English  scholar,  eminent 
as  a  translator,  was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  in 
1659.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls’  College.  In  1682  he  published  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Lucretius,  in  verse,  which  is  much  admired. 
He  also  translated  Horace,  Theocritus,  and  portions  of 
other  classic  authors.  He  committed  suicide  in  1701. 
“Creech  is  a  much  better  translator,”  says  Dr.  Warton, 
“  than  he  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  He  is  a  nervous 
and  vigorous  writer.” 

CreePman,  (James,)  editor  and  correspondent, 
was  born  at  Montreal,  Canada,  November  12,  1859. 
He  served  on  the  New  York  “  Herald”  as  reporter, 
correspondent,  and  editor,  1877-93,  represented  the 
New  York  “World”  in  the  Japan-China  war,  and 
the  “  New  York  Journal”  in  the  Turko-Greek  and 
Cuban  wars.  He  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
fort  of  El  Caney,  Santiago,  and  was  seriously  wounded. 
He  was  afterwards  European  editor  of  the  “  Journal.” 

Creighton,  or  Creichton,  (John,)  an  Irishman, 
was  born  in  1648,  fought  against  the  Scottish  Cov¬ 
enanters,  and  wrote  “Memoirs”  (1731)  of  events, 
which  he  witnessed.  Died  in  1733. 

Creighton,  (John  Orde,)  an  American  commo¬ 
dore,  born  in  New  York  City  ;  died  in  1846. 

Creighton,  (Mandell,)  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  at  Carlisle,  July  5,  1843.  He  became 
vicar  of  Embleton  in  1875,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Cambridge  in  1884,  bishop  of  Peterborough 
in  1891,  and  of  London  in  1896.  He  has  written 
“Simon  de  Montfort,”  (1876,)  “History  of  the 
Papacy  during  the  Reformation  Period,”  (5  vols., 
1882-94,)  and  “Queen  Elizabeth,”  (1897.) 

Creighton,  (Robert,)  an  English  clergyman,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1639.  He  had  great  skill  in  church- 
music,  and  composed  the  admired  anthem  for  four  voices, 
“I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.”  Died  in  1736. 

Crell,  kRfel,  (Christoph  Ludwig,)  a  distinguished 
German  jurist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1703.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Wittenberg,  and  wrote  many  legal  dis¬ 
sertations.  Died  in  1758. 

Crell,  (Johann.)  See  Crellius. 

Crell,  (  Ludwig  Christian,  )  a  German  classical 
scholar,  father  of  Christoph  Ludwig,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Neustadt  in  1671.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1733. 

Crelle,  kRel'l?h, (August  Leopold,)  a  German  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Eichenwerder,  Prussia,  in  1780.  In  1828 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin.  Among  his  works  are  an  “  Essay  on  a  General 
Theory  of  Analytic  Functions,”  (1826,)  and  a  “Manual 
of  Geometry,”  (1827.)  He  edited  the  “Journal  of 
Mathematics,”  (Berlin,  1826-51.)  Died  in  1855. 

Crellius,  kRel'le-As,  or  Crell,  kRSl,  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  Socinian  theologian,  born  near  Nuremberg  in  159a 
He  became  rector  of  a  Socinian  school  at  Cracow,  where 
he  died  in  1633.  His  most  important  work  is  a  “  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  Religious  Liberty,”  (“  Vindiciae  pro  Religionis 
Libertate,”  1637.) 

Cremer,  kra'mer,  (Jacobus  Jan,)  a  Dutch  novelist, 
born  at  Arnhem,  September  1,  1827.  He  published  the 
“  Betuwsche  Novellen,”  remarkable  for  their  originality 
and  realism,  also  “  Daniel  Sils,”  “  Dokter  Helmond  en 
rijn  Vrouw,”  “Hanna  de  Freule,”  “ Tooneelspelers,” 
etc.,  besides  some  good  plays. 

Cremieux,  (Hector,)  a  French  dramatist,  born 
November  10,  1828.  His  reputation  was  established 
by  his  libretto  for  Offenbach’s  “  Orphee  aux  Enfers.” 
Another  famous  work  was  “  La  Jolie  Parfumeuse.” 
He  wrote  other  librettos  and  several  plays.  Died 
September  30,  1892. 

Cremieux,  kRYme-uh',  (Isaac  Adolphe,)  a  French 
politician  and  eloquent^ advocate,  was  born  at  Nimes  in 
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1796.  He  removed  to  Paris  about  1830,  and  became 
advocate  to  the  court  of  cassation.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted 
with  the  radical  party,  ( extreme  gauche.)  On  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Louis  Philippe,  February,  1848,  he  declared  in 
favour  of  a  republic,  and  became  minister  of  justice  in 
the  provisional  government.  He  retired  from  office  June 
7,  1848,  and  favoured  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  Presidency.  After  the  coup  d'&tat  of  December, 
1851,  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen  until  187  J,  when  he  was 
nominated  minister  of  justice.  He  was  elected  senator 
for  life  December  15,  1875.  Died  February  10,  1880. 

Cremonese  dei  PaesL  See  Bassi,  (Francesco.) 

Cremonini,  kRi-mo-nee'nee,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Cento  in  1550.  For 
forty  years  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  and  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rigid  Aristote¬ 
lians.  He  was  widely  renowned  in  his  day,  but  his 
works  are  now  neglected.  Died  in  1631. 

Cremonini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  perspective  and  of  sacred  history,  born  at  Cento  about 
1  £60,  worked  at  Bologna,  and  was  the  master  of  Guer- 
cino.  Died  in  1610. 

Cremutius.  See  Cordus. 

Crenius,  kRa'ne-fts, (Thomas,)  a  German  writer,  whose 
proper  name  was  Crusius,  (kRoo'ze-ils,)  was  born  in 
Brandenburg  in  1648.  He  was  employed  as  corrector 
of  the  press  at  Leyden,  and  published  several  mediocre 
Latin  works,  among  which  was  “  Historical  and  Critical 
Dissertations,”  (10  vols.,  1691.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Histonque.” 

Cre'on,  [Gr.  K pew,]  a  fabulous  king  of  Thebes,  was 
a  brother  of  Jocasta.  He  succeeded  Laius,  and  gave 
the  throne  to  CEdipus  to  reward  him  for  liberating 
Thebes  from  the  Sphinx.  He  became  king  again  after 
CEdipus  went  into  exile. 

See  Sophocles,  “CEdipus”  and  “Antigone.” 

Cre-o-phy'lus,  [Kpew^Aof,]  an  ancient  Greek  epic 
poet,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Homer. 

Crepu,  kreh-pii',  (Nicolas,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1680.  He  painted  flowers,  camps,  and 
other  subjects  with  success,  in  Brussels.  Died  in  1761. 

Crequi,  de,  deh  kRi'ke',  (Antoine,)  Seigneur  de 
Pont  de  Remi,  (p6N  deh  ri'me',)  a  famous  French  cap¬ 
tain,  who  for  a  time  defended  Therouane  against  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  (1513d  He  was  killed  about  1525. 

Crequi,  de,  (Francois  de  Bonne,)  Due  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  (1  Vde'ge'aiR',)  an  able  French  general,  born  about 

1624.  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1668.  After 
Turenne  died,  in  1675,  Crequi  was  the  senior  of  the 
marshals.  He  gained  victories  over  the  Duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  in  1677  and  1678.  Died 
in  1687.  “He  had  the  reputation,”  said  Voltaire,  “of 
one  who  was  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  Turenne.” 

Cr6qui  de  Blanckefort,  de,  deh  kRi'ke'  dgh  blftNsh'- 
foR',  (Charles,)  Marquis,  afterwards  Due  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  a  French  general,  who  became  marshal  of  France 
in  1622.  He  defeated  the  Duke  of  Feria  in  Piedmont  in 

1625.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Brema  in  1638. 

Crequi  de  Blanchefort,  de,  (Charles,)  Due,  a 

French  general,  brother  of  Frangois,  noticed  above,  born 
about  1624.  He  served  in  several  battles  in  Flanders, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  was  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  papal  guards  in  1662.  Louis  XIV.  forced  the 
court  of  Rome  to  apologize  for  this  insult.  Died  in  1687. 

Crescence.  See  Crescentius. 

Crescentini,kRi-sh6n-tee'nee,  (Girolamo,)  a  famous 
Italian  singer,  born  at  Urbania  in  1769,  made  his  dibut 
at  Naples  in  1788.  In  1809  Napoleon  appointed  him  first 
singer  of  his  court.  Died  in  1846. 

See  FMtis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  I.Iusidens.” 

Crescentius,  kres-sen'she-ijs,  [Fr.  Crescence,  kR&'- 
sSnss',]  a  Roman  chief,  who  obtained  the  title  of  con¬ 
sul  in  Rome  in  980  a.d.  He  attempted,  says  Sismondi, 
to  restore  to  Rome  its  liberty  and  former  glory.  His 
designs,  however,  were  thwarted  by  Pope  Gregory  V. 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  entered  Rome  with  an 
army  in  998.  Crescentius,  having  capitulated  to  Otho, 
was  put  to  death. 


Crescenzi,  (Bartolommeo.)  See  Cavarazzi. 

Crescenzi,  kRi-shSn'zee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
skilful  Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  in  Rome  about 
1595.  He  went  to  Spain  in  1617,  and  was  employed  by 
Philip  III.,  for  whom  he  designed  the  beautiful  Pantheon 
of  the  Escurial,  begun  about  1620.  He  received  from 
Philip  IV.  the  title  of  Marquis  de  la  Torre.  Died  at 
Madrid  in  1660. 

See  Naglkr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Crescenzi,  Crescenzo,  kRi-shSn'zo,  or  Crescen- 
zio,  kRi-sh§n'ze-o,  (Niccol6,)  a  physician  of  Naples, 
lived  about  1700,  and  wrote  some  valuable  medical  works. 

Crescenzi,  de’,  di  kRi-shSn'zee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian 
senator,  called  “  the  restorer  of  agriculture,”  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1230.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “Treatise 
on  Rural  Economy,”  (“Opus  ruralium  commodorum,”) 
— a  remarkable  monument,  says  Du  Petit-Thouars,  “in 
the  history  of  agriculture.”  It  obtained  a  great  circu¬ 
lation,  ana  was  translated  into  many  languages.  He  be¬ 
came  a  senator  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Died  about  132a 

See  Ginguhn£,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie Filippo  Rh, 
“  Elogio  storico  di  P.  de*  Crescenzi,”  1812. 

Crescimbeni,  kRi-sh6m-ba'nee,  (Giovanni  Maria,) 
a  distinguished  Italian  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Macerata, 
in  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1663.  He  was  received  as 
doctor  of  law  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  1681  began 
to  practise  law  in  Rome.  He  founded  there  in  1690  the 
celebrated  Academy  of  Arcadians.  After  composing  a 
number  of  lyric  poems,  he  published  in  1698  a  “History 
of  National  Poetry,”  (“  Istoria  della  volgar  Poesia,”)  a 
learned  and  valuable  work.  In  1719  he  took  orders, 
and  received  several  benefices  in  Rome.  Died  in  1728. 
“  Crescimbeni,”  says  Hallam,  “  has  made  an  honourable 
name  by  his  exertions  to  purify  the  national  taste.” 
(“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  F.  M. 
Mancurti,  “Vita  di  G.  M.  Crescimbeni,”  1729;  Nic^ron,  “M£- 
moires.” 

Cresconius.  See  Corippus. 

Cres'I-las,  [KpeoiXac,]  an  Athenian  sculptor,  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  The  name  if 
sometimes  improperly  written  Ctesilas  or  Ctesilaus. 

Crespi,  kR^s'pee,  (Daniele,)  a  historical  painter, 
born  in  the  Milanese  about  1590.  His  works  are  ad¬ 
mired  for  expression  and  vigour  of  colour.  He  painted 
at  Milan,  in  fresco,  “The  Resurrection  of  Saint  Bruno,” 
which  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  at  Milan  in  1630. 

Crespi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  called  II  Cerano, 
(61  chi-ri'no,)  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  at 
Cerano  in  1557.  He  worked  at  Milan,  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  that  city.  Died  in  1633. 

Crespi,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  Cavaliere,  a  skilful 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bologna  in  1665, 
was  a  pupil  of  Cignani.  He  was  surnamed  Spagnuolo, 
(spin-yoo-o'lo,)  (the  “Spaniard,”)  on  account  of  the 
magnificence  of  his  dress.  He  imitated  Correggio  and 
the  Caracci  with  success,  and  had  great  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Among  his  admired  works  are  an  “  Ecce  Homo,” 
and  “  Seven  Sacraments.”  He  was  a  capricious  artist, 
and  produced  many  bizarre  compositions.  Died  in  1747. 
His  sons  Luigi  and  Antonio  were  painters  of  a  different 
style.  Luigi  was  a  writer  on  Art.  Among  his  works  is 
the  “Lives  of  Bolognese  Painters.”  Died  in  1779. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Crespin,  kRSs'piN',  or  Crispin,  kRfes'piN',  (Daniel,) 
a  Swiss  philologist,  who  lived  at  Lausanne  about  1690. 
He  edited  Sallust  and  Ovid  (1681)  “ad  usum  Delphini.” 

Crespin,  (Jean,)  a  French  Protestant  writer,  born  at 
Arras.  He  removed  to  Geneva  in  1548  with  Theodore 
de  Beza,  and  established  there  a  printing-press,  from 
which  many  excellent  editions  were  issued.  He  was 
author  of  “  The  Book  of  Martyrs,”  (“  Le  Livre  des  Mar¬ 
tyrs,”  I554-)  Hied  in  1572. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary M.  Adam, 
“  Vitae  Eruditorum.” 

Cres'sey  or  Cres'sjf,  de,  (Hugh  Paulin,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholic  writer,  born  at  Wakefield  in  1605.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Lord  Wentworth  and  to  Lord  Falkland. 
During  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1646  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  afterwards  changed  his  name  to  Serenus 
de  Cressey.  After  the  restoration  of  1660  he  was  chap- 
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See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes. 
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lain  to  the  Queen  of  England.  He  wrote  a  44  Church 
History  of  England,”  (unfinished,)  and  several  treatises 
in  defence  of  the  Roman  Church.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Wood,  “  Athense  Oxonienses." 

Cres'spn,  (Elliott,)  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society,  was  born  in  1796 ;  died  in  1854. 

Cress'well,  (Sir  Cresswell,)  an  English  jurist,  born 
in  1794,  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  at  the  latter 
institution  in  1814.  He  came  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  in  1837.  In  1842 
he  took  a  seat  on  the  common  pleas  bench,  and  in 
1858  became  judge  of  the  court  for  probate  and  divorce. 
Died  July  29,  1863. 

Cress'well  or  Cres'well,  (John  A.  J.,)  an  American 
lawyer  and  Senator,  born  at  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  in 
1828.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1862, 
and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  a  short  term 
in  1865.  He  supported  the  Radical  policy.  In  March, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  postmaster- 
general  of  the  United  States.  Died  December  23,  1891. 

Cressy.  See  Cressey. 

Cresti.  See  Passignano. 

Crestoni.  See  Crastoni. 

Cresus.  See  Croesus. 

Creswell.  See  Cresswell. 

Cres'wick,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Sheffield  in  1811.  He  became  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1828,  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the"  same  in  1842,  and  afterwards  exhibited  many 
admired  views  of  British  scenery.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  a  “London  Road  a  Hundred  Years  ago,” 
(1847,)  “The  Weald  of  Kent,”  “Home  by  the  Sands,” 
(1848,)  a  44  Shady  Glen,”  and  44  Wind  on  Shore,”  (1850.) 
His  pictures  are  mostly  faithful  transcripts  of  nature 
Died  December  28,  1869. 

Cr^tet,  kR&'t&',  (Emmanuel,)  Comte  de  Champmol, 
(shfiN'mol',)  born  in  Dauphin^,  France,  in  1747,  was 
minister  of  the  interior  from  1807  to  1809.  Died  in  1809. 

Creti,  kRa'tee,  (Donato,)  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Cremona  in  1671.  His  master-piece  is  a  Saint  Vincent. 
D;ed  in  1 749. 

Cretin  or  Chrestin,  kR&'t&N',  (Guillaume,)  a  French 
poet,  whose  proper  name  was  Dubois.  Died  about  1525. 

Cret'in,  (J  OSEPH,)  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
born  at  Lyons,  France,  about  1800.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1838,  and  was  an  Indian  missionary 
at  Prairie-du-Chien,  Wisconsin,  from  1843  to  1848.  In 
1851  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Saint  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  first  of  that  title.  After  an  extremely  laborious 
and  successful  episcopate,  he  died  February  22,  1857. 

Cr6tineau- J oly,  kR&'te'nS'  zho'le',  (Jacques,)  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Fontenay-Vendee  in  1803. 
Among  his  works  is  a  44  History  of  the  Jesuits,”  (6  vols., 
1844-46.)  Died  January  1,  1875. 

Crett4  de  Falluel,  kRi'ti'  deh  pt'lu'Sl',’  (Franqois,) 
a  French  writer  on  agriculture,  born  near  Paris  in  1741. 
He  invented  several  farming-implements.  Died  in  1798. 

Cre-u'sa,  [Gr.  K peovaa;  Fr.  Cr£use,  kR&'iiz',]  a 
daughter  of  Priam,  and  wife  of  iEneas.  When  Troy 
was  captured  by  the  Greeks,  she  fled  with  her  husband 
by  night,  but  was  separated  from  him  in  the  confusion, 
and  mysteriously  disappeared. 

See  Virgil’s  “A£neid,”  book  ii.  738-794. 

Crouse.  See  Creusa. 

Creutz,  (F.  K.  C.)  See  Creuz. 

Creutz,  kRg'oots,  (Gustavus  Philip,)  Count  of,  a 
Swedish  poet  and  statesman,  born  in  Finland  in  1726. 
He  wrote  two  admired  poems,  44  Atys  and  Camilla,”  and 
an  44  Epistle  to  Daphne.”  For  twenty  years  he  resided  as 
minister  at  Paris,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  with  whom  he  negotiated  a  treaty  in  1783.  In  that 
year  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Sweden. 
Died  in  1785. 

See  Schrokderheim,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  bfver  Riks  Radet  Grefve 
Creutz,”  1787  ;  Marmontel,  “M^moires.” 

Creutzfelder,  kRoits'ffil'der, (Johann  Georg,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  portrait-painter,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1570;  died 
in  1633. 

Creutziger,  kRoit'siG-$r,  [Lat  Cru'ciger,]  (Gas- 


pard,)  a  German  theologian,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1504. 
He  became  a  professor  at  Wittenberg,  and  aided  Luther 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German.  He  wrote 
(in  Latin)  44  On  the  Dignity  of  Theological  Studies,” 
and  a  few  other  treatises.  Died  in  1548. 

Creuz  or  Creutz,  kRoits,  (Friedrich  Karl  Casi- 
mir,)  a  German  didactic  poet,  born  at  Homburg-vor- 
der-Hohe  in  1724.  IT  s  reputation  is  founded  chiefly 
on  “The  Tombs,”  (“  Die  Graber,”  1760,)  a  philosophic 
poem,  which  is  much  esteemed.  He  wrote  44  Essays  on 
Man,”  and  other  prose  works.  He  contributed  to  the 
reformation  of  the  style  of  German  literature.  Died 
in  1770. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Creuz6  de  Lesser,  kRjh'zi' d?h  l&'si',  (Auguste 
Franqois,)  Baron,  a  h  rench  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
for  six  years,  (1800-06,)  and  after  the  restoration  was 
prefect  of  Herault.  He  published  poems  entitled  44  The 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,”  (1812,)  “Roland,”  (1814,) 
and  “The  Last  Man,”  (1832,)  and  also  several  dramas, 
among  which  is  “The  Revenge,”  (1815.)  His  “Travels 
in  Italy”  (1806)  passed  through  three  editions.  Died 
in  1839. 

Creuzer,  kRoit'ser,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  learned 
and  ingenious  German  philologist  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Marburg  in  1771.  He  became  professor  of  phi¬ 
lology  and  ancient  history  at  Heidelberg  in  1804.  He 
acquired  a  European  reputation  by  his  “  Symbolism  and 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Peoples,  especially  the  Greeks,” 
(“  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  alten  Volker,  besonders 
der  Griechen,”  1810-12,  4  vols.  8vo;  2d  edition,  6  vols., 
1820-23.)  The  opinions  and  method  of  this  work  were 
attacked  by  G.  Hermann  in  “  Letters  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,”  and  by  other  critics.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
privy  councillor  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  in 
1848  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1858. 
A  masterly  French  translation  of  his  44  Symbolik”  was 
published  by  J.  D.  Guigniaut,  1825-36.  Creuzer’s  theo¬ 
ries,  though  ingenious  and  suggestive,  have  never  been 
widely  received  by  scholars. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “  Aus  dera  Leben  eines  alten  Professors,” 
1847  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Crevaux,  kreh-v5',  (Jules  Nicolas,)  a  French  trav¬ 
eller,  born  at  Lorquin,  in  Lorraine,  April  1,  1847.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1868,  and  in  1872  became  an  army 
surgeon.  From  1877  to  1879  he  carried  on  the  syste¬ 
matic  exploration  of  French  Guiana,  and  in  1880  he 
traversed  the  less  known  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  In  1881  he  went  from  Buenos  Ayres  with  a 
party  of  scientists  going  towards  the  Bolivian  frontiers, 
but  about  the  end  of  April,  1882,  he  was  murdered  by 
the  Todas  Indians  near  the  river  Pilcomayo. 

Cr^vecoeur,  de,  d?h  kR&v'kuR',  (Hector  Saint- 
Jean,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Caen  in  1731.  He  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  1754,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
New  York.  In  1782  he  published  a  flattering  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  in  “Letters  of  an  American 
Farmer,”  and  was  appointed  consul  for  France  at  New 
York.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Washington  and 
Franklin.  Died  in  France  in  1813. 

Crbvecoeur,  de,  (Philippe,)  an  able  French  general 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XI.,  commanded  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Guinegate  (or  battle  of  the  Spurs)  in  1479. 
He  became  marshal  of  France  in  1492.  Died  in  1494- 

See  Com  inks,  “  M^moires.” 

Cr6vier,  kRi've-i',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  Paris  in  1693,  was  a  pupil  of  Rollin.  He 
filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Beauvais 
for  twenty  years  with  success.  He  wrote  eight  volumes 
in  continuation  of  Rollin’s  44  Roman  History.”  Besides 
other  works,  he  published  a  “History  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  down  to  Constantine.”  He  has  merit;  but 
his  style  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  Rollin.  Died 
in  1765. 

Crew  or  Crewe,  kRu,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English 
divine,  born  at  Stean  in  1633,  became  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  an  abettor  of  the  arbitrary  policy  of  James  II. 
Died  in  1721. 

Crichna.  See  Krishna. 
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Crichton,  kRl'tqn,  (James,)  commonly  styled  “the 
Admirable  Crichton,”  a  Scottish  prodigy,  the  son  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Crichton,  of  Eliock,  Dumfries-shire,  (lord  advocate 
of  Scotland,)  was  born  August  19,  1560.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  graduated  as  A.M.  in  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew’s,  and  before  he  was  twenty  could  speak 
ten  languages.  He  was  handsome  in  form  and  feature, 
and  excelled  in  drawing,  fencing,  dancing,  music,  and 
other  accomplishments.  In  the  course  of  a  continental 
tour,  about  1580,  he  challenged  the  doctors  and  scholars 
of  Paris  to  dispute  with  him,  at  an  appointed  time,  on 
any  question  and  in  any  one  of  twelve  specified  lan¬ 
guages.  Having  by  this  means  assembled  a  numerous 
company  of  professors  and  others,  he  acquitted  himself 
to  the  general  admiration.  Proceeding  thence  to  Italy, 
he  repeated  his  exhibition,  and  obtained  similai  triumphs 
in  Rome,  Venice,  and  Padua.  Aldus  Manutius  describes 
the  Mat  with  which  he  sustained  for  three  days  a  contest 
in  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Padua.  The  Duke 
of  Mantua  employed  Crichton  as  tutor  to  his  son  Vin¬ 
cenzo,  a  dissolute  youth.  One  night,  about  1582,  he  was 
attacked  by  six  persons  in  masks,  whom  he  repulsed. 
Having  disarmed  one  of  them  and  found  it  was  his 
pupil,  he  returned  the  sword  to  Vincenzo,  who  plunged 
it  into  the  heart  of  Crichton.  He  left  four  short  Latin 
poems,  which,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  “will  not  stand  the  test 
of  a  rigid  examination.”  “  He  was  a  man  of  very  wonder¬ 
ful  genius,”  says  Scaliger,  “  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  esteem.  He  had  something  of  the  coxcomb  about 
him,  and  only  wanted  a  little  common  sense.” 

Crillon,  de,  d$h  kRe'yto',  (Louis  Athanase  des 
Balbes  de  Berton — dl  bilb  deh  b&a'tAN',)  a  brother 
of  the  Due  de  Crillon-Mahon,  was  born  in  1726.  He 
became  a  priest,  and  wrote  “Philosophic  Memoirs  of 
the  Baron  de  *  *  *  ,”  (2  vols.,  1779,)  said  to  be  a  work 
of  merit.  Died  at  Avignon  in  1789. 

Crillon,  de,  (Louis  des  Balbes  (or  Balbis)  de  Ber- 
roN,)  a  famous  French  warrior,  born  in  Provence  in  1541. 
He  fought  against  the  Protestants  in  the  civil  wars,  sig¬ 
nalized  his  courage  at  Lepanto  in  1571,  and  had  a  high 
command  in  the  army  of  Henry  III.  during  the  war  of 
the  League,  (1580-89.)  After  the  death  of  that  king, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  who  called  him 
the  “  bravest  of  the  brave.”  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  and  commanded  in  Savoy  in  1600.  The  king 
wishea  to  make  him  a  marshal,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
the  Duchess  de  Beaufort.  Died  in  1615. 

Crillon-Mahon,  de,  deh  kRe'yAN'  mt'dN',  (Louis 
Antoine  Francois  de  Paul — d$h  pol,)  Due,  a  Spanish 
general,  the  grandson  of  the  following,  born  in  Paris  in 
1775.  He  obtained  command  of  a  division  in  1801,  and 
was  chosen  Captain-General  of  Guipuscoa,  Alava,  and 
Biscay  in  1808.  Soon  after  this  he  took  an  oath  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  lieutenant-general,  and 
Viceroy  of  Navarre.  Died  in  1832. 

Crillon-Mahon,  de,  (Louis  de  Berton  des  Balbes 
de  Quiers — deh  ke'aiR',)  Due,  a  French  general,  born 
in  1718,  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  in  1745. 
Having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war,  (1755-62,)  he  passed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Spain.  He  took  Minorca  in  1782,  was  made 
Captain-General  of  Spain,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Mahon.  He  commanded  without  success  in  the 
famous  siege  of  Gibraltar,  about  1782.  Died  in  1796. 

CrI-nag'o-ras,  [K pivayopac,]  a  Greek  poet,  who  was 
born  at  Mitylene  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Crinesius,  kri-nee'she-us  or  kRe-na'ze-fts,  (Christo¬ 
pher,)  born  in  Bohemia  in  1584,  became  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Wittenberg  and  Altdorf.  He 
published  “Gymnasium  Syriacum,”  (1611,)  a  work  on 
the  Syriac  language,  a  “Syriac  Lexicon,”  (1612,)  and  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,”  (“De  Con- 
fusione  Linguarum,”  1629.)  Died  in  1629. 

Crinito,  kRe-nee'to,  [Lat.  Crini'tus,]  (Pietro,)  an 
Italian  litterateur ,  born  at  Florence  about  1465.  He 
wrote  Latin  verses,  which  approach  the  elegance  of 
Politian,  and  two  popular  prose  works,  “De  honesta 
Disciplina,”  (“  On  Honest  (or  Honourable)  Instruction,” 
1500,)  and  “Vitae  Poetarum  Latinorum,”  (“Lives  of  the 
Catin  Poets.”)  Died  about  1504. 


Crinitus.  See  Crinito. 

Crishna.  See  Krishna. 

Crisp,  (Charles  Frederick,)  jurist,  was  born  of 
American  parents  at  Sheffield,  England,  January  24, 
1845.  He  was  educated  in  Georgia,  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  1861-64,  studied  law,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  becoming  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court  in  1877.  He  entered  Congress  from 
Georgia  in  1882,  succeeded  Reed  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  1891,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reed  in  1895. 
He  died  October  20,  1896. 

Crisp,  (Stephen,)  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  born  at  Colchester  about  1628.  He  was  con¬ 
verted  to  the  principles  of  the  Friends  in  1655.  As  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  travelled  many  years  in  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  Germany.  He  published  a  “  Plain 
Pathway  Opened,”  “A  Faithful  Warning  to  Friends,” 
several  Epistles,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1692. 

See  Samuel  Tuke,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  S.  Crisp,”  1624. 

Crisp,  (Tobias,)  an  English  theologian,  noted  as  a 
chief  of  the  Antinomians,  was  born  in  London  in  1600. 
He  became  rector  of  Brinkworth  in  1627.  In  1642  he 
was  engaged  in  a  great  controversy,  on  the  subject  of 
free  grace,  with  fifty-two  opponents.  His  sermons  have 
been  published.  Died  in  1642. 

Cris'pi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  statesman,  born 
at  Ribera,  Sicily,  October  4,  1819.  He  took  part  with 
the  revolutionists  at  Palermo  in  1848,  and  had  to  flee 
to  France.  In  1859  he  organized  a  successful  move¬ 
ment,  and  returned  to  Sicily  in  company  with  Gari¬ 
baldi.  In  the  new  Italian  kingdom  he  became  succes¬ 
sively  deputy,  minister,  and  prime  minister  1887-90, 
and  again  in  1894.  The  Italian  disasters  in  Abyssinia 
compelled  his  resignation  in  1896.  D.  Aug.  11,  1901. 

Crispin.  See  Crespin. 

Crispo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  writer  and 
priest,  born  at  Gallipoli,  (Naples,)  was  a  friend  of  Tasso 
and  Annibal  Caro.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Life  of 
Sannazaro,”  (1583.)  Died  in  1595. 

Cris'pus,  (Flavius  Julius,)  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  I.,  was  born  about  300  a.d. 
He  served  in  the  wars  against  the  Franks  and  against 
Licinius,  and  gave  proof  of  courage  and  abilities.  Being 
falsely  accused  by  his  step-mother  Fausta  of  an  attempt 
to  seduce  her,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  his  father’s  order, 
in  326  a.d. 

Cristiani,  kRfes-te-l'nee,  (Bertrando,)  Count  of,  an 
Italian  statesman  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Genoa  in 
1702.  He  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
grand  chancellor  of  the  Milanese.  Died  in  1758. 

Cristofori,  kR&s-tofo-ree,  (Pietro  Paolo,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painter  in  mosaic,  adorned  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome.  Died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1740. 

Critias,  krish'e-as,  [K pirlac,]  or  Critios,  krish'e-os, 
a  celebrated  Athenian  statuary,  who  flourished  about  470 
b.c.  Among  his  master-pieces  were  statues  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogi'ton. 

Critias,  an  Athenian  orator  and  poet,  and  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  was  a  relative  of  Plato  and  a  pupil  of 
Socrates.  Having  been  exiled  from  Athens  for  an  un¬ 
known  cause  about  406  B.c.,  he  returned  with  the  Spartan 
general  Lysander  in  404,  and  became  one  of  the  thirty 
who  tyrannized  over  the  state.  He  put  Theramenes  ana 
others  to  death.  He  was  killed  in  battle  when  Thrasy- 
bu'lus  liberated  Athens  in  404  B.C.  His  eloquence  was 
highly  praised  by  Cicero.  He  wrote  elegies  and  other 
works. 

Critios.  See  Critias. 

Crito.  See  Criton. 

Crit-o-la'us,  [KptroXoof,]  a  Greek  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Phaselis,  in  Lycia.  He  studied  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceos,  became  after  his  death  the  head 
of  the  Peripatetic  school  in  Athens,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  orator.  About  155  B.C. 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  an  important  embassy  with 
Carneades  and  Diogenes.  He  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove 
the  eternity  of  matter. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Vossius,  “De  Historici* 
Graecis.” 
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Critola'ua,  an  Achaean  general  and  demagogue,  was 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  war  against  Rome  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  the  subjugation 
of  Greece.  In  146  b.c.  he  was  defeated  by  Metellus 
in  Locris.  As  he  was  never  heard  of  after  this  action, 
it  was  supposed  he  died  by  poison. 

Cri'ton  or  Crito  [Kpiruv]  of  Athens,  was  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates.  He  tried  to  persuade  Socrates  to 
escape  from  prison,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  hour.  He 
wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philosophy,  which  are  not 
extant.  Plato  gave  the  name  of  Criton  to  one  of  his  books. 

See  Hermann,  “  Geschichte  und  System  der  Platonischen  Philo¬ 
sophic.” 

Criton,  a  Roman  physician,  who  attended  the  em- 
peror  Trajan.  He  wrote  a  book  “  On  Cosmetics.” 

Crit'tfn-den,  (George  B.,)  an  American  general  in 
the  Confederate  service,  a  son  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  was 
born  in  1812.  He  commanded  as  major-general  at  the 
battle  of  Somerset  in  1862,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
General  Thomas.  Died  November  27,  1880. 

Crittenden,  (John  Jordon,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  in  1787.  He  studied 
law,  gained  distinction  as  an  advocate,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1817.  His  term 
having  expired  in  1819,  he  practised  law  at  Frankfort 
from  that  time  until  1835,  when  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  six  years  by  the  Whigs.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Henry  Clay,  ana  a  constant  supporter  of  his 
principal  measures.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Harrison  in  March, 
1841 ;  but  he  resigned  in  the  ensuing  September  because 
he  disapproved  the  policy  of  Tyler.  In  1843  was 
re-elected  to  the  national  Senate,  and  in  1848  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  He  was  attorney-general  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Fillmore  from  July,  1850,  until 
March,  1853,  after  which  he  was  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  1855  to  1861.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Whig  party  he  joined  the  American  party.  He 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854, 
and  the  disunion  movement  of  i860.  In  the  session  of 
1860-61  he  performed  a  prominent  part  as  a  mediator 
and  as  the  unsuccessful  mover  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
called  the  Crittenden  Compromise.  Died  in  1863. 

Crittenden,  (Thomas  L.,)  an  American  general,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Russellville,  Kentucky, 
about  1819.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Union  army  in  1861,  commanded  a  division 
at  Shiloh,  April,  1862,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  which  ended  January  2, 1863,  and  at  Chick- 
amauga,  in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  appointed 
brevet  brigadier-general  in  1867.  After  the  war  he  was 
on  frontier  duty  until  retired  in  1881.  Died  in  1893. 

Crittenden,  (Thomas  T.,)  an  American  general,  a 
nephew  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  Alabama  about  1828.  He  lived  in  Indiana  before 
the  civil  war.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  Union  army  about  April,  1862. 

Crivellari,  kRe-vSl-l&'ree,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  able 
Italian  engraver,  born  at  Venice  in  1725;  died  in  1777* 

Crivelli,  kRe-vel'lee,  (Angelo  Maria,)  sometimes 
called  “  11  Crivellone,”  an  Italian  painter  of  animals  and 
hunting-scenes,  was  born  at  Milan.  Died  about  1730. 

Crivelli,  (Carlo,)  a  Venetian  painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  living  in  1475. 

Crivelli,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  tenor  singer,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1774,  made  successful  appearances  in  the. 
principal  Italian  cities,  and  in  Paris  and  London.  Died 
at  Brescia,  July  10,  1836. 

Croce,  kRo'chi,(BALDASSARE,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1553,  worked  in  Rome.  Died  in  1628. 

Croce,  della,  del'li  kRo'rhi,  [Lat.  Cru'cius,]  (Vin¬ 
cenzo  Alsario,)  an  Italian  physician  and  medical  writer, 
born  near  Genoa  about  1570,  lived  at  Rome. 

Crocifissajo.  See  Macchietti,  (Girolamo.) 

Crock'ett,  (David,)  an  American  hunter,  noted  ior 
his  adventures  and  eccentric  habits,  was  born  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1786.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1827,  1829,  and  1831,  and  began  his  public  life  as  a 
friend  of  General  Jackson ;  but  he  changed  sides  about 


1830.  Having  joined  the  Texans  in  their  revolt  against 
Mexico,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Alamo,  and  mas¬ 
sacred,  by  Santa  Anna,  in  1836. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1834. 

Crockett,  (Samuel  Rutherford,)  a  Scotch 
novelist,  was  born  near  New  Galloway  in  1859,  and  in 
1886  became  Free  Church  minister  at  Penicuik,  near 
Edinburgh.  He  resigned  in  1895  to  devote  himself  to 
literature.  His  sketches,  “The  Stickit  Minister,” 
( 1893,)  brought  himfame,  and  “  The  Raiders,”  (1894,) 
had  a  great  success.  Later  works  are  “  Men  of  the 
Moss  Hags,”  (1895,)  “  Cleg  Kelly,”  (1896,)  “  Loch- 
invar,”  (1897,)  “The  Standard  Bearer,”  (1898,) 
“The  Red  Axe,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Crocus.  See  Croke,  (Richard.) 

Croes,  kroos,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop 
was  born  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  June  1,  1762. 
He  became  a  teacher,  took  deacon’s  orders  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  1790,  priest’s  orders  in  1792,  and  held 
rectorships  at  Swedesborough  and  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  In  1815  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  was  consecrated  in  the  same  year  as  Bishop 
of  New  Tersey.  Died  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
July  26,  1832. 

Croese,  kRoo's$h,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  clergyman,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1642,  was  the  author  of  a  “  History 
of  the  Quakers,”  (“Historia  Quakeriana,”  1695,)  ana 
other  works.  Died  in  1710. 

Croesus,  kree'sus,  [Gr.  K poiaog;  Fr.  Cr6sus,  kR<r  • 
zuss',]  a  king  of  Lydia,  proverbial  for  his  great  wealth, 
born  about  590  b.c.,  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes  in 
560.  He  subjugated  the  ALolians,  Ionians,  and  other 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  554  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Spartans  and  the  King  of  Egypt  against  Cyrus 
of  Persia.  In  the  year  546  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus 
near  Sardis,  his  capital,  and  taken  prisoner.  According 
to  Herodotus,  whose  story  is  discredited  by  some,  he  was 
doomed  to  be  burned  alive,  but  was  saved  by  his  recalling 
a  saying  of  Solon,  which  Cyrus  desired  him  to  explain, 
and  afterwards  not  only  delivered  him  from  death,  but 
bestowed  upon  him  distinguished  marks  of  favour. 

Croft,  (Herbert,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  Oxford¬ 
shire  in  1603,  was  educated  as  a  Catholic.  He  was 
converted  to  the  Anglican  Church  in  1622,  and  became 
Dean  of  Hereford  in  1644,  and  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
1661.  He  published  “  The  Naked  Truth,  or  the  True 
State  of  the  Primitive  Church,”  (1675,)  which  tended  to 
a  union  of  the  Protestants  and  produced  much  sensation. 
Died  in  1691. 

Croft,  (Sir  Herbert,)  an  English  writer,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  preceding,  born  in  1751.  He  took  orders 
in  1782,  after  which  he  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy.  He 
published  “  Love  and  Madness,”  and  other  works,  and 
wrote  the  Life  of  Young  for  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Lives  of 
the  Poets.”  About  1792  he  issued  a  prospectus  of  an 
improved  edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  which  was 
never  completed.  Died  in  1816. 

Croft,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  statesman,  born  about 
1530,  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1551.  Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  became 
comptroller  to  the  household.  Died  in  1591. 

Croft,  (William,)  a  celebrated  composer  of  cathedral 
music,  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1677.  He  became  com¬ 
poser  to  the  Chapel  Royal  and  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1708.  He  published  “  Divine  Harmony,”  (1712,) 
and  his  admirable  “  Musica  Sacra”  in  1724.  Died  in  1727. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographic  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Crofts,  (Ernest,)  an  English  painter,  was  born  at 
Leeds,  September  15,  1847.  In  1874  he  Exhibited 
“  The  Retreat,  an  Episode  in  the  German-French 
War,”  and  has  since  then  produced  a  large  number  of 
pictures,  mainly  on  military  subjects. 

Croi,  de,  deh  kRo'e',  [Lat.  Croi'us,]  (Jean,)  a  French 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Uz&s.  He  preached  at  Be¬ 
ziers  and  Uzes,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Notes 
on  Origen,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,”  (in  Latin,  1652.) 
Bayle  represents  him  as  well  versed  in  languages,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  ecclesiastic  antiquities.  Died  in  1659. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 
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Croiset,  kRwi'z^',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  popu¬ 
lar  writer,  born  at  Marseilles  about  1650,  published  “The 
Christian  Year,”  (“Ann^e  Chretienne,”  18  vols.,)  and 
“Meditations,”  4  vols.,  both  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1738. 

Croius.  See  Croi. 

Croix.  See  Lacroix,  Cruz,  and  Croce. 

Croix,  (Francois  Plfrrs.)  See  PAtis  de  la  Croix. 

Croix,  (Juan.)  See  Cruz. 

Croix  du  Maine.  See  La  Croix  du  Maine. 

Croke,  krook,  ?  (Sir  Alexander,)  an  English  civilian 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Aylesbury  in  1800 ; 
died  in  1842. 

Croke,  [Lat  Cro'cus,]  (Richard,)  an  English  scho- 
lar,  born  in  London,  taught  Greek  at  Oxford  about  1520. 
His  Latin  orations  have  been  published.  Died  in  1558. 

Cro'kfr,  (Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson,)  an  author,  critic, 
and  politician,  was  born  in  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1780. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  chose 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1807,  and  appointed  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in  1809. 
In  this  year  Scott,  Croker,  and  others  founded  tne  “  Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly  Review.”  He  gained  literary  distinction 
by  a  satire  called  “  An  Intercepted  Letter  from  Canton,” 
(1807,)  “The  Songs  of  Trafalgar,”  a  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Talavera,  and  other  works.  His  talent  for  satire  and 
sarcasm  was  displayed  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  to 
which  he  frequently  contributed  for  about  thirty  years 
or  more.  He  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  in 
1828.  He  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  in  several  able 
speeches,  declared  he  would  never  sit  in  a  Reformed 
House  of  Commons,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  1832  retired  from  Parliament.  His  most  important 
work  is  his  edition  of  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson,”  (5 
vols.,  1831,)  which  is  praised  by  many  critics,  but  was 
severely  criticized  by  Macaulay,  (“  Edinburgh  Review,” 
1831,)  who  exposes  many  instances  of  his  “scandalous 
inaccuracy.”  Died  in  1857. 

Croker,  (Richard,)  a  New  York  politician,  was 
born  at  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  November  24,  1843. 
He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  as  an  infant, 
and  became  successively  alderman,  coroner,  fire  com¬ 
missioner,  and  city  chamberlain  in  New  York.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  Tweed  ring,  became  prominent 
in  Tammany  Hall,  and  was  long  recognized  as  its 
leader.  In  1897  his  candidate,  R.  A.  Van  Wyck,  was 
elected  first  mayor  of  Greater  New  York. 

Croker,  (Thomas  Crofton,)  a  popular  Irish  writer, 
born  at  Cork  in  1798.  Having  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  merchant  of  Cork,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
admiralty  about  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  published 
“Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,”  (1824,)  “Fairy 
Legends,”  “  Legends  of  the  Lakes,  or  Sayings  and  Do¬ 
ings  at  Killarney,”  (1829,)  and  other  works.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  “  Fraser’s  Magazine,”  and  was  for 
about  thirty  years  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  Died  1854. 

Croll,  (James,)  an  English  physicist,  was  born  in 
1821.  He  became  self-trained  in  science,  and  was  on 
the  Scotch  Geological  Survey  1867-81.  His  works  in¬ 
cluded  “Climate  and  Time,”  (1875,)  “Stellar  Evo¬ 
lution,”  (1889,)  “The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  (1891,)  etc.  He  died  December  15,  1890. 

Croll,  kkol,  (Oswald,)  a  German  alchemist,  born  at 
Wetter,  in  Hesse.  He  became  physician  to  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  and  a  partisan  of  Paracelsus.  He 
published  a  curious  work,  called  “Basilica  Chymica,” 
(1609,)  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1609. 

Cro'ljf,  (George,)  a  popular  poet  and  voluminous 
author,  born  in  Dublin  in  1780.  He  was  for  many  years, 
beginning  in  1835,  rector  of  Saint  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook, 
London,  and  was  eminent  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Besides 
numerous  sermons,  he  published  “The  Angel  of  the 
World,”  a  tale,  (1820,)  “  Salathiel,  a  Story  of  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future,”  (1827,)  which  is  admired 
by  many,  “  Poetical  Works,”  (2  vols.,  1830,)  a  “  Personal 
History  of  George  IV.,”  (1830,)  “  Catiline,”  a  tragedy,  a 
“Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  (1840,)  “  Marston,”  a  novel, 
(1846,)  “Scenes  from  Scripture,  with  other  Poems,” 
(1851,)  and  various  other  works.  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  *  Catiline,’  whether  considered  as  a  poem 


or  a  drama,  is  a  splendid  performance.”  (“  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,”  vol.  xi.)  But,  on  the  whole, 
“Salathiel”  is  his  finest  production.  Died  in  i860. 

Croly,  (Jane  Cunningham,)  the  wife  of  David  G. 
Croly,  better  known  by  her  literary  name  of  Jennie 
June.  She  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  about 
1835,  married  Mr.  Croly  in  1856,  and  has  become  widely 
known  as  an  editor  and  contributor  to  periodical  litera¬ 
ture. 

Cromarty,  Earl  of.  See  Mackenzie,  (George.) 

Cro'mer,  (Evelyn  Baring,)  Lord,  the  “  Maker 
of  Egypt,”  was  born  at  Cromer,  England,  February 
26,  1841.  He  was  private  secretary  to  his  cousin, 
Lord  Northbrook,  Viceroy  of  India,  1872-76,  con¬ 
troller-general  of  Egyptian  finance  1879-80,  finance 
minister  of  India  1880-83,  and  afterwards  consul- 
general  and  minister  in  Egypt.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1892.  To  him  is  largely  due  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  Egypt. 

Cro'mer,  (Martin,)  born  at  Biecz,  in  Poland,  in  1512, 
held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  historians  of  his- 
time.  His  principal  work,  a  Latin  “  History  of  Poland,” 
(1558,)  was  highly  esteemed  for  style  and  other  merits. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Warmia  in  1579.  Died  in  1589. 

Cromp'tpn,  (Samuel,)  an  English  artisan,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1753,  was  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
jenny  or  mule  which  was  brought  into  use  about  1778. 
Died  in  1827. 

Cromvele  or  Cromuelos.  See  Cromwell, (Oliver.) 

Crom'well,  (or  krum'wel,)  (IIenry,)  a  younger  son 
of  Oliver,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  1627,  and  entered 
the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1649,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Ireland,  where  he 
displayed  courage  in  several  actions.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1653.  In  1657  he  was  appointed 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he  became  popular  by  his 
moderate  policy.  Soon  after  his  brother  Richard  ceased 
to  be  Protector,  April,  1659,  Henry  resigned  his  office, 
and  lived  as  a  private  citizen  in  England.  Died  in  1674. 

Cromwell,  krum'wel  or  krSm'wel,  (formerly  almost 
universally  called  krum'el,)  fit.  Cromvele,  kRom-v<t'lij 
Sp.  Cromuelos,  kRom-wa'16s,]  (Oliver,)  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived,  was  born  at 
Huntingdon,  England,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599.  He 
was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and 
Elizabeth  Steward.  Robert  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  had  sat  in  Parliament,  and  owned  an  estate 
in  land,  which  Oliver  inherited.  On  April  23,  1616,  the 
day  of  Shakspeare’s  death,  Oliver  entered  Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  his  father’s 
death,  in  June,  1617.  It  appears  that  he  studied  law  in 
London ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  this  part  of 
his  career.  In  1620  he  married  Elizabeth  Bouchier,  with 
whom  he  settled  on  the  hereditary  estate  in  Huntingdon, 
and  passed  several  years  employed  in  farming  and  social 
duties.  During  this  period  he  lived  in  intimate  fellowship 
with  the  Puritans,  who  were  very  numerous  among'  the 
various  ranks  of  society,  and  he  appears  to  have  given 
his  serious  and  earnest  attention  to  the  great  questions 
of  religion.  In  1628  Oliver  represented  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  in  Parliament,  which,  after  passing  the 
Petition  of  Right,  was  dissolved  in  March,  1629,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  committed  to 
prison.  In  this  session  he  made  his  first  speech  against 
Popery,  which  was  significant  of  the  great  idea  of  his 
public  life.  This  was  the  last  Parliament  that  met  in 
England  for  eleven  years,  during  which  period  the 
measures  of  the  government  seemed  to  become  every 
day  more  arbitrary  and  tyrannica1.  In  1637  Cromwell 
and  his  cousin  Hampden,  the  great  Commoner,  resolved 
to  leave  their  native  land,  and  had  actually  embarked 
for  North  America;  but  the  ship,  when  about  to  sail, 
was  arrested  by  an  order  of  council.  They  therefore 
remained  in  England ;  and  “with  them  remained,”  to  use 
the  language  of  Macaulay,  “  the  evil  genius  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.”  In  the  next  Parliament,  which  met  in  April, 
1640,  Cromwell,  who  then  resided  at  Ely,  represented 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  also  in  the  famous  Long 
Parliament,  which  met  near  the  end  of  that  year.  Sir 
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Philip  Warwick  describes  his  first  impressions  of  Crom¬ 
well,  whom  he  saw  at  this  period  in  the  House,  and  whom, 
judging  by  his  unfashionable  dress  and  rusticity,  he  was 
inclined  to  regard  with  contempt.  “  But,”  he  adds,  “  I 
lived  to  see  this  gentleman,  by  multiplied  successes  and 
by  more  converse  with  good  company,  appear  in  my  own 
eye  of  a  comely  presence  and  a  great  and  majestic  de¬ 
portment.”  One  day,  as  he  rose  to  address  the  House, 
Lord  Digby  asked  Hampden  who  the  “sloven”  then 
speaking  was.  Hampden  replied  that  it  was  Oliver 
Cromwell,  adding,  “  That  sloven  whom  you  see  before 
you  has  no  ornament  in  his  speech ;  but,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king,  that  sloven,  I  say, 
will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.”  On  November 
22, 1641,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
passed  the  House,  by  a  small  majority  of  the  popular 
party. 

In  January,  1642,  Charles  I.  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  arrest  five  members  of  the  House,  affairs  came  to 
a  crisis,  and  both  sides  appealed  to  arms.  Cromwell 
entered  the  army  as  captain  of  cavalry,  and  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  strict  discipline,  his  military 
talents,  and  his  invincible  courage.  After  the  affair  at 
Edgehill  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  having  men  of 
high  principle,  or  enthusiasm  of  some  kind,  to  contend 
against  men  of  honour  such  as  the  Cavaliers ;  and  he  used 
his  personal  influence  in  enlisting  numerous  companies 
of  yeomen  among  the  Puritans  of  the  Eastern  counties. 
Although  when  he  entered  the  army  he  was  over  forty, 
he  never  lost  a  battle;  and  his  victories  were  always 
decisive,  even  when  the  enemy  had  a  great  superiority 
in  numbers.  On  July  2,  1644,  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which  was  won 
chiefly  by  the  irresistible  charge  of  Cromwell’s  Iron¬ 
sides.  In  1645,  as  lieutenant-general  under  Fairfax,  he 
led  the  right  wing  at  the  decisive  victory  of  Naseby, 
where  the  king  lost  his  artillery,  his  private  papers,  and 
about  5000  men. 

There  were  two  parties  among  the  Parliamentarians, 
which  became  more  and  more  widely  divergent  as  the 
royal  cause  declined, — namely,  the  Presbyterians,  who 
had  a  majority  in  the  Parliament,  and  the  Independents, 
who  controlled  the  army  and  owned  Cromwell  as  their 
leader.  At  length,  in  1647,  these  came  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture.  On  June  2,  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers  seized  the 
person  of  the  king  and  transferred  him  from  the  custody 
of  Parliament  to  that  of  the  army.  In  August,  1648,  at 
the  battle  of  Preston,  Cromwell,  with  about  8000  men, 
defeated  the  royal  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
consisting  of  about  20,000,  most  of  whom  were  Scotch. 
Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  majority  of  the  House 
seeming  inclined  to  treat  with  the  king  and  restore  him 
to  the  throne,  forty-one  members  were  picked  out  as 
they  were  entering  the  House,  and  placed  under  arrest 
by  the  agency  of  Colonel  Pride,  one  of  Cromwell’s 
officers.  Cromwell  was  a  member  of  the  court  which 
tried  the  king  in  January,  1649,  and  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution.  The  part  taken  by  Cromwell  in  the  death 
of  Charles  has  left  a  shadow  on  his  fame  which  must 
always  remain  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  such  an 
act  of  severity  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  cause 
of  liberty.  “  The  murder  of  the  king,”  says  Hume,  “  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  was  to  him  covered  under 
a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fanatical  illusions.” 
Having  been  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  which 
was  then  in  a  state  of  riot  and  anarchy,  he  defeated  the 
royalists  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  the  enemy  were  generally  subdued,  though  not 
without  the  exercise  of  extreme  and  perhaps  indefensible 
severity. 

In  1650,  the  Scotch  having  raised  an  army  with  a  view 
to  restore  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  and  having  induced 
him  to  co-operate  with  them,  Cromwell  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  vice  Lord  Fairfax,  who  resigned  his 
commission.  The  armies  met  at  Dunbar  on  September 
3,  where  the  Scotch  were  totally  defeated  and  10,000 
of  them  taken  prisoners.  Charles,  having  recruited  his 
army,  marched  into  England,  and  was  followed  by  Crom¬ 
well  to  Worcester,  where,  September  3,  1651,  a  battle 
was  fought  which  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  royal  cause  and  rendered  the  victorious  general  vir¬ 


tually  dictator.  And  who  could  be  more  competent  for 
a  crisis  so  difficult,  which  required  the  greatest  resolution, 
vigour,  and  sagacity  ?  At  this  period  there  was  observed 
a  change  in  his  manner, — “  an  indescribable  kind  of  exal¬ 
tation.”  Clarendon  remarks  “that  his  parts  seemed  to 
be  raised,  as  if  he  had  concealed  his  faculties  till  he  had 
occasion  to  use  them.”  In  1653  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  now  reduced  to  a  small  remnant,  and 
dissolved  it  vi  et  armis,  exclaiming,  “You  are  no  longer 
a  Parliament.”  At  a  council  of  the  army  in  the  earl} 
part  of  1654  he  was  formally  proclaimed  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  government  of  the  Protector 
commanded  the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  many  of 
whom  vied  with  each  other  in  courting  his  alliance.  He 
made  liberty  of  conscience  one  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  policy,  and  defended  the  Protestant  cause  in 
foreign  countries.  When  Spain  solicited  his  alliance,  he 
required  two  conditions,  one  of  which  was  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Inquisition.  He  employed  Milton,  who  had 
previously  served  the  Parliament  in  the  same  capacity, 
as  his  Latin  secretary.  In  1656  a  new  Parliament  was 
assembled,  which  voted  supplies  for  the  war  with  Spain 
and  offered  the  crown  to  Cromwell ;  but,  though  urged 
by  various  parties  to  accept  the  insignia  of  royalty,  he 
persisted  in  refusing  it. 

Southey,  though  a  Tory,  admits  that  Cromwell’s  “good 
sense  and  good  nature  would  have  led  him  to  govern 
equitably,  to  promote  literature,  to  cherish  the  arts,  to 
pour  wine  and  oil  in  the  wounds  of  the  nation;”  but 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  opponents  partially  frustrated 
these  designs.  It  is  usually  affirmed  that  he  became  very 
suspicious  near  the  end  of  his  career,  and  took  extreme 
precautions  against  assassination.  He  died  of  fever  on 
September  3,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  greatest  vic¬ 
tories,  those  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  He  left  two 
sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  and  four  daughters. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  Cromwell,  as  a  statesman,  as  a 
reformer,  and  as  a  military  leader,  displayed  abilities  of 
the  very  highest  order.  His  memory  has  been  subjected 
to  a  severe  ordeal  by  the  enmity  of  two  opposite  parties 
whose  policy  he  frustrated,  one  of  which  denounced  him 
as  unfaithful  to  liberty,  and  the  other  found  him  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Many,  while 
admitting  his  intellectual  ability,  impeach  the  sincerity 
of  his  motives  and  deny  his  claim  to  any  noble  or  esti¬ 
mable  moral  qualities.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  an  impartial  public  begins  to  appreciate  his  meri¬ 
torious  services  and  moral  integrity,  as  well  as  his  political 
wisdom  and  invincible  valour.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
under  his  direction  England  was  prosperous,  powerful, 
and  well  governed,  that  his  foreign  policy  was  enlightened, 
magnanimous,  and  successful.  Macaulay  has  remarked 
that,  “  though  constantly  attacked  and  scarcely  ever  de¬ 
fended,  the  character  of  Cromwell  had  yet  always  con¬ 
tinued  popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen.” 

See  Carlyle,  “  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell John  For¬ 
ster,  “  Life  of  Cromwell,”  in  his  “  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,”  7  vols.,  1840;  Robert  Southey,  “Life  of  O.  Crom¬ 
well,”  1844;  Villemain,  “Histoire  de  Cromwell,”  1819;  Guizot, 
“Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d’Angleterre,”  and  his  “Histoire  de  la 
R^publique  d’Angletei  re  et  de  Cromwell,”  1854;  (and  English  version 
of  the  same;)  J.  H.  Merle  d’AubignA,  “The  Protector:  a  Vindi¬ 
cation,”  New  York,  1848;  PhilarAtb  Chasles,  “O.  Cromwell;  sa 
Vie  priv^e,”  etc.,  1847;  Gregorio  Leti,  “  Historia  e  Memorie  re¬ 
condite  sopra  la  Vita  di  O.  Cromvele,”  1692 ;  William  Harris, 
“  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life  of  O.  Cromwell,”  1762 ; 
Karl  Sebald,  “  Leben  O.  Cromwells,”  1815;  Daniel  Wilson, 
“  O.  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,”  1848 ;  J.  T.  Headley,”  Life  of 
O.  Cromwell,”  1848;  Macaulay,  “  Essays,”  (Review  of  “  Hallam’s 
Constitutional  History;”)  Clarendon,”  History  of  the  Rebellion;’ 
Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Noble,  “Memoirs  of  the  Protecto¬ 
rate  House  of  Cromwell,”  2  vols.,  1784;  Lamartine,  “Memoirs  of 
Celebrated  Characters,”  vol.  ii.,  1856;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July, 
1821 ;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1847  ;  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  for  January,  1856. 

Cromwell,  (Oliver,)  said  to  be  the  last  male  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Protector,  was  the  author  of  “  Memoirs 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons  Richard  and  Henry,” 
published  in  1820. 

Cromwell,  (Richard,)  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  Protector  Oliver,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  1626. 
He  was  admitted  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1647,  but  appears 
to  have  been  an  indolent  student.  In  1649  he  married 
Dorothy  Major,  with  whom  he  passed  several  years  in 
rural  retirement  at  Hursley,  Hampshire.  He  had  a  mild, 
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virtuous,  and  unambitious  character,  and  inherited  little 
or  nothing  of  his  father’s  mental  power.  In  1654  Oliver 
brought  him  to  court  and  appointed  him  first  lord  of 
trade  and  navigation,  privy  councillor,  etc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  September  3,  1658,  without  open  op¬ 
position,  and  was  proclaimed  Protector  by  General  Monk 
and  the  army.  A  general  disaffection,  however,  was 
soon  apparent,  and  the  republicans  and  royalists  united 
in  hostility  to  his  power.  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Des- 
borow,  and  other  officers,  having  formed  a  cabal  against 
him,  demanded  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  was 
effected  in  April,  1659.  “  By  the  same  act,”  says  Hume, 
“  he  was  considered  as  effectually  dethroned.  Soon  after, 
he  signed  his  demission  in  form.”  “Thus  fell,  suddenly 
and  from  an  enormous  height,  but,  by  a  rare  fortune, 
without  any  hurt  or  injury,  the  family  of  the  Cromwells.” 
About  1660  he  retired  to  the  continent,  and  resided  some 
years  in  Paris  and  Geneva.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1680,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  peace. 
Died  in  1712. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England  Lingard,  “History  of  Eng¬ 
land;”  Villemain,  “Histoire  de  Cromwell.” 

Cromwell,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Essex,  an  ambitious 
English  courtier  and  minister  of  state,  born  of  humble 
parentage  at  Putney  about  1490.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
servant  or  agent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  defended 
with  spirit  and  honour  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1629. 
A  few  years  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king, 
whose  confidence  he  gained,  and  by  whom  he  was  rapidly 
promoted.  He  had  become  an  adherent  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  when,  about  1535,  he  was  appointed  principal 
•ecretary  of  state  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  1 536 
the  king’s  supremacy  over  the  Church  was  delegate^ 
to  Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  Vicar-General.  Many 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  other  reforms  were 
effected,  by  his  agency  and  that  of  Cranmer,  who  was 
his  friend.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Essex  in  1539  or  1540, 
and  obtained  precedency  over  all  the  officers  of  state. 
His  sudden  fall  was  hastened  by  his  agency  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom  the  king 
quickly  resolved  to  divorce.  After  a  trial  for  treason 
and  heresy,  he  was  beheaded  in  July,  1540. 

See  Froude,  “  History  of  England,”  chaps.  vi.-xvii. ;  Lingard, 
“  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  viii.  et  teg.;  Michael  Dray¬ 
ton,  “  Historic  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,”  London, 
1609;  also  Shakspeare,  “  Henry  VIII.,”  Act  Third. 

Cronaca,  II,  £1  kRo'ni-ki  or  kRon'i-ki,  the  surname 
of  Simone  Pollaiolo  (pol-li-o'lo)  or  Follajuolo,  an 
Italian  architect,  born  at  Florence  in  1454.  He  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  design  of  the  Strozzi  palace,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  edifices  of  Florence,  and  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Francis.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan  or  disciple 
of  Savonarola.  Died  in  1509. 

Cronegk,  von,  fon  kRo'nSk,  (Johann  Friedrich,) 
Baron,  an  excellent  German  poet,  born  at  Anspach  in 
1731.  He  was  versed  in  many  languages,  and  had 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He  wrote  elegies,  odes, 
didactic  poems,  hymns,  and  several  dramas  in  verse, 
which  display  a  fine  imagination.  His  tragedy  of  “  Co- 
drus”  (1758)  abounds  in  beauties  of  the  first  order,  and 
is  called  his  master-piece.  He  died  prematurely  in  1758. 

Cronholm,  kRon'holm,  (Abraham,)  a  Swedish  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Landscrona  in  1809.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Memorials  of  the  Ancient  North,”  (2  vols.,  1835,) 
“  Political  History  of  Scania,”  (2  vols.,  1846-51,)  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,”  (4  vols.,  1857— 
72,)  and  an  unfinished  “History  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,”  (1876-80.)  Died  at  Stockholm,  May  27, 
1879. 

Cronje,  (P.  A.,)  a  Boer  general,  born  in  Cape 
Colony  about  1837.  He  became  a  soldier  in  the 
Transvaal  army,  was  second  in  command  at  Majuba 
Hill  in  1881,  commanded  against  Jameson  in  1895, 
and  in  1899  commanded  the  army  besieging  Kim¬ 
berley.  After  the  relief  of  Kimberley  his  army  was 
pursued,  brought  to  bay,  and  forced  to  surrender  after 
a  gallant  defence.  He  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Cro/nos,  [Kpo^os,]  a  god  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
represented  as  the  son  of  Uranus,  and  the  father  of 


Jupiter,  Neptune,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  He  was  identified 
with  the  Saturn  of  the  Romans. 

Cronstedt,  kRon'stgt,  (Axel  Fredrick,)  a  Swedish 
mineralogist,  born  in  Sudermania  in  1722.  He  discov¬ 
ered  about  1754  a  new  metal,  which  he  named  “nickel,” 
and  published  an  “Essay  on  Mineralogy,  or  on  the 
Classification  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  Werner.  Died  in  1765. 

Crook,  krook,  (George,)  an  American  general,  born 
near  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1828,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1852.  He  became  a  captain  in  1861,  and  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  about  September,  1862.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  of  Sheridan’s  army  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  1864,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general. 
After  the  civil  war  he  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  He  became  bre¬ 
vet  major-general  in  the  regular  army  in  1865,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1866,  brigadier-general  in  1873,  and  major- 
general  in  1888.  Died  March  21,  1890. 

Crookes,  krooks,  (Sir  William,)  an  English 
physicist  and  chemist,  born  in  London  in  1832,  stud¬ 
ied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  under  Hofmann* 
and  after  1851  devoted  himself  to  original  researches 
in  science.  He  invented  the  radiometer  in  1875,  and 
the  otheoscope  in  1877,  and  announced  in  1879  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fourth  or  ultra-gaseous  state  of  matter. 
He  has  published  works  on  chemistry,  dyeing,  beet- 
sugar,  and  metallurgy,  besides  a  great  number  of 
papers.  He  investigated  and  announced  his  belief  in 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  In  1859  he  became 
editor  of  the  “Chemical  News,”  and  in  1864  of  the 
“  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.” 

Crooks,  (George  R.,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist 
divine,  born  in  1822,  became  professor  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1846,  and  later  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
He  published  several  Latin  and  Greek  text-books,  in¬ 
cluding  (with  Schetn)  a  “  Latin-English  Lexicon,”  (1858.) 
Died  February  20,  1897. 

Croon  or  Croune,  kroon,  (William,)  M.D.,  an 
English  scholar,  born  in  London,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Croonian  Lectures  and  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  algebra 
at  Cambridge.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  Muscular 
Motion.”  Died  in  1684. 

Crop'sey,  (Jasper  Francis,)  an  American  landscape- 
painter,  born  near  Rossville,  Staten  Island,  February  18, 
1823.  He  learned  architecture  and  painting,  and  in  1847 
became  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design* 
and  was  made  a  full  member  in  1851.  He  lived  in  Lon¬ 
don  from  1856  to  1863. 

Croi'b^,  (Brass,)  an  English  politician,  born  at  Stock- 
port-on-Tees  in  1725.  He  was  elected  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1770,  and  opposed  the  ministry,  who  confined 
him  in  the  Tower.  Died  in  1793. 

Cros'by,  (Howard,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
divine  and  educator,  born  in  New  York,  February  27, 
1826.  He  graduated  in  1844  at  the  University  of  New 
Y  ork,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  there,  and  afterwards 
in  Rutgers  College.  He  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  in  New  York  city,  and  from 
1870  to  1881  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  wrote  “The  Lands  of  the  Moslem,”  (1850,) 
“A  Bible  Manual,”  (1870,)  a  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  (1871,)  and 
“  Notes”  on  the  New  Testament.  Died  March  29,  1891. 

Crosby,  (Thomas,)  was  author  of  a  “  History  of  Eng- 
ish  Baptists  from  the  Reformat’on  to  the  Reign  of  George 
I.,”  (1740,)  said  to  be  the  best  work  on  that  subject  He 
was  a  Baptist  minister  of  London. 

Cross,  (Joseph,)  an  Episcopalian  minister,  born  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  in  1813,  removed  to  the  United 
States  about  1825.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  Headlands  of  Faith.” 

Cross  or  de  la  Crux,  (Michael,)  an  English  painter, 
flourished  between  1640  and  1680.  He  was  patronized 
by  Charles  I. 

Cross,  (Sir  Richard  Assheton,)  an  English  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Redscar,  Lancashire,  May  30,  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution  in  1846.  In 
1849  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1857  entered  Parlia- 
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ment  as  a  Conservative.  He  was  home  secretary 
1874-80  and  1885-86,  and  secretary  for  India  1886-92. 

Crosse,  kross,  (Andrew,)  an  English  gentleman, 
noted  for  his  successful  experiments  in  electricity,  was 
born  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1784.  He  in¬ 
herited  an  easy  fortune,  and  lived  in  retirement.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  the  formation  of  crystals  by  means 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  spent  many  years  in  search  of 
new  facts  and  phenomena,  without  regard  to  theories. 
He  obtained  numerous  mineral  crystals  similar  in  form 
to  those  produced  by  nature ;  also  a  subsulphate  of 
copper  which  was  entirely  new.  About  1816  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that,  by  electrical  agency,  human  thought  would 
be  conveyed  instantaneously  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
earth.  His  discoveries  were  not  made  public  until  he 
explained  them  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  1836.  On  introducing  him 
to  the  Association,  Dr.  Buckland  said,  “  This  gentleman 
has  actually  made  no  less  than  twenty-four  minerals,  and 
even  crystalline  quartz.  He  [Dr.  Buckland]  did  not  know 
how  he  had  made  them,  but  he  pronounced  them  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  highest  order.”  A  great  sensation  was 
excited  in  England  in  1836  by  the  apparent  generation 
of  insects  during  his  experiments  with  voltaic  action, 
— a  strange  phenomenon,  which  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  Died  in  1855. 

Cros'well,  (Edwin,)  an  American  politician  and 
journalist,  born  at  Catskill,  New  York,  about  1795.  He 
became,  about  1824,  editor  of  the  “  Albany  Argus,”  a 
Democratic  journal  of  great  influence,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  edit  until  1854.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Albany  Regency.  Died  June  13,  1871. 

Croswell,  (Harry,)  an  American  journalist  and 
clergyman,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1778.  He  edited  several 
Federalist  papers.  Died  in  1858. 

Croswell,  (William,)  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
and  poet,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hudson, 
New  York,  in  1804.  He  was  settled  in  Boston  from  about 
1844  until  his  death  in  1851. 

Crotch,  (William,)  a  skilful  English  musical  com- 
oser,  born  at  Norwich  in  1775.  He  played  on  the 
arpsichord  marvellously  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old.  In  1797  he  was  chosen  professor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  published  “Styles  of  Music 
of  all  Ages,”  and  composed  music  for  the  organ  and 
piano,  and  for  the  ode  entitled  “Mona  on  Snowdon 
calls.”  Died  in  1847. 

Crouch,  (Frederick  William  Nichols,)  an 
English  composer,  was  born  at  London,  July  31,  1808. 
He  began  his  professional  career  as  a  musician  at  the 
age  of  nine,  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1849, 
and  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war.  He 
wrote  many  favourite  melodies,  including  “  Kathleen 
Mavourneen,”  “The  Emigrant’s  Lament,”  “Would 
I  were  with  Thee,”  “The  Soldier’s  Grave,”  etc. 
Died  August  19,  1896. 

Croune.  See  Croon,  (W.) 

Crcuzet,  kRoo'zi',  (Pierre,)  a  French  poet  and  pro- 
fessorof  rhetoric,  born  in  Picardy  in  1753  ;  died  in  1811. 

Crowe,  (Mrs.  Catherine,)  an  English  authoress, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Stevens,  was  born  at  Borough 
Green,  Kent,  about  1802.  She  became  the  wife  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Crowe  in  1822.  She  produced  in  1847 

Lillie  Dawson,”  a  novel.  Her  “  Night  Side  of  Nature” 
(1848)  treats  of  the  spiritual  or  supernatural  world. 
Among  her  later  works  is  “  Light  and  Darkness,  or  the 
Mysteries  of  Life,”  (1850.)  She  died  in  1876. 

See  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1850. 

Crowe,  (Eyre  Evans,)  an  English  writer  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  published  a  “  History  of  France,”  (in  5  vols., 
and  other  works.  Died  in  March,  1868. 

Crowe,  (Joseph  Archer,)  an  English  historian, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London,  October 
20..  182^.  He  became  a  journalist,  and  for  a  time  was 

ritish  consul-general  at  Dusseldorf.  He  was  joint  au- 

or  with  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle  (q.  v.)  of  the  works  enumer- 
a  ed  under  that  name.  In  1882  he  became  one  of  the 
British  secretaries  of  legation  at  Paris.  Died  in  1896.  | 


Crow'ley,  (Robert,)  an  English  Protestant  divine 
and  poet,  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  in 
1542.  He  composed  many  epigrams,  and  was  the  first 
editor  of  “  Piers  Plowman’s  Vision.”  In  1558  he  became 
prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  Died  in.  1^88. 

CrSwne,  (John,)  an  English  dramatist  of  inferior 
order,  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  removed  to  England, 
wrote  several  successful  plays,  and  obtained  some  favour 
at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Among  his  works  are  “City 
Politiques,”  (1675,)  and  “  Sir  Courtly  Nice,”  a  comedy. 

See  Cibber,  “  Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Crowquill.  See  Forrester. 

Crox'all,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Wal- 
ton-upon-Thames.  He  became  prebendary  of  Hereford 
and  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Scripture  Politics,”  (1735,)  and  a  popular  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  “Aisop’s  Fables.”  Died  in  1752. 

Croy,  de,  deh  kRwii,  (Emmanuel,)  Duke,  and  Prince 
de  Solre,  a  French  general,  born  at  Conde  in  1718,  was 
made  marshal  of  France  in  1782.  Died  in  1784. 

Croy,  de,  (Guillaume.)  See  Chi£vres. 

Crozat,  kRo'zt',  (Louis  Francois,)  Marquis  du  Ch&- 
tel,  a  French  general,  born  in  1695;  died  in  1750. 

Croze.  See  La  Croze. 

Crozier,  kro'zher,  (Captain  Francis  Rawdon 
Moira,)  F.R.S.,  the  second  officer  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin’s  last  expedition,  born  at  Banbridge,  Ireland,  about 
1795.  In  1845  he  sailed  with  Franklin  in  search  of  a 
Northwest  passage,  after  which  nothing  was  heard  of 
the  party  until  1859,  when  Captain  McClintock  found  on 
King  William’s  Island  a  record,  dated  April  25,  1848, 
signed  by  Captain  Crozier,  stating  that  the  ships  had 
just  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  crews,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Crozier,  were  about  to  start  for  Great  Fish  River. 
(See  Franklin,  Sir  John.) 

Crozier,  (John  Beattie,)  historian,  was  born  in. 
Canada  in  1849.  He  has  written  “The  Religion  of 
the  Future,”  (1880,)  “Civilization  and  Progress,’*’ 
(1885,)  “History  of  English  Development,”  (1897 
et  seq.,)  “My  Inner  Life,”  (1898.) 

Crozier,  (William,)  military  inventor,  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1855,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1876. 
He  served  three  years  against  the  Indians,  was  in¬ 
structor  in  mathematics,  West  Point,  1879-84,  and 
entered  the  ordnance  department  in  1884.  With 
General  Buffington  he  invented  the  Buffington-Crozier 
disappearing  gun-carriage;  and  also  invented  a  wire- 
wrapped  ten-inch  gun,  was  inspector-general  in  the 
Cuban  war,  and  in  1899  was  an  American  delegate  to 
the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Cruciger,  the  Latin  of  Creutziger,  which  see. 

Cruciger,  kRoot'siG-er,  (Georg,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  1575.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Marburg,  and  wrote  “  Harmony  of  Languages,”  (“  Har- 
monia  Linguarum.”)  Died  in  1636. 

Crucius.  See  Croce,  Della. 

Crucy,  de,  deh  kRii'se',  (Mathurin,)  a  French  ai- 
chitect,  born  at  Nantes  in  1748,  gained  the  grand  prize 
in  1774.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in 
1826. 

Cru'den,  (Alexander,)  an  eccentric  Scottish  book¬ 
seller,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1700.  He  studied  for  the 
church ;  but  symptoms  of  insanity  prevented  his  ordina¬ 
tion.  In  1732  he  became  a  resident  of  London,  where 
he  opened  a  bookstore  and  received  the  title  of  book¬ 
seller  to  the  queen.  He  styled  himself  “  Alexander  th? 
Corrector,”  imagining  that  he  had  a  mission  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  age.  In  1737  he  published  his 
“Concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  the 
result  of  his  unassisted  industry.  It  was  the  most 
complete  Concordance  that  had  appeared,  and  is  still 
esteemed  indispensable  to  biblical  scholars.  His  mental 
disease  manifested  itself  in  whimsical  and  extravagant 
actions  and  writings.  He  showed  his  zeal  for  good 
morals  by  effacing  with  a  sponge  indecent  inscriptions 
in  public  places.  Died  in  1770. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  x.,  18*4. 

Cruger.  See  Kruger. 

Criiger,  (Johann,)  a  Prussian  musical  composer  and 
writer,  born  at  Gross-Breese,  near  Guben,  in  1598. 
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Many  of  his  chorals,  which  were  originally  published 
under  the  title  of  “Praxis  Pietatis  Melica,”  (1649,)  have 
preserved  their  popularity  to  this  day.  Died  in  1662. 

Cru'ger,  (John  Harris,)  born  in  New  \  ork  in  1738, 
became  mayor  of  that  city  in  1764*  Reyolutionary 

war  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  royalists.  Died  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1807. 

Cruger,  (Mary,)  novelist,  was  born  at  Oscawana, 
New  York,  May  9,  1834.  She  has  written  “  Hyper- 
aesthesia,”  “A  Den  of  Thieves,”  “  The  Vanderheyde 
Manor-House,”  “  How  She  did  It,”  and  “  Brother¬ 
hood.” 

Cruikshank,  krook'shank,  (George,)  an  English 
artist,  distinguished  for  his  comic  humour  and  skill  in 
caricature,  was  born  in  London  about  I792*  De  ac- 

Suired  popularity  about  1820  by  designs  for  William 
[one’s  satirical  works,  among  which  is  the  “  Political 
House  that  Jack  built.”  His  humorous  genius  and  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  were  displayed  in  illustrations  of  “  Peter 
Schlemihl,”  “The  Comic  Almanac,”  “Oliver  Twist,” 
“  My  Sketch-Book,”  and  many  other  books.  His  series 
of  plates  called  “  The  Bottle,”  illustrating  the  miseries 
of  intemperance,  had  great  success.  Died  Feb.  1,  1878. 

Cmik'shank,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Scot¬ 
tish  anatomist,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1745.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  successively  the 
assistant  and  partner  of  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He  ac¬ 
quired  reputation  by  his  lectures,  and  by  his  work  on 
“  The  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels,”  (1786.)  Died 
in  1800. 

Crum'mel,  (Alexander,)  a  negro  clergyman,  was 
born  at  New7  York  in  1819.  Finding  great  difficulty 
in  entering  American  colleges  on  account  of  his  color, 
he  went  to  England,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1853.  For  twrenty  years  he  was  a  missionary  in 
Liberia;  was  also  president  of  Liberia  College.  In 
1873  he  founded  St.  Luke’s  Church  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  its  pastor  till  1897,  and  then  organized  the 
American  Negro  Academy  in  New  York.  He  wrote 
“  The  English  Language  in  Liberia,”  “  The  Negro 
Race  not  under  a  Curse,”  “  Africa  and  America,”  etc. 
He  died  September  9,  1898. 

Cruquius.  See  Crusque,  de. 

Cru'se,  (Christian  Frederic,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1794.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  served  as  a 
Lutheran  minister,  and  for  many  years  was  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  and  the  librarian  of  the  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  New  York.  He  translated  Eusebius’s  “Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History,”  etc.  He  was  a  man  of  saintly  life  and 
fine  scholarship.  Died  in  1865. 

Crusenstolpe,  kRoo'zen-stol'p?h,  (Magnus  Jakob,) 
a  popular  Swedish  novelist  and  political  writer,  born  at 
Jonkoping  in  1795.  De  published  a  “  Historical  Picture 
of  the  First  Years  of  Gustavus  IV.,”  (1837,)  and  a  poli¬ 
tical  work  called  “  Stallningar  och  Forhillanden,”  (“  Posi¬ 
tions  and  Relations,”)  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  three 
years,  (1838-40.)  His  historical  romance  of  “  Morianen” 
(6  vols.,  1840-44)  was  very  popular.  He  also  wrote  an 
interesting  romance  entitled  “Charles  John  [Bernadotte] 
and  the  Swedes,”  (1845,)  etc*  Died  January  18,  1865. 
Crusius.  See  Crenius. 

Crusius,  kRoo'ze-hs  or  kRoo'zhe-hs,  (Christian 
August,)  a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  or  near  Mer¬ 
seburg  about  1714.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Leipsic,  and  .published  many  works,  among  which  is 
“Logic,  or  the  Way  to  Certainty  and  Confidence  re¬ 
specting  Human  Knowledge,”  (1747.)  He  zealously 
opposed  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  Died  in  1775. 

Crusius,  (Martin,)  a  German  philologist  and  histo¬ 
rian,  born  near  Bamberg  in  1526,  became  in  1559  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Tubingen.  He  published  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  Suabia,”  (“An- 
nales  Suevici,”  1594,)  and  a  “Commentary  on  Homer’s 
Iliad,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1607. 

Crusque,  de,  d?h  kRiisk  or  kRusk,  [Lat.  Cru'quius,] 
(James,)  a  Flemish  scholar,  born  near  Ypres,  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Bruges  in  1544,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  edition  of  Horace,  with  notes,  (1578.) 


Crut'well,  (Clement,)  an  English  divine,  born  ir 
Berkshire  about  1745.  He  published,  besides  othei 
works,  an  elaborate  and  valuable  “  Scripture  Harmony, 
or  Concordance  of  Parallels,”  (1790.)  Died  in  1808. 

Cruveilhier,  kRii'v&'le-i',  (Jean,)  a  distinguished 
French  anatomist,  born  at~"Himoges  about  1790,  became 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Paris  in  1825.  In  1835  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  chair  of  pathological  anatomy  founded  by 
Dupuytren.  His  principal  works  are  his  “  System  of 
Anatomy,”  (American  edition,  1844,)  and  “Pathologic 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,”  (1829-40.)  Died  in  1874. 

Cruyl,  kRoil,  (Levinus,)  a  Flemish  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  Ghent  about  1640,  produced  views 
of  Roman  scenery. 

Cruz.  See  La  Cruz  and  Diniz  da  Cruz. 

Cruz,  da,  d3,  kRooz,  (Agostinho,)  a  Portuguese  poet 
and  monk,  born  at  Ponte  da  Barca  in  1540,  was  a  brother 
of  the  poet  Diogo  Bernardes.  His  family  name  was  Pi* 
menta.  He  wrote  elegies,  odes,  and  religious  poems, 
which  were  first  printed  in  1771.  They  are  ranked 
among  the  Portuguese  classics.  Died  in  1619. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Cruz,  da,  (Gaspar,)  a  Portuguese  missionary,  born 
at  Evora,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  monk  that 
preached  the  Catholic  faith  in  China,  which  he  visited 
in  1556.  After  his  return  to  Portugal  he  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage.  Died  in  1570. 

Cruz,  da,  (Marcos,)  an  eminent  Portuguese  painter, 
born  about  1649 ;  died  about  1678. 

Cruz,  de  la,  (Juan.)  See  Pantoja. 

Cruz,  de  la,  di  li  kRooth,  [Fr.  de  la  Croix,  d$h  It 
kRwi,]  (Juan,)  a  Carmelite  friar  and  ascetic  writer,  born 
in  Old  Castile  in  1542.  He  founded  several  monasteries, 
and  wrote,  among  other  works,  the  “  Dark  Night  of  the 
Soul,”  (“  Noche  obscura  del  Alma.”)  Died  in  1591. 

See  Dosith^b  de  Saint-Alkxis,  “  Vie  de  Saint  Jean  de  la  Croix.” 

Cruz,  de  la,  dl  It  kRooth,  (Ramon,)  a  Spanish  dram¬ 
atist,  born  at  Madrid  in  1731.  He  wrote  three  hundred 
dramatic  pieces,  many  of  them  light  and  farcical,  but  foil 
of  humour  and  spirit.  Little  is  known  of  his  life. 

Csdnyi,  chtn'yee,  (Laszlo,)  a  Hungarian  statesman, 
born  in  1790,  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848.  He  was  executed  in  1849,  by  order  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government. 

Csaplovics,  chop'lo-vitch,  (JAnos,  )  a  Hungarian 
writer,  born  about  1780,  published  “  Topographical  and 
Statistical  Archives  oif  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,”  (1821.) 

Cflt&onai,  cho'ko-nl',  (MihAly  Vitez,)  a  Hungarian 
poet,  born  at  Debreczin  in  1773.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  became  professor  of  poetry  at  his  native  place,  but 
was  expelled  two  years  later  for  his  irregular  habits. 
He  wrote  popular  love-poems,  and  other  works,  mostly 
comic.  He  passed  his  life  in  poverty.  Died  in  1805. 

Csoma,  chd'mo,  (Alexander,)  of  Koros,  an  eminent 
Hungarian  traveller  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Koros  about 
1790.  In  early  youth  it  became  the  cherished  purpose 
of  his  life  to  discover  the  origin  of  his  race,  the  Magyars, 
who  were  generally  supposed  to  have  come  from  Asia. 
He  visited  Thibet  about  1822,  and  studied  the  Thibetan 
language  for  four  years  (1827-30)  at  Kanam.  He  went 
to  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  published  an  excellent  Thibetan- 
English  Dictionary  (1834)  and  a  Thibetan  Grammar. 
Having  undertaken  another  journey  to  Thibet,  he  died  at 
Darjeeling  in  1842,  without  having  solved  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Magyars. 

Ctesias,  tee'she-as,  [Kr^ataf,]  a  Greek  historian  and 
physician,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.,  was  a  native 
of  Cnidos,  in  Caria.  He  was  for  many  years  physician 
to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  King  of  Persia,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  place.  He  wrote  llepai/cd,  (a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Persia,”)  and  a  “  Description  of  India.”  Of  these 
works  we  have  only  abridgments  in  Photius,  and  extracts 
preserved  by  other  writers.  His  accuracy  and  veracity 
have  been  questioned  by  ancient  and  modern  critics. 

Ctesibius,  te-sib'e-us,  [K Tfioi6ioc,\  a  famous  Greek 
mechanician,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  about  130  B.C. 
He  invented  the  clepsydra,  a  pump,  and  other  machines. 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  express  admiration  for  his  talents 
and  works.  Hero  the  Elder  was  his  pupil. 

Ctesidemus,  t£s-e-dee'mus,  [Fr.  CT^siDfeME,  tl'ze'- 
dim',]  a  Greek  painter,  lived  about  350  B.C. 
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Ctesilas.  See  Cresilas. 

Ctesiphon.  See  Chersiphron. 

Ctesiphon,  t&s'e-phon,  [Krr]OL<f><jv,\  an  Athenian,  who 
obtained  a  notice  in  history  by  proposing  that  a  crown 
of  gold  should  be  decreed  to  Demosthenes  for  his  public 
services.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  Aischines,  and 
successfully  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  his  famous 
oration  “On  the  Crown,”  330  b.c. 

Ctesiphon,  a  Greek  historian  of  an  uncertain  epoch, 
wrote  a  “History  of  Boeotia.” 

Cubero,  koo-Ba'ro,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  priest,  born 
near  Calatayud  in  1645.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  the  tour  of  the  world  from  west  to  east, 
and  in  part  by  land,  (1670-79.)  He  published  a  short 
account  of  his  voyage,  (1680.) 

Cubi&res,  de,  deh  kii'be-aiR',  (Am£d£e  Louis  Des¬ 
pans — di'pfiN',)  a  French  general  and  peer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1786,  was  a  son  of  Simon  Louis  Pierre,  noticed  below. 
He  fought  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and  at  Essling  and 
Wagram,  (1809.)  He  became  a  colonel  in  1813,  mar£- 
chal-de-camp  in  1829,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1835. 
He  was  made  a  peer  in  1839,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
minister  of  war  in  1839-40.  Died  in  1853. 

Cubi&res,  de,  (Marie  Agla£  Buffaut — buffo',)  the 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1794,  wrote  “L^onore 
de  Biran,”  and  other  novels.  The  French  Academy 
awarded  the  Montyon  prize  to  her  “Trois  Soufilets, 
(1838.) 

Cubi&res,  de,  (Simon  Louis  Pierre,)  Marquis,  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Roquemaure  in  1747.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  person  of  the  king  as  equerry,  he  served 
him  at  the  risk  of  his  life  in  the  Revolution.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Description  of  Shell-Fish  and  their  Habits,” 
and  other  treatises  on  natural  history.  Died  in  1821. 

Cubillo,  koo-B^l'yo,  (Alvaro  de  Aragon,)  a  Spanish 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Granada  about  1590. 

Cu'bitt,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  architect,  bom 
at  Buxton,  Norfolk,  in  1788.  He  was  chief  architect  of 
Belgravia,  and  erected  several  fine  buildings  in  London 
and  other  places.  He  was  employed  by  the  queen  to 
rebuild  Osborne  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ana  took  an  active 
part  in  the  sanitary  improvement  of  London.  Died  in 
1855- 

See  “  Men  I  have  known,”  by  William  Jbrdan,  London,  1866. 

Cubitt,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  civil  engineer, 
distinguished  as  an  inventor  of  machinery,  was  born  at 
Dilham,  Norfolk,  in  1785.  He  invented  a  treadmill  for 
risons,  and  removed  to  London  about  1826,  after  which 
e  was  engineer  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  He 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
Hyde  Park  in  1851.  Died  in  October,  1861. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1861. 

Cucheval  -  Clarigny,  kiish'vtl'  klt'rfen'ye',  (Nar- 
CISSE,)  a  French  journalist,  born  at  Rennes  in  1820, 
became  an  editor  of  the  “  Constitutionnel”  in  1845. 

Cuddhfidana,  (Suddhodana.)  See  Gautama. 

Cudena,  koo-Da'ni,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  traveller,  who 
lived  about  1630,  wrote  a  “Description  of  Brazil.” 

Cud'lip,  (Annie  Hall,)  known  as  a  writer  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Annie  Thomas  and  as  Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip,  was  born  at  Aldborough,  Suffolk,  England, 
October  25,  1838.  Her  first  novel  appeared  in  1863. 
In  1867  she  married  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Cudlip.  She  is  a 
prolific  writer,  and  her  tales  have  a  wide  popularity  both 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Ciid'wprth,  (Ralph,)  an  eminent  English  philoso¬ 
pher  and  Arminian  divine,  bom  at  Aller,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  in  1617,  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge.  He  became 
master  of  Clare  Hall  in  1644,  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
1645,  master  of  Christ  College  in  1654,  and  prebendary 
of  Gloucester  in  1678.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
those  who  were  called  “  Latitudinarians”  in  divinity.  In 
1678  he  produced  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work, 
“The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,”  which 
he  left  unfinished.  “  By  this,”  says  Hallam,  “  he  placed 
himself  between  the  declining  and  rising  schools  of 
philosophy, — more  independent  of  authority  and  more 
close,  perhaps,  in  argument  than  the  former,  but  more 
prodigal  of  learning  and  less  conversant  with  analytical 
and  inductive  processes  of  reasoning  than  the  latter.  .  .  . 


Hobbes  is  the  adversary  with  whom  he  most  grapples.” 
“  The  Intellectual  System,”  says  Dugald  Stewart,  “  will 
forever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  information  to  those 
whose  curiosity  may  lead  them  to  study  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  theories.”  “The  Intellectual  System,  his  great 
production,”  says  Mackintosh,  “is  directed  against  the 
atheistical  opinions  of  Hobbes  :  it  touches  ethical  ques¬ 
tions  but  occasionally  and  incidentally.  It  is  a  work  of 
stupendous  erudition,  of  much  more  acuteness  than  at 
first  appears ;  ...  and  it  is  distinguished,  perhaps,  be¬ 
yond  any  other  volume  of  controversy,  by  that  best 
proof  of  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  man’s 
principles, — a  fearless  statement  of  the  most  formidable 
objections  to  them ;  a  fairness  rarely  practised  but  by 
him  who  is  conscious  of  his  power  to  answer  them.”  He 
left  several  manuscripts,  one  of  which,  entitled  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,”  has 
been  published.  His  daughter  was  the  well-known  Lady 
Masham,  the  friend  of  John  Locke.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Jannet,  “De  Cudworthii  DoctrinV  1849;  Mackintosh, 
“View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy;”  Allibone,  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Authors  ;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  vi.,  1822. 

Cuellar,  kwSl-yaR',  (Geronimo,)  a  Spanish  dramatic 
poet,  born  in  1608;  died  in  1669. 

Cuerenhert,  van,  vfn  kii'ren-hert,  (Theodore,)  a 
Dutch  engraver  and  writer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522 ; 
died  in  1590. 

Cuesta,  de  la,  d&  Id  kwSs'td,  (Gregorio  Garcia,)  a 
Spanish  general,  born  in  Old  Castile  in  1740,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  French,  near  Medellin,  about  1809.  He 
afterwards  became  Captain-General  of  Old  Castile,  and 
united  his  force  to  that  of  Wellington.  He  resigned  his 
command  about  1810,  and  died  in  1812. 

Cueva,  de  la,  (Alfonso.)  See  Bedmar. 

Cueva,  de  la,  d&  Id  kwa'vd,  (Beltram,)  a  Spanish 
grandee,  who  passed  for  the  most  gallant  and  handsome 
man  in  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  favouritism  shown 
to  him  by  Henry  IV.,  many  of  the  nobles  revolted  against 
that  prince.  Cueva  commanded  for  Henry  at  the  inde¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  (1464,)  soon  after 
which  peace  was  restored.  He  embraced  the  party  of 
Isabella  about  1475,  and  fought  against  Joanna,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  his  natural  daughter.  Died  in  1492. 

Cueva,  de  la,  (Juan,)  an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  born 
at  Seville  about  1550.  He  composed  dramas,  lyric  poems, 
and  an  epic  poem  called  “  Betica,”  (1603,)  which  Ticknor 
regards  as  a  failure.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1582.  His  “  Egemplar  Poetico”  (1605)  was  the 
earliest  didactic  poem  of  Spain.  “  The  Spaniards  place 
him,”  says  Villenave,  “in  the  first  rank  of  their  poets.” 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature ;”  N.  Antonio, 
“  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Cuevas,  de  las,  d&  lis  kwa'v&s,  (Eugenio,)  a  Spanish 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1613  ;  died  in  1667. 

Cuff,  (Henry,)  an  English  scholar,  born  about  1560. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
During  the  trial  of  Essex  for  treason,  he  accused  Cuff 
of  having  been  the  first  adviser  of  his  rash  measures. 
Cuff  was  executed  in  1601.  He  left  a  work  called  “  The 
Difference  of  the  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,”  (1607.) 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses;”  Fuller,  “Worthies.” 

Cuf'fee,  (Paul,)  a  negro  philanthropist,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  near  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  in  1759.  He  accumulated  a  fortune  as  a 
sea-captain,  commanded  his  own  vessel,  and  had  a  crew 
composed  entirely  of  negroes.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  African 
colonization,  corresponded  with  prominent  friends  of  the 
enterprise  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1811  visited  Sierra 
Leone.  Died  in  1818. 

Cugnet  de  Montarlot,  kiin/y&'  deh  mdN'tfR'lo', 
(Claude  Franqois,)  a  French  politician  and  journalist, 
born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1778;  died  in  Spain  in  1824. 

Cugni&res,  kiin'ye-aiR',  written  also  Gugni&res  or 
Congni&res,  (Pierrede,)  a  French  jurist,  became  royal 
advocate  under  Philip  VI.  about  1325. 

Cugnot,  kiin'yo',  (Nicolas  Joseph,)  a  French  en¬ 
gineer,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1725 ;  died  in  1804. 

Cujacius.  See  Cujas. 

Cujas,  kli'zhls',  [Lat  Cuja'cius,]  (Jacques,)  a  French 
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jurist  of  pre-eminent  merit,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1520. 
Having  learned  Latin  and  Greek  without  a  teacher,  he 
studied  law  in  Toulouse,  and  in  1555  became  professor 
at  Bourges,  the  chief  seminary  of  Roman  law  in  France. 
About  1567  he  removed  to  Valence,  where  his  lectures 
were  extremely  popular.  After  several  changes,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1577  to  Bourges,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  lectures  were  attended  by  students  from  all 
nations  of  Europe.  His  works,  published  in  1577,  made 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  He  was  loyal 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  took  no  part  in  the  civil  or  religious 
discords  of  the  times.  Died  in  1590.  “This  greatest  of 
all  civil  lawyers,”  says  Hallam,  “  pursued  the  track  that 
Alciat  had  so  successfully  opened,  avoiding  all  scholastic 
subtleties  of  interpretation,  for  which  he  substituted  a 
general  erudition  that  rendered  the  science  more  intel¬ 
ligible  and  attractive.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”)  Among  his  numerous  works  are  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Justinian’s  Institutes,  on  the  Pandects  and 
Decretals,  and  “  Observationes  et  Emendationes,” 

Culant,  de,  (Philippe,)  a  French  general,  es¬ 
teemed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  his  time.  He 
became  a  marshal  in  1441,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  reduction  of  Normandy  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  France.  Died  in  1453. 

Cu'lin,  (Robert  Stewart,)  archaeologist,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1858.  He  is  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  written  much  on  archaeological 
subjects,  especially  on  the  origin  of  the  games  of 
primitive  peoples. 

Ciil'l^n,  (Paul,)  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  bom  in 
Ireland  about  1805.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  Ireland  in  1850.  In  1851  he  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  He  was  the  reputed 
author  of  a  treatise  designed  to  prove  that  the  earth  does 
not  move.  Died  October  24,  1878. 

CttlTen,  (William,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  Lanark¬ 
shire,  in  Scotland,  in  1710.  Having  studied  surgery  and 
pharmacy  at  Glasgow,  he  went  to  London  in  1729,  and 
•ailed  thence  to  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon  of  a  mer- 
cnant-vessel.  About  1732  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
pursued  his  medical  and  literary  studies  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1736  he  began  to  practise  at  Hamilton,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  and  partnership  with  William  Hun¬ 
ter,  the  eminent  surgeon.  The  course  of  events  soon 
dissolved  their  partnership ;  but  they  continued  to  be 
friends  for  life.  In  1741  he  married  Anna  Johnstone, 
and  removed  to  Glasgow  in  1745.  He  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Glasgow  University  in  1746,  and  of 
medicine  in  1751.  There  he  developed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  giving  science  an  attractive  form,  and  for  treat¬ 
ing  abstract  subjects  clearly.  In  1756  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh.  “He  claims,”  says 
Dr.  Thomson,  “  a  conspicuous  place  (in  the  history  of 
chemistry)  as  the  true  commencer  of  the  study  of  scien¬ 
tific  chemistry  in  Great  Britain.”  He  became  professor 
of  theoretical  medicine  in  1766,  and  of  practical  medi¬ 
cine  in  1773.  He  raised  the  medical  celebrity  of  that 
university  to  a  great  height,  and  founded  a  new  and 
ingenious  system,  which  was  promptly  and  generally 
adopted.  His  most  important  works  are  “First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic,”  (1777,)  “  Synopsis  of  Metho¬ 
dical  Nosology,”  (“  Synopsis  Nosologiae  Methodicae,”  2 
vols.,  1785*)  and  a  “Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica,” 
(2  vols.,  1789.)  Died  in  1790. 

Cul'lis,  (Charles,)  physician,  was  born  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  March  7,  1833.  He  studied  medicine,  became 
strongly  interested  in  religious  matters,  and  grew  firmly 
convinced  of  the  physical  efficacy  of  prayer.  About 
1862  he  originated  the  Faith  Cure  movement.  During 
his  career  he  raised  large  sums  of  money,  as  he  said, 
solely  through  prayer,  and  founded  many  benevolent 
institutions,  including  a  number  of  homes  for  the  dis¬ 
eased,  the  Faith  Cure  College  in  Boston,  the  Chinese 
Mission  in  California,  schools  in  India,  etc.,  the  whole 
costing  over  $500,000.  He  died  June  17,  1892. 

CaPlum,  (George  W.,)  an  American  general  and 
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engineer,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  1812, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833.  He  superintended 
the  construction  of  many  forts  before  the  civil  war,  and 
was  chief  of  staff  to  General  Halleck  from  1861  to  1864, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  1864-66.  He  published  “  Military  Bridges  with 
India-Rubber  Pontoons,”  (1849,)  “Systems  of  Military 
Bridges,”  (1863,)  and  a  “Biographical  Register  of  the 
Graduates  of  West  Point,”  (1868.)  Died  Feb.  18,  1892. 

Ctil'pep-per,  (John,)  a  surveyor-general  and  popular 
leader  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
was  the  head  of  an  insurrection  which,  in  1678,  deposed 
and  imprisoned  the  royal  president  and  deputies  in  North 
Carolina  and  established  a  new  government. 

Ciil'pep-p^r, (Nicholas,)  an  English  astrologer,  born 
in  1616,  published,  besides  other  works,  “The  English 
Physician,”  (1652,)  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
Died  in  1654. 

Culpepper,  (Thomas,)  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia 
from  1680  to  1683,  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  King 
Charles  II.  granted  the  territory  of  Virginia  about  1673. 
He  was  noted  for  covetousness.  Died  in  1719. 

Cul'v^rt,  (George,)  a  Choctaw  Indian  chief,  born  in 
1744.  He  served  under  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  under  General  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
1814,  when  he  became  a  colonel. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of.  See  Ernest  Augustus  of 
Hanover. 

Cum'b^r-land,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  moral 
philosopher,  born  in  London  in  1632.  Having  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  he  became  rector  of  Brampton  in  1658, 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Allhallows,  Stamford,  in  1667. 
In  1672  he  published,  in  Latin,  a  work  designed  as 
a  refutation  of  the  system  of  Hobbes,  and  entitled  a 
“Philosophic  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature,”  (“De 
Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio  Philosophica.”)  He  after¬ 
wards  produced  “  Origines  Gentium  Antiquissimae,”  or 
“Attempts  for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  First  Plant¬ 
ing  of  Nations,”  and  other  works.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1691.  Died  in  1718. 

See  S.  Payne,  “Life  and  Writings  of  R.  Cumberland,”  1720; 
“Biographia  Britannica.” 

Cumberland,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  dra¬ 
matic  author  and  essayist,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1732, 
was  the  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  grandson 
of  Bentley,  the  renowned  critic.  He  was  chosen  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity  College  about  1750,  and  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  many  years.  About  1776  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  in  1780  was  sent  on 
a  secret  mission  to  Madrid.  After  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  produced  a  great  variety 
of  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  among  which  are  several 
popular  comedies,  including  “The  West  Indian,”  “The 
Wheel  of  Fortune,”  etc.  In  1785  he  published  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  title  of  “  The  Observer,”  which,  says 
Dr.  Drake,  “  in  literary  interest  and  fertility  of  invention 
may  be  classed  with  the  ‘  Spectator’  and  ‘Adventurer.* 
...  I  consider  it  as  superior  in  its  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  every  other  periodical  composition  except  those 
papers  just  mentioned.”  Died  in  1811. 

Cumberland,  (William  Augustus,)  Duke  of,  the 
third  son  of  George  II.,  King  of  England,  was  born  in 
1721.  He  commanded  the  English  and  allies  at  the 
reat  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745,  where  he  was  defeated 
y  the  French.  At  the  end  of  this  campaign  he  was 
recalled  to  England  to  resist  the  Pretender,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Culloden  in  1746.  He  was  justly  reproached 
for  his  cruelty  on  that  occasion,  when  not  only  the  flying 
troops  of  the  Pretender,  but  many  spectators,  were  mer¬ 
cilessly  slaughtered ;  and  he  became  in  consequence  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular.  In  the  Seven  Years’  war  he  took 
command  of  the  English  army  on  the  continent,  and, 
after  losing  a  battle  at  Hastembeck  in  1757,  disbanded 
his  army  and  retired  from  the  service.  In  1765,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  he  formed  a  new  Whig  ministry,  of 
which  he  was  the  main  support,  when  he  died  suddenly 
the  same  year.  “  With  great  courage,”  says  Macaulay, 
“he  had  the  virtues  which  are  akin  to  courage.  He 
spoke  the  truth,  was  open  in  enmity  and  friendship,  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings ;  but  his  nature  was  hard,  and 
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what  seemed  to  him  justice  was  rarely  tempered  with 
mercy.” 

Cum'ing,  (Hugh,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1791.  He  passed  many  years  on  the 
coasts  of  South  America  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  where  he  obtained  a  rich  collection  of  shells  and 
of  plants.  Died  in  London  in  1865. 

CuirFming,  (Constance  Frederika  Gordon,) 
sister  of  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming,  was  born  at 
Altyre,  England,  May  26,  1837.  She  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively,  lived  two  years  each  in  Fiji  and  Ceylon, 
and  wrote  “From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas,” 
(1876,)  “At  Home  in  Fiji,”  (1881,)  “Fire  Foun¬ 
tains,  Hawaii,”  (1883,)  “Wanderings  in  China,” 
(1885,)  “Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon,”  (1891,)  etc. 

Cum'ming,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  popular  British  preacher 
and  theological  writer,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1807.  In  1832  he  became  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church  in  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  adversary  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  party  which  under 
Dr.  Chalmers  established  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Lectures  on  the  Parables,”  “  The 
Great  Sacrifice,”  “  Discourses  on  the  Revelations,”  and 
‘The  Great  Tribulation.”  He  died  July  5,  1881. 

Cumming,  (Roualeyn  Gordon,)  of  Altyre,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  sportsman,  born  about  1820.  Between  1843  and 
1849  he  spent  about  five  years  in  South  Africa,  where 
his  principal  employment  was  hunting  lions,  elephants, 
etc.  He  published  in  1850  a  ‘‘Hunter’s  Life  in  South 
Africa.”  “We  give  entire  credit  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  book,  which  is  assuredly  one  of  extraordinary  interest 
after  its  kind.  ...  In  fact,  the  narrative  has  the  charm 
of  vivid  romance,”  (“Quarterly  Review,”  1851.)  He 
made  a  great  collection  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase  at  Fort 
Augustus  in  Scotland,  where  he  died  March  24,  1 866. 

Cum'mings,  (Joseph,)  a  Methodist  minister,  born  at 
Falmouth,  Maine,  in  1817.  He  became  president  of 
Genesee  College  in  1854,  and  was  president  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1857  to  1874. 
In  1881  he  became  president  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  where  he  died  May  7,  1890. 

Cum'mins,  (George  David,)  S.T.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  was  born  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  December 
8,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1841, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  subsequently 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1866  he  was 
consecrated  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  but  in  1873 
resigned  his  office  and  became  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  Died  at  Lutherville, 
Maryland,  June  26,  1876. 

Cummins,  (Maria  S.,)  an  American  novelist,  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1827,  wrote  “The  Lamplighter,” 
(1854,)  of  which  about  70,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first 
year,  and  “Mabel  Vaughan,”  (1857.)  Died  in  1866. 

Cunaeus,  ku-na'Cis,  or  Van  der  Kun,  vfn  der  kun, 
(Petrus,)  a  Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Flushing  in  1586, 
was  reckoned  among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  was  the  associate  of  Grotius  and  Scaiiger.  In  1611 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  Leyden,  and  he 
afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  law  in  addition.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Republic,” 
(1617,)  which  was  often  reprinted,  a  number  of  able 
orations,  and  other  works.  Died  at  Leyden  in  1638. 

Cunard,  ku-n&rd',  (Sir  Samuel,)  Bart.,  an  English 
engineer,  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787,  became 
a  successful  merchant,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  in  1840  established  the  Cunard  line  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamers.  Died  in  London,  April  28, 1865* 

Cunego,  koo-na'go,  (Domenico,)  an  excellent  Italian 
engraver,  born  at  Verona  in  1727.  He  worked  in  Rome 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  engraved  many  of  the 
productions  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  including 
“The  Last  Judgment”  and  “La  Fornarina.”  Gavin 
Hamilton’s  “  Schola  Italica”  contains  twenty-two  en¬ 
gravings  of  Cunego,  after  the  Italian  masters.  He  worked 
in  Berlin  four  years,  from  1785  to  1789.  Died  in  1794. 

Cu'ne-gonde,  [Ger.  Kunigunde,  koo'ne-goon'deh,] 
Saint,  was  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
According  to  the  legend,  she  was  delivered  from  a  sus¬ 


picion  of  conjugal  infidelity  by  passing  unhurt  through 
an  ordeal  of  fire.  Died  in  1040. 

See  J.  Rion,  “  Leben  und  Thaten  des  heiligen  Heinrichs  und  der 
heiligen  Kunigunde,”  183a. 

Cunha,  da,  d&  koon'yj,  (Joz &  Anastasio,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1744,  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Coimbra  in  1774.  Died  in  1787. 

See  Sismondi,  “Literature  du  Midi  de  l’Europe.” 

Cunha,  da,  (Nuno,)  a  Portuguese,  born  in  1487,  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India  in  1528.  After 
several  successful  enterprises,  he  was  removed  from  office 
about  1538,  and  died  at  sea  during  the  voyage  home¬ 
ward.  His  exploits  have  been  sung  by  Camoens. 

Cunha,  da,  (Dom  Rodrigo,)  a  patriotic  Portuguese 
prelate,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1577.  He  became  Archbishop 
of  Braga  and  of  Lisbon  in  1635.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  revolution  of  1640,  and  wrote  His¬ 
tories  of  the  Churches  of  Braga  and  of  Lisbon.  Died 
in  1643. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Cunha,  da,  (Tristam,)  a  Portuguese  navigator,  the 
father  of  Nuno,  noticed  above,  commanded  a  fleet  sent 
in  1508  to  make  explorations  and  conquests.  He  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Atlantic  three  small  islands,  one  of  which 
bears  his  name,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  King  of 
Calicut.  In  1515  he  was  ambassador  at  Rome. 

Cunha  Barbosa,  da,  d&  koon'yi  baR-bo'sS,  (Janu- 
ario,)  a  Brazilian  priest  and  journalist,  born  in  1780. 
He  founded  the  “  Reverbero  Constitucional,”  a  journal 
which,  about  1821,  advocated  the  independence  of  Brazil. 
He  became  canon  of  the  imperial  chapel  in  1824,  and 
afterwards  director  of  the  national  library.  He  founded 
the  Geographical  and  Historical  Institute  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Died  in  1846. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographic  G£n4rale.” 

Cunha  Mattos,  da,  dJ  koon'yJ  mit'tos,  (Raymundo 
Joz£,)  a  Portuguese  general,  born  at  Faro  in  1776.  About 
1820  he  became  commandant  of  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  highest  rank  in  the  army. 
He  published  a  valuable  work,  called  “Itinerary  from 
Rio  Janeiro  to  Pard  and  Maranham,”  etc.,  (1836.)  Died 
in  1840. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Cunich,  koo'nik,  (Raimondo,)  a  Jesuit,  noted  as  a 
Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Ragusa  in  1 7 19;  died  at  Rome 
in  1794. 

Cunin-Gridaine,  kii'niN'  gRe'dln',  (Laurent,)  born 
at  Sedan,  in  France,  in  1778,  was  minister  of  commerce 
in  several  cabinets  between  1837  and  1848.  Died  in  1859. 

Cunitia.  See  Cunitz. 

Cunitz,  koo'nits,  or  Cunitia,  (Maria,)  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  lady,  born  at  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia.  After  learning 
several  languages,  she  gave  special  attention  to  astro¬ 
nomy.  She  was  married  in  1630  to  M.  Lewen.  Having 
undertaken  to  render  the  tables  of  Kepler  more  con¬ 
venient  in  practice,  she  published,  in  1650,  astronomical 
tables,  under  the  title  of  “Urania  Propitia.”  Died  in  1664. 

Cunningham,  kun'ning-am,  (Alexander,)  a  Scot¬ 
tish  historian,  bom  near  Selkirk  in  1654.  From  1715  to 
1720  he  was  British  envoy  to  Venice.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a  “  History  of  Great  Britain  from  1688  to  1714,”  which  is 
said  to  be  valuable,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Died  about  1737. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica Chambers,  “Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cunningham,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  classical 
scholar,  born  about  1650.  He  became  professor  of  law 
in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  published  an  edition  of  Horace,  (1721,)  which 
is  much  esteemed.  Died  about  1730. 

Cunningham,  (Alexander,)  a  British  soldier  and 
author,  a  son  of  Allan  Cunningham,  was  born  at  West¬ 
minster,  January  23,  1814.  For  many  years  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  military  service  in  India,  attain¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1870  he  was  made 
archaeological  surveyor-general  of  India.  Among  his 
works  are  an  essay  “On  the  Aryan  Architecture,”  (1846,) 
“The  Bhilsa  Topes,”  (1854,)  a  work  on  “Ladak,”  (1854,) 
“  Ancient  Geography  of  India,”  (1871,)  “  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Indicarum,”  (1878,)  and  many  volumes  of  archae¬ 
ological  reports.  Died  November  28,  1893. 
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Cunningham,  (Allan,)  a  successful  Scottish  author 
and  critic,  born  at  Blackwood,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1785. 
In  early  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason.  In 
1810  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  as  re¬ 
porter  for  newspapers.  From  1814  to  1841  he  held  the 
desirable  position  of  clerk  or  foreman  of  Sir  F.  Chan- 
trey’s  studio.  He  published  an  admired  dramatic  poem, 
“Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,”  (1822,)  and  the  popular 
romances  “Lord  Roldan”  and  “Paul  Jones.”  In  1829- 
33  he  produced  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi¬ 
tects.”  He  also  composed  several  songs,  and  a  “  Critical 
History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years.”  Died 
in  1842.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wras  his  friend,  described 
him  as  a  “man  of  genius,  who  only  requires  the  tact  of 
knowing  when  and  where  to  stop,  to  attain  the  universal 
praise  that  ought  to  follow  it.” 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement;)  De  Quincey,  “Literary  Reminiscences,”  vol.  ii.; 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1828;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
September,  1832,  (with  a  portrait.) 

Cunningham,  (Edward  Francis,)  a  distinguished 
Scottish  painter,  born  at  Kelso  about  1742.  After  study¬ 
ing  in  Rome,  he  worked  writh  success  in  London,  Pans, 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  Berlin.  He  painted  portraits  of 
several  royal  personages,  and  other  admired  works.  His 
habits  were  very  dissipated.  Died  in  1 793. 

Cunningham,  kun'ning-am,  (George  Godfrey,)  an 
English  historian,  published  a  “  Biographical  History 
of  England,  or  a  History  of  England  in  the  Lives  of 
Englishmen,”  (8  vols.,  1853.) 

Cunningham,  (John,)  an  Irish  actor  and  poet,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1729.  He  performed  some  years  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  north  of  England,  and  composed  pastora 
and  other  poems,  which  were  received  with  favour.  DieC 
in  1773. 

Cunningham,  (John  William,)  Vicar  of  Harrow,  an 
English  writer,  born  about  1780,  published  “The  Velvet 
Cushion,”  (1814,)  which  passed  through  many  editions, 
“De  Ranee,”  (a  poem,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1861. 

Cunningham,  (Peter,)  an  English  author  and  critic, 
a  son  of  Allan  Cunningham,  the  poet,  was  born  in  Pim¬ 
lico,  London,  in  1816.  He  became  chief  clerk  in  the 
Audit  Office  in  1854,  and  published  a  “Life  of  Inigo 
Jones,”  (1848,)  and  a  good  edition  of  Oliver  Goldsmith’s 
Works,  (1854.)  He  also  edited  Johnson’s  “Lives  of 
the  Poets,”  (1854.)  Died  May  18,  1869. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  April  and  October,  1854. 

Cunningham,  (William,)  an  English  engraver  and 
physician,  born  at  Norwich  about  1520;  died  in  1577. 

Cunningham,  (William,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  minister 
of  the  Free  Church,  was  born  at  Hamilton  in  1805.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Chalmers  as  principal  of  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  in  1847.  Died  in  1861. 

Cuno,  koo'no,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German  poet 
and  botanist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1708.  He  wrote,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  an  “Ode  on  his  Garden,”  (1750,)  and  “Letters  on 
Moral  Subjects,”  (in  verse ;  3d  edition,  1766.)  Linnaeus 
named  the  genus  Cunonia  in  honour  of  him.  Died 
about  1780. 

See  Adblung,  Supplement  to  JOcher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Cup,  kup,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Bommel 
in  1604;  died  in  1667. 

Cupani,  koo-pl'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  in  Sicily  in  1657.  He  became  a  monk  in  1681, 
after  which  he  published  two  catalogues  of  the  rare  or 
newly-found  plants  of  Sicily.  At  his  death  in  Palermo, 
in  1 71 1,  he  was  about  to  publish  an  extensive  work, 
called  “  Description  of  All  the  Plants  of  Sicily,”  (“  Pan- 
phytum  Siculum.”)  In  1715  Bonani,  who  became  pos¬ 
sessor  of  his  papers,  published  a  volume  of  this  work 
and  claimed  it  as  his  own. 

See  Mongitore,  “Bibliotheca  Sicula.” 

Cuper,  kii'per,  [Lat.  Cupe'rus,]  (Gisbert,)  a  Dutch 
critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Hemmendem  in  1644. 
He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  history  at  Deventer, 
and  published  several  valuable  works,  among  which  are 
“  Observations  in  which  many  Passages  of  Authors  are 
Explained,”  (1670,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Three  Gor- 
dians,”  (Emperors  of  Rome,)  (1697.)  Died  in  1716. 


Cu'pid,  [Lat.  Cupi'do,  (or  A'mor  ;)  Fr.  Cupidon, 
ku'pe'dAN';  It.  Cupidine,  koo-pee'de-ni,]  the  name  of 
the  god  of  love  in  the  Roman  mythology,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  E'ros  [rEp«d  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  son  of  Venus;  though  respecting  his 
parentage  there  is  considerable  diversity  among  the  an¬ 
cient  authors.  He  is  represented  as  a  winged  boy  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  is  often  pictured  with  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  to  indicate  the  blindness  or 
unreasonableness  of  love.  The  corresponding  Hindoo 
deity  is  called  KAmad£va  or  KAmadEo,  which  see. 

See  Keightlby’s  “Mythology.” 

Cupidon  or  Cupido.  See  Cupid. 

Curadi  See  Ghirlandaio. 

Curgeus.  See  Curaus. 

Curaudau,  kii'ro'db',  (Francois  Ren  6,)  a  French 
practical  chemist  and  inventor,  born  at  S<£ez  in  1765. 
He  improved  the  processes  of  tanning  leather,  of  making 
soap,  beet-sugar,  invented  stoves,  etc.  Died  in  1813. 

Curaus  or  Cureeus,  koo-ra'tis,  (Joachim,)  a  German 
historian  and  physician,  born  at  Freystadt,  in  Silesia,  in 
1532,  was  a  friend  of  Melanchthon.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  several  theological  treatises,  an  important  work  on 
the  “  History  of  Silesia,”  (“  Annales  Silesiae  ab  Origine 
Genti,”  1571.)  Died  in  1573. 

Curcelleeus,  (Stephen.)  See  Courcelles,  (Eti¬ 
enne  de.) 

Curci,  kooR'chee,  (Carlo  Maria,)  an  Italian  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Naples  in  1810,  became  about  1825  a 
Jesuit,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He 
founded,  and  in  1865  became  editor  of,  “La  Civilti 
Cattolica,”  a  journal.  In  1877  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Jesuit  order.  His  “  II  moderno  Dissidio  tra  la  Chiesa  e 
lo  Stato”  (1877)  widened  the  breach  between  him  and 
the  Church,  and  he  was  suspended  from  most  of  his 
priestly  functions,  but  his  unconditional  submission  and 
reconciliation  were  announced  in  1884.  His  troubles 
principally  arose  from  his  attitude  regarding  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  Italy.  Father  Curci  made  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  Italian,  and  published  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  four  Gospels,  on  the  book  of  Tobit,  etc., 
and  some  theological  works.  Died  June  10,  1891. 

Cureau.  See  Chambre. 

Cureton,  kur'tqn,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English 
Orientalist,  born  at  Westbury,  Salop,  in  1808.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  took  Anglican 
orders  in  1832,  became  Canon  of  Westminster,  and 
received  many  honours  and  preferments.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  learned  in  Syriac  literature,  and  published  many 
texts  and  translations,  chiefly  from  the  Syriac.  Died 
June  17,  1864. 

Curio,  koo're-o,  [Fr.  Curion,  kii're'AN',]  (Ccelius 
Secundus,)  a  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Piedmont 
in  1503.  He  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Bile  from 
1547  to  1569,  and  published,  besides  other  works  in 
Latin,  “  The  Amplitude  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,” 
(1554,)  and  “Pasquillus  Ecstaticus,”  an  ingenious  and 
satirical  work  of  a  controversial  character.  About  1540 
he  was  confined  in  various  prisons  of  Italy  by  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  but  he  escaped  by  stratagem.  Died  in  1569. 

Cu'rl-o,  [Fr.  Curion,  kii're'AN'^CAius  Scribonius,) 
a  Roman  general,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a  son  of  an 
orator  of  the  same  name.  He  became  tribune  of  the 
people  in  90  B.C.,  praetor  in  82,  and  consul  in  76.  He 
afterwards  commanded  in  Macedonia,  and  defeated  the 
Dardanians  and  Mcesians.  In  57  b.c.  he  was  chosen 
pontifex  maximus.  Died  in  53  B.C. 

Curio,  (Caius  Scribonius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  profligate  politician.  He  had  great  natural  taints 
for  oratory.  He  became  tribune  in  50  b.c.,  soon  after 
which  he  deserted  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  became  a 
partisan  of  Caesar.  He  is  considered  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instigators  of  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar.  In  the  year  49  he  obtained  command  in  Sicily, 
from  which  he  expelled  the  troops  of  Pompey.  Having 
led  an  army  into  Africa,  he  was  defeated  by  Juba  and 
killed  in  battle  about  48  B.C. 

Curion.  See  Curio. 

Curius  Dentatus.  See  Dentatus. 

Curne,  La.  See  Sainte-Palaye. 
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Curopalates.  See  Co  din  us. 

Curradi.  See  Currado  and  Ghirlandaio. 

Currado,  koor-ri'do,  or  Curradi,  koor-ri'dee, (Fran¬ 
cesco,)  Cavaliere,  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  in  1570,  was  a  pupil  of  B.  Naldini.  Among 
his  works,  which  are  mostly  of  small  dimensions,  is 
“  The  Three  Marys.”  Died  in  1661. 

Cur'ran,  (John  Philpot,)  a  famous  T  ish  orator  and 
barrister,  born  of  Protestant  parents  at  N  market,  near 
Cork,  in  1750.  His  mother,  whose  nan  vas  Philpot. 
was  witty  and  highly  gifted.  In  1769  he  c  red  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  classics.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1773,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1775.  His  eloquence,  humour,  and  mastery 
of  sarcasm  soon  procured  him  a  large  practice.  In  cross- 
examination  he  was  inimitable:  “he  argued,  he  cajoled, 
he  ridiculed,  he  mimicked,  he  played  off  the  various 
artillery  of  his  talent  upon  the  witness.’7  In  1783  he 
entered  Parliament,  where  he  acted  with  the  opposition, 
of  which  Grattan  was  the  leader ;  but  he  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful  there  as  in  the  forum.  “  He  had  all  the  qualities,” 
says  Phillips,  “by  which  his  countrymen  are  attracted. 
His  imagination  was  wonderful,  his  eloquence  copious, 
rapid,  and  ornate,  his  powers  of  mimicry  beyond  all 
description.  ...  He  had  another  quality,  apart  from 
intellect,  which  the  times  demanded, — indomitable  cour¬ 
age.”  Among  his  greatest  efforts  was  the  defence  of 
Rowan,  indicted  for  a  seditious  libel  in  1794.  He  was 
counsel  for  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  and  other  persons 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  strenuously 
opposed  the  union  of  Ireland  and  England,  which  was 
effected  in  1800.  On  the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry 
in  1806,  Curran  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  in 
Ireland,  a  position  for  which  he  was  not  well  adapted, 
and  which  was  quite  repugnant  to  his  habits.  In  his 
latter  years  he  was  subject  to  great  and  habitual  dejec¬ 
tion  of  spirits.  Died  in  1817.  Among  many  recorded 
instances  of  his  ready  wit  is  this  anecdote :  When  a 
tobacconist  desired  a  Latin  motto  for  his  new  carriage, 
Curran  proposed  “  Quid  Rides.”* 

Currer  Bell.  See  Bront£,  (Charlotte.) 

Cur'rie  or  Cur'r^f,  (James,)  a  Scottish  physician, 
born  in  Dumfriesshire  in  May,  1756.  Having  passed  a 
few  years  in  Virginia  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  returned 
home  in  1776,  and  studied  medicine.  In  1780  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  practised  with  success.  His 
principal  professional  work  is  “Medical  Reports  on 
the  Effects  of  Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy 
for  Fever,”  (179 7.)  Died  in  1805. 

Cur/rie,  (Sir  Philip  Henry,)  an  English  diploma¬ 
tist,  was  born  in  1834,  educated  at  Eton,  and  served 
as  secretary  to  various  officials  1854-81.  He  became 
under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  1889, 
ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  Turkey  1893-98,  and 
ambassador  to  Italy  1898. 

Cuv'xf,  (Daniel,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  born 
at  Peekskill,  New  York,  in  1809,  graduated  from  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1837. 
He  became  professor  at  the  Georgia  Female  College  in 
1839,  presiden*  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  in  1854, 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  “Christian  Advocate”  in 
1864.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Wycliffe,”  a  “  Life  of  Bishop 
Davis  W.  Clark,”  etc.  Died  August  17,  1887. 

Curry,  (Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  educator,  was  born  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia, 
June  5,  1825.  He  graduated  in  1843  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  College 
in  1845.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature,  and  was  representative  in  Congress 
from  1857  to  1861.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress,  and  was  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
1864-65.  He  was  chosen  president  of  Howard  College, 
Marion,  Ala.,  in  1865,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister  in  1866.  From  1868  to  1881  he  was  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Richmond  College,  Va.,  resigning 
to  accept  the  agency  of  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund.  He  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain  1885— 
88.  Died  February  12,  1903. 


Curry,  (Otway,)  an  American  poet  and  littlratturv 
born  at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  in  1804;  died  in  1855. 

Cursor.  See  Papirius  Cursor. 

Cur'teis,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  poet,  born 
about  1690,  wrote  essays  and  sermons.  Died  in  1747. 

Curti,  (Girolamo.)  See  Dentone,  (Girolamo.) 

Curtin,  (Andrew  G.,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  in  1817.  He  studied  law,  and  became 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Whig  party,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Republicans  in  i860,  and  again  in 
1863.  An  earnest  supporter  of  President  Lincoln,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  famous  “  war  gov¬ 
ernors”  of  that  period.  From  1869  to  1872  he  was  min¬ 
ister  to  Russia.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
retiring  in  1887.  Died  October  7,  1894. 

Curtin,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1840.  He  served 
in  Russia  as  secretary  of  legation,  1864-70,  and  as 
acting  consul-general,  1865-66,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  1883-90.  He  has  written  “Myths  and  Folk 
Tales  of  Ireland,”  and  other  works  on  the  folk-lore  of] 
Ireland  and  Russia;  also  “  Creative  Myths  of  Primi¬ 
tive  America.”  He  is  said  to  be  familiar  with  over 
fifty  languages,  and  has  translated  various  novels  from 
the  Polish  and  Russian  into  English. 

Cur'tis,  (Benjamin  R.,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  about  1810.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  soon  after  which  he  began  to 
practise  in  Boston.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1851,  and  re¬ 
signed  in  1857.  Pie  was  one  of  the  counsel  that  defended 
President  Johnson  in  his  trial  before  the  Senate  in  April, 
1868.  He  published  “Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  1854.  Died  Sept.  15, 1874. 

Curtis,  (George  Ticknor,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
eminent  legal  writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1832,  practised  law  in  Boston  until  1862,  and 
then  removed  to  New  York.  He  published  a  “  Treatise 
on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Seamen,”  (1844,) 
“  The  Law  of  Copyright,”  (1847,)  “  The  Law  of  Patents,” 
(1849,)  “Commentaries  on  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,”  (1854-58,)  “Life  of  Daniel  Webster,”  (1855-58,) 
a  “History  of  the  Constitution,”  (U.  S.,)  (1855—58,)  and 
“Life  of  Buchanan,”  (1883.)  Died  March  28,  1894. 

Curtis,  (George  William,)  a  popular  American 
author  and  lecturer,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1824.  He  visited  Europe  about  1846,  studied  for  some 
time  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  the  Levant.  He  published  in  1851  an  attractive 
work  entitled  “Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,”  and  in  1852 
“  The  Howadji  in  Syria.”  He  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  on  anti-slavery  grounds  he 
advocated  the  election  of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency  in 
1856  and  of  Lincoln  in  i860.  Among  his  works  are 
“Lotus-Eating,”  “The  Potiphar  Papers,”  “  Prue  and 
I,”  and  “  Trumps.”  He  was  the  editor  of  “  Harper’s 
Weekly”  from  1857  until  his  death,  August  31,  1892. 

Curtis,  (Samuel  R.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio  about  1807,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831.  He 
served  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  after 
which  he  settled  in  Iowa.  He  represented  the  first 
district  of  Iowa  in  Congress,  1856-61,  and  voted  with 
the  Republicans.  In  May,  1861,  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  gained  an  important  victory 
at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  March  7  and  8,  1862.  He  was 
speedily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  took 
command  of  the  district  of  Missouri  in  September,  1862. 
Died  in  December,  1866. 

Curtis,  (William,)  an  English  botanist,  born  at  Alton, 
Hampshire,  in  1746,  was  proprietor  of  botanic  gardens 
at  Bermondsey,  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  Brompton.  In  1777 
he  began  to  publish  a  splendid  “Flora  Londinensis,” 
with  coloured  plates,  which  was  continued  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  (1835.)  He  originated  the  “Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine,”  and  was  author  of  a  useful  work  entitled  “  Obser¬ 
vations  on  British  Grasses,”  ( 1 790.)  He  also  left  two 
treatises  on  insects.  Died  in  1799- 

(B3f“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 


*  I.e.  “  Why  do  you  laugh?”  (See  Horace's  First  Satire,  1.  69.) 
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Cur'tiss,  (Samuel  Ives,)  D.D.,  an  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  divine,  born  at  Union,  Connecticut,  February 
5,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1867,  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1870,  and  received 
a  degree  at  Leipsic  in  1876  and  at  Berlin  in  1878.  He 
was  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  the  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1878-79,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
professor  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  the  same  school. 
Among  his  writings  are  ‘‘The  Name  Machabee,”  (1876,) 
“The  Levitical  Priests,”  (1877,)  “  Ingersoll  and  Moses,” 
(1880,)  and  various  translations,  especially  of  the  works 
of  Franz  Delitzsch. 

Curtius.  See  Curtz. 

Curtius,  kd&Rt'se-fts,  (Ernst,)  a  German  antiquary, 
oorn  at  Lubeck  in  1814.  He  visited  Athens  in  1837, 
and  became  preceptor  of  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of 
Prussia  about  1844.  He  published  “The  Acropolis 
of  Athens,”  (1844,)  “Peloponnesus,”  (1852,)  a  valuable 
“  History  of  Greece,”  5  vols.,  (1851-52,)  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  other  languages,  etc.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Gottin¬ 
gen  in  1856.  Died  July  11,  1896. 

Curtius,  kdoRt'se-us,  (Georg,)  a  German  gramma¬ 
rian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lubeck, 
April  16,  1820.  He  held  professorships  at  Prague,  Kiel, 
Leipsic,  etc.,  and  wrote  many  learned  works,  chiefly  re¬ 
lating  to  Greek  grammar  and  etymology.  Died  in  1885. 

Curtius,  kur*she-us,  (Marcus,)  a  Roman  youth, 
celebrated  for  his  patriotic  devotion.  According  to  tra¬ 
dition,  a  gulf  opened  in  .he  Forum  of  Rome  about  360 
B.C.,  and  the  soothsayers  declared  it  could  not  be  filled 
except  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  principal  strength  of  the 
Roman  people.  Curtius  asked  his  fellow-citizens  if  their 
courage  and  arms  were  not  the  most  worthy  offerings. 
Then,  having  devoted  himself  to  the  Dii  Manes,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  abyss,  which 
ramediately  closed  up. 

See  Livy,  “History  of  Rome;”  Plutarch,  “Romulus.” 

Curtius,  (Matthew.)  See  Corti,  (Matteo.) 

Curtius,  (Metius,)  a  Sabine  hero,  who  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  the  war  caused  by  the  abduction  of  the 
Sabine  women,  and  killed  Hostus  Hostilius  in  single 
combat.  Having  been  attacked  by  Romulus,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  marsh  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  future 
Forum  of  Rome,  and  which  was  called  Lacus  Curtius  in 
memory  of  that  event. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome  ;”  Plutarch,  “Romulus.”  - 

Curtius,  (Quintus.)  See  Quintus  Curtius.  • 

Curtois.  See  Courtois. 

Curtz  or  Kurtz,  [Lat.  Cur/tius,]  (Albrecht,) 
a  German  astronomer,  born  at  Munich  in  1600;  died 
in  1671. 

Cur'zon,  (George  Nathaniel,)  an  English  trav¬ 
eller  and  writer,  was  born  January  11,  1859,  entered 
Parliament  as  a  Conservative  in  1886,  was  under¬ 
secretary  of  state  for  India  in  1891-92,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  1895. 
He  has  travelled  widely,  and  written  “  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,”  (1889,)  “Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question,”  (1892,)  “Problems  of  the  Far  East,” 
(1894,)  etc. 

Curzon,  (Robert.)  See  Df.  la  Zouche. 

Curzon,  de,  d$h  kuR'z^N',  (Paul  Alfred,)  a  French 
landscape-painter,  born  near  Poitiers  in  1820.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  second  medal  in  1857.  Died  July  22,  1895. 

Cusa.  See  Cusanus. 

Cu-sa'nus,  or  de  Cu'sa,  written  also  Cuss  and  Cusel, 
(Nicholas,)  a  pious  and  learned  prelate,  born  at  Cusa, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  in  1401.  His  family  name  was 
Krebs.  He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  of  his 
time,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  progressive  movements 
in  religion  and  science.  About  1448  he  was  made  a  car¬ 
dinal.  He  wrote  a  work  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  the 
Church,  and  others  on  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  modern  who  favoured 
the  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion.  Died  in  1464. 

Cusel.  See  Cusanus. 

Cushing,  koosh'ing,  (Caleb,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  jurist,  politician,  and  scholar,  was  born  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  Having  graduated  at 


Harvard  College,  he  studied  law  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1826,  and  in  1829  visited 
Europe.  He  published,  soon  after,  “  Reminiscences  of 
Spain,”  and  a  “  Historical  and  Political  Review  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,”  (1830.)  He  represented  the 
North  Essex  district  in  Congress  for  four  terms,  1835-43. 
He  acted  with  the  Whigs  until  1841,  when  he  united 
with  President  Tyler  in  his  hostility  to  the  Whig  meas¬ 
ures,  and  went  over  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  President  in  1843  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury ;  but  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  commissioner  to  China,  and  in 
1844  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
the  government  of  that  country.  On  his  return  he 
equipped  a  regiment  of  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war. 
As  colonel  of  this  regiment,  he  went  to  Mexico  in  1847, 
and  rose  to  be  brigadier-general.  He  was  appointed  in 
1852  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  from  1853  to 
1857.  In  1872  he  was  counsel  for  the  United  States  at 
Geneva  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Spain  in  1873,  an^  in  1874  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  President  Grant  as  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  out  was  not  confirmed.  Died  January  2,  1879. 

Cushing,  (Frank  Hamilton,)  a  distinguished 
American  ethnologist,  was  born  at  Northeast,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  July  22,  1857.  From  boyhood  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  collecting  Indian  relics,  and  was  engaged  by 
Professor  Baird  in  1875  *°  make  collections  for  the 
National  Museum.  He  accompanied  Major  Powell’s 
expedition  to  New  Mexico  in  1879,  and  remained  at  a 
village  of  the  Zuni  Indians.  He  lived  with  them  in 
all  six  years,  learned  their  language  and  traditions, 
and  was  initiated  into  their  secret  religious  ceremonies. 
He  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  “Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola”  in  1881,  and  excavated  among  them  and  the 
buried  cities  of  Southern  Arizona.  In  1895  he  dis¬ 
covered  remains  of  a  sea-dwelling  people  on  the  gulf 
coast  of  Florida.  His  discoveries  have  been  described 
in  several  works  and  numerous  papers.  Died  April 
IO,  1 900. 

Cushing,  (Thomas,)  an  American  patriot,  bom  in 
Boston  in  1725.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  and 
second  Congress,  and  was  afterwards  for  several  years 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1788. 

Cushing,  (William,)  a  jurist,  born  in  Scituate,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1733.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1777,  and  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1789.  Died 
in  1810. 

Cushing,  (William  B.,)  a  brave  naval  officer,  born 
in  Wisconsin  about  1842.  He  performed  several  daring 
exploits  in  the  civil  war.  Among  these  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  iron-clad  ram  Albemarle  in  the  Roanoke 
River,  on  a  dark  night  of  October,  1864.  Aided  by 
thirteen  men,  he  exploded  a  torpedo-boat  under  the 
Albemarle,  while  the  enemy  poured  a  destructive  fire 
into  his  little  craft.  All  of  his  party,  except  one  besides 
himself,  were  either  killed  or  captured.  He  jumped 
into  the  river,  swam  to  the  shore,  and  escaped.  •  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  “No  man  in 
our  navy,”  says  J.  T.  Headley,  “  at  his  age  has  ever  won 
so  brilliant  a  reputation.”  Died  December  17,  1874. 

See  Hbadlby,  “  Farragut  and  our  Naval  Commanders,”  1867. 

Cushman,  kdbsh'man,  (Charlotte  S.,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  actress,  born  in  Boston,  July,  1816. 
She  made  her  dibut  about  1835,  and  performed  tragic 
parts  with  success  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the 
Union.  In  1845  she  went  to  England,  where  she  per¬ 
formed  with  success  for  several  years.  Died  February 
18,  1876.  Her  sister  Susan  was  also  a  popular  actress, 

Cushman,  (Robert,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth 
colony,  was  born  in  England  about  1580.  He  emigrated 
to  Plymouth  in  1621,  before  which  year  he  had  acted  as 
agent  of  the  colony.  He  preached,  in  December,  1621, 
the  first  sermon  that  was  printed  in  America.  Died  in 
1625  or  1626. 

Cushman,  (Thomas,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1608.  He  became  in  1649  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Plymouth.  Died  in  1691. 
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Cu'sins,  (William  George,)  an  English  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  London,  October  14,  1833.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Royal  Wedding  Sonata,”  (1863,)  “Gideon,”  an 
oratorio,  (1871,)  two  concert  overtures,  “Les  Travail- 
leurs  de  la  Mer,”  (1869,)  “  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  (1875,) 
and  other  compositions.  Died  August  31,  1893. 

Cuspinian,  koos-pee'ne-ln,  [Lat  Cuspinia'nus  ;  Fr 
Cuspinien,  kiis'pee'ne'iN',]  (Johann,)  a  German  writer, 
bom  in  Franconia  in  1473.  His  German  name  was  Spies- 
HAMMER,  (speess'h£m-m$r.)  He  was  privy  councillor  to 
Maximilian  I.,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  valua¬ 
ble  “  History  ( Commentarius )  of  the  Emperors  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Maximilian  I.,”  (1540.)  Died  in  1529. 

Cuspinianus.  See  Cuspinian. 

Cuspinien.  See  Cuspinian. 

Cuss.  See  Cusa. 

Cusson,  kii's^N',  (Pierre,)  M.D.,  a  skilful  French 
botanist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1727.  He  was  employed 
in  Spain  as  a  botanist  by  B.  de  Jussieu  in  1754,  after 
which  he  practised  medicine  in  Montpellier.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  family  of  Umbelliferae,  which  was  his 
speciality,  but  did  not  live  to  publish  it.  Died  in  1783. 

Cust,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  general,  born  in 
London  in  1794,  served  under  Wellington,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  published  “  Lives 
of  the  Warriors  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,”  (1867,)  and  other  works.  Died  January  15,  1878. 

Cust,  (Robert  Needham,)  born  at  Cockayne- 
Hatley  in  1821,  held  important  official  positions  in 
India,  1864-69,  and  wrote  works  on  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Oceania;  also 
“Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,”  (1880-91,)  “Pic¬ 
tures  of  Indian  Life,”  (1881,)  “Evangelization  of 
the  Non-Christian  World,”  (1894,)  etc. 

Cust'er,  (George  A.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1839,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1861.  He  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  in  May,  1864,  and  a  division  of  the  army  of 
General  Sheridan  in  the  spring  of  1865.  He  took  part 
in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  General  Lee’s  army,  April, 
1865.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  June  25,  1876. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer,  who  travelled 
much  with  him,  wrote  “  Boots  and  Saddles,  or  Life  in 
Dakota  with  General  Custer,”  “Tenting  on  the 
Plains,”  and  “Following  the  Guidon.” 

Custine,  de,  deh  kiis'tfn',  (Adam  Philippe,)  Count, 
an  eminent  French  general,  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Metz  in  1740.  Pie  entered  the  army  very  young,  and 
became  a  colonel  about  1760.  For  his  conduct  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  in  1781,  he  was  made  marechal-de- 
camp.  In  1789  he  was  deputed  to  the  States-General, 
in  which  he  advocated  with  ardour  the  cause  of  reform. 
Having  command  of  an  army  on  the  Rhine  in  1792,  he 
conducted  bold  and  successful  expeditions  against  Spire, 
Mentz,  and  Frankfort,  which  he  took  almost  without 
resistance,  and  suddenly  obtained  great  popularity.  In 
the  campaign  of  1793  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve 
Mentz,  which  was  recovered  by  the  allies.  He  was  then 
denounced  by  the  violent  Jacobins  as  a  counter-revolu¬ 
tionist,  was  arrested  at  the  head  of  his  army  by  a  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  taken  to  Paris,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  popularity  acquired  by  his 
success,  his  eloquence  and  affable  manners,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jacobin  chiefs.  Accordingly,  he  was 
condemned  and  executed  in  August,  1793. 

See  Lamartine’s  “History  of  the  Girondists,”  book xlvi.;  “Bio¬ 
graphic  Universelle.” 

Custine,  de,  (Astolphe,)  Marquis,  a  French  trav¬ 
eller  and  writer,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1793.  Between  1811  and  1822  he  travelled  in 
England,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  Pie  published 
an  account  of  this  tour,  entitled  “M^moires  et  Voy¬ 
ages,”  (1830,)  a  successful  work  called  “  Russia  in  1839,” 
and  several  novels.  Died  in  1857. 

Custine,  de,  (Renaud  Philippe,)  a  son  of  Adam 
Philippe,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1760.  For  his 
intimacy  with  Condorcet,  and  his  spirited  conduct  during 
his  father’s  trial,  he  was  proscribed  by  Robespierre,  ana 
suffered  death  in  January,  1794. 

See  Thiers,  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution.” 


Cus'tis,  (George  Washington  Parke,)  an  adopted 
son  of  General  Washington,  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1781.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Martha  Washington 
and  her  first  husband.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
plays  and  orations.  Died  in  1857. 

Ctts'tos,  (Dominic,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1560,  was  a  son  of  a  painter  named  Battens 
He  settled  in  Augsburg,  and  published  several  series  of 
portraits  engraved  by  himself.  Died  in  1612. 

Ctith'b^rt,  Saint,  an  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  monk 
of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne  or  Holy  Isle,  near  Berwick,  and  for  some 
time  was  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  memory  was  greatly 
venerated,  and  marvellous  legends  of  his  miracles  were 
circulated.  He  is  sometimes  styled  the  “  Thaumaturgus 
of  Britain.”  Died  about  686  a.d. 

Cut'ler,  (Manasseh,)  an  American  botanist  and 
preacher,  born  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  in  1744.  He 
examined  and  described  three  hundred  and  fifty  species 
of  plants  of  New  England,  and  was  called  the  pioneer 
of  botany  in  that  region.  He  was  a  leader  of  a  party 
which  settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1788.  Died  in  1823. 

Cutler,  (Timothy,)  an  American  clergyman,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1685.  He  was  chosen  president  of 
Yale  College  in  1719,  joined  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
1722,  and  became  rector  of  a  church  in  Boston  about 
1724.  Died  in  1765. 

Cut'ter,  (George  Washington,)  an  American  poet, 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1814.  He  published  in  1857  a 
volume  of  “  Poems,”  one  of  which,  the  “  Song  of  Steam,” 
has  been  very  popular.  Died  in  1865. 

Cutts,  (Lord  John,)  a  brave  English  general,  born 
in  Essex.  His  gallantry  at  Buda  in  1686  was  applauded 
by  Addison  in  a  Latin  poem.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  William  III.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  at  the 
siege  of  Namur,  (1695.)  Before  the  latter  date  he  was 
rewarded  with  an  Irish  peerage  and  made  a  major-gen¬ 
eral.  He  sat  in  several  Parliaments  between  1695  and 
1707,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 
Died  in  1707. 

Cuvier,  (Fr£d6ric,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  at 
Montbeliard  in  1773,  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Cuvier.  He  removed  to  Paris  about  1797,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  director  of  the  menagerie  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  professor  of  comparative  anatomy.  He 
published  an  able  treatise  on  the  teeth  of  Mammalia, 
(1822.)  His  most  popular  and  extensive  work  is  a  “  Natu¬ 
ral  History  of  the  Mammals,”  (“  Histoire  naturelle  des 
Mammiftres,”  (1824,)  in  which  he  gives  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  those  animals,  with 
many  curious  anecdotes.  Died  at  Strasburg  in  1838. 

See  Flourhns,  “l2loge  de  F.  Cuvier.” 

Cuvier,  ku've-i'  or  ku've-$r,  (George  Chr6tien 
Leopold  Fr£d£ric  Dagobert,)  Baron,  an  illustrious 
philosopher,  statesman,  and  author,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  naturalists  of  modern  times,  was  born  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1769,  at  Montbeliard,  then  a  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  now  in  Doubs,  a  department  of  France. 
His  parents  were  Protestants,  of  French  origin,  who  were 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  religious  persecution. 
His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  French  service.  His 
early  training  was  directed  by  an  accomplished  mother. 
The  favourite  amusement  of  his  childhood  was  to  copy 
and  colour  the  figures  of  animals  in  Buffon’s  works.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Academia  Carolina  of  Stuttgart, 
which  he  left  in  1788  with  a  very  extensive  general  in¬ 
struction  and  the  reputation  of  a  prodigious  memory. 
He  then  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Count  d’Hericy,  of 
Caen,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  passed  in  peaceful 
studies  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution.  His  early 
essays  on  natural  history  attracted  the  notice  of  Jussieu 
and  Geoffroy ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  March, 
1795,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  destined  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  science.  He  read  to  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  an  essay  on  the  formation  and  use  of  methods, 
and  a  memoir  on  the  organization  of  white-blooded  ani¬ 
mals.  On  the  formation  of  the  central  schools  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  natural  history  in  Paris,  and  in  July, 
1795,  became  assistant  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  immediately 
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began  to  form  his  great  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy. 
In  December,  1795,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Institute,,  then  just  founded.  In  1798  Cuvier  published 
his  “Tableau  eldmentaire  des  Animaux,”  in  which  he 
began  to  apply  his  principles  on  the  subordination  of 
characters,  and  to  display  his  genius  for  classification. 
He  succeeded  Daubenton  as  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  College  of  France  in  1800,  and  then  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  “Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
which  proved  very  successful. 

About  1802  he  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  married  Madame  Duvaucel, 
the  widow  of  a  farmer-general.  He  contributed  to  the 
“Annales  du  Museum”  a  series  of  memoirs  on  fossil 
bones,  with  plates  skilfully  designed  and  engraved  by 
himself.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  councillor  to  the 
Imperial  University,  and  in  several  ensuing  years  pre¬ 
sided  over  commissions  charged  to  visit  ana  organize 
academies  or  colleges  in  Italy,  Holland,  etc.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1812  a  collection  of  his  treatises  on  fossil  bones, 
with  an  admirable  preliminary  “  Discourse  on  the  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe.”  In  this  important 
work  he  propounds  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  forms 
in  organized  beings,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  :  that  the  career  of  man  on  this  planet  began  about 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ago ;  that  no  vestiges  of  the 
human  species  are  found  among  fossil  remains ;  that  the 
present  form  of  the  continents  was  produced  by  a  great 
revolution  which  occurred  before  the  origin  of  existing 
animal  species.  Cuvier  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  mas¬ 
ter  of  requests  in  1813,  and  councillor  of  state  in  1814. 

He  produced  in  1817  his  celebrated  “Animal  King¬ 
dom,”  (“  RAgne  animal  distribuA  d’aprfcs  son  Organisa¬ 
tion,”  in  4  vols.,)  by  which  he  made  a  new  arrangement 
of  animals  into  four  divisions,  the  Vertebrata,  the  Mol- 
lusca,  the  Articulata,  and  the  Radiata.  This  work  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  highest  rank  among  books  of  the 
kind,  and  became  generally  the  basis  or  guide  of  zoo¬ 
logical  studies  throughout  Europe.  The  introduction  is 
a  rapid  and  profound  summary  of  the  animal  functions, 
and  a  clear  expose  of  the  natural  method  which  he  first 
applied  to  zoology.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1818,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  in  1820. 
In  1822,  as  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Faculties  of  Protestant 
Theology.  In  1823  he  began  the  publication  of  his 
splendid  “Natural  History  of  Fishes,”  of  which  eight 
volumes  were  finished  during  his  life.  He  wrote  many 
admirable  notices  of  scientific  men  for  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle.”  From  1819  until  his  death  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  committee  of  the  interior,  and  rendered 
important  civil  services  to  the  state.  He  was  made  a 
peer  of  France  in  1831.  His  great  activity  was  unabated 
by  age,  and  he  died  peacefully  in  May,  1832.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  anato¬ 
my,  in  which  he  attained  such  skill  that,  with  a  small 
fragment  of  a  characteristic  part  of  an  animal,  he  could 
determine  the  class,  order,  and  even  genus  to  which  it 
belonged.  Cuvier  also  made  great  improvements  in 
geology.  He  left  unfinished  a  philosophic  work  of  high 
order  on  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  he 
began  in  1830  to  develop  in  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
College  of  France.  As  a  professor  he  equalled  or  sur¬ 
passed  his  predecessors  in  facility  of  elocution,  in  clear¬ 
ness  of  ideas,  and  in  the  art  of  sustaining  the  attention 
in  philosophic  or  historical  digressions,  which  revealed 
the  great  variety  and  extent  of  his  attainments.  In 
respect  to  this  almost  universal  aptitude  and  excellence, 
he  has  been  compared  to  Aristotle ;  and  the  comparison 
would  have  been  more  remarkable  if  the  fall  of  Napo¬ 
leon  had  not  frustrated  a  design  to  confide  to  Cuvier  the 
direction  of  the  education  of  the  heir  of  the  empire. 
His  head  was  large,  his  features  regular,  and  his  expres¬ 
sion  noble  and  dignified,  and  indicative  of  great  force. 
His  disposition  was  social  and  amiable,  and  his  moral 
character  eminently  high-toned. 

See  Parisot,  “  l£loge  de  Cuvier A.  de  Candolle,  “  Notice 
sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  G.  Cuvier ;”  R.  Lee,  “  Memoir  of  Baron 
Cuvier,”  1833;  Duvernoy,  “  Notice  historique  sur  les  Ouvrages  et 
la  Vie  de  G.  Cuvier,”  1833  ;  Louts  de  Lom^nie,  “  G.  Cuvier,  par  ud 
Homme  de  Rien,”  1841 ;  Flourens,  “  Cuvier,  Histoire  de  ses  Tra- 
vaux,”  1845 ;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  May,  1811-January,  1836. 


Cuvillier-Fleury,  kii'vA'yi'  fluh're',  (Alfred  Au¬ 
guste,)  a  French  author,  born  in  1802.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  Academy  in  1866.  Among  his  works  are  “  Por¬ 
traits  politiques  et  rAvolutionnaires,”  (1851,)  “Etudes 
historiques,”  (1854-59,)  etc.  Died  in  1887. 

Cuyler,  kl'ler,  (Theodore  Ledyard,)  D.D.,  an  able 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  at  Aurora,  New  York,  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1822.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1841,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1846,  and  held  pastorates  in  Trenton,  New  York,  and 
Brooklyn.  He  has  published  several  religious  and  devo¬ 
tional  works. 

Cuyp  or  Kuyp,  koip,  (Albert,)  a  celebrated  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Dort  in  1606,  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Jacob  Gerritse  Cuyp,  a  painter  of  much  merit. 
He  painted  with  great  success  landscapes,  cattle,  views 
of  rivers,  moonlight-scenes,  frost-pieces,  flowers,  etc. 
No  painter  perhaps  has  surpassed  him  in  harmony  ot 
colour  and  in  the  purity  of  his  aerial  tint.  He  represented 
by  the  appropriate  tone  the  different  periods  of  the  day, 
and  gave  his  productions  the  merit  of  fidelity  to  nature. 
His  works  are  highly  prized  in  England,  where  as  much 
as  two  thousand  guineas  have  frequently  been  paid  for 
one  of  them.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  as  late  as  1683. 
Ruskin  calls  him  the  principal  master  of  pastoral  land¬ 
scape,  and  says,  “  Cuyp  can  indeed  paint  sunlight,  the 
best  that  Holland’s  sun  can  show.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
natural  gifts,  and  sees  broadly,  nay,  even  seriously,  finds 
out  that  there  are  reflections  in  water.  A  brewer  by 
trade,  he  feels  the  quiet  of  a  summer  afternoon,  and  his 
work  will  make  you  marvellously  drowsy.  It  is  good 
for  nothing  else  that  I  know  of.”  (“Modern  Painters.”) 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc.;  Bryan, 
“Dictionary  of  Painters/’ 

Cuyp  or  Kuyp,  (Jacob  Gerritse,)  the  Old,  a 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  father  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Dort  about  1575,  was  a  pupil  of  A.  Bloemaert.  Died 
about  1650. 

Cuza,  koo'zii,  or  Cou'za,  (Alexander  John,)  a 
Roumanian  prince,  born  at  Galatz,  March  20,  1820.  He 
became  Moldavian  war  minister  in  1858,  Prince  of  Mol¬ 
davia  in  1859,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  Prince  of 
Wallachia  also.  In  1861  he  proclaimed  the  union  of 
the  two  countries,  under  the  name  of  Roumania.  His 
arbitrary  measures  led  to  conspiracies,  and  in  1866  he 
was  expelled  the  country.  Died  in  exile,  May  15,  1873. 

Cyaxare.  See  Cyaxares. 

£y-ax'a-re§,  [Gr.  K va^aprjc;  Fr.  Cyaxare,  sc'tks'tR',1 
a  warlike  king  of  the  Medes,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
ascended  the  throne  about  634  b.c.  According  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  and  became 
tributary  to  them  for  many  years.  A  war  which  he  waged 
for  five  years  against  the  King  of  Lydia  was  terminated 
about  610  by  the  terror  caused  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  predicted  by  Thales.  The  Scythians  were  driven  out 
of  Media  in  607  b.c  About  606  he  took  Nineveh,  with 
the  aid  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  He  died  in  594  B.c, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Astyages. 

See  Volney,  “Nouvelles  R4cherches  sur  l’Histoire  ancienne.” 

Cyaxares  II.,  King  of  the  Medes,  was  the  son  of 
Astyages,  and  uncle  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  According  to 
Xenophon,  he  became  king  about  560  B.c. ;  but  Herodo¬ 
tus  does  not  mention  him.  He  is  probably  identical 
with  Darius  the  Mede  of  the  Scriptures,  who  succeeded 
Belshazzar  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  conquest  about 
538  b.c.  (See  Daniel  vi.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Cyrus. 

Cybebe.  See  Cybele. 

C^b'e-le  or  Cjf-be'le,* **  [Gr.  Kv/3eAy  or  Kt fifth] ;  Fr. 
Cybele,  (se'b£l%)]  called  also  Q!y-be'be  [Gr.  Kv/^/fy] 
and  Rlie'a,  [Gr.  T da,  'Pea,  or  T eiij;  Fr.  RAe,  ri,]  a  god- 

*  The  best  scholars  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  penultimate  vowel 
in  Cybele  ought  to  be  short ;  although  the  feet  that  CybebEj  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  always  has  the  penultima  long,  might  well 
suggest  the  strong  probability  that  the  ancients  themselves  were  not 
uniform  in  their  pronunciation  of  the  vowel,  Byron,  who  is  generally 
extremely  accurate  in  the  accentuation  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
names,  taking  advantage  doubtless  of  this  uncertainty,  has  adopted 
the  more  euphonious  pronunciation — Cybele.  Speaking  of  Venice, 
ne  says: 

**  She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers.” 

Child*  Harold,  canto  iv.  stania  a. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  k,  fe,  A,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e  X,  6,  u,  y,  short ;  9,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mfit;  nfit;  good;  moon* 
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dess  of  classic  mythology,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  (Ge,)  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  “  Mother  of  the  Gods,”  or  “  Great  Mother.” 
She  was  the  wife  of  Saturn,  (Cronos,)  and  mother  of 
Jupiter  and  the  other  principal  gods.  One  of  the  chief 
places  of  her  worship  was  Pessinus,  a  town  of  Galatia, 
above  which  rose  Mount  Dindymus,  whence  her  surname 
of  Dindyme'ne.  She  was  also  called  “  Berecynthia,” 
or  “  Berecynthia  Mater,”  (the  “  Berecynthian  Mother,”) 
from  the  hill  Berecynthus,  where  she  had  a  temple. 
She  is  often  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions,  and  always  has  a  crown  of  towers  on  her  head. 
Her  priests  were  called  Corybantes. 

See  Kkightlby’s  “  Mythology.” 

Cyb6  or  Cib6,  che-bo',  (Arano  or  Aaron,)  the 
ancestor  of  a  noble  Genoese  family,  was  born  of  Greek 
origin  at  Rhodes  in  1377.  He  was  Viceroy  of  Naples 
about  1442,  and  died  in  1457,  leaving  a  son,  who  became 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485.  Innocent  Cybo  was  a 
grandson  of  that  pope,  a  nephew  of  Clement  VII.  and 
of  Leo  X.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  he  afterwards  obtained  four  archbishoprics. 
His  merit  is  extolled  by  historians.  Died  in  1550.  Al- 
berico  Cybo  Malaspina  inherited  the  sovereignty  of 
Massa  and  Carrara  in  1553,  and  died  about  1620. 

Cyclopes.  See  Cyclops. 

£y'clops,  [Gr.  Kvxlcjip,]  plural,  £?y-clo'pe§,  a  fabu¬ 
lous  race  of  giants,  having  each  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  According  to  the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  they 
were  the  sons  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  were  named  Brontes, 
Steropes,  and  Arges,  and  their  business  was  to  forge 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter.  Homer  represents  them  as  a 
gigantic  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  and  cannibals 
who  lived  in  Sicily.  According  to  a  later  tradition,  they 
were  assistants  of  Vulcan,  in  whose  workshop  they  fabri¬ 
cated  armour  for  gods  and  heroes. 

See  the  “Odyssey,”  book  ix.,  and  Virgil's  “iEneid,”  book  iiL 
617-681,  and  book  viii.  370-448. 

Cjfc'nus,  [Gr.  Kvicvog,]  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  the 
father  of  Tenes.  He  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and,  though  invulnerable  by  iron,  was  choked 
to  death  by  Achilles,  and  changed  into  a  swan. 

£yd'I-as,  [Gr.  Kvdtaf,]  a  Greek  painter,  bom  in  the 
isle  of  Cythnus,  lived  about  360  b.c. 

$y'don,  a  Greek  sculptor,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lived 
in  the  time  of  Phidias. 

Cygne,  du,  dii  sfefi,  (Martin,)  a  Flemish  scholar  and 
writer,  born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1619.  He  taught  rhetoric 
in  various  colleges  with  much  celebrity.  He  published 
“  The  Art  of  Rhetoric,”  (“Ars  Rhetorica,”  1659,)  “The 
Art  of  Poetry,”  (“  Ars  Poetica,”)  and  other  works,  which 
were  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1669. 

yl-le'nl-us,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  which  see. 
yna.  See  Cynane. 

Cyneegeirus,  sin-ee-jl'rus,  [K waiyeipog,]  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  remarkable  for  his  courage,  was  the  brother  of 
ALschylus  the  poet.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.C., 
he  pursued  the  Persians  to  the  sea,  and  seized  a  ship 
with  his  hand,  “which,”  says  Herodotus,  “was  cut  off.” 
Other  writers  add  that,  having  lost  both  hands,  he  seized 
the  vessel  with  his  teeth. 

Cynaethus  or  Cinsethus,  se-nee'thus,  [K ivcudoc  or 
K vvmtfof,]  a  Greek  rhapsodist,  born  at  Chios  (Scio)  at 
a  date  which  is  not  ascertained.  He  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  “  Hymn  to  Apollo”  sometimes  attributed 
to  Homer.  According  to  Eustathius,  he  was  the  first 
who  collected  and  arranged  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Qy-na'n?,  Qjfn'na,  or  Qy'na,  [Gr.  Kwavr],  Kvwa, 
or  Kirva,]  a  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  was  married  to  her 
cousin  Amyntas,  who  died  in  336  B.c.  About  322  B.c. 
she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perdiccas. 

Cynna.  See  Cynane. 

Qfn-o  -su'ra,  [Gr.  K vvocovpa;  Fr.  Cynosure,  se'no'- 
ziiR';  Eng.  £y*n'osure,]  a  nymph  of  Ida,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter,  who  placed  her  among 
the  stars.  The  name  is  applied  to  Ursa  Minor,  which 
includes  the  North  Star. 

Cynosure.  See  Cynosura. 

^u'thl-a,  [Gr.  Kw0«i,]  a  surname  of  Diana. 
yn'thi-us,  [Gr.  Kwflojf,]  a  surname  of  Apollo. 


9^p'rl-an,  [Lat.  Cypria'nus;  Fr.  Cyprien,  se'- 
pRe-lN',]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  an  eminent  Latin 
Father,  who  was  often  called  Thas'ciua  Caecil'iua 
Cypria'nus,  was  probably  born  at  Carthage  about  20c 
a.d.  In  early  life  he  gained  distinction  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  He  had  been  converted  only  a  few  years  when 
he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  248  A.D.  About 
250  the  emperor  Decius  commenced  a  persecution,  during 
which  Cyprian  retired  from  Carthage  and  remained  in 
concealment,  for  which  he  was  censured.  In  251  a.d. 
he  assembled  a  council  on  the  question  of  reinstating  apos¬ 
tates  who  had  lapsed  under  the  pressure  of  persecution, 
and  he  favoured  a  moderate  course.  His  decision,  that 
baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics  is  null  and 
void,  caused  a  violent  controversy  between  him  and  the 
pope,  Stephen.  He  suffered  martyrdom  under  Valerian  in 
258  a.d.  Cyprian  was  eminent  for  learning,  eloquence,  and 
ascetic  zeal,  and  has  left  numerous  epistles  and  tracts, 
which  are  extant,  and  afford  valuable  information  on  the 
views  and  discipline  of  the  early  Church.  Among  them 
are  treatises  “ On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,”  “On  Mor¬ 
tality,”  and  “  On  the  Grace  of  God.” 

See  Ghrvaise,  “Vie  de  Saint-Cyprien,”  1717;  Poole,  “Life and 
Times  of  Saint  Cyprian,”  1840;  Cave,  “Scriptorum  Ecdesiastico- 
rum  Historia F.  W.  Rbttbbrg,  “  C.  Cyprianus,  dargestellt  nach 
seinem  Leben,”  etc.,  1831. 

CyprianL  See  Cipriani. 

Cyprianus  or  Cyprien.  See  Cyprian. 

Cyr'il,  (called  the  Great,)  a  celebrated  instructor  in 
the  law-school  of  Berytus,  in  Syria.  He  lived  before 
500  a.d.  Only  fragments  remain  of  his  works.  Another 
Cyril  was  a  jurist  who  lived  after  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

£jfp'ae-lus,  [Gr.  Kfi/^eAof,]  tyrant  of  Corinth,  a  semi- 
fabulous  person,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  thirty 
years,  and  to  have  died  about  625  b.c. 

Cyrano.  See  Bergerac. 

Qy-ro'ne,  [Gr.  K vpqvq,]  a  mythical  nymph,  beloved  by 
Apollo,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aristaeus. 

See  Virgil,  “Georgica,”  book  iv.  321-548. 

Car'll  or  Sy-ril'lus,  [Gr.  KvpdXog ;  Fr.  Cyrille, 
se'rfel',]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  that  city  in  315  a. d.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  or  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  351.  In  that  year, 
it  is  reported,  a  great  luminous  cross  appeared  in  the  sky 
over  Golgotha.  He  had  a  controversy  with  Acacius,  an 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  caused  him  to  be  deposed 
in  358.  After  this  he  was  twice  banished,  and  finally 
restored  about  380  a.d.  He  predicted  the  failure  of 
Julian’s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in 
363,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  eruptions  of  fire, 
etc.,  as  stated  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Died  in  386 
A.D.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  eighteen  catecheses, 
or  lectures  to  catechumens,  which  have  great  value  and 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  theologians  and  antiquaries. 

See  Socrates,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Cbillier,  “  Histoire 
de*  Auteurs  sacr^s;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Cave, 
“  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia.” 

Cyril  or  CyriHus,  Saint,  an  arrogant  and  turbulent 
prelate,  born  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  became  Archbishop 
of  that  place  in  412  A.D.  He  manifested  his  fanatical 
zeal  by  driving  the  Jews  out  of  the  city,  and  quarrelled 
with  Orestes,  the  governor.  He  instigated  his  monks  or 
partisans  to  murder  the  celebrated  and  accomplished 
Hypatia,  whose  influence  perhaps  excited  his  envy.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  he  maintained  a  long 
controversy  with  Nestorius,  and  presided  in  431  over  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  by  which  Nestorius  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic.  A  council  convoked  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  in  that  year  excommunicated  Cyril.  He  wrote, 
in  Greek,  numerous  works,  chiefly  controversial,  which 
are  still  extant.  Died  in  444  a.d. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Cave,  “Scriptorum  Ec- 
clesiasticorum  Historia;”  Tillemont,  “ M^moires  eccl^siastiques.” 

Cyril,  Saint,  also  called  Constantine,  was  bom  at 
Thessalonica.  About  848  a.d.  he  propagated  the  gos¬ 
pel  among  the  Slaves  and  Bulgarians  with  great  success. 
Pie  had  a  brother,  Method  (or  Methud)  or  Methodius, 
who  co-operated  with  him.  He  invented  the  Slavonian 
alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible,  or  part  of  it,  into 
that  language.  Died  about  868  a.d. 


See  J.  Dobrowsky,  “Cyrill  und  Methud  der  Slawen  Apostev 
1823;  Jan  Holy,  “Cyrillo-Methodiada,”  1837. 

Cyr'il-Lu'car,  [Fr.  Cyrille- Lucar,  se'r£l'  lii'kfR', 


^  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  ($J|f=\See  Explanations,  p.  2y ) 
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Lat.  Cyril'lus  Luca'ris,]  a  Greek  Protestant  prelate, 
born  in  Candia  in  1572.  In  his  youth  he  visited  Ger¬ 
many,  and  adopted,  or  at  least  studied,  the  Reformed 
doctrines.  Having  been  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1621,  he  made  an  effort  to  spread  Protestant 
principles  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  was  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Rhodes.  He  recovered  his  see,  was  again 
expelled,  and  was  strangled,  it  is  said,  about  1637. 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique ;”  J.  Avmon,  “Lettres 
anecdotiques  de  Cyrille-Lucar,”  etc 

Cyrille,  the  French  of  Cyril,  which  see. 

Cyrillo.  See  Cirillo. 

Cyrillus.  See  Cyril. 

QJyr-nae'us,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  in 
Corsica  in  1474,  wrote  a  “History  of  Corsica,”  (1506.) 

Cy'rus,  [Gr.  K vpof*  or  Kvpog  6  TTaXaioq  or  apxaiog,  (t.e. 
“Cyrus  the  ancient”  or  “elder;”)  It.  Ciro,  chee'ro; 
Persian,  Kai-Khosroo  or  -KhosrO,]  surnamed  the 
Great,  the  second  prince  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  heroes,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  and  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  As- 
tyages,  King  of  Media.  His  history  is  supposed  to 
be  much  embellished  with  fabulous  tales.  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  in  his  time  there  were  three  different 
versions  of  that  history.  According  to  the  account  which 
Herodotus  adopted,  Astyages,  being  warned  in  a  dream 
that  his  daughter’s  son  would  become  king,  commanded 
an  officer,  named  Harpagus,  to  kill  the  infant.  Harpagus, 
however,  ordered  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Astyages  to 
expose  the  child  on  the  mountains ;  but  he  spared  its  life, 
and  the  future  hero  was  educated  as  a  shepherd.  Cyrus 
was  afterwards  restored  to  his  parents,  and,  having  in¬ 
cited  the  Persians  to  revolt,  defeated  Astyages,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  559  b.c.  According  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  he  succeeded  Cyaxares,  his  mother’s  brother. 
Ecbatana  was  one  of  his  capitals.  He  extended  his  do¬ 
minions  by  the  conquest  of  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  in 
546,  and  of  several  princes  or  states.  He  marched  with 
a  large  army  against  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
whose  king  was  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 
Having  diverted  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  after  a 
long  siege,  he  entered  the  city  by  the  dry  channel  of  the 
river,  while  the  impious  king  ana  court  were  feasting,  in 
538  b.c.  The  capture  of  Babylon  is  the  epoch  at  which 
sacred  and  profane  history  form  their  first  connection. 
(See  Daniel  v.,  and  Ezra  i.-vi.)  It  was  foretold  in  the 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xlv.  1,  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have 
holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him,”  etc.  (See  also 
Isaiah  xlvi.  and  xlvii.)  About  536  Cyrus  issued  an  edict 
that  the  Jewish  captives  of  Babylon  should  return  home 
and  rebuild  the  temple  of  their  holy  city,  and  proclaimed, 
“The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth ;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him 
an  house  at  Jerusalem,”  etc.  His  next  important  enter¬ 
prise  appears  to  have  been  the  invasion  of  the  country  of 
the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  nation  who  lived  north  of  the 
Araxes  (Arras)  and  were  ruled  by  Queen  Tomyris.  After 
gaining  several  battles,  (says  Herodotus,)  he  was  drawn 
into  an  ambush,  defeated,  and  killed,  in  529  B.c.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Xenophon  and  Ctesias,  Cyrus  died  a  natural  death 
at  Pasargadae.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cambyses. 

See  Xenophon,  “  Cyropaedia Diodorus  Siculus,  books  ii.,  ix., 
x.,  xvii.,  and  xxxi. ;  Schubart,  “Programma  de  Cyro,”  1743;  F. 
Hansen,  “Disputatio  de  Cyro  majore,”  1781 ;  Wrtzkb,  “Cyrus  der 
Griinder  des  Persischen  Reiches,”  1849;  Gerhard,  “Dissertatio  de 
Cyro  primo  Persarum  Monarcha,”  1653 ;  Arrhenius,  “  Dissertatio 
de  Cyro  Monarcha,”  1693;  J.  L.  Frey,  “Dissertatio  histories  de 
Cyro,”  etc.,  1706. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  was  the  second  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  King  of  Persia,  and  of  Parysatis.  During  the 
reign  of  his  father  he  was  appointed  (in  407  B.c.)  Satrap 
of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  etc.  At  the  death  of  Darius,  in  404, 
the  eldest  son,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Cyrus,  having  formed  a  design  to  dethrone  his 
brother,  employed  Clearchus,  a  Spartan,  to  raise  a  large 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  In  the  year  401  B.c.  he 
marched  from  Sardis  with  an  army  who  were  at  first 
kept  ignorant  of  their  destination.  At  Cunaxa,  in  the 

*  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Kohr ,  a  Persian  word  sig¬ 
nifying  “sun.” 


province  of  Babylon,  he  met  the  immense  army  of  Arta¬ 
xerxes.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrus  gained  the  advantage  in 
the  first  attack,  until  Cyrus,  who  rashly  exposed  himself 
in  the  front  rank,  was  killed,  after  wounding  his  rival. 
His  character  is  highly  praised  by  Xenophon,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  who  ascribes  to  him 
great  generosity,  and  other  qualities  adapted  to  win  the 
popular  favour. 

See  Grotb,  “History  of  Greece;”  Thirlwall,  “History  ok 
Greece;”  Xenophon,  “Hellenica,”  and  “Anabasis;”  Plutarch, 
“Lysander”  and  “Artaxerxes;”  James  Rennell,  “  Illustrations  of 
the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from  Sardis  to 
Babylon,”  eta,  1816. 

Cyrus,  (Flavius,)  a  Greek  or  Byzantine  poet,  born 
at  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  flourished  about  450  A.D. 

Cysat,  se-s&t'  or  se'zi',  [Lat.  Cysa'tus,]  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste,)  a  Swiss  astronomer,  born  at  Lucerne  in  1588; 
died  in  1657. 

Qy-the'ra,  Cyth-e-re'a,  Cytherei'a,  or  Qjf-the', 

rl-as,  [Gr.  K  vOr/pa,  K  vdtpeia,  or  K  vOyptac,]  a  surname  of  the 
goddess  Venus,  which  see. 

Czacki,  chlts'kee,  (Thaddeus,)  Count,  a  patriotic 
Polish  statesman  and  writer,  born  in  Volhynia  in  1765, 
He  was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Cracow,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  several  com¬ 
missions  by  Stanislas  Augustus.  About  1800  the  Czar 
of  Russia  made  him  a  privy  councillor.  He  zealously 
promoted  education,  by  opening  primary  schools,  and 
other  means.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  one 
on  “The  Laws  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,”  (1801.)  Died 
in  1813. 

See  Alois  Osinski,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  T.  Czacki,”  1816; 
“Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale.” 

Czacki,  (Vladimir,)  a  Polish  cardinal,  born  at  Poryck 
April  16,  1834.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  his  elder 
sister  had  married  Prince  Odescalchi,  and  became  a 
prelate  in  the  papal  household,  where  late  in  the  reign 
of  Pius  IX.  his  ability,  culture,  and  learning  found  recog 
nition.  He  performed  delicate  and  important  diplomatic 
services  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  was  nuncio  in  France 
from  1879  to  1882,  and  was  made  Archbishop  of  Salami* 
in partibus  in  1879,  and  a  cardinal-priest  in  1882.  He  was 
of  the  family  of  Count  Thaddeus  Czacki.  Died  in  1888. 

Czajkowski,  chl-kov'skee,  written  also  Czaykow- 
ski,  (Michael,)  Sadik  Pasha,  a  Polish  novelist  and 
general,  born  in  Podolia  about  1808.  He  fought  against 
Russia  in  1831,  and  a  few  years  later  removed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  To  avoid  being  given  up  on  demand  of  the 
Russian  court,  he  adopted  the  Moslem  religion,  (1851,) 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Mohammed  Sadik.  During 
the  war  against  Russia  (1853-55)  he  had  the  rank  of 
pasha,  and  commanded  an  army.  Died  in  1886. 

Czarniecki,  chlRn-yfits'kee,  (Stephen,)  a  famous 
Polish  general,  born  in  1599.  He  performed  many 
daring  and  successful  exploits  in  the  war  against  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden  between  1655  and  1660,  and  was  saluted 
as  the  liberator  of  Poland.  Polish  writers  compare  him 
to  the  French  Du  Guesclin.  He  also  defeated  the  Cos¬ 
sacks,  (1661,)  and  had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army  when  he  died  in  1665. 

See  M.  Kraiewski,  “  Histoire  de  Czarniecki” 

Czartoryski,  chaR-to-ris '  kee,  (  Adam  Casimir,  ) 
Prince,  a  Polish  nobleman,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1731,  was 
the  first-cousin  of  King  Stanislas.  His  rank,  fortune,  and 
talents  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
He  became  starost-general  of  Podolia,  and  afterwards 
marshal  or  master  of  the  ordnance  in  the  Austrian  army. 
In  1812  he  was  president  or  marshal  of  the  Diet  which 
met  to  establish  a  new  confederation.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Chodzko,  “  La  Pologne  illustrle ;”  LomAnie,  “  Galerie  des 
Contemporains.  ” 

Czartoryski,  (Adam  George,)  Prince,  an  eminent 
Polish  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  War¬ 
saw  in  1770.  Having  fought  against  Russia  in  1 792,  he  was 
taken  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  a  hostage,  and  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  who,  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  (about  1802,)  appointed  him 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  attended  the  Czar  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805,  and  retired  from  office  about 
1808.  From  1803  to  1821  he  was  curator  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wilna.  He  supported  the  popular  cause  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  in  January,  1831,  was  elected 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  C,  i,  Q,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nflt;  good;  moon. 
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president  of  the  new  government,  which  he  directed  with 
ability,  until  the  victories  of  the  Russians  compelled  him 
to  resign,  in  August,  1831,  He  then  became  an  exile, 
and  resided  in  Paris  until  his  death,  in  July,  1861. 

See  J.  B.  Ostrowski.  “A.  G.  Prince  Czartoryski, ”  Paris,  1845; 
"Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1861. 

Czartoryski,  (Isabella  or  Elizabeth,)  the  daughter 
of  Count  Flemming  of  Saxony,  born  in  1743,  became  the 
wife  of  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  noticed  above.  She 
gained  celebrity  and  much  political  influence  by  her 
beauty  and  mental  endowments.  Died  in  1835. 

Czartoryski,  (Michael  Frederick,)  a  noble  Pole, 
born  about  1695.  By  his  wealth,  energy,  and  talents,  he 
acquired  great  political  power,  and  in  1752  was  chosen 
grand  chancellor  of  Lithuania.  In  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  Poland,  he  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Russian  court,  and  thus  unintentionally  contributed 
to  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  which  followed  in  1772. 
Died  in  1775. 

See  Fkrrand,  “  Histoire  des  trois  D^membrements  dela  Pologne." 

Czaykowski.  See  Czajkowski. 

Czech,  ch$K,  or  Cech,  (Swatopluk,)  a  Bohemian 
(Czech)  poet,  born  at  Ostredek,  February  21,  1846.  His 
verse  has  a  fine  epic  quality,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best 
fruit  of  the  recent  Bohemian  renaissance. 

Czechowicz,  chfiK'o-vitch, (Simon,)  a  Polish  painter, 
born  at  Cracow  in  1689;  died  in  1775. 

Czecz,  tsftts,  (JAnos,)  a  Hungarian  general,  born  in 
1822,  served  in  the  battles  of  1848,  and  published  in  1850 
an  account  of  the  campaign  of  Bern  in  Transylvania. 

Czelakowski,  (a  Bohemian  poet.)  See  Celakowski. 

Czermak,  chgR'm&k,  (Johann  Nepomuk,)  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  physician,  born  at  Prague,  June  17,  1828.  He  was 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  at  Graz 
in  1855—56,  held  professorships  of  physiology  at  Cracow, 
Pesth,  Jena,  and  Leipsic,  and  died  at  the  last-named  place, 
September  16,  1873.  He  wrote  biological  and  physio¬ 


logical  treatises,  and  introduced,  if  he  did  not  invent, 
the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  and  rhinoscope  as  means  of 
diagnosis  in  disease.  His  brother  Jaroslav  (born  1831, 
died  1878)  was  a  painter  of  some  eminence. 

Czerni-fch^R'nee)  George, or  Kara-(kd-r3.')  George, 
(i.e.  “Black  George,”)  a  Servian  chief,  born  about  1766, 
was  originally  a  peasant.  Having  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage,  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Servians 
in  a  revolt  against  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  liberated 
Servia  in  1807.  He  ruled  that  province  with  rigour 
until  1813,  when,  abandoned  by  his  ally  the  Czar,  he  was 
compelled  by  a  Turkish  army  to  fly  from  Servia.  He 
returned  in  1817,  was  arrested,  and  put  to  death. 

Czerny,  ts^R'nee,  (Karl,)  a  pianist  and  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Vienna,  February  21,  1791.  He  published 
a  great  number  of  compositions  of  every  species  for  the 
piano-forte,  but  was  especially  famous  as  a  teacher. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Franz  Liszt,  Theodor  Dohler, 
and  other  distinguished  musicians.  Died  July  ic,  1857. 

Czoernig.  See  Czornig. 

Czornig  or  Czoernig,  choR'nig,  (Karl,)  Baron,  a 
statistician,  born  at  Czernhausen,  Bohemia,  in  1804.  In 
1840  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  in 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  became  an  imperial  councillor* 
In  1852  he  published  his  “Ethnographic  Chart  of  the 
Austrian  Monarchy,”  with  text.  Died  October  5,  1889. 

Czuczor,  tsoot'soR',  (George,)  a  popular  Hungarian 
poet  and  prose-writer,  born  at  And6d,  in  the  county  of 
Neutra,  in  1800.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  Benedictin* 
monk.  He  expressed  liberal  and  national  ideas  in  epic 
poems  entitled  “The  Battle  of  Augsburg”  (1824)  and 
“John  Huniade,”  and  other  poems,  which  exposed  him 
to  persecution  from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Id 
1844  the  Hungarian  Academy  confided  to  him  the  impor¬ 
tant  task  of  compiling  a  national  dictionary.  Having 
united  with  Kossuth  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was 
confined  in  prison  until  1850.  Died  September  9,  1866. 


D. 


Daa,  dau,  (Ludvig  Kristensen,)  a  Norwegian  writer, 
born  in  Saltdalen,  Nordland,  in  1809.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “  Swedish-Norwegian  Hand-Dictionary,”  (“  Svensk- 
Norsk  Haandordbog,”  2  vols.,  1841.)  Died  June  12,  1877. 

Daae,  daw'$h,  (Ludvig  Ludvigsson,)  a  Norwegian 
historian,  born  in  Aremark,  December  7,  1834.  He  has 
published  local  and  diocesan  histories,  valued  for  thor¬ 
oughness  and  impartiality,  and  collected  much  material 
for  Norwegian  history  from  Danish  sources. 

Dab'ney,  (Richard,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Louisa  county,  Virginia,  about  1787.  His  “  Poems  and 
Translations”  (1812)  contain  passages  of  much  merit. 
Died  in  1825. 

Dacb,  dlK,  (Johann,)  a  German  painter,  born  at  Co¬ 
logne  about  1560.  He  was  patronized  by  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II.,  who  sent  him  to  Italy  to  design  antique 
models.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Vienna,  where  he 
painted  many  fine  pictures  for  the  court.  Died  about 
1650. 

See  Dkscamps,  “Vie  de*  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Dach,  (Simon,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Memel  in 
1605,  became  professor  of  poetry  at  Konigsberg  about 
1638.  His  hymns  were  for  a  long  time  popular.  He 
also  wrote  odes  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1659. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Gkbaubr, 
"S.  Dach  und  seine  Freunde  als  Kirchenlieder-Dichter,”  1828. 

Daciano,  di-chj'no,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  physician, 
bom  in  Friuli  in  1520;  died  in  1576. 

Dacier,  dt'se-A  ,  (  AndrH:,)  an  eminent  French  scholar 
and  critic,  born  at  Castres  in  1651,  was  the  husband  of 
Madame  Dacier,  still  more  famous  as  a  classical  scholar. 
He  studied  at  Saumur  under  Tannegui-Lefevre,  father 
of  the  lady  just  named.  Having  removed  to  Paris,  he 
was  employed  as  one  of  the  collaborators  on  the  editions 
of  the  classics  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin.  He  edited 
Pomponius  Festus,  (1681,)  Horace,  (1689,)  and  the  “Re¬ 
flections  of  M.  Antoninus,”  and  translated  into  French 
Aristotle’s  “  Poetica,”  Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  (1721,)  and 


other  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  librarian  to  tht 
king.  Died  in  1722. 

See  NicAron,  “M^moires.” 

Dacier,  (Anne  Lef£:vre,)  universally  known  as 
Madame  Dacier,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Saumur  in  1654,  was  instructed  by  her  father,  and  was 
a  fellow-student  with  M.  Dacier.  It  is  related  that  while 
still  a  child  she  used  to  overhear  the  lessons  given  to  her 
brother  while  she  was  engaged  in  embroidering,  and  that 
even  under  these  disadvantages  she  greatly  surpassed 
him  in  learning.  One  day,  as  she  whispered  to  him  the 
answer  (which  he  was  unable  to  give)  to  a  question  that 
had  been  put  to  him,  her  father  first  discovered  her 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  learning,  and  from  that  time 
afforded  her  the  fullest  opportunity  for  cultivating  her 
mind.  In  1672,  when  she  was  about  eighteen,  she  went 
to  Paris  with  such  a  reputation  for  learning  that  she  was 
engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Montausier  to  edit,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  ot  tne  dauphin,  the  following  Latin  authors :  Aurelius 
Victor,  Florus,  (1674,)  and  Eutropius,  (1683.)  She  was 
married  in  1683.  In  1685  her  husband  and  herself  re¬ 
nounced  the  Protestant  for,  the  Catholic  religion.  She 
made  French  versions  of  Anacreon,  (1681,)  of  Terence, 
Plautus,  Homer’s  “  Iliad,”  (1699,)  and  of  the  “  Odyssey,” 
(1708.)  Her  essays  in  defence  of  Homer  against  La  Mothe 
and  Hardouin  display  an  enthusiasm  which  some  thought 
extravagant ;  but  her  zeal  for  the  ancient  classics  was 
seconded  by  Boileau,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  that 
famous  controversy  which  she  began,  and  who  estimated 
her  as  a  critic  far  higher  than  her  husband.  She  was 
designated  to  succeed  M.  Dacier  as  librarian  to  the  king 
in  case  she  survived  him ;  but  this  contingency  was  not 
realized,  as  she  died  in  1720.  She  appears  to  have  main¬ 
tained  her  fidelity  to  domestic  duties,  and  the  modesty 
indispensable  to  her  sex,  amidst  all  the  homage  and 
celebrity  which  she  merited  and  won.  Although  the 
editions  and  versions  of  the  Daciers  have  since  been 


«  as  k;  Q  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  t;  %h  as  in  this.  ((J^”See  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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surpassed,  they  must  ever  be  entitled  to  honour  and 
gratitude  as  the  first  who  enriched  the  French  literature 
with  the  immortal  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
genius.  Voltaire,  who  calls  her  one  of  the  prodigies  of 
that  age,  says,  “  No  woman  has  ever  rendered  greater 
services  to  literature.” 

See  Burette,  “  filoge  de  Madame  Dacier “  Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  Gin^rale Sainte-Beuve,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Dacier,  (Bon  Joseph,)  a  French  savant,  born  at  Va- 
logne,  in  Normandy,  in  1742,  went  to  Paris  in  early 
youth.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  in  1772,  and  in  1782  was  chosen  perpetual 
secretary  of  that  institution,  which  he  enriched  with 
numerous  historical  dissertations.  Though  he  favoured 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  Louis  XVI.  offered  him 
about  1791  the  portfolio  of  finance,  which  he  declined. 
At  the  creation  of  the  Institute,  in  1795,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences. 
He  was  a  useful  member  of  the  Tribunate  from  1802 
until  its  suppression.  In  1822  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy.  Dacier  composed  eulogies  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Academicians  from  1782  to  1826,  and 
translated  the  “Cyropaedia”  of  Xenophon.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Silvester  de  Sacy,  “  Notice  sur  Dacier,”  1834 ;  Qu^rard, 
“  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Da  Costa,  (Claudio  Manoel.)  See  Costa,  da. 

Da  Costa,  d£  kos't&  (Emanuel  Mendez,)  was  foreign 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  author  of 
a  “Natural  History  of  Fossils,”  (1757,)  and  other  scien 
tific  works.  Died  about  1788. 

Da  Costa,  dH  kos'ta,  (Isaac,)  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  January  14,  1798,  of  Jewish  family,  grad¬ 
uated  as  doctor  of  laws  at  Leyden  in  1818,  and  in  1822 
became  an  orthodox  Protestant  Christian.  He  wrote 
many  volumes  of  poetry  of  decided  merit,  and  a  number 
of  theological  works.  Died  at  Leyden,  April  28,  i860. 

Da  Cos'ta,  (Jacob  M.,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician, 
born*  in  the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas,  West  Indies,  in 
1833.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Europe, 
and  in  1872  became  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  His  principal  work 
is  a  treatise  on  “  Medical  Diagnosis.”  Died  in  1900. 

Da  Cunha,  (J.  A.,)  a  Portuguese  mathematician 
and  poet,  lived  about  1790. 

Daddi,  did'dee,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Arezzo ;  died  in  1380. 

Daddi,  (Cosimo,)  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 
lived  about  1600. 

Dadin  or  Dadine.  See  Haute-Serre. 

Dadouville,  d£/doo'v£l',  (Jacques,)  a  satirical  and 
facetious  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

Daedalus,  d£d'a-lus,  [Gr.  A aidaTuoc;  Fr.  D&dale, 
d&'dtl',]  an  artist  and  inventor,  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  sculpture  and  in 
architecture,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  personification  of 
artistic  ingenuity.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  of  Crete,  and  the  invention  of  the  saw,  auger,  etc. 
It  is  said  that  he  made  wings,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  fly  from  Crete  to  Sicily,  and  that  his  son  Icarus,  who 
was  his  companion  in  this  aerial  voyage,  fell  into  that 
sea  which  has  since  been  named  the  Icarian  Sea. 

See  Pausanias,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix. ;  Hyginus,  “  Fabulae.” 

Dael,  van,  vtn  dill, (John  Francis,)  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1764;  died  in  1840. 

Daele,  van,  vtn  di'leh,  (John,)  a  Flemish  landscape- 
painter,  flourished  about  1560. 

Daendels,  dln'd?ls,  (Hermann  Willem,)  an  able 
Dutch  general,  born  at  Hattem  in  1762.  He  entered 
the  French  army  about  1792,  and  as  general  of  brigade 
served  under  Pichegru  in  Holland  in  1794.  He  became 
a  general  of  division  in  the  service  of  the  Batavian  re¬ 
public  about  1796,  and  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
state  until  1803,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  restored  to 
his  rank  by  King  Louis,  who  made  him  marshal  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  1807.  From  1808  to  1811  he  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
he  ruled  with  ability.  He  commanded  a  division  in 
Russia  in  1812.  Died  in  1818. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale Raffles,  “History  of 
Java,”  1817. 


Dagar,  d2t/g£R/,  (Jacques,)  a  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1640;  died  in  Denmark  in  1715. 

Dagg,  (John  Leadley,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  cler 
gyman,  born  at  Middleburg,  Virginia,  February  13, 179^ 
was  ordained  in  1817,  and  from  1844  to  1856  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mercer  University,  Penfield,  Georgia.  Among 
his  works  are  a  “Manual  of  Theology,”  (1857,)  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Moral  Science,”  (1859,)  and  “Evidences  of 
Christianity,”  (1868.)  Died  June  11,  1884. 

Dag'gett,  (David,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  law¬ 
yer  and  judge,  bom  at  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in 
1764,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  from  1813  to  1819.  He  became  instructor 
in  the  law  school  of  Yale  College  in  1824,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Kent  professor  of  law  in  1826.  In  1832  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  State.  Died  in  1851. 

D’Agincourt,  di'zhiN'kooR',  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis 
Seroux,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1730, 
obtained  the  office  of  farmer-general.  In  pursuing  the 
study  of  archaeology,  he  visited  various  countries  of 
Europe,  and  at  length  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  in  composing  an  extensive  and  valuable 
work,  entitled  “  History  of  Art  by  Monuments  from  its 
Decadence  in  the  Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration 
in  the  Sixteenth,”  (6  vols.  folio,  325  plates.)  The  last 
volume  appeared  in  1823.  Died  at  Rome  in  1814. 

Dagnan,  dtn'y&N',  (Isidore,)  a  skilful  French  land¬ 
scape-painter,  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1794,  won  a  gold 
medal  of  the  first  class  at  Paris  in  1831.  Among  his 
works  are  a  “View of  Lake  Geneva,”  and  “The  Bridge 
of  Nice,”  (1843.)  Died  November  8,  1873. 

Dagnan-Bouveret,  (Pascal  Adolphe  Jean,)  a 
French  painter,  born  at  Paris  in  1852.  He  studied 
with  Gerome,  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome,  re¬ 
ceived  a  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  and  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1892.  Among  his  best  works  are  “  Horses  at  the 
Watering  Trough”  and  “The  Parental  Blessing,” 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Russian  government. 

Dagobert.  See  Daimbert. 

Dag'o-b$rt  (or  dt'go'baiR')  [Lat.  Dagober'tus]  L, 
King  of  the  Franks,  bom  about  602  A.D.,  was  the  son 
of  Clotaire  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  628.  He  died  in 
638,  leaving  two  minor  sons,  Sigebert,  King  of  Austrasia, 
and  Clovis  II.,  King  of  Neustria. 

Dagobert  IL,  King  of  Austrasia,  was  the  son  and 
heir  of  Sigebert  II.,  who  died  in  656  A.D.  Grimoald, 
mayor  of  the  palace,  sent  the  infant  Dagobert  to  Scot¬ 
land,  reported  that  he  was  dead,  and  proclaimed  his  own 
son  as  king.  Dagobert  returned  in  674,  and  recovered 
the  kingdom,  but  was  assassinated  in  679. 

Dagobert  HI.,  King  of  the  Franks,  succeeded  his 
father,  Childebert  III.,  in  71 1  a.d.  Like  several  of  his 
predecessors,  he  had  only  the  name  of  king,  the  real 
power  being  usurped  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who 
died  in  714.  Dagobert  died  in  715,  leaving  an  infant 
son,  Thierry  IV.,  whom  Charles  Martel  invested  with  th* 
form  of  royalty. 

Dagobert,  di'go'baiR',  (Luc  §im£on  Auguste,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  or  near  Saint-Lo  in  1736.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1792, 
and  in  1793  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Pyrenees.  He  defeated  the  Spaniards  near  Olette. 
and  took  Urgel  after  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  in  1794. 

Dagoty.  See  Gautier. 

Dagoumer,  da'goo'mi',  (Guillaume,)  a  French 
philosopher,  born  at  Pont-Audemer,  was  the  author  of 
a  “Course  of  Philosophy,”  (in  Latin,  1701-03.)  Died 
in  1745. 

Daguerre,  dt'gaiR',  (Louis  Jacques  Mand£,)  a 
French  artist,  whose  name  has  been  rendered  memora¬ 
ble  by  the  invention  of  the  Daguerrotype, — a  picture 
formed  on  a  metallic  plate  by  the  chemical  action  of 
light, — was  born  at  Cormeilles  in  1789.  After  acquiring 
great  skill  as  a  scene-painter  in  Paris,  he  co-operatea 
with  Bouton  in  the  invention  of  the  diorama,  about  1822, 
which  they  exhibited  with  decided  success  in  Paris  and 
London  until  1839,  when  their  building  and  its  contents 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  About  1830  he  began  to  make 
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researches  and  experiments  in  photography  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Niepce,  who  died  in  1833.  His  patience  and 
ingenuity  at  length  perfected  the  grand  desideratum  of 
rendering  indelible  the  authentic  image  "and  signature 
of  nature.  The  invention  announced  by  Arago  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1839,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  A  pension  of  6000  francs  was  granted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  Daguerre,  on  condition 
that  the  process  should  be  made  public.  Talbot,  in 
England,  also,  by  independent  experiments,  obtained 
photographic  pictures  by  a  different  process;  but  the 
honour  of  priority  is  conceded  to  M.  Daguerre.  He 
continued  to  make  improvements  in  the  art  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  published  two  short  treatises  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Lkrebours,  “Traitrf  de  Photographic  A.  Gaudin,  “Traits 
pratique  de  Photographic;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale 
‘  British  Quarterly  Review”  for  July  and  October,  1866. 

Daguesseau.  See  Aguesseau. 

Daguet,  dt'g^',  (Alexandre,)  a  Swiss  historian  and 
distinguished  teacher,  was  born  at  Freiburg,  March  12, 
1816.  At  first  an  Ultramontane  in  politics,  he  finally 
went  over  to  the  Radical  side.  His  chief  work  is  “  His* 
toire  de  la  Confederation  suisse,”  (1851 ;  7th  edition, 
1879.)  Died  May  21,  1894. 

Dahl,  dll,  (John  Christian  Clausen,)  a  Norwegian 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Bergen  about  1788,  settled  in 
Dresden  in  1818,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation.  He 
chose  the  subjects  of  his  master-pieces  among  the  grand 
and  sombre  scenery  of  Northern  Europe.  His  marine 
views  are  much  admired.  Died  in  1857. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Dahl,  (Konrad,)  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  born  near 
Drontheim,  June  24,  1843.  He  has  published  several 
tales  illustrating  life  in  the  far  north  of  Norway. 

Dahl,  dil,  (Mikael,)  a  Swedish  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1656,  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Italy,  and 
settled  in  London  in  1688.  He  became  a  fashionable 
artist,  and  was  patronized  by  the  royal  family.  Died  in 
1743- 

Dahl,  dftl,  (Vladimir  Ivanovitch,)  a  popular  Rus 
sian  novelist  of  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  He  published,  under  the  name  of  “  Kosak 
Luganski,”  several  novels,  among  which  is  “  The  Dream 
and  the  Awaking.”  He  served  some  years  in  the  army, 
from  which  he  retired  about  1835.  He  excels  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  lower 
classes.  Died  at  Moscow,  November  3,  1872. 

Dahlberg,  dil'bSRg,  (Eric,)  an  eminent  Swedish 
engineer  and  general,  born  in  1625,  became  director- 
general  of  all  the  fortresses.  He  planned  the  success¬ 
ful  expedition  of  Charles  Gustavus  when  the  latter 
marched  over  the  ice  against  the  Danes  in  1658.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  he  was  made  Governor-General 
of  Livonia,  field-marshal,  and  count.  He  formed  the 
plan  and  drew  the  designs  of  the  work  entitled  “  Ancient 
and  Modern  Sweden,”  (“  Suecia  antiqua  et  hodierna,” 
1700.)  Died  in  1703. 

Dahlbom,  dil'bom,  (Anders  Gustaf,)  a  distin- 

S  fished  Swedish  entomologist,  born  at  Forssa,  in  East 
othland,  in  1806.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  Latin 
works  on  insects,  among  which  is  “  The  Hymenoptera  of 
Northern  Europe,”  (“  Hymenoptera  Europea  praecipue 
Borealia,”  2  vols.,  1845-52.)  He  became  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Lund  about  1844.  Died  in  1859. 

Dahlgren,  d&l'gR§n,  (Fredrik  August,)  a  Swedish 
poet,  born  in  Wermland,  Sept.  20,  1816.  He  published 
some  volumes  of  popular  lyrics,  some  translated  and 
original  dramas,  a  “  History  of  the  Swedish  Stage,”  and 
other  works,  historical  and  philological.  Died  in  1895. 

Dahlgren,  d&l'gr£n,  (John  A.,)  a  rear-admiral,  of 
Swedish  extraction,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809.  He 
became  a  lieutenant  about  1838.  He  devoted  several 
years  to  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau 
of  ordnance,  made  important  changes  in  naval  armament, 
and  invented  the  shell-gun  which  bears  his  name.  In 
1855  he  obtained  the  rank  of  commander.  He  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  navy-yard  at  Washington  in  May,  1861,  and 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  in  July, 
1862.  In  June,  1863,  he  became  commander  of  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charleston. 


He  attacked  Fort  Sumter  by  night  in  September,  1863, 
and  attempted  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  was  not  successful. 
Died  in  1870. 

Dahlgren,  d&l'gRSn,  (Karl  Johan,)  a  Swedish  poet, 
born  near  Norrkjoping  in  1791,  was  minister  of  a  church 
in  Stockholm.  He  published  “Juvenile  Writings,” 
(“Ungdomskrifter,”  1829,)  and  “Collected  Writings  or 
Works,”  (“Samlade  Skrifter,”  1834.)  Died  in  1844. 

See  Brockhaus.  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Dahlgren,  (Colonel  Ulric,)  an  American  officer,  born 
in  1842,  was  a  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  noticed 
above.  He  became  aide-de-camp  successively  to  Generals 
Sigel,  Burnside,  and  Hooker,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  heroic  courage  in  several  actions.  In  July,  1863,  he 
led  a  charge  at  Hagerstown,  where  he  lost  a  leg.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  cavalry  in  a  raid  against  Richmond, 
the  outer  works  of  which  he  assaulted,  but  was  repulsed. 
He  was  killed  in  his  retreat,  March  4,  1864. 

Dahlmann,  dll'min,  (Friedrich  Christoph,)  • 
German  historian,  born  at  Wismar,  in  Mecklenburg,  in 
1785.  He  became  professor  of  political  science  at  Got¬ 
tingen  in  1829,  and  published  an  important  work  called 
“Original  Documents  for  German  History,”  (“  Quellen 
kunde  der  Deutschen  Geschichte,”  1830.)  Having  pro 
tested  boldly  against  the  subversion  of  the  constitution 
of  Hanover  in  1837,  he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  at  Got 
tingen.  In  1840-43  he  published  his  excellent  “  History 
of  Denmark,”  (3  vols.)  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Bonn  in  1842.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort.  Died 
December  5,  i860. 

Dahlstjerna,  d  Jl-sh^R'ni,  (Gunno,)  a  Swedish  poet, 
originally  surnamed  Eurelius,  was  born  in  Ohr,  Dale- 
car  lia,  September  7,  1661,  and  was  educated  at  Upsala.. 
He  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  the  land-survey  of 
Sweden,  Livonia,  and  Pomerania,  and  prepared  many 
maps  and  scientific  papers.  But  his  poems — (“  Kunga- 
scald,”  (1697,)  “The  Goth’s  Battle-Song,”  (1701,)  etc. — 
afford  his  best  title  to  fame.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  it  is  extremely  unequal.  Died  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1709. 

Dahm,  dim,  (Johann  Michael,)  a  German  jurist, 
who  was  professor  at  Mentz.  Died  about  1772. 

Dahn,  din,  (Felix,)  a  versatile  German  historian, 
born  at  Hamburg,  February  9,  1834.  He  studied  law  at 
Munich  and  Berlin,  and  in  1863  became  law-professor  at 
Wurzburg.  In  1872  he  was  transferred  to  Konigsberg. 
He  published  “Die  Konige  der  Germanen,”  (6  vols., 
1861-71,)  and  a  number  of  minor  studies  of  German 
history,  also  a  “  History  of  the  Migration  of  the  Na¬ 
tions,”  (1880-81,)  and  an  “Ancient  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  and  Romanic  Peoples,”  (1881-83.)  He  has  also 
written  some  works  on  the  philosophy  of  law,  several 
volumes  of  poems,  and  a  number  of  romances,  besides 
libretti,  plays,  etc. 

Daignan,  d&n'yflN',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Lille  in  1732.  Under  the  republican 
regime  he  became  first  physician  to  the  armies.  He 
published  many  able  medical  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Daigue,  d£g,  (Etienne,)  a  French  naturalist,  born 
about  1490,  wrote  on  Tortoises,  Frogs,  Snails,  etc.  Died 
about  1560. 

Daill6,  dt'yi',  [Lat.  Dalije'us,]  (Jean,)  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Chatellerault  in  1594. 
From  1626  to  1670  he  ministered  at  the  church  of  Cha- 
renton,  near  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  Protestants  of  his  time,  and  published 
several  works  on  theology,  among  which  are  a  celebrated 
“Treatise  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers  in  De¬ 
ciding  Religious  Disputes,”  (1628,)  and  an  “Apology 
for  the  Reformed  Churches,”  (1633.)  The  former  is 
called  by  Hallam  “a  well-timed  and  important  book.” 
“  He  was  the  first  who  boldly  attacked  the  new  school 
of  historical  theology  in  their  stronghold.”  Died  in  1670. 

See  “Abr£g4  de  la  Vie  de  Daill£,”  by  his  son  Andr&  prefixed  to 
a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  1670. 

Daillon,  df'yiN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Anjou  in  1645 ;  died  in  London  in  1726. 

Dailly.  See  Ailly. 

Daimbert,  d^N'baiR',  or  Dagobert,  df'go'bain',, 

(SJT’See  Explanations,  p.  23.). 
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commanded  the  Pisan  and  Genoese  army  in  the  first 
crusade,  and  arrived  in  Palestine  soon  after  the  con- 

tuest  of  Jerusalem,  (1098,)  of  which  he  became  the  first 
atin  patriarch.  He  aspired  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Godfrey ;  but  his  rival,  Baldwin  I.,  was  preferred. 
Died  in  Sicily  in  1 107. 

See  Michaud,  “Histoire  des  Croisades.” 

Daire,  diR,  (Louis  Francois,)  a  French  writer  and 
monk,  born  at  Amiens  in  1713,  wrote  a  “History  of 
Amiens,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1792. 

Dairval.  See  Baudelot. 

Daitya,  dlt'ya,  (English  plural,  Daityas,)  in  Hindoo 
Siythology,  the  sons  of  Diti,  (which  see.)  They  are 
regarded  as  evil  beings  or  demons,  and,  according  tc 
some  writers,  are  the  same  as  the  Asuras. 

Da'kins,  (William,)  one  of  the  English  translators 
of  the  Bible  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  was  employed  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  other  Epistles.  Died  in  1607. 

Dak'sha,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  duk'sha,]  a  Hindoo 
deity,  usually  regarded  as  an  avatar  (but  by  some  as  a 
son)  of  Brahma.  Daksha  having  offended  Siva,  the  latter 
killed  him  by  cutting  off  his  head :  he  afterwards  restored 
him  to  life,  out  the  head,  having  accidentally  been-  burnt 
up,  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  goat.  This  explains  why 
Daksha  is  usually  represented  with  a  goat’s  head. 

Dalayrac,  dl'14'rik',  (Nicolas,)  a  skilful  French 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Muret  in  1753,  went  to 
Paris  in  1774,  and  worked  twenty-eight  years  for  the 
Comic  Opera.  He  was  very  successful  in  various  kinds 
of  music.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Little 
Savoyards,”  “Camille,”  and  “Nina.”  Died  in  1809. 

Dalberg,  ddl'bSRG,  (Nils,)  a  Swedish  physician,  was 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm. 
The  genus  Dalbergia  was  named  in  honour  of  him  by 
Linnaeus.  Died  in  1820,  aged  about  eighty. 

Dalberg,  von,  fon  dUl'bgRG,  (Emeric  Joseph,)  Duke, 
a  German  diplomatist,  born  at  Mentz  in  1773,  was  a  son 
of  Wolfgang  Heribert.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  France 
and  councillor  of  state  by  Napoleon  in  1810.  Died  in  1833. 

Dalberg,  von,  (Johann  Camerer,)  a  German  bishop, 
was  born  at  Oppenheim  in  1445.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Worms  in  1482,  two  years  before  which  he  founded 
at  Heidelberg  the  most  ancient  academy  of  Germany, 
called  “Societas  Literaria  Rhenana.”  He  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  learning  among  the  Germans. 
Died  in  1503. 

Dalberg,  von,  (Karl  Theodor  Anton  Maria,)  an 
eminent  German  author  and  prelate,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Herrnsheim  in  1 744.  He  was  appointed  governoi 
of  Erfurt  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz  in  1772.  In  1802  he 
became  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire.  He  received  from  Napoleon  the  titles  of 
Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (1806,) 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort  in  1810.  On  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  was  deprived  of  these  dignities,  but  retained 
the  archbishopric  of  Ratisbon.  He  was  author  of  several 
popular  works,  among  which  are  “Contemplations  on 
the  Universe,”  (“  Betrachtung  iiber  das  Universum,” 
1777,)  and  “The  Influence  of  the  Sciences  and  Fine 
Arts  on  the  Public  Tranquillity,”  (1793.)  Died  in  1817. 

See  Zapf,  “  Dalberg  Grcasherzog  von  Frankfurt,”  1810;  Cramer, 
“Karl  Theodor  von  Dalberj/  1821;  Brockhaus,  “Conversations 
Lexikon  “Nouvelle  Biogra^hie  Gev.^»ale.” 

Dalberg,  von,  (Woutgang  PIeribert,)  Baron,  a 
German  poet,  born  in  1750,  was  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  wrote  dramas  entitled  “Cora,”  (1780,)  and  “Mon¬ 
tesquieu,”  (1787,)  and  others  translated  or  imitated  from 
Shakspeare.  Died  in  1806. 

D’  AUbert,  (Eugene,)  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  10,  1864.  He  gave  con¬ 
certs  with  great  success  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  produced  the  operas  “  The  Ruby,” 
“  Ghismonda,”  “  Gernot,”  and  “The  Departure,” 
and  many  minor  musical  works. 

Dalborgo,  d&l-boR'go,  (Flaminio,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  historian,  born  at  Pisa  in  1706,  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  Roman  law  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
His  principal  work  is  a  volume  of  “Essays  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Pisa.”  Died  in  1768. 


D’Albret  See  Alb  ret. 

DfQ'bjf,  (Isaac,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1744,  received  a  very  defective  edu¬ 
cation,  and  is  numbered  among  the  self-taught  men  who 
have  attained  eminence  under  great  disadvantages.  He 
went  to  London  in  1772,  and  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
Archbishop  Tenison’s  school.  From  1787  to  1790  he 
assisted  General  Roy  in  a  trigonometrical  survey  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and 
Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Royal  College  of  High  Wycombe  in  1799.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  “Course  of  Mathematics,”  (2  vols., 
1805.)  Died  in  1824. 

Dale.  See  Van  Dale. 

Dale,  (David,)  a  Scottish  philanthropist,  born  at 
Stewarton  in  1739,  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Lanark 
Mills,  well  known  as  the  scene  of  experiments  in  social 
economy,  made  by  Robert  Owen,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Dale.  The  latter  was  noted  for  his 
benevolence  to  his  operatives.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 
rol.  v. 

Dale,  (Robert  William,)  an  English  Congregation- 
alist  divine,  born  in  London,  December  1,  1829.  He 
was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  London  in  1853.  He 
published  “  Week-Day  Sermons,”  “  Life  of  J.  A.  James,’* 
“The  Ultimate  Principle  of  Protestantism,”  “The 
Atonement,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1895. 

Dale,  (Richard,)  an  American  commodore,  born  near 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1756.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1794.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1802. 
Died  in  1826. 

See  “  National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. 

Dale,  (Samuel,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician  and 
botanist,  born  in  1659,  practised  medicine  at  Bocking. 
He  published  a  work  on  “Materia  Medica,”  (1693,)  the 
“Antiquities  of  Harwich  and  Dover  Court,”  (1730,)  and 
treatises  on  botany,  etc.  Died  in  1739. 

Dale,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  poet,  born  in 
London  in  1797.  He  produced  in  1818  “The  Widow 
of  Nain,”  and  in  1824  a  version  of  Sophocles.  He  be¬ 
came  canon  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1843,  and  vicar  of  Saint 
Pancras,  London,  in  1846.  Several  volumes  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  have  been  published.  He  wrote  other  popular 
religious  works,  among  which  is  the  “  Sabbath  Com¬ 
panion,”  (2d  Series,  1844.)  Died  in  1870. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1824 ;  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  November,  1820. 

Dale,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  magistrate,  who  was 
sent  to  Virginia  in  1611  with  a  number  of  colonists,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Henrico,  on  the  James  River. 

Dalechamps,  dSl'shftN',  (Jacques,)  a  learned  French 
physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Caen  in  1513.  In  1552 
he  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  practised  with  success 
until  his  death.  He  formed  a  project  to  unite  in  a  single 
work  all  previous  acquisitions  in  botanical  science,  and 
after  expending  thirty  years  on  it,  left  the  completion  of 
it  to  Desmoulins.  The  result  was  a  “  General  History 
of  Plants,”  (1586,)  a  work  of  much  merit,  containing 
2731  figures.  He  also  published  editions  of  Pliny  and 
Athenasus,  and  several  medical  treatises.  Died  in  1588. 

See  Sprengel,  “  Historia  Botanica Haller,  “  Bibliotheca 
Botanica.  ” 

D’Alembert  See  Alembert,  d’. 

Dal-e-mi'lus,  written  also  Dalemile,  was  born  at 
Mezritsch,  in  Bohemia,  and  wrote  in  verse  a  history  of  his 
country,  which  was  finished  in  1314,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  the  Bohemian  language. 

Dalen,  van,  vtn  dU'len,  (Cornelis,)  a  skilful  Dutch 
engraver,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1640.  He  engraved  his¬ 
torical  pictures  after  Rubens  and  other  masters,  and 
portraits  of  eminent  persons. 

Dalens,  van,  vtn  d&'lSns,  (Dirck  or  Thierry,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1659,  painted 
landscapes  with  success.  Died  in  1688. 

Dal-gairns',  (John  Dobree,)  (in  religion,  Bernard,) 
a  British  theologian,  born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  in 
1818.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Newman  in  the  Tractarian 
movement,  and  followed  his  leader  into  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  in  1845.  His  principal  works  are  “The 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,”  (1853,)  and 
“The  Holy  Communion,  its  Philosophy,  Theology,  and 
Practice,”  (1861.)  Died  April  6,  1876. 

Dal-gar'no,  (George,)  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1626, 
.aught  a  private  grammar-school  in  Oxford  for  about 
thirty  years.  In  1661  he  published  his  “Art  of  Signs,” 
(“Ars  Signorum,”  etc.,)  from  which,  it  appears,  Bishop 
Wilkins  derived  the  idea  of  his  “Essay  toward  a  Real 
Character.”  He  wrote  also  “  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s 
Tutor,”  (1680,)  and  has  the  credit  of  inventing  the  first 
manual  alphabet.  Died  in  1687. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
‘Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1835. 

Dalgas,  dfl'gis,  (Carl  Frederic  Isaac,)  a  Danish 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  at  Fridericia  in  1787. 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of.  See  Panmure,  Lord. 

Dalhousie,  d&l-hoo'ze,  (George  Ramsay,)  ninth 
Earl  of,  a  Scottish  general,  born  in  1770,  was  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  He  fought  under  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  was  made  a  major-general  in 
1813,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo.  He  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1819,  and 
commanded  the  army  in  India  from  1829  to  1832.  Died 
in  1838. 

Dalhousie,  (James  Andrew  Ramsay,)  first  Marquis 
of,  a  British  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
near  Edinburgh  in  1812.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Haddington  in  1837.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1838,  he  became  tenth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  entered 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  political  principles  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  Liberal-Tory.  About  1845  he  was  appointed, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
which  department  he  displayed  so  much  practical  ability 
that  when  a  new  Whig  ministry  was  formed,  in  1846,  he 
was  retained  in  office.  He  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  1847.  His  administration  appears 
to  have  been  generally  approved  by  the  British.  He 
waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Sikhs,  annexed  the 
Punjab,  Pegu,  Oude,  etc.  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
developed  the  resources  of  Hindostan.  In  1849  he  was 
created  Marquis  Dalhousie.  He  constructed  railroads, 
promoted  manufactures,  and  made  various  public  im¬ 
provements.  He  returned  to  England  in  1856,  and  died, 
without  male  issue,  in  December,  i860.  His  cousin, 
Lord  Panmure,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Dalhousie. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1863;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  August,  1856;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1855. 

Dalibard,  dt'le'btR',  (Thomas  Franqois,)  a  French 
botanist,  born  at  Crannes  about  1703.  He  published  in 
1749  a  work  on  the  plants  growing  near  Paris, — “Florae 
Parisiensis  Prodromus,” — and  was  the  first  botanical 
writer  of  France  that  adopted  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
who  named  in  honour  of  him  the  Rubus  Dalibarda.  He 
was  the  first  Frenchman  who  employed  the  lightning-rod, 
the  idea  of  which  he  obtained  from  Franklin’s  writings. 
He  erected  at  Marly  an  iron  rod,  with  which  he  drew 
the  electric  fluid  from  the  sky  in  May,  1752,  one  month 
before  Franklin’s  experiment  with  the  kite.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1779. 

See  B.  Haur6au,  “Histoire  litt^raire  du  Maine;”  “  Biographie 
M^dicale.” 

Dalibray  or  Dalibrai,  dt'le'bR^',  (Charles  Vion,) 
Sieur,  a  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  about  1590.  He 
made  poetical  versions  of  Tasso’s  “Aminta”and  “Toris- 
mena,”  and  of  other  Italian  and  Spanish  works.  He 
also  wrote  some  original  verses.  Died  in  1654. 

>  Dalin,  von,  fon  di'lin,  (Olof,)  an  eminent  Swedish 
historian  and  poet,  born  at  Winberga  in  1708.  He  be¬ 
came  librarian  to  the  king  in  1737 ,  and  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  by  a  poem  on  Swedish  liberty  in  1743.  He  was 
Boon  after  employed  by  the  Diet  to  write  a  history  of 
Sweden,  which  was  issued  from  1747  to  1762  and  was 
received  with  favour.  About  1750  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  afterwards  Gus- 
tavus  III.  He  received  a  title  of  nobility  and  the  order 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  in  1763  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  court.  His  writings,  among  which  are  several 
odes,  and  a  tragedy  named  “  Brunehilde,”  form  a  new 
era  in  Swedish  literature,  which  before  his  time  was 
almost  uncultivated.  Died  in  1763. 


Dali,  dal,  (Caroline  Healey,)  an  American  author 
born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1824.  In  1844  she  was 
married  to  Charles  Henry  Apple  Dali,  a  Unitarian  min¬ 
ister.  She  became  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of 
woman’s  rights  and  an  opponent  of  slavery.  Her  works 
include  “  College,  Market,  and  Court,”  “  Woman’s  Right 
to  Labour,”  “  Essays  on  Confucius,”  “  Essays  on  Biblical 
Criticism,”  “  Patty  Gray’s  Journey,”  etc. 

Dali,  (William  PIealey,)  an  American  author  and 
scientist,  a  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  A. 
Dali,  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  21, 
1845.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  in  1866-68 
visited  Alaska  in  a  telegraphic  expedition.  He  was 
on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  Alaska,  1871-84, 
and  palaeontologist  on  the  Geological  Survey,  1884-98; 
also  was  attached  to  the  National  Museum  after  1880, 
and  professor  in  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science 
after  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  As  a  naturalist,  he  has  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mollusks  and  brachiopods,  and  especially 
to  the  limpets.  He  has  published  “  Alaska  and  its 
Resources,”  (1870,)  a  volume  of  “  Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,”  (1877,)  “Meteorology 
and  Bibliography  of  Alaska,”  (1879,)  “Coast  Pilot 
of  Alaska,”  (1884,)  and  “Tribes  of  the  Extreme 
Northwest,”  besides  a  large  number  of  scientific 
papers. 

Dallaeus.  See  Daille. 

Dallamano,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Modena  in  1679;  died  in  1758. 

D&l'las,  (Alexander  James,)  an  American  states¬ 
man  and  lawyer,  born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  1759. 
He  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1783,  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  district 
attorney  of  the  United  States  by  President  Jefferson. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of 
Madison  in  October,  1814,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  extremely  depressed.  Mr.  Dallas  at  once 
recommended  to  Congress,  in  a  report  which  is  still  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  ablest  ever  issued  from  the  treasury 
department,  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The 
energy  which  he  brought  to  his  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  enabled  him  in  a  few  months  to  procure  a  loan  on 
favourable  terms,  and  in  January,  1815,  United  States 
treasury  notes  were  negotiable  at  par  with  interest  added. 
In  March  he  undertook  the  additional  trust  of  secretary 
of  war.  In  November,  1816,  Mr.  Dallas  retired  from 
public  life,  and  resumed  his  profession  in  Philadelphia 
Died  in  1817.  He  edited  for  some  time  the  “  Columbian 
Magazine,”  and  in  1790  published  “Reports  of  Cases  in 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania,”  (4 
vols.  8vo,)  which,  says  Lord  Mansfield,  “  do  credit  to  the 
court,  the  bar,  and  the  reporter.”  He  also  published  the 
“Laws  of  Pennsylvania  from  1700  to  1801,”  (4  vols.  8vo,) 
“  Exposition  of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  Late 
War,”  (1815,)  and  various  other  works. 

Dal'las,  (Alexander  Robert  Charles,)  an  English 
clergyman,  first-cousin  of  George  M.  Dallas,  and  a  son 
of  Robert  Charles,  noticed  below.  After  serving  as  an 
officer  in  the  army  for  some  years,  he  became  a  priest 
of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Wonston.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “The  Pastor’s  Assistant,”  (1842,) 
and  “The  Cottager’s  Guide  to  the  New  Testament,” 
(6  vols.,  1839-45.)  He  was  a  missionary  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  between  1844  and  1852.  Died  Dec.  12,  1869. 

Dallas,  (Sir  George,)  M.P.,  an  English  political 
writer,  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  London  in  1758.  About  1776  he  went  to  India  as  a 
clerk  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  where 
he  published  the  “India  Guide,”  a  poem.  Having  re¬ 
turned  home,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Warren 
Hastings,  (1789,)  and  “Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  a  War 
with  France,”  (1793.)  His  “Letters  to  Lord  Moira  on 
Ireland,”  published  in  the  “Anti- Jacobin,”  attracted 
much  attention,  and  were  approved  by  Mr.  Pitt  He 
was  knighted  in  1798.  Died  in  1833. 

Dallas,  (George  Mifflin,)  an  American  statesman, 
a  son  of  Alexander  f.  Dallas,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
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in  July,  1792.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1810,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813- 
In  1831  he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  advocated  a  protective 
tariff  and  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1839.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  when  James  K.  Polk  was  chosen  President 
in  1844.  In  1846  he  gave  in  the  Senate  a  casting  vote  for 
a  new  tariff-bill,  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  protectionists 
and  was  designed  merely  for  revenue.  In  I  ebruary,  1856, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  and  was  recalled 
in  1861.  Died  in  December,  1864. 

Dallas,  (Sir  Robert,)  M.P.,  an  English  judge,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Dallas  of  Kensington.  Having 
gained  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  employed  as  counsel 
for  Warren  Hastings  in  1785.  He  was  first  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1802,  and  appointed  president  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  1818.  Died  in  1824. 

Dallas,  (Robert  Charles,)  a  brother  of  A.  J.  Dallas, 
noticed  above,  a  British  author,  born  in  Jamaica  in  1754, 
was  educated  in  London.  He  eventually  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  published  many  able  works  on  various 
subjects,  among  which  are  “Miscellaneous  Writings,” 
( 1 797> )  a  “History  of  the  Maroons,”  (1804,)  and 
“  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Died  1824. 

Dal'la-way,  (James,)  an  English  divine  and  author, 
born  at  Bristol  in  1763,  became  vicar  of  Leatherhead 
in  1801.  He  published  an  essay  on  the  “Origin  and 
Progress  of  Heraldry,”  (1793.)  Having  accompanied 
an  embassy  to  Turkey  as  chaplain,  he  produced,  on  his 
return,  “Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1797.) 
He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  on  “English  Architecture,” 
a  “Treatise  on  Ancient  Sculpture,”  (1816,)  and  other 
antiquarian  works.  Died  in  1834. 

Dallemagne,  d&l'min',  (Claude,)  Baron,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Perieux  in  1754,  served  in  the  United 
States  about  1778-82.  He  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  at  Castiglione  and  Roveredo,  and  in  1798  took 
command  of  the  army  of  Rome.  Died  in  1813. 

Dallery,  dil're',  (Charles,)  a  French  organ-builder, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1710;  died  in  1780. 

His  nephew,  Pierre  Dallery,  born  in  1735,  was  an 
eminent  organ-builder.  Among  his  works  was  the  organ 
of  Notre-Dame,  Paris.  Died  in  1800. 

Dallery,  (Thomas  Charles  Auguste,)  an  ingenious 
French  mechanician,  son  of  Charles,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Amiens  in  1754.  He  constructed  a  steamboat 
in  1803,  and  ruined  his  fortune  by  experiments  in  steam 
navigation.  Died  in  1835. 

DaFlinger,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  scien¬ 
tist,  born  at  Devonport  in  1841,  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Liverpool  for  twelve  years,  then  governor  of  Wesley 
College,  Sheffield,  afterwards  lecturer  on  biology  in 
several  institutions,  and  in  1883  president  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society.  His  researches  have 
been  in  the  life  histories  of  the  minutest  organisms 
and  the  changes  in  the  cell  nucleus.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  “Minute  Forms  of  Life,”  “The  Origin  of 
Life,”  etc. 

DaFling-ton,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English  writer, 
born  at  Geddington  about  1560,  became  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Rutland.  He  wrote  a  “Survey  of  Tuscany,” 
a  “  Method  for  Travel,”  and  other  works.  Died  1637. 

Dali’  Ongaro,  d&l  ong'gi-ro,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Oderzo  in  1808.  He  became  a  priest,  but 
was  suspended  for  his  extreme  independence  of  speech, 
and  renounced  his  profession.  He  afterwards  was  a 
journalist  at  Trieste,  but  was  expelled  in  1847  for  lib¬ 
eralism.  After  the  failure  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  until  1859  lived  chiefly  in 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Paris,  earning  his  living  by 
lectures  and  journalism.  He  wrote  many  spirited  songs, 
dramas,  tales,  and  novels,  and  takes  rank  among  the  first 
of  recent  Italian  lyric  poets.  In  1859  he  went  back  to 
Italy,  and  held  professorships  of  literature  in  Milan  and 
Naples.  Died  at  Naples,  January  10,  1873. 

Dalloz,  di'lcz',  (Victor  Alexis  D£sir£,)  a  French 
advocate  and  jurist,  born  at  Septmoncel  (Jura)  in  1795, 
practised  with  iclat  at  the  bar  of  Paris.  He  published 


an  important  “  Methodical  and  Alphabetical  Repertory 
of  General  Jurisprudence,”  which  has  been  translated 
into  other  languages.  Died  January  12,  1869. 

Dalmasio,  dil-mi'Se-o,  (Lippo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
who  worked  at  Bologna  between  1376  and  1410. 

Dalmatia,  Duke  of.  See  Soult,  Marshal. 

Dalmatin,  dil-mi-teen',  ?  (George,)  born  in  Slavo¬ 
nia,  became  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Laybach.  He  made 
a  Slavonian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  1580  forbade  him  to  publish  in  the  Austrian 
dominions;  but  it  was  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  1584. 
He  was  exiled  for  his  religion  in  1598. 

Dalmatius,  dal-ma'shejjs,  (Flavius  Julius,)  a  Ro¬ 
man  prince,  born  in  Gaul,  was  the  nephew  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Constantine,  who  invested  him  with  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  335  a.d.  Soon  after  this  date  he  commanded 
in  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  He  was  killed  in  338  by  his 
soldiers,  who,  it  is  said,  were  instigated  by  Constantius. 

Dal'rym-ple,  (dil'rim-pl,)  (Alexander,)  F.R.S.,  an 
eminent  Scottish  hydrographer,  born  at  New  Hailes  in 
1 737,  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Hailes,  and  seventh  son  of 
Sir  James  Dalrymple.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Madras,  as  writer,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  1759  he  resigned  his  clerkship,  made  a  voy¬ 
age  of  observation  from  Madras  to  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago  for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1765,  after  which  he  published  charts  of  the 
Eastern  seas.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  hydrographer 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1795  obtained  a  simi¬ 
lar  office  from  the  admiralty.  He  published  an  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  Southern  Ocean,”  (1767,) 
and  other  valuable  works  on  navigation  and  geography. 
Died  in  1808. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Dalrymple,  (Sir  David,)  a  Scottish  lawyer,  the  young 
est  son  of  Viscount  Stair,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1 70a 
He  was  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  1709, 
and  died  in  1721,  leaving  a  son  James,  who  was  the 
father  of  David,  (Lord  Hailes.) 

Dalrymple,  (Sir  David,)  afterwards  Lord  Hailes,  an 
eminent  British  judge  and  antiquary,  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1726,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James,  and  a  great-grandson 
of  the  first  Viscount  Stair.  He  was  admitted  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1748,  and  became  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  session  in  1766,  when  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes 
was  conferred  on  him.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  justiciary.  He  published  a  number  of  able 
works  on  history  and  antiquities,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  popular  is  his  “Annals  of  Scotland,”  (1779,) 
a  “book  which,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “will  always  sell ;  it 
has  such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and 
such  punctuality  of  citation.”  His  “  Remains  of  Christian 
Antiquity,”  a  work  of  great  erudition,  was  also  admired. 
He  left  no  issue,  except  two  daughters.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ;* 

“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Dalrymple,  (Sir  Hew,)  a  Scottish  judge,  born  in  1652, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Stair.  He  was 
admitted  an  advocate  in  1677,  and  was  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  court  of  session  in  1698.  Died  in  1737. 

His  son,  Hew  Dalrymple,  was  made  a  lord  of  ses¬ 
sion  in  1726,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Drummore.  Died 
in  1 755- 

Dalrymple,  (Sir  Hew  Whiteford,)  of  Highmark, 
a  British  general,  born  in  1750,  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  noticed  above.  After  several  campaigns 
in  the  war  against  France,  he  was  appointed  in  1808  to 
command  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  where  he  entered 
into  the  convention  of  Cintra  with  Junot.  He  was  made 
a  general  in  1812,  and  a  baronet  about  1815.  He  wrote 
a  Memoir  of  his  proceedings  in  Portugal.  Died  in  1830. 

Dalrymple,  (James,)  first  Viscount  Stair,  an  eminent 
Scottish  statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Dummurchie, 
Ayrshire,  in  1619,  was  the  son  of  James  Dalrymple  of 
Stair,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  many  distinguished  men. 
In  1641  he  obtained  a  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  1648,  and  became  eminent  in  the  profession. 
In  1657  Cromwell  appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session,  and  in  1661  Charles  II.  made  him  one  of  the 
lords  of  session.  He  was  president  of  the  court  of  ses- 
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aion  from  1671  to  1681.  In  the  latter  year  he  published 
44  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  an  excellent  and 
authoritative  work,  which  is  still  the  great  text-book  of 
Scottish  lawyers.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take 
the  test-oath  in  1681,  he  was  deprived  of  office, and  suffered 
so  much  persecution  that  he  preferred  exile,  and  retired 
to  Holland  in  1682.  Returning  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1688,  he  again  became  president  of  the  court,  and  in 
1690  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Viscount  Stair.  He 
died  in  1695,  leaving  four  sons, — John,  James,  Hew,  and 
David. 

See  Chambers,  44  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Macaulay,  44  History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xiii. ;  44  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica.” 

Dalrymple,  (John,)  first  Earl  of  Stair,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1644,  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 

1672,  and  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  1685. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  he  exchanged  this  office  for  that 
of  lord  of  session,  but  in  1690  resumed  the  former  func¬ 
tion.  From  1691  to  1695  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and 
incurred  great  odium  by  his  complicity  in  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  author. 
He  inherited  his  father’s  title  in  1695,  and  was  made  an 
earl  in  1703.  He  died  in  1707,  leaving  a  son,  John,  the 
great  general. 

Respecting  the  guilt  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  relation  to  Glencoe,  see 
Macaulay,  44  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xviii. ;  “  Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1868  ;  J.  Paget,  44  New  Examen,”  London,  1861. 

Dalrymple,  (John,)  second  Earl  of  Stair,  an  able 
general,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 

1673,  entered  the  army  in  1692.  In  1702  he  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders. 
He  inherited  his  father’s  title  in  1707,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representative  peers  in  the  first  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  commanded  the  Scottish  Greys  at  the  battles 
of  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  (1709,)  and  Ramillies,  where 
his  conduct  was  much  applauded.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  (1715)  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland.  He  per¬ 
formed  with  credit  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris,  whence 
he  returned  in  1720  and  lived  many  years  in  retirement. 
In  1743  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Great  Britain,  lie  died  without  issue  in  1747, 
when  a  son  of  his  brother  William  became  heir  to  the 
earldom. 

See  Andrew  Henderson,  “Life  of  Johiij  Earl  of  Stair,”  1748; 
Chambers,  44  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Dalrymple,  (Sir  John,)  of  Cranston,  a  Scottish  law¬ 
yer  and  author,  born  in  1726,  w'as  a  great-grandson  of 
Viscount  Stair.  He  was  a  baron  of  exchequer  in  Scot¬ 
land  from  1776  to  1807.  He  gained  much  reputation  as 
a  historian  by  his  44  Essay  towards  a  General  History  of 
Feudal  Property,”  (1757,)  and  his  admirable  44  Memoirs 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  1681  to  the  Battle  off 
La  Hogue,”  (1771.)  From  the  records  of  the  French 
foreign  office  he  obtained  evidence  which  convinced  him 
that  Algernon  Sidney  and  other  Whigs  were  in  the 
pay  of  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1810.  He  had  a  son  who 
became  Earl  of  Stair. 

Dal'rym-ple,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon  and  oculist, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1804,  began  to  practise  his  profession 
in  London  in  1827.  He  published  in  1834  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  44  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,”  and  in  his 
later  years  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  ocular  surgery. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  44  Eye  of  Fishes,”  and  other 
papers  on  natural  history,  which  procured  his  election 
as  F.R.S.  in  1850.  Died  in  1852. 

D&l'ton,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Cumber¬ 
land  in  1709,  became  prebendary  of  Worcester  and  rec¬ 
tor  of  Saint  Mary-at-Hill,  London.  He  adapted  Milton’s 
44  Comus”  for  the  stage,  and  wrote  a  number  of  sermons, 
(1  745-55»)  and  some  short  poems.  Died  in  1763. 

Dalton,  (John,)  an  English  chemical  philosopher,  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  author  of  the  atomic  theory,  was  born  at 
Eaglesfield,  near  Cockermouth,  September  5, 1766.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Dalton,  a  farmer.  From  1781  to 
1 793  he  was  employed  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Kendal, 
where  he  was  assisted  in  his  scientific  studies  by  Mr. 
Gough,  a  blind  philosopher.  Through  the  influence  of 
this  friend  he  obtained  in  1793  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  New  College,  Manchester,  which  thenceforth  was  his 
permanent  residence.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  obser¬ 


vations  and  experiments  in  various  branches  of  physica, 
published  44  Meteorological  Essays,”  (1793,)  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  singular  defect  in  his  vision,  in  consequence 
of  which  certain  colours — red,  blue,  and  green — appeared 
to  him  alike.  This  peculiarity  of  vision  has  since  been 
termed  44  Daltonism.”  After  the  New  College  was  re¬ 
moved  to  York,  (1799,)  Dalton  taught  mathematics  and 
philosbphy  in  private  schools,  and  gave  public  lectures 
on  physical  science  at  Manchester,  London,  and  other 
cities.  In  1802  he  propounded  his  important  theory  of 
44  The  Constitution  of  Mixed  Gases,”  (in  a  contribution 
to  the  44  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Society,”)  which 
is  now  universally  adopted.  In  1803  he  began  to  develop 
the  most  important  and  fundamental  principles  of  chem¬ 
ical  philosophy,  in  connection  with  the  atomic  theory, 
which  he  announced  in  a  lecture  in  London  in  1804, 
and  explained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  44  New  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,”  (1808.)  This  discovery  con¬ 
tributed  immensely  to  perfect  the  processes  of  chemical 
analysis  and  synthesis,  which  have  since  attained  almost 
mathematical  precision.  From  this  theory,  which  sup* 
poses  that  each  body  is  composed  of  atoms  of  definite 
size  and  weight,  he  deduced  the  following  laws  of  com¬ 
bination  :  1,  each  compound  consists  invariably  of  the 
same  constituents ;  2,  the  elements  of  every  compound 
unite  in  definite  and  constant  proportions ;  3,  when  ele¬ 
ments  combine  in  more  proportions  than  one,  those 
proportions  are  multiples,  etc.  About  1821  Dalton  was 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1826  that 
body  unanimously  awarded  him  one  of  two  gold  medals 
which  the  king  ordered  to  be  given  to  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  by  discoveries  in  science. 
He  was  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  An 
annual  pension  of  ^300  was  settled  on  him  in  1836.  In 
1827  he  published  the  third  volume  of  his  “System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy.”  Besides  the  works  above  men¬ 
tioned,  he  wrote  many  which  were  inserted  in  the  44  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions,” 44  Nicholson’s  Journal,”  etc.  He 
died  in  July,  1844.  He  excelled  in  generalization,  and 
had  an  extraordinary  sagacity  in  tracing  the  relations 
of  natural  phenomena. 

DcU/t9n,  (John  C.,)  a  distinguished  American  physi¬ 
ologist,  born  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  February  2, 
1825,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844,  and  in  1847  to°k  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  the  medical  department  of  that  uni¬ 
versity.  His  44  Essay  on  the  Corpus  Luteum,”  &c.  (1851) 
won  the  prize  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  His 
“Treatise  on  Human  Physiology”  (1st  edition,  1859;  4th 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1867)  placed  him  at  once  in 
the  first  rank  of  physiologists.  He  afterwards  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Schools,  Fami¬ 
lies,  and  Colleges,”  (1868,)  etc.  Died  Feb.  12,  1889. 

Dalton,  (Michael,)  M.P.,  an  English  lawyer,  born 
in  1554,  was  chiefly  noted  as  the  author  of 44  The  County 
Justice,”  a  standard  legal  work.  Died  about  1650. 

Dalton,  (Richard,)  an  English  artist,  was  a  brothei 
of  the  Rev.  John  Dalton,  (1709-63.)  He  studied  painting 
in  Rome,  travelled  in  the  Levant,  and,  on  his  return, 
became  keeper  of  the  medals  and  pictures  of  George 
III.  He  published  44  Antiquities  and  Scenery  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,”  (1791.)  Died  in  1791. 

Dalton,  (William,)  an  English  journalist,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1821.  He  went  to  London,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  chief  editor  of  the  44  Daily  Telegraph.”  His 
principal  books  are  fantastic  tales  of  adventure  written 
for  boys.  Among  them  are  “The  Wolf-Boy  of  China,” 
(1857,)  “The  English  Boy  in  Japan,”  (1859,)  “The  War- 
Tiger,”  (1859,)  44  Lost  among  the  Wild  Men,”  (1866, ) 
44  The  Powder-Monkey,”  (1874,)  etc. 

Da'ly,  (Augustin,)  dramatist,  was  born  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  North  Carolina,  July  20,  1838.  He  became  a 
dramatic  critic,  an  adapter  of  F rench  and  German  plays, 
and  a  theatrical  manager,  in  which  latter  occupation  he 
was  very  successful.  He  controlled  several  successive 
theatres  in  New  York,  establishing  Daly’s  Theatre  in 
1879.  His  original  plays  included  44  Under  the  Gas¬ 
light,”  “Divorce,”  44  Pique,”  and  others.  He  died 
at  Paris,  June  7,  1899. 

Da/ly,  (Charles  Patrick,)  an  American  jurist, 
born  at  New  York,  October  31,  1816,  began  life  as  a 
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sailor,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  New  York  city,  and  was  its  chief 
justice  for  twenty-seven  years.  Retired  in  1886.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Geographical  Society 
from  its  origin  in  1864,  and  the  author  of  “  What  we 
Know  of  Maps  and  Map-Making  before  Mercator,” 
“  History  of  Physical  Geography,”  and  other  histori¬ 
cal  works.  He  died  September  19,  1899. 

Dalyeil,  dl-£l',  ?  ( Sir  John  Graham,  )  a  Scottish 
naturalist  and  author  ,  born  in  1777.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,” 
(1798,)  “ Monastic  Antiquities,”  (1809,)  and  “Rare  and 
Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland,”  (1847.)  The  last  is 
highly  commended.  Died  in  1851. 

Dalzell,  dl-Sl',  (Andrew,)  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish  pro¬ 
fessor  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  born  at  Gate- 
side,  October  6,  1742.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  that  city.  He  published  selections  from  Greek 
authors,  with  the  titles  of  “Analecta  Graeca  Minora”  and 
“Collectanea  Graeca  Majora,”  (1802,)  which  were,  and 
still  are,  extensively  used  in  schools.  He  also  translated 
Chevalier’s  “  Plains  of  Troy,”  (1791.)  Died  in  1806. 

D amain,  df'mlN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Catholic 
priest,  born  at  Orleans  about  1530,  wrote  an  “Account 
of  the  Events  at  Orleans  during  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew”  in  1572.  His  humanity  was  conspicuous 
in  that  dreadful  crisis.  Died  in  1596. 

Damas,  di'mls',  (Ange  Hyacinthe  Maxf.nce,) 
Baron,  a  French  general  ancf  statesman,  born  in  Paris 
in  1785,  was  minister  of  war  in  1823,  and  afterwards  of 
foreign  affairs  from  1824  to  January,  1828.  Died  in  1862. 

Damas,  (Franqois  Etienne,)  a  French  general,  born 
in  Paris  in  1764.  As  general  of  brigade,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1795.  He  served 
as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Kleber  in  Egypt  in  1798-99,  and 
as  general  of  division  at  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1801,  and  was  appointed  military 
commandant  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg  in  1807.  He 
maintained  his  reputation  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 
1812,  and  after  the  restoration  of  1815  was  employed  as 
inspector  in  the  army.  Died  in  1828. 

Damas,  de,  d$h  di'mls',  (Joseph  Franqois  Louis 
Charles  C6sar,)  Due,  a  French  peer,  born  in  1758. 
As  colonel  of  dragoons,  he  was  charged  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  duty  of  expediting  the  passage  of  the  royal  family 
in  their  attempt  to  escape  to  the  frontier  in  1 79 r-  On 
this  occasion  he  was  deficient  in  energy  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  emigrated  about  1792,  and  became  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  Count  d’ Artois,  (Charles  X.)  After  the 
restoration,  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Chastellux,  “  filoge  du  Gdn^ral  de  Damas,”  1829. 

Damas,  de,  (Roger,)  Comte,  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1765.  As  France  was  at  peace  with  all 
nations,  he  indulged  his  martial  passion  in  the  service 
of  Russia  against  the  Turks.  He  fought  with  the  royalists 
against  the  French  republic  from  1793  to  1797.  In  1798 
he  entered  the  service  of  fhe  King  of  Naples,  and  ob¬ 
tained  command  of  a  division.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
France,  and  recovered  his  titles.  Died  in  1823. 

Damascene.  See  Damascenus. 

Dam-as-9e'nus,  (Joannes,)  [Gr.  ’Iwavi^f  A afiaoKirvog  ; 
Fr.  Jean  Damascene,  dt'mls'sln',  or  de  Damas,  deh 
di'mls',]  a  noted  theologian,  born  in  Damascus  abouf 
700.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  councillor 
to  the  caliph.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  be¬ 
came  well  versed  in  dialectics,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  writings,  of  which 
the  principal  is  entitled  “  Summary  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith.”  This  served  as  a  model  to  several  generations 
of  Schoolmen.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  against  Icono¬ 
clasts.  He  first  applied  to  scholasticism  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle.  Died  about  760,  though  some  say  780  A.D. 

Damascenus,  (Nicolaus,)  [NixoAaof  Aa/mata/vog,]  a 
Greek  historian  and  philosopher,  born  in  Damascus  in 
74  B.C.,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
and  a  friend  of  Herod,  King  of  Judea,  at  whose  court 


he  lived.  He  wrote  a  “  Universal  History,”  of  which 
fragments  are  extant,  and  other  works,  including  poems. 
His  History  is  praised  for  its  style  and  other  merits. 

Damascius,  da-mash'e-us,  [Gr.  Aa/moKioc,]  a  pagan 
philosopher,  born  in  Damascus  about  480  A.D.  lie  studied 
under  Isid'u  \s  and  Vhers,  at  Athens,  where  he  afterwards 
taught  tht>  Neo-P’atonic  philosophy.  Justinian  having 
in  529  prohibited  the  pagans  from  teaching,  Damascius 
retired  to  the  court  of  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia.  He 
wrote  a  work  called  “  Doubts  and  Solutions  of  the  First 
Principles,”  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  accounted  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Damase.  See  Damasus. 

Damas-Hinard,  di'mls'  he'niR',  (Jean  Joseph  Sta¬ 
nislas,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Madrid  in  1805,  pro¬ 
duced  French  versions  of  Calderon,  (1841-44,)  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  (1842,)  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  (1847,)  and  edited 
the  “  Poem  of  the  Cid,”  (1858.)  He  was  private  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  empress  Eugenie.  Died  October  10,  1891. 

Da-mas'tes  [A a/zaa-n?*-]  of  Sig^eum,  a  Greek  histo¬ 
rian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Dam'a-sus  [Fr.  Damase,  di'mtz']  L,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  successor  to 
Liberius,  in  366  a.d.  A  competitor  named  Ursinus  was 
also  chosen  by  a  party  of  the  clergy ;  and  this  double 
election  gave  rise  to  violent  tumults,  in  which  many 
ersons  were  killed.  Damasus  was  recognized  by  the 
ishops  and  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  who  exiled  Ur¬ 
sinus.  He  called  councils  at  different  times  to  oppose 
the  Arians  and  other  schismatics.  Saint  Jerome,  who 
was  his  secretary,  speaks  favourably  of  his  character. 
He  died  in  384,  and  was  succeeded  by  Siricius. 

See  Cave,  “Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia;”  Tillkmont 
"  Mdmoires  eccl^siastiques.” 

Damasus  II.,  Poppo  or  Poppon,  Bishop  of  Brixen* 
was  elected  pope  in  1048  in  place  of  Benedict  IX.  He 
died  about  three  weeks  after  his  election. 

Dambourney,  dftN'booR'nl',  (Louis  Auguste,)  a 
French  chemist  and  botanist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1722, 
was  intendant  of  the  botanic  garden  of  that  place.  He 
made  useful  experiments  and  discoveries  in  vegetable 
dyes,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  “Colours  which  In¬ 
digenous  Plants  of  France  impart  to  Wool,”  which  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  (1789.)  Died  in  1795. 

Dambray,  dftN'bRl',  (Charles  Henri,)  chancellor 
of  France,  born  at  Rouen  in  1760,  removed  to  Paris  in 
1779.  Having  acquired  distinction  as  an  eloquent  advo¬ 
cate,  he  was  appointed  in  1788  attorney-general  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  He  favoured  the  royalist  cause, 
and  during  the  reign  of  terror  lived  in  retirement.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  France  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  peer.  The  seals 
were  taken  from  him  in  1815,  after  which  he  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  for  some  years.  His  character 
is  represented  as  excellent.  Died  in  1829. 

See  De  Laporte-Lalanne,  “Notice  sur  Charles  Henri  Dambray, 
etc.,”  Paris,  1830;  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Restoration.” 

Da'me-as,  [A afiiag,]  written  also  Damias,  a  Greek 
statuary,  born  in  Arcadia,  lived  about  410  B.C. 

Da'm$r,  (Anne  Seymour,)  an  English  lady,  eminent 
as  a  sculptor,  born  in  1 748,  was  the  daughter  of  General 
Conway,  and  the  friend  of  David  Hume  and  Horace 
Walpole.  In  1767  she  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  John 
Darner,  who  killed  himself  in  1776.  She  then  devoted 
her  time  to  sculpture,  and  produced  a  statue  of  George 
III.,  a  bust  of  Nelson,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Cunningham’s  “Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Darner,  Hon.  Mrs.,  an  English  writer  of  the  present 
age,  and  a  descendant  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
published  an  interesting  “  Diary  of  her  Tour  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Holy  Land,”  (1841*) 

Damerow,  dlm'e-ro,  (Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  alienist,  born  at  Stettin,  December  28,  1798.  In 
1830  he  became  a  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Greifswalde,  and  in  1836  was  made  director  of  the 
Provisional  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Halle.  Most  of 
his  writings  are  official  reports  on  insanity.  Died  at 
Halle,  September  22,  1866. 

Damery,  dim're',  (Walter,)  a  Flemish  painter,  boro 
at  Liege  in  1614.  His  “Translation  of  Elijah”  is  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1678.  
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Damesme,  dJ'mfcm',  (jsdouard  Adolphe  Marie,) 
a  French  general,  born  in  1807,  was  killed  in  June,  1848. 
Damfreville.  See  Amfreville,  d\ 

Damiani,  dJ-me-i'nee,  (Felice,)  called  Felice  da 
Gubbio,  (goob'be-o,)  a  painter  of  the  Roman  school, 
born  at  Gubbio  about  1550 ;  died  after  1606.  His  picture 
of  the  “Decapitation  of  Saint  Paul”  is  highly  praised. 

Damiani,  [Fr.  Damien,  df'me'iN',]  (Pietro,)  an 
Italian  prelate,  born  at  Ravenna  about  988  A.D.  In 
1057  the  pope  appointed  him  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia. 
He  made  zealous  efforts  to  reform  the  evil  practices  of 
the  clergy,  especially  simony,  and,  as  legate  of  the  pope, 
performed  several  missions  with  success,  and  had  great 
influence  in  the  Church.  He  wrote  several  religious 
works.  Died  in  1072. 

Damianics  or  Damjanics,  dim-yi'nitch,  (JAnos,) 
a  Hungarian  general,  born  in  1804.  In  the  insurrection 
of  1848  he  obtained  a  command,  and  gained  several  vic¬ 
tories.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  Nagy  Sarlo  and  Comorn  in 
April,  1849.  He  surrendered  to  the  Russians  at  Arad, 
and  was  hung  by  the  Austrians  in  August,  1849. 

See  Balleydier,  “  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Hongrie.” 
Da-ml-a'mis,  [Gr.  Aafuavog,]  a  celebrated  rhetorician 
of  Ephesus,  lived  about  200  A.D.,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
ALlius  Aristides. 

Damianus,  a  physician,  said  to  have  been  born  in 
Arabia.  In  company  with  his  brother  Cosmas,  he  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  about  310  a.d. 

Damien,  the  French  of  Damiani,  which  see. 
Damien,  (Joseph,)  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
known  as  Father  Damien,  was  born  in  Belgium, 
January  3,  1840.  He  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  spent  a  life  of  remarkable 
self-sacrifice.  In  1873  he  sought  the  leper  settlement 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  »jfor  twelve  years  was 
physician,  teacher,  and  general  aid  to  those  unfortu¬ 
nates.  Then  the  disease  attacked  him,  but  he  worked 
on  in  noble  devotion  till  his  death  on  April  15,  1889. 

Damiens,  dit'me'clN',  [Anglicized  pron.  da'me-^nz,] 
(Robert  Francois,)  a  French  fanatic,  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Arras  about  1714,  became  a  domestic  in  Paris.  He  was 
repeatedly  dismissed  by  his  employers  for  vicious  con¬ 
duct  He  became  violently  excited  on  the  subject  of  a 
controversy  between  the  pope  and  the  Jansenists,  which 
then  distracted  the  Church.  In  January,  1757,  as  Louis 
XV.  was  entering  a  coach,  Damiens  darted  through  the 
guards  and  wounded  him  slightly  with  a  knife.  He  was 
seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  but  persisted  in  denying 
that  he  had  any  accomplice.  On  his  trial  he  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  kill  the  king,  but  to  induce  him  to  do  right. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive  by  horses,  which 
doom  was  carried  into  effect. 

Damilaville,dt/me/li/v£l/, (Etienne  Noel,)  a  French 
infidel  writer,  born  about  1721,  was  a  correspondent  of 
Voltaire.  He  wrote  “Christianity  Unveiled,”  which  pro¬ 
voked  even  the  censure  of  Voltaire,  who  called  it  “Im¬ 
piety  Unveiled.”  Died  in  1768. 

Damini.  See  Damino,  (Pietro.) 

Damino,  di-mee'no,  or  Damini,  di-mee'nee,  (Gior¬ 
gio,)  an  Italian  portrait-painter,  was  a  brother  of  Pietro, 
noticed  below.  Died  about  1630. 

Damino  or  Damini,  (Pietro,)  a  Venetian  painter 
and  self-taught  artist,  born  at  Castel-Franco  in  1^92.  He 
worked  in  Padua  and  Venice,  and  acquired  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation,  but  died  prematurely  in  1631.  His  “  Crucifixion,” 
in  a  church  of  Padua,  is  considered  his  master-piece. 
Damiri.  See  Addemeeree. 

Damiron,  d&'me'roN-',  (Jean  Philibert,)  a  French 
philosopher,  bom  at  Belleville  (Rhone)  in  1794,  studied 
In  Paris  under  Cousin.  About  1830  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  Paris.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1836.  He  published 
an  “Essay  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  France  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  (1828,)  and  an  “Essay  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy  in  France  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,”  (2  vols.,  1846.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1862. 

See  Louandrk  et  Bourquelot,  “  Literature  Frangaise ;”  “  Nou- 
▼tllc  Biographie  G^rale.” 

Damjanics.  See  Damianics. 


Damm,  dim,  (Christian  Tobias,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  near  Leipsic  in  1699.  He  was  rector  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  Berlin  for  about  twenty  years,  ending  in  1764, 
He  published  a  valuable  Greek  Lexicon,  (1765,)  and 
translated  into  German  the  poems  of  Homer,  (1769-71,) 
and  other  classics.  Died  in  1778. 

See  Meusbl,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Dammartin.  See  Chabannes,  de,  (Antoine.) 

Da'mo,  [Gr.  Aa^uA,]  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  writings  containing  the  secrets 
of  his  philosophy.  Though  suffering  from  extreme 
poverty  and  tempted  with  liberal  offers  of  money,  she 
adhered  to  her  father’s  injunctions,  and  handed  down 
the  precious  documents  inviolate  to  her  daughter  Bistalia. 

Dam'o-cles,  [Gr.  AafWKXfje,]  a  Syracusan  courtier, 
whose  admiration  of  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  royalty  is 
said  to  have  been  cured  by  Dionysius,  who  invitea  him  to 
a  sumptuous  repast,  over  which  a  sword  was  suspended 
by  a  hair.  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Cicero. 

Da-moc'ra-tes  or  De-moc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  AafioKparrji 
or  A 7]jLLOKpa,T7]ct]  a  Greek  physician,  who  lived  at  Rome 
about  50  A.D.,  was  commended  by  Pliny. 

Damoiseau,  di'mwi'zo',  (Marie  Charles  Theo¬ 
dore,)  a  French  astronomer,  born  at  Besam^on  in  1768. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
wrote  on  the  Lunar  theory.  Died  in  1846. 

Da'mon  [Aafiuv]  of  Athens,  an  eminent  Greek  musi¬ 
cian,  was  the  teacher  of  Pericles  and  Socrates,  both  of 
whom  respected  him  highly.  His  penetration  and  finesse 
are  praised  by  Plato  in  his  “  Republic.”  Plutarch  inti¬ 
mates  that  he  was  a  “  politician  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  teaching  music,  concealed  his  great  abilities  from  the 
vulgar.”  He  was  ostracised  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
career,  from  jealousy  of  his  political  influence. 

See  Plutarch,  “Pericles;”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Damon  and  P$rth'I-as  or  Phin'tl-as  were  two 
Syracusans,  and  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  exhibited 
a  remarkable  instance  of  faithful  friendship.  It  is  said 
that  Pythias  was  condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius,  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  and  settle  his  affairs,  while  Damon 
remained  as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Pythias,  having 
returned  punctually,  was  pardoned  by  the  astonished 
king,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  their  friendship. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus;  Jamblichus,  “Vita  Pythagoras.” 

Da-moph'I-lns  [Gr.  AafuxjnXoc  ;  Fr.  Damophile, 
dt'mo'ffel']  or  De-moph'I-lus,  a  Greek  painter  and 
sculptor  of  uncertain  date,  who  adorned  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  in  Rome. 

Dam'o-phon,  [Aa/zo^wv,]  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  in 
Messenia  or  Messene,  flourished  probably  between  300 
and  400  b.c.  He  was  the  only  famous  sculptor  that 
Messenia  produced.  After  he  had  gained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation,  he  was  chosen  to  restore  or  repair  the  ivory  stitue 
of  Jupiter  which  was  the  master-piece  of  Phidias. 

See  Pausanias,  iv.  and  viii. 

Damoreau,  df'mo'ro',  (Laure  Cinthie,)  originally 
named  Montalant,  (miN'tf'ISN',)  a  French  vocalist, 
called  in  Italian  Mademoiselle  Cinti,  (ch£n'tee,)  born 
in  Paris  in  1801,  became  a  public  favourite  about  1822. 
She  died  February  25,  1856. 

Damours,  dt'mooR',  (Louis,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Lude  about  1720;  died  in  1788. 

Da-mox'e-nus,  a  Greek  pugilist  of  Syracuse,  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
extant  specimens  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture. 

Dampe,  dim'p?h,  (Jacob  Jacobson,)  a  Danish  phi 
losopher,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1790.  He  became 
principal  of  a  school  in  his  native  city,  and  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  one  “  On  the  Harmony  of  Liberty  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christianity,”  (1819.)  He  was  imprisoned 
for  his  liberal  doctrines  from  1821  to  1841.  Died  in  185a 

See  Erslbw,  “Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Dam 'pier,  (William,)  an  enterprising  English  navi¬ 
gator,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1652,  served  in  the  navy 
in  the  war  with  Holland  about  1673.  He  afterwards 
sailed  with  an  expedition  to  Campeachy  to  cut  logwood, 
and  in  1678  returned  to  London  with  a  journal  of  his 
observations.  In  1679  he  joined  a  party  of  filibusters, 
who  cruised  about  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  infested 
the  Spanish  settlements  for  several  years.  About  1685 
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tie  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  which  he  had 
some  perilous  adventures.  Returning  to  England  in 
1691,  he  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  “Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World.”  In  1699  the  admiralty  gave  him 
command  of  a  vessel,  and  sent  him  to  make  discoveries 
in  the  South  Sea.  He  explored  the  western  coast  of 
Australia,  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  other  islands, 
and  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  He 
returned  home  in  1701,  and  published  the  results  of  his 
voyage.  He  went  to  sea  again,  but  not  in  the  service 
of  government.  A  remarkable  faculty  for  description 
renders  his  writings  valuable  and  attractive.  Died  1715. 

See  f‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6rale;”  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  ix.,  1824. 

Dampierre,  dSN'p^apR',  (Jean,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Blois;  died  in  1550. 

Dampierre,  de,  deh  dftN'pe-aiR',  (  Auguste  Henri 
Marie  Picot,)  a  French  genera!^  born  in  Paris  in  1756. 
In  1791  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Rochambeau. 
He  commanded  a  division  at  Jemmapes,  (1792,)  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  which  was  attributed  partly  to  his  bravery  and  skill. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  several  other  actions  under 
Dumouriez.  When  he  learned  the  defection  of  that  gene¬ 
ral,  (April,  1793,)  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  republic, 
and  was  made  commander-in-chief  in  place  of  Dumouriez. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  near  Vicogne  in  May,  1793. 

Dampierre,  de,  (Gui,)  Count  of  Flanders,  was  bom 
in  1225,  and  began  to  reign  in  1280.  He  became  involved 
in  war  with  Philip  V.  of  France,  who  conquered  Flanders 
about  1300  and  kept  Gui  in  prison.  The  Flemings  re¬ 
volted,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Courtrai  in  1302.  Gui 
died  in  prison  in  1305. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franjais.” 

Dampmartin,  de,  deh  dSN'miR'tiN',  (Anne  Henri,) 
a  French  littirateur ,  born  at  Uz£s  in  1755,  served  in  the 
army  as  colonel  before  the  Revolution.  He  returned  from 
the  emigration  about  1800,  and  in  i8ro  was  appointed 
imperial  censor  of  books.  In  1813  he  was  a  deputy  to 
the  legislative  body,  and  in  1814  was  reinstated  in  the 
office  of  censor  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Rivalry  between  Carthage  and  Rome,”  (1789,) 
essays  on  education,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1825. 

Damr^mont.  See  Danr£mont. 

Damrosch,  dim'rosh,  (Leopold,)  a  German  musica’ 
director,  born  at  Posen,  October  22,  1832.  He  firs* 
studied  medicine,  and  then  music.  He  became  a  director 
at  Breslau,  and  in  1871  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  took  a  very  prominent  place  in  musical  circles.  Died 
in  New  York,  February  15,  1885.  His  son,  Walter 
Johannes  Damrosch,  born  in  1862,  became  the 
leading  American  conductor  in  oratorio  and  grand 
opera.  He  composed  some  notable  music,  including 
an  opera  based  on  Hawthorne’s  “  Scarlet  Letter.” 

Dan,  a  prince  who,  according  to  Malte-Brun,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  and  from  whose  name  are  derived  the  words 
*  Dane”  and  “  Danemark,”  (t.e.  country  of  Dan.)  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  Dan  is  a  purely  mythical, 
or  eponymic,  character. 

Da'na,  (Charles  Anderson,)  an  American  editor, 
born  in  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire,  August  8,  1819.  He 
studied  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  from  1842  to  1844 
a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  community.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  “The  Harbinger,”  (1844-47,)  was  con* 
nected  with  the  “New  York  Tribune,”  (1847-61,)  was 
assistant  secretary  of  war,  1863-65,  edited  “  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Republican,”  1866-68,  and  in  1868  became  editor 
of  the  “  New  York  Sun.”  With  George  Ripley,  he 
edited  Appleton’s  “  American  Cyclopaedia.”  Died 
October  17,  1897. 

Da'na^  (Francis,)  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  son  of  Judge  Richard  Dana,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1743.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1762,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767,  and  was  engaged 
as  counsel  in  many  of  the  most  important  trials  of  that 
stirring  period.  As  a  member  of  the  “  Sons  of  Liberty,” 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  Stamp 
Act  and  other  aggressive  measures  that  produced  the 
Revolution.  He  served  in  the  first  provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  in  1774.  From  1776  to  1780  he  was 
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a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  at  that  time  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  State.  He  was  a  delegate  in 
the  Congress  which  formed  the  Confederation  in  1777, 
and  in  the  Congress  of  1778  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of  reorganizing 
the  army.  In  November,  1779,  he  embarked  for  Europe 
as  secretary  to  John  Adams  in  his  embassy  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
Having  been  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  Mr.  Dana, 
in  July,  1781,  proceeded  to  Saint  Petersburg ;  but,  failing 
to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  America,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  in  1783.  He  was  again  a  delegate  to 
Congress  in  1784.  In  January,  1785,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hancock  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  from  1791  to  1806  was  chief  justice 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Dana  was  in  the  National  Convention 
which  met  at  Annapolis  in  1 786,  and  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
1787  ;  but  ill  health  and  judicial  duties  prevented  his  at¬ 
tendance.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  convention 
for  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  and  was 
among  its  most  prominent  supporters.  Died  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1811.  Judge  Dana  combined  eminent  talents 
with  thorough  attainments  and  rare  excellence  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  throughout  a  zealous  Federalist. 

Dana,  (James  Dwight,)  a  distinguished  American 
naturalist,  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  February  12,  1813, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1833,  an^  in  1837  published 
the  first  edition  of  a  “  System  of  Mineralogy,”  of  which 
the  sixth  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  was  issued  in  1892. 
As  geologist  and  mineralogist  he  joined  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  (1838-42,)  under  Captain 
Wilkes,  in  connection  with  which  he  prepared  a  “  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Geology  of  the  Pacific,”  (1849,)  a  “Report 
on  Zoophites,”  (1846,)  and  a  “  Report  on  the  Crustacea,” 
(1852-54,)  all  elaborately  illustrated  with  atlases  of 
plates.  In  1844  he  married  a  daughter  of  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman,  and  in  1846  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  Silliman’s  “American  Journal  of  Science.” 
In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in 
Yale  College,  (changed  to  that  of  geology  and  miner¬ 
alogy  in  1864,)  a  like  position  having  previously  been 
offered  him  by  the  trustees  of  Harvard.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  is  his  excellent  “  Manual  of  Ge¬ 
ology,”  (1862,  1874,  1880,  and  1895.)  He  also  published 
“A  Text-Book  of  Geology,”  (1864,  1874,  and  1883,)  and 
“  Coral  and  the  Coral  Islands,”  (1873.)  Professor  Dana 
combined  with  the  faculty  of  close  and  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  intellectual  powers  which  placed  him  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  philosophic  naturalists.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  of 
Other  learned  societies.  Died  April  14,  1895. 

Dana,  (James  Freeman,)  born  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1793,  studied  medicine,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Dartmouth  College  about 
1819.  He  published  an  “Epitome  of  Chemical  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  (1825.)  Died  at  New  York  in  1827. 

Dana,  (Napoleon  J.  T.,)  an  American  general,  bom 
in  Maine  in  1822,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He 
became  a  brigadier-general  about  February,  1862,  and 
served  in  several  battles  near  Richmond  in  June  of  that 
year.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1862,  and  disabled.  In  July  and  August, 
1863,  he  commanded  the  defences  of  Philadelphia.  He 
resigned  in  May,  1865. 

Dana,  (Richard,)  an  able  American  lawyer,  the  father 
of  Francis  Dana,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1699.  He  practised  law  with  great 
distinction  at  Boston,  and,  as  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
liberty,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movements  which 
preceded  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1772. 

Dana,  (Richard  Henry,)  an  American  poet  and 
essayist,  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1787,  was  a  son  of  Chief-Justice  Francis  Dana. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  which  he  left 
without  a  degree  in  1807,  after  which  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Boston  in  1811.  In  1814 
he  began  to  contribute  to  the  “  North  American  Review,” 
of  which  he  became  associate  editor  in  1818.  He  pro¬ 
duced  the  “Dying  Raven,”  a  poem,  (1821,)  and  “The 
Buccaneer,”  (1827,)  which  was  highly  commended  by 
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Professor  Wilson  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  of  1835. 
“We  pronounce  it,”  says  he,  “by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  original  of  American  poetical  compositions.  The 
ower  is  Mr.  Dana’s  own ;  but  the  style — though  he 
as  made  it  his  own  too — is  coloured  by  that  of  Crabbe, 
of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Coleridge.  He  is  no  servile  fol- 
’ower  of  those  great  masters,  but  his  genius  has  been 
inspired  by  theirs,  and  he  almost  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  them  by  this  extraordinary  story, — we  mean 
on  the  level  on  which  they  stand  in  such  poems  as  the 
‘Old  Grimes’  of  Crabbe,  the  ‘  Peter  Bell’  of  Wordsworth, 
and  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner’  of  Coleridge.”  In  1833  he 
published  an  edition  of  his  poems  and  prose  writings, 
including  “  The  Buccaneer,”  with  some  new  poems  and 
essays,  which  originally  appeared  in  “  The  Idle  Man,”  a 
periodical  issued  in  1821-22.  “  The  Idle  Man,”  says  W. 

C.  Bryant,  “notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  it  met 
with  from  the  public,  we  look  upon  as  holding  a  place 
among  the  first  productions  of  American  literature.” 
(“North  American  Review”  for  January,  1828.)  He  de¬ 
livered  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Shakspeare  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1839-40. 
Died  February  2,  1879. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  of  America,”  and  “Prose  Writers  of 
America Allibone,  “  Dictionary  of  Authors Duyckinck,  “  Cy¬ 
clopaedia  of  American  Literature.” 

Dana,  (Richard  Henry,)  Jr.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  author,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Cam- 
oridge,  Massachusetts,  in  August,  1815.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard,  which  he  entered  in  1832.  Having 
oeen  compelled  to  suspend  his  studies  by  an  affection 
of  the  eyes  in  1834,  he  performed  as  a  common  sailor  a 
voyage  to  California,  of  which  he  wrote  an  admirable 
narrative  in  his  “Two  Years  before  the  Mast,”  (1840,) 
which  obtained  a  wide  celebrity.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1837,  studied  law  under  Judge  Story,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Boston  in  1840.  He  afterward 
attained  eminence  as  an  advocate.  In  1,841  he  published 
“The  Seaman’s  Friend,  containing  a  Treatise  on  Practi¬ 
cal  Seamanship,  etc.”  Mr.  Dana  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “  Free-Soil  party,”  and  acted  with  the  Republicans 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1856.  Died  Jan.  7,  1882. 

Dana,  (Samuel  Luther,)  an  American  chemist  and 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1795.  He  became  chemist  of  the  Merrimac  Print 
Works  at  Lowell  in  1833,  and  invented  a  mode  of 
bleaching  cotton  goods,  which  was  generally  adopted. 
He  acquired  distinction  as  a  writer  on  agriculture,  and 
discovered  that  phosphate  of  soda  has  the  property  of 
fixing  mordants.  Died  in  March,  1868. 

See  “American  Journal  of  Science,”  May,  1868. 

Dan'a-e,  [Gr.  Aava^,]  a  daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of 
Argos,  who  confined  her  in  a  brazen  tower  or  cell  because 
an  oracle  had  declared  her  son  would  kill  her  father. 
In  spite  of  his  precaution,  she  became  the  mother  of 
Perseus  by  Jupiter,  who  is  fabled  to  have  obtained  access 
to  her  apartment  in  the  form  of  a  golden  shower. 
Danaeus.  See  Daneau. 

Da-naT-dea,  [Gr.  Aavaidec,]  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
naus,  were  married  to  their  cousins,  the  sons  ofAigyptus. 
By  the  order  of  their  father,  each  of  them  killed,  on  the 
wedding-night,  her  bridegroom,  except  Hypermnestra, 
who  spared  her  husband,  Lynceus.  (See  next  article.) 

Dan/a-us,  a  son  of  Belus,  after  his  father’s  death 
reigned  conjointly  with  his  brother  AEgyptus  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  Jealous  of  the  power  of  the  fifty  sons 
of  Aigyptus,  or,  as  some  say,  terrified  by  an  oracle,  he 
ave  his  fifty  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  his 
rother,  with  a  secret  command  that  they  should  kill 
their  husbands  on  the  wedding-night.  (See  Danaides.) 
Danaus  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifty  years. 

See  Keightley,  “Mythology.” 

D&n&vii,  di'na-va,  (Hindoo  Myth.,)  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit,  one  of  the  children  of  Danu. 

Danby,  Earl  of.  See  Danvers. 

Dan'bjf,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  landscape-painter, 
born  near  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1793.  He  became  a 
resident  of  England  in  his  youth,  and  about  1824  pro¬ 
duced  a  “  Sunset  at  Sea  after  a  Storm,”  which  was  much 
admired.  Between  1825  and  1829  he  gained  a  high  re¬ 
putation  by  historical  landscapes,  among  which  was  the 
“Embarkation  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus,”  (1827.) 


Among  his  later  works  are  “  The  Deluge,”  “  Departure 
of  Ulysses  from  Ithaca,”  and  “Caius  Marius  amidst  the 
Ruins  of  Carthage,”  (1848.)  He  is  regarded  by  some  as 
unrivalled  in  historical  or  poetic  landscapes  among  the 
English  artists.  Died  in  1861.  His  son  Thomas,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  landscape-painter,  died  March  25,  1886. 

Dan'by,  (Thomas  Osborne,)  Earl  of,  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen,  Duke  of  Leeds,  an  English  statesman,  born 
in  1631.  He  entered  Parliament  about  1660,  supported 
the  measures  of  the  court,  and  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
king.  In  1673  he  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  affairs, 
as  lord  treasurer,  and  in  1674  was  created  Earl  of  Danby. 
Having  been  accused  of  treason,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  the  Commons  in  1678,  and  was  detained 
there  five  years.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  council  by  William  III.  “  In  practical  ability  and 
official  experience,”  says  Macaulay,  “  he  had  no  superior 
among  his  contemporaries.  ...  Yet  the  Whigs  regarded 
him  with  unconquerable  distrust  and  aversion.  Even 
in  becoming  a  rebel  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory.” 
(“  History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xi.,  xv.,  and  xvi.) 
He  was  made  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1694.  Died  in  1712. 

Dancarville.  See  Hancarville. 

Dance,  (George,)  an  English  architect,  who  held  the 
office  of  city  surveyor  of  London.  He  was  the  architect 
of  the  Mansion  House,  built  about  1740,  and  of  several 
churches  in  London.  Died  in  1768. 

Dance,  (George,)  Jr.,  an  English  architect,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  probably  in  London  in  1740,  succeeded 
his  father  as  city  surveyor.  He  was  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  architecture.  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  erection  of  Newgate  prison,  which  was  begun  in 
1770.  He  also  designed  the  front  of  Guildhall,  and  other 
buildings  in  London.  Died  in  1825. 

Dance,  (Sir  Nathaniel,)  an  English  painter,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1 729.  After  acquiring  some 
reputation  as  a  painter,  he  married  a  rich  Mrs.  Dummer, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Holland.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1800.  Died  in  1811. 

Dan'cer,  (Daniel,)  a  notorious  English  miser,  born 
about  1715,  subjected  himself  to  extreme  privations  while 
he  had  large  sums  of  money  hoarded.  Died  in  1774. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Misers.” 

Danchet,  ddN'shi',  (Antoine,)  a  French  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Riom  in  1671,  studied  in  Paris,  where  he 
resided  after  1696.  He  wrote  four  tragedies,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  “  Cyrus,”  and  numerous  operas,  which 
were  more  successful,  especially  “  Hesione,”  which  is 
ranked  by  La  Harpe  above  those  of  Duche  and  Fonte- 
nelle.  Danchet  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1748. 

See  Sabatier,  “  Lestrois  Si&cles  de  la  Literature.” 

Danckelmann.  See  Dankelmann. 

Danckert,  dink'keRt,  almost  dink'keRt,  or  Dane- 
kerts,  dink'keRts,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  engraver,  born 
in  Amsterdam  in  1561,  treated  with  success  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  history.  He  settled  in  Antwerp  as  a 
dealer  in  engravings,  and  was  the  head  of  a  family  who 
were  long  eminent  in  the  same  art. 

Danckert,  (Peter,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Antwerp  in  1600,  surpassed  his  father  as  an  engraver, 
and  used  the  burin  and  the  etching-point  together.  He 
engraved  after  Berghem  and  Wouwerman,  and  also  his 
own  designs.  Died  about  1660.  Peter  left  two  sons, 
Henry  and  John,  who  were  skilful  artists,  and  settled 
first  in  Amsterdam.  John  afterwards  went  to  England, 
where  he  engraved  in  partnership  with  Hollar. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon Basan, 
“  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Danckerts.  See  Danckert. 

Danckerts  de  Ry.  See  Dankers. 

Dancks  or  Danks,  dinks,  almost  dinks,  (Francis,) 
a  Dutch  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1650;  died  about  1700. 

Dancourt,  dflN'kooR',  (Florent  Carton,)  a  popular 
French  comic  author,  bom  at  Fontainebleau  in  1661. 
He  chose  the  profession  of  law,  in  which  he  acquired 
^ome  reputation,  but,  falling  in  love  with  an  actress,  La 
Thorilli&re,  he  exchanged  the  bar  for  the  stage  in  1685, 
as  one  of  the  king’s  comedians.  He  was  successful  both 
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as  an  actor  and  an  author.  Having  a  mind  fertile  in 
invention,  he  produced  “  Le  Chevalier  i  la  Mode,”  and 
about  sixty  other  plays, — chiefly  farces,  in  which  the 
dfalogue  is  spirited,  humorous,  and  piquant  Voltaire 
observed,  “  What  Regnard  was  in  respect  to  Moli£re 
in  the  high  comedy,  Dancourt  was  in  the  farce.”  Died 
in  1726. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance ;”  Hifpolytk  Lucas,  “Molifcre 
et  Dancourt ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Dandelin,  dftNd'liN',  (Germinal  Pierre,)  a  French 
engineer  and  scientific  writer,  born  near  Paris  in  1794, 
became  a  citizen  of  Belgium  in  1816.  Died  in  1847. 

Dandelot,  dfiNd'lo',  (Francois  de  Coligny — ko'- 
l£n"ye',)  an  able  French  general,  born  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Loing  in  1521,  was  a  brother  of  the  admiral  Coligny. 
For  his  conduct  at  Cerisoles  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  As  general  of  infantry  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Saint-Quentin  in  1557.  He  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the  civil  war 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  which  began  about 
1562,  he  fought  at  Dreux,  at  Chartres,  and  at  Jarnac, 
(1569,)  a  few  days  after  which  battle  he  died  of  fever. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais.” 

Dandini,  din-dee'nee,  (Cesare,)  a  painter,  bom  at 
Florence  about  1595  ;  died  in  1658. 

Dandini,  (Ercole  Francesco,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Ancona  in  1695,  became  professor 
of  law  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1 747. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vit«e  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Dandini,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  at  Ce- 
sena  in  1554,  professed  philosophy  in  Paris,  and  theology 
at  Padua.  In  1596  he  was  sent  by  the  pope  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon,  of  which  he 
published  an  account.  Died  in  16.34. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Dandini,  (Pietro,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  in  1647,  was  the  son  of  Vincenzo.  He  painted 
with  equal  success  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  (at  Florence,)  and 
acquired  distinction  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring  and 
the  richness  of  his  composition.  Died  in  1712. 

Dandini,  (Vincenzo,)  a  successful  painter,  born  at 
Florence  about  1607,  was  a  pupil  of  Cortona,  and  a 
brother  of  Cesare,  noticed  above.  He  was  patronized 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Died  in  1675. 

Dandolo,  din'do-lo,  (Andrea,)  a  Venetian  historian 
and  doge,  born  about  1306.  Having  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  ability  and  virtue,  he  was  elected  doge  in 
1342.  He  was  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  was  author  of 
a  valuable  Latin  Chronicle  of  Venice,  terminating  in 
the  year  1339.  He  waged  war  against  the  Genoese  for 
several  years  between  1348  and  1354.  Died  in  1354- 

See  Marino  Sanuto,  “  Vite  de’  Duchi.” 

Dandolo,  (Enrico,)  a  renowned  Venetian  statesman 
and  general,  who  greatly  increased  the  maritime  power 
of  Venice,  was  born  about  1 105.  He  was  elected  doge 
in  1192,  before  which  he  had  become  nearly  blind.  At 
this  period  the  Venetian  state  was  the  greatest  commer¬ 
cial  and  naval  power  in  the  world.  In  1201  the  leaders 
of  the  fourth  crusade  applied  for  means  of  transport  to 
the  Venetians,  who,  through  the  influence  ot  the  doge, 
furnished  ships  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  crusaders. 
Their  combined  forces,  commanded  by  Dandolo,  reduced 
Zara,  which  had  revolted  against  Venice,  and  next  at¬ 
tacked  Constantinople,  which  was  ruled  by  a  usurper. 
That  city  was  taken  by  storm  in  1204,  and  the  throne 
was  offered  to  Dandolo,  who  declined  it,  but  accepted 
the  office  of  despot  of  Romania.  He  obtained  the  cession 
of  several  islands  and  ports  of  the  Levant  to  the  Venetian 
•tate.  He  died  in  1205.  Byron  calls  him 

“  blind  old  Dandolo, 

Th’  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium’s  conquering  foe.  ” 

ChUde  Harold,  canto  iv. 

See  Michaud,  “Histoire  des  Croisades;”  Daru,  “Histoire  de 
Venise;”  Marino  Sanuto,  “Vite  de’  Duchi;”  A.  Dandolo, 
“Chronicon,”  in  the  “Collection”  of  Muratori. 

Dandolo,  (Francesco,)  was  Doge  of  Venice  from 
1328  to  1339.  During  his  administration  the  Venetians 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  adjacent  terra  firma, 
by  annexing  Treviso,  etc. 

Dandolo,  (Giovanni,)  was  Doge  of  Venice  from  1280 
to  1289,  during  which  period  the  cities  of  Pirano  and 


lsola  were  added  to  the  republic,  and  Trieste  shook  off 
its  allegiance. 

See  Daru,  “  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Dandolo,  (Vincenzo,)  Count,  an  Italian  chemist 
and  economist,  born  in  Venice  in  1758.  He  united  and 
digested  the  recent  discoveries  of  French  chemists,  in 
a  work  called  “Fondamenti  della  Fisico  chimica,”  etc., 
(“  Principles  of  Physical  Chemistry,”  1796.)  When  Venice 
was  annexed  to  Austria  (1797)  he  removed  to  Milan,  and 
was  there  appointed  a  member  of  the  grand  council. 
From  1804  to  1809  he  was  governor  or  proveditaroi  Dal¬ 
matia  under  Napoleon.  He  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
the  production  of  wine,  wool,  and  silk,  and  on  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  rural  economy.  Died  in  Venice  in  1819. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyclopaedic M.  Bona- 
fous,  “ f!loge  historique  de  V.  Dandolo,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phie  G^n^rale.” 

D’Andrada.  See  Andrada,  d’. 

Dandrd,  dftN'dRi',  (Antoine  Balthasar  Joseph,) 
born  at  Aix  in  1759,  was  appointed  in  1814  by  Louis 
XVIII.  director  of  the  police  and  steward  ( intendant) 
of  his  domains.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Vaulabellb,  “Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations.” 

Dandrd-Bardon,  dSN'dRi'  biR'd^N',  (Michel  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  French  painter  and  writer  on  art,  born  at  Aix 
in  1700,  founded  an  academy  of  painting  at  Marseilles. 
He  published  a  “Treatise  on  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
with  a  Catalogue  Raisonn^  of  the  Most  Famous  Artists 
of  the  French  School,”  also  an  illustrated  work  on  the 
costumes  of  ancient  nations.  Died  in  1783. 

Dane,  (Nathan,)  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  Ips¬ 
wich,  Massachusetts,  in  1752,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1778.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  New 
England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  in  1785-87.  In  the  last-named  year  he  framed  the 
important  ordinance  for  the  government  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  inserted  a  clause 
prohibiting  slavery.  He  published  “An  Abridgment 
and  Digest  of  American  Law,”  (9  vols.,  1823-29.)  Died 
in  1835. 

Daneau,  di'n5',  [LaL  Dan^e'us,]  (Lambert,)  a 
French  Calvinistic  divine,  bom  at  Beaugency  in  1530, 
preached  at  Geneva,  Castres,  and  other  places.  He 
published  many  treatises  on  theology,  which  were  once 
esteemed.  Died  at  Castres  in  1596. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vitae  Theologorum  Exterorum;”  Nicri- 
ron,  “M&noires;”  Haag,  “La  France protestante.” 

Danedi,  di-na'dee,  (Giovanni  Stefano,)  an  Italian 
historical  painter,  called  Montalto,  born  at  Treviglio 
in  1608.  He  adorned  many  edifices  of  Milan  with  his 
works,  which  display  a  rich  imagination.  Died  in  1689. 

Danedi,  (Giuseppe,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1618,  was  also  a  skilful  painter,  and  a  pupil  of  Guido. 
He  worked  in  Milan  and  Turin,  sometimes  in  company 
with  Giovanni  Stefano,  his  brother.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Daneo,  di'ni-o,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Aosta,  May  16,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  Genoa,  and 
entered  the  civil  service.  Among  his  writings  are  “  1 
Dolori  dell’  Intelletto,”  (1869,)  “  Canto  all’  Italia,”  (1870,) 
“Un  Sogno,”  (1879,)  “Della  Potenza  del  Linguaggio 
articulato,”  (1881,)  etc. 

Dan&s,  dt'n&s',  (Pierre,)  a  French  scholar,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1497.  In  1530  Francis  I.  appointed  him  first 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  Royal  College,  and  in  1545 
ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  he  was  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwarda 
Francis  II.,  and  in  1557  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lavaur. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Pliny,  a  few  letters,  etc.  Died 
in  1577. 

See  De  Thou,  “filoges,  avec  les  Additions  de  Teissier;”  P.  H. 
Dan&s,  “Vie  de  P.  Dan&s,”  1731. 

Danet,  dt'n^',  (Pierre,)  a  learned  French  priest,  bom 
in  Paris  about  1650.  The  Duke  of  Montausier  selected 
him,  with  others,  to  edit  classic  authors  for  the  use  of 
the  dauphin,  and  assigned  Phaedrus  to  him.  He  gained 
more  reputation  by  his  “  Latin  and  French  Dictionary 
for  the  Use  of  the  Dauphin,”  (1685.)  Died  in  1709. 

See  Feller,  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 
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Dangeau,  de,  deh  dftN'zho',  (Louis  de  Courcillon 
—deh  kooR'se'ydN',)  AbbA,  a  brother  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dangeau,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1643. 
Descended  from  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  he  was  educated 
a  Protestant,  but  was  converted  by  Bossuet.  He  was 
employed  as  reader  to  Louis  XIV.  from  1671  to  1687 
and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1682. 
“He  was,”  says  Voltaire,  “an  excellent  academician.” 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  Fenelon  was  preferred.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  grammar,  and  some  other 
works.  Died  in  1723. 

See  D’Alembert,  “filoges;”  Saint-Simon,  “M^moires. 

Dangeau,  de,  (Philippe  de  Courcillon,)  Marquis, 
an  accomplished  French  courtier  and  officer,  born  in  1638. 
He  became  a  favourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  colonel  of 
the  king’s  regiment  in  1655.  In  1667  he  was  governor 
of  Touraine.  He  afterwards  attended  the  king  as  aide- 
de-camp  in  several  campaigns.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1668,  partly  in  consideration  of  his 
facility  in  composing  verses,  ( vers  de  sociltl. )  He  died  in 
1720,  leaving  in  manuscript  a  voluminous  “Journal  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,”  (comprising  the  period  from 
1684  to  1720,)  said  to  contain  much  important  and  curious 
matter.  It  has  since  been  published,  (1854.) 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  M^moires  Madame  de  Genus,  “  Abr£g4 
du  Journal  de  M.  de  Dangeau,’’  ^Vols.,  1817  ;  Voltaire,  “  Journal 
delaCour;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeriesdu  Lundi;”  “Edinburgh 
R;view”  for  January,  1864. 

Danger,  dSN'zhi',  (Ferdinand  Philip,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  in  1802,  gained  distinction  by  experiments 
on  arsenic  and  mercury.  Died  in  1855. 

Dangeville,  ddNzh'vfcl',  (Marie  Anne  Botot,)  a 
French  actress,  born  in  Paris  in  1714;  died  in  1796. 

Danhaver,  din'hS'ver,  a  German  portrait-painter  of 
great  merit,  born  in  Suabia,  settled  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Peter  the  Great.  He  died  in 
Saint  Petersburg  about  1735. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Danhawer  or  Danhower.  See  Dannhauer. 

Danican,  dftne'kdN',  (Franqois  AndrA,)  surnamed 
Phil'idor,  a  French  composer  and  famous  chess-player, 
born  at  Dreux  in  1727.  In  early  youth  he  was  a  choris¬ 
ter  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.  He  wrote  for  the  Comic 
Opera  of  Paris  with  success.  About  1777  he  visited 
London,  where  he  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Game 
of  Chess,”  to  which  in  his  later  years  he  was  almost 
exclusively  addicted.  He  found  no  equal  in  the  chess- 
clubs  of  Paris  and  London,  and  was  the  victor  in  three 
simultaneous  games  which  he  played  blindfolded  against 
skilful  opponents.  Died  in  1795. 

Ses  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens George 
Allen,  “Life  of  Philidor,”  1866. 

Danicic,  d&n'i-chich,  (George,)  a  Slavic  philologist, 
born  at  Neusatz,  Hungary,  April  4,  1825,  studied  at 
Pesth  and  Vienna.  He  was  professor  of  Slavic  philol¬ 
ogy  at  Belgrade  from  1863  to  1865  and  from  1873  to  1882. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Rjecnik  iz  knjizernih  starina 
srpskih,”  (3  vols.,  1864,  an  Old  Servian  dictionary,)  his¬ 
tories  of  Servian  and  Croatian  literature,  Servian  and 
Croatian  dictionaries,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  Servian. 
Died  at  Belgrade,  November  17,  1882. 

Daniel,  dan'yel,  [Heb.  one  of  the  four  greater 

Hebrew  prophets,  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
In  his  childhood,  about  605  b.c.,  he  was  carried  cap¬ 
tive  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  became  proficient  in  learning  and 
wisdom.  (See  Daniel  i.  17.)  Having  by  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  interpreted  an  important  dream  of  the  king,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  ruler  of  the  province  of  Babylon  and 
chief  of  the  Magi.  About  580  he  interpreted  another 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  next  event  recorded  of 
Daniel  is  that  he  read  and  explained  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  at  Belshazzar’s  feast,  (chap,  v.,)  about  538  b.c. 
Shortly  after  that  date  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  (Cyaxares,)  and  became  the  first  of  three 
presidents  who  had  authority  over  the  .one  hundred  and 
twenty  princes  or  satraps  of  the  empire.  For  an  account 
of  his  miraculous  preservation  in  the  lions’  den,  see 
Daniel,  chap.  vi.  After  the  death  of  Darius,  Daniel 
“  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,”  (chap. 


vi.  28,)  and  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  in  534  b.c.  He 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  has  been  designated 
“  the  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  philosophy  of 
history.”  His  high  character  as  a  prophet  appears  to  be 
attested  by  the  Saviour,  in  Matthew  xxiv.  15. 

See,  also,  Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  and  xxviii.  3;  Bittelmaier,  “Dispu- 
tatio  de  Vita  Danielis,”  1676. 

Daniel,  d&'ne-Sl,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  at  Halle  in  1753,  published  several 
medical  works.  Died  in  1798. 

Daniel,  dt'ne'Sl',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  author  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Rouen  in  1649,  lived  in  Paris,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  Louis  XIV.  a  pension  of  2000  francs,  with 
the  title  of  historiographer  of  France.  Pie  wrote  a 
“  Reply  to  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters,”  which  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Jesuits,  and  many  other  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  his  “History  of  France,”  (1713.) 
Walckenaer  thinks  this  is  justly  celebrated ;  but  he  admits 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  severe  criticisms 
of  Voltaire  and  others,  who  charge  him  with  being  par¬ 
tial  and  inaccurate.  Died  in  1 728. 

See  Lambert,  “  Histoire  litt^raire  du  R&gne  de  Louis  XIV 
Joly,  “  filoges  de  quelques  Auteurs  Frangais.  ” 

Daniel,  dan'yel,  (George,)  an  English  poet  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  about  1790.  He  published  “The  Modern 
Dunciad,  and  other  Poems,”  (1835,)  and  “Merry  England 
in  the  Olden  Time,”  (2  vols.,  1842.)  Died  in  1864. 

Daniel^d&'ne-Sl,  (Hermann  Adalbert,)  a  German 
geographer  and  theologian,  born  at  Cothen,  November 
18,  1812,  was  educated  at  Halle,  where  from  1834  to  1870 
he  was  a  professor  in  the  Faedagogium.  He  published 
“  Tatian  der  Apologet,”  (1837,)  “  Thesaurus  Hymnologi- 
cus,”  (5  vols.,  1841-56,)  and  “  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae 
Universae,”  (5  vols.,  1847-56,)  besides  a  “Lehrbuch  der 
Geographic,”  (1845  ;  54th  edition,  1880,)  “Leitfaden  fur 
den  Unterricht  in  der  Geographic,”  (1850;  136th  edition, 
1881,)  etc.  Died  at  Leipsic,  September  13,  1872. 

Daniel,  (Joseph  Henri,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  at 
Nantes  in  1804.  He  obtained  several  gold  medals  for 
his  works,  among  which  are  a  marble  statue  of  Cleopatra, 
(1847,)  and  a  group  representing  Music,  ordered  for  the 
Louvre. 

Daniel,  dan'yel,  (Peter  V.,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  Staf¬ 
ford  county,  Virginia,  about  1785.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  from  1812  to  1830,  and  became  an 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  1840.  Died  May  31,  i860. 

Daniel,  (Pierre,)  a  French  antiquary  and  scholar, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1530;  died  in  1603. 

Daniel,  (Samuel,)  a  meritorious  but  neglected  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  born  at  Taunton  in  1562,  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  became  tutor  to  Anne  Clifford,  who  was 
afterwards  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  he  lived  some 
years  in  London,  where  he  associated  with  Shakspeare, 
Marlowe,  and  other  poets.  The  report  that  he  succeeded 
Spenser  as  poet-laureate  is  doubted  by  some ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  He  wrote  “The  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,”  (1594,) 
a  “History  of  England,”  (1613-18,)  a  historical  poem 
on  “The  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,”  (1595,) 
“Musophilus,”  (1599,)  and  other  poems.  “Though  very 
rarely  sublime,”  says  Headley,  “he  has  skill  in  the  pa¬ 
thetic  ;  and  his  pages  are  disgraced  by  neither  pedantry 
nor  conceit.”  Hallam  thinks  “  his  English  is  eminently 
pure,  free  from  affectation  and  pedantic  innovation,  with 
very  little  that  is  now  obsolete.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1619. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica;”  Fuller,  “Worthies  of 
England  “Life  of  S.  Daniel,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Poetical  Works,” 
2  vols.,  1718:  Headley,  “Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry;” 
“  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  viii.,  1823. 

Daniel,  (William  Barker,)  an  English  clergyman 
and  writer,  produced  a  work  on  “Rural  Sports,  or 
Treatises  on  Hunting,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1801.)  Died  in  1833. 

Daniele,  di-ne-a'li,  or  Danieli,  di-ne-a'lee,  (Fran¬ 
cesco,)  a  Neapolitan  antiquary,  born  near  Caserta  in 
1740.  Having  written  a  work  called  “  Codice  Frederi- 
ciano,”  he  was  appointed  historiographer  royal  in  1778. 
In  1787  he  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Herculanean 
(or  Ercolanese)  Academy,  founded  for  the  publication 
of  discoveries  made  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Ho 
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was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  Caudine 
Forks,”  (1778,)  and  one  on  the  “  Ancient  Coins  of  Capua,” 
(1802.)  Died  in  1812. 

See  Castaldi,  “Vitadi  Francesco  Daniele,”  1812;  Ciamfitti, 
*'De  Vita  F.  Danielis  Commentarius,”  1818. 

Danieli.  See  Daniele. 

Dan'iell,  (John  Frederick,)  an  eminent  English 
natural  philosopher,  born  in  London  in  1790.  He  was 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1814.  In  1816 
he  was  associated  with  Professor  Brande  as  joint  editor 
of  the  “Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,”  twenty  volumes 
of  which  were  edited  by  them.  He  produced  an  im¬ 
portant  work  entitled  “Meteorological  Essays,”  (1823,) 
and  an  “Essay  on  Artificial  Climate,”  (1824.)  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  King’s  College  from  1831 
until  his  death.  For  his  invention  of  the  pyrometer,  the 
Royal  Society  in  1832  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal, 
and  in  1837  he  received  the  Copley  medal  for  an  im 
rovement  in  the  Voltaic  battery.  In  1839  he  published 
is  admirable  “Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy.” 
He  wrote  several  smaller  treatises  on  chemistry  and 
other  sciences,  and  obtained  in  1842  another  royal  medal. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  only  person  who  has  ever  received 
all  the  three  medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Died  in  1845. 

Danieli,  (Samuel,)  an  English  artist,  born  in  1777. 
He  spent  a  few  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
after  his  return  home  published  “African  Scenery  and 
Animals,”  (1808.)  He  also  visited  Ceylon,  and  illus¬ 
trated  its  scenery  and  animals.  Died  in  Ceylon  in  1811. 

Danieli,  (Thomas,)  R.A.,  an  eminent  landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  born  about  1750,  was  an  uncle  of 
William  Danieli,  noticed  below.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Died 
in  1840.  (See  next  article.) 

Danieli,  (William,)  R.A.,  an  English  landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1769,  went  to  India  with 
his  uncle  Thomas  in  1784,  and  spent  ten  years  in  sketch¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  scenery  of  that  region.  They  en¬ 
graved  a  great  number  of  views,  which  were  published 
m  several  volumes,  entitled  “Oriental  Scenery,”  (1808.) 
He  also  painted  in  oil  several  Indian  landscapes.  From 
1814  to  1825  he  was  employed  in  drawing  and  engraving 
views  for  a  great  work  entitled  “Voyage  round  Great 
Britain.”  Died  in  1837. 

Daniello,  di-ne-el'lo,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  critic, 
who  wrote  “La  Poetica,”  (1536,)  translated  Virgil’s 
“Georgies”  into  verse,  (1556,)  and  wrote  a  “Commen¬ 
tary  on  Dante,”  (1558.)  Died  in  1565. 

Daniels,  (Charles,)  an  American  jurist,  born 
about  1826,  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  Left  an  or¬ 
phan,  he  studied  law  under  great  difficulty,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and  was  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York  from  1867  to  1891,  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1892  and  1894.  He  dealt 
effectively  with  cases  growing  out  of  the  Tweed  and 
Erie  Canal  frauds.  Died  December  20,  1897. 

Daniels,  dan'yels,  (William  Haven,)  an  American 
author,  born  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  May  18,  1836. 
He  studied  at  Wesleyan  University,  and  for  some  years 
was  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  published  “  D.  L.  Moody 
and  his  Work,”  (1875,)  “The  Temperance  Reform,” 
(1878,)  “  Moody,  his  Words,  Work,  and  Workers,”  (1879,) 
“A  Short  History  of  the  People  called  Methodists,” 
(1882,)  etc. 

Daniels,  von,  fon  dJ'ne-§ls,  (Alexander  Joseph 
Aloys  Reinhardt,)  an  eminent  German  jurist,  born  at 
Dusseldorf,  October  9,  1800,  was  educated  at  Heidelberg 
and  Bonn.  After  holding  important  positions  as  judge, 
he  was  in  1844  called  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  law  and  of  the  Cede  Napoleon.  He 
afterwards  held  important  positions  as  a  Conservative 
statesman  and  counsellor  in  the  national  affairs  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  His  numerous  writings  deal  largely  with  French, 
Rhenish,  and  Prussian  legal  administration.  Died  at 
Berlin,  March  4,  1868. 

Danilefsky,  di-ne-lSf'ske,  (Grigorii  Petrovitch,) 
a  Russian  novelist,  born  April  14,  1829,  in  the  Kharkov 
government.  His  novels  often  illustrate  Russian  his¬ 
tory  and  ethnography,  of  which  he  made  special  studies. 


Among  his  works  are  “  Freedom,”  (1864,)  “  The  Old 
Times  on  the  Ukraine,”  (1866,)  “The  Ninth  Wave,” 
(1874,)  “Mirovitch,”  (1879,)  etc. 

Danilo  (di-nee'lo)  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  (name  in 
full,  Danilo  Petrovich  Niegosh,)  was  born  May  25, 
1826.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Peter  II.,  in  1851, 
Danilo  came  to  the  succession.  He  at  once  declared  the 
line  of  hereditary  prince-bishops  at  an  end,  and  began 
to  rule  as  a  secular  prince.  Long  and  bloody  wars  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Turkey,  which  claimed  authority  in  Monte¬ 
negro.  Danilo  did  much  to  improve  the  laws  and  social 
condition  of  the  Montenegrins.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  by  assassins,  and  died  August  13,  i860. 

Dankelmann,  dink'd-min,  or  Danckelmann, 
dink'kel-m&n,  (Erhard  Christoph  Balthasar,)  a 
Prussian  minister  of  state,  born  in  Lingen  in  1643.  He 
became  in  1663  preceptor  to  Prince  Frederick,  son  of  the 
Elector.  His  pupil,  having  ascended  the  throne  in  1688, 
appointed  Dankelmann  prime  minister.  He  founded  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  the  University  of 
Halle.  By  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  1697,  and  unjustly  imprisoned  until  1713.  Died 
in  1722. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Dankera  (dink'ers)  orDanckerts  (or  Danckaerts) 
de  Ry,  dink'keRts  deh  rl,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1561.  He  held  for  forty  years 
the  office  of  architect  of  his  native  city,  where  he  erected 
many  public  buildings.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  Exchange,  finished  in  1613.  Died  in  1634. 

See  Pingeron,  “Vies  des  Architectes.” 

Danks.  See  Dancks. 

Danloux,  d&N'loo',  (Pierre,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1 745.  During  the  Revolution  he 
retired  to  England,  where  he  painted  history  and  por¬ 
traits,  among  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  poet  Delille,  who 
complimented  him  in  his  poem  on  “  Pity.”  Died  in  Paris 
in  1809. 

Dannecker,  von,  fon  din'nlk-ker,  (Johann  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  celebrated  German  sculptor,  born  at  or  near 
Stuttgart  in  1758.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
design  at  Ludwigsburg  with  Schiller,  who  became  his 
friend.  About  1780  he  was  appointed  sculptor  to  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Pajou 
in  1783  and  1784.  In  1785  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
remained  about  five  years  and  associated  with  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Canova.  On  his  return  to  Stuttgart  in  1790 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  plastic  arts  in  the  Academy 
of  that  place.  He  made  admirable  busts  of  Schiller, 
Lavater,  Gluck,  and  others.  In  1809  he  commenced  a 
statue  of  Ariadne,  which  is  highly  commended.  Among 
his  greatest  works  are  a  colossal  statue  of  Christ,  finished 
in  1824,  and  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist.  Died  in  1841. 

Danneley,  din'el-le,  (John  Feltham,)  an  English 
musician  and  compiler  of  works  on  music,  born  at  Oak- 
ingham  in  1786.  He  published  in  1825  “An  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  or  Dictionary  of  Music.”  Died  in  London  in  1836. 

Dannemayer,  din'neh-ml'er,  (Matthaus,)  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  Suabia  in  1741 ;  died  in  1805. 

Dannenberg,  din'nen-b$Rg',  (Georg,)  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Bertha  Heyn  Friedrich,  a  German  novelist, 
known  also  as  Golo  Raimund,  who  was  born  at  Mag¬ 
deburg  in  1823.  She  was  the  author  of  many  novel? 
which  belong  to  the  better  class  of  light  literature. 
Died  in  1885. 

Dannreuther,  din'roi-ter,  (Eduard,)  a  German  mu¬ 
sician  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Stras- 
burg,  November  4,  1844.  Since  1863  he  has  resided  in 
London,  where  he  founded  the  Wagner  Society  in  1872. 
He  is  best  known  as  an  earnest  apostle  of  the  new  school 
of  music. 

D’Annunzio,  (Gabriele,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
novelist,  was  born  in  1864  on  shipboard  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber, 
and  published  “  Primo  Vera,”  (1880,)  “  Canto  Novo,” 
(1882,)  “San  Pantoleone,”  (1886,)  “11  Trionfo  del 
Morte,”  (English  translation,  1896,)  “II  Piacere,” 
(English,  1898,)  etc. 

Danrbmont,  de,  deh  dSN'ri'miN',  (Charles  Marie 
Denis,)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Chaumont 
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(Haute-Marne)  in  1783.  He  entered  the  army  in  1804, 
became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1830,  and  was  made  a  peei 
of  France  in  1835.  In  February,  1837,  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Algeria.  He  was  killed  in  October 
of  that  year,  at  the  siege  of  Constantine,  where  he  wa3 
commander-in-chief 

See  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for  August  15,  1845. 

Dansse.  See  Villoison. 

Dantal,  dSN'ttl',  (Pierre,)  a  French  grammarian, 
Dorn  at  La  Souch&re  in  1781 ;  died  in  1820. 

Dantan,  dftN'tdN',  (Antoine  Laurent,)  a  French 
statuary,  born  at  Saint-Cloud  in  1798.  Having  gained 
the  first  prize  in  1828,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  pensioner. 
He  returned  in  1833,  an^  worked  in  Paris  with  success. 
Among  his  works  are  a  bas-relief  of  Silene,  and  a  bust 
of  Josephine  of  France.  Died  May  25,  1878. 

Dantan,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  distinguished  sculptor, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He 
displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  caricature  in  grotesque 
figures  of  celebrated  contemporaries,  and  attained  pre¬ 
eminence  in  this  novel  branch  of  art.  He  produced 
busts  of  Cherubini,  (1847,)  Maine  de  Biran,  (1850,)  Rosa 
Bonheur,  and  other  persons,  which  are  good  likenesses 
without  caricature.  Died  September  6,  1869. 

Dan'te,  [It.  pron.  d&n'tk ;  Fr.  Dante,  dftNt  or  daNt,*] 
or,  more  fully,  Durantet  Allighieri,  (or  Alighieri,) 
doo-rdn'ti  i-le-ge-a'ree,  [Lat.  Dan'tes  Alige'rius,]  an 
illustrious  Italian  poet,  regarded  as  the  greatest  poetical 
genius  that  flourished  between  the  Augustan  and  the 
Elizabethan  age,  was  born  in  Florence  in  May,  1265. 
He  was  instructed  in  liberal  studies  and  arts  by  Brunetto 
Latini  and  other  eminent  scholars,  and  became  well 
versed  in  Latin,  philosophy,  and  theology.  He  also 
acquired  skill  in  music,  painting,  and  other  accomplish¬ 
ments.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Padua,  Bologna, 
and  Paris.  In  early  youth  (1274)  his  spiritual  life  and 
imaginative  faculty  were  awakened  by  his  love  for  Bea¬ 
trice  Portinari.  This  passion  inspired  his  first  poetic 
efforts,  and  exerted  on  his  mind  a  profound  and  lasting 
influence.  In  his  “Vita  Nuova,”  a  beautiful  reverie, 
written  about  1290  in  alternate  prose  and  verse,  he  has 
commemorated  this  tender  passion,  which,  it  appears, 
was  not  unrequited,  though,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
they  were  not  united.  The  tradition  that  she  married 
another  is  not  confirmed  by  any  passage  in  his  writings. 
After  her  death  (in  1290)  nis  friends  persuaded  him  to 
marry  Gemma  Donati,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family ;  but  the 
parties  were  so  uncongenial  that  they  finally  separated. 
She  complained  of  his  unsocial  habits. 

Florence  and  Italy  were  then  distracted  by  the  impla¬ 
cable  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Dante’s  family 
being  Guelphs,  he  espoused  their  cause  with  character¬ 
istic  ardour,  and  fought  for  it  at  Campaldino,  in  1289, 
with  signal  bravery.  His  eloquence  and  address  were 
displayed  in  several  political  missions  to  foreign  courts. 
In  1300  he  was  elected  to  the  high  office  of  Prior  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  the  Guelph  party  was  divided  between  two 
factions,  called  Bianchi  and  Neri,  (Whites  and  Blacks.) 
The  Donati  were  the  leaders  of  the  Neri,  and  Dante 
favoured  the  Bianchi.  The  Neri  prevailed,  and  in  1302 
condemned  Dante,  with  many  others,  to  perpetual  ban¬ 
ishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  liis  estate,  on  a  charge 
of  peculation.  From  this  time  he  wandered  without  a 
home,  and  suffered  much  from  poverty  in  addition  to  his 
other  afflictions.  It  appears  that  his  wife  and  children 
did  not  follow  him  in  exile. 

The  events  of  his  life  subsequent  to  his  banishment 
m'e  mostly  involved  in  uncertainty.  Like  his  fellow-ex¬ 
iles,  he  joined  the  Ghibeline  party,  and  made  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  recover  his  rights.  Among  the  princes 
whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed  in  his  exile  were  Cane 
Grande  de  la  Scala,  of  Verona,  and  Guido  Novello,  of 
Ravenna,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  dedicated  his  “  Pa- 
radiso.”  About  1316  the  privilege  of  returning  to  Flo¬ 
rence  was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  pay 
a  fine  and  confess  his  guilt.  This  offer  he  rejected  with 

*  Chaucer  has  Daunt  or  Daunte,  (Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale,)  which 
teems  to  be  merely  an  English  representation  of  the  French  pronun¬ 
ciation. 

t  Durante,  his  original  name,  was  contracted  in  popular  parlance 
into  Dante. 


indignation ;  though  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  restored 
on  any  terms  “  consistent  with  the  fame  and  honour  of 
Dante.”  He  died  at  Ravenna,  September  14,  1321.  The 
following  lines  inscribed  on  his  tomb  are  supposed  to  be 
his  own  composition : 

"  Hie  claudor  Dantes  patriis  extorris  ab  oris, 

Quem  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris.”? 

Soon  after  his  death  appeared  his  sublime  and  unique 
oem,  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  which  is  supposed  to 
ave  been  written  during  his  exile;  but  the  time  and  place 
of  its  origin  are  not  ascertained.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1472.  The  subject  of  this  poem  is  the  author’s  own  ex¬ 
perience,  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
infernal  regions,  purgatory,  and  paradise.  It  is  certainly 
a  surprising  phenomenon  to  appear  in  that  dark  period 
of  transition  between  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

“  Dante,”  says  Hallam,  “  is  among  the  very  few  who 
have  created  the  national  poetry  of  their  country.  Of  all 
writers  he  is  the  most  unquestionably  original.  .  .  .  No 
poet  ever  excelled  him  in  conciseness  and  in  the  rare 
talent  of  finishing  his  pictures  by  a  few  bold  touches, — 
the  merit  of  Pindar  in  his  better  hours.  .  .  .  The  great 
characteristic  excellence  of  Dante  is  elevation  of  senti¬ 
ment,  to  which  his  compressed  diction  and  the  emphatic 
cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  correspond.”  (“In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

“  I  suppose,”  says  Ruskin,  “  that  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  may  always  be  tested  by  accompanying  ten¬ 
derness  of  emotion ;  and  thus  (as  Byron  said)  there  is  no 
tenderness  like  Dante’s,  neither  any  intensity  nor  serious¬ 
ness  like  his, — such  seriousness  that  it  is  incapable  of 
perceiving  that  which  is  commonplace  or  ridiculous,  but 
fuses  all  down  into  its  white-hot  fire.” 

“  Ah,  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 

What  exultations  trampling  on  despair, 

What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of  wrong, 

What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain, 

Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air, 

This  medieval  miracle  of  song  I” 

Longfellow’s  “Divina  Commedia.” 

Dante  was  taciturn,  inclined  to  solitude,  and  familiar 
with  but  few.  V oltaire,  who  did  not  appreciate  his  genius, 
wittily  says,  “  His  reputation  will  go  on  increasing,  be¬ 
cause  scarcely  anybody  reads  him.”  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  he  is  read,  if  not  by  ordinary  readers,  at 
least  by  all  those  who  can  appreciate  originality  and 
power  in  the  expression  of  human  passion.  Dante  wrote, 
in  Latin  prose,  a  political  work  “  On  Monarchy,”  (“  De 
Monarchia,”)  and  “  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,”  a  treatise  on 
the  structure  of  the  Italian  language ;  also,  in  Italian 
prose,  “  II  Convito,”  a  mystical  commentary  on  three  of 
his  odes.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  pure,  elegant,  and 
nervous ;  that  of  his  verse  is  still  more  admirable.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo,  had  literary  tastes,  and 
wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  their  father’s  poem. 
Cary’s  translation  of  the  “Commedia”  into  English  blank 
verse  is  highly  commended.  We  have  also  an  excellent 
English  version  of  the  “Divina  Commedia”  by  Long¬ 
fellow,  remarkable  for  its  literalness. 

See  Boccaccio,  “Vita  di  Dante,”  1544;  Chabanon,  “Vie  de 
Dante,”  1773 ;  Fabroni,  “  Elogj  di  Dante,  di  Poliziano,”  etc.,  1800; 
Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  de  Dante,”  1841 ;  R.  de  Vbricour, 
“  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,”  1858  ;  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetiyr 
of  Europe ;”  Fauribl,  “  Dante  et  les  Origines  de  la  Langue  et  la  Lit¬ 
erature  Ittfliennes,”  2  vols.,  1854;  Ampere,  “Voyage  Dantesque” 
in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  1839;  Macaulay,  “Essay  on 
Milton ;”  F.  X.  Wegble,  “  Dante’s  Leben  und  Werke,”  1852  ;  Cb- 
sare  Balbo,  “  Vita  nuova  di  Dante,”  1839  ;  English  version  of  the 
same,  by  Bunyan,  1852;  Missirini,  “Vita  di  Dante  Alighieri,” 
1840;  Emil  Ruth,  “Studien  iiber  Dante  Alighieri,”  1853;  Ugo 
Foscolo,  “Discorso  sul  Testo  di  Dante,”  1825;  Rev.  Henry 
Stebbing,  “Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  London,  1831.  . 

Dante,  d&n'ti,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  at  Perugia,  lived  about  1500.  Ho 
attempted  to  fly  with  artificial  wings,  but  fell,  and  broke 
his  leg. 

Dante  or  Danti,  d&n'tee,  (Girolamo,)  a  Venetian 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Titian. 

Dante  or  Danti,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
born  at  Perugia  in  1537,  entered  the  Dominican  order. 
Cosimo  I.  invited  him  to  Florence  to  teach  mathematics. 
In  1583  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Alatri.  Pie  wrote  several 

J  Literally,  “Here  [I]  Dante,  whom  Florence,  a  mother  of  little 
love,  bore,  am  enclosed,  an  exile  from  my  native  country.” 


<  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasa'  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  ( jJ^^'See  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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treatises  on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  was  the 
first  modern  who  made  a  gnomon  by  which  the  equinoxes 
and  solstices  could  be  determined.  His  “  Mathematical 
Science  reduced  to  Tables”  is  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
Died  in  1586. 

Dante  or  Danti,  (Pietro  Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Perugia,  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Sphere  of  Sacrabosco,  (1544,)  and  verses  in 
imitation  of  the  great  poet  Dante.  Died  in.  1512. 

Dante  or  Danti,  (Vincenzo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Perugia  in  153  c,  was 
employed  by  the  grand  duke  Cosimo  de’  Medici.  His 
statue  of  Julius  III.  at  Perugia  is  esteemed  a  master¬ 
piece.  He  was  a  near  relative  of  Ignazio,  noticed  above. 
He  made  for  the  Escurial  designs  which  Cosimo  I.  sent 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1576. 

Dantine,  dSN't^n',  or  D’Antine,  (Franqois,)  a 
French  Benedictine  monk,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Liege 
in  1688,  lived  some  years  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Du  Cange’s  “Glossary,”  (1733,)  and  the  first 
principal  editor  of  the  “  Art  of  Verifying  Dates,”  a  valua¬ 
ble  work  on  chronology.  Died  in  1746. 

Danton,  dan'tqn  or  d5N't6N',  (Georges  Jacques,)  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  French  Revinution,  born  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube  in  1759,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
With  a  large,  muscular  frame,  a  passionate  temperament, 
a  dauntless  spirit,  and  the  voice  of  a  Stentcr,  he  was  well 
constituted  for  a  political  orator.  “Nature  has  given 
me,”  said  he,  “  the  athletic  form  and  the  harsh  expres¬ 
sion  of  liberty.”  He  instituted  the  club  of  Cordeliers, 
perhaps  even  more  intemperately  radical  than  that  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  became  the  chief  orator  of  the  Parisian 
populace.  He  is  believed  to  have  directed  the  sangui¬ 
nary  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  which  sub¬ 
verted  the  French  monarchy.  The  supreme  power  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre, 
the  first  of  whom,  obtaining  the  office  of  minister  of 
justice,  had  the  chief  control  of  the  capital. 

In  the  alarm  caused  by  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Prussians,  he  spoke  with  confidence,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  bold  and  resolute  policy.  Like  certain 
other  remarkable  men  whom  destiny  appears  to  have 
adapted  for  a  particular  crisis,  Danton  seems  to  have  seen 
with  the  clear  insight  of  genius  just  what  was  demanded 
by  the  times.  On  one  occasion,  when  many  thought  the 
prospects  of  the  republic  almost  desperate,  he  uttered 
those  words,  afterwards  so  famous,  which  seemed  to  fire 
like  an  electric  flash  the  expiring  patriotism  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  people  :  “  II  nous  faut  de  l’audace,  et  encore 
de  l’audace,  et  toujours  de  l’audace.”*  He  appears  not 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  royalists  in  September,  1792,  although  he  made 
little  effort  to  protect  them.  On  his  election  to  the 
Convention  he  resigned  the  office  of  minister  of  justice, 
became  the  leader  of  the  Mountain,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.  His  power  soon  declined,  for  he 
was  opposed  by  the  more  fanatical  extremists,  and  his 
success  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Robespierre. 
He  used  to  say,  “  All  will  go  well  as  long  as  men  say, 
4  Robespierre  and  Danton ;’  but  woe  to  me  if  ever  they 
should  say,  ‘Danton  and  Robespierre.’”  In  1793  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
but  when  he  had  made  that  committee  supreme  in  power 
he  voluntarily  left  it.  At  the  crisis  of  his  struggle  with 
the  extreme  terrorists,  Danton’s  decision  failed.  Though 
he  knew  his  death  was  resolved  on,  he  declined  to  fly  or 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  In  March,  1794,  he  was  arrested, 
with  Lacroix  and  others,  and  taken  before  the  fatal  tri¬ 
bunal  which  he  had  himself  instituted.  Little  formality 
was  observed  at  his  trial,— or  rather  his  condemnation ; 
for  the  judges  refused  to  hear  his  defence.  When  the 
judge  asked  him  his  name,  residence,  etc.,  he  answered, 
“  My  name  is  Danton ;  my  dwelling  will  soon  be  in 
annihilation  ;  but  my  name  will  live  in  the  Pantheon  of 
history.”  He  maintained  his  usual  lofty  bearing  at  the 
scaffold,  where  he  perished  April  5,  1794.  According  to 
Lamartine,  “  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  Danton  a  great 
man,  except  virtue.”  Most  of  the  more  recent  writers 


*  “  What  we  need  is  daring,  (or  boldness,)  and  again  daring,  and 
forever  daring.” 


on  the  French  Revolution  regard  Danton  as  a  man  of 
lofty  and  steadfast  patriotism,  with  perhaps  too  much  of 
fervour  and  enthusiasm.  His  general  policy  towards  his 
political  adversaries  was  one  of  clemency  and  concilia¬ 
tion.  He  was  far  above  the  suspicion  of  any  design  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  public  expense.  A  splendid  orator, 
a  consummate  politician,  and  a  man  of  robust  will,  he  at 
last  either  trusted  too  much  to  Robespierre’s  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  ability  to  save  him  and  his  country,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  he  despaired  of  his  own  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  course  of  events,  and  submitted  to  the  inevitable 
without  a  struggle. 

See  Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution Lamartine, 
“History  of  the  Girondists;”  Michelet,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  Frangaise ;”  Villaum£,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution;”  Lord 
Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.;”  Barantb, 
“  Histoire  de  la  Convention ;”  Des  Jardins,  “  Vie  de  Danton,”  1851 ; 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  ” 

Danton,  (Joseph  Arsine,)  a  French  editor,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Plancy  (Aube)  in  1814. 
In  1840  he  was  employed  by  M.  Villemain,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  as  chef  de  cabinet.  He  edited  in  1839 
“Cousin’s  Lectures  on  Philosophy.”  Died  in  1869. 

Dantz  or  Danz,  dints,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a  German 
Orientalist,  born  near  Gotha  in  1654,  was  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  at  Jena. 
He  published  grammars  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  lan¬ 
guages,  and  many  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  Jews.  Died  in  1727. 

Dantzic,  Duke  of.  See  Lefebvre, 

Danu,  [Hindoo  pron.  dun'oo,]  in  Hindoo  mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  the  mother  of  the  Danavas. 
(See  Danava.) 

Dan'v^rs,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Danby,  an  English  offi¬ 
cer  and  courtier,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1573,  served  as 
captain  in  the  army  which  Elizabeth  sent  to  aid  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  was  knighted  for  his  conduct  in  that 
war.  He  was  afterwards  major-general  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex  in  Ireland.  Charles  I.  created  him  Earl  of  Danby 
and  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  founded  a  botanic 
garden  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Died  in  1644. 

Danville.  See  Anville,  d’. 

Danz.  See  Dantz. 

Danzi,  dint'see,  (Franz,)  a  German  composer  of 
operas  and  church-music,  was  born  at  Manheim  in  1763 ; 
died  in  1826. 

Daph'ne,  [Gr.  Atyvij,]  a  nymph  of  classic  mythology, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  According  to  the  poetical  legend, 
she  fled  from  Apollo,  who  pursued  her,  and  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  laurel-tree,  which  was  afterwards  sacred 
to  Apollo. 

Daph'nis,  [Gr.  Aatjtvic,]  a  shepherd  and  hero  of  Sicily, 
the  reputed  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry,  was  called  a  son 
of  Mercury.  The  poets  relate  that  he  was  the  favoured 
lover  of  a  Naiad,  who  punished  him  with  blindness  for 
his  infidelity  to  her. 

See  the  First  Idyl  of  Theocritus  and  the  Fifth  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

Da  Ponte,  di  pon'ti,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  Having  been  banished  from 
Venice  for  some  satirical  verses,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  Latin  secretary  to  Joseph  II.  Here 
he  wrote  several  operas  for  the  Italian  theatre.  After 
the  death  of  Joseph  II.  he  passed  some  years  in  Lon¬ 
don,  whence,  in  1805,  he  emigrated  to  New  York.  About 
1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Italian  in  Columbia 
College.  He  wrote  “Don  Giovanni”  (or  “Don  Juan”) 
and  other  dramas,  and  sonnets.  Died  August  17,  1838. 

Da  Ponte,  (Lorenzo,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  London  in  1805,  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  in 
the  University  of  New  York.  He  wrote  a  “History  of 
the  Florentine  Republic,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1841. 

Dapper,  dip'p?r,  (Oliver  or  Olfert,)  a  Dutch 
physician  and  geographer,  published  several  extensive 
and  interesting  works,  among  which  are  a  “Description 
of  Africa,”  (1668,)  a  “Description  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire,”  and  a  “  Description  of  Asia.”  His  works  contain 
many  maps  and  excellent  plates.  Died  in  169a 

Daquin  or  D’Aquin.  See  Aquin,  d’. 

Daquin,  dii'k&N',  (Joseph,)  a  noted  physician,  born 
at  Chambery  in  1757,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “La 
Philosophic  de  la  Folie,”  (“The  Philosophy  of  In¬ 
anity,”  2d  ed.,  1804.)  Died  in  1815. 


i,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long;  k,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure ;  ffir,  fail,  ftt;  mSt;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Dhrft  or  D&r&b,  the  Persian  of  Darius,  which  see. 

Dhrh-Shikdh,  di'rt  shl-k5h',  written  also  Dara- 
Chdkouh,  a  Hindoo  prince,  born  in  1616,  was  the 
favourite  son  of  Shah  Jeh&n.  He  was  defeated  in  battle 
by  his  brother  Aurung-Zeb,  and  put  to  death  by  his  order 
in  1643. 

Daran,  dt'rfiN',  (Jacques,)  a  skilful  French  surgeon, 
born  at  Saint-Frajon  in  1701,  practised  with  success  in 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Messina.  At  the  last  place  he  gained 
credit  by  his  professional  services  and  humanity  during 
the  plague.  He  was  settled  at  Marseilles,  when  the  fame 
of  his  skill  in  disorders  of  the  urethra  induced  the  king 
to  invite  him  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
The  king  granted  him  letters  of  noblesse  in  1755.  Daran 
invented  the  bougies  which  bear  his  name,  and  wrote  a 
few  professional  works.  Died  in  1784. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

D’Arblay,  dar'bla  or  dtR'bli',  Madame,  (originally 
Frances  Bur'ney,)  a  celebrated  English  novelist,  born 
at  Lynn-Regis  in  1752,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  an  eminent  musician  and  author  of  the  “  History 
of  Music.”  She  was  a  shy  and  silent  child,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  did  not  know  her  letters.  Her  mother  having 
died  when  Frances  was  about  ten,  no  teacher  or  governess 
was  provided  for  her ;  but  her  fond  father’s  negligence 
was  compensated  by  her  own  efforts  in  self-education. 
In  1760  Mr.  Burney  removed  to  London,  where  he 
gained  admission  into  the  highest  literary  society,  and 
his  house  was  frequented  by  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick, 
and  many  others.  His  concerts,  at  which  the  greatest 
Italian  vocalists  performed  gratis,  attracted  a  throng  of 
the  most  noble  as  well  as  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
metropolis.  By  such  social  influences,  rather  than  by 
books  and  schools,  was  her  mind  trained  and  matured ; 
though  she  seldom  performed  any  part  on  this  scene  but 
that  of  a  silent  and  diffident  observer.  About  1776  her 
novel  “  Evelina” — commenced  some  years  before — was 
ready  for  the  press.  Observing  a  strict  secrecy  respect¬ 
ing  the  authorship  of  the  book,  she  sent  the  manuscript 
to  Dodsley  without  her  name ;  but  he  refused  to  publish 
it  on  such  conditions.  After  much  delay,  it  was  sold 
for  twenty  pounds,  and  appeared  anonymously  in  1778. 
The  admiration  and  applause  with  which  it  was  received 
were  much  increased  when  the  secret  transpired  that  the 
author  was  a  reserved,  obscure  young  woman.  Her 
book  was  warmly  eulogized  by  Burke,  Johnson,  Gibbon, 
and  Sheridan,  the  first  of  whom  sat  up  all  night  to  read 
it,  and  the  second  pronounced  her  superior  to  Fielding. 
“She  found  herself,”  says  Macaulay,  “on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame.”  Her  second  book,  “Cecilia,”  (1782,) 
did  not  disappoint  the  high  expectations  of  the  public. 
“It  was  placed,”  says  Macaulay,  “by  general  acclama¬ 
tion,  among  the  classical  novels  of  England.”  4  In  1786 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  appointed  second  keeper 
of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  This  situation  was  peculiarly  and 
extremely  irksome  to  a  person  of  her  fine  sensibility,  as 
she  was  debarred  from  all  congenial  society  and  subject 
to  the  constant  restraints  of  despotic  etiquette.  For  five 
years,  in  deference  to  her  father’s  wishes,  she  sacrificed 
her  health  and  domestic  happiness  for  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  In  1793  she  married 
Count  D’Arblay,  an  amiable  and  estimable  French  officer, 
then  an  exile.  From  1802  to  1816  she  resided  with  her 
husband  in  France.  She  died  at  Bath  in  1840.  Besides 
the  above-named  works,  she  wrote  “  Camilla,”  and  other 
fictions.  Her  “Diary  and  Letters”  (7  vols.,  1842-46)  is 
a  work  of  rare  interest. 

See  Macaulay,  “  Essay  on  Madame  D’Arblay.” 

Darboy,  d^R'bw^',  (Georges,)  a  French  prelate,  born 
at  Le  Fayl-Billot,  January  16,  1813,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1836,  and  became  in  1839  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  1841  of  dogmatic,  in  the  seminary  of 
Langres.  In  1859  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and 
in  1863  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  at  the  Vatican  Council  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  submit  to  the  dogma  of  papal  in¬ 
fallibility,  which  he  had  strongly  opposed.  During  the 
rule  of  the  communists  in  Paris  in  1871  he  was  seized  as 
a  hostage,  and,  with  the  other  hostages,  was  murdered 
(May  27,  1871)  while  in  the  act  of  blessing  his  enemies. 
He  was  eminent  for  works  of  charity.  He  published 


some  religious  and  devotional  works,  and  a  “Life  of 
Saint  Thomas  k  Becket,”  (1859.) 

Dar'bjf,  (John  Nelson,)  born  in  London,  November 
18,  1800,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  afterwards  entered  the  Episcopalian 
ministry,  which  he  left  in  1832.  He  became  a  travelling 
preacher,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  religious 
sect  called  “  Plymouth  Brethren.”  He  published  a  large 
number  of  books  on  religious  questions.  Died  at  Brigh¬ 
ton,  April  28,  1882. 

Dar'by,  (William,)  an  American  geographer,  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  published  a  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  entitled  a  “View  of  the  United  States,”  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  various  river-basins,  and  other 
information.  Died  in  1854. 

Dare,  (Joan.)  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Darcet,  dtR's^',  (Jean,)  a  distinguished  French  che¬ 
mist  and  physician,  born  at  Doazit,  in  Guienne,  in  1727. 
About  1742  ne  acquired  the  friendship  of  Montesquieu, 
who  employed  him  as  tutor  to  his  son  in  Paris.  After 
the  death  of  that  patron,  Darcet  devoted  himself  to 
chemical  researches  in  concert  with  Count  de  Laugarais. 
He  made  successful  experiments  in  the  fabrication  and 
improvement  of  porcelain,  the  components  of  which  he 
discovered  bv  analysis  about  1766.  At  the  death  of 
Macquer  (1784)  he  was  chosen  in  his  place  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  director  of  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  Sevres.  He  was  also  inspector-general  of  the 
assay-office,  and  a  professor  in  the  College  of  France. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  diamond  is  combustible,  and 
invented  the  metallic  alloy  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  is  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  chemical  treatises.  Died 
in  1801. 

See  J.  J.  Diz£,  “  Precis  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  Darcet,”  180a ; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Darcet,  (Jean  Pierre  Joseph,)  an  eminent  chemist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1777.  He  was 
appointed  assayer  of  the  mint  in  1801,  and  afterwards 
founded  or  directed  several  manufactories  of  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  which  he  improved,  and  among  which  were  soda 
and  soap.  In  1823  he  succeeded  Berthollet  as  chemist 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  many  useful 
treatises  on  sanitary  and  economical  questions,  one  of 
which  is  “  On  the  Principal  Salt-Mines  of  Europe,” 
(1824.)  Died  in  1844. 

DarQon.  See  Arqon,  d\ 

D’Ar'cjf,  (Patrick,)  Count,  an  Irish  engineer  and 
scientific  author,  born  at  Galloway  in  1725,  removed  to 
France  in  early  youth,  and  served  in  the  French  army  in 
1744.  He  was  skilled  in  mechanics  and  other  sciences, 
and  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  Artillery,”  a  “  Memoir  on  the 
Duration  of  the  Sensation  of  Sight,”  and  other  works. 
Condorcet  composed  his  eulogy  in  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  Died  in  Paris  in  1779. 

Dar'da-nus,  [Gr.  Aapdavog,]  a  mythical  or  semi-fabu¬ 
lous  personage,  who  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Electra,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Trojans.  Homer 
reckons  five  generations  between  Dardanus  and  Priam. 

Dardel,  dtR'dSl',  (Robert  Guillaume,)  a  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1749;  died  in  1821. 

Dardi,  daR'dee,  (Bembo,)  an  Italian  Hellenist,  born 
at  Venice  about  1560,  translated  the  works  of  Plato  into 
Italian.  Died  about  1640. 

Dareau,  dt'rd',  (Franqois,)  a  French  jurist,  bonr 
near  Guevet  in  1736;  died  about  1783. 

Daremberg,  di'rfiN'baiR',  (Charles  Victor,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Dijon  in  1817.  He  published 
(in  French)  “Select  Works  of  Hippocrates,”  (1843,)  an 
edition  of  Galen,  (1854,)  and  other  works.  In  1849  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Mazarin  Library.  Died  in  187X 

Da'rea  [Gr.  Adpj?f ;  Fr.  Dar£s,  dt'rSs']  of  Phrygia,  a 
priest  of  Vulcan,  is  mentioned  in  the  “Iliad”  of  Homer, 
who  praises  his  wisdom.  He  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
present  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  There  existed  in  the  early 
ages  a  history  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  work  of  Dares,  and  as  older  than  Homer’s 
“  Iliad.”  A  prose  work  in  barbarous  Latin  has  come  down 
to  us  which  purports  to  be  a  version  of  that  of  Dares.  It 
was  popular  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  often  printed 
with  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis. 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  ¥Lt  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Jg^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Dareste,  dl'rfcst',  (Antoine  Elisabeth  ClAophas,) 
a  French  historical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1820 ;  died  at 
Lucenay-l&s-Aix,  August  3,  1882. 

Daret,  dfT&',  (Pierre,)  a  French  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1610,  published  a  collection  of  the  portraits 
of  eminent  persons  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  was  highly  prized,  also  a  “Life  of 
Raphael,  translated  from  the  Italian,”  (1651.)  Died 
in  1675. 

Dar'gan,  (William,)  an  eminent  Irish  engineer  and 
contractor,  born  in  Carlow  county  about  1800.  He  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  several  railways  and  canals 
in  Ireland.  Pie  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  of  1853,  on  which  he  expended  many  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  his  own  money.  Died  in  1867. 

Dargaud,  dtR'go',  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French  writer,  a 
friend  and  imitator  of  Lamartine,  born  at  Paray-le- 
Monial  in  1800,  published,  among  other  works,  “  Soli¬ 
tude,”  (1838,)  a  “  History  of  [Queen]  Mary  Stuart,”  (1850,) 
and  poetical  versions  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Died  January  5,  1866. 

D’Argenson.  See  Argenson,  d\ 

D’Argental.  See  Argental,  d’. 

D’Argentre.  See  Argentr£,  d\ 

D’Argenville.  See  Dezallier.  . 

Dargomyski,  daR'go-mis'ke,  (Alexander  Sergio- 
vitch,)  a  Russian  musical  composer,  born  near  Toola, 
Smolensk,  in  1813.  His  operas  “Esmeralda,”  (1847,) 
“  Rusalka,”  (1856,)  and  “Kozaak”  have  been  successful. 
Died  January  17,  1868. 

DArgonne.  See  Argonne,  d\ 

Danes,  dl're-£s,  or  Darjes,  daR'ySs,  (Joachim 
Georg,)  a  German  jurist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Giis- 
trow  in  1714.  He  began  in  1738  to  teach  philosophy  at 
Jena,  and  in  1763  was  appointed  by  Frederick  the  Great 
professor  of  law  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  with  the  title 
of  privy  councillor.  Pie  published  many  able  works, 
among  which  are  “The  First  Principles  of  Finance,” 
(in  German,  1756,)  and  “Institutes  of  Universal  Juris¬ 
prudence,”  (in  Latin,  1766.)  Died  in  1791. 

See  J.  H.  Fichte,  “Beitrage  zur  Charakteristik  der  Neueren 
Philosophen ;”  C.  R.  Hausen,  “J.  G.  Daries  als  academischer  Leh- 
rer  geschildert,”  1791. 

Da-ri'us*  [Gr.  A apelog  ;  It.  Dario,  dl-ree'o  ;  Persian, 
Dara,  dl'rl,  or  Darab,  dl-rlb']  I.,  or  Da-ri'us  Hjfs- 
tas'pis,  (known  as  Gushtasp  (gobsh-tSsp')  in  the  legend¬ 
ary  history  of  Persia,)  King  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  Hys* 
taspes,  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Achaemenidae.  In 
521  b.c.,  having  killed  the  usurper  Smerdis,  he  ascended 
the  throne  recently  vacated  by  the  death  of  Cambyses. 
He  first  organized  the  extensive  empire  which  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  had  acquired  by  conquest,  and  divided  it 
into  twenty  grand  satrapies.  After  suppressing  a  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians,  he  led  a  great  expedition  against  the 
nomadic  Scythians  of  Europe,  which  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  To  chastise  the  Athenians  for  aiding  some  Ionian 
insurgents,  he  sent  Datis  and  Artaphernes  with  a  large 
army,  which  was  completely  routed  at  Marathon  in  490 
B.c.  He  was  preparing  to  renew  the  contest,  when  he 
died  in  485,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes. 
Darius  was  a  ruler  of  superior  ability. 

See  Herodotus;  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Thirlwall, 

History  of  Greece  ;n  Carl  L,  Struve,  “  Feldzug  des  Darius 
gegen  die  Scythen,”  1812;  Justin,  books  i.,  ii.,  and  vin 

Darius  II.,  called  Da-ri'us  O'-ehus  or  No'thus, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  gave 
him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Parysatis.  Having  deposed 
Sogdianus,  who  had  killed  Xerxes  II.,  the  lawful  heir,  he 
became  king  in  424  b.c.  He  died  in  405,  leaving  two 
sons,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  the 
former  of  whom  was  his  successor. 

See  Xenophon,  “  Hellenica”  and  “Anabasis.” 

Darius  III.  or  Cod-o-man'nu£,  the  last  king  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchy,  was  a  descendant  of  Darius 
Nothus.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  death  of  Arses,  in 
336  B.c.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  Persia  was 
invaded  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  gained  a  victory 
at  the  river  Grani'cus.  Darius,  having  taken  command 

*  Darius,  in  Persian  DSrS  or  D&rSb,  and  in  Hebrew  Daryavesh,  sig¬ 
nifies  “ prince,”  or  “  lord hence  Darius  Hystaspis  would  signify  the 
“lord  or  king  [son  of]  Hystaspes  or  Gushtasp.”  (See  GushtAsp.) 


of  his  army,  was  defeated  at  Issus  in  333,  «nd  at  Arbeia 
in  331  B.c.  He  then  retreated  towards  Bactriana,  pursued 
by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  on  the  point  of  taking  him 
prisoner,  when  he  was  killed  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  own 
satraps,  in  330.  With  his  expiring  breath  he  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  victor  for  his  humane  treatment  of 
the  royal  captives,  his  wife  and  daughters.  Alexander 
married  his  daughter  Statira. 

Darius  Hystaspes.  See  Darius  I. 

Darius  Ochus.  See  Daritjs  II. 

Darius  the  Mede,  of  the  Bible,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Cyaxares  IL  of  profane  history. 

See  Daniel  vi. 

Darjes.  See  Daries. 

Darke,  dark,  (William,)  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1736.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in  1801. 

Dar'ley,  (Felix  O.  C.,)  an  eminent  American  de¬ 
signer,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  removed  to 
New  York  about  1848.  Pie  has  illustrated  Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,”  “Knickerbocker’s  New  York,”  “Rip 
van  Winkle,”  and  other  humorous  works,  with  success ; 
also  the  novels  of  Cooper  and  Dickens.  His  outline 
illustrations  of  Judd’s  “Margaret”  are  greatly  admired. 
After  visiting  Europe  he  published  “  Sketches  Abroad 
with  Pen  and  Pencil,”  (1868.)  Died  March  27,  1888. 

Dar'ley,  (George,)  a  poet  and  mathematician,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1785,  removed  to  London  in  1825.  He 
gained  distinction  by  his  critical  contributions  to  the 
“  Literary  Gazette”  and  “Athenaeum,”  and  wrote  several 
poems,  one  of  which  is  called  “  Sylvia,  or  the  May  Queen,” 
(1827,)  and  treatises  on  geometry  and  algebra.  Died 
in  1849. 

Dar'ling,  (Grace,)  an  English  heroine,  born  at  Bam- 
borough  in  1815,  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Longstone  light-house,  on  one  of  the  Fame  Islands.  The 
Forfarshire  steamer  having  been  wrecked  in  that  vicinity, 
September  6,  1838,  she  went  out  in  a  small  boat,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  her  life,  and  rescued  nine  persons  who 
were  clinging  to  a  rock.  A  public  subscription  of  about 
^700  was  raised  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  testimonial  to  her  heroic  conduct  Died  in  1842. 

Dar'ling,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman,  born  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
December  27,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1842,  studied  theology  at  the  Union  and  Auburn 
Seminaries,  and  from  1847  to  1881  held  pastorships  in 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  Philadelphia,  and  Albany.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Hamilton  College.  Among 
his  works  are  “A  Closer  Walk,”  “Christian  Union,” 
“Conformity  to  the  World,”  etc.  Died  April  20,  1891. 

Darling,  (James,)  an  English  bibliographer,  bom  in 
1 797*  was  for  many  years  a  bookseller  in  London.  He 
published  (1852-57)  a  valuable  work,  entitled  “Cyclo¬ 
paedia  Bibliographica :  a  Library  Manual  of  Theological 
and  General  Literature,”  (2  vols.)  Died  in  1862. 

Dar'ling-ton,  (William,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  botanist,  born  in  Birmingham,  Chester  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1782.  He  practised  medicine  at  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1814  by  the 
voters  of  his  native  county,  which  he  also  represented  for 
two  other  terms,  (1819-23.)  He  published  a  valuable 
work  on  the  plants  of  Chester  county,  entitled  “Flora 
Cestrica,”  (1837,)  which  was  commended  by  eminent 
botanists  of  Europe ;  also,  “  Memorials  of  John  Bartram 
and  Humphrey  Marshall,”  (1849.)  Died  in  1863. 

See  “  Obituary  Notice  of  William  Darlington,”  read  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  February  19,  1864,  by  T.  P.  James. 

Darluc,  dlR'liik',  (Michel,)  a  French  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  at  Grimaud  in  1707  or  1717,  obtained  the 
chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Aix.  He  wrote  the 
“Natural  History  of  Provence,”  (3  vols.,  1782-86,)  and 
several  medical  works.  Died  in  1783. 

Darmagnac,  dtR/mtn/yik',  (Jean  Barth£lemi,) 
Vicomte,  a  French  general,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1766, 
distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz  in  1805,  and,  as  gen¬ 
eral  of  division,  rendered  important  services  at  Vittoria 
(June,  1813)  and  Toulouse,  (1814.)  Died  in  1855. 

Darmaiiig,  dtR'mlN',  (Jean  J£r6me  Achille,)  a 
French  journalist,  born  at  Pamiers  in  1794,  began  in  1825 
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to  publish  the  “Gazette  des  Tribunaux,”  which  was  very 
successful.  About  1832  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
44  Constitutionnel.”  Died  in  1836. 

Dar'mesteter,  (James,)  a  Jewish  author,  was 
born  at  Chateau-Salins,  in  Lorraine,  in  1849.  He 
became  professor  of  Zend  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  at  Paris,  in  1877,  and  at  the  College  de  France 
in  1885.  He  wrote  works  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  and 
44  Essays  on  English  Literature.”  Died  in  1894. 
He  married  the  English  poetess,  Agnes  M.  F.  Rob¬ 
inson,  q.v. 

Darn'ley,  (Henry  Stuart,)  Lord,  a  Scottish  noble, 
bom  in  England  about  1545,  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lenox  and  Margaret  Douglas,  a  niece  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England.  His  father  was  descended  from  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  his  mother  was  a  half-sister  of  James  V. 
His  relation  to  the  royal  family  and  his  comely  person 
caused  him  to  be  selected  in  1565  as  the  husband  of 
Queen  Mary.  She  treated  him  at  first  with  much  kind¬ 
ness,  but  was  soon  disgusted  by  his  stupidity,  insolence, 
and  profligacy.  He  instigated  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  which 
she  deeply  resented  and  resolved  to  revenge.  During  a 
fit  of  illness  Darnley  lodged  in  an  isolated  house  called 
the  Kirk  in  the  Field, which  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder, 
Darnley  being  killed,  February  9,  1567.  Respecting  the 
responsibility  of  this  crime,  see  Mary  Stuart. 

Darondeau,dt/r<J>N/d5', (Stanislas,)  a  French  painter 
of  genre  and  religious  subjects,  born  about  1800;  died  in 
1842. 

Darquier  de  Fellepoix,  dtR'ke-i'  deh  pgl'pwi', 
(Augustin,)  a  French  astronomer,  born  at  Toulouse  in 
1718,  had  an  observatory  at  his  own  house,  and  hired 
persons  to  calculate.  He  wrote  a  “Uranography,” 
(1771,)  which  Lalande  commended,  “Astronomical  Ob¬ 
servations,”  (1777-82,)  and  a  few  other  scientific  works. 
He  was  an  associate  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1802. 

Darracq,  dt'rfk',  (FRANgois  Balthasar,)  a  French 
legislator,  born  at  Mont-de-Marsan  about  1750,  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  (1795-99.) 
Died  about  1808. 

Darrigol,  di're'gol',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  priest, 
born  in  1790.  He  wrote  an  able  “Critical  Dissertation 
on  the  Basque  Language.”  In  1829  he  won  a  prize  from 
the  French  Academy  for  his  “Analysis  Raisonnee  of  the 
Grammatical  System  of  the  Basque  Language,”  when 
William  Humboldt  was  a  competitor.  Died  in  1829. 

Dart,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  flourished  about 
1725,  and  wrote  “Antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey,” 
(2  vols.,  1723.)  Died  in  1730. 

Darthe,  dtR'ti',  (Augustin  A.  J.,)  a  French  Jacobin, 
born  at  Saint-Pol  in  1769.  He  was  executed  as  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  Babeuf  in  1797. 

Dartmouth,  Lord.  See  Legge,  (George.) 

Dartois  de  Bournonville,  diR'twS/  d?h  booR'ndN'* 
v&l',  (FRANgois  Victor  Armand,)  a  French  dramatist, 
born  at  Beauvais  in  1788,  wrote  many  vaudevilles  and 
plays,  now  mostly  forgotten.  Died  in  1867. 

Daru,  d&'rii',  (Martial  Noel  Pierre,)  Baron,  born 
m  Paris  in  1774,  was  a  brother  of  Count  Pierre  Antoine 
Noel.  He  was  commissary  of  war  during  the  republic,  and 
gained  distinction  as  an  able  administrator  under  Napo¬ 
leon  I„  who  appointed  him  intendant  of  Vienna  in  1809, 
and  intendant  of  the  crown  at  Rome  in  1811.  He  left  in 
manuscript  an  unfinished  “  History  of  Rome  during  the 
French  Occupation.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1827. 

Daru,  (Napoleon,)  Count,  a  son  of  Count  P.  A.  N. 
B.  Daru,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1807.  He  served  as  cap¬ 
tain  in  Algeria,  became  a  peer  in  1832,  was  a  republican 
under  the  empire,  and  was  senator  from  1876  to  1879. 
Died  February  20,  1890. 

Daru,  (Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Bruno,)  Count,  an 
eminent  French  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  1767.  About  1790  he  wrote  “Washington,”  an 
epic  poem.  He  favoured  the  Revolution,  and  in  1791 
became  a  commissary  in  the  army  of  Brittany.  While 
imprisoned  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  translated 
into  French  verse  the  Odes  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 
About  1800  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  in 
1802  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  public  instruction.  Between  1804  and  1806 


Bonaparte  made  him  a  councillor  of  state,  a  count  of  the 
empire,  and  intendant-general  of  the  imperial  house¬ 
hold.  In  the  campaigns  of  1 806  and  the  ensuing  years  he 
accompanied  Bonaparte, who  had  much  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  employed  him  as  commissary -general,  finan¬ 
cier,  and  negotiator.  Having  become  chief  minister  of 
state  in  1811,  he  opposed  the  Russian  expedition,  but, 
when  other  counsels  prevailed,  made  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  to  meet  its  exigencies.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Academy,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
well  adapted  by  his  dignity,  his  good  taste,  his  sonorous 
voice  and  lucia  diction.  As  an  author  his  merit  is  con¬ 
spicuous.  His  “History  of  Venice”  (1819)  is  esteemed 
the  best  work  on  that  subject,  and  his  poems  and  eulo¬ 
gies  on  Volney  and  others  are  admired.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Saintk-Bbuvb,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi Lamartine,  “  l£log< 
du  Comte  Daru;”  Viennht,  “Notice  sur  Daru,”  prefixed  to  hu 
“  Histoire  de  Venise  Armand  Marrast,  “  Notice  sur  M.  Daru,” 
1829;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1825. 

Darvieux  See  Arvieux. 

Dar'win,  (Charles,)  a  son  of  Erasmus  Darwin  the 
poet,  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  1758.  While  a  student 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  gained  a  first-prize  medal. 
Died  in  1778. 

Darwin,  (Charles  Robert,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  naturalist,  a  grandson  of  the  poet  Dr. 
Darwin,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809. 
He  accompanied  Captain  Fitzroy  in  the  Beagle  in  a 
voyage  of  exploration,  1831-36,  and  recorded  his  obser¬ 
vations  respecting  geology,  etc.  in  his  “Voyage  of  a 
Naturalist  round  the  World,”  which  obtained  great  pop¬ 
ularity.  “  The  author,”  says  a  writer  in  the  “  Quarterly 
Review”  for  December,  1839,  “is  a  first-rate  landscape- 
painter  with  the  pen,  and  the  dreariest  solitudes  are 
made  to  teem  with  interest.”  In  1839  he  published  a 
“Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Geology  and  Natural 
History  of  Countries  visited  by  H.M.S.  Beagle.”  His 
“Monograph  of  the  Family  Cirripedia”  (1851-53)  is  a 
remarkable  work.  He  produced  arguments  against  the 
immutability  of  species,  in  a  work  entitled  “  The  Origin 
of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,”  (1859,) 
which  attracted  great  attention.  Among  his  other  works 
are  “The  Fertilization  of  Orchids,”  (1862,)  “The  Vari¬ 
ation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,” 
(1868,)  “Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 
Sex,”  (1871,)  “The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  Animals,”  (1872,)  “  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climb¬ 
ing  Plants,”  (2d  ed.,  1875,)  “  Insectivorous  Plants,”  (1875,) 
“Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom,”  (1876,)  “Different  Forms  of  Flowers  in  Plants  of 
the  Same  Species,”  (1877,)  “The  Power  of  Movement 
in  Plants,”  (1880,)  and  “Earthworms,”  (1881.)  Mr. 
Darwin’s  views  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  when  first 
enunciated,  met  with  great  opposition  ;  but  his  theories, 
variously  modified,  are  now  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  naturalists.  Died  April  19,  1882. 

Darwin,  (Erasmus,)  M.D.,  an  ingenious  English  poet 
and  physiologist,  born  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  in  1731. 
Having  graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  settled  at  Lichfield, 
where  he  married,  and  practised  with  success  until  1781, 
when  he  removed  to  Derby.  His  principal  poem,  “  The 
Botanic  Garden,”  (1791,)  had  a  great  popularity  among 
his  contemporaries,  which  has  since  rather  declined.  It 
was  composed  on  an  original  plan,  and  displayed  great 
powers  of  description ;  but  the  style  is  too  ornate.  His 
“Phytologia”  (1800)  presented  many  novel  ideas  and 
analogies  in  physiology,  some  of  which  are  now  received 
as  true.  He  also  wrote  “  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Life,”  “The  Temple  of  Nature,”  a  poem,  and  other 
works.  A  writer  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  1803 
says  of  the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  “The  novelty  of  its  plan, 
an  imposing  air  of  boldness  and  originality  in  his  poetical 
and  philosophical  speculations,  and  a  striking  display  of 
command  over  the  sources  of  poetical  embellishment, 
were  sufficient  to  secure  him  the  approbation  of  even 
fastidious  readers.”  Died  in  1802. 

Darwin,  (Francis,)  a  son  of  Charles  Darwin, 
born  in  1848,  was  joint  author  with  his  father  of 
“The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,”  (1880,)  and 
lecturer  on  botany  at  Cambridge  in  1884.  He  edited 
the  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,”  (1887.) 
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Darwin,  (George  Howard,)  an  English  astrono¬ 
mer,  a  son  of  Charles  Darwin,  was  born  in  1846.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  second 
wrangler,  in  1868,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  his 
college,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1872,  and  in  1879 
was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge.  Of  his  pub¬ 
lications  the  most  notable  were  those  on  the  effects 
of  tidal  friction  on  the  earth  and  the  moon,  given  in 
his  “The  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar 
System,”  (1898.) 

Darwin,  (Robert  Waring,)  an  English  physician, 
brother  of  Erasmus  Darwin.  He  published  “  Principia 
Botanica,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Sexual  System  of 
Linnaeus,”  (3d  edition,  1810.)  Another  Dr.  Robert 
Waring  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  (born  in  1766;  died  Novem¬ 
ber  13, 1849,)  his  nephew,  was  a  son  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
and  was  the  father  of  Charles  Darwin,  the  great  natu¬ 
ralist.  He  published  papers  on  ocular  spectra,  and  on 
medical  subjects. 

Daschkow  or  DaschkofE  See  Dashkof. 

Da'sent,  (George  Webbe,)  a  British  writer,  bom 
in  1820,  translated  “The  Norsemen  in  Ireland,”  (1855,) 
“Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse,”  (1859,)  “Tales  from 
the  Fjeld,”  (1873,)  and  other  similar  works.  He  wrote 
•‘Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life,”  (1871,)  and  “Three  to 
One,”  (1872.)  He  was  knighted  in  1876;  died  in  1896. 

Dash,  The  Countess.  See  Saint-Mars,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of. 

Dashkof  or  Daschkow,  dish'kof,  written  also 
Dashkov,  (Ekaterina  Romanovna,)  a  Russian  prin¬ 
cess,  eminent  for  her  talents  and  achievements,  born  in 
1744,  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Roman  Woronzof. 
About  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  married  to  Prince 
Dashkof.  In  1762  she  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  dethroned  Peter  III.  and  made  his  wife 
autocrat  as  Catherine  II.  Having  lost  the  favour  of 
the  empress,  she  travelled  several  years  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  returned  in  1782,  when  she  was  appointed 
resident  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Saint  Peters- 
urg.  Under  her  auspices  was  founded  the  Russian 
Academy,  (literary,)  of  which  she  became  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  in  1784.  She  planned  and  in  part  compiled  the 
Dictionary  published  by  this  academy,  and  wrote  several 
plays,  etc.  On  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul,  in 
1796,  she  was  deprived  of  her  offices  and  banished  from 
the  capital.  Died  in  1810.  She  left  “Memoirs  of  her 
Life,”  which  were  published  (in  English)  in  1840. 

Dass,  dSs,  (Petter,)  “the  father  of  Norwegian  po- 
etrj',”  the  son  of  Peter  Dundas,  a  Scotchman,  was  born 
in  the  isle  of  Nord  Hero,  Norway,  in  1646.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Lutheran  priest,  and  died  in  August,  1708. 
Among  his  works  are  the  famous  “  Nordlands  Trompet,” 
(1739,)  “Den  norska  Dale-Vise,”  (1696,)  and  “  Aandelig 
Tidsfordriv,”  (1711.) 

Dassier,  diFse-i',  (John,)  a  Swiss  engraver  of  medals, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1677.  The  medals  which  he 
executed  of  many  eminent  persons  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  have  been  used  as  models  by  other  artists.  Died 
in  1763. 

His  son,  Jacob  Anthony,  born  at  Geneva  in  1715,  was 
also  a  skilful  engraver,  and  was  employed  about  1740  in 
the  London  Mint  as  second  engraver.  He  then  removed 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  worked  for  some  time.  He 
engraved  medals  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  science, 
which  are  highly  prized.  Died  in  1759. 

Dassouci,  da'soo'se',  (Charles  Coypeau,)  a  French 
burlesque  poet  and  musician,  born  in  Paris  about  1604; 
died  after  1675. 

Dat'a-mes,  [Gr.  Aara/^f;  Fr.  Datame,  dt'tfm',]  a 
Persian  general,  distinguished  for  his  military  talents, 
revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  was  killed 
about  362  b.c. 

Dathe,  di'teh,  (Lat.  Da'thius,]  (Johann  August,) 
an  able  German  Orientalist  and  theologian,  born  at  Weis- 
senfels,  Saxony,  in  1731,  obtained  the  chair  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic  in  1762.  His  capital  work  is  a 
J,atin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (published  in  sepa¬ 


rate  parts  from  1773  to  1789,)  which  is  commended  for 
fidelity  and  for  elegance  of  style.  Died  in  1791. 

See  August  W.  Ernesti,  “Elogium  J.  A.  Dathii,”  1792. 

Datheen,  di-tan',  [Lat.  Dathe'nus,]  (Peter,)  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Ypres,  became  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Frankfort  in  1555,  and  returned  to  the  Low  Countries 
about  1566.  He  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher, 
and  composed  a  Dutch  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  was  used  in  the  churches  of  Holland  for  about  two 
centuries.  In  consequence  of  his  seditious  speeches 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  exiled  himself,  took 
the  name  of  P.  Montanus,  and  practised  medicine  with 
success  at  Stade  and  Elbing  from  1585  until  his  death 
in  1590. 

See  Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  1. ;  De  Vries, 
“  Histoire  de  la  Po^sie  Hollandaise.” 

Dati,  di'tee,  (Agostino,)  an  eminent  Italian  orator 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1420.  He  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric  in  that  city,  and  was  often  chosen  to 
make  public  orations  in  Latin  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
also  raised  him  to  high  offices  in  the  republic.  He  wrote, 
in  Latin,  a  “  History  of  Sienna,”  and  other  works,  his¬ 
torical  and  religious,  among  which  is.  a  “  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.”  Died  in  1478. 

See  N.  Bandibra,  “De  Augustino  Datho,”  Rome,  1733;  Ni- 
cAron,  “  M ^moires  ;”  MorAri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Dati,  (Carlo  Roberto,)  usually  called  simply  Carlo 
Dati,  an  eminent  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Florence  in 
1619,  was  a  descendant  of  Goro  Dati.  He  studied  geom¬ 
etry  under  Galileo.  In  1638  he  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  Milton,  who  visited  Florence  in  that  year,  and 
who  has  commemorated  their  friendship  in  Latin  epistles. 
Dati  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Italian  philologists. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
at  Florence  in  1648.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “  Discourse  on  the  Necessity  of  Speaking  one’s  own 
Language  correctly,”  (1657,)  and  “The  Lives  of  Ancient 
Painters,”  (“Vite  de’  Pittori  antichi,”  1  vol.,  1667,) 
“  which,”  says  Ginguene,  “  is  one  of  the  best  works  on 
ancient  painting.”  Died  in  1676. 

See  G.  Negri,  “  Istoria  degli  Scrittori  Fiorentini;”  NicAron, 
“  MAmoires  “  Nouvelle  Biographic  GAnArale  ;”  F.  Fontani, 
“Elogio  di  C.  R.  Dati,”  1794. 

Dati,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Florence 
in  1445;  died  in  1524. 

Dati,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence 
about  1560,  wrote  “La  Contessa  di  Parione,”  (1596.) 
Died  about  1630. 

Dati,  (Goro  di  Staggio,)  a  noble  Florentine,  born  in 
1363,  was  one  of  the  priors  of  the  republic  in  1425,  and 
gonfalonier  in  1428.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History  of 
Visconti,  First  Duke  of  Milan,”  which  was  not  printed 
until  1735.  Died  in  1436. 

Dati,  (Leonardo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  high  re 
putation,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1360.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  of  Flo¬ 
rence  as  ambassador  to  various  courts  between  1409  and 
1422.  Died  in  1425. 

Da'tis,  [Gr.  Aartf,]  a  Persian  general,  who,  in  con 
junction  with  Artaphernes,  commanded  the  army  whicf 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  490  b.c. 

D’Attaignant.  See  Attaignant. 

Daub,  dowp,  (Karl,)  a  German  theologian,  born  at 
Cassel  in  1765,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  about  1795.  He  published  volumes  of  lectures 
entitled  “Daub’s  Vorlesungen,”  (1838,)  “Prolegomena 
to  Moral  Theology  and  the  Principles  of  Ethics,”  (1839,) 
and  “The  System  of  Christian  Dogmatics,”  (1841,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Rosenkranz,  “  Erinnerungen  an  C.  Daub,”  1837. 

Daubanton,  dS'bftN'tiN',  (Antoine  Gr£goirk,) 
French  judge  and  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1752,  wrote 
a  “  Dictionary  of  the  Civil  Law,”  a  “  Dictionary  of  the 
Commercial  Code,”  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1813. 

Daubasse,  dS'btss',  (Armand,)  a  French  poet,  born 
in  Quercy  in  1664  His  works  were  all  improvised. 
Died  in  1727. 

Daubenton,  doTifiN'tAN',  (Guillaume,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1648.  About  1700  Louis  XIV. 
appointed  him  confessor  to  his  grandson,  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  over  whom  he  acquired  a  great  influence.  Ac* 
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cording  to  Voltaire,  Daubenton  revealed,  in  a  letter  to 
the  French  regent,  the  secret  of  Philip’s  intended  abdi¬ 
cation,  and  the  regent  sent  the  letter  to  Philip.  The  latter 
then  showed  it  to  his  confessor,  who  fainted,  and  soon 
after  expired,  in  1723. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Sifecle  de  Louis  XV.” 

Daubenton,  (Louis  Jean  Marie,)  a  celebrated 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Montbar  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1716,  was  sent  to  Paris  by  his  father  to  study  theology ; 
but  he  preferred  medicine.  Having  graduated  as  M.D. 
in  1741,  he  returned  home  with  the  intention  to  practise. 
Buffon,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Montbar,  and  his  former 
schoolmate,  having  been  chosen  intendant  of  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  (now  Jardin  des  Plantes,)  engaged  Dau¬ 
benton  in  1742  to  assist  him  in  his  projected  scientific 
works.  By  his  sound  judgment,  invincible  patience,  and 
unerring  accuracy,  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  such 
a  task.  In  1 745  he  was  appointed  curator  and  demon¬ 
strator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  He  enriched 
Buffon’s  “Natural  History”  with  an  immense  number 
of  facts  and  descriptions,  cautiously  avoiding  the  bold 
hypotheses  to  which  Buffon  was  rather  prone.  In  1778 
he  obtained  a  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  College 
of  France.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  that  science  for 
the  first  “Encyclopedic,”  and  for  the  “Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.”  He  made  great  improvements 
in  the  cabinet  of  natural  history,  of  which  he  had  charge 
fifty  years.  About  1794  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was  converted 
into  a  school,  styled  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
in  which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy.  He 
merited  public  favour  by  promoting  the  propagation 
of  Spanish  sheep,  and  wrote  several  popular  treatises 
on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  Instruction  for 
Shepherds.”  In  1799  he  was  elected  a  senator.  He 
died  January  1,  1800. 

See  Cuvier,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Daubenton;” 
in  the  “  Mdmoires  de  PInstitut,”  tome  iii.  ;  LacApAde,  “filoge  his- 
torique  de  Daubenton,”  1790;  ‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Daubenton,  (Marguerite,)  cousin  and  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Montbar  in  1720,  was  married  in  1749. 
Her  romance  of  “  Zelie  in  the  Desert”  is  written  in  a 
natural  style,  and  was  received  with  favour.  Madame 
Buffon  was  her  niece.  Died  in  1818. 

Daubeny,  dbb'ne  or  dawb'ne,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  an 
English  divine,  born  in  1744,  became  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  in  1784,  and  Archdeacon  of  Sarum  in  1804. 
He  published  a  “  Guide  to  the  Church,”  and  other  works 
on  theology.  Died  in  1827. 

Daubeny,  (Charles  Giles  Bridle,)  an  English 
chemist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Stratton  in  1795,  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  botany  and  rural  economy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  1824  he  published  an  “  Essay 
on  the  Geology  and  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes.” 
He  wrote  an  important  work  called  “  Description  of  the 
Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,  with  Remarks  on  their 
Origin,”  (1826,)  treatises  on  the  Geology  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Italy,  and  several  memoirs  on  chemistry.  He 
was  president  of  the  British  Association  in  1856.  Died 
in  December,  1867. 

D’Aubign^,  d5'b£n'y&',  (Jean  Henri  Merle,)  a 
Swiss  divine  and  popular  historian,  was  born  at  or  near 
Geneva  in  1794.  His  father,  Louis  Merle,  was  descended 
from  the  French  Calvinist  family  of  D’Aubignd  He  was 
educated  for  the  church,  and  was  pastor  of  a  French 
church  in  Hamburg  for  five  years.  Between  1823  and 
1830  he  preached  at  Brussels.  About  1830  he  became 
professor  of  Church  history  in  a  college  at  Geneva.  He 
published  in  1835  the  first  volume  of  his  capital  work, 
a  “  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  which  obtained  a  great  popularity.  Among  his 
other  works  are  “  The  Protector,  (Cromwell,)  a  Vindica¬ 
tion,”  (1848,)  “  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,”  (1848,) 
“Character  of  the  Reformer  and  the  Reformation  of 
Geneva,”  (1862,)  and  “  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,”  (8  vols.,  1862-75.) 
He  died  at  Geneva,  October  24,  1872. 

D’Aubign6,  (Theodore  Agrippa.)  See  Aubign£,  d\ 

Daubigny, dSlD&n'ye', (Charles  Francois,)  a  French 
landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1817.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  pictures  of  French  scenery,  some  of  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  emperor  and  the  ministers 


ot  state.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  View  of  the  Seine  at 
Charenton,”  and  a  “Sunset.”  Died  February  19,  1878. 

Daubigny,  (Pierre,)  a  French  painter  in  miniature, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1793  ;  died  July  15,  1858. 

Daubrde,  do'bR^',  (Gabriel  Auguste,)  a  French 
geologist,  born  at  Metz  in  1814  ;  died  in  1896. 

Daubus,  do'biis',  written  also  Daubuz,  (Charles,) 
a  French  Protestant,  born  at  Auxerre,  lived  about  1625, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  minister  at  Nerac.  He  published 
“L’fichelle  de  Jacob,”  (“Jacob’s  Ladder,”  1626,)  and 
“Bellarmin  reforme,”  (“Bellarmin  Reformed,”  1631.) 

Daubuz.  See  Daubus. 

Daubuz,  do'biiz',  (Charles,)  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  born  about  1670,  removed  to  England  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  (1685,)  and  became 
vicar  of  Brotherton.  He  was  author  of  a  “  Commentary 
on  Revelation,”  (1712,)  which  is  much  esteemed.  Died 
June  14,  1717. 

Daucourt,  do'kooR',  (Bonaventure,)  a  French  ge¬ 
ologist,  who  lived  about  1630,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
volcanoes,  deluges,  etc. 

Daude,  dowMeh,  (Adrian,)  a  German  historian,  born 
in  Franconia,  wrote  a  “Universal  History,”  (4  vols., 
1748-58.)  Died  in  1755. 

Daudd,  d5'd&',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Protestant  min¬ 
ister  and  writer,  born  in  1681 ;  died  in  England  in  1754. 

Daudet,  d5'd4',  (Alphonse,)  a  French  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Nimes,  May  13,  1840,  has  been  since 
1857  a  journalist  of  Paris.  Among  his  many  works 
are  “  Jack,”  (1873,)  “  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  aine,” 
(1874,)  “  Le  Nabab  :  Moeurs  parisiennes,”  (1878,) 
“  Les  Rois  en  Exil,”  (1879,)  “  L’Evangeliste,” 
(1882,)  and  the  amusing  extravaganzas  “  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon,”  (1872,)  “  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes,”  (1886,) 
and  “  Port  Tarascon,”  (1890.)  He  also  wrote  plays 
and  poems.  He  died  December  16,  1897. 

Daudet,  (Ernest,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Nimes,  May  31,  1837.  He  has  written 
novels,  histories,  and  political  works. 

Daudiguier.  See  Audiguier,  d\ 

Daudin,  dd'ddN',  (Francois  Marie,)  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  Paris  about  1774,  was  in  childhood  afflicted 
with  an  infirmity  which  almost  entirely  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  legs.  His  wife  assisted  him  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  works,  for  which  she  designed  the  figures. 
His  principal  works  are  a  “Treatise  on  Ornithology,” 
(1800,)  which  was  never  finished,  and  a  “  Natural  History 
of  Reptiles,”  (1802.)  The  latter,  according  to  Cuvier, 
was  the  most  complete  work  on  that  class  of  animals 
which  had  then  appeared.  Died  in  1804. 

Daugier,  d5'zhe-&',  (Francois  Henri  Eugene,) 
Count,  a  noted  French  admiral,  born  at  Courtezon  in 
1764.  He  commanded  one  of  the  four  grand  corps  of 
the  flotilla  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  1804, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Baylen  in  1808 
Died  in  1834. 

Daull6,  dd'li',  (Jean,)  a  skilful  French  engraver  with 
the  burin,  born  at  Abbeville  about  1705.  He  removed 
to  Paris,  and  engraved  portraits  and  history  with  a  high 
reputation.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Feuqui&res,  and  a  “  Magdalene,”  after 
Correggio.  Died  in  1763. 

Damn,  dowm,  [Lat.  Dau'mius,]  (Christian,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  teacher,  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  in  1612. 
He  became  regent  of  the  College  of  Zwickau  in  1642, 
and  rector  of  the  same  in  1662.  He  published  editions  of 
several  Latin  authors,  and  left,  in  manuscript,  unfinished 
works,  among  which  was  a  “  History  of  the  Poets.” 
Died  in  1687. 

SeeWiNTER,  “C. Daumii Poet* clarissimi,” etc.,  1688 ; Loeschhx, 
“Memoria  C.  Daumii  renovata,”  1701;  Nic&ron,  “M&noires.” 

D’Aumale.  See  Aumale,  d’. 

Daumas,  d5'm&s',  (Melchior  Joseph  Eugene,)  a 
French  general  and  writer,  born  in  1803.  He  went  to 
Algeria  in  1835,  and  learned  the  Arabic  language.  About 
1841  he  was  placed  by  General  Bugeaud  at  the  head  of 
the  political  affairs  (affaires  indigenes)  of  Algeria,  which 
he  managed  with  credit.  He  published  an  “  Exposd  of 
the  Actual  State  of  Arab  Society  and  Government,”(i845,) 
“  Manners  and  Customs  of  Algeria,”  and  other  worku 
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of  merit.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  director  of  affairs  of 
Algeria  in  the  ministry  of  war.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division  in  1853.  Died  in  1871. 

Daumat  See  Domat. 

Daumer,  dow'm?r,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1800.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Nuremberg  a  few  years  between  1822  and  1830. 
He  published  a  “System  of  Speculative  Philosophy,” 
(1831,)  “Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Antiquity,”  (1833,) 
translations  from  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz,  (1846,)  and 
:>ther  works.  His  system  resembles  the  pantheism  of 
Hegel.  Late  in  life  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Died 
at  Wurzburg,  December  14,  1875. 

Daumesnil,  do'm^'nfel',  (Pierre,)  a  brave  French 
general,  born  at  Perigueux  in  1777,  served  in  Italy  and 
Egypt  from  1795  to  1800,  and  became  chef  d’escadron 
about  1806.  He  lost  a  leg  at  Wagram  in  1809.  In  1812 
he  was  made  general  of  brigade  and  governor  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  castle,  which  he  defended  obstinately  against  the 
allies  in  1814  and  1815.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  in  1831.  Died  in  1832. 

Daumont.  See  Aumont,  d’. 

Daun,  von,  fon  down,  (Leopold  Joseph  Maria,) 
Count,  an  able  Austrian  general,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1705.  He  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  Turks. 
About  1748  he  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Kolin,  June  18,  175 7,  where 
Frederick  the  Great  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  In 
the  same  year  the  Austrians,  under  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  Daun,  lost  a  great  battle  at  Leuthen.  Having  sur¬ 
prised  the  Prussian  king  at  Hochkirchen,  (1758,)  Daun 
gained  a  victory,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  300,000 
florins,  a  sword  from  the  pope,  and  many  honours.  He 
was  defeated  in  turn  by  Frederick  at  Torgau  in  1761. 
After  the  peace  of  1763  he  became  president  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  and  enjoyed  great  favour  at  court  until  his  death 
in  1766. 

See  Archbnholz,  “History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,”  1793; 
“Memoirs  of  Count  Von  Daun,”  by  A.  Henderson,  London, 
»7 57- 

Daunou,  dS'noo',  (Pierre  Claude  Francois,)  a 
meritorious  French  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Bou¬ 
logne  in  1761,  entered  the  order  of  Oratorians.  In  1792 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Convention,  in  which  he 
supported  moderate  measures,  opposed  the  proscription 
of  the  Girondists,  and  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  year  III.,  (1795.)  He  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the 
year  VIII.,  (1800.)  In  1807  he  was  chosen  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  France.  He  was  chief  editor  of  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  des  Savants”  from  1816  to  1838,  and  about  1818  ob¬ 
tained  a  chair  of  history  in  the  College  of  France.  He 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  “  Biographie  Univer- 
selle.”  In  1838  he  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1839  was  created  a 
peer.  Among  his  numerous  useful  works  are  an  “  Essay 
on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,”  (1810,)  and  a 
“Course  of  Plistorical  Studies,”  in  20  vols.,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  in  1842.  Died  in  1840.  “He 
was  so  simple,  so  modest,  so  firm  and  consistent,”  says 
Villenave,  “that  envy  was  compelled  to  pause,  and  criti¬ 
cism  reduced  to  silence,  before  the  renown  of  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.” 

See  A.  H.  Taillandier,  “  Documents  biographiques  sur  Dau¬ 
nou,”  1841;  Victor  Leclerc,  “Notice  sur  Daunou;”  Saintb- 
Beuvk,  “  Portraits  contemporains ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£- 
rale;”  Walckenaer,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  M.  Daunou,  ”  1841. 

Daunt  or  Daunte.  See  Dante. 

Dauphin,  do'flN',  (Augustin  Anne,)  a  mediocre 
French  poet,  born  at  Niort  about  1759 ;  died  in  1822. 

Daurat.  See  Dorat. 

Dausque,  dosk,  (Claude,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1566;  died  in  1644. 

Dauvergne.  See  Auvergne,  d’. 

Dauvigny.  See  Auvigny,  d\ 

Dauxiron.  See  Auxiron,  d’. 

Dauz,  dowts,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a  German  Orien¬ 
talist,  born  near  Gotha  in  1654,  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  system  of  Hebrew  grammar.  Died  in  1727. 

Dauzats,  d 5'zt',  (Adrien,)  a  French  painter  and 
lithographer,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1808.  As  a  painter 


of  genre,  he  obtained  medals  of  the  first  class  in  1835, 
1848,  and  1855.  Died  in  Paris,  February  18,  1868. 

Daval,  da-vtl',  ?  (Peter,)  an  English  mathematician, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1763. 

DavanzatiBostichi,  dl-vln-z£'tee  bos-tee'kee, (Ber¬ 
nardo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  merchant,  born  at  Florence 
in  1529.  He  cultivated  literature  with  success,  and  filled 
several  civil  offices  with  credit.  The  perfection  of  the 
Tuscan  language  was  his  favourite  pursuit.  His  most 
remarkable  work  is  an  Italian  version  of  Tacitus,  (1658,) 
which,  says  Ginguene,  “  is  a  master-piece  of  purity  of 
style,  of  vigour,  precision,  and  elegance.”  It  is  said  to 
be  more  concise  than  the  original.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  “The  Tuscan  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  and 
other  Trees,”  (1600.)  Died  in  1606. 

See  G.  Negri,  “Istoria  degli  Scrittori  Fiorentini ;”  Tiraboschi, 
“Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Dav'en-ant,  (Charles,)  LL.D.,  an  English  writer 
on  finance  and  political  economy,  a  son  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  was  born  in  1656.  In  1685  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament,  and  appointed  inspector  of  plays.  In  1695 
he  gained  reputation  by  his  “Essays  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  Supplying  the  War,”  which  was  followed  by 
several  treatises  on  the  revenues,  trades,  etc.,  the  merit 
of  which  was  variously  estimated.  In  1703  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  inspector-general  of  exports  and  imports.  Died 
in  1714- 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. ;  “Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.” 

Davenant,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1576.  In  1618  James  I.  sent  him  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  in  1621  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  He  had  previously  been  professor  of  divinity 
in  Cambridge  University.  He  published  an  excellent 
“Exposition  of  Paul’s  Epistles,”  (in  Latin,  1627,)  and 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1641. 

Davenant,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1605.  Having  written  “Albovine” 
and  another  tragedy,  he  was  chosen  poet-laureate  in  1637 
as  successor  to  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  a  royalist  in  the 
civil  war,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  in  1643.  He 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  about  two  years  for  political 
reasons,  and  owed  his  safety  to  Milton.  His  principal 
production  is  “Gondibert,”  an  unfinished  epic  poem, 
which  was  much  admired  by  Cowley,  Waller,  and  others, 
but  is  now  neglected.  He  was  associated  with  Dryden 
in  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare’s  “Tempest.”  He  died 
in  1668,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Southey,  “  British  Poets  ;”  Campbell,  “  Specimens  of  thd 
British  Poets;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1820. 

Davenant,  (William,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  trans¬ 
lated  La  Mothe  le  Vayer’s  work  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
historians.  He  was  drowned  near  Paris  in  1681. 

Dav'en-port,  (Christopher,)  an  English  Catholic 
friar,  born  at  Coventry  in  1598,  assumed  the  name  of 
Sancta  Clara,  and  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Henrietta. 
He  wrote  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1680. 

Dav'f  n-port,  (Edward  Loomis,)  an  American  actor, 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1816.  He  went  upon 
the  stage  in  1836,  and  won  distinction  in  both  hemispheres 
as  an  actor  of  versatile  talent.  He  was  successful  alike 
in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Died  at  Canton,  Pennsylvania, 
September  1,  1877.  His  wife,  nie  Fanny  Vining, 
(born  1833,  at  London;  died  July  20,  1891,)  was  also 
an  actor  of  merit. 

Davenport,  (Fanny  Lily  Gipsy,)  a  daughter  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  London  in  1851*  Her 
debut  was  made  in  Boston  in  1865.  In  1879  she 
married  Mr.  E.  H.  Price,  an  actor.  Died  in  1898. 

Davenport,  (John,)  an  English  Puritan,  born  at  Cov¬ 
entry  in  1598,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1637.  He 
was  the  first  minister  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where 
he  preached  about  thirty  years,  and  had  much  influence 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony.  Died  in  1670. 

Davenport,  (Richard  Alfred,)  an  English  editoi 
and  biographer,  born  about  1780,  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  Dictionary  of  Biography,”  (1  vol.  i2mo, 
1831.)  Died  about  1852. 

Daverhoult,  dl'ver-howlt',  [Fr.  pron.  dl'vSR  hoo  ,J 
(Jean  Antoine,)  a  native  of  Holland,  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Legislative  Assembly  m  1791-92.  He  was 
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one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  of  Feuillants.  Died 
in  1792. 

Davey,  (Richard  Patrick  Boyle,)  journalist 
and  author,  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1848.  He 
was  connected  with  various  newspapers,  wrote  works 
of  travel,  including  “The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects,” 
a  work  of  much  merit,  and  several  novels  and  plays. 

Da'vid,  [Heb.  TH  or  Til;  Gr.  Aa6l6  or  Aavid;  Ara¬ 
bic,  DAood  or  DAOd,  d&'dod',]  a  celebrated  Hebrew  poet, 
prophet,  and  king,  a  son  of  Jesse,  was  born  at  Bethlehem 
about  1090  B.C.  He  was  a  shepherd  in  his  youth,  and 
an  excellent  musician.  About  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
entered  the  service  of  King  Saul,  whose  morbid  spirit  he 
soothed  by  playing  on  the  harp,  and  he  was  anointed  by 
the  prophet  Samuel  as  king  in  the  place  of  Saul.  Soon 
after  this  event  he  killed,  in  single  combat,  Goliath,  a 
Philistine  giant,  and  married  Michal,  a  daughter  of  Saul. 
The  king,  however,  regarded  him  with  jealous  malignity, 
and  made  several  attempts  against  his  life.  David,  there¬ 
fore,  fled  for  safety  to  Achish,  King  of  Gath,  where  he 
feigned  insanity.  After  many  perilous  adventures,  he 
ascended  the  throne  about  1055  B.C.  He  reigned  seven 
years  at  Hebron  as  King  of  Judah,  and  on  the  death  of 
Saul’s  son  was  recognized  as  king  by  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  By  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites, 
the  Syrians,  the  Edomites,  etc.,  he  greatly  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  which,  under  his  rule,  at¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  His  reign 
was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  and  by 
conspiracies  of  other  sons.  He  died  about  1015,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Solomon.  David  was  the  author  of 
many  of  the  Psalms  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  give 
proof  of  poetical  genius  of  the  highest  order.  Though 
not  without  human  infirmities,  by  which  he  was  more 
than  once  betrayed  into  great  sins,  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
distinguished  for  magnanimity  and  a  tenderness  of  heart 
rare  in  one  so  constantly  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  war. 
(See  I.  Samuel  xxvi.  7-12,  and  I.  Chronicles  xi.  13,  14.) 

See  also  I.  Samuel. chap.  xv. ;  II.  Samuel, passim;  I.  Chronicles, 
chaps.  xi.-xxix. ;  Chandler,  “History  of  the  Life  of  David,”  1758; 
Ewald,  “ Geschichte des Volkes  Israel;”  Droste,  “  Leven  van  Ko- 
nin§  David,”  1716;  Hanser,  “Historia  Davidis,”  1780;  Delany, 
“  Life  and  Reign  of  David,  King  of  Israel,”  3  vols.,  1742. 

Da'vid,  a  Christian  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  born  about 
1 500,  succeeded  his  father  Nahu  in  1507.  His  realm  was 
invaded  and  partly  conquered  about  1514  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan  Selim  I.  David  formed  an  alliance  with  Portugal 
about  1520.  Died  about  1540. 

Da'vid  III.,  a  celebrated  king  of  Georgia,  was  the 
non  of  George  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1089.  The 
Turks  had  subjected  the  greater  part  of  Georgia,  and  even 
Teflis,  the  capital,  was  in  their  power.  David  raised  an 
army,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  recovered  Teflis  in  1121. 
Several  battles  were  fought  afterwards,  in  which  the 
Georgians  were  victors.  Pie  died  in  1124,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Demetrius  II. 

David,  an  Armenian  philosopher.  See  David  of 
Nerken. 

Da'vid  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  sixth  son  of  Malcolm  III., 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alexander  I.,  in  1 124.  Before  this 
event  he  had  married  Maud,  the  great-niece  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  Northumberland  as  her 
dowry.  Having  refused  to  acknowledge  Stephen  as  King 
of  England,  and  supported  the  claim  of  Matilda,  who 
was  his  niece,  he  was  involved  in  war  with  that  prince. 
In  1137  David  invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  at 
Northallerton.  He  died  in  1153,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Malcolm  IV. 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiii. ;  Buch¬ 
anan,  “  History  of  Scotland.” 

David  II.  or  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  was  a  minor  when  his 
father  died  in  1329.  In  1332  Edward  Baliol  invaded 
Scotland,  defeated  an  army  commanded  by  the  regent 
Mar,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone.  David  then  took  refuge 
in  France.  His  subjects  maintained  the  contest  against 
Baliol  and  his  English  ally,  and  in  1342  he  recovered  the 
throng  In  1346  he  invaded  England,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  until  1357. 
Died  in  1371,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert 
Stuart,  or  Robert  II. 


David,  dt'v&d',  (Charles,)  a  French  engraver,  bom 
in  Paris  about  1600  ;  died  about  1660. 

His  brother  Jerome  was  a  skilful  etcher  with  aqua¬ 
fortis. 

David,  da'vid,  (Christian  Georg  Nathan,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  Danish  journalist  and  statesman,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1793.  He  wrote  some  successful  works  on  political 
economy,  became  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Diet  from  1848  to  1853,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  finance  minister.  Died  June  18,  1874. 

See  J.  B.  Schick,  “  Professor  David  und  sein  Vaterland,”  1835. 

David,  (F^licien,)  a  French  musical  composer,  born 
at  Cadenet  (Vaucluse)  in  1810.  He  became  in  1830  a 
pupil  of  Lesueur,  Fetis,  and  Reber,  in  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris.  In  1831  he  quitted  the  Conservatoire  and  joined 
the  Saint-Simonians,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  set 
hymns  to  music.  On  the  dispersion  of  that  society  he 
visited  the  Levant,  where  he  collected  popular  melodies, 
etc.,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1835.  He  produced  “The 
Rebel  Angel,”  “The  Swallows,”  and  other  melodies, 
which  failed  to  render  him  famous.  His  “  ode-symphonie” 
called  “The  Desert,”  performed  in  1844,  first  revealed 
to  the  public  his  superior  talent,  and  procured  for  him 
a  European  reputation.  In  1847  he  produced  “Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,”  an  “  ode-symphonie,”  which  was  very 
successful.  DiedatSt.-Germain-en-Laye,  Aug.  29,  1870. 

David,  d&'vit,  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  composer 
and  violinist,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1810.  He  became 
concertmeister  at  Leipsic  about  1836.  Died  in  1873. 

David,  (Franqois  Anne,)  a  French  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  in  1741,  was  a  pupil  of  Le  Bas.  In  youth  he 
became  engraver  of  the  cabinet  of  Monsieur,  (Louis 
XVIII.)  He  published  “The  Antiquities  of  Hercula¬ 
neum,”  and  illustrated  works  on  the  history  of  England 
and  other  nations.  Died  in  1824. 

David,  dS/v^d'  or  da'vid,  (Jacques  Louis,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1748, 
was  a  pupil  of  Vien.  Having  obtained  the  grand  prize 
of  the  Academy  for  his  “  Antiochus  and  Stratonice,”  in 
1775,  he  went  to  Rome  with  Vien,  and  was  affected  to 
tears  by  the  superiority  of  the  classical  antique  style,  and 
the  conviction  that  he  must  begin  anew  the  study  of  his 
art.  When  Vien  saw  his  “  Triumph  of  Paulus  ALmilius,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  Y ou  are  destined  to  ruin  or  regenerate 
the  school.”  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1780,  composed 
his  “  Belisarius,”  and  was  received  as  academician  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  with  the  title  of  painter  to  the  king,  in 
1783.  The  next  year  he  again  visited  Rome,  where  he 
produced  the  “  Horatii,”  which  was  highly  applauded 
and  made  a  great  sensation  among  the  Parisians.  He 
had  become  the  chief  of  the  French  painters  when  the 
Revolution  began.  Elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792, 
he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  disgraced  him¬ 
self  by  complicity  in  the  crimes  of  Robespierre.  On  the 
fall  of  this  leader,  (1794,)  David  was  imprisoned  several 
months.  He  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  great  national 
festivals  and  spectacles  of  the  republic.  About  1795  he 
produced  his  “  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  which  is  called  his 
master-piece,  and  was  sold  for  60,000  francs.  Napoleon 
patronized  him,  and  appointed  him  his  first  painter.  At 
the  restoration  he  was  exiled  as  a  regicide,  and  lived  in 
Brussels  until  his  death,  in  1825.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination,  an  ardent  and 
susceptible  temperament,  and  was  not  devoid  of  mag¬ 
nanimity.  As  an  artist  he  was  deficient  in  colouring,  but 
attained  the  highest  rank  by  his  design,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  admirers,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  true,. 

David,  dt'v£d',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie,)  D.D.,  a 
bishop,  born  near  Angers,  in  France,  in  1761 ;  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  deacon  in  1783,  and  a  priest  in  1785  ; 
was  a  theological  professor  |at  Angers  ;  went  in  1792  to 
Baltimore  ;  held  professorships  in  Maryland  and  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  1819  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mauricastro 
and  made  coadjutor  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Flaget,  of 
Kentucky.  Died  July  12,  1841. 

David,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  surgeon,  born  at 
Gex  in  1737.  He  obtained  prizes  for  several  treatises, 
one  of  which  was  “  On  the  Mechanism  of  Respiration,” 
(1766.)  He  shared  the  labours  of  the  surgeon  Lecat, 
who  chose  him  as  his  successor.  Died  in  1784. 

David,  (Maxime,)  a  French  miniature-painter,  born 
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at  Chilons-sur-Marne  in  1798.  He  obtained  a  medal  of 
the  first  class  in  1841.  Died  at  Passy,  Sept.  24,  1870. 

David,  (Pierre,)  a  French  poet  and  diplomatist,  born 
near  Falaise  in  1771.  As  consul  at  Smyrna,  he  saved  the 
lives  of  many  Greeks  during  an  insurrection.  Among  his 
poems  is  “The  Siege  of  Athens,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1846. 

David,  (Pierre  Jean,)  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
born  at  Angers  in  1789.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1808,  and, 
having  won  the  first  prize  (with  a  pension)  in  1811,  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Rome.  About  1824  he 
established  his  reputation  by  a  statue  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond^.  He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1826,  and  in 
1831  was  ordered  by  the  government  to  adorn  the  Pan¬ 
theon  with  sculptures.  He  preferred  to  exercise  his 
talent  on  republican  subjects  and  on  persons  who  have 
been  useful  to  society.  Among  his  works  are  busts  of 
Washington,  La  Fayette,  Lamartine,  Arago,  Lamennais, 
and  Goethe.  He  produced  statues  of  Jefferson,  (at  New 
York,)  Cuvier,  Racine,  and  many  others.  He  was  a  re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1848.  Died  in  1856. 

See  Gustave  Planche,  “  Portraits  d’ Artistes  ;”  Adrien  Mail- 
LARD,  “  l£tude  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  David  d’ Angers,”  1839. 

Da'vid,  Saint,  the  patron  of  Wales,  born  in  Cardi¬ 
ganshire  about  490  a.d.,  founded  several  monasteries, 
for  which  he  composed  rules.  He  was  the  author  of 
Homilies,  and  other  works.  Died  in  544. 

Da'vid  ap  Gwil'lym,  a  famous  Welsh  bard  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  courted  the  favour  of 
the  fair  Morvid  in  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  poems. 
Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  them,  she  married  another. 

David  Bruce.  See  David  II. 

Da'vid  Com-ne'nus,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizond, 
usurped  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother  John. 
When  his  capital  was  attacked  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1461, 
he  surrendered  on  condition  that  this  Sultan  should 
marry  his  daughter  Anna.  David  and  his  sons  were 
reduced  to  choose  between  death  and  the  Moslem  re¬ 
ligion,  and  preferred  the  former,  in  1462. 

Da'vid  de  Po'mis,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  physician, 
born  at  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  in  1525.  He  produced  a 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  (1587.)  Died  about  1600. 

Da'vid-George,  a  noted  fanatic  and  impostor,  born 
at  Delft  about  1500,  had  some  natural  eloquence  and 
cunning.  After  associating  with  the  Anabaptists,  he 
formed  a  new  sect,  called  Davidists,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  professed  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  To 
escape  persecution,  he  fled  about  1542  to  Bale,  where  he 
lived  in  disguise  eleven  years.  In  1553  he  endeavoured 
to  save  Servetus,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  toleration.  He 
published  a  “  Wonderbook,”  and  other  works.  Mosheim 
thinks  he  had  more  virtue  than  his  opponents  give  him 
credit  for.  Died  in  1556. 

David  of  Nerken,  an  eminent  Armenian  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Platonist  school,  lived  about  460-490  a.d.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,  the  master  of  Proclus, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  works,  among  which  is  “The 
Foundations  of  Philosophy.”  He  is  said  to  have  trans¬ 
lated  into  Armenian  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

David  Rubeni,  di'vid  roo-ba'nee,  a  Jewish  fanatic, 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  Messiah  would  come  in  1500.  He  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  a  mission  to  conduct  the  Jews  of 
Europe  to  Palestine. 

Davide,  di've-di, (Luigi  Antonio, )an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Lugano  in  1648 ;  died  about  1730. 

Dav'i-dis,  (Franz,)  a  Socinian  minister,  born  in  Hun* 
gary  about  1510;  died  in  1579. 

Davidof,  di-vee'dof,  Davydow,  or  Davuidof,  div- 
wee'dof,  (Denis  Vasilievitch,)  a  Russian  general  and 
poet,  born  at  Moscow  in  1784;  died  in  1839. 

Da'vids,  (Arthur  Lumley,)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  in  Hampshire  in  1811.  He  published  a  Turkish 
Grammar,  (1832.)  Died  in  1832. 

Davids,  (Thomas  William  Rhys,)  an  English  Ori¬ 
entalist,  born  at  Colchester,  May  12,  1843,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  and  in  1866  entered  the 
Ceylon  civil  service.  In  1877  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  He  is  author  of  able  works  on 
Booddhism,  etc.,  and  has  made  important  translations 
from  the  Pali. 


Da'vid-son,  (George,)  a  distinguished  astrono¬ 
mer,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  England,  May  9,  1825, 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  in  childhood,  where  he 
was  educated  in  the  high  school  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in 
1845,  and  among  his  many  duties  made  a  survey  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  surveyed  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  in  1869  observed  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  Alaska.  He  also  was  in  charge  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  expeditions  to  Japan  in  1874  and  to 
New  Mexico  in  1882.  He  computed  the  transit 
factors  of  many  thousands  of  stars,  was  sent  to  Europe 
and  Asia  to  report  on  their  methods  of  irrigation,  and 
in  1880  observed  the  total  solar  eclipse  from  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  six  thousand  feet.  His  work  in  the  triangu¬ 
lation  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  extensive,  occupying 
many  years.  In  1873  he  became  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  California,  was  its  regent  from  1877  to 
1884,  and  president  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  after  1874.  His  active  and  varied  labors 
gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  works  and  papers. 

David-son,  (John,)  an  English  traveller,  born  in 
London.  He  was  killed  in  Northern  Africa  by  some 
natives  in  1836. 

Davidson,  (John,)  a  Scotch  author,  was  born  at 
Barrhead,  Renfrewshire,  April  11,  1857.  He  taught 
in  various  Scotch  towns,  and  in  1890  went  to  London, 
where  he  published  numerous  works,  mainly  of  poetry, 
including  “  In  a  Music  Hall,”  (1891,)  “Fleet  Street 
Eclogues,”  (1894,)  “The  Last  Ballad  and  other 
Poems,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Davidson,  (Lucretia  Maria,)  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  1808.  She  wrote  verses 
before  she  was  six  years  old,  and  composed  with  great 
facility.  It  is  stated  that  she  wrote  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-eight  poems,  besides  many  which  were  destroyed. 
Died  in  August,  1825.  A  collection  of  her  poems  wat. 
published,  with  a  Memoir  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  in  1829. 

Da'vid-son,  (Rev.  Samuel,)  an  Irish  dissenter  and 
biblical  critic,  born  at  Ballymena  about  1808.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Sacred  Plermeneutics  Developed,”  (1843,)  “Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism,”  (newed.,  1852,)  “An  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological,” 
(1868,)  “Canon  of  the  Bible,”  (1877,)  etc*  Died  in  1898. 

Davidson,  (Thomas,)  a  philosopher,  born  near  Fet- 
terangus,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  October  25,  1840; 
graduated  at  Aberdeen  with  high  honours  in  1859 ;  re¬ 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  1867 ;  was  an  editor,  and 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Saint  Louis,  1867-75  >  lived 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  studied 
archaeology  in  Greece.  He  has  published  “  The  Philo¬ 
sophical  System  of  Rosmini-Serbati,”  a  work  in  which 
he  attacks  materialism  with  keenness  and  vigour,  and 
has  been  engaged  on  a  translation  of  Aristotle’s  works. 

Davidson,  (Thomas,)  a  poet,  born  near  Jedburgh, 
Scotland,  in  July,  1838.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  became  a  probationer  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  preaching  for  a  time  in  Shapinshay, 
Orkney.  Died  April  29,  1867.  His  biography  (“Life 
of  a  Scottish  Probationer”)  contains  a  number  of  his 
richly  humorous  poems  and  letters. 

Davidson,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1746.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at 
Cowan’s  Ford,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1781. 

Da' vie,  (William  Richardson,)  born  in  England 
in  1756,  came  to  America  about  1762.  He  served  as 
colonel  under  Generals  Greene  and  Sumter  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  was  chosen 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1799.  He  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  France  in  1799  or  1800.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol.  xv.,  Second  Series; 
“National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iii. 

Daviel,  dt've'Sl',  (Jacques,)  a  skilful  French  oculist, 
born  in  Normandy  in  1696.  He  settled  in  Paris  in  1746, 
and  received  the  title  of  oculist  to  the  king  in  1749.  He 
invented  a  method  to  cure  cataract  by  extraction,  which 
was  successful.  Died  in  1762. 
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Davies,  da 'xhz,  (Charles,)  an  American  mathemati- 
dan,  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1798.  He 
lecame  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point  about 
1824.  He  published  “Elementary  Algebra,”  (1839,) 
"Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,”  (1840,) 
u  Practical  Mathematics,”  (1852,)  and  other  works,  which 
have  been  extensively  used  as  text-books  in  colleges  and 
academies.  Having  resigned  his  chair  at  West  Point, 
about  1837,  he  subsequently  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  Died  Sept.  18,  1876. 

Da'vies,  (Edward,)  a  Welsh  divine,  born  in  1756, 
was  rector  of  Bishopston  and  chancellor  of  Brecon.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Celtic  Researches,  or  the 
Origin, Traditions,  and  Language  of  the  Ancient  Britons,” 
(1804,)  and  a  treatise  on  Druidism,  which  is  commended. 
Died  in  1831. 

Da'vies,  (Lady  Eleanor,)  born  in  1603,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  wife  of  Sir  John 
Davies.  She  gained  notoriety  as  a  prophetess,  and  pub¬ 
lished  some  strange  predictions  in  1649.  Died  in  1652. 

Davies,  (John,)  a  learned  Welsh  divine,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Oxford  in  1593,  and  became  a  canon  of  Saint 
Asaph’s.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  his 
nation,  and  published  a  work  on  “  Ancient  British  Lan¬ 
guages.’’  Died  in  1644. 

Davies,  (John,)  a  Welsh  writer,  born  in  1625,  trans¬ 
lated  several  works  from  the  French.  Died  in  1693. 

Davies,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  philologist,  born  in 
London  in  1679,  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Ely  in 
1711.  He  edited  the  works  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  other 
Latin  authors.  Died  in  1732. 

Davies,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English  poet  and 
judge,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1570,  graduated  at  Oxford. 
In  1599  he  acquired  reputation  by  his  poem  entitled 
“Nosce  Teipsum,”  (“Know  Thyself.”)  In  1603  he  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  of  Ireland,  and  soon  after 
attorney-general.  He  was  knighted  in  1607.  In  1612 
he  published  an  excellent  work  on  the  political  state  of 
Ireland.  He  was  returned  to  the  English  Parliament  in 
1621,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of  lord  chief  justice  in 
1626,  but  died  suddenly  the  same  year.  In  reference  to 
the  poem  above  noticed,  Hallam  remarks,  “  Perhaps  no 
language  can  produce  a  poem,  extending  to  so  great  a 
length,  of  more  condensation  of  thought,  or  in  which 
fewer  languid  verses  will  be  found.” 

See  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets ;”  G.  Chalmers,  “  Life 
of  Davies;”  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England;”  “  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  v.,  182a. 

Davies,  (John  Llewelyn,)  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  was  born  at  Chichester, 
February  26,  1826,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  published  “Theology  and  Morality,” 
(1873.)  and  other  works,  poetical,  bibliographical,  etc. 

Davies,  (Sir  Louis  Henry,)  a  Canadian  legis¬ 
lator,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1845.  He 
held  important  positions  on  Prince  Edwarcj  Island 
1867-82,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  after  1882.  He  was  counsel  for  Great 
Britain  in  the  Fisheries  Arbitration  of  1877,  delegate 
to  Washington  on  the  Behring  Sea  seal  question  1897, 
and  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  1898.  Became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  in  1896,  and  was 
made  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries. 

Davies,  (Myles,)  a  Welsh  writer  or  compiler,  lived 
about  1715*  He  published  “Athenae  Britannicae,”  (3 
vols.,  1716.) 

Davies,  (Robert,)  a  Welsh  poet,  born  in  1770,  was 
the  author  of  a  good  Welsh  grammar,  and  of  some 
admired  poems.  Died  in  1836. 

Davies,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
distinguished  pulpit  orator,  born  at  New  Castle,  Dela¬ 
ware,  in  1724.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1758  succeeded  Jonathan 
Edwards  as  president  of  that  institution.  Died  in  1761, 
leaving  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

Davies,  (Thomas,)  an  English  actor  and  bookseller, 
born  about  1712.  He  made  his  dlbut  on  the  stage  about 
1736,  and  soon  after  opened  a  bookstore  in  London, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  stage,  he  married  Miss  Yarrow,  a 


Beautiful  actress.  Tne  satire  of  Churchill  in  the  “  Ros- 
ciad”  induced  him  to  quit  the  theatre  and  resume  the 
book-trade.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Garrick,”  (1780,) 
which  procured  for  him  both  fortune  and  reputation,  and 
was  author  of  several  other  biographies.  Died  in  1785. 
Johnson  and  Boswell  met  for  the  first  time  in  his  house. 

See  Boswell's  “Life  of  Johnson.” 

Davies,  (Thomas  Alfred,)  born  in  Saint  Lawrenct 
county,  New  York,  in  1809,  served  in  the  campaigns  of 

1861,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 

1862. 

Davies,  (Rev.  Walter,)  a  British  author,  born  in 
1761,  wrote  an  esteemed  treatise  on  the  “Agriculture 
and  Domestic  Economy  of  Wales,”  (1811,)  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1848. 

Daviess,  da'vis,  (Joseph  Hamilton,)  U.  S.  attorney 
for  Kentucky,  volunteered  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  1811,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe,  November  7  of  that  year.  His  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Chief- Justice  Marshall. 

Davila.  See  Avila. 

Davila,  d&'ve-li,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  theologian, 
born  at  Avila,  was  a  Dominican.  Died  in  1604. 

Davila,  d&'ve-li,  (Enrico  Caterino,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Sacco,  near  Padua,  in  1576,  was 
the  son  of  Antonio  Davila,  who,  like  several  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  had  been  Constable  of  Cyprus.  About  the  age 
of  seven  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  became  a  page  at  the  French  court.  From  1594  to 
1598  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Henry  IV., 
and  collected  materials  for  his  history.  In  1599  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Padua.  About  1606  he  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Venetian  senate,  and  commanded  several  military 
expeditions  with  success.  In  1630  he  produced  his 
“  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  from  1559  to  1598,” 
(“  Historia  delle  Guerre  civili,”  etc.,)  which  is  unani¬ 
mously  regarded  as  authentic,  and  generally  impartial, 
excepting  his  favouritism  towards  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
to  whom  his  family  was  indebted.  His  style  is  graphic, 
spirited,  and  concise,  and  free  from  the  prevalent  defects 
of  his  time.  The  narration  is  remarkably  varied  and 
picturesque.  In  1631  Davila  was  appointed  governor  of 
Crema.  As  he  was  performing  the  journey  thither,  he 
was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  an  insolent  official,  who 
refused  to  furnish  accommodations  that  Davila  had  a 
right  to  demand.  Davila  was  shot  dead  by  this  person, 
who  was  instantly  killed  by  the  son  of  the  nistorian. 

See  “  Life  of  Davila,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  published 
by  Apostolo  Zeno,  Venice,  1733  ;  GinguenA,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire 
d’ltalie;”  Tiraboschi,  “Stona  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Davila,  (Don  Pedro  Franco,)  a  Spanish  naturalist, 
born  at  Guayaquil,  removed  about  1748  to  Paris,  where 
he  formed  an  extensive  cabinet.  In  1767  he  sold  this 
for  800,000  reals,  and  in  1769  went  to  Madrid,  and  was 
chosen  perpetual  director  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
which  he  made  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  Died  in  1 785. 

Davila  y  Padilla,  d&'ve-Ui  e  p£-D&'y£,  (Augustin,) 
a  Spanish  or  Mexican  monk,  became  Bishop  of  Saint 
Domingo.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago  de  Mexico,”  (1596.)  Died  in  1604. 

Davin,  di'v&N',  (F£lix,)  a  French  novelist,  born  at 
Saint-Quentin  in  1807;  died  in  1836. 

Da  Vinci.  See  Vinci. 

Davini,  dfl-vee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Camporgiano  in  1^62  ;  died  in  1633. 

Da'vis,  (Andrew  Jackson,)  a  clairvoyant  and  spirit¬ 
ualist,  born  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  in  1826,  pub¬ 
lished  “  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,” 
etc.,  (1845,)  and  several  other  works,  including  “The 
Great  Harmonia,”  (in  4  vols.,)  advocating  the  doctrines 
of  Spiritualism. 

See  “  The  Magic  Staff :  an  Autobiography  of  A.  J.  Davis ;”  “Fra¬ 
ser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1848. 

Davis,  (Charles  Henry,)  an  American  naval  com¬ 
mander,  born  in  Boston  in  1807.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1823,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  “Ephemeris” 
and  “Nautical  Almanac”  about  1850,  and  gained  the 
rank  of  commander  in  1854.  He  served  as  chief  of  staff 
and  captain  of  the  fleet  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  by 
Dupont  in  November,  1861.  In  May,  1862,  he  took 
command  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla.  He  gained  a 
victory  over  the  ram  Louisiana  and  several  gunboats 
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on  the  10th  of  May,  and  another  near  Memphis  in  June. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  February, 
1863,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington  from  1865  to  1867,  and  from  1870  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  February  18,  1877. 

Davis,  (Charles  Henry  Stanley,)  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Connecticut,  March  4,  1840.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  wrote  on  the  training  of  feeble-minded 
children.  He  is  editor  of  “  Biblia,”  a  journal  of  Ori¬ 
ental  archaeology,  and  has  edited  the  Egyptian  “  Book 
of  the  Dead,”  and  written  “  History  of  Egypt  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Discoveries,”  “Grammar  of  the 
Old  Persian  Language,”  etc. 

Davis,  (Cushman  Kellogg,)  an  American  legis¬ 
lator,  was  born  at  Henderson,  New  York,  June  16, 
1838.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin,  studied  law,  and 
served  in  the  civil  war.  Was  a  member  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  legislature  in  1867,  district  attorney  for  Minne¬ 
sota  1868-73,  Governor  1874-75,  and  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State  in  1877,  1893, 
and  1899.  Was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  in  1898.  Died  November  28,  1900. 

Davis,  (David,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  March  9,  1815.  He  graduated  at 
Kenyon  College,  and  from  the  Yale  College  Law  School, 
and  in  1876  became  a  resident  of  Bloomington,  Illinois; 
was  thrice  elected  judge  in  a  State  court,  holding  that 
position  from  1848  to  1862  ;  was  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1862-77;  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois,  1877-83 ;  and  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  1881-83.  Died  June  26,  1886. 

Da'vis,  (Edward,)  an  English  buccaneer,  was  a  com¬ 
panion  of  Dampier.  He  became  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
filibusters  who  plundered  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Peru 
about  1684. 

Davis,  (Edward,)  an  English  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Wales  in  1640.  His  engraved  portraits  are  highly 
praised. 

Davis,  (Edwin  Hamilton,)  M.D.,  an  American  phy¬ 
sician  and  archaeologist,  for  many  years  professor  of  ma¬ 
teria  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  New  York  Medical 
College,  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  in  1811.  His 
principal  work  is  his  “Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,”  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Died  in  1888. 

Davis,  (George  Whitefield,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  at  Thompson,  Connecticut,  November 
26,  1839.  He  entered  the  civil  war  as  sergeant,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular 
army,  March  25,  1898.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  April,  1898,  and  in  May, 
1899,  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Porto  Rico. 

Davis,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine  and  scholar, 
born  at  East  Hampton,  New  York,  in  1770.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1796,  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  in  Union  College  in  1806,  and  in  1809  was  chosen 
president  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  He  was 
president  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  from  1817 
to  1833.  Died  in  1852. 

Davis,  (Henry  Winter,)  an  eloquent  American 
statesman,  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  about  1817, 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  for  the  third  district  of  Maryland  j 
(i.e.  a  part  of  Baltimore)  in  1854,  and  again  in  1856. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he  joined  the 
“  American”  party.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in 
1858.  In  the  crisis  of  1861  he  gave  proof  of  ardent  loyalty 
to  the  Union,  and  became  a  radical  Republican.  He 
represented  a  part  of  Baltimore  in  the  thirty-eighth  Con¬ 
gress,  (1863-65,)  in  which  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  summer  of  1865 
he  made  a  public  speech  at  Chicago  in  favour  of  negro 
suffrage.  His  intellect  was  keen,  inventive,  and  capable 
of  long-continued  effort.  Died  in  December,  1865. 

Davis,  (Jefferson,)  an  American  statesman  and  mili¬ 
tary  leader,  bom  in  Christian  county,  Kentucky,  in  1808. 
He  studied  at  Transylvania  College,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  where  he  graduated 
in  1828.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  on  the  North¬ 


west  frontier,  1831-32,  and  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Pawnees  and  other  Indian  tribes,  1833  to  1835.  Having 
settled  in  Mississippi,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  1845.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Mexican  war  in  1846,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  joined  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  engagements  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
and  his  conduct  on  the  latter  occasion  was  noticed  in 
General  Taylor’s  dispatch  of  March  6  in  high  terms 
of  commendation.  He  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1847,  and  in  1848  elected 
to  the  same  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  It  is 
said  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  hearing  Mr.  Davis’s 
first  speech  in  the  Senate,  observed  to  his  friends,  “  That 
oung  man,  gentlemen,  is  no  ordinary  man  :  he  will  make 
is  mark  yet.”  While  in  the  Senate  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  the  advocates  of  slavery  and 
State  rights.  As  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Mississippi  in  1851  he  was  defeated  by  H.  S.  Foote, 
the  Union  candidate.  He  was  secretary  of  war  during 
Mr.  Pierce’s  administration,  from  March,  1853,  till  March, 
1857.  At  the  latter  date  he  again  became  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
secession  movement  in  1860-61,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  February  of  the  latter 
year,  and  was  soon  after  elected  President  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  formed  by  the  secessionists.  In 
November,  1861,  he  was  elected  without  opposition  Pre¬ 
sident  (for  six  years)  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  was 
inaugurated  February  22,  1862.  Upon  the  capture  of 
Richmond  by  General  Grant  in  April,  1865,  Mr. 
Davis  fled  southward,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Southern  Georgia  in  May.  He  was  confined  in  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe  two  years,  and  was  then  released  on 
bail,  though  not  included  in  the  general  amnesty  of 
December  25,  1868.  He  settled  at  Beauvoir,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  In  1880  he  published  a  “  History  of  the  Civil 
War.”  Died  December  6,  1889. 

Davis,  (Jefferson  C.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Clarke  county,  Indiana,  in  1828.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  1846-47;  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumter  when  it  was  bombarded  in  April,  1861;  and 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battles  of  Stone  River 
and  Chickamauga.  He  led  a  corps  of  the  army  of 
Sherman  in  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Died 
November  30,  1879. 

Davis,  (John.)  See  Davies,  (John.) 

Davis,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  navigator,  born  at 
Sandridge,  in  Devonshire.  Between  1585  and  1587  h® 
made  three  voyages  for  the  discovery  of  a  Northwest 
passage,  in  which  he  discovered  the  strait  that  bears  his 
name,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  72d  degree  of  north 
latitude.  In  1591  he  served  as  captain  in  Cavendish’s 
expedition  to  the  South  Sea,  and  afterwards  made  five 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  He  was  killed  by  the 
Japanese  in  1605.  He  had  published  an  account  of  his 
Northwestern  discoveries,  and  a  work  entitled  “The 
World’s  Hydrographical  Description,”  (1595-) 

Davis,  (John,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  in  1761,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1781. 
He  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  1795,  and  in  1801  a  judge  of  the  district 
court,  which  office  he  held  for  forty  years.  Died  in  1847. 

Davis,  (John,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in  North- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  in  1787,  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1824, 
and  re-elected  several  times.  In  1834  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  represented  his  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1835  to  1841.  He  acted 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  a 
protective  tariff.  He  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
again  in  1841  or  1842.  His  reputation  for  integrity  was 
such  that  he  was  commonly  called  “  Honest  John  Davis.” 
He  was  again  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
about  1845.  Died  at  Worcester  in  April,  1854. 

Davis,  (John  Chandler  Bancroft,)  an  American 
statesman,  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  December 
29,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
became  a  lawyer ;  was  United  States  secretary  of  legation 
in  London,  1849-52  ;  assistant  secretary  of  state,  1869- 
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71,  1873-75,  and  again  in  1881  ;  was  United  States 
minister  to  Germany  in  1875,  and  in  1877  became  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  court  of  claims.  He  was 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court  after  1883. 

Davis,  (Sir  John  Francis,)  an  English  officer  and 
writer  on  China,  was  born  in  London  in  1795.  lie  was 
attached  to  Lord  Amherst’s  embassy  to  China  in  1816, 
and  afterwards  became  chief  superintendent  at  Canton. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  mastered  the 
language  and  literature  of  China.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  “  The  Chinese :  a  General  De¬ 
scription  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants,”  (1836,  2  vols.,) 
which  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  that  subject.  He  was 
governor  of  Hong-Kong  from  1841  to  1847.  1°  1841  he 

produced  “Sketches  of  China.”  Died  Nov.  13,  1890. 

Davis,  (Matthew  L.,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
1 766,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Aaron 
Burr,”  (2  vols.,  1836-37.)  Died  in  1850. 

Davis,  (Nathan,)  an  English  traveller  and  antiquary, 
born  about  1815.  He  published  “  Carthage  and  her  Re¬ 
mains,”  (1861,)  and  other  works.  Died  January  6,  1882. 

Davis,  (Nathan  Smith,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  born  at 
Greene,  New  York,  January  9,  1817,  graduated  at  the 
Medical  College  at  Fairfield,  New  York,  in  1837.  In 
1849  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  was  afterwards  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Chicago  Medical  College.  His  principal  works  are  a 
“History  of  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States,” 
(1851,)  “  History  of  the  American  Medical  Association,” 
(1855,)  “Clinical  Lectures,”  (1873,) and  “The  Practice  of 
Medicine,”  (1884.) 

Davis,  (Noah  Knowles,)  LL.D.,  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1830,  graduated  in 
1849  at  Mercer  University,  Penfield,  Georgia,  became 
in  1852  professor  of  natural  science  in  Howard  College, 
Marion,  Alabama,  in  1868  president  of  Bethel  College, 
Russellville,  Kentucky,  and  in  1873  professor  of  moral 
science  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  published  in 
1880  “The  Theory  of  Thought,”  and  has  published 
several  later  works. 

Davis,  (Rebecca  Harding,)  an  American  novel¬ 
ist,  born  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  about  1840.  In 
1863  she  married  Mr.  L.  C.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  her  works  are  “  Life  in  the  Iron-Mills,” 
(1861,)  “  Waiting  for  the  Verdict,”  (1867,)  “  Dallas 
Galbraith,”  (1868,)  “  John  Andross,”  (1874,)  etc. 

Davis,  (Richard  Harding,)  an  American  novel¬ 
ist  and  war-correspondent,  was  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1864,  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  served  as 
correspondent  in  the  Santiago  campaign  of  1898  and 
in  the  Boer  war,  and  has  written  “  Gallagher  and 
other  Stories,”  “  Soldiers  of  Fortune,”  “The  King’s 
Jackal,”  “Cuba  in  War  Times,”  “The  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rico  Campaigns,”  etc. 

Da'vis,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  poet  and  political  writer, 
bom  at  Mallow  in  1814.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  party 
called  “Young  Ireland,”  and  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Union.  Died  in  1845. 

Davis,  (Thomas  Frederick.)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1804,  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1822,  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1832,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  in 
1853,  and  died  December  2,  1871. 

Davis,  (William  Morris,)  was  born  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  February  12,  1850.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  University,  was  assistant  at  the  Argentine 
National  Observatory  1870-73,  became  a  teacher  at 
Harvard  in  1876,  and  professor  of  physical  geography 
in  1890.  He  has  written  “  Elementary  Meteorology,” 
“  Whirlwinds,  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes,”  and  “  Nim¬ 
rod  of  the  Sea,  or  the  American  Whaleman.” 

Da'vl-spn,  (Francis,)  an  English  poet,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  noticed  below.  He  published  in  1602  “The  Poet¬ 
ical  Rhapsody,”  which  contains,  besides  his  own  verses, 
selections  from  the  writings  of  contemporary  poets. 

Davison,  (William,)  an  English  statesman  in  the 
service  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  having  performed 


embassies  to  Holland  and  Scotland,  he  was  appointed 
privy  councillor,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  about  1586.  Hume  says,  “  He  was  a  man  of  parts, 
but  easy  to  be  imposed  on,  and  who  for  that  very  reason 
had  been  made  secretary.”  The  queen  ordered  him 
privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  which  she  signed.  After  the  execution  (1587) 
she  disowned  the  act,  and  threw  the  odium  on  Davison, 
who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  a  number  of  years. 

See  Six  N.  H.  Nicholas,  “Life  of  William  Davison,”  1823. 

Da/vitt,  (Michael,)  an  Irish  patriot,  born  at 
Straid,  county  Mayo,  in  1846.  He  joined  the  Fenian 
movement,  and  in  1870  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’ 
penal  servitude.  Released  in  1877,  he  began  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  landlords  which  gave  rise  to  the  Land 
League.  He  was  imprisoned  again  for  over  a  year, 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1892,  but  unseated,  and 
was  again  elected  in  1895. 

Davoust  or  Davout,  dt'voo',  (Louis  Alexandrh 
Edme  Francois,)  Baron,  a  French  officer,  brother  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  was  born  at  Etivey  (Yonne)  in  1773. 
He  served  at  the  battles  of  Saint- Jean-d’ Acre  and  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  his  brother  in 
1800.  For  his  services  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Wagram 
he  was  made  a  baron  in  1809,  and  general  of  brigade 
in  1811.  Died  in  1820. 

See  “  Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Frangais.” 

Davoust,  more  correctly  Davout,  pronounced  alike 
d&'voo',  (Louis  Nicolas,)  Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince 
of  Eckmiihl,  an  able  and  successful  French  marshal, 
bom  near  Noyers  (Yonne)  in  1770,  was  a  fellow-student 
with  Bonaparte  at  Brienne.  In  1791  he  became  a  colonel, 
or  ehef-de-bataillon,  in  the  republican  army,  and  in 
1793  made  a  daring  attempt  to  seize  Dumouriez,  the 
general-in-chief.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  fought  several  battles  under  Desaix,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  Aboukir,  1799.  The  next 
year  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  general  of  division  by  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  army  of  Italy  in  1800.  In  1804  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  marshal  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the  army  at  Austerlitz  in 

1805,  where  his  services  were  very  conspicuous,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Prussians  at  the  great  battle  of  Auerstadt,  which 
was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Jena,  October  14, 

1806.  “  This  last  success,”  says  Alison,  “  put  the  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  Marshal  Davoust’s  fame.”  He  was  created 
Prince  of  Eckmiihl  in  1809  for  his  success  at  the  village 
of  that  name.  After  taking  part  in  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign,  1812,  and  being  wounded  at  Borodino,  he  defended 
Hamburg  against  the  allies  for  several  months,  and  ex¬ 
cited  loud  complaints  by  his  extortions  and  severity  to 
the  inhabitants.  He  was  Napoleon’s  minister  of  war 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  1815,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  appointed  by  the  provisional  government 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  armies ;  but  he  retired  from 
the  command  in  the  same  year.  In  1819  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Died  in  1823. 

Davout.  See  Davoust. 

D’Avrigny.  See  Avrigny. 

Da'vy,  (Sir  Humphry,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  che¬ 
mists  that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  was  born  at  Pen¬ 
zance,  in  Cornwall,  December  17, 1778.  His  father  was 
a  carver  of  wood.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  ardent 
and  fertile  imagination,  he  early  manifested  a  decided 
taste  for  works  of  fiction,  and  especially  for  poetry.  It 
is  stated  that  when  about  eleven  years  old  he  commenced 
an  epic  poem,  of  which  1  Uomede,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  was 
the  hero :  whether  the  work  was  ever  fully  completed, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  enough,  at  least,  was  written 
to  prove  the  soaring  fancy  and  inexhaustible  invention 
of  the  youthful  poet.  He  appears  subsequently  to  have 
limited  his  efforts  to  fugitive  poetry,  of  which  he  has  left 
some  very  respectable  and  interesting  specimens.  When 
he  was  sixteen  (1795)  he  lost  his  father.  Not  long  after, 
Gregory  Watt,  son  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  visit¬ 
ing  the  west  of  England  for  his  health,  became  a  lodger 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Davy,  the  mother  of  Humphry.  A 
warm  friendship,  the  result  of  congenial  tastes,  sprang 
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up  between  the  young  men,  and  appears  to  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  directing  the  studies  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  subsequent  career  of  Davy.  But  the  cause 
uf  science  is  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert 
for  the  early  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  Davy, 
and  afterwards  for  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London.  In  1798  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  Beddoes  in  the  “  Pneumatic  Institution” 
which  the  latter  had  founded  at  Bristol.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  young  chemist  gave  to  the  world  his  first 
contributions  to  science, — viz.,  “Essays  on  Heat  and 
Light,  with  a  New  Theory  of  Respiration,”  etc.,  (these 
essays  forming  part  of  a  volume  published  by  Dr.  Bed- 
does.)  His  “  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical, 
chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respiration,” 
appeared  in  1800,  and  attracted  great  attention  in  the 
scientific  world.  He  was  not  only  the  first  to  discover 
'  and  make  known  the  peculiar  exhilarating  or  intoxicating 
properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  but  his  “  Researches” 
contain  also  the  results  of  a  number  of  most  interesting 
though  hazardous  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrous  gases.  In  1801  he  gave  his  first  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Institution,  (London,)  in  which  he  was  the 
following  year  appointed  professor.  As  a  lecturer  he 
was  eminently  successful.  “  His  youth,  his  simplicity, 
his  natural  eloquence,  his  chemical  knowledge,  his  happy 
illustrations  and  well-conducted  experiments,  excited 
universal  attention  and  unbounded  applause.”  (“  Life  o 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,”  by  Dr.  Paris,  p.  90.)  In  his  second 
Bakerian  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1807,  he 
announced  his  great  achievement, — the  decomposition 
by  galvanism  of  the  fixed  alkalies, — whereby  he  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  alkalies  are  simply  metallic  oxides. 
Davy’s  account  of  this  grand  discovery  has  been  justly 
pronounced  the  most  important  contribution  made  to  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions”  (of  the  Royal  Society) 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  one  possessing  such  rare  intellectual  endowments 
should  not  have  been  proof  against  the  intoxication  of 
success.  It  is,  however,  too  true  that,  after  his  sudden 
rise  to  distinction,  Davy  occasionally  betrayed  a  spirit  o 
arrogance,  especially  towards  younger  aspirants  to  fame, 
unworthy  of  a  great  man,  and  certainly  not  to  have  been 
expected  in  one  who  had  himself  owed  so  much  to  the 
generous  patronage  of  men  of  science.  In  1812,  Davy 
was  knighted ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  married  Mrs. 
Apreece, — a  widow  who  possessed,  with  many  accom¬ 
plishments,  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  made  in 
1818  a  baronet,  in  consideration  of  the  great  services 
which  he  had  rendered  his  country  and  mankind,— 
among  which  one  of  the  most  important  was  his  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  safety-lamp.  In  1820  he  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  for  seven  successive  years 
was  elected  to  the  same  office, — which,  however,  in  1827 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  died  at  Geneva  in  May,  1829. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  mention  only  a  very  few 
of  Davy’s  numerous  and  important  publications.  Among 
the  principal  are  his  “  Elements  of  Chemical  Philoso¬ 
phy”  (1812)  and  his  “Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try,”  (1813 ;)  to  which  may  be  added  his  papers  relating 
to  “  Fire-Damp,”  etc.,  and  those  giving  an  account  of  his 
researches  concerning  “Oxymuriatic  Acid”  (chlorine) 
and  “Fluoric  Compounds.”  His  “Consolations  in 
Travel,”  published  after  his  death,  consists  principally 
of  speculations  and  reflections  on  religious  subjects. 

Davy  has  been  styled  by  Dumas  “  the  greatest  chemi¬ 
cal  genius  that  ever  appeared.”  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  possessed  in  the  largest  measure  all  the  endow¬ 
ments  requisite  for  a  profound  and  successful  investigator 
of  nature.  To  an  intellect  in  the  highest  degree  pene¬ 
trating  and  comprehensive,  he  joined  an  invention  in¬ 
exhaustible  in  resources,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  science 
which  no  difficulties  or  discouragements  could  repress. 

See  “Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,”  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Paris,”  1831. 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.”  by  his  brother.  Dr. 
John  Davy,  1836;  J.  Ayrton,  “Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy,”  a  vols., 
1831 ;  H.  C.  van  dkr  Boon  Mksch,  “  Redevoerine  over  H.  Davy,” 
1837;  Kireevsky,  “Histoire  des  L^gislateurs-chimistes :  Lavoisier 
— Berthollet—  H.  Davy,”  1845;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January, 
1814,  and  April,  1836;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  September.  1812. 


Davy,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
bom  near  Exeter  about  1770;  died  in  1824. 

Davy,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  English  chemist  and  phy¬ 
siologist,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
He  served  as  surgeon  in  the  army  for  many  years  in 
the  East  Indies,  etc.  In  1821  he  published  in  London 
an  excellent  “Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon.”  He 
wrote  numerous  able  works  on  various  subjects,  among 
which  are  “  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,” 
(1839,)  a  “Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,”  (1840,)  “Notes 
and  Observations  on  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta.” 
(1842,)  and  “Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Chemistry,”  etc., 
(1849.)  Died  in  1868. 

Davydow  or  Davuidof.  See  Davidof. 

Dawe,  dau,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  portrait- 
painter,  born  about  1775,  acquired  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  Royal  Academy  received  him  as  associate 
about  1809,  and  as  academician  in  1814-  In  1819  the 
emperor  Alexander  invited  him  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  passed  ten  years,  with  the  title  of  first  painter. 
He  executed  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  His  “Andromache”  proves  that  he  was  also 
skilful  as  a  historical  painter.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of 
George  Morland.”  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  his  friend, 
mentions  him  in  his  “Essays.”  Died  in  London  in  1829. 

Dawes,  dauz,  (Henry  L.,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1816.  He  represented  a 
district  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  from  1857  to  1871, 
acting  with  the  Republicans.  He  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1875  to  1893.  Died  Feb.  5,  1903. 

Dawes,  (Richard,)  an  English  critic,  eminent  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  born  at  Market  Bosworth  in  1708,  became 
a  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  From  1738 
to  1749  he  was  master  of  a  grammar-school  in  Newcastle. 
In  1745  he  published  “Miscellanea  Critica,”  which  was 
at  one  time  a  high  authority.  Porson  thought  it  “  second 
only  to  Bentley’s  ‘Phalaris.’”  Died  in  1766. 

Dawes,  (Rufus,)  an  American  poet,  born  in  Boston 
in  1803,  studied  law,  but  never  practised  it.  In  1839  he 
published  “  Geraldine,  Athenia  of  Damascus,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Poems.”  Died  Nov.  30,  1859. 

Dawes,  (William  Rutter,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  di¬ 
vine  and  astronomer,  born  in  London,  March  19,  1790. 
He  practised  medicine,  and  after  1826  was  for  a  time  an 
Independent  preacher.  He  published  many  accurate 
and  valuable  astronomical  papers,  chiefly  on  the  double 
stars.  Died  at  Haddenham,  February  15,  1868. 

Dawkins,  (William  Boyd,)  a  British  geologist,  born 
at  Welshpool,  in  Wales,  December  26,  1838,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  went  upon  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  in  1862,  became  professor  in  Owens  Col¬ 
lege,  now  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  in  1874,  and 
in  1882  became  an  honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Among  his  works  are  “  Cave-Hunting,”  (1874,) 
and  “  Early  Man  in  Britain,”  (1880.) 

Daw'son,  (George,)  an  English  writer  on  law,  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Origin  of  Laws,”  (“Origo  Legum,”  1694.) 
Died  in  1700. 

Dawson,  (George,)  an  English  lecturer,  author,  and 
divine,  born  in  London,  February  21,  1821.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  ministry,  and  officiated  for  some  years  at 
Birmingham,  but  in  1847  renounced  all  doctrinal  or  sec¬ 
tarian  views  in  favour  of  the  broad  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  A  congregation  gathered  around  him  and  built 
che  Church  of  the  Saviour,  at  Birmingham,  where  he. 
continued  until  his  death,  November  30,  1876.  , 

Dawson,  (Sir  John  William,)  LL.D.,  a  distin¬ 
guished  geologist,  born  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1820,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  became  in  1850  superintendent  of  education  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1855  principal  of  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Montreal.  In  1882  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Acadian  Geology,”  “Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
Flora  of  Eastern  North  America,”  (2  vols.,)  “Ar- 
chaia,”  (1858,)  “  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,” 
(1872,)  “The  Dawn  of  Life,”  (1875,)  “The  Origin 
of  the  World,”  (1877,)  «  Fossil  Men,”  (1878,)  “  The 
Change  of  Life  in  Geological  Time,”  (1880,)  “Egypt 
and  Syria,”  (1885,)  and  “The  Meeting-place  of  Geol- 
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ogy  and  History/’  (1894.)  He  has  been  somewhat 
prominent  among  the  eminent  scientists  of  recent 
times  for  his  rejection  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution.  He  was  knighted  in  1884.  He  retired 
from  McGill  University  in  1893,  and  died  November 
29,  1899.  His  son,  George  M.  Dawson,  born  1849, 
was  appointed  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in 
1875,  and  became  its  director  in  1895.  He  has  pub* 
fished  valuable  works  and  papers  on  Canadian  geology. 

Dawson,  (William  James,)  an  English  author 
and  Methodist  minister,  born  November  21,  1854. 
He  has  lectured  widely,  and  has  written  “  The  Makers 
of  Modern  English,”  (1890,)  “A  Social  Story,” 
(1891,)  “The  Story  of  Hannah,”  (1896,)  “The 
House  of  Dreams,”  (1897,)  “  Table-Talk  with  Young 
Men,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Daxenberger,  (Sebastian  Franz,)  a  German 
poet,  born  at  Munich  in  1809,  assumed  the  name  of 
Karl  Fernau. 

Day,  (Francis,)  a  British  ichthyologist,  was  born 
in  1830,  became  an  army  surgeon,  and  while  in  Asia 
studied  the  fishes,  publishing  his  results  in  “The 
Fishes  of  Malabar,”  (1865.)  He  afterwards  visited 
all  the  important  rivers  of  India,  and  in  1878  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Fishes  of  India,”  in  which  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty  species  were  described.  He  wrote 
also  “The  Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”  and 
other  works. 

Day,  (Henry  Noble,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  New  Preston,  Connecticut,  August 
4,  1808  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828  ;  was  a  col¬ 
lege  tutor,  1831-34;  a  Congregationalist  pastor,  1836-40; 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  Western  Reserve  College,  1840- 
58;  president  of  Ohio  Female  College,  1858-64.  His 
chief  works  are  “Art  of  Elocution,”  (1844,)  “Art  of 
Rhetoric,”  “  Logic,”  “  English  Literature,”  “  Aes¬ 
thetics,”  “Psychology,”  “Ethics,”  “  Ontology,”  (1878,) 
etc.  Died  January  12,  1890. 

Day,  (Jeremiah,)  president  of  Yale  College,  was  born 
in  New  Preston,  Connecticut,  in  1773.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1795,  studied  theology,  and  became  in 
1801  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  that  college.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Dwight  as  president 
in  1817,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position  until  1846. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “An  Introduction 
to  Algebra,”  (1814,)  and  “Navigation  and  Surveying,” 
(1817,)  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1867. 

Day  or  Daye,  (John,)  an  English  printer,  born  at 
Dunwich  in  1522,  established  a  printing-office  in  London 
in  1544.  He  perfected  the  Greek  types,  and  was  the 
first  who  printed  with  Saxon  characters  in  England.  By 
his  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books  he  promoted 
the  Reformation.  Died  in  1584. 

Day,  (Stephen,)  an  English  printer,  born  in  1611, 
removed  to  Massachusetts  in  1638,  and  established  at 
Cambridge  the  first  printing-press  in  New  England. 
Died  in  1668. 

Day,  (Thomas,)  an  English  author  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  born  in  London  in  1748,  inherited  an  ample  for¬ 
tune.  He  studied  law,  but  did  not  practise  at  the  bar. 
In  1773  he  attacked  the  slave-trade  in  a  poem  entitled 
“The  Dying  Negro.”  Died  in  1789. 

Day,  (William  R.,)  an  American  statesman,  was 
born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  April  17,  1849,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  became  a  judge  in  Ohio,  and 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court,  northern  district  of  Ohio,  in  1889,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  state  in  1897,  succeeded  John 
Sherman  as  secretary  of  state  in  April,  1898,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Hay  on  becoming  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  at  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Spain. 

Daye.  See  Day. 

Day'ton,  (Elias,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1 737>  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  fought  in  the 


American  Revolution,  became  colonel  in  1778,  and 
afterwards  a  general.  Died  in  1807. 

Dayton,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1760.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1787,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  Federalists  of  New  Jersey  in  1791.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  terms  between 
1793  and  1797,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1799.  Died  in  1824. 

Dayton,  (William  Lewis,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Baskingridge,  Somerset  county,  New  Jersey, 
in  1807.  He  was  liberally  educated,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1830.  He  was  appointed 
in  1842  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  also  represented 
New  Jersey  in  the  national  Senate  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years,  (1845-51,)  during  which  he  acted  with  the  Whig 
party  and  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  also 
disapproved  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law  at  Trenton.  In  1856  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President  by  the 
convention  which  nominated  J.  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  They  received  the  votes  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa.  In  1857  he  became  attorney-general  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  France  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  He  died  in  Paris  in  December,  1864. 

Dazille,  dt 'zbY  or  d£'ze(ye,  (Jean  Barth£lemy,)  a 
French  physician,  became  honorary  physician  to  the  king 
in  Saint  Domingo  in  1776.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates,”  and  other  valuable 
medical  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1812. 

Dazzi,  dit'see,  (Andrea,)  born  in  Florence  about 
1470,  was  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  his  native 
city,  and  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1548. 

Deageant,  dt'zhdN',  a  French  courtier  and  writer, 
born  at  Saint-Marcellan,  was  author  of  historical  “M^* 
moires,”  printed  in  1668.  Died  in  1639. 

Dedk,  d£-£k',  (Francis,)  a  Hungarian  orator  and 
statesman,  born  at  Kehida  in  1803.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Diet  about  1830,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  mode¬ 
rately  liberal  party.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  justice ;  but  he  retired  from  that  office  when  Kossuth 
obtained  the  ascendency  in  September,  1848.  On  the 
approach  of  General  Windischgratz  in  1849,  Deak  was 
selected  to  negotiate  with  him.  The  important  address 
or  manifesto  of  the  Diet  in  answer  to  the  imperial  rescript 
in  the  summer  of  1861  was  drawn  by  De&k.  He  died 
January  28,  1876. 

De  Amicis,  (Edmondo,)  a  popular  Italian  writer, 
was  born  at  Oneglia,  October  21,  1846.  He  took 
part  in  the  military  operations  of  the  revolution,  and 
subsequently  engaged  actively  in  literary  labours,  be¬ 
coming  best  known  by  his  lively  and  attractive  books 
of  travel,  including  “Constantinople,”  “Morocco,” 
“  Holland,”  etc.  Died  March  14,  1908. 

Dean,  (Amos,)  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer,  born  at 
Barnard,  Vermont,  January  16,  1803.  He  became  a 
lawyer  of  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  law-school.  Besides  several  works  on  law,  he 
published  “  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,”  (1839,)  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Civilization,”  (7  vols.,  1868-69,)  etc.  Died  at 
Albany,  January  26,  1868. 

Deane,  deen,  (James,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician 
and  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
fossil  footprints  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  was 
born  in  Coleraine,  Massachusetts,  in  1801 ;  died  in  1858. 
He  was  author  of  numerous  papers  on  fossil  footprints 
and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Deane,  (Silas,)  an  American  diplomatist,  born  at 
Groton,  Connecticut  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1774,  and  was  sent  to  France  as  a  political  and  finan¬ 
cial  agent  in  1776.  He  deviated  from  his  instructions, 
and  by  profuse  promises  induced  so  many  French  officers 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States,  that  Congress 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  recalled  him  in 
1777.  Died  in  England  in  1789. 

Deane,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  Irish  architect,  born  at  Cork 
in  1792,  executed  important  public  commissions  in  Cork 
and  other  cities.  Died  in  Dublin,  October  2,  1871- 
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Dear'bprn,  (Henry,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1751.  He  served  as 
captain  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  as  major  at 
the  capture  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne  in  1777.  In  1781 
he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British  army  at  York- 
town.  He  was  secretary  of  war  for  eight  years,  (1801 
09.)  In  the  spring  of  1813  he  captured  Yorktown,  in 
Canada.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  Portugal  in  1822, 
and  returned  in  1824.  Died  in  1829. 

Dealing.  See  Dering,  (Edward.) 

Debacq,  deh-bik',  (Charles  Alexandre,)  a  French 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1804.  Among  his  works  are  “Mary  Stuart  departing 
from  France,”  and  “  The  Death  of  Moli&re.”  Died  in  1850. 

Debay,  deh-b^',  (Auguste  Hyacinthe,)  a  French 
painter  and  sculptor,  born  at  Nantes  in  1804.  He  gained 
the  first  prize  for  painting  in  1823,  and  won  several  medals 
of  the  first  class.  Among  his  paintings  is  “  Lucretia  in 
the  Forum  of  Collatia,”  (1831.)  As  a  sculptor  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  admired  group  called  “  The  Primitive  Cradle, 
or  Eve  and  her  Two  Infants.”  Died  in  1865. 

Debay,  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,)  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Malines  in  1779,  was  a  skilful  sculptor. 
He  worked  at  Nantes  and  Paris.  Among  his  works  are 
a  group  of  the  “Three  Parcae,”  (1828,)  and  a  statue  of 
Pericles,  (1833.)  Died  June  14,  1863. 

Debelle.  See  Belle,  de 

Debelloy.  See  Belloy,  de. 

Deb'o-rah,  [Heb.  a  Hebrew  prophetess  and 

judge,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ 
She  was  instrumental  in  delivering  the  people  from  Jabin, 
King  of  Canaan,  and  his  captain  Sisera.  (See  Judges, 
chap,  iv.)  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  sublime  hymn  or  lyric  poem  which  forms  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Judges. 

De  Bow,  (James  Dunwoody  Brownson,)  an  Ame¬ 
rican  writer  and  statistician,  born  at  Charleston  in  1820. 

In  1845  he  established  in  New  Orleans  “  De  Bow’s 
Commercial  Review.”  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
political  economy  and  statistics  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana  in  1847.  In  1853  appeared  his  “  Industrial 
Resources  of  the  South  and  West.”  Died  in  1867. 

De  Brosses.  See  Brosses,  de. 

Debry,  d$h-bRe',  (Jean  Antoine  Joseph,)  a  French 
lawyer,  born  at  Vervins  about  1760,  was  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  and  was  a  prominent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  moderate  republican  party.  He  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  1793,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796.  In 
1798  he  was  sent,  with  two  others,  as  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  Rastadt.  As  they  were  departing  from  that 
place,  m  1799,  on  their  return  home,  a  party  of  Austrian 
soldiers  massacred  his  colleagues ;  but  he  escaped  by 
favour  of  the  darkness.  He  was  prefect  of  Doubs  from 
1801  till  1814.  Died  in  1834- 

See  Thihrs,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Debs,  (Eugene  Victor,)  labor  leader,  was  born 
at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  November  5, 1855.  He  was  a 
locomotive  fireman,  1870-74,  and  became  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
1880-93,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union, 

1 893-97,  and  after  1897  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  Social  Democracy  of  America.  As  president 
of  the  American  Railway  Union  he  won  a  large  strike 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  While  managing 
the  strike  of  western  roads  in  1894  he  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  acquitted,  but  was  imprisoned  for 
six  months  for  contempt  of  court.  Has  since  been 
engaged  in  schemes  for  establishing  socialistic  com¬ 
munities,  and  was  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Social  Democracy  in  1900. 

Debure,  (Guillaume  Francois,)  a  French  book- 
teller  and  bibliographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1731.  He 
published  a  “Bibliographic  Instructive,”  (7  vols.,  1763- 
68,)  which  was  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject 
of  rare  books  that  had  then  appeared.  Died  in  1782. 

Decaen,  deh-kftN',  written  also  De  Caen,  (Charles 
Mathieu  Isidore,)  a  French  count,  born  near  Caen  in 


1769,  became  general  of  brigade  in  1796.  As  general  of 
division,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden  in 
1800.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  captain -general  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India.  He  defended  with  ability 
the  Isles  of  France  and  of  Bourbon  against  the  English 
for  eight  years,  and  returned  home  in  1811.  For  his  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  Spaniards  he  was  created  count  in  1813. 
In  1815  he  commanded  at  Bordeaux  for  Louis  XVIII., 
but  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon  when  he  returned  from 
Elba.  After  the  restoration  of  1815  he  was  excluded 
from  the  service.  Died  in  1832. 

Decaisne,  deh-kln',  (Henri,)  a  historical  painter  of 
much  merit,  born  at  Brussels  in  1799.  Many  of  his  works 
are  in  the  Mus^e  of  Versailles,  and  in  various  public 
buildings  of  Paris.  Died  October  17,  1852. 

Decaisne,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  botanist  and  hortl 
culturist,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Brus¬ 
sels  in  1808.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  in 
1830  became  aide-naturaliste  under  Adrien  de  Jussieu 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  1850  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mirbel  as  professor  of  culture  and  director  of  the 
famous  botanical  garden  of  Paris.  He  wrote  treatises 
on  Madder,  the  Yam,  Rice,  etc.,  and  published  a  well- 
known  “Treatise  on  Systematic  Botany,”  (by  himself 
and  M.  Le  Maout.)  Died  February  10,  1882. 

Decamps,  deh-kfin',  (Alexandre  Gabriel,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  painter  of  landscapes,  history,  and  genre, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  He  studied  nature  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Levant.  His  style  is  regarded  as  original. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “  The  Defeat  of  the  Cim- 
bri,”  a  “  Souvenir  of  Turkey  in  Asia,”  and  other  pictures 
of  Oriental  scenes  and  customs.  At  the  Exposition  in 
Paris  in  185^  he  divided  the  public  favour  with  Vernet 
and  Delacroix.  His  pictures  show  great  vigour  of  colour¬ 
ing  and  mastery  of  the  effects  of  light.  Died  in  i860. 

Decamps,  (Francois.)  See  Camps,  de. 

Decamps,  (J.  B.)  See  Descamps,  (J.  B.) 

De  Candolle.  See  Candolle,  de. 

De  Cassagnac,  (Paul  Granier,)  a  French  editor, 
was  born  about  1840,  and  was  editor  of  “  Le  Pays” 
from  1866  to  1884,  during  which  time  he  was  several 
times  tried  for  libel  on  the  government,  but  always 
acquitted.  He  was  a  principal  in  many  duels,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan  in  1870  and  imprisoned 
for  eight  months.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  in  1878,  and  after  1884  edited  the  “Au¬ 
torite,”  in  which  he  constantly  attacked  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

De  Castro.  See  Castro,  de 

De-ca'tur,  (Stephen,)  a  celebrated  American  com¬ 
modore,  born  at  Sinnepuxent,  Maryland,  in  January, 
1779.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  1799.  In  February,  1804,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  small  party  which  entered  the  harbour  of 
Tripoli  and  burned  the  American  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  captured.  For  this  daring  exploit  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  the  frigate  United  States, 
forty-four  guns,  with  which  he  captured  the  British  frigate 
Macedonian  in  October  of  that  year.  He  was  blockaded 
by  a  superior  force  in  the  harDour  of  New  London  for 
several  months,  1813-14.  In  January,  1815,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  President,  which,  after  being 
injured  by  striking  a  bar,  was  pursued  by  four  British 
vessels  and  forced  to  surrender.  In  May,  1815,  he  took 
command  of  a  squadron  sent  against  the  Algerines,  who 
had  committed  hostile  acts  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  He  captured  two  Algerine  war- vessels, 
and  dictated  a  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  in 
June,  1815.  He  was  renowned  for  extraordinary  reso¬ 
lution  and  cool  intrepidity.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  near 
Bladensburg,  Maryland,  by  Commodore  James  Barron, 
in  March,  1820. 

See  “Life  of  S.  Decatur,”  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,” 
vol.  ii.,  second  series;  S.  Putnam  Waldo,  “Life  and  Character  of 
S.  Decatur,”  1821,  2d  edition;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Americans,"  vol.  iii. ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Decazes,  deh-ktz',  (Elie,)  a  French  statesman  and 
peer,  born  at  or  near  Libourne  (Gironde)  in  1780.  He 
became  a  resident  of  Paris  under  the  regime  of  Napoleon, 
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and  was  banished  thence  because  he  was  a  royalist  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  On  the  restoration  of  1815  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  police  instead  of  Fouche.  By  his 
address  and  tact  he  was  well  qualified  for  that  office, 
which  was  highly  important  in  those  critical  times.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  so  that  when  the  min¬ 
isters  resigned,  in  December,  1818,  and  the  king  resolved 
to  have  a  Liberal  ministry,  he  consulted  Decazes,  by 
whose  advice  General  Dessolles  was  appointed  premier ; 
and  the  subject  of  this  article  became  minister  of  the 
interior.  In  the  next  year  he  became  prime  minister. 
In  February,  1820,  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  calum¬ 
nies  which  had  obtained  currency  and  which  charged 
him  with  complicity  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berry. 
The  king,  whose  favourite  he  remained  to  the  last,  then 
gave  him  the  title  of  duke,  and  appointed  him  ambassador 
to  London.  “  M.  Decazes,”  says  Lamartine,  “  won  his 
olitical  fortune  by  his  courage,  confirmed  it  by  his  ur- 
anity,  merited  it  by  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  and  lost 
it  finally  by  a  tragical  event  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
He  was  the  statesman  of  concord,  of  impartiality,  and  of 
the  charter.”  In  1834  he  was  chosen  grand  referendary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Died  in  October,  i860. 

D&ce,  the  French  of  Decius,  which  see. 

Ddcebale.  See  Decebalus. 

De-qeb'a-lus,  [Gr.  Ae/ce/3aAosy  Fr.  D£c4bale,  di'si'- 
bfl',]  King  of  the  Dacians,  born  in  the  first  century,  was 
for  a  long  time  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  He 
waged  a  successful  war  against  the  emperor  Domitian, 
who  was  compelled  to  become  tributary  to  him  about  90. 
When  Trajan  became  master  of  the  empire,  (98  A.D.,)  he 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  in  the  war  which  ensued  De¬ 
cebalus  was  defeated.  He  killed  himself  in  105  a.d. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Decembrio,  dk-chfim'bRe-o,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  died  about  1500. 

Decembrio,  (Pietro  Candido,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Pavia  in  1399,  was  a  brother  of  Angelo.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Milanese  republic  in  1447.  When 
Milan  had  been  conquered  by  Francis  Sforza,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  Pope  Nicholas  V.  made  him  apostolic 
secretary.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
a  “  Life  of  Francis  Sforza”  and  a  “  Life  of  Petrarch,”  and 
translated  some  of  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others.  Died  in  1477. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Dechalles  or  Dechasles.  See  C  halles,  de. 

Dechamps,  (Victor,)  a  Belgian  cardinal,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Melle,  December  6,  1810. 
He  studied  divinity  at  Tournay,  Mechlin,  and  Louvain, 
and  later  taught  theology  at  Saint-Trond  and  Wittem. 
A  Liberal  in  youth,  he  entered  the  Redemptorist  order 
and  became  an  Ultramontane  leader.  In  1865  he  was 
created  Bishop  of  Namur,  and  in  1867  Archbishop  of 
Mechlin.  In  1875  received  a  cardinal’s  hat.  He  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Died  September 
29,  1883. 

De  Charmes,  de  charmz,  (Richard,)  an  American 
author  and  Swedenborgian  minister,  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1796.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826. 
His  principal  publications  are  the  “New  Churchman 
Extra,”  devoted  to  polemics  and  church  history,  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  Died  March  20,  1864 

Dechazelles.  See  Chazelles,  de. 

Dechen,  von,  fon  dSK'en,  (Ernst  Heinrich  Karl,) 
a  German  mineralogist,  born  at  Berlin,  March  25,  1800. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  mining 
engineering  at  Berlin.  He  was  for  many  years  officially 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  Prussian  mines, 
and  wrote  many  valuable  works  on  mining,  metallurgy, 
geognosy,  and  mineralogy.  Died  February  15,  1889. 

Decio,  da'cho,  |Lat.  De'cius,]  (Filippo,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Milan  in  14^4  kle  professed 
civil  and  canon  law  with  great  reputation  at  Pisa,  Pavlii 
Sienna,  and  Rome.  Having  been  excommunicated  by 
Julius  II.,  he  went  to  France,  and  was  chosen  professor 
at  Valence.  After  Leo  X.  became  pope,  Decio  returned 
to  Italy,  and  died  in  1535*  He  wrote  a  legal  work  en¬ 
titled  “Consilia.” 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  ;  P.  Giovio, 
“Elogia.” 


Decius.  See  Decio. 

Decius,  dee'she-us,  [Fr.  DfecE,  d^s,]  (Caius  Messius 
Quintus  Trajanus,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born  in  Panno- 
nia  about  200  A.D.  He  was  Governor  of  Mcesia,  under 
Philip,  when  his  army  proclaimed  him  emperor.  A 
battle  followed  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Philip 
was  defeated  and  killed,  249  a.d.  Decius  persecuted  the 
Christians  with  great  cruelty.  In  a  battle  with  the  Goths, 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions,  he  was  killed  in  251. 

De'cius  Ju-bel'll-us,  a  general  sent  by  the  Roman 
senate  to  guard  the  city  of  Rhegium  during  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus.  He  treacherously  massacred  the 
male  citizens  of  that  city,  and  revolted  against  the 
Roman  republic.  Died  about  270  B.C. 

De'cius  Mus,  (Publius,)  a  Roman  consul,  celebrated 
for  his  patriotic  devotion.  In  a  battle  against  the  Latins, 
337  B.c.,  he  devoted  himself  formally  to  the  Dii  Manes, 
then,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  was  instantly 
killed.  His  son,  P.  Decius  Mus,  also  a  consul,  imitated 
his  example  in  296  b.c. 

Decken,  von  der,  fon  d£r  dSk'ken,  (Karl  Klaus,) 
Baron,  a  German  explorer,  born  at  Kotzen,  in  Prussia, 
August  8,  1833.  He  served  in  the  Hanoverian  army. 
In  1857  he  began  his  African  travels.  While  ascending 
the  river  Juba  with  steamboats,  he  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  the  natives,  October  3,  1864 

Decker,  dSk'ker,  Dekker,  or  Deckers,  dSk'k^rs, 
(John,)  a  Dutch  chronologist  and  theologian,  bom  at 
Haasbroek  about  1555  ;  died  in  1619. 

Decker,  (Sir  Matthew,)  a  writer  on  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  born  in  Amsterdam.  In  1702  he  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  became  an  eminent  merchant,  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1716,  and  elected  to  Parliament  in  1719. 
He  published  “  Serious  Considerations  on  the  Several 
High  Duties  which  the  Nation  labours  under,”  (1743.) 
A  work  on  the  “Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Foreign 
Trade”  is  by  some  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1749. 

Deck'^r,  Dek'kar,  or  Dek'ker,  (Thomas,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatist,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He 
wrote  several  plays  in  partnership  with  Ford,  Rowley,  and 
others.  Among  the  works  which  he  composed  alone 
are  “  Fortunatus,  or  the  Wishing-Cap,”  and  “  The  Gull’s 
Horn -Book,”  the  latter  of  which  presents  a  curious  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  manners  of  his  time.  Died  about  1638. 

Decker  van.  See  Dekker,  de. 

Decker,  von,  fon  dSk'ker,  (Karl,)  a  German  writer 
on  war  and  tactics,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1784  He 
served  some  years  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general-major,  (1842.)  He  wrote  many  works, 
among  which  are  “  Bonaparte’s  Campaigns  in  Italy,”  and 
“Tactics,”  etc.,  (1834.)  Died  in  1844 

Decle,  (Lionel,)  a  French  explorer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Rocourt,  St.  Quentin,  May  16,  1859.  He 
travelled  extensively  from  early  youth,  visiting  many 
parts  of  the  East,  and  from  1891  to  1894  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  across  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  Uganda  and  thence 
to  Zanzibar.  He  subsequently  travelled  widely  in 
Africa  as  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 
He  wrote  “Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa.” 

De  Columnis.  See  Guido  delle  Colonne. 

De  Cos'ta,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American 
author,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1831.  Pie  wrote  several  historical  works,  including 
“  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,”  “  Verrazzano, 
the  Explorer,”  and  “  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of 
America  by  the  Northmen.” 

Deeres,  deh-kRi',  (Denis,)  Due,  a  French  naval 
officer,  born  at  Chaumont,  in  Champagne,  in  1761,  en¬ 
tered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1798.  For  his  conduct  in  a  fight 
with  the  English  near  Malta  in  1800,  he  received  a  sabre 
of  honour  from  the  First  Consul.  In  1801  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  the  marine,  which  he  directed  with 
ability  for  thirteen  years.  In  1815  he  retired  from  the 
service.  In  1820  he  was  killed  by  his  valet,  who  designed 
to  rob  him. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Dddale,  the  French  of  Daedalus,  which  see. 

Dedecker,  aa'dSk'ker,  (Pierre  Jacques  Francois,) 


-e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  yl,  guttural;  N, 
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ft  leader  of  the  Catholic  or  clerical  party  in  Belgium, 
was  bom  at  Zele  in  1812.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1839,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of 
the  “Revue  de  Bruxelles”  from  1837  to  1851.  In  1855  he 
formed  a  new  ministry.  Died  at  Brussels,  Jan.  5,  1891. 

Dedekind,  da'deh-kint',  (Constantine  Christian,) 
a  German  poet,  born  at  Rheinsdorf,  wrote  dramas  on 
fcriptural  subjects,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1713. 

Dedekind,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Neustadt  about  1530.  He  was  inspector  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  of  the  diocese  of  Lubeck.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  humorous  satire  in  Latin  verse,  entitled 
“Grobianus,  de  Morum  Simplicitate,”  (1549,)  which  was 
often  reprinted.  An  English  version  appeared,  with 
the  title  of  “Grobianus,  or  the  Compleat  Booby.”  Died 
in  1598. 

See  Hegel,  “  Geschichte  der  komischen  Literatur.” 

Dedelay.  See  De  Delley. 

De  Delley,  deh-d^'l^',  written  also  Dedelay, (Claude 
Pierre,)  a  meritorious  French  economist,  born  at  Ro¬ 
mans  (Dauphine)  in  1750.  He  wrote  valuable  treatises 
on  agriculture  and  the  public  revenue,  and  founded  a 
hospital  and  free  school.  He  became  a  senator  in  1800, 
and  was  made  a  count  under  the  empire.  Died  in  1827. 

De  Dominis.  See  Dominis. 

Dee,  (Arthur,)  M.D.,  an  English  alchemist,  son  of 
Tohn  Dee,  noticed  below,  born  at  Mortlake  in  1579, 
became  physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  alchemy,  called  “  Fasciculus  Chymicus,”  (1631.)  Died 
in  1651. 

Dee,  (John,)  a  famous  English  astrologer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  remarkable  for  his  versatile  talents  and  learning, 
was  born  in  London  in  1527.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  astronomy  and 
other  sciences.  About  1550  he  lectured  on  geometry  in 
Paris  or  Rheims,  and  returned  to  London  in  1551.  In 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
magic.  He  was  patronized  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is 
said  to  have  employed  him  as  her  secret  agent  or  “  intel¬ 
ligencer.”  In  1564  he  produced  his  “Monas  Hiero- 
glyphica,”  and  some  years  later  wrote  an  able  treatise  on 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  Having  associated  with 
himself  Edward  Kelley  and  a  Polish  noble  named  Laski, 
for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  spirits,  they  passed 
some  years  in  Bohemia  and  Poland.  In  1593  the  queen 
appointed  him  warden  of  Manchester  College.  He  died 
in  1608,  leaving  many  curious  works,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  manuscript. 

See  Disraeli,  “Amenities  of  Literature;”  Dibdin,  “Biblio¬ 
mania;”  Thomas  Smith,  “Vita  J.  Dee,”  London,  1707. 

Deems,  (Charles  Force,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Baltimore,  December  4,  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the  Meth¬ 
odist  ministry  in  North  Carolina  ;  held  professorships 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  in  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  and  acted  successively  as  president  of 
Greensborough  College,  of  Centenary  College,  and  of 
Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York.  He  subsequently 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New 
York;  edited  “The  Sunday  Magazine,”  and  published 
“  Annals  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,”  “  Life  of 
Clark,”  “  Triumphs  of  Peace,”  and  various  other  religious 
works.  Died  November  18,  1893. 

Deering,  deer'ing  or  da'ring,  (Karl,)  a  German  phy- 
.  sician  and  botanist  born  in  Saxony,  emigrated  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing 
near  Nottingham.  Died  about  1750. 

Defermon  des  Chapelieres,  deh-f£R'm6N'  d&  shlp- 
le-aiR',  (Joseph,)  Count,  an  able  French  irinister  of 
state,  born  at  Rennes  in  1756,  was  educated  for  the  law. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  favoured  a 
moderate  reform,  and  was  chosen  president  of  that  body 
in  1791.  In  the  Convention  he  voted  against  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  in  1795  passed  into  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Bonaparte  appointed  him  councillor  of  state 
m  1800,  and  minister  of  state  in  1807.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  finances.  Died  in  1831. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^u^rale.” 

De£fand  or  Defiant,  du,  dii  d&'f&N',  (Marie  de 
Vichy- Chamroud— d?h  ve'she'shflN'roo',)  Marquise, 


a  literary  French  lady,  bom  in  1697.  She  became  at 
an  early  age  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  du  Defiand.  from 
whom  she  soon  separated.  Though  intelligent,  witty, 
beautiful,  and  accomplished,  she  was  much  disposed  to 
ennui.  Her  house  in  Paris  for  fifty  years  was  frequented 
by  authors  and  statesmen  of  the  highest  eminence,  and 
the  most  noble  and  fashionable  were  attracted  to  her 
parties.  She  corresponded  many  years  with  Horace 
Walpole,  D’Alembert,  and  Voltaire.  She  became  nearly 
blind  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  She  was  inclined  to  skep. 
ticism,  and  was  remarkable  for  egotism.  Her  letters 
are  much  admired  for  literary  merit  and  soundness  of 
criticism.  (See  her  “  Letters  to  Walpole  and  Voltaire," 
published  in  4  vols.,  1810.)  Died  in  1780.  (See  Espi- 
nasse,  Mademoiselle.) 

See  Marmontbl,  “  M^moires ;”  Voltaire,  “  Correspondance ;’ 
Grimm,  “Correspondance;”"  Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  i8u» 
February,  1811,  and  October,  1859. 

Defiant  See  Deffand. 

De  Foe  or  Defoe,  (Daniel,)  a  popular  English  authoi 
and  original  genius,  born  in  London  in  1661,  was  the  son 
of  James  Foe,  a  butcher.  The  particle  De  was  prefixed 
to  the  name  by  Daniel  himself  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  did  not  pursue  that 
vocation.  In  1685  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  in  rebellion  against  James  II.,  and  on  the 
failure  of  that  attempt  became  a  merchant  or  tradesman. 
He  produced  an  “Essay  on  Projects”  in  1697,  and  a 
poetical  satire  entitled  “The  True-Born  Englishman," 
(about  1700,)  which  had  a  very  large  sale  and  procured 
him  the  favour  of  the  king.  For  the  publication  of  hia 
ironical  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters,”  (1702,)  he  was  condemned  by  tne  House 
of  Commons  to  be  fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned  two 
years.  During  his  confinement  and  after  his  release  he 
produced  works  on  various  subjects  with  great  industry 
and  rapidity.  In  1706  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  by  the 
queen’s  ministers  to  promote  the  Union,  and  in  1709 
published  his  admired  “History  of  the  Union.”  Hia 
political  works,  in  which  he  defended  the  principles  of 
the  Whigs  and  dissenters,  exposed  him  to  much  suffering 
and  pecuniary  loss,  which  he  summed  up  in  this  couplet : 

“No  man  has  tasted  differing  fortunes  more ; 

And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor.” 

The  number  of  his  works  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
and  ten,  among  which  the  principal  are  “Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  (1719,)  “Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,” 
“The  History  of  the  Plague  of  1665,”  “The  Fortunes 
of  Moll  Flanders,”  “Religious  Courtship,”  (1722,)  “Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Roxana,”  “Captain  Singleton,”  a  “Treatise 
on  Apparitions,”  and  a  “  Plan  of  English  Commerce.” 
The  above  are  chiefly  fictitious,  but  produce  a  lively 
impression  of  truth  and  reality.  De  Foe  was  a  pithy 
writer,  an  accurate  observer  of  social  phenomena,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  versatility  of  mind  and  fertility 
of  invention.  “Perhaps  there  exists-  no  work  in  the 
English  language,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “which  has 
been  more  generally  read  and  more  universally  admired 
than  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Died  in  1731 

See  “Life  of  Defoe,”  by  Walter  Wilson,  1830;  J.  Forster 
“Essay  on  Defoe;”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  Biography’’  prefixed  te 
De  Foe’s  Works;  W.  Hazlitt,  “Memoirs  of  De  Foe,”  1843; 
George  Chalmers,  “Life  of  Defoe,”  London,  1790;  William 
Lee,  “Life  of  Daniel  Defoe,”  3  vols.,  1869,  including  a  portion  of 
his  unpublished  writings;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1845: 
“  Retrospective  Review,”  vols.  iii.  ana  vi.,  1821-22  ;  also,  an  elaboratt 
article  on  “  Defoe,”  in  the  “  British  Quarterly”  for  October,  1869; 
and  “  Defoe,”  by  William  Minto. 

De  Forest,  (John  William,)  an  American  novelist, 
born  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  March  31, 1826.  His  earliei 
works  include  a  “  History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut," 
(1850,)  “Oriental  Acquaintance,”  (1857,)  “European 
Acquaintance,”  (1858,)  and  “  Seacliff,”  (1859.)  He  served 
(1861-65)  in  the  Federal  army,  and  afterwards  was  three 
years  in  the  United  States  government  service  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  also  wrote  “Miss  Ravenel’s  Con¬ 
version,”  (1867,)  “  Overland,”  (1871,)  “Kate  Beaumont," 
(1872,)  “The  Wetherell  Affair,”  (1873,)  “Playing  the 
Mischief,”  (1875,)  etc- 

Deforis,  deh-fo'rfess',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  priest 
born  at  Montbrison  in  1732,  wrote  in  1762  a  Refutatio* 
of  Rousseau’s  “Fmile,”  and  published  an  edition  of  Bos 
suet’s  works.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 
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Defregger,  deh-fR§G'Ger,  (Franz,)  an  eminent  genre 
painter,  born  at  Stronach,  in  the  Tyrol,  April  30,  1839. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Piloty.  His  best  works  are  represen 
tations  of  peasant-life  in  the  Tyrol. 

Defrdmery,  d^h-fRimTe',  (Charles  Franqois,)  a 
French  Orientalist  of  high  repute,  born  at  Cambrai  in 
1822.  He  translated  numerous  works  from  the  Arabic 
and  Persian,  and  was  made  Ph.D.  in  1875.  Died  in 
1883. 

Degas,  (Hilaire-Germain  Edgard,)  was  born 
at  Paris,  July  19,  1834,  and  gained  high  rank  in  the 
“  impressionist”  school  of  painters. 

Degenfeld,  von,  fon  da'gen-ffilt',  (Christoph  Mar¬ 
tin,)  Baron,  a  German  general,  fought  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  for  the  Venetians  against  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  Died  in  1653. 

Deger,  da'ger,  (Ernst,)  an  eminent  German  historical 
painter  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  born  near  Hildesheim 
in  1809.  His  subjects  are  mostly  scriptural. 

De  Gerando.  See  Gerando. 

Degrave.  See  Grave. 

Deguerle,  deh-g^Rl',  (Jean  Nicolas  Marie,)  a 
French  litterateur ,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1766,  became 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Paris  in  1809.  He  translated 
the  “zEneid”  into  prose,  and  wrote  several  admired 
poems.  Died  in  1824. 

De  Haas,  deh  hSs,  (William  Frederick,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  1830.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1854,  and 
won  distinction  as  a  painter  of  marine  pictures.  Died 
at  Fayal,  July  16,  1880.  He  was  a  brother  of  Frederick 
Henry  De  Haas.  (See  Haas,  de.) 

De  Ha'v^n,  (Edwin  J.,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  commanded  an  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  out  from  New  York  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  1850.  Died  in  1865. 

Deheem,  deh-ham',  (John  David,)  a  Dutch  painter 
of  flowers,  fruit,  etc,,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1604 ;  died 
in  1674. 

Dehn,  (Siegfried  Wilhelm,)  a  Prussian  musical 
writer,  born  at  Altona  in  1796.  He  wrote  “A  Theoret¬ 
ical  and  Practical  Science  of  Music,”  (1840,)  and  edited 
a  number  of  compilations.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1858. 

De-hon',  (Theodore,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  8, 1776 ,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1795,  to°k  priest’s  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1800,  and  in  1812  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  Died  August  6,  1817.  His 
“  Sermons”  (2  vols.)  had  a  large  sale  in  England. 

Deianira  or  Deianeira.  See  Dejanira. 

Deidier,  d^de-i',  Abb£,  a  French  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1696.  He  published  in  1739 
“New  Elements  of  Mathematics,”  and  “The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Geometry,”  both  of  which  are  praised 
for  clearness  and  precision.  Died  in  1746. 

Deidier,  (Antoine,)  a  French  physician,  born  at 
Montpellier.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  that 
city  in  1696.  In  1732  he  removed  to  Marseilles.  He 
published  many  works  on  medicine,  chemistry,  and  phy¬ 
siology,  abounding  in  paradoxical  ideas.  Died  in  1746. 

Deiman,  dl'm&n,  or  Deimann,  (John  Rodolph,)  a 
Dutch  physician  and  chemist,  born  in  1743.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  reunion  known  as  “  the  Dutch  Chemists,”  by 
whom  the  olefiant  gas  was  discovered.  The  academic 
collections  of  Holland  are  filled  with  memoirs  on  chemis- 
fry.  etc.  which  attest  the  extent  and  soundness  of  his 
knowledge.  About  1806  he  became  physician  to  the  king, 
Louis  Bonaparte.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Treatise  on 
Medical  Electricity.”  Died  in  1808. 

See  Jerome  de  Bosch,  “Lofrede  op  J.  R.  Deiman,”  1808; 
Doornik,  “J.  R.  Deiman  gedacht  in  eene  Redevoering,”  1808; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Deimier,  de,  deh  d&'me-i',  (Pierre,)  a  French  lit¬ 
terateur  and  critic,  was  born  at  Avignon  about  1570  * 
died  about  1618. 

Deinarchus.  See  Dinarchus. 

Deinhardstein,  din'haRt-stln',  (Johann  Ludwig,) 
a  German  dramatist,  born  in  Vienna  in  1794.  He  was 
professor  of  aesthetics  in  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1827 
-32.  His  dramas  “  Floretta,”  “  Hans  Sachs,”  and  others 
were  received  with  favour.  He  published  a  volume  of 


Poems,  (1844,)  and  two  volumes  entitled  “Dramas  ot 
Artists,”  (“Kiinstlerdramen,”  1845.)  Died  in  1859. 

Deinocrates.  See  Dinocrates. 

De-I-ot'a-ms  or  De-jot'a-rua,  [Gr.  Arjidrapo^,]  King 
of  Galatia,  was  the  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their  war  again® 
Mithridates,  and  was  involved  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
civil  wars  which  followed.  He  fought  for  Pompey  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  48  B.C.,  and  was  successfully  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  (“  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro”)  against 
the  charge  of  a  design  to  assassinate  Caesar.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Octavius  and  Antony,  Deiotarus  aided  the 
former.  He  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Dej-a-m'ra,  Deianira,  or  Deianeira,  [Gr.  Arj'iavetpa 
or  A yaveipa;  Fr.  D£janire,  dYzht'n&R',!  a  daughter  of 
CEneus,  King  of  vEtolia,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules.  She 
was  persuaded  by  the  dying  centaur  Nessus  to  preserve 
some  of  his  blood  as  a  love-charm,  and  applied  it  to  a 
tunic  of  Hercules,  who  was  fatally  poisoned  by  it. 

D^janire.  See  Dejanira. 

Dejaure,  deh-zhoR',  (Jean  Illik  Bedenc,)  a  French 
dramatist,  born  in  1761.  He  composed  several  success¬ 
ful  comedies  and  operas,  among  which  are  “  The  Shade 
(Ombre)  of  Mirabeau,”  (1791,)  “Lodoiska,”  an  opera, 
(1791,)  and  “Montano  and  Stephanie,”  an  opera,  (1799.) 
Died  in  1799. 

Dejazet,  deh-zh£'z£',  (Pauline  Virginie,)  a  popular 
French  actress,  born  in  Paris  in  1798 ;  died  in  1875. 

Dejean,  deh-zh6N',  (Jean  Francois  AimE,)  Count, 
a  French  general,  born  at  Castelnaudary  in  1749.  In 
1800  he  became  a  councillor  of  state,  and  performed  a 
mission  to  Genoa  with  ability.  He  was  chosen  minister 
of  war  in  1802,  and  first  inspector-general  of  engineers 
in  1808.  In  1814  he  was  created  by  the  Bourbons  a  peer 
of  France,  and  governor  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  In 
1815  he  served  Napoleon  as  aide-de-camp.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Haxo,  “Notice  historique  sur  le  Comte  Dejean,”  1824. 

Dejean,  (Pierre  Francois  Auguste,)  Count,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1780.  He  be¬ 
came  general  of  division  in  1814,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  He  acquired  distinction  as  an 
entomologist,  and  published  a  “  History  of  Coleoptera,” 
(7  vols.,  1825-39.)  Died  in  1845. 

Dej'o-ges,  [Gr.  A tjcoktis,]  the  first  king  of  the  Medes, 
reigned  about  700  or  650  b.c.  He  was  wise  and  just. 

Dejotarus.  See  Deiotarus. 

Dejoux,  d^h-zhoo',  (Claude,)  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  born  near  Arbois  (Jura)  in  1731,  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  carpenter.  About  1756  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  G.  Coustou  the  younger.  After 
studying  at  Rome  from  1768  to  1774,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  executed  admired  statues  of  Catinat, 
Desaix,  Achilles,  and  others.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Institute  about  1796.  Died  in  1816. 

De  KSlb,  (John,)  (self-styled  Baron,  but  his  name 
was  simply  Johann  Kalb,)  a  German  soldier,  born  at 
Huttendorf,  June  29,  1721.  He  was  a  peasant’s  son. 
Becoming  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  he  came  to 
America  with  La  Fayette  in  1777,  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  by  Congress  in  the  same  year,  and  served  in  the 
army  of  Washington  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
In  1780  he  was  second  in  command  under  General  Gates 
in  Carolina.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 
August,  1780. 

De  Kay,  (Charles,)  an  American  poet  and  litterateur, 
born  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1848.  He  has  published 
“The  Bohemian,  a  Tragedy  of  Modern  Life,”  (1878,) 
“  Hesperus,  and  Other  Poems,”  (1880,)  “  Vision  of  Nim¬ 
rod,”  (1881,)  “  Vision  of  Esther,”  (1882,)  etc. 

De  Kay,  (James  E.,)  an  American  physician  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  about  1 792.  Having  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
in  1831-32,  he  published  on  his  return  “  Sketches  in  Tur¬ 
key.”  He  also  wrote  the  five  volumes  of  the  “Natural 
History  of  New  York”  devoted  to  Zoology.  Died  in  1851. 

Deken,  da'ken,  (Agatha,)  a  popular  Dutch  authoress, 
born  near  Amsterdam  in  1741.  She  associated  herself 
in  literary  pursuits  with  Marie  Bosch,  and  afterwards 
with  Madame  Wolff,  nie  Bekker.  They  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  national  character  by  the  publication  of 
popular  works,  among  which  are  “  Letters  on  Various 
Subjects,”  (1780,)  “  Sara  Burgerhart,”  a  romance,  (1782,) 
“  History  of  William  Leevend,”  (8  vols.,  1 784,)  and  “  Pro- 
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menades  in  Burgundy,”  in  verse,  (1789.)  A.  Deken  also 
wrote  “Songs  for  Country-people,”  (“Liederen  voor 
den  Boerenstand.”)  Died  in  1804. 

Dekkar  and  Dekker.  See  Decker. 

Dekker,  dSk'ker,  (Edward  Douwes,)  a  Dutch  au¬ 
thor,  born  at  Amsterdam,  March  2,  1820.  He  went  to 
Java,  and  was  for  some  time  assistant  resident  at  Lebak, 
where  he  became  involved  in  difficulties  which  he  set 
forth  in  a  romance  describing  the  abuses  of  the  coffee- 
trade  of  the  Dutch  mercantile  companies,  “  Max  Havelaar 
of  de  Koffijveilingen  der  Nederlandsche  Handelmaat- 
shappij,”  (i860,)  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mul- 
tatuli.  He  wrote  many  books  on  philosophical,  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  and  other  questions,  besides  dramas,  etc. 
His  writing  is  trenchant  and  vigorous  and  full  of  serious 
purpose,  and  his  style  and  matter  are  remarkably 
original.  Died  in  1887. 

Dekker,  de,  d$h  dSk'k^r,  or  Van  Decker,  vtn  dSk'¬ 
ker,  (Jeremias,)  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Dort 
about  1610,  passed  his  life  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his 
native  city,  and  wrote  poetry  for  recreation.  In  1656  a 
collection  of  his  verses  was  published,  among  which  are 
numerous  epigrams,  “  Good  Friday,”  and  “The  Morning 
Dawn.”  His  style  is  pure,  and  his  sentiments  devout. 
“  The  Praise  of  Avarice,”  a  satire  which  is  compared 
to  Erasmus’s  “  Praise  of  Folly,”  is  one  of  his  last  and 
principal  productions.  It  is  much  admired,  and  indicates 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Died  in  1666. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Jeronimo 
i»  Vries,  “  J.  de  Dekker  als  Mensch  en  als  Dichter,”  1807. 

De  Ko'ven,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  September  19,  1831. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1851,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1854.  In  1855  he  was 
made  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  warden 
of  Racine  College,  (Wisconsin,)  1859-79.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  gifted  preacher,  and  had  great  success  as  an 
instructor.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Illinois  in  1874, 
but  failed  to  be  confirmed  for  that  position,  by  reason  of 
his  High-Church  opinions.  Died  at  Racine,  March  19, 
1879. 

De  la  Beche,  deh  If  bash,  (Sir  Henry  Thomas,) 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  geologist,  born  near  London 
in  1796.  In  1817  he  became  a  member  of  the  Geological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  about  1847. 
He  explored  the  geology  of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and 
Jamaica,  on  which  he  produced  several  works.  He 
published  a  “Geological  Manual,”  (1832,)  and  “How 
to  Observe  Geology,”  (1835.)  He  was  appointed  chief 
director  of  the  geological  survey  of  England  ordered 
by  the  government,  and  president  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  now  the  School  of  Mines.  He  was 
knighted  in  1848,  and  became  a  correspondent  of  the 
Institute  of  France  in  1853.  Died  in  1855 

Delaborde.  See  Laborde 

Delaborde  or  De  Laborde,  d’liFboRd'  or  d$h  lt/- 
boRd',  (Henri,)  a  French  historical  painter,  son  of 
Henri  Frangois,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Rennes  in 
1811.  He  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in  1847. 
Among  nis  works  is  “  Hagar  in  the  Desert.” 

Delaborde,  (Henri  Francois,)  Count,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Dijon  in  1764,  was  made  a  peer  by  Bona¬ 
parte  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Died  in  1833. 

Delacdpede.  See  Lac£pede 

Delacour,  dSl-a-koor',  (James,)  an  Irish  poet,  born 
near  Blarney  in  1709,  studied  for  the  clerical  profession. 
He  wrote  “  Abelard  and  Eloisa,”  a  poem  in  imitation 
of  Pope,  and  “The  Prospect  of  Poetry,”  (1733.)  Died 
in  1781.  * 

Delacroix.  See  Lacroix. 

Delacroix  or  De  Lacroix,  d’HOcRwl'  or  deh  lt'- 
kRwS',  (Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene,)  a  celebrated 
French  historical  painter,  born  at  Charenton,  near  Paris, 
in  1799.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Delacroix,  a  repub¬ 
lican  member  of  the  Convention,  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1797.  He  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Guerin,  but  soon 
renounced  the  principles  of  the  classic  school  taught  by 
that  artist.  In  1822  he  exhibited  a  picture  of  “Dante 
and  Virgil,”  which  produced  a  great  sensation  and  was 
severely  criticised.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  the 
“  Massacre  of  Scio,”  (1824,)  after  which  he  was  regarded 


as  the  chief  of  the  romantic  school.  He  displayed 
original  genius  and  energy  in  “  Mephistopheles  appear¬ 
ing  to  Faust,”  “ Sardanapalus  Dying,”  “The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,”  (1835,)  and  “Medea,”  (1838.)  Among  hia 
master-pieces  is  the  “  Women  of  Algiers,”  (1834,)  which 
procured  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  colorist ;  but  his 
colouring  is  powerful  rather  than  harmonious.  He  has 
decorated  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and 
some  interior  portions  of  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg, 
and  other  public  buildings.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1857.  Died  in  1863. 

See  L.  de  Lom&nib,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains Gustavs 
Planche,  “Portraits  des  Artistes  contemporains.” 

Delacroix,  (Jacques  Vincent,)  a  distinguished 
French  lawyer  and  voluminous  writer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1743.  He  revived  the  “  Spectateur  Fra^ais,”  founded 
by  Marivaux,  of  which  he  issued  many  volumes,  (1771— 
1820.)  During  the  Revolution  he  was  professor  of  public 
law  in  the  Lycee,  and  published  a  successful  work  on  the 
“Constitutions  of  Europe,”  (1790.)  He  wrote  political 
tracts  and  moral  essays,  and  a  “  History  of  France  from 
Clovis  to  Louis  XIV.,”  (3  vols.,  1813.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Delacroix,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  antiquary  and  de¬ 
puty,  born  in  Meuse  in  1785.  He  wrote  a  work  called 
“  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Dr6me,”  which  gained 
the  Montyon  prize  medal  in  1835.  Died  in  1843. 

Delafosse.  See  Lafosse. 

Delafosse,  d’lt'fos',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  born  about  1795,  wrote 
several  scientific  works.  Died  October  13,  1878. 

Delahaye,  d’lt'hl',  (Guillaume  Nicolas,)  a  French 
map-engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1725,  engraved  all  the 
works  of  D’Anville.  Died  in  1802. 

Delaistre,  d?h-l&tR',  (Louis  Jean  D&sirA,)  a  suc¬ 
cessful  French  engraver  of  history  and  portraits,  born  in 
Paris  in  1800  ;  died  March  1,  1871. 

Delalande.  See  Lalande. 

Delalande,  d’lt'lftNd',  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a  French 
naturalist,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1787.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire  as  assistant  in  his  journey 
to  Portugal  in  1808,  and  in  1816  went  to  Brazil,  where 
he  collected  rare  objects  of  natural  history.  From  1818 
to  1821  he  explored  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Caffres,  and  returned  home  with  an  immense  zoological 
collection.  He  published  in  1822  a  brief  “Account 
of  his  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  and  was 
prevented  by  his  early  death  from  finishing  a  more 
complete  work  on  the  subject.  Died  in  1823. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Delamalle,  d’li'mil',  (Gaspard  Gilbert,)  a  French 
advocate  and  orator,  born  in  Paris  in  1752.  As  an 
opponent  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  proscribed  and 
imprisoned  in  1793.  He  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte 
counsellor  to  the  University  in  1808,  and  councillor 
of  state  in  1811.  *  He  retained  these  offices  under  the 
Bourbons.  In  1820  he  obtained  the  prize  offered  by 
the  French  Academy  for  an  essay  on  eloquence.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  Oratory,  entitled  “  Essai  destitutions 
oratoires,”  (1816,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Richomme,  “filoge  de  M.  Delamalle,”  1834. 

Delamarche,  d’lf'mtRsh',  (C.  F.,)  a  French  geogra¬ 
pher,  born  at  Paris  in  1740;  died  in  1817. 

Delambre,  deh-16MbR'  or  deh-lftN'b’R,  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Joseph,)  a  celebrated  French  astronomer  and 
author,  born  at  Amiens  on  the  19th  of  September,  1749, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Delille,  at  the  College  of  Amiens, 
Having  gained  the  highest  prizes,  and  attained  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  classics,  he  pursued  the  study  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  Paris.  When  he  left  college  he  was 
destitute  of  resources,  and  suffered  much  privation.  He 
supported  himself  for  several  years  by  teaching,  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  he  had  neglected  at  college.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  command  of  the  resources  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  he  began,  about  1780,  to  devote  himself  to 
astronomy,  and  received  lessons  from  Lalande,  who  be 
came  his  friend  and  soon  employed  him  as  an  assistant 
In  1787  he  resolved  to  calculate  the  observations  of 
Tupiter  and  Saturn,  and  two  years  later  produced  tables 


a,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u, 


y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mfit;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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of  those  planets,  which  were  remarkable  for  precision. 
His  “Tables  of  the  Orbit  of  Uranus”  were  crowned  by 
the  Academy  in  1790,  and  have  since  been  used  for  half 
a  century.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  in  the  same  year  awarded  him  a  prize 
for  his  “Tables  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites,”  respecting  which 
La  Place  had  just  offered  a  new  theory.  Between  1 792 
and  1799  Delambre  and  Mechain  were  employed  to 
measure  the  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barce¬ 
lona  ;  and  the  former  published  the  results  in  his  “  Basis 
of  the  Decimal  System  of  Measure.”  On  presenting 
this  work  to  Bonaparte,  the  latter  said,  “Conquests  pass 
away,  but  these  operations  remain.”  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  at  its  formation  in  1795,  and  was  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1803. 
His  eulogies  on  departed  members  were  admired  for  an 
elegant  simplicity  of  style.  He  married  Madame  Pom- 
mard  in  1804.  In  1807  he  succeeded  Lalande  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  of  France.  He  wrote 
for  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  the  articles  on  Hip¬ 
parchus,  Kepler,  and  other  great  astronomers.  In  1814 
he  produced  an  important  work,  entitled  “Theoretical 
and  Practical  Astronomy,”  (“Astronomie  theorique  et 


pratique,”  3  vols.)  After  the  immense  labours  of  thirty 


years  devoted  to  observations  and  calculations,  he  began 
to  write  the  “  History  of  Astronomy”  from  the  earliest 
times,  of  which  he  completed  five  volumes.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  work  was  issued  in  three  parts,  viz. :  “  History 
of  Ancient  Astronomy,”  (1817,)  “History  of  Mediaeval 
Astronomy,”  (1819,)  and  “History  of  Modern  Astro¬ 
nomy,”  (1821.)  His  character  was  virtuous,  sincere,  and 
disinterested.  He  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
union  of  high  literary  attainments  with  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  the  abstract  sciences.  Died  in  Paris  in 
August,  1822.  The  celebrated  naturalist  Cuvier  pro 
nounced  a  discourse  over  his  tomb. 

Delamet.  See  Lamet. 

De  Lan'cey,  (William  Heathcote,)  an  American 
Episcopalian  bishop,  born  in  Westchester  county,  New 
York,  in  1797.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1822,  was 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1828  to 
1833,  and  became  rector  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church  in 
Philadelphia  about  1836.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  Died  in  1865. 

De-land',  (Margaret  W.,)  a  popular  American  writer 
of  prose  and  verse,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1857, 
and  after  her  marriage  settled  in  Boston.  She  has  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Old  Garden  and  other  Poems,”  (1886,) 
“John  Ward,  Preacher,”  (1888,)  “  Florida  Days,”  (1889,) 
“Sidney,”  (1890,)  “The  Story  of  a  Child,”  (1892,) 
“  Philip  and  his  Wife,”  (1894,)  etc. 

Delandine,  d’16N'd£n',  (Antoine  Francois, ) 
French  litterateur ,  born  in  Lyons  in  1756.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  conjunction  with  Chaudon,  the  “  New  Histori¬ 
cal  Dictionary,”  (eighth  edition,)  and  wrote  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  “Academic  Crowns,”  and  a 
“  History  of  the  National  Assemblies  of  France,”  (1788.) 
Died  in  1820. 

De-lane',  (John  Thaddeus,)  an  English  lawyer,  late 
editor  of  the  London  “Times,”  was  born  about  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1841  became  chief 
editor  of  the  “  Times,”  from  which  he  resigned  in  1877, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chenery.  Died  Nov.  22,  1879. 

Delane,  (William  Augustus  Frederick,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1795, 
was  for  many  years  the  chief  editor  or  manager  of  the 
London  “Times.”  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  but  little 
himself,  but  displayed  judgment  in  directing  the  talents 
of  others,  and  was  an  able  and  successful  administrator. 
Died  in  1857. 

Delangle,  d’lfiNgl,  (Claude  Alphonse,)  a  French 
advocate  and  senator,  born  at  Varzy  (Ni&vre)  in  1797. 
He  became  advocate-general  in  the  court  of  cassation 
in  1840,  and  attorney-general  in  the  cour  royale  in  1847. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  supported  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  appointed  him  in  1852  first  president  of  the 
imperial  court  of  Paris,  and  added  the  dignity  of  senator. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Commercial  Companies,”  (les 
Soctttis  commercialese )  and  became  minister  of  the  interior 
in  1858,  and  minister  of  justice  in  1859.  Died  in  1869. 


Del'a-no,  (Amasa,)  an  American  traveller,  born  at 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1763.  He  died  in  1817, 
leaving  a  “Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  comprising  Three 

Voyages  around  the  World,”  etc.,  (Boston,  1817.) 

De'lano,  (Columbus,)  was  born  at  Shoreham, 
Vermont,  June  5,  1809.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1831,  and  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  in  1844.  He 
was  again  elected  in  1864  and  1866,  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue  in  1869,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  interior  in  1870.  He  died  in  1896. 

De-la'njf,  (Mary,)  originally  Granville,  an  English, 
lady,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1700,  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  She  was  married  to  Alexander  Pendarves, 
who  died  in  1724,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Delany,  noticed 
below.  She  corresponded  with  several  eminent  literary 
persons,  and  her  published  letters  were  much  admired. 
Died  in  1788. 

De-la'njf,  (Patrick,)  a  learned  Irish  divine,  born 
about  1686,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  in  1744  became  Dean  of  Down.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dean  Swift.  In  1 743  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  Revelation  examined  with  Candour,”  (3  vols.,  1732-63,) 
which  is  commended  by  Adam  Clarke,  and  a  “  Life  of 
David,  King  of  Israel,”  (3  vols.,  1740-42.)  Died  in  1768. 

Delaram,  (Francis,)  a  skilful  engraver,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  about  1590.  He  engraved  portraits  of  many  eminent 
persons  of  the  time,  among  which  is  “John,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.”  Died  in  1627. 

De  la  Ram6,  deh  13.  Ri'mi',  (Louise,)  a  novelist, 
known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Ouida,  was  born  at  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  England,  in  1840.  She  was  of  French 
descent  on  her  father’s  side.  Among  her  numerous 
works  are  “Granville  de  Vigne,”  (1861,)  “Strathmore,” 
(1865,)  “  Folle-Farine,”  (1871,)“  Pascarel,”  (1873,)  “Ari 
adne,”  (1877,)  “Moths,”  (1880,)  “In  Maremma,”  (1882,) 
“Wanda,”  (1883,)  “  Guilderoy,”  (1889,)  “The 
Silver  Christ,”  (1891,)  and  “The  Massarenes,” 
(1897.)  Died  in  extreme  poverty  Jan.  25,  1908. 

Delaroche  or  De  Laroche,  d’lt'rosh',  (Hippolyte, 
called  Paul,)  an  excellent  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1797. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Baron  Gros,  and  formed  for  himself 
a  mixed  style  between  the  classic  and  the  romantic.  In 
1824  he  produced  “Joan  of  Arc  interrogated  in  Prison,” 
and  in  1826 “The  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.”  He  ac¬ 
quired  great  popularity  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
and  became  the  recognized  chief  of  a  school  called  the 
Eclectic.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute.  His 
“Cromwell  gazing  on  the  Corpse  of  Charles  I.”  (1832)  is 
greatly  admired.  In  1837  he  was  ordered  to  decorate  the 
a  hemicycle  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts,  where  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  artists  of  all  ages,  in  a  large  and  admirable 
composition.  Among  his  other  master-pieces  are  “  The 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,”  (1835,)  “Napoleon  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,”  (1840,)  “  Bonaparte  at  Saint-Bernard,”(i850,) 
and  “  The  Girondists  in  Prison,”  (1855.)  His  colouring 
is  brilliant  and  harmonious,  and  his  design  correct.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Horace  Vernet  Died  in  1856. 

Delarue,  d’lf'rii',  (Gervais,)  Abb£,  an  eminent 
French  antiquary,  born  at  Caen  in  1751*  Having  been 
driven  into  exile  in  1793,  he  went  to  London,  and  made 
extensive  researches  in  the  literary  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  1808  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Caen. 
He  published  in  1834  “  Historical  Essays  on  the  Norman 
Bards  and  Trouveres,”  (3  vols.)  Diea  in  1835. 

De  La  Rue,  (Warren,)  an  English  scientist,  born  in 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  January  18,  1815.  He  acquired 
wealth  as  a  manufacturing  stationer  and  inventor  in 
London.  He  gave  much  time  to  astronomy,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  sun-photography.  He  was  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  “Researches  in  Solar  Physics,”  (1865-70,)  and 
published  a  large  number  of  scientific  papers  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Died  April  19,  1889. 

Delatour.  See  Latour. 

Delatour,  d’lit'tooR',  (Louis  Francois,)  a  Frencl 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1727,  published  “Essays  on  the 
Architecture  of  the  Chinese,  their  Gardens,  Manners, 
Customs,  etc.,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1807. 
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Delaulne,  d’lbn,  (Etienne,)  a  French  designer  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Orleans  in  1520;  died  about  1595. 

Delaunay.  See  Launay. 

Delaunay,  d’15'nl',  (Charles  Eugene,)  a  French 
mathematician,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  born  at 
Lusigny  (Aube)  in  1816.  He  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mechanics,  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  successor  to  M.  Leverrier  as  director  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  Died  August  5,  1872. 

Delaunay,  (Jules  Elie,  )  a  French  painter,  born 
at  Nantes,  June  12,  1828.  He  was  awarded  the  grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1856,  received  medals  from  the  Paris 
Expositions  of  1878  and  1889,  and  was  made  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  His  portraits  are  considered  masterpieces. 
Df  his  figure  pieces  may  be  named  “Diana,”  and 
“The  Death  of  the  Centaur,  Nessus.”  He  died 
September  5,  1891. 

Delaunay,  (Louis  Arsene,)  a  French  actor,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  March  21,  1826.  He  was  one  of  the 
Host  accomplished  actors  of  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1887. 

Delauney.  See  Entraigues,  Comte  d’,  and  Launey. 

Del-a-val',  (Edward  Hussey,)  an  English  chemist 
and  philosopher,  born  in  1729,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  wrote  an  “  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  the  Change  of  Colour  in  Opaque  and  Coloured 
Bodies,”  (1744,)  and  several  other  treatises.  Died  in  1814. 

Delaval,  d’lt'vil',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  French  histori¬ 
cal  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1790,  won  a  gold  medal  in 
1817,  when  he  exhibited  “Clotilde  exhorting  Clovis.’ 
Among  his  works  are  “  Saint  Louis  carrying  the  Ori- 
flamme,”  and  a  portrait  of  Chateaubriand.  Died  in  1868. 

Delavigne  or  De  Lavigne,  d’lt'vfefi',  (Germain,)  a 
French  dramatist,  brother  of  the  poet  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Giverny  (Eure)  in  1790.  Fie  assisted  Scribe  in 
many  successful  plays  and  operas.  Among  these  are 
“The  Somnambulist,”  (1819,)  “The  Old  Bachelor,” 
(1822,)  and  “The  Diplomate,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1868. 

Delavigne,  (Jean  Franqois  Casimir,)  a  popular 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Plavre  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1793,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris.  In  1811  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  birth 
of  Napoleon’s  son,  which  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Frangois  de  Nantes.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of 
1815  he  successfully  invoked  the  spirit  of  French  nation¬ 
ality  by  his  admirable  Messeniennes , — the  general  title 
of  several  poems,  one  of  which  was  on  the  subject  of 
Waterloo.  The  government  appointed  him  librarian 
of  the  chancery,  although  his  political  opinions  were 
those  of  the  liberal  opposition.  His  next  performance 
was  an  elegy  on  Joan  of  Arc.  In  1819  he  produced  “  The 
Sicilian  Vespers,”  a  drama,  which  was  performed  with 
great  applause.  In  1825  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  pension  of 
1200  francs.  On  the  occasion  of  the  revolution  of  1830 
he  wrote  a  song,  “  La  Parisienne,”  which  was  received 
with  extraordinary  favour.  Besides  the  above-named, 
he  is  the  author  of  numerous  dramas,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  “  The  School  of  Old  Men,”  (“  L’Ecole  des 
Vieillards,”  1823,)  “  Marino  Faliero,”  (1829,)  and  “  Louis 
XI.,”  (1832.)  He  died  at  Lyons  in  December,  1843. 

Delawarr  or  Delaware,  (Thomas  West,)  Lord, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1609,  returned  to 
England  in  1611,  and  re-embarked  for  Virginia  in  1618, 
but  died  at  sea.  The  Delaware  River,  into  which  he 
was  driven  by  contrary  winds,  was  named  in  his  honour. 

De  la  Zouche,  del-a-zooch',  (Robert  Curzon,) 
Lord,  an  English  nobleman,  born  March  16,  1810.  He 
lived  many  years  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  an 
attache  of  the  British  legation.  He  succeeded  his  mo¬ 
ther  in  the  ancient  baronage  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche  in 
1870,  and  died  in  August,  1873.  His  “Visits  to  the 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant”  (1849)  has  become  almost 
an  English  classic. 

Delbriick,  dSl'bRiik,  (Johann  Friedrich  Ferdi¬ 
nand,)  a  German  philosophic  writer,  born  at  Magde¬ 
burg  in  1772.  He  became  counsellor  of  the  regency0 and 
rofessor  of  eloquence  at  Konigsberg  in  1809.  In  1818 
e  was  appointed  to  similar  functions  at  Bonn.  Among 


his  principal  works  are  “  Xenophon,  a  Defence  of  hit 
Reputation  against  Niebuhr,”  (1829,)  and  “Discourses.” 
(“Reden,”  1831.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  Nicolovius,  “J.  F.  F.  Delbriick’s  Leben,”  1848. 

Delbriick,  (Johann  Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1768,  became 
professor  of  theology  in  Magdeburg.  Between  1800  and 
1809  he  superintended  the  education  of  the  two  princes 
of  Prussia,  sons  of  Frederick  William  III.  Died  in  1830. 

Delbriick,  dgl'bRiik,  (Martin  Friedrich  Rudolph,) 
a  German  statesman,  born  at  Berlin,  April  16,  1817.  He 
read  law  at  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and  entered  the 
civil  service,  becoming  director  of  the  bureau  of  com¬ 
merce  in  1849,  and  rendering  great  service  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Zollverein.  In  1867  he  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  federal  chancery,  became  minister  of  state 
for  Prussia  in  1868,  and  in  1871  president  of  the  imperial 
chancery,  from  which  he  retired  in  1876. 

Deldevez,  d£ld'v4',  (Ernest,)  a  French  musician, 
composer,  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Paris 
in  1817.  He  has  published  “Anthology  of  Violinists,” 
and  many  other  works,  original  and  compiled. 

Deleau,  d’16,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  physician,  born  at 
V^zelise  in  1797.  He  published  “Researches  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Ear,”  (1834,)  etc.  Died  Nov.  30,  1862. 

Deldcluse,  d’ll'kliiz',  (Etienne  Jean,)  an  able  French 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1781.  He  wrote  editorial 
articles  on  art  for  the  “Moniteur”  and  the  “Journal  des 
Debats”  for  many  years,  and  published,  besides  several 
novels,  a  “Treatise  on  Painting,”  (1828,)  and  “  Roland,  or 
Chivalry,”  (“Roland,  ou  la  Chevalerie,”  2  vols.,  1845.) 
Died  July  12,  1863. 

Delen,  van,  vtn  da'len,  (Dirck  or  Thierry,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Heusden  in  1635,  was  a  pupil  of  F. 
Hals.  He  preferred  to  paint  churches,  public  edifices, 
and  interiors,  and  excelled  in  perspective  and  colouring. 
Among  his  works  is  a  “Game  of  Foot-Ball,”  in  the 
Louvre.  Died  at  Arnemuyden  about  1700. 

See  Dbscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Delepierre,  d’l£'p?-aiR',  (Joseph  Octave,)  a  Belgian 
historical  antiquarian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at 
Bruges,  April  12,  1802.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  legation  and  consul-general  for  Belgium  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  August  18,  1879. 
He  wrote  both  in  French  and  English,  and  among  his  many 
works  the  principal  are  “  Les  Traditions  et  Legendes  de 
Flandre,”  (1834,)  translated  into  English  by  himself,  in 
1845,  under  the  title  of  “  Old  Flanders,”  “  Macaronea,  ou 
Melanges  de  Litterature  des  differents  Peuples  de  l’Eu- 
rope,”  (1852,)  “A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Flemish 
Literature,”  (i860,)  etc. 

Delescluze,  d’ll'kliiz',  (Louis  Charles,)  a  French 
communist,  born  at  Dreux,  October  2r  1809.  Early  in  life 
he  became  a  journalist  and  political  agitator.  He  was 
often  in  prison,  and  in  1858-59  lived  in  Cayenne  as  a 
convict.  In  the  war  of  the  Paris  Commune  he  fought 
the  troops  of  the  Versailles  government  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  was  killed  in  a  street-battle,  May  26,  1871. 

Delessert,  d’l&'saiR',  (Benjamin,)  a  French  financier 
and  philanthropist,  born  in  Lyons  in  1773.  He  was 
chosen  regent  of  the  Bank  of  France  about  1802.  Soon 
after  that  date  he  established  a  model  spinning-mill  for  the 
fabrication  of  cotton  stuffs.  He  founded  saving-funds, 
and  contributed  largely  to  other  provident  institutions. 
Having  cultivated  botany  and  collected  86,000  species, 
he  associated  with  De  Candolle  in  the  publication  of  “  Se¬ 
lect  Figures  of  Plants,”  ( “  leones  selectae  Plantarum,” 
5  vols.,  1820-46.)  He  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
( centre  gauche )  from  1827  to  1843.  Died  in  1847. 

See  Alphonse  Decandolle,  “Notice  sur  B.  Delessert,”  1847; 
Charles  Dupin,  “Travaux  et  Bienfaits  de  B.  Delessert,”  1848 ; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Delessert,  (Francois,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1780,  was  an  eminent  banker,  regent  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  liberal  patron 
of  arts  and  sciences.  Died  October  15,  1868. 

Deleuze,  d’luz,  (Joseph  Philippe  Francois,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Sisteron  in  1753.  He  was 
chosen  aide-naturaliste  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  1795,  and  librarian  to  the  same  in  1828.  He 
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translated  Thomson’s  “  Seasons”  into  French,  and  wrote 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1835. 

Deleyre,  d’  Ur,  (Alexandre,)  a  French  writer,  born 
near  Bordeaux  in  1726.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  associated  with  Diderot,  Rousseau,  etc. 
He  published  an  “Analysis  of  Bacon’s  Philosophy,” 
(1755,)  which  is  said  to  be  written  with  ability,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Encyclopedic.”  He  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Institute.  In  1793  he  was  a 
republican  member  of  the  Convention,  and  voted  for  the 
ieath  of  the  king.  Died  in  1797. 

See  J.  Lkbrkton,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  d’A.  Deleyre,”  1797. 

Delfau,  dSl'fo',  (Dom  Francois,)  a  French  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1637,  was  charged  by  his 
jrder  to  edit  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine.  Died  in  1676. 

Delfico,  d§l'fe-ko,  (Melchior,)  an  Italian  statesman 
*nd  able  writer  on  political  economy,  born  in  the  Abruzzo 
m  1744.  During  the  political  troubles  that  followed  the 
French  Revolution  he  found  refuge  in  the  republic  of  San 
Marino.  From  1806  to  1815  he  was  councillor  of  state 
at  Naples,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
integrity.  The  restored  king  Ferdinand  in  1815  made 
him  president  of  the  commission  of  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom.  His  most  important  works  are  a  “  History 
of  San  Marino,”  “  Researches  into  the  True  Character 
of  Roman  Jurisprudence,”  (1791,)  and  “Thoughts  on 
the  Uncertainty  and  Inutility  of  History,”  etc.,  (“  Pen- 
sieri  su’  la  Storia  e  su’  la  Incertezza  ea  Inutilita  della 
medesima,”  1806.)  He  also  wrote  an  Essay  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade.  Died  at  Teramo  in  1835. 

Delfino,  dSl-fee'no,  (Giovanni,)  Doge  of  Venice, 
elected  in  1356,  was  previously  procurator  of  Saint 
Mark.  He  found  the  republic  at  war  with  Louis,  King 
of  Hungary,  who  obtained  the  advantage  and  imposed 
the  conditions  of  peace  in  1358.  Died  in  1361. 

Delfino,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal  and  poet, 
bom  about  1618  of  a  patrician  family  in  Venice.  He 
wrote  “Cleopatra,”  and  other  tragedies,  in  verse,  the 
style  of  which  is  praised  by  Ginguene.  Died  in  1699. 

Delfoase,  dSl'foss',  (Noel  Joseph  Auguste,)  a  Bel¬ 
gian  advocate,  born  at  Liege  about  1810,  was  president  of 
the  Chamber  from  1852  to  April,  1855.  Died  in  1858. 

Delft,  (Gilles  de.)  See  Delphus. 

Delft,  dSlft,  or  DelfS  dSlf,  (Jacob  Willem,)  a  Dutch 
portrait-painter,  lived  at  Delft;  died  in  1601. 

Delft,  (Jacob  Willemszoon,)  a  skilful  Dutch  por¬ 
trait-painter,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1619;  died  in  1661. 

Delgado,  d&l-giPDo,  (Juan  Pinto,)  a  Spanish  Jew 
and  poet,  wrote  poems  on  Ruth  and  Esther,  (1627.) 

De  l’Huys.  See  Drouyn  de  l’Huys. 

Deliberatore,  (Niccolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Foligno,  flourished  about  1460. 

Delibes,  (Leon,)  a  French  composer  of  comic 
operas,  was  born  at  St.  Germain  du  Val  in  1836.  He 
became  a  director  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  1868,  and  a 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1880.  Died  in  1891. 

Delille  or  De  Lille,  d$h-l£l'  or  d’lfcl,  (Jacques,) 
L’Abb&,  an  eminent  French  didactic  poet,  born  at  Aigue- 
perse,  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  1738,  was  educated 
in  Paris.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  became  professor 
of  humanities  at  Amiens,  where  he  began  his  translation 
of  the  “Georgies”  of  Virgil,  which  he  published  in  1769. 
It  was  deemed  a  wonderful  performance  in  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been  overcome ; 
and  the  French  were  enraptured  to  learn  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  so  capable  cf  reproducing  the  grace,  harmony, 
and  variety  of  Virgil.  Voltaire  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  that  he  wrote  to  the  Academy  in  favour  of  the 
election  of  Delille.  He  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1774,  in  the  place  of  Condamine.  In  1780 
he  produced  “The  Gardens,”  (“Les  Jardins,”)  a  poem 
abounding  with  picturesque  descriptions  :  it  was  received 
with  great  favour,  and  translated  into  many  languages. 
For  several  years  before  the  Revolution  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
of  Latin  poetry  in  the  College  of  France.  To  escape 
from  the  anarchy  of  the  new  regime,  he  retired  in  1794 
to  Saint-Di6,  ana  afterwards  to  Switzerland,  where  he 


found  the  calm  seclusion  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
poetry.  During  this  period  of  absence,  part  of  which 
was  passed  in  London,  he  meditated  or  matured  several 
poems  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  Returning  to  Paris 
in  1801,  he  published  in  rapid  succession  a  poem  on  Pity, 
(1803,)  “Virgil’s  Eneid  translated  into  French  Verse,’ 
(1804,)  a  poetical  version  of  “Paradise  Lost,”  (1805,) 
and  “Imagination,”  a  poem,  (1806.)  The  last  three  are 
among  the  most  successful  of  his  works.  His  version 
of  the  “  Eneid”  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  language. 
“No  French  work,”  says  the  “ Biographie  Universelle,” 
“  presents  a  greater  number  of  rich  and  beautiful  images, 
or  more  harmonious  and  ingenious  verses,  than  his  poem 
on  the  Imagination.”  He  had  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
art  of  ennobling  words  by  their  application,  of  giving 
a  brilliant  colour  to  thoughts  and  a  sustained  harmony 
to  language.  Died  in  Paris  in  May,  1813. 

See  Lingay,  ‘‘filoge  de  Delille,”  1814;  Campenon,  “l£loge  d# 
Delille,”  1813;  Berville,  “£loge  de  J.  Delille,”  1817;  Filippo 
Mordani,  “  Elogio  storico  di  G.  Delille,”  1845 ;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G£n£rale ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1806. 

Deliniers,  deh-le'ne-aiR',  (Jacques  Antoine  Marie,) 
Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  born  at  Niort,  France,  in 
1756.  He  entered  the  French  navy,  became  a  captain, 
and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  South  America.  Having 
taken  command  of  a  Spanish  army,  he  captured  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  British  in  1807,  gained  great  popularity, 
and  became  viceroy.  About  1809  the  Junta  of  Spain 
sent  Cisneros  to  supersede  him.  In  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  followed,  Deliniers  supported  the 
royalist  cause,  was  made  prisoner,  and  shot  in  1810. 

Delisle  or  De  Lisle,  deh-l&l'  or  d’lfel,  (Claude,)  a 
French  writer  on  history  and  geography,  born  at  Vau- 
couleurs  in  1644.  After  practising  law  some  years,  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  history.  He 
published  a  “  Historic  Relation  of  Siam,”  an  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Geography,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Several  of 
his  sons  became  eminent  in  science.  Died  in  1720. 

Delisle,  deh-161',  [sometimes  anglicized  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  d?-lll',]  (Guillaume,)  a  French  geographer  of 
great  celebrity,  born  in  Paris  in  1675,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  In  early  youth  he  conceived  the  project  of 
reforming  the  system  of  geography ;  and,  having  accom¬ 
plished  this  difficult  task,  he  published,  in  1700,  a  map 
of  the  world,  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  and  other 
valuable  works,  which  procured  his  admission  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  According  to  Walckenaer,  he  is 
the  principal  author  of  the  modern  system  of  geography. 
He  published  afterwards  numerous  maps,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  obtained  a  European  reputation ;  and  he 
wrote  many  memoirs  on  geography,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy.  Louis  XV.  received 
lessons  from  Delisle,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  title 
of  first  geographer  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1726,  and 
Fontenelle  composed  his  eulogy. 

See  Nic^ron,  “ M^moires;"  ‘‘Biographie  Universelle.” 

Delisle,  (Joseph  Nicolas,)  an  eminent  French  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1688,  was  the  son  of  Claude, 
noticed  above.  In  1710  he  obtained  permission  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  dome  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  he  used  as  an 
observatory.  Received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1714,  he  communicated  to  it  his  observations.  In  1724 
he  visited  London,  and  by  the  influence  of  Newton  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  About  1725,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  empress  Catherine,  he  went  to 
Saint  Petersburg  to  found  a  school  of  astronomy,  and 
wrote  several  elementary  treatises  for  his  pupils.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1 747,  and  resumed  his  observations. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  a  “  Historical  Essay  on 
the  Progress  of  Astronomy  and  Geography,”  (1738.) 
Died  in  1768. 

See  Lalande,  “Notice  sur  De  Lisle,”  in  the  “ N^crologe  et 
Bibliographic  Astronomique ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GtSn^rale;” 
“  Biographie  Universelle.” 

Delisle,  (Louis,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
astronomer  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  accompanied  his  brother  Joseph  to  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1725.  Having  traversed  Siberia,  he  embarked  in  1741 
with  Captain  Behring  on  an  exploring  voyage,  but  died 
the  same  year.  He  had  written  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Proper 
Motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars,”  and  other  works. 
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De  Lisle,  (Rouget.)  See  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

Delisle  de  la  Drdvetifere,  d$h-l£l'  d?h  If  dRiv'- 
te-aiR',  (Louis  Francois,)  a  French  dramatic  author, 
born  in  Dauphine ;  died  in  1756. 

Delitzsch,  da'litsh,  (Franz,)  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1813,  published  a  “History  of  Jewish 
Poetry,”  (1836,)  “Christian  Apologetics,”  (1869,)  and 
many  other  works  of  high  value.  Died  March  4,  1890. 

Delitzsch,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  scholar,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  September  3,  1850.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Assyrian  Studies,”  (1876,)  “Assyrian  Reading 
Exercises,”  (2d  edition,  1878,)  and  “  Wo  lag  das  Para- 
dies?”  (1881.)  He  was  made  professor  of  Assyriology 
in  Leipsic  University. 

Delius,  a  name  of  Apollo,  which  see. 

Delius,  da'le-hs,  (Christoph  Traugott,)  a  German 
mineralogist,  born  in  Saxony  about  1730*  became  coun¬ 
sellor  for  the  department  01  mines  and  of  the  mint  in 
Vienna.  He  published  “Directions  for  the  Working  of 
Mines,”  (1773.)  Died  in  1779. 

Delius,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a  German  physician 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Wernigerode,  Saxony,  in  1720; 
died  in  1791. 

Delius,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German  Shakspeare  critic, 
born  at  Bremen,  September  19, 1813.  He  was  educated 
at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  1855  was  called  to  a  profes¬ 
sorship  of  the  Sanscrit,  Romance,  and  English  literatures 
at  Bonn.  Besides  valuable  works  on  Shakspeare,  he  pro¬ 
duced  treatises  and  papers  on  various  points  in  Proven- 
9al  literature,  the  Sardinian  dialects,  etc.  Died  in  1888. 

Della  Maria,  del'li  mi-ree'i,  (Dominique,)  a  com¬ 
poser  of  operatic  music,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1768; 
died  in  Paris  in  1800. 

Delling  or  Dellinger.  See  Norvi. 

Dello,  del'lo,  a  Florentine  painter,  born  in  1372,  re¬ 
sided  for  some  time  in  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  high 
reputation.  Died  in  1421. 

Dellon,  di'l^N',  (C.,)  a  French  physician  and  travel¬ 
ler,  born  about  1650,  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
in  1668.  He  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for  two 
years  by  the  Inquisition  at  Goa.  He  returned  home  in 
1677,  and  published  a  “  Narrative  of  his  Voyage,”  (1685.) 

Del  Mar,  (Alexander,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  at  New  York,  August  9,  1836.  He  edited  sev¬ 
eral  periodicals,  was  director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  member  of  the  United  States 
Monetary  Commission,  etc.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
“Gold  Money  and  Paper  Money,”  “History  of  the 
Precious  Metals,”  “Money  and  Civilization,”  “An¬ 
cient  Britain,”  “  The  Middle  Ages  Revisited,”  etc. 

Delmas,  dSl'mis',  (Antoine  Guillaume,)  an  able 
French  general,  born  near  Tulle  in  1768.  He  became 
general  of  brigade  in  1793,  and  took  command  of  a 
division,  with  which  he  obtained  several  successes  m 
1 794.  He  served  a  few  years  in  Italy,  where  he  was  the 
second  in  command  under  Joubert  in  1799.  In  1802 
he  offended  the  First  Consul,  and  was  dismissed  from 
service.  The  cause  of  this  disgrace  was  supposed  to 
be  a  reply  which  he  made  when  Bonaparte  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  ceremony  performed  in  honour 
of  the  Concordat.  “  A  piece  of  mummery,”  ( capucinade ,) 
said  Delmas:  “nothing  is  wanting  but  the  million  of 
men  who  have  perished  in  order  to  overthrow  what  you 
have  now  re-established.”  In  1813  he  again  commanded 
a  division,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

Delmas,  (Jean  Franqois  Bertrand,)  a  French 
Tacobin,  born  near  Toulouse  in  1754,  entered  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  in  1791.  In  the  Convention  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king,  (1792,)  and  for  the  destruction 
of  Robespierre  in  1794.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jacobins.  Died  in  1798. 

Delmas,  P£re,  a  French  priest  and  poet,  born  in 
Rouerguein  1733,  professed  rhetoric,  etc.  in  the  College 
of  Toulouse.  He  published  an  admired  Latin  poem  on 
the  pastoral  office,  entitled  “Art  of  Arts,”  etc.,  (“Ars 
Artium,”  etc.)  Died  in  1790. 

Delmatius,  [Fr.  Delmace.]  See  Dalmatius. 

Delminio.  See  Camillo. 

Delmont,  dSl'miN',  (Deodat,)  a  Flemish  historical 


painter,  bom  at  Saint-Tron  in  1581,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Rubens.  Descamps  praises  his 
design,  composition,  and  colouring.  Among  his  works  is 
an  “  Adoration  of  the  Kings.”  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1634. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Delmotte,  dfil'mot',  (Henri  Florent,)  a  Belgian 
litt£rateur>  born  at  Mons  in  1779,  was  a  member  c*  the 
Academy  of  Brussels,  and  author  of  a  great  number  of 
works  on  different  subjects.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Hbnnebert,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  H.  F.  Delmotte,”  1837. 

De  Lolme,  d$h-lolm',  (John  Louis,)  a  Swiss  lawyer 
and  author,  born  at  Geneva  in  1740.  Having  offended 
the  government  by  a  political  pamphlet,  he  consulted  his 
safety  by  emigrating  to  England,  where  he  lived  many 
years.  He  became  very  indigent,  and  received  aid  from 
the  literary  fund.  In  1771  he  published  “The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  England,”  originally  written  in  French,  which 
was  much  celebrated,  and  often  reprinted.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  an  English  edition  of  this  work.  It 
was  commended  by  Lord  Chatham  and  Chief- Justice 
Story.  The  author  of  “  Junius”  called  it  “a  performance 
deep,  solid,  and  ingenious.”  De  Lolme  wrote  a  few  other 
minor  works.  Died  in  Switzerland  in  1806. 

See  Charles  Coote,  “  Notice  of  De  Lolme,”  prefixed  to  hi* 
work,  “The  Constitution  of  England,”  1807. 

De  Long,  (George  Washington,)  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  New  York  in  1844.  He  studied 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  entered  the 
regular  service.  In  1874  he  served  on  an  expedition  to 
Northern  Greenland  under  Captain  Braine.  Lieutenant 
De  Long  in  1879  was  given  command  of  the  steamer 
Jeannette,  which  set  sail  from  San  Francisco  July  8,  and 
penetrated  the  Arctic  Ocean  via  Behring’s  Strait ;  but 
the  ship  was  crushed  in  the  ice,  June  12, 1881.  De  Long 
reached  the  delta  of  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  where  he 
died,  October  30,  1881.  His  remains  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  1884. 

Delord,  d’loR,  (Taxile,)  a  French  editor,  bom  at 
Avignon  in  1815.  He  became  chief  editor  of  the  “Cha¬ 
rivari,”  a  satirical  paper  of  Paris,  in  1842,  and  contributed 
to  the  “Siecle”  and  other  journals.  Died  in  1877. 

Delorme,  d’loRm,  (Charles,)  born  at  Moulins, 
France,  in  1584,  succeeded  his  father,  Jean,  as  physician 
to  Louis  XIII.,  and  was  very  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  acquired  the  friendship  of  Richelieu  and  Chancellor 
Seguier,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  Died  in  1678. 

Delorme,  (Jean,)  a  French  physician,  bom  at  Mou¬ 
lins  in  1547,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
for  some  time  professor  at  Montpellier.  He  became 
physician  to  Henry  IV.  in  1606,  and  afterwards  to  his 
successor,  Louis  XIII.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1626, 
and  died  in  1637. 

Delorme,  (Marion,)  a  famous  French  beauty  and 
courtesan,  born  at  Chilons,  in  Champagne,  about  1612. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  witty  and  intelligent. 
Her  salon  was  the  rendezvous  of  princes,  courtiers,  etc., 
including  Richelieu, De  Grammont,  and  Saint-Evremond 
Died  in  1650. 

See  Grammont,  “  M^moires ;”  “Vie  de  M.  Delorme,”  Paris, 
1805. 

Delorme,  (Philibert,)  an  eminent  French  architect, 
born  at  Lyons  about  1518,  studied  art  in  Rome,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1536.  After  erecting  several  fine  edifices 
in  Lyons,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  for  whom,  about  1564,  he  designea 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  which  is  regarded  as  his  best 
production.  She  appointed  him  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  several  benefices  in  the  church.  He  was  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Chateau  de  Meudon  and  the  Chateau  d’Anet, 
which  were  much  admired.  He  published  a  work  on 
architecture,  and  a  treatise  entitled  “New  Inventions 
for  Building  well  at  Little  Expense,”  (1561.)  “He  di¬ 
vested  his  art  of  Gothic  habiliments,”  says  Milizia,  “and 
arrayed  it  in  those  of  ancient  Greece.”  Died  in  1577. 

See  Milizia,  “M&noires  sur  les  Architectes ;”  Pingeron, 
“Vies  des  Architectes  anciens  et  modemes;”  Collet,  “Notice  sur 
P.  Delorme  ;”  Flacheron,  “  Eloge  de  P.  Delorme.” 

Delorme,  (Pierre  Claude  Franqois,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1783.  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Death  of  Hero  and  Leander,”  (1814,)  “Eve 
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Plucking  the  Forbidden  Fruit,”  (1834,)  and  a  “  Repose 
in  Egypt,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1859. 

Delort^  d’loR,  (Jacques  Antoine  Adrien,)  Baron, 
a  French  general,  born  at  Arbois  in  1773.  He  com¬ 
manded  with  Mat  in  1812  at  the  battle  of  Castalla, 
and  became  general  of  division  in  February,  1814-  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo  in  1815,  and  in  1837 
was  made  a  peer.  Died  in  1846. 

Delort,  (Joseph,)  a  French  historian,  born  at  Mirande 
(Gers)  in  1789.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  History  of  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1842. 

Deloy,  d’lwi,  (Jean  Baptiste  Aim6,)  a  French  poet, 
born  near  Lure  in  1798  ;  died  in  1834. 

See  Saintb-Beuvb,  “  Portraits  contemporains.” 

Delpech,  d51'p4sh',  (Franqois  S£raphin,)  a  skilful 
French  designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1778;  died  in  1825. 

Delpech,  (Jacques  Mathieu,)  a  French  physician 
and  skilful  surgeon,  born  at  Toulouse  about  1775.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  faculty 
of  Montpellier,  (1812,)  where  he  lectured  with  success, 
and  published  several  treatises  on  surgery,  among  which 
is  an  important  work,  entitled  ‘‘Summary  of  Diseases 
called  Surgical,”  (“Precis  des  Maladies  reputees  chi- 
rurgicales,”  1815.)  He  was  murdered  in  1832  by  a  man 
named  Duceptos. 

See  F.  Buisson,  “Parall&le  de  Delpech  et  Dupuytren,”  1841; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Delphinus.  See  Delfino. 

Del'phus,  (Algidius,)  sometimes  called  Gilles  de 
Delft,  was  professor  of  theology  in  Paris  in  1507.  Eras¬ 
mus  praised  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry.  Among  his  works 
are  a  Latin  poetical  version  of  Saint  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  a  commentary  on  Ovid’s  “  De  Remedio 
Amoris.” 

Delpit,  dSl'pe',  (Albert,)  a  French  author,  born  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  January  30,  1849.  His  father, 
a  rich  tobacconist,  sent  him  to  France  to  school,  and  he 
became  a  protSgi of  the  elder  Dumas.  He  served  against 
the  Germans  in  1870-71,  and  produced  “  L’lnvasion,”  (a 
poem,  1872,)  some  plays,  and  many  romances,  including 
“Les  Compagnons  du  Roi,”  (1873,)  “Jean  Nu-Pieds,” 
(1874,)  “  Les  Fils  de  Joie,”  (1877,)  “Le  Mariage 
d’Odette,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  about  January  1,  1893. 

Delpon  de  Livernon,  dSFpAN'  deh  le'v&R'n6N', 
(Jacques  Antoine,)  a  French  writer  and  antiquary, 
born  in  1778,  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Liberty  of  Worship,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1833. 

Delporte,  dSl'poRt',  (Franqois,)  a  French  agricultu¬ 
rist,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1746;  died  in  1819. 

Delrieu,  d&'r^-uh',  (Etienne  Joseph  Bernard,)  a 
French  dramatic  author,  born  in  1761,  was  for  a  long 
time  regent  of  rhetoric  at  Versailles.  He  wrote  nume¬ 
rous  dramas,  which  had  a  moderate  success,  and  gained 
a  durable  reputation  by  his  tragedy  of  “  Artaxerxes,” 
(1808,)  which  procured  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
francs.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Qu4rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Delrio,  dfil-ree'o, (Martin  Antoine,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1551,  was  master  of  ten  or  more 
languages.  He  became  procureur-g^ndral  of  Brabant 
in  1578,  removed  to  Valladolid  in  1580,  and  obtained 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Douay  in  1589.  He  wrote 
“Notes  on  Claudian’s  Poems,”  and  other  critical  works. 
His  “Essay  on  Magic”  (1599)  was  once  popular.  Died 
in  1608. 

Delsarte,  dSl'sfRt',  (Franqois  Alexandre  Nicolas 
Ch£ri,)  a  French  singer  and  teacher  of  elocution,  was 
born  at  Solesmes,  December  19,  1811.  He  was  trained 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris,  and  won  a  high  repute  as  a 
teacher  of  dramatists  and  as  a  singer  of  declamatory 
music.  He  published  “Archives  de  Chant,”  works  on 
voice-culture,  and  a  number  of  novels.  Died  at  Paris, 
July  19,  1871. 

Delta.  See  Moir,  (David  Macbeth.) 

Deluc,  d’liik,  (Guillaume  Antoine,)  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  geologist  noticed  below,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1729,  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  his  geolo¬ 
gical  excursions  and  other  scientific  labours.  He  wrote 
numerous  treatises  on  mineralogy  and  geology,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  “Journal  ae  Physique”  and  other 


periodicals.  They  indicate  accurate  observation  and  a 
philosophic  mind.  Died  in  1812. 

Deluc  or  De  Luc,  deh-lbok',  [Fr.  pron.  d’liik,]  (Jean 
Andr6,)  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Geneva 
in  1727.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  geology  and  other 
sciences.  He  improved  the  thermometer,  and  measured 
the  height  of  mountains  more  exactly  than  any  one  had 
previously  done,  by  means  of  the  portable  barometer 
which  he  invented.  In  1772  he  published  his  “  Researches 
on  the  Modifications  of  the  Atmosphere,”  an  excellent 
work,  which  was  then  the  most  complete  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  About  1773  he  visited  England,  and  was  chosen 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  reader  to  the  queen, 
who  gave  him  a  lodging  in  Windsor  Castle.  In  1778  he 
produced  his  great  work  on  geology,  “  Letters,  Physical 
and  Moral,  on  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,”  in 
which  he  maintains  the  accordance  of  the  Mosaic  history 
with  the  facts  of  geology.  The  theories  advanced  in  this 
excited  much  opposition,  but  were  supported  at  one  time 
by  Cuvier.  He  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  present 
continents  to  causes  no  longer  operative,  to  a  great  and 
sudden  revolution  which  occurred  four  or  five  thousand 
years  ago.  His  “  Letters  to  Blumenbach  on  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth”  (1798)  increased  his  reputation 
as  a  geologist.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 
(in  French,)  among  which  are  a  “  Summary  of  Bacon’s 
Philosophy,”  and  “Geological  Journeys  m  Northern 
Europe,”  (1810.)  Died  at  Windsor  in  1817. 

See  Senebier,  “Histoire  litteraire  de  Gen&ve,”  tome  iii. ;  Qu£- 
rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Delvaux,  dSl'vo',  [LaL  Vallen'sis,]  (Andr£,)  a  Bel¬ 
gian  jurist  and  canonist,  born  in  1569;  died  in  1636. 

Delvig,  dSl'viG,  a  Russian  poet,  born  in  1798;  died 
in  1831. 

Delvincourt,  dfil'v&N'kooR',  (Claude  Etienne,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1762.  When  the  schools 
of  law  were  reorganized,  in  1805,  he  obtained  a  chair  in 
the  capital,  and  began  the  first  public  course  on  the  new 
civil  code.  In  1810  he  became  dean  of  the  faculty  in 
the  University.  At  the  restoration  in  1814  he  retained 
this  place,  and  was  chosen  royal  censor.  He  published 
in  1808  “Institutes  of  French  Law,”  which  is  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1831. 

See  De  Portbts,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc  de  M.  Delvincourt,” 
1832. 

Delzons,  dSl'ziN',  (Alexis  Joseph,)  a  brave  French 
general,  bom  at  Aurillac  in  1775,  joined  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  (1798,)  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade  in  1801.  As  general  of  division,  he  commanded 
the  army  of  Illyria  in  1811.  In  1812  he  fought  at  Boro¬ 
dino,  and  was  killed  in  battle  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  in  the  same  year. 

See  S£gur,  “  Campagne  de  la  Russie.” 

Demabuse  See  Mabuse, 

Demachy,  d’mt'she',  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1728.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  “Elements  of  Chemistry,”  (2  vols.,  1766,)  and 
refused  to  adopt  the  theories  of  Lavoisier.  Died  in  1803. 

Demade.  See  Demades. 

De-ma'dea,  [Gr.  ArjfiaSrjt ;  Fr.  D£made,  di'mtd',]  an 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  noted  for  his  witticisms, 
venality,  and  profligacy.  He  entered  public  life  about 
350  b.c.,  became  an  opponent  or  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 
and  acquired  great  influence  by  his  eloquence,  wit,  and 
other  talents.  He  usually  spoke  extempore.  After  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  he  acted  with  the  party  of  the  King 
of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  was  bribed ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  authors  of  the  peace  between  Philip  and  the 
Athenians.  He  was  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe  from 
Harpalus,  and  for  a  subsequent  offence  was  sentenced 
to  exclusion  from  political  functions;  but  a  few  years 
later  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Antipater,  (or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  of  Cassander,)  in  318  b.c. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xvi.,  xviL,  and  xviii. ;  Plu¬ 
tarch,  “Demosthenes;”  Suidas,  ;  Ruhnkkn,  “Historia 

critica  Oratorum  Grascorum;”  Freytag,  “De  Demade,”  175a;  H. 
Lhardy,  “Dissertatio  de  Demade  Oratore,”  Berlin,  1834. 

De  Maistre.  See  Maistre. 

Demante,  d$h-mflNt',  (Antoine  Marie,)  a  French 
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jurist,  and  professor  of  civil  law  at  Paris,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1789.  He  published  an  excellent  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Programme  du  Cours  de  Droit  civil  Franjais,” 
(3  vols.,  1830.)  Died  in  1856. 

Ddmarate.  See  Demaratus. 

Dem-a-ra'tus,  [Gr.  A^aparof,]  a  native  of  Corinth, 
•migrated  to  Etruria  about  650  b.c.,  and  became  a  prince. 
He  was  the  father  of  Aruns  and  Lucumo. 

Demaratus,  [Fr.  DAmarate,  di'mf'rit',]  King  of 
Sparta,  began  to  reign  jointly  with  Cleomenes  about  510 
B.c.  He  quarrelled  with  his  colleague,  who  caused  him 
to  be  deposed  about  491,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
a  son  of  the  late  king  Ariston.  He  retired  to  Persia, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Darius  I.  He  gave 
wise  counsels  to  Xerxes  on  the  invasion  of  Greece,  and 
is  said  to  have  secretly  informed  the  Spartans  that  such 
an  event  was  impending. 

See  Herodotus,  books  v.,  vi.,  vii ;  Xenophon,  “  Hellenica.” 

Dembarrfcre,  dftN'bi'raiR',  (Jean,)  Count,  a  French 
general  and  engineer,  born  at  Tarbes  in  1747,  became  a 
general  of  division  in  1794,  and  obtained  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  engineers  in  Italy.  In  1805  he  was  chosen 
a  senator,  and  retired  from  the  army.  Died  in  1828. 

Dembinski,  d&m-bin'skee,  (Henry,)  a  Polish  gene¬ 
ral,  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  in  1791.  In  1830 
he  took  arms  for  Polish  independence,  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
actions.  He  made  a  masterly  retreat  from  Lithuania  in 
July,  1831,  and  went  into  exile  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  In  February,  1849,  he  was  appointed  by  Kossuth 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  army ;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  Gorgei,  and  other  officers,  to 
serve  under  a  Pole,  he  was  soon  superseded.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  quartermaster-general  under  Mesza- 
ros,  and  commanded  at  Temesvar,  (August,  1849,)  where 
the  Hungarians  were  finally  defeated.  Died  in  1864. 

Dembowski,  d§m-bov'skee,  (Edward,)  a  Polish 
writer,  born  in  Plock  about  1810;  died  in  1846. 

Dembowski,  (Louis  Mathieu,)  Baron,  a  general 
in  the  French  army,  bom  at  Gora  in  1769 ;  died  in  1812. 

Demeste,  d$h-m£st',  (Jean,)  a  Flemish  surgeon  and 
chemist,  born  in  1743,  lived  at  Liege;  died  in  1783. 

De-me't^r,  [A^r^p,]  the  name  of  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Greek  divinities,  identified  with  the  Ceres  of  the 
Roman  mythology.  (See  Ceres.) 

De-me'trl-us,  [A 7/fiijTpcoc,]  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.c. 

Demetrius,  a  Greek  sculptor,  flourished  about  350 
B.c.  Among  his  chief  works  was  a  statue  of  Minerva, 
called  “Musica,”  because  the  motion  of  the  serpents 
on  the  Gorgon’s  head  produced  a  musical  sound,  when 
struck,  much  like  the  sound  of  a  lyre.  He  was  blamed  by 
the  ancients  for  too  closely  copying  nature  in  his  works. 

Demetrius  I.  See  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Demetrius  IL,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  became 
King  of  Macedon  in  243  B.c,  as  successor  to  his  father. 
He  married  first  a  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theos,  and 
then  Phthia,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  After  a 
reign  of  ten  years,  he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Philip  III. 

Demetrius,  a  Macedonian  prince,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  207  b.c,  was  the  second  son  of  Philip 
III.,  and  brother  of  Perseus,  (Perses.)  When  Philip  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  Demetrius  was  delivered  to  the 
victors  as  a  hostage.  Having  returned  home,  he  was 
sent  as  an  ambassador  by  Philip  to  defend  him  against 
certain  charges  before  the  Roman  senate,  whose  favour 
he  gained  by  his  ingenuous  modesty.  Perseus,  by  false 
accusations,  induced  his  father  to  put  Demetrius  to  death 
about  180  b.c. 

See  Polybius,  “  History,”  books  xviiL,  xx.,  xxiii.,  and  xxiv. 

Demetrius  L  and  II.,  (Kings  of  Syria.)  See  Deme¬ 
trius  Soter,  and  Demetrius  Nicator. 

De-me'trl-us  IL,  King  of  Georgia,  succeeded  his 
fhther,  David  III.,  in  1126.  He  waged  a  long  war  with 
the  Turks,  who  fought  for  the  possession  of  Armenia 
and  sometimes  invaded  Georgia.  He  died  in  1158,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  David  IV. 

Demetrius  HL,  King  of  Georgia,  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  David  V.,  reigned  from  1272  to  1289,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  David  VI. 


De-me'trt-us,  IRuss.  Dmitri,  dmee'tRee,]  Czar  of 
Russia,  usually  styled  “  the  False  Demetrius,  claimed 
to  be  the  son  of  Ivan  IV.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  lei 
a  minor  son,  who  was  reported  to  have  died,  or  to  haw 
been  killed,  in  1591.  During  the  reign  of  Boris  in  Russia 
about  1603,  Demetrius  raised  an  army  of  Poles,  invaded 
Russia,  and  fought  several  battles  with  various  success 
until  Boris  died,  in  1605,  when  Demetrius  obtained  the 
throne  without  further  opposition.  His  subjects,  offended 
by  his  partiality  to  foreign  customs,  and  by  the  insolence 
of  his  Polish  soldiers,  revolted  and  put  him  to  death  in 
1606.  Prince  Shuisky  (or  Schuiskoi)  was  then  proclaimed 
Czar,  as  Basil  III. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire  Universelle Karamzin,  “  Histoire  de 
1’ Empire  de  Russie Prosper  M6rim£b,  “fipisode  de  l’Histoire 
de  Russie  ;  les  faux  D^m^trius,”  1852. 

Demetrius,  [Russ.  Dmitri,]  the  False,  the  second 
of  that  name  who  made  pretensions  to  the  Russian  crown. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Shuisky,  this  person  asserted 
that  he  was  the  Czar  Demetrius.  He  found  many  par¬ 
tisans,  was  recognized  by  the  wife  of  the  late  Czar, 
and  was  enabled  to  besiege  Moscow  with  an  army,  but 
was  killed  in  1610  by  some  Tartars  who  served  in  his 
guard.  Schiller  and  Pushkin  have  dramatized  the  storj 
of  these  impostors. 

See  Prosper  M£rim£e,  “ Upisode  de  l’Histoire  de  Russie;  let 
faux  D£m£trius,”  1852. 

Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  about  150  b.c. 

Demetrius  of  Apamea,  a  Greek  physician  of  un¬ 
known  date,  who  is  often  cited  by  Coelius  Aurelianus. 

Demetrius  of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historian,  lived 
about  280  b.c. 

Demetrius  of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
flourished  about  60  b.c.  He  was  author  of  an  important 
critical  and  historical  work  which  treated  of  authors  that 
bore  the  same  name,  (“Peri  homonymon  Poieton  kai 
suggraphedn.”) 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
lived  about  150  b.c. 

Demetrius  of  Sunium,  a  Greek  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  acquired  celebrity  as  a  teacher  in  the  first  century. 
He  lived  some  time  at  Corinth,  visited  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  by  Vespasian. 
He  is  eulogized  by  Seneca,  who  quotes  his  maxims.  . 

De-me'trl-us  <gjf-do'nI-us,  a  Greek  or  Byzantine 
theologian  and  writer,  held  high  offices  under  John  Can- 
tacuzene.  He  entered  a  cloister  in  1355. 

De-me'trl-us  Mos'-ehus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived 
about  1450,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  “  Marriage  of  Paris 
and  Helen,”  printed  in  1510. 

De-me'trl-us  Ni-ca'tor,  [Ni/carwp,]  King  of  Syria, 
was  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  146  b.c.,  after  defeating  the  usurper  Balas.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Cleopatra,  an  Egyptian  princess.  In  a  war  with  the 
Parthians  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  his  absence  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  usurped  the  throne.  On  his 
release  from  captivity,  he  again  obtained  the  kingdom  \ 
but  his  misgovernment  provoked  a  general  revolt  of  his 
subjects,  and  he  was  assassinated  at  Tyre  in  126  B.c.,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife  Cleopatra. 

See  Justin,  books  xxxv.,  xxxvi.,  and  xxxviii. 

De-me'trl-us  Pep-a-gom'e-nus,  [Aj^rpiof  Ueirayo- 
juzvof,]  a  Greek  physician,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  gout,  which  has  some 
merit  It  was  printed  in  Greek  in  1558.  He  was  phy 
sician  to  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  reigned 
from  1260  to  1282. 

De-me'trl-us  Pha-le'reus,  for  fa-lee're-us, )  (Fr, 
D£m£trius  de  PhalAre,  di'mVtRe'iis'  d?h  ff'laiR',\ 
a  distinguished  Grecian  orator  and  philosopher,  born 
at  Phale'rum,  in  Attica,  about  345  B.c.,  was  a  pupil  of 
Theophrastus  in  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
condemned  to  death  with  Phocion,  but  saved  himself 
by  flight  About  316  B.c.  Cassander  appointed  him  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Athens,  which  for  ten  years  enjoyed  prosperity 
under  his  wise  and  popular  administration.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected  to  him  by  the 
Athenians.  When  Athens  was  taken  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  in  306,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy, 
King  of  Egypt  He  died  in  Egypt  about  284  b.c.  He 
wrote  historical  and  philosophical  works,  which  are  all 
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lost  Cicero  and  other  ancient  writers  extol  his  merit 
as  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius  ;  Cicero,  “  Brutus,”  and  “  De  Oratore 
H.  Dohrn,  “  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Demetrii  Phalerei,”  1825 ;  Bonamy, 
“  Vie  de  DiJm^trius  de  Phal&re,”  in  the  “  Mlmoires  de  l’Acad4mie 
des  Inscriptions,”  tome  viii. 

De-me'trl-us  Pol-X-or-ge'teS,  [Gr.  A rjfJjTpio^  Tlofaop- 
ktittjc;  Fr.  D6m6trius  Poliorc^te,  di'mi'tRe'iis'  po'le'- 
oR's&t',]  born  about  335  B.c.,  was  the  son  of  Antigo- 
nus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals  and  successors.  From 
his  great  success  as  a  commander,  he  was  surnamed 
Poliorcetes,  or  “  taker  of  cities.”  He  delivered  Athens 
from  the  dominion  of  Cassander,  and  commanded  his 
father’s  army  in  the  war  against  Ptolemy.  About  306 
he  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  Ptolemy,  and  took 
Cyprus.  At  the  siege  of  Rhodes  he  displayed  great  skill 
as  engineer,  but  was  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  take  the 
city.  After  his  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
(299  b.c.,)  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Seleucus,  and  again 
made  himself  master  of  Athens.  Having  been  invited 
to  mediate  in  a  dispute  between  two  claimants  to  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  he  killed  one,  and  usurped  the  throne 
himself,  in  294.  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  declared  war 
against  him,  and  expelled  him  from  Macedon.  He  died 
about  283,  leaving  a  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  Demetrius 
possessed  military  talents  of  a  high  order.  Plutarch 
draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  Mark  Antony. 

See  Plutarch,  “Demetrius,”  and  “Pyrrhus ;”  Appian,  passim; 
Rollin,  “Ancient  History;”  Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xix.,  xx., 
and  xxi. ;  Justin,  books  xv.  and  xvi. ;  J.  C.  de  Wit,  “Dissertatio 
de  Demetno  Poliorcete,”  1840. 

De-me'trl-us  So't?r,  [A rifirp-pioc  Iottjp,]  King  of 
Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  ana  was  born 
aoout  185  B.c.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  a  hostage,  where  he  was  detained  many  years,  while 
his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphanes  obtained  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  Seleucus  in  175  B.c.  In  161  Demetrius 
escaped  from  Rome,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
Syrians.  The  Maccabees  bravely  and  successfully  main* 
tained  the  cause  of  the  Jews  against  the  army  of  this 
prince.  Alexander  Balas,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  entered  Syria  with  an  army,  and,  in  a  battle 
that  followed,  Demetrius  was  killed,  150  b.c.  His  son, 
Demetrius  Nicator,  became  king  a  few  years  afterwards. 

See  Polybius,  “  History,”  books  xxxi.,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiii. ;  Ar- 
pian,  “  Syriaca  ;”  Justin,  book  xxxv. 

Demetz,  d?h-m4s',  (Fr£d£ric  Auguste,)  a  French 
philanthropist,  born  in  1 796,  became  a  judge  in  Paris.  In 
1836  he  visited  the  United  States  with  De  Tocqueville, 
to  examine  the  prisons  of  that  country.  He  founded 
about  1840,  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  an  institution  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  which  has  been  very 
successful  and  has  become  the  model  after  which  others 
are  formed.  His  system  is  very  popular  in  England, 
where  it  has  been  tried  near  London.  Died  Nov.  2, 1873. 

Demeulemeester,  d^h-muh'l^h-mas't^r,  ?  (Joseph 
Charles,)  a  Belgian  engraver,  born  at  Bruges  in  1771. 
He  engraved  some  frescos  of  biblical  subjects  painted 
by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  Died  in  1836. 

Demeunier,  d&'muh'ne-i',  or  Desmeunier,  d&'- 
muh'ne-i',  (Jean  Nicolas  Jan  able  French  writer,  born 
at  Nozeroy  in  1 75 1.  He  was  secretary  of  Monsieur  (after¬ 
wards  Louis  XVIII.)  when  the  Revolution  began,  was 
elected  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  became  a 
senator  in  1802.  He  translated  several  histories  and 
voyages  of  discovery  from  the  English,  and  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works, an  “Essay  on  the  United  States,”  (of 
North  America,)  (1786,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  the  Customs 
of  Various  Nations,  (“Esprit  des  Usages,”  etc.,  1776,) 
which  induced  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  flattering  letter. 
Died  in  1814. 

Demidof,  dSm-e-dof7  or  d§m'e-dof,  Demidov,  or 
Demidow,  the  founder  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  Rus¬ 
sian  family  of  Demidof,  was  a  native  of  Toola,  (Tula.) 
He  became  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  Peter  the  Great  He  established 
the  first  iron-foundry  in  Siberia.  His  descendants,  about 
1725,  discovered  the  gold-mines  of  Kolyvan. 

Demidof,  Demidov,  or  Demidow,  (Anatoli,) 
Count,  a  rich  Russian  capitalist,  a  son  of  the  following, 
was  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  science  and  literature. 
He  was  born  at  Florence  about  1812.  In  1839  he  pub- 
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lished,  in  French,  “Travels  in  Southern  Russia  and  the 
Crimea,  through  Hungary,”  etc.,  the  result  of  an  explor¬ 
ing  expedition  performed  by  him  in  company  with  several 
artists  and  savants.  He  married  in  1840  Mathilde,  a 
daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Died  in  1870. 

Demidof,  Demidov,  or  Demidow,  (Nikolai,) 
Count,  a  learned  Russian  noble,  noted  for  benevolence, 
bom  near  Saint  Petersburg  in  1774,  inherited  from  his 
father  a  fortune  in  mines  and  forges.  He  studied  the 
sciences,  and  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which 
he  applied  in  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  arts.  He 
made  great  improvements  in  the  processes  of- mining 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  established  for  his 
vassals  an  academy  of  fine  arts.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1828,  leaving  two  sons,  Paul  and  Anatoli.  He  had 
been  chosen  a  privy  councillor  by  the  emperor  Paul  I. 

See  V.  MUller,  “  Notice  sur  la  Viepriv^e  de  N.  Demidof,”  183a 

Demidof,  Demidov,  or  Demidow,  (Paul,)  of  the 
same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Revel  about 
1738.  He  cultivated  natural  history,  and  made  a  rich 
collection  of  specimens,  which  he  presented  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Moscow.  He  founded  the  Demidof  Lyceum 
at  Yaroslav  about  1800.  Died  in  1826. 

Demidof;  Demidov,  or  Demidow,  (Prokop,)  born 
in  Moscow  about  1730,  was  the  proprietor  of  gold-mines 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  product  of  which,  it  is  said, 
made  him  the  richest  subject  of  Russia.  He  was  the 
uncle  of  Count  Nikolai,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1786. 

De  Mille,  (Harry  Churchill,)  an  American 
dramatist,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1850.  He  wrote, 
in  collaboration  with  others,  “The  Main  Line,” 
“  Lord  Chumley,”  “The  Charity  Ball,”  and  “  Men  and 
Women.”  Died  February  10,  1893. 

De  Mille,  de-mil',  (James,)  a  Canadian  novelist,  born 
at  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  August,  1837,  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1854.  He  was  professor  of  the 
classical  languages  in  Acadia  College,  1860-65,  and 
professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  in  Dalhousie  College, 
1865-80.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “Helena’s 
Household,”  (1858,)  “The  Dodge  Club,”  (1866,)  “The 
American  Baron,”  (1870,)  “  A  Comedy  of  Terrors,”  (1871,) 
“The  Cryptogram,”  (1871,)  also  a  work  on  rhetoric, 
(1878,)  and  several  stories  for  boys.  Died  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  January  28,  1880.  , 

Demme,  cfem'meh,  (Hermann  Christoph  Gott¬ 
fried,)  a  popular  German  moralist  and  novelist,  bom 
at  Miihlhausen  in  1760.  His  nom-de-plume  was  Karl 
Stille,  (stil'leh.)  He  became  superintendent-general  at 
Altenburg  in  1801.  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Farmer 
Martin  and  his  Father,”  (2  vols.,  1793,)  and  “Abend- 
stunden,”  (2  vols.,  1804.)  Died  in  1822. 

Demmin,  dSm-meen',  (August  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  art-critic,  born  at  Berlin,  April  1,  1823.  Until  1872 
he  lived  chiefly  in  Paris,  travelling  extensively  in  various 
countries.  He  published  many  art-criticisms,  articles 
on  political  economy,  works  on  ceramics,  heraldry, 
monograms,  etc.  Died  June  16,  1898. 

Ddmocede.  See  Democedes. 

Dem-o-§e'des,  [Gr.  Arjp.0KT/6j]g  ;  Fr.  D^moc&de,  d&'- 
mo's&d',]  an  eminent  Greek  physician  of  Crotona,  born 
about  550  b.c.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Samos  by  the 
Persians,  and  carried  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  whose  favour 
he  gained  by  his  medical  skill.  The  king  rewarded  him 
richly,  but  refused  him  permission  to  return  home.  The 
queen  Atossa,  who  had  been  cured  by  him,  promised  to 
aid  him  in  escaping  from  captivity,  and  persuaded  Darius 
to  send  him  with  a  small  party  of  Persians  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  Greece  with  hostile  designs.  When  they 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  Persians  were  arrested,  and 
Democedes  escaped  to  Crotona. 

De-mo-eh'a-res,  [Gr.  A? jfioxaprjc;  Fr.  DAmocharAs, 
di'mo'ki'rSs'j  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  nephew  of 
Demosthenes.  His  public  career  began  about  322 
b.c.,  soon  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.  After  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  307, 
Demochares  was  the  cnief  of  the  patriotic  party.  He 
was  exiled  about  295,  but  returned  in  287  or  286  b.c., 
and  managed  the  finances  with  ability  and  success.  He 
was  living  in  280  B.c.  He  left  a  history  of  his  own  time, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
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D6mocrate.  See  Democrates. 

De-moc'ra-te§,  [Gr.  ATjpoKpanji' ;  Fr.  D£mocrate, 
dil'mo'kR&t',]  an  Athenian  orator,  who  lived  about  350 
b.c.,  was  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  Aristotle  has 
preserved  one  of  his  oratio.fis. 

Ddmocrite  or  Democrito.  See  Democritus. 

De-moc'rl-tus,  [Gr.  A lyioicpiTOs ;  Fr.  D£mocrite, 
d&'mo'kR&t';  It  and  Sp.  Democrito,  di-mok're-to,] 
a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Abdera,  in 
Thrace,  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  large  fortune.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  variously  given  between  490  and  460 
j.c.  He  received  early  lessons  from  some  Chaldean 
Magi  left  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Leucippus.  Having 
inherited  one  hundred  talents  upon  the  division  of  his 
father’s  estate,  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia, 
and  India,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  When  his  patri¬ 
mony  was  spent,  he  returned  to  Abdera,  and  read  in 
public  one  of  his  works,  which,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  procured  him  a  large  present  of  money  and 
great  honours  from  the  people.  His  love  of  study 
and  of  solitude  induced  him  to  decline  the  political  pre¬ 
eminence  which  the  citizens  of  Abdera  offered  to  him. 
There  is  a  prevalent  tradition  that  he  was  habitually 
laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind. 

Democritus  possessed  a  profound  and  original  genius 
for  philosophy.  He  was  versed  in  geometry,  logic, 
physics,  natural  history,  and  ethics,  and  wrote  many 
works  on  these  subjects  ;  but  none  of  them  has  come 
down  to  us.  Cicero  informs  us  that  his  style  was  as 
charming  as  that  of  Plato.  His  atomic  philosophy  pre¬ 
sents  in  some  respects  a  great  analogy  to  that  which 
prevails  in  the  present  time.  He  supposed  that  the 
universe  is  composed  of  empty  space  and  of  indivisible 
atoms,  which  are  infinite  in  number,  and  which  by  their 
different  motions  and  affinities  produce  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  He  taught  that  matter  is  eternal,  and 
that  the  mind  or  soul  is  the  motion  of  round  fiery  atoms. 
He  ascribed  sensation  to  images  or  emanations  flowing 
from  its  objects.  Many  of  his  theories  were  adopted  by 
Epicurus,  and  illustrated  by  Lucretius  in  his  poem  “  De 
Rerum  Natura.”  Democritus  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years  or  more.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
work  of  Plato,  who  was  his  contemporary. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy;”  Diogenes  Laertius;  Tenne- 
uann,  “Geschichte  der  Philosophie ;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca 
Gr«eca;”  Burchard,  “Commentatio  critica  de  Democriti  de  Sensi¬ 
ble  Philosophia,”  1830;  F.  G.  A.  Mullach,  “Democriti  Operum 
Fragmenta,”  or  “De  Philosophi  Vita  Scriptis  et  Platitis,”  1843. 

Demogeot,  d§m'o-zho',  (Jacques  Claude,)  a  French 
author,  born  in  Paris,  July  5,  1808.  He  became  a  noted 
instructor,  and  for  many  years  was  a  professor  in  the 
Sorbonne.  His  principal  works  are  an  excellent  “  His- 
toire  de  la  Literature  fran5aise,”  (1852,)  and  a  “  Histoire 
des  Literatures  &rang&res,”  (1880.)  Died  Jan.  9,  1894. 

Demoivre,  deh-mw&vR',  (Abraham,)  an  eminent 
mathematician,  bom  at  Vitry  (Champagne)  in  1667,  was 
the  son  of  Protestant  parents.  In  consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  he  emigrated  to 
London,  where  he  taught  mathematics,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Newton.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  llis  reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  to  the  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions. 
He  published  in  1730  “Analytical  Miscellanies,”  (“Mis¬ 
cellanea  Analytica,”  etc.,)  which  presented  ingenious  and 
original  ideas  on  the  subject,  also  “The  Doctrine  of 
Chances,”  and  “Annuities  on  Lives.”  Died  in  1754. 

See  Maty,  “  M^moire  sur  la  Vie  de  Abraham  Demoivre ;”  Mon- 
tucla,  “  H»stoire  des  Math^matiques.” 

Demolombe,  d^h-mo'liMb',  (Jean  Charles  Flo- 
rent,)  a  French  jurist,  bom  in  1804;  died  in  1887. 

De'mon,  [A rjfujv,]  an  Athenian  orator,  who  lived  about 
330  b.c.,  was  a  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

De-mo'nax,  [Arjfiuvai^  a  Cynic  philosopher,  born  in 
Cyprus,  lived  at  Athens  about  150  a.d.,  and  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Lucian.  The  latter  esteemed  him  as  one  of 
the  best  or  wisest  philosophers  of  that  time. 

Demons,  di'miN',  (Claude,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1591 ;  died  after  1628. 


Demont,  d?h-m6N',  Count,  a  French  general,  bom  at 
Courbevoie.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
for  his  conduct  at  Austerlitz.  Died  in  1826. 

De-moph'a-neS,  [Gr.  ArjpcrjtavT]^ ;  Fr.  D^mophank, 
d&'mo'ffn',]  a’  Greek  Platonic  philosopher  of  Megalo¬ 
polis,  aided  Aratus  to  restore  liberty  to  Sicyon. 

Demophilus.  See  Damophilus. 

De-moph'I-lus,  [A rjpxxpi^og,]  a  Greek  historian,  lived 
about  320  b.c.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Ephorus,  who  was  his  father. 

Demophilus,  [Fr.  D£mophile,  d&'mo'fH',]  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean  philosopher  of  uncertain  epoch.  He  left  a  work 
on  morality  called  “  B iov  Qepaneia,”  of  which  fragments 
are  extant. 

Demophon.  See  Damophon. 

Dem'o-phon  or  De-moph'o-on,  [Gr.  A  rjfio<puv  or  An- 
LUMpouv,]  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  was  betrothed  to 
Phyllis.  (See  Phyllis.)  Having  become  King  of  Athens, 
he  aided  the  Heraclidae  in  war  against  Eurystheus. 

Demophoon.  See  Demophon. 

De  Mor'gan,  (Augustus,)  an  English  mathematician, 
born  in  the  town  of  Madura,  in  India,  in  1806.  About 
1828  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  (now  University  College,  London.) 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia,” 
the  “North  British  Review,”  and  other  periodicals,  and 
obtained  a  high  reputation  by  many  mathematical  works, 
among  which  are  “Elements  of  Algebra,”  an  “Essay 
on  Probabilities,”  (1838,)  “  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus 
of  Inference  Necessary  and  Probable,”  (1847,)  and 
“Arithmetical  Books  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to 
the  Present  Time,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1871. 

Demostene  or  Ddmosthene.  See  Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes,  de-mos'the-nfez,  [Gr.  A TipoadevTjg  ;  LaL 
Demos'thenes  ;  Fr.  D£mosth£ne,  di'mos'tain';  It 
Demostene,  di-mos't^-ni ;  Sp.  Demostenes,  di-mos'- 
ti-n8s,]  regarded  by  almost  universal  consent  as  the 
greatest  orator  that  ever  lived,  was  bom  in  the  demos 
(“  district”)  of  Paeania,  near  Athens,  in  Greece,  about  282, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  385  B.c.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  also  Demosthenes,  was  a  cutler  and 
cabinet-maker :  he  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years 
old,  leaving  a  fortune  of  fifteen  talents  (above  15,000 
dollars)  to  be  shared  between  him  and  his  sister.  His 
guardians  converted  to  their  own  use  a  large  part  of 
his  property,  and  neglected  to  improve  the  remainder. 
Demosthenes  studied  rhetoric  with  Isaeus,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  received  lessons  in  philosophy  from 
Plato.  Cicero  states  that  Demosthenes  was  the  pupil 
of  the  orator  Isocrates ;  but  this  is  discredited  by  many 
critics. 

When  about  eighteen  years  old,  Demosthenes  prose¬ 
cuted  his  unfaithful  guardians,  and  pleaded  his  own 
cause.  The  case  was  decided  in  his  favour;  but  he 
recovered  only  a  part  of  his  just  claim.  Some  years 
previously,  it  is  said,  his  emulation  had  been  excited  by 
the  forensic  triumphs  of  Callistratus,  and  he  resolved  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  although 
he  laboured  under  great  physical  disadvantages.  His 
constitution  was  delicate,  his  breath  short,  his  voice  feeble 
and  stammering.  It  is  said  that  he  remedied  these  de¬ 
fects  by  running  up-hill  and  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth ;  that  he  declaimed  on  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  popular 
assemblies  ;  and  that  he  usually  spoke  his  orations  before 
a  mirror,  in  order  to  discover  and  correct  any  awk¬ 
wardness  of  gesture.  According  to  Plutarch,  his  first 
address  before  a  popular  assembly  was  a  failure.  The 
people  laughed  at  his  ungraceful  gestures,  his  confused 
periods,  and  his  defective  elocution.  But  Satyrus  the 
actor  encouraged  him,  and  gave  a  proper  direction  to  his 
indomitable  resolution,  by  showing  him  the  importance 
of  appropriate  action  ana  of  a  distinct  and  well-modu- 
latea  utterance.  Demosthenes  then  shut  himself  up  in 
a  subterranean  study,  and  laboured  with  unremitting 
diligence  in  order  to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator.  He  is 
said  to  have  shaved  one  side  of  his  head,  that  he  might 
be  absolutely  prevented  from  going  into  society.  He 
improved  his  style  by  transcribing  Thucydides,  the  con¬ 
centrated  thought  and  energy  of  whose  writings  were  the 
objects  of  his  especial  emulation.  Some  writers  state 


a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  k,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  f&r,  ffill,  ffit;  m&t;  nflt;  good;  m^on- 
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that  he  copied  the  history  of  Thucydides  no  less  than 
eight  times. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty-seven  (355  b.C.)  he  again 
came  forward  to  compete  for  the  palm  of  eloquence  in 
his  oration  against  Leptines,  and  was  completely  success¬ 
ful.  Soon  afterwards  he  appeared  on  a  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  stage,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
history  of  that  period.  “  He  had  a  glorious  subject  for 
his  political  ambition,”  says  Plutarch, — “to  defend  the 
cause  of  Greece  against  Philip.  He  soon  gained  great 
reputation  both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold  truths 
which  he  spoke.”  Amidst  the  general  venality  of  the 
Grecian  orators,  Demosthenes  alone  was  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  Macedonian  gold ;  and  his  political 
foresight  was  not  inferior  to  his  integrity  or  patriotism. 
Had  the  watchful  sagacity  with  which  he  penetrated  the 
deep-laid  schemes  of  Philip  been  ably  seconded  by  the 
other  Athenian  leaders,  and  had  their  armies  been  led  by 
competent  generals,  the  liberties  of  Greece  would,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  succumbed  to  the  arts  or  arms  of 
the  King  of  Macedon.  Between  the  years  352  and  340 
B.c.  Demosthenes  pronounced  his  eleven  (or,  as  some 
say,  twelve)  celebrated  orations  against  Philip.  Four 
of  these  are  especially  denominated  “  Philippics.”  In 
338  b.c.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Chaeronea ;  but  he  still  preserved  his 
controlling  influence  in  the  state ;  and  Ctesiphon  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  people  should  confer  upon  him  a  crown 
of  gold  as  the  reward  of  his  eminent  public  services. 
This  measure  caused  between  him  and  his  rival  iEschines 
a  contest  which,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  Demosthenes  in  330  b.c.,  when  he  made 
his  famous  speech  “  On  the  Crown,”  (II epl  Ite^ovov,)  re¬ 
garded  by  many  critics  as  the  greatest  of  all  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  an  orator. 

When  Harpalus,  the  unfaithful  steward  of  Alexander, 
sought  refuge  in  Athens,  Demosthenes  was  accused  by 
his  enemies  of  having  received  a  bribe  from  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  best  historical  critics,  however,  his  guilt 
is  very  far  from  having  been  established.  Unable  to  pay 
the  penalty  imposed,  he  retired  to  iEgina.  He  remained 
in  exile  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Athens.  His  last  efforts  for  liberty  having 
failed,  and  his  death  having  been  decreed  by  the  victo¬ 
rious  Antipater,  he  took  poison  and  died  at  Calauria,  in 
322  B.C. 

Sixty  orations  and  about  sixty-five  introductions  (i.e. 
exordial  fragments  of  speeches)  ascribed  to  Demosthenes 
have  been  preserved  ;  but  of  these  several  are  considered 
to  be  spurious.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all 
the  orations  were  spoken  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us :  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that 
many  of  them  were  revised  after  they  were  delivered. 
Demosthenes  seldom  spoke  in  public  without  careful 
preparation ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
averse  to  extemporaneous  speaking,  although,  according 
to  some  authorities,  his  unpremeditated  speeches  were 
superior  in  spirit  and  boldness  to  his  more  elaborate 
efforts.  The  extraordinary  success  of  his  oratory  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  steadfastness  with  which 
he  kept  the  attention  of  his  hearers  riveted  on  the  one 
great  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Nothing  super¬ 
fluous,  nothing  which  did  not  contribute  to  that  object, 
was  admitted  into  his  discourse.  There  was  no  striving 
after  ornament,  no  effort  at  mere  display.  “  He  uses 
language,”  says  Fenelon,  “as  a  modest  man  uses  his 
dress, — simply  to  cover  him.  We  think  not  of  his  words : 
we  think  only  of  the  things  which  he  says.  He  lightens, 
he  thunders,  he  is  a  torrent  which  sweeps  everything 
before  it.  We  can  neither  criticise  nor  admire,  because 
we  have  not  the  command  of  our  own  faculties.”  “  His 
style,5’  observes  Hume,  “is  rapid  harmony  exactly  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  sense ;  it  is  vehement  reasoning  without 
any  appearance  of  art ;  it  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness, 
freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument ; 
and  of  all  human  productions  his  orations  present  the 
models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.”  “  Such 
was  the  first  of  orators,”  says  Lord  Brougham  :  “  at  the 
head  of  all  the  mighty  masters  of  speech,  the  adoration 
of  ages  has  consecrated  his  place,  and  the  loss  of  the 


noble  instrument*  with  which  he  forged  and  launched  his 
thunders,  is  sure  to  maintain  it  unapproachable  forever.” 

See  Grotb,  “  History  of  Greece,”  vol.  xi.  chap,  lxxxvii. ;  Thirl- 
wall,  “  History  of  Greece Plutarch,  “Lives;”  F£nelon,  “Let¬ 
ter  to  the  French  Academy  on  Rhetoric,  Poetry,”  etc. ;  Hume, 
“Essay  on  Eloquence;”!  Brougham,  “Dissertation  on  the  Elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Ancients;”  Cicero,  “De  Oratore,”  iii. ;  H.  Wolf, 
“Vita  Demosthenis  et  jEschinis,”  1572;  Aim£  Boull£e,  “Vie  de 
Ddmosthene,”  1834;  F.  Theremin,  “ Demosthenes  und  Massillon,” 
1845;  P.  Ekerman,  “Demosthenes  Oratorum  Princeps,”  1740; 
Rbn£  Rapin,  “Comparaison  de  D4mosth&ne  et  de  Cic^ron,”  1676; 
E.  Pistor,  “Demosthenes  als  Staatsbiirger,  Redner,  etc.,”  1830; 
Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca ;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1820,  and  February,  1822;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Demosthenes,  an  able  Athenian  general,  who  was 
a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  425 
b.c.  he  defended  Pylos  against  the  Spartans  with  skill 
and  success,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  capitulate; 
but  Cleon,  who  had  assumed  the  command,  claimed  the 
honour  of  this  exploit.  In  the  year  413  he  and  Eury- 
medon  commanded  the  army  sent  to  reinforce  Nicias  at 
Syracuse.  Demosthenes  disapproved  the  dilatory  con¬ 
duct  of  Nicias,  and  attacked  the  heights  of  Epipolae  by 
night,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  After  another  defeat 
in  the  harbour,  the  Athenians  raised  the  siege,  and  re¬ 
treated  by  land  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  Demosthenes  was  put  to  death,  413  B.C. 

See  Thucydides,  books  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. ;  Grote,  “  History  of 
Greece;”  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece;”  Plutarch,  “Alci- 
biades,”  and  “Nicias.” 

De-mos'the-nes  Phil-a-le'thei,  a  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  a  skilful  oculist. 

Demours,  deh-mooR'  or  d’mooR,  (Antoine  Pierre,) 
a  French  surgeon,  son  of  Pierre,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1 7-62.  He  directed  his  attention  chiefly 
to  ocular  surgery,  in  which  he  became  very  expert.  He 
received  the  title  of  oculist  to  the  king  from  Louis  XVIII. 
and  from  Charles  X.  In  1818  he  published  the  results 
of  his  multiplied  researches  and  long  experience,  in  a 
“Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,”  (3  vols.,)  which 
was  the  most  complete  work  that  had  appeared  on  that 
subject.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Demours,  (Pierre,)  a  French  oculist,  born  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  1702.  In  1730  he  obtained  the  place  of  demon¬ 
strator  and  curator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  in 
the  Royal  Garden.  He  assisted  Antoine  Petit  in  his 
anatomical  researches,  and  acquired  skill  in  diseases  of 
the  eye.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  royal  censor, 
and  oculist  to  the  k’ng.  He  wrote  a  few  treatises  on 
ocular  surgery.  Died  in  1795- 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt4raire.” 

Demoustier,  deh-moos'te-i.',  (Charles  Albert,)  a 
French  writer,  born  at  Villers-Cot*terets  in  1760,  was  de¬ 
scended  by  his  father  from  Racine,  and  by  his  mother 
from  La  Fontaine.  His  “Letters  to  Emilia  on  Mytho¬ 
logy”  (1786)  had  a  great  temporary  popularity;  but  the 
style  is  pretentious  and  offends  against  good  taste.  He 
wrote  several  comedies  and  operas,  which  were  success¬ 
ful,  but  are  now  neglected.  Among  these  are  “Alceste,” 
and  “Les  Femmes,”  (“Women,”)  both  comedies  in 
verse.  Died  in  1801. 

Demp'ster,  (George,)  a  Scottish  lawyer,  born  at 
Dundee  in  1736,  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1762 
to  1790,  and  was  a  political  friend  of  Fox.  He  published 
the  “  Magnetic  Mountains  of  Cannay,”  “  Letters  on  Agri¬ 
culture,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1818. 

Demp'ster,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  American  Methodist 
divine,  born  at  Florida,  New  York,  January  2,  1794. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Biblical  schools  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
died  at  the  latter  place,  November  28,  1863. 

Dempster,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  writer,  noted  for  his 
learning  and  violent  temper,  was  born  at  Muiresk  in 
1579,  and  studied  at  Paris  and  Rome.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  regent  of  the  College  of  Navarre  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  seventeen ;  he  was  afterwards  professor  of  law 


*  The  Greek  language. 

t  The  passage  above  cited  is  found  only  in  the  later  editions  at 
Hume’s  “  Essays.” 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  s;  th  as  in  this.  (g^’See  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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and  belles-lettres  at  Toulouse,  Nimes,  Pisa,  and  Bologna. 
His  quarrelsome  temper  often  involved  him  in  scenes  of 
armed  violence.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  of  which 
the  best-known  is  “  Historia  Gentis  Scotorum,”  which 
is  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Scottish  authors.  Baillet 
accuses  him  of  literary  forgery.  Died  in  1625. 

Den/by,  (Charles,)  was  born  at  Mount  Doy, 
Virginia,  in  1830.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  Indiana, 
served  through  the  civil  war,  becoming  colonel  of 
volunteers,  and  was  United  States  Minister  to  China 
1885-98.  He  was  appointed  in  1898  on  the  commission 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  in 
1899  on  the  Philippine  Commission.  D.  Jan.  13,  1904. 

Denham,  d$n'am,  (Colonel  Dixon,)  a  British  officer 
and  traveller,  born  in  London  in  1786,  served  in  the 
Peninsular  war  in  1811,  and  in  Belgium  in  1815.  In 
1821  he  accompanied  Clapperton  and  Oudney  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  toTimbuctoo.  In  February,  1823,  they  arrived 
at  Kouka,  on  Lake  Tchad,  where  they  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived.  There  Denham  parted  from  his  companions,  and 
joined  a  party  of  natives  on  an  expedition  to  Mandara, 
in  which  he  met  with  perilous  adventures.  Returning 
homeward,  he  arrived  in  England  in  June,  1825,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  narrative  of  the  enterprise,  in  which  he 
had  displayed  great  energy  and  courage.  This  narrative 
was  written  chiefly  by  Denham,  and  contained  some  small 
contributions  from  Clapperton.  Having  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  he  died  there  in  1828. 

Denham,  d£n'am,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  poet,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1615,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Denham, 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  brought  him  to  London 
while  in  his  infancy.  He  studied  law ;  but  his  success 
was  hindered  by  an  extravagant  passion  for  gaming.  In 
1641  he  produced  “The  Sophy,”  a  tragedy,  which  was 
very  successful,  and  which  drew  from  W aller  the  following 
expression, — “He  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion, 
threescore  thousand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it.”  His  reputation  was  increased  by 
his  poem  of  “Cooper’s  Hill,”  (1643.)  Died  in  1668. 

Denifle,  d&n'e-fla,  (Friedrich  Heinrich  Suso,)  a 
learned  Dominican  divine,  born  at  Imst,  in  the  Tyrol, 
January  16,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Brixen  and 
Gratz,  and  became  a  monk  in  1861  and  a  priest  in  1866. 
In  1882  he  published,  at  Rome,  the  first  volume  of  his 
annotated  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  has  also  written  much  on  the 
philosophic  systems  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  on  the 
writings  of  Tauler,  Suso,  and  the  other  mediaeval  German 
mystics. 

Denina,  di-nee'ni,  (Giacommaria  Carlo,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  historian  and  priest,  born  at  Revello,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1731.  Having  written  an  approved  work 
on  the  “Study  of  Theology,”  about  1758,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  humanities  and  rhetoric  in  the  Superior 
College  of  Turin.  In  1769  he  published  the  first  volume  | 
of  his  “  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Italy,”  (“  Istoria 
delle  Rivoluzioni  d’ltalia,”)  which  was  received  with 
favour  and  is  his  principal  work.  Two  other  volumes 
of  it  appeared  soon  after.  In  1782  he  went  to  Berlin,  by 
invitation  fr.om  Frederick  II.,  and  there  wrote  numerous 
works  on  history,  etc.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  resided  in  Paris 
from  that  time  until  his  death.  In  1809  he  produced  a 
“History  of  Western  Italy.”  He  was  author  of  an  im¬ 
portant  work  entitled  “  The  Vicissitudes  of  Literature,” 
(“Vicende  della  Letteratura,”  1760.)  Died  in  1813. 

Denis,  (King  of  Portugal.)  See  Diniz. 

Denis,  deh-ne'  or  d’nfe,  (Ferdinand,)  a  French  litte¬ 
rateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Brazil, 
and  on  his  return  published  “  Brazil,  or  the  History, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Re- 
gion,”  (1822,  6  vols.)  He  also  wrote  “A  Compendium 
of  the  Literary  History  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,”  (1826,) 
“The  Travelling  Brahmin,  or  Popular  Wisdom  of  all 
Nations,”  (1832,)  and  many  other  works.  He  contributed 
to  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale”  many  of  the 
notices  of  eminent  Portuguese.  Died  August  2,  1890. 

Denis,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  physician,  born  in 
Paris,  obtained  the  title  of  consulting  physician  to  Louis 
XIV.  In  1673  he  was  invited  by  Charles  II.  to  England, 


where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  He  published 
1672  a  “Collection  of  Memoirs  and  Conferences  or.  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  presented  to  the  Dauphin.”  He 
practised  the  transfusion  of  blood.  Died  in  1704. 

See  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Denis,  da'nis,  (Johann  Michael  Cosmus,)  a  German 
poet  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Scharding,  Bavaria,  in 
1729.  He  published  a  learned  “Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Books,”  comprising  bibliography  and  lite¬ 
rary  history,  (1777.)  In  1791  he  was  appointed  chief 
librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna.  He  rendered 
important  services  by  his  efforts  to  reform  and  polish 
the  German  language  and  poetry,  and  took  Ossian  and 
the  Northern  bards  as  his  models.  He  wrote,  in  German 
verse,  an  “Epistle  to  Klopstock,”  (1764,)  odes  on  public 
events,  Souvenirs,  (1794,)  and  other  admired  poems, 
among  which  is  a  version  of  Ossian.  Died  in  1800. 

See  “M.  Denisii  Commentariorum  de  Vita  sua  libri  v.,”  in  Ger¬ 
man,  1802;  Carl  Anton  von  Gruber,  “Sineds  Tod,”  Vienna, 

l&JO. 

Denis,  (Louis,)  a  French  geographer  and  engraver, 
published,  among  other  works,  a  “Physical,  Political, 
and  Mathematical  Map  of  the  World,”  (1764.) 

Denis,  (Nicolas.)  See  Denys. 

Denis,  Saint.  See  Dionysius. 

Denis  or  Denys,  Saint,  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  Paris,  was  sent  from  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  to  evangelize  the  Gauls. 
It  is  said  that  he  converted  numerous  idolaters,  and  built 
a  church  in  Paris.  He  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  about  272  a.D. 

See  Vercklly,  “  Vie  de  S.  Denis,  premier  fivfique  de  Paris,”  1854 ; 
Tillemont,  “  Mdmoires  eccl^siastiques Mrs.  Jameson,  “  History 
of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Denison,  (Aaron  L.,)  watchmaker,  was  born  at 
Freeport,  Maine,  March  12,  1812.  He  learned  watch¬ 
making,  and  in  1835  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
all  the  parts  of  watches  mechanically.  He  invented 
the  standard  gauge  known  by  his  name,  organized  the 
Warren  Watch  Company,  and  placed  the  first  machine- 
made  watch  on  the  market  in  1853.  The  factory  was 
removed  to  Waltham  in  1854,  and  has  grown  im¬ 
mensely.  In  1850  no  watches  were  made  by  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  United  States.  In  1895,  as  a  result  of 
his  energy,  the  output  was  six  thousand  five  hundred 
movements  a  day.  He  died  January  9,  1895. 

Denison,  (George  Taylor,)  military  author,  was 
born  at  Toronto,  Canada,  August  31,  1839,  entered  the 
Canadian  militia  and  rose  to  the  command  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general’s  body-guard.  His  “  History  of  Cav¬ 
alry”  won  the  prize  of  five  thousand  rubles  offered  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  wrote  also  “  Manual  of  Out¬ 
post  Duties,”  “  Modern  Cavalry,”  etc. 

DenT-spn,  (John  Evelyn,)  an  English  legislator, 
and  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  born  in  1800.  He 
represented  Newcastle,  Hastings,  and  Malton  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1857  to  1872,  when  he  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Ossington.  Died  March  6,  1873. 

Den'is-toun  or  Den'nis-toun,  (James,)  a  Scottish 
biographer  and  writer  on  art,  born  about  1802.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino,”  (London,  1850.)  Died  in  1855. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1851. 

Denman,  (Thomas,)  first  Lord  Denman,  an  English 
judge,  born  at  London  in  1779,  son  of  a  notable  physi¬ 
cian.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1806.  Having  attained  eminence  in  his 
profession,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Warehamin 
1818.  From  1820  to  1831  he  represented  Nottingham, 
and  supported  electoral  reform  and  other  liberal  meas¬ 
ures.  In  1820  he  was  employed  as  solicitor-general  for 
Queen  Caroline,  and  was  associated  with  Brougham  in 
her  defence.  He  became  attorney-general  in  1830,  and 
chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench  in  1832.  In  1834  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  in  the  upper  house  advo¬ 
cated  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Having  discharged  the 
duties  of  judge  with  credit,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1850, 
and  died  in  1854. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Denne,  d£n,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  antiquary 
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born  at  Littlebourne,  in  Kent,  in  1693,  became  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Rochester  in  1728,  and  rector  of  Lambeth 
in  1731.  He  contributed  to  Lewis’s  “Life  of  Wicklif,” 
and  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  Died  in  1767. 

Derne,  (Samuel,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Westminster  in  1730,  became  vicar  of  Darent  in  1767. 
He  wrote  the  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rochester,” 
and  other  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1799. 

Denne-Baron,  d&i'bt'riN',  (Pierre  Jacques  Ren£,) 
a  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1 780,  wrote  “  Hero  and 
Leander,”  an  epic  poem,  (1806,)  and  made  translations 
from  other  languages.  Died  in  1854. 

Denne-Baron,  (Rent!:  Dieudonn£,)  a  musical  com¬ 
poser,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1804. 
He  contributed  to  Didot’s  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale”  most  of  the  notices  of  musicians,  and  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  music  in  France.  Died  October  23,  1865. 

Denner,  dSn'ner,  (Balthasar,)  an  eminent  German 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1685.  He  worked 
m  several  countries,  gained  a  brilliant  reputation,  and 
painted  many  portraits  of  kings  and  princes.  His  works 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  extreme  minuteness  of  finish. 
Died  in  1747. 

Denner,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  maker  of  musical 
instruments,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1655.  He  made  flutes 
of  superior  quality,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
clarionet.  Died  in  1707. 

Dennery,  dSn'Re',  (Adolphe  Philippe,)  a  French 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1812,  composed  successful 
dramas,  vaudevilles,  and  comic  operas,  among  which  are 
“The  Market  of  London,”  (1845,)  and  “  The  Bohemians 
of  Paris.” 

Den'nie,  (Joseph,)  an  American  critic,  author,  and 
ournalist,  born  in  Boston  in  1768.  He  studied  law, 
Dut  did  not  practise  it.  He  edited  “The  Farmers’ 
Museum”  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  1795-98,  and 
wrote  the  “Lay  Preacher”  in  that  periodical.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1799,  and  founded  “The  Port¬ 
folio,”  a  literary  magazine,  which  he  edited  from  1801  till 
1812.  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  among  his 
contemporaries.  Moore,  the  poet?  in  a  note  to  one  of 
his  “Poems  relating  to  America,”  speaks  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  Dennie’s  taste  and  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1812. 

Dennide,(  Antoine,)  Baron,  a  French  officer,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1754.  Under  the  empire  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  war  department.  Died  in  1829. 

DeiVning,  (William  Frederick,)  astronomer, 
was  born  near  Bath,  England,  November  25,  1848. 
He  became  self-taught  in  astronomy,  and  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  observation  of  meteors, 
publishing  a  paper  in  1890  which  gave  the  positions  of 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  radiant  points  of  meteoric 
showers.  No  other  observer  has  equalled  him  in  this 
field  of  observation. 

Dennis.  See  Diniz. 

Den'nis,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  critic,  born  in 
London  in  1657,  acquired  notoriety  as  a  politician,  pam¬ 
phleteer,  and  dramatist.  His  habits  were  improvident, 
and  his  temper  quarrelsome,  if  not  malevolent.  He 
made  many  enemies  by  his  defamatory  or  satirical  at¬ 
tacks  on  authors  and  public  functionaries.  The  most 
Successful  of  his  dramas  were  “  Liberty  Asserted,”  and 
“A  Plot  and  No  Plot.”  He  published  some  offensive 
criticisms  on  Pope,  who  took  his  revenge  in  the  “  Dun- 
ciad.”  His  vanity  and  hatred  of  the  French  caused  him 
to  imagine  that  the  French  king  would  not  make  peace 
with  England  except  on  the  condition  that  the  latter 
power  should  deliver  him  up  to  the  former.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  of  “stealing  one’s  thunder”  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Dennis.  Having  invented  a  new  arti¬ 
ficial  thunder  for  one  of  his  own  plays,  he  found  the 
managers  of  Drury  Lane  employing  it  in  “Macbeth,” 
when  he  exclaimed,  “These  rascals  have  stolen  my 
thunder  1”  Died  in  1 734. 

Dennistoun.  See  Denistoun. 

Den'njr,  (Sir  Anthony,)  an  English  courtier  and 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  a  privy 
councillor  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.  Died  in 
I55°*  Sir  John  Cheke  honoured  his  memory  by  a  poem. 


Denon,  deh-ndN',  (Dominique  Vivant,)  an  eminent 
French  artist  and  author,  remarkable  for  his  various 
accomplishments,  was  born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  in 
1747.  In  early  youth  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  retinue 
of  the  ambassador  to  Russia.  About  1774  he  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  minister  of  state, 
who  employed  him  on  a  mission  to  Switzerland.  On  his 
way  thither  he  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  and  drew  his 
portrait.  From  1782  to  1787  he  was  charge-d’afiaires  at 
Naples,  and  after  the  latter  date  exchanged  diplomacy 
for  the  arts  of  design.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1787,  and  during  the  Revolution  re¬ 
ceived  from  Robespierre  a  commission  to  design  repub¬ 
lican  costumes.  In  1798  he  was  invited  by  Bonaparte 
to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  eagerly  embraced 
an  opportunity  which  afforded  him  so  rich  a  field  for 
artistic  studies.  He  made  drawings  of  the  monuments 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  that  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  favourite  attendants  whom  Bonaparte  selected 
when  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  the  first  to  gratify 
the  public  curiosity  by  a  description  of  what  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  which  appeared  in  1802  with  the  most  flattering 
success.  About  1802  he  was  appointed  director-general 
of  the  museums.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  several 
of  his  campaigns,  displayed  intrepidity  by  making  de¬ 
signs  in  the  midst  of  battles,  and  had  great  influence  in 
deciding  questions  relative  to  works  of  art  and  public 
monuments.  Denon  was  made  a  baron,  an  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  member  of  the  Institute.  The  title 
of  his  principal  work,  above  referred  to,  is  “Travels  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  during  the  Campaigns  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bonaparte,”  (“Voyage  dans  la  haute  et  la  basse 
Egypte  pendant  les  Campagnesdu  General  Bonaparte.”) 
He  also  contributed  to  the  great  work  published  by  the 
Commission  of  Egypt.  Died  in  1825. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale ;”  Coupin,  “  Notice  sur  De¬ 
non,”  8vo,  1825;  Am6di£e  de  Pastorkt,  “filoge  historique  de  M. 
le  Baron  Denon,”  1851. 

Denores.  See  Nores. 

Dens,  d£ns  or  dfiN,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  theologian,  born  near  Antwerp  about  1690.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  religions  works.  Died  in  1775. 

Dent,  (John  H.,)  a  naval  officer,  born  in  Maryland, 
entered  the  United  States  navy  in  1798.  He  commanded 
a  vessel  of  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Preble  in 
the  war  with  Tripoli  in  1804,  and  became  a  captain  in 
1811.  Died  in  1823. 

Den-ta'tus,  (Lucius  Sicinius,)  a  Roman  tribune, 
noted  for  his  bravery  and  extraordinary  services.  He 
took  part  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  received 
about  forty  wounds  in  the  breast,  and  obtained  fourteen 
civic  crowns,  besides  other  honours.  Appius  Claudius 
the  decemvir,  whom  he  had  offended,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  about  450  B.c. 

Dentatus,  (Manius  Curius,)  a  Roman  consul,  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  military  exploits  and  frug.al  mode  of  life. 
He  was  surnamed  Dentatus,  it  is  said,  because  he 
was  born  with  teeth.  He  was  consul  in  290  b.c.,  and 
terminated  a  long  war  against  the  Samnites  by  a  signal 
victory.  In  275  b.c.  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum.  He  was  consul  for  the  third 
time  in  274,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  retired 
to  his  farm,  where  he  once  proved  his  integrity  by  re¬ 
fusing  rich  presents  from  a  Samnite  embassy.  While 
holding  the  office  of  censor,  in  272,  he  supplied  Rome 
with  water  from  the  Anio  by  an  aqueduct  Died  about 
270  b.c. 

See  Rollin,  “Roman  History Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome 
Polybius,  book  ii. 

Den'tpn,  (John,)  an  English  nonconformist  minister 
and  writer,  born  in  1625,  became  prebendary  of  York. 
Died  in  1708. 

Denton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
Cumberland  in  1724,  published  two  poems  in  imitation 
of  Spenser,  viz.,  “  Immortality,”  and  “  The  House  of 
Superstition,”  (1762.)  Died  in  1777 . 

Denton,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Stowe,  in  Bucks,  in  1605.  He  was  appointed  physician 
to  Charles  I.  in  1636,  and  after  the  restoration  served 
Charles  II.  in  the  same  capacity.  He  wrote  a  few  dis¬ 
courses  against  the  Catholics.  Died  in  1691. 
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Den'ton,  (William  A.,)  was  born  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1815*  He  published  in  1877 
“  Montenegro:  Its  People  and  their  History,”  and 
wrote  many  theological  works. 

Dentone,  d5n-to'n&,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
lived  in  Venice  about  1470. 

Dentone,  H,  b\  dSn-to'ni,  (Girolamo  Curti — kooR'- 
tee,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1576*  He 
was  skilful  in  vertical  perspective,  and  was  distinguished 
as  a  painter  of  theatrical  decorations.  His  works  were 
adorned  with  figures  by  Antonio  Caracci  and  Guercino. 
Died  in  1631. 

See  Malvasia,  “Felsina  pittrice.” 

Dentrecolles,  ddNtR'kol',  (Francois  Xavier,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  at  Lyons  in  1664,  went  as  missionary 
to  China,  where  he  laboured  many  years,  became  supe¬ 
rior-general  of  the  mission,  and  published  many  religious 
books  in  the  Chinese  language.  Died  in  Pekin  in  1741. 

Denuelle,  deh-nii^l',  (Dominique  Alexandre,)  a 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1818.  Died  in  1879. 

Denys.  See  Denis  and  Dionysius. 

Denys,  deh-ne',  (Jacques,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1645.  He  studied  in  Rome  and  Venice, 
and  acquired  the  noble  style  of  the  Italian  masters.  He 
painted  historical  pictures,  at  Mantua,  for  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  was  successful  in  portraits.  After  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  fourteen  years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Among  his  works,  which  are 
nearly  all  in  Italy,  is  an  “  Ecce  Homo.” 

Denys  or  Denis,  d$h-ne',  (Nicolas,)  a  Frenchman, 
born  at  Tours,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Canada  and 
Acadia  in  1632.  He  wrote  a  “Description  of  the  Coasts 
of  North  America,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1672.) 

Denys,  Saint.  See  Denis,  (Saint.) 

Denys  d’Halicarnasse.  See  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus. 

Denys  l’Ancien.  See  Dionysius  the  Elder. 

Denys  le  Jeune.  See  Dionysius  the  Younger. 

Denys  le  Peridgete.  See  Dionysius  Periegetes. 

Deodati.  See  Diodati. 

D’^on.  See  Eon,  d’,  (Chevalier.) 

Ddparcieux,  di'piR'se-uh',  sometimes  written  De 
Parcieux,  (Antoine,)  an'~able  French  mathematician, 
born  near  Nimes  in  1703,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself  by  tracing  sun-dials,  in  which  he  was  very 
skilful.  He  had  much  mechanical  talent,  and  invented 
several  useful  machines.  He  became  royal  censor,  and 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  he 
contributed  sixteen  treatises.  By  his  zeal  for  the  public 
good  he  merited  the  title  of  citizen-philosopher  which 
Voltaire  gave  him.  He  published  an  “Essay  on  the 
Probability  of  the  Duration  of  Human  Life,”  (1746,) 
“Astronomical  Tables,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1768. 

Deparcieux  or  De  Parcieux,  (Antoine,)  a  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Cessoux-le-Vieux  in  1 753»  ac* 
quired  distinction  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physical  sciences.  On  the  formation  of  the 
central  schools  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physics  at  the  Pantheon.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on 
Annuities,”  (1781,)  and  left  in  manuscript  an  able  work 
called  a  “Complete  Course  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,” 
in  which  he  demonstrated  the  intimate  connection  of 
chemistry  with  other  sciences.  Died  in  1799. 

Deperthes,  deh-piRt',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
artist  and  writer  on  art,  born  at  Rheims  in  1761,  lived  in 
Paris.  In  1818  he  published  his  “Theory  of  Landscape 
Painting,”  (“  Theorie  du  Paysage,”)  which  was  followed 
by  a  “  History  of  the  Art  of  Landscape -Painting  from  th< 
Renaissance  of  Art  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  Both 
of  these  works  are  highly  appreciated.  Died  m  1833. 

Depew,  (Chauncey  Mitchell,)  was  born  at 
Peekskill,  New  York,  April  28,  1834.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1856,  became  a  prominent  railway 
lawyer,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  in  1882,  and  president  in  1885;  and 
also  became  president  of  the  West  Shore  Road.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  state  for  New  York,  and  min¬ 
ister  to  Tapan,  and  in  1884  declined  the  United  States 
senatorship  offered  him  by  the  New  York  legislature. 
He  received  one  hundred  votes  for  president  in  the 


Republican  National  Convention  of  1888,  and  in  1899 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  has  long  been  famous  as  an  orator,  and  is  notable 
for  the  rich  vein  of  humour  in  his  speeches. 

De  Feyster,  (Abraham,)  an  eminent  New  York 
merchant,  son  of  Johannes  de  Peyster,  was  born  in 
1658.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York,  chief  justice  of  the 
province,  and  president  of  the  king’s  council,  in  which 
capacity  he  officiated  as  governor  in  1691.  Died  in  1728. 

De  Feyster,  (A.  Schuyler,)  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1736.  He  served  in 
the  French  war  of  1755  under  his  uncle,  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler,  and  held  various  commands  in  the  royal  army 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  Indians  were  detached  from  the  American  cause 
and  allied  with  the  British.  Died  in  1832. 

De  Feyster,  (Johannes,)  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  York,  was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  Holland.  He 
became  mayor  of  New  York  after  it  had  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  English.  Died  in  1685. 

De  Peyster,  (John  Watts,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
military  critic,  born  in  New  York  city,  March  9,  1821-; 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College ;  entered  the  State 
militia  service;  in  1851  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1866  that  of  major-general.  He  wrote 
a  “Life  of  Torstenson,”  (1855,)  “The  Dutch  at  the 
North  Pole,”  (1857,)  “  Life  of  Cohorn,”  (i860,)  “  History 
of  General  Philip  Kearney,”  (his  cousin,)  (1869,)  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Third  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  and 
many  other  works. 

Deplace,  deh-plits',  (Guy  Marie,)  a  French  writer, 
born  at  Roanne  (Loire)  in  1772;  died  in  1843. 

Deponthon,  deh-p6N/t6N/,  (Charles  Franqois,) 
Baron,  a  French  general,  born  at  Eclaron  in  1777,  served 
at  the  battles  of  Moskwa,  Lutzen,  and  Bautzen,  (1813.) 
He  became  a  peer  of  France  in  1846.  Died  in  1849. 

Dep'ping,  (George  Bernard,)  an  eminent  scholar 
and  litterateur ,  born  at  Munster  in  1784,  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Paris  about  1803,  and  was  afterwards  naturalized. 
He  pursued  the  vocation  of  author  and  translator  with 
industry  and  success,  and  produced  some  popular  juve¬ 
nile  works,  among  which  is  “  Les  Soirees  d’Hiver,”  01 
“Evening  Entertainments,”  (3d  edition,  1832.)  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Institute  for  his  excellent 
work  on  “The  Maritime  Expeditions  of  the  Normans 
in  the  Tenth  Century,”  (1826,)  which  was  followed  by 
a  “History  of  Normandy,”  (1835,)  and  other  historical 
works.  He  wrote  several  important  articles  for  the 
“Biographie  Universelle,”  and  was  associated  with 
Malte-Brun  in  the  “  Annales  des  Voyages.”  Died  in  1853. 

Deprds.  See  Despr±s,  (Josquin.) 

Depretis,  di-pri'tees,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  states 
man,  born  near  Stradella,  January  31,  1813.  He  became 
an  advocate,  and  in  1849  was  made  governor  of  Brescia. 
After  1861  he  was  often  a  member  of  the  Italian  cabinet, 
and  in  1876,  in  1878,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  prime 
minister.  Died  in  1887. 

De  Quin'cey,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  author, 
sometimes  called  “  The  English  Opium-Eater,”  was  born 
in  a  suburb  of  Manchester  on  the  15th  of  August,  1785. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  died 
about  1792,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  six  children  a  clear 
fortune  of  ^1600  a  year.  His  childhood  was  passed  in 
rustic  solitude.  He  thanked  Providence  that  “his  infant 
feelings  were  moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  instead 
of  horrid  pugilistic  brothers.”  About  the  age  of  twelve 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Bath,  where  he 
attained  such  proficiency  in  Greek  that  his  teacher  said 
he  could  harangue  an  Athenian  mob.  In  July,  1802,  he 
eloped  from  the  Manchester  Grammar-School,  and,  after 
a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales,  wrent  to  London,  resolving 
to  hide  himself  from  his  guardians  until  they  should 
cease  to  have  any  control  over  his  actions.  He  passed 
several  months  in  London  in  abject  poverty  and  strange 
adventures,  of  which  he  has  given  an  almost  incredible 
narrative  in  his  “  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater.”  “  It  is  probable,”  says  a  critic  in  the  “  Quarterly 
Review”  of  July,  1861,  “that  the  story,  as  we  now  have 
it,  represents  the  exaggerated  shape  in  which  his  remi¬ 
niscences  came  back  upon  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  favourite  drug.”  He  entered  in  1803  the  University 
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of  Oxford,  (Worcester  College,)  where  he  remained  about 
five  years,  during  which  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating 
opium.  He  was  noted  at  this  period  for  his  rare  con¬ 
versational  powers  and  for  his  vast  and  varied  stock  of 
information.  In  1808  or  1809  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Grasmere  Cottage,  recently 
vacated  by  Wordsworth.  He  relieved  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  Coleridge  by  a  present  of  ^500.  He  continued 
to  reside  at  Grasmere  about  twenty  years,  married  in 
1816,  and  devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  pro¬ 
duced  good  translations  from  Lessing  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  and  contributed  many  articles  on  biography, 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics  to  several  periodicals,  in¬ 
cluding  “  Blackwood’s”  and  “Tait’s  Magazine.”  After 
he  had  indulged  in  the  excessive  use  of  opium  for  many 
years,  he  overcame  the  habit,  by  a  desperate  and  long- 
continued  effort,  about  1820.  In  1821  he  produced  a  great 
sensation  by  the  “  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,”  which  purports  to  be  an  autobiography.  After 
he  quitted  Grasmere  he  resided  in  Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  which  city  he  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

De  Quincey,  though  a  voluminous  writer,  published 
few  books  under  his  own  name.  He  projected  a  great 
work  to  be  entitled  “  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Human 
Intellect,”  (“De  Emendatione  Humani  Intellectus,” ) 
which  he  never  finished-  “  He  himself,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  “  never  finished  anything  except 
his  sentences,  which  are  models  of  elaborate  workman¬ 
ship.  But  many  of  his  essays  are  literally  fragments.  .  .  . 
He  left  us  his  most  precious  ideas  in  the  condition  of  the 
Sibyl’s  leaves  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind. 
Hence  those  who  approach  him  with  any  serious  purpose 
are  only  too  likely  to  come  away  disappointed.  ...  It 
is  in  the  region  of  pure  speculation  that  he  is  most  at 
home.  .  .  .  The  authors  about  wdiom  he  has  written 
most  are  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  01 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  he  was  a  devoted  admirer  and 
champion.  But  the  second  seemed  to  him  the  very  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  w'orst  epoch  of  our  literature.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  critic,  “We  might  search  in  vain  for  a 
writer  who,  with  equal  powers,  has  made  an  equally 
slight  impression  upon  the  general  public.  His  style  is 
superb,  his  powers  of  reasoning  unsurpassed,  his  imagi- 
«  nation  is  warm  and  brilliant,  and  his  humour  both  mas* 
culine  and  delicate.  Yet,  with  this  singular  combination 
of  gifts,  he  is  comparatively  little  known  outside  of  that 
small  circle  of  men  who  love  literature  for  its  own  sake.” 
(See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1861.) 

The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  that  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  (18  or  20  vols., 
1851-58.)  Volume  I.  contains  “Confessions  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Opium-Eater”  and  “  Suspiria  de  Profundis;”  II., 
“Biographical  Essays  on  Shakspeare,  Pope,  Lamb, 
Gothe,  and  Schiller;”  III.,  “  Miscellaneous  Essays ;”  IV., 
“The  Caesars ;”  V.,  “Life  and  Manners,”  “Early  Days,” 
“London,”  “Ireland,”  “Premature  Manhood,”  etc.; 
VI.  and  VII.,  “  Literary  Reminiscences  ;”  VIII.  and  IX., 
“Narrative  and  Miscellaneous  Papers;”  X.,  “Essays 
on  the  English  Poets;”  XI.  and  XII.,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Roman  History, 
the  Essenes,  Plato’s  Republic,  Cicero,”  etc. ;  XIII. 
and  XIV.,  “Essays  on  Philosophical  Writers  and  other 
Men  of  Letters ;”  XV.,  “  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  whose 
Education  had  been  neglected ;”  XVI.  and  XVII., 
“  Theological  Essays,  and  other  Papers ;”  XVIII., 
“The  Note-Book  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.”  It  is 
stated  that  this  edition  of  his  works  was  published  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  author,  who  also  began  about 
1855 to  issue  another  edition  or  selection  in  Great  Britain. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  December,  1859. 

See  the  excellent  article  on  De  Quincey  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review” 
for  July,  1861;  ‘‘Westminster  Review”  for  April,  1854;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  April,  1852,  and  January,  1861 ;  “  British  Quarterly” 
for  July,  1863;  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  September,  1863;  and  his 
“  Life,”  by  Mr.  Japp,  (“  H.  A.  Page,”)  1876. 

Der'bjf,  (or  dar'be,)  (Charles  Stanley,)  Earl  of, 
the  son  of  James,  the  seventh  earl,  was  Lord  of  Man  and 
of  the  Isles.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  The  Protestant 
Religion  is  a  Sure  Foundation  of  a  True  Christian  and  a 
Good  Subject,”  etc.,  (1669.) 

Derby,  (Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,)  four¬ 


teenth  Earl  of,  an  eminent  British  statesman  and  orator 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward,  Lora  Stanley,  (afterwards  the 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,)  was  born  in  Lancashire  in 
March,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1820 
was  elected  to  Parliament,  in  which  he  soon  attained 
great  eminence  as  a  debater,  and  represented  successively 
Stockbridge,  Preston,  Windsor,  and  North  Lancashire. 
He  married,  in  1825,  Emma  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Skelmersdale.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey.  On 
the  succession  of  his  father  to  the  earldom,  in  1834,  he 
received  the  title  of  Lord  Stanley.  Having  served  as 
colonial  secretary  a  short  time,  he  retired  from  office 
in  1834,  and  joined  the  Tory  or  Conservative  party. 
On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power,  in  1841, 
Lord  Stanley  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  colonies. 
He  was  created  Baron  Stanley,  and  entered  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1844.  He  resigned  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
because  he  would  not  support  Sir  Robert  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws;  and  when  the  Conservative  party 
was  divided  into  two  parts — the  Peelites  and  the  Protec¬ 
tionists — about  1846,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  latter, 
and  directed  the  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  Russell, 
1846-51.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  June,  1851,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  After  the  defeat  of  Russell 
in  the  House,  in  February,  1852,  Lord  Derby  formed 
a  ministry,  in  which  he  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
but,  failing  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  for  nis 
financial  measures,  he  resigned  in  December,  1852,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  “sent  for” 
by  the  queen,  in  1855,  to  construct  a  Conservative  min¬ 
istry  ;  but  he  declined,  thinking  probably  that  he  could 
not  command  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  in  the  House^ 
of  Commons.  He  maintained  a  general  opposition  to 
the  ministry  of  Palmerston,  who  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  February,  1858.  Lord  Derby  then  accepted  the  place 
of  premier.  Among  the  important  measures  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  the  reorganization  of  the  government 
of  India.  He  manifested  more  sympathy  with  Austria 
in  the  Italian  question  than  was  conducive  to  his  popu¬ 
larity.  The  agitation  of  the  question  of  electoral  reform 
also  tended  to  make  his  position  untenable,  and,  by  a 
combination  of  Liberals,  Peelites,  and  the  Manchester 
party,  he  was  driven  from  power  in  June,  1859.  (See  Dis¬ 
raeli.)  In  June,  1866,  the  Liberal  ministry  resigned, 
because  the  Reform  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lord  Derby  again  became  prime  minister. 
He  attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with  certain  Whig  lead¬ 
ers,  among  whom  was  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  his  overtures 
were  coldly  received,  and  he  was  compelled  to  appoint 
an  exclusively  Tory  cabinet.  During  his  administration 
a  Reform  bill,  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  house¬ 
holders  in  boroughs,  became  a  law,  and  was  signed  by 
the  queen  in  August,  1867.  He  resigned  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Disraeli.  Lord 
Derby  produced  a  translation  of  Homer’s  “Iliad”  in 
blank  verse,  (1865.)  This  version,  says  the  “Edinburgh 
Review,”  “is  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  original,  and 
superior  to  any  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  blank 
verse  of  our  language.”  Died  in  October,  1869. 

Derby,  (Edward  Henry  Smith  Stanley,)  fifteenth 
Earl  of,  the  son  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  title.  He  was 
born  at  Knowsley  Park,  July  21,  1826,  and  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Cambridge.  In  1852  he  became  under¬ 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  1858  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  same  year  president  of  the  board  of 
control  and  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  He  was 
made  foreign  secretary  in  1866,  and  again  in  1874,  re¬ 
signing  in  1878.  In  1879  he  abandoned  the  Conservative 
party,  and  in  1882  entered  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry  as 
colonial  secretary,  holding  that  office  until  1885.  In  1886 
he  took  the  Unionist  side  of  the  Irish  question  against 
Irish  Home  Rule.  Died  April  21,  1893. 

Der'b^,  (Elias  IIasket,)  an  American  merchant, 
born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1739,  made  important 
improvements  in  shipbuilding.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  he  loaned  to  the  government  a  large 
portion  of  the  supplies  for  the  army,  and  took  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  equipping  the  158  private  armed  ships 
fitted  out  at  Salem  during  the  war.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Hunt’s  “Lives  of  American  Merchants,”  1858. 
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Derby,  (Henry,)  Earl  of,  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  of 
England  in  his  early  life.  (See  Henry  IV.) 

Derby,  (James  Stanley,)  seventh  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman,  born  about  1600,  was  the  nephew  of  the 
fifth  earl,  and  son  of  William  Stanley.  He  fought  for 
Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  eminent  for  bravery 
as  well  as  loyalty.  After  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  he 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which  he  was  proprietor. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  standard  of  Charles  II.,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  executed 
in  October,  1651.  His  wife,  Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  was 
the  last  person  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  submitted  to 
the  Parliament.  She  died  about  1660. 

Der'by,  (Orville  Adelbert,)  geologist,  was 
born  at  Kelloggsville,  New  York,  July  23,  1851.  He 
graduated  at  Cornell  University,  became  professor  of 
geology  there,  resigned  to  join  the  geological  com¬ 
mission  of  Brazil,  and  afterwards  became  curator  of 
the  National  Museum.  He  is  the  highest  authority  on 
the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  Brazil,  and 
has  published  many  valuable  papers  on  these  subjects. 

Der'9e-to,  Der'ke-to,  or  Der'Qe-tis,  a  Syrian  god¬ 
dess,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Astarte,  (which  see.) 
She  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish. 

Der-5yl'll-das,  [A epicuHudac,]  a  Spartan  general,  who 
in  399  b.c.  was  appointed  commander  of  an  army  em¬ 
ployed  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Per¬ 
sians.  He  took  nine  cities  of  ^Eolia  in  eight  days,  and 
reduced  Atarneus  in  398.  He  was  recalled  in  396  B.C.^ 

Der-§jH'lus  or  Der'9;f-lus,  [Gr.  A epKvXkoq  or  A epicv- 
Aof,]  an  Athenian  orator,  was  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors 
sent  in  347  b.c.  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  King  Philip. 

*  Derenbourg,  dl'roN'booRG',  (Joseph,)  a  learned 
Jewish  Orientalist,  born  at  Mentz,  Germany,  August  21, 
1 81 1.  His  German  name  was  Dernburg.  He  was 
educated  at  Giessen  and  Bonn,  and  in  1839  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  in  1877  professor  of  rabbinical 
Hebrew  at  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes.  He 
published  texts  and  translations  from  the  Arabic,  etc. 
Died  in  1895.  His  son,  Hartwig  Derenbourg,  born 
at  Paris,  June  17,  1844,  graduated  at  Gottingen  in  1866, 
and  in  1879  became  a  professor  of  Arabic  at  the  Ecole 
des  Langues  orientales.  He  has  published  works  on 
Arabic  grammar,  besides  various  texts  and  translations. 

DerfiELinger,  von,  fon  dSiiffling-er,  or  Dorfling,  doR' 
fling,  (Georg,)  a  German  general,  born  in  Bohemia  in 
1606.  He  served  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
after  whose  death  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  commanded  with  success  against 
the  Swedes  about  1675-78.  Died  in  1695. 

Derham,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di¬ 
vine  and  philosopher,  born  near  Wprcester  in  1657, 
became  rector  of  Upminster  in  1689,  and  canon  of  Wind¬ 
sor  in  1716.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  contributed  several  able  scientific  treatises. 
His  principal  works  are  “  Physico-Theology,”  (1713,) 
“Astro-Theology,”  (1714,)  and  “  Christo-Theology,” 
(I73°»)  (consisting  of  sermons  which  he  had  delivered  at 
the  Boyle  Lecture,)  which  are  highly  commended,  and 
have  been  translated  into  other  languages.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Ray  the  naturalist,  and  published  the  philo¬ 
sophical  experiments  of  Robert  Hook.  Died  in  1735. 

Derick,  d^R'ik,  sometimes  written  Deryck,  (Peter 
Cornelis,)  a  skilful  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Delft  in  1568;  died  in  1630. 

De'ring  or  Dear'ing,  (Edward,)  an  English  Puritan 
divine,  eminent  for  his  eloquence,  born  in  Kent,  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1567.  He  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Pluckley  in  1569.  In  1573  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ministry  for  his  opposition  to  episco¬ 
pacy.  lie  published  “  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.”  Died  in  1576. 

Dering,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  politician,  born 
in  Kent  about  1598.  He  became  about  1640  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  at  first  with 
the  popular  party,  but  in  the  civil  war  he  was  a  royalist 
Died  in  1644. 

Dering,  (Richard,)  an  English  musician  and  com¬ 
poser  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1625  he  was 
appointed  organist  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  His 


published  works  consist  of  anthems  and  hymns.  Died 
in  1630. 

Deriot,  d^h-reV,  (Albert  Francois,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1766,  was  appointed  chamber- 
lain  to  Napoleon  in  1813.  Died  in  1836. 

Derlvanx,  deh-re'vo  ,  (Achille,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Senones  in  1776;  died  in  1843. 

Derjavine.  See  Derzhavin. 

D9r'mo-d3f,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  poet,  born  at  Ennis 
in  1775,  wrote  poems  about  the  age  of  twelve,  which 
were  printed  in  1792.  When  young,  he  enlisted  in  the 
army ;  but  his  promotion  was  hindered  by  intemperance. 
He  published  two  volumes  of  poems  about  1802,  also 
“The  Battle  of  the  Bards,”  a  poem.  Died  in  1802. 

See  J.  G.  Raymond,  “  Life  of  T.  Dermody,”  2  vols.,  1806. 

Derodon,  d^h-ro'dbN',  (David,)  a  French  writer,  born 
in  Dauphine  about  1600,  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  dia 
lectics.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Orange,  Nimes,  ano 
Geneva,  and  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes.  In  1630  he  was  converted  from  Calvinisn. 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Calvin¬ 
ism.  He  wrote  treatises  on  “Metaphysics,”  “Logic,” 
“  Philosophy,”  and  other  subjects.  His  “Tombeau  de 
la  Messe”  (16^4)  caused  his  banishment,  and  was  often 
reprinted.  *  Died  in  1664. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante De  Gbrando,  “Histoire 
de  la  Philosophic  moderne  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

Derosne,  deh-ron',  (Charles,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  at  Paris  in  1780 ;  died  in  1846. 

Derossi,  dl-ros'see,  (Giovanni  Gherardo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet,  born  in  Rome  in  1754.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Dramatic  Art,”  “  Memoirs  on  the  Fine  Arts,” 
(1792,)  and  numerous  comedies,  fables,  and  epigrams. 
He  was  chosen  a  correspondent  of  the  French  Institute 
in  1812.  Died  in  1827. 

Deroul^de,  deh-roo'lid',  (Paul,)  a  French  poet,  a 
nephew  of  Emile  Augier,  was  born  at  Paris,  September 
2,  1848.  He  studied  law,  and  served  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1870-71.  His  “Chants  d’un  Soldat,”  (1872,) 
“Nouveaux  Chants  d’un  Soldat,”  and  his  plays  were 
successful  largely  on  account  of  their  expressions  of  fierce 
hate  for  everything  German. 

Derrand,  di'r&N',  (Franqois,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
architect,  born  in  1588,  designed  the  church  of  Saint- 
Louis,  Paris.  Died  in  1644. 

Der'rick,  (Samuel,)  an  Irish  author,  born  in  1724, 
came  to  London  about  1751.  In  1761  he  succeeded  Beau 
Nash  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge. 
His  habits  were  extravagant  and  dissolute.  He  wrote  “  A 
View  of  the  Stage,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1769. 

Derschawin.  See  Derzhavin. 

De  Ruyter.  See  Ruyter. 

Der'vish  Pasha,  (pi'shi',)  a  Turkish  statesman  and 
general,  born  at  Leskowatz,  in  Servia,  in  1817.  He  was 
bred  an  engineer  under  the  imperial  patronage,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  military 
school  of  Constantinople.  He  was  much  employed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Danubian  provinces.  He  commanded  with 
success  in  Montenegro  in  1862.  In  1878  he  defended 
Batoom  against  the  Russians,  but  was  afterwards  com¬ 
pelled  by  treaty  to  take  the  town  from  its  own  inhabitants 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Russians.  In  1880  he  performed  a 
similar  service  at  Dulcigno,  and  in  1882  he  was  sent  a£ 
special  commissioner  to  Egypt.  Died  in  1896. 

D^r'went-wfl-ter,  (James  Radcliffe,)  Earl  of, 
an  English  Catholic,  born  in  Northumberland  in  1689, 
inherited  his  title  from  his  father.  He  was  a  zealous  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  a  leader  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  Pretender  in  1715.  With  a  small  army  of 
insurgents  under  the  command  of  Forster,  he  marched 
to  Preston,  where  they  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
After  trial  for  treason,  he  was  executed  in  March,  1716. 

Derzavin.  See  Derzhavin. 

Derzhavin,  d§R-zhi'vin,  written  also  Derzavin, 
Derjavine,  or  Derschawin, (Gabriel  Romanovitch,) 
a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Russia,  born  at  Kazan  in  1743. 
He  entered  the  army  as  engineer  in  1760,  and  became  a 
colonel  about  1778.  In  1784  he  was  made  a  councillor 
of  state,  and  in  .1791  secretary  of  state.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  senator  in  1793,  im 
perial  treasurer  in  1800,  and  minister  of  justice  m  1802. 


a,  c,  I,  0.  u,  y,  long;  i,  k>  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nSt;  good;  moon- 
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Before  this  date  he  had  produced  a  number  of  admirable 
odes,  one  of  which  is  an  “Ode  to  the  Deity,”  (“  Oda 
Bogn.”)  This  sublime  and  original  poem  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  and  Chinese.  Four  volumes  of  his  works 
were  published  in  181c.  He  also  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise  on  lyric  poetry,  and  a  few  other  prose  works. 
Died  in  1816. 

See  Otto,  “Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

De  Sacy.  See  Sacy. 

Desaguliers,  d&'zt'gii'le-V,  (John  Theophilus,)  an 
eminent  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Rochelle,  France, 
in  1683,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  who  emigrated  to 
London  about  1685.  Having  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
entered  into  orders,  he  settled  in  London,  and  began 
about  1712  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy, 
which,  on  account  of  their  novelty  and  other  merits,  were 
very  successful.  In  1714  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Edgeware,  and 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
wrote  a  “System  of  Experimental  Philosophy,”  (1719,) 
besides  other  works.  Died  in  1744. 

Desaix*  de  Veygoux,  deh-s&'  deh  v^'goo',  com¬ 
monly  called  simply  Desaix,  (Louis  Charles  Antoine,) 
an  eminent  and  gallant  French  general,  boro  of  a  noble 
family  at  Saint- Hilaire-d’Ayat,  near  Riom,  in  Auvergne, 
in  1768,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
favoured  the  Revolution,  but  not  the  crimes  which  its 
more  violent  partisans  committed.  In  1 792  he  was  chosen 
aide-de-camp  by  General  Victor  de  Broglie.  During 
the  reign  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death.  His  military  talents  were  displayed  in 
several  campaigns  on  the  Rnine,  and  procured  for  him 
a  rapid  promotion.  As  general  of  division,  he  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  good  order  of  the  famous  retreat  made  by 
Moreau  in  1 796.  In  1 798  he  was  quartermaster-general 
or  chief  of  the  staff  under  Bonaparte  when  the  latter 
proposed  the  invasion  of  England.  Having  received 
command  of  a  division  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  he 
pursued  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory  at  Sidiman,  October  7,  1798.  He 
governed  that  conquered  province  wit  h  such  wisdom  and 
moderation  that  the  natives  gave  him  the  title  of  “  the  Just 
Sultan.”  When  Bonaparte  embarked  on  his  homeward 
voyage,  he  left  orders  that  Desaix  should  follow  him ; 
and  the  latter  arrived  at  the  army  in  Italy  in  June,  1800, 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  French 
were  retiring  in  disorder  at  four  o’clock,  when  Desaix 
brought  up  his  reserve,  and  by  an  impetuous  charge 
converted  defeat  into  a  signal  victory.  In  this  charge  he 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
One  account,  which  is  rather  apocryphal,  represents  him 
as  saying,  “  Tell  the  First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in 
dying  is  to  have  perished  before  having  done  enough  to 
live  in  the  recollection  of  posterity.”  His  grave  was 
made  at  Saint-Bernard,  near  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
and  two  monuments  were  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Paris.  “The  tomb  of  Desaix,”  said  Napoleon,  “shall 
have  the  Alps  for  its  pedestal,  and  the  monks  of  Saint- 
Bernard  for  its  guardians.” 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat;”  De  Courcelles,  “Dic- 
tiounaire  des G4ndraux  Frangais;”  J.  LavalliJk,  “Eioge  historique 
du  G4n£ral  Desaix,”  1801 ;  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “  Histoire  des  G(?n4- 
raux  Kteber  et  Desaix,”  1801 ;  Allemand,  “  Essai  sur  le  G^ndral 
Desaix,”  1845;  Becker,  Comte  de  Mons,  “Le  G^n^ral  Desaix, 
Etude  historique,”  1852;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£ndrale.” 

De  Sanctis.  See  Sanctis,  (de.) 

Desani,  di-si'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1595;  died  in  1657. 

Desargues,  deh-z^Rg',  (Gaspard,)  an  able  French 
geometer,  born  in  Lyons  in  1 593.  He  fought  at  the  siege 
of  Rochelle,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Descartes. 
After  the  peace  he  quitted  the  army,  and  resided  in  Paris, 
where  he  associated  with  Gassendi  and  Pascal.  Pie  was 
the  author  of  a  “Treatise  on  Perspective,”  (1636,)  and  a 
“Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,”  (1639.)  Died  in  1662. 

Desart,  dez-art',  (William  Ulick  O’Connor  Cuffe,) 
Earl  of,  an  Irish  nobleman,  born  July  10,  1845.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Bonn,  succeeded  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  in  1865,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  army.  He 

*  In  Scott’s  “  Life  of  Napoleon”  this  name  is  everywhere  erro¬ 
neously  spelled  Dessaix. 


wrote  various  novels,  “Only  a  Woman’s  Love,”  (1868,) 
“Beyond  the  Voices,”  (1870,)  “Children  of  Nature,” 
(1877,)  “  Kelverdale,”  (1878,)  etc.  Died  in  1898. 

D6saugiers,  d&'z5'zhe-&',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French 
composer  of  songs,  born  at  Frejus  in  1752  ;  died  in  1793. 
He  had  excellent  talent  as  a  musician,  but  his  work  is 
full  of  technical  errors. 

D&saugiers,  (Marc  Antoine  Madeleine,)  a  French 
song-writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Frejus  in 
1772.  He  composed,  besides  many  popular  songs,  suc¬ 
cessful  theatrical  pieces  or  vaudevilles.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  the  foremost  among  French  chansonniers,  until 
Beranger  appeared.  He  died,  greatly  regretted,  in  1827. 

See  DricouR,  “Notice  sur  M.  A.  M.  Desaugiers,”  1827. 

Desault,  deh-sd',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician,  born 
in  Bearn  in  1675  ;  died  about  1740. 

Desault,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  an  eminent  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  near  Lure,  in  Franche-Comte,  in  1744.  After 
passing  a  few  years  in  the  military  hospital  of  Befort,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1764,  and  received  lessons  from  Antoine 
Petit.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  made  improvements  in  surgery,  before  he 
was  admitted  into  the  College  of  Surgery  in  1776.  In 
1782  he  was  chosen  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  La 
Charite.  On  the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon  of  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  in  1788,  he  was  preferred  to  many  eminent 
competitors.  His  reputation  and  practice  increased, 
until  he  had  the  treatment  of  almost  all  the  important 
cases  in  the  capital.  He  continued  to  lecture,  and  the 
school  founded  by  him  was  frequented  by  students  from 
many  foreign  countries.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  clinic  surgery  in  the  Ecole  de  Sante,  then  just 
instituted.  The  French  estimate  him  the  most  skilful  sur¬ 
geon  of  his  time.  Bichat  published  “  Surgical  Works” 
which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Desault.  Died  in  1795. 

See  Petit,  “Eloge  de  Desault,”  1795  ;  Caillau,  “  Notice  sur  la 
Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Desault,”  1800;  Bichat,  “  Notice  sur  Desault,” 
in  the  “  Magasin  Encyclopddique.  ” 

De  Saussure.  See  Saussure,  de. 

Desbarreaux.  See  Barreaux,  des. 

Desbarres,  di-b^R',  ?  (Joseph  Frederick,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  hydrographer,  of  French  descent,  born  in  1722.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Prince  Edward’s  and  Cape  Breton  Islands  about  1784. 
He  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  “  The 
Atlantic  Neptune,”  (1777,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
collection  of  charts,  plans,  and  views  ever  issued.  He 
taught  navigation  to  Captain  Cook.  Died  in  1824,  aged 
one  hundred  and  two  years. 

Desbillons,  d^'be'yiN',  (Francois  Joseph  Ter 
rasse,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  in  Berry  in  1711,  excelled 
in  Latin  poetry.  He  professed  rhetoric  at  Nevers,  Caen, 
and  La  Fl&che,  and  wrote  (in  Latin  verse)  numerous 
fables,  (“Fabulae  yEsopicae,”)  the  “Art  of  being  Well,” 
(or  “  Art  of  Preserving  Health,”)  (“Ars  bene  Valendi,”) 
and  other  poems.  After  the  dissolution  of  his  order  he 
retired  to  Manheim.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire;”  Feller,  “  Dictionnaire 
Historique.” 

Desboeufs,  d^'buf,  (Antoine,)  a  French  sculptor 
and  engraver  on  gems,  born  in  Paris  in  1793,  was  a  pupil 
of  Cartellier.  He  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in 
1843.  He  produced  statues  of  History  and  Science  for 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  one  of  Voltaire,  etc.  Died  in  1862. 

Desbois.  See  Chesnaye. 

Desbois  de  Rochefort,  di'bwi'  deh  rosh'foR', 
(Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in  1750,  became  physician  to  the 
hospital  La  Charite,  where  he  lectured  to  a  large  class 
with  eminent  ability.  He  left  a  work  on  “  Materia  Med- 
ica,”  (1789,)  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  best  on  that 
subject.  Died  in  1786. 

Desbordes-Valmore,  d&'boRd'  vtKmoR',  (Madame 
Marceline,)  a  popular  French  writer,  born  at  Douai  in 
1787;  died  in  1859.  She  has  left  romances,  and  several 
beautiful  poems  indicating  true  poetic  feeling  and  deep 
religious  sentiment. 

Desborough.  See  Desborovv. 

Desborow  or  Desborough,  dez'bur-uh,  an  English 
republican  general  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  strenuousl} 
opposed  the  project  to  make  the  Protector  king,  in  1657. 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl,  guttural;  n,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  ( Explanations,  p.  23  ) 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  joined  the  cabal  of 
the  Wallingford  House,  and  by  threats  induced  Richard 
Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  in  1659.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  Parliament  cashiered  him  soon  after  that  date. 

Desbrosses,  d^bRoss',  (Marie,)  a  French  comic 
actress,  born  in  Paris  in  1764;  died  after  1855. 

Desbureaux,  d&'bu'ro',  (Charles  Franqois,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Rheims  in  1755 ;  died  in  1835. 

Descamps,  d^kftN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
painter  and  writer,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1714.  He  was 
chosen  director  and  professor  of  a  free  school  of  design 
at  Rouen,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris.  He  was  moderately  successful  as  a  painter  of 
familiar  scenes,  but  derives  his  reputation  chiefly  from  a 
work  entitled  “Lives  of  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch 
Painters,”  (“Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais, 
et  Allemands,”  4  vols.,  1753-63,)  which,  however,  is 
incomplete  and  often  inaccurate.  He  also  published  a 
“Picturesque  Journey  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,”  (1 
vol.,  1769.)  Died  at  Rouen  in  1791. 

SeeDascAMPS,  “  Notice surj.  B.  Descamps,  Peintre  duRoi,”i8o7. 

Descartes,  d^ktRt',  (Ren£,)  [Lat.  Rena'tus  Car- 
TE'sius,]  an  illustrious  French  philosopher  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  March  31, 
1596.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  La  Fl£che, 
where  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Mersenne, 
and  cherished  a  partiality  for  mathematical  science,  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  make  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  On  leaving  college,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
his  first  step  was  to  renounce  all  his  books,  to  efface 
from  his  mind  all  scholastic  dogmas  and  prejudices,  and 
then  to  admit  nothing  that  could  not  bear  the  test  of 
reason  and  experiment.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  at  the 
present  day  how  bold  was  such  an  attempt,  how  arduous 
such  a  task,  at  a  time  when  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
still  maintained  despotic  sway,  and  when  to  question 
his  decisions  was  generally  deemed  by  learned  men  the 
height  of  arrogance.  To  perfect  his  education,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  travel ;  and,  as  it  was  usual  in  that  age  to  make 
the  military  profession  subservient  to  such  a  design,  he 
entered  the  Dutch  army  in  1616,  and  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  1619.  He  gave  proof 
of  courage  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620,  but  soon  after 
renounced  a  profession  that  was  not  congenial  to  his 
favourite  studies.  He  continued  his  travels  for  several 
years  in  France,  Italy,  etc.,  and  in  1629  settled  in  Hol¬ 
land,  (where  he  hoped  to  find  more  freedom  and  seclusion 
than  in  France,)  to  meditate  on  metaphysics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy.  Some  years  passed  before 
he  published  any  extensive  work  on  mathematics ;  but 
his  genius  for  this  science  had  often  been  manifested  by 
the  facility  with  which  he  resolved  the  most  difficult 
questions.  In  1637  he  produced  his  celebrated  “  Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Method  of  Reasoning  well,  and  of  inves¬ 
tigating  Scientific  Truth,”  (“  Discours  sur  la  Methode 
pour  bien  conduire  sa  Raison,  et  chercher  la  Verite 
dans  les  Sciences,”)  which  contains  treatises  on  meta¬ 
physics,  dioptrics,  and  geometry.  The  last  treatise 
announced  important  discoveries  in  algebra  and  geo¬ 
metry,  among  which  are  the  employment  of  algebraic 
formulae  in  the  construction  of  curves,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  notation  of  indices  to  algebraic  powers. 
“One  man,”  says  Hallam,  “the  pride  of  France  and 
wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  was  destined  to  flash  light 
upon  the  labours  of  the  analyst  and  point  out  what  those 
symbols,  so  darkly  and  painfully  traced,  might  represent' 
and  explain.  The  theory  developed  by  Descartes  in  this 
short  treatise  displays  a  most  consummate  felicity  of 

fenius.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

lis  treatise  on  Dioptrics  affords  ingenious  geometric 
applications,  and  announces  the  first  discovery  of  the  law 
of  the  refraction  of  light.  His  style  is  so  admirably  pure, 
clear,  and  concise  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  creators  and  reformers  of  the  French  language. 

In  1641  he  published,  in  Latin,  his  great  metaphysical 
work,  “  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia,”  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  which  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  philoso¬ 
phical  inquiry  in  his  own  and  succeeding  times.  They 
manifest  an  original,  daring,  and  independent  genius, 
endowed  with  great  force  and  subtlety  of  thought.  He 
performed  the  same  service  in  the  philosophy  of  mind 


that  Bacon  performed  in  natural  science.  Taking  hit 
departure  from  universal  doubt,  he  found  the  basis  of 
all  positive  knowledge  in  self-consciousness  expressed  by 
this  enthymem,  “  Cogito ;  ergo  sum,”  “  I  think ;  there¬ 
fore  I  exist.”  His  bold  innovations  and  brilliant  para¬ 
doxes  excited  much  hostility  as  well  as  admiration.  His 
book  was  condemned  by  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
Rome ;  and  Voet,  a  professor  of  Utrecht,  accusing  Des¬ 
cartes  of  atheism,  instigated  the  civil  power  to  persecute 
him,  but  his  malice  was  partially  frustrated.  Cartesian- 
ism  became  modified  by  his  admirers  into  systems  quite 
dissimilar  or  opposite.  Thus,  Spinoza  derived  from  it 
his  pantheism,  and  Berkeley  his  pure  idealism. 

He  published  in  1644  “Principles  of  Philosophy,” 
(“  Principia  Philosophise,”)  in  which  he  propounds  nis 
theory  of  the  world,  and  the  doctrine  of  Vortices.  He 
supposed  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  a  vortex  of  an  all- 
pervading  ethereal  fluid,  whose  whirling  motion  produces 
the  revolution  of  the  planets.  In  1647  the  French  court 
granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  Soon  after  this 
date  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  offered  him  an  asylum 
at  her  court,  which  he  accepted.  There  he  was  treated 
with  much  honour ;  but  the  change  in  his  habits,  together 
with  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  was  too  much  for  his  con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  always  delicate.  He  died  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  February,  1650.  He  was  never  married.  His 
works,  including  some  not  named  above,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  nine  volumes,  (1690,)  with  the  title  of  “Opera 
Omnia.”  His  influence,  which  was  almost  universal  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  has  declined  since  Gassendi 
reformed  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  Newton  demon¬ 
strated  his  more  simple  physical  principles.  But  he  still 
has  just  and  various  claims  to  celebrity,  in  the  noble 
thoughts,  the  precious  truths,  the  wise  maxims,  which, 
along  with  some  brilliant  errors,  he  has  transmitted  to 
posterity.  “He  worked  a  more  important  change  in 
speculative  philosophy,”  says  Hallam,  “than  any  who 
had  preceded  him  since  the  revival  of  learning;  for 
there  could  be  no  comparison  in  that  age  between  the 
celebrity  and  effect  of  his  writings  and  those  of  Lord 
Bacon.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Brucker,  “  Historia  Philosophise G.  H.  Lewes,  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy Mercier,  “  l£loge  de  Descartes 
Thomas,  “  filoge  de  Descartes,”  1765;  Adrien  Baillet,  “  Vie  de 
Descartes,”  2  vols.,  1691;  Pierre  Borel,  “Vitse  Ren.  Cartesii  Com¬ 
pendium,”  Paris,  1656;  G.  H.  Gaillard,  “filoge  de  Descartes,” 
1765 ;  Bordas-Dumoulin,  “  Le  Cart^sianisme,”  2  vols.,  1843 ;  Bouil- 
lier,  ‘‘Sur  la  Philosophic  Cartesienne, ”  2  vols.,  1854;  Garnier, 
“Descartes;”  D.  Nizard,  “Descartes  et  son  Influence,”  etc., in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  December  1,  1844;  Carl  S.  Hock, 
“  Cartesius  und  seine  Gegner,”  1835 ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1852. 

Descemet,  d^s'mk'  or  d&'seh'm^',  (Jean,)  a  learned 
French  physician  and  anatomist,  born  in  Paris  in  1732, 
discovered  the  internal  lamina  of  the  cornea.  He  prac¬ 
tised  medicine  with  success.  Died  in  1810. 

Deschamps,  d&'shftN',  (Antoine,)  a  French  poet, 
brother  of  Emile,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  Dante’s  “Divina  Commedia,” 
(1829,)  and  several  volumes  of  poems.  Died  in  186^. 

Deschamps,  (Claude  Franqois,)  a  French  priest, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1745,  devoted  his  talents  and  fortune 
to  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  in  which  he  followed 
the  system  of  Pereira.  He  published  an  “  Elementary 
Course  of  Education  for  Deaf-Mutes,”  (1779,)  and  a  few 
other  treatises  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1791. 

Deschamps,  (Emile,)  a  popular  French  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Bourges  in  1791.  He  produced  in 
1818  two  comedies,  called  “Selmours  et  Florian,”  and 
“  Le  Tour  de  Faveur,”  both  of  which  had  great  success. 
With  Victor  Hugo  and  others,  he  founded  the  “Muse 
Fran5aise”  in  1827.  He  published  a  collection  of  poems 
entitled  “French  and  Foreign  Studies,”  (“Etudes  fran- 
5aises  et  etrangeres,”  1828,)  which  contains  some  trans¬ 
lations,  and  a  volume  of  “Poesies  completes,”  (1840,) 
which  were  received  with  favour.  He  also  wrote  several 
tales  and  critical  articles  for  the  journals.  Died  in  1871. 

Deschamps,  (Eustache,)  sometimes  called  Morel, 
a  French  poet,  born  about  1320.  Among  his  works  is 
the  “Miroir  du  Manage.”  Died  about  1400. 

Deschamps,  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1750,  was  secretary  to  the  empress  Josephine, 
and  remained  in  her  service  until  her  death,  (1814.)  He 
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was  the  author  of  “  Piron  with  his  Friends,”  and  other 
dramatic  pieces,  and  published  a  translation,  in  verse,  of 
Monti’s  “  Bard  of  the  Black  Forest.”  Died  in  1826. 

Deschamps,  (Joseph  Francois  Louis,)  a  French 
physician,  born  at  Chartres  in  1740.  He  succeeded  De¬ 
sault  as  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  hospital  La  Charite  in 
1788.  When  Corvisart  became  first  physician  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  Deschamps  was  chosen  one  of  his  consulting 
surgeons.  In  181 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  published  a  “  Treatise  on  Cystotomy.”  Died  in  1824. 

Deschanel,  d&'shf'nSl',  (Emile  Augustin  Etienne 
Martin-,)  a  French  publicist,  born  at  Paris,  November 
14,  1819,  acquired  celebrity  as  a  professor  of  literature. 
He  entered  political  life,  with  brilliant  success,  as  a 
republican  orator,  but  his  work  “  Catholicisme  et  So- 
cialisme”  (1850)  lost  him  his  professorship,  and  his  repub¬ 
licanism  in  1851  caused  his  banishment.  He  also  wrote 
“Le  Mai  qu’on  a  dit  des  Femmes,”  (1855,)  “  Histoire 
de  la  Conversation,”  (1858,)  “Etudes  sur  Aristophane,” 
(1867,)  and  other  "works.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  in  1876,  and  made  a  life  Senator  in  1881. 

Deschizeaux,  d&'she'zb,  (Pierre,)  a  French  bota¬ 
nist,  born  at  Macon  in  1687  ;  died  about  1730. 

D’Esclot,  (Bernat.)  See  Esclot. 

Deseine,  deh-s&n',  (Francois, )  a  French  bookseller 
and  writer,  born  in  Paris,  became  a  resident  of  Rome. 
He  was  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Rome,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  (10  vols.,  1713,)  which  is  prized  forits  accuracy. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1715. 

Deseine,  (Louis  Pierre,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1750 ;  died  in  1827. 

Desenne,  deh-sSn',  (Alexandre  Joseph,)  an  eminent 
French  designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1783.  After  the  death 
of  Moreau,  in  1814,  he  occupied  perhaps  the  first  place 
in  his  art.  He  embellished  the  works  of  Rousseau, 
Delille,  Boileau,  Voltaire,  etc.  Died  in  1827. 

Desericius.  See  Deseriz. 

Deseriz  or  Deseritz,da'zeh-rits,  [Lat.  DESERig'ius,] 
^Joseph  Innocent,)  a  Hungarian  cardinal,  born  at  Nitra 
m  1702,  was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the 
principal  treats  on  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Hungarians,  “  De  Initiis  ac  Majoribus  Hungarorum,” 
(1748.)  Died  in  1765. 

See  Horanyi,  “Memoria  Hungarorum.” 

Desessarts,  d&'z^stR',  (Nicolas  Lemoyne — leh/- 
mwcin',)  a  French  litUrateur,  born  at  Coutances  in  1744, 
lived  in  Paris.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Celebrated  Trials,”  (“Causes  celebres,”  196  vols., 
1773-89,)  and  a  “Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,  of 
all  French  Writers  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  (Si&cles  litteraires  de  la  France,  ou  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  historique,  critique  et  bibliographique,” 
etc.,  6  vols.  8vo,  1800.)  Died  in  1810. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Deseze.  See  S£ze,  de. 

Desfaucherets,  d&'fosh'Ri',  (Jean  Louis  Brousse,) 
a  French  dramatic  writer,  born  in  1742 ;  died  in  1808. 

Desfontaines,  di'fbN't&n',  (Guillaume  Franqois 
Fouques  Deshayes,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at  Caen 
in  1733,  became  librarian  of  Monsieur,  (Louis  XVIII.) 
He  produced  numerous  successful  comedies,  among 
which  were  “The  Marriage  of  Scarron,”  and  the  “Tra¬ 
veller  Incog.,”  (“  Le  Voyageur  inconnu.”)  Died  in  1825. 

Desfontaines,  (Pierre  Francois  Guyot,)  AbbH, 
a  French  critic,  born  in  Rouen  in  1685.  In  1724  he  was 
invited  to  Paris  to  write  for  the  “Journal  des  Savants,” 
to  which  he  imparted  new  vitality.  Devoting  his  pen 
to  polemic  criticism,  he  issued  successively  several  pe¬ 
riodicals,  such  as  “Le  Nouvelliste  du  Parnasse,”  (1731,) 
and  “Judgments  on  New  Works,”  (1745.)  His  critiques 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Voltaire,  which  was  prose¬ 
cuted  with  much  rancour.  Desfontaines  published  a 
“Neologic  Dictionary,”  (1726,)  and  other  works.  His 
version  of  the  “Aineid”  (1743)  is  said  to  be  the  best 
prose  version  in  the  French  language.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Da  la  Porte,  “L’Esprit  de  l’Abb4  Desfontaines,”  4  vols., 
I7S7J  Charles  Nisard,  “Les  Ennemis  de  Voltaire;  Desfontaines, 
Fr£ron  et  Beaumelle,”  1853. 

Desfontaines,  (Ren£  Louiche,)  an  eminent  French 
botanist,  born  at  Tremblay,  in  Bretagne,  about  1752. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  made  such  progress  in 


botany  that  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1783.  Through  the  influence  of  Lemonnier,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  furnished  him  with  means  to  make  a  botanical 
excursion  in  Barbary,  from  which,  after  two  years’  ab¬ 
sence,  he  returned  in  1785.  He  was  appointed  by  Buffon 
professor  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1786. 
About  1 795  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute.  In  1 798 
he  published  his  most  important  work,  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  Africa,  entitled  “  Flora  Atlantica,”  (2  vols. 
4to.)  Vegetable  physiology  is  indebted  to  him  foi  the 
valuable  discovery  of  the  difference  in  the  growth  and 
structure  of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Lectures  on  Botany,”  a  “  Description  of  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  France,”  (1809,)  and  numerous 
treatises  on  new  genera  which  he  discovered.  Died  in 
November,  1833. 

See  “Biographie  des  Naturalistes,”  in  the  “Dictionnaire  univer- 
selle  des  .Sciences  naturelles;”  A.  P.  de  Candolle,  “Notice  his¬ 
torique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  M.  Desfontaines,”  1834 ;  Pierre 
Flourens,  “  filoge  historique  de  R.  L.  Desfontaines,”  1837 ;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G^n&rale.” 

Desforges,  d^'foRzh',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste  Chou- 
Dard,)  a  French  dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1746, 
was  a  comic  actor  in  his  youth.  He  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1782,  and  then  produced  “Tom  Jones  at  Lon¬ 
don,”  a  comedy  in  verse,  of  which  La  Harpe  says,  “The 
situations  are  interesting,  the  dialogue  is  rapid  and 
animated,  and  the  style  ingenious  and  easy.”  He  was 
author  of  many  other  comedies,  and  of  successful  operas, 
among  which  is  “  Joconde.”  Died  in  1806. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gd-nerale.” 

Desfourneaux,  d&'fooR'no'^EDME  Etienne  Borne,) 
a  French  general,  born  in  1767 ,  commanded  an  expedition 
to  Saint  Domingo,  from  which  he  expelled  the  British  in 
1796  or  1797.  In  1802  he  was  sent  back  to  that  island, 
though  not  as  general-in-chief,  and  gained  some  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  negro  insurgents.  Died  in  1849. 

Desgallards,  d^gS'lSp',  (Nicolas,)  a  Protestant 
theologian,  born  about  1520,  became  minister  in  Geneva 
about  1552,  and  planted  a  French  church  in  London  in 
1560.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  Calvin,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preacher  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  1571.  He 
translated  several  of  Calvin’s  works  into  French,  and 
published  an  edition  of  Saint  Irenseus,  (1570.) 

Desgenettes,  dc\zh'n§t'  or  d&'zheh-nlt',  (  Nicolas 
Ren£  Dufriche,)  Baron,  an  eminent  French  physician, 
born  at  Alengon  in  1 7*62.  He  became  chief  physician  of 
the  army  of  Italy  about  1 794,  and  in  1 798  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  Egypt,  where  he  displayed  great  skill 
and  courage.  He  attended  the  grand  army  during  the 
empire,  and  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  On  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  he  lost  his  position  in  the  army,  and  in 
1823  he  was  dismissed  from  a  chair  of  medicine  which 
he  had  obtained  in  Paris  about  1800.  He  was  chosen 
chief  physician  of  the  Invalides  in  1832.  He  published, 
besides  other  medical  works,  “  The  Medical  History  of 
the  Army  of  the  East,”  (1802,)  and  wrote  articles  for 
the  “Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1837. 

See  Parisht,  “iSloge  du  Baron  R.  Desgenettes,”  8vo,  1838; 
Desgenettes,  “  Souvenirs  de  ia  Fin  du  i8me  Sifecle  et  des  Com¬ 
mencements  du  igme,  ou  M^moires  de  R.  D.  G.,”  2  vols.,  1836; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Desgodets,  d^go'd^',  (Antoine,)  a  French  architect, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1653,  was  chosen  pensioner  of  the  king 
at  the  Academy  of  Rome  in  1674.  On  his  return  he 
published,  by  order  of  Colbert  and  at  the  public  expense, 
“  The  Ancient  Edifices  of  Rome,  designed  and  measured 
accurately,”  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  Died  in  1 728. 

Desgoffe,  d&'goP,  (Alexandre,)  a  French  historical 
and  landscape  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1805.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Roman  Campagna,”  and  “The  Sleep 
of  Orestes,”  (1857.)  Died  July  29,  1882. 

Desgranges,  dl'gRdNzh',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Macon  in  1751  ;  died  in  1831. 

Deshauterayes,  d&'zot'r^',  (Michel  Ange  Andr^ 
le  Roux,)  a  French  linguist,  born  near  Pontoise  in  1724, 
was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  fitienne  Fourmont,  who 
taught  him  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chinese,  etc.  From  1752 
to  1784  he  was  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  Royal, 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Fourmont,”  and  published 
some  letters  on  Oriental  languages.  Died  in  1 795- 

Deshayes,  dk'zi'  or  di'hi',  (Louis,)  Baron  of  Cour- 
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memin,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  about  1590.  He 
was  sent  by  Louis  XIII.  on  a  mission  to  the  Levant  in 
1621,  and  on  his  return  published  a  “Journey  to  the 
Levant,”  an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Having 

t'oined  in  some  intrigues  against  Richelieu,  he  was 
jeheaded  in  1632. 

Desliays,  dh'zh',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Rouen  in  1729.  He  studied 
under  Vanloo,  and  afterwards  visited  Rome.  In  1758  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  on  which 
occasion  he  exhibited  his  “Venus  embalming  the  Body 
of  Hector.”  This  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  his  time.  His  “  Saint  Benedict  Dying” 
is  also  much  admired.  Died  in  1765. 

See  C.  N.  Cochin,  “  Lettres  sur  la  Vie  de  Deshays, ”  1765. 
Deshoulieres,  d^zoo^e-aiR',  Madame,  ( nie  Antoi¬ 
nette  du  Ligier  de  la  Garde — dii  le'zhe-i'  d’lf  gtRd,) 
a  French  poetess,  born  in  Paris  about  1634.  She  was 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  learned.  In  1651  she  became 
the  wife  of  Seigneur  Deshoulieres,  an  officer  in  the  army. 
She  was  much  caressed  and  complimented  by  the  poets, 
who  called  her  the  tenth  Muse.  Voltaire  said  that  “she 
was  the  most  successful  of  all  the  French  ladies  who  have 
cultivated  poetry.”  Her  idyls,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
“  Les  Moutons,”  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  language, 
and  are  more  admired  than  her  other  poems,  among 
which  are  eclogues,  odes,  elegies,  etc.  Her  “  Moral 
Reflections”  are  also  much  esteemed.  A  pension  of  two 
thousand  francs  was  granted  her  in  1688.  Her  works 
were  often  read  in  the  public  sessions  of  the  French 
Academy.  She  was  a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  and  did 
not  sacrifice  her  domestic  duties  to  literary  fame.  She 
wrote  a  tragedy,  “  Genseric,”  which  was  so  unsuccessful 
that  some  one,  alluding  to  her  pastoral  above  named, 
applied  to  her  the  popular  proverb,  “  Retournez  a  vos 
moutons,”  (“  Return  to  your  sheep.”)  Died  in  1694. 

See  Voltaire,  “Steele  de  Louis  XIV,”  and  “Le  Temple  du 
Gvjt A.  P^ricaud,  “Les  deux  Deshoulieres,”  1853;  P.  E.  Lk- 
montey,  “Notice  sur  Madame  Lafayette  et  Mesdemoiselles  Des¬ 
houlieres,”  1822. 

Deshouli&res,  (Antoinette  Th£r6se,)  the  daughter 
of  the  above,  born  in  Paris  in  1662,  was  also  a  poetess. 
In  1687  she  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  for 
her  ode  on  the  following  subject :  “  The  Care  which  the 
King  bestows  on  the  Education  of  the  Nobility.”  M. 
Caze,  her  accepted  lover,  having  been  killed  in  battle  in 
1692,  she  composed  elegiac  verses  to  his  memory.  She 
also  wrote  songs  and  epistles.  Died  in  1718. 

Desideri,  di-se-da'ree,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  mission¬ 
ary,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1684,  went  to  Thibet  about  1715, 
and  passed  ten  years  in  Lassa.  He  translated  into  Latin 
the  “Kangiar,”  the  sacred  book  of  Thibet.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1 733. 

Desiderio  da  Settignano,  di-§e-da're-o  d&  s£t-t£n- 
y3'no,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor,  born  in  Tuscany  in 
1457.  Among  his  works  is  a  mausoleum  of  Carlo  Mar- 
suppini  in  the  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  Died  in  1485. 
See  Vasari.  “  Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Ticozzi.  “Dizionario.” 

Dea-I-de'rl-us,  [Fr.  Didier,  de'de-4',]  the  last  king 
of  the  Lombards,  was  Duke  of  Istria  at  the  death  of 
Astolph,  whom  he  succeeded  in  757  a.d.  In  770  Charle¬ 
magne  married  his  daughter ;  but  he  repudiated  her  the 
next  year.  In  772  Desiderius  was  involved  in  war  with 
Pope  Adrian,  in  whose  defence  Charlemagne  marched 
an  army  into  Italy  and  besieged  Desiderius  in  Pavia. 
The  latter  surrendered  in  774,  and  was  confined  in  a 
monastery,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  dTtalia;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des 
Frangais.” 

Desjardins,  di'zhfR'd&N',  (Jacques,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Angers  in  1757.  He  served  as  general  of 
division  in  1794  under  Pichegru  in  Holland.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Eylau  in  1807. 

Desjardins,  [Lat.  Horten'sius,]  (Jean,)  born  near 
Laon,  in  France,  became  one  of  the  physicians  of  Francis 
L,  and  had  so  great  a  reputation  that  it  was  believed  he 
could  cure  all  diseases,  provided  the  fatal  hour  had  not 
arrived.  Some  punster  applied  to  him  this  proverb : 
“  Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis.” 
Died  in  1549. 

Desjardins,  d^'zhtR'diN',  (Martin  van  den  Bo- 


gaert — bo'gtrt,)  a  skilful  Dutch  sculptor,  born  at  Breda 
in  1640,  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  colossal 
group  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution.  Died  in  1694. 

Deslandes,  d^'ldNd',  ( Andr£  Franqois  Boureau — 
boo'rb',)  a  skeptical  French  writer,  born  at  Pondicherry, 
in  India,  in  1690,  came  to  France  in  his  youth.  His 
“Critical  History  of  Philosophy”  (1737)  had  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Voltaire  criticised  the  style  of  this,  and  called 
the  author  “un  vieux  <*colier  prdcieux,  un  bel-esprit 
provinciel,”  (“an  affected  pedant,  a  provincial  witling.”) 
Deslandes  also  wrote  “  Reflections  on  Great  Men  who 
have  died  jestingly,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1757. 

Deslaudes,  (Raymond,)  a  French  dramatist,  born 
at  Yvetot,  July  12,  1825.  Of  his  plays  one  of  the  best 
was  the  comic  drama  “  L’Amant  aux  bouquets.”  His 
greatest  success  was  with  “  Antionette  Rigaud.”  Died 
March  20,  1890. 

Deslys,  d^lfess',  (Charles  Collinet-,)  a  French 
litterateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1821 ;  died  March  13,  1885. 

Desmahis,  d&'miV,  (Joseph  Franqois  Edouard 
de  Corsembleu — deh  koR'sSN'bluh',)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Sully-sur-Loire  in  1722.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  by  the  favour. of  Voltaire  obtained 
access  to  the  society  of  the  Hite.  He  wrote  “  Le  Voyage 
de  Saint-Germain,”  and  other  fugitive  poems,  which  had 
considerable  popularity,  and  several  comedies,  one  of 
which,  “The  Impertinent,”  (1750,)  was  performed  with 
success.  “  It  sparkles  with  wit,”  says  La  Harpe,  “  but  at 
the  expense  of  naturalness,”  ( naturel . )  Died  in  1761. 

Desmaiseaux,  d^'m^'zo',  (Pierre,)  a  learned  writer, 
born  in  Auvergne,  France,  in  1666,  emigrated  to  England 
in  his  youth,  and  there  associated  with  eminent  authors. 
He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote, 
in  English,  a  “Life  of  Boileau,”  (1712,)  and  a  “Life  of 
Bayle,  (1722,)  and  translated  into  English  Bayle’s  “  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  Fenelon’s  “  Telemachus,”  and  other  works.  His 
writings  are  said  to  be  valuable  for  literary  history. 
Little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life.  Died  in  .Lon¬ 
don  in  1745. 

Desmarais.  See  Regnier-Desmarais. 

Desmares.  See  Champmesl£. 

Desmares,  d^mtR',  (Toussaint  Gui  Joseph,)  a 
French  Jansenist  preacher  and  writer,  born  at  Vire  in 
1599;  died  in  1687. 

Desmarets.  See  Maillebois,  Marshal  de. 

Desmarets  or  Desmarais,  (Francois  SAraphin 
Regnier.)  See  Regnier-Desmarais. 

Desmarets,  d&/mi/r&',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  states¬ 
man  and  financier,  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Colbert 
He  became  director  of  finances  in  1702.  The  resources 
of  France  were  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  fabric  raised  by  the  skill  of  Colbert  was  falling  to 
ruin,  when  Desmarets  was  appointed  controller-general 
in  1708.  His  administration  was  wise,  honest,  and  par¬ 
tially  successful.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715, 
he  was  deprived  of  office.  Died  in  1721.  His  son  be¬ 
came  distinguished  as  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois. 

See  Voltaire,  “Steele  de  Louis  XIV;”  Saint-Simon,  “M£ 
moires.” 

Desmarets,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  natural  philosopher 
and  geologist,  born  at  Soulaines  in  1725.  In  1753  he 
wrote  a  prize  essay  on  the  ancient  junction  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  continent.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1771.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Encyclopedic  Methodique.”  His  “Treatise  on 
the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Basalt,”  in  the  opinion  of 
Cuvier,  who  wrote  his  eulogy,  should  secure  for  him  a 
durable  reputation.  Died  in  1815. 

Desmarets,  [Lat.  Mare'sius,]  (Roland,)  born  in 
Paris  in  1594,  was  a  brother  of  Jean  Desmarets  de  Saint- 
Sorlin.  He  wrote  “  Latin  Letters”  in  verse,  (1625,)  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  1653. 

Desmarets,  (Samuel,)  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
born  at  Oisemont  in  1599,  preached  at  Laon,  Sedan, 
Bois-le-Duc,  Groningen,  etc.  He  wrote  many  works  on 
theology,  which  are  praised  by  Bayle.  Died  in  1673. 

Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  di'mt'r^'  d$h  s4n  - 
sorin',  (Jean,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1595, 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  wrote  successful  dramas,  entitled  “  Aspasia,”  and 


a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  y,  long ;  k,  £,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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“  The  Visionaries and  “  Clovis,”  an  epic  poem,  (1657,) 
which  was  justly  ridiculed  by  Boileau.  Desmarets  was 
prominent  m  the  party  that  studiously  depreciated  the 
ancients,  and  was  a  fanatical  opponent  of  the  Jansenists. 
He  pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  wrote  some  visionary 
devotional  works.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic£ron, 
“M&noires.” 

Desmars,  d&-mlR',  a  French  writer  on  medical  to- 

6)graphy  and  natural  history,  lived  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
ied  in  1767. 

Desmasures,  d^'mt'zuR',  (Louis,)  a  mediocre  French 
poet,  born  at  Tournay  about  1516,  made  a  translation  of 
the  “Aineid”  into  French  verse.  Died  about  1580. 
Desmeunier.  See  D£meunier. 

Desmichels,  d&'me'shSl',  (Louis  Alexis,)  Baron, 
a  French  general,  born  at  Digne  in  1779,  fought  as  cap¬ 
tain  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and  as  colonel  at  Waterloo, 
(1815.)  He  became  lieutenant-general  in  1835,  and  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  Corsica.  Died  in  1845. 

Desmichels,  (Ovide  Chrysanthe,)  a  French  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  the  department  of  Var  in  1793,  was 
professor  of  history  in  Paris  from  1818  to  1831.  His 
“Histoivof  the  Middle  Ages”  (1825;  12th  edition,  1846) 
is  regarded  as  a  classic  work.  Died  January  2,  1866. 

Desmolets,  d&'mo'l^',  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a  learned 
French  compiler,  born  in  Paris  in  1678,  became  a  priest 
of  the  Oratoire.  He  was  employed  as  editor  or  com¬ 
piler  of  many  useful  works,  among  which  were  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  Lami’s  “Apparatus  Biblicus,” 
(1723,)  and  “  The  Continuation  of  Memorials  of  History 
and  Literature,  by  Sallengre,”  (11  vols.,  1726-31.)  Died 
in  1760. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Desmonceaux,  di'mdN'so',  Abb£,  a  French  oculist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1734,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eyes  and  Ears,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1806. 

Dea'mond,  (Catherine  Fitzgerald,)  Countess  of, 
an  Irish  lady,  the  wife  of  James  XIV.,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  She  was  presented 
at  the  court  of  Edward  IV.,  danced  with  his  brother, 
Richard  III.,  and  lived  through  five  subsequent  reigns. 
It  is  said  that  she  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
forty,  and  died  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  (1603.) 

See  “Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  Louisa  S.  Cos¬ 
tello,  London,  1844 ;  “  London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1853. 

Desmoulins,  d&'moo'ldN',  (Antoine,)  a  French  nat¬ 
uralist,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1796.  He  wrote  a  “Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Races  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,”  etc.,  (1826,)  and  published  in  a  short  treatise  the 
results  of  researches  in  the  nervous  system,  (1824.) 
Died  in  1828. 

Desmoulins,  (Camille,)  a  prominent  French  demo¬ 
crat  and  political  writer,  born  at  Guise,  in  Picardy,  in 
1762,  was  educated  in  Paris,  where  Robespierre  was  his 
schoolmate.  An  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  Revolution, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
became  a  devoted  follower  of  Danton,  and  acquired  dis¬ 
tinction  by  his  pamphlets,  which  were  written  with  great 
ability.  He  assumed  or  received  the  title  of  “  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Lamp-post,”  for  his  share  in  the  death 
of  those  who  were  hung  by  the  mob  in  the  street.  He 
had  an  impediment  of  speech,  which  prevented  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  orator.  In  1791  he  married  an  amiable  lady 
named  Lucile  Duplessis.  Some  writers  accuse  him  of 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  September,  1 792,  but  add 
that  on  that  occasion  he  saved  the  lives  of  several  worthy 
persons.  He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Girondists,  but  subsequently  advocated  milder  mea¬ 
sures,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he  began  to  issue  the 
“  Vieux  Cordelier,”  a  periodical  which  had  much  cele¬ 
brity  and  is  still  admired  for  its  literary  merit.  He  in¬ 
curred  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  fanatical  Saint-Just 
by  saying  that  this  demagogue  “  carried  his  head  like 
the  holy  sacrament,”  and  was  involved  in  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  his  friend  Danton,  with  whom  he  was  executed, 
April  5,  1794.  His  wife  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate. 
“The  talent  which  he  displayed  as  a  writer,”  says  Lord 
Brougham,  “  may  not  be  of  the  highest  order,  were  we 
considering  the  merit  of  one  who  was  a  mere  author. 


But  he  also  played  a  great  part  among  the  actors  in  the 
scenes  of  the  time,  and  of  those  he  stands  certainly 
highest  as  a  master  of  composition.”  “  No  one,”  says 
Lamartine,  “  could  so  well  personify  the  populace,  with 
its  tumultuous  movements,  its  mobility,  its  inconstancy, 
and  its  quick  transitions  from  fury  to  pity  for  its  victims. 
A  man  at  once  so  ardent  and  so  volatile,  so  trivial  and 
so  inspired,  so  undecided  between  blood  and  tears,  must 
have  influence  over  an  insurgent  people  in  proportion  as 
his  nature  is  congenial  with  theirs.”  (“  History  of  the 
Girondists.”)  “  A  fellow  of  endless  wit  and  soft  lambent 
brilliancy,”  says  Carlyle  ;  “a  man  for  whom  art,  fortune, 
or  himself  would  never  do  much,  but  to  whom  Nature 
had  been  very  kind.” 

See  Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution ;”  Carlyle, 
“French Revolution;”  E.  Fleury,  “ Biographic de  C.  Desmoulims,71 
1850,  and  “  Etudes  r^volutionnaires,”  etc.,  1851  ;  Carlyle,  “Mis¬ 
cellanies  ;”  Brougham,  “  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.” 

Deanoiresterres,  d^'nw^R'taiR',  (Gustave  le  Bri- 
soys — leh  bRe'zwd',)  a  French  novelist  and  critic,  born 
at  Bayeux  in  1817.  He  wrote  “Entre  deux  Amours,” 
(1845,)  “Un  Amour  en  diligence,”  (1853,)  “Les  Talons 
rouges,”  (1854,)  “Les  Etapes  d’une  passion,”  (1882,)  etc. 
Died  January  II,  1892. 

Desnoyer,  dd'nwd'yd',  (Louis  Franqois  Charles,) 
a  prolific  French  dramatist,  born  at  Amiens  in  1806; 
died  in  1858. 

Desnoyers,  dd'nwa'yd',  (Auguste  Gaspard  Louis 
Boucher,)  Baron,  a  celebrated  French  engraver  and 
designer,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1779.  He  studied  under 
Lethierc  and  Darcis,  and  gained  distinction  by  a  copper¬ 
plate  engraving  of  “La  belle  Jardiniere”  of  Raphael, 
(1804,)  which  he  afterwards  surpassed  in  works  after 
various  masters.  He  produced  in  1808  a  portrait  oi 
Napoleon,  by  Gerard,  and  in  1814  one  of  Raphael’s 
Madonnas,  (“Vierge  &  la  Chaise.”)  In  1816  he  was 
elected  to  the  Institute.  He  afterwards  devoted  his 
burin  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Raphael,  with  a  success 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  surpassed.  Among  his 
master-pieces  is  “The  Transfiguration,”  (1840.)  He 
received  the  title  of  baron  in  1828.  Died  in  1857. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale ;”  “Archives  des  Musics 
Imp^riaux.” 

Desnoyers,  (Jules  Pierre  Franqois  Stanislas,) 

French  geologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Nogent-le- 
Rotrou  (Eure-et-Loir)  in  1800.  He  was  chosen  librarian 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  in  1834.  He 
has  written,  besides  other  works,  “  Observations  on  the 
Tertiary  Formations  of  the  West  of  France,”  (1832,)  and 
“Ecclesiastic  Topography  of  France,”  (1853.)  D.  1887. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Desnoyers,  (Louis  Claude  Joseph,)  a  French  lit¬ 
terateur ,  born  at  Replonges  (Ain)  in  1805.  He  founded 
in  1832  the  “Charivari,”  which  he  edited  with  success 
until  1836,  in  which  year  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  “  Si£cle”  in  Paris.  He  also  wrote  several  popular 
tales,  among  which  are  “The  Adventures  of  Jean  P. 
Choppart,”  (1836,)  and  “Gabrielle,  or  Every  Road  leads 
to  Rome,”  (1846.J  Died  at  Paris,  December  17,  1868. 

Desor,  de-zdR  ,  (Edouard,)  a  Swiss  archaeologist  and 
geologist,  born  at  Friedrichsdorf,  Hesse-Homburg,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1811.  He  studied  at  Giessen  and  Heidelberg, 
at  first  giving  his  attention  to  law.  Taking  part  in  some 
republican  movements,  he  was  forced  in  1832  to  flee  to 
Paris,  removing  in  later  years  to  Neufchatel.  He  lived 
in  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1852,  taking  part  in  the 
coast  and  other  surveys.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  at  Neufchatel.  He  travelled  in 
North  Africa,  and  afterwards  made  extensive  studies  in 
the  prehistoric  archaeology  of  Switzerland,  and  published 
treatises  on  glaciers,  on  palaeo-zoology,  on  lake-dwell¬ 
ings,  on  orography,  and  other  branches  of  science.  Died 
February  23,  1882. 

Desorgues,  d&'zoRg',  (Joseph  Theodore,)  a  satirical 
French  poet,  born  at  Aix  in  1764;  died  in  1808. 

Desormeaux,  d&'zoR'md',  (Joseph  Louis  Ripault,) 
a  French  historian,  born  at  Orleans  in  1724,  lived  in 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,” 
(1758,)  and  a  “Life  of  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,” 
(1764,)  which  were  very  successful.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1771.  Died  in 
1793.  (See  Dinge,  Antoine.) 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (JS^g^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Desormeaux,  (Marie  Alexandre,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  professor  of  obstetrics,  born  in  Paris  in  1778; 
died  in  1830. 

De  Soto,  dk  so'to,  (Hernando  or  Fernando,)  a 
Spanish  explorer,  born  in  Estremadura  about  1500, 
served  with  distinction  under  Pizarro  in  Peru.  He  con¬ 
ducted  an  expedition  from  Spain  to  Florida  in  1^39, 
discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  and  died  in  Louisiana 
in  1542. 

See  Lambert  A.  Wilmer,  “Life,  Travels,  and  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,”  Philadelphia,  1858 ;  Bancroft,  “  History  of 
the  United  States,”  vol.  i. 

Des'pard,  ?  (Edward  Marcus,)  an  Irish  conspirator, 
born  in  Queen’s  county.  He  became  a  colonel  in  the 
British  army,  but  was  afterwards  suspended  or  disgraced. 
He  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  king,  for  which  he 
was  executed  in  1803. 

Despars  or  Desparts,  dl'piR',  (Jacques,)  a  French 
physician,  born  at  Tournay,  graduated  in  Paris  in  1409, 
and  practised  there  with  great  reputation.  He  became 
first  physician  to  Charles  VII.,  founded  and  endowed  a 
medical  school  in  Paris,  and  wrote  a  “Commentary  on 
Avicenna.”  Died  in  1457. 

Desparts.  See  Despars. 

Despautere,  d&'po'taiR',  (Jean,)  a  noted  Flemish 
grammarian,  born  at  Ninove  about  1460,  was  the  author 
of  a  Latin  work  on  grammar,  (“  Commentarii  Gram- 
matici,”)  which  was  very  popular,  and  was  used  in  the 
schools  of  France.  “Too  long,”  says  Boinvilliers,  “it 
caused  the  despair  of  youth,  who  shed  many  tears  over 
its  obscurities.”  His  Flemish  name  was  Van  Pau- 
TEREN.  Died  in  1520. 

Despaze,  d&'ptz',  (Joseph,)  a  French  satirical  poet, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1776,  lived  in  Paris.  Died  in  1814. 

Despeisses,  d&'p&ss',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French 
jurisconsult,  born  near  Alais  in  1594,  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  “Treatise  on  Successions.”  Died  in  1658. 

See  MoriJri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Despence.  See  Espence,  d\ 

Despencer,  le,  (Hugh.)  See  Edward  II. 

Desperiers,  d^'peh-re-l',  or  Desperriers,  d£'p&'- 
re-i',  (Bonaventure,)  a^rench  skeptic,  born  at  Arnay- 
leT5uc,  was  valet-de-chambre  of  Marguerite,  sister  of 
Francis  I.  He  wrote,  in  French,  a  work  called  “Cymbal 
of  the  World,”  (“Cymbalum  Mundi,”)  the  object  of 
which  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  revealed  religion.  He 
also  wrote  poems  and  tales — “  New  Recreations,”  (“  Nou- 
velles  Recreations”) — which  were  admired.  Died  in  1544. 

See  “  Les  vieux  Conteurs  Frangais,”  1840;  Bayle,  “Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Charles  Nodier,  “  B.  Desperriers  et 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  1841 ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Desperriers.  See  Desperiers. 

Desplaces,  d^'pltss',  (Louis,)  a  skilful  French  en- 

f  raver,  born  in  Paris  in  1682.  He  engraved  after  Rubens, 
aul  Veronese,  and  other  Italian  masters.  Died  in  1739. 
Despois,  d&'pwl',  (Eugene,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  in  Paris  in  1818.  He  contributed  able  articles  to 
the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  Died  in  1876. 

Desport,  d&'poR',  (Franqois,)  a  French  surgeon, 
born  about  1700.  Having  practised  with  success  in  the 
army  for  several  years,  he  was  chosen  surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Corsica  in  1738.  He  passes  for  one  of 
the  greatest  military  surgeons  that  France  has  produced. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Gun-Shot  Wounds,”  (1749,) 
which  was  then  the  most  complete  on  the  subject  Died 
about  1760. 

Desportes,  dl'poRt',  (Auguste,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Aubenas  (Ardeche)  in  1797.  He  made  a  good  poetical 
version  of  the  “Satires”  of  Persius,  (1841,)  and  wrote 
“  Molifcre  at  Chambord,”  a  comedy,  (1843.)  Died  1866. 

Desportes,  (Charles  Edouard  Boscheron — 
bosh'rdN',)  a  French  lawyer  and  litterateur,  born  in  Paris 
in  1753.  He  embraced  the  royal  cause  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  suffered  in  prison  and  in  exile.  In 
18  t  4  he  became  president  of  the  imperial  court  of  Orleans. 
Died  in  1832. 

See  BuzonniAre,  “  Notice  surC.  E.  Boscheron  Desportes,”  1832. 

Desportes,  (Claude  Franqois,)  a  French  painter, 
a  son  of  the  following,  whom  he  imitated,  died  in  1774. 

Desportes,  (Franqois,)  an  eminent  French  painter, 
born  in  Champagne  in  1661,  resided  in  Paris.  He  was 


received  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1699,  when  the  king 
gave  him  a  pension.  He  painted  portraits  with  skill ; 
but  he  excelled  in  representing  dogs  and  other  animals. 
He  executed  many  works  of  this  kind  for  Louis  XIV. 
and  for  his  successor.  Died  in  1743. 

Desportes,  (Jean  Baptiste  Poup£e,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1704,  practised  in  Saint 
Domingo.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Diseases  of 
Saint  Domingo,”  in  3  vols.,  (1770,)  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  botany.  Died  in  1748. 

Desportes,  (Philippe,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Char 
tres  in  1 545  or  1 546,  was  an  uncle  of  the  satirist  Regnier. 
He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  III.,  who  gave  him  rich 
benefices  and  chose  him  for  reader  in  his  cabinet.  He 
wrote  elegies  and  erotic  poems,  and  excelled  in  Ana¬ 
creontic  verse.  “Desportes  wrote  more  purely  than 
Ronsard,”  says  La  Harpe,  “  and  removed  the  rust  which 
covered  our  versification.”  “  He  rejected,”  says  Hallam, 
“the  pedantry  and  affectation  of  his  predecessors,  and 
gave  a  tenderness  and  grace  to  the  poetry  of  love.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in 
1606. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Podsie  Frangaise  au  sei- 
n&me  Si£cle  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe." 

DesprdaiLS.  See  Boileau. 

Desprdaux,  d£/pR&/o',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  popular 
French  dramatist  and  song-writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1748; 
died  in  1820. 

Despremdnil.  See  Espr6mesnil. 

Despres,  d^'pRi',  (Jean  Baptiste  Denis,)  an  accom¬ 
plished  French  writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1752.  In  1805 
he  became  secretary  of  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  who 
made  him  a  councillor  of  state.  About  1810  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  He  wrote  several  dramas,  among  which  are  the 
“Alarmiste”  and  the  “  Satiric  Poet.”  Died  in  1832.  Des¬ 
pres  and  Campenon  made  an  elegant  version  of  Horace. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Despr&s,  d&'pR^',  or  Depr£s,  written  also  Desprez, 
dVpRl',  (Josquin,)  a  famous  Flemish  musician,  born  in 
Hainault  about  1450  or  1460.  He  was  a  singer  in  the 
pontifical  chapel  under  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  after  whose 
death  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  He  composed  masses,  motets,  and  songs.  Died 
about  1530.  “Many  poems  and  epitaphs,”  says  Denne- 
Baron,  “attest  the  regret  caused  by  the  death  of  this 
musician,  whom  all  Europe  proclaimed  the  greatest  com¬ 
poser  of  his  time.” 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musicieus.” 

Despretz,  d&'pR^',  (C£sar  Mansu£te,)  a  French 
savant,  born  at  Lessines  (Hainault)  in  1792.  He  taught 
physical  sciences  in  the  College  Henri  IV.,  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Sorbonne  about  1837. 
He  published  an  “  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,” 
(1825,)  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  “Elements  of  Chemistry,”  (1830.)  He 
produced  from  carbon  or  charcoal  minute  black  crystals, 
said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  diamond-dust  in  polishing 
precious  stones.  Died  in  1863. 

Desprez,  (Josquin.)  See  Despres. 

Desprez,  dVprl',  (Julian  Florin  F£lix,)  a  French 
cardinal,  born  at  Ostricourt,  April  14,  1807.  In  1851  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Saint-Denis,  Isle  of  Reunion, 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Limoges  in  1857,  and  in 
1859  was  promoted  to  be  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  In 
1879  he  was  made  a  cardinal-priest.  Died  in  1895. 

Desprez,  d&'pRl',  (Louis,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1799.  He  obtained  the  grand  prize  in  1828 
for  “The  Death  of  Orion.”  Among  his  other  works  are 
a  statue  of  General  Foy  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Diana, 
(1845.)  Died  November  15,  1870. 

Desprez,  (Louis  Jean,)  a  French  artist,  born  in 
Lyons  about  1745,  was  appointed  painter  and  archi¬ 
tect  to  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  He  displayed  a  rich 
imagination  as  a  painter.  The  “  Battle  of  Suenskund” 
is  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  1804. 

Desprez  de  Boissy.  See  Boissy. 

Desrenaudes,  d&'reh-nod',  (Martial  Borye,)  an 
able  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Tulle  in  1755,  became 
grand  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  (Talleyrand,)  whom 
he  served  as  secretary.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of 
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the  famous  report  on  public  instruction  presented  by 
Talleyrand  in  1791.  He  was  imperial  censor  under 
Napoleon  I.  Died  in  1823. 

Desrochers,  d^'ro'sha',  (Etienne  Jehandier— 
zhdN'de-i',)  a  French  engraver  of  portraits,  was  born 
at  Lyons';  died  in  Paris  in  1741. 

Desroches,  d^'rosh',  (Jean,)  a  learned  historian  of 
Belgium,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1740.  In  1783  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  well-written  Latin  “Epitome  of  Belgian  His¬ 
tory,”  (2  vols.,)  and  left  (unfinished)  an  “Ancient  History 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,”  (1787.)  Died  in  1787. 

Desroches  de  Parthenay,  dYrosh'  deh  pfRt'ni', 
(J.  B.,)  a  French  historian,  born  at  La  Rochelle,  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  Denmark,” 
(6  vols.,  1730,)  and  a  “  History  of  Poland  under  Augustus 
II.,”  (4  vols.,  1734.)  Died  in  1766. 

Desrotours,  d^'ro'tooR',  (Noel  Francois  Mathieu 
An  got — ftN'gd',)  a  French  numismatist  and  writer,  born 
at  Falaise  in  1739,  was  chief  clerk  of  the  administration 
of  the  mint  before  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1821. 

Dessau:,  d^'si',  (Joseph  Marie,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Thonon,  Savoy,  in  1764.  As  major  he  served 
in  Italy  in  1796,  was  a  deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  in  1798,  and  became  a  general  of  division  ir. 
1809.  For  his  conduct  at  Wagram  (1809)  he  was  made 
a  count  of  the  empire.  He  was  chosen  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1811.  He  joined  the  army 
of  Napoleon  in  March,  1815,  and  was  in  consequence 
excluded  from  office  after  the  restoration.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Db  Courcelles,  “  Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Franfais.” 

Dessaix,  (de  Veygoux.)  See  Desaix. 

Dessalines,  d^'st'l&n',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  negro  em- 
eror  of  Hayti,  born  in  or  near  Guinea  about  1760,  was 
rought  to  Hayti  as  a  slave.  In  the  servile  war  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  French  Revolution  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
courage  and  cruelty,  and  became  first  lieutenant  of  Tous- 
saint  L’Ouverture.  He  massacred  all  the  whites  and 
mulattoes  who  fell  into  his  power.  In  1802  he  made  a 
desperate  resistance  to  the  French  army  under  Leclerc, 
especially  at  Saint-Marc.  After  Toussaint  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  France,  Dessalines  became  general-in-chief  of 
the  blacks,  and  expelled  the  French  from  the  island 
in  1803.  He  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  white 
residents,  who  had  remained  under  a  promise  of  protec¬ 
tion.  In  October,  1804,  he  assumed  the  title  and  power 
of  emperor.  Two  of  his  officers,  Christophe  and  Petion, 
conspired  against  him  and  assassinated  him  in  1806,  when 
the  former  became  President  of  Hayti. 

See  Louis  Dubroca,  “Vie  de  J.  J.  Dessalines,”  1804. 

Dessalles,  d&'sil',  (Jean  L£on,)  a  French  philologist, 
born  at  Le  Bugue  (Dordogne)  in  1803 ;  died  in  1878. 

Dessau,  (Prince  Leopold.)  See  Anhalt-Dessau. 

Dessen  van  Cronenburg.  See  Dessenius. 

Des-se'nI-us,  [Ger.  pron.  d£s-sa'ne-hs,]  or  Dessen 
van  Cronenburg,  dSs'sen  vfn  kRo'nen-buRG,  (Ber¬ 
nard,)  a  skilful  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1510,  practised  at  Cologne.  He  published  a  work  “On 
the  Compounding  of  Medicines,”  (“  De  Compositione 
Medicamentorum,”  1555,)  and  another  on  the  Plague. 
Died  in  1574. 

Dessolles,  dYsol',  (Jean  Joseph  Paul  Augustin,) 
Marquis,  an  able  French  general  and  statesman,  born 
at  Auch  in  1767,  served  several  campaigns  under  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Italy  between  1793  and  1797,  and  in  1799  be¬ 
came  general  of  division.  He  served  under  Moreau  in 
1800,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden, 
(1801.)  In  this  year  he  was  made  councillor  of  state  and 
secretary  of  war.  From  1808  to  1810  he  commanded 
a  division  in  Spain.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  the 
provisional  government  general-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  with  command  of  the  first  military 
division.  On  the  first  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he 
became  minister  of  state  and  a  peer  of  France.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of 
the  council,  or  premier,  on  the  formation  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  in  December,  1819.  The  ultra-royalists,  whose 
policy  he  opposed,  procured  his  dismissal  from  power  in 
1820.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Lamartine,  “  History  of  the  Restoration  De  Courcelles, 
“Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Fran^ais ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale.” 


De  StaeL  See  Stael,  de. 

D’Eataing.  See  Estaing,  d\ 

Destaing,  d£s'tiN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Aurillac  in  1764,  commanded  the  light  infantry  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  and  was  made  a  general  of  division 
in  1801.  He  returned  to  France,  and  was  killed  in  a 
iuel  by  General  Reynier  in  1802. 

Destandoux.  See  Cailhava. 

Destouches,  dVtoosh',  (Philippe  N6ricault — n&'- 
re'ko',)  a  popular  French  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Tours 
in  1680,  is  said  to  have  been  an  actor  in  his  youth.  His 
comedy  “Le  Curieux  impertinent”  was  performed  in 
1710  with  success.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1717,  and  married  an  English  lady.  In  1723  he 
was  received  into  the  French  Academy.  He  gained 
great  eminence  among  comic  authors  by  his  “  Married 
Philosopher,”  (1727,)  which  is  his  master-piece,  “The 
Boaster,”  (“Le  Glorieux,”)  and  many  other  comedies. 
Died  in  1754. 

See  Villemain,  “Tableau  de  la  Literature  au  dix-huiti&me 
Si&cle;”  D’Alembert,  “  Floge  de  Destouches,”  1755;  “Nouvfll# 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

D’Estr^es.  See  Estr£es,  d\ 

Destutt  de  Tracy.  See  Tracy. 

Des  Vergers.  See  Noel  des  Vergers. 

Desvignoles,  d&'v&n'yol',  (Alphonse,)  a  French 
Protestant  minister,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1649,  preached 
at  Lausanne,  Berne,  Berlin,  and  Brandenburg.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  in  1701, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Biblioth£que  Germanique” 
in  1711.  In  1738  he  published  a  “Chronology  of  Sacred 
History,”  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  on 
that  subject.  Died  in  1744. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Desyveteaux  or  Des  Yveteaux,  dh'zhv'to',  (Nico¬ 
las  Vauquelin — vok'l&N',)  Seigneur,  a  Frenchman, 
born  near  Falaise  about  1560,  was  preceptor  to  the  Duke 
of  Vendome,  and  to  the  dauphin,  (Louis  XIII.,)  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  wrote  a  poem  called  “  The  Education 
of  a  Prince.”  In  1611  he  was  dismissed  from  court  on 
account  of  his  immoral  habits.  Died  in  1649. 

Betaille,  (Jean  Baptiste  Edouard,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Paris,  October  5,  1848.  He  is 
chiefly  noted  for  his  military  scenes,  which  take  high 
rank  in  the  modern  French  school.  Among  them 
are  “  Skirmishing  near  Paris,”  in  the  Vanderbilt  col¬ 
lection,  New  York,  and  “  French  Cuirassiers  bringing 
in  Bavarian  Prisoners,”  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 

Detharding,  dSt'haR'ding,  [Lat.  Dethardin'gius,! 
(Georg,)  a  learned  German  physician,  born  at  Stralsund 
in  1671.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Rostock 
in  1697,  ar,d  at  Copenhagen  in  1732.  He  gave  evidence 
of  a  philosophic  and  ingenious  mind  in  numerous  works, 
(in  Latin,)  among  which  are  a  “  Guide  to  Long  Life,” 
(“  Dissertatio  de  Manuductione  ad  Vitam  longam,”  1724,) 
“Principles  of  Semiology,”  (1740,)  and  “ Principles  of 
the  System  or  Art  of  Healing,”  (“Fundamenta  Methodi 
Medendi,”  1743.)  Died  in  1747. 

Detharding,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Rostock  in  1699,  was  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Copenhagen  from  1747  to  1760.  He  wrote  many 
dissertations  on  medicine.  Died  in  1784. 

Detmold,  dSt'molt,  (Johann  Hermann,)  a  German 
statesman,  born  at  Hanover  in  1807,  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1848,  and  was  in  1849  for  a  short 
time  minister  of  justice  and  of  the  interior  for  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  wrote  several  satirical  works.  Died  in  1856. 

De  Tocqueville.  See  Tocqueville,  de. 

De  Trobriand.  See  Trobriand,  de. 

Detroy,  deh-tRwi',  (Franqois,)  a  French  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1645,  worked  in  Paris.  Died 
in  1730. 

Deu-ca'U-on,  [Gr.  A evicaTuuv,]  a  personage  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Prometheus. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  he  escaped  in  a  ship 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha  from  a  general  deluge,  and  landed 
on  Parnassus ;  after  which  they  threw  stones  behind 
them,  which  were  transformed  into  men  and  women. 

See  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses,”  book  i.  
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Deurhoff,  duR'hof,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  writer  on 
theology,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1650;  died  in  1717. 

Deus,  de,  d&  d&'oos,  (Joao,)  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets 
of  recent  years  in  Portugal,  was  born  at  Sao  Bartolomeu 
de  Messines,  March  8,  1830.  Pie  was  educated  at  Co¬ 
imbra,  where  he  studied  law  and  letters,  and  in  1862 
became  an  editor.  He  published  “  Flores  do  Campo,” 
(1870,)  “  Ramo  de  Flores,”  (1870,)  “  Folhas  soltas,” 
(1876,)  etc.,  besides  books  and  papers  explaining  his 
new  methods  of  elementary  education. 

Deus,  de,  (J0A0.)  See  Dieu,  de,  (Jean.) 

Deusdedit.  See  Dieudonn£. 

Deusing,  doi'zing,  (Anton,)  a  learned  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Meurs,  in  Westphalia,  in  1612.  He  was 
versed  in  Oriental  languages,  philosophy,  etc.  In  1646 
he  became  first  professor  of  medicine  at  Groningen.  He 
published,  in  Latin,  “The  Universal  Theatre  of  Nature,” 
(1645,)  a  “  Synopsis  of  Medicine,”  (1649,)  “The  Economy 
of  the  Animal  System,”  (1660,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1666. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&noires;”  Samuel  Marbsius,  “Oratio  in 
Obitum  A.  Deusingii,”  1666;  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Deusing,  (Hermann,)  born  in  1654,  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  partisan  and  admirer  of  Cocceius.  He 
wrote  an  “Allegorical  History  of  the  Bible,”  (1690,)  and 
other  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1722. 

Deutsch,  doitsh,  (Christian,)  a  pseudonym  of  J.  H. 
A.  Ebrard. 

Deutsch,  doitsh,  (Emanuel  Oscar  Menahem,)  a 
German  Orientalist,  born  at  Neisse,  October  28,  1829, 
of  a  Jewish  family,  was  educated  at  Berlin.  In  1855  he 
became  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  remained  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Died 
at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  May  12,  1873.  He  had  a  marvel¬ 
lous  linguistic  faculty,  and  great  energy  and  industry. 
His  “Literary  Remains”  (1874)  is  a  work  containing 
only  a  small  part  of  his  published  papers. 

Deutsch,  doitsh, (Nicolas  Emanuel,)  a  Swiss  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Berne  in  1484.  Plis  engravings 
are  more  prized  than  his  paintings,  and  both  are  rare. 
His  most  remarkable  work  is  a  series  of  six  engravings 
representing  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  Died  in 
I53°- 

His  son.  Jean  Rodolphe,  produced  engravings  which 
are  valued  as  showing  the  picturesque  state  of  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

DEVA ,  da'va,*  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  “god,” 
and  forming  part  of  several  compound  names  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  as  Kamadeva,  the  “god  of  love,” 
Mahadeva,  the  “great  god,”  (one  of  the  many  names 
applied  to  Siva,)  etc.  The  feminine  of  Deva  is  Devi, 
(da'vee,)  which  signifies  simply  a  “  goddess,”  but  is  more 
usually  applied  to  Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva. 

Devalues,  deh-v&n',  (Jean,)  a  French  littirateury 
born  before  1750,  was  chief  clerk  of  the  treasury  under 
Turgot.  Died  in  1803. 

Devaris,  di-vJ'ris,  or  Devarius,  dk-vi're-iis,  (Mat¬ 
thew,)  a  Greek  scholar,  born  in  Corfu,  lived  about  1540, 
and  became,  under  Paul  III.,  corrector  of  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Vatican.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Treatise 
>n  the  Particles  of  the  Greek  Language,”  (1588.) 

Devarius.  See  Devaris. 

Devaux.  See  Vaux,  de 

Devaux,  deh-v5',  (Francois  Antoine,)  a  French 
litterateur ,  born  at  Luneville  in  1 712,  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
stant  friendship  of  Voltaire.  In  1752  he  produced  a 
successful  comedy,  “Rash  Promises,”  (“Engagements 
indiscrets.”)  Died  in  1796. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Correspondance  de  1739  k  1761;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Devaux,  (Gabriel  Pierre  Franqois  Moisson — 
mwVsbN',)  a  French  botanist,  born  at  Caen  in  1742, 
formed  near  Bayeux  a  garden  which  became  well  known 
as  the  “  Jardin  Devaux.”  Died  in  1802. 

See  Lair,  “  Notice  historique  sur  Moisson- Devaux,”  1803. 

Devaux,  (Jean,)  a  skilful  French  surgeon,  born  in 
Paris  in  1649,  practised  in  that  city  for  sixty  years  with 


*  This  word  is  etymologically  related  to  the  Latin  Deus  and  Divus  ; 
in  some  of  the  popular  dialects  it  is  changed  to  Deo :  hence  we  have 
Kamadeo  and  Mahadeo,  instead  of  Kamadeva,  Mahadeva,  eta 


a  high  reputation.  He  was  author  of  a  popular  treatise 
on  the  “Art  of  Preserving  Health  by  Instinct,”  (1682,) 
and  other  able  professional  works.  He  also  translated 
several  foreign  medical  books.  Died  in  1729. 

See  Sue,  “l£loge  historique  de  Devaux,”  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1772. 

Devaux,  deh-v5',  (Paul  Louis  Isidore,)  a  Belgian 
statesman,  born  at  Bruges  in  1801.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  called  “Doctrinaire”  before  the 
revolution  of  1830.  In  the  congress  which  met  soon 
after  that  event,  he  took  an  important  part  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  Belgium,  and  promoted  the  election 
of  Leopold.  He  exercised  great  influence  as  editor  of 
the  “  Revue  Nationale.”  Died  January  30,  1880. 

Devaux,  (Pierre,)  Baron,  a  French  general,  born 
at  Vierzon  in  1762.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Lutzen 
in  1813.  Died  in  1818. 

Dev'ens,  (Charles,)  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1820,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  He  was  afterwards  a 
judge  in  Massachusetts.  Died  January  7,  1891. 

Deventer,  van,  vtn  d§v'en-ter  or  da'vSn-ter,  (Hen¬ 
drik,)  an  eminent  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Deventei 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  repeatedly  called  to  attend  the  King  of  Denmark, 
Christian  V.  He  published  some  esteemed  works  on 
obstetrics.  Died  in  1739. 

De  Vere,  de  veer, -(Sir  Aubrey,)  an  Irish  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  in  1788.  He  published  “  The  Song  of 
Faith,”  (1842,)  “  The  Waldenses,”  (1842,)  “  Mary  Tudor,” 
a  drama,  (1847,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1846. 

De  Vere,  (Aubrey  Thomas,)  an  Irish  poet  and 
author,  third  son  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  was  born  at 
Curragh  Chase,  county  of  Limerick,  January  10,  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in 
1851  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Poems,”  (1843,)  “Irish  Odes,”  (1869,)  “Alexander  the 
Great,”  (1874,)  “Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,”  (1876,) 
“The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,”  (1882,)  and  other  volumes 
of  verse,  besides  prose  writings,  including  “  Picturesque 
Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey,”  (1850,)  and  “  Consti¬ 
tutional  and  Unconstitutional  Political  Action,”  (1881,) 
“  Recollections  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,”  (1897,)  etc. 

De  Vere,  (Edward.)  See  Vere 

De  Vere,  (Maximilian  Schele,)  a  writer  and  scholar, 
born  in  Sweden  in  1820.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1844  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  languages 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  his  “  Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology,” 
“  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,”  and  “Ameri¬ 
canisms.” 

Devereux.  See  Essex,  Earl  of. 

Devergie,  deh-v^R'zhe',  (Marie  Guillaume  Al¬ 
phonse,)  an  eminent  French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in 
1798,  became  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  in  1825.  His 
most  important  work  is  “Legal  Medicine,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,”  (3  vols.,  1836.)  Died  October  2,  1879. 

Dev^ria,  deh-vYreH',  (EugA:ne  FRANgois  Marie 
Joseph,)  a  French  historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in 
1805.  Among  his  works  are  “Marco  Bozzaris  at  Misso- 
longhi,”  and  “The  Flight  into  Egypt.”  Died  in  1868. 

Deveria,  (Jacques  Jean  Marie  Achille,)  a  French 
painter  and  lithographer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He,  produced,  among  other 
historical  paintings,  a  “  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,” 
and  a  “Visitation.”  About  1849  he  became  keeper  of 
engravings  in  the  Imperial  Library.  Died  in  1857. 

Deveze,  deh-v&z',  (Jean,)  a  French  physician^  born 
at  Rabastens  in  1753,  went  to  Hayti  in  1775.  He  escaped 
from  massacre  in  1793  by  going  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  had  charge  of  a  hospital  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever.  Returning  to  France,  he  became  physi¬ 
cian-in-ordinary  to  the  king.  Died  in  1829.  He  wrote 
able  “Treatises  on  the  Yellow  Fever.” 

D6vi,  da'vee,  [the  feminine  form  of  the  Sanscrit  DevS, 
a  “  god,”]  a  common  Hindoo  word,  signifying  “  goddess,” 
but  usually  applied  to  Parvati  (or  Kali)  par  excellence. 
(See  ParvatI) 

Devienne,  deh-ve'Sn',  (Franqois,)  a  French  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Joinville  in  1759 ;  died  in  1803, 

De  Vigny.  See  Vigny. 
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Dev'is,  (Arthur  William,)  an  English  historical 
painter,  born  in  1762;  died  in  1822. 

Dev'on,  (Edward  Courtney  or  Courtenay,)  Earl 
of,  an  accomplished  English  nobleman,  born  about  1526, 
was  the  son  of  Henry  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  confined 
to  the  Tower  from  1538  till  1553,  for  fear  that  he  might 
avenge  his  father,  who  had  been  unjustly  executed. 
Queen  Mary  released  him  and  restored  to  him  the  earl¬ 
dom.  According  to  several  historians,  she  was  inclined 
to  marry  him,  but  he  treated  her  advances  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  because  he  was  attached  to  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
He  was  again  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower 
during  Mary’s  reign,  and  then  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad. 
He  died  at  Padua  in  1556. 

Devonshire,  first  Duke  of.  See  Cavendish,  Wil¬ 
liam. 

Devonshire,  (Elizabeth  Hervey,)  Duchess  of,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  English  lady,  born  in  1759, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  She  married  as 
her  second  husband  W.  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  died  in  1814.  After  this  event  she  resided  in  Italy, 
and  published  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Fifth  Satire  of 
Horace,  and  other  works.  Died  at  Rome  in  1824. 

Devonshire,  (Georgiana,)  Duchess  of,  an  English 
lady,  eminent  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  born  in  1757,  was  the  daughter  of  Earl  Spencer. 
In  1774  she  was  married  to  William  Cavendish,  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  She  wrote  some  admired  poetical  effu¬ 
sions,  one  of  which  is  “The  Passage  of  Mount  Saint 
Gothard.”  She  was  a  personal  and  political  friend  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  for  whom,  it  is  said,  she  purchased 
votes  by  granting  electors  the  privilege  of  kissing  her. 
Died  in  1806. 

Devonshire,  (Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,) 
eighth  Duke  of,  Marquis  of  Hartington  till  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1891,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title. 
He  was  born  July  23,  1833,  graduated  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1854,  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Liberal  in  1857,  was  made  under-secretary  of  war  in 
1863,  secretary  of  war  1866,  and  postmaster-general 
1868.  He  was  appointed  secretary  for  Ireland  1871, 
secretary  for  India  1880,  secretary  of  war  1882.  He 
has  been  lord  president  of  the  Council  since  1895. 

Devos  or  De  Vos,  deh-vos',  or  Van  Vos,  vtn  vos, 
(Martin,)  a  skilful  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp 
about  1534.  He  studied  at  Rome  and  Venice,  and  co¬ 
operated  with  Tintoretto,  who  employed  him  to  paint 
the  landscapes  of  his  pictures.  He  returned  to  Antwerp 
about  1559,  and  produced  historical  paintings  and  por¬ 
traits  of  great  merit.  Among  his  works  is  a  picture  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Died  in  1604. 

See  Naglhr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Devosges,  deh-vozh',  (Francois,)  a  French  designer, 
born  at  Gray  in  1732.  He  founded  at  Dijon  a  free  school 
of  design,  which  was  successful  with  aid  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  “  He  ought  to  share  with  Vien,”  says  M.  Weiss, 
“  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  the  imitation  of  nature.”  Died  in  1811. 

Devrient,  dSvTe-flN',  (Gustav  Emil,)  an  eminent 
German  actor,  of  French  extraction,  nephew  of  Ludwig 
Devrient,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1803.  He  made  his 
dibut  at  an  early  age,  and  performed  in  Berlin  and  other 
cities  of  Germany  with*  great  success,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Died  at  Dresden,  August  7,  1872. 

Devrient,  (Ludwig,)  a  popular  German  actor,  uncle 
if  the  preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1784.  He  became 
the  chief  favourite  of  the  public  of  Berlin,  where  he  first 
performed  in  1815,  and  received  the  surname  of  “the 
German  Garrick.”  He  excelled  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  performed  many  parts  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare.  Died  in  1832. 

Devrient,  (Philipp  Eduard,)  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  brother  of  Gustav  Emil,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  Berlin  in  1801.  Among  his  works  are  the  comedies 
of  “The  Little  Gray  Man”  and  “The  Favour  of  the 
Moment,”  and  a  “  History  of  the  Dramatic  Art  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  (1848-51.)  Died  October  6,  1877. 

Devrient,  (Wilhelmine.)  See  Schroder. 

Devuez,  deh-vii'i',  (Arnould,)  an  excellent  painter 


of  history,  born  near  Saint-Omer  in  1642.  He  worked 
in  Rome,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  he  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Louvois.  “  His  compositions  are  in  the  manner 
of  Raphael,”  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “and 
his  design  is  correct.”  Died  at  Lille  in  1724. 

Dew,  (Thomas  R.,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1802,  became  professor  of  political  economy, 
history,  and  metaphysics  in  William  and  Mary  College 
in  1827,  and  president  of  that  institution  in  1836.  His 
principal  works  are  “  The  Policy  of  the  Government,” 
(1829,)  an  “Essay  in  Favour  of  Slavery,”  vabout  1833,) 
and  a  “  Digest  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  etc.  o t  Ancient 
and  Modern  Nations.”  Died  in  1846. 

Dewaal.  See  Wael,  de. 

Dewail]/.  See  Wailly,  de. 

De-war',  (James,)  a  British  physicist  and  chemist, 
born  at  Kincardine  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Ghent,  and  became  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Institution.  He  gave  much  attention  to 
the  condensation  of  gases,  and  in  1899  achieved  the 
signal  success  of  reducing  hydrogen  to  the  liquid 
and  solid  states. 

De-wees',  (William  Potts,)  an  American  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Pottsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  in  1768. 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennyslvania  in  1834.  He  published  a 
“System  of  Midwifery,”  etc.  Died  in  1841. 

De  Wette.  See  Wette,  de. 

Dewey,  du'e,  (Chester,)  an  American  botanist,  born 
at  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1784.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College  for  seventeen  years,  and  became  in  1836 
principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Rochester,  New 
York.  He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher.  He 
contributed  to  the  “American  Journal  of  Science”  a 
series  of  papers  on  Caricography,  (or  the  Carices  of  North 
America,)  which  was  continued,  with  few  interruptions, 
for  forty-two  years.  Died  in  December,  1867. 

Dew'ey,  (George,)  a  distinguished  American 
naval  commander,  was  born  at  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
December  26,  1837.  He  entered  the  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis,  graduated  in  1858  as  passed  midship¬ 
man,  and  was  attached  to  the  steam  frigate  Wabash, 
on  the  Mediterranean  station,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  April  19, 

1861,  and  attached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Mississippi, 
which  formed  part  of  Farragut’s  squadron  when  he 
forced  the  passage  of  the  lower  Mississippi  in  April, 

1862.  In  a  subsequent  engagement  the  Mississippi 
grounded  under  the  guns  of  the  land  batteries,  and  was 
fired  and  abandoned.  Dewey  showed  the  greatest 
coolness  and  courage  in  this  affair.  He  afterwards 
served  in  several  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  block¬ 
ading  squadron,  and  continued  in  the  service  after  the 
war,  being  promoted  commander  in  1872,  captain  in 
1884,  and  commodore  in  1896.  In  January,  1898,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  capture  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  On  May  1,  1898,  he  entered 
Manila  Bay,  attacked  this  fleet  and  the  forts  sustaining 
it,  and  became  victor  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
naval  combats  on  record,  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  being 
destroyed  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  American 
side.  For  this  signal  victory  Dewey  was  immediately 
promoted  rear-admiral;  and  in  February,  1899,  was 
given  the  rank  of  admiral,  previously  held  only  by 
Farragut  and  Porter.  He  took  part  with  his  squadron 
in  the  capture  of  Manila,  served  on  the  Philippine 
Commission  of  1899,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  was  received  with  an  ovation  rarely  equalled  in 
America.  For  courage,  skill,  and  coolness  in  naval 
warfare  Dewey  has  never  been  surpassed,  while  he 
showed  remarkable  judgment  in  the  trying  situation  at 
Manila  that  succeeded  his  victory. 

Dewez,  (Louis  Dieudonn£  Joseph,)  a  Bel¬ 
gian  writer,  born  at  Namur  in  1760.  In  1821  he  wai 
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chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels. 
He  wrote  a  “  General  History  of  Belgium,”  (1805-07,) 
and  other  historical  works.  Died  in  1834. 

De  Windt,  (Harry,)  an  explorer,  born  at  Paris 
in  1856.  He  travelled  overland  from  Peking  to  France 
in  1887,  rode  from  Russia  to  India,  via  Persia,  in 
1889,  visited  and  inspected  the  prisons  of  Siberia, 
1890  and  1894,  and  in  1895  attempted  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  Paris  by  land,  nearly  perishing  in  Beh¬ 
ring  Straits.  Explored  the  Klondike  gold-fields  in 
1897.  He  has  written  “On  the  Equator,”  (1882,) 
“A  Ride  to  India,”  (1890,)  “The  New  Siberia,” 
(1895,)  “Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  to 
Behring  Straits,”  (1898,)  etc. 

De  Winter.  See  Winter,  von. 

De  Witt,  de  wit,  (Cornelius  or  Kornelis,)  a  Dutch 
naval  officer  and  statesman,  born  at  Dort,  was  an  elder 
brother  of  John  de  Witt.  At  an  early  age  he  was  chosen 
burgomaster  of  Dort  and  governor  of  Putten.  In  1666 
he  held  a  high  command  under  De  Ruyter  when  the 
latter  burned  the  English  shipping  in  the  Thames.  He 
displayed  skill  and  courage  in  the  great  naval  battle  of 
Solebay  in  1672,  soon  after  which  he  returned  home, 
sick.  A  man  of  infamous  character  accused  him  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  bribe  him  to  poison  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Though  no  proof  was  found  to  convict  him,  the  judges 
condemned  him  to  banishment.  The  populace  then 
assembled  round  his  prison,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to 
their  rage.  (See  De  Witt,  John.) 

De  Witt,  (Emanuel,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Alk- 
maar  in  1607,  excelled  in  perspective  and  architectural 
views.  Died  in  1692. 

De  Witt  or  Wit,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  history, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1695 ;  died  in  1744. 

De  Witt,  (John,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
that  the  Dutch  nation  has  produced,  was  born  at  Dort 
in  1625.  His  father,  Jacob,  was  a  burgomaster  of  Dort 
and  a  deputy  to  the  States  of  Holland.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  Curve  Lines,” 
which  evinced  his  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
About  1650  he  was  chosen  pensionary  of  Dort.  His 
political  principles  were  republican,  and  hostile  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  house  of  Orange.  He  opposed 
without  success  the  war  against  the  English  which  began 
in  1652.  The  great  losses  of  the  Dutch  in  this  war  ren¬ 
dered  his  pacific  policy  so  popular  that  in  1653  he  was 
elected  (for  a  term  of  five  years)  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he  became  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  most  influential  member  of  the  States-General, 
He  was  now  the  leader  of  the  republican  or  anti-Orange 
party,  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  government  in 
the  United  Provinces.  The  Stadtholder  had  died,  and 
his  heir  (William  III.)  was  then  an  infant.  In  1654  De 
Witt  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Cromwell,  which 
contained  a  secret  article  that  no  member  of  the  Orange 
family  should  ever  be  made  Stadtholder.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1658,  and 
again  unanimously  in  1663.  Having  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  war  with  England  in  1664,  he 
conducted  it  with  energy  and  ability.  When  the  Dutch 
admiral  Opdam  was  defeated  and  killed,  De  Witt  took 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  gave  proof  of  great  capacity 
for  naval  affairs.  In  1666  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De 
Ruyter  entered  the  Thames  and  burned  several  English 
ships  of  war,  soon  after  which  peace  was  restored. 
About  this  time  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  De  Witt.  When  Louis 
XIV.  in  1667  began  to  assert  his  claim  to  Flanders,  De 
Witt  formed  an  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden  to 
resist  him.  But  the  French  king,  having  seduced  Charles 
II.  to  favour  his  design,  invaded  Holland  in  1672  with  a 
large  army,  which  the  Dutch  could  not  effectually  resist, 
and  several  towns  were  taken  by  the  invaders.  The 
fickle  populace  imputed  the  blame  of  these  disasters  to 
De  Witt,  and  William  of  Orange  was  chosen  captain- 
general  of  the  army,  and  Stadtholder.  The  pensionary 
thereupon  resigned  his  office. 

His  brother  Cornelius,  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  been  ac¬ 
quitted.  The  pensionary  visited  him  in  his  prison,  on 
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which  occasion  the  infuriated  mob,  probably  instigated 
by  the  dominant  party,  burst  into  the  prison  and  mur¬ 
dered  them  both,  August  20,  1672. 

De  Witte,  (Pieter.)  See  Candido. 

Dewi'bur-jf,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Allerthorpe, 
in  Yorkshire,  probably  about  1620.  In  order  to  obtain 
relief  from  spiritual  conflicts,  and  actuated  by  a  zeal  for 
religious  liberty,  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
in  1642,  but  soon,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  renounced  the 
use  of  carnal  weapons.  In  1651  he  met  George  Fox, 
whose  doctrines  he  recognized  as  the  true  gospel  which 
had  been  already  revealed  to  himself,  and  of  which  he 
soon  became  a  powerful  preacher.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  Warwick  jail  nearly  eight  years,  ending  in  1671,  and 
again  in  the  same  place  from  1678  to  1685  on  the  charge 
of  being  a  Jesuit.  “  I  entered  prisons,”  said  he,  “  as  joy* 
fully  as  palaces,  telling  my  enemies  to  hold  me  there  as 
long  as  they  could.”  In  1688  he  preached  in  London 
an  impressive  sermon,  which  is  preserved  in  Sewel’s 
“  History  of  the  Quakers.”  Died  in  1688. 

Dex-ip'pus  or  Di-ox-ip'pus,  [Gr.  Ae^nnroc  or  Atu£- 
itttcoc  ;  Fr.  Dexippe,  d£k's£p',  or  Dioxippe,  de'ok's&p',] 
a  Greek  physician  of  Cos,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
b.c.,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates. 

Dexippus,  [Ae£47T7rof,]  a  Greek  philosophic  writer  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  He  composed  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  “  Categories”  of  Aristotle,  which  is 
extant,  and  is  said  to  be  interesting. 

Dexippus,  (Publius  Herennius,)  a  Greek  historian, 
born  in  Attica,  flourished  in  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
He  wrote  “Chronike  Historia,”  a  history  from  the  fabu¬ 
lous  times  to  Claudius  Gothicus,  and  “  hnvduca”  a  history 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  fragments  of 
which  are  extant.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  commanded 
against  the  Goths  in  262  a.d.  Died  about  280  A.D. 

Dex't^r,  (Henry  Martin,)  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
gregationalist  minister,  born  at  Plympton,  Massachusetts, 
August  13,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1840,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1844,  and  held  pas¬ 
torates,  chiefly  in  Boston.  He  was  an  associate  editor 
of  the  “  Congregationalist  Quarterly,”  and  also  of  the 
“  Congregationalist,”  of  which  in  1867  he  became  editor- 
in-chief.  Among  his  works  are  “  Street  Thoughts,” 
(1859,)  “Congregationalism,  What  It  Is,”  etc.,  (1865; 
4th  edition,  1876,)  “The  Church  Polity  of  the  Pilgrims 
the  Polity  of  the  New  Testament,”  (1870,)  “As  to  Roger 
Williams,”  etc.,  (1876,)  “The  Congregations  of  the  Last 
Three  Hundred  Years,”  etc.,  (1880,)  “Hand-Book  of 
Congregationalism,”  (1880,)  etc.,  besides  many  minor 
writings.  Died  November  13,  1890. 

Dex't^r,  (Samuel,)  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1761,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1781,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784.  He  joined  the  Federalist 
party,  and  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in 
1798.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  1800,  and 
secretary  of  the  treasury  about  January,  1801.  In  1801 
or  1802  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston.  He  was  highly  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  advocate  before  the  supreme  court 
at  Washington.  In  1812  he  supported  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  disagreeing  with  the  Federalists  on  that 
question.  Died  in  1816. 

Deyeux,  d^'yuh',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  chemist  and 
apothecary,  born  in  Paris  in  1753  ;  died  in  1837. 

Deyling,  dl'ling,  (Salomon,)  a  German  Orientalist, 
born  at  Weida  in  1677.  He  wrote  “  Observationea 
Sacrae,”  (4  vols.,  1708-36.)  Died  in  1755. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Deyns.  See  Denys,  (Jacques.) 

Deynum,  van,  vin  dl'num,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  miniature-painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1620. 

Deyster,  dl'ster,  (Anne,)  a  painter,  born  at  Bruges, 
was  a  daughter  of  Louis  de  Deyster,  whose  works  she 
copied  skilfully.  Died  in  1746. 

Deyster,  de,  deh  dl'ster,  (Louis,)  a  Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Bruges  in  1656.  He  studied  in  Rome 
and  Venice,  and  worked  in  his  native  place,  painting 
mostly  ’scriptural  subjects,  among  which  is  “  The  Appa¬ 
rition  of  Christ  to  the  three  Marys.”  This  is  praised  by 
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Descamps,  who  considered  Deyster  as  equal  to  the  great 
Flemish  masters  in  chiaroscuro.  Died  in  1711. 

See  Dkscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  eta 

Deyverdun,  d&'vSR'duN',  (George,)  a  Swiss  writer, 
born  at  Lausanne  about  1735.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  historian  Gibbon,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  literary 
labours.  He  wrote  “  Literary  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  Years  1767  and  1768.”  Died  in  1789. 

Dezallier  d’ArgenviUe,  deh-zt'le-i'  diR'zhflN'v&l', 
(Antoine  Joseph,)  a  mediocre  French  writer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1680,  published  a  “Treatise  on  Gardening,” 
another  on  “Conchology,”  and  “  The  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Painters,”  with  portraits,  (1745.)  This  contains  the  lives 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  painters.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1765. 

His  son,  Antoine  Nicolas,  published  “Lives  of 
Architects  and  Sculptors,”  (1787,)  which  is  said  to  be 
incomplete  and  inexact.  Died  in  1794. 

Dezobry,  deh-zo'bRe',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Saint-Denis  (Seine)  in  1798.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1835  a  historical  and  antiquarian  work  called 
“Rome  in  the  Augustan  Age,  or  A  Journey  of  a  Gaul 
to  Rome,”  (4  vols.,)  which  is  accounted  a  very  successful 
representation  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  He  edited  a  “  General  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  History,”  (2  vols.,  1857.)  Died  August  16,  1871. 

Dezoteux,  deh-zo'tuh',  (FRANgois,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1724.  He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  inoculation.  He  wrote  with 
Valentin  an  able  “Historical  Treatise  on  Inoculation.” 
Died  in  1803. 

Dhaher,  d^'her,  a  famous  Arab  sheik  of  Palestine, 
who  at  first  possessed  only  the  little  town  of  Safed,  to 
which  he  added  Tiberias  and  Acre.  For  thirty  years 
he  waged  war  against  various  parties,  and  extended  his 
power  by  courage  and  policy.  In  1771  Dhaher  and  Ali 
Bey  defeated  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Damascus.  He  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  killed  about  1775. 

See  Volney,  “Voyage  en  JSgypte  et  en  Syrie.” 

Dharmasoka,  Dharmagoka,  or  Dharmashoka 
See  Asoka. 

D’Hozier,  do'ze-i',  (Charles  Ren£,)  a  son  of  Pierre, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  1640.  He  was  well  versed 
in  heraldry,  and  wrote  several  works  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  Died  in  1732. 

D’Hozier,  (Pierre,)  a  French  genealogist,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1592,  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
heraldry.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  arms  of  France 
in  1641,  steward  of  the  king’s  household  in  1642,  and 
councillor  of  state  in  1654.  He  wrote  “The  Genealogy 
of  the  Primipal  Families  of  France,”  (in  150  vols.,) 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1660.  Boileau  wrote 
a  few  verses  under  his  portrait,  one  of  which  is, 

“  Ses  talents  surprendront  tous  les  ages  snivants.”* 

D’Huxatime,  duk/sl/t&m/,  a  French  poet,  bom  in 
Dauphin^,  lived  about  1470. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

DI-a-du-me-nI-a'nus,  [Fr.  DiadumAnien,  de't'dii'- 
mi'ne^N',  or  DiadumAne,  de't'dti'm&n',]  (Marcus 
Opilius  Antoninus,)  was  the  son  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Macrinus,  who  began  to  reign  in  217  A.D., 
and  then  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  on  the  subject  of 
this  article,  at  Antioch.  After  a  reign  of  about  a  year, 
Macrinus  was  defeated  by  Elagabalus,  and  the  son, 
who  was  still  a  minor,  was  put  to  death  in  218.  He 
is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  emperors,  as  some 
of  his  medals  bear  the  title  of  Augustus. 

Diago,  de-i'go,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  historian  and 
friar,  born  at  Bibel,  in  Valencia.  He  received  from  Philip 
III.  the  title  of  historiographer,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
histories,  “  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia,”  (1613.) 
Died  in  1615. 

DI-ag'o-ras,[A«zyopa{-,]  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher, 
born  in  the  island  of  Melos,  lived  about  420  b.c.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
and  was  commonly  stigmatized  as  an  atheist,  because  he 
dissented  from  the  popular  notions  about  the  gods.  He 
fled  from  Athens  about  411  b.c.,  to  avoid  prosecution 


for  impiety,  and  a  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
should  kill  him.  His  moral  character  appears  to  have 
been  good.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Reuthen,  “  De  Atheismo 
Diagoras,”  1812;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  J. 
L.  Mounibr,  “Dissertatio  de  Diagora  Melio,”  1838. 

Diamante,  de-i-min'ti,  an  Italian  painter  and  Car¬ 
melite  monk,  born  at  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  was  a  pupil  of 
Filippo  Lippi.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  artist  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  promoted  the  renaissance  of  art  in 
Italy.  Died  about  1440. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Diamante,  de-a.-mSn'ti,  (Juan  Bautista,)  a  popular 
Spanish  dramatist,  lived  about  1640.  Among  his  works 
are  “  The  Siege  of  Zamora,”  (“  El  Cerco  de  Zamora,”) 
and  “The  Jewess  of  Toledo,”  (“La  Judia  de  Toledo.”) 

See  Ticknor’s  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Diamantini,  de-S-min-tee'nee,  (Giovanni  Giuseppe,) 
an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  the  Romagna 
about  1650.  He  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  painted 
many  works,  among  which  is  an  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi.”  He  left  many  fine  engravings  after  his  own 
designs.  He  died  about  1715. 

Di'an,  a  poetical  form  of  Diana.  See  Diane. 

Dl-an'a,  [Fr.  Diane,  de'fn',]  the  Roman  name  of  the 
goddess  of  the  chase,  corresponding  to  the  Ar'te-mis 
[‘Apre/itf]  of  the  Greeks.  She  is  often  called  Delia,  from 
the  island  Delos,  her  birthplace.  She  was  represented 
as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  the  counter¬ 
part  of  her  brother  Apollo,  like  whom  she  appeared  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrows.  She  was  also  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  in  which  character  she  is  called  Phoebe,  Cynthia, 
and  other  names.  She  was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 
chastity ;  and  all  her  attendants  were  virgins.  There  was 
at  Ephesus  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

See  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  1’ Antiquity,”  Paris,  1825-29,  voL 
ii.  book  iv.  chap.  iv. ;  Arnoldi,  “Commentatio  de  Diana  Ephesia,” 
1708;  MiYEN,  “Dissertatio  de  Diana  Taurica  et  Anaitide,”  1835; 
Keightljey,  “Mythology.” 

Diana,  de-i'na,  (Benedetto,)  a  painter  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

DI-an/a  of  France,  [Fr.  Diane  de  France,  de'fn' 
d?h  fRflNss',]  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  Philippa 
Due,  was  born  in  1538,  and  became  in  1557  the  wife  of 
Frangois  de  Montmorency,  afterwards  marshal.  She  had 
much  influence  with  her  brother,  Henry  III.,  and  in 
1558  mediated  successfully  between  him  and  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  was  then  recognized  as  the  heir  to 
the  French  crown.  Davila  praises  her  prudence  and 
political  ability.  Died  in  1619. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis.” 

Diane,  (Anglicized  as  Di'an.)  See  Diana. 

Diane  de  France.  See  Diana  of  France. 

Diane  de  Poitiers,  de'tn'  deh  pwd/te-4/,  a  beautiful 
French  lady,  born  in  1499.  Having  been  left  a  widow 
in  1531,  she  soon  after  gained  the  affection  of  the  king’s 
son,  who  in  1547  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  II.  and 
gave  her  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Valentinois.  She  had 
a  complete  ascendency  over  the  king,  who  allowed  her 
to  exercise  royal  power  and  to  control  even  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government  De  Thou  attributes  to  her 
the  misfortunes  of  Henry’s  reign  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants.  By  her  graces  and  talents  she  retained 
her  influence  over  Henry  until  his  death  in  1559.  Died 
in  1566. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis BrantOme,  “  Femmes 
galantes.” 

Dias.  See  Diaz. 

Dias  Gomes,  dee'fls  go'mSs,  (Francisco,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1745,  wrote  odes,  elegies, 
tragedies,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  commended  for  cor¬ 
rectness  and  classic  taste.  Died  in  179  s. 

Diaz,  dee'&z,  (Abby  Morton,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  November  22,  1821. 
She  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Brook  Farm  community,  of 
which  her  father  (Mr.  Morton)  was  a  member.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  and 
married  a  Cuban  gentleman  named  Diaz.  She  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  successful  and  humorous  books  for  the  young, 
among  which  are  “King’s  Lily  and  Rosebud,”  “William 

(Sl^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 


*  “  His  talents  (or  attainments)  will  surprise  all  succeeding  ages.” 
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Henry  Letters,”  “William  Henry  and  His  Friends,” 
“  Christmas  Morning,”  “  Polly  Cologne,”  “  The  School¬ 
master’s  Trunk,”  etc. 

Diaz,  dee'Sz  or  dee'Ls,  or  Dias,  (Antonio  Gon^al- 
vez,)  a  Brazilian  poet,  born  at  Caxias,  August  io,  1823. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1846,  “Segundos 
Cantos”  in  1848,  “Ultimos  Cantos”  in  1850,  and  other 
works.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  in  September,  1864. 

Diaz,  dee'is  or  dee'iz,  or  Dias,  (Balthazar,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  lived  about 
1550.  He  wrote  plays  called  “Autos  sacramentales.” 

Diaz  or  Dias,  (Bartolomeu,)  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
was  sent  in  i486  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and,  sailing  southward,  was  driven  by  violent  winds  as 
far  as  Great  Fish  River,  without  being  aware  that  he  had 
doubled  the  cape  of  which  he  was  in  search.  On  his 
return  he  discovered  in  1487  this  cape,  which  he  named 
Tormentoso ;  but  this  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Cabo  de  boa  Esperan^a,  (or  “  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”) 
In  1500  he  sailed  for  India,  as  captain  of  a  ship,  in  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Cabral,  and  perished  by  shipwreck 
during  the  voyage  the  same  year. 

See  J0A0  »e  Barros,  “Asia,  Decada  I. ;”  Ramusio,  “  Voyages 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Diaz,  dee'ath,  or  Dias,  dee'is,  (Diego  Valentin,) 
a  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Valladolid;  died  in  1660. 

Diaz  or  Dias,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  missionary, 
born  in  Old  Castile,  went  to  the  Philippine  Isles  in  1632. 
He  afterwards  preached  in  China,  and  was  killed  in  1646. 

Diaz,  (Gaspar,)  a  Portuguese  painter,  who  flourished 
about  1530,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  But  little  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  respecting  him.  He  was  called  “  the 
Portuguese  Raphael.”  In  the  estimation  of  Boissonade, 
he  was  a  great  painter  and  expressed  the  passions  ad¬ 
mirably.  His  subjects  were  religious.  Died  in  1571. 

Diaz  or  Dias,  (Juan.  Martin,)  a  Spanish  general, 
urnamed  el  Empecinado,  SI  Sm-pi-the-ni'Do,  (a  word 
which  literally  signifies  “  covered  with  pitch”  or  “  shoe¬ 
maker’s  wax,” — supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  him 
because  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  village 
were  shoemakers,)  was  born  at  Castrillo  in  1775.  He 
became  in  1808  the  leader  of  a  band  of  guerillas,  and 
fought  against  the  French  invaders  with  such  success 
that  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  under  the  regency. 
In  1814  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  by  Ferdinand. 
He  favoured  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  in  1820,  for 
which  he  fought  against  the  absolutists.  He  commanded 
a  division  of  the  army  of  Placencia  in  1823.  After  the 
triumph  of  the  absolutists,  he  was  executed  for  treason, 
in  1825. 

See  “Military  Exploits,  etc.  of  Don  Juan  Martin  Diaz,”  London, 
1823;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Diaz  or  Dias,  (Miguel,)  a  Spanish  captain,  bom  in 
Aragon,  was  a  companion  of  Columbus.  He  discovered 
a  gold-mine  in  Hayti.  Died  about  1514. 

Diaz  or  Dias,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  missionary,  born 
near  Toledo  in  1546  ;  died  at  Mexico  in  1618. 

See  Machado,  “Vida  del  P.  P.  Diaz,”  1632. 

Diaz,  (Porfirio,)  a  President  of  Mexico,  born  at 
Oaxaca,  September  15,  1830.  He  studied  law,  was  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  American  war  of  1847,  and  acted 
as  brigadier-general  at  the  victory  over  the  French 
at  Puebla,  May  5,  1862.  He  was  military  governor  of 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1863,  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  South  in  Puebla  and  Oaxaca  in  1863-65,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Oaxaca  in  February, 
1865,  and  sent  to  France,  but  soon  escaped,  resumed 
command  of  the  army  of  the  South,  took  Puebla,  April 
2,  1867,  and  captured  the  city  of  Mexico,  June  21,  1867, 
thereby  closing  the  war  against  France  and  Maximilian. 
He  headed  a  rebellion  in  1871-72.  In  1876  he  over¬ 
threw  President  Lerdo  de  Tejada  and  became  Presi¬ 
dent  under  a  modified  constitution.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1896  for  the  fifth  term  of  four  years.  He  gave  peace 
to  Mexico,  and  inaugurated  great  public  works. 

Diaz  de  Bivar.  See  Cid. 

Diaz  de  la  Pena,  dee'ath  da  ia  pin'yS,  (Narcisse,) 
a  French  historical  painter,  of  Spanish  extraction,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1809,  gained  the  first  medal  in  1848. 
Among  his  works  are  “  The  Nymphs  of  Calypso,”  (1840,) 
and  “The  Dream,”  (1841.)  Died  November  19,  1876. 


Diaz  de  Lugo,  dee'ath  da  loo'go,  (Juan  Bernardo,) 
a  Spanish  jurist,  born  at  Seville,  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  grand  council  of  the  Indies  by  Charles  V.,  and 
became  Bishop  of  Calahorra.  Died  in  1556. 

Diaz  (or  Dias)  de  Novaes,  dee'as  da  no-vV£s, 
(Paulo,)  a  Portuguese  general,  was  a  grandson  of  Bar¬ 
tolomeu,  and  commanded  an  expedition  sent  in  1574  to 
Angola,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Died  in  1589. 

Diaz  del  Castillo.  See  Castillo. 

Dib'din,  (Charles,)  an  English  bard,  actor,  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Southampton  in  1745,  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  essays  as  a  performer 
on  the  stage  were  not  successful.  About  1778  he  became 
musical  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1789 
he  began  to  give  musical  entertainments  in  which  he 
was  the  sole  performer,  and  which  were  accompanied  by 
popular  songs  of  his  composition.  The  success  of  this 
enterprise  enabled  him  to  open  the  Sans-Souci  Theatre 
in  1796.  His  fame  is  derived  chiefly  from  his  songs, 
which  amount  to  one  thousand  or  more.  His  sea-songs 
especially  have  obtained  durable  popularity,  and  “  have 
been  the  solace  of  sailors  in  long  voyages,  storms,  and 
battles.”  “  Tom  Bowling”  and  “  Poor  Jack”  are  two  of 
his  most  popular  ballads.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “  The  Professional  Life  of  C.  Dibdin,”  by  himself  4  vols. 
1803;  William  Jekdan,  “  Men  I  have  known,”  London,  ib56. 

Dibdin,  (Thomas,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1771,  was  also  an  actor  and  a  dramatic  writer.  About 
1791  he  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years  returned  to  London.  He 
then  performed  in  Covent  Garden,  and  wrote  numerous 
comedies,  farces,  etc.,  some  of  which  were  successful. 
In  1828  he  published  “  Reminiscences,”  (of  the  Theatre.) 
Died  in  1841. 

Dibdin,  (Thomas  Frognall,)  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  bibliographer,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1776,  was  the 
nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin,  noticed  above.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  priesthood  in  1804.  In 
1809  he  produced  his  amusing  work  entitled  “Biblio¬ 
mania,”  which  was  favourably  received.  The  next  year  he 
began  to  issue  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  “  Ames’s 
Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,”  which  is 
perhaps  his  most  important  performance.  He  instituted 
in  1812  the  Roxburghe  Club,  devoted  to  bibliography, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  vice-president.  In  1817  ap¬ 
peared  his  “  Bibliographical  Decameron,  or  Ten  Days’ 
Pleasant  Discourse  on  Illuminated  MSS,,”  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  amateurs.  Another  admirable  and 
costly  specimen  of  typography  was  furnished  by  his 
“  Bibliographic,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in 
France  and  Germany.”  Died  in  1847. 

See  Dibdin’s  “Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life,”  2  vols.,  1836; 
“Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  xxxii. ;  William  Jbrdan,  “Men  I  have 
known,”  London,  1866. 

DX-bu'ta-des  [Fr.  Dibutade,  de'bii'tid']  of  Sicyon, 
a  Greek  artist  of  uncertain  epoch,  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  modelling  bas-reliefs. 

Dicaearchus,  di-se-ar'kus,  [Gr.  A incuapxoc;  Fr.  Dic4- 
arque,  de's&'^Rk',]  an  eminent  Greek  Peripatetic  philo¬ 
sopher  and  writer,  born  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  lived  about  300  b.c.  He  wrote  numerous 
works  on  geography,  history,  etc.,  which  are  lost  except 
small  fragments.  It  is  said  he  denied  the  immortality  or 
existence  of  the  soul.  Cicero  highly  praises  him  as  a  sage, 
an  excellent  citizen,  a  great  man,  an  able  historian,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  disciples  of  Aristotle.  Among 
his  principal  wo:ks  was  a  treatise  on  Greek  geography, 
history,  institutions,  and  politics,  entitled  “The  Life  of 
Greece,”  {“  'E 'Muadog  (3iocI) 

See  Vossius,  “  De  Historids  Graeds ;”  Bruckkr,  “  Historia  Phi¬ 
losophise.  ” 

Dicdarque.  See  Dicaearchus. 

Di^'e-to,  de,  (Ralph,)  an  English  historian,  was  Dean 
of  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History 
of  the  Kings  of  Britain.”  Died  in  1283. 

Di'cey,  (Edward,)  an  English  journalist,  born  in 
May,  1832.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1854.  In  1870  he  was  editor  of  the  London 
“Daily  News,”  and  afterwards  of  “The  Observer.” 
Among  his  waitings  are  “The  Schleswig-Holstein 
War,”  “The  Morning  Land,”  (1870,)  and  “Bul¬ 
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Dick,  (Sir  Alexander,)  a  Scottish  physician,  born 
in  1703,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Epilepsy,  (“De  Epilepsia,” 
1725.)  Died  in  1785. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Dick,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1764,  was  a  minister  of  the  United  Secession 
Church.  He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  on  the  “  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,”  “  Lectures  on  Theology,”  and 
other  religious  books.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Chambers,  ‘‘Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Dick,  (Thomas,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  author,  born  near 
Dundee  in  1772,  was  in  early  life  a  minister  of  the  Se¬ 
cession  Church  at  Stirling.  He  exchanged  this  avocation 
for  that  of  a  school-teacher,  which  he  pursued  at  Perth 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
physical  sciences,  and  wrote  many  popular  scientific  and 
religious  works,  viz.:  “The  Christian  Philosopher,” 
“  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  “  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State,”  “  Celestial  Scenery,”  “The  Solar  System,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1857. 

Dickons,  (Charles,)  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
English  novelists,  born  at  Landport,  Portsmouth,  in 
February,  1812,  was  a  son  of  John  Dickens,  who  served 
in  the  navy  pay  department  and  afterwards  became  a 
reporter  of  Parliamentary  debates.  Young  Dickens  was 
designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  an  attorney,  after  he  had  studied  in  a  col¬ 
lege  near  Rochester.  Finding  the  pursuit  of  law  uncon¬ 
genial  to  his  taste,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  became  a 
reporter  for  the  daily  press  of  London.  He  began  his 
literary  career  by  “  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,” 
which  first  appeared  in  the  “  Morning  Chronicle,”  and 
were  published  collectively  as  “  Sketches  by  Boz,”  (2 
vols.,  1836.)  These  exhibit  great  acuteness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  were  received  by  the  public  with  much  favour. 
In  1837  he  produced  a  work  called  “The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,”  which  in  a  certain  de¬ 
partment  of  humour  is  probably  unrivalled  by  anything 
in  the  English  language.  The  success  of  this  work  was 
almost  without  example ;  and  it  is  still  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  Mr.  Dickens’s  productions.  In  1838  he 
married  a  daughter  of  George  Hogarth,  a  musical  critic. 
He  published  in  rapid  succession  “Oliver  Twist,”  a 
novel,  (3  vols.,  1838,)  “The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,”  (3  vols.,  1839,)  “Master  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  Clock,”  (1840-41,)  and  “  Barnaby  Rudge,”  (2 
vols.,  1841.)  Having  visited  the  United  States  in  1841, 
he  published  in  1842  “  American  Notes  for  General  Cir¬ 
culation.”  His  next  work  was  the  “  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  (3  vols.,  1843-44.)  About  the 
end  of  1845  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the  “Daily 
News”  of  London,  a  Liberal  paper,  then  just  founded ; 
but  he  held  this  position  for  a  short  time  only.  Among 
his  later  works  (most  of  which  were  first  issued  as  serials) 
are  “Dombey  and  Son,”  (1847-48,)  “The  Personal 
History  of  David  Copperfield,”  (4  vols.,  1850,)  “Bleak 
House,”  (1852,)  “  Hard  Times,”  (1854,)  “  Little  Dorrit,” 
(1857,)  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  (i860,)  “  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions,”  (1862,)  and  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  (1864-65.) 

In  1850  he  began  to  issue,  weekly,  a  periodical  called 
“Household  Words,”  which  had  a  large  circulation. 
In  1859  he  began  to  publish  “All  the  Year  Round,”  a 
weekly  literary  paper.  He  revisited  the  United  States  in 
1867,  and  gave  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  public 
readings  which  attracted  crowded  audiences.  He  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1870,  leaving  an  unfinished  work,  entitled 
“The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 

“  One  of  the  qualities  we  most  admire  in  him,”  says 
the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1838,  “is  his 
comprehensive  spirit  of  humanity.  The  tendency  of  his 
writings  is  to  make  us  practically  benevolent, — to  excite 
our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  and  suffering  in 
all  classes,  and  especially  in  those  who  are  most  removed 
from  observation.  ...  We  think  him  a  very  original 
writer,  well  entitled  to  his  popularity,  and  not  likely  to 
lose  it,  and  the  truest  and  most  spirited  delineator  of 
English  life,  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  since 
the  days  of  Smollett  and  Fielding.” 

The  following  strictures,  however,  are  not  without 
justice,  at  least  as  regards  many  of  the  actors  in  Mr. 
Dickens’s  works :  “  The  good  characters  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 


ens’s  novels,”  says  the  “  North  British  Review,”  (vol.  iv.,) 
“  do  not  seem  to  have  a  wholesome  moral  tendency.  The 
reason  is  that  many  of  them — all  the  author’s  favourites — 
exhibit  an  excellence  flowing  from  constitution  and  tem¬ 
perament,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  moral  or  religious 
motive.  They  act  from  impulse,  not  from  principle.” 

“  He  [Dickens]  has  revived,”  says  Mr.  Whipple,  “the 
novel  of  genuine  practical  life,  as  it  existed  in  the  works 
of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Goldsmith ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  given  to  his  materials  an  individual  colouring 
and  expression  peculiarly  his  own.  .  .  .  Dickens’s  eye  for 
the  forms  of  things  is  as  accurate  as  Fielding’s,  and  his 
range  of  vision  more  extended ;  but  he  does  not  probe 
so  profoundly  into  the  heart  of  what  he  sees,  and  he  is 
more  led  away  from  the  simplicity  of  truth  by  a  tricksy 
spirit  of  fantastic  exaggeration.”  (“North  American 
Review”  for  October,  1849.)  His  Life  was  written  by 
his  friend  John  Forster. 

Dick'in-son,  (Anna  Elizabeth,)  an  American  female 
orator  and  writer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  28,  1842, 
was  originally  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She 
gained  great  distinction  during  the  civil  war  by  her  public 
speeches  against  slavery  and  disunion,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  public  lecturers  in  the  United  States. 
She  afterwards  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  an  actress. 
Her  principal  published  writings  are  “  What  Answer  ?” 
(1868,)  “A  Paying  Investment,”  (1876,)  and  “A  Ragged 
Register  of  People,  Places,  and  Opinions,”  (1879.) 

See  “  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age,”  1868. 

Dickinson,  (Daniel  Stevens,)  an  American  Sena¬ 
tor,  bom  in  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in  September,  1800. 
He  was  educated  in  Central  New  York,  whither  his 
parents  removed  when  he  was  a  child.  He  studied  law, 
became  an  active  Democrat,  and  in  1836  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  New  York.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  New  York  Jor  two  years.  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
December,  1844,  to  March,  1851,  during  which  period  he 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
the  slavery  question,  etc.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  de¬ 
bater,  and  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  “  Hunker” 
Democrats  in  New  York.  He  resided  at  Binghamton 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York.  During  the 
civil  war  he  cordially  supported  the  Federal  government 
in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  acted  with 
the  Union  Republican  party.  He  was  appointed  district 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  by  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  about  March,  1865.  Died  in  April,  1866. 

See  “  Speeches,  Correspondence,  etc.  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch,”  by  his  brother,  John  R.  Dickinson, 

2  vols.,  1867. 

Dick'in-spn,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent  English  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Appleton  in  1624,  gained  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  “  Delphi  Phoenizicantes but  it  appears 
that  the  real  author  was  Henry  Jacob.  He  settled  in 
London  in  1684,  practised  there  many  years,  and  became 
physician  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Died  in  1707. 

See  “Account  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Edmund  Dickinson,”  London, 
*739- 

Dickinson,  (John,)  an  English  author,  bom  about 
1554.  Among  his  works  is  “  Speculum  Tragicum.”  Died 
in  1606. 

Dickinson,  (John,)  an  American  statesman  and  law¬ 
yer,  born  in  Maryland  in  1 732.  He  was  chosen  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  wrote 
several  important  state  papers  issued  by  that  body. 
In  June,  1776,  he  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  which  he  thought  premature.  Having  declined 
to  sign  that  declaration,  he  impaired  his  popularity,  and 
lost  his  election  to  the  next  Congress.  He  afterwards 
served  as  a  private  soldier  against  the  British.  In  1779 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  from  Delaware.  He 
was  President  of  Pennsylvania  about  three  years,  1782- 
85.  He  was  an  able  debater,  and  distinguished  for  his 
elegant  manners  and  superior  culture.  Died  in  1808. 

See  “  National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. ;  Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  voL  viii. 

Dickinson,  (Jonathan,)  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1088,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1706.  He  preached  for  many  years  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  acquired  distinction  as 
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a  writer  on  theology.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.  Died  in  1747* 

Dickinson,  (Philemon,)  a  patriot  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  about  174°*  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  displayed  great  spirit 
and  gallantry  in  command  of  the  New  Jersey  militia.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782  and 
1783,  and  a  United  States  Senator  from  1790  to  1793. 
Died  in  1809. 

Dickinson,  (William  Howship,)  M.D.,  an  English 
physician,  born  at  Brighton,  June  9,  1832.  He  became 
a  prominent  physician  of  London,  wrote  much  on  pa¬ 
thology,  therapeutics,  and  physiology,  and  published 
“On  Albuminuria,”  (1869,)  “Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,” 
(vol.  i.,  1875,)  etc. 

Dick'pni,  Mrs.,  an  English  singer,  whose  maiden 

name  was  Poole.  Died  in  1833. 

Dick'see,  (Frank,)  an  English  painter,  born 
November  27,  1853.  In  1875  he  gained  the  Royal 
Academy  gold  medal  for  his  historical  painting, 
“  Elijah  confronting  Ahab  and  Jezebel  in  Naboth’s 
Vineyard.”  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1891. 

Dick'spn,  (Adam,)  a  Scottish  clergyman,  born  in 
East  Lothian.  From  1750  to  1770  he  was  minister  of 
Dunse.  He  wrote  a  valuable  “  Treatise  on  Agriculture,” 
and  “The  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,”  (1788,)  which, 
says  McCulloch,  “  is  the  best  work  oil  the  subject  in  the 
English  language.”  Died  in  1776. 

Dickson,  (David,)  an  eloquent  Scottish  preacher, 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1583,  became  professor  of  divinity 
at  Glasgow  in  1643,  and  afterwards  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  published  an  “Exposition  of  all 
the  Epistles,”  an  “  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,”  and  other  works,  which  were  received  with 
favour.  Died  in  1663. 

Dick'son,  (Samuel  Henry,)  an  American  physician 
and  writer,  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1798, 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 
He  died  in  that  city,  March  31,  1872. 

Dicquemare,  dfck'miR',  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a 
French  naturalist  and  priest,  born  at  Havre  in  1733, 
became  professor  of  natural  history  in  that  city.  He 
made  discoveries  in  the  nature  and  habits  of  Radiata 
and  other  marine  animals,  on  which  he  wrote  many  treat¬ 
ises  inserted  in  the  “Journal  de  Physique.”  He  also 

Published  “The  Knowledge  of  Astronomy  rendered 
;asy.”  Died  in  1789. 

Dic'tys  Cre-ten'sis,  (Fr.  Dictys  de  Cr^te,  d£k't£ss' 
d$h  kR&t,]  a  Greek,  who  is  said  to  have  followed  Idome- 
neus  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  to  have  written  a  narrative 
of  the  same.  There  exists  in  Latin  prose  a  “  History  of 
the  Trojan  War,”  which  purports  to  be  a  version  of  the 
work  of  Dictys,  and  has  little  literary  merit.  The  works 
of  Dictys  and  Dares  were  the  chief  channels  through 
which  the  heroic  legends  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
passed  into  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
often  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dictys  de  Crdte.  See  Dictys  Cretensis. 

Dic'uil,  an  Irish  monk  and  geographer,  wrote,  about 
825  a.d.,  a  treatise  “On  the  Measurement  of  the  Earth,” 
(“De  Mensura  Orbis  Terrae,”)  which  was  published  by 
Walckenaer  in  1807. 

Diday,  de'di',  (Franqois,)  a  Swiss  painter,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1812,  exhibited  several  Alpine  landscapes.  He 
obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in  1841.  Died  in  1877. 

Diderot,  dfed'ro',  (Denis,)  an  eminent  French  phi¬ 
losopher  and  savant,  born  at  Langres,  in  Champagne,  in 
1712  or  1713*  was  *ke  son  of  a  cutler,  who  gave  him  a 
good  education.  Having  quitted  the  study  of  law  in  dis¬ 
gust,  he  went  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  with  a  ruling  passion 
for  literary  pursuits.  He  was  obliged  to  support  him¬ 
self  by  teaching  and  translating,  and  passed  many  years 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  but  contented  in  his  ample 
intellectual  resources.  About  the  age  of  thirty  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Annette  Champion.  In  1746  he  published 
“Philosophic  Thoughts,”  (“Pens^es  philosophiques,”) 
which  produced  considerable  sensation.  The  book  was 
condemned  to  the  fire  by  Parliament,  its  doctrines  being 


thought  unsound.  A  few  years  before  this  period  he 
had  formed  a  friendship  with  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  with 
D’Alembert.  He  was  imprisoned  a  few  months  in  1749 
for  the  publication  of  his  “  Letter  on  the  Blind,  for  the 
Use  of  those  who  see.” 

In  partnership  with  D’Alembert,  he  commenced  the 
great  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  founded,  the  “  En¬ 
cyclopedic,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonn^  des  Sciences,  des 
Arts  et  Metiers.”  The  project  was  one  of  immense 
labour  and  difficulty,  and  was  accomplished  chiefly  by 
the  ardent  zeal  and  resolution  of  Diderot  He  wrote 
the  articles  on  ancient  philosophy  and  on  the  arts  and 
trades,  ( arts  et  metiers,)  and,  in  conjunction  with  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  supervised  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  first 
volume  was  issued  in  1751,  and  attracted  great  attention. 
Its  publication  was  suspended  several  times  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  D’Alembert  retired  from  the  enterprise  in 
1759 ;  but  it  was  completed  about  1765.  Much  complaint 
was  made,  and  not  without  reason,  of  the  infidel  tendency 
of  the  work,  and  its  partiality  to  the  new  philosophy. 
It  has  also  other  defects,  arising  from  the  incompetence 
and  haste  of  some  of  the  contributors.  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia  settled  a  handsome  pension  on  Diderot  in 
1765,  and  invited  him  to  her  capital,  which  he  visited  in 
1 773  5  but  he  soon  returned  to  Paris.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  two  novels,  “  The 
Nun,”  and  “James  the  Fatalist,”  (“Jacques  le  Fataliste,”) 
and  two  dramas,  entitled  “The  Father  of  a  Family,”  and 
“The  Natural  Son.” 

His  “Essay  on  the  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,” 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  vindication — or  rather  eulogy— 
of  Seneca,  is  esteemed  by  some  as  one  of  his  ablest 
productions.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  some  of  the 
most  popular  French  works  of  his  time,  such  as  Raynal’s 
“  Philosophic  History,”  “  L’Esprit,”  by  Helvetius,  and 
“The  System  of  Nature,”  by  D’Holbach.  As  a  writer 
he  displays  talent  and  eloquence,  but  is  deficient  in 
judgment  and  taste.  “  He  has  written  fine  passages,” 
says  Marmontel,  “  but  could  not  produce  a  good  book.” 
Grimm  thought  “  he  had  perhaps  the  most  encyclopedical 
head  that  ever  existed.”  He  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  the  skeptical  school  known  as  Encyclopedists ;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  he  was  a  professed  atheist.  But  F. 
Genin  (“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate”)  defends  him 
from  this  charge.  It  is  said  that  he  taught  his  daughter  to 
read  the  Bible.  In  reference  to  this  fact,  Voltaire  wrote, 
in  1767,  “I  am  displeased  with  ‘Tonpla,’”  (anagram  of 
Platon ,  (Plato:))  “they  say  he  permits  his  daughter  to 
be  educated  in  the  principles  which  he  detests.”  The 
doors  of  the  Academy  were  kept  closed  against  him, 
although  Voltaire  solicited  his  election.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  July,  1784. 

See  De  Vandbul,  “  Notice  sur  Diderot Naigbon,  “M&noires 
sur  Diderot,”  1821 ;  Grimm,  “  Correspondance “Vie  de  Diderot, 
prefixed  to  his  “Select  Works,”  (?< OEuvres  choisies,”  a  vols.;} 
Carlyle,  “Essay on  Diderot;”  Damiron,  “ Mdmoire sur Didero* 
1852;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1833. 

D idier,  (King  of  the  Lombards.)  See  Desiderius. 

Didier,  de'de-i',  (Charles,)  a  French  writer  and 
traveller,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1805.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “Helvetian  Melodies,”  (1830,)  and 
“Subterranean  Rome,”  (“Rome  souterraine,”  1833.) 
Died  at  Paris,  March  13,  1864. 

Didier,  didTer ;  Fr.  pron.  de'de-i/,  (Eugene  Le- 
moine,)  an  American  author,  born  atBaltimore,  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Loyola  College,  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  engaged  in  journalism  and  literary  work, 
and  was  for  some  time  private  secretary  to  Chief- Justice 
Chase.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,”  (1876,)  “Life 
and  Letters  of  Madame  Bonaparte,”  (1879,)  “  A  Primer 
of  Criticism,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Did'I-us,  (Julianus  Severus,)  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  at  Milan  in  133  A.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Petronius  Di- 
dius  Severus.  He  served  in  the  army  with  distinction, 
and  was  made  consul  with  Pertinax.  After  the  murder 
of  this  emperor,  in  193,  the  Praetorians  offered  the  em¬ 
pire  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  chief 
competitors  were  Sulpitianus  and  Didius,  who  was  im¬ 
mensely  rich.  The  latter  made  the  highest  bid,  (6250 
drachmas  for  each  soldier,)  and  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
But  Septimius  Severus  and  other  generals  refused  to 
recognize  him,  and,  after  a  reign  of  about  two  months, 
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he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  in  his  palace.  Severus 
was  his  successor. 

Didius,  (Titus,)  a  Roman  general,  was  consul  in  98 
B.C.,  after  which  he  gained  some  victories  in  Spain. 

Di'do,  [Gr.  Fr.  Didon,  de'diN',]  called  also 

E-lis'sa  or  E-li'sa,  [Fr.  £lise,  ci'l&z',]  a  Phoenician 
princess,  celebrated  as  the  founder  and  queen  of  Car¬ 
thage.  Her  story  forms  a  beautiful  episode  in  the 
“ALneid”  of  Virgil,  who  commits  an  anachronism  when 
he  represents  her  as  a  contemporary  of  Ameas.  Tra¬ 
dition  teaches  that  she  was  a  sister  of  Pygmalion, 
King  of  Tyre,  who  put  to  death  her  husband,  Acerbas  or 
Sichaeus.  After  this  event  she  embarked  secretly  with 
a  party  of  friends,  and  founded  Carthage,  in  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ 

Didon.  See  Dido. 

Didon,  (Henri,)  a  noted  French  Dominican 
preacher  and  author,  born  at  Touvet,  March  17,  1840. 
He  published  many  volumes  of  sermons  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  work  on  Germany,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
“  Life  of  Jesus,”  published  in  1890,  which  has  had  an 
immense  sale. 

Didot,  de'do',  (Ambroise  Firmin,)  a  son  of  Firmin, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1790.  He  was  a 
printer,  engraver,  and  type-founder,  and  became  in  1827 
the  head  of  the  great  publishing-house  of  Firmin  Didot 
Fr&res.  He  published  many  important  works,  among 
which  are  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,” 
Estienne’s  “Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae,”  (improved,) 
and  a  “New  General  Biography,”  (“ Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  Generate,”  46  vols.,  1857-66.)  The  processes  and 
specimens  of  this  house  obtained  the  first  medal  in 
many  annual  expositions.  Died  February  22,  1876. 

Didot,  (Firmin,)  a  celebrated  French  publisher,  ty¬ 
pographer,  and  engraver  of  types,  son  of  Francois  Am- 
oroise,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1764.  In 
1794  he  invented  or  improved  the  process  of  stereotype 
printing,  which  differs  from  that  now  used.  He  issued 
beautiful  editions  of  Virgil  and  of  Horace,  and  many 
other  works,  and  translated  into  French  verse  the  “  Bu¬ 
colics”  of  Virgil  and  the  “  Idyls”  of  Theocritus.  These 
versions  have  considerable  merit.  He  was  a  chevalier 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother  Pierre.  Died  in 
1836.  His  sons  Ambroise,  Firmin,  and  Hyacinthe  be¬ 
came  celebrated  printers  and  publishers  of  Paris. 

Didot,  (Francois  Ambroise,)  an  eminent  French 
printer  and  type-founder,  born  in  Paris  in  1730,  was  the 
son  of  Francois  Didot,  the  first  printer  of  this  name.  He 
brought  the  artrof  printing  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  produced  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  various 
works.  Louis  XVI.  employed  him  to  print  a  series  of 
French  classics  for  the  dauphin.  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  business  by  his  sons  Pierre  and  Firmin.  Died  in  1804. 

Didot,  (Pierre,)  a  son  of  Francis  Ambroise,  born  in 
1760.  He  published  magnificent  editions  of  the  Latin 
classics,  called  “du  Louvre,”  (“of  the  Louvre.”)  His 
“  Racine”  was  pronounced  by  a  jury  “  the  most  perfect 
typographic  production  of  all  ages.”  He  translated  into 
verse  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil’s  epic,  and  the  first  book 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Died  in  1853".  N 

Didron,  de'dRdN',  (Adolphe  Napoleon,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  archaeologist,  born  at  Hautvillers  (Marne)  in 
1806.  He  began  in  1844  to  issue  a  periodical  devoted 
to  mediaeval  art  and  antiquities,  with  the  title  of  “An- 
nales  archeologiques.”  His  most  important  work  is 
“Christian  Iconography,”  (“ Iconographie  chretienne,” 

1 843,1)  which  is  highly  prized.  Died  November  13,  1867. 

Didyme.  See  Didymus. 

Did'y-mus,  [Gr.  Acdv/joc;  Fr.  Didyme,  de'd£m',]  a 
celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  surnamed  Chal- 
Cen'tf.rus,  born  about  62  B.C.,  was  remarkable  for  his 
fecundity  as  a  writer.  According  to  Seneca,  he  wrote 
four  thousand  treatises  on  various  subjects,  mostly  frivo¬ 
lous,  among  which  were  inquiries  respecting  the  native 
place  of  Homer,  the  mother  of  Aineas,  and  the  morals 
of  Anacreon.  None  of  his  works  are  extant.  There 
were  several  other  ancients  of  this  name,  one  of  whom 
was  an  Academic  philosopher  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
“Solution  of  Probabilities.” 


Didymus  of  Alexandria,  [Fr.  Didyme  d’ Alexan¬ 
dra,  de'd£m'  dt'lSk'sflN'dRe',]  a  teacher  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Church,  born  about  308  a.d.,  lost  his  sight  in 
childhood,  but  became  eminent  for  his  attainments  in 
theology,  philosophy,  and  in  various  sciences,  and  num¬ 
bered  among  his  aisciples  Saint  Jerome,  Isidore,  and 
Rufinus.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  of 
which  four  have  been  preserved,  viz. :  “  On  the  Trinity,” 
“  On  the  Holy  Spirit,”  “  Against  the  Manicheans,”  and 
“  On  the  Canonical  Epistles.”  Died  about  395. 

See  Socrates,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Cave,  “  Scriptorura 
Ecclesiasticorum  Historia;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graca.” 

Diebitsch,  dee'bitch,  or,  more  fully,  Diebitsch- 
Sabalkanski,  dee'bitch  sH-biU-kiin'skee,  (Hans  Karl 
Friedrich  Anton,)  a  Russian  count  and  field-marshal, 
born  at  Grossleippe,  in  Silesia,  in  1785,  was  the  son  of 
a  major-general  in  the  Russian  service,  which  he  also 
entered  at  an  early  age.  In  1805  he  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  Attached  to  the  staff  of  Count  Witt¬ 
genstein  in  1812,  he  performed  important  services,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  gave  proof 
of  skill  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  wa3 
made  a  lieutenant-general  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  In 
1814  he  urged  the  advance  of  the  allies  to  Paris.  About 
1820  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  imperial  staff,  and 
was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  emperor  in  his  journeys 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1825.  He  took  Varna 
from  the  Turks  in  1828,  and  in  the  next  year,  being 
appointed  general-in-chief,  gained  several  victories,  and 
performed  the  famous  passage  of  the  Balkan,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  title  Sabalkanski  (“Trans-Balkanian”) 
and  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
soon  after  signed  at  Adrianople.  In  January,  1831,  he 
commanded  the  army  sent  to  subdue  the  revolted  Poles, 
with  whom  he  fought  indecisive  battles  near  Prag^  and 
Ostrolenka.  His  success  was  hindered  by  bad  weather, 
sickness,  etc. ;  and  he  died  of  cholera  in  June,  1831. 

See  Schuemberg,  “  Graf  Diebitsch- Sabalkanski,”  Dresden,  1830 
Sturmer,  “Der  Tod  des  Grafen  Diebitsch,”  1832. 

Diebolt,  de'&'bol',  ?  (Georges,)  a  French  statuary, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1816,  gained  the  grand  prize  at  Paris  m 
1841.  Died  in  1861. 

Diecklioff,  deek'hof,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
Lutheran  divine  of  the  strict-confessional  school,  was 
born  at  Gottingen,  February  5,  1823.  In  1854  he  was 
called  to  Rostock  as  a  divinity  professor.  Among  his 
works  are  “Die  Waldenser  im  Mittelalter,”  (1851,) 
“Civilehe  und  kirchliche  Trauung,”  (1881,)  “Die 
Menschwerdung  des  Sohnes  Gottes,”  (18S2,)  “Justin, 
Augustin,  Bernhard  und  Luther,”  (1882,)  etc. 

Diecman,  deek'min,  (Johann,)  a  German  divine 
and  philologist,  bom  at  Stade  in  1647,  was  professoi 
of  theology  at  Kiel.  He  wrote  good  prefaces  to  five 
editions  of  Luther’s  version  of  the  Bible,  and  many 
dissertations,  one  of  which  is  “On  Naturalism,”  (“De 
Naturalismo,”  1683.)  Died  in  1720. 

Diederichs,  dee'deh-riKs', (Johann  Christian  Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  distinguished  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Pyr- 
mont  in  1750,  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Konigsberg  in  1780.  He  published  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1781. 

See  Eksch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Diedo,  de-a'do,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born 
in  Venice  in  1684,  published  a  “  History  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice,”  (1751,)  which  is  esteemed  for  its  style  and 
just  reflections.  Died  in  1748. 

Diefenbach,  dee'fen-b&K',  (Lorenz,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Cstheim  (Hesse)  in  1806,  published 
works  entitled  “  On  Life,  History,  and  Language,”  (1835,) 
“Celtica,”  (5  vols.,  1839-42,)  a  “  Comparative  Lexicon  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  .Languages,”  (1846-51,)  and  several 
small  poems.  Died  March  28,  1883. 

Dieffenbach,  deef'fen-baic',  (Ernst,)  a  German  natu 
valist,  born  at  Giessen  in  1811,  visited  New  Zealand,  and 
wrote  “Travels  in  New  Zealand,”  (1843.)  Died  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1855. 

Dieffenbach,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  skilful  Prus¬ 
sian  surgeon,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1794.  He  graduated 
in  1822,  and  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  practised  surgery 
and  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation.  About  1832  he  be¬ 
came  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  very 
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ikillful  in  the  formation  of  artificial  noses,  lips,  etc.,  and 
in  the  cure  of  strabismus.  His  chief  work  is  “  Operative 
Surgery,”  (“  Die  operative  Chirurgie,”  1844-48.)  Died 
in  1847. 

Diego  y  Moreno,  de-a'go  e  mo-ra'no,  (Francisco 
Garcia,)  born  at  Lugos,  Mexico,  about  1799.  In  1832 
he  was  appointed  prefect  for  the  Indian  missions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  in  1840  was  consecrated  Bishop  (Catholic) 
of  both  Californias.  Died  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
April  13,  1846. 

Diel,  deel,  (August  Friedrich  Adrian,)  a  German 
pomologist  and  physician,  born  at  Gladenbach  in  1756. 
He  wrote  a  “  Systematic  Nomenclature  or  Description 
of  the  Finest  ( vorziiglichsten )  Fruits  of  Germany,”  (1818,) 
and  other  works  on  pomology.  Died  in  1839. 

Diel  du  Parquet,  (Jacques.)  See  Duparquet. 

Dielhelm,  deel'h&m,  (Johann  Hermann,)  a  German 
antiquary,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  published 
“The  Antiquary  of  the  Rhine,”  (1739,)  and  a  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  all  the  Rivers  of  Germany,”  (1741.)  Died  in  1764. 

Dielman,  deel'man,  (Frederick,)  an  American  artist, 
of  German  descent,  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  Germany, 
December  25,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Calvert  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Maryland,  studied  art  in  Munich,  and  on  his 
return  to  New  York  took  a  very  prominent  place  as  a 
painter  of  genre  and  an  illustrator. 

Diels,  (Hermann,)  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  May  18,  1848.  He  became  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  jn  1880,  and  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Of  his  works  on  classical  subjects 
the  most  notable  is  the  epoch-making  “  Doxographi 
Graeci.” 

Diemen,  van,  vtn  dee'men,  (Anthony,)  a  Dutch 
officer,  born  at  Kuilenburg  in  1593,  went  to  India  as  a 
cadet,  and  rose  rapidly  from  grade  to  grade.  In  1631, 
as  admiral,  he  conducted  the  fleet  to  Holland,  and  in 
1636  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  which  he  governed  with  ability  until  his  death. 
In  1642  he  sent  out  an  exploring  expedition  under 
Abel  Tasman,  who  discovered  the  island  of  Van  Diemen. 
Died  at  Batavia  in  1645. 

Diemerbroeck,  van,vin  dee'mer-bRook',(IsBRAND,) 
a  skilful  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Montfort  in  1609,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  medicine  and  anatomy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  twice  chosen  rector. 
He  published  able  treatises  on  Anatomy,  on  the  Plague, 
and  other  diseases.  His  “Anatome  Corporis  Humani” 
appeared  in  1672,  and  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1674. 

Dien,  de'iN  ,  (Claude  Marie  Franqois,)  a  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1787,  obtained  the  first  medals 
in  1838  and  1848.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily,”  after  Raphael,  and  a  “  Madonna,”  after  Murillo. 
He  died  April  22,  1867. 

Diepenbeck,  van,  vin  dee'pen-bSk',  written  also 
Dicpenbeke,  (Abraham,)  an  eminent  Dutch  historical 
ainter,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  about  1606,  was  one  of  the 
est  scholars  of  Rubens.  He  was  chosen  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1641,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  his  skill  in  composition  and  colouring. 
He  also  excelled  in  painting  on  glass,  and  made  many 
designs  for  the  booksellers.  Among  his  chief  works  is 
a  series  of  fifty-eight  designs,  called  “  The  Temple  of  the 
Muses,”  a  “  Life  of  Saint  Paul,”  on  glass,  at  Antwerp, 
and  a  “  Virgin  and  Child,”  in  oil,  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1675. 

Diepenbeke.  See  Diepenbeck. 

Diereville  or  Dierville,  de-aiR'v&l',  a  traveller,  born 
in  Normandy,  sailed  in  1699  to'Acadia,  (Nova  Scotia,) 
and,  after  his  return  in  1700,  published  a  Description  of 
that  region.  Tournefort,  the  botanist,  named  the  genus 
Diervilla  in  honour  of  him. 

Dieringer,  dee'ring-er,  (Fran£  Xaver,)  a  German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Rangendingen  in  1811,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  in  1843.  Died  1876. 

Dies,  deess,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Hanover  in  1755,  studied  in  Rome,  and  settled 
in  Vienna.  Died  in  1822. 

Dies,  (Gaspar.)  See  Diaz. 

Diesbach,  von,  fon  dees'bSK,  (Johann  Friedrich,) 
an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Freyburg  in  1677,  was  made 
a  field-marshal  in  1723.  Died  in  1751. 


Diesbach,  von,  (Nicholas,)  an  able  Swiss  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Berne  in  1430,  was  employed  about  1470  to 
negotiate  with  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Died  in  1475. 

Dieskau,  von,  fon  dees'kow,  (Ludwig  August,)  a 
German  officer  in  the  French  service,  went  in  1755  to 
Quebec  as  mar^chal-de-camp.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  colonial  troops  near 
Fort  Edward,  in  Washington  county,  New  York.  Died 
near  Paris  in  1767. 

DI-eS'pI-t?r,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  which  see. 

Diest,  deest,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  theologian  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Altena  in  1595;  died  in  1673. 

Diest,  van,  vtn  deest,  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1655,  worked  in  England. 
Died  in  1704. 

Diesterweg,  dees't^r-^SG',  (Friedrich  Adolph 
Wilhelm,)  a  German  teacher,  born  at  Siegen  ir  1790, 
taught  at  Berlin,  and  wrote  many  educational  works. 
Died  at  Berlin,  July  7,  1866. 

Dieterich.  See  Dietrich. 

Dieterichs,  dee'^h-riKs7,  (Joachim  Friedrich 
Christian,)  a  German  writer  on  veterinary  science, 
born  at  Stendal  in  1792.  Died  in  1858. 

Dieterici,  dee'teh-reet'see,  (Friedrich,)  a  German 
Orientalist,  eldest  son  of  K.  F.  W.  Dieterici,  was  born 
at  Berlin,  July  6,  1821.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Berlin, 
and  Leipsic,  and  travelled  extensively  in  the  East.  In 
1850  he  took  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  has  published  various  Arabic  texts,  with  translations 
and  commentaries;  also  “Propadeutik  der  Araber,” 
(1865,)  “Die  Logik  und  Psychologie  der  Araber,” 
(1868,)  “Die  Philosophic  der  Araber,”  (1876-79,) 
“  Arabisch-deutsches  Handworterbuch,”  (1881,)  and 
many  other  works. 

Dieterici,  dee"t$h-reet'see,  (Karl  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  Prussian  economist  and  statistician,  born  in 
Berlin  in  1790.  He  entered  the  civil  administration 
about  1815,  and  became  a  privy  councillor  in  1831.  In 
1834  he  obtained  a  chair  of  political  economy  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1844  was  appointed  director  of  the  national  bu¬ 
reau  of  statistics.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
“  Statistics  of  the  Principal  Objects  of  Commerce  and 
Consumption  in  Prussia,”  etc.,  (1842-51,)  and  a  work 
called  “Public  Welfare  in  the  Prussian  States,”  (“Der 
Volkswohlstand  im  Preussischen  Staate.”)  Died  1859. 

Dietmar,  deet'miR,  or  Dietmar  von  Ast,  deet'miR 
fon  ist,  a  German  minnesinger  of  great  merit,  lived  about 
1180. 

Dietrich,  dee'tRiK,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  botanist  01 
the  present  age,  became  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin.  He  published  a  “  Flora  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Prussia,”  (1833-44.)  Died  in  1856. 

Dietrich,  written  also  Ditrich  and  Dietricy,  de- 
tReet'see,  (Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst  or  Johann 
Wilhelm  Ernst,)  an  excellent  German  painter,  bom  at 
Weimar  in  1712.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Thiele, 
and  was  patronized  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  by 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  who  enabled  him  to  visit 
Rome  about  1744.  Having  returned  to  Dresden,  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  skill  in  imitating  various 
masters  in  history  and  landscape.  His  touch  is  broad 
and  mellow,  and  the  verdure  of  his  landscapes  rivals 
that  of  Claude.  Among  his  finest  works  is  an  “  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Magi.”  He  also  produced  many  etchings 
of  historical  subjects.  He  was  chosen  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Dresden  in  1763.  Died  at  Dresden  in  1774. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon  J.  F- 
Linck,  "Monographic  der  von  dem  vormals  koniglich  Polnischen 
Hofmaler,  C.  W.  E.  Dietrich,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1846. 

Dietrich,  (David  Nathanael  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist,  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Jena,  was  born  near  Jena  in  1798.  He  published  a 
“  Flora  of  Germany,”  (7  vols.,)  and  an  “  Encyclopaedia 
of  Plants,”  with  engravings.  Died  in  1888. 

Dietrich,  (Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  a  German  horti¬ 
culturist,  born  in  1768.  He  published  a  “Dictionary  of 
Botany  and  Gardening,”  (10  vols.,  1802-10,)  and  other 
works.  Died  at  Eisenach  in  1850. 

Dietrich  or  Dieterich,  dee't?h-RiK,  (Johann  Con¬ 
rad,)  a  German  philologist  and  historian,  eminent  for 
learning,  was  born  at  Butzbach  in  1612.  He  became 
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professor  of  Greek  at  Giessen  in  1653,  and  was  author 
of  numerous  Latin  works,  among  which  are  a  “  History 
of  the  German  Emperors  of  Saxon  Race,”  (1666,)  and 
“Greece  in  Exile,”  (“Graecia  exulans.”)  Died  in  1669. 

Dietrich,  de,  d?h  dee'tRiK,  (Philippe  Fr£d£ric,) 
Baron,  a  mineralogist,  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1748,  held 
several  civil  offices,  among  which  was  that  of  mayor  of 
his  native  city.  He  translated  into  French  Scheele’s 
chemical  treatise  on  air  and  fire,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
“Description  of  the  Deposits  of  Ore  and  the  Forges 
of  France,”  (3  vols.,  1786-1800.)  He  was  guillotined  at 
Paris  by  the  Jacobins  in  1793.  Rouget  de  Lisle  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Dietrich  when  he  wrote  the  “  Marseillaise” 
hymn. 

See  QuArard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Dietrichson,  dee'trik-son,  (Lorentz  Henrik  Se- 
GELCKE,)  a  Norwegian  poet,  born  at  Bergen,  January  1, 
1834,  was  educated  at  Christiania  and  Upsala.  He  be¬ 
came  in  1875  professor  of  art-history  in  Christiania  Uni¬ 
versity.  Besides  works  on  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  literature,  he  has  published  plays,  poems,  and 
biographical  studies.  His  wife,  Johanne  Mathilde, 
nle  Bonneir,  born  at  Christiania,  July  12,  1837,  has 
gained  a  fair  reputation  as  a  genre  painter. 

Dietrichstein,  von,  fon  dee'tRiK-stln',  (Adam,)  a 
German  diplomatist,  born  in  1 527,  was  employed  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  Died  in  1590. 

Dietrichstein,  von,  (Franz,)  Prince,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1570*  He  became  a 
cardinal,  and  president  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Died  in  1636. 

See  his  Life,  by  Voigt,  1792;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  "  Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.” 

Dietricy.  See  Dietrich. 

Dietzsch,  deetsh,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1710;  died  in 
1769. 

Dieu,  de,  deh  de-uh',  (Louis,)  a  Dutch  Protestant 
minister  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Flushing  in  1590.  In 
1619  he  became  assistant  professor  in  the  Walloon  Col¬ 
lege,  Leyden.  He  wrote  a  “  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldaic  Languages,”  (1628,)  “Rudiments 
of  the  Persian  Tongue,”  (1639,)  and  several  commenta¬ 
ries  on  Scripture,  (“Critica  Sacra,”  1693.)  His  Persian 
Grammar  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  existing  in 
Europe.  Died  in  1642.  His  father,  Daniel,  was  an 
eloquent  minister  of  Brussels  and  Flushing,  and  a  good 
linguist. 

See  Bayuc,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Polyandkr, 
“  L.  de  Dieu  Oratio  funebris,”  1643. 

Dieu,  de,  deh  de-uh',  (Saint- Jean,)  a  devout  Por¬ 
tuguese,  born  at  Monte-Major-el-Novo  in  1495,  was  a 
shepherd  at  the  age  of  forty,  when  he  consecrated  him¬ 
self  to  works  of  charity.  In  1540  he  opened  a  house  in 
Granada  for  the  reception  of  the  indigent  sick,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  order  of  charity  since  widely 
propagated.  He  died  in  1550,  and  was  canonized  by 
the  pope  in  1690. 

Dieudonn6,  de-uh'do'ni',  [Lat.  A  De'o  Da'tus  or 
De'us  De'dit,]  L^was  elected  pope  in  614  a.d.  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Boniface  IV.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  618  or  617,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  V. 

Dieudonn6  II.,  elected  pope  in  672,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  He  died  in  677. 

Dieudonn6,  de-uh'do'ni',  (Jacques  Augustin,)  a 
French  sculptor  ancl  engraver  of  medals,  born  in  Paris 
in  1795.  Died  March  2,  1873. 

Dieulafoy,  de-uh'lf'fwi',  (Joseph  Marie  Armand,) 
a  French  dramatist^  born  at  Toulouse  in  1762,  wrote  suc¬ 
cessful  comedies,  etc.  Died  in  1823. 

Dieve,  van,  vtn  dee'veh,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Louvain  in  1536;  died  in  1591. 

Diez,  deets,  (Friedrich  Christian,)  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Romance  (Romanisch) 
philology,  was  born  at  Giessen  in  1 794.  He  produced  in 
1825  a  work  on  Proven£al  poetry,  “Beitrage  zur  Kennt- 
niss  der  Romantischen  Poesie,  and  in  1829  “The  Life 
and  Works  of  the  Troubadours.”  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  literature  in  Bonn  in  1830,  and 
published  a  “Grammar  of  the  Romance  Language,” 
(1842.)  Died  in  1876. 


Diezel  or  Diez.  See  Tetzel. 

Dig'bjf,  (Sir  Everard,)  an  English  Catholic,  born  in 
1581,  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  father,  Everard  Digby, 
who  was  author  of  “  Theoria  Analytica”  and  other  learned 
works.  The  son  was  knighted  in  1603.  Hume  says 
“he  was  as  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man 
in  England.”  In  1605  he  was  induced  by  mistaken  zeal 
to  become  an  accomplice  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  to 
which  he  contributed  largely  in  money,  arms,  etc.  For 
this  crime  he  was  tried  and  executed  in  1606. 

See  Hume’s  “  History  of  England.” 

Digby,  (George,)  Earl  of  Bristol,  son  of  John  Digby, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1612.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  inconsistency  in  politics.  At  the 
trial  of  Strafford  he  deserted  from  the  popular  party 
to  that  of  the  court  As  a  royalist  he  was  exiled,  and 
went  to  France  and  Spain,  where  he  became  a  Catholic. 
After  the  restoration  he  returned  home,  and  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  having  inherited  his  father’s  title  of  earl 
Among  his  rash  and  violent  actions  was  his  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  1663,  which  impaired  his  own 
credit  He  published  several  letters,  and  “Elvira,”  a 
comedy.  Died  in  1676.  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  him 
as  “  a  singular  person,  whose  life  was  contradiction.” 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Digby,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  admiral,  born  about 
1770;  died  in  1843. 

Digby,  (John,)  Earl  of  Bristol,  bom  in  1580,  was 
descended  from  a  Warwickshire  family.  He  was  knighted 
in  1606,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1611,  and  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1621.  The  next  year  he  was 
employed  by  James  I.  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  king’s  son  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol.  His  efforts  for  the  Spanish  match 
were  frustrated  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Hume 
represents  Digby  as  an  able  negotiator.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  minor  poems.  He  favoured  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  was  exiled,  and  died  in 
Paris  in  1653. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England ;”  Gardiner,  “  History  of 
England  from  1603  to  1616,”  chaps,  x.,  xi. 

Digby,  (Sir  Kenelm,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  courtier 
and  author,  son  of  Sir  Everard,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  Buckinghamshire  in  1603.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  filled  other 
high  offices.  He  married  the  famous  beauty  Venetia 
Anastasia  Stanley.  In  the  civil  war  he  favoured  the 
royalist  cause,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  associated 
with  Descartes  and  other  learned  men.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  versed  in  occult  philosophy,  on  which  and  other 
subjects  he  wrote  numerous  treatises.  Among  these  are 
a  “Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,”  (1644,)  “Insti- 
tutiones  Peripateticae,”  (1651,)  “The  Body  and  Soul  of 
Man,”  and  “  Chemical  Secrets.”  “  He  possessed,”  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  “  all  the  advantages  which  nature  and 
art  and  an  excellent  education  could  give  him.”  After 
the  restoration  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died 
in  1665. 

See  “Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,”  by  himself  1827? 
“  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Dig'by,  (Kenelm  Henry,)  a  British  author,  born  in 
1800,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1823, 
and  soon  after  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,”  (1826-27,) 
“Mores  Catholici,”  (3  vols.,  1844-47,)  “Compitum,’' 
(1851,)  “The  Children’s  Bower,”  (2  vols.,  1858,)  and 
“The  Chapel  of  Saint  John,”  (1861.)  Died  March  22, 
1880. 

Digeon,  de'zhdN', (Alexandre  Elisabeth  Michel,) 
a  French  general  and  viscount,  born  in  Paris  in  1771. 
For  his  conduct  at  Austerlitz  he  received  the  badge  of 
the  legion  of  honour  in  1805.  As  general  of  brigade  he 
was  sent  to  Spain  in  1808,  and  in  1812  was  appointed 
commandant  of  Cdrdova  and  Jaen.  He  became  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  division  in  1813.  Died  in  1826. 

Digges,  digz,  (Sir  Dudley,)  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Digges,  born  m  1583,  was  eminent  as  a  politician  and 
a  writer.  He  went  as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  i6i8» 
and  in  1621  was  elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  dis¬ 
played  talents  and  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  He 
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wrote  a  “Defence  of  the  East  India  Trade,”  (1615,) 
“  Political  Discourses,”  and  “  The  Complete  Ambassa¬ 
dor,”  (1655,)  a  collection  of  diplomatic  letters  respecting 
the  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Died  in  1639. 

Digges,  (Dudley,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1612,  wrote  a  tract  on  “The  Unlawfulness  of  Subjects 
taking  Arms  against  their  Sovereign.”  Died  in  1643. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Digges,  (Leonard,)  an  eminent  English  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Barham,  Kent,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  wrote  “Tectonicum,”  (a  work  on  mensuration,  1556,) 
a  military  treatise  named  “  Stratioticos,”  and  a  few  other 
ingenious  works.  Died  about  1574. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Digges,  (Leonard,)  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
son  of  Thomas  Digges,  born  in  1588,  translated  from 
the  Latin  Claudian’s  “  Rape  of  Proserpine,”  and  from 
the  Spanish  a  work  named  “Gerardo.”  The  author  of 
“  Athenae  Oxonienses”  says  he  was  “  a  great  master  of 
the  English  language,  a  good  poet,  and  no  mean  orator.” 
Died  in  1635. 

Digges,  (Thomas,)  the  son  of  Leonard,  (the  first  of 
that  name,)  and  father  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  geometers  of  his  time.  After  graduating 
at  Oxford,  he  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  the 
troops  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  aid  the  Dutch.  He 
edited  his  father’s  works,  and  wrote  several  original 
treatises,  viz.,  a  “Description  of  the  Celestial  Orbs,” 
(1592,)  a  “Treatise  on  Military  Arithmetic,”  (1599,)  and 
“England’s  Defence.”  Died  m  1595. 

Dilherr,  dil'hSR,  (Johann  Michael,)  a  German  phi 
lologist  and  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Themar  (Saxe- 
Meiningen)  in  1604.  He  wrote  many  learned  works  on 
sacred  philology  and  ethics.  Died  in  1669. 

Dilke,  dilk,  (Charles  Wentworth,)  an  English 
editor  and  critic,  born  in  1789.  He  edited  in  1814  a 
collection  of  old  English  plays,  (6  vols.)  About  1830  he 
purchased  the  “Athenaeum,”  of  which  he  became  editor, 
and  which  he  rendered  a  flourishing  and  able  literary 
journal.  He  retired  from  that  position  in  1846,  and  was 
manager  of  the  “  Daily  News”  until  1849.  Died  in  1864. 

Dilke,  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,)  Bart.,  a  son  of 
Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  (1810-69,)  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Eng¬ 
land,  September  4,  1843.  He  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Radical  and  Republican  in  1868,  and  was  under-secretary 
in  the  foreign  office,  1880-82.  In  1882  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  government  board,  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  He  wrote  “Greater  Britain,”  (1868,) 
“Problems  of  Greater  Britain,”  (1890,)  “Army 
Reform,”  (1898,)  “The  British  Empire,”  (1898,) 
and  other  works.  His  wife,  Emilia  F.  (Strong) 
Dilke,  is  an  art  critic  of  ability,  and  has  written 
“The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France,”  “  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,”  “  Art  in  the  Modern 
State,”  etc. 

Dil'lf n,  [Lat.  Dille'nius,]  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  botanist,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1687,  was  a  graduate 
in  medicine.  In  1719  he  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his 
“  Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  near  Giessen,”  with  plates. 
Having  been  invited  by  William  Sherard,  a  rich  amateur 
of  botany,  he  went  to  London  in  1721,  and  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  Ray’s  “  Synopsis  of  British  Plants,”  which 
appeared  in  1724.  In  1732  he  produced  his  “Hortus 
Elthamensis,”  with  figures  drawn  and  engraved  by  him¬ 
self.  This  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  botanical  works 
that  had  then  appeared,  both  in  respect  to  the  text  and 
the  figures,  and  was  highly  commended  by  Linnaeus. 
His  reputation  was  raised  still  higher  by  his  “  History 
of  Mosses,”  (1741,)  which,  says  Du  Petit-Thouars,  “is  a 
fundamental  work,  and  will  always  be  consulted.”  Dillen 
obtained  the  chair  of  botany  in  Oxford,  founded  by  his 
friend  Sherard,  about  1728.  Died  in  1747.  Linnaeus 
gave  the  name  Dillenia  to  a  genus  of  Indian  trees. 

Dillis,  von,  fon  dil'lis,  (Georg,)  a  German  artist, 
born  in  Upper  Bavaria  in  1759,  became  teacher  of  land¬ 
scape-painting  in  the  Academy  at  Munich,  (1805.)  Died 
in  1841. 

Dillmann,  dil'm&n,  (Christian  Friedrich  August,) 
a  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Ulingen,  Wiirtemberg, 


April  25,  1823.  In  1853  he  became  a  theological  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Tubingen,  was  called  to  Kiel  in  1859,  to  Gies¬ 
sen  in  1864,  and  to  Berlin  in  1869.  His  specialty  was  the 
Geez,  or  old  Ethiopic  language,  of  which  he  published 
a  “Grammar,”  (1857,)  a  “Lexicon,”  (1865,)  and  a 
“  Chrestomathy,”  (1866.)  He  also  edited  many  Ethi¬ 
opic  texts,  with  translations.  Died  in  1894. 

Dil'lpn,  (Arthur,)  Count,  born  in  Roscommon 
county,  Ireland,  in  1670,  was  the  third  son  of  Theobald, 
Lord  Dillon,  who  fought  for  James  II.  in  the  civil  war 
of  1688.  He  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
as  colonel,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  gained  a  rapid  promotion 
by  his  brilliant  conduct,  and  became  a  lieutenant-general 
at  thirty-six.  He  was  employed  under  Marshal  Villars 
in  1708,  and  under  Marshal  Berwick  in  1709.  In  the 
last  year  he  commanded  in  chief  a  corps,  and  gained  a 
victory  near  Brian^n.  He  died  in  1733. 

His  son  James  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in 
1745.  Another  son,  Edward,  fell  at  Laufeld.  Arthur 
Richard,  the  youngest,  became  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
and  then  of  Narbonne,  and  was  twice  president  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  French  clergy.  Died  in  1806. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Dillon,  de'16N',  (Arthur,)  Count,  a  French  generaj, 
born  in  1750,  was  the  grandson  of  Count  Arthur,  noticed 
above.  He  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1777,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Grenada,  Tobago, 
and  Saint  Christopher.  He  was  governor  of  Tobago 
when  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in 
1789.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
corps-d’armee  under  Dumouriez,  and,  although  he  was 
disaffected  towards  the  new  regime,  he  consented  to 
defend  France  from  foreign  invasion,  and  obtained  some 
successes  in  the  forest  of  Argonne.  He  was  recalled 
in  1793,  imprisoned,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
April,  1794. 

See  Du  Courchlles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  G^n^raux  Fran^ais.” 

Dillon,  (Jacques  Vincent  Marie  de  Lacroix,) 
born  at  Capua,  in  Italy,  in  1760,  was  of  Irish  descent. 
Having  studied  engineering,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  arts  and  trades  in  Paris.  He  displayed  his  skill  as 
an  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Pont  des  Arts,  the 
first  iron  bridge  made  in  France,  and  was  chosen  chief 
engineer  of  bridges  and  roads.  Died  in  1807. 

DiFlon,  (John,)  an  Irish  patriot,  son  of  John 
Blake  Dillon,  who  was  exiled  1848-55,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin,  be¬ 
came  a  follower  of  Parnell,  and  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  County  Tipperary  in  1880.  He  became 
notable  in  Parliament  for  violent  language,  and  was 
three  times  imprisoned  for  speeches  delivered  in 
Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
“Plan  of  Campaign,”  and  in  1896  succeeded  Justin 
McCarthy  as  head  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  party. 

DiFlon,  (Peter,)  a  British  navigator,  who  in 
1827  visited  Vanikoro  and  found  evidence  that  La 
Perouse  was  wrecked  there.  Died  in  1847. 

Dillon,  (Roger  Henri,)  Abb£,  born  at  Bordeaux  in 
1762,  was  a  brother  of  Arthur,  noticed  above.  He 
published  a  “Universal  History,”  (10  vols.,  1822,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1829. 

Dillon,  de,  deh  de'l^N',  (Theobald,)  Count,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Arthur  Dillon,  was  born  in  Dublin  about  1744. 
He  entered  the  French  army  at  an  early  age,  and  obtained 
the  grade  of  marechal-de-camp  in  1783.  He  favoured 
the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution,  and  served  under 
Rochambeau  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders.  While  moving 
his  division  from  Lille  to  Tournay,  in  April,  1792,  he 
met  a  division  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  declined  a  battle.  A  panic  seized 
his  soldiers,  who  ascribed  his  conduct  to  treachery  and 
fled  in  confusion  to  Lille,  abandoning  their  cannon. 
During  this  retreat,  or  on  the  arrival  at  Lille,  he  was 
massacred  by  his  own  mutinous  troops. 

Dillon  Wentworth.  See  Roscommon,  Earl  cf. 

Dill'w^n,  (Lewis  W.,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  in 
1778.  He  published  a  “  Synopsis  of  British  Confervae,” 
(1802-09,)  and  (with  D.  Turner)  “The  Botanist’s  Guide 
through  England  and  Wales.”  Died  in  1855. 
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Dil'wqrth,  (Thomas,)  an  English  school-teacher  of 
Wapping,  published  several  popular  school-books,  among 
which  were  an  “Arithmetic”  and  a  “Spelling-Book.” 
Died  in  1780. 

Di'man,  (Jeremiah  Lewis,)  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
gregationalist  minister,  born  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
May  1,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1851,  studied  in  the  German  universities,  and  in  1856 
was  ordained.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  Brown  University.  His  principal  published 
works  are  “The  Theistic  Argument,”  a  treatise  of  great 
ability,  (1879,)  and  “  Orations  and  Essays,”  (1882.)  Died 
at  Providence,  February  3,  1881. 

Dimitry,  de-me'tre,  (Charles,)  an  American  novelist 
and  poet,  born  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1857.  He  has 
published  “Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,”  “The  House  in 
Balfour  Street,”  etc. 

Di'mond,  (William,)  an  English  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Bath  about  1780.  His  short  poem  “The  Mari¬ 
ner’s  Dream”  is  the  only  one  of  his  many  productions 
that  has  survived.  Died  about  1837. 

Dims'dale,  (Thomas,)  M.D.  and  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  physician,  born  in  Essex  in  1712,  practised  at 
Hertford.  Having  gained  distinction  by  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox,  he  was  invited  to  Russia  about  1768  by 
the  empress  Catherine,  who  rewarded  his  professional 
services  to  her  by  the  titles  of  baron  and  first  physician 
and  a  pension  of  ^500  per  annum.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  published,  in  1776,  a  treatise  on  “Inocu¬ 
lation.”  He  afterwards  became  a  London  banker,  and 
a  member  of  Parliament.  Died  in  1800. 

Di-nar'-ehus  or  Dei-nar'-ehus,  [Gr.  A etvapxoc;  Fr. 
Dinarque,  de'ntRk',]  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Corinth 
about  360  b.c.  About  the  year  335  he  removed  to 
Athens,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Macedonian 
party  and  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  gained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  eloquence  by  writing  arguments,  especially 
when  Demosthenes  and  other  orators  were  in  exile. 
Accused  in  307  of  an  attempt  to  subject  Athens  to  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  he  fled  to  Chalcis,  where  he  remained 
fifteen  years,  and  then  returned  to  Athens,  292  b.c.  He 
Is  reckoned  the  last  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators.  Three 
only  of  his  orations  are  extant,  of  which  one  is  against 
Demosthenes  for  his  transactions  with  Harpalus. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca  Plutarch,  “Vitae  Decern 
Oratorum J.  G.  Adlhr,  “  Dissertatio  de  Dinarchi  Oratoris  Vita 
et  Dictione.” 

Dinarque.  See  Dinarchus. 

Dinaux,  de'no',  (Arthur  Martin,)  a  French  anti¬ 
quary  and  writer,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1795.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  “The  Trouveres,  Jug¬ 
glers,  and  Minstrels  of  the  North  of  France,”  (1833-43,) 
and  furnished  articles  for  Michaud’s  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle.”  Died  May  15,  1864. 

Dincklage-Campe,  von,  fon  dlnk'lS-Geh  k&m'peh, 
(Emmy,  or  more  correctly  Amalie  Eiirengarte  Sophie 
Wilhelmine,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at  Campe,  in 
Hanover,  March  13,  1825,  of  a  noble  family.  She  trav¬ 
elled  extensively,  and  in  1866  became  the  head  of  a  kind 
of  convent  or  community  of  ladies  of  high  birth.  She 
has  published  many  romances,  tales,  and  local  sketches, 
narked  by  a  strongly  realistic  quality. 

Dindorf;  din'doRf,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  i8o£.  He  published  good  editions  of  Xenophon, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  Greek  authors.  He  assisted 
his  brother  Wilhelm  as  editor  of  the  series  of  Greek 
classics  published  by  Firmin  Didot.  Died  September 
6,  1871. 

Dindorf,  (Wilhelm,)  a  distinguished  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1802,  was  a  son  of  a  professor 
of  Oriental  languages.  From  1828  to  1833  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literary  history  in  Leipsic,  after  which  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother  Ludwig  and  M.  Hase  in 
the  renovation  of  Stephanus’s  Greek  “  Thesaurus.”  He 

Eroduced  an  excellent  edition  of  Demosthenes  for  the 
diversity  of  Oxford,  (1849,)  and  commentaries  on  Ais- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Died  Aug.  8,  1883. 
See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-  Lexikon.  ’ ’ 

Dinez  da  Cruz.  See  Diniz  da  Cruz. 


Ding£,  d&N'zhi',  (Antoine,)  a  French  litterateur  of 
great  learning,  born  at  Orleans  in  1759.  According  to 
Villenave,  he  was  the  author  of  several  popular  works 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  J.  R.  Desormeaux, 
viz.,  “  History  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,”  “  Life  of 
Conde,”  etc.  He  published  several  poems,  one  of 
which  is  called  “Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf,”  (1818.) 
He  left  voluminous  manuscripts,  among  which  are  a 
“  Universal  Biography,”  numerous  poems,  and  various 
other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Dingelstedt,  ding'el-stSt',  (Franz,)  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Halsdorf,  in  Hesse,  in  1814.  He  acquired  much 
popularity  among  the  German  Liberals  by  his  political 
poems  called  “Lieder  eines  kosmopolitischen  Nacht- 
wachters,”  (“  Songs  of  a  Cosmopolitan  Night-Watch,” 
1840.)  In  1843  he  received  from  the  King  of  Wtirtem- 
berg  the  title  of  councillor,  and  the  office  of  librarian  at 
Stuttgart.  He  published  several  novels,  one  of  which 
is  called  “  Heptameron,”  (1841,)  a  tragedy,  entitled  “The 
House  of  Barneveldt,”  (1850,)  and  “Night  and  Morn¬ 
ing,”  a  poem,  (1851.)  In  1876  he  received  the  title  of 
baron  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Died  in  1881. 

Ding'ley,  (Nelson,)  an  American  editor  and 
legislator,  was  born  at  Durham,  Maine,  in  1832.  In 
1856  he  purchased  the  Lewistown  “  Weekly  Journal,” 
and  added  a  daily  edition  in  1865.  He  served  several 
terms  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  was  Governor  of  the 
State  1874-76,  and  in  Congress  from  1881  to  his  death. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1897,  known 
as  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  Died  January  13,  1899. 

Ding'ley,  (Robert,)  an  English  writer  and  Puritan 
minister,  born  about  1620;  died  in  1659. 

Dini,  dee'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  pre¬ 
late,  born  at  Florence  about  1570 ;  died  in  1625. 

Diniz,  de-n£z',  anglicized  as  Den'nis  or  Den'is  I, 
King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1261,  was  the  son  of  Alfonzo 
III.  He  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  married  Elizabeth  of  Aragon  in  1282.  The  king¬ 
dom  prospered  under  his  wise  government.  In  1290 
he  founded  the  University  of  Lisbon.  He  built  many 
dties  and  fortresses,  and  planted  the  forest  of  Leirfa, 
which,  two  centuries  later,  furnished  materials  for  the 
naval  power  of  Portugal.  He  was  reputed  the  most 
liberal  and  magnificent  prince  of  his  time.  He  died 
in  1325,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonzo  IV. 

See  Faria  y  Souza,  “  Europa  Portugueza Schoeffer,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Portugal,”  (in  German,)  5  vols. 

Diniz  (de-n£z')  or  Dinez  da  Cruz,  de-n£z'  dS.  kRooz, 
(Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  lyric  poet  and  lawyer,  born  at 
Castello  de  Vide  in  1 730.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  associated  himself  with  some  friends  to  form  the 
Society  of  Arcadians  in  Lisbon,  which  made  successful 
efforts  to  improve  the  language  and  literary  taste  of  the 
nation.  In  1759  he  composed  an  admired  ode  on  the 
subject  of  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  king.  He 
afterwards  wrote  epistles,  sonnets,  idyls,  and  a  mock- 
heroic  poem  entitled  “Goupillon.”  Some  critics  esti¬ 
mate  him  the  greatest  Portuguese  poet  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  colonies.  Died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  12,  1799. 

Dino,  dee'no,  [Lat.  Di'nus,]  a  famous  Italian  jurist, 
born  at  Mugello.  He  was  professor  of  law  in  Bologna, 
and  was  employed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  compilation 
of  the  sixth  book  of  “Decretals.”  Died  in  1303. 

Dinocourt,  de'no'kooR',  (Pierre  ThiJophile  Ro¬ 
bert,)  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  Doullens  in  1791. 
His  “  Cours  de  Morale  sociale”  (“  Lectures  on  Social 
Morality”)  obtained  the  Montyon  prize  in  1840.  Died 
in  1862. 

Dinocrate.  See  Dinocrates. 

Di-noc'ra-tes  or  Dei-noc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  A etvo/qxirric  ; 
Fr.  Dinocrate,  de/no/kRSt',]  an  eminent  Greek  archi¬ 
tect,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
proposed  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  that  prince 
which  should  hold  in  one  hand  a  large  city.  Alexander 
employed  him  in  the  building  of  Alexandria,  about  332 
b.c.  It  is  said  that  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Ephesus, 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

See  Plutarch,  “Alexander.” 


c  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K  y  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  2;  th  as  in  this.  (S^T^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Dinocrates,  a  profligate  Messenian  politician,  was  an 
enemy  of  Philopoemen,  for  whose  death  he  was  chiefly 
responsible.  He  killed  himself  in  182  b.c. 

Di'non,  [Aemav  or  Ahxav,]  a  Greek  historian,  lived  In 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Persia.” 

Di-nos'tra-tus,  [Gr.  A Eivoarparo^;  Fr.  Dinostrate, 
de'no'stRf  t',]*a  Greek  geometer,  who  lived  about  400  B.c. 
His  works  are  all  lost.  According  to  Proclus,  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Plato. 

Dinotli,  de'not',  (Richard,)  a  French  Protestant 
historian,  born  at  Coutances,  wrote  “De  Bello  Civili 
Gallico,”  (1582.)  Died  about  1590. 

Dinouart,  dee'noo-lR',  (Joseph  Antoine  Tous- 
saint,)  a  mediocre  French  compiler  and  translator, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1716;  died  in  1786. 

Dinter,  din't$r,  (Gustav  Friedrich,)  a  meritorious 
German  teacher  and  writer  on  education,  was  born  at 
Borna,  in  Saxony,  in  1760.  He  became  minister  of  a 
church  at  Gornitz  in  1807,  and  professor  of  theology  in 
Konigsberg  in  1822.  He  laboured  zealously  to  promote 
reforms  in  popular  instruction,  and  published  many 
popular  books,  among  which  are  “Malvina,  a  Book  for 
Mothers,”  (1819,)  and  a  “  Bible  for  the  Use  of  School¬ 
masters,”  (“  Schullehrerbibel,”  1825-28.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “G.  F.  Dinter’s  Leben,”  1829. 

Dinus.  See  Dino. 

Din-wid'die,  (Robert,)  born  in  Scotland  about  1690, 
was  Governor  of  Virginia  from  1752  to  1758.  He  was 
incompetent  and  unpopular.  Died  in  1770. 

Dio  Cassius.  See  Dion  Cassius. 

Di'o-cles,  [Aio/cAjyf,]  a  Syracusan,  celebrated  for  his 
code  of  laws,  lived  about  410  B.C.,  and  was  a  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  of  Syracuse. 

Diodes,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  lived  in 
the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Diodes,  a  Greek  geometer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  solved  the  problem  of  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  cube.  Eutocius  has  preserved  this  solution, 
which  consists  in  describing  in  a  circle  a  curve  called 
the  “  cissoid.” 

Di'o-cles  Ca-rys'tl-us,  [AwwcAjfc  6  Kapvarioc,]  an 
eminent  Greek  physician,  born  in  Euboea,  lived  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Dogmatics.  He  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  next  to 
Hippocrates.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  some 
fragments  are  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca ;”  A.  Rivinus,“ Programm* 
de  Diode  Carystio,”  1655. 

Diocletian,  dl-o-kle'she-an,  [Lat.  Diocletia'nus  ; 
Fr.  Diocl£tien,  deVkli'te^N',]  or,  more  fully,  Cai'us 
Vale'rius  Aure'lius  Diocletia'nus,  a  Roman  empe¬ 
ror,  was  born  of  obscure  parents  at  Dioclea,  in  Dalmatia, 
about  245  a.d.  He  entered  the  army  young,  served  under 
Aurelian,  and  obtained  a  high  command  under  Probus. 
He  accompanied  Carus  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  in  283,  he  became  com¬ 
mander  of  the  imperial  guards  of  his  successor,  Nume- 
rianus.  The  latter  having  been  assassinated  by  Aper, 
the  army  at  Chalcedon  proclaimed  Diocletian  emperor 
in  284.  In  286  he  adopted  Maximian  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Augustus.  They 
were  successful  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Gaul  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  About  292  they  nominated  two 
Caesars  to  divide  the  labours  of  the  administration, — 
namely,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus.  Diocletian 
reserved  to  himself  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  fixed  his  court 
at  Nicomedia.  He  assigned  Italy  and  Africa  to  Maxi¬ 
mian,  Gaul  and  Spain  to  Constantius,  and  Thrace  and 
tllyricum  to  Galerius.  The  supremacy  of  Diocletian 
was  recognized  by  the  other  three,  and  general  pros¬ 
perity  resulted  from  this  arrangement.  One  design  of 
this  policy  was  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  armies  in 
favour  of  their  commanders,  by  which  so  many  emperors 
had  been  ruined.  After  this  division  the  Roman  arms 
were  successful  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Britain.  In  297  a 
peace  was  made  with  Persia,  which  was  maintained  forty 
years.  The  Christians  had  enjoyed  the  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Diocletian ;  but  in  303  Galerius,  by  false  accu¬ 
sations,  persuaded  him  to  issue  an  edict  against  them. 
This  persecution,  to  which  he  unwillingly  assented,  is 
the  chief  error  of  a  reign  otherwise  honourable  and 


happy.  In  304  he  had  a  long  attack  of  sickness,  and 
in  the  next  year  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Galerius,  and 
retired  to  Salona,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  vegetable-garden,  and  died  in  313.  His 
political  talents  were  superior,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  most  eminent  Roman  emperors. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoiredes  Empereurs;”  Gibbon,  “  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Aurblius  Victor,  “De  Caesari- 
bus  ;”  J.  C.  Sickbl,  “  Diocletianus  et  Maximinus,”  1792. 

Diocl^tien.  See  Diocletian. 

Diodati,  de-o-di'tee,  or  Deodati,  (Charles,)  bom 
in  London  about  1608,  was  of  Italian  extraction,  and  a 
nephew  of  John  Diodati.  He  was  Milton’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  companion  at  school,  and  his  correspondent  in  later 
years.  He  became  a  physician,  and  practised  in  Cheshire. 
On  hearing  of  his  death,  in  1638,  Milton  wrote,  in  Latin, 
“  Epitaphium  Damonis.” 

Diodati,  de-o-di'tee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Naples  in  1736.  His  principal  work 
is  an  ingenious  essay,  “De  Christo  Graece  loquente,” 
(1767,)  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Greek 
was  the  vernacular  language  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Died  in  1801. 

See  “Vita  di  D.  Diodati,”  Naples,  1815;  Tipaldo,  “Biografia 
degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Diodati,  de-o-di'tee,  (John,)  a  Protestant  theologian, 
of  Italian  extraction,  born  at  Geneva  in  1576.  He  made 
so  great  progress  in  the  study  of  ancient  languages  that 
Beza  thought  him  qualified,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Geneva. 
In  1609  he  was  chosen  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1618 
was  deputed  by  the  Church  of  Geneva  to  the  Synod  .of 
Dort,  in  which  he  performed  an  important  part.  He 
made  Italian  and  French  translations  of  the  Bible,  (1644,) 
and  a  French  version  of  Sarpi’s  “  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,”  (1621.)  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  “Annotation* 
on  the  Bible,”  (1607.)  Died  in  1649. 

See  Brandt,  “History  of  the  Reformation;”  Sbnbbier,  “  His- 
toire  litt^raire  de  Gen&ve;”  Lipenius,  “Bibliotheca  Theologica,” 
1685;  Schotbl,  “J.  Diodati,”  1844. 

Diodore  de  Sicile.  See  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Di-o-do'rua  [Gr.  A todupoc ;  Fr.  Diodore,  de'o'doR'] 
of  Antioch,  a  Christian  bishop  and  writer  of  high  repu¬ 
tation,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Tarsus  about  375  a. d. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
works,  which  are  all  lost. 

Diodorus  surnamed  Periege'tes,  a  Greek  historian, 
lived  about  320  B.c.  He  wrote  “  II epl  6t][ujv” 

Diodorus  of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  lived  about  350  b.c. 

Diodorus  of  Tyre,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  flou¬ 
rished  about  130  b.c  He  succeeded  Critolaus  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 

Di-o-do'rus  Cro'nus,  a  Greek  logician  and  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  school  of  Megara, -lived  about  300  b.c.,  and 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  His  skill 
in  dialectics  is  praised  by  Cicero.  He  was  the  reputed 
author  of  a  famous  sophism  against  motion. 

Di-o-do'rus  Sic'u-lus,  [Fr.  Diodore  de  Sicile, 
de'o'doR'  deh  se's£l',]  often  called  simply  Diodorus  an 
eminent  historian,  was  born  at  Agyrium,  in  Sicily,  and 
lived  in  the  first  century  B.c.  He  travelled  many  years 
in  Europe  and  Asia  to  collect  materials  for  a  universal 
history,  and  then  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  produced  his 
“  Historical  Library,”  in  Greek,  (“  BtSfoodr/ia]  ioTopucfi”) 
which  contained,  in  forty  books,  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  earliest  times  to  60  b.c.  Only  fifteen  of  these 
books  have  been  preserved  entire.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  finished  this  history  about  10  B.c.  His  merit  as  a 
historian  is  not  estimated  very  highly,  but  his  work  sup¬ 
plies  many  important  facts  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  posterity.  He  is  very  deficient  in  criticism 
and  judgment. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca ;”  Schoell,  “  Histoire  de  la 
Literature  Grecque  ;”  Heyne,“  De  Fontibus  Historiarum  Diodori,” 
1782. 

Di-od'o-tus,  [Gr.  Aiodorof ;  Fr.  Diodote,  de'o'dot',] 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  lived  at  Rome,  and  taught  dialectic* 
to  Cicero.  Died  in  59  B.c. 

Diog&ne.  See  Diogenes. 

Diogene  d’ApolIonie.  See  Diogenes  of  Apol¬ 
lon  1 A 


A,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  h,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  moon; 
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Diog&ne  Laerce.  See  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Di-og'e-neS,  [Gr.  A loytvijg;  Fr.  Diogene,  de'o'zh&n'; 
It.  Diogene,  de-o'ji-ni,]  a  Cynic  philosopher,  bom  at 
Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor,  lived  for  some  time  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  a  disciple  of  Antisthenes.  He  affected  an 
extravagant  contempt  for  the  comforts  of  life  and  for 
the  customs  of  society,  and  inured  himself  to  severe 
privations,  relying  on  alms  for  the  supply  of  his  simple 
wants.  It  is  said  that  he  lodged  in  a  cask  or  tub.  He 
was  noted  for  witty  and  sarcastic  sayings.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  visited  him,  and  inquired,  “  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?”  Diogenes  replied,  “  Stand  from  between 
me  and  the  sun.”  Alluding  to  this  interview,  Juvenal 
thus  moralizes : 

“  Sensit  Alexander  testa  quum  vidit  in  ilia, 

Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie  qul 
Nil  cuperet,  quam  qui  totum  sibi  posceret  orbem.”* 

Sat.  xiv. 

Plato  having  defined  man  as  a  featherless  biped,  the 
Cynic  plucked  a  fowl,  and  exclaimed,  “  Behold  the  man 
of  Plato  1”  It  is  stated  that  he  was  taken  by  pirates 
and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  of  Crete,  and,  being 
asked  what  he  could  do,  he  replied,  “  I  can  govern  men  : 
therefore  sell  me  to  some  one  who  needs  a  master.”  He 
was  purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  rich  citizen  of  Corinth, 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  treated.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  323  B.c.,  aged  about  ninety.  If  he  wrote  any 
works,  as  some  assert,  they  have  not  been  preserved. 

See  Lucian,  “Cynicus,”  and  “Dialogues  of  the  Dead;”  Gri¬ 
maldi,  “La  Vita  di  Diogene  Cinico,”  1777;  Ritter,  “History 
of  Philosophy G.  H.  Lewes,  “  Biographical  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy.” 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  [Fr.  Diogene  d’Apol- 
lonie,  de'o'zh&n'  dt'po'lo'ne',]  a  Greek  philosopher, 
born  in  Crete,  was  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes,  and  was 
probably  bom  about  500  b.c.  He  taught  philosophy 
at  Athens,  and  wrote  a  work  on  cosmology,  of  whicn 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  preserved  a  fragment.  Like  his 
teacher,  he  considered  air  as  the  first  principle  of  all 
things. 

See  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Biographical  History  of  Philosophy;”  Rit¬ 
ter.  “  History  of  Philosophy.” 

Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  an  eminent  Stoic  phi¬ 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  Seleucia.  He  studied  under 
Chrysippus  at  Athens,  and  became  the  master  of  the 
Stoic  school  in  that  city.  He  wras  associated  with  Car- 
neades  in  a  memorable  embassy  to  Rome  in  155  b.c.  He 
wrote  on  various  subjects,  but  nis  works  are  not  extant. 

See  C.  F.  Thikrri,  “  Dissertatio  de  Diogeue  Babylonico,”  1830. 

Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  a  Greek  Epicurean  philosopher, 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
before  Christ.  His  works  are  lost. 

Di-og'§-ne§  La-er'tl-us,  (la-er'she-us,)  [Gr.  A uryevr/i 
6  Aadpruoq;  Fr.  Diogene  Laerce,  de'cTzh&n'  lt'&Rss',]  a 
Greek  author,  who  was  sp  called  because  he  was  born  at 
Laertes,  in  Cilicia.  Some  suppose  that  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Severus  or  Caracalla,  21 1-235  A-15*;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  history,  except  that  he  wrote  a  very  im¬ 
portant  work  on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  He  evidently  lacked  the  critical  ability 
and  judgment  to  do  justice  to  such  an  enterprise ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  collected  and  preserved  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  title 
of  it  is  “  Blot  Kal  Tv&fiai  tuv  tv  fyiloootyiq.  evooKifirjoavTuv” 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  compiler,  who  knew 
little  about  the  principles  of  philosophy.  His  work  is 
neither  well  planned  nor  well  digested ;  but  it  contains 
valuable  extracts  from  works  which  are  lost. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca ;”  Klippel,  “De  Diogeuis 
Laertii  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1831 ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Diogo  Bernardes.  See  Bernardes. 

Diomed  and  Diom&de.  See  Diomedes. 

Dl-o-me'dei,  often  anglicized  Dl'o-mede  and  DI'- 
o-med,  [Gr.  Ato^l^f  ;  Fr.  Diomede,  de'o'm&d',]  a  hero 
of  the  early  Grecian  legends,  was  a  son  of  Tydeus,  and 
is  hence  called  Tydi'des.  He  became  King  of  Argos, 
and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  He 
was  accounted  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  next  to 


•  Literally,  “  When  Alexander  beheld  the  noble  dweller  in  that 
tub,  [*./.  the  tub  of  Diogenes,]  he  perceived  (or  felt)  how  much  hap¬ 
pier  [was]  he  who  desired  nothing,  than  he  who  demanded  for  himself 
the  whole  world.” 


Achilles,  and  was  a  favourite  of  Minerva.  According  to 
Homer,  he  was  so  audacious  as  to  attack  Mars  himself. 
His  adventures  after  the  capture  of  Troy  are  variously 
related. 

Diomedes,  [Eng.  Di'omede,]  a  king  of  the  Bistones, 
in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  fed  his  horses  on  human  flesh. 
He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Dl-om'e-don,  [Aio/iedwy,]  an  able  Athenian  general, 
who  appears  first  in  history  in  412  b.c.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  a  fleet  which  defeated  the  Chians  and  recovered 
Lesbos.  In  41 1  he  declared  for  the  democracy,  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  exile.  He  was  one 
of  the  ten  generals  appointed  in  place  of  Alcibiades  in 
407,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Arginusae.  Soon 
after  this  event  he  was  unjustly  put  to  death,  in  405  B.C. 

See  Xenophon,  “  Hellenica.” 

Di'on  [Gr.  A«jv]  of  Syracuse,  an  eminent  statesman 
and  patriot,  born  about  410  B.c.,  inherited  from  his  father 
Hipparinus  an  immense  fortune.  His  sister  Aristomache 
having  become  the  wife  of  King  Dionysius,  Dion  through 
this  connection  and  his  own  merit  acquired  much  influ¬ 
ence  at  court.  The  lessons  of  Plato,  who  was  then  teach¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him  that 
he  became  an  intimate  friend  and  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  disciples  of  that  philosopher.  Soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  Dion  persuaded  him  to 
invite  Plato  again  to  the  Syracusan  court  The  courtiers 
of  the  young  king,  the  companions  of  his  vicious  plea¬ 
sures,  who  were  jealous  of  Dion’s  influence  and  were 
reproved  by  his  pure  example,  prevailed  on  their  master 
to  banish  him.  Dion  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  honour.  When  he  learned 
that  Dionysius  had  confiscated  his  estate  and  forced 
his  wife  to  marry  another  man,  he  resolved  to  avenge 
himself  and  to  liberate  Syracuse  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
In  357,  against  the  advice  of  Plato,  he  led  a  small  body 
of  soldiers  to  Syracuse,  which  he  entered  without  resist¬ 
ance,  seconded  by  the  popular  favour.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Heraclides,  an  unscrupulous  demagogue,  Dion  was 
expelled  for  a  time ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled.  He  was 
assassinated  by  Calippus  about  354  b.c.  Plutarch  has 
thought  him  worthy  to  be  the  subject  of  a  comparison 
with  Marcus  Brutus,  the  noble  Roman. 

Dion  or  Dio  surnamed  Chrys'ostom,  (“Golden¬ 
mouthed,”)  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  was  a  Greek  sophist  or  rhetorician. 
He  was  living  in  Moldavia  when  Domitian  was  killed, 
and  by  his  eloquent  harangue  persuaded  the  army  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  senate.  This  act  procured  for  him 
the  favour  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom  gave 
him  a  seat  in  his  chariot  when  he  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome.  About  eighty  of  his  orations  are  extant,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style. 

See  L.  £tienne,  “Dio  Philosophus,”  1849;  Brbcquigny,  “  Vi«va 
des  Orateurs  Grecs;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Philo*- 
tratus,  “Vitas  Philosophorum.” 

Di'on  Cas'si-us  (kash'e^s)  or  Dio  Casoius,  or,  more 
fully,  Cas'sius  Di'on  Cocceia'nus,  (kok-se-ya'nus.)  an 
eminent  historian,  born  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  about  155 
A.D.,  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  descended  by 
his  mother  from  Dion  Chrysostom.  He  lived  in  Rome, 
was  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  governor 
of  Smyrna  and  Pergamos  under  Macrinus.  By  the  favour 
of  Alexander  Seve  rus,  he  was  elected  consul  with  that 
emperor  in  229  A.D.  He  wrote  in  Greek  several  works, 
the  principal  of  which  is  his  “  History  of  Rome”  (“  'Pw- 
fiaua)  'I oTopia”)  from  the  arrival  of  ALneas  in  Italy  to  the 
year  229  A.D.,  in  eighty  books,  of  which  the  first  thirty-five 
are  lost  except  fragments,  and  the  last  twenty  exist  only 
in  the  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus.  As  a  historian  he  is 
esteemed  for  elegance  of  style,  accuracy  in  dates,  and 
diligence  in  search  of  the  truth,  for  which  his  official 
position  afforded  him  facilities.  His  work  is  a  rich 
collection  of  documents  on  the  later  years  of  the  re¬ 
public  and  the  first  ages  of  the  empire.  His  knowledge 
of  Roman  institutions  was  more  exact  and  extensive 
than  that  of  previous  historians. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gra:ca;”  Reimarus,  “De  Vita  et 
Scriptis  Cassii  Dionis,”  1752;  Schlossbr,  “Dissertation  on  Dion 
Cassius,”  prefixed  to  Lorenz’s  German  version  of  Dion,  :326;  Nie¬ 
buhr,  “Lectures  on  Roman  History.” 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  h,  k , guttural;  N,  nasal ;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  a?  jn  this.  (ftClf^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Di-o'ne,  [Gr.  Aiuvtj,  J  a  female  Titan,  according  to  some 
authorities  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  according  to  others 
of  Occanus  or  ALther.  The  poets  feigned  that  she  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Venus. 

Dionigi,  de-o-nee'jee,  (Marianna,)  an  Italian  artist, 
born  in  Rome  in  1756.  She  acquired  skill  in  painting, 
and  gave  much  attention  to  archaeology,  especially  to 
the  researches  of  Cyclopean  walls.  She  wrote  a  suc¬ 
cessful  work,  entitled  “  On  the  Five  Cities  of  Latium 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Saturn,”  (“  Sulle  cinque 
Citt^.  del  Lazio  che  diconsi  fbndate  da  Saturno.”)  Died 
in  1826. 

Dionis,  de'o'n&ss',  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  in  Paris,  became  first  surgeon  to  the  queen 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  dauphin.  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
him  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He 
possessed  great  learning,  and  wrote  several  excellent 
works,  among  which  are  a  “Treatise  on  Operations,” 
and  a  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  (“Anatomie  de  PHomme, 
suivant  la  Circulation  du  Sang,”  1690.)  Died  in  1718. 

See  I£loy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Dionis  dji  Sdjour,  de'o'nibss'  dii  s&'zhooR',  (Achille 
Pierre,)  a  French  geometer,  born  in  Paris  in  1734.  In 
1765  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
he  enriched  with  many  treatises  on  eclipses,  comets,  on 
Saturn’s  ring,  etc.  He  afterwards  published  these  col¬ 
lectively,  with  the  title  of  “Analytical  Treatise  on  the 
Apparent  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,”  (1786,) 
“  which,”  says  Nicollet,  “  is  a  monument  raised  to  the 
glory  of  astronomy,  and  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  science.”  Died  in  1794. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dionisi,  de-o-nee'see,  (Filippo  Lorenzo,)  an  Italian 
antiquary  and  priest,  born  at  Rome  in  1712;  died  in 
1789. 

Dionisi,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  Italian  philologist, 
born  at  Verona  in  1724.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Dante’s  “Divina  Commedia,”  1795.)  Died  in  1808. 

Dionysius,  dl-o-nish'ems,  [Gr.  A un>vou>gf\  the  Elder, 
[Fr.  Denys  l’Ancien,  deh-ne'  ISN'se'flN',]  a  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  born  about  430  B.C.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  having  invaded  Sicily  and  threatened  Syra¬ 
cuse,  (wThich  was  then  a  republic,)  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  generals ;  and  in  405,  by  his  artful  policy,  he 
persuaded  the  people  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  government.  He  confirmed  his  power 
by  increasing  the  pay  of  the  troops,  suppressed  several 
revolts,  and  m  397  declared  war  against  Carthage,  which 
held  some  cities  in  Sicily.  The  fleet  of  Dionysius  was 
defeated,  and  the  victorious  army  of  Himilco  or  Imilkon 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  but  a  pestilence 
broke  out  in  the  besieging  army,  and  a  successful  attack 
from  the  Syracusans  completed  their  ruin.  Dionysius 
then  subjected  several  towns  of  Sicily,  made  some  con¬ 
quests  on  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  his  time.  Many  anecdotes  are 
related  to  show  how  suspicious  he  was,  and  what  pre¬ 
cautions  he  observed  against  personal  danger,  as  that  his 
bedchamber  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch  crossed 
by  a  drawbridge.  His  brother-in-law,  Dion,  persuaded 
him  to  invite  Plato  to  his  court ;  but  the  king  was  so 
offended  by  the  philosopher’s  lectures  that  he  soon 
sent  him  away,  directing  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave  in  the  first  port  which  he  should  enter. 
Ambitious  of  literary  fame,  he  sent  some  verses  to  the 
Olympic  games;  but  his  offerings  were  rejected  with 
contempt.  One  of  his  tragedies,  however,  gained  a 
prize  at  Athens,  by  which  he  was  much  elated ;  and, 
during  a  feast  which  he  gave  on  the  occasion,  he  died 
suddenly,  in  367.  His  death  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
intemperance,  by  others  to  poison. 

See  Grotb,  “  History  of  Greece,”  part  ii.  chaps.  lxxxi.-Ixxxiii. ; 
Diodorus  Siculus  ;  Thorkil  Baden,  “  Res  gestae  Dionysii  Syra- 
cusii  recognitae?”  1795;  F.  W.  Roloff,  “  Dissertations  de  Dionysiis 
Siciliae  Tyrannis,”  1736. 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  [Fr.  Denys  le  Jeune, 
deh-ne'  leh  zhUN',]  a  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
him  without  opposition  in  367  B.c.  He  was  inferior  to 
his  father  in  political  ability,  and  was  early  addicted 
to  licentious  habits,  from  which  Dion  endeavoured  to 


reclaim  him.  Dion  also  prevailed  on  Plato  to  exert  hi* 
eloquence  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  was  received  with 
honour,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence ;  but  evil  counsels  effected  the  banishment  of 
Dion,  and  Plato  soon  followed  him.  The  capricious 
prince,  it  is  said,  induced  Plato  to  return  to  Syracuse,  on 
condition  that  his  friend  should  be  restored  from  exile ; 
but  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  In  357  Dion  led  a 
successful  expedition  against  Dionysius,  who,  not  being 
supported  by  his  subjects,  was  expelled  from  Syracuse, 
and  retired  to  Locri.  (See  Dion.)  After  tyrannizing  over] 
the  Locrians  several  years,  he  recovered  possession  ot 
Syracuse  about  346.  To  assist  them  in  expelling  Dio¬ 
nysius  and  in  repelling  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Syracusans  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Corinthians,  w'ho  sent  Timoleon  with  an  army  in  the 
year  344.  Dionysius  was  again  deposed,  and  banished 
to  Corinth,  where,  it  is  said,  he  employed  himself  in 
teaching  school. 

See  Grot^,  “History  of  Greece,”  partii.  chaps,  lxxxiv.-lxxxv. ; 
Plutarch,  “  Life  of  Dion Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xv.,  xvi. ;  P. 
Ekerman,  “Dissertatio  de  Tyrannide  Dionysii  utriusque  Syracu- 
sani,”  Upsal,  1757. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  said  to  have  been  a 
judge  of  the  Areopagus  in  Athens  when  the  Apostle 
Paul  appeared  before  that  tribunal.  (See  Acts  xvii.  19.) 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Paul,  (Acts  xvii.  34.) 
Tradition  adds  that  he  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of 
Athens,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  about  95  A.D. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Christian  Philosophy;”  Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius,  “  Programma  de  Dionysio  Areopagita,”  Jena,  1823; 
Etienne  Binet,  “Vie  de  S.  Denys  1’ Areopagite,”  1624. 

Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  writer,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  200 
A.D.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  author  of  the 
“Voyage  of  the  Bosphorus,”  (“Avantovg  Boonopov”) 

Dionysius  [Fr.  Denys]  the  Carthusian,  a  monk* 
born  near  Liege,  was  eminent  for  learning.  He  entered 
a  monastery  at  Ruremonde  in  1423,  and  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works.  His  “  Mirror  of  the  Conversion  of 
a  Sinner”  (1473)  is  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in 
Belgium  with  a  date.  Died  in  1471. 

Dionysius  surnamed  Chal'cus,  [6  Xaknoi if,]  an 
ancient  Attic  poet  and  orator,  flourished  about  450  b.c. 
He  was  surnamed  Chalcus  because  he  advised  the 
Athenians  to  coin  brass  money.  His  poems  (including 
elegies)  are  quoted  or  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  other 
critics. 

Dionysius  of  Colophon,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  lived  about  450  B.c.  He  excelled 
in  portraits,  and  imitated  the  style  of  his  contemporary 
Polygnotus  with  success.  “  Polygnotus,”  says  Aristotle 
“  painted  portraits  more  beautiful  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  worse,  and  Dionysius  painted  exact 
likenesses.”  Another  Dionysius  flourished  as  a  painter 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  is  favour* 
ably  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

DI-o-nys'I-us  Exig'uus,  a  learned  Christian  theolo¬ 
gian,  canonist,  translator,  and  chronologist  of  the  sixth 
century,  a  Scythian  by  birth.  He  died  at  Rome  about 
545  a.d.  Most  of  his  writings  have  perished,  and  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  having  introduced  into  chronol¬ 
ogy  the  date  of  Christ’s  birth  as  a  time  from  which  dates 
are  reckoned. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  [Gr.  Awvvoiog  5  ’A Xi- 
Kapvaooevg;  Lat.  Dionys'ius  Halicarnas'seus  or  Hali- 
carnassen'sis  ;  Fr.  Denys  d’Halicarnasse,  d$h-ne' 
dS'le'ktR'niss',]  a  Greek  historian  and  critic  of  high 
reputation,  born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,  about  70  B.C. 
All  our  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  his  writings, 
which  inform  us  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  30  b.c.  and 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  there  in  studying  Latin 
and  composing  his  history  (in  Greek)  entitled  “  Roman 
Antiquities,”  (“  'P o/mukt/  'Ap^aioiloyfa .”)  It  embraces  the 
period  from  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  year  265  B.c.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work  is  extant.  He  is  accused  of 
partiality  to  the  Greeks,  and  is  not  esteemed  a  high 
authority  as  a  historian.  He  also  wrote  a  “Treatise  on 
Rhetoric,”  another  on  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  a 
“  Criticism  on  the  Style  (Ibiuparuv)  of  Thucydides,”  and 
other  critical  works,  which  are  highly  appreciated.  Some 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  J,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fdr,  fill,  fkt;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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persons  assign  him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  ancient 
critics. 

See  article  by  Jacobs,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie Niebuhr,  “Lectures  on  Roman  History C.  J. 
Weismann,  “  De  Diouysii  Halicarnassensi  Vita,”  1837 :  Busse, 
“  De  Dionysii  Halicarnassensi  Vita,”  1848 ;  P.  F.  Schulin,  “  De  Dio- 
nysio  Halicarnassensi  historico,”  1821 ;  F.  MatthXi,  “De  Dionysio 
Halicarnassensi,”  1779. 

Dionysius  of  Heraclea,  [Fr.  Denys  d’H£racl£e, 
d$h-ne'  d&'rjFkli',]  a  Greek  philosopher,  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century  b.c.  He  was  a  Stoic  in  his 
Youth,  and  afterwards  an  Epicurean. 

Dionysius  surnamed  Iam'bus,  a  Greek  poet,  lived 
about  300  b.c. 

Dionysius  of  Miletus,  an  early  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  500  B.C.  Among  his  principal  works, 
which  are  all  lost,  was  a  “  History  of  Darius  I.  of  Persia.” 

Dionysius,  [Fr.  Denys,]  Saint,  a  disciple  of  Origen, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  year  248  a.d.  was 
made  patriarch  of  that  city.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  Valerian  in  257  he  was  exiled  to  Libya, 
whence  he  was  restored  in  260.  He  wrote  numerous 
letters  and  treatises  against  various  errors  in  doctrine 
that  prevailed ;  but  they  have  not  been  preserved.  Died 
in  265  A.D. 

Dionysius  surnamed  Thrax,  or  “the  Thracian,”  an 
eminent  Greek  grammarian,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  with  great  distinction  about 
80  B.c.,  and  composed  many  works  on  grammar,  etc. 
His  ypafc/iariKT},”  (“Art  of  Grammar,”)  which  has 

come  down  to  us,  was  a  standard  work  for  centuries,  and 
served  as  a  basis  to  many  other  treatises. 

Dionysius  Cato.  See  Cato,  (Dionysius.) 

Di-o-n^s'I-us  (dl-o-nish'e-us)  Pe-ri-e-ge'tes  [Fr. 
Denys  le  P£ri£g£te,  d$h-ne'  leh  pVre'i'zhit']  is  the 
author  of  a  Greek  poem  entitled  “  II epcrpyrioic  ttjq 
(“Journey  round  the  Earth.”)  Nothing  is  known  re¬ 
specting  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth ;  but  he  proba¬ 
bly  lived  between  the  Augustan  age  and  the  fourth 
century.  His  poem  was  once  popular,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  translated. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Ukert,  “Geographic  der 
Griechen;”  Matth^i,  “  De  Dionysio  Periegeta,”  1788. 

Di-o-ny'sus,  [Aiowooc  or  Aiuwoot;,]  the  original  name 
in  Greek  mythology  of  the  god  of  wine,  afterwards  called 
Bacchus,  which  see. 

Di-oph'a-nei,  [Gr.  Aw^avyf ;  Fr.  Diophane,  de'o'- 
ffn',]  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Mitylene.  He  taught  at 
Rome,  where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  his  pupil. 

Diophante.  See  Diophantus. 

Di-o-phan'tus  [Gr.  A totyavros ;  Fr.  Diophante,  de' 
o'f&Nt']  of  Alexandria  is  the  author  of  the  most  ancient 
treatise  on  algebra  which  is  extant.  The  time  in  which 
he  lived  is  very  uncertain.  The  question  has  been  much 
discussed  whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  algebra,  or 
whether  he  derived  it  from  the  Hindoos.  Lagrange 
favoured  the  former  opinion.  Hypatia,  who  lived  about 
400  a.d.,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Diophantus.  Of  the 
thirteen  books  which  composed  his  remarkable  work, 
seven  have  been  lost. 

Diophantus,  an  Athenian  orator,  a  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  lived  about  350  B.C. 

Di-o-pl'thes,  [Aio7ra077f,]  an  Athenian  general,  the 
father  of  the  poet  Menander,  lived  about  344  B.C. 

Dioscore.  See  Dioscorus. 

Dioscoride.  See  Dioscorides. 

Dioscorides,  (a  Greek  artist.)  See  Dioscurides. 

Di-os-cor'I-des,  [Fr.  Dioscoride,  de'os'ko'rfed',]  a 
Greek  historian,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  He  wrote  “  0/  -nap^Opripcp  vopoi,”  a  treatise 
on  the  customs  and  laws  recognized  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

Dioscorides  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  poet  of  an  un¬ 
known  epoch.  He  is  author  of  numerous  epigrams 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Di-os-cor'I-dea  Pe-da'nI-us,  [AiooKovpi&rjp  Iledaviof,! 
a  Greek  botanist,  born  at  Anazarbus,  in  Cilicia,  lived 
about  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  is  the  author  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  work  on  Materia  Medica,  in  which  more 
than  five  hundred  plants  are  described  or  named.  A 
passage  of  his  book  informs  us  that  he  traversed  Asia 


Minor,  Greece,  and  a  part  of  Italy,  to  qualify  himself 
for  such  a  task  For  sixteen  centuries  this  nook  was 
considered  the  highest  authority,  and  was  universally 
studied  by  medical  students  and  botanists.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  without  regard  to  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  and  is  defective  in  other  respects,  but  is  still 
highly  prized  as  a  memorial  of  the  state  of  science  in 
that  age.  Galen  speaks  of  Dioscorides  in  very  high 
terms,  and  says  that  he  surpassed  all  who  wrote  before 
him  on  plants.  His  work  became  the  basis  of  modern 
treatises  on  botany,  which  science  derives  nearly  all  its 
nomenclature  from  him. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca  ;”  Sprengel,  “Geschichts 
der  Botanik  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Di-os'co-rus  [Gr.  A toaKopoc ;  Fr.  Dioscore,  de'os" 
koR']  was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  444  a.d., 
as  successor  to  Cyril.  Having  sided  with  Eutyches,  who 
was  deposed  for  heresy  by  Flavian  of  Constantinople, 
he  obtained  the  convocation  of  a  council  at  Ephesus  in 
449.  Dioscorus  was  president  of  this  council,  by  which 
Flavian  was  condemned,  and  which  was  conducted  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  stigmatized  as  a  scene  of  rob¬ 
bery,  ( Latrocinium  Ephesinum.)  A  schism  resulted,  and 
Pope  Leo  decided  against  Dioscorus,  who  was  exiled  in 
451*  and  died  in  454  A.D. 

Dl-os-cu'rl,  [Gr.  AtoaKovpoi ;  Fr.  Dioscures,  deV* 
sktiR',]  ue.  “sons  of  Jupiter,”  a  name  applied  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  see. 

Di-os-cu'rl-dei  or  Di-os-cor'I-des,  a  Greek  artist, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  re¬ 
puted  the  greatest  gem-engraver  of  ancient  times.  He 
engraved  the  portrait  of  Augustus,  which  was  one  of  his 
master-pieces. 

Diotallevi,  de-o-tHl-la'vee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
pulpit  orator  and  religious  writer,  born  at  Rimini  in 
1648;  died  in  1721. 

DI-o-tI'mus,  [Gr.  A lonpoc ;  Fr.  Diotime,  deVtfem',] 
a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain  epoch,  author  of  numerous 
epigrams  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Diotisalvi,  de-o-te-sil'vee,  a  celebrated  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  designed  the  beautiful  baptistery  of  Pisa,  commenced 
about  1152  and  finished  in  1161.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  renaissance  of  the  art  in  Italy. 

Diphile.  See  Diphilus. 

Diph'I-lus,  [Gr.  A tychoc;  Fr.  Diphile,  de'f&l',]  an 
eminent  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope,  and  flourished  about  300  b.c.  He 
produced  about  one  hundred  comedies,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.  His  style  is  admired  for  simplicity 
and  elegance. 

Diplovatazio,  de-plo-vi-t  it'se-o,  (Tommaso,)  a  jurist, 
born  at  Corfu  in  1468.  Pie  published  “  Synopsis  Juris 
Graeci,”  and  other  works.  Died  at  Pesaro  in  1541. 

Dippel,  dip'pel,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  German  alche¬ 
mist,  noted  for  his  aberrations  and  vagaries,  was  born 
near  Darmstadt  in  1673.  studied  medicine,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  an  adept  in  the  hermetic  arts.  He  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  wandering  habits  and  to  theological  controversy, 
and  was  imprisoned  at  various  places.  By  accident  he 
discovered  the  valuable  pigment  prussiate  of  potash,  or 
Prussian  blue.  About  1710,  to  escape  the  power  of  the 
law,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  practised  medicine 
for  several  years.  After  many  adventures  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  etc.,  he  died  in  1734- 

See  “  Biographie  Medicate ;”  Hoffmann,*1  Leben  und  Meinungeu 
J.  C.  Dippel’s,”  1783. 

Dirae.  See  Eumenides. 

Dircks,  (Henry,)  an  English  author  and  engineer, 
born  at  Liverpool,  August  26,  1806.  His  principal  works 
are  an  excellent  “Life  ot  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,” 
(1865,)  “Memoir  of  Samuel  Hartlib,”  (1865,)  “  Wor- 
cesteriana,”  (1866,)  “Inventors  and  Inventions,”  (1867,) 
“Joseph  Anstey,”  (a  novel,  1863,)  and  “Naturalistic 
Poetry,”  (1872.)  Died  in  1873. 

Dirichlet,  de'rfesh'l^',  (Gustav  Lejeune  or  Peter 
Gustav,)  an  eminent  German  geometer,  born  at  Diiren, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  1805.  He  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Berlin  in  1828,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1832.  He  wrote  dissertations  on 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  mathematics,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age.  In  185S 

(Btiir’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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succeeded  Gauss  as  professor  at  Gottingen.  Died  in 
May,  1859. 

Dirk  or  Dirck,  (dirk,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  was  living  in  1462.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  artists 
of  his  time. 

Diroys,  de'rwV,  (Francois,)  a  French  theologian, 
born  in  1620,  became  canon  of  Avranches.  He  wrote 
“Proofs  and  Presentiments  ( Prijugis )  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  and  Catholic  Religion,”  (1683.)  Died  in  1691. 

Discepoli,  de-sh£p'o-lee  or  de-sha'po-lee,  (Giovanni 
Battista,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Lugano  in  1590; 
died  in  1660. 

Disdier,  de'de-i',  (Henri  Francois  Michel,)  a  skil¬ 
ful  French  surgeon,  professor  of  anatomy,  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1708;  died  in  1781. 

Dis'ney,  (John,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born  at 
Lincoln  in  1677,  studied  law,  and  for  many  years  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  magistrate  with  much  credit.  In 
1719  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  in  1722  became  Vicar  of  Saint  Mary,  Nottingham. 
He  wrote  “Essays  on  Laws  against  Immorality  and 
Profaneness,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1730. 

Disraeli,  diz-ra'el-e,  (Benjamin,)  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  author,  a  son  of  Isaac,  was  born  in 
London,  according  to  his  own  account,  December  21, 1805. 
Other  writers,  however,  place  the  date  of  his  birth  one 
year  earlier.  He  produced  in  1826  his  first  work,  “  Vivian 
Grey,”  followed  by  “The  Young  Duke,”  (1830,)  and 
“Contarini  Fleming,”  (1832.)  In  1829  and  1830  he  visited 
Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  He 
commenced  his  political  life  as  a  radical,  and  was  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate  for  Parliament  in  1831.  Having  be¬ 
come  a  Tory  candidate  for  Taunton,  he  was  again  defeated 
in  1835 ;  but  he  was  returned  by  the  Conservatives  of 
Maidstone  in  1837.  His  ambitious  maiden  speech  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  House. 
On  this  occasion  he  exclaimed,  “  I  shall  sit  down  now, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me  1”  In 
1839  he  married  the  rich  widow  of  Wyndham  Lewis. 
He  represented  Buckinghamshire  in  Parliament  from 
1847  to  1876.  He  gradually  attained  success  as  a  par¬ 
liamentary  debater,  and  about  1841  became  the  leader 
of  the  “Young  England”  party.  Among  his  most  bril¬ 
liant  efforts  were  his  speeches  against  the  Free-Trade 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845  anc*  1846,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  powers  of  invective  and  sarcasm.  In 
1844  he  published  “Coningsby,  or  the  New  Genera¬ 
tion,”  a  political  novel,  which  was  very  successful.  He 
became  about  1848  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Tory  ministry  of  Lord 
Derby,  which  lasted  from  March  to  December  of  1852. 
On  the  defeat  of  Palmerston  in  February,  1858,  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  and  Disraeli  again 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Berby-Dis- 
raeli  ministry.  (See  Derby,  Earl  of.)  He  introduced 
an  electoral  Reform  bill,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
House  in  March,  1859,  and  resigned  with  his  colleagues 
in  June  of  that  year.  A  Tory  writer  in  the  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  i860,  ascribes  to  Disraeli  “unri¬ 
valled  powers  for  conducting  his  party  into  the  ditch,” 
and  adds,  his  Reform  bill  “had  that  fatal  and  damning 
defect,  that  the  complication  of  its  details  exposed  it 
to  the  suspicion  of  stratagem  and  finesse.  It  was  not 
statesmanlike :  it  was  only  ingenious.”  He  is  said  to 
have  annoyed  his  party  by  voting  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  the  House  of  Commons.  “  Gradually,  almost 
imperceptibly,”  says  the  London  “Times,”  “Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  has  weaned  his  party  from  their  most  flagrant 
errors.  He  has  taught  them  to  profess,  at  any  rate,  and 
probably  to  feel,  a  sympathy  for  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.”  He  opposed  the  bill  for  electoral  reform 
which  Russell  and  Gladstone  introduced,  and  which  was 
defeated  in  June,  1866.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat  the 
Liberal  ministers  resigned,  and  Disraeli  again  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Derby  and  Disraeli  then 
exhibited  a  surprising  change  of  front  on  the  subject  of 
electoral  reform,  and  supported  a  more  liberal  or  radical 
bill  than  that  which  they  opposed  in  1866.  As  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Disraeli  was  the  chief  author 
and  manager  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1867,  which  extends 


the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  householder  in  a  borough, 
every  forty-shilling  freeholder,  etc.  This  bill  was  signed 
by  the  queen,  August  15,  1867. 

Mr.  Disraeli  became  premier  in  1868,  and  with  his 
party  opposed  the  resolutions  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  to  abolish  or  disendow  the  Irish  Church  as  a 
state  establishment.  On  this  important  question  he  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  majority  of  fifty-six  votes, 
April  3,  1868,  and  again  on  the  1st  of  May  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-four,  and,  the  Liberal  party  having  gained  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory  in  the  general  election  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  resigned  on  the 
2d  of  December.  While  out  of  office  in  1870  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Lothair,”  a  novel,  which  was  marked  by  most 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  its  predecessors.  In  1873 
he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and  in 
1874  he  returned  to  power  as  prime  minister.  In  1876 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1877  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Still 
premier,  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  his  cabinet  till  his 
retirement  in  1880.  He  was  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  and 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  He  died  April  19,  1881. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1853;  “Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  March,  1854;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1847,  and  February,  1852;  “Westminster  Review”  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1844;  Samuel  Smiles,  “Brief  Biographies.” 

Disraeli,  (Isaac,)  an  English  litterateur ,  born  at  En¬ 
field,  near  London,  in  1766,  was  the  son  of  a  Venetian 
merchant  of  Jewish  extraction,  who  left  him  a  large 
fortune.  He  preferred  literature  to  all  other  professions 
or  pursuits,  and,  directing  his  attention  to  literary  history 
and  anecdotes,  he  produced  in  1790  the  first  volume  of 
“  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  which  was  received  with 
favour  and  followed  by  several  other  volumes  of  the 
same  work.  He  published  “Calamities  of  Authors,” 
(1812,)  “Quarrels  of  Authors,”  (1814,)  “The  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  Charles  I.,”  (1828,)  “Amenities  of  Lite¬ 
rature,”  (1841,)  and  a  few  other  works.  “  The  numerous 
editions  which  have  been  printed  of  the  *  Curiosities  of 
Literature,’  ”  says  T.  H.  Horne,  “  amply  attest  the  value 
of  this  instructive  and  amusing  work.”  Lord  Byron  de¬ 
nominates  him  “that  most  entertaining  and  searching 
writer,  whose  works  in  general  I  have  read  oftener  than 
perhaps  those  of  any  other  English  writer  whatever.” 
Died  in  1848.  He  was  the  father  of  the  eminent  states¬ 
man  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

See  B.  Disraeli,  “Notice  of  I.  Disraeli,”  prefixed  to  his  “Curi¬ 
osities  of  Literature,”  Boston,  4  vols.,  1858;  “Quarterly  Review" 
for  September,  1812. 

Dissen,  dis'sen,  (Georg  Ludolf,)  a  distinguished 
German  philologist,  born  near  Gottingen  in  1784,  studied 
philology  under  Heyne,  and  became  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  Gottingen  in  1813.  He  published  good  edi¬ 
tions  of  Pindar  (1830)  and  of  Tibullus,  (1835.)  He  gave 
especial  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  moral  philosophy  of  Socrates,  as 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon.  Died 
in  1837. 

Ditch'field,  (Peter  Hampson,)  an  English 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Lancashire,  April  20, 
1854.  His  works  are  mainly  historical,  and  include 
ten  volumes  of  the  National  Church  Series  of  histories, 
“  Our  English  Villages,”  (1890,)  “  Story  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Towns,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Dithmar  or  Ditmar,  a  German  chronicler,  born 
about  978,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Merseburg  in  1009. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Henry  I.,  Otho  I.,  Otho  II.,  Otho  III.,  and  Henry  II. r 
which  was  edited  by  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1018. 

Dithmar  or  Ditmar,  (Justus  Christoph,)  a  German 
historical  writer,  born  at  Rottenburg  (Hesse)  in  1677, 
became  successively  professor  of  history  and  of  natural 
law  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  published  a  “Life  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,”  (1710,)  “Tacitus’s  Germany,  with 
a  Commentary,”  (1725,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1737. 

DItX,  dit'!,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  mother  of 
the  Daityas,  or  demons.  She  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Kasyapa,  (or  K&5yapa,)  and  would  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  Aditi,  whose  children,  the  Adityas  or  Suras,  are  in 
eternal  antagonism  to  the  Daityas  or  Asuras. 
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Ditmar.  See  Dithmar. 

Ditmar,  dit'mjR,  (Theodor  Jakob,)  a  Prussian  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  Berlin  in  1734,  was  professor  of  history 
in  his  native  city,  and  wrote  a  “  Method  of  Teaching 
Universal  History,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1791. 

Ditmer,  dit'm?r,  or  Ditmar,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  en¬ 
graver,  born  about  1538;  died  in  1603. 

Ditrich.  See  Dietrich. 

Ditters  von  Dittersdorf,  dit't?rs  fon  dit'ters-doRf, 
(Karl,)  a  celebrated  German  composer,  born  in  Vienna 
in  1739.  He  formed  a  friendship  with  Metastasio,  and 
composed  the  music  of  four  oratorios  of  that  poet,  viz., 
“  Isaac,”  “  David,”  “Job,”  and  “  Esther.”  He  composed 
many  successful  operas,  symphonies,  etc.  His  master¬ 
pieces  are  “Esther,” an  oratorio,  (1785,)  and  “The  Doc¬ 
tor  and  Apothecary,”  (1786,)  a  comic  opera.  Died  in  1799. 

Dit't^s,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  educator,  born  at 
Irfersgriin,  Saxony,  September  23,  1829.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  and,  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher,  became 
prominent  as  a  reconstructor  of  the  Austrian  school- 
system.  He  served  (1873-79)  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. 
He  has  written  “  Praktische  Logik,”  (1872,)  “Lehrbuch 
der  Psychologie,”  (1873,)  “Methodik  der  Schule,” 
(1874,)  “Schule  der  Padagogik,”  (1876,)  and  other 
works,  chiefly  on  education. 

Ditt'm^r,  (or  dfet'maiR',)  (Adolphe,)  a  French  littSra • 
tour,  born  in  London  in  1795.  He  wrote,  writh  M.  Cave, 
“  Les  Soirees  de  Neuilly,”  dramatic  and  historic  sketches, 
(1827,)  which  had  great  success.  Died  in  1846. 

Dit'tpn,  (Humphrey,)  an  eminent  English  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1675,  became  minister  of  a 
dissenting  church  at  Tunbridge.  Having  attained  great 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  by  whose  influence  he  was  chosen  mathe¬ 
matical  master  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  He  gained  a  high 
reputation  by  his  writings,  among  which  are  “  Laws  of 
Nature  and  Motion,”  (1705,)  a  “Treatise  on  Fluxions,” 
(1706,)  “Synopsis  Algebraica,”  (1709,)  a  “Treatise  on 
Perspective,”  (1712,)  and  a  “Discourse  on  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.”  Died  in  1715. 

Divini,  de-vee'nee,  (Eustachio,)  an  Italian  optician, 
born  at  San  Severino  about  1620,  excelled  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  telescopes. 

Divino,  El.  See  Morales,  (Luis.) 

Divitiac.  See  Divitiacus. 

Div-i-ti'a-cus,  [Fr.  Divitiac,  de've'te'Sk',]  a  chief 
of  the  ZEdul,  a  tribe  of  Gaul,  was  the  friend  of  Csesai, 
and  the  brother  of  Dumnorix.  His  tribe,  being  attacked 
by  the  Germans,  sent  him  to  Rome  to  solicit  aid.  He 
rendered  services  to  Caesar  in  his  war  against  Ariovistus 
and  against  the  Belgae. 

Dix,  (Dorothea  L.,)  an  American  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  In  her  youth  she 
supported  herself  by  teaching  school,  but  about  1830  in¬ 
herited  sufficient  property  from  a  relative  to  relieve  her 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil.  Previous  to  this  she  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  criminals, 
lunatics,  and  paupers.  She  visited  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  in  her  efforts  to  relieve  the  unfortunate 
and  the  wretched.  Her  exertions  contributed  largely 
towards  the  establishment  of  lunatic-asylums  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  ana  several  other 
States ;  and,  by  her  heroic  persistency  in  memorializing 
Congress,  a  bill  was  finally  passed  in  1854,  appropriating 
10,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  endow  hospitals 
for  the  indigent  insane.  But  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce.  Besides  tracts  for  prisoners,  memorials  to 
legislatures,  etc.,  she  published  several  anonymous  works, 
among  which  are  the  “  Garland  of  Flora,”  issued  in  1829, 
“Evening  Hours,”  etc.  Died  July  19,  1887. 

Dix,  (John  A.,)  an  American  general  and  statesman, 
bom  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  in  1798.  He  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer,  and  a  resident  of  Cooperstown,  New 
York.  Having  joined  the  Democratic  party,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  state  in  1833,  and  represented  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  1845  to  March,  1849.  From  January  11  to 
March  4,  1861,  he  held  the  position  of  United  States 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  cabinet.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general,  and  took 


command  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  July,  1862.  In  June, 
1863,  he  moved  an  army  up  the  York  River,  threatened 
Richmond,  and  cut  Lee’s  communications.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  department  of  the  East  in  1864.  He  wa» 
sent  as  minister  to  France  early  in  1867,  but  resigned  in 
1868,  and  returned  to  New  York.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
by  the  Republicans  Governor  of  New  York  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand,  but  failed  of  a  re-election  in 
1874.  He  published  “A  Winter  in  Madeira,”  (1851,) 
“A  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence,”  (1855,)  and  two 
volumes  of  his  speeches,  (1864.)  Died  April  21,  1879. 

Dix,  (Morgan,)  S.T.D.,  an  American  clergyman,  a 
son  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
November  1,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
in  1848,  and  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1853. 
In  1855  he  became  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  and  in  1862  was  chosen  rector  of 
the  same  church.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Romans,”  (1864,)  a  “Commentary  on  Galatians 
and  Ephesians,”  (1866,)  “Lectures  on  Pantheism,’* 
(1868,)  etc.  He  died  April  29,  1908. 

Dixie,  dix/e,  (Lady  Florence,)  an  English 
author  and  traveller,  was  born  at  London,  May  24, 
1857,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury.  She 
explored  the  wastes  of  Patagonia,  1878-79,  and 
acted  as  war  correspondent  of  the  “  Morning  Post” 
in  the  Boer  war  of  1880-81.  It  was  largely  through 
her  efforts  that  Cetewayo  was  released  and  sent  back 
to  Zululand.  She  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  women’s 
rights.  She  has  written  numerous  poems,  also 
“Across  Patagonia,”  “In  the  Land  of  Misfortune,” 
(Africa,)  and  other  works.  Married,  1875,  Sir 
Beaumont  Dixie. 

Dix/on,  (George,)  Captain,  a  British  navigator, 
who  discovered  a  number  of  small  islands  near  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  and  a  strait  called 
Dixon’s  Entrance.  He  published  a  “  Voyage  round 
the  World,  1785-88.”  Died  about  1800. 

Dixon,  (Harold  Bailey,)  son  of  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  was  born  at  London,  August  11,  1852. 
He  studied  chemistry  at  Oxford,  and  devoted  himself 
to  researches  upon  the  gases.  In  1886  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
For  several  years  after  1891  he  was  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  the  explosive  quality  of  dust  in  coal  mines.  He 
wrote  various  treatises  on  the  explosion  and  the 
chemistry  of  gases. 

Dixon,  ( W  illiam  Hep'worth,)  an  able  and  popular 
English  writer  and  critic,  born  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  in  1821.  He  became  a  resident  of  London 
in  1846,  and  published  a  “  Life  of  John  Howard”  in  1850* 
a  work  of  decided  merit.  In  1851  appeared  his  “  William 
Penn,  a  Historical  Biography,”  in  which  Penn  is  ably  and 
successfully  defended  against  the  charges  of  Macaulay. 
In  1853  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  “Athenaeum,”  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1869.  He  wrote  a  “Personal 
History  of  Lord  Bacon,”  which  appeared  in  1861,  and  in 
1864  he  made  a  long  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  Egypt,  the  literary  result  of  which  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “  The  Holy  Land,”  (1865.)  He  spent  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1866  in  the  United  States,  and 
embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in  two  works, 
entitled  “  New  America,”  (1867,)  and  “  Spiritual  Wives,” 
(1868.)  He  next  visited  Northern  Europe,  and  published 
“Free  Russia”  in  1870.  In  1872  appeared  “  The  Swit¬ 
zers,”  and  in  1873-74  his  “History  of  Two  Queens, 
Catherine  of  Aiagon  and  Anne  Boleyn,”  (4  vols.)  He 
subsequently  issued  “  White  Conquest,”  (1875,)  “  Diana, 
Lady  Lyle,”  a  novel,  (1877,)  “  Ruby  Grey,”  a  novel,  (1878,) 
and  “  British  Cyprus,”  (1879.)  During  his  later  years 
Mr.  Dixon  gave  much  attention  to  politics  and  public 
life,  and  was  characterized  as  “  a  strong  Liberal  with 
Conservative  views  on  religion  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  He  died  December  27,  1879. 

Dix'well,  (John,)  Colonel,  an  English  republican, 
born  in  1608.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
When  his  party  lost  power,  he  escaped  to  New  England 
and  changed  his  name.  Died  in  1689. 
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Diziani,  d&t-ze-i'nee,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Belluno  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  died  in  1767. 

Djaafar  or  Djafar.  See  Mansoor. 

Djami  or  Djamy.  See  Jamee. 

Djannaby.  See  Jannabee. 

Djayadeva.  See  Jayadeva. 

Djehan-Guir,  (or  -Guyr.)  See  JahAn-Geer. 

Djehan-Guire.  See  JahAn-Geer. 

Djelal-Eddin-Roumi  See  Jelal-ed-Deen. 

Djem.  See  Jem. 

Djemchyd  or  Djemckid.  See  Jemsheed. 

Djemlah.  See  Jumlah. 

Djemschid  or  Djemschyd.  See  Jemsheed. 

Djenghiz  or  Djenghis.  See  Jengis  Khan. 

Djenguiz  or  Djenguyz.  See  Jengis  Khan. 

Djerir.  See  Jereer. 

Dj6vhdry.  See  Jevhery. 

Djezzar.  See  Jezzar. 

Diikanguire.  See  Jahan-Geer. 

Djihan-Guyr,  (or  -Guir.)  See  JahAn-Geer. 

Djordjani.  See  JorjAnee. 

Dlugosz,  dloo'gosh,  [Lat.  Longi'nus,]  (Jan,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Polish  historian,  born  at  Brzesnica  in  1415.  He 
was  employed  by  Casimir  IV.  as  ambassador  to  several 
foreign  courts,  and  as  preceptor  of  his  sons.  He  opened 
a  new  era  in  Polish  historical  literature  by  his  Latin 
“  History  of  Poland,”  a  work  of  much  merit,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  matter  rather  than  the  style.  It  was  not  all 
printed  until  1711.  He  died  in  1480,  soon  after  he  had 
been  chosen  Archbishop  of  Lemberg. 

See  Islembiowski,  “Les  Historiens  Polonais,”  1826;  “Nouvelle 
Biographic  G&i^rale.” 

Dmitri  See  Demetrius,  Czar  of  Russia. 

Dmitrief  or  Dmitriev,  dmee'tre-Sf,  (Ivan  Ivano- 
YITCH,)  a  Russian  poet,  born  in  Simbeersk  (Simbirsk) 
in  1760,  served  some  years  in  the  army,  and  passed  into 
the  civil  service.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  he  became 
minister  of  justice  and  privy  councillor.  Pie  cultivated 
literature  in  the  intervals  of  his  public  employments,  and 
produced  popular  odes,  poetical  tales,  satires,  and  fables. 
His  fables  are  among  the  best  in  the  language.  Died  at 
Moscow  in  1837. 

See  Otto,  “Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Dmochowski,  dmo-Kov'skee,  (Francis  Xavier,)  a 
Polish  poet  and  historian,  born  in  1762.  He  translated 
the  “  Iliad”  and  “  Paradise  Lost”  into  Polish.  Died  in 
1808. 

Doane,  d5n,  (George  Hobart,)  Monsignor,  an 
American  clergyman,  a  son  of  Bishop  G.  W.  Doane,  no¬ 
ticed  below.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
September  5,  1830,  graduated  at  Burlington  College  in 
1850,  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1855,  studied  divinity 
at  the  Collegio  Pio,  Rome,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1857.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  church 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  served  as  vicar-general,  and  was 
made  a  domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope  in  1880.  His 
principal  book  is  “To  and  From  the  Passion-Play.” 

Doane,  don,  (George  Washington,)  an  American 
poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in 
1799.  He  was  ordained  an  Episcopalian  priest  in  1821, 
and  preached  for  several  years  in  New  York  City  and 
Boston.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 
He  founded  Burlington  College  in  1840.  He  published 
several  theological  works,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  (1824.) 
Died  in  1859. 

See  Griswold’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.’’ 

Doane,  (William  Croswell,)  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  bishop,  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born 
at  Boston,  March  2,  1832,  graduated  at  Burlington  Col¬ 
lege  in  1850,  and  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1856.  In  1869  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Albany.  His  principal  published  wo.  ks  are  a  Life  of  his 
father,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharistic  scriptures. 

DobHoin,  (James  Cochrane,)  an  American  statesman 
of  the  Democratic  party,  born  in  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  in  1814.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  1845  represented  the  Raleigh 
district  in  Congress.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1852,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the 
nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce,  who  in  1853  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  navy.  Died  in  1857. 


Dob'bin,  (Thomas,)  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  removed 
to  Baltimore  in  1790  and  published  the  Baltimore  “Tele¬ 
graph,”  the  first  daily  newspaper  of  that  city. 

Do-bell',  (Sydney,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Kent, 
or  in  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1824,  was  first  known  as 
Sydney  Yendys.  He  was  employed  for  some  years 
in  the  counting-house  of  his  fafher,  who  was  a  wine- 
merchant  at  Cheltenham.  He  produced  in  1850  “The 
Roman,”  a  poem,  and  in  1854  “Balder,”  which  were 
admired  by  some  and  censured  by  others.  Mr.  Dobell  and 
Alexander  Smith  published  in  1855  a  volume  entitled 
“Sonnets  on  the  War.”  Among  his  other  poems  is 
“  England  in  Time  of  War,”  (1856.)  Died  Aug.  22, 1874. 

Dobereiner  or  Doebereiner,  do'b^h-rTner,  (Johann 
Wolfgang,)  an  eminent  German  chemist,  born  at  Hof, 
in  Bavaria,  in  1780.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Jena  in  1810,  and,  aided  by  Goethe,  made  some  useful 
and  curious  discoveries,  among  which  is  the  property 
of  spongiform  platinum  to  inflame  hydrogen.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “  Essays  on  Physical  Chem¬ 
istry,”  (1824-36,)  and  “  Principles  of  General  Chemistry,’* 
(3d  edition,  1826.)  Died  in  1849. 

See  August  Vogel,  “  Denkrede  auf  J.  W.  Dobereiner^’  1849. 

Dobner,  dob'n^r,  (Felix  Job,  otherwise  called  Ge- 
lase,)  a  Bohemian  historian  and  monk,  born  at  Prague 
in  1719.  He  taught  in  the  colleges  of  his  order  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  etc.,  and  left  works  on  the  history  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  which  are  prized  for  extensive  research 
and  judicious  criticism.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  “  Historical  Monuments  of  Bohemia,”  (“  Monumenta 
historica  Bohemise,”  6  vols.,  1764-86.)  Died  in  1790. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Do-bree',  (Peter  Paul,)  an  English  critic,  born  in 
Guernsey  in  1782,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  a  friend  of  Porson.  He  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  notes  on  some  Greek  authors,  which 
Porson  left  at  his  death,  and  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge  about  1823.  He  left  an  edition  of  De 
mosthenes  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1825. 

Dobrentei,  do'bR§n-t&/,  or  Dobrentey,  do'bRSn-tl', 
(GAbor,)  an  eminent  Hungarian  author,  born  at  Nagy 
Szollos  in  1786,  became  about  1820  a  resident  of  Pesth, 
where  he  held  several  public  offices.  He  edited  a  valuable 
magazine  called  the  “Transylvanian  Museum,”  (“Er- 
d^lyi  Muz^um,”)  wrote  odes,  elegies,  and  other  poems, 
ana  translated  several  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas.  His 
principal  work,  “Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Magyar 
Language,”  is  highly  commended.  Four  volumes  of  it 
were  published  between  1825  and  1850.  He  was  engaged 
on  this  work  when  he  died  in  1851. 

Dobrentey.  See  Dobrentei. 

Dobrizhoffer,  do'bRits-hof fer,  (Martin,)  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1717*  He  went 
to  Paraguay  in  1749,  and  laboured  about  eighteen  years 
among  the  natives,  one  tribe  of  whom  were  called  Abi- 
pones.  In  1784  he  published  at  Vienna,  in  Latin,  a 
“History  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equestrian  and  Warlike 
Nation,”  (3  vols.,)  a  work  of  some  interest  for  history 
and  geography.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Sara 
Coleridge.  Died  in  1791. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dobrowski,  do-brov'skee,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  Bo¬ 
hemian  author  and  philologist,  born  near  Raab  in  1753, 
was  the  most  learned  of  those  who  have  cultivated 
Bohemian  literature.  He  was  educated  at  Prague,  and 
joined  the  Jesuits.  He  assisted  Pelzel  in  his  “Biogra¬ 
phies  of  Bohemian  Authors  and  Artists,”  and  gained 
distinction  by  his  researches  into  the  language  and  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Slavonic  nations.  He  wsote  numerous 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  a  “Grammar  of 
the  Bohemian  Language,”  a  “  History  of  the  Bohemian 
Language  and  Literature,”  (1792,)  a  “German  and  Bo¬ 
hemian  Dictionary,”  and  “  Principles  of  the  Old  Slavic 
Dialect,”  (“  Institutiones  Linguae  Slavicae  Dialecti  Vete- 
ris,”  1822,)  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Russians.  He 
was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  insanity,  and  in  1801 
was  in  a  lunatic-asylum.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon F.  Palacky,  “J. 
Dobrowski’s  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1833. 

Dobson,  (Henry  Austin,)  an  English  poet,  wa» 
born  at  Plymouth,  January  18,  1840,  and  entered  the 
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British  civil  service  in  1856.  He  published  “  Vignettes 
in  Rhyme/'  etc.,  (1873,)  “Proverbs  in  Porcelain,”  (1877,) 
and  many  occasional  poems,  chiefly  graceful  lyrics,  often 
cast  in  French  rather  than  English  forms.  In  prose  he 
has  written  lives  of  Fielding,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  Hogarth,  “  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,” 
(1892-96,)  with  other  works  and  encyclopaedia  con¬ 
tributions. 

Dot/son,  (George  Edward,)  zoologist,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1844,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  devoted  himself  actively  to  zoological  study. 
He  has  written  monographs  on  the  Insectivora  and 
the  Asiatic  Chiroptera,  and  contributed  various  articles 
on  the  mammalia  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Dob/son,  (Matthew,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  phy¬ 
sician,  who  practised  at  Liverpool  and  Bath.  Pie 
wrote  a  “  Medical  Commentary  on  Fixed  Air”  and 
some  other  scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1784. 

Dobson,  (William,)  a  successful  English  painter 
of  portraits  and  history,  born  in  London  in  1610,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  picture-dealer.  Van  Dyck  introduced 
him  to  Charles  I.,  whose  portrait  he  painted.  After  the 
death  of  Van  Dyck,  Dobson  succeeded  him  as  court 
painter,  and  was  considered  the  most  excellent  English 
portrait-painter  of  his  time.  Died  in  1646. 

Dobson,  (William  Charles  Thomas,)  a  British 
painter,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1817.  His  father  was  an 
Englishman,  and  the  younger  Dobson  since  boyhood  has 
lived  in  England.  In  1872  he  was  made  a  full  Academi¬ 
cian.  His  works  are  mainly  on  historical  and  scriptural 
subjects.  Died  in  1898. 

Docampo,  do-k&m'po,  (Florian,)  a  Spanish  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Zamora  in  1513,  became  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Granada.  At  the  request  of 
Charles  V.,  he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  Spain, 
and  published  in  1578  “The  First  Five  Books  of  a 
General  Chronicle  of  Spain,”  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  origin  and  antiquities  of  that  nation.  It  appears 
that  he  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died  in  1590. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Doccum,  van,  vtn  dok'kum,  or  Doccom,  (Jan,)  a 
Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Doccum;  died  in  1540. 

Doche,  dosh,  (Joseph  Denis,)  a  French  composer 
of  airs,  etc.,  born  in  Paris  in  1766;  died  in  1825. 

Dochnahl,  doK'nSl,  (Friedrich  Jakob,)  a  German 
pomologist,  born  at  Neustadt-on-the-Hardt,  March  4, 
1820.  He  wrote  much  on  gardening,  pomology,  wine¬ 
making,  and  other  branches  of  rural  economy.  He  also 
introduced  improved  methods  in  wine-making. 

Dbczi,  dot'see,  (Louis,)  in  Hungarian  Doczi  Lajos,  a 
Hungarian  poet,  born  at  Oedenburg  in  November,  1845. 
He  became  a  lawyer  and  journalist,  and  a  member  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  ministry.  He  wrote  the  tragedy 
“Utols6  Prdfeta,”  (“The  Last  Prophet,”  1868,)  and  the 
celebrated  comedy  “  Cz6k,”  (“  The  Kiss,”)  besides  songs, 
novels,  and  translations  from  the  German.  His  family 
name  was  formerly  written  Dux. 

Dod,  (Albert  Baldwin,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
son  of  Daniel  Dod,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Mend- 
ham,  New  Jersey,  in  1805.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1822,  and  became  tutor  in  that  college  in  1827,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  in  1830.  Died  at  Princeton  in 
1845.  Hr.  Hod  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  contributors  to  the  “Biblical  Repertory  and 
Princeton  Review.”  A  collection  of  his  writings  has  been 
published. 

Dod,  (Charles  Roger,)  an  English  journalist,  born 
in  1793.  For  about  twenty  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  London  “Times,”  for  which  he  wrote  notices  of 
eminent  men  who  died  in  that  period,  and  reported 
debates  in  Parliament.  He  published  an  annual  called 
“The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great 
Britain,”  (1840-56.)  Died  in  1855. 

Dod,  (Daniel,)  an  American  machinist,  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1788.  He  built  the  engine  for  the  Savannah, 
which  in  1819  made  the  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
•5ver  accomplished  by  steam.  He  was  killed  by  a  boiler- 
explosion  on  the  East  River,  New  York,  in  1823. 

Dod,  (John,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  born  at  Shot- 
-edge,  in  Cheshire,  in  1547,  ministered  at  Hanwell  for 


about  twenty  years,  and  was  suspended  for  nonconform¬ 
ity  about  1598.  He  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew,  and  is  often  called  “  the  Decalogist,”  from  his 
“  Commentaries  on  the  Decalogue,”  (1606.)  In  1624  he 
became  rector  of  Fawesley.  Fuller,  in  his  “Worthies,” 
says,  “John  Dod  was  by  nature  a  witty,  by  industry  a 
learned,  and  by  grace  a  godly  divine.”  Died  in  1645. 

Dodart,  (Denis,)  an  eminent  French  physician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1634,  became  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  chosen  a  professor  of  pharmacy  in  1666,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1673.  He 
contributed  to  this  institution  several  treatises  on  natural 
history,  medicine,  etc.,  and  made  many  experiments  on 
insensible  perspiration,  the  results  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  work  called  “  Statica  Medicina  Gallica,”  (1725.) 
He  wrote  the  preface  of  a  work  which  the  Academy  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  “  History  of  Plants.”  Died  in  1707. 

See  Fontenbllk,  “filoge  de  Dodart,"  1707. 

Dodd,  (Ralph,)  an  English  engineer,  born  in  North¬ 
umberland  about  1756,  resided  in  London.  He  was  the 
first  projector  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which,  however, 
was  not  made  in  his  time.  He  also  planned  the  Surrey 
Canal,  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  other  works  of  public  utility, 
and  wrote  an  “Account  of  the  Principal  Canals  in  the 
World.”  Died  in  1822. 

Dodd,  (Robert,)  a  skilful  English  painter  of  marine 
views,  born  in  1748.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Storm 
which  sunk  the  Jamaica  Fleet  in  1782.”  Died  about 
1810. 

Dodd,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1729,  was  ordained  in 
1753,  and  became  an  eloquent  and  fashionable  preacher 
of  London.  He  was  appointed  chaplam  to  the  king  and 
preceptor  to  Philip  Stanhope  (Earl  of  Chesterfield)  about 
1 764.  He  gained  reputation  by  his  writings,  among  which 
are  “Reflections  on  Death,”  “The  Visitor,”  “Sermons,” 
“The  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,”  and  “Commentaries  on 
Scripture.”  In  1777  he  was  convicted  of  forging  the 
signature  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  a  bond  for  ^4000,  for 
which  he  was  executed.  While  confined  for  this  offence, 
he  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “  Thoughts  in  Prison,” 

Dodd'rldge,  written  also  Doderidge,  (Sir  John,) 
an  eminent  English  lawyer,  born  at  Barnstaple  in  1555* 
He  was  appointed  the  king’s  principal  sergeant-at-law 
in  1607.  From  1613  until  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and 
a  learned  antiquary,  and  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Lawyer’s  Light,”  “The  English  Law¬ 
yer,”  and  “The  Laws  of  Nobility.”  Died  in  1628. 

Doddridge,  (Philip,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  London  in  1702,  was  a  relative  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  the  twentieth  child  of  a  London 
merchant.  After  finishing  his  studies  in  a  theological 
seminary  at  Kibworth,  he  began  to  preach  at  the  same 
piace  in  1722.  In  1729  he  opened  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  Northampton, 
where  he  was  also  employed  as  the  minister  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  church  from  that  date  until  his  death.  He  married  ? 
Miss  Maris  in  1730.  As  a  minister,  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  earnestness,  fidelity,  and  fervent  devotion.  .He 
wrote  a  large  number  of  excellent  and  popular  religious 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  “  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,”  (1744/  and  “The 
Family  Expositor,”  (3  vols.,  1738,)  which  is  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  These  have  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says,  “Doddridge  is  now  my  prime  favourite 
among  divines.”  His  work  on  the  “  Evidences  of  Chris 
tianity”  has  long  been  used  as  a  text-book  at  Cambridge 
England.  He  composed  some  of  the  best  hymns  which 
are  used  in  the  dissenting  churches.  In  1751  he  visited 
Lisbon  for  his  health ;  he  died  there  the  same  year. 

Dodd'ridge,  (Philip,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Brooke  county,  Virginia,  in  1772.  He  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  as  an  advocate  in  trials  by  jury.  In  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1829-30  he  represented  several 
counties  of  western  Virginia,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  preferred  a  white  basis  of  representation. 
Died  in  1832. 

Dodds,  (Alfred  Am£dee,)  a  French  general,  was 
born  at  Saint  Louis,  Senegal,  in  1842.  He  entered 
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the  marine  infantry  in  1864,  and  took  part  in  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  Cochin  China  and  Ton- 
king  expeditions.  In  1 892  he  was  given  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Dahomey.  He  served  in 
Tonking  in  1896.  Was  promoted  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1892. 

Doderidge.  See  Doddridge. 

Doderlein  or  Doederlein,  (Johann  Christoph,) 
an  eminent  German  Protestant  divine  and  critic,  born 
at  Windsheim,  in  Bavaria,  about  1746,  was  versed  in  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Altdorf  in  1772.  He  made  from  the  Hebrew 
text  a  Latin  version  of  Isaiah,  with  notes,  (1775,)  which, 
says  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “  is  written  in  an  elegant  style.” 
Among  his  chief  works  are  a  “  Summary  of  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  Theologian,”  (“  Summa  Institutionis 
Theologi  Christiani,”  17S2,)  and  (in  German) “  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  adapted  to  the  Wants  of  our  Time,”  (1785.) 
He  contributed  to  introduce  a  new  theological  system 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  first  Reformers.  In  1782 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  Died  in  1792. 

Doderlein  or  Doederlein,  (Ludwig,)  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Jena  in  1791,  was  a  distinguished 
philologist.  He  became  professor  of  philology  at  Er- 
angen  in  1827.  He  published  “Latin  Synonyms  and 
Etymologies,”  (6  vols.,  1826-38,)  a  “  Manual  of  Latin 
Synonymy,”  (1839,)  an  edition  of  “Tacitus,”  (1847,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1863. 

Dodge,  (Ebenezer,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  educator, 
was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  April  21,  1819,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Brown  University  in  1840,  and  at  Newton  The¬ 
ological  Institution  in  1845.  He  became  in  1853  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  theological  department  of  Madison  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  in  1868  president 
of  the  university.  He  published  “  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  “  Theological  Lectures,”  etc.  Died  Jan.  5,  1890. 

Dodge,  (Mary  Abigail,)  a  popular  and  piquant  Ame¬ 
rican  writer,  born  in  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  about 
1838.  Among  her  works,  written  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Gail  Hamilton,  are  “  Country  Living  and  Country 
Thinking,”  (1862,)  “  Gala  Days,”  (1863,)  “  A  New  Atmos¬ 
phere,”  (1864,)  “Woman’s  Wrongs  :  a  Counter-Irritant,” 
(1868,)  “  Battle  of  the  Books,”  (1870,)  “  Woman’s  Worth 
and  Worthlessness,”  (1871,)  “Twelve  Miles  from  a 
Lemon,”  “Sermons  to  the  Clergy,”  (1875,)  “  What  Think 
Ye  of  Christ?”  “Wool-Gathering,”  “Our  Common 
School  System,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  August  17,  1896. 

Dodge,  (Mary  Mapes,)  an  American  author,  born  in 
New  York  city,  a  daughter  of  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes. 
In  1873  s^e  became  editor  of  “  Saint  Nicholas,”  a  mag¬ 
azine  for  children.  Her  writings  include  “  The  Irvington 
Stories,”  (1865,)  “  A  Few  Friends,”  (1869,)  “  Rhymes  and 
Jingles,”  (1875,)  “  Along  the  Way,”  (poems,  1879,)  “Don¬ 
ald  and  Dorothy,”  (1883,)  and  other  works. 

Dodge,  (Theodore  Ayrault,)  an  American  soldier, 
born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  May  28,  1842.  He 
received  a  military  education  in  Berlin,  and  studied  at 
University  College,  London,  and  at  Heidelberg,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of  London.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  volunteer  soldier  in  1861,  serving,  chiefly  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  great  distinction,  and  attaining  the  rank  of 
major  and  brevet-colonel.  He  served  in  the  regular 
army,  1866-70,  and  was  then  retired.  He  published 
an  excellent  “Bird’s-Eye  View  of  the  Civil  War,” 
(1883,)  and  other  works  on  military  history. 

Dodg/son,  (Charles  Lutwidge,)  an  English 
author,  famous  for  his  writings  under  the  nom-de-plume 
of  “  Lewis  Carroll,”  was  born  in  1833,  graduated  from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1854,  took  orders  in  1861, 
and  was  mathematical  lecturer  in  his  college  from 
1855  to  1881.  His  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 
land,”  (1865,)  and  “Through  the  Looking-Glass,” 
(1872,)  have  become  juvenile  classics  and  have  been 
widely  translated.  He  wrote  other  works  in  the  same 
vein  and  a  number  of  mathematical  treatises.  He 
died  January  14,  1898. 

DodTng-ton,  (George  Bubb,)  Lord  Melcombe, 
an  English  courtier  and  politician,  born  in  1691 .  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1715,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Spain.  In  1820  he  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his 


uncle,  George  Dodington,  whose  name  he  then  assumed. 
In  1724  he  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  and  a  partisan 

of  Walpole,  whom  he  deserted  in  1740.  In  1761  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Lord  Melcombe.  He  wrote 
some  poetical  pieces,  and  left  a  Diary,  which  gives  an 
insight  into  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  nis  time,  together 
with  a  candid  exposure  of  his  own  venality  and  egotism. 
He  was  the  patron  of  Young,  Thomson,  and  Fielding. 
Died  in  1762. 

Dodoens,  do-doons',  [Lat.  Dodon/e'us  ;  Fr.  Dodo- 
n£e,  do'do'ni',]  (Rembert,)  an  eminent  botanist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Malines,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  Friesland,  about  1518.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  contributed  most  to  the  progress  of  botany 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  physician  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  1570,  and  to  Rodolph  II,  in 
1576.  About  1580  he  was  chosen  professor  of  medicine 
at  Leyden.  Before  that  date  he  had  published  several 
works  on  botany,  with  fine  figures.  The  plates  of  some 
of  these  were  lent  to  him  by  L’licluse.  In  1583  he 
summed  up  his  previous  labours  in  a  “  History  of  Plants,” 
(“  Stirpium  Historiae  Pemptades,”)  a  work  of  great  eru 
dition,  illustrated  with  1300  engravings.  He  was  author 
of  “  Praxis  Medica,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1585. 

Do-do-nae'us,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  which  see. 

Dodonde  or  Dodonaeus.  See  Dodoens. 

Dods'ley,  (Robert,)  a  noted  English  bookseller  and 
author,  born  near  Mansfield  in  1709,  lived  in  London. 
He  was  a  footman  in  early  life,  and  in  1732  published  a 
volume  of  verses  entitled  “The  Footman’s  Miscellany.” 
His  drama  “  The  Toyshop”  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  Pope,  and  was  performed  with  great  success  in  1735 
He  then  opened  a  bookstore  in  Pall  Mall,  which  was 
much  frequented  by  authors  and  literary  amateurs.  He 
prospered  in  business,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
booksellers  in  London.  In  1737  he  produced  the  farce 
of  “  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,”  which  was 
greatly  applauded.  The  popular  and  ingenious  “  Econ¬ 
omy  of  Human  Life,”  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
1750,  is  generally  ascribed  to  him.  His  tragedy  of 
“  Cleone”  was  performed  in  1758  with  complete  success. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  “  If  Otway  had  written  it,  no  other  of 
his  pieces  would  have  been  remembered.”  He  published 
a  “Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays,”  which  is  highly 
prized.  He  purchased  Dr.  Johnson’s  poem  of  “Lon¬ 
don”  (1738)  for  ten  guineas,  and  his  “Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes”  for  fifteen  guineas.  Dodsley  was  the  author  of 
other  works,  not  named  above,  and  was  the  projector 
of  literary  enterprises  in  which  the  most  eminent  talents 
of  the  time  were  enlisted.  Died  in  1764. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English 
Poets.” 

Dod'son,  (James,)  an  English  mathematician,  pub¬ 
lished  various  works  on  mathematics.  Died  in  1757. 

Dods'worth,  (Roger,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1585,  wrote  122  volumes  on  antiquities, 
which  remain  as  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
He  co-operated  with  Dugdale  in  the  “  Monasticon  Angli* 
:anum.”  Died  in  1654.  He  was  patronized  by  General 
kLord  Fairfax,  who  bequeathed  the  above-mentioned 
manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Dodvens.  See  Doudyns. 

Dod'well,  (Colonel  Edward,)  a  British  antiquary 
and  artist,  produced  in  1818  a  “Classical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical  Tour  through  Greece,”  richly  illustrated,  which 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  on  that  subject.  It 
was  followed  by  a  costly  volume,  entitled  “  Thirty  Views 
in  Greece,”  (1821.)  From  1800,  when  he  left  college, 
until  his  death,  he  passed  the  most  of  his  time  on  the 
continent.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1832,  leaving  drawings 
of  “  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy.” 
which  have  since  been  published. 

Dodwell,  (Henry,)  a  theologian  and  chronologist, 
born  in  Dublin  about  1642,  settled  in  London  in  1674, 
and  adopted  the  profession  of  author  and  critic,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  learning  and  industry.  In  1688  he 
was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  history  at  Oxford ;  but, 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  he 
was  removed  about  1691.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
theology  and  chronology,  among  which  are  “  Annals  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,”  (1696,)  “Annotations  on 
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the  Greek  Geographers,”  “  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient 
Cycles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,”  etc.,  (1701,)  and  a 
discourse  proving  that  the  soul  is  naturally  mortal,  and 
that  the  bishops  have  the  power  of  giving  immortality, 
(1706.)  The  last  work  excited  much  controversy,  and 
naturally  gave  especial  offence  to  the  dissenters.  Died 
in  1711. 

See  Brokesby,  “Life  of  Henry  Dodwell,”  1715;  Macaulay, 

“  History  of  England,”  vol.  in. 

Dodwell,  (William,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1 709,  became  prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Archdeacon 
of  Berks.  He  published  sermons  and  treatises  on 
theology,  among  which  is  “  The  Sick  Man’s  Companion.” 
Died  in  1785. 

Doebereiner.  See  Dobereiner. 

Doederlein.  See  Doderlein. 

Doellinger.  See  Dollinger. 

Doenniges.  See  Dor  iiges. 

Doerfel.  See  Dorfel. 

Doerflinger  or  Doerfling.  See  Derfflinger. 

Doeringk.  See  Doringk. 

Does,  van  der.  See  Dousa. 

Does,  van  der,  vin  der  doos,  (Antoon,)  a  Dutch 
engraver,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1610 ;  died  about  1680. 

Does,  van  der,  (Jacob,)  called  the  Elder,  a  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1620,  was 
a  pupil  of  N.  Moyaert.  He  finished  his  studies  in  Rome, 
and  settled  at  the  Hague.  He  imitated  Van  der  Laer 
with  success,  and  painted  animals  and  figures  with  skill. 
Died  in  1673  at  Amsterdam. 

See  Dhscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Does,  van  der,  (Jacob,)  the  Younger,  a  Dutch 
painter  of  history,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1654.  He  studied  under  Dujardin  and 
Lairesse.  Died  in  Paris  in  1693. 

Does,  van  der,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  admiral,  who  acted 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  war  which  liberated  the  Dutch 
from  Spanish  domination.  About  1598  he  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he  attacked  the  coast 
of  Spain  and  pillaged  several  colonies.  Died  in  the  island 
of  Saint  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1599. 

See  Van  dkr  Aa,  “  Biographisch  Woordenboek  der  Nederlanden.  ” 

Does,  van  der,  (Simon,)  a  son  of  Jacob  the  elder,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1653,  was  a  skilful  landscape-painter. 
He  worked  at  the  Hague,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  His 
works  have  found  their  -way  into  the  cabinets  of  various 
foreign  countries.  Died  about  1700. 

See  Dhscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Doeveren,  van,  vfn  doo'ver-en,  (Wouter,)  a  Dutch 
medical  writer,  born  in  Zealand  in  1730,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1771.  Died  in  1783. 

Dog'gett,  (David  Seth,)  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in  Virginia  in  1810, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  began  to 
preach  in  1829,  and  was  afterwards  a  professor  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  Macon  College.  He  was  chosen  a  bishop  in  1866, 
and  died  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  25,  1880. 

Dog'gett  or  Dog'get,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  actor,  born 
in  Dublin  ;  died  in  1721. 

Dogiel,  ddg'ySl,  (Matthew,)  a  Polish  historian,  born 
about  1715,  became  rector  of  a  college  at  Wilna.  He 
wrote  an  important  work  on  Polish  diplomacy,  “  Codex 
Diplomaticus  Regni  Poloniae,”  (1758.)  Died  in  1760. 

Doglioni,  ddl-yo'nee,  (Giovanni  Niccol6,)  a  Vene¬ 
tian  historical  writer,  born  at  Udine,  published  in  1598 
a  “History  of  Venice  from  its  Origin  to  1 597-” 

Dohm,  dom,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  a  German  diplo¬ 
matist  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Lemgo  in  1751*  He 
entered  the  civil  service  of  Prussia  about  1778,  became 
privy  councillor  in  1783,  and  was  employed  in  several 
missions.  He  represented  Prussia  in  the  Congress 
of  Rastadt  in  1797.  In  1807  he  entered  the  council  of 
state  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “  Memoirs  of  my  Time,”  (1814-19,  5  vols.,)  which 
is  regarded  as  an  important  work  Died  in  1820. 

Dohna,  von,  fon  db'ni,  (Alexander,)  Count,  a 
Prussian  general,  born  in  1661,  was  governor  of  the 
prince  Frederick  William  who  became  King  of  Prussia. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  first  minister  of  Frederick 
I.  and  Frederick  William  II.  Died  in  1728. 


Dohna,  von,  (Christoph,)  born  in  Prussia  in  170^ 
was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1751,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  He  commanded 
the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Zorndorf,  and  defeated 
Haddik  in  1758.  Died  in  1762. 

See  Ersck  und  Grubhr,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ** 

Dohrn,  d5Rn,  (Anton,)  a  German  zoologist,  a  son  of 
K.  A.  Dohrn,  was  born  at  Stettin,  December  29,  1840. 
He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Bonn,  Jena,  and  Berlin,  and 
in  1870  founded  the  great  zoological  station  at  Naples, 
which  before  1880  had  become  one  of  the  most  noted 
schools  and  laboratories  of  natural  science  in  the  world. 
His  earlier  studies  were  devoted  to  insects,  his  later 
mainly  to  marine  invertebrates.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  valuable  papers  on  natural  science. 

Dohrn,  (Heinrich,)  a  brother  of  Anton  Dohrn,  was 
born  at  Brunswick,  April  16,  1838.  Educated  in  Bonn, 
Zurich,  and  Berlin,  he  travelled  extensively,  and  acquired 
fame  as  a  student  of  malacology.  He  was  (1874-79)  in 
the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  and  has  since  been 
several  times  elected  to  the  German  Reichstag  as  a 
liberal. 

Dohrn,  (Karl  August,)  a  German  entomologist,  the 
father  of  Anton  Dohrn,  was  born  at  Stettin,  January  27, 
1806.  Besides  making  great  collections  in  science,  he 
published  several  volumes  of  plays  from  the  Spanish, 
and  many  songs  from  the  Swedish.  He  has  also  been 
active  in  politics. 

Doig,  (David,)  a  Scottish  writer  and  classical  scholar, 
born  in  1719,  taught  school  at  Stirling.  He  contributed 
several  articles  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  and 
addressed  to  Lord  Karnes  two  “  Letters  on  the  Savage 
State,”  (1792.)  Died  in  1S00. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Doigny  du  Ponceau,  dwiln'ye'  dii  p6N/s5',  a  French 
poet,  born  in  Maine  about  1750;  died  in  1830. 

Doissin,  dw&'s&N',  (Louis,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  in 
America  in  1721,  excelled  in  Latin  poetry.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “  Sculptura,  Carmen,”  (1752,)  a 
poem  on  sculpture,  and  “  Scalptura,”  a  poem  on  en¬ 
graving.  Died  in  Paris  in  1753. 

Dokkaifar.  See  Elves. 

Dol-a-bel'la,  (Publius  Cornelius,)  a  Roman  of  pa¬ 
trician  rank  and  profligate  habits,  born  about  70  b.c.  He 
married  Cicero’s  daughter  Tullia.  He  was  an  adherent 
of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  fought  for  him  at  Phar- 
salia.  He  obtained  the  consulship  soon  after  the  death 
of  Caesar,  44  B.c  At  first  he  favoured  the  senate  against 
Antony ;  but  he  soon  went  over  to  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  who  probably  gave  him  a  large  bribe.  He  com¬ 
manded  an  expedition  to  Syria,  where  he  was  defeated 
by  Cassius,  and,  being  besieged  in  Laodicea,  committed 
suicide,  43  b.c. 

Dolabella,do-H-bel'ia,(ToMMASO,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Belluno  in  1570,  worked  in  Cracow.  Died  in  16^0. 

DoFbear,  (Amos  Emerson,)  an  American  physicist, 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  November  10,  1837,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1866,  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1867.  He  was  professor  in 
Kentucky  University,  1867-74,  and  in  1874  became 
professor  of  physics  and  astronomy  in  Tufts  College. 
He  made  a  number  of  inventions  in  telegraphy,  and 
published  “Chemical  Tables,”  “Art  of  Projecting,” 
“The  Speaking  Telephone,”  “Matter,  Ether,  and 
Motion,”  “Natural  Philosophy,”  etc. 

DoBb^m,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Stan- 
wick  in  1625.  He  fought  for  the  king  at  Marston  Moor 
and  at  York  in  the  civil  war.  In  1656  he  was  ordained, 
and  officiated  at  Oxford  several  years.  He  was  rewarded 
with  several  benefices  at  the  restoration,  (1660,)  became 
Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1666,  lord  high  almoner  in  1675, 
and  Archbishop  of  York  in  1683.  A  few  of  his  sermons 
were  printed.  Died  in  1686. 

Dolce,  dol'chi,  or  Dolci,  dol'chee,  (Carlo,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1616,  was  a 
pupil  of  Jacopo  Vignali.  He  confined  his  talents  to  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  except  a  few  portraits.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  painted 
several  portraits  of  the  imperial  family.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “Christ  on  Mount  Olivet,”  and  a 
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“  Holy  Family.*’  His  works  have  an  exquisite  finish, a 
soft  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  are  remarkable  for 
a  tender  and  sentimental  expression.  His  pictures  are 
prized  as  ornaments  in  many  well-chosen  collections. 
Died  at  Florence  in  1686.  “Three  pen-strokes  of  Raf- 
faelle,”  says  Ruskin,  “  are  a  greater  and  better  picture 
than  the  most  finished  work  that  ever  Carlo  Dolci  pol¬ 
ished  into  inanity.” 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Dolce,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  in  Venice 
in  1508.  He  translated  Cicero’s  Orations,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “Jo- 
casta,”  a  tragedy,  (1549,)  a  “Life  of  Charles  V.,”  (1551,) 
and  a  Dialogue  on  Painting,  called  “Aretino,”  (1557.) 
Died  about  1568. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Dolci.  See  Dolce,  (Carlo.) 

Dole,  (Nathan  Haskell,)  author,  was  born  at 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  August  31,  1852.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  and  journalistic  work,  translated 
various  novels  from  the  Russian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  and  published  some  volumes  of  poems, 
“  History  of  the  Turko-Russian  War  of  1877-78,”  etc. 
His  brother,  Charles  Fletcher  Dole,  is  the  author 
of  “The  American  Citizen,”  “The  Coming  People,” 
and  other  works. 

Dole,  (Sanford  Ballard,)  was  born  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  of  American  parentage,  April  23, 
1844.  He  studied  law  in  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  practice  in  Honolulu,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
1887-93.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  reform  movement 
of  1887,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1893  was  made 
president  of  the  new  republic.  He  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States, 
and  when  that  was  accomplished  in  1898,  he  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  power  as  governor  of  the  islands,  and  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  in  1900. 

Dolet,  do'll',  (Etienne,)  a  learned  Frenchman,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1509,  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his 
writings  on  theology,  literature,  etc.,  which  also  exposed 
him  to  persecution.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  Lyons, 
where  he  established  a  printing-press  and  published 
some  of  his  own  works,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
In  1543  the  Parliament  condemned  his  books  to  be 
burned,  as  too  favourable  to  the  new  doctrines.  About 
1546  the  author  himself,  on  a  false  charge  of  atheism, 
suffered  death  by  fire.  Among  his  works,  in  Latin,  are 
a  “  Dialogue  on  the  Imitation  of  Cicero,”  written  against 
Erasmus,  a  “  Commentary  on  the  Latin  Language,” 
(1536,)  and  “  Summary  of  the  Acts  of  Francis  I.,”  (1540.) 
He  was  a  friend  of  Bonaventure  Desperiers.  “The 
French  language,”  says  A.  F.  Didot,  “  owes  him  much 
for  his  treatises,  translations,  [from  Cicero  and  Plato,] 
and  poesies.” 

Dolgorouki.  See  Dolgoruki. 

Dolgoruki  or  Dolgorouki,  dol'go-roo'kee,  (Ivan 
Mikhailovitch,)  Prince,  a  Russian  poet,  born  at  Mos¬ 
cow  about  1760,  attained  high  dignities  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  From  1802  to  1812  he  was  Governor  of  Vladimir. 
He  wrote  many  articles  for  literary  journals,  and  gained 
a  high  reputation  by  his  poetical  epistles  and  satires. 
Died  in  1823. 

Dolgoruki,  (Vassili  Vladimirovitch,)  a  Russian 
prince  and  field-marshal,  born  in  1667.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  France  and  Germany  by  Peter  the  Great. 
In  1726  Catherine  I.  appointed  him  general-in-chief,  and 
sent  him  on  an  expedition  against  Persia.  Peter  II. 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1728.  Soon 
after  this  date  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  was 
imprisoned,  but  was  restored  in  1^41.  Died  in  1746. 

Dolgoruki,  (Yakof  Feodorovitch,)  a  Russian 
prince,  born  in  1639.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  1696  and  1697  against  the  Turks,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  general.  In  1 700  he  was  made  prisoner 
at  Narva  by  the  Swedes,  who  detained  him  ten  years. 
He  was  made  a  senator  by  Peter  I.  Died  in  1720. 

Dollinger  or  Doellinger,  (Ignaz,)  a  German 
physiologist,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1770.  In  1826 


he  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Munich.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “Elements  of  Physiology,”  (1835,) 
and  “  On  the  Importance  of  Comparative  Anatomy.” 
Died  in  1841. 

Dollinger  or  Doellinger,  (Johann  Joseph  Ignaz,) 
a  learned  Catholic  theologian,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Bamberg  in  1799.  He  became  professor  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  and  canon  law  at  Munich  in  1826.  He  has 
published  “  Origin  of  Christianity,”  (1833-35,)  a  “Treatise 
on  the  History  of  the  Church,”  (1838),  “The  Papacy 
and  the  State  of  the  Church,”  (1861,)  and  “  Papal  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1869.)  He  was  always  an  active 
opponent  of  papal  aggressions,  and  by  his  opposition  to 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  he  incurred  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  in  1871.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  leader  of  the  so-called  Old  Catholics,  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  their  conference  in  1874.  Died  Jan.  10,  1890. 

Dol'lpnd,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  optician,  born 
in  London  in  1706.  A  silk-weaver  by  trade,  he  employed 
his  leisure  in  study,  and  became  a  profound  mathema¬ 
tician  and  a  good  linguist.  About  1752  he  retired  from 
the  trade  of  weaver,  and  became  a  practical  optician  in 
partnership  with  his  son.  They  made  improvements 
in  the  art,  and  became  celebrated  for  their  telescopes. 
About  1757  he  made  an  important  discovery  respecting 
the  dispersion  (or  aberration)  of  light,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  subject,  for  which  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him 
the  Copley  medal.  The  result  of  this  discovery  was  the 
achromatic  telescope.  In  1761  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  optician  to  the  king. 
He  published  various  scientific  papers.  Died  September 
30,  1761. 

See  John  Kblly,  “Life  of  J.  DolloncL” 

Dollond,  (Peter,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1730,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father,  under  whose 
tuition  he  attained  great  proficiency  in  mathematics. 
From  1766  until  1804  he  and  his  brother  John  were 
partners,  and  maintained  a  high  reputation  by  their  skill 
as  opticians.  In  1804  John  died,  and  Peter  took  as  a 
partner  his  nephew,  George  Huggins,  who  then  changed 
his  name  to  Dollond.  Peter  died  in  1820.  George  died 
in  1852.  The  former  had  improved  Hadley’s  quadrant, 
and  written  a  treatise  on  telescopes. 

Dolomieu,  de,  deh  do/lo/me-uh/',(D6oDAT  Gui  Svl- 
vain  Tancr£de  de  Gratet^gRS'tl',)  a  celebrated 
French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Dolomieu,  in 
Dauphine,  in  1750,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Do¬ 
lomieu.  He  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Malta,  in 
which  he  remained  until  about  1770,  when  he  killed  one 
of  his  companions  in  a  duel.  While  confined  for  this 
offence,  he  became  a  student  of  the  natural  sciences.  After 
his  release  he  formed  a  friendship  with  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  by  whose  influence  he  was  chosen  a  correspondent 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  About  1777  he  returned  to 
Malta,  where  he  was  promoted  to  some  offices  in  the 
order.  From  Malta  he  made  scientific  excursions  to 
Sicily  and  Italy  for  several  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
treatises  on  volcanoes.  He  returned  to  France  in  1791, 
composed  some  important  articles  on  geology  for  the 
“Journal  de  Physique,”  and  traversed  on  foot  all  parts 
of  that  country,  with  the  geologist’s  hammer  in  his  hand. 

In  1796  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  one  of  the  savants  selected  to  attend  Bonaparte 
in  his  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  was  delighted 
with  such  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies 
in  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  After  a  hasty  survey  of  a  part 
of  Lower  Egypt,  he  sailed  for  France  in  March,  1799,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Neapolitans,  (then  at  war 
with  the  French,)  who  kept  him  in  a  dungeon  and  treated 
him  with  great  cruelty.  Efforts  were  vainly  made  by 
several  sovereign  powers  for  his  release,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  until  the  victory  of  Marengo  compelled 
Naples  to  make  a  treaty  in  which  his  liberation  was 
positively  stipulated.  He  arrived  at  Paris  in  March, 
1801,  and  found  that  he  had  been  appointed  professor 
of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He 
delivered  one  course  of  lectures,  then  made  a  journey 
to  the  Alps,  and  died  in  November,  1801.  During 
his  imprisonment,  though  deprived  of  pen  and  ink,  he 
wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  Mineralogical  Philosophy” 
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and  a  “  Memoir  on  Mineral  Species,”  using  the  smoke 
of  his  lamp  as  a  substitute  for  ink. 

See  notice,  by  Cuvier,  in  the  “  Biographie  Universelle ;”  Lac£- 
pAde,  “  Notice  historique  sur  la  Viede  Dolomieu,”  1802 ;  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  July,  1802. 

Dolscius,  dols'tse-hs,  (Paul,)  a  German  Hellenist, 
born  at  Plauen  in  1526,  was  a  friend  of  Melanchthon. 
Died  in  1589. 

Domairi.  See  Addemeeree. 

Domairon,  do'm&'riN',  (Louis,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Beziers  in  1745,  wrote  “The  General  Principles  of 
Belles-Lettres,”  (1785,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1807. 

Domard,  do'mfR',  (Joseph  Franqois,)  a  French 
engraver  of  medals  and  gems,  born  in  Paris  in  1792; 
died  in  1858. 

Domat,  do'rnt',  or  Daumat,  dd'mi',  (Jean,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  jurist,  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  in 
1625.  He  had  intimate  relations  with  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal,  especially  with  Pascal,  who  at  his  death  intrusted 
to  nim  his  private  papers.  The  details  of  his  virtuous 
and  useful  life  have  not  been  recorded.  His  reputation 
is  founded  on  a  great  systematic  work  entitled  “The 
Civil  Laws  in  their  Natural  Order,”  (1689.)  Many  per¬ 
sons  had  attempted  to  systematize  the  confused  and  ill- 
digested  materials  of  Roman  law ;  but  no  one  succeeded 
so  perfectly  as  Domat,  who  is  considered  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  jurist  of  his  age.  He  received  a  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.  D’Aguesseau,  a  most  competent  judge,  spoke  of 
him  with  profound  respect.  Domat  was  for  many  years 
king’s  advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of  Clermont.  Died 
in  Paris  in  1695. 

See  Eugene  Cauchy,  “fitudes  sur  Domat,”  1852;  Victor 
Cousin’s  article  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  1843 ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
■*  Port-Royal ;”  Carr3,  “  Notice  historique  sur  Domat,”  prefixed  to 
hisvyorks,  Pans,  1822.  William  Strahan’s  translation  (1722)  of  th< 
writings  of  Domat  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Dombay,  von,  fon  dom'bl,  (Franz,)  an  Austrian 
Orientalist,  born  in  Vienna  in  1758,  was  appointed  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  court  for  Oriental  languages  in  1 792.  He 
published  “  Geschichte  der  Scherifen,”  a  “  History  of 
the  Shereefs,”  (princes  of  Morocco,)  (1801,)  a  “Persian 
Grammar,”  (1804,)  and  other  works,  which  are  com¬ 
mended  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Died  in  1810. 

Dombey,  diN'bi',  (Joseph,)  a  French  botanist  and 
physician,  born  at  M&con  in  1742,  studied  botany  at 
Paris  under  Jussieu.  He  received  a  commission  from 
Turgot,  the  prime  minister,  to  visit  South  America  and 
collect  such  useful  plants  as  could  be  profitably  culti¬ 
vated  in  France,  and  arrived  at  Callao  in  1778.  He 
traversed  Peru,  Chili,  etc.,  discovered  mines  of  gold 
and  quicksilver,  and  had  many  romantic  adventures. 
Returning  home,  he  landed  at  Cadiz  in  1785  with  an 
immense  collection,  of  which,  it  is  stated,  the  Spanish 
officials  confiscated  half  and  damaged  the  other  half. 
Buffon  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  six  thousand 
livres.  Dombey  was  living  at  Lyons  when  it  was  be¬ 
sieged  in  1793,  after  which  he  obtained  a  mission  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  voyage  thither  he  was  taken 
by  privateers,  and  imprisoned  in  Montserrat,  where  he 
died  about  17P4.  The  French  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  successful  explorers  of  the 
domain  of  botany  in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  he  was 
unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  the  results 
of  his  researches  in  Peru,  he  placed  his  herbal  in  the 
hands  of  L’Heritier,  who  prepared  a  Flora  of  Peru, 
which  he  left  in  manuscript. 

See  Deleuze,  “Notice  sur  Dombey,”  in  the  “Annales  du 
Museum  d’Histoire  naturelle;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Dombrowski,  dom-brov'skee,  (John  Henry,)  an 
able  Polish  general,  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  in 
1755-  the  effort  for  independence  which  the  Poles 
began  about  1791,  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  general.  He  was  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Suwarrow  in  November,  1794,  when  his  nation 
ceased  to  exist.  In  1797  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  for  which  he  formed  and  commanded 
a  Polish  legion.  He  displayed  great  valour  and  ability 
at  Trebbia,  (1799,)  where  he  commanded  a  wing  of  the 
French  army.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  Bona¬ 
parte  called  him  to  Poland,  where  he  raised  an  army 
of  30,000  Poles.  As  general  of  division,  Dombrowski 
gained  victories  at  Dirschau  and  at  Bromberg  in  1809. 


He  was  wounded  at  Berezina  in  1812,  but  continued  to 
fight  for  Bonaparte  until  1814.  Died  in  1818. 

See  L.  Chodzko,  “  Histoire  des  Legions  Polonaises  en  Italic,  * 
1829;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Domenech,  dom'e-n^k',  (Emmanuel  Henri  Dieu- 
donn:6,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Lyons,  November  4, 
1825.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
was  afterwards  a  chaplain  and  almoner  in  the  service  of 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He  published  various 
works  respecting  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  Western  plains. 
His  “  Manuscrit  pictographique  am^ricain,”  (i860,)  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  reproduction  of  a  document  in  a 
native  Mexican  ideographic  style  of  writing,  and  his 
“Histoire  du  Mexique,  Juarez  et  Maximilien,”  (3  vols., 
1868,)  were  both  the  subjects  of  severe  criticism.  Died 
in  1886. 

Domenicki,  do-mSn'e-kee  or  do-ma'ne-kee,  (Luigi,) 
an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at  Piacenza,  lived  at  Venice 
and  at  Florence,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Duke  Co- 
simo  I.  He  translated  into  Italian  Plutarcn’s  “Lives,” 
(1555,)  Pliny’s  “Natural  History,”  (1561,)  and  other 
works.  He  also  wrote  several  original  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Nobility  of  Women,”  (“La  Nobilita 
delle  Donne,”)  and  “  The  Court  Lady,”  (“  La  Donna  di 
Corte.”)  Died  in  1564. 

See  Tiraeoschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Domenichi,  da,  dH  do-m£n'e-kee  or  do-ma'ne-kee, 
(Domenico,)  a  learned  prelate,  born  in  Venice  in  1416, 
lived  many  years  in  Rome.  He  was  made  referendary 
by  Calixtus  III.,  nuncio  by  another  pope,  and  Bishop 
of  Brescia  by  Paul  II.  He  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  the 
Episcopal  Dignity,”  and  many  other  works  on  theology. 
Died  in  1478. 

Domenichino,  do-mSn-e-kee'no,  [Fr.  Dominiquin, 
do'me'ne'kiiN',]  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  whose  proper 
name  was  Domenico  Zampieri,  do-mSn'e-ko  dzim-pe- 
a'ree,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1581.  He  studied  under 
Annibal  Caracci  in  Rome,  where  he  remained  some 
years  and  was  patronized  as  a  painter  and  architect  by 
Gregory  XV.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Naples,  where 
he  died  in  1641.  He  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  was 
a  good  colorist,  and  excelled  both  in  history  and  land¬ 
scapes.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  The  Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Agnes,”  and  the  “Communion  of  Saint  Je¬ 
rome,”  finished  about  1612,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican  opposite  Raphael’s  “Transfiguration.”  Some 
judges,  as  Caracci  and  N.  Poussin,  estimate  him  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  painter  except  Raphael,  Cor¬ 
reggio,  and  Titian. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ;”  Malvasia,  “  Felsina 
Pittrice;”  Bolognini-Amorini,  “  Vita  di  Domenico  Zampieri,”  1839; 
Bellori,“  Vitede’  Pittori;”  Nagler,“ Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler- 
Lexikon;”  Lecarpentier,  “Notice  sur  D.  Zampieri,”  1812. 

Domenici,  do-mSn'e-chee  or  do-ma'ne-chee,  (Fran¬ 
cesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Treviso,  lived  about 
1530,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He  is  called 
one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Titian. 

Domenico.  See  Dominic,  Saint. 

Domenico,  do-mSn'e-ko,  (Alexis,)  [Fr.  Dominique 
le  Grec,  do'me'n^k'  l$h  gRSk,]  called  il  Greco,  (61 
gRa'ko,)  an  artist,  born  in  the  Greek  Archipelago  about 
1547,  was  a  pupil  of  Titian  in  Venice.  He  excelled  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  imitated  the 
manner  of  Titian  with  success.  In  his  later  years  he 
worked  in  Toledo  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  where  he 
produced  many  admired  paintings  and  formed  some  able 
pupils.  He  designed  a  church  in  Toledo,  and  adorned  it 
with  sculptures  and  pictures.  Died  in  1625. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon. ” 

Domenico  d’Asciano.  See  Bartolo,  (Domenico.) 

Domenico  de’  Barbieri,  do-m6n'e-ko  d<i  baR-be- 
a'ree,  or  Domenico  Fiorentino,  (fe-o-rSn-tee'no,)  a 
painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver,  born  at  Florence  in 
1506  ;  died  in  1560. 

Domenico  degli  Camei,  do-m6n'e-ko  dkl'yee  ki- 
ma'ee,  an  Italian  artist,  born  at  Milan,  derived  nis  sur¬ 
name  from  his  skill  in  engraving  gems  in  relief,  or  cameos 
His  family  name  was  Compagni.  Vasari  speaks  wit) 
admiration  of  his  portraits  of  Ludovico  Sforza  and  othel 
princes,  which  are  among  the  most  precious  monument! 
of  modern  iconography.  Died  about  1490. 
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Domenico  Veneziano,  do-mSn'e-ko  vi-nSt-se-i'no, 
or  Domenico  of  Venice,  an  Italian  painter,  born  about 
1408,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  who  painted  in  oil  at 
Florence.  He  was  assassinated  by  Castagno,  the  painter, 
about  1462.  (See  Castagno.) 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Domergue,  do'miRg',  (Francois  Urbain,)  a  French 
grammarian,  born  at  Aubagne  in  1 745»  settled  in  Paris 
about  1790,  and  a  few  years  later  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Orthographic 
Exercises,”  and  other  grammatical  works.  Died  in  1810. 

Dom'ett,  (Alfred,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Camber¬ 
well  Grove,  Surrey,  May  20,  1 81 1,  was  educated  at  Saint 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1841,  and  lived  in  New  Zealand  from  1842  to  1871, 
holding  high  offices  under  various  colonial  governments. 
He  returned  in  1871  to  England.  Among  his  works  are 
“Poems,”  (1832,)  “Venice,  a  Poem,”  (1839,)  “Ranolf 
and  Amohia,”  (1872,)  “Flotsam  and  Jetsam,”  (1877,) 
and  some  writings  on  the  laws  and  public  affairs  of  New 
Zealand.  He  is  understood  to  be  the  hero  of  Robert 
Browning’s  poem  “Waring.”  Died  in  1887. 

Dom'ett,  written  also  Domott,  (Sir  William,)  an 
English  admiral,  born  in  Devonshire  about  1754,  served 
under  Rodney  and  Nelson  against  the  French.  Died 
in  1828. 

Domingo,  do-m£ng'go,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Valencia  in  1718 ;  died  in  1767. 

Domingo  de  Guzman.  See  Dominic,  Saint. 

Dom'I-nic,  [Sp.  Domingo  de  Guzman,  do-m£ng'go 
di  gooth-min' ;  Fr.  Dominique,  do'me'n&k';  It.  Dome¬ 
nico,  do-m£n'e-ko,]  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile, 
in  1170.  Having  become  noted  for  his  zeal  and  elo¬ 
quence  as  a  preacher,  he  was  admitted  in  1 198  into  the 
cnapter  of  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
efforts  to  convert  the  Albigenses  in  France.  According 
to  the  Catholics,  he  performed  many  miracles,  and  offered 
to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
charitable  purposes.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  instigators  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  about 
1212,  in  which  many  thousands  of  those  people  perished. 
In  1215  he  founded  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  or 
Dominicans,  which  was  approved  by  the  pope  in  1216 
and  was  rapidly  multiplied  in  Christendom.  Their  rules 
exact  rigorous  fasting  and  total  abstinence  from  flesh. 
The  design  of  the  founder  wras  to  make  the  conversion 
of  heretics  their  special  pursuit.  In  France  they  were 
often  called  Jacobins.  Dominic  became  the  first  general 
of  the  order.  The  pope  created  in  his  favour  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  which  is  always  filled 
by  a  Dominican.  He  died  in  1221,  and  was  canonized 
by  Gregory  IX.  in  1234. 

See  Touron,  “  Vie  de  Saint-Dominique,”  1739 ;  Castillo,  “His- 
toria  del  Santo  Domingo,”  1612-22;  Lacordaire,  “Vie  de  Saint- 
Dominique,”  1840;  Bottoni,  “  Vita  di  San  Domenico,”  3  vols.,  1789. 

Dominici,  da,  di  do-mee'ne-chee,  (Bernardo,)  a 
Neapolitan  artist,  published  “  The  Lives  of  Neapolitan 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,”  (3  vols.,  1742-45.) 

Dominikus.  do-mee'ne-kiis,  (Jakob,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Rheinbergen  in  1 764.  Among  his  works, 
which  are  highly  commended,  are  “Ferdinand,  Duke 
of  Alva,”  (1796,)  and  “Henry  IV.  of  France,”  (2  vols., 
x79 7-) 

Dominique.  See  Domenico  and  Dominic,  Saint. 

Dominique  Barri&re,  doTne'nfck'  biT^-aiR',  a 
French  engraver,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1622,  worked  at 
Rome. 

Dominique  le  Grec.  See  Domenico,  (Alexis.) 

Dominiquin.  See  Domenichino. 

Dominis.  de,  di  dom'e-n6ss,  (Marcantonio,)  an 
Italian  theologian,  born  in  the  isle  of  Arba,  near  Dal¬ 
matia,  in  1566.  He  gained  early  distinction  as  professor 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Padua,  and  became 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro.  Before  this  promotion  he  wrote 
a  curious  treatise  on  light,  “  On  the  Rays  of  Light  and 
Vision  in  Perspective  Glasses  and  in  the  Rainbow,” 
(“De  Radiis  Visus  et  Lucis  in  Vitris  perspectivis  et 
Iride,”  1611,)  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow 
was  explained  for  the  first  time.  About  1615  he  removed 
to  England,  turned  Protestant,  and  was  appointed  Dean  of 


Windsor  by  James  I.  He  published  arguments  against 
Popery  in  his  work  “  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Republic,” 
(“De  Republica  Ecclesiastica,”  1617.)  He  returned  to 
Italy  in  1622,  and  abjured  the  doctrines  of  that  work. 
On  a  suspicion  that  he  was  about  to  recant  again,  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and  died  in  prison  in  1624. 

See  Voltaire,  “Lettres  philosophiques Limborch,  “Historia 
Inquisitions.” 

Domitian,  do-mish'e-an,  [Lat.  Domitia'nus;  Fr. 
Domitien,  do'me'se'iN7^  or,  more  fully,  Ti'tus  Fla'- 
viua  Domitia'nus,  a  Roman  emperor,  the  second  son 
of  Vespasian,  born  in  51  A.D.,  succeeded  his  brother 
Titus  in  81.  Though  his  character  was  depraved  and 
cruel,  he  at  first  affected  a  zeal  for  public  virtue  and  jus¬ 
tice.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Dacians,  and  made  a  dis¬ 
graceful  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay  them 
tribute.  His  armies  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except 
in  Britain,  which  was  conquered  by  Agricola.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Domitia  Longina,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of 
Augusta.  Many  innocent  persons  fell  victims  to  his 
suspicions,  his  cruelty,  or  his  rapacity.  He  banished  the 
philosophers  and  literati,  among  whom  was  Epictetus. 
One  of  his  favourite  pastimes  was  hunting  and  killing 
flies.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  among  his  guards  ana 
courtiers,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  palace  in  96  A.D.,  when 
the  senate  chose  Nerva  as  his  successor. 

See  Tacitus,  “  Historia Suetonius,”  Domitianus Niebuhr, 
“  Romische  Geschichte,”  vol.  ii. ;  J.  Arrhenius,  “Vita  Imperatoria 
Domitiani,”  1696. 

Domitianus.  See  Domitian. 

Domitianus,  do-mish-e-a'nus,  (Lucius  Domitius,)  a 
Roman  general,  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  put  to  death  in  288  a.d. 

Dom-I-til'la  or  Domitia,  do-inish'e-a,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  was  the  mother  of  Titus  and 
Domitian.  She  died  before  the  accession  of  Vespasian. 

Domitius  Afer.  See  Afer. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  See  Ahenob arbus. 

Dommartin,  do'miR'tiN',  (Elz£ard  Auguste,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  1768,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  at  El  Arish.  He  was 
killed  at  Rosetta  in  1799. 

Domnus.  See  Donus. 

Don,  (David,)  a  Scottish  botanist,  born  at  Forfar  in 
1800.  He  went  to  London  in  1819,  and  gained  repu¬ 
tation  by  a  “  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Saxifraga.”  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
to  which  he  contributed  several  able  botanical  treatises. 
In  1825  he  produced  a  valuable  work  on  the  plants  of 
Nepaul,  “  Prodromus  Florae  Nepalensis.”  He  became 
professor  of  botany  in  King’s  College,  London,  in  1836. 
Died  December  8,  1841. 

Don,  (George,)  father  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1770,  was  proprietor  of  a  nursery  and  botanic  garden  at 
Forfar,  and  was  a  good  botanist.  Died  in  1814. 

Don,  (Sir  George,)  a  British  general,  bom  in  1754; 
died  in  1832. 

Don,  (George,)  a  botanist,  born  in  1798,  was  a  brother 
of  David  Don,  noticed  above.  He  made  scientific  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Africa  and  South  America,  and  published 
an  excellent  “System  of  Gardening  and  Botany,”  (4 
vols.,  1831-38.)  Died  in  1856. 

Don'ald  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first’  Christian  king  of  that  country.  Died  about 
216  A.D. 

Donald  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  reigned  about  foul 
years,  and  died  about  864  a.d. 

Donald  IV.  or  VI.,  King  of  Scotland,  reigned  from 
892  to  904  A.D. 

Donald  VIII.,  sometimes  called  Donald  Banet 
usurped  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1093.  He  was  de¬ 
posed  by  Edgar  Atheling  in  1098. 

Donaldson,  (James,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  author, 
born  at  Aberdeen,  April  26,  1831.  He  was  a  professor 
in  Aberdeen  University  1881-86,  and  principal  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  and  of  the  United  College  of 
St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard  after  1886.  He  published 
“  Lyra  Graeca,”  (1854,)  “  Critical  History  of  Christian 
Literature,”  (1864-66,)  etc. 

Don'ald-son,  (John,)  a  skilful  Scottish  portrait- 
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painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1737,  lived  some  years  in 
London.  He  published  an  “  Essay  on  the  Elements  of 
Beauty,”  and  a  volume  of  poems.  He  was  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  artist,  especially  in  miniature.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Chambers,  ‘‘Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Don'ald-spn,  (Professor  John,)  an  eminent  British 
agriculturist  of  the  present  age.  He  published  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Manures  and  Grasses,”  (1842,)  “Cultivated  Plants 
of  the  Farm,”  (1847,)  and  “Agricultural  Biography,” 
(London,  1854,)  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  work. 

Don'^ld-spn,  (Rev.  John  William,)  an  English 
philologist,  born  in  1812,  published  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  grammars,  and  other  works.  Died  about  1861. 

Donaldson,  (Thomas  Leverton,)  an  English  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  London  about  1795.  He  published  a 
“Collection  of  Doorways  from  Ancient  and  Modern 
Buildings  in  Greece  and  Italy,”  (1833.)  In  1843  be* 
came  professor  of  architecture  in  University  College, 
London.  He  was  architect  of  All-Saints  Church,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  of  other  churches  in  or  near  that  city.  D.  1885. 

.  Donaldson,  (Walter,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Aberdeen  about  1575,  published  “  Synopsis  (Economica.” 

Donat.  See  Donatus. 

Donatello,  do  -  nl  -  tel'lo,  (Donato  di  Belto  di 
Bardo,)  an  eminent  sculptor,  born  in  Florence  in  1383, 
worked  in  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Padua,  and  was 
highly  successful.  He  was  patronized  by  the  fa«./us 
Cosimo  de’  Medici.  Among  his  best  productions  are 
bronze  figures  of  Saint  George,  of  Saint  Mark,  and  of 
“  Judith  holding  the  Head  of  Holoferne3.”  He  excelled 
in  the  representation  of  historical  events  by  bas-reliefs. 
His  character  was  noble  and  liberal.  Died  in  1466.  His 
works  are  commended  for  correctness  of  form,  for  pro¬ 
priety  of  attitude,  and  for  power  and  truth  of  expression, 
sometimes  reaching  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 

See  Andrea  Francioni,  “  Elogio  di  Donatello,”  1837;  Naglbr, 
“  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Donatello,  (Simone,)  a  Florentine  sculptor,  brothei 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  in  1431  by 
Pope  Eugene,  and  spent  about  twelve  years  in  adorning 
one  of  the  doors  of  Saint  Peter’s  with  bas-reliefs. 

Donati,  do-ni'tee,  a  noble  and  powerful  Guelph 
family  of  Florence,  which  flourished  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Gemma  Donati,  the  wife  of 
Dante,  was  a  member  of  this  family. 

Donati,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  poet,  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Sienna  in  1584,  professed  rhetoric  in 
Rome  with  distinction.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  poem  on 
the  “  Poetic  Art,”  an  epic  poem  named  “  Constantinus,” 
(1640,)  and  an  excellent  work  on  the  edifices  of  Rome, 
(“Roma  vetus  et  recens,”  1633,)  which  was  perhaps 
superior  to  anything  previously  written  on  the  antiquities 
of  that  city.  Died  in  1640. 

Donati,  (Antonio,)  a  Venetian  naturalist,  born  in 
1606 ;  died  in  1659. 

Donati,  do-ni'tee,  (Bindo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Florence,  wrote  in  the  Tuscan  language.  He  was  ranked 
by  Crescimbeni  among  the  first  writers  of  his  time.  Died 
aoout  1300. 

Donati,  (Corso,)  a  Florentine  noble,  who  was  a  leader 
of  the  Guelphs.  By  his  talents  and  rank  he  acquired  great 
influence  in  public  affairs.  About  1300  the  people  of 
Florence  were  divided  into  two  factions,  the  Neri  and 
Bianchi,  (Blacks  and  Whites.)  Corso  Donati  was  the 
chief  of  the  former  party,  which,  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops  under  Charles  de  Valois,  obtained  power  in  1301, 
when  they  banished  or  killed  their  principal  rivals,  of 
whom  Dante  was  one.  Donati  soon  lost  his  influence 
with  his  own  party,  was  accused  of  tyrannical  designs, 
and,  failing  to  appear  at  the  trial,  was  condemned  in 
1308,  and  destroyed  himself. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Donati,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  astrono¬ 
mer,  born  at  Pisa,  December  16,  1826.  He  discovered 
in  1858  the  great  comet  called  by  his  name,  and  in  1864 
became  director  of  the  Florentine  Observatory.  Died 
at  Florence,  September  20,  1873. 

Donati  or  Donato,  do-n&'to,  (Marcello,)  Count  di 
Ponzano,  (de  pon-zi'no,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Correggio  in  1538.  He  wrote  “De  Medica  Iiistoria 
mirabili,”  (1586.)  Died  in  1602. 


Donati,  (Vitaliano,)  an  Italian  physician,  eminent 
as  a  naturalist,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1713.  Prompted  by 
a  passion  for  botany  and  other  natural  sciences,  he  tra¬ 
versed  Italy  for  about  eight  years,  and  was  employed  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  make  collections  for  his  college. 
He  then  explored  Illyria,  and  undertook  a  description 
of  the  productions  of  the  Adriatic.  In  1 750  an  outline 
of  his  intended  work  on  the  “Natural  History  of  the 
Adriatic”  was  published.  He  also  visited  Syria  and 
Egypt  for  scientific  purposes,  and  sent  home  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  natural  history.  On  his  voyage  homeward  he 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  1763. 

See  Gbnnari,  “  Elogio  di  V.  Donati,”  1839. 

Donato.  See  Donatello. 

Donato,  do-ni'to,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  philolo¬ 
gist,  was  born  at  Zano,  near  Verona.  He  was  professor 
of  Greek  at  Padua  about  1532.  He  translated  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  book  “  On  Economy,”  and  other  Greek  works. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  “  Chrysostom  on  Saint  Paul” 
in  Greek.  Died  about  1550. 

Donato,  (Francesco,)  Doge  of  Venice,  was  elected 
in  1545,  and  died  in  1553,  leaving  a  good  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  wisdom.  He  maintained  the  neutrality 
of  Venice  in  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II. 
of  France. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Donato  or  Donati,  (Geronimo,)  a  Venetian  states¬ 
man,  negotiated  a  peace  between  the  pope  and  Venice 
in  1510.  His  abilities  were  extolled  by  Erasmus.  Died 
in  1513. 

Donato,  (Leonardo,)  was  Doge  of  Venice  from  1606 
to  1612.  He  firmly  resisted  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  wished 
to  deprive  the  republic  of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy, 
and  who  laid  the  state  under  an  interdict  in  1606.  This 
was  finally  removed  without  any  concession  on  the  part 
of  Venice.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Andrka  Morosini,  “  Vita  Leonardi  Donati,”  1628 ;  Pibrrr 
Marcel,  “Vitals  Donatorum.” 

Donato,  (Niccol6,)  a  Venetian  diplomatist,  born  in 
1705.  He  wrote  “L’Uomo  di  Govemo,”  (“The  States¬ 
man,”)  which  was  translated  into  French  by  Robinet, 
(1767.)  Died  in  1765. 

Donato,  (Zeno,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Verona, 
flourished  about  1500. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  eta 

Do-na'tus,  [Fr.  Donat,  do'nt',]  Bishop  of  Casas 
Nigrae,  in  Nunndia,  the  chief  author  of  the  schism  of 
Donatists,  which  began  about  305  A.D.,  disturbed  the 
church  for  more  than  a  century,  and  filled  Africa  with 
dire  calamities.  With  an  affected  zeal  for  discipline,  he 
formed  a  party  against  Cecilianus,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
as  being  identified  with  some  who,  through  fear  of  per¬ 
secution,  had  given  up  the  sacred  books  and  were  hence 
called  “Traditores.”  He  taught  that  the  Church  was 
not  infallible ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  inno¬ 
vations  in  doctrine.  This  party  became  very  numerous 
in  Africa,  and,  it  is  said,  burned  the  churches  of  the 
Catholics  and  massacred  the  members  of  that  party 
At  the  Council  of  Arles,  in  314,  the  question  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Cecilianus.  The  Donatists,  however,  in¬ 
creased  until  410,  when  the  emperor  Honorius  convoked 
a  council  at  Carthage,  which  condemned  them  as  here¬ 
tics.  This  result  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Saint 
Augustine.  They  became  divided  into  several  sects,  and 
about  the  sixth  century  had  sunk  into  insignificance. 

See  Saint  Augustinb,  “De  Haereticis;”  Tillemont,  “M6- 
moires;”  “Nouve’le  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Donatus,  the  second  of  this  name,  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Carthage  in  316  A.D.  by  the  Donatists,  of  whom  he 
became  the  master-spirit.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
learned  and  eloquent,  but  haughty.  His  partisans  gave 
him  the  surname  of  Magnus,  (the  “  Great.”)  He  died 
in  exile  about  355.  The  Donatists  in  his  time  were 
nearly  as  numerous  in  Africa  as  the  Catholics. 

See  Pluquet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Hdrdsies.” 

Donatus,  [Fr.  Donat,  do'nt',]  (A£lius,)  a  celebrated 
Latin  grammarian,  born  about  333  A.D.  He  taught 
rhetoric  in  Rome,  and  was  a  teacher  of  Saint  Jerome, 
who  speaks  highly  of  his  talents.  His  “Elements  of 
Grammar”  (“Ars  Grammatica”)  served  as  the  basis  of 
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nearly  all  subsequent  elementary  works  on  that  subject, 
and  was  generally  used  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  also  wrote  an  able  commentary  on  Terence,  which 
is  extant. 

See  L.  Schoffen,  “De  Terentio  et  Donato,”  1824. 

Donckers.  See  Donkers. 

Don'ders,  (Frans  Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  physician, 
born  at  Tilburg,  May  27,  1818.  Pie  was  educated  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  a  professor  of  physiology,  his¬ 
tology,  and  ophthalmology  in  1847,  and  full  professor  in 
1863.  Among  his  works  are  “Micro-Chemical  Re¬ 
searches  on  Animal  Tissue,”  (1849,)  “  Forms,  Combina¬ 
tions,  and  Functions  of  Primitive  Tissue,”  “A  Study  of 
the  Movements  of  the  Eyes,”  (1847,)  “Astigmatism,” 
(1862,)  a  masterly  treatise  on  “Anomalies  of  Refraction 
and  accommodation,”  (1865,  well  known  in  the  English 
translation,)  “  On  the  Nature  of  the  Vocal  Function,” 
and  other  works  of  value.  Died  March  27,  1889. 

Dondi,  don'dee,  (Giacomo,)  born  at  Padua,  was  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  philosopher  and  physician.  He  wrote  “  Store¬ 
house  of  Medicine,”  (“  Promptuarium  Medicinae,”)  and 
made  a  famous  clock  in  Padua  in  1344. 

Dondi,  (Giovanni,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1318,  was  a  physician  and  mathematician,  and  the  friend 
of  Petrarch,  who  addressed  to  him  several  letters.  He 
invented  a  celebrated  clock,  which  was  placed  in  Pavla 
and  procured  for  him  and  his  descendants  the  surname 
of  PIorologius,  or  Dall’  Orologio.  Died  in  1389. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Dondi  dall’  Orologio,  don'dee  dil-lo-ro-lo'jo, 
(Carlo  Antonio,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  naturalist,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Padua  about  1750.  He  de¬ 
voted  his  life  chiefly  to  natural  history  and  chemistry. 
He  wrote  an  “Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Euganean  Hills,”  (1780,)  and  a  few  other  scientific 
fcorks.  Died  in  i8oi> 

Dondini,  don-dee'nee,  (Guglielmo,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  Jesuit,  born  at  Ancona  in  1606,  was  professor  of 
eloquence  in  Rome  for  many  years.  Among  his  works  are 
a  Latin  poem  “  On  the  Birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,” 
(1639,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Actions,  in  France,  of  Far- 
nese,  Prince  of  Parma,”  (1673.) 

Donducci,  don-doot'chee,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an 
Italian  painter,  surnamed  il  Mastelletta,  £1  mis-tel- 
let'ti,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1575.  “He  had  a  rich 
imagination,”  says  Auguis,  “  a  pure  design,  and  vigorous 
colour.”  His  reputation  was  high  in  his  own  time,  but 
has  since  declined.  He  died  in  1637,  or,  according;  to 
another  account,  in  1655. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Doneau,  do'n5',  [Lat.  Donel'lus,]  (Hugues,)  an 
able  French  jurist  and  Protestant,  born  at  Chalons- 
sur-Sa6ne  in  1527.  He  was  teaching  jurisprudence  at 
Bourges  in  1572,  when,  by  the  aid  of  his  scholars,  he 
escaped  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  fled 
from  France.  He  afterwards  professed  law  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Leyden,  and  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1591.  He  is 
the  author  of  voluminous  and  esteemed  commentaries 
on  civil  law. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  Jurisconsultes ;”  MorAri,  “Diction- 
naire  Historique;”  Zeidlkr,  “Spicilegium  Observationum  Vitam 
H.  Donelli  illustrantium,”  1766. 

Donellus.  See  Doneau. 

Don'el-ljf,  (Sir  Ross,)  a  British  admiral,  who  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age.  He  fought  with  distinction 
under  Lord  Howe  in  June,  1794,  and  commanded  the 
squadron  before  Toulon  in  1803.  For  his  conduct  at 
Montevideo  in  1807  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1814,  and  full 
admiral  in  1838.  Died  in  1841. 

Don'gan,  (Thomas,)  a  colonial  governor  of  New 
York,  afterwards  Earl  of  Limerick,  was  born  at  Castle¬ 
town,  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  1634.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  became  a  colonel, 
at  first  in  the  British  and  then  in  the  French  service. 
Charles  II.  made  him  lieutenant-governor  of  Tangier, 
and  in  1682  the  Duke  of  York  appointed  him  governor  of 
New  York.  Dongan  in  1686  gave  the  city  of  New  York 
its  charter.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1688,  returned  to 
England  in  1691,  and  in  1698  inherited  the  earldom  of 
Limerick.  Died  in  London,  December  14,  1715. 


Dongelberge,  de,  deh  dong'el-bSRG'^h,  (Henri 
Charles,)  a  Belgian  historian,  born  probably  at  Brussels 
in  1 593  ;  died  in  1660. 

Dongois,  d6N'gwi',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist,  bom 
in  Paris  about  1634,  was  a  nephew  of  the  poet  Boileau, 
and  an  acquaintance  of  Voltaire.  Died  in  1717. 

Doni,  do'nee,  (Adonk,)  an  able  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  born  at  Assisi,  worked  about  1540.  He  is  re¬ 
puted  the  greatest  painter  that  Assisi  ever  produced. 

Doni,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an  Italian  litUratmr , 
born  at  Florence  about  1^08.  He  lived  a  wandering  life, 
and  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  by  his  writings,  some  of 
which  were  facetious,  humorous,  or  satirical,  and  had  a 
temporary  vogue.  Among  his  works  is  a  treatise  on 
painting  and  sculpture,  entitled  “  Disegno  partito  in  piit 
Ragionamenti,”  “The  Gourd,”  (“La Zucca,”  1551,)  “The 
Marbles  of  Doni,”  (1552,)  and  “La  Libraria  del  Doni,” 
(1550,)  a  bibliographical  work,  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  but  is  very  defective.  Died  in  1574. 

Doni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  eminent  Italian  scho¬ 
lar  and  antiquary,  born  in  Florence  in  1593.  The  study 
of  antiquities  became  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  made  an 
immense  collection  of  rare  objects.  In  1623  he  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Barberini 
and  was  made  secretary  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Florence  in  1640,  and  was  chosen  professor  of 
eloquence.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems,  (“  Carmina,” 
1628,)  and  treatises  on  ancient  music,  one  of  which  i» 
named  “Lyra  Barberina,”  (1773.)  Died  in  1646. 

See  Bandini,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  B.  Donii,”  1755. 

Doni  d’Attichi,  do'ne'  di'te'she',  ?  (Louis,)  a  French 
bishop  and  biographer,  born  in  1596;  died  in  1664. 

Donini,  do-nee'nee,  (Girolamo,)  a  skilful  Italian 
pointer,  born  at  Correggio  in  1681,  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Cignani,  and  worked  at  Bologna.  He  excelled  in  design 
and  colour,  and  is  said  to  have  finished  his  works  with 
greater  care  and  delicacy  than  any  eminent  painter  ex¬ 
cept  Carlo  Dolce.  Died  about  1740. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Donis,  do'nis,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German  monk  and  geo¬ 
grapher,  lived  in  the  monastery  of  Reichenbach  about 
1450.  He  produced  a  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy’s  Geo¬ 
graphy,  to  which  he  added  graduated  maps,  and  an  ori 
ginal  treatise  (in  Latin)  “  On  the  Wonders  of  the  World. 
He  presented  a  copy  of  this  work  to  the  pope  in  1471. 

Donizetti,  don-e-zet'tee  or  do-nid-zet'tee,  (Gaetano,) 
an  excellent  Italian  musical  composer,  born  at  Bergamo 
in  1798,  studied  music  under  Mattei  at  Bologna.  He 
served  several  years  in  the  army,  which  he  quitted  about 
1822.  After  many  essays,  he  produced  in  1830,  at  Milan, 
his  opera  “  Anna  Bolena,”  which  was  much  admired.  It 
was  followed  by  many  other  operas,  which  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  still  retain  their  popularity,  among  which  arc 
“Lucrezia  Borgia,”  (1833,)  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor,” 
(1835,)  and  “Linda  di  Chamouni,”  (1842.)  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  counterpoint  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Naples,  and  chapel-master  and  com¬ 
poser  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  Died  at  Bergamo  in  1848. 

See  A.  dk  Lafagk,  “Notice  sur  Donizetti ;”  Scudo,  “Donizetti 
etl’flcole  I talienne  depuis  Rossini ;”  FAtis,  “  Biographie  Universe!!* 
des  Musiciens.” 

Donkers,  donk'ers,  or  Donckers,  (Jan  or  Pieter,) 
a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gouda  about  1610,  died  pre¬ 
maturely.  His  works  are  highly  praised. 

Donkers,  Donckers,  or  Doncker,  (Pieter,)  & 
Dutch  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Gouda 
about  1612.  He  worked  at  Rome.  Died  in  1668. 

Donn  or  Donne,  don,  (Abraham,)  an  English  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Bideford  in  1718;  died  in  1746. 

Donnadieu,  do'ni'de-uh',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  gene¬ 
ral,  born  at  Nimes  in  1777 ;  died  in  1849. 

Donn'dorf,  (Karl  Adolf,)  a  German  sculptor  of 
high  repute,  born  at  Weimar,  February  16,  1835.  In 
1877  he  became  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  art-school 
of  Stuttgart. 

Donn6,  do'ni',  (Alfred,)  a  French  savant,  born  at 
Noyon  in  1801.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the  physiology 
of  milk,  blood,  mucus,  and  saliva.  Died  March  7,  1878. 

Donne,  don,  or  Donn,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  mathe¬ 
matician  of  Bideford,  born  in  1729,  published  several 
I  treatises.  Died  in  1798. 
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Donne,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  poet  and  divine, 
bom  in  London  in  1573,  was  educated  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  he  renounced  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  secretary  to  Lord-Chancellor  Eger- 
ton,  when  he  privately  married  a  niece  of  that  nobleman 
and  consequently  lost  his  office.  In  1610  he  wrote  the 
“  Pseudo-Martyr,”  which  procured  him  the  favour  of 
James  I.,  who  persuaded  him  to  take  holy  orders  about 
1614,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  gained 
celebrity  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1621 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s.  Donne  was  the 
first  and  Cowley  the  second  of  the  school  which  John¬ 
son  denominates  “metaphysical  poets,”  who  laboured 
after  conceits  and  novel  turns  of  thought.  “  Donne,”  says 
Hallam,  “  is  the  most  inharmonious  ot  our  versifiers.  Of 
his  earlier  poems  many  are  very  licentious  ;  the  later  are 
chiefly  devout.  Few  are  good  for  much ;  the  conceits 
have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  intelligible.”  Dryden 
styles  him  “the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  greatest 
poet,  of  our  nation.”  He  wrote  satires,  elegies,  and  other 
poems.  His  Sermons,  published  in  1640,  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  learning  and  subtlety.  He  died  in  1631.  His 
life  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton,  (1640.) 

Donneau  de  Viz6,  do'n5'  deh  ve'zi',  (Jean,)  a 
French  critic  and  journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1640.  He 
wrote  several  successful  comedies,  and  founded  about 
1680  the  “  Mercure  galante,”  a  monthly  review,  in  which 
he  attacked  Racine  and  Moli&re  and  published  news 
of  the  court,  etc.  This  was  probably  the  earliest  French 
journal  or  newspaper.  Died  in  1710. 

Don'nel-ly,  (Ignatius,)  an  American  author,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  November  3,  1831.  He  graduated  at  the 
Central  High  School  of  that  city  in  1849.  He  became  a 
journalist  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  that  State,  1860-63.  He  was  in  Congress, 
1863-69,  and  was  State  Senator,  1873-78.  His  principal 
books  are  “  Atlantis,”  (1882,)  “  Ragnarok,”  (1883,) 
“Caesar’s  Column,”  and  “The  Great  Cryptogram.” 
In  the  last  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  word- 
cipher  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  which  proved  that 
they  were  written  by  Francis  Bacon.  Died  Jan.  1, 
1901.  His  sister,  Eleanor  Cecilia  Donnelly,  be¬ 
came  noted  as  a  Catholic  poetess  and  story-writer, 
publishing  many  volumes  of  poems  and  sketches. 

Donner,  don'ner,  (Georg  Raphael,)  a  skilful  German 
sculptor,  born  at  Essling  in  1695 ;  died  in  1741. 

Donnet,  do'n^',  (Ferdinand  Franqois  Auguste,)  a 
French  prelate,  born  in  1795,  became  Archbishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  1837,  and  a  cardinal  in  1852.  Died  in  1882. 

Donniges  or  Doennigea,  don'niG-es,  (Wilhelm,)  a 
German  publicist,  born  near  Stettin  in  1814.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  German  Empire 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1872. 

Donnino,  don-nee'no,  (Agnolo,)  a  painter,  born  at 
Florence,  lived  about  1500.  He  is  praised  by  Vasari. 

Donnissan,  de,  deh  do'ne'sSN',  Marquis,  a  French 
royalist  officer,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  war 
of  La  Vendee  in  1793.  He  died  on  the  scaffold  about  the 
end  of  1793. 

Dono,  (Paolo  di.)  See  Uccello,  (Paolo.) 

Donoli,  do-no'lee,  (Alfonso  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
medical  writer,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1635  ;  died  in  1724. 

Donoso,  do-no'so,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish  painter,  born  in 
New  Castile  in  1628,  worked  in  Madrid,  several  churches 
of  which  he  adorned  with  paintings.  His  manner  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Paul  Veronese.  Died  in  1686. 

Donoso  Cortes,  do-no'so  koR-tSs',  (Juan,)  Marquis 
de  Valdegamas,  (vil-di-gS'mis,)  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
writer,  born  in  Estremadura  in  1809.  He  was  a  classical 
scholar,  and  displayed  poetical  talents  at  an  early  age. 
He  at  first  favoured  the  Liberal  party  in  politics.  At  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (1833)  supported  the  cause 
of  Isabella  and  her  mother,  Christina,  against  Carlos. 
About  1840  he  was  secretary  to  the  queen-mother  Chris¬ 
tina,  then  an  exile  in  France.  In  1844  he  was  chosen 
sea  etary  to  the  queen  Isabella,  and  was  made  Marquis 
of  Valdegamas.  In  his  later  years  he  became  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  wrote  political  works  which  are  admired  for 
th.eir  literary  merit.  In  his  “Essay  on  Catholicism, 
Liberalism,  and  Socialism”  (1851)  he  appears  as  a  zeal¬ 


ous  champion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Berlin  in  1848,  and  was  Spanish  minister  at 
Paris  when  he  died  in  1853. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Donoughmore.  See  Hutchinson, (Richard  Hely.) 

Don'9-van,  (Edward,)  an  English  naturalist,  author 
of  an  esteemed  “  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,”  (16 
vols.,  1792-1816.)  About  1797  he  produced  a  “  Natural 
History  of  British  Birds.”  Between  1798  and  1805  he 
issued  a  series  of  works  on  the  insects  of  China,  India, 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  which  were  favourably  received. 
“  A  great  number  of  species,”  says  Swainson,  “  are  here 
delineated  for  the  first  time.”  He  also  wrote  “  Descrip¬ 
tive  Excursions  through  South  Wales,”  and  edited  a 
periodical  called  “The  Naturalist’s  Repository.”  Died 
in  1837. 

Do'nus  I.,  or  Dom'nus,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  chosen 
pope  in  677  A.D.,  as  successor  to  Dieudonn^  II.,  (Adeo- 
dat.)  Died  in  678. 

Donus  II.,  or  Donums,  elected  pope  in  974,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities  was  the  successor  of  Benedict  VI, 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  December,  975. 

Donzelli,  don-zel'lee,  (Ippolito  and  Pietro,)  Italian 
painters,  who  were  brothers,  and  worked  at  Naples  about 
1460-90. 

Donzellini,  don-zSl-lee'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
medical  writer,  born  in  the  province  of  Brescia ;  died  at 
Venice  about  1560. 

Donzello.  See  Donzelli. 

Doo,  (George  Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  his¬ 
torical  engraver,  was  born  in  Surrey  m  1800.  He  was 
elected  Royal  Academician  about  1857,  having  previously 
received  the  title  of  historical  engraver  to  the  queen. 
Among  his  works,  which  are  mostly  line  engravings, 
are  the  “Ecce  Homo,”  after  Correggio,  the  “Infant 
Christ,”  after  Raphael,  and  “Italian  Pilgrims  coming 
in  Sight  of  Rome,”  after  Eastlake.  D.  Nov.  13,  1886. 

Doo'cty,  (Samuel,)  an  English  botanist,  born  in  Stat 
fordshire,  was  director  of  a  botanic  garden  at  Chelseat 
He  made  discoveries  in  cryptogamous  plants,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “  Synopsis”  of  Ray,  who  was  his  friend. 
Died  in  1706. 

Doo'lit-tle,  (Mary  Antoinette,)  an  American  re¬ 
ligionist,  born  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  September 
8,  1810.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Shaker  society 
in  1S24,  and  an  “eldress”  of  that  society  in  1838.  Her 
lectures  on  religious  subjects,  delivered  in  various  cities, 
attracted  much  attention.  She  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Shaker  and  Shakeress,”  and  author  of  an  “Au¬ 
tobiography,”  and  of  a  series  of  remarkable  “inspira¬ 
tional  songs.”  Died  December  31,  1886. 

Doo'lit-tle,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist 
minister,  was  born  at  Kidderminster  in  1630.  He  wrote 
“  The  Complete  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,”  and  other 
approved  works.  Died  in  1707. 

Doo'l^,  (John  Mitchell,)  an  American  judge,  was 
born  in  Georgia  about  1772.  He  embraced  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  law,  and  became  judge  of  the  Western  Circuit 
of  Georgia  in  1816.  He  was  afterwards  twice  elected 
judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit  of  Georgia.  Died  in  1827. 
Judge  Dooly  was  a  noted  wit  and  humorist. 

Doppelmayr,  dop'p^l-mlR',  written  also  Doppel 
maier  and  Doppelmayer,  (Johann  Gabriel,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1671.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Nuremberg  from  1704 
until  1750.  In  1713  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  He  was  skilful  in  polishing  mirrors 
and  grinding  lenses  for  telescopes.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  an  “Introduction  to  Geography,”  (1714,)  a 
“Celestial  Atlas,”  in  Latin,  (1742,)  and  “Electric  Phe¬ 
nomena  recently  discovered,”  (1744.)  Near  the  end  of 
his  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  electrical  experi¬ 
ments.  Died  in  1750. 

Doppert,  dop'p^Rt,  (Johann,)  a  German  scholar, 
Dorn  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1671 ;  died  in  1 735- 

Doppet,  do'pk',  (Franqois  Am£d£e,)  a  physician 
and  general,  born  at  Chambery  in  1753.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  French  republic  about  1792,  became  general- 
in-cnief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  directed  the  siege 
of  Lyons  in  1793.  He  exerted  his  power  to  prevent 
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carnage  and  pillage  at  the  capture  of  this  city,  and  after¬ 
wards  commanded  in  Spain.  On  account  of  ill  health, 
he  retired  from  service  in  1794.  He  wrote  medical  and 
political  treatises,  romances,  and  memoirs  of  his  own 
life.  The  last  is  his  best  work.  Died  about  1800. 

See  Lamartine,  “  History  of  the  Girondists “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G4n^rale.” 

Dop'ping,  (Anthony,)  Bishop  of  Meath,  was  born 
in  Dublin  about  1642 ;  died  in  1697. 

Doppler,  dop'pler,  (Christian,)  a  German  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Salzburg  in  1803,  became  professor  of 
experimental  physics  at  Vienna  in  1851.  Died'in  1854. 

Do'ra  d’ls'trl-a,  the  pseudonym  of  Helen,  Princess 
Koltzoff-Massalsky,  (born  Helen  Ghika.)  She  was 
born  at  Bucharest,  in  Roumania,  of  the  princely  house 
of  Ghika,  January  22,  1829,  and  in  1849  was  married  to 
a  Russian  prince.  She  afterward  resided  in  Russia, 
Italy,  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Among  her 
works  are  “La  Vie  monastique  dans  l’Eglise  orientale,” 
(!855,)  “  Les  Heros  de  la  Roumanie,”  “I  Rumeni  ed  il 
Papato,”  “Les  Femmes  en  Orient,”  (1858,)  “Des 
Femmes,  par  une  Femme,”  (1864,)  etc.  She  also  won 
Jistinction  as  a  landscape-painter.  Died  Nov.  19,  1888. 

Do'ran,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born  in  London 
in  1807.’  He  was  tutor  of  several  young  members  of  the 
English  nobility,  and  passed  some  years  in  France.  In 
1822  he  produced  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  a  melodrama. 
He  contributed  many  articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  the 
periodicals,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “Table 
Traits,”  (1854,)  “  Habits  and  Men,”  “Knights  and  their 
Days,”  and  “Monarchs  Retired  from  Business,”  (1857,) 
which  were  favourably  received.  Died  January  25,  1878. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1855. 

Dorauge,  do'rfiNzh',  (Jacques  Nicolas  Pierre,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1786;  died  in  1811. 

Dorat,  do'rt',  (Claude  Joseph,)  a  French  poet,  born 
in  Paris  in  1734,  inherited  an  easy  fortune,  and  had  no 
profession  but  that  of  author.  He  wrote  “  Zulica,”  and 
other  tragedies,  some  of  which  were  moderately  successful, 
several  comedies,  and  numerous  odes,  poetical  tales,  and 
fugitive  verses,  which  were  favourably  received.  His 
“  Theatrical  Declamation”  is  considered  his  best  poem. 
He  was  severely  criticised  by  contemporary  writers  for 
his  mannerism  and  persiflage.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance Madams  de  Gbnlis,  “Md- 
moires;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Dorat  or  Daurat,  dd'ri',  [Lat.  Aura'tus,]  (Jean,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Limoges,  in  Limousin,  about  1500. 
In  1560  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris.  Scaliger  thought  him  a  judicious 
critic.  Dorat  was  one  of  the  celebrated  poetic  “  Pleiade,” 
i.e.  one  of  the  seven  most  admired  poets  of  the  age.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  epigrams,  odes,  anagrams,  etc.  Charles 
IX.  gave  him  the  title  of  poet-royal.  Died  in  1588. 

See  “MAnagiana;”  J.  B.  Vitrac,  “  Eloge  de  J.  Dorat,”  1775. 

Dorat,  (Madeleine,)  a  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1548,  was  versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages.  Died  in  1636. 

Dorbay,  doR'bl',  (Franqois,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris,  was  a  pupil  of  L.  Levau.  He  directed 
the  execution  of  his  master’s  designs  for  the  College  of 
Quatre-Nations,  and  was  employed  as  architect  on  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  He  also  gave  the  designs  of 
several  churches  of  Paris.  Died  in  1697. 

Dordoni.  doR-do'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  artist, 
born  at  Busseto,  near  Parma,  in  1528,  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  gem-engravers  of  his  time.  His  works 
are  very  rare.  Died  in  Rome  in  1584. 

Dord,  do'rl',  (Paul  Gustave,)  a  French  engraver  and 
designer,  born  at  Strasbourg  in  1832,  acquired  great  popu¬ 
larity  as  an  illustrator  of  the  Bible  and  other  works,  among 
which  are  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls,”  “  Don  Quixote,”  Dante’s 
“  Inferno,”  Rabelais,  La  Fontaine’s  “  Fables,”  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  “The  Raven,”  etc.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  power  and  richness  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  his  conceptions  were  more  distinguished  for 
•trength  than  for  delicacy.  Died  January  23,  1883. 

See  “  North  British  Review”  for  September,  1867. 

Dord,  (Pierre,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Aura'tus,]  a  French 
theologian,  born  at  Orleans  about  1500,  was  a  violent 
adversary  of  Protestantism.  Died  in  IS 59. 


Doreid.  See  Ibn-Doreid. 

Dorfel  or  Doerfel,  doR'fel,  (Georg  Samuel,)  a 
German  astronomer  and  clergyman,  born  at  Plauen, 
October  11,  1643.  He  wrote  “Observations  on  the 
Comet  of  1680,”  and  discovered  that  the  orbit  of  each 
comet  is  a  parabola,  of  which  the  sun  occupies  the  focus. 
Died  at  Weida,  August  6,  1688. 

Dorfeuille,  doR'ful'  or  doR'fuh'y?,  (Antoine,)  a 
French  Jacobin,  born  about  1750,  rendered  himself  in¬ 
famous  by  the  massacre  of  a  multitude  of  people  at 
Lyons  in  1793.  He  was  killed  in  1795. 

Dorfling.  See  Derfflinger. 

Dorfling  or  Doerfling,  von,  fon  doR'fiing,  (Georg,; 
a  German  general,  born  at  Dorf,  in  Bohemia,  in  1606. 
He  fought  for  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  distinguished 
himself  in  many  campaigns  against  the  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  French,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
in  1670.  Died  in  1695. 

Doria,  do're-1,  one  of  the  four  most  noble  and  power¬ 
ful  families  of  Genoa.  The  Dorias  and  Spinolas  were 
Ghibelines,  and  the  Grimaldi  and  Fieschi  were  Guelphs. 
The  family  of  Doria  was  distinguished  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  1339  these  four  families,  which  had  long 
disturbed  the  state  by  their  rivalry,  were  all  exiled,  and 
the  nobles  were  excluded  from  power. 

Lamba  Doria  was  admiral  of  the  Genoese  fleet  in 
1298,  when  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Vene¬ 
tians  near  Corzola. 

Paganino  Doria,  a  famous  admiral,  commanded  in 
the  third  war  against  Venice.  In  1352  a  great  naval 
battle  was  fought  near  Constantinople,  between  Admiral 
Doria  and  the  Venetian  admiral  Pisani,  in  which  the 
former  was  the  victor.  Doria  gained  another  victory 
over  Pisani  in  1354. 

Pietro  Doria  commanded  the  fleet  in  1379,  when  he 
attempted  to  take  Venice,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
January,  1380. 

Doria,  (Andrea,)  known  in  English  Histories  as 
Andrew  Doria,  the  restorer  of  Genoese  liberty,  born 
at  Oneglia  in  1468,  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  preced¬ 
ing.  After  serving  several  years  in  the  armies  of  France 
and  Naples,  he  entered  the  French  navy  about  1490,  and 
soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  first  admiral  of  his 
time.  He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Francis  I.  in  his  war 
with  Charles  V.,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Im¬ 
perialists  at  Marseilles.  In  1528,  suspecting  the  French 
court  of  treacherous  designs  against  his  country  and  him 
self,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Charles  V.,  and  stipulated  foa 
the  liberation  of  Genoa,  which  was  subject  to  the  misrule 
of  two  rival  factions, — the  Adorni  and  Fregosi.  He  en¬ 
tered  Genoa,  was  received  with  joy  by  the  citizens,  and 
gave  them  a  free  constitution,  which  has  lasted,  without 
any  important  change,  until  the  present  century.  The 
senate  voted  to  him  the  title  of  “  Father  of  his  Country.” 
He  declined  the  office  of  doge,  that  he  might  serve 
Charles  V.  as  admiral  against  the  Turks.  In  1541  he 
commanded  the  fleet  in  Charles’s  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Algiers.  That  emperor  rewarded  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  titles  of  Prince  of 
Melfi  and  Marquis  of  Tursi.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five  he 
conducted  his  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Corsica,  invaded  by  the 
French,  from  whom  he  took  the  sea-port  of  San  Fiorenzo. 
He  died,  without  issue,  at  Genoa,  in  November,  1560. 

See  Capelloni,  “  Vita  del  Principe  Doria,”is65 ;  Carlo  Sigoniq, 
“De  Vita  et  Gestis  Andreas  Doria;,”  1586;  AndrA  Richer,  “  Vie 
d’AndrA  Doria,”  1789;  J.  B.  Giraldi,  “De  Gestis  Andreae  Doriae,” 
1696 ;  Antonio  Bianchini,  “  Elogio  del  Principe  Andrea  Doria,” 
1781. 

Doria,  (Antonio,)  a  Genoese  officer,  who  served  with 
distinction  under  Charles  V.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
events  which  occurred  in  his  time,  “Compendio  d’A. 
Doria,”  (15,71.) 

Doria,  (Oberto,)  a  Genoese  admiral,  commanded  the 
fleet  which  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  naval  force 
of  Pisa  in  1284. 

Doria,  (Paolo  Matteo,)  a  philosopher,  born  at  Naples 
in  1675,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  The  Idea  of  a  Perfect 
Republic,”  (suppressed  by  government.)  Died  in  1743. 

Dorigny  or  Dorigui,  do'r&n'ye',  (Louis,)  a  French 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1654,  was  the  son 
of  Michel,  noticed  below,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Le  Brun. 
He  studied  in  Rome,  and  painted  with  success  in  Venice 
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and  Verona.  In  1711  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where 
he  adorned  the  palace  of  Prince  Eugene.  His  frescos 
in  the  cathedral  of  Trent  are  much  admired.  Died 
about  1742. 

Dorigny  or  Dorigni,  (Michel,)  a  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Saint- Quentin  in  1617,  was  the  pupil  and 
son-in-law  of  Simon  V  ouet.  He  engraved  with  aqua-fortis, 
after  Vouet  and  other  masters.  He  died  in  1663,  leaving 
two  sons,  Louis  and  Nicolas,  who  were  artists. 

Dorigny,  (Sir  Nicolas,)  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1657,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  studied  his  art  in  Rome,  where  he  remained  twenty- 
eight  years  and  engraved  many  master-pieces,  among 
which  are  “The  Transfiguration,”  by  Raphael,  and  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian,”  by  Domenichino.  In 
1711  he  was  invited  to  England,  where  he  engraved  the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael  in  Hampton  Court,  and  was  knighted 
by  George  I.  In  1725  he  was  chosen  a  member  and 
professor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  Paris.  Died 
in  1746.  He  was  perhaps  second  only  to  G.  Audran 
among  French  engravers  of  history.  He  is  praised  as 
a  “  noble  artist”  in  Addison’s  “  Spectator,”  No.  226. 

See  Basan,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Dorimon,  do're'mdN',  a  French  comic  author  and 
actor,  flourished  between  1650  and  1690. 

Doring  or  Doering,  do'ring,  (Georg  Christian 
Wilhelm  Asmus,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at  Cassel  in 
1789 ;  died  in  1833. 

Doringk  or  Doeringk,  written  also  Doring  and 
Dorink,  do'rink,  (  Matthaus,  )  a  German  theologian, 
born  in  Thuringia.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Misnia  and 
Thuringia.  Died  about  1464. 

Doriole  or  Doriolle,  do/re/ol',  (Pierre,)  a  French 
statesman,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1407,  was  employed 
by  Louis  XI.  in  important  missions.  He  became  chan¬ 
cellor  of  France  in  1472.  Died  in  1485. 

Doriolle.  See  Doriole. 

Dorion,  do're'<iN',  (Claude  Auguste,)  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Nantes  about  1770.  He  produced  in  1809 
“  The  Battle  t  Hastings,”  an  epic  poem,  which  obtained 
an  honourable  mention  in  the  report  on  the  decennial 
prizes.  He  also  wrote  “The  Conquest  of  Palmyra,”  a 
poem,  and  several  odes  and  idyls.  Died  in  1829. 

Do'ris,  [Gr.  A opic,]  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  was  a  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  wife  of  Nereus.  The  name 
was  sometimes  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  sea  itself. 

Dorislaus,  do'ris-liFiis,  (Isaac,)  a  Dutch  lawyer,  who 
removed  to  England  and  in  the  civil  war  acted  with  the 
republicans.  He  was  employed  by  them  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  and  in  1649  was  sent  as  minister  to  Holland. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Hague  he  was  murdered  by 
some  English  royalists,  in  1650. 

Dorival,  do're'vtl',  (Claude  Francois,)  surnamed 
Plume  d’Or,  (plum  doR,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Re- 
sangon  in  1656 ;  died  in  1733. 

Dorldans,  doR'lk'ftN',  or  D’Orl^ans,  (Louis,)  a 
Frenchman,  born  in  Paris  in  1542,  was  a  partisan  of  the 
League,  and  wrote  libels  against  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1629. 

Dorl^ana  or  D’Orl^ans,  (PierreJoseph,)  a  French 
historian,  born  at  Bourges  in  1644.  He  professed  belles- 
lettres  in  various  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  employed 
in  preaching.  Voltaire  has  remarked  that  he  was  the  first 
historian  who  chose  revolutions  as  his  special  subject. 
He  produced  in  1693  a  “  History  of  the  Revolutions  of 
England,”  which  was  esteemed  even  by  fastidious  critics, 
and  was  followed  by  a  “  History  of  tne  Revolutions  of 
Spain.”  He  had  the  art  of  discerning  what  events  were 
most  worthy  of  notice,  and  of  narrating  them  in  an  agree¬ 
able  manner.  Died  in  1698. 

Dorleans  de  la  Mothe,  doR'l&'ftN'  deh  It  mot, 
(Louis  Francois  Gabriel,)  Bishop  of  Amiens,  was  born 
at  Carpentras  in  1683  ;  died  in  1774. 

Dormans,  de,  deh  doR'mSN',  (Jean,)  a  French  car¬ 
dinal,  born  at  Dormans.  He  was  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
when  Charles  V.,  about  1364,  appointed  him  chancelloi 
of  France  and  keeper  of  the  seals.  In  1368  he  was  made 
a  cardinal.  He  founded  the  College  of  Beauvais  at  Paris 
In  1370.  Died  in  1373. 

Dorn,  doRn,  (Heinrich  Ludwig  Edmund,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  musician,  composer,  and  writer,  born  at  Konigsberg, 
November  14,  1804.  He  produced  the  “  Nibelungen,” 


( 1 854, )  and  other  operas,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a  musi¬ 
cal  critic  and  a  leading  opponent  of  Wagner’s  theories. 
His  “  History  of  my  Life”  (“  Aus  meinem  Leben,”  6  vols.) 
appeared  in  1870-79.  Died  in  January,  1892. 

Dorn,  doRn,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German  biblio¬ 
grapher,  born  at  Schleusingen.  He  published  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  theologico-critica,”  (2  vols.,  1721.)  Died  in  1752. 

Dornau,  doR'now,  (Caspar,)  a  German  physician  and 
writer,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1577;  died  in  1632. 

Dor'ner,  (Isaac  August,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian,  born  at  Neuhausen-ob-Eck,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  June  20, 1809.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Tubingen.  In  1832  he  became  substitute  for  his  father, 
who  was  pastor  at  Neuhausen-ob-Eck.  He  was  appointed 
in  1838  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Tiibingen, 
and  alterwards  held  professorships  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  at  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen.  In 
1862  he  became  professor  and  member  of  the  high  con¬ 
sistory  at  Berlin.  Died  at  Wiesbaden,  July  9,  1884. 

Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  a  “  History  of 
the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  cf  the  Person  of  Christ,” 
(1839,)  an  admirable  and  exhaustive  work,  and  a  “  History 
of  Protestant  Theology,”  (1868,)  which  displays  not  only 
profound  learning  but  great  critical  ability.  In  1879-80 
appeared  his  great  work,  a  “  System  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Christian  Faith,”  (“Christliche  Glaubenslehre,”)  in  which 
the  study  and  thought  of  his  life  found  their  fullest  ex¬ 
pression.  In  regard  to  the  influence  which  Dorner  is 
destined  to  exert  upon  the  mind  of  Protestant  Christen¬ 
dom,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  able  writer : 
“To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
present,  the  work  of  Dorner  may  bring  inspiration.  It 
may  bring  the  inspiration  of  greater  faith  in  the  advancing 
thought  of  the  world,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  more  ten¬ 
der  regard  for  the  past.  It  may  bring  to  all  a  fresh 
confidence  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  religion,  and 
a  fresh  interest  in  the  more  profound  problems  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought.  The  church  has  reached  that  point  where 
criticism  should  be  the  instrument  of  construction,  where 
the  negative  should  give  place  to  the  positive.  We  need 
not  merely  theological  opinions,  but  theological  thought 
This  thought  should  be  free,  reverent,  and  devout.”  (See 
the  article  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  in  the  “Unitarian  Re¬ 
view”  for  January,  1885,  also  Newman  Smyth’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  “Dorner  on  the  Future  State,”  1883.) 

Dornmeyer,  doRn'mi'er,  (Andreas  Julius,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Lauenstadt  in  1674. 
His  chief  work  is  “Philologia  Sacra.”  Died  in  1717. 

Dor-o-the'a,  [Fr.  Doroth£e,  do'ro'ti',]  Saint,  a 
Christian  virgin  of  Alexandria,  lived  about  310  a.d.  She 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  suffered  martyrdom ;  but 
Eusebius  states  that  she  was  deprived  of  her  property 
and  banished.  Her  life  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
Massinger’s  drama  of  “The  Virgin  Martyr.” 

See  Eusebius,  “Ecclesiastical  History;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “His¬ 
tory  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Doroth^e.  See  Dorothea  and  Dorotheus. 

Do-ro'the-us,  [Gr.  A upodeog ;  Fr.  Doroth^e,  do  ro  - 
ti.',]  a  Greek  author,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  which  is 
quoted  by  Athenaeus. 

Dorotheus,  an  eminent  jurist,  lived  at  Ber'ytus,  and 
was  one  of  the  compilers  of  Justinian’s  “Digest.”  He 
flourished  about  533  a.d. 

Dorotheus  of  Sidon,  a  Greek  poet,  lived  probably 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Dorow.do'ro,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  antiquary,  born 
at  Konigsberg  in  1790.  He  visited  Italy  in  1827,  and 
made  a  large  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  which 
are  now  in  the  museum  of  Berlin.  He  published  “  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Ancient  Art  and  Language,”  (1824,)  “Etruria 
and  the  Orient,”  (1829,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1846. 

Dorpius,  doR'pe-fis,  (Martin,)  a  Dutch  scholar,  born 
at  Naeldwyck  about  1480.  He  professed  eloquence  and 
philosophy  at  Lille,  and  was  the  head  of  a  college  in 
Louvain  when  he  died  in  1525.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Erasmus,  who  wrote  his  epitaph.  Dorpius  left  a  dis¬ 
course  in  praise  of  Aristotle,  and  a  few  other  small  works. 

Dorr,  (Julia  Caroline  Ripley,)  an  American  au¬ 
thor,  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  February  13, 
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1825.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ripley.  Her  principal 
books  are  novels, — “  Farmingdale,”  (1854,)  “  Lanmere,” 
(1856,)  “Sibyl  Huntington,”  (1869,)  and  “Expiation,” 
(1873.)  She  has  also  published  “  Poems,”  (1872,)  “  Friar 
Anselm,  and  other  Poems,”  (1879,)  and  other  works. 
She  has  mostly  resided  in  Vermont. 

Dorr,  (Thomas  W.,)  an  American  politician,  born  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1805.  He  became  the 
leader  of  the  suffrage  party,  which  in  1841  framed  a  new 
Constitution,  under  which  he  was  elected  Governor. 
These  movements  were  treated  as  seditious  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  acting  under  the  old  charter,  and  both  parties 
appealed  to  arms,  (1842.)  Dorr  was  arrested,  convicted  j 
ot  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  j 
was  pardoned  in  1847.  Died  in  1854. 

Dorsanne,  dousin',  (Antoine,)  a  French  priest,  born  j 
at  Issoudun,  was  a  friend  of  Cardinal  De  Noailles, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  appointed  him  a  canon  of  his 
church.  He  took  a  prominent  part  against  the  Jesuits 
and  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
de  Noailles  in  the  negotiations  with  which  he  amused  the 
court  of  Rome  and  France.  Dorsanne  left  a  “Journal  of 
what  passed  at  Rome  and  in  France  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Bull  Unigenitus.”  Died  in  1728. 

Dorsch,  doRsh,  (Everard,)  a  German  engraver  of 
gems,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1649  ;  died  in  1712. 

Dorsch,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German  gem-en¬ 
graver,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1676 ;  died  in  1 732- 

Dorsenne,  doR'sSn',  (Jean  Marie  Francois,)  a 
French  officer,  born  at  Ardres  (Pas-de-Calais)  in  1773. 
In  1809  he  became  a  general  of  division,  and  in  1811 
commanded  an  army  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Died  in  1812. 

Dor'set,  (Charles  Sackville,)  sixth  Earl  of,  son 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset,  born  in  1637,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  courtier,  wit,  and  patron  of  letters.  In  youth 
he  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  was  a  decided 
libertine ;  but  his  courage,  good  nature,  and  other  re¬ 
deeming  qualities  rendered  him  a  general  favourite.  He 
had  too  little  ambition,  or  too  much  indolence,  to  raise 
himself  to  the  highest  political  positions  to  which  his  | 
talents  were  adequate.  “  He  became,”  says  Macaulay,  1 
“an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  master  of  all  those  ; 
pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  j 
without  severe  application.  .  .  .  Such  a  patron  of  letters 
England  had  never  seen.  His  bounty  was  bestowed 
with  equal  judgment  and  liberality.  Dryden  owned  that 
he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  his  princely  generosity.” 
In  1665  he  served  as  volunteer  in  the  naval  war  against 
the  Dutch,  during  which  he  wrote  the  admired  song 
beginning  “  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land.”  He  became 
Earl  of  Dorset  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1677,  after 
which  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton.  At  the  accession  of  William  III.  (1689)  he 
accepted  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which  he  re¬ 
signed  in  1697.  Died  in  1706.  Pie  was  the  author  of  a 
few  songs  and  satires,  which,  says  Macaulay,  “sparkle 
with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butler.” 

Dorset,  (Edward  Sackville,)  fourth  Earl  of,  bom 
in  1 590,  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  earl.  He  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  France  in  1621.  In  1624,  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Richard,  he  became  Earl  of  Dorset.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  the  council  in  1641.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  a  royalist,  and  fought  bravely  at  Edge- 
hill.  He  died  in  1652,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son  Rich¬ 
ard.  A  number  of  his  speeches  were  published  between 
1620  and  1644.  He  was  an  excellent  master  of  speech 
and  composition.  Clarendon  says  “  his  wit  was  pleasant, 
sparkling,  and  sublime.”  (“  History  of  the  Rebellion.”) 

See,  also,  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedit.” 

Dorset,  (Richard  Sackville,)  third  Earl  of,  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1589.  In  1609  he  married  Anne  Clifford,  who 
was  eminent  for  her  noble  spirit,  attainments,  and  munifi¬ 
cence,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Countess  of  Dor¬ 
set  and  Pembroke.  (See  Clifford,  Anne.)  He  died  in 
1624,  when  the  title  passed  to  his  brother  Edward. 

Dorset,  (Richard  Sackville,)  filth  Earl  of,  born 
in  1622,  was  the  father  of  Charles,  the  celebrated  courtier 
and  patron,  and  the  son  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
noticed  above.  He  wrote  a  “  Poetical  Address  to  the 
Memory  of  Ben  Jonson.”  Died  in  1677* 


Dorset,  (Thomas  Sackville,)  first  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman  and  poet,  born  at  Buckhurst  in  1536, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Cambridge,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  hia 
youth  he  cultivated  poetry  with  success.  He  wrote  the 
much-admired  “  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,” 
(see  Baldwin,  William,)  and  the  tragedy  of  “Gorbo- 
duc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,”  (1565,)  which,  says  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  “is  full  of  stately  speeches  ana  well¬ 
sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca’s 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality.”  It  was  the  first 
regular  or  respectable  tragedy  that  appeared  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  He  was  created  Lord  Buckhurst  in  1566, 
and  was  minister  to  France  in  1570.  In  1587  he  was 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  inquire  into  the  difficulties 
between  the  States  and  Leicester,  the  governor-general. 
He  fulfilled  this  mission  with  great  sagacity  and  impar¬ 
tiality  ;  but,  having  expressed  a  judgment  unfavourable 
to  Leicester,  he  was  banished  from  court  and  imprisoned 
in  his  own  house  till  the  death  of  that  favourite.  (See 
Motley’s  “  United  Netherlands,”  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.) 
In  1598  he  succeeded  Lord  Burleigh  as  lord  treasurer 
of  England,  which  office  he  retained  with  honour  until 
his  death,  in  1608.  He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Dorset 
by  James  I.,  and  left  the  title  to  his  son  Robert. 

Dor/sey,  (James  Owen,)  an  American  ethnolo¬ 
gist,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  October  31,  1848.  He 
engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians 
of  Dakota  in  1871,  was  ethnologist  to  the  geological 
and  geographical  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
was  subsequently  connected  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  He  published  numerous  papers 
on  the  Indian  languages,  folk-lore,  and  customs.  Died 
February  4,  1895. 

Dor'sey,  (John  Syng,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1783.  He  studied  in  London,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Humphry  Davy,  the  distinguished  chemist; 
he  afterwards  attended  the  medical  schools  of  Paris.  In 
1813  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1818  succeeded 
Wistar  as  professor  of  anatomy,  but  died  the  same  year. 
His  “Elements  of  Surgery”  (1813)  had  a  European 
reputation,  and  was  long  popular  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Dorsey  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Physick. 

Dorsten,  doR'sten,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a  German 
medical  writer,  born  at  Marburg  in  1643  ;  died  in  1706. 

Dorthes,  doRt,  (Jacques  Anselme,)  a  French  ento¬ 
mologist,  born  at  Nimes  in  1759 ;  died  in  1794. 

Dortoman,  doR'to-min',  (Nicolaas,)  a  physician 
born  at  Arnheim,  in  Holland,  became  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  physician-in-ordinary 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Died  in  1596. 

Dortous.  See  Mairan. 

Do'rus,  [Gr.  Awpoj-,]  a  mythical  person,  from  whom 
the  Dorians  claimed  their  descent.  He  was  commonly 
regarded  as  a  son  of  Hellen. 

Dorvigny,  doR'vfen'ye',  (Louis,)  a  French  comic 
writer,  born  at  Versailles  in  1743.  His  comedy  of  “  Janot, 
ou  les  Battus  payent  l’Amende,”  (1779,)  obtained  great 
success.  Died  in  1812. 

Dorville.  See  Contant  d’Orville. 

Dorvo,  doR'vo',  (  Hyacinthe,  )  a  French  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  born  at  Rennes  in  1769.  He  wtoIc 
many  popular  comedies.  Died  in  1851. 

Dosi,  do'see,  (Girolamo,)  an  eminent  Italian  archi 
tect,  born  at  Carpi  in  1695,  was  a  pupil  of  Fontana.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  architect  of  Pope  Clement 
XII.  He  displayed  his  talents  on  the  Villa  Cibo,  the 
Lazaretto  of  Ancona,  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  other  edifices.  Died  in  1775. 

Do-sl'a-das  of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  poetaster  of  an 
unknown  epoch,  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  He  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  figure  of  an  altar,  which  is  extant. 

Dosio,  do'se-o,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  in  1533.  He  made  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
for  the  Belvedere  palace,  Rome.  Died  about  1600. 

Do-sith'e-us  of  Colone,  a  Greek  geometer,  lived 
about  220  b.c.  Archimedes  dedicated  to  him  several 
treatises. 
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Dositheus,  [Fr.  Dosith^e,  do'ze'ti',]  a  Jewish  im- 
oostor  or  magician  of  Samaria,  lived  in  the  first  century. 
He  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah. 

Dositheua  surnamed  Magis'ter,  a  Greek  gram¬ 
marian,  lived  about  300  A.D. 

See  Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.” 

Dosma-Delgado,  dos'mS,  dSl-gi'Do,  (Rodrigo,)  a 
Spanish  theologian  and  linguist,  born  at  Badajos  in  1533 ; 
died  in  1607. 

D’Ossat.  See  Ossat. 

Dossi,  dos'see,  (Dosso,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
or  near  Ferrara  in  1474,  was  the  friend  of  Ariosto,  who 
has  commemorated  him  among  the  eminent  artists  of 
that  age.  He  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  Ariosto. 
He  had  a  brother  Giobattista,  who  worked  with  him  in 
Ferrara  and  was  an  excellent  landscape-painter.  As 
Dosso  excelled  in  the  human  figure,  they  were  often  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  same  picture.  Dosso  died  in  1558.  Among 
their  master-pieces  is  an  oil-painting  of  the  four  Fathers 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory,  and  Jerome  consulting 
together. 

See  Nagler,  ‘‘Neues  AUgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Dos'sie,  (Robert,)  an  English  apothecary  or  chemist, 
who  lived  in  London,  published  “  Institutes  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Chemistry.”  Died  in  1777. 

Dost-  (d5st)  Mo-ham'med,  Emir  of  Cabool,  an 
Affghan  chief,  was  born  about  1798.  He  began  to  reign 
at  Cabool  about  1826,  was  expelled  by  a  British  army  in 
1840,  and  was  restored  in  1843.  He  was  an  ambitious 
and  warlike  ruler.  Died  in  1863. 

Dos-to-yef'skjf,  (Feodor  Mikhailovitch,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  novelist,  born  at  Moscow  in  1822.  He  studied  five 
years  in  the  school  of  engineers  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
entered  the  army,  but  soon  left  it.  His  first  story,  “  Poor 
People,”  (1846,)  was  full  of  realism,  and  aimed  to  show 
the  facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
Other  novels  in  a  similar  genre  followed,  and  their  so¬ 
cialistic  tendency  procured  his  banishment  to  Siberia, 
whence  he  was  recalled  in  1856.  Among  his  later  works 
are  “  Zapiski  iz  Mertvago  Doma,”  (“  Memoirs  from  a 
Morgue,”  1858,)  “Unizennyje  i  Oskorblennyje,”  (1861,) 
“  Prestuplenije  i  Nakazanije,”  (“Guilt  and  Penalty,” 
1868,)  etc.  He  died  January  28,  (O.S.,)  1881.  His  char¬ 
acters  are  criticised  as  being  of  a  deformed  and  diseased 
type,  and  his  patriotism,  though  intense,  was  full  of  un¬ 
reasonable  hatred  of  European  ideas. 

Do'ten,  (Lizzie,)  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in 
1829.  She  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  which  at¬ 
tracted  some  attention,  partly  due  to  their  unusual  merit, 
and  partly  to  the  claim  that  they  were  dictated  to  their 
writer  by  spirits. 

Dotteville,  dotVfel',  (Jean  Henri,)  a  French  trans¬ 
lator,  born  at  Palaiseau  in  1716,  produced  a  translation 
of  Sallust,  (1749,)  which  is  commended,  and  a  version 
of  the  “Annals”  of  Tacitus,  (1774.)  Died  in  1807. 

Dotti,  dot'tee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  satirical 
poet,  born  at  Valcanonico  in  1642,  lived  some  years  in 
Venice.  His  personal  satires  gave  great  offence.  He 
published  a  volume  of  verses  called  “  Rime  e  Sonnetti,” 
(“  Verses  and  Sonnets,”)  and  wrote  “  The  Carnival”  and 
other  satires.  He  was  assassinated  in  1712. 

Dottori,  di,  de  dot-to'ree,  (Carlo,)  Count,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Padua  in  1624,  wrote  “  Aristodemo,”  a 
tragedy,  often  reprinted,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1686. 

Dotzauer,  dot'sow-er,  (Justus  Johann  Friedrich,) 
a  German  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Hildburghau- 
sen,  January  20,  1783.  He  produced  “Graziosa,”  an 
opera,  in  1841.  Died  at  Dresden,  March  9,  i860. 

Dou,  (Gerard.)  See  Dow. 

Douaren,  doo'fTSN',  or  Duaren,  dii't'rflN',  [Lat. 
Douare'nus,]  (Francois,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in 
Bretagne  about  1509.  He  professed  law  at  Bourges  for 
some  years,  and  in  1 548  began  to  practise  in  Paris.  He 
was  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned  jurists  of  his  time, 
particularly  in  civil  law,  and  published  many  legal  works. 
He  also  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  Plagiaries.  Died  at 
Bourges  in  1559. 

See  Zeidler,  “Vita  Douareni,”  1768;  Baylb,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary.” 


Doub'le-day,  (dub’l'da),  (Abner,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  about  1820, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  was  a  captain 
before  the  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumter,  April,  1861.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  and  a  corps  at 
Gettysburg,  July  2  and  3,  1863.  In  1867  he  was  made 
colonel  in  the  regular  army.  Died  January  26,  1893. 

Doub'le-day,  (Edward,)  an  English  naturalist,  born 
in  1810.  He  visited  the  United  States  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses.  After  his  return  home  he  was  one  of  the  curators 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  gave  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  insects.  His  principal  work  is  “  On  the 
Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,”  which  he  continued  to 
issue  in  parts  until  his  death.  He  also  published  a 
treatise  on  the  “Nomenclature  of  British  Birds,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  London  in  1849. 

Doubleday,  (Thomas,)  an  English  manufacturer 
and  prolific  author,  wrote  a  “  Financial  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  (1847,)  “True  Law  of  Population,”  (1853,)  “  Life 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,”  (1859,)  “Matter  for  Materialists,” 
(1870,)  besides  a  novel,  poems,  dramas,  etc.  Died  at 
Burham,  December  18,  1870. 

Doublet,  doo/bl&',  (Francois,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Chartres  in  1751.  In  1794  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  ficole  de  Sant^,  Paris.  He 
wrote  medical  articles  for  the  “  Encyclopedic  Metho- 
dique,”  a  treatise  on  “Reform  in  Prisons,”  and  one  on 
“Puerperal  Fever.”  Died  in  1795. 

Douce,  dowss,  (Francis,)  an  English  antiquary,  bora 
in  1757.  He  was  a  diligent  collector  of  rare  and  curious 
books,  prints,  coins,  etc.,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  and  at  one  time  keeper  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  wrote  several  papers  for  the 
“  Archaeologia,”  and  published  “Illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare,”  (1807.)  Died  in  1834. 

See  William  Jerdan,  “Men  I  have  known,”  London,  1866. 

Doucet,  doo's^',  (Charles  Camille,)  a  French 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1812  ;  died  in  1895. 

Doucin,  doo'sslN',  (Louis,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Vernon  in  1652.  He  gained  a  reputation  by  his  writings, 
among  which  are  a  “History  of  Nestorianism,”  (1693,) 
and  a  “  History  of  Origenism,”  (1700.)  These  are  said 
to  be  interesting  and  well  written.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  as  the  supporter  of  the  bull  “Unigenitus”  against 
Jansenism.  Died  in  1726. 

Doud'ney,  (Sarah,)  novelist,  was  born  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  England,  January  15,  1843.  She  has  pub¬ 
lished  “A  Woman’s  Glory,”  (1885,)  “The  Missing 
Rubies,”  (1886,)  “Katherine’s  Keys,”  (1895,)  and 
various  other  tales  for  girls,  with  several  volumes  of 
verse. 

Doudyns,  dow'dlns,  or  Dodvens,  (Willem,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1650.  He  studied 
in  Rome  for  twelve  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  Hague  and  worked  with  great  success.  Descampa 
praises  his  composition,  design,  and  colour.  One  of 
his  works  represents  “Time,  which  discovers  Truth 
and  Deception.”  Died  in  1697. 

See  Dhscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Doueli-al-Basri.  See  Duali-al-Basree. 

Douffet  or  Douffeit.  See  Duffet. 

Dougados,  doo'gjTdos',  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Carcassonne  m  1763.  In  his  youth  he 
turned  monk,  and  assumed  the  name  of  P£re  Venance. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1791,  rose  to  the  rank  of  adju¬ 
tant-general,  and  was  executed  by  the  Jacobins  in  1794. 
He  was  author  of  a  “Christmas  Hymn,”  and  of  other 
verses. 

Dou'gall,  (Lily,)  novelist,  was  born  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  April  16,  1858.  She  published  “Beggars 
All,”  (1891,)  “What  Necessity  Knows,”  (1893,) 
“A  Dozen  Ways  of  Love,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Doughty,  dow'te,  (Thomas,)  an  American  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1793.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  tanner  and  currier,  but  relinquished  that 
business  about  1820  for  landscape-painting,  which  he 
followed  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
in  London  and  Paris.  Died  in  New  York  in  1856. 

See  Tuckxrman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.” 
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Douglas,  dug'lass,  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  traces  its  ancestry  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Earls  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Angus, 
and  the  Earls  of  Morton  belonged  to  this  family.  Sir 
James  Douglas,  surnamed  the  Good,  was  the  founder 
of  their  fame  and  grandeur.  He  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  Bannockburn  in  1314,  and  was  killed  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens  in  Spain  about  1330,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine, 
whither  he  was  going  to  deposit  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce.  As  he  left  no  lawful  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brothers  Hugh  and  Archibald.  The  latter,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Plalidon  Hill  in  1333,  left  a  son 
William,  who  became  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas  and  mar¬ 
ried  for  his  third  wife  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
He  died  in  1384,  leaving  two  sons,  James,  second  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  George,  Earl  of  Angus.  James,  second 
Earl,  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  King  Robert  II. 
He  was  a  famous  warrior,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Otterburn  in  1388.  As  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  earl¬ 
dom  passed  to  Archibald  the  Grim,  third  Earl,  who 
fought  for  the  French  at  Poitiers  and  died  about  1400. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald,  fourth  Earl,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  King  Rupert  III.  He  displayed 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  (1403,)  where 
he  fought  against  Henry  IV.,  and  rendered  important 
military  services  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  who  rewarded 
him  with  the  duchy  of  Touraine.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Verneuil,  in  France,  in  1424.  His  son  Archi¬ 
bald,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  regency  at  the  death  of  James  I.,  (1437.)  He  died  in 
1438,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son  William,  the  sixth  Earl, 
who  was  born  about  1425.  William,  charged  with  am¬ 
bitious  designs  or  contempt  for  the  authority  of  the 
infant  king,  was  beheaded  in  1440  or  1437. 

Douglas,  (Andrew  Ellicott,)  an  American 
archaeologist,  born  at  West  Point,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1819.  He  obtained  from  Indian  mounds  in 
Florida  over  twenty-two  thousand  specimens  of  abo¬ 
riginal  art,  which  he  donated  to  museums  in  New 
York  City. 

Douglas,  (Archibald,)  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  grand¬ 
son  of  George,  above  named,  was  lord  chancellor  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a  powerful,  am¬ 
bitious,  and  lawless  subject.  He  was  called  “  the  Great 
Earl  of  Angus,”  and  also  surnamed  “  Bell-the-Cat.”  He 
had  several  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Gavin,  the  poet  and 
bishop.  (See  separate  notice  below.)  Died  about  1514. 
Archibald  VI.,  grandson  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
son  of  George,  was  lord  chancellor  about  1527.  He 
married  in  1514  Margaret,  queen-dowager  of  James  IV. 
and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  in  1567,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Darnley.  George, 
a  nephew  of  the  sixth  Earl,  inherited  his  title,  and  had 
a  younger  brother,  who  became  Earl  of  Morton,  after¬ 
wards  Regent  Morton  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart. 
William,  the  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Angus,  in  1633  was 
created  Marquis  of  Douglas,  and  his  son  Archibald  was 
created  Earl  of  Ormond  by  Charles  II. 

Douglas,  (Sir  Charles,)  a  Scottish  naval  officer,  the 
father  of  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  He  commanded 
a  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  1775.  In 
1781  he  was  appointed  first  captain  to  Admiral  Rodney, 
and  contributed  to  the  victory  gained  by  him  over  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies,  April  12  of  that  year.  In 
1787  he  was  made  rear-admiral.  Died  in  1789. 

Douglas,  (David,)  an  eminent  Scottish  botanist,  born 
at  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  in  1 798.  Pie  served  an  apprentice- 
4  ship  as  a  gardener,  and  worked  in  the  botanic  garden  of 
*  the  University  of  Glasgow.  About  1823-24  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  as  a  botanical 
collector  in  the  United  States,  and  extended  his  re¬ 
searches  as  far  as  Oregon  and  California.  He  returned 
in  1827  with  many  valuable  acquisitions  for  English 
flower-gardens.  A  few  years  later  he  sailed  for  America 
on  a  similar  mission,  and  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  he  was  killed,  in  1834,  by  a  wild  bull  which  had 
been  entrapped  in  a  pit,  he  himself  having  soon  after 
accidentally  fallen  into  the  same  pit. 

Douglas,  (Gavin  or  Gawin,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
about  1474,  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of 


Angus.  He  finished  his  education  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  entered  the  Church.  In  1515  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  is  founded 
chiefly  on  his  translation  of  Virgil’s  ‘VEneid”  into  Scottish 
verse,  (1513,)  which  was  the  first  version  of  a  classic  into 
any  British  language.  “  This  translation,”  says  Warton, 
“  is  executed  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  several 
books  are  introduced  with  metrical  prologues,  which  are 
often  highly  poetical.”  His  principal  original  poem  is 
“  The  Palace  of  Honour.”  Died  in  1522. 

See  Irving,  “Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets;”  Chambers,  “Bi«*- 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Douglas.  See  Morton,  Earl  of. 

Douglas,  dug'lass,  (Sir  Howard,)  a  British  general, 
born  at  Gosport,  in  Hampshire,  in  1776,  was  a  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas.  He  served  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula  from  1808  to  1812,  and  published  an  “Essay 
on  Military  Bridges,”  (1816.)  Plis  “  Treatise  on  Naval 
Gunnery,”  approved  by  the  admiralty,  was  published 
in  1819,  (4th  edition,  1855.)  He  was  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick  from  1823  to  1829,  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1842,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general  in  1851.  Died 
in  November,  1861. 

See  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1863. 

Douglas,  (James,)  ninth  and  last  Earl  of,  a  brother 
of  William  the  eighth  Earl,  raised  an  army  against  the 
king,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  until  his  death 
in  1488. 

Douglas,  (James,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  anato¬ 
mist,  born  in  1675,  resided  and  practised  in  London. 
He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  a  writer 
on  anatomy,  and  became  physician  to  the  king.  He  lec¬ 
tured  many  years  on  anatomy  and  surgery.  Haller,  who 
visited  him,  calls  him  a  “  learned  and  skilful  person.”  Hp 
published  a  “  Description  of  the  Peritonaeum,”  “  Myogra- 
phiae  comparatae  Specimen,”  (1707,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1742. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Douglas,  (John,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Infirmary.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  lithotomist,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
professional  works,  among  which  is  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Utility  of  Bark  as  a  Remedy  for  Mortification.” 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Douglas,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish  bishop,  born  in 
Fifeshire  in  1721.  He  was  eminent  for  learning  and 
literary  ability.  In  1750  he  published  a  “Vindication 
of  Milton  from  Lauder’s  Charge  of  Plagiarism,”  and  in 
1754  “The  Criterion  of  Miracles,”  in  which  he  refuted 
the  sophistries  of  Hume.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  king’s  chaplains  in  1761,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1787, 
and  of  Salisbury  in  1791.  As  a  member  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Club,  he  is  noticed  in  Goldsmith’s  “  Retaliation” 
in  these  terms : 

“  Here  Douglas  retires,  from  his  toils  to  relax. 

The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks.” 

Died  in  1807. 

See  a  “  Memoir  of  Bishop  Douglas,”  prefixed  to  his  Select  Works 
by  W.  Macdonald.  1820. 

Douglas,  (Robert  Kennaway,)  a  British  Sinologist, 
born  near  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  August  23,  1838.  He 
was,  1858-64,  in  the  British  service  in  China,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Chinese  library  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Chinese  in  King’s  College,  London.  He  w.rote  a 
“Life  of  Jenghiz  Khan,”  (1877,)  “Confucianism  and 
Taouism,”  (1880,)  “China,”  (1882,)  and  other  works. 

Douglas,  (Stephen  Arnold,)  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Brandon,  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  in  April,  1813. 
He  studied  in  an  academy  at  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
from  1830  to  1833.  Me  adopted  the  profession  of  law, 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1833,  and  began  to  practise  at 
Jacksonville.  He  soon  became  an  active  politician  and 
a  popular  orator  of  the  Democratic  party,  who,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  small  stature,  gave  him  the  name  of  “the 
Little  Giant.”  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  1838, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  In  the  canvass  for 
President  in  1840  he  distinguished  nimself  as  a  “stump 
speaker.”  He  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois  in  February,  1841.  In  1843  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  advocated  the  annex* 
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ation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  He  represented  Illinois 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  March,  1847,  to 
1853,  during  which  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  territories.  He  married  a  Miss  Martin  in  1847. 

He  supported  Clay’s  “Compromise  measures”  of 
1850,  and  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  maintained  that  Congress  should  not  inter¬ 
fere,  but  that  the  people  of  each  territory  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  a  free  State  or 
a  slave  State.  This  was  called  the  doctrine  of  “  Popular 
Sovereignty,”  of  which  Douglas  was  the  reputed  author. 
He  was  re-elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  1853-59.  In  January,  1854,  he  re- 
orted  from  the  committee  on  territories  an  important 
ill  to  organize  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
This  bill,  which  was  afterwards  passed,  and  by  which  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  produced  a  great 
excitement,  and  was  denounced  by  many  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  on  this  account  separated  from  their  party. 

In  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1856,  Buch¬ 
anan  and  Douglas  were  rival  candidates  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  which  the  former  obtained.  Douglas  opposed  the 
admission  of  Kansas  in  1857  under  the  Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  was  thus  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
President  Buchanan  and  a  majority  of  his  party  in  the 
Senate.  This  affair  caused  a  division  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  those  who  acted  with  Douglas  were  styled 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrats.  Henceforth  Buchanan  and 
Douglas  were  bitter  enemies.  In  1858  Illinois  was  the 
arena  of  a  memorable  contest  between  Douglas  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  were  competitors  for  the  office 
of  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  canvassed  the  State 
in  joint  discussions  at  various  places.  (See  Lincoln, 
^Abraham.)  Douglas  gained  his  election  as  Senator, 
receiving  54  votes  out  of  100. 

He  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  as  candidate  for  President  at  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  which  met  at  Charleston  in  April,  i860.  This 
convention  adopted  a  platform  which  was  in  accordance 
with  his  policy  and  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  extreme 
Southern  politicians.  The  delegations  of  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Florida  then  withdrew  from  the  convention.  On  the 
first  ballot  Douglas  received  145  votes,  and  no  other 
candidate  received  more  than  42.  Having  taken  more 
than  fifty  ballots  without  effecting  a  nomination,  the 
convention  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  June.  He 
received  181  votes  at  Baltimore,  and  was  declared  the 
regular  nominee.  The  seceders  nominated  John  C.  Breck¬ 
inridge,  and  thus  rendered  the  election  of  Douglas  almost 
hopeless.  The  latter,  however,  advocated  his  cause  by 
many  public  speeches  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  At  the  end  of  the  contest  Douglas  received 
only  twelve  electoral  votes.  After  the  rebellion  began, 
he  supported  the  government  in  efforts  to  suppress  it. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  he  made  a  patriotic  speech 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  before  the  legislature.  He  died 
at  Chicago  in  June,  1861,  leaving  several  children. 

See  J.  W.  Shhahan,  “  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,”  i860. 

Douglas,  (Sylvester,)  Lord  Glenbervie,  a  Scottish 
lawyer,  born  at  Ellon  in  1743,  lived  in  England.  He 
attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  published  “  Re¬ 
ports  in  King’s  Bench,”  which  are  high  authority.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1793,  was  made  Lord 
Glenbervie  in  1800,  and  held  several  high  civil  offices. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lord  North. 
He  was  repeatedly  elected  to  Parliament.  Died  in  1823. 

Douglas,  (William,)  Lord  of  Nithsdale,  called  “the 
Black  Douglas,”  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  English. 
He  was  assassinated  by  Lord  Clifford,  about  1390. 

Douglas,  (William,)  eighth  Earl  of,  was  an  im¬ 
perious  and  turbulent  person.  Having  defied  the  royal 
authority,  he  was  killed  by  King  James  II.  during  a 
conference  in  1452. 

Douglas,  (William,)  first  Marquis  of,  the  son  of 
the  tenth  Earl  of  Angus,  was  created  a  marquis  in  1633. 
His  sen  Archibald  became  Earl  of  Ormond;  his  second 
son,  William,  was  made  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and,  after  his 
marriage  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  obtained  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Hamilton.  (See  Hamilton.)  The 
third  Marquis  of  Douglas  was  made  Duke  of  Douglas, 


and  died  in  1761,  when  the  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  the  marquisate  devolved  on  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  Dukes  of  Queensberry  are  also  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Douglas. 

Douglas,  (Sir  William,)  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  was 
a  natural  son  of  “  the  good  Sir  James,”  and  was  called 
“  England’s  scourge  and  Scotland’s  bulwark.”  He  was 
assassinated  in  1353. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Douglas,  (Sir  William,)  of  Glenbervie,  a  son  of 
Archibald  “  Bell-the-Cat,”  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  (1513.)  His  brother  George,  Master  of 
Angus,  was  also  killed  in  the  same  battle. 

Douglas,  (Sir  William  Fettes,)  a  British  ar¬ 
tist,  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  29,  1822.  He  died 
July  20,  1891. 

Douglass,  dug'lass,  (David  Bates,)  LL.D.,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  engineer,  born  in  Pompton,  New  Jersey,  in  179a 
He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
engineering,  etc.  at  West  Point.  He  was  chief  engineer 
in  projecting  the  New  York  Croton  Aqueduct  in  1833 
-34,  and  president  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  from  1840 
to  1844.  Died  in  1849. 

Douglass,  dug'lass,  (Frederick,)  a  distinguished 
American  orator,  originally  a  mulatto  slave,  born  in  Tal¬ 
bot  county,  Maryland,  about  1817.  He  escaped  from 
his  master  in  1838,  and  went  to  New  Bedford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  About  1841  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  against 
slavery,  which  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  He  published  his  Autobiography  in 
1845,  after  which  he  visited  England,  where  he  made 
anti-slavery  speeches  and  drew  large  audiences  by  his 
earnest  and  brilliant  eloquence.  He  edited  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  paper  called  “The  North  Star.”  He  became 
successively  secretary  of  the  commission  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  (1871,)  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  United  States  marshal  for  the  District, 
(1877-81,)  recorder  of  deeds,  (1881-86,)  and  minister 
to  Hayti,  (1889-91.)  Died  February  20,  1895. 

See  “My  Bondage  and  my  Freedom,”  by  Frederick  Douglass. 

Doujat,  doo'zhl',  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  scholar 
and  jurist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1606.  In  1650  he  was 
received  in  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1655  was  ap¬ 
pointed  doctor-regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Paris, 
and  afterwards  historiographer  of  France.  He  wrote  a 
“  History  of  Canon  Law,”  (1677,)  and  other  works,  and 
edited  Livy  “ad  usum  Delphini.”  Died  in  1688. 

See  Taisand,  ‘‘Vies  des  Jurisconsultes.” 

Doulcet.  See  Pont£coulant. 

Doulet-Sh&h  or  Douletschah,  dow'let-shSfr,  a 
Persian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  wrote  “  Memons 
of  Persian  and  Arabian  Poets,”  (1487.) 

Doul'ton,  (Sir  Henry,)  born  at  Lambeth,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1820,  entered  his  father’s  pottery  at  fifteen, 
and  in  1848  started  works  near  Dudley,  which  became 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  revival  in  art  pottery 
was  mainly  due  to  him,  and  since  1870  the  Doulton 
ware  has  gained  the  highest  awards  at  exhibitions 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  knighted  in  1877. 

Doultreman.  See  Oultreman,  d\ 

Dounot,  doo'no',  a  French  mathematician  and  jurist, 
born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  produced  the  first  complete  French 
version  of  “Euclid,”  (1610.)  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Descartes.  Died  in  1640. 

Dourga.  See  Durga. 

Douri,  doo're',  (Fr£min,)  a  French  scholar  and  poet, 
born  in  Normandy  in  1512  ;  died  in  1578. 

Dousa,  or  Van  der  Does,  vtn  d?r  doos,  written 
also  Douza,  (Jan,)  Lord  of  Noordwyck,  a  distinguished 
Dutch  Protestant  statesman  and  scholar,  born  at  Noord- 
wyk  in  1545.  He  concurred  in  the  efforts  to  liberate 
Holland  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  was  governor  of 
Leyden  in  1574  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards 
He  displayed  wisdom  and  firmness  in  this  memorable 
siege.  After  the  siege  was  raised,  the  University  of 
Leyden  was  founded  by  his  agency,  and  he  was  chcses 
first  curator.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  Holland.  Dousa  and  his  son  John  wrote 
the  “Annals  of  Holland,”  in  Latin  verse  and  prose, 
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(1601,)  which  added  to  his  high  reputation.  He  was 
a  diligent  student  of  history,  and  wrote  Latin  odes  for 
recreation.  He  also  published  notes  on  Horace  and 
other  classics.  Died  in  1604. 

Dousa,  (Jan,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1571, 
was  proficient  in  the  languages  and  sciences.  He  was 
chosen  librarian  of  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1591, 
assisted  his  father  in  the  “Annals  of  Holland,”  and  wrote 
the  first  part  of  an  admired  Latin  poem  on  astronomy, 
(“  Rerum  Coelestium  Liber,”)  which  was  not  finished 
when  he  died  prematurely  in  1596.  Joseph  J.  Scaliger 
lamented  his  death  in  an  “  Epicedium.” 

Douven,  dow'ven  or  doo'ven,  (John  Francis,)  a 
skilful  portrait-painter,  born  at  Roermont,  near  Cleves. 
in  1656.  He  removed  to  Dusseldorf  about  1684,  and 
afterwards  worked  in  Vienna,  Denmark,  and  Florence. 
He  received  the  title  of  first  painter  to  the  emperor 
Leopold,  and  is  said  to  have  painted  three  emperors, 
five  kings,  and  seven  queens.  Died  at  Prague  in  1710. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Douville,  doo'v£l',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  tra¬ 
veller,  born  in  Manche  in  1794.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1831,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  with  an  account 
of  pretended  discoveries  in  Congo,  and  published  a  book 
called  “Travels  in  Congo,”  (1832,)  which  was  at  first 
leceived  with  favour  by  the  learned,  who  were  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  had  been  deceived.  He  visited  in  1833 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed. 

Douvre,  de,  deh  doo'ver,  (Thomas,)  born  in  1027, 
became  Archbishop  of  York  in  1070.  Died  in  1100. 

Douw.  See  Dow. 

Douza.  See  Dousa. 

Dovalle,  do'vtl',  (Charles,)  a  distinguished  French 
poet,  born  at  Montreuil-Bellay  in  1807,  was  the  author  of 
an  admired  poem,  entitled  “  L’Oratoire  du  Jardin,”  and 
a  song  on  Liberty,  which  was  commended  by  B^ranger. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  M.  Mira  in  1829. 

See  “Nouvelle  Bio^raphie  G4n£rale.” 

Dove,  do'veh,  (Alfred,)  a  German  historian,  a  son  of 
H.  \V.  Dove,  was  born  April  4, 1844.  He  studied  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  and  Berlin,  and  in  1874  was  called  to  Breslau  as 
professor  of  history.  A  large  part  of  his  writings  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

Dove,  do'veh,  (Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  an  eminent 
German  meteorologist,  born  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  in 
1803,  became  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1829.  He  made  extensive  observations  and 
researches  into  the  laws  of  climate  and  atmospheric 
phenomena,  and  published  many  works,  among  which 
are  “Meteorological  Researches,”  (1837,)  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Electricity  of  Induction,”  (1843,)  and  “On  Elec¬ 
tricity,”  (1848.)  Died  at  Berlin,  April  4,  1879. 

Dover,  Lord.  See  Ellis,  (George  J.  Wellbore 
Agar.) 

Dovizi  or  Dovizio.  See  Bibbiena. 

D6w,  (Alexander,)  Colonel,  a  Scottish  writer,  born 
at  Crieff,  became  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bencoolen. 
He  published  a  “History  of  Hindostan,”  (1767,)  from 
the  Persian  of  Ferishta,  preceded  by  an  “  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Bengal,”  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  Despotism  in  Hindostan,”  which  are  works 
of  merit  and  display  much  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
literature.  Died  in  1779. 

Dow  or  Douw,  dow,  (Gerard,)  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1613.  In  the  school 
of  Rembrandt  he  made  himself  expert  in  colouring  and 
chiaroscuro.  He  sought  the  ideal  perfection  in  minute 
precision  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  finish,  which  he  be 
stowed  on  all  the  most  trivial  accessories  of  the  picture. 
It  is  said  that  he  spent  three  days  in  finishing  a  broom- 
handle.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  z  microscope  that  one 
can  appreciate  his  exact  imitation  of  nature  in  all  its 
minutiae.  His  works  are  marvels  of  technical  skill,  bit 
not  of  inventive  genius.  He  chose  his  subjects  from  the 
scenes  of  common  life.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“The  Dutch  Cook,”  “The  Dropsical  Woman,”  “The 
Charlatan,”  and  “The  Village  Grocer.”  Hi’s  paint¬ 
ings,  though  of  small  dimensions,  command  high  prices. 
Mieris  was  his  most  noted  pupil.  Dow  resembled  Rem¬ 
brandt  in  harmony  of  colour,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 


Rembrandtesque  effects  notwithstanding  his  excessive 
elaboration.  Died  at  Leyden  in  1680. 

Dow,  (John  Melmoth,)  naturalist,  was  born  at 
New  York  in  1827.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  cruised 
as  a  sea  captain  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
during  which  he  made  active  explorations,  and  dis¬ 
covered  and  named  about  two  hundred  new  species  of 
fishes,  also  a  new  species  of  tapir  in  Guatemala.  Died 
November  4,  1892. 

D6w,  (Lorenzo,)  an  eccentric  Methodist  preacher, 
born  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  in  1777.  He  preached  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  England.  He 
was  noted  for  his  earnestness  and  courage,  as  well  as  for 
some  singularities  of  dress  and  expression.  He  died  in 
1834,  leaving  a  journal  of  his  life  and  travels. 

Dow,  (Neal,)  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  “  Maine 
Law,”  was  bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  about  1803.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  in 
which  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits.  He  was  twice  mayor  of  Portland. 
He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862. 
He  died  October  2,  1897. 

DQwd'adl,  (George,)  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1543.  The  pope  refused  to 
confirm  this  nomination ;  but  Dowdall  occupied  the  see 
for  some  years.  Died  in  1558. 

Dow'den,  (Edward,)  LL.D.,  an  Irish  scholar  and 
poet,  born  at  Cork,  May  3,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  became  professor  of 
oratory  and  English  literature  in  1867.  He  has  published 
“  Shakespere,  his  Mind  and  Art,”  (1872,)  the  in¬ 
valuable  Shakespere  primer,  (1877,)  “Studies  in 
Literature,”  (two  series,  1878-95,)  “Introduction  to 
Shakespere,”  (1893,)  “Poems,”  (1896,)  etc. 

D5w'land,  (John,)  an  English  musician,  born  in  or 
near  London  in  1562,  was  a  friend  of  Shakspeare.  He 
composed  songs,  airs,  etc.,  and  wrote  several  treatises 
on  music.  Died  after  1625. 

D5w'l$r,  (Bennet,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Ohio  county,  Virginia,  in  1 797,  graduated  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  in  1827.  He  settled  in  New  Orleans 
about  1835,  and,  by  his  numerous  experiments  on  the 
human  body,  made  discoveries  in  relation  to  muscular 
contractility,  capillary  circulation,  etc.  Died  in  1879. 

Ddw'ling,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born  at 
Pevensey,  England,  May  12,  1807.  He  came  in  1832  to 
the  United  States  and  was  ordained,  and  held  pastor¬ 
ates  mostly  in  New  York  city.  Among  his  works  are 
a  “  History  of  Romanism,”  “  Power  of  Illustration,” 
“  Nights  and  Mornings,”  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists,”  etc.  Died  at  Middletown,  New  York,  July  4,  1878. 

Dowling,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at  Clon¬ 
mel,  June  3,  1846.  He  became  a  journalist.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Mystery  of  Killard,”  (1879,)  “The 
Weird  Sisters,”  etc.  Died  in  1898. 

Downame.  See  Downham. 

Downe,  d5wn,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Jewel.  He  published  sermons, 
(1633.)  and  other  works. 

Downes,  downz,  [Lat.  Dun/e'us,]  (Andrew,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar,  born  in  Shropshire  about  1550,  becai*e 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1586,  and  was  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  He  published  “  Prelec¬ 
tions  on  Lysias,”  (1593.)  Died  in  1627. 

Downes,  downz,  (John,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  in  1786.  He  served  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Essex,  under  Captain  Porter,  in  the  war 
against  Great  Britain,  (1812-14,)  after  which  he  fought 
with  distinction  against  the  Algerines.  About  1817  he 
became  a  captain.  He  obtained  in  1832  command  of  a 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  destroyed  Quallah 
Batoo,  in  Sumatra,  in  retaliation  for  an  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  on  an  American  vessel.  Died  in  1855. 

Dow/ney,  (Edmund,)  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland, 
July  24,  1856,  has  published  many  stories  under  the 
nom-de-plume  of  F.  M.  Allen.  Some  of  these  are 
“Through  Green  Glasses,”  (1887,)  “  Round  Tower 
of  Babel,”  (1892,)  “Pinches  of  Salt,”  (1895?)  and 
“The  Ugly  Man,”  (1896.) 

Downham,  down'am,  or  Downame,  (George,) 
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an  English  theologian,  born  at  Chester.  He  professed 
logic  at  Cambridge,  was  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Derry  in  1616.  He  wrote  “The 
Pope  the  Antichrist,”  (“Papa  Antichristus,”  1603,)  a 
“Treatise  on  Justification,”  (1623,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1634. 

Dowaham,  (John,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
a  clergyman,  and  author  of  several  approved  religious 
works,  one  of  which  is  “  The  Christian  Warfare,”  (1609- 
18.)  Died  in  1652. 

Dbwn'ing,  (Andrew  Jackson,)  a  distinguished 
American  landscape-gardener  and  pomologist,  born  at 
Newburg,  New  York,  in  October,  1815.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  nurseryman,  and  his  tastes  early  led  him  to  the 
study  of  botany,  rural  architecture,  and  kindred  pursuits. 
About  1841  he  published  an  excellent  “Treatise  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape-Gardening,”  which 
was  received  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  His  “Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America” 
(1845)  was  very  successful,  and  had  passed  through  four¬ 
teen  editions  in  1852.  He  also  produced  a  work  called 
“  Cottage  Residences,”  and  was  editor  of  “  The  Horti¬ 
culturist,”  a  monthly  published  at  Albany,  from  1846 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  passenger  on  the  North  River 
steamboat  Henry  Clay  on  the  28th  of  July,  1852,  and 
was  drowned  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  vessel.  In  1854  a  collection  of  his  “Rural  Essays” 
was  published,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author  by  George 
W.  Curtis.  As  a  landscape-gardener  Mr.  Downing  stood 
re-eminent  among  his  countrymen ;  and  he  probably 
ad  few  superiors  in  this  department  even  in  Europe. 
His  writings  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction 
and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  rural  architecture  and  other 
rural  improvements  in  America. 

Dbwn'm^u,  (Hugh,)  M.D.,  an  English  poet,  born 
near  Exeter  in  1740.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Baliol  Col¬ 
lege,  and  practised  medicine  at  Exeter.  He  wrote  several 
dramas,  and  “Infancy,  a  Poem,”  (1774-88,)  which  ran 
through  seven  editions  in  his  lifetime.  Died  in  1809. 

Doyen,  dw&'ySN',  (Gabriel  Francois,)  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1726,  was  a  pupil  of 
Vanloo.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1746 
studied  in  Rome  about  seven  years,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  produced  a  successful  picture  of  the  “  Death 
of  Virginia,”  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1758. 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  the  picture  of  “  Sainte- 
Genevieve  des  Ardents,”  which  is  called  his  master-piece. 
About  1790  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  the 
empress  Catherine  employed  him  to  adorn  her  palaces. 
Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1806. 

Doyle,  (Arthur  Conan,)  novelist,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  May  22,  1859.  He  studied  and  practised 
medicine,  but  devoted  himself  wholly  to  authorship  in 
1890.  His  ingenious  detective  stories,  “The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes”  and  “  Memoirs  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,”  gave  him  a  wide-spread  reputation. 
His  other  works  are  mainly  historical  novels,  and  in¬ 
clude  “  Micah  Clarke,”  “The  White  Company,” 
“The  Refugees,”  “Brigadier  Gerard,”  etc. 

Doyle,  doil,  (Sir  Charles  William,)  a  general,  born 
in  Ireland,  entered  the  British  army  about  1793.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  Spain  between  1808  and  1812,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Spanish  army.  For 
his  conduct  at  Valenciennes  and  Lannois  he  was  made  a 
knight-commander  of  the  Guelph  in  1819.  He  became 
a  major-general  in  1815,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1837. 
Died  in  1843. 

Doyle,  (Francis  Hastings,)  an  English  poet, 
was  born  near  Tadcaster,  August  22,  1810.  He  filled 
the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1867-77,  and  published 
several  volumes  of  verse.  Died  June  8,  1888. 

Doyle,  (James,)  a  learned  Irish  Catholic  priest,  born 
about  1786,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  1819. 
He  wrote  a  “  Letter  to  Daniel  O’Connell  on  the  Poor- 
Laws  of  Ireland,”  a  “Vindication  of  the  Religious  and 
Civil  Principles  of  the  Irish  Catholics,”  (1823,)  and 
several  polemical  treatises.  Died  in  1834. 

Doyle,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  general,  born  in  Dublin 
tfbout  1 756.  He  made  several  campaigns  in  America. 


In  1796  he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  soon  after  was 
secretary-at-war  in  Ireland.  He  served  as  brigadier  - 
general  in  Egypt  in  180a  He  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1808,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  full  general 
several  years  later.  Died  in  1834. 

Doyle,  (Richard,)  an  English  artist,  distinguished 
in  caricature,  was  born  in  London  in  1826.  He  was  a  son 
of  Mr.  John  Doyle,  an  artist.  He  contributed  humor¬ 
ous  and  satirical  designs  to  the  London  “  Punch”  for 
some  years,  and  illustrated  Thackeray’s  “Newcomes,” 
“  The  Continental  Tour  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,” 
etc.  Died  December  11,  1883. 

D’Oyly,  doi'le,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  1778.  He  became  rector  of  Buxted  in  1815, 
of  Lambeth  and  Sundridge  in  1820.  He  made  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  and  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons.  Dr.  D’Oyly  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Mant  prepared  an  annotated  Bible,  published  in  1814  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  whicn 
had  a  large  sale.  Died  in  1846. 

Dozy,  do'ze,  ?  (Reinhart,)  a  Dutch  Orientalist,  bora 
at  Leyden  in  1820.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
Leyden  in  1850,  and  wrote  several  works  which  attest 
his  extensive  attainments  and  critical  judgment.  Among 
these  is  “Researches  into  the  Political  and  Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1849.)  Died  in  1883. 

Drabicius,  dRi-bit'se-hs,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German 
visionary  or  impostor,  born  in  Moravia  in  1587,  pretended 
to  be  a  prophet.  He  was  executed  at  Presburg  in  1671. 

Draclimann,  dR§.k'm3.n,  (Holger  Henrik  Her- 
holdt,)  a  Danish  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen,  October 
9,  1846.  He  published  “Digte,”  (1872,)  “Dampede 
Melodier,”  (1875,)  and  other  volumes  of  verse,  besides 
various  novels,  among  which  are  “Ungt  Blod”  (1876) 
and  “Derovre  fra  Gransen,”  (1877.) 

Dra'co  or  Dra'con,  [Gr.  Apaxcjv  ;  Fr.  Dracon,  dR&'- 
kdN',]  an  Athenian  legislator,  celebrated  for  his  sangui¬ 
nary  penal  code,  was  archon  in  the  39th  Olympiad,  about 
624  B.c.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  written  laws 
among  the  Athenians,  and  made  even  the  least  theft  a 
capital  crime,  so  that,  as  Demades  remarked,  “  his  laws 
seemed  to  be  written  with  blood  instead  of  ink.” 

See  Grote,  “  History  of  Greece Thirlwall,  “  History  oi 
Greece;”  Carl  F.  Hermann,  “Disputatio  de  Dracone  Legislator# 
Attico,”  1849. 

Dracon.  See  Draco. 

Draconites,  dR^-ko-nee'tfis,  (Johann,)  a  German 
Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Carlstadt  in  1494 ;  died  in  1566. 

Dracontius,  dra-kon'she-ijs,  a  Latin  poet  of  Spain, 
wrote  a  poem  called  “  Hexaemeron,”  describing  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Died  about  450  a.d. 

Draeseke.  See  Draseke. 

Draeseke,  dRa'seh-keh,  (Felix,)  a  German  musical 
composer  and  writer,  born  at  Coburg  in  1835.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  piano-forte  pieces,  etc.,  and  a 
treatise  on  modulation.  His  works  are  at  times  eccentric, 
but  show  fine  talents.  He  is  one  of  a  circle  known  as 
“the  New  German  School.” 

Draexler-Manfred.  See  Draxler. 

Draghi,  dRl'gee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  composer  of 
dramatic  music,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1642,  was  noted  for 
prolific  talent.  Died  in  1707. 

Draghi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Genoa;  died  in  1712. 

Dra-go'ma-nof,  (Mikhail,)  a  Malo-Russian  author 
and  politician,  born  in  1841  at  Gadjatsch,  in  the 
Ukraine.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  “  Little 
Russian”  and  Cossack  origin.  He  studied  at  Kiev, 
where  in  1870  he  was  chosen  a  professor,  but  in  1876  he 
had  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Geneva  and 
began  the  publication  of  socialistic  books,  at  the  same 
time  giving  great  attention  to  the  language,  literature, 
history,  and  ethnography  of  his  native  Malo-Russian 
district.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Russiaa 
movement  in  the  Ukraine. 

Dragoncino,  dRi-gon-chee'no,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
an  Italian  poet,  flourished  about  1500. 

Dragonetti,  dRi-go-net'tee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
player  on  the  double  bass,  born  at  Venice  in  1763-  After 
performing  in  various  Italian  cities,  he  went  to  London 
in  1794,  and  was  received  with  so  much  favour  that  he 
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remained  there,  with  only  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
continent,  until  his  death,  April  16,  1846. 

Dragonetti,  dRd-go-net'tee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  liter- 
ary  journalist,  born  at  Aquila  about  1800;  died  in  1871. 

Dragut,  dri'gut,  a  Turkish  corsair,  born  in  Natolia, 
rose  to  high  command  in  the  navy  under  Barbarossa. 
He  committed  many  piracies  against  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  and  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese 
admiral  Doria,  but  was  liberated  after  a  few  years’  deten¬ 
tion.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Gerbes 
in  1560,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Malta  in  1565. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs Bran- 
tGmk,  “  Vie  de  Dragut ;”  Prescott,  “  History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  ii. 

Drake,  (Charles  Daniel,)  an  American  jurist,  born 
at  Cincinnati,  April  11,  1811.  He  was  a  son  of  Daniel 
Drake.  He  entered  the  navy,  but  in  1833  was  admitted 
to  the  Cincinnati  bar,  and  soon  removed  to  Saint  Louis. 
He  was  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  1867-71, 
and  became  chief-justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  in  1871.  His  writings  include  the  “Law  of 
Attachments,”  (1854,)  and  a  “Life  of  Daniel  Drake,” 
(1871.)  Died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31,  1892. 

Drake,  (Daniel,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  in  1785.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  1816.  He  was  connected  at  different  periods  with 
the  schools  of  medicine  in  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  Philadelphia.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts 
that  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  founded  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1819.  Dr.  Drake  was  distinguished  as  a 
lecturer.  He  edited  for  many  years  the  “  Western  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medical  Science,”  published  at  Cincinnati.  He 
was  also  author  of  various  medical  and  other  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  “  Systematic  Treatise  on 
the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  In¬ 
dian,  and  Esquimaux,”  (2  vols.  8vo,  1850-54.)  Died  at 
Cincinnati  in  1852. 

See  E.  D.  Mansfield,  “Life  ofD.  Drake,”  1855 ;  S.  D.  Gross, 
“American  Medical  Biography.” 

Drake,  (Sir  Francis,)  a  celebrated  English  navigator 
and  naval  hero,  born  in  Devonshire  about  1540.  After 
learning  navigation  in  the  coasting-trade,  he  commanded 
a  vessel  in  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  disastrous  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  Main  in  1567,  in  which  he  lost  all  his 
property.  In  1570,  with  a  commission  from  the  queen, 
he  cruised  with  some  success  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  1572  he  sailed  with  two  vessels 
on  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  Spanish  shipping 
and  settlements  of  America,  from  which  he  returned 
next  year  with  prizes  of  great  value.  From  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  he  had  obtained  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
With  five  small  vessels,  in  December,  1577,  he  embarked 
on  a  buccaneering  enterprise  to  the  Pacific  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  He  obtained  immense  treasures  by 
plunder  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic,  sailed  northward  as  far 
as  48  degrees  north.  Failing  in  this  design,  he  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  steered  across  the  ocean  to 
the  Moluccas,  and  came  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1579,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Drake  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  dined  on  board  his 
vessel  at  Deptford  and  directed  the  *ship  to  be  preserved 
as  a  monument  of  his  memorable  achievement.  He  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  in  1587,  and  sent  to 
“singe  the  King  of  Spain’s  beard,” — that  is,  to  burn  his 
ships  in  the  Spanish  harbours.  In  the  port  of  Cadiz  he 
burnt,  sunk,  or  captured  one  hundred  vessels  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  In  the  next  year,  as  vice- 
admiral,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  English 
over  the  Invincible  Armada.  He  was  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1592.  In  1595  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
against  the  West  Indies,  and  the  command  was  divided 
between  Drake  and  Hawkins,  who  disagreed  and  conse¬ 
quently  failed.  After  losing  many  men  by  disease,  Drake 
died  near  Puerto  Bello  in  1595. 

See  Barrow,  “Life,  Voyages,  etc.  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,”  1843  ; 
Samuel  Clarke,  “Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,”  1671 :  Campbell, 
“Lives  of  British  Admirals;”  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,” 
vr  1.  ii.  chap.  xi. ;  Samuel  Johnson,  “  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,” 
London,  1767;  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign  ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1844. 


Drake,  (Francis,)  an  English  surgeon  and  antiquary 
of  York.  He  published  “  The  History  and  Antiquity  of 
the  City  of  York,”  (1736.)  Died  in  1770. 

Drake,  (Francis  Samuel,)  an  American  author,  son 
of  S.  G.  Drake,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Northwood, 
New  Plampshire,  February  22,  1828.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “Dictionary  of  American  Biography,”  (1872,) 
“Memorials  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  (1873,)  “Life  of  Henry  Knox,”  (1873,)  “The 
Town  of  Roxbury,”  (1878,)  “Indian  History  for  Young 
Folks,”  (1883,)  “The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,” 
(1884,)  etc.  Died  February  22,  1885. 

Drake,  dRi'keh,  (Friedrich,)  a  celebrated  Geiman 
sculptor,  born  at  Pyrmont  in  1805.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  Rauch  in  Berlin.  One  of  his  early  works,  a  “  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child,”  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  his  allegorical 
group  of  the  “Eight  Provinces  of  Prussia,”  (1844,)  and 
by  marble  statues,  busts,  and  statuettes  of  eminent  Ger¬ 
mans,  among  which  are  the  Humboldts,  Rauch,  Oken, 
and  Frederick  William  III.  Died  April  7,  1882. 

Drake,  (James,)  M.D.,  an  English  physician  and  po¬ 
litical  writer,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1667.  He  published 
in  1702  “The  History  of  the  Last  Parliament,”  and  soon 
after  “  Historia  Anglo-Scotica,”  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Scots  and  was  burnt  by  the  hangman.  He  wrote 
several  other  works  in  favour  of  Toryism ;  also  a  “New 
System  of  Anatomy,”  a  work  of  merit.  Died  in  1707. 

Drake,  (Joseph  Rodman,)  an  American  poet,  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  August,  1795,  was  educated 
at  Columbia  College.  He  studied  medicine,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Eckford  about  1816.  In  1819  he  wrote  hu¬ 
morous  and  satirical  verses  which  were  published  in  the 
“  Evening  Post”  under  the  signature  of  “  Croaker.”  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  His 
principal  works  are  “The Culprit  Fay,”  a  beautiful  ima¬ 
ginative  poem,  and  the  much-admired  verses  on  “  The 
American  Flag,”*  (1819.)  He  died  prematurely  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1820,  in  New  York,  leaving  one  daughter,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Commodore  De  Kay. 
Halleck  wrote  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory. 

See  Griswold,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America ;”  Duyckinck, 
“Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature.” 

Drake,  (Nathan,)  M.D.,  an  English  critic  and  essay¬ 
ist,  bom  at  York  in  1766.  From  1792  until  his  death  he 
practised  medicine  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  and  produced 
numerous  excellent  literary  works,  among  which  are 
“Literary  Hours,”  (1798,)  “Essays  illustrative  of  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,”  (1805,)  and  “Shak- 
speare  and  his  Times,”  (1817.)  Of  the  last,  Archdeacon 
Nares  says,  “No  work  has  hitherto  appeared  in  which 
so  much  of  agreeable  and  well-digested  information  on 
this  subject  will  be  found,  as  in  this  masterly  production. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.”  He  published  some  pro¬ 
fessional  treatises.  Died  in  1836. 

Drake,  (Samuel  Adams,)  an  American  author,  a  son 
of  S.  G.  Drake,  was  born  in  1833.  He  has  published 
“  Around  the  Hub,”  “  Old  Landmarks  and  Historic 
Personages,”  “  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England 
Coast,”  etc. 

Drake,  (Samuel  Gardner,)  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1798,  became  a 
bookseller  in  Boston.  He  published  “  Indian  Biography,” 
(1832,)  “The  Book  of  the  Indians,  or  History  and  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,”  (1833,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1875. 

Drakenberg,  dRi'ken-bSRg',  (Christian  Jacobsen,) 
a  Norwegian,  remarkable  for  longevity  and  strength, 
born  at  Blomsholm  in  1626.  He  served  as  a  common 
sailor  about  fifty  years,  and  was  held  as  a  slave  by  the 
Algerines  and  others  about  sixteen  yeais.  At  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  he  married,  and  several  years 
later  was  able  to  perform  long  journeys  on  foot  Died 
in  1772,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 

DrakenbordtdRjL'k^n-boRK'ff  Arnold,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1684.  He  was  educated 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  In  1704  he  wrote  “  De  Praefectis 


*  The  last  four  lines  of  “  The  American  Flag”  were  written  by 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 
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Urbis,”  a  treatise  on  the  office  of  prefect  in  Rome,  by 
which  he  gained  a  high  reputation.  In  1716  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  Utrecht,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Silius  Italicus,  and  one  of  Livy,  which  is  a  master-piece 
of  accuracy  and  erudition.  Died  in  1747. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Dran,  Le.  See  Ledran. 

Drant,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  known  as 
the  first  English  metrical  translator  of  Horace,  in  1567. 
He  published  sermons  and  other  works.  Died  about  1578. 

Drapamaud,  dRf'ptR'no',  (Jacques  Philippe  Ray¬ 
mond,)  a  French  naturalist  and  linguist,  born  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  1772.  He  was  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Montpellier,  and  wrote  many  scientific  memoirs,  some 
of  which  were  commended  by  the  Institute  of  France. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  “The  Natural  History  of 
Mollusks.”  Died  in  1805. 

Dra/per,  (Andrew  Sloan,)  was  born  at  Westford, 
New  York,  June  21,  1848,  studied  law,  and  began 
practice  in  Albany.  He  was  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  New  York  1886-92,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  instruction  in  Cleveland  1892-94,  and  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1894.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Greater  New  York,  but  declined.  He  has  written 
various  works  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Dra'p^r,  (Henry,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  sci¬ 
entist,  a  son  of  J.  W.  Draper,  (q.  v.,)  was  born  in  Virginia, 
March  7,  1837.  His  mother  was  a  Portuguese  lady  of 
noble  family.  He  studied  in  the  New  York  University, 
and  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1858.  In  i860  he  became 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  academic  department  of 
New  York  University,  and  in  1866-73  held  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  the  same  science  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
university.  He  built  and  equipped  an  astronomical 
observatory,  and  accomplished  much  in  photographic 
astronomy  and  the  investigation  of  solar  and  stellar 
spectra.  Died  in  November,  1882. 

Draper,  (John  Christopher,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  chemist,  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia, 
March  31,  1835.  He  graduated  in  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  New  York  in  1857,  and  held 
a  professorship  of  chemistry  in  that  university,  1858-71, 
and  in  the  medical  school  of  the  same  institution  after 
1866.  Among  his  works  are  “  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene,”  (1871,)  “Hand-Book  of  Natural  Science,” 
(1872,)  “Laboratory  Course  in  Medical  Chemistry,” 
(1882,)  “Medical  Physics,”  (1884,)  etc.  Died  in  1885. 

Dra'p^r,  (John  William,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
chemist  and  physiologist,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1811.  He  came  to  America  in  1833,  and  in  1836 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1839  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  the  University  of  New  York.  He  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  establishing  the  medical  department  of  that 
institution  in  1841,  and  subsequently  became  president 
of  the  scientific  and  medical  departments.  Professor 
Draper  devoted  much  attention  to  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  and  wrote  able  treatises  on  this  subject.  He 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Scien¬ 
tific  Journal.”  Among  his  most  important  works  are  his 
“  Human  Physiology,  Statistical  and  Dynamical,  or  the 
Conditions  and  Course  of  Life  in  Man,”  (8vo,  1856,)  and 
his  “  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,” 
(1863,)  a  work  which  has  received  much  warm  praise  as 
well  as  severe  criticism.  He  also  wrote  “  Thoughts  on 
the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America,”  (1865,)  a  “  History 
of  the  American  Civil  War,”  (2  vols.,  1867-68,)  and  “A 
History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,” 
(1874.)  He  died  January  4,  1882. 

Draper,  (Sir  William,)  a  British  officer,  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1721,  commanded  as  colonel  at  the  capture  of 
Manilla  from  the  Spaniards  in  1763.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  controversy  with  Junius,  against  whom  he  under¬ 
took  to  defend  the  Marquis  of  Granby  in  1769.  Four  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  were  addressed  to  Draper,  who, 
being  foiled  by  the  keen  wit  and  sarcasm  of  his  oppo¬ 


nent,  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel.  The  intem¬ 
perate  and  somewhat  scurrilous  letters  of  Draper  are 
published  with  those  of  his  antagonist  Died  in  1787. 

Drapeyron,  dRlPp^R^N',  (Ludovic,)  a  French  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Limoges,  February  26,  1839.  He  studied 
at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  and  became  an  instructor 
in  history.  He  wrote  “  L’Empereur  Heraclius  et  l’Em- 
pire  Byzantine,”  (1869,)  “Les  Origines  de  la  France  et 
de  l’Allemagne,”  (1868—69,)  “  Organisation  de  l’Austrasie 
et  la  Creation  de  l’Allemagne,”  (1869,)  etc 

Draseke  or  Draeseke,  dRa'zeh-keh,  (Johann  Hein¬ 
rich  Bernhard,)  a  distinguished  German  pulpit  orator, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1774.  He  became  first  preacher 
of  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  in  1832.  He  published 
numerous  sermons,  and  “  Faith,  Love,  and  Hope,”  (1813 ; 
6th  edition,  1834.)  Died  in  1849. 

Draud,  dRowt,  (Georg,)  a  German  bibliographer, 
born  at  Dauernheim  in  1573,  published  “Bibliotheca 
Classica,”  (1611,)  the  most  complete  and  methodical 
bibliography  of  printed  books  that  had  then  appeared. 
Died  about  1630. 

Draxler,  drSx'ler,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  known  also 
by  the  pseudonyms  of  Manfred  and  Draxler-Man- 
fred,  an  Austrian  poet,  born  of  a  Slavic  family  at  Lem¬ 
berg,  June  17,  1806.  He  studied  at  Vienna  and  Leipsic, 
and  afterwards  was  a  journalist  and  theatrical  manager 
in  Germany.  He  wrote  “  Gedichte,”  (1838,)  “  Freud  und 
Leid,”  (1858,)  “  Romanzen,  Lieder  und  Sonette,”  (1826- 
29,)  and  “  Sonnenberg :  Kunden  und  Sagen,”  (1845.) 
Died  at  Darmstadt,  December  31,  1879.  His  works 
never  had  a  high  literary  value,  but  his  later  poems  are 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  their  perfection  of  form. 

Dray'tpn,  (Michael,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Harts- 
hill,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563.  The  events  of  his  early 
life  are  nearly  all  unknown.  He  was  patronized  in  youth 
by  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  he  found 
a  comfortable  home  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
About  1596  he  published  historical  poems,  entitled  “Tbs 
Barons’  Wars”  and  “  England’s  Heroical  Epistles.”  His 
principal  production,  “The  Poly-Olbion,”  (1613,)  is 
greatly  admired,  and  is  regarded  as  good  authority  in 
reference  to  English  antiquities.  It  is  a  poetical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  rivers,  tracts,  mountains,  forests,  etc.  of 
Great  Britain,  with  notices  of  traditions  and  stories 
connected  with  them.  “  Drayton  is  a  sweet  poet,”  says 
Coleridge,  “and  Selden’s  notes  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  ‘Poly-Olbion’  are  well  worth  your  perusal.”  He 
received  the  title  of  poet-laureate  in  1626.  The  next 
year  he  published  several  short  poems,  among  which  is 
his  admirable  “Nymphidia,”  a  fairy  poem.  Died  in  1631. 

“  There  is  probably,”  says  Hallam,  “  no  poem  of  this 
kind  in  any  other  language  comparable  together  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  excellence  to  the  ‘  Polv-Olbion nor  can  any 
one  read  a  portion  of  it  without  admiration  for  its  learned 
and  highly-gifted  author.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe.”) 

Dray'tpn,  (Percival,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  South  Carolina  about  1812,  entered  the  navy 
about  1828.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  commander  in 
1855,  and  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  the  civil 
war.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1862, 
and  commanded  the  monitor  Passaic  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1863.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Admiral  Farragut,  who  selected  him  to  command  his 
flag-ship  in  his  operations  against  the  defences  of  Mobile 
Bay,  August,  1864.  Died  in  August,  1865. 

Drayton,  (William,)  a  judge,  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1733.  He  became,  after  the  Revolution,  an  associate 
justice  of  his  native  State,  and  a  judge  under  the  Federal 
government.  Died  in  179°* 

Drayton,  (William,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  South  Carolina.  He  was  from  1825  to  1833  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  Originally  a  Federalist,  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  Union  party  in  the  nullification  move¬ 
ment  of  South  Carolina  in  1830.  He  succeeded  Nicholas 
Biddle  as  president  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1839. 
Died  in  1846. 

Drayton,  (William  Henry,)  an  American  patriot 
and  judge,  born  on  Ashley  River,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1 742.  He  became  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina  in  1 fjo, 
and  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  an  able  charge,  which 
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gave  an  impulse  to  the  popular  cause.  He  was  an  active 
and  prominent  member  of  Congress,  when  he  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  left  historical  memoirs  of  the  Revolution, 
published  by  his  son,  (in  2  vols.,  1821.) 

See  “  Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Drebbel,  van,  v&n  dReb'bel,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch 
philosopher,  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1572-  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  England,  where  he  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  James  I.  and  is  said  to  have  invented  an  air 
thermometer  and  some  curious  machines.  He  published, 
in  Dutch,  a  work  “  On  the  Nature  of  the  Elements,”  and 
one  on  “  Quintessence.”  He  pretended  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  perpetual  motion.  Died  in  1634. 

Drelincourt,  dReh'liN'kooR',  (Charles,)  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Sedan  in  1595.  He 
became  minister  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  1620,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  wrote 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  a  number  of  polemical 
treatises,  which  had  great  influence  in  confirming  his 
fellow  -  professors.  His  work  entitled  “Consolations 
against  the  Fear  of  Death”  (1651)  was  translated  into 
English  and  German,  and  often  reprinted.  He  also 
ublished  “  Charitable  Visits,”  etc.,  (“  Les  Visites  charita- 
les  pour  toutes  Sortes  de  Personnes  afflig^es,”  5  vols., 
1669.)  His  sermons  were  especially  remarkable  for  their 
unction.  Died  in  Paris  in  1669. 

Drelincourt,  (Charles,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1633,  was  a  physician  and  author  of  high 
reputation.  He  took  his  degree  as  doctor  in  1654,  soon 
after  which  he  was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  army 
of  Turenne.  In  1663  he  became  physician-in-ordinary  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  1668  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine 
at  Leyden.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  learned  writer. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Praeludium  Anatomicum,”  (1670,) 
and  “Homericus  Achilles,”  (1693.) 

Drelincourt,  (Laurent,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris  in  1626,  became  minister  at  Rochelle  and 
Niort,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  He  pub¬ 
lished  Sermons,  and  “Christian  Sonnets.”  Died  in  1680. 

Dre-pa'nl-us,  (Lati'nus  Paca'tus,)  a  poet  and  ora¬ 
tor,  born  at  Bordeaux  or  Agen,  in  France,  was  deputed 
to  Rome,  in  388  a.d.,  to  congratulate  Theodosius  on  his 
victory  over  Maximus,  and  then  pronounced  a  panegyric 
on  that  emperor,  which  is  still  extant  His  poems, 
which  are  praised  by  Ausonius,  have  not  been  preserved. 

Drepanius  Florus.  See  Florus. 

Dres/ser,  (Henry  Erles,)  ornithologist,  was  born 
at  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  England,  May  9,  1838.  He  be¬ 
came  an  earnest  student  of  bird  life,  and  was  made 
president  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
He  has  published  “  A  History  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,” 
in  eight  quarto  volumes,  and  “A  Monograph  of  the 
Bee-Eaters.” 

Dres's^r,  [Lat  Dresse'rus,]  (Matthaus,)  a  learned 
German  professor,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1536,  was  a  disciple 
of  Luther,  and  studied  at  Wittenberg.  He  succeeded 
Justus  Lipsius  as  professor  of  history  at  Jena  in  1574. 
In  1581  he  became  professor  of  humanities  at  Leipsic, 
where  by  his  influence  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was 
adopted  in  the  University.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
Latin  works,  a  “Treatise  on  Rhetoric,”  (1585,)  and  a 
“Life  of  Luther,”  (1598.)  Died  in  1607. 

Dresserus.  See  Dresser. 

Dressier,  dRSs'ler,  (Ernst  Christoph,)  a  German 
musician  and  writer  of  songs,  was  born  at  Greussen  in 
1734;  died  in  1779. 

Dreux  du  Radier,  dRuh  dii  r^de-i',  (Jean  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  French  lawyer  and  writer,  bornat  Ch&teauneuf- 
en-Thymerais  in  1714.  He  wrote  a  “Historical  and 
Critical  Library  of  Poitou,”  (1754,)  which  is  regarded  as 
an  excellent  work,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs  and 
Anecdotes  of  France,”  (1764,)  and  “Recreations,  His¬ 
torical,  Critical,  and  Moral,”  (1767.)  Died  in  1780. 

Drevet  dReh-v&',  (Pierre,)  an  excellent  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  Lyons  in  1664.  After  receiving  lessons 
from  Germain  Audran,  he  went  to  Paris, where  he  devoted 


his  talents  to  portraits.  Among  his  best  works  are 
portraits  of  Louis  XIV.,  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  dauphin, 
and  Boileau.  He  was  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  en¬ 
graver  of  his  time  except  his  son,  who  surpassed  him. 
Died  in  1739. 

Drevet,  (Pierre,)  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  born  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  engraved  a  number 
of  portraits  which  are  master-pieces,  and  treated  sub¬ 
jects  of  history  with  nearly  equal  success.  His  por¬ 
trait  of  Bossuet,  after  Rigaud,  (1733,)  is  called  his 
best  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  Died  in  1739. 

Drew,  (Louisa  Lane,)  an  American  actress,  was 
born  at  London,  England,  January  10,  1820.  Nearly 
all  her  life  was  spent  on  the  stage,  and  for  over  thirty 
years  she  was  manager  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia.  She  married  three  times,  her  last  hus¬ 
band  being  John  Drew,  an  actor.  Died  August  31, 
1897.  Three  of  her  children,  John  Drew,  Sidney 
Drew,  and  Ethel  (Drew)  Barrymore,  are  actors. 

Drew,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Corn¬ 
wall  in  1765,  was  converted  from  infidelity  in  early  life. 
He  published  “  The  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,”  (1802,)  and  other  religious  works,  and  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  “Imperial  Magazine”  in  1819. 
Died  in  1833. 

Drex'el,  (Anthony  Joseph,)  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1826,  succeeded  his  father  as  the  head  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  firm  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  related 
firms  in  London  and  Paris.  He  founded  the  Drexel 
Institute  at  Philadelphia,  an  important  educational 
institution.  Died  June  31,  1893. 

Drex-e/li-us,  (Jeremias,)  a  German  Jesuit  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1581,  wrote  some 
ascetic  works.  Died  in  1638. 

Dreyer,  (Johann  Matthias,)  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1716;  died  in  1769. 

Drey/fus,  (Albert,)  a  French  artillery  captain, 
born  in  Alsace,  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  the  victim 
of  a  most  remarkable  example  of  judicial  injustice. 
Charged  in  1894  with  having  sold  French  military 
secrets  to  a  foreign  power,  he  was  tried  by  secret 
court-martial,  condemned  on  the  strength  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  neither  he  nor  his  counsel  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  see,  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  on 
Devil’s  Island,  a  tropical  station  off  the  coast  of  French 
Guiana.  Gradually  facts  became  known  favouring  his 
innocence,  Zola,  the  novelist,  contested  the  justice  of 
his  sentence,  one  of  the  documents  in  the  case  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  demand  for  a 
new  trial  became  almost  universal.  This  at  length 
was  granted.  Dreyfus  was  brought  back  and  tried 
again  by  court-martial  in  1899.  But  the  general  staff 
of  the  anny  was  determined  on  his  condemnation,  the 
trial  was  an  utter  perversion  of  justice,  and  he  was 
again  found  guilty  on  the  most  insufficient  evidence. 
The  new  verdict  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  world, 
and  the  case  ended  in  a  pardon  by  the  French  presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  retirement  of  Dreyfus  to  private  life. 

Dreyschock,  (Alexander,)  a  celebrated  pianist, 
born  in  Bohemia  in  1818.  He  acquired  distinction  by 
his  concerts.  Died  at  Prague,  April  1,  1869. 

Driander.  See  Dryander. 

Dridoens.  See  Driedo. 

Driedo,  dRe'do',  or  Dridoens,  dRee'doons,  (Jan,)  a 
Flemish  theologian  and  prominent  adversary  of  Luther¬ 
anism.  He  was  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Louvain,  and 
wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  is  “On  the  Writings 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Church,”  (“De  Scripturis  et  Dog- 
matibus  ecclesiasticis.”)  Died  in  1535. 

See  Possevin,  “Apparatus  Sacer.” 

Driesche.  See  Drusius. 

Drink'^r,  (Anna,)  an  American  poetess,  who  wrote 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Edith  May,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  3,  1827,  but  resided  chiefly  in 
Montrose,  Pa.  She  published  “  Poems  by  Edith  May,” 
(1854);  “Tales  and  Verses  for  Children,”  (1855),  eta 
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Dris/ler,  (Henry,)  educator,  was  born  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  December  27,  1818.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Columbia  College  in  1839,  and  was  associated 
with  that  college  for  many  years,  becoming  professor 
of  Latin  in  1857,  of  Greek  in  1867,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  in  1889  ;  retired  in  1894.  He  was 
associated  for  years  with  Professor  Anthon  in  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  classical  text-books.  Died 
November  30,  1897. 

Drivbre,  dRe/vaiR/,  [Lat.  Thrive/rus,]  (Jere- 
mias,)  born  at  Braeckel,  in  Flanders,  in  1504,  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  Louvain.  He  wrote  many 
medical  works,  besides  commentaries  on  Hippocrates. 
Died  in  1554. 

Drolling,  (Michel  Martin,)  a  skilful  historical 
painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1786.  He 
gained  the  first  prize  in  1810  for  a  picture  of  “  The  Wrath 
of  Achilles.”  Among  his  best  productions  is  “Orpheus 
losing  Eurydice,”  (1817.)  Pie  also  painted  many  por¬ 
traits.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Saint-Maurick-Cabany,  “M.  M.  Drolling,  Peintre,”  1851. 

Drollinger,  dRol'ling-?r,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  was  born  at  Durlach  in  1688.  His  odes 
on  “The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  and  “On  Divine 
Providence,”  were  much  admired.  Died  in  1742. 

Dro'mon,  [A po/j.uv,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  b.C. 

Drooch-Sloot,  dRoK'slot,  (J.  C.,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Gorcum  about  1600.  Among  his  works  are 
views  of  Holland  and  of  village  festivals. 

Drossander,  dRos-sin'd^r,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish 
physician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Upsal  in  1648.  He 
wrote  several  scientific  works.  Died  in  1696. 

See  “  Biographie  M&licale.” 

Drost,  dRost,  (Geraert,)  a  skilful  Flemish  painter, 
and  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.  Died  in  1690. 

Droste  zu  Vischering,  von,  fon  dRos'teh  tsoo 
fish'$r-ing,  (Clemens  August,)  Freiherr,  a  German 
Catholic  prelate,  born  near  Munster  in  1773.  He  be¬ 
came  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1835.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Stoevekkn,  “C.  A.  Droste  zu  Vischering  in  seinem  Leben,” 
etc.,  1846. 

Drouaia,  dRoo'&',  (Hubert,)  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Normandy  in  1699,  was  a  grandfather  of  Jean  Ger¬ 
main,  noticed  below.  Pie  excelled  in  portraits.  Died  at 
Paris  in  1767. 

Drouais,  (Jean  Germain,)  an  eminent  French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1763,  was  the  son  of  Henri  Drouais,  a 
portrait-painter,  who  died  in  1775.  I7^o  he  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  David.  About  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  gained  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  grand  prize  of  the 
Academy  by  his  picture  of  the  “Woman  of  Canaan  at 
the  Feet  of  Christ,”  which  established  his  reputation. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  “  Marius  at 
Minturnae,”  and  died  prematurely  in  1788.  Goethe,  in 
one  of  his  works,  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  last- 
named  picture. 

See  Chaussard,  “Notice  sur  Drouais;”  Nagler,  “Neues  All- 
gemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Drouet,  dRoo'S',  (Etienne,)  a  French  editor  and 
compiler,  born  in  Paris  in  1715.  He  published  the  last 
and  best  edition  of  Moreri’s  Dictionary,  (10  vols.,  1759,) 
and  a  new  edition  of  Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s  “  Method  for 
the  Study  of  History,”  (15  vols.,  1772.)  Died  in  1779. 

Drouet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  revolutionist, 
born  at  Sainte-Menehould  in  1763,  was  the  son  of  the 
postmaster  of  that  town.  He  acquired  notoriety  by  his 
agency  in  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes  in  1791. 
In  1792  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention,  in 
which  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Girondists.  Soon  after  Bonaparte  obtained 
the  chief  power,  Drouet  was  appointed  sub-prefect  of 
Sainte-Menehould.  In  1807,  as  he  gave  him  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  the  emperor  said  to  him,  “You 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.”  Died  in  1824. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Drouet,  droo^',  (Louis  Franqois  Philippe,)  a 
famous  Dutch  flute-player  and  musical  composer,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1792.  Pie  visited  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  in  Europe  and  America.  Died  in  1873. 


Drouet  d’Erlon,  dRoo'&'  dgR'IAN',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
Count,  and  Marshal  of  France,  born  at  Rheims  in  1765. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  1782,  served  under 
Hoche  in  1797,  and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  in 
1799.  He  became  a  general  of  division  in  1800,  and 
contributed  by  a  skilful  movement  to  the  victory  at  Jena, 
(1806.)  In  March,  1815,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  being  an  accomplice  of  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  in  his 
design  to  seize  the  Bourbon  family,  and  in  the  ensuing 
June  he  was  created  a  peer  by  Napoleon,  for  whom  he 
commanded  a  corps  at  Waterloo.  He  passed  ten  years 
in  exile,  returned  to  France  in  1825,  and  was  restored  to 
his  rank  in  the  army  in  1830.  He  was  chosen  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria  in  1834,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
marshal  in  1843.  Died  in  1844. 

See  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  militaire  de  Drouet  d’Erlon,”  by  himself; 
1844;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Drouineau,  dRooVnS',  (Gustave,)  a  French  drama¬ 
tist  and  novelist,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1800.  He  pro¬ 
duced  “Rienzi,”  (1826,)  a  tragedy,  and  “  Ernest,”  (1829,) 
a  novel,  both  of  which  were  popular.  About  1830  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Constitutionnel.”  He 
was  author  of  other  dramas  and  tales.  Died  in  1835. 

Drouot,  dRooV,  (Antoine,)  Count,  an  able  French 
general  of  artillery,  born  at  Nancy  in  1774.  He  fought 
as  captain  at  Hohenlinden  in  1800,  and  gave  proof  of 
courage'  and  skill  at  Wagram,  (1809,)  and  at  Borodino, 
(1812.)  For  his  conduct  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  (1813,) 
where  he  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  imperial  guard, 
he  was  made  a  general  of  division  and  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon,  whom  he  followed  to  Elba,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  governor.  He  was  at  the  side  of  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June,  1815,  soon  after  which  he 
was  commandant  of  the  imperial  guard  at  Paris.  After 
the  restoration  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen.  Died  in 
1847.  “  France  was  astonished  in  1814  to  learn,”  says 

C.  Hequet,  “  that  she  had  possessed  for  a  long  time  the 
best  officer  of  artillery  in  Europe.”  (“Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phie  Generale.”)  He  was  surnamed  by  Napoleon  “  the 
sage  of  the  grand  army,”  (“le  sage  de  la  grande  arm^e.”) 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  dRoo'&N'  deh  lii-e',  (Edouard,) 
a  French  diplomatist  and  minister  of  state,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1805.  He  became  in  1833  charg^-d’affaires 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  gave  proof  of  high  diplomatic 
ability.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  Guizot,  whose  policy 
he  disapproved.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  he  voted  against  the  ministry  in  1845,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  office.  Fie  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  1848,  and  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  first  cabinet  of  President  Louis  Napoleon.  In 
June,  1849,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  He 
was  a  conservative  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1851,  and  again  became  foreign  minister  in  July,  1852. 
His  diplomatic  letters  on  the  occasion  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  empire  added  to  his  reputation.  He 
represented  France  at  the  Conference  of  Vienna  in 
1855,  at  the  close  of  which  he  retired  from  office.  In 
October,  1862,  he  was  again  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  resigned  in  1866,  and  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council.  After  the  revolution  of  1870, 
he  withdrew  to  Jersey,  where  he  resided  one  year.  He 
died  March  1,  1881. 

Drovetti,  dRo-vet'tee,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1775.  He  was  consul  in 
Egypt,  where  be  formed  two  rich  collections  of  antique 
objects.  The  King  of  France  purchased  one  of  these 
collections  for  250,000  francs.  Died  in  1852. 

Drown,  (Thomas  Messinger,)  educator,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  March  19,  1842.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  various  universities  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
was  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege  1874-81,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  1885-95.  Became  president  of  Lehigh  University 
in  1895.  Was  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  1897-98.  Died  November  16,  1904. 

Droysen,  dRoUzen,  (Gustav,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  a  son  of  J.  G.  Droysen,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
April  10,  1838,  and  educated  in  Jena,  Berlin,  and 
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Gottingen.  He  held  professorships  of  history  in 
Gottingen  and  Halle.  Among  his  works  is  “Gustav 
Adolf,”  (1869-70.)  Died  June  19,  1894. 

Droysen,  dRoi'z?n,  (Johann  Gustav,)  a  German 
historian,  bom  at  Treptow,  in  Pomerania,  in  1808.  He 
obtained  the  chair  of  history  at  Kiel  in  1840,  before  which 
he  had  been  professor  in  Berlin.  In  1851  he  became 
professor  of  history  at  Jena.  His  “History  of  Prus¬ 
sian  Politics”  (“Geschichte  der  Preussischen  Politik,”  12 
vols.,  1855-76)  is  called  his  most  important  work.  He 
has  also  published  a  “  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,” 
(1833,)  a  “History  of  Hellenism,”  (“ Hellenismus,”  2 
vols.,  1836-43,)  “  History  of  Danish  Politics  from  Acts 
and  Documents,”  (1850,)  and  a  “Life  of  Field-Marshal 
Graf  York  von  Wartenburg,”  (1851.)  Died  in  1884. 

Droz,  dRo,  (Antoine  Gustave,)  a  French  novelist, 
born  at  Paris,  June  9,  1832.  His  father,  Jules  Antoine 
Droz,  (born  in  1807,  died  January  26,  1872,)  was  a  noted 
sculptor.  Gustave  Droz  early  studied  the  fine  arts,  but 
in  1864  became  a  journalist.  Among  his  most  brilliant 
works  are  “Monsieur,  Madame  et  Bebe,”  (1866,)  “ Entre 
Nous,”  (1867,)  “Le  Cahier  bleu  de  Mademoiselle  Cibot,” 
(1868,)  “  Babolein,”  (1872,)  “  Les  Etangs,”  (1875,)  and 
“Une  Femme  genante,”  (1875.)  Died  Oct.  22,  1895. 

Droz,  dRo,  (Francois  Xavier  Joseph,)  a  French 
writer  and  moralist,  born  at  Besan^n  in  1 773.  He  served 
‘n  the  republican  army  from  1792  to  1796,  and  became 
h  resident  of  Paris  in  1803.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  as  an  author,  he  published  in  1806  an  “Essay 
m  Happiness,”  (“  Essai  sur  l’Art  d’etre  heureux,”) 
vhich  was  received  with  more  favour.  He  became  a 
:ontributor  to  several  journals.  In  1824  he  gained  the 
Vlontyon  prize  for  his  treatise  “  On  Moral  Philosophy,” 
and  in  the  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  His  “  History  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI.”  (3 
vols.,  1839-42)  is  esteemed  his  most  important  work. 
“A  mild  solemnity  of  tone,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “was 
the  habitual  rhythm  of  his  thoughts.”  In  conjunction 
with  Picard,  he  wrote  “Memoirs  of  Jacques  Fauvel,” 
(1823,)  which  is  represented  as  a  Gil  Bias  less  witty  but 
more  moral  than  that  of  Le  Sage.  He  became  in  1832 
a  member  of  the  class  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
in  the  Institute.  Died  in  1850. 

See  F.  A.  Mignet,  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Droz,” 
1852;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Droz,  dRo,  (Henri  Louis,)  a  son  of  Pierre  Jacquet, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1752,  inherited  his  mechanical 
and  inventive  talent.  He  produced  an  automaton  in 
the  form  of  a  girl,  which  played  tunes  on  the  harpsichord 
and  at  the  end  of  the  performance  would  rise  and  salute 
the  company.  He  also  made  artificial  hands.  He  lived 
some  years  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  character  as  well  as  his  talents.  Died  in  1791. 

Droz,  (Jules  Antoine,)  a  sculptor,  a  son  of  Pierre 
ean,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1807.  Among 
is  works  are  the  marble  statues  of  Winter  and  Summer 
which  adorn  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Died  1872. 

Droz,  (Numa,)  a  Swiss  statesman,  born  at  La  Chaux- 
de-Fonds,  January  27,  1844.  He  was  self-taught,  and 
very  early  became  an  instructor,  and  editor  of  a  radical 
newspaper.  He  became  President  of  Switzerland  in 
1881.  His  administration  showed  great  tact  and  energy. 
He  published  two  historical  novels  and  various  other 
works. 

Droz,  (Pierre  Jacquet,)  a  skilful  mechanician  and 
watchmaker,  born  in  Neufch&tel  in  1721.  He  improved 
the  pendulum  by  using  two  metals  of  unequal  expansi¬ 
bility,  and  made  a  writing  automaton  which  displayed 
great  ingenuity.  Died  in  1790. 

Droz,  (Pierre  Jean,)  a  Swiss  engraver  of  coins  and 
medals,  born  at  Chaux-de-Fond  in  1746.  He  settled  in 
Paris  in  1766,  and  invented  a  method  to  engrave  stamps 
for  the  coinage  of  money  with  celerity.  About  1 790  Watt 
and  Boulton  took  him  into  their  service,  and  his  skill 
was  exercised  in  the  fabrication  of  English  coins.  He 
returned  to  France,  and  during  the  empire  was  the  chief 
engraver  of  public  medals  and  coins.  His  portraits  of 
Napoleon  are  praised.  Died  in  1823. 

Druey,  dRu'i',  (Charles,)  a  Swiss  politician,  born 
About  1800,  was  a  leader  of  the  radicals,  or  the  party  of 
progress.  In  1845  was  chosen  president  of  the  pro¬ 


visional  government  formed  after  the  resignation  oFthe 
council  of  state.  Under  the  new  constitution  adopted 
in  1848,  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  executive  power. 
Died  in  1855. 

Drumann,  dRoo'min,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
historian  and  philologist,  born  near  Halberstadt  in  1786, 
became  professor  of  philology  at  Konigsberg  in  1817. 
His  capital  work  is  a  “  History  of  Rome,”  (“  Geschichte 
Roms,”  6  vols.,  1834-44,)  which  is  highly  commended. 
Died  in  1861. 

Driimel  or  Druemel,  dRii'mel,  (Johann  Heinrich); 
a  German  writer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1707;  died  in  1770. 

Drum'mQnd,  (Alexander,)  a  British  traveller,  who 
was  consul  at  Aleppo  in  1744,  and  published  “  Travels  in 
Germany,  Greece,  and  Asia,”  (1754.)  Died  in  1769. 

Drum'mQnd,  (George,)  a  Scottish  officer,  noted  for 
public  spirit,  was  born  in  1687.  He  fought  against  the 
Pretender  at  Sheriffmuir  in  1 715.  He  was  chosen  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1725  and  at  several  subsequent 
periods.  The  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  founded 
chiefly  by  his  efforts  in  1736.  Died  in  1766. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Drummond,  (Henry,)  a  British  author,  was  born 
at  Stirling,  August  17,  1851.  He  studied  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  1884  became  professor  of  natural  science 
at  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow.  He  travelled 
widely,  and  wrote  “  Tropical  Africa”  and  other  works 
of  travel.  His  “  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,”  (1883,)  an  attempt  to  reconcile  theology  and 
evolution,  brought  him  wide  fame.  “The  Ascent  of 
Man,”  (1894,)  had  a  similar  purpose.  He  wrote  also 
“The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,”  “Pax  Vobis- 
cum,”  etc.  He  died  March  11,  1897.  His  scientific 
writings  were  more  effective  from  their  rhetoric  than 
their  logic. 

Drummond,  (James,)  Earl  of  Perth,  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1684.  He  was  a  cruel  per 
secutor  of  the  Covenanters.  On  the  expulsion  of  James 
II.  from  the  throne  he  was  exiled.  Died  in  1716. 

Drummond,  (Maurice,)  the  ancestor  of  the  Scottish 
family  of  that  name,  was  a  grandson  of  Andrew,  King 
of  Hungary.  He  was  a  resident  of  England  at  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquest,  (1066,)  and  he  followed  Edgar  Atheling 
to  Scotland  about  1068,  and  was  made  seneschal  of 
Lennox.  Annabella  Drummond,  his  descendant,  was 
married  to  Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland. 

Drummond,  (Thomas,)  Captain,  known  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  “  Drummond  Light,”  was  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1797.  In  1813  he  entered,  as  cadet,  Woolwich 
Military  Academy,  where  he  displayed  superior  talents 
for  mathematics  and  mechanics,  lie  became  one  of  the 
royal  engineers,  and  was  employed  in  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Scotland  about  1824,  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  the  incandescence  of  lime,  instead  of  the 
argand  lamp,  for  rendering  distant  stations  visible.  The 
experiment  was  very  successful.  In  1825  he  invented  the 
heliostat,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham, 
received  a  pension  of  ,£300  a  year.  In  1835  he  was  made 
under-secretary  for  Ireland.  Died  in  1840. 

Drummond,  (William,)  of  Hawthornden,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Scottish  poet,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1585.  He 
studied  civil  law  at  Bourges,  in  France,  but  soon  re¬ 
nounced  that  profession  for  literature.  In  1610  his  father, 
Sir  John,  died,  and  left  him  his  beautiful  seat  at  Haw- 
thornden,  remarkable  for  picturesque  scenery.  He  was 
of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  inclined  to  retirement. 
In  1619  Ben  Jonson  performed  a  journey  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Drummond,  who 
has  preserved  some  curious  and  famous  notes  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  them.  These  were 
published  after  his  death,  and  are  perhaps  more  knowi 
and  read  than  any  of  his  works.  Drummond  has  be' 
censured  for  leaving  these  notes  and  betraying  the  c  .- 
fidence  of  his  guest ;  but  his  friends  say  he  aid  not  inL  id 
them  for  publication.  Southey  represents  Drummond  as 
the  first  Scottish  poet  who  wrote  well  in  English.  Among 
his  most  admired  productions  are  “The  River  Forth 
Feasting,”  “  The  Praise  of  a  Solitary  Life,”  and  his  son¬ 
nets.  “  The  sonnets  of  Drummond,”  says  Hallam,  “  are 
polished  and  elegant,  free  from  conceit  and  bad  taste, 
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in  pure,  unblemished  English.”  In  his  forty-fifth  year  he 
married  Elizabeth  Logan.  Died  in  December,  1649. 

See  P.  Cunningham,  “  Life  of  W.  Drummond Chambers, 

“  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen Campbell, “  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  British  Poets;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  voL  ix.,  1824; 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Drummond*  (Sir  William,)  of  Logie  Almond,  a 
British  scholar  and  ingenious  writer,  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Saint  Mawes  in  1795,  and  a  few  years  later 
was  minister  to  Naples.  About  1802  he  was  ambassadoi 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  good  translation  of  Persius’s  Satires,  (1798,) 
“  Academical  Questions,”  (1805,)  “Odin,”  a  poem,  and 
“  Origines,  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Several  Empires, 
States,  and  Cities,”  (4  vols.,  1824-29,)  a  critical  work  of 
considerable  merit.  Died  at  Rome  in  1828. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1805 ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Drum'mpnd  de  Mel'fprt,  (Louis  Hector,)  Count 
of,  born  in  1726,  was  the  descendant  of  Maurice  Drum¬ 
mond,  noticed  above.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  French  armies  as  colonel,  inspector-general,  and 
lieutenant-general.  He  published  in  1776  a  valuable 
“Treatise  on  Cavalry.”  Died  in  1788. 

Dru'rjf,  (Drew,)  an  English  naturalist,  published  a 
work  on  entomology  called  “  Illustrations  of  Natural 
History,”  (1770,)  which  was  commended  by  Linnaeus 
and  others.  “  The  exquisite  work  of  Drury,”  says  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  “displays  the  complete  insect  in 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 
Died  in  1803. 

Drury,  (Rev.  Joseph,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
London  in  1750,  was  head-master  of  Harrow  from  1785 
to  1805.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  his  pupil,  has  expressed 
in  his  works  gratitude  and  respect  for  him.  Died  in  1834. 

Drury,  (Robert,)  an  English  sailor,  born  about  1687. 
He  was  shipwrecked  in  1702  on  the  coast  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  where  he  was  kept  a  captive  fifteen  years.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  and  published  (1722)  a  journal  of  his 
adventures,  and  an  account  of  Madagascar,  regarded  as 
authentic. 

Dru-sil'la,  a  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  King  cf 
Judea,  became  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Judea.  She  was  present  when  Saint  Paul  preached 
before  Felix,  in  60  a. D.  (See  Acts  xxiv.  24.)  Tacitus 
says  that  Drusilla  the  w’ife  of  Felix  was  a  granddaughter 
"t  the  famous  Cleopatra. 

Drusilla,  (Livia.)  See  Livia  Drusilla. 

Drusius,  dRii'se-us,  (Jan,)  a  Flemish  Protestant 
scholar  and  eminent  biblical  critic,  whose  proper  name 
was  Van  den  Driesche,  (dRees'keh,)  was  born  at  Oude- 
narde  in  1550.  He  professed  Oriental  languages  at 
Oxford,  in  England,  from  1572  to  1576,  and  obtained  a 
similar  chair  at  Leyden  in  1577.  He  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Franeker  from  1585  until  his  death,  in  1616. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  several  treat¬ 
ises  on  grammar,  one  of  which  is  a  Hebrew  Grammar, 
entitled  “Grammatica  Linguae  sanctae  nova.” 

See  Abel  Curiander,  “  Vita  J.  Drusii,”  1618 ;  Bayle,  “  His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Drusius,  (Jan,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1 58$,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  of  precocity. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  could  read  Hebrew  without  points, 
and  at  seventeen  he  addressed  the  King  of  England  in 
a  Latin  oration.  Scaliger  thought  he  excelled  his  father 
in  Hebrew.  Died  in  1609. 

Dru'sus,  a  Roman  prince,  was  the  second  son  of 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  and  a  brother  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  His  disposition,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
violent  and  unruly.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  victim 
of  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  Sejanus.  Having  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  senate,  he  was  confined  by 
Tiberius,  who  permitted  him  to  die  by  starvation  in 
33  a.d. 

Drusus,  (Claudius  Nero,)  a  Roman  general,  born 
38  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  whose  second  husband  was  the  emperor  Augustus. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Mark  Antony.  In 
the  year  13  b.c.  he  commanded  an  army  on  the  Rhine, 
and  defeated  several  German  tribes.  Horace  composed 
an  admired  ode  in  honour  of  this  victory,  (lib.  iv.  4.)  In 
the  ensuing  campaigns  he  extended  his  conquests  as  far 


as  the  Elbe,  after  which  the  senate  gave  him  the  surname 
Germanicus.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  leaving  a 
fair  reputation  for  talents  and  virtue.  The  emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  Augustus  intended 
to  give  a  portion  of  the  empire  to  Drusus,  who  was  born 
a  few  months  after  the  marriage  of  the  former  with 
Livia.  Drusus  left  two  sons,  Germanicus,  and  Claudius 
who  became  emperor. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  books  xlviii.  and  liv. ;  Tacitus,  “Annals;” 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie. ” 

Drusus,  (Marcus  Livius,)  a  Roman  tribune,  was  a 
colleague  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  the  tribuneship  in  122 
B.c.  The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  innovations  of  Gracchus, 
procured  the  election  of  Drusus  because  he  was  popular 
and  eloquent,  in  order  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
Gracchus.  Drusus  founded  many  colonies,  and  courted 
the  popular  favour  with  success,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  optimates.  He  was  chosen 
consul  for  1 12  B.c.,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
and  defeated  the  Thracian  Scordisci. 

See  Plutarch,  “Caius  Gracchus;”  Livy,  “Epitome/’  book 
bciii. ;  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Drusus,  (Marcus  Livius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  uncle  of  Cato  Uticensis,  was  called  Drusus  Junior. 
He  was  an  ambitious  politician,  and  a  champion  or 
fatronus  of  the  senate,  which  at  that  period  was  involved 
in  a  contest  with  the  equites  respecting  the  judicial 
power.  In  91  b.c.  he  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people, 
whose  favour  he  gained  by  largesses  and  agrarian  laws. 
The  consul  Philippus  was  arrested  by  his  order,  and 
the  senate  voted  that  the  laws  of  Drusus  were  null.  He 
became  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  or  party  which  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  Italiotes 
and  to  make  other  changes.  He  was  assassinated  by  an 
unknown  hand  in  91  or  90  b.c. 

See  Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome ;”  Cicero,  “  Brutus,”  “  De  Offi- 
ciis,”  and  “Pro  Milone;”  Appian,  “De  Bello  Civili;”  Bemmel, 
“Dissertatio  de  M.  L.  Drusis  Patre  et  Filio,”  1826. 

Dru'sus  Cee'sar,  (see'zar,)  sometimes  called  Drusus 
Junior,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  married  Livia,  a 
sister  of  Germanicus.  His  character  was  depraved  by 
cruelty  and  other  vices.  Died  in  23  a.d.,  from  poison. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annals.” 

Druth'mar'  or  dRoot'mtr',  (Christian,)  a  monk  and 
grammarian,  who  lived  at  Corbie,  France,  about  850  A.D 

Dry'ad,  [Gr.  dpvdg,  plural  fyvddeg,  (from  dpvg,  an  “  oak” 
or  any  “"tree  ;”)  Lat.  Dry'ades  ;  Fr.  Dryades,  dRe'&d'.J 
The  dryads,  in  classic  mythology,  were  nymphs  or  god¬ 
desses  presiding  over  woods  and  groves.  The  Ham'a- 
DRy'ads  [from  the  Greek  dua,  “together  with”]  were 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with 
which  they  lived  and  died. 

See  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  (Partie  mythologique.) 

Dryades.  See  Dryad. 

Dryander,  dRe-in'der,  (Johann,)  or  Eichmann,  Ik'- 
m3.n,  a  German  astronomer,  born  at  Wetteren,  in  Hesse. 
He  published  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  “  De 
Cylindro”  and  “The  Terrestrial  Globe.”  Died  in  1560. 

Dryander,  dRe-S.n'der,  (Jonas,)  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
born  in  1748,  was  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus.  About  1780  he 
removed  to  England,  where  he  made  an  excellent  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  Library,  (1798.)  He  wrote 
some  botanical  treatises,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Linnaean  Society.  Died  in  London  in  1810. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Dry'd^n,  (Charles,)  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  poet, 
was  educated  as  a  Catholic.  In  1692  he  obtained  an 
office  in  the  palace  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  but  resigned 
it  to  his  brother  John,  and  returned  to  England.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  fugitive  poems.  He  was 
drowned,  while  swimming  in  the  Thames,  in  1704. 

Drydeu,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  poet,  born  at 
Aldwinckle,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1631.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Erasmus  Driden,  a  rigid 
Puritan  of  gentle  birth.  After  passing  under  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  He  left  college  in  1657, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  London.  One  of  his  first  poetic 
essays  was  “  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Cromwell, 
(1658,)  of  whom  he  was  at  that  time  an  admirer.  He 

(g^’See  Explanations,  p. 
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hailed  with  alacrity  the  restoration  of  1660,  in  a  poem 
named  “Astraea  Redux.”  In  1662  he  produced  his  first 
drama,  “  The  Wild  Gallant,”  which  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  About  1663  he  married 
Lady  Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  In 
1667  appeared  his  “Annus  Mirabilis,”  or  “Year  of  Won¬ 
ders,”  and  a  tragi-comedy  entitled  “  The  Indian  Empe¬ 
ror.”  He  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate  in  1668, 
and  published  his  excellent  prose  “  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy,”  which  entitled  him,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  to 
be  considered  the  father  of  English  criticism.  He  after¬ 
wards  produced  many  successful  comedies  and  tragedies, 
among  which  are  “  Marriage  &-la-Mode,”  “  All  for  Love,” 
(1678,)  “ Aurengzebe,”  and  “Don  Sebastian,”  (1690.) 
His  dramas  are  eminent  examples  of  genius  perverted, 
and  abound  in  passages  of  disgusting  indecency.  He 
also  acquired  great  celebrity  in  satire  and  in  lyric  poetry. 
His  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel”  (1681)  is  a  poetical  satire 
against  the  party  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the 
master-spirit  ana  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  the  nominal 
head.  It  had  a  prodigious  success.  In  reference  to 
this  poem,  Hallam  remarks,  “  The  spontaneous  ease  of 
expression,  the  rapid  transitions,  the  general  elasticity 
and  movement,  have  never  been  excelled.”  About  1686 
he  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  then  favoured  at  court,  and  wrote 
“  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,”  an  allegory  in  verse.  The 
subject  is  the  controversy  between  the  Romish  Church 
(the  Hind)  and  the  Church  of  England,  represented  by 
the  Spotted  Panther. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gradually  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage,  and  acquired  with  a  purer  taste  a 
more  natural  style.  “  He  had  turned  his  powers  in  a 
new  direction,”  says  Macaulay,  “  with  success  the  most 
splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste  had  gradually  awakened 
his  creative  faculties.  The  first  rank  in  poetry  was  be¬ 
yond  his  reach,  but  he  secured  the  most  honourable 
place  in  the  second.  .  .  .  His  command  of  language  was 
immense.  With  him  died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical 
diction  of  England,  —  the  art  of  producing  rich  effects 
by  familiar  words.  .  .  .  Dryden  was  an  incomparable 
reasoner  in  verse.” 

Among  his  later  productions  are  translations  of  Juvenal 
and  Virgil,  (1697,)  and  the  celebrated  “  Ode  for  Saint 
Cecilia’s  Day,”  (about  1700,)  which  Macaulay  pronounces 
“his  greatest  work,  and  a  master-piece  of  the  second 
class  of  poetry.”  Some  critics  esteem  it  the  finest  ode 
in  the  language.  “  His  translation  of  Virgil,”  says  Pope, 
“  is  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I  know  in 
any  language.”  Brougham  speaks  of  his  prose  as  “the 
matchless  prose  of  Dryden,  rich,  various,  natural,  ani¬ 
mated,  pointed,”  etc.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  1700, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  Poets Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  Life 
of  Dryden,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Dryden’s  works,  18  vols.,  1808; 
Macaulay,  “  Essays,”  articles  “Dryden”  and  “Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration ;”  also,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap, 
vii.  and  vol.  iv.  chap.  xx. ;  Malone,  “Life  of  Dryden;”  Villk- 
main,  “  Tableau  de  la  Literature  au  dix-huitifcme  Sifecle ;”  Prof.  John 
Wilson,  “Critique  on  Dryden,”  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
February,  March,  and  April,  1845 ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July. 
1855;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  1820;  “Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  August,  1854,  and  August,  1865;  “Westminster  Review”  for 
Ar>ril,  1855. 

Dryden,  (John,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1668.  He  translated  the  14th  Satire  for  his  father’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  Juvenal,  and  wrote  a  comedy,  “The  Husband  his 
own  Cuckold,”  (1696.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1701. 

Erasmus  Henry,  the  third  son  of  the  great  poet,  in¬ 
herited  the  title  of  baronet  from  a  kinsman  of  his  father, 
and  died  in  1710. 

Drys'dale,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  born  at  Kirkaldy  in  1718.  In  1766  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tron  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1788.  His  sermons  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1793. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Dachafer  or  Dschaafar.  See  Mansoor. 

Dschami.  See  Jamee. 

Dschehan-  or  Dschahan-Ghir.  See  JahAn-Geer. 

Dschelal-Eddin.  See  JelAl-ed-Deen. 

Dschemschid.  See  Jemsheed. 

Dschengis.  See  Jengis  Khan. 


Dschihan-Ghir.  See  JahAn-Geer. 

Dschingis.  See  Jengis  Khan. 

Duali-  (or  Douali-)  dl-Basree,  (or  -Basil, )  d6<3-£l'o 
SI  bSs'ree,  written  alsoDueli-  (Doueli-)  and  Duwali-el- 
Basrl,  ( Abool-(or  Abft-1-)  Aswed-Z&lim-  (or  Sftlim-) 
Ibn-Amroo-Ibn-Sofyin,  S'bool  Ss'wed  zS'lim  Ib'n 
Sm'roo  Tb’n  so-fe-tn',)  an  eminent  Arabian  grammarian 
and  miser,  born  at  Bassora  (Basra)  about  600  A.D.,  (or 
630,  according  to  some  authorities ;)  died  at  the  age  0/ 
eighty-two. 

See  Hammer-Purgstall,  “  Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber;’ 
Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Du-ane',  (William,)  an  American  politician,  born 
near  Lake  Champlain,  New  York,  in  1760.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  printer,  and  went  to  India  about  1 784.  He 
afterwards  passed  several  years  in  England.  Having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  about  1795,  he  became  editor 
of  “  The  Aurora,”  a  Democratic  paper  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Philadelphia,  and  acquired  much  influence. 
He  edited  “The  Aurora”  for  many  years.  Died  in  1835. 
Parton,  in  his  “Life  of  Jackson,”  says  that  “Jackson 
formed  a  very  high  idea  of  his  character  and  talents.” 

Du-ane',  (William  J.,)  an  eminent  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780,  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding.  Pie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803,  and 
practised  in  Philadelphia.  About  1821  he  represented 
that  city  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
legal  adviser  of  Stephen  Girard,  whose  last  will  he  wrote 
in  1831.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
January  or  June,  1833,  and  was  ordered  by  President 
Jackson  to  remove  the  deposits  of  public  money  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Having  refused  to 
comply  with  this  order,  he  was  removed  from  office  in 
September,  1833.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
private  citizen.  He  published  “The  Law  of  Nations 
Investigated  in  a  Popular  Manner,”  (1809.)  Died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1865. 

Duaren.  See  Douaren. 

Duarte  I.,  King  of  Portugal.  See  Edward. 

Duault,  dips',  (Franqois  Marie  Guillaume,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Saint-Malo  in  1757,  translated 
“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  wrote  elegiac  poems 
which  are  commended.  Died  in  1833. 

Duban,  diPb&N',  (FElix  Louis  Jacques,)  a  French 
architect,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  born  in  Paris 
about  1798.  Pie  finished  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  com¬ 
menced  by  Debret,  and  was  chosen  architect  of  the 
Louvre  in  1848.  Died  December  20,  1870. 

Du  Bartaa.  See  Bartas. 

Dubayet.  See  Aubert  du  Bayet. 

Dubbs,  (Joseph  Henry,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  (a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Dubbs,)  was  born  in  North 
Whitehall,  Pennsylvania,  October  5, 1838.  He  graduated 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1856,  and  at  the  Mercersburg  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  1859.  He  held  pastorates  in  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  1859-75,  and  in  1875  became  professor 
of  history  and  archaeology  at  his  alma  mater.  He  has 
published  “  Early  German  Hymnology,”  “  Otterbein  and 
the  Reformed  Church,”  “  Historic  Manual  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,”  etc.,  and  has  contributed  much  to  cur¬ 
rent  literature. 

Dubellay.  See  Bellay. 

Dubeux,  dii'buh',  (Louis,)  an  Orientalist,  born  of 
French  parents  in  Lisbon  in  1798.  Pie  wrote  a  work 
entitled  “Persia,”  (“La  Perse,”  1841,)  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Turkish  in  Paris  in  1848.  Died  in  1863. 

Diibner  or  Duebner,  diib'n^r,  (Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philologist,  born  in  1802,  published  an  edition  of 
Justin,  (1831.)  He  afterwards  edited  for  Firmin  Didot’s 
“  Bibliotheca  Graeca”  several  authors,  among  whom  are 
Arrian  and  Maximus  of  Tyre.  Died  October  13,  1867. 

Duboc,  dii'bok',  (Edouard,)  a  German  author,  born 
of  a  French  family  at  Hamburg,  September  17,  1822. 
Pie  has  published  a  great  number  of  meritorious  ro¬ 
mances,  novels,  lyric  poems,  plays,  etc.,  partly  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Robert  Waldmuller. 

Duboc,  (Julius,)  a  brother  of  Edouard  Duboc,  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  October  10,  1829.  He  studied  at 
Giessen,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.  He  published  “  Die  Psy¬ 
chologic  der  Liebe,”  (1874,)  “  Das  Leben  ohne  Gott,” 
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(1875,)  “Reben  und  Ranker), ”  (1879,)  “Dei  Optimismus 
als  Weltanschauung,”  (1881  et  seq.) 

Duboccage.  See  Boccage. 

Dubois,  dii'bwii',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French  sur¬ 
geon  and  physician,  born  at  Gramat  (Lot)  in  1756.  He 
was  chosen  royal  professor  in  the  School  of  Surgery  in 
Paris  in  1790,  and  in  1802  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  hospital 
which  bears  his  name,  the  Hospice  Dubois.  He  possessed 
rare  sagacity  and  dexterity,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
French  as  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  Europe.  He 
attended  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  her  son.  His  medical  principles  have  been 
published  by  several  of  his  pupils.  Died  in  1837. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dubois,  du-bois'  or  dii'bwii',  (Edward,)  an  English 
satirical  writer,  born  about  1775,  published,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Wreath,”  (1799,)  an  edition  of  Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron,”  (in  English,  1804,)  and  “My  Pocket- 
Book,”  a  satire,  (1807.)  Died  in  1850. 

Dubois,  (Francois  Noel,)  a  French  botanist,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1752  ;  died  in  1824. 

Dubois,  (Frederic,)  an  able  French  medical  w'riter, 
born  at  Amiens  about  1796,  succeeded  Pariset  in  1847  as 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris. 
Among  his  works  is  a  “  Treatise  on  General  Pathology,” 
(2  vols.,  1837.)  Died  January  10,  1873. 

Dubois,  (Fr£d£ric,)  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  traveller, 
born  in  1798,  published  “Travels  in  the  Crimea,  Colchis, 
and  Georgia,”  and  became  professor  of  archaeology  at 
Neufchatel  in  1843.  Died  in  1849. 

Dubois,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  troubadour,  sur- 
named  Cretin,  wrote  a  “  History  of  France”  in  French 
verse,  (still  in  manuscript.)  A  collection  of  his  songs, 
etc.  was  published  in  1527.  Died  in  1525. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Dubois,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  cardinal  and  minis¬ 
ter  of  state,  born  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde,  in  Limousin,  in 
1656.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  Regent  of  France,)  whose  favour  he  gained 
by  pandering  to  his  baser  passions  and  appetites.  The 
appointment  of  his  pupil  to  the  regency  in  1715  favoured 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Dubois,  who  was  then  made  a 
councillor  of  state,  although  the  regent’s  mother  entreated 
him  not  to  employ  one  whom  she  stigmatized  as  a  most 
arrant  knave.  He  displayed  great  address  and  astute¬ 
ness  in  political  intrigues,  and  had  an  important  part  in 
the  triple  alliance  of  1717.  Soon  after  this  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and,  in  spite  of  his  scandalous 
life,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  After  much  opposition,  he 
obtained  a  cardinal’s  hat  in  1721,  and  was  made  prime 
minister  the  next  year.  He  exiled  all  who  resisted  his 
will,  and  he  retained  power  until  his  death  in  1725. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “  M^moires;”  Duclos,  “Mdmoires  secrets  sur 
les  R6gnes  de  Louis  XIV  et  XV Paul  Lacroix,  “  MiSmoires  du 
Cardinal  Dubois,”  4  vols.,  1829. 

Dubois,  [Lat.  Syl'vius,]  (Jacques,)  a  learned  French 
physician,  born  at  Amiens  in  1478.  He  lectured  on 
medicine  in  Paris,  and  in  1550  became  a  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  College  Royal.  He  wrote  several  able 
professional  treatises.  Died  in  1555. 

Dubois,  (Jean,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born  at  Paris,  France, 
August  24, 1764.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Louis- 
le-Grand,  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1787, 
and  in  1791  came  to  the  United  States.  In  1809  he 
became  a  Sulpitian.  He  founded  the  college  at  Emmitts- 
burg,  Maryland,  and  in  1826  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  York.  Died  December  20,  1842. 

DUbois,  (Jean  Antoine,)  Abb6,  a  French  missionary, 
who  laboured  many  years  in  Hindostan,  was  born  in 
Ardeche  in  1765.  He  wrote,  in  English,  “The  Charac¬ 
ter,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Institutions  of  the  People 
of  India,”  which  was  published  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  1816.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  on 
that  subject.  Died  in  Paris  in  1848. 

Dubois,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  writer,  born  in 
Burgundy  in  1753,  resided  for  a  time  in  Poland,  where 
he  became  a  councillor  at  court.  Having  returned  to 
Paris,  he  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Malesherbes. 
After  the  reign  of  terror  he  held  a  high  office  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  Died  in  1808. 


Dubois,  (Louis  Franqois,)  a  French  litterateur  y 
born  at  Lisieux  in  1 773,  published  a  voluminous  treatise 
on  Agriculture,  entitled  “  Cours  complet  d’Agricul- 
ture,  (1825-32.)  Died  in  1855. 

Dubois,  (Paul,)  an  eminent  French  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Nogent-sur-Seine,  July  18,  1829.  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  “  A  Florentine  Singer  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century”  and  the  tomb  of  General  la  Mori- 
ciere,  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  modern  statuary. 
He  also  studied  painting,  and  produced  some  fine 
portraits  and  copies  of  the  old  masters. 

Dubois,  (Paul  Franqois,)  a  French  journalis4.  and 
professor,  born  at  Rennes  in  1795.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “  Globe,”  a  liberal  daily  journal  of  Paris, 
for  several  years,  ending  in  1830,  and  sat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  1831  to  1848.  He  became  professor 
of  French  literature  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1834, 
and  succeeded  Victor  Cousin  as  director  of  the  Normal 
School  in  1840.  Died  June  12,  1874. 

Dubois,  (Philippe  Goibaud — gwYbo',)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1626,  was  tutor  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  (Louis  Joseph.)  He  made  translations  of  the 
works  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  of  Cicero  “  De  Officiis,” 

“  De  Senectute,”  etc.,  which  procured  his  admission  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1693.  Died  in  1694. 

Du  Bois,  (William  Ewing,)  an  American  writer  on 
numismatics  and  kindred  subjects,  in  which  department 
he  may  be  said  to  stand  pre-eminent,  was  born  at  Doyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  December  15,  1810.  In  1836  he 
became  assistant  assayer  in  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  till  the  death  of  his 
chief,  Mr.  Eckfeldt,  whom  he  succeeded  as  assayer  in 
1872.  Besides  many  less  important  contributions  to  the 
science  of  numismatics,  he  wrote  “  A  Manual  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Nations,”  (1842-51.)  Although 
he  joined  the  name  of  Mr.  Eckfeldt  with  his  own  on  the 
title-page,  Mr.  Du  Bois  was  the  sole  literary  author  of’ 
that  important  work.  The  extensive  numismatic  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  wholly  due  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  skill,  and  untiring  industry  of  Mr.  Du  Bois.  Hu 
was  also  largely  the  author  of  “  A  Description  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Coins,”  (i860,)  Director  J.  R.  Snowden 
having  intrusted  to  him  a  large  part  of  the  preparation 
of  that  work,  which  is  recognized  as  a  standard  authority 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Died  Tuly  14,  1881. 

Dubois  de  Craned,  dii'bwii'  deh  kRON'set',  or  Du¬ 
bois-Craned,  (Edmond  Louis  Alexis,)  a  French  gen 
eral  and  Jacobin,  born  at  Charleville  in  1747.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  became  a  partisan  of 
Danton,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  safety.  He  directed  the  siege  of  Lyons, 
from  which  he  was  recalled  by  the  Convention  on  the 
charge  of  mocUratitistne  in  1793.  He  was  inspector-gen¬ 
eral  and  minister  of  war  in  1799,  but  lost  all  his  offices 
when  Bonaparte  obtained  power.  Died  in  1814. 

Dubois  de  Jancigny,  dii'bwii'  deh  zh&N's£n'ye' 
(Adolphe  Philibert,)  a  French  writer,  a  son  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Dubois,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1795. 
He  spent  many  years  in  British  India,  and  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  China  in  1841.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
India,  China,  etc.  Two  of  these,  namely,  “  India,”  (1845,) 
and  “China and  the  Birman  Empire,”  (1850,)  form  part 
of  Firmin  Didot’s  series  entitled  “L’Univers.”  Died  at 
Chandernagore,  in  Bengal,  March  20,  i860. 

Dubois  [Lat.  Syl'viusJ  de  la  Boe,  dii'bwii'  deh  13 
bo'i',  (Franciscus,)  a  German  or  Dutch  physician,  of 
French  extraction,  eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence, 
was  born  at  Hanau  in  1614.  He  practised  about  fifteen 
years  at  Amsterdam,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  practical 
medicine  at  Leyden  in  1658.  He  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  study  of  chemistry  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence.  “  It 
is  to  Dubois,”  says  Fournier,  “that  we  owe  the  first 
idea  of  clinic  instruction  and  the  initiative  in  the  study 
of  pathologic  anatomy.”  He  published  several  works, 
among  which  is  “  Disputationum  Medicarum  decas,” 
(1663.)  Died  in  1672. 

Dubois-Fontanelle,  dii'bwii'  f6N'tt'n£l',  (Jean  Gas- 
pard,)  a  French  dramatist  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Greno¬ 
ble  in  1737;  diedin  1812.  His  drama  of  “Ericie,”  against 
monastic  vows,  was  prohibited  by  the  censor. 


«  as  5  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (g^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Dubois-Pigalle,  dii'bwfi'  pfe'gtl',  (Paul,)  a  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Nogent-sur-Seine,  July  18,  1829.  He 
studied  law,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  art.  His 
sculptures  of  women  and  children  are  especially  fine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  portraits  in  oil. 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  dii'bwi'  r£'m6N',  (Emil  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  German  physiologist,  born  at  Berlin,  November 
7,  1818,  became  in  1858  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
U niversity  of  Berlin.  He  later  was  made  rector  magnificus 
of  that  institution.  He  acquired  distinction  as  a  student 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  forces  as  seen  in  living 
organisms,  and  has  published  works  on  animal  electri¬ 
city,  the  reactions  of  muscular  fibre,  etc.  Died  1896. 

Dubos,  dii'bo',  (Charles  Francois,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  writer,  born  in  1661 ;  died  at  Lu9on  in  1724. 

Dubos,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  writer  and  nego¬ 
tiator,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1670.  He  studied  public  law, 
and  was  employed  in  many  important  and  secret  negoti¬ 
ations  with  foreign  courts  by  De  Torcy  and  Dubois.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  the  “  History  of  the  League 
of  Cambray,”  (1712,)  which  Voltaire  said  was  “profound, 
politic,  and  interesting,”  and  “Critical  Reflections  on 
Poetry  and  Painting,”  (1719,)  which  the  same  critic 
praised  as  “  the  most  valuable  book  ever  written  on  those 
subjects  in  any  nation  of  Europe.”  He  was  chosen  in 
1722  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  into 
which  he  had  been  admitted  in  1720.  Died  in  1742. 

See  Qu^rard,“  La  France  Litt^raire Auguste  Morel,4*  Etude 
•ur  I’AbW  Dubos,”  1851 ;  V.  Tremblay,  ‘‘Notice  sur  l’Abb6  Du¬ 
bos,”  1848. 

Dubose.  See  Bose,  du. 

Duboscq,  dii'bosk',  (Jules,)  a  French  optician,  born 
in  1817,  invented  or  improved  several  instruments, 
among  which  is  the  stereoscope. 

Duboulay.  See  Boulay,  du. 

Dubouloz,  du'boo'lo',  or  Dubouleau,  dii'boo'lo', 
(Jean  Auguste,)  a  French  painter  of  history,  born  in 
Paris  in  1800.  Died  August  23,  1870. 

Dubourcq,  dii'booRk',  (Pieter  Lodewijk,)  a  Dutch 
painter  of  landscapes  and  genre,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1815. 

Dubourg,  dii'booR',  (William  Louis,)  a  bishop,  born 
at  Cape  Franfois,  now  Cape  Haytien,  in  Hayti,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1766,  was  educated  in  France.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1794,  and  in  1795  became  a  Sulpitian 
priest.  From  1796  to  1798  he  was  president  of  George¬ 
town  College.  In  1815  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans.  After  years  of  successful  labour,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Montauban,  in  France,  and  in 
1833  he  was  enthroned  as  Archbishop  of  Besan^on. 
Died  December  12,  1833. 

Dubourg-Butler,  dii'booR'  biit'laiR',  (Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1778.  He  took  an  active 
part  against  Charles  X.  in  July,  1830.  Died  in  1850. 

Duboury,  dii'boo're',  (Lodewijk  Fabricius,)  a  skil¬ 
ful  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1691.  His  tableaux  de  boitdoir  are  highly  prized.  Died 
in  1775. 

Dubraw,  doo'bR^v,  (Johann,)  a  Bohemian  historian, 
born  at  Pilsen.  His  family  name  was  Skala.  He  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Olmutz,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History 
of  Bohemia,”  (1552,)  which  is  accounted  accurate.  Died 

in  1553- 

Dubreton,  dii'bReh-tiN',  (Jean  Louis,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1773  ;  died  in  1855. 

Dubreuil,  dii'bRuI'  or  dii'bRuh'ye,  (Alphonse,)  a 
French  horticulturist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1811.  He 
founded  at  Rouen  the  Rcole  d 'A rbres  fruitier s,  the  first 
of  the  kind.  In  1846  he  published  a  work  on  the  culture 
of  trees,  entitled  “  Cours  d’Arboriculture,”  (2  vols.,) 
which  has  been  often  reprinted  and  translated.  D.  1890. 

Dubreul,  dii'bRuI',  (Jacques,)  a  French  antiquary, 
born  in  Paris  in  1528,  wrote  on  the  Antiquities  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1614. 

Dubufe,  diiTniP,  (Claude  Marie,)  a  French  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  in  Paris  in  1790.  He  was 
a  fashionable  portrait-painter  for  many  years.  Died  in 
1864. 

Dubufe,  (Edouard,)  a  successful  French  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  Paris,  March  30,  1820 ;  died  August  13, 
1883. 


Dubuisson,  du'bii-e's6N',  (Franqois  Ren£  Andr4,) 
a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Nantes  in  1763.  He  became 
in  1810  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Nantes,  where  he  made  a  rich  collection  of  minerals. 
He  published  an  “  Essay  of  a  Geological  Method,” 
(1819.)  Died  in  1836. 

Dubuisson,  (Paul  Ulrich,)  a  mediocre  French 
writer  of  dramas,  etc.,  was  born  at  Laval  in  1746.  He 
was  guillotined  in  1794. 

Duby,  dii'be',  (Pierre  Anchor  Tobiesen — 6n' 
shaiR'  to'be'zdN',)  a  Swiss  linguist  and  medallist,  born 
in  the  canton  of  Soleure  in  1721,  received  the  title  of 
interpreter  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Medals  relating  to  Sieges,  entitled  “  RecueU 
de  Pieces  obsidionales.”  Died  in  1782. 

Due.  See  Leduc  and  Ducq. 

Due,  diik,  (Joseph  Louis,)  a  French  architect,  born 
in  Paris  in  1802,  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1825.  In 
1854  he  enlarged  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Died  January 
22,  1879. 

Due,  du,  dU  diik,  (Fronton,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1558,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
College  of  Clermont  in  Paris.  He  published  a  good 
edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  (1609-24,)  edited  the 
works  of  some  other  Fathers,  and  wrote  a  curious  book 
on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  entitled  “  The  Tragical  History 
of  the  Pucelle  de  Domremy,  newly  divided  into  Acts  ana 
represented  by  Personages,”  (1581.)  Died  in  1624. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&noires.” 

Duca,  del,  dfil  doo'kS,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  in  Sicily,  was  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

Du  Camp,  dii'kftN',  (Maxime,)  a  French  writer  and 
artist,  a  son  of  Theodore  J.,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1823. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  and  published  sev¬ 
eral  finely-illustrated  volumes  descriptive  of  his  travels. 
He  also  wrote  poems  and  criticisms,  and  an  important 
work  on  “Paris:  its  Organs,  its  Functions,  and  its 
Life,”  (6  vols.,  1869-75.)  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1880.  Died  February  9,  1894. 

Du  Camp,  (Theodore  Joseph,)  a  skilful  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1793,  improved  the  method 
of  treating  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  Died  in  1824. 

Ducancel,  dii'kflN's&l',  (Charles  Pierre,)  a  French 
dramatist  and  lawyer,  born  in  1766;  died  in  1835. 

Du  Cange  or  Ducange,  dii'kdNzh',  (Charles  du 
Presne — dii'fR§n',)  Sieur  du  Cange,  a  French  historical 
writer,  born  at  Amiens  in  1610.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law,  but  did  not  practise  it  long.  He  was  learned  in  the 
languages,  history,  geography,  law,  antiquities,  etc.,  and 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  among  which  are  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  under  the  French 
Emperors,”  “Byzantine  History  Illustrated,” and  “Glos¬ 
sary  of  Latin  W ords  used  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,” 
(“Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  mediae  et  infimae  Latinita- 
tis,”)  which  is  highly  prized.  He  left  many  manuscripts 
on  various  subjects.  In  1668  he  became  a  resident  of 
Paris.  “One  is  appalled,”  says  Voltaire,  “at  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  his  learning  and  his  labours.”  Died  in  1688. 

See  Dufresne  d’Aubigny,  ‘‘Mdmoires  historiques  pour  servir 
a  l’Histoire  de  C.  du  Fresne  du  Cange;”  Hardouin,  “Essai  sur  la 
Vie,  etc.  de  Du  Cange;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Ducange  or  Du  Cange,  (Victor  Henri  Joseph 
Brahain  —  bRf'&N',)  a  French  novelist  and  dramatist, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1783.  For  the  liberal  political 
opinions  expressed  in  his  novel  of  “Valentine,”  (1821,) 
he  was  imprisoned  six  months.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  two  novels,  entitled  “Leonide”  (1823)  and  “La 
Lutherienne,”  (1825,)  and  many  dramas.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  LittiSraire.” 

Ducarel,  du'ka-r£l'  or  dii'kt'rSl',  (Andr£  Colt6e — 
kol'ti',)  a  learned  antiquary,  born  at  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
about  1714.  He  passed  his  mature  life  in  England,  and  was 
appointed  commissary  of  Saint  Catherine’s  and  commis¬ 
sary  of  Canterbury  about  1755.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  a  “  Treatise 
on  the  Anglo-Gallic  Medals  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  (1757,)  and  “Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,”  (1767,) 
which  is  esteemed  valuable.  Died  in  London,  May  29, 

1785- 

See  44  Biographia  Britannica.” 
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Ducarla-Bonifas,  dii'kiR'li'  bo'ne'fls',  (Marc,)  a 
French  physicist,  born  at  Vabre  in  1738 ;  died  in  1816. 

Du  Cart,  dii  kiRt,  or  Ducart,  (Izaak,)  a  Dutch 
painter  of  flowers,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1630.  He 
painted  flowers  on  satin  and  vellum  with  a  fidelity  at 
that  time  unequalled.  His  productions  are  still  prized 
by  amateurs.  Died  in  1694. 

Ducas.  See  Constantine  Ducas. 

Du'cas,  (Michael,)  6  Ao-C/caf,]  a  Greek  his¬ 

torian,  who  was  descended  from  the  imperial  family  of 
Ducas,  and  flourished  about  1450.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Decadence  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  1355  to 
1453,”  which  forms  part  of  the  collection  called  “His- 
toria  Byzantina.”  It  is  esteemed  judicious  and  impartial, 
but  is  written  in  a  barbarous  style.  He  was  living  at 
Lesbos  in  1462. 

See  Von  Hammer.  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Ducasse,  dii'ktss',  (Francois,)  a  French  doctor  of 
theology,  eminent  as  a  canonist;  died  in  1706. 

Ducasse,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  successful  French  naval 
officer,  born  in  Bearn.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  marine 
when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Saint  Domingo  in 
1691.  He  defended  that  island  against  the  English  and 
Spaniards,  and  defeated  Admiral  Benbow  in  1702,  near 
Sainte-Marthe.  In  1703  he  was  made  chief  of  a  squad¬ 
ron,  and  retired  from  the  office  of  governor.  He  was 
raised  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general,  and  commanded 
the  fleet  which  invested  Barcelona  in  1714.  Died  in  1715. 

See  Van  Tenac,  “ Histoire  de  la  Marine;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  G6n6rale.” 

Ducasse,  (Jean  Marie  Auguste,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1786  ;  died  in  1859. 

Ducaurroy  de  la  Croix,  dii'kS'rwil'  deh  It  kRwi, 
(Adolphe  Marie,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in  Normandy 
in  1788.  He  published  “The  Institutes  of  Justinian 
newly  explained,”  (4  vols.,  1835  ;  8th  edition,  1851,)  which 
had  a  great  and  durable  success.  Died  in  1850. 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  doot'cho  de  boo-6n-£n- 
s&n'yi,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  in  or  near  Sienna, 
flourished  between  1280  and  1340.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Segna  or  Boninsegna,  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
artists  of  his  time.  About  1310  he  produced  his  great 
work,  the  altar-piece  of  the  Sienna  cathedral,  which 
represents  the  Virgin  and  many  saints. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ;  Lanzi,  “  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ducerceau.  See  Androuet  du  Cerceau. 

Du  Chaillu,  dii  shi'yii',  (Paul,)  a  French  traveller, 
born  July  31, 1835,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  travelled  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  1855-56,  and 
again  in  1864-65,  and  published  “Explorations  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,”  (1861,)  “A  Journey  to 
Ashango-Land,”  (1867,)  “  Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,” 
(1868,)  “  Wild  Life  under  the  Equator”  and  “Lost  in  the 
Jungle,”  (1869,)  “My  Apingi  Kingdom,”  (1870,) 
“The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  (1881,)  and 
“  The  Viking  Age,”  (1889.)  Died  April  30,  1903. 

Duchalais,  dii'shf'14',  (Adolphe,)  a  French  anti¬ 
quary  and  numismatist,  born  at  Beaugencyin  1814;  died 
in  1854. 

Duchange,  dii'shSNzh',  (Gaspard,)  a  skilful  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1662,  was  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Audran.  He  was  especially  successful  in  reproducing 
the  works  of  Correggio,  after  whom  he  engraved  “  Leda” 
and  “Danae.”  Died  in  1756. 

Duchanoy,  du/shf/nw&',  (Claude  Francois,)  a 
French  physician  and  writer,  bom  at  Vauvilliers  in  1742  ; 
died  in  1827. 

Duchat,  Le,  leh  dii'shf',  (Jacob,)  a  French  critic  and 
editor,  born  at  Metz  in  1658.  He  became  a  Protestant 
exile  in  1700,  and  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  judge.  He  published  valuable  editions  of  the 
works  of  Rabelais,  ( 1 7 1 1 ,)  of  the  “Apology  for  Herodo¬ 
tus”  by  Stephanus,  (1735,)  and  of  other  old  French 
works.  Died  in  1735. 

See  J.  H.  S.  Formey,  “Ducatiana,”  2  vols.,  1738;  Nic^ron, 
“  M  ^moires.” 

Duch&tel,  dU'shYtSl',  (Charles  Marie  Tanneguy 
— tjJn'jge',)  Comte,  a  French  minister  of  state,  born  in 
Paris  in  1803,  was  a  son  of  a  peer  of  France.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1836,  he  became  minister  of  finance,  and  in  April, 


1837,  retired  with  Guizot,  whose  political  opinions  he  ap¬ 
proved.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  from  October, 
1840,  until  the  revolution  of  1848.  Died  Nov.  5,  1867. 

Duchfltel,  (Francois.)  See  Chatel,  du. 

Duchcltel,  (Gaspard,)  a  French  Girondist,  born  in 
1766,  was  a  deputy  from  Poitou  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1792.  In  the  trial  of  the  king  he  voted  tor 
banishment,  as  the  most  practicable  mode  of  saving  his 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  Girondists  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  Jacobins  and  executed  in  1793. 

Duchatel,  [Lat.  Castella'nus,]  (Pierre,)  a  French 
bishop  and  scholar,  born  at  Arc,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres. 
In  his  youth  he  worked  with  Erasmus  at  Bale  on  editions 
of  Greek  authors.  Curiosity  led  him  to  visit  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria.  On  his  return  he  became  reader 
to  Francis  I.,  who  said,  “He  is  the  only  man  of  letters 
that  I  have  never  exhausted  in  discourse.”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Macon  in  1544,  grand  almoner  in  1547, 
and  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  1551.  He  died  in  1552,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  and  tolerant  prelate  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  men  of  his  age.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  and  Protestants. 

See  Galland,  “Vita  Castellani,”  1674;  Bayle,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Duchatel,  (Tanneguy.)  See  ChAtel,  du. 

Du  Chatelet.  SeeCHASTELLET,(GABRIELLEliMILIE.) 

Duch6,  du-sha',  (Jacob,)  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  eloquence,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  about  1739.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  in  1757.  On  the  assembling  of 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  he  was  elected 
chaplain ;  and  his  opening  prayer  was  remarkable  for  its 
earnestness  and  pathos,  and  contributed  much  towards 
reconciling  the  discordant  elements  of  that  body.  He 
was  subsequently  chosen  chaplain  of  several  successive 
Congresses.  Yet,  when  the  British  had  taken  Philadel¬ 
phia,  he  not  only  made  his  peace  with  England,  but  wrote 
a  letter  to  Washington  urging  him  to  follow  his  example. 
This  letter  Washington  laid  before  Congress.  Duche  was 
declared  a  traitor,  and  fled  to  England.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  1798. 

Duch4  de  Vancy,  dii'shi'  d$h  vdN'se',  (Joseph  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1668.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  a  friend 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau.  Among  his  best  produc¬ 
tions  are  the  tragedy  of  “Absalom,”  which  La  Harpe 
pronounced  a  work  of  merit,  and  the  opera  “  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,”  of  which  Voltaire  said,  “It  recalls  a  grand 
idea  of  what  was  most  excellent  in  the  Greek  tragedy.” 
Died  in  December,  1704. 

Duchemin.  See  Duclos. 

Duchenius.  See  Duchesne. 

Duchesne,  dii'shin',  [Lat.  Duche'nius  or  Querce- 
ta'nus,]  (Andr£,)  one  of  the  most  learned  historians  of 
France,  was  born  in  Touraine  in  1584.  After  finishing 
his  studies  in  Paris,  he  became  geographer  and  histo¬ 
riographer  to  the  king.  His  numerous  and  valuable 
works  have  procured  for  him  the  title  of  “  the  father  of 
French  history.”  Among  them  are  “The  Antiquities 
and  Researches  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Kings  of  France,” 
(1609,)  “Ancient  Historians  of  the  Normans,”  in  Latin, 
(1619,)  and  “Contemporary  Writers  of  the  History  of 
the  Franks,”  (“Historiae  Francorum  Scriptores  coe- 
tanei,”  1636-49.)  He  was  run  over  by  a  carriage  and 
killed,  near  Paris,  in  1640. 

See  NiciIron,  “M4moires;”  Lblong,  “  Bibliothfeque  Histo- 
rique.” 

Duchesne,  (Antoine  Nicolas,)  a  learned  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Versailles  in  1747,  wrote  a  “  Manual 
of  Botany,”  (1764,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1827. 

Duchesne,  (Francois,)  a  son  of  Andre,  noticed  above, 
born  in  Paris  in  1616,  cultivated  history  with  zeal,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  historiographer.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Chancellors  of  France,”  (1680,)  and  published 
editions  of  several  works  of  his  father,  viz. ;  “The  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Cities  and  Castles  of  France,”  (1647,)  and 
“The  History  of  the  Popes,”  (1653.)  Died  in  1693. 

Duchesne,  (Henri  Gabriel,)  a  French  naturalist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1739,  published,  conjointly  with  M.  Mac- 
quer,  a  “  Naturalist’s  Manual,”  (1771,)  ana  a  “  Dictionary 
of  Industry,”  (3  vols.,  1776.)  Died  in  1822. 
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Duchesne,  (Joseph,)  a  French  physician  and  chemist, 
born  in  Armagnac  about  1544.  In  1^93  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  Henry  IV 
He  published  “Pharmacopoeia  dogmaticorum  restituta,” 
and  other  medical  works.  Died  in  1609. 

See  Aloy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Duchesne  de  Gisors,  dii'shin'  deh  zhe'zoR',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Joseph,)  a  French  miniature-painter,  born  at 
Gisors  (Eure)  in  1770.  He  became  court  painter  during 
the  restoration,  and  painted  on  ivory  the  portraits  of  the 
royal  family.  In  1840  he  was  employed  to  continue  for 
the  Louvre  a  collection  of  enamels  begun  by  Petitot. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  miniatures  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry.  Died  in  1856. 

Duchesnois,  dii'sh&'nwi',  (Catherine  Josephine,) 
a  popular  French  tragic  actress,  whose  proper  name  was 
Rafin,  was  born  near  Valenciennes  in  1777.  She  made 
her  dibut  at  the  Theatre  Fra^ais  in  1803,  with  complete 
success,  and  continued  to  be  a  favourite  actress  until  she 
retired  in  1820.  Died  in  1835. 

See  A.  Dinaux,  “  Notice  biographique  sur  Mademoiselle  Du¬ 
chesnois.”  1836. 

Duchoul,  du'shool',  [Lat.  Cau'lius,]  (Guillaume,) 
a  French  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons,  lived  about  1550. 
He  wrote  a  “  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Romans,”  (1555.)  His  son  Jean  was  a  naturalist,  and 
published  several  treatises. 

Ducis,  dii's^ss',  (Jean  Francois,)  an  eminent  French 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Versailles  in  August,  1733. 
produced  in  1769  a  version  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Hamlet,” 
which  was  very  successful.  His  “  Romeo  and  Juliet” 
(1772)  was  received  with  equal  favour.  He  succeeded 
Voltaire  in  the  French  Academy  in  1778,  after  wrhich  he 
produced  imitations  of  “  King  Lear”  and  “  Macbeth,” 
(1784.)  He  favoured  the  Revolution  of  1789,  but  took 
no  active  part  in  it.  His  “  Othello”  was  performed  by 
Talma  with  great  success  in  1792.  In  1795  he  composed 
an  original  drama,  “  Abufar,  or  the  Arab  Family,”  which 
is  called  his  master-piece.  He  refused  a  pension  offered 
co  him  by  Bonaparte.  “  Ducis,”  says  Villemain,  “  was 
one  of  those  men  most  adapted  to  impress  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  to  leave  a  long  remembrance.  Amidst  that  sort 
of  uniformity  which  involves  the  secondary  minds  of 
an  epoch,  he  had  something  rare  and  original.  .  .  .  He 
meddled  not  with  the  petty  affairs  of  the  world,  nor  was 
his  life  infested  with  petty  ambitions.  A  distinctive  trait 
in  his  character  was  a  noble  independence.  He  submitted 
to  no  yoke,  not  even  to  that  of  his  age ;  for  in  that  skep¬ 
tical  age  he  was  very  religious.  His  taste  and  solitary 
choice  was  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  Homer.  This 
explains  how  he  resisted  the  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  an  original  thinker  compared  with  his 
contemporaries.”  Died  at  Versailles  in  March,  1816. 

See  Villemain,  “  Cours  de  Literature M.  O.  Leroy,  “  Atude* 
§ur  Ducis,”  1832;  Campenon,  “Essais  de  M^moires,  ou  Lettres  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  J.  F.  Ducis,”  1824;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Ducis,  (Louis,)  a  French  historical  painter,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1775.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
David,  and  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  in  1814  to 
restore  pictures  in  the  palace  of  Versailles.  About  1817 
he  produced  “  Francis  I.  knighted  by  Bayard,”  which  is 
in  the  palace  of  Compi£gne,  and  “  The  Death  of  Tasso.” 
He  painted  portraits  of  Napoleon  I.,  Talma,  and  many 
others.  His  uncle  once  said  to  him,  “  I  have  sought  to 
be  a  painter  in  verse ;  I  see  with  pleasure  that  you  aim 
to  be  a  poet  on  canvas.”  Died  in  1847. 

See  Guyot  de  F&rk,  “Biographie  des  Artistes  Frangais.” 

Duck,  (Arthur,)  an  eminent  English  civilian,  born 
near  Exeter  in  1580.  He  became  chancellor  of  London, 
and  master  of  requests.  In  the  civil  war  he  adhered  to 
the  royal  cause.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Civil  Law 
of  the  Romans.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Duck,  (Stephen,)  an  English  peasant-poet,  born  at 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  self-taught,  became  a 
clergyman,  and  published  rude  specimens  of  poetry. 
In  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Thames 
in  1756. 

See  Joseph  Sihnce,  “Life  of  S.  Duck.” 

Ducker.  See  Duker. 


Duckwitz,  ddok'ifrits,  (Arnold,)  a  German  political 
economist,  born  at  Bremen  in  1802,  wrote  on  the  com¬ 
merce  and  customs  of  Germany.  Died  in  1881. 

Duck'wqrth,  (Sir  John  Thomas,)  an  English  admi¬ 
ral,  born  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  in  1748.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1759,  and  became  post-captain  in  1780.  In 
June,  1794,  he  won  great  distinction  by  his  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  over  the  French.  About  1800 
he  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  two  years  later  was  com  • 
mander-in-chief  at  Jamaica.  In  1806  he  defeated  the 
French  near  Saint  Domingo,  for  which  Parliament  voted 
him  thanks  and  a  large  pension.  As  vice-admiral,  he 
performed  a  daring  exploit  by  entering  the  Dardanelles 
in  1807.  He  was  knighted  in  1813.  Died  in  1817. 

Duclerc,  dii'klaiR',  (Charles  ThAodore  EugAne,) 
a  French  statesman,  was  born  in  Hautes-Pyrdnees  in 
1812.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  in  1848, 
was  elected  a  representative  in  1871,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  1878,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
senator  for  life.  Died  July  21,  1888. 

Duclercq,  dii'klaiR',  (Jacques,)  a  French  chronicler 
of  the  events  of  his  times,  born  in  1420  ;  died  after  1467. 

Duclos,  dii'klo',  (Charles  Pineau — pe'nb',)  a  witty 
and  ingenious  French  writer,  born  at  Dinan  in  1704, 
was  liberally  educated  in  Paris.  He  acquired  reputation 
by  his  romances  “The  Baroness  of  Luz,”  (1741,)  and 
“Confessions  of  Count  *  *  *,”  a  series  of  tableaux  and 
satirical  portraits.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1739,  and  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1747,  and  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  latter 
in  1755.  His  most  admired  work  is  a  series  of  moral 
essays,  entitled  “Considerations  sur  les  Moeurs  de  ce 
Si&cle,”  (1750.)  He  wrote  a  “History  of  Louis-XI.,” 
(about  1744,)  and  obtained  the  title  of  historiographer 
of  France.  D’Alembert  said  of  him,  “He  has  more  wit 
in  a  given  time  than  any  man  I  know.”  Rousseau 
designated  him  as  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  droit 
et  adroit,  (“upright  and  adroit.”)  His  “Secret  Memoirs 
of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.”  are  highly 
praised.  Died  in  1 772. 

See  Auger,  “Notice  sur  Duclos;”  Villenave,  “Notice  sur 
Duclos,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  published  by  Belin,  1821 ;  Saintk- 
Bkuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  ix. ;  “M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de 
Duclos,  Sorites  par  lui-m&me Rousseau,  “Confessions.” 

Duclos,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1705,  wrote  an  ode  on  Enthusiasm,  and 
translated  portions  of  Tibullus  and  Horace  into  verse. 
Died  in  1752. 

Duclos,  afterwards  Duchemin,  dii'sheh-miN',  (Ma¬ 
rie  Anne,)  a  French  actress,  born  in  1664.  She  mar- 
ried  an  actor  named  Duchemin.  Died  in  1748. 

Duclos,  (Samuel  Cotreau — kot'ro',)  a  French  phy. 
sician,  born  in  Paris,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1666,  and  was  at  one  time  physician-in¬ 
ordinary  to  the  king.  He  WTOte  “  Observations  on  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  France.”  Died  in  1715. 

Ducloz-Dufresnoy,  dii'klo'  dii'fR^'nwi',  (Charles 
Nicolas,)  a  French  financier,  born  at  Montcornet  in 
1734.  He  was  elected  alternate  deputy  to  the  States- 
General  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  in  1789.  He  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  able  treatises  on  the  public  finances,  (1790.)  He 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1794.  He  was  the  putative 
father  of  the  savant  Walckenaer,  who  wrote  an  article 
on  him  in  the  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Ducornet,  dii'koROi^',  (Louis  CAsar  Joseph,)  a 
French  painter,  born  at  Lille  in  1806.  Having  been 
born  without  arms,  he  learned  to  paint  with  his  feet,  and 
received  a  pension  of  1200  francs  in  1824.  Among 
his  works,  which  have  gained  several  prizes,  are  “  The 
Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,”  and  “  Saint  Louis 
dispensing  Justice.”  Died  April  27,  1856. 

Ducos,  dii'ko',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  repub¬ 
lican,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1765.  He  was  a  deputy  to 
the  Convention  from  the  department  of  Gironde  in  1792, 
and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  When  the  Girondist 
leaders  were  proscribed  in  May,  1793,  he  was  at  first 
omitted  from  the  list ;  but,  having  bravely  asserted  their 
innocence  in  the  Convention,  he  was  consigned  to  the 
same  prison  with  them.  He  suffered  death,  with  his 
brother-in-law  Fonfr&de  and  others,  in  October,  1793. 

Sec  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 
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Ducos,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  general,  brother  of  Roger 
Ducos,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Dax  in  1756.  He 
fought  bravely  at  Areola,  etc.  in  1796,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade  in  1802.  He  served  with  iclat 
in  the  campaigns  from  1805  to  1808.  Died  in  1823. 

Ducos,  (Roger,)  a  French  lawyer  and  politician,  born 
at  Dax  about  1750.  Deputed  to  the  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Landes  in  1 792,  he  was  a  moderate  parti¬ 
san  of  the  new  regime,  and  sat  with  the  members  of  the 
Plain.  He  voted,  however,  for  the  death  of  the  king.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  in  1799 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Directory.  He  appears  to 
have  favoured  Stey&s  in  his  intrigues  against  their  col¬ 
league  Barras,  and  he  co-operated  with  Bonaparte  in  the 
cwp  (Titat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  (November  9,)  1799, 
after  which  Ducos  became  Third  Consul ;  but  he  soon 
resigned  this  office,  and  was  made  a  senator.  He  was 
exiled  as  a  regicide  in  1816,  and  died  the  same  year. 

See  Thihrs,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  ‘‘Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Ducos,  (Theodore,)  a  French  minister  of  state,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1801.  He 
was  elected  in  1834  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which 
he  acted  with  the  opposition.  In  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1848  he  opposed  socialism,  and  caused  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  constitution  this  phrase :  “  The  republic  is 
based  on  the  family,  property,  and  public  order.”  He 
supported  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  minister  of  marine 
from  December,  1851,  until  his  death  in  April,  1855. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale.” 

Ducq  or  Due,  Le,  leh  duk  or  diik,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1636,  was  a 
pupil  and  imitator  of  Paul  Potter.  His  subjects  are 
mostly  animals,  robbers,  and  guard-rooms.  In  1671  he 
became  director  of  the  Academy  at  the  Hague.  Died 
about  1695. 

See  Basan,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Duoq,  diik  or  diik,  (Joseph  Francois,)  a  Belgian 
painter,  born  at  Ledeghem  in  1762.  He  gained  several 
prizes  at  the  expositions  of  Paris,  where  he  lived  many 
years.  In  1815  he  became  court  painter  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  “Venus 
rising  from  the  Sea.”  Died  at  Bruges  in  1829. 

Ducray-Duminil,  dii'kR^'  dume'nM',  (Franqois 
Guillaume,)  a  popular  French  novelist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1761  ;  died  in  1819. 

Ducrest,  duTcRct',  (Charles  Louis,)  born  near  Autun 
in  1747,  was  a  brother  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  He  be¬ 
came  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  wrote  on  political  econ¬ 
omy.  Died  in  1824. 

liucrest  de  Villeneuve,  diiTcR^'  d§h  v&l'nuv', 
(Alexandre  Louis,)  a  French  admiral,  born  near  Vitr^ 
in  1777  ;  died  in  1852. 

See  Salvandy,  “Notice  sur  Ducrest  de  Villeneuve,”  1853. 

Ducreux,  diiTcRUh',  (FRANgois,)  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Saintes  in  1596,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Canada,” 
(“Historia  Canadensis,”  1664.)  Died  in  1666. 

Ducreux,  (Gabriel  Marin,)  a  French  priest,  bom 
at  Orleans  in  1743,  wrote  a  history  of  Christianity,  en¬ 
titled  “  Si&cles  chretiens,”  (10  vols.,  1775.)  Died  in  1790. 

Ducreux,  (Joseph,)  a  French  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1737 ;  died  in  1802. 

Ducros,  dliTcRo',  (Pierre,)  a  Swiss  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  1745.  He  removed  to  Rome,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  Volpato,  he  produced  fine  views  of 
Roman  scenery  and  monuments.  In  partnership  with 
Montagnani,  he  published  admirable  views  of  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Died  in  1810. 

Ducrot,  dii'kRo',  (Auguste  Alexandre,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Nevers,  February  24,  1817.  He  served 
in  Algeria,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign,  and  became  a  general  of  division  in  1865.  He 
fought  at  Sedan,  and  when  MacMahon  was  wounded  took 
the  chief  command.  Refusing,  after  the  surrender,  to 
accept  the  favours  extended  to  French  officers,  Ducrot 
was  placed  under  arrest.  He  escaped,  and  fled  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  He  participated  in  the  inde¬ 
cisive  battles  of  Rueil,  La  Jonch&re,  and  Buzenval,  and  in 
Beveral  of  the  sorties,  including  the  final  and  disastrous 


one  ot  January  19,  1871.  After  the  fall  of  Paris  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  subsequently  re¬ 
signed  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  military  duties.  He 
published  “The  Truth  about  Algeria,”  “ The  Day  of 
Sedan,”  and  other  works.  Died  August  16,  1882. 

Du  Deffand.  See  Deffand,  du. 

Dudevant,  Madame.  See  Sand,  (George.; 

Dudevant,  dii'deh-vSxN',  (Maurice,)  known  as  Mau¬ 
rice  Sand,  a  French  author,  a  son  of  George  Sand, 
(Madame  Dudevant,)  was  born  at  Paris  in  1823.  He 
painted  pictures  with  success.  He  published  various 
plays,  also  several  romances,  including  “  Calliroe,”  (1864,) 
“  Raoul  de  la  Chastre,”  (1865,)  “  Miss  Mary,”  (1868.)  and 
“Mademoiselle  de  Cerignan,”  (1874.)  Died  in  1889. 

Dudik,  doo'deek,  (Beda  Franz,)  an  Austrian  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Kojetein,  in  Moravia,  January  29,  1815.  In 
1836  he  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  in  1840  a  priest. 
He  published  “  Allgemeine  Geschichte  Mahrens,”  (“  Gen¬ 
eral  History  of  Moravia,”  1862;  10th  vol.,  1882,)  partly 
written  in  German  and  partly  in  Slavic.  He  also  wrote 
and  compiled  a  large  number  of  other  works,  chiefly 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Moravia.  Died  in  1890. 

Dudinck,  dii'dink,  (Josse,)  a  learned  Dutchman,  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  bibliography,  entitled  “  Palatium  Apol- 
linis  et  Palladis,”  (“The  Palace  of  Apollo  and  Minerva.”) 

Dudith,  doo-deet',  (Andrew,)  a  Hungarian  Reformer, 
born  at  Buda  in  1533.  About  1560,  Ferdinand  II.  gave 
him  the  bishopric  of  Tina.  In  1562  he  was  sent  by  that 
emperor  and  the  clergy  of  Plungary  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  which  he  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  priests  and  other  reforms.  He  married  Reyna 
Strazzi,  resigned  his  bishopric,  was  excommunicated,  and 
became  an  avowed  Protestant.  He  was  learned  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  sciences,  and  wrote  numerous  Latin  works 
on  theology,  etc.  Among  them  are  a  treatise  on  comets, 
and  several  poems.  He  translated  Dionysius  of  Hali 
carnassus  into  Latin.  Died  at  Breslau  in  1589. 

See  Renter,  “Vita  Dudithi,”  prefixed  to  his  Orations,  1610; 
Samuhlfy,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  A.  Dudithi,”  1743; 
Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

DudTey,  (Ambrose,)  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  born  about  1530.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  in  his  father’s 
treason  in  1553,  but  was  pardoned.  In  1557  he  fought 
with  distinction  for  the  Spaniards  at  Saint-Quentiru 
After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  held  several  high  offices.  Died  in  1590. 

DudTey,  (Benjamin  Winslow,)  M.D.,  an  American 
surgeon,  born  in  Virginia  in  1785.  Pie  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1806,  and 
afterwards  pursued  his  professional  studies  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  America,  in  1814,  he 
established  himself  as  a  surgeon  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  was  successful  in  a  multitude  of  difficult  operations 
in  surgery,  and  contributed  various  essays  to  medical 
journals.  Died  in  1870. 

Dudley,  (Charles  Edward,)  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1780.  He  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  Albany,  New  York,  about  1812,  and 
represented  New  York  in  the  Federal  Senate  from  1828 
to  1833.  Pie  erected  at  Albany  the  Dudley  Observatory, 
to  which  his  widow  gave  seventy  thousand  dollars  or 
more.  He  died  in  1841. 

Dudley,  (Edmund,)  an  English  lawyer,  notorious  as 
the  minister  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  extorting  money 
from  his  subjects,  was  born  in  1462.  He  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  1504.  Soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Henry  VIII.,  Dudley  and  Empson  were  tried  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and,  to  appease  the  popular  clamour, 
were  executed  in  1510.  Plis  son  John  became  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

Dudley,  (Lord  Guilford,)  the  fourth  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  married  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  1553. 
He  was  beheaded,  with  his  wife,  in  February,  1554. 

Dudley,  (Sir  Henry  Bate,)  an  English  clergyman, 
eminent  as  a  magistrate  and  journalist,  born  at  Fenny 
Compton  in  1745.  He  established  the  “  Morning  Post,” 
(1775,)  and  the  “Morning  Herald,”  (1780,)  and  wrote 
“The  Rival  Candidates,”  (1775,)  an^  other  plays.  He 
became  rector  of  Willingham  in  1812,  and  prebendarj 
of  Ely  in  1816.  In  1812  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
as  magistrate  by  a  baronetcy.  Died  in  1824. 
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Dudley,  (Lady  Jane.)  See  Grey. 

Dudley,  (John,)  Duke  of  Northumberland,  born  in 
I502*  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Dudley,  noticed  above. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  in  1542,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  lord  high  admiral  of 
England.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  he 
became  Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  years  later  he  formed  a 
successful  conspiracy  against  the  Protector  Somerset, 
obtained  the  chief  control  of  the  government,  and  was 
made  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1551.  He  persuaded 
Edward  VI.  to  appoint  Lady  Jane  Grey  successor  to  the 
crown.  At  the  death  of  Edward  (1553)  he  vainly  resisted 
the  accession  of  Mary,  and  was  executed  for  treason. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  his  son. 

See  Froude,  “  History  of  England,”  vols.  v.  and  vi. ;  also  Hume’s 
and  Lingard’s  Histories  of  England. 

Dudley,  (John  William  Ward,)  a  son  of  Viscount 
Dudley  Ward,  was  born  about  1781.  He  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1802,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents  for  business.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1823,  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  for  a  few  months  in  the  ministry  of 
Canning  formed  in  April,  1827.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
poet  Byron,  and  author  of  a  “  Life  of  Horne  Tooke.” 
Died  in  1833. 

Dudley,  (Joseph,)  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1647, 
was  a  son  of  Thomas,  noticed  below.  He  became  chief 
justice  of  Massachusetts  in  1686,  chief  justice  of  New 
York  in  1690,  and  was  governor  of  his  native  province 
from  1702  to  1715.  Died  in  1720. 

Dudley,  (Paul,)  F.R.S.,  chief  justice  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1675.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690,  and,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  law  studies  at  the  Temple  in  London,  was 
attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  from  1702  to  1718. 
In  1745  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts. 
Died  in  1751.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents  and 
powerful  eloquence.  U pon  a  bequest  of  his  was  founded 
the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard. 

Dudley,  (Richard  M.,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
born  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  September  1,  1838, 
graduated  in  i860  at  Georgetown  College.  He  edited 
the  “  Western  Recorder”  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1865-71,  be¬ 
came  professor  in  Georgetown  College  in  1872,  and  was 
its  president  from  1880  until  his  death  in  1893. 

Dudley,  (Robert,)  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  son  of  John 
Dudley,  noticed  above,  was  born  about  1532.  He  married 
Amy  Robsart  about  1550.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1558,  he  became  her  chief  favourite. 
This  partiality  is  attributed  to  his  handsome  person,  po¬ 
lite  address,  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier.  She  made 
him  Earl  of  Leicester  and  privy  councillor,  and  bestowed 
on  him  titles  and  estates  with  a  lavish  hand.  His  wife 
died  in  1560,  not  without  the  strongest  suspicions  that  she 
perished  by  violence  and  that  Leicester  was  privy  to  her 
murder.  In  1578  he  married  the  widow  of  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  by  which  act  he  excited  the 
violent  anger  of  the  queen.  He  was  suspected  by  many 
of  having  hastened  the  death  of  Essex.  In  1585  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  commanded  an  army  sent  to  aid  the 
Low  Countries,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Governor. 
His  operations  there  were  not  successful,  and  proved  his 
incapacity  as  a  general.  When  England  was  threatened 
by  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  he  was  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  He  died  in  the  same  year.  According 
to  Hume,  “  he  was  proud,  insolent,  ambitious,  without 
honour,  without  generosity,  without  humanity,  and  atoned 
not  for  these  bad  qualities  by  such  abilities  or  courage 
S5S  could  fit  him  for  that  high  trust  and  confidence  with 
which  she  [the  queen]  had  honoured  him.”  Motley, 
while  admitting  that  Leicester  was  vain,  arrogant,  and 
often  unjust,  says  he  was  “always  generous  as  the  sun.” 

See  Motley’s  “  United  Netherlands,”  chaps,  vi.  to  xvi.,  par¬ 
ticularly  chap.  vii.  vol.  i.,  and  chap.  x.  vol.  ii. ;  also  Froude’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  England,”  vols.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x. 

Dudley,  (Sir  Robert,)  born  in  Surrey  in  1573,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lady 
Douglas  Sheffield.  He  was  knighted  for  his  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Cadiz  in  1596.  Having  been  outlawed 
for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Southwell,  he  settled  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  he  lived  in  grand  style,  assumed  the  title 


of  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  made  a  duke  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  navigation,  en¬ 
titled  “  Dell’  Arcano  del  Mare,”  and  a  few  other  works, 
and  improved  the  harbour  of  Leghorn.  Died  in  1639, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1649. 

See  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  British  Admirals.” 

Dudley,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  early  governors  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Northampton,  England,  in 
1576.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  but,  having 
joined  the  nonconformists,  came  to  America  in  1630  as 
deputy-governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  zealous  in 
promoting  the  temporal  and  religious  interests  of  the 
colony,  and  was  governor  from  1634  to  1640,  and  again 
from  1645  to  1650.  Died  in  1652. 

Dudley,  (Thomas  Underwood,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  26,  1837. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1858,  was 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  that  institution,  and 
was  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Confederate  army. 
In  1868  he  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
became  assistant  bishop  of  Kentucky  in  1875,  and 
diocesan  bishop  in  1884.  Died  January  22,  1904. 

Dudoyer.  See  Doligny. 

Duebner.  See  DUbner. 

Duelli,  doo-el'lee,  (Raimond,)  a  German  priest  and 
antiquary,  born  about  1670,  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  History  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  Hospitalers 
of  Jerusalem,”  (1727.)  Died  in  1740. 

Duentzer.  See  Duntzer. 

Du'§r,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1782, 
His  father,  Colonel  William  Duer,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  army,  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  law,  and  commenced  practice 
in  Orange  county,  but  removed  to  New  York  City  about 

1820.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
revise  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  1825.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  1857  succeeded  Chief-Justice  Oakley  as 
presiding  judge.  Died  August  8,  1858.  His“Lawand 
Practice  of  Marine  Insurance”  is  highly  commended. 

Duer,  (William  Alexander,)  a  jurist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York, 
in  1780.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  became  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  1822,  and 
was  elected  president  of  Columbia  College  in  1829.  He 
wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States,”  (1856.)  Died  in  1858. 

Duernhoffer.  See  Durnhoffer. 

Du  Fail,  dii'fll'  or  dii'ft'ye,  (Noel,)  a  French  writer 
of  tales,  lived  about  1550. 

Dufau,  dii'fo',  (Fortune,)  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  in  Saint  Domingo.  He  became  a  pupil  of  David 
in  Paris,  and  a  partisan  of  the  Revolution.  Among  his 
most  admired  works  is  “  Ugolino  in  Prison.”  Died  in 

1821. 

Dufau,  (Pierre  Armand,)  a  French  author,  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  1 795.  He  wrote,  with  Guadet,  a  “  History 
of  France  from  Charles  IX.  to  Henry  IV.,”  (7  vols.,  1821,) 
and  other  historical  works.  He  also  published  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Statistics,”  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1841,  and  several  works  on  political  econ¬ 
omy.  From  1840  to  1855  he  was  director  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Died  in  1877. 

Dufaure,  dii'foR',  (Jules  Armand  Stanislas,)  a 
French  orator  and  minister  of  state,  born  at  Saujon 
(Charente-Inferieure)  in  1798.  He  practised  law  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  in  1834  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  opposition.  In  1839  he 
became  minister  of  public  works  in  the  coalition  ministry 
of  Soult,  which  was  dissolved  in  March,  1840.  He  after¬ 
wards  exerted  much  influence  in  the  Chamber  as  the 
chief  of  a  third  party.  Under  the  republic  of  1848  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  democrats,  and  became 
minister  of  the  interior.  During  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
III.  he  practised  at  the  bar,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  em¬ 
pire  he  became  minister  of  justice  under  M.  Thiers  in. 
1871,  and  again  under  M.  Buffet  in  1875.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  a  senator,  and  became  president  of  a  new 
ministry  in  1877.  Died  June  27,  1881. 
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Dufay,  dii'f&',  (Charles  Francois  de  Cisternay — 
d?h  sis'tSR'n^',)  a  French  savant,  born  in  Paris  in  1698, 
served  for  a  time  in  the  army.  Having  been  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  retired  from  the  service, 
and  wrote  treatises  on  chemistry  and  five  other  sciences, 
which  the  Academy  thought  worthy  to  be  published.  He 
originated  the  theory  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  namely, 
vitreous  and  resinous.  About  1 732  he  was  chosen  director 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  and 
rendered  the  finest  in  Europe.  Died  in  1739. 

See  Fontenblle,  “Eloge  de  Dufay.” 

Dufay,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  or  Flemish  composer, 
lived  about  1400,  and  made  important  improvements  in 
the  art  of  music. 

Du£^  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  in  Perthshire  about  1806.  In  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  went  to  India  in  1830, 
and  laboured  zealously  as  a  missionary.  He  published, 
besides  other  essays,  a  volume  entitled  “On  India  and 
India  Missions,”  (1839,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
adhered  to  the  Free  Church,  organized  in  1843,  and 
became  the  chief  agent  of  the  mission  sustained  by  that 
church  at  Calcutta,  where  he  laboured  as  a  missionary 
for  many  years  with  devoted  zeal  and  eminent  success. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  1854,  sailed  a  second 
time  for  India  in  1855,  and  returned  to  England  in  1863. 
Died  February  12,  1878. 

Duff,  (Sir  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant,) 
called  Grant  Duff,  a  British  politician,  born  February 
21,  1829.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  as  a 
Liberal,  for  Elgin.  He  was  appointed  under-secretary 
for  India  in  December,  1868,  and  from  1881  to  1886  was 
Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  1889-93,  and  of  the  Royal  His¬ 
torical  Society  1892.  He  published  “Studies  in 
European  Politics,”  (1866,)  “Miscellanies,  Political 
and  Literary,”  (1879,)  “Ernest  Renan,”  (1893,) 
“  Notes  from  a  Diary,”  (1897-98,)  etc. 

Duf'fer-in,  Lady,  a  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brins¬ 
ley  Sheridan,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Norton.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Selina  Sheridan.  She  composed  a  number 
of  popular  ballads,  among  which  is  “  The  Irish  Emigrant’s 
Lament.”  She  was  married  in  1825  to  Baron  Dufferin, 
(Price  Blackwood,)  who  died  in  1841.  Died  in  1867. 

Dufferin,  (Frederick  Temple  Blackwood,)  Lord, 
a  British  peer,  author,  and  scholar,  only  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1826.  He  published 
“Letters  from  High  Latitudes,”  (1856.)  He  was  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada  from  1872  to  1878,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1879,  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1881,  and  to  Cairo  in  1882.  In  1884  he  was 
made  Viceroy  of  India,  in  1888  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  in  1891  ambassador  at  Paris.  Died  Feb.  12,  1902. 

Duffet,  duT^',  Douffet,  or  Douffeit,  doo'fl',  (Ge¬ 
rard,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter  of  history  and  por¬ 
traits,  born  at  Liege  about  1600.  He  studied  and  worked 
some  years  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  Liege,  where  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  a  “Discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  (at  Dusseldorf,) 
and  a  picture  of  himself  and  B.  Flemael  employed  in 
painting  each  other’s  portraits.  His  works  are  aamired 
for  originality  of  composition,  boldness  of  design,  beauty 
of  colour,  and  variety  of  expression.  Died  about  1660. 

Duf'fy,  (Charles  Gavan,)  an  Irish  journalist,  and 
a  leader  of  Young  Ireland,  was  born  in  Ulster  in  1816. 
In  1842  he  founded  in  Dublin  a  journal  called  “The 
Nation,”  which  supported  the  policy  of  O’Connell.  In 
1848  he  was  tried  for  treason-felony  and  acquitted.  In 
1856  he  emigrated  to  Australia,  and  held  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  government.  He  was  knighted  in  1873, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  1880.  His  “  Ballad  Poetry 
of  Ireland”  is  a  household  book  in  his  native  country. 
He  also  wrote  “  Young  Ireland”  and  “  Four  Years  of 
Irish  History.”  Died  February  9,  1903. 

Duflos,  dii'flo',  (Claude,)  a  French  engraver  with 
the  burin,  born  in  Paris  in  1678,  was  the  most  skilful 
rival  of  Fran5ois  Poilly.  His  works,  after  various  Italian 
and  French  masters,  are  engraved  with  great  neatness. 
Among  them  is  “The  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus,”  after  Paul 
Veronese.  Died  in  1747. 


Du  Foss6.  See  Fossfi. 

Dufouart,  du'foo'fR',  (Pierre,)  a  skilful  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  in  the  department  of  Bigorre  in  1737,  was 
chosen  in  1791  inspector-general  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  He  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  gun-shot 
wounds,  entitled  “Analyse  des  Blessures  d’Armes-&-feu, 
ot  de  leur  Traitement,”  (1801.)  Died  in  1813. 

Dufour,  (Georges  Joseph,)  a  French  general,  born 
in  Burgundy  in  1758;  died  in  1820. 

Dufour,  du'fooR',  (Guillaume  Henri,)  a  Swiss  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Constance  in  1787,  entered  the  French  army 
in  1809.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  of  Tactics,”  (1842,)  and 
other  military  works.  The  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Swiss  republic  having  been  menaced  by  the  Sonaerbund, 
a  Catholic  faction,  he  was  appointed  in  1847  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Swiss  federal  army.  He  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed  the  rebellion,  after  giving  proof  of  his  modera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  military  skill.  He  died  July  14,  1875. 

Dufour,  (L£on,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  about  1782, 
practised  medicine  at  Saint-Sever.  He  published  “  Ana¬ 
tomical  and  Physiological  Researches  on  the  Hemiptera,” 
(1833,)  and  other  works.  He  died  April  18,  1865. 

Dufour,  (Louis.)  See  Longuerue. 

Dufour,  (Philippe,)  a  French  Protestant  antiquary 
born  at  Manosque  in  1622.  His  family  name  was  Syl- 
vestre,  which  he  exchanged  for  Dufour,  his  mother’s 
name.  He  formed  a  cabinet  of  medals,  and  corresponded 
with  many  eminent  literati.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  “Moral  Instructions  of  a  Father  for  his  Son,” 
(often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1687. 

Duffonoy,  du'fR&'nwi',  (Adelaide,)  an  eminent 
French  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gillette- 
Billet,  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  She  lived  mostly  in  Paris, 
where  her  soirees  were  frequented  by  Condorcet,  La 
Harpe,  etc.  Her  husband  having  lost  his  fortune,  she 
resorted  to  authorship  for  a  living,  and  wrote  several 
poems  which  entitle  her  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  female  poets  of  France.  Her  poem  “The  Last 
Moments  of  Bayard”  was  crowned  by  the  Institute  in 
1815.  Among  her  works  are  odes,  elegies,  tales,  dramas, 
etc.,  whose  merit  consists  in  the  genuine  expression  of 
a  loving  and  suffering  heart.  Died  in  1825. 

Dufr^noy,  (Charles  Alphonse.)  See  Dufresnoy 

Dufr&aoy,  (Pierre  Armand,)  an  eminent  French 
geologist,  a  son  of  Adelaide,  born  at  Sevran  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  in  1792.  In  conjunction  with  Flie  de  Beaumont, 
he  was  ordered  in  1823  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
France,  the  important  result  of  which  was  a  large  geo¬ 
logical  map,  with  three  volumes  of  explanatory  text, 
(1841.)  This  text  develops  the  theories  of  the  two 
authors,  which  are  entirely  accordant.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  an  excellent  “Treatise  on  Mineral- 
ogy,”  (4  vols.,  1847.)  A  new  theory  propounded  in  his 
memoir  “On  the  Volcanic  Formations  of  the  Vicinity 
of  Naples”  has  become  one  of  the  laws  of  geology. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  inspector-general  of 
mines,  and  for  many  years  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Died  in  March,  1857. 

Dufresne.  See  Francheville  and  Quinault. 

Dufresne,  duTR&i',  (Bertrand,)  a  French  financier, 
born  in  Bearn  in  1736.  He  was  chief  clerk  of  finance 
under  Necker,  who  made  him  director  of  the  public 
treasury  about  1790.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Jacobins.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795,  and  in  1800  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director-general  of  the  treasury,  which  prospered 
under  his  skilful  management.  Died  in  1801. 

Dufresnoy.  See  Dufresny. 

Dufresnoy.  See  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  and  Ducloz. 

Dufresnoy,  duTR&'nwjp,  (Andr6  Ignace  Joseph,) 
a  French  physician,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1733.  He 
was  appointed  physician-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  North 
in  1793,  but  was  soon  discharged  for  an  act  of  humanity 
to  a  royalist.  He  was  the  first  who  cultivated  in  France 
the  Rhus  radicans ,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  impatience  to  see  his  dear  rhus.  This  letter 
was  intercepted  by  certain  officious  patriots,  who  de¬ 
nounced  him  to  the  Tribunal  for  a  traitorous  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Russians.  He  was  arrested  on  this  charge, 
but  was  released  from  danger  by  the  revolution  of  the 
9th  Thermidor.  Died  in  1801. 
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Dufresnoy,  written  also  Dufr^noy,  (Charles  Al¬ 
phonse,)  a  French  historical  painter  and  poet,  born  in 
Paris  in  1611,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary.  Having 
received  lessons  from  Perrier  and  Vouet,  he  visited  Rome 
and  studied  the  works  of  Raphael.  He  went  to  Venice 
in  1653,  and  returned  to  France  in  1656.  He  had  a  fair 
reputation  for  correctness  of  design,  and  was  a  good 
colorist.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  verse,  a  critical  treatise 
on  painting,  “  De  Arte  Graphic^,”  which  was  much  ad¬ 
mired,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Dryden.  Died 
in  1665. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La France  Litt^raire  Lecarpentier,  “Notice 
*ur  A.  Dufresnoy,”  1812. 

Dufresny,  dii'fR&'ne',  or  Dufresnoy,  dii'fR&'nwi', 
(Charles  Riviere,)  a  witty  French  dramatist  and  artist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1648,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  a  valet-de-chambre  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had  a 
natural  talent  for  music  and  painting,  excelled  in  land¬ 
scape-gardening,  and  was  appointed  controller  of  the 
royal  gardens.  He  wrote  several  successful  comedies, 
among  which  are  “  The  Spirit  of  Contradiction,”  in  prose, 
(1700,)  “The  Village  Coquette,”  in  verse,  (1715,)  and 
“Le  Faux-sinc6re.”  “He  sparkles  with  wit,”  says  La 
Harpe,  “and  his  wit  is  perfectly  original.”  (“Cours  de 
Litterature.”)  Died  in  1724. 

See  Voltaire,  “  ficrivains  du  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV Qu^rard, 
“La  France  Littiraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n6rale.” 

Dufresse,  dii'fR^ss',  (Simon  Camille,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1762 ;  died  in  1833. 

Dufriche-Valazd.  See  Valaz£. 

Dufrische.  See  Frische. 

Duganne,  du-gan',  (Augustine  Joseph  Hickey,)  an 
American  poet  and  littirateur ,  born  in  Boston  in  1823, 
published,  among  other  works,  a  “  Comprehensive  Sum¬ 
mary  of  General  Philosophy,”  (1845,)  and  “Class-Book 
of  Governments  and  Civil  Society,”  (1859.)  He  also 
wrote  “  Home  Poems,”  (1844,)  “The  Iron  Harp,”  (1847,) 
and  “The  Lydian  Queen,”  a  tragedy.  Died  October 
20,  1884. 

Du-gard',  (William,)  an  eminent  English  teacher, 
born  in  Worcestershire  in  1605,  became  master  of  the 
Merchant-Tailors’  School,  London,  about  1642.  He 
published  a  Greek  grammar,  a  “  Lexicon  Graeci  Testa- 
menti,”  and  other  school-books.  Died  in  1662. 

Dugas-Montbel,  dii'gis'  hi^n'MI',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
an  excellent  French  Hellenist,  born  at  Saint-Chamond 
in  1776,  was  a  merchant  of  Lyons  in  early  life.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  began  to  study  Greek,  and  settled  in 
Paris  in  1810.  He  produced  a  translation  of  Homer, 
(1815-18,)  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  prose  version  in 
the  French  language.  A  copious  commentary  accom¬ 
panies  it.  He  was  a  free  associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  represented  Lyons  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1831-33.  Died  in  1834. 

See  J.  B.  Dumas,  “  l£loge  de  Dugas-Montbel,”  1835;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G6n6rale.” 

Dugazon,  du/gi/z6N/,  (Jean  Baptiste  Henri  Gour- 
gault — gooR'go',)  a  popular  French  comedian,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1743  ;  died  in  1809. 

His  wife,  Louise  LefAvre,  born  at  Berlin  in  1755, 
was  a  successful  actress.  Died  in  1821. 

Dug'dale,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  English  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Shustoke,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1605.  He 
became  a  resident  of  London  in  1638,  and  was  appointed 
a  pursuivant-at-arms,  by  the  name  of  Blanch  Lyon.  In 
1640  he  was  made  rouge-croix  pursuivant-in-ordinary. 
He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war.  In  1655  Dugdale  and 
Dodsworth  published  the  first  volume  of  their  great  and 
celebrated  work  on  English  monasteries,  “Monasticon 
Anglicanum,”  (3  vols.,  1655—73.)  This  contains  a  record 
of  the  history  and  descent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  of  England.  He  wrote  several  other  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  “The  Antiquities  of  Warwick- 
shire,”  (1656,)  “Origines  Juridiciales,”  (1666,)  and  “The 
Baronage  of  England,”  (1675.)  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  he  was  knighted,  and  obtained  the  office  of  Norroy 
king-at-arms.  Died  in  1686. 

See  “Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  W.  Dugdale,”  edited 
by  Hamper,  1827;  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Dug&s,  du'zh&',  (Antoine  Louis,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  born  at  M6zi&res  (Ardennes)  in  1797.  He 


became  professor  of  pathology  and  operative  medicine 
at  Montpellier  about  1825,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “Manual  of  Obstetrics,”  (1826,)  and  an  able 
“Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Physiology  of  Man  and 
Animals,”  (3  vols.,  1838.)  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdrairs;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gt*n£rale.” 

Dughet,  dii'g^',  (Gaspard,)  a  distinguished  landscape- 
painter,  sometimes  called  Le  Guaspre,  (l$h  gtspR,)  or 
Gaspre  Poussin,  (poo'siN',)  was  bom  of  a  French 
family  at  Rome  in  1613.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Nicolas  Poussin,  who  married  his  sister.  It  is  stated 
that  he  hired  four  houses  at  the  same  time  near  Rome  and 
Tivoli,  that  he  might  observe  a  great  diversity  of  scenes. 
He  had  great  executive  facility,  and  a  vague,  agreeable 
manner.  His  works  present  a  great  variety  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  of  effects.  He  painted  many  real  scenes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  enriched  with  details  of  his  own 
invention.  He  excelled  in  the  treatment  of  clouds  and 
the  foliage  of  trees,  which  he  represented  in  their  char¬ 
acteristic  forms.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  “  Abraham 
and  Isaac  going  to  the  Sacrifice.”  Died  in  Rome  in  1675. 

See  Pascoli,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  e  Scultori  moderni,”  1730-36; 
Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dughet,  (Giovanni,)  a  younger  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  about  1615,  was  also  a  pupil  of  N.  Poussin. 
He  renounced  painting  at  an  early  age,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  engraving  with  the  burin  and  point.  He  worked 
in  Rome,  and  engraved  many  works  of  N.  Poussin,  among 
which  is  “The  Seven  Sacraments.” 

Dugommier,  dii'go'me-i',  (Jean  Francois  Co- 
quille — ko'ke'y?,)  a  French  general,  born  in  the  isle  of 
Guadeloupe  in  1736.  He  favoured  the  popular  cause  in 
the  Revolution,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1792.  As  general  of 
division,  he  commanded  at  the  successful  siege  of  Toulon 
in  1793,  where  Bonaparte  acted  under  his  orders.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  gained  advantages  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Saint-Elme  and  other  places.  He  was  killed 
in  November,  1794,  at  the  battle  of  Sierra  Negra,  near 
Figui£res,  where  the  Spaniards  were  defeated.  Bona- 

f)arte  mentioned  him  in  his  last  will,  honoris  causd ,  and 
eft  a  legacy  to  his  son. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Dugua,  dii'gii'i',  (Charles  Francois  Joseph,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1744.  For  hit 
services  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793  he  was  made  a 
general  of  division.  In  1798  he  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt.  In  the  absence  of  Kleber,  who  had  been 
wounded,  Dugua  commanded  his  division  at  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids.  He  went  to  Saint  Domingo  in  1801 
as  chief  of  the'staff  of  Leclerc,  and  died  there  in  1802. 
See  A.  Dum6gb,  “M^moires  du  G4n^ral  Dugua,”  4  vols.,  1838. 

Duguay-Trouin,  dii'g4'  tRoo'iN',  (Ren£,)  a  brave 
and  successful  French  admiral,  born  at  Saint-Malo  in 
1673.  Having  obtained  command  of  a  privateer  frigate 
in  1691,  he  performed  several  daring  exploits,  and  took 
many  prizes  from  the  English.  In  1694  he  was  taken 
risoner  by  an  English  squadron  and  carried  into  port, 
ut  soon  escaped,  and  returned  to  France.  He  entered 
the  royal  marine  in  1697,  and  displayed  great  skill  and 
prudence  as  captain  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  began  in  1 702.  Between  1 703  and  1 705  he  cruised 
on  the  coasts  of  England,  defeated  a  Dutch  fleet,  and 
captured  several  ships.  In  1707  his  squadron,  united  to 
that  of  Forbin,  intercepted  a  large  English  convoy  and 
took  three  of  the  ships  of  war  by  which  it  was  escorted. 
He  gained  great  glory  by  the  capture  of  Rio  Janeiro 
in  1 7 1 1.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  1728.  II  is  disposition  was  modest 
and  generous.  He  died  in  1736,  leaving  Memoirs  of  his 
life,  which  were  published  in  1740  and  translated  into 
English  in  1742. 

See,  also,  M.  de  la  Landbllb,  “  Histoire  de  Duguay-Trouin,” 
1844;  Adrien  Richer,  “  Viede  R.  Duguay-Trouin,”  1782  and  183s; 
Antoine  Thomas,  “  Eloge  de  Duguay-Trouin,”  1761;  “Nouvella 
Biographie  G4n6rale.” 

Duguernier,  dii'gSR'ne-i',  (Louis,)  a  French  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  about  1550,  acquired  celebrity  in  min¬ 
iatures,  which  he  painted  on  vellum.  He  painted  the 
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portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  his 
time. 

Duguernier,  (Louis,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
a  skilful  portrait-painter,  and  worked  in  Paris.  Nagler 
states  that  he  was  exiled  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  ( 1685  ;)  but,  according  to  another  account, 
he  died  in  Paris  in  1659.  He  left  three  sons  who  were 
painters,  one  of  whom,  named  Pierre,  was  reputed  the 
best  painter  on  enamel  of  his  time. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Du  Guesclin  or  Duguesclin,  dii'gi'kl&N',  (Ber¬ 
trand,)  a  famous  French  captain,  born  near  Rennes 
about  1314.  He  distinguished  himself  in  fighting  against 
the  English,  who  then  held  many  places  in  France.  In 
1356  he  defeated  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Rennes,  and 
forced  him  to  raise  the  siege.  About  1364  Charles  V. 
gave  him  command  of  an  army,  with  which  he  defeated 
the  King  of  Navarre.  The  next  year  he  led  a  large 
army  against  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  who  was  unable 
to  resist  him  until  the  English  Black  Prince  came  to  his 
assistance.  In  a  battle  that  followed  in  1367  the  Black 
Prince  was  the  victor,  and  took  Du  Guesclin  prisoner,  but 
soon  released  him.  In  1369,  when  the  war  was  renewed 
between  the  French  and  the  English,  he  was  appointed 
Constable  of  France.  After  he  took  the  command  the 
English  ceased  to  conquer,  and  in  1374  he  had  expelled 
them  from  nearly  every  province  of  France.  Died  in 
1380.  “  He  seems  to  have  been,”  says  Hume,  “  the  first 

consummate  general  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe.” 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Claude  Menard,  “  Histoire 
de  B.  Duguesclin,”  1618;  Guyard  de  Berville,  “Vie  de  Dugues¬ 
clin,”  1767;  Jamison,  “Life  of  Duguesclin,”  186.';  Fk^minville, 
“  Histoire  de  Bertrand  Duguesclin,”  1841. 

Duguet,  dii'g£',  (Jacques  Joseph,)  a  French  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1649.  He  became  a  priest 
of  the  Oratory  in  1667,  and  was  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Jansenists.  He  published  many  esteemed  works 
on  religion  and  morality,  among  which  are  “  Conduct 
of  a  Christian  Lady,”  (1725,)  “The  Work  of  Six  Days,” 
(1732,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,”  (1736.)  Died  in  1733. 

See  Andr£,  “L’Esprit  de  J.  J.  Duguet,”  etc,  Paris,  176.;. 

Du  Haillan.  See  Haillan,  d\ 

Duhalde,  du'htld',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Jesuit, 
born  in  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  employed  by  his  supe¬ 
riors  to  digest  and  edit  the  letters  received  from  the 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  Society.  The  result  of  his 
labours  is  a  work  entitled  “Lettres  edifiantes  et  curi- 
euses  ecrites  des  Missions  etrangeres,”  which  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information.  In  1735 
published  a  “Historical,  Geographical,  and  Physical 
Description  of  the  Chinese  Empire,”  the  first  work  in 
which  China  had  been  described  with  such  detail  and 
exactness  by  a  European.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Duhamel  or  Du  Hamel,  dii'hj'mil',  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  a  French  philosopher  and  savant,  born  at  Vire 
in  1624,  became  curate  of  Neuilly-sur-Marne.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  of  natural  philosophy  and  other  sciences, 
and  gained  reputation  in  1660  by  a  treatise  on  Astro¬ 
nomy,  (“Astronomia  Physica.”)  At  the  formation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1666)  he  was  chosen  perpetual 
secretary.  He  published  an  interesting  “  History  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,”  (1698,)  a  “Treatise  on 
the  Ola  and  New  Philosophy,”  for  the  use  of  colleges, 
(1678,)  and  other  scientific  works,  which  were  once  highly 
prized,  but  are  not  much  read  at  present.  Died  in  1706. 
The  above-named  works  are  all  in  Latin,  which  he  wrote 
with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

See  Nic&ron,  “M^moires;”  Fontbnelle,  “Eloges  des  Acad£- 
miciens;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&n^rale.” 

Du  Hamel,  (Jean  Marie  Constant,)  a  French 
mathematician,  born  in  1797,  became  in  1851  professor 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  succeeded  Poisson  as 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1840.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
analysis,  (“Cours  d’ Analyse  de  l’ficole  Polytechnique,” 
1841.)  Died  April  29,  1872. 

Duhamel  or  Du  Hamel,  (Jean  Pierre  Franqois 
Guillot — ge'yo',)  a  French  savant  and  metallurgist, 
born  at  Nicorps  in  1730.  He  made  improvements  in 
the  art  of  mining  and  working  metals ;  and,  when  the 


School  of  Mines  was  founded,  about  1787,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  metallurgy,  etc.  In  1786  he  was  received 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  About  1795  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Institute  and  inspector-general  of  mines. 
He  was  a  savant  of  the  old  school, — profound,  practical, 
unassuming.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  manual 
for  miners,  entitled  “Subterranean  Geometry,”  (1788,) 
“which,”  says  Cuvier,  “is  an  indispensable  work,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  the  manual  of  all  who  practise  tb«* 
art  of  mining  in  France.”  Died  in  1816. 

See  Cuvier,  “  filoges  historiques,”  tome  iii. ;  “  Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phie  G£n£rale.” 

Duhamel  du  Monceau,  dii'h&'mSl'  dii  m6N's5', 
(Henri  Louis,)  an  eminent  economist  and  botanist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1700,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  French 
savants  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  respect  to  the  extent, 
variety,  and  utility  of  his  researches  in  botany,  phy¬ 
siology,  agriculture,  etc.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1728,  after  which  he  wrote 
more  than  sixty  memoirs,  nearly  all  on  important  sub¬ 
jects.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Culture  of  Land,”  (1751,)  a  c‘  Treatise  on  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  which  grow  in  France  in  the  Open 
Ground,”  (1755,)  and  one  entitled  “De  la  Physique  des 
Arbres,”  (1758,)  treating  of  the  structure,  anatomy,  and 
physiology  of  plants.  This  is  regarded  as  his  most 
important  work.  Died  August  23,  1782. 

See  Cuvier,  “Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles;”  “Biographie 
Universelle ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate;”  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” 

Duhan,  diPhftN',  (Charles  Gilles,)  a  French  Prot¬ 
estant,  born  in  Champagne  in  1685,  removed  to  Benin, 
where  he  became  preceptor  to  the  prince-royal,  (Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great.)  After  the  accession  of  that  prince  (1740) 
Duhan  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  Died  in  1746. 

Duhan,  (Laurent,)  a  French  philosopher,  born  at 
Chartres  about  1656,  published  “  Philosophus  in  utram- 
que  Partem,”  (1694.)  Died  in  1726. 

Duhem,  dii'SN'  or  dii-h§m', (Pierre  Joseph, )a  French 
Jacobin,  born  at  Lille  in  1760,  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  1792-95.  Died  in  1807. 

Duhesme,  dii'hfm',  (Philippe  Guillaume,)  Count, 
a  French  general,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1766.  He  was 
made  general  of  division  in  1794  for  his  services  at  Gran- 
jean  and  Maestricht.  His  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
Diersheim,  in  1797,  was  much  applauded.  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  he  gained  several 
victories,  and  received  the  title  of  count  in  1814.  In  the 
Hundred  Days  he  took  arms  for  Napoleon,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
massacred  by  a  Prussian  soldier,  June  18,  1815. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4ndrale.” 

Diihring,  dii'ring,  (Eugen  Karl,)  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Berlin,  January  12,  1833.  He  studied  law. 
He  wrote  much  on  national  economy,  adopting  in  the 
main  the  theories  of  Henry  C.  Carey.  His  philosophic 
system,  is  an  “  abstract  materialism  with  an  optimistic 
colouring.”  Among  his  works  are  “  Kritische  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,”  (1869,)  “Kritische  Geschichte  der  all- 
gemeinen  Principien  der  Mechanik,”  (1872,)  “National- 
und  Social-Oekonomie,”  (1873,)  “Neue  Grundsatze  zur 
rationellen  Physik  und  Chemie,”  (1878,)  “  Logik  und 
Wissenschaftstheorie,”  (1878,)  etc. 

Duigenan,  doog'e-nan,  (Patrick,)  an  Irish  civilian, 
born  in  1735,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  Pie  was  a  judge, 
privy  councillor,  and  member  of  Parliament,  and  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets.  He  promoted  the  Union, 
and  opposed  Catholic  emancipation.  Died  in  1816. 

Du-il'i-us  or  Du-il'll-us,  (Caius,)  a  Roman  general, 
elected  consul  in  261  B.C.,  is  noted  as  the  first  Roman 
who  obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians.  In 
the  first  Punic  war  he  built  a  number  of  ships  after  the 
model  of  one  captured  from  the  enemy.  This  fleet  under 
his  command  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  near  the  Lipari 
Islands,  in  260,  on  which  occasion  the  Romans  used  with 
great  advantage  the  new  invention  of  grappling-irons,  and 
boarded  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  the  land-army,  and  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily. 

See  Polybius,  book  L  ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xxiii. 

Duilius,  (Marcus,)  a  Roman  tribune,  who,  about 
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ASo  n.c.,  persuaded  the  people  to  assume  an  attitude  of  I 
determined  hostility  to  the  decemvirs  by  withdrawing  to 
Mons  Sacer. 

Duisburg,  doo'is-bdoRG,  written  also  Duisbourg, 
(Peter,)  a  German  chronicler,  lived  about  1320.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Prussia.” 

Duiveu,  doi'ven,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Gouda  in  1610;  died  in  1640. 

Dujardin,  diPzhtR'diN',  (B^nignf.,)  a  French  author 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Boispr&aux,  (bwVpRi'd',) 
flourished  about  1740. 

Dujardin,  (FElix,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Tours 
in  1801.  He  cultivated  geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  and 
became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Toulouse  in  1839. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  a  “Natural  History  of  Infu¬ 
soria,”  (1841,)  and  a  “Manual  of  the  Observer  with  the 
Microscope,”  (1843.)  Died  in  April,  i860. 

Dujardin,  dii'zhiR'diN',  sometimes  written  De  Jar- 
dyn,  (Karel,)  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam  abort  1640.  He  is  called  the  most  excellent 
pupil  of  Bevghem.  He  studied  and  worked  in  Rome, 
and  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  painted  history,  animals,  pastoral  scenes, 
and  other  familiar  subjects.  He  excelled  in  colour, 
expression,  and  chiaroscuro.  Some  of  his  worke  are 
regarded  as  master-pieces,  and  bring  high  prices.  His 
“Charlatan”  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly-prized 
tableaux  of  that  kind  which  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
contains.  Having  visited  lT.ly  a  second  time,  he  died  at 
Venice  in  1678. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Duke,  (Richard,)  an  English  clergyman,  bcr.i  in 
Devonshire,  was  a  Fello-:/  cf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  prebendary  of  Gloucester.  He  wrote  several  medi¬ 
ocre  poems,  and  published  sermons  which  are  com¬ 
mended.  He  co-operated  with  others  in  the  translation 
of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  Died  in  1711. 

Duker,  doo'ker,  (Karl  Andreas,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Unna,  Prussia,  in  1670.  He  studied  under 
Perizonius  at  Franeker.  In  1716  he  was  associated  with 
Drakenborch  in  the  chair  of  history  and  eloquence  at 
Utrecht  vacated  by  Burmann.  His  principal  work  is  an 
edition  of  Thucydides,  (1731,)  which  attests  his  profound 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  best 
edition  of  that  author.  He  also  edited  Florc.s,  (1722.) 
He  resigned  his  chair  in  1734.  Died  at  Mydrecht  in 
1752- 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie C.  Saxius, 
“Laudatio  C.  A.  Dukeri,”  8vo,  1788. 

Duker,  doo'ker,  (Karl  Gustavus,)  a  Swedish  gen¬ 
eral,  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  He 
fought  at  Pultowa  in  1709,  when,  he  was  made  prisoner. 
In  1712,  as  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  z  corps 
in  the  isle  of  Riigen,  and  surrendered  Stralsund  after  a 
brave  defence  in  1715.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  field- 
marshal,  senator,  and  count.  Died  in  1732. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber, “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Voltaire, 
‘Histoire  de  Charles  XII.’’ 

Dulac.  See  AllEon. 

Dulard,  dii'liR',  (Paul  Alexandra,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1696;  died  in  1760. 

Dulauloy.  See  Randon. 

Dulaure,  du'lbR.',  (Jacques  Antoine,)  a  French  re¬ 
publican,  known  as  an  able  and  prolific  writer,  was  born 
at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1755.  In  1788  he  published  the 
first  volumes  of  a  “Description  of  France.”  Elected  to 
the  Convention  in  1792,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  He  wrote  many  political  pamphlets,  was  pro¬ 
scribed  as  a  Girondist  in  1793,  and  saved  his  life  by 
flight.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in 
1796-98.  He  produced  a  “History  of  Paris  from  the 
Earliest  Times,”  (10  vols.,  1821,)  and  “Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Revolution,”  (6  vols.,  1825.)  Died  in 
1835- 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  j^n^rale;”  Taillandier,  “Notice 
»ur  J.  A.  Dulaure.” 

Du  Laurens  or  Dulaurens,  dii'lo'rflN',  (AndrE,)  a 
learned  French  physician,  born  at  Arles  about  1550, 
became  first  physician  to  Henry  IV.  in  1606.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  professional  works  in  Latin,  one  of  which 
was  very  successful,  viz.,  “  Anatomical  Description  of  the 


Human  Body,”  (1595.)  Renauldin  praises  the  elegance 
of  its  style.  Died  in  1609. 

See  H.  Rodrigues,  “  Notice  sur  Dulaurens,”  etc.,  Montpellier, 
1842. 

Dulaurens,  (Henri  Joseph,)  a  French  writer  and 
abb6,  born  at  Douai  in  1719.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“Satire  against  the  Jesuits,”  (1761,)  and  “The  Evangile 
of  Reason.”  In  1767  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  as  author  of  anti-religious  tvorks.  Died 
in  1797. 

Dulaurier,  dii'lo'r^-I',  (Edouard,)  a  French  Orien¬ 
talist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1807,  became  professor  of 
the  Javanese  and  Malay  languages  at  Paris.  Died  1881. 

Dulcino,  dool-chee'no,  [Lat.  Dulci'nus,]  an  Italian 
theologian,  and  leader  of  a  sect  called  Dulcinists,  was 
corn  at  Novara.  He  was  put  to  death  in  1307. 

Dulcis,  dul's£ss',  (Catherin,)  a  Protestant  noted  as 
a  linguist,  was  born  in  Savory  in  1540.  He  was  professor 
of  modern  languages  at  Wittenberg  and  at  Cassel,  and 
wrote  “  Principles  of  the  Italian  Languages,”  and  other 
works. 

Dulcken,  dool'ken,  (Madame  Louise,  nie  David,)  a 
celebrated  German  piano-forte-player,  born  at  Hamburg, 
March  20,  1811.  In  1828  she  went  to  London,  where 
she  won  a  great  reputation  both  as  performer  and  teacher. 
She  remained  there  till  her  death,  April  12,  1850. 

Dulin,  dxi'l&N',  (Pierre,)  a  French  painter  of  history, 
born  in  Paris  in  1670,  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1696, 
and  died  in  1748. 

Du  Lis,  dii  l£ss,  or  Dulis,  (Charles,)  a  Frenchman 
descended  from  a  brother  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  born 
about  1560.  He  was  a  privy  councillor  of  Henry  IV. 
He  wrote  a  valuable  notice  of  the  genealogy,  actions 
and  arms  of  Joan  of  Arc,  (1610.)  Died  about  1632. 

Dulk,  doolk,  (Friedrich  Philipp,)  a  German  chemist 
born  at  Schirwindt,  in  Prussia,  in  1788,  became  professoi 
of  chemistry  at  Konigsberg.  He  published  a  “  Manual 
of  Chemistry,”  (1834,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1851. 

Dullaert,  dul'l^Rt,  (Heyman,)  a  skilful  Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1636.  He 
was  z  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  whose  manner  he  imitated 
with  such  success  as  to  puzzle  Houbraken  and  other 
connoisseurs.  His  “Hermit  Kneeling”  is  an  instance 
of  this  imitation.  In  consequence  of  feeble  health,  he 
did  not  produce  a  great  number  of  pictures.  He  was 
skilled  in  many  languages,  wrote  verses  with  facility, 
and  translated  Tasso’s  epic  poem.  Died  in  1684. 

Duller,  dool'ler,  (Eduard,)  a  popular  German  poet 
and  historian,  born  in  Vienna  in  1809.  lie  produced  a 
successful  drama,  “Master  Pilgrim,”  (1828,)  and  “The 
Prince  of  Love,”  a  poem,  (1842.)  He  settled  in  Mentz 
(Mayence)  in  1849,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
history.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  German 
People,”  (2  vols.,  1840,)  and  a  continuation  of  Schiller’s 
“History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,”  (3  vols., 
1841.)  He  published  a  volume  of  poems,  “Gesamrr.elte 
Gedichte,”  (1845.)  Died  in  1853. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon ;”  Weber,”  Geschichw 
der  Deutschen  Literatur.” 

Dulon,  doo'lon,  (Ludwig,)  a  Prussian  performer  or. 
the  flute,  born  in  1769,  became  blind  in  infancy.  Fie 
composed  music  for  the  flute.  Died  in  1826. 

Dulon,  doo'lon,  (Rudolf,)  a  German  preacher,  born 
at  Stendal,  April  30,  1807.  He  became  a  German  Re 
formed  pastor,  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  “free-religious  movement”  in  Germany.  He  went 
in  1853  to  America,  became  a  teacher  in  New  York,  and 
died  there,  April  13,  1870. 

Dulong,  dii'lflN',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a  French  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Rouen  in  1785.  He 
studied  chemistry  with  Berthollet,  and  discovered  the 
chloride  of  nitrogen  in  1812.  In  co-operation  with  Ber¬ 
zelius,  he  analyzed  water,  and  made  researches  in  the 
animal  heat  produced  by  respiration  and  the  combustion 
of  carbon  in  the  lungs.  He  succeeded  Petit  as  professor 
of  physique  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1823  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he 
wrote  memoirs  on  the  theory  of  heat,  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  etc.  Died  in  Paris  in  1838. 

See  Etienne  Arago,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation “  Non- 
velle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 
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Dulong  de  Rosnay,  dii'lfiN'  deh  ro'n4',  (Louis 
Henri,)  Comte,  a  French  general,  born  in  Champagne 
in  1780 ;  died  in  1828. 

Du  Lorens,  dii  lo'r&N',  (Jacques,)  a  French  satirical 
poet,  born  at  Chateauneuf  in  1583;  died  about  1650. 

Duinaniant,dii/m£/ne/6N',(  Antoine  Jean,)  a  French 
comic  author,  whose  family  name  was  Bourlin,  (booR/- 
ULn',)  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  or  Clermont-Fer¬ 
rand,  in  1754-  He  lived  in  Paris,  where  for  some  time 
he  performed  on  the  stage.  He  wrote  many  comedies, 
some  of  which  were  successful,  especially  his  “Open 
War,  or  Ruse  against  Ruse,”  (1786.)  Died  in  1828. 

Dumanoir,  dii/m£/nw£R', (Philippe,)  a  French  drama¬ 
tist,  born  in  Guadeloupe  in  1808.  Died  at  Pau  in  1865. 

Dumanoir  le  Pelley,  duTnt'nwSR'  leh  p&'l 
(Pierre  £tienne  Ren£  Marie,)  Count,  a  French 
admiral,  born  at  Granville  in  1770.  As  chef-de-division 
he  conducted  the  convoy  attached  to  the  army  which 
invaded 'Egypt  in  1798.  The  next  year  he  commanded 
one  of  the  two  ships  which  escorted  Bonaparte  back  to 
France,  and  was  made  a  rear-admiral.  At  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  in  1805  he  commanded  the  vanguard,  and 
escaped  with  four  ships,  which  were  taken  a  few  days 
later,  tie  was  made  a  count  in  1814,  and  vice-admiral 
in  1819.  Died  in  1829. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Dumaresq,  du-mt-rSsk',  (Henry,)  a  brave  British 
officer,  born  in  1792,  served  in  the  Peninsula,  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  at  Waterloo,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1817.  Died  in  1838. 

Dumarest,  dii'mt'rl',  (Rambert,)  a  skilful  French 
engraver  of  medals,  born  at  Saint-fitienne,  in  Forez,  in 
1750.  He  resided  in  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his 
medal  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  gained  the  first  prize.  He  en¬ 
graved  the  medal  which  the  Institute  gives  to  each  of 
its  members,  and  one  for  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Died 
in  1 806. 

Dumarsais,  du'mSR's^',  (C£sar  Chesneau,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  grammarian,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1676, 
became  a  citizen  of  Paris  about  1702.  His  works  are 
more  highly  appreciated  by  posterity  than  they  were  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  “Treatise  on  Tropes  or 
Figures”  is  especially  commended.  He  also  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Logic,”  and  “Principles  of  Grammar.” 
“He  was,”  says  Voltaire,  “one  of  those  obscure  sages 
who  judge  soundly  of  all,”  etc.  Died  in  1756. 

See  De  Gerando,  “  Eloge  de  Du  Marsais,”  1805  ;  D’Alembert, 
“filoge  de  Du  Marsais,”  in  the  “  Encyclopedic, ”  tome  vii. 

Dumas,  dii'ml',  (Adolphe,)  a  French  poet,  cousin 
of  Alexandre,  noticed  below,  born  at  Bompas  (Vaucluse) 
in  1806;  died  in  1861. 

Dumas,  (Alexandre,)  a  celebrated  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne)  in  1803. 
His  early  education. was  very  defective.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  by  the 
favour  of  General  Foy  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  bureau 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  produced  in  1828  “Henri 
III,”  a  drama,  the  great  success  of  which  was  a  triumph 
jf  the  new  romantic  school  over  the  classic.  He  wrote 
many  other  successful  dramas,  among  which  are  “An¬ 
tony,”  a  tragedy,”  ( 1831,)  and  “Mdlle.  de  Belle  Isle,”  a 
comedy,  (1837.)  The  immorality  of  “Antony”  w?as  pro¬ 
nounced  scandalous  even  by  the  French.  He  excels  in 
the  construction  of  plots,  and  exhibits  a  marvellous  exam¬ 
ple  of  literary  fecundity.  Dumas  also  obtained  great 
popularity  as  a  novelist.  Among  his  principal  romances 
are  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  (“Les  trois  Mousque- 
taires,”  1844-45,  30  vols.,)  and  “The  Count  of  Monte- 
Christo,”  (“  Le  Comte  de  Monte-Christo,”  1845,  12  vols.) 
These  are  much  admired  for  the  verve  and  faculty  of 
improvisation  which  they  display.  He  made,  it  is  said, 
a  free  use  of  the  assistance  of  other  writers  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  works.  Died  in  December,  1870. 

See  L.  de  Lom£nie,  “Notice  sur  M.  A.  Dumas,”  1845;  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas,  “M^moires,”  Paris,  10  vols.,  1850-52;  Eug&ne  de 
Mirecourt,  “Fabrique  de  Romans:  Maison  A.  Dumas  et  Com- 
pagnie,”  1846;  Charles  Robin,  “Notice  sur  A.  Dumas,”  1848. 

Dumas,  (Alexandre,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1824.  and  is  widely  known  as  a  romancer 
and  comic  author.  Among  his  romances  are  “  Cesarine,” 


(184S,)  and  “Trois  Homines  forts,”  (4  vols.,  1850.)  He 
produced  in  1852  “La  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  a  comedy, 
which  was  highly  applauded.  His  comedy  “  Demi- 
Monde”  (1855)  was  also  very  successful.  His  works 
are  censured  as  immoral.  Died  Nov.  27,  1 895- 

Dumas,  (Alexandre  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie — 
piFyeh-tre',)  a  French  general,  born  at  Jeremie  in  1762, 
was  the  father  of  Alexandre,  noticed  above.  His  mother 
was  a  negress,  named  Dumas.  He  was  made  a  general 
of  brigade  in  July,  1793,  and  general  of  division  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year.  He  defeated  Wurmser  at  Mantua 
in  1796,  and  for  his  services  in  the  Tyrol  in  1797  was 
saluted  by  Bonaparte  with  the  title  of  “the  Iloratius 
Codes  of  the  Tyrol.”  In  1798  he  commanded  the  cavalry 
in  Egypt,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  He 
died  in  1806,  having  been  disabled  by  ill  health  for  several 
years. 

See  “Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Frangais;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phie  Gdn^rale.” 

Dumas,  (Charles  Louis,)  an  eminent  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Lyons  in  1765,  graduated  at  Montpellier. 
In  1795  he  obtained  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  that  city.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  professor  of  clinic 
medicine,  dean  of  the  Faculty,  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute,  member  of  the  legion  of  honour,  etc. 
He  wrote  many  learned  works,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  “Principles  of  Physiology,”  (4  vols.,  1800,) 
“The  Future  Progress  of  the  Sdence  of  Man,”  (1804,) 
and  “Doctrine  of  Chronic  Diseases,”  (1812.)  The  laot 
is  highly  praised.  Died  at  Montpellier  in  April,  1813. 

See  Prunkllr,  “filoge  de  C.  L.  Dumas,”  1814;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dumas,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French  chem¬ 
ist  and  senator,  born  at  Alais  (Gard)  in  July,  1800.  He 
went  about  1814  to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  chemistry 
and  botany  and  became  the  scientific  associate  of  Pre- 
vost.  Having  removed  to  Paris  in  1821,  he  was  chosen 
tutor  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1823. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  chemist  A. 
Brongniart  He  acquired  a  wide  reputation  by  his  re¬ 
searches  on  isomerism,  the  law  of  substitutions,  the 
atomic  weights  of  elements,  and  other  parts  of  chemical 
philosophy.  His  labours  have  contributed  greatly  to 
simplify  the  study  of  organic  chemistry.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Institute  in  1832,  and  became  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1834.  He  pub¬ 
lished  many  important  works,  among  which  are  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,”  (8  vols.,  1828-45,) 
and  “  Lectures  on  Chemical  Philosophy,”  (“  Le5ons  sur  la 
Philosophic  chimique,”(i837.)  His  works  are  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  style.  From  October,  1849,  to  January, 
1851,  he  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  He 
was  nominated  senator  and  vice-president  of  the  council 
of  public  instruction  about  the  end  of  1851.  France  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture,  and  the  institution  of  a  European 
sanitary  congress.  Died  at  Cannes,  April  11,  1884. 

See  “Galerie  historique  des  Membres  du  S^nat;”  ‘'Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dumas,  (Louis,)  a  French  musician,  born  at  Nimes  in 
1676.  He  wrote  “The  Art  of  Music,  taught  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Method  of  the  Typographic  Bureau,”  and 
“La  Biblioth^que  des  Enfants.”  He  was  tutor  of  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  who  fell  at  Quebec.  Died  in  1744. 

Dumas,  (Mathieu,)  Count,  a  French  general  and 
historian,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1753.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp  of  Count  de  Rochambeau  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  served  three  campaigns,  1780-82.  In  the 
revolution  of  1789  he  was  identified  with  the  party  of  La 
Fayette,  and  was  charged  with  several  important  missions. 
In  1791  Colonel  Dumas  commanded  the  troops  which 
guarded  Louis  XVI.  on  his  return  from  Varennes,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp.  He  was 
a  moderate  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791 
and  1792,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  but  escaped  to  Switzerland.  About  1800  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  and  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state.  He  became  a  general  of  division  in 
1805,  and,  as  aide-major-g^n^ral  of  Napoleon,  made  the 
campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  that  of  Austria 
in  1809.  He  accompanied  the  grand  army  to  Moscow 
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(1812)  as  intendant-g^n^ral  of  the  administrative  service. 
In  1814  he  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  in 
the  Hundred  Days  accepted  a  command  from  Napo¬ 
leon.  He  published  a  narrative  of  the  French  campaigns 
from  1798  to  1807,  entitled  “  Precis  des  Evenements  mili- 
taires,”  (19  vols.,  1816-26,)  which  is  highly  prized.  He 
co-operated  with  La  Fayette  in  the  revolution  of  1830, 
after  which  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  Died  in 
Paris  in  October,  1837. 

See  his  autobiographic  memoirs,  entitled  “Souvenirs,”  3  vols., 
1839,  and  English  version  of  the  same ;  “  Histoire  des  G^ndraux 
Frangais;  ’  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n£rale.” 

Dumas,  (Ren£  Francois,)  a  French  Jacobin,  bom  at 
Lons-le-Saulnier  in  1757,  was  notorious  for  cruelty  as 
president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  1793.  As  a 
partisan  of  Robespierre,  he  was  guillotined,  July  28, 1794. 

Du  Maurier,  dii  mo'refe',  (George  Louis  Palmella 
Busson,)  an  artist,  born  in  Paris,  March  6,  1834.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  in  art 
by  Gleyre  of  Paris.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his 
designs  for  “  Punch,”  and  for  his  novel  “Trilby,”  (1894,) 
a  work  of  exceptional  ability.  Died  October  8,  1896. 

Dumay,  du'm&',  (Louis,)  a  French  publicist,  born  in 
the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  The  Science  of  Princes,  or  Con¬ 
siderations  on  Coups  d’Etat  by  Naude,  with  Reflections,” 
(1673,)  which  was  greatly  esteemed.  Died  in  1681. 

Dumay,  (Paul,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1626,  associated  or  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  and  wrote  admired  Latin  verses.  Plis  poem 
in  honour  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  entitled  “  Enguinneis,” 
(1643,)  was  praised  by  Gronovius.  Died  in  1711. 

Dunide,  dii'nfe',  (Jeanne,)  a  French  astronomer,  born 
in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  published  a 
“Discourse  on  the  Opinion  of  Copernicus  respecting 
the  Mobility  of  the  Earth,”  which  has  some  merit. 

Dumerbion,  dii'mgR'be'bN',  (Pierre  J.,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Montmeillant  in  1734;  died  in  1797. 

Dum6ril,  dii'm&'rM',  (Andr£  Marie  Constant,)  a 
French  physician  and  naturalist  of  high  reputation,  born 
at  Amiens  on  the  1st  of  January,  1774,  was  a  pupil  of 
Cuvier.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  h  la  fa- 
culti  in  Paris  in  1800,  and  admitted  into  the  Institute 
about  1815.  For  four  years  he  supplied  the  place  of 
Cuvier  as  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Ecole  Cen- 
trale.  In  1822  he  exchanged  his  chair  of  anatomy  for 
that  of  physiology,  and  in  1825  succeeded  Lacepede  as 
professor  at  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes.  He  published  in 
1803  a  “Treatise  on  Natural  History,”  a  fourth  edition 
of  which  was  entitled  “Elements  des  Sciences  natu- 
relles,”  (2  vols.,  1846.)  His  greatest  work  is  a  “Natural 
History  of  Reptiles,”  (“  Erpetologie  generate,”  9  vols., 
1834-54,)  in  which  Bibron  co-operated.  About  1830  he 
became  professor  of  medical  pathology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris.  Died  at  Paris,  August  2,  i860. 

Dumeril,  (Auguste  Henri  Andr£,)  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  a  son  of  A.  M.  C.  Dumeril,  was  born  at  Paris, 
November  30,  1812.  His  chief  publication  was  “His¬ 
toire  naturelle  des  Poissons,”  (1865-70.)  Died  at  Paris, 
November  12,  1870. 

Dumdril,  (Edelestand  Pontas,)  a  French  scholar, 
born  at  Valognes  in  1801.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Runes,  (1844,)  “Origines  latines  du  Theatre  moderne,” 
(1849,)  “  Histoire  de  la  Comedie,”  (1864-69,)  and  writings 
on  the  origin  of  the  French  language  ;  but  his  best  ser¬ 
vices  were  the  publication  of  Gallo-Latin,  Old  French, 
and  mediaeval  texts,  chiefly  of  romances  and  poems. 
Died  at  Passy,  May  24,  1871. 

Dumesnil,  (Jean  Baptiste.)  See  Gardin-Dumes- 
nil. 

Dumesnil,  dii'mk'n&l',  (Louis  Alexis  LemaItre,)  a 
French  littirateur ,  born  at  Caen  in  1783,  wrote  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,”  (1822,)  and  other  historical 
works.  Died  in  1858. 

Dumesnil,  (Marie  FRANgoiSE,)  a  celebrated  French 
actress,  born  near  Alenfon  in  1711.  She  made  her  dibut 
in  Paris  in  1737.  She  was  most  successful  in  tragedy, 
and  in  the  expression  of  fierce  or  sublime  passions.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  created  the  rdle  of  Merope  in  Vol¬ 
taire’s  tragedy  of  that  name.  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  and 
other  poets  have  paid  tributes  of  admiration  to  this 


actress.  Dorat,  in  his  poem  “  Theatrical  Declamation,” 
speaks  of  her  in  high  terms.  She  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1776,  and  died  February  20,  1803. 

Diimichen,  dii'miK-en,  (Johannes,)  a  German 
Egyptologist,  born  at  Wissholtz,  Silesia,  October  15, 
1833,  was  educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  He  made 
extensive  journeys  and  explorations  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nile  valley  at  the  expense  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Egyptology  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg.  He  published  numerous  works 
upon  Egyptian  antiquities.  Died  February  7,  1894. 

Dum'mer,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Boston  about  1680.  He  was  sent  to  England  as  an  agent 
of  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  friend  of  Lord  Boling, 
broke.  He  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  charters  of 
New  England,  (1721,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1739. 

Diimmler,  diim'ler,  (Ernst  Ludwig,)  a  German  his 
torian,  born  at  Berlin,  January  2,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  1858  took  a  professorship  of 
history  at  Halle.  Among  his  numerous  publications  is 
the  valuable  “Geschichte  des  ostfrankischen  Reichs,” 
(1862-65.)  He  also  published  “  Poetae  Latini  k£vi  Caro- 
lini,”  (“Latin  Poets  of  the  Times  of  Charlemagne,”  vol. 
i.,  1881.) 

Dum'no-rix,  an  ambitious  chieftain  of  the  ALdui,  a 
nation  of  Gaul,  was  the  brother  of  Divitiacus.  He 
figures  largely  in  the  “  Commentaries”  of  Caesar,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  Divitiacus,  once  pardoned  Dumnorix  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans.  Having  subsequently 
disobeyed  the  order  to  follow  Caesar  in  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  he  was  killed  by  Caesar’s  soldiers  about  59  b.c., 
exclaiming,  with  his  latest  breath,  “  I  am  a  free  citizen 
of  a  free  state.” 

See  CAESAR,  “De  Bello  Gallico.” 

Dumolard,  dii/mo/lfR',  (Joseph  Vincent,)  a  French 
politician,  born  in  Dauphine  in  1766;  died  in  1820. 

Dumolin.  See  Dumoulin. 

Dumolinet,  dii'mo'le'n^',  (Claude,)  a  French  priest 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1620,  wrote 
a  “  History  of  the  Popes  by  their  Medals,”  and  disserta¬ 
tions  on  several  points  of  antiquity.  Died  in  1687. 

Dumon,  dii'mbN',  (Pierre  Sylvain,)  a  French  states  • 
man,  born  at  Agen  in  1797,  became  minister  of  finance 
in  1847.  Died  at  Paris,  February  24,  1870. 

Dumonceau,  dii'mbN'sS',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Brussels  in  1760.  He  entered  the  French 
aimy  in  1792,  and  in  1794  fought  in  Holland  under  Piche- 
giu,  who  gave  him  command  of  the  Hague.  He  became 
general-in-chief  in  the  service  of  the  Batavian  republic 
in  1805,  obtained  a  marshal’s  baton  in  1806  or  1807,  and 
repulsed  the  English  at  Walcherenin  1809.  In  1813  he 
gained  a  victory  overthe  Russians  at  Pima.  Died  in  1821. 

See  “  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Frangais.” 

Dumont,  dii'miN',  (Andr£,)  a  French  Jacobin,  born 
in  Picardy  in  1764,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
1 792-95.  He  took  side  against  Robespierre  on  the  9th 
Thermidor.  Died  in  1836. 

Dumont,(  Augustin  Alexandre,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1823, 
and  went  to  Rome  with  a  pension.  He  executed  marble 
statues  of  Poussin,  (for  the  Institute,)  Saint  Louis,  (for  the 
Luxembourg,)  and  of  several  other  Frenchmen.  In  1838 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Among  his 
later  works  are  figures  of  Glory  and  Immortality  and  of 
Sculpture  and  Architecture  for  the  Louvre,  (1857,)  and 
of  Prudence  and  Truth  for  the  new  Palace  of  Justice. 
He  died  in  January,  1884. 

Dumont,  (Charles  Albert  Auguste  Eugene,)  a 
French  archaeologist,  born  at  Scey-sur-Saone,  January 
21,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  normale  supe- 
rieure  and  the  French  school  at  Athens,  of  which  in  1875 
he  was  made  director.  In  1879  he  was  made  minister 
of  superior  instruction.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
two  treatises  on  Greek  ceramics,  (1871,  1873,)  one  on 
Greek  vases,  (1873,)  and  a  volume  on  the  present  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Died  August  13,  1884. 

Dumont,  (Charles  Henri  Fr£d£ric,)  a  French 
writer,  born  near  Abbeville  in  1758,  was  the  author  of  a 
“  Manual  for  Mayors,”  a  “  Dictionary  of  Forests,”  (“  Die* 
tionnaire  forestier,”  1802,)  etc.  Died  in  1830. 
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Dumont,  Comte  de  Gages.  See  Gages. 

Du-mont',  (Ebenezer,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Vevay,  in  Southern  Indiana,  about  181$,  was  a  lawyer 
before  the  civil  war.  He  became  a  brigadier-general 
about  September,  1861,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Lebanon, 
Kentucky,  in  May,  1862.  He  represented  the  sixth  dis¬ 
trict  of  Indiana  in  Congress  in  1863-67,  having  been 
elected  by  the  Republicans.  Died  April  16,  1871. 

Dumont,  (Franqois,)  a  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in 
1688.  He  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  same  in 
1712,  when  he  produced  in  marble  his  “Thunderstruck 
Titan,”  (“Titan  foudroye.”)  Died  in  1726. 

Dumont,  (Gabriel,)  a  learned  Protestant  minister 
and  Orientalist,  born  in  Dauphin^ in  1680;  died  in  1748. 

Dumont,  (Gabriel  Martin,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  about  1720.  He  was  living  in  1790. 

Dumont,  (George,)  a  statistical  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1725  ;  died  in  1788. 

Dumont,  (Jacques  Edme,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1761,  was  a  grandson  of  Francois  Dumont, 
noticed  above,  and  the  father  of  Augustin  Alexandre. 
He  adorned  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  and  other  public 
edifices  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  among  which  are 
statues  of  Marceau,  Colbert,  (1808,)  and  Malesherbes, 
(1829.)  Died  in  1844. 

Dumont,  (Jean,)  a  historian,  born  in  France  about 
1650,  became  a  resident  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  appointed  him  historiographer,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  baron.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Treaties 
of  Peace  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  (“Corps  univer- 
sel  diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens,”  8  vols.,  1726,)  a 
“Collection  of  Treaties  made  from  the  Time  of  Charle¬ 
magne  to  the  Present  Time,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1726. 

Dumont,  (Jean,)  a  French  historical  painter,  called 
“the  Roman,”  was  born  in  Paris  in  1700,  and  studied 
in  Rome.  “His  talent,”  says  Auguis,  “was  not  equal 
to  his  reputation.”  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Paris  in  1728.  Died  in  1781. 

Dumont,  dii'mbN',  (Pierre  Etienne  Louis,)  an 
eminent  Swiss  author,  born  of  a  French  family  at  Geneva 
in  1759.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  a  Protestant  church 
in  Geneva  in  1781.  In  consequence  cf  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  Swiss  state,  he  emigrated  about 
1782,  and  went  to  Saint  Petersburg.  There  he  gained 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher ;  but,  after  a  residence 
of  eighteen  months,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  become  the  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Lord  Shelburne. 
He  became  intimate  with  Bentham  and  Romilly.  In  1789 
and  1790  he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
Mirabeau,  whom  he  assisted  in  composing  his  speeches 
and  reports.  About  1792  he  returned  to  England,  and, 
as  secretary  or  coadjutor  of  Bentham,  he  began  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  polishing  and  popularizing  his  great 
works  on  legislation,  which  were  then  in  a  rude  and  con¬ 
fused  state.  “M.  Dumont  was  admirably  qualified,” 
says  Macaulay,  “to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  Mr. 
Bentham.  In  the  qualities  in  which  the  French  writers 
surpass  those  of  all  other  nations, — neatness,  clearness, 
precision,  condensation, — he  surpassed  all  French  wri¬ 
ters.”  Among  the  works  of  Bentham  edited  by  Dumont 
(in  French)  are  “Traites  de  Legislation,”  (1802,)  and 
“Th<£oriedes  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,”  (1810.)  From 
:8i4  until  1829  he  lived  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  representative  council.  He  died  in  Milan 
in  1829,  leaving  “Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  (“Sou¬ 
venirs  sur  Mirabeau,”)  since  published,  which,  remarks 
Macaulay,  “is  a  very  amusing  and  instructive  book, 
and  a  relic  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.” 

See  Macaulay,  Review  of  Dumont’s  “Recollections  of  Mira¬ 
beau  A.  P.  Decandolle,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  M. 
Dumont,”  1829. 

Dumont  de  Courset,  dii/m6N'  deh  kooR-s&', 
(Georges  Louis  Marie,)  Baron,  a  French  botanist, 
born  near  Boulogne  in  1746.  At  his  chateau  De  Courset 
he  formed  gardens  famous  for  their  extent  and  beauty. 
He  wrote  a  successful  work  entitled  “  Le  Botaniste- 
Cultivateur,”  (1798,  5  vols.,)  containing  a  description  of 
8700  foreign  and  indigenous  plants.  Died  in  1824. 

Dumont  d’Urville,  dii'm&N'  duR'v^l',  (Jules  S6bas- 


Tien  C£sar,)  a  celebrated  FreA„i  navigator  and  bota¬ 
nist,  born  at  Conde-sur-Noireau,  Normandy,  in  1790, 
entered  the  navy  in  1807.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  commanded  the  corvette  Astrolabe, 
which  was  sent  in  1826  to  obtain  tidings  of  La  Perouse 
and  to  make  hydrographic  observations.  In  this  voyage 
he  made  coast-surveys  of  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea, 
New  Britain,  etc.,  and  found  evidence  that  La  Percuse 
had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands  named 
Vanikoro.  The  results  of  the  expedition,  which  made 
rich  contributions  to  natural  history,  were  published 
under  the  title  of  “Voyage  de  Decouvertes  autour  du 
Monde,”  (22  vols.,  1832-34.)  In  1837  he  sailed  with  the 
Astrolabe  and  Zelee  on  a  voyage  of  Antarctic  discovery. 
In  January,  1840,  he  discovered  land,  which  he  named 
Terre  Adelie,  situated  in  latitude  66°  30'  south  and  lon¬ 
gitude  138°  21'  east  On  his  return  in  November,  1840, 
he  was  made  a  rear-admiral,  and  began  the  publication 
of  his  “  Voyage  au  Pole  sud  et  dans  l’Oceanie,”  (24  vols., 
1841-54.  Eleven  volumes  of  this  work  were  written  by 
the  other  naturalists  of  the  expedition.  He  was  killed 
by  a  railway-accident  near  Versailles  in  May,  1842. 

See  De  Barins,  “  Vie  et  Voyages  de  l’Amiral  Dumont  d’Urville,’ 
1844;  Lesson,  “Notice  historique  sur  Dumont  d’Urville,”  1846. 

Dumortier,  dii'moR'te-i',  (Barth£lemy  Charles,) 
a  Belgian  botanist,  was  born  at  Tournay  in  1797.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  Belgian  public  affairs.  Died  July 
9,  1878. 

Dumoulin,  dii'moo'l&N',  or  Dumolin,  dii'mo'llN', 
[Lat.  Molin^e'us,]  (Charles,)  an  eminent  French  jurist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1500,  was  a  relative  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn.  He  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which 
he  was  often  persecuted  and  was  once  driven  out  of 
France  by  violence.  He  resided  at  Paris,  Orleans, 
Lyons,  etc.  In  1564  he  published  a  work  against  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  made  a  great  sen¬ 
sation.  The  French  estimate  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
jurisconsults  and  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  “  His 
name,”  says  De  Thou,  “was  venerated  not  only  for  his 
solid  judgment  and  profound  learning,  but  also  for  his 
probity  and  purity  of  character.”  He  died  in  December, 
1566,  leaving  several  volumes  of  legal  works. 

See  Brodeau,  “Vie  de  Dumoulin,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  dated 
1681,  5  vols.  folio;  notice  by  Dupin  aln£  in  “  Encyclop^die  des  Gens 
du  Monde;”  Henrion  de  Pansey,  “filoge  de  C.  Dumoulin,”  1769; 
Nic£ron,  “M^moires;”  Hello,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrage* 
de  C.  Dumoulin,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Dumoulin,  (Evariste,)  a  French  journalist,  born  in 
the  Gironde  in  1776,  favoured  the  popular  cause  in  the 
Revolution.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Paris  and  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Constitutionnel,”  a  new 
journal  which  opposed  the  government.  His  articles 
contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  this  journal. 
Next  to  Thiers  he  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
protest  of  the  journalists  against  the  ordinances  of  T uly, 
1830.  Died  in  1833. 

Dumoulin,  (Pierre.)  See  Moulin. 

Dumouriez,  dii'mooTe-i',  (Anne  Franqois  Du- 
p^rier  —  dii'p&'re-i',)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in 
1707.  He  was  appointed  commissary  of  war  in  1732, 
and  intendant  of  the  army  of  De  Broglie  in  1759.  He 
wrote  “Richardet,”  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Forteguerri, 
(1766,)  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1769. 

Dumouriez,  (Charles  Franqois, )  a  celebrated 
French  general  and  statesman,  born  at  Cambrai  in  1739, 
was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  In  early  youth  he  was 
initiated  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  by  an  uncle  who  was 
in  the  foreign  office.  At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
war  (1763)  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  and  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-two  wounds.  He  served  with  distinction 
as  quartermaster-general  in  the  expedition  against  Cor¬ 
sica  in  1768.  About  1770  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  sent 
him  on  a  secret  political  mission  to  Poland,  whence  he 
was  soon  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  dismissal  of 
that  minister.  He  was  then  confined  nearly  a  year  in 
the  Bastille  for  some  political  reasons  or  pretexts,  and 
was  released  in  1774.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  for 
more  than  ten  years  commandant  of  Cherbourg,  where 
he  ably  directed  the  construction  of  the  port  and  the 
great  naval  works  which  he  had  planned. 

In  1790  he  favoured  the  moderate  or  constitutional 
oarty,  and  became  intimate  with  the  Girondist  leaders. 
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who  discerned  in  him  a  rare  combination  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  those  critical  times,  both  as  a  general  and 
a  diplomatist.  His  mind  was  at  once  powerful,  flexible, 
and  resolute.  He  possessed,  besides,  a  spontaneous, 
direct,  and  captivating  eloquence.  In  March,  1 792,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  became  the 
master-spirit  of  the  government.  He  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
loyal.  A  few  weeks  after  Dumouriez  became  minister, 
war  was  declared  against  Austria.  In  June,  1792,  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  be¬ 
came  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  place  of  La  Fayette. 
He  defended  the  passes  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  against 
a  superior  Prussian  force  which  was  marching  in  triumph 
towards  Paris.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  dilatory 
movements  of  the  Prussian  general  were  caused  by 
secret  negotiations  pending  between  him  and  Dumouriez 
for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  Prussians  having  abandoned  the  invasion  of 
France  in  October,  Dumouriez  undertook  a  campaign 
against  Flanders  with  about  100,000  men.  In  November, 

1792,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Jemmapes, 
(the  first  pitched  battle  that  had  been  gained  by  the 
republican  army,)  which  was  followed  by  the  speedy 
conquest  of  Belgium.  At  this  period,  as  Lamartine  says, 
Dumouriez  “  was  the  virtual  dictator  of  all  parties,”  and 
such  he  might  have  continued  if  he  had  not  striven 
against  the  tide  which  impelled  him  on  to  fortune.”  But, 
from  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons,  hostility  to  the  Jacobins, 
or  some  other  cause,  he  paused  in  the  career  of  victory, 
and  plotted  a  counter-revolution  in  concert  with  the 
Austrians.  Rumours  of  his  defection  having  reached 
Paris,  the  Convention  sent  four  commissioners,  in  April, 

1793,  to  summon  him  to  their  bar.  On  his  refusal  to 
obey  this  summons,  they  ordered  his  soldiers  to  arrest 
him.  “  This  is  too  much  I”  exclaimed  Dumouriez.  “  It 
is  time  to  resist  such  audacity  1”  and  the  deputies  were 
instantly  seized  by  his  hussars  and  taken  as  prisoners 
to  the  Austrian  camp.  His  army,  however,  refusing  to 
join  in  his  designs,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  with  a 
few  adherents,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile. 
He  was  pensioned  by  England,  and  died  near  Henley-on- 
Thames,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1823,  leaving  memoirs 
of  his  life  and  several  political  treatises. 

See  “M&noires  de  Dumouriez,”  written  by  himself,  2  vols.,  1794, 
»nd  an  English  translation  of  the  same,  by  John  Fenwick;  also, 
Ledibu,  “  Dumouriez  et  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,”  1826;  Thiers, 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 

rale.” 

Dumoustier,  du'moos'te-1',  (Pierre,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  who  was  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1771. 
For  his  conduct  at  Pultusk  he  was  made  general  of  bri¬ 
gade  about  1806.  After  he  had  served  several  campaigns 
in  Spain,  he  became  general  of  division  in  1811.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  (1813.)  Died  in  1831. 

Dumoutier.du'moo'te-i',  (Daniel,)  a  skilful  French 
portrait-painter,  was  boriTm  Paris  about  1550.  He  holds 
a  high  rank  among  the  early  French  artists,  and  has  left 
portraits  of  several  kings,  from  Henry  II.  to  Louis  XIII. 
Died  in  1631. 

Dun,  Lord.  See  Erskine,  (David.) 

Dunaeus,  the  Latin  of  Downes,  which  see. 

Diin-bar',  (George,)  a  Scottish  scholar,  born  in  1774. 
He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  1805  until  1851.  He  published  several  use¬ 
ful  educational  works,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
a  “  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,”  (1840.)  Died  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  December  6,  1851. 

Dunbar,  (Paul  Laurence,)  an  American  author 
of  African  descent,  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  27, 
1872,  the  son  of  a  former  slave.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  lyrics  of  considerable  merit, 
“Oak  and  Ivy,”  “  Majors  and  Minors,”  “  Lyrics  of 
Lowly  Life,”  etc.  Also  “Folks  from  Dixie”  (short 
stories)  and  “The  Uncalled,”  (a  novel.)  He  was 
given  a  position  in  the  Congressional  Library,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  1897. 

Dunbar,  (William,)  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early 
Scottish  poets,  was  born  at  Salton  about  1465.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Franciscan  friar  and  itinerant  preacher.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  by  James  IV.,  probably  as  clerk  or 


secretary  of  embassy,  and  in  1500  he  received  the  grant 
of  a  small  pension,  which  was  eventually  increased  to 
£So.  In  1503  he  produced  “The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,” 
an  allegory  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  James  IV.,  which 
is  one  of  his  best  works.  He  excels  in  allegory  and  in 
didactic  and  humorous  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought 
him  “  unrivalled  by  any  poet  that  Scotland  had  yet  pro¬ 
duced.”  Among  nis  principal  poems  are  “The  Golden 
Terge  or  Targe,”  “The  Merle  and  Nightingale,”  “The 
Dance  in  the  Queen’s  Chalmer,”  (chamber,)  and  “The 
Jousts  between  the  Tailor  and  Souter,”  (cobbler.)  Died 
about  I530- 

Dtinc'an  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  Beatrix, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  II.  After  a  reign 
of  a  few  years’  duration,  he  was  murdered  at  Elgin  about 
1040  by  Macbeth,  whose  story  has  been  dramatized  by 
Shakspeare.  Duncan’s  son,  Malcolm  III.,  became  king. 

Dtinc'an,  (Adam,)  Viscount  of  Camperdown,  an  able 
British  admiral,  born  at  Dundee  in  1731.  Pie  entered 
the  navy  about  1746,  and  was  made  a  post-captain  in 
1761.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Cape  Saint  Vincent 
in  1780,  and  was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1789,  and  vice- 
admiral  in  1795,  when  he  commanded  in  the  North  Sea. 
During  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  an  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  English  navy  in  1797,  and  Duncan  wa« 
deserted  by  nearly  all  his  ships.  The  mutineers  having 
returned  to  their  duty,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Dutch  near  Camperdown  in  October,  1797,  for  which 
he  was  created  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown.  Died 
in  1804.  Pie  had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord-Presi¬ 
dent  Dundas,  and  left  two  sons. 

Duncan,  (Andrew,)  a  Scottish  physician,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1744.  He  delivered  clinical  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  1773  to  1776,  and  wrote 
some  medical  treatises.  Died  in  1828. 

Diinc'an,  [Fr.  pron.  duN'kflN',]  (Daniel,)  an  eminent 
French  physician,  of  Scottish  descent,  born  at  Montau- 
ban  in  1649.  After  graduating  about  1673,  he  lived  some 
years  in  Paris.  In  1685,  to  escape  persecution  as  a  Prot¬ 
estant,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where 
he  was  professor  of  anatomy.  He  practised  a  number 
of  years  at  the  Hague,  and  about  1714  settled  in  London, 
where  he  died  in  1735.  He  was  author  of  “La  Chimie 
naturelle,”  (1680,)  and  of  several  other  works. 

Duncan,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  minister  and 
author,  born  near  Dumfries  in  1774,  was  presented  to 
the  church  of  Ruth  well  in  1799.  He  was  the  founder 
of  savings-banks,  and  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Cottage  Fireside,”  and  “The  Sacred 
Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,”  (4  vols.,  1836.)  Died  in  1846. 

Duncan,  (John,)  D.D.,  grandson  of  Daniel,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  1721.  He  published  an  “Essay  on 
Happiness,”  a  poem,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1808. 

Duncan,  (John,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Gilcomston,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1796.  He  graduated  at 
Aberdeen  in  1814,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  February  26, 
1870.  He  was  noted  for  his  great  learning,  for  profundity 
and  keen  insight  as  a  philosopher,  and  for  his  simple  ana 
child-like  piety.  (See  “  Colloquia  Peripatetica,  by  the 
late  John  Duncan,”  1870;  also  his  Life,  by  D.  Brown, 
1872,  and  “  Recollections  of  Dr.  Duncan,”  by  A.  M. 
Stuart.) 

Diinc'an,  (Johnson  K.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849.  He 
took  arms  against  the  Union,  and  commanded  Forts 
Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  be^w  New  Orleans.  He 
surrendered  those  forts  about  April  29,  1862,  after  the 
Union  fleet  had  passed  them.  Died  in  1863,  aged  about 
thirty-six  years. 

Duncan,  (Joseph,)  an  American  general  and  politician, 
born  in  Kentucky  about  1790.  He  served  with  credit  in 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  at  its  close  settled 
in  Illinois.  While  in  the  legislature  of  that  State,  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  lawr  estab¬ 
lishing  common  schools.  He  was  afterwards  Governor 
of  Illinois,  and  from  1827  to  1835  a  representative  in 
Congress.  Died  in  1844. 

Duncan,  (Mark,)  a  Scottish  physician,  was  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  Daniel,  noticed  above.  He  became  principal 
of  the  Calvinist  college  at  Saumur,  France,  and  wrote 
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a  treatise  on  Logic,  (“  Institutiones  Logic*,”  1612.)  Died 
in  164a 

His  son  Mark  was  a  distinguished  poet  and  soldier 
(See  Cerisantes.) 

Duncan,  (Philip  Bury,)  an  English  scholar  and 
philanthropist,  born  in  South  Warnborough  in  1772.  He 
lived  mostly  at  Oxford  and  Bath,  was  a  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
lie  contributed  largely  to  charitable  purposes.  He  wrote 
“  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,”  etc.  Died  in  1863. 

Duncan,  (Sara  Jeannette,)  a  Canadian  author¬ 
ess,  born  at  Brantford  in  1861.  She  began  her 
literary  work  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  her  letters 
of  travel  being  republished  as  “  A  Social  Departure.” 
She  wrote  also  “An  American  Girl  in  London,” 
“His  Honor  and  a  Lady,”  “A  Voyage  of  Conso¬ 
lation,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Duncan,  (William,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1717.  He  became  a  resident  of  London  about 
174a  His  translation  of  Cicero’s  “  Select  Orations,” 
with  notes,  and  his  “Elements  of  Logic,”  (1748,)  were 
esteemed  and  often  reprinted.  In  1752  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
Died  in  1760. 

Duncker,  doonk'k$r,  or  Dunker,  (Balthasar  An¬ 
toine,)  a  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Saal,  in  Pome¬ 
rania,  in  1746.  He  studied  and  worked  some  years  in 
Paris,  where  he  painted  history  and  landscapes.  He 
also  made  etchings  of  paintings  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul.  Died  at  Berne  in  1807. 

*  Duncker,  (Maximilian  Wolfgang,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  Berlin  in  1812.  He  became  professor  of 
history  at  Halle  about  1840,  and  was  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Frankfort  in  1848.  He 
published  “Origines  Germanic*,”  (1840,)  a  “History 
of  Antiquity,”  (“  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,”  1852,)  and 
other  works.  Died  at  Anspach,  July  22,  1886. 

Dun'cpmbe,  (Rev.  John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
1730,  became  vicar  of  Herne.  He  published  a  few 
sermons,  “  The  Feminead,”  a  poem,  and  a  version  of 
the  emperor  Julian’s  works.  Under  the  signature  of 
“Crito,”  he  contributed  to  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine” 
for  many  years.  Died  in  1785. 

Duncombe,  (Thomas  Slingsby,)  an  English  radical 
legislator,  born  in  1796.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1826,  and  represented  Finsbury  (London)  from  1834 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  witty  and  fluent  speaker,  and 
very  popular  with  the  voters.  No  man  ever  sat  so  long 
for  any  metropolitan  borough.  He  constantly  advocated 
the  vote  by  ballot,  extended  suffrage,  and  other  reforms. 
In  1858  he  carried  an  important  motion,  which  resulted 
in  the  relief  of  the  Jews  from  political  disabilities.  Died 
in  November,  1861. 

Duncombe,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  father  of 
the  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
London  in  1690.  He  published  several  successful  works, 
among  which  are  a  translation  of  Racine’s  “Athalie,” 
t  poetical  version  of  Horace,  (in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,)  and  “  L.  J.  Brutus,”  a  tragedy.  Died  in 
1769. 

Dtin-das',  (Sir  David,)  a  British  general,  born  in  or 
near  Edinburgh  about  1735.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1752.  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Elliott  in  1761,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1781.  In  1788,  after 
studying  tactics  in  Prussia,  he  wrote  “  Principles  of 
Military  Movements,”  which  were  adopted  as  rules  for 
the  royal  army.  He  obtained  the  grade  of  major-general 
in  1790,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Tournay  in  1794. 
In  1804  he  was  made  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  and 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1809  he  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  York  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army. 
Died  in  1820. 

DundaS,  (Henry,)  Lord  Melville,  a  Scottish  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  about  1740.  He  was  appointed 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  1775,  and  treasurer  of  the 
British  navy  in  1783.  He  was  one  of  Pitt’s  most  useful 
?.nd  steadfast  supporters.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  in 
1791,  and  a  few  years  later  exchanged  that  office  for  the 
place  of  secretary  at  war.  Having  resigned  thi3  office  at 


the  dissolution  of  Pitt’s  ministry,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Viscount  Melville,  in  1802.  Lord  Brougham 
says  “  he  was  an  admirable  man  of  business,  and  a  skil¬ 
ful  debater.”  In  1804  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  The  next  year  the  Commons  impeached  him 
for  misapplication  of  the  public  money,  for  which  he  was 
tried  by  the  Lords  and  acquitted.  Died  in  1811,  leaving 
the  title  to  his  son,  Robert  Saunders,  who  died  in  1851. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.” 

Dundas,  (Sir  James  Whitley  Deans,)  a  British  ad¬ 
miral,  born  in  1785,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  James  Deans.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Dundas  about  1808.  He  became 
rear-admiral  in  1841,  and  commanded  the  fleet  which 
operated  against  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  in  1854,  but 
did  not  perform  any  important  action.  He  resigned,  or 
was  recalled,  about  the  end  of  1854,  and  Sir  E.  Lyons 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Died  in  1862. 

Dundas,  (Richard  Saunders,)  a  British  admiral, 
born  at  Melville  Castle,  Scotland,  in  1802,  was  a  son  of 
the  second  viscount  Melville.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1817,  and  became  a  post-captain  in  1824.  About  1840 
he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Chinese  war.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1853,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  vice  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
in  February,  1855.  His  principal  exploit  was  the  very 
effective  bombardment  of  Sweaborg  in  1855.  He  was 
made  a  vice-admiral  in  1858.  Died  in  1861. 

Dundas,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer,  born 
in  1685,  was  the  father  of  Lord  Melville.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  1720,  and  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session  in  1748.  Died  in 
1753- 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 

Dundas,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  lawyer,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  1713.  After  filling  other  high  offices, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  session  in 
1760.  Died  in  1787. 

Dundee.  See  Graham,  (John.) 

Dundonald,  Earl  of.  See  Cochrane,  (Archi¬ 
bald.) 

Dun-don'ald,  (Thomas  Cochrane,)  tenth  Earl  of, 
a  distinguished  British  admiral,  born  in  1775,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Dundonald.  (See  Coch¬ 
rane,  Archibald.)  He  entered  the  navy  in  1793,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  post-captain  in  1801,  after  capturing 
many  prizes  from  the  French.  In  1809  he  commanded 
the  fire-ships  that  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Basque  Roads,  and  was  rewarded  with  knighthood  foi 
that  daring  and  successful  exploit.  About  this  time  he 
was  elected  by  the  Whigs  to  Parliament,  where  he  was 
an  active  opponent  of  the  ministry.  In  1814  he  was 
accused  of  spreading  a  false  report  of  Napoleon’s  death, 
which  caused  a  great  rise  in  the  funds,  and  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  party  spirit  was  convicted,  fined  £1000,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  dismissed  from 
the  naval  service.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  his  constituents,  believing  him  to  be  inno¬ 
cent,  re-elected  him  to  Parliament.  The  injustice  of  his 
condemnation  was  recognized  many  years  before  his 
death.  He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Chili  from  1818  to 
1822,  and  that  of  Brazil  in  1822  and  1823.  In  1827  he 
distinguished  himself  as  admiral  of  the  Greeks  in  their 
revolt  against  Turkey.  He  inherited  the  earldom  in  1831, 
and  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  navy  in  1833.  He 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  white  in  1851,  and  full  ad¬ 
miral  about  1854.  Died  in  i860.  His  “  Autobiography  of 
a  Seaman”  has  since  appeared.  “  He  performed  greater 
actions  with  smaller  means,”  says  the  “North  British 
Review”  for  February,  1861,  “than  any  other  captain 
or  commander  recorded  in  history.  He  combined  the 
chivalrous  audacity  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  the  cal¬ 
culated  dash  of  Nelson,  with  an  originality  of  conception 
to  which  neither  of  them  so  much  as  approximated.” 

See,  also,  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  i860. 

Dunfermline,  Baron.  See  Abercromby,  (James.) 

Dungal,  dun-gaul',  a  scholar  and  teacher,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland,  became  a  resident  of 
France.  Charlemagne  having  consulted  him  respecting 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  in  810,  he  an¬ 
swered  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  extant 
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Dunglison,  dung'gll-sqn,  (Robley,)  M.D.,  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  author,  distinguished  for  his  profound  and  varied 
learning,  as  well  as  for  his  numerous  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  medical  literature,  was  born  at  Keswick,  county 
of  Cumberland,  England,  January  4,  1798.  His  medical 
education,  begun  at  Keswick,  was  carried  on  in  London. 
He  subsequently  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  a  course  at  the  Ecole 
de  M^decine  of  Paris.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1823 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  in  Germany.  In  1824  he 
was  engaged  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  then  newly 
established,  to  fill  a  chair  of  medicine  (including  anatomy 
and  physiology)  in  that  institution,  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  arrangement,  he  came  to  America  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  He  held  this  position  until  October, 
*833,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  materia 
medica,  therapeutics,  etc.  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 
In  the  summer  of  1836  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  institutes  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  College  of 
Philadelphia,  that  chair  having  been  newly  created  for 
him.  He  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this  position 
with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  institution 
until  within  a  year  of  his  death.  It  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  talents,  reputation,  and  personal  influence 
that  the  Jefferson  College  rose  rapidly,  from  the  inferior 
position  which  it  had  held  before  his  accession  to  its 
faculty,  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  medical  schools 
of  America.  He  died  the  1st  of  April,  1869. 

Dr.  Dunglison  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  the  ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  both  of 
whom  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  medical  adviser. 
To  Mr.  Madison  he  dedicated  his  first  important  work,— 
his  “  Human  Physiology.”  Although  assiduous  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  give  a  share  of  his 
attention  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including  philo¬ 
logy  and  general  literature.  Among  the  many  objects  of 
his  benevolence,  he  took  a  particular  and  deep  interest 
in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  gave 
liberally  of  his  time  and  services,  that  he  might  lighten 
the  privations  and  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  class  for  whose  sake  it  had  been  established. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Dunglison  was  distinguished  for  his  free¬ 
dom  from  prejudice,  for  a  dispassionate  fairness  in  all  his 
judgments  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  for  a  liberal  and 
kindly  spirit  which  constantly  prompted  him  to  acts  of 
courtesy  and  beneficence.  His  character  commanded  the 
universal  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  that  large 
circle  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

Among  his  numerous  works  we  may  name  his  “  Hu¬ 
man  Physiology,”  (1832,)  his  “  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Science,”  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1833, 
“  Elements  of  Hygiene,”  (1835  ;  2C*  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “Human  Health,”  1844,) 
“  General  Therapeutics,  or  Principles  of  Medical 
Practice,”  (1836,)  “  New  Remedies,”  (1839,) 

“Medical  Student,”  (1837,)  and  his  “Practice  of 
Medicine,”  (1842.)  Of  his  works  his  “Medical 
Dictionary”  is  probably  the  most  widely  known  :  its 
success  has  scarcely  had  a  parallel  in  this  department 
of  literature. 

Dunham,  dun'am,  (S.  Astley,)  LL.D.,  an  English 
author  of  the  present  century.  He  wrote  the  following 
able  works:  “History  of  Poland,”  (1830,)  “History  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,”  (1832,)  “  History  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,”  and  “  History  of  the  Germanic  Em¬ 
pire,”  (1837.)  Died  in  1858. 

Duni,  doo'nee,  (Egidio,)  a  Neapolitan  composer,  born 
at  Matera  in  1 709.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  composed 
successful  operas.  Died  in  1775. 

Diinkelberg,  diin'kel-bgRG,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,) 
a  German  agriculturist,  founder  of  the  modern  system 
of  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  was  born  at 
Schaumburg  on  the  Lahn,  May  4, 1819,  and  was  educated 
at  Giessen  as  a  chemist.  He  was  long  associated  with 
the  public  management  of  the  forests  and  technical 
schools.  In  1871  he  became  director  of  the  agricultural 
academy  at  Poppelsdorf.  He  published  “Der  Wiesen- 
bau  in  seinen  landwirthschaftlichen  und  technischen 
Grundziigen,”  and  “  Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie 
der  Kulturtechnik,”  (1883.) 


Dunker.  See  Duncker. 

Dunk'in,  (Rev.  William,)  an  Irish  poet,  was  a  friend 
of  Dean  Swift.  He  published  a  volume  of  Epistles  in 
1741.  After  his  death  his  Poetical  Works  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  2  vols.,  (1774.) 

Diln'lap,  (William,)  an  American  painter  and  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  in  1766. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Benjamin  West  in  London.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  devoted  himself  to  portrait¬ 
painting  and  dramatic  composition  in  New  York,  and 
was  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre  from  1798  till  180^. 
Thenceforth  his  efforts  were  variously  directed  to  his 
profession  as  an  artist,  to  literature,  to  the  career  of  a 
theatrical  manager,  etc.  In  1821,  when  Dunlap  was  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year,  appeared  his  first  great  painting, 
“Christ  Rejected,”  (18  feet  by  12,)  after  the  plan  of 
West’s  picture  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  1828  he 
painted  “Calvary,”  (18  feet  by  14,)  both  of  which  were 
exhibited  with  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  His  “History  of  the  American  Thea¬ 
tre”  was  published  in  1833,  and  his  “History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United 
States”  appeared  in  1834.  He  also  wrote  a  “Life  of 
Charles  Brockden  Brown.”  Died  in  1839. 

Ddn'lop,  (Alexander,)  a  distinguished  scholar,  of 
Scottish  extraction,  born  in  1684.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1720. 
His  Greek  Grammar  was  long  used  in  the  Universities 
of  Scotland.  Died  in  1742. 

Dunlop,  (John,)  a  British  author,  born  probably  in 
Scotland.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Fiction,”  (Lon¬ 
don,  1814,)  which  passed  through  several  editions,  a 
“History  of  Roman  Literature,”  and  “Memoirs  of  Spain 
during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,”  (1834,) 
said  to  be  a  work  of  merit.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review"  for  November,  1814;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  July,  1815. 

Dunlop,  (John  Boyd,)  the  inventor  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tire,  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  born  in  Scotland 
in  1840.  The  profits  of  the  Dunlop  company  were 
£220,000  in  1895,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  syndicate  in 
1896  for  £3,000,000. 

Dunlop,  (William,)  a  brother  of  Alexander, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1692.  He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher,  and  became  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1716.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  “Collection  of  Confessions  of 
Faith,  Catechisms,  Books  of  Discipline,”  etc.  Died 
in  1720. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men.” 

Dunn,  (Michael,)  reformer,  was  born  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  in  1826,  of  poor  parents,  and  be¬ 
came  a  thief  while  a  boy.  He  committed  crimes  of 
all  kinds  against  property,  and  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  prison  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  while  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  and  on 
his  release  in  1879  established  in  Water  Street,  New 
York,  an  industrial  home  for  convicts,  and  afterwards 
similar  homes  in  other  cities.  These  institutions 
proved  of  great  utility,  their  industry  being  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brooms.  He  was  seeking  to  extend  their 
usefulness  when  he  died,  February  22,  1892. 

Diinn,  (Samuel,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  at 
Crediton.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Crediton  and 
Chelsea,  and  published  several  works  on  astronomy  and 
navigation,  (1759-93.)  Died  in  1792. 

Dun'ning,  (John,)  Lord  Ashburton,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  born  at  Ashburton  in  1731.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1756,  and  a  few  years  later  was  re¬ 
corder  of  Bristol.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  and  soon  after  was  returned,  by  the  borough  of 
Caine,  to  Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Whigs. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his  profession,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  first  advocate  in  England  at  that 
time.  His  style  of  oratory  was  brilliant,  witty,  and 
sarcastic ;  but  his  gestures  were  not  graceful,  and  his  per¬ 
son  was  the  reverse  of  imposing.  In  1780  he  married 
Elizabeth  Baring.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as 
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Baron  Ashburton,  in  1782,  and  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Died  at  Exmouth  in  1783. 

See  Sir  William  Jones’s  Eulogy  on  Dunning,  in  his  Works, vol.  iv. 

Dunod,  dii'no',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  French  antiquary, 
born  near  Saint-Claude  in  1657;  died  in  1725. 

Dunod  de  Charnage,  dii'no'  d?h  shtR'ntzh',  (Fran¬ 
cois  Ignace,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Saint-Clause  in 
1679.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Besan^n 
in  1720.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  Burgundy,”  (1735,) 
which  was  much  esteemed,  and  several  able  legal  works. 
Died  in  1752. 

Dunod  de  Charnage,  (Sophie  Edouard,)  a  French 
administrator,  born  at  Besanfon  in  1783;  died  in  1826. 

Dunois,  dti'nwi',  (Jean,)  the  “Bastard  of  Orleans,” 
a  famous  French  captain,  born  in  Paris  in  1402,  was  a 
natural  son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  king,  Charles  VI.  He  defeated  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Montargis  in  1427,  and  shared  with  Joan  of  Arc 
the  honour  of  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1429.  In 
1436  he  made  himself  master  of  Paris.  Having  obtained 
the  chief  command,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general, 
he  conquered  Normandy  from  the  English  about  1448, 
and  expelled  the  same  enemy  from  Guienne  in  1453.  In 
reward  for  these  services,  Charles  VII.  declared  him  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Orleans. 
Dunois  is  one  of  the  most  popular  names  among  the 
national  heroes  of  France.  Died  in  1468. 

He  left  a  son  Francois,  Count  of  Dunois  and  Longue- 
ville,  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Due  de  Longueville. 

See  AimiLChampollion,  “Louis  et  Charles  d’OrHans;”  An- 
(klme,  “  Histoire  g^n^alogique “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Dunoyer,  du'nwi'yi',  (Anne  Marguerite  Petit,) 
Madame,  a  French  writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Nimes 
about  1663,  was  a  Protestant,  and  became  an  exile.  She 
wrote  “Lettres  historiques  et  galantes,”  (7  vols.,  1704.) 
Died  in  1720. 

Dunoyer,  (Charles  Barth£lemi  Pierre,)  a  French 
economist,  born  at  Carennac  (Lot)  in  1786.  During  the 
restoration  he  edited  (with  Charles  Comte)  the  “Cen- 
seur,”  an  able  and  liberal  periodical.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  in  1832,  and  was  prefect  of  La  Somme 
from  1833-37.  His  chief  work  is  “On  the  Liberty  of 
Labour,”  (3  vols.,  1845.)-  Died  December  4,  1862. 

Duns  Escoto.  See  Duns  Scotus. 

Duns-Scot.  See  Duns  Scotus. 

Diins  Sco'tus,  [Fr.  Duns-Scot,  duN'sko' ;  It.  Duns 
Escoto,  doons  Ss-ko'to,]  (John,)  surnamed  the  Sub¬ 
tle  Doctor,  a  famous  theologian  and  metaphysician, 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1265  at  Dunse,  in 
Scotland.  The  Irish  and  English,  however,  claim  him 
as  their  countryman.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  In  1301  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  lectured  to  an  immense  class.  About  1307  he 
professed  theology  in  Paris.  He  wrote  many  works  on 
metaphysics,  theology,  etc.,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the 
greatest  doctors  of  his  time.  He  founded  a  new  school, 
the  Scotists,  which  for  several  centuries  maintained  a 
rivalry  with  the  Thomists,  or  disciples  of  Aquinas.  Died 
at  Cologne  in  1308.  “The  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,” 
says  Hallam,  “  were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus. 
They  were  founders  of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with 
tach  other  for  two  or  three  centuries.”  (“  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  J.  Colgan,  “Tractatus  de  Vita  Joannis  Scoti,”  1655  ;  Cham¬ 
bers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;”  Alonzo  de 
Guzman,  “  Vida  de  J.  Duns  Scoto,”  1671 ;  Lucas  Wadding,  “  Vita 
J.  Duns  Scoti,”  Lyons,  1644. 

Dunstable,  dun's ta-b’l,  or  Dunstaple,  (John,)  an 
English  musical  composer,  born  at  Dunstable  about 
1400 ;  died  in  1458. 

Diln'stan,  Saint,  an  eminent  and  ambitious  English 
prelate  and  statesman,  born  at  Glastonbury  in  925  a.d. 
He  became  noted  for  monkish  austerity,  and  obtained 
the  chief  power  in  the  reign  of  Edred,  which  began  in 
946.  King  Edgar  made  him  Bishop  of  London,  and  in 
959  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dunstan  exerted  his 
paramount  influence  in  this  and  the  next  reign  to  secure 
the  papal  supremacy.  He  exalted  and  enriched  the 
monks  at  the  expense  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  were 
expelled  from  their  livings.  On  the  accession  of  Ethelred 
II.,  in  978,  Dunstan  lost  his  political  power.  Died  in  988. 


Diin'ster,  (Charles,)  an  English  clergyman,  was  lor 
many  years  rector  of  Petworth.  He  published  “  Notes 
on  Paradise  Regained,”  and  other  works.  Died  about 
1816. 

Dunster,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  who  on  his 
arrival  in  Massachusetts  in  1640  was  chosen  the  first 
president  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  an  excellent 
Oriental  scholar,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1654 
for  preaching  against  infant  baptism.  Died  in  1659. 

Diin'tpn,  (John,)  an  eccentric  English  author  and 
bookseller,  born  at  Graffham  in  1659.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  London  bookseller,  he  opened  a 
shop  of  his  own  in  London  about  1685.  He  married  an 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley.  He  failed  in  busi¬ 
ness  once,  or  oftener.  He  wrote  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  curious  books,  among  which  are  “  The  Athe¬ 
nian  Mercury,”  (20  vols.,  1690-96,)  “The  Dublin  Scuffle,” 
(1699,)  and  “The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton, 
with  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  a  Thousand  Persons,” 
(1705.)  He  was  a  dissenter,  a  supporter  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  a  person  of  great  fertility  in  projects.  Died 
in  1733. 

Diintzer,  dUnt's^r,  or  Duentzer,  (Johann  Hein 
rich  Joseph,)  a  German  writer  and  philologist,  born 
at  Cologne  in  1813.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“The  Faust  of  Goethe,”  (2  vols.,  1836,)  “  Homer  and  the 
Epic  Cycle,”  (1839,)  and  a  “Commentary  on  the  Poems 
of  Horace,”  (5  vols.,  1840-44.) 

Dunz,  doonts,  (Johann,)  a  skilful  Swiss  painter  of 
portraits  and  flowers,  was  born  at  Berne  in  1645  ;  died 
in  1736. 

Dupain-Montesson,  dii'piN'  mAN't^'sAN',  a  French 
geometer  and  writer  on  military  tactics,  born  about  1720 ; 
died  about  1790. 

Du  Pan.  See  Mallet  du  Pan. 

Dupanloup,  dii'pftN'loo',  (F£lix  Antoine  Phili¬ 
bert,)  a  distinguished  French  bishop,  born  at  Saint- 
Felix,  Savoy,  in  1802.  He  was  naturalized  in  1833,  and 
made  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  1849.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy.  Among  his  works  are  a  popular 
treatise  on  Education,  (3  vols.,  1855-57,)  “The  Higher 
Intellectual  Education,”  (1866,)  “Christian  Marriage,” 
(1868,)  and  pastoral  letters,  etc.  Died  October  11,  1878. 

Duparquet,  du'pfR'k^',  (Jacques  Diel,)  a  French 
officer,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Martinique  in  1638. 
In  1650  he  planted  a  colony  in  Grenada,  and  soon  after 
purchased  those  two  islands,  together  with  Saint  Lucia, 
from  the  King  of  France,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  He  is  praised  for  his  kind  and  generous 
treatment  of  the  aborigines.  Died  in  1658. 

Dupasquier,  dii'pfs'ke-i',  (Gaspard  Alfonse,)  a 
French  chemist,  born  at  Cfiassy  (Rhone)  in  1793;  died 
in  1848. 

Dupaty,  dii'pt'te',  (Charles  Marguerite  Jean 
Baptiste  Mercier,)  a  French  litterateur  and  magistrate, 
born  at  Rochelle  in  1746.  He  was  successively  advo¬ 
cate-general  and  president  h  mortier  in  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  called  “  His¬ 
torical  Reflections  on  the  Criminal  Laws,”  (1788,)  and 
“Letters  on  Italy,”  (1788,)  which  had  a  brilliant  success 
and  were  often  reprinted.  La  Harpe  designated  the  latter 
as  “a  melange  of  good  sense  and  false  wit.”  Died  in 
1788.  Two  of  his  sons  became  eminent,  one  as  sculptor 
and  the  other  as  author. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance.” 

Dupaty,  (Charles  Mercier,)  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1771,  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lemot  in  Paris,  where 
in  1799  he  gained  the  grand  prize  for  sculpture  for  his 
“  Pericles  visiting  Anaxagoras.”  He  studied  several 
years  at  Rome,  and  adopted  the  antique  style  with  great 
success.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  was  patronized  by  the  government,  for  which 
he  executed  a  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  His  “  Ajax  pursued 
by  Neptune”  is  considered  his  principal  work.  Died  in 
November,  1825. 

See  Cou pi n,  “  Notice  sur  Charles  Dupaty,”  1825;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dupaty,  (Louis  Emmanuel  Charles  Mercier,)  a 
French  poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the 
Gironde  in  1775.  He  produced  a  successful  comedy, 
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“The  Military  Prison,”  (1803,)  several  comic  operas, 
and  a  poem  entitled  the  “  Informers,”  (“  Delateurs,” 
1819.)  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1835. 
Died  in  1851. 

Dupdrac,  dii'pi'rlk',  (Etienne,)  a  French  architect 
and  painter,  born  in  Paris,  published  a  work  “  On  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome,”  which  is  highly  prized.  Died  in 
1601. 

Duperche,  dti'p&Rsh',  (J.  J.  M.,)  a  French  dramatist 
and  able  translator,  born  about  1775.  He  produced 
many  successful  dramas  and  novels.  Died  in  1829. 

Dupdrier,  dii'pi're-4',  (Charles,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  became  a  resident  of  Paris. 
His  verses  in  honour  of  the  king  gained  the  prizes  of  the 
Academy  in  168 1  and  1683,  and  he  acquired  still  highei 
reputation  by  his  Latin  poems.  He  excelled  most  in  the 
ode.  Mdnage  calls  him  the  prince  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
his  age.  Died  in  1692. 

See  “  M&iagiana.” 

Duperray,  du'p&'r^',  (Michel,)  a  French  jurist  and 
advocate  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Mans  about  1640; 
died  in  1730. 

Duperrd,  dii'p^W,  (Victor  Guy,)  Baron,  an  able 
French  admiral,  bom  at  La  Rochelle  in  1775*  He  was 
made  captain  of  a  frigate  in  1806,  and  in  1808  defended 
himself  with  success  against  two  English  ships  near 
L’Orient.  In  1809  he  was  sent  to  India  with  one  frigate, 
and  captured  several  vessels  of  the  enemy.  He  became 
baron  and  rear-admiral  in  1810,  and  vice-admiral  in  1826. 
He  commanded  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  three  ves¬ 
sels  of  war  which  Charles  X.  sent  in  1830  to  attack 
Algiers.  ( See  Bourmont.  )  For  his  services  in  the 
capture  of  Algiers  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  in  1830.  Died  in  1846. 

See  F.  Chasseriau,  “  Viede  l’Amiral  Duperrd  L.  deLom6nie, 
“Galeriedes  Contemporains  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n4rale.” 

Duperret,  dii'pi'ri',  (Claude  Romain  Laus,)  a 
French  republican,  born  about  1746.  In  the  Convention 
of  1 792  he  acted  with  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the 
banishment  of  the  king.  He  was  elected  as  deputy, 
says  Lamartine,  as  the  most  honest  man,  against  his  own 
wish.  He  shared  the  proscription  of  his  party,  and  was 
executed  in  October,  1793. 

Duperrey,  dii'p^r^  ,  (Louis  Isidore,)  a  French  navi¬ 
gator  and  savant,  born  in  Paris  in  1786.  He  served  as 
hydrographer  in  the  Uranie,  under  De  Freycinet,  who 
made  explorations  in  the  North  Pacific,  1817-20.  He 
commanded  an  expedition  sent  out  in  1822  to  explore  the 
hydrography  and  natural  history  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  He  surveyed  parts  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  etc.,  discovered  several  groups  of  islands, 
one  of  which  received  the  name  of  Duperrey,  and  re¬ 
turned,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  in  April,  1825.  His 
“Voyage  around  the  World  in  the  Corvette  LaCocjuille” 
(1826-30)  is  considered  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  sciences.  Duperrey  wrote  the  historical  part  of  this 
work,  and  the  volumes  on  hydrography  and  physical 
Bcience.  He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1842.  He 
died  at  Paris  September  10,  1865. 

See  “  Notice  sur  les  Travaux  de  M.  L.  I.  Duperrey,”  1842. 

Duperron.  See  Anisson-Duperron. 

Duperron.  See  Anquetil-Duperron. 

Duperron,  du/p&,r6N/,  (Jacques  Davy,)  a  learned 
and  eloquent  French  cardinal,  was  born  at  Saint-Lo,  in 
Normandy,  (or,  as  some  assert,  near  Berne,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,)  in  1556.  He  was  educated  as  a  Protestant,  but 
became  a  Catholic  in  his  youth.  He  acquired  the  favour 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Evreux  in 
1591 ;  and  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  conversion  of 
that  king  to  the  Roman  communion.  He  was  very 
skilful  in  disputation,  and  in  1600  gained  an  advantage 
over  Du  Plessis-Mornay  in  a  famous  conference.  (See 
Mornay.)  He  obtained  a  cardinal’s  hat  in  1604,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  1618,  leaving  several  theological  works 
and  short  poems. 

See  Pelletier,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  Duperron,”  1618;  “Perro- 
niana,”  by  C.  Dupuy,  1669;  Sully,  “M4moires;”  Levesque  de 
Bu*igny,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  Duperron,”  1768;  Sismondi,  “  His- 
toire  des  Franfais.” 

Dupetit-Thouars,  dii'peh-te'  too'tR',  (Abel  Au- 
bert— o'baiR',)  a  French  admiral,  born  about  1792.  In 
1837  he  commanded  the  Venus,  sent  on  a  voyage  of  cir¬ 


cumnavigation,  at  the  end  of  which  in  1839  he  was  made 
a  rear-admiral.  He  obtained  command  of  the  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Having  received  some  provocation 
from  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  he  seized  that  island  in  1842, 
but  he  was  recalled  by  Guizot,  who  disavowed  his  act 
He  afterwards  published  a  “Voyage  round  the  World  in 
the  Frigate  Venus,”  (10  vols.)  He  was.appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  admiralty  in  1848.  Died  in  1864. 

See  “  L’Amiral  Dupetit-Thouars,”  Paris,  1844. 

Dupetit-Thouars,  (Aristide  Aubert,)  a  French 
naval  officer,  born  near  Saumur  in  1760.  In  1792  he 
commanded  a  vessel  sent  out  in  search  of  La  Perouse, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  en¬ 
terprise  failed.  He  passed  about  three  years  in  the 
United  States,  (1794-97.)  In  Bonaparte’s  expedition  to 
Egypt  he  was  captain  of  the  Tonnant,  which  carried 
his  friend  Dolomieu  the  geologist.  He  displayed  heroic 
courage  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  was  killed, 
August  1,  1798.  His  character  is  said  to  have  been  very 
noble. 

See  J.  de  laGravi^re,  “  Guerres  maritimes  de  la  Ripublique,’ 
etc. ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Dupetit-Thouars,  (Louis  Marie  Aubert,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  botanist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Saumur,  in  Anjou,  about  1756.  In  1792  he  made  a 
botanical  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he 
expected  to  join  his  brother,  but  was  disappointed.  He 
remained  there  and  in  Bourbon  about  nine  years,  and 
returned  home  with  his  collections  in  1802.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  about  1820,  and  lived 
mostly  in  Paris.  Among  his  publications  are  a  “  History 
of  Plants  collected  in  the  Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  and 
Madagascar,”  (1804,)  “The  French  Orchard,”  a  treatise 
on  the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  a  “  Flora  of  the  Southern 
Isles  of  Africa,”  and  “  Melanges  of  Botany  and  Travels,” 
(1811.)  He  wrote  for  the  “Biographie  Universelle” 
many  articles  on  botanists  and  physicians.  Died  in  May, 
1831.  He  was  author  of  an  “  Essay  on  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Plants,”  (1805,)  and  other  treatises  on  vegetable 
physiology.  He  originated  a  new  and  ingenious  theory 
of  the  formation  of  annual  layers  of  wood,  and  of  the 
production  of  buds. 

See  P.  Flourens,  “  Slloge  historique  de  A.  Dupetit-Thouars,” 
1845;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G<fn£rale.” 

Duphot,  dii'fo',  (Leonard,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Lyons  about  1770.  He  accompanied  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  in  an  embassy  to  Rome  in  1 797,  and  was  killed  the 
same  year,  in  a  conflict  between  the  papal  soldiers  and 
some  Roman  citizens  who  favoured  a  revolution. 

Dupin,  dii'piN',  (AndrA  Marie  Jean  Jacques,)  an 
eminent  French  lawyer,  orator,  and  legislator,  born  at 
Varzy  (Nievre)  in  February,  1783.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  for  Marshal  Ney  in  1815,  and  signalized  his 
courage  and  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  many  persons 
tried  for  political  offences,  among  whom  was  Beranger, 
(1821.)  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  th.e  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  in  which  he  continued  to  sit  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  reporter  ( rapporteur)  of  the  famous  address  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  deputies  in  March, 
1830,  and  firmly  opposed  the  ordinances  which  caused  the 
revolution  of  1830.  He  was  appointed  procure ur-g^n^ral 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  and  a  member  of  the  first  cabi¬ 
net  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whose  elevation  he  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man.  Between  1832  and 
1848  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Chamber  eight 
times.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  he  presented  the 
infant  Count  of  Paris  to  the  deputies  and  proposed  that 
he  should  be  recognized  as  successor  to  the  throne  just 
abdicated.  He  acquiesced,  however,  in  the  republic,  and 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  defending  social  order,  and  was  president  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  legislation.  He  displayed  great  firmness  and 
coolness  as  president  of  the  Assembly  in  the  stormy 
period  of  1849^50.  M.  Dupin  retired  from  public  life 
in  1852.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy, 
in  place  of  Cuvier,  in  1832.  He  was  author  of  many 
legal  and  political  works,  among  which  are  “  Principia 
Juris  Civilis,”  (5  vols.,  1806,)  and  “M^moires  et  Plai- 
doyers,”  (20  vols.,  1806-30.)  “  He  is  the  greatest  reviser 
of  trials,”  says  an  anonymous  French  biographer,  “the 
greatest  redresser  of  wrongs,  in  the  world.  .  .  .  If  he  be 
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iot  the  most  eloquent  he  is  certainly  the  most  original 
of  our  orators.  At  times  his  bonmots  have  created  a 
majority  or  upset  a  cabinet.”  He  was  reappointed  pro* 
cureur-general  of  France  in  1857.  He  died  in  November, 

1865. 

See  L.  de  Lomi^nie.  “Galerie  des  Contemporains ;”  Ortolan, 
“Notice  sur  Dupin,”  1840;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Dupip,  (Claude,)  a  French  economist,  born  at  Cha- 
teauroux  probably  about  1700.  He  wrote  “CEcono- 
miques,”  (3  vols.,  1745,)  and  several  other  works.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1769. 

His  second  wife,  nte  Mademoiselle  Fontaine,  was 
distinguished  for  wit  and  beauty.  Her  house  in  Paris 
was  the  resort  of  Fontenelle,  Marivaux,  and  other  au¬ 
thors.  She  employed  J.  J.  Rousseau,  when  he  was  yet 
unknowm  to  fame,  as  the  preceptor  of  her  son ;  but  she 
was  so  little  aware  of  his  talents  that  she  never  invited 
him  to  her  assemblies.  Died  about  1800. 

The  authoress  Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand)  was 
a  descendant  of  Claude  Dupin. 

See  J.  J.  Rousseau,  “Confessions;”  George  Sand,  “  Histoire 
de  ma  Vie.” 

Dupin,  (Claude  Francois  Etienne,)  Baron,  a 
French  writer,  born  at  Metz  in  1767,  was  the  author  of 
several  able  works  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Deux-Sevres.  He  married  the  widow  of  Danton  in 
1*796.  Died  in  1828. 

Dupin,  (Francois  Pierre  Charles,)  Baron,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  geometer  and  senator,  brother  of 
Andre,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Varzy  (Ni&vre)  in 
1784.  He  entered  the  navy  as  an  engineer  in  1803.  In 
1813  he  founded  the  Maritime  Museum  at  Toulon.  He 
volunteered  to  defend  his  friend  Carnot  by  his  pen  and 
voice  in  1815  ;  but  his  client  avoided  the  trial  by  going 
into  exile.  In  1816  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  England 
in  order  to  examine  the  public  works  and  military  re¬ 
sources  ol  that  country.  He  published  the  results  of 
these  observations  in  an  important  work  entitled  “  Travels 
in  Great  Britain  between  1816  and  1821,”  (6  vols.,  1820- 
24,)  which  was  received  writh  great  favour  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1818,  and  became  professor  of  mechanics 
in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  about  1820. 
His  lectures  were  published  (in  1825-26)  in  three  works, 
entitled  “Geometry  applied  to  the  Arts,”  “Mechanics 
applied  to  the  Arts,”  and  “  La  Dynamie,”  or  “  Science 
of  Force,”  which  were  very  successful. 

M.  Dupin  made  an  application  of  statistics  to  moral 
and  political  questions  in  his  work  “  On  the  Productive 
and  Commercial  Power  of  France,”  (“Sur  les  Forces 
•productives  et  commerciales  de  la  France,”  2  vols.,  1827,) 
which  was  popular  wTith  the  Liberal  party.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1828,  and  acquired 
distinction  as  a  speaker.  In  1831  he  became  a  councillor 
of  state,  and  in  1834  was  minister  of  marine  for  the  space 
of  three  days.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  France  in  1837. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1848  and  1849  he  voted  with  the 
majority,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  a  senator.  He  died 
at  Paris,  January  18,  1873. 

See  “  Notice  historique  sur  M.  le  Baron  C.  Dapin,”  Paris,  1837. 

Dupin,  (Louis  Ellies,)  a  French  theologian  and  his¬ 
torian  of  great  merit,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1657.  He 
became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  Royal  College.  He  composed,  besides 
other  works,  a  complete  history  of  theological  literature, 
— at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  Church, — entitled  “Bi- 
blioth^que  ur.iverselle  des  Auteurs  ecclesiastiques,”  (58 
vols.,  1686-1704.)  “  It  is  unquestionably,”  says  Hallain, 
“the  most  standard  work  of  that  kind  extant.  The  im¬ 
mense  erudition  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking  may 
have  rendered  it  inevitable  to  fall  into  some  errors.  .  .  . 
Integrity,  love  of  truth,  and  moderation  distinguish  this 
history  perhaps  beyond  any  other.”  (“  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  The  pope,  in  a  letter  to 
Louis  XIV.,  called  Dupin,  who  had  written  against  the 
papal  supremacy,  “a  man  of  pernicious  doctrine.”  He 
was  a  Jansenist.  Died  in  Paris  in  June,  1719. 

See  Nic£ron,“  M&noires ;”  Mor£ri,“  Dictionnaire  Historique ;” 

‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Dupin,  Madame.  See  Dupin,  (Claude.) 

Dupin,  (Philippe,)  born  at  Varzy  in  1795,  was  an 


able  lawyer.  He  practised  in  Paris  many  years,  and  was 
elected  a  deputy  in  1830  and  in  1842.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  legislator.  Died  at  Nice  in 
1846. 

Dupin  de  Francueil,  dii'p&N'  deh  fRSN'kul'  or  fpSN'- 
kuh'ye,  (Marie  Aurore,)  a  French  lady,  born  in  1750, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Marshal  Maurice  de 
Saxe.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Count  de 
Horn,  she  was  married  to  Dupin  de  Francueil,  the  son 
of  Claude  Dupin,  noticed  above.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  Maurice  Dupin,  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  authoress  Madame  Dudevant,  (George  Sand.) 
The  latter  in  her  infancy  was  under  the  care  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  article,  who  died  in  1821. 

Dupinet,  dii'pe'ni',  (Antoine,)  a  French  Protestant, 
lived  in  Lyons  and  Paris.  He  made  a  French  version 
of  Pliny’s  “Natural  History,”  (1542,)  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Bayle,  and  wrote  “The  Conformity  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France  with  the  Primitive  Church,” 
(1565,)  besides  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1584. 

Duplanil,  dii'plt'n&l',  (J.  D.,)  a  French  medical  writer, 
born  in  1740 ;  died  in  1802. 

Dupleix,  dii'plk',  (Joseph,)  Marquis,  an  enterprising 
Frenchman,  born  about  1695,  was  the  son  of  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Having  received  a  liberal 
education  and  made  great  progress  in  the  exact  sciences, 
he  was  appointed  in  1720  a  member  of  the  council  at 
Pondicherry.  Ten  years  later  he  became  director  of 
the  factory  at  Chandernagore,  in  Bengal,  which  speedily 
prospered  under  his  management  He  made  a  large 
fortune  by  commercial  operations.  In  1742  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Pondicherry  and  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India.  His  aspiring  and  capacious  mind 
was  the  first  that  formed  the  project  of  founding  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  monarchy.  By 
intrigues  with  native  princes  and  a  few  battles  he  became 
master  of  the  Carnatic,  and  about  1750  was  the  greatest 
potentate  in  India.  The  English,  alarmed  at  his  success, 
resolved  to  counteract  him  by  force,  and  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  troops  to  Captain  Clive,  who  gained  several 
victories  over  the  French  and  their  allies.  Dupleix  was 
not  supported  by  his  employers  in  France,  who  disap¬ 
proved  his  policy.  Having  been  superseded  m  1754,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  poor  in  1763.  He  had 
spent  his  own  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
who  refused  to  repay  him.  About  1748  he  had  been  ie- 
warded  with  the  title  of  Marquis  for  his  able  defence  of 
Pondicherry  against  the  English  fleet  under  Boscawen. 

See  Mill,  “History  of  British  India;”  Collin  de  Bar,  “His¬ 
toire  de  l’lnde  ancienne  et  modeme,”  1814;  Claude  Noel  Le 
F&vre,  “lllloge  de  Dupleix,”  1818. 

Dupleix,  (Scipion,)  a  French  historian,  born  at  Con¬ 
dom  in  1569.  About  1619  Louis  XIII.  gave  him  the 
title  of  historiographer,  and  charged  him  to  write  a  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  France.  He  produced  a  voluminous  work 
on  that  subject,  (1621-43,)  which  was  soon  supplanted 
by  better  histories.  Died  in  1661. 

Duplessis.  See  Richelieu,  Cardinal. 

Duplessis,  dii'plVse',  (Joseph  Siffrein,  scTrAn',)  a 
skilful  French  portrait-painter,  bom  at  Carpentras  in 
1725.  He  studied  several  years  in  Rome  under  Subley- 
ras,  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1752,  where  he  painted  with 
success.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1774.  Among  his  best  works  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Necker,  and  Marmontel.  Died  in  1802. 

Duplessia,  (Michel  Tojjssaint  Chretien,)  a  French 
monk  and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1689,  was  an  inmate 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres.  He  wrote  a 
“Historical  Notice  of  Upper  Normandy,”  (1740,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1767. 

Duplessis,  (Pierre  Alexandre  Gratet — gRS't&',) 
a  French  scholar  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Janville  in 
1792,  was  professor  in  several  colleges.  He  published 
“The  Flower  of  French  Proverbs,”  (1851,)  and  a  good 
edition  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  “  Reflections  and  Maxims.” 
Died  in  1853. 

Duplessis-Mornay.  See  Mornay. 

Duplessis-Praslin.  See  Choiseul. 

Duponceau,  du-pon'so,  [Fr.  pron.  dii'pAN'sd',]  (Pe¬ 
ter  S.,)  a  lawyer  and  scholar,  born  in  the  Isle  01  Rh^, 
on  the  coast  of  France,  in  1760,  came  to  America  in  1777 
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with  Baron  Steuben,  whom  he  served  as  secretary  and 
aide-de-camp.  He  quitted  the  army  in  1780,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  Besides 
treatises  on  philology  and  essays  on  various  subjects,  he 
published  a  “Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,” 
(1824.)  He  received  a  prize  of  the  French  Institute  for 
a  “  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America,” 
(1835.)  He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Society.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1844. 

See  “  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  Peter  S.  Duponceau,”  bj 
R.  Dunglison,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1844. 

Dupont,  dii'piN',  or,  more  fully,  Dupont  de  L’Eure, 
dii'piN'  deh  Iur,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a  French  Liberal 
legislator,  born  at  Neubourg  (L’Eure)  in  1767.  He  was  a 
judge  under  the  first  republic  and  the  empire,  and  became 
president  of  the  imperial  court  at  Rouen  in  1811.  From 
1817  to  1848  he  constantly  represented  his  native  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  justice  in  August,  1830,  but  resigned  about 
the  end  of  that  year,  after  which  he  sat  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  Chamber.  His  long  services  and  his  high 
character  for  integrity  caused  him  to  be  chosen  president 
of  the  provisional  government  formed  in  February,  1848. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1849,  and  died  in  1855. 
He  was  respected  by  all  parties. 

See  Louis  Blanc  “Histoire  de  dix  Ans.” 

Dupont,  (Pierre,)  a  popular  French  song-writer, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1821.  He  produced  about  1842  a  poem 
entitled  “The  Two  Angels,”  which  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  Among  his  popular  productions  are 
the  “Song  of  Bread”  and  the  “Song  of  the  Workers.” 
In  many  of  his  songs  he  manifests  republican  or  socialistic 
tendencies.  Died  July  24,  1870. 

See  C.  Baudelaire,  “  Notice  sur  P.  Dupont,”  1849;  E.  de  Mire- 
court,  “P.  Dupont,”  1854. 

Dupont,  or,  more  fully,  Dupont  de  l’ljtang,  dii'pdN' 
deh  li'tftN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Cha- 
bannais  in  1765.  He  became  a  general  of  division  in 
1797.  About  1801  he  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Belle- 
garde  near  the  Mincio.  He  rendered  important  services 
at  Jena  in  1806,  and  at  Friedland.  In  1808  he  commanded 
an  army  in  Spain,  and  obtained  some  successes ;  but  in 
July  of  that  year  he  was  defeated  at  Baylen,  where  he 
surrendered  about  18,000  men  as  prisoners  of  war.  For 
this  disaster  he  was  disgraced  by  Napoleon  and  con¬ 
demned  to  an  indefinite  imprisonment  He  was  minister 
of  war  under  Louis  XVIII.  from  April  to  December, 
1814.  “In  the  whole  French  army,”  says  Alison,  “there 
was  not  a  general  of  division  who  bore  a  higher  character 
than  Dupont,”  [before  his  Spanish  campaign.]  (“  History 
of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1838. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale;”  Vedel,  “Precis  des  Ope¬ 
rations  militaires  en  Espagne.” 

Dupont,  or,  more  fully,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  dii'- 
piN'deh  neh-mooR',  (Pierre  Samuel,)  a  French  author 
and  economist,  born  in  Paris  in  1739.  As  a  disciple  of 
Quesnay,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  commerce 
and  political  economy,  and  gained  reputation  by  his 
writings  on  those  subjects.  The  prime  ministers  Tur¬ 
got  and  Vergerfnes  enlisted  his  talents  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  During  the  ministry  of  Calonne  he  was  made 
councillor  of  state,  and  in  1787  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1790,  of  which  he  was  twice  chosen 
president,  and  defended  the  king  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life  in  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  1792.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  a  member  of 
the  Institute  about  1796.  From  1798  to  1802  he  resided 
in  New  Jersey,  United  States,  whither  he  retired  to 
escape  from  persecution.  He  refused  all  the  public 
offices  that  Napoleon  offered  him.  Having  emigrated 
in  1815  to  Delaware,  he  died  there  in  1817.  He  had 
composed  for  the  Institute  many  treatises  on  public 
economy,  natural  history,  etc.,  and  published  “  Philoso¬ 
phic  de  l’Univers,”  (1796.)  His  sons  were  proprietors 
of  the  powder-mills  near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

See  Dacier,  “iSloge  de  Dupont  de  Nemours,”  in  “Recueil  de 
l’Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions;”  Aim£  Boull^e,  “Notice  biogra- 
phique  sur  P.  Poivre  et  Dupont  de  Nemours,”  1835. 


Du-p5nt',  (Samuel  Francis,)  an  able  American 
rear-admiral,  born  at  Bergen  Point,  New  Jersey,  in  1803, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  an  early  age,  and  gained  the  rank  of  commander  in 
1845.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  obtained  command  of 
the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  commanded  the 
large  naval  expedition  which  gained  possession  of  Port 
Royal  harbour,  South  Carolina,  by  a  victory  over  two 
forts  at  the  entrance,  in  November,  1861.  In  July,  18C2, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  l  ie  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet  of  iron-clad  vessels  which  attacked  Fort 
Sumter  in  April,  1863,  and  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  the  monitor  Keokuk  sunk.  Four  other  monitors  were 
disabled.  The  flag-ship  of  Dupont  in  this  battle  was  the 
Ironsides.  He  was  relieved  of  the  command  in  June, 
1863,  and  died  in  June,  1865.  Dupont  was  a  man  of 
imposing  presence  and  great  personal  dignity. 

See  J.  T.  Headley,  “Farragut  and  our  Naval  Commanders,” 
1867. 

Duport,  dii'poR',  (Adrien,)  an  eminent  French  law¬ 
yer,  born  about  1758.  He  was  deputed  by  the  noblesse 
of  Paris  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  partisan  of  the  new  regime  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Revolution.  In  the  National  Assembly  Barnave 
and  Duport  were  leaders  of  the  popular  party  for  a 
time  ;  but  after  the  arrest  of  the  king  at  Varennes,  June, 
1791,  they  became  decided  royalists.  It  is  stated  that 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing  the  trial  by 
jury  into  French  legislation.  Duport  was  president 
of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Paris  when  the  insurrection 
of  August  10,  1792,  forced  him  to  fly.  He  died  in 
exile,  at  Appenzel,  in  1798.  His  speech  against  capital 
punishment  in  1791  is  highly  praised  by  Lamartine  for 
its  profound  logic. 

See  Lamartine,  “Histoire  des  Constituants ;”  Thiers,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Du-port',  (James,)  D.D.,  born  at  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1606.  He  became  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
and  was  chosen  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 
in  1632.  After  the  restoration  he  was  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  He  published  “  Gno- 
mologia  Homeri,”  Sermons,  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1679. 

Duport,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  famous  French  violin-player 
and  musical  composer,  born  at  Paris,  October  4,  1749; 
died  in  1819. 

Duport,  (Paul,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1798,  wrote  popular  comedies.  Died  Dec.  25,  1866. 

Duport-Dutertre,  dii'poR'  dii'tiRtR',  (Marguerite 
Louis  Franqois,)  a  minister  of  state,  born  at  Paris  in 
1754.  In  the  constitutional  ministry  formed  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1790,  he  was  minister  of  justice.  He  was  attached 
to  the  party  or  principles  of  Barnave  and  Adrien  Duport. 
Removed  from  office  in  March,  1792,  and  proscribed  by 
the  dominant  party,  he  escaped  by  flight  until  the  next 
year.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
and  executed  in  1793. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Duportail,  dli'poR'tll'  or  dii'poR'ti'ye,  (Louis  La- 
b&que,  leh-bik',)  a  French  officer,  served  with  distinction 
in  the  United  States  under  La  Fayette,  with  whose  po¬ 
litical  opinions  he  agreed.  By  the  influence  of  La  Fayette 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  N ovember,  1 790.  The 
hostility  and  violence  of  the  Assembly  induced  him  to 
resign  in  December,  1791.  In  the  reign  of  terror  he 
escaped  death  by  exile  to  America  about  1794.  He 
embarked  for  France  in  1802,  but  died  during  the 
passage. 

Dup'pa,  (Brian,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Lewis¬ 
ham  in  1588.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
in  1634,  and  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1638.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1641,  and  of  Winchester 
about  1660.  He  published  sermons  and  other  religious 
works.  Died  in  1662. 

Duppa,  (Richard,)  an  English  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  about  1 766.  He  published  several  books  of  travels 
in  Europe,  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Michael  Angelo,” 
(1806,)  “The  Life  of  Raphael,”  (1816,)  a  “Translation 
of  Virgil’s  Bucolics,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1831. 

Duprat,  dii'pRf',  (Antoine,)  a  cardinal  and  chancellor 
of  France,  born  at  Issoire  in  1463.  He  became  first 
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president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1507,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  in  1515.  As  the  favourite  minister  of  Francis  I., 
he  rendered  himself  the  object  of  the  popular  odium  by 
subverting  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  procured  the 
passage  of  atrocious  laws  against  the  Reformers.  In 
1527  he  obtained  a  cardinal’s  hat.  Died  in  1535. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Histoire  Universelle.” 

Duprat,  (Jean,)  a  French  merchant  of  Avignon,  was 
a  Girondist  member  of  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  in  1 792.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Jacobins,  and  executed  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  in  October,  1793,  aged  about  thirty-six. 

Duprat,  (Pardoux,  p&R'doo',)  an  eminent  French 
jurist,  born  at  Aubusson  about  1520.  He  resided  some 
years  in  Lyons,  and  wrote  esteemed  works  on  Roman 
law.  Died  in  or  before  1570. 

Duprat,  (Pascal,)  a  French  republican  journalist, 
born  in  the  department  of  Landes  in  1812.  Soon  after 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  co-operated  with  Lamennais  in 
founding  the  journal  entitled  “Le  Peuple  Constituant,” 
and  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  which  made  Cavaignac  dictator 
in  1848,  and  was  banished  about  1852.  In  1870  he  re¬ 
entered  France,  and  became  an  active  politician  and  jour¬ 
nalist.  His  principal  books  are  “Les  Encyclopedistes,” 
(1865,)  and  a  treatise  on  “  Revolutions,”  (1870.)  D.  1885. 

Dupre,  dii'pRi',  (Jean,  or  Giovanni,)  a  sculptor  of 
remote  French  origin,  born  at  Sienna,  Italy,  March  1, 
1817.  His  work  has  a  markedly  religious  quality.  Died 
January  10,  1882. 

Dupre,  (Jules,)  an  eminent  French  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Nantes  in  1812.  He  became  extremely  skilful 
as  a  colorist,  and  his  drawing  is  correct,  but  bold  and 
strong.  His  work  is  usually  far  more  refined  and  poetic 
than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Died  in  18S9. 

Dupre,  (Llk>N  Victor,)  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Limoges,  was  a  brother  of  the  more  celebrated  Jules 
Dupre.  He  died  October  31,  1879. 

Dupr6  d’Aulnay,  dti'pRi'  d5'n&',  (Louis,)  a  French 
writer  of  fiction,  born  in  Paris  about  1670;  died  in  1758. 

Dupre  de  Saint -Maur,  dii'pRi'  deh  siN'moR', 
(Nicolas  Franqois,)  a  French  writer,  who  promoted  a 
taste  for  English  literature  in  France,  wras  born  in  Paris 
in  1695.  The  success  of  his  version  of  “  Paradise  Lost” 
opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  Academy  in  1733.  He 
afterwards  produced  a  useful  work,  entitled  “  Essay  on 
Money,  or  Reflections  on  the  Relations  between  Money 
and  Articles  of  Food,”  (1746,)  and  “Tables  of  Mortality,” 
which  Buffon  praised  and  inserted  in  his  works.  Died 
in  1774. 

Duprez,  dii'pRa',  (Gilbert  Louis,)  a  French  tenor 
singer  of  great  celebrity,  vras  born  in  Paris  in  1806. 
After  performing  in  Italy  for  some  years,  he  made  a 
successful  dtbut  in  Paris  in  1837.  He  became  the  chief 
favourite  of  the  Parisians,  and  was  especially  admired  in 
the  opera  of  “William  Tell.”  Died  Sept.  23,  1896. 

Dupuis,  dii'pii-e',  almost  dii'pwe',  (Charles,)  born 
in  Paris  in  1685,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  engravers 
of  his  time.  He  worked  some  years  in  England,  and 
returned  to  Paris.  The  “  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  after 
Vanloo,  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1742. 

Dupuis,  (Charles  Francois,)  a  distinguished  French 
philosopher  and  savant,  born  at  Trie-le-Chateau  (Oise) 
in  1 742.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1 766  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Lisieux.  For 
several  years  he  attended  the  astronomical  lectures  of 
Lalande,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  directed 
his  researches  to  the  origin  of  the  figures  or  symbols 
which  represent  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  The 
new  theory  which  he  formed  was  explained  in  a  volume 
entitled  “Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  the  Constellations, 
and  on  the  Explanation  of  Mythology  by  Astronomy,” 
(1781.)  This  work  attracted  much  attention  among  the 
learned.  A  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Latin  eloquence  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in 
1788  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  As 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  1792-95,  he  acted  and 
spoke  with  moderation.  In  1794  he  produced  his  cele¬ 
brated  “Origin  of  all  Cultes ,  or  Universal  Religion,” 
which  excited  much  controversy  by  the  novelty  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  its  speculations.  It  is  stated  that  the  interest  ex¬ 


cited  by  this  work  caused  the  appointment  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  commission  which  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt. 
Dupuis  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Institute. 
In  Bonaparte’s  consulate  he  was  president  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  Among  his  later  works  is  a  “  Memoir  on 
the  Zodiac  of  Tentyra,”  to  which  he  assigns  a  date 
anterior  by  many  centuries  to  the  first  historical  period. 
The  researches  of  Champollion,  however,  appear  to  have 
fully  disproved  this  opinion.  Died  near  Dijon  in  1809. 

See  Dacier,  “Notice  sur  Dupuis,”  1812;  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de 
Dupuis,”  by  his  widow,  1813;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dupuis,  (Nicolas  Gabriel,)  a  French  engraver, 
brother  of  Charles,  noticed  above,  and  a  pupil  of  Du- 
change,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1695.  His  style  is  pure 
and  correct.  Among  his  admired  works  are  “  Aineas 
saving  his  Father  from  Burning  Troy,”  after  Vanloo,  and 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  after  Paul  Veronese. 
Died  in  1771. 

Dupuis,  du-pwee',  (Thomas  Saunders,)  a  musical 
composer,  born  in  London  in  1733.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  performer  on  the  organ.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  composer  of  the  royal  chapel.  He  died  in 
1796,  after  which  his  select  works  were  published  by 
John  Spencer,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Dupuy,  dii'pii-e',  (Charles  Alexandre,)  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Le  Puy,  November  5,  1851. 
After  a  career  as  an  educator,  he  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1885,  where  he  played  an  active  part. 
He  was  premier  of  France  from  1893  to  1895,  and 
again  for  an  interval  in  1898. 

Dupuy,  du-pwee',  (Eliza  Ann,)  an  American  novelist, 
born  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  about  1820.  She  published 
“The  Conspirator,”  “Celeste,”  “Concealed  Treasure,” 
and  many  other  novels.  Died  in  1881. 

Dupuy,  dii'pii-e',  [Dutch,  Van  der  Putte,  vtn  der 
put'teh,]  (Henry,)  [Lat.  Enri'cus  Putea'nus,]  a  Dutch 
scholar,  was  born  at  Venloo  in  1574.  He  succeeded  his 
teacher,  Justus  Lipsius,  in  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  at 
Louvain,  which  he  filled  from  1606  to  1646.  He  wrote 
many  learned  works  on  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  among 
which  are  “  Historia  Insubrica,”  and  “  Belli  et  Pacis 
Statera,”  (1633.)  Died  in  1646. 

Dupuy,  dii'pii-e',  (Louis,)  a  French  scholar  of  great 
learning,  born  in  Le  Bugey  in  1709.  He  became  princi¬ 
pal  editor  of  the  “  Journal  des  Savans,”  which  he  directed 
for  thirty  years  with  much  critical  ability.  In  1756  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of  which 
he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  in  1773,  and  to  which 
he  contributed  many  treatises.  He  wrote  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Infinitesimals,  and  the  Metaphysical  Principles 
of  Geometry,”  and  other  mathematical  works.  Died 
in  1795. 

Dupuy,  (Pierre,)  a  French  historical  writer,  bom  at 
Agen  in  1582,  became  successively  councillor  and  libra¬ 
rian  to  the  king.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Rights 
and  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,”  (1639,)  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Favourites,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1651. 

Dupuy-Demportes,  dii'pii-e'  dSN'poRt',  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  a  French  litterateur.  Died  in  1770. 

Dupuy  des  Islets,  dii'pii-e'  d&'ze'l4',  Chevalier, 
a  French  poet,  born  in  Hayti  about  1770;  died  in  1831. 

Dupuy-Montbrun.  See  Montbrun. 

Dupuytren,  dii'pii-e'tRSN',  (Guillaume,)  Baron,  a 
celebrated  French  surgeon  and  anatomist,  born  at  Pierre- 
Buffi&re,  near  Limoges,  in  1777.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris,  where,  in  1803,  he  obtained  the  place  of  second 
surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  He  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  to  the  University  in  1808,  professor  of  surge™ 
in  1811,  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  H6tel-Dieu  about  1816. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  he  became  first  surgeon 
to  the  king.  His  practice  was  very  lucrative,  and  his 
reputation  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  French  sur¬ 
geon  of  his  time.  He  made  improvements  in  surgical 
operations,  invented  some  valuable  instruments,  and 
was  an  eloquent  and  popular  lecturer.  He  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  any  extensive  work,  but  his  lectures  were  printed 
in  the  medical  periodicals,  and  his  opinions  were  reported 
in  the  works  of  Royer-Collard,  Sanson,  etc.  Dupuytren 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy  form  perhaps 
his  chief  title  to  a  durable  reputation.  Died  in  Paris  in 
February,  1835. 

See  Vidal  de  Cassis,  “Essai  historique  sur  Dupuytren,”  1835} 
Pariset,  “flloge  de  Dupuytren,”  1836;  Cruveilhikr,  “Vie  de 
Dupuytren,”  1841;  Bardinet,  “Notice  sur  Dupuytren,”  1853; 
Isidore  Bourdon,  “Illu6tres  M^decins  et  Naturalistes;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Duquerie.  See  Callard  de  la  Duquerie. 

Duquesne,  dii'kSn',  (Abraham,)  a  French  naval 
hero,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1610.  He  had  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  courage  and  talents  when,  in  1637,  he  was 
chosen  to  command  a  ship  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He 
rendered  important  services  at  Tarragona  in  1641,  and 
at  the  Cape  de  Gates  in  1643.  A  few  years  later,  as  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  he  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Danes.  About  1650  he  was  made  a  commodore. 
He  fought  under  D'Estrees  against  the  Dutch  under 
De  Ruyter  in  May,  1673.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  he  defeated  the  Dutch  near  Catanea 
in  1676,  where  the  admiral  De  Ruyter  was  killed.  The 
king  once  avowed  to  Duquesne  that  his  religion  (Prot¬ 
estantism)  was  an  obstacle  to  his  promotion.  For  this 
reason  he  never  received  a  marshal’s  baton,  though  he 
was  the  most  able  and  successful  admiral  that  France 
had  then  produced.  He  was,  however,  created  a  mar¬ 
quis,  and  was  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  decree 
which  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Died  in  1688. 

See  E.  Sub,  “  Histoire  dela  Marine  AndrA  Richer,  “Vie  du 
Marquis  Duquesne,”  1783;  Feret,  “Esquisse  de  la  Vie  de  Du¬ 
quesne,”  1844;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6nerale.” 

Duquesne,  (Abraham,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
an  able  seaman.  In  1690  he  commanded  an  expedition 
to  the  East  Indies,  of  which  Challes  published  an  ac¬ 
count,  (3  vols.,  1721.) 

Duquesne,  (Arnaud  Bernard  d’lcard — de'kiR',) 
a  French  priest,  writer,  and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
born  in  Paris  about  1732;  died  in  1791. 

Duquesne,  (Henri,)  a  son  of  Abraham,  (the  first  of 
the  name,)  was  born  in  1652,  and  became  a  captain  in  the 
navy  in  1675.  He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle 
near  Catanea  in  1676.  When  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked,  (1685,)  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland.  He  wrote 
“Reflections  on  the  Eucharist,”  (1718.)  Died  in  1722. 

Duquesnoy,  dii'k&'nwi',  (Adrien,)  a  French  lawyer, 
born  in  1759,  was  deputed  to  the  States-General  by  Bar- 
le-Duc  in  1789,  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He 
edited  a  journal  called  “The  Friend  of  the  Patriots,” 
which  was  issued  until  August  10,  1792.  In  the  reign 
of  terror  he  was  arrested,  but  was  saved  by  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  Died  in  1808. 

Duquesnoy,  dii'k&'nwi',  (Francois,)  an  excellent 
Flemish  sculptor,  born  at  Brussels  in  1594,  was  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Francois  Flamand.  About 
1619  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Nicolas  Poussin  and  worked  many  years.  He 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  infants,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  as  the  best  sculptor  of  his  time.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  statues  of  Saint  Susanna  (in  Rome) 
and  of  Saint  Andrew,  (in  the  basilica  of  Saint  Peter’s.) 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  whither  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  by  Richelieu,  when  he  died  at  Leghorn  in  1646. 

See  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Duquesnoy,  (Jerome,)  a  skilful  sculptor,  brother  01 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1612.  He  worked 
some  years  at  Rome,  and  was  appointed  sculptor  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  1645.  He  was  executed  for  some 
alleged  crime  at  Ghent  in  1654. 

Duraeus.  See  Dury. 

Duram  or  Dur3o,  doo-rowN',  (Antonio  Figueira 
fe-ga'e-ri,)  a  Portuguese  Latin  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  about 
1617^ died  in  1642. 

Duram  or  Durao,  doo-rowN',  (Joz£  de  Santa  Rita,) 
a  Brazilian  epic  poet,  born  near  Mariana  in  1737.  He 
was  educated  in  Portugal,  where  he  resided  nearly  all 
his  life,  and  became  a  monk.  He  wrote  a  popular  and 
national  epic  poem,  entitled  “  Caramuru,  or  the  Discovery 
of  Bahia,”  (1781.)  Died  in  Lisbon  in  1783. 

See  Adolfo  de  Varnhagen,  “ Epicos  Brazileiros,”  1845;  Pe¬ 
reira  da  Sylva,  “Plutarco  Brazileiro.” 

Duramano,  doo-ri-mi'no,  (Francesco,)  a  Venetian 
painter  of  flowers,  flourished  about  175a 


Durameau,  dii'rS'md',  (Louis  Jean  Jacques,)  a 
French  historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1733.  liis 
“  Continence  of  Bayard”  and  “  Saint  Louis  washing  the 
Feet  of  the  Poor”  are  admired.  Died  in  1796. 

Duran,  doo-rin',  (Don  Augustin,)  an  eminent  Span¬ 
ish  author  and  critic,  born  in  Madrid,  Oct.  14,  1789.  He 
obtained  an  office  in  the  department  of  public  instruction 
in  1821,  but  was  removed  in  1823  for  his  liberal  opinions. 
In  1828  he  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Influence  which 
Modern  Criticism  has  exercised  on  the  Decline  of  the 
Old  Drama,”  ( teatro  antiguo ,)  which  produced  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  romantic  school.  His  “  Romancero 
de  Romances  Moriscos,”  (5  vols.,  1828-32,)  (a  collection 
of  old  ballads,)  had  great  success.  About  1835  he  was 
appointed  secretary  or  librarian  in  the  National  Library 
of  Madrid.  Late  in  life  he  wrote  an  important  histor) 
and  bibliography  of  the  Spanish  drama.  Died  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1862. 

Duran,  du'R^N',  (Carolus,  or  correctly  Charles 
Auguste  Emile  Durand,)  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Lille,  July  4,  1837.  His  widest  reputation  is  that  of  a 
portrait-painter  and  instructor.  He  also  worked  at  sculp¬ 
ture.  His  wife,  Pauline  Marie,  {nie  Croizette,)  has 
won  distinction  by  excellent  pastel-work. 

Durand,  dii'rSN',  a  learned  French  Benedictine,  born 
at  Neubourg  about  1012,  acquired  much  influence,  and 
was  consulted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He  pro¬ 
moted  a  taste  for  religious  music.  Died  in  1089. 

Durand,  (Madame  Alice  Marie  Celeste  Henry,) 
an  eminent  French  novelist,  known  by  the  pseudonym 
of  Henry  Gr^ville.  She  was  born  in  Paris,  October 
12,  1842.  Her  father,  M.  Jean  Fleury,  a  French  teacher 
in  the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg,  took  her  to  the 
Russian  capital  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  Here 
she  married  M.  Durand,  her  father’s  colleague  in  the 
French  professorate.  In  1872  she  returned  to  France. 
Her  best  tales  are  of  Russian  life,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English.  Among  them  are 
“Dosia,”  (1876,)  “La  Princesse  Ogherof,”  (1876,)  “  Les 
Koumiassine,”  (1877,)  “La  Maison  de  Maur&ze,”  (1877,) 
“  Niania,”  (1878,)  and  others,  there  being  some 
twenty  between  “Dosia”  and  “  Fidelka”  (1894.) 

Du-rand',  (Asher  Brown,)  an  eminent  American 
painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Jefferson,  New  Jersey,  in 
1796.  He  engraved  Trumbull’s  “Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  a  number  of  portraits  for  “The  National 
Portrait-Gallery,”  and  other  works.  About  1835  he  began 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  painting.  He  became 
an  excellent  landscape-painter,  and  produced  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  American  mountain-scenery.  Among  his  paint¬ 
ings  are  “  The  Capture  of  Major  Andr^,”  “  Primeval 
Forest,”  and  “  Franconia  Mountains.”  Died  at  Maple¬ 
wood,  (formerly  Jefferson,)  N.  J.,  September  17,  1886. 

See  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists,”  1867. 

Durand,  (Catherine  B6dacier — b&'di'se-i',)  a 
French  novelist  and  poetess,  wrote  the  “Comtesse  de 
Mortane,”  (1699,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1 736. 

Durand,  (Charles  Etienne,)  a  French  architect, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1762.  He  restored  the  ancient 
temple  at  Nimes  called  “Maison  carree.”  Died  in  1840. 

Durand,  (David,)  a  learned  French  Protestant  writer, 
born  in  Languedoc  about  1680.  After  being  chaplain  to 
a  French  regiment  in  Spain,  he  went  about  1714  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  preached  about  fifty  years.  He  wrote 
“The  Religion  of  Mohammed,”  (1721,)  a  “History  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,”  (6  vols.,  1725-29,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  London  in  1763. 

See  A.  A.  Barbier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  D.  Du¬ 
rand,”  1809;  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G&ierale.” 

Durand,  (Franqois  Jacques,)  an  eloquent  French 
Protestant  preacher,  born  near  Alen^on  in  1727.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Lausanne,  and  published 
Sermons,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Statistics  of  Switzerland,” 
an  “Epitome  of  Sciences  and  Arts,”  (1762,)  which  had 
great  success,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1816. 

Durand  or  Duranti,  doo-rSn'tee,  (Guillaume,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Puymisson  about  1230,  was  sur- 
named  the  “  Speculateur.”  In  1287  he  became  Bishop 
of  Mende.  He  wrote  a  work  on  canon  law,  called 
“Speculum  Judiciale.”  Died  in  1296. 
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Durand,  (Jacques,)  a  French  nistorical  painter,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1699;  died  in  1767. 

Durand,  (Jean  Nicolas  Louis,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1760.  Having  received  lessons  from 
Panseron,  he  became  draughtsman  to  Boulee,  the  king’s 
architect.  In  1780  he  gained  a  prize  in  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  also  obtained  several  of  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Convention  in  1793  for  public  structures.  About 
1794  he  was  appointed  professor  of  architecture  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  for  the  use  of  which  he  published  an 
important  work,  entitled  “  A  Collection  and  Comparison 
of  Edifices  of  all  Kinds,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1800,) 
and  “Lectures  on  Architecture,”  (2  vols.,  1802,)  also  an 
excellent  performance.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Rondelkt,  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  N.  L. 
Durand,”  1835. 

Durand,  (Dom  Leopold,)  a  French  architect  and 
monk,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1666;  died  in  1749.  He  was 
also  a  versatile  author. 

Durand,  (Pierre  Bernard,)  a  French  botanist,  born 
in  Calvados  in  1814;  died  in  1853. 

Durand-Brager,  dU'rdN'  bRt'zhi',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Henri,)  a  distinguished  French  marine  and  landscape 
ainter,  born  near  Dol  (Ile-et-Vilaine)  in  1814.  In  1840 
e  went  to  Saint  Helena  on  the  staff  of  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  and  after  his  return  published  a  “Description  of 
Saint  Helena,”  richly  illustrated,  (1844.)  He  produced 
a  Panorama  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  received  a  commission 
to  paint  the  principal  actions  and  scenes  of  the  campaign 
against  Morocco,  in  which  he  took  part  about  1845.  He 
died  April  25,  1879. 

Durand  de  Maillane,  dii'rflN'  deh  mS'yfn',  (Pierre 
Toussaint,)  a  French  lawyer,  born  at  Saint-Remi  in 
1729.  Elected  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  who  framed  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy.  In  the  Convention  of  1792  he  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  king,  and  voted  for  his  banishment. 
During  the  reign  of  Bonaparte  he  was  a  judge  at  Taras- 
con  and  Aix  until  1809.  He  was  author  of  several 
esteemed  treatises  on  canon  law.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “Notice  sur  Durand  de  Maillane,”  prefixed  to  his  “Histoire 
de  la  Convention  Nationale.” 

Durand  de  Saint-Pourgain,  dU'r&N'  d?h  s&n'poor'- 
s4n',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  scholastic  doctor  and 
bishop,  born  in  Auvergne ;  died  in  1334. 

Durande,  dufrftNd',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  bot¬ 
anist,  born  at  Dijon,  became  professor  of  botany  in  that 
city.  Died  in  1794. 

Durandi,  doo-rin'dee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
antiquary,  born  near  Vercelli  in  1739.  He  wrote  numer¬ 
ous  operas,  some  of  which  were  performed  with  success 
at  Turin  ;  “  Arianna,”  an  admired  pastoral ;  and  several 
works  on  history  and  geography.  Died  in  1817. 

See  De  Gregori,  “Vita  di  J.  Durandi,”  1817. 

Durando,  doo-r&n'do,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  general 
born  at  Mondovl  in  1807.  He  was  minister  of  war  at 
Turin  during  the  Crimean  war,  1854-55,  commanded  a 
division  at  Solferino,  June,  1859,  and  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  under  Ratazzi  in  1861.  Died  in  1894. 

Durando,  (Giovanni,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  an  eminent  Italian  general,  born  June  23,  1804, 
commanded  the  first  corps-d’armee  against  the  Austrians 
and  was  wounded  at  Custozza  in  June,  1866.  Died  in 
1869. 

Durant,  dii'rfiN',  (Gilles,)  a  French  poet  and  ad¬ 
vocate,  was  born  at  Clermont  about  1550,  and  settled 
near  Paris.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  part  of  the 
“  Satire  Menipp^e,”  which  promoted  the  cause  of  Henry 
IV.  by  ridiculing  the  League.  His  works,  which  were 
much  admired,  consist  of  odes,  sonnets,  songs,  etc. 
Died  in  1615. 

See  Mor£ri.“  Dictionaire  Historique,” 

Durante,  doo-rin'ti,  ^Castork,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Gualdo,  became  physician  to  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
and  wrote  many  works,  which  were  once  esteemed.  Died 
at  Viterbo  in  1590. 

Durante,  (Francesco,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  composers,  was  born  in  Naples  in  1693.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Scarlatti,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  modern  school  which  produced  Sacchini,  Pergolesi, 
etc.  His  style  was  severe,  his  harmony  pure,  and  his 


modulations  natural.  He  confined  himself  mostly  to 
sacred  music.  Died  in  Naples  in  1755. 

See  Fj&tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Durante  Alighieri.  See  Dante. 

Durante  da  Gualda,  doo-r&n'ti  dk  goo-M'di,  (Pie¬ 
tro,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  about  1460. 

Duranti.  See  Durand,  (Guillaume.) 

Duranti,  doo-ran'tee,  (Durante,)  Count,  a  popular 
Italian  poet  and  orator,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Brescia  in  1718.  His  memory  was  such  that  he  could 
repeat  a  poem  which  he  had  read  or  heard  but  once. 
He  imitated  Ariosto  in  satirical  epistles  with  success, 
and  wrote  lyric  verses  which  were  celebrated  through  all 
Italy.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
“Custom,”  or  “Fashion,”  (“Uso,”  1778.)  Several  of 
his  orations  were  printed.  His  moral  character  is  said 
to  have  been  pure.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  Ulustri.” 

Duranti,  du'rdN'te',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  French  judge, 
born  at  Toulouse  about  1534,  became  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Toulouse  in  1581.  For  his  fidelity  to 
the  king  he  was  massacred  by  a  mob  of  furious  partisans 
of  the  Catholic  League  in  1589.  He  was  author  of  a 
book  “On  the  Rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,”  (“De  Riti- 
bus  Ecclesiae,”  1581.) 

See  Ponsard,  “Eloge  de  J.  Etienne  Duranti,”  1770;  De  Thou, 
“  Histoire.” 

Duranton,  du'rftN't6N',  (Alexandre,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  at  Cusset  (Bourbonnais)  in  1782,  was  the 
author  of  a  “Course  of  French  Law,”  (4th  edition,  22 
vols.,  1844.)  Died  in  1866. 

Durao.  See  Duram. 

Duras.  See  Durfort,  (Gui  Alphonse  and  Louis.) 

Duras,  de,  deh  dii'rds',  (Claire  Lechat  de  Ker- 
saint — leh-sht'  deh  k^R'siN',)  Duchess,  a  French  au¬ 
thoress,  born  at  Brest  in  1778,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Kersaint,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  executed  in  1793.  She  became  the  wife 
of  the  Due  de  Duras,  and  the  friend  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  After  the  restoration  she  was  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  French  court.  She  produced  two  novels, 
“  Ourika,”  (1823,)  and  “  Edouard,”  which  had  prodigious 
success.  Died  in  1828. 

SeeSAiNTH-BKUVE,  “Portraits  des  Femmes;”  Bar  ante,  “  Notice 
sur  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Duras,”  1828;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G£n£rale.” 

Duras,  de,  (Jacques  Henri  de  Durfort — deh  diiR'- 
foR',)  Duke,  a  French  marshal,  born  of  a  noble  family 
of  Guienne  about  1624,  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
Turenne.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  and 
the  capture  of  Landau.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  Italy  and  Flanders.  He  was  created 
a  marshal  of  France  in  1675,  and  a  duke  in  1689.  Died 
in  1704. 

Duras,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Duke,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  1684.  He  rendered  important  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  (1701-12, ) 
and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1720.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  marshal  of  France,  and  in  1745  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Etlingen.  Died  in  1770. 

Durastanti,  doo-rd-stin'tee,  (Margherita,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  vocalist,  born  about  1695.  In  1720  she  appeared 
in  opera  in  London,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  under 
Handel’s  management,  and  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
prima  donna  until  supplanted  by  Cuzzoni.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1734. 

Durazzo,  doo-rit'so,  a  noble  family  of  Genoa,  which 
furnished  many  doges  ^o  the  republic,  and  several  car¬ 
dinals  to  the  Church,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Durbach,  (Anne  Louise.)  See  Karsch. 

Dur'bin,  (John  Price,)  an  American  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  in  1800,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  Cincinnati  College  in  1825.  Pie  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1831,  and 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1834. 
After  a  visit  to  Europe,  he  published  “  Observations  in 
Europe,  principally  in  France  and  Great  Britain,”  (2 
vols.,  1844,)  and  “  Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
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Syria,  etc.,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Dickinson  College  in  1845.  From  1850  to  1872  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  his  exertions  that  society  owes 
much  of  its  success.  Died  October  19,  1876. 

Durdent,  diiR'dftN',  (Ren£  Jean,)  a  prolific  French 
writer,  born  at  Rouen  about  1776.  He  had  great  facility 
in  composition,  and  wrote  for  the  booksellers  mediocre 
works  of  fiction,  history,  criticism,  etc.,  which  had  a  tem¬ 
porary  success.  Died  in  1819. 

Durdik,  dooR'dik,  (Joseph,)  an  Austrian  (Czech) 
poet  and  philosopher,  born  at  Horvitz,  Bohemia,  in  1837. 
In  1874  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Prague 
University.  He  has  written  works  on  aesthetics,  on  psy¬ 
chology,  on  Herbart’s  philosophy,  etc.,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  dramas.  His  writings  are  partly  in  the  Ger¬ 
man,  but  chiefly  in  the  Czech  language. 

Dureau  de  la  Malle,  (or  de  Lamalle,)  dii'r5'  deh 
IS  mfl,  (Adolphe  Jules  CAsar  Auguste,)  a  learned 
French  poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1777.  He 
produced  in  1807  a  poem  entitled  “The  Pyrenees,”  and 
in  1811  a  poetical  version  of  the  “  Argonautica”  of  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  which  he  enriched  with  many  antiquarian 
treatises.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “  Bayard,  or 
the  Conquest  of  the  Milanese,”  a  poem,  (2  vols.,  1823,) 
and  “  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Romans,”  (2  vols., 
1840.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  Louandrb  et  Bourquelot,  “La  Literature  Frangaise;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Bureau  de  la  Malle,  (or  de  Lamalle,)  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Joseph  Ren6,  )  a  French  scholar  and  eminent 
translator,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Saint 
Domingo  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  where  he 
afterwards  resided.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  namely,  Delille,  D’Alembert, 
Marmontel,  and  La  Harpe.  In  1790  he  produced  an 
admired  version  of  Tacitus,  superior  to  any  previously 
made  in  French.  He  was  also  successful  in  translating 
Sallust,  and  began  a  version  of  Livy,  which,  interrupted 
by  his  death,  was  finished  by  M.  Noel.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in  1802,  and  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1804.  Died  in  1807. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Durel,  (David.)  See  Durell. 

Du-rel',  (John,)  D.D.,  a  learned  English  theologian, 
born  in  the  isle  of  Jersey  in  1626,  was  an  adversary  of 
the  Puritans.  He  passed  many  years  in  France  during 
the  English  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth.  About 
1660  he  became  preacher  at  the  French  Church  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  appointed  Canon  of  Windsor  in  1663  or 
1664,  and  Dean  of  Windsor  in  1677.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  theological  works,  a  “  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  (1669.)  Died  in  1683. 

Du-rell'  or  Durel,  (David,)  D.D.,  an  English  biblical 
critic,  born  in  the  isle  of  Jersey  in  1728.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  (Oxford,)  and  principal 
of  the  same  in  1757.  His  “Critical  Remarks  on  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,”  etc.  (17 72)  are  commended.  He  also 
published  “  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies 
of  Jacob  and  Moses  relating  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,” 
(1764.)  Died  in  1775. 

Diirer  or  Duerer,  dii'rer,  (Albert  or  Albrecht,)  a 
celebrated  German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  on  the  20th  of  May,  1471,  was  the  son  of  a  gold¬ 
smith,  who  designed  that  he  should  learn  the  same 
occupation.  Pie  became  in  i486  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  a  painter  of  Nuremberg.  In  1490  he 
began  a  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  various 
countries  of  Germany.  He  returned  to  Nuremberg  in 
1494,  and,  to  please  his  father,  entered  into  an  ill-assorted 
marriage.  Soon  after  his  return  he  produced  a  drawing 
of  “Orpheus,”  which  was  much  admired.  In  1505  he 
visited  Venice,  where  he  remained  eight  months,  and 
painted  the  “Martyrdom  of  Saint  Bartholomew,”  and 
other  works,  for  which  “  he  received,”  says  Ruskin,  “the 
rarest  of  all  rewards  granted  to  a  good  workman,  and 
for  once  in  his  life  was  understood.”  During  his  visit 
to  Italy  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Raphael.  About 
1508  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Maximilian  I., 
for  whom  he  painted  “  The  Virgin  with  many  Angels,” 


and  other  historical  pictures.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  Charles  V.  as  court  painter. 

Diirer  surpassed  all  the  painters  and  engravers  of 
Germany  in  exuberance  of  imagination  and  in  sublimity 
and  correctness  of  design.  He  was  successful  in  history, 
portraits,  and  landscapes.  Vasari  expresses  the  opinion 
that  he  would  have  equalled  the  great  masters  of  Italy 
if  he  had  been  a  native  of  Tuscany  and  had  studied  in 
Rome.  Some  critics  regret  the  absence  of  the  ideal  in 
his  works.  Among  his  master-pieces  in  painting  are  a 
“Crucifixion,”  (1511,)  “Adam  and  Eve,”  an  “Adoration 
of  the  Magi,”  and  portraits  of  Raphael,  Erasmus,  and 
Melanchthon,  who  were  his  friends.  He  is  the  reputed 
inventor  of  the  art  of  etching  and  the  art  of  printing 
wood-cuts  in  two  colours.  His  engravings  (on  copper) 
of  “Adam  and  Eve,”  “The  Knight  and  Death,”  and 
the  “Revelation  of  Saint  John”  (on  wood)  are  very  cele¬ 
brated.  All  his  engravings  are  after  his  own  designs, 
and  are  finished  with  great  neatness  and  refinement.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  geometry  and  perspective,  and 
contributed  to  polish  and  purify  the  German  language, 
in  which  those  works  are  written.  It  appears  that  he 
favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  died  at 
Nuremberg  in  April,  1528.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  domestic  misery.  His  wife,  covetous, 
insatiable,  and  imperious,  would  neither  permit  him  to 
work  in  peace  and  quietness  nor  to  recreate  himself  in 
the  society  of  his  friends.  His  gentle  disposition  and 
delicate  sensibility  rendered  him  especially  liable  to  be 
thus  victimized.  “This  artist,”  says  Michiels,  “has 
become  the  symbol  of  his  epoch.  An  inexhaustible 
imagination,  an  intelligence  which  could  observe  life  in 
its  most  delicate  shades,  a  profound  sentiment  of  grace, 
ndivetl ,  and  sublimity,  and  an  earnest  spirit  joined  to  the 
courage  required  for  protracted  studies,  were  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguished  him.” 

See  J.  Heller,  “Das  Leben  und  die  Werke  A.  Diirers,”  1827- 
31 ;  Naglkr,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie A.  Michiels,  “  Ftudes  sur 
l’Allemagne ;”  Leopold  Schefer,  “An  Artist’s  Married  Life;” 
G.  C.  Nagler,  “A.  Diirer  und  seine  Kunst,”  1837;  Roth,  “Leben 
A.  Diirers,”  1791;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1833; 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1861. 

Duret,  du'r^',  (Claude,)  a  French  naturalist  and  lin¬ 
guist,  born  at  Moulins  ;  died  in  1611. 

Duret,  (Francisque,)  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
born  in  Paris  about  1805.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
about  1831  gained  a  prize  by  his  statue  of  “Mercury.” 
He  adorned  several  churches  and  public  edifices  of  Paris 
with  statues,  among  which  are  those  of  Moli£re,  (in  the 
Hall  of  the  Institute,)  Richelieu,  and  Chateaubriand. 
At  the  Exposition  of  1855  he  received  a  grand  medal. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Died  May  25,  1865. 

Duret,  (Jean,)  born  in  Paris  in  1563,  was  a  skilful 
physician,  and  a  bitter  partisan  of  the  League  against 
Henry  of  Navarre.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  in  the  Royal  College,  and  became 
physician  to  the  queen  Marie  in  1610,  after  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1629. 

Duret,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  French  physician,  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bage  in  1527.  He  came 
to  Paris  in  youth,  and  graduated  in  1552.  From  1568  to 
1586  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Royal  College,  and  was 
successively  physician  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  commentary  on  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  (1588,)  which  Boerhaave  called  “an  inestimable 
book.”  Died  in  1586. 

See  Chomel,  “  £loge  de  L.  Duret,  M^decin  calibre,”  1765;  Ni- 
c£ron,  “M&noires;”  “  Biographie  Midicale.” 

Duret,  (Noel,)  a  French  astronomer,  born  at  Mont- 
brison  in  1590,  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Paris, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  cosmographer  to  the  king.  He 
wrote  a  “New  Theory  of  the  Planets,”  (1635,)  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1650. 

Dur'fee,  (Job,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1790.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1820,  and  became  chief  justice  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1835.  He  wrote  2  poem,  entitled  “What 
Cheer?”  (1832,)  on  the  adventures  of  Roger  Williams. 
Died  in  1847. 

D’Urfey,  dur'fe,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist  and 
wit,  born  at  Exeter,  in  Devonshire.  He  was  a  favourite 
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at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  author  of  several  success¬ 
ful  and  licentious  dramas.  He  wrote  popular  songs  and 
odes,  which  were  published  with  the  title  “  Laugh  and  be 
Fat.”  According  to  Addison,  his  ode  entitled  “  Joy  to 
Great  Caesar”  “  gave  the  Whigs  such  a  blow  as  they  were 
not  able  to  recover  that  whole  reign.”  Died  in  1723. 

See  Baker,  “  Biographia  Dramatica  ;”  Cibber,  “  Lives  of  the 
Poets.” 

Durfort,  de,  d$h  duR'foR',  (Gui  Alphonse,)  Duke  of 
Lorges,  (loRzh,)  a  French  marshal,  born  in  1628,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  first  Duke  of  Duras.  He  served 
as  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  his  uncle  Turenne, 
whose  talents  in  a  great  measure  he  inherited.  In  1692 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Pfortzheim.  He  had  received  a 
marshal’s  baton  in  1676.  Died  in  1703. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;”  Saint-Simon,  “Mrf- 
moires.” 

Durfort,  de,  (Louis,)  sometimes  called  Durfort- 
Duras,  (dii'ris',)  Count,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
preceding,  emigrated  to  England,  where  Charles  II.  gave 
him  the  title  of  Baron  Duras.  At  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Nymwegen  (1678)  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Feversham,  and  be¬ 
came  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  James  II.,  which 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685  at  Sedgemoor. 

Durfort-Duras.  See  Duras. 

Durfort-Duras,  de,  deh  diiR'foR'  dii'riis', (Emmanuel 
FAlicitA,)  Due,  born  in  1715,  inherited  the  title  of  duke 
from  his  father,  Jean  Baptiste.  He  became  first  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  chamber,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  one 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Academy,  and  mar¬ 
shal  of  France.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  made  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’  war.  He  was  a  finished 
model  of  a  courtier.  Died  in  1789. 

Durgct,  dooR'gS,  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  “  difficult 
of  access,”  “impregnable,”  and  forming  the  name  of 
Siva’s  consort  in  her  character  of  active  virtue.  (See 
Par  vat!.) 

Durham,  dur'am,  (James,)  an  eminent  Scottishdivine, 
born  in  1 622.  He  became  minister  of  Blackfriars’  Church, 
Glasgow,  about  1647,  and  was  a  very  popular  preacher. 
In  1650  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
about  1650,  and  in  1651  preached  a  sermon  before  Crom¬ 
well,  who  rebuked  him  for  meddling  with  political  affairs 
in  the  pulpit.  He  wrote  “Commentaries  on  Revela¬ 
tion,”  (1660,)  often  reprinted,  “Expositions  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,”  (1675,)  and  several  religious  treatises. 
His  works  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Durham,  dur'am,  (John  George  Lambton,)  Earl 
of,  an  able  English  statesman,  born  at  Lambton  Castle, 
Durham,  in  1792,  was  a  son  of  William  Henry  Lambton. 
He  married  Miss  Cholmondeley  in  1812,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Earl  Grey  in  1816.  In  1813  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament,  where  he  acted  with  the  Whig  party,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  members.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Durham,  in  1828.  In 
1830  he  became  lord  privy  seal  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who  prepared  the 
Reform  bill  of  the  ensuing  year.  He  made  an  eloquent 
speech  in  favour  of  the  second  Reform  bill.  He  resigned 
his  place  in  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  was  then  created 
Earl  of  Durham.  He  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Russia  in  1833,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia 
in  1836.  In  1838  he  was  sent  as  Governor-General  to 
Canada,  with  extraordinary  powers,  to  restore  peace  and 
order  in  that  province,  then  disturbed  by  rebellion.  He 
returned  suddenly  in  December,  1839,  in  consequence  of 
his  disagreement  with  the  ministry  at  home.  He  died 
in  July,  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George 
Frederick,  (born  about  1828;  died  in  1879.)  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  advanced  Liberals. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Durham,  (Joseph,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1814.  Among  his  works  are  a  bust  of  Jenny 
Lind,  and  “  Paul  and  Virginia,”  (1857.)  Died  in  1877. 

Durham,  (Sir  Philip  Charles  Calderwood,)  a 
British  admiral,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1763;  died  in  1845. 

See  A.  Murray,  “Life  of  Admiral  Durham,”  1846. 

Duringer,  doo'ring-$r,  (Melchior,)  professor  of  ec¬ 


clesiastical  history  at  Berne,  was  born  about  1647  ;  died 
in  1723. 

Diiringsfeld,  von,  (Ida.)  See  Reinsberg. 

Du'ris  [Aouprf]  of  Samos,  a  Greek  historian,  a  brother 
of  Lynceus,  was  born  about  350  b.c.  His  most  important 
work  was  a  history  of  Greece,  entitled  “  Macedonica  and 
Hellenica,”  or  “  tj  tuv  'E XhrjvuiCn>  'loTopia”  of  which  frag¬ 
ments  are  extant.  Pie  became  chief  ruler  of  Samos. 
Died  after  280  b.c. 

Du'ri-vage,  (Francis  Alexander,)  an  American 
litterateur ,  born  in  Boston  in  1814.  He  contributed 
poems  and  humorous  articles  to  the  leading  magazines, 
and  in  1849  published  a  collection  of  his  papers  under 
the  signature  of  “The  Old  Un.”  He  also  compiled  a 
“Cyclopaedia  of  History.”  Died  in  1881. 

Durival,  du're'vSl',  (Jean,)  a  French  writer,  brother 
of  Nicolas  L.,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Saint-Aubin 
in  1725.  He  was  minister  to  Holland  in  1777.  About 
this  date  he  assisted  Mirabeau  in  translating  Watson’* 
“Philip  II.”  into  French.  Died  in  1810. 

Durival,  (Nicolas  Luton— lu't^N',)  a  French  writer, 
born  at  Commercy  in  1733,  published  a  “Description 
of  Lorraine,”  (4  vols.,  1778-83,)  which  is  regarded  as  a 
model  for  works  of  that  kind.  Died  in  1795. 

Durivier,  dii're've-i',  (Jean,)  a  French  engraver  of 
medals,  born  at  Liege  in  1687.  He  settled  in  Paris,  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  engraver  to  the  king,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy.  Died  in  Paris  in  1761. 

Diimhoffer  or  Duernhoffer,diiRn'horfer, (Lorenzo,) 
a  German  poet  and  pastor,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1532, 
was  a  friend  of  Melanchthon.  Died  in  1 594. 

Duroc,  dii'rok',  (Gerard  Christophe  Michel,) 
Duke  of  Friuli,  a  favourite  officer  of  the  court  and 
camp  of  Bonaparte,  was  born  at  Pont-i-Mousson  in  1772. 
In  the  early  wars  of  the  republic  he  was  aide-de-camp 
of  General  Lespinasse ;  and  in  1796  he  became  aide-de- 
camp  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  to  Egypt  in  1798. 
During  the  consulate  and  the  empire  he  was  employed 
on  important  missions,  and  was  sent  successively  to  the 
courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Saint  Petersburg.  In  these 
difficult  affairs  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Napoleon,  who  ever  treated  him  with  confidence,  and 
who  made  him  marshal  of  his  palace  and  Duke  of  Friuli. 
“Duroc  loved  Napoleon  for  himself,”  says  Alison,  “and 
possessed  perhaps  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  than 
any  of  his  other  generals.”  Pie  accompanied  the  emperor 
in  the  campaigns  of  1805-06  and  1807,  and  was  killed  by 
his  side  at  Mackersdorf,  in  Saxony,  May,  1813.  Bona¬ 
parte  wept  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  dying  man, 
and  said,  “  Duroc,  there  is  another  world,  where  we  shall 
meet  again.” 

See  “  Memorial  de  Saint-H&tee Alison,  “  History  of  Europe 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G«£n£rale.” 

Durocher.  See  GuArin  du  Rocher. 

Duroi.  See  Duroy. 

Duroi,  dii'rw^',  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  botanist, 
born  in  1741 ;  died  in  1786. 

Durosnel,  diiWnSl',  (Antoine  Jean  Augusts 
Henri,)  born  in  Paris  in  1771,  became  in  1809  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  division,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  second  in  command  of  the 
national  guard  of  Paris.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Louia 
Philippe  in  1832,  and  was  made  a  peer  in  1837.  Died 
in  1849. 

See  “Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Frangais.” 

Duroy,  diiTwi',  orDeroy,[Lat.  Regius,]  (Hendrik,) 
a  Dutch  physician,  born  in  1598  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
was  professor  of  medicine  for  forty  years,  ending  at 
his  death.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  works  on  Physiology, 
(1641,)  Natural  Philosophy,  (1651,)  and  Medicine.  He 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Descartes,  who  charged 
him  with  plagiarism.  Died  in  1679. 

See  ISloy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Du  Rozoir,  dti  ro'zw^R',  (Charles,)  a  French  editor 
and  historical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1790,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  in  the  college  Louis-le-Grand  in  1818. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Michaud’s  “Biographie 
U niverselle,”  and  of  other  valuable  works.  Pie  published 
a  “Programme  of  Roman  History.”  Died  in  1844. 

Durri.  See  Doorree. 
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Durrieu,  dii're-uh',  (Antoine  Simon,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Grenade  (Landes)  in  1775  >  died 
In  1862. 

Durrius,  ddor're-iis,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  German 
author,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1625,  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  Compendium  of  Moral  Theology,”  which  was 
often  reprinted.  Died  in  1677. 

Durufl6,  duTii'fll', (Louis  Robert  Parfait — pf  R'fV,) 
a  French  poet,  born  at  Elbeuf  in  1 742 ;  died  in  1 793. 

Durutte,  dii'riit',  (Joseph  Francois,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  at  Douai  in  1767;  died  in  1827  or  1837. 

Duruy,  dxi'rii-e',  (Victor,)  a  French  historical  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1811,  became  professor  of  history  at  the 
Lycee  Napoleon,  and  published,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
many  popular  historical  works,  among  which  are  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Romans,”  (1844,)  a  “History  of  France,” 
(1852,)  a“  History  of  Ancient  Greece,”  (1852,)  “  Modern 
History,”  (1863,)  “Popular  History  of  France,”  (1863,) 
and  “  General  Introduction  to  the  History  of  France,” 
(1865.)  He  was  minister  of  public  instruction  from  1863 
to  1869,  and  became  senator  in  1869.  Died  Nov.  25, 1894. 

Dur  visas,  dooR-vl'sas,  an  irascible  and  famous  Hin¬ 
doo  sage,  who  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  “  a  very  mine 
of  penitential  merit.”  Sakoontall,  the  heroine  of  Kali¬ 
dasa’s  drama  “The  Lost  Ring,”  having  failed  to  show 
Durvasas  the  respect  he  deemed  his  due,  he  cursed  her  y 
and  on  this  curse  the  plot  of  the  story  turns. 

Durville.  See  Dumont  d’Urville. 

Du'r^f,  [Lat.  Dur^e'us,]  (John,)  a  Scottish  clergyman, 
who  laboured  and  travelled  many  years  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists.  He  wrote 
“An  Earnest  Plea  for  Gospel  Communion,”  (1654,)  and 
other  works.  Died  after  1674. 

Duryea,  dur-ya',  (Abram,)  an  American  officer,  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1815.  He  commanded  a  regiment 
of  zouaves  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel  in  1861,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Died,  1890. 

Duryer  or  Du  Ryer,  dii're-l',  (AndrA,)  a  French 
scholar,  born  at  Marcigny,  in  Burgundy,  lived  about  1640. 
He  was  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  many  years  in 
the  Fast.  He  published  a  translation  of  the  “Gulistan” 
of  Saadi,  (1634,)  and  one  of  the  Koran,  (1647,)  which  was 
very  successful. 

See  Baylk,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,”  edition  of  Des- 
maiseaux. 

Duryer,  (Pierre,)  a  French  dramatist  and  littirateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1605.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1646,  when  the  celebrated  Corneille  was  his 
competitor.  Before  that  year  he  had  produced  several 
successful  tragedies,  and  in  1647  appeared  the  tragedy 
of  “  Scevole,”  which  is  esteemed  his  best  work.  He 
published  bad  versions  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and  of 
other  Latin  authors.  Died  about  1658. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Dusart,  dii'saRt',  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Haarlem  in  1665.  He  was  a  pupil  and  successful 
imitator  of  Van  Ostade.  His  favourite  subjects  were 
the  life,  actions,  and  manners  of  villagers  and  peasants. 
Died  in  1704. 

See  Basan,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Dusaulchoy  de  Bergemont,  dii'zo'shwl'dshb&Rzh'- 
mdN',  (Joseph  Francois  Nicolas,)  a  French  littirateur , 
born  at  Toul  in  1761.  He  edited  several  journals  be¬ 
tween  1790  and  1800,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  reign 
of  terror.  He  wrote  spirited  songs  and  other  agreeable 
verses,  among  which  are  “The  Victories  of  the  French 
Armies,”  (1808,)  and  “The  Poetic  Nights,”  (1825.) 
Among  his  prose  works  is  “  The  Censor,”  (2  vols.,  1818.) 
Died  in  1835. 

Dusaulx.  See  Dussaulx. 

Dusch,  doosh,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German  poet,  born 
at  Zelle,  Hanover,  in  1725.  Pie  became  in  1766  director 
of  a  college  in  Altona,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  He  excelled  in  didactic  poetry,  and  in  the 
art  of  enlivening  dry  themes  of  morality  and  philosophy 
by  the  charms  of  his  diction.  His  chief  poem  is  entitled 
“The  Sciences,”  (“Die  Wissenschaften.”)  His  “letters 
on  the  Formation  of  Taste”  (“Moralische  Briefe  zur 
Bildung  des  Geschmacks,”  6  vols.,  1764)  is  called  an 
excellent  work.  Died  at  Altona  in  December,  1787. 


Duseigneur,  du'sln'yuR',  (Jean  Bernard,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1808.  Among 
his  successful  works  is  “Roland  Furieux,”  or  “Orlando 
Furioso,”  (1831.)  Died  March  6,  1866. 

Du  S6jour.  See  Dionis. 

Dusb-yau'tS,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  doosh -yun'ta,] 
a  celebrated  king  of  India,  the  hero  of  Kalidasa’s  drama 
of  “Sakoontala,  or  the  Lost  Ring.” 

See  “Sakoontala,”  translated  by  Professor  M.  Williams,  01 
Oxford,  1856. 

Du  Sommerard,  dii  som'rlR',  (Alexandre,)  a 
French  antiquary,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1779.  He  wa» 
appointed  a  member  of  the  cour  des  comptes  in  1807,  and 
conseiller  rifirendaire  of  the  same  in  1823.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  and  search  of  monuments  of 
mediaeval  arts,  and  made  a  rich  collection  of  manuscripts, 
arms,  costumes,  etc.,  which  he  deposited  in  the  Hote* 
de  Cluny,  now  a  public  museum.  Pie  published,  besides 
other  minor  works,  “The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
(*-  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age,”  5  vols.,  1839-43,)  which  is 
highly  commended.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Louandre  et  Bourqublot,  “  La  Literature  Fran$aise.” 

Dussault,  dii'sb',  (Jean  Joseph,)  an  able  French 
journalist  and  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1769.  He  was  a 
tutor  in  the  college  Du  Plessis  until  the  Revolution  de¬ 
prived  him  of  that  place.  During  the  first  republic  he 
wrote  for  Frdron’s  “Orator  of  the  People.”  In  1800 
he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Journal  des  De¬ 
bats,”  then  just  established,  which  position  he  held  until 
1817.  Died  in  1824. 

Dussaulx  or  Dusaulx,  dii'sb',  (Jean,)  a  French  litti¬ 
rateur,  born  at  Chartres  in  1 728.  Having  published  a  good 
prose  version  of  Juvenal,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions  in  1776.  He  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Convention 
acted  with  moderation  and  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  king.  In  1796  and  1797  he  was  one  of  the  Council 
of  Elders.  He  wrote  several  “Essays  on  the  Passion 
for  Gaming,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1799. 

See  “  M<* moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Dussaulx,”  by  his  widow,  1S01  • 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dussek,  doo's hSk,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  an  eminent 
German  composer  and  pianist,  was  born  at  Czaslau,  in 
Bohemia,  about  1760.  He  performed  in  Paris,  London, 
and  other  cities,  and  composed  for  the  piano  numerous 
symphonies,  etc.  From  1806  until  his  death  in  1812  he 
was  in  the  service  of  Talleyrand  as  director  of  music 

Dussieux,  dii'semh',  (Etienne  Louis,)  a  French 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1815,  published  “Historical 
Geography  of  France,”  (1844,)  “Essay  on  the  Invasion 
of  Europe  by  the  Huns,”  (Ifongrois,)  “  Genealogy  of  the 
Bourbon  Dynasty,  1256-1869,” (1869,)  “General  History 
of  the  War  of  1870,”  (1874,)  etc  Died  in  1894. 

Dutems,  dii'tdN',  (Jean  Francois  Hugues,)  better 
known  as  Abb  A  Dutems,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1745, 
became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
torical  Picture  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  etc.  of 
France,”  (4  vols.,  1775,)  and  a  “Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,”  (3  vols.,  1808.)  Died  in  1811. 

Dutens,  dii'tbN',  (Joseph  Michel,)  a  French  political 
economist,  nephew  of  Louis,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Tours  in  1765.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1818  by 
the  government,  to  examine  the  inland  navigation  of 
that  country,  and  published,  in  1819,  “Memoirs  on  the 
Public  Works  of  England.”  His  most  important  work 
is  “The  Philosophy  of  Political  Economy,”  (2  vols., 
1835,)  which  was  severely  criticised  by  the  disciples  of 
Adam  Smith.  He  agrees  with  Quesnay  in  the  opinion 
that  the  riches  of  a  nation  proceed  from  agriculture 
rather  than  from  manufactures  or  trade.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Dutens,  (Louis,)  a  French  Protestant  writer,  born  at 
Tours  in  1730.  In  his  youth,  for  the  sake  of  religious 
liberty,  he  emigrated  to  London.  He  learned  Greek 
and  several  Oriental  languages.  About  1760  he  became 
chargd-d’affaires  at  the  court  of  Turin,  where  he  wrote 
“  Researches  on  the  Origin  of  Discoveries  attributed  to 
the  Moderns,”  (1766,)  which  was  received  with  favour. 
About  this  time  he  was  presented  to  the  rich  living 
of  Elsdon.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris 
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He  published  many  valuable  works,  among  which  are  a 
“Treatise  on  Greek  and  Phoenician  Medals,”  (1773,)  and 
“Journal  of  Travels  to  the  Principal  Cities  of  Europe,” 
(1775.)  Died  in  London  in  1812. 

See  his  “M^moires  d’un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose,”  2  vols.,  1806; 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1806. 

Dutertre.  See  Duport-Dutertre. 

Dutertre,  dii't&RtR',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Do¬ 
minican,  born  at  Calais  in  1610.  He  was  sent  in  1640  as 
missionary  to  the  Antilles,  where  he  laboured  eighteen 
years,  and  composed  a  “  General  History  of  the  Antilles 
inhabited  by  the  French.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1687. 

Dutheil  de  la  Porte,  dii't&I'  (du't&'y?)  deh  It  poRt, 
(or  Laporte  du  Theil,)  (Franqois  Jea.n  Gabriel,)  a 
French  Hellenist,  son  of  Jean  Gabriel,  noticed  below, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1742.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1770,  and  published  trans¬ 
lations  of  Callimachus  (1775)  and  iEschylus,  (2  vols., 
1794.)  In  conjunction  with  Coray  and  Gosselin,  he  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  translate  the  Geography 
of  Strabo,  which  was  half  finished  when  he  died  in  1815. 

See  Silvkstrb  DB  Sacy,  “  Notice  abr£g£  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  de  La- 
porte-Dutheil,”  1816. 

Dutheil  de  la  Porte,  (Jean  Gabriel,)  a  French 
diplomatist,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about 
1683.  In  1735  he  was  minister  to  Vienna,  and  in  1748 
he  was  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Died  in  1755. 

Duthillceul,  dii'te'yul',  (Hippolyte  Romain  Joseph,) 
a  French  bibliographer,  born  at  Douai  in  1788,  wrote 
several  biographies,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1862. 

Dutillet,  (Jean.)  See  Tillet. 

Dutour,  dii'tooR',  (Etienne  Francois,)  a  French 
savant,  born  at  Riom  in  1711,  was  a  correspondent  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  author  of  treatises  on 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  the  Diffraction  of  Light,  etc. 
Died  at  Riom  in  1784. 

Du  Tramblay.  See  Dutremblay. 

Dutremblay  or  Du  Tramblay,  du'tR6N/bl&',  (An¬ 
toine  Pierre,)  Baron,  a  French  writei,  bom  in  Paris 
in  1745,  was  the  author  of  numerous  fables.  Died  in  1819. 

Dutrochet,  dii'tRo'sh^',  (RenA  Joachim  Henri,)  a 
French  physiologist  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
the  chateau  de  Neon,  Poitou,  in  177 6.  He  graduated 
as  M.D.  in  1806,  and  became  military  physician  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte  in  Spain  in  1808,  but  returned  to  France  in 
1809.  He  published  a  series  of  essays  on  physiology, 
which  present  new  ideas,  and  among  which  are  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Structure  of  Feathers,”  (1819,)  and 
“Researches  in  Endosmosis  and  Exosmosis,”  (1828.) 
His  former  works  appeared  revised  in  a  collection 
called  “Memoires  pour  servir  k  l’Histoire  anatomique 
et  physiologique  des  Veg^taux  et  Animaux,”  (1837.) 
Died  m  Paris  in  1847. 

See  Qvi rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire;”  Adolphe  Brongniart, 
“  Notice  sur  H.  Dutrochet,”  185a ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gin^rale.” 

Dutt,  dut,  (Toru,)  a  Hindoo  poetess  and  novelist  of 
remarkable  precocity,  daughter  of  the  Baboo  Govin 
Chunder  Dutt,  was  born  at  Calcutta,  March  4,  1856. 
In  her  thirteenth  year  her  father  took  her  and  an  elder 
sister  to  Europe,  placed  them  in  a  French  school  in 
1869,  and  travelled  with  them  through  Italy  and  England. 
In  1876  she  published  at  Bhowanipore  “A  Sheaf  gleaned 
in  French  Fields,”  being  translations  into  English  from 
the  modern  French  poets.  She  died  August  30,  1877. 
Two  volumes  from  her  pen  have  appeared  posthumously, 
— “Le  Journal  de  Mademoiselle  d’Arvers,”  a  romance, 
(1879,)  and  “Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindo- 
stan,”  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  E.  W.  Gosse,  (1882.) 

Duvair,  dii'v2.R',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  writer  and 
moralist,  distinguished  for  learning  and  probity,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1556.  He  opposed  the  League,  and 
became  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Provence  in 
1599.  In  1616  he  was  chosen  keeper  of  the  seals.  He 
made  a  French  version  of  Epictetus,  and  wrote  several 
excellent  treatises  on  philosophy  and  other  subjects, 
among  which  is  one  on  “  French  Eloquence.”  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  time.  Died  in 
1621. 

See  C.  A.  Sapby,  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie,  eta  de  Du  Vair,”  1847. 

DuvaL  See  EsprAmAnil. 


Duval,  dii'vil',  (Alexandre  Vincent  Fineu — pe'- 
nuh',)  a  popular  French  dramatist,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1767.  He  produced  in  1802  “Edw’ard  in  Scotland,”  a 
political  drama,  which  was  warmly  applauded.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  invention,  in  dialogue,  and  in  variety  of  effects. 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  consist  chiefly  of  comedies 
and  comic  operas.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1812  in  the  place  of  Legouv^.  Died  in  1842. 

His  brother,  Henri  Charles,  born  in  1770,  wrote  a 
“  History  of  France  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  VI.,”  (1842,) 
and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1847. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale ;”  Ballanchb,  “ Discours 
de  Reception  k  PAcaddrnie  Fran^aise.” 

Duval,  (Amaury  Pineu,)  a  French  littirateur ,  brothei 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1760.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1811.  I11  1816  he 

was  selected  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  to  replace 
Ginguen^  in  the  commission  of  the  “  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  France,”  for  which  work  he  wrote  many  articles.  Died 
in  1839. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Duval,  (Charles,)  a  French  architect,  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais  in  1800.  Died  in  1870. 

Duval,  (EugAne  Emmanuel  Amaury,)  a  French 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  son  of  Amaury  Pineu, 
noticed  above.  Born  near  Paris  in  1808;  died  in  1885. 

Duval,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  legislator  and  advo¬ 
cate,  who,  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  opposed 
the  execution  of  the  king,  was  proscribed  as  a  Girondist, 
and  escaped  by  concealment  When  the  Convention  was 
dissolved,  in  1795,  he  passed  into  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Died  in  1819. 

Duval,  (Jules,)  a  French  publicist,  born  at  Rodez  in 
1813.  He  became  a  lawyer  and  editor  at  Oran,  in  Al¬ 
geria,  and  edited  “L’ficonomiste  Fran^ais”  for  some 
years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  political  and  social 
economy,  among  them  a  “  Histoire  de  l’Emigration,” 
(1862.)  Died  at  Plessis-l&s-Tours,  September  20,  1870. 

Duval,  dii'vtl',  (Nicolaas,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
the  Hague  in  1644.  He  was  employed  at  Loo  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  of  England.  Died  in  1732. 

Duval,  (Pierre,)  a  nephew  of  Nicolas  Sanson,  was 
born  at  Abbeville,  France,  in  1618.  He  cultivated  and 
taught  geography  with  success,  and  received  the  title  of 
royal  geographer.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “The 
World,  or  Universal  Geography,”  and  a  “  Description  of 
France,”  (1691.)  Died  in  1683. 

Duval,  (Valentine  Jameray — zhtm'r^',)  was  born 
of  poor  parents  in  Champagne  in  1695.  In  early  youth 
he  became  a  servant  of  certain  hermits  near  Luneville, 
and  contracted  a  passion  for  study.  The  Duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine  (Leopold)  sent  him  to  college,  and  founded  for  him 
a  chair  of  history  at  Luneville,  where  Duval  lectured  with 
success.  About  1730  he  became  librarian  to  Francis, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  in  1748  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna.  He  wrote 
two  treatises  on  medals  and  coins.  Died  in  1775. 

See  “Vie  de  Duval,”  1788;  L.  Brightwhll,  “Bypaths  of  Bio¬ 
graphy  ;”  Carl  Diblitz,  “  V.  J.  Duvals  hochst  merkwiirdige  Leben*- 
geschichte,”  1839. 

Duval,  (Vincent,)  a  French  physician,  skilled  as  an 
orthopedist,  was  born  in  Eure  in  1796;  died  in  1876. 

Duval  le  Camus,  dii'vAl'  leh  kA'muss',  (Pierre,)  a 
skilful  French  painter,  born  at  Lisieux  (Calvados)  in  1790. 
He  painted  portraits,  genre,  landscapes,  and  familiar 
scenes.  Among  his  works  are  “L’Ennui,”  (1827,)  and 
“The  Passage  of  the  Ford,”  (1837.)  Died  in  1854. 

Duval  Leroy,  (or  le  Hoy,)  dii'vtl'  l?h-Rwt',  (Nico¬ 
las  Claude,)  a  French  mathematician,  born  at  Bayeux 
about  1730,  published  “Elements  of  Navigation,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1810. 

Duvau,  dii'vS',  (Auguste,)  a  French  botanist  and 
littirateur ,  bom  at  Tours  in  1771,  contributed  to  the 
“Biographie  Universelle”  the  articles  on  Tournefort, 
Schiller,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Wallenstein,  and  many 
others.  Died  in  1831. 

Duvaucel,  du'vo'sSl',  (Alfred,)  an  able  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  Paris  in  1792,  was  a  step-son  and  pupil  of 
the  illustrious  Cuvier.  He  had  a  great  facility  in  acquir¬ 
ing  languages,  and  made  extensive  attainments  in  natural 
history.  In  1817  he  went,  with  the  title  of  naturalist  to 
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the  king,  on  a  scientific  excursion  to  India,  which  he  ex¬ 
plored  about  six  years  with  P4.  Diard.  They  made  rich 
collections  of  animals,  minerals,  etc.  for  the  Museum  of 
Paris.  He  died  at  or  near  Madras  in  1824. 

See  Cuvier,  “Notice  sur  les  Voyages  de  M.  Duvaucel,”  in  the 
“  M^moires  de  l’Acad^mie  des  Scieices.  ” 

Duvaucel,  (Charles,)  a  Trench  astronomer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1734;  died  in  1820. 

Duvenede,  van,  vin  dii'veh-nld',  (Marc.)  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Bruges  about  1674,  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Maratta  in  Rome.  He  returned  to  Bruges,  and  painted 
pictures  for  churches.  His  “  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Law¬ 
rence”  is  praised  by  Descamps.  Died  in  1729. 

Duverdier,  dii'vCR'de-I',  (Antoine,)  a  French  bib¬ 
liographer,  was  born  at  Montbrison  in  1 544.  He  was 
counsellor  to  the  king,  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber. 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  “  Biblioth&que  de  A.  Du¬ 
verdier,”  (1585,)  a  catalogue  of  French  authors.  Died 
in  1600. 

Duverdier,  (Gilbert  Saulnier — so'ne-I',)  a  French 
historian,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1686. 

Duvergier,  dii'vSR'zhe-I',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie,) 
a  French  jurist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1792,  published  a 
“Complete  Collection  of  Laws,  Decrees,  etc.,”  (24  vols., 
1824-28.)  In  1855  he  became  a  councillor  of  state.  In 
1870  he  became  a  senator.  Died  in  1877. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  dii'v&R'zhe-I'  deh  ho'rin', 
Abbe  of  Saint-Cyran,  (se'r6N',)  a  noted  French  Jansenist 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1581.  He  formed 
a  friendship  with  Jansenius  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards 
became  a  resident  of  Paris.  He  acquired  great  distinc¬ 
tion  and  influence  by  his  ascetic  life  and  his  zeal  for 
reforms.  In  1620  he  was  chosen  AbW  of  Saint-Cyran. 
Among  his  friends  or  disciples  were  Arnauld  and  other 
recluses  of  Port-Royal.  He  published  several  tracts 
against  the  Jesuit  Garasse.  In  1638  he  was  imprisoned 
by  Richelieu  at  Vincennes.  He  was  released  in  1642, 
and  died  in  1643. 

See  Lancelot,  “  M^moires  touchant  la  Vie  de  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Cyran  ;”  Racine,  “  Histoire  de  Port-Royal ;”  Saintb-Beuve,  “  His- 
toire  de  Port- Royal.” 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  (Jean  Marie,)  a  French 
legislator,  born  at  Rouen  in  1771.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  September,  1815,  until 
1823,  and  supported  liberal  principles.  He  wrote  several 
legal  works.  Died  in  1831. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  (Prosper,)  an  eminent 
French  statesman,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1 798.  He  was  identified  with  the  Doctrinaires  in 
politics,  and  in  1831  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
which  he  acquired  much  influence.  He  was  one  of  the 
master-spirits  of  the  coalition  formed  by  several  shades 
of  opposition  in  1837,  and  maintained  the  maxim  “The 
king  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.”  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  agitators  of  electoral  reform  in  1846  and  1847,  and 
in  the  Assembly  of  1848  acted  with  the  conservatives. 
Having  opposed  the  coup  d'Stat  of  December,  1851,  he 
was  exiled  for  a  few  months.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of 
Parliamentary  Government  in  France,”  (10  vols.,  1&57- 
73.)  Died  May  19,  1881. 

Duvernet,  dii'vSR'nl',  (Th£ophile,)  Abb£,  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Ambert  in  1730,  wrote  a  “Life  of  Vol¬ 
taire,”  which  had  a  large  sale,  but  has  not  much  merit. 
Died  in  1796. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance.” 

Duverney,  dU'vSR'nl',  (Joseph  Guichard— ge'- 
shiR',)  an  eminent  French  anatomist,  born  at  Feurs,  in 
Forez,  in  August,  1648.  He  went  to  Paris  in  his  youth 
and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  lecturer 
on  anatomy.  His  elocution  was  so  graceful  and  impress¬ 
ive  that  famous  actors  attended  his  course  to  receive 
instruction  in  their  art.  He  was  received  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  in  1676,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  1679.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  treatise  “On  the  Organ  of  Hearing,”  (1683,) 
and  other  anatomical  works.  Died  in  1730. 

See  “Biographie  Mddicale Fontenbllh,  “iSloge*  des  Acad6- 
miciens.  ” 

Duvernoy,  dii'vSR'nwI',  (Georges  Louis,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  zoologist  and  anatomist,  born  at  MontW- 


liard  in  1777.  About  1802  he  was  employed  by  Cuvier 
as  editor  of  his  “  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
and  he  published  the  last  three  volumes  of  that  work 
in  1805.  He  practised  medicine  at  Montbeliard  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  became  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Strasbourg  in  1827.  In  1837  he  succeeded  Cuvier  as  pro- 
fessor  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1850  he  exchanged 
that  place  for  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy.  He 
wrote  numerous  and  important  works  on  anatomy  and 
zoology,  among  which  is  “Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Organized  Bodies,”  (1842,)  and  contributed  to  the  “Dio* 
tionary  of  Natural  Sciences.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1855. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Duvernoy,  (Jean  Georges,)  a  French  anatomist 
and  writer,  born  at  Montbeliard  in  1691.  He  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  Tubingen  in  1715,  and  in  1725 
obtained  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Saint  Petersburg,  which  he  filled  until  1746. 
Died  in  1739. 

Duveyrier,  dii'vl're-i',  (Aim£  Honor£  Joseph,)  a 
French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1787.  Pie  wrote, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  M£lesville,  many  suc¬ 
cessful  comedies  and  vaudevilles.  Died  in  1865. 

Duveyrier,  (Charles,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris  in  1803,  wrote  “La  Marquise  de  Senne- 
terre,”  (1837,)  and  other  comedies.  Died  in  1866. 

Duveyrier,  dii'vl're-l',  (Henri,)  a  French  African 
traveller,  born  at  Paris,  February  28,  1840.  He  made 
extensive  explorations,  chiefly  in  the  Sahara,  and  wrote 
“Exploration  du  Sahara,”  (1864,)  etc.  In  1884  he  was 
made  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Died  in  1892. 

Duviquet,  dii've'kl',  (Pierre,)  a  French  critic,  born 
at  Clamecy  in  1766.  In  the  Revolution  he  acted  with 
the  popular  party,  and  in  1798  was  one  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  From  1814  to  1830  he  was  employed  as 
editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  for  which  he  wrote 
able  critiques  on  the  drama.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Duvivier,  dii've've-I',  (Franciade  Fleurus,  fRflN'- 
se'ld'  fluh'riiss',)  a  French  general,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1794,  served  with  distinction  in  Algeria  from  1830  to 

1840.  On  the  formation  of  the  republic,  in  1848,  he  be¬ 
came  a  general  of  division.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  fight  with  the  insurgents  of  Paris  in  June,  1848.  He 
wrote  several  military  works. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Duvoisin,  du'vwi'zlN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
bishop,  born  at  Langres  in  1744.  He  was  a  professor  in 
the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne  before  the  Revolution,  and 
was  an  exile  from  1792  till  1802.  About  the  latter  date 
he  became  Bishop  of  Nantes.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
bishops  chosen  to  reside  with  the  pope  during  his  cap¬ 
tivity  in  France.  Besides  other  works,  he  published 
“Evangelical  Demonstration,”  and  “Defence  of  Social 
Order  against  the  Principles  of  the  French  Revolution,” 
(1798.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt£raire.” 

Duyckinck,  di'klnk,  (Evert  Augustus,)  an  Ameri- 
can  essayist  and  critic,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1816.  He  founded  the  “Literary  World”  in  1847,  and 
edited  it  for  several  years.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  George  L.,  he  published  a  valuable  work  entitled 
“  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  embracing  Per¬ 
sonal  and  Critical  Notices  of  Authors,”  (2  vols.,  1856; 
new  edition,  with  supplement,  1866.)  Died  in  1878. 

Duyckinck,  (George  Long,)  an  essayist  and  scholar, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1823. 
He  contributed  to  the  “  Literary  World”  and  the  “  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  American  Literature,”  and  wrote  a  “  Life  of 
George  Herbert,”  (1858.)  Died  March  30,  1863. 

Duyse,  van,  vtn  doi'zeh,  (Prudens,)  a  Dutch  anti¬ 
quary  and  poet,  born  at  Dendermonde,  1805  ;  died  1859. 

Duzi,  doot'see,  or  Ducci,  doot'chee,  (Virgilio,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  CittI  di  Castello,  lived  about  1600. 
His  pictures  are  full  of  grace  and  charm. 

Dvordk,  dvor'shlk',  (Anton,)  a  Bohemian  (Czech) 
musical  composer,  born  at  Mtihlhausen,  September  8, 

1841.  His  dance-music,  serenades,  etc.,  are  well  known. 

Dwaplyana.  See  VyAsa. 

Dweng'er,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
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born  in  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  in  1837,  was  educated 
at  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Cincinnati,  and  when 
twenty-two  years  old  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  He  held  a  professorship  of  dogma  and  moral 
theology,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Precious  Blood.  In  1872  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dwight,  dwlt,  (Edmund,)  an  American  merchant  and 
patron  of  learning,  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1780,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799.  He  was  a 
partner  of  the  firm  which  established  large  cotton-mills 
at  Chicopee  Falls  and  Holyoke.  He  is  said  to  have 
b(  en  the  first  who  proposed  to  establish  normal  schools 
ir.  Massachusetts,  and  he  subsequently  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars  towards  their  support.  Died  in  1849. 

Dwight,  (Harrison  Gray  Otis,)  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  about  1803.  He  published  “Christianity 
Revived  in  the  East,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1862. 

Dwight,  (John  Sullivan,)  an  American  musical 
critic,  born  at  Boston,  May  13,  1813,  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1832,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1836.  He  became  a  Unitarian  minister,  but 
soon  left  the  clerical  profession.  In  1842  he  joined  the 
Brook  Farm  Association.  In  1852  Mr.  Dwight  founded 
the  “Musical  Journal”  in  Boston,  by  means  of  which  he 
did  much  to  elevate  the  popular  taste  in  regard  to  music. 
He  was  also  an  admirable  literary  critic,  a  successful  lec¬ 
turer,  and  a  good  translator.  The  patriotic  song  “God 
Save  the  State,”  to  which  he  gave  its  current  form,  is 
worthy  of  special  note.  Died  September  5,  1893. 

Dwight,  (Sereno  Edwards,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  son  of  President  Dwight,  was  born  at  Greenfield 
Hill,  Connecticut,  in  1786.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1803.  After  practising  law  for  nearly  ten  years,  he 
studied  divinity,  and  was  several  years  pastor  of  Park 
Street  Church,  but  afterwards  taught  school  in  New 
Haven  and  Boston.  From  1833  to  1836  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  Died  in  1850. 
I)r.  Dwight  edited  the  works  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  (10  vols.  8vo,)  to  which  he  added  a 
life  of  the  author.  A  volume  of  his  discourses,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  published  by  W.  T.  Dwight. 

Dwight,  (Theodore,)  an  able  American  journalist, 
born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1765,  was  a 
brother  of  Timothy  Dwight,  noticed  below.  He  gained 
distinction  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  Federal  party.  He  edited  “The  Hartford  Mirror,” 
an  organ  of  the  Federalists,  was  secretary  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention  in  1814,  and  founded,  about  1817,  the 
‘New  York  Daily  Advertiser,”  which  he  edited  with 
great  ability  until  1836.  Died  in  1846. 

Dwight,  (Theodore  William,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Catskill,  New  York,  July  18,  1822.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1840,  studied  law  at  New 
Haven,  became  professor  of  law  in  Hamilton  College, 
and  after  1858  was  head  of  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
College.  In  1874  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  appeals 
commission  of  New  York. 

Dwight,  (Timothy,)  an  eminent  American  divine 
and  scholar,  born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1752,  was  a  son  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
a  merchant.  His  mother,  Mary  Edwards,  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  a  woman  of 
talents  and  rare  worth.  In  1765  he  entered  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  graduated  in  1769.  He  acted  as  tutor  in 
that  college  for  six  years,  from  1771  to  1777.  In  1774 
he  finished  “The  Conquest  of  Canaan,”  an  epic  poem, 
(printed  in  1785.)  He  married  a  lady  named  Woolsey 
in  1777,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  army  the  same  year.  Having  left  the  army  in 
October,  1778,  he  worked  on  a  farm  in  Northampton  for 
five  years,  during  which  he  aided  to  support  his  mother, 
and  preached  occasionally  at  several  adjacent  villages. 
In  1783  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Greenfield,  Connecticut.  His  salary  being 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  opened  an 
academy,  (at  Greenfield,)  which  had  a  high  reputation. 

He  was  chosen  president  of  Yale  College  in  1795,  and 
was  annually  appointed  professor  of  theology  there  for 
ten  years.  This  appointment  was  made  permanent  in 


1805.  He  also  performed  the  functions  of  preacher  at 
the  chapel  of  the  college.  He  published  “Greenfield 
Hill,”  a  poem,  (1794,)  and  a  number  of  occasional  ser¬ 
mons  at  different  times.  He  continued  to  preside  over 
Yale  College  until  his  death,  and  rendered  important 
services  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  which  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified.  His  principal  works  are  “Theology 
Explained  and  Defended  in  a  Series  of  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-three  Sermons,”  (5  vols.,  1818,)  which  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  “Travels  in  New  England  and 
New  York,”  (4  vols.,  1821.)  “This  work,”  says  Southey, 
“  though  the  humblest  in  its  pretences,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  writings,  and  will  derive  additional  value 
from  time.”  Died  at  New  Haven,  January  11,  1817. 
His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  born  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  November  16,  1828,  became  president 
of  Yale  in  1886,  and  resigned  in  1898.  He  was  one 
of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 

See  his  Life  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  iv.,  second 
series,  by  William  B.  Sprague;  “Life  of  Dr.  Dwight,”  by  his  son, 
Sereno  E.  Dwight  ;  Griswold,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  and 
“Prose  Writers  of  America;”  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distin- 

Eiished  Americans,”  vol.  i. ;  Duyckinck,  “  Cyclopedia  of  American 
iterature,”  roL  i. ;  Sprague,  “Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit” 

Dwight,  (Wilder,)  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  brave 
American  officer,  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1833,  was  a  brother  of  General  William  Dwight.  He  died 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862. 

See  “Life  and  Letters  of  Wilder  Dwight,”  1868. 

Dwight,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Massachusetts.  He  served  in  Louisiana  in  May,  1863, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Banks,  April,  1864.  Died  April  21,  1888. 

Dyce,  (Rev.  Alexander,)  a  British  editor  and  critic, 
born  in  Edinburgh  about  1798.  He  became  a  resident 
of  London  in  1827,  after  wrhich  he  gave  proof  of  his 
critical  ability  in  editions  of  Webster,  Middleton,  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  and  other  old  dramatists. 
In  1858  he  published  an  excellent  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
in  6  vols.,  “which  is,”  says  the  Athenaeum,  “the  most 
perfect  text  now  to  be  obtained,  with  brief  annotations 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.”  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and  Akenside  in  a  collection 
called  the  “Aldine  Poets.”  Died  in  May,  1869. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1859. 

Dyce,  (William,)  R.A.,  a  painter  of  history,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  about  1806.  He  began 
to  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827.  His  picture 
of  “  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance”  (1844) 
procured  him  a  high  reputation  and  admission  into  the 
Royal  Academy  as  associate.  He  was  one  of  the  artists 
employed  to  decorate  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
painted  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  fresco  of  the  “  Baptism 
of  Ethelbert,”  which  is  much  admired.  Among  his  oil- 
paintings  are  a  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  (1846,)  and  “The 
Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1864. 

Dyche,  (Thomas,)  an  English  teacher  and  educa¬ 
tional  writer.  Died  in  1750. 

Dyck,  van,  (Anthony.)  See  Vandyke. 

Dyck,  van,  vin  dlk,  (Floris,)  born  in  Haarlem  in 
1577,  was  a  skilful  painter  of  history  and  of  fruits.  The 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  two  of  his  works,  repre¬ 
senting  scenes  in  the  life  of  Hagar. 

See  Dkscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Dyck,  van,  (Philip,)  an  excellent  painter,  born  in 
Amsterdam  in  1680,  is  regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  the 
last  of  their  great  painters.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Arnold 
Boonen.  In  1710  he  settled  at  Middelburg,  where  he 
gained  a  high  reputation,  and  imitated  Gerard  Dow 
with  success.  He  afterwards  worked  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  employed  as  painter  by  the  States  of  Holland. 
He  painted  portraits,  history,  and  cabinet  pictures,  imi¬ 
tated  nature  with  fidelity,  and  finished  his  work  with 
care.  Among  his  works  are  “  Susanna  and  the  Elders,” 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Died  in  1752. 
See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Dy'§r,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  poet,  born  about 
1540.  He  was  employed  in  several  embassies  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him.  He  associated  with  the 
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famous  Dr.  Dee,  and  was  reputed  a  Rosicrucian.  HU 
works  consist  of  pastoral  odes  and  madrigals. 

See  Ellis,  “Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets.” 

Dyer,  (George,)  an  English  scholar,  antiquary,  and 
divine,  born  in  London  in  1755-  Having  officiated  as  a 
Baptist  minister  at  Oxford,  he  became  a  resident  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1792,  and  applied  himself  with  success  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,”  and  edited  the  Greek  Testament,  and  seve¬ 
ral  plays  of  Euripides.  He  contributed  the  original 
portions  (except  the  preface)  of  “  Valpy’s  Classics,”  (141 
vols.,)  on  which  he  was  employed  from  1819  to  1830,  and 
published  some  poems  and  other  works.  Charles  Lamb, 
who  was  his  friend,  has  commemorated  his  merit  as  an 
author  and  a  man,  in  his  Essays.  Died  in  1841. 

Dyer  or  Deyer,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  jurist,  born 
at  Roundhill  in  1511.  He  became  eminent  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  1 552  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  From  1560  until  his  death,  in  1582,  he  was 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  His  Reports  were 
recommended  to  students  by  Lord  Coke. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Dyer,  (John,)  a  British  poet,  born  in  1700,  was  the 
son  of  a  Welsh  solicitor.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  itine¬ 
rant  painter.  In  1727  he  produced  his  “Grongar  Hill,” 
which  is  regarded  as  his  best  poem.  “  The  scenes  which 
it  displays,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “are  so  pleasing,  the 
images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the  mind, 
that  when  it  is  once  read  it  will  be  read  again.”  He 
went  to  Italy  to  study  painting,  and  wrote  there  “The 
Ruins  of  Rome,”  a  poem,  which  was  much  admired. 
After  his  return  he  took  orders,  married  Miss  Ensor, 
and  obtained  the  livings  of  Calthorpe,  Coningsby,  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  Kirkby.  In  1757  he  published  his  longest 
poem,  “The  Fleece,”  which  was  unfavourably  criticised 
by  Johnson.  Dr.  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  “it 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  landscapes,  drawn  and  coloured 
in  the  most  spirited  and  fascinating  style.”  Dyer  was  a 
man  of  pure  morality  and  amiable  temper.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Dyer,  (Mary,)  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  who  suffered  death  for  her  religion.  She 
was  hanged  on  Boston  Common  in  1660. 

See  Hildreth’s  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  i.  chap.  xii. 

Dyer,  (Samuel,)  an  English  scholar,  born  about  1725, 
was  noted  for  his  wit  and  convivial  habits.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  literary  club  composed  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  friends.  About  1758  he  revised  the  English 
edition  of  Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  for  which  he  made  new 
translations  of  the  lives  of  Pericles  and  Demetrius.  Died 
in  1772. 

Dyer,  (Sidney,)  Ph.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  born  at 
White  Creek,  New  York,  in  1814.  He  entered  the 
United  States  army  in  1831,  and  served  nearly  ten  years. 
In  1842  he  was  ordained,  and  for  a  time  was  a  missionary 
to  the  Choctaws.  He  has  written  many  books,  chiefly 
for  the  young,  including  “Voices  of  Nature,”  and  other 
volumes  of  verse,  “Great  Wonders  in  Little  Things,” 


“  Black  Diamonds,”  “  Boys  and  Birds,”  “  Ocean  Gar¬ 
dens,”  etc. 

Dyer,  (Thomas  Henry,)  an  English  historian,  born 
in  London,  May  4,  1804.  He  published  a  “History  of 
Pompeii,”  (1849,)  “Life  of  Calvin,”  (1850,)  “History  of 
Modern  Europe,”  (1861,)  “  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,” 
(1865,)  “Ancient  Athens,”  (1873,)  etc.  Died  in  1888. 

Dyer,  (William,)  an  English  clergyman,  who,  in 
1662,  was  ejected  from  Cholesbury,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  for  nonconformity.  His  Sermons,  printed  in  1663- 
66,  are  said  to  resemble  the  style  of  Bunyan.  He  after¬ 
wards  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  Died  in  1696,  aged 
sixty. 

Dyherrn,  von,  fon  de'hSRn,  (Georg,)  a  German  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Glogau,  January  1,  1848.  He  studied  at 
Breslau,  intending  to  become  a  Protestant  minister,  but 
in  1875  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  published 
various  collections  of  verses  and  tales  of  merit.  He 
was  betrothed  to  the  novelist  the  Countess  of  Balles- 
trem.  Died  at  Rotenburg,  in  Lusatia,  September  29, 
1878. 

Dyke,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent  English  Puritan  divine, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  “On  Repentance,”  (1631,)  and  Ser¬ 
mons,  which  were  highly  praised  by  Bishop  Wilkins. 
Died  about  1614. 

Dykes,  (Rev.  John  Bacchus,)  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English 
musician  and  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  in  Hull 
in  March,  1823.  His  best-known  hymn-tunes  are 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  and  “Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
Soul.”  Died  January  22,  1876. 

Dy'mpnd,  (Jonathan,)  an  eminent  English  moralist 
and  writer,  born  at  Exeter  in  1796,  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  became  a  linen-draper  in  his 
native  city.  He  advocated  the  principles  of  peace  in 
an  able  work  entitled  an  “  Inquiry  into  the  Accordance 
of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,”  (1823.)  He 
also  wrote  “  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and 
on  the  Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  of 
Mankind,”  (1829,)  which  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  Commenting  on  this  work,  Professor  George 
Bush  remarks,  “  Whether  we  regard  the  soundness  and 
lucidness  of  his  reasonings,  the  temper,  candour,  and 
wisdom  of  his  conclusions,  the  elegance  of  his  style,  the 
felicity  of  his  illustrations,  or  the  singularly  excellent 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole,  the  Essays  of  Dymond 
are  entitled  to  rank  high  in  the  highest  class  of  ethical 
productions.”  (See  Preface  to  the  American  edition  of 
Dymond’s  “Essays,”  New  York,  1834.)  Died  in  1828. 

See  a  Review  of  Dymond’s  Essays,  by  Robert  Southey,  in  tha 

“Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1831,  vol.  xliv. ;  “Christian  Ex¬ 
aminer,”  vol.  xvni. ;  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Dzahabi,  dzlh'ha-bee,  or  Dzehebi,  (Ahmed,  £h'- 

med, )  a  famous  Arabian  historian  and  jurist,  bom  at 
Damascus  in  1275 ;  died  in  1347. 

Dzatee  or  Dzati,  dzi'tee,  surnamed  Roumi,  (ro o'- 

mee, )  a  Turkish  poet,  born  at  Carasi;  died  in  1546. 

Dzondi,  dzon'dee,  (Carl  Heinrich,)  a  German  med¬ 
ical  writer,  born  in  Saxony  in  1770;  died  in  1835. 


E. 


Eachard.  See  Echard. 

Eachard,  Stch'ard,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1636.  He  became  a  Fellow  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1658,  and  Master  of  the 
same  in  1675.  He  displayed  a  talent  for  ridicule  in  his 
works,  among  which  were  “  The  Ground  and  Occasions 
of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion  inquired 
into,”  (1670,)  and  a  “Dialogue  on  Hobbes’s  State  of 
Nature,”  (1672.)  “I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at 
ridicule,”  says  Dean  Swift,  “who  upon  grave  subjects 
were  perfectly  stupid ;  of  which  Dr.  Eachard  was  a  great 
instance.”  Died  in  1697. 

See  Thomas  Davies,  “  Life  of  J.  Eachard ;”  “  Biographia  Britan- 
nca.” 

Eadgar.  See  Edgar. 

Eadie,  ee'de,  (John,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  divine 
and  biblical  critic,  born  at  Alva,  in  the  county  of  Stir* 
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ling,  May  9,  1810.  He  published  several  popular 
works,  among  which  are  the  “  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,”  (6th 
edition,  1857*)  a  “Life  of  Dr.  Kitto,”  and  a  “Condensed 
Concordance  to  the  Scriptures,”  (20th  edition,  i860.) 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Mitchell  as  professor  of  biblical  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1843.  He  wa* 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow.  Died  June  3,  1876. 

Eadmer,  id'mer,  or  Edmer,  an  English  historian  and 
monk,  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  Bishop  Anselm. 
He  wrote  the  “Historia  Novorum,”  or  “History  of  h» 
own  Times”  from  1066  to  1122,  which  contains  valuable 
information,  and  the  “  Life  of  Anselm.”  He  was  elected 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  1120.  Died  about  1124. 

Eadmund.  See  Edmund. 

Eadred.  See  Edred. 

Eads,  eedz,  (James  Buchanan,)  an  American  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  May  23,  1820. 
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He  removed  in  1833  to  Saint  Louis.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  the  raising  of  sunken  steamers  on  the  West¬ 
ern  rivers,  he  invented  effective  appliances  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  1861  he  constructed  eight  iron-clad  and 
heavily-armed  river  steamers  for  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  finishing,  arming,  and  equipping  them  in  less 
than  one  hundred  days.  Later  he  built  several  iron 
war-vessels  with  turrets,  having  heavy  guns  managed  by 
steam.  He  also  constructed  the  celebrated  steel  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Louis,  (1867-74,)  and  after¬ 
wards  built  the  great  jetties  by  which  the  Southwest 
Pass,  or  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  deepened. 
Still  later  he  began  the  construction  of  a  ship-railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Died  Mar.  S,  1 887. 

Eagan,  e'gan,  (Charles  Patrick,)  an  American 
general,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1841.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1862,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army  in  1866.  Was  brigadier-  and  com¬ 
missary-general  during  the  war  of  1898,  and  was  tried 
by  court-martial  in  1899  for  remarks  derogatory  to 
General  Miles.  Was  suspended  for  six  years,  and 
later  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Eakins,  ee'kinz,  (Thomas,)  an  American  artist,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  July  25,  1844.  He  graduated  as  A.B. 
from  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  studied  art  in 
Paris,  under  Gerome,  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
with  Bonnat.  He  also  studied  sculpture  under  Dumont. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
drawing  and  painting  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Among  his  noted  pictures  are  “Dr.  Gross  in  his  Clinic,” 
“William  Rush  carving  an  Allegorical  Figure,”  “Lady 
Singing,”  “The  Chess-Players,”  “Mending  the  Net,” 
“The  Writing-Master,”  “The  Zither-Player,”  and  “A 
Study  of  Negroes.”  He  has  also  produced  many  por¬ 
traits,  small  sculptures,  sporting-pictures,  etc. 

Eames,  emz,  (Emma,)  prima  donna,  was  born  at 
Shanghai,  China,  of  American  parentage,  August  13, 
1867.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  at  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera  in  1889,  appeared  in  New  York  and 
London  in  1891,  and  has  since  sung  regularly  in  those 
cities.  She  was  married  in  1891  to  Julian  Story,  a 
French  painter. 

Eandi,  (Giuseppe  Antonio  Francesco  Giro¬ 
lamo,)  born  at  Saluces,  Piedmont,  in  1735,  became 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Turin  in  1788.  He  wrote  “  Elements  of  Geometry  and 
Physics,”  (1793,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1799. 

Eaque,  the  French  of  Abacus,  which  see. 

Earle,  erl,  (Alice  Morse,)  an  American  writer, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1853,  and 
married  to  Henry  Earle  in  1874.  She  is  a  member  of 
many  historical  societies,  literary  clubs,  etc.,  and  has 
written  much  on  the  colonial  customs  of  New  England, 
her  works  including  “  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,” 
“  Childhood  in  the  Colonies,”  etc. 

Earle,  erl,  (James,)  an  American  portrait-painter,  born 
in  Massachusetts,  studied  in  London.  Died  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  in  1796.  He  held  a  high  rank  among 
American  artists  of  his  time. 

Earle,  erl,  (John,)  an  English  bishop,  born  at  York 
in  1601,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1624,  and  became  chap¬ 
lain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  (afterwards  Charles  II.,) 
whom  he  followed  into  exile.  In  1662  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1663  transferred  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury.  He  wrote  a  popular  work  entitled  “  Micro- 
cosmograpny,”  a  delineation  of  character  and  manners, 
and  translated  into  Latin  the  “  Eikon  Basihke.” 
Died  in  1665. 

Earle,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman  and  phil¬ 
ologist,  was  born  at  Elston,  South  Devon,  January  29, 
1824.  He  became  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1876.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  are  “  The  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue,”  (1871,)  “Anglo-Saxon  Literature,”  (1884,) 
“  English  Prose  :  its  Elements,  History,  and  Usage,” 
(1890,)  “The  Psalter  of  1539,”  (1894,)  “A  Simple 
Grammar  of  English  now  in  Use,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Earle,  (Pliny,)  physician,  was  born  at  Leicester, 
Massachusetts,  December  31,  1809,  graduated  in 
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i  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (1837,) 
was  resident  physician  at  the  Frankford  Insane 
Asylum,  Philadelphia,  (1840-42,)  at  Bloomingdale, 
New  York,  (1844-49,)  and  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1864-85.) 
He  studied  the  methods  of  treating  the  insane  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  published  many  valuable  works  on 
the  subject.  Died  May  18,  1892. 

Earle,  (Thomas,)  an  American  writer  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1791.  He  practised  law  in  Philadelphia  for  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1837,  and  in 
1840  was  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Died  in  1849. 

Eailom,  er'lqm,  (Richard,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  engravers  of  his  time,  a  pupil  of  G.  B.  Cipriani, 
was  born  in  London  in  1743-  He  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed  as  a  mezzotinto  engraver.  Among  his 
master-pieces  is  “The  Royal  Academy.”  He  engraved 
the  works  of  many  Italian  and  Flemish  painters ;  he  also 
left  fruit-  and  flower-pieces,  after  Huysuin,  and  a  collection 
of  prints  after  Claude  Lorrain,  entitled  “Liber  Veritatis,” 
(3  vols.,  1777-1804.)  Died  in  1822. 

Early,  $r'le,  (John,)  an  eminent  American  divine. 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1785,  became  an  itinerant  preacher 
and  was  chosen  bishop  in  1854.  Died  November  5,  1873, 

Early,  (Jural  A.,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  3, 1816,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837.  He 
commanded  a  division  of  General  Lee’s  army  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July  2-3,  1863.  In  July,  1864,  he  invaded  Mary¬ 
land,  and  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  on  a  raid  to  Chambers- 
burg,  which  they  burned.  Having  moved  his  army  back 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  was  defeated  by  Sheridan 
on  the  Opequan  Creek  and  at  Fisher’s  Hill  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  September.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1864, 
he  surprised  the  Union  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  the 
absence  of  General  Sheridan  ;  but  the  latter,  arriving 
later,  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  the  war  he  prac¬ 
tised  law.  Died  March  2,  1894. 

East,  (Alfred,)  an  English  landscape  painter, 
born  at  Ketterling,  December  15,  1849. 

East,  (Sir  Edward  Hyde,)  an  Englisn  jurist,  born 
about  1764,  published  “King’s  Bench  Reports,  1800- 
1812,”  which  are  highly  commended,  and  another  excel¬ 
lent  legal  production,  entitled  “  Pleas  of  the  Crown,” 
(1803.)  Died  in  1847. 

East'lake,  (Sir  Charles  Lock,)  an  eminent  English 
historical  painter,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1793.  He  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Fuseli  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  visited 
Italy  and  Greece  about  1818,  after  which  he  passed  some 
years  in  Rome.  In  1828  he  produced  a  remarkable  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Pilgrims  to  Rome  first  coming  in  Sight  of  the 
Holy  City.”  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in 
1830,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850.  His 
picture  of  “  Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem”  was  greatly 
admired  for  a  union  of  refinement  with  earnest  religious 
feeling.  He  has  enriched  the  literature  of  art  with  valu¬ 
able  works,  among  which  are  a  version  of  Goethe’s 
“Theory  of  Colours,”  (1840,)  and  “Materials  for  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Oil-Painting,”  (1847.)  Died  December  24,  1865. 

Eastlake,  (Elizabeth  Rigby,)  Lady,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1849.  Among 
her  works  are  “  Letters  from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic, 
(1841,)  and  “Livonian  Tales.” 

East'man,  (Charles  G.,)  an  American  poet  anc, 
journalist,  born  in  Oxford  county,  Maine,  in  1816.  He 
became  about  1846  editor  of  the  “Vermont  Patriot,” 
published  at  Montpelier,  and  produced  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1848.  Died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1861. 

Eastman,  (Julia  Arabella,)  an  American  author, 
the  daughter  of  a  Congregationalist  minister,  was  born 
in  Fulton,  New  York,  July  17,  1837.  She  became  a 
successful  teacher  and  writer  of  stories  for  the  young. 
Among  them  are  “  Short  Comings  and  Long  Goings,” 
(1870,)  “Beulah  Romney,”  (1872,)  “Striking  for  the 
Right,”  (1873,)  “Young  Rick,”  (1876,)  etc. 

Eastman,  (Mary  Henderson,)  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Warrenton,  Virginia,  about  1818.  She  pub- 

( B^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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lished,  besides  other  works,  “  Romance  of  Indian  Life,” 
(1852,)  and  “Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin,”  designed  as  a  reply 
to  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

East/wick,  (Edward  B.,)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  in  Berkshire  in  1814.  He  was  employed  in  India 
as  interpreter  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
About  1845  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  the  College  of  Haileybury,  England.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Dry  Leaves  from  Young  Egypt,” 
(1849,)  a  version  of  “  Gulistan,”  from  the  Persian,  (1852,) 
“  Lights  of  Canopus,”  (1854,)  and  a  version  of  “  The  Four 
Dervishes,”  a  Persian  tale.  Died  July  16,  1883. 

Eaton,  ee't<?n,  (Amos,)  a  distinguished  American 
naturalist,  born  in  1777,  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
studied  law  in  early  life,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  about 
1828,  at  Troy,  New  York,  he  was  appointed  principal  and 
senior  professor,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1842.  He  published  a  text-book  on  botany,  which  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  an  “  Index  to  the  Geology 
of  the  Northern  States,”  and  other  scientific  works.  By 
his  writings  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  natural  science  he 
did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Eaton,  (Daniel  Cady,)  an  American  botanist,  a 
grandson  of  Amos  Eaton,  was  born  at  Fort  Gratiot, 
Michigan,  September  12,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1857,  studied  botany  in  the  scientific  school 
of  Harvard,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  professor  of  botany 
in  Yale.  His  published  writings  are  chiefly  on  the 
ferns.  Died  June  29,  1895. 

Eaton,  (Dorman  Bridgeman,)  was  born  at  Hard¬ 
wick,  Vermont,  June  27,  1823.  He  became  active  in 
civil  service  reform,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  1873-75  and  1883-86.  Author 
of  “Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain”  and  “The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Movement  in  New  York,”  and  editor  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  “Kent’s  Commentaries.”  Died 
December  23,  1899. 

Eaton,  (John,)  educator,  was  born  at  Sutton, 
New  Hampshire,  December  5,  1829.  He  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  1856-59, 
served  in  the  civil  war,  and  became  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  state  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Tennessee  1867-69,  commissioner  United  States  bu¬ 
reau  of  education  1871-86,  president  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  College  1895,  and  inspector  of  education  for  Porto 
Rico  1898.  Wrote  “  The  Mormons  of  To-Day,”  etc. 

Eaton,  (Joseph  O.,)  an  American  painter  of  fig¬ 
ure-subjects,  portraits,  and  landscapes,  in  oil  and  in 
water-colours.  He  was  born  in  1829;  died  1875. 

Eaton,  (William,)  an  American  soldier,  born  in 
Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1764.  He  was  sent  as  con- 
8U^  *°.  Tunis  I79^>  and  was  involved  in  a  series  of 
negotiations  and  disputes,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
ability  and  courage.  After  hostilities  had  begun  between 
the  United  States  and  Tripoli  in  1801,  he  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  revolutionize  Tripoli  by  means  of  an  army  which 
he  commanded ;  but  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1805  rendered 
his  attempt  abortive.  Died  in  1811. 

Eaton,  ( W illiam  W.,)  a  noted  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician,  born  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  October  11, 
1816,  studied  law  with  Judge  Waldo,  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  early 
became  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  section.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  in 
1847  and  in  1848,  and  in  1850  was  chosen  State  Senator. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  from 
*853  to  1875  he  frequently  represented  that  city  in  the 
State  legislature.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  “peace  Democrat.”  He  succeeded  ex-Gover- 
nor  Buckingham  to  the  United  States  Senate,  (1875- 
188 1 ,)  and  in  1883-85  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  Died  in  1898. 

Ebben,  Sb'b?n,  or  Ebbon,  gb'bpn,  a  German  monk 
of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a  «  Life  of  Otho,  Bishon 
of  Bamberg.”  *  *  P 

Ebbesen,  Sb'beh-sen,  (Niels,  or  Nicholas,)  a  Danish 
patriot,  who  took  arms  against  Count  Gerard,  a  petty 


tyrant,  whom  he  killed.  Fie  afterwards  defeated  the 
army  of  Gerard,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  action,  in  1340. 

Eb'bon,  [Fr.  pron.  {f'b&N',]  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
about  775  a.d.  He  became  Bishop  of  Rheims  in  816, 
and  aided  Lothaire  in  rebellion  against  Louis  le  Debon* 
naire.  Died  in  851. 

E'bed  Je'su,  a  Syrian  writer,  who  became  Nestorian 
Bishop  of  Nisibis  about  1290.  Died  in  1318.  Among 
his  numerous  works  is  “  The  Book  of  the  Pearl,”  a  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Ebel,  a'bel,  (Hermann  Wilhelm,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Berlin,  May  10,  1820,  was  educated  in 
languages  and  music  at  Halle  and  Berlin  under  Boeckh, 
Marx,  and  Pott,  graduating  in  1842.  He  made  special 
studies  of  the  Celtic,  Slavic,  and  Persian  languages,  and 
became  professor  of  comparative  philology  at  Berlin. 
He  left  many  learned  contributions  to  linguistic  science, 
and  especially  to  Celtic  philology.  Died  at  Misdroy, 
August  19,  1875. 

Ebel,  a'b$l,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  geolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Zullichau  in  1764.  He  wrote  a  popular 
“Guide  to  Travellers  in  Switzerland,”  (1793,)  an  abls 
treatise  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  (“Ueber  den  Ban 
der  Erde  in  den  Alpen-Gebirgen,”  1808,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1830. 

Ebel,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  writer,  born  in 
1592;  died  in  1627. 

Ebel,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  German  divine,  born  at 
Passenheim,  March  4,  1784.  He  became  pastor  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  sect  or  community  of 
religious  mystics  known  as  “Mucker”  (or  hypocrites) 
and  Ebelians.  The  grossest  immoralities  were  charged 
against  these  people,  but  in  all  probability  the  charges 
are  not  well  founded.  He  died  at  Ludwigsburg,  August 
18,  1861. 

Ebeling,  a'beh-ling',  (Christoph  Daniel,)  a  German 
historian  and  scholar,  born  in  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  in 
1741,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  history  and  of 
Greek  at  Hamburg.  His  principal  work  is  a  valuable 
“History  and  Geography  of  North  America,”  (7  vols., 
1796-1816.)  Died  in  1817. 

Ebelmen,  k'bfil'mdN',  (Jacques  Joseph,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  born  at  Beaume-les-Dames  in  1814.  He 
became  professor  of  docimacy  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines 
in  1845.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  an  engineer  of  the 
first  class,  and  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Sevres,  the  products  of  which  he  raised  to  a  higher  state 
of  perfection.  He  wrote  for  the  “Annales  des  Mines” 
ana  “  Annales  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie”  many  treatises, 
among  which  was  one  “  On  the  Decomposition  of  Rocks,” 
(1848.)  He  died  in  1852,  a  few  days  after  he  had  been 
appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  mines. 

See  M.  Chevrhul,  “Notice  sur  Ebelmen,”  1855;  “Nouvellc 
Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Eber,  a'ber,  [Lat.  Ebe'rus,]  (Paul,)  a  German  Prot¬ 
estant  theologian,  born  at  Ritzingen  in  1511,  was  a  friend 
of  Melanchthon,  with  whom  he  attended  the  Conference 
of  Worms  in  1541.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Wittenberg  in  1556,  and  wrote,  among  other  works, 
(in  Latin,)  an  “  Exposition  of  the  Gospels,”  and  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews,”  (1561.)  Died  in  1569. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Eruditorum Balthasar  Menz,  “Oratio 
de  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  P.  Eberi,”  1581;  G.  H.  Sixt,  “P.  Eber, 
der  Schuler,  Freund  und  Amtsgenosse  der  Reformato*en,”  1843. 

Eb'er-ard,  a  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  ob¬ 
tained  about  845  a.d.  the  duchy  of  Friuli,  then  one  of 
the  most  important  fiefs  of  Italy.  He  was  the  father  of 
Berenger,  King  of  Italy. 

Eberhard,  a'bijr-haRt'  or  Sb'^r-haRp,  (August  Gott* 
lob,)  a  German  savant  and  writer,  born  at  Belzig,  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  1769.  Among  his  prose  works  are  stories  entitled 
“Ferdinand  Werner,”  (1802,)  and  “Hannchen  and  the 
Chickens,”  which  had  a  great  success.  His  poem  “  The 
First  Man  and  the  Earth”  (“  Der  erste  Mensch  und  die 
Erde,”  1828)  is  praised  for  its  noble  style.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.  ” 

Eberhard,  (Christoph,)  a  German  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  in  1655  ;  died  in  1730. 

Eberhard,  (Johann  August,)  a  German  philosopher 
and  elegant  writer,  born  at  Halberstadt  in  1739.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1772  an  “Apology  for  Socrates,”  which  exercised 
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great  influence  in  the  propagation  of  that  theological  sys¬ 
tem  popularly  known  as  neology  or  rationalism.  This 
work  was  severely  criticised  by  Lessing  and  others,  and 
hindered  Eberhard’s  advancement  in  the  Church.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Halle  in  1778.  In 
philosophy  he  was  a  staunch  partisan  of  Leibnitz,  and 
an  adversary  of  Kantism.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  “History  of  Philosophy,”  (1788,)  and  a  “Dictionary 
of  German  Synonyms,”  (6  vols.,  1793-1802,)  which  was 
universally  adfmired.  Died  in  1809. 

Eberbard,  (Konrad,)  a  distinguished  German  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Hindelang  in  1768.  He  became  professor 
of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  Munich  in  1816.  Among 
his  works  are  “Leda  and  the  Swan,”  and  a  statue  of 
Saint  Michael.  Died  at  Munich  in  1859. 

Eb'er-hard  or  Evrard  de  Bethune,  a  Flemish 
grammarian  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar. 

Eberhard  im  Bart,  a'ber-haRt'  im  baRt,  (i.e.,  Eber- 
hard  THE  Bearded,)  the  first  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg, 
was  born  December  2,  1445.  He  was  a  son  of  Count 
Ludwig  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  countship  in  1457. 
Dissolute  in  early  life,  his  character  gradually  underwent 
a  marked  elevation.  In  1477  he  founded  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  Later  he  reconstructed  the  constitution 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  1488  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
forming  the  Swabian  League.  In  1495  he  received  the 
title  of  duke.  Died  at  Tubingen,  February  25,  1496. 
He  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  Wiirtemberg  as  the 
father  of  his  country. 

Eberl,  a'berl,  (Anton,)  an  Austrian  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Vienna  in  1766.  He  produced  “La 
Marchande  de  Modes,”  (1787,)  and  other  operas,  “Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe,”  a  melodrama,  (1794,)  etc.  Died 
March  11,  1807. 

Eberlc,  a'ber-l$h,  (Adam,)  a  German  painter,  born 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1805;  died  at  Rome  in  1832. 

Eb'?r-le,  (John,)  an  American  medical  writer,  born 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1788,  graduated  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1809.  He  published 
about  1822  a  “Treatise  on  Therapeutics,”  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  establishing  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  professor  in  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1838. 

Eberlin,  a'ber-leen',  (Daniel,)  a  German  musician, 
born  at  Nuremberg  about  1630.  He  became  succes¬ 
sively  soldier,  chapel-master,  and  banker.  Died  at  Cas¬ 
ed  in  1685. 

Eberlin,  (Johann  Ernst,)  a  German  musician  and 
composer  of  sacred  music,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1702;  died 
in  1762. 

Ebers,  a'bers,  (Emil,)  a  German  painter,  distinguished 
for  humour  and  comic  talent,  was  born  at  Breslau  in 
1807.  Among  his  subjects  are  smugglers,  outlaws,  etc. 

Ebers,  (Georg,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at  Berlin, 
March  1,  1837,  was  educated  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1870  became  professor  of  Egyptology  at  Leipsic. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “  An  Egyptian  Prin¬ 
cess,”  (1864,)  “Scientific  Journey  to  Egypt,”  (1869-70,) 
“Through  Goshen  to  Sinai,”  (1872,)  an  able  treatise  on 
the  “Papyrus  Ebers,”  (2  vols.,  1872,)  “Uarda,”  (1877,) 
a  very  successful  romance,  “Egypt,  Descriptive,  Histori¬ 
cal,  and  Picturesque,”  (1878,)  “The  Burgomaster’s 
Wife;  a  Tale,”  (1882,)  “Cleopatra,”  (1894,)  “In 
the  Fire  of  the  Forge,”  (1895,)  etc.  A  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  completely  disabled  him  from  walk¬ 
ing,  and  from  active  study  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
greatly  stimulated  his  productivity  as  a  novelist. 
Died  August  8,  1898. 

Ebersberger,  a'bers-b6RG'$r,  or  Ebersperger, 
a'bers-pSRG^r,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  engraver 
of  maps,  born  at  Lichtenau  in  1695  ;  died  in  1760. 

Eberstein,  von,  fon  a'ber-stln',  (Wilhelm  Lud¬ 
wig,)  Baron,  a  German  metaphysical  philosopher,  born 
in  1762;  died  in  1805. 

Ebert,  a'bSRt,  (Adolf,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at 
Cassel,  June  1,  1820.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  Leipsic, 
Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and  held  professorships  of  Ro¬ 
mance  literature  in  Marbu*g  and  Leipsic.  Besides 


writings  on  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  English,  and 
Romance  literatures,  he  wrote  “Allgemeine  Geschichte 
der  Litteratur  des  Mittelalters,”  (1874-80.)  Died,  1890. 

Ebert,  a'b§Rt,  (Friedrich  Adolph,)  a  distinguished 
German  bibliographer,  born  at  Taucha,  near  Leipsic,  in 
1791.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Dresden  in  1828.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a 
“Life  of  Napoleon,”  (1817,)  and  a  “Universal  Biblio¬ 
graphic  Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,  1820-30.)  Died  in  1834. 

Ebert,  (Johann  Arnold,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1723.  He  was  for  a  long  time  professor 
in  the  Carolinum  of  Brunswick.  His  German  version 
of  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts”  (1790-95)  is  praised  by 
Guizot.  He  translated  other  English  works,  and  wrote 
lyric  verses  of  some  merit.  Died  in  1795. 

Ebert,  (Johann  Jakor,)  a  German  philosopher,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1737,  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Wittenberg.  He  published  “Principles  of  Practical 
Philosophy,”  (1784,)  and  other  works  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  Died  in  1805. 

Ebert,  (Theodor,)  a  German  Hebraist,  who  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  works.  Died  in  1630. 

Ebert,  von,  fon  a'b$Rt,  (Karl  Egon,)  an  Austrian 
poet,  born  at  Prague,  June  5,  1801.  He  wrote  some 
prose  works,  many  epic  and  lyric  pieces,  and  a  large 
number  of  dramas.  Died  in  Prague,  October  24,  1882. 

Eberus,  (Paul.)  See  Eber. 

Eberwein.  See  Ebroin. 

E'bi-on,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  E'bionites,  a 
sect  of  heretics  who  existed  in  the  East  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  They  rejected  the  New  Testament  and  observed 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  professed  to  be  Christians.  Origen 
and  some  others,  however,  derive  the  name  of  Ebionites 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  “  poor.” 

See  Matter,  “  Histoire  du  Gnosticisme.” 

Eble,  Sb'li',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French 
genera],  born  in  Lorraine  in  1758.  As  general  of  bri¬ 
gade,  he  directed  the  sieges  of  Ypres,  Nieuwpoort,  Bois- 
le-Duc,  etc.  He  was  made  a  general  of  division  in 
1793.  In  1795  he  made  the  campaign  of  the  Palatinate, 
under  Moreau,  and  in  1800  commanded  the  artillery  at 
the  victory  of  Plohenlinden.  In  the  Russian  campaign 
of  1812  he  was  chief  commandant  of  the  pontoon-train, 
and  rendered  great  services  at  the  passage  of  the  Bere¬ 
zina,  w'here  it  is  said  Bonaparte  was  saved  by  his  energy 
and  skill.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  exposure 
on  this  occasion,  just  as  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  artillery  of  the 
grand  army. 

Ebn.  See  Ibn. 

Ebn-Koteybah.  See  Ibn-Koteybah. 

Ebner,  Sb'ner,  (Erasmus,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1511,  was  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon.  He 
wrote  Latin  epigrams  which  were  printed  with  those  of 
Melanchthon,  and  discovered  that  cadmium  and  copper 
fused  together  produce  brass.  Died  in  1577. 

Ebner-Eschenbach,  (Marie,)  Baroness  von, 
an  Austrian  novelist,  was  born  at  Zdislavic,  Moravia, 
in  1830.  She  made  an  earnest  but  unsuccessful  effort 
to  reform  the  German  theatre,  and  recorded  her  dis¬ 
appointments  in  the  story,  “  Ein  Spatgeborener,” 
(1873.)  Others  of  her  works  are  “  Bozena,”  ( 1876,) 
“  Aphorismen,”  (1880,)  “  Lotti  Uhrmacherin,” 

(1886,)  etc. 

Eboli,  §b'o-lee  or  a'bo-lee,  (Ana  de  Mendoza — d*t 
m£n-do'th&,)  Princess  of,  a  Spanish  lady,  born  about 
1 535  or  1540,  became  the  wife  of  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva, 
Prince  of  Eboli.  She  was,  it  is  said,  the  mistress  of  Philip 
II.,  and  was  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Antonio 
Perez  in  the  assassination  of  Escovedo.  She  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  1579  and  imprisoned,  but  was  soon  released. 

Ebrard,  a'bR^Rt,  (Johann  Heinrich  August,)  a 
prominent  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Er¬ 
langen  in  1818.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Erlangen  in  1847.  He  edited  a  review  called  “Ihe 
Future  of  the  Church,”  (1845-47,)  and  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “  Christian  Dogmatics,”  (2  vols.,  1852,)  and 
“The  Divine  and  Human  ( Gottmettschl ichkeit)  in  Chris- 
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tjanity,”  (1844.)  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  He  was  from  1851  to  1861  preacher  and  coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  Consistory  at  Spire.  Died  July  23,  1888. 

Eb're-mar,  written  also  Evermer,  third  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  born  near  Therouanne.  He  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  in  1103.  Died  after  1122. 

E'broin,  [Lat.  Ebroi'nus,]  written  also  Eberwein. 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  Frank,  was  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  Clotaire  III.  (King  of  Neustria)  and  under  Theo- 
doric  III.  He  was  killed  in  681  a.d. 

Ebu.  See  Aboo. 

Ebu-Beker.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Ebu-Thalib.  See  Aboo-TAlib. 

Ecatarina.  See  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia. 

Ecbert.  See  Egbert. 

Eccard.  See  Eckhart. 

Eccard,  (Johannes,)  a  German  composer  of  sacred 
music,  born  at  Miihlhausen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1553.  Some 
of  his  hymns  and  chorals  are  still  in  use.  Died  in  1611. 

Eccelino  da  Romano.  See  Romano. 

Ecchelensis.  See  Echellensis. 

Eccius.  See  Eck. 

Eccles,  £k'klz,  (Ambrose,)  an  Irish  critic,  published 
editions  of  “  Cymbeline,”  “  King  Lear,”  and  the  “  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,”  with  copious  notes  and  critical  essays 
on  these  dramas  by  himself  and  others.  Died  in  1809. 

Eccles,  fik'klz,  (John,)  an  excellent  English  musical 
composer,  set  some  of  Congreve’s  songs  to  music,  with 
a  success  that  gained  great  applause.  Died  in  1735. 

Eccles,  (Solomon,)  an  English  musician,  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1618;  died  in  1683. 

Ecgberht  or  Ecgbert.  See  Egbert. 

idchard,  4'shtR',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Dominican  friar, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1644,  wrote  a  work  on  the  authors  who 
had  been  members  of  his  order,  entitled  “Scriptores 
Ordinis  Prsedicatorum  recensiti,”  (1721,)  which  is  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1724* 

Echard,  etch'gird,  (Rev.  Lawrence,)  an  English  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  Suffolk  about  1670,  obtained  Alford  and 
other  livings  in  Suffolk.  He  is  the  author  of  a  “  General 
Ecclesiastical  History,”  (1702,)  and  of  a  ‘‘History  of 
England  to  1688,”  (3  vols.,  1707-18,)  which  was  once 
quite  popular,  but  has  ceased  to  be  read  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Rapin.  Died  in  1730. 

Echegary,  (Jose,)  a  Spanish  dramatist,  born  at 
Madrid  in  1832.  He  was  at  first  a  professor  of 
physics,  but  after  1874  devoted  himself  to  play-writing, 
producing  over  thirty  plays,  of  which  the  one  entitled 
“  Folly  or  Saintliness”  is  the  most  esteemed. 

Ech-el-len'ais,  (Abraham,)  a  learned  Maronite,  born 
at  Eckel,  Syria.  After  professing  Syriac  and  Arabic  at 
Rome,  he  came  to  Paris  about  1630  to  assist  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Le  Jay’s  Polyglot  Bible,  and  received  the  title  of 
interpreter  to  the  king.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1653. 
He  wrote  an  “Oriental  Chronicle,”  and  translated  sev¬ 
eral  works  from  the  Arabic.  Died  in  1664. 

Eckeverri,  de,  di  £tch  S-vSr-ree',  sometimes  written 
Etekeverri,  (Juan,)  the  most  famous  of  the  Basque 
poets,  born  at  Tafalla,  in  Navarre,  about  1550,  wrote  the 
“  Mvsteries  of  the  Faith,”  and  other  religious  poems. 

Echeverria,  i-chi-v£R-Ree'i,  (Esteban,)  a  South 
American  poet,  born  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1809.  He 
wrote  “Consuelos,”  (1834,)  “  Rimas,”  (1837,)  “Guitarra,” 
(1842,)  etc.  His  “Insurreccion  del  Sud”  (1849)  caused 
his  banishment  by  the  tyrant  Rosas  to  Montevideo,  where 
he  died  in  1851. 

E-ekid'na,  [Gr.  ’E^idvo,]  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Tartarus,  represented  as  a  monster,  half 
woman  and  half  serpent,  was  the  mother  of  the  Chimaera, 
Cerberus,  the  Sphinx,  and  other  monsters. 

Echinus,  (Sebastian.)  See  Erizzo. 

E-ehl'on,  [’~ExLUV>\  a  Greek  painter  and  statuary,  whc 
lived  about  350  B.C.,  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the  great 
painters,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero. 

E'-eho,  [Gr.  a  nymph  of  classic  mythology,  and 

an  attendant  of  Juno,  was  called  a  daughter  of  the  Air. 
The  poets  feigned  that  Juno,  offended  by  her  unruly 
tongue,  changed  her  into  an  echo,  and  ordained  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  speak  until  another  had  spoken, 


nor  be  silent  after  another  had  spoken  to  her.  She  was 
disappointed  in  her  love  of  Narcissus,  and  pined  away 
until  nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Eck,  Sk,  Eckius,  Sk'ke-tis,  or  Eccius,  Echius,  a'ke- 
fts,  (Johann,)  a  German  theologian,  famous  as  an  able 
antagonist  of  Luther,  was  born  at  Eck,  in  Suabia,  in  i486. 
He  became  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Ingolstadt 
In  1519  he  disputed  against  Luther  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1530  was  chosen,  with  others,  to  controvert  the  Lutheran 
Confession  of  Faith  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  wrote 
a  “  Manual  of  Controversy,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1543- 

Eck  or  Eckius,  (Leonard,)  a  German  jurist,  born 
in  1480,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
employed  by  Charles  V.  Died  at  Munich  in  1550. 

Eck,  van,  vtn  £k,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born 
at  Arnheim.  He  became  professor  of  civil  and  modern 
law  at  Utrecht  in  1692.  He  wrote  “Principles  of  Civil 
Law,”  (“  Principia  Juris  Civilis,”  1689,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1732. 

Eckard.  See  Eckhard  and  Eckhart. 

Eckard,  Sk'kiRt,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a  German  por¬ 
trait-painter  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Hamburg  in 
1769 ;  died  in  1794. 

Eckardt,  Sk'art,  (Julius,)  a  Russian -German  author, 
born  at  Volmar,  in  Livonia,  August  1,  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  Dorpat,  Saint  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  and 
became  a  lawyer.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  “Die  baltischen  Provinzen  Russlands,”  “  Jung- 
russisch  und  Altlivlandisch,”  “Berlin  und  Petersburg,” 
and  a  “History  of  Livonia  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
He  is  one  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  Russian  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Eckart,  (Dietrich  Gotthard,)  a  German  jurist, 
born  at  Eilenburg  in  1696 ;  died  in  1760. 

Eckartskausen,  von,  fon  Sk'kiRts-hSw'z^n,  (Karl,) 
a  German  writer,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1752,  became  aulic 
councillor  at  Munich.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“  God  is  the  Purest  Love,”  (“  Gott  ist  die  reinste  Liebe,” 
1784,)  which  had  great  success.  Died  in  1803. 

Eckermann,  Sk'ker-min',  (Johann  Peter,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur,  born  at  Winsen,  Hanover,  in  1792.  He 
published  in  1821  a  volume  of  poems,  which  procured 
for  him  the  friendship  of  Goethe,  and  he  co-operated 
with  that  author  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
at  Weimar.  In  1832-33  he  published  the  posthumous 
works  of  Goethe,  in  accordance  with  his  last  will.  His 
“  Conversations  with  Goethe”  ( “  Gesprache  mit  Gothe,” 
3  vols.,  1836-48)  has  been  translated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1836;  Brockhaus, 
“Conversations-Lexikon.’ 

Eckersberg,  dk'kers-bSRG',  (Christoph  Wilhelm,) 
an  eminent  Danish  painter,  born  in  Holstein  about  1782, 
studied  in  Paris  and  Italy.  He  painted  history,  por¬ 
traits,  and  marine  pieces  with  great  success.  Among 
his  works  is  “The  Death  of  Balder.”  Died  in  1853. 

Eck'ert,  (Carl  Anton  Florian,)  a  Prussian  mu¬ 
sician,  composer,  and  conductor,  born  at  Potsdam,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1820.  He  produced  “  William  of  Orange,”  and 
other  operas,  and  in  1869  became  director  of  the  court 
opera  at  Berlin.  Died  October  14,  1879. 

Eckert,  (Thomas  Thompson,)  telegrapher,  was 
born  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  April  23,  1825.  He 
learned  telegraphy  and  rose  in  position  until  he  became, 
during  the  civil  war,  superintendent  of  the  military 
telegraph,  with  rank  of  major  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of  war  1864-66, 
and  subsequently  served  as  general  superintendent 
and  president  of  several  telegraph  companies  until 
1881,  when  he  became  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
He  was  elected  president  and  general  manager  of  this 
company  in  1892. 

Eck'ford,  (Henry,)  a  distinguished  naval  architect, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1775.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  shipbuilder  in  Quebec,  and  in  1796  established  him¬ 
self  in  business  in  New  York.  He  was  soon  distinguished 
for  the  superiority  of  his  vessels  in  strength  and  speed, 
and  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was  employed 
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by  the  government  to  furnish  fleets  for  the  lakes.  He 
afterwards  built  many  vessels  of  war  for  foreign  nations, 
established  a  professorship  of  naval  architecture  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  and  in  1831  accepted  the  appointment 
of  naval  constructor  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Died  at 
Constantinople,  November  12,  1832. 

See  Hhnry  Howe,  “Lives  of  Eminent  American  Mechanics,” 
etc.,  1847. 

Eckhard,  Sk'h&Rt,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German 
philologist,  born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1723,  wrote  many 
literary  treatises.  Died  in  1794. 

Eckhard,  (Johann  Georg.)  See  Eckhart. 

Eckhard,  (Tobias,)  a  German  Hellenist,  born  at  De- 
litzsch  in  1558;  died  in  1652. 

Eckhard,  (Tobias,)  a  distinguished  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Jiiterbock,  Saxony,  in  1662.  He  was  rector 
of  the  Academy  of  Quedlinburg.  He  published  (in  Latin) 
a  treatise  on  logic,  “Ars  Rationis,”  (1714,)  “Technica 
Sacra,”  (1716,)  a  treatise  on  philosophy,  (1717,)  “Testi¬ 
monies  to  Christ  by  those  who  were  not  Christians,” 
(1725,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1737. 

See  C.  H.  Eckhard,  “Vita  T.  Eckhardi,”  1739. 

Eckhart  or  Eckhard,  von,  fon  Sk'hiRt,  written  also 
Eccard  and  Eckard,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Duingenin  1674.  Through  the  influence 
of  Leibnitz  he  obtained  a  chair  of  history  at  Helmstedt  in 
1706.  He  succeeded  Leibnitz  as  librarian  at  Hanover. 
To  escape  his  creditors  he  retired  to  Cologne,  where  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  librarian  and  counsellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Wiirtz- 
burg.  He  was  author  of  several  Latin  histories,  which 
are  valued  for  research  and  criticism,  viz.,  a  “  History  of 
the  Princes  of  Upper  Saxony,”  (1722,)  “History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  (“Corpus  historicum  medii  Atvi,”  1723,) 
and  a  work  “  On  the  Origin  of  the  Germans,”  (“  Dc 
Origine  Germanorum,”  1750.)  Died  in  1730. 

Eckhart,  Sk'hirt,  (Johannes,  or  Heinrich,)  known 
as  Meister  Eckhart,  (“the  Master  Eckhart,”)  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  German  speculative  mystics.  He  was 
born  about  1250;  but  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  Dominican,  and  a  professor  of  theology  at  Paris. 
He  was  called  to  Rome  in  1302,  and  was  made  Provin¬ 
cial  of  Saxony  in  1304,  and  Vicar-General  of  Bohemia 
in  1307.  He  later  preached  in  Cologne  and  Strasburg, 
and  in  1327  was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  at 
Cologne,  where  he  conditionally  recanted  certain  alleged 
errors  in  his  theology.  He  died  about  1328.  His  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  very  profound  Christian  pantheism,  consistent 
and  logical,  and  wrought  out  with  great  ingenuity.  The 
best  account  of  him  and  of  his  writings  (of  which  only  the 
Sermons  and  some  tractates  remain)  is  Lasson’s  “  Meister 
Eckhart,”  (1868.) 

Eckhel,  Sk'hel,  (Joseph  Hilary,)  a  pre-eminent 
Austrian  numismatist,  born  at  Enzersfeld  in  1737,  en¬ 
tered  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Having  made  extensive  re¬ 
searches  in  Italy  and  attained  great  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  he  was  appointed,  in  1774,  director 
of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  antiquities.  In  1775  he  published  an  excellent 
work  on  medals,  entitled  “  Numi  Veteres.”  His  capital 
work  is  “Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum,”  (8  vols.,  1792- 
98,)  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  science  of  numismatics, 
which  the  perfection  of  the  plan,  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
searches,  and  the  soundness  of  the  criticism  render  per¬ 
haps  the  best  work,  on  the  whole,  which  is  to  be  found 
on  that  subject.  Died  in  1798. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  Aubin 
Louis  Millin,  “Notice  historique  sur  J.  H.  Eckhel,”  Paris,  *798; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Eckhof,  Sk'hof,  (Conrad,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
German  actors,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1720.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  tragedy,  and  was  called  “  the  Garrick  of  Ger¬ 
many.”  He  produced  “The  Desert  Isle,”  and  other 
comedies.  Died  in  1778. 

Eckhout.  See  Eeckhout. 

Eckiniilil,  Prince  of.  See  Davoust. 

Eckstein,  £k'stln,  (Ernst,)  a  humorous  German 
writer  and  poet,  was  born  at  Giessen,  February  6,  1845. 
He  published  “Schach  der  Konigin,”  (1870,)  “  Pariser 
Silhouetten,”  (1873,)  “Guttae  in  Lapidem,”  (1880,)  and 
“Prusias,”  (1883,)  a  historical  romance.  His  “Der 


Besuch  im  Career”  in  1883  had  gone  through  fifty-one 
editions. 

ficluse.  See  L£cluse. 

ficluse  des  Loges,  de  P,  deh  l^kliiz'  d&  lozh,  (Pierrr 
Mathurin,)  born  at  Falaise,  France,  in  1715,  was  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on 
his  edition  of  Sully’s  “Memoirs.”  Died  about  178^, 
fScolampade.  See  CEcolampadius. 

Ec-pkan'tI-des,[’EK^avTi(b7f,]an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
who  lived  about  450  b.c.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Ecquevilly,  d,  dSk'vel'ye',  (Armand  Francois,) 
Count  and  Marquis,  a  French  general,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  of  Champagne  in  1747.  He  emigrated  in 
1791,  and  served  under  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  as  quarter¬ 
master-general  of  cavalry,  in  1794.  Returning  to  France 
with  the  king,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1814, 
and  marquis  in  1820.  Died  in  1830. 

Ed'dy,  (Henry  Turner,)  engineer,  was  born  at 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  June  9,  1844.  He  held 
professorships  at  Cornell,  Princeton,  and  Cincinnati 
till  1890,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati.  He  became  president  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  1891-94  ;  and  was 
professor  of  mechanics  and  engineering,  University  of 
Minnesota,  after  1894.  He  was  author  of  several 
works  on  engineering  subjects. 

Eddy,  (Mary  Baker  Glover,)  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  Science,  was  born  at  Bow,  New 
Hampshire.  She  was  twice  married,  and  began  ad¬ 
vocating  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Science  in  1867. 
She  organized  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  at 
Boston  in  1879,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1881, 
founded  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College  at 
Boston  in  1881,  and  issued  the  “  Christian  Science 
Journal”  in  1883.  She  has  written  “Science  and 
Health,”  and  other  works  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
Science. 

Eddy,  (Richard,)  Universalist  minister  and  pro¬ 
hibitionist,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
June  21,  1828.  He  has  edited  the  “  Universalist 
Quarterly  Review”  and  “  Universalist  Register,”  and 
written  “History  of  Universalism  in  America,” 
“Alcohol  in  History,”  “  Alcohol  in  Society,”  etc. 

Edelinok,  Sd'$l-ink  or  a'deh-link',  (Gerard,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Flemish  engraver,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1649,  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  received  the  title 
of  engraver  to  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “The  Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael,  the 
“  Crucifixion,”  after  Lebrun,  the  “  Virgin,”  after  Guido, 
“  The  Combat  of  Cavalry,”  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
portraits  of  many  eminent  men.  His  works  are  highly 
finished,  and  are  characterized  by  freedom  of  touch, 
fidelity  of  design,  and  perfect  harmony  of  execution. 
Died  in  1707.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  engravers 
of  the  first  class.  His  brothers  Caspar  and  John  and 
his  son  Nicolas  were  also  engravers  of  some  note. 

Edelmann,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German 
deist,  born  in  Saxony  in  1698.  Pie  wrote  “The 
Divinity  of  Reason,”  (1742.)  Guizot  calls  him  a 
fameux  esprit-fort.  Died  in  1767. 

E'dgn,  (Lady  Emily,)  an  English  novelist,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  Auckland,  was  born  in  1795.  She  pub¬ 
lished  “Portraits  of  the  Princes  and  People  of  India,” 
(1844,)  two  clever  novels,  “The  Semi-Detached  flouse” 
and  “The  Semi- Attached  Couple,”  “Up  the  Country,” 
(1866,)  and  “Letters  from  India,”  (1872.)  Died  in 
Richmond,  England,  August  5,  1869. 

E'd$n,  (Sir  Frederick  Morton,)  an  English  diplo¬ 
matist  and  writer  on  political  economy,  published  in 
1797  “The  State  of  England,”  which,  says  McCulloch, 
“  is  the  grand  storehouse  of  information  respecting  the 
labouring  classes  of  England.”  Pie  also  wrote  “  Friendly 
Societies,”  “  Maritime  Rights  of  Great  Britain,”  ana 
other  works.  From  1792  to  1796  he  was  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Madrid.  Died  in  1809. 

Eden,  (George.)  See  Auckland,  Lord. 

Eden,  (Sir  Morton,)  an  English  diplomatist,  who 
was  ambassador  to  several  continental  courts  in  the 
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eighteenth  century.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Henley,  and  died  in  1830. 

Eden,  (Richard,)  an  Englishman,  who  was  the  first 
to  publish  collectively  the  results  of  maritime  enterprise 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  America.  He  translated, 
from  the  Latin,  “Decade  of  Voyages,”  by  Vertomanus, 
(1576,)  and  other  works  on  navigation  and  geography. 
His  “  History  of  Travel  in  the  West  and  East  Indies” 
is  partly  original  and  partly  translated.  He  is  by  some 
considered  as  superior  to  Hakluyt.  Died  in  1577* 

Eden,  (William.)  See  Auckland,  Lord. 

Eder,  a'd$r,  (Georg,)  a  German  Catholic  theologian, 
born  at  Freysingen  in  1524.  He  was  rector  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  and  a  councillor  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand.  He  wrote  “Economy  of  the  Scriptures,” 
(•‘(Economia  Bibliorum,”  1568,)  often  reprinted,  and 
other  works,  mostly  polemical.  Died  in  1586. 

Ed'gax  or  Eadgar,  a  Saxon  king  of  England,  sur- 
named  the  Peaceable,  was  the  son  of  Edmund  I.  and 
Elgiva,  and  was  born  in  943  a.d.  He  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Edwy,  in  959.  Dun- 
stan,  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  primate,  early 
acquired  an  ascendency  over  Edgar,  and  retained  during 
the  whole  reign  the  chief  control  of  affairs,  which  he 
directed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church  and  clergy. 
Consequently,  Edgar  is  pompously  eulogized  by  the 
monkish  chroniclers,  though  his  morals  were  depraved. 
He  married  first  Elfleda  and  then  Elfrida,  and  founded 
many  monasteries.  It  is  usually  said  that  he  extirpated 
the  wolves  from  England.  He  died  in  975,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the  Martyr. 

See  Hume’s  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  ii. 

Edgar  or  Eadgar  Atheling,  a  Saxon  prince,  was 
a  grandson  of  King  Edmund  Ironside.  His  father  Ed¬ 
ward  was  exiled  by  Canute  in  1017,  and  went  to  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  Edgar  was  born.  At  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  1066,  Edgar  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  was  proclaimed  at  London  just  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings ;  but  he  submitted  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  spared  him  in  consideration  of  his  feeble 
character.  He  was  induced  to  engage  in  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  revolts  against  the  Norman  king,  and  took  refuge 
in  Scotland  at  the  court  of  Malcolm,  who  had  married 
his  sister.  About  1091  he  was  received  in  peace  at  the 
court  of  William  Rufus.  Died  about  1 120. 

Ed'gar,  King  of  Scotland,  was  the  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  who  died  in  1093. 
Donald  Bane  then  usurped  the  throne,  until  Edgar  Athe¬ 
ling  raised  an  army  and  deposed  him,  in  1097,  when 
Edgar  became  king.  His  sister  Matilda  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  Edgar,  after  a  peaceful 
reign,  died  in  1107,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Alexander  I. 

Edgar,  (Sir  James  David,)  a  Canadian  statesman 
and  author,  was  born  at  Hatley,  Quebec,  August  10, 
1841.  He  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  in  1872,  and  became  speaker  of  the  House 
in  1896.  He  has  written  “  The  White  Stone  Canoe,” 
“This  Canada  of  Ours,  and  Other  Poems,”  “Canada 
and  its  Capital,”  (1898,)  and  several  law-books  and 
political  pamphlets. 

Edgeworth,  (Abb£.)  See  Firmont. 

Edgeworth,  gj'wqrth,  (Maria,)  a  popular  English 
authoress,  born  near  Reading,  Berkshire,  January  1, 1767, 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  (see  be¬ 
low)  and  his  first  wife,  Miss  Elers.  In  1782  she  removed 
with  her  father  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Edgeworthstown, 
in  Ireland,  where  she  continued  to  reside  nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  associated  with  her  father 
in  several  literary  labours,  the  first  result  of  which  was 
a  “Treatise  on  Practical  Education,”  in  1798,  followed 
by  an  “Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,”  (1802,)  which  was  very 
successful.  In  1801  she  began  to  issue  a  series  of  novels 
of  superior  merit  and  of  good  moral  tendency,  which 
were  received  with  general  and  lasting  favour,  viz., 
“Castle  Rackrent,”  “Belinda,”  (1801,)  “Patronage,” 
(1814,)  “Ormond,”  (1817,)  “Helen,”  etc.,  (1834.)  In 
1823  she  made  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  greatly  admired  her  writings,  and 
once  said,  “  If  I  could  but  hit  Miss  Edgeworth’s  wonder¬ 


ful  power  of  vivifying  all  her  persons  and  making  them 
live  as  beings  in  your  mind,  I  should  not  be  afraid.” 
Besides  the  above-named  works,  she  published  several 
volumes,  respectively  entitled  “  Moral  Tales,”  (1801,) 
“  Popular  Tales,”  (1804,)  and  “Tales  of  Fashionable 
Life,”  (1809-12,)  and  co-operated  with  her  father  in 
the  “  Parent’s  Assistant”  and  “  Early  Lessons.” 
Died  in  May,  1849. 

Edgeworth,  (Richard  Lovell,)  an  ingenious 
English  author  and  philosopher,  born  at  Bath  in  1744, 
was  the  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  popular 
novelist.  Besides  the  works  in  which  his  daughter 
co-operated,  (see  Edgeworth,  Maria,)  he  wrote 
“Professional  Education,”  “Letter  on  the  Tele¬ 
graph,”  and  Memoirs  of  himself,  and  contributed  to 
the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  treatises  on  me¬ 
chanics  and  natural  philosophy.  Died  in  1817. 

Edgeworth,  (Roger,)  an  English  Catholic  divine, 
was  chancellor  of  Wells  in  1554.  He  published  a 
volume  of  sermons.  Died  about  1560. 

Ed-gUva  or  Ogive,  Queen  of  France,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Alfred  the  Great.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Charles  the  Simple  of  France  in  919.  Louis 
d’Outre-Mer  was  her  son. 

Ed/hem  Pasha,  a  Turkish  soldier  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  Scio  in  1823.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave  in 
boyhood  and  educated  by  his  master  in  Paris ;  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Turkey  was  made  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  rose 
to  be  captain-general  of  the  imperial  guard  and  general 
of  division.  He  subsequently  entered  civil  life,  and 
became  successively  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  am¬ 
bassador  to  several  courts,  and  in  1877  grand  vizier. 
In  military  affairs  he  distinguished  himself  at  Plevna, 
and  in  1897  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  war  with 
Greece,  in  which  he  displayed  great  ability,  and 
brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Greek  army. 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of.  See  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha. 

Ed'I  -spn,  (Thomas  Alva,)  an  American  electrician, 
born  at  Milan,  Ohio,  February  11,  1847,  very  humble 
life.  In  early  childhood  he  became  a  train-boy  on  a 
railroad.  He  acquired  the  art  of  telegraphing  from  a 
station-master,  and  for  several  years  he  was  employed 
as  an  expert  electrician  and  inventor.  Among  his  inven¬ 
tions  are  duplex,  quadruplex,  and  multiplex  telegraphs, 
a  telephone,  a  tasimeter,  the  microphone,  megaphone, 
aerophone,  phonograph,  a  complete  system  of  electric 
lights,  kinetoscope,  magnetic  ore  separator,  etc.,  his 
patents  numbering  several  hundred.  He  is  constantly 
employed  in  developing  his  inventions  in  his  workshop 
at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Ed'I-tha,  Saint,  daugnter  of  Edgar,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Wilfrida,  took  the  monastic  vows  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  died  about  984  A.D.,  aged  twenty-three. 

Editha  or  E'dith,  an  Anglo-Saxon  queen,  was  a 
daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  was  married  in  1044  to 
King  Edward  the  Confessor.  Her  virtues  and  accom¬ 
plishments  have  been  highly  celebrated  by  historians 
and  poets.  King  Edward  is  said  to  have  treated  her 
with  neglect  and  severity.  She  died  in  1075. 

Edmer.  See  Eadmer. 

Ed'mes-tpn,  (James,)  an  English  hymn-writer,  born 
at  Wapping,  September  10,  1791 ;  died  January  7,  1867. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  the 
latter  containing  nearly  two  thousand  hymns. 

Edmondes,  Sd'munz,  or  Ed'monds,  (Sir  Clement,) 
an  English  writer,  born  in  1566,  obtained  some  places  at 
court.  He  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Commentaries 
of  Caesar,”  (1600-1609.)  Died  in  1622. 

Edmondes  or  Edmonds,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English 
statesman,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1563,  was  employed  with 
success  in  negotiations  with  several  European  courts  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  In  1616  he  was 
chosen  privy  councillor.  His  letters  and  papers  were 
published  by  Dr.  Birch.  Died  in  1639. 

Edmonds.  See  Edmondes. 
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Ed'mpnds,  (Francis  W.,)  an  American  painter,  born 
in  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1806.  In  1835  he  commenced 
sending  paintings  in  oil  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  Among  these  were  ‘‘Sparking,”  “The  City  and 
Country  Beaux,”  “  Dominie  Sampson,”  etc.  He  was  a 
bank-cashier  in  New  Y ork  for  many  years.  Died  in  1863. 

Edmonds,  (John  Worth,)  an  American  jurist  and 
advocate  of  spiritualism,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York, 
in  1799.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  subse¬ 
quently  practised  law  in  New  York.  Being  appointed, 
in  1843,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  State  prisons,  he  effected 
an  important  reform  in  prison-discipline.  He  became 
one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  State  in  1845.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1853  his  principal  work,  entitled  “Spiritual¬ 
ism,”  (2  vols.)  Died  April  6,  1874. 

See  Livingston’s  “Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans.” 

Ed'mqmd-spn,  (Henry,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
1607,  wrote  “  Lingua  Linguarum,”  (1655,)  and  a  work  on 
Latin  Homonyms  and  Synonyms.  Died  in  1659. 

Edmondson,  (Joseph,)  an  English  writer  and  anti¬ 
quary,  was  appointed  Mowbray  herald-extraordinary  in 
1764.  He  wrote  a  “  Companion  to  the  Peerage,”  (1776,) 
a  “Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,”  (1780,)  and  several 
other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1786. 

Edmonstone,  (Sir  Archibald,)  a  British  writer 
born  in  1 795»  published  a  “Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases 
of  Upper  Egypt,”  (1822,)  “The  Progress  of  Religion,”  a 
poem,  (1842,)  and  other  works.  Died  March  13,  1871. 

Ed'mund  the  Martyr,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
born  in  840  A.D.,  began  to  reign  in  855.  In  870  he  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Danes  under  Hinguar  and 
Hubba,  who  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death. 

Edmund  or  Eadmund  L,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
born  about  922,  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and 
Edgiva  his  wife,  and  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
succeeded  his  half-brother,  Athelstane,  in  941,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Elgiva.  His  brief  reign  gave  evidence  of  his  courage, 
prudence,  and  other  kingly  qualifications.  He  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  Liof,  an  outlaw,  at  a  feast  in  946.  He  left 
two  infant  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Edred. 

Edmund  or  Eadmund  II,  surnamed  Ironside,  a 
king  of  England  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  born  in  989  A.D., 
was  the  son  of  Ethelred  II.,  who  died  in  1016.  Before 
this  event,  Edmund  had  signalized  his  valour  in  battle 
against  the  Danish  invaders  under  Canute,  and  at  his 
accession  he  found  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  power  of  that  enemy.  After  the  Danes  gained  a 
victory  at  Assandun,  Edmund  and  Canute  agreed  by  a 
treaty  to  divide  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  former  re¬ 
ceived  the  southern  and  the  latter  the  northern  part. 
Edmund  survived  this  treaty  about  a  month,  and,  as 
Hume  thinks,  was  murdered  in  1016,  when  Canute  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Edmund’s  half- 
brother,  Edward  the  Confessor,  afterwards  became  king. 
Freeman  calls  Edmund  “a  true  king  of  men,  a  hero 
worthy  to  wield  the  sword  of  Alfred  [Alfred]  and 
ASthelstan.” 

See  Freeman,  “  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chap, 
v.,  p.  419 ;  Hume,  “  History  of  England,”  chap,  iii. ;  Turner,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  born  in  1341, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  was 
the  head  of  the  house  of  York,  famous  in  the  war  of 
the  Roses.  He  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  left 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Richard.  Died  in  1402. 

Edmund,  Saint,  an  English  prelate,  sometimes  called 
Edmund  Rich  and  Edmund  of  Pontigny,  born  at 
Abingdon,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1234. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  logic  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  1242,  and  was  canonized  by  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  in  1249. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,' 
vol.  iii.  chap.  iii. 

Ed'mund  Plan-tag'p-net,  Earl  of  Kent,  the  son  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  was  born  in  1301.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  he  aided  the  queen,  Isabella,  to  depose  the 
king  and  to  crown  the  young  prince  Edward  III.  He 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1330. 

Edmunds,  (George  Franklin,)  an  American  states¬ 
man,  born  at  Richmond,  Vermont,  February  1, 1828.  He 


became  a  lawyer,  and  was  United  States  Senator  from 
Vermont  1866-91.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  body,  and  was 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  during  Arthur’s 
term  as  President.  He  was  the  author  of  the  anti-po- 
lygamy  act  of  1882  and  the  anti-trust  law  of  1890. 

Edom,  a  name  of  Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac.  See  Esau. 

Ed'red  or  Eadred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  younger  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  brother  of 
Edmund  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  946  a.d.  In  this 
reign  the  ambitious  Dunstan  acquired  the  ascendency 
which  he  maintained  through  several  ensuing  reigns. 
He  died  in  955,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap.  ii. 

Edrees  or  Edris,  ed-rees',  I.,  a  descendant  of  Alee, 
son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Edrisites  or  Edrisides,  which  reigned  in  Africa 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  When  his  party  was  defeated 
by  the  Abbassides  in  784  a.d.,  he  fled  to  Barbary,  or  Mau¬ 
ritania,  where  he  was  recognized  as  imam,  or  chief,  about 
789.  He  was  poisoned  in  793  by  an  emissary  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid. 

Edrees  or  Edris  II.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
793,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  is  represented  as  a 
learned,  wise,  and  just  ruler.  He  founded  the  city  of 
Fez,  and  reigned  in  peace.  He  died  in  828,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed. 

Edreesee  or  Edrisi,  ed-ree'see,  an  eminent  Arabian 
geographer,  born  at  Ceuta,  Africa,  about  1100,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  dynasty  above  named,  which  ceased 
to  reign  in  gig.  He  livect  at  the  court  of  Roger  II.  of 
Sicily,  for  whom  he  made  a  silver  terrestrial  globe  and 
wrote  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Geography,  (1154.)  In 
1619  Gabriel  Sionita  and  J.  Hesronita  published  a  Latin 
version  of  an  abridgment  of  Edreesee’s  Geography ;  and 
since  that  time  the  manuscript  of  the  entire  work  has 
been  found  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Jaubert, 
(1836-40.) 

See  Haji-Khalfa,  “  Lexicon  Bibliographicum ;”  Casiri,  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Arabico-Hispana.” 

Ed'ric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  was  a  treacherous  minister 
of  Ethelred  II.  When  England  was  invaded  by  the 
Danes,  he  deserted,  and  fought  against  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Canute  in  1017. 

Ed'ridge,  (Henry,)  an  English  painter  of  landscapes 
and  miniatures,  born  at  Paddington  in  1768,  died  in 
1821. 

Edris.  See  Edrees. 

Edrisi.  See  Edreesee. 

Ed'ward  or  Eadward  I.,  surnamed  the  Elder, 
King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  third  son  of  Alfred  the 
Great  and  Alswitha.  At  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  901  A.D., 
he  was  acknowledged  as  his  successor  by  the  Wittena- 
gemote.  He  inherited  his  father’s  military  talents,  and 
found  abundant  occasion  to  exercise  them.  He  defeated 
his  cousin  Ethelwald,  who  raised  an  army  to  contest  his 
title  to  the  throne,  and  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  Northumbrians  and  Danes.  He  married  two  or 
three  wives,  the  last  of  whom  was  Elgiva,  and  left  three 
sons,  Athelstane,  Edmund,  and  Edred,  who  all  reigned 
successively.  Died  in  925. 

Edward  or  Eadward  II.,  surnamed  the  Martyr, 
King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar, 
and  great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born 
about  960  A.D.,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  975.  His 
step-mother,  Elfrida,  took  measures  to  obtain  the  crown 
for  her  son  Ethelred ;  but  she  was  defeated  by  Saint 
Dunstan,  the  primate  of  England.  A  council  having 
been  assembled  during  this  reign  at  Caine  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  secular  clergy  and  the  monks  of  Saint  Dunstan, 
the  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  former  sat  suddenly 
gave  way.  The  monks  claimed  this  as  a  miracle  in  their 
favour,  and  consequently  prevailed.  Edward  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  order  of  Elfrida  in  978,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  half-brother,  Ethelred  II. 

See  Humb’s  “History  of  England,”  chap.  ii. 

Edward  or  Eadward  III.,  surnamed  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  son  of 
Ethelred  II.,  (by  his  second  wife,  Emma  of  Normandy,) 
and  was  half-brother  of  Edmund  Ironside.  He  was 
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born  at  Islip  about  1004.  When  England  was  invaded 
by  the  victorious  Danes,  Edward  and  his  mother  found 
refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  remained  there 
till  1040.  Canute,  having  conquered  England,  married 
Edward’s  mother,  Emma,  in  1017.  When  Hardicanute 
died,  in  1042,  Edward,  who  was  the  half-brother  of  the 
late  king,  was  proclaimed  his  successor.  In  1044  he 
married  Editha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  but  with  the 
express  condition  that  she  should  not  share  his  bed : 
hence  he  was  canonized  with  the  title  of  “  Confessor.” 
He  showed  partiality  to  the  Normans,  and  in  his  reign 
a  powerful  Norman  party  was  formed  in  the  island.  He 
died,  without  issue,  in  January,  1066,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  wife’s  brother,  Harold,  whose  title  was  disputed 
by  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Edward  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  line  that  reigned  in  England. 

See  Humh,  “History  of  England,”  chap.  iii. ;  Jeromb  Porter, 
“  Life  of  Saint  Edward,  King  and  Confessor,”  1710. 

Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  Longshanks, 
born  at  Westminster  in  1239,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
III.  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  He 
was  married  in  early  youth  to  Eleanor  of  Castile.  In  1263 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  war  between  his 
father  and  the  barons  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
took  him  prisoner  in  1264.  Having  escaped  from  cus¬ 
tody  in  1265,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Leicester 
at  Evesham.  After  the  end  of  this  civrl  war,  his  next 
important  enterprise  was  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1271,  where  he  maintained  his  reputation  for  prowess. 
On  his  homeward  journey  he  found  that  his  father  had 
died,  in  1272,  and  he  was  crowned  soon  after  his  arrival,  in 
1274.  He  began  the  conquest  of  Wales  in  1277,  and  com 
pleted  it  in  1282,  when  Llewellyn,  prince  of  that  country, 
was  slain  in  battle.  In  1291,  the  numerous  competitors 
for  the  throne  of  Scotland,  then  vacant,  having  referred 
their  claims  to  Edward  as  lord  paramount,  he  decided  in 
favour  of  John  Baliol,  and  received  from  him  the  oath 
of  fealty,  thus  paving  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  The  Scotch  in  1294  took  arms  to  regain  their 
independence  ;  but  Edward  speedily  overpowered  them, 
dethroned  Baliol,  and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  cele¬ 
brated  and  heroic  William  Wallace  renewed  the  contest 
in  1297,  gained  a  victory  at  Stirling,  and  expelled  the 
English  troops  from  all  the  Scotch  fortresses.  The  war 
was  alternately  suspended  by  truce  and  feebly  prosecuted 
until  1303,  when  Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  a  large 
army  and  effected  its  temporary  subjection.  Wallace 
was  taken,  and  hanged  in  London  in  1305.  Edward 
died  in  1307,  while  on  his  march  to  Scotland,  where 
Robert  Bruce  had  again  raised  the  national  standard 
against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able,  ambitious, 
and  politic  princes  that  ever  filled  the  English  throne ; 
but  his  character  was  deeply  disgraced  by  his  vindictive 
treatment  of  Wallace  and  by  other  acts  of  injustice. 
His  reign  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  Great  Charter,  the  institution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  great  improvement  in  common  law. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England,”  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  also,  the 
character  of  Edward  I.  in  Gardiner’s  “  History  of  England  from 
1603  to  1616,”  pp.  15  and  16;  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol. 
ii.  chaps,  xviii.-xxii. 

Edward  II.,  King  of  England,  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Caernarvon,  Wales,  in  1284. 
In  his  minority  he  became  subject  to  the  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  who  was  banished 
in  1300  by  Edward  I.  In  1301  Edward  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  in  July,  1307,  he  became  king.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  recall  Gaveston  from  exile  and  create 
him  Earl  of  Cornwall.  In  1308  he  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  a  corrupt  and  ambitious 
woman.  The  insolence  of  Gaveston,  who  had  acquired 
a  complete  ascendency  over  his  imbecile  king,  provoked 
the  barons  to  form  a  league  against  that  favourite,  who 
was  executed  in  1312.  In  1314  Edward  invaded  Scot¬ 
land  with  a  large  army,  which  in  the  same  year  was 
routed  with  great  loss  by  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  and 
Scottish  independence  was  thus  secured.  The  king’s  new 
favourite,  Hugh  Spencer  or  Despencer,  involved  him  in 
another  quarrel  with  his  barons.  The  queen,  who  hated 
the  favourite  and  despised  her  consort,  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  party,  who  took  arms  in  1326  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  removing  Spencer  from  power.  The 


king  being  generally  deserted,  the  queen’s  party  easily 
prevailed ;  Spencer  was  executed,  and  Edward  was  de- 
throned  and  confined  in  prison.  The  king’s  son,  a  minor 
was  proclaimed  in  Parliament  as  Edward  III.,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Roger  de  Mor 
timer,  the  latter  of  whom  is  charged  with  causing  the 
murder  of  the  deposed  king,  which  was  perpetrated, 
with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  in  Berkeley  Castle 
in  1327. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap,  xiv.;  Falkland, 
(Henry  Cary,)  “History  of  King  Edward  II.,”  1680. 

Edward  III.,  King  of  England,  born  at  Windsor  in 
1312,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.  and  Isabella  of 
France.  He  was  proclaimed  king  on  January  25,  1327, 
under  the  nominal  regency  of  twelve  nobles  and  bishops, 
while  the  queen  and  Mortimer  exercised  the  power  is 
reality.  In  1328  Edward  married  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Robert  Bruce,  King 
of  Scotland.  In  1330  the  young  king  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Mortimer,  who  after  trial  was  put  to  death.  The  queen- 
mother  was  at  the  same  time  confined  to  her  own  house, 
and  ceased  to  exercise  political  power.  After  the  death 
of  King  Robert,  Edward,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  sup¬ 
ported  Edward  Baliol  in  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  and  in  1333  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Halidon  Hill, 
when  Baliol  became  for  a  time  master  of  Scotland.  But 
repeated  invasions  by  the  English  were  required  in  the 
ensuing  years  to  prevent  his  expulsion ;  for  the  Scotch 
detested  him  as  a  vassal  and  partisan  of  the  English 
king. 

The  attention  of  Edward  was  diverted  from  Scotland 
by  a  new  and  important  project,  namely,  the  conquest  of 
France,  the  crown  of  which  he  claimed  by  inheritance, 
as  nephew  of  the  late  king,  Charles  IV.,  (who  left  no 
male  issue,)  while  Philip  VI.  was  recognized  as  the  law¬ 
ful  heir  by  the  French  people.  Hostilities  began  in  1340 
by  a  sea-fight  in  which  the  English  were  victorious,  after 
which  a  long  truce  was  concluded.  Renewing  the  war 
in  1346,  Edward,  with  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  invaded 
France  and  gained  a  great  victory  at  Crecy.  After  a 
long  siege,  Calais  was  surrendered  to  the  English  king, 
(1347*)  who  was  prevented  from  a  disgraceful  act  of  ven¬ 
geance  against  six  citizens,  who  offered  their  lives  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  city,  only  by  the  entreaties  of  Queen 
Philippa.  A  truce  of  about  eight  years  followed  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Calais. 

In  September,  1356,  the  Black  Prince  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  at  Poitiers,  where  the  French  king  John 
was  taken  prisoner.  In  1360  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made, 
by  which  Edward  retained  several  French  provinces. 
Charles  V.,  having  become  King  of  France,  renewed  the 
war  in  1370,  and  in  a  few  years  recovered  nearly  all 
that  the  English  had  conquered.  The  Black  Prince 
died  in  1376,  and  King  Edward  in  1377,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  grandson,  Richard  II.  The  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  though  arbitrary,  was  very  popular  with  his  sub¬ 
jects,  elated  with  the  glory  which  attended  his  military 
enterprises,  and  favoured  with  domestic  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi. ;  Robert 
Howard,  “  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,” 
1600 ;  William  Longman,  “Life  and  Times  of  Edward  III.,”  a 
vols.,  1869;  Vidalin,  “ Edouard  III  et  la  R^gence,  ou  Essai  sur 
les  Mceurs  du  XlVe  Si&cle,”  Paris,  1843. 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1441,  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a 
grandson  of  Edmund  of  York,  a  younger  son  of  Edward 
III.  This  Richard  also  inherited  from  his  mother  the 
title  of  Earl  of  March,  and  with  that  title  all  the  right  to 
the  throne  transmitted  by  Lionel  of  Clarence,  another 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  subject  of  this  article,  then 
styled  the  Earl  of  March,  first  appears  on  the  scene  of 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  1460,  when  his 
army  defeated  the  Lancastrians  near  Northampton,  and 
took  the  king  (Henry  VI.)  a  prisoner.  In  the  same  year 
his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  at  which  Edward  was  not  pres¬ 
ent.  Having  gained  a  battle  at  Mortimer’s  Cross,  he 
entered  London,  was  received  with  favour  and  acclama 
tion,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  March  4,  1461.  His 
bravery,  personal  beauty,  affability,  and  other  popular 
qualities  contributed  much  to  his  success. 
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But  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  ambitious  and  indomitable 
queen  of  Henry  VI.,  soon  raised  another  army  to  renew 
the  contest.  At  Towton,  in  1461,  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Margaret  escaped  to  Scot¬ 
land.  In  1464  the  Lancastrian  army  was  again  defeated, 
at  Hexham,  Henry  VI.  was  made  prisoner,  hostilities 
were  suspended  for  several  years,  and  the  war  appeared 
to  be  terminated.  In  1464  Edward  married  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  a  person  of  rather  obscure  condition,  by 
which  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobility,  especially  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  “  the  King-Maker,”  a  great  leader 
of  the  Yorkist  party.  This  nobleman,  conspiring  with 
Queen  Margaret,  oompelled  Edward  to  retire  to  Holland 
in  1470,  when  Henry  VI.  was  released  from  the  Tower 
to  assume  again  the  form  of  royalty.  The  next  year 
Edward  returned  with  an  army,  gained  a  victory  at  Bar- 
net,  where  Warwick  was  slain,  and  recovered  the  throne. 
At  the  great  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  May,  1471,  the  Lan¬ 
castrians  were  finally  defeated,  and  Margaret,  with  her 
son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  She  was  confined 
in  the  Tower,  and  her  son  was  murdered  in  Edward’s 
presence.  Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  in  which  the  old  nobility  of  England  was  almost 
annihilated.  The  subsequent  events  of  this  reign  were 
unimportant.  Edward  died  in  1483,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  son,  Edward  V. 

Edward  IV.  is  described  by  Hume  as  “  a  prince  more 
splendid  and  showy  than  either  prudent  or  virtuous ; 
brave,  though  cruel;  addicted  to  pleasure,  though  capa¬ 
ble  of  activity  in  great  emergencies.”  He  forms  a  promi¬ 
nent  character  in  Bulwer’s  “Last  of  the  Barons.” 

Edward  V.,  King  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville,  was  born  in  West¬ 
minster  in  1470,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1483.  His  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
by  the  will  of  the  late  king,  became  regent  during  the 
minority.  This  wicked  and  crafty  usurper,  aspiring  to 
wear  the  crown  himself,  obtained  possession  of  the  young 
king  and  his  brother,  whom  he  secretly  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death.  They  disappeared  in  June,  1483  ;  and  it  is 
generally  reported  and  believed  that  they  were  suffocated 
with  pillows  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap,  xxiii. ;  Miss  Strick¬ 
land,  “  Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England,”  1861 ;  W.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  “Her  Majesty’s  Tower,”  1869. 

Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  born  at  Hampton 
Court,  October  12,  1537,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour.  He  succeeded  his 
father  January  28,  1547,  the  government  during  his 
minority  being  confided,  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
sixteen  executors,  who  elected  for  their  president  the 
young  king’s  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford. 
The  latter,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  lord  protector,  led  an  army  against 
the  Scotch  in  order  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  a  certain 
treaty  by  the  marriage  of  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  Stuart. 
The  English  gained  a  victory  at  Pinkie  in  1547,  but  did 
not  effect  their  purpose.  Somerset  favoured  the  Prot¬ 
estant  religion,  and  used  effectual  measures  to  establish 
it.  The  “  Bloody  Statute,”  and  other  acts,  of  the  former 
reign  were  repealed  in  Parliament,  images  were  removed 
from  the  churches,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  used,  (1548.)  About  1550  the  Pro¬ 
tector  was  supplanted  by  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  son  married  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Tudor. 
When  the  death  of  the  young  king  was  evidently  at 
hand,  he  was  induced  by  Northumberland  to  settle  the 
succession  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Died  in  1553. 

Edward  VII.,  King  of  England,  was  born  No¬ 
vember  9,  1841,  the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert.  After  bearing  for  nearly  sixty  years 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  January  22,  1901. 

Ed'ward  [Port.  Duarte,  doo-aR'ti]  I.,  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  was  a  son  of  John  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1433. 
His  mother  was  an  English  princess,  Philippa  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  moderate,  wise,  and 
enlightened  prince ;  but  his  reign  was  not  prosperous. 
He  died  young,  in  1438,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Alfonzo  V. 


Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the  Black 
Prince,  (so  called  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,)  a 
heroic  and  idolized  representative  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  of  Ilai- 
nault.  He  was  born  at  Woodstock  in  1330,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  accompanied  his  father  in  the  invasion  of 
France.  He  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  English 
at  the  victory  of  Crecy,  the  glory  of  which  was  ascribed 
to  him,  and  then  adopted  the  motto  Ich  dien ,  (“  I 
serve,”)  which  is  still  worn  by  his  successors.  In  1356 
he  alone  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  where  he 
won  applause  both  by  his  military  skill  and  his  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  vanquished.  He  married  his  cousin  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  in  1361,  and,  being  created 
Prince  of  Aquitaine,  held  his  court  at  Bordeaux.  On 
account  of  his  declining  health,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1371,  and  died  in  1376.  His  son  became  King  Rich¬ 
ard  II. 

Edward  [Port  Duarte]  of  Braganza,  a  Por 
tuguese  prince,  born  in  1605,  was  brother  of  John  IV., 
who  became  King  of  Portugal  in  1640.  At  this  time 
Edward  was  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  III.  The  Spanish  court,  jealous  of  his 
military  talents,  persuaded  the  emperor  to  deliver  him 
into  their  power.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Milan  in  1641, 
and  died  in  1649. 

Edward,  (Charles,)  the  Pretender.  See  Charles 
Edward. 

Ed'ward,  (Thomas,)  a  British  scientist,  born  of  Scot¬ 
tish  parents  at  Gosport,  England,  in  1814.  He  became 
a  cobbler  at  Banff,  at  the  same  time  studying  the  habits 
of  animals  of  all  classes  with  great  attention.  He  made 
many  valuable  discoveries,  especially  in  the  study  of 
crustaceans.  In  1876  he  became  a  royal  pensioner.  (See 
his  “Life,”  by  Samuel  Smiles,  1876.)  Died  in  1886. 

Ed'ward  Plan-tag'e-net,  born  in  1475,  was  a  son 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  styled  Earl  of 
Warwick.  He  was  confined  in  the  Tower  by  Henry 
VII.  in  1485,  and  executed,  as  an  accomplice  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  in  1499. 

Ed'wardes,  (Annie,)  an  English  novelist,  the 
author  of  more  than  a  score  of  novels,  of  which  the 
first  was  issued  in  1858.  Among  them  are  “Archie 
Lovell,”  (1866,)  “Ought  we  to  Visit  Her  ?”  (1871,) 
and  “The  Adventuress,”  (1894.) 

Edwardes,  gd'wardz,  (Sir  Herbert  Benjamin,)  a 
distinguished  English  officer,  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1819 
or  1820.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  1840,  and  fought  at  Moodkee  and  Sobraon  in 
1845.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Dewan  Moolraj,  near  the 
Chenab,  in  1848.  For  this  service  he  was  made  an  extra 
Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  published  in  1851  “A  Year 
on  the  Punjaub  Frontier  in  1848-9.”  He  was  knighted 
in  1866.  Died  December  23,  1868. 

Ed'wards,  (Amelia  Blandford,)  an  English  author 
and  Egyptologist,  born  in  1831.  She  wrote  numerous 
popular  novels,  some  popular  histories,  and  other  excel¬ 
lent  books  for  children,  and  a  very  noteworthy  book  upon 
Egypt,  entitled  “A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.”  She 
was  L.H.D.  of  Columbia  College,  Died  April  16,  1892. 

Ed'wards,  (Bela  Bates,)  an  American  theologian, 
born  in  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1802,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1824.  He  founded  the  “  American 
Quarterly  Observer”  in  1833,  edited  the  “Biblical  Re¬ 
pository”  from  1835  to  1838,  and  the  “  Bibliotheca  Sacra” 
from  1844  to  1852.  In  1837  he  became  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  in  1848  professor  of  biblical  literature,  at 
Andover  Seminary.  Died  in  1852. 

Ed'wards,  (Bryan,)  M.P.,  an  English  writer,  born 
at  Westbury  in  1743,  removed  in  1759  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  remained  many  years  and  became  a  wealthy  planter. 
He  published  in  1793  a  “  History  of  the  British  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,”  an  interesting  and  well-written 
work,  which  acquired  great  popularity.  He  also  wrote 
a  “  History  of  Saint  Domingo.”  Returning  to  England, 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1796,  and  died  in  1800. 

Edwards,  (Edward,)  an  English  artist,  born  in 
London  in  1738,  was  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He 
became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 773*  an° 
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teacher  of  perspective  in  that  institution  in  1788.  He 
wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Perspective,”  (1803,)  and  “Anec¬ 
dotes  of  English  Painters,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1806. 

Edwards,  (Edward,)  an  English  bibliographer,  born 
in  London  in  1812,  published  about  i860  a  valuable 
work  entitled  “  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  together  with  a 
Practical  Hand-Book  of  Library  Economy.”  He  wrote 
many  other  works  on  public  libraries.  Died  in  1886. 

Edwards,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  naturalist 
and  artist,  born  at  Westham  or  Stratford,  Essex,  about 
1693.  Having  travelled  on  the  continent,  he  applied 
himself  after  his  return  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
supporting  himself  by  drawing  and  colouring  figures 
01  animals.  In  1743  he  began  to  issue  his  excellent 
“  Natural  History  of  Birds,”  with  coloured  plates,  which 
was  received  with  favour  and  procured  his  admission  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1757.  He  wrote,  also,  “Gleanings 
of  Natural  History,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1773. 

Edwards,  (George,)  M.D.,  an  English  writer  on 
politics  and  political  economy,  born  in  1751,  lived  in 
London.  Among  his  numerous  productions  are  “Po¬ 
litical  Interests  of  Great  Britain,”  and  “  Means  adequate 
to  the  Present  Crisis.”  Died  in  1823. 

Edwards,  (Guillaume  Fr6d6ric,)  M.D.,  a  brother 
of  Milne-Edwards,  born  in  Jamaica  in  1777,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physiologist  and  ethnologist.  He  lived  in 
Bruges  and  in  Paris.  His  “Physiological  Characters 
of  Human  Races  considered  in  Relation  with  History” 
(1839)  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  French  ethnologists. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1832.  He  wrote 
(in  French)  “  On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on 
Life,”  (1824,)  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  1842. 

Edwards,  (  Henri  Milne.)  See  Milne-Edwards. 

Edwards,  (Henry,)  actor,  born  at  Ross,  Eng¬ 
land,  August  27,  1830.  He  was  manager  and  actor  in 
Australia  and  San  Francisco  and  actor  in  old  man 
characters  in  Wallack’s  Theatre,  New  York.  He  was 
an  ardent  entomologist,  and  made  an  unsurpassed 
collection  of  lepidoptera.  Died  June  9,  1891. 

Edwards,  (Henry  Sutherland,)  an  English 
author,  born  at  London  in  1828.  He  published  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Opera,”  (1862,)  “Private  History  of  the 
Polish  Insurrection,”  (1864,)  “The  Prima  Donna,” 
(1888,)  “The  Romanoffs,”  (1890,)  a  few  novels,  and 
many  plays. 

Edwards,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Cal- 
vinistic  divine,  born  at  Hertford  in  1637,  was  a  son  of 
Thomas  Edwards,  author  of  “  Gangrsena.”  He  became 
minister  of  Trinity  College  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1664. 
He  wrote  numerous  works.  Died  in  1716. 

Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  the  greatest  metaphysician 
that  America  has  produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that 
ever  lived,  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  the 
5th  of  October,  1 703.  His  father,  Timothy  Edwards,  was 
the  minister  at  East  Windsor,  and  was  a  man  of  rare 
learning  for  those  times.  Jonathan  was  the  only  son  out 
of  thirteen  children.  He  began  the  study  of  Latin  when 
he  was  but  six  years  old.  At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote 
essays  and  other  compositions,  indicating  an  inquiring 
mind  and  reasoning  powers  of  an  uncommon  order  for 
one  so  young.  Wnen  he  was  ten,  he  wrote  a  papei 
ridiculing  the  idea,  which  some  one  had  advanced,  of  the 
materiality  of  the  soul.  While  still  a  child,  he  was  the 
subject  of  deep  and  earnest  religious  impressions.  In  a 
letter  written  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  speaks  of  “  a  very 
remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God”  in  his  native 
place,  in  which  event  he  evidently  felt  a  deep  interest 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1716,  and  before  leaving  that 
institution  as  a  graduate,  in  1720,  he  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  reasoned  out  for  himself  his  great  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  After  his  conversion,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  did  not  take  place  until  his 
seventeenth  year,  the  whole  universe  seemed  changed 
in  his  sight ;  God’s  excellency,  wisdom,  purity,  and  love 
were  revealed  to  him  “  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the 
clouds  and  blue  sky,  and  in  the  grass,  flowers,  and  trees, 
in  the  water  and  in  all  nature.”  After  taking  his  degree, 
he  remained  two  years  in  New  Haven,  studying  for  the 
ministry ;  and  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth 


year  he  began  to  preach  to  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  less  than  a  year  he  returned 
to  New  Haven,  and  in  September,  1723,  took  his  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  In  1724  he  became  a  tutor  in  Vale 
College,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1727,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Northampton, 
and  not  long  after  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierre- 
pont,  of  New  Haven,  who  in  her  unaffected  and  fervent 
piety,  in  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  elevation  of  her  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  her  entire  devotion  to  what  she  felt  to  be 
right,  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  perfect  counterpart 
After  many  years  of  comparative  happiness, — not  that 
happiness  which  results  from  the  enjoyment  of  indolent 
ease,  but  from  duties  laboriously,  conscientiously,  and 
faithfully  performed, — his  faith  and  virtue  were  destined 
to  undergo  a  great  trial.  A  lax  custom  had  crept  into 
the  Church  of  admitting  to  the  communion-table  all 
those  professing  with  the  congregation,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  were  truly  regenerate,  and  without  regard 
to  the  spiritual  consistency  of  their  life  or  character.  Ed¬ 
wards  believed  it  to  be  required  of  him  to  insist  on  a 
purer  and  higher  standard.  At  length,  after  years  of 
opposition,  he  was  driven  forth,  like  Calvin,  (whose  re¬ 
ligious  views  and  entire  devotion  to  duty  he  so  ably 
represented,)  from  his  chosen  field  of  gospel  labour,  not 
knowing  whither  he  should  go,  and  without  any  outward 
means  of  support  for  his  numerous  family.  He  was  soon 
after  offered  the  situation  of  missionary  to  the  Housaton- 
nuck  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  His  friends  in  Scotland 
sent,  it  is  said,  a  considerable  contribution  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  family,  and  his  scanty  income  was  eked  out 
by  the  industry  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  whose  delicate 
handiwork  was  sent  to  Boston  to  be  sold.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  his  life  that  he  elaborated  and  wrote  out 
his  celebrated  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  In  this 
work  he  exhibits  a  power  of  close  and  subtile  reasoning 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other 
writer.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  doctrine  that 
philosophic  necessity  is  compatible  with  freedom  of  the 
will,  rightly  defined,  and  with  human  responsibility,  we 
may  safely  assume  that,  as  the  ultimate  interests  of  truth 
are  necessarily  promoted  by  all  true  philosophic  investi¬ 
gation,  they  must  be  best  promoted  by  that  investigation 
which  is  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive.  In  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  Edwards  we  see  what  the  perfection  of  human 
logic  can  accomplish,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  discern 
more  clearly  its  just  limitations  and  necessary  deficiencies. 

About  the  close  of  1757  Edwards  left  his  field  of  labour 
among  the  Indians,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  position 
of  president  of  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey.  He 
died  there,  of  the  smallpox,  in  March,  1758. 

In  person,  Edwards  was  tall  (above  six  feet)  and 
slender.  He  is  said  to  have  been,  in  middle  life,  much 
emaciated  by  intense  and  constant  application  to  study. 
“He  had,”  says  his  grandson,  “a  high,  broad,  bold 
forehead,  and  an  eye  unusually  piercing  and  luminous ; 
and  on  his  whole  countenance  the  features  of  his  mind 
— perspicacity,  sincerity,  and  benevolence — were  so 
strongly  impressed,  that  no  one  could  behold  it  with¬ 
out  at  once  discovering  the  clearest  indications  of  great 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation.”  (See  “Life,”  by  Se- 
reno  E.  Dwight.) 

He  left  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  writings.  The 
titles  of  his  principal  works  are  the  following :  “  A  Treat¬ 
ise  concerning  the  Religious  Affections,”  (published  in 
1746 ;)  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  Qualifications  for  Full  Com¬ 
munion  in  the  Church,”  (1749;)  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Modern  Prevailing  Notions  respecting  that  Freedom  of 
the  Will  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral 
Agency,”  etc.,  (1754 ;)  (this  is  his  most  celebrated  work, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above ;)  “The  Great  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,”  (about  1757  ;)  “The 
History  of  Redemption,”  (1774;)  “  A  Dissertation  con¬ 
cerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World,” 
(1789 ;)  and  “  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  True  Nature 
of  Christian  Virtue,”  (1788.) 

See  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  “  Life  of  Jonathan  Edward*/’ 
1830;  Samuel  Hopkins,  “Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards;”  SamuvL 
Miller,  “Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,”  in  Sparks’s  “American 
Biography,”  vol.  viii. ;  Allibonb,  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  Gris¬ 
wold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Literature,”  vol.  i. 
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Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  an  eminent  minister,  born 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1745,  was  a  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1765,  and  was  tutor  at  Princeton  College  for 
two  years,  (1767-68.)  In  1769  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  White  Haven,  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  he  remained  until  1795,  when  he  w-as  dismissed  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1799.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  great  penetration. 
He  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  treatises  on 
theology.  Died  at  Schenectady  in  August,  1801. 

Edwards,  (Jonathan  W.,)  an  eminent  American 
lawyer,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards, 
was  born  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  in  1772.  He 
graduated  at  Yale,  with  distinguished  honours,  in  1789. 
On  taking  his  second  degree,  in  1 791,  he  attacked  with 
so  much  ability  the  law  granting  a  double  portion  of  an 
estate  to  the  eldest  son  (if  the  father  died  intestate)  as  to 
cause  its  repeal.  He  practised  at  Hartford.  Died  in  1831. 

Edwards,  (Justin,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Westhampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1787. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810,  and  was 
afterwards  for  fifteen  years  pastor  at  Andover,  and  two 
years  in  Boston,  when  he  resigned  his  ministerial  charge 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  educational  and  lite¬ 
rary  labours.  He  was  for  six  years  president  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Andover.  As  secretary  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  he  prepared  the  “Tem¬ 
perance  Manual,”  of  which  about  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  printed.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boston  Tract  Society.  Died  in  1853. 

Edwards,  (Matilda  Betham-.)  See  Betham- 
Edwards. 

Edwards,  (Ninian,)  an  American  judge  and  Senator, 
born  in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  in  1775.  He  be¬ 
came  chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  and  Governor  of  Illinois 
in  1809.  He  represented  Illinois  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  1818  to  1824,  and  became  Governor 
of  that  State  in  1826.  Died  in  1833. 

Edwards,  (Richard,)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  born 
in  Somersetshire  in  1523,  was  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Colleges.  He  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
“  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises,”  and  author  of  “  Damon 
and  Pythias,”  a  tragedy,  acted  in  1566.  His  poems  were 
once  popular.  Died  about  1566. 

Edwards,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Presbyterian  theo¬ 
logian,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Independents, 
against  whom  he  wrote  his  “Gangraena,”  (1646,)  a  very 
vituperative  work.  He  also  wrote  a  “Treatise  against 
Toleration,”  (1647.)  He  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  died  in  Holland  in  1647. 

Edwards,  (Thomas,)  an  English  critic,  born  in  or 
near  London  in  1699,  was  a  student  of  law,  but  did 
not  practise.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  “Canons 
of  Criticism,”  (1747;  7th  edition,  1765,)  in  which  he 
amused  the  public  at  the  expense  of  W  arburton  on  the 
subject  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  published  by  the 
latter.  Died  in  1757. 

Edwards,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Coventry  in  1729,  became  rector  of  a  church  in  that 
place  in  1758,  and  vicar  of  Nuneaton  about  1770.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  New  English 
Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Original  Hebrew,” 
( 1 755,)  and  “  Selecta  Theocriti  Idyllia,”  (1779.) 
Died  in  1785. 

Edwards,  (William  Henry,)  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Hunter,  New  York,  March  15,  1822.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1842,  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar,  and  in  1846  made  a  voyage  up 
the  Amazon,  collecting  natural  history  objects.  Pub¬ 
lished  “Voyage  up  the  Amazon,”  (1847,)  “The 
Butterflies  of  North  America,”  (three  series  :  1879, 
1884,  1897,)  and  “  Shaksper,  not  Shakespeare,” 
(1899.) 

Ed' win,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  the  son  of  King 
Ella,  who  died  about  590  a.d.  He  began  to  reign  in  617, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 


island.  In  his  reign  Christianity  became  the  established 
religion.  He  was  defeated  in  battle  and  slam  by  Penda, 
King  of  the  Mercians,  in  633  a.d. 

See  Hume’s  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  i. 

Ed'win,  (John,)  an  excellent  English  comedian,  born 
in  London  in  1749,  first  appeared  on  the  public  stage  in 
1 765.  He  performed  many  years  witfysuccess,  especially 
in  ludicrous  characters.  Died  in  1794. 

See  J.  Williams,  “  Eccentricities  of  John  Edwin,”  London,  1781. 

Ed'wjf,  written  also  Eadwig,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  born  about  938  A.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  I.,  who  died  in  946.  Edwy  became  king  at  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Edred  in  955.  He  appears  to  have 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Dunstan  and  the  monks  by  mar¬ 
rying  Elgiva,  who  was  rather  nearly  related  to  him  by 
blood.  Edwy  banished  Dunstan,  and  the  friends  of  the 
latter  retaliated  by  murdering  Elgiva  and  instigating  a 
successful  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  king’s  brother, 
Edgar.  Died  or  was  killed  in  958. 

See  Hume’s  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  ii. 

Edzardi,  fit-saR'dee,  (Esdras,)  a  German  Orientalist, 
born  in  1629  at  Hamburg,  where  he  taught  Hebrew 
with  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1708. 

His  son  Georg  Eleazar  (1661-1727)  was  an  eminent 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Hamburg. 

Edzardi,  (Sebastian,)  a  German  theologian,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1673  >  died  in  1736. 

Eeckhout,  van  den,  vtn  den  ak'howt,  written  also 
Eckhout,  (Anton,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  born  at  Bruges  about  1656.  Pie  went  with  Louis  de 
Deyster  to  Italy,  where  he  produced  many  pictures,  the 
figures  of  which  were  painted  by  Deyster.  He  afterwards 
worked  with  success  in  Lisbon,  where  he  was  assassinated 
in  1695.  The  author  of  the  deed  was  never  discovered. 
His  works  present  an  immense  variety  of  flowers,  and  are 
highly  prized. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Eeckbout,  van  den,  (  Gerbrand,  )  an  excellent 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1621.  He  was  a 
pupil  and  successful  imitator  of  Rembrandt,  and  ex¬ 
celled  both  in  history  and  portraits.  His  compositions, 
in  the  opinion  of  Descamps,  are  rich  and  judicious.  He 
had  a  rare  and  superior  talent  for  expressing  the  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  countenances  of  his  portraits.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors,” 
“  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar,”  “  Haman  and  Mordecai,” 
“Sportsman  with  Hounds,”  and  a  portrait  of  his  own 
father.  Died  at  Amsterdam,  October  22,  1674. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

E6te,  the  French  of  A£etes,  which  see. 

Effen,  van,  vin  Sf'fljn,  (Justus,)  a  popular  Dutch 
litterateur,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1684.  In  1711  he  began 
to  issue,  weekly,  in  imitation  of  Addison’s  “  Spectator,” 
“The  Misanthrope,”  in  French,  which  was  continued  to 
the  end  of  1712.  He  was  chief  editor  of  the  “  Literary 
Journal,”  an  able  review,  published  in  French  at  the 
Hague,  (1715-18.)  He  was  employed  as  secretary  of 
embassy  to  London  in  1715,  and  again  about  1727,  and 
made  successful  French  translations  of  “  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe”  and  the  “Tale  of  a  Tub.”  From  1731  to  1735  he 
issued,  in  Dutch,  the  “  Hollandsche  Spectator,”  another 
happy  imitation  of  the  model  English  essayist,  which 
obtained  more  permanent  popularity  than  his  other 
works.  The  most  of  his  publications  were  anonymous. 
Died  in  1735. 

See  Mok^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique;”  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
G^n^rale;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1854. 

Effiat,  (Henry  Coiffier.)  See  Cinq-Mars. 

Effiat,  d’,  d&'fc-j|',  (Antoine  Coiffier — kw&'fe-i.',) 
Marquis,  a  French  general  and  statesman,  born  in  1581. 
After  serving  several  years  in  the  army,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  London  in  1624,  and  was  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  finances  in  1626.  As  lieutenant-general, 
he  commanded  in  Piedmont  in  1630,  and  was  made 
marshal  of  France  the  next  year.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  left  him  a  legacy.  He  died  in  1632, 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  civil  and  military  talents. 
He  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Henry,  Marquis 
of  Cinq-Mars. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais,”  chap.  xxiiL 
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E/gan,  (Maurice  Francis,)  an  American  author, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia,  May  24,  1852.  He  became 
a  journalist,  and  subsequently  professor  of  English 
language  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
and  of  English  language  and  literature  at  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington.  He  has  published  a  number 
of  novels  and  volumes  of  poems,  also  “  Modern 
Novelists,”  “  Lectures  on  English  Literature,”  etc. 

Egan,  (Michael,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born  in  Ireland, 
became  a  Franciscan  of  the  Strict  Observance,  removed 
in  1802  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1810  as  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Died  July  22,  1814. 

Egan,  (Pierce,)  an  English  humorist,  of  Irish  descent, 
born  in  1772.  His  “Life  in  London;  or,  The  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom,” 
illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  enjoyed  at  one  time 
a  great  popularity.  A  companion  work,  “Real  Life  in 
London,”  appeared  in  1821-22.  Died  August  3,  1849. 

Egan,  (Pierce,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  an  English 
novelist,  artist,  and  journalist,  born  in  London  in  1814. 
He  published  more  than  thirty  novels,  among  which  are 
“Robin  Hood,”  “The  Flower  of  the  Flock,”  “  Imogen,” 
and  “The  Poor  Girl.”  Died  July  6,  1880. 

E-gar',  (John  Hodson,)  D.D.,  a  clergyman,  born  at 
Upwell,  Cambridgeshire,  England,  March  15,  1832,  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Wisconsin  in  1857.  His  principal  works  are  “Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  Defended,”  (1864,)  “Threefold  Grace  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,”  (1870,)  “The  Eucharistic  Controversy,” 
etc.  He  has  made  large  contributions  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  Church. 

Eg'b^rt,  Ec'bert,  or  Ecgbert,  an  Anglo-Saxon  pre¬ 
late,  born  about  678  a.d.,  was  a  brother  of  the  King  of 
Northumberland.  He  became  Archbishop  of  York  in 
732.  Died  in  766. 

Egbert  or  Ecgbert,  surnamed  the  Great,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  (Wessex,)  was  a  descendant  of  Cer- 
dic,  the  first  king  of  Wessex.  After  passing  some  years 
at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  he  became  king  in  800  a.d. 
In  823  he  defeated  the  Mercians  at  Ellendune,  and  in  a 
few  years  completed  the  conquest  of  Mercia  and  North¬ 
umbria.  By  his  prudent  policy  and  military  success  all 
the  states  of  the  Heptarchy  were  first  united  into  one 
kingdom,  whose  limits  were  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  England  proper.  This  occurred  in  827.  In  835  an 
army  of  Danes  invaded  the  island  and  were  defeated  by 
Egbert.  He  died  in  836,  or,  according  to  Hume,  in  838, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Ethelwulf. 

Egede,  5g'eh-d$h,  (Hans,)  the  founder  of  the  Danish 
missions  of  Greenland,  was  born  at  Harstad,  in  Norway, 
in  1686,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  Vaagen  in  1707. 
Having  for  many  years  cherished  the  desire  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  Greenlanders,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
king,  Frederick  IV.,  and  a  trading-company  was  formed 
to  co-operate  with  the  mission.  In  1721  Egede  sailed 
with  one  ship  and  forty-five  persons.  They  were  kindly 
received  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were  converted. 
The  Danes  were  unable  to  subsist  without  frequent  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  mother-country,  and  the  trading-company 
was  dissolved  in  1727*  Egede  pursued  his  purpose  with 
constancy  through  great  hardships  and  privations,  until 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1 735-  Some  Moravian  mission¬ 
aries  having  arrived  to  continue  the  work,  he  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  became  superintendent 
of  a  seminary  for  the  Greenland  mission,  with  the  title 
of  bishop,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  enterprise.  Died 
m  1758. 

Egede,  (Paul,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1708, 
was  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  mission  above  named,  and 
remained  in  Greenland  until  1740.  He  then  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Missions  in  1775,  and  Bishop  of  Greenland  in  1776. 
Died  in  1789. 

£gde,  the  French  of  tEgeus,  which  see. 

Egenod,  Szh'no',  (Henri  Francois, )  a  French  jurist 
born  at  Orgelet  in  1697  i  died  in  1783. 

Egdon,  the  French  of  vEgason,  which  see. 

E-£e'ri-a,  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  written  iEgeria, 
[Fr.  Eg£rie,  i'zhi're',]  a  nymph  in  Roman  mythology, 
and  one  of  the  Camente,  was  regarded  as  a  prophetic 


divinity,  from  whom  Numa  derived  inspiration  or  in¬ 
struction  in  relation  to  religion  and  forms  of  worship*. 
According  to  tradition,  Numa  had  interviews  with  her 
in  a  grove,  and  when  he  died  she  melted  away  in  tear* 
into  a  fountain. 

Ijgdrie.  See  Fgeria. 

Egerton,  (Francis  Henry.)  See  Bridgewater 
Earl  of. 

Eg'^r-tpn,  (Francis  Leveson  Gower,)  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  an  English  nobleman  and  author,  born  ir. 
London,  January  1,  1800,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  His  family  name  was  Gower.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Francis  Egerton,  instead  of  his  pa< 
tronymic  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  in  1833,  on  becoming 
heir  to  part  of  the  estates  of  the  last  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  He  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1827,  secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland  in  1828,  and  secretary  at  war  in  1830. 
He  gained  literary  distinction  by  translations  of  “  Faust” 
and  of  several  poems  of  Schiller  and  Korner,  and  pub¬ 
lished  admired  original  poems,  among  which  are  the 
“Camp  of  Wallenstein”  and  “The  Pilgrimage.”  His 
gallery  of  paintings  in  London  was  one  of  the  richest 
owned  by  any  individual  in  the  kingdom.  In  1846  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley. 
Besides  the  poems  and  translations  above  named,  he 
wrote  “Mediterranean  Sketches,”  (1843,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1857. 

His  wife,  Lady  Frances,  accompanied  him  in  a  voyage 
up  the  Mediterranean  in  1840,  and  published  a  “Tour  in 
the  Holy  Land.” 

See  article  on  Lord  Ellesmere  in  "Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  June, 
1847. 

Egerton,  (John,)  an  exoellent  English  prelate,  born 
in  London  in  172 1,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Egerton,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  a  descendant  of  Lord  Ellesmere  the 
chancellor.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1756* 
of  Lichfield  in  1768,  and  of  Durham  in  1771.  Died  in 
1787.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  the 
patron  or  originator  of  the  “Bridgewater  treatises.” 

See  F.  H.  Egerton,  “Life  of  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmere, 
with  a  Sketch  of  John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham,”  etc. 

Egerton,  (Scroop,)  first  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  an 
English  nobleman,  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
a  descendant  of  Lord-Chancellor  Egerton.  By  inherit¬ 
ance  he  was  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  in  1720 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke.  His  son  Francis, 
who  inherited  his  title,  became  eminent  for  his  services 
in  inland  navigation. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Egerton,  (Thomas,)  Lord  Ellesmere,  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  of  England,  born  in  Cheshire  in  1540,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Egerton.  Having  become  eminent  in  his 
profession,  he  was  chosen  solicitor-general  in  1581,  and 
attorney-general  in  1592.  After  holding  several  other 
high  offices,  he  attained  the  dignity  of  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  in  1596.  He  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  After  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  L,  in  1603,  he  was  created  Baron  of 
Ellesmere  and  lord  high  chancellor.  Pie  was  made  Vis¬ 
count  Brackley  in  1616.  In  1617  he  resigned  the  great  seal, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bacon.  He  was  esteemed 
an  excellent  judge  and  a  great  orator,  “  especially  when 
he  was  provoked.”  During  his  last  illness  the  king 
offered  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  ;  but  he  declined  both,  saying,  “  These  things  were 
now  to  him  but  vanities.”  Died  in  1617.  His  son  John 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  Foss, 
“The  Judges  of  England;”  F.  H.  Egerton,  “Life,  etc.  of  Thomas 
Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmere.” 

Egg,  (Augustus,)  A.R.A.,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London  in  1816.  He  has  illustrated  with  success 
comic  scenes  from  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Le  Sage, 
and  others.  Among  his  works  are  “Peter  the  Great 
sees  Catherine,  his  Empress,  for  the  First  Time,”  and  the 
“  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham,”  (1855.)  Died  in  1863. 

Egg,  Sk,  (John  Caspar,)  a  Swiss  economist,  born  at 
Ellikon  in  1738;  died  in  1794. 

Eggeling,  Sg'g?h-ling/  or  Sk'eh-ling,  (Johann  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  German  antiquary,  born  at  Bremen  in  1639, 
became  professor  of  history  in  his  native  city.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  a  “Treatise  on  Various  German  Anti- 
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quities,”  (“  De  Miscellaneis  Germanise  Antiquitatibus,” 

1694-1700.)  Died  in  1713. 

Eg'ge-liiig,  (Julius,)  a  German  Sanscrit  scholar,  born 
at  Hecklingen,  July  12, 1842,  was  educated  at  Breslau  and 
Berlin.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
London,  1869-72,  and  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  University 
College,  London,  1872-75,  and  in  the  University  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  1875  et  se<l'  He  ^as  published  various  East 
Indian  texts,  as  well  as  commentaries  and  English  trans¬ 
lations. 

Egger,  ^TcaiR'  or  Sg'znaiR',  (Emile,)  a  French  linguist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1813.  He  published  editions  of  Varro, 
Longinus,  and  other  classics,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “  Elementary  Notions  of  Comparative  Grammar,” 
which  reached  the  fifth  edition  in  1854  and  is  highly 
commended.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek 
at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Paris.  Died  in  1885. 

Eggers,  eg'gers,  (Jacob,)  a  Swedish  or  Livonian  engi¬ 
neer  and  military  officer,  born  at  Dorpat  in  1704.  He 
published  a  military  lexicon  of  engineering,  artillery,  etc., 
entitled  “Kriegs-Ingenieur-Artillerie-See-  und  Ritter- 
Lexikon,”  (2  vols.,  1757.)  Died  in  1773. 

Eggestein,  eg'ges-tln',  (Henri,)  an  eminent  printer, 
worked  at  Strasburg  in  1471. 

Eggleston,  eg'gelz-tqn,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  December  10,  1837,  en¬ 
tered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  afterwards  was  pastor 
of  “a  church  without  a  creed”  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
His  principal  stories  are  “The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,” 
(1871,)  “The  Circuit- Rider,”  (1874,)  “Roxy,” 
(1878,)  “  The  Graysons,”  (1888,)  “The  Faith  Doc¬ 
tor,”  (1891,)  “  Household  History  of  the  United 
States,”  (1888,)  “  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation,”  (1896,) 
etc.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1879,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  literature.  Died  September  3,  1902. 

Eggleston,  (George  Cary,)  an  American  author,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Vevay,  Indiana, 
November  26,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Indiana  As- 
bury  University  and  at  Richmond  College,  Virginia,  and 
studied  at  a  law-school  in  Lexington,  Virginia.  He  be¬ 
came  a  journalist  of  New  York,  and  published  a  large 
number  of  books,  several  of  them  tales  for  the  young. 
Egidio  Antonini.  See  ZEgidius  of  Viterbo. 

Egidius.  See  ALgidius. 

Eg'il,  an  Icelandic  poet  and  warrior  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  was  captured  by  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and 
saved  his  own  life  by  improvising  an  ode  on  the  exploits 
of  that  king,  which  Malte-Brun  says  is  still  extant 

Eg'ill,  a  Scandinavian  warrior  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  who  is  said  to  have  performed,  at  the  command 
of  a  tyrant,  a  feat  of  archery  exactly  like  the  celebrated 
exploit  of  William  Tell. 

Egilsson,  a'gils-son,  (Sveinbjorn,)  D.D.,  an  Ice¬ 
landic  scholar,  born  at  Innri-Njardvik  in  1791.  He 
studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  became  priest  and  rector 
of  Reykjavik.  He  prepared  a  valuable  Icelandic  “  Lex¬ 
icon  Poeticum,”  (1854-60,)  and  a  translation  of  Homer. 
Died  August  17,  18^2. 

Eginard.  See  Eginhard. 

Egineta  or  Egina,  Paul  of.  See  Paulus  Aigineta. 

Eg'in-hard,  written  also  Eginard,  Eginhardt,  and 
Einhard,  an'hard,  an  eminent  French  historian  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  born  in  Austrasia,  or  East  France. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Charlemagne.  The  romantic  story  of  his  courtship 
and  marriage  of  Charlemagne’s  daughter  Emma  is  now 
discredited.  (See  Emma.)  After  the  death  of  that  king 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  his  successor,  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  and  spent  many  of  his  last  years  in  a  monas¬ 
tery.  He  wrote  the  “Life  of  Charlemagne,”  “Annals 
of  the  French  Kings  from  741  to  829,”  and  numerous 
Letters.  Died  about  844. 

See  Sminckius,  “  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Eginhardi,”  1711 ;  Teulkt, 
“Notice  sur  figinhard,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  1840; 
J.  Fresh,  “  De  Einhardi  Vita  et  Scriptis  Specimen, ”  1846. 

Eginhardt.  See  Eginhard. 

Eg'in-ton,  (Francis,)  an  English  artist,  born  about 
i 737,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  painting  on  glass, 
and  made  improvements  in  that  art  He  executed  many 
admired  historical  works  in  the  English  cathedrals.  Died 

to  1805. 


Egisthe,  the  French  of  ALgisthus,  which  see. 

Egizio,  i-j^t'se-o,  (  Matteo,  )  Count,  an  Italian 
savant,  born  in  Naples  in  1674,  was  well  versed  in  law 
and  antiquities.  In  1735  he  was  secretary  of  embassy 
in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples  was  chosen  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Library.  He  wrote  a  few  antiquarian  treat¬ 
ises.  Died  in  1745. 

Eglantine.  See  Fabre  d’Eglantine. 

Egli,  gg'lee,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  geographer, 
born  at  Laufen,  May  17,  1825.  Though  self-educated, 
he  became  in  1883  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Besides  a  series  of  very  popular  geographies  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  he  prepared  the  excellent  “Nomina 
Geographica,”  (1872.)  Died  August  24,  1896. 

Eglinger,  SG'ling'er,  (Nicholas,)  a  Swiss  medic*] 
writer,  born  at  Bale  in  1645;  died  in  1711. 

Eglinger,  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  medical  writer,  born  ** 
Bile  in  1638;  died  in  1673. 

Eg'lin-tpn  and  Win'ton,  (Archibald  William 
Montgomerie,)  fifteenth  Earl  of,  a  British  peer,  bom 
at  Palermo  in  1812,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1819. 
He  produced  a  great  sensation  by  a  famous  tournament 
at  Eglinton  Castle,  Ayrshire,  in  1839,  in  which  Loui* 
Napoleon  took  part,  with  many  of  the  British  nobility. 
He  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  short  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lord  Derby,  1852-53,  and  again  in  1858 
-59.  In  politics  he  acted  with  the  Conservatives.  Died 
in  1861. 

Egloff,  fiG'lof,  (Louise,)  a  Swiss  poetess,  born  at 
Baden  in  1803,  was' either  bom  blind  or  became  so  in 
infancy.  A  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1823. 
Died  in  1834. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Egloffstein,  von,  fon  SG'lof-stln',  (Karl  August,)  a 
German  general,  bom  at  Egloffstein  in  1771.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  French  army  in  his  youth,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  Germany  and  Spain.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  "Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

£gly,  d\  d&'gle',  (Charles  Philippe  Month6nault 
— mdN't&'no',)  born  in  Paris  in  1696,  wrote  a  History  of 
Naples.  Died  in  1749. 

Egmond.  See  Egmont,  (Lamoral  and  Philip.) 

Egmond,  van,  vtn  gg'mdnt,  (Justus,)  a  Dutch  his¬ 
torical  painter  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Leyden  in  1602, 
He  worked  in  France,  and  was  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 

Eg'm6nd  or  Eg'mSnt,  van,  [  Dutch  pron.  vtn  Sg7- 
m6ntj  Fr.  D’Egmond,  dSg'mdN',  ]  (Karel,)  a  Dutch 
prince,  born  at  Gavre  in  1467,  was  the  son  of  Adolph, 
Duke  of  Gelderland.  He  began  to  rule  that  duchy  in 
1492,  and  defended  it  successfully  against  Maximilian  of 
Germany.  In  1507  he  invaded  Brabant,  and  took  several 
cities;  but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  treaty  of 
Cambrai.  Nearly  all  his  life  was  spent  in  war  against  the 
Austrians,  which  he  conducted  with  great  ability,  and 
ended  in  1528  by  rendering  homage  to  Charles  V.  Died 
in  1538. 

See  Pontanus,  “  Historia  Geldrica? Dujardin,  “  Histoire  de* 
Provinces  unies.” 

Egmond,  van,  (Maximilian,)  Count  of  Buren,  an 
able  general  of  Charles  V.,  was  born  probably  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  He  commanded  an  imperial  army  in  1536  against 
Francis  I.,  and  took  Saint-Pol.  “  He  was,”  says  De 
Thou,  “great  in  war  and  great  in  peace.”  He  aied  in 
1548,  leaving  no  issue  but  a  daughter,  who  was  the  first 
wife  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

See  Db  Thou,  “  Histoire,”  vol.  v. 

Egmont,  Earl  of.  See  Perceval,  (John.) 

Eg'mSnt,  (John,)  Count  of,  and  Duke  of  Gelder¬ 
land,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Count  of  Holland 
about  1415.  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  by 
flight.  Died  in  1452. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Egmont  or  Egmond,  [Fr.  pron.  Sg'mdN',]  (Lamo¬ 
ral,  lt'mo'rtl',)  Count  of,  Prince  de  Gavre,  and  Barou 
of  Fiennes,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  the  Low 
Countries,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1522.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Dukes  of  Gelderland.  In  1546  Charlea 
V.  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
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He  married  at  an  early  age  Sabina,  Duchess  of  Bavaria. 
Appointed  commander  of  cavalry  in  the  Spanish  army, 
he  defeated  the  French  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1557,  and 
the  next  year  gained  the  important  victory  of  Gravelines. 
Though  ne  continued  constant  in  his  support  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  used  his  great  influence  in  favour 
of  peace  and  moderate  measures  in  the  contest  between 
the  Spanish  court  and  the  Reformers.  This  conduct, 
together  with  his  extraordinary  popularity,  provoked  the 
vindictive  jealousy  of  Philip  II.,  who  sent  to  Flanders, 
with  vice-regal  power,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Egmont’s  per¬ 
sonal  enemy.  Egmont  was  arrested,  with  Count  Horn, 
tried  for  treason,  and  executed,  in  1568,  after  several 
German  princes  had  made  earnest  efforts  to  save  his  life. 
H  is  death  became  the  signal  of  a  general  revolt  against 
Philip  II.,  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  an  admired 
tragedy  by  Goethe.  Motley,  who  has  had  access  to  the 
most  various  and  ample  sources  of  information,  takes  a 
less  favourable  view  of  Egmont’s  character  than  most 
other  historians.  (See  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,” 
more  especially  the  remarks  on  Egmont’s  character  near 
the  end  of  chap.  ii.  Part  iii.) 

See  Bhrcht,  “Geschichte  des  Grafen  Egmond,”  1810;  P.  J. 
Brunelle,  “  Slloge  du  Comte  d’Egmont.” 

Egmont,  (Philip,)  Count  of,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1558,  served  in  the  army  of  Philip  II.,  who  sent 
him  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  to  fight  for  the  League 
against  Henry  IV.  of  France.  When  in  Paris  a  certain 
official  made  to  him  a  public  address  and  began  to  eulo¬ 
gize  his  father,  Egmont  checked  him  by  saying,  “  Say  no 
more  of  that  rebel :  he  deserved  his  fate.”  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Ivry  in  1 590. 

His  brother  Charles,  Count  of  Egmont,  married 
Marie  of  Lens,  Baroness  of  Aubignies,  became  a  cheva¬ 
lier  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  was  constantly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Pie  died  at  the 
Hague  in  1620.  The  posterity  of  Lamoral  became  extinct 
in  the  person  of  Procope  Fran5ois,  Count  of  Egmont,  a 
general  in  the  French  army,  who  died  in  1707,  aged 
thirty-eight. 

Egnatius.  See  Egnazio. 

Egnazio,  Sn-ySt'se-o,  [Lat.  Egna'tius,]  the  assumed 
name  of  Giovanni  Battista  Cipelli,  (che-pel'lee,)  an 
Italian  orator  and  author,  born  at  Venice  about  1475. 
He  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  Venice  about  thirty 
years,  (1520-50.)  His  lectures  were  very  popular,  ana 
are  said  to  have  attracted  a  class  of  five  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  He  edited  the  poems  of  Ovid,  and  wrote,  in  Latin, 
several  works,  including  an  “  Epitome  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,”  which  has  some  merit  Died 
1553- 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Eg're-mont,  (George  O’Brien  Wyndham,)  Earl 
of,  an  English  nobleman,  born  in  1751,  inherited  that 
title  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  eminent  for  his  public 
spirit  and  his  liberality  as  a  patron  of  native  artists. 
Died  in  1837. 

Eguia,  de,  dl  i-gee'i,  (Francisco  Ramon,)  a  Spanish 
general,  born  at  Durango  in  1750;  died  in  1827. 

l5gyptus,  the  French  of  ALgyptus,  which  see. 

Ehingen,  von,  fon  a'ing-$n,  (George,)  a  German 
traveller  and  knight-errant,  born  about  1435.  fought 
with  distinction  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Europe,  Palestine, 
etc.,  (1600.) 

Eliinger,  a'ing-$r,  (Elias,)  a  German  theologian,  born 
in  1573,  was  professor  and  rector  at  Augsburg,  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1653. 

See  Jacob  Bruckkr,  “  Commentatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  E.  Ehin- 
geri,”  1724. 

Ehlers,  a'l$rs,  (Martin,)  a  German  novelist,  born  in 
Holstein  in  1732,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Kiel  in  1776.  His  chief  work  is  “Considerations  on 
the  Morality  of  our  Enjoyments  and  Pleasures,”  (2  vols., 
1790.)  “All  his  thoughts,”  says  Guizot,  “are  those  of 
a  wise  man.  He  presents  a  number  of  important  truths 
with  clearness  and  simplicity.”  (“  Biographie  Univer- 
selle.”)  Died  in  1800. 

See  Mhusel,  “  Lexikon  der  vom  Jahr  1750-1800  verstorbenen 
Deutschen  Schnftsteller.” 


Ehninger,  en'ing-er,  ?  (John  W.,)  an  American  painter, 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1827,  studied  in  Paris. 
His  forte  is  genre.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Foray,” 
“  Ars  celare  Artem,”  “Lady  Jane  Grey,”  and  familiar 
rural  scenes.  Died  in  1889. 

See  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Ehrenberg,  a'ren-bSRG',  (Christian  Gottfried,)  a 
German  naturalist,  celebrated  for  his  microscopic  re¬ 
searches,  was  born  at  Delitzsch,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
1 795.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic,  and  took  his  degree 
in  1818.  His  first  writings  were  treatises  on  fungi  and 
other  cryptogamous  plants.  At  the  expense  of  the  BerlU 
Academy,  he  made  with  Dr.  Hemprich  a  scientific  excur¬ 
sion  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  in  which  they  spent 
about  six  years,  (1820-26.)  On  his  return  to  Berlin 
he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  He  published  his  observations  in  “  Scientific 
Travels  through  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia,” 
(1828,)  and  in  several  special  treatises  entitled  “Physical 
Symbols  of  Birds,  Insects,”  etc.,  (“Symbolae  physicae 
Avium,  Insectorum,”  etc.,  1828-34.)  In  1829  he  accom¬ 
panied  Humboldt  in  an  excursion  to  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains.  Having  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  animal cula,  he  made  remarkable  discoveries  with  the 
microscope.  He  published  in  1838  a  description  of  the 
structure  and  habits  of  infusoria,  in  his  great  work  “  The 
Infusoria  as  Perfect  Organisms,”  (“  Die  Infusionsthier- 
chen  als  vollkommene  Organismen.”)  He  wrote  other 
works,  in  which  he  announced  that  cretaceous  and  cal¬ 
careous  strata  and  large  portions  of  mountains  are 
composed  of  the  skeletons  of  infusoria  or  microscopic 
organisms.  His  “  Mikro-Geologie,”  (1854-56,)  treating 
of  this  department  of  geology,  is  among  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  works.  Died  June  27,  1876. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon “  Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phie  G£n£rale.” 

Ehrenberg,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  theologian,  born 
at  Elberfeld  in  1776,  became  court  preacher  in  1834. 

Ehrenheim,  a'r^n-hlm',  (Fredrick  Wilhelm,)  Ba¬ 
ron  of,  a  Swedish  statesman,  born  at  Broby  in  1753. 
In  1 794  he  was  minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  and 
a  few  years  later  he  obtained  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.  When  Gustavus  IV.  was  dethroned,  in  1809, 
Ehrenheim  retired  from  the  public  service.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  treatise  on  “  General  Physics  and  Meteoro- 
logy,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

Ehrenmalm,  a'r^n-milm',  (Arvid,)  a  Swedish  travel¬ 
ler,  who  published  in  1742  a  “  Journey  through  Nordland 
and  Lapland,”  etc. 

Ehrenpreus,  a'ren-prS-dos,  (Carl,)  a  Swedish  states¬ 
man,  born  at  CErebro  in  1692.  He  was  employed  by 
Charles  XII.  as  secretary  at  Bender  about  1710,  and 
after  his  return  to  Sweden  was  made  a  senator  and  a 
count.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ehrenschild,  a'ren-shllt',  (Conrad  Bierman,)  a 
Danish  statesman,  born  in  1629 ;  died  in  1698. 

Ehrenschold  or  Ehrenschoeld,  a'ren-sholt',  01 
Ehrenskjold,  a'rens-chilt',  (Nils,)  a  Swedish  admiral, 
born  in  1674.  In  1714  or  1715  he  commanded  the  Swedish 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  a 
superior  Russian  fleet,  in  which  Peter  the  Great  served 
a3  rear-admiral.  Died  in  1728. 

Ehrensteen.  See  Ehrensten. 

Ehreusten,  a'ren-st§n',  written  also  Ehrensteen 
(Eduard,)  a  Swedish  statesman  and  author,  born  at 
Locknevid  in  1620,  was  the  son  of  Philip  Bononius.  In 
1653  he  became  secretary  of  the  king,  Charles  Gustavus, 
and,  having  subsequently  received  letters  of  nobility,  he 
took  the  name  of  Ehrensten.  He  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  in  1659,  and  chancellor  of  the  court  in 
1671.  He  wrote  “  De  Forma  Substantial, ”  (1642,)  and 
other  works,  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1686. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ehrenstral,  a'ren-stR&l',  (David  Clocker,)  a  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1629,  studied 
in  Italy.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  court 
of  Sweden.  Died  in  1698. 

Ehrensvard.  See  Ehrensward. 

Ehrenswaerd.  See  Ehrensward. 

Ehrenswhrd  or  Ehrenswaerd,  a'r$n-sft£Rd',  (Au- 
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gust,)  Count  of,  a  Swedish  field-marshal,  born  in  1710, 
made  himself  famous  by  devising  and  organizing  a  new 
plan  of  national  defence, — a  fleet  of  transport-vessels 
and  gun-boats, — which  was  employed  with  success  on 
several  occasions.  He  also  planned  the  fortifications  of 
Sveaborg.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Geyhr,  “  History  of  Sweden Axel  M.  Arbin,  “  Aminnelse- 
Tal  ofver  A.  Ehrenswaerd,”  1774. 

EhrenswSrd  or  Ehrenswaerd,  (Carl  August,)  a 
Swedish  admiral  and  artist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1745.  He  visited  Italy  about  1780,  and  after 
his  return  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings  bv  himself.  He  was  admiral  of  the 
fleet  in  1 789,  and  fought  against  the  Russians.  Died  in 
1800. 

Ehret,  a'rSt,  (Georg  D.,)  a  German  artist,  distin- 
uished  for  his  skill  in  drawing  and  painting  plants,  was 
orn  in  Baden  in  1710.  He  worked  some  time  in  Bile, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Bernard  de  Jussieu.  He  became  intimate  with  Lin¬ 
naeus  in  Holland,  and  designed  the  figures  of  his  beautiful 
“Hortus  Cliffortianus,”  (1737 .)  In  1740  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  worked  for  the  Royal  Society  and 
published  a  series  of  engravings  of  plants,  (1748-59.) 
Died  in  1770. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ehrhardt,  aR'haRt,  (Sigismond  Just,)  a  German 
historian  and  preacher,  born  in  1733.  He  wrote  on  the 
early  history  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  “  On  the  Origin  and 
Antiquities  of  Schmalkalden.”  Died  in  1793. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Ehrhart,  aR'haRt,  (Balthasar,)  a  German  botanist, 
was  born  at  Memmingen.  His  chief  work  is  an  “  Eco¬ 
nomical  History  of  Plants,”  of  which  five  volumes  had 
appeared  at  his  death  in  1756.  It  was  continued  and 
completed  by  P.  F.  Gmelin. 

Ehrhart,  (Frederick,)  a  Swiss  botanist,  born  at  Hol- 
darbanc  about  1745,  learned  the  trade  of  apothecary,  and 
in  the  study  of  botany  was  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus  at  Upsal. 
From  1787  to  1792  he  issued  “  Fragments  of  Natural 
History,”  in  7  vols.  He  received  in  1787  the  diploma 
of  botanist  to  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Died  in  1795. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Ehrmann,  SR'mftN'  or  aR'm&n,  (Fri£d£ric  Louis,)  a 
French  writer,  born  about  1740,  published  “  Elements  of 
Physics,”  (1779.)  Died  in  1800. 

Ehrmann,  aR'm&n,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German 
medical  writer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1740;  died  about 
1800. 

Ehrmann,  aR'm&n,  (Marianne,)  a  Swiss  authoress, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Brentano,  (bR^n-tH'no,)  born 
at  Rapperschwyl  in  1755.  She  was  married  to  T.  F. 
Ehrmann,  a  geographer.  She  wrote  works  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  women,  among  which  were  “  Amelia,  a  True 
Story,”  (1787,)  and  “The  Solitary  of  the  Alps,”  (1794.) 
“  Her  style  is  clear  and  easy,”  says  Guizot ;  “  her  reflec¬ 
tions  are  always  just,  and  often  new.  All  her  writings 
are  pervaded  by  an  excellent  morality.”  Died  in  1795. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Eichendorff,  von,  fon  I'Ken-doRf,  (Joseph,)  Baron, 
a  popular  German  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Lubowitz, 
near  Ratibor,  in  1788.  He  became  referendaroi  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Breslau  in  1816,  and  afterwards  councillor 
( regierungsrath )  at  Konigsberg  and  Berlin.  He  wrote 
several  tragedies  and  novels,  some  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  master-pieces.  Among  the  latter  are  “  Presenti¬ 
ment  and  Reality,”  (1815,)  and  “  Aus  dem  Leben  eines 
Taugenichts,”  (“From  the  Life  of  a  Good-for-Nothing,” 
1824:  translated  into  English  by  C.  G.  Leland  in  1866.) 
His  songs  are  admired  for  melody  a>nd  tenderness.  Died 
in  1857. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Eichens,  I'Kens,  (Friedrich  Eduard,)  an  eminent 
German  engraver,  born  in  Berlin  in  1804.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  Paris  and  Italy,  where  he  acquired  reputa¬ 
tion  by  engravings  of  “  The  Daughter  of  Titian,”  Rapha¬ 
el’s  “  Vision  of  Ezekiel,”  and  “  Adoration  of  the  Magi.” 
He  returned  to  Berlin  about  1832,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Academy.  Died  May  5,  1877. 

Eichhofi;  4'kof,  (Fr£d£ric  Gustave,)  a  French  phi- 
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iologist,  born  at  Havre  in  1 799.  He  studied  Sanscrit  and 
other  Oriental  languages,  and  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  “Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe  with  those 
of  India,”  (1836.)  In  1855  he  was  chosen  inspector- 
general  of  the  classes  of  living  languages  in  the  lyceums 
(lyctes)  of  France.  Died  May  10,  1875. 

Eichhorn,  iK'hoRn,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  medical 
writer,  graduated  in  1822;  died  in  1832. 

Eichhorn,  (Johann  Albrecht  Friedrich,)  born  in 
Prussia  in  1779,  was  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
worship  from  1840  to  1848.  Died  in  1856. 

Eichhorn,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  Geiman  naturalist, 
born  at  Dantzic  in  1718,  wrote  on  aquatic  animals.  Died 
in  1790. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Eichhorn,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  an  excellent  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  and  biblical  critic,  born  at  Dorenzimmern, 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1752. 
He  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  from 
1775  to  17^8.  In  the  latter  year  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  taught  until  his  death.  He  edited  a  periodical  called 
a  “General  Repository  of  Biblical  Literature,”  (10  vols., 
1787-1801,)  and  published  many  important  works,  among 
which  are  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,”  (3 
vols.,  1783,)  and  an  “Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  (2  vols.,  1804-10.)  His  “Primitive  History” 
(“  Urgeschichte,”  3  vols.,  1790-93)  is  admired  for  style 
and  erudition.  He  left  a  “Universal  History,”  (5  vols., 
1799,)  a  “History  of  Literature  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Most  Recent  Times,”  (6  vols.,  1806-12,)  “The  Primitive 
History  of  the  House  of  Guelph,”  (1817,)  and  other  his¬ 
torical  works.  As  a  biblical  critic  he  favours  rationalism 
or  philosophic  skepticism.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  T.  C. 
Tychsen,  “Memoria  J.  G.  Eichhorn,”  1828;  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
G<5mftale.” 

Eichhorn,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  an  eminent  Prussian 
jurisconsult  and  historian,  born  at  Jena  in  1781,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  professor  of  German 
law  at  Berlin  in  181 1,  and  at  Gottingen  in  1817.  In  1828 
he  resigned  his  chair  on  account  of  ill  health.  About 
1833  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state 
at  Berlin,  and  of  the  commission  of  legislation.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  a  “  History  of  the  States  and  Law 
of  Germany,”  (4  vols.,  1808-18,)  which  has  passed  through 
eight  editions,  and  an  “Introduction  to  German  Civil 
Law,”  ( Privatrecht. )  Died  at  Cologne  in  1854. 

Eichler,  iK'ler,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German  bot¬ 
anist,  born  at  Neukirchen,  Hesse,  April  22,  1839.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Marburg.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Gratz,  whence  he  was  called  succes¬ 
sively  to  Kiel  and  Berlin.  He  published  valuable  mono¬ 
graphs  and  scientific  papers.  Died  in  1887. 

Eichler,  lK'l?r,  (Gottfried,)  a  German  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  was  born  at  Augsburg  about  1675. 
He  studied  under  Carlo  Maratta  in  Rome,  and  returned 
to  Augsburg,  where  he  received  the  title  of  court  painter. 
Died  in  1757. 

Eichler,  (Gottfried,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1715,  was  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver  on  copper. 
Died  in  1770. 

Eichler,  (Matthias  Gottfried,)  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1 748,  lived  at  Berne.  He  engraved  “  The 
Deluge,”  after  Poussin,  and  many  other  historical  pieces 
and  landscapes.  Died  about  1818. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Eichmann.  See  Dryander,  (Johann.) 

Eichner,  iK'ner,  (Ernst,)  a  German  musician  and 
composer,  born  at  Manheim  in  1740  ;  died  in  1777. 

Eichrodt,  iK'rot,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  humorous 
poet,  born  at  Durlach,  February  2,  1827.  He  became  a 
lawyer  and  magistrate.  He  began  to  write  for  “Flie- 
gende  Blatter”  in  1848,  and  afterwards  published  many 
volumes  of  verse,  mostly  comic.  Died  in  1892. 

Eichstad,  iK'st&t,  (Lorenz,)  a  German  medical  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Stettin  ;  died  in  1660. 

EichstSdt,  iK'stat,  (Heinrich  Karl  Abraham,)  a 
German  philologer,  born  at  Oschatz  in  1 772.  He  was 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Jena,  edited  the  “Literary  Ga- 
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zette,”  and  published  “  Questiones  Philologicae,”  (1796,) 
and  an  edition  of  Lucretius,  (1801.)  Died  in  1848. 

Eichthal,  d’,  dlk'tll',  (Gustave,)  a  French  publicist 
and  critic,  born  of  Jewish  family  at  Nancy  in  1804.  He 
became  a  Saint-Simonian,  and  spent  a  large  fortune  in 
trying  to  establish  the  principles  of  his  sect.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Gospels,”  (a  work  of  criticism,  1863,)  “  Etude 
sur  la  Philosophic  de  la  Justice,”  (1864,)  and  various 
ethnological  and  archaeological  papers.  Died  in  1886. 

Eichwald,  iK'Mlt,  (Edward,)  a  Russian  naturalist 
of  German  extraction,  born  at  Mittau  in  1795.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  obstetrics  at  Kazan 
in  1823,  after  which  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Persia.  About  1838  he  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  zoology  in  Saint  Petersburg ;  he  after¬ 
wards  explored  the  scientific  resources  of  parts  of  Russia 
and  Italy.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  in  German,  “On  the 
Natural  History  of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,” 
(1830,)  a  “Fauna  Caspio-Caucasia,”  (1841,)  “The  Primi¬ 
tive  World  of  Russia,”  (“Die  Urwelt  Russlands,”  4  vols., 
1840-47,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
November  26,  1876. 

Eiffel,  (Gustave,)  a  distinguished  French  engi¬ 
neer,  was  born  at  Dijon,  December  15,  1832.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  utilize  air  caissons  in  bridge¬ 
building,  and  constructed  a  number  of  large  bridges 
and  viaducts.  His  greatest  work,  however,  was  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- five  feet  high, 
erected  at  Paris  in  1887-89.  In  1893  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  two  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  for  breach  of  trust  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Eimmart,  Tm'mlRt,  or  Eimart,  I'mlRt,  (Georg 
Christoph,)  a  German  painter,  born  in  1597;  died  at 
Ratisbon  in  1660. 

Eimmart,  (Georg  Christoph,)  an  ingenious  German 
artist  and  astronomer,  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1638.  He 
painted  portraits  and  history  with  success  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  settled  in  1660.  He  made  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations,  and  left  many  volumes  of  manuscripts  on  as- 
fronqmy,  meteorology,  etc.  Died  in  1705. 

Einari,  i-ni're,  (Gissur,)  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Skalholt,  Iceland,  received  lessons  from  Luther  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  and,  returning  home,  became  the  leader  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  island. 

Einari,  written  also  Einarson,  (Halfdan,)  an  Ice- 
andic  savant,  became  in  1755  rector  of  the  Latin  School 
at  Holum.  His  most  important  work  is  “  Sciagraphia,” 
or  “  Sketch  of  the  Literary  History  of  Iceland,”  in  which 
ne  notices  four  hundred  and  five  writers.  Died  in  1 784. 

Einarson.  See  Einari. 

Einem,  von,  fon  I'nem,  (Johann  Justus,)  a  German 
writer  and  teacher,  published  a  “  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Zuther,”  (1730,)  and  other  works. 

Einhard.  See  Eginhard. 

Einheriar,  Tn-ha're-ar,  or  Einherjar,  [from  einny 
“  one,”  “  single,”  hence  “  singled  out”  or  “  chosen,”  and 
fieri ,  (allied  to  the  German  Herr,)  “lord,”  “ hero,” j  in 
the  Norse  mythology,  the  name  given  to  the  chosen 
heroes  who  are  admitted  to  Valhalla.  (See  Odin  and 
Valkyria.) 

Einsiedel,  von,  fon  In'see-del,  (Friedrich  Hilde¬ 
brand,)  a  German  writer  and  politician,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1750;  died  in  1828. 

Eioub  or  Einb.  See  Aiyoob. 

Eira,  T'rl,  or  Eir,  ir,  [etymology  unknown,]  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  the  goddess  of  medicine, 

Eirene,  I-ree'ne,  [Gr.  E ipr/vrj ;  Lat.  Pax  ;  Fr.  La  Paix, 
It  p&,j  the  goddess  of  peace,  in  classic  mythology,  was 
called  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  Altars  and 
statues  were  raised  in  her  honour  at  Athens,  and  a  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  was  erected  to  her  in  Rome  by  Vespasian. 

Eisen  von  Schwarzenberg,  I'zen  von  shwlRt'sen- 
b§RG',  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  physician  and  writer 
on  theology,  etc.,  was  born  at  Bolsingen  in  1 7 1 7.  He  pro¬ 
moted  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Livonia.  Died  in  1779. 

Eisengrein,  I'z^n-gRln',  (Martin,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  1535,  lived  at  Ingolstadt.  Died  in  1578. 

Eisenhart,  I'zen-haRt',  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  jurist,  born  at  Spire  in  1720.  He 


published  “  Institutes  of  German  Private  Law,”  (“  In- 
stitutiones  Juris  Germanici  privati,”  1753,)  and  other 
legal  works.  “His  style  is  clear  and  precise,”  says 
Guizot,  “  his  dicussions  are  animated,  and  give  proof 
of  equal  sagacity  and  judgment.”  (“  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle.”)  Died  in  1783. 

See  J.  C.  Wbrnsdorf,  “Menoria  J.  F.  Eisenharti,’  1783, 

Eiaenlohr,  T'zen-lor,  (August,)  a  German  Egyptolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Mannheim,  October  6,  1832.  He  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  and  in 
1872  was  called  to  a  professorship  of  Egyptology  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1885  he  became  honorary  professor 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He  has  published 
various  texts  and  translations  of  papyri,  and  other 
works. 

Eisenlohr,  (Wilhelm  Friedrich,)  a  German  phys¬ 
icist,  born  at  Pforzheim,  January  1,  1799.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Heidelberg,  and  for  many  years  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  in  Mannheim  and  Carlsruhe.  His 
“Lehrbuch  der  Physik”  has  often  been  reprinted.  Died 
at  Carlsruhe,  July  9,  1872. 

Eisenmann,  I'zen-mln',  (Gottfried,)  a  German 
medical  writer  and  liberal  politician,  born  at  Wiirtzburg 
in  1795.  He  was  imprisoned  for  political  reasons  from 
1832  to  1841.  Among  his  works  is  a  treatise  “On  Rheu¬ 
matism,”  (3  vols.,  1841-43.)  Died  May  23,  1867. 

Eiaenmenger,  I'zen-mSng'er,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a 
German  philologist  and  Hebraist,  born  at  Manheim  in 
1654.  He  became  professor  of  Oriental  language?  at 
Heidelberg  in  1700,  and  published  “Judaism  Unveiled,” 
(1700,)  which  is  regarded  as  a  libellous  work  by  the  Jews 
and  others.  Died  in  1704. 

Eisenschmid,  I'z^n-shmit',  (Johann  Kaspar,)  a  skil¬ 
ful  mathematician,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1656,  was  chosen 
in  1699  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  “  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,”  and 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1712. 

Eisinga,  I'sing-hl,  (Eise,)  born  in  Holland  in  1744, 
was  a  councillor  of  state,  and  noted  as  the  inventor  and 
maker  of  a  remarkable  planetarium.  He  died  at  Frane- 
ker  in  1828. 

Eiyub.  See  Aiyoob. 

Ekama,  a'ki-ml,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  mathematician, 
born  in  Friesland  in  1773;  died  in  1826. 

Ekber.  See  Akbar. 

Ekeberg,  Sk'eh-bSRg',  (Anders  Gustaf,)  an  eminent 
Swedish  chemist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1 767.  He  made 
some  chemical  discoveries,  and  taught  chemistry  at  Up- 
sal.  Died  in  1813. 

Ekeberg,  (Carl  Gustaf,)  a  Swedish  captain  and 
savant,  born  in  1716,  made  several  voyages  to  India  and 
China,  and  gained  distinction  by  his  useful  observations. 
He  published  an  “  Account  of  the  Rural  Economy  of 
the  Chinese,”  (1754,)  and  a  “Voyage  to  India  in  1770- 
71.”  For  his  treatise  on  Inoculation  he  received  medals 
and  pensions  from  several  foreign  powers.  Died  in  1784* 

See  A.  Sparrman,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  C.  G.  Ekeberg, ”  1791. 

Ekeblad,  ek/'eh-bHd/,  (Claudius,)  Count  of,  a 
Swedish  statesman,  born  about  1700,  was  chosen  in  1761 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His  opponents,  styled  the 
party  of  Caps,  prevailed  in  1766,  and  he  lost  his  place, 
but  recovered  it  in  1769,  when  the  Hats,  or  French  party 
were  in  the  ascendant.  Died  in  1771. 

Ekstrom  or  Ekstroem,  2k'strom,  (Daniel,)  a  Swe¬ 
dish  mechanician  and  mathematician,  born  at  Ekesog  in 
1 7 1 1.  He  made  excellent  mathematical  instruments. 
Died  in  1755. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie P.  War- 
genten,  “Gedachtniss  auf  Daniel  Ekstroem.” 

Elagabale.  See  Elagabalus. 

El-a-ga-ba'lus  or  El-a-gab'a-lua,  or  He-ll-o-ga- 
ba'lus,  j  Fr.  Elagabale,  I'll'gt'bil',  or  HjJliogalale, 
I'leVgfrbtl',]  (Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.)  a  Ro¬ 
man  emperor,  born  at  Antioch  in  204  A.D.,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla.  His  original  nam/ 
was  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus ;  but,  having  become 
priest  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  (the  Syrian  Elagabale 
he  adopted  the  name  of  that  idol.  In  218  he  was  pro 
claimed  by  the  army  as  successor  to  Caracalla,  and 
having  defeated  his  rival  Macrinus,  he  assumed  the  namS 
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of  M.  A.  Antoninus.  His  reign  was  short,  and  was  dis¬ 
graced  by  cruelty,  extravagance,  and  infamous  vices.  He 
was  assassinatea  by  his  soldiers  in  222,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Alexander  Severus. 

See  Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs ;”  Gibbon,  “  Decline 
end  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Lampridius,  “ Elagabalus 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Elb6e,  d’,  dfil'bi',  (Gigot,  zhe'go',)  a  Vendean  gen¬ 
eral-in-chief,  born  of  a  French  family  at  Dresden  in  1752. 
He  resided  in  France  when  the  Revolution  began,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  royalists  in  March, 
1793.  His  army  joined  that  of  Cathelineau  and  defeated 
the  republicans  at  Fontenay  and  Saumur.  On  the  death 
of  Cathelineau,  in  June,  Elbee  was  chosen  general-in- 
chief  He  was  defeated  at  Lu9on,  and  gained  a  decisive 
rictory  over  Marceau  at  Chantonnay.  He  lost  a  great 
battle  and  was  desperately  wounded  at  Chollet,  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Having  been  taken  prisoner,  he  was  shot,  by 
order  of  a  court-martial,  in  January,  1794. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;"  De  Cour- 
cbllbs,  “  Histoire  des  Gdn^raux  Frangais." 

Elbene.  See  Delbene. 

EFb^rt,  (Samuel,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1743,  served  with  distinction  as  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  chosen  Governor  of  Georgia 
in  1785.  Died  in  1788. 

Elbeuf  or  Elboeuf,  d’,  dSl'buf7,  (Charles,)  Duke, 
born  about  1556,  was  a  son  of  Ren^  de  Lorraine,  noticed 
below.  Died  in  1605. 

Elbeuf,  d\  (Charles,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1596,  became  Duke  of  Elbeuf,  and  married  in  1619  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1657. 

Elbeuf,  d’,  (Emmanuel  Maurice,)  Prince,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1677,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Erfiperor  of  Germany.  He  became  owner  of  a 
villa  at  Portici,  and  there  ordered  some  excavations 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum.  Died 
in  1763. 

Elbeuf,  d’,  (Ren 6  de  Lorraine — d?h  lo'r&n',)  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  son  of  Claude,  Due  de  Guise.  Died  in  15661. 

Elboeuf  See  Elbeuf. 

Elburcht,  van,  vHn  Sl'buRKt,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Elburg  about  1500,  worked  at  Antwerp.  He 
painted  landscapes,  storms  at  sea,  and  scriptural  subjects. 
Died  at  Antwerp  in  1551. 

Elchingen,  Duke  of.  See  Ney. 

El'cho,  (Francis  Wemys  Charteris,)  Earl  of, 
a  Scottish  politician,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1818.  As 
Lord  Elcho  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  ninth  earl  in  1883. 

Elcho,  51'ko,  (Rudolf,)  a  German  author,  born  near 
Coblentz,  March  3,  1839.  He  led  a  roving  life,  and 
served  under  Garibaldi  in  some  of  his  later  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  also  served  in  the  American  war  of  1861-65 
m  the  Federal  army.  He  afterwards  was  an  actor.  In 
1868  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  became  a  writer  chiefly 
of  plays. 

Elci,  Sl'chee,  (Angelo,)  Count,  an  eminent  Italian 
philologist,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Florence  in  1764. 
He  published  a  fine  edition  of  Lucan’s  “  Pharsalia,”  and 
some  satires  of  his  own.  Died  in  1824. 

El'dad  the  Danite,  a  Jewish  traveller,  lived  in  Ara¬ 
bia  in  the  ninth  century.  He  travelled  in  China,  Persia, 
and  other  countries,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels. 

El'der,  (William  Henry,)  D.D.,  an  American  arch¬ 
bishop,  born  at  Baltimore,  March  22,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  in  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  and 
at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  where  he  received  the  doc¬ 
torate  in  1846.  He  was  director  of  the  theological  sem¬ 
inary  at  Emmittsburg,  1846-57.  In  1857  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Natchez;  in  1880  he  was  made  titular 
Bishop  of  Avara,  and  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1883  he  succeeded  as 
archbishop  of  that  see.  Died  October  31,  1904. 

El'dpn,  (John  Scott,)  Earl  of,  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  was  born  at  Newcastle  in  1751.  His  father, 
William  Scott,  was  a  prosperous  “  coal-fitter,”  or  dealer 
in  coal.  John  Scott  v/as  educated  at  Oxford,  where  in 
1771  he  gained  a  prize  of  £20  for  a  prose  essay  on  the 
“Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel.” 
In  1772  he  ran  away  with  and  married  Elizabeth  Surtees, 


a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  Middle  Temple  in  1773,  where,  bv  the  most  in¬ 
tense  application,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unrivalled 
reputation  which  he  acquired  as  a  judge.  In  1776  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  London  and  on 
the  northern  circuit.  His  great  excellence  as  a  lawyer 
was  publicly  recognized  in  1 780  in  the  case  of  Acroyd 
vs.  Smithson  before  Lord  Thurlow.  From  this  time  his 
success  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  In  1783  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  as  a  supporter  of  the  ministry  of  Pitt  Though  not 
a  brilliant  orator,  he  often  spoke  with  great  effect.  In 
1786  he  warmly  defended  Warren  Hastings  in  the  House. 

In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  baronet.  From  1793  until  1799  he 
officiated  as  attorney -general  amidst  the  excitement  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  prosecuted  Hardy,  Horne 
Tooke,  and  others  for  treason,  who  were  defended  by 
Erskine  and  acquitted.  In  1799  he  obtained  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Eldon,  a  title  derived  from  a  manor  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Lord  Kenyon  congratulated  the 
profession  on  this  appointment,  and  predicted  that  Eldon 
would  prove  to  be  “the  most  consummate  judge  that  ever 
Bat  in  judgment.”  It  is  admitted  that  he  performed  the 
duties  of  this  station  admirably. 

In  April,  1801,  on  the  accession  of  Addington  as  prime 
minister,  Lord  Eldon  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord 
chancellor,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  favour  of  the  king. 
The  latter,  having  sent  for  Eldon,  drew  the  seals  out 
from  his  bosom,  saying,  “  I  give  them  to  you  from  my 
heart !”  He  retained  the  great  seal  for  the  period  of 
twenty-six  years,  excepting  an  interval  of  about  a  year  in 
1806-07,  wnen  Erskine  succeeded  him.  He  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Upper  House. 
It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  as  his  reproach  that  he 
constantly  supported  the  Conservative  party,  that  he 
opposed  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  Reform  bill, 
and  nearly  every  other  change,  whether  of  useful  reform 
or  useless  innovation.  When  Canning  became  prime 
minister,  in  1827,  Eldon  was  superseded  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  retired  from  public  life.  A  few  years  before 
this  he  had  been  created  Viscount  Encombe  and  Earl  of 
Eldon.  Died  in  1838. 

See  “  The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,”  by  H orach 
Twiss,  3  vols.,  1844;  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  ;”  Foss,  “  The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  ix. ;  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  December  and  June,  1844;  “Westminster  Review”  for 
December,  1844;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1844. 

Eleanor,  Sl'a-nQr,  [Sp.  Leonora,  li-o-no'rJ,]  of 
Aragon,  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  a  daughter  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Aragon.  She  was  married  in  1428  to  a  Portu¬ 
guese  prince,  who  became  in  1433  King  Edward  I.  He 
died  in  1438,  leaving  her  guardian  of  her  minor  son, 
Alfonso  V.,  and  regent.  Died  in  1445. 

Eleanor  [Fr.  El£onore,  i'liVnoR']  of  Austria,  a 
sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  born  at  Louvain 
in  1498,  and  was  married  in  1519  to  Emanuel,  King  of 
Portugal,  who  died  about  two  years  later.  In  1530  she 
became  the  consort  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  first  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Cambrai.  She 
had  two  children,  who  were  the  issue  of  her  first  mar¬ 
riage.  She  survived  Francis,  and  died  in  Spain  in  1558. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Eleanor  of  Castile,  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III. 
of  Castile,  was  married  in  1254  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  became  Edward  I.  of  England.  Died  in  1290. 

Eleanor  [Fr.  El£onore,  It'lkVnoR']  of  Guienne, 
Queen  of  France,  and  afterwards  Queen  of  England, 
was  born  about  1122.  She  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  In  1137  she  married  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  whom  she  followed  on  a  crusade  in  1147. 
Having  been  divorced  in  1152,  she  married  Henry  IL 
of  England.  In  order  to  revenge  his  infidelity  to  her, 
she  is  said  to  have  instigated  the  king’s  sons  to  rebel,  for 
which  she  was  imprisoned  about  fifteen  years.  She  was 
regent  while  her  son,  Richard  I., was  absent  on  a  crusade 
Died  in  1203. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  de3  Fran^ais.” 

Eleanor  or  Ellinor  [Port.  Eleonora,  or,  more  fully, 
Eleonora  Tellez,  i-li-o-no'ri  tel'ISz]  of  Portugal, 

(ft^T'See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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a  beautiful  Portuguese  lady,  born  about  1350.  She  be¬ 
came  the  queen  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Portugal.  She  was 
artful  and  unscrupulous,  and  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  her  sister.  Died  in  1405. 

See  Laclede,  “Histoire  de  Portugal.” 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  of  England,  was  a 
daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger  IV.,  and  was  married 
to  Henry  III.  of  England  in  1236.  She  was  mother  of 
Edward  I.  Died  in  1291. 

Eleono'ra  of  Este,  an  Italian  princess,  a  sister  of 
Alfonso  II.  of  Ferrara.  She  was  born  June  19,  1537, 
and  is  noteworthy  as  the  lady  whom  the  poet  Tasso  is 
said  to  have  loved.  She  died  February  10,  1581. 

E-le-a'zar,  [Heb.  a  high-priest  of  the  Hebrew 

church,  was  a  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
high-priesthood  about  1452  b.c. 

See  Exodus  zxviii.  1 ;  Numbers  xx.  28,  xxxi.  6;  Joshua  xxiv.  33. 

Eleazar,  a  Jewish  high-priest,  who  about  277  b.c. 
sent  to  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  (in  compliance  with  his 
request,)  seven ty-two  wise  men  to  translate  the  Mosaic 
law  into  Greek. 

Eleazar,  a  Jewish  warrior,  was  a  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  163  b.c. 

Eleazar,  an  eminent  Jewish  scribe,  who  resisted  the 
tyrannical  orders  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  167  B.c. 

Eleazar,  a  son  of  Ananias,  a  fanatical  Jew,  instigated 
ais  countrymen  to  revolt  against  the  Romans.  During 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (70  a.d.)  he  was  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  hostile  factions  of  that  city. 

See  Josephus,  “  History.” 

Eleazar,  a  Jewish  warrior,  noted  for  his  obstinate 
defence  of  Massada  against  the  Romans  in  70  A.D.  When 
resistance  was  no  longer  practicable,  to  avoid  capture  he 
and  his  men  killed  themselves. 

Eleazar  or  Eliezer  of  Garmiza  or  of  Worms,  an 
eminent  Hebrew  rabbi,  lived  about  1240. 

E-lec'tra,  [Gr.  ’HAe/crpa,]  one  of  the  Pleiades,  was 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  the 
mother  of  Dardanus. 

Electra,  [Gr.  ’H XeKrpa;  Fr.  Flectre,  i'l&ktR';  It. 
Elettra,  i-l£t'tRi,]  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  a 
sister  of  Orestes,  was  sometimes  called  Laodice.  Her 
story  has  been  dramatized  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

fjlectre.  See  Electra. 

E-lec'trjf-on,  [Gr.  ’YDaxTpvuv,]  a  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  was  King  of  Mycenae,  (or,  as  some  say,  of 
Argos,)  and  father  of  Alcmena.  Returning  victorious 
from  war,  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  Amphitryon, 
who  was  betrothed  to  his  daughter  Alcmena. 

Eleonora  Tellez.  See  Eleanor  of  Portugal. 

Elettra.  See  Electra. 

E-leu'sis,  [Gr.  ’EXcuur?,]  a  mythical  person,  called  a 
son  of  Mercury  or  of  Ogyges.  The  town  of  Eleusis  in 
Attica  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 

E-leu-the'rl-us  or  E-leu'the-ros,  [Fr.  Eleuth£re, 
i'luh'taiR',]  a  native  of  Nicopolis  or  Epirus,  in  Greece, 
was  elected  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  in  177  a.d.  He 
died  in  192,  and  was  succeeded  by  Victor  I. 

El-fle'da  or  Eth'el-fle'da,  daughter  of  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England,  and  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in¬ 
herited  some  of  her  father’s  royal  qualities.  She  became 
about  890  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  Count  of  Mercia,  after 
whose  death  she  defended  her  dominions  against  the 
Danes  with  courage  and  ability.  Died  in  922. 

Elfric.  See  Alfric. 

El-fri'da,  queen  of  Edgar,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
was  the  mother  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  was  a  woman  of 
infamous  character. 

Eiger.  See  Elliger,  (Otmar.) 

El'gin,  (James  Bruce,)  Earl  of,  son  of  Thomas, 
noticed  below,  a  distinguished  British  statesman,  was 
born  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1841  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Elgin  and  Kincar¬ 
dine.  From  1842  to  1846  he  was  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  of  Canada.  In  this  position  his  policy  was  liberal, 
and  his  administration  obtained  the  general  approbation 
of  the  colonists  and  of  the  central  government.  In  1849 


he  was  created  an  English  peer.  He  left  Canada  in  1854, 
and  was  sent  in  1857  to  China  on  a  special  mission,  which 
he  performed  with  ability  and  success,  and  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Canton  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsien  or 
Tientsin,  (1858.)  In  June,  1859,  he  became  postmaster- 
general  in  the  cabinet  of  Palmerston.  He  went  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  China  in  i860,  and,  after  the  success  of  the 
British  army,  entered  Pekin  in  triumph.  He  returned 
home  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India.  Died  in  1863.  His  son,  Victor 
Alexander  Bruce,  ninth  earl,  was  born  May  16, 
1849,  and  was  Viceroy  of  India  from  1893  to  1898. 

Elgin,  (Thomas  Bruce,)  Earl  of,  seventh  Earl  o t 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  born  in  Scotland  in  1777,  was 
descended  from  King  Robert  Bruce.  He  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  in  childhood,  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  In  1795  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Berlin,  and  in  1799 
was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Constantinople.  While 
engaged  in  the  latter  mission,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  procure,  with  great  labour  and  expense, 
at  Athens,  a  large  collection  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  med¬ 
als,  monuments,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  government  in  1816,  and  now 
form  part  of  the  British  Museum,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Elgin  Marbles.”  The  government  paid  him  ^35,000 
for  these  treasures,  for  removing  which  he  was  severely 
satirized  by  Lord  Byron.  Died  in  1841. 

El-gi'va,  ?  Queen  of  Edmund  I.,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  mother  of  Edgar. 

ETi,  [Heb.  'SlM  a  Hebrew  high-priest  and  judge,  who 
flourished  about  1 1 70  B.c.  He  judged  Israel  forty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel. 

Elia.  See  Lamb,  (Charles.) 

Elian.  See  A£lian. 

Elias,  (of  Scripture.)  See  Elijah. 

Elias,  i- lee'is,  (Matthaus,)  a  German  painter,  born 
near  Cassel  in  1658,  worked  at  Paris.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “Transfiguration.”  Died  in  1741. 

E-li'as  Le-vi'ta,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  born  probably  in 
Italy  in  1472,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
and  skilful  grammarians  among  the  modern  Jews.  He 
taught  Hebrew  in  Rome  and  Venice,  and  published 
many  works,  among  which  were  a  “  Hebrew  Grammar” 
and  a  “Chaldaic,  Talmudic,  and  Rabbinical  Lexicon.”1 
His  critical  notes  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  entitled  “  Mas- 
sorah,”  (1538,)  are  highly  prized.  Died  at  Venice  in  1549* 

See  Basnage,  “  Histoire  des  Juifs.” 

Elias,  (Ney,)  an  English  traveller,  who  in  1871 
made  an  overland  journey  through  Central  Asia  from 
Peking  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  subsequently  traversed 
Chinese  Turkestan,  the  Pamirs,  and  .other  Asiatic 
countries.  Died  May  31,  1897. 

Elichmann,  a'liK-min',  (Johann,)  a  German  Orien¬ 
talist  and  physician,  born  in  Silesia,  practised  at  Leyden, 
where  he  died  in  1639.  In  the  opinion  of  Salmasius,  he 
understood  Persian  better  than  any  European  of  his  time* 

illie,  the  French  of  Elijah,  which  see. 

£lie  de  Beaumont,  k' le'  deh  b5'm6N',(  Anne  Louise 
Morin-Dumesnil — mo'riN'  dii'm&'n&l',)  an  author¬ 
ess,  born  at  Caen  in  1729,  was  the  wife  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Jacques,  noticed  below.  She  wrote  a  novel  entitled 
“Letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Roselle,”  (2  vols.,  1764.! 
Died  in  1783. 

^lie  de  Beaumont,  (Jean  Baptiste  Armand  Louis 
L£onc£,)  a  French  geologist,  born  at  Canon  (Calvados) 
in  1798.  He  studied  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the 
Fcole  des  Mines.  In  1823  he  was  sent  with  M.  Dufrenoy 
on  a  scientific  excursion  to  Great  Britain.  He  afterwards 
co-operated  in  a  great  geological  map  of  France.  (See 
Dufrenoy,  P.  A.)  He  became  professor  of  geology  in 
the  College  of  France  in  1832,  chief  engineer  of  mines  in 
1833,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1835.  Though 
not  a  politician,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  in  1852.  He 
succeeded  Arago  in  1853  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  principal  works  aie 
a  “  Glance  at  Mines,”  (“  Coup-d’CEil  sur  les  Mines,” 
1824,)  “  Researches  in  some  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
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Surface  of  the  Globe,”  (1829,)  and  “  Lectures  on  Geol- 
ogy,”  (3  vols.,  1845  et  seq.)  Died  Sept.  22,  1874. 

See  “  Galerie  historique  des  Membres  du  Senat.” 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  (Jean  Baptiste  Jacques,)  a 

French  lawyer,  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Carentan  in  1732.  He  acquired  a  European  reputation 
by  his  judicial  “  Memoires.”  In  reference  to  his  memoir 
of  “  les  Calas,”  Voltaire  pronounced  him  a  true  philoso¬ 
pher.  He  died  in  1786. 

Elien,  the  French  of  ZElian,  which  see. 

Eliezer.  See  Eleazar. 

E-lI-e'z^r,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  writer,  surnamed  the 
Great,  lived  in  Palestine  about  100  a.d. 

Eligius.  See  Eloi. 

Eligoum.  See  Elikoom. 

E-lI'jah  [Heb.  in’Sx  or  the  Tishbite,  an 

eminent  Hebrew  prophet,  whose  name  is  written  Elias 
in  the  New  Testament,  [Fr.  Elie,  ^le'.J  He  was  a 
native  of  Thisbe.  The  first  recorded  fact  in  his  history 
is  that  he  predicted  to  Ahab  a  great  drought.  (I.  Kings 
Kvii.  1.)  He  made  zealous  efforts  to  convert  the  people 
from  idolatry,  and  was  the  honoured  instrument  in  the 
most  signal  manifestations  of  miraculous  power.  Finally, 
favoured  with  an  exemption  from  the  common  doom  of 
mortality,  he  was  translated  to  heaven  about  895  b.c. 

See  I.  Kings  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi. ;  II.  Kings  i.,  ii. ;  Matthew  xi. 
14,  xvii.  3;  Luke  i.  17;  also,  F.  Korn,  “Der  Prophet  Elias;  ein 
Sonnen-Mythus,”  1837;  Krummachrr,  “  Elijah  the  Tishbite.” 

Elikoom  or  Elikoum  (el-e-koom')  I.,  written  also 
Eligoum,  a  Christian  prince  of  the  Orpelian  race  in 
Georgia.  About  1168  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Sultan 
of  Azerbaijan,  who  made  him  governor  of  Ispahan  and 
other  cities  and  in  1172  ceded  to  him  part  of  Armenia. 
He  had  one  son,  Libarid,  who  succeeded  him. 

Elio,  a'le-o,  (Francisco  Xavier,)  a  Spanish  general, 
born  at  Pampeluna  in  1769.  In  1805  he  took  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  English,  and  in  18 11  defended  the  royalist 
cause  against  the  insurgents  of  Montevideo.  Recalled  to 
Spain  about  1812,  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  army, 
fought  against  the  French,  aided  to  restore  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  was  made  Captain-General  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia  in  1814.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  insurgents 
in  1820,  and  executed  at  Valencia  in  1822. 

See  Southey’s  “  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.” 

El'I-pt,  (Charles  William,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1834. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1853,  and  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry  there 
from  1858  to  1863.  He  was  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1865-69,  and  in  1869  became  president  of  Harvard 
University.  Pie  is  author  of  two  manuals  of  chemistry, 
and  of  memoirs,  essays,  and  reports  on  chemical  and 
educational  topics. 

Eliot,  (George.)  See  Evans,  (Mary  Ann.) 

El'I-pt,  ([ared,)  an  American  preacher  and  botanist, 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1685,  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  Died  in  1763. 

Eliot,  (John,)  called  “  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,” 
was  born  in  England  in  1604,  and  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1631,  and  soon 
became  minister  of  the  church  of  Roxbury.  He  learned 
the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  began  about  1646  to 
preach  to  the  aborigines  of  Massachusetts  in  their  own 
tongue.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  missionary  work 
he  travelled  extensively,  amidst  great  privations  and 
dangers,  and  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians, 
many  of  whom  were  converted  by  him.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  (1661-63.)  Died  in  1690. 

See  a  “Life  of  John  Eliot,”  by  Convkrs  Francis,  in  Sparks’s 
"  American  Biography,”  vol.  v.,  1st  series. 

Eliot,  (John,)  an  American  biographer  and  minister, 
born  in  Boston  in  1754,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  published  the 
“New  England  Biographical  Dictionary,”  (1809,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1813. 

El^-pt,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English  statesman  and 
orator,  born  at  Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall,  in  April,  I59°> 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  left  college 
in  1610,  soon  after  which  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  1623  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament, 


in  which  he  became  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  and 
an  eloquent  debater.  “For  quickness  and  completeness 
of  classical  allusion,”  says  Forster,  “Eliot  had  no  rival 
in  Parliament.”  In  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
he  made  a  great  speech  on  grievances.  He  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  against  whom  he  uttered  a  powerful  philippic, 
(1626.)  For  this  speech  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  released  about  ten  days 
later.  “  He  had  in  great  perfection,”  says  Forster,  “some 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  an  orator, — singular  power 
of  statement,  clearness  and  facility  in  handling  details, 
pointed  classical  allusion,  keen  and  logical  argument, 
forcible  and  rich  declamation.”  In  1629  Eliot  again 
offended  the  king  by  his  remonstrance  against  arbitrary 
impositions,  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  Parliament 
was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the  king,  and  Eliot,  with  many 
other  patriots,  was  committed  to  prison.  As  he  refused 
to  make  dishonourable  concessions,  he  was  confined  in  a 
dark  and  cheerless  apartment  and  treated  with  a  severity 
that  ruined  his  health.  He  died  in  the  Tower  in  No¬ 
vember,  1632.  During  this  imprisonment  he  wrote  a 
philosophical  work  entitled  “The  Monarchy  of  Man,” 
(unpublished,)  which  is  highly  commended. 

See  John  Forster,  “  Sir  John  Eliot :  a  Biography,”  2  vols.,  1864 ; 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1864. 

Eliot,  (Samuel,)  an  American  historian,  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  December  22,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  with 
the  highest  honours  of  his  class  in  1839,  and  afterwards 
spent  several  years  in  Europe.  While  in  Rome,  in  1845, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  writing  “  The  History  of  Liberty,” 
of  which  two  volumes  appeared  in  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1849,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Liberty  of  Rome.” 
Part  II.,  entitled  “The  Early  Christians,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1858.  In  1856  he  published  “  A  Manual  of 
United  States  History  from  1492  to  1850.”  He  was 
chosen  president  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  i860. 
He  died  September  15,  1898. 

Elisabetta,  the  Italian  of  Elizabeth,  which  see. 

Elisseus,  el-e-see'us,  [Fr.  £lis6,  i'le'zi',]  an  eminent 
Armenian  historian,  was  secretary  of  Vartan,  general  of 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  armies.  In  449  he  became 
a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  Vartan 
against  Persia,  a  work  of  superior  merit,  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  translated  into  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  Died  in  480  A.D. 

I3lis6e,  the  French  of  Elisha,  which  see, 

]5lis4e,  k'le'zh.',  (Jean  Jacques  Copel,)  known  as 
Father  £lis£e,  a  noted  French  pulpit  orator,  born  at 
Besan£on  in  1726,  preached  in  the  fashionable  churches 
of  Paris.  His  sermons  were  published  and  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Died  in  1783. 

fjlis^e,  (Marie  Vincent  Talachon — t£/l£/sh6N',)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Lagny  in  1753.  He  emigrated 
in  1 792,  and  became  chief  surgeon  of  the.  royalist  army. 
In  1797  Louis  XVIII.  chose  him  as  his  first  surgeon. 
Died  in  1817.  .  ^ 

E-li'sha,  [Heb.  pU/'lH;  Fr.  £lis6e,  ^le'zi',]  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet,  was  a  disciple 
of  Elijah,  whose  mantle  he  inherited  and  by  whom  he 
was  anointed.  (See  I.  Kings  xix.  16-21.)  He  performed 
many  miracles  between  890  and  840  B.c. 

See  II.  Kings  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  and  xiii. 

Elisio,  i-lee'&e-o,  [Lat.  Elys'ius,]  (Giovanni,)  a  Nea¬ 
politan  physician,  who  lived  about  1550. 

Elissa.  See  Dido. 

E-liz'a-beth  or  E-lis'a-b$th,  of  Scripture,  was  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Eliz'abeth  or  Isabeau  (e'ziFbS')  of  AngoulEme 
was  a  daughter  of  Aimar,  Count  of  Angouleme.  She  was 
married  in  1200  to  King  John  of  England.  Died  in  1245. 

Eliz'abeth  [Ger.  Elisabeth,  &-lee'z£-bSt]  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Queen  of  France,  born  in  1554,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Charles  V.  She  was  married  in  1570  to  Charles  IX. 
of  France,  and  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died 
young.  She  expressed  abhorrence  of  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew.  It  is  stated  that  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  she  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  Died  in  Vienna  in  i592- 
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Eliz'abeth  of  Bosnia  was  the  wife  of  Louis  the 
Great,  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  who,  dying  in 
1382,  left  her  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter 
Maria.  She  was  put  to  death  by  Giornard  of  Croatia 
in  1386. 

Eliz'abeth  of  England,  or  of  York,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville,  was  born  in  1466. 
She  was  married  to  Henry  VII.  in  i486,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Arthur  and  Henry  VIII. 

Elizabeth,  ISp.  Isabel,  e-si-b$l';  It.  Elisabetta, 
i-le-Si-bet'ti,]  Queen  of  England,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  born  at  Greenwich  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1533.  In  1535  her  father  opened 
a  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  son  of  Francis  I.  of  France ;  but 
the  alliance  was  not  effected.  In  1548  she  was  addressed 
by  the  ambitious  Lord  Seymour,  with  whom  she  indulged 
in  a  brief  flirtation.  She  was  endowed  with  superior 
mental  powers,  which  were  diligently  improved  by  study, 
and,  under  the  tuition  of  Roger  Ascham,  she  attained  a 
proficiency  in  classical  learning.  Before  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  she  was  mistress  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
languages,  and  had  read  several  Greek  works.  She  was 
attached  by  her  education  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
Her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  who  regarded  her  with  jealousy, 
committed  her  to  the  Tower  in  1554,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  was  concerned  in  Wyatt’s  rebellion.  Much  appre¬ 
hension  was  felt  by  the  people  that  attempts  might  be 
made  upon  her  life  ;  but  she  was  released  from  the  Tower 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  and  removed  to  Wood- 
stock.  In  1558  she  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Eric,  King  of  Sweden. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  Mary  died,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  with  the  general  approbation,  was  proclaimed  queen. 
Her  popularity  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  contrast 
between  her  and  the  late  sovereign.  She  acted  with 
politic  caution  in  her  design  of  restoring  the  Protestant 
religion,  retaining  a  number  of  Romanists  in  her  privy 
council.  She  appointed  William  Cecil  secretary  of  state, 
and  Nicholas  Bacon  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  She  oegan 
the  religious  reform  by  ordering  that  a  large  part  of  the 
service  should  be  read  in  English,  and  forbade  the  host 
to  be  elevated  in  her  presence.  The  Catholic  bishops 
refused  to  officiate  at  her  coronation,  excepting  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who,  it  seems,  acted  his  part  reluctantly. 
When  Parliament  met  in  1559,  a  bill  was  passed  which 
vested  in  the  crown  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  pope  ; 
the  mass  was  abolished,  and  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
irestored.  “Thus,”  says  Hume,  “in  one  session,  without 
any  violence  or  tumult,  was  the  whole  system  of  religion 
altered  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman.”  At  her  accession 
Elizabeth  found  England  at  war  with  France  and  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  who  made  her  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage,  which  she  declined.  In  1559  Francis  II.  (King  of 
France)  having  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  England 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth  retaliated  by 
sending  an  army  to  Scotland,  which  drove  the  Frencn 
out  of  that  kingdom.  In  1562  she  supported  with  money 
and  troops  the  French  Huguenots,  who  were  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  civil  war  with  the  Catholics.  The  next  year  the 
Parliament,  anxious  respecting  the  succession,  voted  an 
address  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  entreated  her  to 
choose  a  husband ;  but  she  returned  an  evasive  answer, 
and  was  equally  averse  to  decide  in  favour  of  any  claimant 
to  the  succession  or  of  any  suitor  for  her  hand.  Besides 
the  suitors  already  named,  she  gave  encouragement  to  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  last  of  whom  was 
the  chief  favourite  from  the  early  part  of  her  reign  until 
his  death  in  1588. 

After  the  treaty  with  the  French  in  1564,  England 
was  at  peace  with  foreign  nations  for  more  than  twenty 
years, — a  period  of  national  prosperity  and  progress, 
m  which  commerce  flourished  and  the  naval  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  greatly  increased.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
was  Elizabeth’s  prime  minister  and  adviser  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  reign.  For  an  account  of  her  rivalry 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  executed  in  1587,  see 
Mary  Stuart. 

As  the  representatives  of  opposite  interests  in  religion, 
Elizabeth  and  Philip  of  Spain  had  long  felt  a  mutual 


1  hostility,  which  in  1588  resulted  in  the  famous  enterprise 
of  the  Invincible  Armada,  fitted  out  by  Philip  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  This  armament,  which  consisted 
of  more  than  130  vessels  and  about  30,000  men,  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  harassed  the  Armada  in  the  Channel  by  partial 
attacks,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  general  action  on 
the  8th  of  August.  The  Spanish  admiral  then  retreated 
northward,  intending  to  sail  home  by  that  circuitous 
route ;  but,  a  violent  storm  having  arisen  near  the  Ork¬ 
ney  Isles,  more  than  fifty  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  and 
their  crews  perished.  The  Spanish  loss  was  probably 
not  less  than  20,000  men.  (Motley.)  About  this  time 
Elizabeth  began  to  show  a  decided  partiality  for  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  (See  Essex.)  Hostilities  still  continued 
between  the  English  and  Spaniards ;  and,  while  Philip 
subsidized  the  French  Catholics,  Elizabeth  sent  an  army 
to  aid  Henry  IV.  in  1590  and  in  several  ensuing  years. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  considered  eminently 
beneficial  and  glorious  to  the  nation.  It  was  illustrated 
by  such  names  as  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Bacon, 
and  Raleigh.  Her  personal  character  was  deformed  by 
selfishness,  inconstancy,  deceit,  heartlessness,  and  other 
unwomanly  faults ;  but  she  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  ruler  of  eminent  ability  as  well  as  courage.  She 
died  in  1603,  after  signifying  her  will  that  King  James  of 
Scotland  should  succeed  her.  (For  a  more  particular 
account  of  Elizabeth’s  character,  both  as  a  woman  and  a 
queen,  see  Froude’s  “  History  of  England,”  vols.  vii.  to 
x.,  and  Motley’s  “United  Netherlands,”  chaps,  vi.,  vii„ 
viii.  et  seq.) 

^  See,  also,  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  “Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen. 
Elizabeth,”  1754;  Camden,  “History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  (“Anuale* 
Rerum  Anglicanarum,”  etc.,  1625;)  Lucy  Aikin,  “Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  1818  ;  Hume,  “History  of  England,” 
chaps,  xxxviii.  to  xliv. :  Gregorio  Leti,  “Historia  ovvero  Vita  di 
Elisabetta,  Regina  d’lnghilterra,”  1693;  Fr.  von  Raumer,  “Die 
Koniginnen  Elisabeth  von  England  und  Maria  von  Scotland,”  1836; 
Robert  Nauton,  “  Fragmenta  Regalia,  or  Observations  on  the  Late 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  1642;  also  an  article  entitled  “Elizabeth  and 
Mary,”  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1867 ;  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  July,  1854,  and  October,  1863;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
October  and  November,  1853. 

Eliz'abeth  (or  Elisabeth)  or  Isabelle,  e'zi'bSK, 
of  France,  born  in  Paris  in  1389,  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  became  the  consort  of  Richard  II.  of 
England.  Died  in  1409. 

Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
born  in  1602,  and  was  married  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in 
1615.  Died  in  1644. 

Eliz'abeth,  Saint,  of  Hungary,  born  at  Presburg 
in  1207,  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew  (Andris)  II.,  King 
of  Hungary.  She  was  married  to  Louis,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  in  1221,  and  was  eminent  for  her  fervent  piety 
and  ascetic  life.  Died  in  1231. 

See  “History  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,”  London,  1032; 
Schoppb,  “  Leben  Elisabeth’s  der  heiligen,”  1834;  Charles  db 
Montalembert,  “Vie  de  S.  Elisabeth  de  Hongrie,”  1836. 

Elizabeth,  (Elisabeth,)  (Philippine  Marie  Hi- 
l&ne,)  a  French  princess,  usually  called  Madame  Eli¬ 
sabeth,  a  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  born  at  Versailles 
in  1764.  During  the  reign  of  terror  she  shared  the 
dangers  and  adversities  of  the  king  with  fortitude,  was 
imprisoned  in  August,  1792,  and  executed  in  May,  1794. 

See  Parisot,  “  Vie  de  Madame  Elisabeth  de  France,”  1814. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland,  married 
Charobert,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1319.  She  was  mother 
of  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Louis,  inherited  his  father’s 
throne.  By  her  intrigues  and  influence  over  her  brother, 
Casimir  of  Poland,  she  procured  for  Louis  also  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1370.  She  was  Regent  of  Poland 
from  1370  to  1378.  Died  in  1381. 

Elizabeth  of  Valois,  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  was  born  in  1545,  and  married  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  in  1559.  She  died  at  Madrid  in  1568. 

Elizabeth,  (Charlotte.)  See  Tonna,  Mrs. 

Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  V.  of  Bohemia  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born  in  1618.  She  received  lessons  in  philo¬ 
sophy  from  Descartes,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  “  found  none,  except  her,  who  thoroughly  understood 
his  works.”  She  was  instructed  in  religion  by  William 
Penn,  whose  friendship  she  highly  valued.  Having 
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declined  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  King  of  Poland, 
she  retired  to  Hervorden,  where  she  died  in  1680.  The 
famous  Prince  Rupert  was  her  brother,  and  George  I. 
of  England  was  her  sister’s  son. 

See  Prudhomme,  “Biographie  des  Femmes  c£l£bres.” 

Eliz'abeth  Alexiev'na,  (d-l£ks-e-Sv'na,)  Empress 
j[  Russia,  born  in  1779,  was  a  princess  of  Baden,  whose 
original  name  was  Louisa  Maria  Augusta.  In  1793 
she  became  the  consort  of  Alexander  I.,  then  grand  duke. 
Her  character  is  represented  as  very  amiable.  Died  in 
1826. 

Elizabeth  (Elisabeth)  Christi'na  or  Christi'ne, 
( kRis-tee'na, )  Queen  of  Prussia,  born  at  Brunswick  in 
1715,  was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Albert,  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick- Wolfenbiittel.  In  1732  or  1733  she  was  married  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  She  had  a  literary  taste,  and  was 
distinguished  for  modesty,  piety,  and  many  virtues.  She 
translated  several  religious  works  into  French.  Died 
in  1797. 

See  Von  Hahnjce,  “  Elisabeth  Christine,  Konigin  von  Preussen,” 
Berlin,  1848. 

Elizabeth  Christina  or  Christine,  Empress  of 
Germany,  born  in  1691,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel.  She  was  the  wife  of  Charles 
VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  mother  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Died  in  1750. 

Eliz'abeth  Farnese,  (far-neez';  It.  pron.  faR-na'si,) 
a  daughter  of  Odouard  II.,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  born  in 
1692.  She  was  married  in  1714  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and, 
being  crafty  and  ambitious,  soon  acquired  a  complete 
ascendency  over  that  indolent,  timid,  and  uxorious  king. 
(See  Philip  V.)  Charles  III.  was  her  son.  Died  in  1766. 

Eliz'abeth  Petrovna,  (or  Fetrow'na,)  pi-trov'nS, 
Empress  of  Russia,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  I.,  was  born  in  1709.  In  1740  Ivan,  the  infant 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  empress  Anna.  By 
a  successful  conspiracy  of  Elizabeth’s  partisans,  of  whom 
her  surgeon,  Lestocq,  was  the  leader,  she  obtained  the 
throne  in  1741*  In  the  Seven  Years’  war,  which  began 
in  1756,  she  co-operated  with  the  enemies  of  Frederick 
the  Great  so  successfully  that  her  army  entered  Berlin 
in  1 760 ;  and  he  was  probably  saved  from  ruin  only  by 
her  death.  She  was  indolent  and  dissolute,  but  inclined 
to  clemency.  Though  never  married,  she  had  several 
children.  She  founded  the  University  of  Moscow  and 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Petersburg.  She  died  in 
the  winter  of  1761-62,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Peter  III. 

See  Leclerc,  “  Histoire  de  la  Russie  modeme Lomonosov, 
“  Panegyricus  Elizabeth*  Imperatricis,”  1749;  Wiedhmeyer,  “Dio 
Regierung  der  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  Petrowna,”  2  vols.,  1834. 

Eliz'abeth  Stu'art,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  born  in  1596, 
was  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England  and  Anne  of 
Denmark.  She  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  cap¬ 
tivating  manners.  In  1613  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  In  1619  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  accept  the  offered  crown  of  Bohemia.  This 
step  involved  him  in  war ;  he  was  defeated  in  1620,  and 
lost  even  his  hereditary  state.  Among  her  numerous 
children  was  Prince  Rupert,  the  famous  Cavalier.  Died 
in  England  in  1662. 

See  Miss  Benger,  “Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,”  1825;  Gar¬ 
diner,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  x. 

Eliz'abeth  Wood'ville,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Woodville,  was  distinguished  for  her  personal  beauty. 
She  was  married  to  Sir  John  Gray,  and  after  his  death  to 
Edward  IV.  in  1464.  She  was  the  mother  of  Edward  V. 
and  of  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  Henry  VII.  Died  in  1488. 

El'kinS,  (Henry  W.„)  an  American  artist,  born  at 
Vershire,  Vermont,  May  30,  1847.  He  was  self-taught. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Chicago.  Among  his  pictures 
are  “  Mount  Shasta,”  “  The  Thirty-Eighth  Star,”  “  Storm 
at  Shasta,”  “New  Eldorado,”  “The  Crowrn  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,”  etc.  Died  at  Georgetown,  Colorado,  July  25, 
1884. 

El'la,  (John,)  an  English  musical  composer  and  writer, 
born  at  Thirsk  in  1802.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Musical 
Sketches  Abroad  and  at  Home.”  In  1855  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  on  music  at  the  London  Institution,  and 
many  of  his  lectures  have  been  published.  D.  in  1888. 


Ellain,  ^I&n',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  physician  and  poet, 
born  in  Paris  in  1534;  died  in  1621. 

Ellenborough,  el'len-bur'ruh,  (Edward  Law,) 
Lord,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  born  at  Great  Sal- 
keld,  Cumberland,  in  1750,  was  a  son  of  Edmund  Law, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  After  practising  some  years  with 
success,  and  becoming  the  leader  of  the  northern  cir¬ 
cuit,  he  was  employed  in  1785  as  leading  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  after  Erskine 
had  refused  to  act  on  that  side.  Although  he  could  not 
compete  with  Burke  or  Fox  in  eloquent  declamation  or 
in  logical  argument,  he  managed  the  case  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  skill  and  success.  In  1801  Law  was  appointed  at¬ 
torney-general.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Kenyon,  in  180s, 
he  became  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
was  created  Baron  Ellenborough.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  opposed  all  measures  for  the  relief  of  Catholics, 
and  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  in  i8c5. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  grieved  by  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  William  Hone,  the  popular  author,  in  1818, 
at  whose  trial  he  presided.  He  died  in  1818,  and  left 
his  title  to  his  son,  the  present  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
As  a  judge,  Lord  Brougham  says,  “  no  one  could  accuse 
him  of  partiality.  He  despatched  business  with  great 
celerity,  and  for  the  most  part  with  success.” 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices;”  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England ;”  Brougham,  “  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George 

Ellenborough,  (Edward  Law,)  first  Earl  of,  a 
Tory  statesman,  and  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1790.  He  inherited  the  title  of  baron  in  1818,  and 
was  appointed  lord  privy  seal  in  1828.  During  the 
brief  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India  in  1842,  and,  having  annexed 
Scinde  and  Gwalior  by  conquest,  was  recalled  in  1844 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl.  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  in  1845  and  1846.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Derby-Disraeli  ministry,  in  February,  1858,  he  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  publication  of 
a  despatch  in  which  he  condemned  Lord  Canning’s  con¬ 
duct  in  India,  gave  so  much  offence  that  Ellenborough 
resigned  a  few  months  after  his  appointment.  The 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  nine,  rejected  a  motion 
to  censure  him  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair.  Died  1871. 

See  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1845. 

Ellenrieder,  el'len-ree'der,  (Maria,)  a  German 
painter  of  history  and  genre,  was  born  at  Constance  in 
1791.  She  visited  Italy,  and  lived  at  Munich  and  Carls- 
ruhe.  She  is  considered  by  the  Germans  the  most  skilful 
female  artist  of  her  time.  Among  her  works  is  a  picture 
of  “Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.”  Died  in  1863. 

Eller,  el'ler,  (Johann  Theodor,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian  and  chemist,  born  at  Pleskau  in  1689.  He  was 
physician  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  him  a 
privy  councillor  in  1755.  He  wrote  “  Observationes  de 
Cognoscendis  et  Curandis  Morbis,”  (“  Observations  on 
the  Diagnosis  and  Cure  of  Diseases,”  1762,)  and  other 
medical  works.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  JOcher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

El'ler-tpn,'  (John  Lodge,)  an  English  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  Cheshire,  January  11,  1807.  He  essayed 
nearly  every  species  of  musical  composition.  Died 
January  3,  1873. 

El'l?r-^,  (William,)  an  American  patriot,  born  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1727,  wras  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard  College.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  his  native  city  for  some  years,  and  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  1770.  Having  established  a  character  for 
integrity,  good  sense,  and  firm  attachment  to  public 
welfare  and  liberty,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
memorable  Congress  of  1776,  in  which  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Placing  himself  by  the 
side  of  Secretary  Thompson,  he  observed  the  expression 
and  manner  of  each  member  in  the  act  of  signing  his 
name,  and  was  convinced  that  the  men  were  equal  to  the 
crisis.  He  continued  to  serve  in  Congress  (with  the 
exception  of  two  years)  until  the  end  of  1785,  being  rather 
eminent  for  his  talents  for  business  than  for  his  power* 
as  a  debater.  Retiring  from  public  service  in  178$ 
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he  found  himself  reduced  in  fortune  by  his  patriotism, 
as  his  dwelling  had  been  burnt  by  the  enemy.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  collector  of  customs 
in  Newport,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  political  sympathies  were  with  the  Federal  party. 
Died  in  1820. 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of.  See  Egerton,  (Francis  Lev- 
eson  Gower.) 

Ellesmere,  Lord.  See  Egerton,  (Thomas.) 

El'let,  (Charles,)  an  American  engineer,  born  at 
Penn’s  Manor,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1810.  He 
constructed  the  wire  suspension  bridge  at  Fairmount, 
Philadelphia,  (the  first  made  in  America,)  and  that  which 
crosses  the  Niagara  River  below  the  Falls.  He  was 
employed  as  engineer  of  several  railroads.  After  the 
civil  war  began,  he  became  a  colonel  of  engineers,  and 
converted  several  steamers  into  rams  for  military  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  received  in  a 
naval  battle  near  Memphis  a  wound,  of  which  he  cl'ed  in 
June,  1862. 

Ellet,  (Elizabeth  Fries, )an  authoress,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Lummis,  was  born  at  Sodus  Point,  New  York, 
in  1818.  She  published,  besides  other  works,  a  volume 
of  poems,  (1835,)  “  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,” 
(1848,)  and  “Summer  Rambles  in  the  West,”  (1853.) 
She  died  June  3,  1877.  She  was  the  wife  of  William 
Henry  Ellet,  (1804-1859,)  professor  of  chemistry 
in  South  Carolina  College,  and  discoverer  of  a  method 
of  preparing  gun-cotton. 

Elleviou,  STve'oo',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  French  singer  and  composer,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1769 ;  died  in  1842. 

El'llce,  (Edward,)  an  English  politician  of  the  Whig 
party,  born  about  1786,  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
for  many  years  an  influential  member  of  Parliament. 
In  1830  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
secretary  of  war  from  April,  1833,  to  December,  1834. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl  Grey.  Died  in 
1863. 

Ellicot  See  Ellicott. 

El'll-cptt,  (Andrew,)  surveyor-general  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1754, 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  filled  important  positions 
under  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  In  1790  he 
laid  out  the  Federal  metropolis.  He  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  in  1792;  from  1796  to  1801  he  acted 
as  commissioner  in  settling  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  1812  till  his  death,  in  1820, 
was  professor  of  mathematics,  engineering,  etc.  at  West 
Point.  He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  philosophical  societies  of  Europe. 

El'll-cott  or  El'll-cot,  (Charles  John,)  an  English 
theologian,  born  near  Stamford  about  1820.  He  became 
professor  of  divinity  in  King’s  College,  London,  in  1858, 
and  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  1863.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,”  etc. 

Eilies-Dupin.  See  Dupin,  (Louis.) 

Elliger,el'le-ger,(OTTOMAR,)  a  skilful  Swedish  painter, 
born  at  Gottenburg  in  1633.  He  became  painter  to  the 
Elector  Frederick  William  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1679. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  excelled  in  architectural 
pictures.  Died  in  1732. 

Ellinger,  ePling-er,  (Andreas,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1526*  was  professor  at 
Leipsic.  He  wrote  “  Hippocratis  Aphorismi”  in 
Latin  verse,  (1579.)  Died  in  1582. 

EUlt-ot,  (Daniel  Giraud,)  ornithologist,  was 
born  at  New  York,  March  7,  1835.  He  travelled 
widely  in  pursuit  of  zoological  knowledge,  and  in  1896 
led  an  expedition  to  East  Africa,  and  in  1898  to  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  in  the  interest  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  in  which  he  is  curator  of  zoology. 
He  has  published  a  number  of  handsomely  illustrated 
works  on  the  birds  of  North  America  and  elsewhere, 
also  “The  Cats,”  “  Wolf’s  Wild  Animals,”  etc. 

EFli-ot,  (George,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1784,  commanded  the  fleet  which  operated  against  the 


Chinese  in  1840,  and  became  vice-admiral  in  1847. 
Died  in  1863. 

El'lLot  or  ElT-ptt,  (George  Augustus,)  Lord 
Hcathfield,  born  at  Stobbs,  in  Scotland,  m  1718,  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age.  From  1740  to  1748  he  served 
in  Germany  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  aide-de-camp  of 
George  II.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the  capture 
of  Havana.  In  1775,  having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
the  defence  of  which  was  his  last  and  most  memorable 
achievement.  During  the  siege,  which  commenced  in 
1779  and  continued  more  than  three  years,  he  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  combined  armaments  of  France  anc 
Spain,  displaying  great  prudence  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  high  military  talents.  After  peace  was  restored,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Heath- 
field  of  Gibraltar.  Died  in  1790. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

El'll-pt,  (George  Thomson,)  an  American  physician, 
born  in  New  York,  May  11,  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
Columbia  College,  and  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  he  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1849.  He 
then  studied  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  In  1861  he 
became  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  His  principal  work  is  the  “Obstetric  Clinic,” 
(1868.)  Died  in  New  York,  January  29,  1871. 

Elliot,  (Sir  Gilbert,)  sometimes  styled  Lord  Minto, 
was  a  Scottish  judge,  who  was  born  in  1651,  and  died 
May  1,  1718.  He  became  lord  justice  clerk,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  succession. 

Elliot  (Sir  Gilbert)  of  Minto,  a  British  orator,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  the  father  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Minto,  and  was  eminent  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He 
wrote  an  admired  pastoral  beginning  thus  : 

“  My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook.” 

He  was  born  in  1722,  and  died  in  1777. 

Elliot,  (Sir  Gilbert,)  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  an 
eminent  Scottish  statesman,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1751, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  In  1774  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Morpeth.  In  1777  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Aymand.  He  acted  with  the 
party  of  Mr.  Fox  for  several  years,  but  about  1790  he 
changed  sides  and  supported  the  ministry.  In  1793  he 
was  sent,  with  two  other  commissioners,  to  protect  the 
Bourbon  interest  in  Toulon  and  Corsica.  In  1 796  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Minto.  He  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India  in  1806,  and,  after  an  able  and 
successful  administration,  returned  home  in  1814.  He 
died  in  June  of  that  year.  He  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Minto  in  1813. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’ 

Elliot,  (Gilbert  Elliot  Murray  Kyninmound,) 
second  Earl  of  Minto,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1782.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1806,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  1814.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1832,  and  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  under  the  Whig  ministry,  in  1835. 
From  1846  to  1852  he  was  lord  privy  seal  in  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  his  son-in-law. '  He  died 
in  1859,  leaving  several  sons. 

Elliot,  (Miss  Jane,)  a  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eiliot  of 
Minto,  wrote  “The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  a  dirge  for 
the  slain  of  Flodden.  Born  in  1727  ;  died  in  1805. 

Elliot,  (William,)  an  English  designer  and  engraver, 
born  at  Hampton  Court  in  1717.  He  excelled  in  land¬ 
scapes.  Died  in  1766. 

El'lI-Ob-son,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  London  about  1791.  He  became  physician 
to  Saint  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1822.  By  new  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  prussic  acid  and  creosote,  and  other  innovations  in 
medical  practice,  he  excited  much  hostility  among  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  profession.  He  was  chosen  professor 
of  medical  science  in  U niversity  College,  London,  in  1 83 1, 
and  afterwards  became  president  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  valuable 
works  entitled  “Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,” 
(1839,)  and  “Human  Physiology,”  (1840.)  Died  in 
London,  July  29,  1868. 
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Elliott.  See  Eliot,  Eliott,  and  Elyot. 

El'U-ptt,  (Charles,)  a  Methodist  minister,  born  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1792,  emigrated  to  Ohio 
about  1818,  and  edited  the  “  Western  Christian  Advocate” 
for  many  years.  Died  January  6,  1869. 

Elliott,  (Charles  Loring,)  an  American  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  Scipio,  New  York,  in  1812.  He  lived 
nany  years  in  New  York  City,  and  painted  portraits  of 
many  eminent  persons.  His  works  are  remarkable  for 
fidelity  of  likeness  and  vigorous  colouring.  Died  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1868. 

Elliott,  (Charles  Wyllys,)  an  American  author,  a 
descendant  of  John  Eliot,  “  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,” 
was  born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in  1817.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  New  England  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  Continent  by  the  Northmen,  in  986,  to  1776.” 
Died  August  20,  1883. 

Elliott,  (Charlotte,)  an  English  poet  and  hymn- 
writer,  born  March  18,  1789.  She  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  Henry  Venn,  and  sister  of  E.  Bishop  Elliott  and 
H.  V.  Elliott.  Died  September  22,  1871. 

El'll-ptt,  (Ebenezer,)  an  English  poet,  called  “the 
Corn-Law  Rhymer,”  was  born  at  Masborough,  near  Roth¬ 
erham,  Yorkshire,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1781.  His  father 
was  a  clerk  in  an  iron-foundry,  with  a  small  salary,  and 
was  a  strict  Calvinist.  The  son,  after  having  made  small 
progress  at  school,  where  he  passed  for  a  very  dull  boy, 
was  set  to  work  in  the  foundry  above  mentioned,  in 
which  he  was  employed  many  years.  A  love  of  nature 
and  of  books  counteracted  the  tendency  to  intemperance 
and  other  vices  usual  among  his  associates.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  began  to  write  verses,  the  first  of 
which  were  the  “Vernal  Walk,”  and  “Night.  5  In  1821 
he  removed  to  Sheffield,  where  he  gained  a  competence 
in  the  iron-trade.  Soon  after  this  change  of  residence 
he  wrote  his  most  popular  poem,  the  “Corn -Law 
Rhymes,”  urging  the  repeal  of  duties  on  corn,  which 
excited  general  admiration.  He  wrote  also  “  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Patriarch,”  (1829,)  “Byron  and  Napoleon,”  (1831,) 
“  Love,”  and  a  few  other  poems.  The  poet  Montgomery 
says,  “  I  am  quite  willing  to  hazard  my  critical  credit  by 
avowing  my  persuasion  that  in  originality  and  power  he 
might  have  measured  heads  beside  Byron  in  tremendous 
energy,  Crabbe  in  graphic  description,  and  Coleridge  in 
effusions  of  domestic  tenderness ;  while  in  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  poor,  in  whatever  he  deemed  their  wrongs 
or  their  sufferings,  he  excelled  them  all.”  Died  in  1849. 

See  J.  Serle,  “Life,  Character,  and  Genius  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,” 
1850;  “ Brief  Biographies,” by  Samuel  Smiles,  i860;  John  Wat¬ 
kins,  “Life,  Poetry,  and  Letters  of  E.  Elliott,”  1850;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  July,  1832,  and  October,  1834;  “Westminster  Review” 
for  January  and  April,  1850. 

Elliott,  (Ezekiel  Brown,)  an  American  scientist, 
born  in  Sweden,  New  York,  July  16,  1823.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York,  in  1844, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  employed  in  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States  government.  He  prepared 
many  papers,  statistical  reports,  and  tables,  of  high  value, 
relating  to  life-insurance,  annuities,  coinage,  weights  and 
measures,  electricity,  astronomical  physics,  etc.  The 
importance  of  his  researches  has  been  recognized  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Died  May  24,  1888. 

Elliott,  (Jesse  Duncan,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Maryland  in  1 782.  He  was  second  in  command 
under  Commodore  Perry  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
September,  1813,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1818.  Died  in  1845. 

Elliott,  (Robert  Woodward  Barnwell,)  D.D.,  an 
American  bishop,  a  son  of  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  was 
born  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  August  16,  1840.  He 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1861,  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1868,  and  in  1874  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Western  Texas.  Died  August  26,  1887. 

Elliott,  (Stephen,)  an  American  naturalist,  born  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1771,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1791.  He  became  president  of  the  Literary 
Society  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  professor  of  natural  history  at  Charleston.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  “The  Botany 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,”  (2  vols.,  1821-24.)  Died 
in  1830. 


Elliott,  (Stephen,)  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1806.  He  became 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  South  Carolina  College. 
He  was  ordained  in  1835,  and  was  constituted  Bishop  of 
Georgia  in  184^.  Died  December  21,  1866. 

Elliott,  (William,)  a  politician  and  writer,  born  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1788.  He  opposed  nullifi¬ 
cation  in  1832,  and  afterwards  wrote  against  secession. 
(1851.)  Among  his  works  are  “  Fiesco,”  a  tragedy,  (1850,) 
and  several  short  poems.  Died  in  1863. 

El'lis,  (Alexander  John,)  an  English  writer,  origi¬ 
nally  named  Sharpe,  was  born  at  Hoxton,  June  14, 
1814,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  wrote  many  works  on  phonetics,  acous¬ 
tics,  music,  orthoepy,  mathematics,  philology,  and  the 
theory  of  education.  His  writings  on  philology  and 
phonetics  are  of  especial  value.  Died  in  1890. 

El'lis,  (Clement,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Cum¬ 
berland  in  1630,  was  appointed  prebendary  of  South- 
well  in  1693.  Pie  was  the  author  of  several  approved 
works  on  theology.  Died  in  1700. 

See  John  Veneer,  “Life  of  Clement  Ellis,”  1738. 

Ellis,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  a  witty  and  accomplished 
English  writer,  born  in  1745.  During  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  he  gained  distinction  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
“  Rolliad,”  (a  political  satire  against  Pitt  and  his  minis¬ 
try,)  for  which  he  wrote  the  “  Birth-Day  Ode”  and  the 
“Ode  on  Dundas.”  In  1790  he  published  “Specimens 
of  the  Early  English  Poets,”  which  is  thought  to  have 
rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  national  literature. 
Ellis  was  distinguished  for  his  refined  taste  as  well  as 
for  his  literary  attainments.  In  1800  he  became  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  addressed  to  him  the 
fifth  canto  of  “  Marmion,”  and  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  “he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
and  delightful  companions  he  had  ever  known.”  In 
1797-98  he  wrote  many  articles  for  “The  Anti-Jacobin,” 
a  weekly  paper  under  the  auspices  of  Canning.  Died 
in  1815. 

El'lis,  (George  Edward,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Uni¬ 
tarian  divine  and  author,  born  in  Boston,  August  8, 
1814.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  about 
1838  was  ordained  pastor  at  Charlestown.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge  1857-64.  He  wrote  a  “  Half-Century  of 
the  Unitarian  Controversy,”  (1857,)  “The  Red  Man 
and  the  White  Man,”  (1882,)  “The  Puritan  Age 
and  Spirit  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,” 
(1888,)  etc.  Died  December  20,  1894. 

Ellis,  (George  James  Welbore  Agar,)  Lord  Dover, 
an  English  author,  born  in  1797,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1818  and  at  several  sub¬ 
sequent  periods.  In  1831  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Dover,  and  the  next  year  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “  Life  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,”  (1831,)  and 
“  The  Ellis  Correspondence,  illustrative  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688.”  He  also  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Died  in  1833. 

Ellis,  (Henry,)  an  English  navigator,  born  in  1721. 
He  accompanied  an  expedition  which  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1746  in  search  of  a  Northwest  passage.  Captains 
Moore  and  Smith  commanded  this  expedition,  Ellis  being 
employed  as  naturalist  and  agent  of  the  committee  which 
sent  it  out.  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage, 
(1748,)  and  was  afterwards  Governor  of  New  York  and 
Georgia.  Died  in  1806. 

Ellis,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
London  in  1777.  He  became  assistant  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1805.  In  1823  he  published  the 
first  series  of  “Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English 
History,”  (3  vols.,  second  series,  1827;  third  series, 
1846,  4  vols.)  He  was  principal  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  from  1827  to  1856.  Among  his  valuable  works 
are  “Elgin  Marbles  of  the  Classic  Ages,”  (2  vols.,  1847,) 
and  “The  Townley  Gallery  of  Sculpture,”  (1847.)  Died 
in  January,  1869. 

Ellis,  (Sir  Henry,)  K.C.B.,  an  English  officer,  who 
in  1816  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  as  secretary  of 
embassy  to  China  with  dormant  credentials  as  minister 
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plenipotentiary,  and  published  an  interesting  “Journal 
of  the  Embassy,  with  Observations  on  China  and  the 
Chinese.”  Died  in  1855. 

Ellis,  (Henry  Havelock,)  editor  and  author, 
was  born  at  Croydon,  England,  February  2,  1859. 
He  edited  the  Mermaid  Series  of  Old  Dramatists 
1887-89,  and  has  since  been  general  editor  of  the 
Contemporary  Science  Series.  His  books,  include 
“The  New  Spirit,”  (1890,)  “Man  and  Woman,” 
(1894,)  “Sexual  Inversion,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Ellis,  (John,)  a  literary  scrivener,  born  in  London  in 
1698,  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
said,  “  The  most  literary  conversation  that  I  ever  enjoyed 
was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis  the  money-scrivener,  with 
whom,  at  one  period,  I  used  to  dine  generally  once  a 
week.”  He  wrote  “The  South  Sea  Dream,”  (1720,)  a 
poem,  and  often  exercised  his  talent  in  poetical  squibs. 
He  also  translated  Ovid’s  “Epistles,”  and  other  Latin 
jpoems.  Died  about  1791. 

Ellis,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  about  1710,  was  a  merchant  in  early  life. 
In  1754  he  published  an  “Essay  towards  the  Natural 
History  of  Corallines,”  in  which  the  opinion  was  first 
advanced  that  they  are  of  animal  origin.  He  also  wrote 
treatises  on  “  Coffee,”  the  “  Bread-Fruit  Tree,”  and  othet 
lubjects.  Died  in  1776. 

Ellis,  (Sarah,)  a  popular  English  authoress,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Stickney,  was  born  about  1812.  She 
was  married  to  William  Ellis,  author  of  “Polynesian 
Researches,”  in  1837,  before  which  she  had  published  a 
successful  work,  “  The  Poetry  of  Life.”  She  rendered 
important  services  to  female  education  by  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  “The  Women  of  England,” 
(1838,)  “The  Daughters  of  England,”  (1842,)  “The 
Wives  of  England,”  (1843,)  “  The  Mothers  of  England,” 
(1843,)  “ Family  Secrets,”  (1841-43,)  and  “Pictures  of 
Private  Life,”  (3  vols.,  1844.)  Died  June  22,  1872. 

Ellis,  (William,)  an  English  surgeon,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  Cook  in  his  third  voyage,  (1776-79,)  and 
published  a  well-written  narrative  of  that  voyage,  (2  vols., 
1782.)  Died  at  Ostend  in  1785. 

Ellis,  (Rev.  William,)  an  eminent  English  missionary 
and  author.  He  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1816,  and  returned 
home  in  1825.  In  1829  he  published  his  very  interesting 
“Polynesian  Researches,”  (2  vols.  8vo.)  and  in  1838 
a  “  History  of  Madagascar,”  (2  vols.)  “  Here  is  a  work 
as  copious,  as  comprehensive,  as  minute,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  as  accurate,  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
oroduce.”  (“London  Eclectic  Review.”)  He  married 
&arah  Ellis,  noticed  above,  in  1837.  Died  June  9,  1872. 

Ellis,  (William,)  an  English  economist  and  writer 
on  social  science,  was  born  near  London  in  1800.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  successful  efforts  to  introduce 
the  study  of  political  economy  into  schools.  He  wrote 
“Outlines  of  Social  Economy,”  “Phenomena  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Life,”  “  Progressive  Lessens  in  Social  Science,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1881. 

Ellissen,  el'lis-sen,  or  Eilisen,  (Adolf,)  a  German 
critic  and  historian,  born  at  Gartow,  Liineburg,  in  1815, 
was  a  moderate  democratic  member  of  the  parliament 
of  Frankfort  in  1848.  He  translated  Montesquieu’s 
“Esprit  des  Lois,”  (1844.)  Among  his  works  are  an 
“Essay  of  a  Polyglot  of  European  Poetry,”  (“Versuch 
einer  Polyglotte  der  Europaischen  Poesie,”  1846,)  and 
one  “On  the  History  of  Athens  since  the  Loss  of  its 
Liberty,”  (1848.)  Died  November  5,  1872. 

Ell'is-t?!!,  (Robert  William,)  a  celebrated  English 
actor,  born  in  London  in  1774,  ran  away  from  school, 
and  appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  at  Bath  in 
1791.  After  obtaining  success  in  the  provinces,  he  made 
his  dibut  at  the  Haymarket  in  1796.  In  1803  he  was 
rincipal  actor  and  acting  manager  of  that  theatre,  where 
e  acquired  great  popularity.  When  Drury  Lane  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire,  Elliston  became  one  of  its  leading 
performers.  He  was  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  last  named 
from  1819  to  1826,  when  he  became  insolvent.  He  was 
very  successful  in  a  great  variety  of  characters ;  and  he 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  excellent  comedian  that 
the  English  nation  has  produced.  Died  in  1831. 


Ells'worth,  (Ephraim  Elmer,)  a  brave  American 
patriot,  born  at  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  in  1837.  He  removed  to  Chicago  before  he  was 
of  age,  and  studied  law.  He  organized  about  1859  a 
zouave  corps  which  became  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  discipline.  In  March,  1861,  he  accompanied  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  to  Washington,  and  in  April  he  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  organized  a  zouave  regiment 
of  firemen,  of  which  he  became  the  colonel.  He  was 
ordered  to  Alexandria,  where  he  saw  a  rebel  flag  floating 
over  a  hotel.  He  ascended  to  the  roof  and  took  down 
the  flag,  for  which  act  Jackson,  the  keeper  of  the  hotel, 
immediately  shot  him  dead,  in  May,  1861.  Jackson  was 
instantly  afterwards  killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
Ellsworth. 

Ellsworth,  (Oliver,)  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  April  29, 
1745.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1766, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771,  and  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  which  in  1787  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  acquired  distinction  as  a  debater, 
and  acted  with  the  Federal  party.  According  to  John 
Adams,  “he  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  Washington’s 
whole  administration  in  that  body.”  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  by  Washington  in 
1796.  His  official  conduct  in  this  position  was  generally 
approved.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1799  as  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and,  with  his  colleagues  Davie  and  Murray, 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  France.  He  died  in  1807, 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,’ 
vol.  iv. ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Ell'wood,  (Thomas,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Crowell,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1639,  adopted  at  an  early 
age  the  religion  of  the  “Friends,”  or  Quakers,  among 
whom  he  became  a  prominent  member  and  a  public 
minister.  In  1662,  having  a  desire  to  improve  himself 
in  learning,  he  procured,  by  the  mediation  of  Isaac  Pen- 
ington  and  Dr.  Paget,  the  place  of  reader  to  the  poet 
Milton,  who  was  then  blind  and  resided  in  London.  Ell- 
wood  says,  “  he  kept  always  a  man  to  read  to  him,  which 
usually  was  the  son  of  some  gentleman,  whom  in  kind¬ 
ness  he  took  to  improve  in  his  learning.  ...  I  went 
every  day  in  the  afternoon,  (except  on  the  first  days  of 
the  week,)  and,  sitting  by  him  in  his  dining-room,  read 
to  him  in  such  books  in  the  Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased 
to  hear.”  Thus  they  went  on  pleasantly  together  for  sis 
weeks,  when  ill  health  compelled  Ellwood  to  leave  Lon 
don.  The  world  is  indebted  to  his  suggestion  for  Milton’s 
second  epic  poem,  “Paradise  Regained.”  In  1665  Ell¬ 
wood  paid  a  visit  to  Milton  at  Giles-Chalfont,  where, 
says  he,  “  after  some  common  discourse  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which  he 
delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me  and 
read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had  done  so,  return  it 
to  him  with  my  judgment  thereon.”  He  found  it  was 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  and,  when  he  returned  it,  was  asked 
by  the  author  how  he  liked  it  and  what  he  thought  of  it 
Ellwood  “  modestly  and  freely”  answered  this  question, 
and  added,  “  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise 
Lost ;  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  ?” 
“  He  made  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse.” 
Ellwood  published  a  “Sacred  History,”  (1705,)  and  a 
poem  called  “Davideis,”  (1712.)  He  died  in  1713,  leaving 
interesting  “Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,”  (1714.) 

See,  also,  “The  Penns  and  Peningtons,”  by  Maria  Webb,  Lon¬ 
don,  1867;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xiii.,  1826. 

El'ljfs,  (Anthony,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1693, 
became  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  in  1752.  He  wrote 
“Tracts  on  the  Liberty,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  of 
Subjects  in  England,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died 
in  1761. 

Ellys  or  El'lis,  (Sir  Richard,)  a  grandson  of  the 
English  patriot  Hampden,  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
from  1715  to  1734.  He  excelled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
biblical  criticism,  on  which  he  published  a  work  called 
“  Fortuita  Sacra,”  (1728.)  Died  in  1742. 

Elmacin,  Sl-mi-seen',  (George,)  [Lat  Geor'gius 
Elmaci'nus,]  written  also  Elmakin  (Sl-mi-keen')  and 
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Almakin,  an  Oriental  historian  and  Christian,  born 
in  Egypt  in  1223,  became  secretary  to  the  court  of  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt.  He  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  1118  a.q.,  which  obtained 
European  celebrity,  and  part  of  which  was  translated  by 
Erpenius  about  1625.  Died  in  1273. 

See  Hottinghr,  "Bibliotheca  Orientalis.” 

Elmacinus,  (Georgius.)  See  ElmacIn. 

Elmakin.  See  ElmacIn. 

El'm^n-dorfj  (John  Jay,)  D.D.,  an  American  scholar, 
born  in  New  York  city,  June  27,  1827.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1847,  entered  the  priesthood  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  was  for  a  time  professor  of  men¬ 
tal  philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  and  in  1867  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  Racine  College.  His 
principal  works  are  “Rites  and  Ritual,”  (1867,)  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy,”  (1876,)  and  “Outlines  of  Logic,” 
(1884-) 

Elmenhorst,  Sl'men-hoRst/,  (Geverhard,  Ger¬ 
hard,  or  Gerhart,)  a  distinguished  German  critic,  born 
At  Hamburg,  published  notes  on  Arnobius,  (1603,)  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  and  other  old  authors.  Died  in  1621. 

Elmenhorst,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  poet  and  pastor, 
bom  at  Parchim  in  1632,  wrote  “Spiritual  Songs,”  and 

Dramatologia  antiquo-hodierna,”  (1688.)  Died  in  1704. 

Elmer.  See  Aylmer. 

Elmes,  Slmz,  (Harvey  Lonsdale,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  architect,  born  near  Chichester  about  1814,  was  the 
son  of  James  Elmes,  noticed  below,  with  whom  he  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  in  London.  His  reputation  as  an 
architect  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  erection  of  Saint 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  his  design  for  which  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  those  of  about  eighty  competitors.  This  edifice, 
which  is  esteemed  the  principal  ornament  of  Liverpool, 
and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order 
in  England,  was  finished  about  1855.  It  is  490  feet  long 
by  165  feet  wide.  Before  its  completion  Mr.  Elmes’s 
health  failed;  he  died  in  Jamaica  in  1847. 

Elmes,  (James,)  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  London  in  1 782.  He  was  architect  of  several  public 
and  private  buildings  of  London,  and  acquired  distinction 
as  a  writer.  He  published  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,”  (1823,)  “School  of  the  Fine  Arts,” 
(3  vols.,  1825,)  “Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Dilapidations,” 
(3d  edition,  1829,)  “Thomas  Clarkson,  a  Monograph,” 
4,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1862. 
l'more,  (Alfred,)  an  Irish  painter,  born  at  Clona- 
kilty,  county  of  Cork,  June  18, 1815.  His  family  removed 
to  London  in  his  twelfth  year.  In  1832  he  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  exhibited  his 
first  picture  in  1834.  Subsequently  he  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  painted  a 
number  of  historical  pictures.  He  was  elected  Royal 
Academician  in  1856.  Died  January  24,  1881. 

El'  more,  (Franklin  Harper,)  an  American  financier 
and  politician,  was  born  in  Laurens  district,  South 
Carolina,  in  1799.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1837-39,  and  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  from  1840  to  1850.  In  this  year  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Died 
in  May,  1850. 

Elms'ley,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  English  critic,  and 
one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  his  time,  was  born  in 
1773.  He  wrote  articles  for  the  early  numbers  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  about  1802.  In  1819  he  was  chosen 
to  assist  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  unrolling  the  Hercula- 
nean  manuscripts.  After  this  date  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Oxford,  where,  in  1823,  he  became  professor  of  history. 
He  published  excellent  editions  of  several  dramas  by 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  which  gained  him  a  European 
fame.  Southey,  speaking  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
said,  “  Elmsley  has  more  knowledge  and  a  sounder  mind 
than  any  or  all  of  them.”  Died  in  1825. 

iSloi,  4'lwi',  [Lat.  Elig'ius,]  a  French  benefactor, 
born  near  Limoges  in  588  A.D.,  became  a  favourite  min¬ 
ister  of  King  Dagobert,  and  founded  monasteries  and 
hospitals.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Noyon  in  640. 
Died  in  659. 

See  Saint-Ouen,  "Vita  Eligii;*’  BarthAlemy,  "Vie  de  Saint- 
Eloi.” 


Elorza.  See  Churruca  y  Elorza. 

l2loy,  i'lwS',  (Nicolas  Fran£ois  Joseph,)  a  Flemish 
physician,  born  at  Mons  in  1714,  was  employed  profes¬ 
sionally  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
torical  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
(4  vols.,  1778.)  Died  in  1788. 

Elphege,  81'fe-ge,  ?  written  also  Alphege,  an  English 
prelate,  born  in  954  a.d.,  became  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1006.  He  was  killed  by  the  Danish  pirates 
in  ion. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,** 
vol.  i.,  i860. 

El'phin-stpn,  (Arthur,)  Lord  Balmerino,  a  Scottish 
Jacobite,  born  in  1688.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  took  arms  for  the  Stuart  cause,  and  fought  at  Sheriff- 
muir.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden 
in  I745*.an(i,  after  trial,  was  executed  in  1746. 

Elphinston,  (James,)  an  eccentric  Scottish  gram¬ 
marian,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1721,  was  for  many  years 
principal  of  a  successful  school  at  Kensington,  near 
London.  Pie  associated  with  Dr.  Johnson,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  he  made  versions  of  certain 
Latin  mottoes  of  the  “  Rambler,”  which  were  adopted 
by  the  editor  of  that  work.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “Education,”  a  poem,  (1763,)  “Propriety  ascer¬ 
tained  in  her  Picture,”  and  “  English  Grammar  reduced 
to  Analogy,”  (1765,)  in  which  he  advocated  a  reform  of 
orthography  on  phonetic  principles.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ** 

Elphinston,  (John,)  an  able  naval  officer,  born  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1722.  In  1768  his  government 
placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  Catherine,  Empress  of 
Russia,  who  employed  him  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  sent 
against  the  Turks  in  1770.  After  fighting  one  battle 
near  Scio,  and  burning  a  Turkish  fleet,  he  quarrelled 
with  Orloff,  the  Russian  general-in-chief,  and  left  the 
service.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Rulhi&res,  "  Histoire  de  l’Anarchie  de  Pologne.” 

El'phin-stpne,  (George  Keith,)  Viscount  Keith,  a 
distinguished  British  admiral,  born  in  Scotland  in  1746, 
was  the  son  of  Viscount  Elphinstone.  As  post-captain 
he  served  in  America  about  1776.  In  1795  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  captured  Cape  Town.  In 
1800  he  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  took  Malta  and  Genoa.  For  his  services  in 
Egypt  he  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage,  as  Baron 
Keith,  (1801,) — having  for  four  years  already  had  the 
same  title  in  the  Irish  peerage, — and  obtained  the  rank 
of  admiral.  In  1814  he  was  created  a  viscount  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  noted 
Mr.  Thrale.  Died  March  10,  1823. 

See  Chambers,  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.*' 

Elphinstone,  (George  William  Keith,)  C.B.,  a 
British  general,  born  about  1782,  was  descended  from 
the  noble  Scottish  family  of  Elphinstone.  After  serving 
in  many  campaigns,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1813, 
and  gained  distinction  at  Waterloo.  In  1837  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  commanded 
the  army  which  was  defeated  in  Afghanistan,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1842. 

Elphinstone,  (Hon.  Mountstuart,)  a  British  his¬ 
torian  and  statesman,  born  in  1779,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  eleventh  Lord  Elphinstone.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1795,  became  sec¬ 
retary  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  1803,  and  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Cabool  in  1808.  He  published  in  1815  an 
“  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabool,”  a  standard  his¬ 
torical  work  of  great  merit.  From  1810  to  1817  he  was 
resident  at  the  court  of  Poona.  He  was  appointed  com 
missioner  of  that  province  in  1817,  and  Governor  of 
Bombay  in  1819.  “His  policy,  so  far  as  India  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  says  Bishop  Ileber,  “  appeared  to  me  peculiarly 
wise  and  liberal.”  The  same  writer  adds,  “  Mr.  Elphin¬ 
stone  is  in  every  respect  an  extraordinary  man,  possess¬ 
ing  great  activity  of  mind  and  body,  remarkable  talent 
for  and  application  to  public  business,”  etc.  He  resigned 
his  office  in  November,  1827,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1829.  In  1836  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India,  on  account  of  his  health.  His 
“  History  of  India :  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  Pe- 
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nods”  (2  vols.,  1841)  is  highly  commended.  He  was 
never  married.  He  died  in  November,  1859. 

See  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”  vol.  xviii.  part  ii.  p. 
221 ;  J.  W.  Kaye,  “  Lives  of  Indian  Officers ,  “  Quarterly  Review’ 

for  October,  1815,  and  September,  1841. 

Elphinstone  or  Elphinston,  (William,)  an  eminent 
Scottish  statesman  and  prelate,  founder  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberdeen,  was  born  at  Glasgow  about  1431.  He 
studied  law  in  France,  and  became  professor  of  that 
science  in  Paris.  Having  returned  home  about  1470,  he 
obtained  several  high  civil  offices,  and  in  1484  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Soon  after  this  he  was  employed 
with  honour  as  negotiator  at  several  foreign  courts.  In 
1492  he  accepted  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  which  he 
appears  to  have  retained  until  his  death.  In  1494  he 
obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  foundation  of  a  university 
which  was  built  in  1506.  He  wrote  a  book  of  canons 
and  a  “History  of  Scotland.”  Died  in  1514. 

El'ring-tpn,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a  skilful  Irish  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  near  Dublin  about  1760.  He  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Dublin  University  in  1795, 
provost  of  Trinity  College  in  1811,  Bishop  of  Limerick 
in  1820,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns  in  1822.  He  published  an  edition  of  Euclid  which 
is  used  as  a  text-book  in  Dublin  University,  and  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Juvenal.  Died  in  1835. 

Elsasser,  51'sis'ser,  (Friedrich  August,)  a  German 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Berlin  in  1810;  died  at  Rome 
in  1845.  Among  his  works  is  the  “Grotto  of  Sirens” 
at  Tivoli. 

Elsevier.  See  Elzevir. 

Elsheimer,  Slss'hl'mer,  or  Elzheimer,  Slts'hl'm^r, 
(Adam,)  an  excellent  German  landscape-painter,  born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1574,  was  known  among  the 
Italians  by  the  name  of  il  Tedesco,  (t.e.  “  the  German.”) 
He  worked  mostly  in  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  his  good  taste  and  his  fidelity  in  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature.  He  excelled  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro. 
His  works  are  of  small  dimensions  and  very  highly 
finished.  Besides  many  landscapes,  he  painted  a  “  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  which  is  much  admired,  “  Ceres  in  Search 
of  her  Daughter,”  and  other  historical  and  mythological 
pieces.  Died  in  Rome  in  1620. 

See  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers;”  J.  D. 
Passavant,  “A.  Elsheimer,  Maler  aus  Frankfurt,”  1847. 

Elshoecht,  ftbso'Skt',  or  Elshoect,  (Carle,)  a  skilful 
French  statuary,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1797,  was  a  pupil  of 
Bosio.  He  gained  a  gold  medal  for  his  statue  of  “  Inno¬ 
cence,”  (1825.)  He  adorned  several  buildings  of  Paris 
with  busts  of  Mirabeau,  Moli&re,  Poussin,  and  Claude 
Lorrain,  and  the  Tuileries  with  a  group  representing  the 
Genius  of  Asia.  Died  in  1856. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Elshoect.  See  Elshoecht. 

Elsholtz.  See  Elsholz. 

Elsholz,  von,  or  Elsholtz,  fon  fils'holts,  (Franz,)  a 
German  comic  poet,  born  in  Berlin  in  1791,  obtained  in 
early  life  an  office  of  secretary  in  the  public  service  at 
Cologne.  He  produced  “The  New  Achilles,”  and  a 
successful  drama  called  “Come  here,”  (“Komm  her,” 
1824.)  His  comedy  “  The  Lady  at  Court”  (“  Die  Hof- 
dame”)  attracted  much  attention.  Died  Jan.  22,  1872. 

Elsholz  or  Elsholtz,  (Johann  Sigismund,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1623. 
He  became  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in 
1656,  and  livea  in  Berlin.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Flora  Marchica,”  (1663.)  Died  in  1688. 

Eisner,  Slss'n?r,  (Christoph  Friedrich,)  a  German 
medical  writer,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1749;  died  in 
1820. 

Eisner,  (Jakob,)  a  learned  German  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Saalfeld,  in  Prussia,  in  1692.  He  became 
in  1722  rector  of  the  College  of  Joachimsthal,  in  Berlin, 
and  afterwards  first  preacher  to  the  court  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  a  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  (“  Observations  sacrae  in  Novi  Foederis 
Libros,”  2  vols.,  1720-28.)  Died  in  1750. 

See  Adelung’s  Supplement  to  J Ocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten 
Lexikon.” 

Eisner,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  noted  German 
economist,  born  at  Gottesburg,  in  Silesia,  in  1784.  He 


was  a  practical  farmer,  and  studied  rural  economy  in  vari 
ous  countries.  Among  his  many  works  are  a  “  Manual 
for  the  Propagation  of  Merino  Sheep,”  (1832,)  and  a 
“  Shepherd’s  Catechism,”  (1841.)  Died  at  Waldenburg, 
June  5,  1869. 

Eisner,  (Joseph,)  an  Austrian  musical  composer, 
born  at  Grodgrau,  in  Silesia,  in  1769.  He  produced 
operas,  melodramas,  and  instrumental  music  of  many 
kinds.  Died  in  1854. 

Elss'ler,  (Fanny,)  a  German  danseuse,  born  in  Vi- 
enna  in  1811.  She  performed  with  great  applause  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  In  1841  she  visited 
the  United  States.  Died  at  Vienna,  N  ovember  27, 1 884. 

El'stfr,  (Kristian,)  a  Norwegian  novelist,  born  March 
4,  1841.  His  publications  are  “  Tora  Trondal,”  “  Farlige 
Folk,”  (1881,)  a  fascinating  tale  of  rare  excellence,  and 
the  posthumous  volume  “Solskyer,”  (1882,)  including 
his  biography,  by  Alexander  Kielland.  Elster  died  April 
11,  1881. 

El'stpb,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  linguist,  sister  of 
William,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Newcastle  in  1683. 
She  was  noted  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Saxon  language. 
She  translated  Scud^ry’s  “Essay  on  Glory,”  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Saxon  Grammar,”  (1715,)  and  “Saxon  Homi¬ 
lies.”  From  1739  to  1756  she  was  governess  to  the 
children  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  Died  in  1756. 

Elstob,  (William,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Newcastle  in  1673,  was  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the  Oxford 
colleges,  and  an  excellent  Saxon  scholar.  He  became 
rector  of  Saint  Swithin,  London,  in  1702.  He  published 
an  edition  of  “  Ascham’s  Latin  Letters,”  “  An  Essay  on 
the  Affinity,  etc.  between  the  two  Professions  of  Law 
and  Divinity,”  and  began  an  edition  of  Saxon  laws, 
which  was  finished  after  his  death  by  Wilkins.  Died 
in  1714. 

Elsynge,  fil'sinj,  ?  (Henry,)  an  English  civil  officer  and 
writer,  born  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  in  1598.  After  leaving 
college  and  travelling  a  few  years,  he  obtained  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  kept  during 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  resigned  in  1648.  “  Mr.  El¬ 

synge,”  says  Whitelocke,  “  was  the  best  I  ever  knew  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  and  put  it  into  apt  terms.” 
He  published  a  much-esteemed  work  on  the  “  Manner 
of  Holding  Parliaments  in  England.”  Died  in  1654. 

El'tpn,  (Sir  Arthur  Hallam,)  an  English  writer, 
son  of  Charles  Abraham,  noticed  below,  and  a  nephew 
of  Henry  Hallam  the  historian,  was  born  in  1818.  He 
wrote  a  tale  entitled  “  Below  the  Surface.” 

Elton,  (Charles  Abraham,)  an  English  poet,  born 
in  1778,  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1804,  and  a 
poetical  version  of  the  remains  of  Hesiod,  (1809,)  which 
is  highly  praised  by  the  “Edinburgh  Review.”  In  1814 
he  published  “  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets  from 
Homer  to  Tryphiodorus,  translated  into  English  Verse,” 
(3  vols.,)  in  which  there  are  many  brilliant  and  spirited 
passages.  Died  in  1853.  Charles  Isaac  Elton, 
his  son,  born  in  1839,  is  the  author  of  “  The  Tenures 
of  Kent,”  (1867,)  “Custom  and  Tenant  Right,” 
(1882,)  “  Origins  of  English  History,”  a  work  of  much 
merit,  (1882,)  “The  Career  of  Columbus,”  (1892,) 
etc. 

Elvenich,  61'v$h-niK/,  (Peter  Joseph,)  a  German 
Catholic  philosopher,  born  at  Embken  in  1796,  is  called 
the  chief  of  Hermesianism,  on  which  he  wrote  several 
treatises.  Died  at  Berlin,  June  16,  1886. 

Elves,  [Norse,  Alfar,  iFfar,  in  the  singular,  Alfi,  sig¬ 
nifying  “  Spirit,”]  the  name  given  in  the  Norse  mythology 
to  a  class  of  subordinate  beings  or  deities  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  inhabit  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
nearest  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
The  former  are  aerial  beings,  and  are  called  light-elves, 
(Ljosalfar  :)  they  preside  over  the  plants  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  latter  dwell  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  are  distinguished  as  dark-elves,  (Dokkalfar  or  Svart- 
alfar :)  they  have  charge  of  the  ores  and  minerals  lying 
within  the  earth,  and  are  skilful  workers  in  metal.  The 
Dwarfs  (Dwergar)  nearly  resemble  the  dark-elves  :  they 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  possess  magic  or 
supernatural  powers. 
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El'vey,  (Sir  Georgie  Job,)  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English 
musical  composer,  born  at  Canterbury,  March  27,  1816. 
He  composed  anthems,  hymn-tunes,  and  an  oratorio, — 
“The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.”  Died  in  1894. 

Elvius,  £l've-Cis,  (Pehr,)  the  Elder,  a  Swedish  writer 
and  savant,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Elvius,  (Pehr,)  a  scientific  Swedish  traveller,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Upsal  in  1710.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  survey  and  exploration  of  Sweden  about 
1745,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.  Died  in  1749. 

Elwart,  (Antoine,)  a  French  composer  of  operas, 
symphonies,  etc.,  born  in  Paris  in  1808,  gained  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Institute  in  1834.  Died  in  1877. 

El 'well,  (Frank  Edwin,)  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  June  15,  1858.  He  studied 
the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  United  States  and  Paris, 
and  has  executed  various  notable  works,  including 
“The  Awakening  of  Egypt,”  “Death  of  Strength,” 
“Dickens  and  Little  Nell,”  “  Intelligence,”  etc. 

ETy,  (Richard  Theodore,)  an  American  econo¬ 
mist,  was  born  at  Ripley,  New  York,  April  13,  1854. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  studied  in  Europe, 
and  became  professor  of  political  economy  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1881,  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1892.  His  works  include  “French  and 
German  Socialism  in  Modern  Times,”  “Taxation  in 
American  States  and  Cities,”  “Socialism  and  Social 
Reform,”  “Trusts  and  Monopolies,”  (1900,)  etc. 

Elye,  ee'll  or  &'le',  (Elias,)  a  Swiss  philologist,  born 
at  Laufen  about  1400,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
printing-press  into  Switzerland.  Died  about  1475. 

El'y-pt,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  diplomatist  and 
author,  eminent  for  his  profound  learning,  was  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.  on  a  mission  to  Rome  about  1532,  and  to 
the  court  of  Charles  V.  a  few  years  later.  He  composed 
admired  works  entitled  “The  Governor,”  (1531,)  and 
“  The  Castle  of  Health,”  (1534.)  His  “  Latin  Dictionary” 
(1538)  passed  through  many  editions.  Died  in  1546. 

Elysium,  or  Elysian  Fields.  See  Pluto. 

Elze,  Slt'seh,  (Friedrich  Karl),  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Dessau,  May  22,  1821.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  1875  became  a 
professor  of  English  philology  at  Halle.  He  wrote 
commentaries  and  essays  on  Shakspeare  and  other  dram¬ 
atists,  biographies  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Shakspeare, 
translations  from  various  English  and  American  poets 
and  play-writers,  and  some  poetry.  Died  in  1889. 

Elzevier.  See  Elzevir. 

Elzevir,  Sl'zeh-vir,  [Dutch,  Elzevier  or  Elsevier, 
Sl'zeh-veer',]  the  name  of  a  family  of  Dutch  printers  and 
publishers,  who  were  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
typography,  and  rendered  great  services  to  literature  by 
the  publication  of  classic  authors.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  are  the  following : 

Elzevir,  (Lewis,  or  Lodewijk,)  the  first  eminent 
member  of  the  family,  was  born  about  1540,  and  settled  at 
Leyden.  Some  of  his  publications  are  dated  1592.  He 
diedabout  1617,  leaving  four  sons,  Matthew,  Lewis,  Gilles, 
and  Bonaventure,  who  were  publishers.  Matthew  died 
in  1640,  and  left  sons  named  Isaac,  Abraham,  and  Bona¬ 
venture.  The  last  two  were  partners,  and  published  at 
Leyden  the  master-pieces  of  typography  which  rendered 
the  name  of  Elzevir  famous.  Among  these  are  the  works 
of  Virgil,  Pliny,  Livy,  and  Cicero.  They  both  died  be¬ 
tween  1650  and  1660. 

Lewis  III.,  a  son  of  Lewis  II.,  established  a  press  at 
Amsterdam  in  1638,  and  produced  fine  editions  of  many 
authors.  He  died  about  1670. 

Daniel,  a  son  of  Abraham,  (or,  as  others  say,  of  Bona¬ 
venture,)  was  the  last  of  the  family  that  excelled  in  the 
art  of  printing.  He  lived  at  Leyden,  and  died  in  1680. 

El'zey,  (Arnold,)  an  American  general,  was  born  in 
Maryland  about  1815-  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1861,  entered 
the  Confederate  army.  Fie  was  made  brigadier-general 
in  1862. 

Elzheimer.  See  Elsheimer. 

Em&dee  or  Emddi,  9-mii'dee,  a  celebrated  Persian 


poet,  surnamed  Sheheriari,  because  he  resided  in  She- 
heriar,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Malek  II.,  one  of  the  Sel- 
jukides.  He  published  a  divan,  or  a  collection  of  four 
thousand  verses,  and  died  in  1177. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “  Biblioth£que  Orientate.  ” 

Emanuel.  See  Emmanuel  and  Manuel. 

Eman'uel-ben-Sal'omon,  a  Jewish  poet,  born  at 
Rome  about  1250,  lived  at  Rome  and  at  Fermo.  Fie 
wrote  “  Mechabberoth,”  consisting  of  songs,  odes,  and 
poems,  marked  by  lively  fancy,  correct  finish,  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  treatment.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  Hebrew  grammar.  Very  little  is  known 
about  him. 

Emanuele,  i-mi-noo-a'lk,  (surnamed  Fra  Como, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Como  in  1625 ;  died  in  1701. 

Embury,  gm'ber-e,  (Emma  Catherine,)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  writer,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manley,  of  New 
York,  was  married  to  Daniel  Embury,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
in  1828.  She  published  “Guido,  and  other  Poems,” 
“Constance  Latimer,  or  the  Blind  Girl,”  and  “  Nature’s 
Gems,  or  American  Wild- Flowers.”  Died  in  1863. 

Embury,  (Philip,)  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest 
Methodist  preacher  resident  in  America,  was  born  of 
German  parents  at  Ballygarran,  Ireland,  September  21, 
1729.  He  became  a  Methodist  preacher  in  1758,  came 
to  New  York  in  1760,  and  worked  as  a  carpenter,  but 
began  to  preach  in  1766.  In  1769  he  removed  to  Cam¬ 
den,  (now  Salem,)  Washington  county,  New  York,  where 
he  died,  August,  1775. 

Emelraet,  a'mel-rSt',  a  Flemish  landscape-painter, 
horn  at  Brussels  about  1612.  He  passed  some  years  in 
Rome,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Antwerp.  He  worked 
principally  for  the  churches,  painted  often  the  landscape 
for  the  pictures  of  other  artists,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  landscape  -painters  of  Flanders. 

Emeri.  See  Emery. 

Emeriau,  im're'o',  (Maurice  Julien,)  a  French 
admiral,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1762.  He  commanded  a 
ship  at  Aboukir  in  1798,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1802,  a 
countin  1810,  and  a  vice-admiral  in  1811.  About  1812-15 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  resisted  the  English  with  success.  He  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1816.  Died  in  1845. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Erneric.  See  Eymeric. 

Emeric-David,  irn'r^k'  d£'v£d',  (  Toussaint  Ber¬ 
nard,)  a  French  archaeologist  and  writer  on  art,  was 
born  at  Aix  (Provence)  in  1755.  He  practised  law  at 
Aix  in  his  youth,  and  sat  in  the  legislative  body  from 
1809  to  1814.  In  1815  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  for  which  he  wrote  memoirs  on  Green 
mythology,  etc.  He  was  author  of  a  “  Historical  Dis¬ 
course  on  Modern  Painting,”  (1807,)  °f  a  “History  of 
Painting  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1842,)  and  of  many 
articles  in  the  “Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1839. 

Emerigon,  im're'gAN', (Balthasar  Marie,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  about  1714,  published  an  excellent  “Treatise 
on  Assurances  (or  Sureties)  and  Contracts,”  etc.,  (1784,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1785. 

Em'?r-son,  (George  B.,)  a  distinguished  American 
teacher  and  writer  on  education,  was  born  in  Yirk 
county,  Maine,  in  1797.  He  taught  in  Boston  for  many 
years,  and  was  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  He  wrote  “Lectures  on  Education,”  and  a 
“  Report  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in 
the  Forests  of  Massachusetts,”  (1846.)  Died  in  1881. 

Emerson,  (Ralph  Waldo,)  an  American  essayist, 
poet,  and  speculative  philosopher,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1803.  lie  entered  Harvard  in  1817,  and  tcok  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.B.  in  1821.  While  at  college  he  is  said  to  have 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  library,  and,  although  not 
distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  the  regular  studies 
of  the  curriculum,  he  was  superior  to  most  of  his  class¬ 
mates  in  his  knowledge  of  general  literature.  His 
health  failing  about  1827,  he  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Florida.  In  1829  he  was  ordained  at  the  Second  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  of  Boston,  as  colleague  of  Henry  Ware; 
but  he  resigned  this  position  in  1832,  because  he  could 
not  accept  the  views  of  his  Church  in  regard  to  the 
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Lord’s  Supper.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1833.  Soon  after,  he  commenced  his  career  as 
lecturer,  his  discourses  embracing  almost  every  variety 
of  topic,  from  simple  “Water”  to  “Milton,”  “Human 
Culture,”  and  universal  “Nature.”  A  volume  of  his 
“Essays”  appeared  in  1841,  and,  by  its  freshness  and 
originality  of  thought  and  sparkling  beauty  of  expression, 
excited  much  attention.  In  1840,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  “Dial,”  (the  organ  of  the  New  England  Transcen- 
dentalists,)  he  became  one  of  the  contributors  to  that 
periodical,  and  was  afterwards  its  editor  from  1842  to 
1844.  A  second  volume  (or  series)  of  “Essays”  made 
its  appearance  in  1844.  It  was  characterized  by  the  same 
striking  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression  that  had 
previously  attracted  so  many  readers,  and  soon  procured 
for  him  a  multitude  of  admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1846. 
In  the  following  year  he  visited  England,  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  which  he  had  made  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  before  various  institutes  and  societies  in  that 
country.  In  1850  he  issued  a  small  volume,  entitled 
“  Representative  Men,”  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
his  publications :  it  is  doubtless  that  upon  which  his 
permanent  reputation  as  a  thinker  will  principally  rest. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  characters  or  mental  portraits, 
each  of  which  is  designed  to  represent  a  class  :  1.  Plato, 
or  the  Philosopher;  2.  Swedenborg,  or  the  Mystic; 
3.  Montaigne,  or  the  Skeptic;  4.  Shakspeare,  or  the 
Poet ;  5.  Napoleon,  or  the  Man  of  the  World ;  6.  Goethe, 
or  the  Writer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
judgments  formed  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  writings,  and  more 
especially  of  the  last-named  work,  must  vary  according 
to  the  habits  of  thought  and  prepossessions  of  the  critic ; 
the  more  so  as  our  author  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  positions  by  any  process  of  reasoning;  he  simply 
announces  his  views,  leaving  his  reader  to  accept  them 
or  not,  as  he  may  have  the  capacity  to  do  so,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  scriptural  saying,  “He  that  is  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  let  him  receive  it.”  His  last  volume  of 
poems,  “  May-Day,  and  Other  Pieces,”  was  published 
in  1867.  His  other  works  are  “Miscellanies,” 
(1849,)  containing  a  selection  from  his  lectures  and 
addresses,  including  the  famous  essay  on  “  Nature,” 
originally  published  anonymously  in  1836,  “The  Conduct 
of  Life,”  (i860,)  “Society  and  Solitude,”  (1870,)  and 
“Letters  and  Social  Aims,”  (1875.)  He  also  edited  a 
collection  of  poems  entitled  “Parnassus,”  (1874,)  and 
assisted  William  H.  Channing  and  J.  F.  Clarke  in  the 
preparation  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller, ”(1852.) 
He  died  April  27,  1882.  As  a  poet,  Mr.  Emerson’s 
merits  are  of  a  high  order,  although  his  poetry  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  popular  with  the  generality  of  readers. 

See  “Westminster  Review”  for  March,  1840,  and  October,  1856; 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1867;  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of 
Authors  ;”  Griswold,  “  Prose  Writers  of  America  Duyckinck, 
“  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. 

Em'er-spn,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Hurworth,  near  Darlington,  in  1701. 
He  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  who  was  a  school¬ 
teacher.  At  his  father’s  death,  he  conducted  the  school 
a  short  time,  and  then  retired  from  all  business  except 
writing  on  mathematics.  Among  his  numerous  works 
(which  for  some  time  were  probably  the  best  mathe¬ 
matical  works  in  the  language,  except  those  of  Simpson) 
are  “Doctrine  of  Fluxions,”  (1748,)  “Principles  of  Me¬ 
chanics,”  (1754,)  and  “Method  of  Increments.”  He 
was  eccentric  in  his  habits.  Died  in  1782. 

Ornery,  (Jacques  Andr£,)  a  French  Catholic  divine 
born  at  Gex  in  1732,  entered  the  community  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  Paris,  about  1750.  In  1782  he  was  chosen 
superior-general  of  his  order.  He  is  commended  for 
his  wise,  firm,  and  moderate  conduct  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  in  which  he  was  twice  imprisoned.  He  wrote 
“The  Spirit  of  Leibnitz,”  (1772,)  the  “Christianity 
( Christianisme )  of  Lord  Bacon,”  (1799,)  and  other 
learned  works.  Diedini8n. 

See  Picot,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  A.  Emery,”  1811. 

Em'er-y,  (John,)  an  English  comic  actor,  born  at 
:Sunderland  in  1777;  died  in  1822. 

Emile  or  Emili,  (Paul.)  See  Emilio. 


Emilian.  See  ZEmilianus. 

ijmilien,  the  French  of  ZEmilianus. 

Emilio,  i-mee'le-o,  (Paolo,)  or  Emili,  i-mee'lee, 
(Paul,)  [Lat.  Pau'lus  ZEmil'ius;  Fr.  Paul  Smile,  pol 
i'm&l',]  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Verona,  removed 
to  Paris  about  1495,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  wrote 
a  Latin  “History  of  France,”  (“De  Rebus  gestis  Fran- 
corum,”  1516-19,)  which  was  admired  and  often  reprinted 
The  style  is  pure  and  concise.  Erasmus  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  Emilio’s  learning.  Died  in  Paris  in  1529. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Emilius.  See  ZEmilius,  and  Paulus. 

Emilius  Macer.  See  Macer. 

Emin,  i-meen',  ?  (Feodor  Alexandrovitch,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  historian  and  novelist,  born  about  1735.  His  chief 
work  is  a  “  Plistory  of  Russia  to  1213,”  (1767.)  Died 
in  1770. 

E/min  Pasha,  an  Egyptian  official  and  African 
traveller,  was  born  at  Neisse,  Silesia,  March  29,  1840, 
of  Jewish  parents,  his  original  name  being  Eduard 
Schnitzer.  He  studied  medicine,  and  went  to  Turkey, 
where  he  adopted  the  Mohammedan  faith.  After  1876 
he  was  in  the  Egyptian  service,  taking  the  name  of 
Emin,  and  successively  gaining  the  titles  of  bey  and 
pasha.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  by  General  Gordon 
governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  was  cut  off  from 
Egypt  by  the  Mahdi  outbreak,  and  remained  there 
until  1889,  when  Stanley  made  a  memorable  expe¬ 
dition  for  his  rescue.  He  accompanied  Stanley  to 
Zanzibar,  but  soon  after  returned  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  was  slain  by  Arabs,  October  20,  1892, 
while  on  an  expedition  to  the  west  coast.  A  lin¬ 
guist  and  scientist,  he  added  greatly  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  African  languages,  ethnology,  zoology,  etc., 
and  made  rich  collections  of  plants  and  animals.  He 
was  a  bitter  foe  to  the  slave-dealers,  and  did  much  to 
civilize  the  natives  of  his  province. 

EnPine,  (Nikita  Ossipovich,)  an  Armenian  his¬ 
torian,  was  born  near  Ispahan,  Persia,  about  1815. 
The  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  he  was  educated  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  subsequently  in  Moscow,  where  he  proved 
a  brilliant  student.  He  continued  in  Moscow,  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  illustrious  scholar,  and  translated  all  the 
Armenian  historians  into  Russian.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  great  work  in  French,  “The  History  of  Ar¬ 
menia.”  He  died  January  7,  1891. 

Emly,  Lord.  See  Monsell. 

Em'lfr,  (Joseph,)  a  Bohemian  historian,  born  at 
Liban,  January  10,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna, 
and  became  professor  of  historical  science  at  Prague. 
He  has  published  many  volumes  of  the  materials  and 
documents  for  Bohemian  history,  and  is  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  “Dejepis  vseobecny,”  a  universal  history 
in  the  Czech  language. 

Em'lyn,  (Henry,)  an  English  architect,  born  about 
1730;  died  in  1815. 

Emlyn,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Unitarian  minister, 
born  at  Stamford  in  1663.  In  1691  he  settled  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  he  preached  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  about  two  years  for  his  doctrines. 
He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,”  (1731,)  and 
several  controversial  works.  Died  in  1743. 

See  “  Life  of  Thomas  Emlyn,”  by  his  son. 

Em'ma,  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  who,  according 
to  a  doubtful  legend,  was  married  to  Eginhard.  It  is 
reported  that  before  their  marriage  she  once  carried 
Eginhard  from  the  palace,  lest  his  traces  in  the  snow 
might  betray  the  secret  of  his  visit.  Died  in  837  a.d. 

See  J.  C.  Dahl,  “Ueber  Eginhard  und  Emma,”  1817;  Egin¬ 
hard,  “  Vita  Caroli  Magni.” 

Em'ma,  Queen  of  England,  was  a  daughter  of  Richard 
I.,  Duke  of  Normandy.  She  was  married  first  to  Ethel- 
red  II.,  and  became  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
About  1017  she  was  married  to  Canute  the  Great,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  Hardicanute.  Died  in  1046. 

Em-man'u-el,  [Port.  Manoel,  mi-no-gl',]  surnanied 
the  Great,  King  of  Portugal,  born  at  Alconcheta  in 
1469,  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Viseu,  a  younger 
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branch  of  the  reigning  family.  Upon  the  death  of  John 
IL,  in  1495,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  married  the 
widow  of  the  late  prince-royal,  Alonzo  or  Alphonso,  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Castile,  whose  consent  he  obtained  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  banish  the  Moors  and  Jews 
from  the  kingdom,  which  was  repugnant  to  his  own  more 
liberal  principles.  During  his  reign  the  glory  and  power 
of  Portugal  attained  their  greatest  height  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  victorious  expeditions  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Almeida,  Albuquerque,  and  Alvares  de  Cabral.  From 
1497  to  1520  these  famous  captains  maintained  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  Portuguese  arms  in  India  and  Brazil.  In 
1519  Emmanuel  married  Eleonore,  sister  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Pie  died  in  1521,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  III. 

See  A.  dh  Varnhagen,  “  Retratos  e  Eiogios  des  Personagens 
ilustres  de  Portugal,”  1842;  Lacl&de,  “  Histoire  g^n^rale  de  Portu¬ 
gal;”  H.  Osorio,  “De  Rebus  Emmanuelis  Regis  Lusitaniae gestis,” 
1571 ;  translated  into  English  by  James  Gibbs,  1752. 

Em-man'u-el  Phil'I-bert,  surnamed  TfeTE  de  Fer, 
t#t  deh  faiR,  (/.<?.  “Iron-headed,”)  Duke  of  Savoy,  an 
Italian  general  of  great  ability,  born  at  Chambery  in 
1528,  was  a  son  of  Charles  III.  of  Savoy.  lie  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1548,  and  in 
1553  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  army 
jn  the  war  against  the  French.  He  gained  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  them  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1557.  In  1559  he 
married  Margaret,  a  sister  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and 
recovered  part  of  his  paternal  dominions,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  French.  In  1574  he  obtained  from  Henry 
III.  the  evacuation  of  all  Piedmont,  the  condition  of 
which  was  greatly  improved  by  his  wise  statesmanship. 
Died  in  1580.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles 
Emmanuel. 

See  G.  Tosi,  “Vita  Emmanuelis  Philiberti,”  1596;  Brusl6  dh 
Montplainchamp,  “Histoire  de  Emmanuel  Philibert,”  1692;  De 
Thou,  “Historia.” 

Emmerich,  Sm'meh-riK,  (Georg,)  a  German  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1672,  wrote  several  able 
treatises.  Died  in  1727. 

Emmery,  ^m're',  (Jean  Louis  Claude,)  Count  of 
Grozyeulx,  a  learned  French  lawyer  and  legislator,  born 
at  Metz  in  1752,  wras  a  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  in  1790.  He  became  a  senator  in  1802.  Died 
in  1823. 

Em/met,  (Robert,)  an  eloquent  Irish  enthusiast, 
born  in  Cork  in  1780,  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet.  He  was  an  ardent  but  misguided  partisan  of 
Irish  independence,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  sincere 
patriot.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
“United  Irishmen.”  In  July,  1803,  he  rashly  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  insurgents  consisting  of  the 
rabble  of  Dublin,  who  murdered  the  chief  justice,  Lord 
Kilwarden,  and  others,  but  were  quickly  dispersed  by 
the  military.  Emmet  was  arrested,  was  tried,  and,  after 
an  eloquent  and  impassioned  speech  in  vindication  of  his 
course,  suffered  with  intrepid  courage  a  felon’s  death, 
September,  1803.  The  poet  Moore  commemorated  his 
tragic  fate  and  his  attachment  to  Miss  Curran  in  two  of 
hio  “  Irish  Melodies.” 

See  Madden,  “United  Irishmen,”  v  >1.  iii.  ;  John  W.  Burke, 
‘Life  of  Robert  Emmet;”  “Life  of  Emmet”  by  the  Countess 
d’Haussonville,  translated  by  J.  P.  Leonard;  "Life  of  Robert 
Emmet,”  by  R.  Madden,  1847,  etc. 

Emmet,  (Rosina,)  an  American  artist,  born  in  New 
York  city,  December  13,  1854.  Her  twin-brother,  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Emmet,  became  an  officer  in  the  army.  One  of 
her  designs  won  Prang’s  thousand-dollar  prize.  She  has 
illustrated  various  popular  books,  etc. 

Emmet,  (Thomas  Addis,)  an  eloquent  Irish  lawyer, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Cork  in  1764. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1790, 
and  became  a  leader  of  the  “  United  Irishmen.”  He  was 
arrested  in  1798,  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  for  about 
three  years.  In  1804  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  where 
he  practised  law  with  great  success,  and  became  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1812.  He  died  in 
1827.  “That  he  had  great  qualities  as  an  orator,”  says 
Judge  Story,  “cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
heard  him.  His  mind  possessed  a  good  deal  of  the  fer¬ 
vour  which  characterizes  his  countrymen.  It  was  quick, 
vigorous,  searching,  and  buoyant”  He  wrote  pieces  of 


Irish  history  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  (1807.) 

See  “Memoirs  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,”  by  Charles  Glidden 
Haynes,  1829  ;  a  sketch  of  Emmet’s  character  in  the  Miscella¬ 
neous  Works  of  Joseph  Story;  T.  McGee,  “O’Connell  and  his 
Friends.” 

Emmius,  Sm'me-us,  (Ubbo,)  a  Dutch  scholar  and 
historian,  born  in  1547,  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  ancient  languages  and  history,  and  for  modesty  and 
other  virtues.  After  teaching  many  years  in  Norden  and 
Leer,  he  was  chosen  in  1614  professor  of  history  and 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  of  which  he  was 
also  rector.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Friesland,”  (1596,) 
a  “General  Chronology,”  (1619,)  “Ancient  Greece  Illus¬ 
trated,”  (“Vetus  Graecia  illustrata,”  1626,)  a  valuable 
work  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Greece,  and  a 
few  other  works.  Died  in  1625. 

See  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Beleica;”  N.  Mulerius,  “  Elogium 
U.  Emmii,”  1628;  NioJron,  “Memoires.” 

Em'mons,  (Ebenezer,)  M.D.,  an  American  geologist, 
born  in  Middlefield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in 
1798,  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  Williams 
College  in  1833.  When  the  geological  survey  of  New 
York  was  ordered  by  the  government,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  geologists-in-chief.  Several  volumes  of  his 
Reports  were  published  in  the  “  Natural  History  of  New 
York.”  He  advanced  the  novel  opinion  that  beneath 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Silurian  system  there  is  a  series 
of  fossiliferous  rocks,  to  which  he  applied  the  term  “  Ta- 
conic.”  He  died  in  North  Carolina  in  October,  1863. 

Emmons,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  theologian, 
j  born  in  East  Iladdam,  Connecticut,  in  1745,  preached 
for  many  years  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1840. 

Emo,  a'mo,  (Angelo,)  an  able  Venetian  statesman 
and  admiral,  born  in  1731.  Having  served  with  success 
against  the  Algerine  pirates,  he  was  made  vice-admiral 
in  1765,  and  compelled  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  sign  a  treaty 
favourable  to  Venice.  He  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain-general  and  admiral  of  all  the  maritime  forces. 
In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  senator,  and  about  1780  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  He  afterwards  held 
other  high  offices  with  credit.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Menkghelli,  “Di  A.  Emo  e  delle  sue  Gesta,”  1836. 

Em'o-ry,  (John,)  an  American  Methodist  bishop, 
born  in  Queen  Ann  county,  Maryland,  in  1789.  He  was 
elected  a  bishop  about  1832.  He  wrote  several  contro 
versial  treatises.  Died  in  1835. 

See  a  “Life  of  Bishop  Emory,”  by  his  son  Robert. 

Emory,  (Robert,)  a  Methodist  minister,  a  son  01 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1848. 

Emory,  (William  H.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Maryland  about  1812,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1831.  He  became  a  lieutenant  of  topographical  engi¬ 
neers  about  1839,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1851 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  early 
in  1862,  and  commanded  a  division  under  General  Banks 
in  Louisiana  in  1863,  and  a  corps  in  1864.  He  fought 
with  distinction  at  Pleasant  Hill,  April  7,  at  Opequan 
Creek,  September  19,  and  at  Cedar  Creek,  October  19, 
1864.  He  retired  in  1876;  died  in  1887. 

Empecinado.  See  Diaz,  (Juan  Martin.) 

Empedocle.  See  Empedocles. 

Em-ped'o-cles,  [Gr.  'F.fi'nefioulrjQ  ;  Fr.  Empedocle, 
ftN'pYdokl';  It.  Empedocle,  £m-pa'do-kli,J  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Agrigentum,  Sicily,  flourished 
about  450  b.C.  it  is  not  known  who  were  his  teachers. 
He  excelled  in  medicine  and  poetry  as  well  as  philosophy. 
By  these  merits  he  acquired  great  influence  in  his  native 
state,  which  he  is  said  to  have  transformed  into  a  repub¬ 
lic,  after  refusing  to  accept  the  offer  of  royalty.  He  origi¬ 
nated  or  adopted  the  theory  that  nature  consists  of  four 
elements, — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  the  Plindoo  philosophy  that  the  soul  has  been 
banished  into  the  body  in  order  to  punish  it,  and  that  it 
migrates  through  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  until  it 
shall  be  entirely  purified.  The  popular  tradition  that  he 
threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  to  immor¬ 
talize  his  name  is  probably  fabulous.  His  greatest  work 
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was  a  poem  on  the  “  Nature  and  Principles  of  Things, 
of  which  fragments  are  extant.  Lucretius,  in  his  great 
poem,  “De  Rerum  Naturd,”  expresses  his  admiration  of 
Empedocles. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;’’  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy;”  Diogenes  Laertius;  Scina, 
“Memorie  sulla  Vita  de  Empedocle,”  .2  vols.,  1813;  J.  G.  New- 
mann,  “  Programma  de  Empedocle  Philosopho,”  1690;  Heinrich 
Stein,  “Dissertatio  de  Empedoclis  Scriptis,”  1851. 

Empereur,  L\  IftN'peh'ruR',  (Constantijn,)  a  Dutch 
Orientalist,  born  at  Oppyck,  was  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  pupils  of  Erpenius.  He  obtained  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  in  Leyden  in  1627,  and  became  councillor  to 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1639.  He  translated  portions  of 
the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Forensic  Laws 
of  the  Hebrews,”  and  a  “Key  to  the  Talmud,”  (“Clavis 
Talmudica,”  1634.)  Died  in  1648. 

See  Trigland,  “Oratio  in  Obitum  C.  L’Empereur,”  1648. 

Empiricus  Sextus.  See  Sextus. 

Empis,  fiN'pe',  (Adolphe,)  a  French  dramatist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1795.  He  produced  successful  comedies  and 
operas,  which  in  1847  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the 
French  Academy.  Among  his  works  are  “Joan  of  Arc,” 
an  opera,  (1822,)  and  “A  Change  in  the  Ministry,”  a 
comedy,  (1831.)  Died  in  Paris,  December  12,  1868. 

Empoli,  £m'po-lee,  (Jacopo  Chimenti,)  an  Italian 
painter  in  oil,  usually  called  L’Empoli,  was  born  at 
Empoli  in  1554.  He  worked  mostly  in  Florence,  the 
churches  of  which  contain  many  of  his  pictures.  Among 
his  chief  productions  are  “Saint  Yves,”  “The  Virgin 
with  Saint  Nicholas,”  and  an  “Annunciation.”  His 
design  and  colour  are  commended.  He  also  painted 
portraits  with  success.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Empoli,  d’,  d§m'po-lee,  (Giovanni,)  a  Florentine, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1500,  in  the  service  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  king,  sailed  with  Albuquerque  to  India  in  1503, 
and  wrote  a  brief  account  of  the  voyage. 

See  Lafiteau,  “Histoire  des  Conquetes  des  Poriugais.” 

Em-po'rl-us,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  left  some  extant  works  on  rhetoric. 

Empson,  (Richard.)  See  Dudley,  (Edmund.) 

Emp'son,  (William,)  an  English  editor  and  writer 
on  various  subjects,  born  about  1790.  He  was  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  to  which  he 
contributed  many  articles  between  1823  and  1850.  Died 
in  1852. 

Emser,  Sm'ser,  (Hieronymus,)  a  German  Catholic 
theologian,  noted  as  an  adversary  of  Luther,  was  born 
at  Ulm  in  1477.  He  became  secretary  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  who  gave  him  a  benefice  in  Dresden.  In 
1523  he  published  a  criticism  on  Luther’s  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  also  made  a  German  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  (1527,)  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Catholics.  Died  in  1527. 

See  Waldau,  “  Nachricht  von  H.  Emser’s  Leben,”  1783. 

^nambuc,  d’,  d&'nSN'biik',  (Pierre  Vandrosque 
Diel — vSN'dRosk'  de'Sl',)  an  able  French  mariner  and 
colonial  governor,  who,  with  the  permission  of  Richelieu, 
planted  a  colony  in  the  isle  of  Saint  Christopher  in  1625. 
He  also  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the  isle  of  Mar¬ 
tinique,  in  1635.  He  died  in  1636,  and  was  succeeded  as 
governor  by  his  nephew,  Diel  Duparquet. 

Encelade.  See  Enceladus. 

En-gel'a-dus,  [Gr.  ’Ey/c£\ar5of  ;  Fr.  Enc£lade,  6n'- 
si'ltd',1  a  son  of  Tartarus,  and  one  of  the  giants  that 
rebelled  against  Jupiter.  According  to  one  tradition,  he 
was  buried  under  the  island  of  Sicily  or  Mount  ./Etna, 
and  his  struggles  caused  earthquakes. 

Encina.  See  Enzina,  (Juan  de  la.) 

Encinas  or  Enzinas,  £n-thee'nis,  often  called  Dry- 
ander,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish  Reformer,  born  at  Burgos 
about  1520.  Having  been  converted  to  Lutheranism,  he 
went  to  Wittenberg  about  1541,  and  acquired  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  He  produced  a  Span¬ 
ish  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  (1543,)  which  he 
presented  to  Charles  V.  at  Brussels.  For  this  offence 
he  was  imprisoned  about  a  year.  Having  escaped  from 
prison,  he  went  to  England.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Baylb,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary 


Encinas,  (Juan,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Burgos,  was  also  a  Protestant.  He  went  to  Rome,  or 
was  sent  thither  by  his  father.  There  he  openly  avowed 
his  principles,  and  suffered  death  by  fire  in  1545. 

See  Mrs.  Charles,  “Martyrs  of  Spain,”  etc. 

Enciso,  de,  dk  £n-thee'so,  (Diego  Ximenes,)  a  Span- 
ish  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Seville,  lived  about  1620-40. 
He  wrote  “El  Principe  Don  Carlos,”  and  other  dramas, 
which  display  superior  talents. 

Enciso,  ae,  (Don  Martin  Fernandez,)  a  Spanish 
geographer,  accompanied  the  expeditions  to  Central 
America,  and  published  “Suma  de  Geografia,”  (1519.) 

Encke,  Snk'keh,  (Johann  Franz,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  astronomer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1791.  He  gained 
distinction  by  his  determination  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
of  1680,  and  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  published  “The  Distance  of  the  Sun,”  (“Die  Ent- 
fernung  der  Sonne,”  2  vols.,  1822-24.)  He  afterwards 
made  important  and  successful  investigations  into  the 
orbit  and  period  of  the  comet  of  Pons,  since  known  as 
Encke’s  comet.  About  1825  he  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Berlin,  and  secretary  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  After  1830  he  published  the  “Astro- 
nomische  Jahrbucher,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1865. 

See  G.  Hagen,  “Memoir  of  Encke,”  in  the  “Smithsonian  Re¬ 
port”  for  1868. 

Encontre,  fin'k^NtR',  (Daniel,)  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  born  at  Nimes 
in  1762,  was  ordained,  but  was  unable  to  preach,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  defect  in  the  vocal  organs.  He  became  in 
1808  professor  of  sciences  in  the  Academy  of  Montpel¬ 
lier,  and  in  1814  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Montauban.  He  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  Theory  of 
Probabilities,”  “  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,”  a  “  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  True  System  of  the  World,”  (1807,)  and 
many  other  works.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Juillerat-Chassbur,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Daniel 
Encontre,”  1821. 

Ende,  von,  fon  gn'deh,  (Friedrich  Albrecht,) 
Baron,  a  German  general,  born  at  Celle  in  1765  ;  died 
in  1829. 

Ender,  Sn'der,  (Johann,)  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Vienna  in  1793.  He  went  to  Rome  as  imperial  pen¬ 
sioner  in  1820,  and  afterwards  worked  in  Vienna  with 
success  in  portraits  and  history.  Died  in  1854. 

Ender,  (Thomas,)  a  landscape-painter,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Vienna  about  1794.  He  went 
about  1817  with  a  scientific  expedition  to  Brazil,  from 
which  he  brought  home  many  designs.  He  accompanied 
Metternich  to  Italy,  where  he  worked  some  years.  His 
landscapes  are  admired  for  the  vigorous  effects  of  light 
which  they  display.  Died  at  Vienna,  Sept.  28,  1875. 

En'der-bie,  (Percy,)  a  British  author,  published  a 
mediocre  history  of  Wales,  (1661.) 

En'dI-cott,  (John,)  one  of  the  first  colonial  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Dorchester,  England, 
in  1589.  In  1636  he  conducted  an  expedition  against 
the  Pequot  Indians.  He  was  several  years  Deputy-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1644  was  chosen  Governor. 
He  was  again  Governor  in  1649,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  1650  and  1654,  was  regularly  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  till  his  death  in  1665.  Governor  Endicott  was  a 
zealous  Puritan,  and  was  especially  severe  in  executing 
the  laws  against  those  who  differed  from  the  prevailing 
religion. 

Endlicher,  6nt'liK-er,  (Stephen  Ladislaus,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  botanist  and  linguist,  born  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary, 
in  1804.  Having  studied  Oriental  languages  and  natural 
sciences,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  Vienna,  in  1828,  and  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  in  1840.  He  liberally  expended  his  fortune 
in  the  promotion  of  science,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
many  works  on  botany,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
his  “Genera  of  Plants  arranged  in  the  Natural  Order,” 
(1836-40,)  and  “  Rudiments  of  Chinese  Grammar,”  (1845,) 
with  various  other  well-written  works.  He  sympathized 
with  the  people  in  the  insurrection  of  1848.  Died  in 
1849. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon ;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  G^n^rale.” 
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En-djfm'I-on,  [Gr.  ’Evdvfi'ujv,]  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
was  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth,  a  darling  of  Diana, 
(Selene,)  and  a  perpetual  sleeper.  One  of  the  various 
traditions  announces  him  as  a  king  of  Elis.  His  eternal 
sleep  is  ascribed  to  different  causes. 

See  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.” 

Enea,  the  Italian  of  A£neas,  which  see. 

Eneas.  See  .Eneas. 

Eneas  Sylvius.  See  Pius  II. 

En£e,  the  French  of  Eneas,  which  see. 

Enemann,  Sn'eh-min',  (Mikael,)  a  Swedish  Orien¬ 
talist,  born  at  Enkopingin  1676;  died  in  1714- 

Enfant,  L\  See  Lenfant. 

Enfantin,  SN'fSN'tiN',  (Barth£lemi  Prosper,)  a 
French  arch-socialist,  born  in  Paris  in  1796,  is  called 
one  of  the  founders  of  Saint-Simonism.  He  began  to 
propagate  the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simon  about  1825,  and 
in  1830  had  united  numerous  followers  into  an  associa¬ 
tion  founded  on  community  of  property.  A  disagree¬ 
ment  between  him  and  Bazard  resulted  in  a  schism,  after 
which  Enfantin  assumed  the  name  of  “  the  Living  Law 
and  the  Messiah.”  Charged  with  corruption  of  public 
morals,  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  one  year 
in  1832.  After  that  event  his  disciples  were  dispersed, 
and  he  was  employed  as  director  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons 
Railway.  Died  in  1864. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

En'field,  (William,)  LL.D.,  an  English  author  and 
dissenting  minister,  born  at  Sudbury  in  1741,  officiated 
successively  in  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Liverpool, 
Warrington,  and  Norwich.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  popular  sermons,  a  “  Preacher’s  Directory,”  which  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  said  to  be  the  best  work  of  the 
kind,  and  largely  assisted  Dr.  Aikin  in  his  “  General 
Biographical  Dictionary.”  Besides  several  educational 
works,  he  published  in  1791  a  “History  of  Philosophy 
from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Century,” 
abridged  from  Brucker’s  History.  Died  in  1797. 

See  Aikin,  “ Memoirs  of  Enfield,”  prefixed  to  his  “Sermons.” 

Bngau,  Sng'gow,  (Johann  Rudolf,)  a  German  juris¬ 
consult,  born  at  Jena  in  1708.  He  became  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Jena  in  1740,  and  councillor  of 
the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  1748.  “His  numerous 
writings,”  says  Guizot,  “  attest  his  vast  knowledge,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  Germany.”  Among  them  are 
(In  Latin)  “Elements  of  German  Civil  Law,”  (1736,) 
and  “Elements  of  Criminal  Law,”  (1738.)  Died  in  1755. 

See  “Biographie  Universelle ;”  Hirsching,  “ Historisch-litera- 
risches  Handbuch.” 

Engel,  Sng'el,  (Ernst,)  a  distinguished  German  stat¬ 
istician,  born  at  Dresden,  March  26,  1821.  He  for  many 
years  had  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  and  German 
statistics,  and  published  many  reports  and  treatises  based 
upon  the  results  of  statistics,  and  discussing  pauperism, 
the  land-question,  etc.  Died  December  8,  1896. 

Engel,  (Franz,)  a  German  traveller,  born  at  Robel, 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  July  21,  1834.  He  travelled 
(1857-63)  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  where  he 
made  valuable  scientific  collections.  He  published 
“Studien  unter  den  Tropen  Amerika’s,”  (1878,)  etc. 

Engel,  eng'el,  (Johann,)  a  German  astronomer,  born 
in  Bavaria;  died  in  15 12. 

Engel,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  excellent  German  author, 
born  at  Parchim  (Mecklenburg)  in  1741.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres  in  Berlin  from  1776  to  1787,  and 
was  preceptor  of  the  prince  Frederick  William,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1787.  His  comedy  “  The  Grateful 
Son”  (1770)  was  very  successful.  In  1775  he  published 
“The  Philosopher  for  the  World,”  (“Der  Philosoph  fur 
die  Welt,”  2  vols.,)  which  is  admired  for  great  clearness, 
facility,  and  elegance.  He  afterwards  produced  “  Lorenz 
Stark,”  (1795,)  a  romance,  which  was  very  popular,  and 
a  “  Mirror  for  Princes,”  (“  Fiirstenspiegel.”)  His  works 
are  characterized  by  an  excellent  judgment,  and  by  a 
refinement  of  taste  and  purity  of  diction  which  are  rare 
among  the  Germans.  His  works  of  criticism  are  the 
best  he  wrote.  Died  in  1802. 

See  F.  Nicolai,"  Gedachtnissschrift  auf  J.  J.  Engel,”  1806 ;  “  Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 


Engel,  (Joseph,)  a  German  anatomist,  born  at  Vienna, 
January  29,  1816.  He  held  professorships  of  anatomy 
and  pathological  anatomy  at  Zurich,  Prague,  and  Vienna, 
and  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  pathologists  of  recent 
times.  Most  of  his  numerous  writings  are  upon  patho¬ 
logical  and  microscopical  anatomy. 

Engel,  (Karl,)  a  German-English  author,  born  at 
Thiedenwiese,  Hanover,  July  6,  1818.  After  receiving 
a  thorough  musical  education,  he  went  in  1846  to  Man¬ 
chester,  and  in  1850  to  London.  He  published  a  “  Pian¬ 
ist’s  Hand-Book, ”(1853,)  “  Reflections  on  Church  Music,” 
(1856,)  “Musical  Myths  and  Facts,”  (1876,)  “Literature 
of  National  Music,”  (1879,)  and  other  works. 

Engel,  (Karl  Christian,)  a  dramatist,  brother  of 
Johann  Jakob,  was  born  at  Parchim  in  1752.  He  wrote 
“  Biondetta,”  a  comedy,  and  a  metaphysical  essay,  en¬ 
titled  “  Nous  nous  reverrons,”  (“  We  shall  see  each  other 
again,”  1787,)  which  caused  a  great  sensation.  Died  in 
1801. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Engel,  Sng'el,  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  geographer  and 
economist,  born  at  Berne  in  1702,  wrote  an  “Essay  on 
the  Question,  ‘  When  and  how  was  America  peopled  ?’  ” 
(1767,)  and  several  works  on  rural  economy.  Died  in 
I7^4- 

Engel,  von,  fon  fing'el,  (Johann  Christian,)  an 
Austrian  historian,  born  at  Leutschau,  in  Hungary, 
October  17,  1770.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  public 
service,  and  wrote  a  useful  “History  of  Hungary,”  (5 
vols.,  1813.)  Died  at  Vienna,  March  20,  1814. 

En-gel-ber'ga,  sometimes  written  Engelberta  and 
Angilberga,  Empress  of  Germany,  was  married  in  856 
a.d.  to  Lewis  II.  of  Germany.  Having  been  accused  of 
conjugal  infidelity  by  two  courtiers,  she  was  about  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water,  when  Boson, 
Count  of  Arles,  came  forward  as  her  champion.  He 
defeated  her  accusers  in  single  combat,  and  forced  them 
to  retract.  Died  in  890  a.d. 

Engelbert,  §ng'el-b£Rt',  a  German  historian,  born  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire.”  Died  in  1331. 

Engelbert,  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  became 
tutor  to  Henry,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  about 
1220.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  cousin  in  1225. 

Engelberta  or  Engelberda.  See  Engelberga. 

Engelbrecht,  gng'gel-bR§Kt/,  (Engelbrechtson, 
£ng/gel-bR§Kt/son,)  a  Swedish  statesman  and  general, 
was  born  in  Dalecarlia  about  1390.  When  Eric  XIII. 
was  deposed,  Engelbrecht  was  selected  to  administer 
the  government  jointly  with  Charles  Canutson ;  but  the 
former  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  Magnus  Bengtson, 
in  1436. 

See  J.  J.  Palm,  “  Dissertatio  de  Meritis  Engelbrechti,”  x8oa. 

Engelbrecht,  Ing'el-bR^Kp,  (Johann,)  a  German 
visionary  and  fanatical  religionist,  born  at  Brunswick  in 
1599  ;  died  in  1642. 

Engelbr edits datter,  Sng'el-briKts-dtt'ter,  (Dor- 
THE,)  a  Norwegian  devotional  poetess,  the  daughter  (as 
her  name  indicates)  of  Engelbrecht  Jorgenson,  Dean  of 
Bergen,  where  she  was  born  in  January,  1634.  She  was 
the  wife  of  one  Hardenbech,  a  preacher  and  author,  who 
died  in  1683.  Her  writings  include  “  Sjaelens  Sangoffer,” 
(1678,)  “Taaroffer,”  and  other  works.  Her  pieces  had 
an  immense  popularity,  which  they  hardly  deserved. 
Died  in  1716. 

Engelbrechtsen  or  Enghelbrechtsen,  Sng'hel- 
bR^Kt'sen,  (Cornells,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Leyden 
in  1468,  was  the  first  of  his  nation  who  used  oil-colours. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  painters  of  his 
time.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Descent  from 
the  Cross,”  (in  Paris,)  “  The  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse,” 
(at  Utrecht,)  and  “  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,”  (in  Paris.) 
Died  in  1533. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Engelgrave,  Sng'el-gRd'veh,  (Hendrik,)  a  learned 
Jesuit  and  preacher,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610.  He  be¬ 
came  rector  of  colleges  at  Cassel,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp. 
His  sermons  were  often  reprinted,  under  the  title  of 
“  Gospel  Light,”  (“  Lux  Evangelica,”  1648.)  Died  in  1670. 

Engelhardt,  lng'$l-haRt,  (Johann  Georg  Veit,)  a 
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German  theologian,  born  at  Neustadt  (an-der-Aisch)  in 
1791.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  in 
1822.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  “History  of 
Dogmas,”  (“  Dogmengeschichte,”  1839.)  Died  in  1855. 

Engelhardt,  (Karl  August,)  a  German  writer,  born 
at  Dresden  in  1768.  He  published  “The  Friend  of 
Children,"  (“Der  Kinderfreund,”  12  vols.,  1797-1814,) 
“Poems,"  (“Gedichte,"  3  vols.,  1820-23,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1834. 

Engelmann,  Sng'el-man,  (George,)  M.D.,  an  eminent 
German-American  botanist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  February  2,  1809.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  at 
Heidelberg,  came  in  1832  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1835  became  a  physician  of  Saint  Louis,  where  he  after¬ 
wards  edited  a  German  paper.  His  botanical  writings 
are  mostly  brief  monographs,  but  their  scientific  value  is 
very  great.  The  oaks,  cacti,  pines,  dodders,  euphorbiae, 
rushes,  and  other  difficult  groups  of  flowering  plants 
received  luminous  and  highly  original  treatment  from  his 
pen.  Died  at  Saint  Louis,  February  11,  1884. 

Engelmann,  fiN'zh&l'mfiN'  or  §ng'el-min',  (Gode- 
FROY,)  one  of  the  inventors  or  improvers  of  lithography, 
was  born  at  Mulhouse,  (Haut-Rhin,)  in  Alsace,  in  1788. 
In  1816  he  founded  the.  first  important  and  successful 
lithographic  establishment  in  Paris,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  Vernet,  Girodet,  Isabey,  and  other  artists.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Treatise  on  Lithography, ”(1839.)  Died  in  1839. 

En/gels,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  socialist,  was 
born  at  Barmen  in  1820,  and  from  1842  lived  mostly 
in  Manchester  and  London.  He  was  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Karl  Marx  in  advancing  the  doctrines  of  Social¬ 
ism.  Died  in  1896. 

Engelschall,  Sng'el-sh&r,  (Joseph  Friedrich,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Marburg  in  1739.  He  wrote  short 
lyric  poems,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  prose  essays,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Schoell,  entitle  him  to  a  prominent 
place  among  German  authors  of  the  second  rank.  Died 
in  1797. 

Engelstoft,  Sng'els-toft',  (Christian  Thorning,)  a 
learned  Danish  theologian,  born  at  Naesberg  in  1805. 
He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  in 
1845,  a°d  Bishop  of  Funen  in  1851.  He  was  an  indus¬ 
trious  writer  on  church  history,  etc.  Died  Jan.  24,  1889. 

Engelstroem.  See  Engestrom. 

Engenio,  d\  d§n-ja'n?-o,  (Cesare  Caracciolo — k&- 
rilt-she-o'lo,)  an  Italian  historian,  flourished  about  1600. 
He  wrote  a  “Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,” 
(1618.) 

Engerth,  von,  fon  Sng'ert,  (Wilhelm,)  an  eminent 
Austrian  engineer,  born  at  Pless,  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
May  26,  1814.  He  became  professor  of  engineering, 
first  at  Vienna  and  then  at  Gratz,  and  acquired  fame  by 
his  improvements  in  locomotives,  railway-cars,  and  rail¬ 
way-construction.  Died  September,  4,  1884. 

Engestrom  or  Engestroem,  gng'geh-stRom',  written 
also  Engelstroem,  (Gustaf,)  a  Swedish  savant,  born 
at  Lund  in  1738.  He  was  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Died  in  1815. 

Engestrom  or  Engestroem,  (Lars,)  a  Swedish 
statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1751,  and  entered  the  civil  service  in  1770. 
Appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  1776,  he  dis¬ 
played  superior  diplomatic  talents,  and  was  sent  as  am  ¬ 
bassador  to  London,  Berlin,  and  other  courts,  between 
1788  and  1798.  In  1809  he  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  received  the  title  of  baron.  In  1816  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count.  Died  in  1826.  • 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Enghelbrechtsen.  See  Engelbreciltsen.  ' 

Enghelrams,  gng'h^l-rSms',  (Cornells, )  an  able 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Malines  m  1527.  Among  his 
works  is  “  The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,”  at  Hamburg. 
Died  in  1583. 

Enghien,  d’,  dflN'ge^N',  (Louis  Antoine  Henri 
de  Bourbon — deh  booR'bdN',)  Due,  a  French  prince, 
born  at  Chantilly  in  1772,  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  related  to  the  royal  family.  He  emigrated 
in  1789,  and,  after  travelling  a  few  years,  entered  the 
army  under  his  grandfather,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and 


fought  bravely  against  the  republic  from  1793  until  1801, 
when  the  army  was  disbanded.  He  then  retired  to  Et- 
tenheim,  in  Baden,  where  he  was  arrested,  though  on 
neutral  territory,  in  1804,  on  suspicion  of  conspiracy,  and 
taken  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  neqj  Paris.  After  a 
hurried  trial  before  a  military  tribunal,  he  was  sentenced 
and  shot  in  March,  1804.  This  deed  excited  general  and 
deep  indignation  against  Bonaparte,  and  is  commonly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  crimes  by  which  his  memory 
is  stained.  (See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon.) 

Engilbert.  See  Angilbert. 

England,  ing'gland,  (John,)  a  Catholic  theologian, 
born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1786.  He  was  in  1820  appointed 
i  the  first  Bishop  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  founded  a.i  academy  and  the  “Charleston  Catholic 
Miscellany.”  He  wrote  many  treatises  on  theology, 
etc.  Died  in  1842. 

En'gle-field,  (Sir  Henry  Charles,)  M.P.,  an  English 
antiquary  and  astronomer,  born  in  1752,  was  a  person  of 
extensive  and  accurate  attainments  in  science.  In  1788 
|  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Orbits  of  Comets,  a  “  Walk  through 
Southampton,”  (1801,)  and  “Beauties,  Antiquities,  eta 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  (1816.)  Died  in  1822. 

English,  ing'glish,  (George  Bethune,)  an  American 
adventurer  and  linguist,  born  in  Boston  in  1789.  About 
1820  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
served  as  an  officer  in  an  expedition  against  Sennaar. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  theology,  eta  Died  in 
1828. 

English,  (Thomas  Dunn,)  an  American  poet  and 
novelist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1819.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  poems  and  fiction,  and  is  best 
known  for  his  popular  ballad  “  Ben  Bolt.”  Was  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  New  Jersey  1891-95.  Died  April  1,  1902. 

Engramelle,  fiN'gRt'm^l',  (Marie  Dominique  Jo- 
i  seph,)  a  French  naturalist  and  musician,  born  in  Artois 
in  1727.  He  published  “The  Butterflies  of  Europe,”  (8 
vols.,  1779-93.)  Died  in  1781. 

Engstrom  or  Engstroem,  Sng'stRom,  (Johan,)  a 
Swedish  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  1794.  He  published 
“The  /Eolian  Harp,”  (1830,)  etc.  Died  in  1870. 

Enjedin,  Sn'ye’n-deen  ,  or  Enyedin,  [Lat.  Enjk'- 
dius,]  (George,)  a  noted  Unitarian  writer,  born  at  Enyed, 

|  in  Transylvania,  was  superintendent  of  the  churches  in 
!  the  province  above  named.  Died  in  1 597. 

Enjedius.  See  Enjedin. 

Enk  von  der  Burg,  §nk  fon  der  booRG,  (Michael 
Leopold,)  an  acute  Austrian  critic  and  thinker,  born  at 
Vienna,  January  29,  1788.  He  became  a  priest  against 
his  better  judgment,  and,  finding  himself  out  of  his  proper 
sphere,  he  committed  suicide,  June  17,  1843.  He  wrote 
philosophic  romances  and  books  on  psychology.  As  an 
art-critic,  and  especially  as  a  dramatic  critic,  he  had  a 
great  influence.  A  single  didactic  poem  of  his  (“Die 
Blumen,”  1822)  is  still  prized. 

Ennebel,  Sn'neh-bfil',  (Louis,)  a  Belgian  theologian 
and  canonist,  born  at  Louvain  in  1652;  died  in  1720. 

Ennemoser,  Sn'neh-mo'zer,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent 
German  physician  and  writer  on  magnetism  and  phy¬ 
siology,  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1787.  He  was  professor  at 
Bonn  from  1820  to  1841,  after  which  he  practised  at  Mu¬ 
nich.  Among  his  works  are  “Magnetism  in  its  Relations 
to  Nature  and  Religion,”  (1842,)  and  “Der  Magnetis- 
mus,”  (1844,)  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ilowitt,  (“History  of  Magic,”  1854.)  Died  in  1854. 

Ennery,  (Adolphe.)  See  Dennery. 
t  Ennery,  d’,  dSn're',  (Michelet,)  a  French  antiquary, 
born  at  Metz  in  1709,  made  a  large  collection  of  medals 
and  coins.  His  cabinet  at  Paris,  which  contained  over 
twenty  thousand  medals,  was  sold  and  dispersed  after 
his  death.  Died  in  1788. 

En'nes,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  dramatist,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1848.  He  became  a  journalist  in  1872.  His 
plays  include  “ Os  Lazaristas,”  (1874,)  “Eugenia  Milton,” 
(1874,)  “Os  Trovadores,”  (1875,)  “O  Saltembanco,” 
(1876,)  “A  Emigra^o,”  (1878,)  “Urn  Divorcio,”  (1879,) 
etc. 

En'ni-us,  (Quintus,)  a  Roman  epic  poet  of  great 
celebrity,  born  of  a  Greek  family  at  Rudiae,  in  Calabria, 
about  239  B.c.  In  early  life  he  became  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
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where  he  obtained  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Cato, 
Scipio,  and  others.  He  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  early  Latin  writer  towards  forming  the  na¬ 
tional  literature  of  Rome.  His  principal  work,  called 
the  “  Annals,”  a  historical  epic,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
most  popular  poem  in  the  language.  He  also  wrote 
several  tragedies  and  comedies.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
introduced  from  the  Greek  the  heroic  hexameter  into 
Latin  poetry.  His  works  are  all  lost,  except  some  frag¬ 
ments  quoted  by  Cicero  and  others.  “  He  stands  out 
•prominerftly  in  that  early  time,”  says  Professor  Sellar, 
“as  a  man  of  true  genius  and  of  a  great  and  original 
character.  .  .  .  Whatever  in  the  later  poets  is  most  truly 
Roman  in  sentiment  and  morality,  appears  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  spirit  of  Ennius.  .  .  .  The  variety  and 
extent  of  his  works  bear  witness  to  remarkable  learning 
as  well  as  a  strong  productive  energy.”  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Cicero,  who  often  quotes  him,  and  he  was 
highly  eulogized  by  Lucretius,  Propertius,  Aulus  Gelli  is, 
and  Ovid.  Died  in  169  B.C. 

En-no'dI-ua,  (Magnus  Felix,)  Saint,  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  a  distinguished  writer, 
born  at  Arles  about  473  a.D.  He  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Pavia  (Papia)  about  51 1.  He  wrote  a  “  Panegyric  on 
King  Theodoric,”  an  “  Apology  for  Pope  Symmachus,” 
“The  Fourth  Council  of  Rome,”  and  a  “Life  of  Saint 
Epiphanius  of  Pavia.”  He  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
by  the  pope  in  515  and  again  in  517  to  negotiate  a  union 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  effecting  that  object.  Died  in  521. 

Enobarbus.  See  Ahenobarbus. 

E'nqch,  [Heb.  “jUTI;  Ger.  Enoch,  a'noK,  or  Henoch, 
ha'noK,  ]  an  antediluvian  patriarch,  born  in  the  year 
3378  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of  Methuselah. 
He  was  pre-eminently  favoured  by  a  holy  life  and  immu¬ 
nity  from  death.  At  the  age  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  he  “  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death.” 
(Hebrews  xi.  5;  Genesis  v.  24.)  The  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch,  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  is  extant  in  the 
Ethiopic,  and  is  well  known  in  the  English  translation 
of  Archbishop  Laurence.  It  probably  dates  from  the 
second  century  B.C.,  and  is  a  document  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

Enoch,  i'nok',  (Louis,)  a  French  Hellenist  and  gram¬ 
marian,  born  at  Issoudun,  became  principal  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Geneva  in  1556.  Died  about  1570. 

His  son  Enoch  was  a  poet.  Died  about  1590. 

Enrico  of  Portugal.  See  Henry. 

Enriquez  Gomez,  gn-ree'kSth  go'mgth,  (Antonio,) 
or  Enriquez  de  Paz,  (di.  p3th,)  a  Spanish  poet  and 
writer  of  fiction,  lived  about  1650.  Among  his  works  is 
“  The  Pythagorean  Age.” 

Ens,  Sns,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  theologian  and  writer,  born 
in  1682,  preached  at  Utrecht.  Died  in  1732. 

Ens,  gnss,  (Kaspar,)  a  prolific  and  mediocre  German 
writer  in  Latin,  born  about  1570. 

Ense.  See  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 

Ensenada,  de,  d3  Sn-s3-n3rD3,  (Zenon  Silva,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  near  Valladolid  in  1690. 
He  was  appointed  first  minister  of  state  by  Ferdinand  VI., 
who  began  to  reign  in  1746,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
created  a  marquis.  The  administration  of  Ensenada  was 
wise  and  economical,  and  improved  the  condition  of 
Spain.  Died  in  1762. 

En'sor,  (George,)  an  Irish  writer,  born  in  Dublin 
about  1769.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “The 
Independent  Man,”  (1806,)  and  “Defects  of  the  English 
Laws  and  Tribunals,”  (1812.)  Died  in  1843. 

Ent,  (Sir  George,)  an  eminent  English  physician,  born 
in  Kent  in  1604,  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  Har¬ 
vey’s  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Died  in  1689. 

En-tel'lus,  a  celebrated  athlete  and  a  friend  of  ZEneas, 
is  mentioned  in  Virgil’s  “ZEneid”  (book  v.)  as  having 
conquered  Dares  in  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises. 

En'tick  or  En'tinck,  (John,)  an  English  writer, 
born  in  1713,  was  employed  by  the  booksellers  to  com¬ 
pile  several  histories  ana  other  works.  His  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary  was  successful,  and  has  been  re¬ 
printed.  Died  in  1773. 

Entinck.  See  Entick. 


En-tin'o-pus,  an  architect,  born  in  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  is  noted  as  the  founder  of  Venice.  It  is  reported 
that  he  built  the  first  house  there,  in  405  a.d. 

See  Daru,  “  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Eutius.  See  Enzio. 

Entraigues  or  Antraigues,  cT,  dd.N'tRig',  (Emma¬ 
nuel  Louis  Henri  de  Launey— d?h  15/n&/,)  Count, 
a  French  politician,  born  in  Vivarais.  He  published 
in  1788  an  eloquent  “Memoir  on  the  States-General,” 
which  was  extremely  revolutionary.  Having  been  de¬ 
puted  by  the  noblesse  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  he 
changed  his  course,  and  acted  with  the  royalists.  He 
emigrated  about  1790,  and  was  assassinated  near  Lon¬ 
don  by  one  of  his  servants  in  1812. 

Entrecasteaux,  d’,  dfiNtR'kis'td',  (Joseph  Antoine 
Brum — bRii'ne',)  a  French  navigator,  born  at  Aix  about 
1740,  entered  the  navy  young,  and  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  talents  and  steady  courage.  In  1785  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  India,  and 
in  1791  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  in  search 
of  the  lost  navigator  La  Perouse.  Although  he  failed  in 
this  object,  he  made  important  discoveries  on  the  coasts 
of  Australia,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  etc.  He  died  at  sea, 
near  Java,  in  1793.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage  was 
published  in  1808  by  Rossel,  one  of  his  officers. 

See  Dr  Rosshi.,  “Voyage  de  D’Entrecasteaux,”  etc. 

Entrecolles.  See  Dentrecolles. 

E-ny'o,  ( ’En>u,  ]  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  of 
war.  (See  Bellona.) 

Enzina  or  Encina,  de  la,  d3  13.  £n-thee'n3;  (Juan.) 
a  popular  Spanish  poet,  born  in  Old  Castile  about  1468, 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  He 
was  patronized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  I  le  published 
in  1496  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  comprising  odes, 
comedies,  and  a  poem  called  “A  Vision  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame.”  His  “Art  of  Making  Verses”  (“Arte  de 
Trovar”)  was  received  with  favour,  and  his  “  Placida  y 
Victoriano”  is  called  a  master-piece  of  dramatic  art. 
His  works  are  characterized  by  purity  of  style,  brilliant 
ideas,  and  natural  imagery.  lie  was  also  distinguished 
as  a  musician,  and  became  musical  director  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  He  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Palestine  in  1519.  Died 
about  1534. 

See  Tick  nor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow,, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bncinas.  See  Encinas,  (Francisco.) 

Enzio,  Sn'ze-o,  or  Enzo,  fin'zo,  [Lat.  En'tius,]  a 
nominal  king  of  Sardinia,  born  about  1224,  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  lie  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  which  his  father  waged  against  the 
pope  and  the  Guelphs.  He  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Genoese  in  1241.  In  1249  he  was  made  prisoner 
at  Fossalto  by  the  Guelphs,  who  kept  him  in  prison  until 
his  death,  in  1272. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes.” 

Enzo.  See  Enzio. 

Eoban,  a'o-b3n,  (Hf.lius,)  [Lat.  Eoba'nus  Hes'sius,| 
a  German  poet,  born  at  Bockendorf,  in  Hesse,  in  1488. 
He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  at  Nuremberg 
seven  years,  between  1526  and  1533,  after  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  similar  position  at  Erfurt  and  Marburg.  He 
translated  into  Latin  verse  Homer’s  “Iliad”  and  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  and  wrote  Latin  eclogues,  and  other 
poems.  His  “Iliad”  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1540. 

See  Lossius,  “  H.  Eoban  und  seine  Zeitgenossen ;”  M.  Ahav 
“Vitas  Germanorum  Philosophoruin.” 

Eobanus.  See  Eoban. 

Eoetvoea.  See  Eotvos. 

jdole,  the  French  of  AHolus,  which  see. 

Eon  de  Beaumont, d’,  di'dN'  deh  bd'mdN', (Charles 
Genevieve  Louise  Auguste  AndriI  TiMOTii£E,)styled 
Chevalier  d’Eon,  a  famous  French  diplomatist,  born 
at  Tonnerre  in  1728.  Having  gained  reputation  by 
writing  an  Essay  on  the  Finances  of  France,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  about  1755  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Russia, 
with  which  he  negotiated  an  advantageous  treaty.  In 
1759  he  served  with  credit  as  captain  in  the  French  army 
in  Germany.  A  few  years  later  he  was  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  London,  but  was  superseded  soon  after  his 
appointment.  On  his  return  to  France,  about  1777,  the 
government,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  required  hirs 


r  as  k;  g  as  s;  Jj  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  k ,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (ftf^’See  Explanations,  p.  23. 
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to  assume  the  female  dress,  which  he  wore  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Being  reduced  to  poverty,  he  supported  him* 
self  in  his  later  years  by  giving  lessons  in  the  art  of 
fencing.  He  was  author  of  many  historical  and  political 
essays.  Died  in  1810. 

See  “Mdmoires  du  Chevalier  D’flon,”  by  F.  Gaillardet; 
Grimm,  “  Correspondance;”  Bachaumont,  “M&noires.” 

E'os,  [Gr.  ’Hwf,]  of  the  Greek  mythology,  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  morning.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Hyperion,  a  sister  of  Diana 
or  Selene,  and  the  wife  of  Tithonus. 

Eosander,  i-o-zin'der,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an 
eminent  German  architect,  of  Swedish  origin,  born  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  employed 
by  the  Elector  Frederick  on  a  palace  in  Berlin,  and  on 
other  edifices.  That  prince  also  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Among  his  works  is  the 
palace  of  Schonhausen,  Berlin.  Died  in  Dresden  in  1729. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Eotvos  or  Eoetvoes,  &'ot-vosh,  (Joseph,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  Hungarian  author  and  statesman,  born  at  Buda  (or 
Ofen)  in  1813.  He  produced  about  1833  “  The  Critics,” 
a  comedy,  and  “The  Revenge,”  a  tragedy.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  was  increased  by  “The  Carthusian,”  a  novel,  (1838- 
41.)  He  defended  Kossuth  in  a  pamphlet  (1841)  which 
proved  that  he  possessed  polemical  abilities  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  orators  of 
the  popular  party  in  the  Diet.  His  political  novel  “The 
Village  Notary”  (1844-46)  had  great  popularity,  and  was 
translated  into  English  and  German.  From  February, 
1867,  until  his  death,  in  1871,  he  was  Hungarian  minister 
of  worship  and  public  instruction. 

E-pam-I-non'das,  [Gr.’ETra/ieivuvSac  or  ’’Enafuvuvdac,'] 
an  illustrious  Theban  statesman  and  general,  a  son  of 
Polymnis,  was  born  about  the  year  412  B.c.  He  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  from  Lysis  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythago¬ 
rean  philosopher.  He  first  distinguished  himself  on  the 
field  of  Mantinea,  where  he  and  his  friend  Pelopidas 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  under  the  standard  of 
Sparta,  (385.)  In  youth  he  loved  retirement  and  study, 
and,  it  is  said,  preferred  poverty  from  principle.  The 
aristocrats  of  Thebes,  aided  by  Spartan  soldiery,  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  banished  Pelopidas  and  other  popu¬ 
lar  chiefs ;  but  Epaminondas,  being  regarded  as  a  specu¬ 
lative  philosopher,  was  not  included  in  the  proscription. 
When  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  at  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  the  Grecian  states  he  spoke  eloquently 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Spartan  power,  and 
acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  orators  of 
Greece.  When,  soon  after  this,  Sparta  declared  war 
against  Thebes,  Epaminondas  was  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Theban  army,  consisting  of  6000 
foot  and  500  horse,  to  which  Sparta  opposed  10,000 
foot  and  1000  horse.  The  armies  met  at  Leuctra,  where 
the  Spartans  were  totally  routed,  with  a  loss  of  4000  men, 
in  372  B.c.  This  battle  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  and  became  forever  memorable  for  the  pro¬ 
found  and  skilful  combinations  in  the  military  art  of 
which  Epaminondas  gave  the  first  example.  He  invaded 
Peloponnesus  in  369,  and  threatened  Sparta,  which  was 
defended  with  firmness  and  success  by  Agesilaus.  He 
commanded  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  (July 
4,  363d  and  had  just  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  when 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Some  writers  date  this 
event  in  362  B.C.  Cicero  maintains  that  Epaminondas 
was  the  greatest  man  that  Greece  has  produced ;  and 
all  parties  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  the  statesman,  warrior,  patriot,  and  sage. 

See  Plutarch,  “Pelopidas;”  Grote,  “  History  of  Greece,” 
chaps,  lxviii.,  lxix.,  Ixxx.  ;  Seran  de  la  Tour,  “  Histoire  d’Epa- 
minondas,”  1739 ;  A.  G.  Meissner,  “Epaminondas,”  (in  German, 
1801 ;)  Cornelius  Nepos,  “Epaminondas;”  Diodorus  Siculus, 
book  xv. ;  E.  Bauch,  “  Epaminondas  und  Theben’s  Kampf  um  die 
Hegemonic,”  1834. 

Ep'a-pliras,  a  primitive  Christian  minister  of  Colosse, 
was  a  fellow-prisoner  with  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rome 
about  66  a.d. 

See  Colossians  i.  7,  iv.  12;  Philemon,  23d  verse. 

E-paph-ro-di'tus,  [Fr.  Epaphrodite,  i'pt'fRo'dit',] 
one  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  a  companion  and 
“  fellow-soldier”  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 


Epee,  de  1’,  deh  li'pi',  (Charles  Michel,)  a  French 
abbe,  born  at  Versailles  in  1712,  was  distinguished  for 
his  successful  devotion  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  refused,  as  a  Jansenist,  to  sign  a  formulary, 
and  thus  hindered  his  success  in  the  church  at  Paris ; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  a  canonicate  in  the  church  of 
Troyes.  He  had  inherited  an  income  of  seven  thousand 
francs,  when,  casually  meeting  with  two  sisters  who  were 
deaf-mutes,  he  thenceforth  devoted  his  life  and  fortune 
to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  that  class.  His  institution 
acquired  a  wide  reputation,  and  at  his  death  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Abbe  Sicard.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  the  subject  of  his  pursuits.  He  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  who  used  natural  signs  or  gestures  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Died  in  1 789. 

See  J.  Valette,  “Vie  de  l’Abbd  de  l’fJp^e,”  1857;  B^bian, 
“Illloge  de  C.  M.  de  l’fip^e;”  E.  Morel,  “Notice  sur  l’Abbd  de 
l’flp^e,”  1833;  F.  Berthier,  “  L’Abb6  de  1’flpde,  sa  Vie,  son 
Apostolat,  etc.,”  1852. 

]5pernon,  d’,  d&'pSR'ndN',  written  also  Espernon, 
(Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret  de  la  Vallette — no'gt'ri' 
d$h  It  vi'ISt',)  Due,  sometimes  called  Caumont,  a  noted 
French  courtier,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1554.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  Henry  III.,  who  created  him  Duke  of 
Espernon  and  in  1587  appointed  him  admiral  of  France. 
In  the  next  two  reigns  he  also  held  high  offices.  lie 
was  in  the  carriage  of  Henry  IV.  when  that  king  was 
assassinated,  and  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
crime.  Died  in  1642. 

See  G.  Girard,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  du  Due  d’Espernon,”  1655, 
translated  into  English  by  Charles  Cotton,  1670. 

idphialte.  See  Ephialtes. 

E-phi-al'tes,  [Gr.  ’E (piaXrijg;  Fr.  £phialte,  iTe'tlt',] 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  giant,  supposed  to  be  the  son 
of  Neptune  and  Iphimedi'a.  He  and  his  brother  Otus 
are  said  to  have  grown  nine  inches  every  month.  When 
only  nine  years  old,  they  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens 
by  piling  Mount  Ossa  on  Olympus  and  Pelion  upon 
Ossa  ;  but  they  were  slain  by  Apollo,  (or,  as  one  account 
says,  by  Diana.) 

Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  orator,  lived  about  350  B.d 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  orators  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
required  to  be  delivered  to  him.  They  were  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  Deinades. 

Ephialtes,  a  Greek  traitor,  who,  while  Leonidas  was 
defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  guided  the  Persian 
invaders  through  a  defile,  by  which  they  turned  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks. 

Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  was  a 
political  friend  of  Pericles.  He  was  the  principal  author 
of  a  law  which  diminished  the  powrer  of  the  Areopagus 
and  changed  the  government  into  an  unmixed  democracy. 
Several  ancient  historians  commend  his  integrity  and 
other  virtues.  He  was  assassinated  by  the  aristocrats 
in  456  B.C. 

See  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;’  Thirlwall,  “History  01 
Greece;”  Plutarch,  “Pericles;”  Cicero,  “De  Republica.” 

E-phip'pus,  [*rE0OT7rof,  ]  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  lived  about  340  b.c.  The  titles  of  some 
of  his  plays  have  been  preserved  by  Athenaeus. 

Ephippus  of  Olynthus,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  lost. 

l5phore.  See  Ephorus. 

Eph'o-rus,  [Gr.  'E^opof  ;  Fr.  £phore,  &Tor',]  an  emi¬ 
nent  Greek  historian,  born  probably  about  400  B.c.  He 
studied  rhetoric  with  Isocrates,  who  persuaded  him  to 
devote  himself  to  history  in  preference  to  oratory.  His 
principal  work  was  a  general  history  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Barbarians  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  340  B.c.,  only 
a  few  fragments  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
He  has  a  good  reputation  for  sincerity  and  veracity  as 
a  historian.  His  style  is  clear  and  elegant,  but  rather 
feeble  and  diffuse.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
330  B.C. 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators;”  C.  Muller,  “De 
Ephoro,”  in  his  “Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum.” 

E'phra-em  or  E'phra-im,  [Lat.  Ephrae'mus,]  writ¬ 
ten  also  Ephrem,  the  Syrian,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  born  at  Nisibis.  In  youth 
He  adopted  the  monastic  life  in  a  cave  near  Edessa, 
where  he  improved  his  time  in  study  and  writing.  He 
zealously  opposed  Arianism  with  his  voice  and  pen. 


See  Philippians  ii.  25  and  iv.  18. 
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The  bishopric  of  Edessa  was  offered  to  him,  but  was 
declined.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  renounced 
his  solitary  way  of  life  many  years  before  his  death.  He 
was  venerated  as  a  prophet  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
wrote,  in  Syriac,  numerous  sermons,  hymns,  commenta¬ 
ries,  etc.,  which  were  very  popular,  and  are  still  extant. 
Died  about  378  a.d.  Gerard  Voss  published  a  Latin 
version  of  his  works,  (1586-97.)  An  edition  of  his  works 
in  Syriac  and  Greek  was  published  by  the  Assemani  at 
Rome,  (6vols.,  1732-46.) 

See  Villemain,  “Tableau  de  Pfiloquence  chr^tienne  au  qua- 
tri£me  Sifecle;”  Cave,  “Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia;” 
Lengerke,  “Commentatio  critica  d^Ephraemo  Syro,”  1828. 

E'plira-im,  [Heb.  D'HiDX,]  one  of  the  Hebrew  patri¬ 
archs  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph,  and  a  favourite 
graatson  of  Jacob. 

See  Genesis,  chap,  xlviii. 

Ephraim  [Fr.  pron.  ^TrS'In']  de  Nevers,  a  French 
monk,  who  was  sent  as  missionary  to  India  about  1645, 
and  laboured  many  years  at  Madras.  He  was  confined 
in  prison  by  the  Inquisitors  of  Goa.  and  liberated  by  the 
King  of  Golconda  about  1650. 

Ephrem.  See  Ephraem. 

I^picharme.  See  Epicharmus. 

Ep-I  -ehar'mus,  [Gr.  'Emxappog  ;  Fr.  Eficharme, 
A'pe'shtRm',]  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Sy¬ 
racuse,  to  which  he  removed  about  485  B.C.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  is  called  by  Aristotle  the 
inventor  of  comedy.  Plato  designates  him  as  the  first 
of  comic  writers.  His  productions,  of  which  scarcely 
anything  remains  but  the  titles,  were  partly  political 
dramas,  and  partly  parodies  of  mythological  subjects. 
He  was  an  elegant  and  original  writer.  He  wrote  also 
treatises  on  philosophy  and  morality.  He  died  about 
450  B.C.,  aged  ninety  or  more.  Some  of  his  philosophical 
ideas  were  adopted  by  Plato. 

See  O.  Muller,  “The  Dorians;”  Diogenes  Laertius;  H. 
Harless,  “De  Epicharmo,”  1822;  Grysar,  “De  Doriensium  Co- 
ircedia,”  1828. 

E-pic'ra-tei,  [Gr.  ’EniKpaTT/c,]  an  Athenian  orator, 
who  lived  about  390  B.C.,  belonged  to  the  democratic 
party. 

Epicrates,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  flourished  about  360  B.c.  Fragments  of  his  plays 
are  extant. 

l5pictete.  See  Epictetus. 

Ep-ic-te'tus,  [Gr.’Em/irriToc;  Fr.  Epict£te,  i'p^k't^t'; 
Ger.  Epiktet,  i-pik-tat';  It.  Epitetto,  4-pe-tet'to,]  a 
celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  born  at  Hierapolis,  in 
Phrygia,  about  60  a.d.  Pie  was  a  freedman  of  Epaphro- 
ditus,  a  favourite  servant  of  Nero.  He  retired  from  Rome 
to  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  by 
which  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers,  in  89  a.d. 
Few  other  events  of  his  life  are  known.  He  acquired  a 
g’-eat  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  which  he  made 
subservient  to  practical  morality.  His  life  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  temperance,  moderation,  and  other  virtues.  Plis 
temper  and  principles  were  less  austere,  and  more  allied 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  than  those  of  the  early  Stoics. 
He  left  no  written  works ;  but  his  doctrines  were  recorded 
by  his  disciple  Arrian  in  eight  books,  four  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  No  heathen  philosopher  taught  a 
higher  or  purer  system  of  morality.  “The  maxim  suffer 
and  abstain  (from  evil),”  says  Professor  Brandis,  “which 
he  followed  throughout  his  life,  was  based  with  him  on  the 
firm  belief  in  a  wise  and  benevolent  government  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  approaches  the  Christian 
doctrine  more  than  any  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  though 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Epictetea  to  show  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Christianity.”  (Smith’s  “Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.”)  His 
“Enchiridion,”  or  “Manual,”  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  E.  Carter. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  Fabricius,  “Biblio¬ 
theca  Grajca ;”  J.  F.  Beyer,  “  Ueber  Epiktet  und  sein  Handbuch 
der  Stoischen  Moral,”  1795;  G.  Boileau,  “Vie  d’Epict&te  et  aa 
Fhilosophie,”  1655,  and  English  version  of  the  same,  by  J.  Davies, 
1670. 

Epicure  and  Epicuro.  See  Epicurus. 

Ep-I-cu'rus,  [Gr.  ’Emuovpog  ;  Fr.  Epicure,  i'pe'kiiR'; 
It.  Epicuro,  4-pe-koo'ro ;  Ger.  Epikur,  i-pe-kooR',]  an 


eminent  Greek  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean 
sect,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Samos  about  340  b.c.  He 
was  the  son  of  Neocles,  an  Athenian ;  he  studied  under 
Pamphilus  in  Samos,  and  under  Xenocrates  in  Athens, 
which  he  visited  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  but  he  professed 
to  be  self-taught,  ( autodidactos. )  He  then  travelled  in 
Ionia,  and  spent  several  years  in  Mitylene  and  Lampsacus. 
Here  he  began  to  teach  new  doctrines,  and  made  numer¬ 
ous  disciples.  In  the  year  309  he  removed  to  Athens, 
where  he  bought  a  garden,  and  founded  a  new  school  of 
philosophy,  which  bears  his  name.  His  school  became 
very  popular,  and  exerted  an  important  influence  on 
many  succeeding  ages.  Diogenes  Laertius  says  that 
Epicurus  “  had  so  many  friends  that  even  whole  cities 
could  not  contain  them.”  It  is  said  that  he  objected  to 
a  community  of  property,  as  tending  to  excite  mutual 
distrust.  Gassendi  has  ably  defended  Epicurus  against 
the  accusations  of  the  Stoics  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Schoolmen  with  respect  to  his  doctrines  and  his  private 
life ;  though  he  recognizes  a  mixture  of  error  in  his 
system. 

His  principles  are  the  reverse  of  Stoicism,  and  form  a 
system  of  materialism  founded  on  utility.  (See  Zeno.) 
He  taught  that  the  gods  live  forever,  far  remote  from 
human  affairs,  in  a  state  of  passionless  repose,  indifferent 
alike  to  the  virtues  and  the  crimes  of  mankind.  Cicero 
supposes  that  Epicurus  had  no  belief  whatever  in  any 
gods,  but  that  he  nominally  acknowledged  their  existence 
that  he  might  not  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Athenians. 
(See  his  “De  Natura  Deorum,”  i.  30.)  When  he  pro¬ 
posed  pleasure  or  happiness  as  the  supreme  good,  he 
qualified  this  doctrine  by  the  maxim  that  temperance  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  and  durable  pleas¬ 
ures  which  are  proper  to  human  nature.  Chrysippus, 
an  opponent,  admits  the  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
but  insinuates  that  it  was  owing  to  his  insensibility.  He 
took  no  part  in  political  affairs,  seeking  in  self-reliance 
and  internal  resources  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
national  liberty. 

He  derived  the  basis  of  his  philosophy,  both  his  psy¬ 
chology  and  his  physics,  from  Democritus,  who  taught 
that  the  universe  consists  of  space  (or  vacuum)  and  of 
matter,  which  is  composed  of  eternal  indivisible  atoms 
of  various  kinds ;  and  that  everything — the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body — is  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
these  atoms ;  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
sensations ;  that  sensation  is  produced  by  images  or 
emanations  flowing  from  external  objects.  Lucretius  was 
a  follower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  is  fully 
explained  in  his  admirable  poem  “  De  Rerum  Natura.” 
(See  Lucretius.)  Of  the  voluminous  writings  of  Epi¬ 
curus  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  letters  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  fragments  of 
his  treatise  on  Nature  found  at  Herculaneum.  Died 
in  270  b.c. 

See  Gassendi,  “De  Vita  et  Moribus  Epicuri,”  1647;  and  “Syn¬ 
tagma  Philosophias  Epicuri,”  1659;  Rondel,  “  La  Vie  d’fipicure,’* 
1679;  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy;”  Mackintosh,  “Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy;”  Diogenes  Laertius;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  C.  Mallet,  “  fipicure,”  in  his 
“fitudes  philosophiques,”  1843. 


Ep-I-5y'des,  [Gr.  ’EiuxvSric,]  a  Syracusan  general,  who 
served  with  distinction  under  Hanni'bal  in  Italy.  In  214 
B.C.  he  and  his  brother  Hippocrates  took  Syracuse,  of 
which  they  had  command  when  it  was  besieged  by  Mar 
cellus,  213  B.c. 

l3pigene.  See  Epigenes. 

E-pig'e-nes,  ^Emy&ris^  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  lived  probably  about  375  B.c. 

Epigenes,  [Fr.  Epig&ne,  ape'zhin',]  a  Greek  astron¬ 
omer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

Epigones.  See  Epigoni. 

E-pig'  o-ni,  [Gr.  ’Emyovoi ;  Fr.  Epigones,  i'pe'gon',] 
a  term  which  signifies  “heirs”  or  “descendants,”  was 
applied  to  the  sons  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  conducted 
an  expedition  against  Thebes  to  restore  Polyni'ces,  and 
who  were  all  killed  except  Adrastus.  Ten  years  later, 
the  Epigoni  —  namely,  Alcmaeon,  Thersander,  Dio- 
medes,  ZEgialeus,  Promachus,  Sthenelus,  and  Euryalus 
— renewed  the  enterprise  and  took  Thebes.  The  war 
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the  Epigoni  was  celebrated  by  several  ancient  epic 
and  dramatic  poets. 

Epiktet,  the  German  of  Epictetus,  which  see. 

Epikur.  See  Epicurus. 

Ep-I  -men'I-des,  [Gr.  ’Emficvu)^ ;  Fr.  EpimIJnide, 
i'pe'm&'n&d',]  an  eminent  Greek  poet  and  prophet,  born 
in  Crete,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  600  B.C.  By 
some  writers  he  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  A  tradition  was  current  that  in  early 
youth  he  fell  asleep  in  a  cave,  and  remained  in  that  state 
more  than  fifty  years,  after  which  he  was  reputed  to  be 
an  inspired  prophet,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  medi¬ 
cine.  About  596  B.c.  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Athenians  to  come  and  purify  their  city,  then  visited  by 
the  plague.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expe¬ 
dition,  which  is  not  extant.  Other  works  were  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  ancients. 

See  C.  F.  Heinrich,  “  Epimenides  aus  Creta,”  1801 ;  Grabenhr, 
“Dissertatio  de  Epimenide,”  1742. 

I5pim4th6e.  See  Epimetheus. 

Ep-I  -me'theus,  [Gr.  ’EmfirjOevi ;  Fr.  Epim£th£e, 
A'pe'm&'ti',].  a  mythical  personage,  said  to  be  a  son  of 
lapetus,  a  brother  of  Prometheus,  and  the  husband  of 
Pandora.  (See  Prometheus.)  His  name  signifies  “  after¬ 
thought.” 

iSpinac  or  Espinac,  d’.d^'pe'ntk', (Pierre,)  a  French 
prelate,  born  at  the  chateau  d’Epinac  in  1 540,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1574.  He  was  a  violent  partisan 
and  instigator  of  the  Catholic  League  against  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1599. 

fjpinat,  i'pe'nt',  (Fleury,  )  a  French  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1764,  was  a  pupil  of 
David.  Among  his  works  is  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 
Died  in  1830. 

idpinay,  d’,  d&'pe'ni',  (Louise  Florence  P^tronille 
cle  la  Live — p&'tRo'n&I'  deh  It  l&v,)  Madame,  a  French 
authoress,  born  about  1725.  She  was  married  in  youth 
to  M.  d’Epinay,  who  deserted  her.  She  afterwards  formed 
liaisons  with  Grimm  and  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  for  whom 
she  built  the  hermitage  at  Montmorenci  about  1755.  She 
wrote  a  work  on  education,  called  “Conversations  of 
Emilie,”  (1783,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  Died  in  1783.  Her  autobiographic  Memoirs  were 
published  in  1818,  (3  vols.) 

See  Rousseau,  “Confessions;”  Sainte-Beuvb,  “Causeries  du 
Lundi;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  December,  1818. 

^piphane.  See  Epiphanius. 

Ep-I-pha'nl-us,  [Gr.  ’E Tn<f>aviog,]  a  Greek  philosopner 
and  founder  of  a  sect,  was  a  son  of  Carpocrates,  noticed 
in  this  work,  and  lived  between  150  and  200  a.d. 

Epiphanius  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  mathemati¬ 
cian,  who  lived  about  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

Epiphanius,  [Fr.  Ilpiphane,  i'pe'fftn',]  Saint,  a  dog¬ 
matical  bishop,  born  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  Palestine, 
about  310  A.D.,  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  in  Egypt, 
where  he  imbibed  ascetic  notions.  Returning  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Hilarion.  About  368  he 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Constantia,  formerly  called  Sala- 
mis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  exhibited  a  rather 
violent  zeal  against  Origen  and  the  Arians,  which  in¬ 
volved  him  in  many  contentions,  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  deposition  of  Chrysostom.  He  wrote  “  Pana- 
rium,”  a  treatise  against  heresies,  and  several  other  works, 
in  Greek.  They  contain  many  errors,  but  are  valued  for 
passages  quoted  from  other  authors  whose  works  are  lost. 
Died  in  402  a.d. 

See  Neander,  “  History  of  the  Church;”  Cave,  “Historia  Lite- 
raria,” 

Ep-I-pha'nl-us  S-eho-las'tl-cus  lived  about  510 
A.D.,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cassiodorus.  He  translated  into 
Latin  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Sozomen,  Socrates, 
and  7  heodoret,  and  other  Greek  works. 

Ep-is-co'pl-us,  (Simon,)  a  Dutch  divine,  whose  pro¬ 
per  name  was  Bisschop,  (bis'Kop,)  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1583.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning,  charity,  and 
liberality,  and  became  the  principal  pillar  of  the  Arminian 
party,  or  Remonstrants.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
m  the  University  of  Leyden  from  1612  until  1618,  when 
the  Synod  of  Dort  banished  him  from  Holland  for  his 
opinions.  Having  passed  some  years  in  France,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  land  in  1626,  and  in  1634  became 


rector  of  a  college  in  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  the  “  Con¬ 
fession  of  the  Remonstrants,”  a  treatise  on  Predestina¬ 
tion,  and  other  theological  works.  Died  in  1643. 

See  J.  Konijnenburg,  “  Laudatio  Simonis  Episcopii,”  17Q1 ; 
Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  P.  van  Limborch, 
“Levenvan  S.  Episcopius,”  Amsterdam,  1693;  Frederick  Cal- 
der,  “Memoirs  of  Simon  Episcopius.” 

Epitetto,  the  Italian  of  Epictetus,  which  see. 

Epo  or  Epona.  See  Hippona. 

Ep-o-ni'na,  a  woman  of  Gaul,  noted  for  her  conjugal 
devotion,  was  the  wife  of  Julius  Sabinus,  a  chief  of  the 
Lingones,  who  revolted  against  Vespasian.  She  was 
put  to  death,  with  her  husband,  in  78  A.D. 

Eppendorf,  von,  fon  Sp'pen-doRf,  (Heinrich,)  a 
German  writer,  an  adversary  of  Erasmus,  was  born  in 
Misnia.  Died  about  1554. 

]3pr6m6nil.  See  Espr^mesnil. 

Equicola,  i-kwee'ko-lS,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Alveto  about  1460.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  a  “History  of  Mantua,”  (1521,)  and  a 
curious  philosophic  treatise  on  “  Love,”  (“  Della  Natura 
d’Amore,”  1525.)  Died  in  1539. 

Eraclito,  the  Italian  of  Heraclitus,  which  see. 

E-ra'clI-us,  a  Roman  painter  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  “Arts  of  the  Romans,”  in 
which  he  treats  of  painting  in  oil  and  on  glass. 

£rard.  See  Errard. 

xirard,  i'rtR',  (Jean  Baptiste  Orph£e  Pierre,)  a 
nephew  of  the  following,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1794.  He 
repaired  in  1850  the  organ  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  populace  in  1830.  Died  in  1855. 

Ijrard,  (S£bastien,)  a  French  inventor  of  musical 
instruments,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1752.  In  1780  he 
began,  in  Paris,  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  (then  almost 
unknown,)  in  which  he  made  improvements.  His  piano- 
factory,  in  which  his  brother  John  Baptist  was  a  part¬ 
ner,  became  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  His  harp 
with  double  action,  invented  about  1811,  had  a  great 
sale.  In  1823  he  produced  the  grand  piano  with  repeat¬ 
ing  movement,  ( ct  double  Ichappement.)  He  finished  in 
1830  an  organ  for  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  which  is 
his  master-piece.  Died  in  1831. 

See  F4tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

flrasistrate.  See  Erasistratus. 

Er-a-sis'tra-tus,  [ Gr.’Epacriorparof ;  Fr.  Ilrasistrate, 
&''r£/ze/stRit',]  a  celebrated  Greek  physician  and  anato¬ 
mist,  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Iulis,  in  the  island 
of  Ceos.  He  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  grandson  of 
Aristotle,  and  lived  between  300  and  250  b.c.  He  gained 
much  credit  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator  by  discern¬ 
ing  and  remedying  the  secret  malady  of  his  son  Antio- 
chus,  who  pined  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  Stratonice, 
his  own  step-mother.  He  practised  chiefly  in  Alexandria, 
with  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  was  regarded  as  the  first  anatomist  of  his  time. 
His  most  important  discoveries  were  those  of  the  via 
lactea,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
For  blood-letting  and  cathartics  he  substituted  dieting, 
bathing,  and  exercise.  His  writings  are  not  extant. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica;”  Leclerc,  “  Histoire  de 
la  Mddecine.” 

J^rasme,  (Didier.)  See  Erasmus,  (Desiderius.) 

E-ras'mus,  (Desiderius,)  [Fr.  Didif.r  (or  D£sir£, 
dh'ze'rk')  Erasme,  de'de-i'  Prisin',]  surnamed  Roter- 
da'mus  or  Roterdamen^sis,  a  celebrated  Dutch  scholar 
and  philosopher,  pre-eminent  as  a  restorer  of  learning, 
was  born  at  Rotterdam  on  the  28th  of  October,  1465,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  1467.  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  Gerard  Praet,  a  resident  of  Gouda,  who  by  a  false 
report  of  the  death  of  Margaret  (the  mother  of  Erasmus) 
was  induced  to  enter  the  priesthood. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  at  first  named  Gerhardus 
Gerhardi,  or  Gerard  son  of  Gerard,  was  educated  at 
Utrecht  and  Deventer.  He  studied  at  Deventer  about 
six  years,  and  made  rapid  progress  under  the  tuition  of 
Alexander  tlegius.  Having  become  an  orphan  about 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  urged  by  his  guardians  (who 
defrauded  him  of  his  patrimony)  to  enter  a  monastery ; 
but  he  felt  a  decided  aversion  to  that  mode  of  life.  At 
length  he  was  enticed  or  compelled,  in  i486,  to  become 
a  monk  and  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Stein.  Here  he 
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pursued  the  study  of  the  classics  and  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  Latin  scholar.  He  was  employed  as  secretary 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  for  five  years,  1492-96,  and 
at  the  latter  date  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  he  passed  some  time  in  the  College  de  Montaigu. 
He  earned  a  subsistence  in  Paris  by  acting  as  tutor.  It 
is  related  that  while  in  the  French  capital,  being  almost 
in  rags,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “  As  soon  as  I  get  money 
I  will  buy,  first  Greek  books,  and  then  clothes.” 

In  1498  he  visited  England,  where  he  formed  friend¬ 
ships  with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  John  Colet,  and  studied 
Greek  at  Oxford.  He  returned  to  the  continent  in  1499, 
and  in  1506  went  to  Italy,  where  he  associated  with  the 
most  eminent  scholars,  passed  several  years  in  travel 
and  in  the  study  of  Greek,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
dispensation  from  his  monastic  vows.  He  accepted  in 
1510  an  invitation  to  visit  England,  and  was  employed 
for  a  few  years  as  professor  of  divinity  and  of  Greek  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1510  he  produced  and 
dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  More  his  “  Praise  of  Folly,” 
(“  Encomium  Moriae,”)  a  witty  satire  against  all  profes¬ 
sions,  but  especially  against  the  mendicant  monks.  It 
met  with  a  rapid  sale,  and  was  received  with  almost 
universal  applause. 

Erasmus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  literary  world, 
and  made  zealous  efforts  to  dispel  the  inveterate  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudices  which  then  prevailed.  The  greatest 
monarchs  solicited  the  honour  of  his  presence  in  their 
capitals.  About  1515  the  Archduke  Charles,  (afterwards 
Charles  V.,)  whose  court  was  at  Brussels,  gave  Erasmus 
the  title  of  royal  councillor,  with  a  pension  of  400  florins, 
which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  inclination  to  travel. 
It  appears  that  he  never  remained  long  in  one  place. 
Among  his  remarkable  works  is  a  collection  of  proverbs, 
etc.,  entitled  “  Adagia,”  which  was  published  about  1500, 
and  is  a  monument  of  his  immense  and  multifarious 
learning. 

In  1516  he  published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  w'ith  Latin  version  and  notes, —  the  first 
edition  ever  printed, — a  work  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  By  his  witty  and  satirical  writings  against  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church  he  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
at  one  time  he  was  favourable  to  the  Protestants.  But 
he  was  offended  at  the  radical  course  of  Luther,  some  of 
whose  tenets  he  did  not  approve,  and  the  timidity  or 
moderation  of  his  character  prevented  his  open  revolt 
against  the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  “  pas¬ 
sionless  moderation”  and  neutral  position  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  exposed  him  to  annoyance  from  the  zealots 
of  both  parties,  who  considered  him  lukewarm  or  hereti¬ 
cal.  In  1521  he  removed  to  Bale,  where,  the  next  year, 
appeared  his  celebrated  “Colloquies,”  professedly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Latin  and  morals, 
but  aiming  many  hard  blows  against  the  Roman  Church. 
In  one  year  twenty-four  thousand  copies  of  this  work 
were  printed,  all  of  which  were  sold.  His  alienation  from 
the  Reformers,  however,  increased,  and  he  engaged  in 
1524  in  a  dispute  on  Free  Will  with  Luther,  who  de¬ 
nounced  him  in  severe  language.  He  died  at  Bale  on  ’ 
the  1 2th  of  July,  1536. 

His  epistles  are  very  voluminous,  and  contain  rich 
stores  of  materials  for  literary  history.  He  is  considered 
the  greatest  wit  and  most  eminent  scholar  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
successful  among  those  who  have  laboured  to  restore 
classical  learning  and  sound  philosophy.  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  war  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  accordant 
with  those  of  Penn  and  Barclay.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  nine  volumes  (1541)  by  Beatus  Rhenanus. 

See  Burigny,  “Vie  d’lfrasme,”  1757;  Lives  of  Erasmus,  by 
Adolph  Muller,  (in  German,  1828, )and  Jortin,  (in  English,  1758 ;) 
Knight,  “Life  of  Erasmus,”  1726,  and  notice  in  Bayle’s  “Dic¬ 
tionary;”  also,  Charles  Butler,  “Life  of  Erasmus,”  1825;  Me- 
rula,  “Vita  D.  Erasmi,”  1607;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1859; 
“  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  v.,  182a. 

E-ra5'mus  Jo-an'nis,  [Fr.  Erasme  de  Jean,  i'rSsm' 
deh  zh&N,]  a  Dutch  theologian  and  Unitarian  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  had  a  dispute  with  Socinus  at 
Cracow.  Died  after  1593. 

Eraso,  i-r^'so,  (Don  Benito,)  a  Spanish  general, 
born  in  Navarre  in  1789,  was  a  colonel  in  the  army  at 


the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  (1833.)  He  then  took  arnw 
in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  obtained  the  rank  of  general, 
and  commanded  in  several  engagements  during  the  civil 
war.  Died  in  1835. 

Erasth.  See  Erastus. 

E-ras'tus  or  Erasth,  i-rdst',  (Thomas,)  a  Swiss  phy 
sician,  whose  family  name  was  Lierer,  (lee'ber,)  Dorn 
at  Baden  in  1524.  He  was  a  skilful  practitioner  of  medi¬ 
cine,  on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  For  many 
years  he  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  with 
the  title  of  physician  to  the  Elector,  Frederick  III.  In 
1580  he  removed  to  Bale,  where  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy.  His  name  is  identified  with  certain 
opinions  on  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  since  called 
Erastianism.  His  “  Theses  on  Excommunication,”  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death,  became  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
putation.  He  proposed  that  offences  against  morality 
should  be  punished  by  the  civil  power,  rather  than  by 
the  church.  Died  in  1583. 


See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique;”  Wordsworth,  “Ecclesiastical  Biography.” 

Erath,  a'rSt,  (Anton  Ulrich,)  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1709,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,”  (in  Latin,  1745.)  Died  in  1773. 

Erath,  vou,  fon  a'r&t,  (Augustin,)  a  German  theo¬ 
logian,  born  in  Suabia  in  1648,  published  the  “  Noble 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,”  (“Augustus  Velleris  Aurei 
Ordo,”  1694,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1719. 

Er'a-to,  [’Eparw,]  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of 
the  nine  Muses,  and  presided  over  erotic  poetry  and 
pantomimic  performances.  She  was  represented  with  a 
lyre  in  her  hand. 

iSratosthene.  See  Eratosthenes. 

Er-a-tos'the-nes,  [Gr.  ’EparoaOtv^ ;  Fr.  Eratos- 
Th£ne,  4'rI/tos/t&n/,]  a  famous  Greek  geometer  and 
astronomer,  born  at  Cyrene  in  276  B.C.,  was  a  pupil  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  and  of  Callimachus  the  poet.  He  was 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  great  library  of 
Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  anti  his 
successor.  He  acquired  durable  celebrity  by  his  astro¬ 
nomical  labours,  and  is  recognized  by  Delambre  as  the 
first  founder  of  genuine  astronomy.  Among  his  remarka¬ 
ble  operations  was  the  measurement  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  he  computed  to  be  230  51'  20  .  He 
also  made  a  memorable  attempt  to  ascertain  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  earth  by  a  method  which  has  been  used  with 
success  in  modern  times,  and  which  was  invented  by  him. 
He  rendered  important  services  to  the  science  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  wrote  works  on  philosophy,  grammar,  etc., 
which  are  not  extant.  Died  about  196  B.C. 


See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gneca;”  Delambre,  “  Histoire  de 
l’Astronomie  ancienne.” 


Erauso,  d’,  di-row'so,  (Catalina,)  a  Spanish  heroine, 
surnamed  la  Monja  Alferez,  (Id  mon'Hd  dl-fa'rgth,) 
(“the  Ensign  Nun,”)  was  born  at  Saint  Sebastian,  in 
Biscay,  in  1592.  She  was  placed  when  an  infant  in  the 
convent  of  her  native  town,  from  which  she  effected  her 
escape  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Disguised  as  a  man,  she 
embarked  for  South  America,  and,  after  various  romantic 
adventures,  entered  the  army  and  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  courage.  On  her  return  to  Spain,  in  1624,  she 
obtained  a  pension  from  Philip  III.,  and  was  received 
with  great  favour  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  The  time  of 
her  death  is  not  known.  Her  Memoirs,  by  herself,  were 
published  by  Don  J.  M.  Ferrer,  (Paris,  1829.) 

See,  also,  De  Quincky’s  account  of  the  Spanish  Nun,  in  “Nar¬ 
rative  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,”  vol.  i. 

Erb,  &Rb,  (Wilhelm  Heinrich,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Winnweiler,  Bavaria,  November  30,  1840.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  Erlangen,  and  Munich, 
and  in  1869  became  a  special  professor  of  pathology, 
diagnostics,  electro-therapy,  and  nervous  diseases  at 
Leipsic.  In  1883  he  became  professor  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics  at  Heidelberg.  He  has  published  useful 
treatises  on  peripheral  diseases  of  the  nerves,  (1874,)  of 
the  spinal  cord,  (1876-78,)  and  electro-therapy,  (1882.) 

Erben,  SR'ben,  (Joseph,)  a  Bohemian  geographer, 
born  at  Adlercosteletz  in  1830.  He  has  written  many 
good  special  geographical  and  statistical  treatises  in 
Czech  and  German,  but  is  best  known  by  his  excellent 
maps. 
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Er'-ehem-bert  [Lat.  Erchember'tus]  of  Er'chem- 
pert,  a  monk  and  historian,  lived  about  860-900  a.d. 
lie  wrote  a  “Chronicle  of  the  Lombards,”  of  which  a 
part  is  extant. 

Er-ehiii'o-ald  was  elected  mayor  of  the  palace  of 
Neustria  in  640  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Clovis  II.,  and  gov¬ 
erned  the  kingdom  for  many  years.  Died  about  660. 

Ercilla  y  Arteaga,  de,  di,  SR-thfel'yi  e  aR-ti-i'gl, 
(Fortunio  Garcia,)  a  Spanish  jurist,  who  flourished 
about  1550,  was  the  father  of  the  following. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  §R-thM'yi  e  thoon-yee'gi,  (Alon¬ 
so,)  the  first  epic  poet  of  Spain,  born  at  Bermeo  about 
153°,  was  the  son  6f  Fortunio  Garcia,  Lord  of  Ercilla. 
In  early  youth  he  was  a  page  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whom 
he  attended  in  a  voyage  to  England  in  1554.  In  the  same 
year  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Araucanians,  a  brave  native  tribe  of  South  America. 
Amidst  the  tumults  and  dangers  of  this  war,  in  which 
he  performed  a  conspicuous  part,  he  composed  his  “Arau¬ 
caria, ”  which  is  thought  to  be  the  best  heroic  poem  that 
Spain  has  produced,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  historical 
record  of  events  that  the  author  witnessed.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1577,  and  has  acquired  a  European  reputation. 
He  died  in  obscurity  and  poverty  in  Spain  about  1600. 

Erckmann-Chatrian,  SRk'mflN'  sht'tre'dN',  the 
name  of  a  literary  partnership  which  became  celebrated 
as  the  source  from  which  proceeded  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  works  on  the  customs  of  the  Germans,  and  on  the 
history  and  romance  of  the  wars  of  the  trench  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Empire.  Among  these  works  are  “  Mme. 
Therese,”  (1863,)  “Friend  Fritz  and  the  Conscript 
of  1813,”  (1864,)  “  The  Invasion”  and  “  Waterloo,” 
(1865,)  “The  Blockade  of  Phalsbourg,”  (1867,) 
etc.  They  wrote  several  successful  plays,  including 
“  The  Bells,”  (1869,)  “  L’Ami  Fritz,”  (1876,)  “  Les 
Rantzau,”  (1882,)  and  “La  Guerre,”  (1885.)  Of 
this  partnership  Emile  Erckmann  was  born  in  1822, 
at  Phalsbourg,  France,  died  1899;  Alexandre  Cha- 
trian  (1826-90)  was  born  at  Abreschwiller. 

Ercolani,  SR-ko-l&'nee,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  prelate,  born  at  Sinigaglia  about  1 690.  He  wrote 
two  admired  poems, entitled  “Maria,”  (1725,)  and  “La 
Sulamitide  also  a  treatise  on  architecture,  (1744.)  Died 
at  Rome  about  1760. 

Erdelyi,  &R-dal-yee,  (JAnos,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  born 
in  1814.  He  gained  distinction  by  a  volume  of  lyric 
poems,  published  in  1844,  and  “Legends  and  Popular 
Tales  of  Hungary,”  (5  vols.,  1845-48.)  Died  in  1868. 

Erdl,  Sitfl,  (Michael  Pius,)  a  skilful  German  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  born  in  1815,  was  professor  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  ana  comparative  anatomy  at  Munich.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Eye,  “  On  the  Circulation  of  Infusoria,” 
(1841,)  “The  Development  of  Man  and  of  the  Chick  in 
the  Egg,”  (1846,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1848. 

Erdmann,  §Rt'mdn,  (Johann  Eduard,)  a  German 
philosopher  and  disciple  of  Hegel,  born  at  Volmar,  in 
Livonia,  in  1805.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Halle  about  1836.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
an  “  Essay  of  a  Scientific  Exposition  ( Darstellung)  of 
the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,”  (4  vols.,  1834-51,) 
“Nature  and  Creation,”  (1840,)  “Elements  of  Psycho¬ 
logy,”  (3d  edition,  1847,)  and  “On  Ennui,”  (“  Ueber  die 
Langweile,”  1852.)  Died  June  12,  1892. 

Erdmann,  (Otto  Linne — lin-na',)  a  German  chemist, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1804, published  a  valuable  “Manual 
of  Chemistry,”  (1828,)  etc.  Died  in  1869. 

Erdt,  £Rt,  (Paulin,)  a  German  monk,  born  at  Wer- 
tach  in  1737,  published  a  “  Literary  History  of  Theology,” 
(“  Historia  literaria  Theologise,”  1785.)  Died  in  1800. 

firebe.  See  Erebus. 

Er'e-bus,  [Gr.  *E peSoc  ;  Fr.  Er^be,  i'rSb',]  in  classic 
mythology,  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Chaos.  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  region 
or  space  under  the  earth.  (See  Pluto.) 

iSrechthee.  See  Erechtheus. 

E-re-eh'theus,  [Gr.  ’E pexdevg;  Fr.  Erechth^e,  k'r'ik'- 
tA',J  a  fabulous  or  semi-fabulous  hero,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  the  father  of  Cecrops.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Pandion. 
I  le  is  considered  by  many  critics  as  the  same  as  Erich- 


thonius.  Homer  mentions  him  as  a  king  of  Athena. 
The  Erechtheum,  a  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Acropolis, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  him. 

Eredia,  d’,  di-rcL-dee'd,  (Luigi,)  a  Sicilian  poet,  born 
at  Palermo  ;  died  in  1604. 

Eremita.  See  Ermite,  (Daniel  l\) 

ErevantsijSR-e-v&nt'see,  (Melchisedec,)  an  eminent 
Armenian  doctor  and  monk,  born  in  1550,  wrote  an 
“Analysis  of  Aristotle’s  Philosophy.”  Died  in  1631. 

Erhard,  ^R'h^Rt,  (Heinrich  August,)  a  German 
archaeologist,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1793.  He  practised  medi¬ 
cine  in  early  life,  and  became  archivist  at  Magdeburg  ir 
1824.  In  1831  he  obtained  a  similar  office  at  Munster 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Revival  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Germany  down  to  the  Reformation,”  (1827-32,) 
and  a  “History  of  Munster,”  (1837.)  Died  in  1851. 

Erhard,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a  German  philosophei 
and  physician,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1766;  died  in  1827. 

See  Varnhagenvon  Ense,  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Philosophen 
und  Arztes  J.  B.  Erhard,”  1830. 

Erhardt,  SR'hilRt,  (Simon,)  a  German  philosopher, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1776,  wrote  “The  Idea  and  Object  of 
Philosophy,”  (1817,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1829. 

Er'i-bert,  [Lat.  Eriber'tus,]  an  ambitious  Italian 
prelate,  obtained  in  1018  the  archbishopric  of  Milan, 
and  the  highest  rank  among  the  princes  of  Italy.  He 
procured  the  crown  of  Italy  for  Conrad  the  Salic,  who 
in  return  made  him  Lieutenant  of  Lombardy.  In  1035 
Eribert  was  involved  in  a  civil  war  against  the  Vavas- 
seurs,  with  whom  Conrad  united.  An  important  result 
of  this  war  was  the  edict  of  Conrad  which  rendered  fiefs 
hereditary  and  settled  the  public  law  of  Europe.  Died 
in  1045. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Er'ic  or  Er'ik  L,  surnamed  the  Good,  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  began  to  reign  about  1095.  It  was  by  his  request 
that  the  pope  gave  Denmark  an  archbishop.  He  was 
noted  for  piety,  and  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  but  died  on  the  way,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
1103.  His  brother,  Nicholas,  obtained  the  throne  m 
1105.  Eric  I.  left  three  sons,  Harold,  Canute,  and  Eric. 

Eric  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  probably  a  son 
of  Eric  I.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  the  year  1135. 
He  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Vandals,  occasioned 
by  their  piratical  habits.  He  was  assassinated  in  1137, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eric  III. 

Eric  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  surnamed  the  Lamb, 
a  son  or  nephew  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  about 
1138.  He  retired  into  a  monastery  at  Odensee,  where 
he  died  in  1147. 

Eric  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  Kings  of  Denmark  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  reigned  during  a  period  fruitful  in 
revolutions  and  disorders.  Powerful  vassals  aspired  to 
independence,  and  the  clergy  admitted  no  supremacy  but 
that  of  the  pope.  Eric  IV.  began  to  reign  in  1241,  and 
died  by  violence  in  1250.  Eric  V.  succeeded  his  father, 
Christopher  I.,  in  1259,  and  was  assassinated  in  1286. 
His  son,  Eric  VI.,  began  to  reign  in  1286,  waged  war 
against  Norway,  and  died  in  1319,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  brother,  Christopher  II. 

Eric  VII.  and  VIII.  of  Denmark.  See  Eric  XIII. 
of  Sweden. 

Er'ic  or  Er'ik  I.  to  VIII.,  the  name  of  a  series  of 
kings  who  reigned  in  Sweden  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  of  whose  history  little  is  known.  Eric  VIII. 
ascended  the  throne  about  954  a.d.  It  is  said  that  he 
instituted  the  rank  and  title  of  earl  among  the  Swedes. 

Eric  IX.,  surnamed  Saint,  was  elected  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  in  1152.  Being  animated  with  zeal  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  infidels,  he  conducted  a  crusade  against  the  Finns, 
who  made  a  successful  resistance.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  was  killed  by  Magnus,  a  Danish  prince,  who  invaded 
Sweden  with  an  army  about  1160.  He  left  a  son,  Canute, 
(Knut,)  who  became  king  in  1168. 

Eric  X.,  King  of  Sweden*  grandson  of  the  preceding 
reigned  from  1210  to  1216.  He  was  son  of  Knut,  or  Ca¬ 
nute,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  king  of  Sweden  who 
was  solemnly  crowned.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  I. 

Eric  XI.  of  Sweden,  son  of  Eric  X.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1222,  and  died,  without  issue,  in  1250,  when  the 
throne  passed  to  the  house  of  Folkungar. 
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Eric  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  King  Mag¬ 
nus  and  Blanche  of  Namur.  In  1344  he  was  declared 
a  colleague  of  bis  father  by  a  powerful  party  of  clergy 
and  nobles.  A  civil  war  that  followed  was  terminated 
by  a  partition  of  the  country  between  Magnus  and  Eric. 
Died  in  1359- 

Eric  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  reckoned  Eric  VII.  or 
VIII.  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1382.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and  grand-nephew  of  Queen 
Margaret  of  Waldemar,  who  had  united  the  crowns  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  After  her  death,  in  1412,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  He  married  Philippa,  daughter 
of  Her.ry  IV.  of  England.  By  his  oppressive  measures 
and  lack  of  kingly  qualities  he  alienated  his  subjects, 
who  revolted  and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom  about 
1438.  He  retired  to  the  island  of  Riigen,  where  he  died 
about  T450. 

Eric  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
was  born  about  1535,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1560. 
He  patronized  science,  and  founded  literary  institutions. 
His  proposal  of  marriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land  having  been  declined,  he  resolved  to  wed  Cathe¬ 
rine  Mansdoter,  the  daughter  of  a  corporal,  and  gave 
her  the  title  of  queen.  His  violent  character  and  mis- 
government  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  his  brothers, 
with  other  nobles,  conspired  against  him,  and  in  1568  he 
was  deposed  from  the  throne  and  confined  in  prison, 
where  he  died,  or  was  killed,  in  1577.  His  brother  John 
was  his  successor. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Olof 
Celsius,  “Konung  Eriks  Historia,”  1774,  (translated  into  French 
by  Genest,  1777.) 

Eric  the  Red,  a  Scandinavian  navigator,  the  reputed 
discoverer  of  North  America.  He  emigrated  to  Iceland 
about  982  A.D.,  after  which  he  discovered  Greenland, 
where  he  planted  a  colony.  He  sent  out,  about  1000  a.d., 
an  exploring  party  under  his  son  Lief,  who  discovered 
a  continent,  part  of  which  they  called  Markland,  and 
another  part  Vinland,  (supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
southern  portion  of  New  England.)  Tradition  adds 
that  he  or  his  son  formed  a  settlement  in  Vinland. 

Eric  Olai,  £r'ik  o-li'e,  or  Eric  of  Upsal,  a  Swedish 
historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  doctor  of  theology 
in  Upsal.  He  composed,  by  order  of  Charles  VIII.,  a 
Latin  history  of  Sweden. 

Ericeira  or  Ericeyra,  &-re-sa'e-rll,  (Fernando  de 
Menezes — d&  m&-na'z§s,)  Count"of,  an  eminent  Por¬ 
tuguese  author  and  statesman,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1614, 
was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  for  his  civil  and 
military  services.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  Tangier,”  a 
“  History  of  Portugal,”  and  other  esteemed  works.  Died 
in  1699. 

Ericeira  or  Ericeyra,  (Francisco  Xavier  de  Me¬ 
nezes,)  Count,  a  Portuguese  general  and  author,  born 
at  Lisbon  in  1673,  was  the  son  of  Luiz,  noticed  below. 
The  Portuguese  rank  him  among  their  most  eminent 
men  as  a  writer  and  public  functionary.  He  was  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  “  1  lenriqueida,”  (1741,)  and  many  occa¬ 
sional  poems ;  he  also  made  a  translation  of  Boileau’s 
“Art  of  Poetry,”  which  was  admired  by  the  author  of 
the  original.  Died  in  1743. 

See  J.  Barboza,  “Elogio  do  I.  Conde  da  Ericeira,”  1785. 

Ericeira  or  Ericeyra,  (Luiz  de  Menezes,)  Couni, 
the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1632. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a  statesman,  general,  and 
author.  He  wrote  an  esteemed  “  History  of  Portugal” 
(in  Latin)  from  1640  to  1668,  and  various  other  works. 
In  a  fit  of  insanity  he  committed  suicide  in  1690. 

Ericeyra.  See  Ericeira. 

Erichsen,  gr'ik-sen,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  present  age,  published  an  important  work 
entitled  “The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,”  (1853,) 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
for  some  time  professor  of  surgery  in  University  College, 
London.  Died  at  Folkestone,  September  23,  1896. 

Er-i-eh-tho'ni-us,  [Gr.  'E pixdovtoe,]  a  fabulous  king 
of  Athens,  called  a  son  of  Vulcan,  was  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  identical  with  Erechtheus,  (which  see.) 
According  to  tradition,  he  was  the  successor  of  Amphic- 
tyon,  and  the  father  of  Pandi'on. 


Ericius.  See  Erizzo,  (Sebastiano.) 

Er'ics-spn,  (John,)  an  eminent  Swedish  engineer, 
inventor  of  the  caloric  engine,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Vermeland  in  1803.  After  he  had  served  several 
years  in  the  army,  he  removed  to  England  about  1826, 
and  made  unsuccessful  experiments  with  an  engine  which 
he  proposed  to  run  without  steam.  He  produced  in 
1829  a  locomotive  which  ran  fifty  miles  per  hour  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  About  1833  he 
exhibited  in  England  a  caloric  engine,  which  attracted 
much  attention  among  scientific  men.  He  also  invented 
the  important  application  of  the  screw  or  propeller  to 
steam  navigation,  and  about  1840  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  received  aid  from  government  in  re¬ 
ducing  his  inventions  to  practice.  He  built  the  iron¬ 
clad  steamer  Monitor,  which  successfully  opposed  the 
Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1862.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  motor  worked  by  solar  heat.  Died  in 
New  York,  March  8,  1889. 

E-rig'e-na,  (Joannes  Scotus, )  [Fr.  Jean  Scot 
Erig£ne,  z1i6n  sko  ti're'zh^n',]  a  philosopher  and  intel¬ 
lectual  giant,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  or  Erin,  as  his  name 
indicates,  and  lived  about  850  a.d.  He  passed  the  most 
of  his  mature  life  in  France,  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  liberally  patronized  him.  He  was  celebrated 
for  classical  learning  and  subtlety  as  a  disputant  in  scho¬ 
lastic  theology.  Hallam  thinks  “  he  was,  in  a  literary  and 
philosophical  sense,  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the 
dark  ages :  no  one  else  had  his  boldness  and  subtlety  in 
threading  the  labyrinths  of  metaphysical  speculations.” 
His  writings  on  theology  were  considered  heterodox  by 
the  Roman  Church.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  the 
works  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  and  wrote  a  “Treatise 
on  Predestination.”  His  principal  production  is  entitled 
“  On  the  Division  of  Nature,”  (“  De  Divisione  Naturae,”) 
and  treats  of  theology,  metaphysics,  etc.  It  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1681.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
875  A.D. 

See  S.  Ren^c  Taillandier,  “Jean  Scot  firig^neet  la  Philosophic 
scolastique.” 

Erigene.  See  Erigena. 

E-rig'o-ne,  [Gr.  ’H piyovr],]  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  be¬ 
loved  by  Bacchus.  It  was  fabled  that  she  killed  herself 
from  grief  for  the  death  of  her  father,  and  was  placed 
among  the  stars  as  the  constellation  Virgo. 

Erik.  See  Eric. 

E-rin'na,  [Gr.  *H pivva ;  Fr.  Erinne,  i'rfen',]  a  Greek 
poetess,  who  lived  about  600  B.C.,  was  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Sappho,  and  a  native  of  Rhodes  or  Teios. 
She  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  a 
poem,  called  “  The  Distaff,”  in  three  hundred  hexameter 
verses,  few  of  which  are  extant.  Some  ancient  critics 
thought  her  verses  compared  favourably  with  those  of 
Homer. 

See  Richter,  “Sappho  und  Erinna;”  Bode,  “Geschichte  der 
Hellenischen  Dichtkunst.” 

Erinne.  See  Erinna. 

E-rin'nys,  plural  E-rin'ny-es,  [Gr.  'E piwve,  ’E piv- 
wee,]  a  name  applied  to  the  Furies,  or  Eumenides,  per¬ 
sonifications  of  the  avenging  spirit.  (See  Eumenides.) 

E-riph'I-le,  sister  of  Adrastus,  King  of  Argos,  and 
wife  of  Amphiaraus.  She  was  bribed  by  Polynices  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  hiding-place  of  her  husband,  who  was  unwilling 
to  accompany  the  Argives  in  their  expedition  against 
Thebes.  Amphiaraus,  before  his  departure,  charged  his 
son  Alcmaeon  to  murder  his  mother,  which  order  was 
obeyed. 

E'ria,  [Gr.  'E pig;  Lat.  Discor'dia;  Fr.  Eris,  Yr^ss', 
or  Discorde,  dis'koRd',]  the  goddess  of  discord,  in  clas¬ 
sic  mythology,  was  called  a  daughter  of  Night. 

Erizzo,  I-r£t'so,  (Francesco,)  a  Venetian  general 
and  doge,  born  about  1570.  After  he  had  obtained  the 
rank  of  commander-in-chief,  he  was  elected  doge  in  1632. 
In  1645  the  senate  gave  him  supreme  command  of  a 
large  armament  which  they  prepared  to  resist  the  vic¬ 
torious  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Candia;  but  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  sail  he  died,  in  January,  1646. 

See  M.  Trevisano,  “Vita  di  F.  Erizzo,”  1651;  Daru,  “His- 
toire  de  Venise.” 

Erizzo,  [Lat.  ERig'ius  or  Echi'nus,]  (Sebastiano,) 
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a  noble  Italian,  born  in  Venice  in  1525,  was  eminent  as 
an  antiquary,  author,  and  senator.  He  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  had  a  remarkable  memory.  His 
“Discourse  on  Ancient  Medals”  (1559)  had  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  three  editions  were  issued  in  one  year,  and  it 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  numismatics.  He 
wrote  other  works,  and  translated  several  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  Died  in  1585. 

See  Nani,  “Storia  Veneta.” 

Erk,  §Rk,  (Ludwig  Christian,)  a  German  musician, 
born  at  Wetzlar,  January  6,  1807.  He  published  the 
“German  Song  Treasury,”  (“Deutscher  Liederhort,”) 
and  other  collections  of  popular  songs  harmonized  by 
himself.  Died  November  25,  1883. 

Erlach,  SR'ltk',  [Ger.  pron.  6r'11k,]  or  D’Erlach, 
d^R'ltk',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  Swiss  general,  born  at 
Berne  in  1746;  died  in  1798. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Erlach,  cT,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  successful  Swiss  general, 
born  at  Berne  in  1595.  After  making  several  campaigns 
in  Germany,  he  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  who  made  him  quartermaster  of  his  army  and  in 
1632  appointed  him  a  councillor.  At  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  Erlach  became  commander  of  his  army, 
and  passed  into  the  service  of  the  French  king.  In  1648 
he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lens  under  the  Prince  of  Condi;, 
who,  on  presenting  him  to  Louis  XIV.  after  the  action, 
said,  “  Sire,  behold  the  man  to  whom  you  owe  the  victory 
of  Lens.”  On  the  defection  of  Turenne,  the  king  gave 
to  Erlach  the  chief  command,  and  soon  after  a  marshal’s 
baton.  He  survived  this  promotion  only  a  few  days,  and 
died  in  1650. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  A.  d’Erlach,  “Md- 
moires  concemant  le  G^n^ral  J.  L.  d’ Erlach,”  1784. 

Erlach,  d’,  (Jean  Louis,)  an  able  admiral  in  the 
Danish  service,  born  at  Berne  in  1648,  became  commo¬ 
dore  in  1672,  and  vice-admiral  in  1678.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  war  which  Denmark  and  France  waged 
against  the  Swedes  in  1678.  Died  in  1680. 

Erlach,  d’,  (J£r6me,)  a  skilful  Swiss  general,  born 
in  1667,  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Leopold  in 
1702,  and  was  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession.  In  1712  he  was  created  a  count  of  the  German 
Empire.  Died  in  1748. 

Erlach,  d’,  (Sigismund,)  a  Swiss  general,  born  at  or 
near  Berne  in  1614,  served  in  the  French  army  under 
his  uncle  Jean  Louis,  noticed  above,  (the  first  of  the 
name.)  He  obtained  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp  in 
1650,  and  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Helvetic  army. 
Died  in  1699. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Erie,  erl,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1793.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1859.  Died  Jan.  8,  1880. 

Erlon.  See  Drouet  d’Erlon. 

Erman,  §R'mln,  (Georg  Adolf,)  a  German  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  Berlin  in  1806.  He  performed 
(1828-30)  a  voyage  around  the  world,  and  made  a  series 
of  magnetic  observations  which  served  as  the  basis  of 
Gauss’s  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  published, 
in  German,  a  “  Voyage  around  the  World  through  North¬ 
ern  Asia  and  the  Two  Oceans,”  (1833-42,)  and  was  after¬ 
wards  professor  of  physics  in  Berlin.  Died  in  1877. 

Erman,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  German  writer,  the  father 
of  Paul,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1733.  He 
became  principal  of  the  French  College  in  his  native 
city,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
wrote  “Historical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Refugees  in 
Prussia,”  (9  vols.,  1782-94.)  Died  in  1814. 

See  P.  Buttmann,  “Denkschrift  auf  Herm  Erman,  Vater,” 
1814. 

Erman,  (Paul,)  the  father  of  Georg  Adolf,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1764.  He  was  professor  of 
physical  science  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he  wrote 
treatises  on  galvanism  and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1851. 

Ermenald.  See  Ermoldus. 

Ermengarde,  er'men-gard,  or  Hermengarde, Queen 
of  Provence,  was  a  daughter  of  Louis  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Engelberga.  She  was  born  in  855,  and 
was  married  in  877  A.D.  to  Boson,  brother-in-law  of 


Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  who  gave  Boson  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Provence.  She  persuaded  her  husband  tp 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  Arles.  Her  ambition  in¬ 
volved  Boson  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Louis  III.  oi 
France.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  (888)  she  gov¬ 
erned  Provence  as  guardian  of  her  minor  son  Louis. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Er'mens,  [Fr.  SR'mdN',]  (Joseph,)  born  at  Brussels 
in  1736,  left  in  manuscript  a  “Bibliography  of  the  Low 
Countries,”  or  “  Catalogue  Raisonn^”  of  all  books  which 
treat  of  the  history  of  that  country.  Died  in  1805. 

Er'm^-rio  [Lat.  Ermeri'cus]  or  Her'menric,  King 
of  the  Suevi,  invaded  Spain,  and  obtained  Galicia  by 
conquest  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He  repulsed  an 
attack  of  Gonderic  the  Vandal  in  419  a.d.  Died  in  440. 

Ermite,  P,  lSR'mit',  [Lat.  Eremi'ta,]  (Daniel,)  a 
Flemish  writer,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1584,  was  a  friend 
or  protege  of  Scaliger.  He  entered  the  service  of  Cosimo 
de’  Mecnci,  who  employed  him  as  secretary  and  sent  him 
on  missions  to  several  courts.  Pie  wrote  “Iter  Ger- 
manicum,”  (a  “Journey  to  Germany,”  1637,)  and  an 
essay  on  “  Court  Life  and  Civil  Life,”  (“  Aulicae  Vitae  ac 
civilis  Libri  IV.,”)  which  is  praised  for  style  and  other 
merits.  It  was  published  by  Graevius  in  1701.  Died  at 
Leghorn  in  1613. 

Er-mol'dus  or  Er'me-nald,  (Nigel' lus,)  a  Frencu 
monk  and  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  composed  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  military  and  other  acts  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  (826,)  which  is  valued  for  the  historical  facts  which 
it  records. 

Ernest,  er'nest,  [Ger.  Ernst,  &Rnst,]  Prince  of  An¬ 
halt,  born  at  Amber  in  1608,  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Lutzen,  where  he  fought  for  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1632. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Archduke  of  Austria,  born  at  Vienna 
in  153 3,  was  a  son  of  Maximilian  II.  In  1592  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Philip  II. 
lie  was  generally  considered  an  incapable  governor. 
Died  in  1595. 

See  Prescott,  “Philip  II.” 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Duke  of  Austria,  born  in  1378,  was 
the  third  son  of  Leopold  V.  He  ruled  over  Carinthia, 
Styria,  and  Carniola.  Died  in  1424. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Margrave  of  Austria,  was  a  son  of 
Albert  the  Victorious.  He  took  arms  against  the  em¬ 
peror  Henry  IV.  as  an  ally  of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  in  1075. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Duke  of  Bavaria,  succeeded  his 
father,  John,  in  1397.  Died  in  1438. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernest  (Ernst)  of  Bavaria,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
born  in  1554,  was  a  younger  son  of  Albert  V.  of  Bavaria. 
He  became  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Elector  in  1583. 
Died  in  1612. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Prince  of  Holstein-Schauenburg, 
was  born  in  1569;  died  in  1622. 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  son  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  in  1466.  He  was  elected 
archbishop  in  1476.  Died  in  1 5 13. 

Ernest  (Ernst)  of  Mansfeld.  See  Mansfeld. 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born  in 
1818,  and  began  to  reign  in  1844.  Died  August  22, 1893, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  died  July  30,  1900,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany. 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  surnamed  the  Pious,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  born  in  1601,  was  a  brother  of  Bernard 
of  Saxe- Weimar.  He  fought  for  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  At  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
after  Gustavus  fell,  Ernest  defeated  Pappenheim.  He 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Gotha  in  1640,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Died  in  1675. 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  born  about 
1745,  began  to  reign  in  1772.  He  was  a  distinguished 
astronomer,  and  founded  an  observatory  at  Seeberg,  near 
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Gotha.  The  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  by 
Zach  was  made  under  his  auspices.  Died  in  1804. 

Ernest,  (Ernst,)  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  head  of  the 
branch  called  Ernestine,  was  born  in  1441,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1464. 
He  inherited  Thuringia  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1482. 
Died  in  i486,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  III. 

Ernest  (Ernst)  I.  of  Zell,  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg,  born  at  Ultzen  in  1497,  was  one  of  the  first 
proselytes  of  Luther.  He  abolished  the  Romish  worship 
in  his  duchy,  and  signed  in  1529  the  famous  protest 
against  the  aecree  of  the  Diet  of  Spire.  He  joined  the 
league  of  Schmalkalden  about  1532,  and  rendered  great 
services  to  his  party  in  the  wars  that  followed.  Died  in 
1546. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Er'nest  Au-gus'tus,  [Ger.  Ernst  August,  gRnst 
Cw'gdost,]  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  born  in  1629, 
was  a  son  of  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg.  He 
married  Sophia,  a  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  had  a  son  who  became  George  I.  of  England. 
He  joined  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  several  battles  between  1675 
and  1690.  He  obtained  the  dignity  of  Elector  in  1692. 
Died  in  1698. 

Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  born  in  1771, 
was  a  younger  son  of  George  III.  of  England.  He  was 
6tyled  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  the 
British  army.  He  married  in  1815  Frederica  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz.  On  the  death  of  William  IV.,  in  1837, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  He  died  in  1851, 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  George  V. 

Er'nest  Cas'I-mjr,  [Ger.  Ernst  Kashmir,  gRnst 
k&'ze-mdSR,]  Count  of  Nassau,  born  at  Dillenburg  in 
1573,  was  a  son  of  John,  Count  of  Nassau.  In  1597  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  as  captain. 
He  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  many  sieges  and 
battles,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  gained 
several  victories.  He  was  killed  at  Roermonde  in  1632. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Ernesti,  $R-n§s'tee,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Frohndorf  (Thuringia)  in  1733,  was  a  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  J.  A.  Ernesti.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
as  professor  of  eloquence  at  Leipsic  in  1770.  He  spoke 
and  wrote  Latin  with  elegance  and  facility,  and  filled 
the  chair  above-named  with  great  distinction.  His  most 
important  work  is  an  edition  of  Livy,  (3  vols.,  1769.) 
Died  in  1801. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernesti,  (Jacob  Daniel,)  a  German  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1640;  died  in  1707. 

Ernesti,  (Johann  August,)  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  critics  that  Germany  has  produced,  was  born  at 
Tennstedt,  in  Thuringia,  in  August,  1707.  He  was  a 
son  of  Johann  Christoph,  pastor  of  Tennstedt,  and  was 
educated  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic.  In  1734  he  became 
rector  of  the  school  of  Saint  Thomas,  in  Leipsic.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  that  city  in  1742,  after  he  had  published  an  excel¬ 
lent  edition  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  (in  5  vols.,  1737-39,) 
which  is  his  principal  title  to  celebrity.  In  the  same 
university  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  1756, 
to  which  the  chair  of  theology  was  added  in  1 758.  He 
edited  the  works  of  Homer,  (1759-65,)  Polybius,  and 
Tacitus,  (1752.)  He  developed  a  new  system  of  biblical 
criticism  in  his  “Institutes  of  an  Interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament,”  (“Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,” 
1761,)  which  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  In 
theology  he  belonged  to  the  rationalistic  school.  Ernesti 
imitated  the  style  of  Cicero  with  success,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  judges  the  first  Latinist  of  his  time. 
He  was  author  of  other  theological  and  philological 
works.  Died  in  1781. 

Ernesti,  (Johann  Christian  Gottlob,)  a  German 
scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Arnstadt  in  1756,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  August  Wil¬ 
helm.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic 
in  1782,  and  published,  among  other  works,  a  good  edi¬ 
tion  of  Silius  Italicus,  (1791,)  a  valuable  “Lexicon  of 


Greek  Rhetorical  Technology,”  (1795,)  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  German  version  of  Cicero’s  best  works,  “  Spirit 
and  Art  of  Cicero,”  (“Ciceros  Geist  und  Kunst,” 
1799-1802.)  Died  in  1802. 

Ernst,  the  German  of  Ernest,  which  see. 

Ernst,  §Rnst,  [Lat.  Ern'stius,]  (Heinrich,)  a  learned 
Danish  jurist,  born  at  Helmstedt  in  1603,  wrote,  in  Latin, 
many  able  works  on  law,  religion,  and  other  subjects, 
among  which  are  “  Sabbatismos,”  and  “  Introduction  to 
the  True  Life,”  (1643.)  Died  *n  I^5* 

Ernst,  (Oswald  Herbert,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  June  27,  1842,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1864.  He  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  engineer  till  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  1870 
was  an  astronomer  on  the  expedition  to  observe  the 
total  solar  eclipse  in  Spain.  He  was  an  instructor  at 
West  Point  1870-78,  and  was  engaged  in  river  and 
harbour  improvements  in  the  West  till  1889,  including 
the  deepening  of  the  harbour  of  Galveston  from 
twelve  to  twenty-six  feet.  He  was  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  at  Washington  1889-93,  was  superintendent 
of  the  military  academy  1893-98,  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  in  1898,  and  took  part  in  the  Porto 
Rico  campaign. 

Ernst  August.  See  Ernest  Augustus. 

Ernst  Kasimir.  See  Ernest  Casimir. 

Ernsting,  SRn'sting,  (Arthur  Conrad,)  a  German 
botanist,  born  at  Sachsenhagen  in  1709,  published  a 
“Description  of  the  Families  of  Plants,”  (1762,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1768. 

Ernstius.  See  Ernst. 

Ernulph.  See  Arnulf. 

Erolds,  de,  d&  &-ro-l£s',  Baron,  a  Spanish  general, 
noted  for  energy  and  audacity,  born  in  Catalonia  in  1785, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  guerilla  war  against  the  French 
in  1809-10.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the  royalists  in  1820, 
and  in  1822  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Regency,  formed 
during  the  king’s  captivity.  In  the  same  year  he  com¬ 
manded  at  two  battles,  in  which  the  royalists  were  totally 
defeated  by  Mina.  Died  in  1825. 

iSrope,  the  French  of  Aekope,  which  see. 

E'ros,  HEpwf,]  the  Greek  name  of  the  god  of  love, 
corresponding  to  the  Cupido  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite,  (Venus,)  and 
was  personified  as  a  beautiful  boy  with  wings  and  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrows.  (See  Cupid.) 

Erostratus.  See  Herostratus. 

Erotianus,  e-ro-she-a'nus,  [’E pwnavoc,]  a  Greek  wri¬ 
ter,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  sometimes  called  Herodianus.  He  wrote, 
in  Greek,  a  glossary  of  Hippocrates,  which  explains  some 
obscure  terms  found  in  that  writer.  It  was  first  printed 
in  Paris  in  1564. 

Er'o-vant  II.,  King  of  Armenia,  occupied  the  highest 
rank  among  the  Armenian  generals  in  the  reign  of  Sana- 
drook,  (Sanadrouk.)  At  the  death  of  that  prince,  68  A.D., 
he  usurped  the  throne.  In  78  he  founded  a  new  and 
splendid  capital,  which  he  named  Erovantaschad.  Ar- 
dasches  II.,  the  son  of  Sanadrook,  having  raised  an  army 
in  Persia,  came  back  to  recover  his  throne.  In  the  battle 
that  followed,  Erovant  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the 
year  88. 

Er-pe'nI-us,  or  Van  Erpen,  vfn  SR'pen,  (Thomas,) 
a  celebrated  Orientalist,  born  at  Gorkum,  in  Holland,  in 
1584,  graduated  at  Leyden  in  1608,  and  afterwards  pur¬ 
sued  his  favourite  studies  in  England,  France,  Italy,  etc. 
In  1613  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  except  Hebrew,  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  In  1619  a  second  chair  of  Hebrew  was  founded 
in  his  favour.  He  kept  an  Arabic  press  in  his  own  house. 
His  labours  have  rendered  important  services  to  Oriental 
learning,  and  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  the  same 
department,  although  his  career  was  closed  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  death.  His  most  important  works  are  an  “  Arabic 
Grammar,”  (1613,)  the  first  composed  in  Europe,  a 
“Collection  of  Lokman’s  Arabic  Proverbs,”  translated 
into  Latin,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
“  Historia  Saracenica,”  an  edition  of  Elmacin’s  history, 
with  Latin  version,  (1625.)  Died  in  1624. 
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Errante,  gr-rln'tl,  (Giuseppe,)  a  skilful  Italian  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  at  Trapani  in  1760,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Milan.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Endymion”  and  “Psyche.”  Died  in  1821. 

Errard.  See  Erard. 

Errard,  ITSr',  (Charles,)  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Bressuire  about  1570.  He  received  the  title  of  painter 
to  the  king.  Died  about  1635. 

Errard,  (Charles,)  a  French  painter  and  architect,  a 
son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nantes  in 
1606.  He  painted  historical  subjects,  among  which  is 
“  Saint  Paul  restored  to  Sight.”  In  1646  he  began  to 
decorate  the  Palais  Royal  for  Louis  XIV.  He  afterwards 
adorned  the  Louvre,  Tuileries,  the  chateau  of  Versailles, 
and  other  palaces.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  artists  who 
founded  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris  in  1648.  He 
had  the  principal  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Art  in  Rome  in  1666,  and  was  director  of 
that  institution  until  1683.  He  published  (with  Cham- 
bray)  a  “Comparison  of  Ancient  with  Modern  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  (1666.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1689. 

See  Milizia,  “  Memorie  degli  Architetti.”  etc. 

Errard  or  iSrard,  i'r&R',  (Jean,)  a  French  military 
engineer,  born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  was  employed  by  Henry 
IV.,  who  called  him  the  first  of  engineers.  He  wrote  an 
able  treatise  on  Fortification,  (1594.)  Died  about  1620. 

Er-Rasheed  or  Er-Rashid.  See  Ar-Rasheed  and 
Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Er'rett,  (Isaac,)  an  American  divine,  of  the  Christian 
or  Campbellite  denomination,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  January  2,  1820.  He  became  a  preacher  in  1840, 
was  editor  of  the  “Christian  Standard,”  Cincinnati,  in 
1866,  and  for  a  time  was  president  of  Alliance  College. 
Died  December  19,  1888. 

Erri,  degli,  dll'yee  Sr'ree,  (Pellegrino,)  an  Italian 
Orientalist,  born  at  Mddena  in  1511,  produced  an  Italian 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  (1573.)  Died  in  1575. 

Errico,  £r-ree'ko,  or  Enrico,  en-ree'ko,  (Scipione,) 
a  popular  Italian  poet  and  priest,  born  in  1592  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  where  he  obtained  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
and  the  title  of  poet-laureate.  He  wrote  “The  Wars  of 
Parnassus,”  (a  history  of  literary  quarrels,  1643,)  “  Deida- 
mia,”  a  drama,  (1644,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1670. 

See  Mongitore,  “Bibliotheca  Sicula.” 

Ersch,  §Rsh,  (Johann  Samuel,)  an  eminent  encyclo¬ 
paedist,  and  founder  of  German  bibliography,  was  born  at 
Gross  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  in  1766.  He  published  between 
1793  and  1809  a  “General  Repertory  of  Literature,”  (8 
vols.,)  and  a  work  entitled  “Literary  France,”  (“Das 
gelehrte  Frankreich,”  5  vols.,  1797-1806.)  About  1800 
he  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
in  1803  professor  of  geography  at  Halle.  His  principal 
work  is  the  great  “Encyclopaedia  of  Sciences  and  Arts,” 
(“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  der  Wissenschaften  und 
Kiinste,”)  by  Ersch  and  Gruber,  of  which  he  edited  17 
vols.,  (1818-28.)  After  the  death  of  Ersch  (1828)  it  was 
continued  by  Gruber  and  others. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Erskine,  er'skin,  (  David,  )  Lord  Dun,  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer,  born  at  Dun  in  1670,  became  lord  of 
session  in  1711,  and  was  a  commissioner  in  the  court  of 
justiciary  from  1713  to  1750.  He  published  a  valuable 
work,  styled  “Lord  Dun’s  Advices.”  Died  in  1755. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Erskine,  (David  Stewart,)  Earl  of  Buchan,  and 
Lord  Cardross,  a  literary  Scottish  nobleman  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  1742,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  David, 
tenth  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  was  a  brother  of  Lord-Chan¬ 
cellor  Erskine.  About  1766  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  appointed  secretary  to  the  British 
embassy  in  Spain.  In  1780  he  took  the  principal  part 
in  founding  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  in 
1791  instituted  an  annual  festive  commemoration  of  the 
poet  Thomson.  He  wrote  several  antiquarian  treatises. 
Died  in  1829. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Erskine,  (Ebenezer,)  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  Scot¬ 
land  designated  as  Seceders,  born  in  1680,  was  a  son  of 
Henry  Erskine,  noticed  below.  From  1703  to  1731  he 


ministered  at  Portmoak,  in  Kinross,  where  he  became 
eminent  and  popular  as  a  theologian,  preacher,  and 
writer.  In  1731  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church 
of  Stirling.  About  1732  a  controversy  arose  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  respecting  lay  patronage,  on  which 
subject  Mr.  Erskine  opposed  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  suspended  from  the  ministry.  In 
1736  Erskine  and  his  friends  organized  the  “Secession 
Church.”  His  sermons  and  other  writings  have  been 
often  reprinted,  and  are  much  admired.  Died  in  1754. 
The  Secession  Church  in  1847  formed  a  union  with  the 
Relief  Synod,  and  took  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Erskine,  (Henry,)  a  Scottish  clergyman,  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1624.  He  became  pastor  at 
Cornhill,  was  ejected  in  1662,  a*id  banished  about  1682: 
He  was  imprisoned  in  1685.  Died  in  1696. 

Erskine,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  Scottish  patriot,  born 
about  1650.  He  was  third  Lord  Cardross,  eldest  son  of 
the  second  Lord  Cardross,  and  ancestor  of  Lord-Chan¬ 
cellor  Erskine.  Having  been  persecuted  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  emigrated  about 
1680  to  South  Carolina,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
Spaniards.  He  next  went  to  Holland,  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  returned  with  him 
to  England  in  1688.  He  was  restored  to  his  estates  and 
made  a  privy  councillor.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Erskine,  (Hon.  Henry,)  an  able  Scottish  lawyer,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1746,  was  the  second  son  of  David,  tenth 
Earl  of  Buchan,  and  brother  of  the  lord  chancellor.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  appointed  lord  advo¬ 
cate  of  Scotland  in  1782.  On  the  accession  of  Pitt  as 
premier  he  was  removed,  but  obtained  the  same  high 
office  in  1806  under  the  Whig  ministry,  and  was  elected 
to  Parliament.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  witty  advo¬ 
cate,  and  for  some  years  was  considered  the  leader  and 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Probably  none 
of  his  competitors  equalled  him  in  professional  tact,  in 
suavity  of  temper,  or  in  fascination  of  manner.  As  a 
statesman  he  constantly  supported  the  Whig  or  Liberal 
party.  He  died  in  1817,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry  and 
George,  the  former  of  whom  was  Earl  of  Buchan,  (died 
in  1857.)  “  In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar,” 

says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “  he  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the  gracefulness  and 
vivacity  of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer  power  of 
keeping  those  seducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordination 
to  his  judgment.” 

Erskine,  (John,)  Baron  of  Dun,  an  eminent  Scottish  . 
Reformer,  born  near  Montrose  about  1508.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  in 
Scotland.  He  first  introduced,  it  is  said,  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  into  the  schools  of  Scotland,  about 
1534.  In  1 557  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  in  France.  About  1560  he 
was  ordained  as  a  minister.  I  le  assisted  in  compiling 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  in  1577.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Erskine,  (John,)  Colonel,  a  Scottish  officer,  born 
in  1661,  was  the  third  son  of  Lord  Cardross.  Having 
served  in  Holland  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was 
appointed  in  1688  lieutenant-governor  of  Stirling  Castle, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  In  1707 
he  was  elected  to  the  British  Parliament.  His  son  John 
was  an  eminent  jurist.  Died  in  1743. 

Erskine,  (John,)  eighteenth  Lord  Erskine,  and  elev¬ 
enth  Earl  of  Mar,  an  ambitious  and  corrupt  Scottish 
politician,  born  at  Alloa  in  1675,  was  the  son  of  Charles, 
tenth  Earl  of  Mar.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  1702,  he  joined  the  Tories,  and  in  1708  was  chosen 
secretary  for  Scotland,  and  became  on§  of  the  most 
powerful  leaders  of  the  Jacobites.  In  September,  1715, 
he  raised  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  and,  though 
destitute  of  military  skill,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
insurgents,  amounting  to  12,000  men.  He  was  defeated 
by  Argyle  at  Dunblane  in  November,  and  soon  aftei 
escaped  with  his  master  to  the  continent,  where  he  con 
tinued  to  plot  for  several  years,  and  died  in  1732. 


a,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long ;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  <?,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nSt;  good;  moon 
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Erskine  (John)  of  Carnoch,  an  eminent  Scottish 
jurist,  born  in  1695,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Er¬ 
skine,  and  a  cousin  of  Lord-Chancellor  Erskine.  In 
1737  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Scottish  law  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1754  published  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  which  became  a  leading 
authority  in  the  courts.  He  retired  from  his  chair  in  the 
university  in  1765,  and  died  at  his  estate  of  Cardross  in 
1768.  He  left  an  extension  of  the  above  work,  which 
appeared  in  1773,  entitled  “An  Institute  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland.”  It  is  a  standard  work  of  great  merit,  whose 
authority  is  as  unquestionable  as  “  Coke  upon  Littleton.” 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Erskine,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1721.  In  1744  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  Kirkintilloch,  near  Glasgow. 
From  1753  to  1758  he  preached  at  Culross,  and  in  the 
latter  year  removed  to  the  New  Grey-Friars’,  a  church 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the 
popular  or  orthodox  party  in  tne  Church,  —  the  same 
which  in  1843  seceded  and  formed  the  “Free  Church.” 
In  1767  he  became  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson  in 
the  Old  Grey-Friars’  Church,  Edinburgh.  Among  his 
writings  on  theology — which  are  numerous  and  highly 
prized — are  “Theological  Dissertations,”  (1765,)  and 
“Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church  History,”  (1790.)  Died 
in  1803. 

See  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  Wkllwood,  “Life  of  John  Erskine,’’ 
1818 ;  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’ 

Erskine,  (Ralph,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
at  Monilaws  in  1685,  was  the  brother  of  Ebenezer  Er¬ 
skine,  noticed  above.  He  was  ordained  in  1711  as  min¬ 
ister  of  Dunfermline,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  preacher  and  writer  on  theology.  About  1736  he 
co-operated  with  his  brother,  and  joined  the  Seceders. 
(See  Erskine,  Ebenezer.)  He  published  sermons  and 
“Gospel  Sonnets.”  Died  in  1752. 

Erskine,  (Thomas,)  Lord,  an  illustrious  British 
orator  and  advocate,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  1750, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchan. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  high-schools  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  of  Saint  Andrew’s.  As  his  father  could  not 
afford  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparing  him  for  a 
learned  profession,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1764  as  mid¬ 
shipman.  After  the  lapse  of  four  years,  being  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  hope  of  promotion,  he  purchased  an 
ensign’s  commission  in  the  army.  In  1770  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore,  M.P.,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  uninterrupted  harmony.  The  same  year  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  two  years  profit¬ 
ably  in  the  systematic  study  of  English  literature.  Re¬ 
turning  home  in  1772,  he  passed  several  months  in 
London,  where  he  produced  a  sensation  in  the  higher 
circles  by  his  graceful  volubility,  his  genial  temper,  and 
his  charming  social  qualities.  Rendered  restless  by  the 
consciousness  of  grand  dormant  powers  and  faculties,  he 
happened  one  day,  in  1774,  to  enter  court,  in  which  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  presiding  judge,  invited  him  to  sit  by  his 
side.  Thinking  that  he  could  make  a  better  speech  than 
any  that  he  heard  in  that  trial,  he  resolved  to  study  law. 
In  1775  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
in  1776  was  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  as  the  degree 
of  A.M.  would  shorten  the  term  required  to  qualify  him 
for  the  bar, — to  which  he  was  called  in  1778. 

The  first  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  that  of 
Captain  Baillie,  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  “  Then  was  exhibited,”  says  Lord 
Campbell,  “  the  most  remarkable  scene  ever  witnessed  in 
Westminster  Hall.  It  was  the  dtbutoi  a  barrister,  wholly 
unpractised  in  public  speaking,  before  a  court  crowded 
with  the  men  of  the  greatest  distinction,  belonging  to  all 
parties  in  the  state.  And  I  must  own  that,  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  considered,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  forensic  effort 
of  which  we  have  any  account  in  our  annals.”  The  im¬ 
pression  made  on  the  audience  was  such  that  before  he 
left  the  court  a  large  number  of  retainers  were  presented 
to  him  by  the  attorneys  who  flocked  around  him.  He  had 
risen  at  one  bound  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
In  1781  he  made  a  great  and  successful  plea  in  defence  of 
Lord  George  Gordon,  indicted  for  treason,  in  which  logic 
and  passion  were  combined  with  consummate  art. 


In  1783,  by  the  influence  of  the  Whig  leaders,  Erskine 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his 
success  was  not  equal  to  the  high  expectations  that  had 
been  raised.  In  the  election  of  1784  he  lost  his  seat. 
He  could  not  adapt  himself  to  the  tenor  of  parliament¬ 
ary  debate  with  the  same  success  that  attended  him  in 
the  forum.  In  1789,  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale,  he  vindi¬ 
cated  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  another  triumph  of 
eloquence.  In  1790  he  was  again  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Portsmouth,  and  continued  to  support  the  principles 
of  Fox,  even  in  the  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution,  by 
which  the  Whigs  were  divided.  In  1794  Erskine  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  champion  of  public  liberty  in  the  state 
trials,  when  the  ministry  attempted  to  put  down  the 
friends  of  reform  by  the  law  of  “  constructive  treason.” 
He  spoke  seven  hours  in  defence  of  Hardy,  who  was 
acquitted,  amidst  the  rapturous  applause  of  the  popular 
party.  Next  came  the  case  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  which 
had  a  similar  result.  In  1802  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Grenville  ministry,  in  January,  1806, he  became  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Erskine 
of  Restormel  Castle.  In  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
ministry,  he  retired  from  office  in  1807.  Lord  Campbell, 
late  chancellor  of  England,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“  as  an  advocate  in  the  forum  he  is  without  an  equal  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.”  He  did  not  aim  at  wit  or 
ornament  in  his  speeches,  though  his  diction  was  pure, 
simple,  and  full  of  variety.  “  But  he  spoke  as  his  clients 
respectively  would  have  spoken,  being  endowed  with  his 
genius ;  and  those  who  heard  him  seemed  to  be  inspired 
with  a  new,  ethereal  existence.”  Died  in  November,  1823. 
His  principal  publications  are  “Armata,”  a  political  ro¬ 
mance,  and  a  “  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  War  with  France,”  which  ran  through  forty-eight 
editions.  He  left  several  daughters,  and  three  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  David  Montague,  inherited  the  title 
of  Lord  Erskine. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  Foss, 
“The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  ix. ;  Lord  Brougham,  “Speeches 
of  Lord  Erskine,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir;”  “Quarterly  Review* 
for  April,  1858. 

Erskine,  (Thomas,)  of  Linlethan,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  distinguished  as  a  biblical  scholar,  wrote 
“Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,”  (3d  edition,  1821,)  an  “Essay  on 
Faith,”  and  “The  Doctrine  of  Election  Illustrated,” 
7.)  Died  March  20,  1870. 

rskine,  (Thomas  Alexander,)  sixth  Earl  of  Kellie, 
a  musical  composer,  born  in  1 732,  was  the  son  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Kellie.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  music,  studied  with  Stamitz  at  Manheim,  and  gained 
distinction  as  a  composer  and  performer.  Died  in  1781. 

Erslev.  See  Erslew. 

Erslew  or  Erslev,  Sr'sI&v,  (Thomas  Han'sen,)  a 
Danish  bibliographer,  born  at  Randers  in  1803.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of 
worship  in  1849.  His  most  important  work  is  a  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Dictionary  of  the  Authors  of  Denmark,”  (“Alminde* 
ligt  Forfatter-Lexicon  for  Danmark,”  etc.,  3  vols.,  1841 
c^,)  to  which  he  added  a  supplement.  He  died  in  187a 

Ertborn,  van,  vtn  gRt'boRn,  (Joseph  Charles  Em¬ 
manuel,)  Baron,  a  Belgian  linguist  and  writer  on  art 
and  literature,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1778,  wrote  His¬ 
torical  Researches  on  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  and  the 
Artists  which  it  produced,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1823. 

Ertinger,  Wt&N'zhX,  (Franqois,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Colmar  in  1640,  engraved  after  Rubens 
and  Poussin.  Died  in  Paris  in  1700. 

Ertmann,  §Rt'm&n,  (Dorothea  Cacilia,  nie  Grau- 
mann,)  Baroness,  a  German  pianist,  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  Died  at  Vienna 
in  1848. 

Ertogrul,  eR'to-gRool,  a  Turkish  chief,  son  of  Soli- 
man  Shah,  and  father  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  He  ruled  a  tribe  of  Carismians,  on 
the  Sangara  River,  near  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years,  and  preached  the  Moslem  religion  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  He  took  the  city  of  Kutaia  from 
the  Greeks  in  1281,  and  died  soon  after  that  date. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  jl  G,  H,  K,  guttural /  N,  nasal /  R,  trilled ;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this. 
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Erwin,  SR'ftin,  (John,)  a  German  architect,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  as  architect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Strasburg.  Died  in  1339. 

Erwin  von  Steinbach,  feR'^in  fon  stin'biK,  a  Ger¬ 
man  architect,  born  at  Steinbach,  near  Buhl.  He  was 
the  chief  architect  of  the  doorway  and  tower  of  the 
Strasburg  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
admirable  specimens  of  the  modern  Gothic  style.  He 
commenced  this  tower  in  1275,  and  died  in  1318,  after 
which  it  was  continued  by  his  son  John,  who  died  in 
1339.  It  has  a  greater  altitude  than  any  other  struc¬ 
ture  in  Europe,  being  about  436  French  feet,  or  more 
than  465  English  feet,  in  height. 

See  Milizia,  “Memorie  degli  Architetti Pingeron,  “Vies  des 
Architectes  anciens  et  modemes;”  Joseph  Bader,  “Meister  Erwin 
von  Steinbach  und  seine  Heimath,  1844. 

Erxleben,  gRks'la-b?n,  (Johann  Christian  Poly¬ 
carp,)  an  eminent  German  naturalist,  born  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  Saxony,  in  1744.  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1771.  He  gained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  works,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  models 
of  accuracy.  He  published  “Elements  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,”  (1768,)  “Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (“Na- 
turlehre,”  1772,)  and  “  Systema  Regni  Animalis  per 
Classes,  Ordines,  Genera,  Species,  Varietates,  cum  His¬ 
toric  Animalium ;  Classis  I.,  Mammalia,”  (“System 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  by  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,” 
etc.,  1777.)  “There  exists  not  in  zoology,”  says  the 
“Biographie  Universelle,”  “a  more  exact  and  com¬ 
plete  treatise  than  this  history  of  the  mammalia.”  Died 
in  1777. 

His  mother,  Dorothy  Leporin,  born  in  1715,  was 
eminent  for  her  attainments  in  medical  science.  She 
received  a  diploma  from  the  University  of  Halle  in  1754* 
and  practised  medicine.  Died  in  1762. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Eryceira.  See  Ericeira. 

Er-y-Qi'na,  [Fr.  Frycine,  i're-s&n',]  a  surname  of 
Venus,  derived  from  Mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  where  she 
had  a  temple. 

^rycine.  See  Erycina. 

E'ryx,  [Gr.  'Epuf,]  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  killed 
by  Hercules  in  a  combat  with  the  cestus.  (See  Virgil’s 
“Aineid,”  book  v.,  lines  402-12.)  A  mountain  in  Sicily, 
near  Drepanum,  was  named  Eryx,  from  his  having  been 
buried  there. 

Erzilla.  See  Ercilla. 

Eg,  vail,  vtii  §s,  (Jacob,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  in 
Antwerp  about  1570,  excelled  in  the  imitation  of  shells, 
flowers,  and  fruits.  He  is  praised  by  Descamps. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Esa  de  Queiroz,  a'si  di  k&^e-roz',  (Joz£  Maria,) 
a  Portuguese  novelist,  born  at  Povoa  de  Varzim,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1845.  He  studied  at  Coimbra  and  Evora,  and 
travelled  extensively,  and  for  a  time  was  in  the  consular 
service.  He  wrote  “  O  Crime  do  Padre  Amaso,”  (1874,) 
“O  primo  Basilio,”  (1877,)  “O  Mandarim,”  (1879,)  etc. 
He  is  of  the  naturalistic  school. 

Esaias.  See  Isaiah. 

E-sa'I-as  of  Egypt,  a  monk,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  number  of 
works,  some  of  which  were  published  in  1684. 

E'sau,  [Heb.  H?T»]  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
born  about  1836  b.c.,  lived  in  Mount  Seir  or  Edom.  He 
was  sometimes  called  Edom,  which  signifies  “  red,”  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Edomites. 

See  Genesis  xxv.  25 ;  xxvii.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  and  xxxvL 

Escalante,  Ss-ki-lin'ti,  (Juan  Antonio,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  historical  painter,  born  at  Cdrdova  in  1630,  lived  in 
Madrid,  and  adorned  the  churches  of  that  city  with  his 
works,  among  which  is  “The  Lifp  of  Saint  Gerard.” 
He  imitated  Tintoret  and  Titian  with  moderate  success. 
Died  in  1670. 

Escalante,  d’,  dSs-ki-lin'ti,  (Juan,)  was  one  of  Cor¬ 
tez’s  principal  officers  when  he  undertook,  in  1518,  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  He  received  from  Cortez  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  colony  or  town  founded  by  him  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  a  Mexican  chief 
;n  1519. 

See  Prescott’s  “Conquest  of  Mexico.” 


Escale.  See  Scala. 

Escarbot.  See  Lescarbot. 

Eschasseriaux,  i'shfs're'o',  (Joseph,)  Baron,  a 
French  Jacobin,  born  near  Saintes  in  1753.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Convention,  1792-95,  and  of  the 
Tribunate,  1800-04.  Died  in  1823. 

Eschasseriaux,  (Ren£,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1754,  was  an  able  and  moderate  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  various  legislative  assemblies  in 
succession.  In  1798  he  made  an  important  report  on 
the  subject  of  supplying  horses  for  the  cavalry.  Died 
in  1831. 

Eschels-Kroon,  Ssh'^ls-kRSn', (Adolphus, )a  Danish 
traveller,  born  in  1736,  passed  many  years  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  was  agent  of  Denmark  from  1782  to 
1784.  He  wrote  a  “Description  of  Sumatra,”  (1782,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1793. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Eschenbach,  Ssh'en-biK',  (Andreas  Christian,)  a 
learned  German  writer,  born  in  1663  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  1695.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Orpheus,  (1689,)  “Epi- 
genes  on  Orphic  Poetry,”  (“  Epigenes  de  Poesi  Orphici,” 
1702,)  “  Dissertationes  Academicae,”  (1705,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1705. 

Eschenbach, (Christian  Ehrenfried— a'ren-fReet',) 
a  German  physician,  born  at  Rostock  in  1712,  wrote 
“Elements  of  Surgery,”  (1745,)  “Medicina  Legalis,” 

746,)  and  other  professional  works.  Died  in  1788. 

Eschenbach,  von,  fon  Ssh'en-biK',  (Wolfram,)  « 
famous  German  poet  or  minnesinger,  was  born  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  flourished  about  1200.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  mediaeval  bards,  he  wandered  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  found  a  welcome  at  the  courts  of  several  princes. 
His  principal  poems  are  entitled  “  Titurel”  and  “  Parci* 
val.”  He  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest 
German  poet  anterior  to  the  revival  of  German  literature. 

See  Gervinus,  “  Geschichte  der  poetischen  National-Literatur,” 
1837;  San  Marte,  “Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,”  Magdeburg,  a 
vols.,  1841 ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.”. 

Eschenburg,  Ssh'en-bdoRG',  (Johann  Joachim,)  a 
German  littirateur,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1743.  He  was 
professor  in  a  college  of  Brunswick,  and  aulic  councillor. 
He  produced  good  German  prose  versions  of  Shak* 
speare’s  Dramatic  Works,  (14  vols.,  1775—87,)  and  of 
other  foreign  works  ;  he  also  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Handel,” 
(1785.)  His  “Manual  of  Classical  Literature”  reached 
the  eighth  edition  in  1837.  Died  in  1820. 

Eschenmayer,  Ssh'^n-mTer*  (Karl  Adolf,)  a  Ger^ 
man  philosopher,  metaphysician,  and  mystic,  born  at 
Neuenberg,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1768.  He  became  in 
1811  professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Tubingen. 
From  1818  to  1836  he  filled  the  chair  of  practical  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  same  university.  Among  his  chief  works 
are  a  “  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1818,)  and  “  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Religion,”  (3  vols.,  1813-24.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 

Escher,  £sh'er,  (F.  A.,)  a  German  scholar,  known 
as  the  translator  of  Horace,  was  born  in  1777;  died  in 
1802. 

Escher,  Ssh'er,  (Henry,)  a  Swiss  statesman,  born  at 
Zurich  in  1626,  acquired  by  his  talents  and  virtues  great 
influence  in  the  state.  Died  in  1710. 

Escher,  (Jean  Henri  Alfred,)  a  prominent  Swiss 
statesman,  born  at  Zurich  in  1819,  acted  with  the  Libe¬ 
rals  against  the  Jesuits  and  the  Sonderbund.  In  1847 
he  was  president  of  the  grand  council,  and  advocated  a 
reform  of  the  federal  system,  tending  to  a  greater  cen¬ 
tralization.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  new  council 
of  regency  in  1848,  and  vice-president  of  the  national 
council  in  1856.  Died  December  6,  1882. 

Escher,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a  Swiss  magistrate,  born 
at  Zurich  in  1678.  He  was  employed  in  various  impor¬ 
tant  negotiations.  Died  in  1762. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie David 
Wyss,  “  Lebensgeschichte  J.  C.  Eschers,”  1790. 

Escher,  (Johann  Conrad,)  surnamed  von  eer 
Linth,  (fon  d£r  lint,)  a  Swiss  geologist,  born  at  Zurich 
in  1768,  gained  much  credit  by  the  improvement  of  the 
channel  of  the  river  Linth,  whence  his  surname  is  derived. 


i.,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  J,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  met;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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He  published  “  Geological  Observations  on  the  Alps,” 
(1795,)  and  “The  Formation  of  the  Great  Chain  of  the 
jura,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1823. 

Escherny,  d’,  d&'shgR'ne',  (Francois  Louis,)  Count, 
a  French  litterateur ,  born  at  Neufchatel  in  1733.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1762,  and  became  intimate  with  Diderot, 
D’Alembert,  and  Rousseau.  His  principal  works  are 
an  “Essay  on  Equality,”  and  “Lacunae  of  Philosophy,” 
(1783.)  Died  in  1815. 

Eschil.  See  Eskil. 

Eschine,  the  French  of  /Eschines,  which  see. 

Eschines.  See  Aischines. 

Eschricht,  Ssh'riKt,  (Daniel  Frederik,)  a  Danish 
physician  and  physiologist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1798. 
He  became  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  1836,  and  published  several  valuable 
works  on  physiology,  zoology,  etc.  Died  in  1863. 

Eschscholtz,  gsh'sholts,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a 
German  naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Dorpat  in  1793. 
He  accompanied  Kotzebue  as  physician  in  his  voyage  of 
discovery,  1815-18,  and  in  a  second  voyage  about  1823. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  two  thousand  animals,  which 
was  published  with  Kotzebue’s  narrative  in  1830,  and 
published  “ Entomographien,”  (1823,)  and  a  “Zoological 
Atlas,”  (1829--33.)  Diedini83i.  The  genus  Eschscnoit- 
zia  was  named  in  honour  of  him  by  Chamisso. 

Eschyle,  the  French  for  Aeschylus,  which  see. 

Eschylus.  See  ALschylus. 

Esclava,  de,  d&  gs-kl&'v&,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish 
writer  of  romances,  born  in  Aragon  about  1570. 

Esclot,  Ss-kl5t',  Sclot,  or  d’Esclot,  dgs-klot',  (Ber- 
Nat,)  a  Spanish  (Catalan)  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  “  Cronica 
del  Rey  En  Pere”  (“Chronicle  of  King  Don  Pedro”) 
dates  from  about  1285,  and  is  of  high  value  historically, 
but  is  especially  important  as  the  principal  extant  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  early  Catalan  language. 

Escobar,  de,  d&  Ss-ko-biR',  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese 
litterateur,  born  at  Coimbra,  wrote  many  and  various 
works.  Died  in  1681. 

Escobar,  de,  dk  £s-ko-MR',  (Bartolom£,)  a  Spanish 
missionary  and  writer,  born  at  Seville  in  1562,  preached 
in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Lima.  Died  at  Lima  in  1624. 

Escobar  y  Mendoza,  gs-ko-MR'  e  mgn-do'thi, 
(Antonio,)  a  famous  casuist  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Valla¬ 
dolid,  in  Spain,  in  1589.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
and  a  learned  writer  on  theology,  but  was  severely  cen¬ 
sured  by  Pascal  and  others  for  teaching  a  lax  morality. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “  Moral  Theology,”  (1646,)  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  Justice  and  Law,”  and  another  on  “Cases  of  Con¬ 
science,”  (“Summula  Casuum  Conscientiae,”  1626.)  It 
was  to  refute  the  doctrines  and  sophisms  broached  in  the 
last  work  that  Pascal  wrote  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  his 
admirable  “Provincial  Letters.”  Died  in  1669.  In  the 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  Escobar  is  a  synonym 
for  an  “adroit  hypocrite.” 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature N.  Antonio, 
“  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Escobe'do,  (Mariano,)  a  Mexican  soldier,  born 
at  New  Leon  in  1828.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all 
the  wars  and  insurrections  of  his  country,  and  in  1865 
besieged  and  captured  Maximilian  in  Queretaro.  He 
was  president  of  the  supreme  military  court  of  justice 
1882-83.  Retired  in  1883. 

Escoiquiz,  Ss-ko-e-kfeth',  sometimes  written  Escoi- 
quitz,  (Don  juAN,)  a  Spanish  priest  and  courtier,  born 
in  Navarre  in  1762,  was  appointed  preceptor  of  the  king’s 
son,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.  The  latter  employed 
him  in  secret  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  and  when  he 
became  king,  in  1808,  made  him  a  councillor  of  state. 
He  had  a  paramount  influence  with  Ferdinand,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  France ;  and  he  was  his  principal  agent 
or  adviser  in  the  conferences  at  Bayonne,  which  resulted 
in  his  forced  abdication.  Escoiquiz  returned  to  Spain 
with  Ferdinand  in  1814,  and  was  appointed  minister;  but 
he  was  dismissed  the  same  year,  and  exiled  from  court. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  of  little  merit,  entitled  “  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico,”  (1802,)  and  translated  Milton’s 
“Paradise  Lost”  into  Spanish.  Died  in  1820. 


Escosura,  de  la,  d&  II  Ss-ko-soo'rl,  (Don  Patricio,) 
a  Spanish  author  and  politician,  born  at  Madrid  in  1807. 
He  became  secretary  of  state  about  1843,  after  which  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Narvaez  ministry.  He  retired  from 
office  in  1846,  and  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  1854- 
55.  Among  his  works  are  romances  entitled  “  El  Conde 
de  Candespina,”  (1832,)  and  “Ni  Reyni  Roque,”  (1835,) 
several  dramas,  a  “Manual  of  Mythology,”  (1843,)  and 
the  text  of  “  Artistic  and  Monumental  Spain.”  Died  at 
Madrid,  January  22,  1878. 

Es'cott,  (Thomas  Hay  Sweet,)  an  English  author, 
born  at  Taunton,  April  26,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1865,  and  became  a  journalist.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  “England,  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pur¬ 
suits,”  (1879.)  Later  works  were  “  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,”  (1895,)  “Platform,  Press,  Politics,  and 
Play,”  (1895,)  “Social  Transformations  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Age,”  a  sequel  to  “England,  etc.,”  (1897,) 
and  “  Personal  Forces  of  the  Period,”  (1898.) 

Escousse,  SsTcooss',  (Victor,)  a  French  poet,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1813.  He  produced  “Farruck  the  Moor,” 
(“Farruck  le  Maure,”)  a  drama,  (1831,)  which  was 
applauded,  and  some  songs.  He  committed  suicide  in 
February,  1832,  in  company  with  his  friend  Lebras. 

Escudier,  I'kii'de-i',  (L£on  and  Marie,)  French 
authors,  brothers,  born  at  Castelnaudary  :  L^on  was  born 
June  27,  1819,  and  died  June  22,  1881 ;  Marie  was  born 
September  17,  1821,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  17,  188a 
They  were  authors  of  a  “  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,” 
(1844,)  and  other  works  on  musical  subjects. 

Esculape,  the  French  of  ALsculapius,  which  see. 

Esculapius.  See  ALsculapius. 

Esdras  of  Scripture.  See  Ezra. 

Es'dras,  an  Armenian,  was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Ar¬ 
menia  in  628  a.d.  In  concert  with  Heraclius,  the  Greek 
emperor,  he  called  a  council  in  629,  approving  the  reunion 
of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches ;  but  the  bishops 
of  Persian  Armenia  opposed  the  measure.  Died  in  639. 

Esiodo,  the  Italian  of  Hesiod,  which  see. 

Es'kil,  written  also  Eschil  or  Eskild,  an  ambitious 
Swedish  prelate,  became  in  1 138  Archbishop  of  Lund  and 
Primate  of  Denmark.  He  founded  several  monasteries, 
took  part  in  political  contests,  and  was  sometimes  in  open 
war  with  the  king.  He  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Ecclesiastic  Law.  Died 
in  1187  or  1181. 

Eslava,  £s-ll'vl,  (Miguel  Hilarion,)  a  Spanish  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer,  born  near  Pampeluna,  October  21, 
1807.  He  published  operas,  masses,  psalms,  etc.,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  “Lira  Sacro-Hispana,” 
(“The  Sacred  Spanish  Lyre,”  iovols.,  1869,)  a  collection 
of  Spanish  church  music  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  with  biographies.  Died  July  23,  1878. 

EsHer,  (Erminda  Rentoul,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  Ireland,  married  Robert  Esler  in  1883.  She 
has  written  “The  Way  of  Transgressors,”  (1890,) 
“The  Way  they  Loved  at  Grimpat,”  (1894,)  “  Mid 
Green  Pastures,”  (1895,)  etc. 

Es/march,  (Johannes  Friedrich  August,)  a 
German  surgeon,  born  at  Tonning,  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein,  January  9,  1823.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  became  a  distinguished  army  surgeon.  In 
1857  he  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Kiel,  and  in 
1870  he  was  made  physician-general  of  the  German 
army.  He  introduced  bloodless  operations  in  surgery, 
and  made  great  improvements  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  and  in  hospitals. 

Esmarch,  (Karl,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Sonder- 
burg,  December  3,  1824.  He  studied  at  Kiel,  Bonn, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  held  professorships  of 
Roman  law  at  Cracow  and  Prague.  Besides  various 
able  works  on  law,  he  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  metrical  translations.  Died  Jan.  21,  1887. 

Esmark,  Ss'mlRk,  or  Esmarch,  (Jens,)  a  Danish 
geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  in  1763,  published 
several  works  on  mineralogy.  He  became  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  Christiania  in  1814.  Died  about  1838. 

See  “Biografi  ofver  J.  Esmark,”  Stockholm,  1839. 

Esmenard,  Ss'meh-niR',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  born  m 
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Provence,  in  France,  in  1772,  served  many  years  in  the 
army,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel.  During  the  resto¬ 
ration  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  services  to  the  republic  of  Colombia.  He  afterwards 
became  an  editor  of  the  “Gazette  de  France,”  “Journal 
des  Debats,”  and  “Mercure.”  Died  in  1842. 

Esmenard,  (Joseph  Alphonse,)  a  French  didactic 
poet,  born  at  Pelissanne  (Bouches-du-Rh3ne)  in  1769, 
was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  emigrated  as  a 
royalist  in  1792,  returned  to  Paris  about  the  end  of  1799, 
and  associated  himself  with  La  Harpe  and  Fontanes  as 
an  editor  of  the  “Mercure  de  France.”  About  1801  he 
accompanied  General  Leclerc  as  secretary  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Hayti.  He  published  in  1805  “  La  Navigation,” 
a  poem,  which  was  composed  at  sea  and  is  admired  for 
the  fidelity  of  its  descriptions  and  the  harmony  of  its 
versification.  His  opera  of  “  Trajan”  was  performed  with 
applause  in  1808.  He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  (class 
of  French  literature)  in  1810.  He  was  thrown  out  of 
his  coach  and  killed  near  Naples  in  June,  1811. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n£rale.” 

]3son,  the  French  of  zEson,  which  see. 

Esop.  See  ^Esop. 

Ulsope,  the  French  of  ALsop,  which  see. 

Espagnac,  d\  dSs'pin'ytk',  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph 
Damazit  de  Sahuguet — dt'mt'ze'  deh  st'ii'g^', ) 
Baron,  a  French  general,  born  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde  in 
1713.  He  served  several  campaigns  in  Germany,  became 
aide-major-general  under  Marshal  Saxe,  and  obtained  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  in  1780.  He  wrote  a  “Life 
of  Marshal  Saxe,”  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Science  of 
War,”  (1751.)  Died  in  1783. 

Espagnandel,  L’,  ISs'ptn'yftN'dSI',  (Mathieu,)  a 
French  sculptor,  born  in  1610,  adorned  several  churches 
in  Paris  with  his  works.  Died  in  1689. 

Espagne,  d’,  (Don  Carlos.)  See  Espana. 

Espagne,  d’,  dSs'ptn',  (Charles,)  a  valiant  French 
warrior,  was  made  Constable  of  France  in  1350,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  king.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  1354  by  Charles,  King  of  Navarre. 

Espagne,  d’,  (Jean,)  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
born  in  Dauphiny  in  1591.  He  preached  in  Holland, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  a  French  church.  He  published  many  works,  which 
were  often  reprinted,  the  best-known  of  which  is  “  Pop¬ 
ular  Errors  in  the  Knowledge  of  Religion,”  (1648.)  Died 
in  London  in  1659. 

Espagne,  d’,  (Jean  Louis  Brigitte,)  Comte,  a 
French  general  of  division,  born  at  Auch  (Armagnac) 
in  1766.  He  defeated  the  Austrians  at  San  Michele,  in 
Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Heilsberg  in  1807. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Essling,  in  1809. 

Espagne,  d’,  [Sp.  De  Espana,  d3  Ss-p3n'y3,]  or  De  la 
Cerda,  d&  13.  th§R'd3,  (Louis,)  was  a  grandson  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  de  la  Cerda,  a  Spanish  prince,  and  a  brother  of 
Charles,  noticed  above.  He  became  admiral  of  France 
in  1341,  and  fought  for  Charles  de  Blois  in  the  war  for 
the  succession  of  Brittany. 

Espagnet,  d’,  d&'ptn'yi',  (Jean,)  a  French  alchemist 
of  Bordeaux,  lived  about  1610-40.  He  wrote  two  Latin 
works  which  were  regarded  as  classic,  viz.,  “Secret 
of  the  Hermetic  Philosophy,”  ( “  Arcanum  Philosophise 
Hermeticse,”  1623,)  and  a  “Manual  of  the  Restored  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  (1633.) 

Espagnoletto.  See  Spagnoletto. 

Espana.  See  Espagne,  d’,  (Louis.) 

Espana,  de,  d3  Ss-p3n'y3,  [Fr.  D’Espagne,  dSs'pin',] 
(Don  Carlos,)  Count,  a  Spanish  general,  born  in 
France  in  1775.  He  fought  against  the  French  in  the 
war  which  began  in  1808,  and  rendered  important  ser¬ 
vices  at  Badajoz,  Albuera,  Salamanca,  etc.,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  Captain-General  of 
Aragon.  He  was  assassinated  in  1839. 

Esparb&s.  See  Aubeterre. 

Espartero,  Ss-paR-ta'ro,  (Don  Baldomero,)  Duke  de 
la  Vittoria,  (d3  13  v6t-to're-3,)  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
general,  born  at  Granatula,  La  Mancha,  in  1792  or  1793, 
was  the  son  of  a  mechanic.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
in  1808,  and  went  in  1815  to  South  America,  where  he 
fought  against  Bolivar,  and  became  a  colonel  in  1822. 
He  returned  to  Spain  in  1825,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 


When  the  civil  war  began,  in  1833,  he  took  arms  for  the 
young  queen  Isabella,  and  was  appointed  commandant- 
general  of  Biscay.  He  became  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1835,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  North 
in  1836.  In  1837  he  defended  Madrid  from  an  attack 
of  the  Carlist  army,  which  he  drove  back  across  the 
Ebro.  He  gained  victories  at  Burgos  and  other  places 
in  1838  and  1839,  for  which  he  was  made  a  grandee  of 
the  first  class,  as  Duke  de  la  Vittoria  y  Morelia.  The 
war  terminated  by  the  submission  of  the  Carlists  in  1840. 
In  May,  1841,  Espartero  was  appointed  by  the  Cortes 
Regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Isabella.  He 
acted  at  first  with  energy  in  the  suppression  of  revolts 
at  Barcelona,  but  was  unable  to  resist  a  coalition  of  pro - 
gresistas  and  moderados.  An  army  of  insurgents  under 
Narvaez  having  entered  Madrid  in  July,  1843,  Espartero 
was  exiled,  and  passed  several  years  in  England.  He 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain  in  1847  or  1848.  By 
another  revolution,  Narvaez,  the  leader  of  the  absolutists, 
was  driven  from  power,  July,  1854,  and  Espartero  again 
became  prime  minister  of  a  cabinet  in  which  O’Donnell, 
his  political  enemy,  was  minister  of  war.  In  1856  Es¬ 
partero  was  dismissed,  and  in  1857  resigned  his  dignity 
as  senator.  After  the  revolution  of  1868,  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella,  he  gave  his  hearty 
adhesion  to  the  provisional  government,  and  in  1875  SUP* 
ported  the  cause  of  King  Alfonso  XII.  He  died  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1879. 

Espejo,  Ss-pa'Ho,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish  traveller, 
born  at  Cdrdova,  was  the  leader  of  a  small  expedition 
which  in  1582  explored  the  regions  north  of  Mexico  and 
discovered  New  Mexico.  The  account  of  his  journey  is 
preserved  in  Hakluyt’s  collection. 

Espen,  van,  vtn  Ss'  pen,  (Zeger  Bernard,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  casuist  and  priest,  born  at  Louvain  in  1646,  was 
eminent  for  skill  in  canon  law.  He  obtained  in  the 
University  of  Louvain  a  chair  of  law,  which  he  filled 
many  years.  His  connection  with  the  party  of  Port- 
Royal  caused  him  to  lose  this  place  about  1728.  He 
published  several  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  his  “Universal  Ecclesiastical  Law.”  Died  in  1728. 

See  De  Bellegardb,  “  Vie  de  Van  Espen,”  1767;  Bavay,  “Van 
Espen,  Jurisconsulte  et  Canoniste  Beige,”  1846. 

Espenceeua.  See  Espence,  d\ 

Espence,  d’,  d§s'p6Nss',  [Latin,  Espenc^e'us, J 
(Claude,)  a  French  priest,  born  near  Chalons-sur-Marne 
in  1511,  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  rector  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  Dupin  expresses  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him.  He  wrote  many  and  various  works, 
among  which  is  the  “  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince,” 
(1548.)  Died  in  1571. 

Esper,  Ss'per,  (Eugen  Johann  Christoph,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  entomologist,  born  at  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria,  in  1742, 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen  in  1782. 
He  published  “  The  Butterflies  of  Europe,  figured  after 
Nature,”  (1777-1807,)  and  a  work  on  Zoophytes,  (“Die 
Pflanzenthiere  in  Abbildungen  nach  Natur,”  1788-1809 ./ 
Died  in  1810. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Esper,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  naturalist 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Drossenfeld  in  1732. 
He  wrote  “The  Marvellous  Adventures  of  many  Tra¬ 
vellers,”  (2  vols.,  1762,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1781. 

Espercieux,  Ss'pSR'se-uh',  (Jean  Joseph,)  a  skilful 
French  sculptor,  born  at~"5darseilles  in  1758,  worked  in 
Paris.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  Moli&re,  Racine, 
Napoleon,  (1810,)  and  Voltaire,  {1814.)  Died  in  1840. 

Esperiente.  See  Callimachus  Experiens. 

Espernon.  See  Iipernon. 

Espiard,  Ss'pe^R',  (Franqois  Ignace  de  la  Borde,) 
born  at  Besanjon  in  1707,  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Character  of  Nations,”  (1743.)  Died  in  1777. 

Espic,  §s'p£k',  (Jean  BarthSlemy,)  a  French  poet 
and  teacher,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1767 ;  died  in  1844. 

Espinac.  See  Epinac. 

Espinasse,  Ss'pe'ntss',  (Esprit  Charles  Marie,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Saissac,  in  Aude,  in  1815,  be¬ 
came  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  III.  about  1852.  In 
the  Crimean  war,  in  1855,  he  served  with  distinction  at 
the  Tchernaya  and  other  places,  and  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  of  division.  In  1858  he  acted  for  a  few  months  as 
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minister  of  the  interior.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  June,  1859. 

Espinasse,  de  1’,  deh  ISs'pe'ntss',  (Augustin,) 
Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Pouilly-sur-Loire  in 
1736,  commanded  the  artillery,  under  Bonaparte,  at  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  at  Areola  in  1796.  Died  in  1816. 

Espinasse,  de  1’,  (Claire  Franqoise  or  Julie 
Jeanne  El£onore,)  a  French  lady,  remarkable  for  her 
talents,  imagination,  and  sensibility,  was  born  in  1732. 
In  1752  she  became  the  protegee  of  the  witty  Madame 
du  Defraud,  with  whom  she  lived  in  Paris  about  ten 
years,  until  her  patroness  was  induced  by  jealousy  to 
dissolve  the  connection.  Having  gained  the  special 
favour  of  D’Alembert,  she  formed  a  brilliant  literary 
circle  in  her  own  salon ,  which  was  the  resort  of  the  elite 
of  Paris.  Her  death  was  hastened  by  her  excessive  sen- , 
sibility  and  unhappy  attachments.  She  died  in  1776, 
“leaving  on  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men 
of  France,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “  an  impression  of  talent 
and  of  ardour  of  imagination  which  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  without  example.”  Her  letters  to  M.  de 
Guibert  (2  vols.,  1809)  are  admirable  in  style  and  spirit. 

See  D’Alembert,  “Aux  Manes  de  Mile.  Lespinasse;”  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;”  Marmontel,  “  M ^moires  ^’  Vol¬ 
taire,  “  Correspondance and  critique,  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1810. 

Espinel,  $s-pe-n§l',  (Vincente,)  a  popular  Spanish 
poet,  born  at  Ronda  about  1544,  was  ordained  a  priest, 
but,  never  receiving  any  valuable  preferment,  passed  his 
life  in  great  poverty.  lie  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his 
age  for  purity  of  style  and  fertility  of  imagination.  He 
translated  into  Spanish  verse  Horace’s  “Art  of  Poetry” 
and  Odes,  and  wrote  “  The  House  of  Memory,”  (“  La 
Casa  de  Memoria,”)  and  numerous  songs.  Died  in  1634. 
His  novel  “Marcos  de  Obregon”  (1618)  is  said  to  be 
seasoned  with  fine  pleasantry.  Le  Sage  derived  from 
the  last-named  work  some  materials  for  his  “  Gil  Bias.” 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  His- 
pana  Nova.” 

Espino,  5s-pee'no,  (Romualdo  Alvarez,)  a  Spanish, 
author,  born  at  Seville  in  1839.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Cadiz.  He  wrote  “Ensayo  histdrico- 
critico  del  Teatro  espanol,”  and  some  works  on  philoso¬ 
phy. 

Espinosa,  Ss-pe-no'sS,  (Jacinto  Geronimo,)  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Cocentayna,  in  Valencia, 
in  1600.  He  excelled  in  chiaroscuro,  in  correctness  of 
design,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  figures.  He  worked 
mostly  in  Valencia,  the  churches  of  which  he  adorned 
with  many  pictures.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Mary 
Magdalene,”  a  “Nativity  of  the  Saviour,”  and  a  “Holy 
Family.”  Died  at  Valencia  in  1680. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Espinosa,  (Jos£,)  a  Spanish  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Valencia  in  1721 ;  died  in  1784. 

Espinosa,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  poet  and  soldier,  born 
at  Bellovado  about  1540,  became  secretary  of  Gonzales 
de  Mendoza,  Captain-General  of  Sicily.  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  poem  on  “The  Praise  of  Women,” 
(1580,)  which  contains  beautiful  passages  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  favour.  Died  about  1595. 

Espinosa,  (Nicolas,)  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Valencia 
about  1520,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Ariosto’s  “Orlando 
Furioso,”  (1555.) 

Espinosa,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  poet  and  critic,  born 
at  Antequera  about  1582.  He  became  almoner  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia.  He  displayed  his  taste  in  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  Spanish  poets,  “Tesoro  de 
Poesias,”  (1605,)  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests. 
He  wrote  the  “Concealed  Treasure,”  (“Tesoro  escon- 
dido,”  1644,)  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1650. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Ticknor, 
“History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Espinosa,  de,  dk  £s-pe-no'sk,  (Don  Diego,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Spanish  statesman  and  cardinal,  born  in  Old  Cas¬ 
tile  in  1502.  Idis  ability  and  fame  as  a  lawyer  insured 
his  rapid  promotion  to  the  highest  dignities  and  to  the 
favour  of  Philip  II.,  who  made  him  president  of  the  royal 


council  (the  highest  place  in  the  kingdom)  and  Inquisi¬ 
tor-General.  In  1568  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  He  was 
an  intolerant  and  relentless  enemy  of  religious  liberty  and 
reform.  For  a  few  years  he  exercised  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  the  king ;  but  he  lost  the  royal  favour  by 
his  arrogance.  Philip  announced  to  him  his  disgrace  by 
saying,  “  Cardinal,  remember  that  I  am  the  president.” 
Espinosa  died  shortly  after  this  blow,  in  1572.  The 
death  of  the  king’s  son,  Don  Carlos,  is  imputed  to  him 
by  some  writers. 

See  Aubery,  “  Histoire  des  Cardinaux;”  Prescott,  “History 
of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  iii.  book  vi.  chap.  i. ;  Motley,  “Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  ii. 

Espremesnil,  d’,  (or  33pr6m£nil,  d’,)  dk'pRk'mk'nkl', 
(Jacques  Duval,)  a  French  economist,  a  son-in-law  of 
the  famous  Dupleix,  became  chief  of  the  supreme  coun¬ 
cil  of  Madras  about  1746.  Died  in  France  in  1767. 

Esprdmesnil,  d’,  (or  Eprem6nil,  d’,)  (Jean  Jacques 
Duval,)  a  French  advocate,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Pondicherry,  in  India,  in  1746.  He  was  richly 
endowed  with  personal  and  mental  advantages.  In  1787 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  1789  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  agitators  of  the  popular  party.  In  a  con¬ 
test  between  the  court  and  the  Parliament  he  asserted  the 
rights  of  the  latter  so  boldly  that  he  was  committed  to 
custody.  Having  been  deputed  to  the  States-General 
by  the  noblesse  of  Paris,  he  changed  his  course,  and  in 
1790  defended  bravely  the  royal  cause  in  the  Assembly. 
He  retired  from  that  body  in  1791.  Pie  was  condemned 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  executed  in  1794. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Gdn^rale.” 

Esprit,  Ss'pRe',  (Jacques,)  usually  called  the  Abb4 
Esprit,  born  at  Beziers,  in  France,  in  1611.  By  his 
agreeable  manners  and  conversation  he  gained  the  favour 
of  Seguier  and  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  each  gave  him 
a  large  pension.  Although  only  a  mediocre  writer,  he 
was  in  1639  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  The 
work  called  “Falsity of  Human  Virtues”  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Tallemant,  “  Historiettes.” 

Espronceda,  de,  dk  Ss-pRon-tha'Dk,  (Jos£,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  Spanish  poet  and  politician,  born  near  Almendralejo, 
in  Estremadura,  in  1810.  In  early  youth  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  poetry  and  politics,  and  became  so  obnoxious  to 
government  by  his  radical  principles,  or  his  connection 
with  a  secret  society,  that  he  was  imprisoned  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  banished  a  few  years  later.  He  passed 
several  years  in  London.  In  1830  he  fought  with  the 
popular  party  at  the  barricades  of  Paris.  On  the  death 
of  the  Spanish  king,  in  1833,  he  returned  to  Madrid  and 
entered  the  queen’s  body-guards.  Again  banished  to 
Cuellar  for  a  too  free  expression  of  his  opinions,  he  there 
wrote  his  popular  novel  “  Sancho  Saldana,  or  the  Cas¬ 
tellan  of  Cuellar,”  (1834.)  A  new  regime  having  suc¬ 
ceeded,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Madrid 
about  1835.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
contests  of  1835-36.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  embassy  to  the  Hague,  and  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cortes,  but  died  prematurely  in  1842.  The 
Spanish  critics  highly  extol  his  “Hymn  to  the  Sun,” 
“  Pirate,”  “  Executioner,”  and  “  The  Devil  World,”  (“  El 
Diablo-Mundo,”)  which  was  left  unfinished.  His  poetry 
has  some  characteristics  of  the  Byronic  school.  Among 
his  works  are  poems  entitled  “El  Pelayo,”  and  “The 
Student  of  Salamanca.” 

See  Kennedy’s  “  Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain.” 

Es'py,  (James  P.,)  an  American  meteorologist,  born 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1 785.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Philosophy  of  Storms,”  (1841,)  and,  among 
other  opinions,  maintained  that  rain  might  be  produced 
by  human  agency  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Died  in 

I86o.  .  . 

Esquirol,  Ss'lceToF,  (Jean  Etienne  Dominique,, 
a  French  physician,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1772.  He 
founded  at  Paris  in  1799  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  which 
became  a  model  institution.  In  1817  he  commenced  a 
course  of  clinical  lectures  for  mental .  maladies.  lie 
appears  to  have  rendered  important  services  to  humanity, 
and  to  have  promoted  a  reform  in  the  harsh  regime  to 
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which  the  insane  were  subjected.  He  was  chosen  chief 
physician  of  the  asylum  at  Charenton  in  1826.  In  1838 
he  published  a  work  on  insanity,  “  Des  Maladies  men- 
tales,”  (2  vols.,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1840. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire Pariset,  “  Histoire  des 
Membres  de  l’Acad&nie  de  M^decine;”  Leuret,  “  Notice  sur  M. 
Esquirol,”  1841. 

Esquiros,  Ss'ke'ros',  (Henri  Alphonse,)  a  French 
socialist,  poet,  and  novelist,  born  in  Paris  in  1814.  He 
published  “Charlotte  Corday,”  a  novel,  (1840,)  “The 
Evangel  of  the  People,”  “  Songs  of  a  Prisoner,”  (1841,) 
and  a  “  History  of  the  Mountain,”  ( Montagnards,)  \i%/tf.) 
He  was  exiled  for  his  political  radicalism  about  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1851.  Died  May  10,  1876. 

Esquivel  de  Alava.  See  Alava. 

Esra.  See  Ezra. 

Ess,  van,  vfn  is,  (Karl,)  a  Catholic  theologian  and 
Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1770.  In  co-operation  with  his  cousin,  Leander  van  Ess, 
he  published  a  German  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
(1807,)  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgeineine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ess,  van,  (Leander,)  a  theologian,  born  at  Warburg 
in  1772;  died  October  13,  1847. 

Essarts,  des,  d£  zVsIr',  (Charlotte,)  Countess  of 
Romorentin,  (ro'mo'rdN'tiN'.)  After  being  the  mistress 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  she  became,  in  1630,  the  wife 
of  Marshal  L’Hopital.  Died  in  1651. 

Essarts,  des,  (Pierre,)  a  French  politician,  born 
about  1360,  became  provost  of  Paris  in  1408,  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  finances.  He  deserted  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  joined  the  faction  of  Orleans.  He  was 
executed  in  1413. 

Essd,  d’,  d&'sk',  (Andr£  de  Montalembert — deh 
m6N/tti5N/baiR',)  one  of  the  most  valiant  French  cap¬ 
tains  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Poitou  in  1483.  He  served 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  with  such  distinction  that  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  chose  him  as  j^is  comrade  in  the  tournament  of 
1520.  In  1543  he  defended  Landrecy  with  success  against 
Charles  V.,  and  in  1548  commanded  in  Scotland,  where 
he  gained  some  advantages  over  the  English.  He  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Therouanne  in  1558. 

See  Brant6me,  “  Vies  des  grands  Capitaines;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Gen^rale.” 

Essen,  Ss'sen,  (Hans  Henrik,)  Count  of,  a  Swedish 
field-marshal,  born  in  West  Gothland  in  1755.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Stockholm  about  1796,  and  grand 
equerry  in  1800.  He  defended.  Stralsund  against  the 
French  in  1807.  Charles  XIII.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1809,  appointed  him  a  councillor  of  state,  with  the  title 
of  count,  and  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Paris.  For  his 
success  against  the  Norwegians  in  1814  he  was  made  a 
field-marshal,  and  Governor  of  Norway.  He  was  reputed 
one  of  the  greatest  Swedish  generals  of  his  time.  Died 
in  1824. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  de  l’Empire.” 

Essenius,  Ss-sa'ne-us,  (Andreas,)  a  Dutch  divine, 
born  at  Bommel  in  1618.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht  in  1653,  and  wrote,  among  many  works,  “  Sys- 
tema  Theologicum,”  (1659.)  Died  in  1677. 

Es'ser,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  musical  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1818;  died  in  1872. 

Essex.  See  Capel,  (Arthur,)  and  Cromwell, 
(Thomas.) 

Es'sex,  (James,)  an  English  architect,  born  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1723,  was  educated  at  King’s  College.  He 
acquired  distinction  by  his  skill  in  Gothic  architecture, 
and  by  restoring  the  chapel  of  King’s  College.  He  also 
repaired  other  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  the  cathedrals 
of  Ely  and  Lincoln.  He  wrote  several  approved  works 
on  Architecture.  Died  in  1784. 

Essex,  (Robert  Devereux,)  second  Earl  of,  born 
at  Netherwood  in  1567,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter,  the 
first  Earl.  Lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1587  he 
served  as  captain-general  of  cavalry  in  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  his  stepfather,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1588,  Essex,  whose  person  and 
manners  were  very  agreeable,  and  who  was  endowed  with 
many  virtues,  became  the  special  favourite  of  the  queen, 
and  the  rival  of  Raleigh.  In  1590  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 


ney.  He  displayed  courage  and  capacity  in  the  victorious 
expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1596,  of  which  he  commanded 
the  land-forces,  and  Lord  Effingham  the  navy.  The  next 
year  he  was  named  earl  marshal  of  England.  In  1598 
he  quarrelled  with  the  queen,  and,  receiving  from  her  a 
box  on  the  ear,  he  indulged  his  pride  and  resentment  so 
far  as  to  withdraw  from  court  for  several  months.  In 
1599  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Irish  rebels,  and  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
queen,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined,  intending  to  cor¬ 
rect  rather  than  ruin  him.  Having  been  examined  before 
the  privy  council,  he  was  suspended  from  office.  Trusting 
to  his  general  popularity,  and  led  by  his  impetuous  tem¬ 
per,  he  attempted  to  compel  the  queen  by  force  to  dis¬ 
miss  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  with 
about  two  hundred  retainers  into  London,  and  vainly 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  citizens ;  he  was  arrested,  convicted 
of  treason,  and  executed  in  1601.  Elizabeth  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution  very  reluctantly,  and  was  in¬ 
consolable  for  his  loss.  He  is  admitted  to  have  been 
by  nature  noble  and  generous ;  but  his  vanity,  ambition, 
and  imprudence  rendered  these  advantages  of  no  avail. 

See  W.  B.  DevereuXj  “Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,” 
etc. ;  Hume,  “  History  of  England;”  Clarendon,  (Edward  Hyde,) 
“The  Characters  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  George,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,”  1700;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1853. 

Essex,  (Robert  Devereux,)  third  Earl  of,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  1592,  and  restored 
to  his  father’s  rank  and  titles  by  James  I.  In  1605  he 
married  Lady  Frances  Howard,  who  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  She  indulged  a  passion  for  Lord  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  procured  a  divorce  from  Essex,  whom  she  hated. 
After  several  years  spent  in  retirement  at  his  country 
mansion,  in  1620  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  Holland,  where  he  gave  proof  of  military 
talents.  Having  inherited  a  share  of  his  father’s  noble 
qualities,  he  became  a  popular  favourite,  and,  in  the 
troubles  of  Charles  I.’s  reign,  encouraged  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  king,  however,  in  1641  appointed  him  lord 
chamberlain,  and  lieutenant-general  of  a  part  of  the 
army.  When  Charles  fled  from  London,  he  ordered 
Essex  to  follow  him ;  but  the  earl  refused  to  do  so,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  commission.  He  was  now  the  most 
popular  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 

In  1642  the  Parliament  gave  him  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  The  same  year  he  fought  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Edgehill,  and  in  1643  besieged  and  took  the 
fortified  town  of  Reading.  After  suffering  reverses  in 
Cornwall,  the  army  of  Essex  defeated  the  royalists  at 
Newbury  in  1644.  Pie  was  considered  too  slow  and 
vacillating  by  the  more  zealous  republicans,  who  thought 
he  was  averse  to  a  decisive  triumph  of  their  cause.  They 
therefore  passed  the  “  Self-denying  Ordinance,”  by  whicn 
members  of  both  Plouses  were  excluded  from  command 
in  the  army,  and  Essex  resigned  in  1644.  A  pension  of 
7^10,000  was  settled  on  him.  At  his  death  the  title 
became  extinct.  Died  in  1647. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  R.  Codrington,  “Life  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,”  1646;  “Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  France  and  England,”  by  Sir  Edward  Cust,  London,  1867. 

Essex,  (Thomas  Cromwell,)  Earl  of.  See  Crom¬ 
well. 

Essex,  (Walter  Devereux,)  first  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  commander  of  superior  ability,  born 
in  Caermarthenshire  about  1540.  He  inherited,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  the  title  of  Viscount  Hereford,  and  mai- 
ried  Lettice  Knollys  or  Knolles.  To  reward  his  military 
services  against  the  “rebellion  of  the  north”  in  1569,  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1572.  He  became  a  great 
favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army  sent  in  1573  to  subdue  the  insurgents 
in  Ulster.  His  success  in  this  enterprise  was  hindered 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  Leicester,  or  by  the  acts  of 
the  lord  deputy.  He  resigned  his  command,  in  1575,  but 
was  persuaded  to  return  with  the  title  of  earl  marsnal  of 
Ireland.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1576.  His  widow  Lettice 
married  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 

Essling,  Prince  of.  See  Massena. 

Esta§o,  £s-ti'so,  (Achille,)  [Lat.  Achil'les  Sta'- 
tius,]  a  Portuguese  poet  and  scholar,  born  at  Vidigueira 
in  1524.  He  studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris,  became  emi- 
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nent  for  learning,  and  obtained  a  chair  in  the  college  di 
Sapienza,  at  Rome.  About  1562  Pope  Pius  IV.  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  also  acted 
as  Latin  secretary  to  Pius  V.  He  published  a  collection 
of  elegant  Latin  verses,  (“Sylvae  aliquot,”  1549,)  and 
notes  on  Horace’s  “Art  of  Poetry,”  on  Catullus,  Cicero, 
and  other  classic  authors.  Died  in  1581. 

See  Gaspar  Esta^o,  “Familia  dos  Estagos;”  De  Thou,  “His- 
loria  sui  Temporis.” 

Estaing,  gs't&N',  [It.  Stagno,  stin'yo,]  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Rouergue,  in  France.  Chevalier 
d’Estaing  in  1214  saved  Philip  Augustus  from  imminent 
eril  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines.  Francois,  born  in  1460, 
ecame  Bishop  of  Rhodez  in  1501,  and  died  in  1529. 
Joachim,  Count  d’Estaing,  born  about  1617,  was  noted 
for  military  talents.  He  wrote  a  “  Genealogical  Account” 
of  his  family.  Died  in  1688. 

Estaing,  d’,  dSs't&N',  (Charles  Hector,)  Count,  a 
French  admiral,  was  born  in  Auvergne  in  1729.  He 
served  in  India  under  De  Lally  about  1758.  In  1763 
ne  was  chosen  lieutenant-general  of  the  naval  armies, 
though  his  experience  was  gained  in  the  land-service. 
In  1778,  as  vice-admiral,  he  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to 
aid  the  American  republic.  Just  as  this  fleet  met  that 
of  Lord  Howe,  near  Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1778,  a 
violent  storm  separated  them,  with  much  damage  to  the 
French.  Having  captured  the  isle  of  Grenada,  in  1779, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1780,  and,  as  commandant  of 
the  national  guard  of  Versailles  in  1790-91,  co-operated 
with  La  Fayette  in  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  king 
and  queen.  He  was  guillotined  in  April,  1794. 

See  Leboucher,  “  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  l’lndependance  des 
fitats-Unis;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Estampes.  See  Etampes. 

Estampes-Valengay.  See  £tampes-Valen<jay. 
Estancelin,  ^sTSns'Hn',  (Louis,)  a  French  writer 
on  commerce,  etc.,  born  at  Eu  in  1777 ;  died  in  1858. 

Est'court,  (Richard,)  an  English  actor,  born  at 
Tewkesbury  in  1668,  performed  in  London  with  success 
as  a  comedian,  and  excelled  in  mimicry.  He  was  pur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  is  favourably  mentioned 
in  the  “  Tatler”  and  “  Spectator.”  He  wrote  “  The  Fair 
Example,”  a  comedy.  Died  in  1713. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Este,  £s'te  or  Ss'ti,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sove¬ 
reign  houses  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
among  those  which  have  preserved  their  power  and  titles 
to  the  present  time.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
prominent  persons  who  have  inherited  the  marquisate 
of  Este,  or  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  M6dena.  Among 
the  first  who  appears  on  record  is  Oberto  I.,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  fiefs  in  Tuscany  and  Lunigiana,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Otho,  King  of  Italy.  He  died  about  972, 
and  left  a  son,  Oberto  II.,  who  ruled  Lunigiana  and 
Obertenga.  Albertazzo  II.,  who  succeeded  about  1020, 
added  to  the  above  the  fiefs  of  Este,  Rovigo,  and  other 
small  towns  of  Lombardy,  and  married  a  princess  of  the 
great  German  house  of  Guelph  or  Welf.  Their  son, 
styled  Guelph  IV.,  was  invested  in  1071  with  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  line  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Hanover.  Obizzo,  who  began  to  reign  in  1137, 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  Marquis  of  Este.  In 
1208  the  citizens  of  Ferrara,  then  a  republic,  elected 
Azzo  VI.,  Marquis  of  Este,  as  their  sovereign.  During 
the  civil  war  which  raged  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Marquis  of 
Este,  Azzo  VII.,  was  the  chief  of  the  former  faction.  He 
reigned  with  glory  from  1215  to  1264.  Obizzo  II.  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1264  to  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Este  and 
Lord  of  Ferrara.  In  1288  a  deputation  from  Mddena 
offered  to  him  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of  their  city,— 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  Reggio.  Died  in 
1293.  Alfonzo  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  of  M6dena,  a 
son  of  Ercole  I.,  was  an  able  statesman  and  warrior, 
lie  reigned  from  1505  to  1534,  and  married  the  famous 
1  .ucretia  Borgia.  He  was  involved  in  war  with  the  pope 
Julius  II.,  who  took  from  him  Mddena  and  Reggio;  but 
Charles  V.  in  1531  confirmed  his  rights  over  those  cities. 
His  son,  Ercole  (or  Hercules)  II.,  succeeded  him  in 
1534,  and  married  Renee,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  He  died  in  1559.  Cardinal  Ippolito,  a  brother 
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of  Alfonzo  L,  was  accounted  the  greatest  patron  of 
learning  in  his  time.  Died  in  1520.  Alfonzo  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1559,  tarnished  his  fame  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Tasso,  who  had  been  an  ornament  of 
his  court.  Having  died  without  issue  in  1597,  and  named 
his  cousin  Cesare  as  heir,  the  pope  claimed  Ferrara  as 
devolved  to  the  see  of  Rome,  by  which  it  has  since  been 
held.  Cesare,  Duke  of  Modena,  transferred  the  court 
from  Ferrara  to  Mddena.  He  died  in  1628,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonzo  III.,  who,  after  a  short 
reign,  abdicated  and  turned  monk.  Francis  I.,  son  of 
Altonzo  III.,  succeeded  in  1629,  and  died  in  1658,  leaving 
the  duchy  to  his  son,  Alfonzo  IV.  The  latter  had  a 
daughter,  Mary,  who  was  married  to  James  II.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  son,  Francis  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1662. 
He  died  without  issue  in  1694,  when  his  uncle,  Cardinal 
Rinaldo,  became  the  heir.  By  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Este,  which  had  been  separated 
since  1070,  were  reunited.  He  died  in  1737.  His  son, 
Francis  III.,  Duke  of  M6dena,  etc.,  born  in  1698,  com¬ 
manded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  Died  in  1780.  Ercole  III.,  (1727 
-1803,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  married  the  Duchess  of 
Massa-Carrara,  and  left  an  only  child,  Maria  Beatrice, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
In  1797  the  duchy  of  M6dena  was  annexed  to  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  republic  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  By  the 
peace  of  Paris,  (1814,)  Francis  IV.,  son  of  Maria  Bea¬ 
trice,  recovered  his  dominions,  which  he  left  at  his  death, 
in  1846,  to  his  son,  Francis  V.  (See  Francis  V.) 

See  SisMONDi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes Pomfeo 
Litta,  “Famiglie  celebri  Italiane;”  Crawfurd,  “History  of  the 
House  of  Este,”  London,  1681. 

Este,  fis'te,  (Rev.  Charles,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  1753,  was  ordained  in  1777,  and  became  one  of  the 
chaplains  at  Whitehall.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
“The  World,”  a  daily  journal,  and  published  a  “Journey 
through  Flanders,  Germany,”  etc.,  (1795.)  Died  in  1829. 

Este,  d’,  dSs'ti,  (Cardinal  Ippolito,)  an  Italian  pre¬ 
late,  born  in  1479,  was  a  brother  of  Alfonzo  I.,  Duke  of 
M6dena,  and  was  noted  as  a  patron  of  learned  men. 
Ariosto  passed  a  long  time  in  his  service.  Died  in  1520. 

See  Muratori,  “  Annali  dTtalia.” 

Esterhazy  or  Eszterlidzy,  5s-ter-hi'ze,  a  noble 
family  of  Hungary,  which  traces  its  origin  to  Paul  d’Es- 
teras,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and  has  produced 
in  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years  many  eminent  men. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Paul  Esterhazy  de 
Galantha,  son  of  Nicholas,  born  at  Kis-Martony  (or  Ei- 
senstadt)  in  1635.  He  displayed  literary  talents  at  a  verv 
early  age,  and  served  in  the  Austrian  army  with  such 
success  that  he  was  made  a  field-marshal  before  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  In  1681  Count  Esterhazy  was  elected 
Governor-General  or  Palatine  of  Hungary,  and  in  1686 
took  Buda  from  the  Turks.  He  co-operated  with  the 
Austrian  court  in  the  subversion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Pie  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Ploly  Roman 
Empire  in  1687.  He  used  his  great  wealth  in  the  liberal 
patronage  of  art  and  literature.  Died  in  1713. 

Esterhazy  or  Eszterhazy,  (Nicholas  Joseph,) 
grandson  of  Paul,  born  in  1714,  succeeded  in  1762  to 
his  titles  and  estates.  He  was  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  privy  councillor,  and  field-marshal-general.  In 
1783  the  dignity  of  prince,  which  was  previously  confined 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  was  extended  to  all  his 
descendants.  Pie  patronized  literature  and  the  arts,  es¬ 
pecially  music,  and  collected  at  his  palace  of  Eisenstadt 
the  first  musicians  of  his  time.  Died  in  1790. 

Esterhazy  de  Galantha,  Ss-ter-hS'ze  di  gi-lin'tS, 
(Nicholas,)  Prince,  a  magnate  of  Hungary,  born  in 
1765,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  married  in  1783 
the  Princess  of  Lichtenstein.  In  1792,  as  ambassador 
to  the  election  of  Francis  II.,  he  displayed  extraordinary 
magnificence.  For  his  alacrity  in  defending  the  Austrian 
throne  against  the  French,  about  1797,  he  was  made  a 
field-marshal  and  privy  councillor,  and  was  employed  in 
diplomatic  missions  to  Paris,  London,  and  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  from  1801  to  1816.  His  immense  revenues  enabled 
him  to  support  a  liberal,  or  rather  a  prodigal,  expenditure. 
Died  in  1833.  _  _ 
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Esterhazy  de  Galantha,  (  Paul  Antony,  )  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1786.  He  represented 
Austria  at  the  court  of  London  from  1815  to  1818  and 
fiom  1830  to  1838.  He  favoured  the  national  and  liberal 
movement  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
held  office  for  a  short  time  in  the  Batthydnyi  ministry, 
but  resigned  before  the  war.  He  owned  larger  estates  in 
land  than  any  other  subject  of  Austria.  Died  in  1866. 

Esther,  Ss'ter,  [Heb.  "1DDK,  ]  a  Jewess,  whose  original 
name  was  Hadas'sah,  (or,  according  to  some  writers, 
Edissa,)  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  450 
B.c.  at  Susa,  (Shushan,)  the  capital  of  Persia.  She  was  a 
cousin  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mordecai,  and  on  account 
of  her  beauty  was  selected  as  the  queen  of  Ahasuerus, 
King  of  Persia,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  of  profane  history.  She  has  the  honour  of 
giving  her  name  to  a  canonical  book  of  the  Bible.  The 
authorship  of  this  book  is  not  ascertained. 

S*e  A.  Niccolai,  “L’Ester,  Dissertazione,”  Florence,  1765. 

Estienne.  See  Etienne. 

Es'tf-us  or  van  Est,  vin  §st,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch 
Catholic  divine,  born  at  Gorkum  in  1542,  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  Douay.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Epistles,  and  other  theological  works.  Died  in 
1613. 

Estocart,  L’ ,  ISs'to'ktR',  (Charles,)  a  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  who  worked  in  Paris  about  1650. 

Estocq.  See  Lestocq. 

Estoile.  See  Etoile,  de  l\ 

Estor,  Ss'toR,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  in  Hesse  in  1699,  became  professor  of 
law  at  Jena  in  1735.  Died  in  1 773. 

Estourmel,  d’,  dSs'tooR'mSl',  (Alexandre  C£sar 
Louis,)  Comte,  a  French  legislator,  born  in  Paris  in 
1780.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty-nine  deputies  who 
gave  the  influence  of  their  names  to  the  insurgents  who 
dethroned  Charles  X.  In  1833  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  United  States.  Died  m  1852. 

Estourmel,  d’,  (Francois  de  Sales  Maria  Joseph 
Louis,)  Comte,  a  French  traveller,  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1783  ;  died  in  1852. 

Estourmel,  d’,  (Louis  Marie,)  Marquis,  born  in 
Picardy,  France,  in  1744.  As  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  he  opposed  the  Revolution.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  be¬ 
came  a  general  of  division.  In  1805  and  in  1811  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  body.  Died  in  1823. 

Estouteville,  d’,  d&s'toot'vfel', (Guillaume, )a  French 
relate,  born  in  1403.  He  obtained  successively  six 
ishoprics,  some  of  which  were  in  Italy,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  built  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  Died  in  1483. 

Estrada,  de,  di  Ss-tRi'Di,  (BartolomA  Ruiz,)  a 
Spanish  pilot,  who  served  under  Pizarro  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  conducted  Pizarro  and  Almagro  to  the  Rio 
Peru  about  1525. 

Estrades,  d’,  dSs'tRfd',  (Godefroi,)  Comte,  an  able 
French  general  and  negotiator,  born  at  Agen  in  1607,  was 
employed  in  several  foreign  missions  from  1637  to  1647. 
As  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  in  1652,  and  at  Rochelle  in  1653.  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  England  in  1661,  and  obtained  the 
cession  of  Dunkirk  to  France.  For  his  military  services 
in  Holland  from  1672  to  1675  he  was  created  marshal  of 
France.  He  negotiated  on  the  part  of  France  the  peace 
of  Nymwegen  in  1678,  and  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  in  1685.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the 
ablest  negotiators  of  his  time.  Died  in  1686. 

SeeMiGNET,  “  Negotiations  relatives  &  la  Succession  d’Espagne;” 
‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6rale ;”  and  his  “  Lettres,  M^moires,” 
etc.,  published  by  J.  Aymon,  5  vols.,  1709. 

Estrees,  d’,  dSs'tRi',  (Antoine,)  a  son  of  Jean,  (the 
first  of  that  name,)  noticed  below,  was  at  one  time  grand 
master  of  artillery,  and  defended  Noyon  against  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  in  1593.  Henry  IV.  for  this  service 
appointed  him  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Estrees,  d’,  (C£sar,)  Cardinal,  a  son  of  Fran5ois 
Annibal,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1628.  Soon  after  graduating  in  the  Sorbonne,  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Laon.  Having  been  made  a  car¬ 
dinal,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Rome,  where  he  con¬ 


curred  in  the  election  of  Innocent  XI.  in  1676.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1714. 

See  D’Alembert,  “Histoire  des  Membres  de  l’Acaddmie.” 

Estrdes,  d’,  (Franqois  Annibal,)  a  French  general 
and  peer,  born  in  1573,  was  the  son  of  Antoine,  and 
brother  of  Gabrielle.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Bishop 
of  Noyon,  but  exchanged  the  church  for  the  army,  in 
which  his  talents  and  services  procured  for  him  a  mar¬ 
shal’s  baton  in  1626.  Richelieu  sent  him  to  Rome  as 
envoy  extraordinary  in  1636.  He  officiated  as  constable 
at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  soon  after  created 
him  Duke  of  Estrees.  Died  in  1670. 

See  Bazin,  “  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII J.  Chassebras,  “Uloge 
de  F.  A.  Due  d’Estr4es,”  1687. 

Estrees,  d’,  (Gabrielle,)  a  beautiful  French  lady, 
born  about  1571,  was  the  daughter  of  Antoine,  and  a 
sister  of  the  preceding,  the  first  Duke  of  Estrees.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  Henry  IV.,  who  designed  to 
marry  her  and  raise  her  to  the  throne ;  but  she  died 
suddenly  in  1599.  It  is  said  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  her  than  to  any  other  woman,  and  that  his  partiality 
was  merited  by  her  amiable  qualities. 

See  Tallfmant  des  R^aux,  “  Historiettes ;”  Sainte-Beuve, 
“Causeries  du  Lundi;”  Lamothe-Langon,  “  M^moires  de  G. 
d’ Estrees,”  2  vols.,  1829. 

Estrees,  d’,  (Jean,)  a  skilful  French  officer,  born  in 
i486  of  a  noble  family  in  Picardy.  He  followed  Francis 
I.  to  the  battles  of  Marignao,  (1515,)  Pavia,  (1525,)  and 
Cerisoles,  (1544.)  In  1550  he  was  chosen  grand  master 
and  captain-general  of  the  artillery.  He  embraced  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  and  became  attached  to  the  cause 
of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Died  in  1571. 

See  BrantOmb,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines;”  Mor£ri,  “Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique.” 

Estrdes,  d’,  (Jean,)  Comte,  a  French  marshal,  a  son 
of  Fran5ois  Annibal,  was  born  in  1624.  As  lieutenant- 
general,  he  commanded  a  corps-d’armee  at  Valenciennes 
in  1655.  Having  entered  into  the  marine  service,  he 
became  a  vice-admiral  in  1670,  and  commanded  the 
French  fleet  at  Solebay  against  De  Ruyter  in  1672.  He 
gained  advantages  over  the  Dutch  at  Cayenne  and  To¬ 
bago  in  1676-77,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  in 
1681,  being  the  first  naval  officer  who  ever  obtained  that 
rank.  Died  in  1707,  leaving  a  son,  Victor  Marie. 

See  LrfoN  GuiIrin,  “Les  Marins  illustres  dela  France “  Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Estrees,  d’,  (Jean,)  a  French  courtier  and  priest, 
nephew  of  Cardinal  d’Estrees,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1666. 
He  was  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1703,  and  succeeded 
Boileau  in  the  French  Academy  in  1711.  The  king 
appointed  him  in  1716  successor  to  Fenelon  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambray ;  but  he  died  before  his  consecration, 
in  1718. 

Estrees,  d’,  (Louis  C£sar  Letellier — leh-t&'le-i',) 
Comte,  born  in  1697,  was  a  nephew  (sister’s  sonj'm 
Victor  Marie,  and  was  styled  in  youth  Chevalier  de 
Louvois.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  famous  minister 
Louvois.  In  1739  he  assumed  the  name  of  Comte 
d’Estr^es.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Flanders  from  1744  to  1748.  In  1756  he 
became  a  marshal  of  France,  received  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  defeated  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  near  Hastenbeck  in  1757.  He  died, 
without  issue,  in  1771. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Estrdes,  d’,  (Victor  Marie,)  Due,  an  admiral,  the 
son  of  Jean,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1660. 
He  obtained  in  1684  the  reversion  of  the  vice-admiralty 
possessed  by  his  father.  At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in 
1687,  he  inherited  the  title  of  duke.  In  1690  he  de¬ 
stroyed  the  fleet  of  the  English  admiral  Torrington.  In 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  commanded  the 
fleet  sent  to  aid  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  He  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1703,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  about  1714.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  a 
patron  of  learning.  Died  in  1737. 

See  L.  Guerin,  “Les  Marins  illustres  de  la  France;”  Hennb- 
quin,  “  Biographie  maritime;”  Ren£  Biet,  “  Jlloge  de  M.  le  Mar£- 
chal  d’Estr^es,”  1739. 

Estrella,  Ss-tRSl'yi,  (Juan  Cristoval  Calvete — 
kil-va'ti,)  a  Spaniard,  who  wrote  a  “  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  Flanders  in  1549.” 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  Hr,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Estrup,  Ss'tRdop,  (Hektor  Frederik  Janson,)  a 
Danish  writer,  born  about  1794;  died  in  1846. 

Eszterhazy.  See  Esterhazy. 

fitampes,  i'tdMp',  or  Estampes,  4'tSMp',  (Anne,) 
Duchess  of,  called  at  first  Mademoiselle  de  Heilly, 
a  French  lady,  born  in  1508.  She  was  a  mistress  of 
Francis  I.,  over  whom  her  beauty  and  talents  acquired 
great  influence.  She  was  complimented  as  “the  fairest 
among  the  learned,  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
fair.”  Died  about  1576. 

^tampes  or  Estampes,  d’,  (Jacques,)  Marquis  de 
Ferte-Imbaut,  a  French  general,  born  in  1590.  He 
displayed  skill  and  courage  in  many  campaigns  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  was  lieutenant-general  at  the  battle  of  Lens 
in  1648.  He  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1651.  Died 
in  1668 

^tampes  or  Estampes  -Valen§ay,  d’,  di't&Mp' 
vS'ISn'scI',  (  Henri,  )  a  naval  officer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1603,  commanded  the  French  squadron  which  blockaded 
Rochelle  under  the  orders  of  Richelieu.  In  1652  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
1670  was  chosen  grand  prior  of  France.  Died  in  1678. 

See  MoriSri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Etchegoyen,  i'ch&'goVSn',  a  French  philosopher, 
born  near  Pau  (Bearn)  about  1786.  He  published  a 
work  entitled  “On  Unity,  or  a  Philosophic  Treatise  on 
the  Identity  of  the  Principles  of  Mathematics,  General 
Grammar,  and  the  Christian  Religion,”  (4  vols.,  1836- 
42,)  which  is  highly  commended.  Died  in  1843. 

Etcheverri.  See  Ech£verri. 

l3teocle.  See  Eteocles. 

E-te'o-cles,  [Gr.  ’Ereo/cA^sy  Fr.  Et£ocle,  i't&'okl',] 
a  son  of  CEdipus,  after  whose  death  he  and  his  brother 
Polynices  agreed  to  reign  alternately  at  Thebes.  Eteo¬ 
cles  having  usurped  the  sole  power,  his  brother  fled  to 
Adrastus,  who  espoused  his  cause  and  led  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Eteocles  was  killed 
by  Polynices  in  a  single  combat. 

£tex,  k'ffiks',  (Antoine,)  a  successful  French  sculptor, 
born  in  Paris  in  1808,  executed  statues  of  Charlemagne 
at  the  Luxembourg,  Saint  Augustine  at  the  Madeleine, 
busts  of  Chateaubriand  and  Cavaignac,  and  two  colossal 
groups  for  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile.  Died  July  17,  1888. 

Eth'el-belld,  King  of  Mercia,  who  began  to  reign  in 
716  a.d.,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  princes  who  ruled 
this  part  of  the  Heptarchy.  He  was  defeated  by  Cuthred, 
King  of  Wessex,  in  754  and  in  757,  and  soon  after  was 
killed  by  Beornred,  one  of  his  officers. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Wessex,  or  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Ethelwolf,  and  brother 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  While  his  father  was  absent  from 
the  kingdom  in  855,  Ethelbald  aspired  to  the  throne  with 
such  success  that  Ethelwolf,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ceded 
to  him  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  He  married  his  father’s 
widow,  Judith  of  France.  Died  in  860,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Ethelbert. 

Eth'el-bert,  King  of  Kent,  son  of  Hermenric,  began 
to  reign  about  560  a.d.  By  a  victory  over  Ceaulin,  King 
of  Wessex,  he  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  Heptarchy. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father  he  married  Bertha  of 
Paris,  a  French  princess,  who  was  a  zealous  Christian 
and  gained  great  influence  over  the  king  and  people. 
The  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  with  many  of  his  subjects, 
was  completed  by  the  agency  of  a  Roman  monk,  Augus¬ 
tine,  who  arrived  in  597.  Under  Ethelbert’s  wise  reign 
the  kingdom  was  prosperous.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  written  laws  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Died  in  616. 

See  Lingard’s  “  History  of  England.” 

Ethelbert,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  son  of  Ethel¬ 
wolf,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  860  a.d.  During 
the  life  of  his  father,  in  852,  he  had  been  made  king  or 
regent  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  to  which  Wessex  was 
added  at  the  death  of  Ethelbald.  The  kingdom  was 
infested  by  the  Danes  during  his  reign.  He  died  in  865 
or  866,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  brother,  Ethelred. 

Ethelfleda.  See  Elfleda. 

Eth'el-frid  or  A'd^l-frid,  King  of  Northumbria, 
began  to  reign  in  593  A.D.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
lighting  against  Redwald  in  617. 

Eth-^l-gi'va,  an  ambitious  concubine  of  Edwy,  King 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Her  influence  ovt  r  Edwy  excited 


the  jealousy  of  his  subjects,  who  put  her  to  death  in  958 
A.D. 

Ethelnoth.  See  Agelnoth. 

Eth'^l-red  1,  written  also  .ZBthelred,  King  of  Wes¬ 
sex,  and  head  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  fourth  son 
of  Ethelwolf,  became  king  in  866  a.d.  In  the  same  year 
a  large  army  of  Danes  invaded  the  island,  and  in  a  few 
years  had  conquered  about  half  of  the  kingdom.  In  870 
the  English  under  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes  at  Ash- 
Tree  Hill.  The  next  year  the  Danes  defeated  the  English 
at  Merton,  where  Ethelred  received  a  mortal  wound. 
His  brother,  Alfred  the  Great,  was  his  successor. 

Ethelred  II.,  written  also  JGthelred,  surnamed  the 
Unready,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  son  of 
Edgar  and  Elfrida.  He  was  born  about  968  a.d.,  and 
succeeded  his  half-brother,  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  978. 
The  crimes  of  Elfrida  rendered  the  people  disaffected  to 
her  son,  who  was  accepted  only  because  there  was  no 
other  hein  His  reign  was  perhaps  the  most  disastrous 
and  inglorious  in  English  history.  The  kingdom  was  re¬ 
peatedly  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who,  after  extorting  large 
sums  of  money  as  the  price  of  peace,  soon  returned  for 
more,  and  demanded  each  time  a  larger  tribute.  In  1002 
Ethelred  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  Danish 
settlers  in  his  realm,  which  was  avenged  by  Sweyn,  King 
of  the  Danes,  who  took  London  in  1014.  Ethelred  then 
fled  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister 
Emma  he  had  married.  He  died  in  1016,  leaving  two 
sons,  Edmund  Ironside  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
became  kings. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. ;  Freeman, 
“Norman  Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 

Eth'$l-werd  or  Eth'^l-ward,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  “  History  of  thfc 
Anglo-Saxons,”  in  Latin. 

Eth'fl-wold,  a  learned  Anglo-Saxon  prelate,  born 
about  925,  was  a  friend  of  Dunstan.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  963,  founded  several  monasteries,  and 
made  a  reform  in  the  monastic  orders  by  the  expulsion 
of  married  priests.  Died  in  984. 

Eth'§l-wolf,  (eth'el -woolf,)  King  of  Wessex,  or  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  eldest  son  of  Egbert,  began  to  reign 
in  836  A.D.  The  country  in  this  reign  was  harassed  by 
frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  who  in  851  plundered 
London.  Soon  after  this  they  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  at  Okeley  by  Ethelwolf.  He  had  five  sons,  Ethel- 
stan,  (who  died  before  his  father,)  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert, 
Ethelred,  and  Alfred  the  Great.  In  856  he  married  Judith 
of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  resigned 
Wessex  to  Ethelbald.  Died  in  858. 

See  William  of  Malmesbury,  “De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum.” 

Etheiwolfi  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  born  before  770,  wrote  a  metrical  history 
of  the  Abbots,  etc.  of  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  which 
is  of  some  historical  value,  and  has  some  interest  as  the 
only  specimen  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry  of  that  period. 

Eth'er-ege  or  Etheridge,  (Sir  George,)  an  English 
wit  and  dramatic  author,  born  about  1636,  wrote  several 
licentious  and  successful  comedies,  among  which  are 
“Love  in  a  Tub,”  and  “  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  or  the  Man 
of  Mode.”  James  II.  sent  him  as  minister  to  Ratisbon 
about  1687.  Died  about  1690. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Etheridge.  See  Etherege. 

Eth'er-idge,  (John  Wesley,)  an  English  scholar, 
born  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  February  24,  1804. 
He  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and  died  at  Camborne, 
May  24,  1866.  He  wrote  several  learned  books,  chiefly 
on  Oriental  subjects.  His  knowledge  of  languages,  and 
especially  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  was  very  remarkable. 

Ethicus.  See  .Ethicus. 

fithra,  the  French  of  Ethra,  which  see. 

Eth'ryg,  written  also  Etheridge,  [Lat.  Edry'cus,] 
(George,)  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  in  1553. 
He  published  a  Latin  version  of  Justin  Martyr,  and 
several  other  works.  He  was  a  zealous  Catholic. 

Ijtienne,  i'te'&n',  written  also  Estienne,  (Antoine,) 
son  of  Paul,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1594. 
In  1614  he  obtained  the  title  of  printer  to  the  King  of 
France,  with  a  pension  of  500  livres,  and  published  many 
valuable  editions  of  ancient  authors.  Died  in  1674. 


«  as  k;  q  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  7;  G,  H,  yl, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (ft^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Etienne,  i'te'Sn',  or  Estienne,  (Charles,)  a  scholar 
and  physician,  born  in  Paris  about  1504.  In  1551  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  printing  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  printer  to 
the  king.  His  editions  were  models  of  typography  and 
accuracy.  He  compiled  several  dictionaries,  a  “  Thesau¬ 
rus  Ciceronis,”  (1557,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1564. 

iStienne,  (Charles  Guillaume,)  a  French  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Chamouillyin  1778.  He  produced  in  1807 
the  successful  comedy  of  “  Brueys  et  Palaprat.”  His 
comedy  of  “Two  Sons-in-Law”  (“Deux  Gendres”) 
opened  to  him  the  French  Academy  in  1811.  After  the 
restoration  he  became  editor  of  the  “  Constitutionnel,” 
which  he  rendered  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  liberal 
organs  of  Paris.  His  “  Letters  on  Paris,”  which  appeared 
in  the  “  Minerve,”  were  read  with  avidity.  He  sat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1822  to  1839,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  author  of  numerous 
comedies  and  operas.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi ;”  L£on  Thiess£,  “  M. 
f!tienne;  Essai  biographique  et  litt^raire,”  1853;  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Gdn^rale.” 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  [Eng.  Ste'phens;  Lat.  Steph'- 
anus,]  (Henry  I.,)  born  in  Paris  about  1470  or  1460,  was 
the  head  of  a  remarkable  family  of  printers  and  scholars, 
who  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of  learning  by  the 
issue  of  good  editions  of  classic  authors.  He  began  to 
print  books  about  1503,  and  chose  the  device  “  Plus  olei 
quam  vini,”  (“More  oil  than  wine.”)  His  publications 
were  chiefly  scientific  or  theological.  He  died  in  1520, 
leaving  three  sons,  Francis,  Robert,  and  Charles.  Simon 
de  Colines  married  his  widow,  and  continued  the  business 
in  partnership  with  Francis. 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  (Henry  II.,)  son  of  Robert 
Etienne,  (the  first  of  that  name,)  born  in  Paris  in  1528, 
is  considered  by  some  the  most  eminent  of  the  whole 
family.  In  childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude 
in  acquiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
business.  In  1547  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  passed 
three  years  in  the  search  of  ancient  literary  treasures. 
He  established  a  press  in  Paris  about  1556,  and  adopted 
as  his  emblem  the  olive-tree.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1559,  Henry  appears  to  have  removed  to  Geneva  and 
to  have  taken  charge  of  his  father’s  establishment.  The 
number  of  works  which  he  printed  and  edited  is  immense. 
His  celebrated  Greek  “Thesaurus,”  or  “Dictionary,” 
(1572,)  would  alone  insure  him  an  enduring  reputation. 
The  learned  bestowed  on  this  the  highest  eulogies ;  but 
the  sale  of  it  was  retarded  by  its  great  price,  (especially 
after  an  abridgment  was  published  by  Scapula,)  and  the 
author  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  among  others,  editions  of  Herodotus,  ZEschylus, 
Plato,  Horace,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  time  he  led  a  wandering  life,  passing  several 
years  in  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  the  Reformed  religion,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  that  have  ever  lived.  He  died  in  Lyons  in 
1598,  leaving  one  son,  Paul,  and  a  daughter,  wno  was 
the  wife  of  Isaac  Casaubon. 

See  Maittaire,  “Stephanorum  Historia,”  1709;  Renouard, 
“Annales  des  Estienne,”  1843;  Firmin  Didot,  “Observations  sur 
Henri  Estienne,”  1826;  LifoN  FeugAre,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  H.  Estienne,”  1853;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  April, 
1865;  also  Ambrose  Firmin  Didot’s  notice  in  the  “Nouvelle  Bio* 
graphie  G£n£rale.” 

fitienne  or  Estienne,  (Henry  III.,)  son  of  Robert, 
(the  second  of  that  name,)  became  treasurer  of  the 
French  royal  palaces.  He  had  a  son  Henry,  who  had 
some  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
“Art  of  making  Devices”  and  “The  Triumphs  of  Louis 
the  Just,”  (1649.) 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  (Paul,)  son  of  Henry  Etienne, 
(the  second  of  that  name,)  born  at  Geneva  in  1566,  applied 
himself  to  the  same  pursuits  in  which  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  such  fame.  After  travelling  for  several  years  in 
various  countries  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
became  successor  to  his  father  in  1599.  He  produced 
fine  editions  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  other  classic 
authors.  Died  about  1627. 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  (Robert  I.,)  born  in  Paris  in 
1503,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  printers  of  this 
family,  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  scholars  of  his 


time.  He  was  well  versed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
In  1526  he  established  a  press,  from  which  he  issued 
editions  of  the  classics  that  were  superior  to  all  former 
editions  and  in  many  cases  were  enriched  with  notes 
and  prefaces  by  himself.  In  1 532  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  Latin,  and  in  the  same  year  an  important 
original  work,  “Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,”  which  has 
often  been  reprinted.  In  1 539  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  king.  As  litienne  was  a  Protestant,  this  favour 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
instigated  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him ;  but  he  was 
protected  by  Francis  I.  as  long  as  the  latter  lived. 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  (1547,)  the  vexations 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  Catholics,  who  wished 
to  stop  the  sale  of  his  Bible,  induced  him  to  remove  to 
Geneva  in  1552.  He  compiled  the  first  “Latin-French 
Dictionary,”  (1543,)  which  was  much  esteemed.  His 
contemporaries  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  scholars 
that  ever  lived.  He  died  in  1559,  leaving  three  sons, 
Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 

See  Maittaire,  “Stephanorum  Historia,”  1709;  Nic^ron, 
“  Mdmoires ;”  A.  F.  Didot’s  article  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale;”  and  his  “Essai  sur  la  Typographic;”  also  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1865. 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  (Robert  II.,)  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  Paris  about  1530.  As  he  preferred  the 
old  religion,  he  refused  to  follow  his  father  to  Geneva, 
and  opened  a  printing-office  in  Paris  about  1556.  In  1 561 
he  received  the  title  of  printer  to  the  king.  Died  in  1571, 
leaving  two  sons,  Robert  and  Henry. 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  (Robert  III.,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  printer  in  1572.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  author  of  several  poetical  pieces.  He 
translated  the  “  Rhetoric”  of  Aristotle  into  French. 
Died  about  1630. 

See  Greswell,  “Parisian  Greek  Press;’’  A.  A.  Renouard, 
“Annales  des  Estienne,”  1843  ;  Didot,  “  Essai  sur  la  Typographic.” 

Etienne  de  Blois.  See  Stephen,  King  of  England. 

Etienne  de  Tournay,  I'te-Sn'  deh  tooRm|',  a  French 
prelate,  born  at  Orleans  in  1132;  died  in  1203. 

titoile  or  Estoile,  de  1’,  deh  l&'twil',  (Claude,)  born 
in  Paris  about  1597,  was  the  son  of  Pierre,  noticed  below. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  productions  were  “The  Fair  Slave,”  atragi-comedy, 
and  some  fugitive  poems.  Died  in  1651. 

Ijtoile  or  Estoile,  de  1’,  (Pierre,)  a  French  chroni¬ 
cler,  born  in  Paris  about  1 544,  was  a  crier  ( grand  audien- 
tier)  of  the  chancery.  He  left  a  promiscuous  journal 
of  events,  anecdotes,  manners,  customs,  etc.  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  (1574-1610,)  which 
was  published,  the  first  part  in  1621  and  the  second 
part  in  1719.  It  is  highly  prized  by  antiquaries  and 
students  of  history,  and  appears  to  have  been  wiitten 
with  candour.  Died  in  1611. 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Ettingshausen,  von,  fon  St'tings-how'z$n,  (An¬ 
dreas,)  a  German  mathematician,  born  at  Heidelberg, 
November  25,  1796.  He  studied  at  Vienna,  and  was 
professor  of  physics  at  Innspruck  and  professor  of  higher 
mathematics  at  Vienna.  He  published  mathematical 
treatises,  works  on  physics,  electro-magnetism,  etc.  Died 
May  25,  1878. 

Ettingshausen,  von,  (Konstantin,)  an  Austrian 
botanist  and  geologist,  born  at  Vienna,  June  16,  1826. 
He  studied  at  Vienna,  and  held  professorships  in  Vienna 
and  Gratz.  He  gave  special  attention  to  living  and 
fossil  plants  and  to  the  evolution  of  recent  plant  forms, 
and  published  many  scientific  works.  Died  Feb.  3,  1897. 

Ettmiiller,  £t'nvSl'ler,  (Ernst  Moritz  Ludwig,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Gersdorf,  near  Lobau,  in 
1802.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  researches  in  ancient 
German  literature.  In  1833  he  became  professor  of 
German  at  Zurich.  He  published,  besides  editions  of 
old  German  poets,  several  epic  poems,  among  which  is 
“  The  Chiefs  of  the  Royal  German  Houses,”  (“  Deutsche 
Stammkonige,”  1844,)  also  an  “Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon.” 
(1852.)  Died  at  Zurich,  April  5,  1877. 

Ettmiiller,  (Michael,)  an  eminent  German  physician, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1644.  He  graduated  in  1668,  and  be- 
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came  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1676.  He 
acquired  great  popularity  as  professor  of  botany  and 
surgery  in  Leipsic.  His  works  were  often  reprinted, 
with  the  title  of  “Opera  Omnia.”  Died  in  1683. 

See  ERscHund  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Et'tjf,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  historical 
painter,  born  at  York  in  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  He  visited  Italy  in  1816,  and  again  in  1822, 
and  copied  with  rapidity  many  of  the  old  masters.  His 
picture  of  “Cleopatra  arriving  in  Cilicia,”  exhibited  in 
the  Academy  in  1821,  was  very  successful.  In  1824  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  nude  female  figures.  He  attained 
a  high  rank  among  English  painters,  and  is  considered 
unrivalled  as  a  colorist.  Among  his  best  productions  are 
“Pandora  crowned  by  the  Seasons,”  (1824,)  “The  Com¬ 
bat :  Woman  pleading  for  the  Vanquished,”  (1825,) 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  “Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,”  and  “The 
Judgment  of  Paris,”  (1826.)  In  1848  a  collection  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  pictures  was  exhibited  in 
London.  Died  in  1849. 

Eu,  d’,  duh,  (Louis  Philippe  Marie  Ferdinand 
Gaston  d’Orl^ans,)  Count,  a  Franco-Brazilian  prince, 
a  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  son  of  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  He  was  born  at  Neuilly,  April  28,  1842,  and 
married  in  1864  the  Princess  Isabella,  heir-apparent  of 
the  crown  of  Brazil.  He  commanded  the  army  against 
Paraguay,  1869-70,  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Paraguay.  From  1865  to  1889  he  was 
commander-general  of  the  Brazilian  artillery,  and  took 
general  charge  of  all  affairs  in  the  absence  of  Dom 
Pedro  from  the  empire.  On  the  revolution  of  1889 
he  accompanied  Dom  Pedro  to  Europe,  where  he 
continued  to  reside. 

Euboeus,  u-bee'us,  [El6oiog}]  of  Paros,  a  celebrated 
Greek  writer  of  parodies,  lived  about  350  B.c.  His  works 
are  not  extant. 

Eubulide.  See  Eubulides. 

Eu-bu'li-del,  [Gr.  EvSovXidrjg;  Fr.  Eubulide,  uh/bii/- 
I4d',]  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Megaric  school,  was 
a  native  of  Miletus  and  an  adversary  of  Aristotle.  He 
flourished  probably  about  350  B.c.  He  was  the  reputed 
jiuthor  of  several  sophistical  syllogisms,  among  which 
was  the  sorites ,  and  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Euclid 
in  the  school  of  Megara. 

Eubulides,  [E vSovXi&w,]  a  Greek  statuary  of  un¬ 
certain  date.  Pie  made  a  group  of  statues  of  Apollo, 
Athena,  Zeus,  and  the  Muses,  which  he  dedicated  in  a 
temple  at  Athens.  This  group  was  found  in  1837. 

Eu-bu'lus,  [E v6ov?mc,]  an  eminent  Greek  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  lived  at  Athens  about  375  b.c. 
He  composed  many  comedies  on  mythological  subjects, 
and  in  simple,  elegant  language.  Small  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant. 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici.” 

Eu-ehe'ri-us,  [Fr.  Eucher,  uh'shaiR',]  a  native  of 
Gaul,  became  Bishop  of  Lyons  about  434  a.d.  He  wrote 
several  religious  works,  which  are  extant.  Died  about 
450  A.D. 

Eucleides  or  Euclides.  See  Euclid. 

Eu'clid,  Eu-cli'des,  Eu-kli'des  or  Eu-clei 'des, 
[Gr.  EvkM6ij( ;  Fr.  Euclide^  uh'kted',]  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  a  celebrated  Greek  geometer,  whose  name  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  geometry,  but  of  whose  life  we  have 
only  scanty  information.  lie  taught  mathematics  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  (323 
-283  b.c.,)  and  appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Having  been  asked  by  Ptolemy  if 
geometry  could  be  mastered  by  some  easier  method  than 
the  ordinary  one,  he  returned  the  witty  and  celebrated 
answer,  “  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry.”  He  was 
the  editor  or  author  of  the  most  ancient  systems  of  geo¬ 
metry  which  are  extant,  and  surpassed  all  competitors  in 
the  luminous  exposition  of  his  theorems  and  the  rigorous 
order  of  his  demonstrations.  For  about  two  thousand 
years  no  improvement  was  made  on  his  labours,  and  his 
Elements  were  considered  an  almost  perfect  standard. 

See  Delambrk,“  Histoire  derAstronomieancieLne Montucla, 
“Histoire  des  Math&natiques ;”  Smith,  “Dictiona.v  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.” 


Euclid,  Euclides,  Euklides,  or  Eucleides,  [Gr. 

EvkXe16ik;  Fr.  Euclide,]  of  Meg'ara,  a  Greek  philoscw 
pher,  an  eminent  disciple  of  Socrates,  flourished  about 
400  b.c.  He  also  derived  some  of  his  doctrines  from  the 
Eleatic  school.  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  399  b.c.,  he 
removed  to  Megara,  where  he  founded  the  school  called 
Megaric  or  Dialectic.  He  appears  to  have  combined  in 
his  system  the  ethics  of  Socrates  with  the  ontology  or 
metaphysics  of  the  Eleatics.  In  the  fifteenth  century  he 
was  often  confounded  with  Euclid  the  great  geometer. 

44  See  Mallet,  “Histoire  de  l’ficole  de  M^gare;”  G.  H.  Lewes, 
“Biographical  History  of  Philosophy;”  “ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
philosophiques.  ’  ’ 

Euclide.  See  Euclid  and  Euclides. 

Eu-cli'des  or  Eu-clel'des  [Gr.  EtvcA«%;  Fr.  Eu¬ 
clide,  uh'kRd']  was  archon  of  Athens  in  403  b.c.  During 
his  archonship  the  ancient  laws  of  Solon  were  restored. 

Euclides,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  lived  about  372  b.c. 

Euclides,  a  Spartan  general,  a  brother  of  Cleomenes 
III.,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  223  b.c. 

Euclides,  (the  geometrician.)  See  Euclid  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Euclides,  (the  philosopher.)  See  Euclid  of  Meg¬ 
ara. 

Eu'cra-tes,  [Gr.  E mparr/c;  Fr.  Eucrate,  uh'kRtt', 
an  Athenian  general,  a  brother  of  Nicias,  lived  about 
420  b.c.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

Eucratide.  See  Eucratides. 

Eu-crat'i-des,  [Gr.  E inparidr/c ;  Fr.  Eucratide,  uh'- 
kRt't&i',]  a  powerful  king  of  Bactria,  reigned  probably 
between  180  and  150  B.c..  and  was  contemporary  with 
Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia.  He  waged  war  against  De¬ 
metrius,  King  of  India,  and  made  extensive  conquests  in 
the  northern  part  of  that  empire.  He  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  son. 

Euc-te'mon,  [  E vkt7/{j.uv,  ]  an  Athenian  astronomer, 
who  lived  about  432  b.c.,  was  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Meton,  the  inventor  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  He 
corrected  the  time  assigned  by  Hesiod  for  the  heliacal 
setting  of  the  Pleiades. 

Eudsemon,  u-dee'mon,  (Johannes  Andreas,)  born 
in  the  isle  of  Candia  about  1560,  came  to  Rome  in  his 
youth,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1581.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  rector  of  the  Greek  College 
in  Rome.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  Henry  Garnet,  an 
English  Jesuit,  which  was  answered  by  Isaac  Casaubon, 
and  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  libel  against  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  “Ad  Ludovicum  XIII.  Admonitio,” 
(1625.)  Died  in  1625. 

Eu-dam'i-das,  [E vda/uidac,]  a  Spartan  general,  who 
lived  between  400  and  375  b.c. 

Eudamidas,  a  king  of  Sparta,  a  son  of  Archidamus 
III.,  began  to  reign  about  330  B.c. 

Eudeme.  See  Eudemus. 

Eu-de'mus  [Gr.  E Ifirjfiog  ;  Fr.  Eud£me,  uh'dim'] 
of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flou¬ 
rished  about  330  b.c.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Aristotle,  and  rendered  important  services  as 
editor  and  commentator  of  the  works  of  his  master. 
Several  modern  critics  ascribe  to  Eudemus  certain 
works  which  others  suppose  to  have  been  written  by 
Aristotle  himself.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of 
Geometry  and  Astronomy,”  which  is  not  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Gr«eca ;”  Diogenhs  Laertius. 

Eudemus,  [Gr.  Eu dy/zof  ;  Fr.  Eudeme,]  a  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  obtained  command  of  the 
army  left  in  India,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
conquered  the  dominions  of  Porus,  whom  he  killed  by 
insidious  means.  He  joined  Eumenes  in  a  war  against 
Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  about  3 16  b.c. 

Eudemus,  a  celebrated  Greek  anatomist,  who  lived 
probably  in  the  third  century  b.c.  According  to  Galen, 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Erasistratus. 

Eudes.  See  Eudo. 

Eu'des,  ?  [Fr.  pron.  ud,]  Count  of  Paris,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  France.  In  885  a.d.  he  ably 
defended  Paris  against  the  Normans  for  nearly  a  year. 
At  the  death  of  Charles  le  Gros,  in  888,  Eudes  was  elected 
King  of  France  by  many  of  the  nobles.  The  throne  being 
contested  by  Charles  III.,  Eudes  made  peace  by  ceding 
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to  him  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine. 
Died  in  898. 

Eudes  I.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  his  brother, 
Hugh  (Hugues)  I.,  in  1078.  He  once  attacked  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  design  to  rob  him, 
but  was  so  affected  by  his  venerable  aspect  that  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  afterwards  departed  on  a  crusade 
to  Palestine,  and  died  in  Cilicia  in  1103. 

Eudes  II.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1142.  In  1143  he  compelled 
Thibaut  of  Champagne  to  render  homage  for  the  county 
of  Troyes  and  other  fiefs.  Died  in  1162,  and  left  the 
duchy  to  Hugues  III. 

Eudes  III.,  grandson  of  Eudes  II.,  became  Duke  of 
Burgundy  in  1 190.  He  refused  the  chief  command  of  the 
crusaders  in  1201,  and  remained  at  home.  In  1214  he 
commanded  a  wing  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines.  Died  in  1218.  His  son,  Hugh  IV.,  was  his  heir. 

Eudes  IV.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
II.,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Hugh  V.,  in  1315.  He 
married  in  1318  the  daughter  of  Philip,  King  of  France. 
In  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  he  was  a  powerful  sup¬ 
port  to  the  throne  of  Charles  the  Fair,  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  of  Philip  of  Valois,  who  married  Eudes’s 
sister.  Died  in  1350. 

Eudes,  Count  of  Champagne,  was  an  ambitious  and 
warlike  baron,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories 
of  the  kingdom.  In  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master 
of  Lorraine,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1037. 

Eudes,  ud,  (Jean,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Ry,  near 
Argentan,  in  1601,  was  a  brother  of  Mezeray  the  historian. 
About  1645  he  founded  for  the  promotion  of  missions 
a  new  community  called  Eudistes,  which  was  dissolved 
at  the  Revolution.  He  wrote  several  devotional  works. 
Died  in  1680. 

Eudes  de  M4zeray.  See  Mezeray. 

Eu'do  [  Fr.  Eudon,  uh'd^N'  ]  or  Eudes,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  Vasconie,  (Gascony,)  born  in  665  A.D., 
succeeded  his  father  Boggison  about  681.  He  added  to 
his  dominions  large  tracts  obtained  by  conquest  from  the 
Kings  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria.  In  720  a  large  army 
of  Saracens  invaded  his  dominions,  and  were  signally 
defeated  near  Toulouse,  the  capital  of  Eudo.  About  732 
Aquitaine  was  invaded  by  Abderrahman  the  Saracen,  who 
defeated  Eudo.  The  latter  then  solicited  the  aid  of  his 
former  enemy,  Charles  Martel,  who  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Poitiers.  Died  in  735  a.d. 

Eudocia,  u-do'she-a,  [Gr.  E vdoida;  Fr.  Eudocie, 
uh'do'se',]  sometimes  called  Eudoxia,  a  Roman  em¬ 
press,  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  the  wife 
of  Theodosius  II.,  was  born  at  Athens  about  394  a.d., 
and  was  called  Athenais  before  her  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  She  was  married  in  421  A.D.  Theodosius  be¬ 
came  jealous,  and  banished  her  in  449  to  Palestine,  where 
she  died  in  460  or  461.  She  wrote  several  poems,  among 
which  was  a  Paraphrase  of  the  first  Eight  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

See  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Eudocia.  See  Eudoxia. 

Eudocie.  See  Eudocia. 

Eudokia.  See  Eudocia. 

Eudon.  See  Eudo. 

Eu-do'rus,  [Gr.  E vdupoc ;  Fr.  Eudore,  uh'doR',]  a 
Greek  philosopher,  who  lived  probably  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  was  a  commentator  on  Aristotle’s  “Meta¬ 
physics.” 

Eudoxe.  See  Eudoxus. 

Eudoxia.  See  Eudocia. 

Eu-dox'I-a,  [Gr.  Evdokia;  Fr.  Eudoxie,  uh'dok'se',] 
sometimes  called  Eudocia,  Empress  of  the  East,  was  of 
French  origin,  and  was  married  to  Arcadius  in  395  a.d. 
She  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over  that  feeble 
prince,  and  procured  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Her  son  reigned  as  Theodosius  II. 
She  died  in  404. 

Eudoxia  or  Eudocia,  a  Roman  empress,  daughter 
of  Theodosius  II.  and  Eudocia,  noticed  above,  became 
the  wife  of  Valentinian  III.  Petronius  Maximus,  having 
assassinated  the  emperor  and  usurped  the  throne,  (455 
a.d.,)  compelled  Eudoxia  to  be  his  wife.  She  avenged 


herself  by  inviting  Genseric  the  Vandal,  who  sacked  Rome 
and  carried  her  to  Africa. 

See  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roma* 
Empire.” 

Eudoxia  or  Eudocia  was  the  wife  of  Constantine 
Ducas,  who  became  Emperor  of  Constantinople  in  1059. 
He  died  in  1067,  leaving  three  minor  sons,  Constantine, 
Michael,  and  Andronicus,  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
mother.  She  married  Romanus  Diogenes  in  1068,  and 
three  years  later  was  forced  to  resign  the  royal  power 
to  her  son  Michael.  She  was  the  author  of  a  learned 
work,  entitled  “  Ionia,”  on  the  genealogy  and  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  gods,  heroes,  and  heroines. 

Eudoxie.  See  Eudoxia. 

Eu-doxT-us,  a  native  of  Armenia.  He  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Arius  in  their  full  extent,  and  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Antioch  about  356,  and  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  360.  Died  in  370. 

Eudoxius,  surnamed  Heros,  or  the  Hero,  a  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  about  the  fifth  centory. 

Eu-dox'us,  [Gr.  EMofrg ;  Fr.  Eudoxe,  uh'doks',]  a 
celebrated  Greek  astronomer,  born  at  Cnidus,  in  Caria, 
lived  about  370  B.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Archytas,  and 
a  friend  or  disciple  of  Plato.  He  opened  a  school  in 
Athens,  which  was  very  flourishing.  Pliny  informs  us 
that  he  approximately  determined  the  length  of  the  year 
at  365 i  days.  Eudoxus  is  also  said  to  have  originated  the 
doctrine  of  the  concentric  solid  crystalline  spheres,  by 
which  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
were  explained.  Cicero  thought  him  the  greatest  astrono¬ 
mer  that  had  ever  lived.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

See  Delambre,  “Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  ancienne.” 

Eudoxus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  com 
edy,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  B.c. 

Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  a  Greek  navigator,  who  lived 
about  130  B.C.,  and  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  on 
an  exploring  or  trading  expedition  to  India,  from  which 
he  returned  with  success.  It  is  supposed  he  afterwards 
attempted  to  reach  India  by  sailing  round  Africa,  but 
that  he  failed  in  that  enterprise.  He  made  no  important 
discoveries. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca;”  Boehmer,  “Dissertatio 
de  Eudoxo,”  1715;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Eu-ga-le'nus,  (Severin,  )  a  Dutch  physician,  born 
at  Dokkum,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,”  (1588,) 
which  was  often  reprinted. 

Eu'ga-mon,  [E vyafzuv,]  a  Greek  epic  poet  of  Cyrene, 
lived  probably  about  560  b.c.  He  wrote  a  poem  called 
“  Telegonia,”  which  was  designed  as  a  continuation  of 
the  “  Odyssey :”  it  is  not  extant. 

Eugen,  the  German  of  Eugenius  and  Eugene,  which 
see. 

Eug&ne,  the  French  of  Eugenius,  which  see. 

Eu-gene',  [Fr.  Eugene,  uh'zhln';  Ger.  Eugen, 
oi-gan',]  Prince,  (or,  more  fully,  Franqois  Eugene  de 
Savoy — deh  si'vwl',)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gene¬ 
rals  of  modern  times,  born  in  Paris  in  1663,  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  father  was  Eugene  Maurice, 
Count  de  Soissons,  and  his  mother  Olympia  Mancini,  a 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  but,  disliking  the  study  of  theology,  he  applied 
to  Louis  XIV.  for  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which 
was  refused.  Deeply  resenting  this  refusal,  he  offered 
his  services,  in  1683,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  whom 
he  was  so  rapidlj  promoted  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
that  he  was  general-major  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in 
1688.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Impe¬ 
rial  army  in  Piedmont,  where  he  gained  advantages  over 
the  French,  and  received  the  commission  of  field-marshal. 

About  1694  he  rejected  the  offer  of  a  marshal’s  baton, 
with  a  large  pension,  which  Louis  XIV.  proposed  to  him 
as  an  inducement  to  return  to  the  French  service.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Hungary,  and 
in  1697  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Zenta, 
The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  soon  called  him  to 
a  more  arduous  and  brilliant  career.  In  1701  he  com¬ 
manded  in  Italy,  where  he  outgeneralled  the  able  French 
marshal  Catinat,  and,  by  an  act  of  successful  audacity, 
surprised  Villeroi  in  Cremona  and  made  him  a  prisonei. 
Vend6me,  having  taken  the  command,  proved  himself 
a  more  equal  match  for  Eugene,  who  at  the  indecisive 
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battle  of  Luzara,  in  1702,  lost  the  best  part  of  his  army. 
At  the  end  of  this  campaign  he  was  made  president  of 
the  council  of  war  in  Vienna.  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  being  associated  in  the  command  of  the 
allies,  their  congenial  qualities  and  hearty  co-operation 
contributed  greatly  to  their  success.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  1704,  they  defeated  the  French  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Blenheim.  To  check  the  victorious  French 
army,  he  was  again  sent  to  Italy  in  1 705,  and,  engaging 
with  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  was  wounded  and  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Cassano.  But  in  1706  he  gained  a  coir- 
plete  victory  at  Turin,  and  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy. 
He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1707,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause.  Appointed  to  command  the  Imperial 
army  in  Flanders,  he  co-operated  with  Marlborough  in 
the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  (1708,)  and  in  the  great  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  (1709,)  which  the  allies  claimed  as  a  vic¬ 
tory,  although  they  lost  25,000  men.  Eugene,  who  advised 
the  attack  against  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  was 
censured  for  temerity  in  this  affair. 

In  1712  he  performed  a  diplomatic  mission  to  London, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  defection  of  the 
English  from  the  alliance  against  France,  or  in  restoring 
Marlborough  to  the  command  from  which  he  had  just 
been  dismissed.  He  returned  to  the  army  in  Flanders 
in  1712,  and,  having  made  another  campaign  with  little 
success,  began  to  think  of  peace.  In  March,  1714,  he 
signed  with  Marshal  Villars  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Rastadt. 
In  1716  and  1717  he  gained  great  victories  at  Peter- 
waradin  and  Belgrade  over  the  Turks,  who  were  vastly 
superior  in  number.  After  the  end  of  this  war  he  was 
employed  many  years  in  civil  affairs,  and  was  treated  with 
great  honour  and  confidence  by  Charles  VI.  of  Germany. 
He  died,  having  never  been  married,  in  1736.  He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest  general  of  his  time, 
though  he  made  no  remarkable  improvements  in  the  art 
of  war.  His  success  was  due  not  so  much  to  skill  in 
strategy  as  to  his  audacity  and  decision,  the  admirable 
rapidity  of  his  coup-d'eeil ,  and  his  promptitude  to  perceive 
and  rectify  his  errors. 

See  John  Campbell,  “  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  2  vols.,  1736;  “  Histoire  du  Prince 
Eugene,”  by  Mauvillon,  5  vols.,  1740;  Dumont  et  Rousset, 
‘‘Histoire  militaire  du  Prince  Eugene,”  1729-43;  Ferrari,  “De 
Rebus  gestis  Eugenii,”  1747;  Prince  de  Ligne,  “Vie  du  Prince 
Eugene,”  1809;  Major-General  J.  Mitchell,  “Biographies  of 
Eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centuries,”  1865;  F.  von  Kaus- 
ler,  “Leben  des  Prinzen  Eugen  von  Savoyen,”  2  vols.,  1838-39. 

Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  See  Beauharnais. 

Eu-gen'i-cus,  an  eloquent  Greek  theologian,  became 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus  in  1436  a.d.  He  opposed  the 
union  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church,  with  great 
eloquence  and  vehemence,  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
(1438.)  Died  in  1447. 

Eugenie,  uh'zh&'ne',  (or,  more  fully,  Eugenie  Marie 
de  Montijo  —  deh  mdN'te'zho',)  Empress  of  France, 
a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Montijo,  a  Spanish  grandee, 
was  born  at  Granada,  Spain,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1826. 
Her  mother,  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  was  of  Scot¬ 
tish  extraction.  Eugenie  received  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Teba,  and  was  educated  in  France  and  England.  In 
1851  she  appeared  at  the  festivals  of  L’Elys^e,  Paris, 
where  her  beauty  and  graces  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  January,  1853. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Franco-German  war  she 
was  appointed  regent,  (July  27,  1870,)  and  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  empire  fled  to  England  and  took  up  her  resi 
dence  at  Chiselhurst. 

Eu-ge'nI-us,  a  Greek  physician,  mentioned  by  Gaien, 
lived  probably  about  the  first  century. 

Eugenius,  a  Gaul,  who  was  noted  for  his  rhetorical 
talents,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  about  392  a.d.  He 
was  defeated  by  Theodosius  and  put  to  death  in  394. 

Eugenius  [Fr.  Eug£ne,  uh'zhin';  Ger.  Eugen,  oi- 
gan']  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope  in  654  as 
successor  to  Martin  I.,  who  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  Died  in  658. 

Eugenius  II.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  elected  pope  in 
824  a.d.  in  place  of  Pascal  I.  He  held  a  council  at  Rome 
in  826  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  This  council 
issued  an  injunction  that  the  believers  should  learn  to 
read  and  write.  He  died  in  827,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Valentinus. 


Eugenius  III.,  (Bernard  of  Pisa,)  elected  pope  in 
n45>  as  successor  to  Lucius  II.,  was  a  native  of  Pisa, 
and  a  disciple  of  Saint  Bernard.  At  this  period  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  excited  by  the  preaching  of 
Arnaldo  da  Brescia,  were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the 
papal  power.  The  pope,  therefore,  retired  to  Viterbo,  and 
then  to  France,  where  he  favoured  the  second  crusade 
by  the  offer  of  indulgences.  He  returned  to  Rome  about 
1152,  and  died  in  1153.  Anastasius  IV.  succeeded  him. 

Eugenius  IV.,  (Gabriele  Condolmero, )  born  at 
Venice  about  1383,  was  chosen  pope  in  1431.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  Council  of  Bale, 
which  had  been  convoked  by  the  late  pope,  Martin  V., 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  which  refused  to 
own  his  supremacy.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
dissolve  this  council,  he  ordered  them  to  transfer  their 
sessions  to  Ferrara.  They  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  the  council  in  sixty  days ;  and  he  answered  by  a 
bull  declaring  the  council  dissolved,  and  calling  another 
at  Ferrara  in  1437*  The  council  then  deposed  the  pope 
for  contumacy,  (1438,)  and  elected  in  his  stead  Amadeus 
of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Eugenius, 
however,  persisted  in  his  course,  and  anathematized  the 
bishops  who  remained  at  Bale.  Thus  a  great  schism  in 
the  Church  was  produced,  which  continued  until  the 
death  of  Eugenius.  A  formal  but  insincere  convention 
was  signed  in  1439  by  Eugenius  and  John  Palaeologus 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  He 
waged  war  against  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  King  of 
Aragon,  and  instigated  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
to  violate  their  treaty  with  the  Turks.  He  died  in  1447, 
when  Nicholas  V.  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  Felix 
V.  resigned. 

See  Platina,  “  Vitae  Pontificum  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Hi&- 
toire  des  souverains  Pontifes ;”  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap,  lxvi, 

Eugenius,  Saint,  [Fr.  SAiNT-EuGfcNEjsiN'tuh'zh&n'; 
Ger.  Sankt  Eugen,  siinkt  oi-gan',]  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Carthage  about  480  A.D.,  when  the  church  was  divided 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  favoured  by  the  Vandal  king  Huneric.  A  few  years 
later  the  Arians  persecuted  their  opponents,  and  exiled 
Eugenius.  He  wrote  an  “Exposition  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  505  a.d. 

Eu-ge'nI-us  or  Eu-ge'ni-os  Bul-ga'ris,  a  Greek 
prelate,  born  at  Corfii  in  1716.  He  taught  philosophy 
at  Corfu,  Yanina,  and  Constantinople.  His  reputation 
having  spread  to  the  court  of  Russia,  the  empress  Cath¬ 
erine,  in  1775,  made  him  Archbishop  of  Slavonia  and 
Cherson.  His  writings,  which  are  in  Greek,  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  revival  of  learning  and  science  in 
Greece.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  Logic,”  (1766,) 
and  a  poetical  Greek  version  of  Virgil,  (1786-94.)  It 
is  stated  that  his  scientific  works  are  written  in  ancient 
Greek,  and  the  others  in  modern.  Died  in  1806. 

Eu'ge-on  of  Samos,  an  ancient  Greek  historian,  lived 
about  500  B.C. 

Euhemerus.  See  Evemerus. 

Euklides.  See  Euclid  and  Euclides. 

Eu-la'H-a,  [Fr.  Eulalie,  uh'13'le',]  Saint,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  martyr,’  bom  at  Merida,  in  Spain,  about  290  A.D. 
She  perished  at  the  stake  under  the  reign  of  Maximian, 
aged  about  fourteen. 

See  Tillemont,  “M^moires  eccl^siastiques.” 

Eulenberg,  oi'len-b§RG,  (Hermann,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Miiiheim,  July  20,  1814.  He  studied  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  published  works  on  cretinism, 
(1857,)  state  medicine,  hygiene,  etc. 

Eulenburg,  oi'len-booRG,  (Albert,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Berlin,  August  10,  1840.  He  studied  at 
Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Greifswalde,  and  in  1874  was  called  to 
a  professorship  at  the  last-named  university.  In  1882 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to 
nervous  diseases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  . 

Eulenapiegel,  oi'fen-spee'Gel,  (Till,)  also  called  in 
English  Tyll  Owlglass,  and  in  Latin  Ty'lus  Sax- 
on'icus,  a  half-mythical  German  jester,  who  was  born 
at  Kneitlingen,  near  Schoppenstadt,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  1350.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  famous 
chap-book,  once  very  popular  with  the  peasantry  of  many 
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nations,  and  containing  many  ludicrous  stories.  This 
book  was  probably  written  by  Thomas  Murner,  (q.  v.) 

Euler,  yoo'ler,  [Ger.  pron.  oi'ler,]  (Christoph,)  a 
son  of  Leonard,  born  in  1743,  became  a  major  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  cultivated  astronomy  with  success. 
He  was  selected  with  others  by  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769. 

Euler,  (Johann  Albrecht,)  the  eldest  son  of  Leonard 
Euler,  born  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1734,  inherited  a  good 
share  of  his  father’s  talents  for  mathematics.  Having 
resided  some  years  in  Berlin,  he  returned  to  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  about  1766,  and  obtained  a  chair  of  philosophy. 
Pie  afterwards  served  as  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  councillor  of  state.  In  1762  he  shared  with 
Clairaut  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg  on  the  theory  of  comets.  Pie  assisted  his 
father  in  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  which 
obtained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1770.  He 
wrote  many  other  treatises  on  astronomy,  optics,  and 
physics.  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1800. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Euler,  (Karl,)  second  son  of  the  great  geometer, 
born  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1740,  graduated  at  Halle. 
Returning  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1766,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  court  and  to  the  Imperial  Academy.  He 
gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Paris  in 
1760  for  a  treatise  on  the  Mean  Velocity  of  the  Planets, 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Euler,  (Leonard,)  a  celebrated  Swiss  geometer,  born 
at  Bale  on  the  15th  of  April,  1707,  was  the  pupil  of  John 
Bernoulli  in  his  native  city.  About  1727  he  accompanied 
Nicholas  and  Daniel  Bernoulli  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
whither  they  had  been  invited  to  teach  in  the  new  Acad¬ 
emy,  in  which  he  obtained  a  place  as  assistant  professor. 
In  1733  he  succeeded  Daniel  as  professor  of  mathematics. 
Here  he  composed  an  immense  number  of  memoirs, 
which  display  a  profound,  inventive  genius  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fecundity  of  mind.  It  is  stated  that  he  wrote 
more  than  half  of  the  forty-six  volumes  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg  from  1727  to  1783.  From 
1741  to  1766  he  lived  in  Berlin,  having  been  invited  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  which  he  enriched  with  his  writings.  In  1755 
he  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  which  awarded  him  several  prizes.  Returning 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  he  published,  in  French,  his  popular 
work  on  physical  philosophy,  “Letters  to  a  German 
Princess,”  (1768.)  He  greatly  improved  the  integral 
calculus,  the  indeterminate  analysis,  and  the  science  of 
mechanics  by  analysis,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  “  Mechanics  ;  or  the  Science  of 
Motion  analytically  explained,”  (“  Mechanica ;  sive  Mo- 
tus  Scientia  analytice  exposita,”  2  vols.,  1736,)  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Analysis  of  Infinites,”  (“  Introductio  in 
Analysin  Infinitorum,”  1748,)  a  “Treatise  on  Naval 
Science,”  (1749,)  a  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus, 
(“ Institutions  Calculi  Integralis,”  1768,)  a  “Treatise 
on  Dioptrics,”  (1771,)  and  a  “Theory  of  the  Moon’s 
Motion,”  (1772.)  He  was  blind  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  September,  1783.  He  left 
several  sons,  who  became  eminent  in  science.  “  His 
genius,”  says  Condorcet,  “was  equally  capable  of  the 
greatest  efforts  and  of  the  most  continuous  labour.  He 
multiplied  his  productions  marvellously,  and  yet  was 
original  in  each.  His  brain  was  always  active,  and  his 
soul  always  calm.”  Euler’s  memory  was  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  he  knew,  it  is  said,  the  “^Eneid”  by  heart 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  religious  convictions, 
and  had  family  worship  daily  in  his  own  house. 

See  Condorcet,  “Eloge  de  L.  Euler;”  Nicholas  von  Fuss, 
“Eloge  de  L.  Euler;”  “  Nouvelle  Biog>-aphie  G^n4rale,”  article 
“Euler.” 

Eumathius  or  Eumathe.  See  Eustathius. 

Eumele.  See  Eumelus. 

Eu-me'lus,  [Gr.  Evfxrjhoc  ;  Fr.  Eumele,  uh'm&l',]  a 
son  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Greek  army  which  besieged  Troy.  His  horses  were 
distinguished  for  fleetness. 

Eumelus  [Efy^Aof]  of  Corinth,  a  very  ancient  Greek 
epic  poet,  flourished  about  750  B.c.  His  works  are  lost. 


Eumelus,  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived  probably  about 
200  A.D.  His  picture  of  Helen  was  placed  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome. 

Eumene.  See  Eumenes. 

Eu'm^-nes,  [Gr.  Evfievric ;  Fr.  Eumene,  uh-min',J  a 
favourite  officer  and  confidential  secretary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  born  at  Cardia,  in  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  about  360  b.c.  He  attended  Alexander  in  his 
expedition  against  Persia  about  330  b.c.,  commanded  a 
division  of  the  army,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that 
prince  for  his  bravery  and  military  talents.  When  the 
conquests  of  their  departed  chief  were  divided  among 
the  Macedonian  generals,  Eumenes  received  Cappado¬ 
cia,  Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia.  He  was  an  ally  of  Per* 
diccas  in  the  war  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Craterus  in  the  year  321. 
In  this  action  Craterus  was  killed.  After  tne  death 
of  Perdiccas  (321)  Antipater  and  Antigonus  combined 
against  Eumenes,  who  defended  himself  for  several 
years.  The  Macedonians  were  jealous  of  Eumenes  be¬ 
cause  he  was  an  alien.  At  length,  by  means  of  treachery, 
Antigonus  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death  in 
317  or  316  b.c.  He  was  one  of  the  few  among  Alexan¬ 
der’s  officers  who  continued  loyal  to  the  royal  family. 

See  “  Life  of  Eumenes,”  in  Plutarch,  who  compares  him  with 
Sertorius;  Cornelius  Nepos,  “ Eumenes ;”  Arrian,  “Anabasis;” 
B.  Geer,  “Specimen  historicum  de  Eumene  Cardiano,”  1818? 
Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece.” 

Eumenes  [Fr.  Eum^neJ  I.,  King  or  Governor  of 
Pergamus.  He  began  to  reign  about  262  b.c.,  defeated 
Antiochus  Soter  near  Sardis,  and  died  about  240  b.c. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Attalus  I. 

Eumenes  II.,  King  of  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Attalus  I., 
began  to  reign  in  197  B.C.  He  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Antiochus  the 
Great  about  190,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  addition  to 
his  kingdom  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia.  By  his 
political  sagacity  he  greatly  increased  the  importance 
of  his  kingdom,  which  prospered  in  a  long  peace.  He 
patronized  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  founded  at  Per¬ 
gamus  a  celebrated  library,  which  became  a  rival  to  that 
of  Alexandria.  He  died  about  159  b.c. 

See  P ilybius,  “  History;”  Appian,  “Syriaca;”  Livy,  “History 
of  Rome.” 

Eu-men'I-des  [  Gr.  E i/xevidrjc  ;  Ger.  Eumeniden, 
oi'meh-nee'den]  or  E-rin'ny-es,  often  called,  in  Latin, 
Fu'ri-ae  and  Di'rae,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Furies,  or 
goddesses  who  punished  crimes  in  this  world  and  after 
death,  and  pursued  the  guilty  with  burning  torches. 
Some  writers  limit  the  number  of  Furies  to  three, 
namely,  Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  Megaera. 

Eu-me'nl-us,  a  Latin  grammarian  and  rhetorician, 
born  at  Autun  about  260  a.d.  He  taught  rhetoric  in 
Rome,  and  then  in  Autun.  Four  of  his  discourses  are 
extant,  one  of  which  is  a  panegyric  on  Constantine, 
spoken  in  his  presence. 

Eumolpe.  See  Eumolpus. 

Eu-mol'pus,  [Gr.  Eb/coXiroc ;  Fr.  Eumolpe,  uh'- 
molp',]  a  Thracian,  who  was  regarded  as  a  priestly  bard 
and  founder  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  was  called  a 
son  of  Neptune  and  Chione.  According  to  one  tradi 
tion,  he  fought  for  the  people  of  Eleusis  against  the 
Athenians,  and  was  killed  in  battle. 

Eunape.  See  Eunapius. 

Eu-na'pl-us,  [Gr.  Evvamoc ;  Fr.  Eunape,  uh'nfp',1  a 
heathen  Sophist  and  physician,  born  at  Sardis,  in  Lyaia, 
about  347  a.d.  He  lived  at  Athens,  was  a  Neoplatonist, 
and  a  violent  opponent  of  Christianity.  He  wrote,  in 
Greek,  a  work  entitled  “  Lives  of  Philosophers  and  So¬ 
phists,”  which  is  extant.  “  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
literary  and  philosophic  history,”  says  Boissonade,  “as 
without  it  there  would  be  an  immense  void  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Eclecticism.”  He  left  a  continuation  of  Dexippus’s 
history  from  270  to  404  A.D.,  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Eu-nl'cus,  [Ef’vocof,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.c. 

Eunome.  See  Eunomus. 

Eu-no'mI-us,  [Gr.  E vvdfuoc,]  the  founder  of  an  Arian 
sect  called  Eunomians,  was  born  at  Dacora,  in  Cap- 
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padocia,  and  was  a  man  of  superior  talents.  About  360 
a.d.,  Eudoxius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ordained  him  Bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  but  afterwards  deposed  him  for  heresy.  He 
was  an  ultra-Arian,  and  opposed  the  worship  of  martyrs 
and  relics.  He  was  several  times  banished  by  successive 
emperors,  and  suffered  persecution  with  firmness  and 
constancy.  His  writings  are  nearly  all  lost,  except  a 
“  Confession  of  Faith.”  Saint  Basil,  and  Saint  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  wrote  books  to  refute  his  doctrines.  Died  in  394  a.d. 

See  Ritthr,  “History  of  Christian  Philosophy.” 

Eu'no-mus,  [Gr.  Etivofaog;  Fr.  Eunome,  uh'nom',1 
one  of  the  early  kings  of  Sparta,  supposed  to  have  lived 
nine  hundred  years  or  more  b.c.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  was  the  father  of  Lycurgus.  Simonides  calls 
him  a  brother  of  Lycurgus. 

Eu'nus,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  servile  war  which  broke  out  in  Sicily  in 
135  B.C.  He  defeated  several  Roman  armies  in  succes¬ 
sion,  but  was  captured  about  133  b.c.,  and  died  in  prison 
soon  afterwards. 

Euphante.  See  Euphantus. 

Eu-phan'tus  [Gr.  Eixpavro?;  Fr.  Euphante,  uh'- 
flnt']  of  Olynthus,  a  Greek  poet  and  Pythagorean  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  wrote  about  330  b.c.  He  was  a  preceptor 
of  Antigonus  I.  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
work,  IlepZ  BaaiXeia^,  (“  On  Royalty,”)  which  was  highly 
commended.  He  composed  also  numerous  tragedies. 

Eu-phe'mI-a,  (Flavia  tElia  Marcia,)  an  empress 
of  the  East,  was  originally  a  slave  named  Lupicina,  and 
was  married  to  a  Thracian  of  obscure  condition,  who  in 
518  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople  as  Justin  I. 

Euphorbe.  See  Euphorbus. 

Eu-phor'bus,  [Gr.  E v(f>op6os ;  Fr.  Euphorbe,  uh'- 
foRb',]  a  brave  Trojan  warrior,  killed  by  Menelaus.  Py¬ 
thagoras  professed  that  his  soul  was  the  same  which  had 
animated  Euphorbus. 

Euphorbus,  a  physician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  brother  of  Antonius  Musa.  He 
was  employed  professionally  by  King  Juba,  who  in  honour 
of  him  named  a  certain  plant  Euphorbia,  which  is  still 
the  name  of  a  numerous  genus. 

Eu-pho'rl-on,  [E vfopiwv,]  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens, 
was  the  son  of  Aeschylus.  He  is  said  to  have  gained 
the  prize  four  times  with  his  father’s  posthumous  trage¬ 
dies.  He  wrote  several  of  his  own,  one  of  which  was 
crowned  in  competition  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

Euphorion,  an  eminent  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
born  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  about  275  b.c.  He  lived 
some  years  at  Athens,  and  became  librarian  to  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  about  220  B.c.  He  wrote  epic  poems 
entitled  “  Hesiodos,”  “Mopsopia,”  and  “Chiliades,” 
(Xol aider;)  also  several  epigrams.  His  poems  were  very 
popular  among  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  but 
his  style  was  censured  by  Cicero  and  others  as  affect¬ 
edly  obscure.  He  was  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise 
on  grammar,  and  of  other  prose  works.  Only  small 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  extant. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Gr^ecis;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca 
Grseca;”  A.  Meinekk,  “Dissertatio  de  Euphorionis  Vita  et  Scrip- 
tis,”  1823. 

Euphorion,  a  Greek  statuary,  whose  works  were  not 
extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned. 

Euphrgeus,  u-free'us,  or  Eu-phra'te§,  [Gr.  Et ><ppatos 
or  EixppaTiie,]  a  native  of  Oreus,  in  Eubcea,  was  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Plato,  and  became  a  favourite  of  Perdiccas,  King 
of  Macedonia.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  he  returned 
to  Oreus  and  opposed  the  party  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Eu-phra'nor,  [E v<j>pavup,]  a  celebrated  Greek  paintei 
and  sculptor,  born  in  Corinth,  flourished  between  365  and 
325  b.c.  He  was  pupil  of  Ariston,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Apelles  and  Praxiteles.  It  appears  that  he  worked 
in  Athens,  as  Pliny  ranks  him  among  Athenian  artists. 
He  was  the  first  artist  who  represented  heroes  with 
proper  dignity.  He  painted  in  encaustic  and  worked  in 
marble  and  bronze,  and  was  equally  successful  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture.  Pliny  and  Plutarch  highly  applaud  his 
productions.  Among  his  master-pieces  in  painting  are 
“  The  Twelve  Gods,”  “  The  Battle  of  Man  tinea,”  and  the 
**  Feigned  Insanity  of  Ulysses ;”  and  in  sculpture,  a  statue 
of  Paris,  and  colossal  statues  of  “Valor”  and  “Greece.” 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History.” 


Euphrate.  See  Euphrates. 

Euphrates.  See  Euphr/eus. 

Eu-phra'tes,  [Gr.  E v<ppaTr/c  ;  Fr.  Euphrate,  uh'- 
fRtt',J  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  in  the  second  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Syria  or  Egypt,  and  a  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  who 
eulogizes  his  virtues  and  talents,  (Epist.  i.  10.) 

Euphrates,  a  heretic,  who,  in  the  second  century, 
founded  the  sect  of  Ophites. 

Eu'phron,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  com¬ 
edy,  lived  about  300  b.c. 

Eu-phros'y-ne,  [Gr.  EvQpoovvT],]  one  of  the  Three* 
Graces,  (in  Greek,  “  Charites,”)  supposed  to  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Venus.  The  Greeks  personified  in  her  the 
genius  of  Mirth  or  Joy.  (See  Charites.) 

Euphrosyne,  an  empress,  was  the  wife  of  Alexis  III., 
who  in  1195  obtained  the  throne  of  Constantinople  by  a 
conspiracy  of  which  she  was  a  chief  instigator.  By  her 
courage  and  talents  she  acquired  a  nearly  absolute  ascen¬ 
dency  over  Alexis,  but  exposed  herself  to  public  contempt 
by  her  immoral  excesses.  She  died  in  exile  about  1215. 

Eu'po-lis,  [Elnokis,  ]  an  excellent  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  was  born  about  446  b.c.,  and 
was  a  rival  of  Aristophanes.  Several  of  his  plays  ob¬ 
tained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  is  ranked  by 
Horace  with  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes,  (see  Satires, 
book  i.  iv.  1,)  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  he  sur¬ 
passed  Aristophanes  in  the  graces  of  diction.  He  often 
chose  political  subjects,  and  severely  satirized  the  per¬ 
sons  and  conduct  of  eminent  men  then  living.  Only 
small  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  410  B.c.  According  to  one  account, 
he  was  killed  in  a  naval  action. 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici ;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca 
Graeca ;”  Suidas,  “  Eupolis  ;”  C.  W.  Lucas,  “Cratinus  et  Eupolis,” 
Bonn,  1826;  Stbvenart,  “Etude  sur  le  Poete  Eupolis,”  1850. 

Eupompe.  See  Eupompus. 

Eu-pom'pus  [Gr.  Efinopnoc  ;  Fr.  Eupompe,  uh'p^Mp'] 
of  Sicyon,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  a  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis,  lived  about  350-370  b.c.,  and  was  the  master 
of  Pamphilus.  He  is  called  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
the  Sicyonian.  In  answer  to  the  young  sculptor  Lysippus, 
who  consulted  him  on  the  choice  of  a  model,  he  said, 
“  Follow  nature.” 

Eu'ric  [Lat.  Euri'cus]  orEv'a-ric,  [Lat.EvARi'cus,j 
an  able  and  warlike  king  of  the  Visigoths,  began  to  reign 
in  466  a.d.  He  enlarged  his  dominions  by  conquest 
until  they  extended  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees  anc 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  ocean.  His  alliance  was  courtec 
by  Franks,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  other  nations.  Diea 
in  484. 

See  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Euripide.  See  Euripides. 

Eu-ripT-des,  [Gr.  E vpcmdrjc  ;  Fr.  Euripide,  uh're'- 
p£d',]  one  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  was 
born  at  Salamis  in  480  b.c.  According  to  a  popular  tra¬ 
dition,  he  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
His  parents,  Mnesarchus  and  Clito,  were  Athenians  who 
sought  refuge  at  Salamis  from  the  Persian  invaders. 
He  studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  and  philosophy  or 
physics  under  Anaxagoras.  About  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  produced  his  “  Peliades,”  the  first  of  his  dramas 
which  was  performed.  He  maintained  an  animated 
rivalry  with  Sophocles,  (who  was  his  senior,)  and  gained 
the  first  prize  in  several  dramatic  contests.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Socrates,  who,  it  is  said,  seldom  went  to  the 
theatre  except  when  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  were 
performed.  Euripides  composed  seventy-five  —  or,  as 
some  say,  ninety-two  —  tragedies,  of  which  eighteen 
are  still  extant.  Among  his  most  admired  works  are 
“Hecuba,”  “Ion,”  “Alcestis,”  “Medea,”  “Helena,” 
“Iphigenia  in  Aulis,”  “  Hippolytus,”  and  “Bacchae.” 
His  other  extant  dramas  are  “  Heraclidae,”  “The  Sup¬ 
pliants,”  (“ Supplices,”)  “Hercules  Furens,”  “Orestes,” 
“Troades,”  “Electra,”  “Andromache,”  “  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,”  “  Rhesus,”  and  “  Phoenissae.”  His  style  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  harmony.  Cicero 
and  Milton  were  great  admirers  of  Euripides,  and  Aris¬ 
totle  calls  him  “the  most  tragic  of  poets.”  “  When  we 
look  only  at  the  highest  excellences  of  Euripides,”  says 
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Hallam,  “there  is  perhaps  a  depth  of  pathos  and  an 
intensity  of  dramatic  effect  which  Racine  himself  has 
not  attained.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu¬ 
rope.”)  About  the  year  408  he  retired  from  Athens, 
where  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  faction  was  arrayed 
against  him,  and  found  repose  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
King  of  Macedon,  who  treated  him  with  much  favour. 
According  to  a  prevalent  but  doubtful  tradition,  he  was 
killed  by  a  pack  of  hounds  in  406  B.c. 

See  C.  Hassec,  “De  Euripide  Poeta,”  1833;  Jodrell,  “Illus¬ 
trations  of  Euripides,”  3  vols.,  1781 ;  F.  Jacobs,  “Animadversionesin 
Euripidis  Tragoedias,”  1790;  Zirndorfer,  “De  Chronologia  Fabu- 
larum  Euripidearum,”  Marburg,  1839;  Hartung,  “  Euripides  Resti- 
tutus,”  2  vols.,  1844 ;  Fabricius,“  Bibliotheca  Graeca Bouterwek, 
“De  Philosophia  Euripidis,”  1819;  J.  Lapaume,  “De Euripidis  Vita 
et  Fabulis  Dissertatio,”  1848;  Reuter,  “Dissertatio  de  ASschylo, 
Sophocle  et  Euripide,”  1831 ;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine” for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1838 ;  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1840. 

Eu-ro'pa,  [Gr.  Eipumj;  Fr.  Europe,  uh'rop',1  in 
classic  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  and  a  sister  of  Cadmus.  The  poets  feigned  that 
she  was  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  who  previously  assumed 
the  form  of  a  bull.  She  became  the  mother  of  Minos 
%nd  Rhadamanthus. 

Europe.  See  Europa. 

Euryale.  See  Euryalus. 

Eu-ry'a-lus,  [Gr.  E vpvalog;  Fr.  Euryale,  uh're'Sl',] 
a  son  of  Mecisteus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  one 
of  the  Epigoni,  (which  see.)  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he  was  a  com¬ 
panion  of  Diomede. 

Euryalus,  a  beautiful  young  Trojan  mentioned  by 
Virgil.  (See  “  zEneid,”  books  v.  and  ix.) 

Eu-ry-cli'das,  [E vpvK?iddac,]  an  Athenian  orator,  lived 
about  220  b.c. 

Eu-ryd'i-Qe,  [Gr.  EvpvS'iKTj,]  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  was 
bitten  by  a  serpent  as  she  flea  from  Aristaeus,  and  died. 
The  poets  feigned  that  Orpheus  descended  to  the  lower 
regions  and  persuaded  Pluto  to  restore  her  to  life  on 
condition  that  she  should  walk  behind  her  husband  and 
he  should  not  look  back  until  they  had  arrived  in  the 
upper  world.  But  Orpheus,  unable  to  resist  his  longing 
to  see  her  again,  turned  back,  and  thus  lost  her  forever. 
(See  Orpheus.) 

See  Virgil’s  “Georgies,”  book  iv.  454_5*7- 

Eurydice,  [Eipvd'iKT],]  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  King  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  mother  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
Philip,  all  of  whom  became  kings ;  the  last  was  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great  She  is  charged  with  attempting 
the  life  of  her  husband,  and  with  taking  the  life  of  her 
eldest  son,  about  365  b.c. 

Eurydice,  a  Macedonian  princess,  a  daughter  of  An¬ 
tipater,  became  the  queen  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
about  320  B.c.,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Her 
niece  Berenice  having  gained  her  husband’s  affections, 
Eurydice  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria. 

Eurydice,  sometimes  called  Ade'a,  a  daughter  of 
Amyntas  III.  of  Macedonia.  Her  mother  was  Cynane, 
a  half-sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  322  b.c. 
she  was  married  to  Arrhidaeus,  a  son  of  King  Philip. 
She  was  a  rival  competitor  for  the  regency  with  Olympias, 
by  whose  order  she  was  put  to  death,  316  B.c. 

Eu-ryl'o-ehus,  [E vpvXoxoc,]  a  Spartan  general,  who 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  the  Athenians  about 
426  B.C. 

Eu-rym'e-don,  [E vpvpeduv,]  an  Athenian  general, 
who  took  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  and  Sopho¬ 
cles  commanded  an  army  and  fleet  sent  against  Sicily  in 
425  B.c. ;  but  their  operations  were  arrested  soon  after 
their  arrival  by  a  peace  or  truce  negotiated  by  Hermo- 
crates.  In  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  Eurymedon 
commanded  an  armament  sent  against  Syracuse  in  414. 
He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  in  the  harbour  of  that 
city  in  413  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Nicias.” 

Eu'ry-phon,  [EvpvQfiv,]  an  eminent  Greek  physician 
of  Cnidos,  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
about  350  b.c.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen. 

Eurysth6e.  See  Eurystheus. 

Eurysth&ne.  See  Eurysthenes. 

Eu-rjfs'th$-ne§,  [Gr.  EvpvoOevijc  ;  Fr.  Eurysth^ne, 
uh'r£s't&n',]  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  King  of  Sparta,  had 


a  twin-brother,  Procles.  As  their  mother  refused  to  say 
which  was  the  eldest,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  decided  that 
they  should  reign  jointly.  After  their  death  the  throne 
continued  to  be  shared  between  two  kings,  one  of  whom 
was  descended  from  Eurysthenes  and  the  other  from 
Procles. 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici;”  MOller,  “The  Dorians.” 

Eu-rjfs'theus,  [Gr.  Evpvadevg;  Fr.  Eurysth£e,  uh'- 
r&s'ti',]  a  fabulous  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae,  was  a 
son  of  Sthenelus.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  that  he  might 
have  the  advantage  over  Hercules,  as  the  younger  of 
the  two  was  ordained  by  Jupiter  to  serve  the  other.  He 
was  a  severe  taskmaster,  and  imposed  on  Hercules  the 
well-known  twelve  labours.  (See  Hercules.)  He  was 
slain  by  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

Eus'den,  (Rev.  Lawrence,)  an  English  poet  and 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Spotsworth,  Yorkshire.  Having 
written  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  latter  procured  his  appointment  as 
poet-laureate  in  1718.  He  wrote  a  few  articles  for  the 
“  Spectator,”  and  some  occasional  poems,  and  was  noticed 
in  Pope’s  “Dunciad.”  Died  in  1730.  His  version  of 
Claudian’s  “  Court  of  Venus”  was  highly  praised  by 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Guardian,”  in  which  it  was 
inserted.  (See  “Guardian,”  Nos.  127  and  164.) 

Eus&be,  the  French  for  Eusebius,  which  see. 

Eu-se'bl-a,  (Aurelia,)  a  Roman  empress,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Constantius  about  353  a.d.  She  patronized 
learning,  and  is  charged  with  favouring  Arianism.  She 
died  childless  in  360. 

Eu-se'bl-us,  [Gr.  Evo£f3iog ;  Fr.  Eus£be,  uh'zib', ] 
Bishop  of  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia,  was  born  near  Edessa 
about  300  a.d.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria, 
from  which  Athanasius  was  deposed  in  341,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Emesa.  He  is  said  to  have 
favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Semi-Arians.  His  numer¬ 
ous  works  were  once  admired  for  learning  and  eloquence, 
but  are  nearly  all  lost.  Died  about  360. 

Eusebius  of  Doryl^um,  [Fr.  Eus^be  de  Doryl^e, 
uh-zib'  deh  do're'li',]  a  Greek  theologian  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  became  Bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  and  a  zealous 
opponent  of  Eutyches. 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  [Fr.  Eus£be  de  Nico- 
M£die,  uh'zib'  d$h  ne'ko'mi'de',]  an  eminent  and  am¬ 
bitious  Arian  prelate,  was  a  friend  of  Eusebius  Pamphili. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Berytus  and  of  Nicomedia.  At 
the  Council  of  Nice,  325  a.d.,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Arius,  and  was  consequently  banished ; 
but,  finding  a  powerful  patron  in  Constantia,  sister  of  the 
emperor,  he  was  restored  to  his  see.  Having  acquired 
paramount  influence  at  court,  h6  assembled  a  council  at 
Tyre  in  334,  by  which  Athanasius  was  condemned.  He 
also  procured  the  restoration  of  Arius,  and,  after  his 
death,  became  the  chief  of  the  Arian  party,  who  were 
also  called  Eusebians.  In  339  he  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Constantinople.  His  name  is  identified  with  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  Arianism,  {i.e.  the  Homoiousian  doctrine.) 
Died  in  342  a.d. 

See Tillemont,  “ M^ moires  ecctesiastiques Nbander,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Eusebius  Pam'phili,  [Fr.  Eus£be  Pamphile,  uh'¬ 
zib'  pdN'fH',]  an  eminent  writer  and  theologian,  called 
“  the  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,”  was  born  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  probably  at  Caesarea,  about  266  a.d.  He  assumed  the 
surname  Pamphili  in  memory  of  his  friend  Pamphilus 
the  Martyr.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
about  314,  and  retained  that  dignity  until  his  death.  At 
the  Council  of  Nice,  summoned  in  325  to  condemn 
Arius,  he  was  selected  by  the  emperor  Constantine  to 
deliver  the  opening  address;  but  he  objected  to  some  of 
the  terms  of  the  creed  therein  adopted.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  charged  with  favouring  Arianism,  and  actually 
used  his  influence  to  reinstate  Arius.  At  the  Council 
of  Tyre,  in  334,  he  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  censured 
Athanasius,  the  orthodox  leader,  and  was  chosen  by  his 
colleagues  to  defend  their  decision  before  the  emperor, 
who  was  his  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents 
and  of  great  learning.  His  most  important  works 
(which  are  written  in  Greek)  are  an  “  Ecclesiastical  His< 
tory”  from  the  Christian  era  to  324  A.D.,  a  “Universal 
History  or  Chronicle,”  a  “  Life  of  Constantine,”  “  Gospel 
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Preparation,”  (“  Preparatio  Evangelica,”)  and  a  work  “  On 
the  Proof  or  Demonstration  of  the  Gospel,”  ( “  De  De- 
monstratione  Evangelica.”  He  wrote  many  other  works, 
which  have  not  been  preserved.  His  History  is  written 
in  a  moderate  and  impartial  spirit,  and  is  highly  prized ; 
but  his  merit  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated.  Jerome  calls  him  the  “  Prince  of  the  Arians.” 
The  manuscript  of  his  “Universal  History”  was  found 
at  Constantinople  about  1818.  Died  about  340. 

See  Tillemont,  “Mdmoires  eccMsiastiques ;”  Cave,  “Histona 
Literaria;”  N hander,  “History  of  the  Church;”  Gibbon,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  “Biographic 
IJniverselle ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Eusebius  of  Samosata,  an  eminent  orthodox  prelate, 
so  named  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  (the  modern  Sumei- 
sat,)  on  the  Euphrates.  He  was  bishop  of  his  native 
place  in  361  A.D.,  and  perhaps  before  that  date.  Having 
been  intrusted  with  the  documents  which  proved  the 
election  of  Meletius  as  Bishop  of  Antioch,  he  firmly 
refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  Arians,  who  wished  to 
annul  the  election,  although  their  wish  was  seconded  by 
the  order  of  the  emperor.  He  was  banished  by  Valens 
about  371,  and  restored  to  his  see  in  378  a.d.  About 
379  he  was  killed  by  an  Arian  who  threw  a  stone  on 
his  head  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Eusebius,  Pope,  succeeded  Marcellus  I.  in  310  a.d., 
and  died  after  a  pontificate  of  a  few  months.  He  was  a 
Greek  by  birth. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  born  in  Sardinia  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  noted  for  his  zeal  against  Arianism. 
Soon  after  the  Council  of  Milan,  355  A.D.,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  to  Palestine  by  Constantius ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Julian,  in  361,  he  was  relieved  from  persecution.  He 
co-operated  with  Athanasius  in  the  Council  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  362.  Two  of  his  pastoral  letters  are  extant.  Died 
about  370. 

See  Ceillier,  “Histoire  des  Auteurs  sacr^s,”  etc. 

Eustace  or  Eustacke.  See  Eustasius. 

Eus'tace,  (John  Chetwode,)  an  English  writer  and 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  born  about  1765.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “An  Elegy  to  Burke,”  (179 7,)  and 
a  “Classical  Tour  through  Italy,”  (2  vols.,  1813,)  which 
was  received  with  favour,  but  is  said  to  be  inaccurate. 
The  sixth  edition  was  published  in  4  vols.,  1821.  A  sup¬ 
plement  to  this  work  was  published  by  R.  Colt  Hoare 
in  1819.  Eustace  died  at  Naples  in  1815. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1813. 

Eustache,  uh'stfsh',  (David,)  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  born  in  Dauphin^.  He  published  numerous 
sermons  and  controversial  works.  Died  about  1660. 

Eustachi  or  Eustachio.  See  Eustachius. 

Eu-sta'-ehl-us,  [It.  Eustachio,  S-oo-sta'ke-o,  or  Eu¬ 
stachi,  S-oo-sti'kee,]  (Bartolommeo,)  a  pre-eminent 
Italian  anatomist,  was  born  at  San  Severino,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona.  He  studied  medicine  in  Rome,  where  he 
also  settled  as  a  practitioner,  and  was  professor  in  the 
college  di  Sapienza  in  1562.  But,  though  patronized  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo  and  widely  celebrated  as  an  anato¬ 
mist,  he  did  not  obtain  pecuniary  success,  and  died,  as  he 
lived,  in  poverty.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  anatomist 
of  his  time ;  and  probably  no  other  anatomist,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  made  so  many  discoveries.  His  most 
important  work,  “  On  the  Controversies  of  Anatomists,” 
(“  De  Anatomicorum  Controversiis,”)  was  announced  by 
him  as  ready  for  the  press,  but  was  not  published,  and  is 
not  now  extant.  His  anatomical  plates,  about  forty  in 
number,  engraved  in  1552,  after  having  been  lost  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  were  published  in  1712,  being  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  science,  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  relic 
of  their  illustrious  author.  He  also  published  an  edition 
of  Erotianus’s  Lexicon,  and  several  treatises  collected 
with  the  title  “Opuscula  Anatomica.”  A  part  of  the 
ear  derives  from  him  the  name  of  “the  Eustachian  tube.” 
Died  in  1574. 

Eu-sta'sl-us  ( u-sta'she-us )  or  Eu-sta'chl-us,  [Fr. 
Eustace,  us'tiss',  or  Eustache,  us'ttsh',]  Abbe  of 
Luxeu,  (now  Luxeuil,)  was  bom  in  Burgundy  about  560 
A.D.  He  was  employed  by  Saint  Columbanus  as 
teacher  or  director  of  his  school  at  Luxeu.  Died  in  625. 

Eustathe.  See  Eustathius. 


Eu-sta'thl-us  [Gr.  E voradiog;  Fr.  Eustathe,  uh'- 
Stit']  of  Cappadocia,  a  Neoplatonic  philosopher,  was  a 
pupil  of  Jamblichus,  and  lived  about  350  a.d.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence. 

Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  celebrated 
as  a  commentator  on  Homer,  lived  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  about  1175,  and  after¬ 
wards  Archbishop.  His  voluminous  commentary  on 
Homer’s  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  is  an  immense  and 
valuable  store  of  ancient  erudition,  consisting  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  the  earlier  scholiasts,  as  Apion,  Porphyry, 
and  Demosthenes  of  Thrace.  It  was  first  printed  in 
I542*  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Dionysius  Peri- 
egetes,  which  is  extant,  and  one  on  Pindar,  which  has 
been  lost  Died  about  1200. 

Eustathius,  sometimes  written  Eumathius,  a  Greek 
novelist,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  His  name  appears  as  author  of  a  licentious 
work  in  Greek  called  “  The  Drama  of  Hysmine  and 
Hysminias.” 

Eustathius,  [Gr.  Evoradioc;  Fr.  Eustathe,]  Saint, 
born  at  Sida,  in  Pamphylia,  became  Bishop  of  Berea, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  He 
opposed  with  zeal  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  on  the  subject  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  A.D. 
Eusebius,  the  Arian  leader,  caused  him  to  be  deposed 
and  exiled  about  330.  His  writings  are  lost.  Died  abou1' 
337,  or,  according  to  some,  in  360  a.d. 

Eu-sta'thi-us  Ro-ma'nus,  a  celebrated  Byzan¬ 
tine  jurist,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  between 
950  and  1000  a.d. 

Eus/tis,  (James  Biddle,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  New  Orleans,  August  27,  1834.  He  served 
as  judge  advocate  in  the  Confederate  service  during 
the  civil  war,  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legis¬ 
lature,  United  States  Senator  1877-79,  professor  of 
civil  law  in  the  University  of  Louisiana  1879-84,  and 
in  the  Senate  again  1885-91.  He  was  ambassador  to 
France  1893-97,  and  died  September  9,  1899. 

Eus'tis,  (William,)  an  American  physician  and  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1753.  He 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1800. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President  Madi¬ 
son  in  1809,  resigned  in  1812,  and  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Holland  in  1814.  In  1823  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1825. 

Eustratius,  u-stra'she-us,  Bishop  of  Nice,  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  wrouT a  commentary  on  Aristotle. 

Eu-ter'pe,  [Gr.  Et>T£p7r?7,]  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  one  of  the  nine  Muses.  She  presided  over 
lyric  poetry,  and  was  represented  with  a  flute. 

Euthycrate.  See  Euthycrates. 

Eu-thyc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  EvOvKpanR ;  Fr.  Euthycrate, 
uh'te'kR&t',]  a’  Greek  sculptor,  who  lived  about  300  B.C., 
was  a  son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus.  His  works  were  more 
remarkable  for  correctness  and  severity  than  for  grace. 

Euthyd&me.  See  Euthydemus. 

Eu-thy-de'mus,  [Gr.  E vdvdrjfioc;  Fr.  Euthyd^me, 
uh'te'd&m',]  a  Greek  sophist,  whom  Xenophon  mentions 
as  an  opponent  in  argument  of  Socrates.  He  afterwards 
became  a  disciple  of  that  philosopher,  by  whose  wisdom 
he  had  been  confounded. 

Euthydemus,  an  Athenian  general,  who  had  a  high 
command  in  the  army  which  besieged  Syracuse  in 
413  B.C. 

Euthydemus,  a  powerful  king  of  Bactria,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great  about  210  B.C.  Silver 
coins  of  this  king  (with  Greek  inscriptions)  have  been 
found  at  Bokhara  and  Balk. 

Euthyme.  See  Euthymius. 

Eu-thym'I-us,  [Fr.  Euthyme,  uh't£m',]  Saint,  an 
Armenian  priest,  bom  in  377  A.D.,  lived  in  Palestine, 
built  several  monasteries,  and  converted  the  empress 

Eudocia.  Died  in  473.  .  ,  . 

Eu-thym'I-us  Zig-a-be'nus,  a  Byzantine  monk,  lived 
about  1 100.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  work  in  defence  oj 
the  orthodox  faith,  which  was  printed  in  1536* 
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Euting,  oi'tjng,  (Julius,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born 
at  Stuttgart,  July  11,  1839.  He  studied  at  Tubingen, 
Paris,  London,  and  Oxford.  In  1880  he  was  made  first 
librarian  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Strasburg. 
He  has  travelled  extensively,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  authority  on  Punic,  Phoenician,  and  Cypriote  in¬ 
scriptions. 

Eutocius,  u-to'shems,  [Gr.  F iro/ctoc,]  a  Greek  geom¬ 
eter  of  Ascalon,  in  Palestine,  lived  about  550  A.D.,  and 
was  the  pupil  of  Isidorus  the  architect.  The  only  extant 
works  of  this  author  are  Commentaries  on  Apollonius  and 
Archimedes.  His  comments  on  Archimedes’s  “Treatise 
on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder”  are  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able.  He  gives  various  modes  for  solving  the  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

Eutrope.  See  Eutropius. 

Eu-tro'pT-us,  [Fr.  Eutrope,  uh'tRop',  ]  sometimes 
called  Fla'vius  Eutro'pius,  a  Latin  historian  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  secretary  to  the  emperors  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Julian,  the  latter  of  whom  he  attended  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  wrote  an 
“  Epitome  of  Roman  History”  (“  Breviarium  Rerum  Ro- 
manorum”)  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time 
of  Valens,  which  has  been  popular  for  many  centuries 
and  extensively  used  as  a  school-book  in  modern  times. 
The  language  is  pure,  and  the  style  clear  and  simple. 
Little  is  known  of  the  author’s  life. 

See  Suidas,  “Eutropius;”  Gennadius,  “De  Viris  illnstribus;’ 
Moller,  “Disputatio  de  Eutropio,”  1685. 

Eu'tjf-ehes,  [Gr.  Eirvxvc,)  the  founder  or  head  of  a 
heretical  sect  called  Eutychians,  born  about  375  A.D., 
became  noted  for  his  piety  and  ascetic  zeal,  and  was 
superior  of  a  monastery  near  Constantinople.  In  warmly 
opposing  a  doctrine  ascribed  to  Nestorius,  he  erred  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  teaching  that  there  is  only  one 
nature  in  Christ, — that  is,  the  divine.  For  this  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  448. 
His  opinion,  however,  was  adopted  by  the  empress  Eu- 
docia  and  others  in  high  station,  and  Theodosius  II. 
assembled  in  449  a  council  at  Ephesus,  which  reversed 
the  former  decision.  The  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451  annulled  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
This  sect  became  numerous  in  the  East,  and  received 
the  name  of  Monophysites. 

See  Pluquet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  H^r^sies;”  Althusius,  “  His- 
toria  Eutychiana,”  1659;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Eutyches  or  Eu-ty-eh'I-us,  a  Latin  grammarian,  a 
disciple  of  Priscian,  lived  in  the  sixth  century. 

Eu-ty-eh-I-a'nus,  [Fr.  Eutychien,  uh'te'ke-iN',] 
Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  Tuscany.  He 
succeeded  Felix  I.  in  275  A.D.,  and  died  in  283. 

Eu-ty-eh'I-dei  [E vrvxiSyc]  of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  sculp¬ 
tor,  who  lived  about  300  B.C.,  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 
He  made  a  statue  of  the  Eurotas,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  “in  quo  artem  ipso  amne  liquidiorem  plurimi 
dixere,”  (“  in  which  many  said  the  art  showed  itself  more 
liquid  than  the  river  itself.”) 

Eutychien.  See  Eutychianus. 

Eu-tjr-eh'I-us,  [Gr.  E vtvxi^C,]  born  at  Fostat,  in  Egypt, 
in  876  A.D.,  became  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  933.  He 
was  learned  in  theology,  history,  and  medicine,  on  which 
he  wrote  several  works.  His  “  Universal  History”  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  among  the  Orientals.  J.  Selden 
published  a  part  of  this,  with  a  Latin  version.  Died 
about  940. 

E-vag'o-ras,  [Gr.  E vayopac ;  Fr.  Evagore,  i'vf'goR',] 
King  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  was  descended  from  Teucer, 
son  of  Telamon.  He  reigned  from  410  to  375  b.C.  Aided 
by  the  Athenians  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  he  carried  on 
a  war  ten  years  against  the  King  of  Persia,  whose  army 
invaded  Cyprus,  and  he  obtained  peace  on  not  unfavour¬ 
able  terms  in  376.  He  was  assassinated  in  374,  and  left 
the  throne  to  his  son  Nicocles.  Isocrates  the  orator 
describes  Evagoras  as  an  able  ruler.  Evagoras  II., 
supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  preceding,  became 
King  of  Salamis  after  the  death  of  Nicocles,  and  was 
dethroned  by  Protagoras. 

See  Xenophon,  “  Hellenica.” 

iSvagore.  See  Evagoras. 

£vagre.  See  Evagrius. 

E-va'grI-us  [Fr.  Evagre,  4'vSgR']  of  Antioch. 


During  a  schism  in  the  Church,  Evagrius  and  Flavian 
were  respectively  elected  to  the  dignity  of  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  by  the  two  different  parties  in  388  a.d.  Eva¬ 
grius  translated  into  Latin  a  “  Life  of  Saint  Anthony” 
by  Athanasius.  Died  after  392. 

Evagrius,  [Gr.  E vayptoc,]  surnamed  Pon'ticus,  jFr. 
Evagre  de  Pont,  i'vigR'  deh  p6N,]  a  monk,  born  near 
the  Euxine  Sea,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  noted  for 
piety  and  learning.  He  removed  to  Egypt,  and  passed 
many  years  in  the  monastery  of  Nitria.  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “  Monachus”  and  “  Gnosticus.”  Died 
about  400. 

See  Tillemont,  “M&noires  eccMsiastiques.” 

Evagrius,  surnamed  the  Scholastic,  born  at  Epi- 
phania,  in  Syria,  in  the  sixth  century,  became  an  emi¬ 
nent  advocate  of  Antioch,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of 
quaestor.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  an  ecclesiastical  history 
from  431  a.d.  to  593,  which  is  a  respectable  work  in  point 
of  authenticity  and  style. 

Evald.  See  Ewald. 

Evald  or  Ewald,  a'Mlt,  (Johannes,)  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Danish  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in 
Copenhagen  in  1743.  He  was  educated  for  the  church; 
but,  finding  such  studies  uncongenial  to  his  romantic 
and  ambitious  ideas,  he  furtively  enlisted  in  the  Prussian 
service  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  Failing  to  obtain  a 
more  eligible  rank  than  that  of  a  private  in  the  infantry, 
he  soon  deserted  to  the  Austrian  standard,  under  which 
he  fought  several  battles  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Dis¬ 
enchanted  from  his  youthful  illusions  of  military  glory, 
he  returned  home  to  study  theology  ;  but  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  love  soon  diverted  him  from  this  pursuit  and 
rendered  him  weary  of  life.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  his  poetical  genius  until  he  was  employed 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederick  V.,  (1766,) 
which  excited  general  admiration.  Plis  reputation  was 
increased  by  his  “Temple  of  Fortune,”  his  tragedy  of 
“Rolf’  or  “Rollo,”  (1770,)  and  the  “Death  of  Balder,” 
a  drama,  (1773.)  The  last  is  considered  his  master¬ 
piece,  and  was  superior  to  any  Danish  drama  which  had 
then  appeared.  He  also  wrote  “  Harlequin  Patriot,”  a 
satirical  comedy,  “The  Fisherman,”  an  opera,  ( 1 778,) 
a  beautiful  elegy,  entitled  “  Hope  and  Memory,”  and 
several  other  works.  His  writings  are  pervaded  by  a 
high  moral  tone. 

E-van'd?r,  [Gr.  E lavdpoc;  Fr.  Evandre,  i'vflNdR',] 
a  semi-fabulous  Grecian  hero,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Hermes.  He  emigrated  from  Arcadia  to  Italy, 
where  he  founded  Pallantium  and  became  an  ally  of 
iEneas  against  Turnus.  He  was  the  father  of  Pallas. 
(See  Virgil’s  “^neid.”) 

E-van'der  Au-lI-aTius,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
worked  at  Rome  about  40  B.C. 

Evandre.  See  Evander. 

Ev'ans*  (Abel,)  an  English  wit,  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  in  1699,- and  had  a  great  reputation  as  an  epi¬ 
grammatist.  He  wrote  “Vertumnus,”  “The  Appari¬ 
tion,”  and  other  small  poems.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
following  couplet ; 

*‘  Alma  novem  genuit  celebres  Rhedycina  poetas, 

Bubb,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey,  Tickell,  Evans.” 

Evans,  (Arthur  John,)  an  English  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  son  of  Sir  John  Evans,  was  born  at  Nash  Mills, 
Herts,  in  1851.  He  travelled  in  Finland,  Lapland, 
and  the  Balkan  countries,  making  archaeological 
researches,  and  in  1884  was  made  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  In  1893  he  engaged 
in  archaeological  researches  in  Crete  with  considerable 
success.  He  has  published  a  number  of  works  de¬ 
scriptive  of  his  discoveries. 

Evans,  (Augusta  Jones,)  novelist,  was  born  at 
Columbus,  Georgia,  May  8,  1835.  Married  L.  M. 
Wilson  in  1868.  She  has  published  “Inez,”  “Beu¬ 
lah,”  “  Macaria,”  “Vashti,”  “  Infelice,”  and  “At 
the  Mercy  of  Tiberius.” 

Evans,  (Caleb,)  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
born  at  Bristol  in  1737,  preached  in  his  native  city.  He 

*  The  name  Evans  is  variously  pronounced,  both  in  England  and 
America, — often  iv'anz,  but  perhaps  still  more  frequently  6 vans. 
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published  several  sermons,  and  a  letter  to  John  Wesley 
in  which  he  defends  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies. 

Died  in  1791. 

EVans,  (Sir  De  Lacy,)  K.C.B.,  a  general  of  the 
British  army,  born  at  Moig,  Ireland,  in  1787.  He  fought 
as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Peninsula  from  1810  to 
1813,  and  against  the  Americans  at  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  New  Orleans  in  1814.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  1815.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Liberal  party. 
He  obtained  command  in  1835  of  a  legion  of  10,000 
men  raised  to  suppress  the  Carlist  rebellion  in  Spain. 
He  defeated  the  Carlists  in  several  actions  in  1836  and 
1837.  In  1846  he  became  a  major-general,  and  in  1854, 
as  lieutenant-general,  obtained  command  of  a  division  of 
the  army  in  the  East.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Alma  and  Inkerman,  1854.  Died  in  1870. 

Evans,  (Frederick  William,)  a  religionist  and 
reformer,  born  at  Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  England, 
June  9, 1808.  He  came  to  America  in  1820,  and  adopted 
the  socialistic  and  materialistic  views  of  his  brother, 
George  H.  Evans.  In  1830  he  joined  the  Shakers,  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  New  York,  of  whom  in  later  years 
he  became  the  principal  elder.  He  wrote  various 
works  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Shakers.  Died  in  1893. 

Evans,  (George  Henry,)  born  at  Bromyard,  March 
25,  1805,  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  land-reform 
in  the  United  States.  He  agitated  for  inalienable  home¬ 
steads,  general  bankrupt  laws,  laborers’  liens,  women’s 
rights,  abolition  of  slavery,  and  a  limitation  in  the  right 
of  any  person  to  hold  lands.  In  several  respects  his  the¬ 
ories  anticipated  those  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  Died  at 
Granville,  New  Jersey,  February  2,  1855. 

Evans,  (Henry  Clay,)  was  born  in  Juniata 
county,  Pennsylvania,  June  18,  1843.  He  became  an 
iron  manufacturer  at  Chattanooga,  was  twice  mayor  of 
that  city,  member  of  Congress  1889-91,  assistant  post¬ 
master-general  1889-93,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Tennessee  on  face  of  returns,  but  was  unseated  in  a 
contest,  stood  second  on  the  ballots  for  vice-president 
in  the  Republican  convention  of  1896,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  of  pensions  of  the  United 
States  in  1897. 

Ev'ans,  (Hugh  Davey,)  an  eminent  American 
lawyer,  born  at  Baltimore,  April  26,  1792.  For  many 
years  he  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  legal 
and  Episcopal  subjects.  Died  July  16,  1868. 

Evans,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  at  Wrexham  in  1680,  became  successor  to  Daniel 
Williams  in  London.  His  “Discourses  on  Christian 
Temper”  (4th  edition,  1729)  were  highly  commended  by 
Dr.  Watts,  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  others,  and  have  often 
been  reprinted.  Died  in  1730. 

See  “  Life  of  John  Evans,”  by  Dr.  John  Erskine. 

Evans,  (John,)  LL.D.,  born  at  Usk,  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  in  1767,  was  minister  of  a  General  Baptist  congre¬ 
gation  in  London  from  1792  to  1827.  He  wrote  a  “Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Different  Denominations  of  Christians,” 
(1794,)  which  passed  through  eighteen  editions  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  sold  the  copy¬ 
right  for  ten  pounds.  Died  in  1827. 

Evans,  (Sir  John,  )  an  English  antiquary,  was 
born  November  17,  1823.  He  wrote  works  on  the 
ancient  stone  and  bronze  implements,  the  flint  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  drift,  the  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
etc.,  and  was  president  at  intervals  of  the  Geological, 
Anthropological,  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  from  1875. 

Evans,  (Mary  Ann,)  better  known  under  her  assumed 
name  of  George  Eliot,  an  English  writer  of  remark¬ 
able  power,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Evans,  a  surveyor. 
She  was  born  at  Griff,  near  Nuneaton,  November  22, 
1819.  In  1846  she  translated  Strauss’s  “  Life  of  Jesus,” 
which  was  followed  in  1853  by  Feuerbach’s  “  Essence  of 
Christianity.”  She  subsequently  published  in  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  a  series  of  stories  entitled  “  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,”  in  which  she  first  took  the  name  of 


George  Eliot.  In  1858  appeared  her  “  Adam  Bede,”  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  (1859,)  “Silas  Mar- 
ner,”  (1861,)  “  Romola,”  (1863,)  “Felix  Holt,”  (1866,) 
“The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  a  poem,  (1868,)  “Agatha,”  a 
poem,  (1869,)  “  Middlemarch,”  (1872,)  “Daniel  De- 
ronda,”  (1876,)  and  “  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.” 
She  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1880  to  a  Mr.  Cross, 
and  died  at  Chelsea,  December  22  of  the  same  year. 

Evans,  (Oliver,)  an  American  inventor  and  mechan¬ 
ist,  born  at  Newport,  Delaware,  in  1755.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  first  steam-engine  constructed  on  the 
high-pressure  system,  the  drawings  and  specifications  of 
which  he  sent  to  England  about  1795.  He  projected  a 
railroad  to  connect  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but 
lacked  the  means  to  realize  it.  Died  in  1819. 

Evans,  (Robert  Wilson,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  Shrewsbury  about  1790,  was  vicar  of  Ileversham.  He 
published  several  esteemed  works,  among  which  is  “The 
Rectory  of  Valehead,”  (15th  edition,  1852.)  Died 
1866. 

Evans,  (Robley  Dunglison,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Floyd  county,  Virginia,  in  1846, 
and  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1863.  He 
took  part  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  Yorktown  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  during 
the  troubles  with  that  country  in  1891,  gaining  there 
his  popular  name  of  “  Fighting  Bob  Evans.”  He 
commanded  the  battleship  Iowa  off  Santiago  in  1898, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  with  the  Spanish 
fleet. 

Evans,  (Sebastian,)  an  English  poet,  lawyer,  and 
journalist,  born  at  Market-Bosworth,  March  2,  1830. 
He  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1853.  He  devoted  himself  to  decorative  art,  but  in  1867 
became  a  journalist.  Among  his  poetical  works  are 
“Brother  Fabian’s  Manuscripts,”  (1865,)  and  “In  the 
Studio,”  (1873.) 

Evans,  iv^anz,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  controversial 
writer  and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  In  1827  and  1828  he 
opposed  the  Unitarian  views  of  Elias  Hicks,  in  a  series 
of  able  papers  in  “The  Friend.”  He  also  published 
(1828)  an  “Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,”  etc.,  which  is  probably  the  most 
complete  exhibition  extant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
Quakers  in  relation  to  the  divinity  and  offices  of  Christ. 
From  1837  to  1854  he  edited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  William  Evans,  “The  Friends’  Library,” 
a  collection  of  the  standard  religious  writings  of  the 
Society,  in  fourteen  volumes.  He  died  May  25,  1868. 

Evans,  (Thomas  Williams,)  a  distinguished 
dentist,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  December  23, 
1823.  He  studied  dentistry,  and  became  so  expert 
that  in  1848  he  was  sent  for  from  France  to  treat  the 
teeth  of  Napoleon  III.,  as  the  most  skilful  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dental  surgeons.  He  dwelt  in  Paris  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  and  worked  for  members  of  all 
the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  being  loaded  with  gifts 
and  decorations,  and  gaining  a  fortune  of  several 
millions  of  dollars.  He  became  known  as  an  expert  in 
military  sanitation,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  On  the  night  of  the  revolution  of  the 
Parisian  people,  September  4,  1870,  the  Empress 
Eugenie  sought  shelter  at  his  house,  and  was  taken  by 
him  to  the  coast,  whence  she  escaped  to  England. 
He  died  November  14,  1897,  leaving  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  great  fortune  to  found  a  museum  and  dental  in¬ 
stitute  in  Philadelphia. 

Evaric.  See  Euric. 

Evariste.  See  Evaristus. 

Ev-a-ris'tus,  [Fr.  Evariste,  i'vt'r&st',]  Saint,  a 
Greek  by  birth,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Rome  in  100  A.D. 
as  successor  to  Saint  Clement.  He  suffered  in  Trajan’s 
persecution,  and  is  honoured  as  a  martyr  by  the  Church, 
though  history  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  109  A.D. 

See  Artaud  dk  Montor,  “  Histoirc  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Ev'arts,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  editor,  born  in 
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Sunderland,  Vermont,  in  1781,  studied  law.  He  became 
editor  of  “  The  Panoplist,”  a  religious  paper  of  Boston, 
about  1810,  and  of  the  “Missionary  Herald”  in  1820. 
In  1821  he  was  chosen  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Died 
in  1831. 

See  E.  C.  Tracy,  “  Memoirs  of  J.  Evarts,”  1845. 

Evarts,  (William  M.,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1818.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1837,  studied  law  at  Harvard  University,  and  began  to 
practise  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  1840.  He  be¬ 
came  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
the  trial  of  President  Johnson,  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
he  was  the  principal  counsel  for  the  respondent.  On  the 
accession  of  President  Hayes  in  1877  he  was  made  sec¬ 
retary  of  state,  and  was  United  States  senator  from 
New  York  from  1885  to  1891.  Died  Feb.  28,  1901. 

Eve,  eev,  [Heb.  mn,  Hevah  or  Chavah;  Arab.  Hawa, 
hi'wi;  Gr.  Eva;  Lat.  E'va,]  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the 
original  mother  of  the  human  race. 

See  Genesis  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv. ;  II.  Corinthians  xi.  3;  I.  Timothy 
ii.  13. 

Eve,  (Paul  Fitzsimons,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  lithotomist,  born  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  June  27, 
1806,  graduated  in  arts  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
1826,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1828.  He  studied  also  in  Europe,  and  held  surgical 
professorships  in  Louisville,  Saint  Louis,  Nashville,  and 
other  Southern  cities,  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  his  profession.  Died  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  November  3,  1877. 

fiveillon,  i'v^'ydN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  priest,  born 
at  Angers  in  1572,  was  learned  in  canon  law,  and  wrote 
several  theological  works.  Died  in  1651. 

Ev'9-lyn,  (John,)  an  English  author  and  gentleman, 
eminent  for  his  accomplishments,  public  services,  and 
honourable  life,  was  born  at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1644 
he  visited  the  continent,  where  he  passed  seven  years 
in  travel  and  in  the  diligent  study  of  natural  philosophy 
and  the  fine  arts.  Returning  to  England  in  1652,  he 
settled  at  Say’s  Court,  near  Deptford,  with  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Browne.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  he  was  employed  in  important  public  services,  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  commissioner  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Saint  Paul’s,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  formed  in  1662.  In  1664 
he  published  his  most  important  and  popular  work, 
“  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on  Forest-Trees,”  which  widely 
diffused  a  taste  for  rural  occupations,  and  gave  an  ef¬ 
fectual  impulse  to  the  propagation  of  timber.  “  Evelyn’s 
*  Sylva,’  ”  says  Scott, “  is  still  the  manual  of  British  planters, 
and  his  life,  manners,  and  principles,  as  illustrated  in  his 
Memoirs,  ought  equally  to  be  the  manual  of  English 
gentlemen.”  Sir  Walter  here  refers  to  his  Diary  from 
1641  to  1705,  a  work  of  great  historical  interest  and 
value.  Evelyn  also  wrote  “  Sculptura,  a  History  of  the 
Art  of  Engraving,”  (1662,)  a  “Treatise  on  Architecture,” 
( 1664, )  several  treatises  on  Horticulture,  and  various 
other  works.  His  “  Sylva”  was  the  first  book  printed  by 
order  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  February,  1706. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica;”  Evelyn’s  “Diary;”  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1818;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1854. 

Evelyn,  (  John,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Say’s 
Court  about  1655,  was  an  elegant  scholar.  He  translated 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  some 
original  verses.  Died  in  1698. 

idvdm&re.  See  Evemerus. 

E-vem'e-rus  or  Eu-hem'e-rus,  [Or.  E vrjfiepoc;  Fr. 
Ev£m£re,  i'vi'maiR',]  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  300  b.c.,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cassander,  King  of 
Macedonia.  He  wrote  a  Sacred  History,  (’Iepff  ’A va-ypaQr/,) 
in  which  he  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  established 
polytheism,  and  aimed  to  prove  that  the  pagan  deities 
were  mortals.  This  work  was  very  popular  with  the 
Epicureans,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Ennius. 
The  original  and  version  are  both  lost 

E-ve'nor,  [E vqvup,]  a  Greek  painter,  was  the  father 
and  master  of  Parrhasius.  He  lived  about  420  B.c. 


E-ve'nus,  [E^vof,]  a  Greek  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
about  450  B.C.,  and  from  whom  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
taken  lessons  in  poetry.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  numerous  epigrams  found  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

Everaerts.  See  Everard. 

Everard.  See  Everardi,  (Angelo.) 

Everard,  a'v^h-raRt',  or  Everaerts,  a'veh-riRts,(EGi- 
Dius,)  a  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Berg-op-Zoom,  prac¬ 
tised  at  Antwerp,  where  he  published  in  1583  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Marvellous  Virtues  of  the  Peruvian  Weed  called 
Tobacco.” 

Everard,  (Joannes  Secundus,)  a  popular  poet,  son 
of  Nicolaas,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
15 1 1.  He  studied  law,  and  about  1533  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  became  Latin  secretary  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  He  gained  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  Latin 
poem  entitled  “Basia.”  Died  in  1536. 

Everard  or  Everardi,  i'veh-raR'dee,  (Nicolaas,) 
an  eminent  Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Grypskerk  in  1473,  waa 
a  friend  of  Erasmus.  He  was  president  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  grand  council,  of  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  from 
1509  to  1527,  and  was  eminent  for  learning  and  probity. 
He  published  “Topica  Juris,”  (1516.)  Died  in  1532. 

See  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Everard,  (Nicolaas  Grudius,)  a  Latin  poet,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Louvain  about  1515.  *He  was 
a  councillor  to  Philip  II.,  and  secretary  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  He  wrote  admired  poems  called 
“Negotia,  sive  Poemata  Sacra,”  (1566,)  and  “Otia,  sive 
Poemata  Profana,”  (1612.)  Died  at  Venice  in  157 r. 

His  brother,  Adrian  Marius,  also  gained  distinction 
as  a  Latin  poet.  His  verses  were  printed  in  1612  with 
those  of  Nicolaas  and  Joannes.  Died  in  1568. 

Everardi.  See  Everard. 

Everardi,  i-vi-raR'dee,  [Fr.  Everard,  i'veh-rtR',] 
(Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Brescia  in  1647, 
died  prematurely  in  1678. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Everdingen,  van,  vin  Sv'er-ding'?n  or  a'ver-ding7- 
Hen,  (Aldert,)  an  excellent  Dutch  landscape-painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1621,  studied  with  Savery 
and  Peter  Molyn,  both  of  whom  he  surpassed.  He 
travelled  in  Norway,  the  wild,  rugged,  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  which  afforded  many  subjects  for  his  art  He 
excelled  also  in  marine  views  and  storms,  and  executed 
admirable  engravings  in  aqua-fortis.  Died  at  his  native 
place  in  1675. 

His  brother  Caesar,  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1606,  was  a 
skilful  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  and  an  able  archi 
tect.  Died  at  Alkmaar  in  1679. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Ev'erest,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  geographer,  born 
at  Gwerndale,  Breconshire,  Wales,  July  4,  1790,  was 
sent  to  India  in  1806  as  a  cadet  in  the  army,  was  chiefly 
employed  in  surveys  and  engineering  works,  and  was 
surveyor-general  of  India,  1830-43.  He  wrote  impor¬ 
tant  professional  papers  and  reports.  Died  at  Green¬ 
wich,  December  1,  1866.  His  name  has  been  given  to 
Gaurisankar,  the  highest  known  mountain  in  the  world. 

Ev'er-ett,  (Alexander  Hill,)  an  American  scholar 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  Boston  in  1792,  was  a  brother 
of  Edward  Everett,  noticed  below.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1806,  and  studied  law  under  John 
Q.  Adams,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Russia  as  secretary 
of  legation  about  1809.  He  published  in  1821  a  work 
entitled  “  Europe,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Principal 
Powers,”  etc.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He 
published  “  America,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Political 
Situation  of  the  Several  Powers  of  the  Western  Conti¬ 
nent.”  Having  returned  home  about  1830,  he  became 
editor  of  the  “  North  American  Review,”  to  which  he 
contributed  many  literary  and  political  articles.  He 
conducted  this  review  for  about  five  years  with  great 
ability.  He  became  an  adherent  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  a  political  friend  of  General  Jackson  about 
1832,  after  which  he  was  nominated  several  times  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  not  elected.  In  1845  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  He  was  appointed  com- 
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missioner  to  China  in  1845,  and  died  at  Canton  in  May, 
1847.  He  had  married  Lucretia  Peabody  about  1816. 

See  Griswold,  “  Prose  Writers  of  America ;”  Allibonb,  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Authors.” 

Everett,  (Charles  Carroll,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  June  19,  1839, 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1850,  and  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1859.  He  became  a  professor  of  modern 
languages  in  Bowdoin  College,  held  a  Unitarian  pastor¬ 
ate  in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  in  1869  was  made  a  professor 
of  divinity  in  Harvard  University.  His  principal  works 
are  “Science  of  Thought,”  (1869,)  “The  Religions  be¬ 
fore  Christianity,”  (1883,)  and  “Fichte’s  Science  of 
Knowledge,”  (1884.) 

Everett,  (Edward,)  a  distinguished  American  orator, 
scholar,  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Nor¬ 
folk  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth  of  April,  1794. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  was  for  a  number 
of' years  the  minister  of  the  New  South  Church,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 
While  preparing  for  college,  Edward  Everett  attended  a 
school  kept  by  Ezekiel  Webster,  brother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Daniel  Webster,  who  on  one  occasion,  during 
Ezekiel’s  absence,  took  charge  of  the  school  for  a  week. 
It  was  thus  that  the  acquaintance  began  between  two 
individuals  who  were  afterwards  destined  to  act  together 
a  distinguished  part  in  their  country’s  history.  Edward 
Everett  entered  Harvard  in  the  summer  of  1807,  and 
graduated,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  in  1811. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under 
President  Kirkland.  In  February,  1814,  he  was  ordained 
as  minister  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  In  1815 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek  professorship 
at  Harvard ;  but,  in  order  more  fully  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  position,  he  visited  Germany,  and  went  through 
a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He 
afterwards  made  the  tour  ef  Europe.  Returning,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years,  to  his  native  country,  in  1819, 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
gave  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature  an  impulse  the 
influence  of  which  is  still  felt  in  America.  In  1822  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Chardon  Brooks. 
In  1824  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1825,  as  a 
supporter  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  continued  in 
Congress  ten  years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  During  the  four  years  of  his  official 
term  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized,  the  normal 
schools  founded,  and  other  important  public  measures 
adopted  or  carried  on.  In  the  gubernatorial  election 
of  1839,  Mr.  Everett  failed  to  be  re-elected  by  a  single 
vote  only.  Thus  released  from  public  duty,  he  visited 
Europe  the  second  time  in  the  summer  of  1840,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  Italy.  On  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  Presidential  chair,  Webster  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  state,  and,  chiefly  through  his  influence,  Everett 
was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Saint  James. 
Several  important  questions,  including  that  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary,  were  then  agitated  between  the  two 
countries.  Mr.  Everett  performed  his  difficult  diplomatic 
duties  in  a  manner  that  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself  and  distinguished  honour  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  with  which  he  was  connected.  Having  returned 
home  in  1845,  he  was  soon  after  elected  president  of 
Harvard  University.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1849. 
In  1852  Mr.  Everett  was  called  by  President  Fillmore  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Daniel  Webster ;  he  held  this  place,  however,  only 
four  months, — that  is,  until  the  inauguration  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  March  4,  1853.  Previously  to  his  retiring  from 
the  cabinet  he  had  been  elected,  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  in  feeble  health,  he  applied  himself  assiduously, 
during  that  exciting  period,  to  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties.  In  May,  1854,  in  compliance  with  the  earnesl 
recommendation  of  his  physician,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  Congress,  and  withdrew  to  private  life.  As  soon  as 
his  health  was  somewhat  restored,  he  commenced  his 
labours  in  behalf  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  purchase  the  home  and  burial-place  of 
the  immortal  Washington,  (then  in  the  possession  of  his  | 


nephew,  Bushrod  Washington,)  in  order  that  it  might 
for  all  future  time  belong  to  the  American  people  as  a 
place  of  public  resort  and  pilgrimage.  The  sum  collected 
for  this  noble  purpose  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Everett  (as 
the  result  of  his  lectures,  writings,  etc.)  amounted  to 
scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Everett  was  by  temperament  and  mental  constitu- 
tion  strongly  conservative.  This  tendency  was  perhaps 
strengthened  by  the  obvious  consideration  that,  without  a 
measure  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  mutual  conces¬ 
sion,  the  government  of  a  free  people,  spread  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory  and  having  a  great  diversity  of  interests, 
would  necessarily  be  exposed  to  continual  jars,  if  not 
fatal  collisions.  His  tastes  and  his  principles  alike  made 
him  averse  to  all  discord  and  violence ;  and,  like  many 
others,  he  was  led  to  hope  that,  by  a  moderate  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  the  North,  the  spirit  of 
Southern  slavery — that  great  source  of  peril  to  the  nation 
— might  be  rendered  more  mild  and  less  aggressive. 
When  at  length  the  assault  committed  by  Brooks  upon 
Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  and  the  subsequent  outrages  of 
the  pro-slavery  party  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  had  excited 
deep  and  general  indignation  among  the  people  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  Mr.  Everett’s  anxiety  seemed  to 
increase,  with  the  increasing  danger,  to  avert,  if  possible, 
the  dreadful  scourge  of  civil  war  from  his  hitherto  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  country.  With  this  view,  he  allowed 
his  name  to  go  before  the  people  as  a  representative  of 
the  party  of  conciliation  and  compromise,  by  which  party 
he  was  chosen  in  the  summer  of  i860  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  being  the 
nominee  for  President.  In  the  ensuing  election  they 
received  only  thirty-nine  electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  chosen  President  by  a  large  majority.  The 
events  of  the  next  few  months  showed  that  the  Southern 
leaders  had  for  many  years  been  making  preparations 
for  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  merely  furnished  them  with  a  plausible 
pretext  before  the  people  for  carrying  their  schemes  into 
effect.  When  Mr.  Everett  perceived  that  war  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  that  the  nation  could  only  be  preserved  by 
putting  down  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  he  gave  all 
his  energies  and  influence  towards  the  support  of  the 
Federal  government.  He  died  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs, 
terminating  in  apoplexy,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1865. 

His  literary  productions  consist  chiefly  of  his  elabo¬ 
rate  public  speeches  and  addresses  delivered  on 
various  occasions.  He  also  contributed  several  im¬ 
portant  articles  to  the  “North  American  Review.” 
His  published  speeches  and  addresses  are  perhaps 
not  surpassed  in  value  by  those  of  any  other  American 
orator,  if,  in  addition  to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
style,  we  take  into  consideration  the  correct  and  val¬ 
uable  information  which  they  contain. 

For  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Everett,  both 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  see  “Character  and  Characteristic 
Men,”  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  pp.  243-253;  see,  also,  “A  Memoir  ol 
Edward  Everett,”  Boston.  1865;  “Christian  Examiner”  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1850;  Griswold’s  “Prose  Writers  ot  America;”  “National 
Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iv. ;  “Golden 
Age  of  American  Oratory,”  by  Edward  G.  Parker,  Boston,  1857. 

Ev'erett-Green,  (Evelyn,)  an  English  author, 
born  at  London,  November  17,  1856.  She  has  written 
several  novels  and  a  large  number  of  stories  for 
young  people. 

Ev/ermann,  (Barton  Warren,)  an  American 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  1853.  He  graduated  at  Indiana  University 
in  1886,  was  professor  of  biology  at  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  1886-91,  assistant  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner  1888-91,  icthyologist  to  the  Fur-seal 
Commission  1892,  and  special  lecturer  at  Stanford 
University  1893-94.  He  has  published  “The  Fishes 
of  North  and  Middle  America,”  (4  vols.,)  “The 
Natural  History  of  Porto  Rico,”  and  other  works  on 
fishes  and  natural  history. 

Evermer.  See  Ebremar. 

Evers,  a/vers,  (Carl,)  a  German  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1819  ;  died  in  Vienna  in 
1875.  His  piano-forte  sonatas  are  much  esteemed. 
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Ev'ers-ley,  (Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,)  Vtscount, 
an  English  legislator,  born  in  London  in  1794.  His 
family  name  was  Shaw.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
as  a  Whig  in  1830,,  and  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1839.  He  was  re-elected  to  that  office 
in  1841,  in  1847,  an<^  *n  1852,  and  ceased  to  be  Speaker 
in  1857,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Viscount 
Eversley.  His  official  conduct  was  highly  approved  by 
both  parties.  Died  in  1888. 

Everts,  (Nicolaas.)  See  Everard. 

Ev'erts,  (William  Wallace,)  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Granville,  New  York,  March 
13,  1814.  He  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1837, 
and  at  its  theological  school  in  1839.  He  held  impor¬ 
tant  pastorates,  chiefly  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
published  various  works.  Died  September  25,  1890. 

Evertsen,  §v'$rt-sen,  a  Dutch  family  which  produced 
several  distinguished  naval  officers,  of  whom  five  were 
brothers.  Cornelius,  a  vice-admiral,  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  English,  July,  1666.  His  brother  John,  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  rank  in  the  navy,  was  killed  in  the  ensuing 
month.  Cornelius,  the  son  of  John,  attained  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral,  and  died  in  1679. 

See  J.  C.  dr  Jonge,  “  Vie  des  Amiraux  de  Z^lande  J.  et  C.  Evert¬ 
sen,”  1817. 

iSvesque.  See  Levesque. 

Evliya  or  Evleea,  £v-lee'S,  (Effendi,)  a  noted 
Turkish  traveller,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1611,  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  in  travel  through  Asia 
and  Europe.  He  often  accompanied  military  expeditions 
or  diplomatic  missions  as  secretary.  He  wrote  several 
volumes  of  Travels,  which,  although  they  display  more 
credulity  than  judgment,  are  well  adapted  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  Turkish  character  and  mode  of  thought. 
Died  about  1680. 

E-vo'di-us,  an  intimate  friend  of  Saint  Augustine,  was 
born  at  Tagaste,  (Africa.)  He  became  Bishop  of  Uzalis, 
near  Utica,  about  396  a.d.  He  wrote  letters  to  Saint 
Augustine,  which  are  extant. 

Evremond,  IvR'mAN',  (Charles  de  Saint-Denis 
— deh  slN'deh-ne',)  Seigneur  de  Saint-Evremond,  a 
French  courtier,  wit,  and  littirateur,  born  at  Saint-Denys- 
le-Guast,  near  Coutances,  in  1613.  He  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  and,  by  his  bravery,  wit,  and  polite 
accomplishments,  attracted  the  notice  of  Turenne  and 
Conde,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  became  intimate. 
In  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  about  1650,  he  supported  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  promoted  by  the  king.  For  some 
political  offence,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  Bastille  in  1661  ;  but  he  escaped  to  England  in 
1662,  was  received  with  great  favour  at  court,  and  never 
returned  to  France.  Charles  II.  granted  him  a  pension 
of  ^300.  His  letters,  essays,  dramas,  etc.  (in  French) 
gained  him  much  temporary  reputation ;  but  they  are 
mostly  of  a  trifling  character,  and  have  little  merit  ex¬ 
cept  the  natural  and  graceful  style.  Died  in  1703. 

Ewald,  a'Mlt,  (Georg  Heinrich  August,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  at 
Gottingen  in  1803.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Gottingen  about  1827,  and  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
same  university  in  1835.  He  published  a  good  Hebrew 
grammar,  (1835.)  From  1837  to  1848  he  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Tubingen.  In  1848  he  resumed  his  former 
functions  at  Gottingen.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“The  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,”  (1835-37,) 
a  “  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  until  the  Advent  of 
Christ,”  (3  vols.,  1843-50,)  and  “The  Prophets  of  the, 
Old  Testament,”  (“Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes,” 
2  vols.,  1840.)  In  his  religious  views  he  inclined  towards 
rationalism.  Died  May  4,  1875. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- JLexikon  E.  Rknan,  in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  November  15,  1855;  Carl  Wex, 
“Professor  Ewald  als  Punier  gewurdigt,”  Rostock.  1843;  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Ewald,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  writer,  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1748. 
After  he  had  preached  rationalism  some  years  at  Offen 
bach,  he  avowed  his  conversion  to  evangelical  doctrines. 
In  1781  he  became  court  preacher  at  Detmold.  In  1796 
he  removed  to  Bremen,  and  to  Heidelberg  in  1805.  He 
published  many  works.  Died  in  1822. 


Ewald,  (Johannes.)  See  Evald. 

Ewald,  1'vllt,  or  Evald,  (John,)  a  Danish  general, 
born  at  Cassel  in  1744.  He  fought  for  the  British  in  the 
United  States  in  1776-82,  and  entered  the  Danish  ser¬ 
vice  in  1788.  Having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  the  neutrality  of  Den¬ 
mark  about  1806.  He  was  author  of  an  able  and  very 
successful  treatise,  “Instructions  in  War,”  (“Belehrun- 
gen  fiber  den  Krieg,”  1798.)  Died  in  1813.  Malte-Brui 
represents  him  as  a  brother  of  the  poet  Evald. 

Ew'art,  (Sir  John  Alexander,)  an  English  gen¬ 
eral,  born  June  11,  1821.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1838  as  ensign,  served  in  many  campaigns,  and  was 
:  made  major-general  in  1872,  lieutenant-general  in 
1 877,  and  general  in  1884.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  1884-95. 

Ewart,  (John  Cossar,)  a  Scotch  zoologist,  was 
born  at  Penicuik,  Midlothian,  November  26,  1851. 
After  holding  various  educational  positions,  he  became 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  at  Edinburgh 
!  University  in  1882.  His  scientific  work  was  largely 
in  connection  with  the  fisheries,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
number  of  works.  He  also  wrote  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse,”  (1894,)  “Zebra- 
Horse,  Hybrids,  Telagony  and  Reversion,”  (1898,) 
etc. 

Ew'art,  (yoo'art, )  (William,)  an  English  Libera 
legislator,  born  in  Liverpool  in  1798,  was  educated  for  the 
law.  He  represented  the  burghs  of  Dumfries  district  ir 
Parliament  for  many  years,  beginning  in  1841.  About 
1850  he  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  to  establish  free 
public  libraries,  and  laboured  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  Died  in  1869. 

Ew'bank,  (Thomas,)  a  writer  on  practical  mechanics, 
born  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England,  in  1792,  emi¬ 
grated  to  New  York  about  1820,  and  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  patents  in  1849.  Among  his  works  are 
a  “  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and 
other  Machines,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1842,)  and 
“Thoughts  on  Matter  and  Force,”  (1858.)  Died  in  187a 

Ew'ell,  (yoo'el,)  (Richard  Stoddard,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  1818, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840.  He  became  a  captain 
about  1849,  resigned  his  commission  in  1861,  and  took 
arms  against  the  Union.  He  commanded  a  division  in 
several  battles  near  Richmond  in  June,  1862,  and  lost  a 
leg  in  August  near  Bull  Run.  Having  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  a  corps  of 
Lee’s  army  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863.  He  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  May,  1864.  He  was  taken  prisoner  near  the 
Appomattox  River,  April  6,  1865.  Died  Jan.  25,  1872. 

Ew'er,  (yoo'er,)  (Ferdinand  Cartwright,)  S.T.D. 
an  American  clergyman,  born  at  Nantucket,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  May  22,  1826,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1848.  In  1849  he  went  to  California  and  became  an 
editor.  In  1852,  after  years  of  doubt  and  estrangement 
from  a  religious  life,  he  returned  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  took  priest’s  orders  in  1858.  He  held  im¬ 
portant  rectorships  in  San  Francisco  and  in  New  York, 
where  in  1872  he  founded  Saint  Ignatius  Church. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  religious  works.  Died  at 
Montreal,  October  10,  1883. 

Ew'ing,  (yoo'ing,)  (Alexander,)  D.C.L.,  a  Scottish 
bishop,  born  at  Aberdeen,  March  25, 1814.  He  studied  in 
'  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  was  Epis¬ 
copal  minister  of  Forres,  1841-46,  and  in  1846  was  made 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Died  May  22,  1873. 
He  was  in  his  time  the  most  eminent  representative  of 
the  “  Broad  Church”  element  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
communion.  His  chief  works  are  “  Revelation  consid¬ 
ered  as  Light,”  and  a  treatise  on  the  “Cathedral  Church 
of  Iona,”  (1865.)  He  wrote  many  essays  and  pamphlet*. 

Ew'ing,  (yoo'ing,)  (Rev.  Greville,)  a  Scottish  theo¬ 
logian,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1767,  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  an  Independent  church  in  Glasgow.  He  gained* 
distinction  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  and  published 
a  “  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,”  (1802,)  “Letters  to  the 
Jews,”  and  several  religious  treatises.  Died  in  1841. 
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Ew/ingI  (James  Alfred,)  a  British  physicist,  was 
born  at  Dundee,  March  27,  1855.  He  assisted  Lord 
Kelvin  as  an  engineer,  in  1878  was  appointed  by  the 
Japanese  government  professor  of  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  University  of  Tokio,  in  1883  became 
professor  of  engineering  in  University  College,  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  in  1890  professor  of  mechanics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  earthquake 
phenomena  in  Japan,  and  has  written  many  papers  on 
magnetism.  He  published  a  treatise  on  “Steam 
Engines  and  other  Heat  Engines”  in  1894. 

Ew'ing,  (John,)  an  American  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  in  Maryland  in  1732.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia  in  1759,  and  provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  He  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Died  in  1802. 

Ewing,  (Thomas,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Ohio  county,  Virginia,  in  December,  1789.  He  was 
taken  to  the  State  of  Ohio  about  1792  by  his  father, 
who  was  not  able  to  give  him  much  education  at  school. 
After  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He  studied  law,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  practised  with  success  in 
the  courts  of  Ohio  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  Ohio  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  March,  1831,  to  March,  1837, 
during  which  period  he  acted  with  the  Whig  party. 
He  supported  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in 

1840,  and  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  March, 

1841.  In  September,  1841,  he  resigned  because  Presi¬ 
dent  Tyler  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  national  bank  (for  the 
regulation  of  exchanges)  of  which  Mr.  Ewing  was  in 
part  the  author.  He  was  secretary  of  the  interior  from 
March,  1849,  until  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  July, 

1850.  In  the  latter  part  of  1850  he  was  appointed  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  removal  of  Thomas  Corwin  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  opposed  Clay’s  Compromise  bill  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  bill.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  March, 

1851,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
Died  in  1871. 

Exauvillez,  d’,  dSk'so've'yci',  (Philippe  Ir£nJ£e 
Boistel — bwiis'tSl',)  a  French  Catholic,  born  at  Amiens 
in  1786,  wrote  “The  Good  Curate,”  (1827,)  and  other 
popular  religious  works.  He  made  a  French  version 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  from  which  he  omitted  all 
passages  contrary  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Excelmans,  £k's§rm6N',  or  Exelmans,  (R£mi  Jo¬ 
seph  Isidore,)  Baron,  an  eminent  French  general,  was 
born  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1775.  He  entered  the  army  young, 
and  became  aide-de-camp  to  Murat  in  1801.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  at  Austerlitz,  in  1805,  he  was  made  a 
colonel.  He  served  with  distinction  at  Eylau,  where  he 
won  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  and  at  Friedland,  in 
1807.  In  181 1  he  was  grand  equerry  of  Murat,  then  King 
of  Naples;  but  in  1812  he  returned  to  France,  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  baron,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  campaign 
of  Russia.  He  displayed  great  courage  and  skill  at  Bo¬ 
rodino,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France.  At 
Waterloo  he  commanded  a  corps  of  cavalry  of  the  re¬ 
serve.  After  an  exile  of  four  years,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1819.  He  was  restored  to  his  rank  as  a  peer  in  1831, 
and  became  a  marshal  of  France  about  1850.  pied  in 
1851  or  1852. 

SeeJ.  Nollet-Fabert,  “  Notice  sur  M.  le  Marshal  Exelmans,” 
1851 ;  “  Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Fran$ais.” 

Exelmans.  See  Excelmans. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of.  See  Phillpotts,  (Henry.) 

Eximeno,  Sk-se-ma'no,  ( Don  Antonio,  )  a  learned 
Spanish  Jesuit  and  ingenious  author,  born  at  Balbastro, 
in  Aragon,  in  1732.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order 
he  removed  to  Rome.  He  wrote  the  “  Military  History 
of  Spain,”  ( 1769,)  the  style  of  which  is  admired,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  “Origin  and  Principles  of  Music,  with  a 
History  of  its  Progress,”  etc.,  (1774.)  which  is  his  chief 
production.  Died  in  Rome  in  1798. 

Exmouth,  Sks'muth,  (Edward  Pellew,)  Viscount, 
an  eminent  English  admiral,  born  at  Dover  in  1757* 
entered  the  navy  in  1770.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part 


in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  in  1776,  and  became  a 
post-captain  in  1782.  During  the  war  against  France 
he  captured  a  number  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  for  which 
service  he  was  knighted  about  1794.  He  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  in  1802,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  1804,  with  a  command  in  the  East  Indies. 
As  vice-admiral,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  1810.  In  1814  he  was  created 
Baron  Exmouth  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  admi¬ 
ral.  In  1816  Lord  Exmouth  commanded  a  perilous  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Algerines,  who  had  violated  a  treaty 
for  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery.  The  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  attacked  Algiers  on  the  26th  of  August,  and 
directed  their  fire  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  the  Dey, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  submit 
on  the  same  day,  and  about  twelve  hundred  captives 
were  liberated.  In  this  action  the  admiral’s  coat  was 
torn  by  a  cannon-ball.  On  his  return  to  England,  Lord 
Exmouth  was  received  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  He  retired  from 
public  service  in  1821,  and  died  in  1833. 

Exner,  Sks'ner,  (Franz,)  a  German  philosopher,  born 
in  Vienna  in  1802,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Prague 
from  1831  to  1848.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  one 
“On  Nominalism  and  Realism,”  (1841,)  and  the  “Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Unity  of  Thought  and  Existence,”  (1845.) 
Died  at  Padua,  June  19,  1853. 

Exner,  (Wilhelm  Franz,)  an  Austrian  technologist, 
born  at  Ganserndorf,  April  9,  1840.  In  1875  he  was 
called  to  a  professorship  in  Vienna.  He  has  written 
various  works  on  machines,  on  materials,  and  on  trades* 
especially  those  in  which  wood  is  employed  as  a  raw 
material. 

Expilly,  Sks'pe'le',  (Claude,)  a  French  lawyer  and 
councillor  of  state,  born  at  Voiron  in  1561.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  as  negotiator  in 
Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  became  president  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Grenoble.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Chevalier 
Bayard,”  (1650.)  Died  in  1636. 


See  J.  C.  Martin,  “  Histoire  et  Vie  de  Claude  Expilly,”  1803. 


Expilly,  (Jean  Joseph,)  Abb£,  a  French  geographer 
born  at  Saint-Remi,  Provence,  in  1719,  performed  many 
journeys  in  the  public  service,  and  others,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  materials  for  his  works.  He  was  a 
prolific  and  accurate  writer,  and  published,  between  1750 
and  1770,  treatises  on  geography,  which  were  among  the 
best  of  that  period.  Among  these  is  a  “  Geographical 
and  Historical  Dictionary  of  Gaul  and  of  France,”  (6 
vols.,  1762-70.)  Died  in  1793. 

Eyb,  von,  fon  Ip,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  ecclesiastic 
of  high  reputation,  born  about  1420,  became  chamber 
lain  to  Pope  Pius  II.  He  published  a  compilation  from 
ancient  authors,  entitled  “The  Poetic  Pearl,”  (“Marga¬ 
rita  poetica,”  1472,)  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1478. 

Eybler,  von,  fon  I'bler,  (Joseph,)  an  Austrian  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Schwechat,  near  Vienna,  in 
1765.  He  is  best  known  by  his  sacred  music.  Died 
July  24,  1846. 

Eyck,  van,  v$n  Ik;  (Hubert,)  a  famous  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  1366,  was  a  brother  of  Jan,  with  whom 
he  worked  in  partnership  at  Bruges  and  Ghent.  They 
sometimes  painted  together  on  the  same  picture, — for 
example,  the  altar-piece  of  a  church  in  Ghent  represent¬ 
ing  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  which  is  called  their 
master-piece.  To  these  brothers  is  ascribed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  oil-painting,  or,  more  properly,  an  improved 
method  of  preparing  the  pigments.  (See  EYCK,  Jan  van.) 
Died  in  1426. 

Eyck,  van,  (Jan,)  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter, 
sometimes  called  John  of  Bruges,  was  born  at  or  near 
Maaseyck  about  1390,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Hubert,  his 
brother.  He  worked  mostly  at  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
About  1425  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  employed  him  as  an  artist  and 
ambassador.  He  had  received  from  nature  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a  great  painter.  He  and  his  brother  were 
the  first  who  attained  to  great  success  in  oil-painting, 
having  discovered  a  new  vehicle  of  colour,  composed  of 
siccative  oils  and  resins.  His  pictures  preserve  to  the 
present  time  an  admirable  freshness  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  “  His  colour,”  says  Emeric-David,  in  the  “  Bio- 
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graphie  Universelle,”  “though  inferior  in  harmony  to 
that  of  modern  master-pieces,  has  more  vivacity.” 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
a  “  Virgin  and  Child,”  and  a  “  Saint  Jerome.”  Died 
about  1440. 

See  A.  Michikls,  “Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Flamande;”  Carton, 
“Les  trois  Frires  Van  Eyck,”  etc.,  1848. 

Eyck,  van,  (Kaspar,)  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  painted  marine  views  with  skill.  Died  in 
1673. 

Eyck,  van,  (Margaret,)  a  sister  of  Hubert  and  Jan, 
was  a  successful  painter.  She  refused  an  offer  (or  offers) 
of  marriage  because  she  preferred  to  devote  herself  to 
art.  She  probably  worked  with  her  brothers  in  Bruges 
and  Ghent. 

Eyck,  van,  (Nicolaas,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  in 
Antwerp  about  1627,  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
battle-pieces.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are  not  known. 
Died  in  1677. 

Eyckens.  See  Eykens. 

Eyer.  See  Ayrer,  (Jacob.) 

Eye,  von,  fon  i'$h,  (Johann  Ludolf  August,)  a 
German  art-historian,  born  at  Fiirstenau,  Hanover,  May 
24,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen.  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  “Das  Reich  des  Schonen,”  (1878,) 
an  able  treatise  on  sesthetics. 

Eyke  de  Rebkow.  See  Rebkow. 

Eykens,  I'k$ns,  or  Eyckens,  Ik'kens,  (Jan,)  a  son 
of  Pieter,  noticed  below,  was  a  skilful  painter  of  flowers 
and  fruits.  Died  in  1669. 

Eykens  or  Eyckens,  (Pieter,)  called  the  Elder, 
a  skilful  Flemish  historical  painter,  born  in  Antwerp 
about  1600.  He  worked  in  his  native  city,  the  churches 
of  which  contain  the  most  of  his  paintings.  Among  them 
are  a  “  Last  Supper,”  a  “  Saint  Catherine  Disputing,” 
and  “  Elijah  Ascending  in  a  Chariot  of  Fire.”  His  design, 
colour,  and  expression  are  praised  by  Descamps.  He 
sometimes  painted  figures  for  the  works  of  landscape- 
painters. 

Eymar,  d’,  d|'miR',  ( Ange  Marie,)  Comte,  a  French 
littirateur>  born  at  Marseilles  about  1740 ;  died  at  Geneva 
in  1803. 

Eymer.  See  Hymir. 

Eymeric,  &-m&-r£k',  (Nicolas,)  a  native  of  Gerona, 
in  Spain,  born  about  1320,  entered  the  Dominican  order, 
ana  was  accounted  the  greatest  canonist  of  his  time.  He 
was  made  Inquisitor-General  in  1356,  and  wrote  “The 
Inquisitor’s  Directory,”  the  atrocious  maxims  of  which 
became  the  guide  of  Torquemada.  Died  in  1399. 

Eynard,  (Jean  Gabriel,)  a  merchant,  born  at 

Lyons  in  1775,  removed  to  Geneva  in  his  youth.  About 
1824  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Greek  nation¬ 
ality,  and  in  1829  he  loaned  or  advanced  700,000  francs  to 
the  Greek  treasury.  Died  at  Geneva,  February  5,  1863. 

Eynde,  van  den,  vfn  den  In'deh,  [Lat.  Eyn'dius,] 
(Jakob,)  a  Dutch  writer,  born  at  Delft  about  1575,  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  (1611,)  and  a  “Chronicle 
of  Zealand,”  (1634.)  Died  in  1614. 

Eynden,  van,  vfn  Tn'den,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  painter 
of  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1733; 
died  there  in  1824. 

Eynden,  van,  (Roland,)  a  Dutch  writer  and  painter, 
born  at  Dort  in  1748,  published,  in  conjunction  with 
Vander  Villigen,  a  “History  of  the  Painters  of  the  Low 
Countries,”  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
(1816-42.)  This  work  is  of  very  great  value.  Died  at 
Dort  in  1819. 

Eyndius.  See  Eynde,  van  den. 

Eyre,  air,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  arch¬ 
bishop,  born  at  Askam  Bryan,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1817,  was 
educated  at  Ushaw  and  in  Rome.  In  1868  he  was  made 
titular  Archbishop  of  Anazarba  and  delegate  apostolic 
for  Scotland,  and  in  1878  was  declared  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  and  Metropolitan  of  Scotland.  His  principal 
writing  is  a  “History  of  Saint  Cuthbert,”  (1849.) 

Eyre,  air,  (Edward  John,)  an  Englishman,  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  explorer  of  Australia,  was  born  about 
1818.  He  published  in  1845  “Discoveries  in  Central 
Australia.”  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  He  was  censured  for  the  severity  with  which 


he  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  October,  1865,  and  was 
removed  soon  after  that  date. 

Eyre,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  judge,  born  in  Wilt- 
shire  in  1734.  After  practising  law  in  London,  he  be¬ 
came  recorder  of  that  city  in  1762.  He  was  appointed 
a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1772,  and  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal  in  1792.  He  held  the  office  of  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  from  1793 
until  his  death  in  1799. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Eyrifcs,  &'re-gs',  (Jean  Baptiste  BenoIt,)  a  French 
geographer  and  translator,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1767. 
He  translated  from  the  English  and  German  many  works 
on  geography  and  narratives  of  voyages,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  editor 
of  the  “Annales  des  Voyages.”  He  wrote  many  articles 
for  Michaud’s  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and  published 
with  Pinkerton  an  “Abridgment  of  Modern  Geography,” 
(2  vols.,  1827.)  Died  in  1846. 

Eysel,  I'zel,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1652 ;  died  in  1717. 

Eytelwein,  I'tel-ftm',  (Johann  Albrecht,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  engineer  born  at  Frankfort  in  1764.  He  published 
a  “Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Solid  Bodies  and  Hy¬ 
draulics,”  (1801,)  a  “Manual  of  Perspective,”  (1810,) 
and  other  works.  Died  August  18,  1848. 

Eytinge,  Vting,  (Rose,)  an  American  actress, 
born  at  Philadelphia,  November  21,  1838.  She  has 
appeared  in  many  of  the  leading  characters  of  Shak* 
speare’s  and  later  plays,  and  dramatised  several  of 
Dickens’s  novels. 

Eytzing,  von,  fon  lt'sing,  (Michael,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  published  a  history  of 
events  in  the  Low  Countries  from  1559  to  1583,  entitled 
“  On  the  Belgic  Lion,”  (“De  Leone  Belgico,”  etc.,  1583.) 

Ezgchias,  the  French  of  Hezekiah,  which  see. 

^zechiel.  See  Ezekiel. 

Ez-ed-deen  or  Ez-ed-din,  gz-ed-deen',  an  Arabian 
poet,  born  in  1181 ;  died  in  1261. 

E-ze'kl-el,  [Heb.  SkPHT ;  Fr.  EzAchiel,  i'z&'she'gl 
or  i'zii'ke-gl' ;  Ger.  Ezechiel,  gt-sa'ke-gl,]  one  of  the 
four  greater  prophets,  was  a  contemporary  of  Daniel. 
During  the  first  Babylonian  captivity  he  was  removed, 
with  other  captives,  about  600  b.c.,  to  the  river  Chebar, 
an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  He  began  to  prophesy 
and  to  proclaim  the  judgments  of  God  against  idolatry 
and  other  sins  in  595  b.c.  His  prophecies  are  generally 
considered  obscure,  but  are  remarkable  for  bold  ana 
magnificent  imagery.  Many  critics  concede  to  him  con¬ 
siderable  poetical  genius  and  great  energy  of  character. 
The  data  of  his  external  life  are  very  deficient.  The 
only  important  event  of  his  personal  history  noticed  in 
his  writings  is  the  death  of  his  wife,  (chap.  xxiv.  18,) 
The  New  Testament  contains  no  mention  of  Ezekiel,  nor 
any  quotation  from  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 

See  C.  F.  Boerner,  “Dissertatio  de  Ezechiele  Propheta,”  1719. 

Ezekiel,  a  Jewish  poet,  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  and 
wrote,  in  Greek,  a  drama  on  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

E-ze'kl-el,  an  Armenian  astronomer,  born  about  673 
a.d.  After  travelling  in  Greece,  he  opened  in  his  native 
place  in  710  a  school,  which  became  flourishing.  He 
wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Zodiac,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  727. 

E-ze-'ki-el,  (Moses  Jacob,)  an  American  sculptor, 
born  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1844.  He  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  civil  war,  and  after  1869 
studied  art  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Berlin,  Rome,  and 
Paris.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  a  group  in 
honour  of  “Religious  Liberty”  at  Philadelphia,  “Eve,” 
“  Israel,”  “  Pan  and  Amor,”  a  “  Martyr,”  etc.  He  also 
furnished  a  drawing  for  an  equestrian  monument  to 
General  Lee. 

Ezengatsi,  gz-en-gSt'see,  written  also  Ezenkantsi, 
(Hovan,  i.e.  John,)  an  eminent  Armenian  writer  and 
priest.  Died  about  1325. 

Ez'nig,  Ez'nag,  or  Ez'nik,  an  Armenian  writer  and 
theologian,  born  in  397  a.d.  ;  died  in  478.  He  is  known 
as  Eznig  of  Golp,  (or  Koghb.) 

Eznik.  See  Eznig. 

Ezquerra,  gth-ker'rd,  or  Esquerra,  gs-ker'ril,  a  Span- 
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ish  poet  and  priest,  born  in  Biscay  about  1568.  His 
reputation  is  founded  on  his  “  Epistle  to  Bartholomew 
Argensola,”  the  style  of  which  is  a  model  of  elegance, 
purity,  and  grace.  Died  in  1641. 

Ez'ra,  JHeb.  ;  Lat.  Es'dras  ;  Fr.  Esdras,  £s'- 
dRis' ;  Ger.  Es'ra  or  Es'dras,]  an  eminent  Jewish  scribe 
and  reformer,  was  the  author  of  the  canonical  book  which 
bears  his  name,  and  perhaps  of  the  two  books  of  Chroni¬ 


cles.  He  was  probably  born  in  Babylon.  After  the  temple 
had  been  rebuilt  at  Jerusalem,  Ezra  received  authority 
from  the  King  of  Persia,  about  458  B.C.,  to  lead  a  large 
number  of  captive  Jews  back  to  their  fatherland.  (See 
Ezra  vii.,  viii.,  ix.f  and  x.,  and  Nehemiah  viii.)  He  was 
Governor  of  Judea  until  445  b.c.  He  is  called  the  “  Re¬ 
storer  of  the  Scriptures,”  which  he  appears  to  have  revised 
Ezzelino,  (da  Romano.)  See  Romano. 


Fabbra,  della,  dSl'li  fflb'bRfl,  (Luigi,)  a  distinguished 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Ferrara,  born 
in  that  city  in  1655 ;  died  I723* 

Fabbrizi,  de’,  d&  ffib-bR&t'see,  (Luigi  Cinzio,)  an 
Italian  writer,  born  in  Venice  about  1450,  published 
“  Origine  de’  volgari  Proverbi,”  (1526.)  Died  about  1526. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Fabbroni.  See  Fabroni. 

Faber.  See  Fabre,  Le  FiSvRE,  and  FfevRE. 

Faber,  (Antoine  and  Claude.)  See  Favre. 

Faber,  fS'b?r,  (Basil,)  a  German  scholar  and  Prot¬ 
estant  writer,  born  at  Sora,  or  Sorau,  in  1520.  His  chief 
work  is  “  Treasury  of  Scholastic  Learning,”  (“  Thesaurus 
Eruditionis  scholasticse,”  1571,)  often  reprinted.  Died 
about  1575. 

Faber,  (Felix,)  an  author  and  itinerant  preacher, 
whose  original  name  was  Schmidt,  born  at  Zurich  about 
1442;  died  at  Ulm  in  1502. 

Fa'b^r,  (Frederick  William,)  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  writer,  nephew  of  George  Stanley  Faber,  no¬ 
ticed  below,  was  born  in  England  in  1815.  Died  in  1863. 

See  Bowden,  “Life  of  F.  W.  Faber,”  1869. 

Faber,  (George  Stanley,)  an  eminent  English  theo¬ 
logian,  born  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1773.  He 
studiedat  University  College,  Oxford.  Having  graduated 
in  1803,  he  rose  through  several  preferments  to  be  a  pre¬ 
bendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  1831.  Among 
his  principal  works  we  may  name  his  “View  of  the 
Mosaical  Records,”  (“Horae  Mosaicae,”  1801,)  “On  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Cabyri,  or  the  Great  Gods  of  Phoenicia,” 
(1803,)  “Difficulties  of  Infidelity,”  (1824,)  (a  masterly 
production,)  “  Difficulties  of  Romanism,”  (1826,)  “View 
of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Judah  and  Israel,”  and 
“The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,”  (3  vols.,  1828.) 
His  productions  evince  great  learning  and  research  and 
a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  and  are  regarded  by  competent 
critics  as  among  the  most  valuable  that  have  been 
written  on  those  subjects.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1854;  Allibone,  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Authors.” 

Faber,  fit'bi',  Fabre,  flbR,  or  Le  F£vre,  leh  ffivR, 
(Jean,)  a  celebrated  French  lawyer  and  jurist,  born  in 
Angouleme  ;  died  in  1340. 

Faber,  ffi'ber,  (Johann,)  surnamed  the  Hammer 
of  Heretics,  a  German  theologian  and  zealous  adver¬ 
sary  of  Luther,  was  born  at  Leutkirch,  in  Suabia,  about 
1475.  He  became  a  Dominican  monk.  He  published, 
besides  other  polemical  works  against  the  Protestants, 
the  “  Hammer  of  Heretics,”  (“Malleus  Haereticorum,” 
1524.)  In  1531  he  became  Bishop  of  Vienna.  Died  in 
1541. 

See  Kettner,  “  Dissertatio  de  J.  Fabri  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1737. 

Faber,  (Johann,)  a  German  Catholic  theologian  and 
controversialist,  born  at  Heilbronn  about  1500;  died 
about  1560. 

Faber,  (Johann,)  a  German  botanist  and  physician, 
born  at  Bamberg  about  1570,  practised  in  Rome,  and 
was  physician  to  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Faber,  (Johann  Ernst,)  a  German  Orientalist  and 
writer,  born  at  Simmerthausen  in  1745 ;  died  in  1774. 

Faber,  (Pierre,)  a  French  classical  scholar,  born  in 
Auvergne  about  1530;  died  about  1615.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Cicero,  (i5oi.) 

Faber,  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  writer,  born  at  Altorf  in 
1657.  His  chief  work  is  “The  World  in  a  Nutshell,” 
(“Orbis  Terrarum  in  Nuce.”)  Died  in  1716. 

Faber  Stapulensis.  See  Lef^vre  d’Estaples. 
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Fabert,  ffi'b^rt  or  ft'baiR',  (Abraham,)  a  noted  orna¬ 
mental  printer,  born  at  Metz  about  1560;  died  in  1638. 

Fabert,  (Abraham,)  a  famous  French  general,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1599.  After  having 
distinguished  himself  in  several  battles,  he  was  created 
marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1658,  and  at  the 
same  time  was.  appointed  governor  of  Sedan,  at  which 
place  he  died  in  1662.  His  exploits  and  good  fortune 
were  so  extraordinary  that  they  were  by  many  ascribed 
to  magic. 

See  Courtilz  de  Sandras,  “Vie  du  Marshal  Fabert,”  1697; 
J.  de  la  Barre,  “Vie  du  Marshal  Fabert,”  1752;  Voltaire. 
“  Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;”  B£gin,  “filoge  du  Marshal  Fabert,” 

1837- 

Fa'bl-an  or  Fabyan,  (Robert,)  a  noted  merchant 
and  sheriff  of  London,  born  about  1450,  was  the  author  of 
“Concordance  of  Histories,”  or  “Fabian’s  Chronicle,’* 
(1516,)  which  treats  of  English  history.  Died  in  1512. 

See  Dibdin,  “Typographical  Antiquities.” 

Fa'bl-an,  [Lat.  Fabia'nus  ;  Fr.  Fabien,  fl'be-iN',} 
Saint,  was  elected  pope  in  236  a.d.,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom  under  the  emperor  Decius  in  250. 

Fa-bl-a'nus,  (Papir'ius,)  a  Roman  philosopher  of  the 
first  century,  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  philosophy. 
The  two  Senecas  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  works. 

Fabii,  fa'be-I,  a  powerful  patrician  house  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  became  conspicuous  soon  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  republic.  Three  brothers  named  Fabius 
obtained  seven  successive  consulships  between  486  and 
479  b.c. 

Fa-bl-o'la,  Saint,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Fabius,  was  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  was  the  founder  of  hospitals  in  Italv.  Died 
about  400  a.d. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

Fa'bl-us  Am-bus'tus,  (Marcus,)  a  general,  was 
consul  in  360,  in  356,  and  in  354  b.c.,  and  afterwards 
dictator  of  Rome  about  351  b.c.  He  was  the  father  of 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  noticed  below.  He  defeated 
the  Hernici  and  Tarquinians. 

Fa'bl-us  Max'i-mus,  (Quintus,)  a  son  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  grandson  by  adoption  of  Paulus  zEmilius, 
was  chosen  consul  122  b.c.  Having  the  department  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  he  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
the  Arverni  and  the  Allobroges.  On  one  occasion  he 
defeated  the  enemy,  who  lost  120,000  men,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Romans  was  very  small.  For  this  victory 
he  received  the  surname  of  Allobrogicus. 

Fa'bl-us  Max'i-mus  JE-mil-I-a'nus,  (Quintus,) 
son  of  the  consul  Paulus  iEmilius,  passed  by  adoption 
into  the  house  of  Fabius.  He  was  elected  consul  of  Rome 
147  b.c.  He  carried  on  a  successful  war  in  Spain  against 
Viriathus,  a  famous  general  commanding  the  Lusita- 
nians.  Like  the  great  Fabius  Cunctator,  he  pursued  in 
his  wars  the  defensive  policy. 

Fa'bl-us  Max'i-mus  Gur'gea,  (Quintus,)  a  son  of 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  consul  in  292  B.c.,  and 
again  in  276.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Fabius 
Cunctator. 

Fa'bl-us  Max'i-mus  Rul-ll-a'nus,  (Quintus,)  a 
famous  general,  was  five  times  consul  (322-295  B.C.) 
and  twice  dictator  of  Rome.  He  also  held  many  other 
high  offices.  He  gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  in 
325,  in  322,  and  in  296  B.C.  He  was  reputed  the  greatest 
Roman  general  of  his  time. 

See  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome;”  Livy,  “History  of  Rome;” 
Valerius  Maximus,  “History  of  Rome;”  Aurelius  Victor, 
“  Viri  illustres.”  _ _ _ 
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Fa'bl-us  Max'I-mus  VSr-ru-co'sus,  (Quintus,) 
surnamed  Cuncta'tor,  the  greatest  of  the  Fabian  line, 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  233  B.C.,  when  he  con¬ 
quered  the  Ligurians  and  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
After  the  Carthaginians  had  taken  Saguntum,  the  Romans 
sent  Fabius  to  Carthage  at  the  head  of  their  ambassadors. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  armies  at  Thrasymene 
In  217,  a  dictator  being  thought  necessary,  Fabius  was 
chosen  to  that  office.  He  marched  against  Hannibal, 
and  firmly  adhered  to  the  policy  of  carrying  on  only  a 
defensive  war,  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  the 
Carthaginian  general  was  unable  to  obtain  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  him.  Minucius,  master  of  the  Roman  cavalry, 
at  one  time  obtaining  command  of  part  of  the  army, 
engaged  with  Hannibal,  and  would  have  been  entirely 
defeated  if  Fabius  had  not  hastened  to  assist  him,  after 
which  Minucius  gave  up  his  command  to  Fabius.  The 
dictatorship  of  Fabius  having  expired,  Paulus  iEmilius 
and  Terentius  Varro  were  appointed  consuls,  and,  pur¬ 
suing  a  different  method,  were  totally  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  in  216  b.c.,  after  which  the  Romans 
returned  to  the  defensive  policy  of  Fabius.  He  was 
chosen  consul  for  the  fifth  time  in  209  b.c.  His  uniform 
success  against  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  Rome 
justly  won  for  him  the  name  of  Maximus.  Ennius  spoke 
of  him  as  one  “  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem.”  Died 
about  203  B.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Lives ;”  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome,”  books  xx.- 
xxiv.  and  xxvi.-xxx.  ;  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome;”  Polybius, 
book  iii. ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Fa'bi-us  Pic'tor,  (Caius,)  a  Roman  painter,  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  historian  Fabius  Pictor.  He 
painted  the  temple  of  Salus  (“  Safety”)  about  304  B.c. 

Fabius  Pictor  (Quintus)  was  the  first  Roman 
historian,  and  is  sometimes  called  “the  father  of  Latin 
history.”  His  works  are  known  as  the  “Annals  of  Fa¬ 
bius  Pictor.”  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  died  after  216  B.C.  His  History,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  is  lost,  except  small 
fragments. 

See  Whistb,  “De  Fabio  Pictore  casterisque  Fabiis  historicis,” 
1832;  MSller,  “De  Q.  Fabio  Pictore,”  1690. 

Fabius  Planciades  Fulgentius.  See  Fulgentius. 

Fa'bi-us  Vib-u-la'nus,  (K  ^so,)  a  Roman  command¬ 
er,  was  chosen  consul  in  484,  in  481,  and  in  479  B.c. 
He  rendered  himself  very  popular  with  the  plebeians, 
and  gained  victories  over  the  Veientes  and  Aiqui.  During 
his  third  consulship  the  Fabian  family  volunteered  to 
make  a  campaign  against  the  Veientes  without  the  aid 
of  other  citizens.  Kseso  led  out  three  hundred  and  six 
Fabii,  (among  whom  was  his  brother  Marcus,)  attended 
by  their  clients  or  servants,  and  occupied  a  fortified  post 
on  the  Cremera,  which  enters  the  Tiber  near  Rome. 
They  gained  several-  victories,  but  at  length  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  all  killed  in  477  b.c. 

See  Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome  ;”  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome  ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G&akale.” 

Fabius  Vibulanus,  (Marcus,)  a  Roman  general, 
was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  consul  in  483 
and  480  B.C.  He  was  killed  at  Cremera  in  477.  ( See 

preceding  article.) 

Fabius  Vibulanus,  (Quintus,)  a  son  of  Marcus, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who  escaped  from  being 
massacred  at  Cremera  by  the  Veientes  in  477  B.c.  The 
different  branches  of  the  great  Fabian  house  were  de¬ 
scended  from  him.  He  was  consul  in  467,  465,  and  459 
B.C.,  and  defeated  the  Volsci.  Appius  Claudius  and  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus  were  the  chiefs  of  the  decemvirate 
formed  in  450,  and  were  exiled  for  their  tyrannical  acts. 

Fabre,  fabR,  (Antoine  Francois  Hippolyte,)  a 
French  medical  writer,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1797.  He 
edited  the  “  Lancette  Francaise,”  and  won  a  medal  of  the 
Institute  in  1833  f°r  a  work  on  cholera.  Died  in  1853. 

Fabre,  (Denis,)  a  French  advocate,  born  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  1792,  and 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Spaniards  in  January,  1794. 

Fabre,  (Ferdinand,)  a  French  author,  born  at  Be- 
darieux  in  1830.  He  studied  theology,  but  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  clerical  profession.  He  wrote  “  Scenes  de  la 
Vie  cl^ricale,”  (including  “Les  Courbezon,”  1862,  and 


“Julien  Savignac,”  1863,)  “La  petite  M&re,”  (4  vols. 
1876-78,)  and  other  works,  mostly  descriptive  of  the 
lives  of  the  recent  French  clergy.  Died  in  1898. 

Fabre,  (Francois  Xavier  Fascal,)  an  able  French 
painter,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1766,  was  a  pupil  of 
David.  He  worked  many  years  at  Rome  and  Florence. 
Among  his  best  works  are  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,” 
“The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,”  and  a  portrait  of 
Alfieri.  He  died  at  Montpellier  in  1837. 

Fabre,  (Jean,)  “the  honest  criminal,”  was  born  at 
Nimes,  France,  in  1727.  His  father  having  been  con¬ 
demned  to  the  galleys  as  a  Protestant,  Jean  took  his 
place,  and  endured  great  sufferings,  but  was  released  in' 
1762.  He  died  at  Cette,  May  31,  1797.  Falbaire’s  play, 
“  L’honnete  Criminel,”  procured  his  release  and  pardon. 
Fabre’s  autobiography  was  printed  in  1865. 

Fabre,  (Jean  Claude,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1668.  He  wrote  a  continuation 
of  Fleury’s  “Ecclesiastic  History,”  (16  vols.,  1734,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1 753- 

Fabre,  (Jean  Raymond  Auguste,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Jaujac  in  1792,  was  a  brother  of  Marie  Joseph 
Victorin.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  poem  called 
“Caledonie,”  (1823,)  which  was  received  with  favour, 
and  “Ir&ne,”  a  tragedy,  (1825.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  Sabbatirr,  “Vies  de  Victorin  et  d’Auguste  Fabre.” 

Fabre,  (Marie  Joseph  Victorin,)  a  distinguished 
French  poet  and  orator,  born  at  Jaujac  in  1785.  He 
produced  in  1808  a  “Eulogy  on  Corneille,”  (in  prose,) 
which  was  crowned  by  the  Institute.  Among  his  finest 
works  are  “The  Death  of  Henry  IV.,”  a  poem,  (1808,) 
an  “Ode  on  Tasso,”  a  “Eulogy  on  Montaigne,”  (1812,) 
and  “Literary  History  of  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  (“Tableau  litteraire  de  la  France  au  dix-huiti&me 
Si&cle,”  1810.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  Sabbatier,  “Viesde  Victorin  et  d’Auguste  Fabre,”  183a. 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Fabre  de  l’Aude,  ftbR  deh  lod,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Carcassonne  in  1755*  He 
was  proscribed  during  the  reign  of  terror,  but  in  1795 
was  named  deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
became  commissioner  of  finance.  At  the  coronation  of 
Bonaparte,  Fabre,  as  president  of  the  tribunes,  delivered 
a  congratulatory  address  to  the  emperor.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  senator  in  1807,  and  received  the  title  of  count 
of  the  empire.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a  member  of 
the  grand  council  of  administration  of  the  senate.  Died 
in  1832. 

Fabre  d’^glantine,  fibR  d&'glflN'tfen',  (  Philippe 
Franqois  Nazaire,)  one  of  the  leading  French  Jacobins, 
born  at  Carcassonne  in  1755.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  he  leagued  himself  with  Danton,  La 
Croix,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  participated  in  all 
the  excesses  of  this  party.  He  was  chosen  as  deputy 
from  Paris  to  the  National  Convention.  He  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  without  appeal,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  was 
one  of  the  instigators  of  the  decree  which  ordered  that 
no  English  or  Hanoverian  prisoners  should  be  made. 
He  was  accused  of  royalist  principles,  or  mocttrantism <?, 
and,  with  Danton,  was  executed  in  1794.  He  had  writ 
ten  numerous  comedies. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists ;”  “Nouvelle  Bio 
graphie  G^n^rale;”  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Fabre  d’Olivet,  ffbR  do'le'vi',  (M.,)  a  French  phi 
lologist  and  fanciful  litterateur,  born  at  Ganges  (Langue¬ 
doc)  in  1768.  He  produced  numerous  plays,  poems, 
treatises  on  philology,  history,  etc.  He  found,  it  is  said, 
allegories  or  mystic  meanings  in  every  word,  syllable, 
and  figure.  Died  in  1825. 

Fabretti,  fi-bRet'tee,  (Rafael,)  an  excellent  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Urbino  about  1615*  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  and  in  the  pontificate  o! 
Innocent  XII.  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  His  principal  works  are 
“De  Columna  Trajani,”  (“On  the  Column  of  Trajan,” 
1683,)  and  “  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum  Explicatio,” 
(“Explanation  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,”  1699.)  Died  at 
Rome  in  1700. 


See  Fabroni,  “  Vita  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium. 
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Fabri.  See  Peiresc,  (Fabri  de.) 

Fabri,  ft'bRee,  (Alessandro,)  a  noted  scholar  and 
author,  born  near  Bologna  in  1691.  He  wrote  with  great 
elegance,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Died  in  1768. 

Fabri,  fS'bRe',  (Honors,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
born  about  1607,  wrote  numerous  works,  among  which 
are  a  “Treatise  on  Plants  and  the  Generation  of  Ani¬ 
mals,”  (1666,)  and  “Synopsis  Optica,”  (1667.)  Died  in 
1688. 

Fabri  de  Hilden.  See  Fabrice  de  Hilden. 

Fabriano,  da,  da  fa-bRe-a'no,  (Gentile,)  a  skilful 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born  at  Fabriano,  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  about  1370.  He  worked  at  Venice 
and  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  the  history  of  Saint  John 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano.  He  is  called 
one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time.  Died  in  1450. 

Fabrice.  See  Fabrizio. 

Fabrice  de  Hilden,  fiFbRfess'  dgh  hil'dgn,  [Lat.  Fa- 
briq'ius  Hilda'nus,]  called  also  Fabri  (fa'bRee)  de 
Hilden,  (Wilhelm,)  a  skilful  surgeon  and  writer, 
derived  his  surname  from  a  village  near  Cologne,  where 
he  was  born  in  1560.  Died  in  1634. 

Fabrice,  (Gecirge  Friedrich  Alfred,)  Count 
von,  was  born  at  Quesnoy,  France,  in  1818,  son  of  a 
Saxon  major  in  the  army  of  occupation.  He  rose  to 
high  rank  in  the  army  of  Saxony,  was  chief  of  staff 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  and  in  the  Bohemian 
campaign  of  1866,  minister  of  war  in  1870,  and  took 
part  in  the  Franco-German  war,  being  governor  of 
Versailles  during  the  occupation.  He  was  reappointed 
minister  of  war,  June,  1871,  made  general  of  cavalry 
in  1872,  prime  minister  in  1876,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1882,  and  was  created  count  in  1886.  Died 
March  25,  1891. 

Fabricius,  fi-bRee'se-us,  (Andreas,)  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  divine,  born  near  Liege  in  1520.  He  wrote  “Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Augustinian  Confession,”  (“Harmonia  Con¬ 
fessions  Augustinianae,”  1573.)  Died  in  1581. 

Fabricius,  fl-bRit'se-hs,  (David,)  a  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  at  Essen  in  1564.  He  is  said  to  have 
discovered  spots  in  the  sun.  Among  his  works  are 
‘Letters  to  Kepler.”  Died  in  1617. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fabricius,  (Franz,)  a  theological  writer,  called  also 
Lef^vre,  born  in  Rhenish  Prussia  in  1524;  died  in  1573. 

Fabricius,  fl-bRit'se-fis,  (Frederick  Ernest,)  a 
German  or  Swedish  nobleman,  who  was  a  companion  or 
attendant  of  Charles  XII.  at  Bender.  He  wrote  “Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Residence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Bender,” 
(“Anecdotes  du  Sejour  du  Roi  k  Bender,”  1760.)  Died 
after  1727. 

Fabricius,  or  Goldschmidt,  (Georg,)  a  German 
philologist  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1516. 
He  was  president  of  the  College  of  Meissen  from  1553 
to  1571.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Description  of  Rome,” 
(1550,)  and  “  Res  Germanise  et  Saxoniae  memorabiles,” 
(1609.)  Died  in  1571. 

Fabricius,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  Swiss  theological  writer, 
born  at  Schaffhausen  in  1632;  died  in  1696. 

Fabricius,  (Johann,)  a  German  astronomer,  son  of 
David,  noticed  above,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  spots  of 
the  sun,  (“De  Maculis  in  Sole  observatis,”  1611.)  Died 
in  1625. 

Fabricius,  (Johann,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born  at 
Dantzic  in  1608,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rostock, 
and  published  “Specimen  Arabicum,”  (1638.)  Died  in 
1653. 

Fabricius,  (Johann,)  a  German  Protestant  writer  and 
professor  of  theology,  born  at  Altorf  in  1644.  Among  his 
works  is  “Amoenitates  theologicae,”  (1699.)  He  taught 
theology  at  Altorf  for  many  years.  Died  in  1729. 

Fabricius,  (Johann  Albrecht,)  a  German  scholar 
and  writer,  eminent  for  his  profound  and  various  learn¬ 
ing,  born  at  Leipsic  on  the  nth  of  November,  1668,  was 
a  son  of  Werner  the  composer.  He  became  professor  of 
eloquence  and  philosophy  at  Hamburg  about  1700.  Pie 
published  numerous  and  excellent  works,  among  which 
are  “Bibliotheca  Latina,  sive  Notitia  Scriptorum  Vete- 


rum  Latinorum,”  (3  vols.,  1697,)  “Bibliotheca  Gneca," 
(i4vols.  4to,  1705-28,)  containing  noticesof  all  the  Greek 
authors  who  lived  before  the  subversion  of  the  Eastern 
Empire;  “  Bibliographia  Antiquaria,”  (1713,)  and  “Bib¬ 
liotheca  Latina  Ecclesiastica,”  (1718.)  He  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  mature  life  at  Hamburg,  where  he 
died  in  April,  1736. 

See  Reimar,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  A.  Fabricii  Commentarius,' 
1737  J  NicAron,  “M^moires.” 

Fabricius,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a  German  scholar 
and  teacher,  born  at  Dodendorf  in  1696,  published  an 
“  Abridgment  of  General  Literary  History,”  (3  vols., 
1752-54.)  Died  in  1769. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fabricius,  (Johann  Christian,)  the  most  eminent 
entomologist  of  his  time,  born  at  Tondern,  in  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick,  in  January,  1743,  studied  under  Linnaeus  at 
Upsal.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Kiel,  and  about  the  same  time  published  his 
“  Systema  Entomologiae.”  In  this  work,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus,  he  made  an  arrangement  of  insects 
according  to  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  Besides  the 
treatise  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  “  Philosophia  Ento- 
mologia,”  ( 1 778,)  “  Supplementum  Entomologiae,”  ( 1 797,) 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Died  at  Kiel  in  1807. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Fabricius,  (Karel,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Delft  in 
1624,  excelled  in  perspective  and  portraits.  Died  in  1654. 

Fabricius,  (Theodor,)  a  German  Reformer  and  the¬ 
ologian,  born  at  Anholt  in  1501,  wrote  several  religious 
works.  He  taught  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg,  and  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Luther.  Died  in  1570. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fabricius,  (Theodosius,)  a  Lutheran  theologian,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nordhausen  in  1560, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen.  His  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists”  was  published 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  languages. 
Died  in  1597. 

Fabricius,  (Vincenz,)  a  German  physician,  jurist, 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1612 ;  died  in  1667. 

Fabricius,  (Werner,)  a  composer  and  musician,  born 
in  Holstein  in  1633,  was  the  father  of  Johann  Albrecht, 
noticed  above.  He  lived  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1679. 

Fabricius  Hildanus.  See  Fabrice  de  Hilden. 

Fa-brig'l-us  (fa-brish'e-us)  Lus-gi'nus,  (Caius,)  a 
Roman  statesman,  celebrated  for  his  great  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  life,  became  consul  282  B.c.  About  280  he 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  who  was  encamped 
with  an  army  near  Tarentum.  His  conduct  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  a  celebrated  theme  of  ancient  historians  and 
poets.  He  refused  the  rich  presents  or  bribes  which 
Pyrrhus  offered  him.  According  to  tradition,  the  phy¬ 
sician  of  Pyrrhus  proposed  to  poison  his  master,  expect¬ 
ing  a  reward  from  the  Romans,  but  Fabricius  not  only 
rejected  his  offer,  but  exposed  his  treachery  to  Pyrrhus. 
Fabricius  gained  victories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Bruttii, 
and  other  allies  of  Pyrrhus,  about  277  b.c. 

See  Niebuhr,  '‘History  of  Rome;”  Puny,  “Natural  History,” 
book  xxxiv. 

Fa-brig'I-us  Vei-en'to,  a  Latin  author.  Having 
written  a  satirical  work  entitled  “Codicilli,”  which  was 
supposed  to  be  directed  against  the  senators  and  priests, 
he  was  banished  by  Nero  in  62  a.d.  After  Nero’s  death 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  favour 
by  Domitian. 

Fabrini,  Hi-bRee'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  gram¬ 
marian,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1516;  died  about  1580. 

Fabris,  fVbR&ss,  (Niccol6,  )  an  ingenious  Italian 
mechanician,  born  at  Chioggia  in  1739  ;  died  in  1801. 

Fabrizio,  fa-bR^t'se-o,  (Geronimo,)  [Lat.  Hieron'- 
ymus  Fabricius  ab  Acquapenden'te  ;  Fr.  Fabrice, 
ft'bRfess',]  an  eminent  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon, 
was  born  at  Acquapendente,  near  Orvieto,  in  1 537- 
was  a  pupil  of  Fallopius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1562  as 
professor  at  Padua.  He  wrote  many  short  treatises  on 
anatomy  and  surgery.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Harvey,  whose  great  discovery  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  some  new  observations  which  kabrizio 
made  on  the  valves  of  the  veins.  He  obtained  great 
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•uccess  and  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy.  Died 
in  1619. 

See  Thuilius,  “Memoria  H.  Fabricii  ab  Acquapendente,”  1619; 
Cuvier,  “Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles ;”  Salvadori,  “No- 
titiae  de  H.  Fabrido,”  1837. 

Fabrizzi,  f!-bR£t'see,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Perugia  in  1594,  was  a  pupil  of  Annibal 
Caracci.  Died  in  1649. 

Fabroni,  fl-bRo'nee,  or  Fabbroni,  flb-bRo'nee, 
(Angelo,)  an  eminent  Italian  biographer  and  Latin 
scholar,  born  at  Marradi  in  September,  1732.  He  pro¬ 
duced  in  1 766  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Lives  of  Italians 
eminent  for  Learning  who  flourished  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,”  (“Vitae  Italorum  doctrina 
excellentium  qui  Saeculis  XVII.  et  XVIII.  floruerunt,” 
20  vols.,)  which  is  his  principal  work.  In  1767  he  was 
appointed  prior  or  president  of  the  church  of  San  Lo¬ 
renzo,  Florence.  He  is  sometimes  called  “  the  Plutarch 
of  Modern  Italy.”  Died  at  Pisa  in  1803. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia degli  Italiani  illustri ;”  Fabroni,  “Vitae 
Italorum,”  etc.,vol.  xx. 

Fabroni  or  Fabbroni,  (Giovanni  Valentino,)  an 
Italian  naturalist  and  writer  on  physical  science,  was 
born  at  Florence  on  the  13th  of  February,  1752.  He 
applied  various  physical  sciences  to  objects  of  general 
utility.  He  was  director  of  the  Museum  of  Florence,  and 
wrote  many  useful  treatises  on  botany,  chemistry,  rural 
economy,  etc.  Cuvier  characterized  him  as  a  “living 
encyclopaedia.”  Died  in  December,  1822. 

See  Cuvier,  “filoges  historiques,”  tome  iiL ;  Tipaldo,  “Bio- 

Sifia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  G.  Fabroni  Pblli,  “Biografia  del 
valiere  G.  Fabroni,”  1837. 

Fabrot,  fl'bRo',  [Lat.  Fabro'tus,]  (Charles  Anni¬ 
bal,)  a  celebrated  French  jurist,  born  at  Aix  in  1580. 
He  was  professor  in  the  University  of  Aix,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  legal  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
“  Basilicon.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1659. 

See  C.  Giraud,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  C.  A.  Fabrot,”  1833. 

Fabry,  fiPbRe',  (Jean  Baptiste  Germain,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Cornus  in  1780.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“Spectateur  Fran5ais,”  (12  vols.,  1805-12,)  and  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Hundred  Days,  entitled  “Itineraire  de 
Bonaparte  de  l’Isle  d’Elbe  &  Sainte-Helene,”  (“Account 
of  the  Journey  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  to  Saint  Helena,” 
1817.)  Died  in  1821. 

Fabvier,  ft've-i',  (Charles  Nicolas,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Pont-l-Mousson  in  1782.  He 
servedtwith  distinction  in  Germany  and  Spain,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  Moscow  in  1812.  In  1814  he  signed 
with  Colonel  Davis  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  In  1823 
he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  and  rendered 
essential  service  in  organizing  an  army.  After  his  return 
he  was  created  in  1839  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1845  a 
peer  of  France.  He  was  the  author  of  several  military 
and  historical  treatises.  Died  in  1855. 

Fabyan.  See  Fabian. 

Facchetti,  flk-ket'tee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Mantua  in  1535 ;  died  in  Rome  in  1613. 

Facciardi,  flt-chaR'dee,  (Cristoforo,)  an  Italian 
Capuchin  and  eloquent  preacher,  born  near  Rimini,  lived 
about  1570-90. 

Faccini,  flt-chee'nee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  architecture,  born  at  or  near  Ferrara  about 
1520 ;  died  in  1577. 

Faccio.  See  Fatio. 

Facciolati,  flt-cho-ll'tee,  or  Facciolato,  flt-cho- 
ll'to,  [Lat.  Facciola'tus,]  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
philologist,  born  at  Torreglia,  near  Padua,  in  1682.  He  was 
a  professor  of  logic  or  classical  literature  in  the  University 
of  Padua.  He  published  an  improved  edition  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  called  “Calepino,”  (1731,)  wrote  several  works 
on  grammar  and  logic,  and  commenced  an  excellent 
Latin  Lexicon,  which  was  finished  by  his  pupil  Forcel- 
lini,  (which  see.)  Died  at  Padua  in  1769. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium;”  G.  B. 
Ferrari,  “Vita  J.  Facciolati,”  1799;  Giuseppe  Gennari,  “Vita 
di  J.  Facciolati,”  Padua,  1818. 

Facini,  fl-chee'nee,  or  Faccini,  flt-chee'nee,  (Pie¬ 
tro,)  an  able  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  about  1560, 
was  a  pupil  and  afterwards  a  rival  of  Annibal  Caracci. 
His  chief  merits  were  a  vivacity  of  attitude,  and  skill 
in  colouring,  especially  in  carnation.  Died  in  1602. 


Fa-cun'dus,  a  Latin  theologian  and  bishop,  who  lived 
in  Africa  about  550  A.D.  He  defended  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  against  the  decree  of  the  emperor 
Justinian. 

Fadeyev,  fl-da'ygf,  or  Fadejew,  (Rastislav  An- 
drieyevitch,)  a  Russian  general,  born  in  1824.  He 
early  entered  the  military  service,  and  was  rapidly  pro¬ 
moted,  becoming  a  major-general  in  1864.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Russo-Turkish  wars,  both  as  an 
officer  and  diplomatist.  In  1880  he  entered  the  civil 
service.  He  wrote  “Sixty  Years  of  War  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,”  (i860,)  “Letters  from  the  Caucasus,”  (1865,) 
“The  Military  Resources  of  Russia,”  (1868,)  and  other 
works,  strongly  panslavistic.  Died  in  1884. 

Fadhl-Ibn -Yahya  -Al-Barmakee,  ( -Barmak!  or 
-Barmeki,)  fld’l  Tb’n  ylh'he-1  ill  baR'mek-ee,  vizier  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  was  born  about  762  a.d.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Jaafar,  and  one  of  the  Barmecides,  which 
see.  Died  about  807  a.d. 

See  Aboolfeda,  “Annales  Moslemici.” 

Fadlalla  or  Fadlallah,  fld-lll'lah,  a  Persian  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Hamadan,  lived  about  1290.  He  wrote 
a  “  History  of  the  Moguls.” 

Fadl-Ibn-Rabee,  ( -Rabi,)  fld’l  Ib’n  rlb'ee,  became 
vizier  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  about  803  a.d.,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  death  of  that  sove¬ 
reign.  In  the  contest  between  the  caliph’s  sons  Ameen 
and  Mamoon,  Fadl  sided  with  the  former,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  obliged  to  fly  when  Mamoon  ascended  the 
throne.  Died  about  824  A.D. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Fadl-Ibn-Sahal,  (or  -Sahl,)  fld'l  Ib’n  slh'hal,  (or 
sah’l,)  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  and 
vizier  of  the  celebrated  caliph  Mamoon,  was  clothed 
with  absolute  power  by  this  prince.  He  was  assassi¬ 
nated  by  an  opposite  faction  in  818  a.  d. 

Faed,  fad,  (John,)  a  Scottish  painter,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Faed.  He  was  born  at  Burley-Mill  in  1820, 
and  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1841,  and  to  London  in 
1864.  His  principal  works  are  “  Shakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries,”  and  illustrations  of  “The  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night”  and  “The  Soldier’s  Return.” 

Faed,  fad,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  painter,  born  at  Burley- 
Mill  in  1826.  He  settled  in  London  about  1852.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Walter  Scott  and  his  Friends  at  Abtx>ts- 
ford,”  “  Home  and  the  Homeless,”  “  Highland  Mary,” 
and  “Sunday  in  the  Backwoods.”  Died  in  1900. 

Faerna,  fi-gR'nl,  or  Faerno,  fl-gR'no,  [Fr.  Faerne, 
ft'gRn',]  (Gabriele,)  a  celebrated  modern  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Cremona,  in  Italy.  His  most  important  work 
was  his  Collection  of  a  Hundred  Fables  in  Latin  verse, 
(1564,)  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  Aisop  or 
Phaedrus.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  Died 
in  1561. 

See  Jan  Hendrik  Kroon,  “  Commentatio  de  Fabulis  G.  Faerni," 
1824;  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Fagan,  fl'gSN',  (Christophe  Barth£lemi,)  a  French 
writer  of  comedies,  born  at  Paris  in  1702;  died  in  1755. 

Fage,  ftzh,  (Durand,)  a  French  Protestant,  called 
“the  Prophet  of  the  Cevennes,” born  at  Aubais  in  i68j, 
was  one  of  the  Camisards. 

Fage,  La.  See  La  Fage,  (Raimond.) 

Fagel,  fl'nel,  (Frans  Nicolaas,)  nephew  of  Kaspar, 
noticed  below,  was  a  distinguished  military  commander. 
He  was  successively  general  of  infantry  in  the  service  of 
the  States-General,  and  lieutenant-field-marshal  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  His  greatest  exploits  were  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1690,  the  defence  of  Mons,  the 
siege  of  Namur,  the  capture  of  Bonn  in  1703,  and  several 
other  battles  in  Flanders.  Died  in  1718. 

Fagel,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  politician,  born  in  1706, 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Montagu’s  Letters  (published  in  1764)  was 
ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1790. 

Fagel,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  diplomatist,  born  at  the 
Hague,  was  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Orange.  Having 
been  sent  as  minister  to  London,  he  signed  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  Great  Britain  in  1814.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  in  1824.  Died  in  1834. 
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Fagel,  (Kaspar,)  a  celebrated  Dutch  statesman,  born 
at  Haarlem  in  1629.  In  1670  he  was  elected  master  of 
the  rolls  of  the  States-General,  and  in  1672  was  created 
grand  pensionary.  It  was  partly  by  his  influence  that 
William  III.  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
In  1682  Count  d’Avaux,  ambassador  of  France  in  Hol¬ 
land,  made  great  efforts  to  win  Fagel  to  the  French 
interests,  and  even  offered  a  large  bribe,  which  was  nobly 
refused.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Ersch  und  Grubhr,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Macau¬ 
lay,/1  History  of  England,”  vol.  v. ;  Lenting,  “  Specimen  historico- 
politicum  de  G.  Fagelio,”  1849. 

Faggiuola,  fld-joo-o'li,(UGUCCiONE,  oo-goot-cho'nSt,) 
a  celebrated  Italian  general,  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  and 
Lord  of  Pisa.  He  won  several  battles  over  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  and  Florentines;  and  in  August,  1315,  he  gained 
the  memorable  victory  of  Monte-Catini.  He,  however, 
made  himself  so  odious  to  the  Pisans  by  his  severity 
that  he  was  driven  from  Pisa  and  from  Lucca.  He  died 
at  the  siege  of  Padua  in  1319. 

Faggot,  f&g'got,  (Jakob,)  a  distinguished  engineer  and 
metallurgist,  born  in  the  province  of  Upland,  in  Sweden, 
in  1699,  was  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
published  a  valuable  work  on  rural  economy.  Died  in 
1778. 

Fagiuoli,  f&-joo-o'lee,  (Giambattista,)  a  celebrated 
comic  and  burlesque  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  1660.  His 
works  were  very  voluminous.  Died  in  1742. 

Fagius,  fa'je-us  or  fil'ge-fts,  (Paul,)  a  learned  Prot¬ 
estant  theologian  and  Hebraist,  born  in  the  Palatinate 
in  1504.  His  family  name  was  Bucher,  (Beech,)  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he  changed  into  its 
Latin  equivalent.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  under  the 
celebrated  Wolfgang  Capito,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1544 
as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Strasburg.  In  1549,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
visited  England,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  theology  at  Cambridge ;  but  his  sudden  death  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  performing  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Eight  years  after  his  death  his  body  was  burnt,  by  the 
order  of  Queen  Mary.  Fagius  was  tne  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  classical  and  critical  works.  Died  about  1550. 

See  “De  Vita,  Obitu  et  Combustione  Buceri  et  P.  Fagii,”  1562; 
Feuerlbin  et  Seyfried,  “Tentamen  historicum  de  Vita  P.  Fagii,” 

1736- 

Fagnan,  ffn'y6N',  (Marie  Antoinette,)  a  French 
romancer,  born  in  Paris,  wrote  “  The  Mirror  of  Oriental 
Princesses,”  ( 1 755,)  and  other  tales.  Died  about  1770. 

Fagnani,  f&n-y&'nee,  (Giovanni  Marco,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  scholar,  born  at  Milan  in  1524;  died  in  1609. 

Fagnani  or  Fagnano,  f&n-y&'no,  (Giulio  Carlo,) 
Marquis  of  Toschi,  an  eminent  Italian  mathematician, 
born  at  Sinigaglia  in  1682,  or,  as  some  say,  in  1690.  He 
published  a  collection  of  mathematical  treatises,  (“  Pro- 
duzioni  matematiche,”  2  vols.,  1750.)  Died  in  1766. 

Fagnani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian-American  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Naples,  December  24,  1819.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1851,  after  spending  some  time 
in  the  Austrian,  French,  and  Spanish  capitals.  Died  in 
New  York,  May  22,  1873.  He  painted  a  vast  number 
of  portraits  of  celebrated  persons  in  Europe. 

Fagnani,  (Prospero,)  an  eminent  Italian  canonist, 
born  in  1598,  wrote  a  “Commentary  on  the  Decretals,” 
(1661.)  Died  in  1678. 

Fagon,  fi'gdN',  (Gui  Crescent,)  a  distinguished 
French  physician  and  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1638. 
He  became  first  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1693.  Died 
in  1718. 

Fahie,  foy,  (Sir  William  Charles,)  a  British  admiral, 
born  in  1763 ;  died  in  1833. 

Fahlcranz,  fll'kR^nts,  (Carl  Johann,)  a  celebrated 
Swedish  landscape-painter,  born  in  the  province  of  Falun 
In  1774.  He  painted  many  excellent  pictures  of  the  wild, 
mountainous  scenery  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Died  1861. 

Fahlcranz,  (Christian  Erik,)  a  Swedish  poet  and 
ecclesiastic,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1790.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  witty  piece  entitled  “  Noah’s  Ark,”  and 
“  Ansgarius,”  an  epic  poern.  He  became  Bishop  of  Wes¬ 
terns,  and  in  1839  associate  editor  of  the  “  Ecclesiastic 
Journal,”  (“  Ecclesiastik  Tidskrift.”)  Died  in  1866. 


Fah-le'nI-us,  (Eric,)  a  noted  Swedish  scholar,  lived 
about  1700.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Pernau,  in  Livonia. 

Fahrenheit,  ftr'en-hlt'  or  fl'ren-hlt',  (Gabriel  Da¬ 
niel,)  an  eminent  German  natural  philosopher  and 
maker  of  philosophical  instruments,  born  at  Dantzic,  May 
14,  1686.  He  became  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  and 
invented  the  thermometer  which  bears  his  name.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  mercury  in  the 
construction  of  thermometers.  He  fixed  the  zero  of  his 
scale  at  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  sank  in  the 
winter  of  1709,  and  reproduced  the  same  degree  of  cold 
by  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac,  common  salt,  and  snow. 
Died  September  16,  1736. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Faider,  fl'd$r,  [Fr.  pron.  f^'daiR',]  (Charles,)  a  Bel¬ 
gian  jurist  and  writer,  born  September  6,  1816.  He  was 
minister  of  justice  from  1852  to  1855.  Died  in  1893 

Faidherbe,  fi'dgRb',  (Louis  L£on  C£sar,)  a  Freneh 
general,  born  at  Lille,  June  3,  1818.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  Senegambia  and  Algeria,  and  in  1870  took 
command  of  the  northern  army  against  the  Germans, 
suffering  severe  defeats,  as  at  Bapaunie  and  Saint-Quen* 
tin.  He  published  geographical  and  palaeographical 
works  on  Northern  Africa,  and  an  account  of  his  “  Cam- 
pagne  de  l’Arm^e  du  Nord,”  (1876.)  Died  in  1889. 

Faidit.  See  Faydit. 

Faiguet  de  Villeneuve,  fVgi'  d?h  v£l'nuv',  (Joa¬ 
chim,)  one  of  the  earliest  French  writers  on  political 
economy,  born  at  Moncontour,  in  Brittany,  in  1703.  Died 
about  1780. 

<  Faille,  de  la,  d$h  If  ffl  or  ff'ye,  (  Germain,)  a  French 
historian,  born  at  Castelnaudary  in  1616;  died  in  1711. 
He  wrote  “Annals  of  Toulouse,”  (2  vols.,  1687-1701.) 

Faillon,  fi'y6N',  (Michel  Etienne,)  a  French 
priest  and  historian,  born  at  Tarascon  in  1799.  He 
visited  Canada  in  1854  as  inspector  of  the  Sulpitian 
houses  and  schools.  He  published  a  very  elaborate  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  in  Canada,  (3  vols.,  1865-66,  unfin¬ 
ished,)  and  several  volumes  of  religious  biography.  Died 
at  Paris,  October  25,  1870. 

Failly,  de,  deh  ff'yfe',  (Pierre  Louis  Charles 
Achille,)  a  French  general,  born  at  Rozoy-sur-Serre, 
January  21, 1810.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  and  in  Italy ;  but  his  misfortunes  while  in  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  in  the  early  part  of  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  war  (1870)  were  especially  marked;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Sedan  he  had  no  public  employment.  He 
published  “Marches  et  Operations  du  cinquieme  Corps,” 
(1871.)  Died  in  1892. 

Fain,  ffN,  (Agathon  Jean  Francois,)  Baron,  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1778.  He  attended 
Napoleon  I.  in  his  campaigns  in  the  capacity  of  sec¬ 
retary,  ( secritaire-archrviste. )  He  wrote  “Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Last  Three  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
Napoleon,”  (1823-27.)  Died  in  1837. 

Faipoult.  See  Faypoult. 

Fair'bairn,  (Andrew  Martin,)  a  Scotch  theo¬ 
logian,  born  near  Edinburgh,  November  4,  1838.  In 
1878  he  became  principal  of  the  Airedale  Congre¬ 
gational  College  at  Bradford,  and  principal  of  Mans¬ 
field  College  at  Oxford  in  1888.  He  published  bril¬ 
liant  essays  in  the  “  Contemporary  Review,”  and 
various  able  works,  including  “  Studies  in  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Religion  and  History,”  (1876,)  “  Religion 
in  History  and  in  the  Life  of  To-Day,”  (1884,) 
“Christ  in  Modern  Theology,”  (1894,)  etc. 

Fair'bairn,  (Patrick,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born 
at  Greenlaw  in  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
and  held  professorships  of  theology  at  Aberdeen  and  at 
the  Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  “The  Typology  of  Scripture,”  (1847,)  various 
commentaries,  and  a  work  on  “Prophecy,”  (1856.)  Died 
August  6,  1874. 

Fair'bairn,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  a  British  civil  en¬ 
gineer  and  mechanician,  born  at  Kelso,  on  the  Tweed, 
in  1789.  He  is  distinguished  for  the  introduction  of  iron 
water-wheels  and  other  iron  machinery,  and  as  one  of 
the  first  constructors  of  iron  ships,  which  he  began  tc 
build  about  1835.  He  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which 
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is  entitled  “Mills  and  Mill-Work,”  and  made  important 
contributions  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
Died  August  18,  1874. 

Fairbanks,  (Charles  Warren,)  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  born  near  Unionville  Centre, 
Ohio,  May,  11,  1852.  He  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  in  1872,  studied  law,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  1874.  In  the  same  year 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  afterward 
resided,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Convention  of  Indiana 
in  1892  and  1898,  and  as  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1896,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  British- American  Joint  High  Commission  of 
1898,  and  chairman  of  its  American  section.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1897,  and  in 
1904  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket,  and  elected  with  President  Roosevelt. 

Fairbanks,  (Thaddeus,)  an  American  inventor,  born 
at  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  January  17,  1796.  He 
established  extensive  works  at  Saint  Johnsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  the  manufacture  of  platform  scales,  which  he 
invented  in  1830.  He  received  some  forty  patents  for  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  apparatus  for  refrigeration, 
steam-heating,  ventilation,  etc.  Died  April  12,  1886. 

Fair'child,  (James  Harris,)  D.D.,  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  November  25, 
1817.  He  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1838,  was 
professor  of  languages  in  that  college,  1842-47,  professor 
of  mathematics,  1847-58,  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  theology  in  1858,  and  was  president  of 
the  college  from  1866  to  his  resignation  in  1889.  His 
principal  works  are  “Moral  Philosophy,”  (1869,)  and 
“Oberlin,  the  Colony  and  the  College,”  (1883.) 

Fairclough.  See  Featly. 

Fair'fax,  (Edward,)  a  celebrated  English  poet,  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  born  at  Denton,  in  York¬ 
shire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
principal  work  is  a  translation  of  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem 
Delivered,”  (1600,)  which  he  rendered,  verse  for  verse, 
with  a  fidelity  and  facility  rarely  equalled.  King  James 
placed  this  translation  above  all  other  works  of  English 
poetry.  Waller  recognizes  him  as  his  master  in  the  art 
of  verse ;  and  Dryden,  in  comparing  him  to  Spenser 
gave  the  preference  to  Fairfax  on  the  score  of  harmony. 
He  also  wrote  a  “  History  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,” 
in  verse,  and  a  treatise  on  “Demonology.”  His  version 
of  Tasso  has  often  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  once 
in  the  United  States,  (1855.)  Died  in  1632. 

Fairfax,  (  Thomas,  )  Lord,  one  of  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  actors  in  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  was  born  at 
Denton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  January,  1611.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Lord  Mulgrave.  Having  strong 
inclinations  for  a  military  life,  he  went  to  Holland,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Horace,  Lord  Vere,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwards  married.  When  Charles  endeav¬ 
oured  to  form  a  body-guard  at  York,  the  people,  fearing 
that  he  would  raise  an  army,  deputized  Fairfax  to  present 
a  petition  to  him  entreating  him  not  to  do  it.  Although 
the  king  tried  to  shun  him,  Fairfax  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  petition,  in  the  presence  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  persons.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  (1642,) 
the  father  of  Lord  Fairfax  received  from  Parliament  the 
commission  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern 
forces,  and  he  himself  that  of  general  of  cavalry.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  this  war  by  his  activity  and 
bravery,  particularly  at  Marston  Moor,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing  and  where  the  king’s  army  was 
totally  defeated,  (July  2,  1644,)  and  at  the  capture  of 
York.  Fairfax  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  parliamentary  forces  early  in  1645,  with  Cromwell  as 
his  lieutenant-general.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  battle 
of  Naseby  was  fought,  on  which  occasion  Lord  Fairfax 
gained  a  decided  victory.  On  the  16th  he  besieged 
Leicester,  which  surrendered  on  the  18th.  He  afterwards 
defeated  Lord  Goring,  took  Bridgewater  by  assault,  and 
male  himself  master  of  several  other  places.  On  the 


10th  of  September  he  forced  Bristol  to  surrender.  In 
September,  1646,  he  captured  Oxford,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  king,  who  fled  for  protection  to  Scotland.  Lord 
Fairfax  then  went  to  London,  where  he  was  compli¬ 
mented  and  thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
was  immediately  sent  with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  Scotland  to  obtain  the  king,  the  Scotch  having  agreed 
to  deliver  him  up  for  that  sum.  Soon  after  this  he 
yielded  to  the  superior  genius  of  Cromwell,  and  when 
on  his  father’s  death,  which  took  place  about  March, 
1648,  he  succeeded  to  all  his  titles,  he  still  continued  to 
fight  for  Cromwell.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  king ;  but  he  refused  to  serve  in  that  trial.  In  the 
spring  of  1649  he  was  appointed  commander  of  all  the 
forces  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  in  June,  1650.  About  the  end  of  1659  he  joined 
General  Monk  against  Lambert,  was  appointed  councillor 
of  state,  and  also  chairman  of  the  committee  delegated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commons  to  go  to  the  Hague  and 
persuade  Charles  II.  to  return  and  take  the  royal  func¬ 
tions.  He  was  received  by  that  prince,  whose  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  throne  was  partially  owing  to  the  sincere 
efforts  of  Lord  Fairfax.  After  these  events,  he  retired 
to  his  estates,  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in  February,  1671, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Vii.lemain,  “  Histoire  de 
Cromwell;”  Guizot,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d’Angleterre;” 
“Monk’s  Contemporaries,”  by  Guizot,  London,  1865;  Hartley 
Coleridge,  “Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns;”  Richard  Bell, 
“  Fairfax  Correspondence — Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,”  etc.,  2  vols., 
1849;  Sir  Edward  Cust,  “  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France  and  England,”  London,  1867. 

Fair'fax,  (Thomas,)  Lord,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1691.  Owning  large  estates 
in  Virginia,  he  left  England  and  settled  in  that  colony, 
in  the  county  of  Frederick.  He  was  a  patron  and  friend 
of  General  Washington  in  his  younger  days;  and  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  hospitality  and  noole  qualities  of 
Lord  Fairfax  caused  him  to  be  held  in  so  much  vene- 
ration  that  his  property  was  equally  respected  by  the 
Americans  and  the  English.  Died  in  1782. 

Fair'field,  (Sumner  Lincoln,)  an  American  poet, 
born  at  Warwick,  Massachusetts,  in  1803.  He  published 
in  1830  “Abaddon,  the  Spirit  of  Destruction,  and  other 
Poems.”  In  “The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii”  he  claimed 
to  have  suggested  the  leading  ideas  in  Bulwer’s  famous 
novel  of  “  The  Last  Days  of  Ponjpeii,”  which  appeared 
about  two  years  later.  Died  in  1844. 

See  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  his  widow,  1846;  Griswold,  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America;”  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Literature.” 

Fair'kbltJ  Frederick  William,)  a  British  artist,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1854  a  “  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art.”  Died  1866. 

Faistenberger,  fi'sten-b^R'ger,  (Anton,)  a  Tyrolese 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Innspruck  in  1678,  was  a  pupil 
of  Gaspard  Poussin  at  Rome.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1721. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Faith'full,  (Emily,)  an  English  lady,  born  in  Head- 
ley,  Surrey,  in  1835.  Becoming  interested  in  the  status 
of  the  working-women  of  London,  she  in  i860  established 
a  printing  and  publishing  business  i<n  which  only  women 
are  employed.  She  lectured  extensively  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  published  books  and  periodicals 
devoted  to  philanthropic  subjects.  Died  May  31,  1895. 

Fai'thorne,  (William,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in 
London  about  1616.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  royal¬ 
ists,  and  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  London.  Having 
refused,  after  his  release,  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  Cromwell,  he  was  banished  from  England,  and  went  to 
France,  where  he  studied  engraving  under  Champagne. 
About  1650  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
1691.  His  engravings  of  “Christ  at  Prayer  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Olives,”  and  of  the  “  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,” 
were  among  his  principal  works.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  “Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Engraving.” 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Faithorne,  (William,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  en¬ 
graved  portraits  in  mezzotint.  He  died  about  1686. 

Fakhr-Eddaulah.  See  Fakhr-ed-Dowlah. 

Fakhr-  ed-Deen  or  Fakhr-  ed-D!n,  (or  -Dyn,)  filK’r 
ed-deen,  (i.e.  the  “Glory  of  the  Religion.”)  There  have 
been  many  Moslem  doctors  of  this  name,  the  most  cele- 
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brated  of  whom  is  the  Im&m  Fakr-ed-Deen-Razee,  (or 
-Razy,)  who  was  born  at  Rei,  a  city  of  Persia,  about  1150 
a.d.  He  is  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  Mohammedan 
doctors  that  ever  lived.  He  composed  numerous  works 
on  theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Died  in  1210. 

Fakhr-ed-Deen,  better  known  as  Facardin  Ameer, 
(or  Amir,)  Prince  of  the  Druzes,  born  in  1574,  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Amurath  IV.  and  taken  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  in  1635. 

Fakhr-ed-Deen  Binakeetee,  or  Fakhr-ed-Din 
Binakiti,  f^K’r  ed-deen  bin-a-kee'tee,  (Aboo  Solyman 
Daood,)  a  Persian  historian,  born  at  Binakeet  (Bina- 
klt)  in  1329. 

Fakhr-ed-Dowlah  or  -Eddaulah,  filK’r  ed-dow'lah, 
(Alee,)  a  prince  who  ruled  over  part  of  Persia  towards 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Died  in  997  a.d. 

Falaize,  tU'l&z',  (Caroline  Philiberte,)  originally 
named  Jacquemain,  (zh&k'miN',)  a  French  authoress, 
born  at  Chateauroux  in  1792  ;  died  in  1852. 

Falb,  (Rudolph,)  a  German  meteorologist,  was 
born  at  Obdach,  in  Styria,  April  13,  1838.  He  studied 
theology,  but  after  two  years  in  the  priesthood  he 
began  the  study  of  science  in  1869,  became  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  in  1877  travelled  in  America.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Wetterbriefe,”  (1883,)  “Das  Wetter 
und  der  Mond,”  (1887,)  etc. 

Falbaire,  de,  deh  fll'MR',  (Charles  George  Fe- 
nouillot — feh-noo'yo',)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at 
Salins  in  1727.  Among  his  most  successful  plays  were 
“The  Honest  Criminal”  and  “ The  Two  Misers.”  Died 
in  1800. 

Falcand,  ftl'kfiN',  [Lat.  Falcan'dus,]  (Hugo,)  a 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Normandy,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History  of  Sicily” 
from  1146  to  1169.  Falcand  witnessed  the  events  which 
he  has  recorded.  His  work  is  highly  commended  by 
Gibbon. 

See  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  chap.  lvi. ;  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Falcieri,  fiU-che-a'ree,  (Biagio,)  a  skilful  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  born  at  San  Ambrogio  in  1628. 
Among  his  master-pieces  is  “The  Council  of  Trent.” 
Died  in  1703. 

Falok,  f&lk,  (Antoon  Reinhard,)  a  distinguished 
Dutch  statesman,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1776.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  in  1814,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Ir 
1818  he  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  in  1832  received  the  title  of  minister  of  state.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Influence  of  Dutch  Civilization 
on  the  Nations  of  Northern  Europe.”  Died  in  1843. 

Falck,  f&lk,  (Jeremias,)  a  German  engraver  of  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1629,  worked  in 
Holland  and  Sweden.  Died  about  1710. 

Falck,  (John  Peter.)  See  Falk. 

Falck  or  Falk,  f3Jk,  (Niels,)  a  Danish  jurist,  born 
near  Tondern  in  1784,  was  elected  president  of  the  Diet 
in  Sleswick-Holstein  in  1838.  He  published  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick  in  its  Present  Relations  to 
Denmark  and  Holstein.”  Died  in  1850. 

Falckenstein,  flU'ken-stin',  (Johann  Heinrich,) 
the  author  of  numerous  historical  and  antiquarian  works, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Silesia  m  1682 ;  died 
in  1760. 

Falckenstein,  von,  fon  fil'ken-stin',  (Ernst  Fried¬ 
rich  Eduard  Vogel,)  a  German  general,  born  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  January  5,  1797.  In  1813  he  entered  the  army,  and 
served  with  great  distinction.  In  1858  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1863  chief  of  staff  and  military 
governor  of  Jutland.  He  commanded  with  brilliant 
success  in  Hanover  and  Bavaria  in  1866.  During  the 
French  war  of  1870-71  he  was  chief  commander  of  the 
home  troops.  Died  in  1885. 

Falco.  See  Conchillos-Falco. 

Falco,  di,  de  fll'ko,  (Benedetto,)  a  learned  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Naples,  lived  about  1530. 

Fal'cpn-b^rg  or  Fal'con-bridge,  (fau'kpn-brij,) 
(Mary,)  Countess  of,  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
born  about  1636,  became  the  wife  of  Viscount  Falcon- 
berg.  She  was  a  person  of  superior  talents.  Died  in 
1712.  _ 


Falconbridge,  fau'kon-brij,  (Alexander,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller  who  visited  Africa,  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  “On  the  Slave-Trade  of  the  African  Coast, 
(1789.)  Died  in  1792. 

His  wife,  Anna  Maria,  who  accompanied  him,  wrote 
“Two  Voyages  to  Sierra  Leone,”  (1791.) 

Falcone,  fiU-ko'ni,  (Aniello  or  Angelo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Naples  in  1600,  excelled  in  painting 
battles.  He  was  the  master  of  Salvator  Rosa.  Died 
in  1680. 

Falcone,  di,  de  fSl-ko'ni,  (  Benedetto,  )  an  Italian 
chronicler,  born  at  Benevento,  lived  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Falconer,  faw'kQn-^r  or  fawk'ner,  (Sir  David,)  a 
Scottish  jurist,  born  in  1639,  was  lord  president  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  author  of  “  Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  Council,” 
(1701.)  Died  in  1685. 

Falconer,  (Hugh,)  M.D.,  a  British  naturalist  and 
palaeontologist,  born  at  Forres,  Scotland,  about  1808. 
He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  discovered  numerous  fossils  in  the  Sivalik 
Hills,  which  are  described  in  the  “  Fauna  antiqua  Siva- 
lonis,”  (1846,)  of  which  Falconer  and  T.  Proby  Cautley 
were  joint  authors.  Died  in  January,  1865. 

Falconer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  lawyer  and  able 
writer,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  William  Falconer,  was  called 
to  the  bar  about  1830,  and  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
county  courts  in  Wales  in  1851.  Died  in  1882. 

Falconer,  (William,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  about  the  year  1735.  He  early  became  an  orphan, 
and,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  his  resources,  passed 
but  little  time  at  school.  He  afterwards  went  to  sea  as 
a  common  sailor, — a  position  which  was  little  calculated 
to  develop  his  poetical  genius.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  embarked  as  boatswain  on  the  ship  Britannia,  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice. 
Falconer  and  two  of  his  companions  were  the  only  ones 
who  were  saved.  This  disaster  furnished  him  with 
the  subject  of  a  poem,  called  “  The  Shipwreck,”  which 
he  published  in  London  in  1762,  and  which  at  once 
acquired  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet.  Falconer 
returned  to  Scotland  after  the  publication  of  his  peom, 
and  remained  some  time  at  Gladsmuir,  with  his  relation 
the  celebrated  historian  Robertson.  In  1769  he  em¬ 
barked  as  treasurer  in  the  frigate  Aurora  for  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  shipwrecked ;  for 
nothing  was  heard  from  the  vessel  after  it  left  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Besides  the  work  previously  mentioned, 
Falconer  wrote  a  “Nautical  Dictionary,”  a  poem  “  Upon 
the  Death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,”  and  an  ode 
entitled  “  The  Demagogue,”  a  political  satire. 

See  J.  Mitford,  “Memoir  of  Falconer,”  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his  poems,  1836;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Scotsmen;”  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Falconer,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  physician, 
born  at  Chester  about  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
“Essay  upon  the  Waters  of  Bath,”  “Observations”  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Gout,  “  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate,  Situation,  etc.  on  the  Disposition  and  Temper, 
Manners,  Laws,  and  Customs,  Government  and  Religion, 
of  Mankind,”  (1781,)  and  a  “Dissertation  on  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Passions  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Body,” 
(1788.)  He  resided  many  years  at  Bath.  Died  in  1824. 
He  left  an  only  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Falconer,  born 
in  1772;  died  in  1839. 

See  notice  of  W.  Falconer  in  the  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  ’  of 
Ersch  und  Gruber. 

Falconet,  fUrko'ni',  (Andr6,)  a  distinguished  French 
physician,  born  at  Roanne  in  161 1  or  1612.  He  was  med¬ 
ical  counsellor  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  treatment  of  scurvy.  Died  in  1691. 

Falconet,  (Camille,)  a  distinguished  physician  and 
medical  writer,  sor>  of  Noel,  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  1671.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  to  which  he  contributed 
Beveral  dissertations.  Died  in  Paris  in  1762. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Falconet,  (Etienne  Maurice,)  a  distinguished 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Paris  in  1716,  was  a  pupil  of 
Lemoine.  His  statue  of  Milo  of  Crotona  opened  to  him 
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the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1745.  Having  been  invited  by 
the  empress  Catherine  II.,  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1766,  and  spent  about  twelve  years  on  a  colossal  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  is  his  principal 
work  and  is  generally  admired.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1778.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  books  of  Pliny 
which  treat  on  sculpture  and  painting,  and  several  treat¬ 
ises  on  art.  Died  in  Paris  in  1791- 

See  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura L.  Brightwell,  “  By¬ 
paths  of  Biography.” 

Falconet,  (Noel,)  a  noted  physician  and  medical 
writer,  son  of  Andr^,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1644.  He  was  appointed  consulting  physician  to  the 
king.  Died  at  Paris  in  1734. 

Falconetto,  fil-ko-net'to,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona,  flou¬ 
rished  about  1500. 

Falconetto,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  architect, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Verona  in  1458,  built 
the  Rotunda  of  Padua,  and  other  admired  edifices  in 
that  city.  His  master-piece  is  the  palace  of  Louis  Cor- 
naro,  his  intimate  friend,  with  whom  he  resided  many 
years.  Died  in  1534 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  eta 

Fal-co'nI-a,  (Proba,)  a  Latin  poetess,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  She  composed  a 
poem  upon  the  “Civil  Wars  of  Rome,”  which  is  lost, 
and  a  “  Cento  Virgilianus,”  which  is  extant.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  latter  is  sacred  history. 

Falconieri,  fil-ko-ne-a'ree,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Florence  in  1646;  died  in  1676. 

Falcucci,  fil-koot'chee,  (Niccol6,)  or  Nicholas  of 
Florence,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  supposed  to 
have  been  born  about  1350.  His  medical  skill  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  “the  Divine.”  Died  in  1411. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Falda,  fil'di,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  skilful  Italian 
engraver,  born  in  the  Milanese  about  1640.  He  engraved 
some  monuments  at  Rome.  Died  about  1700. 

Faldoni,  fil-do'nee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  landscapes,  and  an  excellent  engraver,  was  born 
in  the  March  of  Treviso  about  1690. 

Faleiro,  fi-la^e-ro,  or  Falero,  fi-la'ro,  (Ruy,)  a 
Portuguese  geographer  and  mathematician.  Having 
formed  an  agreement  with  Magellan  in  a  project  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  route  to  the  Moluccas,  he  offered  his  services 
to  Charles  V.  in  1518.  His  offer  was .  accepted ;  but  a 
difficulty  arose  between  Faleiro  and  Magellan,  who 
departed  without  him.  Died  in  1523. 

Faletti,  fi-let'tee,  or  Falletti,  fil-let'tee,  (Geronimo,) 
Count  of  Trino,  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Trino,  in 
Montferrat,  about  1518.  He  was  the  author  of  an  “Ac¬ 
count  of  the  War  in  Germany  in  the  Time  of  Charles 
V.,”  (1552,)  in  verse,  and  other  historical  works.  Died 
in  1564 

Falguiere,  (Jean  Alexandre  Joseph,)  a  French 
painter  and  sculptor,  was  born  at  Toulouse,  September 
7,  1831.  He  studied  under  Jouffroy,  and  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  His  works  in  sculpture  and 
painting  alike  are  numerous  and  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  succession 
to  his  master,  Jouffroy,  in  1882.  Died  April  19,  1900. 

Falieri,  fi-le-a'ree,  or  Faliero,  fi-le-a'ro,  (Marino,) 
became  Doge  of  Venice  in  1354.  He  incited  the  ple¬ 
beians  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  nobles,  in  which  the 
latter  were  to  have  been  massacred ;  but,  the  plot  being 
revealed,  Falieri  was  tried  for  his  crime  and  beheaded  in 
April,  1355.  This  event  forms  the  subject  of  Byron’s 
well-known  drama  “Marino  Faliero.”  In  the  hall  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Venice  the  portraits  of  the  doges  are 
placed,  but  instead  of  that  of  Falieri  there  is  represented 
a  ducal  throne  covered  with  a  pail,  with  this  inscription : 
“  Here  is  the  place  of  Marino  Falieri,  beheaded  for  his 
crimes.”  He  was  about  eighty  years  old. 

Falieri  or  Faliero,  (Vitale,)  became  Doge  of  Venice 
about  1084  He  increased  the  power  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  republic.  Died  about  1096. 

Faliero,  fi-le-a'ro,  (Angelo,)  an  eminent  Venetian 
senator,  who  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  reject  the 


proposition  made  by  the  doge  Pietro  Ziani,  in  1225,  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople. 

Faliero,  (Ordelafo,)  a  Venetian  general,  who  was 
elected  doge  in  1102.  In  the  same  year  he  conducted'a 
fleet  to  aid  Baldwin  I.  and  the  Crusaders  in  the  conquest 
of  Palestine.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Zara  in  1117. 

Falk,  filk,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a  German  litterateur 
and  philanthropist,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1 770.  He  founded 
at  Weimar  an  institution  for  the  education  of  destitute 
children,  known  as  Falk’s  Institute.  Among  his  works 
we  may  cite  a  satire  in  verse,  entitled  “  Men  and  Heroes,” 
(1796,)  and  his  dramatic  poem  “Prometheus,”  (1804) 
Died  in  1826. 

Falk,  filk,  (Johan  Pehr,)  a  Swedish  physician  and 
distinguished  botanist,  born  in  1727.  He  was  employed 
by  Linnaeus  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  became,  about  1765, 
professor  of  botany  or  pharmacy  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  was  one  of  the  naturalists  appointed  in  1768  to 
make  a  scientific  exploration  of  Russia,  and  wrote  “  Me¬ 
moirs  on  the  Topography  of  the  Russian  Empire,”  (3 
vols.,  1784-86.)  In  a  fit  of  hypochondria,  he  killed  him 
self  in  1774 

See  “  Biographic  Medicale.” 

Falk,  filk,  (Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,)  a  Gorman 
statesman,  born  at  Metschkau,  Silesia,  August  10,  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  Breslau,  became  a  lawyer,  and  in 
1862  a  judge.  In  the  Prussian,  North  German,  and  Im¬ 
perial  Legislatures  he  took  a  prominent  place.  He  was 
minister  of  public  worship  for  Prussia,  1872-79,  and 
caused  the  enactment  of  what  were  called  the  Falk  laws 
for  the  repression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Falke,  fil'keh,  (Johann  Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Ratzeburg,  April  20,  1823. 
His  chief  works  are  a  “  History  of  German  Commerce,” 
(1859,)  “  The  Hansa,”  (1862,)  a  “  History  of  Augustus  of 
Saxony,”  (1868,)  and  a  “History  of  German  Revenues,’ 
(1869.)  Died  at  Dresden,  March  1,  1876. 

Falkland,  fauk'land,  (Henry  Lucius  Cary,)  third 
Viscount,  a  son  of  the  second  Lord  Falkland,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  He  wrote  a 
play  called  “The  Marriage-Night,”  (1664)  He  died  in 
the  prime  of  life  in  1663. 

Falkland,  (Lucius  Cary,)  second  Viscount,  eldest 
son  of  Henry,  Viscount  Falkland,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Burford,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  in  1610. 
He  studied  at  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge. 
Possessing  a  good  memory,  great  talents,  and  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  literature,  he  progressed  so  rapidly  in  the 
study  of  the  classics  that,  besides  the  Greek  historians, 
he  had  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  before  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  1633,  at  fhe 
death  of  his  father,  he  became  gentleman  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  king,  and  in  1639,  although  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  hope  which  had  been  held  out  to  him  of 
a  command  in  the  army  sent  against  the  Scotch,  he  went 
as  a  volunteer.  In  1640  Lord  Falkland  was  chosen 
member  of  Parliament,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  efficiency.  In  the  contest  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  people,  he  at  first  acted  with  the  latter,  and 
favoured  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  cf  Strafford ;  but, 
becoming  convinced  that  the  popular  party  were  going 
too  far,  he  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  king, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  adhered  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
and  by  whom  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  After 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  the  royal  army  was  victorious, 
Lord  Falkland  exposed  himself  to  imminent  danger  in 
saving  the  lives  of  his  enemies  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1643,  where,  having  insisted  on  going 
in  the  first  rank  of  Lord  Byron’s  cavalry,  he  was  shot  at 
the  first  charge :  his  body  was  not  found  until  the  next 
day.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “A  Discourse 
on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  assisted  Chillingworth  in  his  “  History  of 
Protestantism.” 

Falkner,  fauk'ner,  (Thomas,)  an  English  missionary, 
born  at  Manchester,  studied  surgery  in  London  and 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  become  a  Jesuit  and 
to  go  to  South  America.  He  exercised  his  ministry  in 
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che  vice -royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  as  far  south 
die  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  his  great  ability  as  a  physician 
ltd  surgeon  was  very  useful  to  him.  After  remaining 
forty  years  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  published  a  work  in  1774,  entitled  “Descriptions  of 
Patagonia  and  the  Adjoining  Countries.”  Died  in  1784. 
See  Qu£rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Fallaro,  fiil-lii'ro,  (Giacomo,)  a  painter  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school,  flourished  about  1530.  He  is  praised  by 
Vasari. 

Fallati,  fll-lS'tee,  (Johann,)  a  German  writer,  of  Ital¬ 
ian  extraction,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809,  published  an 
“Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Statists,”  (1843,)  and 
other  treatises.  Died  in  1854. 

Falle,  faul  or  fill,  (Philip,)  born  in  the  isle  of  Jersey 
in  1655,  was  the  author  of  a  learned  work  entitled  “An 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.”  Died  in  1742. 

Pallet,  fiPli',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  dramatist  and  poet, 
born  at  Langres  in  1753  ;  died  in  1801. 

Falletti.  See  Faletti. 

Fallmerayer,  fiil'meh-rl'er,  (Philipp  Jacob,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  linguist  and  historian,  born  in  the 
Tyrol  in  1791.  He  performed  several  journeys  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  Egypt,  Greece,  etc.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Morea  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1830-36,)  and 
“  Fragments  from  the  East,”  (1845.)  Died  in  April,  1861 
Falloppio,  fiil-lop'pe-o,  sometimes  written  Fallopio, 
[Lat.  Fallo'pius  ;  Fr.  Fallope,  ff'lop',]  (Gabriello,)  a 
celebrated  Italian  surgeon  and  anatomist,  born  at  Modena 
about  1523.  He  at  first  studied  at  Ferrara  under  Antonio 
Musa  Brasavola,  and  afterwards  at  Padua.  About  1 550 
he  became  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  at  Padua, 
where  he  succeeded  Vesalius.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  anatomical  works,  of  which  only  his 
“Anatomical  Observations”  (1561)  was  published  before 
his  death.  Pie  was  one  of  the  three  anatomists  who, 
according  to  Cuvier,  restored,  or  rather  created,  the 
science  of  anatomy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Died  at 
Padua  in  1562.  Pie  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  skilful 
operator.  He  discovered  or  first  described  several  parts 
of  the  human  body  which  bear  his  name.  “No  one,’ 
says  Hailam,  “  had  understood  that  delicate  part  of  the 
human  structure,  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  well  as  Fal¬ 
lopius;  though  even  he  left  much  for  others.”  (“Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Nic^ron,  “  Memoir es £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M4de 

one.’’ 

Falloux,  de,  deh  ft'loo'^FR^DiRic  Alfred  Pierre,) 
Vicomte,  a  French  statesman  and  able  writer,  born  at 
Angers  in  May,  181 1.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Louis 
XVI.”  in  1840,  and  favoured  the  formation  of  a  republic 
in  1848.  He  was  minister  of  public  instruction  fiom 
December  20,  1848,  to  October,  1849.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1857.  In  1859  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Madame  Swetchine,  her  Life  and  her  Works,” 
and  he  also  edited  that  lady’s  letters  and  other  writings. 
In  1882  he  published  his  political  writings.  D.  in  1886. 

Falloux  du  Coudray,  de,  deh  fiFloo'  dli  koo'clnV, 
(Fr£d£ric,)  a  French  cardinal,  a  brother  of  the  Count 
de  Falloux,  was  born  at  Angers,  August  15,  1815-  He 
became  a  canon  of  the  Papal  court  at  Rome,  and  in 
1861  was  made  regent  of  the  apostolic  chancery.  In 
1877  he  was  created  a  cardinal-deacon.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  handkerchief  called 
Veronica,  famous  in  legendary  history,  and  bearing  the 
miraculous  likeness  of  the  face  of  Christ,  and  he  col¬ 
lected  a  large  amount  of  documentary  evidence  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  genuineness  of  that  relic.  Died  in  1884. 

Fal'lows,  (Fearon,)  born  about  1790,  became  as¬ 
tronomer-royal  at  Cape  Town  in  18:21.  Died  in  1831. 

Fallows,  fal'loz,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  a  clergyman,  born 
at  Pennleton,  in  England,  December  13,  1835-  1°  1845 

he  was  aken  by  his  parents  to  Wisconsin.  Pie  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  i859»  served  in 
the  Methodist  ministry,  and  was  (1861-65)  a  United 
States  volunteer  soldier,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  bre  ret  brigadier-general.  He  was  president  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Wesleyan  University,  1874-75,  entered  the  ministry 
°f  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  1875*  an<^  wa3 
made  a  oishop  in  1876. 


Falret,  ftl'ri',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  physician, 
born  in  1794,  wrote  on  mental  maladies.  Died  in  1870. 

Fals,  His,  (Raymond,)  a  Swedish  engraver  of  medals, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1658;  died  in  1703. 

Falsen,  fdl'sen,  (Christian  Magnus,)  a  Norwegian 
historian  and  jurist,  born  near  Christiania  in  1782,  wrote 
a  “History  of  Norway  under  Harold  Haarfager  and  his 
Male  Descendants.”  Died  in  1830. 

Fftl'staf,  Fas'tolff,  or  Falstolf,  (Sir  John,)  a  famous 
English  captain,  born  in  Norfolk  about  1377.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  (1415,)  and 
other  actions  in  France.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  he 
was  Governor  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Died  in  1459. 

Falster,  fdl'ster,  (Christian,)  a  Danish  critic  and 
poet,  born  about  1690,  lived  at  Flensburg.  He  produced 
a  number  of  satires,  which  were  favourably  received; 
also  “Amcenitates  Philologies,”  (3  vols.,  1729-32,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1752. 

See  Jens  Hansen,  “Programinata  II.  de  Vita  et  Rebus  gt-stis 
C.  Falsteri,”  1769-71. 

Famin,  ft'mdN',  (Stanislas  Marie  C£sar,)  a  French 
historical  writer,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1799.  Among 
his  works,  which  are  highly  commended,  are  “  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Centuries,”  (1843,) 
and  “  Histoire  monetaire  du  Portugal,”  (in  manuscript.) 
Died  in  1853. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale.” 

Fanachen.  See  Achen. 

Fancelli,  f&n-chel'lee,  (Jacopo  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Rome  about  1630. 

Fancelli,  (Pietro,)  an  eminent  Italian  historical 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1764;  died  in  1850. 

See  Massini,  “Cenno  biografico  di  P.  Fancelli,”  1850. 

Fan'court,  (Samuel,)  an  English  dissenting  ministei 
of  Salisbury,  born  about  1678,  commenced  in  London  the 
first  circulating  library  that  was  established  in  England. 
Died  in  1768. 

Fane,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  British  general,  born  in  1778, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  at  Talavera  (1810)  and 
other  battles  in  the  Peninsula.  He  became  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  about  1835.  Died  in  1840. 

Fane,  (Julian  Charles  Henry,)  an  English  poet, 
born  in  London  in  1827.  A  volume  of  his  poems  ap¬ 
peared  in  1852.  In  conjunction  with  Edward  Robert 
Bulwer  (“  Owen  Meredith”),  he  published  in  1861  “Tann- 
hauser,  or  the  Battle  of 'the  Bards.”  Died  in  1870. 

Fanelli,  fil-nSl'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  advocate, 
born  at  Venice,  wrote  a  “History  of  Athens,”  (1707.) 

Fanelli,  (Virgilio,)  a  Florentine  sculptor,  who  died 
at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  1678. 

Faneuil,  popularly  pronounced  fun'el, (Peter,)  founder 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  was  born  in  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  in  1700.  About  1740  he  erected  for  the  town,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  building  which  has  since  been  famous 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  memorable  public  meetings  held 

in  Boston.  Died  in  1743.  . 

Fanfani,  Hn-f&'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  philologist, 
born  at  Pistoja,  April  21,  1815.  He  was  (1859-73)  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Marucellian  Library  at  Florence.  He  published 
a  valuable  work  on  “Etruria,”  (1851-52,)  a  “Tuscan 
Vocabulary,”  (1863,)  commentaries  on  the  “Divina 
Commedia,”  and  excellent  tales  for  the  young.  Died 
March  4,  1879. 

Fangd,  f&N'zhV,  (Augustin,)  a  French  Benedictine, 
born  near  Verdun  about  1720;  died  about  1791. 

Fanni^re,  H'nfe-aiR',  (FRANgois  Auguste  and  Fran¬ 
cois  Joseph,)  two  excellent  French  metal-workers,  car¬ 
vers,  and  engravers,  born  at  Longwy  in  1818  and  1822 
respectively.  They  have  worked  for  the  most  part  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  generally  considered  the  best  artists  in 

metal-work  since  Cellini.  . 

FanTiin,  (James  W.,)  Colonel,  an  officer  m  the 
Texan  war  of  independence,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
was  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  massacred 
at  Goliad  by  order  of  Santa  Anna,  March  27,  1836. 

Fan'ning,  (David,)  an  American  Tory  and  outlaw, 
notorious  for  his  daring  exploits  and  for  his  barbarity, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  about  1756.  He  became  the 
leader  of  a  band  during  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1525. 
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Fan'nl-UB,  (Caius,)  surnamed  Strabo,  a  Roman 
consul,  during  whose  administration  (161  B.c.)  a  law, 
called  from  him  “  Lex  Fannia,”  was  passed,  to  restrain 
the  luxury  of  the  people. 

Fannius,  (Caius,)  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  friend 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  elected  consul  122  b.c.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his  age. 

Fannius,  (Caius,)  a  Latin  historian  and  orator,  and 
a  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  commenced  a  work 
entitled  “  Exitus  occisorum  aut  relegatorum  a  Nero,” 
but  died  after  he  had  completed  only  three  volumes.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 

Fan'ui-us  Ce'pi-o,  one  of  a  party  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Augustus ;  but  his  design  was  de¬ 
tected,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  He  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Martial’s  epigrams. 

Fan'ni-us  Quad-ra'tus,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  bust 
and  works  were  placed  in  the  library  founded  by  Augustus, 
and  who  was  the  subject  of  the  fourth  satire  of  Horace. 

.  Fano,  da,  dl  fl'no,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  born  about  1460;  died  after  1 53-4-  His 
son  Pompeo  was  a  painter. 

Fanoli,  fl'no-lee,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
lithographer,  born  near  Venice  in  1807.  Died  in  1876. 

Fansaga,  ftn-sl'gl,  (Cosimo,)  an  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  born  in  1591  ;  died  at  Naples  in  1678. 

Fan'shawe,  (Anne  Harrison,)  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1625.  She  was 
distinguished  for  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
left  interesting  autobiographic  “  Memoirs,”  (1829.)  Died 
in  1680. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1829. 

Fanshawe,  (Catherine,)  a  literary  English  lady, 
born  in  1765  ;  died  in  1834.  She  associated  with  Scott, 
Southey,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  other  authors,  and  wrote 
verses,  among  which  is  an  enigma  on  the  letter  H. 

Fanshawe  or  Fanshaw,  ( Sir  Richard,  )  an  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1608, 
studied  at  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  as  minister-resident 
to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Charles  I.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution  he  joined  the  king’s  party,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1651  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  detained  in  confinement  for  several  years.  After 
the  restoration  he  was  made  privy  councillor  for  Ireland, 
then  envoy  extraordinary,  and  afterwards  ambassador  to 
Portugal,  where  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II.  with  the  princess  Catherine.  In  1664  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1666.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  cares  of  office  and  the  troubles  of  that 
period,  Fanshawe  found  time  for  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  translations  into  English  poetry, 
among  which  were  the  “  Pastor  Fido”  of  Guarini,  and  the 
“  Lusiad”  of  Camoens. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica “Westminster  Review”  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1829. 

Fant,  flnt,  (Erik  Michael,)  a  Swedish  historian,  bom 
in  Sudermanland  in  1754.  He  became  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Upsal  in  1781,  and  made  a  collection  of  materials 
for  Swedish  history.  He  commenced  a  work  entitled 
“Mediaeval  Writers  of  Swedish  History,”  (“Scriptores 
Rerum  Suecicarum  Medii  ^Evi,”)  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1818.  Died  in  1817. 

Fantetti,  fln-tet'tee,  (Cesare,)  a  Florentine  engraver, 
born  about  1660,  engraved,  at  Rome,  thirty-seven  of 
Raphael’s  subjects  from  the  Bible. 

Fantin  des  Odoards,  fftN'tiN'  d&'zo'do'&R',  (An¬ 
toine  Etienne  Nicolas,)  a  French  historian,  born 
at  Pont-de-Beauvoisin  in  1738.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  (6th  edition,  1817.) 
Died  in  1820. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Fantoni,  fin-to'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician, 
son  of  Giovanni  Battista,  noticed  below,  born  at  Turin 
in  1675.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  his  native  city, 
and  wrote  many  anatomical  works,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  pure  and  elegant  Latin  style.  Died  in  1758. 

Fantoni,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Italian  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Fivizzano,  Tuscany,  in  1755.  He  was  a  man  of 
unstable  character,  and  was  successively  a  monk,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  French  army,  and  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Pisa.  He  produced  “  Horatian  and  Anacreontic  Odes,” 


(“Odi  Oraziane  ed  Anacreontiche,”  1785,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1807. 

See  “Autobiographic  Memoirs,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hit 
Poems,  3  vols.,  1823;  Tjpaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  dlustri," 
vol.  i. ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Fantoni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  medical  writer, 
born  in  Piedmont  in  1654,  became  professor  of  medicine 
at  Turin.  Died  in  1692. 

Fantosme,  fan'tqm,  ?  (Jordan,)  a  poet  and  historian, 
lived  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote,  in 
verse,  a  history  of  the  wars  and  events  which  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  1173  and  1174.  It  was  published  about  184a 

Fantucci,  fln-toot'chee,  or  Fantuzzi,  fin-toot'see, 
(Marco,)  Count,  an  Italian  litterateur  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Ravenna  in  1745.  Pie  published  “Monuments 
of  Ravenna,”  etc.,  (“  Monumenti  Ravennati  de’  Secoli 
di  mezzo,”  6  vols.,  1801-04,)  and  “On  Honest  People,” 
(“De  Gente  ’nonesta.”)  Died  in  1806. 

Fantuzzi,  fln-toot'see,  a  family  of  Bologna,  which 
produced  several  distinguished  writers.  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista  published  a  work  on  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy 
in  1536.  Giovanni  Fantuzzi,  born  at  Bologna,  lived 
about  1780.  He  contributed  much  to  the  literature  of 
Bologna  by  his  work  entitled  “  Notices  of  the  Bolognese 
Authors,”  (“  Notizie  degli  Scrittori  Bolognesi,”  9  vols. 
fol.,  1781-94.) 

Fantuzzi,  fln-toot'see,  (Antonio,)  sometimes  called 
Antonio  da  Trento,  an  Italian  painter  and  skilful  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Trent,  worked  at  Fontainebleau  with 
Primaticcio.  Died  about  1550. 

SeeTicozzi,  “  Dizionario.” 

Fanucci.fi-noot'chee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  historian,  born  at  Pisa  in  1756,  wrote  a  “  History  of 
the  Three  Great  Maritime  Nations  of  Italy,  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  Genoese,  and  Pisans,”  (4  vols.,  1817-22.)  Died 
in  1834. 

Fanzoni,  fln-zo'nee,  or  Fenzoni,  fSn-zo'nee,  (Fer- 
rau,)  called  also  Ferrau  da  Faenza,  a  skilful  painter 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  was  born  at  Faenza  in  1562; 
died  in  1645. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Fa  Presto.  See  Giordano,  (Luca.) 

Far'a-day,  (Michael,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at 
Newington,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  1791.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  by  whom  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  bookbinder  and  stationer  at  an  early  age.  His 
education,  consequently,  was  not  very  liberal.  During 
his  apprenticeship  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  the 
construction  of  an  electric  machine  and  other  apparatus. 
Having  attended  four  lectures  on  chemistry  delivered 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  taken  notes  of  them,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  that  great  chemist,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  notes, 
and  soliciting  his  patronage  in  order  to  obtain  scientific 
employment.  This  occurred  in  December,  1812,  In  1813, 
by  the  influence  of  Davy,  he  obtained  the  position  of 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  II.  Davy  in  a  journey 
on  the  continent.  The  celebrity  of  Faraday  is  chiefly 
founded  on  his  discoveries  in  electricity  and  electro¬ 
magnetism.  He  discovered  the  rotation  of  a  magnet  on 
itself  produced  by  an  electric  current  properly  directed. 
As  Ampere  had  made  magnets  by  electricity,  so  Faraday 
produced  electrical  phenomena  by  magnets.  He  is  con 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  magneto-elec¬ 
tricity.  In  1831  he  commenced  a  series  of  memoirs  01 
these  subjects,  which  appeared  first  in  the  “  Philosophical 
Transactions,”  and  have  since  been  collected  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  “  Experimental  Researches  in  Elec 
tricity,”  (1839-1844-1855.)  He  received  the  Rumford 
medal  and  royal  medal  in  1846  for  his  discovery  of  dia¬ 
magnetism.  Among  the  results  of  his  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  are  the  condensation  into  a  solid  form  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  other  gases,  and  the  production  of  excellent 
optical  glass.  His  researches  and  writings  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  establish  the  theory  that  electricity,  caloric,  and 
light  are  modifications  of  the  same  power  or  principle 
and  are  convertible  into  each  other.  These  speculations 
conducted  him  to  the  surprising  discovery  of  the  action 
of  electricity  on  light. 

From  1827  until  his  death,  Faraday  delivered  annua 
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lectures  on  chemistry,  etc.  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
which  he  Was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  1835. 
His  lectures  were  rendered  very  attractive  and  popular 
by  his  graceful  elocution  and  his  admirable  tact  as  an 
experimenter,  joined  with  his  genius  as  an  interpreter 
of  nature.  “Nothing,”  says  Professor  de  la  Rive,  “can 
give  a  notion  of  the  charm  which  he  imparted  to  these 
improvised  lectures,  in  which  he  knew  how  to  combine 
animated  and  often  eloquent  language  with  a  judgment 
and  art  in  his  experiments  which  added  to  the  clearness 
and  elegance  of  his  exposition.  He  exerted  an  actual 
fascination  upon  his  auditors ;  and  when,  after  having 
initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of  science,  he  terminated 
his  lecture,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  rising 
into  regions  far  above  matter,  space,  and  time,  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  he  experienced  did  not  fail  to  communicate 
itself  to  those  who  listened  to  him,  and  their  enthusiasm 
had  no  longer  any  bounds. 

“Faraday  was,  in  fact,  thoroughly  religious;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life  which  did  not 
insist  upon  this  peculiar  feature  which  characterized  him. 
His  Christian  convictions  occupied  a  great  place  in  the 
whole  of  his  being ;  and  he  showed  their  power  and  sin¬ 
cerity  by  the  conformity  of  hi*  life  to  his  principles.  It 
was  not  in  arguments  derived  Lorn  science  that  he  sought 
the  evidences  of  his  faith.  He  found  them  in  the  revealed 
truths  at  which  he  saw  that  the  human  mind  could  not 
arrive  by  itself  alone,  even  though  they  are  in  such  great 
harmony  with  that  which  is  -taught  by  the  study  of  nature 
and  the  marvels  of  creation.  Faraday  had  long  and 
justly  perceived  that  scientific  data,  so  movable  and 
variable,  cannot  suffice  to  give  to  man  a  solid  and  im¬ 
pregnable  basis  for  his  religious  convictions  ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  showed  by  his  example  that  the  best  answer 
which  the  man  of  science  can  give  to  those  who  assert 
that  the  progress  of  science  is  incompatible  with  these 
convictions,  is  to  say  to  them,  ‘  And  yet  I  am  a  Christian.’  ” 
(See  “Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution” 
for  1867,  pp.  227-245.)  He  was  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  an  honour 
reserved  exclusively  lor  savants  of  the  highest  rank  and 
merit.  English  and  foreign  writers  concur  in  ascribing 
to  him  an  honourable  character,  free  from  jealousy,  and 
animated  with  a  disinterested  love  of  science.  Among 
his  later  works  is  “Experimental  Researches  in  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Physics,”  (1859.)  Died  in  August,  1867. 

See  John  Tyndall,  “  M.  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,”  1868  ;  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  December,  1846;  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for 
April,  1868. 

Faraj  or  Faradj,  ffir'aj,  written  also  Farage  and  Fer- 
ruj,  became  Sultan  of  Egypt  about  1399.  His  army  was 
defeated  by  Taimoor  near  Haleb  (Aleppo)  in  1400.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Damascus  in  1412. 

Farcy,  flit'se',  (Franqois  Charles,)  a  French  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1792,  was  chief  editor  of  the  “Journal 
des  Artistes”  from  1827  to  1835.  Died  in  1867. 

Farcy,  (Jean  Georges,)  a  French  poet  and  prose- 
writer,  born  in  1800,  was  a  friend  of  M.  Cousin,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the  laws  of  Plato.  He 
left  a  volume  of  melanges  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are 
highly  commended.  He  was  killed  in  Paris,  fighting  for 
the  popular  cause,  in  July,  1830. 

See  Sainte-Beuvk,  “Critiques  et  Portraits  litt^raires.” 

Fardella,  faR-del'lS,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
general,  born  in  1762  ;  died  in  1836. 

Fardella,  (Michelangelo,)  an  Italian  philosopher, 
professor  of  theology  and  geometry  at  Rome,  and  of 
astronomy  and  medicine  at  Padua,  was  born  at  Trapani, 
in  Sicily,  in  1650.  He  left  some  valuable  mathematical 
and  philosophical  works.  Died  in  1718. 

See  Nic^ron,  “  M4moires ;”  Mancuso,  “  Elogio  del  Cavaliere  M. 
Fardella,”  1839 ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Far'dulf  or  Far-dul'fus,  a  favourite  of  Desiderius, 
the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  appointed  by  Charle¬ 
magne  abbot  of  Saint-Denis  in  790. 

Fare,  de  la,  deh  It  ftR,  (Charles  Auguste,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  French  soldier  and  writer,  born  in  Ardeche  in 
1644,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “Memoirs  of 
the  Principal  Events  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.”  Died 
m  1712. 

Farel,  ft'rfil',  (Guillaume,)  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 


guished  Protestant  Reformers  in  France,  was  born  near 
Gap  in  1489.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Lefevre  d’Eta- 
ples,  and  in  1524  publicly  maintained  at  Bale  a  number 
of  theses  on  controverted  points.  He  afterwards  visited 
successively  the  principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  where 
his  impetuous  and  fervent  eloquence  made  numerous 
converts  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  the  Reformed  religion  at  Geneva 
about  1532;  and  through  his  influence  Calvin  was  in¬ 
duced  to  remain  in  that  city.  Farel  had  a  share  in  the 
confession  of  faith  and  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
drawn  up  by  Calvin  in  1537.  The  following  year,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Geneva,  and  Farel 
repaired  to  Neufch&tel,  where  he  organized  a  church. 
(See  Calvin.)  He  died  in  1565,  leaving  a  number  of 
religious  works.  He  was  more  eminent  as  a  preacher 
than  as  a  writer. 

See  D.  Ancillon,  “Vie  de  G.  Farel,”  1691;  Choupart,  “Hi*- 
toire  de  Guillaume  Farel;”  Von  Kirchhofer,  “Das  Leben  W. 
Farels,”  Zurich,  1831;  C.  Schmidt,  “fitudes  sur  Farel,  ”  1834; 
Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn,  William  Farel  and  the  Story  of 
the  Swiss  Reform,”  Philadelphia,  1865;  Bayle,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary;”  Haag,  “La  France  protestante ;”  G.  Gogubl, 
“Vie  de  G.  Farel  Riformateur,”  1841. 

Farelli,  fil-rel'lee,  (Giacomo,)  a  painter  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  school,  born  in  1624;  died  in  1706. 

Faret,  f3/r&/,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at 
Bourg-en-Bresse  about  1600.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  French  Academy,  and  author  of  several 
works  in  prose  and  verse.  “  He  had,”  says  Pelisson, 
“much  purity  and  neatness  in  style,  and  much  genius 
for  language  and  eloquence.”  Died  in  1646. 

See  Pelisson,  “Histoire  de  l’Academie.” 

Fa'rey,  (John,)  an  English  geologist  and  surveyor, 
born  at  Woburn  in  1766.  He  wrote  a  “General  View 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Minerals  of  Derbyshire,”  (2  vols., 
181 1.)  Died  in  1826. 

Farey,  (John,)  an  English  civil  engineer  and  draughts¬ 
man,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lambeth  in  1791. 
He  received  a  gold  medal  for  the  invention  of  a  machine 
for  drawing  ellipses.  Died  in  1851. 

Farge.  See  La  Farge,  (Madame.) 

Far'gus,  (Frederick  John,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  Bristol  in  1847.  He  is  best  known  by  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Hugh  Conway.  Among  his  works  are 
“Called  Back”  and  “Dark  Days.”  Died  in  18S5. 

Faria,  de,  di  ffi-ree'S,  (Manoel  Severim,)  a  Portu¬ 
guese  antiquary  and  theologian,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1581 
or  1582,  was  the  author  of  some  able  historical  and 
political  works,  among  which  are  “  The  Lives  of  Toao  de 
Barros  and  Luiz  de  Camoens,”  (1624,)  and  “Noticiasde 
Portugal,”  (1655.)  Died  in  1655. 

Faria,  de,  (Thom6,)  a  Portuguese  Carmelite,  born  at 
Lisbon,  made  a  translation  of  the  “  Lusiad”  of  Camoens 
into  Latin  poetry,  which  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
elegance  and  purity.  Died  in  1628. 

Faria  y  Souza,  (or  Sousa,)  de,  d&  ffi-ree'J  e  s5'z£, 
(Manoel,)  a  distinguished  Portuguese  historian  and 
poet,  born  at  Pombeiro  or  Souto  in  1590.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Rome  about  1630, 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1634,  after  which  he  resided  at 
Madrid.  His  histories  are  written  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  a  “Commentary  on  the 
Lusiad  of  Camoens,”  (2  vols.,  1639,)  “Asia  Portuguesa,” 
(3  vols.,  1666,)  a  History  of  Portugal  to  1557,  (“La  Eu- 
ropa  Portuguesa,”  3  vols.,  1667,)  and  “Various  Poems,” 
or  “  Fuente  de  Aganippe.”  As  a  poet,  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Gongora.  Died  in  1649. 

See  his  life,  in  Portuguese,  by  F.  Moreno  Porcel,  1733;  Long¬ 
fellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Nova;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Farina.  See  La  Farina. 

Farina,  fl-ree'ni,  (Fabrizio,)  a  Tuscan  sculptor,  who 
flourished  about  1600,  and  worked  in  porphyry. 

Farina,  fil-ree'nl.,  (Salvatore,)  an  Italian  novelist, 
born  at  Sorso,  in  Sardinia,  January  10,  1846.  He  studied 
law  at  Sassari,  Pavia,  and  Turin.  He  published  many 
romances,  and  has  been  called  “the  Italian  Dickens.” 
He  is  the  most  popular  and  original  of  recent  Italian 
novelists.  His  later  works  are  charming  in  style,  and 
have  a  high  ethical  standard,  without  assuming  a  didactic 
tone.  Among  his  works  are  “Due  Amori,”  (1869,) 
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u  Capelli  biondi,”  (1876,)  “  Frutti  proibiti,”  (1878,)  “II 
Marito  di  Laurina,”  (1881,)  “Fante  di  Picche,”  “Ora 
nascosto,”  etc. 

Farinacci,  fl-re-nSt'chee,  or  Farinaccio,  fl-re-nlt'- 
cho,  (Prospero,)  an  Italian  lawyer,  celebrated  for  his 
talents  and  his  vices,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1544  or  1554. 
Died  in  1618.  His  numerous  legal  writings  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1620. 

See  Taisand,  “  Vies  des  plus  c£l&bres  Jurisconsultes.” 

Farinato,  fl-re-ni'to,  (Orazio,)  a  skilful  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Verona  about  1500. 

Farinato,  (Paolo,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Verona  about  1525,  was  a 
pupil  or  imitator  of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  He  painted 
m  oil  and  fresco,  and  excelled  in  design.  Among  his 
best  works  is  “The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.” 
Died  in  1606. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.’ 

Farinelli,  fl-re-nel'lee,  (Carlo,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
soprano  singer,  wrhose  proper  name  was  Carlo  Broschi, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1705.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Porpora. 
He  performed  with  great  applause  in  London  in  1734 
and  1735.  About  1737,  invited  by  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
he  went  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  soothe  the  nervous 
agitation  or  melancholy  spirit  of  King  Philip  V.  He 
succeeded  in  this  effort,  ana  became  the  favourite  attend¬ 
ant  and  adviser  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
abused  his  great  influence  at  court,  and  that  he  gave  a 
good  example  of  integrity  and  benevolence.  He  enjoyed 
equal  favour  with  Philip’s  successor,  Ferdinand  VI.  Died 
at  Bologna  in  1782. 

See  Giovenale  Sacchi,  “Vita  di  Carlo  Broschi  detti  Farinelli,’’ 
1784;  FItis,  “Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Far'ing-don  or  Far'in-don,  (Anthony,)  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  of  the  Anglican  Church,  born  at  Sunning, 
Berkshire,  in  1596.  He  became  vicar  of  Bray  in  1634, 
was  ejected  during  the  rebellion,  and  was  subsequently 
pastor  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  London.  He  published 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  (1647,)  which  are  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1658. 

Far'ing-tpn,  (George,)  an  English  painter,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1754,  was  a  pupil  of  West.  Died  in  India 
in  1788.  His  brother  Joseph,  a  landscape-painter,  died 
in  1818. 

Farini,  fl-ree'nee,  (Carlo  Luigi,)  a  popular  Italian 
statesman,  historian,  and  orator,  born  at  Russi,  in  the 
Roman  States,  in  October,  1812.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  wrote  several  medical  treatises.  About  1842  he  was 
proscribed  for  his  political  opinions,  (which,  however, 
were  moderate  rather  than  radical,)  and  went  into  exile. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Faenza  in 
1848,  and  was  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Piedmont 
about  nine  months  in  1850.  In  1859  he  was  dictator 
at  Mddena  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke.  He  was 
minister  of  commerce  in  the  last  cabinet  of  Cavour,  and 
president  of  the  council  (prime  minister)  from  December, 
1862,  to  March  24,  1863,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  His  chief  works  are  “  II  Stato  Romano,” 
(a  History  of  Rome  from  1815  to  1850,)  and  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Botta’s  “  History  of  Italy.”  Died  in  1866.  The 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  published  a  translation  of  his  “  II 
Stato  Romano,”  in  2  vols.,  (1851.) 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1852;  “  Edinburgh  Review” 
for  April,  1852. 

Farini,  (  Giovanni,  )  an  Italian  mathematician,  born 
near  Ravenna  in  1778;  died  in  1822. 

Farjat,  ftR'zhi',  (BENofx,)  a  French  engraver,  born 
at  Lyons  m  1646,  worked  in  Rome.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  “  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  the  “  Com¬ 
munion  of  Saint  Jerome.” 

Far  jeon,  far'jqn,  (Benjamin  Leopold,)  a  British 
author,  of  Jewish  descent,  born  in  London,  May  12, 1833. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  journalist  and  theatrical  man¬ 
ager  of  New  Zealand.  In  1869  he  returned  to  London, 
and  became  known  as  a  successful  novelist,  dramatist, 
lecturer,  and  reader.  He  married  in  1877  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor.  Died  July  23,  1903. 

Farlati,  faR-ll'tee,  (Daniele,)  an  Italian  monk  and 
historian,  born  at  Friuli  in  1690;  died  in  1773. 

Far'ley,  (James  Lewis,)  an  Irish  author,  born  at 


Dublin,  September  9,  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  became  a  bank-accountant  at  Beyroot, 
and  in  i860  accountant-general  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Turkey.  He  published  a  large  number  of  works  on 
Turkey  and  Syria,  including  “Two  Years  in  Syria,” 
(1858,)  “Druses  and  Maronites,”  (1861,)  “Turkey,” 
(1866,)  “Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,”  (1878,) 
“New  Bulgaria,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  Nov.  12,  1885. 

Far'low,  (William  Gilson,)  M.D.,  an  American 
botanist,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  17, 
1844.  He  graduated  in  arts  at  Harvard  College  in  1866, 
and  as  M.D.  in  1870,  and,  after  studying  in  Europe,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  professors  of  botany  in  Harvard  College, 
in  which  he  afterwards  took  the  chair  of  cryptogamic 
botany.  He  has  written  “Marine  Algae  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  (1881,)  and  other  works  on  the  Algae  and  Fungi. 

Far'mer,  (Hugh,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
minister  and  eloquent  preacher,  was  born  near  Shrews¬ 
bury  in  1714.  He  preached  in  London,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  Miracles,”  (1771,) 
an  “Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,” 
(1775,)  and  “Worship  of  Human  Spirits  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  Nations,”  (1783.)  Died  in  1787. 

Farmer,  (Moses  Gervish,)  electrician,  was  born 
at  Boscawan,  New  Hampshire,  February  9,  1820.  He 
studied  electricity,  and  became  an  active  inventor, 
producing  a  minature  electric  railway,  a  printing 
telegraph,  a  system  of  duplex  telegraphy,  in  1874  an 
electric  light,  in  1881  an  electric  motor,  and  many 
other  inventions.  In  1851  he  introduced  in  Boston 
the  first  telegraph  fire  alarm.  He  died  while  examin¬ 
ing  the  electric  display  at  Chicago,  May  25,  1893. 

Farmer,  (Richard,)  a  learned  and  ingenious  English 
author  and  critic,  born  at  Leicester  in  1735.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  was  his  “  Essay  upon  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
speare,”  (1766,)  in  which  he  maintains  that  Shakspeare 
derived  his  knowledge  of  classic  authors  from  transla¬ 
tions.  He  became  prebendary  of  Canterbury  in  1782, 
and  canon  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1788.  Died  in  1797. 

Far'na-bjf  or  Far'na-bie,  (Thomas,)  a  grammarian, 
born  in  London  about  1575,  obtained  a  high  reputation 
and  great  success  as  a  teacher,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  critical  and  grammatical  works.  Died  in  1647. 
According  to  Anthony  Wood,  “he  was  the  chief  gram¬ 
marian,  poet,  Latinist,  and  Grecian  of  his  time,  and  his 
school  was  so  much  frequented  that  more  churchmen 
and  statesmen  issued  thence  than  from  any  school  taught 
by  one  man  in  England.” 

Farnese,  faR-na'sl,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  diplo¬ 
matist,- born  in  1520,  was  a  grandson  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Parma,  and  was  employed  by  Paul 

III.  in  missions  to  France  and  Germany.  Died  in  1589. 

Farnese,  far-neez',  [It.  pron.  faR-na'sl;  Lat.  Farne'- 

sius,]  (Alexander,)  Duke  of  Parma,  a  celebrated  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1546,  was  a  nephew  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Ottavio  Farnese  and  Margaret  of  Austria. 
In  1565  he  married  Mary,  niece  of  King  John  of  Portugal. 
When  his  mother  was  made  Regent  of  Flanders,  he  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  that  country;  he  afterwards  fought 
under  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  particularly 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  (1571.)  Upon  the  death 
of  Don  John,  (1578,)  Farnese  was  invested  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  gained  many 
important  victories.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Invincible  Armada  in  1588 ;  but,  being  shut  up  in 
Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  was  unable  to  take  any 
part  in  the  action  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  Spain. 
During  the  civil  war  in  France  he  marched  against 
Henry  IV.  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris, 
(1590.)  After  this  he  successfully  opposed,  at  the  same 
time,  two  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that  period,  Henry 

IV.  of  France,  and  Maurice  of  Nassau.  He  received  a 
wound  in  December,  1592,  of  which  he  died  in  Arras  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  career,  upon  receiving  information  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  asked  permission  of  Philip  II.  to  return  to 
Italy,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  dukedom ;  but,  as 
his  services  were  invaluable  to  that  monarch,  his  request 
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was  not  granted,  sothat  he  never  entered  his  provinces 
after  he  became  their  sovereign.  “  He  possessed,”  says 
Motley,  comparing  him  with  Don  John  of  Austria,  “far 
greater  power  for  governing  men,  whether  in  camp  or 
cabinet.  .  .  .  Cool,  incisive,  fearless,  artful,  he  united 
the  unscrupulous  audacity  of  a  condottiere  with  the  wily 
patience  of  a  Jesuit.” 

See  Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  part  vi.  chaps,  i.- 
vii. ;  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis  Strada,  “De  Bello 
Belgico G.  Dondini,  “De  Rebus  in  Gallia  gestis  ab  Alexandre 
Farnesio,”  1671. 

Farnese,  (Odoardo,)  a  son  of  Ranuccio,  noticed  be¬ 
low,  succeeded  him  in  authority  in  1622.  He  took  part 
with  France  in  a  war  against  Spain,  and  afterwards  fought 
against  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  died  in  1646,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ranuccio  II.,  who  was  born  about 
1630  and  reigned  from  1646  until  1694.  Francesco  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Ranuccio  II. ;  on  the  death  of  this 
prince,  in  1727,  his  brother  Antonio  followed  him  as  the 
eighth  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  Died  in  1 73 1.  An¬ 
tonio  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Farnese  who  occupied 
the  ducal  throne. 

Farnese,  (Ottavio,)  a  son  of  Pietro  Luigi,  noticed 
below,  was  born  about  1520.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Austria,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  became  the 
second  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  upon  the  death  of 
his  father.  Pie  appears  to  have  governed  with  as  much 
mildness  and  discretion  as  his  father  did  with  despotism. 
Died  in  1586. 

Farnese,  (Pietro  Luigi,)  was  created  first  Duke  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  in  1545  by  his  father,  Pope  Paul 
III.  He  was  notorious  for  his  vices  and  tyranny.  He 
was  assassinated  in  1547. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoiredes  Republiques  Italiennes;”  Pompbo 
Litta,  “Vita  di  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,”  1821. 

Farnese,  (  Ranuccio,  )  a  son  of  Alexander,  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Duke  of  Parma,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1569, 
and  began  to  reign  in  1592.  Pie  was  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  Died  in  1622. 

Farnesius.  See  Farnese,  (Alexander.) 

Farnes'worth  or  Farne'worth,  (Ellis,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  divine  of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in  Derbyshire. 
He  translated  into  English,  from  the  Italian,  Davila’s 
“History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France,”  and  the  works 
of  Machiavel.  Died  in  1763. 

Farn'ham,  (Eliza  W.,)  (originally  Miss  Woodson,) 
an  American  authoress  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Rens- 
selaerville,  New  York,  in  1815.  In  1836  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  noticed  below.  She  was 
for  four  years  matron  of  the  female  department  of  the 
State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  was  highly  successful  in 
her  efforts  to  govern  by  kindness.  She  published  “  Life 
in  Prairie-Land,”  “California  Indoors  and  Out,”  and 
“My  Early  Days.”  She  died  in  1864. 

Farnham,  (Thomas  J.,)  an  American  traveller  and 
writer,  born  in  Vermont  in  1804,  published  “Travels  in 
Oregon  Territory,”  (1842,)  and  “Travels  in  California 
and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific,”  (1845.)  Died  in  California 
in  1848. 

Farochon,  fl'ro'shiN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Eugene,)  a 
French  statuary  and  engraver  of  medals,  born  in  Paris 
in  1807.  Died  July  1,  1871. 

Farquhar,  far'kar,  (George,)  a  distinguished  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  born  at  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  in  1678, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  after¬ 
wards  settled  in  London.  Among  his  principal  pro¬ 
ductions  were  “Love  and  a  Bottle,”  (1698,)  “Twin 
Rivals,”  (1703,)  and  “The  Beaux  Stratagem,”  (1707.) 
Died  in  London  in  1707. 

See  a  notice  of  his  life,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  prefixed  to  Farquhar’s 
Works,  1849;  “Lives  of  the  British  Dramatists,”  by  Campbell, 
Leigh  Hunt.  etc. 

Farr,  (Samuel,)  an  English  physician,  born  at  Taun¬ 
ton  in  1741.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Elements 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1795- 

Farr,  (William,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  writer  on 
statistics  and  public  health,  born  at  Kenley,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  in  1807.  He  promoted  sanitary  reform  by  a 
number  of  works,  among  which  are  “  Vital  Statistics,” 
(1837,)  and  “Statistical  Nosology.”  Died  April  14, 1S83. 

Far'ra-gut,  (David  Glas'gow,)  a  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
can  admiral,  born  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the 


5th  of  July,  1801.  His  father  was  a  Spaniard,  a  native 
of  Minorca,  who  fought  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Revolution  and  attained  the  rank  of  major.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1812,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1S21,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Norfolk  navy-yard  in  1824.  He 
remained  there  until  1833,  and  married  Virginia  Loyal], 
of  Norfolk.  In  1841  he  received  a  commission  as  com¬ 
mander.  Besides  being  well  versed  in  naval  science, 
he  spoke  fluently,  it  is  said,  several  modern  languages. 
He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  navy-yard  at  Mare 
Island,  California,  about  1854,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1855.  In  April,  1861,  he  went  to  Washington 
and  offered  his  services  to  fight  for  the  Union;  but  the 
government  had  no  ship  for  him  to  command,  as  Toucey, 
the  late  secretary  of  the  navy,  had  scattered  the  navy 
over  distant  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  employed  for 
some  time  as  a  member  of  the  naval  retiring  board. 

In  January,  1862,  the  government  fitted  out  for  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  an  armament,  of  which  Farra- 
gut  was  appointed  commander.  He  sailed  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  about  the  3d  of  February  to  Ship  Island, 
which  was  used  as  a  rendezvous.  The  expedition  was 
accompanied  by  a  land-army  under  General  B.  F.  But¬ 
ler.  New  Orleans  was  defended  against  attacks  from 
the  Gulf  by  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  Saint  Philip,  about 
seventy  miles  below  the  city,  and  by  many  gunboats 
and  steam-rams.  On  the  18th  of  April,  Farragut,  who 
had  selected  the  Hartford  as  his  flag-ship,  and  whose 
fleet  consisted  of  wooden  steamers  and  bomb-vessels 
01  mortar-boats,  began  to  bombard  Fort  Jackson.  The 
sides  of  some  of  his  vessels  were  protected  by  an  armour 
of  heavy  chain  cables.  He  bombarded  the  fort  for  six 
days  without  success,  and  then  resolved  to  try  the  peril¬ 
ous  experiment  of  running  past  the  forts  in  the  darkness. 
Before  daylight  on  the  24th,  his  fleet  advanced  in  two 
columns,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  the  Hartford, 
Brooklyn,  Richmond,  Scioto,  Iroquois,  Itasca,  etc. ;  the 
other  of  the  Cayuga,  Pensacola,  Mississippi,  and  five 
others.  A  grand  and  terrific  spectacle  was  then  ex¬ 
hibited  when  the  guns  of  both  the  forts  opened  on  the 
Union  fleet,  which  was  also  assailed  by  the  iron-clad  ram 
Manassas,  and  by  a  number  of  gun-boats  and  fire-rafts 
rushing  down  the  river.  Of  the  seventeen  Union  vessels 
engaged  in  this  action,  thirteen  passed  the  forts  safely, 
and  sunk  or  burned  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  including 
the  Manassas.  Farragut  lost  in  this  battle,  which  lasted 
about  one  hour  and  a  half,  36  killed  and  135  wounded. 
Captain  Craven,  of  the  Brooklyn,  silenced  Fort  Saint 
Philip  as  he  passed  it.  “  The  passing  of  the  forts  Jack- 
son  and  Saint  Philip,”  says  Farragut,  “was  one  of  the 
most  awful  sights  and  events  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to 
experience.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  it  was  only 
now  and  then  you  could  see  any  thing  but  the  flash  of 
the  cannon  and  the  fire-ships  or  rafts,  one  of  which  was 
pushed  down  upon  us  (the  Hartford)  by  the  ram  Manas¬ 
sas,  and  in  my  effort  to  avoid  it  ran  the  ship  on  shore,  and 
then  the  fire-raft  was  pushed  alongside,  and  in  a  moment 
the  ship  was  one  blaze  all  along  the  port  side.  But, 
thanks  to  the  good  organization  of  the  fire-department 
by  Lieutenant  Thornton,  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  backed  off  and  got  clear  of  the 
raft.”  (Letter  to  G.  V.  Fox,  dated  April  27,  1862.)  He 
moved  up  to  New  Orleans,  which,  being  entirely  inde¬ 
fensible  against  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  was  evacuated  by 
the  rebel  army.  According  to  the  “  Rebellion  Record” 
and  other  authorities,  the  city  surrendered  on  the  25th  ; 
but  Farragut,  in  the  letter  just  cited,  says,  “  I  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city  yesterday  of  the  mayor.  His 
reply  was  that  the  city  was  under  martial  law,  and  he 
would  consult  General  Lovell.  His  lordship  said  he 
would  surrender  nothing,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
retire  and  leave  the  mayor  unembarrassed.”  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  New’  Orleans  was  one  of  the  most  important 
victories  of  the  war. 

Farragut  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in 
July,  1862,  having  previously  obtained  command  of  the 
Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  About  the  end  of 
June  he  attacked  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  which  were 
found  to  be  impregnable  to  an  attack  on  the  river-front. 
Having  been  ordered  to  co-operate  with  General  Grant 
against  Vicksburg,  he  attempted,  in  March,  1863,  to  pass 
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the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson.  The  Hartford  and  Al¬ 
batross,  which  were  lashed  together,  succeeded,  after  a 
desperate  contest ;  but  the  Richmond  and  others  were 
disabled,  and  dropped  down  the  river.  His  next  great 
enterprise  was  directed  against  the  defences  of  Mobile, 
the  port  of  which  the  government  desired  to  close  against 
the  ingress  of  blockade-runners.  The  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay  was  defended  by  P'ort  Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines,  and 
the  insurgents  had  in  the  bay  a  powerful  iron-clad  ram, 
called  the  Tennessee,  besides  three  gunboats.  Co¬ 
operating  with  a  land-army  under  Generals  Canby  and 
Granger,  the  fleet  of  Farragut,  consisting  of  fourteen 
wooden  steamers  and  gunboats  and  four  iron-clad  moni¬ 
tors,  passed  P'ort  Morgan  on  the  5th  of  August,  1864, 
and  entered  the  bay.  The  admiral  lashed  himself  near 
the  maintop  of  the  Hartford,  (according  to  one  account,) 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  overlook  the  whole 
scene.  He  states  in  his  report  that  he  “had  an  elevated 
position  in  the  main  rigging,  near  the  top.”  In  the  early 
part  of  the  action  the  monitor  Tecumseh  was  sunk  by 
a  torpedo.  Just  after  his  fleet  passed  the  forts,  it  en¬ 
countered  the  Tennessee;  and  “then  began,”  says  Far¬ 
ragut,  “one  of  the  fiercest  naval  combats  on  record. 
The  monitors,  and  such  of  the  wooden  vessels  as  I  thought 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  were  immediately  ordered 
to  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with  their  guns,  but  bows  on 
at  full  speed.”  The  Tennessee  was  “sore  beset,”  and 
never  fired  a  gun  from  the  time  the  Hartford  struck  her 
until  her  surrender.  A  few  days  after  this  victory  the 
Union  forces  took  Fort  Gaines  and  Fort  Morgan,  with 
their  garrisons,  and  rendered  the  access  of  blockade- 
runners  to  Mobile  impossible.  The  Congress  which 
met  in  December,  1864,  recognized  the  obligations  of 
the  country  to  Farragut  by  creating  for  him  the  grade  of 
vice-admiral.  His  character  is  described  by  the  “  United 
States  Service  Magazine”  for  January,  1865,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  “The  stainless  honour,  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  frankness,  the  vivacity  of  manner  and  conversation, 
the  gentleness,  the  flow  of  good  humour,  the  cheerful, 
ever-buoyant  spirit  of  the  true  man, — these  will  be  added 
to  the  complete  education,  the  thorough  seamanship,  the 
devotion  to  duty,  and,  lastly,  the  restless  energy,  the  dis¬ 
dain  of  obstacles,  the  impatience  of  delay  or  hesitation, 
the  disregard  of  danger,  that  stand  forth  in  such  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  portrait,  deeply  engraven  on  the  loyal  Ameri¬ 
can  heart,  of  the  Great  Admiral.”  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  July  25,  1866,  and  held  a  higher 
rank  than  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States  navy. 
Died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  August  14,  1870. 

FSr'rant,  (Richard,)  an  English  composer  of  church 
music,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  His  an¬ 
thems  are  regarded  as  master-pieces.  Died  about  1 585. 

F&r'rar,  (Eliza  Rotch,)  the  wife  of  John  Farrar, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
in  1792.  Among  her  works  are  a  “Life  of  Lafayette,” 
“Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,”  (1865,)  etc.  Died 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  April  22,  1870. 

Far'rar.  (Frederick  William,)  D.D.,  commonly 
known  as  Canon  Farrar,  an  English  author  and  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  at  Bombay,  August  7,  1831.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1854  and  became  a 
Fellow  in  1856.  In  1876  he  became  canon  of  West¬ 
minster,  archdeacon  in  1883,  chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1890,  and  dean  of  Canterbury  in 
1895.  He  was  a  productive  author,  his  early  works 
being  school-boy  stories  and  works  on  philology  and 
education,  also  a  popular  “Life  of  Christ,”  (1874,) 
“Life  of  St.  Paul,”  (1879,)  “  Early  Days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  (1882,)  “Lives  of  the  Fathers,”  (1889,) 
“The  Bible,  its  Meaning  and  Supremacy,”  (1897,) 
“The  Life  of  Lives,”  (1899,)  and  other  theological 
works.  He  also  wrote  “Darkness  and  Dawn,” 
(1892,)  and  “Gathering  Clouds,”  (1895,)  historical 
novels  of  ancient  times.  Died  March  22,  1903. 

Far'rar,  (John,)  an  American  mathematician,  born 
in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  in  1779,  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1803.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  that  college  in  1807.  He  translated 
Lacroix’s  “Elements  of  Algebra,”  and  other  French 


works,  and  contributed  some  articles  to  the  “  North 
American  Review.”  Died  in  1853. 

Far'ren,  (Eliza,)  a  popular  English  actress,  and 
Countess  of  Derby,  born  in  1759,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
surgeon  of  Cork.  She  performed  with  great  applause  at 
the  theatres  of  Liverpool  and  London.  In  1797  she  was 
married  to  Lord  Derby.  Died  in  1829. 

Far'rer,  (Henry,)  a  painter,  a  brother  of  T.  C.  Farrer, 
was  born  in  London,  March  23,  1843.  In  came 

to  New  York,  where  he  became  distinguished  at  first 
chiefly  as  a  water-colourist,  but  soon  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  best  landscape-painters  in  the  country.  Among 
his  best  pictures  are  “The  Old  Homestead:  Twilight,” 
(1875,)  “  A  Windy  Day,”  (1876,)  “A  Quiet  Pool,”  (1878,) 
“Sweet  is  the  Hour  of  Rest,”  (1881,)  “Now  came  Still 
Evening  on,”  (1882,)  “Sweet  Restful  Eve,”  (1883,)  “Au¬ 
tumn,”  (1883,)  “When  the  Silver  Habit  of  the  Clouds 
comes  down  upon  the  Autumn  Sun.”  D.  Feb.  25,  1903. 

Farrer,  (Thomas  Charles,)  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London,  December  16,  1838.  His  father  would  not 
permit  him  to  learn  to  read  till  he  was  seventeen  years 
old.  He  learned  drawing  in  a  free  school  established 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  in  1858  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  a  very  successful  teacher  of  art.  He  served 
for  a  time  as  a  soldier  in  the  Federal  army  in  the  war  of 
1861-65,  returning  in  1869  to  England.  His  influence 
upon  American  art  was  great  and  wholesome. 

Farsetti,  faR-set'tee,  a  noble  Italian  family,  one  branch 
of  which  settled  at  Florence  and  another  at  Venice.  Giu¬ 
seppe  Tommaso  Farsetti,  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  was  the  author  of  numerous  miscellaneous  works. 
He  collected  a  large  number  of  poems  in  Latin  and 
Italian  of  great  taste  and  elegance,  by  requesting  all  the 
poets  of  his  time  to  compose  and  send  one  or  more  pieces 
of  the  best  quality  for  the  collection.  Died  about  1775. 

Farsetti,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Venice  in  1705;  died  in  1774. 

Farulli,  fl-rool'lee,  (Giorgio  Angelo,)  a  voluminous 
Italian  historical  writer;  died  at  Florence  in  1728. 

Farwharson,  far'hw^r-son,  a  Scottish  mathematician, 
whom  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  visited  England  in  1698, 
induced  to  return  with  him  to  Moscow.  In  1701  he 
founded  in  that  city  the  first  Russian  school  of  marine, 
and  in  1716  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  Farwharson  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Arabic  figures  into  Russia.  Died  in  1739. 

Fasch,  fish,  (Augustin  Heinrich,)  a  German  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1639;  died  in  1690. 

Fasch,  (Karl  Friedrich  Christian,)  a  German 
musical  composer,  born  at  Zerbst,  in  Anhalt-Dessau,  in 
1736.  His  “  Kyrie  and  Gloria”  for  sixteen  voices  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Ps 
kind.  Fasch  was  the  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sing¬ 
ing  at  Berlin,  (Berliner  Singakademie. )  Died  in  1800. 

Fasch  or  Faesch,  ffish,  (Sebastian,)  a  Swiss  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Bale  in  1647  ;  died  in  1712. 

Fascitelli,  fi-she-tel'lee,  (Onorio,)  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Isernia,  Naples,  in  1502;  died  in  1564. 

Fasolato,  fl-so-li'to,  (Agostino,)  a  Venetian  sculp¬ 
tor,  lived  about  1 700,  and  made  a  famous  group  of  “  The 
Fall  of  Rebellious  Angels”  at  Padua. 

Fasolo,  fl'so-lo,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  painter,  a 
pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  born  at  Pavia,  lived  about  1 540. 

Fasolo  or  Fassolo,  fls'so-lo,  (Giovanni  Antonio,) 
an  Italian  painter,  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese,  was  born  at 
Vicenza  in  1528;  died  in  1572. 

Fassin,  de,  deh  fi'siN',  (Nicolas  Henri  Joseph,)  a 
skilful  Belgian  landscape-painter,  born  at  Liege  in  1728, 
worked  at  Geneva,  Brussels,  and  Liege.  Died  in  1811. 

See  F.  van  Hulst,  “Biographie  de  N.  H.  J.  de  Fassin,”  1837. 

Fassolo.  See  Fasolo. 

Fastolf.  See  Falstaf. 

Fatah-  (or  Fat’h-)  Abu-N4sr.  See  Alfath. 

Fateh- Alee-  (or  All-)  Shclh,  flt'e’n  I'lee  shth,  written 
also  Futteh-Aly-Shah  and  Feth-Ali-Shah,  (called, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bctbct-Kh&i,  bi'bi 
Kin,)  King  of  Persia,  born  about  1762,  began  to  reign 
in  1798.  About  1802  war  broke  out  between  Persia  and 
Russia,  who  fought  for  the  possession  of  Georgia.  This 
war  was  ended  in  1813  by  a  treaty  in  which  Fateh-Alee- 
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Shah  ceded  Georgia  to  Russia.  A  dispute  about  bound¬ 
aries  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  1826,  when  the 
Persians  were  again  defeated.  Peace  was  restored  in  1828. 
Died  in  1834. 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia;”  W.  G.  Ouseley,  “Travels 
in  Various  Countries  of  the  East,”  1823:  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G4n£rale.” 

Fathime.  See  Fatimah. 

Fathimites.  See  Fatimites. 

Fatimah,  fl'te-mah,  [  Fr.  Fathime,  ft'tim  ;  Gei. 
Fatime,  fi-tee'meh,  ]  written  also  Fathimet,  the  only 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  was  born  at  Mecca  before  her 
father  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  teacher. 
While  still  very  young,  she  was  married  to  her  cousin 
Alee,  who  was  surnamed  the  “  Lion  of  God.”  F&timah 
died  about  six  months  after  her  father. 

See  Aboolfeda,  “Vie  de  Mahomet.” 

Fatime.  See  FXtimah. 

Fatimides  or  Fatimiden.  See  Fatimites. 
FSt'I-mites,  sing.  F&t'I-mlte,  [Fr.  pron.  ff'te'm&t'; 
Ger.  Fatimiden,  fi-te-mee'd^n ;  Lat.  Fatim'id,®  or 
Fatimi't/E,1  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Moslem  dynasty, 
the  rulers  of  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  F&ti- 
mah,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed.  The  Fatimite  caliphs 
ruled  in  Egypt  about  two  hundred  years, — that  is,  from 
about  970  to  1170.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was 
the  Sheeite  Al-Mahdee-Aboo-Mohammed  Obeydallah, 
(often  called  simply  Obeydallah,)  who  about  910  over¬ 
threw  the  dynasty  of  the  Benee-Aghlab  (the  seat  of 
whose  power  was  at  Tunis)  and  conquered  a  large  part 
of  Eastern  Africa.  He  died  in  934.  One  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  Moez  or  Mdoiz,  nearly  forty  years  later,  subdued 
Egypt  and  Western  Africa,  and  established  his  throne 
at  Cairo.  Al-Adhed,  the  fourteenth  and  last  caliph  of 
this  dynasty,  was  dethroned  by  the  celebrated  Saladin 
(Sala-ed-Deen)  the  Aiyoobite.  From  Al-Mahdee’s  name 
of  Obeydallah  his  successors  are  often  called  Obeydites. 

Fatio  (or  Faccio)  de  Duillers,  fd'te-o  (or  flt'cho) 
de  dwee'yi,  (Nicolas,)  a  celebrated  mathematician,  as¬ 
tronomer,  and  religious  enthusiast,  was  born  at  Bale  in 
1664.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1688.  Among  his  discoveries  were  a  method  for 
forming  glasses  for  telescopes,  one  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  vessels,  and  one  for  the  perfect  regulation  of 
watches.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  mathematical 
works.  Died  in  England  in  1753.  He  pretended  to  be 
able  to  work  miracles. 

See  S£nebier,  “Histoire  litt^raire  de  Gen&ve." 

Fatonville,  de,  deh  fi'too'v&l',  a  French  dramatic 
writer  of  Normandy,  lived  about  1670. 

Fattore,  IL  See  Penni. 

Faucci,  fowt'chee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  engraver,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1729,  settled  in  London. 

Fauchard,  fo'shtR',  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated  dentist, 
born  in  Brittany  about  1680,  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  art  of  dentistry.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Surgeon-Dentist ;  or,  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,” 
(1728.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1761. 

Fauche,f5sh,  (Hippolyte,)  a  French  Oriental  scholar, 
born  at  Auxerre,  May  22,  1797.  He  produced  many 
volumes  of  translations  from  Sanscrit  classics.  Died  at 
Juilly,  February  28,  1869. 

Fauche-Borel,  fosh  bo'rfil',  (Louis,)  born  at  Neuf- 
chitel  in  1762,  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  royal  family 
during  the  Revolution.  After  the  accession  of  Napoleon 
he  was  engaged  in  several  attempts  to  restore  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Louis  Fauche-Borel,  “  M^moires,”  4  vols.,  1828. 

Faucher,  fo'shi',  (CfisAR  and  Constantin,)  French 
generals,  born  at  La  Reole  in  1759,  were  twin  brothers. 
They  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  republic 
in  La  Vendee  in  1793,  fighting  side  by  side.  During 
the  empire  they  were  engaged  in  civil  pursuits ;  but 
in  March,  1815,  they  accepted  office  under  Napoleon. 
Having  been  falsely  accused  of  treason,  they  were  shot 
at  Bordeaux  in  September,  1815. 

Faucher,  (Jean,)  a  French  Protestant  minister  and 
polemical  writer ;  died  at  Nimes  in  1628. 

Faucher,  (L6on,)  a  French  minister  of  state  and  able 
writer  on  political  economy  and  finance,  was  born  at 


Limoges  in  September,  1803.  He  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  “Courrier  Francais”  and  the  “Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.”  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1846,  he  acted  with  the  gauche.  He 
was  minister  of  the  interior  from  December,  1848,  to  May, 
1849,  and  from  April  to  October,  1851.  He  was  liberal 
in  politics,  but  not  a  republican.  Among  his  works  are 
‘‘Studies  on  England,”  (1845,)  an<3  “Miscellanies  of  Po 
litical  Economy  and  Finance,”  (“  Melanges  d’ficonomie 
politique  et  de  Finances,”  2  vols.,  1856.)  Died  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  December,  1854.  He  resolutely  declined  to  hold 
any  office  under  Louis  Napoleon  after  the  latter  had 
usurped  imperial  power. 

Alluding  to  the  conduct  of  Faucher  on  this  occasion, 
a  writer  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  remarks,  “We  do 
not  remember  an  example  in  political  history  of  greater 
sacrifices  made  by  an  ambitious  and  ardent  man  to  his 
sense  of  public  duty  and  personal  dignity.” 

See  Lavergnb,  “Biographie  de  L£on  Faucher,”  in  the  “ Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,”  January  1,  1855;  LAon  Faucher,  “Corres- 
pondance.  Vie  parlementaire,”  2  vols.,  1868;  and  article  on  “Ldon 
Faucher”  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1868. 

Fauchet,  fo'sh^',  (Claude,)  a  French  historical  writer, 
born  in  Paris  about  1530,  published  “  Gallic  and  French 
Antiquities,”  (1579,)  and  “  Origin  of  Dignities  and  Magis¬ 
trates  in  France.”  Died  in  1601. 

Fauchet,  (Claude,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
Nivernais  in  1744.  He  joined  the  revolutionary  party 
in  1789,  and  delivered  in  favour  of  their  cause  his  “  Dis¬ 
course  upon  the  National  Religion,”  and  “  Civic  Eulogy 
on  Franklin.”  He  became  constitutional  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
vados  in  1791.  He  was  opposed  to  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  showed  great  courage  in  condemning  those  who 
favoured  it.  Having  been  accused  as  an  accomplice  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  he  was  condemned  and  executed  as  a 
Girondist  in  October,  1793. 

See  Abb£  Valmeron,  (Jarry,)  “Vie  de  l’Abb<  Fauchet’ 

Faucheur,  Le,  leh  fo'shuR',  (Michel,)  an  eloquent 
French  Protestant  minister  ;  died  in  Paris  in  1657. 

Faucit,  (Helen.)  See  Martin,  (Helen.) 

Faug&re,  fo'zhaiR',  (Armand  Prosper,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Bergerac  in  1810.  He  gained,  three 
times,  the  prize  of  eloquence  offered  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  One  of  these  prizes  was  awarded  for  his  “  Eulogy 
on  Pascal,”  (1842.)  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Pascal, 
“Pensees,  Fragments  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal,”  (2 
vols.,  1844.)  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  correct 
and  complete  edition  of  Pascal’s  “Thoughts.”  In  1864 
he  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  “Memoirs  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland.”  Died  in  1887. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  fo'zhis'  deh  s&N'fiN',  (Bar- 
th£lemy,)  an  eminent  French  geologist  and  traveller, 
born  at  Montelimart  in  1741.  He  was  a  friend  of  Buf- 
fon,  by  whose  influence  he  obtained  the  place  of  adjoint- 
naturaliste  in  the  Museum  of  Paris,  and  that  of  commis¬ 
sioner  of  mines.  He  explored  h  ranee,  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  etc.  In  1793  he  became  professor  of  geology  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“  Mineralogy  of  Volcanoes, ”( 1784,)  “Travels  in  England 
and  Scotland,”  (1797,)  and  an  “Essay  on  Geologv,  or 
Memoirs  subservient  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Globe,”  (2  vols.,  1803-09.)  Died  in  1819. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt<$raire ;”  Louis  ns  Frbycinbt, 
“  Essai  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  B.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,”  1820;  “Nou- 

Faulcon,  fd'k6N',  (Marie  F£lix,)  a  French  politician 
and  jurist,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1758;  died  in  1843. 

Faulliaber,  fbwl'ha'ber,  (Christoph  Erhardt,)  a 
German  mathematician,  born  at  Ulm  in  1708;  died  in 

1 781.  .  . 

Faulliaber,  (Johann,)  a  German  mathematician  and 

engineer,  born  at  Ulm  in  1580,  was  the  author  of  “In¬ 
ventions  for  the  Delineations  of  Redoubts  and  Fortifica¬ 
tions,”  and  other  treadses.  Died  in  1635. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Math^matiques.” 

Faulkner,  fauk'ner,  (George,)  the  first  Irish  printer 
of  any  note,  born  about  1700,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
celebrated  Bowyer,  and  established  himself  in  Dublin 
in  1727.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Dean  Swift,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  other  celebrated 
men  of  the  time.  Died  in  1 775- 
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Fau'na,  a  goddess  of  ancient  Italy  or  Latium,  said  to 
be  a  daughter  of  Picus,  and  wife  of  Faunus.  She  was 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Bona  Dea  and  with  Ops. 

Faunce,  (Daniel  Worcester,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  January  3, 
1829,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1850.  He  was 
ordained  a  Baptist  pastor  in  1853.  He  published  “The 
Christian  in  the  World,”  “A  Young  Man’s  Difficulties 
with  his  Bible.”  etc. 

Faunce,  (W.  H.  P.,)  educator  and  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  January 
15,  1859.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  and  at 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  officiated  as  pastor  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  and  at 
Harvard  University,  was  an  instructor  at  Brown  1881-^ 
82,  and  at  Chicago  University  in  1894,  and  was  elected 
president  of  Brown  University  in  1899. 

Fau'ni,  [Eng.  Fauns  ;  Fr.  Faunes,  fon,]  myth¬ 
ical  beings  whom  the  ancient  Romans  represented  as 
having  human  bodies  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  the 
goat.  They  were  sportive  and  frolicsome,  and  pre¬ 
sented  some  analogy  to  the  Satyrs  of  the  Greek 
mythology. 

Fau'nus,  [Fr.  Faune,  fon,]  a  rural  divinity  and  king 
of  the  ancient  Latins,  wa^  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Picus  and  the  father  of  Latinus.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds,  and  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  religion  of  Latium.  He  was 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Arcadian  Pan  of  the  Greeks. 

Fauques,  fok,  (Marianne  Agn£s,)  a  French  au¬ 
thoress,  born  at  Avignon  about  1720.  Having  visited 
London,  she  became  a  teacher  of  the  French  language, 
and  numbered  among  her  pupils  the  celebrated  linguist 
Sir  William  Jones.  She  wrote  numerous  works  in  French 
and  English,  among  which  are  “  The  Triumph  of  Friend¬ 
ship,”  (1751,)  and  “  The  Viziers,  or  the  Enchanted  Laby¬ 
rinth.”  She  was  living  in  1777. 

See  Prudhomme,  “Biographie  des  Femmes  c41&bres.” 

Faur,  du,  (Gui.)  See  Pibrac. 

Faure,  foR,  (Francois  Felix,)  a  French  statesman 
and  soldier,  was  born  in  Paris,  January  30,  1841.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  he  commanded  a  body  of  volunteers 
and  gained  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was 
chosen  to  the  Assembly  in  1881,  served  in  the  cabinets 
of  Gambetta,  Favre,  Tirard,  and  Dupuy,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  republic  on  the  resignation  of  Casimir- 
Perier  in  1895.  Died  February  16,  1899. 

Faure,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  barytone  singer  in 
grand  opera,  was  born  at  Moulins,  January  15,  1830,  and 
retired  in  1876  from  the  stage.  His  wife,  Constance 
Caroline,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mdlle.  Constance 
Lefebvre,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  21,  1828,  and 
won  great  fame  by  her  sweet  and  well-trained  voice  and 
her  good  acting.  She  left  the  stage  in  1864. 

Fauriel,  fo're-Sl',  (Claude  Charles,)  an  eminent 
French  philologist  and  historian,  born  at  Saint-Etienne 
in  1772,  was  a  nephew  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes.  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Guizot,  Manzoni,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
characterized  him  as  “  inexhaustible  in  knowledge  and 
kindness.”  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  “History 
of  Southern  Gaul  under  the  Rule  of  the  German  Con¬ 
querors,”  (1836,)  and  “  History  of  Provensal  Literature,” 
(1846.)  A  chair  of  foreign  literature  was  founded  for  him 
in  Paris  in  1830.  His  “Popular  Songs  of  Modern 
Greece”  (with  a  French  version,  1825)  had  great  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  opinion  of  E.  Renan,  “Fauriel  is  without 
contradiction  the  man  of  our  age  who  has  put  into 
circulation  the  most  ideas.”  Died  in  Paris  in  July,  1844. 

Faus'set,  (Andrew  Robert,)  a  British  clergyman, 
born  at  Silver  Hill,  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
October  13,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1843.  In  1848  he  became  a  presbyter  of  the 
English  Church.  He  has  published  various  text-books, 
with  notes,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  several 
religious  works,  but  is  best  known  for  his  commentaries, 
and  especially  for  his  “  Englishman’s  Bible  Cyclopedia,” 
(1871,)  finished  in  1878. 

Faust,  fowst,  or  Fust,  foost,  (Johann,)  a  wealthy  citi¬ 
zen  of  Mentz,  supposed  to  have  shared  in  the  invention 


of  printing.  Having,  after  his  law-suit  with  Gutenberg, 
gained  possession  of  his  printing-apparatus,  he  carried 
on  the  business  with  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Schoffer,  who 
made  important  improvements  in  the  art.  (See  Guten¬ 
berg.)  Died  in  1460. 

Faust,  fowst,  or  Faus'tus,  (Dr.  John,)  a  famous 
magician  and  astrologer,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  German  tradi¬ 
tion  is,  that,  after  spending  a  large  fortune  in  his  astro¬ 
logical  studies,  he  made  a  league  for  twenty-four  years 
with  the  devil,  who  gave  him  a  spirit  named  Mephis- 
topheles  for  his  servant.  Having  lived  luxuriously 
through  the  appointed  time,  and  astonished  the  world 
by  his  wonderful  performances,  he  was  destrc  yed  by  the 
fiend  at  midnight.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Dr. 
Faust  really  existed,  and,  by  his  jugglery  and  magical 
arts,  deluded  people  into  the  belief  that  he  was  leagued 
with  evil  spirits.  This  legend  has  formed  the  subject  of 
numerous  dramas,  romances,  and  poems :  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  are  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  Lessing’s  poetical 
fragment  entitled  “Faust  and  the  Seven  Spirits,”  and 
Marlowe’s  tragedy  “  The  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus.” 

See  Duntzer,  “Die  Sage  von  Dr.  Faust  untersucht H. 
Heine,  “  La  L^gende  de  Faust,”  in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ” 
February,  1852;  Meyer,  “Studienzu  Gothe’s  Faust,”  1847. 

Faus'ta,  (  Flavia  Maximiana,  )  a  Roman  empress, 
the  daughter  of  Maximian,  became  the  wife  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great  in  307  a.d.  She  is  said  to  have  procured 
the  death  of  Crispus,  her  step-son,  by  a  false  accusation. 
His  innocence  having  become  evident,  she  was  put  to 
death  in  326. 

Faus'ta  Cor-ne'li-a,  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  dictator 
Sulla,  was"  born  about  88  b.c.  She  was  married  about 
55  to  T.  Annius  Milo,  and  was  notorious  for  her  conjugal 
infidelity. 

Faus-ti'na,  (An'nia,)  daughter  of  the  following,  and 
wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  infamy  of  her  conduct 
even  surpassed  that  of  her  mother.  Died  in  Cappadocia 
in  176  a.d. 

Faustina,  [Fr.  Faustine,  fos't&n',]  (Annia  Gale- 
ria,)  a  daughter  of  Antoninus  Verus,  one  of  the  Roman 
consuls,  was  born  in  105  a.d.  She  became  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  notorious  for  her  licen¬ 
tiousness.  She  died  in  the  third  year  of  her  husband’s 
reign,  14 1  a.d. 

Faustina  Bordoni,  fow-stee'nl  boR-do'r.ee,  (or  Bor- 
done,  boR-do'nl,)  an  Italian  singer,  born  in  1702,  was 
married  in  1730  to  Jean  Adolphe  Hasse.  Died  in  1783. 

Fausto,  fows'to,  (Sebastiano,)  surnamed  da  Longi- 
ano,  a  learned  Italian  author,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  made  numerous  translations  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Faus'tus  of  Byzantium,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia,  bom 
at  Constantinople  about  320  a.d.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  “  Byzantine  History,”  is  written  in  Armenian. 
His  style  was  far  from  elegant ;  but  his  history  contains 
valuable  information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Faus'  tus,  surnamed  Reiensis  or  Regensis,  a  monk, 
born  in  Bretagne,  became  Bishop  of  Riez  about  470A.D. 
He  was  a  chief  of  the  Semi-Pelagians.  Died  about  490. 

Fauveau,  fo'vd',  [Lat.  Ful'vius,]  (Pierre,)  born  in 
Poitou,  was  the  author  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Delicise  Poetarum  Gallorum.”  Died  in 
1562. 

Fauveau,  de,  deh  fo'vo',  (F£licie,)  a  sculptor,  born 
at  Florence,  of  French  parents,  about  1802.  Among  her 
works  is  a  monument  of  Dante  and  a  statue  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve. 

Fauvel,  fo'v§l',  a  French  antiquary,  born  in  1753? 
died  in  1838. 

Fauvelet,  fov7!!',  (Jean  Baptiste.)  a  French  painter 
of  genre  and  of  flowers,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1822.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Delacour  and  an  imitator  of  Meissonier’s 
genre. 

Fava,  fl'vl,  (Pietro  Ercole,)  Count,  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1669  ;  died  in  1744. 

Favard  de  Langlade,  fS'vfR'  deh  ISN'glld',  (Guil¬ 
laume  Jean,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in  1762 ;  died  in  1831. 

Favart,  fi'vtR',  (Antoine  Pierre  Charles,)  a 
French  dramatist  and  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1784. 

Favart,  (Charles  Simon,)  a  popular  French  dramatist 
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and  voluminous  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1710,  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  preceding.  Among  his  best  works 
is  his  comedy  of  “  Solomon  II.,  or  the  Three  Sultans.” 
Died  in  1792.  His  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  were 
published  in  1809,  in  3  volumes. 

Favart,  (Marie,  or  Pierrette  Ignace,)  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  French  actress,  was  originally  named  Pingaud,  but 
received  the  name  of  Marie  Favart  from  her  foster-father, 
M.  F  avart.  She  was  born  at  Beaune,  February  16,  1833, 
and  has  become  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  classical 
drama. 

Favart,  (Marie  Justine  BenoIte  Duronceray — 
du'riNss'ri',)  wife  of  Charles  Simon,  noticed  above,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  actresses  of  her  time,  was 
born  at  Avignon,  in  France,  in  1727.  In  her  plays  she 
was  distinguished  by  her  grace  and  versatility  of  power. 
She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  authoress  of  three 
works  which  appeared  under  her  husband’s  name,  viz., 
“Annette  and  Lubin,”  “  Bastien  and  Bastienne,”  and  the 
“Fete  of  Love.”  Died  in  1772. 

See  “M^moires  de  C.  S.  Favart,”  1809. 

Favart  d’Herbigny,  HFvSr'  d§R/b6n'ye',  (Nicolas 
R6mi,)  a  French  military  engineer,  and  general  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  born  at  Rheims  in  1735.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Belle-Isle  against  the 
British  in  1761,  and  wrote  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
“  Memoirs  on  the  Defence  of  Coasts  and  upon  Military 
Reconnaissances.”  Died  in  1800. 

Fave,  ft'vk',  (Ildephonse,)  a  French  officer  and  mili¬ 
tary  writer,  born  at  Dreux  in  1812  ;  died  in  Paris  in  1894. 

Favelet,  f3v/l&',  (Jean,)  a  Flemish  physician,  and 
medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  born 
near  Antwerp  in  1674;  died  in  1743. 

Favereau,  ftv'Rd',  (Jacques,)  a  French  advocate  and 
poet,  born  at  Cognac  in  1590.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  small  poems  which  won  for  him  a  consider¬ 
able  reputation.  Died  in  1638.  “  La  Milliade,”  a  satire 
in  verse  against  Richelieu,  was  ascribed  to  him. 

Favier,  fit've-4',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  celebrated  French 
writer  on  civil  law  and  politics,  born  at  Toulouse  about 
1720.  He  published  a  “Historical  and  Political  Essay 
upon  the  Government  of  Holland,”  (2  vols.,  1748,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1784. 

Fa-vo'll-us  or  Favoli,  fl-vo'lee,  (Hugo,)  a  Dutch 
physician,  of  Italian  extraction,  born  at  Middelburg  in 
1523.  He  visited  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  travels,  entitled  “  Hodoeporicon  Byzan¬ 
tium,”  (1563,)  written  in  Latin  hexameter  verse.  Died 
in  1585. 

Fa-vo'nI-us,  (Marcus,)  a  Roman  senator,  was  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  the  Optimates,  a  friend  of  Cato  Uticensis,  and  an 
opponent  of  Pompey.  He  was  elected  praetor  in  49  B.C., 
and  fought  against  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  nick¬ 
named  “  the  ape  of  Cato,”  whom  he  took  as  his  model. 
Having  joined  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Philippi  and  put  to  death  in  42  b.c. 

Fav-o-rl'nus  or  Phavori'nus,  [QaScjplvoc,]  a  Greek 
writer,  a  native  of  Arles,  in  Gaul,  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  celebrated  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Adrian  for  his  learning  and  literary  productions. 
Of  his  numerous  works  but  a  few  fragments  are  now 
extant.  Favorinus  was  a  friend  of  Plutarch,  from  whom 
he  received  the  dedication  of  a  work. 

See  Philostratus,  “Vita*  Sophistarum Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius;  Marres,  “Dissertatio  de  Favorini  Vita,”  1853. 

Favorinus,  known  also  as  Va-ri'nus  or  Guarino, 
gwi-ree'ito,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  born  near  Camerino,  in 
Italy.  He  was  noted  for  his  learning,  and  as  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X. 
Died  in  1537. 

Favoriti,  fii-vo-ree'tee,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  priest 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Lucca  in  1624 ;  died  in  1682. 

Favras,  de,  deh  fltv'riis',  (Thomas  Mahi — mlV,) 
Marquis,  born  at  Blois  in  1745.  He  entered  the  French 
army,  and  became  lieutenant  in  the  Swiss  body-guards 
of  the  Count -of  Provence.  He  afterwards  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  legion  in  Holland.  In  1789  he  was  accused 
by  the  revolutionary  party  of  conspiracy,  and  crimes  of 
which  he  was  innocent.  Pie  was  condemned  to  death 
and  executed  in  1790. 

Favrat,  fiv'rit,  (Franz  Andreas,)  a  Prussian  gene¬ 


ral,  noted  for  his  physical  strength,  born  in  1730;  died 
in  1804. 

Favre,  ftvR,  [Lat.  Fa'ber,]  (Antoine,)  an  eminent 
French  jurist,  born  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1557,  was  for 
many  years  a  judge  and  senator  at  Chambery.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  valuable  works.  Died  in  1624. 

Favre,  (Claude  de.)  See  Vaugelas. 

Favre,  (Jules  Gabriel  Claude,)  an  eloquent  French 
republican  and  orator,  born  at  Lyons  in  1809,  became  an 
advocate  in  Paris.  On  the  formation  of  the  republic, 
in  February,  1848,  he  became  secretary-general  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  1848.  During  the  rule  of  Napoleon 
III.  M.  Favre  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  in  1858  and  in 
1869,  and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1868. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  he  became  minister  of 
war,  1870-71,  and  in  1876  was  elected  a  senator.  Died 
January  19,  1880. 

Favre,  (Pierre,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Geneva  in  1506.  He  was  the  companion  of  Loyola, 
to  whom  he  rendered  important  aid  in  establishing  the 
order  of  the  latter  through  Europe.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  his  great  piety  and  miraculous  performances*. 
Died  in  1546. 

Favre,  (Pierre  Etienne  Lazare,)  L’Abb£,  a  French 
linguist,  born  at  Joinville,  February  12,  1812.  He  be¬ 
came  a  priest  in  1838,  and  for  many  years  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Indo-China.  His  works  include  a  “Javanese 
Grammar,”  (1866,)  a  “Javanese-French  Dictionary,” 
(1870,)  a  “Malay-French  Dictionary,”  (1875,)  a  “Malay 
Grammar,”  (1876,)  a  “  French-Malay  Dictionary,”  (1879,) 
and  (in  English)  an  “Account  of  the  Wild  Races  of 
Malaisia,”  (1855.)  Died  in  1887. 

Favyn,  ff'viN',  (Andr£,)  a  French  historical  writer, 
born  in  Paris  between  1550  and  1590.  Among  his  works 
were  a  “History  of  Navarre,”  (1612,)  and  a  “Plistory 
of  the  Military  Orders  of  Christian  Kings  and  Princes.” 

Faw'cet,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  general  and 
writer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1728.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  continent  during  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
He  translated  from  the  French  the  “Reveries”  of  Count 
de  Saxe,  (1757,)  and  from  the  German  “Rules  for  the 
Prussian  Cavalry  and  Infantry,”  (1759.)  Died  in  1804. 

Faw'cett,  (Edgar,)  an  American  poet,  novelist,  and 
critic,  born  in  New  York  city,  May  26,  1847.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Columbia  College  in  1867,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  literary  pursuits  in  New  York  and  afterwards 
in  London.  Among  his  books  are  “Short  Poems  for 
Short  People,”  (1871,)  “Purple  and  Fine  Linen,” 
(a  novel,  1874,)  “An  Ambitious  Woman,”  (1883,) 
“A  Demoralizing  Marriage,”  (1889,)  “Songs  of 
Doubt  and  Dream,”  (1891,)  “An  Heir  to  Millions,” 
(1892,)  “The  New  Hero,”  (1893,)  “Agnosticism 
and  Other  Essays,”  and  other  works.  He  also  wrote 
some  successful  plays.  Died  May  2,  1904. 

Faw'cett,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  political  and 
social  economist,  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1856 
with  high  honours.  In  1858  he  lost  his  sight  by  an  acci¬ 
dent.  In  1863  he  became  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Cambridge,  sat  often  in  Parliament  as  an  extreme  Lib¬ 
eral,  and  in  1880  became  postmaster-general.  He  ful¬ 
filled  the  duties  of  this  office  with  great  ability.  Among 
his  works  are  a  “Manual  of  Political  Economy,”  (1863,) 
“Economic  Pesition  of  the  British  Labourer,”  (1865,) 
“Pauperism,”  (1871,)  “Free  Trade  and  Protection,” 
(1878,)  etc.  Died  November  6,  1884. 

Fawcett,  (John,)  an  English  composer  of  sacred 
music,  born  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  Lancashire,  in  1789; 
died  in  1867.  His  son,  John  Fawcett,  Jr.,  born  about 
1824,  a  composer  of  much  promise,  died  in  1857. 

Fawcett,  (Millicent,)  wife  of  Plenry  Fawcett,  was 
born  in  1847.  She  married  Professor  Fawcett  in 
1867,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  labours.  Among 
her  works  are  “  Political  Economy  for  Beginners,” 
(1869,)  “Tales  in  Political  Economy,”  (1874,) 
“Some  Eminent  Women  of  Our  Time,”  (1889,)  and 
“Life  of  Queen  Victoria,”  (1895.)  With  her  hus¬ 
band  she  published  “  Essays  and  Lectures,”  (1872.) 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (StjT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Fawkes,  fauks,  (Francis,)  an  English  poet  and  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1 725-  He  was  *he 
author  of  “  Bramham  Park,”  and  other  poems,  and  made 
good  translations  from  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Theocritus, 
and  Musaeus.  Died  in  1777. 

Fawkes,  (Guy  or  Guido,)  one  of  the  chief  conspira¬ 
tors  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was 
a  Catholic,  and  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  In  1604,  Robert 
Catesby,  Thomas  Percy,  Guy  Fawkes,  and  others  con¬ 
spired  to  blow  up,  with  gunpowder,  the  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  kill  the  king,  with  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
their  motive  being  a  fanatical  zeal  against  the  Protest¬ 
ants.  They  hired  a  vault  under  the  House  of  Lords, 
placed  in  it  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  arranged 
that  Fawkes  should  explode  it  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1605.  Before  that  time  arrived,  Lord  Mounteagle,  a 
Catholic  peer,  received  an  anonymous  letter  advising 
him  to  absent  himself  from  Parliament  and  intimating 
that  a  great  catastrophe  was  impending  over  that  body. 
This  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  king  and  others,  who 
searched  the  cellars  in  the  vicinity  and  found  Fawkes 
with  matches  and  a  dark  lantern  about  midnight,  No¬ 
vember  4.  He  was  tried  and  executed  in  January,  1606. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Gardiner,  “History  of 
England  from  1603  to  1616,”  chap.  v. 

Faxardo.  See  Saavedra. 

Fay.  See  Dufay. 

Fdy,  fl  or  fi'e,  (  AndrAs,  )  a  Hungarian  novelist, 
poet,  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Kohany  in  1786.  As 
a  prose  writer  he  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  his 
country  has  produced.  Died  July  26,  1864. 

Fay,  (Theodore  Sedgwick,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  New  York  in  1807.  He  produced,  besides  other 
works,  “Norman  Leslie,”  a  novel,  (1835,)  a  poem  en¬ 
titled  “Ulric,  or  the  Voices,”  (1851,)  and  a  “History  of 
Switzerland,”  “Great  Outlines  of  Geography,” 
(1867,)  and  “The  Three  Germanys,”  (1889.)  He 
was  sent  as  minister-resident  to  Switzerland  in  1853, 
and  subsequently  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  died  No¬ 
vember  17,  1898. 

Fayderbe  or  Fay-d’Herbe,  f&'diRb',  (  Lucas,)  an 
able  Flemish  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Malines  in 
1617,  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  Died  in  1694. 

See  G.  A.  Vande*poel,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  L.  Fay- 
d’Herbe,”  1854. 

Faydit  or  Faidit,  f^'de',  (Anselme  or  Gancelm,)  a 
French  troubadour,  born  in  Limousin.  After  he  had  led 
for  some  time  the  strolling  life  of  a  buffoon  and  juggler, 
he  found  a  patron  in  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Died 
in  1220. 

See  “  Histoire  littdraire  des  Troubadours ;”  Longfellow,  “  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Faydit,  (Pierre,)  a  French  priest  and  theological 
writer,  born  in  Auvergne.  He  is  particularly  noted  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  dispute  between  France  and  Pope 
Innocent  XI.,  on  which  occasion  he  preached  against 
the  pontiff  with  great  boldness.  Died  in  1 709. 

Faye.  See  Lafaye. 

Faye,  fi'yih,  (Andreas,)  a  Norwegian  preacher  and 
writer,  born  at  Drammen  in  1802,  published  a  “  History 
of  Norway,”  (1831,)  and  several  educational  works. 

Faye,  fi,  (HervA  Auguste  Etienne  Albans,)  a 
French  astronomer  and  writer,  born  in  the  department 
of  Indre  in  1814.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  discovered  in  1843  a  new  comet,  which  bears  his 
name. 

Faye,  (Jacques,)  Lord  of  Espeisses,  a  jurist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1542.  When  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  elected 
King  of  Poland,  he  accompanied  that  prince  to  Warsaw, 
and  rendered  him  efficient  service  in  conciliating  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.,  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou  mounted  the  throne  of 
France  as  Henry  III.,  Faye  still  retained  his  confidence, 
and  held  many  stations  of  importance  under  him.  Upon 
the  death  of  this  prince  he  joined  Henry  IV.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  but  died  soon 
after,  in  1590,  of  a  fever.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
political  works. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Taisand,  “Vies  des 
plus  cel&bres  Jurisconsultes.” 


Fayette,  de  la,  deh  It  fi'St',  (Gilbert  Motier— 
mo'te-S',)  was  appointed  marshal  of  France  in  1428  by 
the  regent,  afterwards  Charles  VII.  Died  in  1464. 

Fayette,  de  la,  (Marie  Madeline  Fioche  de  la 
Vergne — pe'osh'  deh  It  viRn,)  Countess,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  writer  of  romances,  born  in  1632.  The 
most  important  of  her  works  were  “  Zaide”  and  “  The 
Princess  of  Cleves.”  She  also  wrote  a  historical  romance, 
entitled  “  History  of  Henrietta  of  England.”  Died  in 
1693. 

See  Saintk-Beuve,  “Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women.” 

Fayette,  La,  General.  See  La  Fayette. 

Fayolle,  flFyol',  (Franqois  Joseph  Marie,)  a  French 
litterateur ,  musician,  and  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1774, 
wrote,  besides  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  “The 
Four  Seasons  of  Parnassus,”  (16  vols.,  1805-09,)  and  a 
French  version  of  Gerber’s  “  Dictionary  of  Musicians,” 
(1810-12.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1852. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale;”  FAtis,  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle  des  Musiciens.” 

Fayot,  ft'yo',  (Alfred  Charles  Fr£d£ric, )  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  Among  his 
works  is  a  “  History  of  France  from  1793  to  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles  X.,”  (16  vols.,  1830.)  Died  in  1861. 

Faypoult  de  Maisoncelle,  fi'poo'  deh  mi^N's^l', 
(Guillaume  Charles,)  an  able  French  statesman,  born 
in  Champagne  in  1752,  became  minister  of  finance  in 
1795,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Genoa  in  1796. 
His  services  here  were  recognized  by  a  medal  which  the 
Genoese  senate  ordered  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Faypoult.  He  was  minister  of  finance  in  Spain 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte  about  1810-13.  Died  in  1817 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Fay'rer,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Plymouth,  December  6,  1824.  He  studied  medicine  at 
King’s  College,  London,  and  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
Rome  in  1849.  In  1850  he  went  to  India,  where  he 
won  great  distinction.  In  1859  he  was  made  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  Calcutta. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Clinical  Surgery  in  India,”  (1866,) 
“Clinical  and  Pathological  Observations,”  (1873,)  “Poi¬ 
sonous  Snakes  of  India,”  (1872,)  “Tropical  Disease,” 
(1881,)  “The  Tiger,”  etc. 

Fazaree  or  Fazary,  Al,  il  fS-zi'ree,  or  Fezarl, 
(Mohammed  Ibn  IbrAheem,)  a  Moslem  astronomer  of 
the  eighth  century,  translated  some  important  Indian 
mathematical  tables  into  Arabic. 

Fazelli,  fid-zel'lee,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  historian, 
and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Palermo,  born  at  Sacca, 
in  Sicily,  in  1498.  His  chief  work  is  his  “  History  of 
Sicily,”  (1558,)  esteemed  for  its  accuracy  and  elegance 
of  style.  Died  in  1570. 

Fazio,  fit'se-o,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  distinguished 
Latin  scholar  and  historian,  born  in  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  He  was  patronized  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  King 
of  Naples,  whose  history  he  wrote.  His  most  important 
work  was  a  “  History  of  the  Illustrious  Men  of  hh  own 
Time,”  (“De  Viris  ^Evi  sui  illustribus  Liber,”  *745. ) 
Died  in  1457. 

See  Vossius.  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Fazio  degli  Uberti,  fit'se-o  dil'yee  oo-b^R'tee,  a 
famous  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  an  ardent  Ghibeline.  He  wrote  a  long 
descriptive  poem  entitled  “D;^a  Mundi,”  or  “11  Ditta- 
mondo,”  in  which  he  proposed  to  imitate  or  rival  Dante. 
It  was  printed  in  1474.  Died  in  1367. 

Fazy,  fl'ze',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  Swiss  statesman  and 
journalist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1794.  He  edited  several 
liberal  journals  at  Paris  between  1826  and  1835.  Hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  Geneva,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  triumphed  in  the  revolution  of 
1846.  He  was  afterwards  president  of  the  council  of 
state  of  his  canton,  and  had  the  chief  control  of  it# 
affairs  for  many  years.  Died  November  6,  1878. 

Fazzini,  flt-see'nee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  1787  ;  died  in  1837. 

Fea,  fa'S,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Pigna, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1753.  Among  his  works  we  may  name 
the  “  Philological,  Critical,  and  Antiquarian  Miscellany,” 
(1790,)  and  “Descrizione  de  Roma  e  dei  Contorni  con 
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redute,”  (3  vols.,  1824,)  which  are  said  to  have  great 
merit.  Died  about  1834. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Fearn,  fern,  (John,)  an  English  metaphysician,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Review  of  Eerkeley,  Reid,  and  Stewart,” 
(1813,)  “Primary  Vision,”  (1815,)  and  a  work  on  “The 
Human  Mind.”  Born  in  1768;  died  Dec.  3,  1837. 

Fearne,  fern,  (Charles,)  an  English  jurist  and 
writer  of  high  reputation,  born  in  London  in  1742.  His 
chief  work  is  an  “Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,” 
(1772;  4th  edition,  enlarged,  1791.)  Died  in  1794.  “It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Fearne,”  says  Judge  Story,  “to 
honour  the  profession  by  a  treatise  so  profound  and 
accurate  that  it  became  the  guide  of  the  ablest  lawyers, 
yet  so  luminous  in  method  and  explanations  that  it  is 
level  to  the  capacity  of  every  attentive  student.  He  has 
in  fact  exhausted  the  subject,  and  this  chef-d' oeuvre  will 
forever  remain  a  monument  of  his  skill,  acuteness,  and 
research.” 

Fearnley,  fern'le,  (Thomas,)  a  Norwegian  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Frederickshall  in  1802.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “The  Glacier  of  Grindenwald,”  and 
*  A  Scene  in  Norway,”  which  was  purchased  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  Died  in  1842. 

Featherstonehaugh,  feth'er-stqn-hau',  (George 
W.,)  an  American  traveller,  published  a  “Geological 
Report  of  the  Elevated  Country  between  the  Missouri 
and  Red  Rivers,”  (1835,)  and  other  works.  Died  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1866. 

Featly,  feet'le,  or  Fair'clough,  (Daniel,)  a  learned 
English  theologian  and  controversialist,  born  at  Charlton, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1582.  His  “Ancilla  Pietatis”  (1626) 
was  very  popular.  He  also  wrote  “Clavis  Mystica,” 
(1636,)  and  a  treatise  against  the  Anabaptists,  entitled 
“The  Dippers  Dipt,”  (1647.)  Died  in  1645. 

Febre  or  Febvre,Le,  leh  fSvR,  (Valentine,)  a  skilful 
Flemish  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Brussels  in  1642 
or  1643.  He  worked  mostly  in  Venice,  and  imitated 
Paul  Veronese.  He  engraved  numerous  works  of  Titian 
and  Paul  Veronese.  Died  about  1700. 

Febure,  ft'biiR',  or  Fevre,  (Michel,)  a  French 
missionary  and  Orientalist,  lived  about  1650-80.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Present  State  of  Turkey,”  (1674,) 
and  a  “Treatise  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ottomans,”  etc. 

Fechner,  f&K'n§r,  (Gustav  Theodor,)  a  German 
natural  philosopher  and  poet,  born  near  Muskau  in  1801. 
He  obtained  the  chair  of  physics  at  Leipsic  in  1834,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  researches  in  galvanism.  He 
published  a  number  of  able  works  on  organic  chemistry, 
anthropology,  etc.,  also  humorous  essays,  which  were 
very  popular.  Died  November  18,  1887. 

Fecht,  f?Kt,  (Johann,)  a  learned  Lutheran  theologian, 
writer,  and  professor  of  Hebrew,  theology,  and  meta¬ 
physics,  was  born  at  Saltzburg  in  1636;  died  at  Rostock 
in  1716. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fechter,  f?K'ter,  (Charles  Albert,)  an  actor,  born 
of  French  parents  (the  father  of  German  descent)  at 
London,  October  23,  1824.  He  studied  sculpture  in  his 
youth,  but  gave  more  attention  to  the  stage,  on  which  he 
appeared  when  very  young,  but  won  no  great  success 
until  1846.  After  that  time,  in  spite  of  a  total  disregard 
of  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  he  won  remarkable  tri¬ 
umphs  in  nearly  all  the  great  parts  essayed  by  modern 
actors,  in  both  French  and  English  drama.  Died  at 
Quakertown,  Pennsylvania,  August  5,  1879. 

Feck'^n-ham,  de,  (John,)  an  English  Catholic 
theologian,  whose  original  name  was  How'man,  born 
in  Worcestershire  about  1516.  Pie  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  when  that  prelate 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  under  Edward  VI.,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
throne,  (1553,)  Feckenham  was  appointed  her  chaplain, 
and  was  sent  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  her  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
but  without  success.  During  the  bloody  persecutions 
that  followed,  he  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  mode¬ 
ration  towards  the  suffering  Protestants.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for  her  sister,  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  who,  when  she  became  queen,  offered 


mm  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  if  he  would  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  —  which, 
however,  he  refused  to  do.  After  having  opposed  the 
Reformation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  was  the 
last  mitred  abbot,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1560.  He  died 
in  prison  in  the  island  of  Ely  in  158s 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Fed-chen'ko,  (Alexis  Paulo vitch,)  a  Russian  ex¬ 
plorer,  born  at  Irkootsk,  Siberia,  February  7,  1844.  He 
was  trained  as  a  geologist  and  biologist  at  the  University 
of  Moscow.  His  “  Journeys  in  Turkestan,”  “  The  Khan¬ 
ate  of  Khokhand,”  and  “  Botanical  Discoveries,”  were 
all  posthumous.  He  perished  on  Mont  Blanc,  (in  the 
Alps,)  September  15,  1873. 

Fedele,  ft-da'li,  (Cassandra,)  an  Italian  lady,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  great  learning  and  accomplishments,  was 
born  in  Venice  in  1465.  She  possessed  the  friendship 
of  Pope  Leo  X.,  Louis  XII.  0/  France,  and  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain :  the  latter  tried  to  draw  her  to 
the  court  of  Castile,  but  without  success.  Died  about 
1558. 


See  F.  Tomasini,  “Vita  della  Sigr.'»ri  C.  Fedele,”  1636. 

Fedelissimi,  ft-di-lfes'se-mee,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
an  Italian  poet  and  physician,  born  at  Pistoia,  lived  about 
1620. 

Feder,  fa'der,  (Johann  Georg  Heinrich,)  a  learned 
German,  who  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen, 
born  near  Bayreuth  in  1740;  died  in  1821. 


See  his  “Autobiography,”  (“J.  G.  H.  Feders  Leben,” 
Oertel,  “De  Vita  et  Fatis  J.  G.  H.  Federi,”  1789. 
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Federici,  ft-di-ree'chee,  (Camillo,)  originally  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  Viassolo,(ve-as'so-lo,)  one  of  the  most 
popular  Italian  dramatists  of  recent  times,  born  in  Pied¬ 
mont  in  April,  1749.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  dramatic  school  in  Italy,  and  his  plays  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  higher  moral  tone  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Among  his  best  pieces  are  comedies  called 
“The  Sculptor  and  the  Blind  Man,”  “Henry  IV.  at  the 
Passage  of  the  Marne,”  and  “I  falsi  Galantuomini.”  Died 
at  Padua  in  December,  1802. 


See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  Ugoni,  “Della 
Letteratura  Italiana.” 


Federici,  (Cesare.)  See  Fedrici. 

Federici,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  republican  general, 
born  at  Naples  in  1748.  He  obtained  the  chief  command 
at  Naples  in  1799.  Having  surrendered  to  the  royalists 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death 
in  1799. 

Federici,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  poet  and  jurist,  born  at 
Brescia  about  1540;  died  about  1607. 

Federmaim,  fa'der-min',  (Nikolaus,)  a  German, 
born  at  Ulm,  in  1501,  commanded  an  expedition  which 
explored  New  Granada  about  1537.  Died  in  1550. 

Fedrici,  ft-dRee'chee,  or  Federici,  ft-d&-ree'chee, 
(Cesare,)  a  Venetian  merchant  and  traveller,  spent  many 
years  in  the  East  Ind'es.  He  published,  on  his  return, 
an  interesting  book,  entitled  “  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,” 
etc.,  (1587.) 

Fedrigotti,  ft-dRe-got'tee,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian 
lyric  poet  of  superior  merit,  born  in  1742;  died  in  1776. 

F£e,  ft,  (Antoine  Laurent  Apollinaire,)  a  French 
physician  and  eminent  botanist,  and  first  professor  at 
the  military  hospital  of  Strasbourg,  was  born  in  1789. 
He  published  a  “Flora  of  Virgil,”  or  “Critical  Nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  Plants,  Fruits,  etc.  mentioned  by  Virgil,” 
(1822,)  “Methode  lichenographique,”  (1824,)  being  a 
description  of  lichens,  (regarded  as  the  best  work  on 
this  subject,)  and  other  scientific  works ;  also,  a  “  Life  of 
Linnaeus,”  (1832.)  He  died  May  21,  1874- 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
G^n^rale.” 


Fehling,  fa'ling,  (Heinrich  Christoph,)  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Sangerhausen  in  1653;  died  in  1725. 

Felir,  faR,  (Johann  Michael,)  a  learned  German 
physician,  born  in  Franconia  in  1610,  became  imperial 
physician  to  Leopold  I.  Died  in  1688. 

Fehrmann,  ftR'm&n,  (Daniel,)  a  Swedish  engraver 
of  medals,  born  in  Stockholm  in  1710 ;  died  in  1780. 

Fei,  fa'ee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  historical  painter 
called  del  Barbiere,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1543. 

Feijou.  See  Feyjoo. 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  7;  G,  H,  Yi,  guttural;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  *h  as  in  this.  (Eljr-’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Fein,  fTn,  (Eduard,)  a  German  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1813,  became  professor  of  Roman 
law  at  Jena  in  1845.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
a  continuation  of  GlUck’s  “Complete  Explanation  of  the 
Pandects,”  (44th  vol.,  1851.)  He  became  professor  of 
law  at  Tubingen  in  1852.  Died  in  1857. 

Fein,  (Georg,)  a  German  democrat  and  revolutionist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Helmstedt  in  1803. 
He  was  connected  with  secret  political  societies,  and 
was  often  banished  and  expelled  from  various  states  in 
which  he  sought  refuge.  Died  January  18,  1869. 

Feitama,  fl'ti-ml.,  (Sibrand,)  a  Dutch  dramatic 
writer,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1694.  Among  his  works 
are  two  tragedies,  “Fabricius,”  and  the  “Triumph  of 
Poetry  and  Painting.”  He  made  excellent  translations 
of  Fenelon’s  “Telemaque”  and  Voltaire’s  “  Henriade” 
into  Dutch  verse,  and  of  several  plays  of  Lamotte,  Cor 
neille,  and  other  French  writers.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Jan  de  Kruyff,  “  Leven  van  S.  Feitama,”  Leyden,  1783. 

Feith,  fit,  [Lat.  Fei'thius,]  (Everard,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Elburg  about  1597. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “Athenian  Antiquities” 
and  “Antiquities  of  Homer,”  (1677,)  the  latter  of  which 
was  highly  esteemed.  The  death  of  Feith  is  enveloped 
in  mystery.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  in  Rochelle,  a 
citizen  invited  him  to  enter  his  house.  lie  entered,  and 
was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards,  notwithstanding 
the  thorough  search  of  the  magistrates.  He  was  young 
when  he  disappeared. 

Feith,  (Rhijnvis  or  Rhynvis,)  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Dutch  poets  of  modern  times,  born  at  Zwolle,  in 
Overyssel,  in  1753.  He  studied  law  at  Leyden,  where 
he  graduated  in  1770.  Among  his  best  productions  are 
his  didactic  poem  “The  Grave,”  (“  Het  Graf,”  1792,) 
the  tragedies  of  “  Inez  de  Castro,”  (1793,)  “  Thirza,”  and 
“Johanna  Gray,”  and  numerous  hymns  and  odes  of  great 
beauty.  His  “  Letters  on  Various  Subjects”  (“  Brieven 
over  verscheiden  Onderwerpen,”  6  vols.,  17841-94)  are 
among  his  most  admired  prose  writings.  Died  in  1824. 

His  son  Peter  Rutger  was  also  a  poet. 

See  “  Gedenkzuil  voor  Mr.  R.  Feith,”  1825;  Cornelis  Loots, 
“  Hulde  aan  de  Nagedachtenis  van  Mr.  R.  Feith;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G4n4rale.” 

Feizee  or  Feizi,  ff'zee,  written  also  Fyzee  and  Fey- 
azi,  (Abool-Feiz-Hindee,)  an  eminent  poet,  born  at 
Agra,  in  India,  in  1547,  was  a  brother  of  the  famous 
Abool-Fazl.  He  wrote  in  Persian.  Died  in  1 595- 

Fejer,  fi-yaR,  (Gyorgy,)  a  distinguished  Hungarian 
writer,  born  at  Keszthely  in  1766.  His  chief  production 
is  entitled  “  Codex  diplomatics  Hungariae  ecclesiasticus 
ac  civilis.”  This  valuable  work  is  composed  of  twenty- 
eight  (or  twelve)  large  volumes  relating  to  the  history 
of  Hungary,  published  in  1829-44.  He  became  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Pesth  in  1824.  Died  July  2,  1851. 

Feldbausch,  fglt'bowsh,  (Felix  Sebastian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  and  educational  writer,  born  at  Manheim 
in  1 795-  Died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  I,  1868. 

Feldmann,  ffilt'min,  (Leopold,)  a  German  dramatist, 
of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Munich  in  1802,  was  the 
author  of  popular  comedies.  Died  at  Vienna,  March  26, 
1882. 

Felekee  or  Feleki,  fSl'e-kee,  a  distinguished  Persian 
poet,  whose  true  name  was  Abool-Nizetm-Moham- 
med;  but,  having  devoted  himself  to  astronomy  and 
astrology,  he  received  the  title  of  Felekee,  (“Celestial.”) 
Died  in  1182. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Geschichte  der  schonen  Redekiinste  Per¬ 
sons.  ” 

Feletz,  de,  deh  fi'l&s',  (Charles  Marie  Dorimond,) 
Abb£,  a  French  critic,  born  near  Brives-la-Gaillarde  in 
1767.  He  contributed  a  number  of  learned  and  elegant 
essays  to  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  and  the  “Mercure 
de  France.”  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1827,  and  was  also  director  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Among  his  works  is  “  Melanges  de  Philosophic  et 
Litterature,”  (6  vols.,  1828.)  He  wrote  for  the  “Journal 
des  Debats”  about  twenty-five  years,  and  defended  the 
classical  against  the  romantic  school.  Died  in  1850. 

See  M.  Delpit,  “Notice  sur  M.  de  Fdletz,”  1852;  Villemain, 
“  De  M.  de  Feletz  et  de  quelques  Salons  de  son  Temps,”  1852; 
**  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 


F61ibien,  ft'leT>££N',  (Andr£,)  a  French  architect 
and  able  writer  on  art,  born  at  Chartres  in  1619.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  eight  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  in  1673  became  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
“Conversations  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  the  Most  Ex¬ 
cellent  Painters,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (“  Entretiens  sur 
les  Vies  et  sur  les  Ouvrages  des  plus  excellents  Peintres,” 
etc.,  5  vols.,  1666-88,)  which  was  translated  into  various 
languages.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Nic^kon,  “M&noires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Felibien,  (Jacques,)  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
.and  writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Chartres 
in  1636  ;  died  in  1716. 

Felibien,  (Jean  Franqois,)  an  architect,  son  of 
Andre,  noticed  above,  was  born  about  1658.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  his  father’s  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  left  several 
works  on  the  subject,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled 
“  Historical  Collection  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Most 
Celebrated  Architects,”  (1687.)  Died  in  1733. 

Felibien,  (Michel,)  a  Dominican,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Chartres  in  1666.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis  in  France,” 
and  a  “History  of  the  City  of  Paris.”  Died  in  1719. 

Felice,  fi-lee'chi,  (Costanzo,)  [Lat.  Constan'tius 
Feliq'ius,]  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  near 
Ancona,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline.” 

Felice,  (Fortunato  Bartolommeo,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  author,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Naples, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1725.  He  published  in  1770  his 
greatest  work,  entitled  “  Encyclopaedia,  or  an  Accurate 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Human  Knowledge,”  (42  vols.,) 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  eminent  savants, 
including  Haller.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Feller,  “Biographie  Universelle,”  edited  by  Weiss. 

Feliciano,  fi-le-chi'no,  (Felice,)  surnamed  Anti- 
QUARio,  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Verona  about  1430. 
He  collected  inscriptions,  medals,  and  other  antiquities, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  epigrams. 

Feliciano,  (Giovanni  Bernardino,)  an  Italian 
scholar  and  physician,  born  at  Verona  about  1490.  He 
translated  a  number  of  medical  and  philosophical  works 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  living  in  1550. 

Feliciano,  or  Feliciani,  fi-le-chi'nee,  (Porfirio,) 
an  Italian  bishop  and  Latin  poet,  born  in  Vaud  in  1562  ; 
died  in  1632. 

Fe-li9'i-tas,  Saint,  a  Roman  lady  and  Christian 
martyr  of  noble  birth,  lived  under  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus.  She  suffered  martyrdom  in  164 
a.d.,  having  previously  witnessed  the  death  of  her  seven 
sons. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Felino,  de,  deh  fi-lee'no,  (Guillaume  L£on  du 
Tillot — dii  te'yo',)  Marquis,  born  at  Bayonne,  in  France, 
in  1 71 1.  Being  appointed  in  1759  prime  minister  of 
Parma,  he  commenced  a  series  of  reformations  which 
added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
expelled  the  Jesuits,  founded  a  university,  and  liberally 
patronized  education.  In  1765  he  was  created  Marquis 
of  Felino.  Died  at  Paris  in  1774. 

Felinski,  fi-lin'skee,  (Aloys,)  a  Polish  poet  and 
political  essayist,  born  at  Ossow  in  1 773,  was  secretary 
of  Kosciusko  about  1794.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  at  Krzemicniec.  Died 
in  1822  or  1820.  . 

Fe'lix,  (Antonius,  )  a  piofligate  Roman  officer,  a 
freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  became  Governor  cf 
Judea  about  60  a.d.  According  to  Tacitus,  “he  exer¬ 
cised  the  sovereign  power  with  the  character  of  a  slave.9* 
He  was  removed  from  office  in  62  A.D. 

See  Acts  xxiii.  24,  and  xxiv.  24,  27. 

Fe'lix  I.,  Saint,  was  elected  pope  in  269.  At  this 
time  the  Christians  suffered  persecutions  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Aurelian,  and  Saint  Felix  himself  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  died,  however,  in  prison,  in  274. 

Felix  II.,  Pope,  or,  as  some  say,  Antipope,  was  chosen 
by  the  Arians,  or  the  emperor  Constantius,  in  355,  to 
succeed  Liberius,  who  had  been  banished.  Upon  the 
return  of  Liberius,  in  358,  Felix  was  driven  from  the  city. 


a.  e,  1,  6,  u,  y,  long;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  6,  ii,  short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obscicre;  f&r,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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Died  in  365.  He  was  canonized  as  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

Felix  II,  or  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  chosen  pope 
•in  483.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  great-grandfather  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  In  484  or  485  he  condemned  Aca- 
cius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  accused  of 
heresy  but  was  protected  by  the  emperor.  This  act  of 
Felix  occasioned  the  first  schism  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Church.  Died  in  492. 

Felix  III.  or  IV.  became  pope  in  526.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  Died  in  530. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Felix  V.,  Pope  or  Antipope.  See  Amadeus  VIII. 
of  Savoy. 

Fe'lix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  lived  in  the 
eighth  century.  He  advanced  the  doctrine  that  our 
Saviour,  according  to  the  human  nature,  was  only  the 
adopted  Son  of  God.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  in 
several  councils,  and  Felix  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
abjured,  it  before  Pope  Adrian ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  his  diocese  he  relapsed  into  his  former  opinion.  He 
was  deposed  and  banished  about  800.  His  doctrine  was 
called  Adoptionism.  Died  about  818. 

See  Eginhard,  “  Annales;”  Baronius,  “Annales.” 

F^lix.  See  Rachel,  (Mademoiselle.) 

Felix,  (Cassius.)  See  Cassius  Felix. 

F&ix,  f&'l&ss',  (C£lestin  Joseph,)  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  born  at  Neuville-sur-l’Escaut,  June  28,  1810. 
He  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  became  a  professor  of 
rl  etoric.  He  was  preacher  at  Notre-Dame,  in  Paris,  from 
1853  to  1869,  and  afterwards  was  made  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  first  at  Nancy  and  then  at  Paris.  Many  volumes 
of  his  conferences  and  other  writings  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Died  at  Lille,  July  6,  1891. 

Felix,  (Minucius.)  See  Minutius. 

Felix,  surnamed  Pratensis,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and 
son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  became  a  Christian,  and  translated 
the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Latin.  Died  in  1557. 

F^lix,  Saint,  a  French  prelate,  born  about  512  A.D., 
became  Bishop  of  Nantes  in  549.  He  is  said  to  have 
displayed  much  political  ability,  and  to  have  constructed 
useful  public  works.  Died  about  583. 

Felix,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  incited  the  people 
of  that  city  to  revolt  against  Justinian  II.,  who  punished 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  Died  in  716  a.d. 

F61ix  de  Tassy,  ft'l£ss'  deh  t&'se',  (Charles  Fran¬ 
cois,)  a  skilful  French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  surgeon  to  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1703. 

Felix  of  Valois,  Saint,  a  French  hermit,  born  in 
the  Valois  district,  April  19, 1 127.  With  his  distinguished 
pupil,  Saint  John  de  Matha,  he  founded  the  Trinitarian 
order  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  established  a 
monastery  at  Cerfroi,  where  he  died,  November  4,  1212. 

Fell,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Longworth, 
in  Berkshire,  in  1625,  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Fell,  noticed 
below.  He  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
about  1660,  and  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1676.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works,  including  a  “  Life  of  Henry  Ham¬ 
mond,”  (1660,)  and  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  (1675,)  which  was  favourably  received.  Died  in 
1686. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Wood,  “Athena*  Oxonienses.” 

Fell,  (John,)  an  English  dissenting  theologian,  born 
at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  in  1735.  Among  his 
works  we  may  mention  his  “  Genuine  Protestantism,  or 
the  Inalienable  Rights  of  Conscience  defended,”  (1 773*1 
Died  in  1797. 

Fell,  (Samuel,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in  London 
in  1594,  was  the  father  of  John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
He  became  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in 
1626,  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1638.  Died  in  1648. 

Felle,  fll,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  traveller  and  Domi¬ 
nican  monk,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1639;  died  in  1710. 

Fel'len-berg,  von,  [Ger.  pron.  fon  fel'len-b§RG',J 
(Philip  Emanuel,)  a  celebrated  Swiss  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Berne  in  June,  1771.  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp.  He  tra¬ 
velled  in  his  youth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
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tion.  About  1799  he  founded  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  an 
institution  designed  to  supply  a  practical  education  to 
poor  children  by  means  of  a  model  farm,  a  manual- 
labour  school,  and  a  normal  school.  His  institution  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation,  and,  together  with  his  writings, 
exercised  an  extensive  influence.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works  on  agriculture  and  education.  Died  in 
November,  1844. 

See  Hamm,  “Fellenbergs  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1845;  E.  Roch- 
holz,  “Gesprache  iiber  E.  von  Fellenberg  und  seine  Zeit,”  1834; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographic  G^nerale  ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  De¬ 
cember,  1818. 

Feller,  fel'ler,  (Joachim,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at 
Zwickau  in  1628.  He  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  poems, 
and  contributed  to  the  “  Acta  Eruditorum.”  Died  in  1691, 

See  Jocher,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Feller,  (Joachim  Friedrich,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1673,  was  the  author  of  several  valu¬ 
able  historical  works,  and  assisted  in  Leibnitz’s  “  History 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.”  Died  in  1726. 

Feller,  de,  deh  fel'ler  or  f^'laiR',  (Franqois  Xavier,) 
a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels  in  1735,  was  the  author, 
among  other  works,  of  a  “Historical  Dictionary,”  in 
French,  which  passed  through  numerous  editions.  This 
was  written  with  a  view  to  serve  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  censured  for  lack  of  impartiality.  Died 
in  1802. 

See  Desdoyarts,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Feller,”  1802. 

Fellon,  ftldN',  (Thomas  Bernard,)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Avignon  in  1672,  published  fune¬ 
ral  orations  on  Louis  XIV.,  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France, 
and  others.  Died  in  1759. 

Fel'lowes,  (  Sir  Charles,)  an  English  traveller  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Nottingham  in  1799.  He  explored  in 
1838  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  discovered  the 
ruins  of  Xanthus,  the  capital  of  ancient  Lycia.  In  1839 
he  published  his  “Journal  written  during  an  Excursion 
in  Asia  Minor.”  As  an  agent  of  the  British  Museum,  he 
visited  Lycia  again  in  1839,  and  discovered  many  other 
ruined  cities  with  beautiful  sculptures,  which  he  described 
in  “  An  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,”  (1841.)  Having 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a  firman  permitting 
him  to  remove  works  of  art,  he  conducted  a  party  of 
explorers  to  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  in  1841,  and 
brought  home  a  collection  of  Xanthian  marbles,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Died  in  i860. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1861. 

Fellowes,  (Rev.  Robert,)  an  English  writer  on 
theology,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1770,  was  a  friend  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Parr.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  Christian  Philosophy,”(i798,)  a  “Guide  to  Immortality,” 
(3  vols.,  1804,)  and  a  “  Body  of  Theology,”  (2  vols.,  1807.) 
He  withdrew  from  the  Anglican  Church,  of  which  he 
had  been  ordained  a  priest,  and  became  editor  of  the 
“London  Critical  Review.”  Died  in  1847. 

Felsing,  fSl'sing,  (Jakob,)  an  excellent  German  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1802.  He  studied  and 
worked  for  about  ten  years  in  Italy,  and  returned  in 
1832  to  Darmstadt,  where  he  obtained  the  title  of  en¬ 
graver  to  the  court.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The 
Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,”  after  Correggio ;  a  “  Holy 
Family,”  after  Overbeck;  and  a  “  Violin- Player,”  after 
Raphael.  Died  June  9,  1883. 

Felt,  (Joseph  Barlow,)  LL.D.,  an  American  Con¬ 
gregational  divine,  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1789,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1813.  He  published  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,”  “  Annals  of  Salem,”  etc.  Died  at  Salem, 
September  8,  1869. 

Fel'tham  or  Fell'tham,  (Owen,)  a  learned  English 
writer  under  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  born  about  1608. 
He  was  a  zealous  royalist  in  the  civil  war.  He  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Resolves, 
Divine,  Moral,  and  Political,”  (2d  edition,  1628.)  Died 
about  1678.  “He  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in  point 
of  style,”  says  Hallam,  who  thinks  him  “not  only  a 
laboured  and  artificial,  but  a  shallow,  writer.”  (“Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See,  also,  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  x.,  1824. 

Fel'ton,  (Cornelius  Conway,)  LL.D.,  a  distiu 
guished  American  scholar  and  author,  was  born  at  West 
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Xewbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1807.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  with  high  honours  in  1827.  He  was  appointed 
Latin  tutor  in  that  institution  in  1829,  Greek  tutor  in  1830, 
and  professor  of  Greek  in  1832.  In  1834  he  was  selected 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  literature, 
which  position  he  held  until  i860,  when  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Walker  as  president  of  the  university.  He  contributed 
many  articles  to  “The  North  American  Review,”  “The 
Christian  Examiner,”  “Bibliotheca  Sacra,”  and  other 
leading  reviews  and  journals  of  the  country.  Of  his 
numerous  classical  works,  his  “  Iliad”  of  Homer,  issued 
in  1833,  “Greek  Reader,”  (1840,)  “  Panegyricus”  of 
Isocrates,  (1847,)  “Agamemnon”  of  Aeschylus,  (1847,) 
“The  Clouds”  of  Aristophanes,  and  “The  Birds”  of 
Aristophanes,  have  each  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  the  two  last  have  been  reprinted  in  England.  Among 
his  most  important  works  is  “Greece,  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern  :  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,”  (2 
vols.,  1867.)  Died  in  1862. 

Fel'ton,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  London 
in  1679.  He  became  rector  of  Whitewell,  Derbyshire, 
in  1 71 1,  and  principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1722. 
He  published,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  a  “  Disser¬ 
tation  on  reading  the  Classics  and  forming  a  Just  Style,” 
(1711.)  Died  in  1740. 

See  Wjlliam  Felton,  “Life  of  Henry  Felton,”  1748. 

Felton,  (John,)  a  native  of  Ireland,  notorious  for 
having  assassinated,  in  1628,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  James  I. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England.” 

Felton,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  about  1563,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bristol  in 
1617,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1619.  He  was 
one  of  the  persons  employed  by  James  I.  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible.  Died  in  1626. 

Feltre,  Duke  of.  See  Clarke. 

Feltre,  da,  da  fSl'trl,  (Morto,)  (“  the  dead  man  of  Fel¬ 
tre,”)  an  Italian  painter  of  merit,  born  at  Feltre  in  1474. 
His  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Pietro  Luzzo,  and 
his  sad  disposition  gained  him  the  name  of  Morto,  “  the 
dead.”  He  was  fond  of  working  in  catacombs  and  old 
grottos,  whence  he  borrowed  that  style  of  decoration 
called  grotesque.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Zara,  about 
I5I9- 

Feltrino,  fSl-tRee'no,  (Andrea,)  a  painter  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  school,  born  about  1490;  died  about  1554. 

Fenaroli,  fl-nl-ro'lee,  (Camilla  Solar  d’Asti — so- 
laR'  dis'tee,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Brescia  about 
1705  ;  died  in  1769. 

Fenaroli  or  Feneroli,  fl-nl-ro'lee,  (Fedele,)  an 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Lanciano,  in  the  Abruzzi,  in 
1732,  was  professor  of  music  at  Naples.  Died  in  1818. 

Fenaruolo,  fl-nl-roo-o'lo,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  a  native  of  Venice,  died  about  1570. 

Fendi,  fln'dee,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  German  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Vienna  in  1796,  was  also 
an  engraver.  He  painted  many  subjects  of  German  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  portraits  of  the  eminent  numismatists  of 
Europe.  Died  in  1842. 

Fen'dler,  (August,)  a  German  botanist,  born  near 
Konigsberg  in  1813.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  employed  in  1846  in  collecting  plants  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico.  He  lived  a  somewhat  ascetic  life  in 
various  places,  and  died  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1883.  He  published  “  The  Mechanism  of 
the  Universe,”  a  singular  work. 

F6nel,  fl'n£l',  (Jean  Baptiste  Pascal,)  a  French 
abbot,  born  in  Paris  in  1695,  was  the  author  of  several 
historical  and  antiquarian  es,says.  Died  in  1753* 

Fenelon,  f^n'eh-lQn  or  fln'16N',  (Francois  de  Sa- 
lignac  de  la  Mothe,  (or  la  Motte)— deh  si'lin'ylk'  deh 
It  mot,)  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  an  illustrious  French 
prelate  and  author,  born  at  the  chateau  de  Fenelon,  in 
Perigord,  August  6,  1651.  He  was  sent  about  the  age 
of  twelve  to  the  College  of  Cahors,  from  which  he  passed 
to  the  college  Du  Plessis  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  which  elicited  so 
much  applause  that  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon, 
fearing  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  one  so  young,  sent 


him  to  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice.  He  was  ordained 
as  a  priest  about  1675,  after  which  he  was  employed 
for  ten  years  in  Paris  as  superior  of  a  community  called 
“Nouvelles  Catholiques,”  founded  for  the  instruction 
of  new  converts.  Among  his  earliest  publications  was 
an  argument  against  the  Protestant  religion,  entitled 
“Traite  du  Ministere  des  Pasteurs.”  Soon  after  the 
edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  (1685,)  Louis  XIV.  sent 
Fenelon  to  convert  the  Protestants  of  Poitou.  In  this 
mission  he  employed  mildness  and  persuasion  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  military  power. 

In  1689  Fenelon  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  a  prince  of  violent  and 
irascible  temper.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  highly 
responsible  position  with  great  ability,  and,  it  appears, 
effected  a  decided  improvement  in  the  temper  and  con¬ 
duct  of  his  pupil,  for  whom  he  composed  “  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,”  and  other  works.  He  gained  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  1693  he 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  February,  1695,  and 
accepted  the  office  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  in  his  diocese  and  devote  three 
months  to  the  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  grandsons  of  the  king.  Fenelon  excited 
general  admiration  at  court  by  his  ready  and  brilliant 
wit  and  the  graceful  amenity  of  a  character  in  which, 
it  has  been  remarked,  “the  apostle  and  the  great  lord 
seemed  to  be  strangely  united.” 

About  this  time  great  excitement  was  produced  in  the 
religious  world  of  France  by  the  mystical  sentiments  and 
writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  of  whom  Fenelon  was  an 
intimate  friend.  His  sympathy  with  her  involved  him 
in  a  long  controversy  with  Bossuet,  who  condemned  the 
quietism  of  Madame  Guyon  and  somewhat  arrogantly 
insisted  that  Fenelon  should  define  his  position  on  the 
subject.  The  latter  accordingly  wrote  his  “  Explication 
des  Maximes  des  Saints,”  (1697,)  which  was  regarded  as 
an  indirect  apology  for  Guyonism.  Fenelon  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  Bossuet  to  the  king,  and  was  dismissed  from 
court  in  disgrace.  He  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pope,  who,  after  long  hesitation,  yielding  to  the  impe¬ 
rious  will  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  menaces  of  his  agents, 
decided  against  the  “Maximes  des  Saints”  in  March, 
1699.  Fenelon  submitted  with  dignity,  and  publicly 
expressed  his  acquiescence  in  this  decision.  He  might 
perhaps  have  been  restored  to  favour  at  court,  if  a  book, 
which  he  wrote  to  amuse  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had 
not  been  made  public,  in  1699,  through  the  infidelity  of 
a  servant  whom  he  employed  to  transcribe  the  manu¬ 
script.  This  was  “Les  Aventures  de  Telemaque,”  his 
most  celebrated  production,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  French  language.  Louis  XIV.  suspected 
that  this  was  a  covert  satire  against  his  despotic  regime, 
and  endeavoured  to  suppress  it.  While  Fenelon  was 
thus  proscribed  at  the  French  court,  he  was  so  highly 
honoured  for  his  Christian  virtues  and  wisdom  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that,  when  adjacent  parts  of 
France  were  ravaged  by  hostile  armies,  the  diocese  of 
Camcray  was  protected  from  spoliation  by  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  His 
eloquence  and  wisdom  in  conversation  are  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Saint-Simon  and  other  contemporaries.  “  We 
feel  the  power  and  ascendency  of  his  rare  genius,”  says  La 
Bruyere,  “whether  he  preaches  without  preparation,  or 
pronounces  a  studied  discourse,  or  explains  his  thoughts 
in  conversation.”  He  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1 71 5- 
Besides  the  above-named  works,  he  wrote  “  Dialogues 
on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,”  a  “Demonstration  of 
the  Existence  of  God,”  “On  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Mediaeval  Popes,”  an  excellent  “Treatise  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  cf  Girls,”  and  a  number  of  political  treatises.  He 
ranks  among  the  most  excellent  masters  of  graceful  and 
eloquent  diction  that  France  has  produced. 

“  He  had  all  the  qualities,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
“  which  fit  a  man  to  be  the  preceptor  of  a  prince,  and 
which  most  disable  him  to  get  or  to  keep  office.  Even 
birth  and  urbanity  and  accomplishments  and  vivacity 
were  an  insufficient  atonement  for  his  genius  and  virtue. ' 
The  same  writer  remarks,  in  another  place,  “  Fenelon 
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in  his  writings  exhibits  more  of  the  qualities  which 
predispose  to  religious  feelings  than  any  other  equallv 
conspicuous  person  :  a  mind  so  pure  as  steadily  to  con¬ 
template  supreme  excellence ;  a  heart  capable  of  being 
touched  and  affected  by  the  contemplation  ;  a  gentle  and 
modest  spirit,  not  elated  by  the  privilege,  but  seeing  its 
own  want  of  worth  as  it  came  nearer  to  such  brightness, 
and  disposed  to  treat  with  compassionate  forbearance 
those  errors  in  others  of  which  it  felt  a  humbling  con- 
sciousness.”  “There  was  indeed,”  says  Macaulay,  “  one 
Frenchman  who  has  discovered  those  principles  which 
it  now  seems  impossible  to  miss, — that  the  many  are 
not  made  for  the  use  of  one  ;  that  the  truly  good  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  that  which  concentrates  magnificence  in  a 
court,  but  that  which  diffuses  happiness  among  a  people. 
These  were  the  doctrines  which  Fenelon  taught.”  (See 
review  of  Dumont’s  “  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  ii 
Macaulay’s  “  Essays.”) 

See,  also,  Ramsay,  “Vie  de  Fenelon;”  Cardinal  dh  Bausset, 
■  Histoire  de  Fenelon,”  4  vols.,  1808  ;  Gosselin,  “  Histoire  litt^raire 
de  Fenelon,”  1843 ;  Mackintosh,  “  View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy Charles  Butler,  “  Life  of  Fenelon,”  1810;  Alphonse 
ok  Lamartine,  “  Fenelon,”  Paris,  1854;  Henri  Lemaire.  “  Vie  de 
Fenelon,”  1826;  Thomas  C.  Upham,  “Life  of  Fenelon;”  J.  F.  de 
Laharpe,  “  Hlloge  de  F.  Salignac  de  Lamotte-F^nelon,”  1771 ;  Jean 
Siftrein  Maury,  “filoge  de  Fenelon,”  1771;  Roy,  “  Histoire  de 
Fenelon,”  1842. 

Fenelon,  de,  deh  f£'neh-16N'  or  f&n'l&N',  (Bertrand 
de  Salignac — deh  s£/l£n/ytk/, )  Marquis,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  soldier,  writer,  and  ambassador  of 
Charles  IX.  at  the  court  of  England.  His  master  hav¬ 
ing  charged  him  to  apologize  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  he  answered,  “Sire, 
address  yourself  to  those  who  have  advised  you  to  it.” 
He  was  the  author  of  several  diplomatic  works.  Died 
in  1589. 

Fenelon,  de,  (Gabriel  Jacques  be  Salignac,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  nephew  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
was  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  armies,  and  am¬ 
bassador  from  Louis  XV.  to  the  States  of  Holland.  He 
wrote  several  diplomatic  memoirs.  He  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Rocour  in  October,  1746. 

Fenelon,  de,  (J.  B.  A.  Salignac,)  a  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Perigord,  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  The  young  Savoy¬ 
ards  of  Paris  interested  him  so  much  that  he  received 
the  title  of  “  Bishop  of  the  Savoyards.”  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspected  person,  and, 
although  his  innocence  was  proved,  he  was  beheaded  in 
July,  1794- 

Fen-es-telTa,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  historian,  born  49 
B.C.,  was  the  author  of  “Annals”  which  were  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries  and  are  often  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
others.  Few  fragments  only  are  extant.  Died  in  21  a.d. 

Fenn,  (Lady  Eleanor,)  an  English  writer  of  edu¬ 
cational  works,  whose  assumed  name  was  Mrs.  Love- 
child,  was  born  about  1744;  died  in  1813. 

Fenn,  (George  Manville,)  an  English  author, 
was  born  at  Pimlico  in  1831.  After  a  period  spent  in 
teaching  and  journalism,  he  became  a  successful 
sketch-writer,  following  this  up  with  the  writing  of 
boys’  stories,  of  which  he  wrote  a  large  number, 
many  of  them  attaining  a  wide  circulation.  He 
wrote  also  numerous  novels  and  Christmas  stories, 
with  several  dramas  and  farces,  being  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  modern  authors. 

Fenn,  (Harry,)  a  painter,  born  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  England,  September  14,  1838.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
then  travelled  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  won 
great  distinction  as  an  illustrator  of  books,  such  as 
“Picturesque  America,”  etc. 

Fenn,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1739,  published  a  work  entitled  “Original  Letters 
written  under  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and 
Richard  III.,”  which  were  the  productions  of  different 
persons  of  distinction,  and  contained  many  curious  and 
interesting  anecdotes.  Died  in  1794. 

Fenner  von  Fenneberg,  f£n'ner  fon  fSn'neh-b^RG', 
(Daniel,)  a  German  revolutionist,  born  in  the  Tyrol  in 

1820.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Bavarian  insurrection  of 
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1848,  and  after  the  failure  of  that  movement  went  to 
New  York  and  became  a  journalist.  Died  in  1863. 

Fenoillet,  feh-nwi'yi',  or  Fenouillet,  feh-noo'yi', 
(Pierre,)  a  French  prelate,  born  at  Annecy,  was  chaplain 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  Bishop  of  Montpellier.  He  wrote, 
among  ether  treatises,  “  Remonstrances  to  the  King 
against  Duels.”  Died  in  1652. 

Fenollar,  fo-nol-yiR',  (Bernardo,)  a  Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Valencia  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus.” 

Fenouillot.  See  Fenoillet  and  Falbaire. 

Fen'rir  or  Fen'ris,  called  also  Fenrisulfr  or  Fen- 
risulf,  (f£n'ris-oblf,)  in  the  mythology  of  the  Northmen, 
the  name  of  a  monster,  regarded  as  the  most  terrible 
enemy  of  the  /Esir.  He  was  the  offspring  of  Loki,  the 
god  of  evil,  and  the  female  Jotun  Angurboda,  (AngrboSa, 
the  “  anguish-boding.”)  When  he  was  young,  the  gods 
with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  binding  him,  (for  an 
account  of  this,  see  Tyr;)  but  at  the  approach  of  Ragnarok 
or  Ragnarock  (the  twilight  of  the  gods)  he  will  at  length 
break  loose.  He  will  then  rush  forth  with  gaping  mouth, 
his  upper  jaw  touching  heaven  and  his  nether  jaw  the  earth, 
and  if  there  were  room  he  would  gape  even  more  widely. 
He  will  first  devour  the  sun,  causing  a  severe  loss,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  to  mankind.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  great  battle  with  the  gods,  he  will  swallow 
Odin,  but  will  the  next  moment  be  slain  by  Vidar. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  by  the  wolf  Fenrir  is  typified 
volcanic  fire.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  fen,  a  “  marsh”  or  low  place.  Fenrir  may 
signify  the  inhabitant  of  the  lower  world  or  the  abyss. 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  destined  to  destroy  the  bene¬ 
ficent  gods  (Aisir)  may  denote  the  blind  and  terrible 
powers  which  reside  in  the  elements,  and  which,  when 
they  once  break  loose,  are  so  destructive  to  the  products 
of  human  intellect  and  industry  ;  “because,”  says  Schil¬ 
ler,  “the  elements  hate  the  creations  of  the  human 
hand.”* 

See  the  account  of  Ragnarok  in  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mytho¬ 
logy,”  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81,  82 ;  also  p.  181  et  seq.  ;  Mallet’s  “  Northern 
Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  fable  xxxii. ;  Keyser’s  “Religion  of  the  North¬ 
men;*’  Petersen’s  “Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Fen'ton,  (Edward,)  an  English  navigator,  born  about 
1550.  In  1577  he  accompanied  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  on 
his  second  voyage  to  the  North  Seas,  as  the  commander 
of  a  small  vessel.  After  making  two  voyages  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  north¬ 
west  to  the  South  Seas,  he  was  given  the  command  of 
four  vessels  to  continue  his  explorations.  He  sailed  first 
towards  Africa,  and  then  towards  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
He  fell  in  with  three  Spanish  ships,  one  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  sinking,  after  a  severe  engagement.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  the  command 
of  a  vessel  in  the  armament  sent  against  the  famous 
Armada  in  1588,  on  which  occasion  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Died  in  1603. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies  of  England;”  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs 
of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign.” 

Fenton,  (Elijah,)  a  distinguished  English  poet,  born 
near  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  in  1683.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  about  Q°4-  He  was  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  who  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  only  son. 
He  assisted  Pope,  whose  esteem  and  friendship  he 
possessed,  in  the  translation  of  the  “  Odyssey,”  his  for- 
tion  being  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
books.  Among  his  other  works  were  the  tragedy  of 
“Mariamne,”  (1723,)  which  was  successful,  and  brought 
him  about  ^1000,  a  “Life  of  Milton,”  (1727,)  which  is 
highly  praised  by  Johnson,  and  several  poems.  Died 
in  Berkshire  in  July,  1730. 

See  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Fenton,  ( Sir  Geoffrey,  )  an  able  statesman  and 
translator,  was  a  brother  of  Edward,  noticed  above.  He 
produced  “  Golden  Epistles  from  Guevara  and  other 
Authors,”  (1575,)  and  an  English  version  of  Guicciar¬ 
dini’s  “  History  of  the  Italian  Wars,”  (1579.)  He  was 
for  many  years  secretary  of  state  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Died  in  1608. 

*  “  Denn  die  Elemente  hassen 

Das  Gebild’  der  Menschenhand.” 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 
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Fen'ton,  (Reuben  E.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  legis¬ 
lator,  born  at  Carroll,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York, 
in  July,  1819.  He  represented  the  thirty-third  district 
of  New  York  in  Congress  for  four  successive  terms, 
from  December,  1857,  to  March,  1865,  and  acted  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  for  business.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  for  two  years.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1866,  and  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  1869.  Died  August  25,  1885. 

Fen'wick,  (Benedict  Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  near  Leonardtown,  Maryland,  September  3, 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Georgetown  College,  D.C., 
and  in  the  Sulpitian  school  in  Baltimore.  In  1806  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1808  entered  the  priesthood. 
In  1817  he  became  president  of  Georgetown  College, 
and  in  1825  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Boston,  where  he 
died,  August  n,  1846. 

Fenwick,  (Edward  D.,)  D.D.,  an  American  Catholic 
bishop,  born  in  Saint  Mary’s  county,  Maryland,  in  1768. 
He  was  educated  in  Belgium,  and  became  a  Dominican. 
In  1806  he  founded  a  monastery  in  Kentucky,  and  be¬ 
came  a  travelling  missionary.  In  1822  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  After  a  life  of  extreme 
labours,  he  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  September  26,  1832. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Bishop  B.  J.  Fenwick. 

Fen'wick,  (George,)  the  proprietor  of  a  plantation 
near  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  came  to  America  in  1636. 
Having  returned  to  England,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Died  in  1657. 

Fenwick,  (George,)  an  English  theologian  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  was  rector  of  Hallaton,  Leicester¬ 
shire.  He  published  “Thoughts  on  the  Hebrew  Titles 
of  the  Psalms,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1760. 

Fenwick,  (Sir  John,)  a  Roman  Catholic  agitator 
and  conspirator  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  was 
born  in  England  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  highly  connected,  having  married  a 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  In  1696  he  was  arrested 
for  high  treason ;  but  the  government  failed  to  convict 
him,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  having 
been  prevailed  upon  by  Fenwick’s  friends  to  hide  himself 
on  the  continent.  Thereupon  he  was  tried  under  a  bill  of 
attainder,  which,  after  an  extraordinary  excitement  and 
conflict,  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  He  was  executed  the  28th  of  January, 
1697.  He  was  the  last  person  who  suffered  death  in 
England  by  an  act  of  attainder.  For  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  his  trial,  see  Macaulay’s  “  History 
of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chap.  xxii. 

Fen'wicke,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1618, 
noted  as  the  founder  of  a  colony  in  New  Jersey,  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  obtained  in  1673 
a  grant  of  land  in  West  Jersey,  emigrated  in  1675,  and 
settled  in  Salem.  His  claim  to  the  proprietorship  was 
disputed  by  Governor  E.  Andros,  who  arrested  him  in 
1678  and  confined  him  in  prison  for  two  years.  He  died 
poor  in  1683,  after  he  had  conveyed  or  transferred  his 
claim  to  William  Penn. 

See  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  “  History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  New  Jersey,”  1869. 

Fenyes,  f£n-yesh,  (Alexius,)  a  Hungarian  geogra¬ 
pher,  born  in  the  county  of  Bihar  in  1807.  He  published 
two  valuable  works,  entitled  “Present  Condition  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  the  Adjacent  Countries  in  their  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Relations,”  (6vols.,  1839,)  and  “Statistics 
of  Hungary,”  (1849.)  Died  July  23,  1876. 

Feo,  fa'o,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Naples  about  1699.  He  produced  a  number  of  masses, 
litanies,  etc.,  and  a  successful  opera,  entitled  “  Iperro- 
nestra.” 

Feodor,  fa'o-dor,  sometimes  written  Fedor,  I.,  (Ivan- 
OViTCH,)  Czar  of  Russia,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Rurik, 
was  born  in  1557,  and  ascended,  the  throne  in  1584. 
Under  his  reign  the  Church  of  Russia  was  declared  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  from 
that  time  it  had  a  separate  patriarch.  Died  in  1598. 

Feodor  or  Fedor  II.,  (Alexievitch,)  elder  brother 
of  Peter  the  Great,  became  Czar  of  Russia  in  1676,  and 
distinguished  his  reign  by  passing  some  important  laws 
of  a  reformatory  character.  Died  in  1682. 


Feodor  or  Fedor,  fa'o-dor,  (Ivanovitch,)  a  Russian 
or  Kalmuck  painter  and  engraver,  born  about  1 765,  near 
the  frontier  between  Russia  and  China.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  became  a  skilful  draughtsman,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Elgin  to  Athens  about  1800.  He  made  drawings  of 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  antique  monuments  of  Athens, 
called  the  Elgin  Marbles.  Died  in  1821. 

Feofan  or  Feophan,  fl-o-fln',  an  eminent  Russian 
prelate  and  writer,  born  at  Kiev  in  1681.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Pleskov  and  Narva  about  1716,  and  Archbishop 
of  Novogorod  in  1721.  He  co-operated  with  Peter  the 
Great  in  his  projects  of  improvement  and  civilization. 
Died  in  1736. 

Fer,  de,  deh  faiR,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  1646;  died  in  1720. 

Fer  de  la  Nouerre,  de,  deh  f?R  deh  It  noo'aiR',  a 
French  captain  of  artillery,  and  the  author  of  “Science 
of  Navigable  Canals.”  Died  about  1790. 

Ferabosco,  fl-ri-bos'ko,  (Alfonso,)  a  composer, 
born  at  Greenwich  about  1550,  was  a  son  of  an  Italian 
musician.  He  composed  madrigals,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation. 

Feraldo.  See  F£raud,  (Raimond.) 

F6raud,  fl'ro',  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  gramma¬ 
rian,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1725,  published  a  valuable 
“Grammatical  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language.” 
Died  in  1807. 

F6raud  or  Feraudi,  fl'rS'de',  sometimes  written 
Feraldo  or  Ferrando,  (Raimond,)  a  Proven£al  poet, 
who  died  about  1324. 

Ferber,  fgR'b$r,  (Johan  Jakob,)  a  distinguished 
Swedish  mineralogist,  born  at  Carlscrona  in  1743.  He 
studied  under  Linnaeus,  Wallerius,  and  Cronstadt,  ex¬ 
plored  the  mines  of  Germany,  France,  etc.,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and  philosophy 
at  Mittau  in  1774.  He  removed  to  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1783,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1 786.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  his  “  Descriptions 
of  the  Quicksilver-Mines  of  Idria,”  (1774,)  and  “  Minera- 
logical  History  of  Bohemia,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1790. 

See  Meusel,  “Lexikon  der  vom  Jahre  1750-1800  verstorbenen 
Deutschen  Schriftsteller.” 

Ferchault  de  Rdaumur.  See  Reaumur. 
Fer'dI-nand  [Ger.  pron.  fSR'de-nint']  I.,  (Karl  Leo¬ 
pold  Franz,)  Emperor  of  Austria,  born  at  Vienna  in  1793, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  I.,  and  uncle  of  Franz 
Joseph,  the  present  emperor.  He  married,  in  1831,  Maria 
Anna  Carolina,  a  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  2d  of  March,  1835. 
As  he  was  subject  to  a  chronic  disorder  by  which  his 
mind  was  impaired,  the  government  was  directed  chiefly 
by  Metternich  as  prime  minister.  In  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  agitations  which  prevailed  in  1848,  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Franz  Joseph,  in 
December  of  that  year.  Died  June  29,  1875. 

Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  younger 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  born  at  Alcald,  in  Spain,  in 
1503.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Spain.  Having  marned  Anne,  sister  and  heiress 
of  Louis,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  upon  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  in  1526,  he  laid  claim  to  both  crowns, 
and  was  recognized  by  the  Bohemians  ;  but  in  Hungary 
he  met  with  opposition.  John  Zapolya,  Vayvode  of 
Transylvania,  having  been  elected  king  by  some  of  the 
Hungarian  lords,  called  in  the  Turks  to  assist  him,  and 
defeated  Ferdinand,  who  had  marched  against  him. 
After  this  a  compromise  was  effected,  each  retaining 
part  of  the  kingdom.  He  obtained  in  1521  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Charles  V.  Ferdinand  was  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1531,  and  succeeded  Charles  V.,  who  abdi¬ 
cated  the  imperial  throne  in  August,  1556.  His  title  was 
confirmed  by  the  Diet  in  1558.  As  a  monarch,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  moderation  and  justice,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  learning.  Died  in  Vienna  in  July,  1564. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maximilian. 

Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Styria,  and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was  born 
in  July,  1578.  Through  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  the 
emperor  Matthias,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia 
in  1617,  after  having  promised  religious  liberty  to  the 
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Bohemian  Protestants.  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  re¬ 
solved  to  oppose  him;  and,  as  Ferdinand  had  refused 
to  protect  his  Protestant  subjects  against  the  Catholics, 
the  Bohemians  declared  that  he  had  broken  his  oath 
and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  This  led  to  the  famous 
Thirty  Years’  war.  At  the  time  that  Ferdinand  lost  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  he  was  recognized  King  of  Hungary, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Matthias,  was  elected  emperor, 
in  1619.  Frederick,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
States,  and  leagued  himself  with  all  the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  At  the  battle  of  Prague,  which  was 
fought  in  1620,  the  Palatine  was  defeated  by  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  he  lost 
both  his  new  and  his  old  dominions ;  and  in  1623  the 
emperor  gave  Maximilian  full  power  in  the  Palatinate. 
In  1624  another  Protestant  league  was  formed  against 
Ferdinand,  with  the  King  of  Denmark  at  its  head ;  but 
the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  imperialist  general  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  and  was  forced  to  accept  peace  on  humiliating 
terms.  Ferdinand,  thinking  that  the  time  had  now  ar¬ 
rived  to  extinguish  Protestantism  in  his  empire,  as  he 
could  command  an  army  of  150,000  men,  while  the  league 
could  muster  only  30,000,  was  preparing  to  execute  this 
design,  when  a  new  league  was  formed,  about  1630,  by 
Sweden,  France,  and  Venice,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus 
at  its  head,  who  gained  many  brilliant  and  important 
victories  over  the  emperor.  But  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
(1632,)  where  the  Protestant  arms  were  crowned  with 
the  most  splendid  success,  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
killed.  The  league  was  then  directed  by  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern ;  and  Ferdinand,  more  fortunate  with  his 
arms,  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  some  of  the  allies, 
and  procured  the  election  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  Ernest, 
as  King  of  the  Romans.  As  a  monarch,  Ferdinand  pos¬ 
sessed  great  ability,  but  was  tyrannical  and  bigoted. 
Died  in  February,  1637. 

See  Schiller,  “History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie J.  P.  Silbert,  “Ferdinand 
II.,  Romischer  Kaiser,”  1836 ;  Friedrich  Hurter,  “Geschichte 
Kaiser  Ferdinand’s  II.,”  4  vols.,  1850-33. 

Ferdinand  III.,  born  in  1608,  succeeded  his  father, 
Ferdinand  II.,  in  1637,  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  having 
been  secured  to  him,  he  was  elected  emperor  with 
little  opposition ;  but  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
he  met  with  continual  reverses.  The  Swedes,  led  on  by 
their  general,  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  assisted  by 
the  French,  were  scarcely  less  successful  than  they  had 
been  under  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  but  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  —  as  some 
suppose,  by  poison.  The  war  was  still  urged  with  such 
vigour  by  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  that  the 
Austrians  were  beaten  in  nearly  every  battle  until  Oc¬ 
tober,  1648,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  French  monarch 
and  his  prime  minister,  the  emperor  signed  the  treaty 
known  as  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  secured  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  to  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand  died  in 
1657,  deeply  regretted  by  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Leopold  I. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ferdinand  [Sp.  Fernando,  f&R-n&n'do]  I.,  King  01 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  surnamed  the  Just,  born  in  1373, 
was  the  second  son  of  Juan  I.  of  Castile.  He  became 
King  of  Aragon  in  1412,  and  died  in  1416,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Alfonso  V. 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon.  See  Ferdinand  V.  of 
Castile. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  I.,  King  of  Castile,  a  son 
of  Sancho  III.,  was  crowned  in  1035.  In  1038  his 
brother-in-law,  Bermudo,  King  of  Leon,  having  invaded 
Castile,  Ferdinand  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  in  which 
Bermudo  was  slain.  Ferdinand  thus  became  King  of 
Leon  and  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Spain.  He 
afterwards  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Moors, 
and  forced  the  Kings  of  Saragossa  and  Toledo  to  become 
his  tributaries.  Historians  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
ability  and  virtues  of  this  prince.  Died  in  1065.  He 
left  Castile  to  his  son  Sancho,  and  Leon  to  his  second 
son,  Alfonso. 

Sec  Fhrrbras,  “Historia  jjaaeral  de  Espafia.” 


Ferdinand  (Fernando)  II.  of  Leon,  a  son  of  Alfonso 
VII.,  mounted  the  throne  of  Leon  in  1157,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  brother,  Sancho  III.,  became  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the 
famous  order  of  the  Christian  knights  of  Saint  James  was 
founded.  Ferdinand  carried  on  successful  wars  against 
the  Moors,  in  which  he  displayed  great  generalship  and 
intrepidity.  Died  in  1187.  He  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  generosity. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  III.,  called  the  Saint,  a 
son  of  Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon,  and  Berengaria,  Queen 
of  Castile.  He  became  King  of  Castile  in  1217,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1230.  In  his  Moorish  wars  he  con¬ 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Baeza,  took  Cdrdova,  Seville,  and 
several  other  rich  and  important  places,  and  made  the 
Kings  of  Granada  and  Murcia  his  tributaries.  He  died 
in  1252,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  X. 

See  Miguel  de  Herrera,  “Cronica  del  Rey  Fernando  III.,” 
J554;  H.  Florez,  “Elogio  del  S.  Rey  Fernando  III.,”  1754. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  IV.,  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  born  at  Seville  in  1285,  was  the  son  of  Sancho  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1295.  Like  the  preceding,  he 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Moors.  He  was  vindic¬ 
tive,  passionate,  and  unjust.  He  died  in  1312,  and  left 
che  throne  to  his  son,  Alfonso  XI. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  V.,  King  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  surnamed  the  Catholic,  was  born  at  Sos  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1452.  He  was  the  son  of  Juan  II., 
King  of  Aragon.  At  this  time  Juan’s  son  Carlos,  Prince 
of  Viana,  was  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Navarre.  In  1461  the  Prince  of  Viana  died,  and 
soon  after  the  Aragonese  tendered  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Ferdinand,  as  heir-apparent  to  that  monarchy.  In 
very  early  life  he  was  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
was  schooled  in  all  the  military  science  of  that  age,  and, 
while  yet  a  boy,  exhibited  great  discretion  and  superior 
prowess  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1469  he  married  the 
infanta  Isabella,  on  whom  had  been  fixed  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  glory  of  their  reign  and 
the  commencement  of  the  highest  prosperity  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  eminent  qualities  of  this  princess.  Spain  at  this 
period  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
Navarre,  and  Granada,  the  latter  of  which  was  still  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Moors  ;  but  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  before 
the  close  of  their  reign,  by  energetic  and  politic  measures 
united  the  four  sovereignties  under  their  sway.  In  1474 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile  died,  and  Isabella  was  proclaimed 
queen  at  Segovia.  Her  title,  however,  was  disputed  by 
the  princess  Joanna,  whom  Henry  had  acknowledged  to 
be  his  legitimate  daughter.  Joanna  received  assistance 
from  several  of  the  Castilian  grandees  and  her  uncle, 
Alfonso  of  Portugal,  who  invaded  Spain  to  defend  her 
cause.  Ferdinand  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Portu¬ 
guese  at  Toro,  which  caused  Alfonso  to  withdraw  to  his 
own  dominions.  In  a  short  time  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Castile  submitted  to  Isabella,  and  finally,  in  1479,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  ratified  at  Lisbon.  The  same  year  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  crowned  King  of  Aragon  at  the  death  of  Juan 
II.  The  two  sovereigns  immediately  commenced  a  course 
of  salutary  reforms,  especially  in  Castile,  where  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  oppression  and  rapine  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  great  excesses  by  the  nobility.  Various  courts 
of  justice  were  also  formed,  over  which  the  king  and 
queen  frequently  presided  in  person.  A  successful  at¬ 
tempt  was  likewise  made  for  reducing  the  power  of  the 
great  feudal  lords,  who  had  frequently  held  the  authority 
of  their  sovereigns  in  contempt.  In  1480  an  indelible 
stain  was  fastened  on  the  otherwise  unsullied  fame  of 
Isabella  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  subsequently  gave  his  consent  for  its  introduction 
into  Aragon.  After  the  king  and  queen  had  fully  estab¬ 
lished  their  authority  at  home,  they  turned  their  attention 
towards  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  Spain.  The  invasion  of  that  kingdom  was,  however, 
anticipated  by  the  Moorish  sovereign,  who  in  1481  sur¬ 
prised  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Zahara,  in  Andalusia. 
Soon  after  the  Castilians  took  the  strongly-fortified  city 
of  Alhama,  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  dominions.  This 
exploit  struck  the  Moslems  with  terror,  while  it  greatly 
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inspirited  the  Christians.  The  war  was  now  vigorously 
urged  forward  by  Ferdinand,  who  commanded  in  person, 
and  by  Isabella,  who  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  the  nation  and  to  keep  in  the  field  an  efficient 
army.  She  imparted  to  the  people  her  own  zeal  and 
heroic  enterprise,  which  wavered  not  until  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  city  of  Granada,  in  November,  1491.  In 
i486  Columbus  visited  the  court  of  Spain,  to  solicit  from 
the  sovereigns  the  assistance  which  would  enable  him 
to  prosecute  a  voyage  of  discovery.  At  this  time  their 
treasury  was  drained,  and  the  Moorish  war  engrossed 
their  entire  attention  :  so  that  they  were  unable  either  to 
fit  out  the  armament  which  he  wished,  or  to  decide  on 
the  policy  of  the  adventure.  However,  when  the  war 
was  finished,  Isabella  made  those  arrangements  with  the 
illustrious  Genoese  which  opened  to  the  Castilians  a  far 
greater  empire  than  the  one  just  obtained.  In  1492  an 
edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  the 
kingdom.  In  1493  Columbus  returned  from  his  success¬ 
ful  voyage  to  the  New  World.  The  same  year  they 
obtained  a  papal  bull  by  which  their  titles  were  confirmed 
to  all  territories  which  they  should  discover  in  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  next  turned 
their  attention  to  the  education  of  the  Spanish  youth. 
They  invited  learned  men  to  settle  in  their  dominions, 
and  founded  universities  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
1495  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy  and  took 
possession  of  Naples.  The  proximity  of  so  powerful  an 
army  to  his  Sicilian  possessions  filled  the  mind  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  with  apprehension.  He  fitted  out  an  army  to 
assist  the  Neapolitan  king,  the  command  of  which  he 
gave  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  known  in  history  as  the 
“  Great  Captain,”  who  landed  in  Italy  in  May,  and,  after 
a  series  of  brilliant  victories  gained  over  much  larger 
forces,  expelled  the  French  and  firmly  established  the 
King  of  Naples  on  his  throne.  Subsequently  treaties  of 
marriage  were  formed  by  the  Spanish  monarchs  for  their 
only  son,  Prince  Juan,  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  for  the  princess  Joanna 
with  the  emperor’s  son  Philip ;  and,  to  cement  their  friend¬ 
ship  with  England,  their  youngest  daughter,  known  as 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  married  to  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales. 

In  1497  the  nation  sustained  a  great  calamity  in  the 
death  of  Prince  Juan.  Two  years  later,  his  sister,  the 
Princess  of  Portugal,  died.  In  1501,  the  Moors  having 
revolted,  Ferdinand  compelled  them  all  either  to  be 
baptized  or  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  majority  chose 
the  former  alternative.  In  1500  Ferdinand  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  by  which  they  divided 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  equally  between  them.  The 
Great  Captain  had  previously  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  army,  and  in  a  short  time  the  division  was  made. 
Disputes,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  invaders, 
which,  after  a  war  of  four  years,  resulted  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  over  all  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  In  November,  1504,  Queen  Isabella  died, 
and  Ferdinand  was  appointed  Regent  of  Castile,  on 
account  of  the  insanity  of  his  daughter  Joanna,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  that  throne.  In  1505  Ferdinand  married 
Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.  In  1508  the 
treaty  of  Cambray  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  King  of  Aragon,  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
pope,  for  the  division  of  the  Venetian  republic.  After  a 
decisive  battle  gained  by  the  allies,  the  Spanish  monarch 
received  several  cities  as  his  share,  which  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1511  a  treaty  was 
formed  by  the  Spanish  king  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  driving  the  French  from  Italy,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  Jean  d’Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  having  leagued  himself,  offensively  and 
defensively,  with  Louis  of  France,  the  King  of  Aragon 
invaded  his  dominions,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and 
in  1513  completed  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  Ferdinand  died  in  January,  1516.  As  a  sovereign, 
he  was  brave,  affable,  indefatigable  in  business,  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  he  was  bigoted,  cruel,  selfish  in  the  extreme, 
and  ungenerous  to  those  to  whom  he  was  greatly  indebted. 
For  shrewdness  and  policy  he  excelled  every  other  mon¬ 


arch  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Carlos, 
celebrated  as  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  son  of  Philip  of 
Austria  and  Joanna. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/’  3  vols. 
1838;  Mariana,  “  Historia  de  Rebus  Hispaniae;”  Hernando  del 
Pulgar,  “Cronica  de  los  Senores  Reyes  Catdlicos,”  1545;  Bal¬ 
thasar  Gracian,  “  El  politico  D.  Fernando  el  Catdlico,”  1641. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  VI.  of  Spain,  surnamedTHB 
Wise,  son  of  Philip  V.  and  Mary  of  Savoy,  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1713,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1746.  The 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  many 
wise  and  just  laws  which  he  enacted,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  he  gave  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
arts,  and  by  the  successful  efforts  he  made  to  promote 
literature  and  science  in  Spain.  Ferdinand  was  subject 
to  long  fits  of  melancholy,  which  materially  interfered 
with  his  various  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  died,  without  issue,  in  1759,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  III. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  VII.,  son  of  Charles  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was  born  in 
1784.  When  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was  proclaimed 
Prince  of  Asturias  and  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  He  was  kept  in  servile  subjection  by  the  queen 
and  Godoy,  the  court  favourite,  but  was  provided  with 
competent  instructors.  In  1802  Ferdinand  married  Maria 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  This  princess,  possessing  much  talent  and 
energy,  attempted  to  raise  her  husband  to  his  proper 
station  at  court ;  but,  being  unsuccessful,  they  were  both 
obliged  to  go  into  retirement.  She  died  in  1806,  under 
circumstances  which  created  a  belief  that  Godoy  had 
caused  her  to  be  poisoned.  The  favourite  afterwards  ac¬ 
cused  Ferdinand  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison ;  but  he  was 
liberated  not  long  after.  In  1808  Charles  IV.,  alarmed 
by  the  French  invasion,  abdicated  in  Ferdinand’s  favour  . 
but  Napoleon  succeeded  by  intrigue  in  drawing  them 
to  France,  where  he  detained  them  for  several  years  and 
caused  them  both  to  resign  their  authority.  In  1813, 
when  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  been  repeatedly  driven  from 
his  capital,  Napoleon  restored  Ferdinand  to  power.  His 
reign  was  subsequently  disturbed  by  the  disputes  of  the 
two  parties  called  the  Liberals,  or  those  who  favoured 
the  Constitution  of  1812,  and  the  Absolutists,  or  Apos¬ 
tolical  party,  the  monarch  favouring  the  latter.  Fer¬ 
dinand  had  two  daughters  by  his  fourth  wife,  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  Francis,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Maria  Isabella,  became  Queen  of 
Spain  upon  her  father’s  death  in  1833. 

See  Southey,  “  History  of  the  Peninsular  War De  Pradt, 
“M^moires  sur  la  Revolution  d’Espagne,”  1816;  General  Foy, 
“  Guerre  de  la  Pdninsule,”  4  vols. ;  Godoy,  “  Memoirs,”  4  vols. 

Ferdinand  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  Bohemia.  See  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Ferdinand  [It.  Ferdinando,  f?R-de-nin'do]  I.,  King 
of  Naples,  natural  and  only  son  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  was  born  in  1423,  legitimized  by  Pope  Eugene  IV., 
and  crowned  King  of  Naples  in  1458.  The  false  and  cruel 
character  of  Ferdinand  soon  caused  a  general  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  who  invited  John  of  Anjou  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne.  At  first  Ferdinand  met  with  some 
severe  losses ;  but,  assisted  by  Pope  Pius  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  he  gained,  in  August,  1462,  at  Troia,  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  French,  by  which  success  his 
power  was  completely  restored.  In  1485  the  barons, 
assisted  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  revolted  against  Fer¬ 
dinand,  who  obtained  peace  only  on  granting  their  de¬ 
mands;  but  as  soon  as  they  disarmed  he  caused  the 
barons  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  death.  For  this  treach¬ 
erous  proceeding  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
Ferdinand  died  in  1494,  detested  by  his  subjects,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  II. 

See  Mariana,  “  Historia  de  Rebus  Hispanue Sismondi, 
“  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes;”  Guicciardini,  ‘‘Istoria 
d’ltalia;”  Pontano,  “  Historia  Neapolitana  ab  Anno  1458  ad  Annum 
i494>”  1617. 

Ferdinand  (Ferdinando)  II.,  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  was  born  about  1468,  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  in  January,  1495.  The 
Neapolitans,  having  a  long  time  conceived  a  hatred  for 
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the  house  of  Aragon,  now  revolted,  and  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  leave  Naples,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
invested  by  the  French  under  Charles  VI If.  But,  on 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  sent 
him  troops  commanded  by  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo 
de  Cdrdova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  driving  the  Frencn 
from  Naples  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1496. 

See  Guicciardini,  “  Istoria  d’ltalia;”  Philippe  de  Comines. 
44  Chronique.” 

Ferdinand  (Ferdinando)  III.  of  Naples.  See 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile. 

Ferdinand  (Ferdinando)  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  after¬ 
wards  called  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  was  born  in  1751.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  began  to  reign  when 
he  was  but  eight  years  old.  The  Marquis  Tanucci,  who 
possessed  much  ability  as  a  minister,  was  appointed 
regent.  He,  however,  totally  neglected  the  education  of 
the  young  prince.  In  1768  Ferdinand  married  Maria 
Carolina  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  who, 
being  a  princess  of  great  ambition,  cruelty,  and  energy, 
misgoverned  Naples  under  her  husband’s  name.  In 
1777,  Tanucci,  who  had  been  created  prime  minister,  was 
dismissed,  and  John  Acton,  an  Englishman,  came  into 
power.  His  administration  was  even  far  less  beneficial 
than  Tanucci’s.  In  1792  the  court  of  Naples  joined  the 
allies  against  France,  but  four  years  later  purchased  a 
peace  from  the  French  Directory.  In  1798  it  formed 
a  secret  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  England,  and 
the  Neapolitan  army  marched  against  the  French,  by 
whom  they  were  defeated  about  the  end  of  1798.  The 
queen,  becoming  alarmed,  fled  to  Sicily,  whither  she  was 
followed  by  the  king  in  1799.  The  successes  of  the  allies 
in  1799  restored  to  power  Ferdinand  and  his  queen,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  Lord  Nelson,  inflicted  a  treacherous  and 
bloody  revenge  on  the  republicans.  Many  of  the  best  and 
noblest  citizens  of  Naples  were  then  executed.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  formed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  in  1801,  but  in 
1805  entered  another  secret  alliance.  Napoleon  I.  then 
declared  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign 
at  Naples,  and  created  Murat  sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 
Ferdinand  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
the  British  until  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor. 
In  1812  he  was  induced  to  resign  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Francis.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1814,  he  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1816 
he  united  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  under  the 
same  form  of  government.  He  died,  generally  detested, 
in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  I. 

See  Botta,  “Storia  d’ltalia  dal  1789  al  1814;”  Thiers,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution,”  and  his  “History  of  the  Consulate 
and  of  the  Empire.” 

Ferdinand  (Ferdinando)  II.,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  born  in  1810,  was  a  son  of  Francis  I.  He  began 
to  reign  in  November,  1830,  and  married  Maria  Theresa, 
an  Austrian  princess,  in  1837.  His  oppressive  and 
despotic  reign  provoked  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  in¬ 
surrections,  which  were  suppressed  with  great  cruelty. 
He  was  nicknamed  “Bomba.”  He  died  in  1859,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II. 

See  Gladstone,  “Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,”  1851;  Farini, 
“  II  Stato  Romano,”  and  English  version  of  the  same,  by  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  1851. 

Ferdinand  (or  Fernando)  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  son 
of  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Constance  of  Castile,  born  at 
Coimbra  in  1345,  ascended  the  throne  in  1367.  He 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Henry  II.  of  Castile,  who  invaded 
Portugal,  and,  after  gaining  two  victories,  compelled 
Ferdinand  to  sue  for  peace,  the  articles  of  which  were 
signed  in  1371.  Died  in  1383.  Ferdinand  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  beneficent  prince. 

Ferdinand  (or  Fernando)  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  a 
younger  son  of  Queen  Maria  II.,  was  born  about  1838. 
He  succeeded  his  brother,  Pedro  V.,  in  November,  1861. 

His  father,  Ferdinand  Augustus,  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
titular  King  of  Portugal,  had  married  the  Portuguese 
queen  Maria  II.,  after  whose  death,  in  1853,  he  was  for 
a  short  time  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  born  in 
1816 ;  died  in  1885. 

Ferdinand  lit.  Ferdinando,  f?R-de-nin'do]  I.  de’ 
Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  born  in  1549,  was  a 


younger  son  of  Cosimo  I.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
Francesco,  in  1587.  Died  in  1609. 

Ferdinand  (Ferdinando)  IL,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  born  in  1610,  was  a  son  of  Cosimo  II.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1620.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  art.  He  died  in  1670,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Cosimo  III. 

Ferdinand  (Ferdinando)  III.  of  Tuscany,  born  in 
1769,  was  a  son  of  Pietro  Leopoldo,  and  a  brother  of 
Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1791,  was  expelled  by  the  French  about  1800,  and  re¬ 
stored  in  1814.  He  was  more  liberal  and  mild  than  the 
other  Italian  princes  of  that  period.  Died  in  1824,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold  II. 

Ferdinand  I.,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  February  26,  1861,  the  son  of  Prince 

Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg.  In  1887,  after  the  dep¬ 
osition  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  vacant  throne.  He  is  a  favourite 
with  the  Bulgarians,  but  the  opposition  of  Russia  ren¬ 
ders  his  power  insecure. 

Ferdinand,  (Ferdinando,)  Duke  of  Parma,  born  in 
1757,  was  a  son  of  Philip  of  Bourbon.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  He  began 
to  reign  in  1765,  and  left  the  direction  of  affairs  to  the 
Marquis  de  Felino.  Died  in  1802. 

Ferdinand,  (Fernando,)  son  of  James  II.,  King  of 
Aragon,  born  at  Valencia  in  1228.  James  had  divided 
the  kingdom  among  his  sons,  which  produced  a  war 
between  Don  Ferdinand  and  his  brother,  Don  Pedro, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Don  Pedro  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  river 
Cinga.  This  occurred  in  1275. 

Ferdinand,  or  Fernando,  Infante  of  Portugal,  born 
in  1402,  was  a  younger  son  of  John  I.  He  accompanied 
a  Portuguese  army  which  invaded  Barbary  in  1437  and 
was  defeated.  He  remained  as  a  hostage  in  the  power 
of  the  Moors,  and  died  at  Fez  in  1443. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  of  Aragon,  Archbishop  of 
Saragossa,  and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1514.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  valuable  history  of  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Aragon. 
Died  in  1575. 

Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
Prince-Bishop  of  Liege  and  Munster,  was  born  in  1577* 
He  commanded  a  body  of  troops  which  fought  against 
the  Protestants  in  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  During  his 
reign  there  were  a  series  of  bloody  revolts  at  Liege. 
Died  in  1650. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  of  Cordova,  celebrated  for 
his  universal  knowledge,  was  born  about  1420.  lie 
signalized  his  bravery  under  John  II.  of  Castile  in 
the  war  against  the  Moors;  but,  preferring  the  pen  to 
the  sword,  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  occupied  the 
chair  of  professor  in  several  Spanish  universities.  He 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
granted  him  a  pension.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  theology,  etc.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1480. 

Ferdinand  (Charles  Joseph)  of  Este,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  born  in  1781,  was  a  son  of  Ferdinand  Charles 
Anton  Joseph,  and  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
He  commanded  an  army  against  the  French,  and  after¬ 
wards  against  the  Poles,  in  both  instances  unsuccess 
fully.  Died  in  1850. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  of  Spain,  Cardinal,  born 
in  1609,  was  the  third  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  He 
became  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  in  1633*  and 
invaded  France  in  1636.  Died  in  1641. 

Ferdinand  (Fernando)  de  Jesus— d&  Hi-soos',  a 
Spanish  Carmelite  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  at  Jaen 
in  1570.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle.”  Died  at  Granada  in  i644._ 

Ferdinand  de  Talavera— di  tii-H-va'r&,  a  Spanish 
monk,  and  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile,  was 
born  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  1445*  He  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Died 

in  1507.  „  ,  ,.  .. 

Ferdinandi,  f^R-de-nin'dee,  (Epifanio,)  a  distm- 
guished  Italian  philosopher  and  physician,  born  at  Mi- 
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sagna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1569.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  philosophical  and  medical  works, 
among  which  is  “  Centum  Historiae,  seu  Observationes 
et  Casus  Medici,”  (1621,  often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1638. 

Ferdinandi,  fSR-de-nin'dee,  or  Fernandi,  f?R-nin'- 
dee,  (Francesco,)  called  Imperiali,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  who  worked  at  Rome  in  1730. 

Ferdoucy  or  Ferdousi.  See  Firdousee. 

Ferdusi.  See  Firdousee. 

Fereedoon,  Feridoun,  or  Feridun,  fSr'ee-dbon',  a 
king  of  ancient  Persia,  of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty,  was 
a  son  of  the  famous  Jemsheed,  (or  Jamshid.)  He  is 
regarded  by  the  Persians  as  a  model  of  every  virtue. 

See  Atkinson’s  “Abridgment  of  the  Shdh-NSmeh  of  Firdausi,” 
London,  1832;  and  “A  Short  History  of  Persia,”  in  vol.  v.  of  Sir 
William  Jones’s  Works. 

Feretrius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  which  see. 

Ferg,  f^RG,  (Paul  Franz,)  an  excellent  German  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  at  Vienna  in  1689;  died  about  1740. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Fer'gus  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  Romans  and  Britons.  Died  about  450  A.D. 

Fergus  II.  succeeded  Eugene  VII.  in  764.  He  was 
killed  in  767. 

Fer'gus-on,  (Adam,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  writer 
and  metaphysician,  born  in  Perthshire  in  1724,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew’s  and  at  that  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  filled  for  some  years  the  office  of  chaplain 
in  a  Highland  regiment.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  in  1764  he  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  In  1767  he  published  his  first  work,  an 
“  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,”  which  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  In  1778  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  five  commissioners  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  most  important  is  his  “  History  of  the  Progress 
and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  (3  vols.,  1783.) 
Died  in  1816. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;” 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1867. 

Ferguson,  (James,)  an  eminent  self-taught  astrono¬ 
mer  and  mechanician,  born  near  Keith,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  1710.  His  father,  though  a  day-labourer, 
succeeded  in  teaching  all  his  children  to  read  and  write. 
Ferguson’s  mechanical  genius  was  first  developed  when 
he  was  but  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The  roof  of  their 
cottage  had  partly  fallen  in,  and  his  father,  in  order  to 
raise  it,  used  a  lever  and  fulcrum.  It  appeared  almost 
incredible  to  young  Ferguson  that  one  man  could  raise 
such  a  great  weight.  He  began  to  experiment  with 
levers  of  different  sizes.  To  these  he  added  the  wheel 
and  axle,  and  drew  up  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject. 
His  father  having  placed  him  with  a  farmer  to  take 
charge  of  sheep,  he  began  to  study  the  stars  at  night,  and 
to  construct  models  of  mills,  spinning-wheels,  etc.  in  the 
daytime.  He  afterwards  went  to  live  with  a  farmer 
named  Glashan,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
and  allowed  him  leisure  for  his  studies.  He  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Grant,  a  gentleman  who  soon 
took  Ferguson  into  his  service  and  placed  him  under  the 
instruction  of  his  butler,  Robert  Cautley,  an  ingenious 
and  well-informed  man,  from  whom  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  In 
order  to  amuse  himself  during  an  illness,  he  constructed 
a  wooden  clock,  which  was  a  good  time-keeper.  He 
also  formed  a  wooden  watch  with  a  whalebone  spring, 
and  began  to  earn  small  sums  by  repairing  and  cleaning 
clocks.  He  turned  his  attention  to  drawing  patterns  for 
needle-work,  copying  pictures,  and  taking  portraits  in 
Jndia-ink.  In  the  last  employment  he  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  where,  through 
the  patronage  of  the  Marchioness  of  Douglas,  he  gained 
a  sufficient  sum  to  support  himself  and  to  assist  his  pa¬ 
rents.  He  followed  this  profession,  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood,  for  about  twenty-six  years.  He  invented 
an  orrery  on  a  less  intricate  plan  than  those  formerly 
constructed.  In  1743  he  removed  to  London.  In  1747 
he  published  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Harvest  Moon,”  and  in  1748  commenced  lecturing  on 
astronomy  and  mechanics.  He  was  patronized  by  the 


Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III.,  who,  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  granted  Ferguson  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  purse.  Ferguson  said  that 
the  best  machine  he  ever  invented  was  the  Eclipsareon, 
which  showed  the  time,  quantity,  duration,  and  progress 
of  solar  eclipses  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Among  his 
most  important  works  we  may  mention  “Astronomy  ex¬ 
plained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principles,  and  made 
easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics,”  (2 
vols.,  1821,)  and  “Lectures  on  Subjects  in  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Optics,”  etc.  Died  in  1776. 

Ferguson,  (James,)  an  astronomer,  born  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  August  31,  1797.  He  was  brought  in  1800  to 
the  United  States,  and  became  an  engineer  and  astron¬ 
omer  to  the  United  States  navy  and  the  coast  survey. 
He  discovered  the  asteroids  Euphrosyne,  (1854,)  Vir¬ 
ginia,  (1857,)  and  Echo,  (i860.)  Died  September  26, 
1867. 

Ferguson  or  Fergusson,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1750.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1773.  His  habits  were  very  dissipated.  He 
became  insane  and  died  in  1774. 

Ferguson,  (Robert,)  a  British  poet  and  prose  writer, 
born  at  Carlisle  about  1820.  He  published  a  collection 
of  poems,  entitled  “The  Shadow  of  the  Pyramid,”  (1847,) 
and  “  The  Pipe  of  Repose  ;  or,  Recollections  of  Eastern 
Travel,”  (1848.) 

Ferguson,  (Samuel  D.,)  a  missionary  and  bishop, 
born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina  January  1,  1842. 
He  was  of  African  descent,  and  in  childhood  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Liberia.  In  1868  he  took  priest’s 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1884  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas. 

Ferguson,  (Sir  Samuel,)  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  poet, 
born  at  Belfast  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin 
University,  and  in  1838  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1878 
he  was  knighted,  and  he  was  afterwards  put  in  charge 
of  the  Irish  records.  Among  his  works  are  “  Lays  of 
the  Western  Gael,”  (1865,)  “  Congal,  a  Poem,”  (1872,) 
“  Poems,”  (1880,)  and  “  Shakesperian  Breviates,”  (1882.) 
Died  in  1886. 

Fer'gus-son,  (James,)  a  celebrated  architect,  born  at 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  in  1808.  After  spending  ten  years  in 
India  and  China,  he  returned  to  England  and  employed 
his  time  in  literary  and  scientific  studies.  In  1849  he 
Drought  forward  a  new  theory  in  regard  to  fortifications, 
in  which  he  advocated  the  superiority  of  round  forts  to 
those  formed  of  angles,  and  the  use  of  earth-work  for 
masonry,  and  of  terraces.  His  plan  was  at  first  ridiculed ; 
but  after  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  where  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
suggestions  had  produced  important  results,  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  far  more  favourably.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  upon  architecture  and  fortifications,  among  which 
we  may  cite  “An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of 
Jerusalem,”  (1847,)  “Picturesque  Illustrations  of  An¬ 
cient  Architecture  in  Hindostan,”  (1848,)  “The  Palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,”  (185 i,)  “  Illustrated 
Hand-Book  of  Architecture,”  (1855,)  “History  of  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  Architecture,”  (1865,)  and  “The  Tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Jews  and  the  other  Buildings  on  the  Harem 
Area  at  Jerusalem,”  (1875.)  Died  January  9,  1886. 

Fergusson,  (Sir  James,)  a  British  statesman,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  March  18,  1832.  He  succeeded 
as  sixth  baronet  in  1849,  entered  the  army  in  1854, 
and  was  wounded  at  Inkermann.  He  represented  Ayr¬ 
shire  in  Parliament  in  1854-57,  was  in  the  cabinet 
1866-68,  Governor  of  South  Australia  1868-73,  of 
New  Zealand  1873-74,  and  of  Bombay  1880-85.  He 
was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  1886-91,  and 
postmaster-general  1891-92. 

Fergusson,  (Sir  William,)  Bart.,  an  eminent  British 
surgeon,  born  at  Preston  Pans,  Scotland,  March  20,  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  professor 
of  surgery  in  London.  Died  in  Peeblesshire,  February 
10,  1877.  His  chief  works  are  “  Practical  Surgery,”  and 
“  The  Progress  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  (1867.) 

Ferhad-  (fer-hid')  Pasha,  a  Turk,  who  became  grand 
vizier  of  Amurath  III.  in  1581.  He  was  defeated  near 
Nicopolis,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  1596. 
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Ferichtah.  See  Ferishta. 

Ferid-eddin-Attar,  (or  -Athar.)  See  AttAr-Fe- 
reed-ed-Deen. 

Feridoun  or  Feridftn.  See  Fereedoon. 

F^riol  or  Ferriol.  See  Pont-de-Veyle. 

Ferishta,  Ferischtali,  or  Ferichtah,  f3r'ish-tah, 
(Mohammed-Khsim,  mo-hiim'med  kk'sim,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Persian  historian,  born  at  AstraMd  about  1550,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  1570.  His  great  work  was 
a  “  History  of  India,”  commencing  about  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century ;  though  in  the  introduction  he  gives  a 
short  account  of  Indian  history  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Mohammedans.  It  wa«  translated  into  English 
by  Alexander  Dow,  (2  vols.,  1768.)  A  better  English 
version  was  published  by  General  Briggs,  “  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,”  (London, 
4  vols.  8vo,  1829.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1625. 

See  Von  Hammer,  article  in  the  “Wiener  Jahrbiicher,”  vol.  li. 
Briggs,  Preface  to  Translation  of  the  “History  of  the  Mahomedan 
Power  in  India.” 

Ferland,  ISr'ISn',  (Jean  Baptiste  Antoine,)  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  priest  and  historian,  born  in  Montreal,  December 
25,  1S05.  He  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Laval  University,  Quebec..  He  published 
several  works,  the  chief  of  which  was  an  unfinished 
history  of  Canada.  Died  in  Quebec,  January  8,  1864. 

Ferloni,  f?R-lo'nee,  (Severino  Antonio,)  a  learned 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  in  the  Papal  States  in  1740,  was 
a  partisan  of  Napoleon.  Died  in  1813. 

Ferraanel,  fSR'mt'nSl',  a  French  traveller,  visited 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  in  1630,  and 
published,  after  his  return,  a  “Voyage  to  Italy  and  the 
Levant.” 

Fermat,  de,  deh  fSR'mt',  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  lawyer.  According  to  sev¬ 
eral  biographers,  he  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1595  ;  but 
Dr.  Hoefer  states  that  he  was  born  near  Montauban  in 
1601.  He  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Toulouse,  and  cultivated  mathematics  as  a  re¬ 
creation.  He  corresponded  with  Descartes,  Roberval, 
Mersenne,  and  others.  The  French  savants  claim  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  differential  calculus,  which  is  generally 
awarded  to  Newton.  He  made  important  discoveries 
in  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  invented  a  method  of 
finding  maxima  and  minima.  According  to  La  Place, 
Fermat  shares  with  Pascal  the  honour  of  the  invention 
of  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  He  died  at  Toulouse 
in  January,  1665,  leaving  several  works,  which  were 
published  by  his  son  Samuel,  under  the  title  of  “Varia 
Opera,”  (1679.) 

See  Montucla,  “  Histoire  des  Math^matiques Genty,  “  De 
[’Influence  de  Fermat  sur  son  Si&cle,”  1784 ;  “Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes”  for  May,  1845  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biograpliie  G&idrale.” 

Fermat,  de,  (Samuel,)  a  French  lawyer  and  poet,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1632,  was  a 
counsellor  to  the  parliament.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  law  and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1690. 

Ferme,  ferm,  (Charles,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  became  minister  at  Fraserburgh  about  1600. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  (1651.)  Died  about  161S. 

Fermin,  f^R'min  or  flR'mkN',  (Philippus,)  a  Dutch 
physician  and  traveller,  born  at  Maestricht.  He  visited 
Surinam  in  1754,  resided  there  nearly  ten  years,  and 
published  several  works  relating  to  the  geography  and 
natural  history  of  that  colony. 

Fermo,  da,  dk  f&R'mo,  (Lorenzino,)  an  able  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Fermo,  flourished  about  1660. 

Fermor,  fgR'moR,  (Wilhelm,)  Count  of,  a  Russian 
general,  born  at  Pleskov  in  1704,  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war  and  against  the  Turks,  and 
was  subsequently  created  a  count.  He  commanded  the 
Russian  army  which  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  at 
Zorndorf  in  1761.  Died  in  1771. 

Fern,  (Fanny.)  See  Parton. 

Fer'nald,  (Charles  Henry,)  zoologist,  was  bom 
on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  March  16,  1838.  He 
served  in  the  navy  during  the  civil  war,  and  afterwards 


became  a  teacher.  He  was  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  Maine  State  College  1871-86,  and  in  1886  be¬ 
came  professor  of  zoology  at  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  He  has  published  “  The  Butterflies  of 
Maine,”  “The  Grasses  of  Maine,”  “The  Sphingidse 
of  New  England,”  “The  Gypsy  Moth,”  etc. 

Fernand,  [Lat.  Phernan'dus,]  Ferrand,  or 
Frenand,  (Charles,)  a  teacher  of  theology  and 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  born  at 
Bruges  about  1450.  He  became  blind  in  childhood. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  ecclesiastical  works. 
Died  in  1496. 

Fernand,  f?r-nknd',  or  Fernan,  fSr-nkn',  (Gonzalez,) 
a  famous  Castilian  hero  or  cavalier,  born  about  910  A.D., 
was  the  first  Count  of  Castile,  lie  gained  several  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Moors.  His  adventures  were  favourite 
subjects  of  Spanish  writers  of  romance.  Died  after  950. 

Fernand  Nunez,  (or  Nunes,)  de,  difSr-nSnd'  noon'- 
y§th,  (or  noon'y£s,)  Count,  a  Spanish  noble,  born  in 
Madrid  in  1778.  As  a  partisan  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  he 
was  declared  a  traitor  to  France  and  Spain  by  Napoleon 
I.  He  escaped,  however,  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor , 
and  when  Ferdinand  returned  to  his  kingdom,  in  1814, 
Fernand  Nunez  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  and 
subsequently  to  Paris.  Died  in  1821. 

Fernandes,  fgR-nkn'dSs,  (Alvaro,  kl'vii-ro,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Portuguese  navigator,  explored  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  about  1448. 

Fernandes,  flR-nin'dSs,  or  Ferdinand,  f&R'de-nSnt, 
(Valentin,)  a  German  printer  and  translator,  lived  at 
Lisbon  about  1500.  He  translated  part  of  Marco  Polo’s 
Travels  into  Portuguese,  (1502.) 

Fernandes  or  Fernandez,  (Vasco,)  an  eminent 
Portuguese  painter,  born  at  Viseu  in  1552.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life. 

Fernandez.  See  Hernandez. 

Fernandez,  (Antonio  de  Arias — dk  k're-ks,)  a 
celebrated  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Madrid.  His  pic¬ 
tures  had  once  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1684. 

Fernandez,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  historian  and  soldier, 
born  at  Palencia.  He  embarked  for  Peru  in  1545,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  viceroy  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
as  historiographer,  in  1555.  He  wrote  a  “History  of 
Peru,”  (1571,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  contemporary 
work  on  that  subject. 

Fernandez,  f§R-nln'd§z,  (Diniz,)  a  Portuguese  navi¬ 
gator,  born  in  Lisbon,  sailed  about  1446  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal,  and  the  promontory  at  the  extreme  western  part 
of  Africa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Verd. 

Fernandez,  (  Francisco,  )  a  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  born  in  Madrid  in  1605  ;  died  in  1646. 

See  Quilliet,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Fernandez,  (Joao,)  a  Portuguese  traveller,  who  about 
1446  visited  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  European  who  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  that  continent,  which  he  entered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  do  Ouro. 

Fernandez,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  captain  and  navigator, 
entered  in  1533  the  service  of  Alvarado  in  South  America. 
He  accompanied  Antonio  de  Sedeno  in  an  expedition  to 
Venezuela.  Died  in  1538. 

Fernandez,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  pilot  and  navigator, 
discovered  in  1563  the  two  islands  which  bear  his  name, 
and  planted  a  colony  on  the  larger  island,  which  is  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  long.  The  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk 
on  this  island  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  basis  of 
De  Foe’s  story  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Other  discoveries 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  are  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1576. 

See  Anson,  “Voyage  round  the  World,”  etc. 

Fernandez,  (Luis,)  a  Spanish  painter  and  disciple 
of  Eugenio  Caxes,  was  born  in  Madrid  about  1594 ;  died 
in  1654. 

Fernandez  de  Cordova.  See  Gonzalvo. 

Fernandez  de  Laredo,  f§R-nkn'd£th  dk  lk-ra'Do, 
(Juan,)  a  Spanish  painter  in  fresco,  born  at  Madrid  in 
1632  ;  died  in  1692. 

Fernandez  Navarete.  See  Mu  do,  el. 

Fernandez  Villareal,  fi^R-nkn'd^z  vil-lk-ra'kl,  (Ma« 
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noel,)  a  Portuguese  writer,  born  in  Lisbon,  published  a 
curious  work  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  Portuguese 
prince  Duarte  in  Germany,  “  El  Principe  vendido,”  etc., 
(1643.)  He  was  accused  of  observing  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  was  strangled  in  Lisbon  in  1652. 

Fernandez  y  Gonzalez,  fSR-nan'dSth  e  gon-thi'leth, 
(Manuel,)  a  popular  and  prolific  Spanish  novelist,  born 
at  Granada  in  1830.  Besides  “  Poesias,”  (1850,)  and 
u  Poesias  varias,”  (1858,)  he  published  many  plays  and 
eccentric  tales,  such  as  “El  Montero  de  Espinosa,” 
(1869,)  “  La  Leyenda  de  Madrid,”  (1882,)  and  “  Las  cua- 
tro  Barras  de  Sangre,”  (1883.)  Died  in  1888. 

Fernandi.  See  Ferdinandi. 

Fernau,  fgR'now,  (Karl,)  originally  Sebastian 
Francis  Daxenberger,  a  German  litterateur ,  born  at 
Munich  in  1809,  wrote  “Mythical  Poems,”  and  several 
dramas,  among  which  is  one  called  “Bianca  Capello.” 

Feme,  fern  or  farn,  (Henry,)  a  learned  English 
prelate,  born  at  York  in  1602,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
openly  defended  by  his  writings  the  cause  of  Charles  1. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester,  in 
1660.  Died  in  1661. 

Fernel,  ffiR'nil',  [Lat.  Ferne'lius,]  (Jean,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  physician,  surnamed  the  modern  Galen, 
was  born  at  Clermont  in  Beauvoisis  in  1497.  He  prac¬ 
tised  in  Paris,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner,  a  professor,  and  an  elegant  writer.  About  1547 
he  received  the  title  of  first  physician  to  Henry  II.  He 
was  the  teacher  of  Vesalius.  Pie  wrote  numerous  works 
on  anatomy,  pathology,  therapeutics,  etc.,  among  which 
are  “De  abditis  Rerum  Causis,”  (1548,)  and  “  J.  Fernelii 
Medicina,”  (1554,)  often  reprinted  Died  in  April,  1558. 

See  G.  Plantius,  “Vita  Fernelii;”  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui 
Temporis;”  Bavle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Fernkorn,  ffiRn'koRn,  (Anton  Dominik,)  a  German 
sculptor,  born  at  Erfurt,  March  17,  1813.  He  became  a 
successful  founder  of  bronze  statuary  and  director  of  the 
government  works  in  Vienna,  and  executed  some  remark¬ 
able  pieces  of  statuary  in  that  capital.  He  became  insane, 
and  died  November  16,  1878. 

Fern'ow,  (Bernhard  Edward,)  forester,  was 
born  at  Inowraclaw,  Prussia,  January  7,  1851.  He 
studied  forestry  and  law,  was  employed  in  the  Prussian 
forestry  service,  took  part  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
went  to  the  United  States  in  1876.  In  1886  he  was 
made  head  of  the  forestry  division  of  the  department 
of  agriculture. 

Fernow,  ffiR'no,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German  author 
and  critic,  born  at  Blumenhagen,  in  Prussia,  in  1763. 
He  studied  the  theory  and  history  of  art  at  Rome  under 
the  direction  of  his  friend  Carstens,  whose  life  he  wrote, 
(1806.)  Among  his  works  are  “  Roman  Studies,”  (“  Ro- 
mische  Studien,”  1806-08,)  “Ariosto’s  Lebenslauf,” 
(1809,)  and  “Francesco  Petrarca,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1808. 

F4ron,  fVr6N',  (Firmin  Eloi,)  a  painter,  born  in  Paris 
in  1802,  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1825,  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1841.  Died  April  24,  1876. 

Fe-ro'm-a,  [Fr.  F£ronie,  fi'ro'ne',]  an  ancient  Italian 
divinity,  whose  worship  originated  with  the  Sabines. 

Feroze  or  Ferose.  See  Fyroz. 

Ferracino,  fSr-ri-chee'no,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  mechanician  and  engineer,  was  born  near 
Bassano  in  1692.  Among  his  inventions  were  a  saw 
driven  by  the  wind,  a  hydraulic  engine  which  raised  water 
to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  a  bridge  over  the 
Brenta  at  Bassano,  which  won  for  him  a  high  reputation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bassano  raised  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Died  in  1777. 

See  F.  Memmo,  “Vita  di  Bartolommeo  Ferracino.” 

Ferracuti,  ffir-ri-koo'tee,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an 
Italian  landscape-painter,  born  at  Macerata,  flourished 
about  1700.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Claude  Lorrain. 

Ferraiuoli  or  Ferrajuoli,  ffir-ri-yoo-o'lee,  (Nunzio,) 
a  Neapolitan  landscape-painter,  born  in  Nocera,  near 
Salerno,  in  1661  ;  died  in  1735. 

Ferramola,  ffir-ri-mo'li,  (Fioravante,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Brescia  ;  died  in  1528. 

Ferrand,  fi'r6N',  a  French  traveller  and  physician, 
born  about  1670.  He  became  medical  adviser  to  the 


Khan  of  the  Tartars  of  Crimea,  and  wrote  several  work* 
relating  to  that  country. 

Ferrand,  (Antoine,)  a  distinguished  French  writer 
of  epigrams,  born  in  Paris  in  1678 ;  died  in  that  city  in 
1719. 

Ferrand,  (Antoine  Francois  Claude,)  Count,  a 
French  writer  on  politics,  history,  etc.,  was  born  in  Parif 
in  1751.  He  emigrated  as  a  royalist  in  1789.  In  1814 
he  became  director-general  of  the  post-office.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  by  the  king 
in  1816.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Spirit  of  History,” 
(“L’Esprit  de  l’Histoire,”  1802;  6th  edition,  4  vols., 
1826.)  Died  in  1825. 

SeeCAsmiR  Delavigne,  “  Discours  de  Reception”  at  the  French 
Academy. 

Ferrand,  (Jacques,)  a  French  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Agen,  lived  about  1620. 

Ferrand,  (Jacques,)  a  distinguished  French  general, 
born  in  1746;  died  in  1804. 

Ferrand,  (Jacques  Philippe,)  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  Joigny  about  1653,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Painting,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
“  Art  of  the  Fire,  or  Manner  of  Enamelling.”  Died  in 
1732. 

Ferrand,  (Louis,)  a  French  advocate  and  wiiter  on 
theology,  born  in  Toulon  in  1645,  was  versed  in  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  among  which  is  “  Reflections  on  the 
Christian  Religion,”  (1679.)  Died  in  1699. 

Ferrand,  (Marie  Louis,)  a  French  general,  boin  in 
Besan5on  in  1753,  accompanied  Leclerc  in  his  expedition 
against  Hayti  in  1802,  and,  on  the  death  of  that  general, 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  Having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  Saint  Domingo,  he  shot 
himself  in  1808. 

Ferrand  de  la  Caussade,  fi'rftN'  deh  It  kd'std', 
(Jean  Henri  Bdcays — bi'ki',)  a  French  general,  born 
in  Mont-Flanquin,  in  Agenois,  in  1736,  served  under 
Dumouriez  at  the  defence  of  Valenciennes,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  Died  in  Paris  in  1805. 

Ferrando,  ffir-rin'do,  (Gonsalvo,)  a  Spaniard,  born 
at  Oviedo  in  the  fifteenth  century,  introduced  lignum 
Guaiacum  into  Europe,  and  wrote  a  tract  on  it. 

Ferrandus,  ( Fulgen'tius, )  [Fr.  Fulgence  Fer¬ 
rand,  fiil/zh6Nss'  f^'rfiN',]  a  Christian  writer,  born  in 
A  frica,  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Carthage.  Among 
his  works  is  “  Breviatio  Canonum.”  Died  about  550  A.D. 

Ferrantini,  fSr-rin-tee'nee,  (Gabriele,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  about  1580,  was  called  Ga¬ 
briele  degli  Occhiali,  (dil'yee  ok-ke-i'lee.)  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  frescos.  Among  his  pupils  was  Guido  Reni. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Fer'rax,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned  English  gentleman, 
born  in  London  in  1592,  had  a  high  reputation  for  piety. 
He  formed  at  Little  Gidding  a  community  called  “the 
English  nunnery,”  the  inmates  of  which  were  his  relatives. 
The  whole  book  of  Psalms  was  repeated  by  them  every 
day,  and  this  devotion  was  practised  by  them  every  hour 
of  the  night.  Died  in  1637. 

Set  P.  Peckard,  “  Life  of  N.  Ferrar,”  1790. 

Ferrar,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1548.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt,  in  1555. 

Ferrara,  ffir-ri'ri,  (Alfeo,)  a  distinguished  physician, 
born  in  Sicily  in  1777,  was  the  author  of  a  “Memoir 
upon  the  Waters  of  Sicily,”  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Paris  in  1829. 

Ferrara,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian,  celebrated  as  a  sword- 
smith,  lived  about  1520-50.  He  worked  in  Spain. 

Ferrara,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  economist  and  writer 
on  statistics,  born  at  Palermo  in  1810.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “The  Importance  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy,”  (1849.) 

Ferrara,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  chemist  and  writer  on 
pharmacy,  born  in  Terra  di  Lavoro  in  1763  ;  died  in  1817. 

Ferrara,  (  Ren£e,  )  Duchess  of.  See  Ren£e  op 
France. 

Ferrara,  da,  di  fSr-ri'ri, (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  the  school  of  Ferrara,  flourished  about  1450. 
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Ferrara,  da,  (Ercole.)  See  Grandi. 

Ferrari,  fer-r&'r ee,  (Antonio,)  surnamed  Galateo, 
{Lat.  Galate'us  Leccen'sis,]  an  Italian  physician  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Galatina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  1444*  was  author  of  several  philosophical  and 
historical  works.  lie  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
at  Lecce,  where  he  died  in  1516. 

Ferrari,  (Antonio  Felice,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
school  of  Ferraia,  born  in  1668;  died  in  1719. 

Ferrari,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  religionist,  born 
at  Milan  in  1497.  He  founded  the  religious  order  or 
institution  of  Barnabites.  Died  in  1544. 

Ferrari,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  Venetian  sculptor,  born 
in  1780.  He  executed  a  number  of  superior  works  in 
marble,  bronze,  and  wood,  and  completed  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  bronze  winged  lion  which  adorns  the  Piazzetta 
at  Venice.  Died  in  1844. 

Ferrari,  [Lat.  Ferra'rius, ]  (Francesco  Bernar¬ 
dino,)  a  learned  Italian,  born  at  Milan  in  1577,  became 
librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  about  1609.  He 
wrote  several  ecclesiastical  and  antiquarian  works, 
among  which  is  “  De  Ritu  sacrarum  Ecclesiae  Catholicae 
Concionum,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1669.  He  collected  the 
manuscripts  and  books  which  formed  the  commencement 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library. 

Ferrari,  (Gaudenzio,)  an  eminent  painter  and  sculp¬ 
tor  of  the  Milanese  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was 
born  at  Valduggia  in  1484.  He  studied  under  B.  Luini. 
In  1516  he  aided  Raphael  in  painting  frescos  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  at  Rome.  He  worked  mostly  at  Varallo.  His  style 
is  somewhat  Raphaelesque  ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  taste 
and  harmony  of  colour.  He  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  Milanese  school  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
His  subjects  are  all  religious.  Died  at  Milan  in  1550. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  G.  Bordiga,  “Vita  di 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,”  1821;  Lomazzo,  “  Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pit- 
tura;”  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ferrari,  (Giacomo  Gotifredo,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Roveredo  in  1759.  He  published 
operas,  ballets,  and  many  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

Ferrari,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  Orientalist 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Sienna  in  1584,  wrote  “Nomen- 
clator  Syriacus,”  (1622,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1655. 

Ferrari,  (Giovanni  Matteo,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  near  Milan  ;  died  in  1472. 

Ferrari,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  philosopher,  born  at 
Milan  in  1811,  became  a  resident  in  France.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Strasbourg  in  1841. 
Among  his  works  are  “Vico  and  Italy,”  (1839,)  and  an 
“  Essay  on  the  Principle  and  Limits  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History,”  (1847.)  Both  are  in  French.  Died  in  1876. 

Ferrari,  (Gregorio,)  a  skilful  painter  of  the  Genoese 
school,  born  in  1644;  died  in  1726.  His  son  Lorenzo, 
called  Abb£  Ferrari,  was  also  a  painter.  He  was  born 
in  1680,  and  died  in  1744. 

Ferrari,  (Guido,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  Jesuit,  born 
at  Novara  in  1717.  He  wrote  several  antiquarian  and 
historical  works.  Died  in  1791. 

Ferrari,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Reggio  in 
1605,  studied  under  Guido  Reni,  and  imitated  his  style 
successfully.  Died  in  1654. 

Ferrari,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  mathematician,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1522,  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Car¬ 
dan.  He  discovered  the  mode  of  resolving  equations 
of  the  fourth  degree  which  is  called  by  his  name.  Died 
in  1565. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Math^matiques.” 

Ferrari,  (Luigi,)  son  of  the  sculptor  Bartolommeo 
Ferrari,  born  at  Venice  in  1810,  is  ranked  among  the 
most  distinguished  sculptors  of  the  present  time.  His 
figures  of  “  Melancholy”  and  “  The  Lotos-gathering 
Nymph”  are  esteemed  master-pieces.  Died  in  1894. 

Ferrari,  (Luigi  Maria  Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Bologna,  born  at  Milan  in  1747.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  works  upon  religious  subjects  and 
upon  hydraulics.  Died  in  1820. 

Ferrari,  (Orazio,)  a  Genoese  painter,  born  at  Voltri 
n  1606 ;  died  in  1657. 

Ferrari,  (Ottaviano,)  an  Italian  scholar,  born  at 


Milan  in  1518,  published  a  treatise  “On  the  Origin  of 
the  Romans,”  (1607,)  and  other  critical  and  antiquarian 
works.  Died  in  1586. 

Ferrari,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  nephew  of 
Francesco  Bernardino,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1607.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  Greek 
literature  at  Padua  in  1634.  Among  his  chief  works 
is  “Sources  (or  Elements)  of  the  Italian  Language,” 
(“Origines  Linguae  Italicae,”  1676.)  Died  in  1682. 

See  J.  Fabricius,  “Vita  Ferrarii,”  1710. 

Ferrari,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet,  born  ai 
Modena,  April  5,  1822.  He  became  professor  of  history 
at  Milan  in  i860.  Among  his  many  writings  are  “  Gol¬ 
doni  e  le  sue  sedici  Commedie,”  (1852,)  “11  Tartufo 
moderno,”  “  Causi  ed  Effetti,”  (1872,)  “  L’Antonietta,” 
(1880,)  etc.  Died  March  10,  1889. 

Ferrari,  de’,  di  fgr-ri'ree,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  a 
Genoese  painter  of  history,  landscapes,  and  animals,  was 
born  about  1600 ;  died  in  1669. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ferraris,  f&r-ri'ris,  (Joseph,)  Count  of,  a  celebrated 
commander,  born  at  Luneville  in  1726.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Seven  Years’ war.  About  1777  he  published  the  twenty- 
five-sheet  map  of  the  Netherlands  which  is  called  by  his 
name.  He  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  imperial 
council  of  war  in  1798,  and  in  1801  field-marshal.  Died 
in  1807. 

Fer'rars,  (Edward,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  was  the  author  of  several  dramas,  which  have 
been  lost.  Died  in  1564. 

Ferrars  or  Ferrers,  (George,)  an  English  lawyer* 
poet,  and  historian,  born  near  Saint  Alban’s  about  1512. 
He  became  a  favourite  courtier  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
wrote  a  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary.”  He 
contributed  to  “The  Mirror  for  Magistrates”  six  trage¬ 
dies  or  poems,  .-tmong  which  are  “  The  Fall  of  Robert 
Tressilian”  and  “The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.” 
Died  in  1579. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica;”  Warton,  “History  of  English 
Poetry.” 

Ferrars,  (Henry,)  a  relative  of  Edward,  noticed 
above,  born  about  1 560,  was  the  author  of  several  treatises 
on  antiquities  and  heraldry.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Camden.  Died  in  1633. 

Ferrata,  f§r-r&'t&,  (Ercole,)  an  eminent  Italian 
sculptor,  born  near  Como  about  1610 :  died  in  1685. 

Ferrato  Sasso.  See  Salvi. 

Ferraud,  fYro',  or  F^raud,  f&'ro',  a  French  deputy  to 
the  National  Convention,  born  in  Armagnac  in  1764,  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the  death- 
of  the  king.  While  resisting  the  populace,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  force  the  doors  of  the  Convention,  in 
May,  1795,  he  was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvellt 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Ferrein,  f^'r^N',  (Antoine,)  a  distinguished  French 
anatomist  and  physician,  born  near  Agen  in  1693 ;  died 
in  1769.  He  was  author  of  several  anatomical  works. 

Ferreira,  f&r-ra'e-rJ,  (Alexandre,)  a  Portuguese 
historian,  born  inTlporto.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the 
Knights  Templars,”  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in 
1737. 

Ferreira,  fSr-raVri,  (Alexandre  Rodrigues,)  a 
Brazilian  naturalis'Tand  traveller,  born  at  Bahia  in  1756. 
He  spent  nine  years  in  exploring  Brazil,  from  1784  to 
1793.  Died  in  1815. 

Ferreira,  (Antonio,)  a  celebrated  poet,  sometimes 
called  “the  Portuguese  Horace,”  was  born  at  Lisbon 
in  1528.  He  became  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra,  and  wrote,  besides  numerous  sonnets,  odes, 
epistles,  and  epigrams,  a  tragedy  of  “Inez  de  Castro,” 
which  ranks  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  classical  taste  in  Portuguese  poetry,  llis 
epistles  (  Cartas )  are  regarded  by  some  critics  as  his  best 
works.  Died  ill  1569- 

See  F.  Denis,  “R£sum£  de  l’Histoire  litt^raire  du  Portugal; 
Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Barbosa  M  aciiado, 
“  Bibliotheca  Lusitana ;”  J.  M.  da  Costa  e  Sylva,  Ensaio  sobre. 
os  melhores  Poetas  Portuguezes,”  1852. 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard:  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural ; 


N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this. 
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Ferreira,  (ChristovAo,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  born 
about  1580  at  Torres- Vedras,  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Japan,  where  he  remained  twenty-four  years,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Nagasaki  about  1652. 

Fer'rel,  (William,)  a  self-taught  meteorologist, 
born  at  Fulton,  New  York,  January  29,  1817.  While 
a  teacher  he  wrote  important  papers  on  the  winds  and 
currents  of  the  ocean,  which  attracted  attention  and 
gained  him  a  position  on  the  Coast  Survey.  In  1882 
he  was  made  professor  of  meteorology  in  the  signal 
office  in  Washington.  His  papers  were  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  published  “  A  Popular  Treatise  on 
the  Winds,”  (1889.)  Died  September  18,  1891. 

Ferrer,  fSr-raiR',  (Bartolom#,)  a  Spanish  navigator, 
was  chief  pilot  of  an  expedition  which,  under  Cabrillo, 
explored  the  coast  of  California  in  1542.  He  succeeded 
to  the  command  on  the  death  of  Cabrillo,  January,  1543. 

Ferrer,  (Jayme,)  a  Spanish  cosmographer,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  court  in  1496,  and  employed  to  fix  a  line  of 
demarcation  which  should  separate  the  Spanish  from  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  New  World. 

Ferrer,  flR-RaiR',  (Vincenzo,)  in  Latin,  Vincentiua 
Ferrerius,  known  as  Saint  Vincent  Ferrer,  a  Span¬ 
ish  Dominican,  born  at  Valencia,  January  23,  1357-  He 
published  a  “  Tractatus  de  Moderno  Ecclesiae  Schismate,” 
and  was  famous  throughout  Christendom  for  his  mira¬ 
cles,  his  preaching,  and  his  success  in  converting  Jews 
and  Saracens.  Died  at  Vannes,  in  France,  April  5,  1419. 

Ferreri,  f?r-ra'ree,  (Andrea,)  an'Italian  sculptor  and 
painter,  born  at  Milan  in  1673  5  died  iR  r744* 

Ferreri,  (Zaccaria,)  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  1479  in 
Vicenza,  Italy,  was  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1519, 
Bishop  of  Guardia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Died 
about  1530." 

Ferreras,  de,  di  fSr-ra'rls,  (Juan,)  a  learned  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  and  historian,  born  near  Astorga  in  1652.  He 
assisted  in  compiling  the  great  Spanish  Dictionary ;  but 
his  principal  work  is  his  “  Historical  and  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  Spain,”  (16  vols.  4to.)  It  comes  down  to 
1 588,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  accuracy.  Died  in 

*735- 

Ferrers,  (George.)  See  Ferrars. 

Fer'rers,  (Norman  Macleod,)  D.D.,  an  English 
mathematician,  born  at  Prinknash  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
August  11,  1829.  He  studied  at  Eton,  and  graduated 
from  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  as  senior  wrangler,  in 
1847.  He  became  a  don  of  the  university  and  a  member 
of  the  senate,  and  in  1880  was  made  master  of  Caius 
College.  He  has  published  various  works  on  the  higher 
mathematics. 

Ferreti,  f?r-ra'tee,  or  Ferreto,  f£r-ra'to,  [Lat.  Fer- 
re'tus,]  an  Italian  historian  and  poet,  born  at  Vicenza 
about  1296,  wrote  a  History  of  Italy  from  1230  to  1318. 

Ferreti,  (Emilio,)  a  distinguished  Italian  jurist  and 
»egal  writer,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1489,  was  secretary  to 
Pope  Leo  X.  He  afterwards  became  counsellor  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  French  ambassador  to  Charles 
V.  of  Germany,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  on  his 
African  expedition.  Died  in  1552. 

Ferreti,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Vicenza  in  1639.  He  wrote  “  Musas  Lapidariae 
Antiquorum  in  Marmoribus  Carmina,”  (1672.)  Died  in 
1682. 

Ferreti,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  a  skilful  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1692.  His  design  is  correct, 
and  his  colouring  vivid.  Died  after  1750. 

Fer'rey,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  architect,  born  at 
Christ  Church,  in  Hampshire,  in  1810,  was  a  pupil  of  A. 
Pugin.  Among  his  principal  structures  are  churches  at 
Taunton  and  Eton,  and  Saint  Stephen’s  Church,  West¬ 
minster.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  “  On  the  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church,”  (1834.)  His 
works  are  mostly  in  the  Gothic  style.  Died  in  1880. 

Ferri,  fdr'ree,  or  Ferro,  fSr'ro,  [Lat.  Fer'rius,J  (Al- 
phonso,)  an  Italian  physician,  was  first  surgeon  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  and  the  author  of  several  medical  and  surgical 
works.  Died  about  1580. 

Ferri,  fgR'Ree,  (Baldassare,)  an  Italian  soprano 
singer,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  evirati  vocalists, 


was  born  at  Perugia,  December  9,  1610.  He  sang  in 
Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  was  every¬ 
where  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Died  at  Perugia  in 
1680. 

Ferri,  (Ciro,)  a  distinguished  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  born  in  Rome  in  1634,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  whose  style  he  imitated  successfully.  He 
excelled  as  a  fresco-painter,  and  assisted  Pietro  da  Cor¬ 
tona  in  many  of  his  great  works.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  almost  universal  artist.  Died  in  1689. 

Ferri,  (Geronimo,)  a  learned  Italian  writer,  born  in 
Romagna  in  1713.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  rheto¬ 
ric  in  the  University  of  Ferrara  by  Pope  Clement  XIV, 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works.  Died  in  1766. 

Ferri,  (Paul.)  See  Ferry. 

Fer'rl-ar,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Chester  in  1764,  wrote  “Medical  Histories  and  Reflec¬ 
tions,”  (3  vols.,  1792-98,)  and  “Illustrations  of  Sterne,” 
(1798.)  Died  in  1815. 

Fer'rier,  (David,)  a  Scotch  physician,  was  born 
at  Aberdeen  in  1843,  and  graduated  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1870.  He  accepted  a  professorship 
in  King’s  College,  London,  in  1873,  and  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1876.  He  is 
specially  known  by  his  researches  upon  the  brain,  and 
his  success  in  localizing  its  functions.  His  results  are 
given  in  “The  Functions  of  the  Brain,”  (1876,)  and 
“The  Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease,”  (1879.) 
Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  brain-disease, 
epilepsy,  etc.,  is  very  largely  due  to  his  researches. 

Fer'rl-er,  (James  F.,)  a  British  writer  on  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1808,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Professor  John  Wilson.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1845.  His  most 
important  work  is  “  Institutes  of  Metaphyics,  the  Theory 
of  Knowing  and  Being,”  (1834,)  which  was  favourably 
received.  Died  in  1864. 

Ferrier.,  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Rodez  in 
1619,  wrote  against  the  Jansenists.  He  became  con¬ 
fessor  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1670.  Died  in  1670  or  1674. 

Ferrier,  sometimes  called  erroneously  Ferriere, 
(Louis,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Arles  in  1652 ;  died  in 
1721. 

Ferrier,  (Susan  E.,)  a  Scottish  novelist,  born  in 
Edinburgh  about  1782.  She  produced  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  novels,  among  which  are  “Marriage,”  (1818,) 
“The  Inheritance,”  (1824,)  and  “Destiny,  or  the 
Chief’s  Daughter,”  (1831.)  Died  in  1854. 

Ferrier,  du,  dii  fl're-1',  (Arnaud,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  at  Toulouse  about  1506.  He  represented  Henry 
II.  of  France  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  gave 
offence  by  his  liberal  sentiments.  He  afterwards  avowed 
himself  a  Protestant,  and  became  chancellor  of  Henry 
of  Navarre.  Died  in  1585. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Bayle,  “  Histone*, 
and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Ferriere.  See  La  Ferr^re. 

Ferrieres  or  Ferriere,  de,  deh  fl're-aiR',  (Claude,) 
a  distinguished  French  lawyer,  born  in  Paris  in  1639, 
was  the  author  of  numerous  legal  works.  Died  in  1714. 

Ferrieri,  f&R-Re-a'ree,  (Innocenzo,)  an  Italian  cardi¬ 
nal,  born  at  Fano,  September  14,  1,810.  In  1861  he  was 
created  a  cardinal-priest.  He  became  prefect  of  the 
congregation  of  bishops  and  regular  clergy,  and  of  that 
of  the  discipline  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  a  head  of  the 
examination  of  bishops  in  the  sacred  canons.  D.  1887. 

Ferris,  (George  W.,)  an  American  engineer, 
was  born  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  February  14,  1859. 
He  studied  engineering,  and  after  being  employed  on 
important  works  he  designed  the  gigantic  revolving 
wheel  which  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893,  and  attracted  attention  by  the 
engineering  difficulties  involved.  Died  in  1896. 

Ferro,  del,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  mathematician, 
born  at  Bologna^about  1465.  He  discovered  a  method 
to  resolve  equations  of  the  third  degree.  Died  about 
1525,  or  after  that  date. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long ;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure ;  Hr,  All,  fit;  m§t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Ferron,  Le,  l?h  f^'rdN',  (Arnoul,)  a  French  jurist 
and  historian,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1515.  lie  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  a  continuation  of  Paolo  Emilio’s  “History 
of  France,”  (1554.)  Died  in  1563. 

Ferroni,  ffir-ro'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Milan  in  1687. 

Ferrucci,  ffir-root'chee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Fiesole.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1 522. 

Ferrucci,  (Francesco,)  surnamed  del  Tadda,  a  Flor¬ 
entine  sculptor,  who  worked  in  porphyry.  Died  in  1585. 

Ferrucci,  (Nicodemo,)  a  skilful  painter  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  school,  born  at  Fiesole;  died  in  1650. 

Ferrucci,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Fie¬ 
sole,  lived  at  Rome.  Died  about  1625. 

Ferry,  f^'Ree',  (Jules  Franqois  Camille,)  a  French 
statesman,  born  at  Saint-Die,  April  5,  1832.  He  became 
an  advocate  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  early  won  notice  by  his 
opposition  to  the  empire.  He  was  also  active  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  In  1869  he  attained  a  seat  in  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
In  the  republic  of  1870  he  was  government  secretary, 
and  took  an  active  part  against  the  communists.  He 
was  minister  to  Athens  from  1872  to  1873,  and  minister 
of  public  instruction  from  1879  t°  1880.  He  was  premier 
from  1S80  to  1881,  and  in  1883  assumed  the  offices  of  pre¬ 
mier  and  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  1890  he  was 
made  a  senator.  Died  March  17, 1893. 

FSr'ryf,  (Orris  S.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  at 
Bethel,  Connecticut,  in  1823,  became  a  lawyer,  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Norwalk.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
for  the  fourth  district  of  Connecticut  in  1859.  Having 
entered  the  army  as  colonel  in  1861,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  about  March,  1862.  Fie  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  for  six  years,  March,  1867-73.  Died  1875. 

Ferry  or  Ferri,  [Lat.  Fer'rius,]  (Paul,)  an  elo¬ 
quent  French  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Metz  in  1591. 
He  preached  in  his  native  place  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  acquired  great  influence.  He  wrote  many  theological 
works,  among  which  is  “Scholastici  Orthodoxi  Speci¬ 
men,”  (1616.)  Died  in  1669. 

Fer'ry,  (Thomas  White,)  an  American  legislator, 
was  born  at  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  June  1,  1827.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  legislature  1850, 
of  the  Senate  1856,  of  Congress  1864-71,  and  United 
States  Senator  1871-83.  He  was  several  times  pres¬ 
ident  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and  became  acting  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  Henry 
Wilson  in  1875.  Died  October  14,  1896. 

Fersen,  von,  (Axel,)  a  Swedish  general  and  sen¬ 
ator,  born  about  1715.  He  was  an  active  and  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Diet,  and  opposed  the  policy  of 
Gustavus  III.  Died  in  1794. 

Fersen,  von,  (Axel,)  Count,  marshal  of  Sweden,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1750.  He 
entered  the  French  service,  and  fought  for  the  United 
States,  1778-82.  In  the  disguise  of  a  coachman,  he 
conducted  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  out  of  Paris  in  his 
flight  to  Varennes,  1791.  He  returned  to  Sweden,  and 
was  appointed  marshal  of  the  kingdom  about  1801.  He 
was  murdered  in  1810  by  a  mob,  who  suspected  him  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Prince  Christian. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Gdndrale.” 

Ferstel,  von,  fon  ffiR'stel,  (Heinrich,)  Baron,  an 
Austrian  architect,  born  in  1828  ;  died  in  1883. 

Fert6-Imbaut,  de  la,  deh  it  ffiR'ti'  6n'd5',  Mar¬ 
quise,  a  celebrated  French  lady,  was  a  daughter  of 
Madame  Geoffrin.  She  was  married  in  1733  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Ferte-Imbaut. 

Fertd,  La.  See  La  Fert£. 

Fertiault,  ffiR'te'o',  (Franqois,)  a  French  poet  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Verdun  in  1814. 

Ferus,  fa'rtis,  (Johann,)  a  learned  German  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  whose  original  name  was  Wild,  (ftflt,)  born  at 
Metz  in  1494.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  commended 
by  Dupin  and  Bayle.  Died  in  1 554- 

Ferussac,  de,  deh  fVrii'sfk',  (Andr£  Etienne  Just 
Pascal  Joseph  Franqois  d’Audebard — dod'btR',) 
Baron,  a  French  naturalist,  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste 
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Ferussac,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1786  or  1784.  He 
published  an  important  work,  entitled  “Natural  History 
of  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Mollusca,”  (1817,)  and  other 
treatises  on  natural  history.  He  founded  and  edited  a 
valuable  scientific  journal,  called  “  Bulletin  universel  des 
Sciences,”  (1823-30.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1836. 

F&russac,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis  d’Audebard,) 
Baron,  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Clerac,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  in  1745.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  navy  before  the 
Revolution.  He  wrote  a  work  on  fresh-water  mollusca, 
(1807.)  Died  in  1815. 

Fesca,  ffis'kH,  (Alexander  Ernst,)  a  German  musi¬ 
cal  composer,  a  son  of  F.  E.  Fesca,  was  born  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  May  22,  1820.  He  possessed  superior  and  original 
talents.  Died  at  Brunswick,  February  22,  1849. 

.  Fesca,  ffis'k&,  (Friedrich  Ernst,)  a  German  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1789.  He 
produced  a  number  of  symphonies,  overtures,  etc.,  and 
two  operas,  entitled  “  Cantemira,”  and  “  Omar  and 
Leila.”  Died  in  1826. 

Fesch,  ffish,  (Joseph,)  born  in  Corsica  in  1763,  was 
half-brother  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon.  Soon  after  the 
concordat  concluded  by  Bonaparte  with  Pius  VII.  in 
1801,  Fesch  was  created  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  in 
1803  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  1805  he  was  appointed 
grand  almoner,  and  senator  of  the  empire.  When  offered 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  in  1809,  Cardinal  Fesch, 
offended  by  Bonaparte’s  unkindness  to  the  pope,  refused 
the  promotion,  and  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  in  1810,  boldly 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  emperor.  For  this  he 
was  banished  to  Lyons,  where  he  remained  until  1814. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  took  refuge  at  Rome, 
and  died  there  in  1839.  His  celebrated  collection  of 
pictures,  medals,  etc.  was  sold  at  auction. 

See  “Le  Cardinal  Fesch,  Fragments  biographiques,”  Lyons, 
1841 ;  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire.” 

Fessard,  f^stR',  (Pierre  Alphonse,)  a  French  statu¬ 
ary,  born  in  Paris  in  1798 ;  died  in  1844. 

Fes'sen-d^n,  (Thomas  Green,)  an  American  satirical 
poet,  born  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  in  1771,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1796,  and  studied  law. 
He  produced  a  poem  called  “The  Country  Lovers,” 
which  was  very  popular,  went  to  England  in  1801,  and 
there  published,  in  1803,  his  humorous  poem  “Terrible 
Tractoration,”  (on  the  Metallic  Tractors  of  Dr.  Perkins.) 
He  settled  in  Boston  about  1804,  and  became  the  editoi 
of  the  “New  England  Farmer.”  Died  in  1837. 

See  Duyckinck’s  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  u 

Fessenden,  (William  Put,)  an  American  Senator, 
a  son  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden,  was  born  at  Bos- 
cawen,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1823,  studied  law’, 
and  began  to  practise  at  Portland,  Maine,  about  1828. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the 
Whigs  of  Maine.  He  served  in  the  legislature  of  that 
State  in  1845  and  18465  after  which  he  passed  several 
years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  elected 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of 
Maine  in  1853  or  1854,  and  about  that  time  joined  the 
Republican  party.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
debater,  wras  re-elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1859,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  finance.  In  July,  1864,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase.  He  resigned  this  post 
about  February,  1865,  and  in  March  of  that  year  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  which  he  had  again  been  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  who  decided  that  President  Johnson 
was  not  guilty  of  high  crimes  or  misdemeanours,  May 
16,  1868  Died  in  September,  1869. 

Fess'ler,  (Ignaz  Aurelius,)  a  historian  and  novelist, 
born  in  Lower  Hungary  in  1756,  was  professor  of  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  at  Lemberg  about  1784.  His  principal 
work  is  a  “  History  of  Hungary,”  (10  vols.,  1812-25.) 
He  also  wrote  several  historical  romances,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  autobiography,  (1826.)  Died  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1839. 

FessT?r,  (Joseph,)  a  Tyrolese  theologian,  born  at 
Lochau,  December  2,  1813.  He  was  ordained  a  Catholic 
priest  in  1837,  held  professorships  of  history  and  canon 
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law  at  Brixen  and  in  Vienna,  and  was  called  to  Rome  in 

1861  as  a  consultor  regarding  the  Oriental  rites.  In 

1862  he  was  named  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  in  1865  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Sanct  Polten  in  Austria.  In 
1869  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Vatican  Council.  He 
made  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
Vatican  Council  and  the  controversies  which  followed  it. 
Died  April  25,  1872. 

Festa,  ffis'tH,  (Constantino,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer  of  madrigals,  became  a  singer  in  the  pon¬ 
tifical  chapel  at  Rome  in  1517.  Died  in  1545. 

Fes'tus,  (Porcius,)  a  Roman  officer,  who  in  62  a.d. 
succeeded  Felix  as  Governor  of  Judea.  He  gained  an 
honourable  and  durable  distinction  by  his  conduct  in  the 
case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  arraigned  before  him 
by  the  Jews.  (See  Acts  xxiv.  27,  xxv.  and  xxvi.) 

Festus,  (Sextus  Pompeius,)  a  Latin  grammarian, 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century. 
His  name  is  attached  to  a  glossary  entitled  “De  Signifi- 
catione  Verborum,”  (“On  the  Signification  of  Words,'’) 
which,  though  not  preserved  entire,  is  very  important  for 
the  explanation  of  Latin  grammar  and  Roman  antiquities. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  a  work  by  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  which 
is  lost.  The  epitome,  however,  contains  valuable  notes 
and  criticisms  added  by  Festus. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina.” 

Feth-Ali-Schah.  See  Fateh-Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Shah. 

Feti,  fa'tee,  (Domenico,)  sometimes  called  II  Man- 
tuano,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome  in 
1589,  was  a  pupil  of  Cigoli.  He  worked  at  Mantua 
and  Venice,  injured  his  health  by  dissipation,  and  died 
in  1624.  His  works  are  chiefly  oil-pictures  of  religious 
subjects. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdnerale.” 

Fetis,  fH'tfess',  (Franks  Joseph,)  a  Belgian  com¬ 
poser,  critic,  and  biographer,  born  at  Mons  in  1784.  He 
became  professor  of  composition  in  Paris  in  1821,  and 
founded  in  1827  the  “Revue  Musicale,”  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  high  authority.  He  composed  several  operas 
and  pieces  of  sacred  music.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Brussels.  He  published, 
besides  several  treatises  on  music,  a  “Universal  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Musicians,”  (8  vols.  8vo,  1834-44,)  which  is  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject.  He  also  published, 
in  1869,  a  “General  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest 
Times  down  to  the  Present,”  in  8  vols.  Died  in  1871. 

See  a  notice  of  M.  F^tis,  in  his  “  Biographie  Universelle  des 
Musiciens;”  Gollmick,  “Herr  F6tis  als  Mensch,  Kritiker,  etc.,” 
1852. 

Feucliere,  fuh'shaiV,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1807  ;  died  in  1852. 

Feucheres,  de,  deh  fuh'shaik',  (Sophie,)  Baronne, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1795.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Dawes.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the  Due  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber  in  1830.  She 
was  suspected  of  being  accessory  to  his  death,  but  after 
trial  was  acquitted.  Died  in  1841. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Feuchtersleben,  von,  fon  foiK'ters-la'ben,  (Eduard 
or  Ernst,)  a  German  philosopher  and  physician,  born 
in  Vienna  in  1806.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Zur  Diatetik  der  Seele,”  (1838.)  Died  in  1849. 

Feuerbach,  foi'er-biK',  (Anselm,)  eldest  son  of  the 
eminent  jurist  Paul  Johann  Alselm,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  1798.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
“The  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,”  and  other  archaeological 
treatises.  Died  in  1851. 

Feuerbach,  (Friedrich  Heinrich,)  an  Orientalist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1806.  He  wrote 
K  Religion  of  the  Future/’  (1843-47.)  Died  Jan.  24,  1880. 

Feuerbach,  (Ludwig  Andreas,)  a  speculative  phi¬ 
losopher  and  skeptic,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  jurist,  was 
born  at  Anspach  in  1804.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  Spinoza,”  (1833,)  and  “The  Essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  (“Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums,”  1841.)  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Hegel.  Died  September  13,  1872. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Feuerbach,  (Paul  Johann  Anselm,)  an  eminent 
Germain  jurist  and  reformer  of  criminal  law,  born  at  Jena 


in  1775.  His  first  important  work  was  entitled  “Anti- 
Hobbes,  or  on  the  Limits  of  Civil  Power,  and  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Right  of  Subjects  against  their  Sovereigns,” 
(1798;)  and  the  same  year  he  published  his  “Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Crime  of  High  Treason.”  In  his  “  Review 
of  the  Fundamental  Principles  and  Ideas  of  Penal  Law,” 
(2  vols.,  1799,)  and  the  “Library  of  Penal  Law,”  he  en¬ 
tirely  remodelled  the  science  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
and  introduced  into  it  most  important  and  salutary 
reforms.  In  1804  he  brought  out  his  “Critique  of  a 
Project  of  a  Penal  Code  for  Bavaria,”  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  soon  after  commissioned  to  draw  up  a 
criminal  code  for  that  kingdom,  which  also  formed  the 
basis  of  a  reform  in  the  penal  codes  of  other  German 
states.  In  1812  he  published  “Considerations  on  the 
Jury,”  in  which  he  censures  the  defects  of  French  legis¬ 
lation,  and  in  1828  his  “  Exposition  of  Remarkable 
Crimes,”  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  Feuerbach 
was  appointed  about  1817  first  president  of  the  court  of 
appeal  at  Anspach.  In  1832  appeared  his  treatise  en¬ 
titled  “Kaspar  Hauser:  an  Instance  of  a  Crime  against 
a  Soul,”  (  Verbrechens  am  Seelenleben, )  in  which  he  gives 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  that  remarkable  case. 
He  was  a  firm  opposer  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ag¬ 
gressions,  and  especially  deserves  the  gratitude  of  man 
kind  for  the  humanity  he  has  infused  into  legislation. 
Died  at  Frankfort  in  1833. 

See  “Lcben  und  Wirken  Anselm  von  Feuerbach,”  by  his  son, 
1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Feuerlein,  foi'er-hV,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a  German 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1694  or  1695; 
died  in  1756. 

Feuerlein,  (Jakob  Wilhelm,)  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1689 ;  died  in  1776. 

Feuerlein,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  German  jurist,  born 
at  Wohrd  in  1725  ;  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1788. 

Feugere,  fuh'zhaiR',  (L£on  Jacques,)  a  French  litU- 
rateur ,  born  at  Villeneuve-sur- Yonne  in  1810 ;  died  in 
1858. 

Feuillade,  de  la,  deh  It  fuh'ytd',  (Franqois  d’Au- 
busson — do/bU/s6N/,)  Vicomte,  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Louis,  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Turks,  and  in  1675  was  creater. 
by  Louis  XIV.  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1691. 

Feuillade,  de  la,  (Louis,)  Due,  son  of  the  preceding 
was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1724.  Died  in  1725. 

Feuiilet,  fuh'yi',  sometimes  written  Feuill6e,(Louis,) 
a  French  botanist  and  astronomer,  born  near  Forcalquier, 
in  Provence,  in  1660.  He  was  the  companion  of  J.  Cas¬ 
sini  in  a  geographical  and  hydrographical  voyage  to  the 
Levant.  Between  1703  and  1712  he  travelled  in  South 
America.  He  published  a  “  History  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Peru  and  Chili,”  (3  vols.,  1714,)  and  a  “Journal 
of  Observations,  Mathematical  and  Botanical,  made  on 
the  Eastern  Coasts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,”  (2  vols.,  1714.)  Died  at  Marseilles  in  1732. 

Feuiilet,  (Octave,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at 
Saint-Lo  (Manche)  in  1821,  wrote  many  popular  novels, 
the  best-known  of  which  are  “  The  Romance  of  a  Poor 
Young  Man,”  (1858,)  “  The  Story  of  Sybille,”  (1862,) 
“  M.  de  Camors,”  (1867,)  and  “Julia  de  Trecceur,”  (1872,) 
and  a  number  of  plays,  most  of  which  are  dramatizations 
of  his  novels.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1862.  Died  December  29,  1890. 

Feuquidres,  de,  deh  fuh'k^-aiR',  (Antoine  de  Paa 
— deh  pH,)  Marquis,  a  distinguished  French  general, 
grandson  of  the  following,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1648. 
He  served  with  eminent  ability  from  1667  until  1697.  He 
wrote  an  able  work  on  military  tactics,  entitled  “  Memoires 
sur  la  Guerre,”  (4  vols.,  1731.)  Died  in  1711. 

Feuquidres,  de,  or  Feuquiere,  (Manasses  dr  Pas,) 
Marquis,  a  French  general  and  diplomatist,  born  at 
Saumur  in  1590.  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  that  country  against  Austria.  He  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  in  1640. 

His  son  Isaac,  also  a  general  and  ambassador,  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  America  in  1660.  Died  in  1688. 

Feutry,  fuh'tRe',  (  Aim6  Ambroise  Joseph,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Lille  in  1720;  died  in  1789. 

F^val,  fit'vfl',  (Paul,)  a  popular  French  novelist. 
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born  at  Rennes  in  November,  1817.  In  1844  he  pro¬ 
duced,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Sir  Francis  Trolopp, 
“The  Mysteries  of  London,”  (n  vols.,)  followed  bv 
‘Captain  Spartacus,”  (1845,)  “The  Iron  Man,”  (1856,) 
“  The  Duke’s  Motto,”  (1863,)  “The  Woman  of  Mysteiv  ” 
(1864,)  “Thrice  Dead,”  (1869,)  “  Chateau  -  PauvreJ’ 
(1877,)  “Stepping-Stones  and -Conversions,”  (1877,)  and 
“The  Wonders  of  Mont  St.-Michel,”  (1879.)  D.  1887.  ‘ 

Feversham,  Earl  of.  See  Durfort,  (Louis.) 

Fevre.  See  Le  Febvre  and  Le  FfevRE. 

Fevre,  Le,  (Anne.)  See  Dacier,  Madame. 

Fevre,  Le,  leh  f&vR  or  leh  fSvR,  (Claude,)  a  French 
portrait-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1633,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  He  painted  some 
subjects  of  sacred  history.  Died  in  London  in  1675. 

Fevre,  Le,  (Jacques,)  a  French  polemical  writer  on 
theology,  born  at  Lisieux.  He  wrote  against  the  Prot¬ 
estant  doctrines.  Died  in  1716. 

Fevre,  Le,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  or  Lefebvre  de  Ville- 
brune,  a  French  philologist,  born  at  Senlis  in  1732. 
He  was  master  of  many  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
Among  his  chief  works  is  a  translation  of  Athemeus. 
He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France  in  1792.  Died  in  1809. 

F&vre,  Le,  (Nicolas,)  [Lat.  Nicola'us  Fa'bf.r,]  a 
French  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1544,  published  a 
valuable  edition  of  Seneca,  with  notes.  As  a  critic  he 
is  highly  commended  by  Lipsius  and  Scaliger.  Died 
in  161 1. 

Ffcvre,  Le,  (Roland,)  a  French  portrait-painter,  born 
about  1605,  worked  in  England,  where  he  died  in  1677. 

Fevret,  feh-vRi',  (Charles,)  a  learned  and  distin¬ 
guished  French  jurist,  born  in  1583  at  Semur-en-Auxois. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  canon  law,  one  of  which  is 
entitled  “Traitd  de  l’Abus,”  (1653.)  Died  in  1661. 

His  son  Pierre,  born  in  1625,  founded  the  public 
library  of  Dijon.  Died  in  1 706. 

Fevret  de  Fontette,  feh-vR^'  deh  f&N'tSt',  (Charles 
Marie,)  a  learned  French  lawyer,  a  great-grandson  of 
Charles  Fevret,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1710. 
He  commenced  a  new  edition  of  Lelong’s  “  Bibliotheque 
historique  de  la  France,”  and  published  one  volume  of 
that  important  work.  Died  in  1772. 

See  Barbeau  de  la  Bruy&re,  “Vie  de  Fevret  de  Fontette,” 
2  vols.,  1775. 

Few,  (William,)  Colonel,  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Maryland  in  1748,  removed  to  Georgia  about  1776. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1780,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1787.  He  served  with  distinction  in  seve¬ 
ral  battles  with  the  British  and  Indians.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  from  1789  to  1793.  Died  in  1828. 

Feydeau,  f&'do',  (Ernest  Aim£,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Paris,  March  16,  1821.  He  became  a  son-in-law 
of  the  economist  Blanqui.  Among  his  writings  are  “  Syl¬ 
vie,”  a  work  of  much  merit,  “Fanny,”  (1858,)  a  clever 
novel,  many  licentious  tales,  and  several  plays,  a  “  His- 
toire  generale  des  Usages  funebres,”  (3  vols.,  1857-61,) 
“  Le  Secret  du  Bonheur,”  (2  vols.,  1864,)  and  “  L’Alle- 
magne  en  1871,”  (1872.)  His  tone  is  generally  morbid 
mid  unwholesome.  He  was  of  the  realistic  school.  Died 
iu  Paris,  October  28,  1873. 

Feydeau,  f&'do',  (Mathieu,)  a  zealous  French  Jan- 
senist,  born  in  Paris  in  1616,  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastics 
expelled  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  for  refusing  to 
condemn  Arnauld,  1  le  was  the  author  of  “  Reflections 
on  the  History  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  (2  vols., 
1673.)  Died  at  Annonay  in  1694. 

Feyerabend,  fi'erVbgnt,  (Sigismond,)  a  German 
painter,  engraver,  and  bookseller,  born  at  Frankfort 
about  1526;  died  after  1585. 

Feyjoo  (or  Feijoo)  y  Montenegro,  ft-e-no'  e  mon- 
^-n^gRo,  (Francisco  Benito  Jeronimo,)  a  learned 
Spanish  moralist  and  critic,  sometimes  called  “the 
Spanish  Addison,”  was  born  at  Cardamiro  in  1676,  or, 
as  others  say,  in  1701.  He  became  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Oviedo.  He  attacked 
prevailing  errors  and  prejudices  in  a  series  of  essays, 
entitled  “Teatro  critico  sobre  los  Errores  comunes,”  (16 
vols.  8vo,  1738-46.)  He  also  published  “  Cartas  eruditas 
f  curiosas,”  (8  vols.  8vo,  1746-48.)  His  works  contributed 


much  to  the  diffusion  of  science  and  good  morals.  Died 
at  Oviedo  in  1764. 

See  Tick  NOR.  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Campomanhs 
“Vida  de  Feyjoo,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Feyjoo, 
33  vols.,  1780. 

Feynes,  de,  deh  fiin,  (Henri,)  a  French  traveller,  born 
in  Provence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  spent  nearly 
eighteen  years  in  Asia,  and  on  his  return  published  an 
account  of  his  travels. 

Fezensac,  de,  deh  feh-zSN'zik',  (Raymond  Emery 
Philitpe  Joseph  de  Montesquiou  —  deh  miN't^s' 
ke-oo',;  Due,  a  French  general  of  division,  born  in  1784, 
wrote  “Souvenirs  militaires  de  1804  k  1814,”  (Paris, 
1863,)  which  has  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1867. 

See  V  \  pekhau,  “  Dictionnaire  universel  des  Contemporains./ 
1858;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1868. 

Ffoulkea,  foks,  (Edmund  Salusbury,)  an  English 
divine,  born  at  Eriviatt,  in  Denbighshire,  January  12, 
1819.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  and  took  orders.  In  1855  he  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  1870  again  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  English  Church.  He  published  a 
“Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History,”  “Difficulties  of  the 
Day,”  and  other  works,  including  several  controversial 
brochures.  Died  in  1894. 

Fiacchi,  fe-Sk'kee,  (Luigi,)  an  able  Italian  critic  and 
poet,  born  at  Scarperi,  in  Tuscany,  in  1754,  was  some¬ 
times  called  Clasio.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Fiacco,  fe-ik'ko,  or  Flacco,  flik'ko,  (Orlando,)  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona,  lived 
about  1550. 

Fialetti,  fe-S-let'tee,  (Odoardo.)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Bologna  in  1573,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Tintoretto.  Died  in  1638. 

Fialho,  fe-3.1'yo,  (Manoel,)  a  Portuguese  historian, 
born  at  Evora  in  1659.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Evora, 
entitled  “Evora  gloriosa,”  (1728.)  Died  in  1718. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Fialho-Ferreira,  fe-3J'yo  f&R-rate-r&,  (Antonio,)  a 
Portuguese  traveller  and  captain,  was  born  at  Macao. 
He  commanded  a  fleet  in  1633,  after  which  he  travelled 
by  land  from  India  to  Lisbon,  and  returned  by  sea.  He 
published  a  narrative  of  his  travels  in  1643. 

Fiaarna,  fe-im'mS,  (Galvaneo,)  an  Italian  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Milan  in  1283,  wrote  a  “History  of  Milan 
from  the  Origin  of  the  City  until  the  Year  1336.”  Died 
in  1344. 

Fiammingo,  fe-im-min'go,  (Arrigo,)  a  Flemish 
painter,  whose  name  is  not  known.  He  worked  in  Rome 
for  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Died  about  1600. 

Fiammingo, II, &1  fe-im-min'go,  (orFiamingo,)  (“the 
Fleming,”)  the  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  several 
artists  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Calvart,  (Denis,)  and 
Duquesnoy,  (Franqois.) 

Fiard,  ik'i r',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Abb£,  a  French  priest, 
born  at  Dijon,  November  28,  1736.  lie  wrote  much  to 
prove  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  in  influencing  the  course 
of  history  and  of  individual  lives.  Among  his  books 
are  “Lettres  philosophiques  sur  la  Magie,”  (1803,)  and 
“La  France  trompee  par  les  Magiciens,”  (1S0}.)  Died 
at  Dijon,  September  30,  1818. 

Fiasella,  fe-i-sel'li,  (Domenico,)  a  painter  of  the 
Genoese  school,  born  at  Sarzana  in  1589;  died  in  1669. 

Fibonacci.  See  Leonardo  da  Pisa. 

Fichard,  fe'shtR'  or  fix'aRt,  (Johann,)  a  Geiman 
jurist,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1512;  died  in  1591. 

Ficherelli,  fe-ki-rel'lee,  or  Ficarelli,  fe-ki-rel'lei, 
(Felice,)  a  skilful  Florentine  painter,  born  at  San  Ge- 
migiano  about  1605,  was  surnamed  RiPOSO.  Died  in  1660. 

Fichet,  fe'shi',  (Alexandre,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
scholar,  born  in  Savoy  in  1588;  died  in  1659. 

Fichet,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  theologian  and  rhet¬ 
orician,  born  at  Aunay,  near  Paris.  He  became  rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1467,  and  was  employed  in 
diplomacy  by  Louis  XI.  About  147°  he  established  in 
the  Sorbonne  a  printing-press, — probably  the  first  used 
in  Paris. 

Fichte,  fiK'teh,  (Immanuel  Hermann,)  son  of  the 
eminent  philosopher  Johann  Gottlieb,  was  born  at  Jena 
in  1797.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  and  became  in  1842 
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professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
He  is  the  chief  of  a  school  which  affects,  it  has  been  said, 
a  juste  milieu  between  mysticism  and  materialism.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  relating  to  metaphysics,  theology, 
etc.,  in  some  of  which  he  sought  to  defend  and  explain 
the  views  of  his  father.  His  “  Speculative  Theology,” 
in  3  vols.,  appeared  in  1847.  Hied  August  8,  1879. 

Fichte,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  the  second  in  order  of 
the  four  great  teachers*  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  in  Germany,  was  born  near  Bischofswerda,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  in  1762.  He  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg.  He  afterwards  spent 
several  years  as  private  teacher  in  Zurich,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Pestalozzi. 
Leaving  Switzerland,  he  visited  Leipsic,  Warsaw,  and 
lastly  Konigsberg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Kant,  and  published  anonymously  his  first  important 
work,  entitled  an  “Attempt  at  a  Criticism  of  all  Revela¬ 
tion,”  (“  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offenbarung,”)  which 
attracted  much  attention  and  was  at  first  generally  attrib¬ 
ute‘s  to  Kant  himself.  The  fame  of  this  work  procured 
Fichte  a  call  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  where 
he  developed  his  system  of  metaphysics,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  “  Wissenschaftslehre,”  (“Doctrine  or 
Principles  of  Science.”)  Having  been  accused  of  holding 
atheistical  opinions,  he  resigned  his  professorship  about 
1799,  and  soon  after  made  to  the  public  an  “Appeal 
against  the  Charge  of  Atheism,”  (“Appellation  gegen 
die  Anklage  des  Atheismus.”)  This,  however,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  not  to  be  a  successful  refutation  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  his  doctrines.  He 
appears  to  have  held  that  God  was  not  a  Being,  properly 
so  called,  but  a  supreme  Law,  or  rather  a  system  of  laws, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  without  what  we  call 
“personality,”  or  personal  consciousness  ;  although  there 
are  passages  in  his  works  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
sometimes,  at  least,  his  views  approximated  those  of  the 
Theists.  He  was  afterwards  for  a  few  months  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Erlangen;  but  when  Germany  became 
the  theatre  of  war  he  withdrew  for  a  time  to  Konigsberg. 
In  1810  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  new 
University  at  Berlin. 

Fichte  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  German 
independence,  and  employed  all  his  influence  and  elo¬ 
quence  to  stir  up  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  against 
the  domination  of  the  French,  during  the  contest  which 
terminated  in  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1813.  He  died 
in  January,  1814.  Besides  the  different  publications  ex¬ 
pounding  his  peculiar  system  of  philosophy,  his  most 
important  works  are  “On  the  Destination  of  Man,” 
(“Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,”)  “  Foundatior 
of  Natural  Right,”  (“  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts,”)  ane 
his  “System  of* Ethics,”  (“System  der  Sittenlehre.*) 
His  “Addresses  to  the  German  Nation”  (“Reden  an 
die  Deutsche  Nation”)  are  replete  with  eloquence  and 
fervid  patriotism.  His  collected  works  were  published 
in  8  vols.,  (Berlin,  1845-46.) 

“Among  the  illustrious  four  whose  names  are  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  recent  movement  in  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy,”  says  Professor  Hedge,  “his  [Fichte’s] 
function  is  that  of  moralist ;  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
.  .  .  Few  philosophers  have  so  honoured  their  theories 
with  personal  illustrations.  Pie  carried  his  philosophy 
into  life  and  his  life  into  philosophy,  acting  as  he  spoke, 
from  an  eminence  above  the  level  of  the  world.”  (“  Prose 
Writers  of  Germany.”) 

See,  also,  Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte,  “  J.  G.  Fichte’s  Leben,” 
etc.,  2  vols.,  1830;  Carl  Beyer,  “Zu  Fichte’s  Gedachtniss,”  1835; 
William  Smith,  “  Memoir  of  J.  G.  Fichte,”  1846 ;  Wilhelm  Bussb 
“  J.  G.  Fichte  und  seine  Beziehang  zur  Gegenwart  des  Deutschen 
Volkes,”  2  vols.,  1848-49;  “Leben  des  Philosophen  und  Professors 
J.  G.  Fichte,”  Bautzen,  1851  ;  Ersch  und  Grube-r,  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie Ritter,  “  History  of  Philosophy  ;”  G.  H.  Lewes, 
“  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ;”  De  R^musat,  “  De  la  Philo¬ 
sophic  Allemande;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale;”  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1845. 

Fichtel,  fiK'tel,  (Johann  Ehrenreich,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  mineralogist,  born  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  in 
1732.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Memoirs  upon 
the  Mineralogy  of  Transylvania.”  Died  in  1795. 

Ficino,  fe-chee'no,  (Marsilio,  maR-see'le-o,)  [Lat. 


*  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 


Marsil'ius  Fici'nus  ;  Fr.  Marsile  Ficin,  miR'sil'  fe'- 
sLn',]  a  celebrated  Italian  philosopher  and  scholar,  born 
at  Florence  on  the  19th  of  October,  1433.  De  was  edu¬ 
cated  by  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  studied  Greek,  and  became 
an  admirer  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  Platonic  Academy  founded  at  Florence 
by  Cosimo  de’  Medici  about  1450,  and  produced  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  Plato  about  1484.  “This 
version,”  says  Hallam,  “has  the  rare  merit  of  being  at 
once  literal,  perspicuous,  and  in  good  Latin.”  (“Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.” )  He  wrote 
besides  other  works,  a  “Life  of  Plato,”  “Theologia 
Platonica  de  Immortal itate,”  (1488,)  and  “On  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,”  (“De  Religione  Christiana,”  1510.)  Died 
in  1499. 

See  Giovanni  Corsi,  “Vita  Ficini,”  written  in  1506,  published  in 
1772;  Schelhorn,  “  Comnientarius  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  M.  Ficini;’ 
Nici£ron,  “Mdmoires;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Ency¬ 
klopaedie;”  Brucker,  “  History  of  Philosophy ;”  A.  M.  Bandini, 
“  Commentarius  de  Vita  M.  Ficini,”  1771. 

Fick,  (Adolf,)  a  German  biologist,  born  at  Cassel, 
September  3,  1829.  He  graduated  in  1852  as  M.D.  at 
Zurich,  where  he  was  professor  of  physiology  from  1856 
to  1868,  and  afterwards  held  a  professorship  at  Wurz¬ 
burg.  His  writings  relate  chiefly  to  anatomical  and 
physiological  subjects. 

Fick,  (August,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at  Peters- 
hagen,  May  5,  1833.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  comparative  philology  at  Gottingen,  and 
at  Breslau  in  1887.  Retired  in  1891.  He  published 
a  valuable  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  and  other  important  works. 

Ficoroni,  fe-ko-ro'nee,  (  Francesco,  )  an  Italian 
scholar  and  antiquary,  born  near  Rome  in  1664.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  Roman 
antiquities.  Died  in  1747. 

Ficquelmont,  fe'k&l'miN',  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  general  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Lorraine  in 
1777.  He  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  principal 
campaigns  against  the  French,  and  became  lieutenant- 
field-marshal  in  1830.  Died  in  1859. 

Ficquet,  fe'ki',  (Etienne,)  a  distinguished  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1731  ;  died  in  1794. 

Fidani,  fe-di'nee,  (Orazio,)  a  Florentine  painter, 
born  about  1610;  died  after  1642. 

Fidanza,  fe-din'zli,  (Francesco,)  a  skilful  painter  of 
landscapes  and  marine  views,  born  in  1747,  belonged  tc 
the  Roman  school.  Died  in  Milan  in  1819. 

His  brother  Gregorio  was  also  a  landscape-painter. 
Died  about  1821. 

Fiddes,  fidz  or  fid'des,  (Richard,)  an  English  writer, 
and  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church,  born  near  Scar¬ 
borough  in  1671.  He  became  rector  of  Halsham  about 
1694.  He  published  a  “System  of  Divinity,”  (2  vols., 
1718-20,)  and  a  “Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  (1724,)  in 
which  he  showed  himself  so  unjust  to  the  Reformers 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Died 
in  1725. 

Fidelis,  fe-da'Rss,  (Fortunio,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  in  Sicily  about  1550,  wrote  a  work  on  legal  medi¬ 
cine,  (1602.)  Died  in  1630. 

Fide'lis  of  Sigmaringen,  Saint,  a  German  monk, 
originally  named  Marcus  Roy.  He  was  born  at  Sig¬ 
maringen  in  1577,  became  a  lawyer  at  Ensisheim  in  1611, 
and  in  the  same  year  took  the  vows  of  a  Capuchin.  He 
preached  with  zeal  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Pie 
w'as  murdered  by  peasant  insurgents,  April  22,  1622. 

Fidenza  or  Fidanza,  (John.)  See  Bonaventura 
Saint. 

Field,  (Barron,)  an  English  lawyer  and  botanist, 
born  probably  in  London  about  1786.  He  published 
“An  Analysis  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,”  (1811,) 
and  “Memoirs  of  New  South  Wales,”  (1826.)  Died 
in  1846. 

Field,  (Cyrus  W.,)  an  American  merchant,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  successful  efforts  to  open  telegraphic 
communication  between  Europe  and  America,  was  born 
at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1819.  He  acquired  a 
fortune  by  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whither  he  had 
removed  before  he  was  of  age.  About  1854  he  procured 
a  charter  for  a  telegraph  from  the  American  continent  to 
Newfoundland,  designing  to  connect  it  with  a  submarine 
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Atlantic  cable.  To  this  arduous  enterprise  he  devoted 
his  time  and  fortune  during  many  years.  He  organized 
the  “Atlantic  Telegraph  Company”  in  1856,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  expeditions  sent  out  from  England  to  lay  the 
cable  in  1857  and  1858.  After  two  failures,  Mr.  Field 
and  his  coadjutors  succeeded,  and  began  to  operate  with 
the  Atlantic  telegraph,  in  1866.  Died  July  12,  1892. 

Field,  (David  Dudley,)  an  American  jurist,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  1805, 
was  educated  at  Williams  College.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1828,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  City.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  writings 
on  law  reform,  was  chosen  a  commissioner  on  practice 
and  pleadings  by  the  legislature  in  1847,  and  in  1857  was 
appointed  president  of  a  commission  to  digest  political, 
penal,  and  civil  codes.  Died  April  13,  1894. 

Field,  (Eugene,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September  2,  1850. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Chicago  “  Daily 
News,”  and  published  “A  Little  Book  of  Western 
Verse,”  “A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales,” 
“With  Trumpet  and  Drum,”  etc.  His  poems  of 
child  life  became  widely  popular.  Died  November 
4,  1895. 

Field,  (George,)  an  English  chemist  and  writer  on 
various  subjects,  born  about  1777.  He  published  “Chro¬ 
matics,  or  Harmony  of  Colours,”  (new  edition,  1845,) 
“Outlines  of  Analytical  Philosophy,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1854. 

Field,  (Henry  MartynJ  D.D.,  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  a  brother  of  Cyrus  West  Field,  was  born  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  April  3,  1822.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1838,  held  Presbyterian  and  Con¬ 
gregational  pastorates,  and  in  1854  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “New  York  Evangelist.”  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Irish  Confederates,”  (1851,)  “History 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,”  (1866,)  “  From  Copenhagen 
to  Venice,”  (1859,)  “From  Egypt  to  Japan,”  “Among 
the  Holy  Hills,”  etc.,  most  of  his  books  being  sketches 
of  travel.  Died  January  26,  1907. 

Field,  (John,)  an  English  astronomer,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  England  that  adopted  the  Copernican 
system.  Died  about  1587- 

Field,  (John,)  a  skilful  musician  and  composer  for  the 
piano,  born  at  Dublin  in  1782.  He  visited  successively 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  where  his  performances 
wer§  greatly  admired.  Died  at  Moscow  in  1837. 

Field,  (Kate,)  an  American  author  and  journalist, 
was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  about  1840.  She 
was  a  correspondent  of  several  journals,  and  published 
“  Kate  Field’s  Washington,”  (1889-95.)  She  wrote 
a  number  of  works.  Died  May  19,  1896. 

Field,  (Marshall,)  merchant,  was  born  at  Con¬ 
way,  Massachusetts,  in  1835.  He  established  a  large 
business  in  Chicago,  and  after  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1893  founded,  with  a  gift  of  one  million  dol¬ 
lars,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  D.  Jan.  16,  1906. 

Field,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  actor,  born  about 
1570.  While  still  very  young,  he  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  at  length  became  a  member  of  Shakspeare’s  company 
of  players.  He  was  the  author  of  two  spirited  comedies, 
entitled  “  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,”  and  “Amends 
for  the  Ladies.” 

Field,  (Stephen  J.,)  an  American  jurist,  a  brother 
of  David  Dudley,  born  in  1816,  was  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  California  from  1859  to  1863.  He 
was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the^supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  1863.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him  in  California  in  1889  by  Judge  Terry, 
a  disappointed  litigant.  He  died  April  9,  1899. 

Field'ing,  (Copley  Vandyke,)  a  celebrated  English 
landscape-painter,  born  about  1787.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  distinguish  himself  in  water-colour  paintings,  of 
which  he  produced  a  great  number.  He  held  for  a  long 
time  the  office  of  president  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  He  represented  British  mountain- and 
lake -scenery  and  the  downs  of  Southern  England  with  a 
success  which  has  perhaps  not  been  equalled  by  any 
other  artist.  Died  in  1855. 


Fielding,  (Henry,)  a  celebrated  English  novelist, 
born  at  Sharpham  Park,  Somersetshire,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1707.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Fielding,  who 
served  as  lieutenant-general  under  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  great-grandson  of  William,  third  Earl  of 
Denbigh.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  Leyden ;  but,  owing  to  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  he  returned  to  London  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  wildest  dissi¬ 
pation.  At  this  period  he  published  the  comedy  entitled 
“  Love  in  Several  Masques,”  which  met  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  and  was  followed  by  numerous  other  plays.  In 
1 734  he  married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  by  whom  he  obtained  /1500.  Continuing  his 
excesses,  in  a  short  time  he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  He 
now  recommenced  the  study  of  law  with  great  assiduity, 
and  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  well  in  that  profes¬ 
sion  had  not  violent  attacks  of  the  gout  prevented  him 
from  attending  the  circuits.  He  therefore  applied  him¬ 
self  to  literature  as  a  means  of  support,  and  soon  after 
became  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  «  The  Champion.” 
In  1742  he  published  the  novel  “Joseph  Andrews,” 
which  was  intended  as  a  satire  on  Richardson’s  “  Pamela.” 
In  1749  appeared  “Tom  Jones,”  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  in  1751  “Amelia”  was  issued,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  it  “was  perhaps  the  only 
book  of  which,  being  printed  off  betimes  one  morning,  a 
new  edition  was  called  for  before  night.”  In  1750  he 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  which  position  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability  and  activity.  He  was  successful  in  extir¬ 
pating  numerous  gangs  of  robbers  which  had  previously 
been  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The 
best-known  of  his  works  are  “Joseph  Andrews,”  “Tom 
Jones,”  and  “Amelia,”  which  have  justly  placed  him 
in  the  highest  rank  of  British  novelists.  His  greatest 
strength  appears  to  have  been  in  portraying  characters 
of  those  in  the.  lower  orders  of  society.  His  works 
display  much  wit  and  vigour,  and  his  delineations  are 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  nature.  Though  it  is 
claimed  that  his  writings  have  a  moral  tendency,  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  many  of  his  characters  render 
their  utility  extremely  problematical.  Fielding  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above.  Among  these  were  a  “  History  of  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great,”  “The  Journey  from  this  World  t«  the 
Next,”  and  some  important  legal  treatises.  Died  in 
1754- 

See  Murphy,  “Life  and  Genius  of  Fielding;’’  Lawrence,  “Life 
of  Fielding,”  1855;  Sir  W.  Scott,  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works; 
Disraeli,  “Quarrels  of  Authors;”  William  Watson,  “  Life  of  H. 
Fielding,”  London,  1808;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1856; 
E.  P.  Whipple,  critique  in  the  “  North  American  Review”  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1849  ;  “  North  British  Review”  for  November,  1855. 

Fielding,  (Sir  John,)  a  half-brother  of  the  great  novel¬ 
ist,  whom  he  succeeded  as  justice  of  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex.  Although  blind  for  many  years,  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  much  ability;  and  he  received 
the  order  of  knighthood  in  1761.  He  was  the  author 
of  three  works,  viz.,  “  Extracts  from  the  Penal  Laws,” 
(1761,)  “Universal  Mentor,”  (1762,)  and  “Description 
of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,”  (1 777.) 
Died  in  1780. 

Fielding,  (Sarah,)  an  English  authoress  of  great 
learning,  sister  of  the  novelist,  was  born  in  1714.  Her 
principal  works  were  a  novel,  entitled  “The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  David  Simple,”  and  an  excellent  translation  of 
Xenophon’s  “Memoirs  of  Socrates,  with  the  Defence 
of  Socrates  before  his  Judges.”  Died  at  Bath  in  1768. 

Fields,  (James  T.,)  an  American  littirateur,  born  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  December  31,  1817.  He 
became  a  partner  successively  in  several  Boston  book- 
firms,  retiring  finally  from  business  in  1870.  He  was  for 
several  years  editor  of  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly,”  and,  be¬ 
sides  numerous  poems,  he  published  “Yesterdays  with 
Authors,”  (1873,)  and,  in  conjunction  with  E.  P.  Whipple, 
edited  “A  Family  Library  of  English  Poetry,”  (1877.) 
He  died  at  Boston,  April  24,  1881. 

Fiennes,  fenz,  ?  (Nathaniel,)  a  son  of  William,  Lord 
Saye,  born  at  Broughton,  Oxfordshire,  in  1608.  Having 
joined  the  army  of  Parliament  in  the  civil  war,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Bristol,  which  he  surrendered  to 
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Prince  Rupert  in  1643.  For  this  act  he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  was  pardoned.  He  afterwards  became  a 
prominent  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  partisan  of 
Cromwell,  who  in  1654  or  1655  appointed  him  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal.  He  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Upper 
House  convened  in  1658.  Died  in  1669. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Noble,  “Memoirs  of  Cromwell.” 

Fiennes,  (William,)  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  Oxfordshire  m  1582,  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1624.  He  co-operated  with  Hampden  and 
Pym  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  government  of  Charles 
I.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  (1642)  he  took 
sides  with  the  Parliament.  About  1650  he  left  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  joined  the  Independents.  Lord  Saye  exerted 
a  great  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
lord  privy  seal  and  chamberlain  of  the  royal  household 
by  Charles  II.  Died  in  1662.  “  He  was,”  says  White- 

locke,  “a  person  of  great  parts,  wisdom,  and  integrity.” 

See  Lloyd.  “State  Worthies;”  Wood,  “Athenas  Oxonienses.” 

Fiennes,  de,  deh  fe'Sn',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  Orien¬ 
tal  scholar,  born  at  Saint-Germain,  near  Paris,  in  1669, 
became  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  France  in 
1714.  He  was  also  interpreter  to  the  king.  Died  in  1744. 

Fiennes,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  H£lin,)  an  Orientalist 
and  diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Saint* 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1710.  He  became  interpreter  to 
the  king  for  Oriental  languages  in  1746,  and  professor  of 
Arabic  at  the  College  of  France  in  1748.  Died  in  1767. 

Fiennes,  de,  (Maximilien  Francois,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1669,  took  part  in  many  battles  in  Flanders,, 
and  commanded  an  army  about  1712-14.  Died  in  1716. 

Fiennes,  de,  (Robert,)  a  French  commander,  ren¬ 
dered  important  services  to  King  John  and  Charles  V., 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Constable  of  France 
in  1356.  Died  about  1382. 

Fieschi.  See  Innocent  IV. 

Fieschi,  fe-Ss'kee,  singular  Fiesco,  fe-Ss'ko,  [Fr. 
Fiesque,  fe'Ssk',]  Counts  of  Lavagna,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  four  principal  families  of  Genoa  or  Liguria.  The 
Fieschi  in  the  twelfth  century  aspired  to  supreme  power, 
and  resisted  the  republic  of  Genoa  without  success. 
Among  the  eminent  members  of  this  family  were  Popes 
Innocent  IV.  and  Adrian  V.  The  Fieschi  were  attached 
to  the  Guelph  party. 

Fieschi,  (Joseph  Marco,)  born  in  Corsica  in  1790, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  infernal  machine,  and 
the  principal  agent  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  Philippe.  His  machine,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  musket-barrels,  was  discharged  in  July, 
1835,  while  the  king,  at  the  head  of  a  military  procession, 
was  going  to  a  review.  Louis  Philippe  was  very  slightly 
injured  ;  but  ten  others,  including  Marshal  Mortier,  were 
instantly  killed.  Fieschi,  with  his  accomplices,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  February,  1836. 

See  Louis  Blanc,  “Histoire  de  dix  Ans.” 

Fiesco,  fe-£s'ko,  (Giovanni  Luigi,)  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Fieschi,  Count  of  Lavagna,  born  in  1525.  He  was 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Genoa, 
and  aspired  to  supreme  power.  In  this  he  was  prevented 
by  the  more  influential  house  of  Doria,  against  which  he 
formed  a  powerful  conspiracy.  He  received  assistance 
in  this  enterprise  from  Pope  Paul  III.,  the  court  of 
France,  and  Pietro  Luigi  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  Fieschi  endeavoured  to  procure  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  chief  of  that  family,  and  his 
nephew  Giovannino,  while  they  were  at  a  banquet.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Having  resolved  on 
another  attempt,  the  arrangements  were  made  with  so 
great  caution  that  no  suspicions  were  aroused  against 
the  conspirators.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  January, 
1547,  after  the  city  had  become  quiet,  Fieschi  sent 
part  of  his  followers  to  seize  the  palace  of  the  Doria. 
He  proceeded  to  the  harbour  to  capture  his  enemy’s 
galleys.  As  he  was  passing  from  one  ship  to  another, 
the  plank  broke  under  him,  and,  encumbered  by  his 
armour,  he  was  unable  to  save  himself.  His  companions 
did  not  perceive  the  accident  until  too  late  to  rescue  him. 
In  the  attack  on  the  palace,  Giovannino  Doria  was  killed, 
but  his  uncle  escaped.  As  a  consequence  of  this  con¬ 


spiracy,  most  of  the  family  of  Fieschi  were  put  to  death. 
Schiller  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco. 

See  E.  Vinckns,  “Histoire  de  la  R^publique  de  G&nes;”  Sis- 
mondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes;”  A.  Mascardl, 
“Congiun.  del  Conte  G.  L.  de  Fieschi,”  1627,  (translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Hugh  Hare,  1693.) 

Fiesole,  da,  di  fe-a'£o-li  or  fe-$s'o-li,  (Fra  Gio¬ 
vanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  whose  original  name  was  Santi 
Tosini,  or,  according  to  Vasari,  Giovanni  Guido,  was 
born  at  Mugello,  in  Tuscany,  in  1387.  He  was  surnamed 
Fra  Angelico  or  Beato  Angelico,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  restorers  of  painting  in  Italy. 
He  is  highly  praised  by  Ruskin,  who  says,  “  In  Angelico 
you  have  the  entirely  spiritual  mind,  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  any  wickedness  or  vileness  whatever.”  (“  Modern 
Painters,”  vol.  v.  p.  300.)  He  was  employed  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  to  paint  his  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican, 
and  the  chapel  of  Saint  Lorenzo.  His  easel-picture 
representing  the  “  Coronation  of  Mary,”  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  master-piece,  now  adorns  the  entrance-hall  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  sacred  subjects ;  and  the  purity  and  deep  religious 
feeling  which  characterize  all  his  works  are  a  faithful 
reflection  of  his  own  life  and  character.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  an  “Annunciation,”  and  the  “  Last  Judgment” 
Died  about  1455. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy  ;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters 
Ticozzi,  “Dizionano.” 

Fiev^e,  fe'i'vi',  (Joseph,)  a  French  litterateur  and 
politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1767.  He  wrote  for  the 
“Journal  des  Debats”  and  other  journals,  published 
several  successful  novels  and  political  treatises,  and 
was  appointed  censor  in  1805.  About  1808  he  became 
master  of  requests.  Died  in  Paris  in  1839. 

See  Sainte-Bbuvk,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  v. 

Figino,  fe-jee'no,  or  Figine,  fe-jee'ni,  (Ambrogio,) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Milan  about  1550,  excelled  in 
portraits.  Died  after  1595. 

Figliucci,  ftl-yoot'chee,  (Felice,)  an  Italian  philo¬ 
sopher  and  voluminous  writer,  born  at  Sienna,  made 
translations  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  wrote  several 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  the  latter.  Died  about  1590. 

Figrelius,  fe-gRa'le-ds,  called  also  Griepenhielm  or 
Greifenhelm,  (  Edmund,  )  a  Swedish  antiquary,  and 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Upsal.  He  was 
preceptor  of  Charles  XI.,  by  whom  he  was  created  baron, 
senator,  and  chancellor  of  the  court.  Died  in  1676. 

Figueiras.  See  Figuieira. 

Figueras  y  Moracas,  fe-ga'ris  e  mo-ri'kis,  (Es- 
tanislao,)  a  Spanish  liberal  statesman,  born  in  Bar¬ 
celona,  November  13,  1819.  He  was  a  liberal  journalist, 
entered  the  Cortes  in  1851,  and  under  the  republic  (1873) 
was  minister  of  the  interior,  and  for  a  brief  time  acted 
as  President  of  the  republic.  Under  Alfonso  XII.  he 
retired  from  active  political  life.  Died  at  Madrid,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1882. 

Figueiredo,  de,  (Antonio  Pereira.)  See  Pereira. 

Figueiredo,  de,  di  fe-gi-e-ra'do,  (Manoel,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  savant  and  scientific  writer,  born  near  Lisbon  in 
1568;  died  about  1630. 

Figueroa,  de,  di  fe-gi-ro'l,  (Bartolom£  Cayrasco,) 
a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Logrono  about  1540.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Spanish  poetry  the  measure 
termed  esdruxolos,  or  the  sdrucctoli  of  the  Italians. 

Figueroa,  de,  (Cristoval  Suarez,)  a  distinguished 
Spanish  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Valladolid 
about  1586.  He  translated'  into  Spanish  the  “Pastor 
Fido”  of  Guarini,  and  was  the  author  of  a  pastoral  en 
titled  “La  constante  Amarilis.”  Died  in  1650. 

Figueroa,  de,  (Francisco,)  a  celebrated  Spanish 
poet,  surnamed  the  Divine,  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares 
about  1540-  He  entered  the  army  young,  and  served  in 
Italy  and  Flanders.  He  wrote  pastorals  in  imitation  of 
the  Italians.  He  caused  most  of  his  poems  to  be  burnt 
a  short  time  before  his  death ;  but  the  few  that  remain 
attest  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  genius.  Died  about 
1620. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow. 

“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.  ” 

Figueroa,  de,  (Garcias  y  Silva,  gaR-//5ee'is  e  sfel'vi,) 
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a  Spanish  diplomatist,  born  at  Badajos  in  1574.  In  1618 
he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas,  in  Persia. 
On  his  return  he  published  an  interesting  account  of  his 
travels  in  India  and  Persia.  Died  about  1625. 

3ee  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Figueroa,  de,  (Don  Lopez,)  a  Spanish  officer  under 
Philip  II.,  born  at  Valladolid  about  1520.  He  was  con- 
»picuous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  Moors, 
and  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  he  served 
under  Don  John  of  Austria.  Died  in  1595. 

Figuieira,  fe-ge-a'ri,  or  Figueiras,  fe-ga'r&s,  (Guil, 
LEM,)  a  celebrated  Proven9al  troubadour,  was  born  at 
Toulouse  about  1190. 

Figuier,  fe'ge-4',  (Louis  Guillaume,)  a  French 
chemist,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1819.  He  became 
professor  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris  in  1853. 
Among  his  numerous  and  valuable  works  may  be  named 
his  “Exposition  and  History  of  the  Principal  Modern 
Scientific  Discoveries,”  (3  vols.,)  “Vies  des  Savants 
illustres,”  and  “The  Insect  World.”  Died  in  1894. 

Fig'u-lus,  (P.  Nigid'ius,)  a  Roman  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  born  about  100  b.c.,  was  celebrated  for  his 
learning.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  one  of 
the  senators  appointed  in  63  to  receive  testimony  in  the 
case  of  Catiline.  He  became  praetor  in  59  b.c.,  and  was 
a  partisan  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  44  B.c. 

Filamondo,  fe-H-mon'do,  (Rafael  Maria,)  Bishop 
of  Suessa,  born  at  Naples  about  1650;  died  in  1716. 

Filangieri,  fe-l&n-je-a'ree,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  gen¬ 
eral,  son  of  Gaetano,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Naples 
in  1785*  He  commanded  the  army  which  took  Messina 
in  1848  and  Palermo  in  1849,  after  which  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Sicily.  Died  at  Portici,  October  14,  1867. 

Filangieri,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  writer  on  political 
economy,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  publicists  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1752.  In  1771  he  com¬ 
menced  two  works,  one  upon  private  and  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  other  entitled  “  Morality  for  Princes,” 
neither  of  which  was  finished.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  humanity  and  legislative  reform  by  his  great 
work  entitled  “  Scienza  della  Legislazione,”  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1780  and  gave  him  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  throughout  Europe.  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  by  Ferdinand  IV.  a  member  of  the  board  of 
finance.  He  died  in  1788.  His  “Science  of  Legisla¬ 
tion,”  which  was  not  quite  finished  at  his  death,  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  English,  and  Spanish.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  the  author  sent  a  number  of  copies  to 
America. 

See  Salfi,  ‘‘Life  of  Filangieri,”  in  a  French  translation  of  his 
works  published  in  Paris  in  1822  ;  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Itaiiani 
illustri;”  ‘“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;”  Donato  Tommasi, 
“Elogio  storico  del  Cavaliere  G.  Filangieri,”  1788;  Carnevali, 
“Vita  del  Cavaliere  G.  Filangieri;”  G.  Bianchettj,  “Elogio  di  G. 
Filangieri,”  1819. 

Filarete,  fe-li-ra'ti,  (Antonio,)  a  Florentine  architect 
and  sculptor,  flourished  about  1450.  Among  his  works 
was  the  grand  hospital  of  Milan,  built  in  1456. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Filastre  or  Fillastre.fe'ltstR', (Guillaume,)  a  French 
prelate  and  Greek  scholar,  born  in  Maine  about  1347. 
He  translated  some  works  of  Plato,  and  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  Ptolemy.  Died  at  Rome  in  1428. 

Fil'des,  (Luke,)  an  English  artist,  born  at  Liverpool, 
October  14, 1844.  In  1869  he  illustrated  “  Edwin  Drood” 
for  Mr.  Dickens.  His  “Fair,  Quiet,  and  Sweet 
Rest”  (1872)  and  “The  Casual  Ward”  (1874)  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  His  wife  is  also  a  painter  of 
distinction. 

Filelfo,  fe-lel'fo,  [Lat.  Philel'phus  ;  Fr.  Philelphe, 
fe'lSlF,]  (Francesco,)  a  celebrated  Italian  philologist  and 
poet,  born  at  Tolentino  in  1398.  He  became  an  eminent 
Greek  scholar,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  belles-lettres 
at  Florence  in  1429.  Having  written  satires  against 
the  Medici  and  made  many  enemies  among  the  literati, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  Florence  in  1434.  He  became 
professor  at  Milan  in  1440.  About  1466  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  taught  philosophy.  His  habits  are  said 
to  have  been  very  licentious.  He  wrote  a  poem,  “  La 
Sforziade  ;”  “Epistles,”  ( “ Epistolarum  Libri  XVI.,” 


1485;)  Latin  Odes,  (1497,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Florence  in  1481. 

See  C.  Rosmini,  “Vita  di  Filelfo,”  3  vols.,  1808;  Meucci,  “  Phi- 
lelphi  Vita,”  1741 ;  Lancelot,  “Vie  de  Philelphe;”  Paolo  Giovio. 
“Elogia;”  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Filesac,  fel'sjtk',  (Jean,)  a  learned  French  theologian, 
born  in  Paris  about  1550.  He  was  chosen  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  in  1586.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Authority  of  Bishops,”  (1606.)  Died  in  1638. 

Filhol,  fel'yol',  (Michel  Antoine,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  1759,  published  “Complete  Gallery  of 
the  Napoleon  Museum,”  (“Galerie  complete  du  Musee 
Napoleon,”  10  vols.,  1804-14.)  Died  in  1812. 

Filiassi,  fe-le-ls'see,  (Giacomo,)  Count,  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Venice  in  1750,  published  a  “Treatise 
upon  the  Prevailing  Winds  in  the  Venetian  Marshes,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1829. 

Filicaia  or  Filicaja,  da,  d£  fe-le-ki'yJ,  (Vincenzo  or 
V iNCENZio,)  a  celebrated  Italian  lyric  poet,  and  senator 
of  Florence,  was  born  in*that  city  in  1642.  He  published 
numerous  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  spirit  and  elegance.  His  “Ode  on 
the  Victory  over  the  Turks”  gained  for  him  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Italian  poet  of  his  time.  He  married 
Anna  Capponi  in  1673,  and  was  patronized  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  Among  his  most  admirable  com¬ 
positions  are  sonnets  entitled  “La  Providenza”  and 
“  L’ltalia,”  which  are  sublime  in  thought,  imagery,  and 
style.  His  moral  character  is  represented  as  excellent, 
lie  died  at  Florence  in  September,  1707.  “At  Paris,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  Addison  eagerly  sought  an  introduction 
to  Boileau ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware 
that  at  Florence  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with 
whom  Boileau  could  not  sustain  a  comparison, — of  the 
greatest  lyric  poet  of  modern  times,  of  Vincenzio  Filicaja. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Filicaja  was  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  all-accomplished  Somers,  under 
whose  protection  Addison  travelled.”  (“  Review  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,”  in  Macaulay’s  “  Essays.”) 

See  Negri,  “Istoriadei  Fiorentini  Scrittori;”  Fabroni,  “Vitae 
Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  ;”  Tiraboschi,  “  Storia  della  Lettera- 
tura  Italiana ;”  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  “  Live* 
of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831 ; 
“  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  x.,  1824. 

Filipowski,  ftl-e-pov'ske,  (Herschel,)  a  Jewish 
mathematician,  born  in  Poland  in  1817.  In  1840  he  be¬ 
came  an  instructor  in  the  Jews’  College,  London,  and 
afterwards  was  an  actuary  in  Edinburgh.  He  published 
a  work  on  “  Anti-Logarithms,”  (1849,)  and  a  “Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Lexicon,”  (1854,)  based  upon  that  of  Men- 
ahem  ben  Saruk,  besides  various  perpetual  almanacs 
and  works  on  assurances  and  annuities.  He  also  advo¬ 
cated  the  idea  of  a  universal  language.  His  linguistic 
attainments  were  very  great.  Died  July  12,  1872. 

Filippi,  fe-l&p'pee,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ferrara  about  1510;  died  in  1574. 

Filippi,  de,  di  fe-l£p'pee,  (Filippo,)  a  naturalist,  son 
of  Giuseppe,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1814. 
He  published  “  The  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,”  (“  I  tre 
Regni  della  Natura,”  1852,)  etc.  Died  February  9,  1867. 

Filippi,  de,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  medical  writer, 
born  in  Piedmont  in  1781.  He  was  chief  physician  of 
the  Italian  army  in  1814.  Died  in  1856. 

Filippini,  fe-l&p-pee'nee,  (Antonio  Pietro,)  an  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  born  in  the  island  of  Corsica  in  1529,  wrote  a 
“  History  of  Corsica.” 

Fil'lans,  (James,)  a  Scottish  sculptor,  born  in  Lanark¬ 
shire  in  1808,  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a  stone-mason.  About  1836  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  sculptor.  Among  his  best  works  are  a  bust  of  John 
Wilson,  “The  Blind  Teaching  the  Blind,”  and  a  “Boy 
and  Fawn.”  Died  in  Glasgow  in  1852. 

See  Paterson,  “  Life  of  James  Fillans,”  1854. 

Filleau,  fe'yb',  (Jean,)  a  French  lawyer,  noted  as  an 
adversary  of  the  Jansenists,  was  born  at  Poitiers  in  1600. 
He  wrote  an  “  Account  of  the  Proceedings  and  Doctrines 
of  the  Jansenists.”  Died  in  1682. 

Filleul,  fe'yul',  or  Filleuil,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Rouen  about  1 530. 

FilPmore,  (Mil'lard,)  the  thirteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1800.  He  was  not  liberally 
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educated;  but,  after  learning  the  trade  of  a  fuller,  he 
studied  law,  and  supported  himself  for  several  years  by 
teaching  school.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Erie  county, 
New  York,  where  he  practised  law  with  success.  He 
married  Abigail  Powers  in  1826,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1832  by  the  Anti-Jackson  party.  He  was 
re-elected  as  a  Whig  in  1836,  1838,  and  1840,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  talents  for  business  and  dili¬ 
gent  attention  to  it.  In  the  session  of  1841-42  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  was 
*he  chief  author  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  York  in  1844, 
but  was  not  elected.  In  1847  he  was  elected  comptroller 
of  that  State.  Having  been  nominated  as  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  he  was  elected  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1848,  when  General  Taylor  was  chosen  President. 
He  was  raised  to  the  office  of  President  by  the  death  of 
President  Taylor  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850.  He  appointed 
Daniel  Webster  secretary  of  state,  and  approved  Mr. 
Clay’s  Compromise  Bill  of  1850.  Many  of  the  Northern 
Whigs  were  offended  by  his  signature  of  the  act  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  During  his  administration 
his  opponents  had  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
ress.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  March,  1853, 
e  returned  to  Buffalo,  his  former  residence.  He  was 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
American  party  in  1856,  but  received  no  electoral  votes 
except  those  of  Maryland.  Died  March  8,  1874. 

Fil'm^r,  ( Sir  Robert,  )  an  English  political  writer, 
born  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate 
of  absolute  monarchy,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
was  the  true  and  natural  form  of  government.  Locke 
wrote  two  treatises  to  refute  this  theory.  Filmer  wrote, 
among  other  works,  “  The  Anarchy  of  a  Limited  and 
Mixed  Monarchy,”  and  “  Patriarcha.”  Died  in  1688. 

Filon,  fe'ldN',  (Charles  Auguste  D£sir£,)  a  French 
historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,”  (1838,)  a  “History  of  the  Roman  Senate,” 
(1850,)  and  “  The  English  Alliance  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  (i860.)  Died  in  1875. 

Fim'bri-a,  (Caius  Flavius,)  a  Roman  general,  who 
was  a  violent  partisan  of  Marius.  Having  been  chosen 
lieutenant  (legatus)  to  the  consul  Valerius  Fla  ecus,  who 
was  sent  to  Asia  to  replace  Sulla,  Fimbria  corrupted  the 
soldiers,  caused  the  consul  to  be  assassinated,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  in  which  he  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Roman  senate.  After  committing  great  outrages, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  army  of  Sulla.  Fimbria,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist,  as  his  soldiers 
were  deserting  him,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  85  B.C. 

Finaeus.  See  Fink 

Finch,  (Anne,)  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  an  English 
poetess,  born  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  her  poems 
we  may  cite  “The  Spleen”  and  the  tragedy’ of  “Aristo- 
menes.”  Died  in  1720. 

Finch,  (Daniel,)  second  Earl  of  Nottingham,  bom 
in  1647,  was  a  son  of  Heneage  Finch.  He  was  one  of 
the  privy  councillors  who  upon  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
proclaimed  the  Duke  of  York  king.  Upon  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  (1689)  he  refused  the  office  of  lord 
high  chancellor,  but  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
He  rendered  so  much  service  to  William  that  James  II., 
in  making  a  declaration  in  regard  to  his  intended  inva¬ 
sion,  excluded  Finch  from  the  general  pardon.  He  re¬ 
signed  office  in  1694,  and  again  became  secretary  in  1702. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Trinity,  (1721,)  for  which  he  was 
thanked  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Died  in  1730. 

See  Walpole,  “Royal  and  Noble  Authors;”  Macaulay,  “His¬ 
tory  of  England.” 

Finch,  (Francis  Miles,)  an  American  poet  and  law¬ 
yer,  born  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  June  9,  1827,  graduated 
m  1849  at  Yale  College,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  his 
native  town.  He  wrote  a  remarkably  fine  poem  on  Na¬ 
than  Hale,  the  patriotic  spy,  and  many  lyrics,  including 
“The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  etc. 

Finch,  (Heneage.)  See  Nottingham. 

Finch,  (Henry,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in  Kent  about 
1550  ;  died  in  1625. 

Finch,  (Robert,)  a  distinguished  English  antiquary 
*nd  traveller,  born  in  London  in  1 783.  He  died  at  Rome 


in  1830,  leaving  his  valuable  library  and  collection  of 
antiquities  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford. 

Finch,  (William,)  an  English  traveller,  who  lived 
about  1610,  visited  India  and  Africa,  where  he  obtained 
much  valuable  geographical  information,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  return. 

Finck,  (Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  German  song-com¬ 
poser,  who  lived  (1492-1506)  in  the  Polish  court  at 
Warsaw,  and  died  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  a  Saxon. 

Finck,  (Hermann,)  a  German  song-composer,  born 
at  Pirna,  in  Saxony.  In  1506  he  became  chapel-master  at 
Warsaw,  and  after  1553  lived  at  Wittenberg.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Wedding  Songs,”  (1555,)  and  a  celebrated  and 
valuable  work  called  “  Practica  Musica,”  (1557.)  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Heinrich  Finck,  with  whom  he  is  often 
confounded.  * 

Finck,  (Thomas,)  a  Danish  mathematician,  physician, 
and  first  professor  of  rhetoric  and  medicine  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  born  in  South  Jutland  in  1561.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  scientific  and  medical  works.  Died  in  1656. 

Fin'd^n,  (William,)  a  skilful  English  line-engraver, 
born  in  1787.  He  engraved  illustrations  for  numerous 
books,  among  which  is  “  Don  Quixote.”  He  also  published 
many  illustrated  works,  entitled  “  The  Byron  Gallery,”' 
“The  Gallery  of  the  Graces,”  “The  Gallery  of  British 
Art,”  etc.  Died  in  1852. 

FindTay,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  in  1721, 
published  a  “Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books  and  of 
Josephus  against  Voltaire,”  (1770,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1814. 

Fine,  fen,  sometimes  written  Fin6,  (Oronce,  o'riNss',) 
[Lat.  Oron'tius  Fin^e'us,]  a  celebrated  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Brian^n  in  1494.  In  1530  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College. 
Among  his  mechanical  inventions  was  a  clock  of  peculiar 
construction.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1555* 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Dblambre,  “  Histoire  de  1’ Astro¬ 
nomic  au  Moyen-Age.” 

Finelli,  fe-nel'lee,  (Carlo,)  an  able  Italian  statuary, 
born  at  Carrara  in  1780,  was  a  pupil  of  Canova.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  statues  of  Raphael  and  of  the 
archangel  Michael.  Died  in  1854. 

Finelli,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  architect, 
born  at  Carrara  in  1602 ;  died  about  1658. 

Finet,  fe-net'  or  fe'ni',  (Sir  John,)  an  English  author 
and  wit,  born  near  Dover  in  1571.  Plis  principal  work 
was  “  Fineti  Philoxenus,”  which  treated  of  the  etiquette 
of  the  English  court.  Died  in  1641. 

Fingal,  fing'gal  or  fing'gaul,  King  of  Morven,  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  ancient  Caledonia,  and  father  of  the  poet  Gssian, 
by  whom  he  was  celebrated  for  his  heroic  exploits,  was 
born  in  282.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  wars  against  the  Romans,  who  then  held  sway  ove* 
a  large  portion  of  Britain. 

Finger,  (Gottfried,)  a  German  musical  composer, 
born  at  Olmutz,  Moravia.  He  went  to  England  about 
1685,  and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  James  II.,  but 
returned  to  Germany  in  1702.  He  composed  operas, 
sonatas,  etc. 

Finiguerra,  fe-ne-gwSR'rH,  (Tommaso  or  Maso,)  an 
Italian  sculptor  and  goldsmith,  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  taking  engravings  from 
metallic  plates  on  paper.  Died  in  1475. 

See  Strutt,  “  Dictionary  of  Engravers ;”  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the 
Painters,”  etc. 

Fink,  fink,  (Gottfried  Wilhelm,)  a  German  writer, 
born  at  Suiza  in  1783,  published  several  works  on  the¬ 
ology  and  music,  and  in  1827  was  editor  of  the  “Uni¬ 
versal  Musical  Gazette.”  Died  in  1846. 

Fink,  von,  fon  fink,  (Friedrich  August,)  a  Prussian 
general,  born  in  Mecklenburg  in  1718.  In  1759  he  was 
sent  by  the  king,  Frederick  II.,  to  oppose  Marshal  Daun, 
by  whose  greatly  superior  force  be  was  defeated  at 
Maxen.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  and  dismissed  from 
the  army.  Died  at  Copenhagen  in  1766. 

Finkenstein,  von,  fon  f  lnk'en-stIn',(C  arl  W  ilhelm 
Finck,)  Count,  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  born  in 
1714.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  many  years 
between  1750  and  his  death.  Died  in  1800. 

Fin'lay,  (fin'le,)  (George,)  a  British  historian,  bor** 
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at  Faversham,  Kent,  December  21,  1799,  resided  many 
years  at  Athens.  Among  his  works  are  “  Greece  under 
the  Romans,”  (1843,)  “  History  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires  from  1057  to  1453.”  (1854,)  and  “Greece 
under  the  Othman  and  Venetian  Dominion  from  1453  to 
1821.”  Died  at  Athens,  January  26,  1875. 

Finlay,  (John,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  prose  writer,  born 
at  Glasgow  in  1782.  Among  his  works  are  “Wallace, 
or  the  Vale  of  Ellerslie,”  (1802,)  a  “Life  of  Cervantes,” 
and  a  “Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads,  Historical  and 
Romantic,”  (1808O  Died  in  1810. 

Fin'lay-spn,  (George,)  a  Scottish  surgeon,  born  at 
Thurso  about  1790,  accompanied  an  embassy  to  Siam 
and  Hue  in  1822.  He  published  “The  Mission  from 
Bengal  to  Siam  and  Hue,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1823. 

Finlayson,  (James,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  about  1750.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  about  1788,  and  after¬ 
wards  became,  as  minister,  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Blair.  He 
had  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Died 
in  1808. 

Findley,  (James  Bradley,)  a  Methodist  minister  and 
author,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1781.  He  became 
chaplain  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  in  1845.  Died  in  1856. 
His  “  Prison  Life,”  “  Autobiography,”  and  several  of 
his  other  works  have  had  an  extensive  circulation. 

Finley,  (John,)  an  American  poet,  born  at  Browns- 
burg,  Virginia,  in  1797.  His  short  poem  “Bachelor’s 
Hall”  has  been  widely  circulated.  Died  in  1866. 

Finley,  (Martha,)  author  under  the  nom-de- 
plume  of  Martha  Farquharson,  was  born  atChillicothe, 
Ohio,  April  26,  1828.  She  wrote  “The  Elsie  Books” 
(23  vols.)  and  other  juveniles,  also  “Wanted,  a 
Pedigree,”  “  Signing  the  Contract,”  etc. 

Finley,  (Robert,)  born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in 
1772,  was  for  many  years  a  tutor  in  Princeton  College. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society.  He  was  pastor  at  Baskingridge,  New 
Jersey,  from  1795  to  1817.  Died  in  1817. 

Finley,  (Samuel,)  a  Presbyterian  minister,  born  in 
Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1715,  came  to  America  in  1734.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1761.  Died  in  1766. 

Finn,  (Henry  J.,)  a  popular  American  comic  actor, 
born  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  about  1784.  He  performed 
in  London  and  New  York,  and  wrote  several  humorous 
works.  He  was  lost  in  the  steamer  Lexington,  which 
was  burned  in  1840. 

Fin'ney,  (Charles  G.,)  an  American  theologian  and 
popular  preacher,  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut, 
m  1792.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Lectures 
on  Revivals,”  (1835;  13th  edition,  1840,)  and  “Lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology,”  (1847.)  From  1852  to  1866  he 
was  president  of  Oberlin  College.  Died  Aug.  16,  1875. 

Pino,  fee'no,  (Alemanio,)  an  Italian  historian  and 
elegant  writer,  born  at  Bergamo.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  History  of  Crema,”  (1566,)  and  “The  War  of 
Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,”  (1569.)  Died  about  1586. 

Pino  Fini,  fee'no  fee'nee,  surnamed  Adriano,  an 
eminent  Italian  scholar  and  Orientalist,  born  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Adria  in  1431 ;  died  in  1517. 

Finoglia,  fe-n6l'yi,  (Paolo  Domenico,)  an  able  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  born  at  Orta,  (Naples;)  died  in  1656. 

Finsch,  ffnsh,  (Otto,)  a  German  zoologist,  born  at 
Warmbrunn,  Silesia,  August  8,  1839.  He  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  published 
“New  Guinea  and  its  Inhabitants,”  (1865,)  “The  Par¬ 
rots,”  (1867-69,)  a  work  on  the  animals  of  Polynesia, 
(1867,)  another  on  the  birds  of  East  Africa,  (1870,) 
“Travels  in  West  Siberia,”  (1879,)  etc. 

Fioravanti,  fe-o-ri-viln'tee,  (Leonardo,)  an  Italian 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  a  native  of  Bologna.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  “The  Mirror  of  Universal 
Science.”  Died  in  1588. 

Fioravanti,  (Valentino,)  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
at  Rome  about  1765,  produced  successful  operas,  among 
which  were  “I  Virtuosi  ambulanti”  and  “II  Furbo  con- 


Fiore,  del,  dSl  fe-o'ri,  (Jacob ello,)  a  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  flourished  from  1400  to  1436.  He  was 
a  son  of  a  painter  named  Francesco  del  Fiore.  The 
beauty  and  grace  of  his  figures  are  praised.  His  master¬ 
piece  is  a  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin.” 

.  See  Vasari, “  Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,“  History  of  Paintinz 
in  Italy.”  * 

Fiore,  del,  (Niccol6  Antonio,)  often  called  Colan- 
tonio  del  Fiore,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  born  at  Naples 
in  I352*  He  painted  in  distemper.  Died  in  1444. 

Fiorelli,  fe-o-rel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  archae¬ 
ologist,  born  in  Naples,  June  8,  1823.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  zeal  and  activity  as  superintendent  of  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii.  His  published  writings  relate 
to  those  discoveries.  Died  January  29,  1896. 

Fiorentini,  fe-o-rfin-tee'nee,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Lucca  about  1610 ;  died  in  1673. 

Fiorentino,  fe-o-r§n-tee'no,  (Agostino,)  a  Floren¬ 
tine  sculotor,  flourished  from  1442  to  1461. 

FioreAtino,  (Pietro  Angelo,)  an  Italian  litterateur, 
born  in  Naples  in  1810.  He  became  a  resident  of  Paris 
about  1835,  and  contributed  to  the  “  Moniteur”  and  other 
journals.  He  died,  May  31,  1864. 

Fiorentino,  (Stefano,)  called  Stefano  da  Ponte- 
Vecchio,  and,  also,  Lo  Scimmia,  (“The  Ape,”)  a  Flor¬ 
entine  painter,  born  in  1301,  was  a  pupil  of  Giotto.  He 
is  highly  praised  by  Vasari.  Only  one  of  his  works  is 
excant, — a  fresco  of  Christ  at  Florence.  Died  in  1350. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Fiorgyn,  Fiorgvin,  or  Fiorgynn.  See  Hlodyn. 

Fiori,  (Federigo.)  See  Barocci. 

Fiori,  fe-o'ree,  (Giorgio,)  a  noted  Italian  lawyer,  born 
at  Milan  about  1450.  He  wrote  a  history,  in  Latin,  of  the 
Italian  and  German  wars  of  his  time.  Died  about  1512. 

Fiori,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Sicilian  poet.  Died  in  1646. 

Fiori,  de’,  d&  fe-o'ree,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  flower- 
painter,  born  in  1603  ;  died  in  1673. 

Fiorillo,  fe-o-rfel'lo,  (Johann  Dominicus,)  a  German 
artist  and  writer  upon  art,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1748. 
He  produced  several  good  pictures,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  two  excellent  works,  entitled  “  History 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  from  their  Revival  to  the  Most 
Recent  Times,”  (5  vols.,  1798-1808,)  and  “History  of 
the  Arts  of  Design  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,” 
(4  vols.,  1815-20.)  He  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
art  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Died  in  1821. 

Fiorini,  fe-o-ree'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  Bo¬ 
lognese  painter,  flourished  about  1560-90.  He  worked 
in  partnership  with  Cesare  Aretusi,  who  coloured  the 
works  which  were  designed  by  Fiorini. 

His  son  Gabriello  was  a  sculptor. 

Fiorini,  (Pietro,)  an  able  Italian  architect,  a  son  ol 
Gabriello,  began  to  work  in  1581.  He  designed  several 
churches  of  Bologna.  Died  in  1622. 

Firdousee  or  Firdausi,  flr-dow'see  or  fBr-dow'see, 
written  also,  but  less  correctly,  Firdflsi,  Firdousi,  and 
Ferdoucy,  fir-doo'see,  the  surname  by  which  the  greatest 
of  the  Persian  poets,  Abool-Kftsim-Mansoor,  (Abft’l- 
Kflsim-Mansftr,  or  Abou’l-Casim-Mansour,  i'btfol 
ki'sim  mSn-sobR',)  is  generally  known.  He  was  born  at 
or  near  Toos,  (Tfts,)  in  Khorass&n,  about  940  a.d.  His 
surname  Firdousee  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
given  him  because  his  father  was  a  gardener,  from  the 
Persian  firdous  or  firdaus,  signifying  a  “garden,”  also 
“paradise;”  according  to  others,  the  name  implied  a 
lofty  eulogium  on  his  poetry,  as  being  worthy  to  be  sung 
in  Paradise,  or  because  when  it  was  recited  at  the  court 
of  Mahmood  the  hearers  imagined  themselves  to  be  in 
Paradise.  Firdousee  had  made  himself  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  early  history  of  Persia  as  it  was  known 
through  the  ancient  chronicles  and  traditions.  With 
these  as  a  basis,  he  composed  his  great  poem  the  “  Shah- 
Namah”  or  “  Shah-Nameh,”  (sh&h  nH'mah,)  or  “  Book 
of  Kings.”  As  originally  written,  it  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  60,000  distichs  or  couplets  ;  but  none  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  manuscripts  have  more,  it  is  stated,  than  about  56,000 
distichs.  When  the  fame  of  Firdousee  became  known, 
the  Sultan  Mahmood  invited  him  to  his  court  at  Ghiznee, 
(Gazna ;)  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  charmed  with  the 
wit  and  genius  of  the  poet.  While  the  latter  was  writing 
the  “  Shah-Namah,”  Mahmood  directed  that  he  should 


tra  Furbo.”  Died  in  1837. 

See  Fins,  “  Biographie  UniverseUe  des  Muaidens. 
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be  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  for  every  thousand  couplets  that  he  should  com¬ 
pose  ;  but,  through  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  influential 
courtiers,  he  received  but  a  very  small  part  of  what  was 
due  to  him.  When  at  last,  after  a  labour  of  thirty  years, 
his  immortal  poem  was  completed,  Mahmood,  in  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  generous  admiration,  ordered,  it  is  said,  that  an 
elephant-load  of  gold  should  be  given  to  the  poet.  But 
afterwards,  either  repenting  of  his  too  great  liberality, 
or  else  influenced  by  the  representations  of  Firdousee’s 
enemies,  he  revoked  the  order,  and  sent  him  60,000 
dirhems  (small  silver  coins)  instead.  The  money  arrived 
while  the  poet  was  in  one  of  the  public  baths.  Enraged 
and  rendered  utterly  reckless  by  this  illiberal  treatment, 
he  gave  one-third  of  the  coins  to  the  man  who  brought 
them,  another  third  to  a  seller  of  refreshments,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath.  When  Mah¬ 
mood  learned  how  his  gift  had  been  received,  he  was 
filled  with  wrath,  and  ordered  that  the  poet  should  be 
trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant.  Fir- 
dousee,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  hastened  into  the 
king’s  presence,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  implored  his  for¬ 
giveness,  at  the  same  time  reciting  a  poem  in  which  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  eulogy  of  the  glories 
of  Mahmood’s  reign.  The  king  pardoned  him,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  sought  to  make  reparation  for 
his  former  unworthy  treatment.  But  the  wound  inflicted 
upon  the  mind  of  the  poet  was  too  deep  to  be  forgiven. 
With  a  truly  Oriental  duplicity,  he  obtained  from  the 
royal  librarian  the  copy  of  the  “  Shah-Namah”  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  king,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  correction,  and  wrote  in  it  a  most  scathing 
satire  on  Mahmood;  he  then  fled  from  Ghiznee  and 
sought  refuge  in  Bagdad.  When  the  caliph  learned  that 
Firdousee  was  residing  in  his  capital,  he  invited  him  to 
his  court,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  honour  and 
liberality.  Firdousee  added  to  his  great  poem  1000  dis- 
tichs  in  praise  of  the  caliph,  who  gave  the  poet  60,000 
pieces  of  gold.  Some  authors  say  that  Firdousee  sent 
the  satire  to  Mahmood  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  who 
supposed  it  to  be  a  petition  of  some  sort. 

The  events  of  his  life,  however,  are  very  differently 
related  by  different  authors.  According  to  one  story, 
Mahmood  after  a  time  not  only  repented  of  his  injustice 
and  permitted  the  poet  to  return  to  Toos,  his  native  city, 
but  severely  punished  those  courtiers  by  whose  counsel 
he  had  been  misled,  and  finally,  as  a  tardy  reparation 
for  his  wrongs,  sent  Firdousee  100,000  pieces  of  gold. 
Meanwhile,  the  days  of  the  immortal  bard  were  drawing 
to  their  close.  He  one  day  heard  a  child  singing  in  the 
streets  of  Toos  some  of  his  own  verses,  which  so  vividly 
recalled  his  bitter  wrongs  and  sufferings  that  he  was 
seized  with  faintness,  and,  having  been  carried  to  his 
house,  he  soon  after  expired.  It  is  said  that  while  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  poet  were  passing  through  one  of 
the  gates  of  Toos  to  the  cemetery  without  the  city,  the 
train  of  camels  bearing  the  munificent  but  tardy  present 
of  the  sultan  was  entering  by  another.  One  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  the  gold  was  offered,  re¬ 
jected  it  with  indignant  disdain  ;  but  her  sister  consented 
to  accept  it  in  order  to  construct  a  work  of  public  utility 
which  her  father  had  long  had  at  heart :  this  was  the 
erection  of  a  stone  dike  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
river  near  his  native  town.  Thus  his  wish  was  at  last 
fulfilled,  though  not  until  after  his  death.  When  Fir¬ 
dousee  died,  he  was  eighty,  or,  as  some  authorities  say, 
eighty-two  years  of  age.  Although  to  a  European  mind 
many  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  “Shah-Namah”  would 
appear  extravagant,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  all  the  great 
Mohammedan  poems  that  which  corresponds  most  nearly 
to  the  taste  of  the  Western  nations  and  to  the  principles 
of  European  criticism.  Sir  William  Jones  styles  the 
“  Shah-Namah”  “  a  glorious  monument  of  Eastern  genius 
and  learning,  which,  if  it  should  ever  be  generally  under¬ 
stood  in  its  original  language,  will  contest  the  merit  of 
invention  with  Homer  himself.”  (See  article  “  Firdousi” 
in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,”  and  the  biblio¬ 
graphic  references  subjoined.  Of  these,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  for  the  English  reader  are  the  preface  to 
Julius  von  Mohl’s  translation  and  commentary  of  the 
“Shah-Namah,”  Sir  W.  Gore  Ouseley’s  “Biographical 


Notices  of  the  Persian  Poets,”  and  the  biographical  notice 
prefixed  to  the  “  Abridgment  of  the  Shah-Nameh,”  bv 
J.  Atkinson,  London,  1832.) 

See,  also,  J.  van  Wallknburg,  “  Notice  sur  le  Sch&h  NJmeh  d* 
Ferdoussi,”  1810;  Db  Sacy,  article  in  the  “Magasin  Encydopd- 
dique,”  1813 ;  Von  Hammer,  “  Geschichte  der  schonen  RedekunsU 
Persiens,”  and  an  article  in  the  “Wiener  Jahrbiirher,”  vol.  ix* 
Alexander  Ross,  “  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Firdo>isi,”  in 
the  “  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,”  1820;  Robinson,  “Sketch  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Ferdoosee,”  in  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,”  2d  series,  1824 ;  Dk  Star- 
kenfels,  “Vie  de  Firdousi;”  E.  Nazarianz,  article  on  the  “Lifc 
and  Writings  of  Firdousee,”  (in  Russian,)  1851;  “Retrospective 
Review,”  vol.  iv.,  1821. 

Firenzuola,  fe-ren-zoo-o'll,  (Agnolo,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1493.  He  was  the 
author  of  satirical  poems,  sonnets,  prose  essays,  novels, 
and  dramas.  His  two  comedies  entitled  “  I  Lucidi”  and 
“La  Trinuzia”  are  greatly  admired,  and  both  his  prose 
writings  and  poems  are  ranked  among  the  Italian  classics 
Died  about  1545. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Lettera- 
tura  Italiana;”  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  G. 
Negri,  “  Istoria  de*  Fiorentini  Scrittori.” 

Firkowitsch,  fd^R'ko-vitch',  (Abraham,)  a  Jewish 
(Karaite)  scholar,  born  at  Lootsk,  in  Volhynia,  Russia, 
September  27,  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Eupatoria, 
and  became  a  rabbi.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Russia, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  and  found  a  vast  number  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  chiefly  Jewish,  which  were  sold  to  the  Czar 
and  placed  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Saint  Petersburg. 
Died  at  Choofoot-Kaleh,  in  the  Crimea,  June  7, 1874.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  Firkowitsch  forged  these  manu¬ 
scripts  with  his  own  hand. 

Fir-ma'nus,  (Tarutius,)  a  Roman  astronomer,  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero. 

Firmenich,  f&R'meh-niK',  (Johannes  M.,)  a  German 
poet,  born  at  Cologne  in  1808;  died  in  1889. 

Firmian,  von,  fon  f££R'me-ln,  (Karl  Joseph,) 
Count,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1716. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  aulic  council  at  Vienna  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.,  after  whose  death  he  was  Governor 
of  Austrian  Lombardy,  to  which  he  rendered  important 
services.  He  founded  libraries,  and  liberally  patronized 
artists  and  men  of  letters.  Died  in  1782. 

See  Paolo  Frisi,  “  Elogio  di  T.  Pomponio  Attico,”  1780 ;  Angelo 
Teodoro  Villa,  “C.  Comitis  Firmiani  Vita,”  1783. 

Fir'mI-cus  Ma-ter'nus,  (Julius  or  Villius,)  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  fourth  century.  By  some  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Milan.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known  was  addressed  t©  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  Constantius  and  Constans,  entitled  “De  Errore 
Profanarum  Religionum.”  His  treatise  is  a  forcible  and 
striking  exposition  of  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  contrasted  with  the  immoralities 
and  absurdities  of  paganism.  It  was  printed  by  Matthias 
Flaccius  in  1562.  There  is  also  extant  a  work  on  as¬ 
tronomy,  called  “  Mathesis,”  by  Firmicus  Maternus. 

See  Hertz,  “Dissertatio  de  J.  Firmico  Materao,”  1817. 

Fir-mil'I-an,  [Fr.  Firmilien,  ffcr'me'le-lN',]  Saint,  • 
Bishop  of  Cesarea.  He  was  successful  in  quelling  the 
Novatian  doctrines,  and  united  with  Saint  Cyprian  against 
Pope  Stephen  in  the  dispute  in  relation  to  the  re-baptism 
of  heretics.  Firmilian  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Origen, 
and  was  distinguished  even  among  the  Christian  Fathers 
for  his  exemplary  piety.  He  presided  at  the  Council  of 
Antioch  in  the  trial  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Died  at  Tarsus 
in  269  a.d. 

See  Eusebius,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastica Baillbt,  *  Vie*  de* 
Saints.” 

Fir'min,  (Giles,)  an  English  physician  and  noncon¬ 
formist  minister,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1617,  wrote  a  work 
entitled  “The  Real  Christian.”  Died  in  1697. 

Fir'min,  (Thomas,)  a  distinguished  English  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  at  Ipswich  in  1632.  Though  a  Socinian, 
he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  many  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  the  Established  Church, especially  by  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  He  founded  two  houses  to  supply  the  poor 
with  work,  and  liberally  contributed  to  many  ot  the  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions  of  his  time.  He  published  a  work 
entitled  “  Proposals  for  the  Employing  of  the  Poor,  and 
for  the  Prevention  of  Beggary.”  Died  in  1697. 

See  Cornish,  “  Life  of  T.  Firmin,”  *780, 
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Fir'mSnt,  de,  [Fr.  pron.  d?h  ftn'mdN',]  (Henry 
Essex  Edgeworth,)  a  Catholic  priest,  vicar-general  of 
the  church  of  Paris,  born  at  Edgeworthstown,  in  Ireland, 
in  1745,  removed  to  France  when  quite  young.  He 
performed  the  office  of  confessor  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
accompanied  that  unfortunate  monarch  to  the  scaffold. 
Firmont  died  in  1807,  greatly  lamented  by  the  royal 
family.  Louis  XVIII.  composed  his  epitaph. 

Fir'mus  or  Fir'mI-us,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  in  Syria. 
Having  obtained  great  wealth  and  power,  he  seized  Alex¬ 
andria,  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Zenobia.  The  emperor  Aurelian,  having  defeated 
and  taken  him  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  crucified. 

Fischart,  fish'&Rt,  (Johann,)  surnamed  Mentzer,  a 
celebrated  German  satirist,  was  born  at  Mentz  or  Stras- 
burg  about  1545.  His  satires  in  prose  and  verse  are 
distinguished  for  their  moral  tone  as  well  as  caustic  wit, 
and  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  time, 
He  wrote  a  descriptive  poem,  called  “  Gliickhafft  Schiff,” 
(1576,)  which  was  much  admired.  Died  about  1590. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fischbach,  flsh'biK,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  deco¬ 
rative  artist,  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  February  10,  1839. 
Among  his  works  are  the  highly  esteemed  “  Ornaments 
of  Tapestry,”  (a  large  folio,  with  160  coloured  plates,) 
“  History  of  Textile  Art,”  (1883,)  etc.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  an  originator  of  ornamental  patterns  and  designs, 
and  in  1882  became  director  of  the  school  of  industrial 
art  in  Saint-Gall. 

Fischer,  (Franz  Joseph  Ludwig,)  a  German  bass- 
singer,  born  at  Mayence  in  1745.  He  made  successful 
appearances  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Died 
at  Berlin,  July  10,  1825.  His  wife,  his  son,  and  his  two 
daughters  were  all  well-known  singers. 

Fischer,  (Friedrich  Christoph  Jonathan,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  jurist  and  historian,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1750.  His 
chief  work  is  a  “  History  of  German  Commerce,”  (1791.) 

Fischer,  (Gotthelf,)  a  German  naturalist  and  chem¬ 
ist,  born  at  Waldheim  in  1771  or  1775,  became  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Moscow  about  1804,  He  wrote  on 
anatomy,  natural  history,  etc.  Died  in  1853. 

Fiscner,  (Gotthelf  August,)  a  German  mathema¬ 
tician  and  scientific  writer,  born  in  1763;  died  in  1832. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fischer,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  zoologist  and  miner¬ 
alogist,  born  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  December  19,  1817. 
He  studied  at  Freiburg  University,  where  in  1854  he 
became  a  professor  of  mineralogy.  He  published  a  noted 
work  on  ‘‘Nephrite  and  Jade,”  (1875,)  etc. 

Fischer,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Erfurt  in  1667.  He  wrc*e  “  Iliad  in  a  Nutshell, 
or  Synoptic  Medicine,”  (“Ilias  in  Nuce,  seu  Medicina 
synoptica,”  1716,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1729. 

Fischer,  (Johann  Eberhard,)  a  German  historian 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Essling  in  1697 ;  died  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1771. 

Fischer,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  eminent  German 
philologist,  born  at  Coburg  in  1 726,  resided  chiefly  at  Leip- 
sic.  He  edited  Anacreon,  Justin,  Ovid,  and  other  classics, 
and  wrote  works  on  biblical  criticism.  Died  in  1799. 

Fischer,  (Joseph  Emanuel,)  an  architect,  born  about 
1680,  was  a  son  of  J.  B.  Fischer  von  Erlach,  noticed  below. 
He  is  said  to  have  constructed  in  1727  a  steam-engine  for 
carrying  water  in  the  garden  of  Schwarzenberg. 

Fischer,  (Kuno,  koo'no,)  a  German  writer  of  great 
merit,  chiefly  known  as  a  philosophical  critic  and  histo¬ 
rian,  was  born  at  Sondewalde,  in  Silesia,  in  1824.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Jena,  and  in  1872  at  Heidelberg,  from  which  he  had 
been  removed  in  1853  on  a  charge  of  pantheism  in  his 
important  “  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,”  (1852- 
93*)  His  other  great  work  is  his  “  Logik  und  Meta- 
physik,”  (1852.)  He  wrote  works  on  Bacon,  Kant, 
Descartes,  Goethe,  etc. 

Fischer,  von,  fon  fish'er,  (Karl,)  a  noted  German 
architect,  born  at  Manheim  in  1782,  became  professor  of 
architecture  at  Munich  about  1809.  Died  in  1820. 

Fischer  von  Erlach,  fish'er  fon  Sr'Uk,  (  Johann 
Bernhard,)  Baron,  a  celebrated  German  architect,  born 
at  Prague  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  at  Vienna)  in 
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1650.  He  built  the  Schonbrunn  palace  and  the  church 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Vienna,  and  other  public 
edifices.  He  was  court  architect  to  Joseph  I.  and  to  his 
successor,  Charles  VI.  Died  about  1730. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Fisen,  fee'z?n  or  fe/z6N/,  (BarthAlemy,)  a  Belgian 
Jesuit  and  historian,  born  at  Liege  in  1591 ;  died  in  1649. 

Fish,  (Hamilton,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  August  3,  1808,  graduated  at 
Columbia  College.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1830,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1842. 
In  1848  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York  by  the 
Whig  party.  He  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  1851 
to  1857,  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  1854,  and  joined  the  Republican  party.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  under  President  Grant  from  1869  till  the 
change  of  administration  in  1877.  Died  Sept.  7,  1893. 

Fish,  (Simon,)  an  English  lawyer  and  author,  bom  in 
Kent  about  1520,  wrote  ‘‘The  Supplication  of  Beggars,” 
a  satire  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Died  about  1534. 

Fish'er,  (Alvan,)  an  American  painter,  born  in  Need¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts,  in  1792.  His  rural  and  domestic 
scenes  are  much  admired.  He  also  painted  many  por¬ 
traits.  Died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  February  16, 
1863. 

Fisher,  (Charles,)  an  actor,  was  born  at  Suffolk, 
England,  in  1816.  After  1852  he  resided  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  a  favourite  in  old  man  characters. 
Died  June  10,  1891. 

Fisher,  (Clara,)  an  actress,  was  born  at  London, 
England,  July  14,  1811.  She  became  a  child  actress 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  continued  on  the  stage  until 
1889,  principally  in  the  United  States.  She  was 
married  to  J.  G.  Maeder  in  1834,  but  played  under 
her  maiden  name.  Died  November  12,  1898. 

Fish'er,  (Edward,)  a  Calvinistic  writer,  born  in 
Gloucestershire,  England,  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  His  principal  work  was  entitled 
the  “Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,”  (1646.)  Died 
1695- 

Fisher,  (Eliza  Jefferson,)  an  American  actress, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1810.  She  was  an  aunt 
of  the  actor  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  was  a  favourite 
support  of  Edwin  Forrest,  who  highly  praised  her 
Lady  Macbeth.  Died  November  18,  1890. 

Fisher,  (George  Park,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  August  10, 
1827,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1847,  and  studied 
divinity  at  Andover,  New  Haven,  and  Halle.  He  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College  in  1854,  and 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  1861.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  (1865,)  a  “Life  of  Benjamin  Silliman,”  (1866,) 
“  History  of  the  Reformation,”  (1873,)  “The  Beginnings 
of  Christianity,”  (1877,)  “The  Grounds  of  Theistic 
and  Christian  Belief,”  (1884,)  etc.  He  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  “Yale  Review”  in  1892. 

Fisher,  (John,)  [called  in  Latin  Roffen'sis,  (from 
Roffa,  the  Latin  name  of  Rochester,)]  a  learned  English 
prelate,  born  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1459. 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of  Henry 
VII.,  chose  him  as  her  confessor.  In  1501  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
1504  he  became  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  yeai 
following  accepted  the  presidency  of  Queen’s  College. 
While  in  this  position,  he  invited  Erasmus  to  Cambridge 
and  had  him  appointed  professor  of  Greek.  Fisher  took 
an  active  part  against  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  writing 
several  treatises  upon  the  subject.  When  Henry  VIII. 
attempted  to  procure  a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  Fisher  sided  with  the  queen,  thus  incurring  the 
king’s  displeasure.  He  was  soon  deprived  of  his  bish¬ 
opric,  and  after  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower.  The  king  was  still  further  exasperated 
by  Pope  Paul  III.  having  conferred  the  title  of  cardinal 
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upon  Fisher,  and  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was 
soon  after  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  in  June,  1535. 

Fisher,  (Payne,)  [Lat.  Paga/nus  Pisca'tor,] 
an  English  poet,  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1614.  During 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  he  was  regarded  as  the 
poet-laureate.  He  served  as  a  major  in  the  army  of 
Charles  I.  Died  in  1693. 

Fisher,  (Sydney  George,)  an  American  author, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia,  September  11,  1856,  studied 
law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
bar  in  1883.  He  has  published  several  historical 
works,  including  “The  Making  of  Pennsylvania,” 
“Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Colonial  Times,” 
“  The  Evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,”  “The  True  Benjamin  Franklin,”  etc. 

Fisk,  (Clinton  Bowen,)  was  born  at  Griggsville, 
New  York,  December  8,  1828.  He  entered  the  civil 
war  as  a  private,  and  left  it  as  brevet  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  subsequently  held  positions  in  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau  and  elsewhere,  in  1886  was  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1888  for  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Fisk  University,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Died  July  9,  1890. 

Fisk,  (Wilbur,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Methodist 
divine,  born  in  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  in  1792. 
Fie  became  president  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1 83 1 ,  and  was  instrumental 
in  1832  in  establishing  the  Indian  mission  in  Oregon. 
In  1835-36  he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  travels.  Died  in  1839. 

Fiske,  (Amos  Kidder,)  author  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Whitefield,  New  IFampshire,  May  12,  1842. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1868,  en¬ 
tered  journalism,  and  was  for  twenty-two  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  “Times.”  He  wrote 
“  Midnight  Talks  at  the  Club,”  “  Beyond  the  Bourn,” 
“  The  Myths  of  Israel,”  “  The  West  Indies,”  etc. 

Fiske,  (John,)  an  American  author,  born  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  March  30,  1842,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1863,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  1865. 
He  was  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  in  Harvard  University, 
1869-71,  and  in  1870  a  tutor  in  history,  and  was  assistant 
librarian  there,  1872-79.  His  works  include  “  Myths 
and  Myth-Makers,”  (1872,)  “Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  (1874,)  “The  Unseen  World,”  (1876,)  “Darwin¬ 
ism,  and  other  Essays,”  (1879,)  “Excursions  of  an  Evo¬ 
lutionist,”  (1883,)  “The  Destiny  of  Man,”  (1884,) 
etc.  These  were  followed  by  a  series  of  works  on 
American  history,  including  “American  Political 
Ideas,”  (1885,)  “The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History,”  (1888,)  “The  American  Revolution,” 
(1891,)  “The  Discovery  of  America,”  (1892,)  “Old 
Virginia  and  her  Neighbors,”  (1897,)  “Dutch  and 
Quaker  Colonies,”  (1899,)  etc.  Died  July  4,  1901. 

Fitch,  (Asa,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished  entomologist,  born 
at  Fitch’s  Point,  New  York,  February  24,  1809.  He  be¬ 
came  a  physician  and  agriculturist,  but  abandoned  his 
profession  in  1838.  He  published  papers  on  insects,  and 
in  1854  was  made  State  entomologist  of  New  York.  His 
fourteen  State  reports  on  entomology  are  of  high  value, 
and  won  for  him  many  foreign  honours.  Died  April  8, 
i879; 

Fitch,  (Clyde,)  author  and  playwright,  was  born 
at  New  York,  May  2,  1865.  He  has  written  several 
novels,  and  a  considerable  number  of  plays,  including 
“Beau  Brummel,”  “Frederick  Lemaitre,”  “Nathan 
Hale,”  etc. 

Fitch,  (Ebenezer,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  first 
president  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1756;  died  in  1833. 

Fitch,  (John,)  an  American  inventor,  born  in  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut,  in  1 743.  He  became  a  brass-founder, 
and  afterwards  a  silversmith.  About  1780  he  removed 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  appointed  deputy-surveyor, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  who  took  him  to  De¬ 
troit  and  detained  him  until  he  was  exchanged.  In 
1785  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation,  and  constructed  a  model  of  a  steam¬ 


boat.  Having  petitioned  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  for  aid,  without  success,  he 
formed  in  1786  a  private  company  for  navigation  by  steam. 
In  August,  1787,  he  made  with  a  small  steamboat  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  Delaware  River,  with  partial  success. 
He  built  another  boat,  which,  in  1790,  plied  as  a  passen¬ 
ger-boat  on  the  Delaware  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.  Fitch,  however,  gained  no  profit  from 
his  enterprise,  and  afterwards  wandered  about  in  poverty, 
and  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  insane  projector.  He 
died  in  Kentucky  in  1798. 

Fitts,  (James  Franklin,)  author,  was  born  at 
Lockport,  New  York,  in  1840.  He  served  in  the 
civil  war,  rising  from  private  to  major,  and  became  an 
active  writer,  among  bis  many  novels  being  “A 
Modern  Miracle”  and  “Captain  Kidd’s  Gold.”  He 
was  a  popular  Democratic  campaign  orator.  Died 
January  II,  1890. 

Fitz-gS^ald,  (Edward,)  Lord,  an  Irish  revolu¬ 
tionist,  born  in  1763,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster.  He  served  in  the  British  army  in 
America  in  1781,  and  in  1784  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  sufferings  of  Ireland,  added 
perhaps  to  the  neglect  with  which  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  to  be  treated,  rendered  him  disaffected  to  the 
English  government.  He  took  his  seat  with  the  op¬ 
position,  and  aspired  to  rival  Grattan  and  Curran  in 
eloquence.  He  visited  Paris  in  1791  to  consult  and 
fraternize  with  the  republicans.  In  1792  he  married 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Pamela,  the  protegee 
and  supposed  daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  In 
1796  he  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  who  sent  him  as 
their  agent  to  the  continent  to  procure  French  aid  in 
liberating  Ireland.  A  few  months  before  the  time  set 
for  the  insurrection  in  1798,  the  secret  was  divulged 
to  the  English  ministry.  He  resisted  the  officers  who 
arrested  him,  was  wounded,  and  died  in  prison  in  1798. 

Fitzgerald,  (Edward  Arthur,)  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  May  10,  1871,  of  English  parentage. 
He  has  been  an  ardent  mountain-climber,  climbing 
the  Alps  “from  end  to  end”  with  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
visiting  the  New  Zealand  Alps  in  1894-95,  where  he 
discovered  the  Fitzgerald  Pass,  and  later  climbing 
Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  in  South  America.  He 
has  published  “Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps” 
and  “The  Highest  Andes.” 

Fitzgerald,  (Percy  Hethrington,)  an  Irish  author, 
born  at  Fane  Valley,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  in  1834. 
He  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  and  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  many  novels,  biographies,  and  books  for  youth. 

Fitzgerald,  (Thomas.)  See  Kildare,  Earl  of. 

Fitz-gib'bpn,  (John,)  Earl  of  Clare,  an  Irish  noble¬ 
man,  born  in  1749.  He  rose  to  be  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Ireland  in  1 789,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  Fie  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  Union.  Died  in  1802. 

Fitzharris.  See  Malmesbury,  (Earl,)  and  Harris, 
(James.) 

Fitz-hf  r'b^rt,  (Sir  Anthony,)  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyer  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1523  he 
became  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
He  wrote  several  able  works,  among  which  are  “The 
Grand  Abridgment,”  (1514,)  and  the  “Office  and  Au¬ 
thority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,”  (1538.)  Died  in  1538- 

Fitzherbert,  (Maria,)  born  in  1756,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Waller  Smythe,  of  Hampshire.  Having  become 
a  widow  the  second  time,  she  was  privately  married  in 
1785  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 
After  the  king’s  separation  from  the  princess  Caroline, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  lived  with  him  for  a  time,  but  at  length 
retired  to  Brighton,  where  she  died  in  1837. 

Fitzherbert,  (Nicholas,)  grandson  of  Sir  Anthony, 
mentioned  above,  was  born  about  1550.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Antiquity  and 
Duration  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  England,”  (1608.) 
Died  in  1621. 

Fitzherbert,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Jesuit,  born  in 
Staffordshire  in  1552,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Eng- 
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fish  College  at  Rome.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote 
a  “  Treatise  concerning  Polity  and  Religion,”  (1606-10,) 
and  a  “  Refutation  of  some  of  the  Principles  of  Machi. 
avel.”  Died  in  1640. 

Fitzherbert,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  jurist,  a 
relative  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1748, 
wrote  a  “Dialogue  on  the  Revenue  Laws.”  Died  in 

1791. 

Fitzinger,  fit'sing-er,  (Leopold  Joseph  Franz  Jo¬ 
hann,)  an  Austrian  zoologist,  born  at  Vienna,  April  13, 
1803.  He  published  “Neue  Klassifikation  der  Repti- 
lien,”  (1826,)  “Systema  Reptilium,”  (1843,  unfinished,) 
“  Wissenschaftlich  populare  Naturgeschichte,”  (1855; 
6th  vol.,  1861,)  “  Die  Darwin’sche  Theorie  bei  bengal- 
ischer  Beleuchtung,”  (1873,)  and  other  works  against 
Darwinism.  Died  in  1884. 

Fitsyames,  (James.)  See  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitzjames,  de,  deh  ffcts'zhf  m'  or  fe'zhtm',  (Charles,) 
Duke,  Marshal  of  France,  and  grandson  of  James  II., 
King  of  England,  born  in  1712.  He  served  chiefly  in 
the  wars  in  Germany.  Died  in  1787. 

Fitz-James,  de,  (Edouard,)  Comte,  a  French  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1715,  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Died  at  Cologne  in  1758. 

Fitz-James,  de,  (Edouard,)  Due,  a  French  peer 
and  politician,  born  in  1776,  was  a  grandson  of  Marshal 
Fitz-James.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.  Died 
in  1838. 

Fitz-pat'rick,  (Benjamin,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  Green 
county,  Georgia,  in  1802,  removed  to  Alabama,  of  which 
he  was  Governor  from  1841  to  1845.  He  became  a  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1853.  Died  November  25,  1869. 

Fitzpatrick,  (John  Bernard,)  D.D.,  an  Americar. 
bishop,  born  in  Boston,  of  Irish  family,  November  1, 
1812.  He  studied  in  Montreal  College,  (where  he  held 
the  professorships  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,)  and  at 
the  Sulpitian  Seminary  of  Paris,  took  priest’s  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1840,  and  in  1844  was 
consecrated  coadjutor-bishop  of  Boston,  succeeding  to 
the  position  of  diocesan  in  1846.  Died  in  Boston,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1866. 

Fitzpatrick,  (William  John,)  an  Irish  author,  born 
at  Dublin,  August  31,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Clongowes  Wood  and  in  the  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity.  Among  his  works  are  biographies  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  (1855,)  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  (1859,)  Lady 
Morgan,  (i860,)  Bishop  Doyle,  (1861,)  Archbishop 
Whateley,  (1864,)  Charles  Lever,  (1879,)  Father  Tom 
Burke,  (1884,)  and  Daniel  O’Connell,  (1888.)  Also 
“Secret  Service  under  Pitt,”  (1892,)  and  other 
works.  Died  December  24,  1895. 

Fitz-roy',  (Robert,)  an  English  navigator,  meteor¬ 
ologist,  and  rear-admiral,  born  in  1805,  was  a  son  of 
General  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy.  As  captain  of  the  Beagle, 
he  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  in  1828-30.  He  also  commanded  the  Beagle 
in  a  voyage  round  the  world  performed  between  1831 
and  1836,  which  expedition  Charles  Darwin  accompanied 
as  naturalist.  The  results  of  this  expedition  appeared 
in  a  “Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M.S 
Adventure  and  Beagle  between  1826  and  1836,  etc.,’1 
(1839,)  written  by  Captain  Fitzroy  and  Captain  King. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  meteorological 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Died  in  1865. 

Fitz-si'mons  or  Fitz-si'mon,  (Henry,)  an  Irish 
Jesuit,  noted  as  a  polemical  writer,  born  in  Dublin  in 
1569.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of  164T. 
Died  in  1644. 

Fitz-ste'phen,  (William,)  a  learned  English  monk 
and  historian  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  of  whose  murder  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  He  wrote  the  “  Life  and  Passion  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Becket,”  in  Latin,  to  which  was  prefixed  his 
“  Description  of  the  City  of  London,”  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  valuable  accounts  of  that  capital.  Died  about 
1191. 

Fitz-wil'liam,  (Charles  William  Wentworth,) 
Earl  of,  a  Liberal  peer,  born  in  London  in  1786,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Wentworth,  noticed  below. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1833,  he  was  styled 


Lord  Milton.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Reform 
bill.  Died  in  1857. 

Fitzwilliam,  (William,)  Earl  of  Southampton,  a 
celebrated  naval  commander,  born  about  1490.  He 
served  against  the  French  in  1513  and  in  1523,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  In  1537  he  received  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  was  made  lord  privy 
seal  in  1539.  Died  in  1542. 

Fitzwilliam,  (William  Wentworth,)  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  was  born  in  1 748.  He  began  his  public  life  as  a 
friend  of  Fox,  but  separated  from  him  on  the  issue  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  became  president  of  the  council 
under  Mr.  Pitt  in  July,  1794.  In  1795  he  was  for  a  short 
time  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  was  again  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  in  1806,  and  retired  from  office  in 
1807.  Died  in  1833. 

Fiurelli,  fe-oo-rel'lee,  (Tiberio,)  a  famous  Italian 
comedian,  sumamed  Scaramouche,  was  born  at  Naples 
in  1608.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1694. 

Fix,  fiks  or  f£ks,  (Theobald,)  a  Swiss  philologist, 
brother  of  Theodor,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Soleure 
in  1802.  He  contributed  to  the  new  edition  of  Ste¬ 
phens’s  “Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae,”  and  published 
several  editions  of  Greek  classics.  Died  Sept.  21,  1874. 

Fix,  (Theodor,)  a  Swiss  writer  on  political  economy, 
born  at  Soleure  in  1800.  He  made  contributions  to 
several  journals  of  Paris,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  Died  in  1846. 

See  Theobald  Fix,  “  Notice  sur  M.  T.  Fix,”  1846. 

Fixlmillner,  fiks’l-mil'n^r,  or  Fixmillner,  fiks-mil'- 
ner,  (Placidus,)  an  eminent  German  astronomer,  born 
at  Achlenthen,  near  Linz,  in  1721.  His  principal  work 
is  “Decennium  Astrqnomicum,”  (1776,)  which  is  the 
record  of  his  observations  for  ten  years.  He  was  a  monk 
of  the  monastery  of  Kremsmiinster.  Died  in  1791. 

Fizeau,  fe'zS  ,  (Hippolyte  Louis,)  a  French  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  Paris  in  1819.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  researches  into  the  properties  and  motion 
of  light,  and  received  in  1856  the  grand  prize  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  10,000  francs.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Adrien 
de  Jussieu. 

Fizes,  ftz,  (Antoine,)  a  French  physician,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  and  mathematics  at  Montpellier,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1690.  He  published  “  Opera  Medica,” 
a  “Treatise  on  Fevers,”  (1749,)  a  “Treatise  on  Physio¬ 
logy,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1765. 

Flac-gil'la,  .(  jElia,  )  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Theodosius  L,  and  mother  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
was  born  in  Spain,  and  became  empress  in  379  A.D.  She 
left  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  virtue,  and  moderation. 
Died  about  386. 

Flac'cus,  (Caius  Valerius,)  a  Roman  poet,  born 
probably  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  (“  Argonautica,”)  which  is  a  free  imi¬ 
tation  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  and  contains  beautiful 
passages  and  descriptions.  The  style  is  rather  obscure 
and  artificial.  It  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  last 
books  of  this  poem  are  lost,  or  else  it  was  left  unfinished. 
Eight  books  are  extant.  He  died  about  88  or  90  A.D. 
Quintilian  referred  to  his  death  in  terms  like  these  :  “We 
have  recently  lost  much  in  Valerius  Flaccus.”  The 
critics  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  merits  of  his 
poem. 

See  the  Preface  of  Burmann’s  edition  of  the  “Argonautica,”  1724 ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G<*n<*rale.” 

Flaccus,  (Calpurnius.)  See  Calpurnius. 

Flaccus,  (Horatius.)  See  Horace. 

Flaccus,  ( L.  Valerius,  )  a  Roman  general,  was^  a 
partisan  of  Marius,  and  commanded  an  army  in  Asia. 
He  was  killed  by  Fimbria  about  86  b.C. 

Flaccus,  (M.  Fulvius,)  a  Roman  officer,  who  wa s 
consul  in  125  B.C.,  and  a  political  friend  of  the  Gracchi. 
Carbo,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Flaccus  were  the  triumviri 
for  the  division  of  lands.  Having  taken  arms  for  Caius 
Gracchus,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Opimius  in  121  b.c. 

Flaccus,  (Persius.)  See  Persius. 

Flaccus,  (Q.  Fulvius,)  a  Roman  general,  who  was 
elected  consul  in  237  b.c.  Having  been  re-elected  in 
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212,  he  obtained  command  of  an  army,  and  defeated 
Iianno  at  Beneventum.  Died  about  200  B.C. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome.  ” 

Flaccus,  (Q.  Fulvius,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  com¬ 
manded  with  success  in  Spain  in  181  b.c. 

Flaccus,  (  Verrius,  )  a  Roman  grammarian,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  many  and  various 
works,  which  are  not  extknt. 

Flaccus  Ulyricus.  See  Francowitz. 

Flach,  (Matthias.)  See  Francowitz. 

Flacliat,  fli'sht',  (Jean  Claude,)  a  French  merchant, 
who  lived  and  traded  many  years  in  Constantinople,  and 
published  “Observations  on  the  Commerce  and  Arts 
of  Europe,  Asia,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1766.)  Died  in  1775. 

Flacius.  See  Francowitz. 

Flacourt,  de,  deh  flt'kooR',  (Etienne,)  born  at  Or¬ 
leans,  in  France,  in  1607,  was  nominated  commander  of 
Madagascar  in  1648.  He  returned  to  France  in  1655, 
and  published  in  1658  a  “  History  of  Madagascar,”  which 
was  written  with  much  care  and  accuracy  and  contained 
the  first  general  description  of  that  island.  Died  in 
1660. 

Flaget,  fli'zh&',  (Benedict  Joseph,)  D.D.,  a  bishop, 
born  at  Contournat,  in  France,  November  7,  1763,  was 
educated  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  He  joined  the  Sulpi- 
tians,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  theological  school 
of  Nantes.  In  1792  he  came  to  the  United  States.  In 
1810  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
and  in  1841  the  see  was  removed  to  Louisville.  Died 
February  11,  1850. 

Flagg,  (Edmund,)  an  American  writer,  bom  at  Wis- 
cassett,  Maine,  in  1815,  became  a  lawyer,  and  edited 
several  journals.  He  published  a  few  novels,  and  “  Ven¬ 
ice,  the  City  of  the  Sea,  1749-1849,”  (2  vols.,  1853.) 

Flagg,  (George  Whiting,)  an  American  painter,  a 
nephew  of  Washington  Allston,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  June  26,  1816.  He  has  painted  genre  and 
historical  pictures  and  some  portraits.  Many  of  his 
works  have  great  merit. 

Flagg,  (Jared  Bradley,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
June  16,  1820,  and  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1854.  He  has  painted  many  pictures,  a  large  part  of 
his  art-production  being  portraits. 

Flagg,  (Wilson,)  an  American  author,  born  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  November  5,  1805.  He  studied  at  Har¬ 
vard  College,  and  from  1844  to  1848  was  a  custom-house 
officer  in  Boston.  Among  his  works  are  “  Studies  in 
the  Field  and  Forest,”  (1856,)  “  Woods  and  By-Ways 
of  New  England,”  (1872,)  and  “Birds  and  Seasons  of 
New  England,”  (1872.)  Died  at  North  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  May  6,  1884. 

Flahault  de  la  Billarderie,  de,  deh  fit's'  deh  It 
bfel'ytRd're',  (Auguste  Charles  Joseph,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1785.  He  became 
colonel  in  1809,  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  Russia,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  in  1813. 
For  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ( 1813)  he  was 
made  a  general  of  division,  and  a  count  He  fought  for 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  The  revolution  of  1830  restored 
him  to  his  rank  as  a  peer  and  general.  He  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  Vienna  from  1841  to  1848,  and  became  a 
senator  in  1853.  Died  in  1870. 

Flahaut,  Countess.  See  Souza,  Ad£le  de. 

Flamael.  See  FlGmalle. 

Flam'bard,  (Ralph,)  an  English  prelate,  who  was 
chief  minister  of  William  Rufus.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Durham  in  1099.  Died  in  1128. 

Flameel.  See  Fl£malle. 

Flamel,  fli'mSl',  (Nicolas,)  a  scribe,  a  dealer  in 
manuscripts,  and  a  famous  alchemist,  who  lived  in  Paris 
about  1350,  was  the  subject  of  many  marvellous  stories 
which  have  exercised  the  public  credulity.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  acquired  by  some  means  great  wealth, 
which  he  spent  partly  in  the  erection  of  churches  and  in 
works  of  charity.  There  are  several  treatises  on  alchemy 
which  are  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1418. 

See  “  Histoire  critique  de  N.  Flamel,”  anonymous,  1761. 

Flamen,  fl&'men,  (Albert,)  a  Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Bruges,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 


Flamen,  or  Flamin,  (Anselme,)  a  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1647,  worked  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1717. 

Flameng,  (Francois,)  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Paris  in  1859.  He  received  the  second-class  medal  at 
the  Salon  of  1879,  a  medal  of  honour  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1889,  and  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  His  important  pictures  are  “  The 
Girondins  Summoned,”  “The  Bowlers,”  and  “  Grolier 
and  Aldus.” 

Flameng,  flU'mSng,  (Leopold,)  a  Flemish  engraver 
and  etcher,  born  at  Brussels,  November  22,  1831.  He 
has  chiefly  lived  at  Paris.  Though  very  happy  in  some 
of  his  original  designs,  Flameng  has  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  school  of  Rembrandt. 

Flam-I-ni'nus,  (Lucius  Quintius,)  a  Roman  ad¬ 
miral,  born  about  240  b.c.,  was  a  brother  of  Titus.  He 
commanded  a  fleet  sent  against  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
198  b.c.  Died  in  170. 

Flamininus,  (Titus  Quintius,)  sometimes  called 
Fla-min'I-us,  a  distinguished  Roman  general,  was 
chosen  consul  198  B.c.,  and  obtained  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  then  the  seat  of  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  defeated  the  army  of  Philip  in  Epirus,  and  recovered 
possession  of  Thessaly.  After  the  year  of  his  consulship 
had  expired,  he  was  continued  in  the  command  of  that 
province  by  the  senate.  All  attempts  to  negotiate  a 
peace  having  failed,  the  two  armies  again  met  at  Cyno- 
cephalse,  in  Thessaly.  The  phalanx  of  Philip  having 
been  broken  by  the  elephants  of  the  Romans,  a  panic 
seized  his  whole  army,  of  whom  8000  were  killed.  After 
this  victory,  in  a  general  concourse  of  Greeks  assembled 
at  the  Isthmian  Games,  196  b.c.,  Flamininus  proclaimed 
liberty  and  independence  to  the  people  of  Corinth, 
Phocis,  Locris,  Thessaly,  etc.  In  183  he  performed  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  to  demand  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Hannibal,  who  frustrated  that  design  by  suicide. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Life  of  Flamininus Livy,  “  History  of 
Rome,”  books  xxxi.-xxxix. ;  Niebuhr,  “Roman  History.” 

Flaminio,  fl&-mee'ne-o,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Imola  about  1464.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres  at  Seravalla  and  Bologna,  and 
wrote  Latin  poetry  with  moderate  success.  He  also 
wrote,  in  prose,  a  Dialogue  on  Education,  and  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Origin  of  Philosophy,”  which  are  better  than 
his  poems.  Died  in  1536. 

Flaminio,  (Marcantonio,)  an  eminent  Latin  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Seravalla  in  1498.  He 
was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Pole,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  many  years,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  in  1545.  He  translated  thirty  Psalms  into 
Latin  verse,  (1558,)  and  wrote  hymns  and  other  Latin 
poems,  “which,”  says  Ginguene,  “join  to  a  rare  elegance 
something  sweet  and  amiable,  like  his  own  character.” 
Died  in  Rome  in  1550. 

Fla-min'I-us,  (Caius,)  a  Roman  general,  noted  for 
his  valour,  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  232  b.c.,  and 
procured  the  passage  of  an  agrarian  law  which  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  Optimates.  In  225  or  223  he 
was  elected  consul,  and  led  an  army  against  the  Gauls. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  he  com 
manded  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Thrasymene,  where,  after 
a  brave  and  desperate  resistance,  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  Hannibal,  and  Flaminius  was  slain,  in  217 
B.c.  During  this  battle  an  earthquake  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  several  cities  of  Italy ;  but  it  is  said  the 
armies  were  entirely  unconscious  of  its  shock.  The 
“  Via  Flaminia,”  a  great  highway,  was  made  during  his 
censorship,  and  named  in  his  honour. 

His  son  Caius  was  consul  in  185  b.c.,  and  defeated 
the  Ligurians. 

Fla-min'I-us,  (Nobilius,)  an  Italian  critic  and  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Lucca  in  1532;  died  in  1590. 

Flam'ma,  (Calpurnius,)  a  Roman  officer,  noted  for 
one  heroic  or  daring  action  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Flamma,  (L.  Volumnius,  )  a  Roman  general,  who 
commanded  in  the  Samnite  war,  296  B.C. 

Flammarion,  fli'mi'Re-6N',  (Camille,)  a  French 
author,  born  at  Montigny-le-Roi,  February  25*  1842. 
He  studied  divinity,  was  a  pupil  at  the  Astronomical 
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Observatory  of  Paris,  1858-62,  and  became  noted  as  a 
popular  writer  on  astronomical  subjects.  Among  his 
works  are  “  The  Atmosphere,”  (1873,)  “The  Planet 
Mars,”  (1892,)  “  Popular  Astronomy,”  (1894,)  “  Lu¬ 
men,”  (1897,)  etc.  He  founded  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  France  in  1887. 

Flam'steed,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  astronomer, 
and  the  first  astronomer  royal,  was  born  at  Denby, 
near  Derby,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1646,  and  began  the 
study  of  the  stars  at  an  early  age.  He  was  ordained, 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Burstow,  in  1684.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  modern  astronomer  who 
understood  the  theory  of  the  equation  of  time,  on  which 
subject  he  published  a  practical  demonstration  about 
1667.  He  made  observations  at  Denby  from  1668  to 
1674,  soon  after  which  he  went  to  London  and  associated 
with  Newton,  Halley,  and  Hook.  About  1675  Charles 
II.  appointed  him  astronomer  royal,  and  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  new  observatory  of  Greenwich,  which 
was  finished  in  1676.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  patient  observation,  and  determined  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  2884  stars.  The  results  of  his  labours  were 
published  in  1725,  with  the  title  of  “Celestial  History,” 
(“Historia  Coelestis.”)  This  work  surpassed  all  pre¬ 
vious  performances  of  the  kind,  contained  the  first  ac¬ 
curate  catalogue  of  the  stars,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
contributions  ever  made  to  practical  astronomy.  An 
imperfect  edition  was  published,  without  his  consent,  in 
1712.  He  died  in  December,  1719. 

See  “An  Account  of  the  Rev.  John  Flamsteed,”  1835,  derived 
from  hi3  own  manuscripts,  which  details  a  celebrated  quarrel  between 
Newton  and  Flamsteed;  Brewster,  “Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;” 
T.  B.  Biot,  “Notice  sur  Flamsteed,”  Paris,  1827;  Whewbll, 
“Newton  and  Flamsteed,”  1836;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for 
December,  1835;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1836. 

Flandin,  flftN'd&N',  (Charles,)  a  French  physician, 
born  at  Aubues  (Ni&vre)  in  1803.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  arsenic,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
seil  de  Salubrite,  in  Paris,  in  1845.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  “Complete  Treatise  on  Poisons,”  (3  vols., 
1846-53.)  Died  in  1891. 

Flandin,  (EugAne  NapolAon,)  a  French  painter  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Naples  in  1809.  He  visited  Italy  and 
Algeria,  and  witnessed  the  attack  on  Constantine,  which 
he  painted  in  1838.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy, 
he  was  attached  to  the  Persian  embassy,  and  explored 
the  antiquities  of  Persia,  1839-41.  The  results  of  this 
mission  were  “  Studies  on  Persian  Sculpture,”  (3  vols.,) 
“Studies  on  Modern  Persia,”  (100  plates,)  and  a  “Nar¬ 
rative  of  a  Journey  to  Persia,”  (2  vols.,  1843.)  I&44- 

he  was  sent  to  the  supposed  site  of  Nineveh,  where  he 
made  many  designs,  which  were  published  by  the  govern 
ment,  (1845-54.)  He  died  in  1876. 

Flandrin,  flftN'dRiN',  (Auguste,)  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Lyons  in  1804;  died  in  1842. 

Flandrin,  (Jean  Hippolyte,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1809,  and  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Ingres.  He 
studied  in  Rome  from  1833  to  1838,  and  settled  in  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are  “Euripides  writing  Tragedies,” 
“Dante  conducted  by  Virgil,”  (1836,)  “  Mater  Dolorosa,” 
(1845,)  and  “Napoleon  L^gislateur,”  (1847,)  ordered  for 
the  Council  of  State.  His  composition  and  design  are 
highly  praised.  Pie  excelled  also  in  portraits.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1853.  Died  in  1864. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Flandrin,  (Jean  Paul,)  a  skilful  landscape-painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  studied  in  Rome, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1811.  He  is  called  one  of  the 
representatives  of  classic  landscape  in  France.  Among 
his  works  are  “  The  Campagna  of  Rome,”  “  The  Prome¬ 
nade  of  Poussin  on  the  Tiber,”  (1843,)  a  “View  of 
Rivoli,”  (1844,)  and  “The  Rhone  near  Avignon,”  (1846.) 

Flandrin,  (Pierre,)  a  French  veterinary  writer,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1752;  died  in  1796. 

Flangini,  fldn-jee'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
in  Venice  in  1733,  was  made  cardinal  in  1789.  In  1801 
the  Austrian  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Venice,  count  of  the  empire,  and  councillor  of 
state.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  the  “Apology  of 
Socrates”  by  Plato,  and  the  “  Argonautica”  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  Rhodius  into  verse,  (2  vols.,  I79I_94~)  Died  in  1804. 


Flassans.  See  Raxis. 

Flat'man,  (Thomas,)  a  lawyer,  poet,  and  a  skilful 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1633.  He  wrote  songs,  Pir 
daric  odes,  and  other  small  poems,  which  procured  for 
him  a  temporary  popularity.  Died  in  1688. 

Flatters,  flit'tSrs,  a  German  sculptor,  born  at  Cre- 
velt  in  1784;  died  in  1845. 

Flaubert,  fld'baiR',  (Gustave,)  a  French  novelist, 
born  at  Rouen,  December  12,  1821.  He  became  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  afterwards  turned  his  attention — with  little 
success — to  poetry.  His  “Madame  de  Bovary,”  (1857,) 
an  indecent  novel,  met  with  wonderful  success.  His 
other  chief  works  are  “Salammbo,”  (1862,  a  novel,) 
“  L’Education  sentimentale,”  (1869,  a  romance,)  “La 
Tentation  de  Saint-Antoine,”  (1874,  a  kind  of  drama,) 
and  “Trois  Contes,”  (1877.)  Died  May  9,  1880. 

Flaugergues,  flo'zh&Rg',  (HonorA,)  a  French  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  at  Viviers  in  1755.  In  1815  the  Academy 
of  Nimes  awarded  him  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  tails 
of  comets.  Died  in  1835. 

Flaugergues,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a  French  lawyer, 
born  at  Rodez  about  1760.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  legislative  body  in  1813,  and  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  who  prepared  the  address  on  the  state 
of  the  nation  to  Napoleon  in  December  of  that  year. 
Died  in  1836. 

Flav'el,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  nonconformist 
and  Calvinist  divine,  born  in  Worcestershire  about  1627. 
He  became  rector  of  Dartmouth  in  1656,  and  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1662 ;  after  which  he  preached  in 
private  houses.  His  character  is  represented  as  excel¬ 
lent.  Among  his  works,  which  are  highly  esteemed,  are 
“Husbandry  Spiritualized,”  (1669,)  “Divine  Conduct,” 
(1678,)  and  “Method  of  Grace,”  (1698.)  His  “Token 
for  Mourners,”  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  “is  inimitable.” 
Died  at  Exeter  in  1691.  An  edition  of  his  works,  in  six 
volumes,  was  published  in  1820. 

See  a  “  Life  of  Flavel,”  in  an  edition  of  his  select  works,  1833. 

Fla'vl-an,  [Lat.  Flavia'nus;  Fr.  Flavien,  flt've- 
&n',]  Bishop  of  Antioch,  is  called  a  saint  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Arianism,  and  was 
elected  in  381  a.d.  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  The  pope  and 
the  Western  bishops  recognized  Paulinus,  who  had  been 
chosen  Bishop  of  Antioch  by  another  party.  Died  in 
404  A.D. 

Fla'vl-an  or  Fla-vl-a'nus,  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  chosen  Pontiff  of  the  Greek  Church  in  A.D. 
447.  By  his  influence  Eutyches  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  in  a  council  held  in  448.  At  another  council, 
assembled  at  Ephesus  in  449,  the  Eutychian  party  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  deposed  or  condemned  Flavian.  He  died  in 
449,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  personal  violence  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  hostile  sect. 

See  Socrates,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Sozomkn,  “Historia 
Ecclesiastica ;”  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Gr*ca.  ” 

Flavigny,  flf'v&n'ye',  (ValArien,)  a  French  Hebra¬ 
ist,  born  near  Laon,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France 
in  1630.  He  was  chiefly  occupied  with  philological  dis¬ 
cussions  respecting  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and 
was  involved  in  a  long  dispute  with  Abraham  Echel- 
lensis.  Died  in  1674. 

Flavio,  fli've-o,  (Biondo,)  or  Biondo  Flavio,  [Lat. 
Fla'vius  Blon'dus,]  an  Italian  historian  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Forll  in  1388.  He  was  secretary  to  Pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.  and  to  three  succeeding  pontiffs.  He  illus¬ 
trated  the  antiquities  of  Italy  and  Rome  in  three  works, 
viz.,  “Italia  Illustrata,”  (1474,)  “Ten  Books  of  Rome 
Triumphant,”  (“  Romae  Triumphantis  Libri  X.,”  1482,) 
and  “Three  Books  of  Rome  Restored,”  (“  Romae  Instau- 
ratae  Libri  III.,”  1482.)  These  works  were  excellent 
for  the  time,  and  are  still  consulted.  Died  in  1463. 

See  Vossius,  “  De  Historicis  Latinis. 

Fla'vl-ua,  (Caius  or  Cneius,)  a  Roman  senator,  of 
plebeian  birth,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  about  303  b.C. 
He  acquired  great  popularity  by  publishing  legal  for¬ 
mulas  and  technicalities,  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
patricians  and  pontiffs  wished  to  be  confined  to  them¬ 
selves.  His  collection  of  legal  rules  was  called  “Jus 
Flavianum.” 
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Flavius,  (Clemens.)  See  Clemens. 

Flavius,  (Josephus.)  See  Josephus. 

Fla'vus,  (Titus  Lartius,)  the  first  Roman  dictator, 
appointed  to  that  office  in  498  b.c. 

Flavy,  de,  d$h  fli've',  (Guillaume,)  a  famous  and 
powerful  French  captain,  born  at  Compifcgne  about  1398. 
He  had  command  of  Compi&gne  when  Joan  of  Arc  was 
captured  there,  (1430,)  and  was  suspected  of  treachery 
in  that  affair.  He  was  notorious  for  his  audacity  and 
crimes,  and  was  assassinated  in  1449. 

Flax'man,  (John,)  an  English  sculptor  of  great  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  York  in  1755.  His  father,  who  was 
a  moulder  of  figures,  brought  him  to  London  in  infancy. 
About  the  year  1770  he  became  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry 
and  received  a  silver  medal.  In  1782  he  married  Miss 
Denman,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  her  death  in 
1820.  In  1787  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  executed 
his  admirable  and  sublime  compositions  (in  outline) 
illustrative  of  the  prominent  events  of  the  “  Iliad”  and 
“Odyssey”  and  of  the  great  poems  of  ALschylus  and 
Dante.  His  success  in  these  subjects  was  such  as  to 
acquire  for  him  a  very  high  celebrity,  especially  for  in¬ 
vention  and  composition.  After  remaining  in  Rome  about 
seven  years,  he  returned  home,  and  in  1797  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
About  this  time  he  executed  monuments  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  and  Lord  Nelson,  which  are  much  admired,  and 
numerous  marble  groups  of  scriptural  subjects,  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  genius  and  his  piety. 
In  1810  he  became  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  his  latest  productions  are  the  “  Shield 
of  Achilles,”  his  “  Psyche,”  and  the  group  of  the  “  Arch¬ 
angel  Michael  and  Satan.”  He  died  in  1826.  Canova 
and  other  competent  judges  have  pronounced  him  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times.  “There  was  Flax- 
man,”  says  Ruskin,  “  another  naturally  great  man,  with 
as  true  an  eye  for  nature  as  Raphael ; — he  stumbles  over 
the  blocks  of  the  antique  statues,  wanders  in  the  dark 
valley  of  their  ruins  to  the  end  of  his  days.”  (“  Modern 
Painters.”) 

See  Cunningham,  “  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Flech&re  or  Flechi&re.  See  Fletcher,  (John  Wil¬ 
liam.) 

Fiddlier,  fli'she-i',  (Esprit,)  an  excellent  French 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Pernes,  (Vaucluse,)  June  10, 1632. 
Having  gained  distinction  by  his  Latin  verses,  eloquent 
conversation,  and  funeral  orations,  he  was  chosen  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy  in  1673.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  Bishop  of  Nimes  in  1687. 
As  an  orator,  he  was  admired  for  his  graceful  style,  noble 
thoughts,  and  harmonious  periods.  He  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  as  equal  or  only  second  to  Bos- 
suet;  but  his  reputation  has  since  aeclined.  Among 
his  best  works  are  an  “Oration  on  Turenne,”  (1676,) 
and  a  “Life  of  Theodosius  the  Great,”  (1679.)  Died 
at  Montpellier  in  February,  1710. 

See  Labitte,  “La  Jeunesse  de  Ftechier,”  in  the  “Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,”  May,  1845;  D’Alembert,  “Histoire  desMembres 
de  l’Acad^mie,”  tomes  i.  and  ii. ;  Fabrb  de  Narbonne,  “Discours 
*ur  la  Vie  de  Fiddlier,  ”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  10  vols., 
1825. 

Fleck,  flSk,  (Johann  Friedrich  Ferdinand,)  a 
celebrated  German  actor,  born  at  Breslau  in  1757,  was 
especially  admired  for  his  personation  of  the  prominent 
characters  in  Shakspeare.  Died  in  1801. 

Fleck'noe,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  time 
when  Dryden  was  poet-laureate.  Dryden’s  ridicule,  and 
that  of  Pope,  seem  to  have  preserved  Flecknoe’s  name 
from  oblivion  more  than  his  own  writings.  He  wrote 
“Fashionable  Young  Ladies,”  (“  Damoiselles  i  la  Mode,” 
1667,)  and  other  plays,  which  were  not  successful.  Died 
about  1680. 

See  Malone,  “Life  of  Dryden;”  Allibonb,  “Dictionary  of 
Authors.” 

Fleet'wood,  (Charles,)  an  English  general,  born 
in  Lancashire,  is  commonly  described  as  a  fanatic  or 
enthusiast  of  small  capacity.  He  was  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1645,  and  became  a  zealous  republican  and 
Puritan.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  distinguished  himself 


at  Dunbar  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  September, 
1651.  After  the  death  of  Ireton,  (1651,)  Fleetwood 
married  his  widow,  Bridget,  a  daughter  of  Cromwell, 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
Ireland.  He  was  also  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1654 
and  1655.  The  Protector  afterwards  gave  him  the  first 
place  among  the  major-generals  whom  he  appointed  in 
1656.  After  the  restoration  he  lived  in  obscurity  until 
his  death,  about  1692.  His  promotion  is  ascribed  to  his 
remarkable  gift  for  praying  and  preaching  extempore. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Guizot,  “Histoire  de  1* 
Revolution  d’Angleterre.” 

Fleetwood,  (John,)  an  English  writer  on  theology, 
published  “The  Christian  Dictionary,”  (1773,)  and  “ The 
Life  of  Christ,  and  Lives  of  the  Apostles,”  etc.,  (1813.) 

Fleetwood,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  born  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January,  1656. 
After  graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  became  chaplain 
of  King  William  III.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph  in  1708,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Ely  in  1714.  His  sermons,  of  which  a  large  number 
were  published,  were  greatly  admired,  and  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  eminent  preacher  in  the  Anglican  Church 
of  his  time.  Among  his  works  are  an  “  Essay  on  Mira¬ 
cles,”  (1701,)  and  “Chronicon  Preciosum;  an  Account 
of  English  Money,  the  Price  of  Corn,  Wages,  etc.,  for 
the  Last  Six  Hundred  Years,”  (1707  V  He  published  in 
1712  four  sermons,  with  a  preface  which,  though  con¬ 
demned  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  burnt,  was 
inserted  in  the  “  Spectator,”  No.  384,  with  commendatory 
remarks  by  the  editor.  He  advocated  Whig  principles 
in  this  preface.  Died  in  August,  1723. 

See  Powell,  “Life  of  Fleetwood”  prefixed  to  his  Works;  “  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica ;”  Nic£ron,  “  M&noires.” 

Fleetwood,  (William,)  an  English  lawyer,  became 
recorder  of  London  about  1 569.  He  wrote  some  legal 
and  historical  works.  Died  in  1593. 

Fleischer,  fll'sh^r,  (Heinrich  Leberecht,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Schandau,  in  Saxony, 
in  1801.  In  1835  he  succeeded  Rosenmiiller  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leipsic.  He  published 
an  edition  of  Abulfeda’s  “  Anteislamica,”  with  a  Latin 
translation,  (1831,)  and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the 
“Koran  of  Beidhawi,”  (1844.)  Died  in  1888. 

Fldmalle,  fli'mtl',  written  also  Flamael,  fli-mil', 
Flemael,  and  Flameel,  (Bertholet,  bSR,to/l&',)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Liege  in  1614.  He  worked  in 
Paris  some  years.  Died  in  1675. 

Flem'ing,  (Abraham,)  an  English  classical  scholar 
and  translator,  born  in  London,  lived  about  1580.  He 
translated  Virgil’s  “Bucolics,”  (1575,)  Lilian’s  “His¬ 
tory,”  (1576,)  Virgil’s  “Georgies,”  (1589,)  and  other 
classic  works.  Died  in  1607. 

Fleming,  (Caleb,)  an  English  Socinian  minister,  born 
in  1698,  succeeded  the  eloquent  James  Foster  at  Pinners’ 
Hall,  London,  in  1752.  He  published  many  theological 
writings.  Died  in  1779. 

Fleming,  (Charles,)  a  philologist,  born  at  Perth, 
Scotland,  in  1806.  He  became  professor  of  English  at 
the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  Paris,  in  1829,  and  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  1844.  With  M.  Tibbins  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  “English-French  and  French-English  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  (1840,)  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  two  languages  extant.  He  died  in  1875- 

Fleming  or  Flemming,  flSm'ming,  (Claudius,)  Con¬ 
stable  of  Sweden,  born  in  Finland,  commanded  in  that 
province  when  Sigismond  inherited  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  III.,  in  1591.  In  the  civil  war 
that  followed,  Fleming  supported  Sigismond  with  fidelity, 
and  defeated  the  insurgents.  Died  in  1597. 

Fleming,  (George.)  See  Fletcher,  Con¬ 
stance. 

Flem'ing,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  naturalist, 
born  near  Bathgate,  in  Linlithgowshire,  in  1785,  became 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  preached  at 
Flisk,  in  Fifeshire.  He  produced,  about  1822,  the  “  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Zoology,”  which  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberdeen,  in  1828  or  1832.  His  “  History  of  British 
Animals”  is  a  work  of  high  authority.  He  was  author 
of  a  work  on  “Molluscous  Animals,  including  Shell- 
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Fish,”  (1837,)  and  of  many  minor  scientific  treatises. 
Having  identified  himself  with  the  Free  Church,  or- 

fanized  about  1843,  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Aberdeen. 

le  became  professor  of  natural  history  or  natural  science 
in  the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh  about  1845. 
Died  in  November,  1857. 

Flem'ing,  (Patrick,)  an  Irish  monk,  born  in  the 
county  of  Lowth  in  1599,  received  at  baptism  the  name 
of  Christopher.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Rome  and 
Louvain,  and  theology  at  Prague,  and  wrote  “  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints.”  He  was  murdered  near  Prague  by  some 
fanatical  peasants  in  1631. 

Fleming,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  theologian,  born  at 
Yester  in  1630.  He  wrote  the  “  Fulfilling  of  Scripture,” 
(1681,)  and  other  works.  He  preached  many  years  at 
Rotterdam  after  1676.  Died  in  1694. 

Fleming,  (Robert,)  Jr.,  a  learned  Scottish  author  and 
clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  preached  in  Holland  and 
London,  and  published  sermons,  poems,  and  discourses 
on  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  which  are  highly  esteemed. 
In  1701  he  issued  a  “Discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Papacy,”  containing  predictions  which  it  is  thought 
have  been  remarkably  verified.  He  expected  that  1848 
would  be  an  important  era  in  the  subversion  of  the  papal 
power.  Died  in  1716* 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Flemming,  flSm'ming,  (Hans  Heinrich,)  Count, 
born  in  Pomerania  in  1632,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Vienna  in  1683,  and  was  made  count  of  the 
empire.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal  about 
1688.  Died  in  1706. 

Flemming,  (Jakob  Heinrich,)  an  able  general,  born 
in  Pomerania  in  1667.  He  entered  the  service  of  Au¬ 
gustus  of  Saxony,  who  became  King  of  Poland.  He 
had  a  high  command  in  the  war  against  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  and  was  appointed  field-marshal  and  chief 
minister  of  Augustus  about  1712.  He  defeated  the 
Swedes  under  Steinbock  in  Pomerania,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  victorious  over  the  revolted  Poles  in  1715*  Died 
in  1728. 

Flemming,  (Paul,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  poets  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Hartenstein,  in  Saxony, 
in  1609.  His  “Spiritual  and  Secular  Poems”  (1642)  are 
greatly  admired  for  their  melody  of  versification,  and  his 
sonnets  display  merit  of  a  high  order.  He  went  with  an 
embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  Persia  in  1636. 
Died  at  Hamburg  in  1640. 

Flemming  or  Flemmynge,  (  Richard,  )  born  at 
Crofton,  was  appointed  in  1420,  by  Henry  V.,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Having  zealously  opposed  the  opinions  of 
Wycliffe,  he  received  from  the  pope  the  appointment  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Y ork ;  but  Henry  did  not  permit 
him  to  occupy  it.  He  founded  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Died  in  1430. 

Flemming,  (Robert,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
became  Dean  of  Lincoln  in  145  i»  He  published  a  Greek 
and  Latin  Dictionary,  and  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Died  in  1483. 

Flers,  flaiR,  (Camille,)  a  French  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Paris  in  1802.  He  revolted  against  academical 
traditions,  and  aimed  to  paint  nature  in  its  simplicity.  He 
mostly  painted  French  scenery.  Died  June  27»  1808. 

Flers,  de,  deh  flaiR,  (  Charles,  )  a  French  general, 
born  in  1756.  In  1793  he  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  had  several  engagements  with  the 
Spaniards.  Being  accused  of  treason,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Convention  and  condemned  to  death  in  1794* 
Flesselle,  de,  deh  fliW,  (Philippe,)  a  French 
physician,  who  graduated  in  1528.  He  was  employed 
professionally  by  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  and 
Charles  IX.  Died  in  1562.  . 

Flesselles,  de,  deh  fl^'sSl',  (Jacques,)  a  French  civil 
officer,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  Revolution,  was  born 
about  1724.  He  held  the  office  of  provost  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Paris,  the  functions  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  mayor.  On  the  day  the  Bastille  was  stormed,  July  14* 
1789,  he  was  charged  with  hostility  to  the  popular  cause 

and  shot  by  one  of  the  mob. 

Fletch'er,  (Abraham,)  a  self-taught  English  mathe¬ 
matician  and  physician,  born  at  Little  Broughton  in  1714* 


wrote  the  “Universal  Measurer  and  Mechanic,”  (1762.) 
Died  in  1793. 

Fletcher,  (Alexander,)  a  British  divine,  born  about 
1787,  was  minister  of  Finsbury  Chapel,  London.  He 
published  a  “Guide  to  Family  Devotion,  containing  730 
Hymns,  730  Prayers,”  etc,  which  passed  through  many 
editions,  “Addresses  to  the  Young,”  (1851,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  i860. 

Fletch'er,  (Andrew,)  an  able  Scottish  republican 
writer  and  orator,  often  called  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
was  born  at  Saltoun  in  1653.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court.  Having  been  outlawed  about 
1680,  he  retired  to  the  continent,  and  fought  against  the 
Turks.  At  the  revolution  of  1688  he  returned  home, 
and  again  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  “  He  was 
by  far  the  most  nervous  and  correct  speaker  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Scotland,”  says  the  Earl  of  Buchan;  “  for  he 
drew  his  style  from  the  pure  models  of  antiquity.”  He 
published  several  political  treatises,  among  which  are 
“Two  Discourses  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,” 
(1698.)  Lockhart  praises  the  “  undaunted  courage  and 
pathetic  eloquence”  with  which  he  exposed  the  oppres¬ 
sion  to  which  Scotland  was  subjected.  Died  in  London 
in  1716.  Although  a  determined  foe  to  despotism, 
Fletcher  appears  to  have  had  little  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  common  people  for  self-government. 
Macaulay  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  being  “the 
author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  working- 
classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery.”  (“  History,”  vol.  i.  p.  501.) 

Fletcher,  (Andrew,)  Lord  Milton,  a  Scottish  judge, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1692.  He  became 
a  lord  of  session  in  1724,  and  keeper  of  the  signet  in  1748. 
He  was  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  when 
the  latter  had  the  chief  management  of  Scottish  affairs. 
He  is  commended  for  his  services  in  the  promotion  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  Died  in  1766. 

Fletcher,  (Constance,)  an  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  (under  the  pseudonym  of  George  Flem¬ 
ing,)  born  in  1858.  Her  novels  include  “A  Nile 
Novel,”  (1877,)  “The  Head  of  Medusa,”  (1880,) 
“Andromeda,”  (1885,)  “The  Truth  about  Clement 
Ker,”  (1889,)  “Little  Stories  about  Women,” 
(1897,)  etc.,  and  the  plays  “Mrs.  Lessingham,” 
(1894,)  and  “  A  Man  and  His  Wife,”  (1897.) 

Fletcher,  (  Giles,  )  born  in  Kent,  was  the  brother  of 
Bishop  Fletcher,  and  father  of  the  poets  Giles  and 
Phineas.  In  1588  he  was  ambassador  to  Russia,  of 
which  nation  he  wrote  a  curious  account,  (1590*).  This 
was  suppressed  by  government,  lest  it  should  give  of¬ 
fence  to  the  Russian  court.  Died  in  1610. 

Fletcher,  (Giles,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1^88,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk.  He  wrote  an  admired 
and  picturesque  poem,  “  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph 
in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death,  (1610.) 
“  Giles  seems,”  says  Hallam,  “  to  have  more  vigour  than 
his  elder  brother,  [Phineas,]  but  less  sweetness  and 
smoothness.  .  . .  They  both  bear  much  resemblance  to 
Spenser.  .  .  .  They  were  endowed  with  minds  eminently 
poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of  their 
contemporaries.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 

Europe.”)  Died  in  1623. 

See  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.”  vol.  ii. 

Fletcher,  (James,)  an  English  writer  and  school¬ 
teacher,  born  in  1811,  lived  in  London.  He  published 
“The  Siege  of  Damascus,”  “The  Gem,  and  other 
Poems,”  and  a  “History  of  Poland,”  (1831.)  In  a  fit 
of  insanity,  he  committed  suicide  in  1832. 

Fletcher,  (James  Cooley,)  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1823.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1846,  and  studied  divinity  at  I  nnce- 
ton,  Paris,  and  Geneva,  where  he  married  a  daughter  ot 
Dr  A.  H.  C.  Mai  an.  He  was  for  some  time  a  Presi byterian 
chaplain  in  Brazil,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  United 
States  legation  there,  and  was,  with  Dr.  Kidder,  aut 

of  “  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.”  Hramatic 

Fletcher,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  dramatic 

author,  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  1576,  ”f*  s0"d°[ 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  London.  He  was  edu 
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cated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  the  friend  of  Francis 
Beaumont,  with  whom  his  name  is  inseparably  asso¬ 
ciated  as  a  partner  in  authorship.  The  unity  of  feeling 
and  identity  of  genius  between  them  were  such  that  critics 
are  unable  to  assign  their  respective  shares  in  their 
works.  Among  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
which  had  immense  success,  are  “The  Maid’s  Tragedy,” 
(before  1611,)  “Philaster,”  (1611,)  and  “The  Loyal  Sub¬ 
ject,”  ( 1 6 1 8. )  Fletcher  was  sole  author  of  “The  Faith¬ 
ful  Shepherdess,”  “The  Scornful  Lady,”  (1616,)  “The 
Spanish  Curate,”  comedy,  (1622,)  “  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have 
a  Wife,”  a  comedy,  (1624,)  and  many  other  comedies, 
or  tragi-comedies,  in  verse.  Dryden  informs  us  that  in 
his  time  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  per¬ 
formed  oftener  than  those  of  Shakspeare.  “  Fletcher,” 
remarks  Hallam,  “is  as  much  superior  to  Shakspeare 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage,  as  he  falls  below  him  in 
that  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  His  sentiments  and  style, 
where  not  concealed  by  obscurity,  are  very  dramatic. 
His  thoughts  are  noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of 
romance;  his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too 
forced.  .  .  .  Yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking 
beauties :  good  lines  occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but 
rarely.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 
The  same  critic  censures  the  “protracted  indecency” 
of  these  authors.  (See  Beaumont,  Francis.)  Died 
in  1625. 

See  Langbainb,  “Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,”  1691. 

Fletcher  or  Fl^chdre,  (John  William,)  a  divine, 
born  at  Nyon,  in  Switzerland,  in  1729.  He  removed  to 
England  in  his  youth,  became  a  priest  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Madeley,  in  Salop,  in 
1760.  He  was  a  religious  associate  of  John  Wesley,  and 
author  of  several  works,  some  of  which  were  directed 
against  Calvinism.  His  works  were  published  in  8 
vols.,  (1803.)  He  died  in  Shropshire  in  1785.  “No 
Church,”  says  R.  Southey,  “  has  ever  possessed  a  more 
apostolic  minister.” 

See  J.  Bbnson,  “Life  of  J.  W.  Fletcher.” 

Fletcher,  (Julia  Constance,)  a  daughter  of  James  C. 
Fletcher,  born  about  1859,  has  published  various  novels, 
among  which  are  “Kismet,”  “The  Head  of  Medusa,” 
“Mirage,”  and  “  Vestigia.” 

Fletcher,  (Maria  Jane.)  See  Jewsbury. 

Fletcher,  (Phineas,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  1584, 
was  the  son  of  Giles  Fletcher  the  ambassador.  Pie 
was  educated  for  the  church,  and  obtained  in  1621  the 
living  of  Hilgay.  He  wrote  “  The  Locustae,  or  Apollyon- 
ists,”  “Siceliaes,  a  Drama,”  and  other  poems.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  on  “The  Purple  Island,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,”  (1633,)  an  allegorical  description  of  the 
human  body,  faculties,  and  passions.  Milton  is  said  to 
have  admired  and  imitated  him.  “  He  is  entitled,”  says 
Headley,  “to  a  very  high  rank  among  our  old  English 
classics.”  Hallam  thinks  him  deserving  of  praise,  but 
that  his  poem  “  from  its  very  nature  is  insufferably 
wearisome.”  (See  Fletcher,  Giles.)  Died  about  1650. 

See  Johnson  and  Chalmers,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets;” 
'  Biographia  Britannica;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1820. 

Fletcher,  (Richard.)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Kent,  was  the  father  of  John  the  dramatist.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  directed  him  in  1586  to 
attend  Mary  Stuart  at  her  execution ;  but  she  declined  to 
listen  to  his  exhortations.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bristol  in  1589,  of  Worcester  in  1592,  and  of  London  in 
1594.  Died  in  1596. 

Fleuranges,  de,  deh  fluh'rftNzh',  (Robert  de  la 
Marck — deh  IS  miRk,)  Seigneur,  a  brave  French 
officer,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Sedan  in  1491,  offered 
his  services  to  Louis  XII.  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
the  companion  of  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  afterwards 
Francis  I.  At  the  battle  of  Novara,  or  Asti,  he  is  said 
to  have  received  forty-six  wounds.  In  1525  he  was  taken 
prisoner  with  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  A  few 
years  after  this  he  was.  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
of  France.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Memorable  Events 
which  occurred  from  1499  to  1521.”  Died  in  1537. 

Fleuriau,  fluh're-o',  (J£r6me  Charlemagne,)  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Langle,  (deh  ldNgl,)  a  French  writer,  born  in 
Brittany  about  1742 ;  died  in  1807. 


Fleurieu,  de,  deh  fluh're-uh',  (Charles  Pierre 
Claret — klt'rl',)  Count,  a  skilful  French  hydrographer 
and  statesman,  born  in  Lyons  in  1738.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  his  youth,  acquired  skill  in  naval  tactics,  and 
became  director-general  of  the  ports  and  arsenals  in  177& 
He  was  minister  of  marine  from  October,  1790,  until 
May,  1791,  after  which  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  He  planned  the  naval  operations  of  the  war 
against  the  British,  1778  to  1783,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  strategical  skill.  He  published,  besides  other 
writings,  a  valuable  work,  entitled  a  “  Voyage  around 
the  World,  made  by  Etienne  Marchand,”  (4  vols.,  1798,) 
with  notes  and  many  charts.  He  became  councillor 
of  state  in  1799,  and  intendant-general  of  the  emperor’s 
household,  and  a  senator,  in  1805.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Delambre,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Fleu¬ 
rieu;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Fleuriot-Lescot,  fluh're'o'  ISs'ko',  (J.  A.  C.,)  born 
in  Brussels  about  1760,  was  a  violent  Jacobin,  and 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  mayor  of  Paris,  until  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  his  patron,  with  whom  he  was  executed 
in  1794. 

Fleury,  fluh're',  (Abraham  Joseph  Benard — bi'« 
n&R',)  a  French  comedian,  born  at  Chartres  in  1751* 
He  performed  in  Paris  with  success  from  1778  to  1818, 
Died  in  1822. 

See  “  M^moires  de  Fleury,”  by  J.  B.  Lafitte,  1835. 

Fleury,  (Claude,)  Abb£,  a  pious  and  learned  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  in  Paris  in  1640,  practised  law  several  years 
before  he  entered  the  priesthood.  In  1672  Louis  XIV. 
chose  him  for  tutor  to  the  Princes  de  Conti.  He  was 
associated  with  Fenelon  about  sixteen  years  (1689-1705) 
as  sub-preceptor  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and 
Berry.  After  their  education  was  finished,  the  king 
gave  him  the  rich  priory  of  Argenteuil.  In  1696  Abbe 
Fleury  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
the  place  of  La  Bruy£re.  Contemporary  writers  agree 
in  extolling  his  moral  qualities,  his  profound  learning, 
and  his  literary  merit.  He  published  a  work  on  the 
“  Morality  of  Christians,”  another  on  “  Ecclesiastical 
Law,”  and  a  “Historical  Catechism,”  (1683,)  which  had 
great  success.  His  greatest  work  is  his  “  Ecclesiastical 
History,”  (“Histoire  ecclesiastique,”  20  vols.,  1691- 
1723,)  comprising  a  period  of  about  four  centuries.  His 
style  is  pure,  clear,  and  concise,  and  his  spirit  liberal  and 
candid.  He  was  confessor  to  Louis  XV.  from  1716  to 
1722.  Voltaire  said,  “His  history  of  the  Church  is  the 
best  that  has  been  written.”  Died  in  July,  1723. 

See  Rondbt,  “Notice  sur  AbM  Fleury”  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his  “Opuscules,”  5  vols.,  1780;  C.  E.  Simonhtti,  “DerCharak- 
ter  eines  Geschichtsschreibers  in  dem  Leben  und  aus  den  Schriften 
des  Abbts  C.  Fleury,”  1746;  Jaeger,  “Notice  sur  C.  Fleury  consi- 
d^re  comme  Historien  de  l’fighse,”  1847 ;  A.  Martin,  “  Essai  sur  la. 
Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Fleury,”  1837. 

Fleury,  (Emile  F6lix,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
Paris  in  1815.  He  served  in  Algeria,  became  a  senator 
in  1865,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1869. 
Died  in  1884. 

Fleury,  (Julien,)  a  French  philologist,  born  about 
1650.  Pie  edited  Apuleius  “ad  usum  Delphini,”  (1688.) 
Died  in  1725. 

Fleury,  de,  d?h  fluh're',  (Aim£e  de  Coigny — d?h 
kwln'ye',)  Duchesse,  a  literary  French  lady,  born  in 
Paris  about  1776.  In  1794  she  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison  with  Andre  Chenier,  and  was  the  subject  of  his 
ode  “La  jeune  Captive.”  She  wrote  a  novel  entitled 
“Alvar,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1820. 

Fleury,  de,  (Andr£  Hercule,)  Cardinal,  an  emi 
nen-t  French  statesman,  born  at  Lod6ve,  in  Languedoc, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1653,  was  educated  at  Paris.  To 
superior  mental  faculties  and  wit  he  added  high  literary 
attainments  and  persuasive  eloquence.  In  1677  he  was 
chosen  almoner  to  the  queen,  and  after  her  death,  in  1683, 
he  served  in  the  same  capacity  Louis  XIV.,  who  in  1698 
nominated  him  Bishop  of  Frejus.  Just  before  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  appointed 
FJeury  preceptor  to  the  heir-apparent,  aged  about  six 
years,  who  in  1715  succeeded  as  Louis  XV.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  this  office  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
gained  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  young  king,  who 
in  1726  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  prime  minister, — an 
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event  which  occasioned  ample  demonstrations  of  popu¬ 
lar  joy.  In  the  same  year  he  received  from  the  pope  a 
cardinal’s  hat  Adopting  a  pacific  and  economical  policy, 
he  exercised  his  power  with  wisdom  and  fidelity  until 
his  death.  He  maintained  peace  with  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  until  1740,  when  France,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  was 
involved  in  the  general  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Died  in  Paris  in  January,  1743. 

Fleury,  de,  (Guillaume  Francois  Joly.)  See 

(OLY. 

Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  fluh're'  deh  sht'boo'liN', 
[Pierre  Alexandre  Edouard,)  a  Frenchman,  born  in 
1779.  He  became  private  secretary  of  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  and  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  the  Private 
Life  and  Reign  of  Napoleon  in  1815,”  (2  vols.,  1819,) 
which  had  a  great  success.  Died  in  1835. 

Fliedner,  fleed'ner,  (Theodor,)  a  German  divine  and 
eminent  philanthropist,  born  at  Eppstein,  in  Nassau,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  Gottingen, 
and  Herborn,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  church 
at  Kaiserswerth.  He  soon  after  entered  upon  the  work 
of  prison-reform,  and  in  1826  founded  the  first  prison 
society  of  Germany.  In  1833  he  opened  at  Kaiserswerth 
a  refuge  for  discharged  female  convicts,  and  in  1836  he 
established  there  a  deaconess-house  and  hospital,  an 
Infant-school,  an  orphanage,  a  normal  school,  and  a  lu¬ 
natic  asylum.  In  1849  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and 
travelled  extensively,  devoting  his  time  to  works  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  He  died  October  4,  1864,  after  a  life  of 
reat  usefulness.  He  wrote  various  educational  and 
evotional  books,  treatises  on  the  work  of  deaconesses, 
on  the  martyrs,  etc. 

Flin'd^rS,  (Matthew,)  an  English  navigator,  born 
in  Lincolnshire,  March  16,  1774.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
Australia  in  1795,  and,  in  company  with  George  Bass, 
discovered,  in  1798,  the  strait  since  called  Bass’s  Strait. 
As  captain  of  the  Investigator,  he  explored  the  southern 
coast  of  Australia,  and  discovered  the  Gulfs  of  Spencer 
and  Saint  Vincent.  On  a  homeward-bound  voyage,  being 
compelled  to  put  in  to  the  Isle  of  France,  he  was  de¬ 
tained  a  prisoner  by  the  French  about  six  years,  1803-10. 
He  died  in  England  in  1814,  just  after  he  had  published 
his  “Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,”  (2  vols.,  1814.) 

Flink  or  Flinck,  flink,  (Govaert,  go'v&Rt,)  a  skilful 
Dutch  painter  of  portraits  and  history,  born  at  Cleves  in 
1616,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  whose  style  he  imitated 
with  success.  He  worked  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Among  hia 
works  are  “  Solomon  praying  for  Wisdom,”  and  a  “  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child.”  Died  in  1660. 

Flirts  dea  Oliviers,  de,  deh  A£n  dYzo'le've-i', 
(Claude  Marie  Louis  Carbon — kiR'bAN',)  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Rheims  in  1757.  He  wrote  “The  Awaking 
of  Epimenides,”  (“  Le  Reveil  d’Epimenide,”)  a  drama, 
and  many  other  poems.  Died  in  1806. 

Flint,  (Austin,)  a  distinguished  American  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  Petersham,  Massachusetts, 
in  1812,  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Harvard  in  1833.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  in 
1847.  After  having  been  a  professor  in  several  medical 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  in  1861 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  Bellevue  College  Hospital,  New  York,  and  of  pa¬ 
thology  and  practical  medicine  in  the  Long  Island  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital.  He  published  “  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Pathology,  etc.,  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,”  (1859,) 
“The  Practice  of  Medicine,”  (1866,)  etc.  Died  1886. 

Flint,  (Austin,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1836,  studied  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1857.  He  became  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo  in  1858,  and  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital  in  1861,  and  surgeon-general  of  New  York 
in  1874.  His  essay  on  the  Excretory  Function  of  the 
Liver  received  from  the  Institute  of  France  a  prize 
of  1500  francs.  He  has  published  “  The  Physiology  of 
Man,”  (5  vols.,  1866-74,)  “  A  Text-Book  of  Human 
Physiology,”  (1875,)  “On  the  Source  of  Muscular 
Power,”  (1878,)  and  other  works. 


Flint,  (Robert,)  theologian  and  author,  was  born 
at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  March  14,  1838,  ordained  in 
1859,  and  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Saint  Andrew’s  in  1864  and  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh 
in  1876.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  was  gained  by 
his  “Philosophy  of  History,”  (1874,)  rewritten  as 
“Historical  Philosophy  in  France  and  Switzerland” 
in  1894.  He  wrote  also  “Theism,”  “  Anti-Theistic 
Theories,”  “Vice,”  “Socialism,”  etc. 

Flint,  (Timothy,)  an  American  author  and  traveller, 
born  at  North  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1780.  In  1815 
he  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  1826  he  published  “  Recollections  of  Ten  Years 
passed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.”  He  also  wrote 
“Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,”  (2  vols.,  1828,) 
“Arthur  Clenning”  (1828)  and  other  novels,  and  made 
contributions  to  several  periodicals.  He  died  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1840. 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Flin'toff,  (Owen,)  a  British  legal  writer  of  the  present 
century.  He  published  an  excellent  work  on  “  The  Law 
of  Real  Property,”  (1839,)  also  “The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Laws  of  England  and  Wales,”  and  an  “  Introduc 
tion  to  Conveyancing,”  (1840.) 

Flipart,  fle'pfR',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  skilful  French 
engraver  and  designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1723,  was  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  engraved  a  “  Holy 
Family,”  after  Giulio  Romano,  and  some  works  of  Greuze 
and  Vernet.  Died  in  1782. 

Flocco,  flok'ko,  or  Floke,  a  Norwegian  or  Swedish 
pirate,  who  acquired  reputation  by  his  enterprise  in  navi- 
gation.  In  865  a.d.  he  visited  Iceland,  and  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  now  bears. 

Flodoard,  flo'do'SR',  a  French  historian  and  priest, 
born  at  Epernay  in  894  a.d.,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rheims,  and  a  chronicle  of  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  France  from  919  to  966.  He  was  canon  of 
Rheims  when  he  died,  in  966. 

Floerke.  See  Florke. 

Flogel  or  Floegel,  flo'gel,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a 
German  writer,  born  in  Silesia  in  1729,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Liegnitz  in  1774.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Human  Intellect,”  (1776,)  a  curious  work,  of  great 
research,  “  The  History  of  Comic  Literature,”  (4  vols., 
1784-86,)  which  is  commended,  and  a  few  other  works 
Died  in  1788. 

Floke.  See  Flocco. 

Flood,  flud,  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry,)  an  eloquent  Irish 
orator,  born  in  1732.  He  was  elected  in  1759  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  where  he  became  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposition,  and  a  rival  of  Grattan,  with  whom  he 
was  formerly  intimate.  They  had  a  personal  dispute  in 
the  House  in  1783,  which  was  a  remarkable  display  of 
the  power  of  invective  on  both  sides.  Flood  challenged 
his  opponent ;  but  the  meeting  was  prevented  by  the 
authorities.  About  that  date  Flood  became  a  membel 
of  the  English  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  until  179Q 
He  died  in  1791. 

Flood,  (Robert.)  See  Fludd. 

Floquet,  flo-ka',  (Charles  Thomas,)  a  Frenci 
politician,  was  born  at  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  October  5, 
1828.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  many  prominent  political  cases.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  brief  imprisonment  in  1871,  on  the  charge  oi 
being  connected  with  the  Commune,  but  subsequently 
was  elected  to  the  municipal  council  and  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  becoming  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  in 
1881,  and  afterwards  president.  He  fought  a  duel 
with  Boulanger  in  1888,  severely  wounding  him.  In 
1889  he  was  again  elected  president  of  the  Chamber, 
but  was  defeated  in  1893,  in  consequence  of  the 
Panama  scandal. 

Floquet,  floffc^',  (Etienne  Joseph,)  a  French  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Aix  in  1750 ;  died  in  1785. 

Floquet,  (  Pierre  Amable,  )  a  French  historical 
writer  and  advocate,  born  at  Rouen  in  1797.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  a  “Eulogy  on  Bossuet,”  (1827,)  and  a 
“  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,”  ( 7  vola. 
1840-43.)  He  died  August  6,  1881. 
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Flor,  de,  d$h  Aor,  (Roger,)  a  famous  military  adven- 
turer,  born  about  1264.  In  his  youth  he  fought  with  the 
crusaders  against  the  Saracens.  About  1303  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Andronicus,  for  whom  he 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Turks.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  in  1306  or  1307. 

Flo'ra,  [Fr.  Flore,  Aor,]  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
the  goddess  of  flowers,  appears  to  have  been  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  time  of  Numa,  or  earlier.  Her  annual 
festival  ( Floralia )  was  celebrated  from  April  28  to  May 
1.  The  Flora  of  the  Romans  corresponded  to  the  Greek 
Chloris. 

Flore,  (Franc.)  See  Floris,  (Frans.) 

Flor'ence  of  Worcester,  (wdos'ter,)  a  learned 
monk,  was  the  first  chronicler  who  wrote  in  England 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  His  chronicle  (in  Latin) 
was  printed  in  1 592.  Died  in  1 1 18. 

Flor'ence,  (William  Jermyn,)  an  American  actor, 
born  at  Albany,  New  York,  July  26,  1831.  He  went 
upon  the  stage  first  in  1849,  at  a  theatre  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  soon  acquired  distinction  as  a  versatile  and 
broadly  comic  actor.  He  married  Melvina  Pray,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Barney  Williams.  Among  his  best-known  parts 
are  Bardwell  Slote,  in  “  The  Mighty  Dollar,”  and  Captain 
Cuttle.  Died  Nov.  19,  1891.  Mrs.  Florence  won  great 
success  as  Mrs.  General  Gilflory,  and  in  other  parts. 

Florencourt,  von,  fon  flo'rdN'kooR',  (Franz  Chas- 
aot — sh&'so',)  a  German  journalist  and  political  writer, 
of  aristocratic  principles,  was  born  at  Brunswick  in  1804; 
died  at  Paderborn,  September  10,  1886. 

Florencourt,  von,  (Wilhelm  Chassot,)  a  German 
antiquary  and  writer  on  numismatics;  born  about  1800. 

Florent,  flo'rfint,  or  Floris,  flo'ris,  I.,  Count  of  Fries¬ 
land,  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  men  of  Brabant  in  1061. 

Florent  II.,  Count  of  Friesland  and  Holland,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Thierry  V.,  in  1091,  at  the  age  of  ten. 
Died  in  1122. 

Florent  HL,  Count  of  Holland,  was  a  son  of  Thierry 
VI.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1157.  He  waged  war  against 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  in  1 189  followed  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  in  a  crusade.  He  died  at  Antioch  in  1190. 

Florent  IV.  of  Holland,  born  in  1210,  began  to  reign 
in  1223.  In  his  reign  a  great  storm  and  inundation 
of  the  sea  covered  a  populous  district  now  occupied  by 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  was  then  first  formed.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1235. 

Florent  V.,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  about 
two  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1254.  He 
waged  a  long  war  against  the  revolted  West  Frisians 
and  against  the  Flemings.  He  was  assassinated  in  1296. 

Florent-Chretien.  See  Chretien. 

Florentino.  See  Fiorentino. 

Flo-ren-ti'nus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  had  a  high  repu¬ 
tation,  but  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  (who  died  in  228  a.d.,) 
or  later.  He  wrote  many  books  of  “  Institutiones.” 

Flores,  (Antonio,)  statesman,  was  born  at  Quito, 
Ecuador,  in  1833.  He  was  minister  from  Ecuador  to 
the  United  States  in  1861  and  in  1868-69,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ecuador  1888-92. 

Flores,  flo'rSs  or  Aor,  (Louis,)  born  at  Ghent  in  1570, 
became  a  monk,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Isles.  The  Dutch  imprisoned  him,  and  then  deliv¬ 
ered  him  to  the  Japanese,  who  put  him  to  death  in  1622. 
He  wrote  an  “  Account  of  the  State  of  Christianity.” 

Flores,  de,  d&  flo'rSs,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  novelist, 
who  flourished  about  1510.  He  wrote  “The  History 
of  Cerisel  and  Mirabella,”  ( “  La  Historia  de  Cerisel  y 
Mirabella,”  1524,)  which  was  very  popular. 

Florez,  flo'rSth,  (Enrique,)  a  Spanish  monk,  and  an 
excellent  historian  and  numismatist,  born  at  Valladolid 
in  1701,  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  history, 
especially  that  of  Spain.  His  first  essay,  entitled  “  Key 
to  History,”  (“Clave  historical,”  1743,)  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  He  wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Spain,  (“Espana  sagrada,”  in  29  vols.,  1747 
*70.)  After  his  death  it  was  continued  and  completed, 
in  forty-six  volumes.  This  work  has  a  high  character 
for  veracity  and  literary  merit.  He  was  also  author  of  a 
learned  antiquarian  treatise  on  medals.  Died  in  1773. 


Florian,  (Docampo.)  See  Docampo. 

Flo'rl-an,  (in  Latin,  Mar'cus  (or  An'nius)  Floria'- 
nus,)  a  Roman  emperor,  who  was  a  half-brother  of  the 
emperor  Tacitus.  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  Florian 
was  proclaimed  his  successor  by  a  part  of  the  army, 
while  the  legions  of  the  East  supported  the  claims  of 
Probus.  A  few  months  after  this  event,  Florian  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  in  276  A.D. 

Florian,  de,  d$h  flo're'flN',  (Jean  Pierre  Claris— 
kll'rfess',)  a  French  novelist  and  poet,  was  born  at  the 
chateau  de  Florian,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  in  March, 
1755.  In  youth  or  childhood  he  often  visited  the  house 
of  Voltaire,  who  encouraged  his  literary  aspirations.  He 
became  gentleman-in-ordinary  to  the  Due  de  Penthifcvre, 
who  treated  him  with  much  favour  and  confidence.  In 
1783  he  published  the  romance  of  “Galatea,”  which 
was  very  popular,  and  was  followed  by  “Numa  Pom- 
pilius,”  (1786,)  “Estelle,”  (1788,)  and  several  comedies 
and  fables,  which  obtained  the  public  favour.  He  trans¬ 
lated  “Don  Quixote”  into  French.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy  in  1788.  During  the  reign 
of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  several  months,  but  was 
released  by  the  coup  d'itat  of  9th  Thermidor.  Among 
French  fabulists  he  is  considered  next  to  La  Fontaine. 
Died  near  Paris  in  1794- 

See  Rosny,  “Vie  de  Florian,”  1798;  Lacretelle,  “filoge  do 
Florian,”  1812;  “Jeunesse  de  Florian,  ou  Mdmoires  d’un  jeune 
Espagnol,”  1807;  Viancin,  “iSloge  de  Florian,”  1833. 

Floriani,  flo-re-i'nee,  (Francesco,)  a  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  at  Udine,  flourished  about  1570. 

Florida,  de  la,  di  13.  flo-ree'Dil,  (Marquis,)  a  Spanish 
general,  born  in  Madrid  about  the  year  1646.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  Philip  V.,  defended  Milan  in  1706  against 
Prince  Eugene,  and  commanded  under  the  Duke  of 
Vend6me  at  the  important  battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707, 
where  the  French  and  Spaniards  defeated  the  English 
and  their  allies.  Died  in  1714. 

Florida  Blanca,  flo-ree'Di  blln'ki,  (JosA  Moflino— 
mdn-yee'no,)  Count  of,  an  eminent  Spanish  statesman, 
born  at  Helin,  in  Murcia,  in  1728,  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  middle  class.  After  studying  law  at  Salamanca,  he 
practised  several  years  with  increasing  reputation,  and 
filled  the  office  of  fiscal  of  the  Council  of  Castile.  About 
1770  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he 
displayed  great  diplomatic  ability,  and  remained  until  the 
resignation  of  the  prime  minister  Grimaldi,  who,  having 
the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor,  selected  Moflino, 
who  had  recently  been  created  Count  of  Florida  Blanca. 
He  entered  the  office  in  February,  1777,  soon  after  which 
Charles  III.  of  Spain  formed  an  alliance  with  France 
against  England.  Monino  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour, 
ability,  and  credit ;  and,  though  his  efforts  to  recover 
Gibraltar  were  frustrated,  the  Spaniards  captured  Florida, 
Minorca,  the  Bahamas,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  merchant- 
vessels.  Peace  having  been  made  with  England  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1 783,  he  promoted  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
patronized  arts  and  sciences,  and  made  several  wise 
reforms  in  the  domestic  policy  of  Spain.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Charles  III.,  in  1788,  he  testified  his  confidence 
in  his  minister  by  commending  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
successor,  Charles  IV.,  who  retained  him  in  his  service 
until  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and  the  notorious  Godoy 
effected  his  dismissal  in  1792.  His  disposition  is  said  to 
have  been  amiable,  and  his  moral  character  high.  Died 
in  1808. 

See  Coxe,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,”  5  vols.,  1815. 

Floridor,  flo're'doR',  (Josias  de  Soulas — d?h  soo'* 
Ills',)  Sieur  de  Prinefosse,  a  popular  French  comedian, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Brie  in  1608.  Floridor  was 
a  fancy  name  which  he  assumed  when  he  became  an 
actor.  He  performed  the  principal  rdles  in  tragedy  and 
high  comedy,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  public. 
Died  about  1671. 

Floridus,  flo-ree'dooce,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  about  1500.  He  removed  to  Paris  at  the 
request  of  Francis  I.,  who  gave  him  a  pension.  He 
made  a  translation  into  Latin  verse  of  eight  books  of 
the  “  Odyssey,”  ( 1 545,)  which  had  a  great  success.  His 
death  prevented  the  completion  of  it  He  wrote  an 
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■  Apology  for  the  Latin  Language,”  (1537,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1 547- 

Florigerio,  flo-re-ja're-o,  or  Florigorio,  flo-re-go'- 
re-o,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  born  at  Udine,  lived  about  1535. 

Florimond  de  Remond,  flo're'mON'  d$h  r$h-mdN'f 
a  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Agen; 
died  in  1602. 

Florio,  flo're-o,  (Daniele,)  Count,  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Udine  in  1710;  died  in  1789. 

Florio,  flo're-o,  (John,)  surnamed  the  Resolute,  a 
philologist  and  grammarian,  born  in  London,  of  Italian 

Sarents,  about  1545.  He  was  professor  of  French  and 
talian  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  appointed  to  teach  those  languages  to  Prince 
Henry.  He  married  a  sister  of  Samuel  Daniel  the  poet. 
He  published  an  “Italian  and  English  Dictionary,” 
(1597,)  the  most  copious  then  extant,  a  translation  of 
Montaigne’s  “Essays,”  (1603,)  and  several  other  works. 
Shakspeare,  it  is  supposed,  ridiculed  him  in  the  character 
of  Holofernes  in  “Love’s  Labour  Lost.”  Died  in  1625. 

Floriot,  flo're-o',  (Pierre,)  a  French  moralist,  born 
in  1604,  became  confessor  to  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal. 
He  wrote  a  pious  work  entitled  “  La  Morale  du  Pater,” 
or  “La  Morale  chretienne,”  (“Christian  Morality,”  5 
vols.,  1672,)  which  was  much  esteemed.  Died  in  1691. 

Floris,  flo'ris,  (Frans,)  [Fr.  Franc-Flore,  Ir6nk 
floR,]  an  excellent  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1520,  was  surnamed  the  Raphael  of  Flanders.  His 
proper  name  was  Frans  de  Vriend,  (vreend.)  He 
studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Rome,  and 
returned  to  Antwerp.  He  was  eminent  for  boldness  of 
design,  richness  of  invention,  and  facility  of  execution. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  “Nativity,”  a  “Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  and  “The  Last  Judgment”  He  is  said  to  have 
been  very  intemperate.  Died  in  1570. 

Floris,  flo'ris,  (Pieter  Willemszoon,)  a  navigator, 
born  at  Dantzic.  He  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  as  factor 
of  the  English  Company  in  1610,  before  which  he  had 
visited  those  regions  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch.  He 
returned  in  1615,  and  wrote,  in  Dutch,  an  interesting 
journal  of  his  voyage,  a  version  of  which  was  published 
by  Purchas.  Died  in  1615. 

Florke  or  Floerke,  floR'k^h,  (Johann  Ernst,)  a 
German  author,  born  at  Altenkaldenin  1767 ;  died  in  1830. 

Flo'rus,  (Drepa'nius,)  a  theologian  and  poet,  who 
probably  wrote  about  850  A.D.,  and  was  a  canon  or 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Lyons.  He  composed,  besides 
Latin  poems,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  and  a  refutation  of  Engena  on  predestination. 

Flo'rus,  (Gessius,)  a  Roman  officer,  who  became 
governor  of  Judea  in  64  A.D.  His  cruelty  and  rapacity 
provoked  the  last  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  70  A.D. 

Floras,  (Julius,)  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  born 
about  20  B.c.,  practised  at  the  Roman  bar,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  his  native  country.  Quintilian  speaks  highly 
of  his  eloquence.  Died  about  55  A.  D. 

Floras,  (Lucius  Annaeus,)  a  Latin  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authors,  was  a  native  of  Spain.  He  wrote 
an  “  Epitome  of  Roman  History,”  (“  Epitome  de  Gestis 
Romanorum,”)  from  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  time 
of  Augustus,  compiled  probably  from  historians  whose 
works  are  lost.  Critics  observe  that  he  deals  rather 
largely  in  panegyric,  but  give  him  credit  for  being  an 
agreeable  writer  and  generally  exact  His  style  is  ele¬ 
gant,  but  somewhat  declamatory. 

Flotow,  von,  fon  flo'to,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Teutendorf  in  1812.  He  composed  many 
popular  operas,  among  which  are  “  Stradella,”  (1844,) 
“  Albin,”  (1856,)  “Martha,”  (1858,)  and  “  L’Ombre,” 
(“The  Phantom,”  1869.)  Died  January  24,  1883. 

Flotte,  flot,  (Pierre,)  a  French  lawyer,  who  performed 
an  important  part  in  the  quarrel  between  King  Philip 
the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  about  1300.  He  was  sept  to 
Rome  with  an  answer  to  the  pope’s  bull,  and  is  said  to 
have  used  insulting  language  to  Boniface.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Courtray,  in  1302. 

Flotte,  de,  deh  flot,  (Etienne  Gaston — gJs'tiN',) 


Baron,  a  French  litterateur,  nephew  of  Lantier  the  poet, 
was  born  near  Marseilles  in  1805.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  poems,  the  “Exile  of  Dante,”  (1833,)  and  “La 
Vendee,”  (1845.)  Died  August  23,  1882. 

Flottes,  flot,  (Jean  Baptiste  Marcel,)  Abb£,  a 
French  writer  and  professor  of  philosophy,  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1789;  died  in  1864. 

Flottwell,  flot'&Sl,  (Eduard  Heinrich,)  a  Prussian 
statesman,  born  at  Insterburg  in  1786,  was  appointed 
minister  of  state  in  1844.  Died  May  24,  1865. 

Flourens,  floo'rflN',  (Gustave,)  a  son  of  M.  J.  P.  Flou- 
rens,  was  born  at  Paris,  August  4,  1838.  He  published 
“Histoire  de  l’Homme”  and  “Science  de  l’Homme,” 
(1869,)  and  was  a  radical  revolutionist  and  communist 
He  took  part  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  in  1866.  He 
served  as  a  colonel  of  the  troops  of  the  Paris  commune, 
and  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  the  forces  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  government,  at  Rueil,  April  3,  1871. 

Flourens,  floo'rftN',  (Marie  Jean  Pierre,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  physiologist  and  author,  born  near  Bdziers 
in  1794.  He  took  his  degree  in  medicine  in  1813,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Paris  in  1814.  In  1822  he  pro¬ 
duced  “  Researches  on  Irritability  and  Sensibility.”  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1828, 
after  he  had  published  an  able  work  called  “  Researches 
on  the  Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System 
in  Vertebrate  Animals,”  (1824.)  He  became  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  museum  in  1832,  and 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  “Course  of  Comparative 
Physiology,”  (3  vols.,  1854,)  and  “  Human  Longevity 
and  the  Quantity  of  Life  on  the  Globe,”  (1854,)  a 
very  popular  book.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1840.  Died  in  1867. 

Flow'er,  (Benjamin  Orange,)  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  born  at  Albion,  Illinois,  October  19,  1858. 
He  edited  the  “American  Sentinel”  until  1888,  and 
later  founded  the  “  Arena,”  which  he  edited  until 
1896,  subsequently  editing  “The  Coming  Age.”  He 
has  published  “Civilization’s  Inferno,”  “The  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  “  Persons,  Places,  and 
Ideas,”  etc. 

Flower,  (Sir  William  Henry,)  an  English  zo¬ 
ologist,  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  November  30, 
1831.  He  studied  at  University  College,  London, 
and  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  served  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Crimea.  In  1861  he  became  conser¬ 
vator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  1869  Hunterian  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  in  1884  natural  history  director 
at  the  British  Museum.  He  was  knighted  in  1892. 
His  works  on  zoological  subjects  are  highly  esteemed. 
Among  them  are  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mam¬ 
mals,  Living  and  Extinct,”  (1891,)  “The  Horse  :  A 
Study  in  Natural  History,”  (1892,)  and  “Essays  on 
Museums,”  (1898.) 

Floyd,  (John,)  an  English  writer  on  theology,  born 
in  Cambridgeshire,  became  a  Jesuit  about  1593.  He 
was  banished  after  that  date.  . 

Floyd,  (Tohn,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Virginia 
in  1769.  He  removed  to  Georgia  in  1791,  and  became 
a  major-general  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
From  1827  to  1829  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Died 

in  1839.  ,  . 

Floyd,  (John  B.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  general, 

born  in  Pulaski  county,  Virginia,  in  1805.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  war  by  President  Buchanan  in 
March,  1857.  To  aid  the  cause  of  disunion,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  muskets  and 
rifles,  besides  a  great  number  of  cannon,  from  Northern 
armories  to  the  South,  in  i860.  He  resigned  about  De¬ 
cember  25,  i860,  after  which  he  was  accused  of  being  a 
defaulter,  but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  Having  joined 
the  army  of  the  Confederates,  he  commanded  at  Fort 
Donelson  when  it  was  attacked  by  General  Grant,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1862.  When  the  capture  of  the  fort  became  in¬ 
evitable,  he  turned  the  command  over  to  Pillow,  and 

escaped  by  flight.  Died  in  1863.  , 

Floyd,  (William,)  an  American  patriot,  bom  ip 
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Suffolk  county,  New  York,  in  1734.  He  was  chosen  in 
1774  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in 
which  he  continued  to  serve  about  eight  years,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Floy'^r,  (Sir  John,)  a  skilful  English  physician,  born 
at  Hinters  in  1649.  He  published  several  professional 
treatises,  and  translated  the  “Sibylline  Oracles”  from 
the  Greek.  His  learning  and  piety  were  commended  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  under  his  medical  care.  He 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  cold  baths.  Died  in  1734. 

Fliickiger,  flu'ki-Ger,  (Friedrich  August,)  a  Swiss 
pharmacist  and  chemist,  born  at  Langenthal,  Schwytz, 
May  15,  1828.  He  published  the  first  two  editions  of 
the  “Pharmacopoeia  Helvetica,”  and  in  1881-82  helped 
to  revise  the  “Pharmacopoeia  Germanica.”  He  held 
professorships  of  pharmacognosy  in  Berlin,  and  of  phar¬ 
macy  in  Strasburg.  He  published  “  Lehrbuch  der  Phar- 
macognosie,”  (1867,)  “  Pharmaceutische  Chemie,”  (1878,) 
and  other  works. 

Fludd,  [Lat.  De  Fluc'tibus,]  (Robert,)  an  English 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Milgate  in  1574,  was  re¬ 
puted  a  man  of  great  learning,  especially  in  occult 
sciences,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  Rosicrucian  philoso¬ 
phy.  He  published  treatises  on  various  subjects,  abound¬ 
ing  in  abstruse  philosophy  and  visionary  theories,  with 
some  original  ideas.  Kepler  and  Gassendi  did  him  the 
honour  to  write  refutations  of  his  system.  Thomas 
Fuller  says,  “His  works  are  for  the  English  to  slight  or 
admire,  for  the  French  and  other  foreigners  to  under¬ 
stand  or  use.”  (“Worthies  of  England.”)  Died  in  1637. 

See  Bruckbr,  “  History  of  Philosophy.” 

Flue,  de,  d$h  flu'?h,  (Nicolas,)  a  Swiss  patriot  and 
hermit,  born  at  the  village  of  Saxeln  in  1417,  was  revered 
by  his  countrymen  for  his  piety  and  wisdom.  When  the 
confederacy  was  in  great  peril  from  civil  dissension,  he 
restored  harmony  on  the  basis  of  the  Covenant  of  Stantz 
formed  in  1481.  He  lived  in  solitude  for  many  years, 
eating  nothing  but  the  eucharistic  elements.  Died  in  1487. 

FluegeL  See  FlDgel. 

Fliigel,  flii'gel,  (Gustav  Lebrecht,)  a  German  Ori¬ 
ental  scholar,  born  at  Bautzen  in  1802.  His  most  im- 
ortant  work  is  the  edition  of  the  large  encyclopaedic- 
ibliographical  Dictionary  of  Haji  (Hadschi)  Khalfa, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  six  volumes 
of  which  were  completed  in  1852.  He  was  professor  at 
Meissen  from  1832  to  1850.  Died  July  5,  1870. 

Fliigel,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  lexicographer,  born  at  Barby,  on  the  Elbe,  in  1788. 
He  brought  out  in  1830  his  “  Complete  English-German 
and  German-English  Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,)  and  in  1840 
his  “Triglotte,  or  Merchant’s  Dictionary,  in  German, 
English,  and  French,”  (3  vols.)  He  lived  at  Leipsic. 
Died  in  1855. 

Flus'ser,  (Charles  W.,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Maryland  about  1832.  He  gained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  1855.  He  commanded  the  gunboat  Miami, 
and  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  iron-clad  Albemarle, 
in  Roanoke  River,  April,  1864. 

Flygare-Carl6n.  See  CarlAn. 

Foa,  fo'i',  (Eugenie,)  originally  named  Gradis,  a 
French  authoress,  bom  at  Bordeaux  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  She  wrote  “  Le  Petit  Robinson 
de  Paris,”  (1840,)  and  other  moral  tales  for  youth.  Died 
in  Paris  in  18153. 

Fock,  (Otto,)  a  German  historian,  born  at  Schwarbe, 
in  Riigen,  April  29,  1819.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin,  and  became  a  soldier  and  then  a  journalist. 
Died  at  Stralsund,  October  24,  1872.  His  principal 
works  are  “  Schleswig-Holsteinische  Erinnerungen,” 
(1863,)  and  “  Riigen-Pommersche  Geschichten,”  (6  vols., 
1861-72.) 

Foddrd,  fo'di'ri',  (Francois  Emanuel,)  an  eminent 
physician,  born  in  Savoy  in  1764.  About  1814  he  was 
elected  professor  of  legal  medicine  in  Strasbourg,  and 
physician  of  the  Royal  College  of  that  place,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wrote  numerous  valuable 
professional  works,  among  which  are  a  “treatise  on 
Legal  Medicine  and  Public  Hvgiene,”  (3  vols.,  1798.) 


and  a  “  Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Nice,”  (2  vols.. 
1812.)  Died  in  1835. 

See  Ducros,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  !•»  Travaux  du  Dr.  Foder^,” 
1845;  A.  Mottard,  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  du  Professeu* 
Fod£r£,”  1843. 

Fodhail,  fo-dll'  or  fo-dal',  (Aboo-Alee  or  Abfi- 
Ali,  i'b<55  i'lee,)  a  Mussulman  saint,  born  at  Samarcand 
or  in  Khorassan.  He  was  a  highway-robber  in  his  youth. 
Many  of  his  sententious  sayings  have  been  preserved. 
Diea  in  803  a.d. 

See  Ibn-KhallikAn,  “Biographical  Dictionary;”  Aboolfrda, 
“  Annales.” 

Foe,  De.  See  De  Foe. 

Foelix,  folks',  (Jean  Jacques  Gaspard,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  at  Oberstein  in  1791.  He  published  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  Private  International  Law,”  (“Traite  du  Droit 
international  prive,”  1843.)  Died  in  1853. 

Foerster.  See  Forster. 

Foes,  fo'gs',  (Anuce,)  [Lat.  Anu'tius  Foe'sius,1  an 
eminent  French  physician,  born  at  Metz  in  1528,  studied 
in  Paris,  and  became  an  excellent  Greek  scholar.  About 
1556  he  began  to  practise  medicine  in  Metz,  of  which 
city  he  was  chosen  public  physician.  He  received  offers 
of  patronage  from  several  foreign  princes,  but  declined 
them.  He  acquired  a  wide  reputation  by  his  excellent 
edition  of  Hippocrates,  with  a  Latin  translation,  (1595,) 
and  by  another  valuable  work,  entitled  “CEconomia 
Hippocratis,”  (1588,)  which  explains  obscure  terms  used 
by  that  writer.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Willaumk,  “  Notice  sur  A.  Foes,”  1823. 

Fogarasy,  fo'goh-rosh-e,  (JAnos,)  a  Hungarian  jurist, 
bom  at  Kasmark  in  1801.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
important  works,  a  “  Hungarian-German  Dictionary,” 
(1836,)  “  Principles  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Hungary,”  (1839,) 
and  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Magyar  Language,”  (1845.)  Hied 
June  11,  1878. 

Fogelberg,  fo'g^l-bSRg',  (Bengt,)  a  Swedish  sculptor, 
born  at  Gothenburg  in  1787.  He  went  in  1820  to  Italy, 
which  became  his  adopted  country.  He  produced  ad¬ 
mired  statues  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Balder.  A  statue  of 
Psyche  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  at  Trieste  in 
1854. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Foggia,  fod'ji,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian  mu¬ 
sician,  born  in  Rome  in  1604.  He  was  chapel-master 
of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  Rome,  from  1636  to  1661, 
and  composed  motets,  masses,  and  other  sacred  music. 
He  was  the  first  Italian  that  wrote  the  tonal  fugue.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1688. 

Foggini,  fod-jee'nee,  (Pietro  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
scholar  and  priest,  born  at  Florence  in  1713.  He  held 
high  offices  at  Rome  in  the  gift  of  the  popes,  and  became 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  1775.  He  wrote  several 
theological  treatises,  and  published  a  famous  manuscript 
of  Virgil,  (1741,)  which  is  or  was  preserved  in  the  Meai- 
cean  Library,  Florence.  Died  in  1783. 

See  “Elogio  di  P.  F.  Foggini,”  Florence,  1784. 

Fogliani,  fdl-yd'nee,  or  Fogliano,  fAl-yJ'no,  [Lat 
Folia'nus,]  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  writer  on  music,  born  at 
M6dena  ;  died  about  1540. 

Foglietta,  fol-ySt'ti,  or  Foglieta,  fol-ya'ti,  (Uberto,) 
an  admired  Italian  historian,  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
Genoa  in  1518.  In  1559  he  issued  at  Rome  a  historical 
essay  on  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  which  gave  so  mucfi 
offence  to  the  aristocracy  that  they  condemned  him  to 
exile  and  confiscated  his  property.  He  found  a  liberal 
patron  in  Cardinal  Este,  who  received  him  as  an  inmate 
of  his  house  in  Rome.  Here  he  composed,  in  pure  and 
elegant  Latin,  his  most  important  work,  a  “  History  of 
Genoa  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1527,”  (1585,)  on  which 
he  was  employed  at  his  death.  He  also  wrote  portions 
of  the  history  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  other  works. 
Among  the  Italian  writers  of  that  age  he  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  classical.  Died  in  1581. 

See  Nic£ron,  “  M&noires ;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Lettera- 
tura  Italiana.” 

Fogolino,  fo-go-lee'no,  (Marcello,)  an  excellent 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Vicenza,  was 
living  in  1530.  He  painted  history  and  landscapes  with 
equal  skill.  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi”  is  called  his 
master-piece. 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  &,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  ^  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mfit;  nfit;  good;  moon 
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Fo-Hi  See  Fou-Her. 

Fohr,  foR,  (Karl  Philipp,)  a  German  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1795,  studied  at  Rome 
under  Koch.  Among  his  works  are  two  pictures  of  rare 
excellence,  one  of  which  represents  a  rocky  landscape 
with  a  waterfall.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber  in  1818. 

See  J.  P.  Dibkfenbach,  “  Leben  des  Malers  C.  Fohr,”  1823. 

Foinard,  fwi'ntR',  (Fr£d£ric  Maurice,)  a  learned 
French  priest,  born  at  Conches  about  1685,  published  a 
translation  of  Genesis  with  critical  notes,  and  a  few  other 
works.  Died  in  1743. 

Foisset,  fwl's^',  (Jean  Louis  SAverin,)  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Bligny-sous-Beaune  in  1796.  In  1820  he 
was  engaged  as  assistant  editor  of  the  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,”  for  which  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  articles, 
including  those  on  Mirabeau  and  Petrarch.  Died  in  1822. 

Foix,  de,  deh  fwi,  (Catherine,)  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Dorn  in  1470,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  Prince  de  Viane,  and  Madeleine  of  France.  She 
was  married  in  1484  to  Jean  d’Albret,  to  whom  she 
brought  Navarre  as  her  dowry.  She  was  a  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  the  famous  Henry  of  Navarre.  Died  in  1517. 

Foix,  de,  (Gaston  II.,)  Comte,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1315.  He  rendered  important  services  to  the  French 
king  in  the  war  against  the  English,  (1337.)  Died  in  1343. 

Foix,  de,  (Gaston  III.,)  Comte,  Vicomte  de  Bearn, 
born  in  1331,  was  a  son  of  Gaston  II.,  and  was  sur- 
named  Phcebus.  He  married  Agnes,  a  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  a  sister  of  Charles  the  Bad. 
During  the  revolt  of  La  Jacquerie,  1358,  he  assisted  in 
the  rescue  of  the  dauphin.  He  afterwards  waged  with 
success  a  war  against  Count  d’Armagnac.  His  ruling 
passion  was  the  love  of  the  chase,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  treatise,  called  “  Miroir  de  Phebus  des  desduicts  de  la 
Chasse.”  According  to  Froissart,  he  was  a  brave,  violent, 
and  magnificent  representative  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
He  died,  without  an  heir,  in  1391,  and  left  his  domair 
to  the  King  of  France. 

Foix,  de,  (Gaston  IV.,)  succeeded  his  father,  Jean 
ie  Grailly,  in  1436.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Juan  II. 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  who  in  1455  appointed  him 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Navarre.  He  was  a  minister 
of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  an  ally  of  Louis  XI. 
Died  in  1472. 

His  son  Gaston,  Prince  de  Viane,  married  Madeleine, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  died  in  1470. 

Foix,  de,  (Gaston,)  Due  de  Nemours,  a  brave  French 
prince,  born  in  1489,  was  a  son  of  Jean  de  Foix,  Vis¬ 
count  of  Narbonne,  and  the  nephew  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  who  in  1505  created  him  Due  de  Nemours.  In 
1512  he  commanded  the  army  of  Italy  with  brilliant 
success  against  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  same  year, 
after  he  had  won  the  great  victory  of  Ravenna,  he  was 
killed  in  the  pursuit  Louis  XII.,  on  hearing  of  his 
loss,  said  he  would  gladly  give  up  every  inch  of  Italian 
ground  if  he  could  thus  restore  his  nephew  to  life. 

See  BrantOmk,  “  Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Foix,  de,  (Germaine,)  Queen  of  Aragon,  born  about 
1488,  was  a  niece  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  She  was 
married  in  1506  to  Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
her  grand-uncle.  She  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Died  in  1538. 

Foix,  de,  (Louis,)  a  French  architect  and  engineer, 
born  in  Paris,  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  and 
it  is  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Escu- 
riaL  He  erected  the  remarkable  tower  of  Cordouan,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  used  as  a  light-house,  which 
was  commenced  in  1584  and  finished  in  1610.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  was  long  regarded  as 
the  most  magnificent  light-house  ever  erected. 

Foix,  de,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
the  chateau  de  Fabas  in  1627,  was  noted  as  a  preacher 
and  wrote  a  few  learned  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
the  “  Art  of  Preaching  the  Word  of  God.”  Died  in  1687. 

Foix,  de,  (Odet.)  See  Lautrec. 

Foix,  de,  (Paul,)  an  eminent  French  jurist  and  states¬ 
man,  born  in  1528,  was  descended  from  the  noble  family 
of  Foix.  After  a  profound  study  of  law,  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  By  counselling  mode¬ 
ration  towards  the  Protestants  in  I559»  he  rendered  him¬ 


self  obnoxious  to  some  persons  in  power,  and  in  1561 
resigned  his  office.  He  became  a  councillor  of  state 
about  1565,  was  employed  by  Charles  IX.  as  ambassador 
to  England,  Venice,  etc.,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  negotiators  of  his  time.  In  1576  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  Died  in  1584. 

See  Dh  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire 
des  Fian^ais;”  Montaignk,  “Essais;”  Marc  Antoine  Murkt, 
“Oratio  in  funere  P.  Foxii,”  1584. 

Foix,  de,  (Raimond  Roger,)  Comte,  an  able  French 
captain,  succeeded  his  father  in  1188.  In  1191  he  led 
his  vassals  in  a  crusade  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine. 
After  his  return  he  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  but  without  success.  He  died  in  1222,  and  left 
his  domain  to  his  son,  Roger  Bernard. 

Foix,  de,  (Roger,)  Comte,  a  French  nobleman,  in¬ 
herited  his  title  and  estate  in  1070.  He  joined  the 
crusade  and  went  to  Palestine  in  1095.  Died  in  1125. 

Foix,  de,  (Roger  Bernard  II.,)  Comte,  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  an  ally  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse. 
He  waged  war  against  the  crusaders  who,  under  De 
Montfort,  invaded  the  county  of  Foix,  and  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  pope.  Died  in  1241. 

Foix,  de,  (Roger  Bernard  III.,)  Comte,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  distinguished  as  a  poet  He 
became  Comte  de  Foix  in  1265.  Died  in  1302. 

Folard,  de,  deh  fo'ltR',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  French 
officer  and  tactician,  born  at  Avignon  in  1669,  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  made  himself  proficient  in 
tactics  and  engineering.  He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Due  de  Vendome  in  Italy  in  1702,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Cassano  in  1705.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  offered  advice  sometimes  gave  offence  to  hia 
superiors ;  but  the  court  twice  recognized  the  value  of 
his  services  by  granting  him  a  pension.  In  1709  he 
was  severely  wounded  at  Malplaquet.  He  accompanied 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  his  last  campaign,  (1718.) 
Folard  acquired  reputation  by  his  version  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Polybius,  with  Commentaries,  (6  vols.,  1727-30,) 
which  illustrate  the  tactics  of  the  ancients.  Died  in  1752. 

See  “  Mdmoires  pour  servir  k  PHistoire  de  la  Vie  de  Folard,” 
Paris,  1753;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n6rale.” 

Folengo,  fo-len'go,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  monk 
and  scholar,  born  at  Mantua  about  1500.  He  wrote  a 
few  Commentaries  on  Scripture,  which  were  approved 
by  the  Protestants.  Died  in  1559. 

Folengo,  (Teofilo,)  (better  known  by  the  name 
Merlino  Cocajo  or  Coccai,)  a  whimsical  Italian  poet, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
near  Mantua  in  1491.  He  entered  a  Benedictine  convent 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  soon  exchanged  that  for  a  dis¬ 
solute  life.  He  was  gifted  with  vivacity  and  great  facility 
in  versification,  and  published  licentious  and  burlesque 
poems,  in  a  style  which  he  called  Macaronic,  the  language 
being  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Italian.  He  returned  to 
the  convent  in  1526.  Died  in  1544- 

See  Nic£ron,  “Mdmoires;”  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  littrfrair* 
d’ltalie;”  A.  Dalmistro,  ‘‘Elogio  di  T.  Folengo,”  1803. 

Fo'ley,  (John  Henry,)  an  eminent  sculptor,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1818,  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London. 
His  “Ino  and  Bacchus”  (1840)  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  modern  British  sculptors.  Among  his  works 
are  “Lear  and  Cordelia,”  “Venus  rescuing  Aineas,” 
“  Egeria,”  a  statue  of  Selden,  a  statue  of  John  Hampden 
at  th«  new  palace  of  Westminster,  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  Viscount  Sir  H.  Hardinge  at  Calcutta.  Died  in  1874. 

Foley,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
Pembrokeshire  in  1757.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
captain  at  the  baitle  of  Cape  Saint  Vincent  in  1797,  and 
had  the  honour  of  leading  the  fleet  of  Nelson  into  action 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  August,  1798.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  (1801,) 
and  became  a  vice-admiral  in  1812.  At  this  battle  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  signalled  to  Lord  Nelson  to  discontinue 
the  action ;  but  Nelson,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind 
eye,  said  to  Foley,  “You  know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one 
eye,  and  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes.  I  really  do 
not  see  the  signal.”  Died  in  1833. 

Fol'ger,  (Charles  James,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
born  at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  April  16, 1818,  of  the 
family  to  which  Benjamin  Franklin’s  mother  belonged. 


**  c  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural ;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  x;  th  as  in  this .  (J&J^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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He  graduated  at  Geneva  College,  New  York,  in  1836, 
and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1843  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  Ontario  county,  New  York,  was 
county  judge,  1852-56,  State  Senator  in  New  York, 
1862-69,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  1869- 
7o»  associate  judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
187080,  chief  judge  of  the  same  court,  1880-81,  and 
in  1881  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury.  Died  September  4,  1884. 

Folianus.  See  Fogliani. 

Folieta.  See  Foglietta. 

Foligno.  See  Frezzi,  (Federigo.) 

Folkema,  folrk$h-ml, (Jacob,)  an  able  Dutch  engraver, 
born  at  Dokkum  in  1692.  He  engraved  plates  for  books 
after  the  designs  of  Picart,  and  portraits  of  eminent  men. 
Died  in  1767. 

Folkes,  folks,  (Martin,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1690,  excelled  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  philosophy,  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1713,  and  succeeded  Sir  Hans  Sloane  as 
president  of  the  same  in  1741.  He  wrote  several  excel¬ 
lent  treatises  on  ancient  monuments  and  coins,  and  ren¬ 
dered  important  services  to  science.  In  1750  he  became 
president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1742  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
Among  his  works  is  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  Weights  and 
Values  of  Ancient  Coins,”  (1736.)  Died  in  1754. 

Follen,  fol'l$n,  (Adolf  Ludwig,)  a  German  poet  and 
scholar,  brother  of  Charles  Follen,  noticed  in  the  next 
article,  was  born  at  Giessen  in  1794.  He  published  in 
1819  his  “Free  Voices  of  Fresh  Youth,”  and  in  1827 
his  “  Picture-Gallery  of  German  Poetry,”  both  of  which 
enjoy  great  popularity.  He  also  made  several  excellent 
translations  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian.  Died 
in  1855. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Fol'l$n,  (Charles  Theodore  Christian,)  born  at 
Romrod,  in  Germany,  in  1795,  was  educated  at  Giessen. 
His  youthful  zeal  for  liberty  having  subjected  him  to  per¬ 
secution  from  the  government,  he  left  his  native  land  in 
1820,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  found  a  home  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  where  he  was  chosen,  about  1821,  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Bile.  In  1824  the  Holy  Alliance 
demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  and  he  escaped 
only  by  a  sudden  departure  to  Paris  and  by  emigrating  to 
the  United  States.  Here  he  applied  himself  with  success 
to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  By  the  favour  of 
La  Fayette,  he  obtained  influential  friends,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  German  tutor  at  Harvard.  He  studied  divinity 
with  Dr.  Channing  in  1827,  was  admitted  to  the  ministry 
in  1828,  and  officiated  as  teacher  in  the  divinity  school 
at  Cambridge.  From  1831  to  1834  he  was  professor  of 
German  literature  at  Harvard.  In  1836  and  1837  he 
had  charge  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York, 
where  he  gave  offence  by  speaking  against  slavery.  In 
1839  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  East  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  In  the  passage  from  New  York  to 
his  home,  in  January,  1840,  he  lost  his  life  by  the  burning 
of  the  steamer  Lexington. 

See  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  wife,  Eliza  Lhb  Follen,  1841. 

Follen,  (Eliza  Lee,)  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Boston  in  1787,  was  originally  named  Cabot  She  was 
the  author  of  “Twilight  Stories,”  “Little  Songs,”  and 
other  popular  works  for  children,  and  was  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  “  Child’s  Friend”  Died  in  1859. 

See  Griswold’s  “  Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Fol'lett,  (Sir  William  Webb,)  an  able  English 
lawyer,  born  at  Topsham  in  1798,  began  to  practise  law 
about  1823,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  for  Exeter  by  the  Conservatives  in 
1835,  acted  a  short  time  as  solicitor-general  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  (1834-35,)  and  was  twice  re-elected  to  Par¬ 
liament,  in  1837  and  in  1841.  He  was  again  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  1841,  and  became  attorney-general 
in  1844.  Died  in  London  in  1845. 

See  a  notice  of  Sir  W.  Follett  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
January,  1846. 


army  of  La  Vendee  and  gave  out  that  he  was  the  Bishop 
of  Agra,  sent  by  the  pope  as  apostolic  vicar.  He  was 
received  without  distrust,  and  his  presence  excited  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  army ;  but  before  long  a  brief  from 
the  pope  informed  the  generals  that  he  was  an  impostor. 
However,  they  kept  the  secret  from  the  soldiers,  and  he 
continued  to  act  his  part  until  the  republicans  captured 
him  and  put  him  to  death,  in  1794. 

Folli,  fol'lee,  or  Fuoli,  foo-o'lee,  (Cecilio,)  born  at 
Fanano  in  1615,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Venice. 

Folli,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  physician  and  writer, 
born  in  1624;  died  in  1685. 

Folo,  fo'lo,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Bassano  in  1764,  worked  at  Rome,  and  imitated 
the  style  of  Raphael  Morghen.  He  engraved  works  of 
several  Italian  masters.  Died  at  Rome  in  1836. 

Folquet,  fol'k^',  or  Foulques,  fook,  a  French  trou¬ 
badour  and  prelate,  born  at  Marseilles  about  1160.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Toulouse  in  1205,  and  became 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses.  Dante  has,  how¬ 
ever,  given  him  a  place  in  his  “  Paradiso.”  Died  in  1231. 

Foltz,  folts,  (Philipp,)  a  German  painter,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Munich,  born  at  Bingen, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  1805.  He  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  royal 
)alace  at  Munich,  a  number  of  illustrations  from  Burger’s 
)oems  and  Schiller’s  ballads.  Among  his  works  is  a 
arge  oil-picture  of  “  Otho  of  Bavaria  departing  from  his 
Father’s  Palace  for  the  Throne  of  Greece.”  Died  1877. 

Folz,  or  Volz,  folts,  written  also  Folcz,  (Hans,)  a 
celebrated  German  poet  and  Protestant  Reformer,  born 
at  Worms  in  1479.  He  wrote  lyrics,  Carnival  pieces, 
( Fastnachtspide)  and  tales  in  rhyme. 

Fonblanque,  fon-blank',  (Albany  W.,)  an  eminent 
English  journalist  and  political  writer,  a  son  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  born  in  London  in  1797.  He  studied  law, 
but  never  practised  it.  About  1822  he  succeeded  Leigh 
Hunt  as  editor  of  the  “Examiner,”  a  Liberal  weekly 
journal,  the  previous  high  character  of  which  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  caustic  wit  and  literary  abilities  of  Mr. 
Fonblanque.  A  selection  of  his  editorial  articles  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  of  “England  under  Seven  Ad¬ 
ministrations,”  (3  vols.,  1837.)  He  ceased  to  edit  that 
journal  in  1846,  and  was  chosen  director  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1852.  He 
died  October  13,  1872. 

Fonblanque,  (John  de  Grenier,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyer,  born  in  1759,  descended  from  a  French  Prot¬ 
estant  family,  became  senior  king’s  counsel  and  senior 
bencher  of  tne  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  wrote 
an  able  and  learned  “Treatise  on  Equity,”  (1793,)  which 
had  a  wide  circulation  and  was  considered  as  authorita¬ 
tive  by  the  English  courts.  Died  in  1837. 

Fonblanque,  (John  Samuel  Martin,)  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  about  1787,  became  commissioner  of 
bankrupts.  He  published,  in  1825,  “Bankrupt  Stat¬ 
utes,”  and,  with  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.,  “Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence,”  (1823.)  Died  in  1865. 

Foncemagne,  de,  deh  fdNss'mtn',  (Etienne  Lau- 
rdault — lo'rk'o',)  a  French  savant,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1694.  He  was  received  in  the  Academy  of  Inscription! 
in  1722,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1737.  He  was  eminent  for  learning,  virtue,  and  talents, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  a  literary  war  with  Voltaire 
in  relation  to  the  “Testament  politique”  of  Richelieu, 
which  Voltaire  thought  was  a  fabrication.  He  wrote 
many  able  dissertations,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Sabatier,  “  Les  trois  Si&cles  de  la  Literature  Franjaise;’ 
De  Chabanon,  “  Eloge  de  M.  de  Foncemagne,”  1780. 

Fondolo,  fon'do-lo,  (Gabrino,)  an  Italian,  who  by 
treachery  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Cremona  in  1400. 
He  was  executed  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1420. 

Fonfrbde,  f&N'fi^d',  (Henri,)  a  French  journalist, 
a  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1788. 
He  founded  at  Bordeaux,  in  1820,  a  journal  called  “  La 
Tribune,”  which  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  He  wrote  spirited  political  articles  for  other  jour¬ 
nals,  and  supported  liberal  conservative  principles.  His 
works  were  published  in  10  vols.,  1844.  Died  in  1841. 


Folleville,  de,  d?h  fol'vfel',  (Guyot,  ge'o',)  Abb6, 
a  French  priest,  who  in  1793  appeared  in  the  royalist 
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Fonfr&de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Boyer — bwi'yi',)  an 
eloquent  French  Girondist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1766, 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Ducos.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Convention  in  1792,  and  was  president  of  that  body  in 
May,  1793.  His  career  was  short  and  memorable.  In 
talents  he  was  ranked  next  to  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and 
Gensonn^.  He  was  imprisoned  in  October,  and  declined 
to  escape  when  an  opportunity  was  offered,  saying  he 
would  share  the  fate  of  Ducos.  He  was  executed  in 
October,  1793. 

Fons.  See  La  Fons. 

Fonseca,  da,  dH  fon-sa'ki,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese 
theologian,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1517,  obtained  in  1544  the 
chair  of  theology  in  Coimbra.  Having  gained  distinction 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  he  became  preacher  to  the  king,  John 
HI.  Died  in  1588. 

Fonseca,  da,  (Pedro,)  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Cortizada  in  1528,  was  eminent  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Evora,  and  was  surnamed 
the  Portuguese  Aristotle.  He  was  employed  in 
important  affairs  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  His  principal 
works  are  “Institutes  of  Dialectics,”  (1564,)  and  a 
“  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,”  (4  vols., 
1572-94.)  He  is  reputed  the  inventor  of  the  “Sciencia 
Media,”  a  mode  of  reconciling  free  will  with  predestina¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1599. 

Fonseca,  da,  (Pedro  JozA,)  a  Portuguese  philologist, 
was  the  principal  author  or  editor  of  the  “  Dictionary  of 
the  Portuguese  Language”  published  by  the  Academy 
of  Lisbon  in  1793.  Died  in  1816. 

Fonseca,  de,  d2t  fon-sa'kH,  (Eleanora  Pimentel  — 
pe-mSn-t&l',)  Marchioness,  a  beautiful  and  gifted  Italian 
lady,  born  in  Naples  in  1768,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  of  Fonseca  in  1784.  She  sympathized  with  the 
French  republicans,  and  was  an  active  adherent  of  the 
popular  party  in  Naples.  While  the  latter  was  in  the 
ascendant,  she  edited  a  public  journal.  In  1799  the 
royalists  again  prevailed,  and  condemned  her  to  a  felon’s 
death.  She  was  hung  in  1799. 

Fonseca,  de,  d&  fon-sa'kl,  (Juan  Rodriguez,)  a 
bigoted  Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Toro  about  1452,  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Palencia  and  of  Burgos,  and  a  councillor 
of  Queen  Isabella.  He  patronized  Torquemada,  and 
opposed  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  whom  he  called  a 
visionary  and  treated  with  persistent  malignity.  Died  in 
1524. 

Fonseca,  de,  (Manuel  Deodoro,)  a  Brazilian 
soldier,  born  in  1827.  He  was  in  the  army  nearly 
all  his  life,  being  made  general  after  the  war  with 
Paraguay,  and  later  marshal  of  the  empire.  While 
a  friend  of  the  emperor,  he  was  hostile  to  the  regency, 
and  in  consequence  was  deprived  of  his  command  and 
banished.  Chosen  by  the  revolutionists  as  their 
leader,  he  was  made  dictator  and  provisional  presi¬ 
dent  in  1889,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  re¬ 
public  in  1891.  His  dictatorial  actions  in  this  office 
raised  opposition,  and  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
November,  1891.  Died  August  23,  1892. 

Fonseca  Benevides,  de,  d&  fon-sa'ki  bi-ni-vee'dSs, 
(Francisco,)  a  Portuguese  physicist,  born  at  Lisbon, 
January  28,  1835.  In  1854  he  became  a  professor  of 
physics  in  the  National  Industrial  Institute,  and  in  1855 
professor  of  artillery  and  mechanics  in  the  Naval  School. 
Among  his  publications  are  “Curso  de  Artilheria,” 
(i858>)  “Curso  elementar  de  Physica,”  (1863-68,)  “Tra- 
tado  de  Electro-Magnetisma,”  (1868,)  “  Principios  de 
Optica,”  (1868,)  “No9oes  de  Physica  moderna,”  (1880,) 
and  a  history  of  the  Portuguese  queens, — “  Rainhas  de 
Portugal,”  (1878-79.) 

Fonseca  Figuereido  y  Sousa,  de,  d&  fon-sa'k3 
fe-gi-ra'e-do  e  so's&,  (JozA  Maria,)  a  Portuguese  writer, 
born  at  Evora  in  1690,  was  eminent  as  a  theologian  and 
diplomatist.  He  was  aulic  councillor  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  Died  in  1760. 

Fonseca  Soares,  de,  dk  fon-sa'ki  so-S'rSs,  (An¬ 
tonio,)  or  Antonio  das  Chagas,  (dis  shi'gas,)  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  theologian  and  poet,  born  at  Vidigueira  in  1631. 
He  was  noted  for  his  ascetic  piety,  and  wrote  several 
devotional  works.  Died  in  1682. 


Fontaine,  or  Fontaine  des  Bertins,  f6N't£n'  d4 
bSR'iiN',  (Alexis,)  an  eminent  French  geometer,  born 
at  Claveison,  in  Dauphiny,  about  1705,  came  to  Paris  at 
an  early  age,  where  he  became  intftnate  with  Clairaut 
and  Maupertuis.  In  1733  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
opened  to  him,  and  in  1734  he  published  his  famous 
memoir  on  the  problem  of  “Tautochrones,”  which  had 
been  resolved  by  Huyghens  and  Newton  by  different 
methods,  and  in  which  he  was  afterwards  surpassed  by 
Lagrange.  He  made  several  important  discoveries  in 
mathematics  and  dynamics.  Hearing  Nollet  read  in 
the  Academy  a  long  essay  on  the  value  of  various  com¬ 
modities,  Fontaine  said,  “This  man  knows  the  value  of 
everything  except  time.”  Died  in  1771. 

See  Condorcet,  “filoge  de  Fontaine;”  Qu£rard,  “  La  France 
Litt^raire.” 

Fontaine,  fiN'tkn',  (Charles,)  a  French  poet,  born 
in  Paris  in  1515,  translated  Ovid’s  “Epistles”  into  verse, 
and  wrote  mediocre  odes,  epigrams,  etc.  Died  about  1 590. 

Fontaine,  (Nicolas,)  a  pious  Jansenist  writer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1625.  He  joined  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal 
in  1645,  and  shared  the  labours  and  persecutions  of  Ar- 
nauld,  Nicole,  and  Sacy,  with  whom  he  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille.  He  left  interesting  “  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal,” 
(2  vols.,  1736.)  Died  in  1709. 

Fontaine,  (Pierre  Francois  LAonard,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  architect,  born  at  Pontoise  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1762.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  became 
in  his  youth  the  friend  and  associate  of  Charles  Percier, 
and  formed  with  him  a  partnership  which  was  only  dis¬ 
solved  by  death.  About  1801  he  was  appointed  architect 
of  the  Tuileries.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
extension  or  restoration  of  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre, 
Saint-Cloud,  and  Fontainebleau.  He  erected  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  of  the  Carrousel,  (1807,)  and  united  the 
Tuileries  with  the  Louvre.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1812,  and  received  the  title  of  first  architect 
of  Napoleon  in  1813.  With  Percier  he  published  “  Palaces 
and  other  Modern  Edifices  designed  at  Rome,”  (1798,) 
and  a  successful  work  “  On  Interior  Decorations,”  (1812.) 
He  retained  the  place  of  chief  architect  under  Louis 
XVIII.  and  his  successors  until  1848.  Died  in  1853. 

See  “Journal  des  Beaux-Arts,”  1842;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 

Fontaine,  La.  See  La  Fontaine. 

Fontaine-Malherbe,  f&N't&n'  m&l'&Rb',  (Jean,)  a 
French  poet,  born  near  Coutances  about  1740,  wrote  two 
poems  which  were  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
viz.,  “The  Rapidity  of  Life,”  (1766,)  and  an  “Epistle  to 
the  Poor,”  (1768.)  Died  in  1780. 

Fontaines.  See  Desfontaines. 

Fontana,  fon-tl'ni,  (Annibal,)  an  Italian  engraver 
on  precious  stones,  born  in  Milan  in  I54°>  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  his  art.  Died  in  1587. 

Fontana,  (Carlo,)  a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  born 
at  Bruciato,  near  Como,  in  1634,  was  a  pupil  of  Bernini 
He  passed  nearly  all  his  life  in  Rome,  and  was  patronized 
by  several  popes.  Under  Clement  X.  he  constructed  the 
grand  fountain  in  front  of  Saint  Peter’s.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  the  Grimani  palace,  the  Bolognetti 
palace,  the  theatre  Tordinona,  and  the  portal  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere.  He  wrote  ample  and  valuable 
descriptions  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  (1694?)  an^ 
of  the  Coliseum,  (1725.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1714. 

See  QuatremAre  de  Quincy,  ‘‘Dictionnaire  d’Arcliitecture 
Fontknai,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Fontana,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  architect  and  en¬ 
gineer  of  celebrity,  was  born  at  Mili,  near  Lake  Como, 
m  1543,  and  wTent  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty.  .His 
patron,  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  employed  him  as  chief  architect 
in  several  great  works,  the  most  memorable  of  which 
was  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  front  of  Saint 
Peter’s  Church.  About  nve  hundred  engineers  having 
offered  their  respective  plans,  that  of  Fontana  was  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  great  triumph  of  mechanical  skill,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1586  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
populace,  wa s  rewarded  by  a  title  of  nobility  and  a.large 
pension.  Fontana  afterwards  raised  large  obelisks  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  and  in  front  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano. 
He  built  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  the  Quirinal  Palace,  Rome.  In  1592  wcn*  *° 
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N  aples,  where  he  designed  the  grand  royal  palace.  Died 
at  Naples  in  1607. 

See  Ticozzi,  “  Dizionario QuatremJrh  dh  Quincy,  “Dic- 
ttonnaire  d’Architecture ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Fontana,  (Felice,)  a  learned  Italian  philosopher  and 
naturalist,  born  at  Pomarolo,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  April,  1730, 
was  a  brother  of  Gregorio,  noticed  below,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  best  schools  of  Italy.  He  was  for  some  time 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Pisa,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Florence,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  grand  duke 
Leopold.  By  the  order  of  this  prince,  he  prepared  ana¬ 
tomical  models  in  wax,  and  a  fine  cabinet  or  museum  of 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  which  is  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  Florence.  He  wrote  many  ingenious  treatises 
on  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology.  He  died  in  1805, 
and  was  buried  in  Florence  by  the  side  of  Galileo. 

See  Mangili,  “Elogio  di  F.  Fontana,”  1813;  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G^nirale.” 

Fontana,  (Francesco,)  a  Neapolitan  astronomer, 
published  “New  Observations  on  Celestial  and  Earthly 
Things,”  (1646.)  Died  in  1656. 

Fontana,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  architect,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Domenico  Fontana,  was  employed  in  1705 
in  the  erection  of  the  column  of  Antoninus  Pius  on 
Monte  Citorio,  in  Rome. 

Fontana,  (Francesco  Luigi,)  a  learned  Italian  car¬ 
dinal  and  writer,  born  in  1750,  accompanied  the  captive 
pope  to  Paris  in  1804.  Died  in  1822. 

Fontana,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  priest  and  astron¬ 
omer,  born  at  Mddena  in  1645.  He  cultivated  as¬ 
tronomy  with  success,  corresponded  with  Cassini,  and 
published  “  Institutio  Physico-Astronomica,”  (“  Physical 
and  Astronomical  Institutes,”  1695.)  Cassini  said  the 
observations  of  Fontana  were  the  most  exact  of  all  that 
were  sent  to  him.  Died  in  1719. 

Fontana,  (Giovanni,)  an  able  Italian  architect,  born 
at  Mili  in  1540,  was  the  brother  of  Domenico,  above 
named.  He  was  at  one  time  architect  of  Saint  Peter’s 
Church,  Rome,  and  was  especially  eminent  as  a  hy¬ 
draulic  engineer.  Died  in  1614. 

Fontana,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  a  son  of  Domenico,  was 
an  architect,  and  a  native  of  Rome.  Among  his  best 
works  is  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  He  flourished 
about  1600. 

Fontana,  (Gregorio,)  an  eminent  Italian  mathema¬ 
tician,  brother  of  Felice,  noticed  above,  was  born  near 
Roveredo  in  1735.  *763  he  became  professor  of  logic 

and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  in  which, 
a  few  years  later,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  high  mathe¬ 
matics.  Though  he  attempted  no  large  work,  he  left 
numerous  treatises  on  the  latter  science,  and  translated 
several  scientific  works  from  the  English.  Died  in  1803. 

See  G.  B.  Savioli,  “  Elogio  di  G.  Fontana,”  1804. 

Fontana,  (Lavinia,)  an  excellent  painter,  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1552,  was  a  daughter  of  Prospero  Fontana, 
noticed  below.  She  was  married  to  an  artist  named 
Zappi,  and  worked  in  Rome  with  great  success,  espe¬ 
cially  in  portraits.  She  was  appointed  painter  to  Gregory 
XIII.  Some  of  her  portraits  were  attributed  to  Guido. 
Among  her  works  are  a  “Madonna,”  “The  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves,”  and  a  “Holy  Family.”  Died  in  1614. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Fontana,  (Prospero,)  an  Italian  painter  of  high 
reputation,  born  in  Bologna  in  1512,  was  a  pupil  of 
Imola  and  Vasari.  He  was  presented  as  an  excellent 
portrait-painter  by  Michael  Angelo  to  Pope  Julius  III. 
He  also  painted  historical  subjects  in  fresco,  with  which 
he  adorned  several  churches  in  Rome  and  Bologna. 
He  excelled  in  design  and  composition.  Among  his 
pupils  were  his  daughter  Lavinia  and  the  Caracd.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1597. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paintivig  in  Italy.” 

Fontana,  (Publio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Paluccio, 
in  the  diocese  of  Brescia,  in  1548.  He  wrote  the  “Apo¬ 
theosis  of  Tasso,”  a  poem  which  extended  his  reputation 
through  all  Italy.  His  most  popular  work  is  “  Del- 
phinis,”  a  Latin  poem,  (1582.)  “Fontana  is  one  of  the 
modern  poets,”  says  J.  Victor  Rossi,  “who  have  ap- 
roached  nearest  to  Virgil  in  beauty  of  imagery  and 
armony  of  diction.”  Died  in  1609. 


Fontane,  fon-ti'neh,  (Theodor,)  a  German  novelist, 
born  at  Neuruppin,  December  30,  1819.  He  published 
“Von  der  schonen  Rosamunde,”  (1849,  poems,)  “Ein 
Sommer  in  London,”  (1854,)  “  Balladen,”  (i860,)  popular 
histories  of  the  Sleswick,  Austrian,  and  French  wars, 
and  a  number  of  romances  and  tales.  Died  in  1898. 

Fontanella,  fon-ti-nel'li,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
philologist  and  classical  scholar,  born  in  Venice  in  1768. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Universal  Or¬ 
thography  of  the  Italian  Language,”  (“  Ortografia  enci- 
clopedica  universale  della  Lingua  Italiana,”  1826.)  He 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Venice.  Died 
in  1827. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “Vita  di  F.  Fontanella,  acritta 
da  lui  medesimo,”  1825. 

Fontanelle,  (Jean  Gaspard  Dubois.)  See  Dubois. 

Fontanelli,  fon-ti-nel'lee,  (Alfonso  Vincenzo,) 
Marquis  of,  an  eminent  Italian  scholar  and  linguist^ 
born  at  Reggio  in  1706.  He  was  employed  as  ambas¬ 
sador  by  the  Duke  of  M6dena.  Died  in  1777. 

Fontanes,  de,  deh  fow'tin',  (Jean  Pierre  Marcel- 
LIN,)  born  at  Geneva  in  1721.  His  ancestors,  had  been 
exiled  from  France  as  Protestants.  He  was  employed 
as  inspector  of  manufactures  in  Poitou,  and  wrote  treat¬ 
ises  on  agriculture.  Died  in  1774. 

Fontanes,  de,  (Louis,)  Count,  a  French  statesman 
and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Niort  (Poi¬ 
tou)  in  1757,  and  dame  to  Paris  at  an  early  age.  In  1778 
he  began  his  career  as  a  poet  by  the  “  Forest  of  Navarre,” 
a  descriptive  poem,  which  was  favourably  received,  and 
was  followed  by  “Le  Verger,”  (“The  Orchard,”)  and  an 
“Essay  on  Astronomy,”  (1789.)  The  Directory  having 
roscribed  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  Institute, 
e  took  refuge  in  England  in  1797.  In  January  or 
February,  1800,  by  the  order  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte,  he  pronounced  a  fune¬ 
ral  eulogy  on  Washington,  which  gained  for  the  orator 
an  exalted  reputation,  and  opened  to  him  a  second 
time  the  doors  of  the  Institute,  (Academie  Franfaise,) 
in  1803.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  author  of  this 
noble  and  eloquent  tribute,  in  analyzing  a  character  so 
heroic  and  so  admirably  balanced  as  that  of  Washington, 
gives  to  his  moderation  and  good  sense  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  his  other  virtues.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
corps  legislatif  in  1802,  and  president  of  that  body  in 
January,  1804.  In  this  position  he  maintained  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  elegant  addresses  in  reply  to  the  annual 
speeches  from  the  throne.  During  the  empire  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  France,  and  chosen  grand 
master  of  the  Imperial  University  in  1808.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  senator  in  1810.  It  appears  that  he  had  great 
influence  with  Bonaparte,  who  frequently  admitted  him 
to  private  interviews  and  invited  him  to  his  table.  One 
day,  as  they  were  conversing  on  literature,  Bonaparte  said, 
“  You  like  Voltaire  :  you  are  wrong  :  he  is  a  busybody,  an 
incendiary,  a  scoffer.  He  has  sapped  by  ridicule  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  all  authority,  divine  and  human ;  he  has  caused 
the  revolution  that  has  dishonoured  and  ruined  us.  You 
laugh,  monsieur  ;  but  will  you  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that 
among  twenty  of  my  young  officers  nineteen  had  each  a 
volume  of  this  demon  in  his  valise  ?”  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the  restoration.  “  I  le  was,” 
says  Chateaubriand,  “  my  guide  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  his  friendship  was  one  of  the  honours  of  my  life. 
The  school  founded  by  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Fenelon 
ended  in  him.”  Died  in  Paris  in  March,  1821. 

Se^  Villemain,  “l£loge  de  Fontanes,”  1821;  Saintk-Bbuv^ 
“Portraits  litt^raires :”  Chatbaulriand,  “ M^moires  d’Outra- 
Tombe;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n£rale.” 

Fontaney,  foN'ti'n^',  (Auguste,)  a  French  poet  and 
critic,  born  in  1803 ;  died  in  1837.  Much  of  his  verse 
has  singular  merit. 

Fontaney,  de,  deh  f6N/t£"n&',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit 
and  astronomer,  who  in  1685  was  sent  by  Colbert  to 
China  on  a  mission  partly  scientific  and  partly  religious. 
He  and  his  companions  were  the  pioneers  of  the  French 
missionary  enterprise  in  China.  After  he  had  laboured 
at  Nankin  and  other  places,  he  returned  to  France  in 
1699.  He  was  living  in  1720. 

Fontanges,  de,  deh  fiN'tflNzh',  (Marie  AngHliqui 
Scoraille  de  Roussille — sko'rt'y?  d$h  roo's&I', ) 


a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  &,  b ,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  J,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  mdoivf 
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Duchesse,  a  beautiful  French  lady,  born  in  1661,  was 

die  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  over  whom  she  possessed 
great  influence  for  a  few  years.  Died  in  1681. 

Fontanieu,  fAN'tt'ne-uh',(GASPARD  Moise*)  a  French 
writer,  born  about  1700,  was  author  of  a  “  History  of 
Charles  VII.,”  (still  in  manuscript.)  Died  in  1767. 

Fontanini,  fon-ti-nee'nee,  (Giusto,)  a  learned  Italian 
critic  and  antiquary,  born  at  Saint  Daniel,  in  Friuli,  in 
1666,  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  lived  mostly  in 
Rome.  Clement  XI.  appointed  him  professor  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  Roman  University.  In  1706  he  published 
his  famous  “Treatise  on  Italian  Eloquence,”  which  con¬ 
tains  in  the  third  part  a  Catalogue  ( Bibliotheca )  of  classic 
Italian  works,  with  notes.  He  gave  an  improved  and 
enlarged  edition  in  1736.  Apostolo  Zeno  wrote  an 
excellent  critique  on  this  work.  Fontanini  wrote  also 
other  treatises  on  various  subjects,  and  left  unfinished  a 
“Literary  History  of  Friuli.”  Clement  XI.  gave  him 
several  rich  benefices,  and  Benedict  XIII.  made  him 
titular  Archbishop  of  Ancyra.  Died  in  1736. 

See  D.  Fontanini,  “Vita  di  Fontanini,”  Venice,  1755;  Fabroni, 
“Vita  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium;”  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illu’stri.” 

Fonte,  fon'ti,  (Moderata,)  an  Italian  lady,  distin¬ 
guished  for  talent,  born  at  Venice  in  1555.  She  married 
Filippo  Giorgi,  a  lawyer,  about  1572/  Her  memory  is 
said  to  have  been  extraordinary.  She  wrote  “  II  Flori- 
doro,”  and  other  poems.  Her  original  name  was  Mo- 
desta  Pozzo,  (pot'so.)  Died  in  1592. 

Fontanon,  fAN'tt'nAN',  (Antoine,)  a  French  advo¬ 
cate  and  jurist,  born  in  Auvergne,  lived  about  1580. 

Fontanus  or  Fonteyn,  fon'tln',  (Nicolaas,)  a  Dutch 
physician  and  writer,  lived  at  Amsterdam  about  1620-40. 

Fontenai,  (Julien  de.)  See  Coldor£. 

Fontenay.  See  ColdorIL 

Fontenay,  f&Nt'n^',  (Louis  Abel  de  Bonafons — 
bo'n&T6N',)  usually  called  Abb6  de  Fontenay,  a  French 
Jesuit,  born  near  Castres  in  1737.  He  published  a 
“Dictionary  of  Artists,”  (2  vols.,  1777,)  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1806. 

Fontenay,  Madame.  See  Chimay. 

Fontenay,  (Pierre  Claude,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
in  Paris  in  1663.  On  the  death  of  Longueval  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  compiler  of  the  “History  of  the  Gal- 
Lican  Church,”  of  which  he  finished  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes.  Died  in  1742. 

Fontenay,  de,  deh  f<&Nt'n&',  (J.  B.  Blain— bliN,)  an 
excellent  French  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits,  born  at 
Caen  in  1654,  was  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Baptiste 
Monnoyer.  He  worked  in  Paris,  and  was  much  em¬ 
ployed  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  Marly,  etc.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  no  rival  except  Van  Huysum  and  Mon¬ 
noyer,  the  latter  of  whom  he  equalled.  Died  in  1715. 

See  D’Argenvillk,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Frangais.” 

Fontenay-Mareuil,  de,  deh  fANt'n&'  mf 'ruI',  (Fran¬ 
cois  Duval,)  Marquis,  a  French  author,  soldier,  and 
courtier  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  left  valuable 
memoirs  of  his  own  times. 

Fontenelle,  de,  deh  fSn't^h-nfil',  [Fr.  pron.  fANtfiiSl',] 
(Bernard  le  Bovier — l§h  bo've-4', )  a  celebrated 
French  author,  born  at  Rouen,  Februaiy  11,  1657,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  famous  poet  Corneille.  In  the  interval  of 
one  hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,  the  greatest  French  authors  began  or  ended  their 
career.  And  though  many  of  these  illustrious  men  sur¬ 
passed  Fontenelle,  either  Dy  the  force,  the  originality,  or 
the  elevation  of  their  genius,  no  one,  perhaps,  has  been 
more  admired  or  more  influential.  He  owed  this  emi¬ 
nence  chiefly  to  the  variety  of  his  talents,  to  the  popular 
and  congenial  subjects  on  which  he  exercised  them,  to  his 
matchless  social  qualities,  and  to  an  uncommon  share 
of  those  graceful  endowments  for  which  the  French 
are  distinguished.  His  writings  and  principles  were  in 
harmony  with  his  conduct,  which  was  remarkable  for 
moderation  and  self-control. 

The  dramas  and  pastorals  with  which  he  opened  his 
literary  career  were  not  very  successful.  His  “  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,”  published  in  1683,  formed  the  beginning 
of  his  celebrity,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  his  “  Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,”  (1686.)  In  the  latter 
he  displays  his  peculiar  talent  for  rendering  science  at¬ 


tractive,  by  blending  useful  instruction  with  ingenious 
amusement  and  by  conducting  the  reader  through  easy 
paths  to  extensive,  luminous,  and  profound  views  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime.  With  great  spirit  and  vivacity 
he  maintains  the  “fascinating  paradox”  that  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars  are  populous  worlds.  He  also  wrote  a 
popular  “History  of  Oracles,”  foi  which  Van  Dale’s 
work  supplied  the  crude  materials.  In  1691  he  became 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1699  he  was 
chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  “Essay  on  the  Geometry  of  the  Infinite”  (1727)  is 
among  his  most  admired  productions.  On  presenting 
it  to  the  Regent  of  France,  Fontenelle  said,  “ There  is 
a  book  which  only  eight  men  in  Europe  are  capable  of 
understanding ;  and  the  author  is  not  one  of  that  num¬ 
ber  !”  Died  in  January,  175 7. 

The  mind  of  Fontenelle  was  characterized  by  a  phi¬ 
losophic  spirit  and  a  union  of  judgment  with  subtility  of 
intellect,  to  which  was  often  joined  a  strange  fondness 
for  paradox.  He  professed  to  adopt  these  two  axioms,— 
“  that  everything  is  possible,  and  that  everybody  is  right.” 
In  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  Fontenelle  was  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  genius  of  his  age.  He  once  said,  « If  I  had  my  hand 
full  of  truths,  I  should  take  good  care  not  to  open  it.” 
During  a  period  of  forty  years,  he  composed  eulogies  on 
about  seventy  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  collection  of  “  filoges”  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
books  in  the  language. 

.See  Charma,  “Biographie  de  Fontenelle,”  1846;  Trublht, 
M^moires  de  Fontenelle;”  Flourens,  “Fontenelle,  Histoire  de 
ses  Travaux  et  de  sa  Vie Garat,  “  filoge  de  Fontenelle Saintk- 
Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  ui. ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale ;”  “Biographie  Univer stile.” 

Fontenu,  de,  d$h  fiNt'nii',  (Louis  Franqois,)  a 
French  abW,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1667,  visited  Rome 
in  1700.  He  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  which 
he  enriched  with  learned  memoirs  on  antiquarian  sub¬ 
jects.  Died  in  1759. 

Fonte tte.  See  Fevret  de  Fontette. 

Fonteyn.  See  Fontanus. 

Fonteyraud,  f6N't4'r5',  (Alcide,)  a  French  writer 
on  political  economy,  born  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in 
1822 ;  died  in  Paris  in  1849. 

Fonti,  fon'tee,  [Lat.  Fon'tius,]  (Bartolommeo,)  an 
Italian  philologist,  born  in  1445  ;  died  in  1513. 

Fontrailles,  de,  deh  f&N'tRtl'  or  fAN'tRS'ye,  (Louis 
d’Astarac  —  dis'tl'rik',)  Marquis  de  Marestang,  a 
French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  factious  intrigues 
and  talents.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Richelieu  and  a  friend 
of  Cinq-Mars,  whose  fate  he  would  have  shared  if  he  had 
not  fled  to  England.  He  died  in  1677. 

Fonvielle,  fdN've-Sl',  (Bernard  Franqois  Anne,) 
a  French  royalist  and  writer  on  politics,  etc.,  was  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1759.  He  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  in  1794.  Died  in  1837. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “  Mes  moires  historiques  sur 
la  Revolution,”  4  vols.,  1824. 

Fonvielle,  de,  deh  fdN'vfc'Sl',  (Wilfrid,)  a  French 
aeronaut  and  author,  born  at  Paris  in  1828.  He  wrote 
“L’Homme  fossil,”  (1865,)  “Les  Merveilles  du  Monde 
invisible,”  (1866,)  “Eclairs  et  Tonnerres,”  (1867,)  and 
other  works  of  popular  science. 

Foot,  (Solomon,)  an  American  Senator  and  lawyer, 
bom  in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  in  1802.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1842,  and  again  in  1844,  by  the 
Whigs.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  Having  joined  the  Republican  party  in  1854,  he 
was  re-elected  a  Senator  in  1856.  Died  in  1866. 

Foote,  foot,  (Andrew  Hull,)  a  distinguished  Ame¬ 
rican  rear-admiral,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
September,  1806.  He  entered  the  navy  about  1822,  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  in  1830,  and  a  commander  in  1852.  In 
1856  he  was  sent  to  China,  and  captured  by  storm  a  fort 
near  Canton,  the  garrison  of  which  had  fired  on  one  of 
his  boats.  He  was  appointed  flag-officer  of  the  flotilla  in 
the  Mississippi  River  in  September,  1861.  He  rendered 
important  assistance  to  General  Grant  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henrv  and  Frrt  Donelson  in  February,  1862,  with 
seven  gunooats  which  he  commanded :  he  was  disabled 
in  the  latter  action  by  a  wound  in  the  ankle.  In  July, 
1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  lie 
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succeeded  Dupont  in  June,  1863,  as  commander  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron,  employed  in  operations  against 
Charleston,  but  died  in  New  York  in  the  same  month. 
Admiral  Foote  was  distinguished  for  his  high  moral 
worth  as  well  as  for  his  ardent  patriotism.  By  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept  he  promoted  total  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  navy. 

Foote,  (Henry  S.,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  in  1800.  He  studied  law,  and  ! 
removed  about  1826  to  Mississippi,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1847.  In  1851  he 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Mississippi  by  the  Union  p?rty, 
when  Jefferson  Davis  was  his  competitor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  during  the  civil 
war.  Died  in  1867. 

Foote,  (Mary  Hallock,)  an  American  novel¬ 
ist,  was  born  at  Milton,  New  York,  November  19, 
1847.  She  studied  art  in  New  York,  and  has  done 
much  work  in  book  illustration.  Her  principal  works 
are  “The  Led-Horse  Claim,”  “The  Last  Assembly 
Ball,”  “  Coeur  d’Alene,”  “  The  Chosen  Valley,”  etc. 

Foote,  (Samuel,)  a  witty  English  comedian,  was  born 
at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  about  1720,  and  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Having  spent  his  estate  in  gaming  and  other  vices, 
he  was  induced  by  necessity  to  resort  to  the  stage  in 
1744.  In  1747  he  opened  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  his 
own  account,  being  at  the  same  time  director,  author,  and 
actor.  Here  he  represented  with  great  success  a  series 
of  satirical  pieces  and  farces,  among  which  were  “  Diver¬ 
sions  of  the  Morning,”  “The  Auction  of  Pictures,”  “  The 
Minor,”  “The  Englishman  in  Paris,”  (1753,)  and  “The 
Mayor  of  Garratt,”  (1764.)  He  possessed  great  talents 
for  ridicule  and  mimicry,  and  excelled  in  colloquial 
wit,  which  he  used  at  the  expense  of  others.  “For 
loud,  obstreperous,  broad-faced  mirth,”  said  Johnson, 
“I  know  not  his  equal.”  Died  in  1777. 

Foppa,  fop'pl,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Brescia  about  1420,  founded  a  flourishing  school  at 
Milan,  which  preceded  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He 
excelled  in  perspective,  and  was  a  good  master  of  de¬ 
sign.  Died  in  1492. 

Foppens,  fop'pens,  (Johannes  Frans,)  a  bibliogra¬ 
pher,  born  at  Brussels  in  1689,  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Louvain.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Belgian  history, 
also  the  “Bibliotheca  Belgica,”  (2  vols.,  1739,)  treating 
of  Belgian  authors  and  their  works.  Died  in  1761. 

Forabosco,  fo-rl-bos'ko,  (Girolamo,)  a  Venetian 
portrait-painter,  born  about  1600  ;  died  after  1659. 

For/aker,  (Joseph  Benson,)  an  American  states¬ 
man,  was  born  near  Rainsboro,  Ohio,  July  5,  1846. 
He  served  through  the  civil  war,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Cincinnati  in  1869,  and  was  judge  of  the  superior  i 
court  of  that  city  1879-82.  He  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1883,  and  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  was  elected  in  1885  and  1887  ;  again  de¬ 
feated  in  1889.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  j 
for  Ohio  in  1897. 

Forbes,  for'b?s,  (Alexander,)  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsli- 
go,  a  Scottish  Jacobite,  born  about  1678,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  original  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  Scott’s 
“  Waverley.”  He  fought  for  the  Pretender  at  Culloden 
in  1746,  after  which  he  fled  to  France.  Died  in  1749. 

Forbes,  (Alexander  Penrose,)  a  Scottish  bishop, 
born  at  Edinburgh,  June  6,  1817.  He  was  educated  at 
Haileybury  and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  In  1847 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Brechin.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  commentaries  and  other  religious  works.  As  the 
head  of  the  “Puseyite”  movement  in  Scotland,  he  was 
tried  for  heresy,  but  was  acquitted  with  a  censure.  Died 
at  Dundee,  October  8,  1875.  Bishop  Forbes  was  greatly 
beloved  for  his  zeal,  charity,  and  warm  heart,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  his  church. 

Forbes,  (Archibald,)  a  Scottish  journalist,  born  in 
Elginshire  in  1838.  He  became  distinguished  as  the 
war  correspondent  of  the  London  “Daily  News.” 
He  has  published  “Drawn  from  Life,”  a  novel, 
“Experiences  of  the  War  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,”  “Glimpses  through  Cannon-Smoke,”  “Chi¬ 


nese  Gordon,”  (1884,)  “  Studies  of  War  and  Peace,” 
(1895,)  etc.  Died  in  1900. 

Forties,  forbz,  (David,)  an  able  chemist  and  geol¬ 
ogist,  brother  of  Edward  Forbes,  was  born  at 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  1828,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Edinburgh.  Pie  travelled  extensively  in 
South  America.  His  numerous  scientific  papers  are 
of  high  value.  Died  at  London,  December  5,  1876. 

Forbes,  (Duncan,)  an  eminent  Scottish  judge  and 
patriot,  born  at  Culloden  in  1686,  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  at  the  bar,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  which  he  entered  in  1722.  After 
filling  other  high  stations,  he  was  appointed  in  1737 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  sessions,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  the  crown  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
He  published  “  Thoughts  on  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed,”  (1735,)  and  other  religious  works.  Died 
in  1747. 

Forbes,  forbz,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  natural¬ 
ist,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  February,  1815.  In  1832  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  zoology  and  botany. 
He  made  scientific  excursions  through  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  published  his  valuable  discoveries  in  several 
treatises  on  Mollusca  and  other  marine  animals.  He 
accepted  in  1844  the  professorship  of  botany  in  King’s 
College,  London,  and  distinguished  himself  by  contribu¬ 
tions  to  various  departments  of  natural  history.  In  1854 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  and 
rofessor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
urgh.  Professor  Forbes  and  S.  Hanley  published  a 
“  History  ofBritish  Mollusca,”  (4  vols.  8vo,  1853.)  Among 
his  works  are  a  “History  ofBritish  Star-Fishes,”  (1841,) 
“  Travels  in  Lycia,”  (1846,)  and  “Zoology  of  the  Voyage 
of  H.  M.  Ship  Herald,”  (3  vols.  4to.)  He  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  dredge  as  an  instrument  of  research. 
He  was  profoundly  versed  in  botany,  zoology,  and  geol¬ 
ogy.  He  died  near  Edinburgh  in  November,  1854. 

Forbes,  forbz,  (Edwin,)  an  American  painter,  born 
in  New  York  in  1839.  Pie  was  a  pupil  of  Tait.  His 
most  successful  pictures  are  scenes  in  the  war  of  1861-65, 
in  which  he  bore  a  part. 

Forbes,  (Henry,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  in  1804.  He  produced  “  The  Fairy  Oak,”  an 
opera,  (1845,)  and  “Ruth,”  an  oratorio,  (1847,)  and  pub¬ 
lished  “The  National  Psalmody,”  a  collection  of  psalm- 
tunes.  Died  November  24,  1859. 

Forbes,  (Henry  Ogg,)  a  British  traveller,  was. 
born  at  Drumblade,  Scotland,  and  in  1878-83  ex¬ 
plored  Java,  Sumatra,  and  others  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  He  published  the  results  in  “A  Naturalist’s 
Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,”  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  him,  writing  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.  He  subsequently  made  a  thorough  explo¬ 
ration  of  British  New  Guinea.  From  1888  to  1892  he 
was  director  of  the  Canterbury  Museum. 

Forbes,  (James,)  an  English  author,  born  in  London 
in  1749.  He  was  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  returned  from  India  about 
1784.  He  published  an  interesting  work  entitled  “Ori¬ 
ental  Memoirs,  a  Narrative  of  Seventeen  Years’  Resi¬ 
dence  in  India,  embellished  with  ninety-five  Fine  En¬ 
gravings  and  Coloured  Plates,”  (4  vols.,  1813-15,)  which 
was  received  with  great  favour.  Died  in  1819. 

See  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1814. 

Forbes,  (James  David,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British 
physical  philosopher,  a  grandson  of  Sir  William  Forbes, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1809.  He  succeeded  Sir  John  Leslie  as  professor  of  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1833. 
In  i860  he  became  principal  of  the  United  College 
in  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew’s.  He  made  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  laws  of  glacier  motion  and  of  polarized 
light  and  heat,  and  published  several  works  on  his 
travels  and  discoveries.  Died  December  31,  1S68. 

Forbes,  (Sir  John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  Banffshire,  Scotland, 
about  1787,  graduated  in  Edinburgh  in  1817.  He  ac¬ 
quired  distinction  by  translations  of  the  works  of  Auen- 
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brugger  and  Laennec  “On  Auscultation,”  (1824,)  and 
practised  successively  at  Penzance,  Chichester,  and  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Cyclopaedia  of 
Practical  Medicine.”  In  1835  published  a  “Manual 
of  Select  Medical  Bibliography,”  and  afterwards  edited 
the  “  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.”  About  1840 
he  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  queen’s  house¬ 
hold,  and  physician-extraordinary  to  Prince  Albert.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Physician’s  Holiday, 
or  a  Month  in  Switzerland  in  1848,”  (1849.)  Died  in  1861. 

Forbes,  (John,)  an  English  botanist  and  traveller, 
born  in  1799.  He  attempted  to  ascend  the  river  Zam¬ 
bezi,  in  Africa,  but  died  during  the  journey,  in  1824. 

Forbes,  (John,)  of  Corse,  a  Scottish  aivine,  born  in 
1593,  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes,  noticed 
below.  From  1619  to  1640  he  was  professor  of  divinity 
in  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant.  He  published  several 
admired  religious  works,  among  which  is  “  Institutiones 
Historico-Theologicae,”  (1645.)  Died  in  1648. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Forbes,  (Patrick,)  Lord  of  Corse  and  Baron  of 
O’Neil,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1564. 
Having  embraced  Episcopacy,  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  in  1618.  He  wrote  a  “Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John,”  and  other  religious  works. 
Died  in  1635. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Forbes,  [Lat.  Forbe'sius,]  (William,)  a  Scottish 
bishop,  eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence,  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  about  1580.  He  became  principal  of  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege  about  1618,  and  minister  in  Edinburgh  a  few  years 
later.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  but  died 
about  three  months  after  his  consecration,  in  1634. 

Forbes,  (Sir  William,)  Baronet  of  Pitsligo,  an  emi¬ 
nent  banker,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1739.  With  Sir 
James  H.  Blair,  he  founded  the  principal  banking  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  a  “Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie”  the  poet,  (2  vols., 
1806,)  which,  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “is  a  great  deal  longer 
and  a  great  deal  duller  than  we  are  bound  to  tolerate.” 
Scott  lamented  the  loss  of  Forbes  in  the  introduction  to 
one  of  the  cantos  of  “  Marmion.”  Sir  William  Forbes 
was  a  member,  with  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds,  of 
the  famous  Literary  Club  of  London.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ” 

Forbin,  foR'biN', (Claude,)  abrave  and  skilful  French 
naval  officer,  born  at  Gardanne,  near  Aix,  in  1656.  When 
Chaumont  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Siam,  in  1685, 
Forbin  went  with  him  as  major.  In  1686-87  he  served  as 
admiral  and  general-in-chief  of  the  King  of  Siam.  (See 
Constance,  Faulcon.)  Having  accepted  these  offices 
with  reluctance,  he  resigned  them  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  From  1702  to  1710,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  as  chef-d' escadre ,  he  performed  many  bold 
and  successful  exploits  against  the  English  and  Dutch, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV.  with  the  title 
of  count.  He  retired  from  service  in  1710,  and  wrote 
entertaining  “  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Adventures,”  (2 
vols.,  1730.)  He  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
commanders  that  France  has  produced.  Died  in  1733. 

See  Richer,  “  Vie  de  Forbin “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Forbin,  de,  deh  foR'b&N',  (Louis  Nicolas  Philippe 
Auguste,)  Comte,  a  French  antiquary  and  painter,  born 
on  the  Durance  (department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone)  in 
August,  1777.  He  was  very  accomplished,  and  was  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  personal  qualities.  In  1804  he  became 
chamberlain  to  Pauline  Bonaparte.  He  served  several 
campaigns  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  At  the  restoration 
(1815)  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  museums. 
The  museum  or  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  was  originated 
by  him.  He  painted  history,  genre,  and  landscape  with 
success,  and  was  a  brilliant  colorist.  He  wrote  a  “  V oyage 
in  the  Levant,”  with  plates,  (1819.)  Among  his  works 
of  art  are  “  Ines  de  Castro,”  (1819,)  “  The  Ruins  of  Pal¬ 
myra,”  (1824,)  and  “The  Via  Appia.”  Died  in  1841. 

See  Qu^rard,  ‘‘La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Forbisserus.  See  Frobisher. 


Mans  in  1722,  removed  to  Paris  in  1752,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  In  1754  he  published  an  able 
and  important  work,  entitled  “  The  Elements  of  Com¬ 
merce,”  which  was  often  reprinted  and  was  translated 
into  many  languages.  In  1756  he  was  chosen  inspector- 
general  of  the  mint,  and  in  1759  chief  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  controller-general.  The  flourishing  condition  of 
the  finances  for  several  ensuing  years  is  ascribed  to  his 
skill.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Finances  of  France, 
(“  Recherches  et  Considerations,”  etc.,  2  vols.,  1758,) 
which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  several  other  treatises 
on  political  economy.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Delislb  de  Sales,  “Vie  litt^raire  de  V.  Forbonnais,”  i8ot. 

Forcade,  foR'kfd',  (Eugene,)  a  French  journalist, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1820.  He  was  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  edited 
several  Liberal  journals  in  Paris.  Among  his  works  is 
“  Historical  Studies,”  (1853.)  Died  November  6,  1869. 

Forcade-Laroquette,  de,  deh  foR'kid'  lt'ro'kgt', 
(Jean  Louis  Victor  Adolphe,)  a  French  politician 
and  lawyer,  a  half-brother  of  Marshal  Saint- Arnaud,  was 
born  in  Paris  about  1820.  He  was  appointed  director- 
eneral  of  the  customs,  etc.  in  1859,  and  minister  of 
nance  in  November,  i860.  Having  been  removed  in 
November,  1861,  he  was  then  appointed  a  senator,  and 
in  1869  minister  of  the  interior.  Died  Aug.  15,  1874. 

Forcadel,  foR'ki'd&l',  (Etienne,)  a  French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Beziers  in  1534,  is  chiefly  noted  as 
having  been  a  competitor  of  the  famous  Cujas  for  the 
chair  of  law  at  Toulouse  in  1554.  As  Cujas  absented 
himself  before  the  decision  of  the  question,  Forcadel 
gained  the  place.  Died  in  1573. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  c£i£bres  Jurisconsultes.” 

Force,  (Peter,)  an  American  historian  and  compiler, 
bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1790.  He  became  president  of 
the  National  Institute  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  expended  many  years  in  compiling  a  “  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,”  of  which 
nine  volumes  have  been  published,  under  the  title  of 
“American  Archives,”  (1837-53.)  Died  in  January,  1868. 

Force,  de  la,  d?h  It  foRss,  (Armand  de  Caumont— 
d?h  kb'mbN',)  a  French  general  and  marquis,  born  in 
1615.  He  became  marechal-de-camp  in  1651,  and  fought 
with  Conde  against  the  court.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1655,  and  served  under  Turenne.  Having  be¬ 
come  a  Protestant  exile  in  1685,  he  entered  the  army  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  as  a  general.  Died  in  1701. 

Force,  de  la,  (Armand  Wompar  de  Caumont — 
niN'ptR'  deh  ko'mdN',)  Due,  a  French  general,  born 
about  1585,  was  a  son  of  Jacques,  noticed  below.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France  in  1652. 
Died  in  1675. 

Force,  de  la,  (Charlotte  Rose  de  Caumont,)  a 
French  authoress,  born  in  Bazadois  in  1650,  was  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Marshal  Force,  noticed  below.  She  was 
married  to  M.  de  Briou  in  1687.  She  wrote  several  ad¬ 
mired  poems  and  historical  romances,  among  which  are 
“Secret  History  of  Navarre,”  (2  vols.,  1696,)  and  “Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,”  (2  vols.,  1698.)  Died  in  1724- 

Force,  de  la,  (Henri  Nompar  de  Caumont,)  Due, 
a  French  general  and  Protestant,  born  in  1582,  was  a 
son  of  Jacques,  noticed  below.  He  presided  over  the 
political  assembly  of  the  Protestants  at  Sainte-Foy  in 
1613,  after  which  he  fought  against  the  royal  troops,  and 
killed  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  battle.  He  served  under 
his  father  in  many  campaigns.  Died  in  1678. 

Force,  de  la,  (Jacques  Nompar  de  Caumont,)  Due, 
a  French  general,  born  about  1558,  was  a  son  of  a  Hugue¬ 
not  who  was  killed  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  He  fought  against  the  League  for  Henry  IV., 
whose  confidence  he  enjoyed.  He  was  in  the  carriage 
with  the  king  when  the  latter  was  assassinated  in  1610. 
In  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  he  commanded  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  defended  Montauban  in  1621,  soon  after  which 
he  accepted  overtures  of  peace  from  Louis  XIII.,  who 
gave  him  a  marshal’s  baton  in  1622.  He  commanded 
with  success  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Austrians  between  1630  and  1638.  He  died  in  1652, 
leaving  Memoirs,  which  were  published  in  1843,  (4  vols.) 

Forcellini,  foR-chSl-lee'nee,  (Egidio,)  [Lat.  ADgid  - 


Forbonnais,  de,  deh  foR'bo'ni',  (Franqois  V  eron— 
vi'riN',)  an  eminent  French  financier  and  writer,  born  at 
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IUS  Forcelli'nus,]  an  eminent  Italian  lexicographer, 
born  near  Padua,  August  26,  1688.  In  1731  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Seminary  of  Padua,  with  the  free 
disposal  of  his  time.  He  devoted  about  forty  years  to 
the  great  task  of  compiling  a  Latin  Dictionary,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Facciolati,  and  which  was  published 
in  1771.  This  enduring  monument  of  his  learning  and 
industry,  entitled  “Lexicon  of  all  Latinity,”  (“Totius 
Latinitatis  Lexicon,”  4  vols.,)  is  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  Latin  lexicon  that  has  ever  been  compiled,  and 
entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  having  performed  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  to  the  study 
of  antiquity.  Died  at  Fener  in  April,  1768. 

Forchhammer,  foRK'hiim'mer,  (Paul  Wilhelm,)  an 
antiquary,  born  at  Husum  in  1803.  Having  travelled 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  he  visited  Asia  Minor  in  1838,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  site  of  Troy,  being  assisted  in  this 
enterprise  by  the  British  Admiralty.  His  chart  of  Troy, 
with  an  English  text,  appeared  subsequently  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  published 
the  “  Topography  of  Athens,”  (1841.)  Died  Jan.  9,  1894. 

Ford,  (Corydon  L.,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  an¬ 
atomist,  born  at  Lexington,  New  York,  August  29,  1813. 
He  graduated  at  Geneva  Medical  College  in  1842,  was 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  medical  school  of  Castleton, 
Vermont,  1849-61,  and  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
after  1854,  became  professor  of  physiology  also  in  the 
institution  last  named  in  i860,  was  also  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  medical  college  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1860-67,  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  1864-70, 
and  in  Long  Island  College  Hospital  after  1868.  Prof 
Ford  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  instructors  in 
anatomy  in  the  United  States.  Died  April  14,  1894. 

Ford,  (E.  Onslow,)  a  British  sculptor,  was  born 
at  London  in  1852.  He  studied  painting  at  Antwerp 
and  Munich,  but  subsequently  gave  it  up  for  sculpture, 
becoming  noted  for  his  statues  and  busts.  Among 
his  later  works  are  a  bronze  statue  of  “Applause,” 
and  a  statue  of  Gladstone. 

Ford,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  diplomatist,  born 
in  1830.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1852, 
and  after  minor  services  was  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  1878-79,  to  Uruguay  1879,  to  Brazil  1879- 
81,  to  Greece  1881-84,  to  Spain  1884,  and  ambassador 
to  Spain  in  1887,  to  Turkey  1892-93,  and  to  Italy 
1893-98. 

Ford,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  dramatic  author, 
born  at  Ilsington  in  1586,  was  contemporary  with  Shak- 
speare.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1602,  and  appears  to  have  practised  law  with  success ; 
but  the  details  of  his  life  are  not  well  known.  He  wrote 
about  sixteen  plays,  (most  of  which  were  performed 
between  1628  and  1639,)  among  which  are  the  tragedies 
of  “Love’s  Sacrifice,”  “The  Broken  Heart,”  and  “The 
Lover’s  Melancholy.”  He  is  admired  for  elegance,  har¬ 
mony,  and  pathos,  but  gives  offence  by  bad  taste  and 
licentiousness.  Hallam  thinks  “  he  does  not  display  one 
particle  of  comic  ability.”  “  With  none  of  the  moral 
beauty  and  elevation  of  Massinger,  he  has  in  a  much 
higher  degree  the  power  over  tears.” 

Ford,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  engineer,  born  in  Sus¬ 
sex  in  1605,  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and  served  as 
colonel  in  the  royalist  army.  In  1656,  under  the  auspices 
of  Cromwell,  he  invented  a  machine  to  raise  water  from 
the  Thames.  He  was  a  great  virtuoso,  says  Anthony 
Wood.  Died  in  1670. 

Ford,  (Paul  Leicester,)  an  American  author, 
was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1865.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  America  and  Europe,  edited 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Dickinson, 
and  wrote  the  successful  novels  “The  Plonorable 
Peter  Stirling”  and  “Janice  Meredith,”  also  “The 
True  Benjamin  Franklin,”  etc.  Died  May  8,  1902. 

Ford,  (Richard,)  an  English  descriptive  writer,  borr 
in  London  in  1796*  About  1830  he  visited  Spain,  where 
he  remained  some  years.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  “Quarterly  Review,” 
and  published  an  excellent  “  Hand-Book  for  Travellers 
in  Spain  and  Readers  at  Home,”  describing  the  country 
and  cities,  the  natives  and  their  manners,  etc.,  (2  vols.. 


1845,)  which  was  praised  by  Irving,  Lockhart,  and  other 
critics.  His  “Gatherings  from  Spain”  (1846)  consists 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  preceding  work,  and  “  is  the 
best  English  book,”  says  a  writer  in  the  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,''  “that  has  ever  appeared  for  the  illustration  of 
the  topography,  curiosities,  and  the  national  character 
and  manners  of  Spain.”  Died  in  September,  1858. 

Ford,  (Sallie  Rochester,)  an  American  author 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1828.  She  married  a  Baptist  divine, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Ford,  in  1855.  She  published  “Grace 
Truman,”  (1857,)  “May  Bunyan,”  (i860,)  “Raids  and 
Romance  of  Morgan- and  his  Men,”  (1864,)  etc. 

For  dun,  de,  d$h  for-dun',  (John,)  the  earliest  Scot¬ 
tish  historian,  lived  about  1350.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Fordun,  or  a  canon 
of  Aberdeen.  He  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle  of  Scot¬ 
tish  affairs  from  the  creation  to  1053,  entitled  “  Scoti 
Chronicon.” 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 

For-dyce',  (David,)  a  Scottish  moralist,  bom  at 
Aberdeen  in  1711,  was  a  brother  of  Sir  William,  noticed 
below.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Marischal  College  in  1742,  and  published  “Dialogues 
concerning  Education,”  (2  vols.,  1745-48,)  a  work  of 
considerable  merit.  Returning  from  a  continental  tour, 
he  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1751.  He  left  “Theodorus,  a 
Dialogue  on  the  Art  of  Preaching,”  (1752,)  and  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1754.) 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 

Fordyce,  (George,)  an  eminent  Scottish  physician, 
born  near  Aberdeen  in  1736,  was  a  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  About  the  year  1 760  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  acquired  reputation  by  his  lectures  on  chemistry,  etc. 
He  was  chosen  physician  of  Saint  Thomas’s  Hospital  in 
1770,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1776.  He  is 
the  author  of  able  medical  treatises,  and  of  “  Elements 
of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,”  (1765.)  Died  in  1802. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 

Fordyce,  (James,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  author  and 
divine,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1720.  In  1760  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  became  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  dissenters,  and  was  distinguished  for  eloquence  as  a 
preacher.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Ser¬ 
mons  to  Young  Women,”  (2  vols.,  1765;  9th  edition, 
1778,)  and  a  small  volume  of  poems.  Died  in  1796.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Sir  William  Fordyce,  noticed  below. 

Fordyce,  (Sir  William,)  brother  of  David  Fordyce, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 724,  and  was 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  of  which  he  became  lord 
rector  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  practised  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  in  London  with  great  success,  and  pub* 
lished  several  medical  treatises,  among  which  are  “  O* 
Putrid  and  Inflammatory  Fevers,”  (1773,)  and  “Frag 
menta  Chirurgica  et  Meaica,”  (1784.)  Died  in  1792. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’ 

Foreiro,  fo-ra'e-ro,  (Francisco,)  an  eminent  Porta 
guese  ecclesiasticTkorn  in  Lisbon,  entered  the  Dominical 
order.  He  was  well  versed  in  languages  and  theology 
which  he  began  to  teach  in  1540.  He  was  reckoned  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  time  in  Portugal,  and 
often  preached  before  the  court.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  (1561,)  where  he  waf 
selected  with  two  others  to  compile  a  catechism,  which 
was  printed  in  1565.  He  published  a  Latin  version  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  with  notes,  (1563.)  Died  in  1587. 

See  Qurixip  et  Echard,  “Scriptores  ordinis  Predicatorum." 

Forest,  fo'r&',  (Jean,)  a  French  landscape-painter, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1636;  died  in  1712. 

For'est  or  Foreest,  van,  vtn  for-ast',  [Lat.  Fores/- 
rus,]  (Pieter,)  a  skilful  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Alk- 
maar  in  1522,  studied  in  Italy  and  Paris.  He  practised 
with  success  about  forty  years  at  Delft,  and  published 
medical  works  which  display  much  learning  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Died  in  1597. 

See  Eloy,  “  Dictionnaire  historique  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Foresti,  fo-rSs'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  Dorn 
at  Carpi,  published  a  “Universal  History,”  (6  vols.,  1690,) 
a  work  of  some  merit,  which  after  his  death  was  continued 
by  Apostolo  Zeno.  Its  title  is  “  Mappamondo  historico,*' 
etc.  Died  about  1700. 
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Foresti,  (E.  Felice,)  an  Italian  patriot,  born  near 

Ferrara  about  1793.  He  was  confined  for  a  political 
offence  in  the  prison  of  Spielberg,  Moravia,  from  1822  to 
1835,  and  was  then  exiled  to  America.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Italian  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  where 
he  taught  for  many  years.  Died  at  Genoa  in  1858. 

See  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  November,  1859. 

Foresti,  (Jacopo  Filippo,)  (better  known  as  Jacopo 
Filippo  of  Bergamo,)  an  Italian  monk  and  historian, 
born  at  Soldio,  near  Bergamo,  in  1434.  He  published 
in  1483  a  valuable  and  successful  work,  entitled  “Sup- 
plementum  Chronicorum  Orbis,”  ett.,  (a  “  Supplement 
of  Universal  History  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  1482.”)  Died  in  1520. 

Forestier,  fo'r^te-V,  (Henri,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Pommeraye  in  1775.  In  1793  he  joined  the  royalist 
army  of  Vendeans,  and,  after  many  successful  battles, 
was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  The  Ven¬ 
deans  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  Forestier  fled 
to  England.  Died  in  1806. 

See  T.  Murbt,  “Histoire  de  la  Vendee.” 

Forestus.  See  Forest. 

Forey,  fo'r£',  (Elie  Fr£d6ric,)  a  French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He  served  several  campaigns  in 
Africa,  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  caup  d'etat  of  De¬ 
cember,  1851,  and  became  general  of  division  in  1852. 
He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  in  1854,  and 
commanded  the  division  which  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Montebello,  May  20,  1859.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against 
Mexico.  He  captured  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1863,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France.  Died  June  20,  1872. 

Forfait,  foR'f^',  (Pierre  Alexandre  Laurent,)  a 
French  engineer,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1752.  He  was 
appointed  by  Bonaparte  minister  of  the  marine  in  No¬ 
vember,  1799,  and  afterwards  councillor  of  state,  mari¬ 
time  prefect  at  Havre,  and  inspector-general  of  the  flotilla 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  wrote  a  “  Me¬ 
moir  on  Navigable  Canals,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Masting 
of  Vessels,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1807. 

Forgeot,  foR'zho',  (Nicolas  Julien,)  a  French  lawyer 
and  comic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1758 ;  died  in  1798. 

Forget,  foR'zh4',  (Pierre,)  Sieur  de  Beauvais  et  de  la 
Picardi&re,  a  French  poet  and  diplomatist ;  died  in  1638. 

Forget,  (Pierre,)  Sieur  de  Fresnes,  a  French  states¬ 
man,  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  1589,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Henry  IV.  after  that  date.  Pie  drew  up  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantes,  (which  granted  to  the  Protest¬ 
ants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,)  and  acted  as 
counsellor  in  the  Treasury  office.  Died  in  1610. 

Forgues,  foRg,  (Emile  Dauran — do'rfiN',)  a  French 
litterateur  who  has  written  in  several  journals  under  the 
name  of  “Old  Nick.”  Among  his  works  is  “  The  Minor 
Miseries  of  Human  Life,”  (1841.)  He  translated  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  into  French.  Died  in  1883. 

Forkel,  foR'k$l,  (Johann  Nikolaus,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Meeder,  near  Coburg, 
in  1749.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  became  director  of  music  in  that  institution  about 
1778.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “General 
History  of  Music,”  (2  vols.,  1788-1801,  unfinished,) 
“General  Literature  of  Music,”  (1792,)  and  a  “Life  of 
Sebastian  Bach,”  (1803.)  The  first-named  is  a  work 
of  great  erudition  and  research.  He  died  at  Gottingen 
in  1818. 

See  Ftfris,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Forlenze,  foR-l£n'z&,  (Giuseppe  Niccol6  Blasio,)  a 
Neapolitan  surgeon  and  skilful  oculist,  born  at  Picerno 
in  1769.  He  practised  in  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed 
oculist  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
Died  in  1833. 

Forli,  foR-lee',  (Jacopo  della  Torre — del'li  tor'ri,) 
(better  known  as  Jacopo  Forli,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Forli  about  1350,  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  Bologna  and  Padua.  His  medical  writings 
were  once  in  great  vogue.  Died  in  1414. 

Forli,  da,  d&  foR-lee',  (Ansovino,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Forli,  lived  about  1500. 

Forli,  da,  (Melozzo.)  See  Melozzo  da  Forli. 

Formaleoni,  foR-ma-l&-o'nee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian 
historical  writer,  born  at  Venice  in  1752.  He  wrote  two 


important  works,  entitled  “  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Navi 
gatum  of  the  Venetians,”  (“Saggio  sulla  Nautica  de> 
Veneziani,  )  and  a  “  Philosophical  History  of  the  Navi- 
gation  of  the  Black  Sea,”  (2  vols.,  1788;)  also  several 
tragedies.  Died  in  1797. 

Forman,  (Harry  Buxton,)  an  English  critic,  bom 
m  London,  July  11,  1842.  Since  i860  he  has  been  a 
clerk  in  the  general  post-office,  London.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  editions  of  the  works  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  and 
of  Keats’s  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  and  wrote  “Our 
Living  Poets,”  (1871,)  “  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing  and  her  Scarcer  Books,”  (1896,)  and  “The 
Books  of  William  Morris,”  (1897.) 

For'man,  (Simon,)  a  notorious  English  astrologer 
and  physician,  born  near  Wilton  in  1552,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford.  He  practised  medicine  and  fortune-telling  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  success,  and  wrote  on  magic.  Died  in  1611. 

Formes,  for'mes,  (Karl  Johann,)  a  German-Ameri- 
can  singer,  born  at  Miihlheim,  August  7,  1818.  He 
appeared  first  in  opera  at  Cologne  in  1842,  and  soon 
took  a  high  place  as  a  basso-profondo  and  actor.  After 
1857  he  lived  in  the  United  States.  Died  in  1889. 

Formey,  foR'ml,  (Johann  Heinrich  Samuel,)  a 
learned  German  writer,  of  French  extraction,  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1711.  He  was  appointed  in  1748  peipetual 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  members 
of  which  he  wrote  many  eulogies.  He  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  “New  German  Library,”  (“Nou- 
velle  Biblioth&que  Germanique,”)  and  was  the  author  of 
several  theological  and  philosophical  treatises,  among 
which  was  a  “  Compendium  of  the  Philosophy  of  Wolff,” 
in  French,  (6  vols.,  1741-53.)  Died  in  1797. 

See  J.  H.  S.  Formey,  “Souvenirs  d’un  Citoyen,”  2  vols.,  1789. 


Formey,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a  Prussian  physician, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1766.  He 
became  in  1796  physician  to  Frederick  William  II.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  one  “  On  the  Actual  State 
of  Medicine,”  (1809.)  Died  in  1823. 

Formi,  foR'me',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Nimes,  accompanied  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  in  France  in  1631,  and  wrote  verses  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1679. 

Formose.  See  Formosus. 

For-mo'sus,  [Fr.  Formose,  foR'moz',]  elected  pope 
in  891  A.D.  as  successor  to  Stephen  V.,  had  previously 
bedn  Bishop  of  Porto.  He  crowned  Arnulph  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  Emperor  or  King  of  Italy  in  895.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  pope  who  was  transferred  from 
another  see  to  that  of  Rome.  Died  in  896. 

Fornarina,  La,  IS  foR-nS-ree'ni,  the  name  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Roman  maiden,  whom  Raphael  admired  or  loved, 
and  in  whose  form  he  found  the  model  of  his  ideal 
figures.  He  painted  her  in  the  “Transfiguration,” in  the 
fresco  of  “  Parnassus,”  and  in  other  compositions. 

Fornaris,  foR-nS'r&ss,  (Fabricio,)  an  Italian  comic 
author,  born  at  Naples,  lived  about  1600.  He  wrote 
“  Angelica,”  from  which  Moli&re  borrowed  some  parts 
of  his  “  Etourdi.” 

Forner,  for-naiR',  (Juan  Pablo,)  a  Spanish  author 
and  critic,  born  at  Merida  in  1756.  He  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  style  of  Spanish  literature  by  satirical  criti 
cisms  against  prevalent  affectation.  Among  his  works  is 
an  “Apology  for  Spain  and  her  Literary  Merit,”  (1786.) 
Died  at  Seville  in  1797. 


Forner,  (Don  Pablo,)  a  Spanish  lawyer  and  poet, 
born  at  Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  1750,  prac¬ 
tised  law  in  Madrid,  and  obtained  the  office  of  attorney- 
general.  He  gamed  distinction  by  his  eloquence  and 
poetical  talent.  Besides  odes  and  snort  poems,  he  wrote 
a  successful  comedy,  called  the  “  Enamoured  Philoso¬ 
pher,”  (“Filosofo  enamorado,”  1798.)  Died  in  1799. 

Fornerod,  foRn'rod',  (Constant,)  a  Swiss  statesman, 
born  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  1820.  He  studied  law, 
became  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  as  an  orator.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  in  1855,  and  president  of  the  federal  council 
(i.e.  the  highest  officer  in  the  republic)  in  1857,  and  was 
again  elected  to  the  same  office  in  1867. 

For'ney,  (John  W.,)  an  American  politician  and 
journalist,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1817.  He 
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began  to  edit  a  newspaper  at  Lancaster  about  1838,  and 
was  originally  a  Democrat.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Phila* 
delphia,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  “  Pennsylvanian,” 
a  daily  journal,  which  was  for  many  years  the  chief  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  1852-55.  He 
supported  James  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency  in  1856. 
In  August,  1857,  he  established  “The  Press”  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  became  an  organ  of  the  Douglas  De¬ 
mocracy.  He  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  December,  1859.  About  the  end  of  i860 
he  left  the  Democratic  party  and  joined  the  Republicans. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1861,  and  held  that  office  until  1868.  Died  Dec.  9,  1 881. 

For'rest,  (Edwin,)  a  popular  American  actor,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1806.  He  performed  the  roles  of 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Richard  III.,  Spartacus,  etc.  with  great 
applause.  He  visited  England  several  times  between 
1834  and  1844.  Mr.  Forrest  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  American  actors.  Died  December  12,  1872. 

Forrest,  (Sir  John,)  explorer  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Bunbury,  in  Western  Australia,  August  22, 
1847.  He  entered  the  survey  department  in  1865,  and 
in  1869  commanded  the  exploring  expedition  in  search 
of  Dr.  Leichardt,  penetrating  inland  to  1230  east 
longitude.  He  made  an  exploration  along  the 
south  coast  in  1870,  and  in  1874  journeyed  from 
Champion  Bay  to  the  overland  telegraph  line  between 
Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin,  nearly  two  thousand  miles. 
He  subsequently  held  various  government  positions, 
was  appointed  premier  and  treasurer  of  West  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1890,  and  became  president  of  the  federal 
council  of  Australia  in  1897.  Was  knighted  in  1891. 
He  published  “  Explorations  in  Australia,”  (1876,) 
and  “  Notes  on  Western  Australia,”  (1884-87.)  His 
brother  Alexander  took  part  in  his  journeys,  and  in 
1879  discovered  the  fertile  pastoral  region  now  called 
Kimberley  District,  and  ascended  Fitzroy  River. 

Forrest,  (Nathan  Bedford,)  an  American  Confed¬ 
erate  general,  born  in  Bedford  county,  Tennessee,  July 
13,  1821.  He  becam^a  rich  planter  of  Mississippi,  and 
opposed  secession.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army,  soon  rose  to  be  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and 
became  a  lieutenant-general.  He  was  especially  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  activity  as  a  cavalry  commander.  Died 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  October  29,  1877. 

For'rest,  (Thomas,)  a  British  navigator,  was  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was 
author  of  two  valuable  works,  viz.,  “A  Voyage  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,”  (made  in  1774-76,)  and  a 
**  Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago,” 
(1792.)  Died  about  1802. 

For'res-t^r,  (Alfred  Henry,)  an  English  artist  and 
comic  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1806.  About  1828 
he  co-operated  with  Hook  and  others  in  the  production 
of  the  “  Humourist  Papers”  in  “  Colburn’s  Magazine,” 
writing  under  the  name  of  “  Alfred  Crowquill.”  He  was 
the  first  illustrator  of  “  Punch.”  He  published  “  Comic 
Arithmetic,”  “Railway  Raillery,”  etc.  Died  in  1872. 

Forsell,  Af,  &f  foR'sSl,  (Carl,)  a  Swedish  statistician, 
distinguished  for  his  philanthropy,  was  born  at  Skottorp 
in  March,  1783.  He  attended  Bernadotte  as  adjutant 
in  the  war  in  Germany  in  1813,  after  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Diet  of  Sweden.  About  1820  he  applied 
steam-power  to  the  navigation  of  Swedish  waters.  He 
was  made  director-general  of  the  department  for  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  land  in  1824,  and  published  an  important  work, 
entitled  “Statistics  of  Sweden,”  (1834.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Forseti,  for-s§t'e,  written  also  Forsete,  [equivalent 
to  the  Latin  Praeses,  “  seated  before,”  and  hence  “  pre 
siding,”  or  “president,”]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the 
gjod  who  presides  over  justice  and  settles  quarrels.  He 
as  regarded  as  the  son  of  Balder,  (i.e.  of  spotless  inno¬ 
cence.)  His  dwelling  is  called  Glitnir,  (the  “shining,”) 
because  full  light  is  necessary  for  the  operations  of  justice. 

Forsliey,  for-sha',  (Caleb  Goldsmith,)  an  American 
engineer,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  July 
18,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  College  and  at 
West  Point,  was  a  prominent  engineer  in  the  Southern 


States,  and  served  in  the  Confederate  armies.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  published  work  is  “  The  Physics  of  the  Mississippi 
River.”  Died  in  1881. 

ForakAl,  foR'skil,  written  also  Forskahl  and  For- 
skael,  (Pehr,)  a  Swedish  naturalist,  born  at  Kalmar  in 
1736.  Being  well  versed  in  Oriental  languages  and  natural 
sciences,  he  was  recommended  by  Linnaeus  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  chose  him  in  1761  to  accompany  Nie¬ 
buhr  and  others  in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  While  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  he  died  at 
Yerim,  (Jerim,)  in  Arabia,  in  July,  1763.  The  results 
of  his  labours,  edited  and  published  by  Niebuhr,  are  a 
“Fauna  Orientalis,”  (1775,)  and  a  “Flora  .Egyptiaco- 
Arabica,”  (1775,)  which  acquired  for  him  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  naturalist.  “  Forsk&l  is  one  of  my  best 
disciples,”  said  Linnaeus  :  “  he  excels  in  the  knowledge 
of  insects,  and  is  but  little  inferior  in  other  branches  of 
natural  history.” 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Forster,  foRs'ter,  (August,)  a  distinguished  German 
actor,  was  born  at  Lauchstadt,  June  3,  1828.  He  studied 
literature  at  the  University  of  Halle,  but  after  taking  the 
doctor’s  degree  followed  his  inclination  to  the  stage,  ap¬ 
pearing  first  at  Naumburg  in  May,  1851.  In  1853  he 
had  already  attained  a  leading  position,  and  in  1855  he 
performed  with  great  applause  in  Vienna  and  other  cities. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  acted  chiefly  in  light 
comedy,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  serious  char¬ 
acters.  He  was  chiefly  connected  with  the  Burgtheater 
at  Vienna. 

FiJrster,  foRs'ter,  (Ernst  Joachim,)  a  German  painter 
and  writer  on  art,  born  near  Munich  in  1800,  executed 
a  number  of  frescos  in  the  Glyptothek  and  Arcade  at 
Munich.  Among  his  publications  may  be  named  his 
“History  of  German  Art,”  (3  vols.,  1851-55,)  “Truth 
from  Jean  Paul’s  Life,”  (8  vols.,  1827-33,)  “  Letters  on 
Painting,”  (1838,)  and  “  History  of  Italian  Art,”  (4  vols., 
1869-75.)  Died  at  Munich,  April  29,  1885. 

Fora't$r,  [Fr.  pron.  foRs'taiR',]  (Francois,)  a  Swiss 
engraver  on  copper,  born  at  Locle  in  1790.  He  became 
a  citizen  of  Paris,  where  he  gained  the  first  grand  prize 
in  1814,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome.  He  engraved  in 
Paris  many  plates  for  the  Mus6e  Napoleon  and  Musee 
Royal,  and  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1844.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  “Vierge  de  la  L6gende,”  and 
“  The  Three  Graces,”  both  after  Raphael,  and  a  portrait 
of  Raphael  by  himself.  Died  at  Paris,  June  26,  1872. 

Forster,  (Priedrich,)  a  German  litterateur,  brother 
of  Ernst  Joachim,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1792,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Berlin.  His  works  include  lyric 
poems,  romances,  and  biographical  and  historical  treat¬ 
ises,  among  which  are  “Albrecht  von  Wallenstein,” 
“  Prussian  Heroes,”  and  “  Modern  History  of  Prussia.” 
Died  November  8,  1868. 

Forster,  (George,)  an  English  traveller,  was  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  performed  in  1783-84  a  perilous  journey  alone  from 
India  to  Europe  through  Cashmere,  Cabool,  Candahar, 
and  Herat,  and  published  an  interesting  narrative,  en¬ 
titled  “Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,”  etc.,  (2  vols., 
1790-98.)  He  was  afterwards  envoy  to  the  court  of  Nag- 
pore,  in  the  Deccan,  where  he  died  in  1792. 

Forster,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  prelate,  born  at  Glo- 
gau,  Silesia,  November  24,  1800.  He  became  a  Catholic 
priest  in  1825,  and  in  1853  was  made  Prince-Bishop 
of  Breslau.  In  1875  was  deprived  of  his  see  by  the 
operation  of  the  Prussian  laws ;  but  he  still  exercised 
authority  in  the  Austrian  part  of  his  diocese.  Died  at 
Johannesberg,  October  20,  1881.  Dr.  Forster  wrote 
much  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 

Forster,  (Johann,)  a  learned  German  divine,  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1495,  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  Melanch- 
thon.  He  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg  for 
many  years  with  distinction,  and  published  an  esteemed 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  (1552.)  Died  in  1556. 

Forster,  (Johann,)  a  German  theologian,  born  in 
the  Palatinate  in  1576;  died  in  1613. 

Forster,  (Johann  Georg,)  son  of  the  celebrated  natu¬ 
ralist  noticed  below,  was  born  near  Dantzic  in  1754. 
He  accompanied  his  father  on  his  various  expeditions. 
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and  in  1777  published  a  work  entitled  “A  Vovace 

around  the  World  in  1772,  1773,  1775.”  He  became 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Wilna  in  1784,  and  soon 
after  married  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  philologist  Hevne 
Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “  History  and  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Bread-Fruit,”  (1784,)  “Views  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Brabant,  Flanders,  etc.,”  (3  vols  ,  1701  ) 
etc.  Forster  is  ranked  among  the  classic  prose  writers 
of  Germany.  Died  in  Paris  in  1794.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  A  collection  of  his  Letters 
was  published  by  his  widow,  (2  vols.,  1828.) 

See  Molhschott,  Georg  Forster  der  Naturforscher  des  Volks  " 
1854;  Ghrvinus,  “J  G  Forster. ”1843;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Ail- 
fememe  Encyklopaedie Westminster  Review”  for  October,  1856. 

Forster,  (Johann  Reinhold,)  a  celebrated  German 
traveller,  and  one  of  the  first  naturalists  of  his  time,  born 
near  Dan tzic,  October  22,  1729.  In  1765  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Russian  government  to  visit  the  colo¬ 
nies  in  Asiatic  Russia,  of  which  he  gave  an  accurate 
account  on  his  return.  Having  spent  several  years  in 
England  as  a  teacher,  he  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in 
1772  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  South  Sea;  but,  being 
prohibited  from  giving  a  narrative  of  this  voyage,  it  wa!s 
published  in  1777  by  his  son,  who  took  part  in  the  expe¬ 
dition.  After  his  return  to  Germany,  Forster  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  history  at  Halle  in  1780.  Among  his 
works,  which  display  profound  learning,  may  be  named 
“On  the  Linen  of  the  Ancients,”  (“De  Bysso  Antiquo¬ 
rum,”)  “Observations  made  during  a  Voyage  round  the 
World  on  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Ethic  Philosophy,”  (1778,)  and  «  Zoologia  Indica,”  (1781.) 
Forster  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  spoke 
and  wrote  seventeen  languages.  He  was  hasty  in  his 
temper  and  unpolished  in  his  manners.  It  is  related  that 
on  being  presented  to  Frederick  the  Great  he  said,  “  I 
have  seen  seven  kings,  four  wild  and  three  tame  ones,  but 
none  to  be  compared  to  your  majesty.”  Died  in  1798. 

See  J.  G.  Forster,  “Voyage  round  the  World  in  the  Resolution, 
etc.;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Fors'ter,  (John,)  of  the  Inner  Temple,  an  eloquent 
English  author  and  editor,  born  at  Newcastle  in  1812. 
He  was  educated  in  the  London  University,  studied  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  About  1 834  he  began  to  write 
for  “  The  Examiner,”  (see  Fonblanque,  A.  W.,)  of  which 
from  1847  to  I8ci6  he  was  chief  editor.  He  published 
in  1840  “  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,” 
(7  vols.,)  which  has  obtained  much  popularity.  “We 
regard  these  biographies,”  says  the  “  London  Morning 
Chronicle,”  “as  additions  of  the  very  highest  value  to 
what  we  may  term  our  political  literature.”  His  “  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith”  (1848)  is  greatly 
admired.  “  It  is  executed,”  says  Irving,  “  with  a  spirit,  a 
feeling,  a  grace,  and  an  elegance  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.”  He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  lunacy  in  1856.  He  also  published  “  His¬ 
torical  and  Biographical  Essays,”  (2  vols.,  1858,)  “Life 
of  Sir  John  Eliot,”  (1864,)  “Walter  Savage  Landor  :  a 
Biography,”  (2  vols.,  1869,)  and  “  Life  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,”  (3  vols.,  1871-74.)  He  died  February  1,  1876. 

Fbrster  or  Foerster,  (Karl,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Naumburg  in  1784,  published  translations  of 
Dante’s  “  Vita  Nuova”  and  Tasso’s  “  Select  Lyrics,”  and 
finished  in  1838  the  “Library  of  German  Poets  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,”  begun  by  Muller.  Died  in  1841. 

See  L.  FOrster,  “  Biographische  und  literarische  Skizzen.” 

Forster,  (Nathaniel,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born 
at  Stadscombe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1717,  became  preben¬ 
dary  of  Bristol  and  vicar  of  Rochdale  in  1754-  He 
edited  Plato’s  “Dialogues,”  (1745,)  and  wrote  an  essay 
“  On  the  Antiquity  of  Government,  Arts,  etc.  in  Egypt,” 
(1743>)  besides  other  works.  Died  in  1757. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Forster,  (Thomas  Ignatius  Maria,)  a  naturalist 
and  meteorologist,  born  in  London  in  1789.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Natural  History  of  the  Swallow,”  (1808;  6th 
edition,  1817,)  edited  Catullus  in  1816,  and  wrote  essays 
on  meteorology  for  “The  Philosophic  Magazine.”  He 
discovered  a  comet  in  1819.  Among  his  various  works 
is  a  “  Perpetual  Calendar,  illustrating  the  Events  of  every 
Day  in  the  Year,”  etc.,  (1824.)  Died  Feb.  2,  i860. 

Forster,  (Valentin,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Wit- 


^n.^rS  ln  1530;  Among  his  works  is  “  Historia  Juris 
civilis  Romani,”  (1565.)  Died  in  1608.  J 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Forster,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  astronomer,  born  at 
Grunberg,  Silesia,  December  16, 1832.  He  was  educated 

uniL  anCl  A^ter  graduating,  in  1854,  he  was 

attached  to  the  Berlin  Observatory,  where  in  1S63  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy.  Died  in  1891. 

Forster,  (William,)  an  English  philanthropist,  bom 
at  Tottenham,  near  London,  in  1784.  He  became  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1803,  and  set¬ 
tled  near  Norwich  in  1838.  He  took  active  measures 
to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland  during  the  famine  of 
1846..  In  1849  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London  to  present  an  address  on  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  to  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of 
Christendom.  After  he  had  obtained  interviews  with 
many  European  monarchs,  he  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  in  1853,  and  presented  the  address  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  also  to  the  Governors  of  several  Southern 
States.  His  mission  was  nearly  fulfilled,  when  he 
died  on  the  Holston  River,  in  Blount  county,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  1854.  He  left  one  son,  William  E., 
noticed  below. 

See  “Memoirs  of  William  Forster,”  edited  by  B.  Seebohm,  1865. 

Forster,  (William  E.,)  an  English  Liberal  statesman 
and  orator,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  nephew  of  T. 
Fowell  Buxton,  was  born  in  1818.  He  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Bradford  in  1861.  About  February,  1866, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Russell  ministry,  and  under¬ 
secretary  for  the  colonies.  He  retired  from  office  in  July, 
1866.  He  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  council  m 
December,  1868,  and  afterwards  became  a  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter.  He  was  the  author  of  the  important  Education  Bill 
which  was  passed  in  1870.  “  He  stands,”  says  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator,”  “in  the  first  rank  of  English  statesmen.”  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  lord  rector  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1875.  Died  April  5,  1886.. 

Forstner,  foRst'ner,  (Christoph,)  a  German  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  in  1598  ;  died  in  1667. 

Forsyth,  for-slth/,  (James  W.,)  an  American 
general,  was  born  in  Ohio,  August  26,  1836,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  served  through  the  civil 
war,  reaching  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of- volun¬ 
teers.  He  became  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  in 
1886,  brigadier-general  in  1894,  and  retired  in  1897 
with  the  rank  of  major-general. 

Forsyth,  for-slth',  (John,)  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1780.  After 
graduating  at  Princeton,  he  removed  to  Augusta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  he  studied  law.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
a  member  of  Congress  many  years  between  1813  and 
1827,  also  as  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia  in  1818 
and  1819.  From  1819  to  1822  he  was  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Spain.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1827,  and  was  chosen  Senator  for  a  second  term, 
commencing  in  1829.  He  was  secretary  of  state  in  the 
cabinet  of  General  Jackson  from  1834  to  1837,  and  also 
in  that  of  Van  Buren,  from  1837  to  1841.  Died  in  1841. 

Forsyth,  for-slth',  (Joseph,)  born  at  Elgin,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1 763,  was  a  classical  teacher  near  London.  While 
making  a  tour  on  the  continent,  he  was  detained  a  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  French  for  several  years.  He  published 
interesting  “  Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters 
during  an  Excursion  in  Italy.”  Died  in  1815.  Lord 
Byron  called  him  “  an  accomplished  traveller,  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  capacity,  extensive  erudition,  and  refined  taste.” 

Forsyth,  (William,)  a  British  barrister,  born  about 
1812,  published  a  “Dictionary  of  the  Statute  Laws  of 
Scotland,”  (1842,)  a  “  History  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,” 
(1852,)  a  «  Life  of  Cicero,”  (1864,)  and  “Novels  and 
Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (1871.) 

Fort,  Le.  See  Lefort. 

Forteguerri,  foR-ti-gw§r'ree,  or  Fortiguerra,  foR-te- 
gwSr'rl,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest,  born  at 
Pistoia  in  1674.  He  became  a  resident  of  Rome,  where 
he  obtained  the  offices  of  chamberlain  to  the  pope  and 
prelate-referendary.  In  1715  he  was  spending  the  au* 
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ftumn  in  the  country,  where  he  amused  his  friends  by 
reading  the  verses  of  Berni,  of  Pulci,  and  of  Ariosto.  One 
of  the  company  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  art  with 
which  these  poets  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
octave  rhyme.  Forteguerri  maintained  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  imaginary,  and  engaged  to  produce  on  the 
ensuing  evening  the  first  canto  of  a  poem  which  should 
imitate  them  all.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  with  such 
success  that  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  continue  the 
story.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  amusing  and  popular 
poem  of  “  Ricciardetto,”  (1738,)  in  which  the  exuber¬ 
ance  and  extravagance  of  the  author’s  fancy  are  equal 
to  the  facility,  elegance,  and  freedom  of  his  style.  He 
also  made  an  Italian  version  of  Terence  in  blank  verse. 
Died  in  1735. 

Forteguerri  or  Fortiguerra,  (Scipione,)  called  also 
Carteromaco,  an  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Pistoia  in 
1466.  When  Aldus  Manutius  instituted  his  Academy  at 
Venice,  (the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  perfect  editions 
of  classic  authors,)  about  1495,  he  chose  Forteguerri  as 
secretary  of  this  institution.  Here  he  wrote  his  famous 
discourse  in  praise  of  Greek  learning,  “  Oratio  de  Laudi- 
bus  Literarum  Graecarum,”  (1504,)  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  about  1500.  Died  in  1515. 

For'tes-cue,  (Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson,)  an 
English  statesman,  born  in  1823,  was  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  graduated  in  1 844.  He  was  under-secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  from  1859  to  1865,  and  was  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  from  November,  1865,  to  June,  1866. 
In  December,  1868,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  office  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1874  he  received  the  title  of  Lord 
Carlingford,  and  in  1881  he  was  appointed  lord  privy 
seal.  Died  in  1898. 

Fortescue,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fortescue.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  made  lord 
chief  justice  in  1442,  and  grand  chancellor  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  whose  adverse  fortunes  he  shared  in  the  war 
of  the  Roses.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  work  “  On  the  Praises 
of  British  Laws,”  (“De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,”) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Fuller,  in  his  “Worthies,” 
says,  “His  learned  ‘Commentaries  on  the  Law’  make 
him  famous  to  all  posterity.”  He  died,  it  is  supposed, 
about  1485. 

For'tes-cue-A'land,  (Sir  John,)  first  Baron  For¬ 
tescue,  an  English  judge  and  writer,  a  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1670.  He  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  king’s  bench  in  1718,  and  gained  distinction 
by  his  literary  merits.  A  collection  of  his  reports  was 
published  in  1748.  Died  in  1746. 

Forti  See  Fortis. 

Fortia,  foR'te-^',  (Agricole  Joseph  Francois  Xa¬ 
vier  Pierre  Esprit  Simon  Paul  Antoine,)  Marquis  of 
Fortia-d’Urban,  a  French  savant  and  writer,  was  born  at 
Avignon  in  1756.  He  wrote  many  and  various  works, 
among  which  are  “  Melanges  of  Geography  and  History,” 
(I795»)  a  “  Life  of  Petrarch,”  (1804,)  “  Historical  View  of 
the  World  from  its  Origin  to  the  Age  of  Alexander,” 
(4  vols.,  1810,)  and  an  “  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,” 
(1832.)  Died  in  1843. 

Fortier,  (Alcee,)  a  French- American  author,  was 
born  in  Louisiana,  June  5,  1856.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  became  professor  of 
romance  languages  at  Tulane  University.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  in  1894, 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  in 
1898,  and  held  other  learned  positions.  He  wrote 
“  Louisiana  Folk-Tales,”  “  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
Frangaise,”  “Voyage  en  Europe  en  1895,”  “  Le 
Chateau  de  Chambord,”  and  other  works  in  French 
&nd  English. 

Fortis,  foR'tiss,  or  Forti,  foR'tee,  (Giovanni  Battis¬ 
ta,)  Abbate,  an  Italian  writer,  sometimes  called  Albert, 
born  at  Padua  or  Vicenza  in  1741.  He  was  noted  for 
versatility  of  talent,  and  was  by  turns  poet,  naturalist, 
journalist,  and  biographer.  He  is  chiefly  remembered 
101  his  “Travels  in  Dalmatia,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1803. 

bee  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Fortoul,  foR'tool',  (Hippolyte  Nicolas  Honor*,) 


a  French  writer  and  minister  of  state,  born  at  Digne 
(Basses- Alpes)  in  1811.  In  early  life  he  professed  re- 
publican  principles,  and  gained  literary  distinction  by 
writing  for  the  “  Revue  de  Paris”  and  other  periodicals. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “The  Grandeur  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Life,”  (1838,)  a  novel.  He  obtained  the  chair  of 
literature  in  the  University  of  Toulouse  about  1840,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  in  1854. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  in  December,  1851,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Louis  Napoleon  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  adopted  an  important  innovation  in  education, 
called  the  system  of  bifurcation ,  by  which  sciences  and 
belles-lettres  were  separated.  Died  in  1856. 

See  Louandrh  et  Bourquelot,  “  La  Literature  Frangaise  con- 
temporaine F.  Lacointa,  “  Notice  sur  M.  H.  Fortoul,’*  1853. 

For-tu'na,  [Fr.  Fortune,  foR'tiin',]  the  Roman  name 
of  the  goddess  of  chance,  fortune,  and  good  luck,  called 
T i>xv  by  the  Greeks.  Several  temples  of  Fortune  were 
erected  at  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 

Fortunat.  See  Fortunatus. 

For-tu-na'tus,  [Fr.  Fortunat,  foR'tii'ni',]  (Ve- 
nan'tius  Hono'rius  Clementia'nus,)  Saint,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Ceneda  in  530  A.D.,  became  Bishop  of 
Poitiers. 

Fortune.  See  Fortuna. 

For'tune,  (Robert,)  a  British  traveller  and  horticul¬ 
turist,  born  at  Berwick  in  1813.  He  went  to  China  in 
1843  to  collect  botanical  specimens  for  the  London  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Having  returned  in  1846,  he  published 
“Three  Years’  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  China.”  In  1848  he  again  visited  China,  to  procure 
tea-plants  for  the  East  India  Directors.  The  narratives 
of  his  various  journeys 'were  published  together  in  1853, 
under  the  title  of  “Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of 
China,  etc.,  with  a  Description  of  the  Culture  of  the 
Tea-Plant  and  the  Botany  of  China.”  He  afterwards 
produced  a  “  Residence  among  the  Chinese :  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Third  Visit  to  China  from  1853  to  1856,”  (1857.) 
“  The  value  and  interest  of  these  books  are  very  great’* 
(“  Quarterly  Review,”  article  on  “  Fortune  and  Hue,” 
July,  1857;  see,  also,  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October, 
1848.)  Died  in  April,  1880. 

Fortuny,  foR-too'nee,  (Mariano,)  an  eminent  Span¬ 
ish  artist,  born  at  Reus,  Catalonia,  June  11,  1838.  He 
began  to  paint  in  boyhood,  and  worked  afterwards  at 
Rome  and  Paris.  He  was  the  best  and  most  original 
of  the  so-called  “  French-Spanish  school”  of  painters,  and 
was  also  distinguished  as  an  etcher  of  singular  merit 
Died  in  Rome,  November  21,  1874. 

For'ward,  (Walter,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1786,  removed  in  1803  to  Pittsburg,  where 
he  practised  law  with  success.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1822  to  1825,  and  in  September,  1841,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  President  Tyler. 
Died  in  1852. 

Forzate,  foRd-zi'ti,  or  Forzati,  foRd-zi'tee,  (Clau¬ 
dio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Padua,  lived  about  1560- 
90.  He  wrote  “  Recinda,”  a  tragedy. 

Fosbroke,  fos'brook,  or  Fosbrooke,  (Thomas 
Dudley,)  an  English  antiquary  and  clergyman,  born  in 
London  in  1770,  obtained  the  living  of  Walford.  He 
wrote,  among  other  learned  works,  “  British  Monachism,” 
(1802,)  and  an  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Archaeology,”  (2  vols.,  1823-25.)  Died  in  1842. 

Foscarari,  fos-ki-ri'ree,  (Egidio,)  an  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  at  Bologna  in  1512,  became  Bishop  of 
Modena  in  1550.  He  was  one  of  three  members  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  appointed  to  compile  a  catechism 
about  1561.  Died  in  1564. 

Foscari,  fos'ki-ree,  (Francesco,)  a  celebrated  doge 
of  Venice,  was  liorn  about  1372,  and  elected  doge  m 
1423.  He  waged  war  for  many  years  against  the  Duke 
of  Milan  and  other  Italian  princes.  The  Venetians, 
though  sometimes  defeated,  obtained  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Crema,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia.  “  The  am¬ 
bition  of  Foscari,”  says  Sismondi,  “was  advantageous 
to  the  republic,  but  fata'  to  his  own  happiness.”  His 
old  age  was  rendered  unhappy  by  the  ruin  of  his  son, 
unjustly  condemned  and  tortured  by  the  Council  of  Ten. 
He  was  deposed  in  1457,  and  died  about  three  days  after 
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that  event  The  sufferings  of  this  doge  and  of  his  son 
form  the  subject  of  Byron’s  tragedy  entitled  “  The  Two 
Foscari.” 

Foscarini,  fos-ki-ree'nee,  (Marco,)  an  eminent  Ital¬ 
ian  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Venice  about  1696. 
After  having  gained  distinction  by  his  learning,  talents, 
and  eloquence,  he  was  chosen  procurator  of  Saint  Mark, 
and  employed  successively  in  diplomatic  missions  to 
various  courts  of  Europe.  Before  he  departed  on  his 
first  embassy,  he  had  been  selected  by  the  Council  of 
Ten  to  write  a  continuation  of  Venetian  history.  As 
this  could  not  be  performed  without  the  examination  of 
the  archives  of  Venice,  he  undertook  instead  another 
national  work,  a  “  History  of  Venetian  Literature.”  Of 
this  he  published  in  1752  the  first  volume,  “Della  Let- 
teratura  Veneziana,”  which  contains  critical  dissertations 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  law,  history,  astronomy,  and 
other  sciences  in  Venice,  and  was  highly  appreciated. 
The  pressure  of  various  public  duties  prevented  him 
from  writing  the  second  part  of  his  projected  work.  In 
1762  he  was  elected  doge.  Died  in  March,  1763. 

Foscarini,  (Michele,)  a  Venetian  senator  and  histo¬ 
riographer,  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  was  born 
in  1632.  The  Council  of  Ten  in  1678  selected  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  history  of  Venice,  begun  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 
He  had  composed  seven  books  when  his  death  occurred, 
in  1692.  This  work  is  esteemed  authentic,  being  derived 
from  the  archives  of  the  republic. 

Foschini,  fos-kee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  born  about  1740,  erected  at  Ferrara  a  number  of 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  theatre, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  Died  about  1802. 

Fosco,  fos'ko,  [Lat  Fus'cus,]  (Placido,)  a  skilful 
Italian  physician,  born  in  1509;  died  in  1574. 

Foscolo,  fos'ko-lo,  (Ugo,)  an  eloquent  Italian  poet 
and  prose  writer,  born  at  Zante  or  at  sea  near  Zante 
about  1778,  was  educated  in  Italy.  In  the  political  move¬ 
ments  which  followed  the  French  Revolution  he  took  a 
conspicuous  part  as  a  friend  of  national  independence. 
About  1800  he  produced  a  political  romance,  entitled 
“Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis,”  (“Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,”) 
which  had  immense  popularity.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  which  Napoleon  assembled  for  the  invasion  of 
England  in  1805,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  the  service. 
He  is  praised  for  the  lofty  spirit  of  independence  which 
refused  to  join  in  the  general  homage  or  adulation  to 
Napoleon  in  Italy.  His  admirable  lyric  poem  “The 
Monuments”  (“I  Sepolcri,”  1807)  is  called  his  capital 
work.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia  for  a 
short  time  in  1808,  and  emigrated  to  England  in  1816. 
He  lectured  on  Italian  literature  in  London  in  1823. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Ricciarda,”  a  tragedy ;  an  able 
“Discourse  on  the  Text  of  Dante,”  (1826;)  and  an 
‘‘Essay  on  Petrarch.”  Died  near  London  in  1827. 

See  “Vita  di  Ugo  Foscolo,  scritta  da  G.  Pecchio,”  1830;  G. 
Caleffi,  “Cenni  sulla  Vita,  il  Carattere,  etc.  di  Ugo  Foscolo,” 
1835;  Maffei,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  Secolo  XIX.;” 
Luigi  Cakrer,  “Vita  di  Ugo  Foscolo,”  Venice,  1842;  Longfel¬ 
low,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe^”  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G£n6- 
rale;”  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1832. 

Fos'dick,  (Charles  Austin,)  author  under  the 
pen-name  of  Harry  Castleman,  was  born  at  Ran¬ 
dolph,  New  York,  September  6,  1842.  He  has 
written  numerous  stories  known  as  the  “Gunboat 
Series,”  “  Rocky  Mountain  Series,”  “  Roughing  It 
Series,”  etc. 

Foss,  (Cyrus  David,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  at  Kingston,  New  York,  January  17,  1834. 
He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1854,  was  its 
president  from  1875  to  1880,  and  in  1880  was  elected  one 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Foss,  (Edward,)  an  English  lawyer  and  writer  of 
biography,  born  about  1788,  published  “The  Grandeur 
of  the  Law,  or  the  Legal  Peers  of  England,”  (1843,)  also 
a  highly  esteemed  work  on  legal  history,  entitled  “  The 
Judges  of  England,”  (9  vols.,  1848-64.)  Died  in  1870. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1866. 

Fossati,  fos-si'tee,  (Davide  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  brother  of  Giorgio,  noticed  below, 
was  born  about  1714.  He  worked  in  Venice,  where  he 


painted  frescos  in  the  Contarini  palace.  He  etched  “  The 
Family  of  Darius  with  Alexander,”  after  Paul  Veronese 
and  many  views  of  Venice.  Died  about  1780. 

Fossati,  (Domenico,)  an  eminent  Italian  scene- 
painter,  born  in  Venice  in  1743,  was  the  son  of  Giorgio 
Fossati.  He  was  employed  in  decorating  theatres 
and  palaces  in  Venice  ana  Milan.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  in  1784. 

Fossati,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian  historian, 
born  at  Milan ;  died  in  1653. 

Fosse.  See  Lafosse. 

Foss6,  du,  dii  fo'sfr',  (Pierre  Thomas,)  a  learned 
French  writer,  born  at  Rouen  in  1634.  He  became  at 
an  early  age  one  of  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  learne'd 
Hebrew  and  other  languages,  and  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  virtue  and  erudition.  He  published,  besides 
other  biographies,  a  “Life  of  Thomas  a  Becket,”  (1674,) 
and  a  “History  of  Tertullian  and  Origen,”  (1675,)  both 
in  French.  Died  in  1698. 

Fossombroni,  fos-som-bRo'nee,  (Vittorio,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  statesman  and  writer,  born  at  Arezzo,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1754,  excelled  in  mathematics  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  1796  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  o! 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  he  held  several  offices 
under  the  new  government  which  Bonaparte  established 
in  1799.  After  the  restoration  of  the  grand  duke  (1814) 
Fossombroni  was  again  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  councillor  of  state.  He  published,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  many  treatises  on  hydraulics  and 
mathematics.  Died  in  1844. 

See  Saint-Mauricb  Cabany,  “  Le  Comte  V.  Fossombroni, ’* 
Paris,  1845. 

Fos'tfr,  (Birket,)  a  skilful  English  engraver  on 
wood,  born  at  North  Shields,  February  4,  1825.  He 
illustrated  the  works  of  several  English  poets  with 
wood-cuts.  He  published  “  Christmas  with  the 
Poets,”  (1850,)  and  “Cowper’s  Tr.sk,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,”  (1855.)  He  also  illustrated  many  other 
works.  He  became  a  water-colour  painter  in  1858, 
and  published  “  Brittany,  a  Ceries  of  Thirty-Five 
Sketches,”  (1878,)  and  “  Tome  Places  of  Note 
in  England.”  Died  March  28,  1899. 

Foster,  (Charles,)  statesman,  was  born  near 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  April  12,  1828.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1870-78,  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  1879 
and  1881,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  1891,  holding  that  office  till  1893.  Died  Jan.  9, 1904. 

Foster,  (Charles  Hubbes,)  playwright,  was  born 
at  Jericho,  New  York,  March  3,  1833.  He  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  1855,  and  afterwards  became  a  volu¬ 
minous  playwright,  producing  more  than  seventy- five 
melodramas.  He  died  August  5,  1895. 

Foster,  (Henry,)  an  English  navigator,  bom  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  in  1797.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  he  was  selected  to  command  an  expedition  sent  in 
1828  to  make  observations  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  In 
January,  1829,  he  had  reached  a  portion  of  land  in  63° 
26/  south  latitude,  which  was  within  the  circle  of  per¬ 
petual  congelation.  During  the  homeward  voyage  he 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Chagres  in  February,  1831.. 

Foster,  (James,)  a  very  popular  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  at  Exeter  in  1697.  He  began  to  preach 
at  the  Barbican,  London,  in  1724,  and  was  eminent  for 
eloquence  and  fervour  of  spirit.  He  was  an  Independent 
in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  was  baptized  by  immer¬ 
sion.  In  1744  he  became  minister  at  Pinners’  Hall.  He 
published  an  “Essay  on  Fundamentals,  especially  the 
Trinity,”  (1720,)  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1753.  Foster  is  the  subject  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  couplet  of  Pope : 

“  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well.” 

See  Pope’s  “  Satires,”  preface. 

Foster,  (John,)  an  English  philologist,  born  at  Wind¬ 
sor  in  1731.  He  became  master  of  Eton  School  in  1 7^5- 
He  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  scholarship  and  critical 
sagacity  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  Different  Nature  of  Accent 
and  Quantity,”  (1762;  3d  edition,  1820.)  Died  in  1773. 
Foster,  (John,)  an  English  essayist  and  moralist  of 
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great  merit,  born  at  or  near  Halifax  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1770.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  weaver  in 
his  youth,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Baptist  College  of  Bristol,  which  he  entered  in  1 791- 
He  became  a  Baptist  minister  at  Chichester  about  1 797* 
but  did  not  remain  there  long.  He  afterwards  preached 
at  Downend,  near  Bristol,  and  at  Frome  for  a  short 
time.  As  a  minister  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  popular.  He  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
“  Eclectic  Review,”  for  which  he  began  to  write  in  1806. 
His  reputation  is  founded  on  Essays  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  (1805:)  1.  “On  a  Man’s  Writing 
Memoirs  of  Himself;”  2.  “On  Decision  of  Character;” 
3.  “  On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic ;”  4. 
“  On  some  of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion 
has  been  rendered  unacceptable  to  Persons  of  Cultivated 
Taste.”  These  essays  are  the  productions  of  a  profound 
and  original  thinker.  His  morality  is  high-toned  and  his 
principles  are  liberal.  He  lived  many  years  at  Staple- 
ton,  where  he  died  in  October,  1843. 

Foster,  (John,)  an  English  architect  of  Liverpool, 
born  about  1786,  studied  the  models  of  antiquity  in 
Greece.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  corporation-architect  and 
surveyor  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  where  he  constructed 
several  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  among  which 
is  the  custom-house,  a  sandstone  building.  It  was  for 
many  years  the  largest  structure  in  Liverpool,  but  has  a 
very  heavy  and  dull  appearance.  He  died  August  21, 
1846. 

Fos^r,  (John  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  in  New 
Hampshire  about  1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846. 
He  became  a  captain  in  i860,  and  was  one  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Sumter  when  it  was  bombarded  in  April,  1861. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  under  Burnside  at  Roanoke 
Island  in  February,  and  at  Newbern  in  March,  1862. 
About  August,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  commander  of  the  department  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  succeeded  Burnside 
in  East  Tennessee  in  December,  1863,  and  commanded 
the  department  of  the  South  in  1864.  Died  in  1874. 

Foster,  (John  Watson,)  diplomatist,  was  born  in 
Indiana,  March  2,  1836.  He  served  in  the  civil  war, 
and  afterwards  became  editor  and  postmaster.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico  in  1873,  to  Russia 
in  1880,  and  was  minister  to  Spain  1883-85.  He  ne¬ 
gotiated  reciprocity  treaties  with  several  countries  in 
1891,  was  secretary  of  state  1892-93,  ambassador  on 
special  missions  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1897, 
and  member  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Commission  1898. 

Foster,  (John  Wells,)  an  American  geologist,  born 
in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1815.  He  studied  in  the 
university  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  went  in  1836 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  he  practised  law.  He  was 
engaged  on  the  geological  surveys  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
copper-region  of  Michigan.  Aside  from  geological  re¬ 
ports,  his  principal  works  are  “  The  Mississippi  Valley,” 
(1869,)  and  “Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States,” 
(1873.)  Hied  at  Chicago,  June  29,  1873. 

Foster,  (Sir  Michael,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  at 
Marlborough  in  1689.  In  1745  he  was  knighted  and 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  He  wrote 
a  “  Discourse  on  the  Crown  Law,”  which  was  much 
esteemed.  Blackstone  called  him  “a  very  great  master 
of  the  crown  law.”  Died  in  1763. 

Foster,  (Randolph  S.,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist  divine 
and  author,  president  of  the  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  from  1857  to  i860,  was  born  in  Wil- 
damsburg,  Ohio,  in  1820.  In  1872  he  was  made  a  bishop. 
Among  his  works  are  “Christian  Purity,” and  “Ministry 
ior  the  Times.” 

Foster,  (Samuel,)  an  English  mathematician,  Dorn  in 
Northamptonshire,  was  noted  as  an  inventor  of  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the 
“Quadrant,”  (1624,)  and  other  works.  In  1636  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  Died  in  1652. 

Foster,  (Stephen  C.,)  an  American  musical  composer 
and  writer  of  songs,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1826.  He  produced  many  popular  songs  or  ballads, 
among  which  are  “  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “  Susan¬ 


nah,”  “Old  Folks  at  Home,”  and  “Willie,  we  have 
missed  you.”  He  died  in  New  York  in  1864. 

See  “  Atlantic  Monthly”  for  November,  1867. 

Fotherby,  foth'?r-by,  (Martin,)  an  English  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1559;  died  in  1619. 

Fotherby,  (Robert,)  an  English  navigator,  who  was 
sent  with  Baffin,  in  1614,  to  explore  the  Northern  Ocean. 
Their  progress  being  arrested  by  ice  about  the  eightieth 
degree  of  latitude,  they  returned  home. 

Fothergill,  foth'?r-gill,  (George,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  Westmoreland  in  1705,  became  Vicar  of  Bramley 
in  1751,  after  having  been  tutor  in  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  He  published  several  volumes  of  approved 
sermons.  Died  in  1760. 

Fothergill,  foth'er-gil,  (Jessie,)  an  English  novelist* 
born  at  Manchester,  June  7, 1851.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant.  Among  her  works  are  “  Heally,  a  Ro¬ 
mance,”  (1875,)  “Aldyth,”  (1877,)  “The  First  Violin,” 
(1878,)  “Kith  and  Kin,”  (1881,)  etc.  Died  July  30, 1891. 

Fothergill,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  benevolence  and  professional  skill,  was 
born  at  Carr-End,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1712,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  After 
graduating  in  Edinburgh  in  1737,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  obtained  a 
large  practice.  Being  deeply  interested  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  rural  economy,  he  laid  out  at  Upton  a  large 
garden,  in  which  he  collected  and  acclimated  such  exotic 
plants  as  are  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  therapeutics,  pharmacy, 
etc.  He  was  a  coadjutor  of  Howard  in  his  efforts  to 
reform  the  management  of  prisons.  Dr.  Franklin  once 
said  of  him,  “  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  better  man 
ever  existed.”  Died  in  December,  1780. 

See  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  John 
Elliot,  M.D.,  1781 ;  J.  C.  Lettsom,  “Account  of  the  Life  of  John 
Fothergill W.  Hird,  “  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  John  Fother¬ 
gill  Gilbert  Thompson,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Fothergill,’* 
1782. 

Fothergill,  (John  Milner,)  M.D.,  an  English  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Morland,  in  Westmoreland,  April  11, 
1841.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in 
1865.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
Among  his  works  are  “  The  Heart  and  its  Diseases,” 
“  The  Practioner’s  Hand-Book,”  “  Indigestion,  Bilious¬ 
ness,  and  Gout,”  “  The  Maintenance  of  Health,”  “Animal 
Physiology  for  Schools,”  etc.  Died  in  1888. 

Fothergill,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  and  eloquent  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  brother  of  John  Fother¬ 
gill,  born  at  Carr-End,  England,  in  1716.  Having  been 
converted  from  a  life  of  dissipation  or  libertinism  about 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  soon  appeared  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  in  the  service  of  which  he  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America. 
He  resided  in  Warrington,  and  acquired  a  competence 
by  trade.  Many  of  his  letters  and  some  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published.  Died  in  1773. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Fothergill.” 

Fo-Thoo-Chhing  or  Fo-Thou-Tchhing,  fo-t’hoo- 
ch’hing,  a  fabulous  or  semi-fabulous  personage,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  Hindostan,  and  to  have  greatly 
contributed,  by  his  proficiency  in  magic  or  occult  science* 
to  the  establishment  of  the  religion  of  Buddha  in  China, 
about  the  year  310  A.  D. 

Foucart,  foo'kiR',  (Paul,)  a  French  Hellenist,  born 
at  Paris,  March  15,  1S36.  He  studied  in  Athens,  and 
from  1874  to  1878  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College 
de  France.  Afterwards  he  was  director  of  the  French 
school  at  Athens.  He  published  valuable  memoirs  on 
Delphi,  (1863,  1868,)  a  treatise  “Des  Associations  reli- 
gieuses  chez  les  Grecs,”  (1873,)  etc. 

Foucaud,  foo'ko',  (Jean,)  a  French  fabulist,  born  at 
Limoges  in  1747,  was  a  zealous  revolutionist  about  1790. 
He  imitated  or  translated  into  patois  the  fables  of  La 
Fontaine,  (1809.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  O.  Peconnet,  “Foucaud,  sa  Politique  et  ses  Fables, ”'854. 

Foucauld,  foo'ko',  (Louis,)  Marquis  de  Lardimalie* 
born  in  Perigord,  in  France,  in  1755,  was  a  royalist  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  States-General  in  1789-90.  Died  in  1805. 

Foucault,  foo'kS',  (L£on,)  a  French  natural  philoso- 
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pher,  bom  m  Paris  on  the  18th  of  September,  1819.  Tht 
invention  of  Daguerre  turned  his  attention  to  optics, 
which  he  studied  with  great  success.  He  invented  in 
1 844  an  apparatus  by  which  electric  light  is  used  in  optical 
experiments,  microscopic  researches,  &c.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  M.  Fizeau  in  some  improvements  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  the  theory  of  light,  and  proved  that  the 
velocity  of  light  is  not  the  same  in  a  vacuum  as  in  the  air. 
His  demonstration  of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  by 
the  pendulum  and  gyroscope  attracted  general  attention. 
He  became  physicien  to  the  Imperial  Observatory,  (1854,) 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  About  1855  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light  Died  in  1868. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Foucault,  (Nicolas  Joseph,)  a  French  antiquary 
and  administrator,  born  in  Paris  in  1643 ;  died  in  1721. 

Fouchd,  foo'shi',  (Joseph,)  Duke  of  Otranto,  a 
French  Jacobin,  born  at  Nantes  in  1763,  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  advocate. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  (1792-95,)  he 
acted  with  the  Jacobins,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  In  1794  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  as  a  reward  for  his  share  in  the  massacre  of  Lyons, 
and  in  the  same  year,  with  Tallien  and  others,  he  plotted 
the  ruin  of  Robespierre.  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  general  police  by  the  Directory  in  July,  1799.  He 
filled  this  office  many  years,  displaying  great  genius  for 
intrigue  and  artifice  ;  and  it  seems  he  exerted  himself  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  party  and  to  repair  the  evils 
which  he  and  his  accomplices  had  brought  upon  France. 
Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire  he  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  services  to  Bonaparte,  who  in  1806  gave  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Otranto.  On  one  occasion  Napoleon 
blamed  FoucW  for  the  cold  reception  which  he  met 
with  in  Paris.  The  minister  reminded  him  that  he  had 
previously  directed  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  forced  or  feigned  enthusiasm,  and  added,  “In 
spite  of  the  fusion  of  the  Gauls  with  the  Franks,  we  are 
still  the  same  people, — unable  to  tolerate  either  liberty 
or  oppression.”  Having  lost  the  favour  of  Napoleon,  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  police  department  in  1810, 
and  appointed  governor  of  Rome.  After  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  Fouche  served  him  as  minister  of 
police ;  and  he  was  retained  in  the  same  office  by  Louis 
XVIII.  for  a  short  period.  He  was  banished  m  1816, 
and  died  at  Trieste  in  1820. 

See  “Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,”  London,  18x6; 
A.  Serieys,  “  Fouche  de  Nantes,  sa  Vie  priv^e,”  etc.,  1816;  “Vie  de 
Fouche,”  Paris,  1821 ;  “  M^moires  de  la  Vie  publique  de  M.  Fouchd,” 
1819 ;  “  M4moires  de  Fouche, ”  2  vols.,  1824,  (said  to  have  been 
written  by  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  though  it  purports  to  be  an 
autobiography;)  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Fcucher,  foo'shi.',  (Paul,)  a  French  scholar,  born  at 
Tours  in  1704.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1753.  He  left  a  “Historical  Treatise 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Persians,”  and  another  on  the 
“  Religion  of  the  Greeks,”  which  were  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  above-named  Academy.  Died  in  1778. 

Foucher,  (Simon,)  a  French  philosophical  writer, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1644,  became  a  priest.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  treatise,  entitled  “  Dissertation  sur  la  Philosophic  des 
Acad^miciens,”  (1692.)  He  also  wrote  “On  the  Wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Ancients,”  (1682.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1696. 

Foucher,  (Victor  Adrien,)  a  French  jurist  and 
magistrate,  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  He  became  director- 
general  of  civil  affairs  in  Algeria,  procureur  at  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Seine,  and  in  1850  a  member  of  the  court  of 
cassation.  He  wrote  several  legal  works,  and  edited  a 
^  Collection  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Laws  of  Modern 
States,”  (10  vols.,  1833-58.)  He  rendered  important  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  cause  of  order  in  1848.  Died  Feb.  3,  1866. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Foucher  d’Obsonville,  foo'shi'  dob'sdN'vil',  a 
French  traveller  and  naturalist,  born  at  Montargis  in 
1734-  He  went  to  India  by  land  about  1753,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  1771.  He  published  “Essays  on 
the  Habits  of  Divers  Animals,  with  Observations  on 
the  Morals  and  Customs  of  Several  Nations,”  (1783.) 
Died  in  1802. 

Fouchier,  foo'she-4',  (Bertrand,)  a  Dutch  portrait- 


painter,  born  at  Berg-op-Zoom  in  1609,  was  a  pupil  of  A. 
Van  Dyck.  He  also  studied  the  works  of  Tintoret  in 
Italy.  Died  in  1674. 

Fouchy,  de,  d$h  foo'she',  (Jean  Paul  Grand-Jean 
— grfiN'zhftN',)  a  French  savant,  born  in  Paris  in  1707, 
was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  in  1 743,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  for 
thirty  years  with  much  ability.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Condorcht,  “  filoge  deM.de  Fouchy,”  1788. 

Foucquet.  See  Fouquet. 

Fougeret  de  Monbron.  See  Monbron. 

Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  foozh'roo'  deh  b6N,di'- 
Rw&',  (Auguste  Denis,)  a  French  savant,  born  in  Paris 
in  1732,  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Duhamel,  (Henri 
Louis.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Researches 
among  the  Ruins  of  Herculaneum,”  (1769,)  and  “The 
Art  of  the  Cutler,”  (1772.)  Died  in  1789. 

Fou-hee  or  Fou-hi,  foo-hee,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  Emperor  of  China,  born  in  the  province  of 
Shansee,  began  to  reign  about  2950  B.c.  He  is  said  to 
have  instituted  matrimony,  and  to  have  invented  music 
and  writing. 

Fouillou,  foo'yoo',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Jansenist 
polemical  writer,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1670;  died 
in  1736. 

Fouilloux,  du,  dii  foo'yoo',  (Jacques,)  a  French 
gentleman,  who  wrote  a  popular  treatise  on  “  blunting, 
and  on  the  Habits  of  Animals,”  (1560.)  Died  in  1580. 

Fouinet,  foo'e'n^',  (Ernest,)  a  French  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Nantes  in  1799 ;  died  in  Paris  in  1845. 

Foulcher  (or  Foucher)  de  Chartres,  foo'shi'  deh 
shaRtR,  [Lat.  Fulche'rius  Carnoten'sis,]  a  French 
historian,  born  about  1050,  joined  the  crusade  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  chaplain  to  Bald¬ 
win,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
crusade.  Died  about  1127. 

Foulcoie,  foo'kwV,  [Lat.  Fulco'ius,]  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais,  in  France,  about  1020,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
poets  of  his  time.  The  subjects  of  his  poems  are  legends, 
lives  of  saints,  etc.  Died  about  1083. 

Fould,  foo,  (Achille,)  a  French  financier,  born  in 
Paris  in  1800,  was  a  son  of  a  Jewish  banker.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1842,  and  again 
in  1846.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848  he  acted 
with  the  party  of  order,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
financial  ability.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  finance 
three  times  between  October,  1849,  and  January,  1852, 
during  which  period  the  public  credit  was  improved  or 
restored.  He  resigned  in  January,  1852,  soon  after  which 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator  and  appointed 
minister  of  state  and  of  the  household  of  the  emperor. 
A  large  deficit  having  induced  Napoleon  to  renounce  the 
prerogative  to  raise  money  on  credit  without  the  assent 
of  the  legislative  body,  M.  Fould  was  persuaded  to  re¬ 
sume  the  portfolio  of  finance  in  November,  1861.  He 
was  removed  in  February,  1867,  and  died  the  same  year. 

See  “Biographie  des  Membres  du  S^nat.” 

Foulis,  fowlz,  (Robert  and  Andrew,)  two  learned 
and  noted  Scottish  printers,  were  brothers  and  residents 
of  Glasgow,  where  they  followed  their  profession  about 
thirty  years,  and  printed  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  elegance.  Their 
famous  Horace  (1743)  was  reputed  to  be  faultless,  and  a 
reward  was  offered  to  any  person  who  should  detect  an 
error  in  it  After  making  handsome  fortunes,  they  were 
ruined  by  the  expense  incurred  in  founding  an  academy 
of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Glasgow.  Their  collection 
of  paintings  was  sold  at  auction  in  1776.  Andrew  died 
in  1774,  and  Robert  in  1776. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Lemoine,  “  History  of  Printing.” 

Foulkes,  (Martin.)  See  Folkes. 

Foullon,  foo'ldN',  (Abel,)  a  French  poet  and  mecha¬ 
nician,  born  in  Maine  in  1 5  ^3»  made  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Satires  of  Persius, — the  first  that  appeared  in 
French.  Died  in  1563. 

Foullon  or  Foulon,  (Joseph  Franqois,)  a  French 
administrator,  born  at  Saumur  in  1715-  In  1771  he  wa> 
intendant  or  controller  of  finance,  and  in  July,  1789* 
was  appointed  controller-general  in  place  of  Necker,  or 
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(according  to  one  account)  administrator  of  the  army. 
A  few  days  after  his  appointment,  before  he  had  entered 
upon  the  office,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the 
Parisian  mob.  He  proposed  the  repudiation  of  the 
public  debt 

See  Madamb  Campan,  “M&noires.” 

Toulon  or  Foullon,  foo'16N',  (Johann  Frard,)  a 
Flemish  historian  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Liege  in  1608  or 
1609  ;  died  in  1668. 

Toulon,  foo'16N'  or  fow'lon,  [Lat  Fullo'nius,] 
(Willem,)  a  Dutch  poet  and  Protestant,  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1493.  He  became  rector  of  the  College  of 
Elbing  about  1536.  Among  his  works  are  “Acolas- 
tus,”  a  Latin  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  (1540,)  and  the  “  Triumph  of  Eloquence,”  a  Latin 
poem.  Died  in  1568. 

Toulques,  foolk  or  fook,  [Lat.  Ful'co,]  an  eminent 
French  prelate,  born  about  850  a.d.  He  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rheims  in  883,  and  acquired  great  influence 
both  in  the  church  and  state.  He  promoted  education 
and  morality.  He  was  killed  by  order  of  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders,  in  900. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales.” 

Toulques  I.,  Count  of  Anjou,  surnamed  le  Roux, 
was  the  son  of  Ingelger  and  Alinde.  Died  in  938  A.D. 

Toulques  II.,  surnamed  the  Good,  Count  of  Anjou, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  patron  of  learning.  He  died 
at  Tours  in  958  A.D. 

Toulques  III.,  Count  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  waged  war  against  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and 
the  Count  of  Blois,  founded  monasteries,  and  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  Died  in  1040. 

Toulques  IV.,  grandson  of  Foulques  III.,  born  at 
Chateaulandon  in  1043,  inherited  Saintonge,  and  con¬ 
quered  Anjou  and  Touraine  from  his  brother  Geoffroi. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort  Died 
in  1109. 

Toulques  V.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1090,  went  twice  to  Palestine  in  the  crusades,  married 
a  daughter  of  Baldwin  II.  in  1129,  and  succeeded  him, 
in  1 13 1,  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  renowned 
for  courage  and  other  virtues.  Died  in  1142.  He  left 
his  crown  to  his  sons,  Baldwin  III.  and  Amaury. 

Foulques,  (Gui.)  See  Clement  IV. 

Foulques  de  Marseille.  See  Folquet. 

Foulques  de  Neuilly,  fook  d$h  nuh'ye',  a  French 
priest,  celebrated  for  his  zeal  and  eloquence  and  his 
promotion  of  the  fourth  crusade.  He  directed  his  efforts 
especially  to  the  conversion  of  courtesans,  and  obtained 
from  Pope  Innocent  III.  a  plenary  indulgence  for  those 
who  should  marry  them.  He  persuaded  many  nobles 
to  join  the  crusade  in  1198.  Died  in  1201. 

See  Villbhardouin,  “Histoire  de  la  Conqufcte  de  Constanti¬ 
nople.” 

Foulston,  fols'tqn,  (John,)  an  English  architect,  was 
born  about  1772.  He  worked  for  many  years  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  was  architect  of  nearly  all  the  public  buildings 
erected  there  in  that  period,  and  attempted  various 
styles,  including  Grecian,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Hindoo. 
Among  his  works  are  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Theatre, 
the  Exchange,  and  the  Town  Hall,  at  DevonporL  Died 
in  1842 

Fountaine,  fown'tin,  (Sir  Andrew,)  an  English  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  about  1680,  was  tutor  of  Prince  William, 
and  keeper  of  the  mint  from  1727  to  1753.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  ancient  coins.  Died  in  1753. 

Fouqu6,  (Friedrich  Heinrich  Karl)  See  La- 
motte-FouquA,  de. 

Fouqu6,  foo'ki',  (Henri  Auguste,)  Baron  de  la 
Mothe,  (d$h  If  mot,)  a  general,  born  at  the  Hague,  of  a 
French  family,  in  1698,  entered  the  Prussian  service  in 
1715.  He  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  prince  royal, 
(afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,)  who,  on  his  accession 
in  1740,  gave  him  a  command  in  the  army  and  deco¬ 
rated  him  with  the  order  of  merit  He  served  with 
credit  in  all  the  wars  of  that  prince,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general.  In  1760  he  commanded  a  corps-d’armee  at 
Landshut,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Frederick  has  been  published  with 
the  works  of  that  royal  author.  Lamotte-Fouqu^,  the 
author  of  “  Undine,”  was  his  grandson.  Died  in  1774. 


Fouquet,  foo'k^',  (Guillaume,)  Marquis  de  la  Va 
renne,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  in  1560,  was  a  favour, 
ite  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1616. 

Fouquet,  (Henri,)  an  eminent  French  physician, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1727,  graduated  in  1759,  and  prac. 
tised  at  Marseilles.  In  1766  he  settled  in  his  native  city, 
and  published  medical  treatises  which  had  a  high  repu- 
tation.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Montpellier  about  1792.  Died  in  1806. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale Dumas,  “  l£loge  de  Fouquet,”  1807. 

Fouquet  or  Foucquet,  foo'ki',  (Nicolas,)  Marquis 
of  Belle-Isle,  a  noted  French  minister  of  finance,  born 
in  Paris  in  1615,  was  the  son  of  Francis  Fouquet, 
Vicomte  de  Vaux.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  became 
attorney -general  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  In  1652 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  finances,  which 
were  then  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  did  not  improve 
under  his  direction.  Louis  XIV.  once  demanded  some 
money  of  Fouquet,  who  answered,  “Sire,  there  is  none 
in  your  majesty’s  coffers  ;  but  Cardinal  Mazarin  will  lend 
you  some.”  Fouquet  expended  about  eighteen  million 
francs  on  his  palace  of  Vaux,  which  surpassed  even  the 
royal  residence  of  Fontainebleau.  “Never,”  says  Vol¬ 
taire,  “  was  a  dissipator  of  the  royal  finances  more  noble 
and  generous.”  The  king  lost  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  financial  skill,  and  it  is  thought  Colbert  promoted 
his  disgrace.  Fouquet  was  arrested  in  1661,  and,  after  a 
trial  of  three  years’  duration,  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  La  Fontaine  wrote  verses  in  his  defence  during 
the  trial.  He  died  in  1680. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV Madamb  de  S4vign4. 
“  Lettres  D’Auvigny,  “  Vies  des  Hommes  illustres  de  la  France  j" 
Sainte-Bbuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Fouquet,  de,  deh  foo'ky,  (Charles  Louis  Ar* 
mand,)  Comte  de  Belle-Isle,  a  French  general,  born  in 
1693,  was  a  brother  of  Marshal  Fouquet,  Duke  of  Belle- 
Isle.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  Piedmont  in  1747. 

Fouquet,  de,  (Charles  Louis  Auguste,)  Due  de 
Belle-Isle,  a  French  general  and  diplomatist,  born  at 
Villefranche  de  Rouergue  in  1684,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
financier  Nicolas  Fouquet.  He  became  marechal-de- 
camp  in  1718,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1731.  It  appears 
that  his  influence  with  the  king  involved  France  in  the 
general  war  which  began  in  1741.  He  was  made  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France  in  1741,  and  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.  In  1745  he  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Vintimiglia  and  Montauban.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  state  in  1756,  and  secretary  of  war  in  1758. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  diplomatist  of  great  ability. 
“  His  whole  life,”  says  Macaulay,  “  was  one  wild  day¬ 
dream  of  conquest  and  spoliation.”  (“  Essay  on  Frederick 
the  Great.”)  Died  in  1761. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XV De  Courcbllbs,  “Dic- 
tionnaire  des  G4n<£raux  Fran^ais.” 

Fouquier,  foo'ke-i',  (Pierre  Floy,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  Picardy  in  1776.  He  practised  and  lectured 
in  Paris,  and  became  one  of  the  consulting  physicians 
of  Charles  X.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Marc  as  first  pnysician 
to  Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1850. 

Fouquier-TinviUe  or  -Tainville,  foo'ke-i'  tiN'v&l', 
(Antoine  Quentin,)  born  near  Saint-Quentin  in  1747. 
Among  the  French  Jacobins  he  was  one  of  the  most 
atrocious.  Under  the  auspices  of  Robespierre,  he  acted 
as  public  accuser  before  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  When  informed  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
exclaimed,  “No  change  for  usl  justice  must  take  its 
course.”  However,  after  he  had  exercised  his  functions 
by  sending  his  former  patron  to  the  guillotine,  he  was 
himself  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  in  1795. 

See  Lamartine,  “  History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Fouquieres,  foo'ke-aiR',  (Jacques,)  an  eminent 
Flemish  landscape-painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1580,  and  studied  with  Rubens.  In  1621  he  went  to 
France,  by  invitation  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  gave  him  a 
commission  to  paint  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Died  in  1659. 

See  FAlibibn,  “  Entretiens  sur  les  Ouvrages  des  Peintres. 

Four.  See  Dufour  and  Longuerue. 

Fourcroy,  de,  deh  fooR/kRw&',  (Antoine  Franqois,) 
Comte,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  born  of  poor  parents 
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In  Paris  in  I75S»  was  a  pupil  of  Macquer  and  Bucquet. 
He  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1780,  and  was  appointed  by 
Buffon,  in  1784,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  about  1794  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  lectured  there  for 
twenty-five  years  with  great  success.  “The  facility  and 
elegance  of  his  language,”  says  Cuvier,  “his  copiousness, 
enthusiasm,  and  clearness,  enchanted  his  auditors,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  chemistry  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.”  In  1793  he  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  which  he  promoted  the 
cause  of  education  and  did  not  partake  in  the  excesses 
of  the  dominant  party.  He  saved  the  life  of  Darcet  in 
the  reign  of  terror.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Institute.  He  was  nominated  a  councillor  of 
state  in  December,  1799,  and  director-general  of  public 
instruction  in  1801.  The  schools  flourished  under  his 
wise  direction.  He  published  in  1801  a  “  System  ol 
Chemistrv,’’  (“  Systhne  des  Connaissances  chimiques,” 
II  vols.  8vo,)  a  work  of  great  merit.  Among  his  best 
works  is  “The  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,”  (“La  Philoso¬ 
phic  chimique,”  1792.)  He  died  suddenly  in  December, 
1809,  and  left  one  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen. 

See  Cuvier,  “  Eloge  de  Fourcroy,”  1811;  Palissot  de  Beau- 
vois,  “Eloge  historique  de  Fourcroy,”  1810;  Parisbt,  “Eloge  de 
Fourcroy A.  Cattanbo,  “  Cenni  sulla  Vita  di  A.  F.  Fourcroy,” 
1839 ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Fourcroy  de  Ramecourt,  fooR'kRwi'  deh  rjtm'- 
kooR',  (Charles  RenE,)  a  French  military  engineer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1715.  He  served  as  engineer  m  the 
Seven  Years’  war,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  mar^chal- 
de-camp.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  rewarded  his  sci¬ 
entific  services  by  admitting  him  as  a  “  free  associate.” 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  “Fortification,”  (1786,)  and  other 
esteemed  works.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Condorckt,  “Eloge  de  Charles  Ren£  Fourcroy.” 

Fourier, foo're-i', (Francois  Charles  Marie,)  named 
“  the  Phalanstenan,”  the  founder  of  the  famous  system  of 
“  Fourierism,”  a  form  of  socialism,  born  at  Besancon,  in 
France,  in  1 772,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  After  he  had 
rece;  ved  his  education  in  his  native  town,  he  was  employed 
a  few  years  in  a  counting-house  in  Lyons.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  compelled,  in  1793,  to  take  arms,  and 
served  one  or  two  campaigns  on  the  Rhine.  He  em¬ 
ployed  his  leisure  time  while  in  the  army,  and  in  other 
situations,  in  study  and  reflection  upon  the  social  and 
political  theories  which  then  abounded  in  France.  He 
also  acquired  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences,  not  neg¬ 
lecting  political  economy.  After  leaving  the  army,  he 
passed  several  years  as  a  commercial  traveller  for  mer¬ 
cantile  houses  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  diligently  engaged 
in  the  problem  the  solution  of  which  should  remedy  the 
miseries  of  the  present  social  system.  In  1803  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  a  journal  at  Lyons,  an  article  on  European 
policy  which  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Bonaparte. 
At  length,  having,  as  he  thought,  made  the  important 
discovery  of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  published,  in 
1808,  his  “Theory  of  Four  Movements  and  General 
Destinies,”  designed  as  the  prospectus  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  work,  which  appeared  in  1822,  entitled  a  “Treatise 
on  Domestic  and  Agricultural  Association.”  A  later 
edition  was  entitled  “Theory  of  Universal  Unity,”  (4 
▼ols.,  1841.)  These  works  were  coldly  received  by  the 
ublic  and  by  the  reviewers.  Numerous  experiments  of 
is  system  of  attractive  industry  and  social  harmony 
have  oeen  made  in  Europe  and  America ;  but  they  have 
aot  been  successful.  Fourier  lived  in  Paris  from  1830 
antil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1837. 

See  L.  de  Lom&nib,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains ;"  V.  Con- 
UDixANT,  “ Exposition  du  Syst^me  de  Fourier;”  Lbchevalibr, 
“Etudes  sur  la  Science  sociale;”  C.  Pellerin,  “Charles  Fourier, 
■a  Vie  et  saTIWorie,”  1838;  Victor  Hbnnbquin,  "TMorie  de  C. 
Fourier,”  1847. 

Fourier,  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,)  Baron,  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  mathematician,  born  at  Auxerre  on  the 
Sistof  March,  1768.  He  espoused  with  ardour  the  popu¬ 
lar  cause  in  the  Revolution;  but,  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  violent  demagogues,  he  was  twice  imprisoned  by  the 
dominant  faction.  When  the  Polytechnic  School  was 
opened,  about  1795,  Fourier  was  appointed  by  Lagrange 


and  Monge  assistant  professor.  For  his  profound  and 
varied  acquirements  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  savant* 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798,  after 
which  he  was  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry  in  scientific  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  was  employed  with  credit  in  negotiation* 
with  the  natives.  He  was  prefect  of  Is£re  at  Grenoble 
from  1801  to  1815,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1817.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Acaddmie  Fra^aise  in  1827.  Besides  several  minor 
treatises,  Fourier  published  a  great  work  on  the  theory 
of  heat,  “Thdorie  analytique  de  la  Chaleur,”  (1822,)  of 
which  M.  Cousin  observes,  “  The  grandeur  of  its  results 
has  no  more  been  contested  than  their  certainty,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  scientific  Europe,  the  novelty  of  the 
analysis  on  which  they  rest  is  equal  to  its  perfection. 
M.  Fourier  presents  himself,  then,  with  the  evident  mark 
of  true  genius :  he  is  an  inventor.”  He  left  an  “Analysis 
of  Determinate  Equations,”  (1831.)  Died  in  May,  1830. 

See  V.  Cousin,  “Eloge  de  Fourier;”  M.  Arago,  “Eloge  his- 
tonquede  J.  Fourier;”  Champollion-Figeac,  “Fourier  et  Nap©- 
Won,  l’Egypte  et  les  Cent  Jours;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
October,  1831  ;  see,  also,  an  English  version  of  Arago’s  “Eloge  de 
Fourier,”  Boston,  1859. 

Fourier,  (Pierre,)  known  in  Catholic  literature  as 
“the  blessed  Peter  Fourier,”  a  French  divine,  born  at 
Mirecourt,  November  30,  1565.  He  became  a  priest 
of  the  Premonstratensian  order.  He  founded  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Notre  Dame  for  ladies,  and  afterwards 
effected  a  reform  of  the  Premonstratensians,  becoming 
in  1632  superior-general  of  the  reformed  houses.  He 
laboured  at  Gray  with  great  zeal  and  with  excellent  results, 
and  died  there  December  9,  1640.  He  was  beatified  in 
1730,  and  in  1897  was  canonized  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Four  Masters,  The,  the  authors  of  the  “Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,”  were  Irish  Franciscans  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  were  Michael  O’Clery, 
Ferfessius  O’Conry,  Peregrine  O’Clery,  and  Per¬ 
egrine  O’Dubgennan.  O’Donovan’s  edition  of  these 
voluminous  “  Annals”  is  the  standard  one.  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  information  in  the 
study  of  Irish  history. 

Fourmont,  fooR'mdN',  (Claude  Louis,)  an  Orien¬ 
talist,  a  nephew  of  fitienne,  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Cormeilles  in  1708.  About  1733  he  acted  as  interpreter 
in  the  Royal  Library.  He  visited  Egypt  in  1746,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of 
the  Plains  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,”  (1755.)  Died 
in  1780. 

Fourmont,  (Stienne,)  a  Fre'nch  savant  and  distin¬ 
guished  Orientalist,  born  near  Paris  in  June,  1683,  was 
educated  in  various  colleges  of  the  capital.  He  possessed 
a  powerful  memory,  and  became  eminent  for  his  immense 
erudition,  especially  in  Oriental  languages.  In  1715  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
About  this  time  he  was  employed  to  assist  a  certain 
Chinese,  named  Hoang-Ji,  in  the  compilation  of  a 
Chinese  grammar  and  dictionary.  This  person  having 
died  in  1716,  Fourmont  pursued  the  task  alone,  and  after 
twenty  years’  labour  finished  his  “  Grammatica  Sinica,” 
(1742,)  one  of  the  best  Chinese  grammars  that  have  been 
published  in  Europe.  In  1738  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  “  Critical 
Reflections  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Nations,”  (2  vols., 
1735,)  and  numerous  other  works.  Died  in  1745. 

See  “  Vie  d’Etienne  Fourmont,”  etc.,  prefixed  to  his  “  Reflexions 
sur  l’Origine  des  anciens  Peuples,”  Paris,  1747;  Ferret,  “Eloge 
de  Fourmont;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Fourmont,  (Michel,)  an  accomplished  linguist,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near  Paris  in  169a 
In  1720  he  became  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  Royal  Col 
lege,  and  in  1724  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip 
tions.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  his  labours  on  the 
Chinese  language.  Louis  XV.  sent  Fourmont  with  AbW 
Sevin  to  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  in  1728,  to 
purchase  manuscripts  and  to  copy  inscriptions.  They 
returned,  with  abundant  success,  in  1732.  Died  in  174a. 
Fourmont  has  been  censured  for  the  unnecessary  de¬ 
struction  of  ancient  monuments  in  Greece. 

See  “  Histoire  et  M^moires  de  l’Acad^mie  dea  Inscriptions 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 
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Fournel,  fooR'nfil',  (Jean  Francois,)  a  learned  jurist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1745.  He  published  a  number  of  legal 
treatises,  and  a  work  on  “The  State  of  Gaul  at  the 
Epoch  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Franks.”  Died  in  1820. 

Fournet,  fooR'n^',  (Victor,)  a  French  geologist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1801,  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at 
Lyons  about  1834.  He  laid  the  base  of  a  new  theory  on 
the  distribution  of  coal-fields  in  France,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  science.  Died  January  8,  1869. 

Fourneyron,  fooR'n^-rdN',  (Benoit,)  a  French  engi¬ 
neer  and  inventor,  born  at  Saint-Etienne  (Loire)  in  1802. 
He  invented  or  improved  a  turbine,  which  obtained  in 
1836  a  prize  of  6000  francs  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Died  at  Paris,  July  8,  1867. 

Fournier,  fooR'ne-4',  (Edouard,)  a  learned  French 
writer,  born  at  Orleans  in  1819,  was  the  author  of  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Printing  and  Publishing,”  (1854,)  a  Review  of 
Wise  and  Witty  Sayings  of  Eminent  Men,  (“  L’Esprit 
dans  l’Hrstoire,”)  and  other  works.  Died  May  10,  1880. 

Fournier,  (Marc  Jean  Louis,)  a  Swiss  dramatist, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1820,  became  a  resident  of  Paris  in 
his  youth,  and  wrote  several  successful  dramas,  vaude¬ 
villes,  etc.  Died  January  5,  1879. 

Fournier,  (Pierre  Simon,)  a  skilful  French  engraver 
and  founder  of  types,  born  in  Paris  in  1712.  He  wrote 
an  “Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of 
Engraving  on  Wood,”  (1758,)  and  a  useful  work  called 
“Manuel  typographique,”  (2  vols.,  1764.)  Died  in  1768. 

Fournier,  (Raoul,)  Sieur  du  Rondeau,  a  learned 
French  author,  born  at  Orleans  in  1562,  wrote  approved 
works  on  law,  morality,  philosophy,  religion,  etc.,  also  a 
Latin  poem  called  “  Cento  Christianus.”  Dic'd  in  1627. 

Fournier  des  Ormea,  fooR'ne-i'  d£'zoRm', 
(Charles,)  a  French  poet  and  landscape-painter,  born 
in  Paris  in  1778,  was  a  grandson  of  Pierre  Simon,  noticed 
above.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “  The  Art  of  Painting,” 
(“La  Peinture,”  1837,)  and  translated  Lucretius’s  “De 
Rerum  Natura”  into  French  verse,  (1848.)  His  land¬ 
scapes  are  commended.  Died  in  1853. 

Fournival,  de,  deh  fooR'ne'vil',  Fournivaux,  Ioor'- 
ne'vo',  or  Furnival,  fiiR'ne'vtl',  (Richard,)  one  of  the 
most  noted  novelists  ( romanciers )  of  his  time,  was  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Amiens.  He  wrote  several  works 
about  1250,  one  of  which  is  styled  the  “Power  of  Love.’ 

Fourquevaux,  de,  deh  fooRk'vS',  (Francois  de 
Pavie — deh  pi've',)  Baron,  son  of  the  following,  was 
born  near  Toulouse  in  1561.  After  making  a  tour  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  he  was  gentleman-ordinary  and  stew¬ 
ard  in  the  court  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  wrote  the 
“  Lives  of  Great  French  Captains,”  (1643.)  Died  in  161 1. 

Fourquevaux,  de,  (Raimond  de  Beccarie  de 
Pavie — deh  b^'k&'re'  deh  pS've',)  Baron,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1509,  served  in  several 
campaigns  in  Italy.  In  1557  he  became  Governor  of 
Narbonne.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  military  discipline. 
Died  in  1574. 

F5w'l§r,  (Charles  Henry,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Methodist  bishop,  born  at  Burford,  Canada,  August 
11,  1837.  He  graduated  at  Genesee  College  in  1859, 
and  at  the  Biblical  school  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1861. 
In  that  year  he  became  a  preacher,  was  (1872-76)  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northwestern  University,  and  afterwards  (1876- 
80)  editor  of  the  “Christian  Advocate.”  In  1880  he  was 
made  one  of  the  missionary  secretaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1884  was  elected  one  of  its 
bishops.  He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  “  Colenso’s  Falla¬ 
cies.” 

Fowler,  (Christopher,)  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  1611,  left  the  Established  Church  in  1641,  and  joined 
the  Presbyterians,  among  whom  he  became  a  prominent 
and  zealous  preacher.  Died  in  1676. 

Fowler,  (Edward,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  West- 
erleigh  in  1632,  was  appointed  in  1691  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester.  He  wrote  “The  Design  of  Christianity,”  (1671,) 
which  was  attacked  by  Bunyan ;  also,  a  “  Discourse  on 
Christian  Liberty,”  (1680.)  Died  in  1714. 

Fowler,  (John,)  a  learned  English  printer,  born  at 
Bristol,  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  removed  his 
press  to  Antwerp,  to  serve  the  Catholics  more  efficiently. 
Died  in  1579. 


Fowler,  (John,)  an  English  engineer,  born  at 
Melksham,  Wilts,  July  11,  1826,  noted  as  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  plough.  Died  December  4,  1864. 

Fowler,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English  engineer, 
was  born  at  Wadsley  Hall,  Sheffield,  in  1817.  He 
studied  civil  engineering,  and  constructed  numerous 
railway  lines,  including  the  original  underground 
London  railway,  and  also  did  important  work  in  river 
improvement  and  dock  construction.  The  best-known 
work  with  which  he  was  connected  was  the  great  bridge 
across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  completed  in  1890.  He 
was  made  a  knight  in  1885  for  his  services  as  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  for  the  government  in  (Egypt,  and  a 
baronet  in  1890  for  his  work  omthe  Forth  bridge. 

Fowler,  (Lydia  Folger,)  wife  of  L.  N.  Fowler, 
was  born  at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  in  1823,  grad¬ 
uated  in  medicine  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  became 
widely  known  as  a  practitioner,  and  as  a  lecturer  on 
health,  and  author  of  popula-r  books  on  that  and 
kindred  subjects.  Died  in  London,  January  26,  1879. 

FSw'ler,  (Orson  Squire,)  an  American  phrenolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Cohocton,  New  York,  in  1809.  He 
published  many  works  on  phrenological  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Lorenzo 
N.  Fowler,  (born  1811,  died  August  2,  1896,)  con¬ 
ducted  the  “  Phrenological  Journal”  for  many  years. 
Died  August  18,  1887. 

FQw'ler,  (Thomas,)  born  at  York,  in  England, 
in  1736,  was  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
that  city,  and  wrote  several  medical  treatises.  Died 
in  1801. 

Fowler,  (Thomas,)  a  British  educator,  was  born 
at  Burton-Stather,  Lincolnshire,  September  1,  1832. 
He  graduated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1854,  be¬ 
came  tutor  at  Lincoln  College,  professor  of  logic  in 
1873,  and  president  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1881.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  including  “  Progressive  Mo¬ 
rality,”  (1884,  )  “  Principles  of  Morals,”  (1887,)  and 
several  works  on  logic,  the  latest  being  “  Logic,  De¬ 
ductive  and  Inductive,”  (1895.) 

Fowler,  (William,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  about  1560. 
He  studied  at  Saint  Andrew’s  and  Paris,  and  became  a 
courtier  of  James  VI.  He  was  maternal  uncle  to  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Tarantula  of  Love,”  and  a  translation  of  “The  Triumph 
of  Petrarch.”  He  was  a  writer  of  uncommon  merit 
Died  in  1614. 

Fownes,  fownz,  (George,)  an  English  chemist,  born 
about  1815,  was  professor  of  practical  chemistry  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London.  He  wrote  a  prize  essay  on 
“Chemistry  as  exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and  Benefi¬ 
cence  of  God,”  (1844,)  and  a  “Manual  of  Elementary 
Chemistry,”  (1844,)  which  is  a  popular  text-book  ana 
has  been  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  (1855.)  Hied  in  1849. 

Fox,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  civil  engineer,  born 
at  Derby  in  1810.  Among  his  works  are  several  rail¬ 
ways  in  England,  and  bridges  and  railway-stations.  He 
constructed  the  building  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  from  Sir  J.  Paxton’s  plans,  and  was  the  architect  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Died  June  14,  1874. 

Fox,  (Charles  James,)  a  celebrated  English  orator 
and  statesman,  born  in  London  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1749,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  and  of  Lady  Georgiana  Caroline  Lennox,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  His  indulgent 
father  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  his  splendid  promise 
and  hereditary  genius,  and  bestowed  particular  atten¬ 
tion  on  his  education,  although  it  is  said  that  he  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  without  restraint 
About  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he 
manifested  a  rare  aptitude  for  all  departments  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  an  eager  relish  for  the  sports  of  youth  and  for 
all  physical  and  intellectual  pleasures.  In  the  autumn 
of  1764  Fox  went  to  Oxford,  and  entered  Hertford  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  a  hard  student  He 
learned  to  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  with  facility 
and  in  after-life  he  continued  to  delight  in  classic  studies 
to  which  he  added  an  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
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uages  and  history.  About  this  period  he  began  to  in- 
ulge  an  insane  passion  for  gaming  and  other  modes  of 
dissipation,  which  continued  through  his  life  to  obscure 
the  noble  qualities  that  nature  had  given  him.  Leaving 
college  in  1766,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  two  years 
on  the  continent.  In  May,  1768,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Midhurst,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  age  of  twenty. 

He  entered  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  the  ministerial 
or  Tory  party,  and  when  Lord  North  beenme  premier,  in 
.770,  Fox  was  appointed  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
In  1773  he  held  for  a  few  weeks  the  place  of  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury ;  but,  being  dismissed  for  his  in¬ 
subordination  to  the  court,  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
found  more  congenial  company  with  Burke  and  other 
Whig  leaders.  He  strenuously  opposed  Lord.  North’s 
policy  in  regard  to  American  taxation.  In  March,  1774, 
ne  made  a  speech  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  and  he 
continued  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against 
the  insane  policy  of  the  British  ministry.  Fox  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Westminster  in  1780 ;  and  when  the  American 
war  ended,  in  1782,  he  had  become  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  champion 
of  freedom,  and  a  “consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
debate.”  On  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  under 
Rockingham,  in  1782,  he  accepted  the  office  of  foreign 
secretary,  but  resigned  in  a  few  months,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  that  premier.  By  a  coalition  between 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  the  ministry  of  Lord  Shelburne  was 
outvoted  and  compelled  to  resign,  and  in  April,  1783, 
Fox  became  secretary  of  state  in  a  cabinet  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  the  premier.  This  ministry  was 
weakened  by  the  hostility  of  the  king;  and  Fox,  having 
been  defeated  on  his  India  Bill,  was  dismissed  from 
power  in  December,  1783,  when  Mr.  Pitt  became  prime 
minister.  Fox  had  lost  popularity  by  his  coalition  with 
Lord  North,  and  in  the  next  election  his  rival  obtained 
a  large  majority  in  Parliament.  He  was  again  elected 
for  Westminster,  after  a  warm  contest,  in  1784,  and 
made  a  memorable  speech  on  the  scrutiny  which  was 
demanded  by  his  opponent. 

He  powerfully  seconded  Burke  in  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  and  the  ensuing  years.  The 
warm  political  and  personal  friendship  which  had  long 
existed  between  him  and  Burke  was  broken  by  the 
French  Revolution,. which  Fox  cordially  approved  in  its 
first  stages.  Fox  having  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  new  French  constitution  in  1791,  Burke  spoke  on  the 
other  side,  and  declared,  “  Our  friendship  is  at  an  end.” 
Mr.  Fox  continued  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and 
constantly  opposed  the  long  aggressive  war  which  Pitt 
waged  against  the  French  republic.  He  supported  Wil- 
berforce’s  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in 
1791,  and  Mr.  Grey’s  effort  for  parliamentary  reform  in 
1 793.  His  party  having  been  reduced  to  a  small  minority, 
he  resolved,  in  1797,  to  take  no  part  in  legislation,  and 
absented  himself  from  Parliament  for  five  years,  which  he 
passed  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  and 
was  treated  with  marked  attention  by  Bonaparte.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  January,  1806,  the  Whigs, 
under  Lord  Grenville,  came  into  power,  and  Fox  became 
foreign  secretary,  and  the  master-spirit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  He  was  negotiating  for  peace  with  France  when 
he  died,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1806,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  an  honest  statesman  and  a  real  philan¬ 
thropist.  Brougham  pronounced  him  “  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  debater  that  ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of 
public  affairs.”  “He  possessed  above  all  moderns,’’ 
says  Mackintosh,  “that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and 
vehemence  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.”  He 
left  an  unfinished  history  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  which, 
says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “we  think  is  an  invaluable  work,  not 
only  as  a  memorial  of  the  high  principles  and  gentle  dis¬ 
positions  of  its  illustrious  author,  but  as  a  record  of 
those  sentiments  of  true  English  constitutional  indepen¬ 
dence  which  seem  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  in  the 
bitterness  and  hazards  of  our  recent  contentions.  .  . 
We  do  not  think  it  has  any  great  value  as  a  history,  nor 
is  it  very  admirable  as  a  piece  of  composition.” 

See  Lord  John  Russhll,  “Life  of  Charles  James  Fox,”  3  vols., 
1867 ;  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  voL  xiv.,  (JulYi 


i8oq,)  “Edinburgh  Review,”  vd.  xviii. ;  Samuel  Parr,  “ Character 
of  the  Late  C.  J.  Fox,”  2  vols.,  1809;  “Memorials  of  Charles  James 
Fox,”  by  Lord  Holland;  Brougham,  “  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of 
George  III. ;”  Trotter,  “  Memoirs  of  C.  J.  Fox,”  1811 ;  “Recol¬ 
lections  of  C.  J.  Fox,”  by  B.  C.  Walpole,  1806;  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  for  July,  1808,  and  January,  1854;  “Quarterly  Review”  for 
November,  1809,  December,  1811,  and  April,  1859. 

Fox,  (Edward,)  an  English  bishop,  born  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  was  a  strenuous  promoter  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  He  was  sent  by  Wolsey,  with  Gardiner, 
to  Rome,  in  1528,  to  procure  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine.  In  1535  he  became  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Protestant  league  of  Schmal- 
kalden.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  dexterity  as  a 
negotiator.  He  wrote  “  On  the  True  Difference  between 
Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Power,”  (“  De  vera  Differentia 
Regiae  Potestatis  et  Ecclesiasticae,”  1534.)  Died  in  1538. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Fox,  (Francis,)  an  English  clergyman,  was  vicar  of 
Pottern  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  published 
the  “New  Testament  Explained,”  (1722,)  and  a  few 
other  works.  Died  in  1738. 

Fox,  (George,)  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  wTas  born  at  Drayton-in-the-Clay,  (now  called 
Fenny  Drayton,)  Leicestershire,  England,  in  July,  1624. 
His  father,  Christopher  Fox,  was  a  weaver,  so  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  uprightness  of  his  character  that  he  was 
called,  among  his  neighbours,  “righteous  Christer.” 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Lago,  was 
eminent  for  her  piety,  and  by  her  sympathy  and  encou¬ 
ragement  doubtless  did  much  to  promote  that  religious 
thoughtfulness  for  which  her  son  George  was  remark¬ 
able  even  from  his  childhood.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  with  a  man  who  was  a  shoemaker  and  dealt  in 
wool.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  shepherd, 
an  occupation  well  suited  to  his  cast  of  mind,  and  “  a  fit 
emblem,”  says  William  Penn,  “of  his  future  service  in 
the  Church  of  Christ”  The  parents  of  George  Fox 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  educate  their  children  in  its  doctrines  and 
mode  of  worship.  When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
being  on  business  at  a  fair,  he  was  invited  by  his  cousin 
and  another  person,  both  professors  of  religion,  to  join 
them  in  drinking  a  jug  of  beer,  and  he,  being  thirsty,  con¬ 
sented.  When  they  had  drunk  a  glass  apiece,  they  began 
to  drink  healths,  and,  calling  for  more  beer,  they  said, 
“  he  that  would  not  drink  should  pay  all.”  Then  George 
Fox,  taking  out  a  groat,  laid  it  on  the  table,  saying,  “  If 
it  be  so,  I  will  leave  you.”  He  returned  home  much 
distressed.  That  night  he  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  spent 
the  time  in  walking  up  and  down  and  in  earnest  prayer. 
“  The  Lord  said  unto  me,”  (we  quote  the  words  of  his 
journal,)  “  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into 
vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth  :  thou  must  forsake 
all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  to 
all.”  “  I  fasted  much,”  he  says,  “  walked  abroad  in  soli¬ 
tary  places  many  days,  and  often  took  my  Bible  and  sat 
in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome  places  till  night  came  on ; 
and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mournfully  about  by 
myself.”  As  a  remedy  for  his  distress  of  mind,  some  of 
his  relations  advised  him  to  marry ;  but  he  “  told  them 
he  was  but  a  lad,  and  must  get  wisdom.”  He  went  to 
different  priests  for  consolation,  but  found  them  all 
“  miserable  comforters.”  One  “  ancient  priest”  bade  him 
take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms.  But  tobacco  he  did  not 
like,  and  psalms  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  sing.  To  sing 
belongs  rather  to  the  joyful  ;*  but  George  Fox  suffered 
what  few,  we  may  hope,  among  the  children  of  men  are 
required  to  suffer.  So  great  was  his  me.ntal  distress 
that,  he  says,  “  I  could  have  wished  I  had  never  been 
born,  or  that  I  had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  never 
have  seen  wickedness  nor  vanity,  and  deaf,  that  I  might 
never  have  heard  vain  and  wicked  words,  and  the  Lord’s 
name  blasphemed.”  At  times  he  was  reduced  almost  to 
despair.  On  one  occasion  “  a  great  cloud  came  over  him,” 
■  and  there  arose  in  his  mind  doubts  even  of  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  but  the  temptation  soon  passed,  and  a  divine 
voice  within  him  said,  “  There  is  a  living  God,  who  made 
all  things.”  He  afterwards  “saw  that  it  was  good  tha' 
he  had  gone  through  that  exercise ;”  for,  meeting  witn 


•  See  James  v.  13. 
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some  who  had  embraced  atheism,  he  was  enabled  to 
speak  with  convincing  power  to  their  minds,  and  forced 
them  to  confess  that  there  is  a  living  God.  Amid  all  his 
trials  he  had  moments  of  great  rejoicing.  He  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  God’s  infinite  love,  and  “saw  through 
all  these  troub’esand  temptations,”  and  that  they  were 
“good  for  him,”  being  designed  for  the  perfection  of 
his  faith.  When  all  his  hopes  of  obtaining  comfort  from 
any  human  source  were  gone,  “I  heard,”  he  says,  “a 
voice  which  said,  ‘There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that 
can  speak  to  thy  condition.’  When  I  heard  it,  my  heart 
did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Lord  let  me  see  why  there 
was  none  upon  the  earth  that  could  speak  to  my  condi¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  I  might  give  him  all  the  glory.” 

Some  of  his  relations,  observing  the  seriousness  of  his 
character,  had  wished  that  he  should  be  educated  for  a 
priest ;  but  one  morning,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  field, 
it  was  shown  to  him  “  that  being  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  not  enough  to  qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of 
Christ ;”  at  which  he  wondered,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  what  the  people  were  commonly  taught  to  believe. 
At  the  same  time  he  saw  that  it  was  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit  which  qualified  one  to  be  a  true  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  At  another  time  it  was  shown  to  him  “that 
God,  who  made  the  world,  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands.”  This  also  surprised  him,  because  it  was  so 
different  from  the  prevailing  belief.  He  perceived  that 
many  read  the  Scriptures  without  a  right  understanding 
of  their  meaning ;  it  was  then  shown  to  him  that  none 
could  read  them  aright  without  a  measure  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit  that  gave  them  forth.  He  saw  everywhere 
around  him  men  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
letter,  while  very  few  regarded  the  spirit,  of  the  Bible ; 
many  Christian  professors  who  had  an  outward  form  of 
godliness  showed  too  plainly  by  their  conduct  that  they 
were  without  its  life-giving  power.  George  Fox  believed 
that  he  was  called  by  Heaven  to  awaken  men  from  their 
lifeless  forms  and  dogmas  to  a  sense  of  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  an  inward,  living,  spiritual  religion.  The 
field  was  already  waiting  for  the  labourers.  He  saw  the 
harvest  white  and  the  heavenly  seed  lying  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  none  to  gather  it ;  for  this  he  mourned  with 
tears.  A  report  having  gone  forth  that  he  had  a  “  dis¬ 
cerning  spirit,”  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  hear 
him.  “I  had,”  he  says,  “great  openings  and  prophe¬ 
cies,  and  spoke  unto  them  of  the  things  of  God.”  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  says,  “We  had  great  meet¬ 
ings  :  the.  Lord’s  power  wrought  mightily  and  gathered 
many.”  He  was  about  twenty-three  years  old  when  he 
first  began  to  preach,  after  which  he  travelled  much  in 
the  ministry. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  George  Fox  believed  that  he 
was  required  to  do  many  things  which  in  that  age  were 
generally  considered  to  form  no  part  of  Christian  duty, 
so,  on  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  do  many  things 
which  other  religious  professors  permitted  or  enjoined. 
However  small  or  apparently  trivial  the  requirement,  he 
felt  that  he  must  yield  an  absolute  obedience  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  voice  within  his  soul.  It  was  then  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to  address  one’s  superiors 
or  equals  always  with  the  plural  pronoun :  to  “  thou”  a 
person  was  generally  regarded  as  an  expression  of  dis¬ 
respect,  or  at  least  of  familiarity.  But  Fox  considered 
that  to  address  a  single  person  with  a  form  of  speech 
which  could  only  in  strictness  be  applied  to  two  or  more, 
was  inconsistent  with  that  simplicity  and  perfect  truth¬ 
fulness  which  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  requires. 
He  regarded  also  the  custom  of  taking  off  the  hat,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  our  fellow-men,  as  improper,  and 
thought  that  men  ought  not  to  demand  such  formal 
honours  of  one  another,  but  should  rather  seek  “  the 
honour  that  cometh  from  God  only.”  One  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  alleged  by  Fox  for  not  taking  off  one’s  hat  to 
men  was,  that  this  was  an  act  of  homage  due  only  to  the 
Creator,  and  that  it  appears  from  the  words  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  (see  I.  Cor.  xi.  4,)  and  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  es¬ 
pecial  mark  of  reverence  to  God.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  complimentary  forms  and  ceremonies  as  not 
only  opposed  to  Christian  simplicity  and  truthfulness, 
but  as  tending  to  foster  a  spirit  of  pride  and  vain¬ 


glory  incompatible  with  the  humility  which  belongs  to  a 
true  follower  of  the  Redeemer,  and  unfavourable  to  that 
Christian  equality  and  freedom  which  are  necessaiyto 
the  most  perfect  society. 

Although  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  pri- 
marily  a  religious  movement,  it  has  unquestionably  ex¬ 
erted  an  important  influence  upon  the  political  as  well 
as  the  social  condition  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
15  It  was,”  says  Bancroft,  “  the  consequence  of  the  moral 
warfare  against  corruption, — the  aspiration  of  the  human 
mind  after  a  perfect  emancipation  from  the  long  reign 
of  bigotry  and  superstition.”  “  It  marks,”  observes  the 
same  writer,  in  another  place,  “  the  moment  when  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom  was  claimed  unconditionally  by  the 
people  as  an  inalienable  birthright.”  (See  “  History  of 
the  United  States,”  vol.  i.  p.  451,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  337.) 

As  Fox  believed  it  to  be  required  of  him  that  he  should 
not  doff  his  hat  “to  any,  high  or  low,”  and  that  he 
should,  when  addressing  an  individual,  use  invariably 
the  singular  pronoun,  “  without  any  respect  to  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  small,”  he  gave  great  offence,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  rage  of  some  who,  he  says,  were  “great  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Christianity.”  He  was  thus  furnished  with 
an  answer  to  those  who  thought  this  too  trifling  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  so  scrupulous  about ;  for  what  concerned  so 
nearly  the  pride  and  passions  of  men  was  not  so  trivial 
as  to  be  beneath  the  command  of  God. 

Having,  in  1648,  at  Nottingham,  boldly  opposed  a 
priest  respecting  a  point  of  doctrine,  in  the  presence 
of  his  congregation,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison. 
He  was  again  imprisoned  in  1650  at  Derby,  upon  a 
false  accusation  of  blasphemy.  On  that  occasion  Justice 
Bennet,  of  Derby,  called  him  and  his  friends  “  Quakers,” 
because  he  bade  the  magistrates  “  tremble  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord.”  During  his  imprisonment  at  Derby  there 
was  in  the  same  jail  a  young  woman  who  was  to  be  tried 
for  her  life  for  stealing.  “I  wrote,”  says  Fox,  “  to  the 
judge  and  jury,  showing  them  how  contrary  it  was  to  the 
law  of  God  in  old  time  to  put  people  to  death  for  steal 
ing ;  and  moving  them  to  show  mercy.”  Throughout 
his  life  he  appears  never  to  have  hesitated  to  rebuke 
falsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  in  whatever  form  the) 
exhibited  themselves,  and  without  respect  to  persons. 
He  felt  also  called  upon  to  bear  his  testimony  against  all 
war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  alleging  the  com¬ 
mands  of  our  Saviour,  “  Love  your  enemies,”  “  Resist 
not  evil,”  etc.  He  cited  the  same  Divine  authority  to 
prove  not  merely  the  unlawfulness  of  profane  swearing, 
but  of  oaths  of  every  kind.  Their  faithful  adherence  to 
their  convictions,  on  these  and  other  points,  subjected 
Fox  and  his  followers  to  much  bitter  persecution.  He 
had  in  1655  been  imprisoned  at  Launceston.  During 
his  confinement  in  that  place,  one  of  his  friends  went  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  desired  that  he  might  be  impris¬ 
oned  in  Fox’s  stead.  This  disinterested  conduct  appears 
to  have  greatly  surprised  the  Protector.  Turning  to  his 
councillors,  he  asked,  “Which  of  you  would  do  as  much 
for  me  if  I  were  in  the  same  condition  ?”  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles  II.,  many  hundred  Quakers,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  under  the  governments  of  Oliver  and 
Richard  Cromwell,  were  set  at  liberty.  But  soon  after 
the  persecution  against  these  unoffending  people  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  In  1663  Fox  was  again  arrested ; 
but,  when  he  was  brought  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  the 
judge  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  errors  in  the 
indictment,  he  was  free  from  all  the  charges  made  against 
him.  But,  as  the  scruples  of  the  Quakers  against  swear¬ 
ing  were  well  known,  the  judge,  in  order  to  find  a  pre¬ 
text  against  him,  required  him  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  supremacy.  On  his  refusing  to  do  so,  he  was 
put  into  a  filthy  prison,  in  which  there  was,  a  part  of  the 
time,  scarcely  any  ventilation,  and  yet  the  rain  came  in 
upon  his  bed,  and  he  was  exposed,  without  any  fire,  to 
the  cold  and  wet  during  a  long  and  severe  winter.  His 
confinement  on  this  occasion  lasted  altogether,  in  differ¬ 
ent  prisons,  nearly  three  years.  He  was  at  length,  in  1666, 
set  at  liberty.  In  1669  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Fell, 
the  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  a  man  who  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  moderation  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  for  his 
piety.  He  had  befriended  George  Fox  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  ministry;  and  his  wife  and  daughters  had 
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been  convinced  by  Fox’s  preaching  and  led  to  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  On  behalf  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  she  had  suffered  long  imprisonment  and  other 
persecution. 

In  1671  Fox  set  sail  for  Barbadoes,  where  many  were 
convinced  by  his  ministry.  While  in  this  island,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  some  other  Friends,  he  drew  up  an  important 
paper  setting  forth  the  belief  of  the  Society  in  regard  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  showing 
that  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  them 
of  denying  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ  and 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  were  unfounded 
calumnies.  He  afterwards  visited  the  colonies  of  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  New  England,  etc.  He  embarked  for 
England  in  March,  1673,  and  arrived  at  Bristol  about 
the  end  of  April.  Some  months  afterwards  he  was  again 
imprisoned,  for  refusing  to  swear,  in  Worcester  jail. 
While  here  he  had  a  severe  illness,  so  that  his  life  was 
almost  despaired  of.  The  king  would  freely  have  par¬ 
doned  him,  but  Fox  would  not  accept  a  release  from 
prison  on  these  terms ;  for  to  accept  a  pardon  implied 
that  he  had  committed  something  to  be  forgiven.  After 
-emaining  in  jail  for  more  than  a  year,  he  was  at  last  set 
at  liberty,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  Subsequently,  his  health  having  been  greatly 
impaired  by  his  imprisonment,  he  spent,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  early  youth,  nearly  two  years  in  compara¬ 
tive  repose  at  Swarthmore,  in  Lancashire.  This  place 
had  belonged  to  Margaret  Fell,  and  was  his  ordinary 
residence  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  In  1677, 
accompanied  by  Penn,  Barclay,  and  several  ochers, 
he  visited  the  “Friends”  in  Holland,  and  established 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  and  a  Yearly  Meeting 
in  that  country.  After  an  absence  of  several  months,  he 
returned  to  England  the  same  year.  He  died  in  London 
in  1690,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  religious  history  of  modern  times  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  more  remarkable  character  than  that  of  George 
Fox.  He  presents  a  rare  example  of  the  greatest  gen¬ 
tleness  and  meekness  joined  with  a  courage  which  no 
dangers  could  appall  and  a  zeal  which  no  obloquy  nor 
suffering  could  abate,  much  less  subdue.  From  early 
manhood  until  the  very  end  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  reproach,  and  the  bitterest  persecution,  he  pursued 
with  an  unfaltering  faith,  and  a  resolution  that  never 
wavered  even  for  a  moment,  the  path  which  had,  as 
he  believed,  been  divinely  appointed  him.  Many  mep, 
deemed  brave  and  virtuous,  have,  under  the  pressure  of 
affliction  or  necessity,  been  led  to  reconsider  and  modify 
their  principles,  and,  in  order  to  gain  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  good,  have  sometimes  been  whiling  to 
sacrifice  a  minute  point  of  conscience;  but  George  Fox 
never  changed  or  qualified  his  views  in  the  slightest 
degree,  however  great  the  emergency,  and  what  he  felt 
to  be  right  in  the  beginning  of  his  course  he  maintained 
unswervingly  to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  it  be  thought 
that  he  sometimes  erred  through  excess  of  zeal,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  those  times  of  religious  ex¬ 
citement  and  political  commotion,  many  things  were 
considered  allowable,  not  by  the  Quakers  only,  but  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  religious  community,  which 
would  be  universally  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  a  later 
and  more  lukewarm  age. 

In  person,  George  Fox  was  above  the  common  stature. 
He  was  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  and,  though  grave,  of 
easy  and  modest  manners.  “  He  was,”  says  Penn,  “civil 
beyond  all  forms  of  breeding.”  “A  most  merciful  man, 
as  ready  to  forgive  as  inapt  to  take  offence.”  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing.  “  But 
above  all,”  says  Penn,  “  he  excelled  in  prayer.  The 
inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the  reverence  and 
solemnity  of  his  address  and  behaviour,  the  fewness  and 
fullness  of  his  words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers 
with  admiration.” 

The  popular  but  erroneous  idea  that  Fox  was  opposed 
to  all  learning,  has  arisen  doubtless  from  his  having 
maintained  not  merely  that  human  learning  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  of  itself  to  qualify  one  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  that  a  man  might  be  a  true  gospel  min¬ 
ister  without  any  such  learning  at  all  as  is  given  at  the 
Universities.  Nevertheless,  he  clearly  showed  the  high 


value  which  he  set  upon  education,  both  by  his  earnest 
recommendation  that  schools  should  be  established 
among  “Friends”  for  the  proper  instruction  of  then- 
children,  and  still  more  by  his  applying  himself,  even 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  ministry,  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  ;  for  we  are  assured, 
on  the  authority  of  his  intimate  friend,  George  White- 
head,*  that  “he  was  able  to  understand,  read,  and  write 
Hebrew.” 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  Fox  as 
a  man  of  learning,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  although  he  well  understood  the  use  and  value 
of  learning.  He  was,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Coleridge, 
“an  uneducated  man  of  genius.”  “There  exist  folios,” 
remarks  the  same  great  critic,  “  on  the  human  under¬ 
standing  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have  a 
far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in 
the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much 
fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  as  burst  forth  in  many  a 
simple  page  of  George  Fox.”  (“  Biographia  Literaria,” 
chap,  ix.) 

Fox  wrote  many  epistles  of  advice  and  exhortation  to 
the  various  meetings  of  the  Society;  and  he  has  left  us  a 
journal  of  his  life,  of  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, 
‘It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instructive 
documents  in  the  world,  which  no  reader  of  competent 
judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer.”! 

See  George  Fox’s  “Journal;”  also  the  Preface  to  it,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn;  Marsh’s  “Life  of  George  Fox,”  1  vol.  8vo;  Jan- 
nsy’s  “Life  of  George  Fox,”  1  vol.  8vo;  “George  Fox,”  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London,  1866; 
also,  “George  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the  Early  Baptists,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Tallack,  London,  1868  ;  and  Hermann  Weingarthn’s  mas¬ 
terly  work  entitled  “  Revolutionskirchen  Englands,”  Leipsic,  1868. 

For  the  doctrinal  views  of  George  Fox  and  the  early  Quakers,  see 
Barclay’s  “Apology  ;”  also  “Dissertation”  appended  to  Janney’s 
“Life  of  Fox;”  and  T.  Evans’s  “Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,”  Philadelphia,  1828. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  various  writings  and  publications  of 
George  Fox,  see  Joseph  Smith’s  “Catalogue  of  Friends’  Books,” 
vol.  i.  pp.  644-697. 

Fox,  (Henry,)  the  first  Lord  Holland,  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Stephen,  and  the  father  of  the  great  orator  Charles 
J.  Fox.  He  was  secretary  at  war  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  about  1750.  In  1755  he  became  secretary  of  state, 
and  Whig  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
elder  Pitt  was  leader  of  the  opposition.  Fox  had  parlia¬ 
mentary  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  but  was  inferior  to 
Pitt  in  declamation.  According  to  Macaulay,  Fox  re¬ 
sembled  his  more  celebrated  son  in  disposition  as  well 
as  talents.  He  had  the  same  sweetness  of  temper,  the 
same  openness  and  impetuosity.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  Newcastle’s  ministry,  the  king  sent  for  Fox,  and 
directed  him  to  arrange  a  new  cabinet  in  concert  with 
Pitt ;  but  the  latter  declined  the  coalition  with  his  rival. 
.In  1762  he  accepted  office  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute, 
and  became  ministerial  leader  in  the  House;  but  in 
the  next  year  Bute  resigned,  and  Fox  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Lord  Holland.  According  to  the  essayist 
above  named,  “  he  was  the  most  unpopular  statesman 
of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more,  but  because 
he  canted  less.”  Died  in  1774,  leaving  his  title  to  his 
son  Stephen. 

See  Macaulay,  review  of  Thackeray’s  “History  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.” 

Fox,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1517,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  He  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  and  at  a  later  period-  instructed  the  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  then  confined  in  the  Tower.  In  1545 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  and  expelled  from  Magdalene 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.  To  escape  perse¬ 
cution,  he  retired  to  Bale,  and  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary  returned  to  England  and  received  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Salisbury.  He  is  the  author  of  “The 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,”  (15631.)  commonly 
called  the  “  Book  of  Martyrs,”  a  work  which  obtained 
great  and  deserved  popularity.  Died  in  1587. 

*  See  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  ignorance  made  against 

George  Fox.  tf 

f  gee  Mackintosh’s  “  History  of  the  Revolution  in  1688.” 
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Fox,  (Luke,)  an  English  navigator,  who  commanded 
a  vessel  sent  out  in  1631  to  explore  the  Northwest 
passage.  After  making  discoveries  in  Hudson  Bay,  he 
returned  home,  and  published  an  account  of  the  same, 
dated  1635,  the  year  of  his  death. 

Fox,  (Margaret,)  spiritualist,  was  born  at  Bath, 
Canada,  in  1836.  In  her  father’s  house  at  Hydeville, 
New  York,  in  1847-48,  in  the  presence  of  herself  and 
her  two  sisters,  took  place  a  series  of  mysterious 
rappings  which  were  claimed  to  be  the  work  of  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  gave  rise  to  modern  spiritualism. 
The  sisters  gave  seances  widely  in  America  and 
Europe.  Margaret  is  said  to  have  been  privately 
married  to  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  in  1856. 
Catharine  continued  to  give  seances  till  1888.  Leah 
died  in  1890,  Catharine  in  1892,  and  Margaret  in  1893. 

Fox,  (Margaret.)  See  Fox,  (George.) 

Fox,  (Richard,)  an  English  bishop  and  statesman, 
born  at  Ropesley,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1466.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  he  officiated  as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
secretary  of  state,  and  ambassador  to  various  courts.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1500,  having 
previously  occupied  the  see  of  Durham  and  others.  In 
1516  he  founded  at  Oxford  the  College  of  Corpus  Christi, 
with  a  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  retained  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Henry  VII.  throughout  his  reign,  and 
was  supplanted  by  Wolsey  in  the  councils  of  Henry  VIII. 
Died  in  1528. 

Fox,  (Sir  Stephen,)  an  English  politician,  born  at 
Farley,  Wilts,  in  1627,  was  the  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland.  He  was  “  clerk  of  the  green  cloth”  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  held  other  offices.  He  built  several 
almshouses,  and  was  the  first  who  projected  Chelsea 
College  as  a  military  hospital.  Died  in  1716. 

Fox,  (William  Johnson,)  an  English  politician  and 
writer,  was  born  near  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  in  1786.  He 
was  once  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Finsbury,  and  was  a 
frequent  and  able  contributor  to  the  “Westminster  Re¬ 
view.”  In  1847  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Old¬ 
ham,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  advanced 
Liberal  party.  He  published  “Lectures  to  the  Working 
Classes,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1864. 

Foy,  fwd,  (Maximilian  S£bastien,)  a  French  gene¬ 
ral  and  eminent  orator,  born  at  Ham,  in  Picardy,  in 
February,  1775.  He  served  his  first  campaign  in  1792 
as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1794,  having  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Convention,  he  was 
sent  to  prison,  and  would  probably  have  been  executed 
had  not  the  crisis  of  the  9th  Thermidor  and  the  death 
of  Robespierre  subverted  that  bloody  regime.  He  made 
the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797  as  commander  of  cavalry 
under  Moreau.  Foy  was  one  of  those  republicans  who 
opposed  the  assumption  of  imperial  power  by  Napoleon, 
and  thus  retarded  his  own  promotion.  From  1807  to* 
1813  he  served  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  where  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  about  1810,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  bravery,  capacity,  and  colloquial 
talents.  I  ie  was  often  wounded  in  battle.  After  Bona¬ 
parte  landed  from  Elba,  in  1815,  General  Foy  did  not 
long  hesitate  to  join  his  standard  in  defending  the  soil 
of  France  from  invasion,  and  he  led  a  division  at  Water¬ 
loo,  where  he  was  again  wounded.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  by  the  department  of  Aisne  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  he  speedily  took  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  orators.  His  past  life,  his  noble  character,  added 
to  his  persuasive  manner,  gave  him  great  influence, 
which  he  employed  in  favour  of  a  liberal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  Died  in  Paris  in  November,  1825. 
About  one  million  francs  were  raised  by  national  sub¬ 
scription  for  his  family.  He  left  (unfinished)  a  “  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,”  (4  vols.,  1827.) 

See  Cuisin,  “  Vie  militaire,  politique,  etc.  du  G^n^ral  Foy;” 
Paul  Lacroix,  “  Eloge  historique  du  General  Foy;”  Rbn£  Per¬ 
rin,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  militaire  de  Foy.” 

Foyatier,  fwiyi'te-i',  (Denis,)  a  French  sculptor, 
born  at  Beson,  near  Feurs,  (Loire,)  in  1793.  He  became 
a  student  of  art  in  Paris  in  1816,  and  went  to  Rome 
in  1822.  His  reputation  was  established  by  a  statue  of 
Spartacus,  (1830,)  which  was  purchased  by  the  king. 


Among  his  works  are  a  statue  of  “  Prudence,”  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  inaugurated  at  Orleans 
in  1855.  Died  September  18,  1863. 

Fra  Angelico.  See  Fiesole. 

Fraas,  fitis,  (Karl  Nikolas,)  a  German  botanist, 
born  at  Stettelsdorf,  in  Bavaria,  September  8,  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Munich  in  1834,  was  botanical  professor 
at  Athens  from  1836  to  1842,  and  agricultural  professor 
at  Munich.  Died  November  9,  1875.  Most  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  works  are  on  agricultural  subjects. 

Fra  Bartolommeo.  See  Baccio  della  Porta. 

Fracanzani,  fR&-kin-zi'nee,  or  Fracanzano,  fRj. 
kin-ziPno,  (Francesco,)  an  able  Italian  painter,  worked 
in  Naples,  and  was  the  master  of  Salvator  Rosa,  whose 
sister  he  married.  His  .colouring  is  brilliant  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Died  about  1657. 

Fracastoro,  fRd-kds-to'ro,  or  Fracastor,  (GtR©*sA- 
mo,)  an  eminent  Italian  author,  born  at  Verona  in  1483, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  philosophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  poetry. 
Before  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  professor  of  logic  at 
Padua.  His  reputation  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  venereal  disease,  called  “Syphilis,  sive 
Morbus  Gallicus,”  (1530,)  which  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  Scaliger  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Fracastor’s  talents  that  he  composed  a  poem  in  honour 
of  him.  Hallam  gives  him  credit  for  “  having  delivered 
the  rules  of  practical  art  in  all  the  graces  of  the  most 
delicious  poetry,  without  inflation,  without  obscurity, 
and  without  affectation.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe.”)  He  was  in  his  latter  years  chief 
physician  to  Pope  Paul  III.  and  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
held  in  1547.  Died  near  Verona  in  August,  1553-  He 
wrote  a  few  scientific  treatises. 

See  F.  O.  Mencken,  “De  Vita,  Moribus,  etc.  Fracastorii  Corn- 
mentatio,”  1731 ;  Nic^ron,  “M&noires;”  Longfellow,  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Fraccaroli,  fRik-ki-ro'lee,  (Innocenzo,)  an  able 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Castel-Rotto,  near  Verona, 
about  1804.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sculpture  at  Florence  about  1842.  His  “  Eve 
after  the  Fall”  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  Paris, 
and  is  called  a  master-piece  of  grace.  Among  his  other 
works  is  a  statue  of  Achilles.  Died  at  Milan  in  April 
1882. 

Frachetta,  fRil-ket'ti,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  pub¬ 
licist  and  critic,  born  at  Rovigo  about  1560.  In  his 
youth  he  was  secretary  of  Cardinal  Este.  He  wrote  a 
paraphrase  of  Lucretius,  (1589,)  with  notes,  a  volume 
entitled  “  On  Reasons  of  State,”  (“  Della  Ragione  di 
Stato,”  1623,)  which  is  commended,  and  a  few  other 
works.  Died  at  Naples  in  1620. 

See  Baylh,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Fra  Diavolo,  fR&  de-i'vo-lo,  an  Italian  chief  of  bri 
gands,  whose  proper  name  was  Michel  Pozza,  (pot'si,) 
was  born  at  Itri.  He  fought  in  the  army  of  Cardinal 
Ruffo  against  the  French  in  1799.  In  1806  he  became 
the  chief  of  a  band  of  insurgents  in  Calabria.  He  was 
arrested  and  hung  at  Naples  in  that  year. 

Fraehn.  See  Frahn. 

Fragonard,  fRi'go'niR',  (Alexandre  Evariste,)  a 
French  painter  and  sculptor,  born  at  Grasse  in  1780, 
was  a  pupil  of  David.  Among  his  works  are  “  Maria 
Theresa  presenting  her  Infant  Son  to  the  Hungarians,” 
(1822,)  and  “The  Entrance  of  Joan  of  Arc  into  Orleans.” 
Died  in  1850. 

Fragonard,  (Jean  Honor#,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Grasse  in  1732.  After  gaining  the  first 
prize  for  painting  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Rome  with  a  pen¬ 
sion.  He  returned  to  Paris,  was  received  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  became  a  fashionable  artist.  He  is  blamed 
for  the  sensual  and  licentious  tendency  of  his  produc¬ 
tions.  Died  in  1806. 

Fraguier,  fRt'ge-i',  (Claude  Francois,)  a  French 
savant  and  elegant  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1666,  became 
a  good  classical  scholar,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Journal  des  Savants.”  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1705,  and  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1708.  He  wrote  an  admired  Latin  poem, 
called  “  Platonic  School  on  the  Perfection  of  Man,” 


a,  e,  1, 6.  u,  y,  long;  i,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  q,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  moon 
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(“Mopsus,  seu  Schola  Platonica  de  Hominis  Perfec- 
tione,”  1721 ;)  also  dissertations  on  ancient  history,  lite¬ 
rature,  etc.  Died  in  1728. 

Fraikin,  fRl'kin  or  fRi'klN',  (Charles  Auguste,)  a 
successful  Belgian  sculptor,  born  near  Antwerp  in  1816. 
Among  his  works  are  “  L’Amour  captif,”  “Venus,”  and 
“  Le  Somtneil,”  (“Sleep.”)  Died  November  22,  1893. 

Frakn6i,  frlk'n6-ee,  or  Frankl,  (Wilhelm,)  a  Hun- 
arian  historian,  born  at  Urmeny,  February  27,  1843. 
n  1879  he  became  Abbot  of  Szegszard.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “History  of  Hungary,”  (1873,)  an<3  a  large 
number  of  biographies  and  historical  monographs,  which 
give  him  a  high  rank  among  recent  Magyar  authors. 

Fra'ley,  (Frederick, )  an  American  banker,  born 
at  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1804.  He  was  connected 
with  many  public  institutions,  being  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  for  many  years  its 
treasurer;  incorporator  (1838)  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade,  and  its  president  after  1894,  also 
president  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  1868-98, 
and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  from  1880. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League,  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1853, 
and  of  Girard  College  from  1847,  and  served  as  State 
Senator  in  1837.  Died  September  23,  1901. 

Franc,  Le,  leh  fRftN,  (Martin,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Arras  or  Aumale.  His  chief  work  is  “  Ladies’  Cham¬ 
pion,”  (“  Champion  des  Dames.”)  Died  about  1460. 

Fran§ai3,  fRSN'sl',  (Francois  Louis,)  a  French  land¬ 
scape-painter,  medallist,  (1848,  1855,)  and  academician, 
(1890,)  was  born  at  Plombieres  in  1814;  died  in  1897. 

Frar^ais  de  Nantes,  fR&N'sl'  deh  n&Nt,  (Antoine,) 
born  at  Beaurepaire,  in  France,  in  1756,  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  and  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1797  or  1798.  Under  the  consulate 
and  the  empire  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Bonaparte,  who 
made  him  count,  councillor  of  state,  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  director-general  of  the  Octrois.  He 
represented  Is£re  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1819 
to  1822,  and  vqted  with  the  opposition.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Francavilla.  See  Francheville,  (Pierre.) 

France,  (Jacques  Anatole,)  a  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris,  April  16,  1844.  Of  his  prose 
works,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1868,  may  be 
named  “  Les  Desirs  de  Jean  Servien,”  (1882,)  “  Le 
Levre  de  Mon  Ami,”  (1885,)  “Balthazar,”  (1889,) 
“  Le  Lys  Rouge,”  (1895.)  His  poems  embraced 
“  Poemes  Dores,”  (1873,)  “Les  Noces  Corinth- 
iennes,”  (1876.)  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1896. 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  frln-ch§s'kl  dl  ree'mi-nee, 
an  Italian  lady  of  the  thirteenth  century,  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  and  wife  of  Lanciotto  Malatesta,  who, 
having  discovered  a  criminal  relation  between  his  wife 
and  his  brother,  put  them  both  to  death.  This  story 
has  afforded  a  theme  to  many  poets,  dramatists,  and 
painters. 

Francesca,  della,  del'll  fRin-ch&s'kl,  (Pietro,)  an 
eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
in  Tuscany,  about  1400,  was  often  called  Pietro  Bor- 
ghese.  By  invitation  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  he  went  to 
Rome  and  painted  frescos  in  the  Vatican.  He  excelled 
in  foreshortening,  perspective,  and  geometry.  “The 
Dream  of  Constantine,”  at  Arezzo,  is  one  of  the  few  works 
of  this  artist  that  have  been  preserved.  He  wrote  treat¬ 
ises  on  perspective  and  geometry.  Died  about  1490. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  ic  Italy.” 

Frances chetti,  fRln-chSs-ket'tee,  (Domenico  Ce- 
Sare,)  a  Corsican  general,  born  at  Bastia  in  1776.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general,  and  distinguished  himself  at  1  o- 
lentino.  He  attended  Murat  in  his  last  desperate  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1815,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Died  in  1835. 

Franceschini,  fRln-ch£s-kee'nee,  (Baldassare,)  a 
painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  surnamed  Volterranq, 
was  born  at  Volterra  in  1611,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Matteo 


Rosselli.  He  worked  in  Florence,  where  he  painted 
the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  other  frescos,  also  many 
oil-paintings.  He  excelled  in  perspective,  colour,  and 
composition.  Died  in  1689. 

Frances cliini,  (Marcantonio,)  an  excellent  Italian 
historical  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1648,  was  a  pupil 
of  Carlo  Cignani.  He  was  eminent  for  his  rapidity  of 
execution,  fine  taste,  fertility  of  invention,  and  skill  in 
colouring.  He  painted  frescos  in  Bologna,  Genoa,  and 
Rome,  and  declined  invitations  from  several  princes  of 
Europe.  The  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  Among  his  chief  works  are  an  “  Annun¬ 
ciation”  and  “Saint  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.”  He 
also  left  many  oil-paintings.  Died  in  1 729. 

Francesquito,  fRln-thSs-kee'to,  written  also  Fran- 
ceschitto,  a  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Valladolid  in 
1681.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Giordano,  who  predicted  that 
he  would  equal  the  best  painters  of  Italy ;  but  he  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  Naples,  whither  he  had 
accompanied  Giordano. 

Franc-Flore.  See  Floris,  (Frans.) 

Francheville,  fR&Nsh'v£l',  or  Francavilla,  fRln-kl- 
v£l'll,  written  also  Francqueville,  (Pierre,)  a  skilful 
French  sculptor,  born  atCambrai  in  1548.  After  he  had 
worked  in  Italy  with  success,  he  was  invited  to  Paris 
by  Henry  IV.,  who  patronized  him,  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  sculptor  to  Louis  XIII.  about  1614.  Among  his 
works  is  a  group  of  “Time  bearing  away  Truth,”  (“  Le 
Temps  enlevant  la  Verite,”)  and  a  statue  of  Goliath. 
Died  about  1620. 

See  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura;”  Dutilleul,  “Notice 
sur  P.  de  Francqueville,”  1821. 

Francheville,  de,  deh  fR6Nsh'v£l',  (Joseph  Du 
Fresne — dii  frin,)  a  French  writer  and  accomplished 
scholar,  born  at  Doullens  in  1704.  He  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Finances,”  (3  vols.,  1738-40.)  Having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  about 
1742,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Berlin.  He  wrote 
a  poem  called  “Bombyx,  or  the  Silk- Worm,”  (1755.) 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  which  he 
enriched  with  treatises  on  history,  antiquities,  etc.,  and 
he  edited  the  “Literary  Gazette”  of  Berlin  from  1764  to 
his  death.  Died  in  1781. 

See  Formey,  “  Eloge  de  Francheville.” 

Franchi,  fR&n'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter,  of 
the  Florentine  school,  born  at  Villa  Basilica,  near  Lucca, 
in  1634.  Died  in  1709. 

Franchi,  (Ausonio,)  the  assumed  name  of  an  Italian 
rationalistic  philosopher,  whose  family  name  wras  Bona- 
VINO,  (bo-ni-vee'no.)  He  was  born  at  Pegli,  near  Genoa, 
in  1820.  He  was  a  priest  in  his  youth,  but  renounced 
that  profession.  His  principal  work,  “The  Philosophy 
of  the  Italian  Schools,”  (1852,)  is  written  with  much 
ability.  About  1854  he  founded  at  Turin  a  journal  called 
“La  Ragione.” 

Franchi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Carrara  in  1730;  died  at  Milan  in  1806. 

Franchini,  fRin-kee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Cosenza  in  1495 ;  died  in  15^4. 

Franchini,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Sienna  in  1704  ;  died  in  1783. 

Franchomme,  fRftN'shom',  (Auguste,)  a  French 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  at  Lille  in  1808,  was 
for  many  years  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  January  22,  1884.  Among  his  composi¬ 
tions  his  Adagios  are  much  esteemed. 

Francia,  fRln'chl,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1702,  visited  Vienna  in  1723,  where 
he  painted  for  the  court.  From  1736  to  1744  he  was 
employed  by  the  Swedish  court.  Died  in  1758. 

Francia,  (Francesco,)  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
whose  proper  name  was  Francesco  Raibolini,  (rl-bo- 
lee'nee,)  was  born  at  Bologna  about  1450-  He  was  a 
goldsmith  in  his  youth.  His  style  was  a  medium  between 
the  styles  of  Perugino  and  Bellini.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Raphael,  who  praised  his  Madonnas,  saying  he  had  seen 
none  “more  handsome  or  more  devout.”  Among  Ins 
works  is  a  Saint  Sebastian,  which  was  used  for  a  long 
time  as  a  model.  He  was  an  excellent  colorist.  I  he 
date  of  his  death  is  variously  given  from  1518  to  1533. 


as£;  9 as s;  ghard;  gasy/G,  H,  yl,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled ;  sasz;  thasin this.  (J^-See  Explanations, p.  23.) 
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Francia,  (Giacomo,)  a  skilful  Italian  painter  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  was  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  whom  he 
imitated  with  success.  He  painted  a  Saint  George,  (1526,) 
and  other  saints  and  Madonnas,  which  were  engraved  by 
Agostino  Caracci.  Died  in  1557* 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Francia,  (Giulio,)  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
was  a  relative  of  Raibolini.  Died  in  1540. 

Francia,  fRln'se-1  or  fRln^Me-l,  (Dr.  Josti  Gaspar 
Rodriguez,)  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  was  born  near  As¬ 
sumption  about  1758.  He  studied  law,  and  practised 
with  success  in  Assumption,  until  the  formation  of  a 
republic  in  Paraguay  in  1811,  when  he  became  secretary 
of  state.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  joint  consul  with  Ful- 
gencio.  The  republic  having  fallen  into  anarchy,  he  was 
made  dictator  for  three  years  in  1814,  and  perpetual  dic¬ 
tator  in  1817.  His  feign  was  arbitrary  and  severe  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  repressed  disorders  with  vigour.  A 
system  of  non-intercourse  with  foreign  countries  was 
adopted  by  him,  and  a  “  rigorous  sanitary  line  was  drawn 
round  all  Paraguay.”  “We  might  define  him,”  says 
Carlyle,  “as  the  born  enemy  of  quacks.  So  far  as  lay 
in  Francia,  no  public  or  private  man  in  Paraguay  was 
allowed  to  slur  his  work.”  (See  “Essays,”  vol.  iv.) 
Among  the  most  notorious  of  his  arbitrary  acts  was  the 
detention  of  Bonpland,  a  French  botanist,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  1821  and  released  in  1831.  Dr.  Francia  died 
in  September,  1840,  when  the  power  passed  to  a  junta 
or  directory  of  three. 

See  Robertson,  “  Life  of  Dr.  Francia Bengger,  “  Essai  his- 
torique  sur  la  Revolution  du  Paraguay,”  etc.,  Paris,  1827;  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1843. 

Franciabigio,  fRln-chl-bee'jo,  (Marcantonio,)  a 
skilful  Italian  fresco-painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1483, 
was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  painted 
the  “  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  at  Florence,  in  company 
with  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  excelled  in  perspective  and 
in  colouring.  Died  in  1524. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters Frighrio,  “Vita  di  Marc¬ 
antonio  Franciabigio.” 

Francillon,  fran'sil-lQn.  (Robert  Edward,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist,  born  at  Gloucester  in  1841.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honours  in  1862. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1864.  He  has  published 
many  novels  and  tales,  besides  songs,  poems,  sketches, 
and  libretti,  and  has  engaged  to  some  extent  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Francim,  fRln-chee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet 
of  patrician  rank.  He  lived  in  Florence  when  Milton 
visited  that  city  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  seven  Florentines 
specially  mentioned  by  that  poet  as  his  friends.  He 
complimented  Milton  m  an  Italian  ode,  the  last  stanza 
of  which  is  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  “natural  and 
beautiful.”  He  is  said  to  have  left  many  poems  in 
manuscript. 

Francis  I.  of  Austria.  See  Francis  II.  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Francis  [Ger.  Franz,  fRlnts]  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  born  at  Nancy  in  1708,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Leo¬ 
pold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  a  French  princess,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  Orleans.  In  accordance  with  a  treaty  made 
in  1 735,  Francis  received  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lor¬ 
raine,  which  was  ceded  to  Stanislas  Leczinski,  on  the 
condition  that  at  his  death  it  should  revert  to  the  crown 
of  France.  He  married  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1736,  (see 
Maria  Theresa,)  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Habsburg-Lorraine.  He  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  as  successor  to  Charles  VII.,  in 
September,  1745,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Austria,  which  was  then  at  war  with  France, 
until  peace  was  restored  in  1748.  He  is  represented 
as  a  prince  of  good  disposition  and  moderate  capacity. 
He  died  in  August,  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Joseph  II. 

See  J.  F.  Seyfart,  “Lebens-  und  Regierungsgeschichte  Kaiser 
Franz  I.,”  1766;  Coxe,  “ History  of  the  House  of  Austria;”  Vol¬ 
taire,  “  Si&cle  de  Louis  XV.” 

Francis  (Franz)  II.,  (Joseph  Karl,)  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  was  the  eldest  son 


of  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain.  He  was 
born  at  Florence  in  February,  1768,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  married 
Maria  Theresa  of  Naples  in  1790  or  1791,  and  began  to 
reign  over  the  hereditary  states  ot  Austria  in  March, 
1792.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  French, 
which  was  suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
1797.  (See  Bonaparte.)  In  1799  he  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  Russia  and  England  against  the  French. 
After  gaining  and  losing  many  battles,  the  allies  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  Lun^ville  in  1801.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria  in  December,  1804, 
and,  in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia,  again  defied 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  This  war  was  ended  by  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  December,  1805,  and  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  by  which  Tyrol  and  Venetia  were  annexed  to 
France.  The  German  empire  having  been  disorganized 
or  subverted,  Francis  renounced  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
in  August,  1806,  after  which  he  was  styled  Francis  I.  of 
Austria.  In  March,  1809,  he  again  declared  war  against 
Napoleon,  who,  after  the  capture  of  Vienna  and  the  vie 
tory  of  Wagram,  dictated  terms  of  peace  in  October, 
1809.  He  joined  in  1813  the  coalition  which  resulted  in 
the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon,  after  which  he  recovered 
Venice  and  Lombardy,  and  reigned  in  peace  until  his 
death,  in  March,  1835.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ferdinand  I.  Francis  was  popular  with  his  German 
subjects. 

See  J.  von  Hormayhr,  “Kaiser  Franz  I.  und  Mettemich,”  1848; 
H.  Meynhrt,  “Franz  II.  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1834. 

Francis  [Fr.  Francois,  fR&N'swH']  I.,  King  of  France, 
born  at  Cognac  September  12,  1494,  was  the  son  of 
Charles,  Count  of  Angouleme,  (a  cousin-german  of  King 
Louis  XII.,)  and  Louise,  daughter  of  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Savoy.  As  Francis  had  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  Louis 
XII.  took  charge  of  his  education,  created  him  Duke  of 
Valois,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Claude  in  marriage  in 

1514.  The  king  dying  without  any  son  to  survive  him, 
Francis  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1515.  In  the  same  year  he  despatched  an  army  under 
Constable  Bourbon  to  conquer  the  Milanese,  defended 
by  a  Swiss  army,  which  the  French  engaged  and  defeated 
at  Marignano.  In  15 19  Francis  was  an  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didate  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  was  obtained 
by  his  rival,  Charles  V.  of  Spain.  About  two  years  later, 
a  league  was  formed  against  the  French  king  by  Charles 
V.,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  the 
first  result  of  which  was  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Milanese.  The  French  were  defeated  in  1524 
at  the  battle  of  Sesia,  in  which  the  famous  Chevalier 
Bayard  fell,  and  in  1525  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pavia, 
where  Francis  commanded  in  person  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  after  receiving  two  wounds.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  he  wrote  a  report  of  the  event  to  his  mother 
in  these  terms  :  “  Madame,  all  is  lost  except  our  honour,” 
(“tout  est  perdu  fors  l’honneur.”)  He  was  sent  to 
Madrid,  and  closely  confined  until  he  consented  to  the 
conditions  exacted  by  Charles  V., — namely,  the  cession 
of  Burgundy,  the  renunciation  of  his  claim  to  Flanders, 
and  the  restoration  of  Constable  Bourbon  to  his  estate 
and  rank.  After  he  obtained  his  liberation,  in  1526,  he 
refused  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and,  forming  an  alliance 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  Pope  Clement,  continued  the  war 
until  1529,  when  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  was  signed,  by 
which  Francis  abandoned  his  claim  to  Italy,  and  married 
Eleonore,  the  sister  of  Charles.  He  afterwards  devoted 
several  years  to  the  promotion  of  commerce,  science, 
literature,  and  industry.  He  founded  the  Royal  College  of 
three  languages  in  Paris  in  1531,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
“  the  Father  of  French  literature.”  In  1539  the  emperor 
surprised  the  European  public  by  asking  permission  of 
his  rival  to  pass  through  France  on  his  way  from  Spain 
to  the  Low  Countries.  Francis  granted  the  request,  and 
entertained  Charles,  who,  it  seems,  gave  him  the  promise 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1542  war  was  again  declared, 
and  prosecuted  in  Piedmont  and  Picardy  without  im¬ 
portant  results,  until  the  French  gained  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  at  Ceresole,  in  April,  1544,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Crespi  in  September  of  that  year.  Francis 
died  in  March,  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
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Henry  II.  He  left  a  great  reputation  for  gallantry, 
generosity,  and  royal  accomplishments,  but  is  justly 
censured  for  the  persecution  which  the  Protestants 
suffered  during  his  reign. 


See  BrantSmh,  “MtSmoires;”  Capkfiguh,  “Frangois  I  et  la 
Renaissance,”  4  vols.,  1844;  Michelet,  “  Renaissance;”  A  Va- 
r  ill  as,  “  Histoire  de  Frangois  I,”  1684;  Gaillard,  “  Histoire  de 
Frangois  I,”  8  vols.,  1768;  Mignet,  “  Rivalitd  de  Charles  Quint  et 
de  Frangois  I,”  1854-66;  Miss  Pardoe,  “Court  and  Reign  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,”  1849;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n4rale.” 

Francis  II.,  King  of  France,  born  at  Fontainebleau 


in  January,  1543,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  and  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  In  1558  he  married  the  beautiful 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1559,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  youth  and  feeble  character,  he  relin- 

3uished  the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  Due 
e  Guise  and  Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  were  uncles  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  zealous  Catholics.  Antoine  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  other 
nobles,  jealous  of  the  influence  and  impatient  of  the 
domination  of  the  Guises,  formed  a  coalition  with  the 


Protestants,  who  were  then  objects  of  a  violent  persecu¬ 
tion.  In  1560  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  Guises, 
which  was  the  prelude  of  the  civil  wars  that  afterwards 


raged  in  the  kingdom.  The  States-General  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  Orleans,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  condemned 


to  death ;  but  he  escaped  this  penalty  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  king,  December  5,  1560.  Francis  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  IX. 

See  Henault,  “Frangois  II,  Roi  de  France,”  1748;  Varillas, 
“Histoire  de  Frangois  II,”  1693;  Davila,  “History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  France;”  W.  Anderson,  “History  of  France  during  the 
Reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.,”  5  vols.,  1769-82. 


Francis  I.,  (Gennaro  Giuseppe,)  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  born  in  Naples  in  1777,  was  the  son  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I.  of  Naples  and  of  Caroline  of  Austria.  In  1797  he 
married  Maria  Clementina,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo¬ 
pold  II.  While  he  was  heir-presumptive  he  favoured  the 
party  of  reform ;  but  he  afterwards  became  subservient  to 
the  Austrian  policy.  In  1814,  when,  by  the  fall  of  Murat, 
Ferdinand  recovered  Naples,  Francis  became  Governor 
of  Sicily.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  January,  1825. 
His  reign  was  neither  prosperous  nor  popular.  He  died 
in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  II. 

Francis  H.,  (Maria  Leopoldo,)  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  a  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  was  born  in  January, 
1836.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  22d  of  May,  1859, 
and  married  the  princess  Maria  Sophia  Amelia  of  Bavaria 
in  the  same  year.  He  persisted  in  the  arbitrary  policy 
which  had  rendered  his  father  odious.  His  subjects 
revolted  in  i860,  and  were  led  to  victory  by  Garibaldi. 
After  a  siege  of  several  months,  Francis  surrendered 
Gaeta  in  February,  1861,  and  his  dominions  were  after¬ 
wards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Died  in  1894. 

Francis  (or  Fran§ois)  I.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  born  at 
Vannes  in  1414,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  VI.,  and  a 
nephew  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1442,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Charles  VII.  against 
the  English.  His  memory  is  deeply  stained  by  his  cruelty 
to  his  brother  Giles.  Died  in  1450. 

Francis  H.,  the  last  Duke  of  Bretagne,  born  in  1435* 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Arthur  III.,  in  1459.  The  principal 
events  of  his  reign  were  a  series  of  wars  against  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  of  whom  Francis  was  a  feudatory,  and 
who  desired  to  annex  Bretagne  to  his  kingdom.  The 
duke  formed  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was  defeated  in  a  decisive 
battle  by  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  1488, 
and  died  the  same  year.  His  daughter  Anne  became 
the  wife  of  the  French  king. 

Francis  I.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  born  in  1517,  succeeded 
his  father,  Antoine,  in  1544.  He  died  in  1545,  and  left 
the  dukedom  to  his  son,  Charles  III. 

Francis  II.  of  Lorraine,  a  son  of  Charles  III.,  born 
in  1571,  became  duke  in  1624.  He  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Charles  IV.,  the  same  year.  Died  in  1632.. 

Francis  IV.,  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  born  in 
1779,  was  a  son  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Maria  Beatrice  of  Este.  He  began  to  reign  in  1814,  and, 
by  his  despotic  policy,  acquired  the  surname  of  “  the 
Tiberius  of  Italy.”  Died  in  1846. 

Francis  V.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  last  Duke  of 


M6dena,  born  in  1819,  was  a  son  of  Francis  IV.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  January,  1846.  In  the  spring  of  1859  his 
subjects  revolted,  drove  him  into  exile,  and  decided  by 
their  votes  that  M6dena  should  be  annexed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia.  Died  in  1875. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  See  Medici,  db\ 

Fran'cis,  (Convers,)  an  American  writer,  bern  at 
West  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  about  1796.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  from  1819  to  1842,  and  then  became  professor 
of  pulpit  eloquence  at  Harvard  College.  He  wrote 
several  biographies,  etc.  Died  in  1863. 

Francis,  (Jean  Charles.)  See  Francois. 

^'r.aPc*s’  (J°hn  Wakefield,)  an  eminent  American 
physician,  born  in  New  York  in  November,  1789.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1809,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  in  1811.  From  1810  to  1814  he  aided  Dr. 
Hosack  in  editing  the  “  American  Medical  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Register.”  He  was  successively  professor 
of  materia  medica,  of  thejmstitutes  of  medicine,  and  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  Columbia  College  from  1814 
to  1826,  when  he  and  others  resigned  their  chairs  and 
organized  the  Rutgers  Medical  School,  in  which  he 
was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  forensic  medicine  for 
four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  New 
York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,”  (1822-24.) 
After  1830  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his 
numerous  productions  are  “  Cases  of  Morbid  Anat¬ 
omy,”  (1814,)  “Febrile  Contagion”  (1816,)  “Den¬ 
man’s  Practice  of  Midwifery,”  with  notes,  (1825,) 
and  “Old  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  Past 
Sixty  Years,”  (1857.)  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  president  in  1847.  Died  in  1861. 

Francis,  (Joseph,)  an  inventor,  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  March  12,  1801.  He  became  a  boat- 
builder  of  New  York,  and  won  favour  as  a  constructor 
of  fast  rowing-boats,  but  especially  for  his  life-boats, 
and  for  other  life-saving  inventions,  which  are  now 
extensively  employed  on  the  sea-coasts.  Died  May 
10,  1893. 

Francis,  (Joseph  Martin,)  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  was  born  at  Eaglesmere,  Pennsylvania,  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  held  pastorates  at  Milwaukee 
and  Greenfield,  Wisconsin,  1884-88.  He  then  went 
to  Japan  as  a  missionary,  and  was  priest  in  charge  of 
the  cathedral  at  Tokio  and  professor  in  the  divinity 
school  there  until  1897.  In  1898  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  in 
June,  1899,  was  elected  bishop  of  Indiana. 

Francis,  (Luke,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1574.  He  was  patronized 
at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.  Died  in  1643. 

Francis,  (Rev.  Philip,)  an  eminent  translator,  born 
in  Dublin,  was  the  father  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  He  lived 
many  years  in  England,  to  which  he  removed  about  1750. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Holland,  and  a  preceptor 
of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox.  He  pro¬ 
duced  a  poetical  translation  of  Horace,  which  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  has  often  been  reprinted,  (8th  edition,  1778,) 
a  translation  of  Demosthenes’  Orations,  (1753—55,)  and 
several  tragedies.  Dr.  Johnson  considered  his  version 
of  Horace  the  best  that  had  been  made.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Francis,  (Sir  Philip,)  an  eminent  British  statesman, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1740, 
and  removed  to  London  about  the  age  of  ten.  He  was 
a  clerk  in  the  war  office  from  1763  to  1772,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1773  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Bengal,  of  which  Warren  Hastings  was  president.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  measures 
of  Hastings.  While  in  this  position  he  fought  a  duel 
with  Hastings,  (who  asserted  that  Francis  was  void  of 
truth  and  honour,)  was  severely  wounded,  and  returned 
to  England  about  December,  1780.  In  1784  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  took  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  trial  of  Hastings,  voted  with  Fox 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  zealously  advocated 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  The  Grenville  ministry 
conferred  on  Francis  the  title  of  Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1806,  soon  after  which  he  retired  from  Parliament.  He 
died  in  London  in  December,  1818.  He  was  a  writer  and 
speaker  of  decided  ability.  He  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  tne  famous  “  Letters  of  Junius,” 
though  he  always  denied  such  responsibility.  Brougham 
and  Macaulay  are  among  those  who  were  convinced  that 
Francis  was  the  author  of  Junius.  To  account  for  his 
persistence  in  concealing  his  authorship  of  those  letters, 
Lord  Brougham  remarks,  “  He  has  long,  in  his  proper 
person,  possessed  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  a  due 
regard  for  unblemished  public  virtue,  great  talents  and 
accomplishments.  He  might  well  afford  to  forego  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  which  could  only  be  purchased 
by  a  sacrifice  of  the  tranquillity  so  invaluable  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life.”  “  His  style,”  says  the  same  critic,  “  was 
admirable,  excelling  in  clearness,  abounding  in  happy 
idiomatic  terms,  not  overloaded  with  words  or  figures, 
but  not  rejecting  either  beautiful  phrases  or  appropriate 
ornament.” 

See  J.  Taylor,  “Junius  identified  with  a  Distinguished  Living 
Character;”  Herman  Merivale,  “Memoirs  of  tne  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,”  2  vols.,  1867;  Macaulay,  “Essay  on  Warren 
Hastings ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1868. 

Francis,  Saint,  [It.  San  Francesco,  sin  fRin- 
chSs'ko;  Fr.  Saint-Franqois,  siN'fRftN'swi',]  the  cele¬ 
brated  founder  of  an  order  of  mendicant  friars,  called 
Franciscans,  was  born  at  Assisi,  in  Italy,  in  1182.  In 
his  youth,  prompted  by  enthusiasm  and  ascetic  devo¬ 
tion,  he  renounced  his  inheritance,  and  resolved  to  live 
on  public  charity.  Large  numbers  being  attracted  by 
his  preaching  and  example  to  follow  the  same  course, 
he  composed  rules  for  their  organization,  which  Pope 
Innocent  III.  sanctioned  about  1210,  and  by  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  have  any  private  property,  and  were 
bound  to  preach  and  labour  without  salaries,  depending 
on  alms  for  their  simple  subsistence.  They  were  named 
Minor  Friars,  and  sometimes  also  Cordeliers,  from  the 
cord  with  which  their  coarse  tunic  was  girded.  About 
the  year  1220  he  visited  the  East  during  one  of  the 
crusades,  and  attempted  to  convert  Sultan  Meledin,  but 
without  success.  In  1223  Pope  Honorius  published  a 
bull  confirming  the  verbal  sanction  which  the  order  had 
received  from  Innocent  III.  This  fraternity  became  very 
numerous  and  influential.  He  died  near  Assisi  in  1220, 
and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1230. 

See  Chalifpe,  “Vie  de  Saint- Francois,”  1728;  Chavin  de 
Malan,  “Vie  de  Saint- Francois,”  1841;  N.  Papini,  “Storia  di 
S.  Francesco  di  Assisi,”  2  vols.,  1825-27;  E.  Vogt,  “Der  heilige 
Franciscus  von  Assisi,”  1840;  F.  Morin,  “S.  Francois  d’ Assise,” 
i853- 

Francis  de  Fau'lo,  (or  Pau'la,)  [It.  Francesco  di 
Paolo,  (or  Paula,)  fRin-chgs'ko  de  pow'lo,  (or  pow'li ;) 
Fr.  Francois  de  Paule,  fRftN'swi'  deh  p51,]  Saint, 
founder  of  an  order  of  monks  called  Minimi,  was  born 
at  Paulo,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  In  early  life  he  became  a 
hermit,  and  by  his  asceticism  acquired  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sanctity.  In  1436  a  monastery  was  built  for  him 
and  his  imitators,  who  were  organized  with  the  name  of 
Eremites,  or  Hermits  of  Saint  Francis,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  changed  to  Minimi.  He  went  to  Paris  about  1483, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  king,  Louis  XI.,  who  was  old 
and  sick  and  hoped  his  life  would  be  miraculously  pro¬ 
longed.  He  lived  to  see  the  order  multiply  rapidly  and 
become  very  numerous  throughout  Europe.  The  rules 
of  this  order  were  approved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus 
VI.  in  1474.  Died  in  1507. 

See  C.  Duvivier,  “Vie  et  Miracles  de  S.  Francois  de  Paule,” 
1622;  F.  Victons,  “Vita  S.  Francisci  de  Paula,”  Rome,  1625;  I. 
Toscani,  “  Della  Vita  ed  Miracoli  di  S.  Francesco  de  Paolo,”  Rome, 
1648 ;  Baillbt,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

Francis  de  Sales.  See  Sales,  Saint  Francis  de. 

Francis  Joseph  Charles,  [Ger.  Franz  Joseph 
Karl,  fRints  yo 'zhi  kiRl,]  usually  called  simply  P'rancis 
Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  and  a  grandson  of  Francis 
I.,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  August,  1830.  His  mother 
was  Sophia,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The 
stability  of  the  throne  having  been  imperilled  by  the 


insurrections  in  Vienna,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand,  a  feeble  prince,  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  the  subject  of  this  article,  December 
2,  1848.  With  the  aid  of  Russia,  his  armies  subju¬ 
gated  the  Hungarians  in  1849.  Many  of  the  Hungarian 
generals  were  executed  after  they  had  surrendered. 
His  army  also  defeated  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  at 
Novara  in  1849.  He  hastened  to  seize  again  the  prero¬ 
gatives  which  Ferdinand  had  given  up,  and  to  perfect  a 
system  of  absolutism.  In  1854  he  married  Elizabeth 
Amelia  Eugenia,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  Austrian  court  in  the  spring  of  1859  demanded  a 
disarmament  on  the  part  of  Sardinia,  which,  supported 
by  Napoleon  III.,  refused  to  comply.  Francis  Joseph 
invaded  Sardinia  about  the  end  of  April,  with  a  large 
army  under  Gyulai,  who  was  soon  forced  to  retire  across 
the  Ticino,  and  was  defeated  at  Magenta  on  the  4th  of 
June  by  the  French  and  Sardinians.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1859,  the  Austrian  army  of  150,000  men  or  more, 
commanded  by  Francis  Joseph  in  person,  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Solferino  by  the  allies,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  war  was  ended 
by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  (July,  1859,)  and  Lombardy 
was  released  from  Austrian  domination.  (See  Victor 
Emmanuel.)  In  1864  he  co-operated  with  Prussia  in  the 
conquest  of  Sleswick-Holstein  and  the  spoliation  of  Den¬ 
mark.  About  the  18th  of  June,  1866,  war  was  declared 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
each  of  whom  aspired  to  be  the  head  of  the  German 
Bund.  In  this  war  Italy  was  an  ally  of  Prussia,  and  the 
federal  army  of  Germany  fought  on  the  side  of  Austria. 
The  Prussians,  with  wonderful  promptitude  and  rapidity,, 
occupied  Hanover,  Saxony,  Hesse,  etc.,  and  the  main 
Prussian  army  entered  Bohemia  about  the  25th  of  June. 
On  the  3d  of  July,  1866,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  grand  Austrian  army  at  Sadowa.  In  this  short 
campaign  of  about  ten  days  the  Austrians  lost  nearly 
100,000  men.  Francis  Joseph  ceded  Venetia  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  and,  after  soliciting  in  vain  the  intervention 
of  France,  made  overtures  for  peace  to  Prussia  about 
July  25,  1866.  The  result  of  this  war  was  a  great  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  exclusion 
of  Austria  from  the  German  Confederation  and  from 
Italy.  In  1867  the  constitutional  autonomy  of  Hungary 
was  restored,  and  the  subjects  of  Francis  Joseph  acquired 
an  increase  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  only 
son,  Rudolf,  died  in  1889,  leaving  Francis,  son  of 
his  brother  Charles  Louis,  heir  to  the  throne. 

Francis  Xavier.  See  Xavier. 

Francisci,  frin-sis'se,  (John,)  a  Danish  poet  and 
physician,  born  at  Ripen  in  1532,  was  chosen  professor 
of  medicine  in  Copenhagen  in  1561.  He  wrote  Latin 
poems,  which  were  received  with  favour.  Died  in  1584. 

Francisco  de  Borgia,  fran-sis'ko  (or  fRin-th£s'ko) 
di  boR'ji,  [Fr.  Francois  de  Borgia,  fRftN'swi'  deh 
boR'zhe^',]  Saint,  Duke  of  Gandia,  born  at  Gandia,  in 
Spain,  in  1510,  was  inclined  in  early  youth  to  the  monastic 
life.  To  divert  him  from  this,  his  parents  placed  him  a. 
the  court  of  Charles  V.,  who  received  him  into  his  favour 
and  made  him  Viceroy  of  Catalonia.  In  1546  he  joined 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  then  recently  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  became  a  zealous  preacher,  and  in  1565  was 
elected  general  of  the  order.  He  died  in  1572,  and  was 
canonized  in  1671  by  Pope  Clement  X. 

See  Ribadeneira,"  Vida  de  Francisco  de  Borgia,”  1605  ;  Mignbt, 
“Charles  V  au  Monast&re  de  Yuste ;”  “Ignatius  Loyola  and  hi* 
Associates,”  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1842. 

Francisco  (or  Francis)  de  Jesu  Maria,  fRin-th£s'- 
ko  di  Hi-soo'  mi-ree'i,  a  Spanish  Carmelite  monk  and 
writer  on  theology,  born  at  Burgos  ;  died  in  1677. 

Fran-cis'co  de  Vi-to'rl-a,  [Sp.  pron.  fkin-this'ko 
di  ve-to're-i,]  a  Spanish  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Vito¬ 
ria.  He  published  “Theological  Praelectiones.”  Died 
in  1549. 

Francisque.  See  Millet,  (J.  F.) 

Fran'ci-us  or  Fransz,  fRinss,  (Peter,)  an  excel¬ 
lent  modern  Latin  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1645, 
studied  under  Gronovius  at  Leyden.  He  became,  about 
1675,  professor  of  history,  eloquence,  and  Greek  in  his 
native  city.  “  He  is  justly  reckoned,”  says  the  “  Bio¬ 
graphic  Universelle,”  “  among  those  moderns  who  have 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long  ■  i,  h,  d,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  $,  i,  q,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  n6t;  good;  moon 
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cultivated  Latin  poetry  with  most  success.”  His  “Poe- 
mata,”  consisting  of  elegies,  epigrams,  etc.,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1672.  He  also  produced  Dutch  verses  and 
Latin  orations,  (1692.)  Died  in  1703. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n<Srale.” 

Franck,  fRflNk,  (Adolphe,)  a  French  philosopher, 
born  in  Meurthe  in  1809.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Religious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,” 
(1843,)  and  was  editor  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  Philosophic 
Sciences,”  (6  vols.,  1844-52,)  for  which  he  wrote  many 
articles.  He  became  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Imperial 
Library  in  1854,  and  professor  of  natural  and  public  law 
in  the  College  of  France  in  1856.  Died  in  1893. 

Franck,  Frank,  fRdnk,  or  Francken,  fR&nk'ken, 
(Ambrose,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  history,  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  about  1545,  was  a  pupil  of  Frans  Floris.  Among 
his  works  is  the  “  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Crepin  and  Saint 
Crepinien.”  Died  in  1619. 

Franck,  (Constantine,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1660.  He  excelled  in  battle-scenes.  His 
master-piece  is  the  “  Siege  of  Namur  by  William  III.” 
Died  about  1708. 

Franck  or  Francken,  (Francis,)  surnamed  the 
Elder,  a  skilful  painter,  born  at  or  near  Antwerp  about 
1544,  was  a  brother  of  Ambrose,  noticed  above.  He 
ainted,  besides  other  historical  works,  “  The  Holy 
’amily,”  and  “Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors,” 
which  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  at  Antwerp  in 
1616. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 


wrote  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  «  Latin 
and  Greek  Inscriptions.”  Died  in  1830. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Francke  or  Franke,  (Theophilus  August,)  a  theo 
logian,  born  at  Halle  in  1696,  was  a  son  of  August  Her¬ 
mann,  whom  he  succeeded,  in  1727,  as  director  of  the 
institution  at  Halle.  Died  in  1769. 

Francken.  See  Franck,  (Ambrose.) 

Franckenstein,  fRink'^n-stln',  (Christian  Gott¬ 
fried,)  a  German  lawyer  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1661 ;  died  in  1717. 

His  son  Jakob,  born  at  Leipsic  *n  1689,  was  a  jurist; 
died  in  1733. 

Franck  lin,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
London  in  1721,  became  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge 
in  1750,  and  was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Ware  and 
Thundrich  in  1758.  In  1776  he  became  rector  of  Brasted, 
in  Kent.  He  wrote  several  dramas,  and  other  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  published  translations  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  (2  vols.,  1759)  and  of  Lucian,  (2  vols.,  1780.)  Died 
in  London  in  1784. 

Fran'co  [Fr.  Francon  or  Frankon,  fR5N'k6N'] 
of  Cologne,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  writer  on  music, 
flourished  at  Liege  about  1050.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Cologne.  “  He  is  the  author,”  says  Denne- 
Baron,  “  of  the  most  ancient  treatises  which  are  extant 
on  measured  music  and  regular  harmony,”  namely,  “  Ars 
Cantus  Mensurabilis,”  and  “Compendium  de  Discantu.” 
(“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.”) 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 


Franck,  (Francis,)  called  the  Younger,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1580,  studied  with 
his  father.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  and  was  received  in  the  Academy  in  i6o£. 
He  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  most  skilful  artist  of  this 
family.  Among  his  works,  which  are  chiefly  historical, 
are  “The  Prodigal  Son,”  and  “Laban  Seeking  his 
Idols.”  Died  in  1642. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Franck,  (Gabriel,)  a  Flemish  painter,  was  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1634. 

Franck,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  grandson  of  Francis  the 
Elder,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1600.  He  excelled  in 
the  representation  of  picture-galleries,  imitating  the 
manner  of  various  artists  with  skill.  His  master-piece 
is  “  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  Playing  Backgammon.”  Died 
in  1653. 

See  Dkscamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Franck,  (Jerome,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Heren- 
thals  about  1542,  was  a  brother  of  Ambrose,  and  a  pupil 
of  Frans  Floris.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  portraits,  and  was  appointed  first  painter  to 
Ilenry  III.  of  France.  He  also  painted  history  with 
success  in  Paris  and  Antwerp.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“Nativity,”  (Paris,  1585.)  He  was  living  in  1607. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Franck,  (Sebastian,)  son  of  Francis  the  Elder, 
above  named,  born  about  1575,  lived  at  Antwerp,  and 
painted  landscapes  and  battles  with  success.  Died 
about  1636. 

Francke  von  Franckenau.  See  Frank. 

Francke.  See  Franke. 

Francke,  fR^nk'k^h,  written  also  Franke,  (August 
Hermann,)  a  German  Protestant  divine  and  eminent 
philanthropist,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1663.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Halle  in  1692,  and  about 
the  same  time  founded  in  that  town  an  orphan-asylum 
and  a  college  for  the  poor,  which  received  the  name  of 
Francke’s  Institutions.  He  was  for  many  years  pro¬ 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Halle.  Died  in  1727-  Francke 
belonged  to  the  Evangelical  school  of  theology,  and 
wrote  “Methodus  Studii  Theologiae,”  ( 1 723»)  besides 
other  works. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch ;”  M.  Al¬ 
berti,  “Monumentum  A.  H.  Franckio  positum,”  1727;  Niemhyer, 
“Uebersicht  von  A.  H.  Francken’s  Leben,”etc.,  1788;  Guericke, 
“Ueber  A.  H.  Francke,”  Halle,  1827;  G.  E.  Leo,  “Leben  A.  H. 
Francke’s,”  1848. 

Francke,  fRSnk'k?h,  (Johan  Valentin,)  a  Danish 
critic  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Husum  about  I792- 
He  became  professor  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  and 


Franco,  fRdn'ko,  (Battista,)  called  Semolei,  an 
eminent  Venetian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1498, 
studied  at  Rome,  and  imitated  Michael  Angelo.  He 
practised  his  art  in  several  cities  of  Italy  with  success, 
and  engraved  many  subjects  after  Raphael.  He  was  a 
skilful  designer.  Among  his  paintings  is  “  Hannibal 
assailed  by  a  Storm  under  the  Walls  of  Rome.”  Died 
in  Venice  in  1561. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy.” 

Franco,  (Niccol6,)  a  satirical  and  licentious  Italian 

Eoet,  born  at  Benevento  about  1510.  He  published, 
esides  other  works,  “  The  Temple  of  Love,”  “  La  Pri- 
apea,”  (1541,)  and  “Dialogues  on  Beauty,”  (1542.)  He 
was  hung  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569,  either  for 
the  immoral  tendency  of  his  books  or  for  a  personal 
satire  on  the  pontiff. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Franco,  (Veronica,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at 
Venice  in  1554;  died  about  1595. 

Franco-Earreto,  fR^n'ko  bdr-ra'to,  (J0A0,)  a  classic 
Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  about  1600.  After 
serving  in  the  armament  sent  to  Brazil  in  1646,  he  took 
orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Barreiro  in  1648.  He  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  works  in  verse  and  prose,  among  which 
is  a  poetical  translation  of  the  “  yEneid,”  which  is  com¬ 
mended  for  its  fidelity  and  other  merits,  (1664-70.)  Died 
about  1668. 


See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 


Francceur,  fRSN'kuR',  (Louis  Benjamin,)  a  French 
geometer,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  Fie  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  1809.  He 
wrote  many  good  school-books,  among  which  are  a 
“Complete  Course  of  Pure  Mathematics,”  (2  vols.,  1809,) 
and  “Elements  of  Statics,”  (1810.)  Died  in  1849. 


See  Francceur  fils,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  L.  B.  Francoeur,” 
1854. 

Francois,  fRSN'swa',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Nancy  in  1717.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
engraving  in  imitation  of  crayon  or  pencil.  Died  in  1769. 
See  Basan,  “  Diction naire  des  Graveurs.” 


Francis,  (Laurent,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Arin- 
hod  in  1698,  was  a  defender  of  revealed  religion  against 
Voltaire  and  other  skeptics.  Among  his  works  isa“  De 
ence  of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Objections  of 
infidels,”  (2  vols.,  1755.)  Died  in  1782. 

Frangois,  (Luc,)  a  Flemish  painter.  See  Francis, 

Luke.)  .  ... 

Fran§ois,  (Simon,)  a  French  portrait-painter,  called 

„e  Valentin,  born  at  Tours  in  1606 ;  died  in  IQ71* 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j; 


G,  H,  K, guttural ;  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this. 


(2iJ7=*See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Frangois  de  Neufch&teau,  fRftN'swl'  dgh  nuh'- 
shl'to',  (Nicolas  Louis,)  Comte,  a  French  statesman 
and  poet,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1750.  In  his  youth  he  was 
for  a  short  time  secretary  to  Voltaire.  He  favoured  the 
Revolution,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1791.  In  October,  1792,  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  justice,  but  declined.  His  comedy  “  Pamela”  was 
performed  with  success  in  1793.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  Directory  from  September,  1797,  until  May, 
1798,  and  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  was  appointed  a  senator  about  the  end  of  1 799, 
and  was  president  of  the  senate  two  years,  1804-06.  In 
this  capacity  he  pronounced  several  eloquent  addresses 
to  the  emperor.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1816,  after  which  he  retired  from  public  life. 
Died  in  1828. 

Frangois,  von,  fon  fRbN'swS',  (Marie  Luise,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  novelist,  born  at  Herzberg,  June  27,  1817.  Among 
her  writings  are  “  Die  letzte  Reckenburgerin,”  (1871,) 
“  Frau  Erdmuthens  Zwillingssohne,”  (1873,)  “  Zu  Fussen 
des  Monarchen,”  (1881,)  etc. 

Francowitz,  fRln'ko-ftits',  (Matthias  Flach — 
fl&K,)  an  eminent  Protestant  theologian  and  biblical  critic, 
born  in  Istria  in  1521,  assumed  the  name  of  Flaccus 
(or  Flacius)  Illyricus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Luther  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  a  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
1544.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  in 
1 557-  To  superior  talents  he  joined  extensive  learning. 
His  character  is  represented  as  turbulent,  impetuous, 
and  disputatious.  He  wrote  many  controversial  works, 
(partly  against  Melanchthon,)  an  excellent  Ecclesiastical 
History,  entitled  “  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,”  published 
in  3  volumes  at  Magdeburg,  (1559-74,)  which  Mosheim 
calls  “an  immortal  work,”  and  “  Key  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  (“Clavis  Scripturae  Sacrae,”  1567.)  Died  in  1575. 

Francucci,  fR&n-koot'chee,  (Innocenzio,)  called  also 
Innocenzio  da  Imola,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Imola 
about  1490,  was  a  pupil  of  Francia.  He  lived  in  Bologna, 
and  adorned  the  churches  of  that  city  with  frescos  which 
were  greatly  admired.  The  latest  date  on  his  works  is 
1549.  A  picture  of  the  “Archangel  Michael  and  Satan” 
is  esteemed  his  master-piece. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy;”  Papotti,  “  Elogio  di  I.  Francucci,  Imitatore  glorioso 
del  divino  Raffaello,”  1840. 

Frangipani,  fR&n-je-pi'nee,  a  family  of  Rome  which 
was  very  illustrious  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  but  afterwards  declined.  They  claimed  a 
derivation  for  their  name  from  the  distribution  of  bread 
in  time  of  famine.  They  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
nobility  until  the  Colonna  family  and  the  Orsini  gained 
the  ascendant.  Cenzio  Frangipani  produced  a  schism 
in  the  Church  in  1118  by  the  election  of  the  Antipope 
Burdino,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  VIII. 

Frangipani,  (Claudio  Cornelio,)  a  jurist,  born  in 
Venice  in  1533,  professed  civil  law  with  great  credit  in 
his  native  city,  and  wrote  several  legal  treatises.  Died 
in  1630. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frangipani,  (Cornelio,)  a  Venetian  of  noble  descent, 
born  in  Friuli,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  prac¬ 
tised  law  in  Venice,  was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and 
translated  three  of  Cicero’s  orations.  Died  in  1581. 

Frank.  See  Franck. 

Frank,  or  Francke  von  FraDckenau,  fRink'keh 
fon  fRlnk'keh-now',  (Georg,)  a  learned  German  physi¬ 
cian  and  elegant  writer,  was  born  in  Naumburg,  in  Mis- 
nia,  in  1643.  He  wrote  agreeable  verses  in  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  After  he  had  taught  medicine  at 
Wittenberg,  he  became  chief  physician  and  aulic 
councillor  to  Christian  V.  of  Denmark.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  Flora  Francica,”  (1685,)  and 
“  Twenty  Medical  Satires,”  (“  Satyrae  Medicae  Viginti,” 
1722.)  He  was  created  count  by  the  emperor  in  1691. 
Died  in  1704. 

See  Mor4ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique “  Biographie  Medical e.” 

Frank,  (Jacob,)  a  Polish  Jew,  born  in  1712,  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect  called  Frankists  or  Zoharites.  He 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  Cabalist,  and  made 
many  disciples  in  Podolia  about  1750.  They  rejected  the 


Talmud,  and  professed  faith  in  a  book  called  “Zohar.” 
Died  in  1791. 

Frank,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  celebrated  German  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Baden  in  1745,  graduated 
at  Heidelberg,  succeeded  Tissot  in  1785  in  the  chair 
of  clinics  at  Pavia,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  at  Wilna,  and  soon  after  physician  to  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  his  “  System  of  a  Perfect  Medical  Police,”" 
(1784,)  and  “Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.” 
Died  in  1821.  His  son,  Joseph,  born  in  1771,  was  a 
skilful  physician,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable 
medical  treatises.  Died  in  1842. 

Frank,  (Sebastian,)  an  excellent  German  prose 
writer,  also  noted  as  a  visionary  theologian,  was  born  at 
Donau worth,  in  Suabia,  about  1500.  He  was  a  zealous 
Reformer,  but  by  his  mystical  opinions  and  writings  was 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Luther.  Among  his  numerous 
works  were  a  Chronicle  of  Germany.  Died  about  1545. 

See  Christian  Karl  Am  Endh,  “Kleine  Nachlese  zu  den 
vielen  unvollstandigen  Nachrichten  von  S.  Frank’s  Leben,”  1796- 
99;  S.  G.  Wald,  “De  Vita  et  Systemate  mystico  S.  Franki,”  1793. 

Franke.  See  Francke,  (August  FI.) 

Frankel,  fR&n'kel,  (Zacharias,)  a  learned  Jewish 
writer,  born  at  Prague  in  1801.  He  became  chief  rabbi 
at  Dresden  about  1836.  His  works  are  said  to  be  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  spirit  of  progress.  Died  Feb.  13,  1875. 

Franki,  fR&nkl,  (Ludwig  August,)  a  German  poet,  of 
a  Jewish  family,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1810.  His  heroic 
poem  of  “Don  Juan  of  Austria,”  (1846,)  and  an  epic  en¬ 
titled  “Christopher  Columbus,”  (1836,)  are  among  his 
best  works.  Died  March  13,  1894. 

Frank'land,  (Edward,)  D.C.L.,  an  English  chemist, 
born  at  Church,  in  Lancashire,  January  18,  1825.  He 
was  educated  in  London,  Marburg,  and  Giessen,  and  was 
professor  of  chemistry  successively  in  Owens  College, 
in  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  and  in  the  South 
Kensington  Normal  School  of  Science.  He  published 
works  on  organic  chemistry,  on  coal-gas,  town-drain¬ 
age,  winter  sanitariums,  climate,  etc.  Died  in  1899. 

Frank'land,  (Percy  Faraday,)  an  English  bac¬ 
teriologist,  was  born  at  South  Hampstead,  October  3, 
1858,  graduated  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Wurzburg  in  1880,  became  professor  of  chemistry  at 
University  College,  Dundee,  in  1889,  and  at  Mason 
College  in  1894.  In  1885  he  was  the  first  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  England  the  value  of  sand  filtration  in  the 
purification  of  water,  and  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  by 
micro-organisms.  He  has  written  much  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  published,  in  1894,  “  Micro-Organisms  in 
Water.” 

Frank'land,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  English  physician, 
born  in  1633.  He  produced,  besides  other  works,  “The 
Annals  of  King  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,”  (1681,)  which 
are  said  to  be  impartial.  Died  in  1690. 

Frank'lin,  (Anna  Eleanor  Porden,)  an  English 
poetess,  born  in  1795,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Porden, 
architect  of  Eton  Hall.  She  learned  several  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  wrote  poems  entitled  “  The  Veils, 
or  the  Triumph  of  Constancy,”  (1815,)  “The  Arctic  Ex¬ 
pedition,”  (1818,)  and  “Coeur-de-Lion,  or  the  Third  Cru¬ 
sade,”  an  epic  poem,  (1824.)  In  1823  she  was  married 
to  the  great  navigator  Sir  John  Franklin.  Died  in  1825. 

Frank'lin,  (Benjamin,)  an  eminent  American  phi¬ 
losopher  and  statesman,  born  at  Boston,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  17th  of  January,  1706.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  and  fifteenth  child  of  a  family  of  seventeen  children. 
His  father,  Josiah  Franklin,  emigrated  from  England  to- 
America  in  1682:  he  followed  the  business  of  tallow- 
chandler  and  soap-boiler.  Benjamin,  when  only  ten 
years  old,  was  employed  in  his  father’s  shop,  in  cutting 
wicks,  going  errands,  etc. ;  but  soon,  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  monotonous  routine  of  his  duties,  he  conceived 
a  strong  desire  to  go  to  sea.  To  prevent  this,  his  father 
X>und  him  apprentice  to  his  brother  James,  who  was  a 
printer.  Young  Franklin  had  now  free  access  to  books, 
for  which  he  had  evinced  a  fondness  even  from  infancy. 
He  himself  says  he  could  not  remember  the  time  when 


a,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long;  h,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n&t;  good;  moon? 
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he  did  not  know  how  to  read.  To  gratify  his  thirst  for 
reading,  he  would  often  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  made  occasional 
anonymous  contributions  to  a  paper  published  by  his 
brother,  and  once  had  the  gratification  to  hear  his  articles 
warmly  commended  by  some  gentlemen  who  called  at 
the  office,  and  who  little  imagined  him  to  be  the  author. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  duties  as  a  printer ; 
and  he  became  in  a  few  years  well  skilled  in  his  trade. 
But  the  two  brothers  could  not  agree.  The  elder  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  severe  and  passionate  temper,  which 
the  younger  (as  he  himself  intimates)  may  have  some¬ 
times  provoked  by  his  impertinence.  At  length,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  young  Franklin  left  Boston 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  relations,  embarking  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  New  York,  whence  he  proceeded,  partly 
by  water  and  partly  on  foot,  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
obtained  employment  as  a  journeyman  printer.  In  the 
following  year,  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  assistance 
from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  he  resolved  to  set  up 
business  for  himself.  With  this  view  he  went  to  England 
in  order  to  purchase  type  and  other  materials  necessary 
for  carrying  on  his  trade.  But,  failing  to  receive  the  aid 
which  he  had  expected  from  his  pretended  friend,  he 
was  obliged  to  work  as  a  journeyman  in  London,  where 
he  remained  more  than  a  year.  He  returned  in  1726  to 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1729,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
friends,  he  established  himself  in  business.  The  next 
ear  he  married  Miss  Deborah  Read,  with  whom  he 
ad  become  acquainted  in  Philadelphia  before  he  went 
to  England.  In  1729  he  became  the  editor  and  propri¬ 
etor  of  a  newspaper,  (the  “  Pennsylvania  Gazette,”)  which 
his  talent  for  writing  soon  rendered  very  popular  and 
very  profitable.  In  1732  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  almanac  purporting  to  be  by  “  Richard  Saunders.” 
He  sought  to  make  this,  as  well  as  his  paper,  the  vehicle 
of  useful  information  for  the  people,  especially  inculcating 
the  virtues  of  frugality,  industry,  etc.  It  was  commonly 
called  “  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  under  which  name  it 
acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  He  soon  won  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  for  public  spirit  as  well  as  for  wisdom 
and  foresight.  He  warmly  supported,  both  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  and  by  his  pen,  every  enterprise  which  in 
his  judgment  was  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good. 
To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  founding  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  which  was  commenced  in  1731  and  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  By  his  talents,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  integrity,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  until  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  the  highest  honours  which  his  country 
could  bestow.  He  was  made  successively  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  (1730,)  postmaster 
of  Philadelphia,  (1737,)  and  deputy  postmaster-general 
for  the  British  colonies,  (1753.)  A  dispute  having  arisen 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  proprietary  governors, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  claiming  exemption  from 
taxation,  Franklin  was  sent  in  1757  to  England  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  people  before  the  privy  council.  His 
representations  and  arguments  prevailed ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  should  bear 
their  due  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  On  his 
return  in  1 762,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  able  and  faithful  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 

Franklin  had  already  become  distinguished  in  the 
scientific  world  by  his  successful  experiments  on  the 
nature  of  electricity.  In  1752  he  had  made  the  important 
and  brilliant  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
the  electric  fluid,  by  means  of  a  kite.  Some  letters,  giving 
an  account  of  his  first  experiments,  were  sent  to  England 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Collinson,  who  had  them  read  before 
the  Royal  Society ;  but  they  attracted  little  attention. 
“  One  paper,”  says  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography,  “  which 
I  wrote  for  Mr.  Kinnersley,  on  the  sameness  of  lightning 
with  electricity,  .  .  .  was  laughed  at  by  the  connois¬ 
seurs.”  These  papers  were  not  even  thought  worthy 
to  be  printed  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  society.  At 
die  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  they  were  published  in 
a  pamphlet  by  themselves.  A  copy  having  fallen  under 
die  notice  of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Buffon,  it  was,  at 
his  instance,  translated  into  French,  and  excited  great 
attention  on  the  continent.  The  subject  was  brought 


again  before  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society ;  ana  “  they 
soon  made  me,”  says  Franklin,  “more  than  amends  for 
the  slight  with  which  they  had  before  treated  me.” 
Without  waiting  for  any  application  to  be  made  on  his 
behalf,  they  chose  him  a  member  of  their  body,  and  voted 
that  he  should  be  excused  from  the  customary  payments 
on  admission,  (amounting  to  twenty-five  guineas  ;)  they 
also  bestowed  upon  him  the  Copley  gold  medal,  (dated 
I753»)  and  afterwards  furnished  him  with  their  “Trans¬ 
actions”  without  charge.  Alluding  to  Franklin’s  account 
of  his  electrical  experiments,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ob¬ 
serves,  “  A  singular  felicity  of  induction  guided  all  his 
researches,  and  by  very  small  means  he  established  very 
grand  truths :  the  style  and  manner  of  his  publication 
are  almost  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  doctrines  it 
contains.  .  .  .  He  has  written  equally  for  the  uninitiated 
and  for  the  philosopher.”  Before  he  left  England,  in 
1 762,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 

In  1764,  Franklin  was  again  sent  by  the  Assembly 
as  agent  to  England.  The  policy  of  taxing  the  colonies 
had  already  been  agitated ;  and  he  was  instructed  by  the 
Assembly  to  use  his  efforts  against  such  a  measure. 
But  the  ministry  had  formed  their  plans,  and  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  early  in  1765.  In  the  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1766,  Franklin’s  talents,  skill, 
and  varied  information  were  shown  to  great  advantage, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was  the  result 
But  other  laws,  deemed  equally  objectionable,  remained 
in  force.  In  the  dispute  between  the  American  colonies 
and  the  mother-country,  Franklin  had  sought  sincerely 
and  earnestly  to  prevent  a  disruption :  when,  however, 
he  became  convinced  that  a  separation  was  inevitable, 
he  returned  home  and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  independence.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1775,  after  an  absence  of  rather  more 
than  ten  years.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  then  about  to 
assemble.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  chosen 
by  Congress  to  prepare  the  “  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,”  which,  having  been  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  he  afterwards  signed  with  the  other  leading  pa¬ 
triots.  Towards  the  close  of  1776  he  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  court  of  France :  he  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  2 1st  of  December.  To  Franklin  is  due  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  credit  of  effecting  between  France  and 
the  United  States  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  the  stipulations 
of  which  were  so  eminently  favourable  to  the  latter 
country.  This  treaty,  signed  at  Paris  the  6th  of  February, 
1778,  may  be  said  to  have  secured  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies.  Franklin  took  an  important 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  with  England,  and  signed 
the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1782.  The  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Paris  by  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay, 
September  3,  1783.  Franklin  afterwards  negotiated  with 
Prussia  a  treaty,  in  which  he  inserted  an  article  against 
privateering.  “This  treaty,”  said  Washington,  “marks 
a  new  era  in  negotiation.  It  is  the  most  liberal  treaty 
which  has  ever  been  entered  into  between  independent 
powers.”  He  returned  home  in  September,  1785,  and 
in  the  next  month  was  chosen  PresUent  of  Pennsylvania 
for  one  year.  He  was  re-elected  n  1786  and  1787.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  May,  1787,  to  form  a  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  he  introduced 
a  motion  for  daily  prayers  in  this  convention,  on  which 
occasion  he  said,  “I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?” 

He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790, 
aged  eighty-four  years,  leaving  a  son,  William,  who  was 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  daughter,  Sarah  Bache. 
His  remains  are  entombed  in  the  cemetery  of  Chns- 
Church,  at  the  southeastern  angle  of  Fifth  and  Arch 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

In  person  Franklin  was  of  a  medium  stature,  well 
formed  and  strongly  built,  with  a  light  complexion  and 
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gray  eyes.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  remarkable  for 
simplicity  of  character  and  for  practical  common  sense, 
lie  deemed  nothing  which  concerned  the  interest  or  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind  unworthy  of  his  attention ;  and  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  bestowed  attention  on  any  subject  without 
permanently  useful  results.  His  services  to  science  and 
liberty  were  expressed  in  this  famous  line  by  Turgot : 

“  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis.”* 

“  He  never  pretended  to  the  accomplishments  of  an 
orator  or  debater.  He  seldom  spoke  in  a  deliberative 
assembly  except  for  some  special  object,  and  then  briefly 
and  with  great  simplicity  of  manner  and  language.” 
(Sparks’s  “  Life  of  Franklin.”) 

Franklin  left  an  interesting  and  highly-instructive 
autobiography  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  (up  to  his 
fifty-second  year.)  A  continuation  has  been  added  by 
Jared  Sparks,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Franklin’s  entire 
works, — the  whole  being  comprised  in  10  vols.  8vo, 
(Boston,  1850.) 

“  Antiquity,”  says  Mirabeau,  “  would  have  raised  altars 
to  this  mighty  genius,  who,  to  the  advantage  of  man¬ 
kind,  compassing  in  his  mind  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
was  able  to  restrain  alike  thunderbolts  and  tyrants.” 
Lord  Chatham,  in  a  public  speech  made  in  1775,  charac¬ 
terized  Franklin  as  “one  whom  all  Europe  held  in  high 
estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked 
with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons;  who  was  an  honour  not 
to  the  English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature.”  “  His 
style,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “has  all  the  vigour  and  even 
conciseness  of  Swift,  without  any  of  his  harshness.  It 
is  in  no  degree  more  flowery,  yet  both  elegant  and  lively. 
.  .  .  The  peculiar  charm  of  his  writings,  and  his  great 
merit  also  in  action,  consisted  in  the  clearness  with  which 
he  saw  his  object,  and  the  bold  and  steady  pursuit  of 
it  by  the  surest  and  the  shortest  road.” 

See  Lord  Jeffrey’s  articles  in  the  “Fdinburgh  Review,”  July, 
1806,  and  August,  1817;  Condorcbt,  “Jlioge  de  Franklin,”  1790; 
Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  ix.  chap.  xxix. ;  A. 
Norton,  article  in  the  “North  American  Review,”  vol.  vii. ;  Mi- 
gnbt,  “Vie  de  Franklin;”  Baiter,  “Washington  und  Franklin,” 
Berlin,  1803-06;  C.  Schmaltz,  “Leben  Benj.  Franklins,”  1840.  In 
1868  a  corrected  edition  of  his  Autobiography  was  published  by  John 
Bigelow,  who  obtained  the  original  MS.  in  Paris.  See,  also,  Lord 
Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  vol.  ii. ; 
Parton,  “  Life  and  Times  of  B.  Franklin,”  2  vols.  8vo,  1864. 

Franklin,  (Jane  Griffin,)  Lady,  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  was  born  in  1792.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  about  1828,  and  went  with  her  husband  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  in  1836.  Her  name  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  her  persevering  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  1850  she  sent  out  a  ship 
for  that  purpose  at  her  own  expense.  Other  expeditions 
were  sent  by  the  British  government,  without  success, 
until  1857,  when  she  fitted  out  the  steamer  Fox.  See 
Franklin,  (Sir  John.)  Died  July  18,  1875. 

Franklin,  (Sir  John,)  a  distinguished  English  navi¬ 
gator  and  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  at  Spilsby,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  April,  1786.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman  about  1800,  and  in  1801  accompanied  Cap¬ 
tain  Flinders  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Australia. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
October  21,  1805,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  January,  1815.  Having  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Trent  in  the  Arctic  expedition  which,  under  Captain 
Buchan,  sailed  in  1818.  The  ship  of  Captain  Buchan 
was  disabled  soon  after  their  departure,  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  consequently  failed.  In  1819  he  conducted  an 
overland  expedition  sent  to  trace  the  coast-line  of  North 
America,  in  which  service  he  and  his  party  walked  about 
fifty-five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  a  narrative  of  his  expedition,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1823,  and  married  Miss 
Eleanor  Porden  about  that  date.  In  1825  he  renewed 
the  enterprise  of  exploration  by  land,  and  traced  the 
coast  of  North  America  from  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River  to  the  150th  meridian,  for  which  service  he 
was  knighted.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  Rainbow 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  several  years.  Having  lost 
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his  first  wife,  he  married  Jane  Griffin  in  1828.  He  was 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  from  1836  to  1842. 

The  government  having  ordered  a  new  expedition  to 
discover  a  Northwest  passage,  and  given  the  command 
of  it  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  he  sailed  with  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  in  May,  1845,  an^  never  returned.  Several 
expeditions  were  sent  in  search  of  him  by  the  English 
and  the  Americans,  without  success ;  but  Dr.  Rae  found, 
in  1854,  some  relics  of  the  lost  navigators.  Lady 
Franklin  sent  out,  in  1857,  the  steamer  Fox,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  McClintock,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  discovered 
on  the  shore  of  King  William’s  Land  a  record  deposited 
in  a  cairn  by  the  survivors  of  Franklin’s  company.  This 
document,  dated  April  25,  1848,  stated  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  died  June  11,  1847,  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
were  abandoned  April  22,  1848,  when  the  survivors, 
one  hundred  and  five  in  number,  started  for  the  Great 
Fish  River.  Many  relics  were  found  of  this  party,  who 
perished  on  their  journey,  probably  soon  after  they  left 
the  vessels.  It  appears  that  Sir  John  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  discover  a  Northwest 
passage. 

Franklin,  (William,)  the  last  royal  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Franklin,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1731.  He 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  French  war  before  he  was  of 
age.  In  1757  he  went  with  his  father  to  London,  where 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
appointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1762,  became  a 
Tory  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  confined  in  prison  for 
two  years,  1776-78.  In  1782  he  removed  to  England, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1813.  He  left  a 
son,  William  Temple  Franklin. 

Franklin,  (William  B.,)  an  American  general,  bom 
at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1823,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1843,  in  the  same  class  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  became  a  captain  in  1857, 
and  colonel  in  the  regular  army  in  1861.  He  served  as 
a  general  under  McClellan  in  several  battles  near  Rich¬ 
mond  in  June,  1862,  commanded  a  corps  at  Malvern 
Hill,  July  1,  and  at  Antietam,  September  17.  He  was 
appointed  a  major-general  of  volunteers  about  July, 
1862.  In  December,  1862,  he  led  a  grand  division  of 
Burnside’s  army  at  Fredericksburg.  He  commanded  a 
division  of  General  Banks’s  army  in  the  Red  River 
campaign  of  1864.  He  was  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner-general  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  Died 
March  8,  1903. 

Franquelin,  fR^Nk^iN',  (Jean  Auguste,)  a  French 
painter  of  genre,  born  in  Pans  in  1798;  died  in  1839. 

Franscini,  fR&n-shee'nee,  (Stefano,)  a  Swiss  states¬ 
man  of  the  Liberal  party,  born  in  the  canton  of  Tessin 
(Ticino)  in  1796.  He  was  secretary  of  state  from  1830 
to  1837,  after  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council.  In  1849  or  1850  he  became  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  of  public  instruction  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Statistics  of  Switzerland,”  (“Statistica 
della  Suizzera,”  3  vols.,  1828-51.)  Died  in  1857. 

Fransoni,  fR&n-so'nee,  or  Franzoni,  fR&n-zo'nee, 
(Luigi,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  at  Genoa  in  1789.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Turin  about  1831,  and  displayed 
a  great  zeal  for  ultramontane  doctrines  and  absolutism. 
He  was  banished  about  1853.  Died  March  26,  1862. 

Fransz,  (Peter.)  See  Francius. 

Frantz,  fR&nts,  or  Frantzius,  fR^nt'se-fts,  (Wolf¬ 
gang,)  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Plauen, 
in  Saxony,  in  1564,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  Among  his  works  is  “  A  Treatise  on  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,”  (“Tractatus 
de  Interpretatione  Sacrae  Scripturae.”)  Died  in  1628. 

See  J.  G.  Neumann,  “Programma  de  Vita  W.  Frantzii,”  1709. 

Franz,  fRints,  (Agnes,)  born  in  Silesia  in  1794,  wrote 
a  number  of  excellent  and  attractive  works  for  children, 
among  which  are  “My  Legacy  to  Youth,”  and  the 
“Book  of  Childhood  and  Youth.”  Died  in  1843. 

Franz,  (Johann  Michael,)  a  German  geographer, 
born  at  Oehringen  in  1700 ;  died  in  1761. 

Franz,  (Johannes,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  in  1804.  In  1832  he  accompanied  King  Otho 
to  Greece,  where  he  was  appointed  chief  interpreter. 
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He  published  a  “  German-Greek  Dictionary,”  (1838,) 
“Elements  of  Greek  Epigraphy,”  etc.  Died  in  1851. 

Franz,  (Karl  Joseph,)  Prince  and  Archduke  of 
Austria,  born  in  1802,  was  a  son  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  whose  favour 
he  resigned  his  own  right  to  the  throne  in  1848.  Died 
March  8,  1878. 

Franz,  (Robert,)  a  German  musical  composer,  born 
at  Halle,  June  28,  1815.  He  was  especially  famous  for 
his  Lieder,  or  songs,  which  many  critics  rank  next  to 
those  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  Died  in  1892. 

Franzelini,  fr&nt-zi-le'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  cardinal,  born  at  Altino,  April  15,  1816,  became 
a  Jesuit  and  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  in 
1876  was  created  a  cardinal-priest.  Died  Dec.  11,  1886. 

Franz6n,  frUnt-sTIn',  (Frans  Michael,)  a  popular 
Swedish  poet,  born  at  Uleiborg,  Finland,  in  1772,  was 
for  some  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  Stockholm,  and 
about  1832  was  made  Bishop  of  Hernosand.  From 
1824  to  1834  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  wrote  biographical  memoirs  of  several  persons, 
assisted  in  an  authorized  and  excellent  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  published  several  volumes  of  songs  and 
other  poems,  which  are  highly  appreciated  and  have 
acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Swedish  poets  of  his  age.  Died  in  1847.  Among 
his  poems  is  “Columbus,  or  the  Discovery  of  America,” 
(“Cplumbus,  eller  Amerikas  Upptackt,”  1831.) 

Franzos,  frSnt'sos,  (Karl  Emil,)  an  Austrian  Jewish 
novelist,  born  in  Russia,  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Czernowitz,  Vienna, 
and  Gratz.  Besides  “  Halbasien,”  (6  vols.,  1876-83, — an 
ethnographical  work  on  Galicia,  the  Bukowina,  Rouma- 
nia,  etc.,)  he  has  published  many  novels  and  romances, 
including  “Mein  Franz,”  (1883,)  a  novel  inverse, 
“Der  President,”  (1883,)  “  Tragische  Novellen,” 
(1886,)  “Der  Warheitsucher,”  (1894,)  etc. 

Fra  Paolo.  See  Sarpi. 

Fra's^r,  (Agnes,)  an  English  author  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Frances  McNab,  was  born  at  Hal¬ 
stead,  Essex,  December  7,  1859.  She  travelled  in 
Algiers  in  1889,  Norway  1891,  South  Africa  1895,  and 
British  Columbia  1897,  and  has  written  “  No  Reply,” 
(1888,)  “  Fragments  of  a  Life,”  (1893,)  “On  Veldt 
and  Farm,”  (1897,)  “  British  Columbia  for  Settlers,” 
(1898,)  etc. 

Fra'afr,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  painter,  born 
about  1792.  He  painted  domestic  and  familiar  scenes 
with  success.  Among  his  works  are  the  “  Interior  of 
a  Highland  Cottage,”  and  “The  Last  Moments  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.”  Died  in  1865. 

Fraser,  (Alexander  Campbell,)  a  Scottish  meta¬ 
physician,  born  in  Argyleshire,  September  3,  1819. 
He  studied  under  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  became 
editor  of  the  “  North  British  Review”  about  1850.  In 
1856  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  professor 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  published  a  work  entitled  “  Rational 
Philosophy  in  History  and  in  System,”  also  “  Selections 
from  Berkeley,”  (1874,)  lives  of  Berkeley  and 
Locke,  and  “Philosophy  of  Theism,”  (1896.) 

Fraser,  (James  Baillie,)  a  popular  Scottish  writer 
of  travels,  born  in  1783,  resided  on  his  estate  of  Reelig, 
Inverness-shire.  He  spent  many  years  in  travelling  m 
Asia,  and  published  numerous  entertaining  works,  amongj 
which  are  “Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  Hima- 


History  of  Persia, -  .  , 

“Travels  through  Various  Parts  of  Persia,  (183*.,) 
which,  says  the  “  London  Athenaeum,”  “  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  lively  delineations  and  rapid  but 
graphic  sketches.”  Died  in  1856. 

Fraser,  (John  Arthur,)  artist,  was  born  at 
London  in  1839.  He  was  educated  in  art,  and  emi¬ 
grated  to  Canada,  where  he  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  painting  the  scenery  of  the  northwest  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  later  life  he  live  in 
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New  York.  His  “  Heart  of  Scotland”  was  given  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1890.  Other 
well-known  paintings  are  “  Inglan  More  blouse”  and 
“  The  Haunt  of  the  Muskrat.”  Died  January  1 ,  1898. 

Fraser,  (Simon.)  See  Lovat. 

Fraser,  (Simon,)  a  British  general  of  high  reputation, 
was  second  in  command  of  the  army  which,  under  Bur- 
goyne,  invaded  New  York  in  1777.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Stillwater,  in  October  of  that  year. 

Frassen,  fRf'sftN',  (Claude,)  a  French  monk,  born 
near  Peronne  in  1620.  He  published  a  “  Course  of  The- 
ology,”  (4  vols.,  1672,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1711. 

Fratellini,  fR&-tSl-lee'nee,  (Gtovanna,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1666,  was  adopted  in  in¬ 
fancy  by  the  grand  duchess  Vittoria.  She  excelled  in 
portraits.  Died  in  1731. 

Fratellini,  (Lorenzo,)  a  Florentine  portrait-painter, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1690;  died  in  1729. 

Fratta,  fRit'ta,  (Domenico  Maria,)  a  skilful  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1696;  died  in  1763. 

Frauenlob,  fRow'en-lop',  originally  Heinrich  vod 
Meissen,  a  famous  German  poet,  was  born  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  He  composed  “  Songs,”  (“  Lieder,”! 
and  witty  or  sententious  sayings,  (“  Spriiche,”)  and 
invented  many  varieties  of  metre.  His  works  are  partlv 
satirical.  Died  at  Mentz  in  1318. 

Fraunce,  (Abraham,)  an  English  poet,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  author  of  “  Lawyers’  Logic,”  of  “  Arcadian 
Rhetoric,”  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  and  of  several 
small  poems  in  English  hexameter,  published  between 
1587  and  1591. 

Fraunhofer,  von,  fon  fRown'ho'fer,  (Joseph,)  an 
eminent  German  optician,  born  at  Straubing,  in  Bavaria, 
in  March,  1787.  He  was  an  apprentice  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  mirrors,  and  afterwards  became  an  assistant 
of  Reichenbach  in  the  fabrication  of  mathematical  in¬ 
struments,  near  Munich.  He  invented  or  perfected  a 
heliometer  and  micrometer,  and  constructed  the  great 
parallactic  telescope  of  Dorpat.  Among  his  discover¬ 
ies  was  the  fact  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  crossed  by 
about  five  hundred  and  ninety  black  lines.  Died  in 
1826.  We  owe  to  him  the  art  of  making  the  finest  glass 
for  achromatic  telescopes. 

Frayssinous,  fR^se'noo',  (Denis  Luc,)  a  French 
prelate  and  eminent  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Curieres  in 
1765,  became  chaplain  to  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  in  1822,  and  grand  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  university  in  1823.  He  was  minister  of  public 
nstruction  from  1824  to  1828.  Among  his  writings  is  a 
‘Defence  of  Christianity,”  (1823.)  Died  in  1841. 

Fra'zer,  (James  George,)  a  British  folk-lorist, 
was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1854.  He  published  “  Fatem- 
ism,”  (1887,)  “The  Golden  Bough,”  (1890,) 
“Passages  of  the  Bible  chosen  for  their  Literary 
Beauty  and  Interest,”  (1895,)  and  a  translation  of 
“  Pausanias,”  (6  vols.,  1898.) 

Fra'zer,  (Persifor,)  an  American  chemist,  born  at 
Philadelphia,  July  24,  1844.  He  served  on  the  coast 
survey  and  in  the  navy  during  the  civil  war,  was  a 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  was  (1877— 
81)  on  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey. 

Frea.  See  Frigga. 

Fr^ard,  (Roland.)  See  Chambray. 

Frechette,  fra'shet',  (Louis  Honors,)  a  Canadian 
author,  was  born  at  Levis,  Quebec,  November  16, 
1839.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1864,  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1874, 
and  subsequently  edited  several  French  Canadian 
journals.  He  became  clerk  of  the  legislative  council, 
Quebec,  in  1889.  He  has  published  several  prose 
works,  plays,  and  translations,  and  a  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry,  including  “  La  Voix  d’un  Exile, 
(1869,)  “Pele-Mele,”  (1877,)  “  LesOublies,”  (1886,) 
“  Les  Feuilles  Volantes,”  (1891,)  etc. 

Fred-e-ga'rl-us,  [Fr.  Fr£degaire,]  surnamed 
Scholasticus,  a  chronicler  who  lived  (probably 
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in  France)  in  the  seventh  century.  His  work  treats  of 
the  history  of  the  Franks,  ending  about  640  a.d. 

Fredegonda  or  Fredegonde.  See  Fredegunda. 

Fred-e-gun'da,  [Fr.  Fr£d£gonde,  fri'di'g^Nd',]  a 
queen  of  the  Franks,  notorious  for  her  crimes,  was  born 
about  545  a.d.  She  became  the  wife  of  Chilperic  L 
about  565,  after  which  she  procured  the  assassination  of 
his  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  and  of  Sigebert,  King  of 
Austrasia.  After  the  death  of  Chilperic  (584)  she  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Clotaire,  and  gained 
victories  in  a  war  against  several  kings.  Died  in  596  a.d 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Frederic.  See  Frederick  and  Friedrich. 

Fred-er-ic'a  So-phi'a  Wil-hel-mi'na,  (wil-hSl- 
mee'na,)  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  and  favourite  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  1709.  She  was  married 
in  1731  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Baireuth,  and  died  in 
1758,  on  the  day  of  her  brother’s  defeat  at  Hochkirchen. 
She  left  interesting  "  Memoirs”  of  her  times,  which  see ; 
also  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1812. 

Fred'er-ick  [Ger.  Friedrich,  fReed'riK ;  It.  Fede- 
rigo,  fi-di-ree'go]  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed 
Barbarossa,  born  in  1 121,  was  a  son  of  Frederick,  Duke 
»f  Suabia.  He  was  elected  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Conrad  III.,  in  March,  1152.  In  1155  he  passed 
into  Italy  with  an  army,  and  was  crowned  by  Pope  Adrian 

IV.  at  Rome.  He  married  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Burgundy, 
about  1156,  and  reduced  the  King  or  Difke  of  Poland  to 
become  his  vassal.  He  led  in  1158  a  large  army  into 
Italy,  and  subjected  the  revolted  city  of  Milan,  which 
was  punished  with  rigour.  Two  rival  popes,  Victor  IV. 
and  Alexander  III.,  having  been  elected  in  1159,  Fred¬ 
erick  recognized  the  former  and  was  excommunicated 
by  the  latter.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  disputes  with 
the  pope,  and  wars  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy.  His 
fcrmy  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Lombards  near 
Legn  ano  in  1176.  He  then  made  peace  with  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  a  truce  with  his  other  enemies  in  Italy.  In 
1183  the  celebrated  peace  of  Constance  was  concluded 
between  Frederick  and  the  Lombards.  He  joined  the 
third  crusade  with  an  army  of  about  150,000  men  in 
1189,  and,  having  marched  by  land  as  far  as  Asia  Minor, 
defeated  the  Turks  near  Iconium.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  river  Calycadnus  in  1190.  Frederick  was  ambitious, 
but  rather  liberal,  and  passes  for  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  VI. 

SeeRAUMHR,  “  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen Sismondi,  “  His¬ 
toire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes ;”  Wilken,  “  Geschichte  der  Kreuz- 
*iige;”  Cosmo  Bartoli,  “  Vita  di  Federigo  Barbarossa,”  Florence, 
1556;  H.  F.  Massmann,  “Kaiser  Friedrich  im  Kyffhauser,”  1850. 

Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  a  son  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  was  born  at  Iesi,  in  Italy,  in  1 194.  His 
mother  was  Constance  of  Sicily.  His  education  was 
directed  by  his  guardian,  Innocent  III.  He  had  supe¬ 
rior  talents,  and  was  master  of  the  Greek;  Italian,  French, 
and  Arabic  languages.  He  was  crowned  as  emperor  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1214  or  1215,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
rival,  Otho,  at  Bovines,  and  was  supported  by  the  Ghibel- 
ine  party  in  an  attempt  to  unite  Italy  and  Germany  in 
one  empire.  This  project  was  resisted  by  the  pope  and 
the  Guelphs  in  a  long  contest.  In  1220  he  removed  his 
court  to  Naples,  which  belonged  to  him  by  inheritance, 
and  in  which  he  founded  a  university.  In  accordance 
with  a  vow  extorted  from  him  in  his  youth  by  the  pope, 
he  undertook  a  crusade  against  the  infidels  in  1227,  but 
turned  back  before  he  had  reached  Palestine,  for  which 
cause  he  was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  He 
renewed  the  enterprise  in  1228,  obtained  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  made  peace  with  the  pope  in  1230.  He 
suppressed  a  rebellion  raised  in  Germany  by  his  son 
Henry,  gained  in  1237  a  great  victory  over  the  Guelphs 
at  Cortenuova,  and  waged  war  against  Gregory  IX.  In 
1245  Innocent  IV.  renewed  the  papal  anathema  against 
him,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  contest  Frederick  died,  in  1250.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Conrad  IV.  Frederick  was 
eminent  for  courage,  generosity,  and  other  royal  qualities. 

See  Raumkr,  “Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen;”  Luden,  “His¬ 
toire  d’Allemagne Hoefler,  “Kaiser  Friedrich  II.,”  1844;  T.  L. 
Kington,  “  History  of  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans;” 
Carl  W.  F.  Funk,  “Geschichte  Kaiser  Friedrichs  II.,”  1790. 


Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed  the 
Pacific,  the  son  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  born 
at  Innspruck  in  1415.  He  was  elected  emperor  in  1440 
on  the  death  of  Albert  II.  In  1452  he  went  to  Rome* 
where  he  received  from  the  pope  the  imperial  crown 
anu  that  of  Lombardy.  He  is  censured  for  supineness 
in  defending  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  was 
incapable  of  ruling  his  large  empire  with  success,  lr. 
1485  he  was  involved  in  war  with  Matthias  Corvinus  of 
Hungary,  who  conquered  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria. 
Died  in  1493,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maximilian. 
Though  deficient  in  energy,  he  was  expert  in  the  science 
of  his  times. 

See  Luden,  “Histoire  d’Allemagne ;”  J.  Chmel,  “Geschichte 
Kaiser  Friedrich’s  III.,”  1840. 

Frederick  [Dan.  Frederik,  fRa'deh-rfek]  I.,  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  born  in  1471,  was  a  son  of  Chris¬ 
tian  I.,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  Oldenburg.  In  1522 
he  succeeded  his  nephew,  Christian  II.,  who  was  deposed. 
The  latter  raised  an  army  and  invaded  Norway  in  1532, 
but  was  forced  to  surrender  and  was  confined  in  prison. 
Frederick  favoured  the  propagation  of  Lutheranism  in 
his  kingdom.  He  died  in  1533,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Christian  III. 

Frederick  IL,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  son 
of  Christian  III.,  was  born  in  1534,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1559.  In  1561  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  Danes  were  victo¬ 
rious.  Peace  was  restored  in  1570.  Frederick  married 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  and  had  several  children.  He 
promoted  commerce,  and  patronized  men  of  science, 
especially  Tycho  Brahe,  the  eminent  astronomer,  for 
whom  he  built  the  Observatory  of  Oranienburg.  He 
died  in  1588,  and  was  .succeeded  Dy  his  son,  Christian  IV. 

See  P.  H.  Resen,  “Frederik  II.  Kronike,”  1680;  Pontanus, 
“Vita  Friderici  II.,  Regis  Daniae,”  1735. 

Frederick  III.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  a 
son  of  Christian  IV.,  was  born  in  1609,  and  succeeded 
to  the  crown  by  inheritance  and  election  in  1648.  In 
1657  Frederick  and  his  senate  declared  war  against 
Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  was  so  well  prepared 
that  he  crossed  the  ice  and  suddenly  besieged  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  Danish  king  was  compelled  to  sign  a  peace, 
by  which  he  gave  up  several  provinces,  in  1658.  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  Charles  Gustavus  again  besieged 
his  capital,  which  was  relieved  by  a  Dutch  fleet,  and 
peace  was  concluded  in  1660.  At  a  diet  held  in  1660- 
61  a  great  change  was  effected  in  the  constitution  by  a 
coalition  of  the  clergy  with  the  bourgeoisie  against  the 
nobles,  so  that  the  monarchy  (which  had  been  elective 
and  limited)  was  made  hereditary  and  absolute.  He 
died  in  1670,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Christian  V. 

See  R.  Manley,  “  History  of  the  Wars  in  Denmark,”  London, 
1670;  R.  Nykrup,  “  Efterretninger  om  Kong  Frederik  III.,”  1817; 
P.  W.  Becker,  “  Samlinger  til  Danmarks  Historic  under  Frederik 
III.,”  1847. 

Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  son  of  Christian 

V. ,  was  born  in  1671.  After  he  had  married  Louisa  of 
Mecklenburg-Giistrow,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1699. 
In  1700  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  and 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  against  Charles  XII.,  of 
Sweden,  who  soon  besieged  Copenhagen  and  dictated 
the  terms  of  peace.  During  the  reverses  that  befell 
Charles  XII.  in  1709,  Frederick  again  declared  war,  and 
captured  the  fortress  of  Tonningen,  Stralsund,  and  other 
places.  In  1718  Charles  invaded  Norway  and  besieged 
Frederickshall,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball. 
Frederick  died  in  1730,  regretted  by  his  subjects,  whom 
he  governed  with  ability,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Christian  VI. 

See  A.  Hoikr,  “  Konig  Friedrich’s  IV.  glorwiirdigstes  Leben,” 
1829;  Riegels,  “Udkast  til  Fjerde  Frederiks  Historie,”  1799. 

Frederick  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  son  of  Christian 

VI. ,  was  born  in  1723.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1746,  having  previously  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
George  II.  of  England.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for 
many  institutions  and  enterprises  for  the  promotion  of 
commerce,  industry,  science,  and  arts.  The  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  serfs  was  tried  with  success  in  some  districts ;  a 
hospital  and  an  academy  of  fine  arts  were  founded  in 
the  capital.  In  1761  Frederick  sent  Niebuhr  and  others 
on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  He  died 
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in  January,  1766,  after  a  prosperous  and  pacific  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Christian  VII. 

See  J.  K.  Hoest,  “  Markvardigheder  i  Kong  Frederiks  Levnet 
og  Regjering,”  1820;  G.  L.  Baden,  “  Frederiks  Regjerings  Aarbo<\” 
1832 ;  M.  S.  Arentz,  “  Ligpraediken  over  Kong  Frederik  V.,”  1767. 

Frederick  VI.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  born 
in  1768,  was  the  only  son  of  Christian  VII.  and  Caroline 
Matilda.  He  became  regent  in  1784,  (in  consequence 
of  the  mental  alienation  of  his  father,)  and  king  in  1808. 
Between  these  two  dates  he  made  many  reforms.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  in  1808,  his  capital 
having  been  previously  bombarded  by  the  British.  In 
1813  he  refused  to  join  the  coalition  against  the  French 
emperor.  Russia  and  Sweden  having  entered  into  a 
convention  to  annex  Norway  to  the  latter,  Bernadotte 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Frederick,  who  was  compelled 
to  cede  Norway  in  1814.  He  died  in  1839,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  cousin,  Christian  VIII. 

See  O.  L.  Bang,  “Mindetale  over  Kong  Frederik  VI.,”  1840;  H. 
f .  Gjessing,  “  Kong  Frederik  VI.  Regjerings  Historic,”  2  vols.,  1850. 

Frederick  VIL,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Duke  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein,  born  in  1808,  was  the  only  son  of 
Christian  VIII.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  January,  1848. 
The  German  party  in  Holstein  and  Sleswick  revolted  in 
March  of  the  same  year.  After  several  indecisive  battles, 
the  insurgents  were  defeated  at  Idsted  in  July,  1850,  and 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  January,  1851.  He  con¬ 
tracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess  Danner 
in  1850.  Died  November  15,  1863. 

Frederick  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark,  born  June  3, 
1843,  succeeded  his  father,  Christian  IX.,  Jan.  29,  1906. 

Frederick  [Ger.  Friedrich,  fReed'riKj  I.,  King  of 
Prussia,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1657,  was  a  son  of  Frede¬ 
rick  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1688,  and  was  styled  Frederick  III.  of 
Brandenburg.  His  wife  was  Sophia  Charlotte,  a  sister  of 
George  I.  of  England.  He  joined  the  coalition  against 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  in  1691.  In  1700  the  dukedom  of 
Prussia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  assent  of 
the  emperor,  and  Frederick  gained  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  the  title  of  king,  on  condition  that  he  would  aid 
Austria  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  vote 
with  Austria  in  the  Diet.  He  died  in  1713,  and  left 
the  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  William  I. 

See  Stenzel,  “  Geschichte  des  Preussischen  Staats;”  Franz 
Horn,  “Friedrich  III.,  erster  Konig  in  Preussen,”  1816;  J.  G. 
Mittag,  “  Geschichte  Friedrich’s  I.  Kbnig’s  von  Preussen,”  1734. 

Frederick  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  [Ger.  Fried¬ 
rich  der  Grosse,  fReed'riK  d^RgRos'seh  ;  Fr.  Fr^d^ric 
le  Grand,  fRi/di/r£k/  leh  gR&N ;  it.  Federico  il 
Grande,  fi-d^-ree'go  £1  gRln'di;  Sp.  Federico  el 
Grande,  ft-Di-ree'ko  §1  gRin'd^,]  King  of  Prussia,  was 
•he  son  of  Frederick  William  I.  and  Sophia  Dorothea, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  George  I.  of  England.  He  was 
born  at  Berlin  on  the  24th  of  January,  1712.  He  received 
from  nature  a  strong  and  acute  intellect,  with  a  rare 
firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  The  discipline 
and  training  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  father 
were  extremely  rigid,  perverse,  and  illiberal ;  the  study 
of  Latin  was  positively  forbidden  to  him.  “  Oliver  Twist 
in  the  parish  workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboys  Hall,” 
says  Macaulay,  “were  petted  children  when  compared 
with  this  wretched  heir-apparent  of  a  crown.”  It  ap- 
ears  that  the  prince  would  have  been  put  to  death  by 
is  father  for  desertion,  or  running  away  from  the  army, 
if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  the  intercession  cf  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  penalty  was  commuted  into 
close  confinement.  Frederick  married  (by  compulsion) 
Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick,  in  1733.  His  favourite 
study  or  resource  in  his  youth  was  French  literature. 
He  wrote  and  read  nothing  but  French. 

He  ascended  the  throne  about  June  1,  1740,  ar*d 
quickly  displayed  a  political  ability  and  an  unscrupulous 
energy  which  surprised  his  courtiers  and  former  com¬ 
panions.  He  seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa  in  October,  1740,  and  gave 
the  first  signal  of  the  war  of  spoliation,  called  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  by  the  sudden  invasion  of 
Silesia,  which  he  occupied  without  much  resistance.  In 
April,  1741,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of 
Molwitz;  after  which  Bavaria  and  France  took  arms  as 


allies  of  Frederick.  A  separate  peace  was  concluded  in 
1742  between  him  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  ceded  Silesia 
to  the  victor.  He  renewed  hostilities  in  1744,  and  took 
Prague,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  about  the  end  of  that 
year.  lie  commanded  at  Ilohenfriedberg  and  at  Sorr, 
where  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  in  1745,  and  made 
peace  with  Austria  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
civil  administration  he  was  his  own  prime  minister,  or, 
rather,  sole  minister.  “  A  love  of  labour  for  its  own 
sake,  an  insatiable  longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to 
make  his  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  indisposed  him  to  ask  counsel,  to  con¬ 
fide  important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers.”  (Mac¬ 
aulay.)  He  was  so  parsimonious  that  in  his  household 
“not  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.”  He  encouraged  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  the  fine  arts.  Every  form  of  religion  and  of  irre- 
Hgion  was  tolerated  by  him.  In  1750  he  attracted  to  his 
court  Voltaire,  whom  he  treated  with  great  favour.  This 
eccentric  friendship,  however,  soon  ended  in  a  violent 
quarrel.  (See  Voltaire.) 

A  powerful  coalition  having  been  formed  against 
Frederick  by  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  France,  and  other  powers,  he  was  thus  involved 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  with  no  ally  but  the  English. 
He  began  the  war  by  the  invasion  of  Saxony,  in  August, 
1756,  and,  having  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Lowositz, 
made  himself  master  of  that  country.  He  opened  the 
next  campaign  by  a  march  into  Bohemia,  and  gained  the 
great  battle  of  Prague,  (May,  1757,)  where  he  lost  about 
18,000  men;  but  on  the  18th  of  June  he  was  defeated 
at  Kolin  by  Marshal  Daun,  and  driven  out  of  Bohemia. 
His  position  now  seemed  desperate ;  but  his  passion  for 
writing  verses  did  not  fail  even  in  this  gloomy  crisis. 
“  We  hardly  know,”  says  Macaulay,  “  any  instance  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature  so  striking  and 
so  grotesque  as  the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant, 
resolute,  sagacious  blue-stocking,  .  .  .  bearing  up  against 
a  world  in  arms,  with  an  ounce  of  poison  in  one  pocket 
and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the  other.” 

Frederick  defeated  a  French  army  twice  as  numerous 
as  his  own,  at  Rossbach,  in  November,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Leuthen  on  thf 
5th  of  December,  1757,  when  27,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  “  That  battle,”  said  Napoleon, 
“was  a  master-piece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
Frederick  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  generals.”  His 
fame  was  increased  by  a  victory  over  the  Russians  at 
Zorndorf,  near  the  Oder,  in  1758.  The  principal  event 
of  the  campaign  of  1759  was  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf, 
where  the  Prussians  were  routed  by  the  allies  and 
Frederick’s  coat  was  pierced  with  balls.  After  the 
enemy  had  taken  Berlin  and  reduced  him  to  desperation, 
the  tide  of  fortune  turned  in  1760,  at  the  battles  of 
Liegnitz  and  Torgau.  The  campaign  of  1761  was,  on 
the  whole,  disastrous  to  Frederick;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  January,  1762, 
the  policy  of  Russia  was  changed,  and  Maria  Theresa, 
deserted  by  her  allies,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  in 
February,  1763.  The  result  of  the  war  was  that  Frede 
rick  kept  Silesia  and  ceded  nothing. 

He  has  been  praised  for  the  diligence  and  liberality 
with  which  he  repaired  the  ruinous  state  to  which  the 
war  had  reduced  his  kingdom.  On  the  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1772,  he  acquired  Polish  Prussia  and  a  part 
of  Great  Poland.  By  the  formation  of  the  league  called 
Fiirstenbujid,  (“Princes’  League,”)  in  1785,  he  frustrated 
the  design  of  the  emperor  to  acquire  Bavaria  in  exchange 
for  the  Low  Countries.  He  died,  without  issue,  at  his 
palace  of  Sans-Souci,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II. 
He  left  many  and  various  works,  which  were  published 
in  23  vols.,  1790.  His  poem  “On  the  Art  of  War,” 
“History  of  My  Time,”  and  “History  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,”  are  reckoned  among  his  best  productions. 
Of  his  voluminous  “  Memoirs”  Macaulay  remarks,  “  The 
narrative  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  conciseness,  good 
sense,  and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  i« 
singularly  graceful  in  a  man  who,  having  done  great 
things,  sits  down  to  relate  them.” 

See  Lord  Dover,  “Life  of  Frederick  II.,”  a  vols.,  1840; 
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‘  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Times,”  by  Thomas  Campbell,  4  vols., 
1843;  Carlyle,  “Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  6  vols.,  1858-^5; 
Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  first  series; 
Macaulay,  “Essays;”  Mirabeau,  “Dela  Monarchic  Prussienne 
sous  Fr6d£ric  le  Grand,”  1788;  Thiebault,  “Souvenirs;”  Jomini, 
“  Histoire  critique  et  militaire  des  Guerres  de  Fr6d6ric  II;”  Paga- 
nel,  “Histoire  de  Fr6d£ric  le  Grand;”  Preuss,  “Friedrich  der 
Grosse,”  9  vols.,  1832-34;  J.  C.  Adelung,  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten 
Frkdrich’s  des  Grossen,”  9  vols.,  1757-66;  Fischer,  “  Geschichte 
Friedrich’s  II.,”  2  vols.,  1787;  J.  F.  Skyfart,  “Lebens-  und  Re¬ 
gie  rucgs-geschichte  Friedrich’s  des  Andem,”  9  vols.,  1759-70 ;  Buc- 
quoy,  “  Leben  und  Ende  Friedrich’s  des  Einzigen,”  4  vols.,  1787-91 ; 
Charles  Joseph  de  Lignb,  “  M^moires  sur  le  Roi  de  Prusse,”  1788 ; 
Carlo  Denina,  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  le  Rfegne  de  Fr6ddricII,”  1788; 
Calzada,  “Vida  de  Federico  II.,  Rey  de  Prusia,”  4 vols.,  1788. 

For  further  bibliographical  information  respecting  Frederick  II., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Oettinger’s  “  Bibliographic  biographique 
universelle,”  2  vols.,  1854. 

Frederick,  (of  Aragon,)  King  of  Naples,  son  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.,  succeeded  his  nephew,  Ferdinand  II.,  who  died, 
without  issue,  in  September,  1496.  In  1501,  Louis  XII. 
of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  agreed  to  depose 
the  King  of  Naples  and  partition  his  kingdom  between 
them,  and  each  sent  an  army  to  take  possession  of  his 
share.  Frederick,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  French,  received  from  Louis  the  duchy  of 
Anjou,  and  died  in  1504.  His  son  having  died  without 
issue  in  1550,  the  family  became  extinct. 

Frederick  L,  (of  Aragon,)  King  of  Sicily,  was  the 
third  son  of  Peter  (Pedro)  of  Aragon  and  of  Constance  of 
Suabia.  He  is  called  Frederick  II.  by  some  writers.  He 
was  crowned  in  1296,  and  soon  found  himself  engaged  in 
war  against  Charles  II.  of  Naples  and  the  pope ;  but, 
being  zealously  supported  by  his  subjects,  he  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  defence,  and  obtained  peace  in  1302.  He  renewed 
the  war  in  1312  against  Robert,  the  successor  of  Charles 
II.,  and  waged  it  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1337,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pietro  II.  Frederick  is  rn 
garded  as  the  founder  of  Sicilian  nationality. 

See  Burigny,  “Histoire  g<5n6rale  de  Sidle,”  a  vols.,  1745;  Mu¬ 
ra  tori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Frederick  II.  or  III.,  King  of  Sicily,  born  about  1340, 
was  a  son  of  Peter  (Pietro)  II.,  and  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Louis  in  1355.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  dis¬ 
order,  and  at  war  with  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  who  captured 
Messina  and  Palermo.  In  1372  he  obtained  peace,  and 
recovered  those  towns,  by  paying  tribute.  He  died  in 
1377,  leaving  a  daughter,  Maria,  who  married  Martin  II. 
of  Aragon. 

See  Villani,  “  Istoria ;”  Burigny,  “  Histoire  g6n6rale  de  Sidle.” 

Frederick,  [Sw.  Fred'rick,]  King  of  Sweden,  a  son 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was  born  at  Cassel 
in  1676.  He  married  Ulrica  Eleonora,  a  sister  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  in  1715.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Charles,  and  in  1720  the  Diet,  at  her 
request,  elected  Frederick  king.  He  made  peace  before 
the  end  of  1721  with  Russia  and  the  other  enemies  whom 
the  ambition  of  Charles  XII.  had  armed  against  Sweden, 
by  giving  up  Livonia,  Ingria,  etc.  His  reign  was  pacific, 
except  a  war  with  Russia  in  1741  and  1742,  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  defeated.  He  died  in  1751,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Adolph  Frederick  of  Holstein. 

See  Gbykr,  “Histoire  de  la  Suede;”  J.  Arkhnholtz,  “Leben 
Friedrich’s  I.  Konigs  von  Schweden,”  1752. 

Frederick  I.,  Duke  of  Austria,  born  in  1174,  was  a 
son  of  Leopold  I.  He  led  an  army  of  crusaders  to  Pales¬ 
tine  in  1197,  and  besieged  Toron  without  success.  Died 
in  1198. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frederick  III.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  1286, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Albert  I.  After  the 
death  of  Albert  the  throne  was  claimed  by  Frederick 
and  by  Louis  of  Bavaria.  The  former  was  supported  by 
the  Guelphs,  and  his  rival  by  the  Ghibelines.  In  1322 
Frederick  was  defeated  in  battle  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Louis,  who  treated  him  generously.  Died  in  1330. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frederick  V.,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Leopold  of  Austria.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Pope 
Tohn  XXIII.,  and  offended  the  emperor  Sigismund  in 
1415  by  aiding  that  pontiff  to  abscond  from  Constance, 
where  the  Council  was  then  in  session.  Frederick  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  saved  himself 
from  ruin  only  by  a  humble  submission.  Died  in  1436. 


Frederick  I.,  Elector  Palatine,  [Ger.  Friedrich 
Curfurst  von  der  Pfalz,]  surnamed  the  Victorious 
born  in  1425,  was  a  son  of  Louis  III.  He  became  re¬ 
gent  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1449.  A  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  several  princes,  whom  he 
defeated  in  1460.  Died  in  1476. 

See  TRiTHkME,  “  Res  gestae  Friderici  Palatini,”  1602. 

Frederick  II.,  Elector  Palatine,  sometimes  called, 
but  without  the  slightest  reason,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
a  son  of  Philip,  was  born  in  IA82.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Louis  in  1544,  and  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  in  1545.  He  afterwards  joined  the  league  of 
Schmalkalden,  and  signed  the  formulary  called  the  “  In¬ 
terim”  in  1548.  He  died  in  1556,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Otho  Henry. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frederick  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  surnamed  the 
Pious,  born  in  1515,  was  a  son  of  John  II.,  Duke  of 
Simmern.  He  became  a  zealous  Protestant.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  Elector  in  1559,  and  sent  troops  to 
aid  the  French  Huguenots  in  1568.  He  died  in  1576, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VI. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frederick  IV.,  Elector  Palatine,  surnamed  the 
Just,  born  in  1574,  was  a  son  of  Louis  VI.  He  began 
to  reign  in  1592.  He  founded  Mannheim  about  1606. 
Died  in  1610. 

Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  and  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  born  in  1596,  was  a  son  of  Frederick  IV.,  and  father 
of  Prince  Rupert,  famous  in  English  history.  He  married 
in  1613  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England, 
and  became  the  chief  of  the  German  Protestant  Union. 
In  1619  he  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia  by  the  people 
of  that  country,  who  had  revolted  against  the  emperor. 
He  was  completely  defeated  in  battle  at  Prague  in  1620, 
lost  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into 
exile.  His  electoral  dignity  was  transferred  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber, “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Lipowski, 
“Friedrich  V.,  Curfurst  von  der  Pfalz  und  Konig  von  Bohmen.” 

Frederick  III.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  born  about  1463,  was  a  son  of  Ernest,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  i486.  He  magnanimously  refused  the 
imperial  crown  in  1519,  and  voted  for  Charles  V.  He 
promoted  the  Reformation,  and  was  a  faithful  patron  of 
Luther.  When  Luther  was  returning  from  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  where  he  had  been  proscribed,  in  1521,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  Frederick,  and  secreted  in  the  castle 
of  Wartburg.  Frederick  died  in  1525,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  John. 

See  Philip  Melanchthon,  “Oratio  de  Friderico  dace  Saxoni*,” 
1551;  H.  O.  Mencke,  "Dissertatio  de  Friderico  III.  Sapiente,” 
1712;  P.  Ekkrman,  “Dissertatio  de  Friderico  Sapiente,”  Upsal, 
1761. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  George 
II.,  was  born  in  1707.  He  was  estranged  from  his  father 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  (i.e.  of  the 
party  called  Patriots,  who  opposed  Walpole.)  “The 
royal  family,”  says  Macaulay,  “  was  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  by  the  disagreement  of  its  two  most 
distinguished  members.”  In  1736  he  married  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  The  fall  of  Walpole,  in  1742, 
caused  the  dissension  between  the  king  and  the  prince 
to  abate  for  a  time ;  but  the  latter  soon  resumed  his  oppo¬ 
sition.  He  died  in  1751,  leaving  a  number  of  children; 
one  of  his  sons  became  King  George  III. 

Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  born  in  1256, 
was  a  son  and  rightful  heir  of  Albert  of  Thuringia.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  He 
waged  war  against  his  father,  (who  wished  to  exclude 
him  from  the  succession,)  and  obtained  possession  of 
Thuringia  and  Misnia  about  1308.  Died  in  1324. 

Frederick,  Colonel,  a  Corsican  officer,  born  about 
1730,  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Theodore,  who  was 
styled  King  of  Corsica.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  sent  him  to  England  as  his 
agent.  He  wrote  a  “Description  of  Corsica,”  (1798.) 
He  committed  suicide  in  London  in  1 797. 

Frederick  Augustus  L  and  II.,  Kings  of  Poland 
See  Augustus. 

Frederick  Augustus  [Ger.  Friedrich  August* 
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fReed'riK  ow'goostl  I.,  King  of  Saxony,  bom  at  Dres¬ 
den  in  1750,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Elector  Fred¬ 
erick  Christian,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1763.  He  is 
said  to  have  uniformly  consulted  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects.  He  abolished  torture,  (1770,)  and  made  other 
reforms  in  legislation.  In  1791  he  refused  the  crown 
of  Poland.  He  maintained  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
the  French  and  the  allied  powers  until  1806,  when  he 
united  his  army  with  that  of  Prussia.  In  December, 
1806,  be  assumed  the  title  of  king,  joined  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  and  became  an  ally  of  Napoleon.  He 
was  deprived  by  the  allied  powers  of  a  large  part  of  his 
kingdom  about  1815.  He  died  in  May,  1827,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Antony. 

See  Hermann,  “Friedrich  Augusts  Leben,”  1827;  Poelitz, 
“  Friedrich  Augusts  Leben,”  2  vols.,  1830. 

Frederick  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Saxony,  born  in 
May,  1797,  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  a  son  of 
Prince  Maximilian.  He  married  the  archduchess  Caro¬ 
line  of  Austria  in  1819.  In  July,  1830,  he  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  began  to  reign  in 
June,  1836,  his  father  having  renounced  his  right  to  the 
throne.  He  was  so  interested  in  botany  that  he  made 
several  botanical  excursions  to  foreign  countries  after 
his  accession.  He  died  in  August,  1854,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother  John. 

Frederick  Charles,  (or  Friedrich  Karl,)  Prince  of 
Prussia,  a  nephew  of  the  king,  Wilhelm  I.,  and  a  son  of 
Friedrich  Karl  Alexander,  was  born  in  1828.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  First  Prussian  army  which,  aided  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  Second  army  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Sadowa,  (Koniggratz,) 
July  3,  1866.  In  the  war  against  France  (1870-71)  he 
commanded  the  Second  German  army.  He  had  com¬ 
mand  in  the  siege-operations  against  Metz,  and  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  1870,  defeated  General  Aurelle  de  Paladines 
and  the  army  of  the  Loire.  Died  June  15,  1885. 

Frederick  Henry  of  Orange.  See  Orange. 

Frederick  William,  [Ger.  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
fReed'riK  ftil'h£lm,]  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed 
the  Great  Elector,  born  in  1620,  was  the  son  of 
the  Elector  George  William,  the  prince  to  whose  policy 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern  owes  its  greatness.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1640,  soon  after  which  he  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Poland  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of 
Prussia.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  he  acquired 
Magdeburg,  Minden,  and  part  of  Pomerania.  In  1655 
he  joined  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden  in  a  successful 
invasion  of  Poland.  As  the  ally  of  Holland  and  the 
emperor,  he  took  the  field  against  Louis  XIV.  in  1672. 
The  Swedes,  having  invaded  his  dominions,  were  totally 
defeated  by  him  at  Fehrbellin  in  1675.  In  1679  he  made 
peace  with  Sweden  and  France,  receiving  from  the  latter 
300,000  crowns.  His  first  wife  was  Louisa  Henrietta, 
Princess  of  Orange,  author  of  a  popular  hymn,  “  Jesus 
mein  Zuversicht.”  He  possessed  great  political  abilities, 
and  his  reign  was  very  beneficial  to  Prussia.  He  died  in 
1688,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  I. 

See  Samuel  von  Pufendorf,  “De  Rebus  gestis  Friderici  Wil- 
helmi,”  1695  ;  Franz  Horn,  “  Leben  Friedrich  Wilhelms  des  Gros¬ 
sen,”  1814 ;  Von  Raumer,  “  Fried.  Wilhelm’s  des  grossen  Kurflirsten 
Kinderjahre,”  1850 ;  S.  Hirsch,  “  Erinnerungen  an  den  grossen  Kur¬ 
fiirsten  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  und  an  seine  Gemahlin  Louise,”  1852. 

Frederick  William  (or  Friedrich  Wilhelm)  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  a  son  of  Frederick  I.,  was  born  in  1688. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  February,  1713,  having  mar¬ 
ried  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover.  He  was  very  parsi¬ 
monious,  eccentric,  and  arbitrary.  “  His  eccentricities,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  out 
of  a  mad-house.  .  .  .  His  taste  for  military  pomp  and 
order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster 
for  tulips.  .  .  .  Every  country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents 
for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature,”  for  his  army.  Al¬ 
though  he  formed  a  large  and  highly-disciplinea  army, 
he  was  a  pacific  prince,  and  was  not  engaged  in  any  im¬ 
portant  wars.  He  founded  a  medical  college  and  other 
useful  institutions  at  Berlin,  but  was  hostile  to  literature, 
art,  and  metaphysics.  He  died  in  1740,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  the  Great. 

See  Morgrnstbrn,  “  Ueber  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,”  1703  ;  F8rs- 
tbr  “Geschichte  Friedrich  Wilhelms  I.,”  1835;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
‘Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  E.  Mauvillon,  “Histoire  de  Fre¬ 


deric  Guillaume  I,”  1741,  (translated  into  English  by  W.  Phelps, 
1750;)  F.  Cramer,  “Zur  Geschichte  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  I  und 
Friedrichs  II.,”  1829;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October. 

1835- 

Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  born  in 
September,  1744,  was  a  son  of  Augustus  William,  who 
was  a  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  declared 
crown-prince,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  in  1758,  and  began 
to  reign  in  August,  1786.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Chris¬ 
tina  Ulrica  of  Brunswick,  having  been  divorced  in  1769, 
he  married  the  princess  Louisa  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt. 
In  August,  1791,  occurred  a  famous  interview  at  Pilnitz 
between  Frederick  William  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  agreed  to  intervene  for  the  defence  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France  against  his  subjects.  He  invaded  France  with 
a  large  army  in  July,  1792,  but  retreated  to  the  Rhine, 
without  important  results,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
The  dilatory  movements  of  the  Prussians  in  this  and  the 
ensuing  campaign  are  ascribed  to  secret  negotiations  or 
intrigues.  (See  Dumouriez,  and  Brunswick,  Duke  of.) 
Frederick  William  united  with  Russia  in  the  second  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland,  (1793,)  by  which  he  obtained  Dantzic 
and  Thorn,  with  about  1 100  German  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  French  re¬ 
public  at  Bale  in  April,  1795.  Died  in  November,  1797 
leaving  his  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  William  III. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Mira- 
bkau,  “Histoire  secrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin.” 

Frederick  William  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  August,  1770.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  He  married 
the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  16th  of  November,  1797.  For  the  neutrality 
which  he  observed  between  the  French  and  the  coalition 
he  was  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  Lun^ville,  1801,  with  the 
bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and  Paderborn,  besides  some 
other  territories.  The  population  of  Prussia  was  then 
about  ten  millions. 

He  refused  to  join  the  third  coalition  against  the 
French  in  1805  until  the  French  army  had  violated  the 
neutral  territory  of  Anspach.  In  November,  1805,  he 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Russia  and  the  other  powers; 
but  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  concluded 
with  Napoleon  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Hanover  was 
annexed  to  Prussia  in  exchange  for  Anspach,  Cleves, 
and  Neufchatel.  This  transaction  provoked  England  to 
declare  war  against  Prussia.  His  alliance  with  France 
was  broken  by  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon,  or  by  the 
offer  of  the  latter  to  restore  Hanover  to  England.  He 
demanded  as  his  ultimatum  that  the  French  troops  should 
evacuate  Germany;  but  before  this  demand  reached  Paris 
Napoleon  had  advanced  far  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  Prussians  were  routed  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  a  few  days  after  which 
Napoleon  entered  Berlin.  The  war  was  ended  in  July, 
1807,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  deprived  Frederick 
William  of  about  half  of  his  kingdom, — viz.,  the  Polish 
provinces,  and  all  that  part  which  lies  west  of  the  Elbe. 

He  applied  himself  with  success  to  repair  the  desola¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  war,  made  reforms  in  the  government, 
and  abolished  serfdom.  In  1812  he  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  large  force  to  aid  the  French  in  the  invasion  of 
Russia ;  but  in  March,  1813,  he  summoned  his  subjects  to 
the  war  of  liberation,  for  which  they  evinced  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  He  gave  proof  of  personal  courage  in 
several  battles  in  1813,  and  entered  Paris  in  triumph  in 
March,  1814.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15,  he 
recovered  nearly  all  the  provinces  he  had  lost,  and  ac¬ 
quired  half  of  Saxony.  He  failed  to  give  his  people  a 
free  constitution,  as  he  had  promised.  Frederick  William 
was  a  ruler  of  moderate  capacity.  He  died  in  June,  1840, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William  IV. 

See  Leutsch,  “  Geschichte  des  Preussischen  Staats  unter  Wil¬ 
helm  III.;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;” 
Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution  ;”  Hense,  “  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,”  1840  ;  F.  R.  Eylert,  “  Charakterziigeund  historisch* 
Fragmente  aus  dem  Leben  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  III.,”  3  vols.,  1842- 
44,  (translated  into  English  by  J.  Birch,  London,  1844.) 

Frederick  William  IV,  King  of  Prussia,  was  born 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1795.  He  married  in  1823 
Elizabeth  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  Maximilian,  King  of 
Bavaria.  In  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
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to  Nicholas  of  Russia,  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  latter.  He  began  his  reign,  June  7,  1840,  with  mea¬ 
sures  of  indulgence  and  moderation,  and  excited  hopes 
of  reforms  which  were  never  realized.  He  refused  to 
restrict  his  absolute  power  by  a  constitution,  saying,  “  1 
would  not  have  a  piece  of  parchment  interposed  between 
me  and  my  people.”  Excited  by  the  triumph  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  the  citizens  of  Berlin  revolted  in 
March,  1848.  After  several  days  of  severe  fighting,  the 
king  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  city,  changed  his 
ministry,  and  made  concessions  to  the  Liberal  party. 
He  granted  in  December,  1848,  a  constitution  which  has 
since  been  modified  or  nullified,  and  professed  a  great 
zeal  for  German  unity,  until  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  elected  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  He  was  censured  for  his  irresolution 
and  neutrality  in  the  Crimean  war.  He  was  rendered 
Incompetent  to  reign  by  a  serious  malady  in  1858,  and 
died,  without  issue,  in  January,  1861.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  styled  William  (Wilhelm)  I. 

Frederick  William  I.,  the  last  Elector  of  Hesse, 
born  in  1802,  was  the  son  of  William  II.,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1847.  In  1866  he  took  side  with  Austria  in 
the  war  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  deposed,  and 
Hesse  annexed  to  Prussia.  Died  January  6,  1875. 

Frederick  William,  (Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,)  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  William  I., 
was  born  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1831.  He  married  Vic¬ 
toria  Adelaide,  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England,  in 
1858.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  against 
Austria  in  1866,  (assisting  at  the  victory  of  Sadowa,)  and 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  when,  at  the  head 
of  the  Third  army,  he  won  the  battles  of  Weissenberg 
and  Worth  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  McMahon 
at  Sedan.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (March  9,  1888) 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Died  June  15,  1888. 

Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  See 
Brunswick. 

Frederick  William  Charles,  King  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  born  at  Treptow  in  1754,  received  from  nature 
superior  abilities.  In  1797  he  married  Charlotte  Au¬ 
gusta  Matilda,  a  princess  of  England,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Frederick  Eugene,  as  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  He 
obtained  the  dignity  of  Elector  in  1803.  Having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  (1805,)  he  gained  a  large 
accession  of  territory  and  the  title  of  king.  He  joined 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806.  His  army 
fought  for  Napoleon  in  1809,  1812,  and  1813,  but  joined 
the  allies  in  November,  1813.  Died  in  October,  1816. 

Frederick  William  Charles,  Prince  of  the  Low 
Countries,  second  son  of  William  I.,  was  born  in  1797. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1825, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Belgian  revo¬ 
lution  in  1830,  and  commanded  in  battle  at  Brussels, 
from  which  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  September 
of  that  year.  Died  September  8,  1881. 

Frederick,  (Harold,)  an  American  novelist,  was 
born  at  Utica,  New  York,  August  19,  1856.  He  be¬ 
came  an  editor,  and  in  1884  the  New  York  “Times” 
correspondent  in  London.  His  novels  include  “  Seth’s 
Brother’s  Wife,”  (1887,)  “The  Return  of  the 
O’Mahony,”  (1892,)  “  March  Hares,”  (1896,)  “The 
Market-Place,”  (1899,)  etc.  Died  October  19,  1898. 

Fredro,  fRr'dRo,  (Maximilian,)  Palatine  of  Podolia, 
a  popular  Polish  author,  noted  for  civil  and  military 
services..  He  published  several  able  works  on  political 
and  military  affairs,  which  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
One  of  these  is  entitled  “  Proverbs  and  Advice,  Moral, 
Political,  and  Military.”  He  died  in  1676. 

Free'ling,  (Sir  Francis,)  born  at  Bristol,  England, 
In  1764,  entered  the  General  Post-Office  in  1787.  For  a 
long  period  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  that  de¬ 
partment  with  eminent  ability.  His  services  were  re¬ 
warded  with  the  rank  of  baronet  in  1828.  Died  in  1836. 

Free'man,  (Alice  E.,)  Ph.D.,an  American  instructor, 
born  at  Colesville,  New  York,  February  21,  1855.  She 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876,  was 
professor  of  history  in  Wellesley  College  from  1879  to 
1882,  and  president  of  the  same  from  the  latter  year 
until  her  marriage  to  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer, 
of  Harvard  University,  in  1887. 


Free'man,  (Edward  A.,)  an  English  historian,  born 
at  Harborne,  Staffordshire,  in  1823.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1845.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  The  History 
and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,”  (1856,)  “The  History 
of  Federal  Government,”  (1863,)  a  valuable  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,”  (6  vols., 
1867-79,)  “Old  English  History,”  (1869,)  “The 
Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,”  (1877,)  and  “  History  of 
Sicily,”  (1891-94.)  He  was  in  1884  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  modern  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Died  March  16,  1892. 

Freeman,  (George  Washington,)  D.D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bishop,  born  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  June  13, 
1789.  He  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
was  rector  of  a  church  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
in  1844  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Arkansas.  Died  at 
Little  Rock,  April  29,  1858. 

Freeman,  (Horatia  Augusta,)  an  artist,  the  wife  of 
J.  E.  Freeman,  was  born  in  London,  (of  Italian  and 
French  parentage,)  August  28,  1826.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Latilla.  In  1843  she  removed  to  Rome,  and  in 
1847  was  married  to  Mr.  Freeman.  She  modelled,  for 
marble  or  wood,  many  works,  among  which  are  “The 
Princes  in  the  Tower,”  “  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus,”  etc., 
besides  fonts,  chimney-pieces,  vases,  organ-fronts,  etc. 

Free'man,  (James,)  an  American  Unitarian  minister, 
born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1759,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1777.  He  became  about  1782  reader 
at  the  King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  and  soon  after  separated 
from  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  the  first  minister 
in  the  United  States  that  openly  professed  to  be  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  ;  and  he  continued  to  preach  in  Boston  for  fifty 
years.  Died  in  1835. 

Freeman,  (James  Edward,)  an  American  artist,  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  about  1815.  In  early  childhood  he  was 
taken  to  live  at  Otsego,  New  York.  After  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  discouragements,  he  won  repute  as  a  painter 
of  genre  and  historical  pictures  and  portraits.  He  be¬ 
came  a  full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  for  many  years  resided  at  Rome.  Died  in  London, 
November  21,  1884. 

Freer,  (Martha  Walker,)  an  English  historian, 
born  at  Leicester,  October  25,  1822.  In  1861  she  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  John  Robinson,  but  retained  her  former  name 
as  a  writer.  She  wrote  the  “  Life  of  Marguerite  d’An- 
gouleme,”  (1854,)  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  (1855,)  of  Elizabeth 
of  Valois,  (1857,)  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  (1858,) 
“  History  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,”  (i860,)  “  Henry  IV. 
and  Marie  de  Medici,”  (1861,)  and  two  works  on  Anne 
of  Austria,  (1864,  1866.)  Died  in  1888. 

Fregoso,  fRi-go'so,  or  Fregose,  fRi-go'si,  (in  the 
plural,  Fregosi,  fRi-go'see,)  a  Genoese  family,  which 
in  the  fourteenth  century  gained  distinction  among  the 
popular  party  and  by  their  rivalry  with  the  Adomi  oc¬ 
casioned  frequent  civil  wars.  Fregoso,  (Domenico,) 
became  Doge  of  Genoa  in  1370.  He  conquered  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  and  was  deposed  in  1378.  Pietro  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  commanded  the  arma¬ 
ment  which  conquered  Cyprus  in  1373,  and  in  1393  was 
elected  doge.  Thomas  was  elected  doge  in  1415.  Being 
attacked  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
he  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  was  forced  to  retire  from 
Genoa  in  1421.  In  1436  he  was  again  elected,  and  held 
the  office  until  1443.  Janus,  a  nephew  of  Thomas,  was 
elected  doge  in  1447,  and  died  the  next  year.  Pietro, 
nephew  of  Thomas,  was  elected  in  1450,  and  for  eight 
years  maintained  his  power  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
and  the  Adomi.  In  1458  he  ceded  the  seigniory  of 
Genoa  to  Charles  VII.  of  France.  He  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  expel  the  French  from  Genoa  in  1459.  Paul, 
brother  of  Pietro,  and  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  was  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  unscrupulous  priest.  In  1461  he  drove  Pros¬ 
per  Adorno  out  of  the  city,  and  placed  his  own  cousin, 
Spinetta  Fregoso,  in  the  office  of  doge.  He  caused  him¬ 
self  to  be  elected  in  1462,  but  was  expelled  from  office 
in  1464  by  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  He  was  again  in 
power  from  1483  to  1488.  Died  in  1498.  Battista,  a 
son  of  Pietro,  was  born  at  Genoa  about  1440,  elected 
doge  in  1479,  and  deposed  by  a  conspiracy  in  1483.  He 
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wrote  a  “  Life  of  Martin  V.,”  and  a  treatise  on  love, 

“  Anteros,  sive  De  Amore.”  Octavian  was  elected  doge 
in  1513,  after  having  expelled  the  French.  He  was 
compelled  in  1515  to  cede  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa 
to  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  whose  name  he  governed  the 
same  until  1522.  In  1528  the  success  of  Andrea  Doria 
terminated  the  rivalry  between  the  Adorno  and  Fregoso 
families.  Frederico,  a  brother  of  Octavian,  was  born 
in  Genoa  about  1480.  He  was  versed  in  Hebrew  and 
other  languages,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“  Paraphrase  on  the  Paternoster,”  in  terta  rimay  and  a 
“Treatise  on  Prayer,”  (1542.)  He  became  a  cardinal  in 
1539.  Died  in  1541. 

See  E.  Vincens,  “  Histoire  de  Gfines;”  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des 
Ripubliques  Italiennea.” 

Fregoso,  (Antonio  Fileremo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
in  Genoa,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  lived  at 
the  court  of  Milan  about  1500,  and  enjoyed  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  poet.  His  principal  poems  are  “  The  Laughter 
of  Democritus  and  the  Weeping  of  Heraclitus,”  (1506, 
often  reprinted,)  “  Contest  of  Plutus  and  Irus,”  (“  Con- 
tenzione  di  Pluto  ed  Iro,”)  and  “La  Cerva  bianca,” 
(“The  White  Deer,”  1510.)  Died  about  1515. 

See  GinguenA,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie;”  Tiraboschi, 
“  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Freher,  fra'er*  [Lat.  Frehe'rus,  ]  (Marquard,)  a 
German  historian,  and  a  native  of  Augsburg,  published 
“Ancient  Bohemian  Historians,”  “  History  of  the  Ancient 
Franks,”  and  other  works,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
Died  in  1614. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vitae  Jurisconsultorura;”  Nic^ron, 
“M^moires.” 

Freher,  (Paul,)  a  German  biographer,  born  at  Nu 
remberg  in  1611.  He  practised  medicine  in  that  city, 
and  compiled  a  mediocre  work,  called  “  Theatre  of  Men 
eminent  for  Learning,”  (“  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditione 
clarorum,”  1688,)  containing  notices  of  about  2850  emi¬ 
nent  authors  and  other  persons.  Died  in  1682. 

Freherus.  See  Freher. 

Freidank,  fRifddnk,  Vridano,  fR&'dUnk,  or  Freige- 
dank,  fRl'c^-dink,  a  German  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Frederick  II. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  chief  work,  “  Be- 
scheidenheit,”  was  long  exceedingly  popular. 

Freig,  fRlG,  or  Freige,  fRl'g?h,  [Lat.  Frei'gius,] 
(Johann  Thomas,)  a  learned  German  writer,  born  at 
Friburg,  in  Brisgau,  in  1543.  He  became  rector  of  the 
college  of  Altorf  in  1575.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
in  Latin,  a  “Life  of  Peter  Ramus,”  (about  1580,)  and 
“Rhetorica,  Poetica,  Logica,”  (1582,)  and  published 
Cicero’s  Orations  with  notes,  (3  vols.,  1581,)  often  re¬ 
printed.  Died  in  1583. 

Freigius.  See  Freig. 

Freiligrath,  fRl'liG-rJt',  (Ferdinand,)  a  celebrated 
German  lyric  and  patriotic  poet,  born  at  Detmold  in 
1810.  In  1833  he  published  some  poems  in  the  “Alma¬ 
nac  of  the  Muses,”  which  were  so  successful  that  he 
renounced  his  previous  employment  in  a  banking-house 
at  Amsterdam,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  brought  out  his  spirited  poem 
entitled  “  The  Dead  to  the  Living,”  for  which  he  was 
tried  by  the  government,  but  was  acquitted.  Owing  to 
renewed  political  accusations,  he  left  Germany  in  1849* 
and  settled  in  London.  Among  his  best  productions 
are  his  “  Political  and  Social  Poems,”  and  “  Confession 
of  Faith,”  (“  Glaubensbekenntniss,”)  which  enjoy  the 
greatest  popularity  among  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany 
Freiligrath’s  poetry,  apart  from  the  fervent  patriotism  it 
displays,  possesses  merits  of  a  high  order ;  and  he  made 
several  excellent  translations  from  the  English  and 
French.  Died  March  17,  1876. 

See  Longfellow’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

Freind,  frSnd,  or  Friend,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
physician,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1675*  was^  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  and  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  served  as  army  physician  under  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  Spain,  in  1705-07.  He  was  chosen  Fe  ow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1712,  and  member  of  Parliament 
In  1722.  In  1727  he  was  appointed  first  physician  to 
the  queen  of  George  II.  He  wrote  many  able  medical 
Works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  his  History  o 


Physic  from  the  Time  of  Galen  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,”  (2  vols.,  1726-27.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Freind,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1667.  He  resided  in  West¬ 
minster,  wrote  verses  in  Latin  and  English,  edited 
“Cicero  de  Oratore,”  (1724,)  and  was  an  opponent  of 
Bentley  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  Epistles  of 
Phalans.  He  was  head-master  of  Westminster  School. 
Died  in  1751. 

Freinsheim,  fRlns'hlm',  [Lat.  Freinshe'mius,]  (Jo¬ 
hann,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at  Ulm  in  1608.  In  1642 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  and  political 
economy  at  Upsal,  and  in  1647  was  created  by  Queen 
Christina  her  librarian  and  historiographer.  He  was 
honorary  professor  at  Heidelberg  when  he  died  in  1660. 
He  published  several  editions  of  the  classics,  and  wrote 
a  valuable  supplement  to  Livy  and  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  lost  books  of  those  authors. 

See  A.  Freinsheim,  “  Laudatio  posthuma  J.  Freinshemii,”  1661. 

Freinahemiua.  See  Freinsheim. 

Freire,  fRa'e-ri,  (Francisco  JozA,)  a  Portuguese 
philologist  and  historian,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1713.  As 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arcades,  he  was  called 
“Candido  Lusitano.”  He  wrote  “Maxims  on  the  Art 
of  Oratory,”  and  a  “  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,” 
(1758.)  Died  in  1773.  “He  contributed  much,”  says 
Ferdinand  Denis,  “  to  the  restoration  of  literature  by  tne 
purity  of  his  style.”  (“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.”) 

Freire  de  Andrada,  fRafe  r&  dl  in-dRj'di,  (Ber- 
Nardim,)  a  Portuguese  general,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1764. 
He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  when  the 
war  against  Bonaparte  began.  In  1808  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  national  army  which  co-operated 
with  Wellington.  He  was  accused  of  treason  by  some 
factious  persons,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at 
Braga  in  1809. 

Freire  de  Andrada,  (Hyacinth.)  See  Andrada, 
(Jacinto.) 

Freire  de  Andrade,  (or  Andrada,)  fRafe-ri  di  in 
dRi'di,  (or  in-dRi'di,)  (Gomez,)  a  Portuguese  general 
and  an  able  administrator,  bom  about  1685.  He  wai 
governor  of  Rio  Janeiro  for  many  years,  beginning  its 
1733.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  poem  of  Basileo  da  Gams 
entitled  “  O  Uruguay.”  In  1756  he  defeated  the  Spaniard! 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  Missions.  Died  in  1763. 

See  Southey’s  “History  of  Brazil.” 

Freire  de  Andrade,  (Gomez,)  a  Portuguese  general, 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1752.  He  obtained  a  command  in 
the  French  army  under  Junot  in  1808,  served  in  Russia 
in  1812,  and  was  governor  of  Dresden  in  1813.  Having 
returned  to  Lisbon,  he  was  executed,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  Marshal  Beresford,  in  1817*  His  inno¬ 
cence  was  recognized  several  years  later. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale “Histoire  de  Jean  VI, 
Roi  de  Portugal,”  etc.,  Paris,  1827, 

Freire  de  Carvalho,  fRafe-rk  di  kaR-v&l'yo,  (Fran¬ 
cisco,)  a  Portuguese  critic,  who  became  professor  of 
eloquence  in  Lisbon  about  1846.  He  published  a  good 
edition  of  the  “Lusiad,”  (1843,)  and  an  “Essay  on  the 
Literary  History  of  Portugal,”  (1845O 

Freitag.  See  Freytag. 

Frelinghuysen,  free'ling-hi'zen,  (Frederick,)  an 
American  statesman,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1753.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1770,  and  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  as  captain  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775, 
and  from  1793  to  1796  was  a  United  States  Senator. 
Died  in  1804. 

Frelinghuysen,  (Frederick  Theodore,)  LL.D.,  an 
American  statesman,  a  nephew  of  the  following,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College 
in  1836,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  attorney-general 
of  New  Jersey,  1861-68,  and  United  States  Senator, 
1868-77.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  United  States 
secretary  of  state.  Died  May  20,  1885- 

Frelinghuysen,  (Theodore,)  an  American  states¬ 
man,  a  son  of  Frederick,  (I753-I^°4>)  was  born  *n  ^.om* 
erset  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1787.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1804,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1808.  In  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
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of  the  U nited  Stales,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  W  hig 
party  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  until 
1835.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1838.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  as  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Whig  party,  which  also  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the 
Presidency ;  but  they  were  not  elected.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  in  1850 
Died  in  1862. 

SeeT.  W.  Chambers,  “  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  T.  Frelinghuysen,” 
1863,  with  portrait. 

Frellon,  fR^l^N',  (Jean  and  Francois,)  printers  of 
Lyons,  France,  who  acquired  distinction  by  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  other 
books,  printed  between  1530  and  1570. 

Frdmin,  fR&'m&N',  (Ren6,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1673.  In  1722  Philip  V.  of  Spain  employed 
him  to  embellish  with  statuary  his  gardens  and  palace 
of  the  Granja.  Died  in  1745. 

Fr^minet,  fr&'me/n&',  (Martin,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1567,  studied  many  years  in 
Italy  with  such  success  that  Henry  IV.  of  France  chose 
him  in  1603  as  his  first  painter,  and  employed  him  in 
decorating  the  chapel  of  Fontainebleau,  which  contains 
his  master-pieces.  He  imitated  the  style  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  excelled  in  composition  and  perspective. 
Died  in  1619. 

Fre'mSnt',  (John  Charles,)  the  “  Pathfinder”  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  an  American  explorer  and  general, 
born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  January  21,  1813,  was  the 
son  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  Virginian  mother.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Charleston  College,  South  Carolina,  and  became 
a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy  about  1835  ;  but 
he  soon  resigned  that  position.  In  1838  and  1839  he 
assisted  Nicollet  in  the  exploration  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  of  the  topographical  engineers  in  1838, 
and  was  ordered  in  1841  to  explore  and  survey  the  river 
Des  Moines.  In  October  of  that  year  he  married  Jessie, 
a  daughter  of  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri.  Having 
formed  a  project  to  explore  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
to  open  an  overland  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he 
began  the  arduous  enterprise,  under  the  authority  of 
the  government,  in  May,  1842.  He  examined  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ascended,  in  August, 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  (13,570 
feet  above  the  sea,)  which  is  now  called  Fremont’s  Peak. 
In  the  autumn  of  1842  he  returned  to  Washington,  and 
published  a  report  of  his  discoveries,  which  was  com¬ 
mended  by  Humboldt  in  his  “Aspects  of  Nature.” 

In  the  summer  of  1843  he  conducted  another  expedi¬ 
tion  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  through  the  South 
Pass,  explored  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  made  important 
discoveries  in  geography.  He  arrived  in  November  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  in  the  ensuing  winter  attempted  to  return  by  a  more 
southern  route ;  but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  deep 
snows,  and  his  party  suffered  severely  from  hunger  and 
cold.  Having  changed  his  course,  he  reached  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  in  March,  1844,  and,  returning  through  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  South  Pass,  arrived  at  Kansas  in 
July  of  that  year.  The  daring  and  fortitude  exhibited 
in  this  expedition  among  hostile  savages  and  inhospi¬ 
table  deserts  have  hardly  been  surpassed  in  ths  records 
of  human  adventure.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  prepared  a  report  of 
his  second  expedition.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  third  expedition,  to  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
California,  &c.  He  was  attacked  by  Mexicans  near 
Monterey  in  March,  1846,  defended  himself  with  success, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  California  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  whose  authority  was  disputed  by  General 
Kearney.  Fremont,  however,  continued  to  recognize 
Commodore  Stockton  as  his  superior,  and  was  arrested 
by  General  Kearney,  who  ordered  him  to  report  to  the 
adjutant-general  at  W ashington.  He  was  tried  bv  a  court- 
martial,  and  found  guilty  of  mutiny  and  disobedience, 
for  which  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President;  but  he 
declined  the  pardon,  and  resigned  his  commission. 

In  1848  Fremont  attempted,  at  his  own  expense, 


another  expedition  across  the  continent,  through  the 
northern  part  of  Mexico ;  but,  the  guide  having  lost  his 
way,  the  party,  after  undergoing  incredible  sufferings,  in 
which  about  one-third  of  their  number  perished,  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Santa  Fe,  whence  they  had 
started. 

In  1849  he  settled  in  California,  where  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  auriferous  tract  called  the  Mariposa 
estate.  He  exerted  his  influence  to  make  California  a 
free  State,  and  was  one  of  the  Senators  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  State  in  the  Federal  Senate  in  1850.  His  term 
in  the  Senate  expired  in  March,  1851.  For  his  services 
as  an  explorer  he  received,  in  1850,  a  gold  medal  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  another  from  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  London.  In  1853  he  conducted,  at 
his  own  expense,  an  exploring  party  to  the  Pacific,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  a  new  route  about  latitude  38°  north. 
He  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  June,  1856,  as  the 
competitor  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  James  Buchanan, 
Colonel  Fremont  received  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
electoral  votes,  cast  by  eleven  States,  against  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-four  votes  given  to  his  opponent 

In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of  the 
regular  army,  and  commander  of  the  department  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  August  he  issued  an  order  for  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
those  in  Missouri  who  should  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  ;  but  this  act  was  disapproved  and  annulled 
by  the  President.  Moving  his  army  from  the  Missouri 
River,  he  pursued  the  enemy,  who  retired  southwest- 
ward,  and  had  just  overtaken  them  at  Springfield,  when 
he  was  removed  from  the  command,  November  2,  1861. 
In  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Mountain  Department,  including  parts  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  on  June  8, 1862,  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  at  Cross  Keys,  soon  after  which  he  re¬ 
signed  his  command,  on  the  grounds  that  for  personal 
reasons  he  could  not  serve  under  General  Pope,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia.  After  his  resignation  he  took  no  further  active 
part  in  war  or  in  politics  until  1878,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Arizona,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1881.  April  30,  1890,  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general,  U.S.A.,  retired.  Died  July  13,  1890.  His 
wife  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  including 
“The  Story  of  the  Guard,”  “A  Year  of  American 
Travel,”  “Far  West  Sketches,”  “Souvenirs  of  my 
Time,”  etc. 

Fremont  d’Ablancourt,  fR&'m&N'  dt'blfiN'kooR', 
(Nicolas,)  a  French  Protestant,  born  in  Paris  about 
1625,  was  a  nephew  of  Perrot  d’Ablancourt.  By  the 
influence  of  Turenne  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Portugal  in  1663.  When  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  re¬ 
voked,  in  1685,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and 
retired  to  Holland,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  appointed 
him  historiographer.  He  wrote,  besides  a  few  other 
works,  “  Memoirs  in  relation  to  the  History  of  Portugal,” 
(from  1659  to  1668,  published  in  1701.)  Died.in  1693. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Fr6my,  (Edmond,)  a  French  chemist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1814.  He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  M.  Pelouze,  whom 
he  aided  as  assistant  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 
He  afterwards  succeeded  M.  Pelouze  as  professor,  and 
Gay-Lussac  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  With 
Pelouze,  he  produced  a  “General  Treatise  on  Chemis¬ 
try,”  (6  vols.,  1844-57,)  and  with  M.  Terreil,  “A  Guide 
to  Chemistry,”  (1885.)  He  was  made  commander  in 
the  legion  of  honour  in  1878.  Died  in  1894. 

French,  (Alice,)  writer  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Octave  Thanet,  was  born  at  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1850.  She  is  the  author  of  “Knitters  in 
the  Sun,”  “  Otto  the  Knight,”  “  Expiation,”  “  Stories 
of  a  Western  Town,”  “The  Heart  of  Toil,”  etc. 

French,  (Daniel  Chester,)  an  American  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  April  20,  1850. 
He  studied  in  Boston  and  in  Florence,  Italy,  and 
his  works  include  “  The  Minute  Man  of  Concord,” 
“  The  Statue  of  the  Republic,”  shown  at  the  World’s 
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Columbian  Exposition,  a  life-size  statue  of  General 
Cass,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  a  statue  of  Rufus 
Choate,  in  the  Boston  court-house,  etc. 

French,  (George  Arthur,)  a  British  general, 
was  born  at  Roscommon,  Ireland,  June  19,  1841.  He 
joined  the  Royal  Artillery  in  i860,  and  served  in 
Canada  and  Queensland  from  1862  to  1891.  He 
was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  1894,  and  major- 
general  commanding  in  New  South  Wales  in  1896. 
In  the  South  African  war  he  commanded  the  cavalry 
force  which  relieved  Kimberley  in  February,  1900. 

French,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1616,  attended  professionally  the  parliamentary  army 
under  Fairfax.  He  wrote  the  “Art  of  Distillation,” 
and  the  “  Yorkshire  Spaw.”  Died  in  1657. 

French,  (Nicholas,)  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
born  at  Wexford  in  1604.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Ferns  in  1643,  soon  after  which  date  he  went  as  an  exile 
to  the  continent.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Unkind  Deserter  of  Loyal  Men,”  (1676,)  directed 
•gainst  Ormond.  Died  in  1678. 

Frend,  (William,)  an  English  writer  on  astronomy 
political  economy,  etc.,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1757.  bfe 
was  rector  of  Madinglev,  but,  having  adopted  Socinian 
opinions,  he  resigned  that  living  in  1787.  Among  his 
works  is  “  Evening  Amusements  on  the  Beauties  of  the 
Heavens,”  issued  annually,  (1804-22.)  Died  in  1841. 

Freneau,  fre'nd',  (Philip,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  of  French  descent,  born  at  New  York  in 
1752.  He  wrote,  during  the  Revolution,  many  satirical 
and  burlesque  poems  against  the  Tories.  Some  of  these 
were  very  popular.  He  performed  many  voyages  as  a 
captain  of  a  merchant- vessel  between  1784  add  1789, 
and  again  after  1798.  About  1790  he  became  translating 
clerk  to  Jefferson,  (then  secretary  of  state,)  and  editor 
of  the  “National  Gazette,”  published  at  Philadelphia  and 
notorious  for  virulent  articles  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Washington.  Died  near  Freehold,  New  Jersey 
in  December,  1832. 

Frdnicle  de  Bessy,  fR&'n£k’l'  d$h  b&'se',  (Bernard,) 
a  French  mathematician,  born  in  Paris  about  1600. 
He  excelled  in  solving  difficult  questions  without  the 
use  of  algebra,  so  that  Fermat,  Descartes,  and  others 
confessed  his  superiority.  His  modus  operandi  was  kept 
secret  until  his  death,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  his 
papers  to  be  the  “method  of  exclusion.”  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666.  He  wrote 
a  “Treatise  on  Right-Angled  Triangles  in  Numbers,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1675. 

Frenzel  or  Frentzel,  fR^nt'sel,  (Johann,)  a  German 
poet,  born  at  Annaberg  in  1609.  He  was  professor  of 
poetry  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1674. 

Frenzel,  fRgnt'sel,  (Karl  Wilhelm  Theodor,)  a 
German  essayist,  critic,  and  novelist,  born  at  Berlin, 
December  6,  1827.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  teacher 
and  editor.  Among  his  historical  novels  are  “  Ganga- 
nelli,”  (1863,)  “Watteau,”  (1864,)  «  Chambord,”  (1883,) 
etc.  Hisother  tales  include  “Melusine,”  (i860,)  “Va- 
nitas,”  (1861,)  “Silvia,”  (1875,)  an<3  “Frau  Venus,” 
(1880.)  He  also  published  “  Dichter  und  Frauen,” 
(1858,  i860,  1866,)  “  Biisten  und  Bilder,”  (1864,)  “Neue 
Studien,”  (1868,)  etc. 

Fr&re,  fRaiR,  (Charles  Theodore,)  a  French  painter, 
a  brother  of  P.  E.  Fr&re,  born  in  Paris  in  1815  ;  died  in 
1888.  His  best  pictures  are  of  Oriental  subjects. 

Frere,  freer,  (Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward,)  Bart., 
an  English  colonial  statesman,  born  at  Clydale,  Brecon¬ 
shire,  March  29,  1815.  He  was  a  nephew  of  J.  Hook- 
ham  Frere.  He  was  educated  at  Haileybury  College, 
and  entered  the  East  India  civil  service  in  1834.  He 
held  various  prominent  offices  under  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernments,  both  in  India  and  in  Africa,  and  attained  dis¬ 
tinction  by  his  efforts  at  Zanzibar  in  1873  to  Put  down 
the  slave-trade.  His  governorship  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  marked  by  the  Kaffir  war  of  1877-78,  by  the 
Zulu  war  against  Cetewayo,  1878-79,  and  by  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  war.  lie  was  author  of  several  works  on  colonial 
and  missionary  subjects.  Died  in  London,  May  30,  1884. 

«  as  k:  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  7/  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N, 


Frere,  freer,  (Right  Hon.  John  Hookham,)  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  England,  was  born  in  1769,  and  entered  Parliament 
m  1796.  He  was  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1808,  and  per 
formed  other  diplomatic  services.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  and  acquired  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  poet  by  a  humorous  work,  entitled  “  Pros¬ 
pectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  Work  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  etc.,  relating  to  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.”  His  translation  of  a 
Saxon  poem  on  the  victory  of  Athelstan  at  Brunanburh 
was  much  admired.  Died  at  Malta  in  1846. 

See  Lockhart,  “Life  of  Scott;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1843;  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  March  and  April,  1846. 

Frere,  (Pierre  Edouard,)  a  French  painter,  a  pupii 
of  Paul  Delaroche,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1819.  His 
subjects  are  familiar  domestic  scenes.  Died  in  1886. 

Frere-Orban,  fRaiR'  oR'bfiN',  (Hubert  Joseph 
Walther,)  a  Belgian  statesman,  born  at  Li^ge,  April 
22,  1812.  He  became  a  lawyer,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal,  or  anti-clerical,  party.  In  1867  he  was  chosen 
a  state  minister,  and  in  1878  was  made  president  of  the 
cabmet  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Died  in  1896. 

Frerda,  fri-ri'  ?  (Theodore,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Enckhuysen  in  1643,  studied  at  Rome.  He  worked 
for  some  time  at  Amsterdam.  Died  at  sea  in  1693. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc 

Fr&ret,  fR&'r^,  (Nicolas,)  an  eminent  French  his¬ 
torical  critic  and  savant,  born  in  Paris,  February  15, 
1688,  was  early  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  learning 
and  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  and  chronology;  The  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  was  opened  to  him  in  1714,  about  which  time  he 
wrote  a  “  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  the  French,”  which 
was  much  admired.  The  novel  or  candid  opinions 
uttered  in  this  work  procured  him  a  short  confinement 
in  the  Bastille.  He  was  versed  in  many  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  He  appears  to  have  been  free  from 
selfish  ambition,  and  actuated  by  a  disinterested  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  Academy,  for  which  he  wrote  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  profound  dissertations  on  ancient  history  and 
chronology,  in  one  of  which  he  explodes  the  fabulous 
antiquity  of  the  Chinese.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  a  “Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  the  Greeks,”  “Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,”  and  “Historical 
Researches  respecting  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  Asia.” 
He  was  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Died  in  Paris  in  March,  1749. 
He  is  considered  the  greatest  of  French  historical  critics. 

See  Bougainville,  “filoge  de  Fr^ret;”  Champollion-Figeac, 
“  Vie  de  Fr^ret,”  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  The  first 
volume  of  this  edition  was  published  in  1825.  See,  also,  “Nouveile 
Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Frerichs,  fRa'riKs,  (Friedrich  Theodor,)  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Aurich,  in  Hanover,  in  1819.  He 
became  professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  and  wrote,  besides  other  able  works,  a  “Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,”  (1859.)  Died  March  14,  1885. 

Fr^ron,  fR&'riN',  (Elie  Catherine,)  a  distinguished 
French  critic  and  littirateury  born  at  Quimper  in  1719, 
assisted  Desfontaines  for  several  years  in  his  critical  re¬ 
views.  From  1749  to  1754  he  issued  a  spirited  literary 
periodical,  styled  “Letters  on  Certain  Contemporary 
Writings.”  From  1754  until  his  death  he  edited  the 
“  Literary  Year,”  and  acquired  much  notoriety  by  his 
attacks  on  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  who  retorted 
with  great  asperity.  His  ode  on  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
(1745)  was  admired.  He  wrote  many  other  works.  Died 
in  1776. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance  litt^raire;”  C.  Nisard,  “Le* 
Ennemis  de  Voltaire,”  1853. 

Frdron,  (Louis  Stanislas,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  lie  was  a  violent  Jacobin, 
edited  a  paper  called  the  “  Orator  of  the  People,”  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king  in  the  Convention,  and  took  an 
official  and  prominent  part  in  the  massacres  at  Marseilles 
and  Toulon.  He  promoted  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in 
1794,  and  was  appointed  sub-prefect  in  Saint  Domingo, 
where  he  died,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  1802. 

See  Lamartine’s  “  History  of  the  Girondists." 

Frescobaldi,  fR§s-ko-bil'dee,  (  Girolamo,  )  a  re- 

(J^=*See  Explanations,  p.  23  1 
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Downed  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born  at  Ferrara, 
probably  about  1588.  He  became  organist  of  St.  Peter’s 
m  Rome.  He  displayed  a  rich  imagination  as  a  com* 

!>oser  of  canzoni,  toccatas,  etc.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
ather  of  that  style  of  organ-music  which  the  English  call 
“voluntaries.”  Died  about  1654. 

See  Hawkins,  “History  of  Music;”  Fins,  “Biographie  Uni- 
rcrselle  des  Musiciens.” 

Freseniua,  fRl-za'ne-ds,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a 
German  theologian,  born  in  1717;  died  in  1783. 

SeeF.  A.  Fresenius,  “Lebenslauf,  etc.  J.  F.  Fresenii,”  1789. 
Fresenius,  fRl-za'ne-fis,  (Karl  Remigius,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  chemist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
December  28,  1818.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Giessen, 
and  became  assistant  to  his  instructor  Liebig.  In  1845 
he  took  a  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Wiesbaden 
Agricultural  School,  which  under  his  influence  became  a 
celebrated  seat  of  chemical  science.  His  skill  as  an 
analyst  and  his  ability  as  an  instructor  were  very  great. 
His  writings  on  analytical  chemistry  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages.  Died  June  10,  1897. 

Fresia,  fRa'Se-i,  or  fR 1'ze'l',  (Maurice  Ignace,)  Ba¬ 
ron,  a  general  in  the  French  ajrmy,  was  born  at  Saluzzo, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1746.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Venice,  and  commandant  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  about 
1810.  Died  in  Paris  in  1827. 

Fresnaye,  de  la,  deh  If  fR&'n&',  (Jean  Vauquelin 
— vok'llN',)  a  mediocre  French  poet,  father  of  Desyve- 
teaux,  born  in  Normandy  in  1536 ;  died  in  1606. 
Freane.  See  Dufresne  and  Du  Cange. 

FreBne,  fR§n,  (Francois  iSbaudy  —  I'bS'de',)  a 
French  economist,  born  at  Langres  in  1743,  published  a 
“  Treatise  on  Agriculture,”  (3  vols.,  1788,)  and  proposed 
the  saving-fund  for  servants,  and  other  means  of  econ¬ 
omy  which  have  since  been  adopted.  Died  in  1815. 

Fresnel,  fr&'n£l',  (Augustin  Jean,)  a  celebrated 
French  geometer  and  optician,  born  at  Broglie  (Eure)  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1788,  was  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
studied  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  passed  thence 
into  the  ficole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  which  he  quitted 
with  the  title  of  engineer.  He  began  to  experiment  on 
the  theory  of  light  about  1815,  and  received  a  prize  from 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his  treatise  “  On  the  Dif¬ 
fraction  of  Light”  in  1819.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  several 
memoirs  on  polarization  and  double  refraction,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  “Annales  de  Physique  et  Chimie,” 
(1816-25.)  He  performed  for  physical  optics  what  New¬ 
ton  did  for  astronomy.  His  experiments  tend  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  theory  that  light  consists  in  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  an  elastic  medium.  His  theory  of  double  refrac¬ 
tion  and  polarization  is  called  one  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  genius.  He  made  the  first  successful  application  of 
lenses  to  the  lamps  of  light-houses,  and  invented  the 
illuminating  apparatus  which  is  used  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  He  was  chosen  in  1825  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  which  in  1827  awarded  to  him 
the  Rumford  medal.  When  on  his  death-bed,  this  medal 
was  presented  to  him  by  his  friend  Arago,  to  whom  he 
said,  “  I  thank  you  for  performing  this  mission,  which 
must  have  been  a  painful  duty ;  for  the  brightest  badge 
of  honour  appears  dim  and  insignificant  to  him  who  must 
lay  it  down  on  the  grave  of  a  friend.”  Died  in  1827. 

See  Arago’s  “  filoee  de  Fresnel,”  in  the  “CEuvres  completes” 
(of  Arago,)  tome  i.;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale “  Biographie 
Universelle,”  (Supplement) 

Fresnel,  (Fulgence,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born  at 
Mathieu  (Calvados)  in  1795  ;  died  at  Bagdad  in  1855. 
Fresnoy.  See  Dufresnoy,  (Charles  Alphonse.) 
Fresnoy,  (Lenglet  du.)  See  Lenglet. 

Fresny.  See  Dufresny. 

Fresse-Montval,  fRSs'mAN'vll',  (Henri  Francois 
Alphonse,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Perpignan  in 
*795i  wrote  a  “  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,”  and  made 
a  translation  of  Pindar’s  works  into  French  verse,  whicl 
gained  a  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1867. 

Fressinet,  fR&'se'n&'j  (Philibert,)  a  French  general, 
born  in  Burgundy  in  1769.  In  1813,  for  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  Died  in  1821. 

Fr4teau  de  Saint-Just,  fRl'to7  d?h  siN'zhust',  (Em¬ 


manuel  Marie  Michel  Philippe,)  a  French  lawyer, 
born  in  1745.  He  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  States- 
General,  and  was  a  moderate  partisan  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  in  Paris. 
He  was  executed  by  the  terrorists  in  1794. 

Freudenberger,  fRoi'den-b^R'Ger,  (Sigismond,)  a 
Swiss  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1745 ;  died  in  1801. 

Freudweiler,  fRoid'^I'l^r,  (Daniel,)  a  Swiss  painter, 
born  in  1793  ;  died  in  1827. 

Freund,  fRoint,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  lexicographer, 
of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Kempen,  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  in  1806.  His  “Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage”  (4  vols.,  1834)  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  He 
also  published  a  Latin-German,  Latin-Greek  Dictionar> 
for  Schools,  (1848.)  Died  June  4,  1894. 

Freundsberg.  See  Frondsberg. 

Freundweiler,  fkoint'tfT'ler,  or  Freudweiler,  froit'- 
ftl'ler,  (Henri,)  a  skilful  Swiss  painter  of  history,  genre, 
and  portraits,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1755  >  died  *795* 

Freux,  de,  deh  fRuh,  [Lat.  Fru'sius,]  (AndrA,)  a 
French  Jesuit  and  writer,  bom  at  Chartres  about  1500, 
became  secretary  to  Loyola  at  Rome.  Died  in  155a 

Frey,  fri,  or  Freyr,  frlr,  [sometimes  written  in  Latin 
Fric'co  ;  etymology  the  same  as  that  of  Freyia,  which 
see,*]  the  son  of  Njord,  and  the  brother  of  Freyia.  He 
presides  over  rain  and  sunshine  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
His  attributes  correspond  to  those  both  of  Frigga  and 
Freyia.  As  the  god  of  fertility,  he  resembles  the  former  ;t 
as  tne  god  of  pleasure  and  love,  he  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  latter.  We  are  told  that  he  was  (like  Freyia)  beloved 
by  all,  both  gods  and  men.  He  had  two  remarkable 
gifts  presented  him  by  Loki, — the  ship  Skidbladnir,  which 
would  always  have  a  fair  wind  whenever  the  sails  were 
set,  and  was  so  capacious  that  it  could  contain  all  the 
gods,  with  their  weapons  and  armour,  and  yet  could  be 
folded  up  like  a  cloth  and  carried  in  one’s  pocket ;  and 
the  boar  named  Gullinbursti,  (“  golden  bristles,”)  which 
he  could  drive  on  the  air  and  sea  and  which  could  travel 
far  more  swiftly  than  any  horse.  The  wife  of  Frey  wa* 
Gerda,  (g§r'dl,)  or  Gerd,  (gerd,)  the  daughter  of  a  giant 
named  Gymir.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Frey  ascended 
Odin’s  throne  Illidskialf,  whence  he  could  view  all  the 
regions  of  the  world.  Towards  the  north  he  saw  a 
magnificent  palace,  out  of  which  came  a  woman  whose 
beauty  was  so  resplendent  that  it  illumined  the  whole 
world.  As  a  just  punishment  for  his  presumption  in 
ascending  the  seat  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  Frey  was  so 
deeply  smitten  with  love  that  he  could  neither  drink, 
speak,  nor  sleep.  Thereupon  Njord  sent  Skirmir,  Frey’s 
attendant,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  distress.  When 
Skirmir  learned  it,  he  promised  that  if  his  master  would 
give  him  his  sword  he  would  obtain  for  him  the  beautiful 
maiden,  whose  name  was  Gerda.  In  this  undertaking  he 
encountered  great  difficulties,  but  was  at  last  successful. 
But  Frey  had  parted  with  his  good  sword,  which  will 
prove  a  very  serious  loss  at  Ragnarock,  when  the  great 
battle  will  be  fought  between  the  iEsir  and  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

See  Thorpb’s  “  Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ;  Keyser’s  “  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Northmen;”  Mallet’s  “  Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.. 
Fable  XIX. ;  Petersen’s  “  Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Frey,  fRl,  (Friedrich  Hermann,)  a  German  dra¬ 
matic  and  lyric  poet,  born  at  Speyer,  June  18,  1839.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Martin  Greif. 

Frey,  fRi,  (Jean  CAcile,)  a  Swiss  philologist  and 
physician,  born  at  Kaiserstiihl  about  1580,  taught  phi¬ 
losophy  in  a  college  of  Paris.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works  in  Latin,  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Druids,” 
(1625.)  Died  in  1631. 

See  NiciIron,  “M^moires.” 

*  Supposing  the  etymology  given  under  Freyia  to  be  the  true 
one,  Frey  is  simply  the  masculine  form  of  Freyia, — the  masculine  of 
prtyd  being  prtyd,  or  (as  the  final  short  a  is  often  dropped)  simply 
prty\ — and  signifies,  like  Freyia,  “beloved,”  “dear.”  The  Latin 
name  Frisco  goes  to  establish  Frey’s  relationship  with  Frigga,  and  to 
confirm  the  view  that  Freyia  and  Frigga  were  originally  one  Dame, 
since  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  g  and  y  to  interchange,  as 
shown  in  such  examples  as  “Day,”  Anglo-Saxon  Deeg,  German 
Tag ;  “Way,”  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  IVeg,  etc. 

t  As  Frigga  was  the  goddess  of  marriage,  so  Frey  was  the  rod  of 
marriage ;  for  on  such  occasions,  as  Adam  of  Bremen  tells  us,  the  old 
Danes  used  to  sacrifice  to  Frey. 


£,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  h ,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  ii,  short ;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nflt;  good;  m<55n? 
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Frey,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  Swiss  philologist  and  Oriental¬ 
ist,  born  at  Bale  in  1682.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  theology  in  the  Academy  of  Berne  in  1711. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  great  knowledge  and 
critical  sagacity  in  theology,  history,  and  philosophy,  and 
wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1759. 

See  J.  C.  Beck,  “De  Vita  et  Mentis  Philologi  J.  L.  Frey,” 
1760. 

Prey,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  excellent  Swiss  engraver, 
born  at  Lucerne  in  1681,  studied  under  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  worked  mostly  in  Rome.  He  engraved  a  large 
number  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  painters,  re¬ 
producing  with  great  fidelity  the  characteristic  style 
of  each  master,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  excellent 
engraver  of  his  time.  Died  in  1 752.  Among  his  works  are 
“Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  and  “The  Chariot  of  Aurora,” 
after  Guido;  and  “The  Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Freya.  See  Freyia. 

Freyberg,  fRi'bSRG,  (Maximilian  Prokop,)  Baron, 
born  at  Freising  in  1789,  was  appointed  by  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Munich.  Besides  legal 
treatises,  he  published  several  works  relating  to  Bavarian 
history.  Died  in  1851. 

Freycinet,  de,  deh  {R^'sh'nY,  (Charles  Louis  de 
Saulces,)  a  French  statesman,  was  born  at  Foix,  No¬ 
vember  14,  1828.  He  graduated  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1848,  was  a  railway  manager,  1856-61,  and  was 
one  of  the  war-ministers  under  Gambetta  in  the  Franco- 
German  war,  1870-71.  In  1876  he  was  made  a  senator, 
served  as  minister  of  public  works,  and  was  premier 
in  1879,  1882,  1886,  and  1890,  and  minister  of  war  in 
1892.  Resigned  in  1893  in  consequence  of  the  Panama 
scandals.  Among  his  works  are  treatises  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  on  physics,  on  railway  management,  on  town 
sanitation,  etc.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1891. 

Freycinet,  de,  deh  fRi'se'n^',  (Louis  Claude  De- 
saulses — deh-sol',)  a  French  navigator,  born  at  Mon- 
telimart  in  1779.  He  sailed  with  Baudin  in  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Australia,  and  assisted  in  composing  an 
account  of  the  same.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain 
of  a  frigate  in  1811,  and  commanded  the  expedition  sent 
in  the  Uranie  in  1817  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth 
and  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  result 
of  this  enterprise  was  a  “Voyage  around  the  World,” 
etc.,  (13  vols.,  1824-44,)  of  which  the  parts  on  navigation, 
hydrography,  and  magnetism  were  written  by  Freycinet 
Died  in  1842. 

His  brother  Henri,  born  in  1777,  also  distinguished 
as  a  navigator,  was  associated  with  him  in  nearly  all  his 
expeditions.  Died  in  1840. 

Freyia  or  Freyja,  fn'yi,  written  also  Freya,  [pro¬ 
bably  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  prtyA ,  signifying  “dear,” 
“beloved,”  and,  as  a  substantive,  a  “wife:”  compare 
the  Swedish  fria  or  frija,  to  “  make  love,”  to  “  seek  in 
marriage,”]  tne  goddess  of  love,  the  Venus  of  the  Norse 
mythology.  She  is  also  called  Van'adis,  or  the  “  Vanir 
goddess.”  She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Njord, 
the  god  of  the  air.  (See  Vanir.)  She  was  married  to 
Oder,  (or  Odur,)  who  afterwards  left  her  and  wandered 
far  away.  During  his  absence  she  weeps  for  him,  shed¬ 
ding  golden  tears.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  beautiful 
poem  entitled  “  Balder  Dead,”  speaks  thus  of  Freya : 

“  And  Freya  next  came  nigh,  with  golden  tears. 

The  loveliest  goddess  she  in  heaven,  by  all 
Most  honoured  after  Frea,  Odin’s  wife: 

Her  long  ago  the  wandering,  Oder  took 
To  mate,  but  left  her  to  roam  in  distant  lands ; 

Since  then  she  seeks  him,  and  weeps  tears  of  gold : 

Names  hath  she  many ;  Vanadis  on  earth 
They  call  her;  Freya  is  her  name  in  heaven.” 

One-half  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  battle  belonged,  it 
is  said,  to  Freyia:  hence  she  was  sometimes  called  Val- 
freyia,  (i.e.  the  “  Freyia  of  the  fallen,”)  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  Odin  was  styled  Valfotfr,  (or  ValfatSir,)  or  the 
“  father  of  the  slain.”  This  is  thus  explained  by  some 
writers :  Many  warriors  are  impelled  chiefly  by  their 
own  fiery  courage ;  these,  falling  in  battle,  belong  to 
Odin,  the  god  of  courage :  others,  like  the  knights  of 
the  middle  ages,  seek  to  obtain  by  their  prowess  the 
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admiration  and  favour  of  the  other  sex ;  these  are  the 
votaries  of  Freyia,  the  goddess  of  love  and  gallantry, 
and,  when  they  fall  in  battle,  belong  especially  to  her. 

Most  etymologists  agree  that  Freyia  and  Frigga  were 
originally  the  same  name.  We  may  conjecture  that 
among  a  simple  and  comparatively  virtuous  people  the 
same  power  would  preside  over  love  and  marriage,  but 
that  in  a  later  and  more  corrupt  age  those  offices  which 
originally  belonged  to  one  became  divided,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  between  two  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  deities.  (See  Frey.)  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
reasonable  question  but  that  Friday  signifies  “Freyia’s 
day;”  though  some  suppose  it  to  be  “Frigga’s  day:”  it 
was  called  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  Veneris  dies, 
(“  Venus’s  day,”)  whence  the  French  Vendredi. 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  L;  “Religion  otf 
the  Northmen,”  by  Rudolph  Kkyskr,  tianslatedby  Barclay  Pen- 
nock;  Mallet’s  “Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  Fable  XVIII. 

Freylinghausen,  fRl'ling-how'z^n,  (Johann  Anas* 
tas  or  Anastasius,)  a  German  theologian  and  writer, 
born  at  Gandersheim  in  1670.  He  became  the  colleague 
of  the  philanthropist  A.  H.  Francke  at  Halle.  Died  in  1738. 

Freyre.  See  Freire. 

Freyre,  fRjFe-rk,  (Don  Manoel,)  a  Spanish  general, 
born  at  Osuna,  in  Andalusia,  in  1765.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry  at  Ocana,  where  the  Spaniards  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  French,  in  1809,  and  obtained  the  chief 
command  of  a  corps  in  Murcia  and  Granada  in  1810  or 
1811.  In  1813  he  succeeded  Castafios  as  general  of  the 
Spanish  forces  under  Wellington.  He  was  selected  to 
command  the  royal  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1820.  After  the  king  had,  in  March,  1820, 
sworn  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1812,  Freyre  was 
deprived  of  the  command.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Defensa  del  General  Manoel  Freyre.” 

Freytag,  fRl't&G,  (Friedrich  Gotthilf,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  professor  and  classical  scholar,  born  in  1687;  died 
in  1761. 

Freytag,  (Friedrich  Gotthilf,)  a  German  bibli¬ 
ographer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Pforta  in 
1723.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  burgomaster  of  Naum- 
burg,  and  published  several  works,  among  which  is 
“Analecta  literaria  de  Libris  rarioribus,”  (1751.)  Died 
in  1776. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Freytag,  (Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  German  philologist,  born  at  Liineburg  in  1788, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  languages  in  Paris.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  a  “Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,”  (1830,)  and  “Ara- 
bum  Proverbia,”  (“  Proverbs  of  the  Arabs.”)  He  became 
professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Bonn  in  1819.  Died 
in  November,  1861. 

Freytag,  (Gustav,)  a  popular  German  dramatist  and 
novelist,  born  at  Kreuzburg,  in  Silesia,  in  1816.  He 
produced  numerous  dramas  and  novels.  Two  of  the 
latter,  “  Debit  and  Credit,”  (1855,)  and  “  The  Lost  MS.,” 
(1864,)  achieved  wide  popularity  and  were  translated 
into  the  principal  modern  languages.  Died  in  1895. 

Freytag,  (Johann,)  a  German  physician,  born  at 
Wesel  in  1581.  He  was  for  many  years  first  physician 
to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Osnabriick,  and  became  pro. 
fessor  at  Groningen  in  1631.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
medical  works,  “  Noctes  Medicae,”  (1616.)  Died  in  1641. 

Frazier,  fr&'ze-i',  (  Am£d£e  Francois,  )  a  French 
military  engineer7"was  born  at  Chambery  in  1682.  He 
published,  in  1706,  a  “Treatise  on  Fire- Works,”  which 
was  much  esteemed.  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Peru  and  Chili  in  1712,  he  wrote  a  “  Voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  and  the  Coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,”  (1716,)  which 
was  often  reprinted.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  for¬ 
tifications  constructed  in  Brittany  after  174°*  an<^  wrote 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1773. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographic  G4n£rale.” 

Frezzi  daFoligno,  fRfit'see  dl  fo-lfen'yo,  (Federigo,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  in  Umbria,  became  Bishop  of 
Foligno  in  1403.  He  wrote,  in  imitation  of  Dante,  an 
allegorical  poem  called  “11  Quadriregio,”  or  poem  of 
four  kingdoms,  which  had  great  temporary  success.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1481.  Died  in  1416. 

Frezzolini,  fRSt-so-lee'nee,  (Erminia  Nencinl 
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nin-chee'nee,)  a  popular  Italian  vocalist,  distinguished 
for  dramatic  power  and  a  soprano  voice  of  great  com¬ 
pass,  was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1820.  After  she  had  per¬ 
formed  in  London  and  Paris,  she  visited  the  United 
States  in  1857.  Died  November  5,  1884. 

Friant,  fRe'fiN',  (Louis,)  a  French  general,  born  in 
Picardy  in  1758.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  in  1794. 
After  he  had  served  several  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Italy,  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  1798  to  Egypt, 
where  he  signalized  his  courage  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  of  division.  He  succeeded  Desaix 
when  the  latter  departed  from  Upper  Egypt.  He  was 
wounded  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and  contributed  to  the 
victories  of  Jena  and  Wagram.  In  1812  he  made  the 
campaign  of  Russia  as  commander  of  the  grenadiers  of 
the  Imperial  guard.  After  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba, 
Friant  was  made  a  peer,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Waterloo.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Thiers,  “  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G4ndrale.” 

Frias,  de,  d&  fRee'&s,  (Damas  ?)  a  Spanish  poet,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  at>out  1500,  left  a  poem  called  the 
“  Retreat  of  Silvia,”  and  a  few  songs.  Spanish  critics 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  lyric  poets  of 
his  time. 

Fric,  frfets,  (Joseph  VAclav,)  a  Bohemian  (Czech) 
oet,  dramatist,  and  journalist,  born  at  Prague,  Septem- 
er  5,  1829.  He  led  a  changeful  life,  dwelling  in  several 
different  countries.  Among  his  poems,  which  are  often 
fantastically  Byronic  in  tone,  the  most  noted  is  “Uper,” 
(“The  Vampire,”  1849.) 

His  brother  Anton  (born  at  Prague,  July  30,  1832)  is 
a  distinguished  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University 
of  Prague. 

Friche.  See  Dufrische. 

Frick,  fRlk,  (Albrecht,)  a  learned  German  professor, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1714;  died  in  1776. 

Fricke,  frik'keh,  (Gustav  Adolf,)  a  German  Protes¬ 
tant  theologian,  born  at  Leipsic,  August  23,  1823.  He 
studied  in  Leipsic,  and  held  professorships  of  theology 
at  Leipsic  and  Kiel.  Among  his  works  are  “  Lehrbuch 
der  Kirchengeschichte,”  (1850,)  “  Metaphysik  und  Dog- 
matik,”  (1882,)  and  “  Gottesgriise,”  (1883.)  . 

Frida,  fRee'dH,  (Emil  Bohusch,)  a  prolific  Austrian 
(Czech)  poet,  born  at  Laun,  Bohemia,  in  1853.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  “  Duch  a  Svet,”  (“  Spirit  and 
World,”  an  epic,  1878,)  “Mythy,”  (1879,)  “  Sfinx,”  (1883,) 
etc.  His  pseudonym  is  Yaroslav  Vrchlicky. 

Friedemann,  fRee'deh-m&n”,  (Friedrich  Trau- 
oott,)  a  German  teacher,  philologist,  and  writer  of  edu¬ 
cational  works,  was  born  at  Stolpen,  in  Saxony,  in  1793  ; 
died  after  1852. 

Friederich,  fRee'deh-riK',  or  FrAdAric,  fRi'd&'rAk', 
(Andr£,)  a  skilful  French  sculptor,  born  at  Ribeau- 
vilte  (Haut-Rhin)  in  1798.  He  studied  at  Dresden, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  and  settled  at  Strasbourg  about  1826. 
Among  his  works  are  a  granite  monument  to  Turenne 
at  Sulzbach,  (1828,)  and  a  bas-relief  of  the  baptism  of 
Clovis.  Died  at  Strasbourg,  March  9,  1877. 

Friedland,  Duke  of.  See  Wallenstein. 

Friedland,  fReet'lint,  (Valentin,)  a  learned  German 
teacher,  born  in  1490,  was  surnamed  Trotzendorff, 
from  his  birthplace  in  Upper  Lusatia.  Having  visited 
Wittenberg  in  1518,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  In  1531  he  became  rector  of  the 
academy  at  Goldberg,  which,  under  his  care,  obtained 
the  highest  popularity  and  success.  Died  in  1556. 

Friedrich,  fReed'riK,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  novel¬ 
ist,  born  at  Gross-Vahlberg,  in  Brunswick,  May  2,  1828. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Jena.  Among  his 
numerous  well-known  novels  are  “Die  Frau  des  Minis¬ 
ters,”  (1871,)  “  Fromm  und  Frei,”  (1872,)  “Die  Schloss- 
frau,”  (1883,)  “Am  Horizont,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Friedrich,  fReed'riK,  (Kaspar  David,)  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1774;  died  in  1840. 

Friedrich  of  Germany.  See  Frederick. 

Fries,  fReess,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  painter,  born 
at  Heidelberg  in  1820,  studied  in  Rome.  He  worked  at 
his  native  place  after  1852,  and  painted  landscapes  with 
success.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Rocks  of  Nemi,” 
and  the  “Valley  of  the  Neckar.”  Died  May  21,  1879. 


Fries,  fReess,  (Elias,)  an  eminent  Swedish  botanist 
and  orator,  born  in  Wexio  in  1794.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  practical  economy  at  Upsal  in  1834,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  natural  system  of  botany  into  Sweden.  He 
represented  the  University  of  Upsal  in  the  Diet  several 
years,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator.  In  1851  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Upsal.  Among  his 
numerous  and  able  works  are  a  “  Flora  of  Holland,” 
(1817,)  “Systema  Mycologicum,”  (3  vols.,  1821-29,) 
“Systema  Orbis  Vegetabilis,”  (a  System  of  Botany  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  method,  1825,)  “  Flora  Scanica,” 
(1835,)  and  “  Symbole  ad  Historiam  Hyeraciorum,” 
(1848.)  He  was  one  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm.  Died  February  8,  1878. 

Fries,  (Ernst,)  a  German  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Heidelberg  in  1801,  was  appointed  in  1831  court  painter 
at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died  in  1833.  His  productions 
are  of  great  merit,  and  resemble  the  landscapes  of  Pous¬ 
sin.  He  was  a  brother  of  Bernhard,  noticed  above. 

See  Naglhr,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Fries,  fRees,  [Lat.  Fri'sius,]  (Henry,)  a  Swiss  pro¬ 
fessor  of  eloquence,  lived  at  Zurich.  He  wrote  “On 
the  Seat  of  the  Rational  Soul,”  (“  De  Sede  Animae 
rationalis.”)  Died  in  1718. 

Fries,  (Jakob  Friedrich,)  a  German  philosopher, 
born  at  Barby  in  1773.  He  became  in  1805  professor  of 
philosophy  and  elementary  mathematics  at  Heidelberg. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  “  System  of  Logic,”  (181 1,)  “  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Philosophy  as  an  Evident  Science,”  (1804,)  and 
other  works,  in  which  he  favours  the  doctrines  of  Kant. 
He  was  professor  of  physics  at  Jena  from  1816  to  1843. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  Klopfleisch,  “Rede  am  Grabe  des  Herrn  J.  F.  Fries,” 
1843;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Fries,  [Lat.  Fri'sius,]  (John,)  an  eminent  Swiss 
philologist,  born  at  Gryffensee  in  1505,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Conrad  Gesner.  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
languages  at  Zurich  about  1537,  and  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  “Latin-German  Dictionary,”  (1541.)  He  also 
produced  a  Latin  translation  of  Hesiod,  (1548,)  and 
several  original  works.  Died  in  1565. 

His  son  John  James,  born  at  Zurich  in  1547,  was 
professor  of  theology  in  that  city.  He  published  “Chro¬ 
nological  Library  of  the  Classic  Philosophers,”  (“  Biblio¬ 
theca  Philosophorum  Classicorum  Chronologica,”  1592,) 
a  work  of  some  value.  Died  in  1611. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  which 
contains  notices  of  both  the  father  and  the  son. 

Friese,  fRee'zeh,  (Martin,)  a  Danish  theological 
writer,  born  at  Ripen  in  1688;  died  in  1750. 

Frig'ga  or  Frigg,  written  also  Friga,  Frea,  and  Friia, 
(probably  of  the  same  etymology  as  Freyia  and  Frey, 
which  see,)  the  daughter  of  Fjorgyn,  and  wife  of  Odin. 
She  is  called  “the  Mother  of  the  Gods,”  (yEsir,)  and 
the  chief  goddess,  in  the  Norse  mythology.  Like  Juno, 
she  was  the  goddess  of  marriage.  Her  habitation  is 
called  Fensalir,  (or  Fensaler;  pronounced  f5n-s£'ler.) 
She  is  generally  regarded  as  a  personification  of  the 
earth  or  of  the  productive  power  of  the  earth,  and  in 
this  respect  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Ceres  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Demeter  (i.e.  “Mother  Earth”)  of  the 
Greeks. 

See  Mallet,  “  Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. ;  Thorpe. 
“Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ;  Petersen,  “  Nordisk  Mythologi.’ 

Frigimelica,  fRe-je-mSl'e-ki,  (Francesco,)  a  distin- 
uished  Italian  physician,  born  at  Padua  in  1491.  He 
ecame  physician  to  Pope  Julius  III.  in  1555.  Died  in 
*559- 

Friis,  fRees,  (Johan,)  a  Danish  statesman,  born  in 
1494,  became  a  disciple  of  Luther,  whom  he  met  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  He  was  chancellor  under  Christian  III.  Died 
in  1570. 

Frimont,  de,  d$h  fRe'm&N',  (Johann  Philipp,) 
Count,  an  Austrian  general,  and  Prince  of  Antrodocco, 
was  born  in  Lorraine  or  Belgium  about  1756.  He 
commanded  a  corps  which  invaded  France  in  1814. 
He  conducted  a  successful  campaign  in  Italy  in  1815,  an'* 
forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Savoy.  Charged  with  tne 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  Congress  of  Laybach  in 
1821,  he  marched  to  Naples  and  quelled  an  insurrection 
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of  the  Liberal  party.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  war  at  Vienna  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  December,  1831. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Fririon,  fRe're'iN',  (Franqois  Nicolas,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1766.  lie  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  1809  at  Wagram,  as  chief  of  the  stafl 
of  Massena’s  corps.  Died  in  1840. 

Friach,  fRlsh,  (Jodocus  (or  Josse)  Leopold,)  a  natu¬ 
ralist  and  theologian,  son  of  Johann  L.  Frisch,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1714.  He  published  several 
treatises  on  zoology,  etc.  Died  in  1787. 

See  Ersch  und  Grubhr,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frisch,  (Johann  Leonhard,)  a  German  philologist 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Sulzbach  in  1666.  He  settled  in 
Berlin  about  1700,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1706.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of  a 
gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and  displayed  great  erudition  in 
numerous  works.  His  “  German-Latin  Dictionary”  (1741) 
was  the  most  complete  and  learned  that  had  appeared 
in  Germany.  He  wrote  a  good  “  Description  of  all  the 
Insects  of  Germany,”  (13  parts,  1720-38,)  and  a  work  on 
German  Ornithology,  (1735—65.)  Died  in  1743. 


that  reached  a  twenty-first  edition,  “  A  Man’s  Thoughts,”' 
(1872,)  “The  Better  Self,”  etc.  Died  March  12,  1878. 

Frith  or  Friyth,  frith,  (John,)  an  English  Reformer, 
born  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  He  had  a  controversy  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for 
his  religion.  Having  refused  to  renounce  his  principles, 
he  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  1553.  He  left  several 
works  on  theology. 

See  Fox,  “Acts  and  Monuments.” 

Frith,  (William  Powell,)  a  skilful  English  historical 
painter,  born  at  Harrogate,  in  Yorkshire,  Jan.  9,  1819, 
was  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  painted  scenes 
from  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Goldsmith,  and  Moliere  with 
success,  ana  was  elected  Royal  Academician  in  1853. 
His  colour  is  brilliant,  and  his  style  adapted  to  the 
general  taste  of  the  people,  if  not  to  that  of  critics  and 
artists.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  “The 
Derby  Day,”  “The  Railway  Station,”  and  “The 
Road  to  Ruin.” 

Frit'I-g^rn,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  established  himself  in  Moesia.  He  defeated 
the  emperor  Valens  at  Adrianople  in  378  a.d.  Died 
about  392. 


See  J.  J.  Wipphl,  “Das  Leben,  etc.  Johann  Leonhard  Frisch,” 
1744 ;  Ersch  und  Grubhr,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “  Nouvell# 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Frisch,  (Johann  Leonhard,)  a  German  philosopher, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1737  ;  died  in  1795. 

Frische,  du,  dii  fR&sh,  (Jacques,)  a  learned  French 
Benedictine,  born  in  Normandy  in  1640.  He  published, 
with  Lenourry,  an  excellent  edition  of  Saint  Ambrose’s 
works,  (1686-90.)  Died  in  1693. 

Frischlin,  fRlsh-leen',  (Nicodemus,)  a  Latin  poet 
and  satirist,  born  at  Balingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1547. 
Having  offended  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  a  fortress,  and,  after  a  confinement  of 
several  months,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escape,  in 
1590.  He  was  the  author  of  satires,  epigrams,  and 
elegies,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  paraphrases  on 
Virgil’s  “Bucolics”  and  “Georgies.”  For  his  comedy 
entitled  “  Rebecca”  he  was  created  by  Maximilian  II. 
poet-laureate  and  count  palatine. 

See  “Nicodemus  Frischlinus  redivivus,”  by  his  brother,  1599; 
Langk,  “  Frischlinus  Vita  fama  et  Scriptis  memorabilis,”  1727;  D. 
F.  Strauss,  “Leben  und  Schriften  des  N.  Frischlin,”  1856;  Mel¬ 
chior  Adam,  “  Vitae  Philosophorum.” 

Frischmuth,  fRlsh'moot,  (Johann,)  a  German  Ori¬ 
entalist  and  theologian,  born  in  Franconia  in  1619, 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  Jena  in 
1654.  He  wrote  many  philologico-theological  treatises, 
among  which  are  “  On  Tithes,”  (“  De  Decimis,”)  and 
“On  Sacrifices.”  Died  in  1687. 

See  J Ocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.  ” 

Frisi,  fRee'See,  (Paolo,)  a  celebrated  Italian  mathema¬ 
tician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Milan  in  April,  1728.  He 
entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the  monastery  of  the  Barna- 
bites,  where,  with  little  or  no  aid  except  that  of  books, 
he  made  great  progress  in  geometry.  In  1750  he  wrote 
an  able  treatise  “  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,”  which 
established  his  reputation  and  procured  for  him  a  chair 
of  philosophy  at  Milan.  From  1756  to  1764  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  During  this  period  he 
published  a  treatise  on  “  Electricity,”  and  a  prize  essay 
“On  the  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth.”  About  1757  he 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
afterwards  amember  of  the  Academies  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.  In  1764  he  accepted  a  chair  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Milan,  and  received  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
sequins  from  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  He  published 
(in  Latin)  in  1774  his  greatest  work,  “Physical  and  Ma¬ 
thematical  Cosmography,”  (2  vols.  4to.)  He  wrote  also 
on  “  Universal  Gravity,”  Mechanics,  Architecture,  Ana¬ 
lytic  Geometry,  etc.  Died  in  1784.  His  brother  Philip 
was  Podesta  of  Ravenna,  and  author  of  an  able  work  on 
public  law. 

See  Count  Verri,  “  Memorie  appartenenti  alia  Vita,  etc  del 
Paolo  Frisi,”  Milan,  1787;  F.  Jacquibr,  “  Elogio  academico  del 
Signor  Abate  Frisi.” 

Frisius.  See  Fries,  (John  and  Henry.) 

Frls'well,  (James  Hain,)  an  English  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  at  Newport,  Shropshire,  in  1S27.  e  was 
the  author  of  “The  Gentle  Life,”  a  volume  of  essays 


See  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Fritz,  fRlts,  (Samuel,)  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born  in 
Bohemia  in  1650.  He  laboured  about  forty  years  on  the 
Upper  Amazon,  where  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many 
thousand  natives.  He  was  skilful  in  several  useful  arts, 
and  made  a  valuable  chart  of  the  river  Amazon.  Died 
in  South  America  in  1730. 

Fritzache,  fRlt'sheh,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  theologian,  born  at  Naundorf  in  1776.  He  became 
in  1830  professor  of  theology  at  Halle.  He  wrote  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Communion,”  and  other  religious  treatises. 
Died  in  1850. 

Fritzache,  (Franz  Volkmar — folk'm&R,)  a  German 
scholar  and  critic,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Steinbach  in  1806.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Mono¬ 
dies  of  Euripides,”  (“  De  Monodiis  Euripideis,”)  and 
published  editions  of  Lucian’s  complete  works,  etc.,  and 
“Questiones  Lucianae.”  Died  March  17,  1887. 

Fritzache,  (Karl  Friedrich  August,)  a  learned 
theologian  and  biblical  critic,  born  at  Steinbach  in  1801, 
was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  published  a  number 
of  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Died  in  1846. 

His  brother,  Otto  Fridolin,  (1812-1896,)  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  biblical  critic  and  philologist. 

Friuli,  Duke  of.  See  Duroc. 

Frizon,  fRe'z6N',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
French  cardinals  and  popes,  entitled  “Gallia  Purpu- 
rata,”  (1629.)  Died  about  1650. 

Frizzi,  fRit'see,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  writer  and 
lawyer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1736.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  Ferrara,  (5  vols.,  1791-1809.)  Died  in  1800. 

Frobel  or  Froebel,  fRo'b^l,  (Carl  Poppo,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  linguist  and  printer,  born  at  Oberweissbach  in  1786. 
He  translated  Sallust  into  German,  (1821.)  Died  in  1824* 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Frobel  or  Froebel,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  teacher, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near  Rudolstadt 
in  1782.  He  published  in  1826  a  work  on  education, 
(“Die  Menschenerziehung,”)  and  founded  in  1837,  at 
Blankenburg,  a  school  called  “  Kindergarten,”  m  which 
he  pursued  a  new  system  of  education.  Died  in  1852. 

Frobel  or  Froebel,  (Julius,)  a  German  writer,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Griesheim,  July 
16,  1805.  He  was  professor  of  history  and  natural  his¬ 
tory  at  Zurich  from  1833  to  1844,  and  published  a  “  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Crystalology,”  (1843.)  He  became  a  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Germany  in  1848,  and  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort.  He  was  united  with 
Blum  in  a  deputation  to  Vienna,  and  was  arrested  there, 
but  acquitted.  In  1873  he  entered  the  German  consular 
service.  Among  his  works  are  “  Experiences,  travels, 
Studies,  etc.  in  America,”  (2  vols.,  1858,)  “Thennr  of 
Politics,"  (.861-64,)  and  “The  Realistic  View  of  tho 
World,  and  Utilitarian  Civilization,  (1881.)  l>ied  1894. 
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Froben,  fRo'b$n,  [Lat.  Frobe'nius,]  (Johann,)  a 
learned  German  printer,  born  in  Franconia  in  1460.  He 
opened  an  office  at  Bale  in  1491,  from  which  he  issued  a 
Latin  Bible ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced 
into  Germany  the  Roman  letters.  He  printed  all  the 
works  of  Erasmus,  who  resided  many  years  in  Bile  and 
was  his  warm  personal  friend.  Died  in  1527. 

Frobenius.  See  Froben. 

Frob'ish-fr,  [Lat.  Forbisse'rus,]  (Sir  Martin,)  an 
English  navigator,  born  at  Doncaster,  was  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  who  sought  to  discover  the  Northwest  pass* 
age.  In  June,  1576,  he  sailed  from  Deptford  with  three 
small  barks,  explored  the  coast  of  Greenland,  discovered 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  near  63°  north  latitude, 
and  brought  home  a  black  mineral  in  which  gold  was 
found.  He  renewed  his  explorations  in  1577  and  1578, 
without  any  great  results.  The  chief  object  of  his  second 
expedition  was  to  find  gold.  In  1588,  as  captain  of  the 
Triumph, — a  large  ship, — he  signalized  his  bravery  in 
the  contest  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  for  which  he  was 
knighted.  He  commanded  a  small  fleet  sent  to  aid  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  in  the  attack  of  a  fort  near  Brest  he 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  in  1594. 

See  Frbigius,  “Historia  Navigation^  Martini  Forbisseri,”  1675; 
Campbell,  “  Lives  of  British  Admirals J.  Barrow,  “  Memoirs 
of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1845. 

Frochot,  fRo'sho',  (Nicolas  Th£r&se  BenoIt, ) 
Count,  a  French  administrator,  born  about  1760.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed,  by  the  First  Consul,  prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  position  he  directed 
with  ability  the  municipal  affairs  of  Paris  until  1812,  when 
he  was  dismissed  from  office  because  he  had  been  in 
some  measure  the  dupe  of  the  conspirator  Mallet.  (See 
Mallet.)  Died  in  1828. 

Froebel.  See  Frobel. 

Froeben.  See  Froben. 

Froehlich.  See  Frohlich. 

Froelich.  See  Frolich. 

Frohlich  or  Froehlich,  fRo'liK,  (Abraham  Em¬ 
manuel,)  a  Swiss  poet,  born  at  Brugg  in  1796.  He 
became  pastor  at  Aarau  in  1835,  and  produced  epic 
poems,  elegies,  and  fables,  which  were  received  with 
favour.  Died  December  1,  1869. 

Frohlich,  (Nanette  or  Anna,)  an  Austrian  vocalist 
and  teacher  of  singing,  born  in  Vienna  in  1793.  Her 
sisters,  Barbara,  born  in  1797,  and  Josephine,  born  in 
1803,  were  also  well-known  singers. 

iSrohschammer,  fRo'sfiSm-m?r,  (Jakob,)  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Illkofen,  in  Bavaria,  January  6, 
1821.  He  became  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  professor  in 
the  Munich  University,  but  was  suspended  from  his 
functions  in  1863  on  account  of  his  unorthodox  opinions. 
Among  his  books  are  “  Der  Ursprung  der  menschlichen 
Seelen,”  (1854,)  “  Menschenseele  und  Physiologie,” 
(1858,)  “Das  Christenthum  und  die  moderne  Naturwis- 
senschaft,”  (1868,)  and  other  works,  some  of  them  re¬ 
garded  as  strongly  anti-Christian.  Died  June  14,  1893. 

Froidmond,  Froidmont,  fRw&'mdN',  or  Fromont, 
fRo'mdN',  [Lat.  Fromun'dus,]  (Libert,)  an  eminent 
Catholic  divine  and  scholar,  born  at  Haccourt,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  1587.  He  was  the  friend  of  Jansen,  whom  he 
succeeded,  about  1635,  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Louvain.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the¬ 
ology,  of  which  his  “  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles” 
is  among  the  best.  Died  in  1653. 

Froila  (fRo'e-ld  or  froi'la)  I.,  King  of  Spain,  was  the 
son  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  757.  His 
realm  included  Oviedo,  the  Asturias,  and  Leon,  the  Moors 
having  possession  of  the  rest  of  Spain.  About  760  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Omar,  a  Saracen  prince. 
He  was  dethroned  and  killed  by  his  brother  Aurelio 
in  768. 

Froila  (written  also  Fruela)  II.  of  Spain,  born  about 
the  year  845  a.d.,  was  Count  of  Galicia,  and  son  of 
King  Veremond.  He  was  killed  in  875  by  Alfonso  III., 
from  whom  he  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Leon. 

Froila  III.,  King  of  Leon,  succeeded  his  brother 
Ordofio  in  923  A.D.  His  cruelty  and  injustice  impelled 
his  subjects  to  drive  him  from  the  throne  and  to  change 
the  kingdom  into  a  republic.  He  died  in  924. 


Froissart,  frois'sirt,  [Fr.  pron.  fRwd'siR',]  (Jean,)  a 
French  historian  and  poet,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1337. 
He  was  educated  for  the  church ;  but  his  love  of  festive 
pleasure  and  romantic  gallantry  directed  him  into  other 
pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  write  chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  wars  of  his  time,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite 
information  he  travelled  much,  and  associated  with  th« 
nobles  and  principal  actors  in  public  affairs.  In  the  year 
1361  he  visited  the  court  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  where 
he  remained  five  or  six  years  and  was  treated  with  great 
favour,  especially  by  the  queen  Philippa,  who  employed 
him  as  her  clerk  or  secretary.  He  attended  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  when  he  went  to  Italy  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  After  the  death  of 
Philippa,  in  1369,  he  officiated  a  short  time  as  curate  of 
Lestines,  in  France.  About  the  year  1385,  Guy,  Count 
of  Blois,  employed  Froissart  as  clerk,  and  the  latter 
soon  afterwards,  in  quest  of  historical  materials,  visited 
Gaston,  Count  of  Foix.  His  active  curiosity,  even  in 
his  declining  years,  led  him  to  frequent  courts,  festivals, 
and  tournaments,  and  his  Chronicles  present  a  “faithful 
mirror”  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its  beauties  and 
deformities.  He  is  esteemed  for  his  veracity,  and  ad¬ 
mired  for  picturesque  description  and  a  charming 
simplicity  of  expression.  The  period  comprised  in  his 
history  extends  from  1326  to  1400 ;  he  probably  died 
soon  after  the  latter  date.  He  gives  a  brilliant  but 
superficial  picture  of  his  times,  and  seems  not  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  any  class  except  the  noblesse. 

See  Walter  Scott,  “Froissart,”  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  January,  1805;  Villemain,  “Cours  de  Literature  Fran^aise  au 
Moyen-Age ;”  Henri  Lucas,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrage* 
de  J.  Froissart,”  Berlin,  1849;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Frolich  or  Froelich,  fRo'liK,  (Erasmus,)  an  eminent 
German  numismatist,  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1 70a 
He  became  professor  of  history  and  antiquities  at  Vienna, 
and  published  many  works  (in  Latin)  on  numismatics, 
among  which  are  “The  Utility  of  Numismatics,”  (1733,) 
and  “The  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  illustrated  by 
Medals,”  (1744.)  Died  in  1758. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch;”  Okttm, 
“  Lebensgeschichte  des  beriihmten  E.  Froelich,”  1773. 

Fromage,  fRo'mizh',  (Pierre,)  a  French  missionary, 
born  at  Laon  in  1678 ;  died  in  Syria  in  1740. 

Fromaget,  fRo'mi'zh^',  a  French  dramatic  writei, 
published  “  Kara  Mustapha,”  “  Mirima,”  “  The  Mag» 
zine  of  Lost  Things,”  etc.  Died  in  1759. 

Froment  or  Fromment,  fRo'mflN',  (Antoine,)  a 
Protestant  Reformer,  born  near  Grenoble,  France,  about 
1510,  was  a  disciple  of  Farel.  He  began  to  preach 
against  popery  at  Geneva  in  1 533,  and  settled  as  pastor 
in  that  city  in  1537.  He  was  deposed  from  the  ministry 
(for  some  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  wife)  about  1552, 
and  died  about  1585,  leaving  a  “  History  of  the  Reforma 
tion  at  Geneva,”  which  was  published  in  1854. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante Senebier,  “Hi» 
toire  littdraire  de  Gen&ve.” 

Froment,  (Franqois  Marie,)  a  French  pamphleteer 
and  politician,  born  at  Nimes  in  1756.  He  emigrated 
about  1790,  after  which  he  engaged  in  many  intrigues 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Died  in  1825. 

Froment,  (Paul  Gustave,)  a  noted  French  optician 
and  maker  of  instruments,  born  in  1815,  produced  some 
remarkable  electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Died  in  1865. 

Fromentin,  fRo'mSN'tiN',  (Eugene,)  an  eminent 
French  painter,  born  at  La  Rochelle,  December,  1820. 
Many  of  his  best  pictures  exhibit  the  results  of  his  care¬ 
ful  studies  of  Algerian  life.  His  literary  genius  was 
also  very  remarkable.  Among  his  books  are  “  Visites 
artistiques,”  (1852,)  “Simples  Pelerinages,”  (1856,)  “  Un 
Site  dans  la  Sahara,”  (1857,)  “  Une  Annee  dans  le  Sahel,” 
(1858,)  “Les  Maitres  d’Autrefois,”  (1876,)  and  a  very 
successful  novel,  “  Dominique,”  (1862.)  Died  at  La 
Rochelle,  August  27,  1876. 

Fromond,  fRo-m6nd',  (Giovanni  Claudio,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Cremona,  Italy,  in  1703* 
He  was  for  twenty  years  professor  of  logic  and  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Pisa,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation.  In  1 758  h* 
was  chosen  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.  He  has  the  credit  of  determining  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  mechanical  and  physical  forces.  Among  his  chief 
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works  is  a  “  General  Introduction  to  Philosophy  ”  (i7a8  1 

Died  at  Pisa  in  1765.  *  3  v  ’ 

„See„,K  1 ANCH  I’„"3logl?  Sj0ri1c.°Tde,1.  G-  c-  Fromond,”  Cremona, 
1781 ;  Tipaldo,  Biografia  degh  Italian!  illustri." 

Fromundus.  See  Froidmond. 

Frondeville,  de,  d?h  fR6Nd'vH',  (Thomas  Louis 
CAsar,)  Marquis,  a  French  royalist,  born  at  Lisieux 
in  1756.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
1790-91.  Died  in  1816. 

Frondsberg,  fRonds'bSRG,  Fronsperg,  fRons'pgRG 
or  Frundsberg,  fRoonds'bSRG,  (Georg,)  a  German 
general,  born  at  Mindelheim  in  1475.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  V.  in  several 
campaigns,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Pavia  in 
1525.  He  reinforced  with  about  12,000  Germans,  re¬ 
cruited  by  himself,  the  army  with  which  Constable  Bour¬ 
bon  took  Rome  in  1527.  Died  in  1528. 

Fronteau,  fR6N't5',  (Jean,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Angers  in  1614.  He  became  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1648  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  wrote,  bes  les  other  works, 
“  Thomas  &  Kempis  vindicatus,”  (1641,)  an  essay  to 
prove  that  T.  &  Kempis  was  the  author  of  “  The  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ,”  and  “A  Contrast  between  Augustine 
and  Calvin,”  (“Antitheses  Augustini  et  Calvini,”  i6ci  ) 
Died  in  1662.  D 

See  Lallemant,  “Vie  de  Fronteau,"  1663. 

Frontenac,  fR6N't?h-ntk',  (Louis,)  Count,  a  French 
officer,  born  in  1621,  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Canada  in  1678.  He  built  Fort  Frontenac,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  was  recalled  to  France  in  1682.  Died 
in  1698. 

Frontin.  See  Frontinus. 

Fron-ti'nus,  [Fr.  Frontin,  friN'tiN',]  (Sextus 
Julius,)  a  Roman  general  and  author,  of  patrician  rank, 
became  prsetor  in  70  A.D.,  and  was  several  times  consul. 
About  the  year  75  he  was  sent  to  Britain  as  proconsul, 
commanded  the  army  which  conquered  the  Silures,  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  78.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva  he  super¬ 
intended  the  operations  which  supplied  Rome  with  water. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  well-written  extant  works, — 
viz. :  “  Military  Stratagems,”  (“  Stratagematica,”)  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Aqueducts  of  Rome.  Died  in  106  a.d. 

See  Tacitus,  “History,"  book  iv. ;  Schokll,  “Histoire  de  la 
Literature  Romaine;"  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale Nia- 
3UHK,  “  Roman  History." 

Fron'to,  [Fr.  Fronton,  frAN'tiN',]  (Marcus  Cor¬ 
nelius,)  an  eminent  Roman  orator,  was  a  native  of 
Cirta,  in  Africa.  He  was  preceptor  of  Lucius  Verus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made  him  consul  in  143  a.d.  and 
treated  him  with  great  favour.  All  of  his  works  are  lost, 
except  small  fragments  and  letters.  In  1814  or  1815  a 
palimpsest  was  found  by  Angelo  Mai  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  containing  interesting  letters  from 
Fronto  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  Their 
answers  were  alse  discovered  by  Mai  at  Rome. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale ;"  Roth,  “Beraerkungen 
liber  den  Schriften  des  M.  C.  Fronton,”  etc,  1817. 

Fronton.  See  Fronto. 

Fronton  du  Due.  See  Due. 

Froriep,  fro'reep,  (Justus  Friedrich,)  a  German 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1745  ;  died  in  1800. 

Froriep,  von,  fon  fRo'reep,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,) 
a  German  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Erfurt  about 
1780;  died  in  1847. 

Froriep,  von,  (Robert,)  a  physician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Jena  in  1804.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Berlin  in  1833,  and  published 
several  anatomical  works  with  plates,  among  which  is 
“Atlas  Anatomicus,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1861. 

Frossard,  fRo'sfR',  (Benjamin  Sigismond,)  a  Swiss 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Nyon  in  1754.  He  published 
“The  Slave-Trade  tried  before  the  Tribunal  of  Reason, 
Policy,  and  Religion,”  (1789.)  From  1815  to  1830  he 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban.  Died  in  1830. 

Frossard,  fRo'sfR',  (Charles  Auguste,)  a  French 
general,  born  April  26,  1807.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Africa,  commanded  the  Second 
Corps  in  the  earlier  operations  of  the  Franco-German 
war  with  uniform  ill  success”,  and  after  the  surrender  of 
Metz  remained  a  prisoner  in  Germany  till  the  war  ended. 


He  published  a  “  Rapport  sur  les  Operations  du  deux- 
l&me  Corps,  (1872.)  Died  September  1,  1875. 

4.^°Sj  (Wll-LIAM  Edward,)  an  English  painter,  bom 
at  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  in  1810,  studied  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  gained  a  gold  medal  for  his  “  Prome- 

lVreuSj undr  (i839-)  His  picture  of  “Una  and  the 
Wood-Nymphs”  (1847)  was  purchased  by  the  queen. 
Among  his  other  works  are  “  Nymphs  Dancing,”  «  Diana 
surprised  by  Actaeon,”  (1846,)  and  “The  Graces,”  (1856.) 
His  pictures  are  admired  for  correct  design  and  refined 
taste.  Died  June  4,  1877. 

Frothinghana,  froth'ing-am,  (Ellen,)  a  daughter  of 
£1.  L.  r  rothingham,  was  born  in  Boston,  March  25,  1835. 
Her  translations  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  Auerbach,  Grill- 
parzer,  etc.,  have  widely-recognized  merit. 

Frothingham,  froth'ing-am,  (Nathaniel  Langdon,) 
D.D.,  a.n  eminent  Unitarian  divine,  born  in  Boston  in 
1  u93’  ,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  181 1,  and  the  next  year, 

when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  instructor 
m  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  that  institution.  In  1815  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 
Besides  numerous  sermons  and  addresses,  he  wrote 
many  snort  poems  and  hymns  of  great  beauty,  and  made 
various  translations  from  the  German.  A  collection  of 
these,  entitled  “Metrical  Pieces,  Original  and  Trans¬ 
lated,”  was  published  in  1855.  Died  in  1870. 

Frothingham,  ((Dctavius  B.,)  a  Unitarian  divine  and 
rationalistic  theologian,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
m  Boston  in  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and 
was  ordained  in  1847.  About  1859  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Society 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Frothingham  possessed  superior  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  with  a  high  and  broad  literary  culture. 
He  was  remarkable  as  representing  the  most  radical 
phase  of  rationalistic  Unitarianism  :  in  this  respect,  in¬ 
deed,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Theodore 
Parker,  although  differing  widely  from  that  writer  in  his 
mental  characteristics,  and  also  in  many  of  his  theologi¬ 
cal  views.  He  is  the  author  of  “  The  Parables,”  (1864,) 
“Stories  from  the  Old  Testament,”  (1864,)  “Child’s 
Book  of  Religion,”  (1871,)  “The  Religion  of  Human¬ 
ity,”  (1872,)  “Life  of  Theodore  Parker,”  (1874,)  “Tran¬ 
scendentalism  in  New  England,”  (1876,)  “  Life  of  Gerritt 
Smith,”  (1878,)  etc.  Died  November  27,  1895. 

Frothingham,  (Richard,)  Jr.,  an  American  journal¬ 
ist  and  historical  writer,  born  in  Charlestown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1812,  became  associate  editor  of  the  “  Boston 
Post,”  the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  New  England. 
His  “  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston”  (1849)  was  praised 
by  Everett  and  Bancroft.  Died  January  29,  1880. 

Frott4,  de,  d$h  fRo'ti',  (Louis,)  Count,  a  French 
royalist  chief,  born  in  Normandy  about  1755.  He  raised 
a  revolt  in  Normandy  in  1795,  but  was  defeated  and 
retired  to  England  in  1796.  In  1799  he  again  appeared 
in  Normandy  as  general-in-chief  of  the  royalist  army. 
He  resisted  all  efforts  for  pacification;  but,  having  lost 
several  battles,  he  surrendered,  and  was  executed,  in 
1800. 

Froude,  frood,  (James  Anthony,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  historian,  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  about  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College.  He  published  in  1847  “The  Shadows  of  the 
Clouds,”  a  novel,  and  in  1849  “The  Nemesis  of  Faith,” 
both  of  which  have  decided  literary  merit.  The  latter  is 
charged  with  being  heterodoxical.  His  principal  work 
is  a  “History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth,”  (10  vols.  8vo,  1856-67.)  As  a 
historian,  Mr.  Froude’s  merits  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
work  just  named  embraces  a  period  equal,  if  not  su¬ 
perior,  in  interest  and  importance  to  any  other  period  of 
the  same  length  in  English  history,  and  one  which  had 
not  been  adequately  treated  by  any  previous  historian. 

“  The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Froude’s  work,”  says  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  September,  1866,  “is  its  wealth 
of  unpublished  manuscripts ;  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  and  other  agents  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancas.  The  extraordinary  interest  of  such  illustra¬ 
tions  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  these  volumes.”  He 
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subsequently  published  “  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub¬ 
jects,”  (4  vols.,  1867-82,)  “  The  English  in  Ireland,”  etc., 
(3  vols.,  1871-74,)  “Caesar,  a  Sketch,”  (1879,)  “Thomas 
Carlyle  :  First  Forty  Years,”  (1882,)  “Thomas  Carlyle  : 
Life  in  London,”  (1884,)  a  “  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,” 
(1890,)  “Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,”  (1891,)  and 
“Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,”  (1894.)  He  also  edited 
Carlyle’s  “  Reminiscences”  and  the  “  Final  Memorials 
of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.”  Died  October  20,  1894. 


Froude,  (Richard  Hur'rell,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1803.  He 
graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
Fellow  in  1826  and  tutor  in  1827.  Several  volumes 
of  his  writings  (of  the  Oxford  Tract  School)  have  been 
published.  Died  in  1836. 

Froumenteau,  froohndN'tS',  (Nicolas,)  the  assumed 
name  of  an  unknown  French  Protestant  author,  who 
published  in  1581  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  “The 
Secret  of  the  Finances  of  France  Discovered.” 

Frowde,  frSwd,  (Philip,)  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
born  about  1680,  was  intimate  with  Addison.  He  wrote 
some  Latin  verses  which  appeared  in  “  Musae  Anglicanae,” 
and  two  tragedies.  Died  in  1738. 

Fruc-tu-o'sus,  Saint,  a  Spanish  prelate,  born  of 
the  Visigothic  royal  line.  He  became  Archbishop  of 
Braga  in  656,  and  did  much  to  spread  and  to  regulate 
monasticism  in  Spain.  Died  April  16,  675. 

Frugoni,  fRoo-go'nee,  (Carlo  Innocenzio,)  one  of 
the  most  popular  Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  born  in  Genoa  in  1692,  entered  a  monastery  in  1708. 
Having  gained  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  writer  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Brescia  in  1716.  In  1725  he  found  an  asylum  at  the 
court  of  Parma,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  and  was  liberally  patronized  by  several  successive 
dukes.  In  1733  he  was  released  from  the  monastic  rules, 
which  had  become  intolerable  to  him.  His  ode  on  the 
occasion  of  the  capture  of  Oran  was  greatly  admired.  He 
wrote  a  multitude  of  sonnets,  odes,  eclogues,  epistles, 
and  other  verses,  which  display  a  graceful  style  and  a 
rich  imagination.  An  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  9 
vols.,  1779.  Died  at  Parma  in  December,  1768. 

See  Cerati,  “  Elogio  de  C.  I.  Frigoni,”  17&2 ;  Fabroni,  “  Elogj 
i’illustri  Italiani,”  1786;  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  lllustri;” 
“Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  Rev.  Henry  Stbbbing,  London, 
1831 ;  “  Biographie  Universelle ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 


Fruitiera  or  Fruytiera,  fRii-e'te-i',  (Philip,)  a 
Flemish  portrait-painter,  born  in  Antwerp  about  1625. 
He  was  employed  by  Rubens  to  execute  a  portrait 
of  himself  and  family.  This  picture  is  highly  praised 
by  Weyermans.  As  a  miniature-painter  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  inferior  to  no  artist  of  his  time.  He  was  living 
in  1650. 

Frullani,  fRool-ll'nee,  (Emilio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Florence  in  1808.  He  became  a  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  Parliament.  His  genius  was  chiefly  for  elegiac  me¬ 
tres  and  mournful  themes ;  but  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  his  diction  give  him  a  high  place  among  recent 
Tuscan  poets.  Died  at  Florence,  October  24,  1879. 

Frullini,  fRool-lee'nee,  (Luigi,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
wood-carver,  born  at  Florence,  March  25,  1839.  His 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  and  medallions  of  birds,  flowers,  etc., 
are  especially  commendable.  Many  of  his  best  works  arc 
in  the  United  States.  In  1855  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  where  he  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  an  instructor. 

Frumence.  See  Frumentius. 

Frumentius,  fru-mSn'she-us,  [Fr.  Frumence,  fRoo'- 
mdNss',]  Saint,  born  at  Tyre,  is  usually  called  “the 
Apostle  of  Ethiopia.”  He  was  employed  in  evangelizing 
Abyssiniau  Having  returned  to  Egypt,  he  was  appointed 
a  bishop  in  331  by  Athanasius,  who  sent  him  to  propagate 
the  faith  in  Ethiopia.  Died  about  360  A.D. 

Frundsberg.  See  Frondsberg. 

Frusiua.  See  Freux. 

Fruytiers.  See  Fruitiers. 

Fry,  (Benjamin  Saint  James,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  born  at  Rutledge,  Tennessee,  in  1824,  was 
educated  at  Woodward  College,  and  for  four  years  was 
president  of  Worthington  Female  College.  He  became 
editor  of  the  “Central  Christian  Advocate”  in  1872. 


Among  his  works  are  several  volumes  of  religious  biog¬ 
raphy.  Died  in  1891. 

Fry,  (Elizabeth,)  an  eminent  philanthropist,  daughter 
of  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham  Hall,  and  sister  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  was  born  in  Norwich,  England,  in  1780. 
Her  father  was  an  opulent  banker,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  About  the  age  of  eighteen  she  be¬ 
came  a  serious  professor  of  religion,  and  renounced  the 
gay  amusements  in  which  she  had  before  participated. 
In  1800  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Fry,  of  London,  and 
some  years  later  she  appeared  as  minister  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Friends.  About  the  year  1813  she  began  to 
make  systematic  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate  and  other  prisons  of  London,  in 
which  she  laboured  for  many  years  with  great  zeal  and 
success,  manifesting  a  true  Christian  sympathy  for  those 
unfortunate  persons,  and  administering  both  to  their 
spiritual  and  their  physical  necessities.  Died  in  1845. 

See  a  Memoir  of  her  life,  containing  her  Journal  and  Letters, 
by  her  daughters,  2  vols.,  1847;  Rev.  T.  Timbson,  “Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,”  1846;  Rev.  E.  Neale,  “Christianity  and  Infidelity 
Contrasted;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1847. 

Fry,  (John,)  an  English  Socinian  writer,  published, 
besides  other  works,  “The  Clergy  in  their  Colours,” 
(1650.)  Died  about  1650. 

Fry,  (Rev.  John,)  an  English  author,  a  brother  of 
Caroline  Fry,  was  rector  of  Desford.  He  published 
several  esteemed  religious  works,  among  which  are 
“Lectures  on  Romans,”  (1816,)  “The  Second  Ad¬ 
vent,”  (1822,)  and  “A  Short  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,”  (1825.) 

Fry ,  (William  Henry,)  an  American  composer  and 
journalist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1815.  He  composed 
operas,  symphonies,  etc.,  and  was  assistant  editor  of 
several  daily  journals.  Died  in  1864. 

Frye,  (Thomas,)  a  skilful  portrait-painter,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1710,  lived  in  London.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  manufactured  English  porcelain. 
Died  in  1762. 

See  “  Gentleman’*  Magazine,”  voL  xxxiv. 

Frye,  (William  P.,)  LL.D.,  an  American  Senator, 
born  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  September  2,  1831.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  in  1850,  and  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer  of  his  native  town.  He  was  attorney- 
general  of  Maine  1867-69,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1871-81,  and  in  1881  was  chosen  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission 
after  the  war  of  1898. 

Fryxell,  fRffks'Sl,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish  historian,  born 
in  Dalsland  in  1795.  He  published  in  1824  a  work  on 
education,  “Svensk  Spraklaera,”  which  was  often  re¬ 
printed.  He  became  professor  in  Stockholm  about  1833. 
His  chief  work,  consisting  of  essays  on  the  history  of 
Sweden,  “  Berattelser  ur  Svenska  Historien,”  (“  Correc¬ 
tions  of  Swedish  History,”)  is  very  popular.  Of  this 
publication  about  twenty  volumes  were  issued.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1823.  Died  March  21,  1881. 

Fud-Fusinato.  See  Fusinato. 

Fuad  Pasha,  foo'ld  pl'shl',  (Mehemed,)  a  Turkish 
statesman,  born  at  Constantinople,  June  17,  1814.  He 
was  in  1840  sent  to  London  as  secretary  of  legation, 
after  which  time  he  held  many  offices  of  importance  at 
home  and  abroad.  Died  February  12,  1869. 

Fuad  Pasha,  (Mehemed,)  a  Turkish  general,  born 
at  Cairo  in  1840.  He  was  trained  in  the  military  school 
of  Constantinople,  and  in  1867  went  to  Paris  as  an 
attache  of  the  Turkish  legation.  In  the  Servian  and 
Russian  wars  (1876-78)  he  served  at  first  with  ability, 
but  his  mistakes  at  Plevna  are  believed  to  have  done 
much  to  make  the  Russian  success  a  certainty.  After 
the  war  he  became  one  of  the  Sultan’s  military  aides-de- 
camp. 

Fuoa,  de,  di  foo'ki,  (Juan,)  a  Greek  navigator,  whose 
proper  name  was  Apostolos  Valfrianos,  was  a  native 
of  Cephalonia.  He  served  about  forty  years  as  Spanish 
pilot  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1596  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  English,  stating  that  he  had  discovered  on 
the  west  coast  of  America,  near  latitude  48°  north,  a 
strait  leading  to  the  Atlantic,  which  he  wished  to  ex¬ 
plore  further.  He  died  about  1602.  His  name  has  been 
given  to  the  strait  which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia. 
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Fuchs.  See  Fux,  (Johann  Joseph.) 

Fuchs,  fooks,  (Gottlieb,)  a  German  poet,  born  in 
Upper  Saxony  in  1720,  became  a  minister  at  Tauben- 
heim.  Among  his  poems,  which  are  mostly  lyrical,  is 
“The  Contented  Peasant.”  Died  about  1800. 

Fuchs,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  Geiman  naturalist, 
born  at  Gross-Germersleben  in  1726.  He  was  master 
of  pages  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  1754 
to  1766.  Died  in  1795. 

Fuchs,  (Konrad  Heinrich,)  a  German  physician, 
and  professor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen,  born  at  Bam¬ 
berg  in  1803.  He  published,  among  other  treatises,  a 
“Manual  of  Special  Nosology  and  Therapeutics,”  (4 
vols.,  1845-48.)  Died  about  1855. 

Fuchs,  (Leonhard,)  a  distinguished  German  botanist 
and  physician,  born  at  Wemdingen,  (or  Wemding,)  in 
Bavaria,  in  1501.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Tiibingen  from  1535  until  his  death,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  restoration  of  that  school.  He  wrote 
many  able  medical  works,  among  which  is  “  Method  of 
Curing,”  (“Medendi  Methodus,”  1541,)  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  by  his  botanical  work  “  On  the  History 
of  Plants,”  (“De  Historia  Stirpium  Commentarii  in- 
signes,”  1542,)  with  many  figures  well  designed.  This 
work  was  often  reprinted  and  translated.  The  Fuchsia 
was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1565. 

Fuchs,  von,  fon  fooks,  (Johann  Nepomuk,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,  born  at  Mattenzell,  May  15,  1774.  He 
studied  at  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Freiberg,  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  He  was  professor  at  Landshut  and  Munich, 
wrote  chemical  books  important  in  their  time,  and  made 
many  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Died  at  Munich,  March  5,  1856. 

Fuehrich.  See  FBhrig,  (Joseph.) 

Fuente.  See  La  Fuente. 

Fuente,  la,  13.  fwSn'ti,  (Juan  Leandro,)  a  skilful 
Spanish  historical  painter,  born  at  Granada  in  1600,  ex¬ 
celled  in  design  and  colouring,  and  in  clair-obscur.  Died 
in  1654. 

Fuentes,  fwSn'tSs,  or  Fonte,  de,  d3  fon'ti,  (Barto¬ 
lomei  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  navigator,  whose  real 
or  pretended  voyages  have  been  the  subject  of  learned 
speculation.  He  is  reported  to  have  made  discoveries 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  about  1640. 

See  Foster,  “Northern  Voyages  and  Discoveries.” 

Fuentes,  de,  di  fwSn'tfis,  (Pedro  Henriquez 
d’Azevedo — d3-thi-v3'Do,)  Count,  an  eminent  Span¬ 
ish  general,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1560.  He  made  his 
first  campaign  in  Portugal,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
about  1580.  He  performed  with  ability  several  im- 
ortant  diplomatic  missions.  In  1606  he  distinguished 
imself  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general.  He  commanded  the  infantry  in  the 
war  with  France  which  began  in  1635,  and  was  killed, 
in  1643,  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  where  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Prince  of  CondE 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franyais.” 

Fuerst  See  Furst. 

Fuerstenberg.  See  FBrstemberg. 

Fuessli.  See  FBssli. 

Fuga,  foo'g3,  (Ferdinando,)  a  skilful  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Florence  in  1699.  He  was  appointed  about 
1730  architect  of  the  pontifical  palaces  by  Clement  XII. 
Among  his  works  in  Rome  are  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
sulta,  a  very  fine  edifice,  and  the  palace  Corsini.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  by  the  King  of  Naples  in  the 
embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  was  architect  of  the 
Albergo  Reale  dei  Poveri,  (“  Royal  Hotel  for  the  Poor,”) 
said  to  be  the  largest  hospital  of  Europe.  It  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1751.  Died  about  1780. 

Fiiger,  fu'g?r,  (Friedrich  Heinrich,)  a  German 
ainter,  born  at  Heilbronn  in  1751*  He  was  patronized 
y  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Died  in  1818. 

Fugger,  fooG'ger,  the  name  of  a  German  family  in 
Suabia,  who  were  originally  linen-weavers  and  gradually 
amassed  immense  wealth  by  commerce.  The  brothers 
Ulric,  George,  and  Jacob  Fugger  were  ennobled  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Raimond  and  Antony,  the  founders  of  the  two 
principal  lines  of  the  house  of  Fugger,  were  raised  to  the 
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rank  of  count,  in  1530,  by  Charles  V.,  to  whom  they  had 
lent  money,  and  who  also  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
striking  gold  and  silver  coin.  It  is  related  that  Charles 
V.  on  his  return  from  Algiers  was  entertained  by  Antony 
Fugger,  who  made  a  fire  of  cinnamon-wood  and  kindled 
it  with  the  emperor’s  bonds  due  to  the  Fuggers  for  the 
money  they  had  lent  him.  Several  members  of  this 
family  were  patrons  of  learning,  and  active  in  founding 
charitable  institutions,  of  which  we  may  name  the  Fug- 
gerei  at  Augsburg. 

Fiihrig  or  Fuehrig,  fii'riG,  Fiihrich  or  Fuehrioh, 
fu'riK,  (Joseph,)  a  German  historical  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1800.  He  became  professor 
of  painting  in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  He  painted  a 
number  of  subjects  of  sacred  history,  among  which  is 
“The  Triumph  of  Christ”  Died  March  13,  1876. 

Pukuzawa,  a  Japanese  statesman  of  humble  birth, 
but  who,  as  an  advocate  of  Western  civilization,  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  nineteenth  century  development 
of  Japan.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  the  ’6o’s, 
and  on  his  return  introduced  “Webster’s  Dictionary” 
into  Japan  and  was  instrumental  in  making  English  a 
school  study.  His  organ  was  the  “  Jiji  Shimpo,” 
(“Times  Newspaper.”)  He  persistently  declined  to 
accept  honours  or  titles  from  the  emperor. 

Ful'beck  or  Ful'becke,  (William,)  an  English 
jurist,  born  in  Lincoln  in  1560,  published  several  legal 
works,  which  were  esteemed,  viz.,  “Preparative  to  the 
Study  of  the  Law,”  (1600,)  “  Pandects  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,”  etc. 

Fulbert,  fiil'baiR',  a  French  prelate  and  writer,  was 
eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  and  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  hi9 
time.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1007,  after 
he  had  been  the  master  of  a  celebrated  school  at  that 
place.  “The  writings  of  Fulbert,”  says  the  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gen^rale,”  “  are  almost  the  only  historical 
monuments  of  France  for  his  time.”  His  sermons,  hymns, 
and  letters,  of  which  about  one  hundred  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  are  esteemed  precious  for  the  light  they  throw 
upon  that  age.  Died  in  1028  or  1029. 

See  “Gallia  Christiana;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Fulcherius  Carnotensis.  See  Foulcher  de  Char¬ 
tres. 

Fulco.  See  Foulques. 

Fulcodi  Guido.  See  Clement  IV. 

Fulcoius.  See  Foulcoie. 

Fulda,  fool'di,  (Friedrich  Karl,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Wimpfen,  Suabia,  in  17241  was  noted 
for  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  became  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  church  at  MUhlhausen-on-the-Enz.  He 
gave  much  attention  to  the  general  theory  of  language, 
or  what  the  Germans  call  “  linguistik.”  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  Collection  of  German  Idioms,” 
(1788,)  and  a  “Natural  History  of  the  German  People,” 
(1794.)  Died  at  Enzingen  in  1788. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Fulgence.  See  Fulgentius. 

Fulgentiua,  ful-jSn'shenjs,  [Fr.  Fulgence,  fiil'- 
zhflNss',1  (Fabius  Claudius  Gordianus,)  an  eminent 
African  bishop,  was  born  at  Leptis  about  478  a.d.  At 
an  early  age  he  resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and, 
entering  a  monastery,  became  noted  for  ascetic  devotion. 
After  visiting  Rome  in  500  and  returning  home,  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Ruspina,  or  Ruspa,  by  the  Catholics,  in 
508.  Soon  after  this  date  he  was  exiled  to  Sardinia  by 
Thrasimund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  who  was  an  Arian  and 
a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox.  He  was  restored  at  the 
death  of  that  king,  and  died  about  533.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  treatises  on  the  Trinity,  Predestination,  Faith, 
and  Arianism,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  His  opinions 
and  style  resemble  those  of  Augustine. 

See  Ferrandus,  “Vita  Fulgentii.” 

Fulgentius,  [Fr  Fulgence,]  (Fabius  Planci'ades,) 
a  Latin  writer,  who  lived  probably  about  the  sixth 
century,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  bishop 
of  Carthage.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Mythology,  and  a 
glossary  of  antiquated  words,  (“Expositio  Sermonmu 
antiquorum,”  etc.,)  which  are  extant. _ _ _ 
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Fulgosio,  fool-go'se-o,  (Raphael,)  an  Italian  jurist, 
born  at  Placentia ;  died  in  1427. 

Fulke,  foolk,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Puritan  divine,  born  in  London,  became  rector  of  Warley 
in  1571,  and  afterwards  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  He  published,  in  1580,  “The  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  etc.,”  said  to  be  an  invaluable  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Protestant  divine,  treating  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  versions.  Died 
in  1589. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies;”  Brook,  “  Lives  of  the  Puritans,”  1813. 

Fulla,  fdol'li,  (/.< r.  “full,”)  in  the  Norse  mythology,  an 
attendant  of  Frigga,  whose  treasure-casket  and  slippers 
she  is  said  to  carry.  She  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  As  Frigga 
represents  the  earth’s  fertility,  Fulla  would  seem  to  typify 
the  abundance  which  follows  it.  (See  Frigga.) 

Fulleborn,  ftA'leh-boRn',  (Georg  Gustav,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Glogau  in  1769;  died 
in  1803. 

Fuller,  fool'l^r,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  English  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  born  at  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1754. 
His  education  was  defective  or  very  limited.  He  preached 
a  few  years  at  Soham,  and  removed  in  1782  to  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  formed  about  1 792,  and  acquired  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  writings,  among  which  are  “The  Gospel  its 
own  Witness,”  (1800,)  “  Expository  Discourses  on  Gene¬ 
sis,”  (2  vols.,  1806,)  “Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Essays  on 
Various  Subjects,”  (1806,)  “Sermons,”  (1  vol.,  1814,) 
and  “The  Harmony  of  Scripture,  or  an  Attempt  to 
reconcile  various  Passages,”  (1817.)  Died  in  1815.  Ful¬ 
ler  has  been  styled  the  “  Franklin  of  Theology.”  His 
writings  are  characterized  by  vigour,  logical  acumen,  and 
deep  insight  into  human  nature. 

Full'er,  (George,)  an  American  artist,  born  at  Deer¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1822.  His  early  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  Boston,  and  his  first  distinction  was  as  a  por¬ 
trait-painter.  “  The  Romany  Girl”  and  “  Winifred  Dy- 
sart”  (1881)  are  among  his  noted  works.  His  style  was 
strong,  original,  and  poetic.  Died  at  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  March  21,  1884. 

Fuller,  (Isaac,)  an  English  painter  of  history  and 
portraits.  Died  in  1672. 

Fuller,  (Margaret.)  See  Ossoli. 

Fuller,  (Melville  Weston,)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  jurist,  was  born  at  Augusta,  Maine,  February  11, 
1833.  He  studied  law,  and  began  its  practice  in  Au¬ 
gusta  in  1853,  but  removed  to  Chicago  in  1856,  where 
he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1864,  1872,  1876,  and  1880,  and  in  1888  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Fuller,  (Nicholas,)  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
born  at  Southampton,  England,  in  1557.  He  became 
rector  of  Bishop  Waltham,  and  published  “  Miscellanea 
Theologica,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1622. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies.” 

Fuller,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  lawyer  and  member 
of  Parliament,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  his  resolute  opposition 
to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  court  of  high  com¬ 
mission.  Died  in  1620. 

See  Gardiner,  “  History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  voL  L 
chap,  viii.,  pp.  443-446. 

Full'er,  (Richard,)  a  Baptist  minister  and  writer,  born 
in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1808.  He  became  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  church  in  Baltimore  in  1847.  Died  in  1876. 

Fuller,  (Richard  H.,)  an  American  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  in  1822.  He  was 
chiefly  self-taught.  He  was  a  policeman  by  occupation, 
and  lacked  training  in  his  art,  but  had  excellent  natural 
gifts.  Died  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  in  1871. 

Fuller,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1608.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1628,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prebend  of  Salisbury,  and  was  rector  of  Broad 
Windsor.  About  1641  he  removed  to  London  and  be¬ 


came  minister  of  the  Savoy.  He  favoured  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  and  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
royal  army,  1644-46.  He  was  rector  of  Waltham,  in 
Essex,  from  1648  to  1658,  and  at  the  restoration,  1660, 
was  appointed  chaplain-extraordinary  to  Charles  II. 
Died  in  1661.  His  writings  abound  with  quaint  humour 
and  conceits,  and  are  much  admired  for  originality,  wit, 
and  liberality.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Holy  War,”  (1639  ;)  “The  Holy  and  Profane 
State  :  a  Collection  of  Characters,  Moral  Essays,  and 
Lives,  Ancient,  Foreign,  and  Domestic,”  (1642  ;)  “Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,”  (1645;)  “Good  Thoughts  in 
Worse  Times,”  (1647 ;)  “The  Church  History  of  Britain 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  1648,”  (1655;)  and  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Worthies  of  England,”  (1662.)  “  Fuller  was.” 
says  S.  T.  Coleridge,  “incomparably  the  most  sensible, 
the  least  prejudiced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted 
of  a  galaxy  of  great  men.” 

Fullerton,  fool'ler-tpn,  (Lady  Georgiana  Levesou 
Gower — commonly  pronounced  lew'spn  gor,)  a  popular 
English  novelist,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Granville,  was  born 
in  1812.  She  was  married  to  Captain  Alexander  Fullerton 
in  1833.  Her  first  novel  was  “Ellen  Middleton,”  (1844.) 
She  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1846,  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  number  of  devotional  works  and  novels,  the 
most  important  being  “  Grantley  Manor,”  (1847,)  "  Lady 
Bird,”  (1852,)  and  “  Constance  Sherwood,”  (1865.)  Died 
in  1885. 

Fullonius.  See  Foulon. 

Fulton,  fdol'tpn,  (John,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman, 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  2,  1834.  He  studied  in 
the  Channel  Islands  and  at  Aberdeen,  removed  in  1853  to 
the  United  States,  and  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  New  Orleans  in  1858.  His  principal 
works  are  “  Letters  on  Christian  Unity,”  (1S68,)  “  Index 
Canonum,”  (1873,)  “Laws  of  Marriage,”  (1883,)  and  a 
“  Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States.”  He  is  regarded  as 
the  ablest  canonist  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

Fulton,  (Justin  D.,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  born 
in  Sherburne,  New  York,  March  1,  1828.  He  graduated 
at  Rochester  University  in  1851,  and  held  pastorates  in 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  etc.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Roman  Catholic  Element  in  American  History,”  “  Rome 
in  America,”  “  Woman  as  God  made  her,”  etc.  Dr. 
Fulton  is  noted  for  his  hostility  to  intemperance,  woman 
suffrage,  and  Romanism. 

Fulton,  fSol'tqn,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  American 
engineer  and  inventor,  was  born  in  Little  Britain,  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  About  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  began  to  cultivate 
a  talent  for  drawing  and  portrait-painting,  which  he  prac¬ 
tised  with  skill  and  profit  for  three  or  four  years.  In  1786 
he  visited  London,  where  he  devoted  several  years  to  the 
same  profession,  under  the  tuition  of  Benjamin  West, 
who  received  him  as  an  inmate  into  his  own  house.  He 
next  resided  for  two  years  in  Devonshire,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope.  About  this  time  his  mechanical  genius  impelled 
him  to  abandon  painting  and  to  follow  the  profession  of 
civil  engineer.  In  1793  he  was  engaged  in  a  project  to 
improve  inland  navigation,  having  already  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power.  He  invented  a 
machine  for  spinning  flax,  and  another  for  making  ropes, 
for  which  he  obtained  patents  in  England.  In  1796  he 
published  in  London  a  “Treatise  on  Canal  Navigation.” 
From  1797  to  1804  he  resided  in  Paris,  in  the  family  of  Joel 
Barlow,  where  he  displayed  his  characteristic  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  in  various  projects  and  inventions  and  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences  and  modern  languages.  He  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  first  panorama  exhibited  in  Paris. 
He  invented  a  submarine  or  plunging  boat,  called  a  tor¬ 
pedo,  designed  to  be  used  in  naval  warfare,  and  induced 
Bonaparte  to  appoint  Volney,  La  Place,  and  Monge  as  a 
commission  to  examine  it.  In  1801  he  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  when  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
maining  under  water  for  an  hour  and  in  guiding  the  boat 
with  ease.  Other  trials  were  made,  with  partial  success, 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  government ;  but,  as  they 
at  last  declined  to  patronize  the  project,  Fulton  accepted, 
in  1804,  an  invitation  from  the  English  ministry,  who  also 
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appointed  a  commission  and  made  trials  of  his  torpedo. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  English  did  not  give  him 
much  encouragement ;  for  in  1806  he  returned  to  New 
York.  Here,  in  co-operation  with  Robert  Livingston, 
Esq.,  he  succeeded,  in  1807,  in  perfecting  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  steam  navigation.  Though  others  had  previously 
conceived  the  idea  of  steam  navigation,  Fulton  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  first  who  successfully  realized  it.  In 
1807  his  first  boat,  the  Clermont,  was  launched  at  New 
York,  and  the  trial  was  so  successful  that  it  excited  great 
admiration,  and  steamboats  were  rapidly  multiplied  on 
the  American  rivers.  The  Clermont  made  regular  pas¬ 
sages  between  New  York  and  Albany,  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour  ;  but  this  rate  was  soon  increased  by  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  Several  other  larger  boats  were  built 
under  the  direction  of  Fulton,  who  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  this  way,  though  he  received  nothing  for 
his  patent.  In  1806  he  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Walter  Livingston,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  He 
possessed  great  personal  dignity,  agreeable  manners, 
and  noble  qualities  of  heart.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph, 
and  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  he  died  in  New  York,  in 
February,  1815. 

See  Renwick,  “Life  of  Fulton,"  in  Sparks’s  “American  Bio¬ 
graphy,"  vol.  x.;  also  Coldbn,  “Life  of  Fulton,”  1817;  Mont- 
g£ry,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  R.  Fulton,”  1825 ; 
“ Encyclopasdia  Americana:”  “Life  of  Robert  Fulton,”  by  J.  F. 
Reigart,  1856;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  vol.  iii. 

Ful'vl-a,  [Fr.  Fulvie,  fiil've',]  a  Roman  lady,  noted 
for  intrigue  and  ambition,  was  the  wife  of  Clodius  the 
demagogue,  who  was  killed  by  Milo.  She  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  the  famous  triumvir, 
and  showed  a  vindictive  spirit  in  the  proscription  of  those 
whom  she  disliked.  During  the  civil  war  that  followed 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  she  had  great  power  in  Rome, 
and  instigated  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Octavius, 
her  son-in-law.  Died  in  40  B.c. 

Fulvie.  See  Fulvia. 

Ful'vl-us,  (Marcus  Nobilior,)  a  Roman  general, 
was  praetor  in  Spain  in  193  b.c.,  and  defeated  the  Tec- 
tones  and  Celtiberians  near  Toletum,  (Toledo.)  Having 
been  elected  consul  in  189  b.c.,  he  obtained  command  in 
Greece,  where  he  captured  Ambracia  and  dictated  terms 
of  peace  to  the  ^Etolians.  In  179  b.c.  he  was  chosen 
censor,  and,  from  patriotic  motives,  was  reconciled  to 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  his  enemy  and  colleague.  He  was  a 
patron  of  Ennius  the  poet. 

Fulvius  Flaccus.  See  Flaccus,  (M.  Fulvius.) 

Fulwell,  fool'wel,  (Ulpian,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  1556,  became  rector  of  Naunton.  He  wrote  the 
“Flower  of  Fame,”  a  historical  work,  (1575,)  and  the 
“Art  of  Flattery,”  (1579.) 

Fumagalli,  foo-ma-g&l'lee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  his¬ 
torian  and  monk,  born  in  Milan  in  1728,  became  supe¬ 
rior  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Ambrose,  and  was  noted 
for  his  various  erudition  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
his  style.  He  wrote  a  work  called  “  Diplomatic  Insti¬ 
tutes,”  (“Delle  Istituzioni  diplomatiche,”  1802,)  which 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  treatises  “  On  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Milan,”  and  “  The  Origin  of  Idolatry.”  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Italian  Institute.  Died 
in  1804. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G&idrale.” 

Fumani,  foo-md'nee,  (Adamo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Verona,  became  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Trent  about 
1546.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “Logices  Libri  quinque,”  a 
poetical  treatise  on  logic,  in  which  the  rules  of  that  art 
are  explained  with  admirable  clearness  and  elegance, 
besides  other  short  poems.  Died  in  1587. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Fum6e,  fu'mi',  (Adam,)  born  in  Touraine,  in  France, 
about  1430,  was  physician  to  Charles  VII.,  and  afterwards 
to  Louis  XI.  Died  in  1494. 

Fumiani,  foo-me-i'nee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Venice  in  1633;  died  in  1710. 

Fumicelli,  foo-me-chel'lee,  or  Fiumicelli,  fe-oo-me 
chel'lee,  (Ludovico,)  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
born  at  Treviso,  flourished  in  1536. 


Funck,  foonk,  or  Funch,  foonK,  [Lat.  Func'cius,] 
(Johann,)  a  German  theologian,  born  near  Nuremberg 
in  1518,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Osiander,  whose  doctrines 
he  adopted.  He  became  chaplain  to  Duke  Albert  of 
Prussia,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  Chronology 
from  the  Creation  to  1560.  He  was  executed  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1566,  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  sedition. 

Funck  or  Funk,  [Lat.  Func'cius,]  (Johann  Nico¬ 
las,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at  Marburg  in  1693. 
He  became  professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Rin- 
teln  about  1730,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  seven  able  treat¬ 
ises  on  the  origin,  growth,  and  decadence  of  the  Latin 
language,  among  which  are  “On  the  Childhood  of 
the  Latin  Language,”  (“De  Pueritia  Latinx  Linguae,” 
1720,)  and  “On  the  Maturity  of  the  Latin  Language,” 
(“  De  Virili  ALtate  Latinaj  Linguae,”  1727.)  Died  in 
*777- 

Funck,  (Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,)  a  German 
writer  and  officer,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1761,  served 
against  the  French  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1810  became 
lieutenant-general.  He  published  in  1820  “Pictures 
from  the  Age  of  the  Crusades.”  He  was  also  a  con¬ 
tributor  with  Schiller  and  Goethe  to  the  «  Horen.”  Died 
in  1828. 

Funes,  foo'nSs,  (Gregorio,)  a  historian,  born  at  C6r- 
dova,  in  South  America.  He  became  dean  of  the  church 
of  Cdrdova,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  Paraguay,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Tucuman,”  (3  vols.,  1816  et  seq.,)  which  is 
commended.  Died  about  1820. 

Funke,  fdon'keh,  (Karl  Philipp,)  a  German  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  1752.  He  wrote  “Natural  History  and 
Technology,”  (3  vols.,  1791,)  etc.  Died  in  1807. 

Fun'ston,  (Frederick,)  an  American  soldier, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  November  9,  1865.  He  served  as 
botanist  with  a  government  expedition  in  1891,  was 
botanist  and  explorer  in  Alaska  1893-94,  and  joined 
the  insurgent  army  in  Cuba  1896-97.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  Volunteers 
in  1898,  went  to  the  Philippines,  and  showed  such 
daring  in  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  in  face  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy  that  he  was  promoted  to  briga¬ 
dier-general  May  2,  1899. 

Fureti&re,  fuR'te-aiR',  (Antoine,)  a  French  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1620,  became  Abbe  of  Chalivoy.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1662. 
In  his  “  Bourgeois  Romance”  (“  Roman  bourgeois,” 
1666)  he  satirized  the  manners  of  the  middle  or  inferior 
class ;  he  also  wrote  “  The  Voyage  of  Mercury,”  a  satire 
in  verse,  (1673.)  Having  undertaken  to  compile  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  French  language  while  that  of  the  Academy 
was  in  progress,  he  was  accused  of  plagiarism,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Academy,  in  1685.  He  died  in  1688. 
His  Dictionary  was  published  in  1690,  and  was  received 
with  favour. 

Furgole,  fiiR/gol',(jEAN  Baptiste, )an  eminent  French 
jurist,  born  at  Castelferrus  in  1690,  practised  at  Toulouse 
with  success.  He  published  “  Ordonnance  de  Louis  XV 
pour  fixer  la  Jurisprudence  sur  les  Donations,”  (1733,) 
and  a  “Treatise  on  Wills,  Codicils,  and  Donations,”  (4 
vols.,  1745,)  which  was  one  of  the  most  complete  works 
on  that  subject.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Bkrnadeau,  “  Vies,  Portraits  et  Parallfcles  des  Juriscousultes 
Domat,  Furgole  et  Pothier,”  1798. 

Furies,  [Lat.  Furle.]  See  Eumenides. 

Furietti,  foo-re-et'tee,  (Giuseppe  Alessandro,)  an 
Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1685.  After  making 
great  progress  in  the  study  of  law  and  theology,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  preferment,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  was  made  a  cardinal.  He  wrote 
an  able  treatise  on  the  “  History  of  the  Mosaic  Art,” 
(“  De  Pictoriae  Mosaicae  Artis  Origine,”  1752,)  and  a  few 
other  works.  Died  about  1762. 

Furini,  foo-ree'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1600.  His  works  are  highly  com¬ 
mended.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Fu'rf-us,  [Sp.  pron.  foo're-ooss,]  (Federico,)  sur- 
named  Seriolanus,  a  moralist,  born  in  Valencia,  Spain, 
about  1510.  Charles  V.  appointed  him  historian  to  his 
son  Philip  II.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  Low  Countries.  Furius  published  a  treatise 


Funccius.  See  Funcx. 
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on  Rhetoric,  (1544 ;)  also  “The  Counsel  and  Counsellor,” 
(“Del  Consejo  y  Consejero,”  1559.)  He  is  favourably 
noticed  by  De  Thou,  who  ranks  him  with  Montaigne. 
Died  in  1592. 

See  Db  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis  N.  Antonio,  “Biblio¬ 
theca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Fu'rl-us,  (Marcus,)  surnamed  Bibac/ulus,  a  Latin 
satirical  poet,  born  at  Cremona  about  102  B.C.  He  began 
a  poem  on  the  Gallic  War  by  a  line  which  represents 
Jupiter  as  spitting  snow  upon  the  Alps, — which  Horace 
parodied  in  his  fifth  satire  (book  ii.)  by  substituting  the 
name  of  Furius  for  Jupiter  : 

“  Furius  hybernas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes.”* 

Small  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  now  remain. 

Furlanetto,  fooR-li-net'to,  (Bonaventura,)  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1738.  He  composed  “The  Vow  of  Jephthah,” 
“The  Spouse  of  the  Canticles,”  and  other  oratorios. 
Died  in  1817.- 

Fttr'long,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  poet  and  satirist,  born 
about  1 792,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  In  his  early  youth 
he  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  a  merchant  of  Dublin. 
He  published  in  1819  or  1820  “The  Misanthrope,”  a 
poem.  Among  his  best  works  is  “  The  Plagues  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  (1824.)  Died  in  1827. 

Fumeaux,  fur'nb',  (Philip,)  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  in  1726.  He 
was  lecturer  at  Clapham,  in  Surrey,  for  twenty-three 
years,  (1753-76.)  He  wrote  “Letters  to  Judge  Black- 
stone  on  his  Exposition  of  the  Toleration  Act,”  (1793.) 
Died  in  1783. 

Fiir'ness,  (Horace  Howard,)  an  American  Shak- 
speare  scholar,  a  son  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Furness,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  November  2,  1833.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1854,  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar.  His  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare 
(1871  et  seq.)  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  Shakspearean 
literature. 

Fiir'ness,  (William  Henry,)  D.D.,  a  Unitarian 
divine  and  author,  born  in  Boston  in  1802.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1820,  and  afterwards  studied  for  the 
•  ministry  in  the  theological  school  of  that  institution. 
In  1825  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Philadelphia.  As  a  public  preacher, 
he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  and  un¬ 
wavering  opposition  to  the  iniquities  of  slavery.  Among 
his  religious  publications  the  most  important  are  his 
“Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,”  (1836,)  “Jesus  and 
his  Biographers,”  (1838,)  “History  of  Jesus,”  (1850,) 
and  “Thoughts  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,”  (1859.)  For  a  critique  on  Dr.  Furness’s  pe¬ 
culiar  views  respecting  the  character  of  Christ,  etc.,  see 
“North  American  Review”  for  October,  1850,  (vol.  lxxi.) 

Dr.  Furness  is  distinguished  for  his  fine  taste  and 
high  literary  culture.  He  made  some  admirable  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German,  among  which  that  of  Schiller’s 
“  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke”  (“  The  Song  of  the  Bell”) 
deserves  particular  mention,  as  being  the  best  English 
version  that  has  ever  appeared  of  that  exquisite  poem. 
Died  January  30,  1896. 

His  son,  William  H.  Furness,  born  in  1827,  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter.  Died  in  1867. 

See  Tuckhrman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Fur'nI-vall,  (Frederick  James,)  an  English  philol¬ 
ogist,  born  at  Egham,  Surrey,  February  4,  1825.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1846. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  labours  in  Early  and  Middle 
English  literature,  and  was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the 
Philological  Society’s  great  Dictionary.  He  founded  the 
“Early  English  Text,”  “Chaucer,”  “Ballad,”  “New 
Shakspeare,”  “  Browning,”  and  “  Wyclif”  Societies,  was 
an  early  associate  of  F.  D.  Maurice  in  his  philanthropic 
and  educational  works,  and  edited  a  large  number  of 
Old  English  texts  of  high  value. 

Furrer,  foor'r^r,  (Jonas,)  a  Swiss  statesman,  born  at 
Winterthur  in  1805.  Died  at  Ragatz,  July  26,  1861. 

Fiirst,  fiiRst,  (Julius,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born  of 

*  Furius  will  bespit  the  wintry  Alps  with  white  snow.” 


a  Jewish  family,  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  in  1805,  studied 
theology  at  Halle.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “  History  of  the  Jews  in  Asia,”  (1849,)  and  a  “  Hebrew- 
Chaldee  Dictionary,”  (1851.)  Died  February  9,  1873. 

Fiirst,  fiiRst,  (Walter,)  a  Swiss  patriot,  born  at 
Altorf,  lived  about  1300.  He  co-operated  with  William 
Tell  in  the  liberation  of  his  country. 

Fiirstemberg,  fiiRst'$m-b£RG',  or  Fuerstenberg, 
fuRst'<jn-b§RG',  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  prelate,  born 
at  Bilstein,  Westphalia,  in  1626,  was  distinguished  for 
liberality  and  other  virtues.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Paderborn  in  1661,  and  Bishop  of  Munster  in  1678.  He 
published  Latin  poems,  which  are  commended,  and 
“  Monuments  of  Paderborn,”  (“  Monumenta  Paderbor- 
nensia,”  1669.)  Died  in  1683. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Furstenau,  fdoR'steh-now',  (Johann  Hermann,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Herford,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1688.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine,  at  Rinteln 
about  1720.  He  wrote  many  valuable  medieal  works, 
among  which  is  “Desiderata  Medica,”  (1727.)  Died  in 
1756. 

See  JOchbr,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Fiirstenberg,  furst'^n-beRG',  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Franz,)  Baron,  a  German  statesman,  born  in  1729,  was 
minister  to  Maximilian  Frederick,  Elector  of  Cologne. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Munster,  and  introduced 
important  reforms  into  the  government.  Died  in  1810. 

Fiirstenberg,  von,  (Friedrich  Egon,)  an  Austrian 
landgrave  and  cardinal,  born  at  Vienna,  October  8,  1812, 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  princely  houses  in  the  empire, 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate  in  1853  as  prince-arch¬ 
bishop  of  Olmiitz.  In  1879  he  was  made  a  cardinal- 
priest,  with  the  title  of  Prince-Assistant  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  councillor  of  the  realm.  Died  Aug.  19,  1892. 

Furtado,  fooR-ti'do,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese  poet, 
born  in  1740;  died  in  Italy  after  1816. 

Fusous.  See  Fosco. 

Fus'cus,  (Arel'lius,)  a  Latin  rhetorician,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Fuscus,  (Aris'tius,)  a  Latin  poet,  lived  about  30 
B.c.  He  was  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him 
an  epistle  and  an  ode. 

Fuseli,  fu'seh-le,  or  Fuessli,  (John  Henry,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  historical  painter,  born  at  Zurich  about  1742,  was 
the  son  of  Johann  Caspar  Fiissli,  noticed  below.  His 
family  name  was  changed  to  Fuseli  by  the  subject  of  this 
article.  Having  gained  distinction  by  his  classic  acquire¬ 
ments  and  by  his  poetical  genius,  he  visited  England  in 
1763.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  seeing  some  drawings  of 
Fuseli,  persuaded  him  to  prefer  the  profession  of  painter 
to  that  of  author.  Between  1770  and  1778  he  studied  art 
in  Italy,  choosing  Michael  Angelo  for  his  model,  and  in 
the  latter  year  returned  to  London,  where  he  speedily 
rose  to  the  first  rank  of  British  painters.  He  was  partial 
to  the  romantic  style,  and  found  congenial  subjects  in 
the  most  imaginative  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  In  1788 
he  married  Sophia  Rawlins,  and  was  chosen  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  assisted  Cowper  in  trans¬ 
lating  Homer.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1 799.  His  Lectures  on  Art  are 
much  admired,  and  have  been  published.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  eight  pictures  of  the  “Shakspeare  Gal¬ 
lery,”  and  illustrations  of  Dante  and  Milton.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  was  lofty  and  rich,  but  rather  extravagant.  “  Of 
all  the  painters  whom  this  country  has  encouraged,” 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  “  no  one  had  either  the  reach 
of  thought  or  the  poetic  feeling  of  Fuseli”  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Aphorisms  on  Art,”  and  other  works,  which  are 
highly  prized.  Died  in  London  in  1825. 

Fusi,  fu'ze',  (Antoine,)  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  Lor¬ 
raine  about  1 565.  He  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  Paris.  Having  been  charged  with  sorcery  and  heresy, 
and  persecuted,  he  retired  to  Geneva  about  1618,  adopted 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  became  a  minister.  He  wrote 
a  book  against  the  Jesuits,  called  “  Le  franc  Archier  de 
la  vraie  Eglise  contre  les  Abus  de  la  fausse,”  (1619.) 
Died  about  1635. 

See  Nic4ron,  “  M&noires.” 
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Fusina,  foo-&ee'ni,  (Andrea,)  an  excellent  Italian 
sculptor,  of  the  Milanese  school,  flourished  about  1490. 
He  adorned  the  cathedral  of  Milan  with  bas-reliefs. 

See  Ticoizi,  “Dizionario.” 

Fusinato,  foo-se-ni'to,  (Arnaldo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Schio  in  December,  1817.  He  became  a  lawyer. 
In  1848  he  married  the  princess  Anna  Colonna,  and  after 
her  death  he  married  (1856)  the  poetess  E.  Fui-Fusi- 
nato.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  in  1870  became  reviser  of 
parliamentary  reports.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  patriotic  and  humorous  poetry.  His  best-known 
poem  is  “  Lo  Studente  di  Pddova.” 

Fusinato,  Fu&-,  foo-i'  foo-see-n&'to,  (Erminia,)  an 
Italian  poetess,  born  of  Jewish  family  at  Rovigo,  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  1834.  In  1856  she  married  Arnaldo  Fusinato 
and  became  a  Christian.  She  wrote  “Versi  e  Fiori,” 
(1852,)  “La  Famiglia,”  (1876,)  and  “Scritti  educativi,” 
(1880.)  In  1870  she  went  to  Rome  and  founded  a  high 
school  for  young  ladies.  Died  September  27,  1882. 

Fuss,  von,  fon  fooss,  (Nikolaus,)  a  Swiss  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Bale  in  1755.  He  removed  to  Saint 
Petersburg  in  his  youth,  and  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  m  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1776.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  councillor  of  state  in  1800.  He 
wrote  many  mathematical  treatises.  Died  in  1826. 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  fus'lee,  (Hans  Heinrich,)  a  Swiss 
writer  on  art,  born  at  Zurich  in  1745,  was  a  son  of  Johann 
Rudolph.  Pie  was  distinguished  for  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  senator.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Raphael 
Sanzio,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a  Swiss  artist 
and  author,  born  at  Zurich  in  1707,  excelled  in  land¬ 
scapes  and  portraits.  He  wrote  two  esteemed  works, 
viz.,  a  “  History  of  the  Best  Painters  of  Switzerland,”  (4 
vols.,  1769-79,)  and  a  “Descriptive  Catalogue  (or  Cata¬ 
logue  Raisonne)  of  the  Best  Engravers  and  of  their 
Works,”  (1771.)  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
John  Henry  Fuseli.  Died  in  1781. 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a  Swiss  natu¬ 
ralist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Zurich  in  1745.  He 
published  a  “Catalogue  of  Swiss  Insects,”  (1775,)  “Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  History  of  Insects,”  (1781-86,)  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1786. 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (JohanN  Conrad,)  a  Swiss  author, 
born  at  Zurich  or  Wetzlar  about  1705,  spent  many  years 
in  teaching  school.  He  published  several  esteemed 
works  of  history  and  description.  Died  in  1775. 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (Johann  Rudolf,)  a  Swiss  artist, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1709,  finished  his  studies  in  Paris. 
His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  “  General  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Artists,”  in  German,  (1763-77.)  This  vast 
and  excellent  work  was  continued  by  his  son,  Hans 
Heinrich,  and  formed  the  basis  of  Nagler’s  “  Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon.”  Died  in  1793. 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (Johann  Rudolf,)  a  painter  and 
engraver,  the  eldest  son  of  Johann  Caspar,  noticed 
above,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1737.  He  wrote  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  entitled  a  “Catalogue  (Raisonne)  of  En- 

f  ravings  executed  after  the  Most  Famous  Artists  of  each 
chool,”  (4  vols.,  1806;  unfinished.)  Died  in  1806. 
Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (Matthias,)  a  skilful  Swiss 
painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Zurich  in  1598,  excelled 
m  the  representation  of  battles,  conflagrations,  and  other 
terrible  scenes.  He  also  executed  miniatures  and  frescos. 
Died  in  1664. 

Fiissli  or  Fuessli,  (Matthias,)  a  Swiss  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  1671 ;  died  in  1739. 

Fust,  (Johann.)  See  Faust. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges,  fiis't&l'  deh  koo'18Nzh',  (Numa 
Denis,)  a  French  historian,  born  at  Paris,  March  18, 
1830.  He  held  professorships  of  history,  chiefly  in 
Strasburg  and  Paris,  where  he  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  later  of  the  normal  school.  Among 


his  chief  works  are  “La  Cit<£  antique,”  (1864  et  seq .,) 
and  “  Histoire  des  Institutions  politiques  de  l’ancienne 
France,”  (1875  et  seq.)  Died  Sept  12,  1889. 
Futteh-Aly-Shah.  See  Fateh-Alee-Shah. 

Fux  or  Fuchs,  fooks,  (Johann  Joseph,)  a  German 
composer,  born  in  Styria  in  1660.  He  was  successively 
chapel-master  to  the  emperors  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I., 
and  Charles  VI.  He  composed  operas  and  sacred 
music,  and  a  treatise  on  music,  entitled  “Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,”  (1725,)  which  is  called  a  classic  work.  He 
died  at  Vienna  in  1741. 

Fuzelier,  fuz'le-4',  (Louis,)  a  French  dramatist,  born 
m  Pans  about  1672,  wrote  numerous  operas  and  plays 
of  little  merit.  His  “Momus  fabuliste”  is  called  his 
best  piece.  Died  in  1752. 

.  ryena,  fi'Sns,  (Thomas,)  a  Flemish  physician,  bom 
in  Antwerp  in  1567.  He  became  professor  of  medicine 
m  Louvain  in  1593*  His  chief  work  is  a  critical  essay 
on  eminent  surgeons  and  their  discoveries,  “  De  Arris 

Chirurgicse  Controversiis.”  Died  in  1631. 

Fyffe,  (Charles  Alan,)  an  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Blackheath,  Kent,  in  1845.  His  chief 
work  is  “  History  of  Modern  Europe,”  (1st  vol.  1880, 
2d  1886,  3d  1890.)  A  false  charge  of  infamy  against 
him  brought  on  such  depression  that  he  committed 
suicide  February  19,  1892. 

Fyot  de  la  Marche,  fe'o'  d?h  If  mtRsh,  (Claude,) 
a  French  priest,  born  at  Dijon  in  1630,  was  appointed 
in  1651  almoner  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1661  he  became 
abbot  of  Saint-Etienne-de-Dijon,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
history,  (1696.)  Died  in  1721. 

Fyroz  or  Feroze,  fee'roz',  (written  also  Ferose,  Fi- 
roz,  Fyrouz,  Feyrouz,  and  Firuz,)  a  Persian  word, 
signifying  “  victorious,”  and  forming  the  name  of  several 
kings  ruling  in  Persia  and  Hindostan. 

Fyroz  I.,  King  of  Persia,  son  of  Valas,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pacorus  mentioned  by 
certain  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  83  A.D.  As  he  was  preparing  to  resist  a  Roman 
army  which  invaded  his  kingdom,  he  died,  about  107, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Chosroes  I. 

Fyroz  (Feroze,  Fyrouz,  or  Firuz)  II.,  King  of 
Persia,  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Yez- 
dejerd  II.  He  began  to  reign  about  457,  having  put  to 
death  his  brother  Hormooz,  who  had  reigned  a  short 
time.  He  made  war  on  the  Huns,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  battle  about  488  a.d. 

See  Firdoushk,  “  Shah-Namah ;”  Malcolm,  “  History  of  Persia.” 

Fyroz  (Feroze  or  Firouz)  Shah  L,  surnamed 
Rookn-ed-Deen  (or  Rokn-edd!n  or  -eddyn,)  (the 
“  Support  of  the  Faith,”)  a  Moslem  sovereign  of  India, 
began  to  reign  in  1236  at  Delhi.  He  abandoned  him¬ 
self  to  indolent  pleasures,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
deposed,  and  succeeded  by  his  sister.  Fyroz  died  or 
was  killed  shortly  after  his  disgrace. 

Fyroz  (Feroze  or  Fyrouz)  Shah  II.,  Moham¬ 
medan  King  of  Delhi,  usurped  the  throne  in  1289,  after 
assassinating  the  late  king,  Kai  Kobad.  His  cruelty 
provoked  a  conspiracy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  throne 
and  life  about  1295. 

Fyroz  Shah  III.,  Mohammedan  King  of  Delhi  or 
Hindostan,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Mohammed  III.,  in 
1351.  He  adopted  a  pacific  policy,  built  the  city  of 
Fyroz-Sbad,  and  made  ^everal  canals,  and  many  other 
internal  improvements,  including  mosques  and  schools. 
He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  in  1387,  and  died  the 
next  year,  aged  ninety. 

See  Briggs’s  translation  of  Fbrishta’s  ‘‘History  of  India.” 

Fyt  or  Feydt,  fit,  (Jan,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  still 
life,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1625.  He  excelled  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  His  design  is 
correct,  his  colouring  true,  and  his  touch  light  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  1671. 

See  Dkscamfs,  ‘‘Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  eta 
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Gaab,  gtp,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  Protest¬ 
ant  theologian,  born  at  Goppingen  in  1761.  He  became 
professor  at  Tubingen  in  1798,  and  afterwards  general 
guj'erintendent,  or  bishop.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Ersch  und  Grubrr,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Gaal,  gil,  (Barend,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes 
and  battle-pieces,  born  at  Haarlem,  was  a  pupil  of 
Wouwerman.  Died  about  1670. 

Gaal,  gil,  (Joseph,)  a  Hungarian  comic  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Nagy  Karoly  in  1811.  He  represents 
with  fidelity  the  manners  and  language  of  the  peasants. 
Died  February  28,  1866. 

Gabaret,  gi'bk'r^',  ( - ,)  a  brave  French  naval 

officer,  who  served  many  years  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  commodore.  He 
commanded  the  rear-guard  at  La  Hogue,  (1692,)  and 
repulsed  the  English  force  which  attacked  Martinique 
m  1693.  Died  in  1693. 

Gabbema,  gib'beh-mi,  (Simon  Abbas,)  a  Dutch 
philologist,  born  at  Leeu warden  about  1620,  wrote  a 
“  History  of  Friesland,”  (1703,)  and  edited  several  Latin 
classics.  Died  about  1700. 

Gabbiani,  gib-be-i'nee,  (Antonio  Domenico,)  an 
eminent  historical  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Florence 
in  1652.  He  studied  in  Rome  and  Venice,  excelled  in 
design,  and  was  employed  to  decorate  the  churches  and 
alaces  of  Florence,  in  which  he  opened  a  school  and 
ad  many  pupils.  Among  his  works,  which  are  much 
praised,  is  “The  Dance  of  the  Genii.”  Died  in  1726. 

See  Hugford,  “Vita  di  Antonio  Domenico  Gabbiani,”  176a; 
Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Gabelchover,  gi'b^l-Ko'v^r,  (Oswald,)  a  German 
physician  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1538 ; 
died  in  1616. 

Gabelentz,  von  der,  fon  d$r  gi'beh-lgnts',  (Hans 
Conon,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1807. 
He  published  “  filaments  de  la  Grammaire  Mandschoue,” 
(1833,)  and  “  Philological  Contributions,”  (“  Beitrage  zur 
Sprachenkunde,”  1852.)  Died  September  3,  1874. 

Gabelentz,  von  der,  (Hans  Georg  Conon,)  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Poschwitz,  in  Germany, 
March  16,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
In  1878  he  became  professor  of  East- Asiatic  languages 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  published  treatises 
upon  the  Chinese,  Malayo-Polynesian,  and  Melanesian 
languages.  His  chief  work  is  “Chinesische  Gram- 
matik,”  (1881.)  Died  December  11,  1893. 

Gabelaberger,  gi'b$ls-b€R'ger,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a 
German,  who  produced  an  improved  method  of  ste¬ 
nography,  was  born  at  Munich  in  1 789.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  an  “  Introduction  to  Stenography,” 
(1834.)  Died  in  1849. 

Ga-bin'I-us,  (Aulus,)  a  profligate  Roman  politician, 
was  elected  tribune  in  66  b.g,  (685  A.u.c.)  He  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  Gabinian  law,  which  gave  Pompey 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Having 
become  consul  in  58  b.c.,  he  promoted  the  banishment 
of  Cicero,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  consulship,  obtained 
command  in  Syria.  About  the  year  56  he  invaded 
Egypt,  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  restored 
Ptolemy  to  the  throne.  He  was  tried  for  treason,  and 
acquitted,  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment 
for  extortion,  (de  repetundis ,)  although  Cicero  made  an 
oration  in  his  defence.  He  died  in  48  or  47  b.g 

See  Dion  Cassius,  books  xxxix.  and  xliii. ;  Drukann,  “  Ge- 
•chichte  Roms.” 

Gabio,  gi'be-o,  or  Gabia,  gi'be-i,  (Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista,)  an  Italian  Hellenist,  born  at  Verona,  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  Rome.  He  translated  into  Latin 
the  works  of  Sophocles,  (1543,)  and  other  Greek  classics. 
Died  in  Rome  about  1590. 

Gabiot,  gi'be'o',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  dramatist, 
born  at  Salins  in  1759,  lived  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  wrote 
numerous  comedies.  Died  in  1811. 


Gabirol,  a  Jewish  poet.  See  Avicebron. 

Gabler,  gip'ler,  (Georg  Andreas,)  born  at  Altdorf 
in  1786,  succeeded  Hegel  as  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Berlin.  He  published  a  “System  of  Theoretical  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  (1827,)  and  a  work  entitled  “The  Philosophy 
of  Hegel,”  (1843.)  Died  at  Teplitz,  September  13, 1853. 

Gabler,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  learned  German  theo¬ 
logian,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  1753.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Altdorf  in  1785,  and  first  professor  of  theology  at  Jena 
in  1812.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “Essay 
on  the  Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament,”  (1788,) 
and  an  “  Essay  on  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation,’- 
(1795.)  Died  in  1826. 

Gaboriau,  gt'bo'r^-o',  (Emile,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Saujon  in  1835.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the 
cavalry,  and  then  in  an  express-business.  In  early  man¬ 
hood  he  began  a  series  of  “  historic  fantasies”  in  some 
of  the  less  prominent  Parisian  journals.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Les  Cotillons  c£l&bres,”  (i860,)  “Le  13“® 
Hussards,”  (1861,)  the  latter  very  popular,  “  Les  Gens  de 
Bureau,”  (1862,)  “Le  Dossier  no.  113,”  (1867,)  “Les 
Esclaves  de  Paris,”  (1869,)  and  “La  Vie  infernale,” 
(1870.)  Died  in  Paris,  September  28,  1873. 

Gabotto.  See  Cabot. 

Gabourd,  gt'booR',  (Am£d#e,)  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1809.  He  wrote  “  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  et  de  l'Empire,”  (10  vols.,  1846-51,)  “His¬ 
toire  de  France,”  (20  vols.,  1857-62,)  “  Histoire  de  Paris,” 
(1863-65,),  “Histoire  contemporaine,”  (1864-67,)  etc. 
The  bias  of  his  writings  is  strongly  ultramontane.  Died 
in  Paris,  November  19,  1867. 

Ga'brI-ei,  a  Syrian  physician,  who  practised  at  Bag¬ 
dad.  He  became  chief  physician  to  the  Caliph  Haroun- 
al-Raschid,  with  whom  he  had  much  influence,  and  to 
his  successor,  Alameen,  (Alamin.)  He  wrote  several 
medical  treatises.  Died  in  829  a.d. 

Gabriel,  gi'bRe'Sl',  (Jacques,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1667.  He  erected  the  H6tels-de-Ville 
of  Rennes  and  Dijon,  and  designed  the  great  sewer  of 
Paris.  He  became  architect  to  the  king,  chief  engineer 
of  bridges,  etc.  Died  in  1742. 

Gabriel,  (Jacques  Ange,)  an  eminent  French  archi¬ 
tect,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  about  171a 
He  was  employed  by  Louis  XV.  on  the  principal  public 
works  of  his  reign,  among  which  was  the  restoration  or 
completion  of  the  Louvre.  He  designed  the  two  colon¬ 
nades  which  border  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  which 
were  finished  about  X772.  The  Military  School  of  Paris 
is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1782. 

Ga'bri-el,  (Mary  Ann  Virginia,)  a  music-composer, 
of  Irish  parentage,  born  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  in  1825. 
Her  principal  work  was  the  cantata  of  “  Evangeline,” 
founded  on  Longfellow’s  poem.  Died  August  7,  1877. 

Ga'bri-el  Sioni'ta  or  “the  Sionite,”  a  learned 
Maronite,  born  at  Edden,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  was 
educated  at  Rome.  In  1614  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of 
France.  He  published  an  Arabic  Grammar,  and  edited 
or  translated  into  Latin  the  Arabic  and  Syrian  texts  of 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Le  Jay.  Died  in  1648. 

See  Zenker.  “  Bibliotheca  Orientalis.” 

Gabriel  de  Chinon,  gi'bRe'Sl'  d?h  she'niN',  a 
French  monk,  went  as  a  missionary,  about  1640,  to 
Ispahan.  He  died  at  Malabar  in  1670,  leaving  a  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Religion,  Customs,  etc.  of  the  Persians  and 
Armenians,”  (1671.) 

Gabrieli,  gi-bRe-a'lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  born  in  Venice  about  1510.  He  was  or¬ 
ganist  of  Saint  Mark’s  Church.  His  best-known  work  is 
“  Psalmi  Davidici  Poenitentiales,”  (1583.)  Died  in  1586. 

Gabrieli,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Venice  in 
1557.  His  “Sacrae  Symphoniae”  (1597)  contains  some 
of  his  best  work.  Died  in  1613. 
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Gabrielli,  gS-bRe-el'lee,  (Cante,)  an  Italian  condot - 
fare  and  chief  of  the  Guelph  party.  He  served  under 
Charles  de  Valois,  and  became  Podesta  of  Florence 
about  1300.  He  banished  Dante  and  others. 

Gabrielli,  (Catarina,)  a  famous  Italian  singer,  born 
in  Rome  in  1730.  In  1747  she  made  her  d^but  as  prima 
donna  in  the  opera  with  complete  success.  She  also 
performed  with  great  applause  at  Naples,  Vienna,  and 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  made  a  fortune  rapidly.  Having 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  she 
asked  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  roubles ;  but  the  empress 
objected  that  she  did  not  pay  her  field-marshals  so 
much.  “Very  well,”  replied  Gabrielli:  “your  majesty 
may  employ  the  field-marshals  to  sing.”  She  had  a 
voice  of  prodigious  compass.  Died  in  1796. 

See  FAtis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Gabrielli,  (Giacomo,)  a  son  of  Cante,  noticed  above, 
obtained  the  dictatorship  or  chief  power  at  Florence 
in  1336.  He  was  a  tyrannical  ruler.  In  1338  he  was 
appointed  a  senator  of  Rome  by  the  pope.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  captain  ( capitano)  in  1352,  and  became 
governor  of  Florence  in  1357.  His  son  Cante  was 
Podesta  or  Captain  of  Florence  about  1380. 

Gabrielli,  (Giulio,)  a  cardinal,  born  in  Rome  in 
1748.  In  1808  Pope  Pius  VII.  appointed  him  secretary 
of  state.  A  few  months  later,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
French  and  banished.  Died  in  1822. 

Gabriello,  gil-bRe-el'lo,  (Onofrio,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  high  reputation,  born  at  Messina  in  1616,  painted  por¬ 
traits  and  easel-pictures  at  Venice  and  Messina.  Died 
in  1706. 

Gabrinior  Gabrino,  (NiccoiA)  See  Rienzi. 
Gabrini,  gJ-bRee'nee,  (Tommaso  Maria,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  at  Rome  in  1726;  died  in  1807. 

Gacd,  de,  deh  gt'si',  (Charles  Auguste  de  Ma- 
tignon — deh  mt't&n'yAN',)  Count,  a  French  general, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1646,  distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges 
of  Mons  and  Namur,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general 
in  1693.  In  1708  he  obtained  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
France,  and  commanded  an  army  which  made  an  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  to  aid  the  Pretender  in  obtaining  the  British 
crown.  Died  in  1729. 

Gace  Bralez,  gtss  bRti'li',  sometimes  called  Gaste 
Bid,  a  French  poet  of  superior  merit,  flourished  about 
1220-50. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Gachart  or  Gachard,  gt'shfR',  (Louis  Prosper,) 
archivist  of  Belgium,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1800.  He 
was  naturalized  as  a  Belgian  citizen  in  1831,  and  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Belgian  archives.  He  published 
the  “Correspondence  of  William  the  Silent,”  (4  vols., 
1847-51,)  “  Correspondence  of  Margaret  of  Austria  with 
Philip  II.,”  (1868,)  “  The  Library  of  Madrid  and  the  Es- 
curial,”  (1875,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1885. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  ii.  book  lii. 
Gaches,  gfsh,  (Jacques,)  a  French  advocate,  born  at 
Castres  in  1558.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  events  which 
occurred  between  1555  and  1610.  Died  in  1612. 

Gaches,  (Raymond,)  a  French  Protestant  and  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Castres  about  1615  ;  died  at  Paris  in  1668. 

Gacon,  gt'kdN7,  (Franqots,)  a  French  satirical  poet, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1667.  He  made  a  disgraceful  use  of  his 
talents,  and  attacked  the  most  eminent  authors, — among 
others,  Boileau  and  Bossuet.  He  produced  a  French 
version  of  Anacreon,  (2  vols.,  1712,)  besides  satires, 
odes,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1725. 

Gacon-Dufour,  gt'kdN'  dii'fooR',  (Marie  Armandf. 
Jeanne,)  a  French  authoress,  born  in  Paris  in  1753, 
was  first  known  as  Madame  d’Humi&re.  Dufour  was 
the  name  of  her  second  husband.  Died  in  1835. 

Gadd,  gdd,  (Peter  Anton,)  a  Swedish  chemist  and 
botanist,  lived  about  1760.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  one  “  On  the  Diseases  of  Plants,”  (“  De  Morbis 
Plantarum,”  1748.) 

Gaddesden,  gidz'd$n,  (John  of,)  an  English  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  fourteenth  century,  attended  Edward  II., 
and  was  the  Jirst  native  physician  employed  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court 


painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1324,  was  a  son  and 
pupil  of  Taddeo,  noticed  below.  He  painted  in  fresco 
and  oil,  and  was  a  good  colorist,  but  not  equal  to  hir 
father  in  expression.  His  chief  work  in  fresco  is  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  True  Cross,”  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
Florence.  His  Madonna  in  the  church  of  Saint  Am¬ 
brose  is  called  his  best  work.  He  removed  to  Venice, 
and  enriched  himself  by  commerce.  Died  in  1387. 

Gaddi,  (Gaddo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  Florence 
about  1240,  was  a  pupil  of  Cimabue.  He  excelled  in 
design  and  in  mosaics.  He  was  employed  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  to  adorn  the  basilica  of  Saint  Peter’s  and 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Died  in  1312. 

Gaddi,  (Taddeo,)  a  Florentine  painter  and  architect, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1300.  He 
surpassed  his  father,  and  was  the  most  eminent  pupil 
of  Giotto.  His  first  works  were  frescos  painted  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  of  Florence,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  New  Testament.  He  excelled  in 
expression,  and  was  probably  the  best  painter  of  his 
time.  Among  his  chief  works  is  “  The  Virgin  surrounded 
by  Saints.”  He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Arno,  called 
Ponte  Vecchio.  Died  about  1360. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy.” 

Gade,  gd'd$h,  (Niels  Wilhelm,)  a  Danish  musician, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1817.  He  composed  sympho¬ 
nies,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  succeeded  Mendelssohn  as 
director  of  the  concerts  at  Leipsic,  and  became  master  of 
the  royal  chapel  at  Copenhagen  in  1861.  Died  in  1890. 

Gadebusch,  g^deh-bobsh',  (Friedrich  Konrad,) 
a  German  writer,  born  in  the  island  of  Rtigen  in  1719, 
published  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  Livonia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  He 
lived  many  years  at  Dorpat,  where  he  died  in  1788. 

Ga-de'li-us,  [Sw.  pron.  g&-dn'le-fcs,]  (Erik,)  a  Swe¬ 
dish  physician,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1778,  was  chosen  in 
1823  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  gained 
a  prize  offered  in  1802  for  a  treatise  on  medical  juris¬ 
prudence.  Died  in  1827. 

Gadertz,  ga'derts,  (Karl  Theodor,)  a  German 
author,  a  son  of  T.  Gadertz,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin. 
He  translated  some  plays  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and 
the  “  Sketch-Book”  of  Irving.  His  Platt-Deutsch  poem 
of  “  Julklapp”  (1879)  attracted  much  attention.  He  has 
written  several  works  of  biography  and  literary  criticism. 

Gadertz,  (Theodor,)  a  German  art-critic,  born  at 
Lubeck,  December  6,  1815.  He  published  works  on 
Adrian  van  Ostade,  (1869,)  the  younger  Holbein,  (1872,) 
Rubens,  (1878,)  and  Memling,  (1883.) 

Gadolin,  gi'do-lln,  (Johan,)  a  Finnish  chemist  of 
high  repute,  born  at  Abo,  June  5,  1760.  He  held  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  chemistry  in  Abo.  Died  at  Wirmo,  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1852. 

Ga/dow,  (Hans  Friedrich,)  zoologist,  was  born 
in  Pomerania,  March  8,  1855,  and  was  educated  at 
Frankfort,  Berlin,  Jena,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1884 
he  became  Strickland  curator  and  lecturer  on  zoology 
at  Cambridge  University.  He  has  published  “  In 
Northern  Spain,”  (1897,)  “  A  Classification  of  Verte- 
brata,”  (1898,)  and  many  scientific  papers. 

Gads'd$n,  (Christopher,)  an  American  patriot, 
born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724.  He  was  a 
resolute  and  early  advocate  of  the  popular  cause  before 
the  Revolution,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  which  met  in  1774.  He  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  army  in  1776,  resigned  his  commission  in 

1779,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  in  August, 

1780.  Died  in  1805. 

Gadsden,  (James,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1 788,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  He  served  under  General  Jackson  in  the  war 
against  the  Indians  of  Florida  about  1818.  He  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Mexico  in  1853,  an^  negotiated  a  tieaty 
or  convention  which  defined  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  accordance  with  this 
treaty,  the  United  States  paid  Mexico  ten  million  dollars 
for  Arizona.  Died  in  1858. 


Gaddi,  gid'dee,  (Angelo  or  Agnolo,)  a  famous 
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.  Gaede,  ga'd?h,  (Hendrik  Moritz,)  a  Danish  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Kiel  in  1796.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  Insects,”  (1815.) 
Died  in  1834. 

Gaelen,  van,  vtn  gi'l^n,  (Alexander,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  in  1670,  visited  many  courts  of  Germany, 
and  finally  settled  in  London.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  pictures  of  battles  and  of  animals.  Died  in 
1728. 

See  Ersch  und  Grubhr,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Dbscamf* 
“Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Gaertner.  See  Gartner. 

Gaeta,  Duke  of.  See  Gaudin. 

Gaetan,  gi-i-tin',  or  Gaetano,  gi-i-ti'no,  (Giovan¬ 
ni,)  an  Italian  pilot,  who  in  1542  made  a  voyage  in  the 
service  of  Spain  to  the  Moluccas,  and  wrote  a  narrative 
of  the  discoveries  made  in  that  region. 

Gaetani,  (Benedetto.)  See  Boniface  VIII. 

Gaetano.  See  Cajetan,  (Cardinal.) 

Gaetano,  gi-i-ti'no,  or  Gaetani,  gS-i-ti'nee,  (Ce- 
sare,)  Count  della  Torre,  an  Italian  poet  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Syracuse  in  1718,  was  professor  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  in  that  city.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  “An¬ 
tiquities  of  Syracuse,”  a  poem  called  “The  Duties  of 
Man,”  (“I  Doveri  dell’Uomo,”  1790,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1808. 

Gaetano,  [Lat.  Caieta'nus  ;  Fr.  Gaetan,  gi'&'tfiN',] 
Saint,  often  called  Gaetano  di  Tiene  —  gi-i-ti'no 
de  te-a'ni,  an  Italian  priest,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1480. 
His  father’s  name  was  Thieni  or  Tiene.  With  a  view 
to  reform  the  priests,  he  undertook,  in  1524,  to  found  a 
new  order  of  monks,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  His  friend  Caraffa  was  chosen  superior 
of  the  order,  which  took  the  name  of  Theatines  and 
became  numerous  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant  One 
of  the  rules  of  this  order  forbade  them  to  have  private 
property  or  receive  salaries,  or  to  resort  to  begging  for 
support  He  died  in  1547,  and  was  canonized  by  the 
pope  in  1675. 

See  Castaldi,  “Vita  di  S.  Gaetano,”  1612;  B.  Destutt  dh 
Tracy,  “Vie  de  S.  Gaetan  de  Thienne,”  1774;  S.  Pepb,  “Vita  del 
B.  Gaetano  Tiene,”  1656. 

Gaffarel,  gtTt'rSl',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Orientalist 
and  priest,  born  at  Mannes  in  1601.  He  became  libra¬ 
rian  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  chaplain  to  the  king. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Curiosities  of  the 
Talismanic  Sculpture  of  the  Persians,”  (1630,)  and  a 
“History  of  the  Subterranean  World,  containing  a 
Description  of  Caves,  Grottoes,  Caverns,”  etc.,  (1666.) 
Died  in  1681. 

Gaffarelli,  gif-fi-rel'lee,  or  Caffarelli,  kif-fi-rel'lee, 
(Gaetano,)  a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  born  at  Bari  in 
1703,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  named  Majorano.  He 
began  his  career  in  a  Roman  theatre  as  soprano.  He 
performed  with  success  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy  and  in 
London,  which  he  visited  in  1730.  Having  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  he  bought  the  dukedom  of  Santo  Dorato. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  admira¬ 
ble  vocalists  of  his  time.  Died  in  1783. 

Gaforio,  gi-fo're-o,  Gafforio,  g&f-fo're-o,  or  Gafori, 
gi-fo'ree,  sometimes  written  Gafuri  or  Gafurio,  [Lat. 
Gafo'rius,]  (Franchino,)  an  eminent  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Lodi,  Italy,  in  1451.  He  taught  music  at  Naples, 
and  was  appointed  chapel-master  of  Milan  Cathedral  in 
1484.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works  on  music,  “  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Music,”  etc.,  (“  Practica  Musicae,  sive  Musicae 
Actiones,”  1496.)  His  writings  had  much  influence,  and 
were  cited  by  later  writers  as  a  high  authority.  Died 
about  1522. 

See  Burney,  “  History  of  Music ;”  Fdns,  “  Biographie  Univer- 
ielle  des  Musiciens.” 

Gaforius.  See  Gaforio. 

Gagarin,  gi-gi'reen,  (Ivan,)  a  Russian  Jesuit,  born 
at  Moscow,  of  a  princely  family,  August  1,  1814.  Being 
secretary  of  the  Russian  legation  in  Paris,  he  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  and  in  1843  became  a  Jesuit.  He  was 
for  a  time  a  professor  in  the  divinity  school  at  Laval,  and 
editor  of  a  theological  periodical.  He  lived  some  years 
at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  much  on  the  relations  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  and  on  kindred  subjects. 
Died  in  Paris,  July  19,  1882. 


Gage,  (Lyman  Judson,)  an  American  banker, 
born  at  De  Ruyter,  New  York,  June  28,  1836.  He 
entered  a  bank  at  Oneida  in  1853,  removed  to  Chicago 
in  1855,  and,  after  holding  several  positions,  became 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city  in  1868, 
vice-president  in  1882,  and  president  in  1891.  In 
1897  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley’s  cabinet. 

Gage,  (Matilda  Joslyn,)  suffragist,  was  born  at 
Cicero,  New  York,  in  1826.  She  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement,  was  secre¬ 
tary  and  afterwards  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Society,  also  president  of  the  National  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  and  of  the  Woman’s  National  Lib¬ 
eral  Union.  She  published  a  number  of  works  on  the 
subject  of  women’s  rights.  Died  in  1898. 

Gage,  (Thomas,)  a  missionary,  born  in  Ireland  or 
England.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits,  became  a  monk, 
and  spent  many  years  as  a  missionary  in  Mexico  between 
1625  and  1637.  After  many  adventures,  he  returned  to 
London,  abjured  Catholicism,  and  published  a  “New 
Survey  of  the  West  Indies,”  (1648,)  which  had  great 
success.  He  became  rector  of  Deal,  in  Kent.  Died  in 
Jamaica  in  1655. 

Gage,  (Thomas,)  a  British  general,  who  succeeded 
General  Amherst  in  1763  as  commander  of  the  British 
army  in  America.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  colony,  and  general-in-chief  for  the 
continent.  In  April,  1775,  he  sent  an  expedition  to 
Concord  to  seize  the  colony’s  stores,  and  thus  provoked 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  explosion  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  was  recalled  in  1775,  and  died  in  1787. 

Ga'g^r,  (William,)  an  English  poet  and  civilian, 
who  entered  Oxford  University  in  1574,  was  reputed 
the  best  dramatist  of  his  time.  He  wrote  “  Ulysses 
Redux,”  and  other  tragedies. 

Gagera,  von,  (Hans  Christoph  Ernst,)  Baron,  a 
German  statesman,  born  near  Worms  in  1766,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  missions  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  appointed  him  prime  minister  in  1814.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  King  of  Holland  at  the  Qongress  of  Vienna  in 
1815.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  and 
political  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Gagern,  von,  (Heinrich  W  ilhelm  August,  )Baron, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Baireuth  in  1 799.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  filled  several  offices' 
under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Pie  was 
elected  in  May,  1848,  president  of  the  Parliament  or 
National  Assembly  which  met  at  Frankfort.  He  was 
a  very  popular  leader  of  the  Liberal  or  constitutional 
party,  and  favoured  the  union  of  the  German  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  exclusion  of  Austria.  He  became 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  or  prime  minister 
of  the  empire,  in  December,  1848.  He  resigned  office 
in  March,  1849,  probably  because  his  project  to  effect 
the  unity  of  Germany  was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  accept  the  imperial  crown.  He  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  reputation  for  probity  and  patriotism.  Died 
May  23,  1880. 

Gagern,  von,  (Maximilian,)  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Weilburg  in  1810,  was  in  his  youth  a 
councillor  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  In  1848  he  was  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort ;  but  in 
1881  he  entered  the  “  Plerrenhaus”  of  Hesse  as  a  member 
of  the  feudal-clerical  party.  Died  October  10,  1889. 

Gages,  de,  deh  gtzh,  ?  (Jean  Bonaventure  Du¬ 
mont,)  Count,  a  Spanish  general,  born  at  Mons,  in 
Hainault,  in  1682.  He  fought  for  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  1701-12.  Having 
obtained  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy  in  1742, 
he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Campo-Santo  in  1743.  His 
skilful  manoeuvres  in  the  ensuing  campaigns  (1744-46) 
were  highly  applauded.  He  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Navarre  in  1748.  His  retreat  from  Campo-Freddo  in 
1746  was  called  by  Rousseau  the  most  brilliant  man¬ 
oeuvre  of  that  century.  Died  in  1753. 

See  LAVALLds,  “  Histoire  d’Espagne.” 

Gagliardi,  gil-yaR'dee,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Citti-di-Castello  in  1609,  was  an  imi¬ 
tator  of  Guido  and  the  Caracci.  Died  in  1660. 
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Gagliardo,  g&l-yaR'do,  (Achille,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  writer,  born  at  Padua  about  1537;  died  in  1607. 

Gagliuffi,  giil-yooffee,  (Marco  Faustino,)  an  im¬ 
provisator,  born  at  Ragusa  in  1764;  died  in  1834. 
Gagnaeus  or  Gagn^e.  See  Gagni. 

Gagneur,  gfn'yuR',  (Louise,  nie  Mignerot,)  a 
French  authoress,  born  at  Domblans  in  1832.  She  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Wladimir  Gagneur,  and  acquired  fame 
by  her  socialistic  and  anti- clerical  novels,  among  which 
are  “La  Croisade  noire,”  (1865,)  “  Les  Crimes  de 
I’Amour,”  (1874,)  “  Une  Devote  fin  de  Si£cle,”  (1891,)  etc. 

Gagneur,  (Wladimir,)  a  French  politician,  born  at 
Poligny,  August  9,  1807.  He  devoted  years  of  zealous 
.abour  to  schemes  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  working- 
classes  and  for  promoting  co-operative  industry.  He 
entered  the  National  Assembly  in  1869.  Died  in  1889. 

Gagni,  gitn'ye',  or  Gagnee,  de,  deh  gfn'yk',  [Lab 
GagN/E'us,]  (Jean,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in  or 
near  Paris.  He  became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1531,  and  afterwards  chief  almoner  and  preacher  to 
Francis  I.,  who  employed  him  to  read  and  expound 
books  to  him  during  his  repasts.  Plaving  obtained  from 
the  king  an  order  which  opened  to  him  all  the  libraries 
of  France,  he  examined  and  published  many  manuscripts, 
and  by  this  means  promoted  the  revival  ot  learning.  He 
wrote  several  learned  works  on  theology,  and  “Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Four  Gospels,”  (1552.)  Died  in  1549. 

Gagnier,  gtn'ye-a',  (Jean,)  a  French  priest  and  emi¬ 
nent  Orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1670.  He 
emigrated  to  England  about  1700,  and,  having  renounced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  became  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  at  Oxford.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  Latin  version  of  Abulfeda’s  “  Life  of  Mahomet,” 
(1723,)  and  a  “Life  of  Mahomet,”  in  French,  (2  vols., 
1732.)  Died  in  1740. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Gaguin,  gt'g^N',  (Robert,)  a  French  historian,  orator, 
and  monk,  was  born  near  B^thune  about  1425.  He  was 
chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1463,  and  was  employed  with  credit  in  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  by  Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII.,  and  Louis  XII.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  in  Latin,  “A  History  of 
the  French  (or  Franks)  from  Pharamond  to  the  Year 
1499,”  which  was  praised  by  Erasmus  for  fidelity  and 
other  merits.  Died  in  1501. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&moires.” 

Gahagan,  gi'ha-gan,  (Usher,)  an  Irish  scholar,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  verse  Pope’s  “  Essay  on  Criticism”  and 
“Temple  of  Fame.”  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  for 
clipping  coin,  in  1749. 

Gahn,  gin,  (Joseph  Gottlieb,)  a  Swedish  mineralo¬ 
gist  and  chemist,  born  in  1745,  was  a  pupil  of  Bergmann. 
He  discovered  that  phosphorus  is  a  component  of  bones, 
and  made  some  improvements  in  the  arts  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  He  was  the  first  who  obtained  manganese 
in  the  metallic  state,  and  discovered  the  primitive  form 
of  calcareous  spar.  Died  in  1818. 

See  H.  Jakrta,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  J.  G.  Gahn,”  183a. 
Gaichids,  g&'she-i',  (Jean,)  a  French  priest,  born  at 
Condom  in  1647,  wrote  “  Maxims  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Pulpit,”  (1710.)  Died  in  1731. 

Gail,  gtl  or  gt'ye,  (Edme  Sophie  Garre — giR,)  the 
wife  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Melun  in  1776.  She 
was  an  admirable  musical  genius,  and  composed  several 
operas,  one  of  which,  called  “  The  Jealous  Couple,”  was 
performed  in  Paris,  in  1813,  with  brilliant  success.  She 
also  produced  several  charming  ballads.  She  separated 
from  M.  Gail  soon  after  their  marriage,  (1794.)  Died  in 
1819. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographic  Universelle  de«  Musiciens.” 

Gail,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Hellenist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1755.  In  1791  he  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  College  of  France,  where  he  taught  with 
success  about  twenty  years.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute  in  1809,  and  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  in  1815-  He  published, 
besides  a  Latin  version  of  Thucydides,  (5  vols.,  1807,)  a 
great  number  of  editions  and  translations  of  the  Greek 
authors,  and  a  Greek  grammar,  (1798.)  Died  in  1829. 


Gall,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  H«:.lenist,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  179  ,.  He  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  of  his  father  as  professor  in  the  College  of  France. 
He  published  an  excellent  edition  of  Hudson’s  “  Geo- 
graphi  Graeci  Minores,”  (3  vols.,  1826-31,)  and  other 
successful  works.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Gail  Hamilton.  See  Dodge,  (Mary  Abigail.) 

Gailhabaud,  g&'lt'bo',  (Jules,)  a  French  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Lille  in  1810.  He  published  a  valuable 
work  entitled  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Monuments,” 
(“  Monuments  anciens  et  modernes,”  4  vols.,  1840-49,) 
and  “Architecture  of  the  Period  from  the  Fifth  to 
the  Sixteenth  Century,”  (1857.)  Died  April  15,  1888. 

Gaillard,  gjt'ySR',  (Claude  Ferdinand,)  a  celebrated 
French  engraver  and  painter,  born  at  Paris,  January  7, 
1834.  His  best  work  as  a  painter  is  a  “  Saint  Sebastian,” 
(1876,)  which  was  reproduced  by  him  in  an  admirable 
line-engraving.  Died  in  1887. 

Gaillard,  gj'yt r',  (Gabriel  Henri,)  a  popular  French 
historian,  born  at  Ostel,  in  Picardy,  in  1726.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1760,  and 
published  in  1766  a  “  History  of  Francis  I.,”  (7  vols.) 
His  capital  work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Rivalry  between 
France  and  England,”  (“  Histoire  de  la  Rivalit^  de  la 
France  et  de  l’Angleterre,”  11  vols.,  1771-77,)  which 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy  in  1771. 
Among  his  numerous  other  works  are  a  “  History  of 
the  Rivalry  between  France  and  Spain,”  (8  vols.,  1801 ;) 
a  “Historical  Dictionary,”  (6  vols.,  1789-^1804,)  which 
forms  part  of  the  “  Encyclopedic  Methodique;”  and  a 
“  Life  of  Malesherbes,”  (1805.)  Died  in  1806. 

Gaillard,  de,  d$h  gt'ySi?',  (HonorA  Reynaud,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  bom  at  Aix  in  1641,  gained  distinction 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  became  rector  of  the  College  of 
Paris,  and  confessor  to  the  queen  of  James  II.  of  England. 
Died  in  1727. 

Gaillard  de  Lonjumeau,  gt'yiR'  deh  l&N'zhii'mo', 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  became  Bishop  of  Apt  in  1673. 
He  conceived  the  project  of  a  great  historical  dictionary, 
for  which  he  collected  copious  materials.  The  work  was 
edited  by  his  chaplain,  Mor^ri,  and  published  in  1674. 
Died  in  1695. 

Gaillardot,  gJ'yfR'do',  (  Claude  Antoine,  )  a 
French  naturalist  and  physician,  born  at  Lun^ville  in 
1774.  He  found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town  fossils  of 
many  huge  reptiles.  He  wrote  a  “Memoir  on  the 
Fossils  of  the  Mottled  Sandstone,”  (1806,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1833. 

Gai'lor,  (Thomas  Frank,)  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  1856. 
He  studied  theology,  entered  the  church,  and  was 
made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  South  in  1882  and  vice-chancellor  in  1890. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1893,  and  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Tennessee  in  1898.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  theological  works. 

Gai'nas,  a  Goth,  who  became  a  Roman  general  and 
served  under  Stilicho  in  395  a.d.  Soon  after  that  date 
he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  an  army  which  Arca- 
dius  sent  against  Tribigild,  another  Gothic  chief ;  but, 
instead  of  fighting  him,  he  formed  a  coalition  with  him 
and  marched  against  Constantinople.  Arcadius  was 
alarmed,  and  negotiated  with  Gainas,  who  was  admitted 
into  the  capital  with  his  army  and  received  the  title  of 
“master-general.”  His  demand  of  liberty  of  worship 
for  the  Goths  (who  were  Arians)  provoked  the  Catholics, 
who  massacred  many  of  his  army.  Gainas  retreated  into 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  near  the  Danube  by  the  Huns  in 
400  A.D. 

See  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Gaines,  ganz,  (Edmund  Pendleton,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  in  1777. 
He  served  as  captain  at  Chrystler’s  Field,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1813,  and,  having  become  brigadier -general,  de¬ 
fended  Fort  Erie  with  success  in  1814.  Died  in  1849. 

Gainsborough,  ganzTiur-^h,  (Thomas,)  an  excellent 
English  landscape-painter,  born  at  Sudbury  in  1727.  He 


See  “  Nourelle  Biographic  G^n^rale. 
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became  a  student  of  art  in  London  about  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  and  painted  portraits  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career.  Having  worked  some  years  at  Ipswich,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Bath  about  1760.  Among  his  works  are  several 
ood  portraits  of  the  royal  family.  He  settled  in  Lon- 
on  about  1775,  a^ter  which  he  devoted  himself  to  land¬ 
scapes.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  works  are  admired  for  simplicity  and 
fidelity  to  nature.  His  early  style  differed  from  his  later, 
and  exhibited  more  attention  to  minute  details.  He 
excels  in  richness  of  colour  and  in  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any 
English  landscape-painter  who  had  appeared  before  his 
time.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Woodman  in  the 
Storm,”  “The  Cottage  Door,”  and  “The  Shepherd 
Boy.”  “Gainsborough’s  hand,”  says  Ruskin,  “is  as 
light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud, — as  swift  as  the  flash 
of  a  sunbeam.  His  forms  are  grand,  simple,  and 
ideal.”  Died  in  London,  August,  1788. 

GaircUner,  (James,)  a  British  historian,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1828,  and  in  1859  became  assistant 
keeper  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London.  He 
edited  with  much  skill  and  erudition  numerous  histori¬ 
cal  documents,  and  wrote  “The  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,”  (1874,)  “  Life  of  Richard  III.,”  (1878,) 
and  “  Henry  VII.,”  (1889.) 

GaiS'fprd,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
scholar,  bom  in  Wiltshire  in  1780.  He  became  regius 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  about  1811,  and  after¬ 
wards  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Poetae  Graeci  Minores,”  (3  vols.,  1814-16,) 
an  edition  of  Herodotus,  (1824,)  and  one  of  Suidas, 
1834.)  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  critic.  Died  in  1855. 

Ga'ius  (or  Gajus)  or  Ca'ius,  a  Roman  jurist  of  high 
authority,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  138-161  A.D|>  Little  or  nothing  is  posi¬ 
tively  known  of  his  personal  history.  His  writings  were 
recognized  as  a  standard  by  the  Roman  jurists  until  the 
compilation  of  the  Code  of  Justinian,  which  was  based 
upon  the  “  Institutes”  of  Gaius.  In  1816  Niebuhr  dis¬ 
covered  at  Verona,  on  a  palimpsest,  a  treatise  on  Roman 
law,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
and  was  published  in  1820-21.  This  discovery  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  law. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “Nou- 
▼elle  Biographie  G^ndrale;”  Van  Ysselmondb,  “Dissertatio  de 
Gaji  Legis  Actionibus,”  1840. 

Gaj,  (Ljudewit,)  a  Croatian  journalist,  born  at 
Krapina  in  1809.  He  founded,  in  1835,  the  “Croatian 
Gazette,”  which  became  afterwards  the  “  National  Illy¬ 
rian  Gazette.”  This  journal  acquired  extensive  influence, 
and  effected  a  great  literary  and  political  improvement 
among  the  Slavonians.  Died  April  20,  1872. 

Galaccini,  gl-llt-chee'nee,  or  Gallaccini,  g3.l-13.t- 
chee'nee,  (Teofilo,)  an  Italian  geometer,  born  at  Sienna 
in  1564.  He  wrote  an  able  work  “On  the  Errors  of 
Architects,”  (1767.)  Died  in  1641. 

Galand.  See  Galland. 

Galanino,  gl-ll-nee'no,  an  Italian  painter,  whose 
proper  name  was  Baldassare  Aloisi,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1578.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Caracci,  and 
worked  in  Rome  with  success,  especially  in  portraits. 
He  also  painted  history.  Died  in  1638. 

Galanti,  gl-lln'tee,  (Carmine,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
in  Cossignano,  July  16,  1821.  He  became  a  priest  and 
teacher,  and  is  distinguished  for  his  numerous  and  ele¬ 
gant  epigrams  in  Italian  and  Latin.  He  also  published 
“Lettere  Dantesche,”  (1873-83,)  and  other  works. 

Galanti,  gl-lln'tee,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Italian 
publicist,  born  at  Campobasso  in  1743.  He  published  z 
“Geographical  and  Political  Description  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,”  (4  vols.,  1786-93,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Naples  in  1806.  , 

Galateo.  See  Ferrari,  (Antonio.) 

Galatin.  See  Gallatin. 

Galatin,  (Peter,)  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  flourished 
about  1520.  He  wrote  “  On  the  Mysteries  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Truth,”  (“De  Arcanis  catholicae  Veritatis,”  1518.) 

Galaup.  See  P6rouse,  La. 

Galaup  de  Chaateuil,  gt'15'  d$h  shl'tul'  or  shl'« 


tuh  ye,  (Francois,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born  at  Aix 
in  1588.  He  passed  his  latter  years  as  an  anchorite  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  where  he  died  in  1644. 

His  nephew,  Pierre  Galaup  de  Chasteuil,  bom  in 
1643,  was  a  poet,  and  a  friend  of  Boileau.  His  cde  01 
the  capture  of  Maestricht  (1673)  is  admired.  Died  in 
1727. 

Gal'ba,  (Pub'lius  SuLPig'ius,)  a  Roman  general, 
who  was  elected  consul  for  21 1  b.c.  He  commanded  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon  from  21 1  to  204,  but 
performed  nothing  of  much  importance.  In  200  b.c.  he 
was  re-elected  consul,  and  renewed  the  war  in  Macedonia. 
He  defeated  Philip  near  Eordea  in  199,  and  returned  to 
Rome  the  next  year. 

Galba,  (Sergius  or  Servius  Sulpicius,)  a  Roman 
general  and  orator,  who  commanded  in  Spain  in  150  b.c. 
and  perfidiously  massacred  many  thousand  Lusitanians. 
Viriathus  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  from  this  mas¬ 
sacre.  Galba  was  elected  consul  144  b.c.  His  eloquence 
is  highly  praised  by  Cicero. 

Galba,  (Servius  Sulpicius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
in  3  or  4  b.c.,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  consul  under 
Tiberius  in  33  A.D.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  com¬ 
manded  the  army  in  Germany,  where  he  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  for  military  skill.  Claudius,  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  appointed  Galba  Governor  of  Africa,  in  which 
post  he  obtained  successes.  He  commanded  an  army  in 
Spain  at  the  death  of  Nero,  68  a.d.  He  was  then  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  his  own  troops  and  the  Praetorian 
guards,  whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  But 
he  speedily  lost  the  popular  favour  by  his  severity, 
parsimony,  and  impolitic  measures.  The  army  declared 
for  Otho,  and  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months,  in  69  a.d.  According  to  Tacitus,  he  would  have 
been  universally  considered  worthy  to  reign  if  he  had 
never  been  emperor. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Life  of  Galba Suetonius,  “  Galba Taci¬ 
tus,  “Annales;”  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome;”  Franz  Horn, 
“Historische  Gemalde:  Galba,  Otho  und  Vitellius,”  1812. 

Galdos,  (Perez.)  See  Perez  Galdos. 

Gale,  (John,)  an  eminent  Baptist  minister,  born  in 
London  in  1680.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  on  his 
return  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  Paul’s  Alley,  near 
Barbican,  London.  His  principal  work  is  “  Reflections  on 
Wall’s  Defence  (or  History)  of  Infant  Baptism,”  (1711,) 
which  is  called  one  of  the  best  works  on  that  subject 
Died  in  1721. 

Gale,  (Norman,)  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
1862.  His  works  include  “  A  Country  Muse,”  (1892,) 
“Orchard  Songs,”  (1893,)  “ Cricket  Songs,”  (1894,) 
etc.,  and  the  prose  work  “  A  June  Romance,”  (1894.) 

Gale,  (Roger,)  son  of  Thomas  Gale,  of  Scruton, 
born  in  1672,  wrote  several  antiquarian  treatises. 
Died  in  1744.  His  brother  Samuel  (born  1682, 
di_d  1754)  wrote  “History  of  Winchester  Cathe¬ 
dral,”  (171SO 

Gale,  (Theophilus,)  a  learned  English  nonconform¬ 
ist  divine,  born  at  Kings-Teignton,  Devonshire,  in  1628. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
a  preacher  at  Winchester,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity  in  1661.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  a 
great  work,  called  “  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles ;  or,  A 
Discourse  touching  the  Original  of  Human  Literature 
from  the  Scriptures,”  (5  vols.,  1669-77,)  in  which  he 
argues  that  the  heathen  theology  and  philosophy  were 
derived  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  Church.  Ho 
became  assistant  to  John  Rowe  at  Holborn,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  1677.  Died  in  1678. 

Gale,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  borD 
in  1507.  He  served  in  the  army  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
France  in  1544,  and  in  that  of  Philip  II.  in  1557.  He 
afterwards  practised  in  London,  and  wrote  se  reral  pro¬ 
fessional  treatises,  (1563-86.)  Died  in  1587- 

Gale,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  classical 
scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Scruton,  Yorkshire,  in  1636. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  University 
in  1666,  and  was  master  of  Saint  Paul’s  School,  London, 
from  1672  to  1697.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  York.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
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Society.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Mytho¬ 
logical,  Ethical,  and  Physical  Works  or  Treatises,” 
(“  Opuscula  mythologica,  ethica,  et  physica,”  1671,)  an 
edition  of  Herodotus’s  History,  (1679,)  and  an  edition 
of  Cicero’s  Works,  (1681.)  Died  in  1702. 

See  “  Biographia  Britanuica.” 

Gale,  (William,)  an  English  painter,  born  in  London 
in  1832.  Most  of  his  more  recent  pictures  are  on  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects. 

Galeano,  gi-li-i'no,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Palermo  about  1605.  He  practised 
in  that  city,  where  he  also  taught  medicine  for  twenty- 
five  years  with  great  success.  He  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  philosopher,  and  was  regarded  as  a  second  Galen 
by  his  contemporaries.  Among  his  works  are  “Hip¬ 
pocrates  Revived,”  (1650,)  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Brandy,  (1667,)  and  several  poems.  Died  in  1675. 

Galeazzo.  See  Visconti. 

Ga'l^n,  [  Lat.  Clau'dius  Gale'nus  ;  Gr.  Klavdcof 
Ydhjvoq;  Fr.  Galien,  gi'le-iN';  It.  Galieno,  gi-le-a'no,] 
a  celebrated  Greek  medical  writer  and  pagan  philosopher, 
born  at  Pergamus,  (or  Pergamum,)  in  Mysia,  in  13 1  A.D. 
He  studied  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic  philosophies, 
and  was  instructed  in  anatomy  by  Satyrus.  In  his  youth 
he  visited  several  foreign  countries,  to  perfect  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  best  schools.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  great  celebrity  as 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  obtained 
the  confidence  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  appointed  him 
physician  to  Commodus,  the  heir  of  the  empire.  He 
also  lectured  on  anatomy  in  Rome.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  returned  to  his  native  city.  His  death  is 
variously  dated  from  200  to  210  a.d.  He  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  left  a  great 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  many  of  which  are  lost.  Of 
some  others,  only  Latin  versions  have  come  down  to  us. 

“Galen  had  not,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale,”  “the  noble  simplicity  of  Hippocrates.  .  .  . 
He  impairs  the  purity  of  his  principles  by  fanciful  ex¬ 
planations  and  by  subtilities.  He  is,  nevertheless,  the 
only  one  among  all  the  ancients  who  has  given  us  a 
complete  system  (corps)  of  medicine.” 

Galen  rejected  the  various  medical  systems  which 
were  in  vogue  in  his  time,  and  formed  a  new  eclectic 
system,  which  maintained  its  authority  for  thirteen  cen¬ 
turies.  He  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  by  the  Arabs 
and  Europeans  until  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  his 
extant  works  (above  eighty  in  number)  are  a  treatise  on 
anatomy,  (IIcpZ  avarofUKuv  tyxeipfjoeuv,)  a  capital  work 
on  physiology,  called  “On  the  Uses  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Human  Body,”  'Y yieiva,  “  On  Preserving  Health,” 
(“De  Sanitate  Tuenda,”)  and  “De  Locis  affectis,”  a 
treatise  on  pathology,  which  Haller  regarded  as  one  of 
Galen’s  best  productions.  He  wrote  many  able  works 
on  ethics,  logic,  and  philosophy,  in  one  of  which  he 
praises  the  temperance  and  self-denial  of  the  Christians. 

See  Suidas,  raAijvos;  Aboolfaraj,  “Historia  Dynastiarum ;” 
Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Daniel  Le  Clerc,  “Histoire 
de  la  M^decine;”  Sprengel,  “History  of  Medicine;”  Haller, 
“  Bibliotheca  Medicinas ;”  Daremberg,  “  Exposd  des  Connaissancea 
de  Galien,”  1841 ;  ERSCHund  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie 
A.  Fumanelli,  “De  Vita  et  Moribus  Galeni,”  1577;  A.  Werner, 
“Oratio  de  Vita  Galeni,”  1570;  Smith,  “Greek  and  Roman  Biog¬ 
raphy  and  Mythology;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Galen,  van,  vtn  g&'len,  (Jan,)  a  brave  naval  officer, 
born  at  Essen,  in  Westphalia,  about  1600.  He  entered 
the  Dutch  navy,  distinguished  himself  in  battles  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
1653  ^ie  defeated  the  English  fleet  near  Leghorn,  and  at 
the  same  time  received  a  mortal  wound. 

See  Oostkamp,  “  Leven,  Daden  en  Lotgevallen  van  den  Komman- 
deur  J.  van  Galen,”  1830. 

Galen,  von,  fon  gi'l?n,  (Christoph  Bernhard,)  a 
warlike  German  prelate,  born  in  Westphalia  about  1605. 
He  was  elected  Prince-Bishop  of  Munster  in  1650.  In 
1665  he  joined  Charles  II.  of  England  in  a  war  against 
the  Dutch,  from  whom  he  took  some  fortified  places. 
He  waged  other  aggressive  wars,  and  is  called  by  Sis- 
mondi  a  “mitred  brigand.”  Died  in  1678. 

Galenus,  (Claudius.)  See  Galen. 

Galeotti,  gd-li-ot'tee,  (Alberto,)  an  eminent  Italian 
jurist,  born  at  Parma;  died  about  1285. 


Galeotti,  (Marzio,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Narai 
about  1440.  He  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  religious 
opinions.  He  afterwards  was  preceptor  of  the  son  of 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary.  Among  his  works 
is  one  entitled  “  On  Man  and  his  Parts,”  (“  De  Homine 
et  ejus  Partibus,”  1490.)  Died  about  1494. 

Galeotti,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  about  1676.  His  chief  works  are  his  frescos  in 
the  church  of  La  Madalena  in  Genoa.  Died  in  1746. 

Gal&re.  See  Galerius. 

Ga-le'rl-us,  [Fr.  Galore,  gt'laiR',]  (Cai'us  Vale' 
rius  Maximia'nus,)  a  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native 
of  Dacia,  and  of  humble  origin.  From  the  rank  of  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  he  rose  to  the  highest  commands  in  the 
army.  In  the  year  292  A.D.  he  was  adopted  as  son  or 
heir,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  he  married ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  com¬ 
manded  the  army  which  defeated  the  Persian  king 
Narses.  The  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Diocletian  is  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  Galerius. 
When  Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicated,  in  305,  Gale¬ 
rius  and  Constantius  Chlorus  succeeded  as  colleagues 
in  the  empire,  and  the  former  took  for  his  share  Illyria, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  the  Eastern  provinces. 
His  colleague  having  died  in  306,  Galerius  wished  to 
choose  Severus  in  his  place ;  but  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius  opposed  him,  and  Severus  was  slain.  After  he 
had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Rome,  he  retired 
to  one  of  his  provinces,  and  died  in  311  A.D. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Gales,  galz,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished  journalist,  bom 
in  England  about  1760.  He  established  and  edited  “  The 
Sheffield  Register,”  which,  on  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1793,  he  sold  to  Montgomery  the  poet,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  family.  After  editing  for  some  time 
“The  Independent  Gazetteer,”  in  Philadelphia,  a  Re¬ 
publican  journal,  in  which  he  introduced  short-hand 
reports  of  debates  in  Congress,  he  founded,  in  1 799, 
“The  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Register.”  Died  in  1841. 

Gales,  (Joseph,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
near  Sheffield,  England,  in  1786.  He  removed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1807,  and  became  in  1810  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  which  after  1813 
was  issued  daily.  It  became  a  very  able  and  influential 
organ  of  the  Whig  party.  Died  in  i860. 

Galestruzzi,  g£-15s-troot'see,  or  Gallestruzzi,  g3J 
lis-tRoot'see,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  engraver 
and  painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1618.  He  settled 
in  Rome,  and  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Luke  in  1652.  Died  in  Rome  about  1670. 

Galet/ti  di  Cadilhac,  (nie  Margaret  Isabella 
Collier,)  Countess,  was  born  in  England  in  1846, 
daughter  of  Baron  Monkswell,  married  in  1873  the 
Italian  Count  Galetti,  and  wrote  “The  Camorristi  and 
other  Tales,”  (1882,)  “Our  Home  on  the  Adriatic,” 
(1886,)  “  Rachel  and  Maurice,”  (1892,)  “Annals  of 
an  Italian  Village,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Galfridus  de  Vinosalvo.  See  Geoffroyde  Vin- 
sauf. 

Galhegos,  de,  di  gil-ya'g6s,  (Manoel,  or  Manuel,)  a 
popular  Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1597,  was  a 
friend  of  Lope  de  Vega.  He  produced  a  poem  on  the 
“Wars  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,”  (1628,)  which  was 
admired  for  its  brilliant  imagery  and  elegant  style,  and  a 
poem  named  “The  Temple  of  Memory,”  (1635,)  which 
increased  his  celebrity.  He  also  wrote  several  dramas, 
which  were  performed  with  applause.  Died  in  1665. 

Galiani,  gi-le-i'nee,  (Ferdinando,)  Abb6,  an  Italian 
political  economist,  born  at  Chieti,  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  1728. 
He  wrote  (1750)  an  able  treatise  “On  Currency,”  or 
Money,  (“  Della  Moneta,”)  which  acquired  a  European 
reputation  and  influenced  the  legislation  of  his  own 
country,  then  disturbed  by  a  surplus  of  precious  metals 
and  the  consequent  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  le¬ 
gation  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  many  years  and 
attracted  much  notice  by  his  wit  and  convivial  powers. 
While  in  Paris,  he  argued  against  the  free  exportation  of 
corn, in  his  “Dialogues  on  the  Corn  Trade,”  in  French, 


^  as  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL}  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  §  as  z;  th  as  in  this,  (SJT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.'; 
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(1770,)  which  obtained  great  success,  and  of  which  Vol-  I 
taire  said,  “  This  work  seems  like  the  joint  production 
of  Plato  and  Moli&re.”  “No  one,”  said  Turgot,  “  could 
maintain  a  bad  cause  with  more  wit,  grace,  finesse,  and 
reasonableness  in  details.”  Having  returned  to  Naples 
in  1769,  1  e  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
junta  of  royal  domains  in  1777,  and  first  assessor  or 
minister  of  the  council  of  finance  in  1782.  He  wrote 
an  able  treatise  “  On  the  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Neutrals 
and  Belligerents,”  (1782.)  Died  at  Naples  in  1787.  He 
left  in  manuscript  a  Life  of  Horace  and  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  that  poet,  which,  says  Ginguene,  are  learned  and 
original,  like  all  his  works.  His  “  Letters  to  Madame 
d’Epinay”  were  published  in  1818. 

See  Marmontel,  “M6moires;”  Grimm,  “  Correspondance 
Sainth-Bbuvh,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Galiano,  gi-le-i'no,  (Antonio  Alcala,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  political  writer  and  orator,  was  born  at 
Cadiz  about  1790.  He  promoted  with  zeal  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1820,  and  was  elected  in  1821  to  the  Cortes,  in 
which  he  highly  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Having  been  driven  into 
exile  in  1823,  he  went  to  England,  and  became  professor 
of  Spanish  in  the  London  University  about  1828.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  whicn  was  published  in  the  “Athenaeum” 
(1834)  and  is  highly  commended.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  1834,  and  joined  the  Conservative  party  about  1836, 
after  which  he  was  again  exiled.  Died  in  1865. 

Galien,  the  French  for  Galen,  which  see. 

Galien,  gi'le-iN',  (Joseph,)  a  French  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  near  Le  Puy  in  1699.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  who  conceived  the  practicability  of  ascend¬ 
ing  by  means  of  an  apparatus  lighter  than  air.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  The  Art  of  Aerial  Navigation,”  and  a  treatise 
MOn  the  Formation  of  Hail.”  Died  in  1782. 

Galieno,  the  Italian  for  Galen,  which  see. 

Galigai.  See  Ancre,  (Marshal  d’.) 

Galignani,  gi-l&n-yi'nee,  (John  Anthony,)  a  jour¬ 
nalist  of  Italian  extraction,  born  in  London,  October  13, 
1 796.  With  his  brother  W illiam,  (born  March  10, 1 798), 
he  for  many  years  conducted  “  Galignani’s  Messenger,” 
a  journal  published  in  Paris  in  the  English  language. 
This  journal  was  founded  by  their  father  in  1814.  They 
also  founded  “  Galignani’s  Hospital”  at  Corbeil.  John 
Anthony  died  at  Paris,  December  30,  1873 ;  William 
died  December  12,  1882. 

Galilseus  or  Galilde.  See  Galilei. 

Galilei,  gi-le-la'ee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Florence  in  1691.  He  worked  at  Florence 
and  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Clement 
XII.,  and  where  he  built  the  fa£ade  of  the  church  of 
Saint  John  of  the  Florentines,  and  the  chapel  Corsini, 
which  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1737. 

Galilei,  gi-le-la'ee,  [Fr.  Galilee,  gt'leW;  Lat. 
Galilee' us  or  Galile'us,]  (Galileo,)  commonly  called 
simply  Galileo,  gil-e-lee'o,  [It.  pron.  gi-le-la'o,l  an  illus¬ 
trious  Italian  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Pisa,  the  15th  of  February, 
1564.  From  early  childhood  he  showed  a  rare  aptitude 
for  mechanical  invention.  After  having  studied,  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  the  classics,  music,  and  painting,  he  went  to  Pisa 
in  5582  to  study  medicine.  But  the  impulse  of  his  genius 
and  destiny  caused  him  to  prefer  geometry  and  physical 
philosophy,  in  wThich  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  dis¬ 
covered  about  1 584  the  isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum.  Like  his  contemporary,  Bacon,  he  asserted 
his  independence  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
(whose  system  was  then  followed  with  blind  and  servile 
submission,)  and  appealed  to  the  impartial  evidence  and 
umpirage  of  experiment.  In  1589  he  was  chosen  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  where 
he  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  received  theory  that 
bodies  of  unequal  weights  will  fall  with  proportionate 
velocities,  by  dropping  metallic  balls  of  different  sizes 
from  the  top  of  the  Leaning  Tower.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  discovered  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  of 
falling  bodies  is  accelerated.  In  1592  the  senate  of 
Venice  appointed  him  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Padua  for  the  term  of  six  years,  which  term  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1 598.  During  this  period  he  invented  a  ther¬ 


mometer,  and,  after  examining  the  rival  theories  of 
astronomy,  he  adopted  the  Copernican  system,  which 
was  then  regarded  as  heretical  by  the  schoolmen  and 
clergy  of  Italy.  In  1609  his  celebrity  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  construction  of  his  telescope  (the  honour 
of  inventing  which  is  generally  conceded  to  him)  and  by 
the  sublime  results  which  he  realized  in  its  application 
to  astronomy  and  the  “  structure  of  the  universe.”  He 
saw  with  rapt  and  devout  admiration  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  moon,  and  the  phases  of  Venus ;  he  dis 
covered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  resolved  into 
myriads  of  stars  or  flaming  orbs  the  luminous  nebul* 
of  the  Milky  Way.  He  hastened  to  impart  these  glo¬ 
rious  revelations  in  his  “  Sidereal  Messenger,”  (“  Side- 
reus  Nuncius,”)  published  in  1610.  About  the  year 
1611  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  liberally  patronized  by  Cosimo  de’  Medici. 

While  Galileo  was  thus  employed  in  consolidating  the 
Copernican  system  by  sensible  evidence,  and  unfolding 
to  the  human  mind  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  the 
Jesuits  and  other  enemies  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  as  a  heretic.  In  1616  he  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  who  posi¬ 
tively  forbade  him  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and,  on  his  giving  a  promise  to  that  effect, 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Florence.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  enjoyed  a  truce  from  persecution,  and  even  re¬ 
ceived  some  kindness  from  the  next  pope,  Urban  VIII. 
In  1632  he  published  his  great  work,  the  “Dialogues on 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  Systems,”  in  which,  with 
graceful  felicity  of  style,  he  employs  all  the  resources  of 
wit,  fancy,  reason,  and  eloquence  to  render  the  truth  at¬ 
tractive.  The  dialogue  is  carried  on  by  Salviati,  Sagredo, 
and  Simplicius,  the  last  of  whom  (a  fictitious  person) 
maintains  the  theory  of  Ptolemy.  The  appearance  of 
this  work  occasioned  a  great  outcry  at  Rome.  The  pope 
was  persuaded  that  the  author  had  exposed  him  to 
ridicule,  in  the  character  of  Simplicius ;  and  Galileo  was 
again  cited  before  the  Inquisition,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
After  a  confinement  of  several  months,  he  was  induced 
to  sign  a  document  abjuring  the  obnoxious  theory,  (that 
the  earth  had  a  diurnal  motion,  as  well  as  a  motion  round 
the  sun,)  and  promised  to  refrain  from  teaching  it ;  but 
even  this  did  not  procure  his  liberation.  It  is  said  that,  as 
he  rose  from  the  kneeling  posture  in  which  he  signed  his 
name,  he  whispered  to  a  friend,  “  E  pur  se  muove,”  (“  It 
moves  nevertheless.”)  His  confinement  was  continued  a 
few  years,  though  not  in  the  severest  form,  and  it  appears 
that  he  pursued  his  studies  and  observations  until  he 
became  blind.  He  was  visited  by  Milton  in  1638.  He 
died  at  or  near  Florence  in  January,  1642,  within  a  year 
of  the  birth  of  Newton.  He  was  never  married.  His 
temper  was  cheerful  and  sociable,  his  features  comely, 
and  his  person  of  medium  stature.  Among  his  principa 
disciples  were  Torricelli  and  Viviani.  In  regard  to  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  above,  we  may  here  remark  that  although  Jens  or 
Jansen,  a  Dutch  optician,  first  invented  a  small  spy-glass, 
intended  for  a  plaything,  yet  Galileo  was  the  first  who 
constructed  an  astronomical  telescope  and  applied  it  to 
its  noblest  use.  Galileo  himself  says  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  invention  in  Holland  of  an  instrument  which  en¬ 
larged  the  size  of  distant  objects,  but  was  not  informed 
how  it  was  constructed,  and  that  the  one  he  used  was 
the  result  of  his  own  study  and  experiments.  The  most 
important  discovery  of  Galileo  was  that  of  Jupiter’s  satel¬ 
lites,  the  eclipses  of  which  afforded  the  first  good  method 
of  determining  longitudes.  His  “  Scienza  mechanica” 
was  written  in  1592,  but  not  printed  until  1634.  About 
1582  he  obtained  the  idea  of  the  pendulum  from  the 
oscillations  of  a  lamp  suspended  in  a  church ;  and  Biot 
says  he  constructed  a  clock  in  1633  in  which  the  pen¬ 
dulum  was  used.  Hume  ranks  Galileo  above  Lord  Bacon 
as  an  author  and  philosopher.  (“  History  of  England,” 
vol.  iv.)  A  good  edition  of  Galileo’s  complete  works 
was  published  at  Florence  by  Alberi,  20  vols.,  1842-58. 

See  Viviani,  “Vita  del  Galilei;”  L.  Brenna,  “Vita  Galilei,”  in 
Fabroni’s  “Vit*  Italorum;”  Drinkwater  Bethunb,  “Life  of 
Galileo,”  in  the  “Library  of  Useful  Knowledge;”  Sir  Davii> 
Brewster,  “Martyrs  of  Science,”  1841;  Nelli, “Vita  di  Galilei, t 
2  vols.,  1793:  Philar*7B  Chasles,  “  Galileo ;  sa  Vie,  son  Proce* 
et  ses  Contemporains,”  1863;  G.  Libri,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  de« 
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QSuvres  ae  G.  Galilei,  1841 ;  Campanklla,  “  Apologia  pro  Galileo,” 
i6aa;  Frisi,  ‘‘Elogiodel  Galileo,”  1775;  A.  Cattanko,  ”  Cenni  su 
la  Vita  di  G.  Galilei,”  1843  ;  “  North  British  Review”  for  November, 
i860;  Biot,  article  on  Galileo  in  the  “Biographie  Universelle ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Galilei,  (Vincentio,)  the  father  of  the  great  astrono¬ 
mer,  resided  in  Florence,  and  was  married  in  1562  to 
Julia  Venturi.  He  excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
music,  and  wrote  a  learned  treatise  entitled  a  “  Dialogue 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Music.”  He  died  about  1600. 

Galileo,  (the  celebrated  philosopher.)  See  Galilei, 
(Galileo.) 

Galileo,  (Vincentio,)  a  son  of  the  great  astronomer, 
was  born  about  1600.  He  aided  his  father  in  experiments, 
cultivated  literature,  and  gave  special  attention  to  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks.  Died  in  1649. 

Galileus.  See  Galilei. 

Galimard,  gi'le'miR',  (Nicolas  Auguste,)  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1813,  was  a  pupil  of 
Ingres.  Among  his  works  are  “  Nausicaa  and  her  Com¬ 
panions,”  and  “The  Evangelists.”  Died  Jan.  15,  1880. 

Galin,  gt'llN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  musician,  born  at 
Samatan  in  1786,  invented  a  new  method  of  teaching 
music,  named  the  “  Method  of  the  Meloplaste.”  Died 
in  1822. 

Galindos  de  Oaravajal,  g£-l£n'd§sd&  ki-rd-vH-Hll', 
(Lorenzo,)  a  Spanish  lawyer  and  historian,  born  at  Pla- 
cencia  in  1472.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  chose  him  as 
president  of  his  council  of  state.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  John  II.  of  Castile,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1532. 

See  Prescott,  ‘‘History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  iii. 
part  ii. 

Galindo,  gi-l^n'do,  (Beatriz,)  a  Spanish  lady,  born 
at  Salamanca  in  1475,  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
She  became  a  lady  of  honour  to  Isabella  of  Castile. 
Died  in  1535. 

Galiot  (or  Galliot)  de  Genouillac,  gt'le'o'  deh 
zh^h'noo'ytk',  Seigneur  d’Acier,  jdJ'se-i',)  a  French 
officer,  born  in  Quercy  about  1406,  was  made  grand 
master  of  artillery  in  1512,  and  afterwards  grand  equerry 
to  Francis  I.  He  displayed  skill  at  the  battles  of  Ma- 
rignano  and  of  Pavia,  (1525.)  Died  in  1546. 

See  Brant6me,  “  Vie  de  Galliot,”  vol.  ii. 

Galisonni&re.  See  Gallissoni£:re. 

Galitzin  or  Galitsin.  See  Gallitsin. 

Gall,  gil,  (Ferdinand,)  Baron,  a  German  author, 
born  at  Battenberg,  in  Hesse,  in  1809.  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “Travels  in  Sweden  in  the  Summer 
of  1836,”  (2  vols.,  1838,)  and  “Paris  and  its  Salons,” 
(1845,)  which  had  a  great  success.  In  1846  he  became 
intendant  of  the  royal  theatre  at  Stuttgart.  Died  in  1872. 

Gall,  gaul,  [Ger.  pron.  gil,]  (Franz  Joseph,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  phrenology,  was  born  at  Tiefenbrunn,  in  Baden, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1758.  He  studied  natural  sciences 
at  Strasburg,  and  passed  thence  to  Vienna  about  1781. 
He  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Vienna  in  1785,  and  practised 
in  that  city  for  many  years.  In  1791  he  published  a 
medical  work  entitled  “  Medical  and  Philosophical  Re¬ 
searches  on  Nature  and  Art,”  (“  Philosophisch-medici- 
nische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Natur  und  Kunst,”)  etc.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  brain  and  to  the 
external  signs  connected  with  the  different  functions  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  began  in  1796  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  these  subjects  in  Vienna.  Among  his  principal 
doctrines  are  the  following  :  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  all  the  faculties,  propensities,  and  sentiments ;  that  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain  are  appropriated  to  particular 
mental  faculties  or  moral  affections ;  and  that  the  capacity 
and  character  of  a  person  are  indicated  by  the  external 
form  of  his  skull.  About  1805  he  began,  with  his  pupil 
and  coadjutor,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  to  propagate  their  system 
by  lectures  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  cities  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Gall  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Paris  in  1807. 
He  presented  to  the  Institute  in  1808  his  “Researches 
into  the  Nervous  System  in  General  and  the  Brain  in 
Particular,”  which  was  unfavourably  criticised  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Institute,  in  their  report.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Nervous  System  in  General,  and  of  the  Brain  in  Particu¬ 
lar,”  (4  vols.,  1810-19,  in  French.)  He  was  assisted  in 


this  work  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  (See  Spurzheim.)  Died 
in  Paris  in  1828. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1815;  “Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1815;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Gftll,  (Richard,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  1776,  was  a 
printer  of  Edinburgh.  He  acquired  distinction  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  “  Arthur’s  Seat,”  and  of  several 
popular  songs,  among  which  are  “The  Farewell  to 
Ayrshire,”  and  “The  Braes  o’  Drumlie.”  Died  in  1801. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Gall,  gaul,  or  Gal'lus,  Saint,  called  “the  Apostle 
of  the  Swiss,”  was  born  in  Ireland  about  550  A.D.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Saint  Columban,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Gaul  in  585.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gall, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name.  Died  in  646  A.D. 

See  Karl  Grhith,  “  Der  heilige  Gallus  der  Apostel  Alleman- 
niens,”  1845. 

Gallaeua.  See  Gallic 

G&l'la-gher,  (Nicholas  Aloysius,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  born  at  Temperanceville,  Ohio,  February  19, 
1846.  He  graduated  from  Saint  Mary’s  (Roman  Cath¬ 
olic)  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  in  1864,  was  made  a  priest  in 
1868,  and  was  president  of  Saint  Aloysius  Seminary,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  1868-71.  In  1881  he  was  consecrated 
titular  Bishop  of  Canopus,  and  appointed  bishop-admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  see  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

GUl'la-gli^r,  (William  D.,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1808.  He  edited 
several  literary  journals  in  Ohio,  and  was  associate  editor 
of  the  “Cincinnati  Gazette,”  1840-50.  He  removed  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  about  1853.  Among  his  works 
are  three  volumes  of  poems  entitled  “Erato,”  (1835-37.) 
Died  June  27,  1894. 

Gallais,  gj'14',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  historical 
and  political  writer,  born  at  Dou<£  (Anjou)  in  1756.  In 
the  Revolution  he  was  a  zealous  royalist.  He  wrote 
many  mediocre  works,  among  which  is  a  “  History  of 
France  from  the  Death  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Peace  of 
1815,”  (2  vols.,  1820.)  Died  in  1820. 

Gallait,  gti&',  (Louis,)  an  eminent  Belgian  historical 
painter,  born  at  Tournay  in  1810,  studied  in  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are  “Job  and  his  Friends,”  “The 
Abdication  of  Charles  V.,  (1841,)  “The  Last  Moments 
of  Egmont,”  (1853,)  and  “The  Plague  of  Tournay,” 
(1882.)  Died  November  20,  1887. 

Galland,  gffl&N',  (Antoine,)  a  distinguished  French 
Orientalist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Rollot,  in  Picardy,  in 
1646.  He  made  several  journeys  to  the  Levant  to  collect 
medals  and  copy  inscriptions.  About  1680  he  had  a 
commission  from  Colbert  to  make  antiquarian  researches 
in  the  East.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  1701,  and  became  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  College  in  1709.  His  reputation  is  chiefly 
founded  on  his  French  version  of  the  Arabian  tales  called 
“The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  (12  vols.,  1704-17.) 
The  style  of  this  version  is  natural  and  simple.  He  trans¬ 
lated  other  works  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  and 
wrote  treatises  on  medals  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1715. 

See  Zenker,  “Bibliotheca  Orientalis;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Galland,  (Auguste,)  a  French  historical  writer,  born 
about  1570.  He  was  a  member  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s 
council"  of  state,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of  Navarre  and 
Flanders,”  (1648,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Reformation 
in  France.”  Died  before  1645.  . 

Galland,  (Pierre,)  a  French  scholar,  born  at  Aire  in 
1510.  He  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal 
College  in  1545,  and  was  a  friend  of  Bud<*,  (Budaeus.) 
His  argument  “  On  Behalf  of  the  Parisian  School  against 
the  New  Academy  of  P.  Ramus”  (“  Pro  Schola  Parisiensi 
contra  novam  Academiam  Petri  Rami,”  1 55 1 )  was 
signal  for  the  persecutions  which  that  author  suffered. 
Died  in  1559- 

Gallas,  gai'ias,  (Matthias,)  an  Austrian  general, 
born  at  or  near  Trent  in  1589.  He  was  a  major-general 
of  the  army  which  took  Mantua  in  1629,  and  became  a 
general  of  cavalry,  or  field-marshal,  in  1631.  He  com- 
manded  a  corps  under  Wallenstein,  in  Bohemia,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  battles  against  the  Swedes  at 
Nuremberg  and  Lutzen  in  1632.  Gallas  appears  to  have 
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been  the  chief  agent  in  the  intrigues  which  resulted  in 
the  ruin  of  Wallenstein,  whom  he  succeeded  as  general- 
in-chief  in  1634-  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Nord- 
lingen  in  1634,  but  was  outgeneralled  and  defeated  near 
Magdeburg  by  Torstenson  in  1644.  Died  in  1647. 

See  Schiller,  “History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

GSl'la-tin,  [Fr.  pron.  gi'li'tiN',]  (Albert,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  statesman,  and  a  great  oracle  and  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in  America,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
January,  1761.  After  graduating  at  the  university  of  his 
native  place,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1780. 
He  acted  as  French  tutor  in  Harvard  University  in  1782, 
and  spent  the  two  or  three  ensuing  years  in  Virginia, 
where  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land.  In  1786  he 
fixed  his  home  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1790  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  in  which  he  served  several  years,  and  acquired 
great  influence  with  both  parties,  although  he  acted  with 
the  Republicans.  In  1793  the  legislature,  in  which  the 
Federal  party  had  a  majority,  paid  him  a  high  compli¬ 
ment  by  electing  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  which,  however,  he  served  only  two  months,  as  that 
body  decided,  by  a  party  vote,  that  he  was  not  eligible, 
because  he  had  not  been  naturalized  nine  years  before 
the  election.  From  1795  to  1801  he  represented  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Federal  Congress,  in  which 
he  became  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leader  of  the  Republicans,  at  least  after 
Madison  had  retired  from  that  arena  in  1797.  He  spoke 
often,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  cool  and  ready  dex¬ 
terity,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  political  economy  and 
finance.  The  first  formation  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  was  due  to  his  suggestion.  In  1801  President 
Jefferson  appointed  Gallatin  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  he  managed  with  eminent  ability  until  1813,  having 
been  continued  in  the  office  by  Madison  in  1809.  He 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  great  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  and  opposed  the  second  war  with  England.  In 
1813  he  retired  from  the  cabinet,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  negotiating  a  peace  with  England ;  and,  as  the  col¬ 
league  of  Adams,  Clay,  and  others,  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814.  On  this  occasion,  and  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  career  of  diplomacy,  he  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  negotiator,  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted 
by  his  extensive  and  exact  information,  his  honourable 
character,  his  courteous  address,  and  his  logical  ability. 
He  was  resident  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris 
from  1816  to  1823,  and  in  1826  accepted  a  mission  to 
England,  where  he  settled  a  question  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  British  America,  and 
regulated  the  subject  of  fisheries.  Returning  in  1827,  he 
withdrew  from  political  employment,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  City.  He  subsequently  wrote 
two  able  pamphlets  on  Currency,  and  in  1840  an  essay 
on  the  Northeastern  Boundary.  In  1843  was  chosen 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  John 
Randolph,  who  witnessed  his  career  in  Congress,  once 
remarked  that  Gallatin  was  unrivalled  for  readiness  and 
dexterity  in  debate ;  and  Judge  Story  pronounced  him 
a  truly  great  statesman,  ranking  him  side  by  side  with 
Hamilton.  Died  in  1849.  His  “Life”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  Adams  and  by  J.  A.  Stevens. 

See  Duyckinck,  “  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. 

Gallatin,  gt'li'tiN',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  Swiss  physician, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1751,  was  physician  to  the  hospital 
founded  in  Paris  by  Madame  Necker.  He  wrote  a  treat¬ 
ise  on  acute  fevers,  (1781.)  Died  in  1783. 

Gallau-det',  (Rev.  Thomas  H.,)  bom  in  Philadel- 
hia  in  1787,  rendered  himself  widely  and  favourably 
nown  by  his  successful  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  After  studying  for  the  ministry  at  An¬ 
dover,  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  About  1815  he  formed  an  association  for 
the  relief  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  induced  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  mission  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself  for  their 
tuition.  At  Paris  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Abb6 
Sicard,  who  gave  him  full  facilities  for  learning  the  sys¬ 
tem  followed  in  the  institution  under  his  charge.  Having 
returned  to  the  United  States,  he  was  chosen  principal 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  which 


was  opened  in  April,  1817,  and  which  was  the  first  insti¬ 
tution  that  had  been  founded  for  that  purpose  in  America. 
He  continued  to  labour  here  with  zeal  and  success  until 
1830,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “  The  Child’s  Book  of 
the  Soul,”  (3d  edition,  1850.)  Died  in  1851. 

Galle,  gil,  (Andr£,)  a  French  medallist  and  engraver, 
born  at  Saint-Iitienne  in  1761,  settled  in  Paris.  He  en¬ 
graved  many  portraits  and  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  events  of  Napoleon’s  reign.  Died  in  1844. 

Galle,  gil'leh,  (Cornelis,)  an  excellent  Flemish  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  was  a  son  and  pupil 
of  Philip  Galle,  (1537-1612.)  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  engraved  history  after 
various  masters,  and  portraits  after  Van  Dyck.  Among 
his  works  are  a  “  Virgin  and  Child,”  after  Raphael ;  a 
“  Virgin  crowned  with  Flowers,”  after  Rubens ;  and 
some  original  designs.  He  was  the  most  famous  artist 
of  the  family.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1650.  His  son 
Cornelis,  born  in  1600,  was  an  engraver  of  history 
and  portraits,  the  latter  the  superior. 

Galle,  gil'l$h, (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  astron¬ 
omer,  born  in  Prussian  Saxony  in  1812,  became  director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Berlin,  and  was  the  first  who 
observed  with  a  telescope  the  planet  Neptune,  whose 
existence  Leverrier  had  previously  demonstrated.  (See 
Leverrier.)  He  announced  this  fact  to  Leverrier  in  a 
letter  dated  September  25,  1846.  A  few  years  later  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  astronomy  at  Breslau. 

Galle,  (Philip,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born  at  Haarlem 
in  1537,  produced  many  engravings  after  his  own  de¬ 
signs  and  after  those  of  other  artists.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Portraits  of  the  Eminent  Men  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries.”  Died  in  1612. 

His  son  Theodore,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1560,  was 
also  an  engraver.  Died  in  1633. 

Gall6,  g t'lk',  [Lat  Galue'us,]  (Servais,)  a  Dutch 
writer,  born  at  Rotterdam  about  1628,  published  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lactantius,  (1660,)  and  “Dissertations  on  the 
Sibyls  and  their  Oracles,”  (1688.)  Died  in  1709. 

Gallego,  gil-ya'go,  (Don  Juan  Nicasio,)  a  Spanish 
poet  and  priest,  born  at  Zamora  in  1777,  became  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  king  in  1805,  and,  after  the  French  invasion, 
was  elected  to  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  fine  poems,  an  “  Elegy  to  the  Second  of  May,” 
(“Al  Dos  de  Mayo,”  1808,)  and  an  “Ode  on  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Public  Enthusiasm  on  the  Arts.”  Died  in  1853. 

Gallegos,  gil-ya'g6s,  (Fernando,)  a  renowned  Span¬ 
ish  painter,  born  at  Salamanca  in  1461.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  accuracy  of  design  and  beauty  of  colouring. 
His  subjects  are  chiefly  Scriptural.  His  works  are  said 
to  have  been  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Albert  Diirer 
Died  in  1550. 

See  Bermudez,  “Dicdonario  Historico.” 

Gallegos,  (Manuel.)  See  Galhegos. 

Gal'l?-h?r,  (John  Nicholas,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Washington,  Kentucky,  February  17, 
1839.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  a 
law-school  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  He  became  a  pres¬ 
byter  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1869,  and  in  1880  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Louisiana.  Died  in  1891. 

Gallen/ga,  (Antonio  Carlo  Napoleon,)  an 
Italian  author,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1810,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university  of  that  place.  He  travelled 
considerably,  became  a  naturalized  British  subject  in 
1846,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
London  “Times.”  He  published  a  number  of  his¬ 
torical  and  other  works  under  the  name  of  L.  Mariotti, 
and  various  others  under  his  own  name,  among  the 
latest  of  which  is  “  Italy,  Present  and  Future,”  (1887.) 

GallestnizzL  See  Galestruzzi. 

Galletti,  gil-let'tee,  (Filippo  Maria,)  a  fresco-painter, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1636,  adorned  several  churches  of 
that  city  and  of  Parma.  Died  in  1714. 

Galletti,  gil-let'tee,  (Johann  Georg  August,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1750,  became 
historiographer  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha  in  1816.  lie 
wrote  a  number  of  educational  treatises  and  historical 
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works,  among  which  is  a  “History  of  Germany,”  (10  j 
vols.,  1787-1819.)  Died  in  1828. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie. ” 

Galletti,  (Pietro  Luigi,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
monk,  born  in  Rome  in  1724.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Mediaeval  Inscriptions  of  Venice,  Rome,” 
etc.,  (7  vols.,  1757-66.)  Died  in  1790. 

Gaili,  g&l'lee,  (Francesco,)  surnamed  Bibbiena,  a 
ainter  and  architect,  born  at  Bologna  in  1656,  was  a 
rother  of  Ferdinando,  noticed  below.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  imagination.  He  practised  the  art  of  deco¬ 
ration  at  Naples,  Verona,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  and  became 
first  architect  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Among  his  greatest 
works  was  the  theatre  of  Verona.  Died  in  1739. 

His  son  Giovanni,  or  Jean,  was  born  at  Nancy 
about  1710.  He  wrote,  in  French,  several  novels,  and 
a  comedy  entitled  “New  Italy,”  (“La  nouvelle  Italic,” 
1762.)  Died  about  1779. 

See  Malvasia,  “  Pittura,  Scoltura  ed  Architettura  di  Bologna.” 

Gaili  da  Bibbiena,  gSl'lee  dii  bfeb-be-a'ni,  (or 
Bibiena,  be-be-a'ni,)  (Ferdinando,)  an  able  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  born  at  Bologna  in  1657,  was  a 
pupil  of  C.  Cignani.  He  excelled  in  perspective  and 
theatrical  decorations.  He  became  first  painter  and 
architect  to  Charles  III.  at  Vienna.  He  published  a 
“Treatise  on  Architecture  and  Perspective,”  (2  vols., 
1711.)  Died  about  1745. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Galliani.  See  Galiani. 

Galliccioli,  g&l-16t-cho'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
Abb&,  an  Italian  Orientalist,  born  in  Venice  in  1733, 
published,  besides  other  works,  one  on  “Ancient  Vene¬ 
tian  Memoirs.”  Died  in  1806. 

Gal-ll-e'nus,  [Fr.  Gallien,  gt'le-iN',]  (Publius  Li- 
cinius  Valerius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  born  about  233 
A.D.,  was  a  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  admitted 
him  to  a  share  in  the  empire  in  253.  Valerian  having 
been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians  in  260 
a.d.,  Gallienus  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  made  no 
effort  to  liberate  his  father  from  captivity,  and  disgraced 
himself  by  his  cruelty  and  profligacy.  His  frontiers  were 
invaded  by  barbarian  armies,  while  Ingenuus,  Aureolus, 
and  other  Roman  generals  revolted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  After  he  had  defeated  Aureolus  in 
battle,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Gallienus  by 
his  own  officers.  During  the  siege  of  Milan,  268  a.d., 
“he  received  a  mortal  dart  from  an  uncertain  hand,” 
says  Gibbon,  who  thus  describes  him :  “  He  was  master 
of  several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready  orator, 
an  elegant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook, 
and  a  most  contemptible  prince.”  He  was  succeeded 
by  Claudius  II. 

Gallifet,  (Gaston  Auguste,)  Marquis  de,  a 
French  soldier,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1831.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army,  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  1870, 
subdued  the  revolting  tribes  in  Africa,  (1872-73,)  and 
later  was  made  general  of  division.  He  received  the 
military  medal  for  his  brilliant  management  of  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  in  1891  ;  retired  in  1894.  He 
was  made  minister  of  war  in  1899,  but  resigned  in 
1900. 

Galligai.  See  Ancre. 

Gallinari,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Brescia  about  1629,  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Guido. 
He  was  an  artist  of  high  promise,  but  died  prema¬ 
turely  in  1664. 

Gallinger,  (Jacob  H.,)  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  at  Cornwall,  Ontario,  in  1837,  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1858,  became  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1872, 
and  was  president  of  the  senate  1879-80.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1885,  and  in  1891  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Gal'll-o,  (Junius,)  a  Roman  judicial  officer,  was  an 
adopted  son  of  the  rhetorician  Junius  Gallio,  and  a 
brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  His  original  name 
was  M.  AnNj^eus  Novatus.  He  is  supposed  bv  some 
persons  to  be  the  Gallio  who  was  deputy  or  proconsul 


of  Achaia,  before  whom  Saint  Paul  was  arraigned  by 
the  Jews.  (See  Acts  xviii.  12-17.)  Died  in  65  a.d. 

Galliot  See  Galiot. 

Gallissonidre,  de  la,  deh  It  gt'le'so'n^iR',  (Ro 
land  Michel  Barrin — bt'rtN',)  Marquis,  a  naval 
officer,  born  at  Rochefort,  in  France,  in  1693.  He  be¬ 
came  a  captain  about  1738,  and  acted  as  Governor  of 
Canada  from  1745  to  1749.  In  1756  his  fleet  defeated 
the  English  under  Admiral  Byng,  near  Minorca.  Died 
in  1756. 

Gallitsin,  Gallitzin,  or  Galitzin,  gt-lit'sin  or  gt* 
l&t's£n,  (Alexander  Mikhailovitch,)  a  Russian  gen¬ 
eral  and  prince,  born  in  1718,  was  a  son  of  Mikhail, 
(1674-1730.)  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  (1756-63,)  about  the  end  of  which  he  became 
general -in-chief.  He  afterwards  obtained  great  favour 
with  Catherine  II.,  and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Choczim 
in  1769.  Died  in  1783. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gallitsin,  Gallitzin,  or  Galitzin,  (Dmitri  I.,) 
Prince  of,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nobles  who,  after  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  placed 
Anne  on  the  throne,  on  the  condition  that  she  should 
sign  a  charter  as  a  guarantee  against  despotic  power. 
But,  when  she  thought  her  authority  established,  she 
tore  the  charter  in  pieces  and  imprisoned  its  authors. 
Died  in  1738. 

Gallitsin  or  Gallitzin,  (Dmitri  Alexievitch,) 
Prince,  a  Russian  author  and  diplomatist,  was  born 
about  1738.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
France,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Voltaire,  who  praised  his  good  qualities. 
In  1773  he  became  resident  minister  at  the  Hague.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Physical  Description  of 
the  Crimea,”  (1788,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  Mineralogy,” 
(1792.)  Died  in  1803. 

Gallitsin,  (Emanuel,)  Prince,  a  Russian  littirateur% 
born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He  fought  with  distinction  at 
the  capture  of  Varna,  soon  after  which  he  retired  from 
the  army.  He  translated  several  works  from  Russian 
into  French,  and  wrote  “Travels  in  Finland,”  (1852.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1853. 

Gallitsin,  (Mikhail,)  Prince,  a  Russian  admiral, 
born  about  1685.  During  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  or 
Peter  II.  he  became  a  senator  and  privy  councillor. 
After  the  death  of  the  empress  Anne  (1740)  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  admiral.  He  was  appointed  grand  admiral 
and  president  of  the  admiralty  in  1756.  Died  in  1764. 

Gallitsin,  (Mikhail  Mikhailovitch,)  Prince,  a 
Russian  nobleman,  born  in  1674.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  private,  became  a  general  about  1708,  and  led  a 
division  at  Pultowa  (Poltava)  in  1709.  In  1711  he  com¬ 
manded  an  army  against  the  Tartars  and  Poles.  He 
had  the  chief  command  in  Finland  from  1713  to  1721, 
defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  naval  fight  in  1720,  and  was 
made  field-marshal  in  1724.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
a  senator,  and  president  of  the  College  of  War.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  the  best  general  that  Russia  had  then 
produced.  Died  in  1730. 

Gallitsin,  Galitzin,  Gallitzin,  Galyzin,  or  Gaili  t- 
sdne,  (Vasili,  or  Basil,)  an  able  and  liberal  Russian 
statesman,  born  about  1633.  He  was  the  minister  or 
influential  adviser  of  Feodor,  (1676-82,)  and  promoted 
reform  and  civilization.  He  retained  power  or  favour 
during  the  minority  of  Ivan  and  Peter  and  the  regency 
of  Sophia.  In  1686  he  concluded  with  Poland  a  treaty 
that  was  very  advantageous  to  Russia.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  against  the  Crimean  Tartars  in  1687.  For 
his  alleged  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sophia  against 
Peter  the  Great,  he  was  exiled  in  1689.  Died  in  1713. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Gallizin  or  Gallitzin.  See  Gallitsin. 

Gallo,  gil'lo,  (Agostino,)  born  at  Brescia,  in  Italy, 
in  1499,  wrote  a  useful  treatise  called  “Twenty  Days 
of  Agriculture,”  (“Vinti  Giornate  dell’  Agricoltura,” 
1550,)  and  other  similar  works.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
restorer  of  agriculture  in  Italy.  Died  in  1570. 

Gallo,  (Andrea,)  a  Sicilian  antiquary,  born  at  Mes¬ 
sina  in  1732.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  earthquake 
which  nearly  ruined  Messina  in  1783.  Died  in  1814. 
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Gallo,  (Thomas.)  See  Gallus,  (Thomas.) 

Gallo,  da,  di  gil'lo,  (Marzio  Mastrizzi — mis- 
tRfet'see,)  Duke,  a  Neapolitan  minister  of  state  and 
able  negotiator,  was  born  at  Palermo  in  1753*  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1 795,  and  performed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  (1797.) 
During  the  consulate  of  Bonaparte  he  was  ambassador 
to  Paris.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Naples 
from  the  accession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  1806,  until 
1815.  The  revolution  of  1820  restored  him  to  the  same 
office  for  a  brief  term.  He  retired  when  the  government 
again  became  absolute,  in  1821.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Galloche,  gS'losh',  (Louis,)  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Paris  in  1680,  painted  subjects  from  Scripture  with 
success.  He  received  a  pension  from  the  king,  and  was 
rector  of  the  Academy  in  Paris  when  he  died,  in  1761. 
Lemoyne  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Among  his  best  works 
is  “The  Removal  of  the  Reliques  of  Saint  Augustine.” 

Gallois,  gt'lwi',  (Charles  Andr£  Gustave  Leo¬ 
nard,)  a  French  political  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Monaco  in  1789.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  1818,  be¬ 
came  an  editor  of  the  “  Constitutional, ”  and  advocated 
democracy  in  several  popular  pamphlets.  He  also 
wrote  a  “  Pictorial  History  of  the  French  Revolution,” 
(4  vols.,  1830,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,”  (8  vols.,  1835.)  Died  in  1851. 

Gallois,  (Jean,)  a  French  editor  and  critic  of  much 
merit,  born  in  Paris  in  1632,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  which  he  edited  with  ability 
from  1666  to  1674.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Frencn 
Academy,  on  the  same  day  as  Racine  and  Fl^chier,  in 
1673.  He  was  a  favourite  prot^g^  of  Colbert  After 
the  death  of  Colbert  he  became  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  Roy  ah 
Died  in  1 707. 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique  ;”  Sabatier,  “  Lea  troia 
Si&cles  de  la  Literature  ;”  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Gallois,  (Jean  Antoine  Gauvain — go'viN',)  a  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  Paris  in  1755.  In  1802  he  was  president 
of  the  Tribunate,  after  the  dissolution  of  which  he  passed 
into  the  legislative  body.  In  1813  he  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  which  the  negotiations  with  the 
allied  powers  were  referred.  He  translated  from  the 
Italian  a  treatise  on  the  “  Science  of  Legislation,”  by 
Filangieri,  (1786-91,)  and  wrote  some  fugitive  poems. 
Died  in  1828. 

Gallois,  (Julien  Jean  C£sar.)  See  Legallois. 

Gallois,  (Pierre.)  See  Le  Gallois. 

Galloway,  Earl  of.  See  Galway. 

Gal'loway,  (Charles  Betts,)  a  Methodist  clergy¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Kosciusko,  Mississippi,  in  1849. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1868, 
entered  the  Mississippi  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  1886  became  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  published  several 
works  on  prohibition  and  on  missions,  having  officially 
visited  the  missions  of  his  church  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Brazil. 

Gal'lo-way,  (Joseph,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Maryland  about  1730,  practised  with  distinction  in 
Philadelphia.  He  became  in  1774  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  and  opposed  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  He 
removed  to  England  in  1778.  Died  in  1803. 

Gallucci,  gil-loot'chee,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  an  Italian 
astronomer,  born  at  Salo,  near  Brescia,  about  1550.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  founded 
at  Venice  in  1593*  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
ft  “Theatre  of  the  World  and  Time,”  (“Theatrum  Mundi 
et  Temporis,”  1589,)  which  treats  partly  of  astrology,  and 
“Speculum  Uranicum,”  (1593.) 

Gallucci,  (Tarquinio.)  See  Galluzzi. 

Galluccio,  gil-loot'cho,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Macerata  in  1593,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  and  published  «  De  Bello  Belgico,”  a  History  of 
the  War  in  the  Low  Countries  from  11592  to  160Q.  (2 
vols.,  1671.)  Died  in  1674.  V 

G&l'lup,  (Joseph  Adam,)  an  American  physician  and 


author,  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1769.  In 
1827  he  established  at  Woodstock  a  clinical  school  of 
medicine,  which  in  1835  was  incorporated  as  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Medical  College.  He  published  “  Outlines  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1849. 

Galluppi,  (Baldassare.)  See  Galuppi. 

Galluppi,  gil-loop'pee,  or  Galuppi,  gi-loop'pee, 
(Pasquale,)  an  Italian  metaphysical  philosopher,  born 
at  Tropea,  Calabria,  in  1770,  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Naples,  and  an  adversary  of  skepticism.  His  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Philosophy”  (4  vols.,  1832)  passed  through 
many  editions.  lie  also  wrote  “  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Will,”  (4  vols.,  1835-42,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1846, 

See  Carlo  Maria  Curci,  “  Elogio  di  P.  Galluppi,”  1847. 

G&l'lus,  (iELius,)  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “On 
the  Signification  of  Terms  which  pertain  to  the  Civil 
Law,”  an  extract  from  which  is  found  in  the  “  Digest” 
According  to  Lachmann,  he  was  the  same  person  that 
was  prefect  of  Egypt  in  25  B.c. 

Gallus,  (iELius,)  a  Roman  general,  who  was  prefect  of 
Egypt  in  25  and  24  B.c.,  and  was  the  first  who  penetrated 
Arabia  with  a  Roman  army,  (23  b.c.)  The  expedition 
failed,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  treachery  of  Syl- 
laeus,  an  Arabian  who  was  the  guide  of  the  Roman 
army.  Strabo  obtained  from  him  new  information  in 
geography,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition. 

Gallus,  (Caius  Aquilius,)  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer 
and  judge,  noted  for  learning  and  integrity,  became  praetor 
in  66  b.c.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  esteemed 
him  highly  and  paid  him  a  handsome  compliment  in  his 
oration  for  Caecina.  He  was  the  author  of  a  formula 
“De  Dolo  Malo,”  and  effected  some  important  legal 
reforms.  His  works  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Gallus,  (Caius  Asinius,)  a  Roman  politician,  was  a 
son  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio.  He  became  consul  in  8  b.c., 
and  married  Vipsania,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Tiberius, 
who  hated  him  for  that  reason  and  for  his  freedom  in 
expressing  his  mind.  He  was  committed  to  prison  by 
Tiberius  in  30  A.D.,  and  died  in  confinement  about  the 
year  33.  He  wrote  a  book  called  a  “  Comparison  between 
my  Father  and  Cicero,”  which  is  not  extant. 

See  J.  G.  Hbinbccius,  “  Oratio  de  C.  A.  Gallo,”  (about  173a) 

Gallus,  (Caius  Cornelius,)  an  eminent  Roman  poet 
and  courtier,  was  born  at  Forum  Julii  (Fr^jus)  about 
66  B.c.  He  served  in  the  army  under  Octavius,  who 
received  him  into  his  favour  and  confidence  and  gave 
him  a  high  command  in  the  war  against  Antony.  After 
the  death  of  Antony,  about  30  B.C.,  Augustus  appointed 
Gallus  Governor  of  Egypt,  which  he  ruled  at  first  with 
success.  But  afterwards,  being  accused  of  oppression 
and  peculation,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banish¬ 
ment,  and  killed  himself  in  25  or  26  B.c  His  Elegies, 
which  were  much  admired,  are  all  lost.  Like  his  friend 
Maecenas,  he  patronized  literary  men,  especially  Vfrgil, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  who  has  gracefully 
commemorated  his  name  and  merit  in  his  sixth  and 
tenth  eclogues. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  books  1.,  liii. ;  Quintilian,  books  i.,  x. ; 
Suetonius,  “  De  illustribus  Grammaticis Volker,  “  Commentatio 
de  C.  C.  Galli  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1840-44;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n&rale.” 

Gallus,  (Caius  Sulpicius,)  a  Roman  astronomer  and 
orator,  was  chosen  consul  for  166  b.c.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  orator  and  a  Greek  scholar,  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  Roman  astronomers.  The 
occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  the  hour  which 
he  predicted,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168 
b.c.,  excited  the  admiration  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
army  in  which  he  then  served  as  tribune.  He  is  highly 
eulogized  by  Cicero. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome,”  books  xliii.,  xliv.,  andxlv. ;  Cicero, 
“Brutus,”  “De  Republica,”  “De  Senectute,”  and  “  De  Officiis.” 

Gallus,  (Caius  Vibius  Trebonianus,)  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  born,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  isle  of  Gerba,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  about  205  a.d.  He  succeeded  Decius 
in  251,  with  Hostilian  as  his  colleague,  and  purchased  a 
disgraceful  peace  with  the  Goths  by  an  annual  tribute. 
The  empire  was  soon  invaded  by  other  hordes  of  bar¬ 
barians,  who  were  defeated  by  vEmilian.  The  victor 
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having  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army,  Gallus 
marched  against  him ;  but,  before  the  armies  met,  he 
was  killed  by  his  own  troops,  in  253  A.D.  He  was  gen¬ 
erally  unpopular  and  despised. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Gallus,  (Cestius,)  a  Roman  general,  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Syria  in  64  a.d.  The  Jews  having  rebelled  in 
the  year  65,  he  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  failed  to  take  it. 

Gallus,  (Flavius  Claudius  Constantius,)  a  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  born  about  325  a.d.  In 
351  the  Roman  emperor  Constantius  gave  to  him  his 
Bister  Constantina  in  marriage,  and  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  with  the  command  of  the  Eastern  prov¬ 
inces.  But  he  soon  disgraced  himself  by  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  for  which  he  was  recalled  and  executed  in  354 
A.D.  He  was  a  half-brother  of  the  emperor  Julian. 

Gallus,  (Servatius.)  See  Gall£. 

Gallus  or  Gallo,  (Thomas,)  a  French  monk,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  his  time,  and  became 
abb6  of  Vercelli,  where  he  founded  a  famous  school. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek  a  work  on  mystic  theology 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  Areopagita.  Died  in  1246. 

Galluzzi,  gil-loot'see,  or  Gallucci,  gil-loot'chee, 
(Tarquinio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  poet,  born  in  1574, 
professed  rhetoric  and  morality  at  Rome,  and  was  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  “Carmina,”  (1611,)  another  of  Latin  orations, 
(1617,)  and  “Vindications  of  Virgil,”  (“  Virgilianae  Vin- 
dicationes,”  1621.)  Died  in  1649. 

Gal'ljf,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Beck¬ 
enham.  in  Kent,  in  1696.  He  translated  from  the  Greek 
the  “Characters”  of  Theophrastus,  (1725,)  and  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  an  “Essay  on  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riages,”  (1750.)  In  1735  he  became  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  the  king.  Died  in  1769. 

Gaily,  (Merritt,)  an  American  inventor,  born  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  1838.  After  serving  three 
years  as  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  mechanics,  and  made  numerous  inventions  in  print¬ 
ing,  musical,  electric,  and  other  apparatus,  taking  out 
in  all  over  four  hundred  patents  for  his  inventions. 

Galois,  gt'lwt',  (Evariste,)  a  very  able  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  in  France,  October  26,  1811,  and  killed  in  a 
duel  in  May,  1832,  when  only  twenty  years  old.  He  left 
a  few  mathematical  papers,  which  were  soon  recognized 
as  of  the  highest  value  to  Science.  These  include  a  pro¬ 
found  and  original  discussion  of  the  algebraical  solution 
of  equations,  and  a  highly  original  treatment  of  the  theory 
of  numbers. 

Galt,  gait,  (Sir  Alexander  Tilloch,)  a  son  of  John 
Galt,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  England,  September  6,  1817. 
He  went  in  early  life  to  Canada,  entered  the  service  of 
the  British  and  American  Land  Company  in  1833,  and 
from  1844  to  1856  was  its  manager.  He  went  into  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  1849,  and  was  several  times 
finance  minister,  both  under  the  old  Colonial  and  the 
Dominion  government.  He  was  (1880-83)  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London.  Died  in  1893. 

Gait,  (John,)  a  Scottish  author,  born  at  Irvine  in  May, 
1779.  He  became  a  resident  of  London  about  1803, 
engaged  in  trade,  and  failed.  He  travelled  in  the  south 
of  Europe  in  1809-11,  after  which  he  published  “Let¬ 
ters  from  the  Levant,”  (1813,)  several  biographies,  and 
a  volume  of  tragedies,  which  were  not  successful.  In 
1820  his  “  Ayrshire  Legatees”  appeared  in  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine.”  This  was  more  popular  than  his  previous 
efforts,  and  was  followed  by  “Annals  of  the  Parish,” 
(1821,)  and  other  tales  illustrative  of  Scottish  life. 
Many  of  his  tales  are  entertaining,  and  characterized 
by  rough  good  sense  and  a  quaintness  of  expression. 
He  also  wrote  his  Autobiography,  (2  vols.,  1833.) 
He  died  at  Greenock  in  1839. 

GSl/t9n,  (Sir  Douglas,)  a  British  engineer,  was 
born  in  Worcestershire  in  1822.  He  entered  the 
government  engineer  service,  under  which  he  occu¬ 
pied  important  positions,  retiring  in  1875.  He  was 
general  secretary  of  the  British  Association  1870-95, 
president  1895-96,  and  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Was  an  authority  on  sanitation  and 
hygienic  architecture.  Died  March  10,  1899. 
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GfLl'tpn,  (Francis,)  an  English  scientist,  a  grandson 
of  Erasmus  Darwin,  was  born  at  Duddeston,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  1822.  He  studied  at  King’s  College,  London, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1844.  After  this  he  made  two  journeys  in  Africa,  one 
of  which  he  described  in  his  “  Narrative  of  an  Explorer,” 
(1853.)  Other  works  of  his  are  “The  Art  of  Travel,” 
O^SSj)  “  Hereditary  Genius,”  (1864,)  “English  Men 
of  Science,”  (1874,)  “  Natural  Inheritance,”  (1889,) 
“Finger  Prints,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Galuppi,  gi-loop'pee,  (Baldassare,)  a  famous  Ital¬ 
ian  composer,  was  born  in  1703,  in  Burano,  (whence  he 
was  called  Buranel'lo,)  an  island  near  Venice.  He 
composed  many  operas,  and  some  sacred  music,  and  hag 
been  called  the  father  of  the  Italian  comic  opera.  Died 
at  Venice  in  1785. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Galuppi,  (Pasquale.)  See  Galluppi. 

Galuzzi,  gi-loot'see,  (Riguccio,  re-goot'cho,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  historian  and  priest,  born  at  Volterra  in  1730,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  Tuscany  under  the  Rule  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  from  1569  to  1737.  Died  in  1801. 

Galvam  or  GalvSo,  gdl-vowN',  (Antonio,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Portuguese  captain,  son  of  Duarte,  noticed  below, 
was  born  about  1 502.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Moluccas  in  1538.  He  subdued  several  chiefs  by  arms, 
and  governed  that  region  with  ability.  It  is  stated  that 
he  converted  many  natives  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
refused  the  offer  of  sovereignty  in  the  Moluccas.  He 
was  recalled  about  1545,  and  died  in  1557,  leaving  a  valu¬ 
able  work  “On  the  Discoveries,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
in  India,”  (1563.)  His  exploits  are  highly  extolled  by 
the  Portuguese  historians. 

Galvani,  g&l-v&'nee,  (Aloisio,)  an  eminent  Italian, 
physician,  and  physiologist,  born  in  1737  at  Bologna, 
where  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1762.  He 
composed  valuable  treatises  “On  the  Kidneys  and 
Ureters  of  Birds,”  (“De  Renibus  atque  Ureteribus 
Volatilium,”)  and  “On  the  Organs  of  Hearing  in 
Birds,”  (“De  Aure  Volatilium.”)  His  durable  repu¬ 
tation  is  founded  on  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  since  called  from  his  name  Galvanism ,  which 
he  announced  in  his  “Commentary  on  the  Power  (or 
Effect)  of  Electricity  on  Muscular  Motion,”  (“  De  Viribu3 
Electricitatis  in  Motu  musculari  Commentarius,”  1791.) 
These  phenomena  were  first  observed  in  some  dead 
frogs,  which  had  been  procured  as  aliment  for  his  in¬ 
valid  wife.  While  they  were  lying  on  the  table  near  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  their  muscles  were 
convulsed  by  accidental  contact  with  a  scalpel.  Galvani 
explained  this  fact  by  the  theory  that  all  animals  have 
electricity  inherent  in  their  economy,  especially  in  the 
nerves  and  muscles.  (See  Volta.)  Having  refused  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1797, 
he  lost  his  chair  at  Bologna,  but  was  restored  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  December,  1798. 

See  Alibert,  “  filoge  de  Galvani,”  Paris,  1806;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Galvez,  gUl'vSth,  (Don  Bernardo,)  Count,  a  nephew 
of  Jos£,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Malaga  in  1756. 
About  1780  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  English  in 
Florida,  and  took  Pensacola  in  1781.  Soon  after  this 
he  became  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  which  he  governed  with 
credit  until  his  death,  in  1794. 

Galvez,  (Don  Josi,)  a  Spanish  statesman  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Velez-Malaga  in  1729.  After  gaining  some 
distinction  by  his  eloquence,  he  was  employed  as  con¬ 
fidential  secretary  by  Grimaldi,  the  prime  minister.  In 
1764  Charles  III.  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies,  and  in  1771  sent  him  to  Mexico  to 
settle  a  difficulty  between  the  viceroy  and  the  Audiencia 
or  supreme  tribunal.  Upon  his  return,  about  1775,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  minister  of  the  Indies,  the  most 
important  office  in  the  kingdom,  next  to  that  of  prime 
minister.  He  directed  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  with 
ability,  and  received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Sonora. 
Died  in  1786. 

See  Coxk,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spam  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,”  1813. _ 
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Galvez  de  Montalvo,  gil'vSth  di  mon-tll'vo, 
(Luis,)  a  popular  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Guadalaxara  in 
1549,  was  a  friend  of  Cervantes.  In  1582  he  published 
a  pastoral  romance  called  the  “Pastor  de  Filida,”  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  was  admired  for  its  richness  of 
imagery  and  purity  of  style.  He  wrote  also  “  The  Tears 
of  Saint  Peter,”  (1587.)  He  is  praised  by  Lope  de  Vega 
in  his  “  Laurel  of  Apollo.”  He  took  the  monastic  vows 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Died  at  Palermo  in  1610. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;"  N.  Antonio, 
*'  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Gfll'way  or  Gal'lo-way,  (Henry,)  Lord,  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny,  (rii'v&n'ye',)  was  born  in  France  in  1647. 
Proscribed  as  a  Protestant,  he  retired  to  England  about 
1685,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Galway  for  his  services  in 
Ireland  in  1691.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  commanded  the  English  and  allies,  who  captured 
Madrid  in  June,  1706.  Having  been  appointed  gene¬ 
ral-in-chief  in  place  of  Lord  Peterborough,  he  joined 
battle  with  the  French  at  Almanza,  (1707,)  where  he  was 
wounded  and  defeated  with  great  loss.  He  was  again 
defeated  at  Gudina  in  1709,  and  soon  after  recalled  from 
the  command  for  his  ill  success.  In  1715  he  acted  as 
lord  justiciary  of  Ireland.  Died  in  1720. 

Gama,  gi'mi,  (Antonio  de  Leon  y — di  li'on'  e,) 
an  astronomer  and  geographer,  born  at  Mexico  about 
1735.  Without  the  aid  of  teachers,  he  made  great  pro- 

fress  in  astronomy.  He  published  “Memoirs  on  the 
atellitesof  Jupiter,”  “  On  the  Almanac  and  Chronology 
of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,”  and  on  the  “Climate  of  New 
Spain,”  which  are  commended  by  Humboldt  and  Pres¬ 
cott.  Died  about  1800. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  i. 
book  i. 

Gama,  (Joanna,)  a  Portuguese  poetess,  born  in  1515, 
wrote  religious  poems,  sonnets,  etc.  Died  in  1586. 

Gama,  da,  di  gi'mi,  (ChristovXo,)  a  Portuguese 
captain,  was  the  son  of  Vasco,  the  admiral.  He  served 
under  his  brother  Estevao  in  the  East  Indies  in  1540, 
and  commanded  a  small  army  sent  to  aid  the  King  of 
Abyssinia,  where’  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed  by 
the  Moors  in  1542. 

Gama,  da,  (EstevXo,)  the  son  of  Vasco,  was  also 
noted  as  a  naval  commander.  In  1536  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Malacca,  and  in  1540  Viceroy  of  India,  which 
he  ruled  with  ability.  In  the  course  of  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  he  explored  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  one  of  his 
officers  wrote  a  description,  the  first  that  had  been  made 
by  a  European.  Gama  returned  to  Portugal  in  1542. 

Another  EstevXo,  brother  of  Vasco,  commanded  a 
division  of  five  ships  in  the  expedition  of  1 502. 

Gama,  da,  (Filippo  Jozfi,)  a  Portuguese  poet  and 
scholar,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1713  ;  died  in  1742. 

Gama,  da,  (Joz6  Basilio,)  a  Brazilian  poet,  born,  in 
Minas  Geraes  in  1 740.  He  became  a  resident  of  Lisbon, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  minister  Pombal.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  poem,  entitled  “O  Uruguay,”  (1769,)  has  been  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  Lisbon  in  1795. 

Gama,  da,  (Vasco,)  (commonly,  but  less  correctly, 
called  Vasco  de  Gama— di  gi'mi,)  a  celebrated  Por¬ 
tuguese  navigator,  born  at  Sines.  The  date  of  his  birth 
and  the  details  of  his  private  life  are  unknown.  He  ac¬ 
quired  celebrity  as  commander  of  the  fleet  which  in  1497 
Emanuel  of  Portugal  sent  to  India,  being  the  first  that 
erformed  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  that  remote  region 
y  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  sailed  from 
Lisbon  on  the  8th  of  July,  with  three  small  vessels  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  After  doubling  the  cape, 
he  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast,  landed  at  Mozambique 
and  Melinda,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  procured  a  skilful 
pilot,  and  arrived  at  Calicut  on  the  20th  of  May,  1498. 
He  went  on  shore  with  a  few  men,  had  an  interview  with 
the  native  prince,  but  failed  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Moors,  and  returned  to 
Lisbon  in  September,  1499.  The  discovery  of  this  route 
was  an  important  era  in  commercial  history,  diverting 
into  a  new  channel  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  before 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
This  enterprise  of  Gama  forms  the  subject  of  Camoens’s 
"Lusiad.”  In  1502,  Vasco  was  sent  out  to  India  with  a 
larger  fleet,  and,  having  cannonaded  Calicut  in  retalia¬ 


tion  for  some  injuries,  established  a  factory  at  Cochin. 
Returning  home  in  December,  1503,  he  was  received 
with  great  honour,  and  rewarded  with  the  title  of  count 
In  1524,  after  a  repose  of  twenty  years,  he  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  died  in  Cochin  in  1524. 

See  Barros,  “Decadas;"  Lafitau,  “Histoiredes  D&ouvertei 
des  Portugais,”  etc.;  Faria  y  Souza,  “Asia  Portugueza;”  Fer- 
nAo  Lopez  de  Castanheda,  “  Historia  do  Descobnmento  e  Con- 
quista  da  India,”  1551 ;  Ferdinand  Denis,  “Portugal.” 

Gama,  de,  (Vasco.)  See  Gama,  da. 

Gamaches,  gi'mish',  (Etienne,)  an  agreeable  French 
writer,  born  at  Meulan  in  1672,  was  a  canon  regular. 
He  published,  under  the  name  of  Clarigny,  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  work,  called  “  System  of  the  Heart,”  (“  Syst&me  du 
Coeur,”  1704,)  which  is  commended.  He  wrote  other 
works,  among  which  are  “  The  Elegancies  of  Language 
reduced  to  their  Principles,”  (1718,)  and  “Physical 
Astronomy,”  (1740.)  Died  in  1756. 

See  Sabatier,  “Les  trois  Si&cles  de  la  Littdrature.” 

Gamaches,  de,  d$h  gf'mish',  (Joachim  Rouault— 
roo'o',)  a  French  officer,  born  in  Poitou,  fought  against 
the  English  about  1450.  In  1461  Louis  XI.  made  him 
a  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1478. 

Gamaches,  de,  (Philippe,)  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  one  of  the  best  French  Catholic  theologians  of  his 
time,  was  born  in  1568.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
in  Paris  in  1598,  and  wrote  an  excellent  commentary  on 
Saint  Thomas,  called  “  Theologia  scholastics  speculativa 
practica,”  (1627.)  Died  in  1625. 

Ga-ma'II-el,  [Heb.  a  Pharisee  and  eminent 

Jewish  doctor,  liVed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  century. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  preceptor 
of  Saint  Paul,  (see  Acts  xxii.  3,)  and,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  was  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel.  His 
moderation  and  prudence  are  shown  by  a  brief  speech 
recorded  in  Acts  v.  34-39.  Died  about  88  a.d. 

Gamaliel  the  Younger,  a  Jewish  legislator  and 
teacher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Gamaliel.  He  was 
head  of  the  great  school  at  Jamnia,  or  Jabneh.  Died 
about  1 1 5  a.d.  He  is  reckoned  as  one  of  “seven  great 
rabbans”  of  the  Jews,  as  also  was  his  illustrious  grand¬ 
father. 

Gamba,  gim'bi,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  biogra¬ 
pher,  born  at  Bassano  in  1766.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Narrazione  de’  Bassanesi  illustri,”  (1807,) 
a  “  Gallery  of  the  Literati  and  Artists  of  the  Venetian 
Provinces  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (1824,)  and  a 
“Life  of  Dante,”  (1825,)  a  work  of  recognized  merit. 
Died  in  1841. 

See  Bartolommeo  Gamba,  “  Narrazione  della  Vita  e  delle  Opere 
di  lui,”  1841 ;  Antonio  Neymayr,  “  Memoria  di  B.  Gamba,” 
Venice,  1846;  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  I taliani  illustri.” 

Gamba,  gftN'bt',  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a  French 
traveller,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1763,  published  “Travels 
in  Southern  Russia,  Georgia,”  etc.,  (1824.)  Died  in  1833. 

Gamba,  (Pietro,)  Count,  brother  of  the  countess 
Guiccioli,  was  born  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  in  1&01.  He 
accompanied  Lord  Byron  to  Greece,  and  fought  with 
distinction  for  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks.  He  published 
a  “Narrative  of  Lord  Byron’s  Last  Journey  to  Greece,” 
(1825.)  Died  in  Greece  in  1826. 

Gambacorti,  gim-bi-koR'tee,  the  name  of  an  Italian 
family  who  held  the  chief  power  in  Pisa  between  1348 
and  1406.  Andrea  became  chief  magistrate  in  1348, 
and  died  about  1354.  Francesco,  his  successor,  was 
beheaded  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1355,  when  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  exiled.  Pietro,  the 
nephew  of  Francesco,  directed  the  republic  with  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  ability  from  1369  to  1392,  and  waged 
war  against  the  pope,  (1376.)  He  was  assassinated  in 
1392.  Giovanni,  a  nephew  of  Pietro,  and  the  last  of 
the  family,  surrendered  Pisa,  after  a  long  siege,  to  the 
Florentines  in  1406.  This  was  regarded  by  the  citizens 
of  Pisa  as  an  act  of  treachery. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes." 

Gambara,  gim-bi'ri,  (Giovanni  Francesco,) 
Count,  an  Italian  writer,  born  near  Piacenza  in  1771. 
He  served  in  the  French  armies  as  a  colonel  about 
1805-08.  He  wrote  “The  League  of  Cambray,”  a 
poem,  (1825,)  and  several  dramas.  Died  in  1848. 
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Gambara,  (Lattanzio,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Brescia  in  154b  adorned  the  churches  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  Brescia,  and  Parma  with  frescos.  He  was  killed 
by  a  fall  in  1574. 

Gambara,  (Lorenzo,)  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Brescia 
about  1500-  He  was  attached  to  Cardinal  Farnese,  in 
whose  house  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Rome.  Among 
his  principal  Latin  poems,  which  were  praised  by  Paul 
Manutius  and  Justus  Lipsius,  is  “Columbus,  or  the 
Discovery  of  the  New  World.”  The  first  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  1555.  Died  in  1596. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Gambara,  (Veronica,)  a  noble  Italian  lady,  bom 
•at  Pralboino,  near  Brescia,  in  1485,  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Gambara,  and  was  eminent  for  her  poetical 
talents  and  her  attainments  in  Latin  and  philosophy. 
In  1508  she  was  married  to  Giberto,  Lord  of  Correggio. 
She  wrote  admired  sonnets  and  letters.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Rizzardi,  “Rime,  Lettere  e  Vita  di  F.  Gambara,”  1769; 
Tiraboschi,  “  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;”  Zamboni,  “  Vita 
di  V.  .Gambara,”  1739. 

Gambart,  gflN'bfR',  (Jean  FAlix  Adolphe,)  a 
French  astronomer,  born  in  Cette  in  1800.  He  became 
director  of  the  Observatory  of  Marseilles  in  1822,  and 
discovered  many  comets.  Died  in  1836. 

See  F.  D.  Arago,  “  Notice  sur  M.  Gambart,”  1836. 

Gamberelli,  gdm-bi-rel'lee,  (Bernardo,)  an  able 
Florentine  architect  and  sculptor,  born  about  1410.  He 
was  patronized  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  restored,  be¬ 
sides  other  churches  of  Rome,  San  Pietro-in-Vincoli  and 
San  Giovanni  Laterano.  Died  in  1490. 

Gam-bet'ta,  [Fr.  pron.  gSN'bi'ta.7,-)  (Leon  Michel,) 
a  French  statesman,  born  at  Cahors,  of  Genoese-Jewish 
parentage,  October  30,  1838.  He  became  a  lawyer  in 
Paris  in  1859,  and  was  soon  known  in  his  profession  as  a 
brilliant  orator.  But  his  name  did  not  become  public 
property  until  1868,  when  he  defended  Delescluze,  the 
Radical  editor  of  the  “  Reveil,”  in  a  governmental  prose¬ 
cution.  Gambetta  lost  his  case,  but  gained  a  national 
reputation  and  became  the  idol  of  the  masses.  At  the 
general  elections  of  1869  for  the  Corps  Legislatif  he 
presented  himself  both  in  Paris  and  in  Marseilles  as  the 
candidate  of  the  “  irreconcilable  opposition.”  In  both 
places  he  was  triumphantly  elected.  He  decided  to  take 
his  seat  for  Marseilles,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness 
until  the  beginning  of  1870,  when  he  at  once  took  his 
stand  as  an  ultra-radical.  His  speech  against  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  his  colleague  Henri  Rochefort,  (February 
7,)  and  that  protesting  against  the  plebiscite  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  government,  (April  5,)  attracted 
wide  attention.  He  was  less  violently  opposed  to  the 
war  with  Germany  than  most  of  his  colleagues,  but  after 
ihe  disaster  at  Sedan  he  was  among  the  first  to  proclaim 
the  downfall  of  the  imperial  dynasty  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  republic.  This  was  on  September  4  :  on  the 
5th  he  was  elected  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  pro¬ 
visional,  government  of  national  defence.  He  issued  a 
call  for  the  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
September  8,  but,  as  Paris  was  then  invested  by  the 
enemy,  no  election  could  be  held.  Early  in  October  he 
escaped  in  a  balloon  in  order  to  confer  with  his  colleagues 
outside  of  the  city,  and,  first  at  Tours  and  afterwards  at 
Bordeaux,  he  made  desperate  but  fruitless  efforts  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  invasion.  When  Paris  at  last 
capitulated,  he  disavowed  the  armistice  signed  by  Jules 
Favre  and  Bismarck,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
continue  the  war  to  the  last,  (January  31,  1871.)  His 
decree  was  declared  null  by  his  colleagues  in  Paris  on 
February  4,  and  he  and  his  ministry  tendered  their  res¬ 
ignation.  But  his  popularity  among  the  masses  was 
only  increased,  and  on  the  8th  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  by  ten  departments.  He  chose  to 
sit  for  the  department  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  though  he  was 
aware  that  the  cession  of  Alsace  to  Germany  would  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  seat.  On  July  2  he  was  re-elected  in 
three  departments,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  Early  in  1872  he  visited  the  South 
of  France,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
In  September  he  made  a  memorable  speech  at  Gre¬ 
noble,  attacking  Thiers,  and  laying  down  the  policy 


upon  which  the  republican  party  ultimately  won  their 
victory.  He  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  that 
party,  and  when,  in  February,  1875,  t,ie  National  As¬ 
sembly  voted  the  republican  form  of  constitution,  he 
made  another  great  speech  at  Belleville,  defending  the 
new  constitution,  (April  23.)  In  1876  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Budget  Committee ;  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  energy,  zeal,  and  organizing  capacity  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  was  secured  against  the  royalist  intrigues  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  that  MacMahon 
himself  was  obliged  to  resign.  Gambetta  refused  to 
accept  office,  however,  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Ferry 
ministry,  when  President  Grdvy  summoned  him  to  form 
a  new  ministry,  November  10,  1881.  But,  three  months 
later,  the  rejection  by  the  Chamber  of  his  scheme  for 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  caused  him  to  tender  his 
resignation.  On  November  27,  1882,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  met  with  an  accident  in  handling  a  revolver, 
and  he  died  December  31  of  the  same  year. 

Gambey,  gftN'b^',  (Henri  Prudence,)  a  skilful 
French  mechanician,  who  excelled  in  the  fabrication  of 
astronomical  instruments,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1787. 
He  invented  a  heliostat.  In  1837  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  Paris  in  1847. 

See  Arago,  “Notice  de  Gambey,”  in  the  “Annuaire  du  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,”  1830. 

Gambier,  gam'beer,  (James,)  Baron,  an  English  ad¬ 
miral,  born  in  one  of  the  Bahama  Isles  in  1756,  entered 
the  n#ivy  when  young,  and  served  in  the  American  war 
at  the  capture  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
places.  In  1793  he  contributed  to  Lord  Howe’s  victory 
over  the  French.  He  was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1795, 
and  vice-admiral  in  1799.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Newfoundland.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  admiral,  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  bombarded 
Copenhagen  in  1807  and  captured  the  Danish  fleet.  For 
this  exploit  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  a  baron. 
In  1808  he  quitted  the  admiralty,  to  take  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet  against  the  French,  from  whom  he 
took  several  ships.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  at  Ghent,  in  1814.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1830.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Van  Tenac,  “  Histoire  g&idrale  de  la  Marine.” 

Gam'bold,  (John,)  a  learned  English  Moravian 
divine,  born  in  South  Wales  about  1710.  He  was  for 
many  years  minister  of  the  Moravian  church  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  chosen  a  bishop  in  1754.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  (1742,)  “Hymns 
for  the  Use  of  the  Brethren,”  (1748,)  a  “  Short  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine,”  (1767,)  and  other  works.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  talents.  Died  at 
Haverfora  West  in  1771. 

See  Nichols,  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

G amelia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  see. 

Gamelin,  gfm'l&N',  (Jacques,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Carcassonne  in  1739;  died  in  1803. 

Gamelius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  which  see. 

Gam'mfl,  (William,)  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1831,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  tnat  institution  in  1836,  and  of  history 
and  political  economy  in  1850.  He  also  made  nume¬ 
rous  contributions  to  reviews,  and  wrote  the  Life  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  that  of  Governor  Samuel  Ward,  in 
Sparks’s  “American  Biography.”  Died  in  1889. 

Gamon,  gl'miN',  (Christophe,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Annonay  about  1575,  wrote  “The  Week,  or  Creation 
of  the  World,”  (1609,)  a  poem,  in  which  he  explains  and 
maintains  the  Copernican  system.  Died  in  1S21. 

Gamon,  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French  poet,  born 
about  1763.  In  1792  he  was  a  Girondist  member  of  the 
Convention.  Died  in  1832. 

Gamond,  de,  deh  gt'mdN',  (Thom4,)  a  French  engi¬ 
neer,  bom  in  October,  1807.  He  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  project  of  constructing  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  making  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
experimental  borings  in  France  and  England  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  inclination  of  the  strata.  He  exhibited  plans  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
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tion  of  1867,  and  published  two  large  works  upon  the 
subject,  one  in  1857  and  the  other  in  1869.  Died  in 
Paris,  February  1,  1876. 

Gamperlin.  See  Graf. 

Gand,  (or  Ghent,)  Henry  of.  See  Goethals. 

Gand-har'va,  [Hindoo  pron.  gund-hur'va,]  some¬ 
times  written  Gandharba.  In  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
the  Gandharvas  are  celestial  musicians,  who  live  in 
Swerga,  (the  heaven  of  Indra,)  or  else  attend  on  the 
superior  gods,  as  Siva,  Krishna,  (Vishnu,)  etc. 

Gandini,  g&n-dee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Brescia  about  1550;  died  in  1630. 

Gandini,  (Giorgio,)  or  Giorgio  del  Grano,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Parma,  was  a  pupil  of  Correggio. 
Died  about  1538. 

Gando,  g&N'do',  (Nicolas,)  a  skilful  type-founder, 
was  born  at  Geneva,  and  lived  in  Paris.  He  made  im¬ 
provements  in  the  printing  of  music.  Died  about  1767. 

Gandolfi,  g&n-dol'fee,  (Bartolommeo,)  born  at  Tor- 
ria,  in  Italy,  in  1753,  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  College  di  Sapienza  at  Rome  from  1792  to  1824. 
He  published,  besides  other  useful  works,  a  treatise  on 
Earthquakes,  (1787.)  Died  in  1824. 

Gandolfi,  (Gaetano,)  an  able  Italian  historical 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  the  province  of  Bologna  in 
1 734,  was  professor  in  the  school  of  Bologna.  The  Italians 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  first  artists  of  his  time.  His 
works  are  admired  for  correctness  of  design,  gracefulness 
of  expression,  and  harmony  of  clair-obscur.  Died  in  1802. 

See  Grilli,  “Elogio  di  Gandolfi ;”  Malvasia,  "Felsina  pit- 
trice;”  Lanzi,  "History  of  Painting  m  Italy.” 

Gandolfi,  (Mauro,)  a  skilful  engraver  and  painter,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1834. 

Gandolfi,  (Ubaldo,)  a  painter,  brother  of  Gaetano, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  1728;  died  in  1781. 

Gandolfo,  gin-dol'fo,  (Domenico  Antonio,)  an  Au¬ 
gustine  monk,  born  at  Vintimiglia  about  1645,  wrote 
memoirs  of  eminent  writers  who  belonged  to  the  order 
of  Augustines,  (1704.)  Died  in  1707. 

Gan'don,  (James,)  an  English  architect,  born  about 
1742.  He  studied  under  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
won  the  first  gold  medal  for  architecture  ever  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Academy.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation 
by  erecting  public  buildings  in  Dublin,  among  which  is 
the  Custom-House,  (finished  in  1791,)  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  its  class  in  the  world.  He  edited  the  “  Vi¬ 
truvius  Britannicus,”  (3  vols.,  1767-71.)  Died  in  1824. 

Gan'd^,  (James,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born  in 
1619,  was  an  imitator  of  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1689. 

Gandsa,  ga-na'sa,  written  also  Gandga  and  Gan6- 
sha,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  god  of  prudence  and 
policy,  is  said  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  Siva  and  P&rvatl. 
He  is  represented  with  an  elephant’s  head  and  trunk,  a 
symbol  of  sagacity.  He  is  identified  by  some  writers 
with  the  Roman  Janus,  (which  see.)  He  is  sometimes 
called  PolleAr. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Ganga.  See  ParvatI. 

Ganganelli.  See  Clement  XIV. 

Ganilli,  g&'nkY  or  gt'netye,  (Charles,)  a  French 
writer  and  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Allanche  (Cantal)  in 
1758.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  1815  to  1823.  He  wrote  “  The  Theory  of  Political 
Economy  founded  on  Facts,”  (2  vols.,  1815-22,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1836. 

Gannal,  gt'nSl',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  French  chemist 
and  inventor,  born  at  Sarre-Louis  in  1791.  He  became 
about  1816  assistant  of  Th^nard  in  his  lectures  in  Paris. 
He  invented  a  process  for  refining  borax,  an  elastic 
roller  for  printing-presses,  and  a  process  for  embalming 
dead  bodies  by  injection,  for  which  he  received  the 
Montyon  prize  of  the  Institute,  about  1835.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gan'ngtt,  (Ezra  Stiles,)  an  American  Unitarian 
divine,  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1820,  was  ordained  in 
1824,  and  subsequently  became  the  colleague  of  Dr. 
Channing,  after  whose  aeath  he  succeeded  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston.  He 
was  for  some  years  associate  editor  of  the  “Christian 


Examiner,”  and  was  prominent  among  the  conservative 
Unitarians  of  New  England.  Died  August  26,  1871. 

Gannett,  (Rev.  William  Channing,)  an  American 
littirateur  and  Unitarian  divine,  born  in  Boston  in  1840. 
He  has  published  “A  Memoir  of  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  ” 
his  father,  “  A  Year  of  Miracle,”  and  a  number  of  poems. 

Gans,  ginss,  (Eduard,)  an  eminent  German  jurist,  of* 
Jewish  extraction,  born  in  Berlin  in  1798.  He  studied 
under  Hegel  and  Thibaut  at  Heidelberg,  and  became  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  philosophical,  as  opposed  to  the 
historical,  school  of  jurisprudence.  In  1820  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Scholia  on  Gaius,”  (“  Scholien  zum  Gajus,”) 
in  which  his  views  are  ably  set  forth,  and  which  caused 
much  excitement  among  his  opponents.  He  brought 
out  in  1824  his  “Law  of  Succession  in  its  Historical  De¬ 
velopment,”  esteemed  one  of  the  most  admirable  works 
of  the  kind.  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  at  Berlin,  where  he  obtained  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  and  success  as  a  lecturer.  His  “Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Modern  Times”  were  afterwards  published, 
and  are  regarded  as  models  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  erudi¬ 
tion.  Among  his  other  works  we  may  name  “  Retrospect 
on  Persons  and  Conditions,”  (1836,)  and  “The  Basis  of 
Possession,”  (1839.)  Died  in  Berlin  in  1839. 

See  Marhkinhkh,  “Rede  am  Grabe  des  Professor  Dr.  Gans,” 
1839 ;  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  “  fldouard  Gans,”  in  the  “  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  for  December  i,  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G&n^rale.” 

Gansbacher,  g$ns'bi-K$r,  (Johann,)  an  Austrian 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Sterzing,  in  the  Tyrol, 
May  8,  1778.  He  was  capellmeister  of  the  cathedral  at 
Vienna  from  1823  until  his  death  in  1844.  His  com¬ 
positions  include  masses,  requiems,  Te  Deums,  etc. 

Gansevoort,  ginss'voort,  (Peter,)  an  American 
officer,  born  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1749.  He  de¬ 
fended  Fort  Stanwix  with  success  in  1777  during  a  siege 
of  twenty  days,  for  which  important  service  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  In  1809  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  United  States  army.  Died  in  1812. 

Ganteaume,  gftN'tom',  (Honor£  Joseph,)  Count, 
a  French  naval  officer,  born  at  La  Ciotat  in  1755.  After 
serving  in  the  American  war  (1779)  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1794.  In  1798 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  became  a 
rear-admiral,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  employed 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  He  escorted  Bonaparte  from 
Egypt  to  France  with  two  frigates  in  1799,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  councillor  of  state.  In  1804  he  was  raised  to 
the  grade  of  vice-admiral.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a 
peer  in  1815.  Died  in  1818. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Gan-y-me'des,  in  English  Gan'$f-mede,  [Gr.  Taw- 
fif/brjC ;  Fr.  Ganym£de,  gafrie'mld',]  a  personage  of  clas¬ 
sic  mythology,  represented  as  the  son  of  Tros  and  the 
cup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  who  selected  him  for  that  office 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty. 

Gaoutama,  the  French  of  Gautama,  which  see. 

Garamond,  gi'ri'mdiN',  (Claude,)  a  celebrated  en¬ 
graver  and  type-founder,  born  in  Paris.  He  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  the  fabrication  of  types.  Francis 
I.  employed  him  to  engrave  for  editions  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors  the  Greek  characters  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Garamond.  Died  m  1561. 

Garampi,  gi-rim'pee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  anti¬ 
quary  and  writer,  born  at  Rimini  in  1725,  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  Died  in  1792. 

Garasse,  gt'rtss',  (Franqois,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
popular  preacher,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1585,  noted  for 
his  scurrility  and  buffoonery,  wrote  many  violent  contro¬ 
versial  works,  among  which  was  “La  Doctrine  curieuse 
des  Beaux-Esprits  de  ce  Temps,”  (1623.)  Died  in  1631. 

Garat,  gi'ri',  (Dominique  Joseph,)  a  French  revo¬ 
lutionist  and  popular  writer,  was  born  near  Bayonne 
in  1749.  He  gained  literary  distinction  by  his  eulogies 
on  Fontenelle  and  others,  and  took  four  prizes  of  elo¬ 
quence  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  between  1779 
and  1784.  In  1790  he  became  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  reported  the  proceedings 
in  the  “Journal  de  Paris.”  He  succeeded  Danton  in 
1792  as  minister  of  justice,  in  which  capacity  it  devolved 
on  him  to  notify  Louis  XVI.  that  the  Convention  had 
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sentenced  him  to  death.  He  expressed  his  repugnance 
to  this  “  frightful  commission.”  He  was  minister  of  the 
interior  for  a  short  time  in  1793,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Institute  in  1795.  Under  the  regime  of  Napoleon 
he  became  a  senator,  a  count,  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Garat  was  excluded  from  office  and  from  the 
Academy  on  the  restoration  of  1815.  Besides  many 
political  treatises,  he  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
M.  Suard,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution Armand 
Marrast,  “Notice  sur  D.  T.  Garat,”  1838;  Villknave,  “Notice 
sur  la  Vie  de  D.  J.  Garat;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Garat,  (Pierre  Jean,)  a  celebrated  vocalist,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ustarits  in  1764.  He  was 
styled  “the  Modern  Orpheus,”  “the  Musical  Proteus,” 
etc.  Died  in  1823. 

Garavaglia,  gi-ri-vil'ya,  (Giovita,)  a  skilful  Italian 
engraver,  born  at  Pavia  m  1790.  He  engraved  “The 
Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael,  (1817,)  “Beatrice  Cenci,” 
after  Guido  Reni,  “The  Infant  Jesus  with  John,”  after 
C.  Maratta,  and  other  works.  He  became  a  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Florence  in  1833.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Naglhr,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Garay.  See  Lagaraye. 

Garay,  [Hun.  pron.  gor'oi,]  (JAnos,)  a  popular  Hun¬ 
garian  poet,  born  at  Szekszard  in  1812.  He  wrote 
“Csatir,”  (1834,)  a  heroic  poem,  “Elizabeth  B&thory,” 
a  drama,  (1840,)  a  volume  of  lyric  verses  called  “The 
Pearls  of  Balaton  Lake,”  (1843,)  which  were  received 
with  favour,  and  several  popular  ballads.  Died  in  1853. 

Garay,  de,  di  gi-rl',  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  general,  born 
at  Badaios  in  1541.  He  went  to  South  America  in  his 
youth,  fought  with  distinction  against  the  natives,  ex¬ 
plored  a  vast  region  on  the  Parand,  and  was  appointed 
a  lieutenant-general  about  1576.  He  founded  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1580,  soon  after  which  he  was  killed  by  some 
savages  who  surprised  him  at  night. 

Garay,  de,  (Don  Martin,)  a  Spanish  financier,  born 
in  Aragon  in  1760,  was  called  the  Necker  of  Spain.  He 
became  minister  of  finance  about  1814,  and  proposed  a 
plan  of  financial  reform  which  gave  much  offence  to  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  Died  in  1822. 

Gar'bett,  (James,)  an  English  theologian,  born  about 
1773,  was  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford.  Among  his  works  are  “Christ  as 
Propnet,  Priest,  and  King ;  Eight  Lectures  at  Bampton 
Lecture,”  (1842,)  and  “The  Beatitudes  of  the  Mount,  in 
Seventeen  Sermons,”  (1853.)  Died  in  1857. 

Garbett,  (James,)  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  an 
English  divine  of  the  “Evangelical”  school,  born  in 
1802.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  from  1841  to 
1851  held  the  position  of  professor  of  poetry  in  that 
university.  In  1842  he  published  his  “Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures,”  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  “Tractarian”  the¬ 
ology,  which  at  once  raised  him  to  a  leading  position 
among  English  theologians.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death,  March  25,  1879. 

Garbieri,  gaR-be-a'ree,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1580,  was  a  pupil  of  L.  Caracci,  of  whom 
he  is  called  one  of  the  best  imitators.  He  preferred 
for  his  subjects  scenes  of  carnage  or  sorrow.  Among 
his  works  is  “The  Plague  at  Milan.”  Died  in  1654. 

Garbo,  del,  (Raffaelino,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1466.  Among  his  best  works  is 
“The  Resurrection  of  Christ.”  Died  in  1524. 

Gar/borg,  (Anne,)  a  Norwegian  novelist,  born  in 
1851 .  Her  stories  are  based  on  incidents  of  Norwegian 
life. 

GargSo  or  Garcam,  gaR-s<5wN',  (Pedro  Antonio 
Correa — kor-ra'i,)  a  Portuguese  lyric  poet,  called  “  the 
Portuguese  Horace,”  was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1724,  or,  as 
some  say,  1735.  He  wrote  sonnets,  satires,  and  odes, 
which  are  admired  for  good  sense  and  elegant  taste,  and 
is  reputed  the  best  lyric  poet  that  Portugal  produced 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  also  wrote  “Theatro 
Novo,”  a  drama.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  1778.  He  died  in  1772,  in  prison,  where  he  was  con¬ 
fined  by  Pombal  for  a  reason  which  is  not  explained. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 


Gar^ao-Stockler,  gaR-sowN'  stok'l$r,  ?  (Francisco 
de  Borja,)  a  Portuguese  mathematician,  a  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1759.  He 
published  an  “Account  of  the  True  Principles  of  the 
Method  of  Fluxions,”  (“  Memoria  sobre  os  verdadeiros 
Principios  do  Methodo  dos  Fluxoes,”  1797,)  “Histo¬ 
rical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Mathematics 
in  Portugal,”  (1819,)  and  other  able  works.  He  was 
chosen  Captain-General  of  the  Azores  in  1820.  Died 
in  1829. 

Garces,  gaR'thSs,  (Julian,)  a  Spanish  bishop  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  in  Aragon  about  1460,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  V.  and  preacher  to  his  court.  In 
1527  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Tlascala,  in  Mexico, 
lie  wrote  an  “Epistle  to  the  Pope  in  Favour  of  the 
Indians.”  Died  about  1547. 

Garcia  or  Garzia,  gar-see'31  or  gaR -thee'k,  I.,  Count 
of  Castile,  born  at  Burgos  in  938  a.d.,  succeeded  his 
father,  Fernando  Gonzales,  in  970.  He  defeated  the 
redoubtable  Almansor  at  Osma  in  984.  The  latter 
having  again  invaded  Castile  in  990,  Garcia  gave  him 
battle,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  reputed 
a  wise  and  just  prince. 

Garcia  (or  Garzia)  II.,  Count  of  Castile,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father,  Don  Sancho,  in 
1022,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  virtues  and  talents 
gave  promise  of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  the  Counts  of  Vela,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
about  1030. 

Garcia  or  Garzia,  gaR-ZAee'i,  or  Garcias,  gaR- 
Mee'&s,  King  of  Navarre,  born  at  Tudela  in  958  A.D., 
began  to  reign  in  994.  He  was  called  “the  Trembler,” 
because  his  frame  was  agitated  just  before  battle,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  saying,  “My  body  trembles  at 
the  dangers  to  which  my  courage  is  about  to  expose 
it.”  In  998  Garcia  and  his  allies  defeated  Almansor  the 
Saracen  in  the  great  battle  of  Calacanajor  or  Caltafiazor. 
Died  in  1001. 

Garcia,  (Calixto,)  a  Cuban  general,  was  born  at 
Bayamo,  Cuba,  in  1832.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
insurrection  of  1868-78,  and  in  the  later  one  of 
1895-98,  and  commanded  the  Cuban  auxiliaries  during 
the  Santiago  campaign  of  1898.  He  died  December 
11,  1899. 

Garcia,  (Josfe  Hidalgo.)  See  Garzia. 

Garcia,  (or  Garzia,)  (Manuel,)  an  eminent  teacher 
of  music,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1805.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  in  Paris  and  London,  and  wrote,  besides 
other  musical  treatises,  “  School  of  Garcia :  Complete 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Singing,”  (“  ficole  de  Garcia ;  Traits 
complet  de  l’Art  du  Chant,”  1841.)  The  famous  actress 
and  singer  Pauline  Viardot  was  his  sister.  Died  at  Paris, 
August  12,  1880. 

Garcia,  (or  Garzia,)  (Manuel  de  Fopulo  Vicente 
— di  po'poo-lo  ve-thSn'ti,)  a  Spanish  composer  and 
singer,  born  at  Seville  in  1 775»  was  *be  fetter  °f  the 
preceding  and  of  Madame  Malibran.  He  lived  many 
years  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  taught  music  and 
performed  with  great  success  on  the  stage.  He  com¬ 
posed  several  successful  operas,  among  which  is  “The 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  (1812.)  About  1825  he  visited  the 
United  States.  Died  in  Paris  in  1832. 

Garcia,  (Pauline.)  See  Viardot. 

Garcia  de  Mascarenhas,  gaR-see'l  di  mis-ki- 
rfin'yis,  (Braz,  or  Blaise,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  bom  at 
Avo  in  1596.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1614,  went  to 
Brazil,  and  fought  against  the  Dutch.  He  returned  to 
Lisbon  in  1640,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Alfa- 
yates,  which  he  defended  against  the  Spaniards.  Having 
been  imprisoned  on  a  false  charge  of  conspiracy  or  trea¬ 
son,  he  wrote  a  poetical  letter  to  John  IV.,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king,  who  was 
satisfied  of  his  innocence  and  restored  him  to  office. 
His  principal  work  is  “  Viriato,”  a  national  epic  poem, 
(1699,)  which,  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “en¬ 
titles  him  to  rank  among  the  best  epic  poets  of  Portugal 
after  Camoens.”  Died  in  1656. 

Garcia  (or  Garzia)  de  Paredes,  gan-thee'k  di  pl- 
ra'Dfis,  (Don  Diego,)  a  brave  Spanish  officer,  born  at 
Truxillo  in  1466,  served  in  the  war  against  the  Moon 
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which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  after¬ 
wards,  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cdrdova,  against  the  French. 
Like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  to  whom  he  is  compared  in 
loyalty  and  honour,  he  never  held  very  high  positions, 
though  he  had  captured  eight  fortified  places,  besides 
taking  part  in  thirty-two  battles  and  sieges.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Pavia  in  1525.  Died  in  1530. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes Guic¬ 
ciardini,  “  Historia  Bellorum  I  tali* ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n6- 
rale ;”  Da  Vargas,  “  Vida  de  D.  Garzia  de  Paredes,”  1621. 

Garcias  Laso.  See  Garcilaso. 

Garcias  y  Matamoros,  gaR-Mee'is  e  mi-ti-mo'r6s, 
(Alphonso,)  a  learned  priest,  born  at  Cdrdova,  in  Spain, 
in  1490,  left  a  single  Latin  work,  “  On  the  Academies 
and  Learned  Men  of  Spain,”  (1553.)  Died  about  1550. 

Garcilaso  (or  Garcilasso)  de  la  Vega,  gaR-^e- 
li'so  di  Id  va'gi,  (or  Garcias  Laso,  gaR-/>fcee'is  li'so,) 
a  Spanish  poet  of  superior  merit,  born  at  Toledo  in  1503. 
His  name  is  sometimes  written  Garsias  Lasso.  He 
entered  in  early  youth  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  under 
whom  he  made  several  campaigns,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  (1525.)  He  commanded 
thirty  companies  of  the  Imperial  army  that  invaded 
France  in  1536,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat 
from  Marseilles.  Died  at  Nice  in  November  of  that 
ear.  He  acquired  a  durable  and  wide  reputation  by 
is  pastoral  and  lyrical  poems,  and  his  successful  efforts, 
in  concert  with  nis  friend  Boscan,  to  reform  Spanish 
poetry  by  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  measure,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  Spain.  Garcilaso 
excels  in  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  has  been  styled 
“the  Spanish  Petrarch.”  His  works,  which  are  com¬ 
prised  in  one  small  volume,  (1553,)  consist  of  above 
thirty  sonnets,  three  eclogues,  and  a  number  of  odes 
and  elegies.  His  first  eclogue,  which  many  poets  have 
imitated  but  none  has  equalled,  would  alone  suffice  to 
immortalize  his  name  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  poets 
of  Spain. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe Ticknor, 
“History  of  Spanish  Literature;"  E.  F.  de  Navarrhtb,  “Vida 
del  celebre  Poeta  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,”  1850 ;  Bouterwkk,  “  His¬ 
toire  de  la  Literature  Espagnole;”  Nic^ron,  “M&noires;”  “Lyric 
Poetry  of  Spain,”  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1824. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  sumamed  the  Inca,  a 
Spanish  historian,  born  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  about  1530. 
He  derived  his  surname  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
native  princess,  a  descendant  of  the  Incas.  After  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  the  history  of  Peru,  he  went  to 
Spain  in  1560,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  Philip  II. 
His  history  of  Peru,  entitled  “  Comentarios  reales  que 
tratan  del  Origen  de  los  Incas,”  (1609,)  is  esteemed  for 
its  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Florida  by  De  Soto,  (1605.)  His  death 
is  variously  dated  from  1568  to  1616. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature Prescott, 
'  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  L  book  ii. 

Garcilasso  (or  Garcias  Lasso)  de  la  Vega  7  Var¬ 
gas,  gaR-//fce-lls'so  di  li  va'gi  e  vaR'gis,  (Sebastian,) 
a  Spanish  officer,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He 
went  to  Mexico  with  Alvarado,  whom  he  aided  in  the 
conquest  of  Guatemala.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Pizarro  in  Peru,  which  he  entered  in  1534,  and  fought 
against  Almagro  in  1542.  He  became  Governor  of  Cuzco 
in  1548.  Died  in  1559. 

Garcin  de  Tassy,  gfR'siN'  d?h  tf'se',  (Joseph  HA- 
liodore,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1794,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions,  in  place  of  Talleyrand,  in  1838.  He  became 
professor  of  Hindostanee  at  the  “ficole  de  Langues 
orientales  vivantes,”  in  Paris.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  Hindostanee  Literature,”  (2 
vols.,  1837.)  *  Died  September  2,  1878. 

Garczynski,  gaR-chin'skee,  (Stephen,)  a  Polish 
statesman,  who  was  appointed  vaivode  of  Kalisch  and 
palatine  of  Posen.  He  wrote  the  “Anatomy  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,”  (1751.)  Died  in  1755. 

Garczynski,  (Stephen,)  a  Polish  poet  of  eminence, 
born  at  Kosmowo,  October  13,  1806;  died  at  Avignon, 
September  20,  1833. 

Gardane,  gtR'dfn',  (Antoine,)  a  French  general, 
bom  in  Provence  about  1760,  became  general  of  division 
about  1798,  won  distinction  by  his  conduct  at  Marengo 


in  1800,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  1805  and  1806.  Died  in  1807. 

Gardane,  de,  d$h  gtR'dfn',  (Mathieu  Claude,) 
Comte,  a  French  officer,  born  in  Marseilles  in  1766, 
acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  m  1804,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Eylau.  In  1807 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia.  Died  in  1818. 

Gar'd?n,  (Alexander,)  F.R.S.,  a  British  botanist, 
born  in  Edinburgh  about  1730.  He  practised  medicine 
for  many  years  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  cor¬ 
responded  with  Linnaeus,  to  whom  he  furnished  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  natural  history  of  Carolina.  He  contributed 
to  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions”  of  London.  Died 
in  London,  April  15,  1791.  The  genus  Gardenia  was 
named  in  honour  of  him  by  Linnaeus. 

Gar'd^n,  (Alexander,)  an  American  officer,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
December  4,  1757.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Greene.  He  wrote 
“Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  with 
Sketches  of  Character,”  etc.,  (1822.)  Died  at  Charleston, 
February  29,  1829. 

Garden,  (Francis,)  called  also  Lord  Gardenstone, 
a  Scottish  judge,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1721.  After 
he  had  practised  at  the  bar  with  credit,  he  was  chosen 
solicitor  of  the  king  in  1764,  and  judge  of  the  court  of 
sessions.  He  published  a  work  entitled  “Travelling 
Memoranda,”  (3  vols.,  1792-95,)  the  result  of  his  travels 
on  the  continent.  Died  in  1793. 

Gardener,  (Helen  Hamilton,)  author,  (Mrs. 
C.  S.  Smart,)  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1858.  She  is  active  in  movements  for 
women’s  progress  and  ethical  reform,  and  has  written 
“  Facts  and  Fictions  of  Life,”  “  Is  This  Your  Son, 
My  Lord?”  “An  Unofficial  Patriot,”  “Historical 
Sketches  of  Our  Navy,”  etc. 

Gardenstone,  Lord.  See  Garden,  (Francis.) 

Gar  die,  de  la,  deh  15.  gaR'de',  (Jakob,)  Count,  a  skilful 
Swedish  general,  son  of  Pontus,  noticed  below,  was  bom 
in  1583.  He  commanded  the  Swedish  army  against  the 
Russians  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  subjected  a  large 
part  of  Muscovy,  and  advanced  with  his  victorious  army 
to  Moscow,  where  a  truce  was  negotiated.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  having  ascended  the  throne,  renewed  the  war, 
and  made  his  first  campaign  under  the  tuition  of  Count 
de  la  Gardie.  After  the  peace  of  1617  he  became  senator 
and  minister  of  war.  Died  in  1652. 

Gar  die,  de  la,  (Magnus  Gabriel,)  an  able  Swedish 
statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1622.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.  (whose  sister  La  Gardie  mar¬ 
ried)  he  commanded  one  of  the  armies.  Under  Charles 
XI.  he  was  grand  chancellor,  and  for  about  twenty  years 
principal  minister  of  state.  Died  in  1686. 

Gardie,  de  la,  deh  If  gfR'de',  (Pontus,  pdN'tiiss',) 
an  able  general,  born  at  La  Gardie,  in  France,  about 
1530.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
about  1565,  and  commanded  the  army  of  Duke  John  in 
the  war  which  resulted  in  the  dethronement  of  Eric  XIV., 
(1568.)  He  became  a  baron,  field-marshal,  and  senator. 
About  1583  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish 
army,  and  gained  advantages  over  the  Russians  in  Li¬ 
vonia.  He  was  drowned  near  Narva  in  1585. 

Gaidm-Dumesnil,  gfR'diN'  dii'm&'nfel',  (Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste,)  an  eminent  French  professor  and  scholar,  bom 
at  Saint-Cyr  in  1720.  In  1758  he  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Har court,  Paris,  where  he  lec¬ 
tured  many  years.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Latin 
Synonyms,”  (1777.)  Died  in  1802. 

Gardiner,  gard'n$r,  (Allan,)  Lord,  an  English  ad¬ 
miral,  born  at  Uttoxeter  in  1742,  entered  the  navy  in 
1755.  He  served  against  the  Americans  and  French, 
and  commanded  the  Duke  in  the  battle  of  April  12, 
1782.  Having  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
admiralty,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1793, 
with  command  of  the  fleet  stationed  near  the  Leeward 
Islands.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Channel  fleet, 
under  Lord  Howe,  in  the  battle  of  June  1,  1794.  In 
1800  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  He  sat 
in  several  Parliaments,  and  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage,  as  Baron  Uttoxeter.  Died  in  1809. 
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Gardiner,  (Captain  Allen  F.,)  an  English  naval 
officer,  bom  in  1794*  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  published  “Voice  from  South  America,” 
(1847.)  Died  in  1851. 

Gardiner,  gard'n$r,  (James,)  a  Scottish  officer,  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  piety  and  courage,  was  born  at  Carriden  in 
1688.  He  was  wounded  at  Ramillies,  (1706,)  and  after¬ 
wards  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  against  the  Pretender  at  Preston- 
pan3,  where  he  was  killed,  in  1745.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  minutely  described  by  Scott  in  “  Wa- 
verley.” 

Gardiner,  gard'n$r,  (John,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Boston  in  1731.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  he  procured  the  abolition  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  and  promoted  several  legal  reforms. 
Died  in  1 793. 

Gardiner,  (John  Sylvester  John,)  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  South 
Wales  in  1 775*  He  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  in  1805.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and 
a  writer.  Died  in  1830. 

Gardiner,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Hereford  in  1591.  He  became  a  canon  of  Christ  Church 
in  1629,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1630.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “  Model  of  Oratory,”  (“  Specimen 
Oratorium,”  1653,)  and  a  volume  of  sixteen  Sermons 
(1659.)  Died  in  1670. 

Gardiner,  (Samuel  Rawson,)  LL.D.,  an  English 
nistorian,  born  at  Ropley,  in  Hants,  March  4,  1829.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  became  professor  of  history  at  King’s  College, 
London.  He  has  published  a  series  of  highly-important 
works  on  English  history,  relating  to  the  times  of 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell,  (1863  et  seq .,) 
also  “The  Thirty  Years’  War,”  (1874,)  “The  Stu¬ 
dent’s  History  of  England,”  (1890-92,)  “  Cromwell’s 
Place  in  History,”  (1897,)  etc.  Died  Feb.  4,  1902. 

Gardiner,  (Stephen,)  Bishop  of  Winchester,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  prelate  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Bury  Saint  Ed¬ 
mund’s  in  1483.  At  Cambridge  he  made  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Latin  and  of  civil  and  canon  law.  While 
employed  as  secretary  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  attracted 
the  notice  and  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  in  1527  chose 
him  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  pope  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1531  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formers,  and  urged  the  king  to  punish  them  with  severity. 
He  courted  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  by  aiding  him  to 
procure  divorces,  but  gave  offence  to  him  by  being  too 
officious  in  preparing  the  impeachment  of  Catherine 
Parr.  Gardiner  was  an  enemy  of  Cranmer,  whom  he 
attempted  to  convict  of  heresy,  but  without  success.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
in  1548,  and  confined  about  five  years.  Queen  Mary, 
having  ascended  the  throne,  hastened  to  reward  him 
by  the  office  of  chancellor  of  England  and  the  principal 
direction  of  affairs  in  church  and  state.  The  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  that  reign  are  attributed  to  his  influence 
by  Hume.  He  died  in  1555. 

Gardiner,  (William,)  a  skilful  engraver,  bom  at 
Dublin  in  1766.  He  was  a  pupil  or  assistant  of  Bar- 
tolozzi.  Among  his  works  are  “  Illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare”  and  of  other  English  authors.  He  committed 
suicide  in  1814. 

Gardner,  (Ernest  Arthur,)  an  English  archae¬ 
ologist,  was  born  at  London  in  1862.  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge  University,  was  director  of  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens  1887-95,  and  after¬ 
wards  professor  of  archaeology  in  University  College, 
London.  He  excavated  many  classical  sites  in 
Greece  with  valuable  results.  He  published  works  on 
Greek  art  and  archaeology,  “  Hand-Book  of  Greek 
Sculpture,”  (1896-97,)  etc. 

Gardner,  (George,)  M.D.,  a  Scottish  botanist, 
born  at  Glasgow  about  1812.  He  explored  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  in  which  he  passed 
several  years,  1836-41.  Having  returned  to  England, 


he  published  “Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,” 
(1846.)  He  died  in  Ceylon  in  1849. 

Gardner,  (Percy,)  an  English  archaeologist,  was 
born  at  Hackney  in  1846,  and  educated  at  Christ 
College,  Cambridge.  He  held  positions  at  the  British 
Museum  and  Cambridge,  and  in  1887  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classical  archaeology  at  Oxford  University. 
He  has  published  “The  Parthian  Coinage,”  (1877,) 
“Samos  and  Samian  Coins,”  (1882,)  “The  Types 
of  Greek  Coins,”  (1883,)  “  New  Chapters  in  Greek 
History,”  (1892,)  “Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas,” 
(1896,)  etc. 

Garelli,  gi-renee,  (Pio  Niccol6,)  bom  at  Bologna 
m  1670,  became  first  physician  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  “  Viviparous  Gene¬ 
ration.”  Died  in  1739. 

Garfield,  (James  A.,)  an  American  general  and  states¬ 
man,  the  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Orange,  Ohio,  Nov.  19,  1831.  He  entered  Wil- 
liams  College,  Massachusetts,  as  a  junior  in  1854,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1856.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Forty-second 
Ohio  Volunteers,  served  with  distinction  under  General 
Buell,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  be¬ 
came  chief  of  staff  of  General  Rosecrans  in  1863,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  for  his  services  at 
Chickamauga  in  September  of  that  year.  Having  been 
elected  to  Congress,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  December  to  take  his  seat,  and  soon  earned  dis¬ 
tinction  as  an  orator.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  for 
every  successive  term  until  1880,  when  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator.  In  June,  1880,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  convention,  was 
elected  in  the  following  November,  and  inaugurated 
March  4,  1881.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  was  shot,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  and  died  at  Long  Branch, 
N.J.,  from  the  effects  of  the  wound,  on  September  19. 

Garibaldi,  g&r-e-bll'de,  [It.  pron.  gi-re-bil'dee,] 
(Giuseppe,)  a  celebrated  Italian  patriot  and  general,  born 
at  Nice,  July  4,  1807.  He  entered  the  navy  in  early  youth. 
Having  become  an  active  friend  of  liberty,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  in  1834.  About  1836  he  took  arms  for  the  re¬ 
public  of  Uruguay,  and  fought  against  Brazil  for  several 
years.  Before  the  end  of  this  war  he  married  a  South 
American  lady,  named  Anita,  who  afterwards  shared 
with  him  in  Italy  the  dangers  of  his  military  career. 
In  1844  he  volunteered  to  defend  Montevideo  against 
Rosas,  and  led  his  Italian  legion  to  victory  at  San  An¬ 
tonio  in  1846.  He  quitted  South  America  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  and  joined  the  Italian  patriots  in  the  war  against 
Austria.  He  offered  his  services  to  King  Charles  Albert, 
but  was  treated  by  him  with  coldness  and  distrust.  After 
the  flight  of  the  pope,  he  took  an  active  part  in  founding 
the  Roman  Republic  and  in  the  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  French  army  in  April  and  May,  1849.  During  the 
siege  of  Rome  he  displayed  great  heroism,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Neapolitans,  who  threatened 
that  city.  When  the  French  captured  Rome  in  July, 
1849,  Garibaldi  escaped  with  several  hundred  men,  ana, 
after  passing  through  many  desperate  adventures  and 
conflicts  with  the  Austrians,  was  again  driven  into  exile, 
and  became  in  1 850  a  resident  of  New  Y ork.  He  worked 
for  some  time  in  a  manufactory  of  candles  near  that  city, 
and  afterwards  made  several  voyages  in  the  Pacific. 

Early  in  1859  he  offered  his  services  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and,  having  formed  a  detached  corps,  called 
“  Hunters  of  the  Alps,”  he  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Austrians,  at  Varese,  Como,  etc.  Having  raised  a 
small  army  for  the  liberation  of  Southern  Italy  from  the 
domination  of  the  Bourbon  King  of  Naples,  he  landed 
at  Marsala,  in  Sicily,  in  May,  i860.  He  speedily  took 
Palermo  and  Messina,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  main¬ 
land  in  August,  occupied  the  city  of  Naples  about  the 
8th  of  September.  His  army,  reinforced  by  many  Libe¬ 
rals  of  Southern  Italy,  defeated  the  troops  of  King 
Francis  in  October,  i860,  and  expelled  him  from  the 
country,  which  was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Garibaldi  afterwards  retired  to  his  home  in  the 
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bland  of  Caprera.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  Italian  national  guard.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  summer  of  1862  in  an  enterprise  which 
was  disapproved  by  the  Italian  government,  and  came 
into  collision  with  the  royal  troops  at  Aspromonte,  where 
he  was  wounded  in  the  foot  and  taken  prisoner. 

In  1864  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  He  fought  against  the  Austrians 
in  the  short  war  of  1866,  and  without  the  authority  of 
the  Italian  government  he  raised,  in  the  summer  of  1867, 
an  army  for  the  liberation  of  Rome,  which  he  wished  to 
annex  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  arrested,  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  at  Sinalunga,  September  23,  and  con¬ 
fined,  but  soon  escaped,  and  invaded  the  Papal  States 
with  a  body  of  troops.  Being  defeated  at  Mentana  by 
the  papal  forces  and  their  French  allies  in  November, 
1867,  he  was  again  arrested,  and  sent  to  Caprera,  where 
he  resided  until  1870,  when  he  offered  his  services  to 
France.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  irregular 
forces  in  the  Vosges.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  Paris,  but  resigned  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Caprera.  On  January  25,  1875,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome  was  received  with  honour  by  Victor  Emmanuel. 
He  died  at  Caprera,  June  2,  1882.  Garibaldi  was  the 
author  of  several  romances, — “  Cantoni  the  Volunteer,” 
(1870,)  “The  Rule  of  the  Monk,”  (1873,)  etc* 

Garibay  y  Zamalloa,  gl-re-Bl'  e  thl-mll-yo'I,  (Es¬ 
teban,)  a  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Mondragon  in  1525. 
He  was  appointed  in  1563  historiographer  by  Philip  II., 
and  published  a  “  Compendium  of  the  Chronicles  and 
History  of  Spain,”  (4  vols.,  1571.)  Died  in  1593. 

Garidel,  gt're'dSl',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician  and 
botanist,  born  at  Manosque  in  1659;  died  in  1737 . 

Gariel,  gf're-Sl',  (Pierre,)  a  French  historian,  born 
at  Montpellier  about  1582,  wrote  a  “History  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1670. 

Garissoles,  gf 're'sol',  (Antoine,)  a  French  poet  and 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Montauban  in  1587.  He  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  church  and  professor  of 
theology  in  his  native  town  in  1627.  He  wrote  Latin 
with  purity  and  remarkable  facility.  Besides  several 
approved  works  on  theology,  he  wrote  (1649)  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  entitled 
“Adolphis,”  and  a  few  other  poems.  Died  in  1651. 

See  Baylk,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;"  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Gar'land,  (Augustus  Hill,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
statesman,  born  near  Covington,  Tennessee,  June  11, 

1832.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Mary’s  and  Saint  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Colleges,  in  Kentucky,  graduating  as  A.B.  in 
1849.  He  settled  in  Arkansas,  and  became  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and 
Senate  from  1861  to  1865,  and  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1867,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
seat  In  1874  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and 
in  1876  and  1883  United  States  Senator.  In  1885  he 
became  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  Died 
in  1899. 

Garland,  (Hamlin,)  an  American  author,  was 
born  at  West  Salem,  Wisconsin,  September  16,  i860. 
He  graduated  at  Cedar  Valley  Seminary  in  1881. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  writer  in  Boston  in  1884, 
publishing  his  first  book,  “  Main-Travelled  Roads,” 
in  1890.  His  graphic  pictures  of  the  hardships  of 
life  on  Western  farms  attracted  attention,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  with  “Jason  Edwards,”  (1892,)  “A  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Third  House,”  (1892,)  “Prairie  Folks,” 
(1893,)  “Rose of  Dutcher’s  Coolly,”  (1895,)  “Way- 
side  Courtships,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Garland,  (Landon  Cabell,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Lovingston,  Virginia,  March  20,  1810, 
was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  Washington  College  from  1830  to 

1833,  and  afterwards  occupied  the  same  chair  in  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  of  which  he  was  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  in  1835.  In  1847  he  became  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  in  1855  became  its  presi¬ 
dent.  He  afterwards  held  professorships  of  physics  in 


the  University  of  Mississippi  and  in  the  Vanderbilt 

University,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Trigonome¬ 
try.  He  was  a  prominent  Methodist.  Died  Feb.  12, 1895. 

Garlande,  de,  deh  glR'lftNd',  ?  (Jean,)  a  poet  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  English  and  French  both  claim 
him  as  a  native  of  their  respective  countries.  Little  is 
known  of  his  history.  Among  the  numerous  works  that 
bear  his  name  are  Latin  poems  on  the  “  Mysteries  of  the 
Church,”  and  on  “  Contempt  of  the  World,”  “  Facetus,” 
a  poem  on  the  “Duties  of  Man,”  and  “Floretus,”  or 
“  Liber  Floreti.”  Died  after  1080. 

Garnaud,  gtR'nd',  (Antoine  Martin,)  a  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1796;  died  in  1861. 

Garneau,  glR'no',  (Francois  Xavier,)  a  Canadian 
author,  born  at  Quebec,  June  15,  1809.  His  principal 
work  was  a  “Histoire  du  Canada,”  (1845-46.)  Died 
February  3,  1866. 

Garneray,  gtRn'r^',  (Ambroise  Louis,)  a  French 
painter  of  marine  views,  born  in  Paris  in  1783.  He 
served  several  years  in  the  navy.  He  painted  naval 
battles  with  success,  and  designed  and  engraved  many 
views  of  French  ports.  He  was  employed  for  about 
ten  years  in  the  porcelain-manufactory  of  Sfcvres.  Died 
at  Paris,  September  11,  1857. 

Garneray,  (Auguste  Simeon,)  a  painter,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1785.  He  was  pa 
tronized  by  the  empress  Josephine  and  Queen  Hortense. 
Died  in  1823  or  1824. 

Garneray,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1755.  Among  his  works  are  a  portrait  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  a  picture  of  “  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
Temple.”  Died  in  1837. 

Garnerin,  giRn'rlN',  (Andr£  Jacques,)  a  noted 
French  aeronaut,  born  in  Paris  in  1769,  was  the  first  who 
descended  from  a  balloon  by  a  parachute,  (1797.)  At 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  in  1804,  he  was  employed 
to  celebrate  the  event  by  sending  up  a  large  balloon, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  wafted  by  the  wind  to  Rome,  and, 
after  soaring  over  the  Vatican,  struck  against  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Nero,  the  next  day  after  its  ascent.  Died  in  1823. 

Gar 'net,  (Henry,)  an  English  Jesuit,  born  at  Not¬ 
tingham  about  1555.  Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  visited  Rome  and  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1575.  He  was  appointed  superior  of  the  English  Jesuits 
in  1586,  and  resided  in  or  near  London  at  the  time  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  For  complicity  in  this  affair  he 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung  in  May,  1606.  (See 
Fawkes,  Guy.)  He  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  the 
Catholics,  who  admit  that  the  plot  had  been  revealed  to 
him  as  a  confessor,  but  assert  that  he  discouraged  it. 

See  Hums,  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  xlvi. ;  Gakdinbk, 
“  History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  chap.  v. 

Gar'nett,  (James  Mercer,)  an  American  agriculturist, 
bom  in  Essex  county,  Virginia,  in  1770.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders,  and  the  first  president,  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  and  wrote  many  able 
papers  on  agriculture  and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1843. 

Garnett,  (Richard,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Lichfield,  February  27,  1835.  His  father,  Rev.  Richard 
Garnett,  was  also  an  author  of  some  distinction.  The 
younger  Garnett  in  early  life  entered  the  British  Museum 
as  an  assistant  librarian.  Among  his  works  are 
“Primula,”  (poems,  1858,)  “loin  Egypt,”  (1859,) 
“  Relics  of  Shelley,”  (1862,)  “  Idyls  and  Epigrams,” 
(1869,)  “The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,”  (1888,) 
“Poems,”  (1893,)  “The  Age  of  Dryden,”  (1895,) 
and  various  others. 

Garnett,  (Robert  Selden,)  an  American  general, 
bom  in  Virginia  about  1821,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Taylor  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  became  a  captain  in  1851.  Having 
taken  arms  against  the  Union  in  1861,  he  obtained  a 
command  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Carrick’s  Ford  in  July,  1861. 

Garnett,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Casterton  in  1766.  He  obtained  in  1796  the  chair  founded 
by  Anderson  at  Glasgow,  and  lectured  on  chemistry  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  London  in  1799-1800.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “Observations  on  a  Tour 
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through  the  Highlands,”  (2  vols.,  1800,)  and  “Lectures 
on  Chemistry,”  (1801.)  Died  in  1802. 

Garnier,  giR'ne-i',  (Adolphe,)  a  French  philoso¬ 
phical  writer,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  became  in 
1838,  at  the  Sorbonne,  assistant,  or  substitute,  of  M. 
Jouffroy,  to  whose  chair  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “Treatise  on  Social  Morals,” 
(“Traits  de  Morale  sociale,”  1850,)  and  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,”  (“Traits  des  Facultes 
de  l’Ame,”  3  vols.,  1852,)  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy  in  1853.  Died  May  4,  1864. 

Garnier,  (Charles  Georges  Thomas,)  a  French 
{ittbateur  and  advocate,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1 746,  pub¬ 
lished  “Dramatic  Proverbs,”  (1784,)  “The  Cabinet  of 
the  Fairies,”  (41  vols.,  1785,)  and  other  fanciful  produc¬ 
tions.  Died  in  1795.  He  was  a  brother  of  Germain 
Garnier,  noticed  below. 

Garnier,  (Clement  Joseph,)  a  French  political 
economist,  bom  in  the  county  of  Nice  in  1813.  He  was 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  ficole  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  Paris,  from  1846  to  1856,  and  edited  the 
“Journal  des  Economistes”  about  ten  years,  ending  in 
185^.  Among  his  works  is  one  called  “Elements  of 
Political  Economy,”  ( 1 846. )  He  belongs  to  the  advanced 
Liberal  school.  Died  September  25,  1881. 

Garnier,  (Istienne  BarthAlemy,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1759,  studied  in  Rome, 
where  he  painted  “  Diogenes  asking  Alms  of  a  Statue.” 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1793.  His  “Desolation  of  the 
Family  of  Priam”  (1800)  was  admired,”  says  the  “  Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generate, ”  “as  one  of  the  grandest 
pages  of  French  painting.”  Among  his  master-pieces 
is  “The  Miracle  performed  on  the  Deaf-Mute,”  (1831.) 
Died  in  1849. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Garnier,  (Francois  Xavier  Paul,)  a  French  jurist, 
born  at  Brest  in  1793.  He  published  works  of  high 
authority^  among  which  is  “  Regime  des  Eaux,”  or  a 
Treatise  on  the  Waters  of  the  Sea,  Rivers,  etc.,  (5 
vols.,  1839-51.)  Died  January  27,  1879. 

Garnier,  (Germain,)  a  French  economist,  born  at 
Auxerre  in  1754,  was  a  brother  of  Charles  Georges  Tho¬ 
mas,  noticed  above.  He  emigrated  with  the  royalists  in 
1793,  and  returned  in  1795.  He  was  appointed  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise  in  1800,  a  senator  in 
1804,  and  president  of  the  senate  in  1809.  At  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  1814  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  minister  of 
state  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  made  a  translation  of  Adam 
Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  (5  vols.,  1805,)  which  is 
the  best  in  the  French  language,  and  published  several 
treatises  on  currency,  statistics,  and  political  economy. 
Died  in  1821. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Garnier,  (Jean,)  a  French  Jacobin,  born  at  Saintes 
in  1754,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  1792-94, 
and  passed  into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795. 
Having  been  exiled  in  1815,  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio  in  1820. 

Garnier,  (Jean,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit  and  casuist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1612,  professed  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
theology  in  Paris  for  many  years.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
“Theses  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1651,)  “Journal  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,”  (“  Liber  diurnus  Romanorum  Pontifi- 
cum  cum  Notis,”  1680,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1681. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Garnier,  (Jean  Guillaume,)  a  French  mathemati¬ 
cian,  born  near  Guise,  Picardy,  in  1 766,  was  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Ghent  from  1817  to  1830.  He  published, 
besides  many  other  works,  “  Lessons  on  the  Integral 
Calculus,”  (3d  edition,  1812.)  Died  in  1840. 

See  Quhtelbt,  “  Notice  sur  J.  G.  Gamier,”  1841. 

Garnier,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  historian,  born 
at  Gorron,  near  Mayenne,  in  1729.  He  went  to  Paris 
about  1747,  and  obtained  a  place  as  tutor  in  the  College 
of  Harcourt  He  afterwards  became  professor  of  He¬ 
brew  in  the  College  of  France,  to  which  he  rendered 
eminent  services  as  inspector.  In  1761  his  essay  “On 
the  Origin  of  the  French  Government”  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  opened  to  him  the 


doors  of  that  institution.  He  published  in  1764  the 
“Man  of  Letters,”  and  a  “Treatise  on  Civil  Educa¬ 
tion.”  He  succeeded  Villaret  as  historiographer,  and 
published  a  continuation  of  Velly  and  Villaret’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  France,”  (1765-85.)  Died  in  1805. 

Garnier,  (Jean  Louis  Charles,)  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Paris  in  1825.  He  gained  the  great  prize 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1848.  Of  his  archi¬ 
tectural  works  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris  is  the 
chief.  In  1886  he  was  presented  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Garnier,  (Joseph  ClAment,)  a  French  political  econ¬ 
omist,  born  at  Benil  in  1813.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  French  Free-Trade  Association,  and  the  author 
of  various  text-books  of  political  economy.  In  1873  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1881. 

Garnier,  (Marie  Joseph  Franqois,)  a  French  ex- 
plorer,  born  at  Saint-Etienne,  July  25,  1839.  He  entered 
the  navy,  served  with  distinction  in  Cochin  China,  and 
won  fame  by  his  adventurous  journeys  in  Indo-China  and 
in  China  itself,  where  his  scientific  observations  were  of 
high  importance.  He  served  against  the  Germans  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.  In  1873  he  captured  Hanoi,  the  chief 
town  of  Ton-king,  but  was  assassinated  there,  December 
7,  1873.  Among  his  works  are  “  Le  Stege  de  Paris,” 
(1871,)  “Chronique  royale  du  Cambodje,”  (1872,)  and 
“Voyage  d’Exploration  en  Indo-Chine,”  (1873.) 

Gander,  (Robert,)  a  French  tragic  poet,  born  at  La 
Fert^-Bernard  (Maine)  in  1534,  published  in  1568  the 
tragedy  of  “  Porcie,”  which  was  very  successful,  and  was 
followed  by  “  Cornelia,”  “  Mark  Antony,”  “  Antigone,” 
“  Les  Juives,”  and  several  others.  They  were  highly 
esteemed  and  often  reprinted.  Henry  IV.  made  him 
councillor  of  state.  Died  in  1590. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n4rale.” 

Garnier  de  l’Aube,  gtR'ne-V  deh  lob,  a  French 
revolutionist,  born  about  1760,  was  a  partisan  of  Danton 
in  the  Convention.  Died  about  1812. 

Garnier-DeschSnes,  gtR'ne-A'  d&'shfn',  (Edme  Hi¬ 
laire,)  a  French  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1732,  lived  in  Paris.  Died  in  1812. 

Gamier-Pag&s,  gtR'ne-i'  pt'zhSs',  (Etienne  Joseph 
Louis,)  a  French  political  orator,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1801.  He  studied  law,  joined  the  Liberal  party  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831. 
He  professed  the  republican  faith,  but  was  prudent  and 
practical,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a  speaker  on  finan¬ 
cial  questions.  He  was  re-elected  in  1834  and  in  1837. 
Died  in  1841. 

Garnier-Pag&s,  (Louis  Antoine,)  a  republican 
financier,  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1803.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1842.  He  spoke  with  ability  on  financial 
affairs,  was  re-elected  in  1846,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government  formed  by  the  revolutionists  of 
February,  1848.  Having  become  minister  of  finance  on 
the  5th  of  March,  he  provided  for  the  public  exigencies 
by  a  land-tax,  the  forced  circulation  of  bank  or  treasury 
notes,  (billets  de  banque ,)  and  other  measures.  His 
management  of  the  finances  is  highly  praised  by  Lamar¬ 
tine.  In  May,  1848,  Garnier-Pag&s  was  chosen  by  the 
Assembly  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  five, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  Died 
October  31,  1878. 

See  L.  de  Lom^nie,  “Galerie  des  Contemi-orains.” 

Garofalo,  gi-ro'fd-lo,  or  Garofano,  gi-ro'fl-no,  the 
surname  of  an  excellent  painter  of  the  Roman  school, 
who  was  born  af  Gardfalo,  near  Ferrara,  in  1481.  His 
proper  name  was  Benvenuto  Tisio.  He  went  to  Rome 
about  1500,  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  Baldini.  He  after¬ 
wards  studied  or  worked  with  Raphael,  of  whom  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  excellent  imitator.  After 
he  parted  from  Raphael  he  worked  mostly  in  Ferrara, 
where  he  painted  in  fresco  and  oil.  Among  his  works 
are  a  copy  of  the  “Transfiguration,”  (in  oil,)  “  The  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  tne  Innocents,”  and  “  The  Resurrection  of  Laza¬ 
rus.”  He  was  an  admirable  colorist.  Died  in  1559- 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy ;”  Domenico  C.  Mora,  “  Vite  di  B.  Tisio  da  Garofalo  c 
di  G.  F.  Barbieri,”  184a. 
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Garofalo,  [Lat  Caryoph'ilus,]  (Biagio,)  a  learned 
priest  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Naples  in  1677,  wrote  a 
“  Dissertation  on  Ancient  Marbles,”  (1738.)  Died  in  1762. 

Garouda.  See  Garuda. 

Garovaglio,  gi-ro-vil'yo,  (Santo,)  an  Italian  bota¬ 
nist,  born  at  Como,  January  28, 1805.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  became  an  apothecary,  and  afterwards  professor 
of  botany  at  Pavia.  Most  of  his  numerous  publications 
relate  to  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  and  fungi. 

Garran  de  Coulon,  gt'rftN'  d?h  koo'ldN',  (Jean 
Philippe,)  a  French  lawyer,  born  in  1749.  He  was  a 
moderate  member  of  the  Convention  of  1792,  voting 
against  the  death  of  the  king.  He  became  a  senator,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  count.  Died  in  1816. 

Garrard,  gir'rard',  written  also  Geerards  or  Gee- 
raerts,  (Mark,)  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Bruges 
about  1526.  He  worked  some  years  in  England,  where 
he  died  about  1588. 

His  son  Mark,  born  in  1561,  was  a  portrait-painter  in 
England.  He  had  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1635. 

Gar'ret-spn,  (James  Edmund,)  M.D.,  an  American 
surgeon,  born  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  October  4, 
1828.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  M.D.  in  1859.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  made  a 
specialty  of  oral  surgery,  and  introduced  with  success 
many  new  operations  and  appliances.  Among  his  works 
are  “A  System  of  OraL  Surgery,”  “Odd  Hours  of  a 
Physician,”  “  Thinkers  and  Thinking,”  “  Brushland,”  and 
“Two  Thousand  Years  After.”  His  non-professional 
pseudonym  was  John  Darby.  Died  Oct.  26,  1895. 

GSr'rett,  (Alexander  Charles,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  Ballymot,  county  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  November 
4,  1832.  He  graduated  at  Dublin  University  in  1855, 
and  in  1857  he  took  priest’s  orders  in  England.  From 
1859  to  1869  he  was  an  Episcopalian  missionary  in 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1874  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Northern  Texas. 

Gar'rett-spn,  (  Freeborn,  )  a  popular  Methodist 
preacher,  born  in  Maryland  in  1752;  died  in  1827. 

Gar'rick,  (David,)  a  famous  English  actor,  born  at 
Hereford  in  1716.  His  father’s  family  was  of  French 
descent.  In  1735  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson,  (at 
Lichfield,)  whom  in  the  next  year  he  accompanied  to 
London.  Here  Garrick  studied  law  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
for  a  short  period.  Having  for  several  years  cherished 
a  growing  inclination  for  the  stage,  he  made  his  debut 
at  Ipswich  in  1741,  with  complete  success,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  acted  in  the  theatre  of  Goodman’s 
Fields,  in  London,  with  a  rapidly-growing  popularity. 
He  made  his  appearance  in  Drury  Lane  for  the  first 
time  in  May,  1742.  His  performance  of  “Richard  III.” 
was  thought  to  excel  all  the  efforts  of  former  actors,  and 
drew  from  Pope  the  prediction  that  Garrick  would  never 
have  a  rival.  In  1745  he  visited  Dublin  and  performed 
for  one  season  in  the  Royal  Theatre.  In  1747  he  pur¬ 
chased,  in  partnership  with  Lacy,  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
of  which  he  continued  to  be  manager  until  he  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1776.  In  1749  he  married  a  danseuse 
of  Vienna,  Eva  Maria  Violette,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
an  exceedingly  estimable  woman.  He  possessed  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  the  art  of  imitating  the  physiognomy  of 
others  and  the  expression  of  various  emotions,  and  Was 
equally  at  home  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  His  voice  was 
sonorous  and  melodious,  and  even  in  a  whisper  it  filled 
the  whole  house.  His  character,  accomplishments,  and 
matchless  colloquial  powers  rendered  him  welcome  in 
what  is  styled  the  best  society.  He  also  exercised  his 
talents  with  success  in  writing  numerous  comedies,  pro¬ 
logues,  etc.,  among  which  are  “The  Lying  Valet,”  “  High 
Life  below-stairs,”  “The  Clandestine  Marriage,”  and 
“Miss  in  her  Teens.”  He  receives  credit  for  reforming 
the  English  theatre  by  rejecting  the  more  licentious 
dramas  and  expurgating  others,  so  that  Dr.  Johnson 
declared  he  had  augmented  the  stock  of  innocent  pleas¬ 
ures.  He  was  intimate  with  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
friendship  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1777  he 
was  invited  by  the  king  and  queen  to  read  a  drama  to 
them  in  their  palace,  and  selected  for  this  occasion  his 
own  farce  of  “  Lethe.”  Though  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
expression  of  their  satisfaction,  he  described  its  effect 


as  like  a  “wet  blanket,”  compared  with  the  thunder  of 
applause  he  usually  received.  He  amassed,  it  is  said, 
a  fortune  of  ^140,000.  He  died  in  February,  1779,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp,  beside  the  tomb  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  “Garrick’s  Private  Correspondence  with  the  Most  Celebrated 
Persons  of  his  Time,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir,*’ a  vols.,  1831-33; 
T.  Davies,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  D.  Garrick,”  a  vols.,  1780; 
C.  Blasis,  “Biografia  di  D.  Garrick,”  Milan,  1840;  P.  Fitzgerald! 
“Life  of  David  Garrick,”  2  vols.,  1868;  Arthur  Murphy,  “Life 
of  Garrick,”  2  vols.,  1801 ;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1868. 

G&r'rl-spn,  (William  Lloyd,)  an  American  philan- 
thropist,  the  great  leader  of  the  advocates  of  immediate 
emancipation  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  December  12,  1804,  (not  in 
1805,  as  stated  in  some  publications.)  When  about 
fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker;  but, 
being  strongly  averse  to  this  occupation,  he  prevailed 
upon  his  master  to  release  him.  Shortly  after,  he  was 
placed  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen,  editor  of  the  “  Newbury, 
port  Herald,”  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  He  soon 
became  expert  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  write  (at  first  anonymously) 
for  the  “  Herald”  and  other  papers.  He  once  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Allen,  through  the 
post-office,  a  letter  in  which  the  editor  expressed  his 
thanks  to  his  unknown  correspondent  for  his  communi¬ 
cations  and  hoped  that  he  would  still  continue  to  write 
for  the  “  Herald.”  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he 
contributed  to  the  “  Salem  Gazette”  a  series  of  ably- 
written  articles,  which  attracted  much  attention.  About 
this  time  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  freedom  awa¬ 
kened  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world :  young  Garrison’s  sympathy  was 
so  strongly  excited  for  the  cause,  that  he  seriously  con¬ 
templated,  it  is  said,  entering  the  Academy  at  West  Point, 
that  he  might  fit  himself  for  a  military  career.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  1826,  he  became  the 
conductor  of  a  paper  of  his  own,  called  the  “  Free  Press,” 
which  was  published  at  Newbury  port.  It  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  unsuccessful,  and  was  soon  discontinued.  In  1827 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  “National  Philanthropist,” 
published  in  Boston,  and  the  first  paper  in  America 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  “  total  absti¬ 
nence.”  Towards  the  end  of  1829  he  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Benjamin  Lundy  to  assist  in  the  editorship  of 
the  “Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  published  in 
Baltimore.  This  journal  had  previously  advocated  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  in  the  very  first  number 
that  was  issued  after  Garrison  became  associated  with 
it,  he  distinctly  avowed  the  doctrine  that  immediate 
emancipation  was  the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of 
the  master.  Not  long  after,  he  denounced  with  great 
severity  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  domestic  slave- 
trade,  and  declared  his  purpose  to  “  cover  with  thick 
infamy”  all  who  were  implicated  therein.  He  was  in 
consequence  tried  and  convicted  for  a  libel.  Being 
unable  to  pay  the  costs,  he  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  nearly  two  months.  At  length  Mr. 
Arthur  Tappan,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  paid  his  fine 
and  released  him. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  he  began,  in  Boston,  the 
publication  of  “  The  Liberator,”  a  weekly  joupeal,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  most  decided  and  uncom¬ 
promising  anti-slavery  views.  He  took  for  his  motto  “  My 
country  is  the  world,  my  countrymen  are  all  mankind.” 
His  unsparing  denunciation  of  slavery  and  of  all  those 
connected  with  it,  met  with  sympathy  in  some  portions 
of  the  country ;  but  it  excited  in  the  Southern  States,  as 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  most  intense  exaspera¬ 
tion.  Almost  every  mail  brought  letters  from  the  South 
filled  with  threats  of  violence  and  even  of  assassination. 
The  legislature  of  Georgia  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  re¬ 
ward  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  should 
arrest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  him  to  conviction 
under  the  laws  of  that  State.  So  great  was  the  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  “  Liberator,”  in  even  many  parts 
of  the  North,  that  his  life  was  more  than  once  in  the 
utmost  peril  in  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  itself.  Many 
of  his  friends,  believing  him  to  be  in  danger  of  assassi¬ 
nation,  entreated  him  to  go  armed  in  self-defence ;  but 
his  non-resistent  principles  prevented  him  from  com- 
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plying  with  their  request  In  1840  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  World’s  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held 
in  London ;  but  he  refused  to  take  his  seat,  because  the 
female  delegates  from  the  United  States  were  excluded. 
After  many  years  of  long  and  earnest  labour  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation,  Mr.  Garrison  lived  to  see  at  first  a  great 
though  gradual  change  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
North  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  at  last  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  broken,  according  to  a  view  which  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  for  some  years, — that  slavery  could  be  abolished  only 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  but  not,  as  he  had  once 
hoped,  through  the  influence  of  moral  suasion  alone,  and 
without  fighting  or  bloodshed.  In  May,  1865,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Society, — an  office 
which  he  had  neld  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-two  years, 
(having  been  first  elected  in  1843;)  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  the  “  Liberator”  was  discontinued, 
the  great  object  for  which  it  had  been  established  having, 
in  his  view,  been  fully  accomplished. 

Not  long  afterwards  his  friends  set  on  foot  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  designed  as  a  national  testimonial  for  his  long  and 
faithful  labours  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  About  thirty 
thousand  dollars  were  raised,  and  presented  to  him  in 
March,  1868.  Died  May  24,  1879. 

GSr'rgd,  (Sir  Alfred  Baring,)  an  English 
physician,  born  in  1819.  His  study  of  gout  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients, 
and  his  use  of  lithia  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  were 
valuable  contributions  to  medical  science. 

Gar'rod,  (Alfred  Henry,)  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  an  English 
physician,  born  in  1846.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
researches  in  comparative  anatomy.  Died  Oct.  17,  1879, 

Garsault,  de,  d$h  gf  r/so',  (Francois  Alexandre,) 
a  French  author,  born  about  1692,  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  captain  of  the  royal  stud.  He 
wrote  useful  treatises  on  the  treatment  of  tne  horse  and 
on  certain  mechanic  arts,  among  which  are  “  The  Perfect 
Farrier,”  (1741,)  and  “The  Horseman’s  Guide,”  (1759.) 
Died  in  1778. 

Gar'side,  (Charles  Brierley,)  an  English  Catholic 
divine,  born  at  Manchester  in  1818.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  became 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  1850,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1854.  He  wrote  a  number  of  theological  works.  Died 
May  21,  1876. 

Garth,  (Sir  Samuel,)  an  English  physician  and  poet, 
bom  in  Yorkshire.  He  settled  in  London  about  1691, 
acquired  a  large  practice,  and  was  noted  for  his  wit  and 
colloquial  powers.  He  was  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Dispensaries,  which  originated  in  his  time  and  were 
opposed  by  the  apothecaries ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  the  latter  he  wrote  the  “  Dispensary,”  a  mock- 
heroic  poem,  (1699,)  which  ran  through  many  editions, 
each  of  which  was  corrected  by  the  author  ana,  as  Pope 
thought,  improved  by  the  change.  Garth  wrote  also 
several  prologues,  epigrams,  and  other  small  poems, 
and  translated  a  part  of  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses.” 
About  1714  he  was  knighted  by  George  I.,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  royal  physician  and  physician  to  the  army. 
Died  in  1719. 

Gart'land,  (Francis  Xavier,)  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1805.  He  studied  at  Emmittsburg, 
Maryland,  was  raised  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  about 
1830,  and  held  pastorates  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
In  1850  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Savannah,  being 
the  first  of  that  title.  He  was  distinguished  for  zeal  and 
ability,  and  died  (a  martyr  to  his  sense  of  duty)  at  Sa¬ 
vannah,  of  yellow  fever,  September  20,  1854. 

Gartner  or  Gaertner,  ggRt'ner,  (Bernhard  Au¬ 
gust,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Cassel  in  1719;  died 
in  1793. 

GSrtner  or  Gaertner,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  architect,  born  at  Dresden  about  1742,  was  the 
father  of  Friedrich  von  Gartner,  noticed  below.  He 
worked  in  Vienna,  Coblentz,  Wurzburg,  and  Munich. 
In  the  last  city  he  was  employed  by  the  king  as  Hofbau- 
intendant.  Died  in  1826. 

Gartner,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  German  botanist,  born 
at  Calw,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1732.  He  became  professor 
of  botany  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1768 ;  but,  because  the 


climate  did  not  suit  him,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
1770.  He  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  fruits 
and  seeds  as  a  basis  of  classification,  and  published  the 
results  in  an  important  work  entitled  “Carpology;  or,. 
Treatise  on  the  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  Plants,”  (Carpo- 
logia,  seu  De  Fructibus  et  Seminibus  Plantarum,”  2 
vols.,  1789-91,)  which  is  regarded  as  a  classic  work. 
Died  in  1791. 

See  ErschwkI  Grubkr,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Dbleuzr, 
“Eloge  de  J.  Gartner,”  and  German  translation  of  the  same,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1805;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

GSrtner,  (Karl  Christian,)  a  meritorious  German 
critic  and  writer,  born  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  in  1712, 
was  a  friend  of  Gellert  and  Ramler.  He  was  professor 
of  eloquence  at  the  Carolinum  College  of  Brunswick 
from  1747  until  his  death.  He  rendered  useful  services 
to  German  literature  as  editor  of  a  journal  called  “  Bre- 
mische  Beitrage.”  He  wrote  a  popular  comedy  called 
“Fidelity  Proved,”  (“Die  gepriifte  Treue,”  1708,)  and 
other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Mbusel,  “Lexikon  der  vom  Jahre  1750-1800  verstorbenen 
Deutschen  Schriftsteller.” 

Gartner  or  Gaertner,  von,  fon  g§Rt'ner,  (Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  architect,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1792. 
He  studied  in  Paris  in  1812,  and  subsequently  spent 
several  years  in  Rome.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
architecture  at  Munich  in  1820,  and  was  soon  after  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  prince,  afterwards  king,  Louis,  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  the  improvements  he  had  projected.  Among  his 
principal  edifices  are  the  Ludwigskirche,  the  University, 
the  Befreiungshalle,  all  at  Munich,  and  an  arched  hall  m 
the  style  of  the  Loggia  di  Lanzi  at  Florence.  About 
1840  he  built  at  Athens  a  splendid  palace  for  King  Otho. 
Died  in  April,  1847. 

GSr'u-dS,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  gur'do-da  or  gur'- 
36d ;  called  in  the  popular  dialect  Gur'dor,]  in  the  Hin¬ 
doo  mythology,  the  vahan*  or  vehicle  of  Vishnu,  a  crea¬ 
ture  half  man  and  half  eagle,  whose  office  it  is  to  bear 
the  preserving  deity  in  all  his  journeys  through  the  air, 
which  is  the  appropriate  element  of  Vishnu.  Garuda  is 
commonly  said  to  be  the  son  of  K&syapa  and  Vinata, 
(whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Vinateya,  vin-a-ta'ya ;) 
although  some  legends  make  him  the  offspring  of  K&sya- 
pa  and  Diti.  As  the  eagle  of  Jupiter  is  often  represented 
as  holding  in  his  talons  the  thunderbolt,  so  Garuda  is 
sometimes  pictured  as  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows.  He 
is  usually  painted  with  green  or  blue  wings.  Garuda 
is  supposed  to  be  a  personification  of  the  sky,  which 
apparently  supports  the  sun,  one  of  the  symbols  of 
Vishnu.  (See  Vishnu.) 

See  Moor’s  “  Hindu  Pantheon Coleman’s  “  Mythology  of  the 
Hindus.” 

Garuffi,  gl-roof'fee,  (Giuseppe  Malatesta,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet  and  antiquary,  born  at  Rimini  in  1655.  He 
wrote  “II  Rodrigo,”  a  musical  drama,  (1677,)  said  to  be 
the  first  example  in  Italy  of  a  drama  performed  by  a 
single  person.  Died  about  1710. 

Garve,  gaR'v$h,  (Christian,)  a  German  philosopher 
and  moralist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1742.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1769  succeeded  Gellert  as  professor  of 
philosophy  in  that  city.  He  resigned  this  chair,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health,  about  1772.  He  translated  Burke’s 
“  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  and  Ferguson’s 
“  Moral  Philosophy,”  and  wrote,  besides  several  essays 
on  moral  philosophy,  a  treatise  “On  the  Connection 
of  Morals  with  Politics,”  (1788,)  and  “On  Society  and 
Solitude,”  (1792.)  He  was  called  by  Kant  a  philosopher 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Died  in  1798. 

Garzi,  gaRd'zee,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Pistoia  in  1638,  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
and  was  successful  in  various  branches  of  his  art,  which 
he  practised  in  Naples  and  Rome.  His  style  resembles 
that  of  Carlo  Maratta.  His  drawing  was  true,  and  his 
touch  easy  and  mellow.  He  excelled  in  the  1  epresenta- 
tion  of  Madonnas  and  infants.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi  “Dixi©- 
nario;”  Pascoli,  “Vite  de'  Pittori,”  etc 


*  Etymologically  related  to  the  German  IVagen,  (a  “carnage’’  or 
“vehicle,”)  to  which  it  corresponds  so  nearly  in  sound.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  verb  v&h,  (or  vik,)  to  “  carry,”  which  is  cognate 
with  the  Latin  verb  vih-o,  having  the  same  signification. 
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Garzia.  See  Garcia. 

Garzia  de  Miranda,  gaR -/Aee'i  di  me-rin'di,  sur- 
named  el  Manco  because  he  had  lost  his  right  hand, 
was  born  in  1677.  He  was  painter  to  Philip  V.,  and  an 
excellent  artist.  Died  in  Madrid  in  1749. 

Garzia  (or  Garcia)  Hidalgo,  gaR -Mee'i  e-dil'go, 
(Jos£,)  a  skilful  Spanish  painter  of  history,  born  at  Mur¬ 
cia  about  1656,  became  court  painter  to  Philip  V.  of 
Spain.  Died  in  1712. 

See  Quillikt,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Garzoni,  gaR-zo'nee,  (Giovanni,)  a  learned  Italian 
physician  and  littirateur ,  born  at  Bologna  in  1419,  wrote 
a  Latin  “History  of  Saxony,”  (1518.)  Died  in  1506. 

Garzoni,  (Pietro,)  a  Venetian  historian  and  senator, 
wrote  a  continuation  of  Foscarini’s  “  History  of  Venice,” 
{“Istoria  della  Republica  di  Venezia,”  3  vols.,  1705- 
16.)  The  last  part  relates  the  events  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  (1 701-13.)  Died  probably  about 
1720. 

Garzoni,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  author  and  monk, 
born  at  Bagnacavallo  in  1549.  He  published  several 
works  remarkable  for  their  oddity  and  erudition,  among 
which  are  “  La  Piazza  universale  di  tutte  le  Profes¬ 
sion!  del  Mondo,”  (1585,)  “The  Hospital  of  Lunatics,” 
<1586,)  and  “The  Synagogue  of  the  Ignorant,”  (1589.) 
The  first  of  these  was  once  a  popular  performance.  It 
treats  at  great  length  of  all  the  professions,  pursuits, 
trades,  and  occupations  of  man.  Died  in  1589. 

See  Ghilini,  “Teatro  d’Uomini  letterati;”  Nic&ron,  “M4- 
moires “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Gasca,  de  la,  di  Id  gis'ki,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  bishop, 
born  at  or  near  Plasencia  in  1485,  was  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  negotiation,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  V.  in 
several  delicate  and  difficult  missions.  Having  been 
sent  to  England  with  secret  instructions  in  1542,  he 
was  successful  in  forming  a  coalition  with  Henry  VIII. 
against  Francis  I.  In  1546  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Lima,  and  sent  with  vice-regal 
power  to  Peru,  where  he  adroitly  suppressed,  without 
much  fighting,  the  rebellion  of  Gonzales  Pizarro.  He 
returned  in  1549,  and  became  Bishop  of  Palencia.  Died 
ln  1560. 

Gascoigne,  gas-koin',  (Caroline  Leigh,  tile  Smith,) 
an  English  novelist,  born  May  2,  1813.  She  married 
General  Gascoigne  in  1834.  She  published  “Tempta¬ 
tion,”  (1839,)  “Evelyn  Harcourt,”  (1842,)  “Dr.  Harold’s 
Note-Book,”  (1869,)  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse. 

Gascoigne,  gas-koin',  (George,)  an  English  poet, 
Dorn  in  Essex  about  1535.  He  served  in  Holland  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  afterwards  a  courtier  and 
an  attendant  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  of  her  stately 
journeys.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems,  the  “  Steel 
Glass,”  a  satire,  (1576,)  “Jocasta,”  a  tragedy,  and  the 
“Comedy  of  Supposes.”  Died  in  1577.  “His  minor 
poems,”  says  Hallam,  “especially  one  called  ‘The  Ar¬ 
raignment  of  a  Lover,’  have  much  spirit  and  gaiety.” 
“He  has  much  exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age,” 
says  Warton,  “in  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versifi¬ 
cation.” 

Gascoigne,  [Lat.  Gasco'nius,]  (Sir  William,)  an 
English  judge,  noted  for  his  moral  courage,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  about  1350.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  king’s  bench  by  Henry  IV.  in  1401.  During  the 
trial  of  a  riotous  person  who  was  a  companion  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  latter  struck  or  insulted  Gascoigne,  who  vin¬ 
dicated  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  committing  the  prince 
to  prison.  (See  Shakspeare’s  “  Henry  IV.”)  On  the 
accession  of  the  prince  as  Henry  V.,  (1413,)  Gascoigne, 
says  Hume,  “  met  with  praises,  instead  of  reproaches, 
fbr  his  past  conduct.”  Died  about  1420. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices Foss,  “  The 
Judges  of  England.” 

Gasconius,  the  Latin  of  Gascoigne,  which  see. 

Gascoygne  or  Gascoigne,  (William,)  an  English 
astronomer,  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1612.  He  invented 
the  micrometer  about  1641.  He  fought  for  Charles  I., 
and  was  killed  at  Marston  Moor,  July,  1644. 

Gos'kelh  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.,)  an  English  authoress, 
bom  September  29,  1810,  was  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian 
clergyman.  Her  maiden  name  was  Stevenson.  She 
produced,  in  1848,  a  popular  novel,  entitled  “  Mary  Bar¬ 


ton,  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life,”  and  maintained  her 
literary  reputation  by  other  works  of  fiction,  among 
which  are  “  The  Moorland  Cottage,”  (1850,)  and  “  Ruth,” 
(1853.)  She  was  a  friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  of  whom 
she  published  a  very  interesting  Life,  (2  vols.,  1857.) 
She  was  for  several  years  a  regular  contributor  to 
“Household  Words.”  Her  other  principal  works  are 
the  novels  of  “  North  and  South,”  “  Cranford,”  “  Sylvia’s 
Lovers,”  and  “  Wives  and  Daughters  she  left  the  last 
unfinished  at  her  death,  in  1865.  “Mrs.  Gaskell,”  sayg 
George  Sand,  “  has  done  what  neither  I  nor  other  female 
writers  in  France  can  accomplish  :  she  has  written  novels 
which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  men  of  the  world, 
and  which  every  girl  will  be  the  better  for  reading.” 

For  an  interesting  and  admirable  article  on  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell’s  writings,  see  the  “  British  Quarterly”  for  April, 
1867 ;  from  it  we  extract  the  following :  “  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  a  page  of  her  writing  without  getting  some 
good  from  it  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  the  tone 
pure,  the  matter  wholesome.  .  .  .  Other  novel-writers  of 
her  generation  [may]  have  more  poetry,  more  scholar¬ 
ship,  more  grace,  eloquence,  and  passion;  but  in  the 
art  of  telling  a  story  she  has  no  superior,  perhaps  no 
equal.” 

Gaskell,  (Walter  Holbrook,)  an  English  physi¬ 
ologist,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1847.  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1869,  and  took  up  the  study  of  physi¬ 
ology.  His  researches  on  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  brought  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1889,  and  honours  from  other  societies.  He 
has  written  important  papers  “On  the  Origin  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System  of  Vertebrates”  and  “On 
the  Origin  of  Vertebrates  from  a  Crustacean-like  An¬ 
cestor.” 

Gasnevides.  See  Gaznevides. 

Gasparin,  de,  deh  gis'pf'riN',  (Adrien  Etienne 
Pierre,)  Comte,  a  distinguished  French  rural  economist 
and  minister  of  state,  born  at  Orange  (Vaucluse)  in  1783, 
was  a  son  of  T.  A.  Gasparin,  noticed  below.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  agriculture,  on  which  he  wrote  many 
able  treatises.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  prefect  of  La  Loire,  of  Is£re,  and  of  the  Rhfine. 
He  was  minister  of  the  interior  from  September,  1836, 
to  April,  1837,  during  which  period  he  made  a  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  convicts.  He  filled  the  same  office  in 
thfr  brief  ministry  formed  in  March,  1839,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1840.  Among 
his  works  js  an  excellent  “  Course  of  Agriculture,”  (5 
vols.,  1843-49.)  Died  in  September,  1862. 

Gasparin,  de,  (AgAnok  Etienne,)  Comte,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  a  Protestant  by  birth  and  conviction, 
and  an  eminent  publicist  and  friend  of  liberty  and 
order,  was  born  at  Orange  in  1810.  In  early  youth  he 
was  secretary  to  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  became  auditor  to  the  council  of  state,  and 
was  secretary  to  his  father  in  1836  and  1839.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  by  the  voters  of  Bastia  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  he  advocated  religious  liberty  for 
Protestants  and  the  liberation  of  slaves.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade,” 
(1838,)  “Christianity  and  Paganism,”  (2  vols.,  1850,) 
“  The  Schools  of  Doubt  and  the  School  of  Faith :  an 
Essay  on  Authority  in  Religion,”  (1853.)  In  1846  he 
retired  from  political  life.  The  great  rebellion  in  the 
United  States  afforded  him  the  subject  of  two  remark¬ 
able  and  successful  works,  called  “The  Uprising  of  a 
Great  Nation,”  (“  Un  grand  Peuple  qui  se  rel&ve,”  1861,) 
and  “  America  in  the  Presence  of  Europe,”  (“  L’Am^- 
rique  devant  l’Europe,”  1862.)  Died  in  1871. 

Gasparin,  de,  (Val6rie,  nie  Boissier,)  Countess, 
the  wife  of  the  preceding,  known  as  an  authoress  and 
moralist  of  a  high  order,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1813. 
Among  her  works  are  “  Marriage  from  the  Christian 
Point  of  View,”  (3  vols.,  1843,)  which  received  the  Mon- 
tyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy,  “  Some  Defects  of 
Christians  at  the  Present  Day,”  “  Monastic  Corporations 
in  the  Heart  of  Protestantism,”  (2  vols.,  1855,)  and  three 
volumes  of  tales,  entitled  “Near  Horizons,”  (“  Les  Hori¬ 
zons  prochains,”)  “  Heavenly  Horizons,”  (“  Les  Horizon* 
celestes,”)  and  “  Vespers,”  (1862.)  Died  June  19,  1894. 


a.  e,  T,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  ti,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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Gasparin,  de,  (Thomas  Augustin,)  a  French  revo¬ 
lutionist,  born  of  a  Protestant  family  at  Orange  in  1740 
or  1750,  was  the  father  of  Count  Adrien,  noticed  above. 
He  was  elected  in  1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
acted  with  the  Jacobins.  He  was  on  a  mission  to  the 
army  of  the  north  when  the  defection  of  Dumouriez 
transpired,  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  In 
1793  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  directed  the 
siege  of  Toulon.  It  is  stated  that  his  influence  induced 
the  general  to  adopt  in  this  siege  the  plan  of  Bonaparte, 
who  in  his  will  expressed  his  gratitude  by  a  legacy  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  heirs  of  M.  de 
Gasparin.  Died  in  November,  1793. 

Gasparini,  gls-pH-ree'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Lucca  about  1655,  was  a  professor  of 
music  in  Venice.  He  composed  many  operas  and  can¬ 
tatas,  which  were  admired,  and  a  work  called  “L’Ar- 
monico  prattico  al  Cembalo,”  (1683.)  Died  in  1727. 

Gasparino,  gJs-pl-ree'no,  surnamed  Barzizza  or 
Barzizzio,  (from  the  place  of  his  birth,)  an  Italian 
scholar,  born  near  Bergamo  about  1370,  was  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  Padua  and  Milan  from  1407  to  1431. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  sound  litera¬ 
ture  and  pure  Latinity.  Among  his  works  is  a  treatise 
on  Composition.  By  the  diligent  study  of  Cicero,  he 
acquired  an  elegant  style,  and  was  reputea  the  best  writer 
of  that  generation.  Several  of  his  orations  are  extant, 
and  are  the  earliest  models  of  classical  declamation  in 
modern  times.  A  volume  of  his  epistles  was  the  first 
book  ever  printed  at  Paris,  (in  1471.)  Died  in  1431. 

Gaspre,  Le.  See  Dughet. 

Gasquet,  (Francis  Aidan,)  a  theological  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  London  in  1846,  superior  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Monastery,  Downside,  1878-84.  He  has 
written  “  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries,” 
(1888-89,)  “  The  Old  English  Bible,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Gass,  gis,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Joa¬ 
chim,)  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Breslau, 
November  28, 1813.  He  was  educated  at  Breslau,  Halle, 
and  Berlin.  From  1847  to  1855  he  was  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  and  afterwards  held 
full  professorships  at  Greifswalde,  Giessen,  and  Heidel¬ 
berg.  His  principal  work  is  “  Geschichte  des  protestan- 
tischen  Dogmatik,”  (1854-67.)  His  other  works  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  several  of  them  refer  to  the  theology  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Died  in  1889. 

Gasse,  gis'sit,  (Stefano  and  Luigi,)  two  able  Italian 
architects,  born  at  Naples  in  1778,  were  twin  brothers, 
and  partners  in  their  profession.  They  studied  in  Rome, 
and  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  palaces  and 
public  buildings  in  Naples,  among  which  are  the  Ob¬ 
servatory,  the  Dogana,  (custom-house,)  and  the  Palazzo 
Montemiletto.  Luigi  died  in  1833,  and  Stefano  in  1840. 

Gassendi,  gt'sftN'de',  (Jean  Jacques  Basilien,) 
born  at  Digne,  in  France,  in  1748.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  brigade  in  1800.  The  First  Consul 
gave  him  command  of  the  artillery  just  before  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  in  which  he  took  part.  Gassendi  became 
a  general  of  division  in  1805,  a  councillor  of  state  in 
1806,  and  a  senator  in  1813.  He  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  Died  in  1828. 

Gassendi,  gas-s£n'dee,  [Fr.  pron.  gi's&N'de';  Lat 
Gassen'dus,]  written  also  Gassend,  (Pierre,)  born  at 
Champtercier,  near  Digne,  in  Provence,  January  22, 1592, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  savants  of 
France,  and  one  who  added  lustre  to  almost  every  branch 
of  learning,  being  at  the  same  time  historian,  naturalist, 
mathematician,  astronomer,  logician,  Hellenist,  metaphy¬ 
sician,  and  critic;  and  all  this  at  a  period  when  the  sci¬ 
ences  had  scarcely  emerged  from  their  infancy.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  most  universal  genius  of  that  age.  The 
first  disciple  of  Bacon  in  France,  he  was  also  the  cor¬ 
respondent  and  friend  of  Galileo  and  Kepler.  Destined 
for  the  church,  he  studied  at  Aix  and  Avignon,  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  obtained  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  University  of  Aix.  Though  required 
to  conform  in  his  lectures  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle, 
ne  early  perceived  the  fallacy  of  that  system,  and  by  his 
studies  prepared  himself  to  become  one  of  the  leaders 
In  that  great  controversy  which  resulted  in  depriving 


the  philosopher  of  Stagira  of  the  prestige  of  infallibility 
which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Having  obtained  a  bene¬ 
fice  in  the  cathedral  of  Digne,  and  the  office  of  provost, 
he  resigned  in  1623  the  place  of  professor,  and  next  year 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  “  Paradoxical  Essays 
against  Aristotle,”  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  and  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
a  second  volume  with  the  same  title.  About  this  period 
he  devoted  most  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  to  researches  in  anatomy  and  astronomy. 

In  1642  he  attacked  the  philosophy  and*  bold  inno¬ 
vations  of  his  friend  Descartes,  with  whom  he  became 
involved  in  controversy,  refuting,  with  modest  doubts, 
the  dogmatism  of  his  opponent.  He  was  appointed  in 
164^  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Royal  of 
Paris,  where  his  lectures  on  Astronomy  were  admired  and 
largely  attended  by  the  Hite  of  the  capital.  In  1647  ap¬ 
peared  one  of  his  best-known  works,  “  The  Life,  Opinions, 
and  Morals  of  Epicurus,”  (“  De  Vita,  Moribus  et  Placitis 
Epicuri,”)  whose  memory  he  defends  against  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  the  Stoics,  at  the  same  time  exposing  and  com¬ 
bating  those  parts  of  his  system  which  are  at  variance 
with  Christianity.  His  admiration  for  Epicurus  furnished 
some  narrow-minded  or  envious  persons  with  a  pretext 
to  accuse  him  of  skepticism  ;  but  this  charge  is  refuted 
by  the  tenor  of  his  entire  life.  In  1654  he  published  the 
“  Lives  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  other  Astrono¬ 
mers,”  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  reviewed,  in  a  lumi¬ 
nous  manner,  the  history  of  astronomy.  Gassendi  was 
the  first  to  observe  the  transit  of  Mercury,  (in  1631.) 
The  parhelia,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  the 
magnetic  needle  afforded  him  subjects  for  careful  and 
profound  research. 

The  mind  of  Gassendi  wa3  penetrating  and  refined, 
his  style  elegant  and  clear,  his  manners  simple  and  full 
of  amenity.  In  his  efforts  to  subvert  the  inveterate 
prejudices  of  the  Schoolmen  with  respect  to  Aristotle 
ana  Epicurus,  he  has  displayed  a  union  of  vast  erudition, 
sound  criticism,  and  mental  independence.  Marivat, 
having  freely  conversed  with  him  while  passing  from 
Grenoble  to  Paris,  without  knowing  his  name,  de¬ 
sired  on  their  arrival  to  be  presented  to  the  celebrated 
Gassendi,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  recognize  his 
identity  with  the  modest  companion  of  his  journey.  Be¬ 
sides  the  works  already  referred  to,  he  wrote,  in  Latin, 
treatises  on  the  laws  of  motion,  a  “  System  of  Epicurean 
Philosophy,”  (1649,)  and  “The  Philosophical  System 
of  Gassendi,”  (“Syntagma  Philosophicum,”  etc.,  1658.) 
The  last  is  rather  an  eclectic  than  an  original  system, 
a  selection  and  combination  of  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  various  schools  of  antiquity.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  that  age  nearly  all  the  philosophers  of  France 
were  ranged  under  the  two  parties  of  Cartesians  and 
Gassendists.  Died  in  1655. 

See  Bbrnibr,  “  Abr^gi  de  la  Philosophic  de  Gassendi,"  1674 
Bougsrbl,  "Vie  de  Gassendi,"  1737;  SorbiArk,  "DeVita  et  Mori 
bus  P.  Gassendi,"  1679;  Mbnc,  "Eloge  de  Gassendi,"  1767;  Cam- 
burat,  “  Abrig6  de  la  Vie  et  du  Syst&me  de  P.  Gassendi,"  1770;  A. 
Martin,  "Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ecrits  de  P.  Gassendi,"  Paris, 
1853 ;  Bruckbr,  "  History  of  Philosophy “  Nourelle  Biographic 
Generate.  ” 

Gassendus.  See  Gassendl 

Gasser,  gls's$r,  (Hans,)  an  Austrian  sculptor,  born 
at  Gmiind,  in  Carinthia,  October  2,  1817  ;  died  at  Pesth, 
April  24,  1868. 

Gasser,  gis's$r,  (Johann  Michael,)  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  bom  at  Schweinfurt  in  1700;  died  in  1754. 

Gasser,  (Simon  Peter,)  a  German  jurist  and  econo¬ 
mist,  born  at  Colberg  in  1676.  He  was  professor  of  law 
and  of  political  economy  at  Halle,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Geiman  who  conceived  the  idea  of  treating 
political  economy  as  a  science.  His  chief  work  is  an 
“  Introduction  to  Economical  and  Political  Sciences,” 
(1729.)  Died  in  1745. 

See  F.  W idkburg,  "  Elogium  S.  P.  Gasseri,"  1746;  Adbluno, 
Supplement  to  JOchbr’s  "Allgenieme*  Gelehrten-Lexlkon." 

Gasser  von  V alhorn,  gis's$r  fon  fil'hoRn,  (Joseph,) 
an  Austrian  sculptor,  born  at  Pragraten,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
1818.  His  work  is  technically  correct,  and  is  yet  rich  in 
fancy  and  of  remarkable  freshness  and  originality. 

GasBicourt,  de,  (Charles  Louis  Cadet.)  See 
Cadet. 


•eas  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  YL} guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  s;  %h  as  in  this.  ( ee  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Gasaies,  gi'se',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  painter 
of  history,  marine  views,  and  genre,  born  at  Bordeaux 
in  1 786.  Among  his  works  is  “  Virgil  reading  the  iEneid 
to  Augustus,”  (1814.)  Died  in  1832. 

Gasaies,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  naturalist,  born 
at  Agen  in  1816.  He  published  a  “Description  of  the 
Terrestrial  and  Fresh- Water  Mollusks  of  the  Agenais,” 
{1849,)  and  other  works.  Died  April  14,  1883. 

Gassion,  de,  d$h  giFse'AN',  (Jean,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Pau  in  1609,  was  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  served  \vith  distinction  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  as 
captain  in  1631  and  1632.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  returned  to  the  French  army,  in  which  he  soon  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp.  In  1643  he  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  under  the 
famous  Conde,  who  ascribed  to  him  the  honour  of  the 
day,  saying,  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  he  embraced  Gas¬ 
sion,  “  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  the  victory.”  For 
this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  a  marshals  biton. 
He  took  part  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Flanders,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Lens  in  1647. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  generals  of 
his  time.  In  reply  to  an  officer  who  thought  a  certain 
enterprise  impracticable,  he  said,  “  I  have  in  my  head, 
and  at  my  side,  all  that  is  requisite  for  victory.” 

See  Renaudot,  “La  Vie  du  Mardchal  J.  de  Gassion,”  1647; 
Michel  de  Pure,  “  Vie  de  J.  Gassion,”  4  vols.,  1673  ;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gassner,  gis'n$r,  (Johann  Joseph,)  a  German  exor¬ 
cist,  or  thaumaturgus,  and  Catholic  priest,  born  at  Bratz 
in  1727.  He  practised  the  imposition  of  hands  for  the 
cure  of  diseases.  Died  in  1779. 

Gast,  (Rev.  John,)  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant 
exile,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1716,  and  became  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Glandclogh.  He  published  “Rudiments  of 
Greek  History,”  (1754,)  which  is  commended  for  style  and 
other  merits,  and  a  “  History  of  Greece  from  Alexander 
of  Macedon  until  its  Subjection  by  the  Romans,”  (1782.) 
Died  in  1 788. 

Gastaldi,  gis-til'dee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  prelate, 
born  at  Genoa.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Benevento, 
and  cardinal,  about  1658.  Died  in  1685. 

Gastaldi,  gfs'til'de',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Sisteron  in  1674.  He  practised 
for  many  years  at  Avignon.  Died  in  1747. 

Gastelier,  git'le-i',  (Ren4  Georges,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical^writer,  born  at  Ferrieres  in  1741, 
practised  in  Paris  with  success.  As  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  he  gave  offence  to  the  Tacobins,  by 
whom  he  was  arrested  in  1793,  but  was  saved  from  death 
by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Died  in  1821. 

Gastineau,  gas-te-nd',  (Henry,)  an  English  artist, 
born  in  1791.  He  began  life  as  an  engraver,  but  took  to 
painting,  first  in  oils  and  afterwards  in  water-colours. 
Died  January  17,  1876. 

Gaston,  gfts'tdN',  Viscount  of  Bdarn,  was  one  of 
the  French  lords  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
first  crusade  in  company  with  Raimond  of  Toulouse. 
He  commanded  a  part  of  the  army  at  the  victory  near 
Antioch  in  1098,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  after  vrhich  he  returned  home,  (1101.)  He  was 
killed  in  fighting  against  the  infidels  in  Spain,  about  1 130. 

Gas'tpn,  (William,)  an  eminent  American  jurist, 
born  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  in  1778,  was  chosen 
in  1813  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  which  he  sat  four  years  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  speaker.  He  was  an  influential 
leader  of  the  Federal  party.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina.  Died 
in  1844. 

Gaston  de  Foix.  See  Foix,  (Gaston  de.) 

Gas'tr^ll,  (Francis,)  an  English  theologian,  born  at 
Slapton  (Northampton)  in  1662.  He  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1702,  and  Bishop  of  Chester 
in  1714.  He  published  many  approved  religious  treatises, 
one  of  which,  entitled  “  The  Christian  Institutes ;  or, 
Sincere  Word  of  God,”  (1707,)  has  been  often  reprinted. 
He  also  wrote  “The  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Reve¬ 
lation,”  (1699.)  Died  in  1725. 

Gatacre,  gat/§.-ker,  (Sir  William  Forbes,)  an 
English  general,  born  in  1843.  He  entered  the  infantry 


service  in  1862,  took  part  in  the  Burmese  war  1889, 
the  Chitral  war  1895,  commanded  as  major-general  the 
troops  in  the  Soudan  during  the  first  advance  on 
Atbara  in  1898,  and  took  part  in  the  advance  on 
Khartoum,  also  in  the  Cape  Colony  movement  in  the 
South  African  war  of  1899-1900. 

Gat'a-k$r,  (Charles,)  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Rotherhithe  about  1614,  was  rector  of  Hoggeston  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  wrote  treatises  against  popery, 
and  other  religious  works,  among  which  is  “The  Way 
of  Truth  and  Peace,”  (1669.)  Died  in  1680. 

Gataker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  critic  of 
great  learning,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
London  in  1574-  He  became  rector  of  Rotherhith^ 
Surrey,  in  1.611,  and  published  in  1616  “Of  the  Nature 
and  Use  of  Lots  :  a  Treatise  historical  and  theological.” 
He  subscribed  the  Covenant,  and  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  in  fellowship  with  the  Presbyterians.  Among 
his  works  are  excellent  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  published,  with  other  “Annotations  on  the 
Bible,”  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster; 
“Cinnus,  seu  Animadversiones  Variae,”  16^1;  and  a 
commentary  on  Marcus  Aurelius’s  “  Meditations,”  with 
a  Latin  version.  Died  in  1654. 

Gates,  gats,  (Horatio,)  a  general,  born  in  England 
in  1728,  entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age. 
He  served  as  captain  in  the  army  of  General  Braddock 
when  that  general  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded, 
near  Pittsburg,  in  175J5.  Retiring  then  from  service,  he 
bought  an  estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  resided  when  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Having  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  his  military  talents  and  experience  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  a  rapid  promotion.  In  1776  he  was  made 
major-general,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Northern  army,  which  had  recently  returned  from  the 
invasion  of  Canada  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonde- 
roga.  General  Schuyler  was  then  in  command  of  that 
district.  In  order  to  prevent  a  collision,  Congress  de¬ 
clared  that  in  appointing  Gates  they  had  no  intention 
to  supersede  the  former,  but  wished  these  two  officers 
to  act  in  concert.  The  English  general  Carleton,  with 
a  large  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  advanced  as  far  as 
Crown  Point,  which  he  captured ;  but,  thinking  the  sea¬ 
son  too  late  to  besiege  the  Americans,  he  retired  into 
winter  quarters.  At  the  return  of  spring,  Schuyler  had 
the  sole  command.  After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
by  Burgoyne  in  July,  1777,  all  the  Northern  generals 
were  recalled  by  Congress,  in  a  fit  of  disgust  and  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  the  choice  of  a  new  commander  fell  upon 
Gates,  who  assumed  about  the  22d  of  August  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  of  6000  men,  besides  detached  parties 
of  militia.  On  the  19th  of  September  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bemus  Heights,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
approach  of  night  without  decisive  results.  About  this 
time  a  party  of  militia  had  made  a  successful  attack  on 
the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  cut  off  Burgoyne’s 
communications,  and  rendered  Ms  position  very  critical. 
The  army  of  Gates  was  increased,  September  22,  by  the 
arrival  of  militia  under  General  Lincoln,  who  received 
command  of  the  right  wing.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
1777,  near  the  village  of  Stillwater,  commenced  another 
battle,  in  which  the  Americans  had  gained  decisive 
advantages  when  darkness  suspended  the  contest  The 
British  lost  a  large  part  of  their  artillery  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  night  retired  to  higher  ground, 
where  in  the  morning  they  appeared  in  order  of  battle. 
After  slight  skirmishes  on  the  8th,  Burgoyne  abandoned 
his  position  on  the  9th,  and  retreated  six  miles  to  Sara¬ 
toga,  whither  he  was  followed  by  General  Gates  and 
blockaded.  Being  reduced  to  great  distress,  he  opened 
a  treaty  of  capitulation,  and  surrendered,  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  tnat  his  army  (amounting  then  to  5642  men)  should 
give  up  their  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage,  and  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  England  under  a  pledge  not  to  serve  against 
the  United  States.  The  capture  of  this  army  produced 
great  exultation  among  the  Americans,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  war.  Burgoyne  and 
other  British  officers  bore  testimony  to  the  humanity  of 
the  victor  in  that  campaign.  In  1777  Gates  was  made 
president  of  the  board  of  war.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  command  the  Southern  army,  consisting  of 
6000  men,  chiefly  militia.  On  August  6  he  was  totally 
defeated  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  by  Cornwallis, 
with  a  loss  of  900  killed  and  of  many  prisoners.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  disaster,  Congress,  on  October  5,  ordered 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  Gates,  who 
was  in  consequence  superseded  in  the  command,  and 
retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia.  The  inquiry  resulted 
in  an  honourable  acquittal ;  but  it  appears  he  took  no 
further  part  in  the  war.  In  1800  he  removed  to  New 
York.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Bancroft,  "History  of  the  United  States;"  Hildreth, 
"History  of  the  United  States,"  voL  iii.,  chaps.  xxxiiL,  xxrvil, 
and  xl. 

4  Gates,  (Merrill  Edwards,)  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  educator,  born  at  Warsaw,  New  York,  April 
6,  1848.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  1870,  was  principal  of  the  Albany  Academy  from  1870 
to  1882,  president  of  Rutgers  College  from  1882  to 
1890,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  president  of  Am¬ 
herst  College.  He  has  written  much,  some  of  his 
works  being  “Athens  and  the  Greeks  of  To-Day,” 
“  The  Debt  the  School  Owes  the  State,”  etc. 

Gatlin,  (Richard  Caswell,)  born  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  about  1813,  served  in  Mexico  in  1845-46,  and  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  in  1861.  Died  September  8,  1896. 

Gat'ling,  (Richard  Jordan,)  M.D.,  an  American 
inventor,  born  in  Hertford  county,  North  Carolina,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1818.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Saint  Louis,  in 
1849  to  Indianapolis,  and  afterwards  to  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  studied  medicine  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  La- 
porte,  Indiana,  but  never  practised.  He  made  several 
ingenious  inventions,  but  the  most  important  is  that  of 
the  gun  which  bears  his  name.  Died  Feb.  26,  1903. 

Gatachet,  g&t'shet,  (Albert  Samuel,)  a  Swiss- 
American  philologist,  born  at  Sankt  Beatenberg,  canton 
of  Berne,  October  3,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Berne 
and  Berlin.  He  wrote  “  Ortsetymologische  Forschungen 
aus  der  Schweiz,”  and  other  similar  works,  and  in  1868 
became  a  journalist  of  New  York.  In  1877  he  entered 
the  government  service  as  a  linguist  and  ethnologist, 
travelling  extensively  among  the  aborigines.  Among 
his  books  and  important  papers  are  a  work  on  the  Kla¬ 
math  Indians,  (1300  pp.  quarto,)  "Zwolf  Sprachen  aus 
dem  siidwesten  Nordamerikas,”  (1876,)  “  Analytic  Re¬ 
port  on  Eleven  Dialects,”  (1876,)  "Der  Yuma-Sprach- 
stamm,”  (1877-83,)  "  Forty  Vocabularies,”  (1879,)  “The 
Chumeto  Language,”  (1883,)  "The  Timucua  Language,” 
(papers,  1877,  1878,  1880,)  "Quelques  Noms  geogra- 
phiques,”  (1882,)  "A  Migration  Legend  of  the  Creek 
Indians,”  (1884,)  etc. 

Gatta,  della,  del'll  g&t'tt,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  born  about  1420,  worked  at  Arezzo 
and  Rome.  Died  about  1500. 

Gatta-Melata,  git'tima-ia'ti,  (Stefano  Giovanni,) 
an  able  Italian  condottiere,  bom  at  Narni.  As  a  general 
in  the  service  of  Venice,  he  defeated  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  in  1438.  Died  in  1443. 

Gatteaux,  gf'to',  (Jacques  Edouard,)  a  French 
artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1788,  engraved  medals  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Corneille,  Racine,  La  Fayette,  etc.  Among  his 
works  are  statues  of  Michael  Angelo  for  the  Louvre, 
and  "Minerva,”  (1836,)  which  was  purchased  by  the 
state.  He  died  February  8,  1881. 

Gatteaux,  (Nicolas  Marie,)  a  French  engraver  of 
medals,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 75 1. 
He  engraved  in  1798  the  prize  medal  for  the  Ecole  de 
M^decine  of  Paris,  which  is  regarded  as  his  master-piece. 
He  illustrated  many  historical  events  by  medals,  and 
made  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art  of 
engraving.  Died  in  1832. 

GatteX  gl'tSl',  (Claude  Marie,)  a  lexicographer, 
bom  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1743,  published  a  French- 
Spanish  Dictionary,  (3  vols.,  1790,)  and  a  Portable  French 
Dictionary,  (1797.)  Died  in  1812. 

Gatterer,  gSt'ter-er,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German 
historian,  born  near  Nuremberg  in  1727.  He  became 
professor  of  history  at  Gottingen  in  1759,  and  wrote 
numerous  works  relating  to  history,  chronology,  and 
genealogy,  among  which  are  "The  Complete  History 


of  the  World,”  (2  vols.,  1785-87,)  "Universal  Historical 
Library,”  (16  vols.,  1767,)  and  "Elements  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Art.”  He  founded,  in  1764,  the  Historical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Hhyne,  “Elogium  J.  C.  Gattereri,"  Gttttingen,  1800;  J.  Gw 
Eichhorn,  "J.  C.  Gatterer;  biographische  Skizze,”  1800. 

Gatterer,  (Magdalene  Philippine,)  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Gottingen  or  at  Nuremberg  in  1756, 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  "Neue  Gedichte,”  (1821,) 
which  were  favourably  received.  Died  in  1831. 

Gattey,  gt'ti',  (Franqois,)  a  French  mathematician, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1753,  published  "Elements  of  the 
New  Metrical  System,”  (1801,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1819. 

Gatti,  git'tee,  (Bernardino,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  surnamed  il  Sogaro  or  Sogliaro,  (s61-y£'ro,) 
was  born  about  1495.  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  Vercelli 
dispute  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  He  was 
a  pupil  and  successful  imitator  of  Correggio,  and  worked 
in  Cremona  and  Parma.  Vasari  speaks  in  praise  of  his 
skill.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  frescos  of  "The 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves,”  at  Cremona,  and  "  The  Ascen¬ 
sion,”  near  Cremona.  Died  about  1575. 

Gatti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  Dominican  friar,  born 
at  Messina  about  1420,  professed  theology  at  Florence 
and  Bologna,  and  in  1472  was  made  Bishop  of  Cefaltu 
He  possessed  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  attainments  in  languages,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  etc.  Died  in  1484. 

Gatti,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1662,  was  a  pupil  of  Franceschini,  of  many  of 
whose  works  he  made  good  copies.  Died  in  1726. 

Gattinara.  See  Arborio. 

Gat'ty,  (Alfred,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  London,  April  18,  1813. 
In  1839  he  married  Margaret,  younger  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Lord  Nelson’s  chaplain  and  foreign  sec¬ 
retary.  She  was  born  in  1809,  at  Burnham,  in  Essex, 
and  was  a  lady  of  fine  literary  tastts,  and  joined  her 
husband  in  writing  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Scott,”  (1842,)  "The 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wolf  the  Mis¬ 
sionary,”  (i860,)  and  "Old  Folks  at  Home,”  a  memorial 
of  a  tour  in  Ireland,  (1861.)  Dr.  Gatty’s  independent 
literary  works  are  two  volumes  of  sermons,  (1846  and 
1848,)  "  The  Bell :  its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses,”  (1842,) 
etc.  Mrs.  Gatty  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  for 
children,  among  them  the  well-known  "  Parables  from 
Nature,”  (five  series,)  and  edited  "  Aunt  Judy’s  Maga 
zine”  from  1866  until  her  death,  October  4,  1873. 

Gatty,  (Alfred  Scott,)  an  English  song-writer, 
was  born  at  Ecclesfield  in  1847.  He  has  published 
three  volumes  of  songs  for  children,  and  over  two 
hundred  other  songs.  The  most  popular  of  these  are 
“O  Fair  Dove!  O  Fond  Dove!”  and  “True  Till 
Death.” 

Gao,  g5w  or  go,  (Franz  Christian,)  an  architect, 
born  at  Cologne  in  1790.  Having  made  a  journey  to 
Egypt  and  Nubia  and  designed  many  ruins,  he  published 
in  1823  "Antiquities  of  Nubia,”  with  text  by  Niebuhr 
and  Letronne.  He  added  two  volumes  to  the  work  on 
the  "Ruins  of  Pompeii”  which  Mazois  left  unfinished. 
He  was  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman  in  1825,  and  de¬ 
signed  several  public  buildings  in  Paris,  by  which  he 
gained  a  high  reputation.  His  chief  work  is  the  church 
of  Saint  Clotilde,  commenced  in  1846,  the  style  of  which 
is  pointed,  or  ogivale.  Died  in  1853. 

See  "  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale." 

Gaub,  gowp,  or  Gaube,  gow'beh,  [Lat.  Gau'bius,] 
(Hieronymus  David,)  a  German  physician,  born  at 
Heidelberg  in  1705,  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Boerhaave, 
who  procured  him  the  succession  to  his  chair  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  Leyden  about  1731.  In  1733  he  obtained  in 
addition  the  chair  of  medicine,  which  he  filled  until  his 
death.  He  published  several  valuable  works,  among 
which  are  "  On  the  Government  of  the  Mind  which  is 
within  the  Province  of  Medicine,”  ("De  Regimine  Mentis 
quod  medicorum  est,”  1747,)  and  "Institutes  of  Pathol  - 
ogy,”  (“  Institutiones  Pathologise,”  1758.)  Died  in 
1780. 

Gaubert,  go'baiR7,  (Paul  Leon  Marie,)  a  French 
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physician,  born  at  Ermenonville  in  1805,  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Hygiene  of  Digestion,”  (1845,)  which 
*ras  very  successful.  Died  January  24,  1866. 

Gaubil,  go'b&l',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French  mis¬ 
sionary  and  Jesuit,  who  did  much  to  promote  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  literature  of  Eastern  Asia,  was  born  at  Gail- 
lac  in  1689.  He  went  to  China  in  1723,  and  attained 
such  proficiency  in  the  Chinese  language  and  learning 
that  the  native  doctors  confessed  his  superiority.  He 
was  also  well  versed  in  the  exact  sciences  and  astronomy. 
The  Chinese  emperor  employed  him  for  thirty  years  as 
interpreter  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Russia, 
and  in  other  important  offices.  Gaubil’s  learning  was 
displayed  in  several  profound  works,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  which  is  his  translation  of  the  “  Shoo-King,” 
(1771,)  a  canonical  treasury  of  Chinese  history  and 
tradition.  He  published  a  “History  of  Jengis  Khan  ana 
the  Mongol  Dynasty,”  1739.  Died  in  Pekin  in  1759. 

See  A.  de  RAmusat,  “Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques G 
Pauthier,  “La  Chine  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Gaubius.  See  Gaub. 

Gaucher,  go'shl',  (Charles  Etienne,)  a  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1 740.  He  wrote  “  Iconologie,” 
a  treatise  on  Allegories  and  Emblems,  (4  vols.,  1796,) 
and  other  essays  on  art.  Died  in  1804. 

Gaucher  de  ChastUlon.  See  Chastillon. 

Gaucourt,  go'kooR',  (Raoul,)  a  French  commander, 
who  fought  for  Charles  VII.  against  the  English.  He 
was  appointed  grand  master  of  France  in  1450,  and 
again  in  1456. 

Gau'd^u,  (John,)  an  English  bishop  and  author,  born 
at  Mayland,  Essex,  in  1605.  In  1640,  being  then  favour¬ 
able  to  the  popular  party,  he  preached  a  sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Booking.  During  the  civil  war 
and  under  the  Commonwealth  he  kept  his  preferments, 
but  ultimately  joined  the  royalist  party  and  wrote  several 
tracts  in  its  support.  At  the  restoration  he  became,  in 
1660,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  but, 
as  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  was,  in  1662,  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Worcester.  His  death,  which  occurred  in 
1662,  was  thought  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  refusal 
of  the  king  to  reward  him  with  the  rich  oishopric  of 
Winchester.  In  soliciting  preferment  and  royal  favour, 
he  claimed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  famous  “  Eikon 
Basilike,”  or  “Portrait  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his 
Solitude  and  Sufferings,”  which  was  published  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  that  king.  This 
book  ran  through  many  editions,  and  made  so  great  an 
impression  that  the  potent  voice  of  Milton  was  invoked 
to  counteract  it.  This  question  of  authorship  has  been 
discussed  at  much  length ;  and  the  majority  of  critics 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  Gauden  was  not  the  sole  authoi 
of  the  above-named  work,  and  at  most  had  but  small 
share  in  its  composition. 

See  Wood,  “ Athense  Oxonienses;”  Nichols,  “Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes  “Biographia  Britannica;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  June. 
1826,  (vol.  xliv.) 

Gaudentius.  See  Gaudenjio. 

.  Gaudentius,  gaw-dSn'she-us,  Saint,  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Brescia  about  387'aTd.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
his  friend  Saint  Philaster,  and  several  discourses  and 
sermons,  which  are  still  extant.  Died  about  420. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Gaudenzi,  gow-dfcn'zee,  (Pellegrino,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Forll  in  1749,  removed  to  Padua  in  1775. 
He  wrote  in  1781  “The  Birth  of  Christ,”  (“La  Nascita 
di  Cristo,”)  which  produced  a  vivid  sensation  and  was 
much  admired,  and  “  La  Campagna.”  He  was  endued 
with  fine  sensibility.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Tifaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  Mknbghblli, 
“Elogio  storico  di  P.  Gaudenzi,”  1811. 

Gaudenzio,  gow-dfin'ze-o,  [LatGAUDEN<Tius,|  (Pa¬ 
ganini,)  an  eminent  savant  and  writer,  born  at  Poscniavo, 
in  Switzerland,  in  1596,  exchanged  in  youth  Calvinism 
for  the  Catholic  faith.  From  1628  to  1648  he  taught 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  then  the  most 
flourishing  in  Italy.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  many  ora¬ 
tions,  and  dissertations  on  philosophy  and  antiquities, 
among  which  his  “Rise  and  Progress  of  Philosophy 


among  the  Romans”  (1643)  is  esteemed  the  best  Died 
in  1648. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium Nic^soh 
“  M^moires.”  ’ 

Gaudichaud  -  Beauprd,  go'  de'  sho'  bo'  pRi', 
(Charles,)  a  French  botanist,  born  at  Angouleme  in 
1780.  He  served  as  botanist  of  Freycinet’s  scientific 
expedition  of  1816-20,  and  wrote  the  botanical  part  of 
the  work  which  was  the  result  of  that  voyage.  In  1836 
-37  he  made  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  the  Bonite. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Researches  on  Organography, 
Physiology,  and  Organogeny,”  (1841,)  and  “The  Botany 
of  the  Voyage  around  the  World  in  the  Bonite.”  Died 
in  Paris  in  1854. 

See  Louandrk  et  Bourquklot,  “La  Literature  Fran$ai*e;'* 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale E.  Pascallkt,  “Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  M.  Gaudichaud- Beauprd,”  1844. 

Gaudin,  go'dlN',  (Jean,)  a  French  grammarian  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  Poitou  in  1617,  published  a  “  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar,”  and  a  “  Dictionary  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
Languages,”  (1680.)  Died  about  1690. 

Gaudin,  gow-d&n',  (Luis  Pascal,)  a  Spanish  painter 
of  history,  born  at  Villa-Franca  in  1556;  died  in  1621. 

Gaudin,  (Marc  Antoine  Augustin,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  at  Saintes  in  1804.  He  invented  in  1827 
an  air-pump  which  compresses  air  or  reverses  that  pro¬ 
cess  at  will,  and  discovered  a  method  to  convert  beef 
into  a  substance  like  milk.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“Practical  Treatise  on  Photography,”  (1845,)  and  one 
on  the  “Grouping  of  Atoms,”  etc.,  (1847.)  Died  1880. 

Gaudin,  (Martin  Michel  Charles,)  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
an  able  French  minister  of  finance,  born  at  Saint-Denis, 
near  Paris,  in  1756.  He  was  one  of  six  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  appointed  by  the  Assembly  in  1791,  and 
was  minister  of  finance  from  November  10,  1799,  until 
April,  1814  This  protracted  official  career  was  almost 
without  example  among  French  financiers.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Gaeta  in  1809.  The  restoration  of  the 
national  credit  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France  from  1820  to  1834.  He  published 
several  treatises  on  finance.  Died  in  1844. 

See  his  “  M^moires,  Souvenirs,”  etc.,  2  vols.,  1826;  A.  Portaus, 
“  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  1’ Administration  du  Due  de  Gaete,”  184a. 

Gaudy,  gow'dee,  (Franz  Bernhard  Heinrich  Wil¬ 
helm,)  Baron  of,  a  German  poet  and  litterateur ,  of 
Scottish  extraction,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in 
180a  He  published  a  number  of  popular  lyrics  and 
tales,  and  made  translations  from  the  Polish  writers 
Mickiewicz  and  Niemcewicz.  Died  in  1840. 

Gauermann,  gow'$r-m£n',  (Friedrich,)  a  German 
landscape-painter,  born  near  Guttenstein,  in  Austria,  in 
1807.  He  exhibited  in  1834,  at  Vienna,  “  The  Labourer,” 
which  was  very  successful.  He  was  also  a  skilful  painter 
of  animals.  Died  in  1862. 

Gauermann,  (Jakob,)  a  German  landscape-painter 
and  engraver,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near 
Stuttgart  in  1772.  His  best  works  represent  scenes  in 
the  Tyrol.  Died  at  Vienna,  March  27,  1843. 

Gaudier,  go'fe-i',  (Louis,)  a  French  painter,  bom  at 
Rochelle  in  176L  He  gained  the  first  prize  at  Paris  in 
1784,  and  went  with  a  royal  pension  to  Rome,  where  he 
painted  “Achilles  recognized  by  Ulysses,”  and  “The 
Roman  Ladies  offering  their  Jewels  to  the  Senate.”  Died 
at  Florence  in  1801. 

Gaul,  (Gilbert  Spencer,)  an  American  artist,  born 
in  New  York  in  1856.  He  studied  art  under  J.  G. 
Brown,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  younger 
American  genre  painters.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  in  1883. 

Gaull  or  GaullL  See  Baciccio. 

Gaullyer,  gol'yl',  (Denis,)  born  at  CWry,  in  France, 
in  1688,  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
published  “  Poetical  Rules  drawn  from  Aristotle  and 
others,”  (1728.)  Died  in  1736. 

Gaulmiu,  gol'miN',  (Gilbert,)  a  French  philologist 
and  linguist  of  great  learning,  was  born  at  Moulins  in 
1585.  lie  became  a  councillor  of  state,  and  a  partisan 
of  Mazarin.  He  wrote  Latin  epigrams,  odes,  and  ele¬ 
gies,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  romance  of  “  Is- 
mene  and  Ismenias,”  with  a  Latin  version,  (1618.)  He 
is  highly  praised  by  Baillet  and  Colomifcs.  Died  in  1665. 


i,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long,  1,  fe,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nflt;  good;  mdbn; 
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Gault,  go,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  priest,  born  at 
Tours  in  1 595.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
about  1640.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Sknault,  “Vie  de  J.  B.  Gault,”  1647. 

Gaulthier,  gd'te-&',  [Lat  Walte'rius,]  an  able 
French  theologian  and  statesman,  born  at  Orleans,  was 
bishop  of  that  place  in  876.  Died  in  892  a.d. 

Gaultier,  go'te-i',  (Aloysius  Edouard  Camille,) 
Abb£,  born  of  French  parents  in  Italy  in  1744,  was  noted 
for  his  benevolence  and  his  zealous  efforts  to  improve 
the  method  of  education.  For  this  purpose  he  invented 
games  for  children  and  wrote  many  popular  school-books. 
During  the  Revolution  he  took  refuge  in  England, 
whence  he  returned  to  Paris  about  1802.  Died  in  1818. 

Gaultier,  (Charles,)  a  French  advocate,  noted  for 
his  eloquence  and  powerful  sarcasm,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1590;  died  in  1666.  Boileau,  in  his  Ninth  Satire,  says, 

“  Dans  vos  discours  chagrins  plus  aigre  et  plus  mordant 
Qu’une  femme  en  furie  ou  Gaultier  en  plaidant.” 

SeeTAisAND,  “Vies  des  Jurisconsultes.” 

Gaultier,  gSwl'teeR,  (Leonard,)  a  German  engraver, 
born  at  Mentz  in  1552.  His  master-piece  is  “The  Last 
Judgment,”  after  Michael  Angelo. 

Gaultier  or  Gaultier  de  Lille,  go'te-4'  d$h  141, 
(Philippe,)  born  at  Lille,  in  Flanders.  lie  wrote  a  Latin 
heroic  poem,  entitled  “Alexandreis,”  on  the  exploits  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  once  in  great  vogue.  Died 
about  1200.  One  of  his  verses  has  become  proverbial : 

“  Instabile  est  regnum  quod  non  dementia  firmat.”* 

Gaultier  (or  Gautier)  de  Coutances,  go'te-&'  deh 
koo'tftNss',  [Lat  Gualte'rus  de  Constan'tiis,]  an 
English  or  Norman  prelate  and  statesman,  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  time,  and  became 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1184.  Under  Richard  I.  he  en¬ 
joyed  great  credit  as  a  minister  of  state.  Died  in  1207. 

Gauntlett,  g&nt'let,  (Henry  John,)  an  English  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  born  in  1806,  at  Wellington,  Salop.  He 
is  chiefly  known  as  a  composer  and  editor  of  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  Died  February  21,  1876. 

Gaupp,  gowp,  (Ernst  Theodor,)  a  German  jurist, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Breslau,  born  in  Lower  Silesia 
in  1796.  Died  June  10,  1859. 

Gaurico,  g5w-ree'ko,  (Luca,)  [Fr.  Luc  Gauric,  ltik 

f5'r4k',]  an  Italian  astrologer,  born  at  Gifoni  in  1476. 

le  obtained  eminence  as  a  fortune-teller,  and  professed 
mathematics  at  Ferrara  in  1531.  In  1545  he  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Civitata.  He  wrote  treatises  on  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  geometry.  Died  in  1558. 

Gaurico,  [Fr.  Gauric,  g5'r4k',]  (Pomponio,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Gifoni. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  sculpture,  and  one  on  the  Poetic 
Art,  (1541 ;)  also  epigrams,  elegies,  songs,  and  other 
verses.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  about 
1530,  as  he  disappeared  and  was  never  found. 

Gauss,  gowss,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  profound  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician,  bom  at  Brunswick  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1777,  was  educated  at  Gottingen.  He  published 
in  1801  a  remarkable  work  on  transcendental  arithmetic, 
entitled  “  Arithmetical  Disquisitions,”  (“  Disquisitiones 
Arithmeticae,”)  which  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  science.  He  increased  his  reputation  by  his  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  elements  of  the  planets  Ceres  and  Pallas, 
for  which  the  French  Institute  awarded  him  a  medal  in 
1810.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy 
and  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Gottingen.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1809  his  celebrated  work,  “Theory  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Celestial  Bodies,”  (“Theoria  Motus  Corporum 
Ccelestium,”)  in  which  he  developed  an  improved  method 
for  calculating  the  orbits  of  planets  and  comets.  He 
invented  the  heliotrope,  which  he  used  in  a  triangulation 
between  Gottingen  and  Altona  about  1822.  About  1832 
he  associated  himself  with  Weber  in  researches  in  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism.  They  contributed  greatly  to  perfect 
this  science,  and  published  “  Results  of  the  Observations 
of  the  Magnetic  Society,  (  Verein ,)  1837-40.”  Gauss  was 
author  of  other  works.  He  had  a  remarkable  facility  in 
learning  languages.  Laplace  is  reported  to  have  called 
him  “  the  greatest  mathematician  of  Europe.”  Died  at 
Gottingen  in  February,  1855. 


Gaussen,  go'sftN',  (Etienne,)  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Nimes,  became  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Saumur  in  1651,  and  of  theology  in  1655.  He 
wrote  several  Latin  works,  that  were  highly  esteemed, 
among  which  is  “  De  Ratione  Studii  theologici,”  (1670.) 
Died  at  Saumur  in  1675. 

Gaussin,  go's&N',  (Jeanne  Catherine,)  a  celebrated 
French  actress,  born  about  1713,  made  her  debut  in  Paris 
in  1731  with  unanimous  applause.  Voltaire  confided  to 
her  the  role  of  “  Zaire”  in  his  tragedy  of  that  name,  the 
success  of  which  was  ascribed  to  her  by  the  public,  and 
even  by  the  author.  She  was  most  successful  in  parts 
characterized  by  fine  and  artless  sensibility.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1 763,  and  died  in  1 767.  Her  father’s 
name  was  Gaussem. 

See  Voltairb,  “  Correspondance  Ars&nb  Houssayb,  “  Phi¬ 
losophers  and  Actresses.” 

Gau'ta-ma  [Hindoo  pron.  gow'ta-ma]  or  Go'ta-ma, 
called  also  Gautama  Booddha  or  Buddha,!  (bood'da,) 
i.e.  “  Gautama  the  Sage,”  Sftkya  Muni,  (sSk'ya  mdo'nl,) 
“  S&kya  the  Sage,”  and  Sftky a  Sinha,  “  Sakya  the  Lion,” 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindoo  reformer,  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Bdoddhism.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  time  that  he  lived,  the  greatest  diversity  prevails 
among  the  different  Bdbddhistic  authorities,  several 
maintaining  that  he  was  born  more  than  a  thousand,  and 
some  not  less  than  two  thousand,  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Recent  European  writers,  however,  appear  to 
have  adopted  approximatively  the  date  given  by  the  Cey¬ 
lonese  Booddhists,  from  whom  we  have  the  fullest  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  account,  both  of  Gau¬ 
tama  and  his  doctrines,  that  can  anywhere  be  found. 
According  to  the  Ceylonese  writers,  Gautama  was  born 
in  624  and  died  in  543  b.c4  He  was  of  the  Kshatria 
or  warrior  caste,  of  the  Sakya§  family  or  tribe,  and  the 
son  of  Sudhodana,||  King  of  Maghada,  of  which  the  chief 
city  was  Kapilavastu,  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
near  the  modern  Bahar.  In  early  life  he  was  commonly 
called  STddh&rta,  (sld-haR'ta.1) 

The  Booddhistic  legends  surpass  in  extravagance  every- 
thing  that  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  records  of 
human  invention.  Yet  not  only  is  some  knowledge  of 
these  legends  indispensable  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Booddhism,  but  it  is  through  them 
alone  that  we  can  reach  the  few  scattered  germs  of  his¬ 
toric  truth  existing  in  the  various  accounts  of  Gautama 
which  have  come  down  to  us.** 

According  to  the  legends  respecting  Gautama,  his  birth 
was  attended  with  great  wonders  :  the  earth  quaked,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  stood  still,  the  blind  saw,  thq.  lame 
walked,  etc.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  his 
father,  fearing  lest  he  might  become  a  priest,  was  anxious 
to  have  him  married.  The  young  Siddharta  made  out  a 
long  list  of  qualities,  personal  and  moral,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  that  his  wife  should  possess.  With 
this  list  the  court  priest  went  from  house  to  house  through 
Kapilavastu,  and  at  length  found  a  maiden  fulfilling  all 
the  requisitions;  but  her  father  insisted  that  SiddhSrta, 
before  marrving  her,  should  give  proof  that  he  was 
skilled  in  aft  knightly  accomplishments,  as  well  as  in 
learning  and  wisdom.  At  a  public  trial  he  came  off 
victorious  over  all  competitors.  We  are  told  that  he 


f  Booddha  (Gautama)  is  called  Fo  by  the  Chinese,  and  Boodsdo 
by  the  Japanese. — The  name,  in  French,  is  Gaoutama  Bouddha. 

X  Koppen,  after  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  SSkya  M  uni  should  be  placed, 
in  round  numbers,  about  two  centuries  before  Asoka,  (A<;6ka,)  and  that 
he  (SSkya)  was  very  probably  the  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
or  Xerxes. 

3  Written  S&kja  and  £Skja  in  German. 

I  Written  also  Qudhodana  and  Qoudhodana. 

(f  SiddhSrta  or  SiddhSrtha  (written  also  Sidhartta)  is  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  or  corruption  of  Sarvarthasiddha,  i  t.  the  “  fulfilment  of  every 
wish.” 

**  The  intelligent  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  history,  as  this  word  is  understood  among  the 
nations  of  the  West,  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  portion  of 
India,  excepting  only  the  little  kingdom  of  Cashmere.  The  Hindoo 
mind,  indeed,  though  gifted  with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  rare 
sagacity  in  some  departments  of  thought,  would  seem  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  historic  truth.  It  is  not  the 
probability  or  truth,  but  the  grandeur,  of  a  statement,  which  tames 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India ;  and  their  religious 
teachers  are  too  wise  or  too  sympathetic  not  to  meet  the  popular 


•  “That  kingdom  which  clemency  does  not  establish  is  unstable.”  demand. 


«  as  k;  5  as  t;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  1;  th  as  in  this.  (%3T~See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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was  examined  in  botany  and  zoology  as  well  as  in 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  According  to  another 
legend,  of  which  the  boundless  extravagance  suggests  a 
much  later  date,  Sudhbdana  sent  to  certain  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings  to  obtain  their  daughters  as  wives  for  his 
son  ;  they  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  young  prince 
was  inexperienced,  and  especially  that  he  was  unac- 
uainted  with  the  arts  of  war,  ana  could  not,  therefore, 
efend  himself  against  the  powerful  enemies  by  whom 
he  wras  surrounded.  Piqued  at  this  answer,  SiddhSrta 
resolved  to  give  public  proof  of  his  strength  and  skill. 
A  day  having  been  fixed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  kings  and  warriors,  he 
carelessly  took  up  a  bow  requiring  the  strength  of  a 
thousand  men  to  bend  it.  By  merely  thrumming  the 
string  he  produced  a  sound  louder  than  the  loudest 
thunder,  filling  the  inhabitants  of  distant  provinces  with 
terror.  He  then  placed  four  plantain-leaves  at  each 
comer  of  a  square,  and  with  a  single  flight  of  his  arrow 
pierced  them  all.  Even  in  the  dark  he  could  send  an 
arrow  with  an  aim  so  unerring  as  to  divide  a  hair.  By 
his  ready  answers  to  tl.e  most  difficult  and  abstruse 
questions,  he  showed  that  his  wisdom  was  not  inferior 
to  his  strength  or  skill.  The  neighbouring  kings  were 
abundantly  satisfied;  and  not  long  after,  no  fewer  than 
forty  thousand  princesses  were  sent  to  be  the  inmates 
of  Siddharta’s  palace.*  Later  accounts  give  the  young 
prince  eighty-four  thousand  concubines,  besides  two  or 
three  lawful  wives.  For  a  time  the  son  of  Sudhodana 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure  that  youth  and 
power  could  bestow. 

At  length  a  feeling  of  the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly 
things  took  possession  of  his  mind ;  a  divine  influence 
brought  to  him  some  dim  remembrance  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  previous  transmigrations 
in  order  to  attain  the  Booddhaship  and  to  free  all  living 
beings  from  the  pains  of  existence.  (See  Booddha.) 
His  father,  warned  by  dreams  and  prophecies,  tried  to 
keep  Siddhirta  confined  in  his  seraglio  and  in  total 
Ignorance  of  the  world  around  him.  But  once,  as  the 
young  prince  happened  to  walk  out,  he  saw  an  old  man, 
with  bent  body,  wrinkled  face,  bald  head,  and  trembling 
limbs.  Astonished  at  the  sight,  he  asked  his  attendant 
what  it  was.  The  latter  simply  answered,  “  It  is  an  old 
man.”  But  when,  on  further  inquiries,  Siddh&rta  learned 
that  decrepitude  and  misery  were  the  lot  of  all  in  advanced 
age,  he  returned  to  his  home  full  of  sorrow.  “  What,” 
thought  he,“  can  pleasure  or  power  avail  me  if  at  last  I  must 
come  to  this  ?”  On  another  occasion  he  saw  one  afflicted 
with  incurable  leprosy  and  covered  with  sores,  without 
a  guide  or  helper.  He  exclaimed,  “Alas I  for  youth 
which  is  destroyed  by  age,  and  for  health  which  is  under¬ 
mined  by  every  form  of  disease  1”  At  length  he  met  a 
beggar,  who  was  a  religious  devotee,  and  whose  whole 
appearance  betokened  inward  composure  and  peace. 
Siddharta  at  last  decides  to  renounce  the  world ;  he  now 
remembers  that  he  is  a  Bfidhisattva,  or  B6dhisat,  (an 
aspirant  to  the  Booddhaship,)  and,  in  spite  of  the  most 
determined  opposition  from  his  father,  he  resolves  to 
devote  his  life  to  teaching  mortals  how  to  escape  from 
the  miseries  of  their  changeful  existence.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Booddhists,  Siddhirta  did  not  owe 
his  wonderful  gifts  or  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  to  the 
mere  accident  of  his  having  been  born  with  a  happy 
intellectual  and  physical  constitution ;  but  the  merit 
which  he  had  acquired  in  innumerable  previous  exist¬ 
ences  caused  him,  by  an  unerring,  inevitable  law,  to  be 
thus  wonderfully  endowed  in  his  last  and  most  perfect 
birth.  (See  Booddha.)  That  power  or  principle  which 
causes  any  being  to  be  born  in  a  condition  corresponding 
to  the  merit  or  demerit  acquired  in  previous  transmi¬ 
grations,  is  termed  Karma,  (or  Kurma,)  a  Sanscrit  term 
signifying  “work”  or  “action.”  It  may  be  regarded  as 
the  combined  result  of  all  one’s  previous  acts,  whether 
good  or  evil.  “Destiny  (Schicksal)  in  its  Booddhistic 
acceptation,”  says  Koppen,  “  is  the  product  of  the  merit 

*  It  would  appear  that  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  it  has 
been  customary  in  the  East  to  measure  the  splendour  and  dignity  ol 
a  sovereign  by  the  number  of  his  wives.  Akbir,  the  greatest  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  is  said  to  have  had  more  than  five  thousand,  each 
lady  having  a  separate  apartment  for  herself 


and  the  guilt  of  living  ( beseelten )  creatures.  .  .  .  Every 
deed,  whether  good  or  evil,  operates  through  endless 
periods,  on  and  on,  and  bears,  even  after  a  hundred 
thousand  kalpas.t  its  inevitable  fruit,  until  its  effect  is 
destroyed  through  perfect  sinlessness.”  (See  “  Religion 
des  Buddha,”  p.  285.) 

Siddh&rta  having,  by  his  perseverance  in  acts  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  self-sacrifice  performed  through  innume¬ 
rable  previous  transmigrations,  accomplished  everything 
necessary  to  make  him  a  supreme  Booddha,  he  acquired, 
at  last,  unlimited  intelligence  and  power.  But,  after 
resigning  the  pleasures  and  splendours  of  royalty,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through  various  trials 
and  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  powerful  enemies— 
among  others,  that  of  Mari,  a  mighty  deva  (or  deity) — 
before  he  could  attain  to  complete  deification. 

We  are  told,  in  true  Oriental  style,  that,  in  his  great 
contest  with  Mari,  the  latter,  accompanied  by  all  the 
powers  of  evil,  came  to  the  conflict  riding  on  an  elephant 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  high.  Mountains  of  immeas¬ 
urable  size  are  hurled  at  the  Bodhisattva ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  touch  him  they  are  changed  into  wreaths  and 
festoons  of  flowers ;  at  the  same  time  the  poison,  which 
is  spit  upon  him  by  his  demoniac  foes,  becomes  a  halo  of 
glory  round  his  head.  Having  at  last  come  off  victorious 
over  all  his  enemies,  he  becomes  possessor  of  boundless 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  not  only  remembers  with 
perfect  distinctness  all  his  experiences  in  his  innume¬ 
rable  previous  existences,  but  he  also  knows  the  exact 
circumstances  of  all  the  beings  who  have  ever  existed  in 
the  infinite  worlds,  and  receives  that  divine  vision  which 
enables  him  to  see  the  remotest  parts  of  the  universe  as 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  close  at  hand.  “  Then  the  be¬ 
ings  of  all  the  infinite  sakwalas  (or  worlds)  who  had  not 
before  enjoyed  that  privilege,  saw  a  supreme  Booddha, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  rays  of  many-coloured  light  which 
proceeded  from  his  person.”  Among  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  beauty  belonging  to  Booddha  are  mentioned  curly 
locks  and  a  golden-coloured  complexion :  accordingly, 
we  always  see  his  statues  represented  with  curly  hair ; 
and  generally,  if  not  invariably,  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour.J  The  person  of  Booddha,  it  is  said,  was  ordi¬ 
narily  only  twelve  cubits  in  height ;  but,  when  he  willed 
to  do  so,  ne  could  enlarge  himself  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  highest  heaven. 

The  followers  of  Gautama  believe  that  throughout 
myriads  of  ages  he  voluntarily  endured  the  severest 
privations,  and  often  the  most  dreadful  sufferings,  in 
order  that  he  might  at  last  save  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  worlds  from  the  miseries  of  existence.  Millions 
of  centuries  ago  he  had  acquired  sufficient  merit  to  enter 
Nirvftna  or  Nirwina,  (the  supreme  beatitude  of  the  Bood¬ 
dhists  ;)  but  he  preferred  to  suffer  through  countless 
ages,  that  he  might  become  the  benefactor  of  all  beings. 

The  Booddhists  believe  that  in  the  universe  the  worlds 
(sakwalas)  are  beyond  all  computation.  Each  sakwala 
includes  an  earth,  with  its  continents,  islands,  and  oceans, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  heavens  and  hells,  and  is  in¬ 
habited  in  its  different  parts  by  various  beings,  such  as 
animals,  men,  demons,  devas,  and  brahmas.  The  devas 
(da'va^)  are  a  sort  of  inferior  deities.  The  brahmas  are 
an  order  of  godlike  beings,  who  hold  the  highest  rank 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe,  a  Booddha 
alone  excepted.  Their  state  of  passionless  repose 
strongly  reminds  us  of  Lucretius’s  description  of  the 
gods  of  Epicurus,  from  whom  they  differ,  however,  in 
not  possessing  absolute  immortality  : 

“  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divom  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  aevo  summl  cum  pace  fruatur, 

Semota  ab  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longi ; 

Nam  privata  doloreomni,  privata  periclis, 


f  KIlpX  (a  day  and  night  of  Brahma)  is  a  period  of  4320  millions 
of  our  years. 

t  See  Moor’s  “Hindu  Pantheon,”  p.  229.  It  appears  that  be¬ 
fore  Gautama’s  appearance  as  supreme  Booddha,  the  putting  on  of 
a  yellow  garment  was  an  indication  that  the  wearer  had  renounced 
the  world  and  become  an  ascetic.  (See  KOppbn,  pp.  83  and  815.) 
Whether  Booddha’s  golden  complexion  may  have  been  given  to  him 
in  commemoration  of  his  former  character  as  an  ascetic,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  say ;  but  it  is  still  a  prevailing,  if  not  universal,  custom,  among 
the  Booddhist  priesthood,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  wear  a 
yellow  dress. 


a,  e,  I,  5,  u,  y,  long;  &,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  <?,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  m65o; 
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Ip®*  *ai*  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri, 

Nec  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nec  tangitur  irl.”* 

De  Rerum  NaturA,  lib.  L 

One  of  the  abodes  of  the  d6vas  is  termed  a  devalflka, 
and  an  abode  of  the  brahmas  is  called  a  brahmaloka. 
The  ages  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  universe  vary 
according  to  the  loka  which  they  occupy.  The  most 
short-lived  of  the  devas  live  nine  millions  of  our  years ; 
while  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  longevity  live  more 
than  nine  thousand  million  years.  The  life-term  of  the 
brahmas  also  varies  greatly ;  but  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  express  in  figures  the  age  even  of  those  whose 
lives  are  the  briefest  Some  of  the  Booddhistic  writers, 
however,  have  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  those 
immeasurable  periods  in  the  following  manner.  There  is 
fabricated  in  India  a  species  of  cotton  cloth  unequalled 
in  the  delicacy  of  its  texture;  it  is  sometimes  called 
“  woven  wind,”  (in  Latin,  “  ventus  textilis.”)  Now,  were 
one  to  touch  with  this  material,  ever  so  lightly,  once  in  a 
hundred  years,  a  mountain  of  solid  rock  sixteen  miles 
high  and  as  many  broad,  the  mountain  would  at  length 
be  completely  worn  to  dust.  But  the  time  required  for 
this  would  not  amount  to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  life- 
term  of  the  greater  number  of  the  brahmas. 

There  is  also  an  endless  variety  of  beings  of  a  less  ex¬ 
alted  order,  and  of  various  forms.  Some  of  these,  called 
N&gas,  appear  as  serpents,  but  are  in  fact  demi-gods. 
The  Garundas  are  like  immense  birds,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  N&gas.  The  Asuras, 
(or  Asurs,)  who  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Brah- 
manical  mythology,  are  too  important  to  be  omitted  from 
a.  system  of  exaggeration  designed  to  throw  all  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  Brahmans  into  the  shade.  Accordingly,  we 
have  them  in  all  their  glory.  R&hu,  (rl'hdo,)  one  of  the 
Asur  chiefs,  is  expressly  stated  to  be  76,800  miles  high, 
and  19,200  miles  across  the  shoulders.  The  Pretas 
(pra'tas)  are  unhappy  beings,  of  immense  size,  but  so 
wasted  and  thin  as  to  resemble  a  dry  leaf 

Respecting  the  doctrines  taught  by  Gautama  him¬ 
self,  we  cannot  safely  affirm  anything  positively.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  Booddhists  were  atheists.  Those  of  Ceylon,  (who 
have  confessedly  departed  the  least  from  the  primitive 
doctrines  of  Booddhism,)  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
sect  of  Nepaul,  (the  Sw&bh&vlkas,)  are,  strictly  speaking, 
atheists,  since  they  do  not  recognize  any  infinite  self- 
existent  Spirit  who  is  the  original  source  of  all  forms  of 
being.  They  teach  that  an  infinite  multitude  of  separate 
finite  souls  have  always  existed.  Some  sects  maintain 
that  nothing  exists  in  the  universe  except  matter,  which 
is  endowed  with  certain  inherent,  inseparable  properties, 
causing  it  to  arrange  itself  in  forms  of  beauty  and  order, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  souls  of  living  beings  are 
material.  While  thus  teaching  that  existence  had  no 
beginning,  they  maintain  not  only  that  under  every  form 
it  is  an  evil,  but  that,  except  where  it  is  voluntarily  en¬ 
dured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aspirants  to  the  Booddhaship, 
it  is  invariably  associated  with  demerit  If  any  being, 
whether  man,  dSva,  or  brahma,  had  sufficient  merit,  he 
would  at  once  enter  Nirvina  and  cease  to  have  any 
separate  existence. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Karma  (that  power  or 
destiny  that  determines  the  condition  in  which  any  being 
is  to  be  born)  as  the  combined  influence  or  result  of  all 
one’s  previous  actions,  whether  good  or  evil.  In  assign¬ 
ing  to  any  one  a  place  or  condition  according  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  actions  of  his  past  existence,  the  Karma 
is  held  to  be  absolutely  unerring,  and  irresistible  as  the 
decrees  of  fate.  (To  this,  however,  there  is  one  excep¬ 
tion  :  a  candidate  for  the  Booddhaship  may  voluntarily 
relinquish  a  superior  condition  for  one  far  inferior,  in 
order  to  gain  more  merit)  Nothing  except  severe  pen¬ 
ance  and  blameless  conduct,  continued  through  immeas¬ 
urable  periods,  can  suffice  to  change  an  evil  Karma  for 

*  The  following,  by  Dr.  Good,  though  very  imperfect  is  perhaps 
the  best  poetical  translation  into  English  that  has  been  made  of  the 
above  passage : 

“  Far,  far  from  mortals  and  their  vain  concerns, 

In  peace  perpetual,  dwell  the  immortal  gods. 

Each  self-dependent  and  from  human  wants 
Estranged  forever.  There  nor  pain  pervades. 

Nor  danger  threatens ,  every  passion  sleeps  ; 

Vice  no  revenge,  no  rapture  virtue  prompts.*' 


a  good  one.  The  very  shortest  period  that  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Naraka  (or  hell)  remain  in  torment  is 
nine  millions  of  our  years.  The  great  object  for  which 
a  supreme  Booddha  is  manifested  is  not  only  to  en¬ 
courage  the  various  beings  burdened  with  existence  to 
enter  the  paths  which  lead  to  Nirvina,  but  also  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  progress  therein.  The  Booddhists  do  not  hold 
that  a  supreme  Booddha  is  able  to  deliver  any  being 
from  the  evils  of  existence  by  his  own  direct  power ; 
but  in  various  ways  he  can  afford  them  opportunities  of 
acquiring  merit  Through  his  divine  knowledge  he  can 
point  out  to  them  the  true  “  paths,”  and  by  his  divine 
eloquence  he  can  often  prevail  upon  the  most  reluctant 
to  enter  the  way  leading  to  Nirvana.  The  preaching 
(1 bana ,  or  “word”)  of  Gautama  is  said  to  have  exerted  an 
astonishing  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  “  It 
was,”  to  adopt  the  language  of  his  enthusiastic  votaries, 
"as  a  divine  charm  to  cure  the  poison  of  evil  desire;  a 
sovereign  medicine  to  heal  the  disease  of  anger;  a  lamp 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance;  an  all-con¬ 
suming  fire  to  destroy  the  evils  of  repeated  existence  ; 
a  meridian  sun  to  dry  up  the  mud  of  covetousness ;  a 
great  rain  to  quench  the  flame  of  sensuality,”  etc.  etc. 

There  are  five  great  commandments,  called  “pun'cha 
seel,”  (or  paticka  si/,)  i.e.  the  “  five  duties  or  ordinances,” 
which  are  especially  binding  on  all  the  followers  of  Bood¬ 
dha,  laymen  as  well  as  priests,  viz. :  1.  Do  not  kill ;  2. 
Do  not  violate  the  law  of  chastity ;  3.  Do  not  steal ;  4. 
Do  not  lie;  5.  Do  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
transgressor  of  any  one  of  the  above  commands  is  lialle 

unless  there  be  important  extenuating  circumstances — 
to  suffer  in  Naraka  for  myriads  of  ages.  It  may  be  ob- 
served  that  the  Booddhistic  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
lie  differs  materially  from  that  entertained  by  European 
nations  :  according  to  the  former,  there  must  not  only  be 
an  intentional  misstatement  with  a  purpose  to  deceive, 
but  there  must  also  be  the  discovery  by  the  person  deceived 
that  what  has  been  told  him  is  untrue.  (Hardy’s  “  Manual 
of  Budhism,”  p.  469.) 

.  In  regard  to  all  classes  of  transgression,  the  degree  of 
sin  depends  greatly  upon  the  attending  circumstances, 
and  especially  upon  the  character  or  condition  of  the 
person  sinnea  against  Thus,  to  steal  from  a  skeptic  is 
a  comparatively  small  offence ;  to  steal  from  a  priest  is 
a  grievous  sin ;  but  to  steal  from  the  associated  priest¬ 
hood  is  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye. 

The  Booddhist  priesthood  are  required  to  observe  not 
merely  the  five  great  precepts  above  mentioned,  but 
a  multitude  of  other  ordinances,  of  the  most  stringent 
character,  among  which  are  the  following.  The  priest 
must  live  on  alms,  and,  if  in  good  health,  must  himself 
carry  the  alms-bowl  from  house  to  house.  He  must  not 
only  observe  the  strictest  celibacy,  but  he  must  (unless 
in  company  wdth  other  men)  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
presence  of  women :  he  must  not  sit  on  the  same  seat 
wdth  one  in  any  private  place,  nor  may  he  accompany  a 
woman  on  a  journey  even  from  one  end  of  a  village  to 
the  other.  He  must  eat  his  food  “  meditatively,”  not  for 
the  pleasure  it  gives  him,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  untimely  death.  He  must  in  no  case  eat 
food  after  mid-day.  A  priest  who  has  entered  one  of 
the  paths  leading  to  Nirvana  is  called  a  Rahat  (rah'hat) 
or  Ar'hat,  (written  also  Archat)  The  common  term  for 
the  system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Gautama  is 
Dharmma,  (or,  as  it  is  more  usually  written,  Dharma,) 
(pronounced  dur'ma,)  that  is,  the  “law,”  “virtue,” 
“  duty.”  The  followers  of  Booddha  are  commonly  called, 
in  India,  Bauddhas,  (bowd'has.) 

The  Booddhists  believe  that  all  living  creatures  are 
homogeneous  in  their  essence,  the  only  difference  being 
accidental  and  caused  solely  by  a  difference  of  merit. 
Hence  a  worm  or  insect  may  be  as  truly  our  brother, 
according  to  the  profoundest  and  most  essential  laws 
of  relationship,  as  a  human  being.  Booddhism  cannot, 
therefore,  properly  be  said  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  but  ratner  the  brotherhood  of  all  creatures. 
It  teaches  that  not  merely  all  animals,  including  the 
vilest  insects,  have  souls,  Dut  that  the  seeds  of  plants 
have  souls  also.  And  this  may  furnish  the  reason  why 
a  priest  is  required  to  live  on  alms,  since  in  no  other 
way  could  he  escape  the  responsibility  of  taking  life.  If 


€  as  k;  5  as  1;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL, guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (£JF“ See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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he  caused  grain  to  be  ground,  he  would  disembody  the 
souls  of  innumerable  beings ;  but  by  living  on  offal  he 
merely  uses  for  his  sustenance  that  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  thrown  aside  and  wasted-  In  regard  to  the  re¬ 
lationship  subsisting  between  different  creatures,  “with 
the  exception,”  says  Hardy,  “of  those  beings  who  have 
entered  one  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  Nirvina,  there 
may  be  an  interchange  of  condition  between  the  highest 
ana  the  lowest.  He  who  is  now  the  most  degraded  of 
demons  may  one  day  rule  the  highest  of  the  heavens; 
he  who  is  at  present  seated  upon  the  most  honourable 
of  the  celestial  thrones  may  one  day  writhe  amid  the 
agonies  of  a  place  of  torment ;  and  the  worm  which  we 
crush  under  our  feet  may  in  the  course  of  ages  become 
a  Supreme  Budha.”  (“Manual  of  Budhism,”  p.  36.) 

The  highest  element  of  Booddhism  was  a  feeling  of 
benevolence  and  sympathy  for  other  men  or  other 
creatures, — unquestionably  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
human  impulses.  It  was  called  into  action  by  what  was 
probably  the  most  oppressive  and  fearful  tyranny  under 
which  any  great  people  ever  suffered.  It  was  not  the 
tyranny  of  one  or  of  a  few  tyrants,  from  which  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  escape  by  flight  or  concealment,  but 
the  tyranny  of  a  multitudinous  class, — of  a  class  generally 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  very  existence  not  merely 
of  the  state,  but  of  the  separate  individuals  composing 
the  nation,  (see  “  Institutes  of  Manu,”  i.  101 ;  see,  also, 
ix.  313-319,)  and  penetrating  with  its  terrible  and  all-but 
omnipotent  arms  every  ramification  of  society.  As  the 
vapours  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  exasperated  by  vol¬ 
canic  fires,  will  sometimes  force  aside  or  burst  asunder 
the  superincumbent  mountains,  so  at  length  the  masses 
of  the  Hindoo  nation,  maddened  by  their  sufferings  and 
rendered  irresistible  by  their  very  despair,  shook  off  the 
frightful  incubus  which  pressed  upon  them.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases  of  religious  tyranny,  the  deliverance 
came  through  skepticism  and  denial  of  the  prevailing 
dogmas.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  power  and 
extent  of  the  reaction  were  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  tyranny  under  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
had  suffered.  The  revolution  which  accompanied  the  rise 
of  Booddhism  appears  to  have  closely  resembled,  in  its 
more  important  features,  the  French  Revolution ;  but,  as 
it  was  a  reaction  against  a  more  terrible  oppression,  it 
was  followed  by  more  extensive  and  more  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  As  the  oppression  had  been  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
religious  in  its  origin,  so  the  reaction,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  a 
deeper  spirit  of  denial  and  by  a  more  universal  unbelief. 
The  reformers  began  with  repudiating  the  authority  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  ended  with  not  merely  rejecting  the 
sacred  books  of  the  priesthood,  (the  Vedas,)  but  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  very  existence  of  those  Higher  Powers  from  which 
the  Brahmans  claimed  to  derive  their  authority.  The 
reformation  took  a  humanitarian  direction,  and  at  the 
same  time  carried  the  levelling  principle  to  its  utmost 
possible  limits.  It  rejected  absolutely  all  prescriptive 
claims,  whether  human  or  divine.  It  assumed  tha*  all 
beings  in  the  universe  stood  exactly  on  the  same  ground, 
the  only  difference  being  made  by  the  difference  of  con¬ 
duct.  But,  as  the  religious  sentiment  found  in  all  nations 
demanded  something  to  satisfy  it,  men,  deified  by  their 
merits,  were  made  use  of  (chiefly  in  later  years,  and  among 
Northern  Booddhists)  to  supply  this  demand. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  (i£  as  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe,  the  foregoing  views  are  correct)  that  Bood¬ 
dhism  originated  in  almost  total  unbelief,  and  owed  its 
influence  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  a  great  political 
revolution.  The  corner-stone  of  tne  building  is  atheism, 
the  copestone  (Nirvina,  or  annihilation)  is  absolute  de¬ 
spair.  But  between  these  terrible  extremes  there  is  a 
kindly  human  element,  which  is  the  only  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  system,  and  to  which  is  doubtless  due  what¬ 
ever  of  vitality  it  possesses.  But  the  influence  of  this 
humanity  is  greatly  impaired  and,  indeed,  rendered  all- 
but  nugatory  by  its  impracticable  and  extravagant  char¬ 
acter.  By  teaching  that  we  must  not  only  spare  the 
lives  of  vermin,  (these  being  really  our  brethren,)  but 
the  lives  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  which  form  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  truly  devout  votary  of  Booddhism, 


as  we  have  already  seen,  but  thriftless  indolence  and 
helpless  beggary. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  any  people  wholly  to  change 
their  previous  habits  of  thought,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Bood¬ 
dhism  and  the  Brahmanical  system  which  it  for  a  time 
displaced.  First,  as  the  basis  of  both,  we  find  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Metempsychosis,  or  the  continued  existence  of 
the  same  being  under  various  outward  forms ;  secondly, 
both  teach  alike  a  belief  in  accumulative  merit,  by  which 
the  meanest  creature  may,  by  a  course  of  penance  con¬ 
tinued  through  successive  ages,  rise  to  the  possession 
of  godlike  intelligence  and  power ;  thirdly,  they  agree 
substantially  in  regarding  Nirvana,  or  the  cessation  of  a 
distinct  ana  separate  existence,  as  the  greatest  blessing 
to  which  any  being  can  attain,* — not  to  mention  other 
points  of  less  importance.  (See  Brahmanism.) 

They  differ,  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  ca*te, 
which  the  Brahmans  make  the  corner-stone  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  but  which  Gautama  totally  rejected.!  Among  the 
votaries  of  Brahmanism  the  priests  could  be  chosen  from 
the  highest  caste  only,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  serious 
offence  even  to  teacn  the  Vedas  (sacred  books)  to  a 
Soodra  (a  person  of  the  lowest  of  the  pure  castes)  or  to 
a  woman.  Among  the  Booddhists,  on  the  contrary,  all 
classes,  including  women  and  even  the  lowest  outcasts, 
are  freely  admitted  to  the  priesthood ;  none  are  rejected, 
except  the  deformed,  or  diseased,  or  those  who  are  ser¬ 
vants.  It  is  considered  that  a  servant  cannot  give  him¬ 
self  to  the  priesthood,  because  he  cannot  give  what  is 
the  property  of  another.  They  differ,  also,  totally  with 
respect  to  the  Vedas,  which  the  Booddhists  entirely  re¬ 
ject,  while  the  Brahmans  regard  them  as  the  most  sacred 
and  excellent  of  all  writings. 

Again,  the  principal  deities  of  the  Brahmans  are  incar¬ 
nations  from  Brahm,  the  supreme,  eternal,  self-existing 
Spirit.  The  principal  deity  of  the  Booddhists  (strictly 
so  called)  is  always  a  mortal,  and  may  have  begun  his 
career  as  the  most  pitiful  insect,  though  he  always  ends 
it  as  a  deified  man,  in  which  form,  however,  he  has  but 
a  brief  existence,  and  soon  dies,  leaving  the  universe 
without  even  the  semblance  of  a  ruler. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Gautama  as  a  reformer 
was  doubtless  owing  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  character  of  his  doctrines ;  and  we  should  probably 
not  err  in  considering  him  to  have  been  far  more  a 
political  than  a  religious  reformer.  His  doctrine  of  the 
impartial  equality  of  all  classes,  dignified  and  rendered 
sacred  by  his  twofold  character  of  saint  and  sage,  and 
promulgated  at  a  time  when  the  irksome  and  oppress¬ 
ive  restrictions  of  caste,  joined  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
Brahmans,  had  become  intolerable  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  people,  was,  we  may  confidently  conjecture, 
eagerly,  passionately  welcomed  by  all,  the  dominant 
class  alone  excepted.  So  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the 
new  ddctrines  that  only  about  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Gautama  we  find  Chandragupta,  (the  Sandro- 
cottus  of  the  Greek  historians,)  a  man  of  low  caste,  raised 
to  the  most  powerful  throne  in  Northern  India.  This 
event  is  the  more  remarkable  because  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  believer  in  or  a  supporter  of  Booddhism, 
showing  that  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a  religious 
revolution  which  placed  him  on  the  throne ;  although, 
as  already  intimated,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion 
may  have  powerfully  co-operated  with  the  new  political 
principles  in  bringing  about  that  result.  His  grandson, 
however,  Asoka,  (Asoka  or  Ashoka,)  became  a  devoted 
follower  of  Gautama,  and  succeeded,  it  would  appear,  in 
establishing  the  new  religion  in  every  part  of  his  widely- 

*  With  the  primitive  or  orthodox  Booddhists,  Nirvina  is  simply 
annihilation,  while  with  the  Brahmans  it  is  absorption  into  the  essence 
of  Brahma,  the  supreme,  self-existent  Spirit.  The  etymology  of  Nir¬ 
vana  is  very  obscure.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  nir,  “without,”  “not,”  and  van ,  to  “sound,”  to  “blow  as 
a  flute.”  It  may  possibly  have  allusion  to  the  exceedingly  transitory 
character  of  every  form  of  being,  comparing  it  to  the  breath  or  sound 
of  a  musical  instrument,  which  passes  away  we  know  not  whither, 
Nirvana  would  then  imply  the  absence  or  cessation  of  that  fitful, 
changeful  existence  which,  with  us,  has  been  compared  to  a  passing 
vapour. 

f  “There  is  caste,”  observes  Hardy,  “among the  Budhists of  Ceyj 
Ion ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  founder  of  their  religion.” 
(“Manual  of  Budhism,”  p.  78.) 
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extended  dominions.  He  is  said — with  Oriental  hyper¬ 
bole,  no  doubt — to  have  erected  eighty-four  thousand 
monasteries  (vihars)  in  honour  of  the  eighty-four  thou¬ 
sand  discourses  of  Booddha.  (S«e  the  “  Bhilsa  Topes,” 
by  Cunningham,  p.  99.)  His  son  Mahendra  (or  Ma¬ 
in  udo)  introduced  Booddhism  into  Ceylon,  which  is  still 
one  of  its  principal  seats.  The  persecutions  to  which 
the  new  religion  was  subjected  in  India  in  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  era  contributed  undoubtedly  to  its  diffusion 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  resulted  at  last  in 
its  almost  total  extirpation  from  the  land  wherein  it  had 
its  origin. 

Booddhism  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
China  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
From  Ceylon  it  extended  to  Farther  India  and  Cochin 
China.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Japan  in  the  sixth  century.  Nepaul  has  long 
been  one  of  its  principal  seats,  whence  it  extended  to 
Thibet  and  the  country  of  the  Mongols,  receiving  greater 
or  less  modifications  from  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
various  nations  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily 
how  Booddhism,  after  it  had  once  obtained  such  an 
ascendency  among  the  people  of  India,  could  be  so  soon 
and  so  completely  displaced  by  the  old  religion.  But, 
if  we  regard  the  movement  which  for  a  time  overthrew 
the  Brahmanical  domination  to  have  been  due  in  a  great 
m_easure  to  political  causes,  among  which  the  tyranny 
of  caste  was  probably  the  chief,  we  may  suppose  that 
when  the  pressure  of  those  causes  was  removed  the 
popular  mind  came  gradually  to  look  with  less  and  less 
aversion,  and  perhaps  at  last  with  affectionate  reverence, 
on  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  a  change  of  feeling 
which  was  probably  much  accelerated  by  the  austere 
ordinances  and  comfortless,  despairing  doctrines  of  the 
new  faith, — a  faith  which  makes  annihilation  the  final 
and  highest  reward  for  ages  of  self-denial,  privation,  and 
suffering.  We  may  well  believe  that  these  doctrines 
never  had  any  place  in  the  popular  affections,  and  that 
they  were  on’ly  accepted  at  all  because  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  great  ameliorations  in  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people.  We  may  conjecture  that  the 
Brahmans,  taught  by  past  experience,  were  very  careful, 
at  least  for  a  time,  not  to  repress,  by  any  undue  rigour 
or  offensive  assertions  of  superiority,  the  returning  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people. 

There  are  some  general  and  obvious  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  Booddhism  and  Christianity  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  one  at  first  sight ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  importance  which  each  attaches  to  the 
practice  of  self-denial,  and  that  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  however  humble  their  condition,  which  forms 
so  essential  a  feature  in  the  ethical  system  of  both.  But, 
if  we  examine  them  more  closely,  and  consider  their 
deeper  relations,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  only  great,  but  absolutely  immeasurable.  It 
would,  we  feel  assured,  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  (as 
some  recent  writers  appear  to  do)  that  this  difference  is  a 
mere  divergence,  though  a  very  wide  one,  from  a  common 
principle  or  starting-point ;  for  they  are  essentially  and 
wholly  different  in  their  very  origin.  We  need  only 
allude  to  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  accounts 
of  the  two  systems  that  have  come  down  to  us,— the 
one  filled  with  the  wildest  fables,  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  must  destroy,  in  every  truth-loving  mind,  all 
confidence  and  everything  deserving  the  name  of  belief; 
the  other  characterized  by  an  unpretending  and  touch¬ 
ing  simplicity,  which  furnishes  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  of  the  entire  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
writers.*  But  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  character 
of  the  systems  themselves, — the  one  owing  its  origin, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  to  an  utter  and 
almost  universal  unbelief,  and  being,  like  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  of  Reason  in  France,  a  mere  device  to 
appease  rather  than  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  religious 
instinct  of  the  people ;  tne  other  having  for  its  foun¬ 
dation  the  highest  and  fullest  belief  ever  presented  to 


*  This  internal  evidence  alone  is  such  as  not  only  to  command  the 
assent  of  multitudes  of  intelligent  readers,  but  even  sometimes  to 
overcome  the  skepticism  of  the  most  gifted  and  critical  minds.  (See 
Niebuhr’s  “Letters,”  vol.  i.,  Letter  148.) 


the  world, — the  belief  in  a  Being,  infinite  in  power 
and  love,  whose  paternal  care  extends  to  the  very  hum¬ 
blest  of  his  creatures.  The  one  system,  built  upon  athe¬ 
ism,  has  for  its  final  scope  annihilation  :  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  religion  of  despair.  The  other,  based  upon  a 
belief  in  God’s  infinite  perfections  and  his  boundless 
love  to  man,  (see  John  iii.  16,)  becomes  the  unfailing 
source  of  an  infinite  hope, — a  hope  not  only  of  endless 
happiness,  but  of  eternal  progress  towards  perfection. 

See  Koppen,  “Religion  des  Buddha,”  Berlin,  1857;  R.  Spbnck 
Hardy,  “Manual  of  Budhism,”  London,  1853;  B.  H.  Hodgson, 

Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists,”  1841 ;  J.  Barth^lemy 
Saint-Hilaire,  “  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion,”  Paris,  1862;  Gui- 
GNIAUT,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquitd,”  Paris,  1825;  Moor,  “Hindu 
Pantheon;”  Stanislas  Julies,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hiouen- 
Thsang,”  etc.,  1853;  and  the  continuation  of  the  same,  under  the 
name  of  *  Memoires  sur  les  Contries  occidentales,”  1857-58  ;  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids,  “  Buddhism,”  1877. 

Gautherot,  got'ro',  (Claude,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1769,  was  a  pupil  of  David. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  “  Marius  at  Minturnoe,”  and 
“The  Funeral  of  Atala,”  (1800.)  Died  in  1825. 

Gauthey ,  gS't^,  (Emiland  Marie,)  an  eminent 
French  civil  engineer, born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  in  1732, 
was  employed  from  1783  to  1791  in  constructing  the  Canal 
du  Centre.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  inspector-general. 
He  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Bridges 
and  Navigable  Canals,”  (3  vols.,  1809.)  Died  in  1806. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gauthey,  go'ti',  (Louis  Francois  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
Swiss  Protestant  teacher,  born  in  the  canton  de  Vaud  in 
1795.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise  on 
education,  “De  l’Education,”  etc.,  (1854.)  Died  in  1864. 

Gauthier,  gd'te-V,  sumamed  Sans- A  voir,  (s6n- 
z^'vwSr',)  a  Norman  knight,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  first  crusade.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by 
the  Turks  near  Nicea,  in  Asia,  in  1097. 

Gauthier,  (Franqois,)  Abb6,  a  French  priest  and 
able  negotiator,  born  near  Falaise.  He  lived  many  years 
in  London,  and  was  employed  in  secret  negotiations,  which 
resulted  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Died  in  1720. 

Gauthier,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  theologian, 
born  at  Louviers  in  1685.  He  published  several  works 
against  the  Jesuits  and  infidels.  Died  in  1755. 

Gauthier,  (Pierre,)  a  French  architect,  born  at 
Troyes  in  1790.  Among  his  works  is  a  monument  to 
Fenelon  at  Cambrai.  Died  in  1855. 

Gautier.  See  Gaultier,  Gauthier,  and  Walter. 

Gautier,  gd'te-i',  (Ambroise  Georges  Joseph  )  a 
French  jurist,  borrfat  Chevreuse  in  1776,  wrote  “  Studies 
on  Commercial  Jurisprudence,”  (1829.)  Died  in  1829. 

See  Andr£  Marie  Jean  Jacques  Dupin,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de 
Gauthier,”  1829. 

Gautier,  (Arnaud  Eloy,)  a  French  artist,  son  of  J. 
Gautier-Dagoty,  noticed  below.  He  began  to  issue  in 
1752  “Periodical  Observations  on  Natural  History  and 
the  Arts,  writh  Coloured  Plates,”  which,  after  his  death, 
was  continued  by  Rozier,  (1771-85.)  Died  in  1771. 

Gautier,  (Emile  Theodore  L£on,)  a  French  Cath¬ 
olic  writer,  born  at  Havre,  August  8,  1832.  He  published 
“Scenes  et  Nouvelles  catholiques,”  (1861,)  “Les  Epo¬ 
pees  fran<;aises,”  (1866-67,)  “  Portraits  iitteraires,”  (1868,) 
etc.  Died  in  1897 

Gautier,  (Joseph,)  a  French  abb^  and  litterateur ,  born 
in  Lorraine  about  1714.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  refutation  of  Rousseau’s  Essay  on  the  question,  “  Do 
Sciences  and  Arts  contribute  to  the  Promotion  of  Mo¬ 
rality?”  (1751.)  Died  in  1776. 

Gautier,  (Judith,)  a  French  author,  a  daughter  of 
Th^ophile  Gautier  and  of  Carlotta  Grisi,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1850.  ohe  translated  from  the  Chinese  the 
“  Livre  de  Jade,”  (1867,)  “Le  Dragon  imperial,”  (1869,) 
etc.,  and  wrote  “  Les  Peuples  Stranges,”  (1879,)  etc.  She 
married  Catulle  Mend&s  (q.  v.)  in  1866,  but  soon  left 
him. 

Gautier,  (Th£opiiile,)  a  French  littbateur  and  critic, 
born  at  Tarbes  about  1810.  He  produced  “Albertus,” 
and  other  poems,  and  an  immoral  romance  called  “  Mile. 
Maupin,”  (1835.)  About  1836  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  “Presse,”  for  which  he  wrote  criticisms  on 
the  drama  and  fine  arts  until  1854.  After  that  date  he 
had  charge  of  the  same  department  of  the  “  Moniteur.” 
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Among  his  works  is  a  book  of  travels  in  Spain,  etc.,  en¬ 
titled  “Tras  los  Montes,”  (1843.)  He  has  been  extolled 
as  an  original  and  brilliant  writer.  Died  Oct.  23,  1872. 

Gautier-  (or  Gauthier-)  Dagoty,  (Jacques,)  a 
French  anatomist  and  engraver,  born  at  Marseilles,  was 
remarkable  for  mental  activity.  He  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  producing  coloured  engravings,  in 
which  he  used  four  colours.  He  published  several  works 
on  anatomy,  with  coloured  plates,  and  “Observations 
on  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  Painting,”  (6  vols., 
1752-55,)  which  was  the  origin  of  the  “Journal  de  Phj'- 
eique,”  the  first  French  journal  of  physical  sciences. 
Died  in  1758. 

Gautier  de  Metz,  go'te-i'  deh  mis,  a  French  poet, 
who  lived  about  1230,  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 
didactic  poem  called  “The  Image  of  the  World,” 
(“L’lmage  du  Monde.”) 

Gautieri,  gow-te-a'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Novara  in  1769.  He 
was  appointed  in  1808  inspector-general  of  woods  and 
forests  under  the  then  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  retained 
this  position  twenty-two  years.  He  wrote  interesting 
works  on  forests  and  natural  history,  among  which  is 
a  “General  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Administration 
of  Forests.”  Died  in  1833. 

Gautruche  or  Gaultruche,  gS'tRiish',  (Pierre,)  a 
French  priest,  born  at  Orleans  in  1602,  published  a 
“Poetic  History,”  (“  Histoire  poetique,”  1658,)  and  a 
“Sacred  History,”  (1672.)  Died  in  1681. 

Gauzlin,  gooiN',  a  French  prelate,  reputed  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  the  natural  son 
of  Hugh  Capet.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bourgea 
in  1013.  Died  in  1029. 

Gavanti,  gi-vin'tee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
friar,  born  at  Monza  about  1570,  was  general  of  the 
Barnabites.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Thesaurus 
Sacrorum  Rituum,”  a  commentary  on  the  rubrics  of  the 
missal  and  the  breviary  of  the  Roman  Church.  Died  in 
1638. 

Gavard,  gi'vftR',  (Hyacinthe,)  an  eminent  French 
anatomist,  born  at  Montmelian  in  1753,  was  a  successful 
teacher  of  surgery  in  Paris.  He  published  several  treat¬ 
ises  on  anatomy.  His  “  Splanchnologie”  (1800)  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  anything  before  printed  on  that  subject 
Died  in  1802. 

Gavarni,  gd-vir'nee,  the  pseudonym  of  Paul  Che¬ 
valier,  a  very  popular  French  caricaturist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1801.  In  1835  he  began  to  issue  a  satirical 
journal  called  “  Les  Gens  du  Monde,”  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  spirited  pictures  of  Parisian  society.  Many  of 
these  designs  were  reproduced  in  the  “Charivari,”  which 
owed  to  Gavarni  a  great  part  of  its  success.  His  works 
are  remarkable  for  fidelity  to  nature.  Died  in  1866. 

Gavarret,  gi'vi'ri',  (Louis  Denis  Jules,)  a  French 
physician,  born  in  1809.  He  graduated  in  1843,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  professor  of  medical  physics.  Jle 
published,  besides  other  works,  an  excellent  “Treatise 
on  Electricity,”  (1857.)  Died  August  30,  1890. 

Gavazzi,  gS-vSt^see,  (Padre  Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
priest  and  political  agitator,  born  at  Bologna  in  1809. 
He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Naples,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  army  of  volunteers 
which  Pius  IX.  sent  against  the  Austrians  in  1848,  and 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  his  harangues. 
He  continued  to  support  the  popular  cause  after  the 
pope  had  recalled  his  army  and  changed  his  policy.  In 
1849,  as  chaplain-general  of  the  republican  army,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  siege  of  Rome. 
After  Rome  had  been  captured  by  the  French,  (1849,) 
he  became  an  exile,  and  lectured  against  popery  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  Died  Jan.  10,  1889. 

Gaveaux,  gi'vo',  (Pierre,)  a  French  composer  ana 
singer,  born  at  Beziers  in  1761.  His  “Leonore”  (1798) 
furnished  to  Beethoven  the  subject  of  his  opera  “  Fidelio.” 
Died  in  1825. 

Gav'es-ton,  de,  [Fr.  pron.  gi'vgs'tdN',]  (Piers,  or 
Pierre,)  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  was 
descended  from  a  Gascon  family.  He  appears  to  have 
acquired  influence  over  the  young  prince  by  his  vices, 
wit,  and  personal  accomplishments.  In  1300  he  was 


banished  by  Edward  I.  Edward  II.,  having  come  to 
the  throne,  recalled  Gaveston,  and  made  him  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  chief  minister.  His  pride  and  insolence 
excited  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  who  attacked  him  in 
his  castle  and  put  him  to  death  in  1312. 

See  “Life  and  Death  of  Piers  Gaveston,”  1740;  Home,  “His¬ 
tory  of  England.” 

Gavinies.  gt've'ne-Ss',  (Pierre,)  a  French  musician, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1726.  He  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  the  French  school  of  violinists.  He  composed 
“Matinees”  for  the  violin,  (1794.)  Died  in  1800. 
Gavirol,  (Soliman  Ben.)  See  Avicebron. 

Gay,  gi,  (Claude,)  a  French  botanist  and  traveller, 
born  at  Draguignan  in  1800.  He  spent  about  twelve 
years  in  the  exploration  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of 
Chili  between  1828  and  1841,  during  which  he  received 
aid  from  the  Chilian  government.  Having  returned  to 
Paris,  he  published,  in  Spanish,  his  excellent  “  Physical 
and  Political  History  of  Chili,”  (“  Historia  fisica  y  poli- 
tica  de  Chile,”  24  vols.,  1843-51.)  Eight  volumes  of  this 
treat  on  botany.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in 
1856.  Died  November  29,  1873. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gay,  (Delphine.)  See  Girardin. 

Gay,  (Ebenezer,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  born  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1696,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1714,  and  from  1718  till  his  death,  in  1787,  was  pastor 
in  Hingham.  He  published  numerous  sermons,  one  of 
which,  delivered  on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  was  entitled 
“  The  Old  Man’s  Calendar.” 

Gay,  (Edward,)  artist,  was  born  at  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1838,  and  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1848.  He  has  produced  various  notable  pictures,  and 
in  1887  received  the  prize  of  two  thousand  dollars  for 
his  “  Broad  Acres,”  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York. 

Gay,  (James  Albert,)  was  born  at  Uncasville, 
Connecticut,  in  1833.  He  became  a  merchant  in 
Baltimore  in  1870,  and  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  of  the  United  States  in  March,  1897,  resign¬ 
ing  in  May,  1898. 

Gay,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Barnstaple  in 
1685.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  in  1712.  His  first  production,  called  “Rural 
Sports,”  (1711,)  was  dedicated  to  Pope,  who  became  his 
constant  friend.  By  his  amiable  disposition,  his  wit 
and  poetic  talents,  he  made  many  friends  among  literary 
men  and  the  higher  classes.  He  wrote  comedies,  farces, 
fables,  ballads,  etc.,  which  were  received  with  favour. 
“The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  (1728,)  and  the  farce  “What 
d’ye  call  It  ?”  were  especially  popular  ;  though  but  little 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  moral  tendency.  His  fables 
are  admired  for  ingenious  reflections  and  for  a  grace¬ 
ful  sprightly  style.  In  “The  Shepherd’s  Week,”  (1714,) 
a  series  of  pastoral  poems,  he  successfully  describes  the 
manners  of  English  peasants.  He  wrote,  also,  “Trim, 
or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,”  ( 1715*) 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
received  him  into  his  house,  and  treated  him  kindly.  He 
died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  “he  had  not  in  any  degree  the 
mens  divinior ,  the  dignity  of  genius.”  Hazlitt  thought 
his  pastorals  pleasing  and  poetical,  and  that  his  fables 
possess  “great  merit,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
vention  implied,  and  the  elegance  and  facility  of  the 
execution.” 

Gay,  (Joseph  Jean  Paul,)  born  at  Lyons,  in  France, 
in  1775,  obtained  the  title  of  architect  to  his  native  city. 
Died  in  1832. 

Gay,  (Marie  Franqoise  Sophie  Nichault  de  La- 
valette — ne'shb'  deh  lt'vjt'lSt',)  a  popular  French  novel¬ 
ist,  born  in  Paris  in  1776,  was  the  mother  of  Delphine 
Gay  Girardin.  She  was  married  to  M.  Gay  about  1800, 
after  which  she  was  intimate  with  Pauline  Bonaparte. 
Among  her  numerous  works  are  “  Laure  d’Estell,” 
(1802,)  “Leonie  de  Montbreuse,”  (1813,)  “Celebrated 
Saloons,”  (“Les  Salons  cel&bres,”  2  vols.,  1837,)  and 
“  Ellenore,”  (4  vols.,  1846.)  Her  style  is  commended  fos 
its  elegance.  Died  in  1852. 
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Gay,  (Sydney  Howard,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  May  22,  1814,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1833.  He  became  editor  of  the  “  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,”  and  was  successively  managing  editor 
of  the  “New  York  Tribune,”  the  “Chicago  Tribune,” 
and  the  “New  York  Evening  Post.”  He  wrote  the 
“Bryant  History  of  the  United  States,”  (1876-82,)  and 
a  “Life  of  James  Madison,”  (1884.)  Died  June  25,  1888. 

Gay,  (Walter,)  an  American  artist,  was  born  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  January  22,  1856.  Among 
his  best-known  pictures  are  “  Benedicite,”  now  in  the 
museum  at  Amiens,  France,  and  “  Las  Cigarreras,”  in 
the  Luxembourg,  at  Paris. 

Gay,  (Winckworth  Allan,)  an  American  artist, 
a  brother  of  Sydney  Howard,  was  born  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  August  19,  1821.  His  best  work  has 
been  in  mountain  and  coast  scenes. 

Gay  de  Vernon,  g4  deh  v£R'n6N',  (Leonard,)  a 
French  revolutionist  and  priest,  born  in  Limousin  in 
1748.  He  was  chosen  constitutional  Bishop  of  Haute- 
Vienne  about  1790,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention  in 
1792.  He  acted  with  the  Jacobins,  and  was  one  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  1795-98.  Died  in  1822. 

Gay  de  Vernon,  (Simon  Francois,)  a  French  en¬ 
gineer,  and  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1760.  He  wrote  an  “  Ele¬ 
mentary  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War  and  Fortification,” 
(2  vols.,  1805,)  which  was  adopted  in  many  military 
schools  of  Europe.  Died  in  1822. 

Gay-Lussac,  g&'lu'sik',  (Joseph  Louis,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Saint- 
L^onard  (Haute- Vienne)  on  the  6th  of  December,  1778, 
was  educated  in  the  school  afterwards  called  L’Ecole 
Polytechnique.  He  was  a  pupil  and  protege  of  Berthol- 
let.  In  August,  1804,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute, 
MM.  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  made  a  memorable  ascent 
in  a  balloon,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force,  and  reached  a  height  of  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  This  was  the  first  ascent  ever  made  for 
scientific  objects.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  alone  in  the 
ensuing  month  to  the  height  of  7016  metres, — 23,040 
feet, — or  about  four  and  one-third  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  made  observations  which  tend  to 
prove  that  the  magnetic  force  diminishes  very  little  with 
the  elevation.  He  ascertained  that  the  air  of  that  region 
is  identical  in  composition  with  that  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  at  the  height 
of  7016  metres  was  i4°-9  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  while 
that  of  the  surface  was  82°  of  Fahrenheit.  He  wrote  in 
1804  a  memoir  which  announced  that  in  the  composition 
of  water  one  hundred  volumes  of  oxygen  unite  with  two 
hundred  volumes  of  hydrogen.  He  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  about  1806,  soon  after 
which  he  discovered  the  law  by  which  air  and  gases  are 
expanded  uniformly  by  increase  of  temperature.  In  1808 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  were  directed  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  colossal  voltaic  pile  constructed  by  order 
of  Bonaparte.  The  important  results  of  their  labours 
were  published  in  the  “Recherches  physico-chimiques,” 
(2  vols.,  1811,)  and  in  several  memoirs  on  boracic  acid 
and  fluoric  acid  read  at  the  Institute,  1808-09.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  practical  chemistry  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  in  1809,  and  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Among  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  is 
that  of  cyanogen,  in  1815.  He  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  nearly  every  branch  of  chemical  and  physical 
science.  He  wrote  many  valuable  memoirs,  whicn  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Memoires”  of  the  Society  of  Arcueil,  and 
in  the  “Annales  de  Chimie,”  of  which  he  was  an  editor. 
In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  1832,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1839.  Died 
in  Paris  in  May,  1850. 

See  Arago,  “  filoge  de  Gay-Lussac,”  in  his  “  Notices  biogra- 
phiques,”  tome  iii. ;  Gardeur  Le  Brun,  “  Notice  sur  M.  Gay- 
Lussac,”  1851 ;  Dr.  F.  Hoefer,  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n4rale;”  L.  de  Lom&nib,  “M.  Gay-Lussac,  par  un  Homme  de 
Rien,”  1841. 

Gavangos,  de,  d&  gi-lng'g6s,  (Pascual,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  Orientalist,  born  at  Seville  in  1809,  studied  in 
Paris  under  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  He  resided  some  years 


in  England,  where  he  published  (in  English)  a  “  History 
of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,”  from  the 
Arabic  of  Al-Makkari,  with  notes,  (2  vols.,  1840-43.) 
He  wrote  articles  for  several  English  Reviews.  In  1^43 
he  became  professor  of  Arabic  at  Madrid,  and  produced, 
with  Vedia,  a  Spanish  version  of  Ticknor’s  “  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,”  (1851-56.)  He  gave  important  aid 
to  Prescott  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  his  “  History 
of  Philip  II.”  Died  m  London,  October  4,  1897. 

Gayarr6,  gl't'ri',  (Charles  Arthur,)  an  American 
historian  and  lawyer,  born  in  Louisiana  in  1805.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Governor  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  and  filled  that  office  about  seven  years. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Histoire  de  la 
Louisiane,”  (2  vols.,  1847,)  and  “Louisiana  :  its  History 
as  a  French  Colony,”  (2  vols.,  1851-52.)  Died  Feb¬ 
ruary  ii,  1895. 

Gayarre,  (Julian,)  a  Spanish  singer,  born  in 
Navarre  in  1850.  During  his  brief  career  he  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  tenors  of  his  age. 
Died  January  2,  1890. 

Gayette-Georgens,  von.  See  Georgens. 

Gay'lor,  (Charles,)  an  American  playwright, 
born  at  New  York  in  1820.  During  a  half-century  of 
effort  he  produced  in  all  nearly  four  hundred  plays. 
The  latest  and  best  known  of  these  are  “The  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  New  York”  and  “  Fritz,  Our  Cousin- 
German.”  Died  May  28,  1892. 

Gayot  de  Pit  aval,  gt'yo'  deh  pe'ta'vSl',  (Francois,) 
a  mediocre  French  compiler,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1673. 
He  worked  for  the  booksellers  of  Paris,  and  published 
“  Sallies  of  Wit  for  Conversation,”  (2  vols.,  1732,)  and 
“Celebrated  Trials,”  (“Causes  cel&bres,”  20  vols., 
1 734-43-)  Died  in  1743. 

Gay'ton,  (Lat.  De  Speciosa  Villa,]  (Edmund,)  an 
English  humorous  writer,  born  in  1609.  According  to 
Anthony  Wood,  “he  lived  in  London,  and  wrote  trite 
things  merely  to  get  bread  to  sustain  him  and  his  wife.” 
His  best-known  work  is  “  Festivious  Notes  on  Don 
Quixote,”  (1654.)  Died  in  1666. 

Gay'wood,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  English  engraver, 
who  lived  about  1650,  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Hollar. 

Gaza,  gd'zd,  written  also  Gazis,  (Theodore,)  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  born  at  Thessalonica  about  1400. 
He  emigrated  to  Italy  soon  after  the  capture  of  that  city 
by  the  Turks,  (1429,)  and  taught  Greek  for  some  time 
at  Ferrara.  About  1450  he  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  Greek  Grammar,  (printed  in  1495,)  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  many  Greek  works,  among  which  are 
Aristotle’s  “  History  of  Animals,”  (1476,)  and  Theophras¬ 
tus’s  “History  of  Plants,”  (1483.)  He  was  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  and  contributed  much  to  the  revival  of 
classical  learning.  Died  in  Italy  about  1478. 

Gazan  Khan.  See  Ghazan  Khan. 

Gazee-  (or  Gazi-)  Hassan,  gi'zee  hds'san,  grand  ad¬ 
miral  and  prime  minister  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raised 
himself  from  the  lowest  rank.  He  went  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1760,  and  entered  the  navy.  In  1769,  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  liassan  was  a  vice-ad¬ 
miral.  In  1771  he  forced  the  Russians  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Lemnos,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  capudan- 
pasha,  (grand  admiral.)  Sultan  Selim  in  1789  appointed 
him  gr^nd  vizier ;  but,  as  he  failed  to  secure  either  peace 
or  victory,  he  was  deprived  of  office  and  of  life  in  1790. 

Gazet,  gi'zh',  (Lat.  Gaz^e'us,  )  (Guillaume,)  a 
French  historian  and  priest,  born  at  Arras  in  1554.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  superficial  works,  an  “  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Low  Countries,”  (1614.)  He  is  considered 
an  injudicious  and  credulous  writer.  Died  in  1611. 

Gazis.  See  Gaza. 

Gazius.  See  Gazi. 

Gaznevides,  (or  Ghaznevides,)  gaz'n?-vidz,  (sing. 
Gaznevide,  gaz'ne-vid,)  written  also  Ghasnevidea 
and  Gasnevides,  [Fr.  pron.  gjtz'n&'v&d';  Ger.  Ghasne- 
widen,  giz-neh-ftee'den ;  Lat.  Gaznev'id^  and  Gaz- 
nevi'ive,]  the  name  of  the  first  Mohammedan  dynasty 
which  ruled  in  India.  It  was  founded  by  Sebaktegeen 
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about  980,  and  named  from  Ghuznee,  or  Gazna,  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  the  seat  of  his  empire.  His  son  Mahmood,  by  far 
the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  all  the  Gaznevide 
sultans,  overran  a  large  part  of  Northern  India,  whence 
he  returned  with  untold  riches,  the  fruit  of  his  vast  con¬ 
quests,  to  Gazna.  (See  Mahmood.)  Khosroo-Malek, 
(or  -Melek,)  the  last  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  was  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Ghaurian  conqueror  in  1186. 

Gazola,  gid'zo-li,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Verona  in  1661.  In  1692  the  emperor  Leopold 
employed  him  as  one  of  his  medical  attendants.  In  1697  he 
returned  to  Verona,  where  he  practised  with  success  till 
his  death.  He  wrote  a  popular  work,  called  “  II  Mondo 
ingannato  da  falsi  Medici,”  (“The  World  deceived  by 
False  Physicians,”  1716.)  Died  in  1715. 

Gazon-Dourxigne,  gi/z6N'dooR/z£n/y4',(S£BASTiEN 
Marie  Mathurin,)  a  French  litterateur,  born  at  Quim- 
per-Corentin,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “Antenor,  or  the 
Republic  of  Venice,”  (1748,)  a  Critique  on  Voltaire’s 
Dramas,  (1767,)  “The  Gardens,”  a  poem,  (1772,)  and 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1784. 

Gazzaniga,  git-si-nee'gi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
composer  of  operas,  born  at  Verona  about  1745 ;  died 
about  1815. 

Gazzoletti,  git-so-l§t'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  lawyer,  born  at  Nago  in  1813;  died  July  22,  1866. 

Geants.  See  Gigantes. 

Geary,  ga're,  commonly  called  gee're,  (John  W.,)  an 
American  general,  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  about  1820.  He  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Kansas  in  July,  1856,  which  position  he  resigned  about 
March,  1857.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  early  in 
1862,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  July,  1863,  and 
commanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  General  Sherman 
in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta  in  the  summer  of  1864. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Repub 
licans  in  1866,  and  again  in  1869.  Died  Feb.  8,  1873. 

Gebauer,  gi-bow'er,  (Georg  Christian,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1690.  He  became  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Gottingen  in  1734,  wrote  many  valuable 
legal  works,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  “Corpus 
Juris.”  Died  at  Gottingen  in  January,  1773. 

See  C.  G.  Heyne,“  Programma  de  Vita  et  Meritis  G.  C.  Gebauer,” 
1774;  Goeschen,  “Vita  G.  C.  Gebaueri,”  1837. 

Gebelin.  See  Court  de  Gebelin. 

Geber,  ggb'er  or  ga'ber,  sometimes  written  Giaber, 
a  distinguished  Arabian  chemist  and  alchemist,  lived  in 
Mesopotamia  in  the  eighth  century.  His  real  name  was 
Aboo-Moossah-Jaafar-al-Sofee.  Some  writers  have 
erroneously  attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  algebra. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  alchemy  and 
kindred  subjects.  He  was  classed  by  Cardan  among  the 
twelve  most  subtle  intellects  of  the  world.  According 
to  Dr.  F.  Hoefer,  “  he  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  chemists  or  alchemists  anterior  to  Van 
Helmont.  Geber  is  for  the  history  of  chemistry  what 
Hippocrates  is  for  the  history  of  medicine.”  (See  “His 
toire  de  la  Chimie.”) 

See,  also,  Borel,  “  Bibliotheca  Chimica Abulfeda,  ii. 

Gebhard  Truclisess,  g£p'hiRt  tRook'sSss,  Elector 
and  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  born  near  Waldburg 
in  1547.  Having  become  a  Protestant  and  married  the 
Countess  Agnes  of  Mansfeld  about  1582,  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  contest  with  the  Catholic  party,  which 
resulted  in  his  being  compelled  to  surrender  his  elector¬ 
ate  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1601. 

See  J.  D.  Kobler,  “  Dissertatio  de  Actis  et  Fatis  Gebhardii  Truch- 
aessii,”  1745;  JScher,  “  Supplementum  Historiae  Gebhardi  Truch  ■ 
seuii. 

Gebhardi,  gSp-haR'dee,  (Johann  Ludwig  Levin,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1699.  He  was 

Erofessor  of  theology,  logic,  and  mathematics  at  Lime* 
urg  for  many  years.  He  published  an  important 
“  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  Houses  of  Europe,”  (1731,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1764. 

See  Meusel,  “Lexikon  der  vom  Jahre  1730-1800  verstorbenen 
Deutschen  Schriftsteller.” 

Gebhardt,  g£p'hirt,  or  Geb-har'dus,  (Janus,)  a 


Dutch  scholar,  of  German  extraction.  He  wrote  notes 
on  Tibullus,  Catullus,  and  Propertius.  Died  in  1632. 

Gebler,  gSb'ler,  (Tobias  Philipp,)  a  German  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  in  1726,  was  a  councillor  of  state  in 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  in  1782.  Died  in  1786. 

Gechter,  zhgsh'taiR'.  (Jean  Franqois  Theodore,) 
a  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1796.  Among  his 
works  are  colossal  statues  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  which 
adorn  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris.  Died  in  1844. 

Ged,  g§d,  (William,)  a  Scottish  goldsmith  and  artist, 
born  probably  in  Edinburgh  about  1690.  He  invented, 
about  1725,  a  method  of  printing  by  a  plate  cast  in  a 
mould  of  plaster.  He  published  an  edition  of  Sallust 
thus  printed  in  1744.  The  term  “stereotype”  was  first 
applied  to  this  process  by  Firmin  Didot.  Died  in  1749. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes;”  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ged'd^s,  (Alexander,)  a  learned  Roman  Catholic 
biblical  critic  and  translator,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Banff,  Scotland,  in  1737.  He  removed  to  London  about 
1780,  and  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  (for  the 
use  of  Roman  Catholics,)  of  which  he  published  two 
volumes,  (1 792—97. )  He  was  deposed  from  his 
priestly  functions  by  the  apostolic  vicar  for  his  attack 
on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
version  remained  unfinished.  He  doubted  or  denied 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  Moses.  Died  in  1802. 

Geddes,  (Andrew,)  a  Scottish  painter,  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  about  1789.  He  painted  portraits  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  David  Wilkie,  and  historical  pictures,  among  which 
was  “  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.”  Died  in  1844. 

Geddes,  (James,)  a  Scottish  advocate  and  writer, 
born  in  1710.  He  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Manner  of  Writing  of  the  Ancients,  particu¬ 
larly  Plato,”  (1748.)  Died  in  1749. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Geddes,  (Michael,)  a  theologian,  born  in  Scotland 
about  1640.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Sarum, 
and  published  a  number  of  works,  which  were  admired 
by  Southey.  Died  about  1715. 

Geddes,  (Patrick,)  a  Scotch  biologist,  born  at 
Perth,  October  2,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  London 
and  in  foreign  universities,  and  in  1883  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Dundee.  He  has  written  “Chap¬ 
ters  in  Modern  Botany,”  and  (with  J.  A.  Thomson) 
“The  Evolution  of  Sex,”  and  numerous  articles  in 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  and  “Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia.”  He  is  deeply  interested  in  social 
and  economic  reform,  and  is  concerned  in  vast  schemes 
of  building  in  Edinburgh. 

Gedike,  ga'de-keh,  or  Gedicke,  (Friedrich,)  a 
German  teacher  and  educational  writer,  born  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg  in  1755.  He  became  in  1779 
director  of  the  Friedrichswerder  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1795  of  the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  both  of  which 
institutions  he  raised  to  the  highest  prosperity  by  his 
excellent  system  of  instruction.  Died  in  1803. 

Gedoyn,  zheh-dwiN',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  translator 
and  abbe,  born  at  Orleans  in  1677.  He  became  intimate 
with  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  who  was  his  relative.  In  1701 
he  obtained  a  canonicate  in  Paris.  He  produced  in  1718 
an  elegant  but  rather  free  translation  of  Quintilian,  which 
opened  to  him  the  French  Academy.  His  other  chief 
work  is  a  version  of  Pausanias,  (1731.)  Died  in  1744- 

Gee,  (Joshua,)  a  distinguished  London  merchant, 
published  in  1729  a  work  entitled  “The  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  Great  Britain  Considered,”  which  was 
once  popular. 

Geefs,  gafs  or  Hafs,  (Jan  Joseph.)  a  distinguished 
Belgian  sculptor,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1811.  Among  his 
best  works  are  “Adonis  departing  to  the  Chase,”  and 
“Metabus,  King  of  the  Volsci.”  Died  in  1885. 

Geefs,  (Willem,)  a  celebrated  Belgian  sculptor,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1806,  and  studied  under  Ramey  in  Paris.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  statues  of  Rubens  and  of  Malibran, 
the  monument  to  Count  Frederick  de  Merode,  the  “  Lip*! 
in  Love,”  a  group  in  marble,  and  “  Francesca  da  Rimini.” 
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Died  in  1883.  His  wife,  Fanny,  (born  in  1814,  died  in 
1883,)  was  a  skilful  painter  of  genre  and  portraits. 

Geel,  Hal,  or  Gell,  gSl,  (Jakob,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
classical  scholar,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1789.  He  be¬ 
came  chief  librarian  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1833, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “  Bibliotheca  Critica 
Nova,”  commenced  in  1825.  Among  his  chief  works 
is  a  “  Critical  History  of  the  Greek  Sophists,”  in  Latin, 
(1823.)  He  edited  Theocritus,  (1820,)  the  “Phoenissae” 
of  Euripides,  and  other  Greek  works.  Died  in  1862. 

Geel,  van,  vitn  Hal,  (Louis,)  a  Belgian  sculptor,  born 
at  Malines  in  1789.  He  executed  the  colossal  figure  of  a 
lion  erected  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  is  a  shepherd  playing  on  a  flute.  Died  in  1852. 

G-eer,  de,  deh  HaR  or  gaR,  (Lodewijck,)  a  Dutch  or 
Swedish  manufacturer,  born  in  1587.  He  was  employed 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  the  fabrication  of 
arms,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Christina  distinguished 
himself  by  the  construction  of  a  fleet.  He  rendered 
other  important  services  to  Sweden.  Died  in  1652. 

Geer,  von,  fon  yaR,  (Carl,)  Baron,  a  distinguished 
Swedish  naturalist,  born  in  1720,  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  fortune.  Pie  was  a  pupil  or  friend  of  Linnaeus,  and 
attained  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  the  court.  His  favour¬ 
ite  study  was  entomology,  on  which  he  published  an 
excellent  work,  “Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History 
of  Insects,”  (“Memoires  pour  servir  &  l’Histoire  des 
Insectes,”  8  vols.,  1752-78,  with  good  figures.)  He  was 
author  of  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1778. 

Geeraerts.  See  Garrard,  (Mark.) 

Geerts,  rfaRts,  (Charles  Henri,)  a  Belgian  sculptor, 
born  at  Antwerp  about  1808;  died  in  1855. 

Geffrard,  zhi'fRtR',  (Fabre,)  a  native  of  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo,  born  in  1806,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1845.  After  the 
deposition  of  Soulouque,  in  1859,  Geffrard  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic  of  Hayti.  He  died  in  1879. 

Gefion,  ga'fe-on  or  g£f'e-on,  or  Gefione,  [etymology 
unknown,]  in  the  Northern  mythology,  a  virgin  goddess, 
who  takes  into  her  service  all  those  who  die  virgins. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  Gefion  and  the  offices  she  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  fulfil,  see  Petersen’s  “Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Gegenbaur,  ga'Gen-bowR',  (Karl,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  anatomist,  born  at  Wurzburg,  August  21,  1826.  He 
studied  biology  under  Virchow  and  Kolliker,  and  in  1855 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Jena,  whence  in  1873  he 
was  transferred  to  Heidelberg.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Untersuchungen  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie  der 
Wirbelthiere,”  (1S64-72,)  “Grundziige  der  vergleichenden 
Anatomie,”  “  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie,” 
“Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  des  Menschen,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Gehlen,  ga'len,  (Adolph  Ferdinand,)  a  German 
chemist,  born  at  Biitow  in  1775,  became  a  professor  at 
Munich  about  1807.  He  was  editor  of  a  “Journal  of 
Chemistry,”  (5  vols.,  1803-05,)  and  published  several 
chemical  memoirs.  He  died  at  Munich,  a  victim  to  an 
experiment  with  arsenical  hydrogen  gas,  in  1815. 

Gehler,  ga'ler,  (Johann  Karl,)  a  German  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Gorlitz  in  1732,  was  professor  of 
botany,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  at  Leipsic.  He  wrote 
able  treatises  on  obstetrics,  and  other  works.  Died  in 

1796. 

Gehler,  (Johann  Samuel  Traugott,)  a  German 
jurist  and  savant,  born  at  Gorlitz  in  1 75 r*  -^e  published 
in  1787  a  valuable  “Dictionary  of  Physical  Science,”  in 
5  vols.  Died  in  1795. 

Gehren,  ga'ren,  (Karl  Christian,)  a  German 
preacher  and  writer  on  theology,  born  at  Marburg  in 
1763  ;  died  in  1832. 

Gehrt,  (Karl,)  a  German  artist,  born  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  May  II,  1853.  He  produced  a  large  number  of 
drawings,  illustrating  “  Reinecke  Fuchs,”  “  Thomas  a 
Kempis,”  etc.,  many  humourous  sketches,  and  some 
admirable  water-colours,  as  “  Petruchio’s  Wedding,” 
“The  Pirate  Claus  Stortebeck,”  etc.  His  great  work 
was  the  wall  decoration  of  the  stairway  to  the  art 
gallery  in  Diisseldorf.  This  depicted  the  history  of 
art,  and  employed  him  ten  years.  He  died  July  17, 
1898. 


Geibel,  gT'bel,  (Emanuel,)  a  celebrated  German  poet, 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1815.  Having  accompanied  the 
Russian  ambassador  Katakazi,  as  a  family  tutor,  to 
Athens  in  1838,  he  visited  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Greece  and  perfected  himself  in  his  classical  studies. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  he  published,  in  1840,  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  were  very  well  received ;  and  in 
1852  he  became  professor  of  aesthetics  at  Munich.  He 
brought  out  in  1841  his  “Voices  of  the  Time,”  (“Zeit- 
stimmen,”)  which  was  followed  by  “  King  Sigurd’s 
Bridal  Excursion,”  and  the  “Twelve  Sonnets  for  Sles- 
wick-Holstein,”  (1846.)  His  poetry  is  characterized  by 
rich  fancy,  melodious  versification,  and  deep  religious 
feeling,  and  he  ranks  among  the  most  popular  German 
poets  of  the  age.  Died  at  Lubeck,  April  6,  1884. 

Geier,  gi'er,  (Martin,)  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1614,  was  professor  of  Hebrew.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  Scripture.  Died  in  1681. 

Geiger,  gl'ger,  (Abraham,)  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  Ori¬ 
ental  scholar,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1810. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  a  treatise  entitled  “  What 
has  Mohammed  borrowed  from  Judaism  ?”  (1833,)  and 
“  Studies  on  Moses  ben  Maimon,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1874. 

Geiger,  gl'ger,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a  distinguished 
painter  on  glass,  born  in  Zurich  in  1597 ;  died  in  1674. 

Geiger,  (Lazarus,)  a  Jewish  (German)  scholar,  born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  21,  1829.  Among  his 
writings  are  “Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache,”  (1869,)  and 
“Deutsche  Schriftsprache  und  Grammatik,”  (1871.) 
Died  August  29,  1870. 

Geiger,  (Ludwig,)  a  son  of  Abraham  Geiger,  was  born 
at  Breslau,  June  5, 1848,  and  was  educated  at  Heidelberg, 
Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  in  which  last  university  he 
was  called  to  a  professorship  of  history  in  1880.  Besides 
works  on  Reuchlin  and  Petrarch,  and  on  Jewish  history, 
he  published  “  Renaissance  und  Humanismus  in  Italien 
und  Deutschland,”  (1882.) 

Geyer  or  Geyer,  yl'er,  (Erik  Gustaf,)  an  eminent 
Swedish  historian  and  poet,  born  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland  on  the  12th  of  January,  1783.  He  studied 
at  Upsal,  where  he  became  professor  of  history  in  1817, 
and  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  lectures.  In  1811 
he  had  begun  the  publication  of  a  journal  entitled  “  The 
Iduna,”  in  which  his  finest  poems — “The  Viking,”  “The 
Last  Skald,”  etc. — appeared,  and  soon  established  his 
reputation.  He  represented  the  University  of  Upsal 
in  the  Diets  of  1828  and  1840,  and  was  twice  offered  a 
bishopric,  which  he  refused.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
royal  historiographer,  and  subsequently  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  “History  of  the  Swedish  Nation,” 
(“Svenska  Folkets  Historia,”  3  vols.,)  esteemed  his 
most  important  work,  came  out  in  1832,  and  was  soon 
after  translated  into  English,  French,  and  German. 
Among  his  other  productions  may  be  named  his  “  Sketch 
of  the  Condition  of  Sweden  from  the  Death  of  Charles 
XII.  to  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  III.,”  (1839,)  “Life  of 
Charles  XIV.,  Jean,”  (Bernadotte,)  (1844,)  and  “Remi¬ 
niscences,”  (“  Minnen,”  1834,)  left  unfinished,  containing 
an  account  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  visit  to  England 
and  Germany.  Geyer  was  a  member  of  numerous 
learned  institutions,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
and  was  in  1840  created  Commander  of  the  Polar  Star. 
He  was  from  his  youth  very  intimate  with  the  poet  Teg- 
ner,  and  numbered  among  his  friends  Frederika  Bremer 
and  other  celebrated  Swedish  writers.  He  also  possessed 
superior  musical  talent,  and  composed  several  pieces  for 
Jenny  Lind.  Died  April  13,  1847. 

See  Howitt,  “Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,” 
1852;  X.  Marmier,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Scandinave;” 
Ghijer,  “Autobiographic  Souvenirs,”  (“Minnen,”)  1834;  Sten- 
berg,  “Minnestal  ofver  E.  G.  Geijer,”  1848;  A.  Cronholm,  “Min- 
nestal  ofver  E.  G.  Geijer,”  1847;  Carl  Ploug,  “E.  G.  Geijer’s 
Minnesteckning,”  1848;  “  Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige 
Svenska  Min,  ’  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1833. 

Geikie,  (Sir  Archibald,)  a  Scottish  geologist, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1835.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Edinburgh  University.  In  1867  he  became  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  in  1870  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  1881  director-general  of  the  British 
Geological  Survey.  He  has  written  many  excellent 
popular  and  scientific  works  on  geological  subjects. 


e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  t-h  as  in  this.  (ftST^See  Explanations,  p  23. ) 
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Geikie,  (Cunningham,)  D.D.,  a  British  clergyman, 
Dorn  at  Edinburgh,  October  26,  1826.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  held  Presbyterian 
pastorates  in  Toronto  and  Halifax,  (Canada,)  and  in 
England.  In  1876  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  has  held  rectorships  in  Paris  and  at 
Barnstaple  and  Norwich.  Retired  in  1890.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Backwoods  of  Canada,”  (1864,) 
“Hours  with  the  Bible,”  (12  vols.,  1894-96,)  “A 
New  Short  Life  of  Christ,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Geikie,  (James,)  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish 
geologist,  a  brother  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  August  23,  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  1861-82,  when 
he  succeeded  his  brother  as  professor  of  geology  at 
Edinburgh.  He  has  published  “  The  Great  Ice  Age,” 
(1874,)  “Prehistoric  Europe,”  (1880,)  “Fragments 
of  Earth-Lore,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Geikie,  (Walter,)  a  Scottish  deaf-mute  artist,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  November  9,  1795  ;  died  August  1,  1837. 
His  best  works  are  humorous  subject-sketches  in  India- 
ink,  and  etchings,  the  latter  of  very  great  excellence. 

Geiler.  See  Geyler,  (Johann.) 

Geinitz,  gi'nits,  (Johann  Bruno,)  a  German  geolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1814,  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  Dresden  in  1850.  He  was 
author  of  many  works,  among  which  is  a  “  Geological 
Description  of  Saxony,”  (1843.) 

Geinoz,  zh&'no',  (Francois,)  a  Swiss  scholar  and 
critic,  born  at  Bulle  in  1696.  He  became  a  resident 
of  Paris  in  1730,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  in  1735.  He  was  afterwards  chief  editor  of 
the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  and  was  distinguished  as 
a  Hellenist.  Among  his  works  are  “  Observations  on 
the  Text  and  Version  of  the  First  Book  of  Herodotus.” 
Died  in  Paris  in  1752. 

Geissler,  giss'ler,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  physicist, 
born  at  Ingelshieb,  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  1814.  He  was 
bred  a  glass-blower,  but  became  extensively  known  for 
the  ingenuity  of  his  physical  apparatus  and  for  his 
knowledge  of  physical  science.  Died  January  24,  1879. 

Geladas.  See  Ageladas. 

Gdlase.  See  Gelasius. 

Gelasius,  je-la'she-ijs,  [Gr.  TcThuoq;  Fr.  GJslase, 
zhi'liz',]  became  Bishop  of  Caesarea  about  the  year  367. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  wrote  several  works,  among  which  is  an 
“  Ecclesiastical  History.”  Died  about  395. 

Gelasius  of  Cyzicus  [Fr.  G£lase  de  Cyzique,  zhi'- 
ltz'  deh  se'z&k'l  lived  during  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Basiliscus  and  Zeno,  about  475  a.d.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Nice,”  and  some  other  works. 

See  Dupin,  “  Histoire  des  Auteurs  eccl£siastiques. ” 

Gelasius  I.,  Saint,  a  native  of  Africa,  was  elected 
pope  in  492.  He  died  in  496,  leaving  several  works, 
W'hich  are  extant.  The  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
were  separated  from  the  apocryphal  in  his  pontificate. 

Gelasius  II.,  (originally  Giovanni  di  Gaeta,)  bom 
at  Gaeta  about  1050,  was  elected  pope  in  January,  1118. 
He  was  maltreated  by  some  partisans  of  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  who  elected  an  anti¬ 
pope,  Gregory  VIII.  Gelasius  fled  from  Rome,  and  died 
at  Cluny  in  1 1 19. 

See  Platina,  “Vit*  Pontificum.” 

Geldenhauer,  gtM'den-how'er  or  H§l'den-how'er,  or 
Geldenhaur,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  writer  and  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Nymwegen  about  1480,  was  sometimes  called 
Gerard  of  Nymwegen.  He  was  in  early  life  a  friend 
of  Erasmus  and  reader  to  Charles  V.  His  talent  for 
Latin  poetry  procured  for  him  the  crown  of  poet-lau¬ 
reate  in  1517.  He  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith 
about  1526.  Among  his  works  are  “  Satires,”  (1515,)  and 
a  “  History  of  Lower  Germany,”  (“  Germanise  Inferioris 
Historia,”  1532.)  Died  at  Wittenberg  in  1542. 

See  Baylb,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Geider,  van,  vtn  gSl'der  or  HSl'd$r,  (Arnold,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Dort  in  1645,  was  a  pupil  of  Rem¬ 
brandt.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  branches 


of  painting,  designed  correctly,  and  was  a  good  colorist. 
Among  his  best  works  are  “Christ  before  Pilate,”  a 
portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  '‘The  Toilet  of  the 
Jewish  Bride.”  Died  at  Dort  in  1727. 

SeeSiRET,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres.” 

Gel6e,  (Claude.)  See  Claude  Lorrain. 

Gelee,  zheh-li',  (Franqois  Antoine,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  Paris  in  1796,  gained  the  grand  prize  in 
1824,  and  a  first  medal  at  the  Salon  in  1842.  Died  in  i860. 

Ge-le'nI-us,  [Ger.  pron.  gi-la'ne-hs,  |  or  Ghelen 
ga^en,  (Sigismund,)  a  philologist  and  translator,  born  at 
Prague  in  1477.  He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  place  of  corrector  of  the  press  under 
Froben  at  Bale.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of 
Josephus,  Appian,  Philo,  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
Slavonian  languages,  (“Lexicon  Symphonum  quatuor 
Linguarum,”  1537.)  Died  in  1 554- 

Gelimer,gSl'e-mer  or  j§l'e-mer,  written  also  Gil'imer 
[Gr.  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  suc¬ 

ceeded  Hilderic  in  530  A.D.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Belisarius  in  534,  and  then  ceased  to  reign. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Gelinek,  gi-lee'nSk,  (Joseph,)  a  Bohemian  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Selez  in  1757,  was  a  friend  or  associate 
of  Mozart  He  acquired  a  wide  but  temporary  reputa¬ 
tion.  Died  at  Vienna  in  1825. 

Gell,  (Jakob.)  See  Geel. 

Qrell,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  scholar  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  1777,  was  a  son  of  Philip  Gell,  of  I  lopton, 
Derbyshire.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  chamberlains 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  accompanied  her  to  Italy 
in  1814.  He  published,  among  other  works,  the  “  Itine¬ 
rary  of  Greece,”  (1810,)  “Topography  of  Troy  and  its 
Vicinity,”  “  Pompeiana,”  being  a  description  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  (1817,)  and  the  excellent  “  Topography  of  Rome,” 
(3  vols.,  1834.)  He  resided  some  years  at  Rome  and 
Naples.  Died  at  Naples  in  1836. 

Gellert,  gel'lert,  (Christian  Furchtegott,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Hainichen, 
in  Saxony,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1715.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  there  in  1751.  His  “Tales”  and 
“  Fables”  obtained  a  popularity  in  Germany  not  sur¬ 
passed  perhaps  by  any  other  works  of  the  kind,  and,  by 
their  pure  morality,  exercised  the  most  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  on  society.  His  “  Sacred  Songs”  are  also  highly 
esteemed,  and  his  romance  entitled  “The  Swedish 
Countess”  is  a  superior  production.  As  a  man,  Gellert 
was  eminently  virtuous  and  amiable.  He  was  loved  and 
reverenced  by  all  classes,  and  received  signal  marks  of 
favour  from  Frederick  II.  and  the  princes  royal.  “  Such,” 
says  Guizot,  “are  the  literary  titles  of  a  man  who  will 
always  possess  the  merit  of  having  powerfully  contrib¬ 
uted  to  form  the  language  and  improve  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.”  (“  Biographie  Universelle.”)  Died  in 
December,  1769. 

See  Lessing’s  Critique  on  Gellert;  Johann  August  Ernesti, 
“  Elogium  C.  F.  Gelierti,”  1770 ;  Johann  Andreas  Cramer,  “C.  F. 
Gellert’s  Leben  und  Briefe,”  2  vols.,  1774,  (translated  into  English  by 
Mrs.  Douglas,  1805;)  Heinrich  Doring,  “  Leben  C.  F.  Gellerts, 

2  vols.,  1833;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie 
Bouterwrk,  “  Geschichte  der  poetischen  National- Literatur  der 
Deutschen;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  G.  E. 
Leo,  “Das  fromme  Leben  C.  F.  Gellerts,”  1843. 

Gelli,  jel'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  author  and  moralist,  born  at  Florence  in  1498, 
was  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Florentine  Academy,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
president  in  1548.  He  published  in  1546  a  collection 
of  moral  dialogues,  entitled  “  I  Capricci  del  Bottajo,” 
(“The  Whims  of  the  Cooper,”)  and  in  1549  a  fable,  or 
moral  fiction,  called  “La  Circe,”  which  Ginguene  com¬ 
mends  as  original  and  piquant.  Among  his  works  aro 
“The  Basket,”  (“La  Sporta,”  a  comedy,  1543,)  and 
lectures  on  the  “Divina  Commedia”  of  Dante,  (155 
His  writings  are  recognized  as  authorities  in  language 
by  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  Died  in  1563. 

See  Negri,  “Scrittori  Fiorentini ;”  Nic£ron,  “M(moires;’ 
Michele  Capri,  “Orazione  nella  Morte  di  G.  B.  Gelli,”  1563: 
Gingukn£,  “Histoire  litt4raire  d’ltalie.” 


a.  e,  ij  6,  u,  y,  long;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mfit;  n6t;  good;  moon 
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gel'll-brand,  (Henry,)  an  English  mathematician, 
born  in  London  in  1597.  He  became  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  at  Gresham  College,  London,  in  1627,  and  wrote 
an  “  Epitome  of  Navigation,”  and  several  mathematical 
works.  He  completed  Briggs’s  “  Trigonometria  Bri- 
tannica,”  (1633,)  at  the  request  of  the  dying  author. 
Died  in  1636. 

See  Wood,  “  Athen*  Oxonienses.” 

gel'll-us,  (Au'lus,)  [Fr.  Aulu-Gelle,  5'lii'  zhSl,]  a 
Roman  writer  and  grammarian,  born  at  Rome  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century.  He  became  a  resident 
of  Athens,  but  returned  to  Rome  and  obtained  the  office 
of  judge.  He  wrote  a  work  called  “Attic  Nights,” 
(“  Noctes  Atticse,”)  which  consists  of  a  curious  collection 
of  anecdotes,  arguments,  and  observations  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  It  contains  fragments  of  several  lost  works, 
and  is  highly  prized.  He  informs  the  reader  that  he 
wrote  the  “Noctes  Atticae”  to  amuse' his  children.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Beloe,  (1795.)  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

See  BXhr,  “Geschichte  der  Romische  Literatur.” 

Gellius,  (Cneius,)  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  about 
150  B.C.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Rome  from  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Times,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Qte'lon  [Gr.  TfXwv]  L  succeeded  Hippocrates  as  King 
of  Syracuse  in  485  b.c.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
in  fighting  under  Hippocrates,  and  was  appointed  by 
him  general  of  the  cavalry.  About  480  B.c.  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  under  Hamilcar,  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
their  possessions  held  by  Gelon,  but  were  defeated  at 
Himera  with  immense  loss,  estimated  at  150,000  men. 
After  this  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  on  condition  of  their  abolishing  human  sacrifices 
and  on  the  payment  of  two  thousand  talents.  He  died 
in  478  b.c.,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  subjects. 

See  Niebuhr,  “  Roman  History ;”  Grote,  “  History  of  Greece.” 

Gelon  II.,  a  son  of  Hieron  II.,  King  of  Syracuse,  was 
born  about  266  b.c.  He  was  a  patron  of  Archimedes. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  alliance  of 
the  Romans,  defeated  at  Cannae,  when  he  died  in  216 
B.C.,  leaving  a  son  Hieronymus.  It  appears  that  Gelon 
was  associated  as  king  with  his  father,  who  survived  him. 

Gelzer,  gSlt'ser,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a  Swiss  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Schaffhausen,  October  17,  1813.  He 
studied  at  Zurich,  Jena,  Gottingen,  and  Halle,  and  pub¬ 
lished  (in  German)  “The  Last  Three  Hundred  Years 
of  Swiss  History,”  (1838-39,)  and  “Religion  in  Life,” 
(1839.)  He  held  professorships  of  history  at  Basel, 
(1839-43,)  and  in  the  Berlin  University,  (1843-57.)  His 
later  works  include  “The  First  Two  Centuries  of  Swiss 
History,”  (1840,)  and  “  Die  deutsche  Litteratur  seit  Klop- 
stock  und  Lessing,”  (1841.)  Died  August  15,  1889. 

Gemberlein.  See  Graf. 

Gemeau,  zh&'md',  (Auguste  Pierre  Walbourg — 
vtl'booR',)  a  French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1790, 
became  a  general  of  division  in  1845,  an<^  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army  at  Rome  in  185a  Died  in  1868. 

Gemelli,  ji-mel'lee,  (Lodovico,)  an  Italian  educa¬ 
tional  writer,  born  in  Calabria  in  1757 ;  died  in  1835- 

Gemelli-Carreri.  See  Carreri. 

Gemignano,  di  Ban,  de  s£n  ji-min-yl'no,  (Vin- 
~ENZio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1490, 
was  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  He  was  employed  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  at  Rome.  Died  in  1530. 

Geminiani.  See  Gimignano. 

Geminiani,  ji-me-ne-S'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
composer  and  violinist,  born  at  Lucca  about  1680,  or,  as 
some  say,  about  1666.  He  studied  under  A.  Scarlatti, 
Lunati,  and  Corelli.  In  1714  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  performed  with  great  success.  He  composed 
beautiful  concertos  and  sonatas,  which  display  much 
skill  in  harmony,  and  published  a  “Guide  to  Harmony,” 
(“Guida  armonica,”  1742,)  which  was  received  with 
favour.  Ilis  expensive  habits  kept  him  always  on  the 
verge  of  poverty.  He  lost  a  valuable  manuscript  treatise 
on  music,  through  the  treachery  of  a  servant,  about  1761. 
Died  in  Dublin  in  1762. 

See  Burney,  “  History  of  Music F ins,  “  Biographie  Uni- 
▼erselle  des  Musiciens.” 

^■e-mFnus,  [re/wvof,]  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  lived 


in  the  first  century  B.c.  He  quotes  Hipparchus  in  his 
works,  some  of  which  are  lost.  It  is  supposed  he  was  a 
native  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote  an  elementary  work  on 
astronomy,  “  Eioayuyjf  elc  rd  $ aivofieva ,”  which  is  extant. 
“This  work,”  says  Delambre,  “is  rather  superficial,  but 
simple  and  luminous,  and  the  best  of  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks.” 

See  Delambre,  “Histoire  de  I'Astronomie  ancienne.” 

(^e-mis'tus,  (George,)  |Gr.  Feupyu^  6  Ttfuard^ ;  Fr. 
Gemiste,  zhi'm^st'.J  surnamed  Pletho,  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  famous  for  his  learning,  was  born  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  was  a  deputy  from  the  Greek  Church 
to  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1438.  He  was  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  an  opponent  of 
Aristotle.  The  prevalence  of  Platonism  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  ascribed  to  his  efforts,  lie  wrote 
many  works  on  philosophy,  history,  etc.,  among  which 
are  a  “  History  of  Greece  after  the  Battle  of  Mantinea,” 
and  “  On  the  Difference  between  the  Philosophy  of  Plato 
and  that  of  Aristotle.”  He  is  said  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca Appendix  to  Cave,  “  Hls- 
toria  Literana Wilhelm  Gass,  “Gennadius  und  Pletho,”  Bres¬ 
lau,  1844;  C.  F.  Bobrner,  “De  doctis  Hominibus  Gratis,”  Leipsic, 
1754;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Qrem'ma,  [Dutch  pron.  Hgm'ma,]  (Cornelis,)  a  son 
of  Reinier,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Louvain  in  1535. 
He  became  professor  of  medicine  there  about  1570.  He 
wrote  a  learned  work,  «  De  Arte  Cyclognomica,”  (1569,) 
and  a  Latin  poem  entitled  “  Menti  rerum  architectrici.” 
etc.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Castellan,  “Vitae  illustriura  Medicorum.” 

Gemma,  [or  Gemma  Frisius,  i.e.  “Gemma  the 
Frisian,”]  (Reinier,)  a  Dutch  physician  and  eminent 
astronomer,  born  at  Dokkum  in  1508.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  at  Louvain  in  1541,  and  modestly 
declined  the  offer  of  Charles  V.,  who  invited  him  to  his 
court.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  The  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Astronomy  and  Cosmography,”  (1547.)  Died  at 
Louvain  in  1555. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Historia  sui  Temporis :”  Foppbns,  “Biblio¬ 
theca  Belgica Vossius,  “  De  Scientiis  Mathematicis.” 

Gemmingen-Hornberg,  von,  fon  gSm'ming-en- 
hoRn'b^RG,  (Otto  Heinrich.)  Baron,  born  at  Heil- 
bronn  in  1753,  wrote  several  popular  dramas,  one  of 
which  was  entitled  “  Der  Deutsche  Hausvater,”  on  the 
model  of  Diderot’s  “  P£re  de  Famille.”  Died  in  1836. 

Gemuseeus,  gi-moo-za'fis,  or  Geschmauss,  gk'- 
shmowss',  (Hieronymus,)  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Miilhausen,  in  Alsace,  in  1505,  He  published  a  good 
edition  of  Paulus  Aigineta,  (1538,)  and  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a  Life  of  Galen.  Died  in  1543. 

Gence,  zhdNss,  (Jean  Baptiste  Modeste,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Amiens  in  1755.  He  obtained  the  office 
of  archivist  at  the  Depot  des  Chartes  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  published  a  Latin  edition  of  the  “  Imitation 
of  Christ,”  (1826,)  and  wrote  several  treatises  to  prove 
that  Gerson  was  the  author  of  that  work.  This  subject 
was  his  hobby  during  nearly  all  his  life.  Died  in  1840. 

See  “Biographie  litt^raire  de  J.  B.  M.  Gence,”  by  himself;  Vil- 
lenave,  “  Eloge  de  M.  Gence,”  1840. 

Gendebien,  zhftN'deh'be^N',  (Alexandre  Joseph 
S£bastien,)  a  Belgian  politician  and  eloquent  advocate, 
born  at  Mons  in  1789.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  in  1830,  and  opposed  the  election 
of  Leopold  in  1831.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  supported  liberal  principles  until  he  retired 
from  public  service  in  1839.  Died  in  1869. 

Gendebien,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  Belgian  legislator, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1753.  He  promoted 
the  liberation  of  Belgium  from  Austria  in  1789,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  French  legislative  body  from  1802  to 
1813.  In  1830  he  was  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Belgium.  Died  in  1838. 

Gendre.  See  Legendre. 

Gendrin,  zhftN'dRiN',  (Auguste  Nicolas,)  a  French 
physician,  born  at  Chateaudun  in  1796.  He  received 
the  Montyon  prize  of  the  Institute  for  his  “Anatomical 
History  of  Inflammations,”  (1826.)  Among  his  other 
works  is  a  “Philosophical  Treatise  on  Practical  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (3  vols.,  1838-41.)  Died  January  7,  1890. 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as /;  G,  H,  K, guttural:  N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (2^”See  Explanations,  p.  23 
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Qendron,  zh5N/dR6N',  (Auguste,)  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1818.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche,  and  won  great  eminence  as  a  painter  of  mytho¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  legendary  scenes.  Died  in  1881. 

Gendron,  zhSN'dRAN*,  (Claude  Deshais— di'z&',; 
born  at  Beauce  about  1663,  was  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France.  Died  in  1750. 

Gen^brard,  zhi'ni'bRiR', (Gilbert, )a  learned  French 
prelate,  born  at  Riom  in  1537.  He  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Paris  in  1563.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the 
League  against  Henry  IV.  In  1592  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Aix  by  the  pope.  He  published  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Origen’s  works,  (1574,)  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  of  David,  (1577,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1597. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M&noires;”  Fossevin,  “Apparatus  Sacer.” 

Genelli,  gi-nel'lee,  (Bonaventura,)  a  German  de¬ 
signer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1798,  settled  at  Munich,  where 
he  produced,  among  other  works,  “  Hercules  playing  on 
the  Lyre,”  and  “Jason  and  Medea.”  Died  at  Weimar, 
November  13,  1868. 

Generali,  ji-ni-ri'lee,  (Pietro,)  an  able  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  born  near  Vercelli  in  1783.  His  proper  name 
was  Mercandetti.  He  composed  many  operas,  among 
which  is  “  I  Baccanali  di  Roma.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Genes,  zheh'n£ss',  (written  also  Genest, )  Saint, 
sometimes  called  Gen^s  of  Rome,  was  originally  a 
comedian.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was  playing,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  a  piece  in  derision  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  was  miraculously  converted  to  the  new  faith, 
for  which  he  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Diocletian. 

QS-e-ne'sI-us,  (Joseph,)  a  Byzantine  historian,  flour¬ 
ished  about  950  a.d.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of 
Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  II.,  Theophilus,  and  Michael 
III.,  (or,  as  some  say,  Basil  I.) 

Genest.  See  Campan,  (Madame,)  and  Gen^s. 

Genest,  zneh-n&',  or  Gen§t,  ( Abbe  Charles 
Claude,)  a  French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1639.  He  gained  in  1673  the  prize  of  poetry  offered  by 
the  French  Academy,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in 
1698.  He  expounded  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  a 
poem  called  “  Principles  of  Philosophy,”  (“  Principes  de 
Philosophic,”  1716,)  which,  says  Voltaire,  “demonstrated 
his  patience  rather  than  his  genius.”  He  wrote  a  medi¬ 
ocre  drama  entitled  “Penelope.”  Died  in  1719. 

See  Voltaire,  “Catalogue  des  fieri vains  du  Si&cle  de  Louis 
XIV  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Genest  or  Gendt,  (Edmond  Charles,)  a  French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Versailles  about  1765,  was  a  brother 
of  Madame  Campan.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  in  December,  1792,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  He  used 
his  influence  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war  against 
the  British,  and  denounced  Washington  for  his  neutral¬ 
ity.  At  the  request  of  Washington,  he  was  superseded  j 
but  he  remained  in  the  United  States.  Died  at  Schodac, 
New  York,  in  1834. 

Genestet,  de,  deh  zhen'&'ti,  (Peter  Anton,)  a  Dutch 
poet  of  remarkable  talents,  born  at  Amsterdam,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1829.  In  1852  he  became  a  Remonstrant  pastor 
at  Delft.  His  principal  works  are  “  Eerste  Gedichten,” 
(1851,)  “Leeke  Dichties,”  (i860,)  and  “Laatste  der 
Eerste,”  (1861.)  His  poems  are  very  popular,  being  full 
of  spirit  and  grace  and  at  the  same  time  earnest  and 
thoughtful.  Some  of  his  poems  are  of  an  epigrammatic 
and  gently  satirical  character.  Died  at  Rosendaal,  July 
2,  1861. 

Gen6t,  (Edmond  Charles.)  See  Genest. 

Genet,  zheh-ni',  (Eleazar,)  sometimes  called  Car- 
pentras,  after  his  birthplace,  a  French  composer  of 
sacred  music,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  a  priest  attached  to  the  court  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  in  1518  was  made  bishop.  His  “Lamenta¬ 
tions”  for  Holy  Week  were  much  esteemed. 

Genet,  zheh-n&',  (Francois,)  a  French  theologian 
and  casuist,  born  at  Avignon  in  1640,  became  Bishop  of 
Vaison  in  1685.  He  wrote  “Moral  Theology;  or,  A  So¬ 
lution  of  Cases  of  Conscience,”  (3d  edition,  7  vols.,  1682,) 
which  was  approved  by  many  bishops.  Died  in  1707. 

Geneva,  (Robert  de.)  See  Robert  of  Geneva. 


Genevieve,  jSn'^h-veev',  [Fr.  pron.  zhen-ve'lv',] 
Patron  Saint  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Nanterre,  in  France, 
in  423  a.d.,  and  took  the  veil  when  she  was  fifteen.  It  is 
said  that  when  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  menaced  Paris, 
Genevieve  assured  the  inhabitants  of  their  safety,  upon 
which  they  scoffed  at  her  as  a  pretended  prophetess ; 
but,  as  the  prediction  was  verified,  they  ever  afterwards 
held  her  in  great  esteem.  When  Paris  was  besieged, 
she  afforded  the  city  great  relief  by  the  abundance  of 
provisions  which  she  procured.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  she  performed  many  miracles,  and  was  the  means 
of  converting  King  Clovis.  Died  in  512. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints,”  etc. ;  M6zeray,  “Histoire  de 
France;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  Le  Naik 
de  Tillemont,  “Vie  de  S.  Genevieve,  Patronne  de  Paris,”  1821, 
J.  BARTHitLEMY,  “Vie  de  S.  Genevieve,”  1852. 

Genevieve  of  Brabant,  wife  of  the  palatine  Sieg 
fried,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  century 
Being  falsely  accused  of  adultery,  she  was  condemned  to 
death ;  but  the  penalty  was  commuted  to  exposure  in  9 
forest.  After  five  years,  she  was  recognized  by  her  hus¬ 
band  when  hunting,  and  her  innocence  acknowledged. 
She  is  honoured  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

See  “Vie  admirable  de  Genevieve  de  Brabant,”  Paris,  1842; 
Gorres,  “ Deutsche  Volks- Bucher.”  * 

Genga,  j£n'g£,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Cesena  in  1518,  was  a  son  of  Girolamo,  noticed 
below.  He  was  appointed  intendant  of  public  buildings 
by  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  Among  his  works  was  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  de  Mondovi.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  went  to  Malta  to  put  that  island  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  He  traced  the  plan  of  Valetta,  and  designed  several 
churches  there,  but  died  before  they  were  finished,  in  1558. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  Quatrem6re  db 
Quincy,  “  Dictionnaire  d’Architecture.” 

Genga,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  anatomist,  born  in 
the  duchy  of  Urbino  about  1650.  He  wrote  “Surgical 
Anatomy,”  (1672,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1734. 

Genga,  (Girolamo,)  an  eminent  painter  and  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Urbino  about  1476,  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino 
and  a  friend  of  Raphael.  He  worked  at  Sienna,  Rome, 
and  Urbino.  He  excelled  in  perspective,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  effects  of  light.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  is  an  oil-painting  of  the  “  Resurrection  of  Christ” 
at  Sienna.  He  was  the  architect  of  a  ducal  palace  near 
Pesaro,  and  restored  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Mantua. 
He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  fine  arts.  Died  in  155 1. 
Pope  Leo  XII.  is  said  to  have  been  his  descendant. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc.;  Quatke- 
m&re  de  Quincy,  “Dictionnaire  d’Architecture;”  Lanzi,  “History 
of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Genga,  della,  (Annibale.)  See  Leo  XII. 

Genghis  Khan.  See  Jengis  Khan. 

Genin,  zh&'niN',  (Francois,)  a  French  littirateur  and 
philologist,  born  at  Amiens  in  1803.  He  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  “The  National,”  a  daily  paper  of  Paris, 
about  1837,  and  wrote  for  it  spirited  articles  against  the 
Jesuits.  In  1845  the  French  Academy  awarded  a  prize 
to  his  “Lexicon  of  the  Language  of  Moliere.”  He 
made  successful  researches  in  the  origin  of  the  French 
language  and  literature.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Variations  of  the  French  Language  since  the  Twelfth 
Century,”  (1845,)  and  “Letters  on  French  Philology,” 
(1846.)  Died  in  1856. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Genissieux,  zhi'ne'se-uh',  (J.  J.  V.,)  a  French  advo¬ 
cate  and  revolutionist,  born  in  Dauphine  about  1740. 
As  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  1792,  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.  He  was  minister  of  justice  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1796.  Died  in  1804. 

Genlis,  zh6N'l£ss',  (Stephanie  FfiLiciTfi  Ducrest 
de  Saint- Aubin— dii'kRi'  deh  siNt'd'biN',)  Countess 
of,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  born  near  Autun,  in 
Burgundy,  in  1746.  Her  talents,  beauty,  and  skill  in 
music  introduced  her  at  an  early  age  into  Parisian  so¬ 
ciety.  In  her  sixteenth  year  she  was  married  to  the 
Count  de  Genlis,  who,  having  accidentally  seen  one  of 
her  letters,  was  so  charmed  with  its  style  that  he  sought 
her  acquaintance.  Being  appointed  soon  after  governess 
to  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  whom, 
Louis  Philippe,  was  afterwards  king,  she  wrote  a  series 
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of  works  for  their  instruction,  the  principal  of  which  are 
“  Les  Annales  de  la  Vertu,”  “Theatre  de  l’Education,” 
“  Les  Veillees  du  Chateau,”  and  “Adele  et  Theodore.” 
She  sympathized  with  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  was  compelled  in  1791 — probably  on 
account  of  her  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans — to 
take  refuge  in  England.  She  afterwards  spent  some  time 
on  the  continent,  and  while  in  Belgium  brought  about 
a  marriage  between  her  adopted  daughter  Pamela  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  When  Bonaparte  became 
consul,  Madame  de  Genlis  returned  to  Paris,  where  she 
brought  out  many  works  in  rapid  succession.  In  her 
treatises  entitled  “  On  the  Influence  of  Women  on 
Literature,”  “  Critical  Observations  towards  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  and  “The  Dinner' 
of  Baron  d’Holbach,”  she  attacked  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  French  philosophers,  as  well  as  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Madame  Cottin.  Her  productions,  which 
amount  in  all  to  more  than  eighty  volumes,  are  written 
with  great  elegance,  and  display  considerable  talent;  but 
their  morality  is  not  of  a  high  order.  When  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  she  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  the  French  Revolution,”  which,  though 
containing  much  that  is  interesting,  are  disfigured  by 
petty  scandal  and  excessive  and  ludicrous  vanity.  In 
the  words  of  a  witty  French  writer,  Madame  de  Genlis 
has  in  this  work  confessed  everybody’s  sins  but  her  own. 
Died  in  1830. 

See  Grimm,  “  Correspondance  litteraire  ;”  L.  de  Sevelinges, 
“Madame  de  Genlis  en  Miniature,”  etc.,  1826;  Bachaumont, 
“M&noires  secrets;”  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “ Genlisiaua,”  1820; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  iii. 

Gennade.  See  Gennadius. 

^ren-na'di-us  [Gr.  Yevvadiog]  was  elected  Bishop  and 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  458.  He  wrote  some 
ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  471  a.d. 

§ren-na'dl-us,  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  original  name 
was  George  Scholarius,  advocated  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in 
1438,  but  afterwards  strenuously  opposed  that  measure. 
He  was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,  and  abdicated 
about  1458.  He  left  many  theological  works. 

9-en-na'di-us  [Fr.  Gennade,  zh2t-nid']  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  a  priest  or  presbyter,  who  lived  about  470-500 
a.d.  He  wrote  a  book  “On  Illustrious  Men,”  (“De 
Viris  illustribus,”)  which  is  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  Saint  Jerome’s  work  of  similar  title,  and  a  treatise 
on  “  Doctrines,”  (“  De  Dogmatibus,”)  both  of  which  are 
extant.  He  has  been  charged  with  Semi-Pelagianism. 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria;”  Wilhelm  Gass,  “Gennadius 
und  Pletho,  oder  Aristotelismus  und  Platonismus  in  der  Griechischen 
Kirche,”  1844. 

Gennari,  j£n-n£'ree,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cento,  near  Bologna,  about  1550.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  “  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,”  and  “  The 
Repast  of  the  Saviour  with  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus.” 
“  His  composition  is  simple  and  noble,”  says  E.  Breton, 
“his  touch  is  easy,  and  his  colour  true.”  (“Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.”)  Died  in  1610. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Gennari,  (Benedetto,)  the  Younger,  a  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Cento  in  1633.  He  was 
a  pupil  and  nephew  of  Guercino,  whom  he  imitated  with 
success.  Having  visited  England,  he  received  the  title 
of  first  painter  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  His  copies 
of  certain  works  of  Guercino  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Venus 
and  Adonis,”  and  “  Saint  Jerome.”  Died  in  1715- 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Gennari,  (Cesare,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1641,  was  a  pupil  of  Guercino,  and  was  a  skilful  painter 
of  landscapes  and  history.  He  worked  at  Bologna,  where 
he  died  in  1688. 

Gennari,  (Ercole,)  a  son  of  Benedetto  the  elder, 
was  born  at  Cento  in  1597.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Guercino,  and  copied  many  works  of  that  master.  Died 
at  Bologna  in  1658. 

Gennari,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  litterateur ,  born  at 
Padua  in  1721  ;  died  in  1800. 

Gennaro,  jSn-nll'ro,  (Giuseppe  Aurelio,)  an  Italian 


jurisconsult  and  ingenious  writer,  born  at  Naples  in  1701. 
He  published  in  1731  “Republic  of  Jurists,”  (“  Repub- 
lica  Jurisconsultorum,”)  a  history  of  law  under  a  ficti¬ 
tious  form,  which  was  much  admired  and  often  reprinted. 
In  1748  he  became  a  councillor  of  the  king.  He  wrote 
“  On  the  Vicious  Manner  of  Defending  Causes  in  Court,” 
(1744.)  Died  in  1761. 

See  Spirit!,  “  Elogio  storico  di  G.  A.  Gennaro,”  1762  ;  Tipaldo, 
“Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Gennet6,  zhgn'ti',  (Claude  Leopold,)  a  French 
mechanician,  born  near  Nancy  in  1706.  He  wrote  a 
work  “On  the  Construction  of  Chimneys  warranted 
not  to  Smoke,”  (1760.)  Died  in  1782. 

Genod,  zheh-no',  (Michel  Philibert,)  a  French 
painter  of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Lyons  in  1795; 
died  at  Paris  in  1862. 

Genoels,  ga-nools',  [Dutch  pron.  Ha-nools',]  (Abra¬ 
ham,)  an  eminent  Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1640.  He  worked  in  Paris  and  Rome, 
whither  he  went  about  1674.  He  painted  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  Lebrun’s  “  Battles  of  Alexander,”  and  several 
views  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Died  about  1722. 

See  Bryan’s  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Genoude,  zheh-nood',  (Antoine  Eugene,)  a  noted 
French  journalist,  born  at  Montelimart  in  1792.  He 
became  editor  in  1821  of  the  “Gazette  de  France,”  a 
legitimist  journal  of  Paris,  in  which  post  he  displayed 
considerable  ability,  but,  owing  to  his  fondness  for 
polemics,  was  involved  in  numerous  difficulties.  He 
wrote  “Considerations  on  the  Greeks  and  Turks,” 
“The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  drawn  from 
the  Gospels,”  (1836,)  a  “History  of  France,”  (16  vols., 
1844-47,)  a°d  other  works.  Abbe  Genoude  took  holy 
orders  in  1835,  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Cr^tineau-Joly,  “  Histoire  de  M.  de  Genoude  et  de  la 
Gazette  de  France,”  1843;  “Biographie  de  M.  de  Genoude,” 
anonymous,  Paris,  1844;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Genoux,  zheh-noo',  (Claude,)  a  Savoyard  writer 
and  traveller,  born  in  18 11,  made  the  tour  of  the  world 
twice,  and  published  “  Memoirs  of  a  Savoyard  Boy,” 
(1844.)  He  wrote  a  “History  of  Savoy,”  (1852,)  and 
other  works.  Died  at  Paris,  September  8,  1874. 

Genovesi,  ji-no-va'see,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Ital¬ 
ian  philosopher  and  political  economist,  born  near  Sa¬ 
lerno  in  1712.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1736,  and 
became  professor  of  metaphysics  at  Naples  in  1741.  He 
published  “  Elements  of  Metaphysics,”  (in  Latin,  1st  vol., 
1743,)  and  a  treatise  on  logic,  “Elements  of  Logico- 
Critical  Art,”  (“Elementa  Artis  logico-criticae,”  1745.) 
In  these  two  works  he  combined  the  principles  of  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke.  Fie  was  the  first  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  of  political  economy  founded  in  1754 
at  Naples.  His  lectures  on  that  subject  were  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  same. 
They  were  published  by  him  under  the  title  of  “  Lectures 
on  Commerce  or  Civil  Economy,”  (“  Lezioni  di  Com- 
mercio  o  di  Economia  civile,”  2  vols.)  His  “Logic  for 
Youth”  (“  Logica  per  i  Giovannetti,”  1766)  is  highly 
commended.  Died  at  Naples  in  1769- 

See  “  Life  of  Genovesi,”  prefixed  to  his  Works;  G.  M.  Galanti, 
“Elogio  storico  del  Signor  Abate  A.  Genovesi,”  1772. 

Qren'ser-ic,  [Gr.  Ti&puioq;  Lat.  Genseri'cus  or 
Gizeri'cus,]  a  famous  king  of  the  Vandals,  born  at 
Seville  about  406  A.D.,  was  a  son  of  King  Godigisdus  or 
Modigisdus.  In  429  he  crossed  from  Spain  into  Africa 
with  a  large  army,  was  joined  by  many  Donatists,  and 
gained  victories  over  the  Roman  general  Bonifacius. 
His  army  committed  great  atrocities  and  devastation. 
He  captured  Carthage  in  439,  made  himself  master  of 
Northern  Africa,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Attila  the  Hun.  He  had  a  powerful 
fleet,  which  was  a  great  scourge  to  the  Romans.  In  455 
he  was  invited  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  or  Eudoxia,  to 
fight  against  the  usurper  Maximus.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Rome,  which  he  sacked,  and  carried 
Eudoxia  with  many  other  Romans  as  captives  to  Car¬ 
thage.  His  fleet  defeated  that  of  the  emperor  Majorian 
in  457.  In  religion  Genseric  was  an  Arian.  Died  in 
477  A.D. 

See  Procopius,  “ Bellum  Vandalicum ;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;”  Lk  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas- Empire. 
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Gensonnd,  zhftN'so'ni',  (Akmand,)  a  French  lawyer, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  horn  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  1 758,  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  promoters 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1791,  and  to  the  Convention  in  1702.  He 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  exerted  himself 
for  the  welfare  of  the  dauphin  and  his  sister.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  between  the  Girondists  and  Jaco¬ 
bins,  Gensonne  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  elo¬ 
quent  champions  of  his  parly-  When  ihe  Jacobins 
had  obtained  full  power,  he  was  arrested,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  in  October,  1793. 

Gent,  (Thomas,)  an  English  printer  and  antiquary, 
born  in  York  in  1691.  He  wrote  several  works, 
among  which  is  “An  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of 
the  Famous  City  of  York.”  Died  in  1 77S. 

Genth,  (Frederick  William,)  chemist,  was  born 
in  Hesse-Cassel  in  1820.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg 
and  Giessen,  and  for  three  years  was  assistant  to 
Bunsen  at  Marburg.  In  1848  he  sought  the  United 
States,  and  from  1872  to  1888  was  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  in  the 
United  States  on  mineral  chemistry,  on  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  many  important  papers.  Died  in  1893. 

Gentil.  See  Leqentil. 

dentil.  zh(Vx/t&I/  or  zhftv'te'ye,  (Andr £  Antoine 
Pierre,)  a  French  writer  on  agriculture,  was  imm  in 
Franche- Comte  about  172S.  He  produced  an  “Essay 
on  Agronomy,”  (“  Essai  d'Agronomie,”  1777.)  Hutfon 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  character. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1S00. 

Gentil,  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,)  a  French  officer 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Bagnols  in  1726.  He  went 
to  India  in  1752,  fought  several  campaigns  again>t  the 
British,  and  entered  the  service  of  Sujah  Dowiuh.  He 
made  a  rich  collection  of  medals,  manuscripts,  etc.,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Royal  Library  and  Museum  of  Paris. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1778,  and  died  in  1799,  leaving 
in  manuscript  a  “  History  of  the  Mogul  Empire,”  and 
other  works.  In  1822  M.  Didot  published  his  “  Me- 
mojres  d’ludostan.” 

See  “  Precis  sur  J.  B.  J.  Gentil,”  etc.,  Paris,  1814;  Mii.l,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India.” 

Gentile,  jSn-tee'lA,  (Luigi  Primo,)  a  Flemish  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  at  Brussels  about  1606.  He  winked 
many  years  at  Rome,  and  painted  some  historical  pic¬ 
tures.  He  is  called  an  excellent  colorist.  Died  about  1670. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano.  See  Fabriano. 

Gentile  Gentili,  j£n-tee'l&  jSn-tee'lee,  [Lat.  Genti'- 
lis  de  Gentil'ibus,]  surnamed  Fulgjnas,  a  celebiated 
Italian  physician,  was  born  at  Foligno.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  medical  works.  Died  in  1348. 

See  G.  Girolami,  “  Discorso  storico-critico  sopra  Gentile  da 
Foligno,”  1844. 

Gentileschi.  See  Lomi,  (Orazjo.) 

Gentilis.  See  Gentile. 

^S-en-tiTis,  (or  jen-tee'l£ss,)  (Ai.berico,)  an  Italian 
jurist  of  high  reputation,  born  in  the  March  of  Ancona 
in  1551.  Having  become  a  Protestant,  he  emigrated  to 
England,  found  a  patron  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
obtained  in  15871116  chair  of  civil  law  at  Oxford.  Among 
his  numerous  works  the  most  important  is  “  Three  Books 
t>u  the  Law  of  War,”  (“  De  Jure  Belli  Lihri  tres,”  1589,) 
which  is  said  to  contain  sound  principles  on  the  law  of 
nations.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1611. 

Gentilis,  (Giovanni  Valentino,)  a  Socinian  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Cosenza,  in  Italy,  about  1520.  He  tied, 
to  avoid  persecution,  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Poland. 
Having  been  banished  from  Poland,  he  was  tried  at 
Berne  for  heresy,  and  beheaded,  in  1566. 

See  Arktivs,  ”  Valemini  Gemilis  Hisioria.” 

<"ren-ti'lis,  (Robert,)  an  English  litterateur,  born  in 
London  in  1590,  a  son  of  Alberico  Gentilis,  nolio  d 
above.  He  translated  “The  History  of  the  Inquisition” 
from  the  Italian  ol  Fra  Paolo,  and  made  other  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  Died  about  i6',4. 

.See  Wood,  ’“Athena;  <  txoiuenses.” 

Gontibs.  (.sr  ipio,)  a  Protestant  and  jmist,  bom  ;n 
a.  e.  i. 


the  March  of  Ancona  in  1563,  was  a  brother  of  Alberico 
noticed  above.  He  became  eminent  as  professor  of  law 
at  Altorf,  and  wrote  several  legal  works.  Died  in  161& 

SeeG.  KOnig,  “  Leichpredigt  auf  S.  Gentilis,”  1617;  G.  Mont* 
chiari,  “  Elogio  storico  di  S.  Gentili,”  1816. 

Gentillet,  zh6N'te'y&',  (Innocent,)  a  French  jurist 
and  Protestant,  born  at  Vienne.  He  wrote,  in  Latin 
“ Anti-Machiavel,”  (1576,)  an  “Apology  for  the  French 
Christians  of  the  Reformed  Religion,”  (1578,)  and  other 
works.  Died  at  Geneva  about  1595. 

Gentdlotti,  j&n-te-lot'tee,  (Giovanni  Benedetto,)  a 
learned  ecclesiastic,  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1672,  was  keeper 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  from  1707  to  1723.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Trent  in  1725,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Gentius,  ggn'te-fts,  (Georg, f  a  German  Orientalist, 
born  at  Dahme  in  1618.  He  published  a  Latin  version 
of  Saadi’s  “  Gulistan,”  (1651.)  Died  in  1687. 

See  A.  Bkyer,  “  Historia  Vitas,  etc.  Georgii  Gentii,”  1733. 

^ren'tleman,  (Francis,)  a  dramatic  writer  and  actor, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1728.  He  wrote,  besides  dramas, 
“  Royal  Fables,”  in  verse,  (1766.)  His  best  work  is  the 
“Dramatic  Censor,”  (2  vols.,  1770,)  in  which  he  criti¬ 
cised  the  dramas  and  actors  of  his  time.  Died  in  1784. 

See  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Gentz,  von,  fon  gSnts,  (Friedrich,)  a  distinguished 
German  publicist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1764,  became  in 
1802  imperial  councillor  in  the  state  chancery  at  Vienna. 
He  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  French  Revolution. 
As  head  secretary,  he  was  present  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  at  the  conference  of  ministers  at  Paris  in 
1815.  He  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the  “  Historical 
Journal,”  (1799,)  and  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Political 
Condition  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution.”  He  also  translated  Burke’s  “  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  Varnhaghn,  “  Biographische  Skizze  iiber  Gentz Schlesih*, 
“Schriften  von  F.  von  Gentz,”  1838;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nd- 
rale;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1807,  and  January,  1863. 

Geoffrey,  jSf're,  (Gaimar,)  an  English  poet  of  the 
twelfth  century,  wrote  a  “  History  of  England”  and  other 
works  in  Anglo-Norman  verse. 

Geoffrey  of  Mon'mouth,  surnamed  Artu'rus,  or 
Arthur,  an  English  historian,  was  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Britons,” 
which  is  generally  believed  to  contain  more  romance  and 
fable  than  true  history.  He  also  translated  Merlin’s 
“  Prophecies”  into  Latin  prose.  Died  in  1154. 

Geoffrin,  zho'fR&N',  (Marie  Th^r^se  Rodet— 
ro'di',)  Madame,  a  French  lady,  distinguished  as  a 
patroness  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  born  in  Paris  in 
1699.  She  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  celebrated 
characters,  among  whom  were  Montesquieu  and  Count 
Stanislas  Poniatowski.  The  latter,  on  ascending  the 
throne  of  Poland,  invited  her  to  visit  Warsaw,  where  she 
was  received  with  great  honours.  Died  in  Paris  in  1777. 

See  Marmontel,  “Mdmoires;”  Grimm  and  Diderot,  “Cor- 
respon dance ;”  A.  Morellbt,  “  Portrait  de  Madame  Geoffrin,”  1777. 

Geoffroi,  zhoTRwi',  surnamed  le  Bel,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  called  afterwards  Plantagenet,  (because  he 
wore  the  plant  named  genet,  or  genista , — a  species  of 
broom, — on  his  helmet,)  was  born  in  1 1 13.  He  married 
Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,’ in  1129. 
He  waged  war  against  Stephen  of  Blois  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Normandy.  His  son  became  Henry  II.  of 
England.  Died  in  1150. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Geoffroi  II.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  surnamed  the  Beau¬ 
tiful,  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  was  born 
in  1158.  He  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Conan  IV., 
and  thus  became  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Arthur  who  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  order  of  his  uncle,  John,  King  of  England. 
In  early  youth  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
Philippe  Auguste  against  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
others.  Died  in  1186. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale  ” 

Geoffroi,  [Lat.  Geoffri'dus,]  Abbe  de  Vend6me,  a 
powerful  French  cardinal,  born  at  Angers  ;  died  in  H32« 

Geoffroi  de  Beaulieu.  See  Galfrid  de  Beaulieu. 

Geoffroy,  zho'fRwd',  (Claude  Joseph,)  a  chemist 
and  pharmaceutist,  a  brother  of  Etienne  Francis,  noticed 
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below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1685.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “Observations  on  the  Essential  Oils,” 
(1707.)  Died  in  1752. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie;”  Qu^rard,  “Li 
France  Litteraire.” 

Geofiroy,  (Etienne  Francois,)  a  distinguished 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1672.  In  1709  he 
became  professor  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  the 
College  of  France.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris.  Among  his  works  is  a  “Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,”  (“Tractatus  de  Materia  Medica,” 
1741,)  which  was  translated  into  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian,  and  had  a  European  reputation.  Died 
in  1731. 

Sec  Fontenellk,  “  Eloge  de  Geofiroy,”  prefixed  to  his  “Traitd 
de  Mature  m^dicale F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Geofiroy,  (Etienne  Louis,)  a  French  physician  and 
entomologist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1725.  Among  his  works  are  a  valuable  “Abridged 
History  of  the  Insects  which  are  found  near  Paris,” 
(1762,)  “Dissertations  upon  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in 
Man,  in  Reptiles,  and  in  Fishes,”  (1778,)  and  “Hygiene 
sive  Ars  Sanitatem  conservandi ;  Poema,”  (1771.)  This 
poem  is  commended  by  several  French  critics  for  its 
elegance  and  other  merits.  He  died  in  1810. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Geofiroy,  (Julien  Louis,)  Abb£,  a  celebrated  French 
critic  and  editor,  born  at  Rennes  in  1743.  He  became, 
in  1776,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Navarre, 
Paris,  and  editor  of  the  “Annee  litteraire,”  founded  by 
Freron.  He  wrote  able  critical  articles  for  this  periodical 
during  fifteen  years.  In  1790-92  he  edited  a  royalist 
journal.  In  1800  he  became  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
“Journal  des  Debats,”  for  which  he  wrote  dramatical 
criticisms  with  great  success.  He  indulged  in  bitter  sar¬ 
casm  and  virulence  against  Voltaire  and  other  authors. 
Died  in  1814.  His  critiques  in  the  “Journal  des  D^bats” 
were  published  in  5  vols.,  (1819-20.) 

Geofiroy,  (Mathieu  Auguste,)  a  French  his¬ 
torian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1820.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Bordeaux  in  1852,  professor  of 
ancient  history  at  Paris  in  1872,  and  director  of  the 
French  school  at  Rome  in  1875.  His  works  include 
“History  of  the  Scandinavians,”  (1851,)  “  Rome  and 
the  Barbarians,”  (1875,)  etc.  Died  August  15,  1895. 

Geofiroy  (or  Geoffroi)  d’Auxerre,  zho'fRwH'  do'- 
saiR',  a  French  abbot,  was  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and 
afterwards  of  Saint  Bernard.  He  wrote  numerous 
ecclesiastical  works,  one  of  which  was  an  “Epistle  on 
Transubstantiation.”  Died  about  1180. 

Geofiroy  (or  Geoffroi)  de  Vinsauf— v^N'sof', 
[Lat.  Galfri'dus  de  Vinosal'vo,]  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a  native  of  England.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  entitled  “Nova  Poetria.” 

Geoffroy-Martel,  zho'fRwi'  mtR'tSl',  Count  of  Anjou 
and  Poitou,  was  born  in  1006.  For  the  great  energy  and 
bravery  that  he  displayed  in  the  feudal  wars,  and  for  his 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  he  received  the  surname  of 
Martel,  (“hammer,”  or  “mallet.”)  Died  in  1061. 

Geofiroy-Saint-Hilaire,  zho'fRwi'  s&n  te'laiR', 
(Etienne,)  a  distinguished  French  naturalist,  born  at 
Etampes  (Seine-et-Oise)  on  the  15th  of  April,  1772.  He 
was  educated  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  Paris,  and  be¬ 
came  a  favourite  pupil  of  Haiiy.  In  1793  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  He  was  one  of  the  savants  who  accompanied 
Bonaparte’s  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  returned 
about  the  end  of  1801  with  a  rich  collection  of  animals, 
of  which  he  wrote  descriptions.  He  propounded  his 
celebrated  theory  of  the  unity  of  organic  composition 
(which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  philo¬ 
sophical  anatomy)  in  several  memoirs,  which  opened  to 
him  the  doors  of  the  Institute  in  1807.  In  1809  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  (or  anatomy)  at  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  published  an  important  work, 
entitled  “Anatomical  Philosophy,”  (“Philosophic  ana- 
tomique,”  2  vols.,  1818-22,)  which  excited  a  great  con¬ 
troversy  l>etween  the  author  and  Cuvier.  They  differed 


in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  and  the  immu¬ 
tability  of  species,  both  of  which  were  maintained  by 
Cuvier.  “We  have  a  powerful  ally  in  Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,”  said  Goethe,  (1830.)  “The  synthetic  method 
of  looking  at  nature,  initiated  by  him  in  France,  can  no 
more  retrograde.”  Among  his  numerous  works  are  one 
“On  the  Principle  of  the  Unity  of  Organic  Composi¬ 
tion,”  (1828,)  a  “Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
Nile  and  Reptiles  of  Egypt,”  published  in  the  great  work 
of  the  Egyptian  Commission,  (1808-29,)  and  a  “Natural 
History  of  Mammiferse,”  (with  F.  Cuvier,  4  vols.,  1820- 
42.)  Died  June  19,  1844. 

See  I.  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  “Vie,  Travaux,  etc.  d’fitienne 
Geofiroy-Saint-Hilaire,”  1847;  Flourens,  “M&noire  de  Geofiroy 
Saint- Hilaire,”  (and  English  translation  of  the  same,  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Report  for  1861 ;)  Mersseman,  “Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  son 
Caract&re,  ses  D^couvertes,”  1844 ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£- 
rale  ;”  “Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1854. 

Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  (Isidore,)  a  distinguished 
French  zoologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris, 
December  16,  1805.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1833,  and  afterwards  became  successively 
inspector-general  of  the  University,  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  public  instruction,  (1845,)  and  professor  of  zoology, 
(1850.)  Among  his  principal  works  are  “Essays  on 
General  Zoology,”  (1840,)  “Natural  History  of  Insects 
and  Molluscs,”  (1841,)  and  “General  Natural  History  of 
the  Organic  Kingdoms,”  (1852.)  Died  in  November,  1861. 

See  De  Quatrefages,  “M^moire  d’Isidore  Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,”  (and  English  version  of  the  same,  in  the  Smithsonian  Re¬ 
port  for  1862.) 

George,  [Ger.  Georg,  ga'oRG,]  Duke  of  Saxony,  sur- 
named  the  Bearded,  was  born  in  1471.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1500,  and  opposed  the  Reformation  initiated  by 
Luther.  Died  in  1530. 

George,  a  learned  Eastern  physician  and  Nestorian 
of  the  eighth  century,  was  the  confidential  friend  and 
medical  adviser  of  Al-Mansoor,  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad. 
He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Medicine,”  in  Syriac. 

George  (Lewis)  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  the 
son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Sophia, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  a  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 
He  was  born  atOsnaburg  in  May,  1660,  and  married  his 
cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Zell,  in  1682.  In  1698  he  succeeded  his  father  (origin¬ 
ally  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg)  as  Elector  of 
Hanover.  In  1701  the  English  Parliament  passed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  excluding  the  son  of  James  II.  and 
her  Catholic  claimants,  and  entailing  the  crown  on  the 
Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  as  the  nearest  Protestant 
heir,  in  case  neither  the  reigning  king  nor  the  princess 
Anne  should  leave  issue.  Sophia  died  in  May,  1714,  and 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  1  of  the  same  year, 
the  son  of  Sophia  was  proclaimed  as  George  I. 

He  selected  his  cabinet  almost  exclusively  from  the 
Whig  party,  giving  his  chief  confidence  to  Lord  Town- 
shend,  who  was  secretary  of  state.  The  Tories  were  re¬ 
garded  by  him  with  strong  suspicion  and  dislike.  In 
1715  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  headed  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  were  defeated 
at  Sheriffmuir.  Another' army  of  Jacobites  surrendered 
at  Preston,  and  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  early  in 
1716.  In  1717  Townshend  was  dismissed  from  power, 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  became 
the  principal  ministers.  War  was  declared  against  Spain 
in  1718,  and,  after  a  few  battles,  was  ended  by  a  peace 
in  the  next  year.  In  1720  the  ministry  received  an  im¬ 
portant  accession  in  Robert  Walpole,  who  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  effected  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  the  king.  (See  next  article.) 
About  this  time  the  famous  South  Sea  scheme  exploded, 
and  thousands  of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  a 
moment.  Stanhope  having  died  in  1721,  Walpole  became 
prime  minister,  with  Townshend  as  his  principal  col¬ 
league.  In  1725  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  signed 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  and  the  former 
was  involved  in  a  war  against  Spain ;  but  no  important 
battles  were  fought  by  these  powers.  George  I.  died  at 
Osnaburg  in  June,  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  II.  George  I.  was  ignorant  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  was  deficient  in  popular  qualities.  He  was 
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steady  in  his  friendships,  and  is  said  to  have  had  more 
virtues  than  accomplishments. 

See  E.  Pufendorf,  “  Vitaet  Res  gestse  Georgii  I.  Regis  Magnae 
Britanniae,”  1728  ;  P.  H.  Limiers,  “M^moires  du  R&gne  de  George 
I,”  5  vols.,  1729-31 :  Lingard,  “History  of  England.” 

George  (Augustus)  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  was 
the  only  son  of  George  I.  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  was 
born  at  Hanover  in  1683.  In  1705  he  married  the  prin¬ 
cess  Caroline  of  Brandenburg-Anspach.  He  displayed 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  (1708,)  where  he 
fought  against  the  French.  On  his  father’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  accompanied  him  to  England,  and  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales  in  September,  1714.  The  king 
was  jealous  of  his  heir-apparent,  who  was  a  rather  un- 
dutiful  son.  In  1718  the  latter  assumed  the  attitude  of 
open  opposition,  and  kept  his  own  court.  They  were 
reconciled  in  1720,  by  the  mediation  of  Walpole. 

George  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  June,  1727.  By 
the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline,  Walpole  was  retained 
in  office  as  prime  minister,  and  but  little  change  was 
made  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  composed  of  Whigs  and 
supported  by  a  large  majority  in  Parliament.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain  in  November,  1729. 
The  ascendency  of  Walpole  was  confirmed  by  a  general 
peace,  which  lasted  ten  years,  and  by  the  growing  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  About  1736,  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  became  the  chief 
of  the  opposition,  which  included  William  Pitt  and  other 
Whigs.  In  1739  public  opinion  or  popular  clamour 
compelled  Walpole  to  renew  the  war  against  Spain  on 
the  question  of  maritime  right.  The  question  of  the 
Austrian  succession  produced  in  1740  a  general  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  in  which  the  English  ministry  became  an  ally 
of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  against  Prussia,  Spain,  etc. 
In  January,  1742,  Walpole  was  forced  to  resign  by  an 
adverse  majority  in  the  House,  (though  he  still  retained 
the  favour  of  the  king,)  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Wilmington  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Carteret, 
however,  soon  became,  through  royal  favour  and  his 
own  merit,  the  most  influential  minister.  George  II. 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Dettingen,  (1743,) 
the  last  battle  in  which  a  king  of  England  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  troops. 

About  the  end  of  1743,  Henry  Pelham  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  premier.  In  the  summer 
of  1745  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward  Stuart  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  raised  a  formidable  rebellion.  His  army 
took  Edinburgh,  and  defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Pres- 
tonpans.  He  pursued  his  victorious  march  towards 
London  as  far  as  Derby,  whence  he  retreated  to  Scot¬ 
land,  followed  by  the  royal  army.  In  April,  1746,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
insurgents  at  Culloden,  after  which  they  were  unable  to 
renew  the  contest.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  the  European  war  was  terminated,  or  rather  sus¬ 
pended.  In  1755  the  English  and  French  were  again 
embroiled  by  the  question  of  the  American  Boundary, 
and  the  former  became  the  ally  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  1756-62.  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards 
Lord  Chatham)  in  June,  1757,  became  the  master-spirit 
of  an  administration  perhaps  the  most  glorious  that  had 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  (See  Pitt, 
William.)  A  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the 
French,  in  Canada,  India,  and  at  sea,  illustrated  the  last 
years  of  George  the  Second’s  reign.  He  died  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  George  III.  “  He  had  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,” 
says  Lord  Mahon,  “  except  personal  courage  and  justice. 
Of  acquired  knowledge  he  had  little,  professing  great 
contempt  for  literature.” 

See  Lord  Mahon,  “History  of  England;”  Lord  Hervev, 
‘  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,”  1848;  Horace  Walpole, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,”  4 
vols.,  1822;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1822;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  April,  1868 ;  Thackeray’s  “  Lectures  on  the 
Georges.” 

George  (William  Frederick)  III.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  born  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  grand¬ 
son  of  George  II.  His  mother  was  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  His  education  was 
directed  by  Lord  Harconrt  as  governor,  and  the  Bishop 


of  Norwich  as  preceptor,  until  1752.  He  was  brought 
up  in  strict  seclusion  by  his  mother.  In  1751  he  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales.  Before  his  accession  his  groom 
of  the  stole,  Lord  Bute,  acquired  an  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  him,  and  instilled  Tory  principles  into  his 
mind.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  25th  of  October, 

1760,  being  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Hanover* 
who  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  received  from 
nature  a  strong  will  and  mental  capacities  which  quali¬ 
fied  him  to  become  a  good  man  of  business.  His  age, 
his  appearance,  and  his  moral  character  prepossessed 
the  nation  warmly  in  his  favour.  Lord  Bute,  who  still 
retained  his  ascendency  over  the  king,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  several  of  his  partisans  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cabinet.  Pitt,  who  was  then  prime 
minister,  finding  himself  overruled,  resigned  in  October, 

1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bute.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  Tory 
party  came  into  power.  In  1761  George  III.  married 
the  princess  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz.  War  was  declared  against  Spain  in 
January,  1762.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  February,  1763, 
restored  the  peace  of  Europe  and  recognized  the  right 
of  England  to  Canada  and  Florida.  In  April  of  the 
same  year  the  nation  was  amazed  by  the  sudden  resig¬ 
nation  of  Bute,  and  George  Grenville  became  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  “We  are  inclined  to  think,”  says  Mac¬ 
aulay,  “  that  the  worst  administration  which  has  governed 
England  since  the  Revolution  was  that  of  Grenville. 
His  public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, — out¬ 
rages  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.”  He  offended  the  king  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  no  secret  adviser  (alluding  to  Bute)  should 
have  access  to  the  royal  ear ;  but  he  was  kept  in  office, 
because  the  king  had  no  choice  except  between  him  and 
the  Whigs.  In  1765  Grenville  proposed  and  enacted  a 
bill  for  imposing  stamp-duties  on  the  North  American 
colonies, — “  the  effects  of  which,”  says  Macaulay,  “  will 
long  be  felt  by  the  whole  human  race.”  The  ministers 
became  so  intolerable  to  George  III.  that  he  sent  for 
Pitt  and  solicited  him  to  form  a  ministry ;  but  Pitt  was 
impracticable,  and  at  last  the  king  reluctantly  called  the 
Whigs  into  his  council.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
became  prime  minister  in  July,  1765,  and  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  in  the  next  session.  But  the  new  ministry 
was  not  cordially  supported  by  the  king,  and  was  assailed 
and  obstructed  by  the  king’s  friends  at  every  turn.  The 
court  having  secured  the  services  of  Pitt  by  lavish  pro¬ 
mises  and  caresses,  Rockingham  was  dismissed  in  1766, 
and  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  appointed 
prime  minister.  But  diseases  of  body  and  mind  soon 
rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  business.  New  taxes 
imposed  on  the  Americans  in  1767  provoked  violent 
opposition.  Lord  Chatham  resigned  in  October,  1768. 
Lord  North  was  prime  minister  from  January,  1770, 
until  March,  1782,  during  which  period  the  revolted 
colonies  resisted  with  success  the  British  armies,  and 
were  finally  separated  from  the  empire.  (See  Washing¬ 
ton.)  In  1778  England  was  involved  in  war  with  France, 
which  had  become  the  ally  of  the  United  States. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  North  was  followed  by  the 
brief  ministries  of  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  and  Port¬ 
land.  Peace  was  concluded  between  England  on  one 
hand,  and  the  United  States,  France,  and  Spain  on  the 
other,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783.  In  December, 
1783,  William  Pitt  commenced  his  long  and  eventful 
Tory  administration.  “  With  more  power  than  any 
minister  ever  possessed,”  says  Lord  Brougham, — “  with 
a  friendly  court,  an  obsequious  Parliament,  a  confiding 
people, — he  held  the  supreme  place  in  the  public  coun¬ 
cils  for  twenty  years,  and,  except  the  Union  with  Ireland 
(1800,)  he  has  not  left  a  single  measure  behind  him  for 
which  the  community  whose  destinies  he  so  long  swayed 
has  any  reason  to  respect  his  memory.”  (See  Pitt 
William.)  The  most  important  event  of  his  adminis 
tration  was  the  war  against  the  French  republic  and 
Bonaparte,  which  began  in  1793.  Naval  victories  were 
gained  by  Lord  Howe  in  1794,  and  by  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798.  In  March,  1801,  Pitt  re¬ 
signed,  and  Addington  became  premier.  The  war  was 
suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  March,  1802, 
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and  renewed  in  May,  1803.  Mr.  Pitt  was  restored  to 
power  in  1804,  and  died  in  January,  1806,  when  a  Whig 
ministry  was  formed  by  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  After 
the  death  of  Fox,  in  1807,  Mr.  Percival  and  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  were  successively  the  prime  ministers.  George  III. 
having  become  insane  in  1810,  his  son  George  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent.  Among  the  important  events  of  this 
reign  were  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  the  American 
war,  1812-14,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815.  The 
mental  malady  of  the  king  continued  until  his  death,  in 

January,  1820,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George 
V.  George  III.  was  the  father  of  nine  sons  and  six 
daughters.  His  reign  of  sixty  years’  duration  was  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  annals  of 
Britain.  “  Few  princes,”  says  Lord  Brougham,  “  have 
been  more  exemplary  in  their  domestic  habits  or  in  the 
offices  of  private  friendship.  But  the  instant  that  his 
prerogative  was  concerned,  or  his  bigotry  interfered 
with,  or  his  will  thwarted,  the  most  bitter  animosity, 
the  most  calculating  coldness  of  heart,  the  most  unfor¬ 
giving  resentment,  took  possession  of  his  whole  breast, 
and  swayed  it  by  turns.” 

See  Adolphus,  “  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  George 
Til.  to  1783;”  Macfarlanb,  “History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,” 
2  vols.,  1770-96;  “George  the  Third,  his  Court  and  Family,”  1820; 
Brown,  “Memoirs  of  George  III. John  Aikin,  “Annals  of  the 
Reign  of  King  George  III.,”  2  vols.,  1820;  Lord  Brougham, 
“Historical  Sketch  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III. ;” 
Lingard,  “  History  of  England;”  “  Georgiana,  or  Anecdotes  of 
George  III.,”  1820;  “Correspondence  of  King  George  III.  with 
Lord  North  from  1768  to  1783,”  London,  1867;  “Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  George  III.,”  by  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  London, 
1867. 

George  (Augustus  Frederick)  IV.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  eldest  son  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762.  His 
education  was  confided  in  1771  to  Lord  Holderness  as 
governor,  and  Markham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  pre¬ 
ceptor,  who  both  resigned  in  1776.  Their  places  were 
supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Montague  and  Dr.  Hurd.  His 
natural  abilities  were  above  mediocrity,  but  were  not 
diligently  or  wisely  improved.  In  his  youth  he  became 
an  object  of  his  father’s  invincible  aversion,  and  by  a 
natural  consequence  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party, 
who  were  also  treated  as  enemies  by  the  king.  Pie  ex¬ 
hausted  prematurely  the  resources  of  sensual  indulgence, 
and  was  deeply  involved  in  debt  by  gaming  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  About  1786  he  married  privately  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  who  was  the  object  of  his  most 
lasting  attachment.  This  marriage  was  illegal,  and,  when 
the  subject  was  broached  in  Parliament,  was  publicly  dis¬ 
owned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  pressure  of  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties  rendered  a  regular  marriage  necessary, 
as  the  king  refused  to  supply  his  extravagant  wants  except 
on  condition  that  he  should  marry.  In  1795  he  married 
his  cousin,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  became  the  mother  of  the 
princess  Charlotte  in  1796,  and  whom  he  treated  with 
studied  neglect,  if  not  contempt.  A  final  separation 
took  place  in  1796,  and  scandalous  reports  against  her 
honour  were  circulated. 

The  king  having  become,  through  insanity,  incom¬ 
petent  for  the  duties  of  royalty,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
appointed  regent  in  February,  1811.  He  retained  in 
office  the  Tory  ministry  of  Mr.  Percival,  abandoning  his 
former  political  friends,  who  accused  him  of  ingratitude. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  prince  regent  was  the  same  as 
that  of  George  III.  The  war  against  the  French  was 
prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  the  United  States, 
with  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  December, 
1814.  Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  Percival  as  prime  min¬ 
ister  in  1812.  The  only  child  of  the  prince  regent,  the 
princess  Charlotte,  died  in  1817.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  George  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1820.  Great  excitement  was  produced  by  the 
process  instituted  by  the  ministry  in  1820  against  Queen 
Caroline,  for  alleged  infidelity  to  her  husband.  The  ma¬ 
jority  for  the  ministers  on  this  question  in  the  House  was 
so  small  that  they  abandoned  the  case.  (See  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth.)  The  prime  minister,  Lord  Liver- 
ool,  having  been  prostrated  by  apoplexy,  was  succeeded 
y  Mr.  Canning  in  April,  1827.  On  the  death  of  Canning, 


in  August  of  the  same  year,  Viscount  Goderich  became 
premier.  In  January,  1828,  a  new  ministry  was  formed, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  political  disabilities  was  passed, 
after  a  long  contest,  in  April,  1829.  George  IV.  died  in 
June,  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  as  William  IV.  George  IV.  had  no  public 
virtues,  and  took  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

See  Wallace,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  IV. 
Cobbett,  “History  of  George  IV.;”  Mackintosh,  “History  of 
England;”  Lloyd,  “  George  IV. :  Memoirs  of  his  Life,”  1830;  Rev. 
George  Croly,  “Life  and  Times  of  George  IV.” 

George  I.,  King  of  Georgia,  of  the  dynasty  of  Pagra- 
tides,  ascended  the  throne  in  1015.  He  reigned  over  a 
great  extent  of  territory  besides  that  included  in  Georgia, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  monarchs 
of  his  time.  He  revolted  against  Basil  II.,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  who  ravaged  Georgia  with  fire  and 
sword  and  compelled  George  to  sue  for  peace.  Died 
in  1027. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.” 

George  II.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  crowned 
King  of  Georgia  in  1072.  He  carried  on  an  unsuccessful 
and  disastrous  war  against  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  to  whom 
he  was  forced  to  become  a  tributary.  Died  in  1089. 

George  III.  usurped  the  throne  of  Georgia  in  1156, 
when  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  was  his  nephew  Temna. 
George  waged  several  long  and  successful  wars  against 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  Moslems.  Died  in  1180. 

George  IV.  ascended  the  Georgian  throne  in  1198, 
and  added  fresh  glory  to  the  arms  of  the  Georgians  by 
his  brilliant  victories  over  his  Mohammedan  neighbours. 
In  1220  the  Moguls  invaded  and  laid  waste  a  great  part 
of  Georgia.  George  attacked  them,  and  was  defeated ; 
but  one  of  his  generals  soon  after  succeeded  in  driving 
the  invaders  from  the  country.  Died  in  1223. 

George  VL  succeeded  his  cousin  George  V.  For 
the  ability  that  he  exhibited  in  quelling  the  civil  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Georgia,  and  the  successful  efforts  he  made  to 
repair  the  effects  of  long  and  fierce  wars,  he  received 
the  title  of  “Most  Illustrious.”  Died  in  1346. 

George  VII.  ascended  the  throne  of  Georgia  in  1394. 
His  father,  Bagrat  V.,  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to 
Tamerlane  and  embrace  the  Moslem  faith;  but  George 
determined  to  yield  neither  his  freedom  nor  his  religion 
to  the  conqueror.  Tamerlane  invaded  Georgia  twice 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Georgian  monarch  and 
spreading  the  Mohammedan  religion;  but  he  did  not 
succeed.  After  the  second  invasion,  George  collected 
all  his  forces,  recaptured  the  fortresses  that  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  all  Mussul¬ 
mans  to  leave  Georgia.  Died  in  1407. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Histoire  de  l’Empire  Ottoman.” 

George  I.,  King  of  Greece,  the  second  son  of  the 
Danish  king  Christian  IX.,  was  born  at  Copenhagen, 
December  24,  1845.  He  was  chosen  to  the  throne  of 
Greece  in  1863,  and  in  1867  married  Olga,  a  Russian 
princess  of  the  imperial  family.  The  chief  events  of 
his  reign  were  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in 
1863,  the  cession  by  Turkey  of  a  large  share  of  Thessaly 
and  the  Epirus  to  Greece  in  1881,  and  the  war  with 
Turkey  in  1897,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Greece 
and  the  payment  of  a  large  indemnity. 

George  V.,  King  of  Hanover,  a  son  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  May  27,  1819,  and  came  to  the  throne 
in  1851.  He  took  sides  with  Austria  in  1866,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  action  Prussia  dethroned  him  and  an¬ 
nexed  his  dominions.  The  king  was  blind  from  birth. 
After  his  deposition  he  was  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Died  June  12,  1878. 

George  I.,  Vladimirovitch,  written  also  Juri  or 
Jouri,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1149.  He  was  the  son  of  Vladimir  Monomachos,  who 
married  Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king 
of  England.  On  account  of  his  ambitious  and  grasping 
character,  George  received  the  surname  of  Dolgorooki, 
(Long-Handed.)  He  founded  the  city  of  Moscow,  and 
in  various  ways  promoted  the  civilization  of  his  country. 
Died  in  1 157,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew. 
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George  H.,  Usevolodovitch,  grandson  of  George 
I.,  became  Archduke  of  Russia  in  1212.  He  was  soon 
after  compelled  to  abdicate  by  his  brothei  Constantine, 
who,  however,  on  his  death-bed,  1219,  named  George  as 
his  successor.  In  1224  Russia  was  invaded  by  the  troops 
of  Jengis  Khan,  who  defeated  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Russians,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Dnieper,  and  then  suddenly  retired.  In  1237  the 
Moguls  reappeared,  with  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  took  and  destroyed  Moscow,  and  the  capital  Vladimir. 
George  was  killed  in  1238,  while  bravely  resisting  the 
invaders. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  a  younger  brother  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  of  England,  was  born  in  1449.  He  married 
Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  “  the  King¬ 
maker,”  and  aided  the  latter  to  dethrone  Edward  IV. 
about  1470.  Soon  after  that  date  he  deserted  Warwick 
and  joined  the  army  of  Edward ;  but,  having  again  of¬ 
fended  his  royal  brother,  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  in  1478.  (See  Shak- 
speare’s  “Henry  VI.,  Part  III.”) 

George  [reupyiog]  of  Cappadocia,  a  celebrated  eccle¬ 
siastic  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  He  rose,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Arians,  whose  doctrines  he  professed, 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  in  354.  Having,  by  his 
rapacity  and  his  persecutions  of  both  orthodox  and  pagans, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and,  while  awaiting  his  trial,  taken  away  by  force  and 
murdered  by  the  mob. 

George  of  Cyprus,  a  learned  writer,  who  became 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1283  and  abdicated  in 
1289.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  autobiography, 
“Vita  Georgii  Cypri,”  (Venice,  1763.)  Died  in  1290. 

See  Fabkicius.  “  Bibliotheca  Graica.” 

George  of  Denmark,  Prince,  a  younger  son  of 
Frederick  III.,  was  born  in  1653.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  II.  of  England,  in  1683,  and  was  a 
privy  councillor  in  the  reign  of  his  father-in-law.  In 
November,  1688,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
he  deserted  James  II.  at  Andover,  and  joined  the  party 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  1689,  and,  on  the  accession  of  his  wife 
as  queen,  received  nominally  the  chief  command  of 
the  army.  Died  in  1708. 

George,  (Henry,)  a  political  economist,  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  September  2, 1839.  He  attended  public  schools, 
was  a  journeyman-printer  in  California  from  1858  to 
1866,  and  afterwards  a  journalist  in  San  Francisco. 
He  subsequently  developed  a  doctrine  that  all  land 
should  be  common  property  and  all  taxes  raised  from 
it  in  the  form  of  rent,  his  work  on  this  subject, 
“  Progress  and  Poverty,”  (1879,)  and  his  lectures  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  winning  many 
adherents  to  his  views  ;  others  of  his  works  were 
“The  Irish  Land  Question,”  (1881,)  “Social  Prob¬ 
lems,”  (1884,)  “The  Condition  of  Labor,”  (1891,) 
“A  Perplexed  Philosopher,”  (1893,)  etc.  He  es¬ 
tablished  the  weekly  “  Standard”  in  New  York  in 
1887.  Pie  was  the  labour  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  in  1886,  and  obtained  a  large  vote,  and  the 
“Jeffersonian  Democrat”  candidate  in  1897,  but  died 
October  29,  four  days  before  the  election. 

George  of  Trebizonde,  [Gr.  Teupytoc  Tpane^wvnoc,] 
a  celebrated  scholar,  born  in  the  isle  of  Crete  in  1396. 
About  1430  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Venice,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  secretary  to  Pope  Eugenius. 
He  wrote,  besides  many  other  works,  a  “  Commentary 
on  the  Philippics  and  other  Orations  of  Cicero,”  and  a 
•“Comparison  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,”  (in  Latin.) 
Pie  also  translated  many  Greek  books  into  Latin,  among 
which  were  Aristotle’s  “  Rhetoric  and  Problems.”  Died 
in  i486. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca Paolo  Giovio,  “Elogla 
Virorum  illustrium Nic^kon,  “  M^moires Cave,  “  Hiatoria 
Literaria.  ” 

George,  Saint,  a  half-legendary  Christian  soldier  of 
Cappadocia,  who  was  put  to  death  under  Diocletian  in 
303.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gelasius  about  494. 
During  the  first  crusade  he  was  chosen  by  the  English 


soldiers  as  their  patron,  and  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  guardian  saint  of  England. 
He  was  designated  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
“Tropaeophoros,”  (the  “Trophy-bearer,”  or  the  “  Victo¬ 
rious,”)  and  was  famed  for  having  destroyed  a  terrible 
dragon,  (supposed  to  be  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.)  Some  writers  have  conjectured  that  there 
was  another  person  of  the  same  name  to  whom  this 
achievement  should  be  attributed ;  and  many  regard 
Saint  George  as  wholly  mythical,  or  as  a  development 
of  the  story  of  George  of  Cappadocia. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  Gibbon, 
“  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  xxi. ;  T.  Lowick. 
“  History  of  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Saint  George Peter 
Heylin,  “  Historic  of  that  famous  Saint  and  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Saint  George,”  1631 ;  John  Milner,”  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  Saint  George,”  1795. 

George,  (William.  Reuben,)  reformer,  was  born 
at  West  Dryden,  New  York,  in  1866.  He  engaged 
in  business  in  New  York  city,  and  became  interested 
in  the  condition  of  poor  children.  From  1890  to 
1894  he  took  large  parties  to  the  country  to  spend  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month  in  the  summer.  Finding  many 
disposed  to  live  on  charity,  in  1894  he  conceived  a  plan 
of  requiring  payment  in  labour  for  everything  the 
children  received,  and  instituted  a  system  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  known  as  the  “George  Junior  Republic,”  a 
new  method  of  dealing  with  dependent  children. 

George  Acropolita.  See  Acropolita. 

George  Chrysococces.  See  Chrysococces. 

George  Codinus.  See  Codinus. 

George  Czerni.  See  Czerni. 

George  David.  See  David,  (George.) 

George  Pachymeres.  See  Pachymeres. 

George  Pis'I-des,  [Gr.  Teupyioe  ILer^f,]  a  Greek 
writer,  lived  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventh  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  of  three  thousand  verses 
on  the  Creation,  and  several  works  of  a  historical  and 
ecclesiastical  character. 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria.” 

George  Sand.  See  Sand. 

George  Scholarius.  See  Gennadius. 

Georgel,  zhoR'zhfcl',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1731.  He  was  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Vienna  in  1772,  and  soon  after  became 
grand  vicar  of  Cardinal  Prince  Rohan,  whose  defence  he 
managed  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace.  He  died 
in  1813,  leaving  historical  memoirs,  which  were  published 
in  1817,  (6  vols.) 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  September.  1818. 

Georgens,  gi-oR'gens,  (Jan  Daniel,)  a  German 
author  and  teacher,  born  at  Diirkheim,  June  12,  1823. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Giessen,  and  Berlin,  and  was 
long  actively  connected  with  the  work  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  Among  his  works  are  “  Sternbilder-Buch,”  (1858,) 
“Mutter-  und  Kindergarten-Buch,”  (1879,)  “Familien* 
Spiel -Buch,”  (1882-83  ;  prepared,  like  several  others  of 
his  books,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,)  “  Ulustrirtes  Sport* 
Buch,”  (1882,)  etc.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  “the 
new  education”  in  Germany. 

Georgens,  (Jeanne  Marie  von  Gayette,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kol* 
berg,  October  11,  1817.  Besides  certain  romances,  and 
tales  for  girls,  she  wrote  various  books  on  household 
aesthetics,  on  education,  etc.,  partly  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  her  husband. 

Georges,  gi-oR'g§s,  (Karl  Ernst,)  a  German  lexi 
cographer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1806.  He  published,  in 
1834,  a  “  German-Latin  Hand-Lexicon,”  and  later  com 
piled  two  Latin-German  dictionaries.  Died  in  1895. 

Georges- W  ey  mer,  zhoRzh  v&'maiR',  (Marguerite,) 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  actresses  of  recent 
times,  born  at  Bayeux  about  1787,  performed  in  Paris 
(1802)  and  other  cities  of  Europe.  Died  Jan.  11,  1867. 

Georgi.  See  Giorgi. 

Georgi,  gi-oR'gee,  (Christian  Sigismund,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  biblical  critic,  born  at  Luckau  in  1702,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in  1743.  He  published 
many  dissertations  on  the  sacred  text.  Died  in  1771. 

Geppert,  gSp'pert,  (Karl  Eduard,)  a  meritorious 
German  philologist  and  critic,  bora  at  Stettin  in  1811. 
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He  published,  besides  other  works,  “De  Versu  Gly- 
coneo,”  (“On  the  Glyconian  Verse,”  1833,)  a  “Chronicle 
of  Berlin,”  (3  vols.,  1837-42,)  and  “On  the  Origin  of  the 
Homeric  Poems,”  (2  vols.,  1840.)  Died  Sept.  3,  1881. 

Geraldini,  ji-r&l-dee'nee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
prelate,  born  in  1455,  entered  the  service  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  was  appointed  preceptor  of  the  Infantas,  and  was 
afterwards  ambassador  to  several  European  courts.  He 
exerted  his  influence  to  promote  the  great  enterprise  of 
Columbus.  He  became  Bishop  of  San  Domingo  in  1520. 
Died  in  1525.  . 

Geramb,  zheb-r5N',  (Ferdinand,)  Baron,  a  noted 
adventurer,  of  Hungarian  extraction,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1770.  After  fighting  against  the  French  in  Austria  and 
in  Spain,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  Napoleon,  by  whom 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1812.  On  his  release,  in  1816,  he 
became  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  and  rose  to  be  procureur- 

fdn^ral  of  the  order.  In  1831  he*  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
’alestine,  of  which  he  published  an  account,  written  in 
French,  (1844,  3  vols.)  It  has  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Died  in  1848. 

Gerando,  de,  often  written  Degerando,  deh  zheh- 
rflN'do',  (Joseph,  Marie,)  a  distinguished  French  meta¬ 
physical  philosopher,  born  at  Lyons  in  1772.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army  about  1798,  and  in  1799  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Institute  for  an  essay  on  the  question,  “  What 
is  the  Influence  of  Signs  on  the  Formation  of  Ideas  ?” 
He  published  this  essay,  with  additions,  with  the  title  of 
“Des  Signes  et  de  l’Art  de  Penser,”  (1803,)  and  ah  im¬ 
portant  work,  called  “  A  Complete  History  of  Systems 
of  Philosophy  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,”  (3  vols.,  1803,)  which  opened  to 
him  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  appointed 
secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  1804, 
master  of  requests  in  1808,  and  member  of  the  council 
of  state  in  1811.  Under  the  restoration  he  retained  the 
last-named  office.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
philanthropy  by  his  labours  and  writings,  one  of  which 
is  entitled  “  On  Public  Beneficence,”  (“  De  la  Bienfai- 
sance  publique,”  4  vols.,  1839.)  He  was  called  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  1837.  Died  in  Paris  in  1842. 

Gerard.  See  Girard. 

9e  -rard',  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  author  and  divine, 
born  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  in  1728.  In  1760  he 
became  professor  of  theology  in  Marischal  College,  and 
in  1771  was  appointed  to  fill  the  same  chair  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  King’s  College.  Among  his  various  works 
we  may  cite  an  “Essay  on  Taste,”  (1759,)  for  which  a 
gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  and  “  Dissertations  on  the  Genius 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  (1766.)  Died  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1795. 

Gerard,  (Captain  Alexander,)  son  of  Gilbert  Gerard, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1795.  He 
spent  many  years  in  scientific  explorations  among  the 
Himalayas.  He  died  in  1840,  leaving  an  “  Account 
of  Koonawur  in  the  Himalaya,”  which  was  published 
in  1841. 

Gdrard,  zh&'rfR',  (Balthasar,)  a  Catholic  fanatic, 
and  a  native  of  Franche-Comte,  in  France,  is  notorious 
as  the  assassin  of  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  executed  in  July,  1584,  a  short  time  after  he 
committed  the  deed ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ennobled 
his  family. 

Gerard',  (Emily  D.,)  a  novelist,  born  in  Scotland 
in  1849,  has,  singly  or  with  her  sister  Dorothea,  written 
numerous  novels  since  1879.  Among  them  are 
*‘A  Sensitive  Plant,”  (1891,)  “The  Voice  of  a 
Flower,”  (1893, )  “An  Electric  Shock,”  (1897,)  etc. 
Both  sisters  married  officers  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Gdrard,  (Francois,)  an  eminent  painter  of  the  French 
school,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1 770.  He  studied  in  Paris 
under  David,  and  about  1795  produced  his  picture  of 
“  Belisarius.”  His  “  Battle  of  Austerlitz,”  painted  at 
the  request  of  Napoleon,  is  of  immense  size,  (thirty  feet 
wide  by  sixteen  high,)  and  an  admirable  work  of  its  kind. 
Among  his  other  productions  are  “The  Entrance  of 
Henry  IV.  into  Paris,”  “  Saint  Theresa,”  “  Corinna  at 
the  Cape  of  Miseno,”  and  “  Thetis  with  the  Armour  of 
Achilles.”  Gerard  was  created  by  Napoleon  an  officer 


of  the  legion  of  honour,  chevalier  of  Saint  Michael,  and 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  was  afterwards  made 
a  baron  by  Louis  XVIII.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  he  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits,  in 
eluding  those  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  persons.  As  a  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 
he  ranks  among  the  greatest  European  artists  of  recent 
times.  I  bed  in  Paris  in  1836. 

See  Chaki.ks  Lenokmant,  “  F.  Gerard,  Feintre  d’Histoire; 
Essai  de  Dographie  et  de  Critique,”  1846,  “  Nouvelie  Biographic 

Gdndrale.” 

G6rard,  (Francois  Antoine,)  a  French  general,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1786,  served  with  distinction  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1814,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Greek  cause  in  1829.  In  1848  he  became  general  of 
division.  Died  in  1856. 

Gerard,  (Gilbert,)  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theo¬ 
logian,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gerard,  was  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  was  the  author  of  “Institutes  of  Biblica. 
Criticism.”  Died  in  1815. 

Gerard,  (James,)  a  surgeon  and  traveller,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1795.  He  explored 
Hindostan,  1  hibet,  and  the  Himalayas,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Alexander,  between  1818  and  1835.  He  died 
in  Bengal  in  1835. 

Gerard,  (Jean  Ignace  Isidore,)  an  eminent  French 
artist  and  caricaturist,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Grand- 
VILLE,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1803.  He  brought  out  in 
1828  the  first  of  a  series  of  humorous  sketches,  en¬ 
titled  “Metamorphoses  of  the  Day,”  which  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  admired  and  at  once  established  his  reputation. 
After  the  passage  of  the  law  prohibiting  political  carica¬ 
tures,  he  made  illustrations  for  La  Fontaine’s  and  Florian’s 
Fables,  Beranger’s  Poems,  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  and 
other  popular  works.  His  “  Speaking  Animals,”  (“Ani- 
maux  parlants,”)  in  which  he  has  represented  animals 
with  human  physiognomies,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  comic 
power  and  keen  and  delicate  satire,  llis  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  rank  among  the  most  perfect  of  their 
kind,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  lie  died  in  1847, 
of  grief  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  favourite  child. 

Gerard  or  Gerarde,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon 
and  botanist,  born  at  Nantwich  in  1545.  He  had  a 
large  botanical  garden  in  London,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  introduced  exotics.  He  wrote  a  general  “His¬ 
tory  of  Plants,”  ( 1 597,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died 
in  1612. 

Gdrard,  (J  ules,)  a  French  officer,  surnamed  “the 
Lion-Killer,”  born  at  Pignans  in  1817.  Having  entered 
the  army,  he  went  to  Africa  in  1842,  and  became  distin- 
guishedas  a  hunter.  It  is  stated  that  he  killed  his  twenty- 
fifth  lion  in  1855.  He  published  an  account  of  his  exploits, 
“The  Lion- Hunt,”  (“  La  Chasse  au  Lion,”  1855.)  Died 
in  1864. 

Gerard,  (Louis,)  a  French  botanist,  born  at  Cotignac 
in  1733.  He  published  in  1761  his  “  Flora  Gallo-Provin- 
cialis,”  said  to  be  the  first  work  in  which  plants  are 
arranged  according  to  a  natural  system.  Died  in  1819. 

Gerard,  (Maurice  Etienne,)  Count,  marshal  and 
eer  of  France,  born  at  Danvilliers  in  1773.  For  his 
ravery  at  Austerlitz  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honour  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  intrusted  by  Bernadotte  with  the  command  of  the 
Saxon  cavalry  at  Wagram.  In  the  Russian  campaign 
of  1812  he  displayed  signal  courage  at  the  taking  of 
Smolensk  and  the  passage  of  the  Berezina.  He  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  victory  of  Bautzen  in  1813.  Being 
severely  wounded  at  Leipsic,  he  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  quit  the  army.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba,  Gerard  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle.  When  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  taking  place, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  he  urged  Marshal  Grouchy  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  scene  of  action.  After  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  created  marshal  and  peer  of 
France,  and  minister  of  war.  Owing  to  infirm  health, 
he  soon  resigned  this  post  to  Marshal  Soult,  but  was 
again  war-minister  from  July  to  October,  1834.  In  1835 
he  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  17,  1852. 


See  “"Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Fran^ais,”  etc.  ;  J.  Nollht- 
Fabert,  “Notice  6ur  le  Marshal  Gerard,”  1852;  ‘‘Nouvelie  Bio¬ 
graphic  G^n^rale L.  de  Lom£nib,  “  Galerie  des  Contemporainr  ’ 
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Gerard,  (Philippe  Louis,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  Paris  in  1737,  wrote  a  moral  fiction  called  “  The 
Count  of  Valmont,  or  the  Wanderings  of  the  Reason,” 
(1774,)  and  “Study  of  the  French  Language,  Rhetoric, 
and  Philosophy.”  Died  in  1813. 

Gdrard  de  Nerval.  See  Nerval. 

Gdrard  de  Nimeguen.  See  Geldenhauer. 

Gdrard  de  Rayneval.  See  Rayneval. 

Gerard  Groot.  See  Groot. 

Gerard  of  Cre-mo'na,  [Lat.  Gherar'dus  Cremo- 
nen'sis;  It.  Gherardo  Cremonese,  gl-raR'do  kRl- 
mo-na'sl;  Fr.  G£rard  de  Cr£mone,  zhl'riR'  deh 
kR&'mon',]  an  Italian  translator,  was  born  at  Cremona, 
in  Lombardy,  about  1114.  He  translated,  it  is  said, 
seventy-six  different  works  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin, 
chiefly  relating  to  mathematics  and  medicine.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  “Theory  of  the  Planets,”  and  the 
“  Ars  Parva”  of  Galen.  Died  in  1187. 

See  Boncompagni,  “  Della  Vita,  etc.  di  Gherardo  Cremonese,”  etc. 

Gdrard  Thom,  zh&'rt  r'  t&N,  or  Tenque,  tSNk,  the 
founder  and  first  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  about  1040,  on  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  Provence.  He  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  when  quite  young,  and  was  appointed  superior  of 
a  hospital  built  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims.  Here  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  even  by  the  Saracens,  before  the 
crusades  began.  The  Moslems,  suspecting  Gerard  of 
aiding  the  crusaders,  put  him  in  prison ;  but  he  was  libe¬ 
rated  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  1100  he  founded  that 
order  of  warrior  monks  which  afterwards  became  so  cele* 
brated.  Diedinii2i. 

See  Michaud,  “Histoire  des  Croisades Bosio,  “Histoirede 
l’Ordre  de  Saint- Jean-de- Jerusalem;”  D.  Arbaud,  “Dissertation 
historique  sur  le  B.  Gdrard  Tenque,”  1851. 

Gerardi.  See  Gherardi. 

Gerbais,  zh§R'bl',  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  born  near  Rheims  in  1629  ;  died  in  1699. 

Gerbel,  ggR'bel,  [Lat.  Gerbe'lius,]  (Nikolaus,)  a 
German  jurist,  professor  at  Strasburg,  born  at  Pforz¬ 
heim,  wrote  “  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Anabaptists,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1560. 

Gerber,  g^R'ber,  (Ernst  Ludwig,)  a  German  or¬ 
ganist  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Sondershausen  in 
1746.  He  published  a  valuable  “Historical  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Lexicon  of  Musicians,”  (2  vols.,  1790-92,  and 
a  more  complete  work,  entitled  “  Neues  historisch-bio- 
graphisches  Lexikon  der  Tonkunstler,”  (4  vols.,  1810-14.) 
Died  in  1819. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Gerberon,  zhgRb'rdN',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  born  at  Saint-Calais  (Maine)  in  1628.  He 
became  a  zealous  Jansenist,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his 
opinions  at  Vincennes  from  1706  to  1710.  He  wrote, 
besides  many  other  works,  a  “History  of  Jansenism,”  (3 
vols.,  1700.)  Diedini7ii. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Gerbert  See  Sylvester  II. 

Gerbert,  g^R'b^Rt,  (Martin,)  Baron  von  Hornau, 
(hor'now,)  a  learned  German  priest  and  writer  on  music, 
who  became  Prince-Abbot  of  Saint-Blaise,  was  born  at 
Horb,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1720.  His  principal  works  are 
a  history  of  church  music,  entitled  “  De  Cantu  et  Musica 
sacra,”  (1774,)  and  “Ecclesiastical  Writers  on  Sacred 
Music,”  (“  Scriptores  ecclesiastici  de  Musica  sacra,”  eta, 
3  vols.,  1784,)  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1793. 

See  J.  B.  Weiss,  “Trauerrede  auf  den  Fiirst-Abbt  M.  Gerbert,” 
1793;  Fktis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Gerbet,  zhSR'bl',  (Olympe  Philippe,)  a  French  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  born  in  1 798.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  “Sketch  of  Christian  Rome,”  (“Esquisse  de  Rome 
chr^tienne,”  1844-50.)  In  1853  he  became  Bishop  of 
Perpignan.  Died  in  1864. 

Gerbier,  zhgR'be-1',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  lawyer  and  orator,  born  at  Rennes  in  1725,  was 
advocate  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Died  in  1788. 

Gerbier  d’Ouvilly,  zhSR'be-1'  doo'vfe'ye',  (Sir  Bal¬ 
thasar,)  a  Flemish  architect  and  painter,  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  aDOut  1592,  visited  England  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  successively  patronized  by  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  II.  He  was  employed  by  James  to  negotiate 


the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  the  Spanish  In¬ 
fanta.  Among  his  best  works  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  on  horseback.  Gerbier  designed  the 
triumphal  arches  for  the  reception  of  Charles  II.  Died 
in  1667* 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale.” 

Gerbillon,  zh^R'be'yAN',  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  born  in  1634.  In  1686  he  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China,  where,  on  account  of  his  medical  skill,  he  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  emperor.  He  wrote 
a  “  Relation”  of  eight  journeys  into  Grand  Tartary,  the 
“  Elements  of  Geometry,”  and  “  Geometry,  Practical  and 
Speculative.”  The  last  two  were  written  in  Chinese. 
Died  at  Pekin  in  1707. 

See  Michault,  “  Melanges  historiques  et  philologiques.” 

Gerbo,  zh§R'bo',  (Louis,)  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at 
Bruges  in  1761,  worked  some  years  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1818. 

Gerd,  Gerda,  or  Gerde.  See  Frey. 

Gerdes,  g§Rrd£s,  (Daniel,)  a  meritorious  German 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Bremen  in  1698.  He  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Groningen  (one  account  says  at 
Utrecht)  in  1735.  His  chief  work  is  a  “History  of  the 
Reformation,”  (in  Latin,  4  vols.,  1744-52.)  Died  in  1767. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Gerdil,  jSR-d&l'  or  j$R-d£I',  (Giacinto  Sigismondo,) 
a  learned  Italian  cardinal,  born  in  Savoy  in  1718.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Turin,  (1749,)  and 
preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  afterwards  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1777,  and, 
soon  after,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  He  wrote,  ‘resides 
other  works  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  “The  Imma¬ 
teriality  of  the  Soul  demonstrated  against  Locke,”  etc., 
(1747,)  and  “Anti-Emile,  or  Reflections  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education,  against  the  Principles  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1802. 

See  Fontana,  “Elogio  letterario  del  C.  G.  S.  Gerdil,”  1803; 
Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Gerdy,  zh&R'de',  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon,  born  at  Loches  (Aube)  in  1797. 
Among  his  works  are  “Physiology  of  the  Sensations 
and  Intelligence,”  (1846,)  and  “Practical  Surgery,”  (3 
vols.,  1850-55.)  Died  in  1856. 

Geree,  ge-ree',  ?  (John,)  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1600.  He  preached  at  Saint  Alban’s 
and  in  London.  Died  in  1649. 

Gerliard,  g§R'h3.Rt,  (Eduard,)  a  German  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  rosen  in  1795.  In  1822  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  resided  many  years,  and  had  a  share  in  Plat* 
ner’s  “  Description  of  Rome,”  which  was  conducted  by 
Baron  Bunsen.  In  conjunction  with  the  latter  and  other 
savants,  he  founded  at  Rome  the  Institute  for  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Correspondence.  After  his  return,  about  1837, 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  archaeologist  at  the  Royal  Museum.  Among  his 
numerous  treatises  on  ancient  works  of  art,  we  may 
name  “Greek  and  Etruscan  Drinking-Cups,”  (1843,) 
“  Vases  of  Apulia,”  and  “Antique  Sculpture,”  (1827-44.) 
He  died  at  Berlin,  May  12,  1867. 

Gerhard,  (Ephraim,)  a  German  philosopher,  born 
in  Silesia  in  1682.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “  Delineation  of 
Rational  Philosophy.”  Died  in  1718. 

Gerhard,  (Johann,)  a  learned  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1582,  became  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity  at  Jena  in  1616,  and  was  employed  in  missions 
by  several  princes.  His  “  Meditationes  Sacrae”  (1627) 
were  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages.  He  wrote  other  works,  and  was  chief  editor  of 
the  Bible  of  Weimar.  Died  at  Jena  in  1637. 

See  E.  R.  Fischer,  “  Vita  J.  Gerhardi,”  1723 ;  Arnold,”  Kirchen- 
und  Ketzer-Historie.” 

Gerhard,  (Johann  Ernst,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Jena  in  1621,  was  an  Orientalist,  and  professor 
of  history  in  his  native  city.  He  wrote  “  Harmony  of 
Oriental  Languages,”  and  other  treatises.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgeraeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Gerhard,  (Karl  Abraham,)  a  German  mineralogist, 
born  in  1 738,  wrote  an  “  Essay  of  a  History  of  the  Min¬ 
eral  Kingdom,”  (Berlin,  2  vols.,  1781.)  Died  in  1821. 

Gerhard  Groot.  See  Groot. 
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Gerhardt,  zh&'riR'  or  ggR'hiRt,  (Charles  Fr6d6- 
ric,)  a  French  chemist,  born  at  Strasbourg  in  1816.  He 
was  professor  of  chemistry  from  1844-48  at  Montpellier, 
and  removed  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
experiments  on  homologous  series,  the  theory  of  types, 
and  anhydrous  acids.  He  proposed  an  improved  classi¬ 
fication  of  organic  chemistry,  and  published  an  important 
“  Treatise  on  Organic  Chemistry.”  In  1855  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Strasbourg.  Died  in  1856. 

Gerhardt,  (Karl,)  an  American  sculptor,  born  at 
Boston  in  1853.  His  works  include  busts  of  Grant, 
Beecher,  and  S.  R.  Clemens,  and  statues  of  John 
p'itch,  Nathan  Hale,  Israel  Putnam,  and  many  others. 

Gerhardt  or  Gerhard,  (Paul,)  a  German  Protestant 
divine  and  poet,  born  in  Saxony  about  1606.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  hymns,  which  are  greatly 
esteemed.  He  preached  in  Berlin  and  at  Liibben.  Died 
at  Liibben  in  1675. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgeraeine  Encyklopaedie Ernst 
G.  Roth,  “P.  Gerhard  nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1829; 
Langbkckhr,  “  P.  Gerhard’s  Leben  und  Lieder,”  Berlin,  1841 ; 
Wildbnhahn,  “  P.  Gerhard ;  kirchengeschichtliches  Lebensbild,” 
etc.,  2  vols.,  1845,  (translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Carr, 
London,  1846.) 

Gerhardt,  von,  fon  ggR'hiRt,  (Dagobert,)  known 
also  under  the  literary  name  of  Gerhard  von  Amyn- 
tor,  a  German  soldier  and  author,  born  at  Liegnitz, 
July  12,  1831.  He  served  with  distinction  as  an  army- 
officer.  Among  his  numerous  works,  chiefly  tales  and 
romances,  are  “Ein  Priester,”  (1881,)  “Das  bist  du,” 
(1882,)  “  Drei  Kiisse,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Gerhart,  gSr'hart,  (Emanuel.Vogel,)  D.D.,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at 
Freeburg,  Pennsylvania,  June  17,  1817.  He  graduated 
at  Marshall  College  in  1838,  was  president  of  Hei¬ 
delberg  College  (Tiffin,  Ohio)  from  1851  to  1855,  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  from  1855  to  1866,  and 
in  1868  became  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  for  some  years 
edited  the  “  Mercersburg  Review.”  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  period.  His 
most  important  book  is  one  on  “  Philosophy  and  Logic,” 
(1858.) 

Gdrlcault,  zta're'ko',  (Jean  Louis  ThSodore  An- 
dr£,)  a  French  painter,  born  at  Rouen  in  1790,  studied 
under  Vernet  and  Guerin,  and  about  1819  produced 
his  master-piece,  “The  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa.”  His 
pictures  of  horses  are  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1824. 

See  ISmile  Coquatrix,  “  G^ricault,  Prose  et  Vers,”  1846  ;  C. 
Blanc,  “  G^ricault,”  Paris. 

Gericke,  ga'rlk-keh,  (Peter,)  a  German  physician 
and  writer,  bom  at  Stendal  in  1683  ;  died  in  1 75°* 

Gering,  ga'ring,  (Ulric,)  a  Swiss  printer,  who,  with 
his  associates,  Crantz  and  Friburger,  introduced  the  art 
of  printing  into  France  in  1469.  The  first  work  which 
they  printed  was  the  “  Epistles  of  Gasparini  Barzizza,” 
Paris,  (1470.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1510. 

Gerini,  jk-ree'nee,  (Gerino,  ji-ree'no,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Pistoia,  lived  about  1530.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Perugino,  whose  manner  he  adopted.  Among 
nis  works  is  “  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves.” 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Gerlach,  ggR'l&K,  (Benjamin  Gottlieb,)  a  German 
philologist,  born  at  Liegnitz  in  1698,  wrote  an  essay 
“On  the  Portable  Chinese  Temple,”  (“De  Templo 
Sinensi  portatili,”  1739.)  Died  in  1756. 

Gerlach,  (Franz  Dorotheus,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  Gotha  in  1793,  published  editions  of  Sallust,  and 
of  the  “Germania”  of  Tacitus,  and  wrote  several  his¬ 
torical  treatises.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Bile  in  1820.  Died  October  31,  1876. 

Gerlach,  (Stephen,)  a  German  Protestant  divine, 
born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1546,  was  chaplain  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  embassy  at  Constantinople  for  five  years,  (ij573~7&) 
He  left  a  “Journal  of  the  Embassy,”  (published  m  1674,) 
and  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Gerlache,  de,  d?h  zhSR'lish',  (Etienne  Constan¬ 
tin,)  Baron,  a  Belgian  historian  and  statesman,  born 
in  Luxembourg  in  1785.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  Congress  in  1830,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 


Representatives  in  1831,  and  president  of  the  court  of 
cassation  in  1832  or  1833.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  a  “  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  from  1814  to  1830,”  (2  vols., 
1839;  3d  edition,  3  vols.,  1859.)  He  was  prominent  as 
a  leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  Died  in  1871. 

Gerland,  ggR'l&nt,  (Georg  Karl  Cornelius,)  a 
German  ethnologist,  born  at  Cassel,  January  29,  1833. 
He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Berlin,  and  in  1875  was  chosen 
professor  of  geography  and  ethnology  in  the  reconstructed 
University  of  Strasburg.  He  at  first  attained  distinction 
as  a  philologist,  his  studies  in  ethnology,  and  latterly 
in  geography,  having  started  from  his  philological  re¬ 
searches.  His  published  writings  include  “  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Researches,”  (vol.  i.,  1874,)  “  Atlas  of  Ethnogra¬ 
phy,”  and  other  works. 

Gerle,  zh&Rl,  (Dom  Christophe  Antoine,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1 740,  became  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  fanatic  Catherine  Theot.  Died  about  1801;. 

Germain.  See  German  us. 

Germain,  zhSR'm&N',  (Charles  Antoine,)  a  French 
political  orator,  born  at  Narbonne  about  1770.  He  was 
an  ultra-republican  in  the  Revolution,  and  became  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  Directory,  by  whom  he  was 
banished  in  1797.  Died  in  1835. 

Germain,  (Michel,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  at 
Peronne  in  1645  ;  died  in  1694. 

Germain,  (Pierre,)  a  distinguished  carver  on  metals, 
born  in  Paris  in  1647,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV. 
Died  in  1682. 

Germain,  (Sophie,)  a  French  lady,  distinguished  for 
her  knowledge  of  mathematics,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1776.  In  1815  she  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Institute  for  the  best  essay  on  the  vibration  of  elastic 
plates.  She  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Researches 
on  the  Theory  of  Elastic  Surfaces,”  (1821.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Germain,  (Thomas,)  an  architect  and  sculptor,  a 
son  of  Pierre,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1673. 
He  studied  under  the  painter  Boullongne,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Rome,  where  he  was  principally  employed 
in  executing  ornamental  work  in  gold  for  different  Euro¬ 
pean  monarchs.  Died  in  1748. 

Germain  de  Paris,  zh&R'm&N'  deh  pt're'  Saint, 
born  in  Paris,  of  which  city  he  became  bishop  in  554. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  great  zeal  for  religion,  and 
wrote  some  ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  576  A.D. 

See  Duplessy,  “  Histoire  de  Saint-Germain,”  1841;  Gaillkt; 
“Vies  des  Saints.” 

$er  -man'I-cus,  (Caesar,)  a  celebrated  Roman  gene 
ral,  born  in  14  b.c.,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Drusus  Nero 
Germanicus,  and  brother  of  Claudius,  who  afterwards 
became  emperor.  At  the  request  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
Germanicus  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fought  in  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia  with  such  distinction  that  he  obtained  a  tri¬ 
umph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  In  12  a.d.  he  became 
consul,  and  soon  after  received  from  Augustus  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  this  emperor  caused  several  of  the  legions  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  to  break  out  in  a  dangerous  mutiny 
while  Germanicus  was  absent.  On  his  return  the  soldiers 
desired  to  raise  him  to  the  imperial  power ;  but  he  refused 
to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
discipline.  He  immediately  marched  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles,  repulsed  the 
great  German  leader  Arminius,  and  penetrated  to  the 
place  where  the  legions  of  Varus  had  been  destroyed. 
The  next  year  he  was  victorious  in  two  important  battles 
fought  against  Arminius.  Germanicus  wished  to  remain 
in  Germany  another  year,  in  order  to  complete  its  subju¬ 
gation  ;  but  Tiberius,  who  was  very  jealous  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  conqueror,  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  a  brilliant  triumph  in  17 
a.d.  He  was  again  chosen  consul  for  the  year  18,  with 
Tiberius  as  his  colleague,  and  was  sent  to  quell  some 
serious  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East 
Having  brought  this  expedition  to  a  successful  issue, 
he  died  at  Antioch  in  the  year  19,  it  is  supposed  from 
the  effects  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  the  orders 
of  the  emperor  and  of  Cneius  Piso,  Governor  of  Syria. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (2^”See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Germanicus  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Romans ;  and 
even  the  nations  whom  he  vanquished  regarded  him  as 
a  noble  and  generous  foe.  He  left,  by  his  wife  Agrip¬ 
pina,  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  several  children,  one 
A  whom  was  the  notorious  Caligula.  His  daughter 
Agrippina  became  the  mother  of  Nero. 

See  Tacitus,  “  Annales;”  Louis  db  Beaufort,  “  Histoire  de  C. 
Germanicus,”  1741 ;  Lagerlobf,  “  Vita  C.  Germanici,”  Upsal,  1698 ; 
J.  Hillkbrand,  “Germanicus,”  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1817. 

Germanus.  See  Germain. 

^rer-ma'nua  [Fr.  Germain,  zhSR'miN']  L,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  an  enemy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and 
had  a  contest  respecting  the  worship  of  images  with  the 
emperor  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  deposed  in  730  A.D.  Died 
about  740. 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria.” 

Germanus  II.  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  about  1224.  He  left  numerous  writings.  Died 
about  1250. 

Germanus  III.  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
about  1265.  He  resigned  in  1266  or  1267. 

^■er-ma'nus,  [Fr.  Saint-Germain,  sur named  in 
modern  French  l’Auxerrois,]  a  Gaulish  saint,  born  at 
Auxerre  about  380  A.D.,  of  an  eminent  family.  He  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer  and  military  governor  of  Autissiodorum, 
and  in  418  was  made  bishop  of  his  native  city.  He  went 
to  Britain,  and  there  suppressed  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
repulsed  the  Piets  and  Saxons  in  the  “  Hallelujah  vic¬ 
tory, ^ ”  and  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Died  July  31,  448 

German  y  Llorente,  H§R-min'  e  Io-rSn'ti,  (Ber- 
bardo,)  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Seville 
H  1685.  His  chief  work  was  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
represented  as  a  shepherdess.  After  this  work,  Murillo 
gave  him  the  surname  of  “  the  Painter  of  Shepherdesses.” 
Died  in  1757. 

See  Quillikt,  **  Dictionnairedes  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Germar,  g§R'miR,  (Ernst  Friedrich,)  a  German 
naturalist,  born  at  Glauchau,  in  Saxony,  in  1786,  was 
appointed  chief  councillor  of  mines  at  Halle  in  1844. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Petrifactions  of  the  Coal 
Formation  of  Wettin,”  etc.  Died  at  Halle,  July  8,  1853. 

Germon,  zh&R'm6N',  (BarthAlemi,)  a  French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1663,  distinguished  himself  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  Mabillon,  and  other  Benedictines,  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  diplomatics.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  this  subject.  Died  in  1718. 

Germonio,  j&R-mo'ne-o,  (Anastasio,)  an  Italian 
canonist,  born  near  Parma  in  1551.  In  1608  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Tarantaise.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  1627. 

Germyn,  HSr-min',  (Simon,)  a  Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Dort  about  1650;  died  in  1719. 

Gerner,  g$R'n$r,  (Hendrik,)  a  Danish  author,  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1629,  became  Bishop  of  Viborg  in 
1693.  He  published  a  “Translation  from  Hesiod  mto 
Danish  Verse,”  and  an  “Epitome  of  Danish  Philology,” 
Died  in  1700. 

Gerok,  gi-rok',  (Karl,)  a  German  Protestant  pastor 
and  poet,  born  at  Vaihingen,  in  Wttrtemberg,  January 
30,  1815.  His  poems  are  chiefly  religious  and  patriotic 
Among  them  are  “  Pfingstrosen,”  “  Palmblatter,”  “  Blu- 
men  und  Sternen,”  “  Deutsche  Ostern,”  etc  Died  1890. 

Gdrdme,  zhi'rom',  (Jean  L£on,)  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Vesoul  (Haute-Saone)  in  1824,  was  a  pupil  of 
Delaroche,  whose  studio  he  entered  in  1841.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  in  1847,  when  he  won  a 
third-class  medal.  In  1848  and  again  in  1855  he  won 
second-class  medals,  and  the  latter  year  he  received  the 
decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  in  1869  the  order 
of  the  Red  Eagle.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
painting  in  the  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1865 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Among 
his  most  famous  works  are  “The  Augustan  Age,”  (1855,) 
“The  Gladiators,”  (1859,)  “  Phryn^  before  the  Tribunal” 
and  “The  Two  Augurs,”  (1861,)  and  “The  Death  of 
Caesar,”  (1867.)  In  later  years  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  sculpture,  one  of  his  works  being  “  Pyg¬ 
malion  and  Galatea,”  (1892.)  Died  January  10,  1904. 

Gerrards,  van,  vtn  g$R'rlRts,(G.  P.,)  a  Dutch  painter, 


born  at  Amsterdam  in  1607.  He  imitated  Van  Dyck, 
who  was  his  friend.  Died  in  1667. 

Gerritsz,  ggR'rits,  (Dirck  or  Dirk,)  a  famous  Dutch 
navigator,  born  at  Enkhuisen  about  1555.  He  made  a 
voyage  to  China,  the  coasts  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
explored.  He  commanded  one  of  the  five  vessels  which 
in  1598  sailed  to  the  South  Sea  and  discovered  land 
about  64°  south  latitude.  Died  about  1602. 

■Ger'ry,  (Elb ridge,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  in  1744,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1762.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1772,  and  soon  became  a  prominent 
political  leader.  Having  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776,  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  was  placed  on  several  important 
committees.  He  became  chairman  of  the  treasury  board 
in  1780,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  wnich,  in 
1787,  formed  the  Federal  Constitution.  About  1790  ho 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1795,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  in  1797  with 
General  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall.  He  was  invited  to 
remain  when  his  colleagues  were  ordered  by  the  French 
Directors  to  leave  France;  and  he  did  remain.  Ho 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  by  which  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1810.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  when 
Madison  was  chosen  President  Died  in  November, 
1814. 

See  J.  T.  Austin,  “  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry Goodrich,  "  Lhrec 
of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

Gersdor£  g§Rs'doRf,  (Johann,)  a  German  physician 
and  surgeon,  practised  at  Strasburg  about  1520-40.  Ho 
published  a  “Manual  of  Surgery,”  (1517.) 

Gersdorf,  (Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
general,  born  at  Lobau  in  1765.  After  the  alliance  of 
Saxony  with  France,  he  fought  for  Napoleon  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1809,  1810,  and  1812.  Died  in  1829. 

Gerson,  de,  deh  zIiSr'sAn',  (Jean  Charlier — shiR'- 
le-4',)  surnamed  the  Most  Christian  Doctor,  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Gerson,  near  Rheims,  in  1363. 
Soon  after  completing  his  studies  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris  and  canon  of  Notre-Dame. 
Having  boldly  denounced  the  assassins  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob,  and  he  saved  his  life 
only  by  concealing  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  members  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which  de¬ 
posed  the  rival  popes  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory 
XII.  and  elected  Alexander  V.  He  afterwards  exerted 
a  great  influence  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  de¬ 
posed  Pope  John  XXIII.  Gerson  sat  in  this  council  as 
the  ambassador  of  the  French  king  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Church  of  France  and  of  the  University. 
While  at  this  place,  he  had  a  fierce  disputation  with  John 
Huss.  Gerson  always  maintained  that  the  Church  had 
the  right  to  make  any  reforms,  even  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  pope.  Owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  went  from  Constance  to  Bavaria 
disguised  as  a  pilgrim.  After  remaining  in  Germany  sev 
eral  years,  he  returned  to  France,  and  entered  a  convent 
at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1429.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
“On  the  Consolation  of  Theology,”  (“De  Consolatione 
Theologiae,”)  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  “  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,”  which  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

See  LicuY,  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  Gerson,”  1832 ;  Von  dr* 
Hardt,  “ Gersoniana Thomassy,  “Jean  Gerson,”  1843;  C. 
Schmidt,  “  Essai  sur  Gerson,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Giah- 
rale.” 

G^r-son'i-de§,  (Levi  ben  Gerson  or  Gershom,)  a 
celebrated  Jewish  rationalistic  writer,  born  at  Bagnols, 
in  Languedoc,  in  1288.  He  wrote  commentaiies  on 
Averroes,  but  his  chief  work  is  “  Milhamoth  Adonai,” 
or  “  The  Wars  of  God.”  He  probably  died  at  Perpignan 
in  1370. 

GerstScker  or  Gerstaecker,  gSR'stfik/k?r,  (Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  traveller  and  writer,  born  at  Hamburg 
in  1816.  In  1837  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he 
spent  six  years,  and  after  his  return  published  “  Streif* 
und  Jagdziigen  durch  die  Vereinigten  Staaten  Nord- 
amerikas,”  (“Wanderings  and  Hunting  Excursion* 
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through  the  United  States  of  North  America,”)  “The 

River-Pirates  of  the  Mississippi,”  and  several  other 
fictitious  works.  Died  May  31,  1872. 

GerstScker,  (Karl  Eduard  Adolf,)  a  German 
entomologist,  born  at  Berlin,  August  30,  1828.  He 
studied  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  became  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  in  1873  was  made  professor  of  zoology  at 
Greifswalde.  He  has  written  much,  chiefly  on  insects 
and  other  arthropods. 

Gersten,  gSR'st$n,  or  Gerstein,  ggR'stln,  (Chris¬ 
tian  Ludwig,)  a  German  mathematician,  born  in  1701 
at  Giessen,  where  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  1733.  He  was  imprisoned  twelve  years  (1748-60)  for 
writing  an  offensive  letter  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Died  in  1762. 

Gerstenberg,  gSR'sten-b&RG', (Heinrich  Wilhelm,) 
a  German  litterateur,  born  at  Tondern  in  1737.  He 
wrote  a  successful  tragedy,  entitled  “  Ugolino,”  and  a 
number  of  poems.  Died  in  1823. 

Gerster,  ggR'st^r,  (Etelka,)  a  celebrated  soprano- 
singer,  born  at  Kaschau,  Hungary,  June  16,  1857.  She 
Studied  at  Vienna  from  1873  to  1876  under  Madame 
Marchesi,  and  made  her  debut  at  Venice  in  the  latter 
year,  from  which  time  her  career  has  been  a  continuous 
series  of  triumphs.  She  married  Carlo  Gardini  in  1877. 

Gerstner,  von,  fon  g&Rst'n$r,  (Franz  Anton,)  a 
German  engineer,  born  at  Prague  in  1795,  was  appointed 
in  1818  professor  of  geometry  in  Vienna.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  railroads,  he  several  times  visited 
England,  and  in  1834  laid  the  foundation  of  the  railway 
from  Saint  Petersburg  to  Tsarkoe-Selo,  the  first  made 
in  Russia.  During  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  died, 
in  1840. 

Gerstner,  von,  (Franz  Joseph,)  an  eminent  German 
astronomer  and  mechanician,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1756.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Prague,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  Hand-Book  of  Mechanics,”  (3  vols.,  1838-41.) 
Died  in  1832. 

See  Bolzano,  “Leben  des  F.  J.  Ritter  von  Gerstner,”  1837. 

Gertrude,  jer'trood,  Saint,  Abbess  of  Nivelle,  was 
born  in  Brabant  about  626  A.D.;  died  in  659. 

Gdrusez  or  Gdruzez,  zh&'rii'zi',  (Eugene,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  at  Rheims  in  1799.  He  was  the  substi¬ 
tute  ( suppliant)  of  Villemain  in  the  chair  of  literature 
at  Paris  from  1833  to  1852.  He  published  a  “Course 
of  Philosophy,”  (1833,)  which  is  commended,  and  “Es¬ 
says  on  Literary  History,”  (2  vols.,  1853.)  Died  in  1865. 

Gervais.  See  Gervase. 

Gervais,  zh$R'v&',  (Paul,)  an  eminent  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Paris,  September  26,  1816.  He  held  pro¬ 
fessorships  at  Montpellier  and  Paris.  The  most  noted 
of  his  numerous  works  is  “Zoologie  et  Pal£ontologie 
franjaises,”  (1848-52 ;  improved  edition,  1859.)  Died 
February  10,  1879. 

Gervaise,  zh&R'v&z',  (Francois  Armand,)  a  French 
writer,  and  abbot  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  born  in  Paris 
about  1660.  Among  his  works  are  the  “Lives  of  many 
«f  the  Christian  Fathers,”  a  “  Life  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise,”  (2  vols.,  1720,)  and  a  “Life  of  Saint  Paul,”  (3 
vols.,  1734.)  Died  in  1751. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ M6moire* Marsollikr,  “Vie  de  l’Abbd 
de  Ranc<5.” 

Gervaise,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1662.  When 
quite  young,  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Siam,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  In  1724  the  pope  appointed  him 
Bishop  of  Horren,  and  soon  after  sent  him  to  America, 
where  in  1729  he  and  all  his  companions  were  massa¬ 
cred  by  the  Caribs.  Gervaise  wrote  a  “Natural  and 
Political  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,”  (1688.) 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Gervase,  j$r'vas  or  j$r-vaz',  [LaL  Gerva'sius,]  of 
Canterbury,  an  English  monk  and  historian  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  wrote  a  “Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
England,”  and  a  “  History  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury.” 

Gervase  [Fr.  Gervais,  zhfiR'vi' ;  Ger.  Gerva'siusJ 
of  Tilbury,  a  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  in  France,  was  born  at 
Tilbury,  in  Essex.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  nephew 


of  King  Henry  II.  of  England.  Among  his  works  are 
a  “  History  of  Britain,”  and  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  France,  entitled  “Otia  Imperialia.” 

See  T.  Wright,  “  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria.” 

Gerville,  de,  deh  zhgR'vfel',  (Charles  Alexis 
Adrien  du  H6rissier — dii  h&'re'se-i',)  a  French  anti- 
quary,  born  at  Gerville,  near  Coutances,  in  1769.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  French  antiquities.  Died  in  1853. 

Gervinus,  g^R-vee'niis,  (Georg  Gottfried, )  an 
eminent  German  historian  and  critic,  born  at  Darmstadt 
in  May,  1805.  He  became  professor  of  history  and 
literature  at  Gottingen  in  1836,  but  was  removed  in  1837 
because  he  signed  a  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
constitution  of  Hanover.  He  published  an  important 
work,  called  “  History  of  the  National  Poetic  Literature 
of  the  Germans,”  (3  vols.,  1835-38,)  and,  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  or  complement  of  the  same,  “Neuere  Geschichte 
der  poetischen  National-Literatur  der  Deutschen,”  (2 
vols.,  1840-42.)  He  was  chosen  professor  at  Heidelberg 
in  1844-  Among  his  works  is  an  excellent  critical  essay 
on  “Goethe’s  Correspondence,”  (1836,)  a  “Study  of 
Shakspeare,”  (4  vols.,  1850,)  and  a  “History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  (3  vols.,  1858.)  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  at  Frankfort  in  1848.  He  afterwards  advocated 
republican  principles.  Died  March  18,  1871. 

See  Saint- Ren^  Taillandier,  in  the  “Revue  des  Deua 
Mondes,”  1856;  and  his  “Etudes  sur  rAllemagne;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

^e'rjf-on  or  Qte-ry'o-nes,  [Gr.  TypvoviicA  a  monster 
of  classic  mythology,  represented  as  having  three  heads, 
or  the  bodies  of  three  men  united.  One  of  the  labours 
imposed  on  Hercules  was  to  bring  the  oxen  of  Geryon 
from  an  island  on  which  they  were  kept.  Hercules 
accomplished  the  task,  and  slew  Geryon. 

Geselschap,  Ha's^l-sKip',  (Eduard,)  a  Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1814.  Among 
his  earlier  productions  are  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
and  “Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lutzen.”  His  later  works 
represent  scenes  of  German  life,  and  display  much  ima¬ 
gination.  Died  at  Dusseldorf,  January  5,  1878. 

Gesenius,  ge-see'n^-ijs  or  gi-za'ne-ils,  (Friedrich 
Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  German  Orientalist 
and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Nordhausen  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1785.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1811.  He 
published  a  “  Hebrew  Grammar,”  “  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Hand-Lexicon  for  the  Old  Testament,”  (1810-12,)  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  Latin,  “  On  the 
Origin,  Nature,  and  Authority  of  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  (“  De  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  Indole,” 
etc.,  1815,)  “Critical  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Writing,”  (1815,)  and  a  translation  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  with  a  historical,  critical,  and  philological  com¬ 
mentary.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  “  Encyklopaedie.”  As  a  theologian,  Gese¬ 
nius  belonged  to  the  philosophical  and  critical  school. 
Died  at  Halle  in  October,  1842. 

See “ Gesenius,  eine  Erinnerung  an  seine Freunde,”  1843;  “Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^ndrale." 

Gesenius,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  medical  writer, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  176a  He  practised 
at  Nordhausen.  Died  in  1801. 

Ges'ner,  (Abraham,)  M.D.,  a  geologist  of  the  present 
age,  born  at  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia.  He  published 
a  treatise  “On  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Nova 
Scotia,”  (1847.)  He  patented  one  of  the  earliest  processes 
for  making  kerosene  oil.  Died  April  29,  1864. 

Gesner,  g£s'n$r,  (Andreas  Samuel,)  a  German 
teacher,  born  at  Roth  (Anspach)  in  1690,  was  a  brother 
of  Johann  Matthias,  whom  he  aided  in  the  “Thesaurus 
Linguae  Latinae,”  (“Treasury  of  the  Latin  Tongue.”) 
Died  in  1778. 

Gesner,  (Conrad,)  a  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist  and 
scholar,  whom  Cuvier  calls  a  “  prodigy  of  application, 
learning,  and  sagacity,”  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1516.  He  studied  languages  and  sciences  at 
Zurich,  Bourges,  Bile,  etc.,  and,  after  teaching  Greek 
three  years  at  Lausanne,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Bile  about  1540.  He  practised  medicine 
at  Zurich.  In  1 S45  he  published  the  first  volume  of  hia 
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famous  “  Bibliotheca  Universalis,”  the  first  great  work 
on  bibliography  which  the  modems  have  produced.  The 
second  volume,  called  “  Pandectes,”  appeared  in  1 548. 

From  his  youth  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  work  on  natural  history,  in  prosecution  of  which 
he  travelled  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  His  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Animals”  (“  Historiae  Animalium”)  is  perhaps 
the  work  by  which  he  has  gained  the  most  durable 
reputation.  The  first  part  of  it  was  published  in  1551. 
u  This  work,”  says  Cuvier,  “  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  all  modern  zoology ;  copied  almost  literally  by 
Aldrovandus,  abridged  by  Johnston,  it  has  become  the 
foundation  of  much  more  recent  works ;  and  more  than 
one  famous  author  has  borrowed  from  it  nearly  all  of 
his  learning.  He  deserved  their  confidence  by  his  accu¬ 
racy,  his  clearness,  his  good  faith,  and  sometimes  by  the 
sagacity  of  his  views.” 

Gesner  also  acquired  celebrity  as  a  botanist.  He 
formed  a  botanic  garden  at  Zurich,  and  designed  or 
painted  with  his  own  hand  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
plants  for  a  History  of  Plants  which  he  projected  and 
left  unfinished.  His  engravings  were  used  in  the  “  Epi¬ 
tome  Matkioli  de  Plantis,”  published  by  Camerarius  in 
1586.  His  botanical  manuscripts  were  published  by 
Schmiedel  in  1 754.  “  He  has  the  credit,”  says  Hallam, 

“of  having  discovered  the  true  system  of  classifying 
lants  according  to  the  organs  of  fructification,  which, 
owever,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  known,  nor 
were  his  botanical  writings  published  till  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Gesner  was  the  first  who  mentions  the  Indian 
sugar-cane  and  the  tobacco.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Lite¬ 
rature  of  Europe.”)  In  1556  he  published  a  valuable 
translation  of  the  works  of  ALlian  into  Latin.  His 
“  Mithridates  sive  de  Differentiis  Linguarum”  (“  On  the 
Differences  of  Languages”)  is  an  effort  on  a  great  scale 
to  arrange  the  various  languages  of  mankind  by  their 
origin  and  analogies.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  December, 
1565,  leaving  a  good  reputation  for  piety  and  virtue. 

See  Simlbr,  “Vita  C.  Gesneri,”  1566;  Life  by  Schmiedel,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  Gesner’s  botanical  works ;  Haller,  “  Bibliotheca  Botanica 
Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires;”  J.  Hanhart,  “C.  Gesner,  Beitrag  zur 
Geschicnte  des  wissenschaftlichen  Strebens,”  etc.,  1824. 

Gesner,  (Jean,)  a  Swiss  botanist,  bom  at  Zurich  in 
1709.  At  the  University  of  Leyden  he  formed  a  life¬ 
long  friendship  with  the  great  Haller.  He  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  about  forty  years  in  the  Academy  of 
Zurich.  Haller’s  “Description  of  Swiss  Plants,”  says 
the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  was  in  great  part  the 
work  of  Gesner,  who,  through  modesty,  declined  to 
attach  his  name  to  the  work.  He  wrote  another  botanical 
work,  the  “Tabulae  Phytographiae,”  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  and  is  highly  commended.  Died  in  1790. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale;”  H.  C.  Hirzbl,  “Denkrede  auf  J. 
Gesner,”  1790;  Rudolph  Wolf,  “  J.  Gesner,  Freund  von  Haller,” 
etc,  1846. 

Gesner,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  Swiss  antiquary,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Zurich  in  1707.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Zurich  from  1740  until  his  death. 
His  favourite  study*  was  numismatology.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “All  Ancient  Coins  of  Nations  and 
Cities,”  (“Numismata  antiqua  Populorum  et  Urbium 
omnia,”)  in  which  he  attempted  to  present  all  Greek  and 
Roman  medals.  It  contains  many  errors.  Died  in  1787. 

Gesner,  (Johann  Matthias,)  an  eminent  German 
scholar,  born  near  Nuremberg  in  1691,  became  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Gottingen,  (1734.)  He  published  excel¬ 
lent  editions  of  Horace,  Quintilian,  Claudian,  and  the 
“  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica,”  (“  Writers  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,”)  also  a  compilation  entitled  “New  Treasure  of 
the  Roman  Language,”  etc.,  (“  Novus  Linguae  et  Erudi- 
tionis  Romanae  Thesaurus,”  4  vols.,  1749.)  Died  in  1761. 

See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  “Memoria  J.  M.  Gesneri,”  1761 ;  Johann 
August  Ernesti,  “Narratio  de  J.  M.  Gesnero,”  1762. 

Gessi,  jSs'see,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  called  the  “  Second  Guido,”  {“  Guido  Secondo,”) 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1588.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido, 
whose  manner  he  imitated  with  success.  He  is  said  to 
have  equalled  that  master  in  freedom  and  firmness  of 
touch  and  in  mellowness  of  colour.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “  Virgin  and  Child,”  and  a  “  Repose  in  Egypt.” 
He  died  in  1625,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  in  1649. 

a,  6, 1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  5,  e,  I,  o,  u, 


Gessner,  gSs'n$r,  or  Gesner,  (Salomon,)  a  Swiss 
poet  and  artist,  born  at  Zurich  in  1730.  In  1754  he 
brought  out  his  poem  of  “  Daphnis,”  which  was  followed 
by  “Inkle  and  Yarico,”  and  a  volume  of  “ Idyls,”  all  of 
which  were  very  favourably  received,  both  in  Germany 
and  France.  His  “Death  of  Abel,”  a  kind  of  prose 
poem,  appeared  in  1758.  As  a  landscape-painter,  Gess¬ 
ner  holds  a  high  rank,  and  his  engravings  after  his  own 
pictures  are  of  superior  merit.  His  poetry,  though  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  elegance  of  language  and  fine  versification, 
gives  unreal  delineations  of  life,  and  no  longer  enjoys  its 
former  popularity.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1787. 

See  Hottinger,  “S.  Gessner,”  Zurich,  1796;  Longfellow, 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Filippo  Mordani,  “  Elogio  storico 
di  S.  Gessner,”  1840;  Meyer,  “Denkmal  S.  Gesner’s  in  Zurich,’ 
1790;  Bertola,  “ Elogio  di  S.  Gesner,”  1789. 

Gestrin,  y§s-treen',  (John,)  a  Swedish  mathematician, 
who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Gesualdo,  jl-Soo-ll'do,  (Carlo,)  Prince  of  Venosa, 
an  Italian  amateur  musician,  lived  about  1580.  He  com¬ 
posed  madrigals,  which  were  published  in  1595.  He  ex 
celled  in  pathos. 

Qte'ta,  (Septimus  Antoninus,)  Emperor  of  Rome, 
colleague  and  younger  brother  of  Caracalla,  and  son  of 
Septimus  Severus,  was  born  in  Milan  about  190  A.D. 
His  disposition  appears  to  have  been  as  open  and  gene¬ 
rous  as  that  of  his  brother  was  treacherous  and  cruel 
Caracalla,  envious  of  the  great  popularity  of  his  brother, 
and  also  being  determined  to  reign  alone,  made  several 
attempts  to  assassinate  him.  He  accomplished  this  in 
212,  by  concealing  some  centurions  in  the  apartments  of 
Julia,  the  mother  of  the  emperors.  Geta  was  holding  a 
conference  with  his  mother  when  the  assassins  killed  him 
and  wounded  her  while  she  endeavoured  to  shield  him. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Tille- 
mont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs  Romains;”  Wm.  Musgrave, 
“Geta  Britannicus,  avec  des  Notes  par  Isaac  Casaubon,  Janus 
Gruter  et  Claude  Saumaise,”  London,  1716. 

■Geth'in,  (Lady  Grace,)  born  in  Somerset,  England, 
in  1676,  wrote  a  book  entitled  “  Reliquiae  Gethinianae,” 
containing  essays  on  love,  friendship,  death,  courage, 
and  several  other  subjects.  Congreve  has  highly  eulo¬ 
gized  this  work  in  one  of  his  poems.  She  died  in  1697. 
A  beautiful  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Ballard,  “  Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain.” 

Geulincx,  Huh'links  or  zhuh'llNks',  (Arnold,)  a 
learned  Flemish  Protestant  theologian  and  Cartesian 
philosopher  at  Louvain,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1625. 
He  wrote  several  philosophical  and  metaphysical  works, 
one  of  which  is  called  “Metaphysica  vera,”  (1691.) 
Died  in  1669. 

See  MorIri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Geuns,  van,  v3n  Huns,  (Stephen  Jan,)  a  Flemish 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Groningen  in  1767.  He 
wrote  several  botanical  and  medical  works,  and  enriched 
Gorter’s  “  Flora  of  Holland”  with  two  hundred  species 
of  plants.  Died  in  1795. 

Geusau,  von,  fon  goi'zow,  (Levin,)  a  Prussian  gene 
ral,  born  near  Eisenach  in  1734,  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Died  in  1808. 

Gevaert,  Hl-vl'SRt,  (Franqois  Auguste,)  a  Belgian 
musician,  composer,  and  writer,  born  at  Huysse,  July 
31,  1828.  He  produced  “La  Com^die  de  la  Ville, 
(1848,)  “Georgette,”  (1852,)  “Le  Billet  de  Marguerite,” 
(1854,)  “  Quentin  Durward,”  (1858,)  “  Le  Capitaine  Hen- 
riot,”  (1864,)  and  other  operas,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  the  history  and  theory  of  music. 

Gevaerta  See  Gevartius. 

Ge-var'tl-us  or  Gevaerts,  gl-vlRts',  (Jan  Kaspar,) 
a  celebrated  Belgian  philologist,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1593.  In  1 61 1  he  was  created  councillor  of  state,  and 
historiographer,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  wrote  Latin  poems,  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1666. 

Gdvay,  gfl'vl,  (Anton,)  a  Hungarian  historian,  born 
at  Comorn  in  1 796.  He  was  for  many  years  state  archi¬ 
vist  at  Vienna.  Most  of  his  publications  were  collections 
of  documents  (Latin,  Magyar,  Turkish,  etc.)  throwing 
light  on  Hungarian  history.  Died  at  Vienna  in  1845* 

Geyer.  See  Geijer,  (Erik  Gustaf.) _ _ 
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Geyer,  gl'$r,  (Henry  Sheffie,)  an  American  jurist, 
born  at  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  in  1790,  settled  at 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  about  1812.  He  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  several  times,  and  took  an 
important  part  in  revising  the  statutes  of  that  State  in 
1825.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  Died  in  1859. 

Geyger.  See  Geiger. 

Geyler  or  Geiler,  gi'ler,  (Johann,)  a  Swiss  preacher, 
born  at  Schaffhausen  in  1445  ;  died  at  Strasburg  in  1510. 

Geyser,  gl'z?r,  (Christian  Theophilus,)  a  skilful 
German  engraver,  born  at  Gorlitz  in  1742.  Among  his 
most  admired  productions  are  landscapes  after  Wouwer- 
man  and  Pynaker,  and  the  vignettes  of  Heyne’s  edition 
of  Virgil.  Died  about  1806. 

■Ge-ze'll-us,  [Sw.  pron.  yi-zIT'le-us,]  (Georg,)  a 
learned  Swedish  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1736.  He  pub* 
lished  a  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Illustrious 
Men  of  Sweden,”  (3  or  4  vols.,  1776-78.)  Died  in  1789. 

See  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Gezelius,  (Johan,)  a  prelate  of  Finland,  born  in 
1615.  He  became  professor  of  theology  and  Greek  at 
Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  and  in  1664  was  ordained  Bishop 
of  Abo.  He  wrote  a  valuable  “Commentary  on  the 
Bible”  in  the  Swedish  language,  and  several  works  in 
Latin.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Achrblius,  “  Oratio  in  exequias  J.  Gezelii,”  1690;  J.  J. 
Tbngstroem,  “Biskopen  i  Abo  Stift  J.  Gezelii  den  aldres  Minne,” 
1825. 

Gezelius,  (Johan,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1647.  He  became  Bishop  of  Abo  in  1690,  and  finished 
his  father’s  commentary  or  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
also  wrote  “Nomenclator  Adami.”  Died  in  1718. 

Gfrorer,  gfRo'r^r,  (August  Friedrich,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Calw,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1803,  became 
in  1846  professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Freiburg. 
He  published,  among  other  works, a  “Universal  Church 
History,”  and  “  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and  his 
Times,”  (1835.)  Died  July  10,  1861. 

Ghasnevid.es.  See  Gaznevides. 

Ghasnewiden.  See  Gaznevides. 

Ghctzcin,  gazin',  (written  also  Ketzfin,)  Khan,  a 
Mongol  sovereign  of  Persia,  born  about  1270,  was  a  son 
of  Argoon  (Argoun)  Khan.  He  began  to  reign  while 
still  very  young,  but  met  at  first  with  much  opposition. 
In  1294  he  renounced  Booddhism,  after  which  many  of 
the  Mohammedan  chiefs,  who  had  previously  opposed 
him,  joined  his  cause.  He  extended  his  empire  by  con¬ 
quest  from  the  river  Jihon  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south  and  Syria  on  the  west  He  died  in  1304.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  talents  and  rare  acquirements.  Few,  if 
any,  among  his  numerous  subjects,  were  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  than  he  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Mon¬ 
gols.  His  government,  though  severe,  appears  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  just  and  enlightened.  For  a  partic¬ 
ular  account  of  his  reign,  see  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate.” 

Ghazneviden.  See  Gaznevides. 

Ghazz&lee,  (or  Ghazzali,)  Al.  See  Aboo-Hamid- 
Alghazalee. 

Ghedini,  gi-dee'nee,  (Ferdinando  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  naturalist  and  poet,  born  at  Bologna  in  1684 ; 
died  in  1767. 

Ghelen.  See  Gelenius. 

Gherardesca,  gi-r^R-dSs'kS,  a  celebrated  noble  fam¬ 
ily  of  Tuscany,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  other  families  of  nobles,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 

Gherardesca,  (Fazio  or  Bonifacio,)  appointed  chief 
of  the  republic  of  Pisa  in  1329,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  concluded  an  honourable 
peace  with  the  Guelphs.  Died  in  1340. 

Gherardesca,  (Filippo,)  a  distinguished  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1730;  died  in  1808. 

Gherardesca,  (Ugolino,)  Count  of,  an  Italian  sol¬ 
dier,  who  endeavoured  to  usurp  the  government  of  Pisa, 
but  failed  and  was  banished  from  that  city.  He  then 
joined  the  army  of  Florence,  which  enabled  him  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  his  projects  in  1284.  He  afterwards  governed  so 
despotically  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
with  Ubaldini,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  at  its  head. 


Ugolino  was  attacked  in  his  palace,  where,  after  a  brave 
defence,  he  was  captured,  with  three  sons  and  one 
grandson.  By  the  archbishop’s  orders,  they  were  all 
imprisoned  in  the  tower,  where  they  were  starved  to 
death,  (1288.)  This  is  the  Gherardesca  of  Dante’s 
“  Inferno.” 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes ;”  “Noo- 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 


Gherardi,  gi-r&R'dee,  (Antonio,)  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  born  in  Umbria  in  1644;  died  in  1702. 

Gherardi,  (Christofano,)  called  Doceno,  (do-cha'- 
no,)  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  born  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  in  1500.  He  assisted  Vasari  in  his  works. 
Died  in  1556. 

Gherardi,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca 
in  1643,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Among  his 
works  is  the  “Battle  of  Lepanto.”  Died  in  1704. 

Gherardi  del  Testa,  gi-r&R'dee  d£l  tSs'ti,  (Tom 
maso,)  Count,  an  Italian  dramatist,  born  near  Pisa  in 
1818.  He  produced  in  1845  a  successful  comedy,  called 
“Mad  Ambition,”  (“Una  folle  Ambizione.”)  He  com¬ 
posed  about  forty  dramas,  and  a  popular  poem,  entitled 
“The  Creator  and  his  World,”  (“II  Creatore  ed  il  suo 
Mondo,”)  with  other  poetical  works.  Died  in  1881. 

Gherardini,  gi-raR-dee'nee, (Alessandro,)  a  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1655.  A  picture  of  the  “Crucifixion” 
is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1723. 

Gherardo  da  Sabbionetta,  gi-riR'do  di  sib-be-o- 
net'ti,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician  and  astrologer,  born 
near  Cremona  between  1200  and  1250.  He  translated 
into  Latin  the  works  of  Avicenna  and  Almansor. 

See  Boncompagni,  “Della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  Gherardo  da 
Sabbionetta;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 


Ghesqui&re,  de,  deh  g§s  ke-aiR',  (Joseph,)  a  Jesuit 
and  antiquarian  writer,  born  atCourtrai,  in  Belgium,  in 
1736;  died  in  1802. 

Gheyn,  de,  d?h  gin  or  Hln,  (Jacob,)  the  Elder,  a 
noted  Flemish  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1565  ;  died  in  1615. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 


Gheyn,  de,  (Jacob,)  the  Younger,  an  engravei, 
born  at  Antwerp  about  1610;  died  about  1660. 

Ghezzi,  gSt'see,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  1634.  He  adorned  several  churches  of  Rome.  Died 
in  1721. 

Ghezzi,  (Pietro  Leone,)  a  painter  and  engraver, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1674,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  enamel-work  and  engraving  on  stones.  He  was 
employed  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  His  prophet  Micah, 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  is  commended. 
Died  in  1755. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 


Ghezzi,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  painter  and  archi¬ 
tect,  the  father  of  Giuseppe,  noticed  above,  was  born 
near  Ascoli  about  1600;  died  about  1650. 

Ghiberti,  ge-bgR'tee,  (Lorenzo,)  the  greatest  sculptoi 
of  his  time,  born  at  Florence  in  1378,  was  also  a  painter. 
He  received  lessons  in  design  from  Bartoluccio,  a  gold¬ 
smith,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  sculpture  by 
a  restoration  of  the  antique  style.  In  1400  he  produced 
a  design  for  a  bronze  gate  of  the  baptistery  of  Saint  John 
at  Florence,  which  was  preferred  to  those  of  his  competi¬ 
tors,  among  whom  was  Brunelleschi.  He  spent  twenty 
years  on  this  bronze  gate,  which  represents  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament.  He  afterwards  executed  for  the 
same  building  another  gate,  superior  to  the  first.  Michael 
Angelo  extolled  one  or  both  of  these  works  as  worthy  to 
adorn  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  Among  his  master-pieces 
were  a  statue  01  Saint  Matthew,  and  the  bas-reliefs  ot 
the  shrine  of  San  Zenobi.  “These  works,”  says  the 
“Biographie  Universelle,”  referring  to  the  second  gate 
of  the  baptistery  and  the  shrine  of  San  Zenobi,  “are 
remarkable  for  the  propriety  of  the  composition,  the 
truth  of  the  attitudes,  the  accuracy  and  firmness  of  the 
outlines,  and  the  vivacity  and  dignity  of  the  expression.” 
He  was  chosen  a  colleague  of  Brunelleschi  in  the  erec 
tion  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence.  Died  about  1455. 


See  August  Hagen,  “Chronik  seiner  Vaterstadt  von  Lorenz 
Ghiberti,”  1833;  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura;  Lanzi 
“History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Vasari.  ‘Lives  of  the  Painter 
and  Sculptors;”  Gonblli,  “Elogio  di  L.  Ghiberti,  etc.,  8vo,  i8ax 
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Ghica  or  Ghicca.  See  Ghika. 

Ghika,  gee'kl,  Ghica,  or  Ghicca,  (Gregory,)  be¬ 
came  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  in  1662.  He  was  deposed 
by  the  grand  vizier  Kuprili  in  1673,  and  died  about  1680. 

Ghika  or  Ghica,  (Gregory,)  a  dragoman  at  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Porte.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Petersburg.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.,  he  was  appointed 
in  1774  Prince  of  Moldavia.  He  was  assassinated  in 
*777*  by  order  of  the  Sultan. 

Ghika,  (Gregory,)  was  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  and 
ruler  of  Wallachia  for  many  years  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Ghika,  (Gregory,)  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  born  in 
Moldavia  in  1807.  He  became  hospodar  in  1849,  and 
adopted  several  liberal  measures.  He  was  removed  by 
the  Turkish  Sultan  in  1856.  Died  in  1857. 

Ghika,  (Helen.)  See  Dora  d’Istria. 

Ghilini,  ge-lee'nee,  (Girolamo,)  a  learned  Italian 
priest,  born  at  Monza  in  1 589,  published  a  work  entitled 
“Theatre  of  Literary  Men,”  (“Teatro  d’Uomini  lette- 
rati,”  (1633.)  Died  about  1670. 

Ghingi,  gfen'jee,  (Francesco,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
gem-engraver,  born  at  Florence  in  1689.  He  executed 
a  “  Venus  de  Medici”  carved  from  a  piece  of  amethyst 
weighing  eighteen  pounds.  This  master-piece  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Augustus  III.  of  Poland. 
His  works  are  by  some  esteemed  equal  to  the  finest 
antiques.  Died  in  1766. 

Gkini,  gee'nee,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  botanist,  born  near 
Imola  in  1500.  He  taught  botany  at  Pisa,  where  he 
planted  a  botanic  garden.  Died  in  1556. 

Ghirlandaio,  geer-lin-dl'o  or  g&R-ldn-di'yo,  a  cele¬ 
brated  painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Domenico  Cor- 
radi  or  Currado,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1450. 
He  excelled  in  invention,  and  was  the  first  Florentine 
who  attained  skill  in  aerial  perspective.  He  painted 
many  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  John 
the  Baptist.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,”  “  The  Death  of  Saint  Francis,”  and 
“The  Calling  of  Saint  Peter  and  Andrew,”  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome.  Michael  Angelo 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Died  in  1495.  His  brothers 
Benedetto  and  David  were  painters  of  inferior  ability. 

Ghirlandaio,  (Ridolfo,)  a  skilful  painter,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Florence  in  1482.  He  was  the  master 
of  a  numerous  school.  “  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin” 
is  one  of  his  most  admired  works.  His  genius  is  said 
to  have  resembled  that  of  Raphael,  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed.  He  had  a  talent  for  the  imitation  of  nature, 
with  the  addition  of  ideal  charms.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Vasari,  “Live?  of  the  Painters,”  etc 

Ghisi,  (Adamo.)  See  Mantuano. 

Ghisi,  (Diana.)  See  Mantuana. 

Ghisi,  gee'see,  (Teodoro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Mantuan  school,  was  a  brother  of  Giorgio  Ghisi,  sur- 
named  Mantuano,  and  lived  about  1530-80.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  some  of  whose  works  he 
finished. 

Ghislanzoni,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Lecco  in  1824.  He  gained  reputation  as  a  baritone- 
singer,  but  lost  his  voice  through  bronchitis,  and  be¬ 
came  a  writer  of  romances  and  librettos.  Of  the 
latter  he  wrote  more  than  sixty,  including  “  Aida,” 
“  Lituani,”  and  others  for  Verdi.  Died  in  1893. 

Ghisleri.  See  Pius  V. 

Ghuznevides.  See  Gaznevides. 

Giaber.  See  Geber. 

Giacobbi,  ji-kob'bee,  or  Giacobi,  ji-ko'bee,  (Giro¬ 
lamo,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1575. 
He  excelled  in  sacred  music,  and  composed  several 
operas,  said  to  have  been  the  first  performed  in  Europe. 
Died  in  1650. 

Giacomelli,  ji-ko-mel'lee,  (Michelangelo,)  an 
Italian  translator,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1695,  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  1761.  He  translated  into  Italian 
the  “Electra”  of  Sophocles,  (1754,)  and  other  Greek 
works.  His  versions  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1 774. 

See  A.  M.  Matani,”  Elogio  storico  di  M.  A.  Giacomelli,”  1775. 


Giacuinto  or  Giacquinto,  jl-kwfen'to,  (Corrado, 
kor-rl'do,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Molfetta  about 
1695.  He  went  to  Madrid,  and  became  first  painter  to 
the  king  about  1752.  Died  in  1765. 

Giafar.  See  Jaafar. 

Giambelli.  See  Gianibelli. 

Giamberti.  See  San  Gallo. 

Giambullari,  jlm-bool-li'ree,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Florence  about  1450. 

Giambullari,  (Pietro  Francesco,)  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1495.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Rules  for  Writing  and  Speaking 
the  Tuscan  Language,”  (1549.)  Died  in  1564. 

Giampaolo,  jim-pSw'lo  or  jSm-pl'o-lo,  (Paolo  Nic* 
col6,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1757.  He  became  a  member  of  Joseph  Bonaparte’s 
council  of  state  in  1807.  His  chief  work  is  “Dialogues 
on  Religion,”  (4  vols.,  1815-28.)  Died  in  1832. 

Gianibelli,  jl-ne-bel'lee,  or  Giambelli,  jim-benee, 
(Federigo,)  an  Italian  mechanician  and  pyrotechnist, 
who  lived  about  1570-90.  He  was  the  projector  of  the 
“infernal  machines”  which  did  such  fearful  execution 
against  the  troops  of  Parma,  near  Antwerp,  April,  1585. 

See  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

Giannettasio,  jin-ngt-ti'se-o,  (NiccoLbPartenio— 
paR-ta'ne-o,)  a  Latin  poet  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Naples  in 
1648.  He  published  in  1685  a  didactic  poem  on  naviga¬ 
tion,  entitled  “  Piscatoria  et  Nautica.”  The  nobleness, 
facility,  and  harmony  of  his  poetry  are  praised  by  Gin- 
guene.  He  wrote  other  poems.  Died  in  1715. 

Giannetti,  j&n-net'tee,  (Filippo,)  an  able  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Messina.  He  worked  at  Naples,  where 
he  died  in  1702. 

Gianni,  jin'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
improvisator,  born  at  Rome  in  1759.  He  went  to  Paris 
about  1800,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  Bonaparte, 
whose  victories  he  had  celebrated.  Died  in  Paris  in  1822. 

Giannini,  jin-nee'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian,  born  near  Milan  in  1773,  published  several  valuable 
medical  works.  He  practised  at -Milan.  Died  in  1818. 

Giannone,  jin-no'nl,  (Pietro,)  an  eminent  Italian 
historian,  born  at  Ischitella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1676.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Naples.  He  devoted  many  years  to  the  composition  of 
a  “  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (“  Storia  civile 
del  Regno  di  Napoli,”  4  vols.,  1723,)  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  censured 
the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and,  to 
escape  the  violence  of  the  clerical  party,  he  retired  to 
Vienna  about  1723.  He  received  from  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  an  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  florins. 
Having  in  a  subsequent  work  avowed  opinions  which 
were  considered  heterodox,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pen¬ 
sion  about  1734,  and  removed  to  Geneva  in  1735.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  “II  Triregno,  ossia  del  Regno  del 
Cielo,  della  Terra  e  del  Papa,”  (“The  Triple  Kingdom, 
or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the 
Pope,”)  which  was  never  printed.  In  this  work  he 
opposed  the  Catholic  dogmas  of  purgatory,  the  eucharist, 
eta  Having  been  enticed  into  Savoy  by  Joseph  Guas* 
taldi  in  1736,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  confined  in  prison  until  his  death.  He 
died  at  Turin  in  March,  1748. 

See  F.  Panzini,  “Vita  di  P.  Giannone,”  1765;  A.  Fabromi, 
“Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;”  Corniani,  “Secoli  dell* 
Letteratura  Italiana;”  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Giannotti,  jln-not'tee,  (Donato,)  an  Italian  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Florence  in  1494,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  republic.  His  chief  work  is  a  history  of  Venice, 
called  “  Republica  di  Venezia,”  (1540,)  which  is  com- 
mended  for  accuracy  and  elegance.  Died  in  1563. 

Giannotti,  (Silvestro  Domenico,)  an  Italian  sculp 
tor  in  wood,  born  at  Lucca  in  1680;  died  in  1750. 

See  Crespi,  “Vita  di  S.  Giannotti,”  177a 

Giants.  See  Gigantes  and  Jotun. 

Giardini,  jaR-dee'nee,  (Felice,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Turin  in  1716.  Having 
performed  with  brilliant  success  in  Germany,  he  visited 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  equal  favour.  He 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  King’s 
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Theatre,  which  post  he  was  forced  to  resign,  after  suffer 
ing  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss.  He  died,  in  great  poverty, 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1796.  He  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  musicians  of  his  time,  and  his  composi¬ 
tions  for  the  violin  are  also  of  great  merit. 

See  F*ris,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Giattini,  jit-tee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  Jesuit  and  Latin  writer,  born  at  Palermo  about  1600 ; 
diea  in  1672. 

Gib,  (Adam,)  a  Scottish  theologian,  born  in  Perth¬ 
shire  in  1713,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Scotland.  On  the  division  of  this  church 
(1746)  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Anti-burghers.  He 
wrote  “Sacred  Contemplations,”  (1786.)  Died  in  1788. 

Gibault,  zhe'bS',  (Hi£r5me  Bonaventure,)  a  French 
jurist,  bom  at  Poitiers ;  died  about  1832. 

Gibb,  (Robert,)  artist,  was  born  at  Laurieston, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1845.  He  became  a  figure  and 
portrait  painter,  and  has  been  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  since  1895.  Many  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  are  of  military  subjects,  such  as  the  “  Retreat 
from  Moscow,”  “The  Thin  Red  Line,”  etc. 

Gibbes,  (James  Alban,)  a  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  of  English  parents  at  Rouen  about  1616. 
He  practised  in  Rome.  Died  in  1677. 

Gibbes,  (Robert  Wilson,)  an  American  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1809. 
He  wrote,  besides  several  medical  and  scientific  ! 
treatises,  a  “  Documentary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,”  etc.,  (3  vols.,  1853  et  seq.)  Died  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1866. 

Gib'bins,  (Henry  de  Beltgens,)  an  English 
economist,  was  born  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
May  23,  1865.  He  graduated  in  economics  at  Oxford, 
and  became  vice-principal  of  Liverpool  College  in 
1895.  He  has  published  “The  Industrial  History  of 
England,”  (1890,)  “History  of  Commerce  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  (1891,)  “A  Shorter  Working  Day,”  (1893,) 
“The  English  People  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
(1898,)  etc.,  and  edited  the  series  “Social  Questions 
of  To-Day.” 

Gib'bpn,  (Edward,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  historians,  was  born  at  Putney  in  1737.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where 
his  feeble  health  prevented  his  making  much  progress 
in  classical  studies.  When  nearly  fifteen,  however,  he 
became  more  robust,  and  entered  Magdalene  College ; 
but  the  picture  he  ha3  drawn  of  the  Oxford  professors 
and  their  discipline  gives  us  anything  but  a  favourable 
impression,  and  he  speaks  of  the  fourteen  months  he 
spent  there  as  “the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his 
whole  life.”  About  this  time  he  was  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  sent 
him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  to  reside  with  M. 
Pavillard,  a  Calvinistic  divine,  under  whose  teachings 
he  was  brought  back  to  Protestantism.  Here  he  lived 
five  years  in  retirement,  preparing  himself  by  study  and 
reflection  for  future  eminence.  He  regarded  his  “  banish¬ 
ment”  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  but  for  which  “  those 
important  years  so  liberally  improved  in  the  studies  and 
conversation  of  Lausanne  would  have  been  steeped  in 
port  and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of  Oxford.”  In 
1758  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1761  published  his 
first  work,  entitled  “  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Literature,” 
written  in  French,  with  which  at  that  time  he  was  better 
acquainted,  as  he  himself  states  in  his  Autobiography, 
than  with  his  native  tongue.  Soon  after  this  he  became 
a  captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  and  engaged  with 
much  ardour  in  the  study  of  military  tactics ;  but, 
becoming  weary  of  this  pursuit,  he  gave  it  up,  and  in 
1763  went  to  Paris.  Leaving  Paris,  he  repaired  to  Lau¬ 
sanne,  and  in  a  short  time  set  out  for  Rome,  where,  he 
tells  us,  “  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  his  mind.”  He  did 
not,  however,  begin  it  until  several  years  later.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Swiss  Revo¬ 


lution  ;  but  this  work  was  never  published.  In  1 767  he 
began  to  publish,  conjointly  with  his  Swiss  friend  Dey- 
verdun,  a  work  called  “Literary  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain.”  In  1770  appeared  his  first  work  written  in 
English,  “  Critical  Observations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of 
the  iEneid.”  In  1774  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  supported  Lord  North’s  administration,  in 
return  for  which  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade, 
with  a  salary  of  j£8oo  a  year.  On  Lord  North’s  resig¬ 
nation,  Gibbon  gave  up  his  place  in  Parliament  and  his 
“convenient  salary.”  In  1776  the  first  volume  of  the 
“  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire”  appeared,  and 
proved  a  brilliant  success.  “  The  first  impression  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  days  ;  a  second  and  third  edition  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand.”  He  was  especially 
gratified  by  the  praise  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  he 
says,  in  his  Autobiography,  “  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume 
overpaid  the  labour  of  ten  years.”  The  hostility  of  this 
work  to  the  Christian  religion,  however,  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  and  it  was  severely  attacked  by  several 
English  divines,  to  only  one  of  whom — Mr.  Davis — he 
replied,  “because  he  assailed  not  the  faith,  but  the 
fidelity,  of  the  historian.”  This  charge,  however,  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  have  been  fully  refuted.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  were  published  in  1781 ;  and  in  1783 
he  again  retired  to  Lausanne,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  literary  pursuits  and  repose.  Here  he  finished  the 
three  remaining  volumes  of  his  history,  which  appeared 
in  1788.  He  returned  to  England  in  1793,  and  died  in 
London,  January,  1794.  His  great  work  has  by  common 
consent  been  placed  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  the 
English  classics.  As  a  historian  and  man  of  learning, 
he  merits,  perhaps,  all  the  praises  he  has  received.  As 
a  man,  though  possessing  many  amiable  traits,  he  had 
too  little  moral  elevation  and  religious  sentiment  to 
appreciate  the  sublime  courage  of  Christian  martyrs; 
and  his  political  course  shows  far  more  regard  for  hie 
personal  interest  than  devotion  to  principle. 

Mr.  Prescott,  after  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
qualifications  demanded  for  a  perfect  historian,  speaks 
of  Gibbon  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  in 
this  department  of  literature.  He  observes,  however, 
that  the  author  of  the  “Decline  and  Fall”  is  wanting  in 
good  faith  :  “his  most  elaborate  efforts  exhibit  too  often 
the  perversion  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  preconceived  hypotheses.  He  cannot,  indeed, 
be  convicted  of  ignorance  or  literal  inaccuracy ;  but  his 
disingenuous  mode  of  conducting  the  argument  leads 
precisely  to  the  same  unfair  result.  Thus,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  chapters  on  the  ‘  Progress  of  Christianity’  .  .  . 
he  has  often  slurred  over  in  the  text  such  particulars  as 
might  reflect  most  credit  on  the  character  of  the  religion, 
or  shuffled  them  into  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
while  all  that  admits  of  a  doubtful  complexion  in  its  early 
propagation  is  ostentatiously  blazoned  and  set  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  most  amiable  features  of  paganism.  At  the 
same  time,  by  a  style  of  innuendo  that  conveys  ‘  more 
than  meets  the  ear,’  he  has  contrived,  with  Iago-like 
duplicity,  to  breathe  a  taint  of  suspicion  on  the  purity 
which  he  dares  not  openly  assail.”  “  The  ‘  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,’  ”  says  Professor  Smyth,  “  must 
always  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
monuments  that  have  appeared  of  the  literary  powers 
of  a  single  mind  ;  and  its  fame  can  perish  only  with 
the  civilization  of  the  world.”  (“  Lectures  on  Mod¬ 
ern  History.”) 

See  Gibbon’s  autobiographic  “  Memoirsof  his  Life  and  Writings,” 
1799;  Henry  Hart  Milman,  “  Life  of  E.  Gibbon,”  1839;  Guizot, 
“"Notice  sur  Gibbor  Sainte-Beuvk,  “  Causeriesdu  Lundi,”tome 
viii. ;  J.  B.  Christophs,  “  Etude  sur  l’Historien  Gibbon,”  1852; 
Villemain,  “Tableau  de  !a  Literature  au  dix-huitiime  Siicle;” 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1815,  (vol.  xii.,)  and  January, 

I  1834,  (vol.  1.) 

Gib'bpn,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  In 
Pennsylvania  about  1826,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1847.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1859.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  at  Antietam,  September,  1862,  and 
at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863.  He  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  June  7>  1864,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court-House, 
and  Cold  Harbour,  May-June,  1864.  On  March  13# 
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1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  1886, 
and  retired  in  1891.  Died  February  6,  1896. 

Gibbons,  (Grinling,)  a  distinguished  English  sculp¬ 
tor  and  wood-carver,  of  Dutch  birth  and  extraction,  was 
born  in  Rotterdam,  April  4,  1648.  He  was  appointed  by 
Charles  II.  one  of  the  directors  of  public  works,  and 
commissioned  by  him  to  ornament  Windsor  Castle  with 
sculpture  in  wood  and  marble.  Among  the  most  ex- 
uisite  specimens  of  his  skill  in  wood-carving  are  the 
ecorations  of  a  room  at  Petworth.  “There  is  no 
instance,  ’’says  Horace  Walpole,  “of  a  man  before  Gib¬ 
bons  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of 
flowers.”  He  is  said  to  have  carved  feathers  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  real  ones.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Chalmers,  “Biographical  Dictionary;’*  Walpole,  “Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting.” 

Gibbons,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  American  cardinal,  born 
in  Baltimore,  July  23,  1834,  was  educated  chiefly  in 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  Maryland,  graduating  at  the 
Saint  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  in  1857.  In  1868  he 
was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Adramyttium,  and 
made  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina.  In  1872  he 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
afterwards  became  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Bayley, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  in  1877. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1886,  being  the  second 
cardinal  in  America.  His  principal  work  is  “The 
Faith  of  our  Fathers.” 

Gibbons,  (Orlando,)  an  eminent  English  composer 
and  musician,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1 583.  His  anthems 
are  regarded  as  master-pieces  of  the  kind ;  and  he  also 
composed  madrigals  of  great  beauty.  He  was  created 
Doctor  in  Music  in  1622.  Died  in  1625. 

Gibbs,  (James,)  a  Scottish  architect,  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  about  1680.  He  studied  in  Holland  and  in  Italy, 
and  after  his  return  built  Saint  Martin’s  Church  and 
Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  London,  and  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library  at  Oxford.  Died  in  1754. 

Gibbs,  (Josiah  Willard,)  LL.D.,  an  American  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1790.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  became  in  1824 
professor  of  sacred  literature.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,” 
abridged  from  Gesenius,  ( 1828, )  and  “  Philological 
Studies,”  (1857.)  Died  in  1861. 

Gibbs,  (Oliver  Wolcott,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  chemist,  born  in  New  York  city,  February  21, 1822. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1841,  studied 
medicine  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  held  a  professorship  in  the  New  York  Free 
Academy  from  1849  to  1863,  and  in  the  latter  year  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 
He  is  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  author  of  numerous  papers  on  chemistry  and 
physics. 

Gibbs,  (Sir  Vicary,)  an  English  judge,  born  at  Exe¬ 
ter  in  1752.  Fie  distinguished  himself  in  the  trials  of 
Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  and  others,  for  treason,  in  1794. 
He  became  solicitor -general  in  1805,  and  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  in  1807.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  1813.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Foss,  “  The  Judges  of  England.” 

Gibelin,  zh&b'liN',  (Esprit  (Ss'pReO  Antoine,)  a 
French  painter  of  history,  born  at  Aix  in  1739.  He 
worked  in  Paris,  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  wrote  several 
antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1814. 

Gibelin,  (Jacques,)  a  physician  and  naturalist,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Aix  in  1744 ;  died  in  1828. 

Giberne,  (Agnes,)  an  English  writer,  who  began 
to  publish  children’s  tales  at  seventeen,  and  has  since 
been  a  prolific  author.  She  began  to  write  on  scien¬ 
tific  subjects  in  1880,  publishing  “  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars,”  and  other  works  on  astronomy.  Her  later 
works  include  “A  Modern  Puck,”  (1897,)  “Our 
Hero,”  (1899,)  etc. 

Gibert,  zhe'baiR7,  (Balthasar,)  a  French  critic,  of 
high  reputation,  born  at  Aix  in  1662.  He  was  professor 


of  rhetoric  at  the  College  Mazarin,  Paris,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  during  which  he  instructed  many  who  became 
eminent.  His  principal  work  is  “The  Judgment  of 
Savants  on  the  Authors  who  have  treated  on  Rhetoric,” 
(3  vols.,  1 713-19,)  which  is  remarkable  for  power  of 
analysis  and  judicious  reflections.  Died  in  1741. 

See  Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Gibert,  (Camille  Melchior,)  a  French  physician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1797.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“  Manual  of  Diseases  pertaining  to  the  Skin,”  (“  Manue. 
des  Maladies  speciales  de  la  Peau,”  1834.)  Died  in  1866c 

Gibert,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  writer  on  canon  law,  born 
at  Aix,  Provence,  in  1660,  was  a  cousin  of  Balthasar, 
noticed  above.  His  “Institutions  ecclesiasticjues  et 
ben^ficiales”  (1720)  is  called  his  best  work.  Died  in  173a 

See  Goujht,  “  feloge  de  J.  P.  Gibert,”  1736. 

Gibert,  (Joseph  Balthasar,)  a  historical  writer 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Aix  in  1711,  was  a  nephew  of 
Balthasar.  In  1746  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1771. 

Gibert  de  Montreuil,  zheT>aiR'  d$h  m6N'tRuI'  01 
mdN'tRuh'ye,  a  French  trouvlre  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  the  author  of  a  romance  in  verse,  entitled  “  La  Vio- 
lette,”  which  ranks  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
kind  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  supposed  to  have  furnished 
to  Boccaccio  the  subject  of  one  of  his  novels,  “  Novella 
IX.,  Giornata  seconda,”  from  which  Shakspeare  has  taken 
the  plot  of  “  Cymbeline.”  “  La  Violette”  was  first  printed 
in  the  original  text  at  Paris  in  1834. 

Giberti,  je-b§Rrtee,  (Giammatteo,)  a  Sicilian  bishop, 
eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  born  at  Palermo  in  1495. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Verona  in  1524.  He 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature;  and  several  ex¬ 
cellent  editions  of  the  Greek  Fathers  were  published  at 
his  charge.  Died  in  1543. 

See  P.  F.  Zini,  “Boni  Pastoris  Exemplum.” 

Gibieuf,  zhe'be-uf',  (Guillaume,)  a  French  doctor 
o t  the  Sorbonne,  born  at  Bourges,  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites.  He  wrote  a  work 
entitled  “  De  Libertate  Dei  et  Creaturae.”  Died  in  165a 

Gib'spn,  (Edmund,)  an  English  prelate,  distinguished 
for  his  attainments  in  the  Northern  tongues,  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  in  1669.  Among  his  principal  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  named  an  edition  of  the  “  Chronicon  Saxo- 
nicum,”  a  translation  of  Camden’s  “  Britannia,”  and  his 
“Body  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,”  (“Codex  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Anglicani.”)  As  chaplain  to  Tennison, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  during  the  contest  between  the  two  Houses 
concerning  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1715,  and  in  1723 
removed  to  the  see  of  London.  He  was  a  zealous  de¬ 
fender  of  the  claims  of  the  Church,  and  opposed  the 
efforts  of  Protestant  dissenters  to  remove  the  disability 
under  which  they  suffered.  He  is  said  to  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  by  his  denunciation  of  mas 
querades  and  other  court  amusements.  Died  in  1748. 

See  Coxe,  “Life  of  Walpole;”  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Gibson,  (James,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Crieff,  January  31,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  and  became 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  Glasgow  Theological 
College.  His  principal  book  was  “  Present  Truths  in 
Theology.”  He  was  an  active  polemist.  Died  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  November  2,  1871. 

Gibson,  (John,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors 
of  recent  times,  born  at  Conway,  Wales,  in  1791,  re¬ 
moved  at  an  early  age  to  Liverpool.  His  talents  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  Roscoe,  through  whose  influence 
he  was  enabled  in  1817  to  visit  Rome.  He  studied  under 
Canova,  and  afterwards  under  Thorwaldsen.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  groups  of  “  Mars  and  Cupid” 
and  “  Psyche  borne  by  Zephyrs,”  a  “  Narcissus,”  a 
“  Wounded  Amazon,”  and  other  productions  of  a  poetical 
character,  which  are  regarded  as  models  of  classic  ele¬ 
gance.  His  statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  Huskisson,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  others,  are  less  admired,  owing  in  part 
to  their  being  represented  in  antique  costume.  Gibson 
also  favoured  the  practice  of  painting  statues,  which  wa* 
opposed  by  his  brother  artists.  Died  in  1866. 
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■Gib'spn,  (John  Bannister,)  an  eminent  American 
jurist,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  His  father,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Gibson,  was  killed  in  Saint  Clair’s  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Indians  in  1791.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1803.  He  was  repeatedly  re-elected  to  the 
State  legislature  by  the  then  Republican  party,  and  was 
appointed  presiding  judge  of  one  of  the  judicial  districts 
in  1813.  He  became  in  1816  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  succeeded  Judge 
Tilghman  as  chief  justice  in  1827.  In  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  making  the  offices 
of  judges  elective,  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  1851, 
but  was  elected  an  associate  justice  the  same  year.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  having  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  as  a  judge  for  about  forty  years. 

Gibson,  (Richard,)  an  English  painter  and  dwarf, 
born  in  1615,  excelled  particularly  in  water-colours.  He 
was  three  feet  ten  inches  high ;  and  his  wife  was  of 
exactly  the  same  stature.  Of  five  children  who  grew  to 
maturity,  all  were  of  usual  size.  Gibson  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters 
of  James  II.  Died  in  1690. 

Gibson,  (Thomas  Milner,)  a  Liberal  English 
legislator,  born  at  Trinidad  in  1807.  He  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  1837  as  member  for  Ipswich,  and  became 
an  effective  orator  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  He 
was  a  privy  councillor  and  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade  1846-48,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
1859.  He  retired  from  office  in  1866,  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1884. 

Gibson,  (William,)  a  self-taught  English  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  near  Appleby  in  1720.  He  became  a 
school-teacher  and  land-surveyor.  Died  in  1791. 

Gibson,  (William,)  an  eminent  American  surgeon, 
born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1788,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1809,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Physick  as  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1855. 
Died  at  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  in  1868.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  American  surgeons  who  performed  the  Caesarian 
operation  with  complete  success.  (See  “American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medical  Sciences”  for  May,  1838.) 

Gibson,  (William  Hamilton,)  an  American  artist 
and  author,  born  at  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut,  October 
5,  1850,  won  a  high  reputation  as  an  illustrator  of  books, 
llis  principal  writings,  delightfully  illustrated  by  himself, 
are  “Camp  Life,”  (1876,)  “Pastoral  Days,”  (1881,)  and 
“  Highways  and  Byways,”  (1883.)  Died  July  16,  1896. 

Gichtel,  giK't$l,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  mystic, 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1638,  professed  doctrines  similar  to 
those  of  Jacob  Boehme.  His  disciples  obtained  the 
name  of  Gichtelians,  or  Angelic  Brothers.  He  published 
a  work  entitled  “  Practical  Theosophy.”  Died  in  1710. 

See  Rbinbbck,  “  Sur  la  Vie  et  les  Doctrines  de  Gichtel,”  Berlin, 
*732- 

Gildings,  (Franklin  Henry,)  an  American 
sociologist,  was  born  at  Sherman,  Connecticut,  in 
1855.  He  was  a  journalist  1877-88,  professor  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  1888-94,  and  professor  of  sociology  at 
Columbia  University  after  1894.  He  has  written 
works  on  the  principles,  theory,  and  elements  of 
sociology,  “Democracy  and  Empire,”  etc. 

Gid'dingS,  (Joshua  Reed,)  a  distinguished  leader  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  in  1795.  In  1805  his  parents 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio, 
(Western  Reserve.)  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  1820,  and  in  1838  was  elected  a  representative  to  Con-  | 
gress,  which  position  he  held  by  subsequent  re-elections 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  united  with  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
memorable  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  obnoxious 
“  gag-law,”  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  In  1842  Mr.  Giddings 
was  censured  by  a  Congressional  vote  of  125  to  69  for 
his  agitation  of  slavery.  He  instantly  resigned  his  seat,  I 
but  was  soon  after  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  He 
acted  for  the  most  part  with  the  Whig  party,  voting  for 
Harrison  in  1840  and  for  Clay  in  1844,  but  he  supported  j 


Van  Buren  in  1848.  While  in  Congress  he  took  a  con- 
spicuous  part  in  all  the  debates  on  the  slavery  question, 
including  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1850,  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  etc.  In  March,  1861, 
he  was  appointed  consul-general  for  the  British  North 
American  provinces.  Died  at  Montreal,  May  27,  1864. 
He  published  two  volumes  of  essays  and  speeches,  a 
work  entitled  “The  Exiles  of  Florida,”  (1858,)  and  “The 
Rebellion,  its  Authors  and  Causes,”  (New  York,  1864.) 

Gidel,  zhfe'dgl',  (Charles  Antoine,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Gannat,  March  5,  1827.  He  held  professorships 
of  literature  and  of  rhetoric  in  various  French  cities, 
going  in  1864  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  distinguished 
educator.  Among  his  works  are  a  “History  of  French 
Literature, ”(1874,)  and  a  valuable  treatise  called  “Studies 
in  Modern  Greek  Literature,”  (1866-78.) 

Gid'e-911,  [Heb.  pjHJI ;  Fr.  G£d6on,  zhVdi'dN',]  an 
Israelite,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  son  of  Joash, 
became  judge  of  Israel.  His  nation  had  been  suffering 
seven  years  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Midianites,  when 
a  heavenly  messenger  was  sent  to  Gideon,  commanding 
him  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  country.  With  three 
hundred  men  he  totally  defeated  the  Midianites.  Gideon 
was  judge  of  Israel  forty  years.  Died  about  1236  b.c. 

See  Judges  vl,  vii.,  and  viii. 

Gie,  de,  deh  zhe'i',  (Pierre  de  Rohan— deh  ro'flN',) 
a  French  marshal,  born  in  Brittany  about  1450.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Louis  XI.  and  his 
successor  Charles  VIII.,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
Italian  expedition.  He  was  appointed  by  Louis  XII. 
preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Francis  I. 
He  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  dignities,  on  a 
charge  of  having  abused  his  authority.  Died  in  1513. 

See  Brant6mk,  “  Histoire  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Giebel,  gee'bel,  (Christoph  Gottfried  Andreas,) 
a  German  zoologist  and  palaeontologist,  born  at  Qued- 
linburg,  September  13,  1820.  He  published  many  scien¬ 
tific  works,  including  a  very  useful  “Zoology”  and  a 
popular  “Natural  History  of  Animals,”  (5  vols.,  1855-63.) 
He  was  a  professor  at  Halle,  where  he  died,  November 
14,  1881. 

Giedroyc,  ge-i'dRoits,  (R.  Thaddeus,)  Prince,  a 
Polish  general,  born  in  Lithuania  in  1750.  He  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Russians  in  the  campaigns 
of  1792  and  1794,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Died  in  1824 

Gierig,  gee'riG,  (Gottlieb  Erdmann,)  a  German 
philologist,  born  at  Wehrau,  Lusatia,  in  1753.  He  pub¬ 
lished  good  editions  of  Ovid  (1784)  and  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  and  several  original  treatises.  Died  in  1814. 

Giers,  de,  (Nikolai  Karlovich,)  a  Russian 
statesman,  born  May  9,  1820.  He  entered  the  public 
service  in  1838,  holding  various  appointments  until 
1875,  when  he  was  made  assistant  to  Prince  Gortcha- 
kof,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  acting  min¬ 
ister  for  long  periods,  and  became  full  minister  in 
1882.  In  this  office  he  gained  wide  reputation  for  his 
skill  and  ability  as  a  diplomat  and  his  success  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  prestige  and  power  of  Russia.  He  died 
January  26,  1895. 

Giesebrecht,  von,  fon  gee'zeh-bR^Kt,  (Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Benjamin,)  a  German  historian,  born  at 
Berlin,  March  5,  1814.  He  held  professorships  in  the 
Universities  of  Konigsberg  and  Munich.  His  principal 
work  is  the  “Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit,” 
(1863-65,)  a  treatise  of  high  authority,  and  one  written 
with  due  appreciation  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  leading 
men  of  mediaeval  times.  Died  December  18,  1889. 

Giesecke.  See  Giseke. 

Gieseler,  gee'zeh-ler,  (Johann  Karl  Ludwig,)  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  distinguished  as  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  historian,  was  born  at  Petershagen,  near  Minden, 
about  1792.  He  published  in  1818  an  able  “Historical 
and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels,”  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  in  1819. 
He  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Gottingen  in  1831. 
His  principal  work  is  his  “  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,”  which  was  not  completed  until  after  his  death. 
Died  in  1854. 
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Giffen,  van,  vfn  giffen,  [Lat.  Gipha'nius,]  (Hubert,) 
a  Flemish  philologist  and  eminent  jurist,  born  in  1534. 
The  emperor  Rudolph  II.  made  him  councillor  and  re¬ 
ferendary  of  the  empire.  His  treatises  on  law  and  phi¬ 
lology  are  greatly  esteemed.  Died  in  1604. 

Gif' fen,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  British  statistician,  born 
at  Strathaven  in  1837.  He  was  long  comptroller-general 
of  the  statistical  and  commercial  departments  of  the 
London  board  of  trade,  retiring  in  1897.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Essays  in  Finance,”  (1879-86,)  “The 
Growth  of  Capital,”  (1890,)  etc. 

Gif'fprd,  (Andrew,)  an  English  Baptist  minister  and 
noted  antiquary,  born  in  1700.  He  preached  in  London, 
and  became  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
in  1 757.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  Folkes’s  “  Tables 
of  English  Coins,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1784. 

Gifford,  (John,)  the  assumed  name  of  John  Richard 
Greene,  an  English  journalist,  born  in  1758.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  “British  Critic”  and  “The 
Anti -Jacobin  Review,”  and  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  “Life  of  the  Right  lion.  William  Pitt.”  Died  in  1818. 

Gifford,  jif'fqrd,  (Robert,)  Baron  Saint  Leonard’s,  an 
able  English  lawyer,  born  at  Exeter  in  1779.  He  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  in  1817,  and  attorney-general 
in  1819.  In  this  capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecution 
of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820,  after  which  he  received  the 
title  of  baron.  He  became  master  of  the  rolls  and  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1824.  Died  in  1826. 

Gif'fprd,  (Robert  Swain,)  an  American  artist,  born 
in  Gosnold,  island  of  Naushon,  Massachusetts,  December 
23,  1840,  the  son  of  a  poor  boatman.  He  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Pacific  States  and  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  and  furnished  many  picturesque  sketches  for 
wood-engravings.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  landscape-painters,  and  has  received  various 
medals  and  prizes.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  an 
etcher  and  as  an  art-instructor. 

Gifford,  (Sandford  Robinson,)  an  American  painter, 
born  at  Greenfield,  New  York,  July  10, 1823.  He  studied, 
1842-44,  at  Brown  University.  After  1845  his  main  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  landscapes.  He  served  as  a  soldier 
for  some  time  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  on  both  continents,  labouring  faithfully  and  with 
success  as  a  landscape-painter.  In  1854  he  was  chosen 
to  the  National  Academy.  Among  his  noted  works  are 
“Coming  Storm,”  “  Waves  Breaking  on  the  Beach,”  and 
“Morning  in  the  Mountains.”  His  talent  was  remark¬ 
ably  original  and  versatile.  Died  August  29,  1880. 

Gifford,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  critic  and 
author,  and  principal  founder  of  the  “  Quarterly  Review,” 
was  born  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  in  April,  1756. 
He  was  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  for  about  five  years, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Oxford.  He  began  his  literary 
career  by  “The  Baviad,”  a  poetical  satire,  (1794,)  which 
was  highly  successful.  His  satire  “  The  Maeviad”  ( 1 795) 
was  also  much  admired.  In  1797  Gifford  was  editor  of 
“The  Anti-Jacobin.”  In  1802  he  produced  a  poetical 
version  of  Juvenal,  which  is  highly  commended.  He 
was  editor  of  the  “Quarterly  Review”  from  1809  until 
1824,  during  which  period  he  showed  himself  a  bitter 
partisan  of  Toryism  and  a  severe  critic  of  authors,  whom 
“he  regarded,”  says  Southey,  “as  a  fishmonger  regards 
cels,  or  as  Izaak  Walton  did  worms,  slugs,  and  frogs.” 
He  was  a  powerful  master  of  sarcasm,  and  unsparing  in 
the  use  of  it.  Died  in  December,  1826. 

Qi-gan'tes,  [Gr.  Tiyavre c;  Fr.  Grants,  zhi'fiN',] 
gigantic  beings  of  classic  mythology,  supposed  to  be  the 
sons  of  Terra  or  Tartarus,  and  to  have  waged  war  against 
the  gods.  Some  ancient  poets  confounded  them  with 
the  Titans.  They  were  conquered  by  the  gods,  but  not 
until  the  latter  obtained  the  aid  of  Hercules. 

See  Smith's  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.” 

Giggei,  j&d-ja'ee,  or  Giggeo,  jM-ja'o,  [Lat.  Giggs'* 
IUS,|  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  Orientalist, 
was  patrcnized  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  published  • 
“Thesaurus  Linguae  Arabicae,”  which  had  a  high  repu- 
.ation  at  that  time.  Giggei  was  an  intimate  friend  ol 
Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo.  Died  in  1632. 

Gigli,  jfel'yee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  dramatist  and 


satirist,  born  at  Sienna  in  1660.  His  original  name  was 
Nenci,  (nSn'chee.)  He  wrote  successful  comedies  and 
tragedies,  among  which  were  a  translation  of  Moltere’s 
“Tartuffe,”  entitled  “Don  Pilone,”  (1711,)  and  “The 
Sister  of  Don  Pilone,”  (1721,)  in  which  he  burlesqued 
himself  and  his  wife.  He  attacked  the  Academy  della 
Crusca  in  his  “  Vocabulary  of  the  Works  of  Saint  Cathe¬ 
rine,”  (“  Vocabolario  delle  Opere  di  Santa  Caterina,” 
1717.)  He  is  called  an  original  genius  by  Ginguen^.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1722. 

See  F.  Corsbtti,  “Vita  di  G.  Gigli,”  1746;  Tipaldo,”  Biografia 
degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Gignoux,  zhfen'yoo',  (Francisque  Rdgis — ri'zhfcss',) 
a  French  landscape-painter,  born  in  Lyons  about  1816. 
He  emigrated  to  New  York  about  1840,  and  produced 
pictures  of  American  scenery,  among  which  is  “  Niagara 
Falls  by  Moonlight.”  Died  in  1882. 

Gigot,  zhe'go',  (Philippe  Francois  Mathieu,)  a 
Belgian  writer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1793.  He  wrote  an 
“Abridged  History  of  Holland,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1819. 

Gigot  d’Elbde.  See  Elb6e. 

Gigoux,  zhe'goo',  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Besam^on  in  1806,  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first 
class  at  Paris  in  1848.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Mag¬ 
dalene,”  “  The  Death  of  Cleopatra,”  “  The  Baptism  of 
Clovis,”  and  a  portrait  of  Lamartine.  Died  in  1894. 

Gil,  Heel  or  h£1,  a  Spanish  friar,  distinguished  as  a 
preacher,  born  in  Andalusia  about  1745  ;  died  in  1815. 

Gil'bart,  (James  William,)  an  English  writer  on 
banking,  born  in  London  about  1 794,  was  manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  BanlL  He  published  a 
“Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,”  (1827;  6th  edition, 
1855,)  and  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1863. 

Gil'bert,  called  the  Universal,  an  English  prelate, 
who  received  his  surname  on  account  of  his  great  learn¬ 
ing.  He  was  created  Bishop  of  London  in  1128.  Died 
in  1134. 

Gil'bert,  (Alfred,)  an  English  sculptor,  was  born 
at  London  in  1854.  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician  in  1892.  His  works  include  “The  Kiss  of 
Victory,”  “  Perseus  Arming,”  “  Icarus,”  etc. 

Gilbert,  (Antoine  Pierre  Marie,)  a  French 
antiquary,  born  at  Paris  in  1785.  He  published  his¬ 
torical  descriptions  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  Char¬ 
tres,  and  Amiens.  Died  in  1858. 

Gilbert,  (Charles  Henry,)  an  American  ichthy¬ 
ologist,  was  born  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  in  1859.  He 
graduated  at  Indiana  University,  and  held  the  chair 
of  zoology  successively  at  Cincinnati,  Indiana,  and 
Leland  Stanford  Universities.  He  published,  jointly 
with  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  “  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of 
North  America,”  also  various  ichthyological  papers. 

Gilbert,  (Davies,)  a  distinguished  English  savant, 
whose  original  name  was  Giddy,  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1767.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
noted  for  his  generous  patronage  of  literary  and  scientific 
men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whom  he  materially  assisted  in 
early  life  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Pie  published  “  A  Plain 
Statement  of  the  Bullion  Question,”  and  other  learned 
treatises.  In  1827  he  succeeded  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Society;  he  resigned  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  1830.  Died  in  1839. 

Gilbert,  (Gabriel,)  a  French  dramatic  poet,  born 
about  1610.  His  works  are  numerous,  but  have  little 
merit.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  of  the  best 
French  writers — Racine,  for  example — have  sometimes 
borrowed  from  him.  He  was  patronized  by  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  invited  him,  after  her  abdication, 
to  her  court  in  France,  and  made  him  her  secretary. 
Died  about  1680. 

Gilbert,  (Sir  Geoffrey  or  Jeffrey,)  an  English  jurist, 
born  in  1674,  became  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  (1716,)  and  in  England,  (1725.)  He  wrote  the 
“Forum  Romanum,”  (1756,)  “  History  and  Practice  of 
Chancery,”  (1758,)  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Gilbert,  (Grove  Karl,)  an  American  geologist,  born 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  May  6,  1843.  He  graduated 
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mt  Rochester  University  in  1862.  Since  1869  he  has 
been  employed  upon  various  United  States  geological 
surveys.  He  has  published  “Geology  of  the  Henry 
Mountains,”  (1877,)  and  many  interesting  and  original 
scientific  papers,  often  upon  questions  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  and  structural  geology. 

Gilbert,  (Sir  Humphrey,)  a  celebrated  English  navi- 

fator,  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Devonshire  in  1539. 
ty  the  marriage  of  his  mother,  after  becoming  a  widow, 
with  Mr.  Raleigh,  he  was  half-brother  to  the  famous  Sii 
Walter  Raleigh.  After  leaving  Oxford,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  military  enterprises.  As  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  province  of  Munster,  he  assisted  in 
quelling  the  insurrection  in  Ireland.  He  published  in 
1576  a  “  Discourse  to  Prove  a  Passage  by  the  Northwest 
to  Cathaia,”  etc.  He  obtained  letters-pacent  from  the 
queen  in  1578,  with  permission  to  make  discoveries  in 
North  America  and  take  possession  of  any  part  yet 
unoccupied.  His  first  expedition  to  Newfoundland  was 
unsuccessful ;  but  in  1583  he  again  set  sail.  “The  com¬ 
mander,”  says  Bancroft,  “on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
received  from  Elizabeth  a  golden  anchor  guided  by  a 
lady,  a  token  of  the  queen’s  regard.”  When  he  arrived 
in  the  Bay  of  Saint  John,  he  took  possession  in  the 
queen’s  name  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  granted 
leases  to  those  of  his  company  who  desired  them.  It 
having  been  represented  to  him  that  there  were  silver- 
mines  in  Newfoundland,  he  sailed,  with  his  little  fleet 
of  three  vessels,  along  that  coast.  They  had  not  gone 
far,  however,  when,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  crew, 
their  largest  ship  was  wrecked  and  nearly  all  on  board 
perished.  Gilbert  now  set  sail  for  England  in  the  Squirrel, 
a  vessel  of  only  ten  tons.  He  was  requested  to  go  on 
board  the  larger  vessel,  called  the  Hind ;  but  he  refused 
to  leave  the  little  company  who  had  shared  with  him  so 
many  dangers.  They  encountered  very  rough  seas,  and 
the  little  bark  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  “  The  general, 
sitting  abaft,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  cried  out  to  those 
in  the  Hind,  ‘  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land.’  That  same  night,  about  twelve  o’clock,  the  lights 
of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  disappeared,  and  neither  the 
vessel  nor  any  of  its  crew  was  ever  again  seen.” 

Gilbert,  (Sir  John,)  R.A.,  an  eminent  English  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  in  Kent  in  1817.  Among  his  works 
are  “  The  Murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket,”  “  Don  Quixote 
giving  Advice  to  Sancho  Panza,”  “  The  Education  of 
Gil  Bias,”  “  Othello  before  the  Senate,”  “  A  Charge  of 
Cavaliers  at  Naseby,”“  Wolsey  and  Buckingham,”  “The 
Entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into  Orleans,”  “  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,”  “  Richard  II.  resigning  the  Crown,”  “  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  Leicester  Abbey,”  and  “  Doge  and  Senators 
of  Venice.”  In  1871  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  In  1893  he 
presented  his  gallery  of  paintings  to  the  cities  of 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
Died  October  6,  1897. 

Gilbert,  (John  Gibbs,)  an  American  actor,  born 
at  Boston  in  1810.  After  acting  for  years  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  he  joined  Wallack’s  company 
in  1862.  He  became  famous  in  old  man  characters, 
such  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Old 
Dornton,  etc.  Died  June  17,  1889. 

Gilbert,  (John  S.,)  naval  architect,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1801.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
balance  dry-dock  now  used  at  all  important  seaports, 
and  built  some  of  the  largest  dry-docks  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  several  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  declined  tempting  offers 
from  Russia  on  the  plea  of  age.  Died  August  12, 
1891. 

Gilbert,  (John  Thomas,)  an  Irish  author,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1829.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Dublin,” 
(1854-59,)  and  various  works  on  Irish  history,  besides 
large  collections  of  historical  materials.  Died  in  1898. 

■Gilbert,  (Joseph  Henry,)  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English 
chemist,  born  at  Hull,  August  1,  1817*  His  mother  was 
Ann  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  an  authoress.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  University,  at  University  College,  London, 
and  at  Giessen.  In  1843  he  became  associated  with  Sir 


J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  Herts,  in  the  management 
of  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  phys¬ 
iology.  In  1884  he  was  made  professor  of  rural 
economy  in  Oxford  University. 

Gilbert,  (Josiah,)  an  English  painter  and  author, 
born  at  Rotherham,  October  7,  1814.  After  practising 
as  a  portrait-painter,  he  wrote  “Art,  its  Scope  and 
Purpose,”  (1858,)  “The  Dolomite  Mountains,” 
(1864,)  “Cadore,”  (1869,)  “Art  and  Religion,” 
(1871,)  etc.  He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Henry 
Gilbert.  Died  in  1892. 

Gilbert,  (Linda,)  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1847.  She  devoted  herself 
to  placing  libraries  in  prisons,  and  assisting  prisoners 
after  their  release.  In  all  she  contributed  over  thirty 
thousand  books  to  this  purpose,  and  aided  over  three 
thousand  ex-convicts.  Died  in  1895. 

Gilbert,  gil'bfiRt,  (Ludwig  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
physician,  born  in  Berlin  in  1769.  He  founded  in  1799 
“The  Annals  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,”  (“  Annalen 
der  Physik  und  Chymie,”  150  vols.)  Died  in  1824. 

Gilbert,  (Nicolas  Joseph  Laurent,)  an  excellent 
French  satiric  and  lyric  poet,  born  near  Remiremont,  in 
Lorraine,  in  1 75 1 .  In  1 775  he  produced  a  satire  against 
the  sceptical  philosophers,  called  “The  Eighteenth 
Century.”  His  odes  “On  the  Jubilee,”  (1776,) 
“On  the  Present  War,”  (1778,)  and  his  poem  en¬ 
titled  “At  the  Banquet  of  Life”  (“Au  Banquet  de 
la  Vie”)  contain  passages  of  great  beauty.  He  died 
in  1780. 

Gilbert  or  Gilberd,  (William,)  an  eminent  English 
physician  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Colchester  in 
1540.  Having  taken  his  degree  in  a  foreign  university, 
he  was,  after  his  return  to  England,  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  London.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  became  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  great  work  entitled 
“On  the  Magnet,  the  Magnetic  Bodies,”  etc.  (“  De  Mag- 
nete,  Magneticisque  Corporibus,”  etc.)  came  out  in  1600. 
His  reputation  was  at  once  established  by  this  produc¬ 
tion,  which  presents  many  original  and  striking  views. 
It  was  eulogized  by  Erasmus,  Galileo,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  time.  Died  in  1603. 

Gilbert,  (William,)  father  of  the  succeeding, 
was  born  in  1804.  He  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
producing  some  thirty  works,  including  realistic 
novels,  a  “  Life  of  Lucretia  Borgia,”  and  the  popular 
“  King  George’s  Middy,”  Died  in  1889. 

Gilbert,  (William  Schwenck,)  an  English  dramatic 
author,  born  in  London,  November  18,  1836.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  University  of  London,  was  clerk  to  the 
Privy  Council  from  1857  to  1862,  and  in  1864  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  Among  his  numerous 
plays  are  “Dulcamara,”  (1866,)  “Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea,”  (1871,)  “  Dan‘1  Druce,”  etc.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  well 
known  as  the  writer  of  the  librettos  of  Sir  Arthur  Sul¬ 
livan’s  comic  operas  “H.M.S.  Pinafore,”  “Pirates  of 
Penzance,”  “  Patience,”  “  Iolanthe,”  etc.,  and  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Bab  Ballads.” 

Gilbert  [Lat.  Gilber'tus]  of  Sempringham,  Saint, 
an  English  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1083,  was 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Gilbertines.  He  established 
thirteen  monasteries  and  a  number  of  hospitals.  Died 
in  1189. 

Gilbert  de  la  Porr6,  zh&'baiR'  deh  13  po'r|',  [Lat 
Gisleber'tus  Porreta'nus,)  a  French  theologian  and 
scholastic  philosopher,  born  at  Poitiers  about  1070.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  work 
called  «  Book  of  Six  Principles,”  (“  Liber  sex  Principio- 
rum.”)  He  was  a  realist  in  philosophy.  Died  in  1154. 

Gil'chrlst,  (Alexander,)  a  British  writer  on  art, 
born  about  1827.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  William  Etty,” 
(2  vols.,  1855.)  Died  in  1861. 

Gilchrist,  (Ebenezer,)  a  Scottish  physician,  born  at 
Dumfries  in  1707.  He  practised  at  his  native  place  with 
success,  and  wrote  “On  the  Use  of  Sea-  Y  »yages  in 
Medicine,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1774- 

Gil'chrlst,  (John  Borthwick,)  an  English  Oriental- 
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tot,  born  in  1759.  He  published  several  valuable  works 
on  the  Hindostanee  language.  Died  in  1841. 

Gilchrist,  (Octavius,)  an  English  dramatic  critic, 
oorn  at  Twickenham  in  1779.  He  wrote  a  “Letter  to 
W.  Gifford  on  a  Late  Edition  of  Ford’s  Plays,”  (1811,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1823. 

■Gil'das,  Saint,  surnamed  Sapiens,  (the  “  Wise,”)  an 
eminent  "ecclesiastic,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Wales,  was  born  about  51 1  A.D.  Having  spent  several 
years  in  France  in  his  studies,  he  founded  after  his  re¬ 
turn  a  church  and  school  in  Pembrokeshire.  On  the 
invitation  of  Saint  Bridget,  he  visited  Ireland,  where  he 
effected  a  great  reformation  in  the  Church.  He  after¬ 
wards  founded  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gildas  de  Ruys 
In  Brittany.  The  work  entitled  “  De  Excidio  Britanniae” 
has  been  ascribed  to  this  writer. 

Gil'd^r,  (Richard  Watson,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  February  8, 
1844.  He  became  in  1881  editor  of  “The  Century” 
magazine,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  His  works  embrace  “  Five  Books  of 
Song,”  (1894,)  “For  the  Country,”  (1897,)  “In 
Palestine  and  Other  Poems,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Gilder,  (William  Henry,)  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1838.  He  took 
part  in  the  Franklin  Search  Expedition  of  1878-80, 
and  the  De  Long  Arctic  Expedition  in  1881 .  He  made 
a  winter  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  through 
Siberia  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  and  aided  in 
the  search  for  the  Jeannette  survivors  in  the  Lena 
Delta.  *  He  wrote  “  Schwatka’s  Search,”  and  “Ice 
Pack  and  Tundra.”  Died  February  5,  1900. 

Gil'd?r-sleeve,  (Basil  Lanneau,)  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  scholar, born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  October 
2,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1849,  and  at 
Gottingen  in  1853,  an^  studied  also  at  Bonn  and  Berlin. 
He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
from  1856  to  1876,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  Greek 
professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  He 
takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Greek  scholars 
of  recent  times.  His  principal  works  are  a  series  of  Latin 
text-books,  and  editions  of  Persius,  (1875,)  Justin  Martyr, 
(1877,)  and  Pindar.  In  1880  he  became  editor  of  the 
“  American  Journal  of  Philology.” 

or  Qtil'don,  a  Mauritanian  chief,  son  of  Nabal, 
was  raised  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  Africa.  In  the  quarrel  between  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  he  sided  with  the  former,  for  which  he  was 
declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  Romans.  His  army  was 
soon  after  defeated  by  the  Roman  forces  under  Mascezel, 
and  Gildo,  being  imprisoned,  destroyed  himself,  (398  a.d.) 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.’ * 

•Gil'don,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer  and  actor, 
born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1665.  Pie  published  “The  Deist’s 
Manual,”  (1705,)  “The  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,”  and 
several  dramas.  “  His  memory  is  still  preserved,”  says 
Macaulay,  “not  by  his  own  voluminous  works,  but  by 
two  or  three  lines  in  which  his  stupidity  and  venality 
have  been  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Pope.”  Died 
in  1723. 

See  Lkland,  “  Deistical  Writers Cibber,  “  Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Giles.  See  ^Egidius. 

Giles,  jilz,  (Rev.  Chauncey,)  a  distinguished  New 
Church  (Swedenborgian)  minister,  was  born  in  Charle- 
mont,  Massachusetts,  in  1813.  He  entered  Williams 
College  in  1832,  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  in  his  junior  year.  Soon  after  this  he  commenced 
teaching,  and  continued  in  this  employment  until  1853, 
when  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Church, 
and  preached  for  ten  years  in  Cincinnati  and  fifteen  years 
in  New  York  city,  and  in  1878  became  the  pastor  of  the 
First  New  Jerusalem  Society  of  Philadelphia.  For  six 
years  while  in  New  Y ork  he  was  editor  of  the  “  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  Messenger,”  and  for  four  years  of  the  “Children’s 
New  Church  Magazine.”  In  1875  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Giles  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  for  children,  besides  several  volumes  in  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  among  which  are 


the  following  :  “  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being,”  “  Heavenly 
Blessedness,  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,” 
“  The  Incarnation  and  Atonement,”  “  The  Second  Coming 
of  the  Lord,”  “  Our  Children  in  the  Other  Life,”  “  Per¬ 
fect  Prayer,”  and  a  large  number  of  sermons,  lectures, 
and  addresses.  His  “  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being”  has 
had  a  large  circulation  in  England,  and  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages.  Died  November  7,  1893. 

Giles,  (Ernest,)  an  Australian  explorer,  born  at 
Bristol,  England.  He  went  to  the  Victorian  gold¬ 
fields  in  1852,  and  later  took  part  in  several  exploring 
expeditions  in  Australia.  In  1875  he  travelled  two 
thousand  four  hundred  miles  across  the  island,  fifteen 
hundred  being  in  desert  regions.  In  one  stretch  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  no  water  was 
found  for  seventeen  days.  He  returned  by  a  route 
farther  north  in  1876.  Published  in  1889  “Australia 
Twice  Traversed.” 

Giles,  jilz,  (Rev.  John  A.,)  an  English  historian,  born 
at  Mark,  October  26,  1808.  He  published  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  a  Greek-and-English  Lexicon,” 
(1846,)  a  “  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons,”  (2  vols.,  1847,) 
and  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great,”  (2d 
edition,  1854.)  He  edited  the  “Entire  Works  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,”  (12  vols.,  1843-44.)  Died  in  1884. 

Giles,  (William  Branch,)  an  American  statesman 
and  orator,  born  in  Amelia  county,  Virginia,  in  1762. 
He  was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  at 
Princeton.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 
Congress  by  the  Federal  party,  but  soon  became  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  vigorously  opposed  Jay’s  treaty  with 
England  in  1796.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  legislature  in  1798,  was  again  a  representative 
in  Congress  in  1801-2,  and  in  1804  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  continued  till 
1815.  He  was  notable  for  ability  as  a  debater.  In 
1825  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
but  was  defeated  by  John  Randolph.  He  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1827.  In  1829  the  famous 
Constitutional  Convention  met ;  and,  though  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  he  served  as  a  delegate,  and  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  its  deliberations.  Died  in 
1830. 

Giles  de  CorbeiL  See  /Egidius  Corboliensis. 
Giles  of  Viterbo.  See  iEGiDius  of  Viterbo. 

Gil-fil'lan,  (Rev.  George,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  in 
Perthshire  in  1813.  He  published  in  1845  his  “Gallerv 
of  Literary  Portraits,”  which  was  favourably  received, 
and  was  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third  series  in  1849 
and  1855.  Among  his  other  works  are  “The  Book  of 
British  Poesy,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  “The  Martyrs, 
Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,”  and 
“The  Bards  of  the  Bible.”  “Gilfillan  is  sometimes 
happy  in  his  metaphors  and  apt  in  his  allusions,  but  is 
more  likely  to  be  extravagant  in  the  one  and  grotesque 
in  the  other.”  (Allibone.)  Died  August  13,  1878. 

Gilfillan,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Dunferm¬ 
line  about  1798.  He  wrote  songs  and  other  poems,  (4th 
edition,  1851.)  Died  in  1850. 

See  a  “  Memoir  of  the  Author,”  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hit 
poems,  1851;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 

Gilianez,zhe-le-a'n§z,  or  Gilles-An&s,  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  who  made  discoveries  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  about  1435. 

Gilibert,  zhe'le'baiR',  (Jean  Immanuel,)  a  French 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1741-  He 
planted  a  botanic  garden  at  Grodno  about  1775*  an^ 
returned  to  Lyons  in  1783.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Medical  Anarchy,”  (“  L’Anarchie  medicinale,” 
3  vols.,  1772,)  which  was  commended  by  Haller,  “Flora 
Lithuanica,”  (1781,)  a  “History  of  the  Plants  of  Europe, 
or  Elements  of  Practical  Botany,”  (2  vols.,  1798,)  and  an 
“  Abridgment  of  the  Natural  System  of  Linnaeus,”  (1802.) 
Died  in  1814. 

See  J.  Mollet,  “filoge  historique  de  J.  E.  Gilibert,”  1816; 
Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Gilimer.  See  Gelimer. 

Gilj  or  Gilii,  jee'le-ee  or  jfel'yee,  (Filippo  Luigi,)  an 
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Italian  astronomer  and  botanist,  bom  at  Cornetoin  1756, 
was  director  of  the  observatory  founded  by  Gregory  XIII. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1821. 

Gill,  (David,)  a  British  astronomer,  born  in 
Aberdeenshire,  June  12,  1843,  and  educated  at  Mar- 
ischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  studied  astronomy, 
and  was  in  charge  of  an  observatory  at  Aberdeen, 
and  of  Lord  Lindsay’s  observatory  at  Dunecht  from 
1868  to  1876.  In  1879  he  became  royal  astronomer 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  organized  expedi¬ 
tions  to  observe  two  transits  of  Venus,  and  for  other 
astronomical  purposes,  directed  geodetic  surveys  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  1885  began  a  systematic  photo¬ 
graphic  survey  of  the  Southern  heavens,  resulting  in 
1898  in  the  publication  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  all 
stars,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  number,  to 
the  ninth  and  one-half  order  of  magnitude.  His  pub¬ 
lications  on  astronomical  subjects  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable. 

Gill,  (Edmund,)  an  English  landscape-painter,  born 
in  London,  November  29,  1820.  Most  of  his  numerous 
pieces  are  views  of  places  in  the  Welsh  or  Scottish 
mountains,  or  on  some  rocky  coast. 

Gill,  (John,)  an  English  Baptist  divine,  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  born  at  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  in  1697.  He 
was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  In  1719 
he  settled  in  London,  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  at 
Horsleydown,  where  he  preached  for  fifty  years.  He 
published  an  “Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,”  (3 
vols.,  1746-48,)  and  an  “Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  (6  vols.,  1748-63,)  which  are  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Baptists.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  is  “  A 
Body  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Divinity,”  (3  vols.,  1769 
-70.)  Died  in  1771. 

See  “  Life  of  Gill,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Exposition  of  the  Bible,”  1809. 

Gill,  (Theodore  Nicholas,)  M.D.,  an  accomplished 
American  ichthyologist,  born  in  New  York  city,  March 
21,  1837.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in  1884  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  zoology  at  Columbian  University.  Besides 
very  numerous  papers  on  fishes,  he  has  given  much 
attention  to  some  other  departments  of  zoology,  such 
as  batrachians,  mollusks,  etc. 

Gill,  (Thomas  Hornblower,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  at  Birmingham  in  1819.  He  became 
prominent  as  a  “  Low-Church”  writer,  and  published 
“The  Papal  Drama,”  (1866,)  an  historical  work  of 
much  force  and  learning.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
hymns. 

GiFlam,  (Bernard,)  cartoonist,  was  born  at 
Banbury,  England,  in  1856.  He  began  to  make 
newspaper  illustrations  in  1876  for  New  York  papers, 
and  was  for  several  years  cartoonist  on  “  Puck,”  and 
afterwards  on  “Judge.”  Died  January  16,  1896. 

Gille,  zhfel,  (Charles  Eugene,)  a  French  lyric  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1820,  published  “The 
Barber  of  P^z^nas,”  a  comedy,  and  a  number  of  popular 
songs.  He  committed  suicide  in  1856. 

Gilles,  zh&l,  (Jean,)  a  French  musical  composer,  born 
at  Tarascon  in  1669;  died  in  1705. 

Gilles,  (Nicole,)  a  French  historian,  who  was  stcri- 
taire-contrdleur  of  the  treasury  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  He  wrote  “  Annals  of  France,”  a  work  of  some 
merit,  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1503. 

Gilles,  (Pierre,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Albi  in 
1490.  He  travelled  in  the  Levant  for  scientific  purposes. 
“  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  France,”  says  Weiss,  “  who 
cultivated  natural  history  with  success.”  (“Biographie 
Universelle.”)  He  published,  in  Latin,  a  work  “  On  the 
Nature  of  Animals,”  (1 533»)  consisting  chiefly  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  yElian,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Constantinople,”  (1561,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Rome 
in  1555- 

See  NicAron,  “  Memoir  es ;”  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Gilles,  zhfel,'  (Pierre,)  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister, 
born  about  1570,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Church  of 
the  Vaudois,”  (1644.) 

Gilles  de  Colonne.  See  Colonna,  (Egidio.) 


Gilles  de  Delft.  See  Delphus. 

Gilles  des  Ormes,  zhfel  d&  zoRm,  a  French  poet  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  described  the  wars  of  France 
and  Burgundy  in  light  and  graceful  verse. 

Gil-l&s'pie,  (George,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  theo¬ 
logian,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  the 
Assembly  of  Westminster  in  1643.  He  published  “  Treat¬ 
ises  of  Miscellaneous  Questions,”  (1649,)  “The  Ark  of 
the  Testament  Opened,”  (2  vols.,  1661-77,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1648. 

Gil-lSs'pie,  (George  de  Normandie,)  D.D.,  an 
American  bishop,  born  at  Goshen,  New  York,  June  14, 
1819.  He  graduated  at  the  (Episcopalian)  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1840,  and  received  priest’s  orders  in 
1843.  In  1875  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Western 
Michigan.  He  is  the  author  of  several  religious  works. 

Gillespie,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  born  near  Edinburgh  about  1 708.  He  founded,  about 
1750,  a  sect  called  the  “  Synod  of  Relief.”  Died  in  1774. 

Gillespie,  (William,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  in  1776;  died  in  1825. 

Gil-lSs'pie,  (William  Mitchell,)  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  engineer  and  writer,  born  in  New  York  in  1816. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1834,  and  became 
professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Union  College  at  Sche¬ 
nectady  in  1845.  His  principal  work  is  “Roads  and 
Railroads:  a  Manual  for  Road-Making,”  (1845,)  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language,  (7th  edition,  1854.)  Died  in  1868. 

Gillette,  (William,)  an  American  actor  and 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  July 
24,  1857.  He  went  on  the  stage  in  1877,  and  after 
1881  played  in  his  own  dramas.  These  include  “  The 
Professor,”  “  Held  by  the  Enemy,”  “  Secret  Service,” 
etc.,  with  a  number  of  adaptations. 

Giili,  jfel'lee,  or  Gilj,  (Filippo  Salvator,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  missionary,  born  near  Spoleto  in  1721.  He 
spent  twenty-five  years  in  South  America,  and  published 
after  his  return  “The  Natural,  Civil,  and  Sacred  History 
of  the  Spanish  Provinces  in  South  America,”  which  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  that  had  been  written 
on  those  countries  until  Humboldt’s  Travels  appeared. 
Died  in  1789. 

Gil'lieS,  (John,)  a  Scottish  historian,  bom  at  Brechin, 
in  Forfarshire,  in  January,  1747.  He  published  in  1778 

his  translation  of  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates, 
and  in  1793  was  made  royal  historiographer  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  wrote  “  History  of  Ancient  Greece  and  its 
Colonies”  and  “  History  of  the  World  from  Alexander 
to  Augustus,”  (1807-10.)  Died  in  1836. 

Gillies,  (Robert  Pierce,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born 
in  Kincardineshire  about  1790.  He  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,”  and  wrote 
several  works,  but  is  best  known  by  his  translations 
from  the  German.  Died  in  1858. 

Gil'liss,  (James  Melvin,)  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Georgetown,  D.C.,  September  6,  1811.  He 
entered  the  United  States  navy  in  1827,  was  the  organ¬ 
izer  and  founder  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  for  many 
years  was  its  director.  He  wrote  reports  on  astronom¬ 
ical,  magnetic,  and  meteorological  subjects,  and  died  at 
Washington,  February  9,  1865. 

GilFmore,  (Quincy  Adams,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  about  1825,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1849.  He  served  through  the  civil 
war,  being  made  commander  of  the  department  of 
the  South  in  June,  1863,  and  conducting  the  bombard- 
ment  of  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter.  He  commanded 
the  Tenth  Corps  near  Richmond  in  1864,  and  was  made 
brevet  major-general  in  1865.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  military  engineering  subjects.  He  died  ApHl  7, 
1888. 

Gillot,  zhe'yo',  (Claude,)  a  French  designer  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Langres  in  1673,  was  the  master  of 
Watteau.  He  was  most  successful  in  etching.  His  com 
positions  are  chiefly  burlesque.  Died  in  Paris  in  1722. 

See  Basan,  “Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 
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Gillot,  (Jacques,)  a  French  scholar,  born  at  Langres 
about  1550.  He  was  a  friend  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  “  Satire  Menip- 
p^e,”  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  Henry 
IV.  against  the  League.  He  wrote  “Letters  to  Joseph 
Scaliger,”  which  were  printed.  Died  in  1619. 

Gilly,  zhe'ye',  (Jacques  Laurent,)  a  French  general 
of  division,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1769 ;  died  in  1829. 

Gil'ly,  (William  Stephen,)  an  English  writer,  born 
about  1790,  was  canon  of  Durham  and  vicar  of  Norham. 
He  published  “The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,”  (1818,)  “Ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont  and  Researches 
among  the  Vaudois,”  (1824,)  “Second  Visit,  or  Walden- 
sian  Researches,”  (1831,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 

1855- 

Gil'man,  (Arthur,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  in  1837.  He  removed  to  Cambridge 
in  1870,  originated  the  Harvard  Annex,  and  became 
its  regent  when  it  was  made  Radcliffe  College.  He 
has  written  various  works  on  English  and  American 
history,  etc.,  including  “The  Discovery  of  America,” 
“The  Making  of  the  American  Nation,”  etc. 

Gil'man,  (Caroline,)  an  American  authoress,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1794. 
Among  her  most  popular  works  are  “  Recollections  of  a 
New  England  Housekeeper,”  and  “Recollections  of  a 
Southern  Matron.”  She  also  published  “Oracles  for 
Youth,”  (1854,)  “Sibyl,  or  New  Oracles  from  the 
Poets,”  (1854,)  and  “  Jairus’s  Daughter.” 

Gil'man,  (Daniel  Coit,)  LL.D.,  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  July  6,  1831.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852,  was  professor  of 
physical  geography  in  Yale  College  from  1856  to  1872, 
was  president  of  the  University  of  California  from  1872 
to  1875,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  1893-99,  and  a 
member  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission 
1896-97.  He  has  published  several  books  and  many 
educational  and  historical  papers. 

Gilman,  (John  Taylor,)  an  American  Governor, 
born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1759.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782  and  1783, 
and  became  treasurer  of  his  State  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1797  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
by  the  Federalists.  He  was  re-elected  annually  until 
1807,  was  a  very  popular  Governor,  and  filled  the  same 
office  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  Died  in  1828. 

Gilman,  (Nicholas  Paine,)  sociologist,  was  born 
at  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1849.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  Divinity  School,  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
1872-84,  editor  “  Literary  World”  1888-95,  and  was 
professor  of  sociology  and  ethics  at  Meadville  Theo¬ 
logical  School  after  1895.  He  published  “Profit 
Sharing,”  “Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,”  “Socialism 
and  the  American  Spirit,”  etc. 

Gilman,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  1791, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1811.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from 
1819  until  his  death.  Among  his  works  are  “  Memoirs 
of  a  New  England  Village  Choir,”  (1829,)  and  a  poem 
called  “  The  History  of  a  Ray  of  Light.”  Died  in  1858. 

Gil'm^r,  (Thomas  W.,)  a  Virginian  politician  and 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  navy  by  President  Tyler,  and  was  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  large  gun  on  the  steamer  Princeton  in 
February,  1844. 

GiPmore,  (James  Roberts,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Boston  in  1832.  Under  the  pen-name  of 
Edmund  Kirke  he  wrote  several  novels  of  Southern 
life  during  the  civil  war,  and  has  written  a  number  of 
historical  works,  such  as  “The  Rear-Guard  of  the 
Revolution,”  “  John  Seveir  as  a  Commonwealth- 
Builder,”  etc. 

Gilmore,  (Patrick  Saresfield,)  a  musical  di¬ 
rector,  was  born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1830.  He 
sought  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  organized  a 
band,  which  became  highly  popular,  drawing  immense 


audiences.  He  wrote  numerous  musical  compositions. 
Died  September  24,  1892. 

Gil'mour,  (Richard,)  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  September  28, 
1824.  He  was  brought  in  infancy  to  Nova  Scotia,  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  was  made  a  priest 
in  1852.  In  1870  he  became  Bishop  of  Cleveland. 
Died  April  13,  1891. 

Gil'pin,  (Bernard,)  an  excellent  English  divine,  bom 
in  Westmoreland  in  1517.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  professors  of  Christ  Church  College  soon  after  it 
was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Catholic  faith ;  but  he  was  subsequently  converted  to 
Protestantism,  and,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  visited  France  and  Holland.  Returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1556,  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  reformation  he 
effected  among  the  lawless  borderers  of  this  region,  and 
his  bold  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of  the  times, 
obtained  for  him  the  name  of  “  the  Apostle  of  the  North.” 
He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  offered  him  Ly  Queen 
Elizabeth,  preferring  to  remain  at  Houghton,  where  he 
thought  his  labours  were  most  needed.  Died  in  1583. 

See  Wm.  Gilpin,  “Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,”  1753;  G.  Carlo- 
ton,  “  Vita  Bern.  Gilpini,”  1628. 

Gil'pin,  (Henry  D.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  classical 
scholar,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1801.  lie  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1822,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an 
able  lawyer.  In  1840  he  was  made  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States.  He  edited  the  papers  of  James 
Madison,  (3  vols.  8vo,  1840.)  Died  in  i860. 

Gilpin,  (Richard,)  an  English  nonconformist  minis¬ 
ter,  born  in  Cumberland  about  1625.  He  published  a 
“Treatise  of  Satan’s  Temptations,”  (1677.)  Died  in  1699. 

Gilpin,  (Sawrey,)  an  English  painter,  brother  of 
William  Gilpin,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Carlisle  in 
1733.  His  favourite  subjects  were  horses  and  other 
animals,  which  he  painted  with  extraordinary  fidelity. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  a  “  Group  of  Tigers,”  and 
the  “  Horses  of  Diomede.”  Died  in  1807. 

Se»  Buy  an,  "  Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Gilpin,  (Rev.  William,)  a  distinguished  English 
author,  born  at  Carlisle  in  1724.  He  wrote  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Gilpin,  Wickliff,  and  Cranmer,  “  Essays 
on  Picturesque  Beauty,”  etc.  He  described  and 
illustrated  the  picturesque  scenery  of  England  in  a 
series  of  works,  with  plates  finely  engraved  by  him¬ 
self.  Died  in  1804. 

Gil  Vicente,  zheel  or  zh&l  ve-sSn'ti,  an  eminent  Por¬ 
tuguese  dramatist,  born  at  Barcellos  in  1485.  He  was 
patronized  by  King  John  III.,  who,  it  is  said,  often  per¬ 
formed  parts  in  his  comedies.  He  was  himself  an  actor, 
and  his  daughter  Paula  was  esteemed  the  first  Portuguese 
actress  of  her  time.  Gil  Vicente’s  works  enjoyed  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  reputation,  and  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  learned 
Portuguese  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  his  comedies. 
He  wrote  nearly  a  century  before  Lope  de  Vega  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  to  build  up 
the  modern  drama.  His  compositions  include  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  farces  ;  also  ailtos,  or  religious  pieces  for 
Christmas  festivals.  Among  his  best  comedies  are  “  The 
Judge  of  Beyra,”  and  the  “  Portuguese  Fidalgo.”  Died 
m  IS57- 

Gil  y  Zarate,  Hfel  e  thS-rl'ti,  (Don  Antonio,)  a 
Spanish  dramatist,  born  in  1793  at  the  Escurial,  where 
his  parents  resided  as  court  actors.  He  brought  out  in 
1835  his  tragedy  of  “Dona  Blanca  de  Borbon,”  which 
was  favourably  received,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  entitled  “Carlos  II.  el  Hechizado,”  which  es¬ 
tablished  his  reputation.  Among  his  other  dramas  we 
may  name  “  Rosamunda,”  and  “Guzman  el  Bueno:” 
the  latter  is  esteemed  his  best  piece.  Zarate  filled  sev¬ 
eral  offices  under  the  government,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Madrid,  and  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  Academy.  Died  January  27,  1861. 

Gimignano,  je-mfen-yi'no,  or  Geminiani,  ji-me-ne- 
1'nee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pistoia  in 
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I61 1,  studied  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  His  principal 

works  are  frescos  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome  and  the 
Niccolini  palace  at  Florence.  Died  in  1681.  His  son 
Lodovico  (1644-97)  was  a  painter  of  some  merit 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Grinina,  j^rn'mi,  (Giacinto,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Bari  in  1668;  died  in  1735. 

Ginani,  je-ni'nee,  or  Zinani,  dze-ni'nee,  (Gabriel,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Reggio  about  1560.  Among  his 
works  is  “Amerigo,”  (1590,)  which  Tiraboschi  ranked 
with  the  best  Italian  tragedies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Died  about  1635. 

Ginani,  (Giuseppe,)  Count,  an  Italian  naturalist, 
born  at  Ravenna  in  1692.  He  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  plants,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  on 
which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  Died  in  1753. 

Gindely,  veend'yi'le,  (Anton,)  a  distinguished  Aus¬ 
trian  (Czech)  historian,  born  September  3, 1829,  at  Prague, 
where  he  held  university  professorships.  His  principal 
works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,” 
(1856-57,)  “Rudolf  II.  and  his  Times,”  (1862-65,)  and 
a  remarkable  “  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,” 
(1869;  4th  vol.,  1880,)  besides  a  briefer  history  of  the 
same  war,  (1882,)  etc.  Died  October  24,  1892. 

Gines  or  Ginez.  See  Sepulveda. 

Ginguen6,  zh&N'geh-ni',  (Pierre  Louis,)  an  eminent 
French  critic  and  littlrateur ,  born  at  Rennes  in  1748. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Paris  in  1772.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  he  favoured  the  republican  cause, 
but  altvajrs  showed  himself  a  friend  to  moderation.  He 
was  appointed  in  1795  director-general  of  the  commission 
of  public  instruction,  and  in  1798  was  ambassador  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  On  his  return  he  obtained,  in  1 799 
or  1800,  a  seat  in  the  Tribunat,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  soon  dismissed,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  acts  of  Bonaparte.  He  now  abandoned  politics,  and 
became  a  contributor  to  the  “  Literary  History  of  France,” 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  Benedictines.  His  greatest 
work,  the  “  Literary  History  of  Italy,”  (9  vols.,  1810-24,) 
was  left  by  him  incomplete,  and  was  continued  by  Salfi. 
Ginguen^  was  the  author  of  a  poem  of  great  merit, 
entitled  “The  Confession  of  Zulnfo,”  and  contributed 
numerous  notices  of  Italian  writers  to  the  “Biographie 
Universelle.”  Died  in  Paris  in  November,  1816. 

Gin'kel  or  Ginkell,  van,  (Godard  or  Godart,) 
sometimes  written  Ginkle,  Earl  of  Athlone,  a  Dutch 
general  of  great  ability,  born  at  Utrecht,  or  in  Gelder- 
land,  about  1630.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  general 
when  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England, 
(1688.)  He  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  (1690,)  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  in  1691. 
He  took  Athlone,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Irish  at  Aghrim  in  July,  1691,  and  completed  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  island  before  the  end  of  that  year.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone  in 
1692.  He  commanded  the  Dutch  cavalry  in  Flanders 
in  1695  and  1696.  “Ginkel  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
ablest  officers  of  the  Dutch  army,”  says  Macaulay.  In 
1702  he  obtained  command  of  tne  Dutch  troops  under 
Marlborough.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1703,  leaving  two 
tons. 

Gins/burg,  (Christian,)  an  eminent  Rabbinical 
scholar,  born  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1830,  and  edu¬ 
cated  there  at  the  Rabbinical  College.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  engaged  on  the  revision 
of  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has 
published  various  learned  works  on  Old  Testament 
literature,  the  Essenes,  the  Moabite  Stone,  etc.  Chief 
among  these  is  “The  Massorah.,”  (4  imperial  folio 
vols.,  1880-86,)  a  work  of  great  erudition.  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,”  etc. 

Giobert,  jo-b&Rt',  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
chemist,  born  near  Asti  in  1761.  He  was  the  first  in 
Italy  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier,  and  he 
made  some  reforms  or  innovations  in  agriculture.  In 
1800  he  became  professor  of  rural  economy  at  Turin. 
He  published  “Annals  of  Rural  Economy,”  (3  vols. 
*793>)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 


Giobertd,  jo-WR'tee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
philosopher  and  patriotic  statesman,  born  at  Turin  in 
April,  1801.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Turin, 
where  in  1825  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology. 
In  1831  he  became  chaplain  to  the  king,  Charles  Albert ; 
but,  being  soon  after  accused  of  favouring  the  liberal 
party,  he  was  first  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  exiled. 
He  resided  more  than  ten  years  in  Brussels,  where  he 
wrote  his  “Theory  of  the  Supernatural,”  (“Teoria  del 
Sopranaturale,”  1838,)  and  “Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Philosophy,”  (“  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filo- 
sofia,”  1839.)  In  1843  he  published  his  “Civil  and 
Moral  Suprematy  of  the  Italians,”  (“  II  Primato  civile 
e  morale  degli  Italiani,”)  in  which  he  advocates  the 
restoration  of  the  greatness  of  Italy,  through  a  reformed 
papacy,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  moderate  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  This  work  was  received  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  his  countrymen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jesuits,  several  of  whom  replied  to  it.  llis  “Modern 
Jesuit,”  (“Gesuita  moderno,”)  which  appeared  in  1847, 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit9 
from  Italy  was  soon  after  decreed  by  the  pope.  Gio- 
berti’s  return  to  Turin  in  1848  was  celebrated  by  the 
Italians  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
he  was  chosen  soon  after  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and  afterwards  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  ministry  as  president  of  the  council.  Owing  to 
disagreement  with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  this  post 
in  February,  1849.  He  died  in  Paris  in  October,  1851 
or  1852,  having  previously  published  a  treatise  “On 
the  Civil  Renovation  of  Italy,”  (1851,)  which  was  very 
favourably  received.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
writer  and  orator. 


See  Cruger,  “  Esquisses  Italiennes;”  G  Massari,  “Vita  di  V. 
Gioberti,”  1848,  (translated  into  French,  Brussels,  1853:)  Ceaisb, 
“  V.  Gioberti,”  Paris,  1853;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nirale.” 


Giocondo,  io-kon'do,  [Lat.  Jocun'dus,]  (Fra  Gio- 
VANNl,)  a  celebrated  architect  and  antiquary,  born  at 
Verona  about  1435.  He  became  in  1494  professor  of 
the  ancient  languages  in  his  native  city,  and  numbered 
among  his  pupils  J.  C.  Scaliger.  Being  invited  to  Paris 
by  Louis  XII.  in  1499,  he  built  the  bridge  of  Notre- 
Dame,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  of  that 
time.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  Venetians  to 
superintend  the  turning  off  the  waters  of  the  Brenta  from 
the  lagunes  of  Venice.  He  was  subsequently  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  assist  Raphael  and  San  Gallo 
in  the  building  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church.  Giocondo  had 
made  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  which  he  presented  to  Lorenzo  the  Mag¬ 
nificent.  Died  about  1537. 

Gioffredo,  jof-fRa'do,  (Mario  Gaetano,)  an  able 
architect,  born  at  Naples  in  1718.  He  was  employed  by 
the  government  at  Naples,  and  received  the  title  of  chief 
architect.  Among  his  works  are  the  church  of  Spirito 
Santo,  and  the  Palazzo  Campolieto.  He  published  a 
“Treatise  on  Architecture,”  (1768.)  Died  in  1785. 


See  N.  A.  Carlini,  “Elogium  M.  G.  Gioffredi,”  1785. 


Gioffredo,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Nice  in  1629.  He  wrote  “  A  History  of  Nice,”  in  Latin, 
(1658,)  and  a  “Description  of  the  Maritime  Alps.” 
Died  in  1692. 

Gioja,  jo'y &,  (Flavio,)  an  Italian  navigator,  bom 
near  Amalfi  about  1300.  The  invention  of  the  mariner’s 
compass  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

See  Klaproth,  “  Lettre  sur  l’lnvention  de  la  Boussole,”  Pari*. 
1834. 

Gioja,  (Melchiorre,)  an  eminent  Italian  political 
economist,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1767.  He  advocated  the 
republican  form  of  government  in  an  essay  which  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  at  Milan  about  1803.  He  expressed 
his  preference  of  the  French  regime  in  his  work  entitled 
“The  French,  Germans,  and  Russians  in  Lombardy,” 
(“  I  Francesci,  i  Tedeschi,  i  Russi  in  Lombardia,”  1805.) 
He  published  an  important  work  on  political  economy, 
called  “  New  View  of  the  Economic  Sciences,”  (“  Nuovo 
Prospetto  delle  Scienze  economiche,”  6  vols.,  1815-19.) 
Among  his  other  remarkable  works  are  a  “Treatise  on 
Merit  and  Rewards,”  (1819,)  and  “The  Philosophy  of 
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Statistics,”  (2  vols.,  1826.)  “M.  Gioja,”  says  Silvio 
Pellico,  “was  the  most  eminent  thinker  that  the  eco¬ 
nomical  sciences  have  had  in  Italy  in  modern  times.” 
Died  at  Milan  in  1829. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri Giuseppe  Sac- 
chi,  “  Memoria  sulla  Vita  di  M.  Gioja,”  1829;  F.  Bettini,  “Cenni 
intomo  alia  Vita  ed  alle  Opere  di  M.  Gioja,”  1843. 

Giolfino,  jol-fee'no,  or  Golfino,  gol-fee'no,(NiccoLd,) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Verona,  lived  about  1475. 

Giolito  de’  Ferrari,  jo-lee'to  di  for-rk'ree,  (Gabri¬ 
ele,)  a  distinguished  Venetian  printer,  whose  works  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  typography.  He  was 
ennobled  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Died  in  1581. 

Giordani,  jflR-di'nee,  an  Italian  family  of  musicians 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  consisting  of  two  brothers, 
three  sisters,  and  their  father.  The  brothers,  Tomasso 
and  Giuseppe,  were  especially  noted,  both  as  performers 
and  composers.  The  Giordani  family  were  for  several 
years  a  leading  attraction  in  London  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  In  1 774  they  appeared  in  an  opera  by  Giuseppe, 
called  “  II  Bacio,”  (“  The  Kiss.”) 

Giordani,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Pia¬ 
cenza,  January  1, 1774.  He  became  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  Bologna.  He  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  more  recent  Italian  prose- 
writers.  His  criticisms  and  minor  writings  had  a  great 
influence  throughout  Italy.  Several  collections  of  these 
writings  and  of  his  letters  have  been  published.  Died  at 
Parma,  September  1,  1848. 

Giordani,  joR-dVnee,  (Vitale,)  a  Neapolitan  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Bitonto  in  1633.  He  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  College  di  Sapienza,  at  Rome. 
Died  in  1711. 

Giordano,  joR-dk'no,  (Luca,)  sumamed  Fa  Presto, 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Naples  in  1632,  was 
a  pupil  of  Ribera,  (Spagnoletto.)  He  afterwards  studied 
under  Pietro  da  Cortona  at  Rome,  and  was  distinguished 
for  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  he  copied  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  His  father,  who  was  very  covetous, 
was  constantly  urging  him  to  haste,  from  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  sobriquet  of  Fa  Presto,  (“  Make  Haste.”)  An 
anecdote  is  often  told  of  him,  that,  when  painting  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  his  father  called 
him  to  dinner :  “  Luke,  come  down  instantly :  the  soup 
is  getting  cold.”  “  1  am  at  your  service,”  he  replied : 
“  I  have  only  to  make  the  twelve  Apostles.”  He  has 
been  called  “  the  Proteus  of  Painting,”  from  his  admirable 
imitations  of  the  works  of  other  artists.  Being  invited 
to  Spain  in  1679  by  Charles  II.,  he  adorned  the  Escurial 
with  frescos,  which  rank  among  his  master-pieces.  His 
other  principal  works  are  the  grand  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  at  Naples,  and  a  number  of 
frescos  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Critics,  while  admitting 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius,  deny  to  him  the 
highest  rank  in  his  art,  since  he  never  reaches  the 
sublime.  Died  in  1705. 

See  Stirling,  “  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  Lanzi,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Bbllori,  “ Vite  de’  Pittori •”  Naglbr, 
“Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon 

Giordano,  (Sofia,)  an  Italian  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Turin  in  1779;  died  in  1829. 

Giorgi,  joR'jee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  scholar  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Venice  in  1747 ;  died  in  1779. 

Giorgi,  (Antonio  Agostino,)  an  Italian  monk  and 
linguist,  born  near  Rimini  in  1711.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  grammar,  religion,  and  history  of  Thibet,  entitled 
“Alphabetum  Thibetanum,”  (1762.)  “His  erudition,” 
eays  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “is  confused,  vain, 
and  mendacious.”  Died  in  1797. 

See  Fontani,  “  Elogio  del  P.  Giorgi,”  1798. 

Giorgi,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and  bibli¬ 
ographer,  born  in  1690,  lived  in  Rome.  Died  in  1747. 

Giorgini,  joR-jee'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  chemist, 
born  at  Carpi  in  1821.  He  wrote  several  able  chemical 
works.  Died  April  21,  1888. 

Giorgione,  joR-jo'nk,  (Giorgio  Barbarelli — bar-bk- 
rel'lee,)  called  II  Giorgione  di  Castelfranco,  a  cele¬ 
brated  painter,  was  bom  at  Castelfranco,  near  Treviso, 
in  1477.  He  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  a 
fellow-student  of  Titian,  who  became  his  rival.  Before 


him  no  one  had  possessed  so  free  and  firm  a  touch,  so 
true  and  rich  a  colouring.  He  continued  to  ennoble  his 
manner,  and  to  present  more  ample  outlines,  more  ani¬ 
mated  figures,  and  bolder  foreshortenings.  He  was  an 
excellent  portrait-painter.  His  pictures  are  rare,  many 
of  his  frescos  having  been  injured  by  the  air  of  Venice. 
Among  his  oil-paintings  are  “  The  Concert,”  at  Florence, 
“Christ  Allaying  the  Storm,”  at  Venice,  and  “Moses 
Saved  from  the  Water,”  at  Milan.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  15 1 1,  aged  thirty-four.  As  a  colorist  he  was  equalled 
only  by  Titian  and  perhaps  a  few  artists  of  a  later  period. 
“  Tnere  have  been  only  seven  supreme  colorists,”  says 
Ruskin,  “among  the  true  painters  whose  works  exist, 
— namely,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Cor¬ 
reggio,  Reynolds,  and  Turner;  but  the  names  of  great 
designers  are  multitudinous.” 

See  Vasari,  “Lives of  the  Painters,”  etc. ;  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs  of  Early  Italian 
Painters;”  Carlo  Ridolfi,  “  Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Veneti,”  etc 
2  vols.,  1648;  Ruskin,  “Modem  Painters.” 

Gioseffo,  the  Italian  of  Josephus,  which  see. 

Giottino,  jot-tee'no,  (Tommaso  di  Stefano — de 
st£f'k-no,)  or  Tommaso  di  Lappo,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1324.  He  was  surnamed  Giottino 
because  he  imitated  the  manner  of  Giotto.  He  painted 
frescos  and  oil-pictures,  some  of  which  are  extant.  Died 
in  1356. 

Giotto  Angiolotto,  jot'to  kn-jo-lot'to,  or  Ambro- 
giotto,  km-bRo-jot'to,  [Lat.  Joctus,]  (Bondone,)  an 
eminent  Florentine  painter,  born  in  1276.  He  studied 
under  Cimabue,  whom  he  far  surpassed  in  the  grace  of 
his  figures,  harmony  of  colouring,  and  the  easy  flow  of 
his  draperies.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
reformers  of  painting  in  Italy,  and  his  portraits  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  spirit  and  fidelity  hitherto  unknown  since 
the  revival  of  arts.  He  was  also  an  architect  and  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  excelled  in  mosaics,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Navicella,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  is  esteemed  his 
master-piece.  He  numbered  among  his  friends  the  illus¬ 
trious  Dante,  and  adorned  with  paintings  the  church  of 
Saint  Francis,  Where  the  great  Italian  poet  was  buried. 
He  executed  a  number  of  historical  pictures  in  fresco, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  lost.  His  portraits  of 
Dante  and  Brunetto  Latini  are  among  his  best  works 
in  that  department.  Died  in  1336. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting 
in  Italy;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Giovanelli,  jo-vk-nel'lee,  (Ruggiero,)  an  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Velletri  about  1560.  He  succeeded 
Palestrina  as  chapel-master  at  Saint  Peter’s,  Rome,  in 
1594.  He  composed  masses,  motets,  etc.  He  was  living 
in  1615. 

Giovanetti,  jo-vi-net'tec,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  at  Bologna;  died  in  1586. 

Giovanetti,  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent  Italian  jurist 
and  economist,  born  at  Orta  (province  of  Novara)  in 
1787.  He  wrote  “On  the  Civil  State,”  (“Sullo  Stato 
civile,”  1809,)  “On  the  Statutes  of  Novara,”  (“Degli 
Statuti  Novaresi,”  1830,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 

1849. 

Giovanni,  io-vkn'nee,  (or  John,)  an  Italian  painter, 
was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  whose  palace 
at  Aix-la-Chapelfe  he  ornamented  with  paintings  about 
1000  A.D. 

Giovanni,  jo-vkn'nee,  (or  John,)  of  Udine,  (oo'de- 
nk,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1494,  was  a  student  of 
Raphael.  He  was  particularly  known  for  his  pictures 
of  animals  and  flowers.  Died  in  1564. 

Giovanni  da  Fiesole.  See  Fiesole. 

Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  See  Mannozzi. 

Giovanni  Pisano,  jo-vin'nee  pe-kk'no,  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  erected  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa 
and  the  Castello  del  Novo  at  Naples.  He  also  designed 
and  executed  the  monuments  of  three  of  the  popes,  and 
various  other  works.  Died  in  132a 

Giovannini,  jo-vkn-nee'nee,  (Giacomo  Maria,)  an 
able  engraver,  born  at  Bologna  in  1667.  He  engraved 
several  works  of  Correggio.  Died  in  1717. 

Giove,  the  Italian  of  Jupiter,  which  see. 

Giovenazzi,  jo-vk-nkPsee,  (Vito  Maria,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  in  Apulia  in  1727 ;  died  in  Rome  in  1805. 
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Giovene,  jo'vi-ni,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Italian 
naturalist,  born  at  Molfetta  in  1753  >  died  in  1837. 

Giovini,  jo-vee'nee,  (Angelo  Aurelio  Bianchi,) 
an  able  Italian  historian  and  journalist,  born  at  Como 
in  1799.  He  published  a  “History  of  the  Hebrews,” 
(1844,)  a  “  History  of  the  Longobards,”  (1848,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  editor  of  “  L’Opinione,”  a  Liberal 
journal  of  Turin,  in  1848,  and  of  the  “  Unione”  in  1853. 
In  1852  he  began  the  publication  of  a  “History  of  t^e 
Popes,”  of  which  ten  or  more  volumes  have  appeared, 
lie  was  hostile  to  the* papal  supremacy.  Died  in  1862. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  GAn^rale.” 

Giovio,  jo've-o,  (Benedetto,)  a  historian  and  Latin 
poet,  brother  of  Paolo,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Como 
in  1471 ;  died  in  1544. 

Giovio,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  Count,  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Como  in  1748;  died  in  1814. 

Giovio,  [Lat.  Jo'vius ;  Fr.  Jove,  zhov,]  (Paolo,)  a 
celebrated  Italian  historian,  of  an  ancient  family,  born 
at  Como  in  1483.  He  was  patronized  by  Leo  X.  and  his 
successor,  Clement  VII.,  who  made  Giovio  Bishop  of 
Nocera  and  conferred  upon  him  other  distinctions.  He 
was  also  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  and,  having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  built 
an  elegant  villa  on  Lake  Como.  His  principal  works 
are  his  “Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,”  (“Elogia  Virorum 
illustrium,”  (1546,)  and  “History  of  his  Own  Times,” 
(1550,)  both  written  in  Latin  and  remarkable  for  grace 
and  purity  of  style.  As  a  historian,  he  cannot  be  relied 
on,  since  he  himself  admits  in  his  letters  that  he  wrote 
to  please  his  patrons,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  he 
had  two  pens, — one  of  gold,  the  other  of  iron.  Died  at 
Florence  in  1552. 

See  Vossius,  “  De  Arte  historica;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary,”  under  Jove;  De  Thou,  “  Histoire  univer- 
•elle;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GAnArale.” 

Giovio,  (Paolo,)  [Fr.  Paul  Jove,  pol  zhov,]  the 
Younger,  a  Latin  poet  and  bishop,  born  at  Como  about 
1530,  was  a  grandson  of  Benedetto,  noticed  above.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Nocera  in  1560,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  He  wrote  short  Latin  poems 
of  superior  merit  Died  about  1585. 

Giraldi,  je-r£l'dee,  (Cinzio  Giambattista,)  an  Italian 
dramatist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1504,  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  medicine  and  philosophy  in  his 
native  city.  He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  one  of  which, 
entitled  “  Orbecche,”  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  dramas 
of  that  time.  He  also  published  “Gli  Hecatomiti,”  or 
“The  Hundred  Novels,”  which  acquired  a  wide  popu¬ 
larity.  Died  in  1573. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

GiraIdi,[Lat.  Giral'dus,](LilioGregorio,)  alearned 
Italian  poet  and  antiquary,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He 
lived  some  years  in  Rome,  and  was  appointed  apostolic 
prothonotary.  His  chief  works  are  a  “  History  of  the 
Heathen  Gods,”  (“  De  Diis  Gentium,”)  a  “History  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Poets,”  (1545,)  and  critical  “Dialogues 
on  the  Poets  of  our  Times,”  (1551.)  Died  in  1552. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Frizzoli. 
“  De  Vita  et  Operibus  L.  G.  Giraldi,”  Venice,  1553;  De  Thou, 
‘‘Histoire  universelle;”  NicAron,  “Homines  illustres.” 

Giraldus.  See  Giraldi. 

Gl-rSl'dus  Cam-bren'sis,  sometimes  cailed  Giral- 
dus  de  Barry,  and  Sylvester  Giraldus,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  and  historian,  bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales, 
about  1 146.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  became  a  proficient  in  rhetoric  and  civil  and  canon 
law.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  to  Henry  II.,  and  preceptor  to  Prince  John.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  two  on  the  geography  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  of  Wales,  viz. :  “Topographia  Hibernise”  and 
“  Descriptio  Cambriae.”  As  a  historian,  he  shows  great 
learning  and  research,  mingled,  however,  with  super¬ 
stition.  Died  about  1220. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1806. 

Girard,  je-rard'  or  He-raRt',  (Albert,)  a  Dutch 
mathematician,  wrote  a  “New  Invention  in  Algebra,” 
(1629,)  which  Montucla  called  a  remarkable  work.  Died 
in  1634. 

Girard,  zhe'rtR',  (Alexis  Francois,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Vincennes  in  1 789.  Among  his  best  works 


is  “The  Three  Marys  at  the  Tomb,”  after  Ary  Scheffer, 
Died  in  Paris  in  1870. 

Girard,  (Balthasar.)  See  Gerard. 

Girard,  Baron,  a  French  general,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1750,  served  with  distinction  under  Moreau  on  the  Rhine 
in  1796.  For  his  services  at  Essling  and  Wagram,  in 
1809,  he  received  the  title  of  baron.  Died  in  1811. 

Girard,  je-rard',  [Fr.  pron.  zhe'rtR',]  (Charles,)  a 
naturalist,  born  at  MUlhausen,  France,  about  1822,  was  a 
pupil  and  assistant  of  Agassiz.  He  became  about  1850 
a  resident  of  Washington,  United  States,  and  wrote  nu¬ 
merous  treatises  on  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  He  described 
the  reptiles  collected  by  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition. 

Girard,  (Gabriel,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  French  grammarians,  born  at  Clermont-en- Auvergne 
about  1677.  He  was  appointed  royal  interpreter  for  the 
Russian  and  Sclavonic  languages.  His  work  entitled 
“  French  Synonyms”  (1736)  was  received  with  great 
favour,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the  French  classics. 
Voltaire  said,  “  It  will  subsist  as  long  as  the  language, 
and  will  even  serve  to  make  it  subsist”  Girard  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1744.  Died  in  1748. 

See  D’Alembert,  “  filoges  des  AcadAmiciens.” 

Girard,  (GrAgoire,)  called  P£re  Girard,  a  Swiss 
teacher,  born  at  Freyburg  in  1765.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  education,  one  of  which,  called  “Educational 
Course  of  the  Mother-Tongue,”  (“Cours  educatif  de  la 
Langue  maternelle,”  1840,)  obtained  the  Montyon  prize 
of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1850. 

See  E.  Naville,  “Notice  biographique  sur  le  P&re  Girard,” 
1850;  Skverus,  “G.  Girard;  ein  Character-  und  Lebensbild,”  185J. 

Girard,  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist  and  Latin  poet,  bora 
at  Dijon  in  1518;  died  in  1586. 

Girard,  (Jean,)  a  French  veterinary  physician,  born 
near  Clermont-en-Auvergne  in  1770.  He  wrote  the 
“Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals,”  (2  vols.,  1807,)  and 
other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Girard,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  popu¬ 
lar  preacher,  bora  at  Dole  about  1680.  His  name  ob¬ 
tained  a  scandalous  publicity  by  a  charge  of  sorcery 
and  other  crimes,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted 
in  1731.  Died  in  1733. 

See  “Details  historiques  sur  le  Fere  Girard,”  etc.,  Paris,  1845 

Girard,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  general,  born  at 
Aulps  (Var)  in  1775,  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz 
in  1805,  became  general  of  division  in  1809,  and  was 
killed  at  Ligny  in  1815.  “He  was  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  soldiers  of  the  army,”  said  Napoleon  :  “  he  had 
evidently  the  sacred  fire.” 

Girard,  (Jean  de  Villethierri — deh  vfel'te'&Ye',)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Paris  in  1641,  wrote  many 
excellent  treatises  on  morals  and  religion.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Dupin,  “  BibliothAque  des  Auteurs  ecclesiastiques.” 

Girard,  (Pierre  Simon,)  an  eminent  French  engineer, 
born  at  Caen  in  1765.  He  was  attached  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  there  obtained  data  for  his 
valuable  treatise  “On  the  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Industry  of  Egypt”  He  was  appointed  director  of 
waters  at  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1813.  He  wrote  many  treatises  on  navi¬ 
gable  canals.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Charles  Dufin,  “Discours  aux  FunerailleB  de  Girard;" 
Boissard,  “  Les  Hommes  illustres  de  Calvados;”  QuAkard,  “La 
France  LittAraire.” 

QH-rard',  (Stephen,)  a  famous  merchant  and  banker, 
born  near  Bordeaux,  in  France,  May  24,  1750,  was  not 
liberally  educated.  He  became  a  cabin-boy,  a  mate, 
and  afterwards  master,  of  a  coasting-vessel.  About  1776 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  trader.  He  eventually 
owned  a  fleet  of  merchant-vessels.  When  the  yellow 
fever  raged  in  that  city  in  1793,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  humane  attentions  to  the  sick,  whom  he 
nursea  in  the  hospitals.  -  Having  purchased  the  building 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  he  established  in  1812  a 
private  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  which  was 
increased  to  $4,000,000.  Ilis  bank  prospered,  and  hi3 
notes  were  at  par  when  all  other  paper  money  was 
depreciated.  “It  was  the  war  of  1812,”  says  Partcn, 
“which  suspended  commerce,  that  made  this  merchant 
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»o  enormously  rich.  .  .  .  He  was  the  very  sheet-anchor 
of  the  government  credit  during  the  whole  of  that  dis¬ 
astrous  war.”  Although  he  could  sometimes  act  the 
part  of  a  benefactor  to  the  community,  it  is  said  that  he 
never  had  a  friend.  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1831, 
leaving  property  valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  and  directed 
that  two  millions  should  be  applied  to  found  a  college 
for  orphan  boys,  which  was  commenced  in  1833  and 
opened  in  1845.  The  main  building  of  this  college  is 
considered  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  Grecian 
architecture  in  America.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  wide,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  thirty-four  columns,  each 
fifty-five  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  diameter. 

See  Parton,  “Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,”  1867, 
“North  American  Review”  for  January,  1865;  Freeman  Hunt, 
“  Lives  of  American  Merchants,”  vol.  i. 

Girard,  de,  d$h  zhe'rtR',  (Philippe  Henri,)  a  French 
engineer  and  inventor,  born  in  Vaucluse  in  1775.  He 
made  some  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  French  biographer,  produced  rotary  motion 
without  a  working-beam,  (1806.)  In  1810  he  invented  a 
useful  machine  for  spinning  flax,  for  which  the  jury  of 
the  Exposition  of  National  Industry  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  in  1844.  His  friends  claim  for  him  the  invention 
of  the  steam-gun,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  Perkins. 
He  invented  other  machines,  and  owned  or  directed 
extensive  manufactories  of  flax  in  France,  Austria,  and 
Poland.  Died  in  Paris  in  1845. 

See  ISmile  Deschamps,  “  Notice  biographique  sur  P.  de  Girard 
Inventeur,  etc.,”  1853;  Chapsal,  “P.  de  Girard,”  1853;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Girardet,  zhe'ri R'd&',  (Abraham,)  a  Swiss  engraver, 
born  at  Locle  in  1764.  He  engraved  the  “Transfigura¬ 
tion,”  after  Raphael,  and  the  “Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women,”  after  Poussin.  Died  in  Paris  in  1823. 

Girardet,  (Charles,)  a  Swiss  painter,  of  high  repu¬ 
tation,  born  at  Locle  about  1808.  He  called  himself 
Karl  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  father,  Charles, 
who  was  an  engraver.  He  produced  a  capital  picture  of 
“Protestants  surprised  at  Meeting,”  (1842,)  and  some 
Swiss  and  Italian  landscapes.  Died  April  24,  1871. 

Girardet,  (Edouard,)  a  Swiss  painter  of  genre,  and 
engraver,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Neuf- 
chatel  in  1819.  He  travelled  in  Egypt  with  his  brother 
Karl,  and  worked  in  Paris.  He  represented  Swiss  sce¬ 
nery,  manners,  and  costumes  with  success.  Died  in  1880. 

His  brother  Paul,  an  engraver,  was  born  in  1821.  His 
master-piece  is  “  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,” 
after  Leutze.  He  died  February  27,  1893. 

Girardet,  zhe'rtR'd^',  (Jean,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Luneville  in  1709,  received  the  title 
of  first  painter  to  Stanislas,  ex-King  of  Poland.  Died 
in  1778. 

See  Nagler,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Girardi,  je-raR'dee,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  anatomist, 
born  at  Limone,  on  Lake  Garda,  in  1731.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Parma.  He  edited  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  “  Plates  of  Santorini,”  (1775.) 
Died  in  1797. 

Girardin.  See  Saint-Marc  Girardin. 

Girardin,  zhe'riR'diN',  (Jean  Pierre  Louis,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1803,  was  a  pupil 
of  Thenard.  He  became  in  1828  professor  of  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  at  Rouen.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Lectures  on  Elementary  Chemistry,” 
(1835  ,)  which  obtained  two  medals  at  Paris,  “  Memoirs 
of  Applied  Chemistry,”  and  a  “Treatise  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  (2  vols.,  1852.)  About  1858  he  accepted  a  chair 
at  Lille.  Died  at  Rouen,  May  29,  1884. 

Girardin,  de,  deh  zhe'riR'diN', (Alexandre, )Comte, 
a  son  of  Rene  Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  1776,  dis 
tinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz,  in  Spain,  Russia,  etc., 
and  became  a  general  of  division  in  1814.  Died  in  1855. 

Girardin,  de,  (Delphine  Gay,)  a  popular  authoress, 
bom  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  January,  1804,  was  a  daughter 
of  Sophie  Gay,  noticed  in  this  work.  Her  verses  en¬ 
titled  “The  Sisters  of  Saint  Camille”  (1822)  gained  a 
prize  of  the  French  Academy.  She  produced  in  1824  a 
volume  of  “  Essais  poetiques.”  Her  beauty  and  esprit 
rendered  her  a  popular  favourite.  She  was  married  to 


Emile  de  Girardin  in  1831,  after  which  she  wrote  “The 
Quiz,”  (“Le  Lorgnon,”  1832,)  and  other  romances, 
among  which  is  “  The  Cane  of  M.  de  Balzac,”  (“  La 
Canne  de  M.  de  Balzac,”  1836.)  Her  reputation  was 
increased  by  the  sparkling  and  charming  prattle  of  her 
“  Lfettres  Parisiennes,”  which  appeared  in  “  La  Presse” 
from  1836  to  1848.  Died  in  Paris  in  1855. 

See  Sainte-Bhuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  February,  1851 ;  La¬ 
martine,  “  Cours  familier  de  Literature ;”  “  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  1844. 

Girardin,  de,  (Emile,)  an  enterprising  French  jour¬ 
nalist,  a  natural  son  of  Count  Alexandre  de  Girardin, 
was  born  in  Paris  about  1804.  He  founded  in  1831  the 
“Journal  des  Connaissances  utiles,”  and  made  seme 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  among  the 
masses.  In  1836  he  founded  “  La  Presse,”  a  daily  paper, 
(at  forty  francs  pqr  annum,  about  half  the  usual  price,) 
which  he  conducted  with  great  ability  and  success  until 
1856.  He  killed  Armand  Carrel  in  a  duel  in  1836.  He 
was  elected  a  deputy  several  times,  and  supported  nearly 
all  parties  in  turn.  The  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Girardin,  who  attempted  to 
secure  the  succession  for  the  Comte  de  Paris.  He  op¬ 
posed  Napoleon  III.  after  his  usurpation  of  imperial 
power,  December,  1851.  He  afterwards  became  editor 
of  “La  Liberte,”  and  in  1871  established  the  “Union 
Franyais,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  organization  in 
France  of  a  federal  republic.  In  1874  he  assumed  the 
political  editorship  of  “  La  France.”  Died  April  27, 1881. 

.  Girardin,  de,  (Ernest  Stanislas,)  a  son  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  He  became  in  1848  a 
moderate  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In 
1852  he  was  made  a  senator.  Died  January  2,  1874. 

Girardin,  de,  (Louis  Stanislas  C£cile  Xavier,) 
Comte,  a  French  officer,  born  at  Luneville  in  1762,  was 
a  son  of  Rene  Louis,  noticed  below.  He  was  educated 
partly  by  J.  J.  Rousseau.  As  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1791-92,  he  acted  with  the  Constitutional 
party.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Tribunat  in  1800, 
and  a  general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Spain  about  1808.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  a  Liberal  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
left,  besides  political  tracts,  “Journal  and  Souvenirs, 
Speeches  and  Opinions,”  (2  vols.,  1828.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Vatout,  “  Hommage  k  la  Memoire  de  S.  Girardin,”  1827; 

Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Girardin,  de,  (Ren£  Louis,)  Marquis,  born  in  Paris 
in  1735,  was  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  Rousseau,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  retreat  on  his  beautiful  domain  of  Ermenon- 
ville.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise  “On  the 
Composition  of  Landscapes,”  (1777,)  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Girardon,  zhe'r&R'ddN',  (Franqois,  )  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Troyes  in  1630.  He  studied 
at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  was  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  being  successively  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor,  rector,  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture.  Among  his  master-pieces  may  be  named 
the  sculptures  of  the  “  Fountain  of  Pyramids”  and  the 
four  principal  figures  of  the  “Bath  of  Apollo”  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  “  Mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,”  and  the 
“  Rape  of  Proserpine.”  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  the  great  painter  Le  Brun.  Died  in  1715. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n6rale.” 

Giraud,  zhe'ro',  (Charles  Joseph  Barth^lemy,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Pernes  in  1802.  He  was  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  1851,  and  in  1852  became  professoi 
of  Roman  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  Died  July  13, 1881 

Giraud,  (Giovanni,)  Count,  a  celebrated  Italian 
dramatist,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Rome  in  1776. 
He  produced  a  number  of  successful  comedies,  (4  vols., 
1808.)  The  most  popular  of  these  is  entitled  “  The  Tutor 
in  a  Quandary,”  (“L’Ajo  nell’  Imbarazzo,”  1807.)  He 
txcels  in  comic  power  and  vivacity.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiaui  illustri;”  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G£n£rale.” 

Giraud,  (Pierre,)  a  French  cardinal,  born  at  Mont- 
ferrand  in  1791.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
in  1841,  and  a  cardinal  in  1847.  Died  in  1850. 

See  J.  P.  Faber,  “Biographie  du  Cardinal  Giraud,”  1850. 
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Giraud,  (Pierre  Franqois,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
at  Luc,  in  Provence,  in  1783,  gained  the  grand  prize  in 
1806  for  his  “  Wounded  Philoctetus.”  Died  in  1836. 

Giraud,  (Pierre  Franqois  Eugene,)  a  French 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1806;  died,  1881. 

Girault  de  Saint-Fargeau,  zhe'rb'  deh  s&N'flR'zhS', 
(Eus^be,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Yonne  in  1799. 
He  published  a  “  Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary 
of  all  the  Communes  of  France,”  (3  vols.,  1846-47,)  and 
other  works. 

Girault-Duvivier,  zhe'rS'  dli've've-i',  (Charles 
Pierre,)  a  French  grammarian,  born  in  Paris  in  1765. 
He  published  an  “Analysis  of  the  Best  Treatises  on 
French  Grammar,”  (2  vols.,  1811,)  which  was  approved 
by  the  French  Academy  in  1814.  Died  in  1832. 

Girey-Dupr6,  zhe'r^'  dii'pRi',  (Joseph  Marie,)  a 
French  Girondist,  born  in  Paris  in  1769,  assisted  Brissot 
in  the  “  Patriote  Fran5ais.”  He  was  executed  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1793. 

Girod-Chantrans,  zhe'rS'  shftN'tRSN',  (Justin,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Besan5on  in  1750;  died  in 
1S41.  lie  wrote  several  scientific  works. 

Girod  de  l’Ain,  zhe'ro'  deh  1&n,  (Am£d£e,)  Baron, 
an  able  French  advocate  and  legislator,  born  at  Gex 
(Ain)  in  1781.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  in  1831,  and  was  president  of  the 
council  of  state  from  1832  until  1847.  Died  in  1847. 

Girodet-Trioson,  zhe'ro'dV  tRe'o'ziN',  (Annh 
Louis,)  a  celebrated  French  painter,  born  at  Montargis 
in  1767.  He  studied  for  a  time  under  David,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Rome,  where  he  produced  his  “  Dream 
of  Endymion,”  and  several  other  pictures.  Among  his 
master-pieces  we  may  name  “  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,” 
a  “  Scene  from  the  Deluge,”  and  “  The  Revolt  of  Cairo.” 
His  works  are  characterized  by  great  excellence  of  de¬ 
sign,  but  they  are  frequently  disfigured  by  extravagance 
and  are  deficient  in  animation.  Girodet  was  an  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting.  Died  in  1824. 

Giron.  See  Osuna. 

Giron  de  Loaysa,  He-r6n'  d&  lo-T'sH,  (Garcias,)  a 
learned  Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Talavera  in  1542.  He 
became  almoner  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1585,  and 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1598.  Died  in  1599. 

Gironi,  je-ro'nee,  (Robustiano,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  near  Milan  in  1769;  died  in  1838. 

Girou  de  Buzareingues,  zhe'roo'  deh  bu'zt'r&Ng', 
(Louis  Francois  Charles,)  a  French  physiologist  and 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  in  1773  ;  died  in  1856. 

Giroust,  zhe'roo',  (Jacques,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Beaufort,  in  Anjou,  in  1624;  died 
in  1689. 

Girs,  ySers  ?(Giles,  or  ALgidius,)  a  Swedish  chronicler, 
born  in  Sodermannland  about  1580,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“Chronicles  of  Gustavus  I.  and  Eric  XIV.,” (“ Gustaf  I. 
och  Eric  XIV.  Chronicor,”  1670.)  Died  in  1639. 

Girtanner,  gdSR't&n'ner,  (Christoph,)  a  Swiss  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Saint  Gall  in  1760.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases,”  (1794.)  Died  in  1800. 

■Gir'tin,  (Thomas,)  an  English  artist,  born  in  1773. 
Among  his  works  are  a  collection  of  “  Views  in  Paris.” 
Died  in  1802. 

Giry,  zhe're',  (Franqois,)  a  learned  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  philanthropist,  son  of  Louis,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  $635.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  religious  works.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Raffron,  “  Vie  du  P.  Giry,”  1691. 

Giry,  (Louis,)  a  French  translator,  born  in  Paris  in 
1595.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Among  his  versions,  which  were  received  with  favour, 
were  those  of  Plato’s  “  Crito,”  Plato’s  “  Apology  foi 
Socrates,”  and  ten  books  of  Saint  Augustine’s  “  Civitas 
Dei.”  Died  in  1665. 

See  Phllisson,  “  Histoire  de  l’Acad^mie  Fran^aise.” 

Gisbert,  zhis'baiR',  (Blaise,)  a  French  Jesuit  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  CahGrs  in  1657.  He  was  the 
author  of  “  Christian  Eloquence  in  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1731. 

Gisbert,  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Cahors  In 
1639,  became  professor  of  theology  and  principal  of  the 
Jesuits’  College  at  Toulouse.  He  was  the  author  of  a 


work  entitled  “  Antiprobabilismus,”  etc.,  which  is  euln. 
gized  by  Dupin.  Diediniyii. 

See  Dupin,  “  Biblioth&que  des  Auteurs  eccl^siastiques,”  eta 

•Gis'bprne,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
born  at  Derby  in  1758.  He  became  perpetual  curate 
of  Barton-under-Needwood,  Staffordshire,  in  1783,  and 
prebendary  of  Durham  in  1826.  His  principal  works  are 
“  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1789,)  “  Walks  in  a 
Forest,  or  Poems,”  (1794,)  “  Duties  of  the  Female  Sex,” 
(14th  edition,  1847,)  and  sermons,  which  were  com¬ 
mended  by  Robert  Hall.  Died  in  1846. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1846. 

QJ-is'co,  [Gr.  Tioncjv  or  Teatcuv ;  Fr.  Giscon,  zh&s'k6N',J 
a  Carthaginian  general,  who  commanded  in  Sicily  in 
338  B.C. 

Gisco,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  241  b.c,  took  command  of  the  army  in 
Sicily.  On  their  arrival  in  Africa  his  troops  mutinied 
and  commenced  the  civil  war  called  “the  Inexpiable.” 
Gisco,  having  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  rebels,  was 
seized  by  them  and  put  to  death  about  239  B.C. 

Giseke,  gee'zeh-keh,  or  Giesecke,  (Nikolaus 
Dietrich,)  a  German  poet,  born  in  Hungary  in  1724. 
He  became  court  preacher  at  Quedlinburg,  and  supc- 
intendent  at  Sondershausen.  He  wrote  religious  and 
lyric  poems,  which  were  favourably  received.  Died  in 

1765* 

Giseke,  (Paul  Dietrich,)  a  German  botanist  and 
physician,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1745  ;  died  in  1796. 

Gislason,  gis'l^-son,  (Konrad,)  a  Norse  scholar, 
born  at  Langamyri,  Iceland,  July  3,  1808.  In  1853  he 
became  professor  of  Icelandic  at  Copenhagen.  He  pub¬ 
lished  various  works  on  the  language  and  old  literature 
of  Iceland. 

Gis/sing,  (Algernon,)  an  English  novelist,  born 
at  Wakefield,  November  25,  i860.  He  published  a 
considerable  number  of  novels,  including  “  A  Village 
Hampden,”  (1890,)  “Between  Two  Opinions,” 
(1893,)  “The  Scholar  of  Bygate, ”.(1897,)  etc. 

Gis/sing,  (George  Robert,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  at  Wakefield  November  22,  1857.  Beginning 
in  1880,  he  produced  nearly  a  score  of  novels,  strong 
but  sombre  life-pictures,  also  “Charles  Dickens,  a 
Critical  Essay,”  (1898.)  Died  December  28,  1903. 

(JH-ti'^-das,  [Gr.  TtriaSac,]  a  Lacedaemonian  architect, 
statuary,  and  poet,  flourished  about  520  B.c  He  com¬ 
pleted  the  temple  of  Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and 
adorned  it  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess. 

Giudici,  joo'de-chee,  (Carlo  Maria,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  sculptor,  born  in  the  province  of  Milan  in 
1723,  was  the  master  of  Andrea  Appiani.  Among  his 
works  is  a  bas-relief  of  “  Adam  and  Eve  expelled  from 
Eden.”  Died  in  1804. 

Giudici,  joo'de-chee,  or  Emiliani-Giudici,  .Yme-le- 
S'nee  joo'de-chee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Massomelli,  in  Sicily,  June  13,  1812.  He  became  a  Do¬ 
minican,  but  finally  escaped  from  his  convent  and  fled  to 
Florence.  He  was  a  professor  in  Pisa  from  1849  to  1852, 
and  in  Florence  from  1859  to  1862.  Among  his  works  are 
‘Storia  della  Letteratura  italiana,”  (1853,)  “  Storia  dei 
Comuni,”  (1853-54,)  “  Storia  del  Teatro  italiano,”  (i860,) 
etc.  Died  at  Hastings,  England,  in  October,  1872. 

Giulay.  See  Gyulai. 

Giuliani,  joo-le-S'nee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian 
scholar,  born  at  Canelli,  in  Piedmont,  June  4,  1818.  He 
held  professorships  at  Rome,  Lugano,  Genoa,  and  Flor¬ 
ence.  His  treatise  on  “The  Living  Language  of  Tus¬ 
cany”  brought  him  great  fame,  but  his  reputation  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  annotated  edition  of  the  works  of  Dante, 
and  upon  his  valuable  series  of  commentaries  illustrating 
the  “  Divina  Commedia.”  Died  at  Florence  in  1884. 

Giuliano,  (Majano  da.)  See  Majano. 

Giulini,  joo-lee'nee,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  historical 
writer,  born  at  Milan  in  1714.  He  displayed  great  eru¬ 
dition  and  good  judgment  in  a  work  on  the  mediaeval 
history  of  Milan  and  the  Milanese,  “  Memorie  spettanti 
alia  Storia,  al  Governo  ed  alia  Descrizione  della  Citta  e 
della  Campagna  di  Milano  ne’  Secoli  bassi,”  (9  vols., 
1760-75.)  Died  in  1780. 
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Giulio  Romano,  joo'le-o  ro-mi'no,  sometimes  also 
written  Julio  Romano,  [Fr.  Jules  Romain,  zhiil 
ro'miN',]  or  Giulio  Pipi,  joo'le-o  pee'pee,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  in  Rome  in  1492.  He 
was  a  student  and  intimate  friend  of  Raphael,  of  whom 
he  became  the  principal  heir.  After  the  death  of  his 
preceptor  he  completed  several  works  which  that  great 
artist  had  left  unfinished.  He  was  also  employed  by 
Pope  Clement  VII.  as  architect  of  a  palace.  He  was 
liberally  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  whose 
saloon  he  painted  his  greatest  work,  a  representation 
of  the  Giants  struck  by  the  Thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
The  designs  of  Giulio  display  great  powers  of  invention 
and  uncommon  sublimity  of  thought;  but  his  colouring 
is  dry  and  defective.  As  an  architect,  he  stood  so  high 
that  upon  the  death  of  San  Gallo  he  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  Saint  Peter’s  at 
Rome;  but  he  died  in  1546,  before  reaching  that  city. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Giulio’s  best  designs 
have  been  engraved,  one  of  which  is  the  “Triumph  of 
Titus  and  Vespasian.” 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.  :  Lanzi,  “  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale,”  under  Pippi. 

Giunone.  See  Juno. 

Giunta,  joon'ti,  sometimes  called  Zonta,  dzon'ti, 
(Filippo,)  an  Italian  printer,  born  in  Florence  in  1450. 
In  company  with  his  son  Bernardo,  he  established  presses 
in  Florence,  Geneva,  and  Venice.  Their  editions  of 
the  Greek  authors  were  highly  valued.  Fjlippo  died 
in  1519,  Bernardo  in  1551. 

Giunta  da  Pisa,  joon'ti  di  pee'Si,  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  flourished  between  1210  and  1240. 
He  painted  frescos  at  Pisa  and  Assisi.  He  was  perhaps 
the  best  artist  of  his  epoch. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Giuntino,  joon-tee'no,  or  Giuntini,  joon-tee'nee, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian  astronomer,  born  at  Florence 
in  1523.  He  became  a  Protestant,  and  settled  at  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  1590. 

Giusti,  joos'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  born  in  1624.  He  painted  landscapes 
and  animals  with  success.  Died  in  1705. 

Giusti,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian  satiric  poet, 
born  near  Pescia  in  1809.  He  published  in  1835  a  poem 
“  On  the  Death  of  Francis  I.,”  which  caused  a  great 
sensation.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  “  Dies  Irae,” 
“  Health-Drinking  to  the  Weathercock,”  (“  II  Brindisi 
di  Girella,”)  “The  Humanitarians,”  (“Gli  Umanitari,”) 
and  other  caustic  satires  on  the  political  and  social  vices 
of  the  day.  An  adherent  of  moderate  liberalism,  he  was 
equally  severe  on  the  oppressors  of  his  country  and 
on  the  so-called  party  of  Young  Italy.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Tuscan  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1848. 
Giusti  numbered  among  his  friends  Capponi,  Manzoni, 
and  D’Azeglio.  Died  in  1850. 

See  “  Giuseppe  Giusti  and  his  Times,”  1864,  by  Susan  Horner  ; 
“North  British  Review”  for  November,  1864. 

Giustiniani,  joos-te-ne-i'nee, written  also  Justiniani, 
(Agostino,)  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Genoa  in 
1470.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  biblical  literature 
and  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  published  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  with 
three  Latin  interpretations  and  glosses,  being  the  first 
polyglot  edition  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Francis  I.,  who  conferred  on  him  a  pension  and 
appointed  him  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Nebbio, 
in  Corsica,  in  1514.  He  was  lost  at  sea  in  1536,  while 
going  from  Genoa  to  Corsica. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Baylr. 
“  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  P.  Giovio,  “  Elogia  Virorum 
illustrium.” 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Bernardo,)  a  Venetian 
statesman  and  historian,  of  a  noble  family,  born  in  1408. 
He  was  employed  on  several  important  embassies,  and 
rose  through  various  preferments  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  procurator  of  Saint  Mark,  the  highest 
office  in  the  republic  next  to  that  of  doge.  He  wrote  a 
“  History  of  Venice,”  (in  Latin,)  which  is  highly  valued 
for  its  accuracy.  It  was  left  unfinished.  Died  in  1489. 

See  Stella,  “Vita  di  Bernardo  Giustiniani,”  1553. 


Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Fabian,)  Bishop  of 
Ajaccio,  born  in  Genoa  about  1578;  died  in  1627.  He 
wrote  a  Biblical  concordance. 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Geronimo,)  a  poet,  born 
at  Genoa  about  1 560.  He  wrote  “  Jephthah,”  a  tragedy, 
(1583,)  and  translated  the  “Ajax  Furiosus”  of  Sophocles 
into  Italian,  (1603.) 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Lorenzo,)  [Lat.  Lau- 
ren'tius  Justinia'nus  ;  Fr.  Laurent  Justin ien,  15'- 
rftN'zhiis'te'ne'&N',]  Saint,  first  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1380.  He  became  patriarch  in 
1451,  and  died  in  1465,  leaving  many  sermons  and  letters. 

Giustiniani,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  bibliographer, 
born  in  1761.  He  became  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Naples  in  1815.  Among  his  works  are  a  “Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (13  vols.,  1797 
-1816,)  and  “  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Library  ( Borbonica)  of  Naples,”  (1818.)  Died 
in  1824. 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Marcantonio,)  was 
Doge  of  Venice  from  1684  until  1688,  during  which  time 
the  Venetians  conquered  the  Morea  from  the  Turks. 
Died  in  1688. 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Michele,)  born  at  Genoa 
in  1612,  wrote  “Memorable  letters, ”  (“Lettere  memo- 
rabili,”  3  vols.,  1675.)  Died  about  1680. 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Orsatto,)  a  Venetian 
poet  and  nobleman,  born  in  1538.  He  produced,  besides 
other  poems,  a  poetical  version  of  the  “  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus”  of  Sophocles,  (1585.)  Died  in  1603. 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Pietro,)  a  Venetian 
senator  and  historian.  He  published,  in  1576,  a  Latin 
“  History  of  Venice.” 

Giustiniani  or  Justiniani,  (Pompeio,)  an  Italian 
general,  born  in  Corsica  in  1569,  was  appointed  governor 
or  commandant  of  Candia  by  the  Venetians.  He  was 
killed  in  1616. 

Givry,  de,  deh  zh£v're',  (Anne  d’Anglure — d&N'- 
gliiR',)  a  celebrated  French  captain,  born  about  1560,  was 
a  faithful  adherent  of  Henry  IV.,  for  whom  he  fought 
against  the  League.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Laon 
in  1594. 

Gjallar-horn.  See  Heimdall. 

Gjellerup,  gySl'l^h-Roop',  (Karl  Adolf,)  a  Danish 
novelist,  born  at  Roholte,  July  2,  1857.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Copenhagen  University,  and  studied  divinity 
and  philosophy.  He  published  “  The  Tubingen  School,” 
(1879,)  a  work  of  theological  criticism,  also  a  treatise  on 
the  Spencerian  theory  of  morals,  (1881  ;)  but  his  chief 
fame  rests  on  his  romances,  “The  Idealist,”  “Young 
Denmark,”  (1879,)  “  Antigonos,”  (1880,)  etc. 

Gjoranson,  jo'rin-son,  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  about  1712;  died  in  1769. 

Glaber,  gli'b^r,  (Rodulphe,)  a  French  chronicler  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  events 
from  900  a.d.  to  1046,  which  is  of  some  value. 

Glabrio.  See  Acilius. 

Giadbach,  glit'biK,  (Georg  Jakob,)  a  German 
naturalist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1736,  wrote 
a  “Treatise  on  Butterflies,”  (1777.)  Died  in  1796. 

Glad'den,  (Washington,)  an  American  author  and 
clergyman,  born  at  Pottsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  writer  on  social  reforms,  some 
of  his  works  being  “  Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present 
Age,”  “Social  Facts  and  Forces,”  “Art  and 
Morality,”  etc. 

Gladstone,  glad'ston,  (Herbert  John,)  son  of 
William  E.  Gladstone,  was  born  at  London  in  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  1880,  and  was  private  secretary  to  his 
father  1880-81,  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1881-85, 
financial  secretary  of  the  war  office  1886,  under-secre¬ 
tary  in  home  office  1892-94,  and  first  commissioner  of 
works  1894-95. 

Gladstone,  (John  Hall,)  an  English  chemist,  born 
March  7,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  Giessen,  where  he  graduated  in  1848. 
He  published  a  “Life  of  Faraday,”  (1872,)  “  Miracles  as 
Credentials  of  Revelation,”  (1873,)  a  work  on  “Spelling 
Reform,”  (1878,)  and  many  scientific  and  other  papers. 
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Gladstone,  (The  Right  Hon.  William  Ew'art,)  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  orator,  and  author,  a  younger 
sen  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
December  29,  1809.  In  1831  he  graduated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  as  a  double  first-class, — that  is,  with 
the  highest  excellence  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Conservatives  of 
Newark  in  1832,  and  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  December,  1834.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Whigs,  in  April,  1835,  he  retired  from  office. 
In  1838  he  published  “The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,”  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Stephen  R.  Glynne  in  1839. 

On  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1841,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  and  master  of  the  mint.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  this  position  by  his  financial  skill  and 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  and  was  made  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  in  May,  1843.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  for  the  colonies  in  1845,  ar>d  supported  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  1846. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  as  representative  of  Oxford 
University  in  Parliament.  Having  differed  from  his  party 
on  several  important  questions,  and  having  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Conservative  Liberals,  or  Peelites,  he 
entered  the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  December,  1852.  A  short 
time  after  the  accession  of  Palmerston  as  premier,  in 
February,  1855,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  with  several 
other  Peelites.  He  co-operated  with  Cobden  and  others 
in  1855  in  their  efforts  to  terminate  the  Crimean  war; 
and  he  strenuously  opposed  the  Chinese  war  in  1857. 
He  declined  to  take  office  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Derby 
in  1858,  but  accepted  an  embassy  as  commissioner  to 
the  Ionian  Isles  in  that  year.  In  June,  1859,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  cabinet  of 
Palmerston.  His  humane  aversion  to  war  and  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  free  trade  and  frugality  inclined  him  to  act 
with  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Manchester  school.  He 
was  considered  the  greatest  of  British  financiers,  and  as 
an  orator  had  probably  no  equal  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  except  John  Bright.  His  speech  of  four  hours  on 
the  Budget  of  i860  was  a  wonderful  union  of  reasoning 
and  declamation. 

He  continued  to  represent  Oxford  University  until 

1865,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tory  candidate.  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  retained  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  under  Earl  Russell.  Russell  and  Glad¬ 
stone  introduced  a  bill  for  electoral  reform,  on  which 
the  latter  made  a  great  speech,  April  28,  1866.  This 
bill  having  been  defeated,  the  ministers  resigned  in  June, 

1866.  He  advocated  the  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  which  was 
opposed  by  Disraeli  and  the  Tories.  After  a  long  debate 
on  this  measure,  Gladstone’s  resolution  was  passed,  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-five,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1868 ;  but 
Disraeli,  though  defeated,  would  not  resign,  and  the 
question  became  the  chief  issue  in  the  next  election. 
The  Liberal  party  having  gained  a  large  majority  in  the 
general  election  of  November,  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
prime  minister,  December  4,  1868.  He  brought  in  a 
bill  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  mutilated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  important  amendments,  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  rejected  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  a  great 
speech  on  the  subject.  This  resistance  of  the  peers 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  caused  great 
excitement,  and  a  dangerous  crisis  seemed  to .  be 
imminent  ;  but  in  July,  1869,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  slightly 
modified,  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
election  of  1874  the  Liberal  party  was  defeated  at  the 
polls,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  cabinet,  retired  from 
office.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  succeeded  him,  remained  pre¬ 
mier  until  1880,  when  the  unpopularity  of  his  foreign 
policy,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  question, 
led  to  the  defeat  of  his  party  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone  again  accepted  the  premier¬ 


ship,  and  his  first  step  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
between  his  government  and  the  Boers  of  South 
Africa. 

He  carried  through  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform 
which  established  what  was  very  nearly  universal 
suffrage,  but  his  measures  of  coercion  for  Ireland 
aroused  bitter  opposition  from  the  Irish  party,  and  he 
was  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  this  party  and  the  Con¬ 
servatives  in  1885.  Coming  into  power  again  in  1886, 
he  brought  in  a  measure  to  give  Ireland  a  separate 
parliament,  which  caused  a  serious  split  in  his  party, 
and  on  an  appeal  to  the  country  he  was  again  defeated. 
Once  more  made  premier  in  1892,  he  succeeded  in  the 
following  year  in  carrying  his  Home  Rule  bill  through 
the  Commons,  though  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 
In  1894  enfeebled  health  and  weakened  eyesight 
caused  Gladstone  to  refire  from  public  life.  He  died 
May  19,  1898.  Gladstone  was  an  active  author,  his 
list  of  books  extending  from  1838  to  1897.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  them  were  his  works  on  Homer  and  his 
age,  his  theological  and  political  writings,  and  his 
“  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,”  (8  vols.,  1897.) 

See  “  The  Four  Reform  Orators,”  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review”  for 
April,  1867;  J.  McGilchrist,  ‘‘Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,”  1869; 
Samuel  Smiles,  ‘‘Brief  Biographies;”  ‘‘Quarterly  Review”  for 
December,  1839  ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1858  ;  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1858;  “British  Quarterly”  for  July, 
1869. 

Glafey,  gli'fl,  (Adam  Friedrich,)  a  German  publi¬ 
cist,  born  at  Reichenbach  in  1692,  became  archivist  at  the 
court  of  Dresden  in  1726.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Kernel  ( Kern )  of  the  History  of  Saxony,”  (1722.)  and  a 
“History  of  the  Law  of  Nature,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1753. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Glaire,  glSR,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  theologian 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1798.  He  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1841,  and  in 
1845  councillor  of  the  University.  He  published  a  “He¬ 
brew  and  Chaldee  Hand-Lexicon,”  (1830,)  an  “Arabic 
Concordance  of  the  Koran  ”  etc.  Died  in  1879. 

Glaia-Bizoin,  gli  b^'zw^N',  (Alexandre,)  a  French 
politician,  born  at  Quentin,  March  9,  1800.  He  became 
an  advocate,  and  an  extreme  democrat.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  Died  at  Lamballe,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1877. 

GlaPsher,  (James,)  meteorologist,  was  born  at 
London  in  1809.  He  became  connected  with  Green¬ 
wich  Observatory  in  1840,  and  made  many  balloon 
ascents  1862-66,  one  of  them  reaching  the  greatest 
height  on  record,  over  seven  miles. 

Glaize,  gl£z,  (Auguste  BarthElemy,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Montpellier,  Dec.  15,  1807.  He  settled 
in  Paris,  and  gained  several  medals.  Died  in  1893. 

Glaize,  (Pierre  Paul  L£on,)  a  French  painter,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris,  February  3,  1842. 
Most  of  his  works  are  on  classical,  scriptural,  and  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

Glandorp,  gl&n'doRp,  (Johann,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Munster,  learned  languages  under  Melanch- 
thon.  He  became  professor  of  history  at  Marburg  in 
1560,  and  published  “  Onomasticon  Ilistoriae  Romame,” 
(1589,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1564. 

See  Reineccius,  “Vita  Glandorpii.” 

Glanvil,  (Bartholomew.)  See  Bartholomews  de 
Glanville. 

Glan'vil,  (Sir  John,)  an  able  English  lawyer,  born 
about  1590,  was  speaker  of  Parliament  in  1640.  Having 
become  a  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  dominant  party  from  1645  to  1648.  He  died  in  1661, 
and  left  “  Reports  of  Cases  of  Controverted  Elections.” 

Glan'vil  or  Glan'vill,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English 
divine,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1636.  Having  taken  his  de¬ 
gree  at  Oxford  University,  he  published  in  1661  a  work 
entitled  “The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,”  in  which  he  assails 
the  system  of  Aristotle.  In  1665  he  published  his  “  Scep¬ 
sis  Scientifica,”  etc.,  a  remodelling  of  the  former  treatise, 
which  is  commended  by  Hallam.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
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1  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  “  Philosophic  Considerations  touching  the  Being 
of  Witches,”  etc.  Died  at  Bath  in  1680. 

See  Wood,  “Athens;  Oxonienses ;”  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  L,  1853;  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Glan'ville,  de,  (Ranulphus  or  Ralph,)  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  became  chief  justiciary  of  the  kingdom 
under  Henry  II.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  one  of  the  earliest  legal  treatises  that  appeared  in 
England.  Having  accompanied  Richard  I.  to  Palestine, 
he  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1190. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  i. 

Glaph'?  -ra,  [Gr.  TXatpvpa,]  daughter  of  Archelaus, 
King  of  Cappadocia,  was  successively  married  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  Juba,  King  of  Libya, 
and  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod.  Died  7  a.d. 

Giap'thorne  or  Glap'thorn,  (Henry,)  an  English 
dramatic  poet  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Albertus  Wallenstein,”  a  tragedy,  “The  Hol¬ 
lander,”  a  comedy,  and  other  plays,  which  were  popular 
in  their  time. 

See  Baker,  “  Biographia  Dramatica ;”  “  Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  x.,  1824. 

Glareanus,  gli-re-i'mls,  (Henricus  Loritus,)  a 
Swiss  poet,  musician,  and  scholar,  born  at  Glarus  in 
1488,  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus.  In  1512  he  was  crowned 
as  poet-laureate  by  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  founded 
a  school  for  belles-lettres  at  Friburg,  in  Brisgau,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  vast  erudition.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  “  Annotationes  in  Titum  Livium,” 
(1540,)  and  a  valuable  treatise  on  music,  entitled  “Dode- 
cachordon,”  (1547.)  Died  at  Friburg  in  1563. 

See  H.  Schreiber,  “H.  L.  Glareanus,  gekronter  Dichter,”  etc., 
1837;  Erasmus,  “Epistolae  XVIII.;”  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Philoso- 
phorum  Germanorum;”  G.  Vossius,  “De  Scnvntiis  Mathematicis.” 

Glaser,  gli'zer,  (Adolf,)  a  prolific  German  author, 
born  at  Wiesbaden,  December  15,  10*9.  Besides  many 
popular  dramas  and  plays,  translations  from  Dutch  novel¬ 
ists,  etc.,  he  published  a  large  number  of  original  novels, 
such  as  “Was  ist  Wahrheit?”  (1869,)  “  Schlitzwang,” 
(1879,)  “Das  entschwundetie  Dokument,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Glaser,  gli'zer,  (Christoph,)  a  Swiss  chemist,  bom 
at  Bale,  was  apothecary  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  He 
published  a  “Treatise  on  Chemistry,”  (1663,)  which  was 
often  reprinted. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Glaser,  gli'zer,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician  and  chemist,  born  in  1707;  died  in  1789. 

Glass  or  Glas,  (John,)  a  Scottish  clergyman,  born  in 
Fifeshire  in  1695,  is  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  sect  called 
Glassites.  For  his  opposition  to  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bene¬ 
fice  in  1728.  His  sect  were  afterwards  called  Sande- 
manians.  Died  in  1773.  He  left  works  published  in  4 
vols.,  1762. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Glass,  (John,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Dundee 
in  1725.  He  became  captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  and 
on  a  voyage  from  Brazil  to  London  was  murdered  by 
his  crew,  in  1765.  He  left  a  “Description  of  Teneriffe.” 

Glass,  glis,  [Lat.  Glas'sius,]  (Solomon,)  a  German 
Lutheran  divine,  eminent  as  a  biblical  critic,  was  born  at 
Sondershausen  in  1 593.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Jena,  and  superintendent  of  the  churches  and  schools 
of  Saxe-Gotha.  His  principal  work  is  “  Sacred  Phi¬ 
lology,  in  which  the  Style,  Literature,  and  Signification 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  unfolded,”  (“  Philologia  Sacra 
qua  S.  Scripturae  Stylus  Litteratura  et  Sensus  expan- 
ditur,”  1623,)  which  was  highly  esteemed  and  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  1656. 

I  See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Glassbrenner,  glis'bR§n-n$r,  (Adolf,)  a  German 
satirist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1810.  He  wrote,  among  other 
humorous  works,  “  Berlin  as  it  Eats  and  Drinks,”  (1832,) 
and  “Pictures  and  Dreams  from  Vienna.”  Died  1876. 

Glassius.  See  Glass,  (Solomon.) 

Glauber,  glow'ber,  (Johann,)  a  distinguished  land¬ 
scape-painter,  sometimes  called  Polydore,  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1646.  His  pictures  are  chiefly  representations 
of  Italian  and  Alpine  scenery.  Died  in  1726. 


Glauber,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a  landscape-painter, 
surnamed  Myrtill,  born  in  1656,  was  a  brother  of  the 
preceding.  Died  in  Breslau  in  1703. 

Glauber,  glau'ber  or  glow'ber,  (Johann  Rudolph,) 
a  German  chemist,  born  at  Karlstadt  about  1604,  was  a 
professor  of  alchemy.  He  lived  at  Frankfort,  Cologne, 
and  Amsterdam.  He  made  several  useful  discoveries* 
among  which  was  the  salt  that  bears  his  name,  and  made 
improvements  in  chemical  apparatus.  Between  1646 
and  1668  he  published  numerous  Latin  and  German 
works,  among  which  is  “Miraculum  Mundi,”  (i6<;t) 
Died  in  Amsterdam  in  1668. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Glaucia,  glau'she-a,  (Caius  Servil'ius,)  a  Roman 
demagogue,  contemporary  with  L.  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
whose  fate  he  shared  about  99  b.c.  (See  Saturninus.) 

Glau'9l-as,  [PAau/daf,]  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Egina, 
flourished  about  480  b.c. 

Glaucias,  a  king  of  the  Illyrians  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. 

Glau'con,  [T XavKcov,\  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  brother 
of  Plato,  lived  about  400  b.c.  He  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
terlocutors  in  the  “Republic”  of  Plato,  and  in  the 
“  Parmenides.” 

Glaucus,  [Gr.  rAawcof,]  a  prophetic  marine  deity  of 
Greek  mythology.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was 
originally  a  fisherman,  who  obtained  immortality  by 
eating  a  certain  herb.  He  built  the  ship  Argo,  and 
accompanied  the  Argonautas  to  Colchis. 

See  Keightley’s  “Mythology.” 

Glaucus,  a  Greek  statuary,  born  at  Chios,  (Scio,) 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  art  of  soldering  metals. 

See  Meyer,  “  Kunstgeschichte.” 

Glaucus,  a  son  of  Minos,  while  a  child  fell  into  a 
vessel  of  honey  and  was  smothered.  The  poets  feigned 
that  he  was  restored  to  life  by  Polyidus,  a  soothsayer. 

Gleditsch,  gla'ditsh,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  botanist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1714.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  and  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Berlin,  in  1740.  His  chief  merit  was 
that  he  applied  botany  to  rural  economy.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  System  of  Plants  founded  on  the 
Position  of  the  Stamens,”  (in  Latin,  1764,)  “Essays  on 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Economy,”  (3  vols.,  1767,)  and  an 
“Introduction  to  Forest  Science,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1786. 

See  Willdenow  and  Ustbri,  “Biographie  des  Hofrath  und 
Professor  Gleditsch,1'  1790;  “Biographie  Miidicale ;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gleichen,  von,  fon  gll'icen,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,) 
a  German  naturalist,  called  Russworm,  was  born  at 
Baireuth  in  1717.  He  gave  special  attention  to  infusoria 
and  spermatic  animalcula,  and  was  a  skilful  microscopic 
observer.  Among  his  works  is  “  Microscopic  Discoveries 
in  Plants,  Insects,”  etc.,  (1777.)  Died  in  1783. 

See  Weikard,  “  Biographie  des  Herren  von  Gleichen,”  1783. 

Gleichen-Russwurm,  von,  fon  gll'K^n  roos 
wooRtn,  (Emilie,)  a  German  authoress,  the  youngest 
child  of  the  poet  Schiller,  was  born  at  Weimar,  July  25, 
1804,  and  was  married  in  1828.  She  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  regarding  Schiller’s  life,  with  parts  of  his 
writings  before  unpublished.  Died  November  25,  1872. 

Gleig,  gl£g,  (George,)  a  Scottish  theologian,  born  in 
1753.  He  became  Bishop  of  Brechin  about  1810,  and 
published  several  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1839. 

Gleig,  (Rev.  George  Robert,)  a  Scottish  divine  and 
voluminous  writer,  born  in  1796.  Having  served  in  the 
Peninsular  war  and  in  America,  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  chaplain-general  to  the  forces,  (1846.)  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  romances  of  “  The  Hussar,” 
“Chelsea  Pensioners,”  and  “The  Subaltern,”  (1825,) 
“The  Campaign  of  New  Orleans,”  “The  Story  of  the 
Peninsular  War,”  “Life  of  Lord  Clive,”  and  “Memoirs 
of  Warren  Hastings,”  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  charac¬ 
terized  as  “  three  big,  bad  volumes,  full  of  undigested 
correspondence  and  undiscerning  panegyric.”  “  Mr. 
Gleig’s  Life  of  Hastings,”  says  Mr.  Allibone,  “  forms  a 
proper  companion  to  Abbott’s  ‘Life  of  Napoleon.’  W* 
can  say  nothing  more  condemnatory  of  both.”  D.  1888. 

Gleim,  glim,  (Johann  Wilhelm  Ludwig,)  a  populai 
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German  poet,  sometimes  called  “  Father  Gleim,”  born 
near  Ermsleben  in  1719.  He  was  the  author  of  fables, 
romances,  anacreontic  poems,  a  didactic  poem  entitled 
u  Halladat,”  etc.;  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his 
*  War-Songs,”  (“  Kriegslieder.”)  Died  in  1803. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;’’  Wilhelm 
Korte,  “J.  W.  L.  Gleim’s  Leben,”  1811;  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes 
Deutschland.” 

Gleizes,  gl&z,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a  French  vegetarian 
and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Dourgne  in  1773;  died 
in  1843. 

Glemona,  da,  di  gli-mo'ni,  (Basile,)  a  missionary 
and  Chinese  scholar.  He  resided  many  years  in  China, 
and  produced  a  Chinese  lexicon. 

GISn,  (William,)  a  Scottish  song- writer,  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1789.  In  1815  he  published  “  Poems,  chief!) 
Lyrical.”  Died  in  1826. 

Glen,  de,  deh  glSn,  (John,)  a  Flemish  engraver  on 
wood,  bom  at  Liege.  He  published  in  1601  a  curious 
work,  called  “On  Dress,  Manners,  Ceremonies,”  etc., 
(“  Des  Habits,  Moeurs,  Ceremonies  et  Fa5ons  de  faire.”) 

Glenbervie.  See  Douglas,  (Sylvester.) 

Glen'cl5w-$r  or  Glendwr,  (Owen;)  a  celebrated 
Welsh  chieftain,  born  in  Montgomeryshire  about  1359, 
was  descended  from  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  early  patronized  by  King  Richard  II.,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  deserted  before  the  deposition  of  that  monarch. 
Being  roused  to  resistance  by  the  wrongs  he  himself  and 
his  country  endured,  he  took  up  arms  against  Henry  IV., 
and  laid  claim,  about  1402,  to  the  crown  of  Wales.  The 
king  soon  after  marched  with  an  army  against  Glendower, 
who,  without  coming  to  an  engagement,  led  them  through 
mountainous  tracts  until,  worn  with  fatigue  and  famine, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat.  A  second  expedition  under¬ 
taken  by  King  Henry  was  likewise  unsuccessful ;  and  in 
1402  Glendower  gained  a  victory  over  the  English  near 
Knighton.  Having  assembled  a  large  army,  the  king 
marched  for  the  third  time  into  Wales;  and  Glendower, 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter  with  so  superior  a  force, 
retired  to  the  mountains.  With  Mortimer  and  Henry 
Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  English  king,  who  defeated  their  army  near  Shrews¬ 
bury  in  1403.  Having  made  a  treaty  with  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  Glendower  again  invaded  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  capturing  a  number  of  fortresses ;  but  in  1405  he  was 
defeated  by  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  After  several  at¬ 
tempts  at  negotiation,  Glendower  was  pardoned  ;  but  he 
never  submitted.  He  died  about  1415. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England Shaksteare,  “  Henry  IV. 
“Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xiii.,  1826. 

Glenelg,  Lord.  See  Grant,  (Charles.) 

Glen'ie  or  Glen'nie,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish 
mathematician  and  artillery  officer,  born  in  1750.  He 
published  some  mathematical  works,  and  a  “  History  of 
Gunnery,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1817. 

See  Chambers,  “  Eiographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Glent'wprth,  (George,)  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1735,  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  in 
the  army  during  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1792. 

Gley,  gleg  (Gerard,)  a  French  linguist  and  writer, 
born  in  Lorraine  in  1761.  Among  his  numerous  works 
is  a  “  French-German  Dictionary,”  (1795.)  Died  in  1830. 

Gleyre,  glSR,  (Charles,)  a  Swiss  painter  of  high 
reputation,  born  in  the  canton  de  Vaud  in  1807,  His 
picture  of  “Evening,”  or  “Illusions  perdues,”  (1843,)  is 
called  one  of  the  most  poetical  compositions  of  the  modern 
school.  He  produced  a  picture  of  the  “  Separation  of 
the  Apostles,”  which  is  celebrated.  Died  in  1874. 

Glichezare  or  Glichesaere.  See  Heinrich  der 
Glichezare. 

Glid'don,  (George  R.,)  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  about  1808.  He  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  passed 
many  years.  He  published  “Ancient  Egypt,”  etc.,  (1850,) 
and,  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  the  “Types  of  Man¬ 
kind,”  etc.,  (1854.)  Died  at  Panama  in  1857. 

Gliemann,  glee'min,  (Johann  Georg  Theodor,)  a 
geographer,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1793  ;  died  in  1828. 

Glinka,  glink'ki,  (Feodor  Nikolaevitch,)  a  Russian 
officer  and  poet,  born  in  the  government  of  Smolensk  in 
1788,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and  1815.  Among 
his  military  writings,  which  are  highly  esteemed,  are 


“  Letters  of  a  Russian  Officer  on  the  Campaigns  of  1805,” 
etc.  His  war-lyrics  also  enjoy  a  wide  popularity ;  aid 
he  made  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms  and  other  sacred 
books.  Died  at  Tver,  February  23,  1880. 

Glinka,  (Gregor  Andreevitch,)  a  Russian  writer, 
born  in  the  government  of  Smolensk  in  1774,  became  in 
1802  professor  of  Russian  literature  at  Dorpat.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  tutor  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels.  Among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  is  a  treatise  “  On  the  Ancient  Religion  of 
the  Slavonians.”  Died  about  1818. 

Glinka,  (Michael,)  a  Russian  composer,  produced 
in  1837  an  opera  entitled  “Tsarskaya  Zheezn,”  (or  “Zar- 
kaja  Shisn,”)  which  was  very  successful,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  first  national  work  of  the  kind.  Died  in  1857. 

Glinka,  (Sergei  Nikolaevitch,)  a  Russian  littira • 
teur,  born  in  the  government  of  Smolensk  in  1774.  He 
wrote  poems,  dramas,  operas,  and  historical  works, 
among  which  may  be  named  a  “  History  of  the  Migration 
of  the  Armenians  of  Azerbaijan  from  Turkey  to  Russia,” 
and  “Russian  History  for  Youth.”  He  also  translated 
Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts”  into  Russian.  Died  in  1847. 

Glinski,  glms'kee,  (Michael,)  a  Polish  nobleman, 
who,  having  lost  the  favour  of  King  Sigismund,  offered 
his  services  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  then  at  war  with  his 
country.  He  captured  Smolensk  in  1514;  but  the  Czar 
soon  after,  suspecting  him  of  treachery,  caused  him  to  be 
put  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  1534. 

Gliscenti,  gle-sh£n'tee,  (Faeio,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  moralist,  born  near  Brescia  about  1550,  wrote  “The 
Market,”  (“  II  Mercato,”  1620,)  a  moral  fable.  Died 
about  1620. 

Glis'son,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated  English  physician 
and  anatomist,  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1597.  Having 
taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  became  professor 
of  physic  in  that  university,  and  in  1634  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London.  He  wrote 
a  “Treatise  on  the  Rickets,”  (1650,)  and  “Anatomy  of 
the  Liver.”  The  latter  Work  is  highly  esteemed ;  and  a 
part  of  the  liver  which  he  has  minutely  described  has 
been  called  the  “  Capsule  of  Glisson.”  He  was  the  first 
who  attributed  to  simple  fibre  the  innate  principle  of 
irritability,  which  he  distinguishes  from  sensibility.  Dr. 
Glisson  was  eulogized  by  Harvey;  and  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  pronounced  him  “the  most  accurate  of  all 
anatomists  that  ever  lived.”  Died  in  1677. 

See  Birch,  “  History  of  the  Royal  Society Aikin,  “  Biogra¬ 
phical  Memoirs  of  Medicine.” 

Glitnir.  See  Forseti. 

Glocker,  glok'ker,  (Ernst  Friedrich,)  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  Breslau,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1793. 
Pie  wrote  a  “Manual  of  Mineralogy,”  (1829,)  and  other 
works  on  that  science.  Died  July  15,  1858. 

Gloersen,  glo'^R-sen,  (Kristian,)  a  Norwegian  poet, 
born  at  Christiania,  April  7,  1838.  He  was  educated  at 
Christiania  University,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Sigurd,”  (1877,)  “En  Fremmed,”  (1880,)  etc. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  was  a  title  of  Richard  HI.  of 
England,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Gloucester,  glos'ter,  (Humphrey,)  Duke  of,  was  a 
brother  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  by  whose  last  will  he  was 
appointed  Regent  of  England  in  1422.  He  was  invested 
by  Parliament  with  the  office  of  “  protector”  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  affairs 
of  the  nation  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  long  con¬ 
test  for  supremacy  between  Gloucester  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  Having  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
he  was  murdered  in  prison,  by  the  order,  it  is  supposed, 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  1447. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England;”  Shakspeare,  “  Henry  VI., 
Part  II.” 

Gloucester,  (Robert  of,)  an  early  English  writer, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  written  in  verse,  and 
furnishing  a  valuable  monument  of  the  language  of  that 
time. 

Gloucester,  (William  Frederick,)  Duke  of,  born 
at  Rome  in  1776,  was  a  nephew  of  George  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  son  of  Prince  William  Henry.  Pie  obtained 
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the  rank  of  general  in  1808,  and  was  afterwards  a  field- 
marshal.  He  married  Princess  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
George  III.  Died  in  1834. 

Glover,  gluv'er,  I^Irs.,  an  Irish  actress,  born  in  1781. 
She  performed  a  great  variety  of  characters  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Died  in  1850. 

Glover,  gluv'er,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet  and 
scholar,  born  in  London  in  1712,  was  a  merchant  in  his 
youth.  He  published  in  1737  “Leonidas,  an  Epic  Poem 
on  the  Persian  War,”  which  had  great  temporary  suc¬ 
cess  and  was  extravagantly  praised  by  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Fielding,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Whig 
party.  It  has  not  retained  its  popularity,  which  was 
owing  more  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times 
than  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  His  ballad  of  “  Hosier’s 
Ghost”  (1739)  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  is  still  a 
popular  national  song.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two 
tragedies,  entitled  “Medea”  and  “ Boadicea.”  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Weymouth  in  1761, 
and  was  several  times  re-elected.  Glover  is  styled  by 
Warton  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  time. 
Died  in  1785. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  a  Distinguished  Literary  and  Political  Charac¬ 
ter,*’  1813;  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  “Retro¬ 
spective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1820. 

Glover,  (Robert,)  an  English  heraldic  writer,  born 
at  Ashford  in  1543.  He  wrote  “On  Political  or  Civil 
Nobility,”  (“  De  Nobilitate  politica  vel  civili,”  1608.) 
Died  in  1588. 

See  Fuller’s  “Worthies.” 

Glover,  (William,)  an  English  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  London  in  iSm.  His  best-known  works 
are  two  oratorios, — “Jerusalem,”  (1847,)  and  “Emman¬ 
uel,”  (1851.) 

Glover,  (William  Howard,)  an  English  musical 
composer,  born  at  Kilburn,  June  6,  1819.  He  produced 
“Tam  O'Shanter,”  a  cantata,  (1855,)  the  operas  “  Ruy 
Bias”  (1861)  and  “  Aminta,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
New  York,  October  28,  1875. 

Gluck,  gltlk,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  learned 
German  jurist,  born  at  Halle,  on  the  Saale,  in  1755*  hfe 
became  professor  of  law  at  Erlangen  in  1784.  His 
“Complete  Explanation  of  the  Pandects”  (1796)  was 
esteemed  a  standard  work.  Died  in  1831. 

Gluck,  von,  fon  glook,  (Johann  Christoph,)  an 
eminent  German  composer,  born  near  Neumarkt  in  1714. 
He  visited  Italy  in  1738,  and  studied  composition  under 
Martini.  His  first  operas,  “  Artaxerxes”  and  “  Deme¬ 
trius,”  and  a  third,  entitled  “The  Fall  of  the  Giants,” 
brought  out  in  London,  met  with  no  decided  success. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Florentine  poet 
Calzabigi,  they  resolved  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Italian 
Opera,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  “  Alceste,” 
“Orfeo,”  and  “Helena  and  Paris,”  (1762-69.)  These 
operas  were  received  with  general  applause  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  1774  he  brought  out  at  Paris 
his  “  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,”  which,  in  spite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  French  composers,  met  with  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception.  In  the  musical  contest  which  was  now 
carried  on  with  great  violence  between  the  partisans 
of  Gluck  and  those  of  Piccini,  who  had  been  invited  to 
Paris,  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  actively  supported 
the  former,  who  had  been  her  teacher  in  music.  His 
“  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,”  which  came  out  in  1779,  is  ranked 
among  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  Vienna  in  November, 
1787. 

See  Burney,  “General  History  of  Music;”  A.  Schmid,  “Chris¬ 
toph,  Ritter  von  Gluck  dessen  Leben,”  etc.,  1854;  Frins,  “  Biogra¬ 
phic  Universelle  des  Musiciens  ;”  Miel,  “  Notice  sur  Gluck,”  1840. 

Gliimer,  von,  fon  glu'mer,  (Claire,)  a  German  nov 
elist,  born  at  Blankenburg,  October  18,  1825.  Among 
her  stories  are  “  Fata  Morgana,”  (1851,)  “  Frau  Domina,” 
(1873,)  etc.  She  also  wrote  “  Mythologie  der  Deutschen,” 
(1856,)  “Beriihmte  Frauen,”  (1856,)  and  other  works. 

Gly'cas,  (Michael,)  [Gr.  ihixafj'k  6  rXv/caf, I  a  learned 
Byzantine  historian,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  11 50- 
go.  He  was  the  author  of  “Annales,”  being  a  history 
of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  down  to  the  death 
of  Alexius  I.  Comnenus. 


Giy'con,  [TAu/cuv,]  a  Greek  sculptor  of  uncertain 
period  and  of  high  reputation.  He  is  only  known  as 
the  sculptor  of  a  famous  colossal  statue  called  the  “  Far- 
nese  Hercules,”  which  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples. 
No  ancient  writer  mentions  Glycon ;  but  rAYKtiN 
A0HNAIOS  EriOIEI  (“Glycon  the  Athenian  made  it”) 
is  engraved  on  the  rock  which  supported  the  statue. 

Gl^nn,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Cambridge,  was  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College.  He  wrote 
“The  Day  of  Judgment,”  a  poetical  essay,  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  Seatonian  prize  in  1757.  Died  in  1800. 

Gmelin,  gma'lin,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  skilful 
German  engfaver,  bom  at  Badenweiler  in  1745.  He 
worked  many  years  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

Gmelin,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  naturalist, 
born  at  Tubingen  in  1748,  was  a  son  of  Philipp  Friedrich, 
noticed  below.  He  was  professor  of  medical  sciences  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen  for  about  thirty  years,  ending 
in  1804,  and  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  his  numerous  and  voluminous  works  on  botany, 
chemistry,  and  other  natural  sciences.  Among  these  are 
a  “Dictionary  of  Botany,”  (9  vols.,)  and  a  “  History  of 
Natural  Sciences,”  (1799.)  lie  also  edited  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  Linnaeus’s  “  Systerna  Naturae,”  (1788-93,)  in 
which  work  he  has  shown  himself  defective  in  critical 
judgment.  Died  in  1804. 

See  “Biographie  medicale  ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Gmelin,  (Johann  Georg,)  an  eminent  German  bot¬ 
anist  and  naturalist,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Tubingen  in  June,  1709.  Having  taken  his  degree  in 
medicine,  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  and  obtained, 
about  1731,  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
In  1733  he  was  sent  by  the  empress,  in  company  with 
G.  F.  Muller  and  others,  on  an  exploring  expedition  to 
Siberia.  In  this  arduous  enterprise  he  spent  about  ten 
years,  and,  having  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1743, 
published  his  “Flora  of  Siberia,”  (“Flora  Sibirica,” 
1747,)  which  is  praised  by  Haller.  He  became  professor 
of  botany  and  chemistry  at  Tubingen  in  1749,  and  pub¬ 
lished  (in  German)  “Travels  in  Siberia,”  (1752,)  a  work 
of  considerable  merit.  Died  at  Tubingen  in  1755. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch;”  “Noo- 
velle  Biographie  Gdn6rale.” 

Gmelin,  (Leopold,)  a  chemist,  son  of  Johann  Fried 
rich,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1788.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  Heidelberg  in  1817.  His  principal 
works  are  a  “  Manual  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,”  (5  vols., 
1841,)  and  a  “Text-Book  of  Chemistry,”  (1844.)  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  chair  at  Heidelberg  in  1851.  Died  in  1853. 

Gmelin,  (Philipp  Friedrich,)  a  German  physician 
and  botanist,  a  brother  of  Johann  Georg,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Tubingen  in  1721.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
medicine,  botany,  etc.  Died  in  1768. 

Gmelin,  (Samuel  Gottlieb,)  M.D.,  an  eminent 
botanist  and  traveller,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1744,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  obtained  a  chair  of  botany 
in  Saint  Petersburg  about  1766,  and  published  a  “Treatise 
on  Sea-Weeds,”  (“Historia  Fucorum,”  1768.)  In  1768, 
Gmelin  and  his  friend  Pallas  were  associated  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  exploration  of  Russia  in  the  service  of  the  empress 
Catherine.  The  former  directed  his  researches  to  the 
regions  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  explored  the 
western  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Caspian.  He  was 
seized  on  his  homeward  route  by  the  Kaitaks,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Caucasus,  and  died,  in  consequence  of  ill 
treatment,  in  1774.  Soon  after  that  date  his  “Travels 
through  Russia,  with  a  View  to  Investigate  the  Three 
Kingdoms  of  Nature,”  (in  German,)  was  published. 

Gnaditsch,  gna'ditch,  written  also  Gnieditsch,  (N 1- 
KOLAI  Ivanovitch,)  a  Russian  poet,  born  at  Poltava  in 
1784.  He  is  chiefly  known  from  his  excellent  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Iliad”  into  Russian  hexameter  verse.  He 
also  made  translations  from  Byron  and  several  French 
poets,  and  published,  among  other  original  poems,  “The 
Fishers,”  and  “  Popular  Songs  of  the  Modern  Greeks.” 
Died  in  1833. 

Gnauth.gnowt,  (Gustav  Adolf,)  a  German  architect, 
born  at  Stuttgart,  July  1,  1840.  He  became  very  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  constructor  of  buildings  in  a  modified  and 
enriched  Renaissance  style. 
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Gneisenau,  gnl'zeh-now',  (August  Neidhardt— 
nlt'haRt,)  Count,  a  celebrated  Prussian  field-marshal, 
born  at  Schilda,  in  Saxony,  in  1760.  He  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  principal  campaigns  from  1807 
to  1809,  when  he  was  sent  on  embassies  to  London  and 
Saint  Petersburg.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  quarter¬ 
master-general  of  Bliicher’s  army ;  and  to  his  counsel 
and  strategic  skill  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  the  Prussian  army  at  that  time.  He  was 
made  a  general  in  1814,  and  received  the  title  of  count. 
After  the  defeat  at  Ligny  he  made  a  skilful  retreat,  and 
collected  the  remains  of  the  army  that  by  its  timely 
arrival  at  Waterloo  decided  the  event  of  that  day.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Berlin  and  councillor  of  state 
in  1818,  and  in  1825  field-marshal.  Died  in  1831. 

See  C.  G.  Lischke,  “  A.  Gneisenau’s  Ume,”  8vo,  1833;  “Nou- 
▼elle  Bicgraphie  G^n^rale.” 

Gneist,  gnist,  (Rudolf,)  an  eminent  German  jurist, 
born  in  Berlin,  August  13,  1816.  He  was  educated  at 
Berlin  University,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  was  also  a  prominent  legislator  and  parlia¬ 
mentarian.  Several  of  his  numerous  works  relate  to  the 
history  and  development  of  English  legal  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  others,  to  general  administrative  law.  His 
works  include  “  Modern  English  Constitutional  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Law,”  (1857  et  seq .,)  “  History  of  the 
English  Constitution,”  (1882,)  “The  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  (1886,)  and  “Die  nationale  Rechtsidee,” 
(1894.)  Died  July  22,  1895. 

Gnlsditsch.  See  Gnaditsch. 

Gni'pho,  (Marcus  Antonius,)  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
born  in  Gaul  in  114  B.c.  He  taught  rhetoric,  at  Rome, 
to  Cicero  and  other  eminent  men,  and  wrote  several 
works,  which  are  not  extant.  Died  63  B.c. 

Goad,  (John,)  a  classical  teacher,  born  in  London  in 
1615,  was  head-master  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School 
for  about  twenty  years.  Among  his  works  is  “  Astro- 
Meteorologia,”  (1686.)  Died  in  1689. 

See  Wilson,  “  History  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School.” 

Goad'by,  (Robert,)  an  English  printer  and  writer, 
of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  wrote  “  Illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Notes,”  (3  vols.,  1759-64.)  Died  in  1778. 

Goar,  go/aR,l  (Jacques,)  a  French  Dominican  monk, 
born  in  Paris  about  1606.  He  published  a  work  on  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  “Eukologion  sive  Rituale 
Graecorum,”  (1647.)  Died  in  1653. 

Goar,  van.  See  Graf. 

Gobat,  go'bil',  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss-English  missionary, 
born  at  Cremine,  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  January 
26,  1799.  He  was  (1830-32)  a  missionary  in  Abyssinia, 
and  published  a  “Journal  of  a  Sojourn  in  Abyssinia,” 
(1834.)  He  was  afterwards  a  missionary  at  Malta,  and 
in  1846  was  made  Anglo-Prussian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
where  he  died,  May  12,  1879. 

Gobbo,  gob'bo,  (Andrea,)  a  painter,  distinguished  as 
a  colorist,  born  at  Milan  about  1470;  died  in  1527. 

Gobbo  da  Cortona,  gob'bo  d&  koR-to'nd,  an  Italian 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Paolo  Bonzi,  was  born 
at  Cortona  about  15S0.  He  excelled  in  painting  fruits. 
Died  about  1640. 

Gobel,  go'bSl',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  revolu¬ 
tionist,  born  in  Alsace  in  1727,  was  a  deputy  of  the 
clergy  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  When  the  oath 
to  the  civil  constitution  was  offered  to  the  clergy,  he  at¬ 
tached  to  it  some  restrictions  ;  but  he  subsequently  with¬ 
drew  them.  As  a  reward  for  his  compliance,  he  obtained 
the  bishoprics  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  of  Paris.  He  renounced  his  ecclesiastical  functions 
about  the  end  of  1793.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Jacobins,  he  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

Gobel  or  Goebel,  go'bel,  (Johann  Heinrich  Ert- 
mann,)  a  German  writer,  born  at  Lauban  in  1732 ;  died 
in  1795. 

Gobel  or  Goebel,  (Traugott  Friedemann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  and  traveller,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1794, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Dorpat  in  1828.  He 
published  “Travels  in  Southern  Russia,”  (1838,)  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Pharmacy,”  (“  Grundlehren  der  Pharmacie,”  4 
V0I3.,  1843-47,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1851. 

Gobel  or  Goebel,  von,  fon  go'bel,  (Johann  Wil¬ 


helm,)  a  German  jurist  and  publicist,  born  in  Westphalia 
in  1683.  His  works  on  public  law  were  much  esteemed 
Died  in  1745. 

Gobelin,  gob'iaN',  (Gilles  and  Jean,)  brothers,  and 
celebrated  French  dyers,  who  about  1450  established  dye- 
houses  on  the  Bi&vre,  (Faubourg  Saint-Marcel,  Paris.) 
A  manufactory  of  tapestry  was  afterwards  founded,  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  celebrated  Le  Brun,  were 
produced  those  superb  pieces  of  tapestry  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

See  Lacordairk,  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Manufacture  des 
Gobelins. 

Goben,  von,  fon  go'ber.,  (August  Karl  Friedrich 
Christian,)  a  German  general,  born  at  Stade,  in  Han¬ 
over,  December  10,  1816.  In  1833  he  entered  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service.  He  served  in  Spain  with  the  Carlists,  and 
in  1865  became  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  Prussian 
troops.  He  commanded  with  distinction  in  France  in 
1870-72.  Died  at  Coblentz,  November  13,  1880. 

Gobet,goT4',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  savant,  born  about 
*735*  wrote  “The  Ancient  Mineralogists  of  France,”  (2 
vols.,  1779,)  and  other  works.  Died  about  1781. 

Gobien.  See  Legobien. 

Gobineau,  de,  deh  go'b£'no',  (Joseph  Arthur,) 
Count,  a  French  author,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1816.  He 
wrote  “  Essai  sur  lTnegaliuf  des  Races  humaines,”  (1853- 
55,)  “Histoire  des  Perses,”  (1869,)  “  Amadis,”  (a  poem, 
1876,)  etc.  Died  in  Paris,  October  17,  1882. 

Gobinet,  goTe'ni',  (Charles,)  a  French  religious 
writer,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1613  ;  died  in  1690. 

Gobler  or  Goebler,  go'bler,  (Justin,)  a  German 
historian,  born  in  Hesse.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.,”  (1566.)  Died  in  1567. 

Goblet,  go'bl^',  (Albert  Joseph,)  Count  of  Alviella, 
a  Belgian  officer,  born  at  Tournay  in  1790.  In  1835  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1873. 

Go'brjf-as,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen  who 
conspired  against  Smerdis,  521  b.c.  He  married  a  sister 
of  King  Darius,  and  was  the  father  of  Mardonius. 

Gockel,  gok'kel,  (Eberhard,)  born  at  Ulm  in  1646, 
was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  His  writings 
were  highly  esteemed. 

Gockingk  or  Goeckingk,  gok'kink,  (Leopold 
Friedrich  Guntlier — goon'ter,)  a  German  poet,  born 
near  Halberstadt  in  1748,  was  appointed  to  several  high 
offices  in  the  Prussian  government.  He  wrote  epigrams, 
satiric  fables,  and  “  The  Songs  of  Two  Lovers,”  (“Lieder 
zweier  Liebenden,”  1777.)  The  last-named  are  especially 
admired.  Died  in  1828. 

Goclenius,  go-kla'ne-Os,  (Conrad,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1455.  He  was  a  frieffd 
and  correspondent  of  Erasmus.  He  wrote  “  Scholia  in 
Tullii  Officia,”  and  edited  Lucian.  Died  about  1535. 

Goclenius,  (Rudolph,)  a  German  philosopher,  born 
at  Corbach  in  1547,  was  professor  of  logic  at  Marburg. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Miscellanea  philoso- 
phico-theologica,”  (3  vols.,  1607-09.)  Died  in  1628. 

Goclenius,  (Rudolph,)  a  physician,  son  of  the  pre 
ceding,  was  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1572.  He  became 
professor  of  physics  at  Marburg,  and  wrote  various  works. 
Died  in  1621. 

Godard,  go'dtR',  (Jean,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Par  If 
in  1564,  wrote  odes, dramas,  etc.,  which  were  once  popu¬ 
lar.  Died  about  1630. 

Godart,  go'd^R',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  natural¬ 
ist,  born  in  Picardy  in  1775.  He  published  four  volumes 
of  a  “  History  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  France,”  (1S22-25,) 
which,  after  his  death,  was  finished  by  Duponchel.  It 
is  a  work  of  much  merit.  Died  in  1823. 

God'dard,  (Arabella,)  a  popular  pianist,  born  of 
English  parents  in  Brittany,  France,  in  1836,  was  a  pupil 
of  Thalberg.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  public 
in  London  in  1850,  after  which  time  she  for  a  long  period 
constantly  gained  in  popular  favour.  In  i860  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Davison,  but  still  retains  her  maiden  name. 

See  “Men  of  the  Time,”  1868. 

Goddard,  (Jonathan,)  a  distinguished  English  phy¬ 
sician  and  chemist,  born  at  Greenwich  in  1617.  Being 
appointed  head-physician  in  the  army  in  1649,  he  accom¬ 
panied  Cromwell  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  1653 
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became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  On  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1663,  Dr.  Goddard  was 
chosen  one  of  its  council.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  a  “Discourse  concerning  Physic,  and  the  many 
Abuses  thereof  by  Apothecaries,”  (1668.)  He  was  also 
noted  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  optical  instruments.  Died  in  1674. 

See  “  Biographie  m^dicale Chalmers,  “  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

Goddard,  (William  Stanley,)  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  1757,  was  master  of  Winchester  School, 
and  rector  of  Repton,  Derby.  He  gave  large  sums  of 
money  for  charity.  Died  in  1845. 

Godde,  god,  (Etienne  Hippolyte,)  a  French  ar¬ 
chitect,  born  at  Breteuil  in  1781,  was  appointed  chief 
architect  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  1813.  His  chief  work 
is  the  addition  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Died  in  1869.  ' 

Godeau,  go'do',  (Antoine,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Dreux  in  1605,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  wit  and  social  accomplishments,  and  was  one  of  the 
coterie  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet.  He  was  created 
Bishop  of  Grasse  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1636,  and  was 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Vence.  Pie  wrote  a  “History  of 
the  Church  from  the  Creation  to  the  End  of  the  Eighth 
Century,”  (5  vols.,  1653-78,)  “  Christian  Morals,”  and 
various  other  works.  Died  in  1672. 

See  Dupin,  “  Biblioth&que  des  Auteurs  eccl^siastiques N ic^ron, 
“  M^moires Speroni  degli  Alvarotti,  “  Vita  di  A.  Godeau  Ves- 
covo  di  Vence,”  1761. 

God'e-bert,  [Lat.  Godeber'tus,]  written  also  Gun- 
depert,  King  of  the  Lombards,  succeeded  his  father  in 
661  a.d.  He  was  killed  by  Grimoald  in  662. 

Godefroi.  See  Godfrey. 

Godefroi,  god'fRwi',  [Lat.  Gothofre'dus,]  (Denis,) 
the  Elder,  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1549.  He  studied  successively  at  Louvain,  Heidelberg, 
and  Cologne,  and,  after  his  return,  was  made  a  councillor 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He  became  professor  of  law 
at  Geneva  in  1580.  On  the  invitation  of  P'rederick,  the 
Elector-palatine,  he  repaired  to  Heidelberg,  where,  owing 
to  the  troubles  of  war,  he  did  not  remain  long.  Pie  died 
at  Strasburg  in  1622.  Pie  published  a  “Body  of  Civil 
Law,”  (“Corpus  Juris  civilis,”  1583,)  and  other  valuable 
legal  works,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
first  jurists  of  his  time. 

Godefroi,  (Denis,)  the  Y ounger,  a  French  historian, 
born  in  Paris  in  1615,  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  made  historiographer  of  France  in  1640,  and 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Constables,  Chancellors,  etc. 
of  France,”  (1658.)  Died  in  1681. 

Godefroi,  (Jacques,)  son  of  Denis  the  Elder,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1587,  became  professor  of  law  in  his  native 
town.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  secretary  of  state 
and  syndic  of  the  republic.  His  edition  of  the  “Codex 
Theodosianus”  (1665)  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1652. 

Godefroi,  (Jean,)  Sieur  d’Aumont,  son  of  Denis  the 
Younger,  born  in  Paris  in  1656.  He  filled  several  im¬ 
portant  offices  under  the  government,  and  published 
editions  of  the  “  Memoires  de  Comines,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1732. 

Godefroi,  (Theodore,)  a  French  jurist  and  historical 
writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1580,  was  a  son  of  Denis  the 
Elder,  noticed  above.  He  was  appointed  historiogra¬ 
pher  of  the  kingdom  in  1632.  Pie  published,  among 
other  works,  “  Le  Ceremonial  de  France,”  (1619,)  and 
one  “On  the  True  Origin  of  the  House  of  Austria,” 
(1624.)  Died  in  1649. 

Godefroid  (or  Godefroi)  de  Bouillon.  See  God¬ 
frey  of  Bouillon. 

Godefroidus  Boloniensis,  (or  Bulloniensis.)  See 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Godefroy,  (Fr^d^ric,)  a  French  scholar,  born  in 
Paris  in  1826.  He  published  a“Lexique  comparee  de  la 
Langue  de  Corneille,”  (1868,)  “  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
fran^aise,”  (5  vols.,  1859—77,)  etc.,  and  a  “  Dictionary  of 
the  Old  French  Dialects,”  designed  to  complement 
the  great  Dictionary  of  M.  Littre. 

Godeke  or  Goedeke,  go'deh-k$h,  (Karl,)  a  German 
litterateur ,  born  at  Celle  in  1814.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Poets  of  Germany  from  1813  to  1843,” 
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(1844,)  “The  Middle  Ages  and  their  Literature,”  ( 1852— 
54,)  and  “  Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Poetry,” 
(4  vols.,  1859-81.)  Died  October  28,  1887. 

Goderich.  See  Ripon,  Earl  of. 

Godescalch  or  Godeschalcus.  See  Gottschalk. 

Godescard,  go'dSs'ktR',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French 
ecclesiastical  writer,  born  near  Rouen  in  1728,  published, 
besides  other  works,  “Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,” 
etc.,  (12  vols.  8vo.)  Died  in  1800. 

Godet,  go'di',  (Fr£d£ric  L.,)  a  Swiss  divine,  born 
at  Neufchatel  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  and 
became  a  Protestant  pastor  at  Neufchatel,  was  principal 
tutor  to  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  from  1838  to  1844, 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  National  Church  school 
of  Neufchatel  from  1850  to  1873,  and  later  in  that  of  the 
Independent  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  published  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  commentaries  and  of  “  Biblical  Studies  ” 

God'frey,  (Sir  Edmundbury,)  an  English  magistrate, 
who  took  the  evidence  of  Oates  in  relation  to  a  suspected 
popish  plot.  His  dead  body  was  found,  after  he  had  been, 
missing  some  days,  at  Primrose  Hill,  in  October,  1678. 
A  great  excitement  was  caused  by  his  murder. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  E.  Godfrey,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1682. 

God'frey,  (Thomas,)  an  American  mechanician  and 
inventor,  born  in  Philadelphia.  About  1730  he  made  an 
improvement  in  the  quadrant,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society.  A  similar  improvement  was  made 
nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Hadley  in  England ;  and 
a  reward  was  given  to  both  by  the  society.  Died  in  1749. 

God'frey  of  Bouillon,  (boo'y6N',)  [Fr.  Godefroid 
(or  Godefroi)  de  Bouillon,  go'deh-fRwi'  deh  boo'- 
ydN';  Ger.  Gottfried  von  Bouillon,  got'fkeet  fon 
boo'y^N';  It.  Goffredo  di  Buglione,  gof-fRa'do  de 
bool-yo'ni;  Lat.  Godefroi'dus  (or  Gothofre'dus) 
Bolonien'sis,]  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  first  crusade, 
son  of  Eustace  II.,  Count  of  Boulogne,  was  born  near 
Nivelle,  in  France,  about  1058.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  while  fighting  for  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Duke  of  Bouillon.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  engage  in  the  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  command 
of  the  principal  army.  In  1096  he  set  out  for  Constan¬ 
tinople,  accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
nobility.  Being  informed  that  Hugh,  Count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  brother  of  the  King  of  France,  was  detained 
there  as  a  prisoner,  Godfrey  demanded  his  release  of. 
the  emperor  Alexius,  and  on  his  refusal  threatened  to 
besiege  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  which  the  captive 
was  liberated.  After  much  difficulty,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  Alexius  and  the  crusaders,  by  which  the 
latter  agreed  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  on  condition 
of  his  assistance.  The  army  next  advanced  to  Nice, 
which  surrendered  after  a  protracted  siege.  In  June, 
1098,  Antioch  was  taken,  after  great  suffering  had  been 
endured  from  famine  and  disease.  With  the  remnant  of 
his  army  Godfrey  now  marched  to  Jerusalem,  the  siege 
of  which  was  begun  in  June,  1099,  and  ended  the  July 
following  by  the  capture  of  the  city.  By  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  crusaders,  he  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  refused  the  title  of  royalty,  saying  “  he  would 
never  accept  a  crown  of  gold  in  a  city  where  his  Saviour 
had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.”  Soon  after  this  he  ob¬ 
tained  another  victory  over  the  Saracens,  at  Ascalon. 
Godfrey  gave  to  the  city  a  set  of  laws,  called  the  “  Assize 
of  Jerusalem,”  resembling  the  feudal  system  of  Europe. 
He  survived  but  a  year  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
dying  in  July,  1100.  Godfrey  is  the  hero  of  Tasso’s 
“Jerusalem  Delivered and  the  poet  appears  not  to 
have  exaggerated  the  merits  of  a  character  which  was  a 
rare  combination  of  wisdom  and  heroism  with  Christian 
virtues  of  a  high  order. 

See  Michaud,  “  Histoire  des  Croisades ;”  C.  de  Plancy,  “  Gode¬ 
froid  de  Bouillon,”  1842;  Wilken,  “  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge, 
x8-3q  ;  R.  Pico,  “  Vita  di  G.  Duca  di  Buglione,”  1626 ;  H.  Prevault 
“Histoire  de  G.  de  Bouillon,”  2  vols.,  1833;  J.  B.  d’Exauville^. 
“Histoire  de  G.  de  Bouillon,”  1842;  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall, 
etc  ;  H.  von  Sybbl,  “Geschichte  des  ersten  Kreuzzugs,”  1841. 

Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  a  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  employed  as  secretary  and  chaplain  by 
the  emperors  Conrad  III.,  Frederick  I.,  and  Henry  IV* 
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of  Germany.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “  Pantheon,” 
being  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1186.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  displays  great 
learning ;  but  the  style  is  somewhat  barbarous. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Godin,  go'dLv',  (Louis,)  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  astronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1704.  In  1725 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When,  in 
1735,  the  Academy  sent  some  of  its  members  to  measure 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  Godin  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  enterprise.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Lima,  and  after  his  return  to  Europe 
became  director  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Cadiz.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  from  1680  to  1699,”  (11  vols.)  Died  in  1760. 

See  Gran^-Jean  dh  Fouchy,  “  £loge  de  Godin.” 

Godinot,  go'de'no',  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
philanthropist,  born  at  Rheims  in  1661.  He  devoted 
his  large  fortune  to  benevolent  purposes,  founded  free 
schools,  and  conferred  numerous  other  benefits  upon  his 
native  city.  Died  in  1749. 

Go-drva,  [Fr.  Godive,  go'd&v',]  a  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  was  the  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester.  According 
to  tradition,  she  procured  the  exemption  of  Coventry 
from  a  tax  by  riding  naked  through  that  city  on  horse¬ 
back.  Tennyson  has  written  a  poem  on  this  subject 

Godive.  See  Godiva. 

God'kin,  (Edwin  Laurence,)  an  American  editor, 
born  at  Moyne,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  October  2, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in 
1851,  engaged  in  journalism,  and  was  correspondent  of 
the  “  London  Daily  News”  in  the  Crimean  war,  (1854-56,) 
and  afterwards  in  the  American  civil  war.  In  1858  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor  (1865),  proprietor  (1866),  of  “The  Nation,”  and 
(1882)  of  the  “  Evening  Post.”  Died  May  20,  1902. 

God'Iey,  (John  Robert,)  an  English  politician  and 
writer.  He  published  “  Letters  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,”  (2  vols.,  1844.)  Died  in  1862. 

God'maJi,  (John  D.,)  an  eminent  American  natu¬ 
ralist  and  physician,  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in 
December,  1794.  He  enlisted  in  the  navy  in  1814,  and 
served  at  the  defence  of  Fort  McHenry,  but  left  the 
service  in  1815.  He  then  began  to  study  medicine,  and 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1818.  In 
1821  he  was  chosen  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati ;  but  he  removed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1822,  after  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy  to  a 
private  class.  He  became  in  1824  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  “  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,”  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers  College, 
New  York,  in  1826.  About  the  end  of  1827  he  resigned 
his  chair,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at  German¬ 
town,  near  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1830.  As  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  as  a  naturalist.  Professor  Godman  had  few, 
if  any,  superiors  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages.  His  work  on  “American  Natural 
History”  (3  vols.  8vo,  1823-28)  the  “  North  American 
Review”  pronounces  “  undoubtedly  superior  to  any 
previous  publication  on  the  same  subject,”  and  adds, 
“We  consider  Dr.  Godman  in  some  respects  among  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  have  adorned  the  medical 
profession  in  our  country.”  Among  his  other  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  mentioned  his  “Anatomical  Investigations,” 
“Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,”  and  an  edition  of  Bell’s 
“Anatomy,”  with  notes.  Dr.  Godman  had  adopted  the 
materialistic  views  of  the  French  naturalists,  but,  on 
being  called,  in  1827,  to  witness  the  death  of  a  medical 
student,  who  died  a  Christian,  he  was  led  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  was  ever  after  a  devoutly  religious 
man.  A  “  Memoir  of  his  Life,”  by  Dr.  Sewall,  has  been 
published  by  the  Tract  Society. 

See,  also,  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography;”  "North 
American  Review”  for  January,  1835. 


advocate  after  the  restoration  of  1660.  He  published 
“The  Holy  Harbour,  a  Body  of  Divinity,”  (1651,)  and 
“Admiralty  Jurisdiction,”  (1661.)  Died  in  1678. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Godolphin,  (Sidney  Godolphin,)  Earl  of,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  of  a  distinguished  family 
in  Cornwall.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  but 
he  entered  early  into  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  and  on 
the  restoration  was  appointed  by  that  prince  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bed-chamber.  In  1678  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  a  confidential  correspondence 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  following  year  he  became  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  were  dismissed,  in  1679,  he  shared  with  Viscount 
Hyde  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  the  chief  management 
of  affairs.  In  1683  he  was  one  of  those  ministers  em¬ 
ployed  in  secret  negotiations  with  Louis  XIV.  to  renew 
the  dependency  of  Charles  on  the  French  king.  He  was 
made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  1684,  and 
was  created  Baron  Godolphin  of  Rialton.  Although  he 
had  voted  to  exclude  James  II.  from  the  crown,  he  was 
retained  in  office  when  that  sovereign  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  (1685,)  but  in  a  subordinate  place  at  the  treasury 
board.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Godol¬ 
phin  was  one  of  the  noblemen  employed  to  negotiate 
with  him  on  the  part  of  the  king.  On  the  accession  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  he  retained  his  office  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  and  in  1690  was  made  first  lord  in 
that  department.  He  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1697. 
When  Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne,  (1702,)  he 
became  lord  high  treasurer.  This  office  he  had  re¬ 
fused  until  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  declared  he  could 
not  command  the  armies  on  the  continent  unless  the 
treasury  was  in  Godolphin’s  hands.  In  1704  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  1706  Earl  of  Go¬ 
dolphin.  He  was  removed  from  his  post  of  lord  high 
treasurer  in  1710,  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  had  lost 
the  favour  of  the  queen.  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  Godol¬ 
phin,  “  He  was  the  silentest  and  modestest  man  who  was 
perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  court.  He  had  true  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  never  heaped  up  wealth.” 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  political  course  he  acted 
with  the  Tories  ;  but  about  1705  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Whig  party.  Died  in  1712. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. ;  Burnet,  “His¬ 
tory  of  his  Own  Times.” 

Godolphin,  (Sydney,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Corn¬ 
wall  in  1610.  He  fought  for  Charles  I.,  and  was  killed 
at  Chagford  in  1643.  He  translated  “  The  Loves  of  Dido 
and  ,/Eneas”  from  Virgil,  and  wrote  several  original 
poems.  His  judgment  and  fancy  are  praised  by  Hobbes, 
who  was  his  friend. 

Godoonof,  Godounof,  or  Godunow,  go'doo-noF, 
sometimes  written  Gudeuow,  (Boris,)  Czar  of  Moscow, 
born  in  1552,  was  of  Tartar  origin,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council  of  state  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in 
1582.  When  the  imbecile  Feodor  succeeded  Ivan,  Godoo¬ 
nof  became  his  chief  favourite,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
highest  honours.  In  1591  Demetrius,  the  half-brother  of 
Feodor,  was  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  orders 
of  Godoonof.  In  1598  Feodor  died,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  widow  Irene,  the  sister  of  Godoonof,  and,  on  her 
refusal  to  accept  the  crown,  the  latter  was  proclaimed 
Czar  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people.  About  this 
time  he  defeated  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  brought 
Siberia  to  subjection.  He  displayed  great  ability  and 
energy  in  his  administration,  and  his  policy  was  generally 
marked  by  clemency.  He  manifested  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  invited  to  his  country  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  whom  he  thought  likely  to  promote 
its  civilization.  During  the  terrible  famine  of  1601  he 
showed  himself  a  benefactor  to  his  people  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  their  behalf.  In  1604  a  report  was  raised  that 
Prince  Demetrius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  mur¬ 
dered,  was  still  alive  and  was  preparing  to  enter  Russia. 
As  he  was  approaching  Moscow,  Godoonof  died  sud¬ 
denly,  in  April,  1605 ;  and  it  is  supposed  he  took  poison. 

See  P.  M£rim£e,  “Un  fipisode  de  l’Histoire  de  Russie;  les 
faux  D^m^trius;”  Margaret,  “  L’Estat  de  la  Russie,”  etc.,  1607. 


Glodoi.  See  Godoy. 

Go-dol'phin,  (John,)  an  eminent  civilian,  born  at 
Godolphin,  in  the  island  of  Scilly,  in  1617.  He  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  admiralty  in  1653,  and  kind’s 
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Godounof  or  Godunow.  See  Godoonof. 

Go-doy',  de,  fSp.  pron.  dl  go-Do'ce,]  (Don  Manuel,) 
(Alvarez  de  Faria  Rios  Sanchez  y  Zarsoa — di 
fl-ree'l  ree'6s  sln'ch£th  e  thaR-so'l,)  Duke  of  Alcudia, 
a  Spanish  courtier,  surnamed  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
was  born  at  Badajoz  in  1767.  He  became  the  chief 
favourite  of  Charles  IV.  and  of  his  queen,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prime  minister  in  1792.  He  received  the  title  of 
“  Prince  of  Peace”  because  he  made  peace  with  France 
in  1795.  influence  over  the  feeble  king  and  the 

queen  was  unbounded ;  but  he  became  very  unpopular. 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  of  the  throne,  was  among  his  enemies. 
Godoy’s  administration  was  very  corrupt.  His  palace 
was  attacked  in  March,  1808,  by  a  mob,  which  led  to 
the  king’s  abdication  and  his  disgrace.  Died  1851. 

Godron,  go'dR^N',  (  Dominique  Alexandre,  )  a 
French  naturalist  of  the  present  age.  He  was  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Nancy,  and  published  a  “  Flora  of 
France,”  (6  vols.,  1848-56.)  Died  August  16,  1880. 

God'win,  Earl,  a  celebrated  Saxon  baron,  was  the 
son  of  Ulnoth,  or  Wolfnoth,  Earl  of  Sussex.  In  1017  he 
accompanied  Canute  in  an  expedition  against  Sweden, 
and  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  that  the  king 
bestowed  upon  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  On  the 
death  of  Canute,  Godwin  espoused  the  cause  of  Har- 
iicanute  in  opposition  to  Harold  Harefoot,  but,  soon 
changing  his  course,  supported  the  claims  of  Harold, 
and,  in  concert  with  him,  planned  the  murder  of  the 
young  princes  Alfred  and  Edward,  sons  of  Ethelred  and 
Emma.  When  Hardicanute  came  to  the  throne,  Prince 
Edward  accused  Godwin  of  the  murder  of  his  brother ; 
but  a  magnificent  present  from  the  guilty  earl  induced 
the  king  to  pardon  him.  In  1041,  on  the  death  of  Hardi¬ 
canute,  Godwin  was  reconciled  to  Edward,  and  promoted 
his  succession  on  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter 
Editha.  About  this  time  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  were  added  to  his  domain.  Having  openly  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  king,  the  latter  summoned  a  council  of  his 
nobles  at  London,  and  passed  judgment  on  the  rebellion. 
Godwin,  with  three  of  his  sons,  took  refuge  in  Flanders. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated.  Having  gained  adherents 
in  Flanders,  Godwin  equipped  a  fleet,  and,  with  his  son 
Harold,  entered  the  Thames  and  appeared  before  Lon¬ 
don.  The  king  now  entered  into  negotiations  with  him, 
and  Godwin,  with  his  sons,  after  giving  hostages  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace,  were  reinstated  in  their  possessions. 
Died  in  1053. 

See  Lingard’s  “  History  of  England.” 

Godwin,  (Francis,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1561,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  He  was  the  author  of  a ‘‘Catalogue  of  the 
Bishops  of  England,”  etc.,  also  a  work  entitled  “The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  by  Domingo  Gonsales.”  He  became 
Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1617.  Died  in  1633. 

Godwin,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  architect, 
born  in  Middlesex  in  1815.  He  wrote  a  descriptive 
work  called  “The  Churches  of  London,”  (1838,)  a  col¬ 
lection  of  tales  entitled  “Facts  and  Fancies,”  (1844,) 
“  History  in  Ruins,”  and  other  works.  He  became  editor 
of  the  “  Builder”  In  1844,  after  which  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  that  valuable  weekly  journal.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Mary  Redcliff.  Died  January  29,  1888. 

Godwin,  (Mary.)  See  Wollstonecraft. 

Godwin,  (Parke,)  an  American  author  and  editor, 
born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  February,  1816,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Princeton  College  in  1834.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  William  C.  Bryant,  the  poet,  whom  he  as¬ 
sisted  as  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  “  Evening 
Post”  from  1837  to  1853.  He  published  a  periodical, 
called  “The  Pathfinder,”  for  several  months  in  1843, 
contributed  to  the  “  Democratic  Review”  many  political, 
literary,  and  biographical  articles,  and  was  editor  of 
“  Putnam’s  Magazine.”  He  translated  into  English 
Goethe’s  “  Autobiography,”  Lamotte-Fouque’s  “  Un¬ 
dine”  and  “  Sintram  and  his  Companions,”  published  the 
first  volume  of  “  A  History  of  France”  in  i860,  “  Out 
of  the  Past,”  a  volume  of  essays,  in  1870,  a  “Life  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant”  in  1883,  and  superintended  a 
new  edition  of  his  poems.  Died  January  7,  1904. 


Godwin,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born 
in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  was  master  of  Royse’s  free 
school,  in  Abingdon,  for  the  use  of  which  hs  wrote  his 
“Anthology  of  Roman  History.”  In  1616  he  published 
a  “Synopsis  of  Hebrew  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1643. 

Godwin,  (William,)  a  celebrated  English  novelist, 
was  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1756.  He  studied  at 
the  Independent  Theological  College  at  Hoxton.  After 
having  filled  the  clerical  office  for  five  years,  he  visited 
London,  where  he  began  his  career  as  an  author.  His 
first  work,  entitled  “  Political  Justice,”  appeared  in  1793. 
It  made  a  great  sensation,  and  brought  much  opprobrium 
on  the  author,  who  was  thought  to  sympathize  with  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  next  year  he 
published  “Caleb  Williams,”  a  novel,  which  was  very 
successful.  In  1794,  when  several  of  Godwin’s  friends 
were  tried  for  high  treason,  he  wrote  “  Cursory  Stric¬ 
tures”  on  the  charge  delivered  by  Judge  Eyre  to  the 
jury,  and  in  this  way  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
accused.  In  1796  he  married  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and 
after  her  death,  in  1797,  he  edited  her  posthumous  works 
and  published  a  memoir  of  her.  He  produced  “  Saint 
Leon,”  a  novel,  in  1799,  and  engaged  in  business  as  a 
bookseller  about  1804.  In  1808  he  wrote  an  “Essay  on 
Sepulchres  ;  or,  Proposal  for  Erecting  some  Memorial  of 
the  Illustrious  Dead  on  the  Spot  where  their  Remains 
have  been  interred.”  In  1816  his  novel  “Mandeville’ 
appeared.  He  next  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Population,’ 
and  in  1828  published  his  “  History  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England.”  His  last  novel,  “  Cloudesley,”  was 
brought  out  in  1830,  when  the  author  was  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  His  last  work,  entitled  “Lives  of  the 
Necromancers,”  appeared  in  1834.  When  Lord  Grey 
came  into  power,  he  bestowed  on  Godwin  the  office  of 
yeoman  usher  of  the  exchequer.  Though  distinguished 
as  a  political  writer,  he  has  displayed  his  greatest  talent 
in  his  novels,  of  which  “Caleb  Williams”  and  “  Mande¬ 
ville”  are  considered  the  best.  Died  in  1836. 

See  the  critique  on  Godwin  in  Hazlitt’s  Miscellaneous  Works, 
vol.  v.;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1830;  De  Quincky  “  Lite¬ 
rary  Reminiscences,”  vol.  i. 

Godwin-Austen,  (Henry  Haversham,)  an 
English  surveyor,  was  born  at  Teignmouth,  July  6, 
1834.  He  joined  the  army  in  1851,  and  after  1857 
was  engaged  in  survey  work  in  India  and  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  in  which  he  made  remarkable  ascents.  In  1862 
he  reached  a  height  of  over  twenty  thousand  feet,  and 
made  thirteen  ascents  averaging  seventeen  thousand 
nine  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  second  highest 
mountain  in  the  Himalayas  has  been  given  his  name. 

Goebel.  See  Gobel. 

Goeckingk.  See  Gockingk. 

Goedeke.  See  Godeke. 

Goenner.  See  Conner. 

Goeppert.  See  Goppert. 

Goeree,  hoo'rI,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  painter,  son  of  Wil¬ 
lem,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Middelburg  in  1670.  He 
adorned  with  his  pictures  the  Burghers’  Hall  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  Died  in  1731. 

Goeree,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  writer  and  bookseller 
of  extensive  learning,  born  at  Middelburg  in  1635.  He 
published  a  “  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,”  etc.,  and 
other  works  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1711. 

Goerenz.  See  Gorenz. 

Goergei  or  Goergey.  See  Gorgey. 

Goerres.  See  Gorres. 

Goertz.  See  Gortz,  (Johann  Eustach.) 

Goertz  or  Gortz,  goRts,  (Georg  Henrik,)  Baron, 
a  Swedish  statesman,  who  became  minister  of  finance 
under  Charles  XII.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  sove¬ 
reign  he  was  arrested  and  executed  at  Stockholm  (1719) 
on  a  charge  of  having  prolonged  the  war  and  brought 
pecuniary  distress  upon  the  nation. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.” 

Goertze.  See  Gortz. 

Goes  or  Goez,  de,  dl  go'&z,  (DamiAo,)  a  Portuguese 
historian  and  statesman,  born  near  Lisbon  in  1501.  He 
was  sent  on  important  missions  to  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  afterwards  appointed  historiographer 
of  the  kingdom  and  keeper  of  the  archives.  He  wrote 
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a  “ History  of  the  Prince  Don  Juan,”  a  “Chronicle  of 
Don  Emanuel,”  (1567,)  and  other  valuable  works.  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  musician.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “  Bibliotheca  Lusitana “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Goes,  de,  (Pero,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  one 
of  the  first  colonists  of  Brazil,  where  he  settled  about 
1535  and  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Goes,  van  der,  vfn  der  hoos,  (Hugo,)  a  celebrated 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Bruges  about  1420,  studied 
under  Van  Eyck.  He  is  especially  admired  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  female  heads.  Among  his  best  works  we 
may  mention  “  David  and  Abigail,”  and  the  “  Crucifixion 
between  the  Two  Thieves.”  During  the  general  destruc¬ 
tion  of  pictures  and  images  in  1566,  the  latter  piece  was 
preserved  by  being  coated  with  black  and  inscribed  with 
the  ten  commandments.  It  was  afterwards  restored. 
See,  also,  Antonides  van  der  Goes. 

See  Dkscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Goes,  van  der,  v£n  der  Hoos,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch 
jurist  and  philologist,  born  at  Leyden  in  1611,  was 
councillor  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  at  the  Hague. 
His  principal  work  is  called  “Pilatus  Judex,”  wherein 
be  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  circumstances  attending 
the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  Died  in  1686. 

Goescliel.  See  Goschel. 

Goeschen.  See  Goschen. 

Goethals,  Hoo'tils,  (Felix  Victor,)  a  Belgian  lit¬ 
terateur,  born  at  Ghent  in  1799,  became  librarian  of  the 
public  library  at  Brussels  in  1830.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “  History  of  Letters  and  Arts  in  Belgium  and  Ad¬ 
joining  Countries,”  (4  vols.,  1840-44.)  Died  in  1872. 

Goethals,  (Hendrik,)  called  also  Gredals  or  Cro- 
dals,  a  P’lemish  diplomatist,  born  at  Ghent  in  1359. 
He  was  successively  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
Paris,  London,  and  Rome,  and  filled,  among  other  offices, 
that  of  private  secretary  to  Philip  the  Bold.  Died  in 
1433- 

Goethals,  van,  vfn  Hoo'tfls,  [Lat.  Muda'nus,] 
(Hendrik,)  a  noted  Dutch  theologian,  born  at  Muda, 
near  Ghent,  (Gand,)  about  1218,  became  Archdeacon  of 
Tournay.  He  was  author  of  several  popular  works  on 
theology,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  Summa  Theologiae.” 
Died  in  1293.  He  is  also  known  as  Henry  of  Ghent, 
and  as  Doctor  Solemnis,  (“  the  Solemn  Doctor.”) 

Goethe  or  G6the,  von,  fon  go'teh,  (Johann  Wolf¬ 
gang,)  the  most  illustrious  name  in  German  literature, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  any  age  or  country,  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  August  28,  1749.  His 
father,  Johann  Caspar  Goethe,  imperial  councillor,  was 
of  a  stern,  obstinate,  and  somewhat  pedantic  character, 
though  on  the  whole  an  upright  and  worthy  man.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Johann  Wolfgang  Textor,  was  a 
person  of  note  and  the  chief  magistrate  ( Schultheiss )  of 
the  city  of  Frankfort.  His  mother  was  genial,  warm¬ 
hearted,  and  of  a  singularly  bright  and  happy  dispo¬ 
sition.  She  says  of  herself,  “I  always  seek  out  the 
good  that  is  in  people,  and  leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  who 
made  mankind  and  knows  how  to  round  off  the  corners.” 
Goethe  says  in  one  of  his  poems  that  from  his  father  he 
derives  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  from  his  mother 
his  happy  disposition  and  his  love  of  story-telling.  The 
circumstances  with  which  the  poet  was  surrounded  in 
early  life  were  eminently  favourable  to  the  development 
of  his  great  and  varied  powers,  and  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  cultivate  that  “many- 
sidedness”  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
In  his  autobiography,  entitled  “  Poetry  and  Truth  from 
my  own  Life,”  (“Aus  meinem  Leben  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,”  published  in  181 1,)  he  describes,  with  graceful 
naivete,  the  influence  exerted  on  his  mind  by  the  various 
events  and  experiences  of  childhood.  The  young  Goethe 
exhibited  a  wonderful  precocity  of  intellect.  Early  in  his 
seventh  year  (November  1,  1755)  the  great  earthquake 
which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Lisbon  occurred,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  perplexity  and  doubt.  Pie  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  that  terrible  phenomenon  with 
what  he  had  been  taught  respecting  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  “  It  was  in  vain,”  he  says,  “  that  my  young 
mind  strove  to  recover  itself  from  these  impressions ;  the 
more  so  as  the  wise  and  learned  in  Scripture  themselves 


could  not  agree  upon  the  view  which  should  be  taken  of 
the  event.”  His  religious  perplexities,  however,  seem 
gradually  to  have  passed  away.  In  his  eighth  year  we 
find  him,  wholly  self-prompted,  erecting  to  the  Deity 
an  altar  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  on  the  sides  of  which 
were  arranged  a  variety  of  substances  representing  the 
natural  productions  of  the  earth.  At  the  apex  was 
placed  the  incense,  which  he  kindled  by  means  of  a 
burning-glass  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  above  the 
neighbouring  house-tops.  Before  he  was  nine  years  of 
age  he  could  write  several  different  languages,  including 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  his  tenth  year  when  the 
French  troops  occupied  the  city  of  Frankfort:  this  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Seven  Years’  war.  The  Comte  de 
1  horane,  the  king’s  lieutenant,  was  quartered  in  the 
house  of  the  poet’s  father.  Young  Goethe  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  new  characters  :  he  also  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  French  theatre.  He  had 
several  years  before  amused  himself  and  his  mother 
with  inventing  romantic  stories  ;  he  now  began  to  write 
French  plays.  A  Prench  boy,  near  his  own  age,  with 
whom  he  nad  become  acquainted,  took  him  to  the 
theatre  and  introduced  him  behind  the  scenes.  This 
same  lad  sought  to  instruct  him  in  the  proper  mode  of 
writing  plays,  and  criticised  the  dramatic  efforts  of  oui 
poet  somewhat  unmercifully.  This  led  him  to  inform 
himself  more  particularly  respecting  the  principles  of 
criticism.  The  result  was  that  he  rejected  with  contempt 
the  canons  of  the  French  school ;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  occurrences  just  related  may  have  exerted 
an  important  influence  upon  the  productions  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  In  1761  the  French  troops  quitted  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  his  regular  studies  were  resumed.  About  this 
time  he  learned  to  read  English,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  which  led  him  to  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  He  composed  a  poem  on 
the  subject  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  The  education 
of  Goethe,  until  he  was  sixteen,  was  carried  on  at  home, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  father.  It  was  his  rare 
happiness  to  find  in  his  only  sister,  Cornelia,  not  merely 
an  object  of  his  tenderest  affection,  but  one  who  shared 
his  tastes  and  cordially  sympathized  with  his  poetic 
aspirations.  In  October,  1765,  he  commenced  his  col¬ 
legiate  studies  at  Leipsic.  It  was  a  practice  which  he 
adopted  in  early  life,  that  he  always  sought,  whenever 
any  subject  interested  him  deeply,  to  give  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  expression  in  writing.  He  himself  says 
that  all  his  works  are  but  fragments  of  the  grand  con¬ 
fession  of  his  life.  While  at  Leipsic,  he  composed  the 
first  of  his  poems  which  have  been  preserved,  “The 
Humours  of  a  Lover,”  (“Die  Laune  des  Verliebten  ;”) 
“The  Fellow-Sinners”  (“Die  Mitschuldigen”)  followed 
soon  after.  He  left  Leipsic  for  Frankfort  in  1768.  After 
having  been  some  time  detained  at  home  by  ill  health, 
he  repaired  to  Strasburg  University,  in  1770,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  law  studies.  At  Strasburg  he 
became  acquainted  with  Herder,  who  was  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  great  men  of  Germany.  The  friend¬ 
ship  thus  formed  was  not  without  important  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  Goethe.  By  Herder  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Hebrew'  poets,  to  Ossian,  and  to  Shak- 
speare.  During  his  stay  at  Strasburg  he  also  became 
acquainted  with  Frederica,  with  whom  he  fell  passion¬ 
ately  in  love.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Herr  Brion, 
pastor  of  Sesenheim.  This  little  place  could  be  seen 
from  the  lofty  gallery  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  whence 
the  young  lover  and  poet  sometimes  pointed  out  to  his 
friends  the  home  of  his  beloved.  Goethe  pleased  him¬ 
self  with  likening  Herr  Brion  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Frederica  to  Sophia,  and  the  elder  sister  to  Olivia. 

On  his  return  to  Strasburg  it  was  understood  that  he 
was  the  accepted  lover  of  Frederica;  although  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  were  not  formally  betrothed.  He  after¬ 
wards  left  her,  because,  as  his  friends  suggest,  his  love 
was  not  strong  enough  to  justify  marriage.  Alluding  to 
some  of  his  earlier  love-passages,  he  says,  “Gretchen 
had  been  taken  from  me,  Annchen  had  left  me ;  but  now 

tin  the  case  of  Frederica]  for  the  first  time  I  was  guilty: 

had  wounded  to  its  very  depths  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tender  of  hearts.  And  that  period  of  gloomy 
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repentance,  deprived  of  the  love  which  had  so  strength* 
ened  me,  was  agonizing,  insupportable.” 

Goethe  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  1 771.  But 
although,  in  accordance  with  his  father’s  wishes,  he  had 
studied  law,  his  inclinations  led  him  to  other  pursuits ; 
he  seems  indeed,  even  in  youth,  never  to  have  lost  sight 
of  that  universal  self-culture  which  was  one  of  the  great 
aims  of  his  life.  Not  only  poetry,  but  art,  science,  the 
languages,  philosophy,  and  criticism, — all  were  studied 
by  him  with  an  impartiality  and  success  of  which  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  probably  furnishes  no  other 
example. 

In  1771  he  composed  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works, 
“  Gotz  von  Berlichingen.”  He  had  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  life  of  Gottfried  (or  Gotz)  von  Berlichingen, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  written  by  Gotz  himself.  Goethe 
undertook  to  dramatize  it.  “  I  had,”  he  says,  “  talked 
the  matter  over  with  my  sister,  who  was  interested  heart 
and  soul  in  such  subjects ;  and  I  so  often  renewed  this 
conversation,  without  taking  any  step  towards  beginning 
the  work,  that  at  last  she  impatiently  and  urgently  en¬ 
treated  me  not  to  be  always  talking,  but  at  once  to  set 
down  on  paper  what  was  so  distinctly  present  to  my 
mind.  I  wrote  the  first  scenes,  and  in  the  evening  read 
them  aloud  to  Cornelia.  She  warmly  applauded  them, 
but  doubted  whether  I  should  go  on  so ;  she  even  ex¬ 
pressed  a  decided  disbelief  in  my  perseverance.  This 
only  excited  me  the  more.  I  wrote  on  the  next  day,  and 
also  the  third.  Thus  I  kept  on,  without  interruption, 
looking  neither  backwards  nor  forwards,  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left;  and  in  about  six  weeks  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  manuscript  finished.”  “Gotz 
von  Berlichingen,”  as  first  written  by  Goethe,  was  a 
dramatized  history;  but  in  this  form  it  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  many  years  later.  Having  been  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  stage,  it  appeared  in  1773  as  a  drama, 
( Schauspiel ,)  the  form  by  which  it  is  popularly  known. 
It  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Germany.  “It  is  a  piece,”  says  one  of  the  critics  of 
that  day,  “  in  which  the  three  unities  are  shamefully 
violated,  and  which  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy, 
and  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
captivating,  monstrosity.”  In  1774  appeared  another 
work,  “Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,”  (“Leiden  des 
jungen  Werther,”)  which  excited  a  still  greater  and 
more  universal  admiration  than  “  Gotz”  had  done.  It 
seemed  to  fascinate  alike  men  of  every  class  and  every 
nation,  and  through  it  Goethe  first  acquired  a  European 
renown.  During  his  Egyptian  campaigns,  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  read  it  through  several  times  ;  and  its  fame, 
it  is  asserted,  extended  even  to  China.  “Werther,” 
says  Carlyle,  “  is  but  the  cry  of  that  dim-rooted  pain 
under  which  all  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age  were 
languishing :  it  paints  the  misery,  it  passionately  utters 
the  complaint;  and  heart  and  voice,  all  over  Europe, 
loudly  and  at  once  respond  to  it.  True,  it  prescribes 
no  remedy ;  for  that  was  a  far  different,  far  harder  en¬ 
terprise,  to  which  other  years  and  a  higher  culture 
were  required;  but  even  this  utterance  of  pain,  even 
this  little,  for  the  present,  is  grasped  at,  and  with  eager 
sympathy  appropriated  in  every  bosom.” 

In  1775,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Goethe,  Charles 
Augustus,  (Karl  August,)  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
invited  him  to  spend  some  time  at  his  court.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened  afterwards  into  a 
life-long  friendship.  Weimar  was  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  several  distinguished  persons,  among  whom 
were  Wieland,  Herder,  Musaeus,  Knebel,  and  Secken- 
dorf.  Wieland,  who  repeatedly  calls  Goethe  a  “godlike 
creature,”  was  captivated  by  him  at  first  sight.  In  a 
letter  written  soon  after  their  first  interview,  he  says, 
“How  I  loved  the  magnificent  youth  as  I  sat  beside 
him  at  table  !  All  I  can  say  is  this :  since  that  morning 
my  soul  is  as  full  of  Goethe  as  a  dew-drop  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun.”  Knebel  says,  “  He  rose  like  a  star  in  the 
heavens :  everybody  worshipped  him,  especially  the 
women.”  For  several  months  after  his  arrival  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  himself  wholly  to 
the  excitements  of  his  new  life.  The  duke  and  the  poet 
were  constant  companions,  and  plunged  together  for  a 
time  into  the  most  insane  frolics  and  wildest  dissipation. 


“Goethe  will  never,”  says  Wieland,  “leave  this  place 
again  ;  Karl  August  can  no  longer  either  swim  or  wade 
without  him.”  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
life  could  not  long  satisfy  such  a  mind.  “  The  want  to 
be  once  more  among  simple  people  and  lovely  scenes 
drove  him  away  from  Weimar  to  Waldeck.  Amid  the 
crowded  tumult  of  life  he  ever  kept  his  soul  sequestered ; 
and  from  the  hot  air  of  society  he  broke  impatiently 
away  to  the  serenity  of  solitude.”  (Lewes’s  “Life  of 
Goethe,”  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  He  was  called  back  to  Weimar 
by  the  grand  duke,  and  in  June,  1776,  created  Geheimer - 
Legationsrath ,  (“  Privy  Councillor  of  Legation,”)  with  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  thalers.  The  duke,  writing  to 
Goethe’s  father,  said  that  the  appointment  was  a  mere 
formality ;  adding,  “  Goethe  can  have  but  one  position, 
— that  of  my  friend  :  all  others  are  beneath  him.” 

The  first  great  production  of  our  poet,  after  he  had 
seriously  resumed  his  studies,  was  “  Iphigenia  auf  Tauris,” 
(“  Iphigeni'a  at  Tauris.”)  This  piece  was  first  written 
in  prose ;  Goethe  afterwards  turned  it  into  verse,  pro¬ 
ducing  what  many  critics  have  declared  to  be  the  finest 
modern  specimen  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  In  1786  Goethe 
visited  Italy.  In  order  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies 
undisturbed,  he  travelled  incognito.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Venice,  with  which  city  he  seems  to  have  beer, 
enchanted.  He  passed  through  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and 
Florence,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  end  of  October.  He  remained  there  four  months. 
“All  the  dreams  of  my  youth,”  he  says,  “  I  now  see  living 
before  me.  Everywhere  I  go  I  find  an  old  familiar  face. 
Everything  is  just  what  I  thought  it,  and  yet  everything 
is  new.”  He  subsequently  visited  Naples,  Pompeii,  and 
the  ruins  of  Paestum,  carrying  with  him  everywhere  a 
soul  intensely  susceptible  to  the  beauties  both  of  nature 
and  of  art.  An  account  of  what  he  saw  and  felt  while 
in  Italy  is  given  in  his  “  Italianische  Reise,”  (“  Italian 
Journey.”)  He  returned  to  Weimar  in  June,  1788.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Christiane  Vulpius,  a  young  woman  in  humble  life,  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  She  had  presented  him  a  peti¬ 
tion  entreating  him  to  procure  some  position  for  her 
brother,  a  young  author,  then  living  at  Jena.  Goethe 
was  greatly  smitten  with  her  beauty,  naivety  and  spright¬ 
liness.  His  liaison  with  her  gave  rise  to  much  scandal, 
on  account  of  the  disparity  of  station ;  and  the  scandal 
was  not  lessened  when,  many  years  later,  (1806,)  he  per¬ 
formed  an  act  of  tardy  justice  in  marrying  her.  She 
had,  in  1789,  borne  him  a  son,  August  von  Goethe,  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  stood  godfather.  After 
this  event  Goethe  took  Christiane,  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  to  live  with  him  in  his  own  house  ;  and  he  appears 
always  to  have  regarded  the  connection  as  a  marriage. 
His  conduct  in  relation  to  this  affair  was,  however,  a 
source  of  mortification  and  deep  regret  to  many  of  his 
admirers.  “  The  nation,”  says  Schafer,  “  has  never  for¬ 
given  its  greatest  poet  for  this  rupture  with  law  and  cus¬ 
tom  ;  nothing  has  stood  so  much  in  the  way  of  a  right 
appreciation  of  his  moral  character,  nothing  has  created 
more  false  judgments  on  the  tendency  of  his  writings, 
than  this  half-marriage.”  His  friends  urge  two  consider¬ 
ations  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of:  first,  the  general  laxity 
of  morals  then  prevailing  among  the  upper  classes  in 
Germany ;  secondly,  the  disparity  of  position  between 
the  humble  Christiane  and  the  illustrious  Goethe,  the 
world-renowned  poet,  and  the  councillor  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.  It  is  said  that  she 
rejected  his  offers  of  marriage  on  this  very  ground,  and 
that  she  herself  had  declared  that  it  was  her  own  fault 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  so  long  delayed. 

In  1792,  with  the  duke,  Charles  Augustus,  Goethe  ac¬ 
companied  the  Prussian  army  in  the  invasion  of  Prance. 
In  that  campaign  he  showed  that  he  was  not  wanting 
in  courage  of  the  most  reckless  kind ;  but  he  returned 
to  Weimar  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  war  and  with 
military  life.  He  published  soon  after  a  scientific  work, 
entitled  “Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Colours.”  (“Farben- 
lehre,”)  in  which  he  called  in  question  the  correctness 
of  the  Newtonian  theory.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  his 
views  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  scientific  world. 

The  poet  Schiller  had  in  1789,  partly  through  Goethe’s 
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influence,  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Jena.  In  1794  these  two  illustrious  men 
— “twin  sons  of  Jove,”  ( Dioscu'ri,)  as  the  Germans  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  them — were  brought  frequently  together ; 
and,  although  their  characters  were  so  different  that  they 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  anything  in  common  excepting 
literary  taste  and  transcendent  genius,  their  acquaintance 
gradually  ripened  into  a  noble  and  enduring  friendship, 
which  exerted  an  important  and  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  minds  of  both.  The  correspondence  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe  is  of  rare  interest  and  value  to  all  the  lovers 
of  literature. 

To  return  to  Goethe’s  works.  “Egmont,”  a  tragedy, 
which  had  been  completed  in  Italy,  was  published  in 
1788,  soon  after  his  return  to  Weimar.  His  “Tasso” 
appeared  in  1790.  In  1795,  “Wilhelm  Meister’s  Lehr- 
jahre”  (“Apprenticeship”)  was  given  to  the  world ;  this 
was  long  after  (1821)  followed  by  his  “  Wanderjahre,” 
^‘Travelling  Years.”)  In  1806  appeared  the  first  part 
of  “Faust,”  the  great  work  of  Goethe’s  life.  He  had 
revolved  the  subject  in  his  mind  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  This  long  delay  was  not  without  its  fruits.  The 
great  poet  has,  indeed,  embodied  in  this  wcrk  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  mature  and  infinitely  varied  experience,  with 
his  ripest,  richest,  and  profoundest  thoughts  ;  the  whole 
being  wrought  out  with  admirable  skill,  and  everywhere 
illumined,  so  to  speak,  with  passages  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  poetry,  touching  in  turn  every  chord  of  the  human 
heart.  Without  indorsing  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  some 
of  Goethe’s  admirers,  who  have  pronounced  “  Faust”  to 
be  unqualifiedly  “  the  greatest  poem  of  modern  times,”  we 
may  safely  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  literature.  The  tale,  or  novel,  entitled  “  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften,”  (“  Elective  Affinities, ”)  appeared  in  1809. 
Considered  simply  as  a  piece  of  creative  art,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  of  all  of  Goethe’s  productions.  In 
none  of  his  other  works  are  the  characters  drawn  with 
more  vividness  and  power..  The  illusion  produced  by 
the  poet-artist  is  perfect ;  so  that  each  of  the  persons 
represented  is  to  the  reader  an  absolute  and  living 
reality.  The  moral  tendency,  however,  of  the  story  is 
more  than  questionable.  The  aim  of  the  author,  it  would 
seem,  is  to  teach  that  the  attachments  between  the  sexes 
are  governed,  like  chemical  affinities,  by  fixed,  inevitable 
laws,  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  oppose  successfully  as 
to  resist  the  decrees  of  fate. 

Besides  those  already  noticed,  we  may  mention  among 
Goethe’s  works  “Clavigo,”  (published  in  1774,)  “Her¬ 
mann  und  Dorothea,”  (1796-97,)  “Eugenie,”  (1804,) 
and  “  West-Oestliche  Divan,”  (1819,)  in  which  Oriental 
images  and  scenes  are  described  with  Western  feelings 
and  colouring ;  hence  the  epithet  “  West-Oestliche” 
(“  West-Eastern”)  which  the  author  has  applied  to  this 
work.  The  second  part  of  “  Faust”  was  not  finished 
until  1830.  It  has  enjoyed  far  less  popularity  than  the 
first  part,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  it.  Goethe’s  mind  was 
active  to  the  last.  He  continued  to  study  and  to  write 
till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Weimar  on  the  22d  of  March,  1832. 

In  person  Goethe  was  eminently  handsome, — tall, 
graceful,  and  well  proportioned.  “  That  accordance  of 
personal  appearance  with  genius,”  says  Heine,  “  which 
we  ever  desire  to  see  in  distinguished  men,  was  found 
in  perfection  in  Goethe.  His  outward  appearance  was 
just  as  imposing  as  the  word  that  lives  in  his  writings. 
Even  his  form  was  symmetrical,  expressive  of  joy,  nobly 
proportioned ;  and  one  might  study  the  Grecian  art  upon 
it  as  well  as  upon  an  antique.”  The  same  writer  con¬ 
tinues,  in  a  more  extravagant  strain,  “  His  eyes  were  calm 
as  those  of  a  god.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  gods  that  their  gaze  is  ever  steady,  and  their  eyes 
roll  not  to  and  fio  in  uncertainty.  .  .  .  The  eye  of 
Goethe  remained  in  his  latest  age  just  as  divine  as  in 
his  youth.”  (Heine’s  “Letters,”  translated  by  G.  W. 
Haven,  Boston,  1836.) 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  human  character  about 
which  more  varying  and  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  entertained  than  about  that  of  Goethe.  This  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed, — first,  to  the  wonderful  depth  and 


originality  of  his  mind,  and,  secondly,  to  its  many-,  or 
rather  myriad-,  sidedness.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  spite 
of  the  beautiful  sentiments  and  admirable  characters 
with  which  his  works  abound,  he  himself  was  cold,  cal¬ 
culating,  and  thoroughly  selfish.  But  this  charge  is 
contradicted  by  his  whole  life.  He  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  always  felt  for  every  form  of  actual  suffering  a  true 
and  ready  sympathy,  which  he  manifested  rather  by  acts 
than  by  words.*  Another  charge,  more  frequently  urged, 
and  perhaps  better  founded,  than  the  preceding,  is  that 
he  was  utterly  destitute  of  any  real  sympathy  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  common  people.  It  was  one 
of  his  marked  peculiarities  that  he  entertained  a  distrust 
and  dislike  of  all  abstractions,  and  he  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  mere  ideas  or  ideal  systems.  He  felt  no 
interest  in  democracy,  because  to  him  democracy  was 
an  abstraction.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  his  country¬ 
men  in  their  struggle  for  German  independence,  because 
they  aimed,  as  he  thought,  at  what  was  impracticable. 
However  mistaken  this  opinion  proved  to  be,  it  was 
beyond  all  doubt  perfectly  sincere.  He  disliked  politics, 
for  which,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  felt  he  had  no 
vocation.  His  genius  lay  in  a  totally  different  direction. 

His  aversion  to  abstractions  and  his  love  of  the  con¬ 
crete  may  be  said  to  have  given  form  to  all  his  views, 
religious,  moral,  and  social.  He  refused  to  recognize  a 
Deity  that  was  above  and  distinct  from  the  world  ;  for 
he  considered  every  part  of  nature — the  entire  universe, 
in  short — to  be  divine.  He  did  not  hold,  with  the  Pla- 
tonists  or  Christians,  that  mankind  have  fallen  from  an 
ideal  or  divine  perfection,  after  which  they  must  con¬ 
tinually  strive  if  they  would  be  restored. 

He  was  a  worshipper  of  Nature  ;  and  his  moral  creed, 
if  not  distinctly  avowed,  may  be  readily  gathered  from! 
many  expressions  in  his  works  or  his  recorded  conver¬ 
sations  :  it  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up,  “Everything 
that  is  natural  is  right;”  in  other  words,  “Nothing  is 
really  wrong  except  what  is  unnatural.”  We  accord¬ 
ingly  find  him  quoting  with  apparent  approbation  the 
saying  of  Thraseas,  “  He  who  hates  faults  or  vices  hates 
men,”  (“  Qui  vitia  odit  homines  odit,”)  which,  says  Mr. 
Lewes,  “  was  just  the  sort  of  passage  to  captivate  him.” 
It  may  readily  be  conceded  that,  whatever  evils  might 
result  from  the  general  adoption  of  so  loose  a  system 
of  morals,  these  evils  would  be  much  mitigated  in  one 
whose  perception  of  moral  as  well  as  aesthetic  beauty 
was  so  vivid  and  intense.  But  it  was  not  without  an  in¬ 
jurious  influence  even  upon  him.  It  was  the  great  defect 
of  Goethe’s  character  that  his  virtues,  like  his  faults, 
were  too  often  the  offspring  of  mere  feeling  or  impulse 
uncontrolled  by  any  fixed  principles  of  duty  or  right.  It 
is  thus,  indeed,  we  are  to  explain  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  his  writings  are  destitute  of  anything  like  a  moral 
purpose.  This  charge  has  been  made  particularly  against 
his  “  Wilhelm  Meister.”  It  is  not  enough  to  reply  that 
the  author  did  not  set  himself  up  as  a  preacher  of  mo¬ 
rality.  His  admirers  will  not  deny  that  he  aimed  to  give 
a  picture  of  human  life,  or  a  narrative  of  human  events  : 
in  either  case  there  should  have  been  at  least  so  much 
of  moral  teaching  as  we  find  everywhere  interwoven  with 
the  tissue  of  human  affairs.  If  Goethe  had  possessed  a 
just  and  true  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  moral 
principles,  such  a  conviction  could  not  fail  to  make 
itself  felt  in  his  works.  The  moral  need  not,  to  use  the 
language  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  be  “sewed  on  in  purple 
patches,”  but  be  “  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of 
the  stuff.”  In  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  we  perceive  a 
moral  element  constantly  pervading  the  story,  yet  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  least  obtruded  upon  the  reader.  So  in 
history  we  behold  a  “  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  how  we  will.”t  Many  of  Goethe’s  sincerest 


*  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  see  Lewes’s  “  Life  of  Goethe,  * 
book  iv.  chapter  viii. 

f  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  thorough  historians  of  the  present 
age,  and  one  who  will  scarcely  be  accused  of  a  disposition  to  accept 
popular  theories  without  examination,  tells  us  that,  amid  all  the  half 
truths  and  uncertainties  of  history,  one  lesson  is  distinctly  taught, 
that  “  THE  MORAL  LAW  IS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  TABLETS  OF  ETERNITY 
For  every  false  word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  for  lust  or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last.”  (Lecture 
on  “Science  of  History,”  m  Froude’s  “Short  Studies  on  Greatf 
Subjects.”) 
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admirers  have  felt  and  acknowledged  the  faults  in  his 
character  to  which  we  have  adverted.  While  giving  him 
credit  for  a  rare  sincerity  and  for  many  generous  and 
noble  qualities,  they  cannot  help  regretting  the  absence 
of  a  fixed  and  lofty  moial  purpose  which  might  serve  as 
a  keystone  to  his  other  attributes.  (Respecting  Goethe’s 
character  and  moral  influence,  see  an  excellent  article 
in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1857,  vol.  cvi.) 
With  regard  to  Goethe’s  rank  as  a  man  of  genius,  if  we 
cannot  concede  all  that  Carlyle  and  some  of  his  other 
devoted  admirers  claim  for  him,  still  less  can  we  agree 
with  De  Quincey,  that,  owing  to  a  rare  combination  of 
external  circumstances,  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  take  a 
far  higher  rank  in  European  literature  than  his  actual 
merits  would  justify.  But  these  are  questions  which  the 
reader  must  examine  and  settle  for  himself. 

See  Lewes,  “Life  of  Goethe,”  2  vols.,  1855;  Goethe,  Auto¬ 
biography,  “Aus  meinem  Leben  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,”  5  vols., 
1811-12,  (translated  into  English  by  Parke  Godwin,  2  vols.,  1847;) 
Vikhoff,  “Gothe’s  Leben,” 4 vols.,  1847;  Eckekmann,  “Conversa¬ 
tions  with  Gothe,”  (“  Gesprache  mit  Gothe:”)  “  Characteristics  of 
Gothe,”  by  Sarah  Austin,  3  vols.,  London,  1833;  Carlyle,  “  Es¬ 
says;”  Db  Quinchy,  “Biographical  Essays,”  article  “Goethe.” 

Goetz.  See  Gotz. 

Goetz,  gotz,  (Hermann,)  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Konigsberg,  December  17,  1840.  His 
opera  “  Der  widerspanstigen  Zahmung”  (“The  Taming 
ot  the  Shrew”)  was  produced  in  1874,  and  he  had  nearly 
finished  a  second,  “Francesca  da  Rimini,”  when  he  was 
prematurely  cut  off,  December  3, 1876.  His  friend  Franck 
completed  the  opera,  and  it  was  performed  in  1877. 

Goetze.  See  Gotze. 

Goetzinger.  See  Gotzinger. 

Goez.  See  Goz. 

Goff,  (Nathan,)  jurist,  was  born  at  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia,  in  1842.  He  served  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  civil  war,  becoming  brevet  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
legislature,  and  was  United  States  district  attorney 
1868-81,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  navy.  He 
was  in  Congress  1882-88,  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  1892,  and  in  1897 
declined  the  position  of  attorney-general  in  McKin¬ 
ley’s  cabinet. 

Goffe  or  Gough,  gof,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine 
and  dramatist,  born  in  Essex  about  1592.  He  was  the 
author  of  tragedies  entitled  “The  Raging  Turk,”  and 
“  Orestes;”  also  of  several  comedies.  Died  in  1629. 

Goffe,  gof,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan  and  regi¬ 
cide,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  general 
in  Cromwell’s  army.  In  company  with  Whalley,  another 
outlaw,  he  retired  to  New  England  in  1660,  and  lived 
in  concealment.  During  an  attack  of  the  savages  on 
Hadley,  (1675,)  Goffe,  it  is  said,  suddenly  appeared, 
rallied  the  whites,  and  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  this  story 
is  now  generallj  discredited.  Died  in  1679. 

Goffredo  di  Buglione.  See  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Gogol,  go'gol,  (Nikolai  Vassilievitch,)  a  celebrated 
Russian  writer,  born  about  1810.  Having  visited  Saint 
Petersburg  about  1830,  he  published  soon  after  a  series 
of  tales  entitled  “Evenings  at  a  Farm-House,”  contain¬ 
ing  admirable  delineations  of  rural  life  in  Russia.  They 
immediately  obtained  great  popularity,  and  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  M.  Viardot.  His  next  publication 
was  the  comedy  of  the  “  Revisor,”  which  also  met  with 
brilliant  success,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  language.  “The  Dead  Souls,”  (1842,) 
a  comic  satire  on  ignorance  and  prejudice,  was  received 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  Gogol,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Saint 
Petersburg,  soon  after  visited  Rome,  where  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  (published  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1847) 
which  gave  great  offence  to  his  liberal  friends  in  Russia. 
In  these  he  appears  as  the  defender  of  tyranny,  both  in 
church  and  state,  instead  of  the  advocate  of  serf-emanci¬ 
pation  and  popular  progress,  as  he  had  shown  himself  in 
his  novel  of  “  The  Dead  Souls.”  He  returned  to  Russia 
in  1848,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  February,  1852.  An 
excellent  French  translation  of  the  “Revisor”  has  been 
made  by  M.  Merimee,  and  an  imperfect  English  version 
of  “The  Dead  Souls”  came  out  in  1854,  entitled  “  Home- 
Life  in  Russia.” 
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Goguet,  go'giY,  (Antoine  Yves,)  a  French  jurist 
born  in  Paris  in  1716.  He  wrote  an  important  work 
“  On  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  their 
Progress  among  the  Ancients,”  (3  vols.,  1758,)  “the 
success  of  which,”  says  M.  Weiss,  “was  brilliant  and 
merited.”  (“Biograpnie  Universelle.”)  Died  in  1758. 

Gohier,  go'e-i',  (Louis  J£r6me,)  a  director  of  the 
French  republic,  was  born  at  Semblar^ay  in  1746.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  and 
succeeded  Garat  as  minister  of  justice  in  March,  1793. 
Having  been  removed  in  April,  1794,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Directory  in  June,  1799.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Directory  when  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  and,  in  concert  with  Moulins,  opposed  the  couf 
d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  even  after  their  colleagues 
had  resigned.  “  He  was  an  honest  citizen,”  says  Thiers, 
“and  devoted  to  the  republic.”  (“History  of  the  French 
Revolution.”)  Died  in  Paris  in  1830. 

See  Louis  J£r6me  Gohier,  “M^moires,”  2  vols.,  1824;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Gobi.  See  Golius. 

Gohory  or  Gohorry,  go'o're',  (Jacques,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris,  translated  into  French  Machia- 
vel’s  “  Prince,”  and  other  works,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
“On  the  Knowledge  of  the  Virtues  of  the  Herb  called 
Petum,  [Tobacco,]”  (1572.)  Died  in  1576. 

Gois,  gwl,  (Edme  Etienne  Franqois,)  a  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1765,  executed  statues  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Bonaparte.  Died  in  1836. 

Golb^ry,  de,  deh  gol'b&'re',  (Marie  Philipte  Aim£,) 
a  French  lawyer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Colmar  in  1786, 
wrote  many  antiquarian  treatises,  and  translated  into 
French  Niebuhr’s  “  History  of  Rome.”  Died  in  1854. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Golb^ry,  de,  (Sylvain  Meinrad  Xavier,)  a  French 
officer,  born  at  Colmar  in  1742,  explored  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  in  1785-87,  and  wrote  a  “  Fragment  of  a 
Journey  in  Africa,”  (2  vols.,  1802.)  Died  in  1822. 

Goldast  von  Heimingsfeld,  gol'd&st  fon  hl'mings- 
f£lt',  (Melchior,)  a  learned  historian  and  jurist,  born 
near  Bischofszell,  in  Switzerland,  in  1576.  Among  his 
most  important  works  we  may  cite  “  Scriptores  Rerum 
Suevicarum,”  (1605,)  and  “Collectio  Constitutionum 
Imperialium,”  (1607.)  Died  in  1635. 

See  Froriep,  “  Beitrage  zu  der  Lebensgeschichte  des  Publicisten 
Goldast,”  1789 ;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Nicri- 
ron,  “  Memoires.” 

Goldfuss,  golt'fooss,  (Georg  August,)  a  German 
naturalist,  and  professor  of  zoology  and  mineralogy  at 
Bonn,  was  born  near  Baireuth  in  1782.  He  published 
“  Representations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Petrifactions 
of  Germany,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1848. 

Goldhagen,  golt'lH'gen,  (Hermann,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Mentz  in  1718,  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  Greek-Latin  Lexicon, ”(1753.)  Died  in  1794. 

Goldhagen,  (Johann  Eustace,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Nordhausen  in  1701,  was  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Magdeburg.  He  translated  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Pausanias  into  German.  Died  in  1772. 

GSId'ing,  (Arthur,)  an  English  writer  and  able 
translator,  born  in  London,  lived  about  1560-90.  He 
finished  the  translation  of  Philippe  de  Mornay’s  treatise 
“  Sur  la  Verite  du  Christianisme,”  commenced  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  published  versions  of  the  theological 
works  of  Calvin  and  Grosteste,  aiso  of  Caesar,  Seneca, 
and  other  Latin  classics.  He  also  translated  Ovid’s 
“  Metamorphoses”  into  English  verse. 

See  Warton,  “  History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Goldmann.  See  Chrysander. 

Goldmark,  golt'maRk,  (Karl,)  a  Hungarian  musi 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Kesthely,  May  18,  1832. 
His  opera  “The  Queen  of  Sheba”  (1875)  ar*d  h*8  syra* 
phony  “The  Country  Wedding”  have  been  successful. 

Goldmayer,  golt'ml'er,  (Andreas,)  a  German  as¬ 
tronomer  and  astrologer,  "born  at  Giinzenhausen  in  1603 » 
died  in  1664. 

Goldoni,  gol-do'nee,  (Carlo,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
comic  author,  born  in  Venice  in  1707*  He  manifested  a 
passion  for  theatrical  performances  in  early  childhood, 
and  wrote  a  comedy  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  was  libe- 
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rally  educated,  studied  law,  and  graduated  at  Padua  in 
1731,  alter  which  he  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Venice 
for  a  short  time.  In  1734  he  produced  a  drama  called 
“Belisario.”  He  married  a  Genoese  lady  in  1736.  Having 
renounced  the  profession  of  advocate,  he  composed  in 
rapid  succession  numerous  comedies,  which  were  per¬ 
formed  with  applause,  and  effected  an  important  reform 
of  the  Italian  theatre.  He  became  a  resident  of  Paris  in 
1761,  and  received  a  pension  from  the  king,  who  also 
appointed  him  Italian  teacher  to  the  princesses.  He 
wrote  several  comedies  in  French,  one  of  which,  “  Le 
Bourru  bienfaisant,*’  (1771,)  met  with  brilliant  success. 
Among  his  other  comedies  are  “  The  Flatterer, ”(“  L’Adu- 
latore,”)  “  La  Donna  di  Garbo,”  “  II  Bugiardo,”  and  “  II 
Vecchio  bizarro.”  Goldoni  was  one  of  the  best  comic 
writers  that  Italy  has  produced.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1793,  leaving  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  (3  vols.,  1787,  in 
French,)  which  are  said  to  be  very  interesting,  and 
were  pronounced  by  Gibbon  “  more  comic  than  the  best 
comedies  of  their  author.” 

Goldsborough,  gSlz'Jmr-reh,  (Lewis  M.,)  an  Ame¬ 
rican  rear-admiral,  born  in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
umbia,  in  1805.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1825,  married 
a  daughter  of  William  Wirt,  and  gained  the  rank  of 
commander  in  1841.  In  1855  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  in  September,  1861,  took  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  He  commanded 
the  fleet  which  co-operated  with  General  Burnside  in 
the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  1862.  He 
became  rear-admiral  in  1862,  commanded  the  European 
Squadron  from  1865  to  1867,  and  was  on  special  duty  at 
Washington  till  his  death,  February  20,  1877. 

Goldschmidt,  golt'shmit,  (Hermann,)  a  German 
painter  and  astronomer,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  1802.  He  settled  in  Paris  about  1836.  Among  the 
works  which  procured  him  a  high  reputation  are  the 
“Cumaean  Sibyl,”  (1845,)  “The  Offering  to  Venus,” 
(1846,)  and  “  Cleopatra.”  He  acquired  celebrity  by 
astronomical  observations  which  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  following  asteroids  :  Lutetia,  (1852,)  Po¬ 
mona,  (1854,)  Atalanta,  (1855,)  Harmonia  and  Daphne, 
(1856,)  Nysa,  (1857,)  etc.  Died  September  11,  1866. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Goldschmidt,  (Levin,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at 
Dantzic,  May  30,  1829.  Educated  chiefly  at  Berlin,  he 
held  law-professorships  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Berlin. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Encyklopadie  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft,”  (“Encyclopaedia  of  Legal  Science,”  1862,)  and 
“  Handbuch  des  Handelrechts,”  (“  Hand-Book  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Law.”)  Died  July  16,  1897. 

Goldschmidt,  Madame.  See  Lind,  (Jenny.) 

Goldschmidt,  golt'shmit,  (Meyer  Aaron,)  a  Danish 
novelist,  born  in  Seeland  in  1819.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Homeless  Man,”  (5  vols.,  1853-57,)  “The  Raven,” 
(1866,)  etc.  The  delicacy  of  his  style,  and  the  gentle 
and  refined  idealism  of  his  sentiments,  have  made  him  a 
great  favourite  throughout  Denmark.  Died  in  1887. 

Goldschmidt,  (Otto,)  a  German  pianist,  composer, 
and  conductor,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1829.  In  1851  he 
went  to  America  as  conductor  of  a  series  of  concerts 
given  by  Jenny  Lind,  whom  he  married  in  1852.  He  has 
composed  an  oratorio,  “Ruth,”  (1867,)  and  a  great  deal 
of  instrumental  music. 

Gold'smith,  (Oliver,)  an  eminent  poet  and  mis- 
•cellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Ireland,  at  Pallas,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  in  1728.  Having  early  manifested 
a  talent  for  making  rhymes,  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Contarine,  offered  to  send  him  at  his  own  expense  to  the 
University  of  Dublin.  He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a 
sizar  in  1745.  Here  he  was  more  remarkable  for  idle¬ 
ness  and  love  of  dissipation  than  for  his  devotion  to  his 
studies.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1749*  *wo  yeaJs 
after  the  regular  time.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
uncle,  he  now  prepared  to  enter  the  church ;  but  he  was 
rejected  by  the  bishop  when  he  applied  for  orders.  His 
uncle  next  sent  him  to  London  to  study  law ;  but  on 
his  way  he  spent  in  gambling  the  money  furnished  for 
ihis  travelling  expenses,  and  returned  home  with  empty 
pockets.  His  generous  relative,  however,  forgave  all 
his  offences,  and  soon  after  sent  him  to  study  medicine 


at  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  two  years  ;  after  which 
he  visited  Leyden,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and 
then  set  out,  “  with  only  one  clean  shirt,  and  no  money  in 
his  pocket,”  to  make  the  tour  of  P2urope  on  foot.  The 
following  passage  in  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which 
probably  has  reference  to  himself,  may  explain  to  us  how 
he  supported  himself  while  travelling.  “  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  music,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my 
amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  When¬ 
ever  I  approached  a  peasant’s  house  towards  nightfall,  I 
played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes ;  and  that  procured 
me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day.” 
He  sojourned  six  months  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree  either  at  that 
place  or  Louvain.  Having  heard,  while  in  Italy,  of  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  immediately  set  out  for  England, 
where  he  landed  in  1756. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  first  employed  as  an 
usher  in  a  school  at  Peckham,  and  afterwards  became 
an  apothecary’s  assistant.  In  1758  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in  India,  but  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  letters. 
In  1759  he  published  his  “Present  State  of  Literature 
in  Europe.”  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  several  essays 
for  a  periodical  called  “  The  Bee,”  of  which  only  eight 
numbers  appeared.  He  next  published  some  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Smollett’s  “British  Magazine,” and  the  “Chi¬ 
nese  Letter.”  In  1762  he  wrote  “The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,”  while  under  arrest  for  debt,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obtained  from  a  bookseller 
^60  for  the  work.  It  was  not  published,  however,  till 
1766.  “The  Traveller,”  a  part  of  which  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  Switzerland,  came  out  in  1764.  It  was  received 
with  great  favour,  and  at  once  established  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  author.  About  this  time  he  wrote  “  Letters 
from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,”  “  Life  of  Beau  Nash,” 
and  several  compilations.  In  the  early  part  of  1768 
the  comedy  of  “  The  Good-natured  Man”  was  brought 
out  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  but  was  not  very  well 
received.  “The  Deserted  Village”  appeared  in  1770. 
Soon  after  this  he  began  his  Histories  of  Rome,  Greece, 
and  England,  and  also  engaged,  with  several  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  friends,  in  a  periodical  called  “The  Gentleman’s 
Journal,”  which,  however,  had  a  very  brief  existence, 
dying,  as  Goldsmith  said,  “of  too  many  doctors.”  His 
next  comedy,  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  came  out  in 
1773,  and  met  with  complete  success.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
that  “  he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had 
answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy, — making  an 
audience  merry.”  His  “  History  of  the  Earth  and  Ani¬ 
mated  Nature”  was  published  in  1774.  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  Goldsmith  was  attacked  by  a 
fever,  which,  being  aggravated  by  improper  treatment, 
and  also  by  pecuniary  troubles,  caused  his  death,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1774.  Though  Goldsmith’s  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  poems,  he  merits  little  less  admiration  as 
a  prose-writer.  The  rich  yet  delicate  humour  of  some 
of  his  essays  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  He 
possessed  great  benevolence  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but 
he  wanted  steadiness  of  principle,  and  was  at  all  times 
the  creature  of  impulse.  He  also  manifested  on  many 
occasions  a  considerable  degree  of  vanity  and  feelings 
of  petty  jealousy. 

“Of  all  romances  in  miniature,”  says  Schlegel,  “the 
‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield’  is  the  most  exquisite  and  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  competent 
critics.  Perhaps  no  English  prose  work  of  fiction  is  so 
generally  admired  in  Germany  as  that  above  named. 

See  John  Forster,  “Life  and  Adventures  of  O.  Goldsmith, 
1848;  W.  Irving,  “Goldsmith;  a  Biography,”  1850;  James  Prior, 
‘Life  of  O.  Goldsmith,”  2  vols.,  1837;  Johnson’s  and  Chalmers  s 
“Lives  of  the  English  Poets;”  Percy,  “Life  of  Goldsmith,”  1801; 
John  Mitford,  “Life  of  O.  Goldsmith;”  Sir  W.  Scott  s  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Prose  Works;  “Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  lvii.  ;  “  Edin 
burgh  Review”  for  April,  1837;  Macaulay’s  notice  of  Goldsmith 
in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Goidstiicker,  golt'stiik-er,  (Theodor,)  a  German 
Sanscrit  scholar,  born  at  Konigsberg,  January  18,  1821, 
of  Jewish  parents.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Bonn 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  where  he  became  in  1851 
Sanscrit  professor  in  University  College.  The  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  his  very  learned,  copious,  and  accurate 
“  Sanscrit  Dictionary”  appeared  in  1856 ;  but  only  a 

(fld^See  Explanations,  p.  23.  > 
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amall  part  was  ever  printed.  “  Panini,  his  Place  in  San¬ 
scrit  Literature,”  (1861,)  was  his  other  principal  work. 
Died  March  6,  1872. 

Go-lFath,  [Heb.  rP*?J,]  a  giant  leader  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century  B.c.  Having  challenged  the  Israelites  to  single 
combat,  no  one  was  found  willing  to  meet  him  except 
David,  who  slew  him  with  a  stone  from  his  sling.  (See 
1st  Book  of  Samuel.) 

Go'll-us,  (Jakob,)  an  eminent  Dutch  Orientalist, 
born  at  the  blague  in  1596.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  by  his  attainments  in  the 
classics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  subsequently 
studied  Arabic  under  Erpenius.  In  1622  he  accompanied 
the  Dutch  embassy  to  Morocco  as  interpreter,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  in  Arabic  to  the  emperor.  Erpenius 
having  died  in  1624,  Golius  succeeded  him  as  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Leyden.  He  soon  after  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  East,  and,  having  spent  four  years  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia,  returned  in  1629,  bringing  with  him 
a  very  large  and  choice  collection  of  manuscripts.  He 
had  been  appointed  during  his  absence  professor  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  His  principal  work  is  his  “  Lexicon  Arabico- 
Latinum,”  (1653,)  which  is  still  highly  esteemed ;  he  also 
finished  the  translation  of  Elmacin’s  “History  of  the 
Saracens,”  which  was  begun  by  Erpenius,  and  published 
other  learned  works.  Died  in  1667. 

See  J.  F.  Gronovius,  “  Laudatio  funebris  J.  Golii,”  1668 ;  Baylh, 
“Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn4- 
rale.” 

Golius,  (Pieter,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Leyden,  was  also  distinguished  as  an  Oriental  scholar. 
He  became  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Carmelite  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  a  missionary  to  Asia, 
where  he  founded  a  monastery  of  his  order  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  translated  into  Arabic  the  “Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  published  other  works.  Died  in  1673. 

Gollut,  go'lii',  (Louis,)  a  French  historian,  born  in 
Bui  gundy,  wrote  “Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Princes  of  Burgundy.”  Died  in  1595. 

Golovin,  go-lo-veen',  (Feodor  Alexievitch,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Russian,  who  became  high-chancellor  under 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1689  he  was  commissioned  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  Russia  and  China. 
Died  in  1706.  His  son  Nicholas,  born  in  1694,  was 
sent  as  Russian  minister  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  and 
became  afterwards  president  of  the  College  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Bantich-Kamenski,  “  Histoire  des  Hommes  illustres  du 
R&gne  de  Pierre  le  Grand.” 

Golovin  or  Golowin,  (Ivan,)  a  Russian  senator  and 
admiral,  distinguished  for  integrity,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in 
his  honour.  He  was  made  a  vice-admiral  in  1725. 

Golovin,  Golovine,  or  Golowin,  (Ivan,)  a  Russian 
iitt&rateur ,  born  about  1816,  travelled  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  in  1855  visited  the  United  States.  He 
published  “Russian  Types  and  Characters,”  (1847,) 
“Russia  under  Nicholas  I.,”  (in  French,)  and  “Stars 
and  Stripes ;  or,  American  Impressions.” 

Golovin,  Golovine,  or  Golowin,  (Semen  Vassi- 
lievitch,)  a  Russian  general  and  statesman,  born  in 
1560.  Having  supported  the  claims  of  Michael  Feo- 
dorovitch  to  the  throne,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  title 
of  nobility,  and  appointed  Governor-General  of  Kazan. 
Died  in  1634. 

Golovine.  See  Golovin. 

Golovkin,  go-lov-k&n',  (Gabriel,)  Count,  a  Russian 
statesman,  born  in  1660,  was  a  favourite  of  Peter  the 
Great,  whom  he  accompanied  in  several  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  was  created  chancellor  of  the  empire  in 
1709.  He  was  also  patronized  by  Catherine  I.  and 
Peter  II.  Died  in  1734. 

Golovnin,  Golovnine,  or  Golownin,  go-lov-neen', 
(Vasilii,)  a  Russian  navigator,  who  sailed  in  1809  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  during  which  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Japan,  he  returned  to  Russia, 
where  he  published  in  1816  an  account  of  his  voyage 
and  captivity,  which  was  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages.  Died  in  1832. 


Golowatsky,  Golowatzkij,  Holowackij,  H6I-9- 
v&t'skee,  or  Glowacki,  Hlo-vit'skee,  (Jakov  Fedoro- 
vitch,)  a  “  Little  Russian”  or  Ruthenian  scholar,  born 
at  Czepiele,  in  East  Galicia,  October  17,  (O.  S.,)  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  Lemberg,  Kaschau,  and  Pesth,  and 
became  professor  of  Russian  at  Lemberg  University  in 
1848.  His  chief  work  has  been  the  collection  of  a  vast 
number  of  Ruthenian  (Russinian)  folk-songs  and  tales 
(“  Folk-Songs  of  Galician  and  Hungarian  Russia,”  4 
vols.,  1878.)  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
Ruthenian  literature,  and  author  of  a  “  Ruthenian  Gram¬ 
mar.”  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  Ruthenian 
rite. 

Golowin.  See  Golovin. 

Golowkin.  See  Golovkin 

Golownin.  See  Golovnin. 

Goltz,  (Bogumil,)  a  Polish-German  humorist,  born  at 
Warsaw,  March  20,  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Konigs- 
berg  and  Breslau,  and  became  a  farmer.  In  1830  he 
went  to  Gollub  and  began  a  life  of  meditation  and  study, 
removing  in  1846  to  Thorn.  His  principal  works  are 
the  charming  “ Buch  der  Kindheit,”  (“Book  of  Child¬ 
hood,”  1847,)  “Ein  Jugendleben,”  (1852,)  “Der  Mensch 
und  die  Leute,”  (“  The  Man  and  the  People,”  a  very 
original  and  able  work,  1858,)  “Zur  Charakteristik-  und 
Naturgeschichte  der  Frauen,”  (“  On  the  Characteristics 
and  Natural  History  of  Women,”  1859,)  and  “  Die  Deut- 
schen,”  (i860.)  Died  at  Thorn,  November  11,  1870. 

Goltz,  von,  fon  golts,  (Georg  Conrad,)  Baron,  an 
able  Prussian  general,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1704.  He 
was  appointed  adjutant-general  by  Frederick  the  Great 
in  1740.  Died  in  1747. 

Goltz,  von  der,  fon  dSr  golts,  (Hermann,)  a  German 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Dusseldorf,  March  17,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Berlin,  Tubingen,  and 
Bonn,  was  divinity  professor  at  Basel,  rector  of  the 
Basel  University,  1872-73,  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn,  1873-76,  and  later  at  Berlin.  He  published  (in 
German  and  French)  “  The  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  (1861,)  “The  Revelation  of 
God  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (1868,)  “Christian 
Foundation-Truths,”  (1873,)  and  other  works. 

Goltz,  von  der,  (Kolmar,)  a  German  soldier  and 
author,  born  at  Bielkenfeld,  August  12,  1843.  served 
with  distinction  in  the  French  war  of  1870-71,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  which  he  published  several  volumes  of 
history  and  military  criticism.  He  also  published  “  Ross- 
bach  und  Jena,”  (1883.)  In  1883  he  entered  the  Turkish 
military  service. 

Goltz,  von  der,  (Theodor,)  a  German  economist,  a 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Coblentz,  July  10, 
1836.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen  and  Bonn,  and  in 
1869  became  professor  of  rural  economy  at  Konigsberg. 
His  numerous  works  relate  chiefly  to  the  social,  legal,  and 
economic  relations  of  the  rural  and  labouring  classes. 

Goltzius,  golt'se-us,  (Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  Dutch 
engraver  and  painter,  born  near  Venloo  in  1558.  He 
studied  under  Leonhard  at  Haarlem,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  He  executed  a  number  of  good  pictures ;  but 
his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  engravings,  which  are 
of  great  excellence  and  very  numerous.  Among  these 
we  may  name  the  “Annunciation,”  after  Raphael,  the 
“Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  after  Bassano,  and  an 
“Adoration  of  the  Kings.”  Died  at  Haarlem  in  1617. 

See  Descamps,  “Les  Peintres  Flamands;”  Naglbr,  “Neuet 
Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Goltzius,  (Hubert,)  a  Dutch  antiquary,  artist,  and 
numismatist,  born  at  Venloo  in  1526.  He  was  appointed 
royal  historiographer  and  painter  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  He  published 
“  Roman  Fasti  from  Antique  Coins,”  etc.,  (“  Fasti 
Magistratum  et  Triumphorum  Romanorum,”  etc.,)  and 
other  similar  treatises.  D’ed  at  Bruges  in  1583. 

See  NicAron,  “M4moires;”  Foppens,  “  Bibliotheca  Belgica;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n<Jrale;”  F£lix  van  Hulst,  “  H. 
Goltzius.” 

Gomar,  go'mar,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated  Protestant 
theologian  and  controversialist,  born  at  Bruges  in  1563- 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
England,  and  in  1594  was  appointed  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Leyden.  He  filled  the  same  chair  at  Saumur 
in  1614,  ana  subsequently  became  professor  of  Hebrew 
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and  divinity  at  Groningen,  (1618.)  He  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  controversy  with  Arminius  ;  and  the  Calvinistic 
party  in  Holland  received  from  him  the  name  of  Go- 
marists.  Died  at  Groningen  in  1641. 

Gomara,  de,  di  go-md'ri,  (Francisco  Lopez,)  a 
Spanish  historian,  born  at  Seville  in  1510,  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “  Crdnica  de  la  Nueva  Espana,”  published  in 
1553.  It  is  written  in  a  concise  and  elegant  style,  and 
was  translated  into  several  languages.  Died  about  1560. 

See  Prbscott,  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  ii. 
book  v. 

Gombauld,  de,  deh  gAN/b5,> ( J ean  Ogier — o'zhe-i',) 
a  French  poet  and  epigrammatist,  one  of  the  foundersof 
the  French  Academy,  was  born  in  Saintonge  in  1567. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  wit,  and  was  one  of  the  circle 
wh.<  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  His  works 
include  romances,  dramas,  and  sonnets,  and  epigrams 
which  were  particularly  admired.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  once  read  one  of  his  poems  to  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  remarked,  “  Here  are  some  things  I  do  not 
understand.”  “  That  is  not  my  fault,”  replied  Gom¬ 
bauld.  Among  his  principal  works  may  be  named 
“  End  ymion,”  a  prose  romance,  and  “  Amaranthe,”  a 
pastoial.  Died  in  1666. 

Gomberville,  Le  Roi  de,  leh  rw3.  deh  gAN'b&R'v^l', 
(Marin,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1600, 
wrote  many  poems  and  romances,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Pellisson,  “  Histoire  de  l’Acaddmie  Fran^aise.”’ 

Gomera,  de.  See  Gomara. 

Go'mer-sall,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
born  in  London  in  1600.  He  published  a  tragedy 
entitled  “Ludovic  Sforza,”  “The  Levite’s  Revenge,”  a 
poem,  and  a  number  of  sermons.  Died  in  1646. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Gomes  or  Gomez,  go'm£z,  (Francisco  Dias,)  a 
Portuguese  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Lisbon.  He  wrote 
“  The  Seasons,”  and  other  poems,  also  a  critical  essay 
on  the  styles  of  Sa  de  Miranda,  Ferreira,  and  Camoens, 
(1790.)  Died  in  1795. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Gomes  or  Gomez,  (Joao  Baptist  a,)  a  distinguished 
Portuguese  dramatist,  wrote  a  very  popular  tragedy 
entitled  “  Inez  de  Castro,”  (published  about  1806.)  It 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  Died 
nbout  1812. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Gomes  de  Amorim,  go'mSs  d&  i-mo-reeN',  (Fran¬ 
cisco,)  a  Portuguese  dramatist,  born  at  Avelomar,  August 
13,  1827.  A  protigS  of  Almeida-Garrett,  he  adopted  his 
style  and  theories  from  that  master.  Besides  many 
dramas  and  some  volumes  of  verse  and  romance,  he 
published  “Garrett:  Memorias  biographicas.”  D.  1892. 

Gomez,  go'mSs,  (A.  Carlos,)  a  musical  composer, 
of  Portuguese  parentage,  born  at  Compinos,  in  Brazil, 
uly  I,  1839.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  emperor  to 
e  educated.  His  opera  “  II  Guarany”  (1870)  is  his  most 
successful  performance. 

Gomez,  go'mSth,  (Fernando,)  a  Spanish  soldier, 
born  at  Toledo  in  1138,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  and  bravery  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  founder  of  the  order  of 
Alcantara.  Died  in  1182. 

Gomez,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  painter,  born  about  1550, 
became  court  painter  to  Philip  II.  Died' in  1 597 - 

Gom'ez,  (Maximo,)  a  Cuban  soldier,  was  born  of 
Spanish  parents  about  1822.  He  became  a  major  in 
the  Spanish  army,  but  resigned  in  1868  and  joined  the 
Cuban  insurgents.  In  1895  he  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  continued  in  com¬ 
mand  until  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Gomez,  (Sebastiano,)  a  celebrated  Spanish  painter, 
called  “  the  Mulatto  of  Murillo,”  born  at  Seville  about 
1616.  He  was  originally  a  slave  of  Murillo,  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  genius  he  displayed,  was  liberated  by  his 
master  and  received  among  his  pupils.  Among  nis  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  is  a  “  Virgin  and  Child.”  Died  about  1690. 


Poisson— pwiFsdN',)  Madame,  a  French  novelist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1684.  Among  her  best  works  are  “  Les 
Cent  Nouvelles”  and  her  “  Persian  Anecdotes.”  Died 
in  1770. 

Gomez  de  Becerra,  de,  d&  go'mSth  d&  bi-thSr'ril, 
(Alvaro,)  a  Spanish  jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Es- 
tremadura  in  1771,  became  a  senator  and  president  of 
the  chamber  of  the  Cortes. 

Gomez  de  Castro,  (Alvarez.)  See  Castro. 

Gomez  de  Ciudad  Real,  go'mSth  d&  the-oo-Dii/ 
ri-il',  (Alvarez,)  a  Spanish  Latin  poet,  born  at  Guada- 
laxara  in  1488.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems,  among 
which  is  “Thaliachristia,”  (1522.)  Died  in  1538. 

Gomez  (or  Gomes)  de  Oliviera,  go'mlz  d&  o-le- 
ve-a'rd,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  poet,  who  lived  about 
1620.  He  wrote  “  Idyls  of  the  Sea,”  (“  Idylios  mari- 
timos,”)  and  numerous  sonnets. 

Gomez  de  Sylva,  (or  Silva.)  See  Eboll 

Gomez  de  Vasconcelle,  de,  deh  go'mSz'  d$h  vits'- 
kbN'sIF,  (Louise  Genevieve,)  a  literary  lady,  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  extraction,  published  an  abridged  translation 
of  the  “Orlando  Furioso”  into  French;  also  several 
romances.  Died  in  1718. 

Gomme,  (G.  Laurence,)  an  English  ahtiquarian, 
was  born  at  London  in  1853.  He  founded  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society  and  edited  several  antiquarian  journals. 
He  published  “  Primitive  Folk-Moots,”  (1880,) 
“Chap-Books  and  Folk-Lore  Tracts,”  (1885,)  “The 
Village  Community,”  (1889,)  “Ethnology  in  Folk- 
Lore,”  (1892,)  etc. 

GoirFpers,  (Samuel,)  a  labor  advocate,  was  born 
in  England  in  1850,  became  in  early  life  a  labor  organ¬ 
izer,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  editor  of  its  official  magazine. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Federation,  with  one 
year’s  intermission,  since  1882. 

Gomperz,  gom'p§Rts,  (Theodor,)  a  German  philol¬ 
ogist,  born  at  Briinn,  March  29,  1832.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Vienna,  where  he  became  professor  of  philology 
in  1869,  having  studied  at  Venice,  Naples,  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Oxford.  Besides  editing  some  ancient  texts, 
he  wrote  works  on  Greek  literature,  and  published 
“Herculanische  Studien,”  (1865-66,)  etc.  He  also 
published  a  translation  of  J.  S.  Mill’s  complete  works. 

Gongalo  de  Cordova.  See  Gonsalvo. 

Gongalves,  gon-sdl'v£z,  (Joaquim  Affonso,)  a 
learned  Portuguese  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar, 
born  in  1780.  In  1812  he  visited  Brazil,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Macao.  He  published  a  Portuguese-Chinese 
Grammar,  entitled  “Arte  China,”  (1829,)  and  a  “Dic- 
cionario  Portuguez-China,”  which  are  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1841. 

Goncourt,  de,  deh  gdNTcooR',  (Edmond  Louis  An¬ 
toine  Huot,)  a  French  author,  born  at  Nancy,  May  26, 
1822.  With  the  aid  of  his  brother  Jules  Alfred  Huot 
de  Goncourt,  (born  at  Paris,  December  17,  1830,  died 
at  Auteuil,  June  20,  1873,)  he  produced  a  large  number 
of  novels,  dramas,  art  treatises,  popular  histories,  etc. 
M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
published  various  romances,  etc.  Died  in  1896. 

Gondebaud,  gtSN'deh-bo',  or  Gun'do-b£id,  second 
son  of  Gondioc,  King  of  Burgundy.  Having  slain  his 
brother  Chilperic,  and  defeated  his  army,  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  491  a.d.  In  499  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and  Arians.  He  was 
defeated  near  Dijon,  in  500  a.d.,  by  Clovis,  King  of  the 
Franks,  to  whom  he  became  tributary.  He  drew  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  laws  for  his  subjects,  since  called  the  “  Burgun¬ 
dian  Code,”  In  religion  he  was  an  Arian.  Died  in  516. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran<;ais.” 

Gondebaud  or  Gon'do-v&ld,  King  of  Aquitaine, 
surnamed  Ballomer,  was  a  natural  son  of  Clotaire  L 
On  the  death  of  Chilperic,  King  of  Austrasia,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  (584.)  He  was  afterwards  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Gontran,  King  uf  Burgundy,  and  out 
to  death,  585. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Gondebaud-Ballomer.  See  preceding  article. 

Gondegisile,  g6N/deh-zhe/z6F>  I  Lat.GoNDEGisi'LUS,] 
a  younger  son  of  Gondioc,  King  of  Burgundy,  was  born 
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about  470  A.D.  lie  ruled  over  the  territory  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Doubs,  and  was  an  ally  of  Clovis.  He 
was  killed  by  his  brother  Gondebaud  in  501. 

Gon'de-mar  01  God'o-mar,  King  of  Burgundy,  was 
a  son  of  Gondebaud.  He  reigned  from  523  to  534  a.d., 
and  defeated  Clodomir,  King  of  Orleans,  in  battle. 

Gon'de-mar,  (Flavius,)  was  elected  king  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain  in  610  a.d.  Died  in  612. 

Gonderic.  See  Gondioc. 

Gondi.  See  Retz,  Cardinal  de. 

Gondi,  de,  deh  g^N'de',  (Philippe  Emanuel,)  a 
French  naval  officer,  born  at  Limoges  in  1584.  In  1622 
he  assisted  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the  blockade  of  La 
Rochelle.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  celebrated  Vincent 
de  Paul.  Died  in  1662. 

Gondicaire,  giN'de'kiR',  [Lat.  Gundica'rius,]  or 
Gundaliaire,  first  King  of  Burgundy,  born  about  385 
a.d.  Having  invaded  Germany  about  413,  he  established 
himself  with  his  subjects  on  the  Rhine,  whence  the 
Romans  vainly  endeavoured  to  expel  them.  His  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Huns  under  Attila  in  436,  and  he 
himself  slain. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais.” 

Gondinet,  gAN'dfe'ni',  (Edmond,)  a  French  drama¬ 
tist,  born  at  Lauri&re,  March  7,  1829.  He  was  long 
employed  in  the  civil  service.  Among  his  many  plays 
are  “  La  Cravate  blanche,”  (1867,)  “Les  grandes  Demoi¬ 
selles,”  (1868,)  “Paris  chez  lui,”  (1872,)  “Le  Panache,” 
(1875,)  and  “Tant  plus  9a change,”  (1878.)  Most  of  his 
plays  are  of  the  lightest  description,  and  in  many  he  has 
been  associated  with  other  writers.  Died  in  1888. 

Gon'dI-oc  or  Gon'der-ic,  [Lat.  Gunderi'cus,]  son 
of  Gondicaire,  noticed  above,  was  the  second  King  of 
Burgundy,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  436  A.D.  He 
greatly  extended,  both  by  conquest  and  by  treaties,  the 
territory  left  him  by  his  father.  Died  about  473. 

See  Aug.  Thierry,  “  Lettres  sur  l’Histoire  de  France.” 

Gondola,  gon'do-H,  (Giovanni  di  Francesco,)  a 
distinguished  poet,  born  at  Ragusa,  in  Illyria,  in  1588. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  “  Osmanide,”  in 
which  he  celebrates  the  deeds  and  misfortunes  of  Osman 
I.  He  also  translated  into  Illyrian  Tasso’s  “Gerusa- 
emme  Liberata,”  and  wrote  other  works.  Died  in  1638. 
He  is  also  known  as  Ivan  Gundulitsch  or  Gundulic. 

His  son  Sigismund  was  an  accomplished  poet,  and 
became  rector  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa.  Died  in  1682. 

See  F.  M.  Appendini,  “Memoria  sulla  Vita  e  su  gli  Scritti  di  G. 
F.  Gondola,”  1837. 

Gondouin,  g6N'doo-iN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Saint-Ouen-sur-Seine  in  1737.  He  designed 
the  Ecole  de  Chirurgie,  since  called  ficole  de  Medecine, 
in  Paris,  which,  says  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “is  the 
most  classic  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  Died 
in  1818. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “  Vies  des  plus  c<5Rbres  Archi- 
tectes.” 

Gondrin,  de,  deh  gdN'dR&N',  (Louis  Antoine  de 
Pardaillan — deh  ptR'dt'y&N',)  Due  d’Antin,  (dflN'- 
ti.N',)  a  French  courtier,  born  in  1665,  was  a  son  of 
Madame  de  Montespan.  He  won  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  of  his  son,  the  dauphin.  Died  in  1736. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Gondrin,  de,  (Louis  Henri  de  Pardaillan,)  a 
French  Jansenist,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Auch  in  1620. 
He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1646.  Died  in  1674. 

Gon'dulf  or  Gun'dulf,  a  French  prelate,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Rouen  in  1023,  became  Abbot  of  Saint 
Stephen’s  at  Caen,  and  in  1076  was  made  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  England.  Died  in  1108. 

Gonelli,  go-nel'lee,  or  Gonnelli,  gon-nel'lee,  (Gio¬ 
vanni,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  surnamed  “  the  Blind  Man 
of  Cambassi,”  born  in  Tuscany  in  1610.  He  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  continued  the  practice 
of  his  art,  and,  it  is  said,  modelled  portraits  in  clay  by 
the  touch  alone.  Died  in  1664. 

Gonet,  go'n^',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  learned  French 
Dominican,  born  at  Beziers  in  1616,  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Bordeaux.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
“  Shield  of  the  Theology  of  the  Thomists,”  (“  Clypeus 
Theologise  Thomisticas,”  18  vols.  i2mo,)  of  which  Bayle 


remarks,  “The  Spaniards  call  it  a  very  pretty  com¬ 
pendium  of  divinity.”  Died  in  1681. 

Gongora  y  Argote,  gon-go'ri  e  aR-go'ti,  (Luis,)  a 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Cdrdova  in  1561.  He  took  holy 
orders  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  before  which  he  had  com¬ 
posed  elegant  sonnets,  satires,  and  ballads.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Philip  III.  about  1616.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  adopted  a  fantastic,  affected,  and  obscure 
style,  which  he  called  estilo  culto ,  and  which  was  imi¬ 
tated  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  is  sometimes 
called  Gongorism.  Died  in  1627. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature Longfellow 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  His^ 
pana  Nova.” 

Gonnelieu,  de,  deh  gon'le-uh',  (J£r6me,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  pulpit  orator,  and  theologian,  born  at  Soissons 
in  1640 ;  died  in  1715. 

Gonner  or  Goenner,  gon'ner,  (Nikolaus  Thad- 
daus,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1764.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  German 
Public  Law,”  (1804,)  and  a  “Manual  of  Common  Pro¬ 
cess,”  (“Handbuch  des  gemeinen  Processes,”  4  vol*, 
1805.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  H.  J.  Jack,  “N.  T.  von  Gonner’s  Biographie,”  1813. 

Gonsalo,  gon-sd'lo,  (Fernando,)  Count  of  Castile, 
a  Spanish  military  commander,  who  gained  a  victory 
over  Sancho,  King  of  Navarre,  in  924,  and  afterwards 
defeated  the  Moors  in  several  engagements. 

Gonsalvo,  gon-sil'vo,  Gonzalo,  gon-thi'lo,  or  Gon- 
9alo  de  Cdrdova,  (Hernandez  or  Fernandez,)  [Fr. 
Gonsalve  de  Cordoue,  g^N'silv'  deh  koR'doo',]  a 
celebrated  Spanish  commander,  surnamed  the  Great 
Captain,  was  born  at  Montilla,  near  Cdrdova,  in  1443, 
(or,  according  to  some  writers,  in  1453.)  He  was  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  long  war  of  Granada  which  ended  in  1492.  In 
1495  he  was  selected  by  Queen  Isabella  to  command  the 
army  sent  to  aid  the  King  of  Naples  against  Charles  VIII. 
of  France.  He  expelled  the  French  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  victories,  succoured  the  pope  by  capturing  Ostia  from 
a  piratical  horde,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1498.  A  secret 
treaty  for  the  partition  pf  the  kingdom  of  Naples  having 
been  made  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Louis  XII.  of 
France  in  1500,  Gonsalvo  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  each  other  in  1502.  “The 
Great  Captain”  gained  decisive  victories  at  Cerignola 
and  Garigliano  in  1503,  and  drove  the  French  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1506  he  was  recalled  to  Spain 
by  Ferdinand,  who  was  jealous  of  his  glory  or  suspicious 
of  his  loyalty.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  but  was  treated  with  coldness  at  court.  Died 
at  Granada  in  1515.  “  His  splendid  military  successes,” 
says  Prescott,  “have  made  the  name  of  Gonsalvo  as 
familiar  to  his  countrymen  as  that  of  the  Cid,  which, 
floating  down  the  stream  of  popular  melody,  has  been 
treasured  up  as  a  part  of  the  national  history.  .  .  .  His 
characteristics  were  prudence,  coolness,  steadiness  of 
purpose,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  man.  He  betrayed 
none  of  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  which  disgrace 
the  age  of  chivalry.”  (See  Prescott’s  “Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,”  vol.  ii.  Part  II.,  chap.  ii. ;  and  vol.  iii.  chaps, 
xii.,  xiv.,  and  xxiv.) 

See  Paolo  Giovio,  “  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  G.  F.  Cordub® 
Brant6me,  “  Vies  des  grands  Capitaines ;”  M.  J.  Quintana,  “  Vida 
de  G.  F.  de  Cdrdova,”  1827 ;  Fernandez  de  Pulgar,  “  Coronica  del 
gran  Capitan  G.  F.  de  Cdrdova,”  1580. 

Gonthier,  gon'teeR,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  was  born  in  Germany.  His  chief  work 
is  entitled  “Ligurinus  sive  de  Rebus  a  Friderico  L 
gestis,”  (“  On  the  Achievements  of  Frederick  I.”)  Died 
at  Pairis,  near  Basle,  in  1223. 

Gonthier,  [Fr.  pron.  g6N'te-i',]  (Johann,)  a  German 
physician  and  Hellenist,  was  born  at  Andemach  in  1487. 
Pie  became  physician  to  Francis  I.  of  France  in  1 535,  and 
lectured  on  anatomy  at  Paris,  where  Vesalius  was  among 
his  pupils.  Having  been  persecuted  as  a  Protestant, 
he  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  Greek.  Among  his  works,  which  were  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  are  “  Anatomical  Institutes  according  to  the 
Views  of  Galen,”  (“  Anatomicae  Institutiones  secun¬ 
dum  Galeni  Sententiam,”  1536,)  and  “On  Ancient  and 
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Modem  Medicine,”  (“De  Medicina  veteri  et  nova,” 
1571.)  Died  in  1574. 

See  H^rissant,  “  filoge  de  Gonthier  d’Andemach,”  1765 ;  Nictt- 
ron,  “Hommes  lllustres Eloy,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine:” 
M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Medicoram.” 

Gontran,  g6N'tR6N',  a  son  of  Clotaire  I.,  inherited 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  561  A.D.  Died  in  593. 

Gonzaga,  gon-ziFg&,  (Thomaz  Antonio,)  a  popular 
Portuguese  lyric  poet,  born  at  Oporto  in  1747,  was  sur- 
named  Dirceu.  He  was  banished  for  a  political  offence 
to  Mozambique  in  1792.  Broken  in  spirit,  he  lived  there 
fifteen  years  in  a  half-insane  condition,  and  died  in  1807. 

See  F.  Denis,  “  R£sum£  de  l’Histoire  litt^raire  du  Brasil “  Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.  ” 

Gonzaga,  de*  deh  gon-zS'gii,  [Fr.  Gonzague,  g6N'- 
zfg',]  (Anne,)  Princess-Palatine,  born  about  1616,  was  a 
daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Nevers.  She 
was  married  in  1645  to  Edward,  a  son  of  Frederick  V., 
Prince-Palatine  and  King  of  Bohemia.  She  passed  much 
time  at  the  French  court,  and  was  distinguished  for  her 
political  talents  and  influence  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde. 
Died  in  1684.  Bossuet  pronounced  her  funeral  oration. 

See  Cardinal  de  Rktz,  “M^moires;”  Senac  de  Meilhan, 
“  M6moires  d’Anne  de  Gonzague,”  1786. 

Gonzaga,  de,*  di  gon-z&'ga,  (Maria  Louisa,)  Queen 
of  Poland,  born  about  1612,  was  a  sister  of  Anne  Gon¬ 
zaga,  noticed  above,  and  was  eminent  for  beauty.  Her 
mother  was  Catherine  of  Lorraine.  She  was  married 
in  1645  to  Sigismond  Ladislas,  King  of  Poland,  who 
died  in  1648.  Soon  after  that  event  she  became  the 
wife  of  his  brother  and  successor,  John  Casimir.  Died 
in  1667. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale;”  Bassompierre,  “M£- 
moires.” 

Gonzaga,  di,*(CARLO,)  Duke  of  Mantua,  Montferrato, 
and  Nevers,  was  a  grandson  of  Federico,  noticed  below,* 
and  heir  of  his  cousin  Vincenzo,  who  died  in  1627.  His 
claim  was  disputed  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  whose 
army  took  and  pillaged  Mantua  in  1630.  Gonzaga  re¬ 
covered  Mantua  about  a  year  later.  Died  in  1637. 

Gonzaga,  di*  or  de,  (Curtius,)  an  Italian  poet,  who 
lived  about  1580.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  called  “  Fido 
Amante,”  (1582.) 

Gonzaga,  di,*  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  son  of 
Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  born  in  1505.  He  became 
successively  Bishop  of  Mantua,  Cardinal,  and  Archbishop 
of  Tarragona.  He  was  intimate  with  Cardinal  Bembo 
and  other  eminent  scholars  of  the  time.  Died  in  1 563. 

See  Ughelli,  “Italia  Sacra.” 

Gonzaga,  di*  (Federico,)  Duke  of  Mantua,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Giovanni  Francesco,  in  1519.  He 
became  an  ally  of  Charles  V.  in  1521,  and  fought  with 
distinction  against  the  French.  He  was  created  Duke 
of  Mantua  by  the  emperor,  and  obtained  the  marquisate 
of  Montferrato  in  1536.  Died  in  1540. 

Gonzaga,  di,*[Fr.  Gonzague,  g&N'ztg',]  (Ferdinand 
or  Ferrante,)  Duke  of  Molfetta  and  Guastalla,  born  in 
1506,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  He 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  general  in  the  service 
of  Charles  V.,  who  appointed  him  Viceroy  of  Sicily  in 
1536,  and  Governor  of  the  Milanese  in  1546.  Died  at 
Brussels  in  1557. 

See  Alfonso  de  Ulloa,  “Vita  del  gran  Capitano  F.  Gonzaga,” 
*563;  Gosellini,  “Vita  del  Principe  F.  Gonzaga,”  1574. 

Gonzaga,  di,*  (Ferdinando  Carlo,)  last  Duke  of 
Milan,  succeeded  his  father  in  1665.  He  was  extremely 
dissolute.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  was 
the  ally  of  France.  The  Austrians  took  Mantua  in  1707 
and  annexed  it  to  the  Milanese.  Pie  died  in  1708. 

Gonzaga,  di*  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  first  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  began  to  reign  in  1407.  lie  waged  war 
against  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  became  general- 
in-chief  of  the  Venetian  army  in  1432.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1438,  after  which  he 
defeated  the  Venetians  and  their  allies  under  F.  Sforza, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  that  time.  He  died  in  1444, 
aged  about  fifty,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Luigi, 


•  Some  authorities  give  these  names  without  the  particles,  ( de ,  or 
di;)  in  inserting  them  we  have  followed  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 

G^n^rale.” 


who  was  distinguished  as  a  general  and  patron  of  poets 
and  artists. 

Gonzaga,  di,*  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  grandson 
of  Luigi,  became  Marquis  of  Mantua  in  1466.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  army  which  the  Italian  allies  raised  in  1495 
to  resist  Charles  VIII.  of  Prance.  He  was  general  of 
the  League  of  Cambrai  in  1509.  Died  in  1519. 

Gonzaga,  di,*  (Lucrezia,)  a  learned  Italian  lady,  was 
married  to  Gian  Paolo  Manfroni,  afterwards  imprisoned 
for  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Her  letters  were  greatly  admired  by  her  contemporaries. 
Died  in  1576. 

Gonzaga,  di*  [Fr.  Gonzague,]  (Luigi,)  Lord  of 
Mantua,  was  the  founder  of  a  sovereign  house  which 
reigned  at  Mantua  from  1328  to  1707.  They  belonged 
to  the  Ghibeline  party.  He  died  in  1361. 

Gonzaga,  di,*  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  writer  and  car¬ 
dinal,  born  in  1542,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tasso.  He 
wrote  verses  and  Latin  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  (1791.) 
Died  in  1593. 

See  Possevin,  “  Historia  Gonzagarum,”  etc. 

Gonzaga,  di,*  (Vespasiano,)  Duke  of  Sabbionetta, 
an  Italian  military  commander,  born  in  1531,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  He  was  also  a  generous  patron  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  Died  in  1591. 

Gonzague,  the  French  of  Gonzaga,  which  see. 

Gonzales,  gon-thd'l&s.  (  BartolomE,  )  a  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1564.  He  was  patronized 
by  Philip  IIP,  who  employed  him  to  restore  the  Escu- 
rial  and  other  palaces.  Died  in  1627. 

Gonzales,  gdN'zS'lgs',  (Louis  Jean  Emmanuel,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Saintes  in  1815,  became  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  “Si£cle.”  lie  wrote  a  successful 
novel,  entitled  “The  Pearl-Diver,”  or  “Les  Freres  de  la 
Cote,”  (“  Filibusters,”  or  “  Buccaneers.”)  Died  1887. 

Gonzales- Velasquez,  gon-thS'lgs  vi-l&s'k£th,  (Alk 
JANDRO,)  a  Spanish  painter  and  architect,  born  at  Madrid 
in  1719.  He  adorned  with  paintings  the  royal  palace 
of  San  Ildefonso.  Died  in  1772. 

Gonzales- Velasquez,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Madrid  in  1729.  He 
excelled  in  frescos,  and  became  court  painter  in  1757. 
Died  in  1793.  His  brother  Luis,  born  in  1715,  was  also 
a  painter.  Died  in  1764, 

Gonzalez,  gon-th&'lgth,  or  Gonzales,  (Diego,)  a 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1733;  died 
in  1794. 

Gonzalez,  gon-zUFlSs,  (Manuel,)  a  Mexican  presi¬ 
dent,  born  at  Matamoros,  June  18,  1833.  He  Became  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  found  abundant  occupation  in 
the  various  civil  wars  of  his  country.  In  1871  he  was 
sent  to  Congress  from  Oajaca,  and  in  1876  became  a 
Senator.  In  1878  he  was  made  minister  of  war,  and  was 
president  of  the  republic,  1880-84.  Died  May  8,  1893. 

Gonzalez-Cabrera-Bueno,  gon-thS'lSth  kii-bRa'ri 
bwa'no,  (Don  Jozt,)  a  distinguished  admiral,  bor*  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe  about  1670,  was  sent  in  1701,  by 
Pedro  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  as  commander  of  a  fleet, 
to  the  Philippines.  He  published  a  valuable  treatise 
on  navigation. 

Gonzalez  de  Andrada.  See  Andrada,  (Paolo.) 

Gonzalez  de  Berceo,  gon-thiFl£th  di  b^R-tha'o, 
(Juan,)  the  earliest  Spanish  poet  of  whom  anything  is 
known,  was  born  in  Castile  in  1196.  He  was  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  and  wrote  in  verse  the  lives  of  San  Do¬ 
mingo  de  Silos  and  San  Millan.  Died  in  1266. 

Gonzalez  y  Diaz-Tunon,  (Zeferino,)  a  Span¬ 
ish  cardinal,  born  at  Villori  in  1831.  He  became  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Manila,  returned  to  Spain  in 
1865,  and  became  Bishop  of  Cordoba.  In  1883  he 
was  transferred  to  Seville,  and  in  1885  was  made  a 
cardinal.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  wrote 
numerous  books,  two  of  which  are  “  Historia  de  la 
Filosofia,”  (1886,)  and  “La  Biblia  y  la  Ciencia,” 
(1891.)  Died  November  29,  1894. 

Gonzalez- Velasquez.  See  Gonzales-Velasque*. 

Gonzalo  or  Gonzalvo.  See  Gonsalvo. 

Gonzalvo.  See  Gonsalvo. 
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Goocli,  (P.obert,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Varmouth  in  1784.  He  practised  in  London,  whither 
he  removed  in  1811.  He  published  an  excellent  work 
on  “  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women,”  (1829.)  Died  in  1830. 

Good,  (John  Mason,)  an  eminent  English  physician 
and  author,  born  at  Epping  in  May,  1764.  He  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Gosport  in  1779,  and,  having 
studied  at  Guy’s  Hospital  for  a  short  time,  began  to 
practise  at  Sudbury  in  1784.  In  1793  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  devoted  much  attention  to  literature 
and  contributed  to  several  reviews.  He  was  versed  in 
many  ancient  and  modern  languages,  which  he  learned 
with  uncommon  facility.  In  1805  he  produced  a  trans¬ 
lation  in  verse  of  Lucretius  “De  Rerum  Natura.” 
Among  his  chief  medical  works  are  a  “Physiological 
System  of  Nosology,”  (1817,)  and  “The  Study  of  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (4  vols.,  1822;  2d  edition,  with  notes  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  5  vols.,  1828,)  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  learned  works  on  that  subject  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  language.  He  also  published  “The  Book  of 
Nature,”  (3  vols.,  1826,)  a  “Translation  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,”  and  several  original  poems.  In  1820  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
Died  in  January,  1827. 

Commenting  on  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  Lord 
Jeffrey  says,  “Upon  the  whole,  this  book  is  very  dull, 
and  as  a  translation  very  flat  and  unpoetical ;  yet  it  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  vigour  or 
intelligence  :  it  contains  a  very  correct  edition  of  Lucre¬ 
tius,  with  more  information  on  the  subject  of  his  poem 
than  could  be  gathered  from  all  his  other  commentators 
put  together.”  (“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807.) 

See  Olinthus  Gregory,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  M.  Good,” 
1828;  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1827. 

Good'ale,  (George  Lincoln,)  M.D.,  an  American 
botanist,  born  at  Saco,  Maine,  August  3,  1839.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Amherst  College  in  i860,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1863,  was  professor  of  materia  medica 
in  Bowdoin  College,  1868-72,  afterwards  professor  of 
botany  in  Harvard,  and  in  1888  Fisher  professor  of 
natural  history. 

Goodall,  good'al,  (  Edward,  )  an  English  artist, 
chiefly  known  as  an  engraver,  born  at  Leeds  in  1795. 
His  vignette  landscapes,  after  Turner,  are  esteemed 
master-pieces.  Among  his  works  are  the  illustrations 
of  Rogers’s  “  Italy”  and  other  poems,  and  the  plates  in 
T urner’s  “  South  Coast.”  He  reproduces  the  manner 
of  Turner  with  exquisite  tact.  Died  April  11,  1870. 

Goodall,  (Frederick,)  an  eminent  painter  of  history 
and  genre,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London 
in  1822.  He  obtained  a  silver  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  early  works  represent 
the  life  of  the  peasants  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  He 
produced  “The  Departure  of  the  Emigrant-Ship,”  and 
other  scenes  of  Irish  life,  and  afterwards  devoted  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  English  subjects.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Raising  the  May-Pole,”  (1851 ,)  “  Early  Morning  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Shur,”  (i860,)  “  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael,”  (1866,)  “Rachel  and  her  Flock,”  11875,) 
“Gordon’s  Last  Messenger,”  (1885,)  “  The  Thames 
from  Windsor  Castle,”  (1890.)  Mr.  Goodall  was 
chosen  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1852, 
and  a  Royal  Academician  in  1863. 

Goode,  good,  (George  Brown,)  an  American  ichthy¬ 
ologist,  born  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  February  13,  1857. 
He  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1870,  and  studied  in  the  Harvard  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  From  1874  until  his 
death  he  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  and  the  National  Museum.  His  principal 
writings  are  “  The  Fishes  of  Bermuda,”  (1876,)  “  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Menhaden,”  (1880,)  “Game  Fishes  of  the 
United  States,”  (1879-81,)  “Food-Fishes,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States,”  (1884,)  besides  a  la^ge  number  of  papers 
on  scientific  subjects.  Died  September  6,  1896. 

Goode,  good,  (William,)  an  English  theologian,  born 
about  1800.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Divine  Rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice,”  (2  vols.,  1842,)  treatises  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Puseyites,  and  numerous  tracts  and 
pamphlets  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 


He  became  Dean  of  Ripon  in  i860.  Died  August  12, 
1868. 

Good-ell',  (William,)  D.D.,  an  American  missionary, 
born  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  February  14,  1792. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  and  at 
Andover  in  1820.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  a  Congre- 
gationalist  minister,  was  a  missionary  at  Beyroot,  1823- 
31,  and  at  Constantinople,  1831-55.  He  translated  the 
whole  Bible  into  Armenian-Turkish.  Died  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  February  18,  1867. 

Goodell,  (William,)  M.D.,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Malta,  October  17,  1829.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1851,  and  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  in  1854.  He  practised  medicine 
for  a  time  in  Constantinople.  He  was  appointed  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Preston  Retreat,  Philadelphia,  in  1865,  and 
in  1876  he  became  professor  of  clinical  gynaecology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  principal  work  is 
“Lessons  in  Gynaecology,”  (1879.)  Died  Oct.  27,  1894. 

Good'man,  (Christopher,)  an  English  Puritan,  born 
at  Chester  about  1520.  He  retired  to  the  continent  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  and  became  pastor  of  an  English 
church  at  Geneva.  About  1560  he  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  Scotland.  He  wrote  a  “  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Amos.”  Died  in  1602. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Goodman,  (Edward  John,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  at  London  in  1836.  He  became  a  journalist  in 
1857,  has  published  various  novels  and  works  of  travel 
in  Norway,  and  has  written  (with  L.  N.  Parker) 
“  Love  in  Idleness,”  (a  comedy,  1896.) 

Goodman,  (Godfrey,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Denbighshire  in  1583.  He  became  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
in  1625,  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  about  1640. 
•He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  his  Own 
Times,”  which  was  published  in  1839.  Died  in  1655. 

See  Fuller,  “  Church  History.” 

Good'rich,  (Charles  A.,)  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
a  historian  and  clergyman,  born  in  1790.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America.”  Died  in  1862. 

Goodrich,  (Chauncey,)  an  American  Senator,  born 
at  Durham,  Connecticut,  in  1759,  was  a  son  of  Elizur, 
noticed  below.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1795  to  1801,  and  represented  Connecticut  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  1807  to  1813.  Died  in  1815. 

Goodrich,  (Chauncey  Allen,)  an  American  scholar 
and  divine,  born  at  New  Haven  in  October,  1790,  was  a 
son  of  Elizur,  noticed  below,  (1761-1849.)  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  afterwards  studied  theology. 
He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  from  1817  to  1839,  and  in  the  latter  year  obtained 
the  chair  of  theology  in  that  institution.  In  1847  he 
produced  an  enlarged  edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary. 
He  also  edited  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  with 
an  Appendix  and  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Nantes,  (1859,) 
and  published  “  Select  British  Eloquence,”  (1852.)  Died 
in  i860. 

Goodrich,  (Elizur,)  an  American  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  in  1761.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  in  Yale  College  from  1801  to  1810,  and 
was  a  judge  of  probate  for  a  number  of  years.  Died 
in  1849. 

Goodrich,  (Frank  B.,)  an  American  writer,  son  of 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1826.  He  published,  besides  several  other  works, 
“The  Court  of  Napoleon,  or  Society  under  the  First 
Empire,  with  Portraits  of  its  Beauties,”  etc.,  (1857,)  and 
translations  of  five  of  Balzac’s  novels. 

Goodrich,  (Samuel  Griswold,)  an  American  writer, 
known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter  Parley,  was 
born  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  in  1793.  Pie  was  a 
nephew  of  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich.  He  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  publishing-house  in  Boston  about  1825,  soon 
after  which  he  began  to  write  a  series  of  juvenile  books 
under  the  name  of  “  Peter  Parley.”  These  works,  the 
subjects  of  which  were  history,  geography,  travels,  etc., 
enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity.  Some  of  them  were 
translated  into  French.  He  edited  a  periodical  called 
“  Parley’s  Magazine,”  (1841-54.)  He  was  consul  of 
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the  United  Stages  ih  Paris  for  several  years,  {1848-52.} 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  “Recollections  of  a 
Lifetime,”  (2  vols.,  1857,)  “  Illustrated  Natural  History 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  {2  vols.,  1859,)  and  “Peter 
Parley’s  Own  Story,”  etc.,  (1864.)  Died  in  i860. 

For  a  particular  account  of  his  various  publications,  see  Alli- 
bone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Goodrich,  (Thomas,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Lincolnshire  about  1480.  He  rose  through  various  pre¬ 
ferments  to  be  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1534.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  and  in  1551  was  made  lord  chancellor. 
He  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Bishops’  Book  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  154S.  Died  in  1554. 

Good'oir,  (John,)  a  Scottish  anatomist,  born  at  An- 
struther,  March  10,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Andrew’s  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  1835  was  licensed  as  a 
surgeon.  He  studied  comparative  anatomy,  and  made 
extensive  zoological  and  palaeontological  collections,  and 
in  1846  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh 
University.  He  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  theorist  in 
biology.  Died  March  6,  1867. 

Good'win,  (Charles  Wycliffe,)  an  English  Egyp¬ 
tologist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  King’s  Lynn  in  1817. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  some  legal 
treatises,  and  contributed  a  noteworthy  article  on  the 
“  Mosaic  Cosmogony”  to  “  Essays  and  Reviews,”  (i860.) 
Died  January  17,  1878. 

Good'win,  (Daniel  Raynes,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  in  North  Berwick,  Maine. 
April  12,  1 8 1 1.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1832,  was  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Bowdoin 
College,  1835-53,  president  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  1853-60,  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1860-68,  and  was  made  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  His  principal  works  are  one  on  “Slavery,”  (1864,) 
and  “Notes  of  the  Late  Revision  of  the  New  Testament 
Version,”  (1883.)  Died  March  15,  1890. 

Good'win,  (Francis,)  an  English  architect,  among 
whose  principal  works  are  the  Manchester  Town  Hail 
and  Lissadell  Court.  Died  in  1835. 

Goodwin,  (Harvey,)  D.D.,  an  English  bishop,  born 
at  Lynn  Regis  in  1818.  He  graduated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1840,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  that  college. 
He  was  Dean  of  Ely,  1858-69,  and  in  1869  was  made 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  published  various  commentaries 
and  other  theological  and  religious  books.  Died  1891. 

Goodwin,  (John,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  born 
in  1593,  resided  many  years  in  London,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  He  was  a  zealous 
republican,  and  defended  the  execution  of  the  king.  By 
his  writings  and  in  his  pulpit  he  maintained  the  Arminian 
doctrines.  He  was  the  author  of  “  The  Divine  Authority 
•of  Scripture  Asserted,”  “Right  and  Might  Well  Met,” 
“Redemption  Redeemed,”  etc.  The  first-named  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  master-piece  of  polemic  theology.  Died  in 
1665. 

See  “  Life  of  John  Goodwin,”  by  Thomas  Jackson. 

Goodwin,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine  and  writer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  i6oo.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1632  became  vicar  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  that  town.  This  post  he  soon  after  resigned, 
on  account  of  a  change  in  his  religious  opinions.  After 
a  short  residence  in  Holland,  he  was,  on  his  return  to 
England,  elected  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  leaders 
of  the  Independent  party.  His  zeal  in  this  cause  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  favour  of  Cromwell,  who  in  1649 
appointed  him  president  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
.He  wrote  numerous  theological  and  controversial  works, 
which  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Nhal,  “History  of  the  Puritans;”  Wood,  “Athens  Oxo- 
aienses.” 

Goodwin,  (William  Watson,)  LL.D.,  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  scholar,  born  in  Concord,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  May  9,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1851.  He  studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  where 
he  gi  aduated  as  Ph.D.  in  1855.  In  i860  he  became  Greek 
professor  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  1883  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Cam¬ 


bridge,  England.  His  principal  works  are  H  Syntax  of 
the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,”  (i860,)  and 
a  “Greek  Grammar,”  (1870,  1879.)  He  also  prepared 
(with  others)  a  “Greek  Reader,”  (1877,)  and  edited  and 
revised  a  translation  of  Plutarch’s  “Morals,”  (1870.) 

Good'year,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  American  in¬ 
ventor,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1800.  His 
early  education  was  very  defective.  He  removed  in  1826 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  small  store.  About 
1834  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
India-rubber.  The  cloth,  shoes,  and  other  articles  made 
from  this  substance  had  proved  failures  on  account  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  heat  and  cold.  After  five 
ears  spent  in  constant  experiments,  during  which  time 
e  and  his  family  lived  in  extreme  destitution,  Mr.  Good¬ 
year  succeeded  in  producing,  by  means  of  sulphur,  the 
vulcanized  India-rubber  now  so  extensively  used  in  manu¬ 
factures.  In  1851  he  visited  London,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  articles  ol  the  new  material.  He  obtained  on  this 
occasion  the  Grand  Council  medal.  He  also  attended 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  and  received  from  the 
French  emperor  the  grand  medal  of  honour  and  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  returned  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1858,  and  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy 
to  the  perfection  of  his  discoveries,  although  suffering 
from  chronic  disease.  Died  in  July,  i860.  “  He  lived,” 

says  Parton,  “  to  see  his  material  applied  to  nearly  five 
hundred  uses,  and  to  give  employment,  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  But  we  should  greatly  undervalue  the 
labours  of  Charles  Goodyear  if  we  regarded  them  only 
as  opening  a  new  source  of  wealth.  .  .  .  Art,  science, 
and  humanity  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  material  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  them  all,  and  serves  them  as  no 
other  known  material  could.” 

His  son,  William  Goodyear,  born  in  1846,  be¬ 
came  prominent  as  an  art  lecturer  and  teacher,  and 
was  made  curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  1881.  He  published  several  works  on  art. 

Googe,  gooj,  (Barnaby,)  an  English  translator  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  published  versions  of  the  “  Zodiake 
Life,”  by  Palingenius  Stellatus,  the  “  Spanish  Proverbs' 
of  Lope  de  Mendoza,  and  Aristotle’s  “  Categories  t> 
was  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  and  oth_, 
poems. 

Gook'in,  (Daniel,)  a  writer,  born  in  Kent,  England, 
about  1612,  removed  to  Massachusetts  in  1644.  He 
became  a  major-general  in  1681.  He  wrote  “  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,”  (published 
in  1792.)  Died  in  1687. 

Gool,  van,  vtn  go!  or  hoI,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1685,  painted  admired  landscapes, 
and  wrote  a  mediocre  “  Biography  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
Painters,”  (1751.)  Died  in  1757.^ 

G6pffla,  one  of  the  names  of  Krishna,  which  see. 

Goppert  or  Goeppert,  gop'p£rt,  (Heinrich  Ro¬ 
bert,)  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Breslau,  was 
born  in  Silesia  in  1800.  He  published  a  treatise  “  On 
the  Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Coniferae,”  “  On  the 
Fossil  Ferns,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  at  Breslau, 
May  iS,  1S84. 

Goptschewitsch  or  Gopcevic,  Gop'chi-vitch,  (Spi- 
ridion,)  an  Austrian  author,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  was  born  at  Triest,  July  9,  1855.  In  1875  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  his  distant  rela¬ 
tive.  Pie  published  “  Montenegro  and  the  Montene¬ 
grins,”  (1877,)  and  other  works. 

Gor'dI-an,  [Fr.  Gordien,  goR'de-^N' ;  Lat.  Gordia'- 
NUS,  (Mar'cus  Anto'nius  Africa'nus,)]  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  born  about  160  A.D.,  of  an  illustrious  family.  He 
was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa  in  237,  and  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  insurgents  who  rebelled  against  Maxim' 
nus.  His  son  Gordian  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  their  election  was  confirmed  by  the  Roman 
senate.  Soon  after  this,  Capellianus,  Governor  of  Mau¬ 
ritania,  assembled  an  army  in  favour  of  Maximinus,  and 
attacked  Carthage.  In  the  combat  that  ensued,  the 
younger  Gordian  was  slain ;  and  his  aged  father,  on 
hearing  of  his  fate,  strangled  himself,  in  238  a.d.  Gor- 
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dian  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  letters,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  poems.  He  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  immense  wealth  in  procuring  games  and  amusements 
for  the  people.  His  reign  lasted  but  six  weeks. 

Se«  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Gordian,  [Lat.  Gordian  us,  (Marcus  Anton  ius 
Pius,)]  grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  was  born  about 
225,  and  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by  the  Roman  people 
when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa.  He  was  made  colleague  of  the  new  emperors 
Maximus  and  Balbinus,  and  after  their  death  became 
emperor,  in  July,  238  a.d.  Gordian,  accompanied  by 
his  father-in-law,  Misitheus,  repelled  an  invasion  of 
Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  in  242.  He  afterwards  attacked 
the  Persians,  and  defeated  their  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chaboras.  Meanwhile,  Philippus,  an  officer  in  the 
Roman  army,  availing  himself  of  his  popularity,  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  a  colleague  of  the  emperor, 
and  soon  after  had  Gordian  put  to  death,  in  244  a.d. 

See  Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs;”  Montesquieu, 
“  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains Gisbert  Cuper,  “  His- 
toria  trium  Gordianorum,”  1697;  Capitolinus,  “Gordiani  tres.” 

Gordianus,  the  Latin  of  Gordian,  which  see. 

Gordien,  the  French  of  Gordian,  which  see. 

Gordigiani,  goR-de-ji'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Modena,  June  21,  1806.  He 
is  principally  known  by  his  “  Canzonetti”  and  “  Canti 
populari”  for  voice  and  piano,  of  which  he  produced 
more  than  three  hundred.  Died  at  Florence  in  i860. 

Gor'dI-us,  a  Phrygian  peasant  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  was  the  father  of  Midas.  His  name  is  associated 
with  the  famous  “  Gordian  Knot,”  which  Alexander  the 
Great,  unable  to  untie,  cut  with  his  sword. 

Gor'dpn,  (Alexander,)  of  Achintoul,  a  relative  of 
Patrick,  noticed  below,  visited  Russia  in  1693.  He  was 
patronized  b^  the  Czar,  to  whom  he  rendered  important 
services  in  his  wars  against  Sweden  and  Poland.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  “  History  of  Peter  the  Great,”  (1755.) 
Died  in  1752. 

Gordon,  (Alexander,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  an¬ 
tiquary,  wrote  “  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,”  or  travels 
in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  (1726,)  and  a 
“  Complete  Plistory  of  Ancient  Amphitheatres,”  (1730.) 
Died  in  1750. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Gordon,  (Andrew,)  a  distinguished  scholar,  born 
near  Aberdeen  in  1712,  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Erfurt,  in  Germany.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
“  Phenomena  of  Electricity  Exposed,”  (1744.)  He  made 
important  discoveries  in  that  science ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  used  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  globe 
in  electrical  apparatus.  Died  in  1751. 

See  Priestley,  “  History  of  Electricity.” 

Gordon,  goR'dbN',  [Lat.  Gordo'nus,]  (Bernard,)  a 
French  physician,  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  1285.  He  wrote  “  Lilium  Medicinae,”  and  other 
professional  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died 
about  1320. 

Gordon,  (Charles  George,)  known  as  Chinese 
Gordon,  a  British  general,  born  at  Woolwich,  England, 
January  28,  1833.  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  entered  the  engineer  corps  in  1852,  served 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  afterwards  a  commissioner 
in  settling  the  frontier-line  of  Turkey  in  Armenia  and 
Koordistan.  He  was  employed  with  the  British  troops 
in  China  from  i860  to  1862,  and  was  in  command  (1863- 
65)  of  the  Chinese  forces  which  suppressed  the  Taeping 
rebellion,  fighting  thirty-three  battles  in  less  than  two 
years.  He  superintended  the  works  for  deepening  the 
Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  (1871-74,)  was  “Governor- 
General  of  the  Equator,”  under  the  Khedive  of  Egypf, 
from  1874  to  1876,  and  was  governor-general  of  the  Sou¬ 
dan  from  1877  to  18S0.  In  1884,  after  the  destruction 
of  Hicks’s  army  by  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi,  Gordon 
went  single-handed  to  Khartoom,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  at  that  point.  He  was  killed, 
and  Khartoom  captured  by  the  native  forces,  January 
26,  1885. 

Gordon,  (George,)  Earl  of  Huntley,  an  ambitious 
and  powerful  Scottish  nobleman,  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  became  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  about  1546. 


Having  taken  arms  against  Queen  Mary  and  Regent 
Murray,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1562.  His  son 
George,  the  fifth  Earl,  was  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Darnley,  after  which  he  was  an  adherent  of  Queen 
M  ary. 

Gordon,  (George,)  sixth  Earl  of  Huntley,  a  son  of 
the  fifth  Earl,  was  a  turbulent  and  powerful  nobleman. 
He  engaged  in  treasonable  intrigues  with  the  King  of 
Spain  in  order  to  restore  the  Romish  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  rebelled  openly  in  1594,  was  defeated,  and 
fled  to  the  continent,  but  soon  returned.  Died  in  1635. 

Gordon,  (George,)  the  son  of  Cosmo  George,  Duke 
of  Gordon,  was  born  in  London  in  1750.  On  taking  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  violent 
opposition  to  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed  in  1778  m 
favour  of  the  Catholics.  In  1780,  at  the  head  of  a  mob 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  Gordon 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Bill  of  Toleration ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  that  body  to 
take  it  into  immediate  consideration,  his  followers  spread 
themselves  over  the  city  and  plundered  and  burned 
several  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  These  outrages  being 
feebly  repressed,  the  mob  broke  out  a  few  days  after  with 
greater  violence.  A  great  number  of  private  houses  as 
well  as  churches  were  destroyed,  and  the  prisons  forced 
open.  At  length  the  king  commanded  the  military  to 
disperse  the  mob,  and  order  was  restored.  Gordon  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  but  was  acquitted,  because  it 
could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  assembled  the  populace 
with  bad  intentions.  He  afterwards  was  condemned  to 
five  years’  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court  He 
died  in  prison  in  1793. 

Gor'don,  (George  H.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  about  1826.  He  was  a 
lawyer  before  the  civil  war.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  General  Banks  in  May,  1862,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17  of  that  year. 
Died  August  30,  1886. 

Gordon,  (George  Hamilton.)  See  Aberdeen. 

Gordon,  (James  Huntley,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  of  a 
noble  Scottish  family,  born  in  Paris  in  1543-  lie  became 
successively  professor  of  theology  and  of  the  learned 
languages  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Bordeaux,  and  was  also 
employed  on  several  apostolic  missions.  Died  in  162a 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scctsmer . 

Gordon,  (John  B.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Upson  county,  Georgia,  February  6,  1832.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  peorgia,  became  a  lawyer,  and  in 
the  war  of  1861-65  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  1873-80  and  1891-97,  and  Governor 
of  Georgia  1887-90.  Died  January  9,  1904. 

Gordon,  (Sir  John  Watson,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
portrait-painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1790.  He 
painted  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  eminent  Scotsmen  of 
his  time,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  Dr.  Chalmers,  (1837,)  and  Professor  Wilson,  (1851.) 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
in  1850,  and  received  the  title  of  painter-limner  to  the 
queen.  Died  in  1864. 

Gordon,  (Julian,)  the  pseudonym  of  Julia  Grin- 
nell  Cruger,  an  American  novelist,  born  at  Paris, 
France.  She  has  published  “  A  Diplomat’s  Diary,” 
“A  Successful  Man,”  “Mademoiselle  Reseda,”  “A 
Puritan  Pagan,”  etc. 

Gordon,  (Lady  Lucy  Duff,)  daughter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Austin,  and  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Duff 
Gordon,  published  a  number  of  excellent  translations 
from  the  German  and  French.  Among  these  are  Volt 
Feuerbach’s  “  Remarkable  Crimes  and  Trials,”  Mein- 
hold’s  “Amber  Witch,”  and  the  “Celebrated  Crimes” 
of  Dumas.  She  wrote  “Letters  from  Egypt,”  (1865.) 
Died  in  Egypt  in  1869. 

Gordon,  (Patrick,)  a  Scottish  officer,  born  in  1635, 
entered  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  whose 
favour  he  won,  and  who  made  him  commander-in-chief 
of  his  army.  Died  in  1699. 

Gordon,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  geographer,  born  in 
Aberdeenshire  about  1580,  was  appointed  by  Charles  I. 
to  complete  the  “  Theatrum  Scotiae,”  which  forms  a  part 
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of  the  geographical  work  projected  by  Blaeu  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  Died  about  1660. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Gordon,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  about  1685.  He  was  the  author,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  friend  Trenchard,  of  “Cato’s  Letters,”  and 
“The  Independent  Whig,”  (2  vols.,  1732.)  His  transla¬ 
tion  of  Tacitus  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  English 
language.  Died  in  1750. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Gordon,  (Thomas  F.,)  an  American  historian,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “History  of  Pennsylvania,”  (1823,)  a  “Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,”  (1827,)  a  “History 
of  New  Jersey,”  (1831,)  a  “Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey,” 
(1834,)  and  other  works.  Died  January  17,  i860. 

Gordon,  (William,)  an  English  historian,  born  at 
Hitchin  in  1729,  became  pastor  of  an  Independent 
church  at  Ipswich.  He  removed  to  America  in  1770, 
preached  for  some  years  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
favoured  the  popular  party  in  the  Revolution,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1786.  He  published  a  “History 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establishment  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  (4  vols., 
1788.)  He  states  that  General  Washington  furnished 
material  for  this  work.  Died  in  1807. 

Gor'dpn-Cum'ming,  (Lady  Constance  Frede- 
rika,)  a  Scottish  author,  born  May  24,  1837.  She  lived 
many  years  in  Polynesia,  Asia,  etc.  Her  works  include 
“From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas,”  (1876,)  “At 
Home  in  Fiji,”  (1881,)  “Fire  Fountains,”  (1883,) 
“Wanderings  in  China,”  (1885,)  “Two  Happy  Years 
in  Ceylon,”  (1891,)  and  other  books  of  travel. 

Gordonus.  See  Gordon,  (Bernard.) 

Gore,  (Catherine  Grace,)  originally  named  Fran¬ 
cis,  a  distinguished  English  authoress,  born  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire  in  1799.  Among  her  most  popular  novels, 
which  are  principally  delineations  of  fashionable  life, 
are  “Cecil ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,”  (1841,) 
“  Peers  and  Parvenus,”  “  The  Hamiltons,”  and  “  The 
Ambassador’s  Wife.”  She  also  published  a  comedy 
entitled  “  The  School  for  Coquettes,”  and  other  dramatic 
works.  Mrs.  Gore’s  productions  display  superior  talent, 
and  a  number  of  her  novels  have  been  translated  into 
German.  Died  in  1861. 

Gore,  (Christopher,)  an  American  Governor,  born 
in  Boston  in  1758.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1809,  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in 
1814.  Died  in  1827.  He  left  nearly  $100,000  to  Harvard 
College. 

Gore,  (George,)  an  English  physicist,  was  born  at 
Blackfriars,  Bristol,  in  1826.  He  was  self-educated, 
but  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1865 
and  made  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  University  in  1877  in 
recognition  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  also  given  a 
civil  list  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
1891  in  view  of  the  national  value  of  these  discoveries. 
These  were  numerous  and  of  great  value,  principally 
in  chemistry  and  electro-chemistry  and  -metallurgy. 
He  published  several  works  on  these  subjects. 

Gore,  (John  Ellard,)  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Athlone,  Ireland,  in  1845.  He  has  done  valuable  work 
in  stellar  observation,  and  has  written  “The  Visible 
Universe,”  “  The  Worlds  of  Space,”  “  Star  Groups,” 
etc. 

Gorenz  or  Goerenz,  go'rSnts,  (Johann  August,)  a 
German  philologist  and  Latin  scholar,  born  in  Saxony 
in  1765.  He  published  a  good  edition  of  Cicero’s  philo¬ 
sophical  works,  viz.,  “De  Legibus,”  “De  Finibus,”  and 
14  Academica,”  (3  vols.,  1809-12.)  Died  in  1836. 

Gorgei.  See  Gorgey. 

Gor'ges,  (Sir  Ferdinando,)  an  Englishman,  bom  ia 
Somersetshire.  He  planted  a  colony  in  Maine,  and 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  attempts  to  explore  and 
settle  that  province.  About  1637  he  obtained  a  large 
grant  of  land,  and  was  appointed  lord  proprietary  of 
Maine.  His  colony  did  not  prosper.  Died  in  1647. 

Gorgey  or  Goergey,  goR'gl,  (Arthur,)  a  famous 
Hungarian  general,  born  at  Toporcz  in  1818.  He  entered 
the  army  in  18^7,  but  retired  from  it  in  1845  and  became 


a  student  in  the  University  of  Prague.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  he  joined  the  army  which  took  the  field  against 
Austria,  and  received  a  captain’s  commission.  Having 
given  proofs  of  superior  military  talents,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  by  Kossuth  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1848.  He  issued  in  January,  1849,  a  procla¬ 
mation  against  the  separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria, 
and  in  the  next  month  was  superseded  by  Dembinski, 
whom  he  refused  to  obey.  He  was  soon  restored  to  the 
command,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Nagy  Sarlo  in 
April,  after  which  he  became  minister  of  war.  Having 
been  defeated  near  Komorn  in  July,  he  made  a  skilful 
retreat  to  Arad.  On  the  nth  of  August,  1849,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  and  a  few  days  later  he  capitulated 
without  conditions  to  the  Russian  general.  He  was 
pardoned  by  the  emperor,  and  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
treason  to  the  cause  of  Hungary.  In  1852  he  published 
“My  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungary  in  1848  and  1849.” 

Gor'gi-as  [Gr.  Topyiag]  of  Leontini,  a  celebrated 
orator  and  sophist,  was  born  at  Leontini,  (or  Leontium,) 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  He  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  Athens  on  a  political  mis¬ 
sion  about  426  b.c.,  soon  after  which  he  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Athens.  He  taught  rhetoric  with  great  iclat ,  and 
wrote  a  philosophical  work  entitled  “  Of  the  Non-Being, 
or  of  Nature,”  in  which  he  argued  that  nothing  has  ex¬ 
istence  or  reality.  Some  extracts  from  this  are  extant. 
His  mind  was  eminently  subtle  and  brilliant.  He  appear* 
to  have  promoted  the  advancement  of  philosophy  by  de¬ 
monstrating  the  distinction  between  the  conception  and 
its  object.  But  he  was  more  remarkable  for  the  graces 
of  language  than  for  earnestness  of  feeling.  “  Like  a 
great  man  of  modern  times,”  says  Fournier,  “he  propa¬ 
gated  doubt  with  finesse,  and  suggested  or  generated 
deas  with  an  art  of  which  Socrates  alone  furnished  a 
model.”  Plato  gave  the  name  of  Gorgias  to  one  of  his 
dialogues  which  is  extant.  Gorgias  survived  Socrates, 
and  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

See  Philostratus,  “Vitas  Sophistaruni H.  E.  Foss,  “Com- 
mentatio  de  Gorgia  Leontino,”  1828;  Luigi  Garofalo,  “  Discorsi 
intorno  Gorgia  Leontino,”  1831;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale 
Aristotle,  “De  Xenophane,  Gorgia,  ”  etc. ;  Sextus  Empiricus, 
“  Adversus  Mathematicos  Grote,  “  History  of  Greece,”  vol.  viii. 
hap.  lxvii. 

Gor'gon,  [Lat.  Gor'gon  ;  Gr.  Yopyu,  (plural  Top- 
yove f ;)  Fr.  Gorgone,  goR'gon'.]  The  Gorgons  of  the 
classic  mythology  were  three  sisters,  named  Stheno, 
(or  Stheino,)  Eury'ale,  and  Medusa.  By  the  later  poets 
they  were  represented  as  having  on  their  heads  serpents 
instead  of  hair,  or  serpents  entwined  among  their  hair. 
According  to  the  popular  legend,  all  persons  who  looked 
at  them  were  changed  into  stone. 

See  Keightley,  “Mythology;”  “Biographie  Universello,” 
(Partie  mythologique.) 

Gorgonia,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  which  see. 

Gori,  go'ree,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an  Italian  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  1691  at  Florence,  where  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history.  Among  his  numerous  and  valuable 
works  we  may  name  “  Inscriptions  antiquae  Graectc  et 
Romanae,”  etc.,  an  account  of  ancient  inscriptions  found 
in  Tuscany,  and  a  superb  work  entitled  “Museum  Flo- 
rentinum,”  (6  vols.  fob,  1731-43.)  In  1735  he  founded 
the  Academia  Columbaria.  Died  in  1757. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gf^ndrale Goethe,  “  Winckelmann 
und  sein  Jahrhundert.” 

Gorini,  da,  dd  go-ree'nee,  (Giuseppe  Corio,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  an  Italian  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Milan.  He  com¬ 
posed  many  tragedies  and  comedies,  some  of  w  hich  were 
very  successful.  His  tragedy  of  “Jezebel”  is  called  hit 
master-piece.  He  died  after  1761. 

Go-rl-on'I-des,  or  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  a  Jewish 
compiler,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  France  in 
the  ninth  century.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews.” 

Gorlaeus,  gor-la'us,  (Abraham,)  a  distinguished  an¬ 
tiquary  and  numismatist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1549.  He 
collected  a  valuable  cabinet  of  medals,  which  was  sold 
after  his  death  to  James  I.  of  England.  His  principal 
works  are  his  “ Dactyliotheca,  etc.,”  and  “Thesaurus 
Numismatum,”  (“Treasury  of  Coins,”  160S.)  Died  in 

1609.  .  . 

Gorm  or  Gor'mon,  surnamed  the  Old,  a  king  ot 
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Denmark,  who  united  the  whole  of  that  country  into  one 
kingdom.  He  was  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  convert  his  people. 
Died  in  935. 

Gor'man,  (Willis  A.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1814.  He  represented  a  district  of 
Indiana  in  Congress  from  1849  to  1853,  and  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Minnesota  Territory  from  1853  to  1857.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Union  army  at  the  battles 
of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  and  Antietam,  September  17,  1862. 
Died  May  20,  1876. 

Gornicki,  goR-nfets'kee,  [Lat.  Gorni'cius,]  (Luke,)  a 
Polish  historian,  born  in  1530,  became  secretary  to  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland.  He  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.”  Died  in  1600. 

Gor'on-wy,  (Owen,)  a  Welsh  poet,  born  in  1722; 
died  in  great  poverty  in  New  Brunswick  in  1780. 

Goropius  or  Gorophius.  See  Becan,  (John.) 

Gorostiza,  go-ros-tee'si,  (Don  Manuel  Eduardo,) 
a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  dramatic  writer,  born 
at  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  in  1790.  He  was  employed  by 
his  countrymen  in  several  important  missions  to  London 
and  Paris,  and  was  on  his  return  appointed  councillor  of 
state.  His  comedies  entitled  “Bread  and  Onion  with 
Thee!”  (“Contigo  Pan  y  Cebolla,”)  and  “Indulgence 
towards  All,”  (“  Indulgencia  para  Todos,”)  enjoy  great 
popularity. 

Gorrseus.  See  Gorris. 

Gorran,  de,  deh  go'rSN',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  theo¬ 
logian,  born  in  Maine  about  1230.  He  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  Scripture.  Died  in  1295. 

Gorres  or  Goerres,  gor'r£s,  (Jakob  Joseph,)  an 
able  German  writer  and  publicist,  was  born  at  Coblentz 
in  1776.  He  edited  in  1814  the  “  Rheinisches  Mercur,” 
an  organ  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  history  at  Munich  in  1827.  Pie  wrote 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Aphorisms  on  Art,”  (1802,)  “Faith  and 
Science,”  (“Glauben  und  Wissen,”  1805,)  “Mythologi¬ 
cal  History  of  the  Asiatic  World,”  (1810,)  “Christian 
Mystic,”  (“Christliche  Mystik,”  4  vols.,  1836-42,)  and 
a  number  of  contributions  to  the  “  Historico-Political 
Journal.”  Died  at  Munich  in  1848. 

See  Sf.pp,  “J.  von  Gorres;  eine  Skizze  seines  Leben,”  1848;  S. 
Brunner,  “Einige  Stunden  bei  Goerres,”  1848;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G^ndrale,”  (where  he  is  called  Jean  Joseph  de  Goerres.) 

Gorresio,  gor-ra'Se-o,  (  Gaspard,)  an  Italian  Ori¬ 
entalist,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1808,  became  professor  of 
Sanscrit  at  Turin.  Pie  produced  a  good  Italian  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  “ Ram&yana,”  (Paris,  9  vols., 
1843-56.)  Died  May  19,  1891. 

Gorris,  de,  deh  go'r£ss',  [Lat.  Gorra£'us,]  (Jean,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1505  ;  died  in  1577. 

Gorsas,  goR'si',  (Antoine  Joseph,)  a  French  poli¬ 
tician  and  revolutionist,  born  at  Limoges  in  1752.  As 
editor  of  the  “  Courrier  de  Versailles,”  he  contributed 
greatly  to  excite  the  populace  to  the  outrages  of  the  20th 
of  June  and  the  10th  of  August.  He  was  a  deputy  to 
the  National  Convention  in  1792.  In  1793  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  executed. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Gorski,  goRs'skee,  or  Gors'ki-ns,  (James,)  a  Polish 
writer,  born  in  Masovia  about  1525.  Pie  wrote  on  rhet¬ 
oric,  theology,  etc.  Died  about  1584. 

Gortchakof  or  Gortschakow,  goR'chi-kof, written 
also  Gortchakov  or  Gortchakof!,  (Alexander,)  a 
Russian  general,  born  in  1764.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  about  1798,  served  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  French,  and  defeated  Marshal  Lannes  at 
Heilsberg  in  1807.  He  acted  as  minister  of  war  in  1812. 
Died  in  1825. 

Gortchakof  or  Gortschakow,  (Alexander,) 
Prince,  a  Russian  statesman,  born  about  1800.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  London  in  1824,  and 
in  1832  councillor  of  the  embassy  in  Vienna.  He  rep¬ 
resented  Russia  at  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1854  and  1855. 
In  1856  he  became  minister,  and  in  1863  chancellor,  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  March  n,  1883. 

Gortchakof  or  Gortschakow,  (Dmitri,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  poet,  born  in  1756.  He  wrote  odes,  satires,  etc,,  and 


was  considered  one  of  the  best  Russian  poets  of  hia 
time.  Died  in  1824. 

Gortchakof  or  Gortschakow,  (Michael,)  Prince, 
an  able  general,  brother  of  Prince  Alexander,  was  born 
in  1795.  He  served  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1831, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Ostrolenka  and  Warsaw. 
He  was  made  general  of  artillery  in  1843,  ar>d  >n  *846 
military  governor  of  Warsaw.  He  commanded  the  army 
which  entered  the  Danubian  principalities  in  1853,  and 
succeeded  Prince  Mentchikof  as  commander  of  the  army 
in  the  Crimea  in  March,  1855.  The  skill  with  which  he 
defended  Sevastopol  and  conducted  the  retreat  of  his 
army  is  highly  extolled.  Pie  was  Governor  of  Poland 
when  he  died,  about  June,  1861. 

Gortchakof  or  Gortschakow,  (Peter,)  Prince, 
eldest  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1790,  served 
against  the  French  in  1813-14,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Caucasus  under  Yermolof.  In  1839  he  became  Governor- 
General  of  Western  Siberia,  and  in  1843  general  of 
infantry.  He  commanded  a  wing  of  the  army  at  Alma  and 
the  Inkerman,  (1854.)  Died  at  Moscow,  March  18, 1868. 

Gortchakov  or  Gortschakow.  See  Gortchakof. 

Gorter,  van,  vtn  goR'ter,  (David,)  a  Dutch  physi¬ 
cian  and  botanist,  son  of  Jan,  noticed  below.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  physician  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  published  “  Flora  Ingrica,”  and  other  botanical 
works.  Died  in  1783. 

Gorter,  van,  (Jan,)  a  celebrated  Dutch  physician, 
born  in  West  Friesland  in  1689.  Pie  studied  at  Leyden 
under  Boerhaave,  and  in  1754  was  invited  to  Russia  by 
the  empress  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  her  first  physi¬ 
cian.  Among  his  principal  wrorks  are  a  “  Compendium  of 
Medicine,”  and  a  treatise  “  On  Insensible  Perspiration,” 
(in  Latin.)  Died  in  Holland  in  1762. 

Gor'tpn,  (John,)  an  English  editor,  published  a  val¬ 
uable  “  General  Biographical  Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,  1828- 
30.)  A  new  edition,  with  a  supplement,  appeared,  in  4 
vols.,  in  1851.  Died  in  1835. 

Gorton,  (Samuel,)  a  religionist  or  enthusiast,  born  in 
England  about  1600,  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1636.  He 
was  whipped  for  a  contemptuous  speech  against  the 
magistrates,  and  about  1642  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
found  guilty.  For  this  offence  he  was  imprisoned  until 
1644.  Died  in  1677. 

See  “Life  of  S.  Gorton,”  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography.” 

Gortz,  (Georg  Henrik.)  See  Goertz. 

Gortz  or  Goertz,  goRts,  (Johann  Eustach,)  Count 
of  Schlitz,  a  Prussian  statesman,  born  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  in  1737.  He  was  created  by  Frederick  IL 
minister  of  state  and  grand  master  of  the  wrardrobe.  He 
died  in  1821,  leaving,  among  other  works,  “Authentic 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  Negotiations  which  preceded 
the  Partition  of  Poland,”  (1810.) 

See  “  Historische  und  politische  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Grafen 
von  Goertz,”  2  vols.,  1827;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Goschel  or  Goeschel,  go'shel,  (Karl  Friedrich,) 
a  German  jurist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Langensalza 
in  1784.  He  graduated  at  Bonn  in  1835,  and  was  aP* 
pointed  in  1845  first  president  of  the  Consistory  for  the 
province  of  Saxony.  He  published  in  1828  “Czecilius 
and  Octavius,  or  a  Conversation  on  the  Principal  Ob¬ 
jections  to  Christian  Truth,”  and  in  1829  “Aphorisms 
on  Ignorance  and  Absolute  Knowledge  in  Relation  to 
the  Christian  Confession  of  Faith,”  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cates  Hegel’s  philosophy  and  seeks  to  prove  its  harmony 
with  the  Christian  faith.  He  also  wrote  an  answer  to 
Strauss’s  “Life  of  Jesus.”  Died  September  22,  1862. 

GSschen,  go'shen  or  gosh'en,  (George  Joachim,) 
an  English  financier,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1831,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  besides 
several  treatises  on  financial  subjects,  “  The  Theory  of 
Foreign  Exchanges.”  From  1863  to  187S  he  represented 
the  city  of  London  in  Parliament.  As  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
mintetry  from  January  to  June,  1866.  He  became  a 
member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cabinet,  as  president  of  the 
poor-law  board,  in  December,  1868.  In  1883  he  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  as  special  ambassador.  He  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1887-92,  and  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  1895-97. 


a,  e,  i,  0.  u,  y, long;  k,  6,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  6,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good:  moon. 
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Goschen  or  Goeschen,  go'shen,  (Johann  Fried¬ 
rich  Ludwig,)  an  able  German  jurist,  born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  177&  He  studied  Roman  law  at  Berlin  under 
Savigny  and  Niebuhr,  and  in  1813  was  appointed'  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Berlin  University.  He  published  an  edition 
of  the  “  Institutes  of  Gaius,”  and  “  Lectures  on  Common 
Civil  Law.”  Died  in  1837. 

Goselini,  go-si-lee'nee,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Rome  in  1525.  He  became 
secretary  to  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  of 
whcm  he  wrote  a  biography.  He  also  published  a  work 
entitled  “Tre  Congiure,”  etc.,  and  a  number  of  poems. 
Died  in  1587. 

See  Tikaboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Goslicki,  gos-l£t'skee,  (Laurentius  Grimalius,)  a 
Polish  prelate  and  diplomatist,  born  in  1535,  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  Sigismund  III.  He  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Kamieniec  and  Posen.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  “  The 
Accomplished  Senator,”  (“De  Optimo  Senatore.”) 

Goss,  (Sir  John,)  Mus.Doc.,  an  English  musician  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Fareham,  Hants,  in  1800.  He 
produced  services  and  anthems,  chants,  psalm-tunes, 
glees,  songs,  etc.  Died  May  10,  1S80. 

Gosse,  goss,  (Edmund  William,)  an  English  poet, 
son  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  was  born  in  London,  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1849.  He  became  in  1867  an  assistant  librarian 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1875  translator  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Among  his  works  are  “Madrigals, 
Songs,  and  Sonnets,”  (1870,)  “On  Viol  and  Flute,” 
(poems,  1873,)  “King  Erik,”  (a  tragedy,  1876,)  “North¬ 
ern  Studies,”  (1879,)  “Eighteenth  Century  Litera¬ 
ture,”  (1889,)  “The Jacobean  Poets,”  (1894,)  “His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  English  Literature,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Gosse,  goss,  (Etienne,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  1773.  He  wrote  many  comedies,  and  “  Dra¬ 
matic  Proverbs,”  (2  vols.,  1819.)  Died  in  1834. 

Gosse,  goss,  (Henri  Albertet — Sl'blR'ti',)  a  Swiss 
chemist  and  apothecary,  born  at  Geneva  in  1753,  made 
improvements  in  the  fabrication  of  potters’  ware  and  of 
leather,  and  in  other  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  artificial  mineral  waters.  Died  in  1816. 

Gosse,  (Louis  Francois  Nicolas,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1787.  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  (1828,)  “The  Crea¬ 
tion,”  and  a  “Visit  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Louvre,” 
which  was  ordered  for  the  Salle  du  Trone  in  the  Senate- 
house.  Died  February  9,  1878. 

-  Gosse,  goss,  (Philip  Henry,)  an  English  naturalist, 
born  at  Worcester  in  1810.  He  made  a  scientific  tour 
through  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Jamaica,  and 
published,  after  his  return,  “  The  Canadian  Naturalist,” 
(1840,)  “The  Birds  of  Jamaica,”  (1845,)  and  “A  Natu¬ 
ralist’s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica.”  His  “  Rambles  of  a  Natu¬ 
ralist  on  the  Devonshire  Coast”  appeared  in  1853,  an<^ 
his  “Aquarium”  in  1854.  These  works  were  received 
with  general  favour,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
excite  an  interest  in  those  departments  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  which  he  so  well  illustrated.  In  1850  Mr.  Gosse 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  pro¬ 
duced  in  i860  a  “  History  of  British  Sea- Anemones  and 
Corals.”  Died  August  23,  1888. 

Gossec,  go'sgk',  (Francois  Joseph,)  an  eminent 
musical  composer,  born  in  Hainault  in  1733.  He  studied 
in  Paris  under  Rameau,  and  subsequently  became  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  His  compositions 
are  various;  among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Mass 
for  the  Dead,”  “The  Nativity,”  an  oratorio,  the  opera 
of  “  Sabinus,”  the  music  for  the  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  and 
the  apotheosis  of  Voltaire.  Died  in  1829. 

Gosselin,  goss'l&N',  (Antoine,)  a  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  born  near  Amiens  about  1580,  became  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Caen.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  History 
of  the  Old  Gauls,”  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1645. 

Gosselin,  (Jean,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Vire,  in 
Normandy.  He  was  patronized  by  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris. 
He  published  “  Signification  of  the  Ancient  Game  of 
Pythagorean  Cards,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1604. 

G  osselin  or  Gossellin,  (Pierre  Francois  Joseph,) 
a  celebrated  French  geographer,  born  at  Lille  in  1751. 


He  was  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
in  1791  became  a  member  of  the  central  administration 
of  commerce.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Institute 
soon  after  its  formation,  and  in  1799  succeeded  Barth^* 
lemy  as  keeper  of  the  medals  in  the  National  Library. 
His  geographical  works  are  numerous  and  valuable  ; 
among  the  most  important  may  be  named  his  “  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Greeks  Analyzed,”  (4to,  with  ten  maps, 
1790,)  and  “Inquiries  into  the  Positive  and  Systematic 
Geography  of  the  Ancients,”  (4  vols.  4to,  fifty-four  maps, 
1798.)  Gosselin  was  employed  by  Napoleon  to  assist 
in  the  translation  of  Strabo.  Died  in  1830 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Gossin,  go'siN',  (Pierre  Francois,)  a  French  revo¬ 
lutionist,  born  near  Verdun  in  1744.  He  was  elected 
to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  divided  France  into  departments. 
He  was  guillotined  in  July,  1794. 

Gos'spn,  (Stephen,)  an  English  divine  and  drama¬ 
tist,  born  in  Kent  in  1554,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
entitled  “  Catiline’s  Conspiracies,”  and  “  Captain  Mario,” 
a  comedy.  He  afterwards  wrote  with  great  severity 
against  the  stage.  Died  in  1623. 

Goszczynski,  gosh-chln'skee,  (Severin,)  a  Polish 
poet,  born  in  the  Ukraine  in  1806.  His  principal  works 
are  “The  Castle  of  Kaniow,”  an  epic  poem,  and  a 
number  of  lyrics.  Died  February  25,  1876. 

Got,  go,  (Francois  Jules  Edmond,)  a  favourite 
French  comedian,  born  at  Lignerolles,  Orne,  October  1, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Charlemagne, 
and  in  1841  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  in  1843 
won  the  first  prize  for  comedy.  In  1844  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Comedie  Fran5aise,  and  in  1850  was 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  society.  He  soon  rose  to 
be  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession,  excelling 
especially  in  the  low-comedy  parts  of  the  French  classic 
dramas.  M.  Got  has  made  many  attempts  to  introduce 
innovations  into  the  management  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
'  9aise,  and  his  controversies  with  the  directors  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  public  attention.  Pie  retired  in  1895. 

Got,  de,  (Bertrand.)  See  Clement  V. 

Gotama.  See  Gautama. 

Gotch,  (Francis,)  an  English  physiologist,  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1853.  He  made  numerous  and  important 
researches  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Go'ter  or  Go'ther,  (John,)  an  English  Catholic 
theologian,  born  in  Hampshire  about  1640,  wrote  many 
theological  and  controversial  works.  Died  in  1704. 

Gotescalc.  See  Gottschalk. 

Goth.  See  Clement  V. 

Gothe.  See  Goethe. 

Gothofredus.  See  Godefroi,  (Denis.) 

Gothofredus  Boloniensis.  See  Godfrey  op 
Bouillon. 

Gotter,  got'ter,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Gotha  in  1746,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  “  Musen-Almanach”  in  that  city. 
Besides  a  number  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces,  he 
wrote  admired  songs,  elegies,  etc.  Died  in  1797. 

Gottfried  (or  Godefroi)  von  Strasburg,  got'fReet 
fon  stR&s'bdoRG,  a  celebrated  German  poet,  who  lived 
about  1200,  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  entitled 
“Tristan  and  Isolde,”  which  ranks  among  the  finest 
productions  of  the  kind  in  the  middle  ages.  Editions 
of  it  have  been  published  by  Massmann  and  others. 

Gotti,  got'tee,  (Vincenzo  Luigi,)  a  learned  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Bologna  in  1664,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  in  his  native  city  in  1688.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  “On  the  True  Church  of  Christ,”  (in  Ital- 
an,)  and  other  religious  works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1742. 

Gottigniez,  go^iFye-i',  (  Gilles  Francois,  )  a 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1630.  He  taught 
mathematics  at  Rome,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“Elements  of  Geometry,”  (Rome,  1669.)  Died  in  1689. 

Gottleber,  got'l&'ber,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philologist,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1733.  Among  his 
works  are  “Observations  on  Plato’s  Phaedon  and  Alci- 
biades,”  (“  Animadversiones  ad  Platonis  Phaedonem  et 
Alcibiadem,”  1771.)  Died  in  1785. 


-e  as  k;  q  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (JTff’See  Explanations,  p.  23  ) 
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GSttiing  or  Goettling,  got'ling, (Johann  Friedrich 
August,)  a  German  chemist,  born  at  Bernburg  in  1755. 
He  taught  chemistry  and  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  wrote 
many  useful  works,  among  which  is  a  “  Chemical  and 
Philosophical  Encyclopaedia,”  (3  vols.,  1805-07.)  Died 
in  1809. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Gottlingor  Goettling,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Jena  in  1793,  was  professor  of  ancient 
literature  in  that  city,  and  in  1826  librarian  of  the 
university.  He  published  a  treatise  “  On  the  Historical 
Part  of  the  Nibelungenlied,”  and  several  other  critical 
and  antiquarian  works.  Died  January  20,  1869. 

Gottschalk  or  Gotschalk,  got'shilk,  written  also 
Gotescalc,  [Lat.  Godeschal'cus  or  Gotheschal'- 
cus,  |  a  German  monk,  born  about  808  a.d.  His  expo¬ 
sition  of  Saint  Augustine’s  doctrine  of  predestination 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  heresy.  By  the  influence 
of  Hincmar,  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  849 
a.d.,  and  punished  with  imprisonment  for  life.  Died 
about  860. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Gottschalk,  (Louis  Moreau,)  a  musical  composer 
and  pianist,  born  at  New  Orleans,  May  9,  1829.  His 
father  was  of  Jewish  origin.  He  was  educated  in  Europe, 
and  did  not  appear  in  the  United  States  as  a  pianist  until 
1 853,  when  he  began  to  play  in  concerts  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  He  played  chiefly  his  own  compositions.  Died 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  December  18,  1869. 

Gottschall,  got'shil,  (Rudolph,)  a  Prussian  poet, 
born  at  Breslau  in  1823.  Pie  displayed  a  rich  imagi¬ 
nation  in  his  poems,  among  which  are  “  Songs  of  the 
Present  Time,”  (‘ILieder  der  Gegenwart,”  2d  edition, 
1S42,)  “Madonna  and  Magdalene,”  (1843,)  “The  God¬ 
dess,”  (“  Die  Gottinn,”  1852,)  and  a  drama  called  “  Lam- 
bertine  de  Mericourt,”  (1851.)  Pie  also  wrote  other  plays, 
and  some  novels,  such  as  “  The  Heritage  of  Blood,” 
{1882,)  “The  Paper  Princess,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Gottsched,  got'shSt,  [Lat.  Gottsche'dius,]  (Jo¬ 
hann  Christoph,)  a  German  critic  and  littirateur ,  born 
near  Konigsberg  in  1700.  He  published  “The  German 
Theatre  according  to  the  Rules  and  Examples  of  the 
Ancients,”  “Essay  on  a  Critical  Art  of  Poetry,”  (1730,) 
and  Poems,  (1736.)  His  writings  contributed  much  to 
refine  the  German  language  and  to  introduce  a  purer 
taste  into  its  literature.  He  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  philosophy,  etc.  at  Leipsic,  and  edited  several  jour¬ 
nals,  among  which  was  “Die  verniinftige  Tadlerinnen.” 
Died  in  1766. 

See  Johann  August  Ernesti,  “Memoria  J.  C.  Gottschedii,” 
1767 ;  T.  \V.  Danzel,  “  Gottsched  und  seine  Zeit,”  1848  ;  Ghrvinus, 
“Geschichte  der  National-Literatur  der  Deutschen;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gottsched,  (Luise  Adelgunde  Victorie,)  origin¬ 
ally  Culmus,  a  learned  authoress,  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1713,  was  the  wife  of  the  preceding.  She  translated  Addi¬ 
son’s  “Cato”  and  “Spectator”  into  German,  and  wrote 
“Letters,”  (1771,)  which  are  much  admired.  “She  sur¬ 
passed  her  husband,”  says  Bernhard,  “  in  taste,  wit,  and 
purity  of  style.”  Died  in  1762. 

See  J.  H.  S.  Fokmey,  “filoge  de  Madame  Gottsched,”  1767. 

Gottschedius.  See  Gottsched,  (Johann  Chris¬ 
toph.) 

Gottwald,  got'ftilt,  (Christoph,)  a  German  natu 
ralist,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1636.  He  made  a  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  specimens,  which  was  purchased  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  wrote  a  few  treatises.  Died  in  1700. 

Gotz.  See  Berlichingen. 

Gotz,  gots,  (Hermann,)  a  German  musical  composer, 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  1840.  His  operas  “The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew”  (1874)  and  “Francesca  da  Rimini”  are 
the  longest  of  his  pieces,  all  of  which  are  marked  by 
high  and  rare  merits.  Died  at  Zurich  in  1876. 

Gotz,  gots,  (Johann  Nikolaus,)  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Worms  in  1721,  wrote  lyrics,  epigrams,  etc.,  and 
made  translations  from  Anacreon  and  Sappho.  Died 
in  1781. 

Gotze  or  Goetze,  got'seh,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a 
learned  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1667.  He 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  churches  of  Lubeclc  in 
1702.  His  works  are  numerous  and  curious,  but  mostly 


short  or  unimportant.  Two  of  them  are  entitled  “On 
the  Relics  of  Luther,”  (1703,)  and  “On  Learned  Mer¬ 
chants,”  (1708.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Seelen,  “Memoria  G.  H.  Goctzii,”  1728;  NicAron,  “M6- 
moires.” 

Gotze  or  Goetze,  (Johann  August  Ephraim,)  a 
distinguished  German  naturalist,  born  at  Halberstadt  in 
1731.  He  was  minister  at  Quedlinburg  from  1756  to 
1787.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  entomolo¬ 
gists  of  his  time.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “  En¬ 
tomological  Memoirs,”  (4  vols.,  1777-81,)  a  “Natural 
History  of  Intestinal  Worms,”  (1782,)  and  “Nature, 
Human  Life,  and  Providence,”  (6  vols.,  1789-92.)  Died 
in  1793. 

See  Cramhr,  “Zum  Andenken  des  Pastors  Goetze,”  1793 ;  “  Bio¬ 
graphie  Universelle.  ” 

Gotze  or  Goetze,  (Johann  Melchior,)  a  German 
theologian  and  scholar,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Halberstadt  in  1717,  was  pastor  of  Saint  Catherine’s 
Church  at  Hamburg.  His  passion  for  controversy  in¬ 
volved  him  in  disputes  with  Goethe,  Lessing,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  time ;  and  his  intolerance  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  “The  Inquisitor  of  Hamburg.” 
He  died  in  1786,  leaving  a  number  of  learned  treatises. 

See  Lessing,  “Mendelssohn,  Risbeck  und  Gotze,”  1787;  J.  L. 
Schlosser,  “Nachricht  an  das  Publikum  J.  M.  Goetze  betreffend,’ 
'770;  C.  F.  Bahrdt,  “Standrede  amGrabe  J.  M.  Goetzens,”  1786. 

Gotzinger  or  Goetzinger,  got'sing-$r,  (Max  Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  German  grammarian  and  littirateur ,  born  near 
Stolpen  in  1799,  published  “Elements  of  German  Gram¬ 
mar,”  (1825,)  “Commentaries  on  the  German  Poets,” 
(1831,)  and  other  works.  He  died  August  2,  1856. 

Gouan,  goo-ftN7,  (Antoine,)  a  French  botanist  bom 
in  1733  at  Montpellier,  where  he  became  profess ar  of 
botany  in  1767.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  The  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpellier,”  (“  Hortus  Mons- 
peliensis,”  1762,)  and  “Flora  Monspeliaca,”  (1765.)  He 
corresponded  with  Linnaeus  and  Haller.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Pierre  Joseph  Amoreux,  “  Notice  historique  sur  A.  Gouan,’ 
1822;  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G 6- 
morale.” 

Gouaz,  le,  leh  goo'iz7,  (Yves,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  at  Brest  in  1742.  He  executed,  from  designs  by 
Ozanne,  more  than  sixty  views  of  French  sea-ports  ana 
scenes  in  the  Antilles.  Died  in  1816. 

Gouchtasp.  See  Gushtasp. 

Gouda,  van,  vtn  gow'di  or  How'di,  (Cornelis,)  a 
skilful  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gouda,  lived  about  1550. 

Goudar,  goo'diR7,  (Ange,)  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Montpellier  about  1720.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “The  Chinese  Spy;  or,  Secret  Envoy  from  the 
Court  of  Pekin,”  (6  vols.,  1768.)  Died  in  1791. 

Goudchaux,  goo'shS7,  (Michel,)  a  French  financier, 
of  a  Jewish  family,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1801.  He 
was  chosen  minister  of  finance  in  February,  1848,  under 
the  new  regime,  but  resigned  about  the  6th  of  March. 
He  had  the  portfolio  of  finance  in  the  administration  of 
Cavaignac  in  1848,  and  again  in  1848-51.  Died  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1862. 

Goudeliu.  See  Goudouli. 

Goudelin,  H5w'deh-lin,  [Fr.  pron.  good'liN7;  Lat 
Gudeli'nus,]  (Pieter,)  a  learned  jurist,  born  in  Hai- 
nault  in  1550,  was  professor  of  law  at  Louvain,  and 
published,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  “On  the  Law 
of  Peace,”  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1619. 

Goudimel,  goo'de'mSl7,  (Claude,)  a  French  musical 
composer  and  Protestant,  born  at  Besam^on  about  1510- 
He  set  to  music  the  Psalms  of  Beza  and  Marot.  He 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death  by  the  Catholics  soon 
after  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  (1572.) 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music;”  F^tis,  “Biographie  Univer¬ 
selle  des  Musiciens.” 

Goudin,  goo'diN7,  (Mathieu  Bernard,)  a  French 
geometer,  born  in  Paris  in  1734;  died  in  1817. 

Goudouli,  goo'doo'le7,  or  Gcudeliu,  good'liN7 
(Pierre,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1579- 
Among  his  works  is  a  “Chant  royal,”  composed  on  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1649. 

Goudt,  gowt  or  Howt,  (Hendrik,)  Count,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1585.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  engravings  of 
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•‘Tobias  and  the  Angels,”  “The  Flight  into  Egypt,” 
and  “Philemon  and  Baucis.”  Died  about  1630. 

Goufte,  goo'ft',  (Armand,)  a  French  song-writer, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1775*  Among  his  most  remarkable 
songs  are  “The  Praise  of  Water,”  and  “Saint  Denis.” 
He  also  wrote  many  vaudevilles.  Died  in  1845. 
Gouffier.  See  Choiseul-Gouffier. 

Gouffier,  (Guillaume.)  See  Bonnivet. 

Gouge,  gooj,  ?  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  a  son  of  William,  noticed  below,  was  born  near 
Stratford  in  1605.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1638 
obtained  the  living  of  Saint  Sepulchre,  London,  where  he 
resided  more  than  twenty  years.  He  resigned  this  post 
when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed.  Having  formed 
a  plan  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  Wales, 
he  visited  that  country  about  1671,  founded  between  three 
and  four  hundred  schools,  and  printed  eight  thousand 
Bibles  in  the  Welsh  language.  He  died  in  1681,  and  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Tillotson.  He  was 
the  author  of  “  Principles  of  Religion  Explained,”  and 
other  similar  works. 

Gouge,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  born  at  Stratford- 
Je-Bow,  in  Middlesex,  in  1575.  He  became  rector  of 
Saint  Anne’s,  Blackfriars,  London,  in  1608,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  nominated  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He 
opposed  in  1648  the  execution  of  the  king.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1653. 

See  Middleton,  “Evangelical  Biography.” 

Gouges,  de,  d$h  goozh,  (Marie  Olympe,)  a  French 
dramatic  writer,  born  at  Montauban  in  1755.  She  was 
at  first  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  but,  alarmed 
by  its  excesses,  changed  her  views,  and  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  king.  She  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  in  November,  1792. 

See  Michelet,  “  Les  Femmes  de  la  Revolution,”  etc. 

Gough,  gof,  (Hugh,)  Viscount,  a  distinguished 
British  general,  born  at  Woodstown,  Ireland,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1779.  He  served  as  colonel  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
1808-14,  and  became  a  major-general  in  1830.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  of  the  army  operating  against  the  Chi¬ 
nese  in  1841,  and  took  Canton.  Having  obtained  the 
chief  command  in  India,  he  defeated  the  Mahrattas  at 
Maharajpore  in  December,  1843.  For  his  victories  over 
the  Sikhs  in  1845  and  1846  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
as  viscount.  He  also  commanded  the  army  which  fought 
against  the  Sikhs  in  1849  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
at  Goojerat,  (Guzerat.)  He  became  a  field-marshal  about 
1862.  Died  in  March,  1869. 

Gough,  gof,  (John  B.,)  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  tem¬ 
perance,  born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1817.  He  came  to 
America  in  1829,  and,  while  learning  the  bookbinding 
business  in  New  York,  fell  into  habits  of  intemperance, 
and  finally  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  Having  been  induced  about  1840  to  sign 
the  total -abstinence  pledge,  he  became  deeply  interested 
In  the  temperance  reform,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  most  successful  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  cause.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself 
almost  without  interruption  to  lecturing  on  temperance 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Islands, 
having  spoken,  it  is  said,  nearly  one  hundred  times  on 
the  subject  of  temperance  in  Exeter  Hall,  London. 
Mr.  Gough  combined  in  an  eminent  degree  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  an  actor  with  those  of  a  great  orator.  His  auto¬ 
biography  was  published  in  1846,  and  a  volume  of  his 
orations  in  1854.  Died  February  18,  1886. 

Gough,  (Richard,)  a  celebrated  English  antiquary, 
born  in  London  in  1735.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  was 
elected  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1767,  and  in 
1775  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  principal  works 
are  his  “Anecdotes  of  British  Topography,”  (1768,)  and 
“  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,”  (3  vols., 
1799.)  He  also  edited  Camden’s  “Britannia,”  (3  vols. 
fob,  1789,)  Martin’s  “History  of  Thetford,”  and  other 
antiquarian  works.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Goujet,  goo'zh&'j  (Claude  Pierre,)  a  French  writer 
and  Jansenist,  born  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  published 


a  “Life  of  Nicole,”  and  a  number  of  biographical  and 
historical  works,  and  wrote  a  supplement  to  Moreri’s 
“Historical  Dictionary.”  Died  in  1767. 

See  Barral,  “M^moires  historiques,  eta  de  1'AbW  Goujet,” 
1767. 

Goujon  or  Gougeon,  goo'zh6N',  (Jean,)  an  eminent 
sculptor  and  architect,  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  France,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1515.  He  was 
patronized  by  Henry  II.,  who  employed  him  in  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  Louvre.  Among  his  best  works  are  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Naiads  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents,  and  the  colossal  Caryatides  which  adorn  the  Salle 
des  Cent-Suisses  in  the  Louvre.  He  excelled  in  bas- 
relief.  He  was  sometimes  called  “the  Correggio  of 
sculpture.”  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  killed  at 
Paris  during  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  1572. 

See  F.  Milizia,  “Memorie  degli  Architetti  antichi  e  moderni,” 
1781;  Audot  et  Pottier,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Goujon,”  prefixed 
to  R^veiPs  engravings  of  Goujon’s  works,  1827-44;  M.  Felibien, 
“  Recueil  historique  de  la  Viedes  plus  c41&bres  Architectes;”  “  Nou 
velle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Goujon,  (Jean  Jacques  Emile,)  an  astronomer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1823.  He  entered  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
as  a  student  or  assistant,  in  1841,  and  made  many  thou¬ 
sand  observations.  He  and  Mauvais  were  selected  to 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Dantzic  in  1851. 
He  was  appointed  adjunct  astronomer  to  the  Observa- 
toiy  in  1854.  Died  in  1856. 

Goujon,  (Jean  Marie  Claude,)  a  French  revolu¬ 
tionist,  born  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1766.  He  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  Convention  in  April,  1794,  and  acted  with 
the  party  of  the  Mountain.  Having  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  bloody  sedition  of 
May  20,  1795,  he  killed  himself. 

Goulard,  goo'lard',  [Fr.  pron.  goo'litR',]  (Thomas,) 
a  French  surgeon,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  prepa¬ 
rations  known  as  “  Goulard’s  Cerate,”  “  Goulard’s  Lo¬ 
tion,”  etc.  Died  about  1790. 

Goulart,  goo'lfR',  (Simon,)  a  learned  French  Prot¬ 
estant  divine  and  compiler,  born  at  Senlis  in  1543.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Geneva  about  1570,  and 
was  elected  in  1607  to  succeed  Beza  as  president  of  the 
company  of  pastors.  He  published  a  great  number  of 
works,  some  of  which  were  translations,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  prose-writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Among  his  original  works  are  “Discourses  touching 
the  State  of  the  World  and  the  Church,”  (1591,)  and 
“Treasury  of  Admirable  and  Memorable  Histories  of 
our  Time,”  (2  vols.,  1600.)  Died  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Senebier, 
“Histoire  litt^raire  de  Genfeve ;”  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires;”  Haag, 
“La  France  protestante.” 

Goulart,  (Simon,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  al 
Geneva  about  1575,  was  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
church  at  Wesel,  and  subsequently  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  Amsterdam.  Having  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  he  was  banished,  and  died  in  Sleswick 
in  1628. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic£ron, 
“  Mdmoires.” 

Goulburn,  gool'burn,  (Edward  Meyrick,)  D.D.,  an 
English  divine,  born  in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in  1839. 
In  1841  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  in 
1850  head-master  of  .Rugby  School,  and  in  1866  he  was 
made  Dean  of  Norwich.  He  was  author  of  many  devo¬ 
tional  and  other  religious  works,  which  attained  a  wide 
popularity.  Died  in  1897. 

Goulburn,  gool'burn,  (Henry,)  an  English  politician, 
born  in  London  in  1784.  lie  was  appointed  chief  secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland  about  1822,  was  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  in  the  ministry  of  Wellington  from  182S  to  1830, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  Parliament  in  1831.  He  was  a  Conservative,  and 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  he  was  home-secretary  from  December,  1834,  to 
April,  1835,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  Sep 
tember,  1841,  to  June,  1846.  Died  in  1856. 

Gould,  goold,  (Augustus  Addison,)  M.D.,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  physician  and  eminent  naturalist,  born  at  New 
Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  in  1805.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1825,  and  was  afterwards  for  some  time 
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instructor  in  botany  and  zoology  in  that  institution. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1830,  he  began  to 
practise  in  Boston.  In  the  department  of  conchology 
Dr.  Gould  had  few  superiors.  His  chief  works  are  a 
“System  of  Natural  History,”  (1833,)  “The  Mollusca 
and  Shells  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition 
under  Wilkes,  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates,”  (1852,)  and  “The 
Mollusca  of  the  North  Pacific  Expedition  under  Ringgold 
and  Rodgers,”  (i860.)  In  connection  with  Professor 
Agassiz,  he  published  in  1848  a  work  entitled  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Zoology.”  Dr.  Gould  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  scientific  journals,  etc.  Diea  in  1866. 

Gould,  (Baring.)  See  Baring-Gould. 

Gould,  (Benjamin  Apthorp,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
astronomer,  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September 
22,  1824.  His  father,  B.  A.  Gould,  (1787-1859,)  was  an 
eminent  instructor  in  the  classics.  The  younger  Gould 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1844,  and  for  four  years 
studied  astronomy  in  Europe.  He  edited  the  “Astro¬ 
nomical  Journal”  from  1849  to  1861,  was  in  1851  put  in 
charge  of  the  longitudes  of  the  coast  survey,  and  in  1855 
was  made  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany. 
In  1863  he  undertook  and  subsequently  perfected  the 
remarkable  anthropological  tables  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  1868  to  1885  was  organizer 
and  director  of  the  National  Astronomical  Observatory 
at  Cordova,  Argentine  Republic.  His  “  Uranometry 
of  the  Southern  Heavens”  is  a  work  of  high  value. 
Died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  November  26, 
1896. 

Gould,  (James,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut  about  1770.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  State,  and  published  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions.”  Died  in  1838. 

Gould,  (Jay,)  an  American  financier,  was  born  at 
Roxbury,  New  York,  in  1836.  After  engaging  in  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  business  he  became  a  broker  in  New 
York,  dealing  in  Erie  Railroad  securities.  He  became 
president  of  this  road  in  1868,  and  was  subsequently 
charged  with  misappropriation  of  its  funds.  He  died 
December  2,  1892,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  over 
$70,000,000. 

Gould,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  naturalist,  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1804.  He  published  in  1831  an  ad 
mirable  work,  entitled  “A  Century  of  Birds  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,”  in  folio,  with  coloured  plates,  and 
in  1837  “The  Birds  of  Europe.”  He  visited  Australia 
in  1838,  and  spent  two  years  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  “  Birds  of  Australia,”  which  came  out  in  1848,  in 
7  vols.  folio,  and  contains  six  hundred  species.  The 
figures  in  this  superb  work,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding, 
were  exquisitely  coloured  by  his  wife.  He  also  published 
monographs  of  the  “  Trochilidae,”  the  “  Rhamphastidas,” 
and  the  “  Trogonidae.”  Died  February  4,  1881. 

See  “  Westminster  Review”  for  April,  1841. 

Gould,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  novelist,  was 
born  at  Manchester  in  1857.  Since  1891  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  large  number  of  novels  on  sporting  life. 

Goulin,  goovl&N',  (Jean,)  a  learned  French  physician, 
born  at  Rheims  in  1728,  was  professor  of  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  Medical  School  of  Paris.  Died  in  1799. 

Goul'ston  or  Goul'son,  written  also  Gul3on, 
(Theodore,)  a  learned  English  physician,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  about  1576,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Goulstonian  Lectureship  of  Pathology.  He  translated 
several  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  Died  in  1632. 

Goulu,  goo'lii',  (Jean,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
Paris  in  1576,  wrote  a  “Life  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,” 
and  made  several  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  is  chiefly  known  through  his  violent  controversy  with 
Balzac.  (See  Balzac,  Jean  Louis  Guez.)  Died  in  1629. 

Gounod,  goo'no',  (Charles  Francois,)  a  popular 
French  composer  and  musician,  born  in  Paris  June  17, 
1818.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  for  composition  in  1839, 
after  which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Rome.  In  1851  he 
produced  the  opera  of  “  Sappho.”  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Orpheon  of  Paris  in  1852.  His  opera  of 
“Faust”  (about  1859)  was  performed  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  His  other  works  are  “  La  Nonne  sanglante,”  “  La 


Colombe,”  “  Mirelle,”  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “  Polyeucte,’’ 
“The  Redemption,”  (oratorio,)  etc.  Died  Oct.  18,  1893. 

Goupil  or  Goupyl,  goo'pe',  (Jacques,)  a  French 
physician,  born  in  Poitou,  became  professor  of  medicine 
at  Paris  in  1555.  He  edited  Aretaeus  and  other  Greek 
medical  works,  and  translated  Dioscorides  “  De  Materia 
Medica”  into  Latin.  Died  in  1564. 

Gourdan,  gooR'ddN',  (Simon,)  a  French  monk,  born 
in  Paris  in  1646.  He  composed  hymns  which  were  sung 
in  churches,  and  “The  Sacrifice  of  Faith  and  Love  at 
the  Holy  Sacrament,”  (1714,)  which  was  often  reprinted. 
Died  in  1729. 

Gourgaud,  gooR'gb',  (Gaspard,)  Baron,  a  French 
general  and  military  writer,  born  at  Versailles  in  1783. 
Having  entered  the  army  in  1803,  he  served  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  campaigns  from  1805  to  1814,  and  was  made  a 
general  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  (1815.) 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Saint  Helena,  where, 
owing  to  a  disagreement  with  Montholon,  he  did  not 
remain  long.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  Gour¬ 
gaud  was  created  a  lieutenant-general,  and  a  peer  of 
France  in  1841.  He  published,  conjointly  with  Mon¬ 
tholon,  “Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of  France 
under  Napoleon,”  etc.,  (8  vols.,  1822,)  “Refutation  of 
the  Life  of  Napoleon  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Gourgues,  de,  deh  gooRg,  (Dominique,)  a  celebrated 
French  seaman,  born  at  Mont-de-Marsan  about  1530. 
Having  heard  of  the  atrocious  massacre  by  the  Spaniards 
of  the  French  colonists  in  Florida,  he  with  some  assist¬ 
ance  equipped  a  small  fleet,  and  with  upwards  of  two 
hundred  followers  sailed,  in  1567,  for  that  country.  In 
conjunction  with  his  Indian  allies,  he  totally  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he 
hanged.  The  head  of  Gourgues  was  demanded  by  the 
Spanish  king,  and,  having  lived  for  some  time  concealed 
!  in  France,  he  was  invited  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  take 
command  of  an  English  fleet.  He  died  on  the  journey 
to  London,  in  1593. 

See  Bazanikr,  “Voyage  du  Capitaine  de  Gourgues  dans  la  Flo¬ 
rid* Hildreth,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 

Gouriet,  goo're-i',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  littba • 
Uur,  born  in  Paris  in  1774.  He  published  tales,  verses, 
etc.  Died  in  1855. 

Gourko,  gooR'ko',  (Joseph  Vasilyevitch,)  Count, 
a  distinguished  Russian  general,  of  Polish  origin,  born 
November  15,  1828.  He  was  appointed  an  ensign  of  the 
Imperial  body-guard  in  1846,  and  served  in  the  Crimea. 
In  1867  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general.  In  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877  he  won  great  distinction  as  a 
cavalry  officer,  capturing  the  city  of  Tirnova  with  only  a 
detachment  of  horse,  occupying  and  holding  with  despera¬ 
tion  and  success  the  Balkan  passes,  and  crossing  the 
Balkan  in  the  midst  of  winter,  (one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  achievements  in  the  annals  of  warfare.)  He  was 
made  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1879,  and 
later  of  Poland,  and  commander-in-chief  in  Poland  in 
1892.  Died  January  29,  1901. 

Gourlier,  gooR'le-i',  (Charles  Pierre,)  an  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  Paris  in~i786.  He  published  a  useful  work 
on  the  public  buildings  erected  in  France  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  “  Choix  d’Edifices  publics,”  etc.,  (3  vols., 
1825-50.)  Died  in  1857. 

Gourmelen,  gooRm'lftN',  (Etienne,)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  born  in  Finistere,  became  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  College  of  France  in  15 7&-  De  published, 
besides  other  works,  “Synopsis  Chirurgiae,”  ^  ( 1566,) 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  surgical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  Died  at  Melun  in  1593* 

Gournay,  de,  deh  gooR'n^',  (Marie  le  Jars — l$h 
zhtR,)  a  literary  French  lady,  born  in  Paris  in  156b,  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Montaigne,  who  called 
her  his  daughter,  (fille  d' alliance. )  She  published Jwo 
editions  of  his  “Essays,”  (1595  and  if>35*)  She  gained 
a  high  reputation  by  her  writings,  among  which  were  a 
treatise  “  On  the  Equality  of  Men  and  Women,”  several 
moral  essays,  and  verses,  some  of  which  Grotius  trans¬ 
lated.  Died  in  1645. 

Gournd,  de,  d§h  gooR'ni',  (Pierre  Mathias,)  Abb6, 
a  French  geographer,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1702.  Among 
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his  principal  works  are  his  “Methodical  Geography " 
etc.,  (1741,)  and  “  Geographical  Description  of  the  King- 
doms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  (1743.)  Died  about  1770. 

Gourville,  de,  deh  gooR'vtt',  (Jean  Hdrault- 
\k  ro',)  Sieur,  a  celebrated  French  financier,  born  at 
La  Rochefoucauld  in  1625.  He  was  patronized  by  the 
Prince  of  Condd,  to  whom  he  rendered  many  impor¬ 
tant  services,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  various  negotiations.  He  was  subsequently 
ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  court  of  Brunswick. 
He  died  in  1703,  leaving  memoirs  of  his  life,  etc.,  which 
are  highly  commended  by  Madame  de  Sevign6. 

Gousset,  goo's£',  [Lat.  Gusse'tius,]  (Jacques,)  <* 
learned  French  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Blois  in  1635. 
His  principal  work  is  his  “  Commentaries  on  the  Hebrew 
Language,”  (“  Commentarii  Linguae  Ebraicae,”  etc.)  He 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  Greek  and  theology  at 
Groningen.  Died  in  1704. 

Gousaet,  (Thomas  Marie  Joseph,)  a  French  prelate, 
born  in  Haute-Saone  in  1792.  He  became  Archbishop 
of  Rheims  in  1840,  and  a  cardinal  in  1850  or  1851.  Among 
his  works  is  a  treatise  on  “Moral  Theology,”  (1836,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  December  24,  1866.  * 

Goustasp.  See  Gushtasp. 


Gouthieres  or  Goutieres,  goo'te-aiR',  written  also 
Guthier,  [Lat  Guthe'rius,]  (Jacques^)  a  French  jurist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Chaumont  in  1568,  published, 
among  other  works,  a  treatise  “On  the  Old  Pontifical 
Law  of  Rome.”  Died  in  1638. 

Gouttes,  goot,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Tulle  in  1740,  was  a  deputy  to  the  States-General 
in  1789.  In  1791  he  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  Bishop  of 
Autun.  He  was  arrested  by  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  executed,  in  1794. 

Gouvea,  g5-va'S,  or  Govea,  de,  di  go-va'i,  [Lat 
Govea'nus,]  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Portuguese  jurist 
and  writer,  born  at  Beja  in  1505.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  having  previously  filled  the  chair  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  at  Cahors  and  Valence,  in  France.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  legal  works  in  Latin,  also  Latin  poems  of 
great  elegance.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1565,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  jurists  of  his  time. 

Gouvea,  de,  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  historian  and 
monk,  born  at  Beja  about  1570.  He  was  sent  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  to  Persia  in  1602,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
war  between  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  and  the  Turks,  (1611.) 
Died  in  1628. 

Gouvest.  See  Maubert  de  Gouvest. 

Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  goo've-dN'  siN's^R',  (Lau¬ 
rent,)  a  French  marshal,  was  born  at  Toul  in  1764. 
He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  French  army  from 
1796  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  made  a  marquis  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  became  minister  of  war  in  1817. 
He  died  in  1830,  leaving  “  Memoirs  towards  a  Military 
History  under  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the 
Empire,”  (1831,)  which  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

Gouye,  goo-e',  (Thomas,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  ma¬ 
thematician,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1650,  wrote  “  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Observations,”  etc.  Died  in  1725. 

Gouye  de  Longuemarre,  goo-e'  deh  ldNg'm&R', 
(N.,)  a  French  advocate  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Dieppe  in  1715.  Pie  published  several  dissertations 
relative  to  the  early  history  of  France.  Died  in  1763. 

Gouz  or  Goux,  goo,  (Franqois  de  la  Boullaye  le 
— deh  It  boo'l^'  leh,)  a  French  traveller  and  diplomatist, 
born  in  Anjou  about  1610,  was  sent  in  1688  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  died  in  Persia  in  1689. 

Govea.  See  Gouvea. 

Govinda,  a  name  of  Krishna,  (which  see.) 

Go-vin'da  Singh,  (sing,)  a  famous  chief  of  theJSikhs, 
born  at  Patna  in  1661,  was  the  last  Guru  (or  Goo'roo) 
or  religious  head  of  that  sect.  He  was  a  son  of  the  ninth 
Gooroo,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Aurung-Zeb.  He 
reformed  or  reorganized  the  Sikhs,  whom  he  converted 
into  a  tribe  of  formidable  warriors  and  taught  that  it  was 
meritorious  to  exterminate  the  Mongols,  over  whom  he 
gained  several  victories.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
nearly  all  his  partisans,  he  escaped  in  disguise  to  the 
desert  Died  in  1708.   


Govona,  go-yo'na,  (Rosa,)  was  born  at  Mondovl,  m 
Italy,  in  1716.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  not 
only  supported  herself  by  her  industry,  but  formed  an 
association  of  destitute  young  girls,  whom  she  instructed 
m  various  kinds  of  labour.  In  1755,  assisted  by  several 
of  the  nobility,  she  founded  at  Turin  an  industrial  insti- 
tution  which  was  patronized  by  King  Charles  Emanuel 
ill.  Similar  establishments  were  formed  in  other  Italian 
towns,  and  called  Rosines  in  honour  of  their  foundress. 
Died  m  1776. 

Gow,  (Andrew  Carrick),  a  British  artist,  born 
at  London  in  1848.  His  pictures  are  chiefly  military 
and  historical,  such  as  “  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,”  (1886  ) 
“Waiting  for  Prince  Charlie,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Gow'an,  (John  E.,)  engineer,  born  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  in  1825.  After  the  Crimean  war  he 
raised  the  fleet  which  the.  Russians  had  sunk  in  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol.  His  fame  as  an  engineer  grew 
world-wide,  and  he  received  marks  of  honour  for  his 
labours  from  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  Died  May  7,  1895. 

G6w^r,  (John,)  one  of  the  earliest  English  poets 
born  about  1325,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Kent.  lie  studied  law  in  London,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Chaucer,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  his  fellow-student.  His  principal  works  are  his 
“Speculum  Meflitantis,”  (“Mirror  of  Meditation,”)  now 
lost,  ‘  Vox  Ciamantis,”  (“  Voice  of  One  Crying,”)  printed 
in  1850,  and  “  Confessio  Amantis,”  (“Lover’s  Con¬ 
fession.  )  Phe  last-named  was  one  of  the  first  works 
issued  from  Caxton’s  press,  (1483.)  Pauli’s  edition 
(1857)  is  the  best.  His  Balades,  in  French,  were  printed 
in  1818.  Gower  was  in  opulent  circumstances,  and  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  conventual 
church  of  Saint  Mary  Overy,  now  Saint  Saviour’s  Church, 
Southwark.  His  learning  was  varied,  but  his  merits  as 
a  poet  are  not  of  a  high  order.  His  sonnets,  in  French, 
are  superior  to  his  other  compositions.  Died  in  1408.  ’ 

Gow'ers,  (William  Richard,)  an  English  physi¬ 
ologist,  born  at  London  in  1845.  He  became  a  close 
student  of  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  making  various  discoveries.  A  special  tract 
of  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  is  called  by  his  name.  His 
chief  work  is  “  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,”  (second  edition,  1893.) 

GQw'rie,  (John  Ruthven,)  Earl  of,  born  about 
1578,  was  a  son  of  William  Ruthven,  noticed  below.  He 
and  his  brother  Alexander  were  the  chief  actors  in  the 
mysterious  affair  called  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  In  1600 
King  James  was  induced  to  visit  the  earl  in  his  castle  at 
Perth,  and  an  attempt  was  made  against  his  liberty  or 
life  by  the  Ruthvens,  who  were  both  killed  by  the  king’s 
attendants. 


See  Robertson,  “  History  of  Scotland Hume,  “  History  of 
England;”  James  Scott,  “History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John, 
Earl  of  Gowrie,”  1818. 

Gowrie,  (William  Ruthven,)  Earl  of,  was  a  son 
of  the  Lord  Ruthven  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
murder  of  David  Rizzio.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
conspirators  who  seized  James  VI.  at  Ruthven  Castle  in 
1582  and  detained  him  as  a  captive  about  ten  months. 
This  seizure  of  the  king  was  called  the  “  Raid  of  Ruth¬ 
ven.”  He  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  executed  in  1584. 

Goya  y  Lucientes,  go'yli  e  loo-the-£n't£s,  (Fran¬ 
cisco,)  a  skilful  Spanish  painter,  born  in  Aragon  in  1746. 
He  received  the  title  of  painter  to  Charles  IV.  in  1799. 
He  painted  religious  subjects,  portraits,  caricatures,  etc. 
with  success.  He  also  engraved  a  series  of  caricatures 
and  moral  scenes  called  “  Caprichos.”  Died  at  Bordeaux 
in  1828. 


See  Viardot,  “  Notices  sur  les  Peintres  d’Espagne.” 

Goyen,  van,  vtn  goi'en,  ?  (Jan,)  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter  of  landscapes  and  marine  views,  born  at  Leyden 
in  1596.  His  pictures  are  admirably  executed;  but  the 
colours,  not  being  well  chosen,  are  injured  by  time.  Died 
in  1656. 

Goz  or  Goez,  gots,  (Joseph  Franz,)  Baron,  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Hermannstadt  in  1754.  He  published 
about  1784  a  series  of  plates  entitled  “Exercises  of  Ima* 
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gination  on  Different  Human  Characters  and  Forms,” 
which  are  regarded  as  little  inferior  to  the  designs  of 
Hogarth.  Among  his  best  pictures  are  the  portrait 
of  Kosciusko,  and  “The  Madness  of  King  Lear.”  Died 
in  1815. 

See  Naglkr,  “  Neues  Ailgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Gozlan,goz/16N',(L.£oN,)  a  witty  French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1806.  He  displayed  great 
talent  for  observation  in  his  works,  among  which  are 
“The  Notary  of  Chantilly,”  (1836,)  “Celeste,”  (1839,) 
“  The  Chateaus  of  France,”  (4  vols.,  1844,)  “  Le  Gateau 
des  Heines,”  (1855,)  and  “II  faut  que  Jeunesse  se  paye,” 
(1858.)  Died  in  1866. 

Gozon,  de,  deh  go'zAN',  (Deodatus  or  Dieudonn£,) 
a  celebrated  French  chevalier,  who,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  delivered  the  island  of  Rhodes  from  a  monstrous 
serpent  which  infested  it.  This  achievement  has  been 
immortalized  by  Schiller  in  his  poem  entitled  “The 
Combat  with  the  Dragon,”  (“  Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Dra- 
chen.”)  Gozon  was  afterwards  elected  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1353. 

See  Vertot,  “  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  Malte.” 

Gozzi,  got'see,  (Carlo,)  Count,  a  celebrated  Italian 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Venice  about  1720.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1761  his  drama  entitled  “The  Loves  of  the 
Three  Oranges,”  (“Amore  delle  tre  Melarance,”)  which 
met  with  br  illiant  success.  It  was  followed  by  “  Mrs. 
Serpent,”  (“  Donna  Serpente,”)  “  King  Stag,”  (“  II  Re 
Cervo,”)  “Turandot,”  and  other  fairy-pieces,  (Fiabe,)  of 
a  similar  nature,  which  are  characterized  by  wonderful 
and  striking  incidents,  drawn  from  Oriental  fables.  They 
were  received  with  general  admiration,  more  especially 
in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  imitated  by  seve¬ 
ral  eminent  writers.  Gozzi’s  “Turandot,  Princess  of 
China,”  has  been  translated  and  re-wrought  by  Schiller. 
Died  in  1806. 

See  Fr.  Horn,  “  Ueber  K.  Gozzi’s  dramatische  Poesie;”  Tipal- 
do,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustrl;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe  also  Gozzi’s  Autobiography,  entitled  “  Memorie 
inutili  di  Carlo  Gozzi,”  3  vols.,  1788,  and  the  French  version  of 
the  same,  by  Paul  de  Musset,  1848;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Ge- 
n^rale.” 

Gozzi,  (Gasparo,)  Count,  a  distinguished  Italian 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1713.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “Venetian  Observer,” 
(“  Osservatore  Veneto,”  12  vols.,  1768,)  on  the  model 
of  Addison’s  “Spectator,”  which  it  resembles  in  its 
graceful  style  and  delicate  satire  ;  and  of  “  Epistles,”  in 
verse,  (“  Sermoni,”)  which  are  greatly  admired  for  their 
elegance.  He  also  made  several  excellent  translations 
from  the  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and  published  a 
“  Defence  of  Dante,”  which  is  esteemed  a  standard  work. 
Died  at  Padua  in  1786. 

See  Gherardini,  “Vita  di  G.  Gozzi,”  1821;  Pindemonte, 
“  Elogio  del  Conte  G.  Gozzi,”  1787;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6- 
rale  F.  Fanzago,  “Delle  Lodi  del  Conte  G.  Gozzi,”  1788. 

Gozzoli,  got'so-lee,  (Benozzo,)  a  distinguished  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1405,  was  a  pupil  of 
Fra  Angelico.  He  worked  at  Florence,  Rome,  Orvieto, 
and  Pisa.  Among  his  best  works  are  his  frescos,  which 
cover  an  entire  side  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The 
subjects  of  these  are  taken  from  the  Bible.  “These 
marvellous  frescos,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate, ”  “display  in  the  highest  degree  the  genius 
for  invention  and  the  talent  for  execution.”  Some  of 
his  frescos  at  Pisa  and  Florence  are  still  well  preserved. 
Died  about  1485. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters;”  Va¬ 
sari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Graaf  or  Graef,  de,  d$h  gRtf,  (Reinhart,)  a  Dutch 
physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Schoonhoven  in  1641. 
He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Delft, 
where  he  died  in  1673.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  in  Latin,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Nature  and  Use  of 
the  Pancreatic  Juice.” 

See  NicIron,  “M^moires.” 

Graaso.  See  Grauw,  (Hendrik.) 

Graat,  gR&t,  (Bernard  or  Barent,)  a  skilful  Dutch 
painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1628.  His  colouring  is  vigorous  and  harmonious,  and 
his  design  correct.  He  excelled  in  animated  landscapes, 


and  painted  some  historical  pieces  with  success.  Among 
his  best  works  is  a  “  David  and  Bathsheba.”  He  worked 
mostly  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1709. 

Grabbe,  gRlb'b?h,  (Christian  Dietrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Detmold  in  1801.  Among 
his  best  productions  are  the  tragedies  of  “The  Duke 
of  Gothland,”  “  Hannibal,”  “  The  Battle  of  Hermann,” 
(1838,)  and  a  comedy  entitled  “Jest,  Satire,  Irony,”  etc., 
(“  Scherz,  Satire,  Ironie,”  etc.,)  which  is  esteemed  a 
master-piece  of  wit  and  humour.  Died  in  1836. 

See  E.  Duller,  “C.  Grabbe’s  Leben,”  1838;  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Karl  Ziegler,  “Biographie  C 
Grabbe’s,”  1848. 

Grabe,  gRi'b^h,  (Johann  Ernst,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1666.  About  1705  he  settled 
in  England,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
published  several  religious  works,  the  principal  of  which 
was  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  (8  vols.  8vo,  1707-20.) 
Died  in  1711. 

See  NicAron,  “Mdmoires." 

Grabener,  gRl'beh-ner,  (Gottlieb,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist  and  writer,  born  in  1685  ;  died'in  1750. 

See  “  Vita  Grabeneri,”  by  his  son,  C.  G.  Grabener,  1751. 

Graberg  (gRo'b^Rg)  von  Hemso,  (Jakob,)  a  learned 
Swedish  geographer,  born  in  the  island  of  Gottland  in 
1776,  was  appointed  by  his  government,  in  1823,  consul 
in  Tripoli.  Among  his  most  important  works,  which 
are  composed  in  several  languages,  are  a  “  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Skalds,”  (1811,)  a  “  Geographico-Statistical 
Essay  on  the  Regency  of  Algiers,”  (1830,)  and  a  good 
work  on  the  “Geography  of  Morocco,”  (1834,  in  Italian.) 
He  possessed  a  choice  collection  of  antique  coins  and 
Oriental  manuscripts.  Died  at  Florence  in  1847. 

See  his  “  Autobiography  ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G<£n6rale.” 

Grabowski,  gRi-bov'skee,  (Ambrosius,)  a  Polish 
archaeologist,  born  near  Cracow  in  1782,  published  “The 
Historic  Antiquities  of  Poland,”  (1840.)  Died  in  1868. 

Grac'-elius,  (Caius  Sempronius,)  a  celebrated 
Roman  statesman  and  orator,  born  in  159  (or,  as  some 
say,  154)  B.C.,  was  a  brother  of  Tiberius,  lie  was  care¬ 
fully  educated  by  his  mother,  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Cornelia.  He  was  elected  quaestor  in  126  b.c.,  and  in 
that  capacity  served  in  Sardinia,  where  he  acquired  much 
popularity,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  exhibited  “  a 
noble  specimen  of  every  virtue.”  As  he  was  endowed 
with  great  talents  and  excelled  in  eloquence,  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  party  always  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye. 
He  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  in  123  b.c.,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  laws  tending  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  to  moderate  the  power  of 
the  senate.  By  one  of  his  laws  the  judiciary  power  was 
transferred  from  the  senate  to  the  equestrian  order.  He 
promoted  commerce  by  opening  good  public  roads. 
“  They  who  hated  and  feared  him,”  says  Plutarch,  “  were 
struck  with  his  amazing  industry  and  the  celerity  of  his 
operations.”  Pie  was  re-elected  tribune  for  the  year  122. 
During  his  second  term  he  proposed  to  give  the  Roman 
franchise,  or  right  of  citizenship,  to  all  the  Latins.  To 
counteract  his  influence,  the  senate  resorted  to  a  trick 
or  stratagem.  They  induced  the  tribune  M.  Livius 
Drusus  to  act  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  to  propose 
measures  more  radical  or  democratic  than  those  of  Grac¬ 
chus,  who  was  thus  supplanted  in  the  popular  favour. 
Caius  conducted  a  colony  to  Carthage,  and  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  seventy  days  returned  to  Rome.  Opimius,  an 
enemy  of  Gracchus,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year  12 1, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  senate  began  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  the  latter,  who  was  now  a  private  citizen.  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  a  rash  partisan  of  Gracchus,  and  many  others, 
took  arms  in  his  defence ;  but  Gracchus  himself  was 
averse  to  violent  resistance.  He  perished  in  a  general 
massacre,  ordered  by  Opimius,  in  121  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Caius  Gracchus ;”  Livy,  “Epitome;’ 
Dion  Cassius,  “Fragmenta;”  F.  D.  Gerlach,  “Tiberius  und 
Caius  Gracchus;  historischer  Vortrag,”  1843. 

Gracchua,  (Tiberius  Sempronius,)  a  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  elected  consul  for 
215  b.c.,  and  defeated  Hanno  near  Beneventum  in  214. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  the  colleague  of  Fabius  Maximus 
in  the  consulship.  He  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  in 
212  B.c. 
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Gracchus,  ("L  iberius  Sempronius,)  a  Roman  gene¬ 

ral,  who  married  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Gracchi.  He 
became  consul  in  178  b.c.,  (or  576  a.u.c.,)  and  again  in 
163  b.c.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sardinians.  His 
character  is  extolled  by  Cicero.  Died  about  158  b.c. 

Gracchus,  (Tiberius  Sempronius,)  a  popular  and 
eminent  Roman  statesman,  born  about  168  b.c.  His 
mother  was  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  the 
greatest  Scipio.  He  served  at  the  capture  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Carthage  under  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Gracchus.  In  137  b.c.  he 
was  elected  quaestor,  and  was  employed  in  the  Numan- 
tian  war,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  capacity.  About  134  b.c.  he  was  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  proposed  an  important  reform 
in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  His  first  effort 
was  to  restore  or  enforce  (with  some  modifications)  the 
Licinian  law,  which  prohibited  any  man  from  occupying 
more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  public  land,  and  wnich 
had  never  been  formally  repealed,  but  was  generally  neg¬ 
lected  and  violated.  “  There  never  was,”  says  Plutarch, 
“  a  milder  law  made  against  so  much  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  For  they  who  deserved  to  have  been  punished 
for  their  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  community 
were  to  have  a  consideration  for  giving  up  their  ground¬ 
less  claims.  .  .  .  In  this  just  and  glorious  cause  Tiberius 
exerted  an  eloquence  which  might  have  adorned  a  worse 
subject,  and  which  nothing  could  resist.”  He  was  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  tribune  M. 
Octavius,  whose  veto  retarded  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
At  length  Octavius  was  deposed,  and  the  agrarian  law 
was  adopted.  Gracchus  again  offered  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  office  of  tribune.  During  the  election, 
which  occurred  in  June,  when  many  of  his  friends  were 
engaged  in  harvesting,  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy, 
led  by  Scipio  Nasica,  appealed  to  force,  and  killed 
Gracchus,  with  about  three  hundred  of  his  supporters, 
in  133  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;"  Livy,  “  History  of 
Rome;”  Crell,  “Elogium  et  Character  T.  et  C.  Gracchorum,” 
1727;  Niebuhr,  **  History  of  Rome;”  Herrbn,  “Tiberius  und  Caius 
Gracchus;”  F.  D.  Gbrlach,  “Tiberius  und  Caius  Gracchus;  histo- 
rischer  Vortrag,”  1843. 

Gracian,  gR&-///<?-&n',  (Baltasar,)  a  Spanish  eccle¬ 
siastic,  born  at  Calatayud  in  1584,  was  rector  of  the 
Jesuits’  College  at  Tarragona.  He  wrote  “  Reflections 
on  the  Political  Conduct  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,” 
a  work  entitled  “The  Hero,”  (1637,)  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages,  and  “  Criticon,”  an  allegory, 
(1650-53.)  Died  in  1658. 

Gradenigo,  (Pietro,)  born  in  1249,  was  Doge  of 
Venice  from  1289  to  1311.  He  originated  the  revolution 
that  deprived  the  people  of  their  privileges  and  made 
the  aristocracy  hereditary.  During  the  war  with  Genoa 
in  1297,  he  passed  the  decree  called  the  Closing  of  the 
Grand  Council,  which  took  from  the  people  the  right 
of  electing  the  members  of  that  council.  Died  in  1311. 

Gradivus,  a  surname  of  Mars,  which  see. 

Gra'dy,  (Henry  Woodfin,)  an  American  journal¬ 
ist,  born  at  Athens,  Georgia,  in  1851.  He  engaged 
in  journalism  after  the  civil  war,  and  in  1880  became 
editor  of  the  “Constitution,”  of  Atlanta.  He  gained 
celebrity  in  his  editorial  management,  and  was  ranked 
with  the  ablest  of  American  editors.  His  addresses 
on  “  The  New  South”  and  “  The  Future  of  the  Negro” 
attracted  wide  attention.  Died  in  1889. 

GraBcinus,  gre-sT'nus,  (Julius,)  a  Roman  senator, 
who  refused  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  Marcus  Silanus, 
and  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ca¬ 
ligula.  “He  was,”  says  Seneca,  “too  good  a  man  to 
be  permitted  to  live  under  a  tyrant.” 

Graefe.  See  Grafe,  and  Gravius,  (Johann  G.) 

Graeffe.  See  Graffe. 

Graeme,  gram,  (John,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Cam- 
wath,  Lanarkshire,  in  1 748.  His  elegies  and  other  poem* 
were  published  in  1773-  Died  in  1772. 

Graesse.  See  Grasse. 

Graeter.  See  Grater. 

Graetz,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  historian,  born  in 


Posen,  October  31,  1821,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1844,  and  in 
1853  became  a  professor  at  the  Hebrew'  seminary  in 
that  place.  He  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  government 
on  a  journey  of  exploration  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
in  1872,  discovering  documents  which  led  to  his  great 
work  on  the  “  History  of  the  Jews.”  He  wrote  various 
other  works.  Died  September  7,  1891. 

Graevell.  See  Gravel. 

Greevius.  See  Gravius. 

Graf,  (called  also  Urs,  Ours,  Ursus,  Gamperlin, 
Gemberlein,  and  Van  Goar,)  a  noted  Swiss  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Bale  about  1485. 

Graf,  (Arturo,)  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Athens 
in  1848.  He  became  professor  of  Italian  literature  at 
Turin  in  1882,  and  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poems,  literary  history,  and  criticism. 

Gr^fe,  See  Gravius. 

Grafe  or  Graefe,  (Alfred  Karl,)  a  German  ocu¬ 
list,  was  born  at  Martinskirchen,  November  23,  1830. 
He  held  professorships  of  eye-surgery  in  Berlin  and 
Halle. 

GrSfe,  gRa'fijh,  (Heinrich,)  born  at  Buttstadt,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1802,  wrote  “Universal  Science  of  Education,” 
(“  Allgemeine  Padagogik,”  1845.)  Died  July  21,  1868. 

Grafe  or  Graefe,  von,  fon  gRa'feh,  (Karl  Ferdi¬ 
nand,)  a  celebrated  surgeon  and  oculist,  born  at  Warsaw 
in  1787.  He  became,  about  1811,  professor  of  surgery  and 
director  of  the  ophthalmo-surgical  clinic  at  Berlin,  and 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  one  on  the  rhinoplastic  art, 
which  he  greatly  improved.  Died  in  1840. 

Albrecht  von  Grafe,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Berlin  in  182S,  became  professor  of  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
gery  in  his  native  city  in  1857.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  oculist  in  Europe.  Died  in  1870. 

Graff,  gR&f,  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  Swiss  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Winterthur  in  1736.  He  was  appointed 
in  1766  court  painter  at  Dresden.  His  works  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1813. 

Graff;  gRclf,  (Eberhard  Gottlieb,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Elbing  in  1 780,  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  old  German  language  and  literature.  His  princi¬ 
pal  work  is  the  “Treasure  of  the  Old  German  Language,” 
which,  after  his  death,  was  completed  by  Massmann. 
Died  in  Berlin  in  1841. 

Graffe  or  Graeffe,  gR§fff?h,  (Johann  Friedrich 
Christoph,)  a  German  philosopher  and  writer,  born 
in  1754  at  Gottingen,  where  he  became  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  Died  in  1816. 

Grafigny  or  Graffigny,  gRt'fSn'ye',  (Fran^oise 
d’lssembourg  d’Happoncourt — de'sSN'booR'  dt/- 
pdN/kooR/,)  a  French  writer,  born  at  Nancy  in  1695. 
Her  principal  works  are  the  comedy  of  “Cenia,”  and 
“Lettres  d’une  Peruvienne,”  a  romance.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Voltaire,  “  Correspondance  g^ndrale.” 

Grafstrcem  or  Grafstrom,  gRif'stRom,  (Anders 
Abraham,)  a  Swedish  poet  and  clergyman,  born  at 

Sundsvall  in  1790.  Died  July  24,  1870. 

His  son,  Thor  Frithiof,  also  a  poet,  was  born  in 
1827,  and  died  August  13,  1883. 

Graf'tpn,  (Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,)  Duke  of, 
a  British  minister  of  state,  was  born  in  1736.  Hi 
became  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state  in  the  Whig 
cabinet  in  1765,  and  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  a  ministry  which  Lord  Chatham  formed  of 
very  discordant  materials  in  1766.  In  consequence  of 
Lord  Chatham’s  ill  health,  the  functions  of  prime  min¬ 
ister  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose  character 
and  measures  were  assailed  with  violent  invective  by 
Junius.  Lord  Chatham  resigned  about  October,  1768, 
and  the  duke  resigned  in  1770.  He  was  lord  privy  seal 
from  1771  to  1775,  a^er  which  he  opposed  the  American 
war  and  the  measures  of'  Lord  North.  Died  in  1811. 

Graftcm,  (Richard,)  an  English  printer  and  histori¬ 
cal  writer,  published  in  1569  “Chronicles  at  Large  and 
Meere  History  of  the  Affayres  of  England.” 

Grafunder,  gRi'foon-d$r,  (David,)  a  German  Ori¬ 
entalist,  published  a  “Chaldaic  Grammar,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1680. 
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Graham,  (Andrew  Jackson,)  born  in  Ohio  in 
1830,  became  noted  as  a  stenographer.  He  published 
“Graham’s  Hand-Book  of  Standard  Phonography” 
and  other  works  on  the  subject.  Died  May  19,  1894. 

Graham,  (Catherine.)  See  Macaulay. 

Graham,  gra'am,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished 
English  mechanician  and  astronomer,  born  in  Cumber* 
land  in  1675.  He  was  commissioned  to  furnish  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  French  Academicians  who  were  sent  to 
the  North  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  ( 1 735-) 
He  also  constructed  the  mural  arch  in  the  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  and  the  sector  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  made 
discoveries  relating  to  the  fixed  stars.  He  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  watchmakers  of  his  time.  Died  in  1 751* 

See  Thiout,  “Traite  d'Horlogerie.” 

Graham,  (George  Rex,)  an  American  publisher, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1813.  He  became  editor 
and  a  proprietor  of  the  “  Saturday  Evening  Post,”  and 
in  1841  issued  “  Graham’s  Magazine,”  long  one  of  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country.  He  subsequently 
published  the  “  North  American”  newspaper.  Ruined 
by  stock  speculation,  he  died  in  poverty,  May  19,  1894. 

Graham,  gra'am,  (Isabella,)  a  Scottish  philanthro- 

?ist,  born  at  Lanark  in  1742.  She  emigrated  to  New 
rork  City  in  1 789,  after  she  had  been  married  to  Dr. 
John  Graham,  (1765.)  She  took  a  prominent  part  in 
founding  several  benevolent  institutions  in  New  York, 
and  abounded  in  works  of  charity.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Dr.  Mason,  “Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Graham.” 

Graham,  (Sir  James  Robert  George,)  a  British 
statesman,  born  at  Netherby  in  1792.  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Hull  as  a  Liberal  in  1818.  In  1830 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Earl  Grey, 
and  managed  that  department  with  rigid  economy.  He 
promoted  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831,  and 
resigned  office  in  1834.  On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1841,  he  entered  the  cabinet  as  home-secretary. 
Pie  rendered  efficient  aid  to  Peel  in  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  retired  from  office  with  the  same  chief 
in  1846.  lie  gave  a  general  support  to  the  Whig  admin¬ 
istration  which  followed,  and  about  the  end  of  1852  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  His  opposition  to  the  Russian  war 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  which  induced  him  to 
resign,  about  February,  1855.  The  ill  success  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  in  the  Russian  war  was  attributed,  by  Sir 
C.  Napier  and  others,  to  his  parsimony  and  misman¬ 
agement.  He  represented  Carlisle  in  Parliament  for 
many  years.  Died  in  October,  1861. 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1863;  “Westminster 
Review”  for  June,  1844. 

Graham,  (John,)  Viscount  Dundee,  called  Claver- 
house — klav'er-tis,  a  Scottish  officer,  distinguished  for 
his  military  talents  and  for  his  merciless  severity  towards 
the  Covenanters,  was  born  in  1643.  He  served  in  the 
Dutch  army  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1677.  Soon  after  this  date  he  became  a 
captain  in  a  troop  of  dragoons  which  was  ordered  to 
enforce  the  penal  laws  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
Though  defeated  by  them  at  Drumclog  in  1679,  he  was 
afterwards  more  successful,  and  rendered  his  name  for¬ 
ever  odious  by  his  atrocities.  In  1689  he  raised  a  body 
of  Highlanders  to  fight  for  James  II.  He  was  killed  in 
June,  1689,  at  Killiecrankie,  where  his  army  was  victo¬ 
rious.  “  During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life,”  says 
Macaulay,  “he  had  proved  himself  a  great  warrior  and 
politician ;  and  his  name  is  therefore  mentioned  with 
respect  by  that  large  class  of  persons  who  think  that 
there  is  no  excess  of  wickedness  for  which  courage  and 
ability  do  not  atone.” 

Graham,  (Joseph,)  an  officer  cf  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  born  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1759.  He 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  under  General  Lincoln,  and  was  afterwards  made 
a  brigadier-general.  Died  in  1836. 

Graham,  (Maria.)  See  Callcott,  (Lady.) 
Graham,  (Mary  Jane,)  a  literary  Englishwoman, 
born  in  London  in  1803,  was  acquainted  with  Greek  and 


other  languages.  She  published  “  The  Test  of  Truth.” 
(7th  edition,  1852.)  Died  in  1830. 

Graham,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Gartmore 
in  1750;  died  in  1797. 

Graham,  (Sylvester,)  a  noted  American  reformer 
and  writer  on  dietetics,  was  born  at  Suffield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1794.  About  1830  he  was  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society  as  a  lecturer.  He 
advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  use  of  a  purely  vege¬ 
table  diet  would  take  away  the  desire  for  stimulants, 
and  subsequently  applied  this  theory  to  all  cases  of 
disease.  He  published  in  1839  “  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Human  Life.”  Died  in  1851. 

Graham,  (Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British  chem¬ 
ist,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1805.  He  became  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  University  in  1830,  and  ir. 
the  London  University  in  1837.  He  published  in  1842 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  “  Elements  of  Chemistry.” 
Among  his  important  discoveries  is  the  law  of  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  gases.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Chemical 
Society  of  London.  He  succeeded  Sir  John  Herschel 
as  Master  of  the  Mint  in  1855.  Died  in  1869. 

Graham,  (Sir  Thomas.)  See  Lynedoch. 

Graham,  (William  A.,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  North  Carolina  in  1800.  He  represented  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1841-43,  was 
elected  Governor  of  that  State  by  the  Whigs  in  1844, 
and  re-elected  in  1846.  He  became  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  July,  1850,  and  retired  from  that  office  in  1852. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Died  August  11,  1875. 

Graham,  (William  M.,)  an  American  general, 
was  born  at  Washington,  September  28,  1834.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1855  as  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
served  through  the  civil  war,  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  Pie  reached  the  same 
rank  in  the  regular  army  in  1897,  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1898,  and  commanded  the 
Second  Army  Corps  in  the  war  against  Spain.  Retired 
on  reaching  age  limit,  September  28,  1898. 

Grahame,  gra'am,  (James,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  divine 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1765.  He  studied  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  his  native  city,  and  subsequently  practised  law 
for  a  time.  He  entered  holy  orders  in  1809,  and  was 
appointed  curate  of  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire.  His 
principal  poem,  “The  Sabbath,”  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  finest  compositions  of  the  kind.  He  also  published 
“  British  Georgies,”  “  The  Birds  of  Scotland,”  etc.  Died 
in  1811. 

Grahame,  (James,)  a  British  historian,  published  a 
“  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  till  the  British  Revolution  of  1688.” 
It  is  styled  by  Prescott  “  the  most  thorough  work,  and 
incomparably  the  best  on  the  subject,  previous  to  Mr. 
Bancroft’s.”  Died  in  1842. 

Graindorge,  gRiN'doRzh',  ( AndrA,)  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  naturalist,  born  at  Caen  in  1616,  wrote  a  treatise 
“On  the  Nature  of  Fire,  Light,  and  Colours,”  and  other 
works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1676. 

Graindorge,  (Andr£,)  a  French  weaver,  born  at 
Caen ;  died  in  1450.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  the  first 
artisan  who  wove  diaper  in  flowers  and  squares.  His 
son  Richard  perfected  the  art  by  representing  animals 
and  other  figures. 

Grainge,  granj,  (William,)  an  English  antiquarian, 
born  at  Kirkby-Malzeard,  January  25,  1818.  Among  his 
works  are  “Battles  and  Battle-Fields  of  Yorkshire,” 
(1854,)  “  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,”  (1856,)  “  The 
Vale  of  Mowbray,”  (1859,)  “  Nidderdale,”  (1863,)  etc. 

Grain'ger,  (James,)  a  Scottish  physician  and  poet, 
born  at  Dunse  in  1723.  He  was  the  author  of  a  mediocre 
poem  entitled  “Sugar-Cane,”  (1764,)  and  an  “Ode  op 
Solitude,”  which  Dr.  Johnson  admired.  He  also  trans¬ 
lated  the  “Elegies”  of  Tibullus.  Died  in  1767. 

Grain'ger,  (Richard,)  an  English  architect,  born  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1798.  He  acquired  wealth  by 
his  enterprise,  and  made  extensive  improvements  in 
Newcastle,  among  which  were  new  streets,  an  exchange, 
market-house,  and  other  public  buildings.  Died  in  1861. 
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Qrainville,  gRiN'v&l',  (Jean  Baptiste  Christophe,) 
a  French  litt&rateur ,  born  at  Lisieux  in  1760,  made  sev¬ 
eral  translations  from  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian,  and 
published  a  number  of  original  poems.  Died  in  1805. 

Grain ville,  de,  deh  gRlN'v£F,  (Jean  Baptiste  Fran¬ 
cois  Xavier  Cousin — koo/z&N/,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Havre  in  1746. 
He  published  a  poem  entitled  “  The  Last  Man,”  “  The 
Judgment  of  Paris,”  (a  drama,)  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1805. 

Gram,  gR&m,  (Johan  or  Hans,)  a  Danish  philologist, 
born  in  Jutland  in  1685,  became  successively  professor 
of  Greek  at  Copenhagen,  (1714,)  historiographer,  royal 
librarian,  and  archivist,  (1731.)  In  1745  he  was  made  a 
councillor  of  state.  He  published,  in  Latin,  a  “  History 
of  the  Gods,  from  Xenophon,”  and  other  critical  and 
historical  works,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen. 
Died  in  1 748. 

See  Jens  Moeller,  “  H.  Grams  Levnet,”  1810;  Kraft  og 
Nyerup,  “  Litteraturlexicon.” 

Gramaye,  gRt'm^',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Flemish  an¬ 
tiquary  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Antwerp  about 
1580.  He  became  professor  of  law  and  rhetoric  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  historiographer  to 
the  Netherlands.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Brabant,” 
“  Antiquities  of  Flanders,”  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 
Died  in  1635. 

Grammatica,  gR5m-myte-ka,  (Antiveduto,  Sn-te- 
Vct-doo'to,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  near  Rome  in  1571. 
He  was  a  skilful  imitator  and  counterfeiter  of  the  works 
of  great  masters.  Died  in  1626. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Grammatico,  gR&m-m&'te-ko,  (Nicaiso,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  at  Trent;  died  in  1736. 

Gramond  or  Grammont,  gRf'mdN',  [Lat.  Gra- 
mun'dus,]  (Gabriel  Barth£lemy,)  a  French  writer, 
born  at  Toulouse  about  1590,  published  a  “History  of 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIII.,”  etc,  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1654. 

Gramont  or  Grammont,  de,  deh  gRt'miN',  (An¬ 
toine,)  Due,  born  in  1604,  became  lieutenant-general  in 
1641,  and  soon  after  a  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1678. 

Gramont,  de,  (Antoine,)  Due,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1672,  and  was  first  called  Comte 
de  Guiche.  He  served  in  many  battles  in  Flanders, 
and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1704,  and  marshal 
in  1724.  Died  in  1725. 

Gramont,  de,  (Antoine  Ag&nor  Alfred,)  Due, 
a  French  statesman,  born  at  Paris,  August  14,  1819.  He 
succeeded  to  his  titles  in  1854.  Under  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire  he  was  much  employed  in  foreign  diplomacy,  but 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  in  1870  his  pub¬ 
lic  employments  ceased.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
events  which  led  to  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71, 
and  after  the  war  contributed  much  to  the  Bonapartist 
journals.  Died  at  Paris,  January  18,  1880. 

Gramont,  de,  (Antoine  Louis  Marie,)  Due,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1755.  He  emigrated  in  1789. 
Died  in  1836. 

Gramont,  de,  (Armand.)  See  Guiche. 

Gramont,  de,  (Gabriel,)  a  French  prelate,  became 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1529,  and  in  1530  was  made 
a  cardinal.  Died  in  1534. 

Gramont  or  Grammont,  de,  (Philibert,)  Comte, 
a  French  courtier,  celebrated  for  his  wit,  frivolity,  and 
gallantry,  was  born  in  1621.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  several  campaigns  under  Cond6  and  Turenne,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  general.  He  passed  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  Died  in  1707. 
His  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Hamilton,  published  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Grammont,”  which  is  much  admired.  (See 
Hamilton,  Anthony.) 

Gramont,  de,  (Scipion,)  a  French  poet,  born  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  was  secretary  to  Louis  XIII.  Died  about  1638. 

Gran,  grin,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent  Austrian  fresco- 
painter,  born  probably  in  Moravia  in  1694.  His  greatest 
painting  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Hof  bibliothek  at  Vienna. 
His  work  is  highly  idealistic,  and  often  allegorical,  with 
a  pathetic  and  deeply  religious  quality.  Died  at  Sanct 
Polten,  April  14,  1757. 


Granacci,  gRi-nit'chee,  (Francesco,)  a  Florentine 
painter,  born  about  1475,  was  a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio,  and 
afterwards  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  style  he  adopted. 
Among  his  master-pieces  we  may  name  “  The  Virgin 
giving  her  Girdle  to  Saint  Thomas.”  Died  in  1544. 

Granada,  de,  di  gRi-nil'ni,  (Fray  Luis,)  [Fr.  Louis 
de  Grenade,  loo'e'  deh  gReh'nid',]  a  celebrated  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  and  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  his  time, 
born  at  Granada  in  1504,  was  educated  in  the  family  of 
the  Count  of  Tendilla.  He  refused  the  archbishopric 
of  Braga,  which  was  offered  him,  and  devoted  himself  at 
Lisbon  to  preaching  and  religious  compositions.  Free 
from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  time,  he  won.  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers  by  his  mild  persuasive  eloquence  and  the 
shining  example  of  his  own  life.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “  The  Sinner’s  Guide,”  a  “  Memorial  of  the 
Christian  Life,”  (1566,)  “  Symbol  of  the  Faith,”  and 
“  Rhetorica  Ecclesiastica.”  His  “  Guide  to  Sinners,” 
says  Ticknor,  “was  translated  into  nearly  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  including  Greek  and  Polish.”  Died 
in  1588. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Luis  Mufioz, 
“La  Vida  de  Luis  de  Granada,”  1639. 

Granberg,  gRan'b^Rg,  (Pehr  Adolf,)  a  Swedish 
historian,  born  at  Gottenburg  in  1770,  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Union  of  Calmar,”  (3  vols.,  1807-11,)  and  a 
“  History  of  the  Wars  in  Scandinavia  from  the  Rupture 
of  the  Union  of  Calmar  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XII.,” 
(1821.)  Died  in  1841. 

See  “  Biograph iskt- Lexicon  dfver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Gran'ber-jf,  (John  Cowper,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  December  5,  1829. 
He  graduated  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  1848,  and 
in  that  year  became  a  preacher.  He  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  Confederate  army  from  k86i  to  1865,  was  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  practical  theology  in  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  from  1875  to  1882,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuich  South.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  Bible  Diction¬ 
ary,”  (1882.) 

Gran'b^f,  (John  Manners,)  Marquis  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  born  in  1721,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
about  1758,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Minden, 
( 1 759-)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
war  he  commanded  the  British  troops  at  Warburg  and 
Homburg,  (1762.)  He  was  appointed  master-general  of 
the  ordnance  in  1763,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  armies  in  1766.  He  died  in  1770,  leaving  several 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Charles,  became  Duke  of  Rutland. 
“Granby,  honest,  generous,  and  brave  as  a  lion,  had 
neither  science  nor  genius.”  (Macaulay’s  “Essays.”) 

Grancolas,  gRSN'ko'lii',  (Jean,)  a  French  theologian 
and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  near  Chateaudun 
about  1660.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Liturgies,”  and 
other  works,  on  the  traditions,  rites,  and  usages  of  the 
Church.  Died  in  1732. 

Grand.  See  Legrand. 

Grand,  (Sarah,)  the  pseudonym  of  a  British 
novelist,  born,  Clarke,  at  Donaghadee,  Ireland.  She 
is  the  author  of  the  successful  “  Heavenly  Twins,” 
(1893,)  “The  Beth  Book,”  (1897,)  “The  Modern 
Man  and  Maid,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Grandet,  gRSN'd^',  (Joseph,)  a  French  priest  and 
biographer,  born  at  Angers  in  1646.  Among  his  works 
is  a  “  Life  of  an  unknown  Recluse,  supposed  to  be  the 
Count  of  Moret,”  (1699.)  Died  in  1724. 

Grandi,  gRdn'dee,  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  Ferrara  in  1491.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Conver¬ 
sion  of  Saint  Paul,”  now  in  London.  Died  in  1531. 

Grandi,  [Lat.  Gran'dius,]  (Guido,)  an  Italian  mathe. 
matician,  born  at  Cremona  in  1671,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Pisa  in  1700.  Tie  published  a  treat¬ 
ise  “On  Series  and  Infinitesimals,”  and  another  “On 
Sound,”  which  caused  his  election  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin.  He  was  a  friend  of  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and 
other  eminent  philosophers  of  the  time.  Died  in  1742. 

See  G.  M.  Ortes,  “  Vita  del  Padre  G.  Grandi,”  1744  *  Fa  broni, 
“  Vitas  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri ;”  A.  M.  Bandini,  “G.  Grandi  Elogium,”  1745. 
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Grandi,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  M6dena  in  1646;  died  in  1691. 

Grandidier,  gRdN'de'de-i',  (Philippe  Andr£,)  a 
French  historian,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1752.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Bishopric  and  Bishops  of  Stras¬ 
burg,”  (2  vols.,  1778.)  Died  in  1787. 

See  Louis  Spach,  “iSloge  de  Grandidier,”  1851. 

Grandier,  grdN'de-i',  (Urbain,)  a  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  and  canon  of  Loudun,  bom  near  Sabl&  Plaving 
been  accused  of  sorcery  by  some  monks  who  were  his 
enemies,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  1634. 

See  Bazin,  “Histoire  de  Louis  XIII,”  vol.  iii. ;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Gdn^rale.” 

Grandin,  gRftN'diN',  (Martin,)  a  French  theologian 
and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in 
1604.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and 
divinity  in  Le  Moine  College,  and  was  the  author  of 
“  Theological  Institutes,”  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1691. 

Grandjean  de  Fouchy.  See  Fouchy. 

Grandmesnil  or  Grandmdnil,  de,  d?h  gRftN'mi'- 
n£l',  (Jean  Baptiste  Fauchard — fo'shfR',)  a  popular 
French  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1737 ; 
died  in  1816. 

Grand-Pierre,  gR&N  pe-aiR',  (Jean  PIenri,)  a  Swiss 
divine,  born  at  Neufchatel  in  1799.  He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
orthodox  Protestant  leader  in  Paris.  He  published 
many  volumes,  chiefly  of  sermons  and  devotional  wri¬ 
tings.  Died  July  10,  1874. 

Grandprd,  gRdN'pRi',  (Louis  Marie  Joseph  Ohier 
— o'e-i',)  a  French  voyager,  born  at  Saint-Malo  in  1761. 
He  published  a  “Voyage  to  India  and  Bengal,  made  in 
1789^90,”  (1801,)  a  “Universal  Dictionary  of  Maritime 
Geography,”  (3  vols.,  1803,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1846. 

Grandval,  de,  deh  gRbN'vtl',  (Francois  Charles 
Racot — rt'ko',)  a  French  actor  and  litterateur,  born  in 
Paris  in  1710,  published  a  number  of  poems  and  dramas. 
Died  in  1784. 

Grandville.  See  G£rard,  (Jean  Ignace  Isidore.) 

Granelli,  gRi-nel'lee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Genoa  in  1 703,  was  also  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
popular  tragedies  and  other  works.  Died  in  1770. 

Granet,  gRl'n^',  (Francois,)  a  French  litterateur , 
born  at  Brignoles  in  1692,  contributed  to  the  “Biblio- 
th&que  Fran9aise,”  and  to  the  “  Nouvelliste  du  Parnasse” 
of  Desfontaines,  and  wrote  other  works.  Died  in  1741. 

Granet,  (Francois  Marius,)  an  eminent  French 
painter  of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Aix  in  1775,  was 
a  friend  of  Comte  de  Forbin.  He  studied  and  worked 
for  many  years  in  Rome.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“Stella  in  the  Prison  of  the  Capitol,”  (1810,)  and  “The 
Choir  of  the  Capuchins,”  which  he  repeated  several 
times.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  represented  the 
effects  of  light  with  great  success.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Raoul  Rochette,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Granet,”  1851 ; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n4rale.” 

Grange,  (Joseph  de  Chancel  de  la.)  See  La 
Grange. 

Grangeneuve,  gRSNzh'nuv',  (Jacques  Antoine,)  a 
French  Girondist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1750.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  his  severity  towards  the  royal  family,  the  clergy,  and 
the  emigrants ;  though  he  did  not  vote  for  the  death  of 
the  king.  He  was  executed  at  Bordeaux  in  1793. 

Gran'g?r,  (Francis,)  an  American  politician,  bom  in 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  in  1787.  He  removed  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  as 
a  Whig  in  1834.  Fie  was  re-elected  in  1838,  and  was 
postmaster-general  from  March  to  September,  1841. 
Died  in  August,  1868. 

Granger,  (Gideon,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Suffield,  Connecticut,  in  1767,  was  the  father  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  by 
President  Jefferson  in  1801,  and  was  re-appointed  by 
President  Madison  in  1809.  He  retired  from  that  office 
in  1814,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
New  York  in  1819.  Died  in  1822. 


Granger,  (Gordon,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  York  about  1825,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  American  war.  He 
became  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  in  1861,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  Mississippi  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  He  was  appointed  a  major-general  of 
volunteers,  served  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  in 
1863,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel. 
He  commanded  the  army  which,  aided  by  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  took  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay, 
in  August,  1864.  In  1866  he  became  a  colonel  in  the 
regular  army.  Died  January  10,  1876. 

Gran'g$r,  (James,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Berk¬ 
shire  about  1715.  Having  studied  at  Oxford  and  taken 
orders,  he  became  vicar  of  Shiplake,  in  Oxfordshire. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “  Biographical  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  Egbert  the  Great  to  the  Revolution,”  (2  vols., 
1769,  with  portraits.)  Died  in  1776. 

Granger  -  Tournechot,  gRdN'zhi'  tooRn'sho',  a 
French  traveller,  bom  at  Dijon  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  visited  Asia  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and 
died  at  Bassora  in  1734.  His  travels  were  published 
after  his  death. 

Grangier,  grSN'zhe-i',  (Balthasar,)  a  French  trans¬ 
lator,  almoner  to  Henry  IV.,  produced  in  1596  the  first 
French  translation  of  Dante,  (in  verse.)  He  aimed  to 
render  verse  for  verse,  and  by  this  extreme  fidelity  be¬ 
came  often  obscure. 

Granier  de  Cassagnac,  gRi'ne-jt'  d?h  ki's&n'yik', 
(Bernard  Adolphe,)  a  French  journalist  and  historian, 
born  in  the  department  of  Gers  about  1808.  He  became 
in  1850  chief  editor  of  “Le  Pouvoir,”  and  a  partisan  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  After  that  date  he  was  for  some  years  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  “  Constitutionnel.”  Among 
his  works  are  a  “Voyage  to  the  Antilles  and  United 
States,”  (1842-44,)  a  “History  of  the  Causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,”  (1850,)  a  “History  of  the 
Fall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Revolution  of  1848,”  etc., 
( 1 855—57,)  “Popular  History  of  Napoleon  III.,”  (1874,) 
“  History  of  the  Column  Vendome,”  (1877,)  and  “Sou¬ 
venirs  of  the  Second  Empire,”  (1879.)  Died  Jan.  31, 1880. 

Granier  de  Cassagnac,  de,  (Paul  Adolphe  Marie 
Prosper,)  a  French  journalist,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  December  2, 1843.  He  very  early  became  noted 
for  his  many  desperate  duels,  and  for  his  extreme  zeal  as 
an  Imperialist  legislator  and  editor.  He  was  joint  author, 
with  his  father,  of  histories  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of  the 
Third  Empire,  and  wrote  some  noteworthy  political 
brochures. 

Granofsky,  or  Granowsky,  gri-nof'sk$,  (Timofei 
Nikolaivitch,)  a  Russian  scholar,  born  in  the  Orel 
province,  March  10,  (O.  S,,)  1813.  In  1839  he  became 
a  professor  of  history  at  Moscow,  where  he  exercised  a 
vast  influence  in  the  cause  of  Liberalism.  His  collected 
works  were  first  published  in  1856.  Died  October  16, 
1855- 

Grant,  (Sir  Alexander,)  Bart.,  a  British  scholar, 
born  in  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Bal* 
liol  College,  Oxford.  In  i860  he  was  made  professor  of 
history  in  Elphinstone  College,  Madras,  and  in  1868 
became  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
published  “The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,” with  notes,  (1854,) 
“Xenophon,”  for  English  readers,  (1871,)  “Aristotle,” 
(1877,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.” 
Died  in  1884 

Grant  (Mrs.  Anne)  of  Laggan,  an  accomplished 
Scottish  writer,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1755,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Duncan  McVicar,  an  officer  who  went  with  his 
regiment  to  America  about  1758.  Having  resided  nearly 
ten  years  in  that  country,  th*e  family  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  1779  Miss  McVicar  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
James  Grant,  subsequently  minister  of  Laggan,  in  In¬ 
verness-shire.  Having  lost  her  husband  in  1801,  Mrs. 
Grant  applied  herself  to  authorship  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  family.  “  The  Highlanders,  and  other  Poems,” 
came  out  in  1803,  and  was  well  received;  it  was  followed 
by  her  “Letters  from  the  Mountains,”  (1806,)  which 
established  her  reputation  and  immediately  obtained  a 
wide  popularity.  She  afterwards  published  “  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady,”  (1808,)  and  “Essays  on  the 
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Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,”  ( 181 1 ,)  both  of  which 
are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1838. 

Grant,  (Charles,)  an  East  India  proprietor,  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1 746.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  India, 
where  in  1772  he  became  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1790  was  appointed  one 
of  the  East  India  directors.  In  1802  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension 
of  Christianity  in  India.  He  published  a  treatise  en¬ 
titled  “  Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the 
Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain.”  Died  in  1823. 

His  son,  Charles  Grant,  born  about  1778,  held 
several  official  positions,  and  was  created  Baron 
Glenelg  in  1834.  He  was  colonial  secretary  from 
1834  to  1839.  Died  in  1866. 

Grant,  (Edward.)  See  Graunt. 

Grant,  (Francis,)  Lord  Cullen,  a  celebrated  Scot¬ 
tish  lawyer,  born  about  1660.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  entitled  “  Law,  Religion,  and  Education  Con¬ 
sidered,”  (1715,)  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Grant,  (Francis,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  artist,  bom 
in  Perthshire  about  1804.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
as  a  portrait-painter,  and  was  extensively  patronized  by 
the  nobility.  Among  his  portraits  may  be  named  those 
of  Disraeli,  Macaulay,  and  Lady  Howard.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  several  hunting-scenes.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1851,  and  became  president  of  the 
same  in  1866.  Died  October  5,  1878. 

Grant,  (Frederick  Dent,)  an  American  general, 
son  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  May 
30,  1850.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1871,  be¬ 
came  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  resigned  in 
1881.  He  was  afterwards  minister  to  Austria,  and 
later  police  commissioner  of  New  York  until  1898. 
He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
May,  1898,  served  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  after  the  war 
commanded  the  military  district  of  San  Juan. 

Grant,  (James,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  Scottish 
lawyers  of  his  time,  born  about  1742.  He  published 
“Essays  on  the  Origin  of  Society,  Languages,”  etc., 
and  “  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael,” 
(1813.)  Died  in  1835. 

Grant,  (James,)  editor  of  the  “London  Morning 
Advertiser,”  born  in  Scotland  about  1806.  He  wrote 
“  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Lords,”  (1830,) 
“The  Great  Metropolis,”  (1836,)  and  other  popular 
works.  Died  May  27,  1879. 

Grant,  (James,)  a  popular  writer,  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1822.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  “Ad¬ 
ventures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp,”  (1848,)  “Memoirs  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,”  (1849,)  “Memorials  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,”  and  “Walter  Fenton,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1887. 

Grant,  (James  Augustus,)  a  Scottish  soldier  and 
explorer,  born  at  Nairn  in  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  entered  the  army  in  1846,  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  India  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  1860-63  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  traveller  Speke  in  a  journey  in  which 
important  discoveries  were  made  in  the  region  of  the 
Nile-sources.  He  published  “A  Walk  across  Africa,” 
(1864,)  “  Summary  of  the  Speke  and  Grant  Expedition,” 
and  “  The  Botany  of  the  Speke  and  Grant  Expedition,” 
(1872.)  Died  February  10,  1892. 

Grant,  (Sir  James  Hope,)  a  British  general,  a  brother 
of  Francis  Grant  the  artist,  was  born  in  1808.  He 
served  in  India  during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  British  army  which,  aided  by  the  French, 
defeated  the  Chinese  in  September,  i860,  and  captured 
Pekin.  Died  March  7,  1875. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  of  Carron,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  about 
1743.  She  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a 
song,  “  Roy’s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,”  which  was  a  favourite 
with  Burns.  Died  in  1814. 

Grant,  (Sir  Patrick,)  a  British  general,  born  at 
Auchterblair,  Scotland,  in  1804.  He  served  in  India 
1820-54,  was  made  governor  of  Malta  in  1854,  and 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1874.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  promoted  until  he  became  field-marshal  in 
1883.  Died  in  1895. 


Grant,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  Inver¬ 
ness-shire  in  1785.  He  graduated  in  1806  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  Fellow.  In  1807  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1832  he  was 
made  judge-advocate  general,  and  in  1834  Governor  of 
Bombay.  Died  July  9,  1838.  His  “Sacred  Poems” 
(z°39)  include  several  very  popular  hymns. 

Grant,  (Robert,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Boston  in  1852.  He  became  a  judge  in  Suffolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  in  1893.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  humourous  poems  and  juvenile  and  other  works, 
including  “The  Carletons,”  “An  Average  Man,” 
“The  Art  of  Living,”  etc. 

Grant,  (Robert  Edmund,)  a  British  physician,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1793.  He  graduated  in  1814,  and  began 
to  practise  in  his  native  city  about  1820.  He  wrote 
several  able  treatises  on  “  The  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Sponge,”  and  made  other  contributions  to  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  London 
University,  where  he  lectured  about  thirty  years.  He 
published  (1835-41)  the  first  two  parts  of  “Outlines  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.”  Died  August  23,  1874. 

Grant,  (Ulysses  Simpson,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  general,  and  the  eighteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  April  27,  1822.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse 
R.  and  Hannah  Simpson  Grant,  both  natives  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  common  school,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1839.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  but 
graduated  without  special  distinction  in  1843,  standing 
twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  He  left  West  Point 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
with  which  he  wrent  to  Mexico,  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  in  May, 
1846.  For  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey  and 
Chapultepec,  September,  1847,  he  was  made  first  lieuten¬ 
ant.  In  1848  he  married  Miss  Julia  T.  Dent,  of  Saint 
Louis.  Pie  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1853, 
but  resigned  his  commission  in  July,  1855,  and  went  to 
reside  near  Saint  Louis.  In  1859  he  entered  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father,  as  a  dealer  in  leather  and  saddlery, 
at  Galena,  Illinois. 

Immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1861,  he  raised  a  company  and  marched  with  it  to  Spring- 
field.  Having  been  appointed  colonel  of  the  twenty-first 
regiment  of  volunteers  in  June,  he  was  first  employed  in 
Missouri,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  in  August,  1861. 
About  this  time  he  was  ordered  to  Cairo,  and  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  important  district  of  Cairo,  or  “  Southeast 
Missouri,”  including  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  occupied  Paducah  on  the  6th  of  September.  Plis  first 
battle  was  fought  at  Belmont,  Missouri,  nearly  opposite 
Columbus,  which  latter  place  was  occupied  by  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy.  On  the  7th  of  November  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  at  Belmont,  and  in  the 
act  of  retiring  was  attacked  by  troops  which  had  crossed 
the  river  from  Columbus.  Both  parties  claimed  the 
victory  in  this  affair.  In  December,  1861,  the  district 
commanded  by  Grant  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
Southeastern  Missouri  and  all  that  part  of  Kentucky 
which  lies  west  of  the  Cumberland  River. 

In  January,  1862,  he  ascended  the  Tennessee  River 
with  the  aid  of  iron-clad  gun-boats,  and  took  Fort  Henry 
on  the  6th  of  February,  thus  breaking  the  chain  of  de¬ 
fences  which  extended  from  Columbus  eastward.  The 
navigation  of  the  Cumberland  was  obstructed  by  Fort 
Donelson,  a  very  important  position,  which  was  held 
by  a  garrison  of  20,000  men.  Grant  attacked  this 
fort  on  the  14th  of  February,  and  fought  a  severe  battle 
on  the  15th  with  the  garrison,  which  made  a  sortie  from 
their  works.  On  the  16th,  General  Buckner  made  over¬ 
tures,  in  reply  to  which  Grant  wrote,  “No  terms  other 
than  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.”  The  fort  was  accordingly  surrendered  to  him, 
with  about  13,500  prisoners.  Among  the  results  of  this 
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rictory  was  the  speedy  evacuation  of  Columbus  and 
Nashville  by  the  insurgents.  Grant  was  appointed  a 
major-general  in  February,  1862. 

The  rebel  general  A.  S.  Johnston,  forced  to  retire  from 
Tennessee,  had  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Corinth,  in 
Mississippi,  with  a  large  army.  To  operate  against  this 
force,  General  Grant  advanced  to  Pittsburg  Landing, 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  General  Buell,  who  was  ordered  to  join  him  with  the 
army  of  the  Ohio.  General  Johnston  attacked  the  Union 
army  at  Shiloh  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  and 
took  several  thousand  prisoners.  The  battle  was  renewed 
on  the  7th,  when  Grant,  having  been  reinforced  by  the 
army  of  Buell,  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy.  The 
Union  army  lost  here  about  1600  killed  and  7200  wounded, 
and  the  enemy  lost  as  many  or  more.  In  July,  Grant 
became  commander  of  a  newly-formed  department, 
comprising  Northern  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee,  and 
Western  Kentucky.  His  great  object  was  to  open  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, — a  very 
difficult  enterprise.  A  part  of  his  army,  under  Rose- 
crans,  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Corinth  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  October.  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  Vicksburg  in  the 
winter  of  1862-63.  Having  adopted  a  new  plan  of  ap¬ 
proach,  he  moved  his  army  by  land  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  to  a  point  below  Vicksburg.  Co-operating  with 
him,  the  gun-boats  under  Captain  Porter,  and  transports 
loaded  with  supplies,  passed  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg 
safely  on  the  night  of  April  16.  Grant’s  army  crossed 
the  river  about  the  30th  of  April,  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Raymond,  at  Jackson,  May  14,  at  Champion’s  Hill,  (or 
Baker’s  Creek,)  May  16,  and  at  the  Big  Black.  Having 
prevented  General  J.  E.  Johnston  from  effecting  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Pemberton,  who  commanded  at  Vicksburg,  he 
commenced  the  siege  of  that  important  place  about  the 
1 8th  of  May.  The  capture  of  Vicksburg,  which,  with 
about  30,000  prisoners,  was  surrendered  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1863,  caused  great  exultation  among  the  friends 
of  the  Union.  General  Grant  was  rewarded  for  this 
service  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  regular  army. 

In  October,  1863,  he  obtained  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  the  departments 
of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Tennessee. 
Among  General  Grant’s  important  characteristics  as  a 
great  commander  is  the  rare  sagacity  which  he  uniformly 
displayed  in  the  choice  of  his  subordinate  officers.  On  this 
occasion  he  selected  Generals  Sherman  and'  Thomas  as 
his  principal  lieutenants,  and  concentrated  his  armies  for 
the  defence  of  Chattanooga,  which  was  partly  invested  by 
General  Bragg.  His  design  was  promoted  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  Bragg,  who  sent  Longstreet  with  about  20,000 
men  to  besiege  Knoxville.  The  army  of  Bragg,  holding 
strong  positions  on  the  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  was  attacked  on  the  24th  and  retreated  on  the 
25th  of  November.  A  part  of  this  great  battle,  it  is  said, 
was  fought  above  the  clouds.  It  is  stated  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  December  7,  1863,  the  armies 
under  Grant’s  command  had  captured  472  pieces  of 
cannon  and  90,000  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  East  had  failed  disastrously  in 
successive  campaigns  against  Richmond ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  turned  to  Grant  as  the  general  most  com¬ 
petent  to  direct  all  the  armies  of  the  Union.  The  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  for  him  by  Congress, 
and  he  was  appointed  commander  of  all  the  armies  by 
the  President  on  the  12th  of  March,  1864, — the  most  im¬ 
portant  appointment  ever  made  by  an  American  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  thus  summoned  to  a  new  scene  of  action 
and  a  position  of  immense  responsibility.  The  forces 
of  the  enemy  were  mostly  concentrated  in  two  large 
armies, — one  in  Virginia,  commanded  by  Robert  E.  Lee, 
and  the  other  in  Northern  Georgia,  led  by  J.  E.  John¬ 
ston.  General  Grant  selected  General  Sherman  to  op¬ 
pose  the  latter,  and  himself  directed  in  person  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  opened  the  campaign  by  crossing 
the  Rapidan  on  the  4th  of  May  and  moving  towards 
Richmond  by  a  route  which  was  naturally  strong  for 
purposes  of  defence  and  was  well  fortified  at  various 
points.  Before  he  began  this  movement,  he  appointed 


General  Sheridan  commander  of  all  the  cavalry  of  his 
army.  Hancock,  Warren,  Sedgwick,  and  Burnside,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  orders  of  General  Meade,  commanded  the 
several  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  probably 
amounted  to  150,000  men. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Grant’s  army  met  the  enemy  near 
Mine  Run;  and  then  began  the  great  and  indecisive 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  so  named  because  it  was  fought 
in  an  extensive  forest.  The  battle  was  renewed  about 
five  a.m.  on  the  6th,  and  continued  with  unabated  fury 
until  darkness  interposed.  In  the  ensuing  night  Lee’s 
army  retired  behind  their  intrenched  lines.  Grant  then 
moved  his  army  by  the  enemy’s  right  flank,  intending 
to  put  his  whole  force  between  Lee  and  Richmond ;  but 
Lee,  moving  on  a  shorter  line,  again  checked  his  pro¬ 
gress  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  where  the  9th,  10th, 
and  nth  were  spent  in  fighting  and  manoeuvring  with¬ 
out  decisive  results.  A  dispatch  of  Grant,  dated  Mav 
II,  concludes  with  this  famous  sentence:  “I  propose  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  Or.  .he 
12th  Hancock’s  corps  attacked  the  enemy  and  captured 
nearly  4000  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  another  army, 
directed  by  General  Butler  and  operating  against  Rich¬ 
mond  from  the  east,  took  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hun¬ 
dred  on  the  5th  of  May.  In  consequence  of  another 
flank  movement  made  by  Grant  about  May  21,  Lee 
marched  southward  across  the  North  Anna  River,  and 
again  confronted  the  Federal  army.  Finding  Lee’s  po¬ 
sition  on  the  North  Anna  very  strong,  Grant  again  turned 
it  by  moving  round  the  enemy’s  right,  and  crossed  the 
Pamunkey  River  on  the  28th,  at  a  point  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Richmond. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Grant  attacked  the  enemy’s  works 
at  Cold  Harbour,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The 
army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  James  River,  June  14 
and  15,  formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Butler,  and 
commenced  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Having  made  a 
breach  in  the  works  by  exploding  a  mine,  the  Union 
army  assaulted  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of  July,  but  failed 
to  take  it.  In  September  and  October,  General  Sheridan 
gained  several  decisive  victories  in  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley.  (See  Sheridan,  Philip  H.)  The  army  of  Grant 
remained  nearly  inactive  before  Petersburg  during  the 
winter  of  1864-65 ;  but  Sherman  continued  to  operate 
in  Georgia  and  Carolina  with  signal  success,  and  moved 
rapidly  towards  Virginia.  Savannah,  Charleston,  and 
Wilmington  were  taken  in  quick  succession  by  General 
Sherman. 

The  armies  operating  against  Richmond  and  Peters¬ 
burg  commenced  a  movement  on  the  31st  of  March 
to  cut  the  Danville  and  Southside  Railroads,  by  which 
Lee’s  army  was  supplied.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Sheridan 
and  Warren  assaulted  the  works  at  Five  Forks,  and 
took  about  5000  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d 
a  combined  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  Petersburg 
with  great  success.  Having  been  driven  from  their  mair 
line  of  defence,  and  having  lost  several  thousand  pris¬ 
oners  in  this  attack,  Lee’s  army  evacuated  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  in  the  night  of  April  2,  and  retreated 
towards  Danville,  closely  pursued.  The  Federals  at¬ 
tacked  a  part  of  Lee’s  force  near  Sailor’s  Creek  on  the 
6th,  and  captured  about  6000  prisoners.  On  the  7th, 
General  Grant  opened  a  correspondence  with  General 
Lee,  who  surrendered  his  army  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  after  which  the  insur¬ 
gents  everywhere  gave  up  the  contest. 

To  reward  the  services  of  Grant,  Congress  passed  in 
July,  1866,  a  bill  to  “revive  the  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,”  and  he  was  appointed  to 
that  position.  He  became  secretary  of  war  ad  interim 
about  the  1st  of  August,  1867.  When  President  Johnson 
ordered  the  removal  of  General  Sheridan,  General  Grant, 
departing  from  his  habitual  reticence,  defended  the  latter 
with  spirit,  and  objected  to  his  removal  in  a  letter  which 
convinced  the  public  that  the  writer  was  not  an  admirer 
of  Johnson’s  policy.  He  ceased  to  be  secretary  ad  inte¬ 
rim  on  the  14th  of  January,  1868,  when  he  gave  up  the 
war  department  to  Mr.  Stanton  against  the  will  of  the 
President,  who  vainly  tempted  General  Grant  to  violate 
the  law  of  Congress.  In  a  letter  of  General  Grant,  dated 
February  3,  1868,  and  addressed  to  President  Johnson, 
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be  writes,  “  I  cannot  but  regard  this  whole  matter  as  an 
attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  law  for  which 
you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility,  in  order  thus 
to  destroy  my  character  before  the  country.”  At  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  May  21,  1868,  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  the 
votes  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  delegates. 

His  Democratic  competitor  was  Horatio  Seymour,  of 
New  York.  General  Grant  accepted  the  nomination  bv 
a  letter  ending  with  this  sentence,  “  Let  us  have  peace  \u 
which  became  the  watchword  of  the  campaign.  After 
a  very  exciting  canvass,  Grant  and  Colfax  were  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  receiving  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
electoral  votes,  cast  by  twenty-six  States, — viz.,  the  six 
States  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  all  the  Western 
States  except  Oregon.  Mr.  Seymour  received  eighty 
electoral  votes.  This  result  proved  that  the  name  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Republican 
party,  whose  ascendency  had  been  seriously  menaced  by 
the  reaction  of  1867.  Pending  the  close  of  his  first  term, 
in  1873,  General  Grant  was  nominated  for  re-election  to 
the  Presidency,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  being  named  for 
Vice-President.  The  candidates  of  the  opposition  (made 
up  of  the  Democrats  and  the  so-called  “  Liberal  Repub¬ 
licans”)  were  Horace  Greeley  for  President  and  B.  Gratz 
Brown  for  Vice-President.  The  Republican  ticket  was 
successful,  receiving  286  of  the  349  electoral  votes  cast, 
representing  a  popular  Republican  vote  of  3,597,070,  and 
a  popular  majority  of  762,991.  A  comparatively  unevent¬ 
ful  administration  followed,  and  after  its  close,  in  1877, 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  Old  World,  visiting  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  India,  China,  and  Japan,  a  tour 
which  proved  an  almost  perfect  ovation  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  close.  He  died  of  cancer,  at  Mount 
McGregor,  near  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  July  23,  1885. 

Grant,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  orator  and  judge, 
born  in  the  county  of  Moray,  Scotland,  in  1754.  He 
entered  Parliament  about  1790,  and  supported  Pitt.  He 
became  solicitor-general  in  1799,  and  was  master  of  the 
rolls  from  1801  to  1817.  Died  in  1832.  His  forensic 
eloquence  is  highly  praised. 

See  Lord  Brougham,  “  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.;” 
Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. 

Grant-Duff.  See  Duff. 

Granucci,  gRl-noot'chee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Lucca  about  1534,  published  lives  of  Tamerlane 
and  Scanderbeg,  and  a  number  of  tales  and  novels. 

Granvelle,  de,  gran'vil,  [Fr.  pron.  deh  grSN'vSl',] 
(Antoine  de  Perrenot— d$h  p&'reh-no'  or  pSR'no',) 
Cardinal,  an  eminent  French  statesman,  was  born  at 
Besan^n  in  1517.  He  was  early  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  who  employed  him  in 
several  important  embassies,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  ab¬ 
dication,  recommended  him  to  his  son,  Philip  II.  He 
was  successively  created  Bishop  of  Arras,  Archbishop 
of  Mechlin,  councillor  of  state  and  keeper  of  the  seals, 
(1550,)  and  a  cardinal,  (1561.)  His  business  talent  was 
extraordinary ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  dictated  to  five 
secretaries  at  once  in  different  languages.  When  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Austria  became  the  ruler  of  the  Netherlands, 
Granvelle  was  made  her  chief  counsellor.  In  this  post 
the  severity  of  his  measures  against  the  Protestants 
roused  the  people  to  such  resistance  that  Philip  was 
compelled  to  remove  him  in  1563.  He  was  subsequently 
created  Archbishop  of  Besan^n,  and  Viceroy  of  Naples 
about  1571.  Died  at  Madrid  in  1586.  Nine  volumes  or 
more  of  his  letters,  state  papers,  etc.  have  been  published 
since  1841. 

See  Motley,  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  i.  p.  248,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  492;  Prescott,  “History  of  Philip  II.,”  vols.  i.  and  ii. ; 
Courchetet,  “  Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,”  1761. 

Granvelle,  de,  (Nicolas  Perrenot,)  a  distinguished 
French  diplomatist,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Ornans  in  i486.  Having  filled  several  high  offices  in 
France,  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
who  honoured  him  with  his  confidence,  and  made  him  a 
chancellor  in  1530.  He  was  also  employed  in  various 
important  negotiations.  Died  in  1550. 


Gran'ville,  Green'ville,  or  Gren'ville,  (George,) 
Viscount  Lansdowne,  an  English  statesman  and  poet, 
born  in  1667.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1696  published  his  tragedy  of  “  Heroic  Love.” 
It  was  followed  by  “The  British  Enchanters,”  (1706,)  a 
drama,  which  was  very  successful.  Soon  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Fowey,  and  acted  with  the  Tory  party.  On  the  change 
of  the  ministry  in  1710,  he  succeeded  Walpole  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  war.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  1711,  and  in  1712 
was  appointed  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  treasurer 
of  the  household.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
was  deprived  of  his  place,  and,  being  suspected  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time  in  the  Power.  In  1722  he  visited  Paris,  where 
he  resided  ten  years.  Granville  was  a  generous  patron 
of  literary  men,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage 
the  rising  genius  of  Pope,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
“Windsor  Forest.”  Died  in  1735. 

See  “  Biographia  Dramatica Johnson  and  Chalmers,  “  Lives 
of  the  English  Poets;”  Walpole,  “  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.” 

Granville,  (Granville  George  Leveson  Gower,) 
Earl,  an  English  statesman,  son  of  Earl  Granville,  no¬ 
ticed  below,  was  bora  in  1815.  He  was  twice  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Morpeth,  and  represented 
Lichfield  from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1851  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London, 
Lord  Granville  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
In  December,  1851,  he  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Lord  Russell’s  cabinet,  and 
in  i855.was  appointed  president  of  the  council.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  1858.  He  was  again  president  of  the  council 
in  the  cabinet  of  Palmerston,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  1859  to  June,  1866.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  was  colonial  secretary  of  state  from  1868  to  1870,  and 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  from  1870  to  1874,  and  again 
after  1880.  He  was  a  skilful  debater,  and  was  called  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Died  in  1891. 

Granville,  (Granville  Leveson  Gower,)  Earl,  an 
English  statesman,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  waa 
born  in  1773.  He  was  appointed  lord  of  the  treasury 
under  Pitt  in  1800,  and  was  afterwards  employed  on  im¬ 
portant  missions  to  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  France. 
He  was  created  Baron  Leveson  and  Earl  Granville  in 
1833,  having  previously  obtained  the  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  Died  in  1846. 

Granville,  Lord.  See  Carteket,  (John.) 

Granville,  (Mary.)  See  Delany,  (Mary.) 

Grapaldi,  gR&-piil'dee,  (Francesco  Mario,)  a  learned 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Parma  about  1465  ;  died  in  1515. 

Grapius,  gRil'pe-iis,  or  Grappius,  (Zacharias,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Rostock  in  1671,  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  Literary  History  of  the  Talmud,” 
(1696.)  Died  in  1713. 

Grappin,  gRi'piN',  (Pierre  Philippe,)  a  French 
Benedictine  and  historical  writer,  born  in  Franchc- 
Comte  in  1738  ;  died  in  1833. 

See  Charles  Weiss,  “  Notice  sur  Dom  Grappin.” 

Grasberger,  gRis'bSRG-er,  (Johan  Nepomuk,  or 
Hans,)  an  Austrian  poet,  born  at  Obdach,  in  Upper 
Styria,  May  2,  1836,  of  poor  parents.  In  1857  he  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  became  a 
lawyer,  art-critic,  and  editor.  Besides  a  series  of  novels, 
partly  ultramontane  and  partly  patriotic,  he  published 
several  volumes  of  verse,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
Styrian-Carinthian  dialect  of  the  German  language. 

Graser,  gRi'zer,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  German  divine 
and  educational  writer,  born  in  Lower  Franconia  in  1766. 
Pie  published  “  Divinity,  or  the  Principle  of  True  Edu¬ 
cation,”  (1810,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1841. 

Graslin,  gR&'l&N',  (Jean  Joseph  Louis,)  a  French 
political  economist,  born  at  Tours  in  1727  ;  died  in  1790. 

Grasse  or  Graesse,  gR<b's?h,  (Johann  Georg  Theo¬ 
dor,)  a  German  bibliographer  and  antiquary,  burn  at 
Grimma  in  1814.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  of  the  General 
History  of  Literature,”  (1837,)  a  “Manual  of  Ancient 
Numismatics,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1885. 

Grasse,  de,  Comte.  See  Grasse-Tilly. 

Grasser,  gRis'ser,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  theolo- 
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gian  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Bale  in  1579,  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Waldenses,  (“Chronicon  der  Walden- 
ser.”)  Died  in  1627. 

Grasse-Tilly,  de,  d$h  gRils'te'ye',  (Francois  Joseph 
Paul,)  Comte,  commonly  known  as  Count  de  Grasse, 
a  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Valette  in  1723.  He 
served  in  the  American  war,  and  in  1781  assisted  Wash¬ 
ington,  La  Fayette,  and  Rochambeau  in  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  admiral  Rodney  in  April,  1782.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Gerard,  “Vies  des  plus  illustres  Marins  Frangais.” 

Grassi,  gRis'see,  (Giuseppe,)  one  of  the  best  Italian 
ortrait-painters  of  his  time,  born  in  Friuli  in  1756.  He 
ecame  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden  in 
1799.  Died  in  1838. 

Grassi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer,  bom  at  Turin 
in  1779.  Among  his  works  is  an  “Essay  on  the  Syno¬ 
nyms  of  the  Italian  Language,”  (1821  ;  3a  edition,  1824.) 
Died  in  1831. 

Grassi,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Savona  in  1582.  He  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  controversy  with  Galileo  about  the  nature  of 
comets.  Grassi  affirmed  that  comets  revolve  around 
the  sun  in  definite  orbits.  Died  in  1654. 

Grassis,  de,  dk  gris's&ss,  (Paris,)  an  Italian  his¬ 
torical  writer,  born  at  Bologna  He  became  Bishop  of 
Pesaro  in  1513.  Died  in  1528. 

Grassmann,  gRis'miln,  (Hermann  Gunther,)  a 
German  mathematician  and  Sanscrit  scholar,  born  at 
Stettin,  April  15,  1809.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  Stet¬ 
tin  gymnasium,  and  the  author  of  works  setting  forth  a 
new  theory  of  space  and  a  new  form  of  geometry.  His 
writings  are  singularly  abstract  and  difficult  of  appre¬ 
hension.  He  also  prepared  a  Sanscrit  dictionary  and  a 
translation  of  the  “  Rig  Veda,”  and  wrote  other  linguistic 
works.  Died  September  26,  1877. 

Grassmann,  (Robert,)  a  German  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Stettin,  March  8,  1815.  Among  his  works  are  “  Science 
of  the  Universe,  or  Physics,”  (1862-73,)  “Science  of 
Form,  or  Mathematics,”  (1872,)  “  Science  of  Life,  or 
Biology,”  “  Science  of  Knowledge,  or  Philosophy,”  “  The 
Life  of  the  Universe,  or  Metaphysics,”  etc. 

Gras  winkel,  gRis'^in'k^l,  (Theodorus,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Delft  in  1600.  He  was  appointed 
to  several  important  offices  under  the  government,  and 
was  made  a  knight  of  Saint  Mark  by  the  Venetians  for 
having  defended  their  republic  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  “  On 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  States  of  Holland,”  (in  Dutch,) 
and  “Vindication  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea,”  (“Maris 
Liberi  Vindiciae,”  1652,)  and  other  works  in  Latin.  He 
was  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Grotius.  Died  in  1666. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Foppens, 
“Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Grataroli,  gRi-ti-ro'lee,  (Guglielmo,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1516. 
To  avoid  persecution  for  religion,  he  removed  to  Bale, 
where  he  died  in  1568. 

Gratella,  gR&-tel'l&,  or  Gratello,  gRi-tel'lo,  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Filippo  Sebastiano  Bastianino,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1530,  was  a  pupil 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  He  excelled  in  the  science  of  design  and  in  energy 
of  composition.  His  fresco  of  “The  Last  Judgment,” 
In  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  is  esteemed  his  master-piece. 
Died  in  1602. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Dizio- 
nario.” 

Grater  or  Graeter,  gRa't^r,  (Friedrich  David,) 
a  German  antiquary,  born  in  1768.  His  “Nordische 
Blumen”  (17S9)  had  great  success.  Died  in  1830. 

Gratiae,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Graces.  See 
Charites. 

Gratian,  gra'she-an,  [Lat.  Gratia'nus  ;  Fr.  Gratien, 
gRt'se^N',1  a  Roman  emperor,  who  in  375  a.D.  suc- 
ceededhis  father,  Valentinian  I.,  and  became  joint  ruler 
of  the  Western  Empire  with  his  brother,  Valentinian  II. 
His  uncle,  Valens,  who  ruled  the  Eastern  Empire,  having 


fallen  in  battle  in  378,  Gratian  appointed  Theodosius  in 
his  place.  In  383  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Britain,  and 
a  certain  Maximus  proclaimed  himself  emperor  and 
invaded  Gaul.  Gratian  advanced  to  meet  him,  but, 
being  forsaken  by  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  was 
seized  and  put  to  death  at  Lyons.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  justice  and  clemency,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting 
Christianity. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  books 
xxvii.,  xxviii.,xxix.,and  xxx. ;  AmmianusMarcellinus;  Socrates, 
“Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Gratian  or  Gratia'nus,  [Fr.  Gratien,]  an  Italian 
Benedictine  monk,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  lived  about 
1125-50,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “Deere- 
turn,”  being  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  Church. 
It  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  pope,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  Catholic  colleges. 

Gratiani.  See  Graziani. 

Gratien,  the  French  for  Gratian,  which  see. 

Gratien,  gRt's^N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  theo¬ 
logian  and  writer,  born  in  1747,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  the  Lower  Seine  in  1792.  Died  in  1799. 

Gratiolet,  gRi'te'o'li',  (Louis  Pierre,)  a  French 
naturalist  and  anatomist,  born  at  Sainte-Foy  (Gironde) 
in  1815.  He  wrote  treatises  on  anatomy,  and  became  in 
1854  an  assistant  naturalist  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris.  Died  in  1865. 

Gra' tius,  (gra'she-ijs,)  a  Latin  poet,  and  friend  of  Ovid, 
surnamed  Falis'cus  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  His 
only  extant  poem  is  entitled  “  Cynegeticon.” 

Gratius,  gR&t'se-iis,  or  Graes,  gRSs,  (Ortwin,)  » 
German  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Miinster,  became  professor  at  Cologne  in  1509.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  Hutten  and  Reuchlin  in  the  “  Letters 
of  Obscure  Men,”  (“Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,”) 
which  were  addressed  to  Gratius.  Died  in  1541. 

Gratry,  gRi'tRfe',  (Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse,) 
Abb#,  a  French  divine,  born  at  Lille,  March  30,  1805. 
He  became  director  of  the  College  Sainte-Barbe  in  1841, 
and  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  Oratorians,  founding 
(under  the  guidance  of  Petelot)  the  new  Oratory  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  1864;  but,  being  censured  for 
his  alliance  with  Pere  Hyacinthe,  he  in  1869  withdrew 
from  the  Oratory.  He  opposed  the  Vatican  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  but  finally  submitted.  In  1867  he  was 
chosen  to  the  French  Academy.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“  Cours  de  Philosophic,”  (1855-57,)  “  De  la  Connaissance 
de  Dieu,”  (1861,)  “  Paix  :  Meditations  historiques,”  etc., 
(1862,)  “  Sources :  Conseils  pour  la  Conduite  de  l’Esprit,” 
(1861-62,)  “Les  Sophistes,”  (1864,)  “  Jesus-Christ ;  Let- 
tres  k  M.  Renan,”  (1864,)  “  La  Morale  et  la  Loi  de  l’His- 
toire,”  (1868,)  etc.  Died  at  Montreux,  in  Switzerland, 
February  4,  1872. 

Grat'tan,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  Irish  statesman  and 
orator,  born  at  Dublin  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  subsequently  studied  law  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Charlemont  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  where  he  acted 
with  the  opposition  or  Whig  party  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  and  acquired  great 
popularity.  In  1780  he  procured  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  “that  the  king’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power 
competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.”  About  this 
time  he  received  from  the  Irish  Parliament  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  “as  a  testimonial  of  the  national 
gratitude  for  his  great  national  services.”  In  1785  he 
opposed  the  propositions  relating  to  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  known  as  Orde’s  Propositions, 
and,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his  efforts,  they  were 
abandoned.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1790  for 
Dublin,  and  advocated  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion.  On  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  Ireland, 
Grattan  retired  temporarily  from  the  public  service. 
When  the  union  with  Great  Britain  was  proposed,  he 
took  his  seat  again,  in  order  to  oppose  it,  and  after  the 
measure  was  carried,  in  1805,  entered  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament,  first  as  member  for  Malton,  and  the  following, 
year  for  Dublin.  In  1806  he  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fox 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which  he 
declined.  Having  been  requested  by  the  Catholics  of 
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Ireland  to  present  a  petition  to  the  British  Parliament, 
he  complied,  although  in  declining  health.  He  grew 
worse  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and  died  there  in  May, 
1820.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  eulogium  on  Grat¬ 
tan,  says,  “The  purity  of  his  life  was  the  brightness  of 
his  glory.  Among  all  the  men  of  genius  I  have  known, 
I  have  never  found  so  much  native  grandeur  of  soul 
accompanying  all  the  wisdom  of  age  and  all  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  genius.” 

See  H.  Grattan,  Jr.,  “Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Grattan,” 
1839;  T.  Davis,  “Life  of  T.  P.  Curran  and  H.  Grattan,”  1846; 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  February,  1S23;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
for  September  and  October,  1839. 

Grattan,  (Thomas  Colley,)  a  popular  Irish 
novelist,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1796,  and  died  in 
1864.  His  works  include  “  High- Ways  and  By-Ways,” 
(1823,)  “The  Heiress  of  Bruges,”  (1830,)  etc. 

Gratz,  gRfcts,  (Hirsch,  or  Heinrich,)  a  Jewish  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Xions,  Prussian  Poland,  November  5, 
1817.  He  prepared  a  treatise  on  “Gnosticism  and 
Judaism,”  (1849,)  and  in  1854  became  professor  of  Jewish 
history  in  the  Hebrew  Seminary  at  Breslau.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  “History  of  the  Jews,”  (11  vols., 
1852-76,)  and  other  works,  and  in  1870  was  called  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Breslau  University.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  Old  Testament  commentator.  Died  Sept.  7, 1891. 

Grau,  (Maurice,)  operatic  manager,  was  born  at 
Briinn,  Austria,  in  1849.  He  was  brought  while  an 
infant  to  New  York,  and  in  1872  and  afterwards  became 
a  noted  manager  for  opera  companies,  actors,  etc., 
and  director  of  opera  houses  in  New  York  and 
London. 

Graun,  gRown,  (Karl  Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  composer,  born  in  Saxony  in  1701.  The  fame  of 
his  early  performances  having  reached  the  crown-prince, 
afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  he  was  taken  into  his 
service,  and  in  1740  appointed  his  chapel-master.  His 
oratorio  of  “The  Death  of  Jesus”  and  his  “Te  Deum” 
are  esteemed  master-pieces ;  his  operas  had  but  a  tran¬ 
sient  reputation.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1759. 

See  F6tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Graunt  or  Grant,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English 
scholar  and  teacher,  born  about  1550,  was  for  twenty  years 
nead-master  of  Westminster  School.  In  1598  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  rector  of  Toppersfield,  in  Essex.  He  published 
elegant  Latin  poems,  and  a  “  Spicilegium  of  the  Greek 
Language,”  (“Graecae  Linguae  Spicilegium,”  1575.)  He 
was  a  friend  of  Camden  and  of  Roger  Ascham,  whose 
works  he  edited,  with  a  eulogy,  (1577.)  Died  in  1601. 

Graunt,  (John,)  an  English  merchant,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1620,  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality.”  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1662.  Died  in  1674. 

Graupner,  gRowp'n$r,  (Christoph,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Kirchberg,  in  Saxony,  in  1683.  He  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  church  and  chamber  music,  and  several 
operas,  “  Dido,”  (1707,)  “  Hercules  and  Theseus,”  “Bel- 
ierophon,”  (1708,)  etc.  Died  May  10,  1760. 

Grauw,  gRow  or  hrow,  or  Graaso,  gRi'so,  (Hen¬ 
drik,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Horn  or  Hoorn  in  1627, 
was  a  pupil  of  Van  Kampen.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
and  settled  at  Alkmaar,  where  he  died  in  1681.  “His 
manner  of  composition,”  says  Descamps,  “is  noble, 
his  draperies  are  flowing,  and  his  colour  good.” 

Graux,  gR(5,  .  (Charles,)  a  French  philologist, 
born  at  Vervins,  November  23,  1852.  In  1874  he 
began  to  teach  Greek  philology  and  antiquities  in  the 
Ecole  des  hautes  Etudes,  where  he  won  great  applause. 
From  1875  to  1881  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Northern  Europe,  studying  Greek  manuscripts  in  va¬ 
rious  libraries.  In  1881  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
Sorbonne.  After  a  short  and  most  brilliant  career,  he 
died  at  Paris,  January  13,  1881.  His  principal  work 
was  the  complete  revision  and  restoration  of  the  text  of 
Plutarch’s  “  Lives.” 

Gravander,  gRi-vSn'der,  (Lars  Frederic,)  a  Swedish 
poet  and  physician,  born  in  1778,  was  active  in  his  efforts 
to  introduce  vaccination  into  his  country.  Died  in  1815- 

Grave,  de,  deh  gRi'veh,  (Charles  Joseph,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  jurist,  born  at  Ursel  in  1736.  He  wrote  a  curious 


work,  entitled  “The  Republic  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  or 
the  Ancient  World,”  (3  vols.,  1806.)  Died  in  1805. 

Gravel  or  Graevell,  gRa'v$l,  (Maximilian  Karl 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Bel- 
gard  in  1781,  published,  among  other  treatises,  “The 
Anti-Platonic  State,”  (1808,)  and  “General  Theory  of 
Compacts  according  to  Prussian  Law.”  Died  in  186a 

Gravelot,  gRJt/lo',  (Hubert  Franqois  Bourgui- 
gnon — booR-g&iVydN',)  a  celebrated  French  designer 
and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1699,  was  a  brother  of  the 
great  geographer  D’Anville.  He  studied  under  Restout, 
and  subsequently  resided  many  years  in  London,  where 
he  acquired  great  skill  in  design  and  composition  and 
was  patronized  by  booksellers  and  publishers.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  etchings  for  Theobald’s  “  Shake- 
spere,”  and  illustrations  for  the  works  of  Racine  and 
Voltaire.  Died  in  1773. 

Graverol,  gRSv'rol',  (Francois,)  a  French  Protest¬ 
ant,  born  at  Nimes  in  1635,  was  eminent  as  a  jurist 
and  scholar.  He  was  the  author  of  “Sorberiana,  etc.,” 
“Observations  on  the  Decisions  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse,”  and  numerous  antiquarian  treatises,  chiefly 
in  French.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages  and  numismatics,  and  was  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Nimes.  Died  in  1694. 

Graverol,  (Jean,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Nimes  in  1636,  (or  according  to  some,  in 
1647,)  became  successively  minister  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches  at  Lyons,  Amsterdam,  and  London,  and 
wrote  several  esteemed  theological  works.  Died 
about  1720. 

Graves,  (Alfred  Percival,)  an  Irish  author, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1846=  He  is  inspector  of  schools 
and  secretary  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  and  has 
published  “  Irish  Songs  and  Ballads,”  (1879,) 
“Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour,”  (1894,)  “Irish 
Folk-Songs,”  etc. 

Graves,  (Frank  Pierpont,)  was  born  at  New 
York  in  1869,  graduated  at  Columbia  University,  and 
became  successively  a  professor  at  Tufts  College, 
resident  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  presi- 
ent  of  the  University  of  Washington.  He  published 
“  Burial  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,”  etc. 

Graves,  gravz,  (J.  R.,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist 
clergyman,  born  in  Chester,  Vermont,  April  10,  1820, 
He  became  in  1845  pastor  of  a  church  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  in  1846  editor  of  the  “  Tennessee  Bap¬ 
tist.”  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Desire  of  all  Na¬ 
tions,”  “The  Little  Iron  Wheel,”  “The  Great  Iron 
Wheel,”  “  Exposition  of  Modern  Spiritism,”  “  The  Work 
of  Christ  in  Seven  Dispensations,”  etc. 

Graves,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire  in  1715,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet 
Shenstone.  He  studied  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  became  rector  of  Claverton,  near  Bath,  in  1750. 
His  principal  work  is  a  satirical  novel,  entitled  “The 
Spiritual  Quixote.”  He  also  wrote  “  Recollections,  etc. 
of  the  Life  of  William  Shenstone.”  Died  in  1804. 

Graves,  (Richard,)  a  divine,  born  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1763.  He  became  Dean  of  Ardagh 
in  1813,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Lectures 
on  the  Four  Last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,”  (2  vols., 
1807,)  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Horne  pronounces 
them  “indispensably  necessary  to  the  biblical  student” 
(“Biblical  Bibliography.”)  Died  in  1829. 

See  a  “  Life  of  Richard  Graves,”  by  his  son,  R.  H.  Graves,  184*. 

Graves,  (Robert,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in  1798. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six  associate-engravers 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Died  in  1873. 

Graves,  (Robert  J.,)  an  Irish  physician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Dublin  about  1797.  He  was  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  school  of  physic,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  His  “  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine”  (1843)  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 
Died  in  1853. 

Gravesande,  ’s,  (’s  Gravesande,)  van,  vtn  sgRi'v?h- 
sin'deh,  (Willem  Jacob,)  an  eminent  Dutch  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1688.  He 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  began  to  practise  law  at  the 
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Hague  about  1707.  In  1715  he  accompanied  as  secre¬ 
tary  the  embassy  sent  to  England  by  the  States-General 
to  congratulate  George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
While  in  London,  he  became  intimate  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Having  been  appointed,  on  his  return  in  1717,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Ley* 
den,  he  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  that 
institution.  He  published,  among  other  scientific.works, 
“  Institutes  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy.”  Died  in  I742* 

Gravibre,  de  la,  (Jurien,)  a  French  admiral,  born 
at  Brest  in  1813.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age, 
travelled  for  four  years  in  China,  and  was  made  a  rear- 
admiral  in  1855.  He  was  naval  commander  of  the 
expedition  against  Mexico  in  1861,  and  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris  in  1870.  He  wrote  numerous 
works,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  navy,  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1866,  and  to  the  French  Academy  in  1888. 
Died  in  1892. 

Gravina,  (Giovanni  Vincenzo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  jurist  and  writer,  was  born  at  Roggiano  in 
Calabria  in  1664.  He  was  appointed  in  1699  pro¬ 
fessor  of  civil  law,  and  in  1703  professor  of  canon  law 
in  the  College  di  Sapienza,  Rome.  He  was  the  author 
of  “  Origin  of  Civil  Law,”  (1713,)  which  obtained 
great  celebrity,  and  of  other  works.  He  adopted  as 
his  son  and  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  poet 
Metastasio,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Died  in  1718. 

Gravina,  (Pietro,)  a  Sicilian  poet  and  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Palermo  in  1453.  He  was  patronized  by  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cdrdova,  who  appointed  him  in  1500  a  canon 
of  Naples.  His  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian  were  highly 
esteemed  at  the  time.  Died  in  1527. 

Gravina,  de,  dk  gRk-vee'nk,  (Federico,)  Duke,  an 
admiral  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  born  at  Naples  about 
1750.  For  his  services  against  the  French  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1794.  Having  been  raised  to 
the  highest  rank — capitan-general — in  1805,  he  combined 
his  fleet  with  that  of  the  French  admiral  Villeneuve. 
They  were  defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  (October  21, 
1805,)  where  Gravina  was  wounded.  He  died  of  the 
wound,  at  Cadiz,  in  February,  1806. 

Gravius.  See  Greaves,  (John.) 

Gravius  or  Graevius,  gRa've-hs,  (Johann  Georg,) 
an  eminent  German  scholar  and  critic,  whose  original 
name  was  Grafe,  (or  Graefe,)  was  born  at  Naumburg 
in  January,  1632.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
Utrecht,  (1661.)  He  received  distinguished  marks  of 
favour  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  other  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe,  and  was  created  by  William  III.  of 
England  his  historiographer.  Among  his  numerous  and 
excellent  editions  of  the  classics  we  may  name  those 
of  Hesiod,  Suetonius,  Cicero,  Propertius,  Catullus,  and 
Caesar.  He  also  wrote  “  Treasury  of  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  (“  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,”  12  vols., 
1694,)  and  “  Treasury  of  Italian  Antiquities  and  His¬ 
tories,”  ( “  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  et  Historiarum 
Italiae.”)  The  latter  was  continued  by  Peter  Burmann. 
Died  at  Utrecht  in  1703. 

Gray,  (Asa,)  an  eminent  American  botanist,  bom  at 
Paris,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  November  18,  1810. 
He  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Fairfield  College  in  1831,  but 
preferred  the  study  of  botany  to  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  Fisher  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Harvard  College.  He  published  a 
number  of  excellent  works  on  botanical  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  “  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States”  and  “  Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States,” 
and,  jointly  with  Dr.  Torrey,  “  Flora  of  North 
America,”  (1838.)  In  1873  he  retired  from  the 
labour  of  active  teaching  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
strictly  scientific  pursuits  and  to  the  care  of  the  her¬ 
barium  of  Harvard  College.  In  1874  he  was  chosen 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  succeed  the 
elder  Agassiz.  In  1878  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
elected  him  a  corresponding  member.  Died  January 
30,  1888. 


Gray,  (David,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  not  far  from 
Glasgow  in  1838;  died  in  1861.  A  volume  of  his  poems, 
with  an  introductory  notice  by  R.  Monckton  Milnes, 
and  memoirs  of  his  life,  was  published  in  1865. 

Gray,  (Elisha,)  an  American  electrician,  born  at 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  August  2,  1835.  He  invented 
speaking  and  musical  telephones,  the  telautograph, 
and  improved  telegraphic  systems.  Died  Jan.  20,  1901. 

Gray,  (Francis  Calley,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
scholar,  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1790.  He  was 
private  secretary  to  John  Quincy  Adams  during  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  Russia.  Pie  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
“North  American  Review,”  and  published  other  works, 
in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1856. 

Gray,  (George,)  an  American  legislator,  was  bom 
at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  May  4,  1840.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Princeton  in  1859,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863,  became  attorney-general  of  Delaware  in  1879, 
and  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1885.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Peace  Commission. 

Gray,  (George  Robert,)  an  eminent  English  natu¬ 
ralist,  and  senior  assistant  in  the  zoological  department 
of  the  British  Museum,  was  born  at  Chelsea  in  180&, 
He  published  “The  Genera  of  Birds,”  illustrated  by  D. 
W.  Mitchell,  (3  vols.  4to,  with  371  plates,  1837-49,) 
a  splendid  and  .valuable  work.  He  also  wrote  many 
memoirs  on  birds  and  insects.  Died  May  6,  1872. 

Gray,  (Henry  Peters,)  an  American  painter,  born 
in  New  York  in  1819.  He  studied  in  Europe,  and 
on  his  return,  in  1846,  established  himself  in  his  native 
city.  Among  his  numerous  works  we  may  mention 
“Cupid  Begging  his  Arrows,”  “The  Wages  of  War,” 
“Apple  of  Discord,”  “Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart,” 
and  “  Hagar  and  the  Angel.”  Died  November  12,. 
1877. 

Gray,  (Horace,)  an  American  jurist,  was  born  at 
Boston  in  1828.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1849,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and 
became  reporter  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1854,  associate  justice  1864-73,  chief 
justice  1873-82,  and  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  1882.  Died  in  1902. 

Gray,  (John  Edward,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  brother  of  George  Robert,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Walsall  in  1800.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  department  of  natural  history  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  completeness  and  excellent  order  of  which 
are  to  be  ascribed,  it  is  said,  chiefly  to  his  efforts.  He 
prepared  several  catalogues  of  that  museum,  and  be¬ 
tween  1825  and  i860  wrote  several  hundred  memoirs  on 
zoology  for  various  journals.  Died  in  1875. 

Gray,  (Maxwell,)  pen-name  of  M.  G.  Tattiettr 
British  novelist,  born  in  the  Isle  or  Wight.  She  is  best 
known  by  her  popular  novel  “  The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland,”  (1886.)  She  has  published  various  other 
novels,  poems,  essays,  etc. 

Gray,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  London* 
in  1762,  became,  in  1827,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  “  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocry¬ 
pha,”  (1790,)  “Connexion  between  the  Sacred  Writings 
and  the  Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,” 
(1819,)  and  other  valuable  religious  works.  Died  in 
1834- 

Gray,  (Stephen,)  an  English  experimental  philoso¬ 
pher,  made  several  valuable  discoveries  with  regard  to 
electricity,  and  was  the  inventor  of  an  electric  planeta¬ 
rium.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Priestley’s  “  History  of  Electricity.” 

Gray,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  poet,  born  m 
London  in  1716.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Horace  Walpole  and 
Richard  West,  son  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  He 
studied  at  Peter-House  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1739 
visited  France  and  Italy  in  company  with  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  After  they  had  spent  some  time  together  at  Rome 
and  Florence,  the  difference  in  their  tastes  caused  a  dis¬ 
agreement  between  them,  and  they  separated.  “  Gray,” 
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Bays  Walpole,  “was  too  serious  a  companion.  He  was 
for  antiquities,  etc.,  whilst  I  was  for  perpetual  balls  and 
plays  :  the  fault  was  mine.”  Gray  returned  to  England 
in  1741,  and  in  1742  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil 
law  at  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  facilities  for  study  which  the  place  afforded. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  “  Ode  to  Spring,”  “  Hymn 
to  Adversity,”  and  “  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,”  which  were  published  some  years  after.  His 
“Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard”  (1749)  was 
received  with  the  greatest  favour,  and  soon  ran  through 
eleven  editions.  No  poem,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  uni¬ 
versally  admired :  it  has  been  translated  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  modern  languages  of  Europe,  a  dozen  different 
versions  having,  it  is  said,  appeared  in  French.  In  1743 
Gray  lost  his  most  intimate  friend,  West,  whom  he  has 
lamented  in  an  English  sonnet  and  in  the  apostrophe  to 
his  unfinished  poem  “De  Principiis  Cogitandi.”  This 
bereavement  was  followed  in  1753  by  the  death  of  the 
poet’s  mother,  a  woman  of  great  excellence,  to  whom  he 
had  been  devotedly  attached.  He  published  in  1757 
his  “Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy,”  and  “The  Bard,” 
which,  being  less  adapted  to  the  popular  taste,  were  less 
generally  appreciated.  On  the  death  of  Cibber,  in  the 
same  year,  the  vacant  laureateship  was  offered  to  Gray ; 
but  it  was  declined.  He  was  appointed  in  1769  profes¬ 
sor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge.  In  1770  his  health, 
which  had  been  some  time  declining,  became  much  worse, 
and  he  died  in  July,  1771,  of  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
stomach.  Gray  occupies  a  very  high  rank  in  English 
literature,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  an  elegant  prose- 
writer  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  delighted  in 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  profound  and  varied 
learning  embraced,  in  addition  to  classical  and  scientific 
studies,  those  of  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts. 

See  Mason,  “Life  of  T.  Gray,”  1778;  Mitford,  “Life  of  T. 
Gray,”  prefixed  to  his  Works,  1816 ;  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets  f  Hazlitt,  “  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets;’’  HhnryReed, 
“  Memoir  of  T.  Gray,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  1850; 
Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  Gosse,  “Life  of  Gray.” 

Gray^don,  (James  Weir,)  an  American  inventor, 
was  born  in  1848,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  later  in  the  navy. 
He  invented  the  Graydon  dynamite-gun,  the  Gray  don 
gigantic  wheels,  railway  carriage  heater,  etc. 

Gray'Bpn,  (William  J.,)  an  American  politician  and 
poet,  born  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1788.  He  repre¬ 
sented  a  district  of  that  State  in  Congress  from  1833 
to  1837.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Hireling  and  the 
Slave,”  a  poem,  (1854,)  and  “  Chicora.”  Died  in  1863. 

Graziani,  gR^t-se-d'nee,  an  Italian  sculptor,  whose 
proper  name  was  Battista  Ballanti,  was  born  at 
Faenza  in  1762  ;  died  in  1835. 

Graziani,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian  prelate  and 
historical  writer,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1537.  He  became 
secretary  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1584,  and  in  1592  was 
created  Bishop  of  Amelia  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  whose 
election  he  had  a  prominent  part.  He  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  War  of  Cyprus,”  (in  Latin,)  and  a  work 
“On  the  Fortunes  of  Illustrious  Men,”  (“De  Casibus 
Virorum  illustrium,”  1680,)  also  a  life  (in  Latin)  of  his 
friend  and  patron  Cardinal  Commendone.  Died  in  1611. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Grazi¬ 
ani,  “  De  Scriptis  invitS  Minervfi,”  1725,  which  contains  his  auto¬ 
biography. 

Graziani,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Bergamo  about  1670,  wrote  a  “History  of  Venice  from 
1615  to  1700,”  (2  vols.,  1728.)  Died  about  1730. 

Graziani  or  Gratiani,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
once  popular,  was  born  at  Pergola  in  1604.  His  chief 
works  are  “Cleopatra,”  (1626,)  “The  Conquest  of 
Granada,”  (1650,)  and  “  Cromwrell,”  (“II  Cromvello,” 
a  tragedy,  1671.)  Died  in  1675. 

Grazzini,  (Antonio  Francesco.)  See  Lasca. 

Grazzini,  grit-see'nee,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  of  the  school  of  Ferrara.  He  began  to  paint 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old.  Died  in  1632. 

Greathead.  See  Grosseteste. 

Great'heed,  (Bertie,)  an  English  litterateur ,  born 
in  Warwickshire  in  1759.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled 
“The  Regent.”  Died  in  1826. 


Great'o-rex,  (Eleanor  Elizabeth,)  an  American 
artist,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Greatorex,  was  born  in 
New  York,  May  26,  1853.  She  studied  art  in  New  York, 

Munich,  Rome,  and  Paris.  She  won  distinction  as  a 
decorative  painter,  a  designer,  and  a  painter  of  flower- 
pieces.  Died  in  1897. 

Greatorex,  (Eliza,)  a  distinguished  artist,  born  in 
Manorhamilton,  Ireland,  December  25, 1820.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Pratt.  She  came  to  America  in  1839,  and 
married  a  son  of  Thomas  Greatorex,  noticed  below. 
She  studied  extensively  in  Europe  and  in  New  York, 
and  became  noted  as  a  landscape-painter  and  an  etcher, 
and  especially  for  her  pen-and-ink  sketches.  She  has 
published  (with  numerous  illustrative  etchings)  “The 
Homes  of  Oberammergau,”  (1872,)  “Summer  Etchings 
in  Colorado,”  (1873,)  “Etchings  in  Nuremberg,”  (1873,) 
“Sixty  Pen-and-ink  Drawings  of  Old  New  York,” 
(1876,)  etc.  In  1868  she  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

Greatorex,  (Kathleen  Honora,)  a  daughter  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in 
September,  1S51.  She  studied  art  in  Munich,  in  Paris, 
and  in  New  York,  and  won  success  as  an  artist. 

Great'o-rex,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and 
savant,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1758.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  in  London  in  1788,  and  in  1819  organ¬ 
ist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  contributed  to  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions”  a  treatise  on  measuring  mountains  by 
the  barometer.  Died  in  1831. 

Great'rakes,  (Valentine,)  a  celebrated  empiric, 
born  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1628,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  able  to  heal  diseases  by  his  touch.  Having 
visited  England,  he  was  invited  to  Whitehall,  and  was 
patronized  by  Dr.  Henry  More  and  other  learned  men. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  several  eminent  physicians  bore  witness  to 
the  efficacy  of  his  cures.  Died  about  1700. 

See  J.  Glanvil,  “Scepsis  Scientifica;”  Deleuzr,  “  Histoire 
critique  du  Magndtisme  animal.” 

Greaves,  greevz,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  physiciar, 
was  born  in  Surrey  about  1615.  In  1643  he  became  first 
professor  of  medicine  at  Merton  College,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  after  the  restoration,  physician-in-ordinary  to 
Charles  II.  Died  in  1680. 

Greaves,  [Lat.  Gra'vius,]  (John,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1602.  He  became  professor  of  geometry  at 
Gresham  College,  London,  in  1630,  and  in  1637  visited 
Egypt  and  the  Levant.  He  took  a  survey  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  of  which  he  published  the  first  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed,  in  1643, 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  which  post  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  in  1648  because  he  was  a  royalist. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  a  “  Discourse  on  the 
Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,”  etc.  Died  in  1652. 

See  “Life  of  Greaves,”  by  Birch,  prefixed  to  his  Miscellaneous 
Works;  Ward,  “Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors;”  Nic&ron, 
“M^moires;”  Thomas  Smith,  “Vita  J.  Gravii,”  1699. 

Greaves,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Orientalist  of  high 
reputation,  born  about  1610,  was  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  friend  of  Selden.  He  rose  through  several 
preferments  to  be  a  prebendary  of  Peterborough.  H© 
wrote  some  valuable  philological  treatises.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Wood,  “  Athente  Oxonienses.” 

Grechetto.  See  Castiglione,  (Giovanni  Bene 
detto.) 

Grecourt,  de,  deh  gR&'kooR',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Joseph  Willart — ve'itR',)  a  French  poet,  of  Scottish 
extraction,  born  at  Tours  in  1684.  He  was  the  author 
of  songs,  epigrams,  and  fables  of  a  licentious  character. 
Died  in  1743. 

Gree'ley,  (Horace,)  an  American  journalist,  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  born  at  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  in  February,  1811,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer,  who  removed  to  Vermont  in  1821.  He 
learned  the  art  of  printing  at  East  Poultney,  Vermont, 
where  he  worked  about  four  years,  (1826-30,)  and  be¬ 
came  at  an  early  age  well  versed  in  party  politics.  He 
adopted  the  Uni  versa!  ist  creed  before  he  was  of  age,  and 
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supported  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  After  he  had  worked 
a  few  months  in  a  printing-office  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
he  sought  employment  in  the  city  of  New  Y ork  in  August, 
1831,  having  only  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket.  As  he  had 
no  friends  or  acquaintances  in  New  York,  and  his  dress 
was  very  odd  and  shabby,  he  met  with  many  repulses ; 
but  at  last  he  obtained  work.  He  was  employed  as  a 
journeyman  printer  for  fourteen  months,  and  in  January, 
1833,  became  a  partner  of  Francis  Story,  and  began  to 
print  the  “  Morning  Post,”  the  first  daily  penny  paper 
ever  published.  It  was  discontinued  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  firm  of  Greeley  &  Co.  founded  in  March,  1834,  “  The 
New-Yorker,”  a  weekly  literary  journal,  (neutral  in  poli¬ 
tics,)  of  which  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  the  editorial  articles. 
The  “New-Yorker”  was  issued  for  seven  years,  and  be¬ 
came  an  influential  paper,  but  was  not  profitable  to  the 
publishers.  He  married  Miss  Cheney,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  1836.  From  March,  1838,  to  March,  1839,  he 
edited  “The  Jeffersonian,”  a  weekly  Whig  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Whig  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  of  New  York.  About  May,  1840, 
he  began  to  publish  “The  Log  Cabin,”  a  weekly  paper, 
which  supported  General  Harrison  for  President,  and 
had  a  large  circulation,  (over  80,000.)  “  The  Log  Cabin,” 
says  Parton,  “  gave  him  an  immense  reputation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  as  an  able  writer  and  a  zealous  politician.” 

In  April,  1841,  he  founded  “The  Daily  Tribune,” 
price  one  cent,  of  which  Henry  J.  Raymond  (afterwards 
editor  of  the  New  York  “Times”)  was  assistant  editor. 
Since  that  date  the  size  and  the  price  of  the  “Tribune” 
have  been  much  increased.  Mr.  Greeley  advocated  the 
election  of  Plenry  Clay  to  the  Presidency  in  1844,  and, 
after  his  defeat,  assumed  an  attitude  of  more  decided 
Hostility  to  slavery.  In  1848  he  was  elected  member  of 
Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  a  term  which  expired  in 
March,  1849.  He  published  in  1850  “Hints  towards 
Reforms,”  composed  partly  of  lectures  which  he  had 
delivered  at  various  places  on  temperance,  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  the  organization  of  labour,  etc.  “  His  subject,” 
says  Parton,  “  is  ever  the  same ;  the  object  of  his  public 
life  is  single.  It  is  the  *  Emancipation  of  Labor  its 
emancipation  from  ignorance,  vice,  servitude,  poverty.” 
Having  visited  Europe  in  1851,  he  published  “Glances 
at  Europe.”  He  supported,  in  successive  Presidential 
elections,  General  Scott  in  1852,  J.  C.  Fremont  in  1856, 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860  and  in  1864,  and  General 
Grant  in  1868.  He  favoured  the  plan  of  universal  am¬ 
nesty  and  universal  suffrage  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
and  offered  himself  as  bail  for  Jefferson  Davis  in  May, 
1867,  for  which  he  was  censured  by  many  of  his  own 
party.  In  1864-66  he  published  “The  American  Con¬ 
flict,”  (2  vols.,)  and  in  1868  “Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life.”  In  1872  he  was  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  but  failed  of  an  election,  the 
popular  vote  being  2,834,079  for  Greeley  and  3,597,070 
for  Grant.  He  died  November  29,  1872. 

Gree'ly,  (Adolphus  W.,)  an  American  explorer, 
born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  March  27,  1844. 
He  was  in  the  United  States  volunteer  service  during 
and  after  the  war  of  1861-65,  attaining  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain,  and  receiving  severe  wounds.  He  left  the  volunteer 
service. in  1867,  entering  the  regular  army  as  a  lieutenant. 
In  1868  he  was  placed  in  the  signal  service,  and  in  1881 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  expedition  to  Northern  Greenland.  After  extreme 
hardships,  Greely  and  his  command  were  rescued  in  1884 
by  steamers  under  United  States  navy  officers.  He 
succeeded  General  Hazen  in  1887  as  chief  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Service,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service,”  “American 
Weather,”  etc. 

Green,  (^Anna  Katharine,)  an  American  novelist, 
a  daughter  of  J.  Wilson  Green,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
editor  of  New  York.  She  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in 
1846.  Married  Charles  Rohlfs  in  1884.  Her  great¬ 
est  success  was  in  “The  Leavenworth  Case.”  This 
was  followed  by  “A  Strange  Disappearance,”  “The 
Sword  of  Damocles,”  and  other  stories,  and  a  volume 
of  poems. 

Green, r(AsHBEL,)  an  American  theologian,  born  in 


Hanover,  New  Jersey,  in  1762,  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1782.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  officiated  as  chap, 
lain  to  Congress  from  1792  till  1800.  He  was  a  principal 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  formed  in 
1809.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  president  of  Princeton 
College.  He  resigned  that  position  in  1822,  and  re- 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  edited  the  “  Christian 
Advocate.”  He  published  Sermons,  Discourses,  etc 
Died  in  1848. 

Green,  (Edward  Burnaby,)  an  English  scholar,  a 
brother  of  Admiral  Burnaby,  made  translations  from 
Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Died  in  1788. 

Green,  (Francis  Mathews,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  23, 
1835.  In  1854  he  became  a  seaman,  entered  the  United 
States  navy  as  a  volunteer  officer  in  1861,  and  inj  1866 
was  transferred  to  the  regular  navy.  Between  1873  and 
1883  he  commanded  five  expeditions  for  determining 
exact  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  has  published  “Navigation  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,”  (1877.)  “A  Report  on  Telegraphic  Determination 
of  Longitudes  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,” 
(1877,)  similar  reports  for  South  America,  (1880,)  and 
for  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  (1883,)  “Geo¬ 
graphical  Positions,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Green,  (Horace,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Chittenden,  Vermont,  in  1802,  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1824.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
the  New  York  Medical  College  in  1850,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  president  of  its  faculty,  and  emeritus  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Green  was 
distinguished  for  his  novel  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
air-tubes  which  had  very  generally  been  deemed  in¬ 
curable.  In  1846  he  published  a  “Treatise  on  Diseases 
of  the  Air-Passages.”  Among  his  other  works  are  his 
“  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  the  Croup,”  (1849,)  and 
“  Surgical  Treatment  of  the  Polypi  of  the  Larynx  and 
the  (Edema  of  the  Glottis,”  (1852.)  Died  Nov.  29,  1866. 

Green,  (Jacob,)  M.D.,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  College,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  179a 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  his  “Chemical 
Philosophy,”  “  Astronomical  Recreations,”  “  Botany  of 
the  United  States,”  “Trilobites  of  North  America,”  and 
“Travels  in  Europe,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1841. 

Green,  (James  S.,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  in  1817.  He  settled  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1846. 
He  represented  Missouri  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1857  to  1861.  He  was  a  disunionist  Demo¬ 
crat.  Died  in  1870. 

Green,  (John  Richard.)  See  Gifford,  (John.) 

Green,  (John  Richard,)  an  eminent  English  histo¬ 
rian  and  clergyman,  born  at  Oxford  in  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  but  did  not  strive 
for  honours.  He  was  ordained  in  i860,  and  laboured 
with  great  success  as  a  parish  priest  till  1868,  when  he 
was  made  librarian  of  Lambeth  Palace.  His  principal 
works  are  “  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,” 
(1874,)  a  larger  “  History  of  the  English  People,”  and 
“The  Making  of  England,”  (1883.)  Died  at  Mentone, 
March  9,  1883.  His  wife,  Alice  Sophia  Green, 
assisted  him  in  his  work,  and  after  his  death  wrote 
“  Henry  II.,”  (1888,)  and  “Town  Life  in  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century,”  (1894.) 

Green,  (Joseph  Henry,)  an  English  surgeon,  bornil 
1791.  He  became  professor  of  surgery  in  King’s  College, 
London,  about  1830.  He  published  “Vital  Dynamics  ” 
and  “  Mental  Dynamics.”  Died  in  1863. 

Green,  (Mary  Anne  Everett,)  an  English  authoress, 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Wood,  was  born  at  Sheffield 
about  1818.  She  published  “  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,”  (3  vols.,  1846,) 
“  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,”  (6  vols.,  1849-55)) 
“  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen-Consort  of  Charles 
I.,”  (1857,)  papers  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  (4  vols., 
1857-59)  and  Charles  II.,  (7  vols.,  1860-68,)  and  papers 
of  the  Interregnum,  (9  vols.,  1875-83.)  Died  in  1 895- 

Green,  (Matthew,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  London 
In  1696,  wrote  a  poem,  “The  Spleen,”  which  was  com¬ 
mended  by  Pope  and  other  critics.  Died  in  1737. 
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Green,  (Seth,)  an  American  pisciculturist,  born  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  March  19,  1817.  In  1838  he 
turned  his  attention  to  fish-culture,  and  in  1868  became 
superintendent  of  the  State  hatching-house  at  Caledonia, 
New  York.  He  invented  important  appliances  for  use 
in  hatching  shad,  trout,  and  other  fishes,  and  published 
“Trout-Culture,”  (1870,)  “Fish-Hatching  and  Fish- 
Catching,”  (1879,)  and  other  works.  D.  Aug.  20,  1888. 

Green,  (Thomas,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  about  1816.  He  took  arms  against  the  Union  in 
1861,  became  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  several  actions  in  Louisiana  in  1863.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  killed  on 
Red  River  in  April,  1864. 

Green,  (Traill,)  an  American  scientist,  born  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1813.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  was  professor 
in  Lafayette  College,  (1837-41,)  in  Marshall  College, 
(1841-48,)  and  was  afterwards  dean  of  the  Pardee  Scien¬ 
tific  Department  at  Lafayette.  Died  April  29,  1897. 

Green,  (Valentine,)  a  celebrated  English  engraver, 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1739,  settled  in  London,  where 
he  acquired  great  skill  in  mezzotint  engraving.  In  1774 
he  became  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  his  prints  after  West’s 
picture  of  the  “Return  of  Regulus  to  Carthage,”  and 
portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Died  in  1813. 

Green,  (William  Henry,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Groveville,  New  Jersey, 
January  27,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College 
in  1840,  studied  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1848,  and 
in  1851  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  lit¬ 
erature  at  Princeton.  He  published  a  series  of  Hebrew 
text-books,  was  the  author  of  “  The  Pentateuch  Vindi¬ 
cated,”  “  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded,” 
“  Moses  and  the  Prophets,”  etc.,  and  took  part  in  the 
revision  of  the  English  Bible.  Died  in  1900. 

Green,  (William  Mercer,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  May  24, 
1798.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1818,  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1823,  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1837,  and  in  1850  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Mississippi.  Among  his  writings  is  a  “  Life 
of  Bishop  Ravenscroft.”  Died  February  13,  1887. 

Green'a-way,  (Kate,)  an  English  water-colour  artist 
and  designer,  was  born  about  1855.  Her  father  was  a 
wood-engraver.  She  studied  in  London  and  at  South 
Kensington,  and  in  1873  began  to  be  known  as  an  illus¬ 
trator  of  marked  and  highly  original  talents.  Most  of 
her  works  have  been  for  juvenile  books,  and  her  subjects 
very  often  are  children.  Though  quaint  and  original, 
her  art  is  very  simple  in  composition  and  technique. 

Greene,  (Charles  Ezra,)  an  American  engineer, 
born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  February  12,  1842. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1862,  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1868,  having 
served,  1865-66,  in  the  United  States  volunteer  troops. 
In  1872  he  became  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  His  principal  published  work 
is  an  admirable  treatise  on  “Trusses  and  Arches,” 
(3  parts,  1876-80.) 

Greene,  (Charles  Gordon,)  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  in  1804.  He  became 
proprietor  of  the  “Boston  Statesman,”  and  in  1831  es¬ 
tablished  in  Boston  the  “  Morning  Post,”  a  Democratic 
paper,  which  was  successful.  Died  Sept.  27,  1886. 

Greene,  (Christopher,)  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  bom  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  in  1737*  He 
commanded  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  in  1777,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Hessians  who 
attacked  that  fort.  He  was  killed  near  the  Croton  River 
in  May,  1781. 

Greene,  (Francis  Vinton,)  an  American  soldier, 
born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  27,  1850-  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1870,  first  in  rank  in  a  large, 
class.  As  military  attache  to  the  United  States  lega¬ 
tion  in  Russia,  (1872-79,)  he  served  with  distinction 
at  Plevna,  Turkossen,  and  Shipka.  In  1883  he  was 


appointed  captain  of  United  States  engineers.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  war  as  colonel  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
and  brigadier-general  in  the  Manila  campaign,  and  was 
promoted  major-general,  August,  1898,  for  services  in 
the  capture  of  Manila.  He  resigned  in  February, 
1899.  His  principal  works  are  “The  Russian  Army 
and  its  Campaigns,”  (1879,)  “Army  Life  in  Russia,” 
(1880,)  “The  Mississippi  Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War,”  (1882,)  etc. 

Greene,  (George  S.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Rhode  Island  about  1801,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1823.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  in  1862,  and 
served  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  September  of  that 
year,  at  Gettysburg,  1863,  and  in  other  actions.  Died 
in  1900. 

Greene,  (George  Washington,)  an  American  au¬ 
thor,  a  grandson  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  was  born 
at  East  Greenwich,  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  in  1811. 
He  was  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rome  from  1837 
to  1845.  He  contributed  a  “  Life  of  General  Nathanael 
Greene”  to  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  edited  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Complete  Works,  (1854,)  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “  Historical  Studies,  chiefly  on  Italian  History 
and  Literature,”  (1850,)  and  a  “  Life  of  General  Nathanael 
Greene,”  (3  vols.,  1867  etseq.)  Died  February  2,  1883. 

Greene,  (Maurice,)  an  eminent  English  composer 
of  church  music,  born  in  London  about  1696.  He  was 
appointed  in  1726  organist  and  composer  to  the  chapels 
royal,  and  became  professor  of  music  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  His  “  Forty  Anthems”  (2  vols.  fol.)  are 
esteemed  his  master-pieces  ;  he  also  composed  songs  and 
cantatas  of  great  beauty.  Died  in  1755. 

Greene,  (Nathanael,)  a  distinguished  American 
general,  born  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1742.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  owner  of  an  iron-forge,  in  which  Nathanael 
worked  for  many  years.  In  1770  he  was  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  colony.  Anticipating  the  im¬ 
pending  appeal  to  arms,  he  began  to  study  the  art  of  war. 
He  married  Miss  Littlefield  in  July,  1774.  In  Mav,  1775, 
he  was  chosen  a  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  joined  the  army  near  Boston.  He  soon 
gained  the  confidence  of  General  Washington,  who  se¬ 
lected  him  to  command  the  army  sent  to  defend  Long 
Island ;  but  a  violent  attack  of  fever  prevented  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  August,  1776. 
He  commanded  the  division  with  which  Washington 
marched  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  December, 
1776.  In  September,  1777,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  and  in  October  commanded 
the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  At  the 
request  of  General  Washington,  he  accepted  in  March, 
1778,  the  position  of  quartermaster-general,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  great  ability  until  August, 
17S0.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Monmouth, 
June,  1778,  and  defeated  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  Springfield, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1780.  In  the  October 
ensuing  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  South¬ 
ern  army,  then  greatly  disorganized  and  nearly  destitute 
of  supplies.  A  part  of  his  army  gained  a  victory  at  Cow- 
pens  in  Januanr,  1781,  soon  after  which  he  moved  his 
army  to  the  Catawba  River.  Pursued  by  a  superior 
force  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  retreated  in  good  order 
through  North  Carolina  to  the  Dan  River  in  February. 
On  this  occasion  General  Washington  wrote  to  him, 
“Your  retreat  before  Cornwallis  is  highly  applauded 
by  all  ranks.”  Having  been  reinforced,  he  marched  to 
Guilford  Court-House,  where  he  encountered  the  enemy 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1781.  Here  was  fought  an  inde¬ 
cisive  battle,  and  the  British  remained  masters  of  the 
field ;  but  their  loss  had  been  so  severe  that  Cornwallis 
immediately  retreated  towards  the  sea.  In  April,  1781, 
General  Greene  adopted  the  bold  resolution  to  march 
into  South  Carolina,  and  was  defeated  at  Hobkirk’s 
Hill,  near  Camden.  The  British,  however,  were  unable 
to  follow  up  this  victory,  and  in  May  General  Greene 
marched  to  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  a  fortified  post 
near  the  Saluda  River.  The  siege  was  raised  about 
the  end  of  June  by  the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon ;  but 
the  place  was  soon  after  evacuated  by  the  British, 
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who,,  retiring  southeastward,  were  pursued  to  Orange¬ 
burg  by  General  Greene.  The  next  important  event  of 
the  campaign  was  the  severe  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
(September,  1781,)  where  Greene  lost  555  killed  and 
wounded,  but  remained  master  of  the  field.  So  great 
was  his  energy  and  skill  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  all  parts  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  except  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  A  medal  was 
presented  to  him  by  Congress  for  his  victory  at  Eutaw 
Springs.  In  1782  his  operations  were  greatly  retarded 
by  the  want  of  ammunition,  money,  and  other  resources. 
He  proposed  to  enlist  several  regiments  of  negro  sol¬ 
diers  ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  State.  After  the  end  of  the  war  he  resolved 
to  settle  with  his  family  in  Georgia,  and  in  1785  he 
removed  to  an  estate  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  which  was  situated 
near  Savannah.  He  died  of  a  sunstroke,  June  19,  1786. 
He  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  superior  in 
military  skill  and  in  force  of  character  to  all  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Revolution,  Washington  only  excepted. 

See  a  “Life  of  General  Greene,”  by  his  grandson,  George  W. 
Greene,  3  vols.,  1867  et  seq.;  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,” 
vol.  xx..  (or  x.  of  second  series  ;)  Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United 
States;'  William  Johnson,  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  Na¬ 
thanael  Greene,”  2  vols.,  1822 ;  “  National  Portrait- Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  L 

Greene,  (Robert,)  one  of  the  principal  English 
dramatists  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  was  born  at  Ips¬ 
wich  about  1 560.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage  about 
1584,  and  from  that  time  gave  himself  up  to  a  course 
of  dissipation,  varied  by  occasional  fits  of  remorse. 
Among  the  works  known  to  be  his  are  the  “History 
of  Orlando  Furioso,”  and  the  “  Comical  History  of  Al- 
phonsus,  King  of  Aragon,”  also  a  prose  treatise  entitled 
“  Greene’s  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance.”  His  novel  of  “  Pandosto”  is  said  to  have 
been  the  original  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale.”  He 
died  in  great  poverty  in  1592. 

Greene,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1658.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  in  1721  became 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Principles 
of  Religion  Explained,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1738. 

Green'field,  (William,)  an  English  Orientalist  and 
profound  scholar,  published  a  “  Comprehensive  Bible,” 
(1827,)  “  Novum  Testamentum,”  (1829,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1832. 

Green/halge,  (Frederick  Thomas,)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  governor,  was  born  at  Clitherol,  England,  in  1842. 
Removing  to  the  United  States,  he  studied  law,  prac¬ 
tised  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  was  elected  mayor 
of  that  city  in  1880  and  1881,  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  1885,  and  of  Congress  in  1888,  and  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1893,  1894,  and  1895.  He  died 
March  5,  1896. 

Greenham,  green'am,  (Richard,)  an  English  Puritan 
divine,  born  about  1630,  was  rector  of  Dry-Drayton  for 
many  years.  He  left  Sermons  and  other  religious  works. 
“  He  excelled  in  experimental  divinity,”  says  Bishop  Hall. 
Died  in  1591. 

Green'hill,  (John,)  an  English  painter,  born  in  1649, 
was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  He  copied  some  works 
of  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1676. 

Greennill,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  com¬ 
mentator,  became  rector  of  Stepney  about  1656.  He 
was  ejected  in  1662  for  nonconformity.  He  wrote  “  Ex¬ 
positions  of  Ezekiel,”  (5  vols.,  1645-62.)  Died  about  1675. 

Green'liSw,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  an  American  writer, 
born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1800,  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in 
1821.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  (1846.)  Died  at  San  Francisco  in  1854. 

Green'leaf,  (Simon,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1783,  became  Royall 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  Dane  professor 
in  1846.  His  chief  work  is  a  “Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence,”  (3  vols.,  1842-53.)  Died  in  1853. 

Greenough,  green'd,  (George  Bellas,)  an  English 
geologist,  born  about  1777;  died  in  1854. 

Greenough,  green'o,  (Horatio,)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 


can  sculptor,  born  in  Boston  in  1805.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Allston. 
Before  graduating,  he  went  to  Rome,  to  prosecute  his 
artistic  studies ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to 
his  native  city  in  1826,  he  resided  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Flor 
ence,  until  1851,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Died  near  Boston  in  December,  1852.  Of  his  numerous 
works  we  may  mention  his  “  Chaunting  Cherubs,”  the 
first  group  in  marble  ever  executed  by  an  American 
sculptor,  (ordered  by  his  devoted  friend  and  patron,  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,)  “The  Angel  and  Child,”  “Venus 
contending  for  the  Golden  Apple,”  (greatly  admired  in 
Florence,)  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington  in  front  of 
the  national  Capitol,  for  which  Congress  paid  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  group  entitled  “  The  Rescue,” 
(1851,)  representing  a  scene  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  American  colonies,  executed  by  order  of  Congress. 
A  volume  of  Greenough’s  Essays,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life  by  H.  T.  Tucker  man,  was  published  in  1853. 

See,  also,  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Greenough,  (Richard  S.,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  April  27, 1819. 
He  produced  a  great  number  of  sculptures  in  marble  and 
bronze,  and  had  a  large  patronage  in  New  England. 
His  style  is  poetic  and  refined,  but  his  merits  have  been 
to  some  extent  eclipsed  by  the  greater  fame  of  his 
brother. 

Greenville.  See  Granville. 

Green'ville,  (Sir  Bevil,)  an  English  officer,  born  in 
1596,  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  noticed  below.  He 
represented  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1640,  and  supported  the  royalist  party.  He  had 
a  prominent  share  in  the  victory  gained  by  the  royal 
army  at  Stratton  in  1643  »  but  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne  the  same  year.  Lord  Clar¬ 
endon  says  of  Sir  Bevil,  “A  brighter  courage  and  gentler 
disposition  were  never  married  together.” 

See  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Greenville,  (Denis,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
about  1630.  He  was  created  Dean  of  Durham  in  1684; 
but  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  1690  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1703. 

See  Wood,  “  Athen*  Oxonienses.” 

Greenville,  (Richard.)  See  Temple,  Earl. 

Greenville,  (Sir  Richard,)  a  brave  English  officer, 
born  in  the  West  of  England  about  1540,  was  a  relative 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Cornwall  in  1571.  As  vice-admiral  of  a  squadron, 
he  sailed  in  1591  to  intercept  some  Spanish  merchant- 
vessels.  These  being  strongly  escorted,  an  obstinate 
struggle  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
English.  Sir  Richard,  though  severely  wounded,  refused 
to  surrender  until  his  men  accepted  the  offers  of  quarter. 
He  was  taken  on  board  a  Spanish  ship,  but,  though 
kindly  treated,  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds,  (1588.) 

Green'well,  (William,)  an  English  archaeologist, 
born  in  1820.  He  made  extensive  researches  in  the 
British  burial  mounds,  and  presented  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  skulls  to  Oxford,  and  an  important  collection 
of  urns,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  to  the  British 
Museum.  He  wrote  “British  Barrows,”  and  several 
works  on  the  antiquities  of  Durham. 

Greenwood,  (Grace.)  See  Lippincott,  (Sarah  J.) 

Greg,  (William  Rathbone,)  an  English  philosoph¬ 
ical  writer,  born  at  Manchester  in  1809.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Essays  on  Political  and  Social  Science,” 
“Enigmas  of  Life,”  (1872,)  “Literary  and  Social  Judg¬ 
ments,”  “The  Creed  of  Christendom,”  (1873,)  “Rocks 
Ahead,  or  the  Warnings  of  Cassandra,”  (1874,)  etc. 
His  books  may  be  said  to  lean  towards  the  agnostic  school 
of  thought,  and  to  be  tinged  with  pessimism.  Died 
November  15,  1881. 

Greg'an,  (John  Edgar,)  a  noted  Scottish  architect, 
born  in  1813.  His  principal  works  are  in  Manchester 
and  its  vicinity,  and  include  the  bank  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hey  wood,  a  number  of  churches,  warehouses,  and  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings.  Gregan  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Died  in  1855. 
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Gregg,  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  at  Society  Hill,  South  Carolina,  October  8,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1838,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1847  was  orda-ined  a  priest 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1859  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Texas,  the  first  of  that  title.  Among  his 
works  is  a  “History  of  Old  Cheraw,”  (1867.) 

Gregg,  (David  M.,)  an  American  general  of  cavalry, 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855. 
He  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  under  General 
Sheridan  in  a  raid  around  Lee’s  army  in  May,  1864,  and 
at  the  battles  of  Meadow  Bridge  and  Trevilian  Station, 
in  June  of  that  year.  He  directed  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  from  August,  1864,  to  February, 
1865,  when  he  resigned. 

Gregg,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  about  1828. 
He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  killed  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  October,  1864. 

Gregg,  (Max'cy,)  an  American  general,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1814,  was  a  lawyer  before  the  civil  war. 
He  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  fighting  against  the 
Union,  in  December,  1862. 

Gregoire,  the  French  of  Gregory,  vrhich  see. 

Grdgoire,  gR&'gw&R',  (Henri,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  eminent  writer,  born  near  Luneville  in  175a  He 
was  elected  by  the  clergy  to  the  States-General  in  1789. 
In  1792  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Blois  under  the  civil 
constitution,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention,  in  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  abolition  of  royalty  and 
negro  slavery,  (1794.)  The  Jacobins  accused  him  of  a 
design  to  “  Christianize  the  Revolution.”  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  legislative  body  about  the  end  of  1799,  and  a 
senator  in  1801.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute,  and  corresponded  with  many  savants 
among  foreign  nations.  His  election  as  deputy  in  1819 
caused  great  excitement,  and  was  nullified  by  the  royal¬ 
ist  majority.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a  “  History 
of  Religious  Sects,”  (1810.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  Carnot,  “Notice  historique,”  prefixed  to  the“M4moires 
eccl^siastiques,  politiques,”  etc.  of  Gregoire,  2  vols.,  1837  ;  J.  La- 
vaud,  “Notice  sur  H.  Gregoire,”  1819;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^nerale ;”  G.  Krueger,  “  H.  Gregoire,  Bischof  von  Blois,”  1838; 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1822. 

Grdgoire,  (Pierre,)  [Lat.  Grego'rius  Tolosa'nus,] 
a  French  jurist,  born  at  Toulouse  about  1540,  became 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Pont-a-Mousson.  He  published 
several  legal  works  in  Latin.  Died  about  1597. 

See  Baylk,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Gregoire  de  Nazianze.  See  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Gregoire  de  Nysse.  See  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Gregoire  le  Grand.  See  Gregory  (Pope)  I. 

Gregor,  the  German  for  Gregory,  which  see. 

Greg'o-ras  Ni-ceph'o-rus,  [Gr.  Nucr/fopog  6  TpijyO- 
paf,]  a  Byzantine  historian  and  mathematician,  born  about 
1295,  was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  Constantinople 
from  1204  to  1359.”  The  principal  part  of  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  1562.  He  wrote  many 
other  works.  He  proposed  a  method  for  reforming  the 
calendar,  which  was  adopted  about  three  hundred  years 
later  by  Gregory  XIII.  Died  about  1360. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca;”  Boivin,  “Vita  Nicephori 
Gregorae,”  in  an  edition  of  his  History,  Paris,  2  vols.,  1702. 

Gregorio,  gRi-go're-o,  sometimes  written  Gregori, 
(Carlo,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born  at  Florence  in  1719; 
died  in  1759. 

His  son  Ferdinando  (1740-1800)  was  a  skilful  en¬ 
graver,  and  worked  at  Florence. 

Gregorio,  (Maurisio,)  a  Sicilian  theologian  and 
writer,  born  at  Camerata  in  1575  ;  died  in  1651. 

Gregorio,  (Rosario,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  1753,  became  canon  of  a  church  at  Pa¬ 
lermo,  and  professor  of  law.  Among  his  works  are  an 
“  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Public  Law  of  Sicily,” 
(1794,)  and  “Discourses  on  the  History  of  Sicily.”  Died 
in  1809. 

Gregorio  il  Grande.  See  Gregory  (Pope)  I. 

Gregorius,  the  Latin  of  Gregory,  which  see. 

Gre-go'rl-us,  (Publius,)  an  Italian  scholar,  surnamed 
Tipher'nus,  born  in  Umbria,  translated  into  Latin  the 
last  seven  books  of  Strabo.  Died  in  1469. 

Gregorius  Ariminensis.  See  Gregory  of  Rimini. 

Gregorius  Florentius.  See  Gregory  of  Tours. 


Gregorius  Magnus.  See  Gregory  (Pope)  I. 
Gregorius  Nazianzenus.  See  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Gregorius  Nyssenus.  See  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Gre-go'rl-us  Par'dus,  called  also  Gregory  of  Cor 
inth,  an  Archbishop  of  Corinth  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  fhe  author  of  a  work  on  Dialects. 

See  “  Biographie  Universelle.” 

Gregorius  Tolosanus.  See  Gregoire,  (Pierre.) 

Gregorj  or  Gregorii,  gRi-go're-ee,  (Giovanni  Gas- 
pa  ro,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  in  1769,  became  president 
of  the  imperial  court  in  Rome  in  1811.  Died  in  1846. 

Gregorovius,  gR§g-o-ro've-fis,  (Ferdinand,)  an 
eminent  German  author,  born  at  Niedenburg,  January 
19,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Konigsberg,  and  became 
a  critic.  Among  his  works  are  “  Die  Idee  des  Polen- 
thums,”  (“  The  Polish  Idea,”)  “  The  Death  of  Tiberius,” 
(1851,  a  tragedy,)  “History  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,” 
“  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (8  vols.,  1859- 
72,)  “  History  of  Lucretia  Borgia,”  (1874,)  and  “Athens 
in  the  Dark  Ages,”  (1881.)  Died  May  2,  1891. 

Greg' o-rf  I.,  Pope,  surnamed  the  Great,  (Lat.  Gre¬ 
go'rius  Mag'nus  ;  Fr.  Gregoire  le  Grand,  gR&'gw&R' 
leh  gR&N;  It.  Gregorio  il  Grande,  gRi-go're-o  61 
grin'di,]  was  born  about  550,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family.  He  became  prefect  of  Rome  in  573.  On  the  death 
of  Pelagius,  in  590,  he  was  elected  pope,  and  in  this  station 
showed  great  zeal  in  reforming  the  Church  and  propa¬ 
gating  Christianity.  Previous  to  his  becoming  pope,  he 
had  induced  Pelagius  II.  to  send  missionaries  to  Eng¬ 
land.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  many  eminent 
virtues,  much  alloyed,  however,  by  superstitious  weak¬ 
ness.  Among  other  inconsistencies,  he  is  charged  with 
having  flattered  infamous  rulers  to  secure  their  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  Church.  His  principal  works  are  a  treatise 
“On  the  Sacerdotal  Office,”  (“De  Cura  sacerdotali,”) 
“  Books  of  Morals,”  (“  Moralium  Libri,”)  and  “  Letters 
and  Dialogues.”  Died  in  604. 

See  Maimbourg,  “  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  Grdgoire  le  Grand,” 
1686 ;  Baylk,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Georg  Ppah- 
ler,  “Gregor  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit,”  2  vols.,  1853;  Flkury, 
“  Histoire  eccl^siastique  ;”  G.  Gradenigo,  “  S.  Gregorius  Magnus, 
etc.  vindicatus,”  1753;  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe,  “Histoire  de 
S.  Gregoire  le  Grand,”  1697. 

Gregory  II.,  Pope,  was  born  in  Rome,  and  succeeded 
Constantine  in  715  a.d.  When  in  726  the  emperor  Leo 
forbade  the  worship  of  images,  Gregory  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  He  convoked  a  council  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  and  one  to  forbid  marriage  to  monks. 
It  was  during  his  rule  that  Boniface  preached  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Germany.  Died  in  73 1. 

See  Ughelli,  “Italia  Sacra.” 

Gregory  III.,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  the  successor  ol 
Gregory  II.  In  732  he  passed  a  decree  establishing  the 
worship  of  images.  In  740  he  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lombards.  Died  in  741. 

See  Alletz,  “Histoire  des  Papes,”  1776. 

Gregory  IV.,  born  at  Rome,  became  pope  on  the 
death  of  Valentinus,  in  827.  Being  called  upon  to  adjust 
the  quarrel  between  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  and  his  sons, 
he  offended  both  parties  and  also  the  French  bishops. 
He  built  a  new  town  near  Ostia  as  a  defence  against  the 
Saracens,  which  he  named  Gregoriopolis.  Died  in  844. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Gregory  V.  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  a  relative 
of  Otho  III.  Through  the  influence  of  that  emperor  he 
became  pope  in  997.  Soon  after  this,  Crescentius,  a 
man  of  wealth,  assumed  the  title  of  consul,  and  drove 
the  new  pope  from  the  city.  He  raised  John,  Bishop 
of  Piacenza,  to  the  tiara ;  but  the  next  year  Otho  and 
Gregory  returned  with  an  army,  imprisoned  John,  and 
executed  Crescentius.  Died  in  999. 

See  Platina,  “Vita:  Summorum  Pontificum.” 

Gregory  VL  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  succeeded 
Benedict  IX.  in  1044.  In  1046  the  emperor  Henry  III., 
in  a  council  at  Sutri,  deposed  the  three  popes  Benedict, 
Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory,  and  elected  Clement  II., 
upon  which  Gregory  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
died  in  1047. 

Gregory  VII.  (or  Hil'de-brand)  was  born  near 
Soana,  in  Tuscany,  about  1015.  On  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.,  in  1073,  he  was  elected  his  successor.  He  now 
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set  about  reforming  the  Church,  especially  with  regard  to 
simony,  which  was  very  prevalent  He  resolved  to  take 
away  from  secular  princes  the  right  of  disposing  of  sees 
within  their  dominions.  With  this  view,  he  sent  legates 
to  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  guilty  in 
this  respect  His  admonitions  having  no  effect,  he  next 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome  in  1074,  in  which  persons 
guilty  of  simony  were  anathematized,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  unless 
he  had  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.  He  summoned  another 
council  in  1075,  in  which  kings  were  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  give  the  investiture  of 
sees  and  abbeys.  Henry  IV.,  without  regarding  Greg¬ 
ory’s  decrees,  and  indignant  at  his  assumptions,  assem¬ 
bled  a  diet  at  Worms  and  deposed  him;  whereupon 
Gregory  solemnly  excommunicated  the  emperor  in  a 
council  at  the  Lateran  palace,  and  declared  his  subjects 
released  from  their  allegiance.  This  act  of  Gregory  was 
the  boldest  assumption  of  power  hitherto  exercised  by 
any  pontiff.  After  Henry  had  endured  a  most  hu¬ 
miliating  penance,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
them,  which,  however,  was  not  lasting.  Gregory  at  length 
retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  1085.  He  appears 
to  have  been  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  Cnurch, 
but  to  have  allowed  his  ambition  to  get  the  mastery  of 
him,  and  aimed  to  make  all  powers  subordinate  to  the 
papal  see. 

See  Spittler,  “Geschichte  der  Hierarchie  von  Gregor  VII. ;” 
Grieslby,  “Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VlL,”  1829;  Ranke, 
“  History  of  the  Popes ;”  Platina,  “  Vitze  Summorum  Pontificum ;” 
J.  Voigt,  “  Hildebrand  als  Papst  Gregor  VII.,”  2  vols.,  1813 ;  French 
version  of  the  same,  Paris,  1837;  John  W.  Bowden,  “Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,”  2  vols.,  1840;  G.  Cassander,  “Das 
Zeitalter  Hildebrands  fur  und  gegen  ihn,”  1842;  “Fraser’s  Maga- 
xine”  for  November,  1866. 

Gregory  VIII.,  (Alberto  di  Mora,)  born  at  Bene- 
vento,  succeeded  Urban  III.  in  1187.  He  survived  but 
two  months,  and  was  followed  by  Clement  III.  He 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  anti-pope  of  the  name 
of  Bourdin,  who  also  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII. 

Gregory  IX.  (Cardinal  Ugolino)  was  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  a  native  of  Anagni.  He  succeeded  Honorius 
III.  in  1227.  Soon  after  his  election,  he  insisted  on 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany  engaging  in  a  crusade,  and,  on 
his  delay,  immediately  excommunicated  him.  The  whole 
of  this  pontiffs  rule  was  signalized  by  a  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy  between  Frederick  and  the  Ghibelines  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Guelphs,  with  the  pope,  on  the  other. 
Died  in  1241. 

See  G.  Vossius,  “  Gregorii  Papse  Noni  Gesta,”  1686. 

Gregory  X.,  (Tebaldo  Visconti,)  born  at  Piacenza, 
succeeded  Clement  IV.  in  1271.  In  1274  he  convoked 
a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  effected  a  transient 
reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
Among  other  reforms,  the  mode  of  electing  popes  by 
conclave  was  adopted.  Died  in  1276. 

See  P.  M.  Campi,  “Vita  Gregorii  X.,”  Rome,  1665;  Bonuccx, 
“Istoria  del  Pontefice  B.  Gregorio  X.,”  1711. 

Gregory  XI.,  (Pierre  Roger  de  Montroux — d$h 
mdN'tRoo',)  a  native  of  France,  and  son  of  the  Count 
of  Beaufort,  was  born  about  1330.  He  succeeded  Urban 
V.  in  1370.  In  1377  he  transferred  the  papal  see  from 
Avignon,  where  it  had  been  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
back  to  Rome.  Gregory  was  the  first  pope  who  con¬ 
demned  the  doctrines  of  Wicliff.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  unblemished 
character.  Died  in  1378. 

See  Alletz,  “  Histoire  des  Papes,”  1776. 

Gregory  XII.,  (Angelo  Cornaro,)  a  native  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  born  about  1325,  was  chosen  successor  to  Innocent 
VII.  in  1406.  Owing  to  the  schism  which  had  divided 
the  Western  Church  since  1379,  he  had  a  rival  in  the 
anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  In  a  council  at  Pisa  in  1409, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  deposed  both  Gregory  and 
Benedict,  and  elected  Peter  Philargi,  a  Greek.  The 
other  two,  however,  persisted  in  their  claims,  and  the 
Western  Church  had  three  popes  instead  of  one.  The 
great  Council  of  Constance  again  deposed  them  in  1415, 
and  Gregory  w'as  appointed  legate  to  the  Marches  of 
Ancona.  Died  in  1417. 

See  Alletz,  “  Histoire  des  Papes,”  1776. 

Gregory  XIII.,  (Ugo  Buoncompagni,)  a  native  of 


Bologna,  born  in  1502,  succeeded  Pius  V.  in  1572.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  endowed 
several  colleges  at  Rome,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
Gregorian  College.  He  reformed  the  Julian  Calendar; 
and  the  “  New  Style,”  (as  it  is  called,)  which  he  intro¬ 
duced,  has  been  generally  adopted.  Died  in  1585. 

See  Ranke,  “History  of  the  Popes;”  G.  P.  Maffei,  “AnnaH 
di  Gregorio  XIII.,”  2  vols.,  1742  ;  A.  de  Vidaillan,  “Vie  de  Gr6- 
goire  XIII,”  1840. 

Gregory  XIV.,  (Niccol6  Sfondrato,)  a  native  of 
Cremona,  succeeded  Urban  VII.  in  1590.  He  did  much 
to  promote  the  French  league  against  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  whom  he  excommunicated.  Died  in  1591. 

Gregory  XV.,  (Alessandro  Ludovisio,)  a  native 
of  Bologna,  born  in  1554,  succeeded  Paul  V.  in  1621. 
He  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  character,  and  exerted 
himself  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Prot¬ 
estants  in  Valtellina.  He  founded  the  college  De  Propa¬ 
ganda  Fide.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Letter  to  Shah 
Abbas,  King  of  the  Persians.”  Died  in  1623. 

See  Ranke,  “  History  of  the  Popes ;”  Alletz,  “  Histoire  des 
Papes.” 

Gregory  XVI.,  (Mauro  Capellari,)  born  at  Bel- 
luno  in  1765.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  XII.  in 
1825,  and  soon  after  became  prefect  of  the  college 
De  Propaganda  Fide.  He  conducted  the  negotiation 
with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  under  Pius  VIII.,  and  was 
elected  pope  in  1831.  Died  in  1846.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Pius  IX. 

See  A.  Manavit,  “  Notice  historigue  sur  Gr^goire  XVI,”  1846 ; 
B.  Wagner,  “  Papst  Gregor  XVI.,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Pontificat,” 
1846;  Farini,  “Lo  Stato  Romano,”  translated  into  English  by  the 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Wiseman,  “ Recollections  of  the  Last 
Four  Popes.” 

Gregory  of  Agrigentum,  a  Greek  theologian,  born 
about  524.  He  visited  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  by  the  pope  Bishop  of  Agri¬ 
gentum,  in  Sicily.  Died  about  565. 

Gregory  of  Antioch,  a  Greek  ecclesiastic,  who 
became  Patriarch  of  Antioch  about  570  A.D.  Died 
about  594. 

Gregory  of  Corinth.  See  Gregorius  Pardus. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  [Lat.  Grego'rius  Nysse'nus; 
Fr.  Gr£goire  de  Nysse,  gR&'gwiR'  deh  n&ss,]  Bishop 
of  Nyssa,  an  eminent  Greek  Father,  was  born  at  Caesa¬ 
rea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  332  A.D.,  and  was  a  brother 
of  Basil  the  Great.  He  became  bishop  about  372,  op¬ 
posed  Arianism,  and  was  banished  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Arians  by  Valens  in  375  a.d.  On  the  death  of  Valena 
(378  a.d.)  he  was  restored  to  his  see.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He  died  about 
398  A.D.,  and  left  many  sermons,  doctrinal  treatises,  ora¬ 
tions,  letters,  etc.,  which  have  often  been  printed. 

See  Dupin,  “  Histoire  des  Auteurs  eccldsiastiques ;”  J.  Rupp, 
“  Gregor’s  des  Bischofs  von  Nyssa  Leben,”  etc.,  1834;  Villemain, 
‘Tableau  de  1’ Eloquence  chr^tienne  au  quatri&me  Si&cle  ;”  Fabri- 
cius,  “  Bibliotheca  Graeca ;”  S.  P.  Heyns,  “  Disputatio  historico- 
theologica  de  Gregorio  Nysseno,”  1835. 

Gregory  of  Rimini,  [Lat.  Grego'rius  Ariminen' 
sis,]  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Rimini,  became 
general  of  the  order  of  Augustines  at  Montpellier.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1358. 

Gregory,  [Lat.  Grego'rius,]  Saint,  first  Patriarch 
of  Armenia,  born  in  257  A.D.,  was  of  the  royal  Persian 
family  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  was  surnamed  the  Illu¬ 
minator,  from  his  having  converted  Armenia  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

See  Gravina,  “Vita  e  Miracoli  di  San  Gregorio.” 

Gregory  of  Saint  Vincent.  See  Saint  Vincent. 

Gregory  the  Thaumaturgist,  [Lat.  Grego'rius 
Thaumatur'gus  ;  Gr.  Tprjyopioc  &  Qavfmrovpyoc ;  Fr. 
GrAgoire  Thaumaturge,  gR&'gw&R'  td/mt/tiiRzh',]  one 
of  the  early  Christian  theologians,  born  in  Cappadocia 
in  the  third  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Origen.  He  owed 
his  surname  to  his  reputation  for  working  miracles.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea  in  240  a.d.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  “  Eulogy  on  Origen,”  “  Symbol  of  the  Faith,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  270. 

See  Pallavicini,  “Vita  Gregorii  Thaumaturgi,”  Rome,  1644; 
Fleury,  “Histoire  eccl^siastique ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G&uJ- 
rale.” 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  [Lat.  Geor'gius  Floren'tius 

Grego'rius,J  one  of  the  earliest  French  historians,  born 
at  Auvergne  in  544  a.d.,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Tours. 
His  principal  work,  entitled  “  Historia  Francorum,”  is  a 
history  of  France  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
till  595  a.d.  Being  persecuted  for  denouncing  the  crimes 
of  the  French  sovereigns  Chilperic  and  Fred<*gonde 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  595. 

Greg'o-ry,  (Daniel  Seely,)  D.D.,  an  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman,  born  at  Carmel,  New  York,  August 
2i,  1832.  He  graduated  at  the  Albany  State  Normal 
.School  in  1850,  at  Princeton  College  in  1857,  and  a* 
'Princeton  Theological  School  in  i860,  in  which  year  he 
was  ordained.  After  several  very  successful  pastorates, 
he  in  1871  became  professor  of  metaphysics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  in  1878  president  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  in  Illinois.  He  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  “Standard  Dictionary,”  1890-94, 
and  editor  of  the  “  Homilitic  Review”  after  1895.  He 
published  several  theological  works. 

Greg'o-rjf,  (David,)  a  Scottish  philosopher,  born 
about  1627,  was  the  brother  of  James,  who  invented  the 
reflecting  telescope,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  several  great 
mathematicians.  He  was  himself  remarkable  for  his  skill 
in  medicine,  philosophy,  etc.  His  three  sons,  David, 
James,  and  Charles,  were  at  the  same  time  mathematical 
professors  in  three  universities. 

Gregory,  (David,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1661,  was  a  skilful  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  remarkable  family. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  succeeded  his  uncle 
James  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  has  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  first 
who  taught  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  his  public  lec¬ 
tures.  He  published,  from  1684  to  1703,  several  works 
on  astronomy  and  geometry.  In  1691  he  obtained  the 
Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  wrote  “  Elements  of  Spherical  Dioptrics  and 
Catoptrics,”  and  “Elements  of  Physical  and  Geometrical 
Astronomy,”  (1702,)  the  latter  of  which  is  his  most 
important  work.  Died  in  1708. 

Gregory,  (Duncan  Farquharson,)  a  British  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  in  1814,  was  the  son  of  James  Gregory, 
M.D.,  (1753-1821,)  and  a  descendant  of  the  first  James, 
noticed  below.  He  was  a  Fellow  and  sub-lecturer  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  principal  contributor 
to  the  Cambridge  “Mathematical  Journal.”  In  1841  he 
published  an  excellent  work  on  the  “Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.”  Died  in  1844. 

Gregory,  (Edmund,)  an  English  writer,  published  a 
“Historical  Anatomy  of  Christian  Melancholy,”  (1646.) 
Died  in  1650. 

Gregory,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  English  author,  born 
in  1754,  was  curate  of  Saint  Giles,  London,  from  1782  to 
1 804.  He  published  a  “  History  of  the  Christian  Church,” 
(2  vols.,  1794,)  a  “Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  and 
other  works  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1808. 

Gregory,  (James,)  a  celebrated  Scottish  geometer, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638,  was  the  most  eminent  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  family  which  during  several  successive  genera¬ 
tions  has  been  distinguished  for  profound  attainments  in 
the  exact  sciences.  After  leaving  the  university  he  de¬ 
voted  his  talents  to  optics,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
invented  the  reflecting  telescope  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  he  described  in  a  treatise  entitled  “Optica 
Promota.”  About  1665  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  passed' 
several  years  and  published  a  work  on  the  “  Quadrature 
of  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola,”  (1667.)  These  works  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Newton,  Huyghens*  and 
other  eminent  philosophers.  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1668,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Andrew’s.  In 
1674  he  obtained  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  October,  1675, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Charles  Hutton  expressed  the 
opinion  that  “his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor 
was  of  the  first  order.”  The  list  of  his  inventions  com- 
Drises,  besides  the  Gregorian  telescope,  burning  mir¬ 
rors,  the  solution  of  the  Keplerian  problem,  a  method 


for  the  transformation  of  curves,  a  converging  series  for 
making  logarithms,  etc.  He  wrote,  besides  the  works 
above  named,  a  “Part  of  Universal  Geometry,”  and 
‘‘Geometrical  Essays.”  He  left  one  son,  James,  born 
in  1674,  who  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Aberdeen 
and  was  the  father  of  John  Gregory,  M.D.,  noticed 
below.  It  is  said  that  sixteen  members  of  this  family 
have  held  professorships  in  British  colleges  and  schools. 

Gregory,  (John,)  an  English  minister  and  historical 
writer,  born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1607.  His  various 
Works  were  published  under  the  title  of  “  Gregorii  Post- 
numa,”  with  a  Life  of  the  author  by  John  Gurgany, 
(1st  part,  1649.)  Died  in  1646. 

Gregory,  (John,)  M.D.,  a  grandson  of  J  ames  Gregory 
the  eminent  geometer,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 724. 
He  became  successively  professor  of  philosophy  and 
medicine  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1766  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  Edinburgh.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,” 
“A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World,”  and  “  A  Father’s 
Legacy  to  his  Daughters.”  Died  in  177 3. 

Gregory,  (John  Milton,)  an  American  educatof, 
was  born  at  Sand  Lake,  New  York,  in  1822.  He  was 
first  a  Baptist  clergyman,  then  a  teacher,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education  for  Michigan  1858-63,  publisher 
of  the  “Michigan  Journal  of  Education”  1854,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kalamazoo  College  1863-67,  then  president 
of  the  Industrial  University,  in  Champlain,  Illinois. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
1882-85.  Published  several  educational  works.  Died 
October  20,  1898. 

Gregory,  (John  Walter,)  a  British  naturalist, 
was  born  in  1864,  travelled  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  in  East  Africa  for  geological  purposes,  and  with 
Sir  Martin  Conway  in  Spitzbergen  in  1896.  He  be¬ 
came  a  geologist  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published 
“The  Great  Rift  Valley,”  (1896,)  “Fossil  Bryozoa,” 
etc. 

Gregory,  (Olinthus  Gilbert,)  LL.D.,  a  distin¬ 
guished  mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  in  Hun¬ 
tingdonshire,  England,  in  1774.  His  “Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  Sliding  Rule”  procured  for  him  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  to  whom  in  1800  he  dedicated  his  “  Treatise 
on  Astronomy.”  Soon  after  this  he  became  editor  of 
the  “Gentleman’s  Diary”  and  the  “Pantalogia.”  He 
was  appointed  a  mathematical  master  in  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Woolwich,  in  1802,  and,  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Hutton,  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  that  institution.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  “A  Treatise  on  Mechanics,”  “Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,”  “  Lessons  Astronomical  and  Philoso¬ 
phical,”  a  “  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Good,”  a  “  Disser¬ 
tation  on  Weights  and  Measures,”  and  “  Evidences  of 
Christianity,”  (1815.)  Dr.  Gregory  was  one  of  the  twelve 
founders  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  As  a  man, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  goodness 
of  heart  and  eminent  Christian  virtues.  Died  in  1841. 

Gregory,  (William,)  a  Scottish  chemist  and  phy¬ 
sician  of  high  reputation,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1803, 
was  the  author  of  “Outlines  of  Chemistry,”  (1848,)  and 
“  Letters  to  a  Candid  Enquirer  on  Animal  Magnetism,” 
(1853.)  He  also  translated  Von  Reichenbach’s  “  Re¬ 
searches  on  Magnetism,”  and  edited  several  of  Liebig’s 
works.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  about  1844.  Died  in  1858. 

Gregory  the  Great.  See  Gregory  (Pope)  I. 

Greg'o-ry  Naz-I-an'zen,  [Lat.  Grego'rius  Nazian- 
Ze'nus;  Gr.  Tpi,y6pioc  N a&ivtyyvbq ;  Fr.  Gr£goirk  dk 
Nazianze,  gR&'gwdR'  deh  ni'ze'SNz';  Ger.  Gregor  (or 
Gregorius,  gRi-go're-tis)  von  Nazianz,  gRi-goR'  fon 
nat-se-ilnts',]  a  celebrated  Greek  Father,  surnamed  THE 
Theologian,  was  born  near  Nazianzus  about  328  a.d. 
He  studied  successively  at  Csesarea,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Saint  Basil. 
He  was  afterwards  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
bishopric  of  Nazianzus,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  pulpit  eloquence  and  by  the  poetical  graces  and  the 
mild  conciliatory  spirit  of  his  compositions.  During  the 
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Arian  persecution  under  Valens,  he  repaired  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  private  chapel ;  but, 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  zealots  and  courtiers  by 
his  mildness  and  his  simple  style  of  living,  he  resigned 
his  office.  His  farewell  sermon  on  this  occasion  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence,  full  of  dignity 
and  pathos.  Having  previously  visited  Caesarea  and 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  his  friend  Basil,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  devoted  himself  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  religious  duties  and  the 
composition  of  his  poems.  A  collection  of  these  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1504.  He  also  wrote  numerous 
orations  and  epistles,  which  have  gone  through  several 
editions.  “Gregorius,”  says  Dupin,  “deserves  to  be 
classed  with  the  most  perfect  orators  of  Greece,”  excel¬ 
ling  his  contemporaries  “  in  the  nobleness  of  his  expres¬ 
sions,  the  beauty  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  sublimity  of 
his  thoughts.”  Died  in  389  A.D. 

See  Villemain,  “Tableau  de  l’filoquence  chr^tienne  au  quatri- 
fcme  Si&cle ;”  Ullmann,  “  Gregorius  von  Nazianz,”  1825 ;  Godefroy 
Hxrmant,  “Vie  de  S.  Grdgoire  de  Nazianze,”  1675;  Fabricius, 
“Bibliotheca  Gra*ca;”  Socrates,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica Cave, 
“Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia  Literaria;”  “Westminster 
Review”  for  October,  1851. 

Greguss,  gRa'goos,  (Augustus,)  a  Hungarian  author, 
born  at  Epcries,  April  27, 1825,  became  in  1870  professor 
of  aesthetics  in  the  Buda-Pesth  University.  He  wrote 
many  works,  of  which  those  on  aesthetics,  and  his  “  Fa¬ 
bles”  (1878)  in  verse,  are  very  noteworthy.  His  prose 
style  was  admirable.  Died  December  13,  1882.  His 
brother  Julius,  (or  Gyula,)  born  at  Eperies  in  1829, 
wrote  on  physics,  physical  geography,  and  other  sciences, 
and  translated  the  “  Lusiad”  of  Camoens. 

Greif.  See  Gryphius. 

GreifF,  gRlf,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  chemist,  born  at 
Tubingen  in  1601 ;  died  in  1668. 

Greig,  gr&g,  (Samuel  Carlovitch,)  a  Scottish  ad¬ 
miral,  who  entered  the  Russian  service  in  1764  and 
accompanied  Count  Orlof  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Turks.  He  was  made  commandant  of  Cronstadt  in  1775, 
and  admiral  in  1782.  Died  in  1788.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Revel  by  the  empress  Catherine. 

Grel-let',  (Stephen,)  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  born  in  France  in  1773,  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  entered  the  body-guard 
of  Louis  XVI.  about  1790,  and  emigrated  to  New  York 
in  1795.  He  was  converted  to  the  principles  of  the 
Friends  about  1796,  and  became  a  preacher,  in  which 
capacity  he  travelled  extensively.  He  resided  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  died  in  1855. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Stephen  Grellet,”  edited  by  B.  See- 
bohm,  2  vols.,  i860. 

Gren,  gR§n,  (Friedrich  Albrecht  Karl,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  and  writer,  born  at  Bernburg  in  1760 ;  died 
at  Halle  in  1798. 

Grenade,  de,  (Louis.)  See  Granada. 

Grenan,  gReh-n&N',  (B£nigne,)  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Noyers,  in  Burgundy,  about  1680,  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Paris.  His  style  is  said  to  be  pure  and  ani¬ 
mated.  He  translated  Boileau’s  tenth  and  eleventh 
Satires  into  Latin.  Died  in  1723. 

Gren/fell,  (Bernard  Pyne,)  an  English  archae¬ 
ologist,  born  at  Birmingham  in  1869.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  became  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College  in 
1894,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  Egyptian  explora¬ 
tion.  He  has  published  “  The  Revenue  Laws  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,”  (1896,)  and  (with  A.  S. 
Hunt)  “Sayings  of  Our  Lord,  from  an  Early  Greek 
Papyrus,”  (1897,)  “The  Geneva  Fragment  of  Me¬ 
nander,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Grenier,  (Jean,)  Baron,  a  French  jurist,  born  in 
Auvergne  in  1753,  published  a  “Treatise  on  Donations 
and  Wills,”  (1807,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1841. 

Grenier,  (Paul,)  Count,  a  French  general  of  divi¬ 
sion,  born  at  Sarre-Louis  in  1768]  died  in  1827. 

Gren'ville,  (Hon.  George,)  a  distinguished  English 
statesman,  born  in  1712,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  Earl  Temple,  and  brother-in-law  of  William  Pitt  the 
elder.  He  became  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons 


in  1762,  having  been  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  some 
years  previous.  He  had  mostly  acted  with  the  Whigs. 
In  1763  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Bute,  resigned,  and 
Grenville  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  “We  are  inclined  to  think,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  that  the  worst  administration  which 
has  governed  England  since  the  Revolution  was  that  of 
George  Grenville.  His  public  acts  may  be  classed  under 
wo  heads, — outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
outrages  on  the  dignity  of  the  crown.”  Among  the  for¬ 
mer  was  the  famous  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  The  king  hated 
Grenville,  and  at  last  got  rid  of  him  in  July,  1765,  when 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  became  premier.  He  died 
in  1770,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Thomas, 
Lord  Grenville. 

See  Smith,  “Grenville  Papers;”  Lord  Mahon,  “  History  of 
England ;”  Macaulay,  article  on  the  “  Earl  of  Chatham,”  in  th# 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1844. 

Grenville,  (George  Nugent.)  See  Nugent. 

Grenville,  (Richard.)  See  Temple,  (Earl.) 

Grenville,  (Thomas,)  born  in  1755,  was  a  son  of 
George  Grenville,  noticed  above.  He  was  employed  in 
Important  missions  to  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Prussia,  and  after  the  death  of  Fox  became  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1807,  because 
the  new  ministry  was  hostile  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  died  in  1840,  having  bequeathed  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  his  magnificent  library,  consisting  of  more  than 
20,000  volumes. 

Grenville,  (William  Wyndham  Grenville, )Lord, 
an  able  English  statesman  and  orator,  born  in  1759,  was 
the  third  son  of  George  Grenville,  noticed  above.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1782,  was  appointed  pay¬ 
master-general  of  the  army  in  1783,  and  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  about  1789.  In  1790  he  was 
created  Baron  Grenville,  and  in  1791  became  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  Pitt.  He  retired 
from  office  with  Pitt  in  1801.  In  the  Whig  ministry 
formed  by  himself  and  Fox  about  February,  1806,  he  was 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  (premier)  for  about  one  year. 
During  several  years  after  1808,  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  but  the  former 
did  not  support  the  Reform  bills  of  Lord  Grey.  He  wrote 
Latin  poems,  entitled  “  Nugae  Metricse,”  (“  Metrical  Tri¬ 
fles,”  1824.)  For  many  years  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  His  wife  was  Anne  Pitt,  daughter 
of  Lord  Camelford.  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1834. 

See  J.  Smith,  “Grenville  Papers,”  1852;  “  Edinburgh  Review” 
for  January,  1820;  Alison,  “  History  of  Europe.” 

Greppi,  gRep'pee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  dramatist, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1751.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
were  popular  at  the  time.  Died  in  1811. 

Gresh'am,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  wealthy  English  mer¬ 
chant,  born  in  London  in  1519.  He  was  employed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  her  agent  at  Antwerp,  and  was  also 
sent  on  several  diplomatic  missions.  About  1566  he 
built  at  his  own  expense  the  Royal  Exchange,  London, 
the  first  edifice  of  the  kind  in  England.  lie  founded  in 
London,  in  1575,  the  college  called  by  his  name.  Died 
in  1579. 

Gresham,  (Walter  Quinton,)  an  American 
statesman,  was  born  near  Lanesville,  Indiana,  in  1832. 
He  began  his  political  career  as  a  Republican  in  1856, 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  i860,  took  part  in  the 
war  and  was  brevetted  major-general,  and  was  United 
States  district  judge  for  Indiana  1869-82.  He  was 
made  postmaster-general  by  President  Arthur  in  1882 
and  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1884,  and  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1884  and 
1888.  He  became  a  Democrat  in  1892  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  Cleveland. 
Died  May  28,  1895. 

Gresley,  gR&'le',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  painter,  born 
at  L’Isle-sur-le-Doubs  about  1710.  He  excelled  espe¬ 
cially  in  domestic  scenes.  Died  in  1756. 

GrSs'ley,  (William,)  a  popular  English  writer,  bom 
about  1800.  Among  his  works  (published  1835-51)  are 
“  Bernard  Leslie,”  a  novel,  “  Coniston  Hall,”  “  Forest 
of  Arden,”  and  “Help  to  Prayer.”  Died  in  1876. 
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Greslon,  gR^'lftN',  (Adrien,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Perigueux  in  1618.  He  visited  China  in  1657,  and 
published,  after  his  return,  a  “  History  of  China  under 
the  Rule  of  the  Tartars,”  (1661.)  Died  in  1697. 

Gresset,  gR^s^',  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Amiens  in 
1709.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  produced  a  comic  poem  called  “Vert- 
Vert,”  which  had  great  success,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
witty  and  ingenious  specimens  of  persiflage  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  T.  G. 
Cooper.  About  1735  he  ceased  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and 
removed  to  Paris.  His  “  Epistle  to  my  Sister  on  my 
Convalescence”  is  greatly  admired.  He  wrote  a  very 
successful  comedy,  called  “Le  Mechant,”  (1747,)  and 
several  tragedies.  In  1748  he  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy.  Died  in  1777.  “After  the  lapse  of 
a  century,”  says  De  Pongerville,  “Gresset  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  high  renown.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  our  poetical  firmament.”  (“Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.”) 

Gressly,  gRSss'lee,  (Armand,)  a  Swiss  geologist, 
born  near  Laufen  about  1813.  He  gained  distinction  by 
his  researches  in  the  geology  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 
Died  near  Berne  in  1865. 

Gres'well,  (Edward,)  a  learned  English  theologian, 
born  at  Manchester  in  1797.  He  became  a  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Pie  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “  Harmonia  Evangelica,”  (1830,)  and 
“An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Gospels,”  (5  vols.,  1834-35.)  Died  June  29,  1869. 

Greswell,  (William  Henry  Parr,)  an  English 
author  and  rector  of  Dodington,  Somerset,  since 
1888.  He  has  published  “  Our  South  African  Em¬ 
pire,”  (1885,)  “Imperial  Federation,”  (1887,) 
“The  British  Colonies  and  their  Industries,”  (1893,) 
“  Growth  and  Administration  of  the  British  Col¬ 
onies,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Gretcb  or  Gretscb,  gRStch,  (Nikolai  Jvanovitch,) 
a  Russian  litterateur  and  critic,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1787.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  a  political  and 
patriotic  journal,  entitled  “The  Son  of  the  Fatherland,” 
arid  was  afterwards  associated  with  Boolgarin  (Bulgarin) 
in  editing  “The  Northern  Bee.”  His  principal  work  is 
a  “History  of  Russian  Literature,”  (1819-22.)  He  also 
published  a  valuable  Russian  Grammar,  and  a  “Military 
Lexicon,”  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Baron 
von  Seddeler.  Died  January  24,  1867. 

Grdtry,  gRi'tRe',  ( Andr£  Ernest  Modeste,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  opera-composer,  born  at  Liege  in  1 741.  He  visited 
Rome  in  1759,  having  previously  given  proof  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  by  the  composition  of  six  symphonies  and  a  mass. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Martini.  He  after¬ 
wards  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  out  his  comic 
opera  of  “Huron,”  (1769,)  which  met  with  brilliant 
success ;  it  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  “  The 
Speaking  Picture,”  (“Le  Tableau  parlant,”)  “Sylvain,” 
“Zemoire  et  Azor,”  “The  Rose-Tree  of  Salency,”  (“La 
Rosi&re  de  Salency,”)  “Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,”  and 
other  comic  operas,  which  raised  his  reputation  to  the 
highest  point.  Gretry  was  a  member  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Stockholm,  and 
obtained  various  other  distinctions.  He  died  in  1813, 
and  a  monument,  by  Geefs,  was  erected  to  him  at  Liege. 

See  Le  Breton,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Gretry,” 
1814;  “Gretry  en  Famille,”  etc.,  by  A.  J.  Gretry,  his  nephew, 
1815  ;  E.  C.  de  Gerlache,  “  Essai  sur  Gretry,”  1844 ;  F^tis,  “  B10- 
•Sraphie  Universelle des  Musiciens;”  F.  van  Hulst,  “Gretry,”  1842. 

Gretser,  gR^t'ser,  (Jakob,)  a  distinguished  German 
Jesuit  and  philologist,  born  at  Markdorf,  in  Suabia,  in 
1561.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  among  which  is  a 
treatise  “On  the  Holy  Cross,”  (“De  Sancta  Cruce,” 
1600.)  Died  at  Ingolstadt  in  1625. 

See  his  Life  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  Works,  17  vols.  fol.,  1734 
-41;  Baylk,  ‘‘Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nickron, 
“  M4moires.” 

Greuze,  gRUz,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  distinguished 
French  painter,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1726.  He  excelled 
In  delineating  domestic  scenes  of  a  touching  and  im¬ 
pressive  character.  Among  his  master-pieces  may  be 
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named  a  “Father  explaining  the  Bible  to  his  Children,” 
“  Saint  Mary  in  Egypt,”  (“  Sainte-Marie  figyptienne,”) 
“The  Good  Mother,”  a  “Young  Girl  holding  a  Dove,” 
and  “The  Paternal  Blessing.”  Died  in  1805. 

Greve  or  Greeve,  gRa'veh  or  HRa'v^h,  (Egbert 
Jan,)  a  Dutch  theologian  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Dev¬ 
enter  in  1754,  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Last  Chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Job,”  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1811. 

Greve,  van,  vtn  gRa'veh,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  Arminian 
theologian,  born  about  1580.  He  wrote  “Tribunal  Re- 
formatum.” 

Greve,  van,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Deven¬ 
ter  in  1641 ;  died  in  1677. 

Grev'ille,  (Charles  Cavendish  Fulke,)  a  British 
author,  born  April  2,  1794.  He  was  a  near  relative  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
was  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  from  1821  to  1859.  Died 
January  18,  1865.  His  “Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.,”  (1874,)  his  principal  work, 
is  a  valuable  source  of  history. 

Grev'ille  or  Grev'ile,  (Sir  Fulke,)  Lord  Brooke, 
an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  War¬ 
wickshire  in  1554,  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  a  knight.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  King  James  I.  under-treasurer  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  1615,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch 
the  castle  of  Warwick,  (then  in  a  ruinous  condition,) 
which  he  repaired  at  vast  expense.  He  was  created  a 
peer,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Brooke,  in  1620.  He  was 
mortally  wounded,  in  a  quarrel  with  an  old  servant,  in 
1628.  Lord  Brooke  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  of  whom  he  published  a  biography.  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  poems  and  tragedies. 

Greville,  (Henry.)  See  Durand,  (Alice.) 

Greville,  (Robert  Kaye,)  a  British  botanist,  bon. 
in  the  county  of  Durham  about  1794.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Flora  Edinensis  :  Plants  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  (1824,)  and  “The  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora,” 
(6  vols.,  1822-28,)  which  was  called  by  Loudon  “  a  truly 
admirable  work.”  Died  in  1866. 

Grevin,  (Alfred,)  a  French  caricaturist,  born  in 
1827.  Elis  drawings,  which  are  numerous,  happily 
delineated  Parisian  traits  and  types.  In  the  museum 
named  after  him  are  wax  reproductions  of  the  dresses 
designed  by  him  for  noted  actresses.  Died  in  1892. 

Grevin,  gR&'viN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Clermont-en-Beauvoisis  about  1540,  was  a  Calvinist 
He  wrote  dramas  which  had  great  success,  and  became 
physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  Died  in  1570. 

Grevy,  gR&'v£',  (Franqois  Paul  Jules,)  a  Frcncn 
statesman,  was  born  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrez,  August  15, 
1807,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  Paris.  In  1830  he  took 
part  in  the  revolution,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  courts  by  defending  certain  of  his  fellow- 
insurgents.  Under  the  republican  government  of  1848 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Under  the  new  republic  he  was  from  1871  to  1873  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  again  in  1876.  In 
1879  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  republic  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  and  in  1885  was  re-elected,  but  retired 
from  office  in  1887.  Died  September  9,  1891. 

Grew,  (Nehemiah,)  an  English  naturalist,  son  of 
Obadiah,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Coventry  about 
162S.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  “The  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,”  (1682,)  and  “  Idea 
of  a  Philosophical  History  of  Plants.”  The  former  treat¬ 
ise  was  translated  into  French.  Died  in  1711. 

Grew,  (Obadiah,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  born 
in  Warwickshire  in  1607.  He  joined  the  party  of  the 
Parliament  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but  he 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  king.  Died  in  1698. 

Grey,  gra,  (Charles,)  second  Earl,  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  champion  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  Grey.  He  was 
born  at  Fallowden,  near  Alnwick,  in  March,  1764,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Entering  Parliament  in  1786, 
as  member  for  Northumberland,  he  became  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  Whig  party  and  a  warm  personal 
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friend  of  Fox.  He  had  won  a  prominent  position  by 
his  splendid  talents  and  eloquence,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  manage  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  in 
1788.  “At  twenty -three,”  says  Macaulay,  “he  had 
been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran 
statesmen  who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the  British 
Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility.” 

When  the  Whig  party  was  disorganized  by  hostility  to 
the  French  Revolution,  Fox  and  Grey  remained  constant 
to  their  principles,  and  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Grey  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,”  a  political  association 
formed  in  1792  to  promote  reform  in  Parliament.  In 
the  stormy  and  critical  times  which  followed,  when  the 
more  timid  Whigs  deserted  to  the  dominant  party,  when 
liberal  principles  were  stigmatized  as  Jacobinical,  when 
the  coercive  policy  of  Pitt  was  supported  by  large  ma¬ 
jorities,  Mr.  Grey  did  not  falter  in  his  devotion  to  the 
popular  cause.  In  1793  presented  a  petition  for  a 
change  in  the  system  of  representation,  and  advocated 
it  in  an  impressive  speech.  In  1797  he  again  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  for  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  Fox  and 
Grenville,  in  1806,  Mr.  Grey,  who  had  recently  received 
the  title  of  Lord  Howick,  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty.  At  the  death  of  Fox,  September,  1806, 
Lord  Howick  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
most  memorable  act  of  this  brief  ministry  was  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  he  cordially  sup¬ 
ported.  The  Whig  cabinet  was  dissolved  in  March, 
1807.  In  the  same  year,  Lord  Howick,  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  became  Earl  Grey,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1812  the  prince-regent  solicited 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  accept  places  in  his  Tory 
cabinet ;  but  they  declined  thus  to  sacrifice  their  con¬ 
sistency  and  principles,  and  continued  to  be  the  oppo¬ 
sition  leaders  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1829  Lord 
Grey  concurred  in  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  Bill,  which  had  long  been  a  fundamental  point  in 
his  political  creed. 

The  cause  of  Reform  in  1830  received  a  new  impulse 
by  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  and  the  second  French 
revolution.  Wellington  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Earl 
Grey  became  premier,  adopting  for  his  policy  peace,  re¬ 
trenchment,  and  reform.  The  first  Reform  bill  having 
been  defeated  in  1831,  the  ministers  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  appealed  to  the  people,  who  returned  to  the 
new  House  a  large  majority  of  Liberals.  A  second  bill 

6assed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the 
pper  House.  The  measure  finally  triumphed  in  June, 
1832.  The  Reformed  Parliament,  which  met  in  1833, 
abolished  colonial  slavery  and  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  in  the 
cabinet,  Lord  Grey  resigned  in  July,  1833.  He  died  in 
1845.  He  had  married  in  1784  Mary  E.  Ponsonby,  and 
left  eight  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  third  Earl  Grey. 

See  Roebuck,  “  History  of  the  Whig  Party  of  1830;”  Harriet 
Martineau,  “History  of  Thirty  Years’  Peace.” 

Grey,  (Sir  George,)  born  in  Ireland,  travelled  in 
.  Australia  in  1837,  and  published,  after  his  return  to 
England,  “Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  in  Northwest 
and  Western  Australia.”  He  was  successively  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Southern  Australia,  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  (1846,)  and  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  (1854.)  He  was  again  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  1861-67,  returned  there  in  1874,  and 
was  premier  1877-84.  He  proved  an  admirable 
governor,  quieted  dissensions  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
gained  unbounded  influence  over  the  Maoris  in 
New  Zealand,  in  which  island  he  developed  a  radical 
political  system.  He  returned  to  England  in  1895, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  died 
September  19,  1898.  He  wrote  treatises  on  “  Poly¬ 
nesian  Mythology,”  etc. 

Grey,  (Right  Hon.  Sir  George,)  G.C.B.,  a  British 
statesman,  born  at  Gibraltar  in  1 799,  was  a  nephew  of 
the  second  Earl  Grey.  He  graduated  with  honour  as  a 
classical  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
about  1826.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  by 


the  Whigs  of  Devonport.  He  was  appointed  judge- 
advocate  general  in  1839,  and  entered  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  John  Russell  as  home  secretary  in  1846.  Having 
retired  with  his  party  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  by  Palmerston  in  1855,  and  resigned  in  1858 
when  Lord  Derby  became  premier.  In  July,  1861,  he 
again  obtained  the  office  of  home  secretary,  which  hr 
resigned  in  June,  1866.  Died  Sept.  9,  1882. 

Grey,  (Henry  George,)  third  Earl,  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles,  the  second  Earl  Grey,  was  born  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1802.  He  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies  in  1830,  and  resigned  in  1833.  From 
May,  1835,  to  August,  1841,  he  was  secretary  at  war 
under  Lord  Melbourne.  He  became  an  able  parlia¬ 
mentary  debater.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in 
1845,  before  which  he  was  styled  Lord  Howick.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  colonial  secretary  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  He  retired  from  office  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Whig  ministry  in  1852.  Died  October  10,  1894. 

Grey,  (Lady  Jane,)  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorset,  and  Frances  Brandon,  granddaughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  was  born  in  1537.  She  early  manifested 
extraordinary  talents  and  a  passionate  love  of  learning, 
and,  according  to  her  tutor,  Roger  Ascham,  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  with  the  greatest 
ease.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  she  wrote  excellent 
Latin;  “but  the  matter  of  her  letters,”  says  Froude, 
“  is  more  striking  than  the  language,  and  speaks  more 
for  her  than  the  most  elaborate  panegyrics  of  admiring 
courtiers.”  (See  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  vi.  chap, 
xxx.)  She  was  married  in  1553  to  Lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  latter, 
in  concert  with  Lady  Jane’s  father,  then  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
prevailed  upon  Edward  VI.  to  settle  the  crown  upon 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sisters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  The  crown  being  offered  to  her  after 
the  death  of  Edward,  she  at  first  refused,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  her  father  and  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  her  husband.  Ten  days  later,  the  people  having 
declared  for  Mary,  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of  several 
months,  were  executed  in  February,  1554- 

Grey,  (Richard,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at 
Newcastle  in  1694,  became  rector  of  Kincote  and  preb¬ 
endary  of  Saint  Paul’s.  He  published,  besides  othei 
works,  “The  Art  of  Memory,”  (“Memoria  Technica,” 
1730.)  Died  in  1771. 

Grey,  (Zachary,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  York¬ 
shire  in  1687,  became  vicar  of  Saint  Peter’s,  Cambridge. 
He  edited  Butler’s  “Hudibras,”  (1744,)  was  a  contribu 
tor  to  Peck’s  “Desiderata,”  assisted  Whalley  in  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  and  published  several  theological  and 
controversial  works.  Died  in  1766. 

Gribaldi,  gRe-bll'dee,  (Matteo,)  a  learned  Italian 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  in  Piedmont,  was  succes¬ 
sively  professor  of  law  at  Pisa,  Toulouse,  and  Padua. 
About  1550  he  became  a  Protestant.  Died  in  1564. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Tiraboschi, 
“  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Gribeauval,  gRe'bb'vSl',  (Jean  Baptiste  Vaquette 
— vi'k^t',)  a  distinguished  French  general  and  military 
engineer,  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1715.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  army  in  1757,  and  rendered  very  important 
services  to  Maria  Theresa  during  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
Among  these  the  defence  of  Schweidnitz,  in  1762,  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  deserves  especial  mention.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1765.  Died  in  1789. 

Griboyedof,  Griboyedov,  or  Gribojedow,  gre- 
bo-ya'dof,  (Alexander  Sergievitch,)  a  celebrated  Rus¬ 
sian  poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Moscow  about  1795- 
Having  served  for  a  time  in  the  army,  he  was  sent  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Persia  in  1828.  In  February, 
1829,  the  populace  of  Teherln,  incensed  against  the  Rus¬ 
sian  embassy,  attacked  their  house  and  assassinated  the 
minister,  together  with  the  Russians  who  were  his  com¬ 
panions.  His  principal  work,  entitled  “  The  Misfortunes 
of  Genius,”  (“  Gore  ot  Uma,”)  is  the  most  popular 
comedy  in  the  language,  and  is  so  universally  admired 
that  many  of  its  sentences  have  become  proverbs. 

See  E.  Mestcherski.  “Les  Poetes  Russes.” 

Grid'ley,  (Jeremiah,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
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born  about  1705,  became  attorney-general  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  defended  in  1761  the  writs  of  assistance,  which 
were  obnoxious  to  the  popular  party.  Died  in  1767. 

Gridley,  (Richard,)  General,  a  brother  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1711.  He 
served  as  engineer  in  the  war  against  the  French,  and 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  American  army  in  1775. 
He  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill  in  June  of  that  year! 
Died  in  1796. 

Grieg,  gReeg,  (Edvard,)  a  Norwegian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Bergen  in  1843,  has  composed  dances, 
folk-songs,  etc.,  imbued  with  a  strong  Scandinavian  spirit. 

Griepenhielm.  See  Figrelius. 

Griepenkerl,  gRee'pen-kSRl',  (Robert,)  a  Swiss  lit¬ 
terateur ,  born  at  Hofwyl  in  1810,  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  two  tragedies,  “The  Girondists,”  and  “Maxi¬ 
milian  Robespierre.”  Died  October  17,  1868. 

Grier,  greer,  (Robert  Coop'er,)  a  distinguished 
American  jurist,  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1794.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in 
which  institution  he  is  said  to  have  acted  as  principal 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  after¬ 
wards  studied  law,  and  rose  to  be  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  (1846.)  He  resigned  in 
February,  1870,  and  died  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Grier'spn,  (Constantia,)  an  Irish  lady,  eminent  for 
her  talents  and  learning,  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
in  1706.  She  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and 
was  also  well  versed  in  philosophy  and  the  exact  sciences. 
She  published  valuable  editions  of  Tacitus  and  Terence, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems.  Died  in  1 733. 

Gries,  gReess,  (Johann  Dietrich,)  a  German  poet  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1775.  His  “Phaeton,” 
a  poem,  published  about  1798,  led  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Schiller,  who  inserted  it  in  the  “  Musenalmanach.” 
He  translated  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  and  the 
“Orlando  Furioso”  of  Ariosto,  from  the  Italian,  and 
Calderon’s  dramas  from  the  Spanish.  Died  in  1842. 

Griesbach,  gReess'b&K,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German 
theologian  and  celebrated  biblical  critic,  born  at  Butz- 
bach,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1745.  Having  studied  at 
Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Leipsic,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1773.  In 
1775  he  published  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  The  text  established  by  him  has  been 
generally  adopted.  Pie  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity 
in  Jena  in  1776.  He  published,  in  Latin,  many  critical 
works,  among  which  is  “Symbol®  Critic®,”  etc.,  (1785— 
93  ;)  and  in  German,  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Popular  Christian  Dogmas,”  (u  Populdre  Dogmatik” ) 
( 1779, )  which  is  his  most  celebrated  work.  Died  in  1812. 

Griesinger,  gRee'zing-er,  (Karl  Theodor,)  a  prolific 
German  author,  born  at  Kiirnbach,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
December  11,  1809.  He  lived  several  years  in  America, 
and  several  of  his  books  treat  of  American  subjects. 
His  other  works  include  popular  histories,  etc.  Died  at 
Stuttgart,  March  2,  1884. 

Griesinger,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  physician,  born 
at  Stuttgart,  July  29,  1817.  He  held  professorships  at 
Kiel,  Tubingen,  Zurich,  etc.,  and  published  “Therapy 
and  Pathology  of  Mental  Diseases,”  (1849,)  and  other 
works  on  insanity,  etc.  Died  at  Berlin,  October  26, 1868. 

Griffen-feld  or  Griffenfeldt,  (Peter  Schuhma- 
»  Cher,)  Count  of,  a  Danish  statesman,  born  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  1635,  rose,  through  various  offices,  to  be 
president  of  the  supreme  tribunal  and  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  His  haughtiness  and 
abuse  of  power  having  made  him  many  enemies,  he 
was  charged  in  1676  with  treasonable  negotiations  with 
foreign  courts,  and  was  imprisoned  twenty-seven  years. 
Died  in  1699. 

Griffet,  gRe'f^',  (Henri,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Moulins  in  1698,  wrote  numerous  theological 
and  historical  works.  Died  in  1771. 

Griffet  de  la  Beaume,  gRe'fif'  deh  If  bom,  (Antoine 
Gilbert,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Moulins 
in  1756,  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  “  Galatea,  etc. 
Died  in  1805. 


Griffier,  griffeer,  (John,)  the  Elder,  an  eminent 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1656.  He  resided 
for  a  time  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1718.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  several  views  on  the  Rhine,  and 
a  “  View  of  the  Seven  Castles,”  in  Germany.  His  land¬ 
scapes  rival  in  beauty  those  of  Teniers  and  Ruysdael. 

Griffier,  (Robert,)  the  Younger,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  England  in  1688.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished,  like  his  father,  for  his  exquisite  landscapes  and 
river- views.  Hied  about  1750. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Griffin  or  Griffon.  See  Gryphon. 

Griffin,  (Bartholomew,)  an  English  poet,  contempo 
rary  with  Shakspeare.  His  “  Fidessa  more  Chaste  than 
Kinde”  (1596)  is  a  collection  of  love-sonnets,  some  of 
which  are  greatly  admired. 

Griffin,  (Charles,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio  about  1826,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He 
became  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  early  in  1861,  and 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about  April,  1862.  He 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battles  of  Gaines’  Mill  and 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862,  and  served  under  General 
Grant  in  his  operations  against  Richmond  in  the  summer 
of  1864.  He  commanded  a  corps  at  Five  Forks,  April  1, 
1865.  Died  at  Galveston  in  September,  1867. 

Griffin,  (Rev.  Edmund  Dorr,)  an  American  Episco¬ 
palian  divine,  born  at  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804. 
He  died  in  1830,  leaving  “Literary  Remains,”  which 
were  published  in  2  vols.,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
John  McVickar,  (1831.) 

Griffin,  (Gerald,)  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at  Lim¬ 
erick  in  1803.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Holland  Tide, 
or  Munster  Popular  Tales,”  (1827,)  “The  Colle¬ 
gians,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1840. 

Griffin,  (Gilderoy  Wells,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1840.  He  engaged 
in  legal  practice  and  journalism,  and  was  United 
States  consul  successively  at  Copenhagen,  Samoa, 
Auckland,  and  Sydney,  from  1871  till  his  death,  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1891.  He  wrote  “Studies  in  Literature,” 
(1871,)  “Danish  Days,”  (1874,)  “New  Zealand, 
Her  Commerce  and  Resources,”  (1884,)  etc. 

Griffin,  (Sir  Lepel  Henry,)  an  English  adminis¬ 
trator,  born  in  1840.  He  entered  the  Bengal  civil 
service  in  i860,  filled  several  positions  in  India  and 
Afghanistan,  and  was  envoy  extraordinary  to  Pekin  in 
1885.  He  published  “The  Punjab  Chiefs,”  (1865,) 
“  The  Great  Republic,”  (1884,)  “  Famous  Monuments 
of  Central  India,”  (1888,)  “  Ranjit  Singh,”  (1894,) 
etc. 

Griffis,  (William  Elliot,)  an  American  author, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  September  1 1,  1843.  He  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College  in  1869,  went  to  Japan  in  1870  to 
organize  schools  on  the  American  plan,  was  three  years 
a  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Imperial  University 
at  Tokio,  studied  divinity  in  Rutgers  and  Union  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries,  and  in  1877  became  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
Reformed  church  in  Schenectady,  New  York.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Mikado’s  Empire,”  (1876,) 
“Corea,  The  Hermit  Nation,”  (1882,)  “  Honda  the 
Samurai,”  (1890,)  “Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore, 
and  Art,”  “The  Romance  of  Discovery,”  “The 
Romance  of  American  Colonization,”  etc.. 

Griffith,  (Elizabeth,)  a  writer  of  fiction,  born  in 
Wales  in  1750,  published  conjointly  with  her  husband, 
Richard  Griffith,  a  popular  work,  entitled  “  Letters  of 
Henry  and  Francis,”  (1756.)  .  Mrs.  Griffith  also  wrote  a 
number  of  novels  and  comedies,  and  “The  Morality  of 
Shakespeare’s  Dramas  Illustrated.”  Died  in  1793. 

Griffith,  (Ralph  Thomas,)  an  English  author, 
born  atCorsley,  Wilts,  in  1826.  He  held  educational 
positions  in  India  from  1854  to  1885,  when  he  retired 
on  a  pension.  He  published  “Specimens  of  Old 
Indian  Poetry,”  (1852,)  and  other  extracts  from 
Hindu  literature,  ’“The  Hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,” 
(4  vols.,  1889  92,)  and  works  on  the  other  Vedas. 

Griffith,  (Sir  Richard  John,)  a  geologist,  bom 
at  Dublin  in  1784.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  in  early 
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life,  and  became  professor  of  geology  in  Dublin. 
About  1850  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  board 
of  public  works  of  Ireland.  He  died  September  22, 
1878. 

Griffith,  (William,)  M.D.,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  1810.  He  went  to  India  as  a  surgeon  aoout 
1832,  and  spent  much  time  in  exploring  the  botany  of 
that  region.  He  wrote  several  treatises  for  scientific 
journals,  and  made  large  collections  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Died  in  Malacca  in  1845. 

Griffiths,  (Arthur  George  Frederick,)  a 
British  soldier  and  author,  born  at  Poonah,  India. 
He  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  inspector  of 
prisons  1870-96,  and  edited  “  The  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,”  the  “World,”  and  other  publications.  He 
published  “Chronicles  of  Newgate,”  (1883,) 
“Criminals  I  Have  Known,”  (1895,)  “Mysteries  of 
Police  and  Crime,”  (1898,)  and  other  works  relating 
to  prison  life,  etc. 

Griffon.  See  Gryphon. 

Grigg,  (John  William,)  an  American  legislator, 
was  born  at  Newton,  New  Jersey,  July  10,  1849.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  1876  to 
1888,  president  of  the  State  senate  1886,  and  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  1896  to  1898,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
the  cabinet  position  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States. 

Grigoletti,  gRe-go-let'tee,  (Michelangelo,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  painter,  born  at  Pordenone  in  1801,  became  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Venice  in  1839.  Among  his  works 
is  a  celebrated  picture  of  “The  Last  Interview  between 
the  P'oscari,”  (1838.)  Died  February  10,  1870. 

Grigorief,  gRe-goR'ygf, (  Apollon  Alexandrovitch,) 
a  Russian  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Moscow  in  1822 ;  died 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  September  25,  1864. 

Grigorief,  (Vasil  Vasilievitch,)  a  Russian  archae¬ 
ologist,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1816.  Pie  held 
professorships  of  history,  etc.,  at  Odessa  and  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  antiquarian.  Pie 
was  chiefly  known  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  the  an¬ 
tique  coins  of  Asia,  etc.  Died  January  2,  1882. 

Grigorovitch,  gRe-goR'q-vitch,  (Nicholas,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  novelist,  born  near  Simbeersk  in  1822.  His  short 
youthful  experience  in  the  army  was  followed  by  art- 
studies.  His  first  novel,  “The  Village,”  appeared  in 
1846.  His  works  include  “The  Vagabond,”  “The 
Master  of  the  Sooslikof  Chapel,”  “Cross  Ways,”  “The 
Fishermen,”  “Those  who  Toil  and  Those  who  Enjoy,” 
(“  Pakhatnik  i  Barkhatnik,”  i860,)  etc.  His  novels 
abound  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  darker  aspects  of 
Russian  life,  and  set  forth  in  strong  lights  the  difficult 
social  and  political  problems  of  his  country. 

Grijalva,  de,  d&  gRe-H31'v2l,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  navi¬ 
gator,  and  the  discoverer  of  Mexico,  born  at  Cuellar. 
He  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  1518,  and  arrived 
first  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  (called  by  him  Santa  Cruz,) 
in  the  Bay  of  Yucatan.  He  gave  to  Mexico  the  nam'e 
of  New  Spain. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico;”  A.  db 
Solis,  “  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico.” 

Grill,  gRil,  (Claudius,)  a  learned  Swede,  born  at 
Stockholm  in  1705,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1767. 

Grillet,  gRe'yi',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  about 
1630,  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  Guiana.  He 
published,  after  his  return,  an  account  of  Guiana,  which 
is  still  esteemed.  Died  about  1675. 

Grillet,  gRe'yi',  (Jean  Louis,)  a  historical  writer, 
born  in  Savoy  in  1756.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  College  of  Carouge,  near  Geneva,  which  admitted 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  without  distinction. 
Died  in  1812. 

Grillo,  gR^l'lo,  (Don  Angelo.)  a  learned  Genoese 
nobleman,  born  about  1550,  was  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Tasso,  and  was  patronized  by  the  popes  Urban  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VII.  Died  in  1629. 

Grillparzer,  gRil'p^Rt-s^r,  (Franz,)  a  German  dram¬ 
atist,  born  at  Vienna  January  15,  1791.  Among  his  best 
productions  are  “The  Waves  of  the  Sea  and  of  Love,” 


a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and 
another,  called  “  Sappho,”  which  was  translated  into 
Italian.  He  resided  chiefly  in  Vienna,  where  he  died 
January  21,  1872. 

Grimaldi,  gRe-mil'dee,  (Antonio,)  a  Genoese  ad¬ 
miral,  of  a  noble  family,  captured  several  vessels  from 
the  Catalonians  in  1332,  but  was  defeated  in  1353  by  the 
Spanish  and  Venetian  fleet  under  Niccolb  Pisani. 

Grimaldi,  (Carlo,)  surnamed  the  Great,  Prince 
of  Monaco,  was  commander  of  the  Genoese  fleet  against 
the  Flemings  in  1338.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346. 

Grimaldi,  (Constantino,)  a  Neapolitan  jurist  and 
philosopher,  born  in  1667.  He  is  chiefly  known  from 
his  controversy  with  Benedictis  on  the  doctrine  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  published  an  able  defence  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  Died  in  1750. 

Grimaldi,  (Domenico,)  a  Genoese  prelate,  who,  being 
appointed  by  the  pope  commissary-general  of  the  galleys 
of  the  Church,  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto  in  1571.  He  afterwards  became  Archbishop  and 
Vice-Legate  of  Avignon.  Died  in  1592. 

Grimaldi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  about  1550.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and 
the  chapel  of  San  Januario,  at  Naples. 

Grimaldi,  (Francesco,)  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit  and 
Latin  poet,  born  about  1678;  died  in  1738. 

Grimaldi,  (Francesco  Antonio,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  historian,  born  in  Calabria  in  1740,  wrote  “Annals 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.”  Died  in  1784. 

Grimaldi,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Bologna  in  1618  or  1619. 
He  wrote  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Physico-Mathesis  de 
Lumine,  Coloribus,”  etc.,  (1665,)  being  an  account  of  his 
experiments  and  discoveries  relating  to  the  interference 
of  rays  of  light.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  discoverer 
of  the  diffraction  of  light.  Died  in  1663. 

Grimaldi,  (Giovanni,)  Prince  of  Monaco,  a  Genoese 
admiral,  who  signally  defeated  the  Venetians  in  1431* 
Died  in  1454. 

Grimaldi,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a  celebrated  Ital¬ 
ian  painter  of  landscapes  and  architectural  pieces,  sur¬ 
named  il  Bolognese,  born  at  Bologna  in  1606,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Caracci.  He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  paint  in  the  Louvre,  and  was 
patronized  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Grimaldi,  gre-mll'dee,  (Joseph,)  a  celebrated  comic 
actor,  born  in  England  in  1779.  He  performed  the  part 
of  a  clown  with  success  in  London.  Died  in  1837. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,”  edited  by  Boz. 

Grimaldi,  (Onorio,)  Prince  of  Monaco,  born  in  1597, 
was  created  Duke  of  Valentinois  by  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  and  obtained  many  other  distinctions.  He  wrote 
“Genealogica  et  historica  Grimaldiae  Gentis  Arbor,” 
being  a  history  of  the  Grimaldi  family.  Died  in  1662. 

Grimaldi,  (Ranieri,)  Prince  of  Monaco,  a  leader 
of  the  Guelph  faction,  entered  the  service  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  in  1302,  and  rose  to  be  admiral  of  France.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Flemish  fleet  in  1304*  anc^  t°°k 
prisoner  Guy  de  Namur,  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders. 

Grimaldo,  de,  d&  gRe-mSl'Do,  (Don  Jos£  Gutie- 
rez  de  Solorzano — goo-te-a'r£th  d&  so-loR-th&'no,) 
Marquis,  a  Spanish  minister  of  state,  born  in  Biscay  in 
1664.  He  was  secretary  of  the  marine  and  of  war,  and 
afterwards  chief  minister,  of  Philip  V.  Died  in  1 733- 

Grimani,  gRe-mS'nee,  (Antonio,)  a  Venetian  noble¬ 
man,  born  in  1436.  He  was  appointed  in  1499  procu¬ 
rator  of  Saint  Mark,  and  captain -general  of  the  fleet  sent 
against  the  Sultan  Bayazeed,  (Bajazet.)  He  was  elected 
Doge  of  Venice  in  1521.  He  died  in  1523. 

See  Daru,  “  Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Grimani,  gRe-mS'nee,  (Hubert,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
sometimes  called  Jacobs,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1599.  He 
studied  in  Venice,  and  was  a  good  colorist.  Died  in  1629. 

Grimani,  (Marino,)  became  Doge  of  Venice  in  1595 
Under  his  rule  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the 
pirates  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Died  in  1605. 

I  Grimani,  (Pietro,)  succeeded  Ludovico  Pisani  as 
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Doge  of  Venice  in  1741.  He  died  in  1752,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Francesco  Loredano. 

Grimarest,  de,  deh  gRe'miTi',  (Jean  LEonor  le 
Gallois — leh  gS'lw&',)  Sieur,  a  French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris,  was  noted  for  witticisms  and  anecdotes.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Life  of  Moli&re,”  (1705.) 
Died  in  1720. 

Grimaud,  de,  deh  gRe'mo',  (Jean  Charles  Margue¬ 
rite  Guillaume,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Nantes 
in  1750,  became  professor  in  the  Medical  University 
of  Montpellier.  He  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  Irritability/’ 
and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1789. 

Grimauld.  See  Urban  V. 

Grim'bfild,  written  also  Grimbold  and  Grimoald, 
(Nicholas,)  an  English  poet,  was  one  of  the  first  among 
his  countrymen  who  wrote  in  blank  verse.  “  As  a  writer 
of  verses  in  rhyme,”  says  Warton,  “he  yields  to  none 
of  his  contemporaries  for  a  masterly  choice  of  chaste 
expression  and  the  concise  elegancies  of  didactic  versi¬ 
fication.”  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Latin  tragedy, 
entitled  “John  the  Baptist,”  and  made  several  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Died  about  1563. 

See  Warton,  “  History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Grimes,  grlmz,  (James  Wilson,)  an  American  Sen¬ 
ator,  born  at  Deering,  New  Hampshire,  October  20, 
1816.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1836, 
became  a  lawyer  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  was  Governor  of 
that  State,  1855—58,  and  United  States  Senator,  1859-69. 
Died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  February  7,  1872. 

Grimk6,  grim'ke,  (Frederick,)  an  American  judge, 
of  Huguenot  descent,  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  1791,  removed  to  Ohio.  He  wrote  “The  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions.”  Died  March  8, 1863. 

Grimkd,  (Sarah  Moore,)  an  American  reformer,  a 
sister  of  T.  S.  Grimke,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  On  inheriting  a  number  of  slaves,  she  set 
them  free,  and  afterwards  (with  her  sister,  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Weld)  began  to  speak  and  write  against  slavery  and  in 
favour  of  woman’s  rights.  She  published  a  book  on  the 
latter  subject.  Died  at  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  De¬ 
cember  23,  1873. 

Grimke,  (Thomas  Smith,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist 
and  philanthropist,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1786.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1807.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  peace,  religion,  and  education.  A  volume 
of  his  Addresses  on  these  and  other  subjects  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  New  Haven  in  1831.  Died  in  1834. 

Grimm,  gRlm,  (Albrecht  Ludwig,)  a  German 
writer  and  compiler  of  books  of  tales  for  youth,  born  at 
Schluchtern,  July  18,  1786;  died  at  Baden-Baden,  De¬ 
cember  1,  1872. 

Grimm,  gRlm,  (Friedrich  Melchior,)  Baron,  a 
witty  German  writer,  born  at  Ratisbon  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1723.  Having  accompanied  Count  Schon- 
berg  to  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau, 
Baron  Holbach,  and  other  celebrated  persons,  and  at¬ 
tracted  general  admiration  by  his  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  conversational  talent.  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  the  musical  world  between  the  partisans  of  the 
French  composer  Rameau  and  the  Italian  musicians, 
Grimm  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  queen’s  party,  called  “Coin  de  la  Reine” 
from  their  assembling  in  the  pit  under  the  queen’s  box, 
while  the  “Coin  du  Roi,”  the  French  party,  took  their 
station  under  the  box  of  the  king.  About  this  time  he 
published  a  spirited  and  witty  satire,  entitled  “  Le  petit 
Proph&te  de  Boemischbroda,”  (1753,)  and  soon  after  his 
“Lettres  sur  la  Musique  Fran5aise,”  in  which  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  his  antagonists.  After  becoming 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  wrote,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Diderot  and  the  Abbe  Raynal,  his  literary 
bulletins,  containing  acute  criticisms  on  French  litera¬ 
ture.  Catherine  of  Russia  appointed  him  her  minister  at 
Hamburg  in  1795.  He  died  at  Gotha  in  December, 
1807,  leaving  “  Correspondance  litt^raire,  philosophique 
et  critique,”  which  was  published  by  J.  Taschereau,  (15 
vols.,  1829-31.) 


rac,  “  Gazette  litt^raire  de  Grimm :  Histoire,  Literature,  Philosophic, 
1753-90-  fitudes  sur  Grimm,”  Paris,  8vo,  1854;  “  Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  G^ndrale;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March  and  October,  1813, 
and  July,  1814;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1813. 

Grimm,  (Hermann,)  a  German  author,  a  son  of  W. 
K.  Grimm,  was  born  at  Cassel,  January  6,  1828.  He 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  wrote  plays,  essays,  novels, 
and  poems,  a  treatise  on  Goethe,  and  an  important  “  Life 
of  Michael  Angelo,”  (1860-63.)  In  1873  he  became 
professor  of  art-history  in  Berlin.  His  wife,  Gisela,  a 
daughter  of  Bettina  von  Arnim,  is  a  writer  of  dramas. 

Grimm,  (Jakob  Ludwig,)  an  eminent  German  jurist 
and  philologist,  born  at  Hanau  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1785.  He  studied  law  at  Marburg,  under  Savigny.  He 
was  secretary  of  legation  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814,  and  shortly  after  was  sent  to  Paris  to  reclaim  the 
manuscripts  which  had  been  taken  away  from  Prussia 
by  the  French  under  Napoleon.  In  1830  he  obtained 
a  professorship  at  Gottingen,  and  was  also  made  libra¬ 
rian.  He  was  deprived  of  that  chair  in  1837  for  his 
liberal  political  principles.  In  1841  he  was  invited  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  He  wrote  “  Legal  Antiquities  of  Germany,”  (1828.) 
“History  of  the  German  Language,”  (1848,)  and  “Ger¬ 
man  Mythology,”  all  of  which  are  esteemed  standard 
works.  He  also  published  a  German  Grammar,  and 
editions  of  “Reinhart  Fuchs”  and  other  fables  of  th* 
middle  ages.  The  “Kinder-  und  Hausmahrchen,”  writ¬ 
ten  conjointly  with  his  brother  Wilhelm  Karl,  enjoy 
great  popularity,  and  have  been  frequently  translated! 
Died  in  Berlin  in  September,  1863. 

See  J.  Schmidt,  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen  National-literatur 
im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;” 
“Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  183a,  and  July,  1838; 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1840. 

Grimm,  (Julius  Otto,)  a  German  pianist  and’com- 
poser,  born  at  Pernau,  in  Livonia,  in  1830.  He  has 
published  instrumental  pieces  and  songs,  and  a  few 
orchestral  compositions,  the  best-known  of  which  is  the 
“Suite  in  Canon-Form.” 

Grimm,  (Ludwig  Emil,)  a  German  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Hanau  in  1790.  He  became,  in  1832,  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Cassel.  Died  in  1863. 

Grimm,  (Wilhelm  Karl,)  an  eminent  linguist,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hanau  in  1786.  He 
was  associated  in  the  literary  labours  of  his  brother  Jakob 
Ludwig,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Gottingen  in  1830, 
and  subsequently  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  published  editions 
of  the  “ Hildebrandslied,”  “Grave  Ruodolf,”  “Rolands- 
lied,”  and  other  German  poems  of  the  middle  ages ;  also 
a  translation  of  “  Old  Danish  Hero-Ballads,”  a  treatise 
“  On  German  Runic  Inscriptions,”  and  one  “  On  German 
Traditions.”  He  was  engaged  with  his  brother  Jakob 
Ludwig  on  a  large  and  very  complete  German  Dic¬ 
tionary,  of  which  two  volumes  appeared  in  1859.  Died 
in  1859. 

Grimm,  von,  fon  gRlm,  (August  Theodor,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  author,  born  at  Stadt-Um,  December  25,  1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  and  lived  mostly 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  a  director  of  studies  in  the 
family  of  one  of  the  grand-dukes.  He  travelled  exten¬ 
sively,  and  wrote  “  Wanderungen  nach  SUdosten,” 
(1855-56,)  “Die  Fiirstin  des.  Siebenten  Werst,”  (a  ro¬ 
mance,  1858,)  and  a  “Life  of  Alexandra  Feodorovna,” 
(1866.)  Died  at  Wiesbaden,  October  28,  1878. 

Grimmelshausen,  von,  fon  gRim'mels-how'z?n* 
(Christoffel,)  a  German  writer,  born  in  Hesse-Cassel 
about  1625,  produced  a  romance  entitled  “  Simplicissi- 
mus,”  (1669,)  a  work  of  superior  merit.  Died  in  1676. 

Grimmer,  gRim'mer,  or  Grimaar,  gRee'm&R,  (Ja¬ 
cob,)  a  Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1510  ;  died  in  1546. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Grim'o-ald,  son  of  Pepin  the  Elder,  mayor  of  the 
Austrasian  palace,  succeeded  his  father  in  that  office  in 
642  A.D.  King  Sigebert  died  in  656,  leaving  a  son,  Dago- 
bert,  whom  Grimoald  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  attempted 
to  make  his  own  son  king.  He  was  soon  after  arrested 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Clovis. 


See  Taschereau,  “  Notice  sur  Grimm,”  prefixed  to  this  edition; 
!adamk  d’Spinay,  “M^moires;”  Rousseau,  “Confessions;” 
vintk-Beuve,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi;”  Sainte-Beuvk  et  Limay- 
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Grlmoald  III.,  Duke  of  Benevento,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Lombardy  in  787  a.d.  He  was  at 
first  tributary  to  Charlemagne ;  but  he  soon  renounced 
his  allegiance,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful 
warfare  against  that  monarch  and  his  successor  Pepin. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Grimoard,  de,  d$h  gRe'mo'tR',  (Philippe  Henri,) 
Comte,  a  French  general  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Verdun  about  1750.  He  published  a  “  Theoretic  Essay 
on  Battles,”  (1775,)  “Life  and  Reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,”  (1788,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1815. 

Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re,  gRe'mo'  d$h  It  ra'n^iR', 
{Alexandre  Balthasar  Laurent,)  a  witty  and  eccen¬ 
tric  French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1758.  His  “Alma- 
nach  des  Gourmands”  (8  vols.,  1803-12)  made  a  great 
sensation  throughout  Europe.  His  zeal  to  promote  what 
Montaigne  styled  “  the  science  of  the  palate”  induced  him 
to  establish  a  jury,  who  held  monthly  sessions,  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  particular  dishes.  Died  in  1838. 

Grimoud,  Grimou,  or  Grimoux,  gRe'moo',  (Alex¬ 
is,)  a  Swiss  painter,  born  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg 
about  1688.  His  works  are  chiefly  portraits  and  domestic 
scenes,  and  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  about  1740. 

Grim'shawe,  (Rev.  Thomas  Shuttleworth,)  an 
English  clergyman,  born  at  Preston  in  1777.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Life  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,”  and  “  Life 
and  Works  of  Cowper,”  (1836.)  Died  in  1850. 

Grim'stone  or  Grim'stpn,  (Sir  Harbottle,)  a 
noted  English  lawyer,  born  in  Essex  about  1596.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  but  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  king.  He  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  who  waited  upon  Charles  II.  at  Breda ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  master  of  the  rolls.  Died 
in  1683. 

Grin'dad,  (Edmund,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Cumberland  in  1519,  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  1575.  He  was  distinguished  for  learning  and 
piety,  and  was  a  contributor  to  Fox’s  “Acts  and  Monu¬ 
ments,”  (“  Book  of  Martyrs.”)  Died  in  1583. 

See  Strvph’s  “  Life  of  Grindal.” 

Grin'dpn,  (Leo  Hartley,)  an  English  author  and 
botanist,  born  at  Bristol,  March  28,  1818.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Bristol  College,  and  in  1851  became  lecturer 
on  botany  in  a  medical  school  at  Manchester.  His  works 
include  “Emblems,”  (1849,)  “Life,  its  Nature,”  etc., 
{1856,)  “  Manchester  Walks  and  Wild  Flowers,”  (1858,) 
“  British  and  Garden  Botany,”  (1864,)  “  Phenomena  of 
Plant-Life,”  (1864,)  “Little  Things  of  Nature,”  (1865,) 
“  Summer  Rambles  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,”  (1866,) 
“Echoes  in  Plant-  and  Flower-Life,”  (1867,)  “Trees  of 
Old  England,”  (1868,)  “Fairfield  Orchids,”  (1872,) 
“Shakspeare  Flora,”  (1883,)  “Scripture  Botany,”  etc. 

Grin'field,  (Edward  W.,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
biblical  critic,  born  about  1784.  He  published,  under 
the  title  of  “Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,”  (4  vols., 
1843-48,)  a  work  designed  to  show  the  close  connection 
of  the  Greek  Testament  with  the  Septuagint ;  also  other 
works  on  theology.  Died  in  1864. 

Gringore,  gRaN'goR',  or  Gringoire,  gRiN'gwiR', 
(Pierre,)  one  of  the  early  French  dramatists,  born  in 
Lorraine  about  1475,  produced  a  play  entitled  “The 
Prince  of  Fools  and  the  Foolish  Mother,”  said  to  have 
been  written,  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  XII.,  to  ridicule 
Pope  Julius  II.  Died  about  1544. 

Grin-nelF,  (George  Bird,)  an  American  editor, 
was  born  at  Brooklyn  in  1849.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1870,  became  one  of  the  editors  of  “Forest 
and  Stream”  in  1876,  and  president  of  the  company 
in  1880.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Blackfeet 
and  Fort  Belknap  Indians  in  1895,  is  a  student  of 
American  ethnology,  and  has  published  “  Pawnee 
Hero-Stories  and  Folk-Tales,”  “The  Story  of  the 
Indian,”  etc. 

Grinnell,  (Moses,)  an  American  merchant,  born 
at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  1803.  He  became 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  New 
York.  He  represented  a  district  of  New  York  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  one  term,  (1839-1841.)  He  aided  his  brother 
Henry,  (1799-1874,)  in  fitting  out  Dr.  Kane’s  Arctic  ex¬ 


pedition,  (1853-55.)  1869  he  was  appointed  collector 

of  the  port  of  New  York.  Died  November  24,  1877. 

Gripenhielm.  See  Figrelius. 

Grisar,  gree'sar,  (Albert,)  a  Dutch  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Antwerp,  December  26,  1808.  Hia 
“  Marriage  Impossible”  appeared  in  1833,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  with  a  number  of  other  comic  operas.  Died 
at  Asniires,  in  France,  June  15,  1869. 

Gris-aunt',  (William,)  a  learned  English  astronomer 
and  physician,  lived  about  1350.  Being  accused  of  magic, 
he  took  refuge  in  France,  where  he  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  profession.  He  wrote  “  Speculum  Astrolo- 
giae,”  and  other  scientific  works. 

Gris'cpm,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  American  educationist, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey,  in  1774.  He  was  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  an  eminent  teacher  in  New  York, 
whither  he  removed  in  1807.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  and  Crime,  which  was  the 
parent  of  many  important  reform  movements.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  lectures  on  philosophy, 
chemistry,  geology,  etc.,  and,  with  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Francis, 
and  others,  organized  Rutgers  Medical  College,  (New 
York,)  in  which  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy.  “  For  thirty  years,”  says  Dr.  Francis, 
“Dr.  Griscom  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  other 
teachers  of  chemistry  among  us.”  Died  in  1852.  He 
was  author  of  “A  Year  in  Europe,”  (2  vols.,  1823.) 

See  a  “Memoir  of  John  Griscom,”  by  hia  son,  John  H.  Griscom. 

Griscom,  (John  Hos'kins,)  a  physician,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1809.  He  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy  in  1836.  He  wrote  “  The  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  of  New  York,”  and  “The  Uses 
and  Abuses  of  Air,”  etc.,  (1850.)  Died  April  24,  1874. 

Grisebach,  gRee'z^h-blK,  (August  Heinrich  Ru¬ 
dolph,)  a  German  botanist,  bom  at  Hanover  in  1814, 
became  professor  at  Gottingen  about  1847.  Among  his 
works  are  a  “Journey  through  Roumelia,”  (1841,)  and 
“  Outlines  of  Systematic  Botany,”  (1854.)  Died  in  1879. 

Griselda,  gRe-zSl'di,  Griseldis,  gRe-zel'dis,  or 
Gris'la,  the  heroine  of  a  popular  romance  of  the  middle 
ages,  was,  according  to  Italian  tradition,  the  wife  of 
Walter,  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who,  in  order  to  test  her 
virtues,  treated  her  for  a  time  with  great  unkindness. 
Her  patience  and  constancy  triumphed  over  all ;  and  her 
story  has  formed  the  subject  of  several  works  by  cele¬ 
brated  writers,  including  Chaucer,  who  introduced  it  into 
his  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  and  Boccaccio,  who  has  remod¬ 
elled  it  in  his  “Decameron.”  It  was  also  translated 
into  Latin  by  Petrarch,  and  dramatized  by  Hans  Sachs. 

Grisi,  gRee'see,  (Giulia,)  (Madame  Melcy,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Milan  in  1811,  performed 
with  distinguished  success  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  visited  the  United  States  in  1854.  She 
was  married  in  1836  to  M.  Girard  de  Melcy,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Signor  Mario.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1869. 

See  F^tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Grisoni,  gRe-§o'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  a  Florentine  painter 
of  history,  landscapes,  and  portraits.  Died  in  1769. 

Gris'wpld,  (Alexander  Viets,)  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Simsbury,  Connecticut,  in  1766.  He  was  ordained  as 
a  pastor  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1795.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  new  diocese  comprising  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  1810,  Dr.  Griswold  was  elected  the  first  bishop.) 
He  succeeded  Bishop  White  as  presiding  bishop  in  1836. 
Died  in  1843. 

Griswold,  (Hattie  Tyng,)  an  American  authoi, 
born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  26,  1842,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng.  She  removed  in  early 
life  to  Wisconsin,  where  she  was  married  in  1863.  She 
published  “  Apple-Blossoms,”  (poems,)  and  many  tales 
and  poems  in  periodicals. 

Griswold,  (Roger,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1762,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1780.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1794,  he  was  for  many 
years  a  leader  of  the  Federalists.  In  1807  he  became 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1811 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  Died  in  1812. 
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Griswold,  (Rufus  Wilmot,)  an  American  critic  and 

editor,  born  at  Benson,  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  in 
February,  1815*  He  became  in  early  life  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  and  successively  associate  editor  of  “The  New 
Yorker,”  “Brother  Jonathan,”  and  “The  New  World.” 
He  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1841.  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  history  of  American  literature  several 
valuable  works,  entitled  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,” 
(1842;  16th  edition,  1855,)  “The  Prose  Writers  of 
America,”  (1846,)  and  “The  Female  Poets  of  America,” 
(1848.)  These  contain  short  biographies  and  critical 
remarks.  “  His  4  Prose  Writers  of  America,’  ”  says  W. 
H.  Prescott,  “  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  our 
national  literature.  The  range  of  authors  is  very  wide ; 
the  biographical  notices  full  and  interesting.  .  .  .  The 
selections  appear  to  me  to  be  made  with  discrimination, 
and  the  criticism  shows  a  sound  taste,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  the  writers,  as  well  as  I 
can  judge.”  “  In  these  sketches,”  says  the  “North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review”  for  January,  1856,  “we  find  reason  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  author’s  impartiality  and  kindness.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has 
suffered  any  of  the  usual  grounds  of  prejudice  to  warp 
his  judgment  or  to  scant  his  eulogy.”  Among  his  other 
works  is  “The  Republican  Court;  or,  American  Society 
in  the  Days  of  Washington,”  with  twenty-one  portraits 
of  distinguished  women,  (1854.)  He  edited  “The  Inter¬ 
national  Magazine,”  (New  York,  1850-52.)  Died  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  August,  1857. 

See  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  “  Literary  Criticisms  and  Literary 
Portraits.” 

Gritti,  gRfet'tee,  (Andrea,)  born  at  Venice  in  1454, 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  general  in  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  Venetians  against  the  League  of  Cambrai,  and 
reconquered  the  towns  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo  from 
the  French  in  1512.  Being  afterwards  made  prisoner, 
he  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Louis  XII.  and 
the  Venetian  republic.  He  was  elected  Doge  in  1523. 
Died  in  1538. 

SeeN.  Barbarigo,  “A.  Gritti  Principis  Venetiarum  Vita,”  1793; 
Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Gro'cyn,  (William,)  an  English  philologist,  born  at 
Bristol  in  1442.  About  1489  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
studied  the  Greek  language,  at  that  time  little  cultivated 
in  England.  He  was  appointed  after  his  return  professor 
of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1 5 19. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses Knight,  “  Life  of  Erasmus.’’ 

Groddeck,  gRod'dSk,  (Ernst  Gottfried,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philologist,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1762,  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Wilna  about  1804.  He  published  “Elements 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Greeks,”  (in  Latin,  1811,) 
and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Malinowski,  “  Biographie  de  Groddeck,”  1825. 

Groddeck,  (Gabriel,)  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Dantzic  in  1672  ;  died  in  1709. 

Groen  van  Frinsterer,  groon  vtn  pRin'steh-r^r, 
(Willem,)  a  Dutch  statesman  and  author,  born  at 
Voorburg,  August  21,  1801.  He  published  “Archives 
if  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,”  and  a  “  History  of 
the  Fatherland,”  written  from  a  Calvinistic  stand-point. 
Died  at  the  Hague,  May  19,  1876. 

Groening.  See  Groning. 

Grohmann,  gRo'mSn,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  compiler,  born  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1763.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  (2  vols.,  1 795») 
a  “Biographical  Dictionary,”  (7  vols.,  1796-99,)  and  other 
works,  which  were  favourably  received.  Died  in  1805. 

Grolier  or  Grollier  de  Servier,  gRo'le-i'  deh  s£r'- 
redi',  (Jean,)  Vicomte  d’Aguisy,  a  French  scholar  and 
patron  of  literature,  born  at  Lyons  in  1479,  numbered 
among  his  friends  Erasmus  and  Budaeus.  Died  in  1565. 

Grolman,  von,  fon  gRol'mln,  (Heinrich  Dietrich,) 
an  eminent  Prussian  jurist,  born  at  Bochum  in  I74°» 
filled  several  important  posts  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  state  council  in  1817.  He 
died  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Grolman,  von,  (Karl  Ludwig  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Giessen  in  1775.  t  He 
was  created  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1815*  minister 


of  state  about  1819,  and  in  1821  president  of  the  united 
ministry,  (  Vereinten  Ministerien .)  He  published  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence,”  (1798,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1829. 

Groning  or  Groening,  gRoTiing,  (Johann,)  an 
able  German  publicist  and  jurist,  born  at  Wismar  in 
1669.  He  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations.  Died  after  1700. 

Gronlund,  (Laurence,)  a  socialistic  author,  was 
born  in  Denmark  in  1846.  He  graduated  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
author  of  “The  Co-operative  Commonwealth,”  “So¬ 
cialism  and  the  Single  Tax,”  etc.  Died  in  1899. 

Gro-no'vl-us,  or  Gro'nov,  (Abraham,)  son  of  Jakob 
Gronovius,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1694. 
He  was  librarian  of  the  university  in  that  city,  and  pub¬ 
lished  editions  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Justin,  and  Tacitus. 
Died  in  1775. 

Gronovius,  or  Gronov,  (Jakob,)  an  eminent  philolo¬ 
gist,  son  of  Johann  Friedrich,  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Deventer  in  October,  1645.  He  was  appointed  in  1679 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Leyden.  He  published  in 
1697  his  “Dictionary  of  Greek  Antiquities,”  (“Thesau¬ 
rus  Antiquitatum  Graecarum,”  13  vols.,)  which  ranks  very 
high  among  works  of  the  kind.  He  also  edited  Polybius, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and  other  classics.  Died  at 
Leyden  in  1716. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  Creuzer,  “Z ur  Geschichte  der 
dassischen  Philologie;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Gronovius,  or  Gronov,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Hamburg 
in  1611.  In  1658  he  became  professor  of  history  and 
eloquence  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  published 
valuable  editions  of  Statius,  Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneca,  and 
other  Latin  classics.  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  De 
Sestertiis,”  (1643,)  respecting  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  which  is  much  esteemed.  Died  at  Leyden  in  1671. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  critical  sagacity,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  profound  Latin  scholars  of  modern 
times. 

See  “  Daventria  illustrata,”  Leyden,  1651 ;  Wilkens,  “Leben 
des  beriihmten  J.  F.  Gronovii,”  1723;  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Bel- 
gica;”  Creuzer,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  dassischen  Philologie;” 

‘  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Gronovius,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  eminent  natu¬ 
ralist,  a  son  of  Jakob,  noticed  above,  was  born  about 
1690.  He  studied  law,  and  became  a  magistrate  of 
Leyden.  He  published  “  Flora  Virginica,”  (1743,)  Rau- 
wolfs  “  Flora  Orientalis,”  (1755,)  and  other  works.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Linnaeus.  Died  in  1760. 

Gronovius,  (Laurentius  Theodorus,)  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  naturalist  and  a  lawyer  of  Leyden.  He 
published  “  Library  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  King¬ 
doms,”  (“  Bibliotheca  Regni  Animalis  et  Lapidei,”  1740,) 
and  Clayton’s  “Flora  Virginica.”  Died  in  1777. 

Gronovius,  (Laurentius  Theodorus,)  a  Dutch 
antiquary  and  jurist,  brother  of  Jakob,  was  born  about 
1660.  He  wrote  “  Emendationes  Pandectarum,”  (“  Emen¬ 
dations  of  the  Pandects,”  1688,)  and  notes  on  Vibius 
Sequester. 

Gro'now,  (Rees  Howell,)  Captain,  a  British  writer 
and  officer,  born  in  1794.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  (1808-14,)  and  wrote  “Recollections  and  Reminis¬ 
cences,”  (2  vols.,  1863.)  Died  in  1865. 

Groot,  gR5t,  (Gerard,)  or  Gerard  the  Great,  a 
celebrated  theologian,  reformer,  and  founder  of  religious 
orders,  was  born  at  Deventer,  Holland,  in  1340.  He  was  a 
popular  preacher,  and  formed  associations  of  friars,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
called  “Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.”  Died  in  1384. 

See  Hodgson’s  “Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Groot,  de,  (Huco.)  See  Grotius. 

Gropper,  gRop'per,  (Johann,)  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1501.  He  wrote  a 
“Manual  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (1546,)  and  several 
works  against  the  Protestants.  Died  at  Rome  in  1558. 

Gros,  gRo,  (Antoine  Jean,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  March,  1771,  was  a  pupil  of 
David.  He  worked  several  years  in  Italy,  and  returned 
home  about  1802,  after  which  he  produced  “The  Plague 
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of  Jaffa,”  “The  Battle  of  Aboukir,”  (1806,)  “The  Battle 
of  Eylau,”  (1808,)  “The  Capture  of  Madrid  by  Napo¬ 
leon,”  (1810,)  “The  Battle  of  Wagram,”  and  numerous 
good  portraits.  About  1824  he  completed  a  large  oil- 
painting  in  the  cupola  of  Sainte-Genevi&ve.  This  is 
considered  by  some  critics  his  master-piece.  He  was 
found  dead  in  the  Seine,  near  Meudon,  in  June,  1835. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale;”  J.  B.  Delestre,  “Gro? 
et  ses  Ouvrages,  ou  Mlmoires  historiques,”  etc.,  1845. 

Gros,  (Etienne,)  a  French  philologist,  born  at  Car¬ 
cassonne  in  1797.  He  translated  the  works  of  Ovid,  (5 
vols.,  1836,)  part  of  Dion  Cassius,  (4  vols.,  1845-55,) 
and  other  classics.  Died  in  1856. 

Gros  de  Boze.  See  Boze,  de,  (Claude  Gros.) 

Gros,  Le.  See  Legros,  (Nicolas  and  Pierre.) 

Gro'sart,  (Alexander  Balloch,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish 
divine,  born  about  1830.  He  was  ordained  over  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  charge  at  Kinross  West  in  1856,  and  held  pas¬ 
torates  in  Liverpool  and  Blackburn.  He  published 
many  lives  of  old  Puritan  divines  and  of  early  drama¬ 
tists  and  poets,  and  edited  many  collections  of  the 
writings  of  the  older  English  writers.  Died  in  1899. 

Grose,  (Francis,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Middlesex  in  1731.  He  was  the  author  of  “Views  of 
Antiquities  in  England  and  Wales,”  (8  vols.,  1787,) 
“Military  Antiquities,”  (2  vols.,  1788,)  a  “Treatise  on 
Ancient  Armour,”  etc.,  (1789,)  “Antiquities  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  (2  vols.,  1790,)  “Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  (2  vols., 
1794,)  and  other  works  finely  illustrated  with  his  own 
designs.  Captain  Grose  was  noted  for  his  wit,  good 
humour,  and  conviviality,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  poet  Burns,  who  has  mentioned  him  in  his  poems. 
Died  in  1791. 

Grosier,  gRo'ze-i',  (Jean  Baptiste  Gabriel  Alex¬ 
andre,)  Abb£,  a  French  critic,  born  at  Saint-Omer 
in  1743.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  Freron’s  “Ann^e 
litteraire.”  He  published,  with  Le  Roux  des  Haute- 
rayes,  a  “General  History  of  China,”  (12  vols.,  1 777— 
84.)  Died  in  1823. 

Grosley,  gRo'li',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a  French  lawyer 
and  facetious  writer,  born  at  Troyes  in  1718.  Among 
his  works  is  a  “Life  of  Pithou.”  Died  in  1785. 

See  “Vie  de  Grosley,”  partly  by  himself,  1787;  E.  T.  Simon, 
“Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Grosley,”  1786. 

Gross,  gR5s,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  publi¬ 
cist,  born  in  Baireuth  in  1703,  was  for  twenty-eight  years 
editor  of  the  able  “Gazette”  of  Erlangen,  (1741-68.) 
Died  in  1768. 

Gross,  (Samuel  D.,)  M.D.,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  near  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1805.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medi¬ 
cal  College  in  Philadelphia.  Among  his  publications  we 
may  specify  his  “  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,” 
(2  vols.,  1839;  3d  edition,  1857,)  and  his  “System  of 
Surgery,”  (2  vols.  8vo,  1859.)  He  edited  “American 
Medical  Biography,”  (1861.)  Died  May  6,  1884. 

Grosse,  gRbs'seh,  (Julius  Waldemar,)  a  German 
author,  born  at  Erfurt,  April  25,  1828.  He  published 
many  plays,  poems,  and  novels. 

Grosser,  gRos's^r,  (Samuel,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  Silesia  in  1664.  He  wrote  a  work  on  logic, 
entitled  “  Light-House  of  the  Intellect,”  (“  Pharus  Intel¬ 
lects,”  1697,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1736. 

Grosseteste,  gros'test,  or  Grost'head,  [Lat.  Cap'- 
ito,]  (Robert,)  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  the 
author  of  “  Compendium  Spherae  Mundi,”  and  several 
other  scientific  treatises.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  1235. 

See  S.  Pegge,  “Life  of  Robert  Grosseteste,”  1793;  Milner, 
“  Church  History.” 

Grossi,  gRos'see,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Bcllano  (province  of  Como)  in  1791.  Among  his 
works  are  “Ildegonda,”  (1820,)  “G.  Maria  Visconti,”  a 
tragedy,  “The  Lombards  in  the  First  Crusade,”  (1826,) 
and  “  Marco  Visconti,”  a  historical  romance,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  “  He  is  full  of  grace  and 
elegance,”  says  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  j” 
“  and  these  qualities  do  not  exclude  force,  passion,  and 
elevation.”  Died  at  Milan  in  1853. 

See  Cherubini,  “  I  Poeti  vemacoli.” 

Grossmann,  gRoss'mln,  (Christian  Gottlob  Leb- 
RECHT,)  a  learned  German  theplogian,  born  at  Priessnitz 


in  1783,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leipeic.  He 
founded  in  that  city  the  Evangelical  Union,  called  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Institution.  He  published  a  treatise 
“On  the  Reformation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Church,”  etc.,  Died  at  Leipsic,  June  29,  1857. 

Grossmann,  (Gustav  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  dramatist  and  actor,  born  at  Berlin  in  1744.  He 
wrote,  among  other  popular  comedies,  “  Wilhelmine  von 
Blondheim,”  and  “Only  Six  Plates.”  Died  in  179& 

See  GrXsse,  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur.” 

Grost£te  or  Grosteste,  gRo'ttlt',  (Claude,)  a  French 
Protestant  theologian  and  writer,  born  at  Orleans  in  1647  i 
died  in  London  in  1713. 

Grosvenor,  gro'ven-pr  or  grov'en-<?r,  or  Grovenor, 
(Benjamin,)  born  in  London  in  1675,  was  a  populai 
preacher  among  the  Independents.  He  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  Salters’  Hall,  London.  Died  in  1758. 

Grote,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  historian,  of 
German  extraction,  born  near  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  in 
1794.  He  was  educated  for  the  employment  of  a  banker 
by  his  father,  one  of  the  firm  of  Prescott,  Grote  &  Co.  in 
London.  His  earliest  literary  productions  were  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Westminster  and  Edinburgh  Reviews, 
and  a  treatise  “On  the  Essentials  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.”  In  1832  he  represented  London  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  liberality 
of  his  views.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  but  in  1841  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life.  In  1846  he  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  “  History  of  Greece.”  The  remaining 
volumes,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve,  and  ending  at  the 
death  of  Alexander,  appeared  successively  between  1847 
and  1856.  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  words  of  a  critic  in  the 
“  Quarterly  Review,”  “  unites  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  British  statesman  with  the  erudition  of  a  German 
professor  ;”  and  the  same  writer  pronounces  his  “  History 
of  Greece”  “the  most  important  contribution  to  his¬ 
torical  literature  in  modern  times.”  He  also  published 
“Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,”  (3  vols., 
1865,)  and  a  review  of  Stuart  Mill’s  “Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,”  (1868.)  Died  in 
1871.  His  wife  (originally  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewin)  wrote 
a  Life  of  Ary  Scheffer,  a  memoir  of  her  husband,  and 
other  works,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  journals  of  her  time.  Died  December  29,  1878. 

Grotefend,  gRo'teh-flnt',  (Friedrich  August.)  a 
German  philologist,  nephew  of  Georg  Friedrich,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Ufeld  in  1798;  died  in  1836. 

Grotefend,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  German  scholar 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Mrinden  in  1775.  He  was  director 
of  the  lyceum  or  gymnasium  of  Hanover  for  twenty-eight 
years,  (1821-49.)  He  published  several  valuable  treat¬ 
ises  on  the  cuneiform  writings  of  Persepolis  and  Babylon, 
and  made  contributions  to  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia.”  He  also  wrote  a  work  “  On  the  Geography 
and  History  of  Ancient  Italy,”  (1840-42.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  deciphered  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions.  Died  in  December,  1853. 

Groth,  grot,  (Klaus,)  a  German  (Platt-Deutsch)  poet, 
born  at  Heide,  in  Ditmarsh,  April  24,  1819.  In  1866 
he  became  professor  of  German  literature  at  Kiel. 
“Quickborn,”  (1853,)  poems  dealing  with  life  in 
Ditmarsh,  is  his  master-piece,  and  has  reached  many 
editions.  Other  works  are  “  Hundert  Blatter,” 
(1854,)  “Vaer  de  Gaern,”  (1858,)  “  Ueber  Mund- 
arten  und  mundartige  Dichtungen,”  (1873,)  etc. 

Groth,  (Paul,)  a  distinguished  German  mineralogist, 
born  at  Magdeburg,  June  23,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
Freiberg  and  Berlin,  and  held  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  founded  an  excellent 
mineral ogi cal  institute.  In  1883  he  was  made  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  Munich.  His  principal  work  is  “  Phys¬ 
ical  Crystallography,”  (1876,)  a  treatise  of  high  value. 

Grothusen,  von,  fon  gRot'hoo'zen,  (Christian  Al¬ 
brecht,)  Baron,  a  general,  born  probably  in  Germany. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  of 
whom  he  became  a  favoured  companion,  and  treasurer. 
He  accompanied  that  king  in  his  retreat  into  Turkey 
in  1709.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  the  island  or  Riigen 
in  1714. 
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Grotius,  gro'sh^-us,  orDe  Groot,  d$h  gRot,  (Hugo,) 
an  eminent  Dutch  jurist  and  theologian,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Delft, 
April  10,  1583.  As  a  child  he  was  remarkable  for  pre¬ 
cocity  of  intellect,  and  is  said  to  have  written  Latin  verses 
when  but  eight  years  of  age.  He  studied  at  Leyden 
under  Joseph  Scaliger  and  the  theologian  Junius,  and 
devoted  himself  to  divinity,  law,  and  mathematics.  In 
1598  he  accompanied  a  Dutch  embassy  to  Paris,  on 
which  occasion  Henry  IV.  presented  him  with  a  golden 
chain.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  1599,  he  published  edi¬ 
tions  of  several  classics,  and  wrote  a  Latin  poem  entitled 
“  Prosopopoeia,”  which  was  greatly  admired  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  Greek.  In  1613  he  obtained 
the  important  post  of  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  which 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of  Hoi 


Grouchy,  gRoo'she',  or  Grouch^,  gRoo'shi',  [Lat. 
Gru'chius,]  (Nicolas,)  a  French  scholar  and  Protestant, 
born  about  1520.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  De  Comitiis  Romanorum  Libri  tres,”  (1555,)  and 
“The  Logic  of  Aristotle,”  (1558.)  Died  at  La  Rochelle 
in  1572. 

Grouchy,  (Sophia.)  See  Condorcet. 

Grouchy,  de,  deh  gRoo'she',  (Emmanuel,)  Marquis, 
a  celebrated  French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  He 
entered  the  republican  army  about  1790,  and  as  major- 
general  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  campaign  against 
Savoy,  (1792.)  He  was  soon  after  sent  against  the  Ven 
deans,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  engagements.  He 
served  under  Moreau  in  the  campaign  of  Piedmont, 
(1798,)  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Novi 
and  made  prisoner  by  the  Austrians.  He  was  released 


land  and  in  that  of  the  States-General.  Being  sent  to  after  a  year’s  captivity,  and,  having  joined  the  army  of 


England  in  1615  on  some  public  business,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Isaac  Casaubon.  In  1618  he  was 
involved  in  the  defeat  and  misfortune  of  the  Liberal  or 
Arminian  party,  of  which  his  friend  Barneveldt  was  the 
leader.  He  was  tried  for  treason,  and  unjustly  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated.  In  June,  1619,  he  was  sent  to  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Loevestein.  He  here  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote,  during  his  captivity,  several  works,  among 
which  was  his  celebrated  treatise  “  On  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,”  (“De  Veritate  Religionis  Chris- 
tianae,”  1627.)  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  Grotius 
escaped  from  his  prison  by  means  of  a  stratagem  devised 
by  his  wife,  who  had  been  permitted  to  share  his  con¬ 
finement.  He  went  immediately  to  France,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Louis  XIII.,  who  granted  him  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  livres.  On  the  death  of  the 
stadtholder  Maurice,  Grotius  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  return  to  Holland  in  1631,  but  was  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  it.  In  1634  he  was  appointed  councillor 
to  the  Queen  of  Sweden  by  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  and 
her  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1645  he 
repaired  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  favour  by  Queen  Christina ;  but,  soon  becoming 
weary  of  court  life,  he  embarked  for  Lubeck  in  August. 
After  a  stormy  passage,  he  arrived  at  Rostock,  very  ill 
from  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  died  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1645.  Grotius  left  numerous  works  on  juris¬ 
prudence,  divinity,  history,  and  poetry.  Referring  to 
his  theological  works,  Leibnitz  said  that  he  preferred 
Grotius  to  all  other  commentators.  His  treatise  on 
International  Law,  (“De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,”)  a  work 
of  the  greatest  merit,  has  been  translated  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  languages.  Among  his  historical  pro¬ 
ductions  we  may  mention  “  The  History  of  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Lombards,”  “Belgian  History  and  An¬ 
nals,”  and  “On  the  Origin  of  the  American  Tribes.” 
These  were  all  written  in  excellent  Latin.  His  Latin 
poems  comprise  three  tragedies  and  numerous  lyrical 
and  elegiac  compositions.  Grotius  was  distinguished 
for  sincere  piety,  and  his  character  combined  mildness 
with  remarkable  energy. 

See  Butler,  “Life  of  H.  Grotius;”  Luden,  “H.  Grotius  n?.ch 
seinen  Schicksalen  und  Schriften  dargestellt,”  1806;  Levesque  dh 
Burigny,  “Vie  de  H.  Grotius,”  1750,  (and  English  version  of  the 
lame,  London,  1754;)  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  ; 
Caspar  Brandt,  “  Historic  van  het  Leven  des  Heeren  H.  de  Groot, 

2  vols.,  1727;  G.  F.  Creuzer,  “Luther  und  Grotius,  oder  Glaube 
und  Wissenschaft,”  1846;  NioSron,  “M^moires;”  “Nouvelle  B10- 
eraphie  G£n<irale  ;”  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ; 
"Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  i860. 

Grotius,  (Pieter,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
n  1610.  He  was  appointed  in  1660  pensionary  at  Am- 
aterdam,  and  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  France.  Died  in  1680.  . 

Grotius,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Delft  in 
1597,  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius.  He 
was  appointed  advocate  of  the  India  Company  in  1639* 
He  published  several  legal  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1662. 

Gro'to  or  Grot'to,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet, 
called  “II  Cieco  d’Adria,”  (“  The  Blind  Man  of  Adria,  ) 
was  born  at  Adria  in  1541*  He  w  rote  numerous  plays 
and  poems,  which  had  a  temporary  popularity.  Died 
1111585. 

See  Ginguen£,  “  Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltahe. 


Moreau,  assisted  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  skill  and  courage  in  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  Eylau,  and  at  Friedland,  where  he 
commanded  the  cavalry.  His  services  on  this  occasion 
were  mentioned  by  Napoleon  with  high  commendation. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Madrid  in  1808.  In  the 
campaign  of  1812,  Napoleon  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  Grouchy  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
his  “  Sacred  Battalion.”  His  conduct  in  the  engagements 
of  Brienne,  La  Rothi^re,  and  Vauchamps  won  for  him 
the  applause  of  the  nation,  and  he  was  soon  after  made 
a  marshal,  (1814.)  On  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  while  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  in  progress,  General  Grouchy, 
who  was  stationed  near  Wavre,  was  urged  by  his  officers 
to  march  in  that  direction  ;  but  he  refused  to  disobey  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  the  emperor.  He  became 
an  exile  in  1815,  and  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  mar¬ 
shal  in  1830.  Died  in  1847. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  Jomini, 

“  Precis  politique  et  militaire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815 “  Opinions 
et  Jugements  de  Napol4on;”  Norvins,  “  Histoire  de  Napoleon 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  GtSntJrale.”  Respecting  the  question  of 

Grouchy’s  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  see  Likut.-Col. 
J.  B.  A.  Chakras,  “Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815— Waterloo,” 
Brussels,  2  vols.  8vo,  1858,  5th  edition,  1863,  (which  ably  and  unan¬ 
swerably  refutes  the  falsehoods  of  Napoleon  and  his  admirers  against 
Grouchy  and  Ney ;)  E.  Quiret,  “  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815,” 
1862;  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  C.  Chesney,  “Waterloo  Lectures,” 
1868;  Pi^rart,  “Le  Drame  de  Waterloo,”  1868. 

Grouvelle,  gRoo'vSl',  (Philippe  Antoine,)  a  French 
revolutionist  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  In  1758.  As  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  provisionary  executive  council  in  1792,  he 
read  to  Louis  XVI.  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which 
condemned  him  to  death.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Denmark  in  1793,  and  in  1800  was  elected  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  He  published  a  “  Historical  Memoir  of  the 
Templars,”  etc.,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1806. 

Grove,  (Sir  George,)  D.C.L.,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  in  1820.  In  early  life  he  won 
distinction  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  editor  of  “  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Magazine”  for  some  years,  edited  and  wrote  in 
part  a  noted  “  Dictionary  of  Music,”  and  wrote  many 
article's  in  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible.”  In  1882 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Kensington.  Died  May  28,  1900. 

Grove,  (Henry,)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  born 
in  Somersetshire  in  1683,  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,”  (1718,)  and  other  religious  works, 
which  are  highly  commended  by  Doddridge.  He  was 
director  of  an  academy  at  Taunton.  Died  in  1738. 

Grove,  (Joseph,)  an  English  writer,  was  an  attorney 
of  Richmond.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “Life  and 
Times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  (4  vols.,  1742-441)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1764. 

Grove,  (Sir  William  Robert,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  electrician  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Swansea 
in  July,  1811.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1835,  studied 
law,  and  became  a  successful  barrister.  He  devoted 
much  attention  to  physical  science,  in  which  he  made 
important  discoveries.  He  invented,  about  1839,  the 
nitric-add  battery  which  bears  his  name,  and  effected 
the  recomposition  of  water  by  the  battery.  In  a  lecture 
delivered  in  1842  he  maintained  or  suggested  the  doctrine 
that  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  mutually  convertible, 
and  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.  This  theory  was 
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more  fully  developed  in  his  “  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces,”  (1862.)  He  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1847,  and  was  chosen  its  vice-president.  He 
contributed  to  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions”  numer¬ 
ous  treatises  on  electricity,- etc.  Died  August  2,  1896. 

Grovenor.  See  Grosvenor. 

Gro'ver,  (Cuvier,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Bethel,  Maine,  about  1830,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1850.  He  commanded  a  division  of  General  Banks’s 
army  at  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  July,  1863,  and  a 
division  under  General  Sheridan  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  October  19,  1864.  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  in  1865,  and  became  colonel  in  the  regular  army 
in  1875.  -Died  June  6,  1885. 

Grow,  (Galusha  A.,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  in  1823.  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  settled  in  Sus¬ 
quehanna  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  represented  the 
fourteenth  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  from  De¬ 
cember,  1859,  to  March,  1863,  and  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  December,  1861.  He  returned  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1894.  He  died  March  31, 1907. 

Grozelier,  gRoz'le-l',  (Nicolas,)  born  at  Beaune,  in 
France, in  1692,  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Col¬ 
lection  of  Fables  in  Verse.”  Died  in  1778. 

Grub,  (George,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Church  historian, 
born  at  Old  Aberdeen  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1862  became  a  law 
professor  in  the  Aberdeen  University.  His  principal 
work  is  a  valuable  “  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,” 
(4  vols.,  1861.)  It  is  written  from  an  Episcopalian  point 
of  view.  Died  in  1892. 

Grube,  gRoo'beh,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
educational  writer,  born  at  Wernigerode,  December  17, 
1816.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “Charakter- 
bilder  aus  der  Geschichte  und  Sage,”  (1853  ;  24th  edition, 
1883,)  “  Aesthetische  Vortrage,”  (1865-66,)  etc.  Died  at 
Bregenz,  January  28,  1884. 

Grubenmann,  gRoo'ben-mln',  or  Grubemann, 
gRoo/b?h-man/,  (Johann  Ulrich,)  a  Swiss  architect 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  at  Teufen.  He  built  a 
noble  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Reichenau.  These  were  burned  by  the  French 
in  1799. 

Gruber,  gRii'ber,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  architect, 
prominent  as  an  art-critic,  an  antiquary,  and  a  restorer 
of  mediaeval  buildings,  was  born  at  Donauworth  in  1806, 
and  died  at  Schwabing,  October  12,  1882. 

Gruber,  gRoo'ber,  (Gregor  Maximilian,)  a  German 
antiquary,  born  at  Horn,  in  Austria,  in  1739,  was  professor 
of  history  at  Vienna.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“System  of  Diplomatics  for  Austria  and  Germany,” 
(1783.)  Died  in  1799. 

Gruber,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a  German  jurist  and  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  Franconia,  wrote  a  work  on  the  early 
history  of  Livonia,  (“  Origines  Livoniae,”  1740.)  Died 
in  1748. 

Gruber,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Naum- 
burg  in  1774.  His  essays  “On  the  Literature  of  Ro¬ 
mance,”  and  his  “Comparison  of  the  Philosophy  of 
many  Nations,”  won  for  him  the  regard  of  Wieland, 
who  chose  him  for  his  biographer.  In  1815  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  He  soon 
after  became  engaged  with  Ersch  in  the  publication  of 
the  “  Universal  Encyclopaedia  of  Sciences  and  Arts,” 
(“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  etc.,)  extending  to  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes  4to.  In  1818  he  published 
a  complete  edition  of  Wieland’s  works,  accompanied  by 
a  biography.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  “  Con- 
versations-Lexikon”  and  to  the  “Universal  Literary 
Gazette.”  Died  in  1851. 

Gruchius.  See  Grouchy,  (Nicolas.) 

Grudius.  See  Everard. 

Grueneisen.  See  Gruneisen. 

Gruenewald.  See  Grunewald. 

Gruithuisen,  groit'hoi'zen  or  HRoit'hoi'zen,  (Franz 
von  Paula,)  an  astronomer  and  surgeon,  born  in  1774. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  performing 
iithotrity,  for  which  he  received  a  prize  of  one  thousand 
francs.  Died  in  1852. 


Grumbach,  von,  fon  gRoom'bJlK',  (Wilhelm,)  a 
German  adventurer,  born  in  1503,  was  the  leader  of  an 
insurrection  against  the  government,  commonly  called 
“  Grumbach’s  Rebellion.”  Having  captured  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  city  of  Wurzburg  in  1563,  he  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  in  1566  was  taken  and  executed. 

Grim,  (Anastasius.)  See  Auersperg. 

Grunseus.  See  Gryn^eus. 

Grund,  gRoont,  (Johann  Jakob  Norbert,)  a  Ger 
man  miniature-painter,  born  at  Gtinzenhausen  in  1755, 
became  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Florence.  He  wrote 
“  Painting  among  the  Greeks,  or  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Decadence  of  Painting,”  (2  vols.,  1811.)  Died  in  1815. 

Grundtvig,  gRoont'vig,  (Nicolai  Frederik  Seve- 
rin,)  a  distinguished  Danish  theologian,  poet,  and  his¬ 
torian,  was  born  at  Udby,  in  Seeland,  in  September, 
1783.  He  published  in  1808  “  Mythology  of  the  North,” 
(“Nordens  Mythologie,”  revised  edition,  1832,)  which 
treats  the  subject  in  a  poetical  and  philosophical  spirit. 
He  preached  for  some  time  at  Copenhagen,  and  acquired 
great  influence  as  a  theologian.  In  1820  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  pastor  of  Prastoe.  He  produced  several  poetical 
and  historical  works,  which,  according  to  P.  L.  Moller, 
are  characterized  by  sublime  inspirations  and  mystical 
tendencies.  He  became  minister  of  a  church  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1 839,  and  afterwards  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Diet  and  a  leader  of  the  Anti-German  party.  He 
died  at  Copenhagen,  September  3,  1872. 

See  Howitt,  “Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe.” 

Grundtvig,  (Sven  Hersleb,)  a  Danish  writer,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Christianshavn  in  1824. 
His  favourite  subjects  are  the  songs  and  popular  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  country.  Among  his  publications  is  “  The 
Ancient  Popular  Songs  of  Denmark.”  Died  in  1883. 

Griin'd^,  (Felix,)  an  American  lawyer  and  Senator, 
born  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  in  1777.  He  removed 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  about  1808,  and  in  1811  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  supported 
Mr.  Madison’s  administration.  He  was  chosen  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  in  1829,  as  a  political  friend  of 
General  Jackson,  and  was  re-elected  in  1833.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
Having  resigned  in  1840,  he  was  again  elected  a  Senator. 
Died  in  December,  1840. 

Grundy,  (Sydney,)  an  English  dramatic  author, 
was  born  at  Manchester  in  1848.  He  published  a 
novel,  “The  Days  of  His  Vanity,”  in  1876,  but  is 
best  known  by  his  popular  plays  and  adaptations, 
“The  Glass  of  Fashion,”  (1883,)  “A  Fool’s  Para¬ 
dise,”  (1890,)  “A  White  Lie,”  (1893,)  “The  New 
Woman,”  (1894,)  etc. 

Griineisen  or  Grueneisen,  gRtin'I'z<»n,  (Karl,)  a 
German  writer  and  divine,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1802. 
He  published  a  collection  of  popular  songs,  (“  Lieder,” 
1823,)  and  other  works.  Died  March  1,  1878. 

Griinenwald,  grii'nen-Mlt,  (Jakob,)  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Bunzwangen,  near  Goppingen,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  Sept.  30,  1821.  In  1877  he  became  a  professor 
in  the  royal  art-school  at  Stuttgart.  Among  his  works 
are  “  The  Battle  of  Aichach,”  “  The  Interrupted  Bridal 
Procession,”  etc.  His  fame  rests  largely  upon  his  genre, 
religious,  and  allegorical  works.  Died  Sept.  26,  1896. 

Gruner,  gRoo'ner,  (Christian  Gottfried,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia,  in  1744,  became 
professor  of  botany  at  Jena.  He  published  “Library 
of  Ancient  Physicians,”  (2  vols.,  1782,)  and  other  medical 
works.  Died  in  1815. 

Gruner,  groo'ner,  (Gottlieb  Siegmund,)  a  Swiss 
naturalist,  born  at  Berne  in  1717.  He  published  a 
“  Description  of  the  Swiss  Glaciers,”  (3  vols.,  1762,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1778. 

Gruner,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Coburg  in  1 723.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle,  and  wrote  some  theological  works.  He  pub¬ 
lished  good  editions  of  Eutropius,  (1752,)  Aurelius  Victor, 
(1757,)  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  (1762.)  Died  in  1778. 

Gruner,  (Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ludwig,)  an  eminent 
German  engraver,  born  at  Dresden  in  1801.  He  pub¬ 
lished  two  splendid  works,  entitled  “Fresco  Decoradons 
and  Studies,”  (1844,)  and  “The  Decorations  of  the  Gar- 
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Jen  Pavilion  in  the  Grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,” 
with  text  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  (1846.)  In  1851  he  was 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
London.  Among  his  finest  prints  are  “  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,”  and  several  Madonnas.  Died  in  1882. 

Gruner,  von,  fon  gRoo'ner,  (Karl  Justus,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  diplomatist,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1777,  entered  the 
Prussian  civil  service.  About  1814  he  was  one  of  the 
important  agents  of  the  allies.  Died  in  1820. 

Grunert,  gRoo'nert,  (Johann  August,)  an  able  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician,  born  at  Halle  in  1797.  He  published 
“Spheroidal  Trigonometry,”  (1833,)  and  “Contributions 
to  Meteorological  Optics  and  its  Auxiliary  Sciences,” 
(1850.)  Died  June  7,  1872. 

Griinewald  or  Gruenewald,  gRii'n?h-Mlt',  (Mat¬ 
thaus,)  a  German  painter,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Aschaffenburg.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  which  displays  great  power.  He  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Albert  Diirer,  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
critics,  he  nearly  equalled. 

Gru-pel'lo,  de,  (Gabriel,)  a  Belgian  sculptor,  born 
at  Grammont  in  1644;  died  in  1730. 

Grupen,  gRoo'p?n,  (Christian  Ulrich,)  a  German 
antiquary  and  jurist,  born  at  Harburg  in  1692,  wrote 
treatises  on  mediaeval  antiquities,  etc.  Died  in  1767 . 

Gruppe,  gRoop'peh,  (Otto  Friedrich,)  a  German 
philosophical  and  critical  writer,  born  at  Dantzlc  in  1804, 
became  professor-extraordinary  of  philosophy  in  Berlin 
in  1844.  In  his  works  entitled  “Antaeus”  and  “The 
Crisis  of  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  (1834) 
he  has  assailed  the  system  of  Hegel.  He  wrote  “Al- 
boin,”  an  epic,  (1830,)  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1876. 

Gruter,  gRii'ter  or  HRii'ter,  or  Gruyt&re,  gRti-e'taiR', 
[Lat.  Grute'rus,]  (Jan,)  an  eminent  scholar,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1560.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Ley¬ 
den,  and  subsequently  filled  various  professorships  in 
Germany,  at  Wittenberg  and  Heidelberg.  His  greatest 
work  is  entitled  “Ancient  Inscriptions  of  the  Whole 
World  known  to  the  Romans,”  (“  Inscriptions  antiquae 
totius  Orbis  Romanorum,”  about  1602.)  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  editions  of  the  classics,  and  “  Lampas, 
sive  Fax  Artium  liberalium,”  being  a  coilectioc  of  the 
best  critical  and  antiquarian  treatises  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Died  at  Heidelberg  in  1627. 

See  F.  H.  Flayder,  “Vita  Gruteri,”  1628;  Bayle,  “Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  Fiux  van 
Hulst,  “Jean  Gruyt&re,”  1847;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n<fiale.’> 

Gruter,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  physician  and  writer,  born 
about  1555.  He  published  many  Latin  epistles,  “Epis- 
tolarum  Centuria,”  (1609.)  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1634. 

Griitzner,  gRiits'ner,  (Eduard,)  a  German  painter 
of  genre,  born  at  Gross-Karlowitz,  Prussian  Silesia, 
May  26,  1846.  His  works  are  often  of  a  humorous,  and 
sometimes  of  a  sarcastic,  kind,  and  are  very  popular  in 
Germany. 

Gryl'lus,  [Gr.  TpvXhog,]  a  son  of  Xenophon,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  362  B.C.  According  to  tra¬ 
dition,  he  killed  Epaminondas  at  this  battle. 

Grynaeus,  gRe-na'Cis,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  theologian, 
born  at  Bale  in  1540,  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Simon, 
noticed  below.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Bale, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1618. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  J.  J.  Brunn,  “  Vir  sanctus  et  in- 
comparabilis,  hoc  est  Vita  J.  J.  Grynaei,”  1618. 

Grynaeus,  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  jurist,  son  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  born  at  Bale  in  1539;  died  in  1599. 

Grynaeus,  (Simon,)  a  distinguished  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Veringen,  in  Suabia,  in  1493*  was  a 
friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg  in  1523,  removed  to  Bale 
in  1536,  and  attended  the  conference  at  Worms  in  154°- 
He  discovered  the  last  five  books  of  Livy,  published  the 
“Almagest”  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  ( 1 53^»)  wrote  several 
works,  and  translated  Plato  into  Latin.  He  published 
in  1532  a  curious  work,  entitled  “The  New  World  of 
Regions  and  Islands  unknown  to  the  Ancients,”  which 
contains  the  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  many  other 
travellers.  Died  at  Bale  in  1541. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vitae  Theologorum Bruckbr,  ‘  Hi»- 
tory  of  Philosophy.”  


Gryph.  See  Gryphius. 

Grypliius,  gRee'fe-hs  or  grif'e-fis,  or  Gryph,  gRl£ 
originally  Greif,  gRlf,  (Andreas,)  a  celebrated  German 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Silesia  in  1616.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “Leo  Armenius,” 
“  Cardenio  and  Celinda,”  and  “  Carolus  Stuartus,”  and  a 
very  popular  comedy,  entitled  “  Peter  Squenz.”  He  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Germany.  His  epigrams,  lyrics,  and  spiritual 
odes  also  possess  great  merit.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  was  well  versed  in  mathematics  and  physical 
science.  Died  in  1664. 

See  J.  Hermann,  “Ueber  A.  Gryphius;  literar-historischer  Ver 
such,”  1851;  Caspar  Knorr,  “Gedachtniss  A.  Gryphii,”  1665. 

Gryphius,  (Christian,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  waa 
born  at  Fraustadt  in  1649.  His  “  History  of  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood”  (1697)  is  his  best  work.  Died  in  1706. 

Gryphius,  (Sebastian,)  a  learned  and  celebrated 
printer,  born  in  Suabia  in  1493,  settled  at  Lyons.  Among 
his  publications  was  a  Latin  Bible,  (1550.)  Died  at  Lyons 
in  1556. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Gryph'on  or  Grif'fpn,  [Lat.  Gry'phus  or  Gryps, 
(plural  Gry'phes  ;)  Gr.  Tpinp;  Fr.  Griffon,  gRe'fbN',] 
a  monster  of  the  classic  mythology,  having  the  body 
of  a  lion  with  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle.  (See 
Seemoorgh.) 

Guadagni,  goo-i-dan'yee,  (Leopoldo  Andrea,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  born  at  Florence  in  1705  ;  died  in  1785. 

Guadagnini,  goo-H-din-yee'nee,  (Giambattista,)  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic  and  controversial  writer,  born  at  Pia¬ 
cenza  about  1720;  died  in  1806. 

Guadagnoli,  goo-^-ddn-yo'lee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian 
Orientalist,  born  at  Magliano  about  1596.  He  became 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  college  di  Sapienza  at  Rome. 
He  published  “  Institutiones  Linguas  Arabicae,”  and  an 
“Apology  for  Christianity,”  etc.,  (in  Latin,)  which  is 
esteemed  a  standard  work.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Gua  de  Malves,  de,  d$h  g£  d$h  mflv,  (Jean  Paul,) 
a  French  mathematician,  born  at  Carcassonne  in  1713, 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Desessarts,  “  Si&cles  litt^raires  de  la  France  ” 

Guadet,  g3'd^',  (Marguerite  £lie,)  a  French  states¬ 
man,  and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Giron¬ 
dist  party,  was  born  near  Bordeaux  in  1758.  He  was  a 
deputy  in  1791  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where,  says 
Lamartine,  “he  formed  with  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne 
a  triumvirate  of  talent,  opinion,  and  eloquence.”  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  accuse  the  French  emigrants  of 
conspiracy  against  the  government ;  and  in  1792  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  decree  of  accusation  against  the  brothers  of 
the  king,  which  was  passed.  He  was  soon  after  a  deputy 
from  Bordeaux  to  the  National  Convention,  where  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  bold  and  vehement  eloquence. 
In  common  with  his  colleagues,  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
rage  of  the  populace,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  after  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  people  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  his  life.  On  the 
downfall  of  his  party,  Guadet  took  refuge  with  his  friends, 
near  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  discovered,  and  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  that  city  in  July,  1794. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists;”  Thiers,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Guagnino,  goo-in-yee'no,  (Alessandro,)  a  historian, 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1548.  He  served  in  the  Polish 
army  against  the  Russians,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  Po¬ 
land,”  (“Rerum  Polonicarum  Libri  tres,”  1574,)  which 
is  praised  for  accuracy  and  elegance.  Died  in  1614- 

See  Adelung,  “Uebersicht  der  Reisenden  in  Russland  bis  1700.” 

Gualandi,  goo-^-ldn'dee,  (Michelangelo,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Bologna  in  1793.  He  published  a 
valuable  work  on  the  fine  arts,  entitled  “  Memorie  origi- 
nali  Italiani  risguardanti  le  belle  Arti,”  (3  vols.,  1840-45.) 

Gualdim-Paes,  gwil-deeN7  pi-Ss',  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Braga,  founded,  about  1160,  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  Thomar.  Died  in  1 195- 

Gualdo-Priorato,  goo-ll'do  pRe-o-r&'to,(GALEAZZO,) 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  k, guttural ;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (2^=”See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Count  of  Comazzo,  an  Italian  soldier,  diplomatist,  and 
historian,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1606.  He  served  succes¬ 
sively  under  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Mans- 
feld,  and  Wallenstein,  and  was  afterwards  sent  on  various 
important  missions.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Ferdinand  II.  and  Ferdinand  III.,”  a  “History  of 
Wallenstein,”  (1643,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1678. 

See  M.  A.  Zorzi,  “Vita  di  Gualdo-Priorato,”  in  the  “Opuscoli 
scientifici,”  Venice,  1728;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Gualterus,  gwll-ta'riis,  sometimes  written  Gualther, 
(Rudolf,)  a  Swiss  divine,  born  at  Zurich  in  1518,  was 
a  son-in-law  of  Zwingle.  He  became  first  minister  of 
Zurich,  and  wrote  several  popular  works.  Died  in  1586. 

Gnaltieri,  (Giovanni.)  See  Cimabue. 

Gualtieri,  goo-ll-te-a'ree,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  naturalist,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1688,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Pisa.  Died  in  1744. 

Guarco,  goo-aR'ko,  ( Antoniotto,)  a  son  of  Niccolb, 
noticed  below,  became  Doge  of  Genoa  in  1394.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Pavia  about  1404. 

Guarco,  (Niccol6,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Genoa  in 
1378.  Under  his  rule  a  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  Died  in  1383. 

Guardi,  goo-aR'dee,  (Francesco,)  a  painter,  born  at 
Venice  in  1712,  was  a  pupil  and  successful  imitator  of 
Canaletto.  He  painted  Venetian  scenery  and  architecture. 
Died  in  1793. 

Guarienti,  goo-l-re-£n'tee,  Guariento,  goo-l-re-Sn'- 
to,  or  Guariero,  goo-l-re-a'ro,  written  also  Guarente, 
an  Italian  painter,  who  lived  about  1360-90.  He  painted 
the  hall  of  the  Grand  Council  at  Venice,  which  in  1508 
was  renewed  by  Tintoretto. 

Guarin,  gi'rlN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
distinguished  Orientalist,  born  in  Normandy  in  1678. 
He  published  “Grammatica  Hebraica  et  Chaldaica,” 
and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1729. 

Guarini,  goo-l-ree'nee,  (Camillo  Guarino — goo-1- 
ree'no,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  at  Mddena  in  1624. 
Among  his  works  are  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Turin,  and 
the  Convent  of  the  Tneatines  at  M6dena.  Died  in  1683. 

See  QuatremIre  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  plus  calibres  Archi- 
tectes.” 

Guarini,  (Giambattista,)  son  of  Guarini  da  Verona, 
noticed  below,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Ferrara, 
and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Giraldus.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Sect  of  Epi¬ 
curus,”  (“  De  Secta  Epicuri,”)  and  other  works  in  Latin, 
and  made  translations  from  Demosthenes,  Dion  Chrys¬ 
ostom,  and  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Died  in  1513. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Guarini,  (Giambattista,)  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara  December  10,  1537.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city  about  1560,  and  was 
afterwards  patronized  by  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
made  him  a  chevalier  and  employed  him  in  various 
diplomatic  missions.  For  these  services  he  received 
little  except  empty  honours.  He  published  in  1590  his 
“  Pastor  Fido,”  a  pastoral  tragi-comedy,  in  verse,  which 
met  with  brilliant  success  and  was  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  Guarini  was  the  authoi 
of  other  dramas,  and  of  a  number  of  sonnets  and  mad¬ 
rigals.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  Tasso.  Died  in 
Venice  in  1612. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Ginguen£, 
“  Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie Apostolo  Zeno,  “  Vita  del  Guarini,’ 
in  the  “Galleria  di  Minerva;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe ;”  Nio£ron,  “  Mdmoires;”  “  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets/’ 
by  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831. 

Guarini  da  Verona,  goo-l-ree'nee  di  vi-ro'ni, 
[Lat.  Vari'nus,]  one  of  the  restorers  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture  in  Italy,  born  at  Verona  in  1370.  He  studied  Greek 
at  Constantinople  under  Chrysoloras,  and  brought  with 
him  on  his  return  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts. 
He  afterwards  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence 
or  Verona,  being,  it  is  said,  the  first  Italian  who  publicly 
taught  that  language.  He  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  first  ten  books  of  Strabo,  and  of  portions  of  Plutarch 
Died  in  1460. 

See  Rosmini,  “Vita  e  Disciplina  di  Guarini  Veronese,”  etc,  3 
rols.,  1805;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  NicIron, 
“  M^moires;”  Paolo  Giovio,  “  Elogia  Virorum  illustrium.” 


Guarino.  See  Favorinus. 

Guarnacci,  goo-aR-nlt'chee,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  prel¬ 
ate  and  antiquary,  born  at  Volterra  in  1701,  published, 
among  other  works,  a  “Dissertation  on  the  Twelve 
Tables.”  Died  in  1785. 

Guarnieri,  gwaR-ne-l'ree,  or  Guarne'rius,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  family  of  violin  -  makers  at  Cremona. 
Andreas,  the  first  of  the  family,  born  in  1650,  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicholas  Amati.  Died  in  1695.  His  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  Peter,  and  his  grandson,  Peter,  of  Venice, 
were  all  famous  violin-makers ;  but  the  greatest  of  ail 
was  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Andreas,  who  was  called 
Del  Gesu,  from  the  I.  H.  S.  which  is  added  to  his  name 
on  his  tickets.  Paganini’s  favourite  violin  was  a  “  Joseph,” 
and  this  preference  has  raised  their  market-value  to  a 
very  high  figure. 

Guarnieri-Ottoni,  goo-aR-ne-a'ree  ot-to'nee,  (Aurk- 
Lio,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Osimo  in  1748,  wrote 
a  work  on  the  Claudian  Way,  etc.  Died  in  1788. 

Guasco,  da,  dl  goo-ls'ko,  (Ottaviano,)  a  writer, 
born  at  Pinerolo,  in  Piedmont,  in  1712,  published  a 
work  entitled  “  Satires  of  Prince  Cantemir,”  etc.,  also 
an  “Essay  on  the  State  of  Sciences  in  France  under 
Charles  VI.,”  etc.  Guasco  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Montesquieu.  Died  in  1781. 

Guaspre,  Le.  See  Dughet. 

Guatemozin,  gwl-te-mo'zin,  or  Quah-te-mot'zin, 
son-in-law  and  successor  of  Montezuma,  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Aztec  dynasty.  After  a 
brave  defence  of  his  capital  against  the  Spaniards,  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  then 
cruelly  tortured,  by  order  of  Cortez,  to  compel  him  to 
reveal  where  the  treasures  of  the  empire  were  concealed. 
Being  afterwards  unjustly  accused  of  exciting  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  rebellion,  he  was  put  to  death  without  any  form 
of  trial,  in  1522.  “Among  all  the  names  of  barbarian 
princes,  there  are  few  entitled  to  a  higher  place  on  the 
roll  of  fame  than  Guatemozin.  He  was  called  to  the 
throne  in  the  convulsed  and  expiring  hours  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  when  the  banded  nations  of  Anahuac  and  the 
fierce  European  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  No  one  can  refuse  his  admiration  to  the  intrepid 
spirit  which  could  prolong  a  defence  of  his  city  while  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another ;  and  our  sympathies  for  the 
time  are  inevitably  thrown  more  into  the  scale  of  the  rude 
chieftain  thus  battling  for  his  country’s  freedom,  than 
into  that  of  his  civilized  and  successful  antagonist” 
(Prescott’s  “  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii.) 

Guay,  gl,  (Jacques,)  a  French  gem-engraver,  born  a l 
Marseilles  in  1715;  died  in  1787. 

Guay-Trouin.  See  Duguay-Trouin. 

Guazzesi,  goo-lt-sa'see,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  litU' 
rateur ,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1708.  He  published  several 
historical  works.  Died  in  1764. 

Guazzo,  goo-lt'so,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
litterateur ,  born  at  Padua  about  1496;  died  in  1556. 

Guazzo,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  poet  and  essayist, 
born  at  Casali  in  1530;  died  in  1593. 

Gubbio,  da,  dl  goob'be-o,  (Oderigi,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Gubbio,  near  Perugia,  was  a  friend  of 
Dante,  who  mentions  him  with  honour  in  his  great  poem. 
He  worked  at  Bologna,  and  was  distinguished  as  a 
painter  of  missals  and  miniatures.  Died  about  130a 

Gubernatis,  de,  dl  goo-b§R-nl't6s,  (Angelo,)  an 
Italian  author,  born  at  Turin,  April  7,  1840.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  Turin  University,  studied  Sanscrit  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1863  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1869  ordinary, 
professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Florence.  In 
1891  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rome.  He  has  written 
much  and  variously,  and  is  known  as  a  philologist, 
poet,  dramatist,  critic,  biographer,  and  historian.  His 
“Zoological  Mythology,”  (1872,)  “Mythology  of 
Plants,”  (1873,)  and  “Universal  History  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  (1882  et  seg.,')  are  especially  commended. 

Gubitz,  goo'bits,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
engraver  and  litterateur,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1786.  He 
wrote  several  dramas,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1870. 

Gude.  See  Gudius. 

Gudelinus.  See  Goudelin. 

Gudenow.  See  Godoonof. 


a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o  \  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Gudin,  gii'diN',  (Jean  Antoine  Theodore,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  marine  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1802,  was  a  pupil 
of  Girodet.  Among  his  best  works  are  “The  Storm  in 
the  Bay  of  Algiers,”  a  “  View  of  Constantinople,”  «  The 
Shipwreck,”  and  a  “View  of  Gibraltar.”  Died  in  1880. 

Gudin  de  la  Brenellerie,  gii'd^N'  deh  IS  bReh-nSl're', 
(Paul  PhiLIPFE,)  a  French  dramatic  poet,  born  in  Paris 
in  1738.  He  published  a  number  of  tragedies,  and  a 
mock-heroic  poem  entitled  “The  Conquest  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII.”  Died  in  1812. 

See  “  Notice  cur  Gudin  de  la  Brenellerie,”  Paris,  1812. 

Gudin  de  la  Sablonniere,  gii'diN'  deh  It  stTlo'- 
n£3’R/>  (C£sar  Charles  Etienne,)  Count,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Montargis  in  1768.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Eylau,  (1807,)  Eckmiihl,  and  Wagram,  (1809,) 
and  was  killed  at  Volutina-Gora,  in  Russia,  in  1812. 

Gudius,  goo'de-tis,  or  Gude,  goo'deh,  (Gottlob 
Friedrich,)  a  German  minister  and  writer,  born  at 
Lauban  in  1701 ;  died  in  1756. 

See  Mkissner,  “  Gedachtnissrede  auf  Gude,”  1756. 

Gudius  or  Gude,  (Marquard,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Rensburg  in  1635,  became 
councillor  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  collected  many 
manuscripts  and  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  which 
were  published  in  1731.  Died  in  1689. 

Gudraundsson,  gbod'mdond'son,  (Thorgeir,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  and  antiquary  of  Iceland,  born  in 
1794,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen  in  1845. 

Gudmundus,  gdbd-mdon'dCis,  (Andreas,)  a  learned 
Icelander,  wrote  several  antiquarian  works,  and  a  “  Lexi¬ 
con  Islandico-Latinum.”  Died  in  1654. 

Gueb riant,  de,  deh  gi'bRe'ftN',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Budes— rbiid,)  Comte,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  Brit¬ 
tany  in  1602.  He  served  with  great  distinction  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  several  campaigns  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war,  and  in  1641  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Imperial 
troops  at  Wolfenbiittel.  He  was  made  a  marshal  in  1642. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Rothweil  in  1643. 

See  Le  Laboureur,  “  Histoire  du  Marshal  de  Gu^briant,”  1657. 

Gu^briant,  de,  (RenIie  du  Bec-Crispin — dii  b§k'- 
kR^s'piN',)  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  in 
1643  ambassadress-extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
being,  it  is  said,  the  first  woman  who  ever  acted  in  that 
capacity  independently  of  her  husband.  Died  in  1659. 

See  “  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Gu^briant  k  la  Princesse- Palatine 
Anne  de  Gonzague.” 

Gu4dier  de  Saint- Aubin,  gYde-i'  deh  s&nTo'Mn', 
(Henri  Michel,)  a  French  theologian,  born  at  Gournay- 
en-Bray  in  1695.  He  wrote  “The  Sacred  History  of 
the  Two  Covenants,”  (7  vols.,  1741.)  Died  in  1742. 

Guelf,  Guelph,  gw£lf,  or  Welf,  ^Slf,  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Germany,  the  founder  of  which  lived  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Guelfo,  gw£l'fo,  Welfo,  or  Guelf  II.  flourished  in 
the  eleventh  century.  He  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  long  strife  between  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the 
German  emperors. 

Guelfo  III.  was  created  Duke  of  Carinthia  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
war  with  the  Hungarians.  Died  about  1055. 

Guelfo  IV.,  called  the  Great,  was  made  Duke  of 
Bavaria  by  Henry  IV.,  but  subsequently  took  up  arms 
against  him.  After  alternate  victories  and  defeats,  a 
peace  was  concluded  in  1097.  Died  about  1120. 

Guelfo  V.  succeeded  his  father,  Guelfo  IV.,  as  Duke 
of  Bavaria.  He  married  Matilda,  the  heiress  of  Tuscany, 
and  widow  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  After  she 
had  made  a  donation  of  her  domains  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Guelfo  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  took  part 
with  Henry  V.  in  his  quarrel  with  his  father,  Henry  IV. 
Died  about  1120. 

Guelfo  VI.,  nephew  of  Guelfo  V.,  and  son  of  Henry 
the  Black,  was  born  in  1 1 15.  Having  embraced  the  cause 
of  his  nephew,  Henry  the  lion,  in  his  contest  with  the 
emperor  Conrad  III.,  he  was  defeated  by  that  sovereign 
at  Weinsbergin  1140.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
war-cry  of  Guelphs  (or  Welfs)  and  Ghibelines  was  first 
used,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Waiblingen, 


the  seat  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family  at  Wiirtemberg. 
Diedinii9i.  The  popes  having  taken  sides  with  the 
Guelphs,  the  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  were  used 
to  designate  the  parties  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 

See  Eichhorn,”  Urgeschichte  des  Hausesder  Welfen ;”  Sismondi, 
*  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes.” 

Guell  y  Rente,  Hal  e  rgn'ti,  (Don  Jos£,)  a  Spanish 
writer  and  statesman,  born  at  Havana  about  1820.  He 
studied  in  Spain,  became  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  about 
*854*  and  was  re-elected  in  1857-  He  had  married  in 
1848  the  Infanta  Josefa,  sister  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He 
published  poems  entitled  “Tears  of  the  Heart”  (“  Lagri- 
mas  del  Corazon”)  and  “  Sorrows  of  the  Heart,”  (“  Amar- 
guras  del  Corazon,”)  and  “  Thoughts  Moral  and  Political.” 
In  1879  he  was  elected  senator  for  Cuba.  Died  at  Madrid 
in  1884. 

Gurnard,  gYn&Rr,  (Elisabeth,)  Baronne  de  Mtire,  a 
romance-writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1751  ;  died  in  1829. 

Gu&neau  de  Montbeliard,  g&'no'dch  miN'bk'le^R', 
(Philibert,)  an  eminent  French  naturalist,  born"  at 
Semur-en-Auxois  in  1720.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  BufFon,  and  prepared  the  ornithological  department 
for  his  great  work ;  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
“  Encyclopedic,”  and  wrote  an  “  Abridgment  of  the  His¬ 
tory  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,”  (4 
vols.,  1770.)  Died  in  1785. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Guende,  g&'n&'j  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  controversial  writer,  born  at  Etampes  in  1717, 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  Du 
Plessis  in  Paris.  In  1785  he  obtained  the  abbey  of  Loroy, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bourges.  He  wrote  a  very  able  work, 
entitled  “Letters  of  some  Portuguese,  German,  and 
Polish  Jews  to  Voltaire,”  etc.,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Old  Testament  against  Voltaire,  clearly  convicting  hirn 
of  contradictions  and  of  ignorance.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Guenzi,  goo-§n'zee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  poet  and  translator,  born  in  1713  ;  died  in  1753. 

Gu6pin,  gYp&N',  (Auguste,)  a  French  writer  and 
physician,  born  at  Pontivy  about  1805.  His  chief  work  is 
“The  Philosophy  of  Socialism,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1873. 

Gu^rard,  gVrfR',  (Benjamin  Edme  Charles,)"  a 
French  antiquary,  born  at  Montbard  in  1797.  He  wan 
an  assistant  librarian  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and 
published  treatises  on  the  social  state  of  France  in  the 
middle  ages.  Died  in  1854. 

Gudrard,  (Robert,)  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
born  at  Rouen  about  1641.  He  published  an  “Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Bible,”  (1707.)  Died  in  1715- 

Guerazzi.  See  Guerrazzi. 

Guerchin.  See  Guercino.- 

Guerchois,  le,  leh  g^R'shwi',  (Madeline,)  a  French 
lady,  eminent  for  her  talents  and  piety,  born  in  Paris  in 
1679,  was  a  sister  of  Chancellor  D’Aguesseau.  She  wrote 
“Christian  Reflections  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.”  Died  in  1740. 

Guerchy,  de,  deh  g^R'she',  (Claude  Francois 
Louis  R£gnier,)  Comte,  a  French  general,  born  in 
1715,  served  in  Flanders  under  Marshal  Saxe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  himself  at  Fontenoy  and  Hasten- 
beck,  (175:7.)  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  London. 
Died  in  1767. 

See  “  Lettres  et  Mdmoires  du  Marshal  de  Saxe.” 

Guercino,  gweR-chee'no  or  goo-^R-chee'no,  [Pi. 
Guerchin,  ggR'sh&N',]  (Giovanni  Francesco  Bar- 
bieri — baR-be-a'ree,)  called  Guercino  da  Cento,  a 
celebrated  Italian  painter,  born  at  Cento,  near  Bologna, 
in  1590.  He  at  first  painted  in  the  style  of  the  Caracci, 
but  he  afterwai  ds  adopted  that  of  Caravaggio.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  “The  Death  of  Dido,”  “Santa 
Petronilla,”  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  “Aurora,”  a  fresco 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  a  “Saint  William,”  and  “Angels 
weeping  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ.”  Guercino  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Guido  Reni.  He  worked  many 
years  at  Cento,  from  which  he  removed  to  Bologna  in 
1642.  His  works  are  mostly  oil-paintings,  and  include 
about  a  hundred  altar-pieces.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1666. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Calvi,  “  Notizio 
della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  G.  F.  Barbieri,”  1808;  Domenico  C. 
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Mora,  “  Vite  di  Benvenuto  Tisio  e  di  G.  F.  Barbieri,”  1842; 
Charles  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres;”  Bryan,  “Dictionary 
of  Painters.” 

Gueret,  geh-r4',  (Gabriel,)  a  French  lawyer  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1641.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  his  “Conversations  on  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bar,”  “  Parnassus  Reformed,”  and 
“War  of  the  Authors.”  Died  in  1688. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Guericke,  g§r'rik-k?h,  (Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdi¬ 
nand,)  a  German  theologian,  born  at  Wettin,  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Saxony,  in  1803,  published  a  “Manual  of  Church 
History,”  (1833,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1878. 

Guericke,  von,  fon  g5r'ik-keh  or  ga'rik-k$h,  (Otto,) 
a  celebrated  German  savant  and  experimental  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1602.  Having  studied  ma¬ 
thematics  and  mechanics  at  Leyden,  he  visited  France 
and  England.  After  his  return,  he  was  made  in  1646 
burgomaster  of  Magdeburg.  In  1650  he  invented  the 
air-pump,  of  which  he  made  the  first  public  experiment 
before  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  in  1651.  Having  fitted 
together  two  large  hollow  hemispheres  made  of  copper 
and  brass,  with  strong  rings  attached  to  them,  to  which 
horses  were  harnessed,  he  exhausted  the  air  from  the 
globe ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  number  of  horses  was 
increased  to  upwards  of  thirty  that  the  parts  were  sepa¬ 
rated.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  instrument 
called  Guericke’s  Weather  Mannikin,  which  was  used, 
before  the  invention  of  the  barometer,  to  denote  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  He  published  in  1672  a  work 
entitled  “New  Magdeburgian  Experiments,  as  they  are 
called,  relating  to  a  Vacuum,”  (“  Experimenta  Nova,  ut 
vocant,  Magdeburgica,  de  vacuo  Spatio.”)  Died  in  1686. 

See  Fontenelle,  “  filoges  historiques  des  Acad^miciens 
J Ocher,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Guerin,  gl'rlN',  (Adolphe  Claude,)  Colonel,  a 
French  officer,  born  at  Mortagne  in  1805,  served  in  seve¬ 
ral  campaigns  in  Algeria  as  chief  of  engineers.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  was  killed  in  June,  1855,  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
where  he  had  rendered  important  services  as  chief  of  the 
staff  of  engineers. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Guerin,  (Francois,)  a  French  scholar,  born  in  Tou- 
raine  in  1681,  translated  Livy  and  Tacitus  into  French. 
Died  in  1751. 

Gu6rin,  (Gilles,)  an  able  French  sculptor,  born  in 
Paris  in  1606.  He  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Louvre.  Among  his  chief  works  is  a  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  Died  in  1678. 

Guerin,  (Jean  Baptiste  Paulin,)  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1783,  worked  at  Paris.  Among  his 
productions  are  “  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from  Eden,” 
(1827,)  and  a  “Holy  Family,”  (1829.)  Died  in  1855. 

Guerin,  (Joseph  Xavier,)  a  French  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  at  Avignon  in  1775.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “  Panorama  of  Avignon  and  Vaucluse,”  (1829,)  and 
“  Meteorologic  Observations,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1850. 

Guerin,  (Jules,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Boussu 
(Belgium)  in  1801.  He  studied  and  afterwards  resided 
at  Paris.  He  gave  special  attention  to  malformations 
of  the  feet,  and  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  Orthopedy,  (16 
vols.,  1837,)  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris.  Died  in  1886. 

Guerin,  (Nicolas  Francois,)  a  French  scholar  and 
writer,  born  at  Nancy  in  1711 ;  died  in  1782. 

Gu&rin,  (Pierre  Narcisse, )  Baron,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1774,  was  a  pupil  of 
Regnault.  He  produced  about  1800  “Marcus  Sextus” 
and  “  Ph^dre  et  Hippolyte,”  which  had  great  popularity. 
His  subjects  are  mostly  antique,  and  his  style  is  classic. 
His  chief  merits  are  purity  of  contour,  good  taste  in 
details,  and  harmony  of  colour.  He  was  director  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome  from  1822  to  1828.  Among 
his  works  are  “Aurora  and  Cephalus,”  (1810,)  “Dido 
listening  to  ZEneas,”  (1817,)  and  a  “  Clytemnestra.”  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1833. 

See  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  Gudrin,’ 
1833;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn4rale.” 

Guerin,  de,  deh  gl'rlN',  (EugAnie,)  a  French  writer, 
bom  at  the  chateau  Du  Cayla,  in  Languedoc,  in  1805. 


She  was  endowed  with  rare  intelligence,  and  was  an 
example  of  deep  and  fervent  piety.  Her  life  may  be 
said  to  have  been  absorbed  in  her  brother  Maurice,  to 
whom  she  was  intensely  devoted.  She  died  in  May, 
1848,  leaving  a  Journal  and  Letters,  which  were  pub! 
lished  in  1863.  “Her  Journal,”  says  the  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  July,  1.864,  “is  the  outpouring  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  saintly  minds  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth.  The  style  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  lingers 
in  the  memory  like  the  dying  tpnes  of  an  vEolian  harp, 
full  of  ineffable  sweetness.  Amidst  the  impurity  which 
has  so  long  flooded  French  literature,  it  is  deligntful  to 
come  upon  the  streams  of  thought  that  flowed  in  limpid 
clearness  from  the  fountain  of  her  mind,  and  to  find  in 
a  young  French  girl  a  combination  of  piety  and  genius 
with  so  much  felicity  and  force  of  expression  that  her 
countrymen  have  not  scrupled  to  compare  her  style  to 
that  of  Pascal  himself.” 

Guerin,  de,(MAURiCE  du  Cayla — dii  kl'lt',)  a  French 
poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near  Albi,  in 
Languedoc,  in  1810.  He  died  prematurely  in  1839,  leaving 
several  poetical  fragments,  among  which  is  “Le  Cen- 
taure.”  “This  revealed,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “a  nature 
of  talent  so  new,  so  powerful,  so  vast,  that  the  word  ge¬ 
nius  seems  appropriate  to  it.”  His  Letters,  Poems,  etc. 
were  published  in  i860,  under  the  title  of  “Maurice  de 
Guerin  :  Reliquiae,”  (2  vols.,)  preceded  by  a  biographical 
notice  of  the  author  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Gudrin  du  Rocher,  gl'rlN'  dii  ro'shl',  (Pierre,)  a 
learned  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Falaise  in  1731,  wrote 
“The  True  History  of  Fabulous  Times,”  (3  vols.,  1776.) 
He  was  massacred  in  September,  1792. 

Gudrin-M^neville,  ga'rlN'  mln'vll',  (F£lix  Edou¬ 
ard,)  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Toulon  in  1799,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Magazine  of  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
and  Palaeontology,”  (33  vols.,  1831-44,)  etc.  Died  in  1874. 

Guerle.  See  Deguerle. 

Guernier.  See  Duguernier. 

Guernsey,  (Lucy  Ellen,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Pittsford,  New  York,  in  1826.  Her  works 
include  “Irish  Amy,”  “Old  Stanfield  House,” 
“Through  Unknown  Ways,”  etc.,  being  more  than 
fifty  in  all. 

Gueronniere.  See  La  Gueronniere. 

Gueroult,  g?h-roo',  (Pierre  Claude  Bernard,)  a 
French  classical  scholar,  born  at  Rouen  in  1744.  He 
was  director  of  the  Normal  School  at  Paris  under  the 
empire.  He  translated  Pliny’s  “  Natural  History,”  (3 
vols.,  1803,)  and  some  works  of  Cicero.  Died  in  1821. 

Guerra,  goo-Sr'rlor  gwSr'rl,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  born  at  M6denain  1544.  He  was 
employed  by  Sixtus  V.  to  adorn  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal 
palace.  Died  in  1618. 

Guerrazzi,  gw§R-Rlt'see,  (Francesco  Domenico,) 
an  Italian  author,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1804.  He  studied 
law  at  Pisa,  and  wrote  many  novels  and  some  plays, 
written  from  the  ultra-republican  and  anti-clerical  stand¬ 
point.  His  works  made  an  immense  impression  at  first, 
and  well  served  their  purpose  ;  but  they  are  now  nearly 
forgotten,  and  seem  hardly  readable.  He  was  imprisoned 
from  1831  to  1834,  and  in  the  revolution  of  1848-49  was 
for  a  time  supreme  dictator  at  Florence,  but  was  again 
imprisoned,  1849-53,  and  long  after  lived  in  exile.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  was  in  the  Parliaments  of  Sardinia  and  of 
United  Italy.  He  died  at  Rome,  September  23,  1873. 
Among  his  books  are  “  La  Battaglia  di  Benevento,” 
(1828,)  “  L’Assedio  di  Firenze,”  his  ablest  story,  “Isa¬ 
bella  Orsini,”  “  Veronica  Cybo,”  “  I  nuovi  Tartufi,” 
“  Apologia,”  (1851,)  “  Beatrice  Cenci,”  (1854,)  and  other 
political  tales  and  plays. 

Guerre,  de  la,  deh  11  gaiR,  (Elisabeth  Claudb 
Jacquet — zht'kl',)  a  French  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
musical  talents,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1659*  Among 
her  compositions  are  a  Te  Deum  and  a  number  of  can¬ 
tatas.  Died  in  1729. 

Guerre-Dumolard,  gaiR  du'mo'ltR',(jEAN,)  a  French 
jurist,  born  at  Allevard  (Dauphin^)  in  1761 ;  died  in  1845. 

Guerrero,  g§r-ra'ro,  (Vincente,)  a  Mexican  partisan 
leader,  who  became  President  of  Mexico  in  April,  1829. 
He  was  supplanted  or  overpowered  about  the  end  of 
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that  year  by  Bustamente.  Having  afterwards  appealed 
to  arms,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
in  February,  1831. 

Guerrini,  gwgr-ree'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona  m  1718;  died  in  1793. 

Guerrini,  (Olindo,)  an  Italian  poet,  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Lorenzo  Stecchetti,  was  born  at  Forli, 
October  4,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Ravenna,  Turin, 
and  Bologna,  and  published  many  poems,  dramas,  criti¬ 
cisms,  etc.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  school  of  modern 
realism,  or  “verism,”  in  Italian  literature. 

Guesclin.  See  Du  Guesclin. 

Guess,  ggss,  or  Se-quoy'ah,  (George,)  a  half-breed 
Cherokee  Indian,  born  about  1770,  was  noted  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Cherokee  syllabic  alphabet,  consisting 
of  eighty-five  characters,  representing  the  syllables  in 
use  among  the  Cherokees.  It  has  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  having  been  employed  both  in  writing  and  printing. 
He  lived  in  Georgia,  from  which  he  removed  with  his 
tribe  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Died  in  1843. 

Guest,  (Charlotte  E.)  See  Schreiber. 

Guest,  gest,  (Edwin,)  an  English  scholar,  born  at 
Row  Heath,  Worcestershire,  in  1800.  He  graduated  in 
1822  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1824  received  a 
Fellowship,  and  in  1852  was  made  master  of  the  college. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  English  Rhythms,” 
(1838,)  “  Early  English  Settlements  in  South  Britain,” 
(1850,)  “  Origines  Celticae,”  (1882,)  etc.  Died  at  Hey- 
ford,  in  Oxfordshire,  November  23,  1880. 

Guettard,  g^'ttR',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a  celebrated 
French  naturalist  and  physician,  born  at  Etampes  in 
17 1£.  He  studied  natural  science  under  Reaumur  in 
Pans,  and  in  1743  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  natural  history.  He 
first  ascertained  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  and  determined  the  true  character  of  organic 
remains  which  had  been  only  partially  recognized  before. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Memoirs  on  some  Mountains  of 
France  formerly  Volcanoes,”  (1752,)  a  treatise  “On  the 
Granites  of  France  compared  with  those  of  Egypt,”  (1755,) 
and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1 786. 

See  Condorcet,  “filoge  de  Guettard;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G&ufrale.” 

Guettde,  g&t'ti',  (Aim£  Franqois  Wladimir,)  Abb£, 
a  French  priest  and  historian,  born  at  Blois,  December 
1,  1816.  Suspended  from  his  priestly  functions  on  the 
charge  of  Jansenism,  he  in  1862  united  with  the  Greek 
Church.  His  principal  works  are  “  Histoire  des  J^suites,” 
(1858-59,)  “  La  Papaut^  schismatique,”  (1863,)  “  Histoire 
de  l’Eglise,”  (1870-74,)  “La  Papaut^  hdretique,”  (1874,) 
etc. 

Gueulette,  guh'ISt',  (Thomas  Simon,)  a  popular 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1683,  published  numerous  tales 
in  the  Oriental  style,  and  several  comedies.  Died  in  1766. 

See  Qu^rard,  ‘‘La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Guevara,  gi-vd'ri,  (Don  Felipe  Ladron  y — H- 
dRon'e,)  a  Spanish  painter,  born  about  1510,  was  a  pupil 
or  friend  of  Titian.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
ofTunis  under  Charles  V.  in  1535.  Died  in  1563. 

Guevara,  (Luis  Velez  de  las  Duenas  y — va'l?th 
di  lis  doo-£n'yis  e,)  a  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist,  born 
in  Andalusia  in  1574.  His  works  are  principally  come¬ 
dies,  which  were  highly  popular  at  the  time,  and  were 
commended  by  Lope  de  Vega.  He  also  published  a 
witty  satirical  romance,  entitled  “El  Diablo  cojuelo,” 
(“The  Lame  Devil,”)  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Le  Sage’s  “  Diable  boiteux.”  Died  in  1646. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Guevara,  (Sebastian  Velez — va'lSth,)  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1558,  published  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  “Romancero,”  or  collection  of  Spanish 
romances,  (1594.)  Died  in  1610. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Guevara,  de,  di  gi-vi'r i,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish  prel¬ 
ate  and  historian,  born  in  the  province  of  Alava  about 
1490,  was  preacher  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.  of 
Germany.  He  was  afterwards  created  Bishop  of  Mon- 
donedo.  His  “  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius,”  published 
in  1529,  is  said  to  contain  less  truth  than  fiction.  He 
also  began  a  “  History  of  Charles  V.,”  which  was  never 


published.  His  “  Golden  Epistles”  were  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Died  in  1544. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Guevara,  de,  (Antonio,)  a  relative  of  the  preceding* 
was  appointed  almoner  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  He  wrote 
several  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

Guevara,  de,  (Juan  N.,)  a  Spanish  painter  and  bril¬ 
liant  colorist,  born  at  Malaga  in  1631,  was  a  pupil  of 
Alonzo  Cano.  Died  in  1698. 

Guez  de  Balzac.  See  Balzac. 

Guffroy,  gii'fRwi',  (Armand  BenoIt  Joseph,)  a 
French  journalist  and  politician  of  the  Jacobin  faction, 
born  at  Arras  in  1740.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1792,  and  in  1793  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king.  Died  in  1800. 

Guglielmi,  gool-ygl'mee,  (Pietro,)  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  composers  of  his  time,  born  at  Massa- 
Carrara  in  1727.  He  studied  at  Naples  under  Durante, 
and  subsequently  visited  Venice,  Dresden,  and  London. 
He  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  the  Vatican  in  1793. 
Among  his  operas,  which  amount  to  more  than  two 
hundred,  we  may  name  “  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,”  “  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,”  “Didone,”  “Tamerlano,”  and  “Don 
Ambrogio.”  Died  in  1804. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Guglielmini,  gool-ySl-mee'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  physician,  astronomer,  and  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Bologna  in  1655,  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  his  native  city  in  1686,  and  of  theoretic 
medicine  at  Padua  in  1702.  lie  published  a  “Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Comets,”  “The  Meas¬ 
ure  of  Running  Waters,”  “  Hydrostatic  Epistles,”  “  Phy- 
sico-Mathematical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Rivers,” 
(1697,)  and  other  valuable  works.  He  had  been  appointed 
in  1686  intendant  of  water-works,  and  gained  distinction 
as  a  hydraulic  engineer.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Morgagni,  “  Vita  di  Guglielmini,”  prefixed  to  his  Works, 
1719;  Fontenklle,  “Eloge  de  Guglielmini,”  1710;  Nic^ron,  “M6- 
moires.” 

Guglielmo  d’ Apulia,  gool-y51'mo  di-poo'le-i,  [Fr 
Guillaume  de  Pouille,  ge/y5m/  deh  pool  or  poo'yiy,] 
an  Italian  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  author 
of  a  historical  poem,  in  Latin,  “  On  the  Deeds  of  the 
Normans  in  Sicily,”  etc.,  first  published  in  1582. 

Guhr,  gooR,  (Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,)  a  German 
composer,  born  in  Silesia  in  1787.  Among  his  operas  is 
“Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp.”  Died  in  1848. 

Guhrauer,  goo'row'er,  (Gottschalk  (got'shilk) 
Eduard,)  a  German  litterateur ,  born  in  Posen  in  1809, 
published  a  “Biography  of  Leibnitz,”  (2  vols.,  1842,) 
which  is  commended,  “Goethe’s  Correspondence  with 
Knebel,”  (2  vols.,  1852,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1854. 

Guhyaka  or  Guhyaca,  gooh'ya-ka.  In  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  Guhyakas,  the  servants  of  Kuvera,  (the 
deformed  god  of  riches,)  are  a  kind  of  demons  into  which 
transmigrate  the  souls  of  men  particularly  addicted  to 
covetousness  and  selfishness. 

Gui  d’ Arezzo.  See  Guido  d’Arezzo. 

Gui  da  Ravenna,  goo-ee'  di  ri-v£n'ni,  an  Italian 
historian  of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  a  “History  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,”  and  a  “  History  of  the  Gothic  War,” 
(in  Latin,)  neither  of  which  is  extant. 

Gui  de  Crema.  See  Paschal  III. 

Gui  de  Douci6,  ge  deh  doo'se-i',  a  French  poet  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  whose  writings  only  fragments 
are  extant.  He  translated  into  French  the  “Consola¬ 
tion  of  Philosophy”  by  Boethius. 

Gui  de  Lusignan/  See  Guy  de  Lusignan. 

Guibal,  ge/bal',  (Barth£lemy,)  a  French  sculpto 
and  architect,  born  at  Nimes  in  1699;  died  in  1757. 

Guibal,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  painter,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Luneville  in  1725  ;  died  in  1784. 

Guibaud,  ge'bd',  (Eustache,)  a  French  Jansenist, 
born  at  Hi^res  in  1711.  He  wrote  “Groans  of  a  Peni¬ 
tent  Soul,”  and  other  devotional  works.  Died  in  1794. 

Guibert,  ge'baiR',  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  a 
native  of  Parma.  He  was  made  anti-pope  by  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  with  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Hildebrand,  (Gregory  VII.)  Guibert,  having 
crowned  Henry  emperor  was  enabled  by  his  protec* 
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Hon  to  resist  successively  three  legitimate  popes.  Died 
in  i  ioo. 

Guibert,  g&'baiR',  (Joseph  Hippolyte,)  a  French 
cardinal,  born  at  Aix-en-Provence,  December  13,  1802. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Viviers  in  1842,  was  promoted 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Tours  in  1857,  and  in  1871  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  see  of  Paris.  In  1873  he  was  created  a  car¬ 
dinal.  He  published  various  books  on  religious,  pastoral, 
and  public  questions.  Died  in  1886. 

Guibert,  Madame,  a  French  writer,  born  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1725,  published  a  number  of  poems  and  dramas, 
which  were  popular  at  the  time.  Died  in  1788. 

Guibert,  de,  deh  ge-baiR.',  (Charles  BenoIt,) 
Comte,  a  French  general,  born  at  Montauban  in  1715, 
served  with  distinction  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  against  the  Prussians  in  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
Died  in  1 786. 

Guibert,  de,  (Jacques  Antoine  Hippolyte,)  Comte, 
a  popular  and  witty  French  author,  born  at  Montauban 
in  1743,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  his  father  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  (1756-62,)  and 
studied  military  tactics  with  great  success.  In  1773  he 
published  a  “  General  Essay  on  Tactics,”  which  obtained 
a  European  celebrity  and  was  read  with  avidity  even 
by  the  ladies.  Voltaire  complimented  the  author  in  a 
short  poem  entitled  “La  Tactique.”  His  tragedy  the 
“Constable  Bourbon”  excited  in  the  salons  of  Paris  a 
temporary  admiration  scarcely  equalled  by  that  accorded 
to  the  productions  of  the  greatest  tragic  poets ;  but  this 
is  not  justified  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work.  In 
1786  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  died  in  1790.  Madame  de  Stael  in  the  same  year 
composed  a  eulogy  on  him.  He  was  the  object  of  an 
unhappy  passion  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  L’Espi- 
nasse,  whose  letters  to  him  were  much  admired. 

See  Madams  dh  StaMl,  “ Lloge  de  Guibert;”  Toulongeon 
“Notice  historique  stir  Guibert,”  1802;  Foresti£,  “  Biographie  du 
Comte  de  Guibert,”  1855 ;  E.  A.  Bardin,  “  Notice  sur  J.  A.  H. 
Guibert,”  1836. 

Guibert  de  Nogent,  ge'baiR'  deh  no'zhSN',  a  learned 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  near  Clermont-en-Beauvoisis 
in  1053,  wrote  a  history  of  the  first  crusade,  entitled 
“GestaDei  per  Francos,”  published  in  Paris  in  1651. 
Died  in  1124. 

Guicciardini,  gwe-char-dee'nee  or  goo-£t-chiR-dee'- 
nee,  [Lat.  Guicciardi'nus  ;  Fr.  Guichardin,  ge'shiR'- 
diN',J  (Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian  historian  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Florence  in  1482.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three  he  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  in 
his  native  city.  He  was  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Moaena  and  Reggio  in  1518,  and  he  also  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  The  latter, 
having  become  the  ally  of  France,  intrusted  Guicciar¬ 
dini  with  the  command  of  the  pontifical  troops,  with  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Holy  See.  On  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Florence  to  the  Imperial  army  in  1530,  he  be¬ 
came  the  agent  of  the  Medici  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
commission  of  twelve  called  “the  reformers  of  the  state.” 
Having  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  he  retired  from  public  life  about 
1536,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Italy  from  1494  to  1532,”  (1564.)  It  is  esteemed 
a  standard  work,  though  somewhat  prolix :  it  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  French.  Died  in  1540. 

His  “  History  of  Italy”  “is  well  known,”  says  Hallam, 
“  for  the  solidity  of  the  reflections,  the  gravity  and  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  prolixity  of 
the  narrative.  .  .  .  Guicciardini  has  generally  held  the 
first  place  among  Italian  historians,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  literary  merit  to  Machiavel.”  (“Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  R.  Fiorentini,  “Vita  di  F.  Guicciardini,”  1560;  F.  Sanso¬ 
vino,  “  Vita  di  Guicciardini,”  1665  ;  G.  Rosini,  “  Saggio  sulle  Azioni 
e  sulle  Opere  di  F.  Guicciardini,”  1822 ;  Nic^ron,  “M&noires;” 
GinguenA,  “  Histoire  litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G£n£rale;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  Ju’y,  1869. 

Guicciardini,  (Luigi,)  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1523.  He  resided  many  years 
in  Antwerp,  where  he  published  a  “  Description  of  the 
Low  Countries,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in 

1589. 


Guicciardinus.  See  Guicciardini. 

Guiccioli,  gwfet'cho-lee,  (Teresa  Gamba,)  Count¬ 
ess,  a  beautiful  Italian  lady,  born  in  Romagna  in  1801. 
She  was  married  about  1817  to  Count  Guiccioli,  a  wealthy 
nobleman  of  Ravenna.  She  owes  her  celebrity  to  her 
liaison  with  Lord  Byron,  who  appears  to  have  loved  her 
with  as  true  and  tender  an  affection  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  of  his  character  to  do.  In  1851  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  a  French  senator  and 
peer,  (who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1798;  died  in  1866.) 
Left  a  second  time  a  widow,  she  gave  to  the  world  a 
book  which  attracted  much  attention, — “  My  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Byron  and  those  of  Eye-Witnesses  of  his 
Life,”  (London  and  Philadelphia,  1869,)  first  published 
anonymously  in  French,  but  subsequently  acknowledged 
by  her,  the  translation  appearing  under  her  name.  She 
died  March  27,  1873. 

See  Moore,  “Life  of  Byron,”  vol.  ii. ;  Vapereau,  “Diction- 
naire  des  Contemporains,”  under  the  head  of  Boissy,  (Hilaire- 
£Jtienne-Octave  Rouill6,  Marquis  de.) 

Guichard,  ge'shtR',  (Claude,)  a  French  antiquary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Saint-Rambert-en- 
Bugey,  was  historiographer  to  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  published  a  work  entitled  “The  Funerals 
and  Various  Methods  of  Burial  among  the  Romans, 
Greeks,”  etc.,  (1581.)  Died  in  1607. 

Guichard,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a  French  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  near  Melun  in  1731 ;  died  in  1811. 

Guichard,  gee'shiR',  (Karl  Theophilus,)  a  German 
military  critic,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1724.  Frederick 
the  Great  gave  him  the  name  of  Quintus  Icilius  as  his 
lawful  designation.  He  published  “  Memoires  critiques 
et  historiques  sur  plusieurs  Points  d’Antiquit^s  mili- 
taires,”  (1773,)  etc.  Died  at  Potsdam,  May  13,  1775. 

Guichard,  (Louis  Anastase — i'ni'stiz',)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  wrote  a  “  History  of  Socinianism,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1737. 

Guichardin.  See  Guicciardini. 

Guiche,  (Philibert  de  la.)  See  La  Guiche. 

Guiche,  de,  deh  gfcsh,  (Armand  de  Gramont,) 
Comte,  a  distinguished  French  general,  born  in  1638. 
He  served  against  the  English  in  the  campaign  of  1666, 
and  subsequently  in  Holland  under  Conde.  He  died 
in  1674,  leaving  “Memoirs  concerning  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces,”  etc. 

Guichen,  ge'shdN',  (Luc  Urbain  du  Bouexic — dU 
boo'&ks'&k',)  a  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Foug&resin 
1712.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1779,  and 
commander  of  the  marine  of  Brest.  In  1780  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Rodney 
at  Dominique,  and  sunk  one  of  their  ships.  In  1781  De 
Guichen  was  in  turn  defeated  by  Admiral  Kempenfelt, 
who  took  fifteen  of  his  vessels.  Died  in  1790. 

Guichenon,  g6sh'n6N',  (Samuel,)  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Macon  in  1607,  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  France  and  Savoy  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  created  a 
count-palatine  by  Ferdinand  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
He  published  a  “  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Nic6ron,  “M&noires.” 

Guidal,  ge'dil',  (Maximilien  Joseph,)  a  French 
officer,  born  at  Grasse  about  1760.  Having  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  Mallet  in  1812,  he  was  executed  by  order 
of  Napoleon. 

Guidalotti,  goo-e-di-lot'tee,  (Diomede,)  an  Italian 
scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Bologna  about  1482;  died 
in  1526. 

Guide,  Le.  See  Guido  Reni. 

Guidi,  goo-ee'dee,  or  Guido,  goo-ee'do,  (Carlo 
Alessandro,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Pavia  in  165a 
Having  visited  Rome  in  1683,  he  obtained  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  made  him  a 
member  of  her  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Amala- 
sunta  in  Italia,”  “  Endimione,”  a  pastoral,  and  a  number 
of  sonnets  and  lyric  poems  of  superior  merit.  He  is 
ranked  among  the  principal  reformers  of  Italian  poetry. 
Died  in  1712. 

See  Fabroni,  “  Vitas  Italorum,”  etc.;  vol.  xi. ;  Crescimbbni,  “  Vita 
di  Guidi,”  prefixed  to  his  poems;  “Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by 
Rev.  Henry  Stebbing;  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  G.  Turroni, 
“Elogio  storico  di  C  A.  Guidi,”  1827. 
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Guidi,  (Tommaso.)  See  Masaccio. 

Guidl  da  San  Giovanni.  See  Masaccio. 

Guidiccioni,  goo-e-d£t-cho'nee,  (Cristoforo,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Lucca  about  1 530,  became  Bishop 
of  Ajaccio.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  the  “  Electra” 
of  Sophocles  and  the  “  Bacchantes,”  the  “  Andromache,” 
and  the  “Trojans”  of  Euripides.”  Died  in  1582. 

Guidiccioni,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Lucca  about  1500.  In  1534  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Rome  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  the  same  year  made 
Bishop  of  Fossombrone.  He  was  soon  after  sent  as 
nuncio  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,‘  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  Tunis.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
poems,  letters,  and  orations.  Died  in  1541. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Guido,  gwee'do  or  goo-ee'do,  [Fr.  Le  Guide,  leh 
g£d,]  or,  more  properly,  Guido  Reni,  (goo-ee'do  r if- 
nee,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  or  near  Bologna 
about  1575.  He  first  studied  under  Denis  Calvart,  at 
Bologna,  and  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  the  Caracci. 
Having  resided  many  years  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
liberally  patronized  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  devoted  himself  to  painting  and  to 
the  instruction  of  young  artists.  His  pictures  are  very 
numerous,  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  His  first  works  are 
painted  in  the  style  of  the  Caracci ;  but  he  subsequently 
adopted  in  some  degree  that  of  Caravaggio.  His 
pictures  are  models  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  beauty  of 
expression.  He  succeeded  especially  in  pathetic  and 
devotional  subjects.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Peter,”  (in  the  Vatican,)  “Aurora,” 
a  fresco  in  Rome,  “The  Assumption,”  a  picture  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  “Fortune,”  and  “The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents.”  Died  at  Bologna  in  1642. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy;”  Malvasia,  “Felsina  pittrice;”  Crispi,  “Vite 
de’  Pittori  Bolognesi,”  1769;  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters,” 
under  Reni  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Guido,  (Alessandro.)  See  Guidi. 

Guido,  goo-ee'do,  (Guerra,)  an  Italian  soldier,  was 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Guelph  faction  in 
Florence.  He  commanded  the  Florentine  forces  in  the 
victorious  campaign  of  1254,  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  Naples  joined  him  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  gaining  the 
victory  of  Grandella,  (1266.)  Dante  has  assigned  to 
Guido  a  place  in  his  “  Inferno,”  at  the  same  time  highly 
commending  his  abilities. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes,”  vol.  iil 

Guido,  (Novello,)  a  Florentine  general  of  the  Ghibel- 
ine  faction.  He  assisted  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Arbia, 
in  1260. 

Guido,  (Ubaldo,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Urbino  about  1540,  wrote  the  “Theory  of 
Universal  Planispheres,”  (in  Latin,)  and  other  works, 
which  are  commended  by  Montucla.  Died  about  1600. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Mathdmatiques.” 

Guido  (or  Gui,  goo-ee')  d’Arezzo,  goo-ee'do  dH- 
rSt'so,  an  eminent  Italian  musician  and  ecclesiastic,  born 
about  990.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  modern  system 
of  notation  in  music,  and  founded  a  school  at  Pomposa, 
in  which  he  taught  the  new  method  with  great  success. 

See  Burney,  “General  History  of  Music;”  F£tis,  “  Biographie 
Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Guido  Canlassi,  goo-ee'do  kin-lis'see,  called  also 
Cagnacci,  (kin-yit'chee,)  an  Italian  historical  painter, 
born  near  Rimini  in  1601,  was  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni. 
He  worked  many  years  for  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
Died  in  Vienna  in  1081. 

See  Lanzi,  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Guido  da  Siena,  goo-ee'do  dS  se-a'nJ,  or  Guidone 
da  Ghezzo,  goo-e-do'ni.  d&  get'so,  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  “  Madonna 
and  Chile  l,”  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Sienna, 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  time. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 


reputation  in  its.  time  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Boccaccio’s  “  Filostrato,”  and,  consequently, 
of  Shakspeare’s  “Troilus  and  Cressida.” 

See  Tiraboschi,  “  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Guidobono,  goo-e-do-bo'no,  (Bartolommeo,)  an 
Italian  painter,  called  “the  Priest  of  Savona,”  born  at 
that  town  in  1654  ;  died  in  1709. 

Guidonis,  ge'do'n£ss',  (Bernard,)  a  French  Domin¬ 
ican  monk,  born  near  Limoges  about  1260.  He  was 
created  Bishop  of  Lod&ve  in  1324.  He  wrote  “Annals 
of  the  Pontiffs,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  133 1. 

Guidotti-Borghese,  goo-e-dot'tee  boR-ga4&,  (Pao¬ 
lo,)  an  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  born  at 
Lucca  about  1565,  was  patronized  by  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
who  employed  him  to  paint  the  Vatican.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  by  Paul  V.  conservator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Guienne, (El1£onore  de.)  See  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 

Guienne,  de,  deh  ge'gn',  (N.,)  a  French  lawyer  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  born  at  Orleans;  died  in  1767. 

Guignard,  g£n'yiR',  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  sur- 
named  Briquarel,  (bRe'kf'rgl',)  was  executed  for  high 
treason  in  1595  for  having  openly  justified  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  by  Chitel. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais,”  vol.  xxL 

Guignes,  de,  deh  gin,  (Chretien  Louis  Joseph,)  a 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1759,  was  a  son  of 
Joseph,  noticed  below.  He  was  appointed  French  resi¬ 
dent  in  China  in  1784,  and  returned  to  France  about 
1800.  He  published  “Voyages  to  Peking  and  Manilla,” 
(3  vols.,  1808,)  and  a  “  Chinese-French-Latin  Dictionary,” 
(1813.)  Died  in  1845. 

See  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire;”  “Quarterly  Review”  foi 
November,  1809. 

Guignes,  de,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  French  Oriental¬ 
ist,  born  at  Pontoise  in  1721.  He  became  professor  of 
Syriac  in  the  College  Royale  in  1757,  having  previously 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  Paris. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  royal  censor,  and  keeper 
of  the  antiques  of  the  Louvre.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  “General  History  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  Mongols,  and 
other  Western  Tartars,”  etc.,  (1756,)  “Historical  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  Origin  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,”  “History 
of  China,”  and  other  works,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  learning  and  accuracy.  Died  in  Paris  in  1800. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire;”  “ Quarterly  Review”  for 
April,  1815. 

Guigniaut,  g^n'ye-o',  (Joseph  Daniel,)  an  eminent 
French  scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Paray-le-Monial 
in  May,  1794.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Normal 
School,  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1837,  and  professor 
of  history  in  the  College  de  France  in  1854.  His  chief 
work  is  “The  Religions  of  Antiquity,  considered  princi¬ 
pally  in  their  Symbolical  and  Mythological  Forms,”  (3 
tomes,  in  10  vols.,  1825-51,)  which  is  a  translation  of 
Creuzer’s  “Symbolik,”  with  additions.  Died  in  1876. 

Guignon,  g£n'y6N',  (Jean,)  a  distinguished  violin¬ 
ist,  born  at  Turin  in  1702,  was  appointed  musician  to 
the  royal  chapel  in  Paris.  He  composed  a  number  of 
sonatas  and  concertos.  Died  in  1774. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Guijon,  ge'zh6N',  (Jean,)  a  French  scholar  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  1544,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
languages  in  the  College  of  Navarre.  He  published 
several  scientific  works,  and  a  number  of  Latin  poems. 
Died  in  1605. 

Guilaiidinus,  gwe-Hn-dee'nils,  or  Guilandini,  gwe- 
Hn-dee'nee,  (Melchior,)  a  German  naturalist,  whose 
proper  name  was  Wieland,  was  born  at  Konigsberg. 
He  became  professor  of  botany  at  Padua  on  the  death 
of  Fallopius,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  “Papyrus;  or,  A 
Commentary  on  the  Three  Chapters  of  Pliny  the  Elder 
concerning  Papyrus,”  (1572.)  Died  in  1589. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire;”  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Guilbert,  g&l'baiR',  (Pierre,)  a  French  writer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1697,  was  the  author  of  “  Chronological  and 
Historical  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal.”  Died  in  1759- 


Guido  delle  Colonne,  goo-ee'do  del'li  ko-lon'n^, 
[Lat.  De  Colum'nis,]  a  Sicilian  historian  and  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Trojan 
War,”  (“Historia  Trojana,”)  which  enjoyed  a  great 
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Guilbert  de  Pixdrecourt,  g&'baiR'  d?h  p£k's4'r4'- 
kooR',  (Ren4  Charles,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  at 
Nancy  in  1773.  He  wrote  many  vaudevilles  and  melo¬ 
dramas.  Died  in  1844. 

Guild,  gild,  (William,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1586.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen  in  1631,  and  principal  of  King’s  College  in 
1640.  For  devotion  to  the  royal  cause  he  was  deposed 
in  1651.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “The  Har¬ 
mony  of  all  the  Prophets  concerning  Christ’s  Coming,” 
(1619,)  and  “Moses  Unveiled,”  (1620.)  Died  in  1657. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Guildford,  Earl  of.  See  North. 

Guilhelmus  Pictavensis.  See  Guillaume  de 
Poitiers. 

Guilhem  de  Castro.  See  Castro. 

Guilhem  de  Clermont-Lodeve.  See  Sainte- 
Croix,  (Guillaume  Emanuel  Joseph.) 

Guillain,  ge'ylN',  (Simon,)  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1581.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  statues 
in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  those  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo  in  the  convent  of  Minims. 
Guillain  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  one  of  its  first  rectors. 
Died  in  1658. 

See  Lenoir,  “Mus^e  des  Monuments  Frangais,”  vol.  v. 

Guillard,  g£l'ytR'  or  ge'ylR',  (Nicolas  Franqois,) 
a  French  dramatist  and  lyric  poet,  born  at  Chartres  in 
1752.  He  brought  out  “Iphigenia  in  Tauris,”  a  lyric 
tragedy,  (1779,)  and  “CEdipus  at  Colona,”  which  were 
greatly  admired.  Died  in  1814. 

Guillaume,  ge'yom',  sometimes  called  Frere  Guil¬ 
laume,  a  French  artist,  skilled  in  painting  on  glass,  was 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1475.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  employed  him  in  various  works  at  Rome. 
His  paintings  on  the  windows  of  the  Vatican  and  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo  are  ranked  among 
the  finest  productions  of  the  kind.  He  also  excelled 
as  an  architect  and  painter  in  fresco.  Died  in  1537. 

Se«  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Guillaume,  g&'yom',  (Jean  Baptiste  Claude  Eu¬ 
gene,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  at  Montbard,  February 
3,  1822.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are  “The 
Tomb  of  the  Gracchi,”  a  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
“  Theseus  Finding  his  Father’s  Sword.” 

Guillaume,  surnamed  Longue-Ep£e,  (liNg^'pl',) 
(Long-Sword,)  son  of  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  about  927.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France.  He  was  treach¬ 
erously  killed  by  Arnould,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  943. 

Guillaume,  Saint,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  military  commander,  served  under  Char¬ 
lemagne  against  the  Saracens,  and  received  from  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  In  808  he  founded  in  the 
valley  of  Gellone  a  monastery,  since  called  that  of  Saint 
Guillaume  in  the  Desert.  His  deeds  were  celebrated  in 
a  metrical  romance  of  the  ninth  century.  Died  in  812. 

See  Baillet,  ‘‘Vies  des  Saints.” 

Guillaume,  Saint,  a  French  theologian,  became 
Archbishop  of  Bourges.  He  died  in  1209,  and  was  can¬ 
onized  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1218. 

Guillaume  d’  Auvergne,  ge'yom'  db'vlRn',  or  Guil¬ 
laume  de  Paris,  a  celebrated  French  theologian  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Aurillac,  was  created  Bishop  of 
Paris  in  1228.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  wrote  several  Latin  works  distinguished 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  style.  Died  in  1249. 

See  “  Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France.” 

Guillaume  de  Chartres,  ge'ybm'  deh  shtRtR,  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  born  at  Chartres  about 
1225.  He  was  chaplain  to  Louis  IX.,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  on  his  expeditions  to  Palestine,  and  was  present 
at  his  death  in  1270.  He  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
“  Vita  Sancti  Ludovici”  (“  Life  of  Saint  Louis”)  begun 
by  Geoffroy  (or  Galfrid)  de  Beaulieu.  Died  about  1280. 

See  “Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,”  vol.  ix. ;  Bollandus, 
“Acta  Sanctorum.” 

Guillaume  de  Jumidges,  ge'yom'  deh  zhii'me-lzh', 
a  French  historian  and  ecclesiastic,  who  lived  about 


1070,  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Normans,”  (“  Historiae 
Normannorum  Libri  VII.,”)  which  he  dedicated  to  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  It  has  been  published  in  Camden’s 
“Angliae  Scriptores”  and  Duchesne’s  “Normannorum 
Antiqui  Scriptores,”  (1619.) 

Guillaume  de  Poitiers,  ge'yom'  deh  pwl'te-4', 
[Lat.  Guilhel'mus  Pictaven'sis,]  a  French  or  Norman 
chronicler,  born  in  Normandy  in  1020,  was  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  William  afterwards  King  of  England.  His 
principal  work  is  a  “  History  of  William  the  Conqueror,” 
(in  Latin,)  which  is  not  all  extant. 

Guillaume  de  Pouille.  See  Guglielmo  d’Apulia 

Guillaume  le  Breton,  ge'yom'  leh  bReh-t6N',  or 
Bri'to-Ar-mo'rl-cus,  a  French  chronicler  and  poet, 
born  in  Brittany  about  1165,  was  chaplain  to  Philip 
Augustus.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Iiistoria  de  Vita  et 
Gestis  Philippi  Augusti,”  (“Life  and  Deeds  of  Philip 
Augustus,”)  and  a  poem  entitled  the  “  Philippide.” 

See  Nic£ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Guillaumet,  ge'yb'ml',  (Tanneguy  (ttn'ge')  orTHi 
venin,  tlv'nlN',)  born  at  Nimes  about  1560,  became 
surgeon  to  Henry  IV.,  and  published  several  medical 
works.  Died  in  1630. 

Guillaumot,  ge'yb'mo',  (Charles  Axel,)  a  Swedish 
architect,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1730.  Having  visited  Paris  in  1754,  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  death  of  Sauflot,  intendant-general  of  the  royal 
buildings,  gardens,  etc.  Died  in  1807. 

Guillem  or  Guilhem  de  Castro.  See  Castro. 

Guillemain,  ge'ys-mlN'  or  g&I'miN',  (  Charles 
Jacob,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1750.  His 
comedies  are  very  numerous,  and  enjoyed  a  temporary 
popularity.  Died  in  1799. 

Guillemeau,  ge'y$-mo'  or  gM'mS',  (Jacques,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  surgeon,  born  at  Orleans  about  1530,  was 
a  pupil  of  AmbroiseParA  He  became  successively  sur¬ 
geon-in-ordinary  to  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry 
IV.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.”  Died  in  1613. 

Guillemeau,  (Jean  Louis  Marie,)  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist  and  physician,  born  at  Niort  in  1766,  wrote  many 
works  on  botany,  ornithology,  etc.  Died  about  1850. 

Guillemin,  (Amadee  Victor,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Pierre  in  1826.  He  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Paris,  and  published  numerous  illus¬ 
trated  works,  some  of  which  are  “The  Heavens,” 
(1866,)  “The  Sun,”  (1869,)  “The  World  of  Comets,” 
(1876,)  and  “Application  of  the  Physical  Forces,” 
(1877.) 

Guilleminot,  de,  deh  g&'ye-me'no'  or  gil'me'no', 
(Armand  Charles,)  Comte,  a  French  general  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1774.  He  served  under 
General  Moreau  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  made  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  became  general  of  divi¬ 
sion  in  1813  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1824.  Died  in  1840. 

Guilleragues,  ge'ye-rtg'  or  gM'rtg',  (Gabriel  Jo¬ 
seph,)  Comte  de  Lavergne,  a  French  litterateur  and.  diplo¬ 
matist,  born  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  court  in  1679,  and  died  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1684  His  work  entitled  “Embassies  of  Count 
de  Guilleragues  and  M.  de  Girardin  to  the  Grand  Sei¬ 
gneur”  was  published  in  1687.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Boileau,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  fifth  Epistle. 

Guillet  de  Saint-Georges,  g&'y4'  d$h  slN'zhoRzh', 
(Georges,)  a  French  writer,  born  in  Auvergne  about 
1625.  Pie  was  a  member,  and  the  first  historiographer, 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  He  was  the 
author  of  “  Athens,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  the  Present 
State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,”  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1705. 

Guillim,  gwil'lim,  ?  (John,)  an  English  writer  on 
heraldry,  was  born  in  Plerefordshire  about  1565.  He 
wrote  “The  Display  of  Heraldry,”  (1610.)  Died  in  1621. 

Guillon,  (Marie  Nicolas  Silvestre,)  Abb4,  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Paris  in  1760.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  theology  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Morocco  in  1833.  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a  “  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Philosophy,”  (1835.)  Died  in  1847. 
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Guillon  de  Montteon,  ge'y^N'  deh  m6N/li'6N', 
(Aim£,)  a  French  historical  and  theological  writer,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1758.  He  became  keeper  of  the  Mazarin 
Library,  Paris,  in  1816.  Among  his  works  is  “  Historical 
Memoirs  of  Lyons,”  (3  vols.,  1824.)  Died  in  1842. 

Guillotine,  gil-lo-teen',  [Fr.  pron.  ge'yo'tfen',]  (Jo¬ 
seph  Ignace,)  a  French  physician,  born  at  Saintes  in 
1738.  He  was  a  deputy  in  1789  to  the  States-General, 
where  he  proposed,  as  a  humane  measure,  to  substitute 
decapitation  for  other  modes  of  punishment.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  called  by  his 
name.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “filo^e  funebre  de  Guillotine,”  1814;  Croker,  “The  Guil¬ 
lotine:  an  Historical  Essay.” 

Guillou,  ge'yoo',  (Jean  Ren6,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Chateaudun  in  1730,  was  the  author  of  a  “Fune¬ 
ral  Oration  for  the  Dauphin,”  which  was  greatly  admired. 
Died  in  1776. 

Guimet,  ge'm^',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  at  Voiron  in  1795,  discovered  the  art  of  making 
artificial  ultramarine  in  1826.  Died  April  8,  1871. 

Guinand,  ge'nSN',  a  Swiss  optician,  born  about  1745. 
He  discovered  the  art  of  fabricating  large  flint-glass 
discs  for  telescopes,  and  became  a  partner  or  assistant 
of  Fraunhofer.  Died  in  1824  or  1825. 

Guiiiet,  ge'ni',  (Francois,)  a  French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  at  Nancy  in  1604;  died  in  1681. 

Guinicelli,  goo-e-ne-chel'lee,  (Guido,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Bologna,  is  eulogized  by  Dante  in  his 
“  Purgatorio,”  canto  xxvi.  Died  in  1276. 

Guiniforte,  goo-e-ne-foR'ti,  an  Italian  scholar  and 
orator,  born  at  Pavia  in  1406,  was  surnamed  Barzizza 
or  Barzizzio.  Died  about  1460. 

Guinigi,  goo-e-nee'jee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  nobleman 
of  the  Guelph  faction,  who  in  1400  made  himself  master 
of  the  city  of  Lucca.  After  a  rule  of  thirty  years,  he  was 
dispossessed  of  his  power  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
died,  after  two  years’  imprisonment,  in  1431. 

Guiot,  ge'o',  (Joseph  Andr£,)  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Rouen  in  1739  ;  died  in  1807. 

Guiran,  ge'rSN',  (Gaillard,  gi'ytR',)  a  French  jurist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Nimes  in  1600 ;  died  in  1680. 

Guiraud,  g&'r5',  (Ernest,)  a  musician,  of  French 
parentage,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  his  boyhood.  His  operas  “  Le  Ko- 
bold,”  (1870,)  “Madame  Turlupin,”  (1873,)  “Piccolino,” 
(1876,)  etc.,  have  been  fairly  successful.  Died  in  1892. 

Guiraud,  ge'ro',  (Pierre  Marie  ThErEse  Alex¬ 
andre,)  Baron,  a  French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  at 
Limoux  in  1788.  He  wrote  two  successful  tragedies, 
in  verse,  entitled  “Les  Machabees,”  (1822,)  and  “Count 
Tulien,”  (1822,)  and  other  works.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1826.  Died  in  1847. 

Guiraudet,  ge'rS'di', (Charles  Philippe  Toussaint 
— too's&N',)  a  French  statesman  and  writer,  born  at  Alais 
in  1754,  became  secretary -general  of  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  under  the  Directory.  Died  in  1804. 

Guiscard,  g&s'k&R',  [Lat.  Guiscar'dus,]  (Robert,)  a 
celebrated  military  commander,  born  in  Normandy,  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville.  He  assisted 
his  brother  Humphrey  in  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and 
on  his  death  (1057)  proclaimed  himself  Count  of  Apulia. 
Pope  Nicholas  II.,  who  had  previously  excommunicated 
him,  now  created  him  Duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily.  In  1081  he  marched  against  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexius,  whom  he  defeated  at  Durazzo  in  1084.  He 
soon  after  liberated  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Saint  Angelo.  Died  in  1085. 

See  Mala-Terra,  “  De  Gestis  Roberti  Guiscardi,”  1578. 

Guiscardus.  See  Guiscard,  (Robert.) 

Guischard,  ge'shSR',  (Karl  Gottlieb,)  a  Prussian 
officer,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1724,  was  a  favourite  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Quintus 
Icilius.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  wrote,  in  French,  an  inter¬ 
esting  work  entitled  “  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,”  in  which  he  has  exposed  the  errors  of 
Folard.  Died  in  1775. 

Guise,  glz,  ?  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  Ori¬ 
entalist,  born  near  Gloucester  in  1653  ;  died  in  1684. _ 


Guise,  de,  d?h  gweez,  (or  gu-£z',)  (Antoinette  de 
Bourbon — deh  boor'bdN',)  Duchesse,  a  French  lady, 
eminent  for  her  piety  and  benevolence,  born  in  1493, 
was  the  daughter  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  the  wife  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke  of 
Guise.  Died  in  1583. 

See  Hilarion  de  Coste,  “Vies  des  Dames  illustres.” 

Guise,  de,  (Catherine  de  Cleves — deh  kl^v,) 
Duchesse,  born  in  1547,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  and  was  married  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise, 
(“  Balafre,”)  in  157°*  She  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  submission  of  the  Guises  to  Henry  IV. 
She  was  the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  and  had  good 
mental  abilities.  In  her  old  age  she  tried,  by  large  chari¬ 
ties,  to  atone  for  the  countless  excesses  of  her  earlier 
life.  Died  in  1574. 

See  Varillas.  “  Histoire  de  Henri  III.” 

G’Hisc,  de,  (Charles,)  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  born  at 
Joinville  in  15259  was  a  son  ofClaude,  first  Duke  of  Guise. 
He  became  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  1538,  and  cardinal 
in  1547,  and  was  subsequently  minister  of  finance  under 
Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  In  1569  he  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  He 
was  conspicuous,  even  in  that  age  of  persecution,  for  his 
intolerance  and  bitter  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
time.  He  made  several  attempts  to  introduce  the  In¬ 
quisition  into  France,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  approved 
of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  although  absent 
at  the  time.  Cardinal  Lorraine  is  represented  by  Bran- 
tome  and  other  contemporary  writers  as  possessed  of 
eminent  abilities,  but  false,  cruel,  and  ambitious.  They 
admit,  however,  that  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning, 
and  that  he  did  a  great  deal  to  check  the  usurpations  of 
the  Papal  See.  Died  in  1574. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  BrantOmk, 
“Vies  des  grands  Capitaines ;”  “  M^moires  de  Concte,”  1743. 

Guise,  de,  (Charles  de  Lorraine,)  Due,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  of  Guise  and  Catherine  of  Cleves,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1571.  On  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
in  1588,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Tours.  Having  made  his 
escape  in  1591,  he  entered  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  1596  besieged  and  recaptured  the  city  of  Marseilles. 
In  1631  he  was  obliged  by  Richelieu  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom.  Died  in  1640. 

Guise,  de,  deh  gweez,  [Fr.  pron.  gii-£z',]  (Claude  de 
Lorraine,)  first  Duke,  born  in  1496,  was  the  younger  son 
of  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
France,  and  married  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  about  1514. 
He  served  in  the  army  with  distinction  at  Marignano  and 
other  places,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Guise  by  Francis 
I.  He  died  about  1550,  leaving  many  children,  among 
whom  were  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  Charles,  (the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Lorraine,)  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  became 
queen  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Guise,  de,  (Francois  de  Lorraine,)  Duke,  a  promi¬ 
nent  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  commanders  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1 5 19. 
He  was  a  son  of  Claude,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  and  An¬ 
toinette  de  Bourbon,  and  a  brother  of  the  cardinal,  noticed 
above.  Having  previously  gained  important  victories  at 
Landrecies  and  other  places,  he  raised  his  reputation  to 
the  highest  point  by  his  defence  of  Metz  in  1553  against 
Charles  V.,  who  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
30,000  men.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Saint-Quentin,  in 
1557,  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  II.  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom  and  invested  with  almost  absolute  power. 
The  capture  of  Calais  from  the  English  in  1558,  and  the 
subsequent  victories  at  Guines  and  Thionville,  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  made  him  more  than 
ever  the  idol  of  the  nation.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  the  cardinal,  he  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise,  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  other  Prot¬ 
estant  leaders.  Pie  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  victory 
at  Dreux,  where  he  took  the  Prince  of  Conde  prisoner. 
At  the  siege  of  Orleans,  soon  after,  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  Calvinist,  named  Poltrot  de  Merey,  in  1563-  He 
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Was  the  author  of  “  Memoires,”  which  are  valuable  and 
interesting  records  of  his  time. 

See  Davila,  “History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France;”  BrantGme, 
“  Vies  des  grands  Capitames ;”  Du  Troussbt  db  Valincourt,  “  Vie 
de  Francois  de  Lorraine,”  1668;  Baylb,  “Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary;”  L’Estoile,  “Journal  de  Henri  III;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Guise,  de,  (Francois  Joseph  de  Lorraine,)  seventh 
and  last  Duke,  was  born  in  1670;  died  in  1675.  The 
family  of  Guise  became  extinct  in  1688. 

Guise,  de,  (Henry  I.  of  Lorraine,)  Duke,  eldest 
son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  born  in  1550,  was  a  cousin 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  inherited  in  a  great  degree 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  his  father,  and  even 
surpassed  him  in  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Protestants. 
When  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  defended  Poi¬ 
tiers  against  Coligny,  and  soon  after  had  a  share  in  the 
victory  of  Moncontour,  (1569.)  At  the  battle  of  Dormans 
he  received  a  wound  on  the  cheek,  from  which  he  was 
surnamed  Balafr£,  or  the  “  Scarred.”  He  was  one  of 
the  instigators  of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
in  1572,  and  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Coligny. 
In  1576,  Henry  of  Guise,  with  his  brother,  the  Cardinal 
de  Guise,  heaaed  the  faction  called  the  League,  osten¬ 
sibly  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  king,  but  really  designed  to  assist  the  family  of 
Guise  in  usurping  the  royal  power.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  III.  the  Duke  of  Guise  prevailed  upon  him 
to  adopt  more  severe  measures  against  the  Protestants. 
The  king,  however,  becoming  weary  of  the  arrogance  of 
the  Guises,  forbade  the  duke  to  appear  at  court,  where¬ 
upon  he  openly  revolted,  and  in  May,  1588,  on  the  “day 
of  the  Barricades,”  entered  Paris  with  his  troops,  dis¬ 
armed  the  Swiss  guard,  and  obliged  the  king  to  abandon 
his  capital.  Henry  III.  soon  after  summoned  the  States- 
General  at  Blois,  where  the  Duke  of  Guise  demanded 
to  be  appointed  constable  and  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  now,  in  conjunction  with  several 
of  his  courtiers,  resolved  to  take  the  life  of  the  duke ; 
and,  as  the  latter  entered  the  king’s  apartment,  he 
was  dispatched  by  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1588. 

See  L’Estoile,  “Journal  de  Henri  III;”  Brant6me,  “Viede 
1’Admiral  de  Chastillon ;”  Enrico  Caterino  Davila,  “  La  Seradi  S. 
Bartolommeo  e  la  Morte  del  Duca  di  Guisa,”  1828 ;  Davila,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France  ;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Guise,  de,  (Henry  II.  of  Lorraine,)  Duke,  and 
Prince  de  Joinville,  born  at  Blois  in  1614,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Guise.  He  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Count  of  Soissons  against  the  French  government 
in  1641,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped.  In 
1647  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitans,  who 
had  revolted  against  Spain.  Being  made  generalissimo 
of  their  army,  he  took  Naples,  which,  however,  was  soon 
recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  taken 
risoner.  After  his  release  he  was  appointed,  in  1655, 
igh  chamberlain  of  France.  He  died  in  1664,  leaving 
Memoirs,”  which  were  published  in  1668. 

See  Tallemant  de  R£aux,  “  Histdriettes ;”  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G^n^rale.” 

Guiae,  de,  (Jean  de  Lorraine,)  Cardinal,  brother 
of  Claude,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1498.  He  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1536. 
He  obtained  the  archbishoprics  of  Lyons,  Rheims,  and 
Narbonne,  and  various  other  preferments,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  munificence  and  extensive  charities. 
Died  in  1550. 

,  See  PK  Thou»  ‘‘Histoire  universelle,”  vol.  i.,  1734;  Sismondi, 
Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Guise,  de,  (Louis  I.  de  Lorraine,)  Cardinal, 
brother  of  Francis  and  of  the  cardinal  Charles  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  was  born  in  1527.  He  was  successively  appointed 
Bishop  of  Troyes  and  of  Alby,  and  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
being  made  a  cardinal  in  1553.  Died  in  1578. 

Guise,  de,  (Louis  II.  de  Lorraine,)  Cardinal,  son 
of  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  born  at  Dampierre  in  1555. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  in 
1578  was  made  a  cardinal.  Having  been  associated  with 
his  brother  Henry  I.,  Duke  of  Guise,  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  uf  the  League,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
imprisoned,  and  a  few  days  after  assassinated,  (1588.) 


Guise,  de,  (Louis  III.  de  Lorraine,)  Cardinal. 
son  of  Henry  I.  de  Lorraine,  was  bom  about  1580.  He 
obtained  numerous  benefices  in  the  Church,  and  was 
created  a  cardinal  by  Paul  V.  in  1615.  Died  in  1621. 

Guiteau,  ge'to',  (Charles  Julius,)  an  assassin,  born 
at  Freeport,  Illinois,  September  8,  1841.  He  practised 
law  in  Chicago,  and  published  one  or  two  books  setting 
forth  singular  views  on  religious  and  moral  questions. 
Disappointed  in  his  desire  for  a  government  position,  he 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  President  Garfield,  July  2, 

1881.  Guiteau  was  executed  at  Washington,  June  30, 

1 882. 

Guiton,  ge'tdN',  (Jean,)  a  French  Huguenot,  who  was 
admiral  and  mayor  of  Rochelle  in  1627,  when  that  city 
was  besieged  by  the  royalists.  He  surrendered  in  1628. 
Died  in  1654,  aged  about  seventy  years. 

Guittone  d’ Arezzo,  goo-fet-to'ni  di-r$t'so,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Arezzo  about  1230,  was  one  of  the  chief 
reformers  of  Italian  literature  in  that  age.  Died  in  1294. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Guizot,  gii-e'zo'  or  ge'zo',  (Elisabeth  Charlotte 
Pauline  de  Meulan— deh  muh'lftN',)  a  French  au¬ 
thoress,  born  in  Paris  in  1773,  was  left  by  the  death  of  her 
father  with  no  resources  but  her  talents.  She  produced 
in  1800  an  ingenious  and  sprightly  work  of  fiction,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Contradictions,”  and,  by  her  contributions  to 
Suard’s  literary  journal  “Le  Publiciste,”  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  critic  and  a  moralist.  She  was  married  to  M. 
Guizot  in  1812.  Among  her  works  are  “  Domestic  Edu¬ 
cation,”  (2  vols.,  1826,)  and  “A  Family,”  (“  Une  Famille,” 
1828.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women;”  “Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G£n6rale.” 

Guizot,  gwe'zo'  or  gU-e'zo',*  (Francois  Pierre  Guil¬ 
laume,)  a  distinguished  French  statesman  and  historian, 
born  at  Nimes  on  the  4th  of  October,  1 787,  was  a  son  of 
an  able  advocate  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  reign  of  terror  in 
1794.  Having  been  educated  as  a  Protestant  at  Geneva, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1805,  and  published  an  edition  of 
Gibbon’s  History,  in  French,  about  1810.  He  married 
Pauline  de  Meulan,  noticed  above,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  history  at  the  Sorbonne  by  Fon- 
tanes,  in  1812.  He  defended  constitutional  principles  in 
a  pamphlet  “  On  Representative  Government  and  the 
Present  State  of  France,”  (1816,)  became  a  leader  of 
the  party  called  Doctrinaires,  and  councillor  of  state  in 
1817.  In  1822  he  was  suspended  from  his  functions  as 
professor,  because  his  principles  were  offensive  to  the 
ministry.  In  1828  he  founded  the  “  Revue  Franfaise,” 
and  was  reinstated  in  the  chair  of  history.  He  acquired 
much  celebrity  as  a  lecturer,  and  formed  with  Cousin 
and  Villemain  a  triumvirate  of  professors.  His  lectures 
were  published  with  the  title  of  a  “  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion,”  (5  vols.,  1845.) 

He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
Lisieux  in  January,  1830,  and  promoted  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  the 
interior  on  the  1st  of  August.  His  ministry  (the  policy 
of  which  was  styled  juste  milieu )  was  dissolved  in 
November,  1830.  In  October,  1832,  Guizot  became 
minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  cabinet  of  Marshal 
Soult.  While  in  this  office,  he  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  public  by  organizing  a  system  of  primaiy 
schools.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  in  February,  1830, 
when  his  rival  Thiers  obtained  power  for  a  brief  term. 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1836.  In 
1838  Guizot  and  Thiers  (who  had  been  superseded  by 
Count  Mole)  formed  a  coalition,  which  was  regarded  by 
many  as  discreditable  to  the  former.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  London  in  February,  1840.  On  the  29th 
of  October,  1840,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  really  prime  minister,  in  a  cabinet  of  which  Soult  was 

*  So  pronounced  by  M.  Guizot  himself,  as  stated  in  a  letter  from 
him,  now  before  us.  He  says,  “  Dans  mon  pays  natal,  la  ville  de 
Nimes,  on  prononce  mon  nom  ghi-zo.  A  Paris  on  dit  en  general 
gwi-zo  ;  et  je  crois  cette  prononciation  plus  correcte.”  A  near  rela¬ 
tive,  however,  of  the  great  French  historian  and  statesman  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  question.  He  says  the  name  of  his  family  is 
always  pronounced  ghi-zo  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  name 
originated ;  and  he  maintains,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  invariable  usage  of  the  people  of  Nimes  ought  to  be  decisive  as 
to  the  pronunciation  of  uti  nom  Nimois. 
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nominally  president.  He  maintained  himself  in  powet  ; 
until  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  which  was  pro¬ 
voked  partly  by  his  inflexible  resistance  to  electoral 
reform. 

He  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  “  Democracy  in  France,”  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1849;  after  which,  it  is  said,  he  favoured  a 
fusion  between  the  two  parties  of  Legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists.  Among  his  principal  works  are  an  excellent 
“  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  from  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Charles  II.,”  (“Histoire 
de  la  Revolution  d’Angleterre,”  etc.,  6  vols.,  1827-56,) 
and  “  Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of  my  Time,” 
(“  M^moires  pour  servir  k  l’Histoire  de  mon  Temps,”  9 
vols.,  1858-78.)  These  have  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  historian  than  he  was  as  a  statesman.  He 
also  showed  himself  to  be  an  effective  and  imposing  par¬ 
liamentary  orator. 

“Among  this  band  of  great  and  honourable  men,”  says 
the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1858,  “we  think 
that  M.  Guizot  will  retain  in  history,  as  he  has  occupied 
in  life,  the  first  and  highest  place.  Other  writers,  gifted 
with  livelier  powers  of  imagination  and  appealing  more 
directly  to  the  sentiment  of  their  contemporaries,  may, 
like  Chateaubriand,  have  exercised  for  a  time  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  France.  .  .  .  Othei 
statesmen  have  enjoyed  far  more  of  popular  sympathy 
in  their  day.  But  in  fhe  depth  and  variety  of  his  literary 
labours,  wnich  have  enlarged  the  philosophy  of  history, 
in  the  force  and  precision  of  his  oratory',  which  at  one 
swoop  could  bend  an  assembly  or  crush  a  foe,  and  in  the 
systematic  consistency  of  his  whole  political  life,  .  .  . 
M.  Guizot  has  had  no  equal,  either  in  his  own  country  or, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other.”  Comparing  him  with 
Burke  and  Pitt,  the  same  critic  adds,  “In  M.  Guizot  the 
speculative  genius  of  the  one  was  united  to  the  practical 
authority  of  the  other ;  and,  though  each  of  these  great 
Englishmen  may  have  possessed  his  own  peculiar  quali¬ 
fication  in  a  still  higher  degree,  Guizot  stands  before 
them  both  in  the  rare  union  of  the  contemplative  and 
active  faculties.”  Pie  died  September  12,  1874. 

See  Louis  de  Lom^nie,  “M.  Guizot,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1844;  Thomas  DESCHfeRRS,  “Biographie  de  M.  Guizot,”  1843; 
Victor  Verneuil,  “M.  Guizot,  par  un  Homme  du  Peuple,”  1846; 
Gainet,  “  fitudes  critiques  sur  les  Travaux  historiques  de  M. 
Guizot,”  1851;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale “Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  December,  1848,  January,  1854,  July,  1856,  and  January, 
1868;  "Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1849;  “Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  December,  1837;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April, 
1845  ;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1844. 

Guldberg,  gooW'b^RG,  (Frederik  Hoegh,)  son  of 
the  following,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1771*  He 
wrote  a  number  of  lyric  and  elegiac  poems,  and  made 
good  metrical  translations  of  Plautus,  Tibullus,  and 
Terence.  He  lived  many  years  at  Kiel.  Died  in  1852. 

See  Erslew,  “  Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Guldberg,  (Ove  Hoegh,  o'veh  hd'&g,)  an  eminent 
Danish  historian,  statesman,  and  theologian,  born  at 
Horsen  in  1731.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of 
the  World,”  (1768,)  “Determination  of  the  Dates  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,”  (1785,)  and  “Translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes.”  He  was  minister 
of  state  from  1775  to  1784.  Died  in  1808. 

See  H.  P.  Giessing,  “  Struensee  og  Guldberg,  etc. ;  historak 
Skildring,”  1848;  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “  Litteraturlexicon.” 

Giildenstadt  or  Gueldenstaedt,  giil'den-stSF,  (An¬ 
ton  Johann,)  a  Russian  physician  and  naturalist,  of 
German  extraction,  was  born  at  Riga  in  1745.  He  ac¬ 
companied  in  1768  a  scientific  expedition  sent  out  by 
Catherine  II.  to  explore  the  different  parts  of  Russia 
and  the  Caucasus.  He  died  in  1781,  and  his  “Travels 
in  Russia  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Caucasus”  was 
published  in  1791,  (2  vols.,  in  German.) 

See  Bernoulli,  “Reisen.” 

Guldin,  go61-deen',[Lat.  Guldi'nus,]  (Paul,)  a  Swiss 
mathematician,  bom  at  Saint  Gall  in  1577*  He  wrote  a 
treatise  “  On  the  Centre  of  Gravity,”  in  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  borrowed  from  Pappus.  He  opposed  the  method 
of  indivisibles  invented  by  Cavalieri.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Montucla,  “  Histoire  des  Matltematiques.” 


Gull,  giil,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  popular  German 
author  of  juvenile  poetry,  born  at  Ansbach,  April  1, 
1812.  He  became  a  distinguished  teacher.  Died  at 
Munich,  December  24,  1879. 

Gttl'l^f,  (James  Manby,)  an  English  physician,  boin 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1808.  He  removed  about  1842 
to  Malvern,  in  England,  where  he  practised  hydropathy. 
He  published  several  medical  works.  Died  in  1873. 

Gihn'm^r-e,  (John,)  a  mathematician,  born  at  Wil¬ 
low  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  in  1784,  published  a  valuable 
treatise  on  Surveying,  (1814,)  and  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Haverford  College  in  1833.  Died  in  1845. 
Gundegisilus.  See  Gond£gisile. 

Gundericus.  See  Gondioc. 

Giinderode  or  Guenderode,  von,  fon  giin'deh-ro'- 
d$h,  (Caroline,)  a  German  poetess,  born  at  Carlsruhe 
in  1780.  Her  works  are  distinguished  for  great  powers 
of  fancy,  but  are  frequently  tinctured  with  melancholy. 
A  disappointment  in  love  caused  her  to  commit  suicide 
in  1806.  Her  friend  Bettina  Brentano  published,  in  1840, 

“  The  Giinderode  Letters,”  consisting  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  which  passed  between  herself  and  Mademoiselle 
Giinderode. 

Gundicarius.  See  Gondicaire. 

Gundling,  goont'ling,  (Nikolaus  Hieronymus,)  a 
German  jurist  and  litterateur,  born  near  Nuremberg  in 
1671.  He  became  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations  at  Halle,  and  was  afterwards  made  privy  coun¬ 
cillor.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Way  to  Truth,” 
(“  Via  ad  Veritatem,”  3  vols.,  1713,)  a  collection  of  essays, 
entitled  “Gundlingiana,”  (1715—32,)  and  a  “  History  of 
Erudition,”  (5  vols.,  1 734—36.)  Died  in  1729. 

Gundling,  von,  fon  goont'ling,  (Jacob  Paul,)  Baron, 
a  German  historian  and  court  fool,  born  near  Nuremberg 
in  1673.  He  received  from  tne  King  of  Prussia  the  titles 
of  baron,  privy  councillor,  councillor  of  war,  etc.  He 
amused  the  court  at  Berlin  by  his  oddities  and  vanity. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Emperors  Frederick  I., 
Henry  VII.,  and  Conrad  IV.,”  (4  vols.,  1715-19,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1731. 

Gundobald.  See  Gondebaud. 

Gun'dulf,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic,  who  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Rochester  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
was  the  architect  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  is  said  to 
have  built  the  Tower  of  London.  Died  about  1108. 
Gundulitsch,  (Ivan.)  See  Gondola. 

Gunds.  See  Ganesa. 

Gungl,  goongl,  (Joseph,)  a  Plungarian  composer, 
born  at  Zsambek,  December  1,  1810.  He  became  a 
leader  of  military  music,  and  composed  many  excellent 
dances,  marches,  etc.  Died  in  1889. 

Gunnerus,  goon-na'rtis,  (John  Ernest,)  a  Norwegian 
prelate  and  naturalist,  born  at  Christiania  in  1718,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Norway.  He 
was  the  author  of  a“  Flora  Norvegica,”and  other  works, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Linnaeus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Gun- 
nera  to  a  South  American  plant.  He  was  created  Bishop 
of  Drontheim  in  1758.  Died  in  1773. 

Gunnlaug,  goon'lowg,  surnamed  Ormstunga, 
(“worm’s  tongue,”  or  “snake’s  tongue,”)  an  Icelandic 
scald  or  poet,  born  in  983.  He  lived  for  a  time  at  the 
court  of  King  Ethelred,  in  England.  Engaging  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  poet  named  Hrafn  Oenundarson,  both 
bards  were  slain.  His  saga  (“  Gunnlaugssaga”)  still  is 
extant,  but  only  a  part  is  genuine. 

Gunst,  van,  vSn  gunst  or  Hunst,  (Pieter,)  a  skilful 
Dutch  engraver  of  portraits,  born  at  Amsterdam  about 
1566.  Among  his  works  are  engravings  of  portraits  aftef 
Van  Dyck,  dated  about  1715  or  later. 

Gun'ter,  (Archibald  Clavering,)  a  novelist 
and  playwright,  born  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1847. 
He  was  educated  at  San  Francisco,  was  engaged  as 
civil  engineer,  mining  chemist,  and  stock  broker,  and 
has  resided  in  New  York  since  1879.  He  has  written 
numerous  highly  sensational  novels,  the  best  known 
being  “  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York.”  His  plays  include 
“  Prince  Karl,”  “  Fresh,  the  American,”  “  The  Dea¬ 


con’s  Daughter,”  etc. 

Gttn'ter,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent  English  mathema- 
ticjan  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1581.  About  1606  he 
Guldinus.  See  Guldin. _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

«as*;  £  as  j;  g  hard;  g  as ;;  G,  H,  VLy  guttural;  v.nasal;  R, trilled ;  Sas  t;  thasinMw.  (®^-See  Explanations,  p.  *3.1 
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invented  the  sector,  of  which  he  wrote  a  description  in 
Latin;  and  in  1619  he  became  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Gresham  College.  He  also  invented  the  Logarithmic 
Rule  for  the  use  of  draughtsmen,  called  “  Gunter’s 
Scale,”  the  cross-staff,  and  other  instruments,  and  the 
“  Canon  Triangulorum,”  (“  Law  of  Triangles.”)  Gunter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  t  ied  in  1626. 

See  Montucla,  “  Histoire  des  Math^matiques.” 

Giintlier,  gtin'ter,  (Albert  Charles  Lewis  Gott- 
Hilf,)  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  an  eminent  naturalist,  born  at 
Esslingen,  Wiirtemberg,  October  3,  1832.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Tubingen,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  entered  the  British 
Museum  in  1858,  and  in  1875  became  the  keeper  of  its 
department  of  zoology.  He  has  given  special  attention 
to  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  is  the  author  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  monographs  and  catalogues. 

Gunther,  gtin'ter,  (Anton,)  a  German  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Lindenau  in  1785.  He  published  “  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  of  Speculative  Theology,”  “The  Juste- 
Milieu  in  the  German  Philosophy  of  the  Present,”  and 
other  treatises  in  opposition  to  Hegel’s  philosophy.  Died 
at  Vienna,  February  24,  1863. 

Gunther,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German  poet,  born 
in  Lower  Silesia  in  1695,  wrote  poetical  epistles,  satires, 
songs,  and  odes,  which  display  uncommon  power  and 
were  eulogized  by  Goethe.  He  fell  into  dissipated  habits, 
and  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  1723. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “Lebens-  und  Reisebeschreibung,”  etc., 
1732;  M.  W.  Doring,  “  J.  C.  Gunther;  Beitrag  zur  Deutschen  Li- 
teratur-Geschichte,”  1831 ;  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  “  J.  C. 
Gunther;  literar-historischer  Versuch,”  1832. 

Gunther  von  Schwarzburg,  gtin'ter  fon  shw&Rts'- 
booRG,  a  warlike  German  prince,  born  in  1304.  He  was 
elected  King  of  the  Germans  in  1343,  and  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  January,  1349.  His  title  to  the  imperial 
throne  was  disputed  by  Charles  IV.  Gunther  died  in 
June,  1349. 

See  F.  L.  Hoffmann,  “Gunther  von  Schwarzburg,”  1819;  We¬ 
ber,  “  Kurzgefasstes  Memoire  vom  Leben  Giintheri  Bellicosi,”  1720. 

Gurlitt,  gooR'lit,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German 
archaeologist,  born  at  Halle  in  1754,  wrote  “  On  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Gems,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1827. 

Gurlt,  gooRlt,  (Ernst  Friedrich,)  a  German  scien¬ 
tist,  born  at  Trentkau,  in  Silesia,  October  13,  1794.  He 
became  a  professor  of  veterinary  medicine  at  Berlin,  and 
published  works  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa¬ 
thology  of  domestic  animals.  Died  at  Berlin,  August 
13,  1882. 

Gurlt,  (Ernst  Julius,)  a  German  anatomist,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Berlin,  September  13,  1825, 
and  in  1862  became  a  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Berlin 
University.  He  has  published  many  professional  papers 
of  high  value. 

Gttr'nall,  (William,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1617. 
He  became  rector  of  Lavenham  in  1644,  and  remained 
there  thirty-five  years.  He  published  “  The  Christian 
in  Complete  Armour,”  (3  vols.,  1656-62.)  Died  in  1679. 

Gur'ney,  (Archer  Thompson,)  an  English  poet, 
born  in  1820.  He  became  a  barrister,  but  in  1849  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Charles  I.,”  a  dramatic  poem,  several  volumes 
of  sermons  and  other  religious  works,  and  some  volumes 
of  verse.  Died  March  21,  1887. 

Gtir'ney,  (Hudson,)  M.P.,  an  English  antiquary  and 
poet,  born  about  1774.  He  produced  a  good  translation 
of  the  “  Golden  Ass”  of  Apuleius,  entitled  “  Cupid  and 
Psyche,”  (1799.)  Died  in  1864. 

Gurney,  (Rev.  John  Hampden,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  London,  August  15,  1802.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  (1845-57,)  and  “  Historical  Sketches, 
1400-1546,”  (1852,  second  series,  1855,  and  third  series, 
1858.)  Died  in  1862,  aged  about  sixty  years. 

Gurney,  (Joseph  John,)  an  English  philanthropist 
and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  born  near  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1788.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  attainments  in  mathematics  and  the 
ancient  languages.  In  1841,  in  company  with  his  sister, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  with  the  view  of  introducing  improvements  into 
prison-discipline  and  of  inducing  the  French  govern¬ 


ment  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  colonies.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Bible,”  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Distinguishing  Views,  etc.  of  the  So 
ciety  of  Friends,”  “Hints  on  the  Portable  Evidence  of 
Christianity,”  and  other  valuable  works.  He  possessed 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  a  most  iiDeral  use,  both 
in  public  and  private  charities.  In  1837-39  he  visited 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and  wrote  “A 
Winter  in  the  West  Indies,”  giving  an  interesting  account 
of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  those  islands.  Died 
in  1847. 

See  Bernard  Barton,  “Memorial  of  J.  J.  Gurney,”  1847;  “The 
British  Friend”  for  1st  month,  1847;  “Memoirs  of  J.  J.  Gurney, 
with  Selections  from  his  Journal,”  etc. 

Gurowski,  goo-rov'skee,  (Adam,)  Count,  a  Polish 
writer  and  patriot,  born  in  the  government  of  Kalisz 
about  1810.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  employed  himself  for  a  time  as  a 
journalist,  and  in  1849  visited  America.  He  published, 
in  French,  “Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  Poland,”  (1841,) 
“Russia  and  Civilization,”  (1841,)  (in  German,)  and 
various  other  works.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  November,  1866. 

Gurtler,  gooRt'ler,  (Nicholas,)  a  Swiss  Protestant 
divine,  born  at  Bale  in  1654;  died  in  1711. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Gur'wood,  (John,)  a  brave  English  officer,  born  in 
1791,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  leader  of 
the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in 
1812.  He  became  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  in  1841  was  made  a  colonel.  He  published 
in  1838  “The  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
during  his  Various  Campaigns,”  etc.,  (13  vols.  8vo,)  a 
very  popular  and  valuable  work.  Died  in  1845. 

G-ury,  gu'R&'j  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  the¬ 
ologian,  born  at  Mailleroncourt,  January  23,  1801.  In 
1824  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and  afterwards  held  professor¬ 
ships  of  morals  in  the  College  of  Vais  and  in  the  Col¬ 
legium  Romanum.  Among  his  works  are  “  Compendium 
Theologize  Moralis,”  (1850,)  and  “Casus  Conscientiae,” 
(“Cases  of  Conscience,”  1864,)  which  have  been  severely 
criticised.  Died  April  18,  1866. 

Guahtdsp,  gdosh-tUsp',  or  Gust&sp,  goos-tisp',  writ¬ 
ten  also  Goshtasp,  Histasp,  and  Kislitasp,  a  famous 
Persian  hero  and  king,  who  has  been  by  some  writers 
identified  with  Darius  I.,  (surnamed  Hystaspis,)  bj 
others  with  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  fabulous  in  the  Persian  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  that  it  seems  impossible,  in  most 
cases,  to  settle  in  any  satisfactory  manner  the  question 
of  identity  between  the  kings  of  the  Persian  writers  and 
those  of  the  Greek  historians.  Firdousee,  (Firdausi,) 
who  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  the  facts  of  Per¬ 
sian  history  for  the  basis  of  his  great  poem,  (the  “  Shah 
Namah,”)  represents  Gushtasp  as  having  ruled  over  Per- 
.sia  many  years  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  as  having 
under  his  command  “  a  thousand  thousand  warriors  armed 
with  shining  steel,” — which  could  not  very  well  refer  to 
Hystaspes,  who  was  but  a  satrap  or  inferior  prince  under 
Cambyses,  but  would  answer  exactly  to  the  circumstances 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  As  “  Darius”  (in  Persian,  “  Dara” 
or  “  Darab)  was  not  originally  a  proper  name,  but  a  title, 
signifying  “lord,”  “prince,”  or  “king,”  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  he  should  have  been  generally  known  among 
the  Persians  by  his  patronymic  Hystaspes ,  (in  Persian, 
Gushtdsp.)  Darius  Hystaspis  would  then  signify,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  mode  of  speaking,  the  “  Prince  [son] 
of  Hystaspes.”  According  to  Firdousee,  Gushtasp  was 
the  first  Persian  king  who  openly  professed  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  who  (if  we  may  trust  the  poet-historian) 
was  the  contemporary  of  Gushtasp  and  his  most  influen¬ 
tial  counsellor.  (See  Darius  I.,  and  Hystaspes.) 

See  J.  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the  ShSh  Nameh  of  Fir¬ 
dausi,”  London,  1832 ;  Smith,  “  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.” 

Gusman,  (Bartholomeu  LouRENgo.)  See  Guzman 

Gussetius.  See  Gousset. 

Gustaf,  the  Swedish  of  Gustavus,  which  see. 

Gustafskjold  or  Gustafskjoeld,  goos'tifs  chold', 
originally  named  Abraham  Hellichius,  a  Swedish 
general,  born  in  1723.  Having  rendered  a  very  important 
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service  to  the  king,  Gustavus  III.,  he  was  made  a  general 
by  him,  and  received  a  title  of  nobility,  with  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Gustafskjold,  (“  Shield  of  Gustavus.”)  Died 
in  1792. 

Gustav  or  Gustave.  See  Gustavus. 

Gustavus,  gus-tH'vus  or  gus-ta'vus,  [Lat.  Gusta'vus  ; 
Sw.  Gustaf,  goos't&f ;  Ger.  Gustav,  goos't&f ;  Fr.  Gus¬ 
tave,  giis'tiv' ;  It.  Gustavo,  goos-ffi'vo,]  L,  commonly 
called  Gustavus  Vasa,  (or  Wasa,  v&'sa,)’  King  of 
Sweden,  was  born  near  Stockholm  in  1496.  Christiern 
II.  of  Denmark,  having  usurped  the  crown  of  Sweden  in 
1519,  caused  Gustavus  to  be  imprisoned.  Within  three 
days  after  his  coronation,  Christiern  violated  his  solemn 
promise  of  protection  to  the  Swedish  nation,  and  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  heads  of  the  first  Swedish  families. 
Among  the  eighty-four  persons  who  perished  was  Eric 
Vasa,  the  father  of  Gustavus.  The  latter,  having  escaped 
from  prison,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  After 
enduring  great  hardships,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  himself  a  powerful  party,  with  which  he 
marched  towards  Stockholm.  In  1521,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  he  took  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Westeris,  and  finally  obtained  possession  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  The  crown  was  now 
offered  to  Gustavus,  which  he  refused,  and  chose  rather 
to  govern  under  the  title  of  stadtholder.  But,  as  the 
nation  was  still  molested  by  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
his  allies  the  Catholic  party,  they  again  solicited  Gus¬ 
tavus  to  become  their  sovereign;  and  in  June,  1527,  he 
was  crowned  King  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  1559,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-three  years,  during  which  he  had  gained 
the  love  of  his  people  by  his  wise  and  beneficent  admin¬ 
istration.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eric  XIV. 

See  Holbbrg,  “  Histoire  du  Danemarck ;”  Geyer,  “  Histoire  de 
la  Su&de Vertot,  “  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  la  Su£de Olaf 
Celsius,  “Konung  Gustafs  I.  Historia,”  2  vols.,  1746-53;  J.  W. 
Archenholz,  “Geschichte  Gustav  Wasa’s  Konigs  von  Schweden,” 
2  vols.,  1801,  (and  French  version  of  the  same,  Paris,  1803.) 

Gustavus  II.  See  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Gustavus  IIL,  King  of  Sweden,  eldest  son  of  Adol¬ 
phus  Frederick,  born  in  1746,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1771.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  formed  the  project 
of  diminishing  the  power  of  the  nobles,  at  this  time  so 
great  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  crown,  while  their  oppres¬ 
sions  made  them  hated  by  the  people.  Having  by  his 
favours  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  army,  he  offered 
his  plan  for  a  new  constitution  to  all  the  military  officers 
of  the  capital,  who  received  it  with  applause.  After 
exacting  an  oath  of  obedience  from  the  soldiers,  he  next 
arrested  the  chief  members  of  the  States-General,  and 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  project.  The  following 
day,  the  house  in  which  the  States-General  were  as¬ 
sembled  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  cannon,  and 
the  king,  with  his  military  staff,  entered,  and  proposed  to 
them  the  new  constitution.  It  was  accepted,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  signatures.  Those  who  had  been  arrested 
were  released,  and  the  revolution  was  effected  without 
bloodshed.  In  1788,  however,  the  nobles  showed  their 
hostility  to  the  king  by  refusing  to  grant  him  supplies 
during  his  wars  with  Denmark  and  Russia.  In  1789 
Gustavus  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  which  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
arrested  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  Diet.  About 
1792  several  Swedish  noblemen  conspired  against  the 
king’s  life ;  and  at  a  masked  ball  given  at  Stockholm 
he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  their  number,  named 
Ankai  strom,  in  March,  1792.  In  addition  to  his  talents 
as  a  statesman,  Gustavus  was  distinguished  as  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist. 

See  Geisler,  “  Leben  des  Konigs  von  Schweden,  Gustavs  III. ;” 
Geyer,  “Histoire  de  la  Su£de;”  E.  L.  Possblt,  “Geschichte Gus¬ 
tav’s  III.  Konigs  der  Schweden,”  1792;  F.  Beccatini,  “  Storia  del 
Regno  e  della  Vita  di  Gustavo  III.,”  4  vols.,  1792. 

Gustavus  IV.,  born  in  1778,  succeeded  his  father, 
Gustavus  III.,  in  1792.  From  his  childhood  he  had 
manifested  a  singular  obstinacy  of  disposition,  which  in 
after-life  resembled  monomania.  A  zealous  advocate  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  made  it  the  principal  object 
of  his  life  to  restore  the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  travelled  through  Germany  in  1803  in 
order  to  unite  the  princes  of  the  Empire  against  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  He  would  have  no  intercourse  with  the  nations 


of  Europe  who  were  in  the  least  degree  friendly  to  the 
French  emperor.  By  these  follies  he  alienated  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  people  and  brought  them  into  innumerable 
difficulties.  The  Swedes,  in  order  to  rescue  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  ruin  which  his  conduct  was  likely  to  bring 
upon  it,  formed  a  plan  for  deposing  him.  Gustavus, 
suspecting  their  designs,  attempted  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  but  was  prevented 
by  force,  and  soon  after  imprisoned  as  a  traitor,  (1809.) 
The  king  and  his  direct  descendants  were  declared  by 
the  Diet  to  have  forfeited  their  right  to  the  crown,  and 
his  uncle,  Duke  Charles,  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  XIII.  The  deposed  king,  after  travel¬ 
ling  over  Europe,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  town  of 
Saint  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Colonel  Gustavson,  and  supported  himself  by  his 
writings,  together  with  a  small  pension.  Died  in  1837. 

Gustavus  V.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in  1858,  oldest 
son  of  Oscar  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  Dec.  8,  1907. 

Gus-ta'vus  A-dol'phus,  [Fr.  Gustave  Adolphe, 
giis'tstv'  i'dolf  ;  Ger.  Gustaf  Adolf,  goos't&f  i'dolf ; 
It.  Gustavo  Adolfo,  goos-ti'vo  i-dol'fo,]  or  Gusta¬ 
vus  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  his 
time,  born  at  Stockholm  on  the  9th  of  December,  1594, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and  grandson  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  soon  gave  proof  of  his  extraordinary  abilities.  Sweden 
having  been  invaded  by  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  and 
his  ally  the  Czar  of  Russia,  Gustavus  defeated  them,  and 
in  1629  concluded  a  peace  by  which  he  gained  a  great  part 
of  Livonia  and  the  town  of  Riga.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
invited  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  suffering  under 
the  persecutions  of  Ferdinand  II.,  to  be  the  champion 
of  their  cause.  Their  solicitations,  combined  with  the 
interest  which  he  as  a  zealous  Protestant  felt  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  arms,  induced  him  to  comply.  Before  setting 
out,  he  published  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
not  take  this  step  from  the  love  of  conquest,  but  for  the 
defence  of  his  religion  and  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  June,  1630, 
Gustavus  landed  in  Pomerania,  at  the  head  of  8000  men. 
His  army  was  soon  after  reinforced  by  six  Scottish  regi¬ 
ments  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  took  the  fortress 
of  Wolgast,  which  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  Having  advanced  into  Mecklenburg,  Gustavus 
received  proposals  of  peace  from  the  emperor,  offering 
him,  among  other  things,  the  possession  of  Pomerania. 
These  proposals  were  rejected,  and  Gustavus,  with  his 
army  increased  by  large  numbers  of  German  Protestants, 
continued  his  march  through  Pomerania  and  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  taking  one  town  and  fortress  after  another  in  rapid 
succession.  He  was  soon  after  opposed  by  Field-Marshal 
Tilly,  whom,  after  several  indecisive  engagements,  he  sig¬ 
nally  defeated  at  Leipsic  in  September,  163 1.  In  a  second 
encounter  with  Tilly,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  in  April, 
1632,  that  general  lost  his  life.  Ferdinand,  now  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  victories  of  Gustavus,  summoned  Wallen¬ 
stein,  whom  he  had  shortly  before  dismissed,  to  oppose 
him.  On  the  1 6th  of  November,  1632,  these  commanders, 
the  most  eminent  of  their  time,  and  both  hitherto  uncon¬ 
quered,  met  on  the  plain  of  Liitzen.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  action  Gustavus  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  the 
Swedes,  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  loss  of 
their  king,  whom  they  idolized,  fought  witV  iiresisciDie 
fury,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg,  a  cousin  of  Gustavus,  who  was  near  him 
when  he  fell,  and  who  soon  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  Austria,  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  assassinated 
him.  The  military  talents  of  Gustavus  were  of  the  high¬ 
est  order;  but  they  were  surpassed  by  his  admirable 
qualities  as  a  man  and  his  virtues  as  a  ruler.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  daughter  and  only  child,  Christina. 
“Gustavus  was,”  says  Schiller,  “ incontestably  the  first 
commander  of  his  century,  and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the 
army  which  he  had  created.  His  eye  watched  over  the 
morals  of  his  soldiers  as  strictly  as  over  their  bravery. 
In  everything  their  law-giver  was  also  their  example. 
In  the  intoxication  of  his  fortune  he  was  still  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  and  in  his  devotion  still  a  hero  and  a  king.” 

See  Schiller,  “History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;”  R.  de 
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Pradb,  “  Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe  dit  le  Grand,”  1686 ;  Geyer, 
“  Histoire  de  la  Su&de Walter  Hartb,  “  History  of  the  Life  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,”  2  vols.,  1759 ;  N.  Vogt,  “  Gustav  Adolph  Konig 
von  Schweden,”  2  vols.,  1790;  Jonas  Hallenberg,  ‘‘Svea  Rikes 
Historia  under  Konung  Gustaf  Adolfs  Regering,”  s  vols.,  1790-96; 
AxelOxenstierna,  “  Histoire  de  la  Jeunesse  de  Gustave  Adolph ;” 
Anders  Fryxell,  “Gustaf  II.  Adolph,”  1833;  J.  F.  Hollings, 
"  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,”  1838 ;  Gfrorer,  “  Geschichte  Gustav 
Adolph’s,”  2  vols.,  1837 ;  “  Gustav  Adolf,”  von  C.  Droysen,  1869. 

Gustavus  Eriksson.  See  Gustavus  I. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  (or  Wasa.)  See  Gustavus  I. 

Gutberleth,  goot'ber-lfit',  (Heinrich,)  a  German 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Deventer,  born  at  Hirschfeld 
in  1592,  wrote  a  treatise  (in  Latin)  “  On  Human  Affections 
Physically  and  Morally  considered.”  Died  in  1635. 

Gutberleth,  giit'ber-lSt',  (Tobias,)  a  Dutch  antiquary, 
born  in  Friesland  about  1674,  was  the  author  of  a  treat¬ 
ise  “  On  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  Gods,”  (in  Latin,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1 703. 

Gtitch,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1745, 
was  registrar  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  published 
“The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  from  the  Manuscripts  of  Anthony  Wood,  with  a 
Continuation,”  (1786.)  Died  in  1831. 

Gutch,  (John  Matthew,)  an  English  antiquary,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  about  1777,  wrote  “A  Lytell 
Geste  of  Robin  Hode,”  (2  vols.,  1847.)  Died  in  1858. 

Gutenberg,  goo'ten-bSRG',  (Johann  or  Henne,)  the 
inventor  of  printing,  was  born  at  Mentz,  in  Germany, 
about  1400.  His  original  name  was  Gansfleisch,  (glnss'- 
flish ;)  but  he  afterwards  assumed  his  mother’s  family 
name  of  Gutenberg.  In  1450  he  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  John  Faust,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  printed  a  vocabulary,  called  a  “  Catholi- 
con,”  by  means  of  letters  cut  on  blocks  of  wood.  Types 
of  copper  or  tin  were  soon  after  substituted  for  wood ; 
and  with  these  a  Latin  Bible  was  printed,  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense.  In  1455,  owing  to  some  dis¬ 
agreement  in  pecuniary  matters,  Gutenberg  and  Faust 
separated,  after  having  had  a  law-suit.  The  former, 
being  unable  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  to  Faust  by 
the  judge,  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  him  his  printing- 
materials  and  his  invention.  Gutenberg  subsequently 
practised  his  art  at  Mentz.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
archbishop  elector  of  that  city  and  one  of  the  nobles  of 
his  court,  and  obtained  other  preferments.  A  bronze 
monument,  by  Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Mentz  in  1837.  Died  in  1468. 

See  Dupont,  “  Histoire  de  rimprimerie;”  Falkenstein,  “Ge- 
schichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst,”  1840;  Ottley,  “  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin^  etc.  of  Engraving  on  Copper  and  Wood,”  1816 ;  Muermann, 
“Origjnes  Typographicae,”  1765;  Sotheby,  “The  Typography  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,”  1845 ;  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  “Guten¬ 
berg,  Inventeur  de  ITmprimerie,”  1853 ;  Charlrs  Schmidt,  “  Nou- 
veaux  Details  sur  la  Vie  de  Gutenberg,”  1841 ;  Domenico  Taccio, 
“  Notizie  storico-critico-tipografico-bibliografiche  di  Gutenberg,”  etc.. 
1844 ;  “  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters,”  by  Lamartine,  1856. 

Gutenberg  or  Guttemberg,  goot'tem-bSRG',  (Karl 
Gottlieb,)  a  German  engraver,  born  near  Nuremberg 
about  1742.  He  worked  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1792. 
Among  his  works  were  engravings  after  Rembrandt  and 
Mieris. 

Gutherius.  See  Gouthi^res. 

Guthier.  See  Gouthi4:res. 

Gttth'rie,  (George  James,)  an  English  surgeon,  bom 
in  London  in  1785.  He  lectured  on  surgery  in  London 
for  many  years,  and  wrote  several  professional  works. 
Died  in  1856. 

Gttth'rie,  (James,)  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
born  in  Nelson  county,  Kentucky,  in  1793.  He  began 
to  practise  law  at  Louisville  about  1820,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  for  that 
city.  In  1850  he  was  president  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  new  constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Pierce  secretary  of  the  United 
States  treasury  in  1853,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  1865.  Died  in  1869. 

See  Livingston’s  “Portraits  of  Emineat  Americans.” 

Guth'rie,  (James  Cargill,)  a  Scottish  poet,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Scottish  martyrs  James  Guthrie  and 
David  Cargill,  was  born  at  Glamis,  in  Forfarshire,  August 
27,  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  published  “  Village  Scenes,”  (1851,)  “The 
First  False  Step,”  (1854,)  “My  Lost  Love,”  (1865,) 


“Summer  Flowers,”  (1867,)  “  Rowena,”  (1871,)  and 
“The  Vale  of  Strathmore,”  (1875,)  the  last-named  being 
a  prose  work.  Died  in  1893. 

Giith'rie,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Brechin  about  1803.  He  became  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  minister  of  Free  Saint  John’s,  Edinburgh,  in  184c. 
As  an  associate  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  institution  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  He 
published  “The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel.”  He  was  the  chief 
founder  of  the  original  Ragged  or  Industrial  School  of 
Edinburgh.  Died  February  24,  1873. 

Guthrie,  (Thomas  Anstey,)  an  English  author, 
born  at  Kensington  in  1856.  Under  the  name  of  F. 
Anstey  he  published  a  series  of  humourous  stories,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1882  with  the  very  successful  “  Vice  Versa.” 
Others  of  his  works  are  “The  Tinted  Venus,”  (1885,) 
“The  Pariah,”  (1889,)  “  Tourmalin’s  Time  Cheques,” 
(1891,)  “Love  Among  the  Lions,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Guthrie,  (William,)  a  Scottish  litterateur ,  born  in 
the  county  of  Angus  about  1708.  He  published  a 
“  General  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  of  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,” 
a  “  History  of  the  English  Peerage,”  a  “  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  and  other  compilations.  Died  in  1770. 

Gutierrez,  goo-te-Sr'rSth,  or  Gutierres,  goo-te-ir'- 
rSs,  (Antonio  Garcia — gaR-^ee'l,)  a  popular  Spanish 
dramatist,  born  at  Chiclana  in  1812.  He  produced  about 
1834  “El  Trovador,”  a  drama.  Among  his  works  are 
“  El  Page,”  and  “  Magdalena.”  Died  September  2, 1884. 

Gutsmuths,  goots'moots,  (Johann  Christoph 
Friedrich,)  a  German  teacher  and  educational  writer, 
born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1759.  He  published  “Plays 
for  the  Exercise  and  Recreation  of  Body  and  Mind,” 
(1796,)  and  other  similar  treatises.  Died  in  1839. 

Gutzkow,  goots'ko,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  a  popular 
German  novelist  and  dramatist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1811. 
He  became  about  1830  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  school 
called  “Young  Germany.”  He  published,  besides  many 
other  works,  successful  tragedies  entitled  “Patkul” 
(1841)  and  “Uriel  Acosta,”  (1847,)  a  comedy  called 
“  Das  Urbild  des  Tartuffe,”  a  collection  of  critical  essays 
entitled  “Gods,  Heroes,  and  Don  Quixote,”  (1838,)  and 
“  Die  Ritter  vom  Geist,”  a  political  and  social  romance, 
(1850-52,)  which  was  very  popular.  He  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Dresden  in  1847.  Died  December  16,  1878. 

See  Heinrich  Hoff,  “  G.  Gutzkow  und  die  Gutzkowgraphie,” 
1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Giitzlaff,  giats'laf  or  gtits'lif,  (Karl,)  a  celebrated 
German  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar,  born  at  Pyritz* 
in  Pomerania,  in  1803.  He  repaired  to  Siam  in  1828, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Tomlin,  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Siamese.  With  a  view  of  introducing 
the  gospel  into  China,  he  settled  at  Macao,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Morrison,  aftei 
whose  death  Giitzlaff  became,  in  1835,  first  interpreter 
for  the  superintendence  of  British  commerce.  He  visited 
England  in  1849,  and  died  at  Hong-Kong,  shortly  after 
his  return,  in  1851.  Among  his  various  works  (which 
are  mostly  written  in  English)  we  may  name  his  “  China 
Opened,”  (1838,)  and  “History  of  the  Chinese  Empire.” 
He  also  had  a  share  in  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese. 

Guy.  See  Gui  and  Guido. 

Guy,  gi>  (Seymour  Joseph,)  an  Anglo-American, 
painter,  born  in  England  in  1824.  In  1854  he  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy.  He  has  painted  portraits  and  genre,  his 
pictures  of  children  being  especially  good. 

Guy,  gi,  (Thomas,)  the  founder  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
London,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1643.  Having  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  principally  by  the  sale  of  South  Sea 
stock,  he  built  additions  to  Saint  Thomas’s  Hospital  in 
Southwark  in  1707,  and  subsequently  founded  the  hos¬ 
pital  near  Saint  Thomas’s  which  bears  his  name.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  more  munificent  donations  for 
charitable  purposes  than  any  other  private  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Died  in  1724. 

Guy,  gi  or  ge»  (or  Guido,  gwee'do)  de  Lusignao, 
(d$h  lu'sfen'ybN',)  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  of  French 
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origin.  He  married  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Amaury,  King 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1186,  Baldwin  V.,  the  son  of  Sibylla  by 
a  former  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  became 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  died  in  the  same  year.  Guy  de 
Lusignan  then  obtained  the  title  of  king.  His  capital 
was  taken  by  Saladin  in  1187,  and  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Isabella,  a  sister  of  Sibylla.  Guy  applied  for  aid  to 
Richard  I.  of  England,  who  gave  him  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus  (1192)  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  his 
claim  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Amaury  about  1194. 

See  Michaud,  “  History  of  the  Crusades.” 

Guyard,  ge'iR',  (Bernard,)  a  French  friar,  born  at 
Craon  in  1601,  had  the  title  of  preacher  ( pridicateur )  to 
the  king,  and  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1674. 

Guyard,  (Laurent,)  a  French  sculptor,  born  at  Chau- 
mont-en-Bassigni  in  1723,  was  a  pupil  of  Bouchardon 
the  Younger.  Died  in  1788. 

See  J.  B.  Varney,  “  Notice  sur  L.  Guyard,”  1806. 

Guyard,  (Stanislas,)  a  French  Orientalist,  born  in 
1846.  In  youth  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  learned 
the  Persian  and  Russian  languages.  He  also  became 
versed  in  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  and  later  was  an  expert 
Assyriologist.  He  became  an  instructor  in  the  College 
of  France.  His  papers  on  Oriental  subjects  are  of  high 
value.  His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  Arabic  metres. 
Died  in  1884. 

Guyard  de  Berville,  ge'tR'  deh  bSR'vfel',  a  French 
biographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  wrote  a  “  Life 
of  Chevalier  Bayard,”  (1760,)  and  a  “Life  of  Bertrand 
Du  Guesclin,”  (1767.)  Died  in  a  hospital  in  1770. 

Guyet,  ge'£',  (FRANgois,)  a  French  scholar,  born  at 
Angers  in  1575.  He  wrote  annotations  on  various  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  some  Latin  poems.  He  was  a 
friend  of  De  Thou,  Manage,  and  Balzac.  Died  in  1655. 

Guy^tand,  ge'i'tflN',  (Claude  Marie,)  a  French 
poet  and  satirist,  born  in  1748,  wrote  “  Genius  Avenged,” 
and  other  poems.  Died  in  1811. 

Guyon,  ge'6N',  (Claude  Marie,)  a  French  historian, 
born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1699.  He  published  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Echard’s  “  Roman  History,”  (10  vols.,  1736,) 
a  “  History  of  the  Amazons,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
(1740,)  a  “History  of  the  Indies,”  (3  vols.,  1744,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1771. 

See  Desessarts,  “  Les  Si&cles  litt^raires  de  la  France.” 

Guyon,  gl'<?n,  [Fr.  pron.  ge'dN',]  (Jeanne  Bouvier 
de  la  Motte — boo've-a'  deh  It  mot,)  Madame,  a  French 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  talents  and  piety,  born  at  Mon- 
targis  in  1648.  In  her  sixteenth  year,  in  compliance  with 
her  parents’  wishes,  she  married  M.  Guyon,  whom  she 
had  never  seen  till  a  few  days  previous.  On  becoming 
a  widow,  in  1676,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  a  few  years  later  retired  to  a  religious 
establishment  at  Gex.  She  soon  after  wrote  “  The  Song 
of  Songs  of  Solomon,  interpreted  according  to  the  Mystic 
Sense,”  and  a  “  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,”  two 
very  popular  works,  which,  however,  gave  offence  to  some 
of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  their  persecutions, 
she  was  imprisoned  nearly  eight  months.  On  her  re¬ 
lease  she  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Fenelon, 
who  had  considerable  sympathy  with  her  peculiar  reli¬ 
gious  views  and  continued  to  be  one  of  her  truest  friends. 
About  this  time  she  put  her  writings  into  the  hands  of 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  expurgated  them  from 
what  he  regarded  as  the  heresy  of  Quietism.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  submission  of  Madame  Guyon  to  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  Bossuet,  she  was  involved  in  the  persecutions  of 
Fenelon,  and  about  1695  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille. 
On  her  release,  in  1 700,  she  devoted  herself  to  writing ; 
and  her  works,  it  is  said,  form  39  octavo  volumes.  Her 
Autobiography  was  translated  by  Cowper,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  for  her  character.  Died  in  1717. 

See  Upham,  “Life  of  Madame  Guyon,”  1851;  De  Bausset, 
“Histoire  de  Fenelon;”  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;” 
Ph£lipeaux,  “  Lettres  sur  l’Histoire  du  Quidtisme;”  Hodgson, 
“  Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Guyon,  gl'qn,  (Richard  Debaufre,)  a  distinguished 
general,  born  near  Bath,  in  England,  in  1813.  He  entered 
the  Austrian  service  in  1832,  and  rose  in  a  few  years  to 
he  aide-de-camp  of  the  Hungarian  field-marshal  Splenyi. 


whose  daughter  he  married.  He  fought  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  against  the  Austrians  in  the  principal  battles  of 
the  revolution  of  1848,  and  was  created  a  general.  After 
Gorgey’s  surrender,  (August,  1849,)  Guyon  escaped  with 
Kossuth  to  Turkey,  where  he  obtained  a  high  command 
in  the  Sultan’s  army.  He  organized  the  army  which  de¬ 
fended  Kars,  (1854.)  Died  at  Constantinople  in  1856. 

See  A.  Kinglake,  “Gen.  Guyon  on  the  Battle-Fields  of  Hungary.” 

Guyot.  See  Desfontaines,  Abb£. 

Guyot,  geV,  (Arnold  Henry,)  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
meritorious  writer  on  physical  geography,  was  born  near 
Neufch&tel,  in  Switzerland,  in  1807.  He  was  a  fellow- 
student  and  friend  of  Agassiz,  graduated  at  Berlin  in  1835, 
and  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  glaciers,  in  which 
he  made  important  discoveries.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1848,  and  in  the  ensuing  winter  delivered  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  course  of  lectures  on  physical  geography,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “  The  Earth  and  Man,”  ( 1 849.) 
He  prepared  a  series  of  text-books  on  geography,  and 
was  professor  of  geology  and  physical  geography  at 
Princeton  College  from  1855  till  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1884. 

Guyot,  ge'o',  (Claude  Etienne,)  a  French  general, 
born  near  Lons-le-Saulnier  in  1768,  served  as  general  of 
division  in  Russia  in  1812.  Died  in  1837. 

Guyot,  (Germain  Antoine,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1694 ;  died  in  1750. 

Guyot,  (Joseph  Nicolas,)  a  French  jurist,  born  in 
Lorraine  in  1728,  published,  besides  other  works,  a  useful 
compilation  called  a  “Universal  and  Descriptive  (rai- 
sonni)  Repertory  of  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Canonical  Juris¬ 
prudence,”  (64  vols.,  1775-86.)  Died  in  1816. 

Guyot  de  Fere,  ge'o' deh  faiR,  (FRANgois  Fortune,) 
a  French  journalist  and  littlrateur ,  born  in  Paris  in  1791. 
In  1826  he  founded  the  “Journal  of  Arts  and  Trades,” 
(“Journal  des  Arts  et  Metiers.”)  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,” 
(1821.)  Died  in  1866. 

Guyot  de  Folleville.  See  Folleville. 

Guyot  des  Herbiers,  geV  d&  zgR'be-i',  (Claude 
Antoine,)  a  French  poet,  born  at  JoinvilleTn  1745  ;  died 
in  1828. 

Guys,  ge,  (Pierre  Alphonse,)  a  French  litterateur, 
son  of  Pierre  Augustin,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  1755.  He  was  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
“The  House  of  Moli&re,”  a  “Eulogy  on  Antoninus 
Pius,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Guys,  (Pierre  Augustin,)  a  French  merchant  and 
traveller,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1721,  visited  Asia  and 
Greece,  and  published  in  1776  a  “  Literary  Journey  in 
Greece,”  which  was  eulogized  by  Voltaire  in  some  verses. 
Died  in  1799. 

Guyse.  See  Guise. 

Guyse,  glz,  ?  (John,)  an  eminent  English  Calvinist 
and  Independent  minister,  born  at  Hertford  in  1680.  He 
preached  for  some  years  in  London.  His  principal  work, 
“An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Form 
of  a  Paraphrase,”  (3  vols.,  1739-42,)  has  been  often  re¬ 
printed.  Died  in  1761. 

Guyton  de  Morveau,  ge'tiN'  deh  moR'vo',  (Louis 
Bernard,)  an  eminent  French  chemist,  born  at  Dijon 
in  January,  1 737,  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in  1755 
became  advocate-general  in  Parliament.  Without  relin¬ 
quishing  the  law,  he  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  with 
success,  and  in  1772  published  a  work  on  the  subject, 
entitled  “Academic  Digressions.”  In  1773  he  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  power  of  certain  fumigations 
against  infectious  effluvia,  and  checked  a  fatal  disease  at 
Dijon  by  chlorine  gas.  In  1782  he  proposed  a  methodi¬ 
cal  nomenclature  for  chemistry,  and  afterwards  united 
with  Lavoisier  in  forming  that  system  of  nomenclature 
which  has  since  been  generally  adopted  with  such  exten¬ 
sive  utility.  He  displayed  great  erudition  and  judgment 
in  his  “Chemical  Dictionary”  for  the  “Encyclopedic 
Methodique,”  (1786.)  As  a  member  of  the  Convention 
in  1792,  he  participated  in  the  excesses  of  the  popular 
party.  About  1795  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  in  which  he 
occupied  a  chair  for  eleven  years.  He  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
to  the  “Annales  de  Chimie,”  of  which  he  was  editor, 
l  ie  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  During 
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the  empire  of  Napoleon  he  received  the  title  of  baron, 
and  was  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Bkrthollet,  “filoge  historique  de  Guyton  de  Morveau;” 
Hoefer,  “Histoire  de  la  Chimie;”  “Encyclopedia  Britannica;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Guzman,  gooth-mln',  (Alejandro,)  a  Spanish  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  Granada  in  1752,  entered  the  republican 
army  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  became  one  of  the  most  violent  members  of 
the  Jacobin  faction.  He  was  guillotined  in  Paris  in  1794. 

Guzman,  de,  dl  gooth-min',  (Alfonso  Perez,)  sur- 
named  the  Good,  a  celebrated  Spanish  commander, 
born  at  Valladolid  in  1258.  Having  been  appointed  by 
King  Sancho  IV.  governor  of  Tarifa,  he  defended  that 
fortress  against  the  Infant  Don  Juan,  brother  of  the 
king.  Don  Juan,  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  take  the 
place,  threatened  to  put  to  death  a  son  of  Guzman  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  fortress  was  not  instantly 
surrendered.  To  this  menace  Guzman  replied  “that, 
sooner  than  be  guilty  of  such  infamous  treachery,  he 
would  lend  him  a  poniard  to  kill  his  son,”  at  the  same 
time  throwing  his  dagger  from  the  ramparts.  The  atro¬ 
cious  threat  was  executed ;  and  the  wife  of  Guzman  died 
soon  after,  of  grief.  This  incident  has  been  celebrated 
in  one  of  Lope  de  Vega’s  dramas.  Guzman  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements  with  the 
Moors,  and  fell  in  battle  in  1309.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Medina-Sidonia. 

See  Quintana,  “Lives  of  Celebrated  Spaniards.” 

Guzman  or  Guzmao,  de,  dl  goos-mowN',  (Bar- 
THOLOMEU  Lourenqo,)  a  Portuguese  mechanician  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Santos  about  1680,  is  called  the 
original  inventor  of  the  balloon.  He  made  the  first 
experiment  with  his  machine  near  Lisbon  in  1709;  but 
he  was  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  labours  by  the  fear 
of  the  Inquisition.  Died  about  1725* 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  edited  by  Francis  Libber; 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Guzman,  de,  (Enrique,)  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  a 
Spanish  grandee,  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  conquest 
of  Granada.  Died  in  1492. 

Guzman,  de,  (Don  Fernando  Perez,)  a  Spanish 
poet  and  chronicler,  born  in  1405,  left  a  “  Chronicle  of 
John  II.  of  Castile.”  Died  in  1470. 

Guzman,  de,  (Donna  Luisa,)  a  daughter  of  Juan 
Perez,  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  became  the  queen  of 
John  of  Braganza,  King  of  Portugal.  On  his  death,  in 
1656,  she  was  appointed  regent,  and  distinguished  her¬ 
self  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  her  administration. 
Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles  I.  of  England, 
she  gave  her  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son,  afterwards 
Charles  II.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  her  son,  Al¬ 
fonso  VI.,  she  retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  died  in 
1666.  Under  her  rule  the  independence  of  Portugal 
was  secured. 

Guzman,  de,  (Olivarez.)  See  Olivarez. 

Guzman,  de,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  painter,  sumamed 
elCoxo,  (“the  Lame,”)  born  about  1557,  was  patronized 
by  Philip  III.,  who  made  him  his  painter  in  1601. 

See  Quilliet,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 
Guzmics,  gooz'mits,  (Izidor,)  a  Hungarian  divine, 
born  at  Vamos-Csalad,  April  7, 1 786.  He  became  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk  in  1805,  and  an  abbot  in  1832.  Died  at 
Bakonybel,  September  1,  1839.  His  life  was  one  of 
extreme  literary  activity,  and  made  a  remarkable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  times.  He  left  religious  and  theological 
works  in  Magyar  and  Latin,  besides  meritorious  metrical 
translations  from  the  Greek  poets. 

GwBt,  (George,)  an  English  architect  and  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  in  1775.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  warehouses  of  the  West  India  Docks. 
Being  employed  in  repairing  Bow  Church  in  1820,  he 
identified  the  Norman  remains  of  the  original  building, 
which  he  described  in  a  treatise  entitled  “  Observations 
on  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary-le-Bow,”  etc.  He  also 
restored  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Overy,  and  other 
edifices  in  London.  Died  in  1856. 

Gwilt,  (Joseph,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
ik  1784,  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  architecture. 
He  designed  Markree  Castle,  near  Sligo.  Among  his 
works  are  “Rudiments  of  Architecture,  Practical  anc 


Theoretical,”  (1826,)  and  an  “Encyclopaedia  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical,”  (1842,) 
which  is  commended  as  a  standard  work.  Died  in  1863. 

Gwilym,  (David  ap.)  See  David  ap  Gwillym. 

Gwin,  (William  M.,)  a  Democratic  politician,  bom 
in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  in  1805.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  California  in  1850, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1857.  He  acted  with  the  pro-slavery 
party.  Died  September  3,  1885. 

Gwinn,  (William,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born 
at  Columbus,  Indiana,  in  1831.  He  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1856,  and  commanded  a  gunboat  at  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  February  and  April,  1862, 
He  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Haines’  Bluff,  near  Vicks* 
burg,  in  January,  1863. 

Gwinne,  gwln,  (Matthew,)  an  English  physician, 
born  in  London  about  1554,  was  appointed  in  1582  regent 
of  Saint  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1596  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  in  Gresham  College.  He  was  also 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Died  in  1627. 

See  Ward’s  “Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors.” 

Gwin-nett',  (Button,)  born  in  England  about  1732, 
emigrated  to  Georgia  about  1772.  In  1776  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  in  which  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  became  president  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  council  of  Georgia  in  1777,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel 
by  General  McIntosh  in  May  of  that  year. 

See  Goodrich’s  “Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence.” 

Gwynn  or  Gwynne,  gwln,  (Eleanor,)  an  English 
actress  and  celebrated  beauty,  was  born  in  London 
about  1650.  After  she  had  achieved  success  as  an  actress, 
she  became  a  mistress  of  Charles  II.  Died  about  1690. 

(ji-y'geS,  [Gr.  Yvyrjg,]  first  Lydian  king  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae,  was  minister  of  King  Candaules, 
whose  throne  he  usurped  after  having  put  him  to  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  magic  ring  which  made 
the  wearer  invisible.  He  reigned  about  thirty-eight 
years.  Died  about  680  B.c. 

Gylippe.  See  Gylippus. 

Qly-lip'pus,  [Gr.  TvTiimroc ;  Fr.  Gylippe,  zhe'lip',) 
a  skilful  Spartan  general  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In 
414  B.C.  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  at  Syracuse, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  He  defeated 
the  enemy  in  several  actions,  and  captured  their  whole 
army,  commanded  by  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  in  413. 
After  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  Gylippus  was 
commissioned  to  convey  to  Sparta  the  treasure  there 
obtained.  He  was  convicted  of  stealing  a  large  part  of 
it,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped,  and  died 
in  exile. 

Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard,  gUl'lem-booRG'  a'r?n- 
sv§Rd',  (Thomasine  Christine  Buntzen,)  Madame,  a 
celebrated  Danish  novelist,  born  in  1773,  was  married 
in  1790  to  the  dramatist  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg.  She 
was  subsequently  divorced,  and  in  1801  became  the  wife 
of  Count  Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard.  Her  “  Novels,  Old 
and  New,  by  the  Author  of  a  Story  of  Every  Day,” 
(“  Gamle  og  Nye  Novell er  af  Forfatteren  til  en  Hver 
dags  Histone,”)  appeared  in  1834.  They  acquired  a 
wide  popularity,  and  were  translated  into  French  and 
German.  Died  in  1856. 

Gyllenborg,  yiil'len-boRg',  (Charles,)  Count,  a 
Swedish  nobleman  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Upsal  in 
1679.  He  was  employed  by  Charles  XII.  as  resident 
minister  in  London  from  1703  to  1717,  and  subsequently 
rose  to  be  a  councillor  of  state  and  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Upsal.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Disputatio 
de  Regno  Ostro-Gothorum  in  Italia,”  (“Dissertation  on 
the  Ostro-Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy.”)  Died  in  1746. 

See  Johan  Ihre,  “  Oratio  in  Memoriam  C.  Gyllenborg,”  1747. 

Gyllenborg,  (Gustavus  Frederic,)  Count,  a  cousin 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1 73 1,  was  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  He  published  a 
number  of  odes,  satires,  fables,  and  poems  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  may  be  named  “  The  Passage  of  the 
Belts.”  Died  in  1809. 

Gyllenhaal,  ytil'len-hil,  (Leonhard,)  a  Swedish 
entomologist,  born  in  West  Gothland  in  1 752*  was  3 
pupil  of  Linnaeus.  He  wrote  an  able  work  on  the 
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insects  of  Sweden,  (“Insecta  Suecica,”  4  vols.,  1808-27., 
Died  in  1840. 

Gyllenhielm,  y'Sl'l?n-hy§lm/,  (Carl  Carlsson,) 
Baron,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  was 
born  in  1574-  He  served  with  distinction  in  France  in 
the  army  of  Henry  IV.,  and  afterwards  was  made  a 
senator,  high  admiral  of  Sweden,  and  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceptors  of  the  princess  Christina.  Died  in  1650. 

Gyongyosy,  dyon'dyo-se,  (Stephen,)  one  of  the 
earliest  Hungarian  poets,  born  in  1620.  His  works  are 
still  popular  among  his  countrymen,  and  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  Died  in  1704. 

Gyp,  the  pen-name  of  Sibylle  Gabrielle,  born  about 
1850,  a  grandniece  of  Mirabeau,  and  married  Count 
de  Martel  in  1869.  Her  novels  are  numerous,  and  in¬ 
clude  “Bob,”  (1882,)  “  Sans  Voiles,”  (1885,)  “  Pas* 
sionette,”  (1891,)  “  Mariage  de  Chiffan,”  (1894,) 
“  Eux  et  Elle,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Gyrowetz,  glr'o-ftSts',  (Adalbert,)  a  distinguished 
musical  composer,  born  at  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  in  1763. 
After  visiting  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  favour,  he  settled  at  Vienna,  and  became 
chapel-master  at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  Among  his 
best  operas  are  “The  Oculist,”  and  “ Felix  and  Adele.” 
He  also  composed  masses,  sonatas,  and  symphonies: 


the  last-named  are  particularly  admired.  Died  March 
19,  1850. 

Gyulai  or  Gyulay,  dyoo'll,  almost  joo'll,  (Franz,) 
Count,  a  Hungarian  general  in  the  Austrian  service, 
was  born  at  Pesth  in  1799.  He  became  colonel  about 
1830,  and  lieutenant-field-marshal  in  1846.  He  was  min¬ 
ister  of  war  a  short  time  in  1850,  after  which  he  was 
commandant  at  Milan.  In  1857  he  succeeded  Radetzky 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  had 
the  chief  command  in  the  war  which  began  in  May,  1859, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Franco-Sardinian  army  at  the 
great  battle  of  Magenta  in  June.  Before  the  end  of  this 
month  he  was  deprived  of  the  command.  Died  in  1868. 

Gyulai  or  Gyulay,  (Ignatius,)  Count,  an  Austrian 
commander,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Her» 
mannstadt  in  1763,  served  against  the  Turks  and  ip, 
the  principal  campaigns  against  the  French.  In  1805  he 
concluded  the  peace  of  Presburg,  in  conjunction  with 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  and  was  soon  after  made  Ban  of 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia.  He  was  appointed 
field-marshal-general  in  1813,  and  in  1830  president  of 
the  aulic  council.  Died  in  1831. 

Gyzen,  gl'zen  or  Hl'zen, (Peter,)  a  Flemish  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1636.  His  works  are  rare, 
and  are  prized  for  their  high  finish.  Died  about  1 700. 


Haag,  Mg,  (Eugene  and  Emile,)  brothers,  and  French 
Protestants,  born  at  Montbeliard  in  1808  and  1810.  Thev 
published  “  Protestant  France,  or  the  Lives  of  French 
Protestants  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  Name  in 
History,”  (“  La  France  protestante,”  etc.,  9  vols.  8vo, 
1847-59.)  Died  respectively  in  1868  and  in  1865. 

Haag,  (Karl,)  a  painter,  born  at  Erlangen,  Bava¬ 
ria,  in  1820,  and  resident  in  England  after  1847.  He 
became  notable  for  life-scenes  in  water-colour,  sketch¬ 
ing  in  the  Highlands,  and  afterwards  scenes  of  Arab 
life  in  the  desert. 

Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Norway,  born  Aug.  3,  1872, 
second  son  of  Prince  Frederick,  now  Frederick  VIII.  of 
Denmark.  Elected  king  by  the  Norwegian  parliament 
Nov.  18,  1905.  He  changed  his  name  from  Charles  to 
Haakon,  a  title  borne  by  former  kings  of  Norway. 

Haansbergen,  van,  vtn  h§ns'b$R'gen,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1642,  was  one  of  the  best 
pupils  of  Poelemburg,  whom  he  imitated.  He  settled 
at  the  Hague  in  1669,  and  painted  portraits,  nymphs, 
etc.  Died  in  1705. 

Haaren,  van,  (Willem.)  See  Haren. 

Haarter,  hSR'ter,  (Bernard,)  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  June  13,  1806.  His  best  work  is  the  poet¬ 
ical  tale  “  Huibert  en  Klaartje,”  (1844.)  He  was  (1843- 
54)  a  pastor  in  Amsterdam,  and  later  was  professor  of 
church  history  at  Utrecht.  Died  November  19,  1880. 

Haas,  hiss,  or  Hasius,  hl'ze-iis,  (Johann  Mat¬ 
thias,)  a  German  historian  and  geographer  of  great 
merit,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1684.  He  taught  mathematics 
at  Wittenberg,  and  wrote  “  Phosphorus  Historiarum,” 
»tc.,  (1743.)  Died  in  1742. 

Haas,  de,  deh  his,  (Mauritz  Frederik  Hendrik,) 
a  marine  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam,  December  12,  1832. 
He  became  a  court-painter  to  the  queen.  He  opened  in 
1859  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  his  removal  greatly 
stimulated  and  improved  the  art  of  marine-painting  in  the 
United  States.  Died  Nov.  23,  1895.  (See  De  Haas.) 

See  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Haas,  de,  deh  his,  (John  Philip,)  born  in  Holland 
about  1735,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by  Congress  in 
1777*  Died  in  Philadelphia  about  1795. 

Haase,  hi'zeh,  (Heinrich  Gottlob  Friedrich 
Christian,)  an  eminent  German  philologist,  born  at 
Magdeburg  in  1808.  He  became  titular  professor  of 
philology  at  Breslau  in  1846.  He  published  good  editions 
of  Thucydides,  (1842,)  of  Seneca,  (1852,)  etc. ;  also  “The 
Past  and  Future  of  Philology,”  (1835.)  Died  in  1867. 

Hab'ak-kuk,  (or  ha-bak'kuk,)  [Heb.  Fr. 


Habacuc,  hi'bt'kiik',  ]  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets,  and  author  of  a  canonical  book  of  the  Bible.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  prophesied  about  600  B.C.,  but  this 
date  is  by  no  means  certain.  His  language  is  highly 
poetical  and  imaginative,  and  his  prophecies  form  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  Hebrew  literature.  A  passage  of 
his  book  is  quoted  by  Saint  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  41.  In  the 
Septuagint  the  name  is  written  ’A/ifiaicov/j,,  ( Ambakoum .) 

Hab'b?r-ton,  (John,)  an  American  author,  born  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  February  24,  1842.  Pie  served  as 
a  volunteer  officer  in  the  army,  1862-65,  and  became  a 
journalist.  Among  his  works  are  “  Helen’s  Babies,” 
(1876,)  a  book  of  great  popularity,  “The  Worst  Boy 
in  Town,”  (1879,)  “  Deacon Crankett,”  (aplay,  1880,) 
“Who  was  Paul  Grayson?”  (1882,)  “George  Wash¬ 
ington,”  (1884,)  “  Brueton’s  Bayou,”  (1886,)  “The 
Chautauquans,”  (1891,)  “A  Lucky  Lover,”  (1893,) 
etc. 

Habeneck,  Mb'nSk',  (Antoine  Francois,)  a  French 
musician,  born  at  Mezieres  in  1781  ;  died  in  1849. 

Haberlin  or  Haeberlin,  ha'ber-leen',  (Franz  Domi- 
nicus,)  an  eminent  German  historian,  born  near  Ulm,  on 
the  Danube,  in  1720.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
Helmstedt  in  1746,  and  professor  of  public  law  there  in 
1751.  Soon  after  that  date  he  was  privy  councillor  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  published  a  “Universal 
History,”  (“Allgemeine  Weltgeschichte,”  12  vols.,  1767 
—73,)  a  “  Modern  History  of  the  German  Empire  since 
the  Beginning  of  the  War  of  Schmalkalden,”  (20  vols., 
1774-86,)  which  is  praised  as  a  classic  work,  and  other 
histories.  His  chief  merits  are  exactitude  and  thorough 
research.  Died  in  1787. 

Haberlin,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  publicist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1756  at  Helmstedt,  where 
he  became  professor  of  public  law  about  1786.  He 
published  a  “Repertory  of  German  Public  Law  and 
Feudal  Law,”  (1781-95,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1808. 

Haberlin,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  novelist,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Erlangen  in  1784.  He  published 
many  historical  novels,  among  which  are  “The  Exile,” 
(“Der  Heimathlose,”)  and  “The  Prime  Minister,”  (4 
vols.,  1835.)  Died  at  Potsdam,  January  1,  1858. 

Habermann.  See  Avenarius. 

Hab'er-sham,  (Joseph,)  born  at  Savannah,  Georgia 
in  1750.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1785  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  From  1795  to  1800 
he  was  postmaster-general.  Died  in  1815. 

Habert,  hi! baiR',  (Francois,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Issoudun  about  1520.  He  produced,  besides  many 
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original  poems,  a  version  of  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses,” 
which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1562. 

Habert,  (Isaac,)  a  French  poet,  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  Paris  about  1560,  wrote  a  poem  “  On 
Meteors,”  (“Des  Meteores,”  1585.) 

Habert,  (Isaac,)  a  French  theologian  and  writer,  son 
of  Germain,  (de  Cerisy,)  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Paris.  He  became  preacher  to  the  king,  and  in  1645 
Bishop  of  Vabres.  Died  in  1668. 

Habert,  (Louis,)  a  French  theological  writer,  born 
near  Blois  in  1636;  died  in  1718. 

Habert,  (Philippe,)  a  French  poet,  bom  in  Paris 
about  1605,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  author  of  a  poem  called  the  “Temple  of 
Death.”  He  was  killed  at  a  siege  in  Flanders  in  1637. 

Habert,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  Baron,  a  French  general, 
born  at  Avallon  in  1773.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Heliopolis,  (1798,)  Jena,  (1806,)  and  Eylau,  (1807,)  and 
subsequently  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1814.  In  1815 
he  obtained  command  of  a  division,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Waterloo.  Died  in  1825. 

Habert  de  Cerisy,  M'baiR'*  d?h  s&'re'se',  (Ger¬ 
main,)  a  brother  of  Philippe  Habert,  noticed  above,  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  wrote  poems 
which  were  once  admired.  Died  in  1655. 

Habicht,  hi'biKt,  (Christian  Maximilian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  Orientalist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1775.  He  published 
an  edition  of  “The  Arabian  Nights,”  (“Tausend  und 
eine  Nachte,”  8  vols.,  1825-39,)  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Schall  and  Von  der  Hagen,  made  a  German  version  of 
the  same,  (15  vols.,  1825.)  Died  in  1839. 

Habicot, ,61'be'ko',*  (Nicolas,)  a  French  anatomist, 
born  at  Bonny  about  1550,  studied  in  Paris,  and  became 
surgeon  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  to  the  army.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  skilful  anatomists  of  his  time,  and  wrote 
several  professional  treatises.  Died  in  1624. 

Hab'ing-tpn,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Hendlip  in  1605.  His  father,  Thomas,  was  implicated 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  but  was  pardoned.  William 
wrote  “The  Queen  of  Aragon,”  a  tragi-comedy,  and 
a  collection  of  small  poems,  entitled  “Castara,”  (1635.) 
Died  in  1645. 

See  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets Sir  S.  E.  Brydges, 
“  Censura  Literaria;”  Hallam,  “  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xi.,  1825. 

Habsburg  or  Hapsburg,  haps'burg,  [Ger.  pron. 
hlps'booRG,]  House  of,  an  ancient  sovereign  family 
of  Austria,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  castle  of 
Habsburg,  or  Hapsburg,  in  Switzerland.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  who  acquired  great  celebrity  was 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  born  in  1218  and  elected  Emperor 
of  Germany  in  1273.  He  obtained  Austria  and  other 
provinces  by  conquest,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which 
now  reigns  over  the  Austrian  empire,  and  which  since 
1736  has  been  styled  the  house  of  Habsburg-Lorraine. 
(See  Rudolf  of  Habsburg.) 

See,  also,  E.  M.  von  Lichnowsky,  “  Geschichte  des  Hauses 
Habsburg,”  2  vols.,  1836-37. 

Hachette,  ht'sh&t',*  the  surname  of  Jeanne  Four- 
QUET,  (fooR'ki',)  a  French  heroine,  born  at  Beauvais 
in  1454.  She  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of 
Beauvais  against  Charles  the  Bold  in  1472.  She  used 
a  small  axe  ( hachette )  as  a  weapon:  hence  her  surname. 

Hachette,  (Jean  Nicolas  Pierre,)  an  able  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Mezieres  in  1769,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Rheims.  By  the  influence  of  Monge, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1794,  and  in  1797  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
descriptive  geometry,  which  he  retained  until  1816.  In 
1830  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  published 
a  “  Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Geometry  of  Monge,” 
(1811,)  “Elements  of  Geometry  of  Solids,”  (1817,) 
14  Applications  of  Descriptive  Geometry,”  (1821,)  a 
“Treatise  on  Machines,”  etc.  He  rendered  a  great 
•ervice  by  applying  geometry  to  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Among  his  pupils  was  Arago.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Hachette,  (Louis  Christophe  Francois,)  born  at 
Rethel,  in  France,  in  1800,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  great 
publishing-house  in  Paris.  Died  in  1864. 

•  On  the  pronunciation  of  the  initial  French  A,  see  p.  1317,  not t. 


Hackaert.  See  Hakkert. 

Hackelmann,  hik'ksl-min',  (Leopold,)  a  German 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  near  Bremen  in  1563  ;  d»e<i 
in  1619. 

Hackert.  See  Hakkert. 

Hackert,  Mk'kgRt,  (Georg,)  an  engraver,  a  brother 
of  Philipp,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1755. 
He  engraved  the  “  View  of  Rome”  and  other  works  of 
his  brother  Philipp.  Died  at  Florence  in  1805.  His 
brother  Johann,  born  in  1744,  was  a  landscape-painter. 
Died  at  Bath,  in  England,  in  1773.  Another  brother^ 
Wilhelm,  born  in  1748,  was  a  painter  of  history  and 
portraits.  He  was  professor  of  design  in  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Petersburg  when  he  died,  about  1786. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Hackert,  (Philipp,)  an  excellent  German  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  at  Prenzlau,  in  Prussia,  in  1737.  He 
visited  Rome  about  1768,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
mostly  in  Italy.  He  painted  for  the  empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  six  pictures  of  the  naval  victory  over  the  Turks 
at  Tchesme  in  1770.  He  painted  a  “View  of  Rome,” 
“  Views  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Villa  Horace,”  and  many 
Italian  sea-ports.  About  1786  he  was  appointed  first 
painter  to  the  King  of  Naples.  He  left  Naples  in  1799, 
and  settled  at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1807.  His 
merit  consisted  in  a  close  imitation  of  nature.  Goethe 
wrote  a  memoir  of  his  life,  (“P.  Hackert;  biographische 
Skizze,”  1 81 1.) 

See,  also,  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hack'^t,  (John,)  born  in  London  in  1592,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  and  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  in  1661.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons, 
and  a  “  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.”  Died  in  1670. 

See  Thomas  Plume,  “  Life  of  Bishop  Hacket,”  1675. 

Hack'ett,  (Horatio  Balch,)  an  American  biblical 
scholar,  born  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830,  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  and  afterwards  at  Halle,  in  Germany.  He 
obtained  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  the  Newton  (Baptist)  Theological  Seminary  of 
Massachusetts  about  1840.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Chaldee  Grammar,  translated,  with  additions,  from  the 
German  of  Winer,  and  a  “Commentary  on  the  Original 
Text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  (1853;  same  edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  1858.)  Died  November  2,  1875. 

Hackett,  (James  Henry,)  an  American  actor,  born 
in  New  York  in  1800.  He  performed  comedy  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  Died  in  1871. 

Hacklander,  hik'ISn'der,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a 
popular  German  novelist,  born  near  Aix-la-Chapelle 
about  1816.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army  for  several 
of  his  early  years.  In  1841  he  published  “  Scenes  of 
Military  Life  during  Peace,”  which  had  a  great  success. 
Pie  became  secretary  to  the  prince-royal  of  Wiirtemberg 
in  1843.  He  wrote  numerous  popular  works,  among 
which  are  “Military  Life  in  Time  of  War,”  (T849,) 
“Scenes  from  Life,”  (1850,)  “Nameless  Histories,”  (3 
vols.,  1851,)  “Eugene  Stillfried,”  (1852,)  “A  Winter  in 
Spain,”  (1855,)  and  “Military  Life  in  Prussia,”  (1868.) 
He  died  July  6,  1877. 

Hack'ley,  (Charles  W.,)  a  mathematician  and  Epis¬ 
copal  clergyman,  born  at  Herkimer,  New  York,  in  1808, 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  in  1843.  He  published,  besides  other  works 
a  “Treatise  on  Algebra,”  (1846.)  Died  in  1861. 

Hackluyt.  See  Hakluyt. 

Hackspann  or  Hackspan,  hik'spin,  (Theodor 
or  Theodoric,)  a  learned  German  theologian  and  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1607.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Calixtus,  whose  liberal  opinions  he  adopted,  was  well 
versed  in  Oriental  languages,  and  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Altorf.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
in  Latin,  “Philological  Disputations,”  (1643,)  “The 
Faith  and  Laws  of  Mohammed,”  (1646,)  and  “Miscel¬ 
lanea  Sacra,”  (1660.)  Died  in  1659. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.* 

Hacquet,  ht' k&',  (Balthasar,)  a  naturalist,  bom  at 
Conquet,  in  Bretagne,  in  1740,  was  chosen  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Lemberg,  Austria,  in  1788.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  German,  several  accounts  of  his  travels  among 
the  Alps  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  furnishyaln* 
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able  information  on  geography  and  other  sciences.  One 
of  his  works  is  “  Physico-Political  Journeys  among  the 
Alps,”  (4  vols.,  1785-87.)  Died  in  Vienna  in  1815. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Haddik,  h&d'dik,  (Andreas,)  Count  of,  an  able 
Austrian  general,  born  at  Futak,  in  Hungary,  in  1710, 
gained  distinction  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
Seven  Years’  war,  as  lieutenant-field-marshal,  he  fought 
against  the  Prussians  near  Gorlitz,  and  took  Berlin  by 
surprise  in  1757.  In  1765  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Galicia,  and  in  1774  he  became  president  of  the  war 
department,  or  council  of  war,  with  the  title  of  field-mar¬ 
shal.  Died  in  1790. 

Had'don,  (Walter,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Buckinghamshire  in  1516,  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
classical  learning.  In  1550  he  became  professor  of  civil 
law  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1552  president  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford.  He  enjoyed  favour  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  who  praised  his  skill  in  Latin  composition 
by  saying,  “  Haddonum  nemini  postpono,”  (“I  rank 
Haddon  behind  none.”)  Died  in  1572. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Ha'd?n,  (Francis  Seymour,)  an  English  art-critic, 
born  in  London,  September  16,  1818.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  London,  and  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  attained  eminence  as  a  surgeon,  but  in  1858  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  art-publications  which  have  given 
him  a  wide  and  high  reputation.  He  is  also  distinguished 
as  an  etcher. 

Ha'des,  [Gr.  'Aah/f  or  a  name  applied  by  the 

Greeks  to  Pluto  and  to  his  dominions.  (See  Pluto.) 

Hading,  (Jane,)  a  popular  French  actress,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1861.  She  appeared  upon  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  three,  and  won  distinction  while  still 
young,  beginning  in  light  opera,  and  devoting  herself 
to  comedy  after  1883.  She  made  several  tours  in  the 
United  States. 

Hadji-Khalfa.  See  Haji-Khalfa. 

Had'ley,  (Arthur  Twining,)  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  April  23,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
and  Berlin,  was  lecturer  at  Yale  1879-85,  commis1 
sioner  of  labour  statistics  for  Connecticut  1885-87, 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Yale  1887-99,  and 
president  of  Yale  University  1899.  He  published 
“Railroad  Transportation,”  (1885,)  and  “Econom¬ 
ics,”  (1896.) 

Had'ley,  (James,)  an  American  scholar,  was  born 
at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  March  30, 
1821.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1842,  became  as¬ 
sistant  in  Greek  there  in  1848,  and  professor  of  Greek 
in  1851.  He  published  in  i860  “  Greek  Grammar  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,”  abridged  in  1869  into  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Greek  Language.”  He  contributed 
articles  to  various  scientific  and  literary  periodicals, 
especially  the  “  New-Englander,”  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Died 
November  14,  1872. 

Had'ley,  (John,)  an  English  astronomer,  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1717,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  vice-president.  In  1731  he  presented  to  that 
society  a  sextant,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor, 
and  which  has  since  been  generally  used  in  nautical 
astronomy.  It  is  commonly  known  as  “  Hadley’s  Sex¬ 
tant.”  Many,  however,  give  Sir  Isaac  Newton  credit  for 

this  invention.  Died  in  1744. 

Hadlub,  h&t'loop,  or  Hadloub,  (Johann,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  or  minnesinger,  lived  at  Zurich  about  i2°o* 
His  poems  present  agreeable  pictures  of  rustic  life  and 
interesting  details  about  the  manners  of  the  peasantry 
of  that  age. 

Hadorph,  ha'doRf,  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  antiquary, 
born  near  Linkoping  in  1630 ;  died  in  1693. 

Ha'drI-an  or  A'drI-an,  (Lat.  Hadria'nus;  Fr. 
Adrien,  f'dRe-flN';  It.  Adriano,  a-dRe-3'no,]  or,  more 
fully,  Hadria'nus  Fub'lius  AJTius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  at  Rome  in  January,  76  a.d.,  was  a  son  of  iElius  Ha- 
drianus  Afer,  and  a  cousin  of  Trajan.  His  favourite  study 

eas/fc;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  r, 


was  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  won  the 
favour  of  Trajan,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Dacians.  He  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people 
in  105  A.D.,  and  praetor  in  107.  When  Trajan  was  forced 
by  illness  to  retire  from  the  army  which  he  had  conducted 
against  the  Parthians,  he  gave  the  chief  command  to  Ha¬ 
drian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Hadrian  was  proclaimed 
emperor  (at  Antioch)  by  the  army  in  August,  117  a.d.  ; 
and  their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
question  whether  Trajan  had  adopted  Hadrian  as  his  heir 
appears  to  remain  undetermined.  The  new  emperor 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  Parthians  by  abandoning 
all  the  provinces  which  Trajan  had  conquered  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  re¬ 
mission  of  taxes  and  other  acts  of  liberality.  The  greater 
portion  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  journeys  through  the 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire,  in  which  he  displayed  dura¬ 
ble  evidences  of  his  liberality,  political  wisdom,  and  love 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  commenced  these  journeys  in  119 
a.d.  He  built  a  famous  wall  across  the  island  of  Britain 
from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  to  protect  the 
Roman  province  from  the  incursions  of  the  Piets  and 
Scots.  He  founded  cities  in  other  provinces,  completed 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  erected 
many  great  architectural  works,  among  which  were  a 
magnificent  villa  at  Tibur,  and  his  mausoleum  at  Rome, 
now  called  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  13 1  A.D.  he 
promulgated  the  “  Edictum  Perpetuum,”  a  fixed  code  of 
laws  drawn  up  by  Salvius  Julianus.  This  event  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman  law.  His 
reign  was  peaceful,  and  tended  to  consolidate  the  empire 
as  well  as  to  civilize  the  people.  He  patronized  literary 
men,  artists,  and  philosophers,  and  composed  a  number 
of  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  not  extant.  He 
aspired  to  distinction  as  an  architect  and  painter,  and 
indulged  a  petty  vanity  and  jealousy  towards  artists, 
which  sometimes  prompted  him  to  acts  of  cruelty.  A 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  adopted  as  his  successor 
Arrius  Antoninus,  surnamed  “the  Pious,”  and  composed 
the  following  verses  addressed  to  his  own  soul : 

“  Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 

Hospes  comesque  corporis, 

Qua:  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Pailidula,  rigida,  nudula, 

Nec,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos  ?”* 

Died  in  July,  138  a.d.  Many  statues  and  medals  of 
Hadrian  are  extant. 

See  Spartianus,  “Vita  Hadriani Niebuhr,  “Lectures  on 
Roman  History Tillemont,  “  Histoire  des  Empereurs Gibbon. 
“  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Hadschi-Chalfa,  (or  -Khalfa.)  See  Haji-Khalfa. 

Hady-Moussa.  See  HAdee-Moosa. 

Haeberlin.  See  Haberlin. 

Haeckel,  or  Hackel,  hgk'kel,  (Ernst  Heinrich,)  an 
eminent  German  biologist,  born  at  Potsdam,  February 
16,  1834.  He  was  educated  at  Wurzburg  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1858  became  a  physician,  but  soon  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  natural  science.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinarius  at  Jena,  and  in  1865  lull  pro¬ 
fessor  of  zoology.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  radio- 
larian  rhizopods,  with  an  atlas,  (1862,)  “  Generate  Mor¬ 
phologic,”  (1866,)  “  Naturliche  Schopfungsgeschichte,” 
(“  Natural  History  of  Development,”  1868,)  “  Origin 
and  Descent  of  the  Human  Species,”  (1870,)  “Calca¬ 
reous  Sponges,”  (1872.)  «  Gastrese-Theorie,”  (1874,) 
“Challenger  Reports,”  (4  vols.,  1881-89,)  “A  Visit 
to  Ceylon,”  (1883,)  “Arabian  Corals,”  (1886,) 
“  Plankton-Studien,”  (1890,)  “Monism,  Confessions 
of  Faith  of  a  Man  of  Science,”  (1894,)  “  Systematische 
Phylogenie,”  (3  vols.,  1894-96,)  “  History  of  Cre¬ 
ation,”  (1897,)  etc.  Prof.  Haeckel  is  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  defenders  of  extreme  evolution¬ 
ary  and  materialistic  view's  in  natural  science.  His 


*  “Ah,  fleeting  spirit !  wandering  fire, 

That  long  hast  warmed  my  tender  broast. 

Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire, 

No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest? 

Whither,  ah,  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore  ? 

Thou  seem’st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dyfr<2» 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more.” — Po&T. 

f;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Sdf^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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authority  with  regard  to  the  Hydrozoa  and  allied  forms 
of  invertebrate  life  is  very  great. 

Haedo,  de,  dl  I-a'Do,  (Diego,)  a  Spanish  monk  and 
historian,  lived  about  1600.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
Algiers,  (“Topographia  e  Historia  de  Argel,”  1612.) 

Haeffner.  See  Haffner. 

Haehnel.  See  Hahnel. 

Haellstroem.  See  Hallstrom. 

Haelwig.  See  Halvig. 

Haen  or  Haan,  van,  vtn  hln,  (Antoon,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  physician,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1704,  was  a  pupil 
of  Boerhaave.  He  practised  twenty  years  in  his  native 
place,  and  was  chosen  first  professor  of  medicine  in 
Vienna  in  1754.  He  succeeded  Van  Swieten  as  chief 
physician  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  published 
many  medical  w’orks,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  “Method  of  Treatment  (or  Curing)  in  Hospitals,” 
(“Ratio  Medendi  in  Nosocomio  practico,”  1757-74,) 
often  reprinted.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1776.  Desgenettes 
calls  him  “one  of  the  most  illustrious  practitioners  of 
the  eighteenth  century.” 

See  F.  G.  Boisseau,  “  Biographie  Medicate “  Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  G^n^rale.” 

Haendel.  See  Handel. 

Haenel.  See  Hanel. 

Haenke.  See  Hanke. 

Haering.  See  Haring,  (Wilhelm.) 

Haerlem  or  Haarlem,  van,  vln  hlR'l^m,  (Dirck,) 
a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1410 ;  died  in 
1470. 

Haeser.  See  Haser. 

Haeusser.  See  Hausser. 

Haffner,  hlf'n^r,  (Anton,)  a  painter  of  perspective, 
of  Swiss  extraction,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1654.  He 
lived  many  years  at  Genoa,  where  he  painted  admi¬ 
rable  frescos  in  the  church  of  Saint  Luke  and  other 
churches.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  grand  duke  at 
Florence.  Died  in  1732.  His  brother  Henry,  born  in 
1640,  painted  decorations  in  several  palaces  at  Rome 
and  in  churches  of  Bologna.  Died  in  1702. 

Haffner  or  Haeffner,  hSf n$r,  (Johann  Christian 
Friedrich,)  a  German  composer,  born  in  Thuringia  in 
1759  ;  died  at  Upsal  in  1833. 

Hails,  the  German  spelling  of  Hafiz,  which  see. 

Hfifiz,  hl'fiz,  written  also  Hafitz  and  Hails,  (Mo¬ 
hammed  Shems-ed-Deen,  mo-hlm'med  shgms  ed- 
deen',)  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  at  Shiraz  about 
1300.  Love  and  wine  are  the  favourite  subjects  of  his 
poems,  which  are  condemned  as  licentious  by  strict  Mus¬ 
sulmans.  He  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Persia.  His  poems,  which  collectively  are  entitled  the 
“Divan,”  are  praised  for  purity  of  style,  harmony  of 
versification,  and  brilliant  imagination.  Among  the  re¬ 
corded  events  of  his  life  is  an  interview  with  Tamerlane 
in  1387.  Died  about  1390.  His  poems  were  published 
in  Persian  at  Calcutta  in  1791.  Some  portions  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  J.  Richardson, 
(1774,)  J.  H.  Hindley,  (1800,)  and  other  Oriental  scholars. 

See  Sir  W.  Gore  Ouskley,  “Biographical  Notices  of  Persian 
Poets,” London,  1846;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale “  Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  January,  1846,  and  September,  1854. 

Ha'gar  or  A'gar,  [Heb.  "Un,]  an  Egyptian  woman, 
was  the  second  wife  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  the 
mother  of  Ishmael.  (See  Genesis  xvi.  and  xxi.) 

Hageau,  /zt'zho',  (Amable,)  a  French  engineer,  born 
in  1756,  was  appointed  divisionary  inspector  of  bridges 
and  roads  beyond  the  Alps.  Died  in  1836. 

Hagedorn,  hl'geh-doRn',  (Christian  Ludwig,)  an 
eminent  critic  of  art,  a  brother  of  Friedrich,  the  poet, 
was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1713.  He  served  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  many  years  as  secretary  of  legation  to  various 
courts.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  director-general  of 
the  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  He 
produced  in  1762,  in  German,  “  Reflections  on  Painting,” 
(2  vols.,)  which  is  considered  a  classic  work  by  artists. 
Died  at  Dresden  in  1780. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hagedorn,  von,  fon  hl'geh-doRn',  (Friedrich,)  an 
elegant  German  poet,  born  at  Hamburg  in  April,  1708. 
In  1733  he  became  secretary  to  a  company  of  merchants, 


called  “  The  English  Court,”  at  Hamburg.  He  published 
In  1738  a  volume  of  fables  and  tales  in  verse,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  volume  of  “Moral  Poems.”  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  “The  Savant,”  a  satire,  (1740,)  “The  Sage,” 
(1741,)  and  “Ode  on  Happiness,”  (1743.)  The  merit 
of  restoring  good  taste  in  German  poetry  is  ascribed  to 
Hagedorn  and  Haller.  Wieland  called  him  “the  German 
Horace.”  Died  in  1754. 

See  Eschenburg,  “  F.  von  Hagedom’s  Werke,”  5  vols.,  1800, 
the  4th  vol.  of  which  contains  a  memoir  of  Hagedorn  ;  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  C.  H.  Schmid,  “Biographie  der 
Dichter;”  Gervinus,  “  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung.” 

Hagemann,  hl'geh-mln',  (Theodor,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Stiege,  Brunswick,  in  1761,  became  aulic 
councillor  and  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Zelle. 
He  published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  “  Practical  Ex¬ 
planations  of  All  Sorts  of  Juridical  Subjects,”  (6  vols., 
1798-1818.)  Died  in  1827. 

Hagen,  hl'gen,  (Ernst  August,)  an  ingenious  Ger¬ 
man  novelist  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Konigsberg 
in  1797.  He  became  professor  of  aesthetics  in  Konigs¬ 
berg  about  1830.  Among  his  works  are  “  Olfrid  and 
Lisena,”  a  poem,  (1820,)  and  “Leonardo  da  Vinci  at 
Milan,”  (1840.)  Died  February  16,  1880. 

Hagen,  (Hermann  August,)  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  was  born 
at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  May  30, 1817.  He  graduated  at 
the  Konigsberg  University  in  1836,  came  to  the  United 
States  as  an  assistant  to  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  was 
made  professor  of  entomology  in  Harvard  University. 
His  numerous  papers,  monographs,  etc.,  have  done 
much  for  the  study  of  entomology.  Died  Nov.  9,  1893. 

Hagen,  (Karl  Gottfried,)  a  German  chemist  and 
writer,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1749;  died  in  1829. 

Hagen,  van,  vtn  hl'gen  or  hl'Hen,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  in  1635  ;  died  in  1679. 

Hagen,  van  der,  vtn  der  ht'gen  or  hI'H?n,  (Steven,) 
a  Dutch  admiral,  born  about  1560,  commanded  an  ex¬ 
pedition  which  explored  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Sunda 
Isles  in  1600.  In  1604  he  defeated  the  Portuguese  in 
several  actions,  and  expelled  them  from  the  Moluccas. 
Died  about  1610. 

Hagen,  von,  fon  ht'gen,  (Johann  Georg  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  antiquary,  born  at  Baireuth  in  1723. 
He  formed  a  rich  cabinet  of  medals,  pictures,  etc.,  and 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  artists.  He  wrote  a  “  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Silver  Coins  of  Nuremberg,”  (1766,)  and 
other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1783. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hagen,  von  der,  fon  d§R  ht'gen,  (Friedrich  Hein¬ 
rich,)  an  eminent  German  critic  and  philologist,  born  at 
Schmiedeberg,  in  Prussia,  in  February,  1780.  He  became 
professor  of  German  literature  at  Berlin  in  1810,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  mediaeval  German  literature. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Heroic  Romances 
of  the  North,”  (5  vols.,  1814-28,)  “Monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  (1824,)  and  “The  Minnesinger,”  (5  vols., 
1838-56,)  a  poetical  collection,  which  is  called  his  chief 
work.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1856. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon ;”  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G^n^rale.” 

Hagenbach,  ht'gen-btK',  (Karl  Rudolf,)  a  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Bale  in  1801.  He 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Bale  about  1828,  and 
was  author  of  lectures  on  the  “Essence  and  History 
of  the  Reformation,”  (6  vols.,  1834-43,)  “Ecclesiastic 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,” 
(2  vols. ;  3d  edition,  1856,)  and  other  esteemed  works, 
(in  German.)  Pie  died  June  7,  1874. 

Hagenbuch,  hl'gen-booK',  (Johann  Caspar,)  a 
Swiss  antiquary,  born  at  Zurich  in  1700.  Among  his 
writings  is  a  curious  treatise  on  certain  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions,  entitled  “Epistolae  Epigraphicae,” 
etc.,  (1747.)  Died  in  1763. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hager,  hl'ger,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  geogra¬ 
pher,  born  in  the  district  of  Baireuth  in  1709.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Homer’s  “Iliad,”  (1745-67,)  and  a 
“  System  of  Geography,”  (“  Ausfuhrliche  Geographic,” 
3  vols.,  1746-51,)  which  had  great  success.  Died  in  1777. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 
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Hager,  (Joseph,)  an  Orientalist,  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion,  born  at  Milan  m  1757.  He  published  a  treatise  on 
Cihinese  worship  calied  “Pantheon  Chinois,”  (1802,) 
and  Elements  of  the  Chinese  Language,”  (London 
1806.)  In  1809  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Pavia.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyldopaedie.  ” 

Hag'ga-I,  [Heb-  ’Jn  ;  Fr.  Agg£e,  ig'zhi',]  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  lived  about  520  b  c 
during  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  the  glory’ of 
which  he  predicted  should  transcend  that  of  the  first. 
(Haggai  ii.  9.)  His  mission  was  chiefly  to  urge  the  Tews 
to  greater  diligence  in  the  erection  of  the  temple  Iiis 
language  is  quoted  in  Hebrews  xii.  26. 

Hag/gard,  (Andrew  Charles  Parker,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  soldier  and  author,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1854.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  Egypt  1883-85,  and  has  written 
“Dodo  and  I,”  “A  Strange  Tale  of  a  Scarabseus,” 
“Tempest  Torn,”  “Under  Crescent  and  Star,”  etc! 

Hag  gard,  (Henry  Rider,)  a  sensational  novelist, 
born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1856.  He  spent  some 
years  in  diplomatic  service  in  the  Transvaal,  and  on 
his  return  in  1879  engaged  in  literary  labours.  He 
first  became  widely  known  by  his  “King  Solomon’s 
Mines,”  (1886.)  Among  his  many  other  works  are 
“  She,”  (1887,)  “  Cleopatra,”  (1889,)  “  Montezuma’s 
Daughter”  (1894,)  “Dr.  Theme,  A.V.,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Hag/gart,  (John  Graham,)  a  Canadian  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Perth,  Ontario,  in  1836.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  1872-87  and  1892, 
postmaster-general  of  Canada  1888,  and  later  minister 
of  railways  and  canals. 

Haghe,  hfg,  (Louis,)  a  skilful  painter  and  lithogra 
pher,  born  in  Belgium  in  1806.  He  removed  in  his  youth 
to  London,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  published 
many  fine  lithographs  of  Flemish  monuments  designed 
by  himself,  and  painted  in  water-colours  the  interiors 
of  Flemish  town-halls  and  churches.  Among  his  most 
admired  works  are  paintings  of  the  Palais  de  Courtray 
and  the  Audience-Chamber  of  Bruges.  Died  in  1885. 

Hahn,  h&n,  (August,)  a  German  theologian,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  party,  was  born 
at  Grossosterhausen,  Prussia,  in  1792.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  in  1826,  and  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Silesia  in  1844.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “Text-Book  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  (1828,)  and 
“  On  the  Present  State  of  Christianity,  and  the  Relations 
which  exist  between  Theology  and  Science,”  (1832.) 
Died  at  Breslau,  May  13,  1863. 

Hahn,  (Johann  David,)  a  German  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1729,  published  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Mutual  Subservience  of  Mathematics  and  Chem¬ 
istry,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hahn,  (Ludwig  Philipp,)  a  German  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Trippstadt  in  1746.  He  wrote  tragedies  entitled 
“The  Rebellion  of  Pisa,”  (1776,)  and  “Robert  von  Hohe- 
necken,”  (1778,)  which  are  admired  for  energy  of  style 
and  elevation  of  thought.  Died  in  1814. 

Hahn,  (Philipp  Matthaus,)  a  German,  noted  for 
inventive  mechanical  genius,  was  born  near  Stuttgart  in 
1739.  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Onsmettingen  in  1764, 
before  which  he  had  made  astronomical  and  optical  in¬ 
struments.  He  invented  a  machine  which  represented 
the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  another  which 
performed  operations  in  arithmetic.  He  published  seve¬ 
ral  treatises  on  theology,  sermons,  etc.  Died  in  1790. 

Hahn,  (Simon  Friedrich,)  a  German  historian  and 
publicist,  born  at  Klosterbergen,  in  Prussia,  in  1692. 
He  is  said  to  have  understood  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
at  the  age  of  ten.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  public  law  at  Helmstedt.  He 
published  an  excellent  “  History  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Empire  and  German  Emperors,”  (“Teutsche  Staats- 
Reichs-  und  Keyser  Historic,”  (4  vols.,  1721-24,)  and 
other  historical  works.  Died  at  Hanover  in  1729. 

Hahn,  von,  fon  hin,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German 
ethnologist  and  traveller,  born  at  Jena,  July  n,  1811. 
He  became  Austrian  consul-general  in  Greece,  and  died 


at  Jena,  September  23,  1869.  He  publisher*  tne  very 
valuable  “Albanian  Studies,”  (1854,)  besides  “Studies 
in  the  Science  of  Legends,”  (1872-73,)  and  other  works. 

Hahnel  or  Haehnel,  ha'nel,  (Ernst  Julius,)  a 
German  sculptor,  born  at  Dresden,  March  9, 1S1 1,  studied 
under  Reitschel  and  Schwanthaler.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  the  statue  of  Beethoven  at  Bonn,  (184?,)  and 
that  of  Leibnitz,  (1883.)  Died  May  22,  1891. 

Hahnemann,  hi'neh-min,  (  Samuel  Christian 
Friedrich,)  a  celebrated  German  physician,  born  in 
Meissen,  in  Saxony,  in  1755,  was  the  founder  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  medicine  known  as  homoeopathy.  He  graduated 
at  Erlangen  in  1779,  and  practised  for  some  years  at 
Dresden.  About  1796  he  announced  his  new  system, 
founded  on  the  principle  that  in  order  to  cure  any 
diseased  affection  we  should  employ  a  medicine  having 
power  to  produce  a  similar  affection  in  the  body  of  a 
healthy  person :  an  artificial  affection  (caused  by  the 
medicine)  displaces  the  original  disease,  and  on  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  medicine  this  secondary  disease  ceases 

_  itself.  Hence  the  motto  adopted  by  the  homoeopa- 
thists,  “Similia  similibus  curantur,”  (“  Like  cures  like.”) 
Hahnemann  afterwards  settled  in  Leipsic.  He  developed 
his  system  in  a  work  called  “  Organon  of  Rational  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (Dresden,  1810.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1843. 

Hahn-Hahn,  von,  fon  hln-hin,  (Ida  Marie  Luise 
Sophie,)  Countess,  a  poetess  and  novelist,  called  “the 
German  George  Sand,”  was  born  at  Tressow,  Mecklen* 
burg-Schwerin,  in  1805.  About  1826  she  was  married  to 
Count  von  Hahn-Hahn,  from  whom  she  was  divorced 
in  1829,  after  which  she  visited  France,  Itajy,  Spain,  and 
the  Levant.  She  produced  in  1835  “  Poems,”  (“  Ge- 
dichte,”)  in  1836  “Venetian  Nights, in  1845  “Oriental 
Letters,  and  a  number  of  Interworks.  Died  January 
12,  1880. 

Haid,  hit  or  hid,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German 
engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1710,  worked  in  England. 
Died  in  1770.  His  brother,  Johann  Lorenz,  born  in 
1702,  was  an  engraver  in  mezzotint.  Died  in  1750. 

Haid,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German  engraver  of  por¬ 
traits,  born  near  Ulm  in  1704;  died  in  1767.  His  son, 
Johann  Elias,  (1739-1809,)  was  also  an  engraver. 

Haidari,  hi'da-ree,  (also  called  Sayyid  Muhammad 
Haidarbaksh,)  a  prolific  Hindostanee  prose-writer,  who 
lived  at  Calcutta,  and  died  in  1828. 

Haider  Ali.  See  Hyder  Ali. 

Haidinger,  hl'ding'er,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  geolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  Vienna  in  1795.  He  was  appointed  coun¬ 
cillor  of  mines  at  Vienna  in  1840,  and  director-in-chief 
of  the  Geological  Institute  of  Austria  in  1849.  He 
published  a  “Treatise  on  Mineralogy,”  (“Handbuch 
der  bestimmenden  Mineralogie,”  (1845,)  a  “Geognostic 
Chart  of  the  Austrian  Empire,”  (1847,)  etc.  Died  1871. 

His  father,  Karl,  born  in  Vienna  in  1756,  was  a  mine¬ 
ralogist  of  merit.  He  was  author  of  an  “  Essay  towards 
a  Systematic  Division  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Pocks,” 
(1786.)  Died  in  1797. 

Hailes,  Lord.  See  Dalrymple,  (Sir  David.) 

Haillan,  du,  dii  //S'ySN',  (Bernard  de  Girard — 
d$h  zhe'rtR',)  Seigneur,  a  French  historian,  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  1535.  He  wrote  a  history  of  France,  (“De 
l’Etat  et  Succ&s  des  Affaires  de  France,”  1570,)  which 
passed  through  many  editions  and  was  approved  by 
Charles  IX.,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  histo¬ 
riographer.  Died  in  1610. 

See  Baylk,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Haimavata,  hl'ma-va-ta,  or  Haimavat,  hl'm^-vat, 
[i.e.  “snowy”  or  “snow-clad,”  from  the  Sanscrit  htmA 
or  haimd,  “  cold,”  “  frost,”  “  snow,”]  called  the  “  king  of 
mountains,”  was,  according  to  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
the  father  of  Ganga,  (Ganges,)  or  PArvatI,  which  see. 
Haimo.  See  Haymo. 

Haines,  (Sir  Frederick  Paul,)  a  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army,  was  born  in  Sussex  in  1819.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1839,  served  in  India 
and  the  Crimea,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian 
army  1875-81,  and  was  promoted  field-marshal  in  1890. 

Haizinger,  (Amalie,)  a  popular  German  actress, 
born  at  Carlsruhe  in  1800  ;  died  in  1884. 
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Haji-  (or  Hadji-)  Khalfa,  hij'ee  Kil'fa,  written  also 
Hadschi-Chalfa,  (or  -Kkalfah,)  a  celebrated  Turkish 
historian  and  bibliographer,  born  in  Constantinople.  His 
proper  name  was  Mustafa-Ben-Abdallah.  He  was 
minister  of  finances  under  Amurath  IV.  He  wrote  a 
“  History  of  Constantinople,”  and  an  excellent  work  on 
bibliography,  which  contains  notices  of  18,550  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  books,  with  memoirs  of  the  authors. 
It  served  as  the  basis  of  Herbelot’s  “  Biblioth£que  Ori- 
entale.”  Died  in  1658. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “  Histoire  de  l’Empire  Ottoman.” 

Hakem.  See  Alhakem. 

Hakem-Biamrillali,  hi'kem  be-im-ril'lah,  (Aboo- 
Alee-Mansoor,  or  Abu-AIi-Manadr,  d'boo  i'lee 
min-sdor',)  third  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father,  Azeez-Billah,  in  996  A.D.  A  capricious  despot, 
he  was  noted  for  his  cruelty  and  extravagance.  After 
subjecting  the  Christians  to  numerous  vexations,  he 
banished  them  from  Egypt,  and  thus  furnished  one  of 
the  chief  motives  of  the  crusades.  He  died,  or  was 
killed,  in  1021. 

Hakewill,  hak'wil,  (George,)  D.D.,  born  at  Exeter, 
in  England,  in  1579,  became  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  in 
1616.  He  published  several  sermons,  and  “  An  Apology 
or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in 
the  Government  of  the  World,”  (1627,)  which  is  com¬ 
mended  for  piety  and  learning.  It  is  designed  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  modern  degeneracy,  and  to  prove  that 
the  powers  of  nature  are  not  doomed  to  a  progressive 
decline.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Prince,  “Worthies  of  Devon.” 

Hakewill,  (James,)  an  English  writer  and  architect, 
published  a  “History  of  Windsor,”  (1813,)  and  a  “Pic¬ 
turesque  Tour  of  Italy,”  (1817.)  Died  in  1843. 

Hakkert,  hik'keRt,  or  Hackaert,  h&k'kiRt,  (Jan,) 
a  skilful  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam 
about  1540.  He  painted  chiefly  wild  and  mountainous 
scenery,  and  was  intimate  with  Adrian  van  der  Velde, 
who  furnished  the  figures  of  many  of  Hakkert’s  land¬ 
scapes.  Died  about  1635. 

Hakluyt,  hak'loot,  (Richard,)  prebendary  of  West¬ 
minster,  an  English  historian,  born  at  Yatton  in  1553. 
He  became  greatly  interested  in  geography  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  these  branches  at 
Oxford.  In  1589  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  English,  dedicated 
to  Walsingham,  his  patron,  which  was  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  and  published  in  1600,  with  the  following  title : 
“  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffics,  and  Discover¬ 
ies  of  the  English  Nation,  by  Sea  or  Overland,  to  the 
Most  Remote  and  Distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any 
Time  within  the  Compass  of  1500  Years.”  This  work 
contains  official  documents  relative  to  each  voyage,  as 
patents,  letters  of  ministers,  charters,  etc.,  and  has  pre¬ 
served  from  oblivion  many  precious  monuments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  enterprise.  He  died  in  1616. 

See  Wood,  “  Athens  Oxonienses;”  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  xi.,  1825. 

Hal,  van,  vtn  hil,  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1668.  His  early  historical  pieces  are  admired. 

Halb  Suter,  hilp  soo'ter,  a  Swiss  poet,  born  at  Lu¬ 
cerne  about  1370,  was  the  author  of  a  popular  song 
entitled  “  The  Battle  of  Sempach.” 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Halbig,  hil'biG,  (Johann,)  a  German  sculptor,  born 
at  Donnersdorf,  July  13,  1814.  He  was  a  professor  in 
the  Munich  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  acquired  great 
feme  by  his  very  numerous  statues,  busts,  and  groups. 
Died  August  29,  1882. 

Halcyone.  See  Alcyone. 

Haldane,  hil'din,  (James  Alexander,)  a  Scottish 
Independent  clergyman,  born  at  Dundee  in  1768,  was  the 
brother  of  Robert  Haldane,  noticed  below.  In  1785  he 
entered  the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  1793  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Melville  Castle. 
The  next  year  he  retired  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Tabernacle,  Edinburgh,  in  1799,  and  continued 
to  preach  in  that  city  until  his  death,  in  1851.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  religious  works. 


Haldane,  (Robert,)  was  born  of  Scottish  parents  in 
London  in  1764,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He 
served  in  the  navy  from  1780  to  1783,  and  afterwards 
became  an  Independent  minister,  noted  for  his  zeal 
and  liberality  in  the  diffusion  of  religious  instruction.  It 
is  stated  that  he  expended  ^30,000  in  the  erection  of 
churches.  In  1816  he  published  his  “Evidence  and 
Authority  of  Divine  Revelation.”  In  1817  and  1818  h* 
was  successful  at  Geneva  and  Montauban  in  promoting 
a  revival  of  religion  and  in  forming  the  evangelical  school, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  propagate  Protestantism  in 
France.  His  “  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans’* 
(1835)  is  esteemed  an  excellent  standard  work,  especially 
by  Calvinists.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Alexander  Haldane,  “  Memoirs  of  Robert  and  Janies  A. 
Haldane;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men,”  (Supplement;)  “Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1856. 

Haldat  du  Lys,  Ml'di'  dti  le,  (Charles  Nicolas 
Alexandre,)  M.D.,  a  French  physicist,  bom  at  Bour- 
mont,  in  Lorraine,  in  1770.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  magnetism,  biographies,  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1832  or  1852. 

Halde,  Du.  See  Duhalde. 

H&l'de-man,  (Samuel  Stehman,)  an  American  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1812. 
He  was  an  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of  New 
Jersey  (1836)  and  Pennsylvania,  (1837,)  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1851,  and  in  Delaware  College  about  1855.  He 
was  subsequently  professor  of  comparative  philology  in 
the  former  university.  He  wrote  “  Freshwater  Univalve 
Mollusca  of  the  United  States,”  (1840-44,)  “Zoological 
Contributions,”  (1843,)  “Elements  of  Latin  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,”  (1851,)  “Analytic  Orthography,”  “  Affixes  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Words,”  (1871,)  “Outlines  of  Etymology,”  (1877,) 
and  “Word-Building,”  (1881.)  He  died  Sept.  10,  1880. 

Haldenwang,  hil'den-fting',  (Christian,)  a  German 
engraver,  born  at  Durlach  in  1770;  died  in  1831. 

Haldorsen,  hil'doR's^n,  (Bjorn,)  an  Icelandic  lexi¬ 
cographer,  born  in  1724.  He  published  a  “  Lexicon  Is- 
landico-Latino-Danicum,”  (2  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1794. 

See  Kraft  og  Nykrup,  “  Litteraturl exicon.” 

Hale,  (Rev.  Benjamin,)  an  American  educator,  born 
at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1797,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1818.  He  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1827,  and  president 
of  Geneva  College  (now  Hobart  Free  College)  in  1836. 
Died  in  1863. 

Hale,  (David,)  an  American  journalist,  born  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  Connecticut,  in  1791.  In  1827  he  established,  in 
connection  with  Gerard  H’allock,  the  New  York  “  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce.”  He  was  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
the  sub-treasury,  free  trade,  and  other  leading  measures 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Died  in  1849. 

Hale,  (Edward  Everett,)  D.D.,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  3,  1822.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1839,  was  the  minister  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  1846-56, 
and  in  1856  took  a  pastoral  charge  in  Boston.  Among 
his  very  numerous  works  (mostly  ingenious  tales,  written 
with  strongly-marked  moral  aims)  are  “  The  Rosary,” 
(1848,)  “The  Man  Without  a  Country,”  (1861,) 
“Philip  Nolan’s  Friends,”  (1876,)  “A  New  Eng¬ 
land  Boyhood,”  (1893.) 

Hale,  (Eugene,)  LL.D.,  an  American  Senator,  born 
at  Turner,  Maine,  June  9,  1836.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1857,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1871-81,  and  in  1881 
was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Maine. 

Hale,  (Horatio,)  an  American  lawyer  and  philolo¬ 
gist,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  about  1817.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1837.  He  produced  a  work  entitled  “Ethnology  and 
Philology,”  which,  says  Dr.  Latham,  “contains  the 
greatest  mass  of  philological  data  ever  accumulated  bjr 
a  single  inquirer.”  The  “North  American  Review,' 
in  a  notice  of  the  volume  in  July,  1846,  says,  “Mr.  Hale 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  certain  classical  completeness 
to  his  work  which  makes  it  a  model  for  future  labourers 
in  the  same  or  similar  fields  of  research.”  He  also  edited 
the  “Iroquois  Book  of  Rites.”  Died  Dec.  30,  1896. 
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Hale,  (John  P.,)  an  American  statesman,  bom  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  Strafford  county,  New  Hampshire,  in  March, 
1806.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1827,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  district  attorney  for  New  Hampshire  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  in  1834,  and  reappointed  by  Van  Buren. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the 
Democrats  of  a  district  in  New  Hampshire.  He  became 
in  Congress  a  decided  opponent  of  slavery,  for  which 
reason  his  party  opposed  his  election  in  1845.  About 
this  date  he  resided  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his 
native  State  in’  1846.  By  a  combination  of  anti-slavery 
Democrats  and  Whigs,  he  was  elected  Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  New  Hampshire  in  1847.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  maintained  a  position  inde¬ 
pendent  of  party.  He  was  an  easy  and  ready  speaker, 
and  by  his  wit  or  humour  was  often  successful  in  turning 
aside  the  attacks  of  the  pro-slavery  Senators  or  in  miti¬ 
gating  the  bitterness  of  party  animosity.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Liberty 
party  in  1852,  and  received  about  155,800  votes.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  in  1853,  a  Democrat 
was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Hale  was  again  elected 
a  member  of  the  national  Senate  in  1855,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Having  joined  the  Republican  party,  he  was  re-elected 
a  Senator  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  1859-65.  He  was  made  minister  to 
Spain  in  1865,  and  recalled  in  1869.  Died  Nov.  19,  1873. 

Hale,  (Sir  Matthew,)  an  eminent  English  judge, 
born  at  Alderley  on  the  1st  of  November,  1609,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  with 
great  assiduity,  and  reformed  his  habits  of  dissipation. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  a  few  years  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war,  during  which  he  maintained 
a  neutral  position,  and  acted  as  counsel  for  royalists  in 
several  important  trials,  among  which  were  the  cases 
of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  he  recognized  the  Commonwealth,  and 
accepted  from  Cromwell,  in  1653,  the  post  of  judge  of 
the  common  bench,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed 
with  great  fidelity,  ability,  and  honour.  He  was  twice 
elected  to  Parliament, — in  1658  and  in  1660.  Charles 
II.  appointed  him  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1660, 
and  lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  1671.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  judges  that  ever 
attained  this  dignity.  His  “History  of  the  Common 
Law”  and  “  Pleas  of  the  Crown”  are  esteemed  as  very 
high  authority.  He  wrote  also  several  religious  and 
moral  treatises,  among  which  we  may  notice  his  “  Con¬ 
templations”  and  “  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind.” 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring 
Died  in  December,  1676. 

See  Gilbert  Burnet,  “  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,”  1682 ;  Dr. 
Williams,  “  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,”  1835  ;  Roscoe,  “  Life  of  Sii 
Matthew  Hale;”  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices;” 
Foss,  “  The  Judges  of  England.” 

Hale,  (Nathan,)  Captain,  an  American  patriot,  born 
at  Coventry,  Connecticut,  in  1755,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1773,  and  entered  the  army  in  1775*  In  1776 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  was  sent 
by  General  Washington  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s  lines 
and  procure  intelligence  in  September,  1776.  Having 
been  seized  as  a  spy,  he  was  executed  the  next  day. 

See  Stuart,  “  Life  of  Nathan  Hale,”  1856. 

Hale,  (Nathan,)  a  journalist  and  lawyer,  a  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Westhampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1784.  He  became  in  1814  owner  and  editor 
of  the  “  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,”  the  first  daily  paper 
issued  in  New  England,  which  he  conducted  for  many 
years  with  ability.  It  was  an  influential  organ  succes¬ 
sively  of  the  Federalist,  Whig,  and  Republican  partis. 
In  1816  he  married  a  sister  of  Edward  Everett.  He 
rendered  important  services  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “North  American  Review.”  He  published  a 
good  map  of  New  England  in  1825*  Died  in  1863. 

Hale,  (Sarah  Josepha,)  an  American  authoress, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Buell,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  born 

«  as  k;  g  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  ¥L,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  \ 


in  1793  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  was  married  in 
1814  to  Mr.  David  Hale.  She  published  in  1823  “The 
Genius  of  Oblivion,  and  other  Poems,”  followed  by 
“Northwood,”  a  novel,  (1827.)  In  1828  she  became 
editor  of  the  “Ladies’  Magazine,”  Boston,  which  in 
1837  she  merged  into  the  “Lady’s  Book”  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Among  her  poetic  productions  may  be  mentioned 
“Ormond  Grosvenor,”  a  tragedy,  “Three  Hours,  or, 
The  Vigil  of  Love  ;  and  other  Poems,”  issued  in  1848, 
and  “  Harry  Guy,  a  Story  of  the  Sea.”  Died  April  30, 
1879. 

Hdlek,  H&'lek,  (Vitezslav,  or  Vincent,)  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  poet,  born  April  5,  1835.  By  his  labours  as  a 
journalist,  novelist,  and  tragedian,  and  especially  as  a 
lyric  poet,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  recent  revival  of 
Czech  literature.  Died  at  Prague,  October  8,  1874. 

Halem,  h&'l?m,  (Bernhard  Jakob  Friedrich,)  a 
German  litterateur ,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1768.  He 
translated  from  the  English  Hallam’s  “  Middle  Ages,” 
and  several  of  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Died 
in  1823. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Halem,  von,  fon  hd'lem,  (Gerhard  Anton,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  historian,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1752.  Among  his 
works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,”  (3 
vols.,  1796,)  and  a  “Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  (1805.) 
Died  in  1819. 

See  his  “ Selbstbiographie,”  1840;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allge¬ 
meine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Halen,  van,  vfn  &'l&n,  ?  (Don  Juan,)  Count  of  Pera- 
campos,  a  Spanish  general,  of  Belgian  extraction,  was 
born  in  the  isle  of  Leon  in  1790.  He  fought  as  officer 
for  the  Constitutional  party  in  1821,  and  went  into  exile 
about  1823.  In  1830  he  obtained  command  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  insurgents,  and  drove  the  Dutch  army  from  Brus¬ 
sels.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1836,  and,  as  general  of 
division,  defeated  the  Carlists  in  Navarre.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  war  sometime  between  1852  and 
1856.  Died  in  November,  1864. 

See  Juan  van  Halen,  “Relacion  de  su  Cautividad  en  los  Cala- 
bozos  de  la  Inquisicion,”  2  vols.,  1827,  and  English  translation,  Lon¬ 
don,  1827. 

Hales  or  Hayles,  halz,  (John,)  an  English  scholar 
and  writer,  bom  in  Kent ;  died  in  1572. 

Hales,  (John,)  the  Ever  Memorable,  a  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar  and  Arminian  divine,  born  at  Bath  in  1584, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton 
College.  In  1618  he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  in  1639  he  became  canon  of  Windsor.  He  wrote 
sermons,  letters,  and  treatises  on  theology,  which  were 
highly  commended  for  learning,  subtlety,  and  wit.  Clar¬ 
endon  called  him  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe ; 
and  many  writers  agree  in  praising  both  his  character 
and  acquirements.  Died  in  1656. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica  ;”  “  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Hales,”  1719. 

Hales,  (Stephen,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Beckesbourn  in  1677,  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Teddington,  of  which  he  was  curate. 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  a  work  entitled 
“Vegetable  Statics,”  (1727.)  In  1717  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
anatomy,  temperance,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
other  subjects,  and  invented  an  improved  plan  for  venti¬ 
lating  prisons.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Fouchy,  “  filoge  de  Hales.” 

Hales,  (Thomas.)  See  Hele. 

Hales,  (William,)  an  Irish  clergyman  and  scientific 
author,  wrote,  besides  works  on  mathematics  and  the¬ 
ology,  a  “New  Analysis  of  Chronology,”  (3  vols.,  1809- 
14,)  which  is  highly  commended  by  Horne  and  Orme. 
Died  at  Kildare  in  1821. 

Hales,  de,  (Alexander.)  See  Alexander  Alensis. 

Halevi.  See  Judas  Levita. 

Hal6vy,  yfct'l&'ve',  (Jacques  Franqois  Fromental 
Elie,)  an  excellent  French  composer,  born  in  Paris,  of 
Jewish  parents,  in  1799,  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Cheru¬ 
bini.  He  produced  in  1829  “Claria,”  an  opera,  whici. 
was  successful.  His  reputation  was  greatly  increased 
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by  “  The  Jewess,”  (“  La  Juive,”  1835,)  which  is  called  his 
capital  work.  The  text  of  this  was  written  by  E.  Scribe. 
He  was  chosen  professor  in  the  Conservatory  in  1833. 
Among  his  later  works  are  the  operas  of  “  The  Queen 
of  Cyprus,”  (1841,)  “La  Fee  aux  Roses,”  (1849,)  and 
“Valentine  d’Aubign^,”  (1856,)  which  display  beauties 
of  the  first  order.  Died  in  March,  1862. 

See  Frixis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musicieas;”  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale  Ebbrs,  “  Spohr  und  Halevy  und  die  neueste 
Kirchen-  und  Opern-Musik,”  1837. 

Halevy,  (Joseph,)  a  Jewish  scholar,  born  at  Adri- 
anople,  Turkey,  September  15,  1827.  He  was  a  teacher 
in  Adrianople  and  Bucharest,  but  in  1867  removed  to 
Paris.  He  travelled  extensively  among  the  Jewish  Fa- 
lashas  of  Abyssinia,  and  later  collected  hundreds  of 
inscriptions  in  Southern  Arabia.  His  writings  include 
“  Studies  on  the  Sabaeans,”  “  Report  of  a  Journey  to 
Yemen,”  “  Language  of  the  Falashas,”  "  Prayers  of  the 
Falashas,”  “  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Babylonian 
Civilization,”  etc. 

Halevy,  (LEon,)  a  French  poet,  brother  of  Jacques 
Francis,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He  produced  about 
1830  an  excellent  version  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and 
afterwards  imitations  of  many  great  foreign  poets,  en¬ 
titled  “Poesies  Europeennes.”  His  original  drama  of 
“  Luther”  is  commended.  Among  his  other  works  are 
a  “History  of  the  Jews,”  (1828,)  versions  of  several 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  a 
version  of  “Macbeth,”  (1853.)  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  Died  September  3,  1883. 

Halevy,  (Ludovic,)  a  French  dramatist  and  librettist, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1834.  He 
entered  the  civil  service,  becoming  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  administration  for  Algeria  and  the  colonies,  but  left 
public  life  for  literary  employments.  He  wrote  libretti 
for  many  of  Offenbach’s  comic  operas,  and  for  those  of 
other  writers,  including  “Orphee  aux  Enfers,”  (1861,) 
“  Barbe-Bleue,”  (1866,)  “La  Belle  Helene,”  (1867,)  and 
“La  Grande  Duchesse,”  (1867.)  He  also  wrote  “Le 
Chateau  &  Toto,”  (1868,)  “Froufrou,”  (1869,)  and 
“Toto  chez  Tata,”  (1873.)  His  “Tricoche  et  Ca- 
colet,”  (1871,)  a  comedy,  had  a  marvellous  success. 
In  1882  appeared  his  charming  “  L’Abbe  Constantin,” 
followed  by  “Criquette”  and  “Deux  Manages,” 
(1883,)  “  Princesse,”  (1886,)  and  “  Karikari,” 

(1892.)  Much  of  Halevy’s  writing  is  of  extremely 
light  and  trivial  quality,  and  much  of  his  dramatic  work 
was  written  in  co-operation  with  others.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  Academy  in  1884.  Died  May  8,  1908. 

Hal'fprd,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  eminent  English  physician, 
born  on  the  2d  of  October,  1766,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James 
Vaughan,  of  Leicester.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he 
practised  in  London  with  success,  and,  having  given 
proof  of  his  consummate  skill,  was  chosen  as  medical 
attendant  by  George  III.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in 
1809.  Having  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  a  relative 
named  Halford,  he  adopted  the  name  of  his  benefactor 
in  1815.  Sir  Henry  continued  to  be  royal  physician 
during  the  reigns  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and 
Victoria.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  before  which  he  delivered  several 
elegant  Latin  orations ;  and  he  wrote  numerous  essays 
on  professional  subjects,  some  of  whieh  are  interesting 
and  attractive  even  to  the  general  reader.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  income  at  one  period  amounted  to  j£io,ooo  a 
year.  Died  in  1844. 

Halgan,  //tl'gSN',  (Emmanuel,)  a  French  admiral, 
born  in  Bretagne  in  1771.  He  became  captain  of  a 
ship  about  1805,  and  by  his  skilful  seamanship  escaped 
in  the  disastrous  affair  of  the  fire-ships  at  the  isle  of 
Aix  in  1809.  He  was  made  a  vice-admiral  in  1829,  and 
Governor  of  Martinique  in  1834.  Died  in  1852. 

Hal'h^d,  (Nathaniel  Brassey,)  M.P.,  an  English 
author,  born  in  1751,  published  a  “Grammar  of  the 
Bengal  Language,”  and  a  “Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,” 
translated  from  the  Persian.  Died  in  1830. 

Hal'I-bur-tpn,  (Thomas  Chandler,)  a  humorous 
and  popular  English  author,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia 
about  1796.  In  early  life  he  practised  law.  About  1837 
he  obtained  celebrity  by  his  “  Clockmaker,  or  the  Sayings 


and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville,”  an  amusing 
personation  of  Yankee  character.  A  second  series  of 
these  Sayings  and  Doings  appeared  in  1838,  and  a  third 
in  1840.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  about  1841,  and 
removed  to  England  in  1850.  Pie  also  wrote  “Sam 
Slick  in  England,”  (1843,)  and  “Nature  and  Human 
Nature,”  (1855.)  Died  in  1865. 

Halifax.  See  Hallifax,  (Samuel.) 

Hal'I-fax,  (Charles  Montagu,)  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman,  born  at  Horton  in  April,  1661,  was  the 
younger  son  of  George  Montagu,  and  a  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Sit  Isaac  Newton. 
He  acquired  distinction  by  his  verses  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  in  1685,  for  which  he  was  patronized  by  the 
Earl  of  Dorset.  Being  the  youngest  son  of  a  younger 
brother,  and  consequently  without  fortune,  he  chose  the 
profession  of  a  politician,  and  obtained  in  1690  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  speedily  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents  for  debate  and  for  other  duties  of 
a  statesman.  His  efforts  on  the  question  of  trials  for 
treason  in  1692  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  orators,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  About  this  time  Montagu 
and  Somers  were  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  when  Somers  retired  from 
that  arena  the  former  remained  without  an  equal.  In 
1695  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
projected  the  general  fund.  He  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1697,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Halifax,  in  1700. 

In  1701  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  the  Tories  had  gained  the  ascendency,  but  was 
acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  regents  until 
the  arrival  of  George  I.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Hali¬ 
fax  and  appointed  him  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He 
died  in  1715,  and,  leaving  no  issue,  his  earldom  became  < 
extinct ;  but  his  nephew  and  heir,  George  Montagu,  was 
soon  after  made  Earl  of  Halifax.  He  receives  credit  for 
consistency  as  a  statesman,  but  is  censured  for  inordi¬ 
nate  vanity.  He  ceased  to  be'  a  versifier  soon  after  he 
entered  Parliament,  but  was  noted  as  a  patron  of  lite¬ 
rary  men,  among  whom  were  Addison  and  Steele.  By 
these  and  other  writers  he  was,  as  Pope  remarked,  “fed 
with  dedications.”  His  chief  production  as  a  poet  is 
his  “  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  on  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.”  The  Earl  of  Halifax  originated  the  project  for 
the  formation  of  a  public  library  and  the  purchase  of 
the  Cotton  manuscripts,  which  were  the  commencement 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  called  the  author  or  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  national  debt  and  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

See  Macaulay,  “  Essay  on  Addison,”  and  his  “  Histoiy  of 
England;”  ‘‘Biographia  Britannica;”  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the 
Poets.” 

Halifax,  (George  Savile  or  Saville,)  Marquis  of, 
an  English  statesman,  born  in  1030,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Savile,  of  Yorkshire,  and  grandfather  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  In  1668  his  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  family 
was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Viscount 
Halifax.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was  the  rival 
of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities  and 
accomplishments,  and  acquired  great  influence  in  Par 
liament  by  his  readiness  in  debate,  his  copious  elo¬ 
quence,  and  his  extensive  knowledge.  In  1679  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the  Council  of  Thirty,  and  in  1682 
was  made  a  marquis.  He  opposed  the  bill  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  and  was 
Speaker  of  the  Lords  in  the  Convention  or  Parliament 
which  settled  the  succession  in  the  revolution  of  1688. 
At  the  accession  of  William  III.,  Halifax  was  appointed 
lord  privy  seal,  but  resigned  that  office  in  1690,  and 
joined  the  opposition.  He  was  called  “the  trimmer 
of  trimmers”  in  politics,  and  censured  for  inconstancy. 
Macaulay,  however,  represents  him  as  “the  most  ac¬ 
complished,  the  most  enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of 
great  faults,  the  most  estimable”  of  the  statesmen  who 
were  formed  in  the  corrupt  court  of  Charles  II.  He 
wrote  two  political  tracts, — “  The  Character  of  a  Trim¬ 
mer,”  and  “Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent,” — which  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  English  classical  authors.  He 
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left  an  only  son,  at  whose  death,  about  1700,  the  title 
became  extinct.  Died  in  1695. 

Halirsch,  ha'l^Rsh,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a  German 
poet,  born  in  Vienna  in  1802;  died  at  Milan  in  1832. 

Hal'ket,  (Lady  Anne,)  originally  named  Murray,  a 
learned  lady,  bom  in  London  in  1632.  She  left  in 
manuscript  many  volumes,  a  portion  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “Meditations,”  (1702.)  Died 
in  1699. 

Hall,  (Abraham  Oakley,)  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1826.  He  studied  law, 
became  district  attorney  of  New  York  city  in  1854, 
and  was  elected  mayor  in  1868.  The  Tweed  robberies 
took  place  during  his  term,  but  he  was  held  free  from 
participation  in  them.  He  was  afterwards  actor,  jour¬ 
nalist,  correspondent,  and  lawyer,  and  in  1889  began 
a  memorable  suit  against  James  Bryce  for  libel  in  his 
chapter  on  Tammany  in  the  “American  Common¬ 
wealth.”  The  suit  was  dismissed  in  1897,  and  he  died 
in  1898. 

Hall,  (Anna  Maria.)  See  Hall,  (Mrs.  S.  C.) 

Hftll,  (Rev.  Anthony,)  born  in  Cumberland  in  1679, 
edited  Leland  “De  Scriptoribus,”  (1709,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1 723. 

Hall,  (Asaph,)  LL.D.,  an  American  astronomer,  born 
in  Goshen,  Connecticut,  October  15,  1829.  He  studied 
at  Central  College,  (New  York,)  and  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  United  States  navy.  On  August  11 
and  18,  1877,  he  made  the  discovery  of  “Deimos”  and 
“  Phobos,”  the  two  moons  of  Mars. 

Hall,  (Captain  Basil,)  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1788, 
entered  the  royal  navy  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  be¬ 
came  a  post-captain  in  1817.  About  1816  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Lord  Amherst  on  the  embassy  to  China,  and  after¬ 
wards  travelled  in  North  and  South  America  and  else¬ 
where.  He  published  a  number  of  books  descriptive 
of  his  travels,  which  became  very  popular.  He  con¬ 
tributed  several  scientific  treatises  to  the  “  Transac¬ 
tions”  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Died  in  1844,  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Hall,  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Benjamin,)  a  liberal  British  legis¬ 
lator,  born  probably  in  Wales  in  1802.  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  in  1831,  after  which  he  represented  Mary- 
lebone  for  many  years.  He  favoured  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  other  reforms,  and  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  often-repeated  effort  to  abolish 
church  rates.  In  1854  he  became  president  of  the  board 
of  health,  and  privy  councillor.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Llanover.  Died  in  1867. 

Hall,  (Charles  Francis,)  an  American  explorer, 
born  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1821.  He  be¬ 
came  a  blacksmith,  and  was  later  a  journalist  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  His  first  expedition  in  search  of  the  relics  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  made  in  1862-64,  on  a  ship  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Buddington.  His  “  Arctic  Re¬ 
searches”  (1864)  gives  an  account  of  this  adventurous 
voyage.  His  next  expedition  (1864-69)  he  described  in 
a  journal  not  yet  published.  His  third  voyage  was  made 
on  the  steamer  “  Polaris”  in  1871.  He  died  in  Northern 
Greenland,  November  8,  1871.  His  men  were  finally 
rescued,  after  surprising  adventures  and  hardships,  a 
large  party  of  them  having  drifted  probably  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  on  the  ice. 

Hftll,  (Dominick  Augustine,)  an  American  magis¬ 
trate,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1765,  became  United 
States  judge  for  Louisiana  in  1812.  He  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  controversy  with  General  Jackson  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  1815.  (See  Jackson,  Andrew.)  Died  in  1820. 

Hall  or  Halle,  (Edward,)  an  English  historian,  born 
in  London.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
sheriff’s  court.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  entitled  “The 
Union  of  the  Two  Noble  and  Illustrate  Families  of 
Lancaster  and  York,”  (1542.)  Died  in  1547. 

Hall,  (George  Henry,)  an  American  painter,  born 
in  Boston  in  1825.  He  studied  in  Dusseldorf  and  Paris, 
and  travelled  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  East.  His 
pictures  include  many  scenes  from  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy. 


Hall,  (Gordon,)  the  first  American  missionary  to 
Bombay,  was  born  in  West  Granville,  (now  Tolland,) 
Massachusetts,  in  1782.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1808,  was  ordained  in  February,  1812,  and 
the  same  month  sailed  for  the  East  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions.  After  hi3 
arrival  at  Bombay  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
zeal  and  success  till  his  death,  (of  cholera,)  in  1826,  just 
after  completing  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Mahratta  language. 

Hall,  (Granville  Stanley,)  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  May  6, 
1846.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1867, 
studied  in  Europe,  and  was  professor  of  psychology  in 
Antioch  College  1872-76,  lecturer  in  Harvard  1876 
and  1881-82,  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  1882-88,  and 
in  1888  became  the  first  president  of  Clark  University. 
He  is  editor  of  “The  American  Journal  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy”  and  “The  Pedagogical  Seminary.” 

Hall,  (Sir  James,)  Baronet  of  Dunglass,  a  Scottish 
gentleman,  born  in  1761,  was  the  father  of  Captain  Basil 
Hall.  He  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Principles, 
and  History  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  said  to  be  the 
most  popular  and  valuable  work  on  the  subject.  He 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  By 
experiments  on  the  fusion  of  mineral  substances  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  geological  science. 
Died  in  1832. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hall,  (James,)  an  eminent  American  author  and  judge, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1793.  He  joined  the  army  and 
served  with  distinction  against  the  British  in  the  war  of 
1812-15.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois, 
where  he  practised  law  and  held  several  civil  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  judge.  After  1833  he  resided  in  Cincinnati. 
He  established  at  Vandalia  about  1830  “The  Illinois 
Monthly  Magazine,”  which  he  conducted  for  several 
years  with  much  ability.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Legends  of  the  West,”  (1832,)  “Sketches  of 
the  West,”  (1835,)  “Tales  of  the  Border,”  (1835,) 
“Notes  on  the  Western  States,”  (1838,)  and  “The  Wil¬ 
derness  and  the  War-Path,”  (1845.)  Judge  Hall  and 
T.  L.  McKenney  were  joint  authors  of  a  splendidly- 
illustrated  work,  “The  Historv  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,”  (3  vols.,  1838-44.)  A  new  edition  of 
his  Works,  revised  by  himself,  was  published  about  1856, 
in  4  vols.  Died  in  July,  1868. 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Duyckinck,  “Cy¬ 
clopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ;  Allibone,  “Dictionary 
of  Authors.” 

Hall,  (James,)  an  American  geologist,  born  at  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Rensselaer  School,  Troy,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Amos 
Eaton.  About  1837  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  geolo¬ 
gists  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  commenced  the 
survey  of  the  western  part  of  that  State.  He  acquired 
distinction  by  his  researches  in  the  fossils  of  the  lower 
and  middle  Silurian  rocks,  which  he  described  in  his 
excellent  work  on  “  The  Paleontology  of  New  York,” 
(3  vols.,  1847-59.)  He  was  appointed  geologist  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  in  1855,  of  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and 
was  State  geologist  of  New  York  from  1866  till  his 
death,  August  7,  1898. 

Hall,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Durham 
in  1627,  was  educated  for  the  law.  He  wrote  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  treatises  on  Emblems  and  on  Para¬ 
doxes,  and  a  translation  of  Longinus  “  On  the  Sub¬ 
lime.”  Died  in  1656. 

Hall,  (John,)  an  English  engraver,  born  near  Col¬ 
chester  in  1739.  He  was  historical  engraver  to  George 
III.  Died  in  1797. 

Hall,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born 
near  Armagh,  Ireland,  July  31,  1829.  He  was  educated 
at  Belfast  College.  He  held  important  pastorates  in 
Ireland,  and  in  1867  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church,  New  York.  Among  his  works  are  “Family 
Prayers  for  Four  Weeks,”  (1868,)  “Papers  for  Home 
Reading,”  (1871,)  “Questions  of  the  Day,”  (1873,) 
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*  God’s  Word  through  Preaching,”  (1875,)  “Foundation- 
Stones  for  Young  Builders,”  (1879,)  etc.  Died  in  1898. 

Hall,  (John  E.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  editor,  a 
brother  of  Judge  James  Hall,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  1783.  He  began  to  practise  law  in  Baltimore  about 
1805,  and  there  edited  the  “American  Law  Journal,”  (6 
vols.,  1808-16.)  In  1816  he  became  editor  of  the  “  Port- 
Folio,”  (published  in  Philadelphia,)  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  “Memoirs  of  Anacreon.”  Died  in  1829. 

Hall,  (Joseph,)  an  English  bishop  and  author,  born 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  July  1,  1574.  After  graduating  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  ordained,  and  became  chaplain  to 
James  I.  and  Dean  of  Worcester  in  1617.  He  was  a 
deputy  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618.  In  1627  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter,  from  which  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  see  of  Norwich  in  1641.  His  earnest  piety 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  Puritanism.  Having 
united  with  other  bishops  in  protesting  against  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  their  compulsory 
absence,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1641,  and 
confined  a  few  months.  The  revenues  of  his  bishopric 
having  been  sequestered  about  1642,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  poverty,  at  Higham.  Died  in 
1656.  Bishop  Hall  was  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
and  author  of  many  learned  and  eloquent  productions 
in  prose  and  verse,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
“  Virgidemiarum,”  (Poetical  Satires,  1598,)  “Epistles,” 
“Christian  Meditations,”  (1640,)  “Enochismus;  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Mode  of  Walking  with  God,”  and 
“  Contemplations  upon  the  Principal  Historical  Passages 
of  the  New  Testament,”  (1612-15.)  The  last,  in  the 
opinion  of  Doddridge,  is  “incomparably  valuable  for 
language,  criticism,  and  devotion.”  “  Both  Taylor  and 
Hall,”  says  Hallam,  “  were  full  of  learning  and  fertile 
of  illustration ;  both  may  be  said  to  have  had  strong 
imagination  and  poetical  genius,  though  Taylor  let  his 
predominate  a  little  more.” 

See  Rev.  John  Jones,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Joseph  Hall;”  “Autobiography,”  in  his  “Specialities;”  Pratt, 
“Life  of  Joseph  Hall;”  Warton,  “History  of  English  Poetry;” 
“  Biograpnia  Britannica.” 

Hall,  (Louisa  Jane,)  an  American  poetess,  born  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1802.  She  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  dramatic  poem,  entitled  “  Miriam,”  (1837,) 
and  a  “Life  of  Elizabeth  Carter.” 

See  Griswold’s  “Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Hall,  (Lyman,)  a  physician,  bom  in  Connecticut, 
raduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747,  and  settled  at  Sud- 
ury,  Georgia.  Having  joined  the  popular  cause,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1775,  an^ 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  retired 
from  Congress  in  1780,  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
Georgia  in  1783.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Hall,  (Marshall,)  an  English  medical  writer,  bom 
near  Nottingham  in  1790.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Principles  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (1837 ;)  reprinted  by  Drs.  J.  Bigelow  and  O.  W 
Holmes,  (Boston,  1839.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Marshall  Hall,”  by  his  widow,  London,  1861. 

Hall,  (Newman,)  an  English  dissenting  minister,  born 
in  1816.  He  graduated  at  the  London  University,  and 
preached  to  the  Congregational  church  of  Hull  from 
1842  to  1854.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  minister  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  London.  He  wrote  a  work  called  “Come 
to  Jesus,”  which  had  a  large  circulation.  Among  his 
other  works  is  “  Italy,  the  Land  of  the  Forum  and  the 
Vatican,”  (1853.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  American  liberty  during  the  civil  war  of  1861-65, 
visiting  the  United  States  in  1867  in  the  interest  of  in¬ 
ternational  good-will.  At  Washington  he  preached  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  being  present,  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  was  instrumental  in  the  erection 
there  of  an  international  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  published  “  Pilgrim  Songs  in  Cloud  and  Sunshine,” 
(1871,)  and  “Prayer,  its  Reasonableness  and  Efficacy,” 
(1875.)  Died  February  18,  1902.  > 

Hall,  (Richard,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian,  pro¬ 


fessor  of  theology  at  Douay,  in  France,  wrote  a  “Life  of 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,”  (1653,)  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  its  editor,  Bailey.  Died  in  1604. 

Hall,  (Robert,)  an  eloquent  English  Baptist  minister 
born  at  Arnsby,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  2d  of  May. 
1764.  He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  early  mental 
development.  It  is  said  that  before  the  age  of  nine  years 
he  perused  with  interest  Jonathan  Edwards’s  treatises 
on  the  “Affections”  and  the  “  Will.”  After  graduating 
at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  formed  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  became,  in  1783, 
assistant  pastor  in  the  church  of  Broadmead,  near  Bristol, 
to  which  a  crowded  audience  was  attracted  by  his  won¬ 
derful  eloquence.  From  1791  to  1804  he  was  minister  of 
a  Baptist  congregation  in  Cambridge.  In  consequence 
of  excessive  application  to  study  and  habitual  privation 
of  social  recreation,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  insanity  in 
November,  1804,  from  which  he  was  restored  in  about 
two  years.  But  it  was  thought  expedient  for  him  to 
resign  his  ministerial  charge,  and  to  abstain  from  mental 
exertion  for  a  year  or  two.  In  1807  or  1808,  having  im¬ 
proved  in  health,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of 
Harvey  Lane,  Leicester,  where  he  was  married  in  1808. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  maintained  his  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  In  1826  he  left  Leicester  and  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  early  labours  at  Bristol,  where  he  died  in 
1831.  His  published  sermons  are  ranked  among  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence.  “  In  his 
highest  flights,  what  he  said  of  Burke  might,  with  the 
slightest  deduction,  be  applied  to  himself, — 4  that  his  im¬ 
perial  fancy  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,’  and  collected 
riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation  and  every  walk 
of  art.”  (Dr.  Gregory.)  In  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  French  Revolution,  he  published  an  “Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,”  and  other  political  treatises. 

See  Olinthus  Gregory,  “  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Robert 
Hall;”  J.  W.  Morris,  “  Life  of  Robert  Hall,”  1846;  John  Greene, 
“Reminiscences  of  Robert  Hall;”  “Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  xlviii., 
1832 ;  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  ” 

Hall,  (Robert  Pleasants,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
poet,  born  in  Chester  district,  South  Carolina,  in  182^. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Georgia  during  his 
minority.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  about  1848. 
Died  in  1854. 

Hall,  (Samuel  Carter,)  an  English  editor  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1800.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  editor  of  the  “  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  “The 
Book  of  Gems,”  “  The  Baronial  Halls  of  England,”  and 
other  illustrated  annuals.  In  co-operation  with  his  wife, 
(see  next  article,)  he  published  a  successful  work  entitled 
“  Ireland :  its  Scenery,  Character,”  etc.,  (3  vols.,  1841-43.) 
He  was  for  more  than  forty  years  editor  of  the  London 
“Art  Journal,”  an  illustrated  monthly  periodical,  which 
was  founded  chiefly  by  him,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  arts.  He  published  “  The  Ret¬ 
rospect  of  a  Long  Life,”  (1883.)  Died  March  16,  1889. 

Hall,  (Mrs.  S.  C.,)  (Anna  Maria  Fielding,)  a 
popular  Irish  authoress,  born  at  Dublin,  January  6, 180a. 
At  fifteen  she  removed  to  London,  and  was  married  to 
S.  C.  Hall,  (see  above,)  in  1824.  She  produced  in  1829 
“Sketches  of  Irish  Character,”  which  was  favourably 
received,  and  in  1834  “  Tales  of  Woman’s  Trials.”  Her 
reputation  was  maintained  by  “  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Irish  Life,”  (1838,  3  vols.,)  “  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peas¬ 
antry,”  (1840,)  “Marian,  or  a  Young  Maid’s  Fortunes,” 
“A  Woman’s  Story,”  (1857,)  “Can  Wrong  be  Right?” 
(1862,)  and  “The  Flight  of  Faith,”  (1868-69.)  She  also 
wrote  two  successful  dramas,  entitled  “  The  French 
Refugee,”  (1837,)  and  “The  Groves  of  Blarney.”  Died 
January  30,  1 881. 

Hall,  (Samuel  Read,)  an  American  teacher,  born  at 
Croydon,  New  Hampshire,  in  1795.  He  opened  a  school 
for  teachers  at  Concord,  Vermont,  about  1823,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Instructor’s  Manual.”  Died  in  1877. 

Hal'lam,  (Arthur  Henry,)  a  critic  and  essayist, 
born  in  London  on  the  1st  of  February,  18 11,  was  a 
son  of  Henry  Hallam  the  historian.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1832.  He  gained  a  prize  at  Cambridge 
for  an  English  essay  on  the  Philosophical  Writings  of 
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Cicero.  After  he  left  college,  he  visited  the  continent 
in  companv  with  his  father.  He  died  in  Vienna  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1833,  leaving  a  number  of  short  poems  and 
essays,  since  published  under  the  title  of  “  Remains  in 
Prose  and  Verse,”  to  which  a  Memoir  by  his  father  is 
prefixed.  His  intimate  friend  Tennyson  has  raised  an  im¬ 
mortal  monument  to  his  name  in  his  “In  Memoriam.” 
One  of  his  fellow-students,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Hallam, 
writes,  “  I  have  met  with  no  man  his  superior  in  meta¬ 
physical  subtlety ;  no  man  his  equal  as  a  philosophical 
critic  on  works  of  taste.”  See  an  article  on  “  Precocity” 
in  the  “  Saturday  Review”  of  April  4,  1863,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following :  “No  matter  how  often  his  prose 
Remains  are  read  and  pondered,  our  admiration  con¬ 
tinues  as  fresh  as  ever.  We  say  prose  Remains,  because 
his  poems  .  .  .  are  wanting  in  those  astounding  evi¬ 
dences  of  matured  thought  which  meet  us  in  every  page 
of  his  three  great  prose  essays.” 

See  the  “North  British  Review”  for  February,  1851;  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  for  December,  i860. 

Hallam,  (Henry,)  an  English  historian  and  critic  of 
great  merit,  born  at  Windsor  in  177 7,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  Soon  after  he  left  college  he  became 
a  resident  of  London,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  engaged  in  literary  studies  and  in  the  labours 
of  authorship.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham 
Elton.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
“Edinburgh  Review.”  His  political  affinities  associ¬ 
ated  him  with  the  Whigs ;  but  he  was  remarkably  free 
from  a  partisan  spirit.  He  was  a  prominent  coaajutor 
of  Wilberforce  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He 
published  in  1818  an  important  and  valuable  work,  a 
“View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,” 
which  has  run  through  eleven  editions.  “  It  is  written 
throughout,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  (vol.  xxx., 
June,  1818,)  “with  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberality  that 
do  credit  to  the  author.  A  firm  but  temperate  love  of 
liberty,  an  enlightened  but  cautious  philosophy,  form  its 
distinguished  excellence.” 

His  next  great  work  was  “The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Death  of  George  II.,”  (1827.)  “Mr.  Hallam,”  says 
Macaulay,  “is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than 
any  other  writer  of  our  time  for  the  office  which  he  has 
undertaken.  He  has  great  industry  and  great  acuteness. 
His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and  profound.  His 
mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its 
grasp  and  the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  .  .  .  His  work  is  emi¬ 
nently  judicial.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  im¬ 
partiality.  On  a  general  survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
pronounce  the  ‘Constitutional  History’  the  most  im¬ 
partial  book  that  we  ever  read.”  In  1830  he  received 
one  of  the  two  gold  medals  instituted  by  George  IV.  for 
excellence  in  historical  composition.  He  published  in 
1837—39  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,” 
(4  vols.,)  a  work  of  immense  research,  which  was  received 
with  great  favour  and  which  placed  the  author  in  the 
highest  rank  as  a  critic.  A  writer  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1840,  pronounced  it  “the  most 
important  contribution  to  literary  history  which  English 
libraries  have  received  for  many  years.”  Hallam  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Institute.  He  died  in  January,  1859. 

See  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,” 
▼ol.  x.  No.  40;  Macaulay,  “Essay  on  Hallam’s  Constitutional 
History  of  England ;”  Wm.  Jerdan,  “Men  I  have  known,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1866;  “Biographical  Sketches,”  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
London,  1869 ;  critique  on  “  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,”  in  the 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1828,  (by  Southey,)  also  the  same 
Review  for  February,  1837,  and  March,  1840;  and  articles  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1818,  and  October,  1840 ;  and  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1837;  Allibone,  “Diet,  of  Authors.’ 

Hallam,  (Henry  Fitzmaurice,)  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  August,  1824.  He  studied  at  Eton, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1842.  Having  gained  the  first 
rize  for  English  declamation  in  1845,  he  quitted  Cam- 
ridge  in  1846,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  He 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  a  few  months,  when  he  died, 
at  Sienna,  Italy,  in  October,  1850.  An  American  student 
who  knew  him  at  Cambridge  says,  “  He  was  the  neatest 


extempore  speaker  I  ever  heard.”  (See  Memoir  pre¬ 
fixed  to  “Arthur  Henry  Hallam’s  Remains.”) 

Hallberg-Broich,  von,  fon  h&l'beRG'  bRo'iK,  (Theo¬ 
dor  Hubert,)  Baron,  an  eccentric  German  traveller, 
born  near  Dusseldorf  about  1768.  He  published  a 
“Jour  in  Scandinavia,”  (1818,)  “Travels  in  Italy, ’- 
(1829,)  and  a  “Journey  to  the  East,”  (“  Reise  nach  dem 
Orient,”  1839.)  Died  April  17,  1862. 

Halid,  (Antoine.)  See  Halley,  (Antoine.) 

•  y  (Claude  Gui,)  a  French  painter,  born 

in  Paris  in  1652.  He  gained  many  prizes  at  the  Acad- 
emy,  and  was  employed  to  decorate  the  royal  residences 
and  several  churches  of  Paris.  Died  in  1736. 

Hall£,  (Jean  Noel,)  an  eminent  French  physician, 
son  of  Noel  HalM  the  painter,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1754. 
After  he  had  acquired  skill  in  the  art  of  design  at  Rome, 
he  returned  to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  In  1794  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  hygiene  and  medicine  in  the 
Ecole  de  Sante,  where  his  lectures  were  very  popular. 
Halid  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the 
first  formation  of  the  Institute,  (1796.)  In  1804  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France ; 
and  about  the  same  period  Napoleon  chose  him  as  his 
first  physician.  After  the  restoration  he  was  employed 
professionally  by  the  king’s  brother,  (afterwards  Charles 
X.)  His  vast  erudition  was  displayed  by  his  professional 
works  and  by  various  scientific  treatises,  which  form 
part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  “  Ency- 
clopddie  Methodique.”  In  his  character  were  united 
many  estimable  qualities.  Died  in  1822.. 

See  Cuvier,  “  Eloge  de  Hall£ ;”  Desgenettes,  “Eloge  de  HallA” 
1823;  F.  Dubois  d’ Amiens,  “  Eloge  de  J.  N.  Halle,”  1852. 

Halid,  (Noel,)  the  son  of  Claude  Gui,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1711,  and  gained  distinction  as  a 
historical  painter.  Having  obtained  several  prizes,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  at  the  public  expense.  In  1771  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  tapestries  of  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  director  of  the  Academy  of  France  which 
the  king  instituted  at  Rome.  Died  in  1781. 

Halid,  (Pierre,)  a  French  poet  and  orator,  born  at 
Bayeux  in  1611.  He  wrote  on  canon  law.  Died  in  1689. 

Hal'l^ck,  (Fitz-Greene,)  a  distinguished  American 
poet,  born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  July  8,  1790.  He 
was  descended  on  his  mother’s  side  from  John  Eliot,  the 
“  Apostle  of  the  Indians.”  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
but  few  advantages  for  education.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  clerk  in 
the  banking-house  of  Jacob  Barker,  in  whose  employ  he 
continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Halleck’s  mind 
was  not  remarkable  for  precocity,  and  his  earliest  pro 
ductions  show  but  slight  traces  of  that  genius  which 
charmed  and  dazzled  in  his  maturer  years.  The  first  of 
his  poems  that  attracted  much  attention  appeared  (1818- 
19)  in  the  New  York  “Evening  Post,”  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  “Croaker  &  Co.,”  a  literary  partnership  con¬ 
sisting  of  himself  and  his  gifted  friend  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake.  The  early  death  of  the  latter  (in  1820)  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  his  brother  poet  in  some  beautiful  and 
touching  lines.  About  the  beginning  of  1820  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Fanny,”  his  longest  poem, — a  satire  upon  the 
fashionable  and  political  follies  of  the  day, — which  had 
a  great  success  and  passed  through  numerous  editions. 
In  1822  he  visited  Europe,  and  after  his  return  published 
in  the  “  New  York  Review”  his  “  Marco  Bozzaris,”  one 
of  the  finest  martial  lyrics  in  the  language,  and  in  the 
“  United  States  Review”  his  beautiful  poem  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Burns,  concerning  which  Mr.  Bryant  remarks, 
“lam  not  sure  that  the  verses  are  not  the  finest  in  which 
one  poet  ever  celebrated  another.”  A  volume  of  his 
poems,  including  the  two  last  named,  appeared  in  1827. 
Among  his  other  productions  we  may  particularly  name 
“Alnwick  Castle,”  “  Connecticut,”  and  “Red  Jacket.” 
Although  Mr.  Halleck’s  most  ardent  admirers  would 
hardly  claim  for  him  the  name  of  a  “great”  poet,  all 
competent  critics  must,  we  think,  admit  that  there  are  in 
the  productions  of  his  happier  moments  a  facility.,  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  grace  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  most 
gifted  poets  of  the  present  age.  In  none  of  his  poems, 
perhaps,  are  these  qualities  exhibited  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  in  his  charming  lines  on  “  Woman,”  written 
in  the  album  of  an  unknown  lady. 
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For  many  years  Mr.  Halleck  was  employed  as  a  clerk 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  celebrated  millionnaire.  Some 
time  aftei  he  had  given  up  this  position,  he  received  from 
J.  J.  Aster  a  small  legacy,  to  which  a  liberal  addition 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Astor.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  chiefly  in  Connecticut,  in  his  native 
town.  He  died  November  19,  1867.  A  complete  edition 
of  Halleck’s  poems  appeared  in  1858.  The  “Croaker 
Papers,”  including  portraits  of  Halleck  and  Drake,  were 
published  by  the  Bradford  Club  in  a  handsome  octavo 
volume,  (New  York,  i860,)  the  typography  of  which  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
work  issued  in  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first 
complete  edition  of  the  “Croaker  Papers”  that  has 
appeared. 

See  James  Grant  Wilson,  “Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,”  1869;  W.  C.  Bryant,  “Address  on  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,” 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  February  2, 1869; 
Duyckinck,  “  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  li. ;  Gris¬ 
wold,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America Cleveland,  “  Compendium 
of  American  Literature." 

Halleck,  (Henry  Wager,)  an  American  general, 
born  near  Utica,  N.Y.,  January  16,  1815.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1839.  He  published  “Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  Science,”  (1846.)  As  first  lieutenant, 
he  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1846-47,  after  which  he 
filled  several  civil  offices  in  California.  He  became  a 
captain  of  engineers,  but  resigned  his  commission  in 
1854,  and  practised  law  at  San  Francisco  from  that  time 
until  1861.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  of  the  United  States  army.  He  obtained  the 
command  of  the  department  of  Missouri  in  November, 

1861,  and  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi  in  March, 

1862.  He  commanded  in  person  at  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
which  the  enemy  evacuated  about  the  end  of  May,  1862. 
He  was  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
from  July  11,  1862,  till  March,  1864,  during  which  period 
he  remained  at  Washington,  directing  the  movements 
of  the  generals  in  the  field.  He  was  superseded  March 
12,  1864,  by  General  Grant,  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
staff  of  the  United  States  army.  He  took  command  of 
the  military  division  of  the  Pacific  in  1865,  and  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  in  1869.  Died  in  1872. 

Hallenber^hil'l^n-b^Rg', (Jonas,)  a  learned  Swedish 
historian  and  antiquary,  born  in  Smdland  in  1748.  He 
was  appointed  in  1784  historian  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ordered  to  write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  which  was  published,  in  1790,  in  5  vols.  In 
1818  he  received  a  title  of  nobility.  Died  in  1834. 

See  J.  H.  Schroeder,  “  Minne  af  J.  Hallenberg,”  1838 ;  “  Bio- 
graphiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Min.” 

Haller,  hll'ler,  (Berthold,)  a  Swiss  Reformer,  born 
in  Suabia  in  1492,  was  a  coadjutor  of  Zwingle.  He  was 
the  principal  agent  in  the  conversion  of  the  people  of 
Berne  to  the  Protestant  religion.  Died  in  1536. 

Haller,  (Johann,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  at  Inn- 
spruck  in  1792.  He  worked  in  Munich,  was  patronized 
by  King  Ludwig,  and  adorned  the  Glyptothek  with  statues 
of  ancient  heroes.  Among  his  works  are  many  busts  of 
eminent  moderns.  Died  in  1826. 

Haller,  von,  fon  hll'ler,  (Albert,)  a  distinguished 
Swiss  physiologist,  botanist,  and  poet,  was  born  at  Berne 
on  the  loth  of  October,  1708.  His  intellectual  powers 
developed  themselves  very  early.  At  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  a  composition  in  Greek,  and 
compiled  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  grammars.  In  1725  he 
studied  medicine  and  anatomy  under  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus  at  Leyden,  where  he  graduated  in  1727.  At 
Paris  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Winslow  and  Ledran, 
and,  after  taking  lessons  in  mathematics  from  Bernoulli 
at  Bale,  he  returned  to  practise  medicine  at  Berne.  Here 
he  cultivated  botany  and  poetry  with  ardour,  and  had 
charge  of  the  public  library.  In  1736  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  in  which  during  seventeen  years  he  offi¬ 
ciated  with  great  zeal  and  distinction.  Amidst  his  multi¬ 
farious  official  duties  he  found  time  for  careful  researches 
and  important  discoveries  in  science,  and  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  his  projected  publications. 

At  Gottingen  he  published  his  “Anatomical  Plates,” 
the  first  volume  of  his  “  Swiss  Flora,”  his  “  Experiments 
on  Sensibility  and  Irritability,”  and  his  “  First  Outlines 


of  Physiology,”  besides  a  great  multitude  of  memoirs 
contributed  to  learned  societies  and  recorded  in  their 
“Transactions.”  When  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen 
was  founded,  in  1751,  Haller  was  chosen  perpetual  presi- 
dent.  Some  years  previously  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  named  physician 
to  the  King  of  England.  His  renown  was  such  that  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Leyden  were  eager  to  engage 
his  services  as  professor,  and  Frederick  the  Great  invited 
him  to  his  court. 

The  delicate  state  of  his  health  rendering  repose 
needful,  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Gottingen  in 
1753,  and  returned  to  Berne,  the  citizens  of  which  in  his 
absence  had  chosen  him  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  now  added  other  dignities.  Still  he  main¬ 
tained  his  prodigious  mental  activity  as  an  author  and  a 
student  of  nature,  which,  aided  by  a  powerful  memory, 
rendered  him  profoundly  versed  not  only  in  natural 
sciences,  but  also  in  languages,  history,  geography,  and 
antiquities.  Among  his  numerous  and  voluminous  writ¬ 
ings  may  be  specially  mentioned  “  leones  Anatomicae,” 
(“Anatomical  Plates,”  1743-56,)  esteemed  one  of  his  best 
works,  and  “  Elementa  Physiologiae  Corporis  Humani,” 
(“  Elements  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,”  8 
vols.,  1757-66.)  This  work  opened  a  new  era  in  physi¬ 
ology,  and  is  highly  praised  for  its  admirable  arrangement 
and  the  elegance  of  its  style,  as  well  as  for  the  multitude 
of  its  scientific  facts  and  its  thorough  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  others.  The  principal  idea  developed  in  it 
is  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  considered  as  a 
motive  power,  and  distinguished  from  sensibility  else¬ 
where  diffused.  He  published,  also,  “  Opera  Minora,” 
a  collection  of  forty  treatises  on  “Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology,”  (3  vols.  4to,  1762-68,)  and  a  “Flora  of  Switzer¬ 
land,”  (1768.)  In  botany  Haller  may  be  called  a  rival 
of  his  contemporary  Linnaeus,  whose  artificial  system  he 
laboured  to  supplant  by  the  system  founded  on  natural 
affinities,  now  generally  adopted. 

His  poetical  works  were  written  in  German,  and  were 
published  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
most  extensive  among  them  is  a  poem  on  the  Alps, 
which  ran  through  twenty-two  editions.  His  elegiac 
odes,  his  verses  on  “  Eternity,”  and  his  didactic  poems 
on  “  Reason”  and  “  Superstition,”  are  admired  for  their 
sensibility  and  elevated  thought.  Haller  was  thrice 
married,  and  had  a  large  family  of  children.  His  re¬ 
ligious  views  were  evangelical,  as  was  shown  by  his  de¬ 
fence  of  revelation  in  answer  to  Voltaire.  Died  in  1777. 

See  “Life  of  Haller,”  (in  German,)  by  J.  G.  Zimmermann,  1755; 
Thomas  Henry,  “Memoirs  of  Albert  de  Haller,”  1783 ;  Condorcet, 
“Eloge  de  Haller;”  Senebier,  “Eloge  historique  de  Albert  von 
Haller,”  1778;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Cu¬ 
vier,  “Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Isidore  Bourdon,  “Illustres  M Ade¬ 
ems  et  Naturalistes  des  Temps  modernes,”  1844;  “Biographie  de 
Albert  de  Haller,”  2d  edition,  1846. 

Haller,  von,  (Albert,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Berne  in  1758,  was  an  excellent  botanist,  and  left 
several  works  in  manuscript.  He  performed  several 
diplomatic  missions  with  honour.  Died  at  Berne  in 
!823. 

Haller,  von,  (Charles  Louis,)  a  Swiss  publicist, 
born  at  Berne  in  1768,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Haller.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1814.  He  asserted  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  his 
“  Restoration  of  Political  Science,”  (in  German,  6  vols., 
1816-22.)  About  1820  he  avowed  his  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  obtained  an  office  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  Switzer¬ 
land  in  1830.  Died  in  1854. 

See  Qu£kard,  “La  France  Litt£raire.” 

Haller,  von,  (Gottlieb  Immanuel,)  a  Swiss  anti¬ 
quary  and  bibliographer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated 
physiologist,  was  born  at  Berne  in  1735.  He  studied 
jurisprudence,  and  served  the  state  in  several  offices, 
among  which  was  that  of  magistrate  (bailli)  of  Noyon. 
He  published  a  “  Cabinet  of  Swiss  Coins  and  Medals,” 
(1780,)  and  a  bibliography  of  Swiss  historians,  “Biblio- 
thek  der  Schweizer-Geschichte  systematisch-chronolo- 
gisch  geordnet,”  (6  vols.,  1785-87,)  which  is  called  an 
excellent  work.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Meusel,  “  Lexikon  der  vom  Jahre  1750-1800  verstorbenen 
Deutschen  Schriftsteller.  ” 


I,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  &,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obsmre;  Hr,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n&t;  gdbd;  moon* 
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Hallerstein.  See  Allerstein. 

Hal'let,  (Joseph,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1692.  He  wrote  “A  Free  and  Im¬ 
partial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  Recommended,” 
('1729-36.)  Died  in  1744. 

Hallette,  hi  ISt^,  (A.,)  a  French  engineer,  born  in 
1788.  He  invented  a  hydraulic  press  for  the  production 
of  olive  oil,  and  applied  atmospheric  pressure  as  a  motive 
power  on  railways.  Died  at  Arras  in  1846. 

Hallevi.  See  Judas  Levita. 

Halley,  hi!  1^',  or  Halid,  hHW,  (Antoine,)  a  French 
writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  in  1595  ;  died  in  1675. 

Hal'ley,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent  English  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  London  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1656,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
began  to  cultivate  astronomy  with  ardour,  and  before 
the  age  of  twenty  he  had  made  observations  of  the 
planets  and  had  written  a  memoir  on  the  problem  of 
Kepler.  Perceiving  that  the  advancement  of  astronomy 
depended  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  stars,  and  that  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho 
were  no  longer  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
science,  he  resolved,  while  Flamsteed  and  Hevelius  were 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Northern  latitudes,  to  apply 
his  own  energies  and  observations  on  a  catalogue  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  Having  received  aid  and  patron¬ 
age  from  the  king,  he  embarked  in  1676  for  Saint  Helena, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  prepared  his 
“  Catalogue  of  Southern  Stars,”  (“  Catalogus  Stellarum 
Australium,”)  published  in  1679,  which  contains  three 
hundred  and  fifty  stars.  He  also  discovered  a  method 
of  obtaining  the  sun’s  parallax  by  means  of  the  transits 
of  Mercury  or  Venus. 

In  1678  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Two  years  later  he  made  observations  on  a  remarkable 
comet,  since  designated  “Halley’s  comet,”  and  in  1683 
published  his  theory  of  the  variation  of  the  magnet. 
Having  become  intimate  with  Newton,  he  persuaded 
him  to  publish  his  “  Principia,”  in  1686.  In  1698,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  III.,  Halley  commanded  a  suc¬ 
cessful  scientific  expedition  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
one  object  of  which  was  to  observe  the  variation  of  the 
magnet.  At  his  return,  in  1700,  he  published  his  “  Chart 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle.”  After  per¬ 
forming  other  public  services  of  a  scientific  character,  he 
obtained  in  1703  the  Savilian  chair  of  geometry  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Still  pursuing  the  study  of  astronomy  with  un¬ 
abated  activity,  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  predicted 
the  return  of  a  comet,  having  ascertained  that  the  comet 
of  1680  revolved  in  a  period  of  about  seventy-six  years. 
The  Royal  Society  elected  him  their  secretary  in  1713. 

In  1720  he  was  appointed  astronomer  royal,  in  place 
of  Flamsteed,  deceased,  and  then  undertook  a  task 
which  would  require  nineteen  years  to  perform,  namely, 
to  observe  the  moon  throughout  an  entire  revolution 
of  her  nodes.  He  lived  to  finish  this  task,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  an  important  discovery  in  the  theory  of  the 
moon, — the  acceleration  of  her  mean  motion, — and  a. so 
made  some  corrections  in  the  lunar  tables.  Having 
turned  his  attention  to  the  distance  and  parallax  of  the 
fixed  stars,  he  advanced  the  opinion  that  their  parallax 
and  diameter  were  insensible,  or  at  least  too  small  to  be 
measured  by  any  means  which  astronomers  then  pos¬ 
sessed.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
conceived  or  discovered  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  pro¬ 
per  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  in  universal  space.  Besides 
the  works  already  named,  he  published  a  translation  of 
Apollonius’s  “  Conic  Sections,”  treatises  on  the  Trade 
Winds,  on  Logarithms,  on  the  Use  of  the  Barometer, 
etc.  Of  his  success  in  poetry  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
well-known  Latin  verses  prefixed  to  Newton’s  “Prin¬ 
cipia.”  He  had  married  in  1682  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  auditor  of  the  exchequer.  Died  in  January,  1742- 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i. ;  “Biographia 
Britannica;”  Thompson,  “History  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Hal'll-day,  (Sir  Andrew,)  an  eminent  British  phy¬ 
sician  and  historical  writer.  He  served  as  physician  m 
the  army  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  at  Waterloo,  (1815,) 
after  which  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then 
travelling  for  his  health.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  “ Memoir  of  the  Campaign  of  1815,”  “Annals  of  the 


House  of  Brunswick,”  (2  vols.,  1826,)  and  “Annals  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,”  (2  vols.,  1826.)  Died  in  1840. 

Hallier,  hi! le-i',  (Francois,)  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Chartres,  in  France,  in  1595.  He 
officiated  as  promoteur  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in 
1645.  In  1652  he  went  to  Rome  and  obtained  against 
the  Jansenists  the  bull  cum  ascensione.  In  1656  he  waa 
appointed  Bishop  of  Cavaillon.  He  wrote  “  On  Elec¬ 
tions  and  Ordinations,”  (1636,)  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 
Died  in  1658. 

Hal'll-fax,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  schol¬ 
ar,  born  at  Mansfield  in  1733,  was  appointed  professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1768.  He 
became  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  George  III.  in  1774, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1781,  and  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph  in  1787.  He  published  an  “Analysis  of  the 
Roman  Civil  Law  compared  with  the  Laws  of  England,” 
(1774.)  Died  in  1790. 

H  al'li- w ell-PhiFlippg,  (James  Orchard,)  a  learned 
British  archaeologist,  born  at  Chelsea  in  1820.  Pie  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  researches  into  the  literary 
history  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  his  services  as  a  Shak- 
spearian  critic.  He  edited  numerous  old  writings,  and 
published  several  original  works,  among  which  are  a 
“  Plistory  of  Free-Masonry  in  England,”  (2d  edition, 
1844,)  and  a  “Life  of  William  Shakespeare,”  (1848.) 
For  many  years  he  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Works,  (16  vols.,  1855-65.)  Died  Jan.  3,  1889. 

Hallman,  hai'm3.n,  (Carl  Israel,)  a  Swedish  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  born  in  1732.  He  obtained  an  obscure 
position  in  the  College  of  Mines,  and  produced  successful 
comedies  and  parodies,  among  which  are  “  Skeppar 
Rolf,”  (1778,)  and  “  Petis  och  Telee,”  (1779.)  Died  in 
1800. 


See  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkurmige  Svenska  Min.” 


Hallman,  (Johan  Gustaf,)  a  Swedish  writer  of 
prose  and  verse,  born  in  Sodermannland,  was  the  father 
of  the  preceding.  Died  about  1758. 

HaPlock,  (Gerard,)  a  journalist,  a  son  of  Moses, 
noticed  below,  born  at  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1800, 
became  in  1828  one  of  the  two  owners  of  the  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce,”  which  he  and  David  Hale  con¬ 
ducted  for  over  twenty  years.  Died  in  1866. 

Hallock,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  in  1758.  He  preached  for 
many  years  at  West  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  where  he 
settled  in  1785.  Died  in  1826. 

Hallock,  (Moses,)  a  clergyman,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Long  Island  in  1760.  He  became 
pastor  at  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1792,  and  educated 
many  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Died  in  1837. 

Halloran.  See  O’Halloran. 

Hallstrom  or  Haellstroem,  hfil'stRom,  (Carl  Pe¬ 
ter,)  a  Swedish  geographer  and  engineer,  was  born  at 
Ilmola  in  1774.  He  rendered  important  services  to  the 
geography  of  Sweden  by  surveys,  triangulations,  etc., 
and  published  many  geographical  works.  Died  in  1836. 

Halm,  (Friedrich.)  See  Munch-Bellinghausen. 

Halma,  hiYmi',  (Nicolas,)  Abb£,  a  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  linguist,  born  at  Sedan  in  1755,  removed 
to  Paris  in  1797.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
French  translation  of  the  “Almagest”  of  Ptolemy,  (2 
vols.,  1813-16.)  Died  in  1828. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  G^nerale.” 

Haloander,  ha'lo-an'der,  (Gregor,)  a  German  jurist 
and  Hellenist,  born  at  Zwickau,  published  “  Digestorum 
seu  Pandectarum  Libri  L.,”  (1529,)  and  translated  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  “  Novellas”  into  Latin,  (1530.)  Died  in  1532. 


Kalpine,  (Charles  Graham,)  an  American  poet  and 
umorist,  who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Miles 
i’Reilly,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1829.  He  emigrated  to 
ie  United  States  when  very  young,  and  adopted  journal- 
m  as  a  profession.  He  produced  “Poems,”  “Miles 
►’Reilly  Papers,”  etc.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a 
lajor  in  the  Union  army.  Died  in  1869. 

Hals,  h&ls,  (Frans,)  an  excellent  Flemish  portrait- 
air.ter,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1584.  He  was  reputed  to  be 
>cond  only  to  Van  Dyck  among  the  portrait-painters  ot 
is  time.  He  worked  in  Delft,  Haarlem,  and  other  places. 
)ied  in  1666  or  1656.  


€  as  k;  ?  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled:  s  as  2;  th  as  in  this.  (J^See  Explanations,  p.  23. 
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Hal'sall,  (William  Formby,)  an  English- American 
painter,  born  at  Kirkdale,  England,  March  20,  1844.  In 
early  life  he  removed  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  educated.  After  seven  years  of  seafaring  life,  he 
became  an  artist  of  Boston.  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  “  The  Mayflower,”  “  Arrival  of  the  Winthrop 
Colony,”  and  “  Niagara  Falls.” 

Halstead,  hawl'sted,  (Murat,)  a  journalist,  born  in 
Ross,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  September  2,  1829.  He 
graduated  at  Farmers’  College,  Ohio,  in  1851,  became 
a  journalist  of  Cincinnati,  chief  editor  of  the  “  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial”  in  1865,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
“Standard  Union”  after  1890,  and  later  an  author. 
He  published  “The  Story  of  Cuba,”  “The  History 
of  American  Expansion,”  etc. 

Hals/welle,  (Keely,)  a  British  painter,  born  at 
Richmond  in  1832.  His  early  work  was  devoted  to 
scenes  in  Rome,  but  after  1884  he  exhibited  numerous 
pictures  of  English  scenery. 

Halthaus,  hilt'howss,  or  Haltaus,  hil'tSwss,  (Chris¬ 
tian  Gottlob,)  a  German  antiquary  and  philologist, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1702,  excelled  in  the  study  of  mediseval 
history.  He  was  successively  con-rector,  and  rector,  of 
a  school  in  Leipsic.  He  published  a  “Calendarium 
Medii  ALvi,”  (1729,)  and  an  important  work,  in  Latin, 
called  a  “  Glossary  of  Mediaeval  German  Words,”  (1758.) 
Died  in  1758. 

Halvig  or  Haelwig,  hSl'vig,  (Albrecht,)  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  a  Danish  engraver,  flourished  about  1650. 

Haly-Abb&s.  See  Alee-Ibnool-AbbAs. 

Haly-Rodoan.  See  Alee-Ibn-RodhwAn. 

Hal'^-bur'tpn,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Duplin,  near  Perth,  in  1674.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Saint  Andrew’s  about  1710.  He  wrote  “Nat¬ 
ural  Religion  insufficient  and  Revealed  necessary  to 
Happiness,”  (1714,)  “The  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,” 
(1722,)  and  other  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1712. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Halyburton,”  by  himself 

Ham,  [Heb.  DJI ;  Gr.  Xa/i ;  Fr.  Cham,  ktm,]  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
2400  B.C. 

See  Genesis  vi.,  vii.,  and  ix. 

Hamadflnee  or  Hamadflni,  hi-mi-di'nee,  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Abool-Fadhl-Ibn-Hosein,  (i'bool  ffid’l  Ib’n 
ho'sln,)  an  Arabian  writer  and  improvisatore,  born  at 
Hamadan  about  968  a.d.  ;  died  in  1007. 

See  Haji-Khalfa,  “  Lexicon  Bibliographicum Aboolfeda, 
“  Annales  Moslemici.” 

Hamaker,  hi'mi'ker,  (Hendrik  Arens,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Dutch  Orientalist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1789.  He 
became  in  1815  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Fra- 
neker.  In  1817  he  was  invited  to  Leyden  to  teach  those 
languages  in  the  university,  first  as  assistant,  and  in  1822 
as  titular  professor.  In  1820  he  published  a  catalogue 
of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  accompanied  with  Arabic  texts,  biographies,  and 
notes,  which  form  one  of  the  best  modern  compendiums 
of  Oriental  literature.  His  oral  lectures  and  conversa¬ 
tions  gave  a  better  idea  of  his  immense  attainments  in 
the  language,  history,  and  geography  of  the  Orientals, 
than  many  of  his  works,  which  bear  marks  of  haste 
and  negligence.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
he  is  said  (with  some  hyperbole,  no  doubt)  to  have 
known  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
His  health  failed  under  his  excessive  application,  and  he 
died  at  Leyden  in  1835. 

Hamal,  hl'mfl',  (  Jean  Noel,)  a  distinguished  musical 
composer,  born  at  Liege  in  1709,  studied  music  at  Rome 
in  1728.  In  1738  he  became  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the 
cathedral  of  Liege.  His  oratorios  of  “Jonathan”  and 
“Judith,”  and  his  opera  of  “The  Journey  of  Chaufon- 
taine,”  were  much  admired.  His  “  In  Exitu  Israel”  is 
accounted  by  some  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1778. 

See  F£tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Hamann,  hi'min,  (Johann  Georg,)  (styled  by  him¬ 
self  “the  Magus  of  the  North,”)  a  German  thinker  and 
writer  of  a  very  peculiar  stamp,  born  at  Konigsberg 
in  1730.  He  studied  theology  in  the  university  of  his 


native  city;  but  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  a 
decided  taste  for  general  literature,  caused  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  He  supported  himself 
for  a  time  as  a  private  tutor.  As  a  student,  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  ancient  literature  and  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1764,  in  order  to  recruit  his  health,  he 
made  a  journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Some  years  later  he  received  an  appointment  connected 
with  the  customs-department  at  Konigsberg.  He  died 
in  1 788.  “  Hamann,”  says  Dr.  Hedge,  “  is  indebted  for 

his  reputation  to  the  testimony  of  a  few  names  of  the 
highest  mark,  such  as  Herder,  Jacobi,  Goethe,  and  Jean 
Paul,  rather  than  to  any  great  popularity  which  his 
works  have  had  with  the  German  public.  He  belonged 
to  that  class  of  writers  who  repel,  by  the  uncouth  shapes 
in  which  their  thoughts  are  disguised,  more  readers  than 
they  attract  by  the  rarity  of  the  thoughts  themselves. 
He  is  a  humourist,  but  of  a  sombre  complexion,  with  a 
strong  dash  of  cynicism.  At  the  same  time,  a  deep  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  pervades  his  writings.”  “The  great 
Hamann,”  observes  Jean  Paul,  “is  a  deep  sky  full  of 
telescopic  stars,  with  many  a  nebula  which  no  eye  can 
resolve.”  His  best-known  works  are  perhaps  “Sibyl¬ 
line  Leaves,  by  the  Magus  of  the  North,”  and  the  “Me¬ 
morabilia  of  Socrates.”  A  collection  of  all  his  writings 
was  published  at  Berlin,  in  8  vols.,  1821-43. 

See  F.  H.  Hedge,  “Prose  Writers  of  Germany.” 

Hamarskiold.  See  Hammarskold. 

Hamazani.  See  Hamadanee. 

Hamberger,  him'bSR'ger,  (Georg  Albrecht,)  a 
German  mathematician  and  writer,  born  in  Franconia  in 
1662,  was  professor  of  physics  at  Jena.  Died  in  1716. 

Hamberger,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a  German  biblio¬ 
grapher,  born  at  Feuchtwang,  in  Anspach,  in  1726.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  literary  history  at 
Gottingen  in  1755.  He  wrote  “Literary  Germany,” 
(“  Gelehrtes  Deutschland,”)  a  dictionary  of  living  German 
authors,  (5  vols.,  1768.)  Died  in  1773. 

Hamberger,  (Georg  Erhard,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Jena  in  1697.  He  was  professor  of  physics  and 
medicine  at  Jena  for  many  years,  and  was  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  professor  who  in  his  lectures  applied  mathematics 
to  the  physical  sciences  and  medicine.  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “  Elements  of  Physics,”  etc.,  (“  Ele- 
menta  Physices  Methodo  mathematica,”  1727,)  which 
was  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  Died  in  1755. 

See  J.  C.  Blasch,  “Das  LebenG.  E.  Hambergers,”  1758;  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hambraeus,  him-bRa'us,  (Jonas,)  a  Swedish  Orien- 
talist,  born  in  Helsingland  in  1588,  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1671. 

See  Ekerman,  “  Dissertatiode  Meritisac  Fatis  J.  Hambraei,”  1749. 

Hamel,  hi'mel,  (Joseph,)  a  natural  philosopher,  born 
at  Sarepta,  on  the  Volga,  about  1788.  He  invented  an 
electrical  machine  in  1807,  ascended  Mont  Blanc  in  1820, 
and  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Steam-Engine.”  Died  in 
London  in  1862. 

Hamel,  du.  See  Duhamel. 

Hamel,  du,  dii  /rfPmSl',  (Victor  Auguste,)  Vicomte, 
a  French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1810,  published  a  “  Con¬ 
stitutional  History  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  from  41 1  to 
1833,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  Died  September  6,  1870. 

Hamel  du  Monceau.  See  Duhamel  du  Monceau. 

Hamelin,  kirn'll',  (Ferdinand  Alphonse,)  a 
French  admiral,  born  at  Pont-l’Eveque  (Calvados)  in 
1796.  He  became  captain  of  a  frigate  in  1828,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  nautical  skill  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
In  1842  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He 
commanded  the  naval  station  of  Oceanica  from  1843  to 
1846,  and  became  a  vice-admiral  in  1848.  He  commanded 
the  fleet  which  in  1854  co-operated  with  the  English  fleet 
in  the  bombardment  of  Odessa,  and  he  directed  with 
ability  the  debarkation  of  troops  in  the  Crimea.  He 
became  a  full  admiral  and  senator  in  1854,  and  minister 
of  the  marine  in  April,  1855.  Died  in  1864.  His  uncle, 
Jacques  F£lix  Emanuel  Hamei  in,  was  also  an  ad' 
miral.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Edmond  Texihr,  “Les  Hommes  de  la  Guerre  d’Orients  la 
Vice-Amiral  Baron  Hamelin,”  1854. 

Hamelmann,  hU'm^l-min',  (Hermann,)  a  German 
Protestant  historian,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1525*  He 
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liad  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
became  intendant-general  of  the  churches  of  Oldenburg. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  besides  theological  works,  a  “  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Oldenburg,”  (3  vols.,  1599,)  and  a  “History  of 
Westphalia  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.”  Died  in  1595. 

See  Lbuckfeld,  “  Historia  Hamelmanni,”  etc.,  1720. 

Hamelsveld,  van,  vtn  ha'mels-vSlt',  (Ysbrand,)  a 
Dutch  divine,  born  in  1743  at  Utrecht,  where  he  became 
professor  of  theology.  He  produced  a  good  Dutch  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  (1802,)  a  “General  History  of  tbs 
Christian  Church,”  (22  vols.,  1800-12,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1812. 

Hamerani,  hi-mi-riFnee,  (Alberto,)  a  German  en¬ 
graver  of  medals,  worked  at  Rome.  He  engraved  fine 
medals  of  several  popes,  among  whom  were  Clement 
IX.  and  Clement  X. 

Hamerani,  (Ermengild,)  a  medallist,  son  of  Gio¬ 
vanni,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1683 ;  died 
in  1744. 

Hamerani,  (Giovanni,)  a  son  of  Alberto,  noticed 
above,  was  medallist  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Died  in  1705. 

Hamerken,  (Thomas.)  See  Kempis. 

Hamerling,  hU'm^r-lIng,  (Robert,)  a  German  (Aus¬ 
trian)  poet,  was  born  at  Kirchberg,  March  24,  1830,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  was  a  professor 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Triest,  1855-66,  and  then  retired  to 
Graz,  on  a  pension.  Among  his  works  (which  are  written 
in  German)  are  “Reveries  and  Erotic  Songs,”  (1859,) 
4i  Little  Poems,”  (1862,)  “  Ahasuerus  in  Rome,”  (an  epic, 
1866,)  “The  King  of  Sion,”  (an  epic,  1868,)  “Danton 
and  Robespierre,1’  (a  tragedy,  1871,)  “  Aspasia,”  (a 
romance,  1876,)  “  Homunculus,”  (an  epic,  1888,)  etc. 
Boldness  of  expression  and  vehement  passion  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  very  popular  poet.  Died  in  1889. 

Ham'er-tpn,  (Philip  Gilbert,)  an  English  author, 
born  at  Laneside,  Lancashire,  September  10,  1834.  He 
studied  for  a  painter,  but  never  won  great  popularity  in 
his  art.  Among  his  numerous  books  are  one  on  Her¬ 
aldry,  (1851,)  “The  Isles  of  Loch  Awe,”  (in  verse, 
1855,)  “A  Painter’s  Camp  in  the  Highlands,”  (1862,) 
“  Thoughts  about  Art,”  (1862,)  “Contemporary  French 
Painters,”  (1868,)  “Painting  in  France,”  (1869,)  “Wen- 
derholme,”  (a  fiction,  1869,)  “The  Unknown  River,” 
with  original  etchings,  (1871,)  “The  Intellectual  l  ife,” 
(1873,)  “Landscape,”  (1885,)  “Man  in  Art,” 
(1893,)  “The  Mount,”  (1897,)  etc.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  was  distinguished  as  an  etcher,  and  as  a  critic 
upon  art.  Died  November  5,  1894. 

Ha-mil'car,  |Gr.  ’kfuhca^  or  ’A fuTtxap,]  a  Carthaginian 
general,  who  commanded  a  large  army  sent  against  Sicily 
In  480  b.c.  He  was  defeated  at  Himera,  and  killed  by 
the  army  of  Gelon,  in  that  year. 

Hamilcar,  son  of  Gisco,  a  Carthaginian  general,  was 
commander  of  a  large  fleet  which  was  sent  against  Sicily 
in  31 1  B.c.  He  defeated  Agathocles  and  reduced  a  large 
part  of  the  island.  Having  attacked  Syracuse,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  in  309  B.C. 

Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  first  Punic  war.  He  obtained  command 
of  the  army  in  Sicily  in  262  B.c.,  and  defeated  the  Romans 
near  Therma.  He  was  associated  with  Hanno  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  256.  They  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  in  the  same  year  by  Regulus,  near  the  coast 
of  Sicily. 

Hamilcar,  [Gr.  'A/rfA/cof  or  ’AfuAxap,]  surnamed  Barca 
or  Barcas,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  was  the  father 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Car¬ 
thage.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  During  the 
first  Punic  war,  in  247  B.C.,  he  obtained  command  of  the 
army  in  Sicily,  where  for  five  years  he  defended  himself 
against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  fought  many  inde¬ 
cisive  battles.  In  241  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  and 
Hamilcar  led  the  army  back  to  Africa.  Soon  after  this 
he  was  successfully  employed  against  a  formidable  revolt 
of  the  mercenary  troops  of  Carthage.  In  the  year  238 
he  led  an  army  into  Spain,  where  he  passed  nine  years 
in  war  with  the  natives,  and  had  made  extensive  con¬ 
quests,  when  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  229  B.C.  It  is 
said  he  caused  Hannibal  in  his  childhood  to  swear  eter* 
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nal  hostility  to  Rome.  His  sons  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
were  distinguished  in  the  second  Punic  wai.  Hamilcar 
was  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  Hannibal  in  military  talents. 

Hamilcar,  son  of  Bomilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general, 
was  defeated  by  the  two  Scipios  in  Spain  at  the  siege 
of  Illiturgi,  in  215  b.c. 

Ham'il-ton,  (Alexander,)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  about  1765*  He  resided  many  years  in  India,  and 
learned  the  Sanscrit.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Haileybury  College. 
He  published  a  “  Catalogue  of  the  Sanscrit  Manuscripts 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  with  Notes,”  (1809,)  a 
“Sanscrit  Grammar,”  (1815,)  and  other  works-.  Died 
in  1824. 

Ham'il-tpn,  (Alexander,)  an  illustrious  American 
statesman,  orator,  and  general,  born  in  the  West  Indian 
island  of  Nevis  on  the  nth  of  January,  1757.  He  was 
the  son  of  James  Hamilton,  a  Scottish  merchant,  and 
a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Grange,  in  Ayr 
shire.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Faucette,  was  a 
daughter  of  a  French  Huguenot.  He  entered  in  1769 
the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  in  Saint  Croix,  where 
he  acquired  habits  of  order  and  methodical  industry. 
The  literary  talents  displayed  in  his  early  essays  induced 
his  friends  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
sent  to  New  York  in  1772,  and  entered  King’s  College 
in  1773.  In  July,  1774,  he  addressed  the  citizens  of  New 
York  in  a  public  speech,  which  was  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  was  highly  applauded.  He  also 
promoted  the  popular  cause  by  pamphlets  so  remarkable 
for  sagacity  and  logical  ability  that  the  public  were 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  written  by  a 
youth  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactics, 
and  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery  in 
March,  1776.  He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battles 
of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton,  and  Princeton, 
and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  March,  1777.  He 
gained  the  special  favour  and  confidence  of  Washington, 
who  employed  him  as  secretary.  “  Hamilton  became,” 
says  Renwick,  “the  depositary  of  the  most  secret 
thoughts  of  his  chief,  and  the  organ  of  their  promulga¬ 
tion.”  He  also  assisted  in  planning  campaigns  and  in 
devising  means  to  support  the  army.  In  November, 
1777,  he  was  sent  to  Albany  to  urge  General  Gates  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Washington.*  Re¬ 
ferring  to  this  mission,  his  son  and  biographer  says, 
“This  deportment  of  a  lad  of  twenty,  negotiating  with 
an  officer  buoyed  up  with  his  recent  successes,  already 
placed  before  the  popular  eye  as  the  rival  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  sustained  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  and  hoping 
soon  to  supplant  him,  will  be  regarded  as  not  the  least 
remarkable  nor  the  least  interesting  incident  of  his  life : 
by  Washington  it  was  never  forgotten.”  Hamilton  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June,  1778, 
and  was  highly  commended  for  his  conduct  in  that  affair. 
In  1780  he  married  Eliza,  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
of  Albany,  and  in  February,  1781,  he  retired  from  the 
staff  and  military  family  of  Washington. 

Before  this  date  he  had  turned  with  “  eager  aptitude” 
to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  had  written 
on  that  subject  several  letters  admirable  for  maturity  of 
judgment  and  perspicuity  of  style.  In  the  spring  of 
1780  he  wrote  to  James  Duane  a  celebrated  letter  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  new  constitution,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“  Congress  should  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that 
relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  finance,  and  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,”  etc.  He  also  recommended  a 
national  bank.  In  July,  1781,  he  obtained  command 
of  a  battalion  of  the  army  of  Washington.  He  led  this 
body  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  took  a  redoubt  by 
assault  on  the  14th  of  October,  1781.  On  the  capture 
of  the  British  army  at  Yorktown,  which  virtually  ended 
the  war,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  retain¬ 
ing  his  rank  in  the  army,  but  declining  to  receive  any 
pay.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conti- 

*  Gates  had  previously  been  ordered  to  send  troops  to  Washing 
ton,  but  preferred  to  keep  them,  although  le  had  no  especial  need  of 
them  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  _ _ 
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nental  Congress  by  the  legislature  of  New  York.  He 
was  often  the  chairman  of  the  committees  which  had 
charge  of  the  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  his  biographers,  “  his  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body  a  new 
tone  and  character,  and  his  winning  eloquence  was  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  friend  and  foe.”  Washington 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “no  one  exceeded  him  in 
probity  and  sterling  virtue.” 

About  August,  1783,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Although  the  course  of  his  legal  studies  had 
been  brief,  having  a  mind  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
analysis  of  first  principles,  he  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank 
in  his  profession.  He  exerted  his  talents  and  influence 
to  protect  the  Tories  from  persecution  at  a  time  when 
the  popular  sentiment  of  New  York  was  too  vindictive 
towards  that  party.  His  qualifications  for  the  bar  are 
thus  described  by  Chancellor  Kent:  “Hamilton,  by 
means  of  his  fine  melodious  voice  and  dignified  deport¬ 
ment,  his  reasoning  powers  and  persuasive  address, 
soared  above  all  competition ;  his  pre-eminence  was  at 
once  universally  conceded.” 

He  was  an  active  member  of  an  anti-slavery  society 
formed  in  New  York,  and  offered,  about  1784,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  every  member  of  that  society  should  liberate 
his  own  slaves.  In  1 786  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  York,  which  met  in  January,  1787.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  two  other  citizens  of  New  York  were  chosen 
as  delegates  to  the  convention  which  met  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  May,  1787,  to  form  a  Federal  Constitution  for 
the  country,  which  for  several  years  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  want  of  an  efficient  government  and  from  the 
prostration  of  trade  and  the  loss  of  public  credit.*  It 
appears  that  Hamilton  was  the  principal  author  of  this 
movement  towards  a  firm  and  durable  union  of  the 
States.  “  He  was  lauded  by  some,”  says  Renwick,  “  and 
decried  by  others,  according  to  their  feelings  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  the  founder  of  the  Union  which  superseded  the 
Confederacy.”  (“  Life  of  Hamilton.”)  His  two  colleagues 
from  New  York  were  partisans  of  Clinton,  and  adverse 
to  the  proposed  Union  or  Constitution.  “The  policy 
of  Clinton,”  says  J.  C.  Hamilton,  “  had  placed  him  there 
to  become  a  cipher  and  a  sacrifice.” 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Hamilton  addressed  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  a  long  speech,  of  which  no  report  has  been 
preserved,  but  which  was  pronounced  by  Gouverneur 
Morris  to  be  “the  most  able  and  impressive  he  had 
ever  heard.”  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  read  his 
plan  of  government,  an  outline  of  which  is  given  in  J. 
C.  Hamilton’s  “  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  286-301.  Although  the  plan  adopted 
differed  from  that  of  Hamilton,  he  signed  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  in  September,  1787,  and  warmly  urged  the 
people  of  New  York  to  ratify  it.  With  the  co-operation 
of  Madison  and  Jay,  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  a  series  of  essays  which  first  appeared, 
under  the  signature  of  “  Publius,”  in  the  “  New  York  Ga¬ 
zette,”  and  were  afterwards  published  in  several  volumes, 
entitled  “  The  Federalist.”  Hamilton  wrote  more  than 
half  of  these  profound  and  luminous  political  treatises, 
which  are  recognized  by  all  parties  as  the  best  commentary 
on  the  Constitution.  This  instrument  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  misled  by  the  ignis-fatuus 
of  State  sovereignty.  “  Hamilton  must  be  classed,”  says 
Guizot,  “  among  the  men  who  have  best  known  the  vital 
principles  and  fundamental  conditions  of  government. 
.  .  .  There  is  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
an  element  of  order,  strength,  or  durability  which  he  did 
not  powerfully  contribute  to  introduce  into  it”  (“  Char¬ 
acter  and  Influence  of  Washington.”)  He  proposed  to 
give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  freemen,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  colour. 

Hamilton  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
September,  1789,  a  few  days  after  Congress  had  enacted 
a  bill  to  organize  a  treasury  department,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  and 


*  The  impotence  of  Congress  is  shown  by  the  following  incident: 
In  June,  1783,  Congress  had  been  driven  from  Philadelphia  by  the 
insults  and  menaces  of  a  small  body  of  mutinous  soldiers,  and  had 
adjourned  to  Princeton. 


almost  destitute  of  credit  In  January,  1790,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  a  report  on  public  credit,  and  a  plan 
for  the  support  of  the  same,  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  financial  system  of  the  nation.  Among  the  measures 
which  he  proposed  were  the  funding  system  and  a 
national  bank.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  bank  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  February,  1791,  and,  though  de¬ 
nounced  as  unconstitutional  by  Jefferson,  was  approved 
by  the  President.  The  results  of  Hamilton’s  financial 
policy  were  the  restoration  of  public  credit  and  a  rapid 
revival  of  trade  and  industry.  He  advocated  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  domestic  manufactures  by  a  protective  tariff. 

Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  who  became  the  respective 
leaders  of  the  Federal  and  Republican  parties,  differed 
widely  on  financial  questions  and  in  regard  to  their  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  former  advised  the  President  to  main¬ 
tain  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  French  and  British. 
Having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  Hamilton  and  eject 
him  from  the  cabinet,  Jefferson  resigned,  about  January 
1,  1794.  Hamilton,  whose  salary  was  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  who  was  unwilling  to 
neglect  longer  his  private  interests,  resigned  his  office, 
January  31,  1795.  He  declined  the  position  of  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
a  series  of  able  essays,  signed  “  Camillus,”  he  defended 
ay’s  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Washington  testified 
is  great  esteem  for  Hamilton  by  consulting  him  in  the 
preparation  of  his  “Farewell  Address,”  which,  say# 
Renwick,  “would  have  been  less  perfect  as  a  composi¬ 
tion  had  it  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  Hamilton.” 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1 796  he  supported  Adams 
and  Pinckney;  but  it  appears  that  he  wished  the  latter 
to  obtain  the  office  of  President.  He  had  offended  Mr. 
Adams  in  a  previous  election  by  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
larger  vote  for  Washington  than  for  Adams.  The  French 
Directory  having  provoked  the  American  people  by  acts 
of  hostility,  the  army  was  reorganized  in  the  summer  of 
1798.  Washington  then  accepted  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  on  condition  that  Hamilton  should  be  the 
second  in  command.  He  was  accordingly  made  inspector- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  after  the  general- 
in-chief  had  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  President 
to  Hamilton’s  appointment  by  a  menace  of  resignation. 
On  the  death  of  General  Washington,  December,  1799, 
he  succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief ;  but  the  army 
was  soon  disbanded,  and  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

Hamilton  and  many  other  leading  Federalists  censured 
President  Adams  for  appointing  an  embassy  to  France, 
about  September,  1 799.  This  affair  caused  a  breach  in 
the  Federal  party,  which  was  defeated  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1800.  When  the  duty  devolved  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  decide  whether  Jefferson  or  Burr 
should  be  President,  Hamilton  advised  his  friends  to 
prefer  the  former.  In  1804  Aaron  Burr  presented  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  hoped  to  receive  the  votes  of  many  Federal¬ 
ists  ;  but  Hamilton  opposed  the  election  of  Burr,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man  and 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  power.  The  election  of  General 
Lewis  blasted  the  ambitious  projects  of  Burr,  who  inso¬ 
lently  demanded  an  explanation  of  Hamilton,  and  finally 
challenged  him.  Hamilton  accepted  the  challenge,  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Weehawken,  and  died  July  12, 1804. 
His  death  was  profoundly  and  generally  lamented.  His 
eldest  son  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  political  ad¬ 
versary  about  1802. 

In  person,  Hamilton  was  not  above  the  middle  size. 
He  had  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  complexion.  “Virtue  so 
rare,  so  pure,  so  bold,”  says  Fisher  Ames,  “by  its  very 
purity  and  excellence  inspired  suspicion  as  a  prodigy. 
His  enemies  judged  of  him  by  themselves  :  so  splendid 
and  arduous  were  his  services,  they  could  not  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  believe  that  they  were  disinterested.” 
Talleyrand  once  said  to  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  of  Boston, 
“he  had  known  nearly  all  the  marked  men  of  his  time, 
but  had  never  known  one,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  Ham¬ 
ilton.”  Hamilton’s  Works  were  edited  by  his  son,  John 
C.  Hamilton,  (7  vols.  8vo,  1851.) 

See  James  Renwick,  “Life  of  A.  Hamilton,”  1841 ;  “  Life  of  A. 
Hamilton,”  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  2  vols.,  1834-40 ;  Johh 
C.  Hamilton,  “History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  w 
traced  in  the  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  of  his  Contem- 
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Parses  6  vols  1858-60 ;  Reminiscences  of  James  A.  Hamil- 

•,0°’  \f^NeW  Y°^k’ 1869  :  ReX‘  J-  M  Masoh,  “  Eulogy  on  Ham- 
ilton;  William  Coleman,  “Collection  of  the  Facts  and  Docu¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  Death  of  Major-General  A.  Hamilton,”  New 
York,  *804,  R.  W.  Griswold,  Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Duyc- 
rmcK,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature;”  “North  American 
Review”  for  April,  1858. 


Hamilton,  (Andrew  J.,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Madison  county,  Alabama,  in  1815,  became  a 
lawyer.  He  removed  to  Texas  about  1846,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State  in  1858 
or  1859.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Union  in  the  crisis  of  1861, 
and  was  appointed  military  Governor  of  Texas  in  1862, 
and  provisional  Governor  in  June,  1865.  He  retired 
from  that  office  in  1866.  Died  April  11,  1875. 

Ham'il-tpn,  (Anthony,)  Count,  born  in  Ireland 
about  1646,  was  of  Scottish  descent.  His  mother  was 
a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  His  wit  and  elegant 
accomplishments  rendered  him  a  favourite  at  the  courts 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
the  famous  Count  de  Grammont,  and  had  the  principal 
share  in  producing  the  “Memoirs  of  Grammont,”  (1713,) 
which  is  greatly  admired  as  a  highly-finished  picture  of 
the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  La  Harpe  said, 
“  Of  all  frivolous  books,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  and 
most  ingenious.”  He  wrote,  also,  several  fairy-tales. 
Died  at  Saint-Germain  in  1720. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’ 


Hamilton,  (Captain  Charles,)  an  officer  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  born  at  Belfast  in 
1 753.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans,” 
(1787,)  and  translated  the  “Hedaya,”  (or  “Guide,”)  a 
commentary  on  Mussulman  law,  (1791.)  Died  in  1792. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  authoress, 
noticed  below. 

Hamilton,  (Charles  S.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  New  York  about  1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1843.  He  lived  in  Wisconsin  when  the  civil  war  began. 
He  served  as  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  1862,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  October  3  and  4  of  that  year.  He  was  com¬ 
mended  by  General  Grant  for  his  conduct  at  Iuka,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1062,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general 
in  March,  1863.  He  resigned  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Hamilton,  (Lord  Claude,)  was  a  son  of  James, 
second  Earl  of  Arran.  He  commanded  the  forces  of 
Queen  Mary  at  Langside  about  1568;  but  it  appears 
that  he  conspired  secretly  against  her  life.  The  assas¬ 
sination  of  Regent  Lenox  was  instigated  by  him.  His 
brother,  Lord  John,  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plot 
against  Queen  Mary.  Having  been  banished  in  1577, 
Lord  John  returned  in  1585  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
seized  the  king,  who  created  him  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
in  1599.  He  was  grandfather  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Died  in  1604. 

Hamilton,  (David,)  a  Scottish  architect,  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1768.  He  gained  distinction  by  the  erection 
of  the  Glasgow  Exchange,  about  1840,  and  of  several 
banks  and  castles  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  who  obtained  premiums  of  Ls°°  f°r 
their  designs  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Died 
in  1843. 

Hamilton,  (Elizabeth,)  a  meritorious  writer,  born 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1758.  She  resided  some  time  in 
Scotland,  as  governess  of  the  daughters  of  a  nobleman. 
She  published  “  Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophers,”  (3 
vols.,  1800,)  “Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
Education,”  (2  vols.,  1801,)  and  a  tale  called  “The  Cot¬ 
tagers  of  Glenburnie,”  (1808.)  The  last  work  is  called 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  “a  picture  of  the  rural  habits  of 
Scotland  of  striking  and  impressive  fidelity.”  Died  in 
1816,  at  Harrowgate. 

See  Miss  Bknger,  “Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton;”  Mrs. 
Elwood,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England,”  etc.,  vol.  ii. 

Hamilton,  (Lady  Emma,)  a  fascinating  and  profligate 
woman,  whose  name  was  originally  Lyon  born  at  Pres¬ 
ton,  or  in  Cheshire,  about  1761.  She  was  married  in 
1791  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Naples.  She  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  and  captivated  Lord  Nelson.  She  died  in 
poverty  at  Calais  in  1815. 

Hamilton, (Gail.)  See  Dodge, (Mary  Abig  l.  ) 


Hamilton,  (Gavin,)  a  Scottish  historical  painter,  born 
at  Lanark  about  1730,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Rome.  He  displayed  skill  and  good  taste  rather  than 
inventive  genius.  His  illustrations  of  Homer’s  “  Iliad” 
are  among  his  best  productions.  He  rendered  service 
to  art  by  his  discoveries  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other 
buried  monuments,  many  of  which  adorn  the  Museo 
Clementino,  and  published  “The  Italian  School  of  Paint¬ 
ing,”  illustrated  with  splendid  plates,  (1773.)  Died  at 
Rome  in  1797. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton,  (George,)  Earl  of  Orkney,  a  Scottish  gene- 
ral,  and  a  younger  son  of  William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Sel¬ 
kirk,  was  born  in  1666.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  in  1696  was  made  Earl 
of  Orkney.  In  1704,  as  lieutenant-general,  he  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  In  1707  he  became  a  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Peers.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  v. 

<  Hamilton,  (Hugh,)  an  Irish  bishop  and  mathema¬ 
tician,  bom  in  the  county  of  Dublin  in  1729,  became 
Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1799.  Pie  published  theological 
and  mathematical  works,  among  which  was  a  “  Treatise 
on  Conic  Sections.”  Died  in  1805. 

Hamilton,  (James,)  second  Earl  of  Arran,  was  a  son 
of  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  who  died  in  1529.  At 
the  death  of  James  V.,  in  1542,  he  was  appointed  Regent 
of  Scotland.  He  obtained  in  1549,  from  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  duchy  of  Chatellerauit.  The  queen-mother 
extorted  from  Regent  Arran  (who  was  a  man  of  feeble 
character)  a  resignation  of  his  office  about  1554.  After 
Mary  Stuart  became  a  captive  in  England,  he  was  the 
chief  of  a  party  which  adhered  to  her  cause  and  took 
arms  against  Regent  Lennox.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Burton,  “  Histoiy  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xxxiv.-xxxvi.  ; 
Robertson,  “  History  of  Scotland.” 

Hamilton,  (James,)  of  Bothwellhaugh,  a  notorious 
desperado,  who  lived  about  1570.  He  was  the  murderer 
of  the  regent  Murray,  and  afterwards  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  agents  of  Philip  II.  for  the  purpose  of  assas¬ 
sinating  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

See  Froudb,  “  History  of  England,”  j*>1.  ix. 

Hamilton,  (James,)  first  Duke  of,  a  Scottish  noble¬ 
man,  born  in  1606,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Ham¬ 
ilton.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  an  adherent  of  Charles 
I.,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  By  the  influence  of 
his  rival  Montrose,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1645.  In  1648 
he  raised  an  army  of  about  20,000  men  in  Scotland,  with 
which  he  marched  south  to  Preston,  where  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Cromwell  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  tried 
for  treason,  condemned,  and  executed,  in  1649. 

See  Needham,  “Life  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,”  1649;  Chambers, 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton,  (James,)  fourth  Duke  of,  (previously  Earl 
of  Arran,)  son  of  William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  born 
in  1657,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1694.  He  was  a  Ja¬ 
cobite,  and  in  1 71 1  he  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Brandon ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to 
admit  him.  Queen  Anne  appointed  him  ambassador  to 
France  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  was  killed  (1712)  in  a 
duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  who  also  was  mortally  wounded. 

See  “Memoirs  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,”  London,  1743; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton,  (James,)  born  in  London  about  1775,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  languages  by  the  use  of  a  literal  interlinear  translation 
before  learning  the  rules  of  grammar.  Died  in  1829. 

Hamilton,  (James,)  a  politician  and  lawyer,  born  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1786.  In  1830  he  became 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter 
of  nullification.  He  represented  Texas  as  minister  to 
England  in  1841.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1857. 

Hamilton,  (James,)  D.D.,  a  popular  British  author 
and  Presbyterian  divine,  born  at  Paisley  in  1814.  He 
became  about  1840  minister  of  the  National  Scottish 
Church,  Regent  Square,  London.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  author  of  numerous  works.  Among  these 
are  “  Life  in  Earnest,”  (which  has  had  a  very  extensive 
circulation,)  “  The  Mount  of  Olives,”  and  “  The  Happy 
Home,”  (new  edition,  1855.)  Died  in  November,  1867. 
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Hamilton,  (James,)  a  distinguished  painter  of  marine 
riews,  born  in  Ireland  about  1820,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  infancy.  He  practised  his  art  in  Philadelphia, 
and  acquired  much  distinction  by  his  illustrations  of  Dr. 
Kane’s  “Arctic  Explorations,”  (1856.)  His  “Capture 
of  the  Serapis”  and  “  Old  Ironsides”  have  been  greatly 
admired.  Hamilton  is  particularly  successful  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  water-scenes,  whether  he  attempts  to 
bring  before  us  the  rush  and  tumult  of  Niagara  or  the 
infinitely  diversified  appearances  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
He  died  March  10,  1878. 

Hamilton,  (Janet,)  a  Scottish  song-writer,  born  in 
Lanarkshire,  October  12,  1795.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  married  a  shoemaker.  She  published  “  Poems  and 
Songs,” (1863,)  “  Sketches,”  (1865,)  and  “  Ballads, ”(1868.) 
Died  October  27,  1873. 

Hamilton,  (John,)  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrew’s, 
an  ambitious  Scottish  prelate,  was  a  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  regent.  He  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Prot¬ 
estants,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  contests 
of  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart.  He  was  tried  for  treason, 
convicted,  and  hung,  in  1571. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton,  (John,)  a  Scottish  priest,  born  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Theology” 
about  1581. 

See  Lord  Hailes,  “  Life  of  John  Hamilton.” 

Hamilton,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  general,  born  in 
1755.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  in  India,  and 
biecame  a  brigadier-general  in  1805.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Died  in  1835. 

Hamilton,  (John  C.,)  an  American  writer,  a  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792. 
He  served  in  the  army  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain, 
1812-14.  He  published  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,”  (2  vols.,  1834-40,)  and  a  “History 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  as  traced  in  the 
Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Contempo¬ 
raries,”  (6  vols.,  1858.)  Died  July  25,  1882. 

Hamilton,  (John  William,)  D.D.,  an  American 
Methodist  preacher,  born  at  Weston,  West  Virginia, 
March  18,  1845.  He  graduated  at  Mount  Union  College 
(Ohio)  in  1865,  and  at  Boston  University  in  1871.  He 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1871  founded  “The  People’s  Church”  at  Boston. 
Among  his  writings  are  “  Memorial  of  Jesse  Lee,”  etc., 
(1875,)  “Lives  of  the  Methodist  Bishops,”  (1883,)  and 
“People’s  Church  Pulpit,”  (1884.) 

Hamilton,  (Patrick,)  commonly  regarded  as  the 
first  Scottish  Reformer,  was  born  in  1503.  He  adopted 
the  principles  of  Luther,  whom  he  had  heard  preach 
in  Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he  openly 
attacked  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  suffered  martyrdom  with 
constancy  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men;”  J.  G.  Lorimbr,  “Patrick  Hamilton:  a  Historical  Biography,” 
1857 ;  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  “  Burning  and  Shining  Lights,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1864. 

Hamilton,  (Richard  Winter,)  an  English  preacher, 
born  in  London  in  1794.  He  became  pastor  of  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  church,  Albion  Chapel,  Leeds,  in  1815.  He 
was  eminent  as  a  platform  orator,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
essays  entitled  “  Nugae  Literariae,”  (“  Literary  Trifles,” 
1841.)  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  Been  pub¬ 
lished  Died  in  1848. 

See  W.  H.  Stowell,  “  Memoir  of  R.  W.  Hamilton,”  1850. 

Hamilton,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  physician,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  172 1 ;  died  at  Lynn  in  1793. 

Hamilton,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  political  economist, 
born  in  Edinburgh  about  1742.  He  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberdeen,  from  1782  to  1829.  His  chief  work  is 
an  “  Inquiry  concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress,  the  Re¬ 
demption  and  the  Present  State,  and  the  Management, 
of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,”  (1813.)  “  This 
important  work,”  says  McCulloch,  “  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  delusive  nature  of  the  sinking  fund.” 
Among  his  other  works  is  “  The  Progress  of  Society,” 
(1830.)  Died  in  1829. 
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Hamilton,  (Schuyler,)  an  American  general,  a  son 
of  John  C.  Hamilton,  and  a  grandson  of  Hamilton  the 
great  statesman,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1822.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Scott  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and 
resigned  his  commission  in  1855.  In  1861  he  became 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  rendered  important 
services  in  Missouri,  and  suggested  the  canal  which  was 
cut  near  New  Madrid  in  March  and  April,  1862.  He 
was  made  a  major-general  in  September,  1862,  and  re¬ 
signed,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1863.  Died  1903. 

Hamilton,  (Thomas,)  a  captain  of  the  British  army, 
born  in  1 789.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  m 
the  second  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  and  published  several  able  works,  namely, 
“  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,”  “  The  Youth  and 
Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton,”  a  novel,  (1827,)  and  “Men 
and  Manners  in  America,”  (1833.)  These  books  were 
favourably  noticed  by  British  critics.  Died  in  1842. 

Hamilton,  (Walter,)  a  British  geographer,  pub¬ 
lished  “The  East  India  Gazetteer,”  (London,  1814,)  and 
a  “  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Description 
of  Hindostan,”  (2  vols.,  1820,)  which  the  “Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  pronounced  “an  inestimable  work,  containing  a 
more  full,  detailed,  and  faithful  picture  of  India  than  any 
former  work  on  the  subject.” 

Hamilton,  (William,)  second  Duke  of,  born  in 
1616,  was  brother  of  James,  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
whose  title  he  inherited.  He  officiated  as  secretary  of 
state  in  Scotland,  and,  after  serving  in  the  army  of  Charles 
II.,  died  in  1651,  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  The  duchy  devolved  on  his  niece,  Anne 
Hamilton,  who  was  married  to  William  Douglas. 

Hamilton,  (William,)  of  Bangour,  a  Scottish  poet, 
born  in  Ayrshire  in  1 704,  joined  the  party  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender  in  1745.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  among 
which  is  “The  Braes  of  Yarrow.”  Died  in  1754. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton,  (Sir  William,)  a  diplomatist,  antiquary 
and  connoisseur,  born  in  Scotland  in  1730.  He  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Naples  in  1764,  and  retained 
that  post  until  1800.  In  1766  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1772  was  made  Knight  of 
the  Bath.  During  his  residence  at  Naples  he  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  art  and  science  by  collecting 
Etruscan  and  Greek  vases  and  other  antiquities  (now 
in  the  British  Museum)  and  by  observing  the  volcanic 
phenomena  of  Vesuvius.  He  published,  in  1772,  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mount  Etna,”  etc.,  and 
in  1776  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
“Campi  Phlegraei.”  In  1766  appeared  an  elegant  work, 
in  French  and  English,  named  “  Etruscan, 'Greek,  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  drawn  from  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,”  by  D’Hancarville.  Died  in  1803.  His 
second  wife,  Emma,  gained  notoriety  by  her  disgraceful 
connection  with  Lord  Nelson. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton,  (Sir  William,)  one  of  the  greatest  meta¬ 
physicians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1788.  He  was  descended /rom  the  ancient 
Scottish  family  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  and  was 
educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
first-class  honours.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  universal  history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  much  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
metaphysical  studies.  He  commenced  in  1829  to  write 
for  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  on  mental  philosophy,  logic, 
and  other  subjects.  Among  the  titles  of  these  essays  or 
reviews  are  the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  :  Cousin- 
Schelling,”  (1829,)  “Philosophy  of  Perception  :  Reid  and 
Brown,”  (1830,)  and  “Logic;  the  P.ecent  English  Treat¬ 
ises  on  that  Science,”  (1833.)  He  combated  the  system 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  the  essay  first  named.  From 
1836  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Before  the 
former  date  he  had  acquired  a  European  reputation  by 
his  vast  erudition  and  extraordinary  acuteness  of  intel¬ 
lect.  His  influence  and  success  as  a  professor  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  noble  person,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  perfect 
dignity  of  manner.  He  published  in  1846  an  edition 
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of  Reid’s  Works,  with  notes  and  supplementary  disser¬ 
tations;  and  in  1852,  “  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and 
Literature,  Education  and  University  Reform,  chiefly 
from  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  enlarged,  with  Notes  and 
other  Additions,”  (1  vol.  8vo.)  In  1845  he  was  partially 
disabled  by  paralysis,  which,  however,  did  not  impair  his 
mental  activity.  His  last  publication  was  an  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  (9  vols.,  1854-56.)  He 
died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  May,  1856.  He  com¬ 
bined  the  power  of  analysis  and  generalization  in  a  degree 
perhaps  unequalled  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  In  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophy 
he  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  writer. 

“  Sir  William  Hamilton,”  says  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,”  “  has  attained  to  the  very  highest  distinction  as 
a  philosopher,  and  in  some  respects  he  is  decidedly 
superior  to  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, — Reid, 
Stewart,  or  Brown.  With  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis 
and  discrimination,  he  combines  great  decision  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  style,  and  a  degree  of  erudition  that  is  almost 
without  a  parallel.”  “  Hamilton  never  deviates,”  says 
M.  Cousin,  “  from  the  grande  route  of  common  sense ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  has  much  esprit  and  sagacity. 

I  assure  you  (as  I  know  by  experience)  that  his  dialectic 
is  very  inconvenient  to  an  adversary.  .  .  .  His  inde¬ 
pendence  is  equal  to  his  knowledge ;  and  he  is  especially 
great  in  logic.  I  now  address  you  professionally,  (en 
hoinme  de  mitier.)  Know  then,  that  M.  Hamilton, 
among  all  your  compatriots,  understands  Aristotle  the 
best ;  and  if  there  is  a  chair  of  logic  vacant  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  give  it  to  him,  by  all  means,  without  delay.” 
(Letter  to  Mr.  Pillans,  of  Edinburgh,  1836.) 

See  John  Vbitch,  “Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,' 
(with  portrait,)  1869;  E.  P.  Whipple,  “Essays  and  Reviews,” 
1851;  “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1853,  vol.  lxxvi. ; 
“Nouvelle  Bioeraphie  G^n^rale ;”  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
October,  1859;  “North  British  Review”  for  May,  1859,  September, 

1865,  and  July,  1868.  See,  also,  J.  S.  Mill’s  “Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,”  1865,  and  the  Introduction  to  Dr. 
Jambs  McCosh’s  “Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  Philosophy,” 

1866. 

Hamilton,  (William,)  R.A.,  a  British  painter,  born 
about  1750,  was  a  pupil  of  Zucchi,  in  Rome.  He  was 
successful  as  a  painter  of  ornaments,  and  was  elected 
a  Royal  Academician  in  1789.  He  worked  mostly  in 
England,  and  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  on  the 
“Shakspeare  Gallery.”  Died  in  1801. 

Hamilton,  (William  Douglas,)  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  1660.  He  married  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  with  the  condition  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  take  her  family  name.  William  III.  appointed 
him  lord  high  commissioner  of  Scotland  in  1689,  and 
again  in  1693.  Died  in  1694- 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  vi.  ;  also 
vol.  iii.  chaps,  xiii.  and  xvi. 

Hamilton,  (William  Gerard,)  often  called  “  Single- 
Speech  Hamilton,”  was  born  in  London  in  1729.  Having 
been  educated  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1754,  and  made  his  first  speech  in  November, 

1 755,  which  was  received  with  great  applause.  It  is  said 
that  no  maiden  speech  in  that  House  ever  made  such  a 
sensation.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  “  Parliamentary  Logic,” 
and  was  conjectured,  without  evidence  or  probability,  to 
be  the  author  of  “Junius.”  From  1765  to  1784  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  made  several 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was  one 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  most  valued  friends.  Died  in  1796- 

See  “Edinburgh  Review,”  voL  xv. 

Hamilton,  (William  Richard,)  an  English  anti¬ 
quary  and  diplomatist,  born  in  London  in  1777-  He  was 
private  secretary  of  Lord  Elgin  in  the  embassy  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  aided  in  the  removal  of  the  Elgin  Mar¬ 
bles  from  Athens.  After  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  published 
a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  called  “  iEgyp- 
tiaca,”  (1810.)  He  procured  for  the  British  Museum  the 
famous  Rosetta  Stone.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  between  1810  and  1822.  Died  in  1859. 

Hamilton,  (Sir  William  Rowan,)  an  eminent  Irish 
astronomer  and  geometer,  born  in  Dublin  in  1805.  He  J 
learned,  or  at  least  studied,  thirteen  languages  before  b 
had  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  and  about  the  age  j 
of  fifteen  became  versed  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Ir  1 


1823  he  began  to  apply  algebraic  geometry  to  optics,  and 
entered  the  University  of  Dublin,  where  he  “  uniformly- 
obtained  the  chief  honour  in  both  science  and  classics.” 
He  was  appointed  Andrews  professor  of  astronomy  an 
astronomer  royal  for  Ireland  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  produced  in  1828  his  important  “  Theory  of  Systems 
of  Rays,”  in  which  he  developed  the  application  of  alge¬ 
bra  to  optics,  and  announced  two  new  laws  of  light, — the 
internal  and  external  conical  refraction  of  biaxal  crystals. 
He  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  this  discovery,  in  reference  to  which  Professor 
Pliicker,  of  Bonn,  declared,  “No  experiment  in  physics 
has  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind.”  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1837. 
Among  his  chief  works  is  “  Elements  of  Quaternions,” 
(1866.)  Died  in  1865.  “There  can  be  but  one  opinion,” 
says  the  “North  British  Review”  for  September,  1866, 
“of  the  extraordinaiy  genius  and  untiring  energy  of  him 
who,  unaided,  composed  in  so  short  a  time  two  such 
enormous  treatises  as  the  ‘Lectures,’  (1853,)  and  the 
‘Elements  of  Quaternions,’  (1866.)  As  a  repertory  of 
mathematical  facts  and  a  triumph  of  analytical  and  geo¬ 
metrical  power,  they  can  be  compared  only  with  such 
imperishable  works  as  the  ‘  Principia’  and  the  ‘  Me- 
canique  Analytique.’  ” 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1866. 

Ham'ley,  (Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward  Bruce,) 
a  British  writer  and  soldier,  born  in  1824,  published 
“Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood,”  (2  vols.,  1854,)  “The 
War  in  the  Crimea,”  (1855,)  “Thomas  Carlyle,” 
(1881,)  “  Shakespeare’s  Funeral  and  Other  Papers,” 
(1889,)  and  other  works.  Died  August  12,  1893. 

Ham  Tin,  (Hannibal,)  an  American  Senator,  born  at 
Paris,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  in  August,  1809.  He  prac¬ 
tised  law  from  1833  to  1848.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Maine  in  1837,  1839,  and 
1840,  and  represented  a  district  of  that  State  in  Congress 
from  1843  to  1847.  In  May,  1848,  he  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  He  was  re-elected  a  Senator  for  six  years  by 
the  legislature  of  Maine  in  1851.  He  was  originally  a 
Democrat,  but  differed  with  his  party  on  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  joined  the  Republicans  about  1855.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Maine,  but  resigned 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Federal  Senate.  He  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  i860,  was 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1865,  and  from  1869 
to  1881  was  United  States  Senator.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Spain.  Died  July  4,  1891. 

Hamline,  ham'lin,  (Leonidas  Lent,)  D.D.,  a  Meth¬ 
odist  bishop,  born  in  Burlington,  Connecticut,  May  10, 
1797.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  but  in  1829 
became  a  preacher,  and  in  1844  a  bishop,  resigning  that 
office  in  1852.  Died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  February 
22,  1865. 

HammarskSld  or  Hammarskoeld,  hJm'mars- 
chold",  (Lars,)  an  able  Swedish  critic  and  author,  born 
at  Tuna,  in  Calmar,  in  1785.  He  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  “Poetiska  Studier,”  (1813,)  “  Hellvin  och  El¬ 
vina,”  a  tale,  (1817,)  “Swedish  Literature,”  (“Svenska 
Vitterheten,”  1818,)  which  is  highly  commended,  and 
an  excellent  work  entitled  “  Historical  Remarks  on  the 
Progress  and  Development  of  Philosophic  Studies  in 
Sweden,”  (1821.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  “Minnen  af  L.  Hammarskoeld,”  1827. 

Hammer,  hUm'mer,  (Julius,)  a  German  writer,  bom 
at  Dresden  in  1810, ‘ published  “Life  and  Dreaming,” 
(“  Leben  und  Traum,”  1839,)  and  other  novels.  A  volume 
of  his  poems,  entitled  “  Look  around  thee  and  Look 
within  thee,”  (“  Schau’  um  Dich  und  schau’  in  Dich  ’* 
1851,)  was  often  reprinted.  Died  August  23,  1862. 

Hammerer,  him'meh-r$r,  (Johann,)  an  Alsatian 
architect  and  sculptor,  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
Strasburg  Cathedral  from  1510  to  1520. 

Hammerich,  hirn'm^h-riK,  (  Frederik  Peder 
Adolf,)  a  Danish  author  and  divine,  born  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1809.  He  produced  popular  national  ^songs  m 
a  work  entitled  “  Skandinaviske  Reiseminder,”  (1840,) 
“  Heroic  Songs,”  (“ Heltesange,”  1841,)  “The  Awaken¬ 
ing  of  Denmark,”  (1848,)  and  other  admired  poems,  in 
1845  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Copenhagen,  lie 
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published  several  well-written  works  on  Danish  history, 
among  which  is  “Denmark  under  the  Union  of  Calmar,” 
(“  Denmark  under  de  Nordiske  Rigers  Forening  1375— 
1523,”  1849.)  Died  February  9,  1877. 

Hammerich,  (Martin  Johannes,)  an  eminent 
Danish  essayist  and  author,  born  at  Copenhagen,  De¬ 
cember  4,  18 1 1.  He  published  a  good  translation  of  the 
“  Sakuntala,”  also  a  “  Life  of  Thorwaldsen,”  and  other 
works,  distinguished  by  a  fine  and  broad  critical  spirit 
and  good  literary  style.  Died  September  20,  1881. 

Hammerich,  (Peter  Frederik  Adolph,)  a  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  August  9, 
1809,  and  became  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  his  native  town.  He  published  poems  and  useful 
histories  of  Denmark.  Died  February  9,  1877.  His 
son  Asger,  born  April  8,  1843,  became  in  1871  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
has  won  some  distinction  as  the  composer  of  two  operas 
and  several  cantatas. 

Hammerlein,  him'mer-lln',  [Lat.  Malle'olus,  J 
(Felix,)  a  Swiss  theologian,  born  in  Zurich  in  1389.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of  Bale  by  his  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  He  wrote  many 
religious  treatises,  which  exposed  him  to  persecution, 
and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  detention  in  a  convent, 
where  he  died  about  1460. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Hammer-Furgstall,  von,  fon  him'mer  pooRG'stib, 
(Joseph,)  Baron,  an  eminent  German  Orientalist  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1774.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Wieland  in  his  youth* 
In  1802  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  secretary  of  lega¬ 
tion,  and  in  1807  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  chiefly 
resided.  He  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  imperial 
court  about  1815,  and  aulic  councillor  in  1817.  He  spoke 
and  wrote  ten  foreign  languages,  among  which  were  the 
Persian,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Turkish.  His  literary  career 
was  long  and  prosperous.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Vienna  in  1847,  and  was  an  associate 
of  the  French  Institute.  Probably  no  other  European 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  illustration  of  the  manners, 
history,  and  literature  of  the  Mussulmans.  His  histories 
are  the  most  complete  that  we  have  on  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats.  One  of  his  chief  works  is  a  “  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,”  (“  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen 
Reichs,”  iovols.,  1827-35.)  He  was  author  of  numerous 
other  works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  Ottoman 
Poetry,”  (4  vols.,  1836-38,)  and  a  “  History  of  Arabic 
Literature,”  (“  Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber,”  7  vols. 
4to,  1850-56.)  He  also  translated  poems  from  the  Per¬ 
sian,  Arabic,  etc.  His  original  name  was  Joseph  Ham¬ 
mer  ;  but,  having  in  1837  inherited  certain  estates  of  the 
Counts  of  Purgstall,  he  added  their  name  to  his  own, 
and  was  created  a  baron.  Died  in  1856. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  meinem  Leben 
KL  Schlottmann,  “Joseph  von  Hammer- Purgstall “Foreign 
Quarterly”  for  November,  1827  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.’ 

Ham'mpnd,  (Anthony,)  M.P.,  born  at  Somershara 
Place,  England,  in  1668,  gained  distinction  in  literature 
and  parliamentary  eloquence.  In  1720  he  edited  a  “  New 
Miscellany  of  Original  Poems,”  some  of  which  were  his 
own  productions.  Died  in  1738. 

Hammond,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine  and  author, 
born  at  Chertsey  in  1605,  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester  in  1643,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1645.  Being  a  zealous  royalist,  he  attended  Charles 
I.  as  chaplain  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  1646-47.  He 
was  an  excellent  orator,  and  an  author  of  superior  merit. 
Among  his  works  are  “A  Practical  Catechism,”  (1644,) 
“Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,” 
(1653,)  “  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms,”  (1659,)  and  “A  Pacific  Discourse  on  God’s 
Grace  and  Decrees,”  (1660.)  “I  would  recommend,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  Lowth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  Hammond  on  the  New.”  Died  in  1660. 

See  Bishop  Fell,  “  Life  of  H.  Hammond,”  1661 ;  R.  Fulman, 
“Life  of  H.  Hammond,”  1684. 

Hammond,  (Jabez  D.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
writer.  He  represented  a  district  of  New  York  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1815-17.  and  was  elected  regent  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  New  York  in  1845.  He  wrote  a  “Political 
History  of  New  York,”  (2  vols.,  1843,)  and  a  “Life  of 
Silas  Wright.”  Died  at  Cherry  Valley  in  1855. 

Ham'mond,  (James,)  M.P.,  an  English  poet,  son  of 
Anthony,  noticed  above,  was  born  about  1710.  He  was 
equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in 
1741.  He  wrote  “Love  Elegies,”  (partly  translated  or 
imitated  from  Tibullus.)  Died  in  1742. 

Hammond,  (James  Hamilton,)  a  politician,  born  in 
Newberry  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1807.  He  was  a 
nullifier  about  1832,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1835, 
and  was  chosen  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1842.  In 
1857  he  became  a  United  States  Senator.  Died  in  1864. 

Hammond,  (Le  Roy,)  Colonel,  an  American  officer, 
born  in  Richmond  county,  Virginia,  about  1740.  He 
removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  fought  against  the 
British  in  1776-82  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader 
in  guerilla  warfare.  Died  about  1800. 

Hammond,  (Marcus  C.  M.,)  a  military  writer,  a 
brother  of  James  H.  Hammond,  was  born  in  Newberry 
district,  South  Carolina,  in  1814,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1836.  He  wrote  essays  on  the  Mexican  war  for 
the  “  Southern  Quarterly.”  Died  January  23,  1876. 

Hammond,  (Samuel,)  an  able  American  officer,  born 
in  Richmond  county,  Virginia,  in  1757.  He  served  with 
distinction  at  King’s  Mountain,  Cowpens,  Eutaw,  and 
other  battles  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  was 
appointed  civil  and  military  commandant  of  Upper 
Louisiana  about  1805.  In  1831  he  became  secretary  of 
state  of  South  Carolina.  Died  in  1842. 

Hammond,  (William  A.,)  an  American  surgeon 
and  distinguished  medical  writer,  born  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  August  28,  1828,  graduated  as  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1848,  and  entered  the  army  as 
assistant  surgeon.  In  October,  i860,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  In  1861  he  re-entered  the  army,  was 
appointed  surgeon-general  in  April,  1862,  and,  becoming 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  superiors,  was  dismissed  in 
August,  1864.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New 
York,  and  physician-in-chief  to  the  New  York  State  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  He  published 
“Sleep  and  its  Derangements,”  (1869,)  “Insanity 
in  its  Relations  to  Crime,”  (1873,)  “Certain  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Nervous  Derangements,”  (1881,)  etc., 
also  several  novels,  “Dr.  Grattan,”  (1884,)  “On  the 
Susquehanna,”  (1886,)  etc.  He  removed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1889,  and  died  January  5,  1900. 

Hamon,  At'mdN',  (Jean,)  a  distinguished  Jansenist 
writer,  born  at  Cherbourg  in  1618,  entered  the  monastery 
of  Port- Royal  about  1650,  and  wrote  several  devotional 
works.  He  practised  medicine  before  and  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  world.  Died  in  1687. 

Hamon,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  French  painter  of  genre, 
born  at  Plouha  (C6tes-du-Nord)  in  1821.  His  works 
are  admired  for  grace,  finesse,  and  subtlety  of  idea  and 
execution.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “My  Sister 
is  not  here,”  (1853,)  “Cupid  and  his  Flock,”  (1855,) 
and  “The  Butterfly  Chained,”  (“Le  Papillon enchaind,” 
(1857.)  He  died  May  29,  1874. 

Hamp'dfn,  (John,)  an  illustrious  English  patriot 
and  statesman,  born  in  London  in  1594,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Plampden  of  Hampden  and  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,  who  was  aunt  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  He  inherited  at  an  early  age  the  ample  estate  of 
his  ancestors,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  he  became  in  1613  a  student  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  attained  proficiency  both  in  literature  and 
law.  While  a  student,  he  was  chosen  to  write  an  epitha- 
lamium  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  Charles  I.  In  1619  he  married  Elizabeth  Symeon, 
and  in  the  next  year  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
borough  of  Grampound.  Of  his  private  life  not  many 
particulars  have  been  recorded.  It  appears  that  party 
spirit  and  detraction  failed  to  find  any  vice  in  his  morals 
or  any  vulnerable  point  in  his  character.  Clarendon  men¬ 
tions  a  change  which  occurred  in  his  habits,  probably, 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five.  “  On  a  sudden,”  he  says, 
“  from  a  life  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  he  retired  to 
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extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness.”  But  even  aftet 
this  change  “  he  preserved  his  natural  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity,  and,  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men.” 
Hampden  represented  Wendover  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  in  1625,  and  also  in  the  next  Parliament,  which  met 
in  1626  and  denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  levy  tonnage 
and  poundage  without  their  consent.  When  the  king 
resorted  to  a  forced  loan,  Hampden,  with  many  others, 
refused  to  pay  his  portion,  and  was  imprisoned.  Having 
been  restored  to  liberty,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1628, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry  and  capacity 
for  business.  The  king  having  resolved  to  dispense  with 
Parliaments,  Hampden  retired  to  his  estate  in  1629,  and 
passed  many  years  in  rural  occupations.  In  1636  he 
obtained  great  credit  and  popularity  by  his  firm  resistance 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  in  reference  to 
ship-money.  The  sum  required  of  him  was  only  a  few 
shillings ;  but,  as  he  considered  the  demand  despotic  in 
principle  and  tendency,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  abide 
by  the  constitution,  and  refused  to  pay  a  farthing.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1636  this  great  cause  was  tried  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the  (twelve)  judges 
of  England.  The  arguments  of  the  counsel  occupied 
about  twelve  days.  Four  of  the  judges  decided  in  Hamp¬ 
den’s  favour,  and  seven  or  eight  against  him. 

Many  Puritans  now  sought  a  refuge  from  persecution 
and  oppression  by  emigration  to  America  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke.  Hampden, 
perceiving  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  property  was 
safe,  determined  to  follow  their  example.  In  1638,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  took  passage 
in  a  ship  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  America,  when  the 
voyage  was  arrested  by  an  order  of  Council,  and  the  two 
friends  remained,  to  teach  despotic  power  an  ever-memo- 
rable  lesson.  In  1640  the  king  called  the  famous  Long 
Parliament,  in  which  Hampden  sat  as  a  member  for 
Bucks,  being  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
and  the  most  popular  man  in  England.  “  Pie  was,”  says 
Macaulay,  “a  greater  master  of  parliamentary  tactics 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  .  .  .  His  speaking  was  ready, 
weighty,  perspicuous,  condensed.  He  seldom  rose  till 
late  in  a  debate.”  In  1641  the  court  proposed  to  form 
a  popular  administration,  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  and  to  select  Hampden  as  tutor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  but  the  death  of  the  earl  prevented  this  de¬ 
sirable  consummation.  During  the  stormy  debate  which 
attended  the  passage  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  when 
the  excited  disputants  were  near  coming  to  blows,  they 
were  pacified,  as  an  eye-witness  states,  “  by  the  sagacity 
and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden.” 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1642,  the  king  sent  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  to  impeach  Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  House,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
As  the  Commons  refused  to  surrender  these  members, 
Charles  went  in  person,  with  his  guards,  to  arrest  them 
in  their  seats ;  but  the  five  members  had  retired  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  escaped  from  his  grasp.  This  des¬ 
perate  attempt  against  the  privilege  of  Parliament  excited 
the  greatest  indignation.  The  city  of  London  rose  in 
arms.  In  a  few  days  the  Commons  openly  defied  the 
court,  and  the  citizens  escorted  the  accused  members 
in  triumph  back  to  their  seats  in  Westminster.  When 
the  news  reached  Buckinghamshire,  four  thousand  free¬ 
holders  rode  to  London  to  defend  their  representative. 

When  all  attempts  to  negotiate  had  failed  between  the 
two  parties,  Hampden  received  a  commission  as  colonel,, 
and  raised  a  regiment  in  his  own  county.  They  wore 
the  device  “Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,”  a  fitting  motto 
for  one  whose  character  was  so  straightforward  and 
determined.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  he  was  incessantly  employed  in  a  variety  of 
labours.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  been  commander-in-chief.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  in  several  skirmishes,  ex¬ 
posing  his  person  with  a  bravery  bordering  on  rashness. 
In  June,  1643,  Prince  Rupert,  returning  from  a  maraud¬ 
ing  expedition,  encountered  Hampden,  with  a  small 
troop,  on  Chalgrove  field.  In  the  first  charge  Hamp¬ 
den  received  a  fatal  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  and  a  few  days 
»fter  the  great  Commoner  expired. 

He  left  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  whose  motf 
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died  in  1634.  Clarendon,  though  a  political  opponent, 
renders  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory :  “  He  was 
indeed  a  very  wise  man,  and  possessed  with  the  most 
absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute 
faculties  to  govern  the  people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
.  .  .  His  reputation  of  honesty  was  universal.  .  .  .  The 
eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  their  patriae 
pater,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through 
the  tempests  that  threatened  it.” 

See  LoRD  Nugent,  “Memorials  of  Hampden,”  1832;  Mac- 
aulay’s  review  of  the  same,  in  his  “Essays;”  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Rebellion;”  John  Forster,  “Lives  of  Eminent 
British  Statesmen;”  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap.  lvi. ; 
Guizot,  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d’Angleterre ;”  Hai.lam, 
■‘  Constitutional  History  of  England ;”  Isaac  Disraeli,  “  Eliot, 
Hampden,  and  Pym,”  1832. 

Hampden,  (Rev.  Renn  Dickson,)  an  English  divine 
and  scholar,  born  in  Barbadoes  about  1794.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  also 
a  tutor.  He  published,  among  other  works,  “Philo¬ 
sophical  Evidence  of  Christianity,”  (1827,)  and  “The 
Scholastic  Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  The¬ 
ology,”  (1832.)  In  1836  he  was  appointed  by  the  Whig 
ministry  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  This 
appointment  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  controversy.  It 
was  condemned  by  the  high-church  party,  who  charged 
Hampden  with  unsoundness  of  doctrine  ;  and  it  was 
stigmatized  by  Southey  as  “an  insult  to  the  University.” 
He  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1847.  Pie  contributed 
able  articles  on  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  the 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  Died  in  1868. 

Hampden,  (Richard,)  a  sen  of  the  great  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons 
in  1689,  also  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  member 
of  the  privy  council.  In  1690  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer, —  “probably  to  reward  him  for  the 
moderation  of  his  conduct,”  says  Macaulay. 

See  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  r. ;  vol.  iii. 
chaps,  xi.  and  xv. 

Ham'p^r,  (William,)  an  English  biographer  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Birmingham  in  1776.  He  served  as 
magistrate  in  Warwickshire.  Among  his  works  were 
several  antiquarian  treatises  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,”  and  “  The  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,”  (1837,)  which  contains  valuable 
historical  information.  Died  in  1831. 

Hamp'tpn,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  translator,  who 
published  a  version  of  the  “  General  History”  of  Polybius, 
(2  vols.  4to,  1756-72,)  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
“  The  English  translator,”  says  Gibbon,  “  has  preserved 
the  admirable  sense  and  improved  the  coarse  original.” 
Died  in  1778. 

Hamp'tpn,  (Wade,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  1755.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  gained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1809. 
He  commanded  an  army  which  made  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Canada  in  October,  1813*  Died  in  1835. 

Hampton,  (Wade,)  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  March  28,  1818, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer.  He  took  arms  against  the  Union  in 
1861,  served  as  a  brigadier-general  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  September,  1862,  and  was  wounded  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July,  1863.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  commanded  all  the  cavalry  of  Lee’s 
army  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1864.  He  served  in 
South  Carolina  in  February,  1865.  He  was  chosen 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1876,  and  again  in  1878; 
and  was  United  States  Senator  from  1879  to  1891,  and 
Commissioner  of  Railroads  in  1893.  D.  Apl.  11,  I901* 

See  “Southern  Generals,”  anonymous,  1865;  Greeley,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Conflict,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  699-701. 

Hamsfort,  hams'foRt,  (Cornelius,)  a  Danish  his¬ 
torian,  who  published  in  1585  a  succession  of  Kings  of 
Denmark  from  Dan  to  Frederick  II.  He  also  wrote  a 
“Chronology  of  Danish  History.”  Died  in  1627. 

Hamza,  him'z H,  surnamed  Al-Hadee,  (or  Al-HAd?,) 
i.e.  “  the  Director,”  called  by  some  authorities  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Druses,  flourished  in  Cairo  about  the 
year  rooo.  Pie  wrote  the  “Book  of  Testimonies  to  th« 
Mysteries  of  the  Unity,”  thought  by  some  to  rival  the 
Koran.  ^  _ 
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Hamza,  or  Hamzah,  was  also  the  name  of  one  oi 
Mohammed’s  foster-brothers.  He  fell  at  Bedr,  622  A.D. 

Han'a-fprd,  (Phebe  Coffin,)  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  in  1829.  She  was 
married  in  1849,  and  in  1868  became  a  preacher  in  a 
Universalist  church.  She  published  a  “Life  of  George 
Peabody,”  a  “  Life  of  Lincoln,”  and  other  works. 

Hancarville,  d\  dftN'kf  r'v^I',  the  title  of  an  ingenious 
French  antiquary,  whose  proper  name  was  Pierre  Fran¬ 
cois  Hugues,  (Mg,)  born  at  Nancy  in  1719.  He  lived 
many  years  in  Italy,  and  attained  some  skill  in  design. 
He  published  a  splendid  work  entitled  “  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  drawn  from  the  Cabinet  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,”  (4  vols.,  Naples,  1766,)  and  “Re¬ 
searches  into  the  Origin,  Spirit,  and  Progress  of  the  Arts 
in  Greece,”  (1785.)  Died  in  Padua  in  1805. 

Hanckius,  hink'e-Cis,  or  Hanke,  hdnk'eh,  (Martin,) 
a  German  philologist,  born  near  Breslau  in  1633.  He 
became  professor  of  history  in  Breslau  in  1661,  and  after¬ 
wards  inspector  of  the  Lutheran  schools.  He  wrote 
“  De  Romanarum  Rerum  Scriptoribus,”  (1669-75,) 
“  De  Silesiis  Indigenis  eruditis,”  (1707,)  etc.  Died  in 
1709. 

Han'cock,  (John,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  January  12,  1737,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1754.  He  became  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
and  heir  to  a  large  fortune.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Edmund  Quincy.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  1766, 
became  a  bold  assertor  of  liberty,  and  was  president  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  in  1774.  In  June,  1775,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gage  offered  a  pardon  to  all  the  rebels  except 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  Having 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
in  October,  1777,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1780.  He  was  a  very  popular  Governor,  and 
was  annually  re-elected,  except  for  the  years  1785  and 
1786,  until  his  death.  His  eloquence,  his  affable  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  his  polished  manners  rendered  him  a  general 
favourite.  As  a  presiding  officer,  he  was  dignified  and 
very  successful.  He  made  a  generous  use  of  his  fortune, 
ana  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Harvard  College.  Died 
in  October,  1793. 

Hancock,  (Winfield  Scott,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  general,  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1824.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  and  served 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  after  which 
he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  Missouri.  In  1855 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1861,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1862,  and  when  General  Richardson  was  killed 
there,  succeeded  him  as  commander  of  a  division,  which 
he  directed  at  Fredericksburg  in  December  of  that  year. 
He  commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July 
1-3,  1863,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  he  obtained  command  of  the  second  corps  of  the 
army  of  General  Grant.  His  corps  captured  nearly  4000 
prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  in  the  battle 
fought  near  Spottsylvania  Court-House  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1864.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  the  regular  army  in  August,  1864,  brevet  major- 
general  in  1865,  and  major-general  in  July,  1866.  After  the 
war  he  held  several  successive  department  commands, 
being  assigned,  on  the  death  of  General  Meade  in  1872, 
to  the  department  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York.  In  1880  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1886. 

Hand,  (Daniel,)  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  at  Madison,  Connecticut,  in  1801.  He  became 
wealthy  in  business  in  the  South,  and  in  1888  gave 
the  American  Missionary  Association  over  $1,000,000 
for  the  education  of  the  Southern  negroes,  the  largest 
sum  given  by  a  living  American  in  benevolence  up  to 
that  time.  He  added  to  it  by  bequest  $500,000. 
Died  in  1891. 

Hand,  hint,  (Ferdinand  Gotthklf,)  a  German 


philologist,  born  at  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  in  1786.  He  was* 
professor  of  Greek  literature  in  the  Uni versity  of  Jena 
from  1817  until  1851.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
a  “Treatise  on  Latin  Style,”  (“Lehrbuch  des  Latei- 
nischen  Stil,”  1833,)  and  “  Aesthetics  of  the  Musical 
Art,”  (2  vols.,  1837-41.)  Died  in  1851. 

See  Gustav  Qukck,  “  F.  G.  Hand  nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirkee 
dargestellt,”  1852. 

H&n'del,  [Ger.  Handel  or  Haendel,  hin'd?l,j 
(George  Frederick,)  one  of  the  most  excellent,  pro- 
found,  and  original  of  musical  composers,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1685.  He  manifested  in  childhood  a  ruling  passion  for 
music,  which  he  studied  first  under  Zachau  of  Halle, 
and  composed  sonatas  at  the  age  of  ten.  In  1703  he 
became  connected  with  the  Opera  of  Hamburg,  where 
in  the  next  year  he  produced  his  “  Almeria”  with  great 
success.  He  visited  Italy  in  1708,  and  composed  his 
first  Italian  opera,  “  Rodrigo,”  which  was  performed  at 
Florence.  Having  produced  other  operas,  etc.  at  Venice 
and  Rome,  he  went  to  England  in  1710,  and  composed 
the  music  for  the  opera  “  Rinaldo,”  which  was  greatly 
admired.  In  1712  he  settled  in  England,  and  in  1714 
became  chapel-master  of  George  I. 

About  1720  he  was  engaged  as  manager  of  the  new 
Academy  of  Music  founded  by  the  English  nobility,  and 
composed  the  opera  “  Radamista,”  which  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  After  he  had  produced  many 
other  operas,  he  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1728.  He  lost  nearly  all  his  fortune,  .£10,000,  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  support  another  opera-house 
between  1728  and  1740.  Thenceforth  devoting  himself 
to  sacred  music,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of  his 
celebrity,  he  composed  the  oratorio  of  “Saul,”  ( 1 740*) 
and  in  1741  his  sublime  master-piece,  the  “Messiah,” 
which  was  received  with  immense  applause.  Among  his 
other  oratorios  (the  words  of  all  of  which  are  English) 
are  “Samson,”  “Moses  in  Egypt,”  “Joshua,”  (1747,) 
and  “  Jephthah,”  (1751.) 

He  became  blind  in  1751,  but  continued  for  several 
years  to  conduct  his  oratorios  in  public  concerts.  He 
died  in  April,  1759,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Handel  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the 
greatest  composer  that  ever  lived.  He  was  chiefly  pre¬ 
eminent  in  majesty  and  sublimity  of  conception.  The 
centennial  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in 
London,  in  1784,  with  great  iclat. 

See  “  Life  of  Handel”  in  Burney’s  “  History  of  Music;”  Eschbn- 
tiURG,  “Life  of  Handel,”  (in  German,)  1785;  Matheson,  “Life 
of  Handel,”  (in  German,)  1761 ;  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  de* 
Musiciens;”  J.  M.  Weissbeck,  “  Der  grosse  Musikus  G.  F.  Han¬ 
del  im  Universalruhine,”  1S05;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July, 
1857;  “  Fraser’s- Magazine”  for  September,  1857;  “  British  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  January,  1862. 

Handjeri.  See  Hanjeri. 

Handmann,  hdnt'mdn,  (Emanuel,)  a  Swiss  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Bale  in  1718;  died  in 
1781. 

Haneberg,hS/neh-bSRG/,  (Daniel,)  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Tanne,  June  17,  1816.  In 
1839  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Munich.  In  1854  he  became  a  Benedictine  abbot,  and  in 
1871  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Spires.  He  published 
works  on  Arabian  and  other  Oriental  literature  and 
religion,  etc.  Died  June  17,  1876. 

Haneefahor  Hanifa,  hd-nee'fl,  Aboo-al-Nom&n- 
Ibn-^abet,  (Abu-al-Nomfin-Ibn-  (or  Ebn-)  Thi¬ 
bet — d'boodl  no-mJtn'  Ib’n  td'bet,)  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Haneefites,  the  first  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  among 
Mohammedans,  was  born  at  Cufa  about  700  a.d.  This 
sect  prevails  chiefly  among  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  They 
are  called  by  an  Arabian  writer  followers  of  reason,  while 
the  other  three  sects  are  called  followers  of  tradition,  as 
being  more  tenacious  of  the  traditions  of  the  prophet, 
Haneefa  died  in  prison  at  Bagdad  in  767.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  because  he  refused  to  act  as  kadi,  or  judge, 
alleging  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office.  It  is  said  that 
while  in  prison  he  read  the  Koran  through  seven  thou¬ 
sand  times. 

See  Sale’s  “  Koran,”  Preliminary  Discourse. 

Hanel  or  Haenel,  ha'nel,  (Ernst  Julius,)  a  German 


a.  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long,  &,  t,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fdr,  f3.ll,  fdt;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  m<53n; 
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iculptor,  born  at  Dresden  about  1810,  executed  a  statue 
nf  Beethoven,  which  was  erected  at  Bonn  in  1845. 

Hanelor  Haenel,  (Gustav  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  jurist,  born  in  1792  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became 
professor  of  law  about  1838.  He  edited  “Ulpianus  de 
Edendo,”  (1838,)  “  Codex  Theodosianus,”  (1839-42,)  and 
other  works.  Died  October  18,  1878. 

H&nel,  Haenel,  or  Handb  hindl,  (Jakob,)  surnamed 
Gallus,  a  German  composer,  born  in  Carniola  about 
1550,  was  imperial  chapel-master  at  Vienna.  His  “  Media 
in  Vita”  is  esteemed  a  master-piece.  Died  in  1590. 

Hanfstangel  or  Hanfstaengel,  hinfstfing^l, 
(Franz,)  a  German  lithographer,  born  in  Upper  Bavaria 
in  1804.  His  chief  work  is  “The  Principal  Pictures  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,”  (1836-52.)  Died  in 
1877. 

Hang'$r,  (Colonel  George,)  a  whimsical  English 
writer,  born  in  1760,  was  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Cole¬ 
raine,  to  whose  title  he  succeeded.  Among  his  works 
are  his  “Life,  Adventures,  and  Opinions,”  (1801,)  and 
“  Lives,  Adventures,  and  Sharping  Tricks  of  Eminent 
Gamesters.”  Died  in  1824. 

Hangest,  de,  deh  ^SN'zh^st',  (  J£r6me,)  a  French  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Compikgne,  wrote  against  Luther.  Died 
in  1538. 

Hanifa.  See  Haneefah. 

Hanjeri  or  Handjeri,  h&n'jeh-ree,  (Alexander,) 
Prince,  a  noted  linguist,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1 760, 
was  appointed  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  by  the  Sultan  in 
1807.  He  removed  to  Moscow  about  1821.  He  com¬ 
piled  a  “Dictionary  of  the  French,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  Languages,”  (3  vols.,  1844.)  Died  at  Moscow 
in  1854. 

Hanka,  h9.nk'&,  (Wenceslaus,)  a  distinguished  Bo¬ 
hemian  antiquary  and  critic,  born  at  Horenowes  in  1791. 
He  was  liberally  educated  at  Prague,  and  about  1820 
became  librarian  of  the  Bohemian  Museum  of  that  city. 
He  discovered  in  1817,  at  Kralodvor,  a  precious  manu¬ 
script  of  old  Bohemian  poems,  which  are  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  and  of  which  he  published  an  edition,  called 
“  Kralodvorsky  Rukopis,”  (1817.)  He  published  a  “  Col¬ 
lection  of  Bohemian  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Centuries,”  (1817-25,)  etc.  Died  in  1861. 

Hanke.  See  Hanckius,  (Martin.) 

Hanke,  hink'eh,  (Henriette  Wilhelmine,)  a  suc¬ 
cessful  German  novelist,  originally  named  Arndt,  was 
Dorn  at  Jauer,  in  Silesia,  in  1785.  She  produced  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes  of  novels,  among  which 
are  “Claudia,”  (1825,)  “The  Pearls,”  (1836,)  and  “My 
Winter  Garden,”  (1854.)  Died  July  15,  1862. 

Hanke  or  Haenke,  hSnk'en,  (Thaddeus,)  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Kreibitz  in  1761, 
visited  Mexico  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Died 
in  Peru  in  1817.  A  description  of  the  plants  which  he 
collected  was  published  in  1825. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hankel,  h&nk'el,  (Wilhelm  Gottlieb,)  a  German 
physicist,  was  born  at  Ermsleben,  May  17,  1814.  He 
was  educated  at  Halle,  where  in  1847  he  became  ex¬ 
traordinary  professor.  In  1849  he  was  called  to  a  full 
professorship  at  Leipsic.  His  experiments  and  reports 
on  electricity  are  of  very  high  value. 

Hanmer,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  legislator,  born 
about  1676,  was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1713. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  on  which  much 
time  and  labour  were  expended,  (1744.)  Died  in  1746- 

See  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  “Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,”  1838. 

Hann,  (James,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
about  1799  ;  died  in  London  in  1856. 

Han/na,  (Marcus  Alonzo,)  an  American  Senator, 
was  born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  1837.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  till  1867,  then  in  coal,  and 
was  afterwards  president  of  several  corporations  in 
Cleveland.  He  became  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee  in  1896,  managed  the  McKinley 
presidential  campaign,  and  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  1897*  continuing  his  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  committee.  Died  February  15?  I9°4- 


Han'na,  (Rev.  William,)  LL.D.,  a  British  clergyman,, 
a  son-in-law  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  born  at 
Belfast  in  1808.  He  became  editor  of  the  “North  British 
Review”  about  1846,  and  afterwards  edited  the  “Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers,”  (4vola., 
1849-52.)  In  1850  he  became  colleague  of  Dr.  Guthrie 
in  Saint  John’s  Church,  Edinburgh.  He  published  about 
1868  a  “Life  of  Christ,”  (6  vols.)  Died  May  24,  1882. 

Han'nah,  [Heb.  run,]  a  Hebrew  matron,  was  the 
wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 

Han'nay,  (James,)  a  successful  British  writer  of 
fiction,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1827.  He  served  about 
five  years  in  the  royal  navy,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1845.  He  contributed  to  several  periodicals  and  jour¬ 
nals,  and  gained  distinction  by  his  novel  “Singleton 
Fontenoy,”  (3  vols.,  1850.)  Among  his  other  works  are 
“Satire  and  Satirists,”  (1853,)  and  “Eustace  Conyers,” 
(1855.)  He  died  January  9,  1873. 

Han/nay,  (James,)  a  Canadian  author,  born  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1842.  He  has  edited  various 
newspapers,  and  written  “  History  of  Acadia,”  (1879,) 

]  “  The  History  of  the  War  of  1812,”  “The  History 
of  the  Royalists,”  (1893,)  “Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley,”  (1897,)  etc.  , 

Haiineman,  hin'neh-mSn',  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  at  the  Hague  about  1610.  He  worked 
in  his  native  place  with  a  high  reputation,  and  was 
patronized. by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  He 
also  painted  allegorical  subjects,.  Died  after  1666. 

Hannetaire,  Atn't&R',  (Jean  Nicolas  Servan- 
doni — s^R'vflN'do'ne', )  a  French  comedian,  born  at 
Grenoble  in  1718,  excelled  in  the  personation  of  Mo- 
litre’s  characters.  He  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Art 
of  a  Comedian,”  (1764,)  which  was  often  reprinted. 
“This  work,”  says  Marmontel,  “is  one  of  the  few  whose 
fault  is  too  great  brevity.”  Died  in  1780. 

Han'nI-bal,  a  grandson  of  that  Hamilcar  who  was 
killed  in  480  b.c.  lie  invaded  Sicily  with  a  large  army 
in  409  b.c.,  and  defeated  the  Syracusans  at  Himera.  He 
died  at  Agrigentum  in  406. 

Hannibal,  a  son  of  Gisco,  a  general  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  He  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy  with  a  large 
fleet  in  261  b.c.,  and  was  defeated  in  a  great  naval  battle 
by  Duilius  in  260.  He  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  troops 
about  258  b.c. 

Han'ni-bal  or  An'nI-bal,  [Gr.  ’AvviSag;  Fr.  Anni- 
bal,  t'ne'bil';  It.  Annibale,  iln-ne-M'li,  or  Annibal, 
in-ne-bll',]  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived, 
was  born  about  247  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  commander  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  in  229  B.C.  When  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  he 
was  taken  to  Spain  by  his  father,  who  then  caused  him 
solemnly  to  swear  on  the  altar  of  the  gods  an  eternal 
hostility  to  the  Romans, — an  oath  which  he  appears  never 
to  have  forgotten.  This  anecdote  was  related  by  Han¬ 
nibal  himself,  many  years  later,  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
King  of  Syria.  Hannibal  was  present  at  the  battle  in 
which  his  father  fell,  and  had  already  given  proof  of 
superior  military  genius  in  several  campaigns  in  Spain. 
On  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  Hamilcar’s  son-in-law,  (221 
B.c.,)  Hannibal  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
then  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  some  Spanish  tribes, 
which  he  completed  in  two  campaigns,  221  and  220  B.c. 

Early  in  the  year  219  he  attacked  Saguntum,  which 
was  situated  on  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  and  was  an  ally  of 
the  Romans.  The  Saguntines  defended  their  city  with 
desperate  courage,  but  it  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  which  Hannibal  did  not  wish  to  avert  or  postpone. 
Having  resolved  upon  the  invasion  of  Italy,  he  crossed 
the  Ebro  in  the  spring  of  218  B.C.  with  about  100,000 
men  ;  but  his  army  was  greatly  reduced  in  number  befc/e 
he  reached  the  Rhone.  In  his  march  across  the  Alps, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  achieve¬ 
ments  of  antiquity,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Gaulish 
mountaineers,  and  lost  about  30,000  men.  Great  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  the  learned  in 
respect  to  the  route  by  which  he  crossed  the  Alps.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  ancient  authors,  he  removed  the  rocks 
which  obstructed  his  passage  by  means  of  vinegar. 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl,  guttural;  n, 
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When  he  entered  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  he  had 
about  26,000  men,  of  whom  6000  were  cavalry  and  all 
were  veterans.  He  met  a  Roman  army,  commanded  by 
Publius  Scipio,  near  the  Ticinus,  (now  Ticino,.)  and  gained 
a  victory  in  a  battle  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies. 
Scipio  retreated  to  Placentia,  and  was  joined  by  another 
armv,  under  the  consul  T.  Sempronius,  who,  confiding 
in  tne  superior  numbers  of  the  Romans,  eagerly  offered 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  Hannibal  gained 
here  a  complete  victory  about  the  end  of  218,  and  in  the 
ensuing  winter  increased  his  army  by  numerous  recruits 
obtained  among  the  friendly  tribes  of  Gauls.  In  the 
spring  of  217  he  entered  Etruria,  and  encountered  a 
Roman  army  under  the  consul  Flaminius,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Lake  Thrasymene.  Han¬ 
nibal  took  in  this  action  about  15,000  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  Italian  allies  of  the  Romans.  The  victo¬ 
rious  general  liberated  without  ransom  these  Italians,  in 
the  hope  that  by  this  course  he  might  detach  some  states 
of  Italy  from  the  alliance  with  Rome.  He  next  marched 
into  Apulia,  where  he  passed  a  great  part  of  the  summer, 
during  which  the  dictator  Fabius  took  command  of  the 
Roman  army  and  adopted  a  defensive  policy.  Hannibal 
entered  ana  devastated  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania, 
but  could  not  induce  Fabius  to  risk  a  general  battle. 
The  Carthaginian  army  remained  in  winter-quarters  at 
Geronium  until  late  in  the  spring  of  216  b.c. 

The  Romans  raised  an  army  of  about  90,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L.  ^Emilius  Paul  us  and  C. 
Terentius  Varro,  who  gave  battle  to  Hannibal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aufidus,  near  Cannae,  in  Apulia,  in  the 
summer  of  216  b.c.  The  army  of  Hannibal  was  proba¬ 
bly  much  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Romans.  The 
battle  of  Cannae,  which  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  decisive  in  universal  history,  resulted  in  the  rout 
and  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  It  is 
estimated  by  Livy  and  others  that  more  than  40,000 
Romans,  including  eighty  senators,  fell  on  this  day ;  and 
many  thousands  were  taken  prisoners.  Hannibal  lost 
at  Cannae  about  4500  men. 

According  to  some  military  critics,  Hannibal  failed  to 
improve  and  follow  up  this  victory  with  due  vigour  and 
celerity  by  an  advance  against  the  Roman  capital.  The 
Apulians,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  declared  in  favour 
of  Carthage  soon  after  the  victory  at  Cannae  ;  but  the 
Romans  maintained  the  contest  with  a  resolute  and 
unfaltering  spirit,  and  resorted  to  the  extreme  measure 
of  arming  their  slaves. 

Hannibal  took  about  the  end  of  216  the  large  and 
opulent  city  of  Capua,  the  second  city  of  Italy,  and  there 
passed  the  ensuing  winter,  which  is  considered  as  the 
turning-point  in  the  fortune  of  the  war.  According 
to  ancient  rhetoricians,  his  soldiers  were  enervated  by 
their  luxurious  life  in  Capua ;  but  Hannibal  continued  to 
gain  victories  wherever  he  commanded  in  person.  The 
Romans,  however,  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
adhered  to  a  defensive  and  Fabian  policy,  instead  of  op¬ 
posing  a  large  army  to  the  enemy.  No  decisive  battles 
were  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  215  and  214  B.c  Han¬ 
nibal  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  215, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Tarentum  in  213.  In  the 
year  212  Hasdrubal  gained  a  victory  over  the  two  Scipios 
m  Spain,  and  Hannibal  defeated  Cneius  Fulvius  at  Her- 
donea ;  but  he  lost  Capua,  which  was  taken  in  21 1.  His 
principal  adversaries  at  this  period  were  Fabius  Cunc- 
tator  and  M.  Marcellus,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  The  latter  was  led  into  an 
ambush  by  Hannibal  and  was  killed  in  208  b.c.  Hanni¬ 
bal  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army  and  entered  Cis¬ 
alpine  Gaul ;  but  before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with 
Hannibal  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Romans,  on 
the  Metaurus,  in  207  b.c.  This  was  an  irreparable  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  after  that  defeat  ceased 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  Having  concentrated  his  forces 
in  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium,  Hannibal  defended  himself 
against  superior  numbers  for  nearly  four  years,  during 
which  he  displayed  great  fertility  of  resources  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  defensive  tactics.  He  erected  near  Crotona  a 
column,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  principal  events  of 
his  great  expedition. 


In  the  mean  time,  Scipio  Africanus  had  passed  with  a 
victorious  army  from  Spain  into  Africa,  and  had  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  who  urged 
Hannibal  to  return  to  the  defence  of  his  native  country. 
About  the  end  of  203  he  evacuated  Italy  and  moved  his 
army  by  sea  to  Leptis,  in  Africa.  The  statement  that  an 
interview  occurred  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  is  dis¬ 
credited  by  some  historians.  In  202  b.c.  they  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  Zama,  in  which  Hannibal  was  defeated 
and  about  20,000  Carthaginians  were  slain.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  sued  for  peace,  and  in  201  b.c.  concluded  a 
treaty  of  which  the  Romans  dictated  the  terms.  Thus 
ended  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Hannibal  had 
received  little  aid  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  and 
had  won  a  long  series  of  victories  by  his  own  personal 
influence,  resources,  and  military  genius. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  political  affairs,  effected 
some  reforms  in  the  administration,  and  was  chosen  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic.  He  also  made  constitutional 
changes  which  reduced  the  power  of  the  judges  and  the 
aristocracy.  By  these  reforms  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of  a  powerful  faction,  which  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
Roman  senate  by  a  charge  that  Hannibal  was  instigating 
Antiochus  of  Syria  to  wage  war  against  Rome.  The 
Romans  having  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Hannibal, 
he  retired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  about  194  b.c., 
and  was  received  with  great  honour.  The  King  of  Syria 
soon  after  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Romans, 
and  employed  Hannibal  as  a  commander,  but  would 
not  follow  his  advice  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  When 
peace  was  restored  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans, 
m  190  b.c.,  Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias, 
King  of  Bithynia.  The  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive,  which  Prusias  did 
not  refuse  ;  but  Hannibal  killed  himself  by  poison,  and 
thus  escaped  the  power  of  his  enemies,  in  183  b.c. 

Plutarch  mentions  a  report  that  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
once  met  at  Ephesus  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  fell 
into  conversation  about  great  generals.  Hannibal  as¬ 
serted  that  Alexander  was  the  greatest  general  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  second,  and  himself 
the  third.  Scipio  smiled  at  this,  and  said,  “  But  what 
rank  would  you  have  placed  yourself  in  if  l  had  not  con¬ 
quered  you  ?”  “  O  Scipio,”  said  he,  “  then  I  would  not 
have  placed  myself  the  third,  but  the  first.”  (“Life  of 
T.  Q.  Flaminius.”)  His  temperance  and  fortitude  are 
extolled  by  several  ancient  writers.  Polybius  expresses 
his  admiration  of  the  wonderful  management  by  which 
for  a  series  of  years  he  maintained  his  authority  over  an 
army  composed  of  many  different  nations. 

See  Polybius,  “  History ;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “  Life  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  ;”  Bernewitz,  “  Leben  Hannibals,”  1802 ;  Plutarch,  “  Life  of 
Fabius  Maximus Arnold,  “  History  of  Rome, M  vol.  iii. ;  Niebuhr, 
“  Lectures  on  Roman  History,”  vol.  i.;  Vaudoncourt,  “  H  is  toi  redes 
Campagnes  d'Annibal  en  Italie,”  3  vols.,  1812;  Becker,  “  History 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,”  (in  German;)  Rollin,  ‘‘Ancient  His¬ 
tory;”  A.  Gerard,  “Rdsumd  des  Campagnes  d’Annibal,”  1844; 
H.  L.  Long,  “March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps,” 
1831 ;  John  Whitaker,  “  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  ascer¬ 
tained,”  a  vols.,  1794. 

Han'no,  [Gr.  "Awov,]  a  famous  Carthaginian  navi¬ 
gator,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  b.c.  He  com¬ 
manded  an  expedition  sent  to  explore  the  coast  of  Africa 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  -  A  Greek  version  of  the 
account  of  his  voyage  (HepinTiOvc)  has  come  down  to  us. 
Geographers  and  critics  have  discussed  at  great  length 
the  questions  of  the  date  and  extent  of  his  voyage,  which 
remain  undetermined. 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  commanded  in 
the  war  against  Agathocles,  King  of  Sicily.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  near  Carthage  about  309  B.C. 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  commanded  in 
Sicily  in  the  first  Punic  war.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  in  a  great  battle  near  Agrigentum  in  262  B.C. 
and  recalled  to  Carthage.  Hanno  and  Hamilcar  com¬ 
manded  jointly  at  the  naval  battle  of  Ecnomus,  where 
the  Romans  gained  the  victory  in  256  B.C. 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  commanded  in  a 
great  naval  battle  near  Sicily  in  the  year  241  B.C.,  in  which 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Lutatius  Catulus. 
This  action  terminated  the  first  Punic  war,  and  secured 
to  Rome  the  empire  of  the  sea.  He  was  punished  with 
death  for  this  disaster  by  the  senate  of  Carthage. 
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Hanno,  a  son  of  Bomilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general 
who,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  followed  Hannibal  in  his 
invasion  of  Italy.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  216  b.c.,  after  which,  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  force,  he  took  Crotona.  He  was  defeated  near 
Reneventum  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  214,  but  he  routed 
the  army  of  L.  Pomponius  in  the  next  year.  Having 
returned  to  Carthage  after  Scipio  had  invaded  Africa^ 
he  commanded  the  army  for  a  short  time  until  the  arrival 
of  Hannibal,  in  202  b.c. 

Hanno,  surnamed  the  Great,  (a  title  whioh  his  ac¬ 
tions  apparently  did  not  justify,)  was  the  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  party  of  Carthage,  and  a  political  rival  of 
Hamilcar  Barca.  Plaving  acquired  distinction  in  Africa 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  he  was  appointed  in  240  b.c. 
to  command  the  army  against  the  revolted  mercenaries. 
After  the  enemy  had  surprised  his  camp,  his  incompe¬ 
tence  became  so  apparent  that  the  senate  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Hamilcar  Barca,  or  perhaps  divided  it  between 
him  and  Hanno.  He  maintained  in  the  councils  of  Car¬ 
thage  a  persistent  hostility  to  the  influence  and  policy 
of  Hamilcar  and  his  son  Hannibal,  and  opposed  the 
prosecution  of  the  second  Punic  war,  (2 17-201  b.c.) 

Hanotaux,  (Gabriel,)  a  French  historian  and 
statesman,  was  born  at  Beaurevoir  in  1853.  He  pur¬ 
sued  a  diplomatic  and  political  career,  becoming  twice 
foreign  minister,  the  second  time  in  1896.  He  wrote 
“Henri  Martin,”  (1885,)  “Cardinal  Richelieu,” 
(1893-96,)  etc. 

Hanouman  or  Hanooman.  See  HanumAn. 

Hanriot.  See  Henriot. 

Hansemann,  h&n'seh-m&n',  (David  Justus  Lud¬ 
wig,)  an  eminent  Prussian  financier  and  statesman,  born 
near  Hamburg  in  1790.  In  early  life  he  was  a  successful 
merchant  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  About  1830  he  began  to 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  system  of 
government  in  Prussia,  and  published  a  treatise  “  On 
the  Constitutions  of  Prussia  and  Germany.”  He  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Liberal 
party.  In  March,  1848,  he  became  minister  of  finance, 
and  in  the  ensuing  June  succeeded  Camphausen  as  the 
head  of  a  new  cabinet.  He  lost  his  popularity,  and  re¬ 
signed  office  in  September  of  the  same  year.  His  policy 
accorded  neither  with  that  of  the  conservatives  nor  that 
of  the  advanced  democrats.  Died  August  4,  1864. 

Hansen,  hin's$n,  (Christian  Fredrik,)  a  Danish 
architect,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1756,  designed  the 
Raad-hus  (Council-house)  of  Copenhagen.  Died  in  1645. 

Hansen,  h&n'sen,  (Moritz  Christoffer,)  a  popular 
Norwegian  novelist  and  poet,  born  at  Modum  in  1794, 
published  novels  entitled  “Morgana,”  (1820,)  “The 
Journal  of  Theodore,”  (1820,)  and  “Tone,”  (1843  ;)  also, 
a  “Garland  of  Norwegian  Idyls,”  (“  Norsk  Idylkrands,” 
1831.)  Died  in  1842. 

See  M.  Nissen,  “  Norsk  Bog  Fortegnelse.” 

Hansen,  hUn'sen,  (Peter  Andreas,)  a  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  at  Tondern,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in 
1795.  He  was  chosen  in  1825  director  of  the  Observatory 
of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha.  He  wrote  “  Researches  on  the 
Mutual  Perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,”  (1831,)  a 
Latin  treatise  on  “The  Moon’s  Orbit,”  (1838,)  and  me¬ 
moirs  on  the  higher  mathematics.  Died  March  28,  1874. 

Han'som,  (Joseph  Aloysius,)  an  English  architect, 
known  also  as  the  inventor  of  the  hansom  cab,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1805  ;  died  June  29,  1882. 

Hans-Sachs,  hins  siks,  written  also  Hans-Sachse 
a  popular  German  poet,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1494 
He  was  a  shoemaker,  and  became  afterwards  meister 
sanger  and  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  city.  He  versified 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  of  Scripture,  and  composed  a 
great  number  of  sacred  and  other  comedies  and  trage¬ 
dies,  by  which  he  acquired  much  celebrity.  In  theology 
he  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Luther.  Died  in  1576. 

See  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  x.,  1824. 

Hansteen,  h&n'stan,  (Christoffer,)  a  Norwegian 
astronomer,  born  at  Christiania  in  1784.  He  obtained  a 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  town  in  1814,  and  published 
in  1819  “  Researches  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism,”  which 
attracted  much  attention.  In  1828,  1829,  and  1830  he 


performed  an  excursion  to  Siberia  to  promote  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  magnetism.  About  1837  he  was  chosen  to  direct 
the  triangulation  of  Norway.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  of 
Geometry,”  (1835,)  and  other  works,  and  became  director 
of  the  Observatory  of  Christiania.  Died  April  15, 1873. 
^Hanumfln,  han-<5o-m5n',  common  Hindoo  pron.  him 
oo-mtn',  [i.e.  “having  large  jaws  or  cheeks,”  from  the 
Sanscrit  hdnu,  a  “jaw”  or  “  cheek,”]  the  name  of  the 
King  of  the  Monkeys,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology.  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  son  of  Pavana,  the  regent  or  god 
of  the  winds,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  his  extraordinary 
fleetness.  He  was  the  friend  and  prime  minister  of  the 
god  Rama,  (which  see.)  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  of  such  strength  as  to  fly  through  the  air  a  thousand 
miles,  carrying  a  huge  mountain  in  his  arms.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  represented  in  pictures  with  a  tail,  and  sometimes 
with  two  and  sometimes  with  ten  arms. 

Hanusch,  h&'noosh,  (Ignaz  Johann,)  a  Bohemian 
philosopher,  born  at  Prague  in  1812.  He  published  a 
“  History  of  Philosophy  from  its  Origin  to  the  Suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Philosophic  Schools  by  Justinian,”  (1849,) 
and  other  works  of  merit.  In  1849  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Prague.  Died  May  19,  1869. 

Hanvill.  See  Hauteville. 

Han'way,  (Jonas,)  a  benevolent  English  merchant, 
born  at  Portsmouth  in  1712,  lived  some  years  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  Having  travelled  on  business  in  Persia,  he 
published  in  1753  an  interesting  “Journal  of  Travels 
through  Russia  into  Persia,”  etc.,  and  a  “  Historical 
Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea.” 
He  wrote  many  other  works,  and  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  formation  of  the  Marine  Society  and  the 
Magdalen  Charity.  Died  in  1786. 

See  John  Pugh,  “Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  of  Jonas 
Han  way.” 

Han-Yu,  hUn  yoo,  called  also  Han-W&n-Kung, 
(i.e.  “  duke  or  prince  of  literature,”)  a  famous  Chinese 
scholar  and  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century 
of  our  era.  He  wrote  an  “  Examination  into  the  Nature 
of  Man,”  in  which  he  criticises  the  doctrine  of  Mencius, 
who  held  that  man’s  nature  is  good,  and  that  of  Seun, 
who  maintained  that  it  is  evil.  (See  Seun-King.)  Han- 
Yu  taught  that  in  the  nature  of  man  there  are  three 
grades,  of  which  the  highest  is  purely  good ;  the  middle 
is  not  so  good,  but  is  capable  of  being  led ;  the  lowest 
grade  is  purely  evil:  it  may  be  restrained,  but  not  changed. 
Besides  the  essay  referred  to  above,  Han-Yu  has  left 
some  other  critical  writings. 

Haoucal.  See  HaukAl. 

Hap'good,  (Isabel  Florence,)  an  American 
author  and  translator,  born  at  Boston  in  1851.  She 
has  written  “  The  Epic  Songs  of  Russia,”  “  Russian 
Rambles,”  etc.,  and  translated  many  novels  and  other 
works  from  the  Russian,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Hapsburg.  See  Habsburg. 

Haquin,  hi'kwin,  I.,  King  of  Norway,  born  in  915 
a.d.,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Harold  Harfager.  He  was 
educated  as  a  Christian  at  the  court  of  Athelstan  of 
England,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  935.  On  account 
of  his  mildness  and  justice,  he  was  surnamed  the  Good. 
His  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Norway  was 
met  by  violent  resistance.  In  repelling  an  invasion  by 
the  sons  of  Eric,  he  was  killed  in  961. 

Har.  See  Horus. 

Hara,  a  name  of  Siva,  which  see. 

Harambure,  d’.dtTdN'biiR', (Louis  Francois  Alex¬ 
andre,)  Baron,  a  French  general,  born  at  Preuilly,  in 
Touraine,  in  1742.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  1789,  he  favoured  the  Revolution.  He  became 
general  of  division  in  March,  1792,  and  after  the  removal 
of  Luckner  was  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
for  a  short  time.  Died  in  1828. 

Harbaugh,  har'baw,  (Henry,)  an  American  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1817. 
He  became  pastor  of  a  German  Reformed  church  at 
Lancaster  in  1850.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Hea¬ 
venly  Home,  or  the  Employments  and  Enjoyments  of 
the  Saints  in  Heaven,”  (1853,)  and  “The  Fathers  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  and  America,”  (3 
vols.,  1857-58.)  Died  in  1867. 
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Har'b  jf,  (Isaac,)  an  American  writer,  born  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  in  1788.  He  produced,  besides 
other  works,  dramas  entitled  “The  Gordian  Knot;  or, 
Causes  and  Effects,”  (1807,)  and  “Alberti,”  (1819.)  Died 
in  1828. 

Har'court,  (Harriet  Eusebia,)  a  learned  English 
lady,  born  near  Richmond  in  1705.  She  collected  a 
company  of  cultivated  women,  who  lived  in  a  sort  of 
monastic  seclusion  on  her  estate.  Died  in  1 745* 

Harcourt,  (Sir  W.  Vernon.)  See  Vernon-Har- 
court. 

Harcourt,  (William,)  Earl  of,  an  English  officer, 
born  in  1743,  entered  the  army  in  1759.  In  the  American 
Revolution  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of 
General  Lee  in  1777.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  commanded  the 
queen’s  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1809  he  inherited  his 
father’s  title  and  estate.  Died  in  1830. 

Harcourt,  d’,  diR'kooR',  (Francois  Eug&ne  Ga¬ 
briel,)  Due,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  1786  ;  died  1865. 

Harcourt,  d’,  (Francois  Henri,)  Due,  born  in  1726, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  dauphin  about  1787,  and 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1789.  He  died  in 
England  about  1802. 

Harcourt,  d’,  (Henri,)  Due,  a  French  general  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  1654,  was  a  son  of  Francois,  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Beuvron  et  de  Thury-Harcourt.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  French  nobility.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sieges  of  Cambrai  and  Fribourg,  in  1677, 
and  for  a  victory  over  the  Germans  at  Courteville  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1692.  He  was  ambassador 
to  Madrid  from  1697  to  1700,  and  managed  the  negotia¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Spanish  succession  with  skill  and 
Buccess.  He  received  the  title  of  duke  in  1700,  and 
became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1703.  Died  in  1718. 

’His  son  Francois,  second  Duke  of  Harcourt,  born 
in  1689,  was  a  general.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
Dettingen,  (1743,)  and  obtained  a  marshal’s  baton  in 
1746.  Died  in  1750.  Another  son,  Anne  Pierre, 
(1701-83,)  the  father  of  Francis  Henri,  noticed  above, 
became  a  marshal  of  France. 

See  Laroquh,  “  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Harcourt,”  4  vols.; 

Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Harcourt,  d\  (IIenri  de  Lorraine,)  Comte,  an 
able  French  general,  born  in  1601,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due  d’Elbceuf.  He  commanded  in 
Piedmont  in  1639,  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Quiers,  and 
captured  Turin.  In  1643  he  was  sent  to  mediate  between 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  his  Parliament.  He  defeated 
the  Spaniards  at  Valenciennes  and  CondA  in  1649.  In  the 
war  of  the  Fronde,  about  1650,  he  fought  on  both  sides. 
Died  in  1666. 

See  Laroquh,  “  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Harcourt.” 

Har'court,  de,  [Fr.  pron.  /tfR'kooR',)  (Godefroi  or 
Geoffrey,)  was  a  Norman  knight,  who  rebelled  against 
Philip  VI.  of  France  in  1345,  and  commanded  the  army 
of  Edward  III.  of  England  in  the  war  against  the  French. 
After  the  battle  of  Crecy,  he  asked  and  received  pardon 
of  Philip,  but  again  revolted,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in 

1356. 

Hardeby,  hard'be,  (Geoffrey,)  an  English  monk 
and  writer,  confessor  to  King  Henry  II.,  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Augustine.”  Died  in  1360. 

Har'dee,  (William  J.,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  about  1818,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1838.  He  became  a  captain  in  1844,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  Tactics,  (1855.)  He  served  as  major- 
general  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April,  1862.  About 
October,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  commanded  a  corps  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  December  31,  1862-January  2, 
1863,  and  in  several  battles  fought  between  Dalton  and 
Atlanta,  May-September,  1864.  He  commanded  an 
army  which  unsuccessfully  defended  Savannah  against 
Sherman  in  December,  1864.  Died  November  6,  1873. 

See  “  Southern  Generals,”  anonymous,  1865. 

Hardenberg,  haR'den-bSRG',  (Albert,)  a  Dutch 
Protestant  divine,  born  in  Overyssel  in  1 5 10.  He 
preached  at  Bremen  from  1547  to  1561,  and  became 
Dastor  primarius  at  Emden  in  1567.  Died  in  1574. 

Hardenberg,  (Friedrich  Ludwig.)  See  Novalis. 


Hardenberg,  von,  fon  haR'den-b^RC/,  (Karl  Au- 
gust,)  Prince,  an  able  Prussian  statesman,  born  at 
Essenroda,  in  Hanover,  in  May,  1750.  He  obtained  in 
1778  an  office  in  the  administration  of  Hanover,  with 
the  title  of  count.  About  1785  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  whose  hands  the  will  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  was  deposited.  Hardenberg 
was  chosen  in  1786  to  transmit  that  important  document 
to  the  heir,  Frederick  William,  who  in  1791  appointed 
him  a  minister  of  state.  He  was  the  negotiator  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  at  the  Conference  of  Bale,  where  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  France  in  1795.  In  August, 
1804,  he  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  in  1805 
formed  an  alliance  with  Russia  against  Napoleon.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  he  was  driven  from 
power  by  his  rival  Haugwitz. 

Hardenberg  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  few 
months  in  1806-07,  after  which  he  passed  several  years 
in  exile.  Having  become  chancellor  of  state  in  1810,  he 
equalized  taxation,  and  made  reforms  which  contributed 
materially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasants.  In 
1814  he  signed,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  the  peace  of  Paris, 
and  was  created  a  prince.  He  was  the  Prussian  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  be¬ 
came  in  1817  president  of  the  council,  or  prime  minister. 
His  administration  was  favourable  to  education,  trade, 
and  other  important  interests.  He  died  at  Genoa  in 
1822,  leaving  Memoirs  in  manuscript. 

See  W.  Hennings,  “  Biographie  des  Fiirsten  und  Staats- Kanzler* 
Von  Hardenberg,”  1824;  Wolf,  “Geschichte  des  Geschlechts  Von 
Hardenberg,”  1824;  Karl  Ludwig  Klosk,  “  Leben  C.  A.  Fiirsten 
Von  Hardenberg,”  Halle,  1851 ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Harder,  haR'der  or  hiR'dam',  (Johann  Jakob,)  a 
Swiss  physician  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Bale  in 
1656.  He  practised  with  success  in  his  native  town,  and 
obtained  the  chairs  of  philosophy,  anatomy,  botany,  etc. 
The  emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  count-palatine.  Died 
in  1711. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hardi,  (Alexandre.]  See  Hardy. 

Har'dI-ca-nute',  written  also  Harthacanute  and 
Hardy-Canute,  King  of  England  and  Denmark,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Canute  the  Great  and  Emma,  daughter 
of  Richard  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy.  At  the  death  of 
Canute,  in  1035,  Hardicanute  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  ;  but  his  claim  to  England  was  contested  by  his 
half-brother  Harold,  who  was  in  actual  possession.  An 
agreement  was  made  by  these  two  that  Harold  should 
retain  the  country  north  of  the  Thames  and  his  rival 
should  possess  the  remainder.  At  the  death  of  Harold, 
in  1040,  Hardicanute  became  King  of  all  England.  He 
died,  without  issue,  in  1042,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
half-brother,  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Hardime,  htR'd&m',  (Pierre,  or  Peter,)  a  Flemish 
painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  at  Antwerp  or  the 
Hague  about  1675.  His  master-piece  is  “The  Four 
Seasons.”  Died  in  1748. 

Hardime,  (Simon,)  a  Flemish  painter,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1672  ;  died  in  1737. 

Hard'ing,  (Chester,)  an  American  portrait-painter, 
born  in  Conway,  Massachusetts,  in  1792.  He  became 
successively  a  soldier,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  house- 
painter.  Having  resolved  to  be  an  artist,  he  visited 
England  in  1823,  and  returned  about  1826.  Among  his 
works  are  portraits  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  J. 
Q.  Adams,  and  James  Monroe.  Died  April  1,  1866. 

See  Dunlap,  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  Amer¬ 
ica;”  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  1867. 

Harding,  (Chester,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1826.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1842,  and  became  a  lawyer 
of  Saint  Louis.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  attaining  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  Died  in  1875. 

Hard'ing,  (James  Duffield,)  an  eminent  English 
landscape-painter  and  popular  writer  on  art,  was  born 
at  Deptford  in  1798.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
lithography  with  success  in  teaching  the  art  of  design, 
and  excelled  in  the  representation  of  trees  and  foliage. 
In  1836  he  published  “Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
60  tinted  drawings  of  scenes  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
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etc.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  landscapes  in  oil 
and  in  water-colours.  His  works  are  remarkable  for 
variety,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  facility  of  execution.  “  J. 
D.  Harding  is,  I  think,”  says  Ruskin,  “  nearly  unequalled 
in  the  drawing  of  running  water.  ...  His  foregrounds 
and  the  rocks  of  his  middle  distances  are  also  thoroughly 
admirable.  His  work  in  near  passages  of  fresh-broken, 
sharp-edged  rock  is  absolute  perfection.  Let  us  refresh 
ourselves  by  looking  at  the  truth.  We  need  not  go  to 
Turner ;  we  will  go  to  the  man  who  next  to  him  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  greatest  master  of  foliage  in  Europe, — 
J.  D.  Harding.”  He  wrote  several  valuable  works  for 
the  use  of  students,  among  which  is  “The  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Art,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1863. 

Harding  or  Hardyng,  (John,)  an  English  chronicler, 
born  in  1378,  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  (Hotspur,)  whom  he  attended  in  several 
battles.  After  the  death  of  Percy  he  served  under  Sir 
Robert  Umfraville.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  search  for  deeds  of  homage,  or  docu¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  the  Scottish  kings  owed  fealty  to 
the  English.  He  wrote  a  “  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Eng¬ 
land”  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
Died  about  1465. 

Harding,  haR'ding,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German 
astronomer,  born  at  Lauenburg  in  1765.  He  became  in 
1796  assistant  of  Schroter  in  the  Observatoiy  of  Lilien- 
thal,  and  in  1803  gained  distinction  by  the  discovery  of 
the  telescopic  planet  Juno.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute.  In  1805  he  obtained  a  chair  of  astronomy  at 
Gottingen.  He  published  a  “Celestial  Atlas,”  (1822.) 
Died  in  1834. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Harding,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1512.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  in  1542,  and  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
and  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1554. 
He  wrote  some  polemical  works  in  answer  to  Bishop 
Jewel.  Died  in  1572. 

Hardinge,  hard'ing,  (George,)  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  1744,  became  attorney-general  to  the  queen  in 
1789.  He  wrote  “The  Essence  of  Malone,”  (1800,) 
“Letters  to  Burke  on  the  Impeachment  of  Hastings,” 
and  other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1816. 

Hardinge,  (Henry,)  Viscount,  an  English  general, 
born  at  Wrotham,  Kent,  in  March,  1785,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hardinge.  Having  entered  the 
army  in  1798,  he  became  captain  in  1804.  In  the  Pen¬ 
insular  war  he  served  with  credit,  under  Wellington,  as 
staff-officer  and  quartermaster-general,  and  was  wounded 
at  Vimiera  and  Vitoria.  In  1815,  being  then  brigadier- 
general,  he  received  a  wound  two  days  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  which  disabled  him  for  a  short  time,  so 
that  he  could  not  be  present  at  that  action.  Soon  after 
this  event  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1820  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament.  Hardinge  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  and  member  of  the  privy  council  in  the  ministry 
of  Wellington,  in  1828.  He  officiated  as  secretary  for 
Ireland  during  the  brief  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1834-35.  In  1841  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
at  war  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1844  he 
succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough  as  Governor-General  of 
India,  which  he  governed  with  ability.  About  the  end 
of  1845  the  British  territory  was  invaded  by  the  Sikhs, 
whom  he  defeated  at  Moodkee  and  Aliwal  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Viscount  Hardinge  of  Lahore.  In  1848  he 
was  superseded  by  Lord  Dalhousie  as  Governor-General. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1852,  he 
succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief,  and  in  1855  was 
made  a  field-marshal.  He  died  in  1856,  and  left  his  title 
to  his  son,  Charles  Stewart  Hardinge. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nirale.” 

Hardinge,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  1700,  was  the  father  of  George,  noticed  above.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  wrote  short  poems  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  He  was  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1731  to  1752.  Died  in  1758. _ 
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Hardion,  ^ta'de'AN',  (Jacques,)  a  French  historian 
and  scholar,  born  at  Tours  in  1686,  resided  in  Paris.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  1715,  and  to  the  French  Academy  m  1730.  In 
1748  he  was  chosen  to  give  lessons  in  history  to  the 
princesses  of  the  royal  family.  He  published  “Essays 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Eloquence  in  Greece,’* 
and  a  “Universal  History,”  (20  vols.,  1754-69,)  which 
had  much  success  and  was  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages.  Died  in  1766. 

Hardouin,  ^tR'doo-iN',  (Henri,)  a  French  musician 
and  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  about  1724;  died 
in  1808. 

Hardouin,  (Jean,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Quimper 
in  1646,  was  deeply  versed  in  history,  languages,  and 
numismatology,  but  addicted  to  fancies  and  to  paradox. 
He  maintainea  that  ancient  history  and  many  other  classic 
writings  were  forged  by  the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury, — that  the  works  of  Cicero,  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Vir¬ 
gil’s  “  Georgies”  were  the  only  genuine  classics  extant. 
For  this  odd  conceit  he  was  reprimanded  by  his  supe¬ 
riors,  and  in  1708  he  retracted  publicly.  He  produced 
several  treatises  on  coins  and  medals,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  dauphin  an  excellent  edition  of  Pliny’s  “  Natural 
History,”  (5  vols.,  1685.)  Died  in  1729. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Hardt,  von  der,  fon  d£r  haRt,  (Hermann,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  philologist,  born  at  Melle,  in  Prussia,  in 
1660.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Helmstedt  in  1690,  and  was  more  noted  for  learning 
than  judgment.  Among  his  numerous  works  (in  Latin) 
are  “Elements  of  Universal  Exegesis,”  (1691,)  a  “Lite¬ 
rary  History  of  the  Reformation,”  (5  vols.,  1717,)  and 
“/Enigmata  Prisci  Orbis,”  (“  Enigmas  of  the  Primeval 
World,”  1723.)  Died  in  1746. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.”  4 

Harduin,^tR'dii-4N',( Alexandre  Xavier, )a  French 
author,  born  at  Arras  in  1718.  He  wrote  agreeable  verses, 
among  which  were  an  “  Ode  to  Health,”  and  “  Pan  et 
Glyc^re,”  a  lyric  pastoral ;  also  several  treatises  on 
grammar.  Died  in  1785. 

Hard' wick,  (Charles,)  an  English  theologian,  born 
about  1820,  became  a  Fellow  of  Saint  Catherine’s  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,”  (1851,)  and  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Seventh  Century 
to  the  Reformation,”  (1853,)  which  is  highly  commended 
by  British  reviewers.  He  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Ely  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1859. 

Hardwick,  (Philip,)  an  English  architect,  born  in 
London  in  1792.  He  erected  the  hall  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  about  1832,  and  afterwards  many  public  build¬ 
ings  in  London,  among  which  was  the  hall  and  library 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was  elected  Royal  Academician 
about  1841.  Died  in  1870.  His  son,  Philip  Charles, 
also  an  architect,  worked  in  conjunction  with  his  father 
in  several  edifices,  and  was  chief  architect  of  the  Great 
Western  Hotel  in  London.  Died  January  27,  1892. 

Hard'wicke,  (Charles  Philip  Yorke,)  fourth 
Earl  of,  a  son  of  Admiral  J.  S.  Yorke,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  third  Earl,  born  about  1800,  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1831,  and  inherited  the  title  of 
earl  in  1834.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
on  the  reserve  list  in  1854,  and  was  lord  privy  seal  in 
the  cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  in  1858.  Died  in  1873. 

Hardwicke,  (Philip  Yorke,)  first  Earl  of,  an 
eminent  English  jurist,  born  at  Dover  in  1690,  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney.  He  never  attended  any  school  ex¬ 
cept  a  private  one  at  Bethnal  Green.  He  was  entered 
as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  1708,  and  soon 
after  was  introduced  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  recog¬ 
nized  his  merit  and  employed  him  as  the  tutor  of  his 
sons.  In  1712  he  wrote  a  letter,  signed  Philip  Home¬ 
bred,  which  was  inserted  in  the  “  Spectator,”  No.  364. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1715,  he  rapidly  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tensive  practice.  In  1719,  by  the  favour  of  Macclesfield, 
then  lord  chancellor,  Mr.  Yorke  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  appointed  solicitor-gene¬ 
ral  in  1720,  and  attorney-general  in  1724.  In  1733  In. 
became  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Hardwicke.  In  1737  he 
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was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  which  he 
retained  nearly  twenty  years,  discharging  the  functions 
of  that  office  with  such  wisdom  and  justice  as  to  obtain 
universal  approbation.  None  of  his  decrees  was  ever 
reversed.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Vis¬ 
count  Royston  in  1754.  In  1756  he  resigned  the  great 
seal  and  retired  to  private  life.  As  a  statesman  he 
was  consistent  and  upright.  Died  in  1764.  His 
second  son,  Charles,  became  lord  chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Hardwicke,  (Philip  Yorke,)  second  Earl  of,  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1720.  He  made 
a  respectable  figure  in  literature  and  politics,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Whig  party.  He  was  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1741,  in  1747,  and  again  in  1754.  In  1765  he 
was  a  member  of  council  during  the  short  administration 
of  Lord  Rockingham.  He  also  officiated  as  high-steward 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  published  “  Miscel¬ 
laneous  State  Papers,”  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  celebrated  “Athenian  Letters,”  (1741.)  (See  Yorke, 
Charles.)  Died  in  1796. 

Hardwicke,  (Philip  Yorke,)  third  Earl  of,  born 
in  1757,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Yorke,  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  at  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1796.  From  1801  to  1805  he  gov¬ 
erned  Ireland  with  wisdom  and  justice  as  lord  lieutenant. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died,  without 
male  issue,  in  1834,  and  the  title  passed  to  his  nephew. 

Hardy,  //fR'de',  (Alexandre,)  a  French  dramatic 
author  and  actor,  born  in  Paris,  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  He  was  reputed  the  first 
French  tragic  writer  of  his  time ;  but  his  works  are  not 
highly  appreciated  at  present.  “  ‘Mariamne’  is  the  most 
tolerable  of  his  tragedies,”  says  Hallam.  Died  about 
1630.  He  left  about  six  hundred  dramas,  some  of  w'hich 
are  comedies. 

Har'djf,  (Arthur  Sherburne,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  August  13,  1847.  He 
was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  and  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  graduating  there  in  1869.  He  was 
professor  of  applied  mathematics  in  Iowa  College,  1871— 
73,  of  civil  engineering  in  Dartmouth  College  1874-78, 
and  of  mathematics  1888-93.  He  was  United  States 
minister  and  consul-general  at  Teheran,  Persia, 
1897-99,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  Greece  in 
April,  1899.  His  principal  books  are  “  Francesca  da 
Rimini,”  (a  poem,  1878,)  “  Elements  of  Quaternions,” 
(1881,)  “Imaginary  Quantities,”  (1881,)  “But  Yet 
a  Woman,”  (a  novel,  1883,)  “  The  Winds  of  Des¬ 
tiny,”  and  “  Passe  Rose.” 

Hardy,  (Claude,)  a  French  linguist  and  geometer, 
born  at  Mans  about  1600,  published  a  Greek  edition 
of  the  “Data”  of  Euclid,  (1625,)  with  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion.  He  was  a  friend  of  Descartes,  who  esteemed 
him  highly.  Died  in  1678. 

Har/dy,  (E.  J.,)  author  and  army  chaplain,  born  at 
Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1849.  He  has  published  “  How 
to  be  Happy  though  Married,”  (1884,)  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Life,”  (1892,)  “Sunny  Days  of  Youth,” 
(1895,)  “The  Love  Affairs  of  Some  Famous  Men,” 
(1897,)  and  various  other  works. 

Har'djf,  (Gathorne,)  an  English  Conservative  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1814.  He  became  a  membei 
of  the  cabinet,  as  president  of  the  poor-law  board,  in 
July,  1866,  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  1867,  but 
resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  December,  1868.  On  the 
return  of  the  Tories  to  power  in  1874  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  war  department,  and  in  1878  was  made 
secretary  for  India,  and  created  Viscount  Cranbrook. 
He  was  lord-president  of  the  council  1885-92,  and  was 
made  Earl  Cranbrook  in  1892.  * 

Hardy,  (Robert  Spence,)  an  English  scholar,  born 
at  Preston,  July  1,  1803.  He  was  for  twenty-three  years 
a  Wesleyan  missionary  in  Ceylon.  His  “  Eastern  Mon- 
achism,  (1850,)  “Manual  of  Budhism,”  (1853,)  and 
“Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Budhists”  (1867)  have 
a  great  and  recognized  value.  He  was  a  good  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  Singhalese  scholar.  Died  at  Headingly,  April 
16,  1868. 


Hardy,  (Thomas,)  an  English  novelist,  born  in 
Dorset,  June  2,  1840.  He  learned  the  profession  of 
an  architect.  Among  his  works  are  “  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,”  (1874,)  “The  Return  of  the 
Native,  (1878,)  “The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,” 
(1886,)  “Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,”  (1891,)  “Jude 
the  Obscure,”  (1895,)  “The  Well-Beloved,”  (1897,) 
and  various  other  novels. 

Hardy,  (Thomas  Duffus,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  Jamaica  in  1804,  edited  several  ancient  manuscripts 
in  the  Rolls  collection,  and  published  a  “  Life  of  Lord 
Langdale,”  (2  vols.,  1852.)  Died  June  15,  1878. 

Hardy,  (Sir  Thomas  Masterman,)  an  English  naval 
officer,  born  near  Dorchester  in  1769.  For  his  brave  con¬ 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Vincent  he  was  made  com¬ 
mander  in  1797.  In  1803  he  became  flag-captain  to  Admi¬ 
ral  Nelson ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  Captain 
Hardy  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Nelson’s  flag-ship,  the 
Victory.  When  Nelson  was  dying,  ne  sent  for  Hardy,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  said,  “  Don’t  throw 
me  overboard:  kiss  me,  Hardy.”  From  1820  to  1824 
he  commanded  the  South  American  squadron.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1834 
governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Died  in  1839. 

Hardy-Canute.  See  Hardicanute. 

Hardyng.  See  Harding,  (John.) 

Hare,  (Augustus  John  Cuthbert,)  an  English 
author,  a  nephew  of  Julius  Charles  Hare,  was  born  at 
Rome,  March  13,  1834.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  University  College,  Oxford.  *  His  principal  books 
are  “Epitaphs  for  Country  Churchyards,”  (1856,)  “A 
Winter  at  Mentone,”  (1861,)  “Walks  in  Rome,”  (1870,) 
“Wanderings  in  Spain,”  (1872,)  “Memorials  of  a  Quiet 
Life,”  (1872,)  “Days  near  Rome,”  (1874,)  “Cities  of 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,”  (1875,)  “  Walks  in  London,” 
(1877,)  “  Citiesof  Southern  Italy,”  (1882,)  “  Sussex,” 
(1894,)  etc.  He  died  January  22,  1903. 

Hare,  (Augustus  William,)  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Rome  in  1792.  He  became  rector  of  Alton-Barnes  in 
1829,  after  he  had  produced,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Julius  Charles,  “Guesses  at  Truth.”  He  com¬ 
posed  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  (1837,)  which  have  been 
often  reprinted,  and  which,  says  the  “  Quarterly  Review,” 
vol.  lix.,  “are  compositions  of  very  rare  merit  in  their 
kind.”  Died  in  Rome  in  1834. 

Hare,  (Francis,)  an  English  bishop,  born  in  London. 
He  obtained  the  deanery  of  Worcester  in  1708,  and  that 
of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1726.  In  1731  he  became  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Difficulties 
and  Discouragements  that  attend  the  Study  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  and  other  learned  works.  His  essay  just  named 
was  censured  by  the  convocation  of  divines  as  tending 
to  skepticism.  Died  in  1740. 

Hare,  (John  Innes  Clark,)  son  of  Robert  Hare,  the 
distinguished  chemist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1817. 
He  studied  law,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Horace 
Binney  Wallace,  published  about  1852  “American  Lead¬ 
ing  Cases  in  Law,”  (2  vols.,)  Smith’s  “  Leading  Cases,” 
(fourth  American  from  third  London  edition,  2  vols.,) 
and  White  and  Tudor’s  “Leading  Cases  in  Equity,” 
(3  vols.)  The  American  notes  to  these  works  are 
thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by 
legal  critics.  In  1851  Mr.  Hare  was  elected  associate 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia,  and  became 
afterwards  presiding  judge  in  the  same  court. 

Hare,  (Julius  Charles,)  an  eminent  English  divine, 
born  in  1796,  was  grandson  of  Bishop  Francis  Hare. 
Having  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1819,  he  took  holy 
orders.  In  1827  he  acquired  distinction  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “Guesses  at  Truth,”  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  brother,  Rev.  Augustus  William  Hare.  He  be¬ 
came  rector  of  Hurstmonceaux  in  1832,  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes  in  1840,  canon  of  Chichester  in  185b  and  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  queen  in  1853.  His  character  and  literarv 
talents  rendered  his  influence  extensive.  In  the  church 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “broad 
party”  with  liberal  and  moderate  principles.  He  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  sermons  and  controversial  works.  In 
conjunction  with  C.  Thirlwall,  he  translated  Niebuhr’s 
“  History  of  Rome.”  Died  in  1855.  _ 
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Mare,  (Robert,)  a  distinguished  American  chemist, 
born  in  Philadelphia  January  17,  1781.  He  discovered, 
about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  mode  of  producing  the 
most  intense  heat  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen,  and  invented  the  compound  blow-pipe,  for  which 
the  Rumford  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  American 
Academy  at  Boston.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  occupied  this  chair 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  he  made  several  useful 
discoveries  in  chemistry.  In  1816  he  invented  a  gal¬ 
vanic  apparatus  which  he  called  a  Calorimotor,  capable 
of  producing  intense  heat.  With  an  improved  form  of 
this  apparatus,  named  a  Deflagrator,  Professor  Silliman 
succeeded  in  not  merely  fusing  but  in  volatilizing  carbon. 
Dr.  Hare  contributed  many  treatises  to  the  “American 
ournal  of  Science,”  and  other  periodicals.  Among 
is  other  works  is  “  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Manipula¬ 
tions,”  (1836.)  Died  in  1858. 


Leeuwarden  in  1626.  In  1665  Van  Haren  and  De  Witt 
were  associated  in  the  direction  of  a  fleet  sent  against 
England.  He  displayed  ability  as  a  negotiator  at  the 
treaty  of  Nymwegen  in  1678,  and  at  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  in  1697.  Died  in  1708. 

Haren,  van,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  poet,  grandson  oi 
the  preceding,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1713.  He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  filled  several  public  offices  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  poem 
entitled  “The  Adventures  of  Friso,”  (1741,)  of  which 
De  Vries  remarks  that  “it  is  perhaps  the  only  true  epic 
ooem  which  we  possess  in  our  language.”  It  is  com¬ 
mended  for  beautiful  descriptions,  harmony,  and  pure 
morality.  Van  Haren  also  succeeded  in  lyric  poetry. 
Voltaire  complimented  him  in  verses  which  begin  thus: 

“  D^mosth&ne  au  conseil  et  Pindare  au  Pamasse, 

L’auguste  liberty  marche  devant  tes  pas.” 

Died  in  1768. 

See  De  Vries,  “Histoire  de  la  Po£sie  Hollandaise.” 


See  “  Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians,  1859. 

Hare,  (William  Robert,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  May  17,  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1862,  and  in  1871  declined 
the  bishopric  of  Cape  Palmas.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Niobrara,  (an  Indian  missionary  jurisdiction,) 
and  in  1883  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  received 
the  title  of  Southern  Dakota. 

Ha-ree'ree  or  Hariri,  (A1  Kctsem,  11  kl'sem,)  a 
popular  Arabian  author,  born  at  Bassorah  about  1055  A.D. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
employed  in  political  affairs.  His  principal  work  is  his 
“Macamat,”  (or  “Assemblies,”)  composed  of  alternate 
portions  of  verse  and  prose.  The  author  has  availed 
himself  of  this  plan  to  display  by  turns  the  most  elegant 
expressions  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  most  fami¬ 
liar  proverbial  phrases.  The  Arabs  use  the  “Macamat” 
as  a  dictionary  of  synonyms,  and  regard  it  as  the  best 
subject  of  study  in  order  to  penetrate  the  genius  of  their 
language.  The  character  of  the  “  Macamat”  is  chiefly 
imaginative  and  dramatic.  It  has  exercised  an  immense 
influence  over  the  nations  of  Islam,  from  Bengal  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  durable  popularity  of  this  work 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  it  exhibits.  Hareeree  also  composed  two 
treatises  on  philology,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
are  entitled  “  Molhat-al-Irab”  and  “  Dorrat-al-Gauas,” 
or  the  “Pearl  of  the  Diver.”  He  was  accustomed  to 
read  his  productions  aloud  in  the  portico  of  the  grand 
mosque  of  Bassorah,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  ordeal 
of  public  opinion.  He  died  in  1122.  A  complete  edition 
of  the  “  Macamat”  was  published  in  Calcutta,  (3  vols., 
3809-14.)  Silvestre  de  Sacy  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
“Macamat,”  (1821.)  The  same  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Peiper  in  1832,  and  into  German  by  F. 
Rlickert,  1826.  In  1850,  Theodore  Preston  publishec 
in  London  “  Macamat,  or  Rhetorical  Anecdotes  of  Al- 
Hariri  of  Basra,  translated  from  the  Original  Arabic.” 
An  excellent  translation  of  the  Macamat,  by  T.  Chenery, 
M.A.,  appeared  in  London  in  1867. 

See  Louis  Delatre,  “  Hariri,  sa  Vie  et  ses  ficrits,”  in  the 
“Revue  Orientale,”  1857. 

Harel,  kXrbV,  (F.  A.,)  a  French  littlrateur ,  born  a 
Rouen  in  1 790,  was  a  nephew  of  Luce  de  Lancival.  His 
“Eulogy  on  Voltaire”  obtained  the  prize  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1844.  Died  in  1846. 

Harembure.  See  Harambure. 

Haren,  van,  vtn  h&'ren,  (Onno  Zwier,)  a  Dutch 
poet  and  statesman  of  merit,  bom  at  Leeuwarden  in 
1713,  was  a  brother  of  Willem,  noticed  below.  He  was 
employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  popular  patriotic  poem,  entitled  “The 
Beggars,”  (“  Les  Gueux,”  1769.)  This  derisive  appella¬ 
tion  was  given  by  their  enemies  to  those  who  liberatec 
Holland  from  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  that  liberation  is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  He 
also  wrote  many  odes,  among  which  are  an  “  Ode  to 
Liberty,”  and  an  “Ode  to  Commerce.”  His  tragedy 
of  “  Agon,  Sultan  of  Bantam,”  is  highly  praised  by  the 
“  Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1779. 

Haren,  van,  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  diplomatist,  born  a 


Harenberg,  hl'ren-bSRG',  (Johann  Christoph,;  a 
German  historian  and  Protestant  theologian  of  great 
earning,  was  born  at  Langenholtzen  in  1696.  He  became 
orofessor  of  ecclesiastic  history  in  the  Carolinum  of 
Brunswick.  Among  his  works  (in  Latin)  are  “  Laws  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,”  (1724,)  a  “History  of  the  Church 
of  Gandersheim,”  (1734,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits,”  (in  German,  1760.)  Died  in  1774. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 
Har'fprd,  (John  S.,)  an  English  biographer  and  con¬ 
noisseur  in  art,  was  born  near  Bristol  about  1785.  He 
wrote  a  “  Life  of  Thomas  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,” 
and  a  “Life  of  Michael  Angelo.”  Died  April  16,  1866. 

Har'grave,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
jorn  in  1741,  published  an  “Argument  in  Defence  of 
Literary  Property,”  and  a  “  Collection  of  State  Trials.” 
In  1772  he  was  counsel  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  a  fugitive 
slave,  and  procured  a  decision  that  every  slave  became 
free  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  soil  of  Britain.  He 
was  afterwards  recorder  of  Liverpool.  His  legal  at¬ 
tainments  and  ability  were  highly  commended  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  Died  in  1821. 

Har'graves,  (Edmund  Hammond,)  an  Englishman, 
noted  as  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia,  was  born 
at  Gosport  about  1816.  He  settled  in  Australia  in  his 
youth,  and  in  1849  went  to  California,  where  he  acquired 
some  practical  skill  in  digging  gold.  Having  observed 
that  the  gold-region  of  California  resembled  a  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  he  began  to  explore  the  latter  in 
February,  1851,  and  soon  discovered  rich  deposits  of 
gold  near  the  Macquarie  River.  For  this  service  the 
colonial  government  voted  him  a  reward  of  ^10,000. 
He  published  in  1854  “Australia  and  its  Gold-Fields.” 
Died  at  Sydney,  November  1,  1891. 

Hargreaves,  har'greevz,  (James)  an  English  opera¬ 
tive,  invented  the  spinning-jenny  about  1 768.  Died  1 778. 

See  Henry  Howe,  “  Lives  of  Eminent  American  and  European 
Mechanics.” 

Har'grove,  (Robert  Kennon,)  D.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in  Pickens 
county,  Alabama,  September  17,  1829.  a 

at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1852.  In  1882  he  was 

chosen  a  bishop. 

Harm  or  HgrT,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  hur'ee,  j  a  San¬ 
scrit  word  signifying  “green,”  and  forming  one  of  the 
many  names  of  Vishnu,  which  see. 

Haring,  hiring,  (David,)  a  Dutch  portrait-painter, 
born  in  1636,  worked  at  the  Hague  with  great  success, 
and  was  director  of  the  Academy  there.  Died  m  1706. 

Haring  or  Haering,  ha'ring,  (Wilhelm,)  a  popular 
German  novelist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1798,  is  widely 
known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Wilibald  Alexis. 
He  produced  in  1823  “  Walladmor,”  a  novel,  which  he 
announced  as  a  translation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
which  had  great  success.  He  published  a  book  or 
travels,  called  “Excursions  in  the  South,”  ( 1 828,)  and 
numerous  historical  novels.  His  novel  “Cabams  ( 
vols.,  1832)  is  called  his  best  work.  Among  his  later 
productions  are  «  Roland  of  Berlin,”  (1840,)  and  Doro- 
thee,”  (1855.)  Died  December  16,  1871. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations-  Lexikon.” 
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Harington.  See  Harrington. 

Hariot.  See  Harriott,  (Thomas.) 

Hariri.  See  Hareeree. 

Harispe,  M'rfcsp',  (Jean  Isidore,)  Count,  a  French 
general,  born  in  Basse-Pyrenees  in  1768.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  many  actions  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1810.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  took  the  field  for  Napoleon.  He 
became  a  peer  of  France  in  1835,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  marshal  in  1851.  Died  in  1855. 

Har'lan,  (John  Marshall,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
judge,  born  in  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  June  I,  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  Centre  College,  Kentucky.  In  1858 
he  was  chosen  president  judge  of  Franklin  county  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  court,  became  a  colonel  of  Union  volunteers  in 
1861,  was  elected  attorney-general  of  Kentucky  in  1863, 
and  in  1877  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate  justices 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court. 

Har'lan,  (Richard,)  an  American  naturalist,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  graduated  as  M.D.  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1817.  Among  his  principal 
works  is  “  Fauna  Americana,”  (1825.)  Died  at  New 
Orleans  in  1843. 

Har'land,  (Henry,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1861.  Pie  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Harvard, 
and  wrote  his  early  works  under  the  pen-name  of 
Sidney  Luska.  He  lived  in  New  York  and  later  in 
London,  and  has  written  “  Grandison  Mather,” 
“The  Land  of  Love,”  “Grey  Roses,”  “Comedies 
and  Errors,”  etc. 

Harland,  (Marion.)  See  Terhune,  (Mary 
Virginia.) 

Harlay,  de,  deh  h&R'W,  (Achille,)  a  French  judge, 
noted  for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1536,  and  was  son-in-law  of  De  Thou.  He  be¬ 
came  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1582, 
and  firmly  opposed  the  factious  designs  of  the  League 
a  few  years  later.  After  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  in  1589, 
he  promoted  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.,  and  opposed  ul¬ 
tramontane  doctrines.  He  is  called  one  of  the  greatest 
men  who  have  illustrated  the  French  magistracy.  Died 
in  1616. 

Harlay,  de,  (Achille,)  a  French  judge,  noted  for  his 
learning  and  caustic  wit,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1639,  and 
was  chosen  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
1689.  Died  in  1712. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “M^moires.” 

Harlay  de  Chanvalon,  /fctR'li'  deh  shflN'vt'liN', 
(Francois,)  a  French  courtier  and  prelate,  born  in  Paris 
in  1625,  became  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1670.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  hostile  to  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  persecuted  the  Protestants.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Legendre,  “Vie  de  Harlay,”  1720;  Saint-Simon,  “M4- 
moires.” 

H&rleman.  See  Horleman. 

Harless  or  Harles,  haR'l£ss,  (Christian  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  physician,  son  of  Gottlieb  C.  Harless, 
was  born  at  Erlangen  in  1773.  He  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  Bonn  from  1818  until  1853.  He  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  Cephalology  and  Neu¬ 
rology  in  Antiquity,”  (1801.)  Died  in  1853. 

Harless  or  Harles,  (  Gottlieb  Christoph,  )  a 
learned  German  philologist,  born  at  Culmbach  in  1740* 
He  became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Erlangen  in  1770, 
and  wrote  numerous  Latin  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  “The  Lives  of  Philologists  of  the  Present 
Age,”  (4  vols.,  1764-72.)  an  “Introduction  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Greek  Language,”  (1778,)  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  “Bibliotheca  Grseca”  of  Fabricius,”  (12  vols., 
1790-1810.)  Died  in  1815. 

Harless,  (Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolf,)  an  influen¬ 
tial  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Nuremberg 
in  1806.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  from 
1836  to  1845,  and  acquired  eminence  as  a  pulpit  orator 
and  an  author.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Commentary- 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,”  (1834,)  a  volume  of 
sermons  entitled  “  Christi  Reich  und  Christi  Kraft,” 


(1840,)  and  “Christian  Ethics,”  (1842,)  which  has  been 
often  reprinted.  In  1852  he  became  president  of  the 
Consistory  of  Munich.  Died  September  6,  1879. 
Harleville,  (Collin  d\)  See  Collin-Harlevillr. 

Har'ley,  (George,)  a  British  physician,  born  at  Had¬ 
dington,  Scotland,  February  12,  1829.  He  graduated  as 
M.D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1850.  He  then 
studied  in  Paris,  Wurzburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Padua,  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London* 
and  in  1861  was  chosen  physician  to  the  hospital  there. 
Among  his  works  are  one  “On  Jaundice,”  (1862,)  “The 
Urine,”  (1866,)  “Histological  Demonstrations,”  (1868, ) 
“Germ  Diseases,”  (1881,)  etc.  Died  Oct.  27,  1896. 

Har'ley,  (Robert,)  Earl  of  Oxford,  born  in  London 
in  1661,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Harley 
a  Puritan  officer,  wTho  fought  against  Charles  I.  in  the 
civil  war.  At  the  Revolution  Sir  Edward  and  his  son 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
1689  Robert  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  at 
first  he  acted  with  the  Whigs.  However,  he  often  voted 
with  the  opposition,  and  by  degrees  became  identified' 
with  the  Tories.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the 
House  by  his  industry,  gravity,  and  political  artifice,  and 
after  a  tew  years  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders- 
of  his  party.  lie  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1701,  and  again  in  1702. 

In  1704  this  wily  politician  became  secretary  of  state* 
probably  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham,  who  was  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne.  Harley* 
with  his  ally  Bolingbroke,  resigned  in  1708,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tne  enmity  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
whom  he  attempted  to  supplant  and  who  insisted  on  his 
dismissal.  In  1710,  a  change  of  the  ministry  having 
occurred,  Harley  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  1 7 1 1  a  French  emissary  named  Guiscard, 
while  being  examined  before  the  privy  council,  stabbed 
Harley  with  a  pen-knife  and  wounded  him  slightly.  This 
affair  rendered  him  more  popular  ;  and  soon  after  he  was 
made  Earl  of  Oxford  and  of  Mortimer  and  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  most  important  event  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  is  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  The  rivalry  which 
had  existed  between  the  premier  and  his  colleague  Bo¬ 
lingbroke  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  former  in  July* 
1714;  and  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  a  few  days  after* 
ruined  his  political  prospects.  In  1 7 1 5  he  was  impeached 
by  the  Commons,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  in  which  he 
was  confined  nearly  two  years.  While  in  prison  he 
maintained  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Stuart 
family.  In  1717  he  was  acquitted  and  released.  Died 
in  1724.  “His  influence  in  Parliament,”  says  Macaulay, 
“  was  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities.  His 
intellect  was  both  small  and  slow7.”  He  was  the  patron- 
of  Pope  and  Swift.  His  valuable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  was  purchased  by  Parliament,  and  now  forms 
part  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  name  of  the  Har- 
leian  Collection.  His  private  character  is  said  to  have 
been  strictly  moral ;  but  he  was  justly  distrusted  by  both 
parties  for  his  duplicity.  Pope  said,  “  Oxford  was  not  a 
very  capable  minister,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  negligence 
into  the  bargain.” 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. ;  Lord  Mahon 
“History  of  England;”  Duchess  ok  Marlborough,  “Account  of 
her  own  Life.” 

Harley,  (Robert,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Liverpool,  January  23,  1828.  He  studied  at 
Airedale  College,  Bradford,  and  in  1854  became  a  Con- 
gregationalist  minister  at  Brighouse.  He  was  for  a  time 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Airedale  College.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ley  is  the  author  of  many  able  and  original  papers  upon 
the  higher  mathematics. 

Har'low,  (George  Henry,)  an  English  historical 
and  portrait  painter,  born  in  London  in  1787,  studied 
with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He  acquired  great  executive 
facility,  and  was  very  successful  in  portraits.  In  1818 
he  visited  Rome,  w'here  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
days  he  produced  a  copy  of  Raphael’s  “Transfiguration.” 
Among  his  chief  works  is  “The  Trial  of  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine,”  the  prominent  characters  of  which  are  portraits  of 
the  Kemble  family.  He  died  in  1819. 

Harmand,  ^iR'mftN',  (Je\n  Baptiste,)  a  French; 
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revolutionist,  of  the  moderate  party,  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  1792-94,  born  at  Souilly  (Meuse)  in  1751; 
died  in  1816. 

Elar  mar,  (John,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born  in 
1594,  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  in  1650. 
He  published  “  Lexicon  Etymologicon  Graecum,”  (1637,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1670. 

Harmenopule.  See  PIarmenopulus. 

Har-men-o-pu'lus,  [Fr.  Harmenopule,  hfR'meh- 
no'piil',]  (Constantin,)  a  noted  Greek  jurist,  born  in 
Constantinople  about  1320.  He  held  the  high  offices  of 
councillor,  curopalate,  and  grand  chancellor  under  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologus.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  o f 
Laws,”  (Upoxeipov  t£>v  vopiov,)  a  work  of  high  authority 
among  the  Greeks,  and  a  treatise  on  canon  law.  Died 
in  1383. 

Har'm^r,  (Thomas.)  a  learned  English  dissenting  min¬ 
ister,  born  at  Norwich  in  1715.  He  published  an 
able  work  in  which  certain  passages  of  Scripture  were 
considered  in  relation  to  facts  narrated  by  travellers  in 
the  East.  Died  in  1788. 

Har-mo'dI-us,  jGr.  ’Appodio^,]  a  young  Athenian, 
who,  with  his  friend  Aristogi'ton,  acquired  celebrity  by 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Pisistratidas,  Hippias  and  Hip¬ 
parchus,  who  held  the  chief  power  in  Athens  about  525 
B.c.  Harmodius  having  received  a  personal  affront  from 
Hipparchus,  the  two  friends  conspired  to  revenge  this 
by  the  death  of  both  the  brothers,  and  chose  the  occasion 
of  a  public  festival  for  the  execution  of  their  design. 
They  first  attacked  and  killed  Hipparchus,  whose  guards 
then  slew  Harmodius  and  arrested  Aristogiton,  who  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Hippias.  The 
latter,  having  become  tyrannical  and  unpopular,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  state  about  three  years  after  that  event, 
51 1  b.c.  Statues  were  erected  at  the  public  expense  to 
the  memory  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  regarded  as 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  liberty.  It  is  said  that\vhen  the 
tyrant  Dionysius  asked  Antipho  which  was  the  finest 
kind  of  brass,  he  replied,  “That  of  which  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  are  formed.” 

Har-mo'ni-a,  [Gr.  'A p/uovia;  Fr.  Harmonie,  £r'- 
mo'ne',]  in  classic  mythology,  a  personification  of  the 
order  or  harmony  of  the  universe,  said  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  (or,  according  to  some  authorities 
of  Jupiter  and  Electra,)  and  a  wife  of  Cadmus.  She 
received  on  her  wedding-day,  from  some  of  the  gods,  a 
rich  necklace,  which  proved  fatal  to  every  person  who 
successively  possessed  it. 

Harmonie.  See  Harmonia. 

Harms,  hdrmz,  (Claude,)  a  Danish  theologian,  born 
at  Fahrstedt  (Holstein)  in  1778.  He  was  an  adversary  of 
rationalism,  and  became  principal  pastor  of  Kiel  in  1835. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are  “  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology,”  (3  vols.,  1834,)  and  “The  Augsburg  Confession,” 
(1847.)  Died  in  1855. 

Harms,  h&Rmss,  (Ludwig,)  called  Pastor  Harms. 
a  German  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Hermannsburg, 
in  the  Luneberger  Heath,  in  1809.  Becoming  pastor  of 
his  native  parish,  he  built  a  great  missionary  college  and 
an  extensive  printing-house,  and  converted  his  obscure 
village  into  the  head-quarters  of  an  important  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work,  having  its  agents  in  every 
uarter  of  the  globe.  He  was  the  ruler,  confessor,  con- 
dant,  and  friend  of  all  his  parish.  His  character  was 
strong  and  genuine,  if  somewhat  eccentric.  Died  No¬ 
vember  14,  1866. 

Har'nack,  (Adolf,)  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Dorpat,  May  7,  1851.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
successively  at  Leipzig,  Giessen,  Marburg,  and  Berlin, 
and  wrote  works  on  Gnosticism,  Monasticism,  “  History 
of  Dogma,”  (1886-90,)  “  Christianity  and  History,” 
etc.  With  Zahn  and  others  he  edited  the  “  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers”  and  other  early  Christian  literature. 

Harriett,  (Cornelius,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  England  in  1723.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  took 
a  prominent  part  against  the  British  government.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  at  Halifax  in  17 76,  after 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Died  in  1781. 


Harnett,  (William  R.,)  a  painter,  born  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1850,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  studied 
painting  in  Munich  and  elsewhere.  Of  his  paintings, 
“Confusion,”  “The  Old  Cupboard,”  and  “After 
the  Hunt”  commanded  high  prices.  He  died  in 
1892. 

Har'ney,  (William  Selby,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1800.  He  became  a  captain  in  1825, 
served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  colo¬ 
nel  in  1846.  He  took  part  in  several  battles  in  Mexico, 
1 846—47,)  and  w'as  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-genera! 
in  1858  and  placed  in  command  of  Oregon.  In  1859  he 
occupied  the  island  of  San  Juan,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  British.  He  was  retired  in  1863,  and  was  brevetted 
mmor-general  in  1865.  Died  May  9,  1889. 

Harnisch,  haR'nish,  (Wilhelm,)  a  meritorious  Ger 
man  teacher  and  educational  reformer,  born  at  Wilsnach 
near  Potsdam,  in  1787.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  prin¬ 
ces  Charlotte,  afterwards  Empress  of  Russia.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  a  “  Manual  of  Popular  Instruction,” 
(1820,)  and  “  Cosmology,”  (“  Die  Weltkunde,”  4th  edi¬ 
tion,  1827,  3  vols.)  Died  at  Berlin,  August  15,  1864. 

Haro,  de,  d&  S'ro,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  historical  painter, 
born  in  Castile.  He  was  living  at  Madrid  in  1604. 

Haro,  de,  (Don  Luis,)  a  Spanish  minister  of  state, 
born  at  Valladolid  in  1598.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Carpio,  and  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Duke 
of  Olivares,  whom  in  1644  he  succeeded  as  prime  min¬ 
ister  and  favourite  of  Philip  IV.  He  carried  on  a  dis¬ 
astrous  war  against  France,  Portugal,  and  the  Dutch  for 
many  years,  and  in  1659  signed,  with  the  French  minister 
Mazarin,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  king  rewarded 
him  for  his  services  by  erecting  the  marquisate  of  Carpio 
into  a  dukedom.  He  is  represented  to  have  directed 
the  arduous  affairs  of  state  with  prudence  and  ability. 
Died  in  1661. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyldopaedie.  ” 

Har'pld  I.,  surnamed  Harefoot,  King  of  England, 
was  the  second  son  of  Canute  the  Great  by  Algiva, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  At  the  death  of 
Canute,  in  1035,  Harold  and  Hardicanute  (son  of  Queen 
Emma)  were  the  chief  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
England,  which  their  father,  on  his  marriage  with  Emma, 
had  agreed  to  leave  to  her  issue.  But  Harold  had  the 
advantage  of  possession,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
Danes  and  people  of  Mercia.  (See  Hardicanute.)  In 
1037,  Alfred,  the  younger  son  of  Emma,  having  invaded 
the  country  and  been  defeated  and  killed,  Harold  be¬ 
came  King  of  all  England.  He  died  in  1040,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hardicanute. 

Harold  II.,  King  of  England,  was  a  son  of  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent,  a  powerful  Saxon  nobleman.  On  the  death 
of  Godwin,  in  1053,  he  inherited  with  his  father's  talents 
the  earldom  of  Kent.  Having  been  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  king,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
he  gained  victories  over  the  Welsh  about  1062.  He  was 
thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  France  about  1065, 
and  became  the  prisoner  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  who,  as  a  condition  of  his  liberation,  required 
Harold  to  swear  that  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  he  would  aid  William  to  obtain  the  throne  of 
England.  Edward  died  in  January,  1066,  and  Harold 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  assembly  of  thanes  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  without  opposition  from  any  native 
competitor  except  his  own  brother,  Tostig.  The  Norman 
duke  demanded  that  Harold  should  surrender  to  him 
the  crown  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  an  oath  which 
was  extorted  from  him  by  force.  In  September,  1066, 
Harold  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Tostig  and  the 
King  of  Norway,  who  had  invaded  England.  Three 
days  after  this  battle,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  landed  in 
Sussex  with  an  army  of  about  60,000  men,  which  Harold 
encountered  at  Senlac,  (now  Battle,)  near  Hastings,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1066.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
combat,  in  which  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  were 
killed,  William  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  England. 

H&r'pld  (or  Harald)  Karfager,  (har'fii'ger,  almost 
har'fiPher,)  a  king  of  Norway,  whose  reign  is  considered 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  authentic  Norwegian  his- 
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tory.  About  895  he  subdued  the  jarls,  or  petty  chief¬ 
tains,  and  united  the  various  sections  of  Norway  into 
one  kingdom.  He  reigned  above  thirty  years,  and  left 
his  crown  to  his  son,  Haco  (or  Haquin)  the  Good,  who 
first  introduced  Christianity  into  Norway. 

Haroun-al-Raschid,*  hi-rbon'  41  rish'id,  or,  more 
correctly,  Haroon-ar-Rasheed,  (or  Harfin-ar-Ra- 
shid,)  hi-rdon'  ar-rd-sheed',  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Eastern  caliphs,  and  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  was  born  about  766  a.d.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  caliph  Mahdee,  (Mahdi,)  and  succeeded 
ills  elder  brother  Hadee  (Hadi)  in  786.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  the  Barmecides  Yahia  and  Jaafar  were 
his  favourite  ministers.  About  804  a.d.  he  waged  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  against  the  Byzantine  emperor  Nicephorus, 
whom  he  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  Haroun  was  a  lib¬ 
eral  patron  of  poets  and  scholars ;  but  he  scarcely  merited 
the  surname  of  Ar-Rasheed,  (“  the  Just.”)  (See  Jaafar.) 
He  is  chiefly  renowned  as  the  principal  hero  of  the  “  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights’  Entertainments.”  Died  in  809  a.d. 

Har'pa-gus,  [Gr.  'Apnayoc,]  a  noble  Mede,  said  to 
have  saved  the  life  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Afterwards, 
under  Cyrus,  he  reduced  several  Greek  cities  of  Ionia. 

Har'pa-lus,  [Gr.  'Apnahog,]  a  Macedonian  whom  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  made  satrap  of  Babylon  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  accumulated  treasures  on  his  de- 
arture  for  India.  Harpalus  abused  his  trust,  and,  when 
e  heard  that  his  master  was  returning,  fled  to  Athens 
with  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Athenians  being  unable 
or  unwilling  to  protect  him  against  Antipater,  Alexan¬ 
der’s  lieutenant,  who  demanded  that  he  should  be  given 
up,  he  retired  to  Crete,  where  he  was  killed  in  324  B.c. 
Demosthenes,  having  advocated  his  cause,  was  tried  on 
a  charge  of  bribery  and  fined. 

Har-p51'J-$e,  [Gr.  'AprraXvKij,]  daughter  of  Harpal'y- 
cus,  King  of  Thrace,  was  distinguished  for  her  courageous 
defence  of  her  father’s  kingdom  against  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles. 

Harpe,  La.  See  La  Harpe. 

Har'p^r,  (James,)  an  American  publisher,  born  at 
Newton,  Long  Island,  in  1795.  He  and  several  of  his 
brothers  founded  in  New  York  the  great  publishing 
house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  about  1825.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  York  in  1844.  Died  in  1869. 

Harper,  (Robert  Goodloe,)  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  born  near  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  in  1765.  After  graduating  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  in  1785,  he  studied  law  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  settled  in  the  interior  of  that  State.  From 
1795  to  1800  he  represented  one  of  the  districts  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  National  Congress,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  and  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  he  was  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Federal  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1801  he  retired  from  office,  married 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Chase,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  acquitted.  In  1815  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  A  volume 
of  his  speeches,  arguments,  and  letters  was  published 
in  1814.  Died  in  1825. 

Harper,  (William,)  an  American  lawyer  and  politi¬ 
cian,  born  in  the  island  of  Antigua  in  1790.  He  settled 
in  Missouri  in  1818,  removed  to  South  Carolina  in  1823, 
and  became  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1826.  He 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  1831, 
and  elected  chancellor  in  1834.  Died  in  1847. 

Harper,  (William  Rainey,)  an  American  edu¬ 
cator,  was  born  at  New  Concord,  Ohio,  in  1856,  and 
graduated  at  Muskingum  College.  He  held  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  number  of  institutions,  and  was  profes¬ 
sor  of  Semitic  languages  at  Yale  1886-91,  and  of 
Biblical  literature  1889-91.  In  1891  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  published 


•  In  this  instance  we  have  departed  from  our  general  rule  of  spell- 
®g  according  to  the  sound  of  Oriental  names.  The  spelling  Haroun 
seems  to  have  become,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  English  language. 


several  Hebrew  text-books  and  done  editorial  work 
on  “  The  Biblical  World”  and  other  journals. 

^  Harphius,  haR'fe-us,  (Henry,)  an  eminent 
Flemish  mystic  theologian,  born  at  Erp  or  Herp,  was 
superior  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  at  Malines,  where  he 
died  in  1478.  He  wrote  the  “  Eden  of  the  Contem¬ 
plative,”  “The  Mirror  of  Perfection,”  etc. 

Har'pies,  [Gr.  ‘Apnxvai ;  Lat.  Har'pyl*;  Fr.  Har- 

PYES,  tR'pe',]  winged  monsters  of  classic  mythology, 
regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Neptune,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  personified  storm-winds.  They  polluted  all 
that  they  touched. 

Sec  Virgil’s  “^Eneid,”  book  iii.  212-262. 

Har-poc'ra-teS  or  Har'po-krut,  a  divinity  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  identified  with  the  younger  Horus. 
He  has  been  called  the  god  of  silence  or  secrecy,  but 
this  is  not  now  unanimously  conceded.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  holding  a  finger  on  his  mouth. 

Har-po-cra'tl-on,  [Gr.  'ApnonpaTcuv,]  (Valerius,)  a 
Greek  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  life  scarcely 
anything  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  or 
after  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a  very  important 
wrork,  called  “  Lexicon  for  the  Ten  Orators,”  (Aegucdv  Tin, 
deKa  fn/Topuv,)  which  is  extant.  He  explains  in  this  the 
political  and  other  terms  used  by  the  Athenian  orators, 
and  affords  much  valuable  information  on  the  public  and 
civil  law  and  history  of  Athens. 

Harps'field  or  Harps'feld,  (Nicholas,)  an  English 
Catholic,  born  in  London,  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek 
in  Oxford  in  15461  and  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  in  1554. 
He  wrote  an  “  English  Ecclesiastical  History.”  He  was 
imprisoned  about  twenty  years  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Died  about  1582. 

Harpyes.  See  Harpies. 

Harpyiae.  See  Harpies. 

Har'radan,  (Beatrice,)  an  English  novelist,  born 
at  Hampstead  in  1864.  She  wrote  the  popular  “  Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Night,”  (1893,)  “  In  Varying  Moods,” 
(1894,)  “  Hilda  Strafford,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Harring,  hfr'ring,  (Harro  Paul,)  a  writer,  born  near 
Husum,  Denmark,  in  1798.  He  travelled  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  several  times  arrested  as  a  conspirator 
and  revolutionist.  He  wrote  several  dramas  and  other 
works  of  fiction,  and  “  Memoirs  of  Poland  under  Russian 
Domination,”  (in  French,  1831.)  Died  in  1870. 

Har'ring-ton,  (Charles  Stanhope,)  Earl  of,  born 
in  England  in  1753,  was  previously  styled  Lord  Peters¬ 
ham.  Pie  entered  the  army  in  1769,  and  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1776.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  about 
1778,  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
served  in  several  campaigns  in  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Burgoyne  at 
the  capitulation  of  Saratoga.  After  his  return  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  George  III.,  in  1792  a  colonel 
of  the  life-guards,  and  in  1798  lieutenant-general.  About 
1802  he  was  envoy-extraordinary  to  Berlin.  From  1807 
to  1812  he  commanded  the  army  in  Ireland.  Died  in  1829. 

Harrington,  (Henry,)  an  English  physician  and  poet, 
born  at  Kelston  in  1 729,  resided  at  Bath.  He  published 
“  An  Ode  to  Harmony,”  “  An  Ode  to  Discord,”  and  a 
few  other  works.  Died  in  1816. 

Harrington,  (James,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Upton  in  1611,  was  educated  at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Chil- 
lingworth.  In  youth  he  made  the  tour  of  the  continent. 
In  1646  he  officiated  as  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Charles  I.,  then  a  prisoner,  whom  he  attended  at  his 
execution.  In  1656  he  published  his  principal  work, 
entitled  “Oceana,”  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  greatly  admired.  It  is  a  political  allegory,  exhibiting, 
in  imitation  of  Plato’s  “  Atlantis,”  the  plan  or  model  of 
an  ideal  republic,  named  Oce'ana,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  England.  His  project  was  generally  considered 
visionary,  impracticable,  and  Utopian.  He  was  arrested 
in  1661  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  (though  the  case 
was  never  brought  to  trial)  closely  confined  until  he 
became  deranged.  The  cause  of  his  arrest  was 
probably  his  republican  principles.  Died  in  1677. 

Harrington  or  Harington,  (John,)  of  Stepney,  an 
English  poet,  born  in  1534.  He  wrote  elegant  “Verses 
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on  Isabella  Markham,”  dated  about  1564-  “If  these 
are  genuine,”  says  Hallam,  “they  are  as  polished  as 
any  written  at  the  close  of  the  queen’s  reign.”  Died 
in  1582. 

Harrington,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  poet  and  cour¬ 
tier,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  or  near  Bath  in 
1561.  He  became  a  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  admired  English  version  of  Ariosto’s 
“Orlando  Furroso,”  (1591.)  He  wrote  numerous  epi¬ 
grams,  which  were  published  in  1615,  a  “Brief  View  of 
the  State  of  the  Church,”  and  other  works.  About  1600 
he  served  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  commander  of  the 
horse.  Died  in  1612. 

Harrington,  (Mark  Walrod,)  an  American 
meteorologist,  born  at  Sycamore,  Illinois,  in  1848. 
He  was  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey  of  Alaska 
1870-71,  professor  of  astronomy  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  1879-91,  and  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington  1891-95.  Was  vice-president  of  the 
International  Meteorological  Conference  in  1895. 

Har'rl-ott  or  Harriot,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  mathematician,  born  at  Oxford  in  1560.  He  visited 
Virginia  in  the  service  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (who  had 
been  his  pupil)  in  1584,  and  published  an  Account  of 
that  province  in  1588.  He  was  liberally  patronized  by 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  whose  house  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Harriott  was  noted  for  skill  in 
algebra,  his  treatise  on  which,  entitled  “  Artis  Analyticae 
Praxis,”  was  published  in  1631.  It  is  said  that  he  ob¬ 
served  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  1610,  a  few  days  after 
Galileo  first  discovered  them,  and  that  he  was  the  first 
who  detected  the  spots  on  the  sun,  December  8,  1610. 
In  algebraic  science  he  developed  a  complete  theory 
of  the  genesis  of  equations.  Died  in  1621. 

Har'ris,  (George,)  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
published  an  English  version  of  Justinian’s  “Institu- 
tiones,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1796. 

Harris,  (George,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  the  navy,  but  in  1843  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
was  a  registrar  of  the  Bankruptcy  court,  1862-68. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  Life  of  Lord  Hardwicke,” 
(1847,)  “Theory  of  the  Arts,”  “  Civilization  considered 
as  a  Science,”  (1861,)  “Philosophical  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  Man,”  (1876.)  Died,  1890. 

Harris,  (George,)  Lord,  an  English  general,  born  at 
Brasted  in  1746,  entered  the  army  in  1759.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Long  Island,  served 
in  India  in  1790-91,  and  was  promoted  major-general 
in  1794.  Four  years  later  he  defeated  Tippoo  Sultan 
and  captured  Seringapatam.  For  his  services  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  peerage,  as  Lord  Harris  of  Seringa¬ 
patam  and  Mysore.  Died  in  1829. 

Harris,  (Isham  Green,)  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  at  Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  in  1818.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1847, 
member  of  Congress  1849-53,  Governor  of  Tennessee 
1857-63,  and  was  three  years  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
1877,  1883,  1889,  and  1895,  and  was  president  pro  tern . 
of  the  Senate  in  1893.  Died  July  8,  1897. 

Harris,  (James,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Salis¬ 
bury  in  1709.  In  1761  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1763  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  in 
1774  secretary  and  controller  to  the  queen.  In  1751 
he  published  his  “  Hermes;  or,  A  Philosophical  In¬ 
quiry  concerning  Language  and  Universal  Grammar,” 
which,  according  to  Coleridge,  is  “  written  with  the 
precision  of  Aristotle  and  the  elegance  of  Quintilian.” 
Died  in  1780. 

Harris,  (James,)  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  an  able 
diplomatist,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1746,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Ley¬ 
den,  and  in  1767  was  appointed  secretary  of  embassy 
at  Madrid.  A  few  years  after,  being  left  as  charge - 
d’affaires  in  the  same  court,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
in  an  important  affair  that  he  received  in  1772  mis" 
sion  to  Prussia,  and  in  1777  tha*  Saint  Petersburg, 


from  which  he  returned  home  in  1784.  Although  he  was 
a  political  friend  of  Fox,  he  received  from  Pitt,  then  pre¬ 
mier,  the  appointment  of  minister  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  negotiated,  in  1788,  a  treaty  with  Holland  and  Prus¬ 
sia.  The  same  year  he  was  created  Baron  Malmesbury. 
In  1793  he  joined  the  Tory  or  Conservative  party.  He 
was  subsequently  employed  on  missions  to  Berlin  and 
the  French  republic,  in  which  he  maintained  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  skilful  diplomatist.  In  1800  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  Viscount  Fitzharris. 
He  died  in  1820,  leaving  one  son  and  several  daughters. 
Since  his  death  his  “  Diaries  and  Correspondence”  has 
been  published. 

Harris,  (James  Howard.)  See  Malmesbury. 

Harris,  (Joel Chandler,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  Eatonton,  Georgia,  December  9,  1848.  He  was  bred 
a  printer,  became  a  journalist,  and  in  1877  became  con¬ 
nected  editorially  with  the  “  Atlanta  Constitution.”  tVs 
sketches  of  negro  folk-lore  were  very  successful.  TV?6se 
are  chiefly  embodied  in  his  books  “  Uncle  Re^-ius,” 
(1880,)  “  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,”  (1883,)  “  Minfe'o  and 
other  Sketches,”  (1884,)  “Little  Mr.  Thimble’i’nger,” 
(1894,)  and  “Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.”  D.  July  3, 1908. 

Harris,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  about 
1667,  became  prebendary  of  Rochester.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Besides  a 
variety  of  scientific  works,  he  published  a  valuable  “  Col¬ 
lection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.”  His  “  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,”  (1704,)  explaining  both  the  terms 
of  art  and  the  arts  themselves,  was  the  prototype,  it  is 
said,  of  all  the  cyclopaedias  which  have  since  appeared. 
Died  in  1719. 

Harris,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  at  Ugborough  in  1804.  After  preaching  for  the 
Independent  Church  at  Epsom,  he  became  in  1837  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  Cheshunt  College.  About  1850  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  New  College,  the  chief  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  of  the  Independents.  Dr.  Harris  was 
a  popular  preacher,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as 
an  author.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “The  Great 
Teacher,”  (1835,)  “Covetousness  the  Sin  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,”  of  which  ninety  thousand  copies  had  been 
sold  in  1856,  “The  Great  Commission,”  (1842,)  “The 
Pre- Adamite  Earth,”  (1847,)  and  “  Man  Primeval.”  Died 
in  1856. 

Harris,  (Joseph,)  an  astronomer,  and  assay-master 
of  the  English  mint,  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Money  and 
Coins,”  ( 1 757,)  a  “  Treatise  on  Optics,”  etc.  Died  in  1 764. 

Harris,  (Miriam  Coles,)  an  American  novelist,  born 
on  Dosoris  Island,  New  York,  July  7,  1834.  She  was 
married  in  1864  to  Sidney  S.  Harris,  of  New  York  city. 
Her  principal  works  are  “Rutledge,”  (i860,)  “The 
Sutherlands,”  “  Frank  Warrington,”  “  Saint  Philip’s,” 
“  Happy-go- Lucky,”  and  “  Phoebe,”  (1884.)  She  also 
wrote  two  religious  works, — “  Dear  Feast  of  Lent”  and 
“  A  Rosary  for  Lent,” — besides  some  books  for  children. 

Harris,  (Moses,)  an  English  naturalist  and  artist, 
published  in  1766  “The  Aurelian;  or,  Natural  History 
of  English  Moths  and  Butterflies,”  and  an  “  Exposition 
of  English  Insects,”  (1776.) 

Harris,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Puritan 
divine,  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1578.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from  1648  to  1658.  He 
was  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of  excellent  gifts  and 
graces.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  Letters, 
etc.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Durham,  “Life  of  Robert  Harris,”  i£So. 

Harris,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  East  Machias,  Maine,  June  14,  1814.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1833,  studied  divinity 
in  Andover  Seminary,  held  Congregational  pastorates, 
1841-55,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  school  at  Ban¬ 
gor,  Maine,  1855-67,  and  president  of  Bowdoin  College, 
1867-71.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  Yale  College.  His  principal  works  are  “  Zac- 
cheus,  or  the  Scriptural  Plan  of  Benevolence,”  “  Christ’s 
Prayer  for  the  Death  of  his  Redeemed,”  “1  he  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Human  Progress,”  (1870,)  “The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  on  Earth,”  (1874,)  “The  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Theism,”  (1883,)  etc.  Died  June  26,  1899. 

Harris,  (Samuel  Smith,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
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bishop,  born  in  Autauga  county,  Alabama,  September  14, 
1841.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1859,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  army, 
1861-65,  practised  law  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  in 
New  York,  till  1868,  became  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1879  Bishop  of  Michigan.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Bohlen  Lectures  for  1882,  on  the  Relation  of 
Christianity  to  Civil  Society.”  Died  August  21,  1888. 

Harris,  (Thaddeus  William,)  M.D.,  an  eminent 
entomologist  and  skilful  librarian,  was  born  in  1 795 • 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1815,  and  was  libra¬ 
rian  at  that  institution  from  1831  until  his  death.  In 
7.837  he  was  employed  in  the  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Survey  of  Massachusetts.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
official  “Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts 
Injurious  to  Vegetation,”  (1841.)  Died  in  1856. 

Harris.  (Thomas  Lake,)  a  spiritualistic  poet  and 
pWacher,  born  in  England,  May  15,  1823,  emigrated  in 
early  life  to  the  United  States.  Among  his  works  is  an 
“Epic  of  the  Starry  Heavens,”  (1854.)  He  founded  a 
religious  association  called  “The  Brotherhood  of  the 
New  Life.” 

Harris,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  min¬ 
ister  and  biographer,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1720.  He 
published  valuable  biographies  of  Hugh  Peters,  (1751,) 
of  James  I.,  (1753,)  of  Charles  I-,  ( 1 758,)  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  (1762,)  and  of  Charles  II.,  (1766.)  Died  in  1770. 

Harris,  (William  Snow,)  an  English  surgeon,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  researches  in  physical  sciences  and  by 
his  inventions,  was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1792.  He 
gave  special  attention  to  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
meteorology.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  in 
1835.  He  invented  a  new  steering-compass,  and  made 
important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  electric  fluid.  By  a  system  of  metallic 
conductors  applied  to  the  masts  and  hulls  of  ships,  he 
greatly  diminished  the  ruinous  effects  of  lightning  in 
the  navy.  He  published  “The  Nature  of  Thunder- 
Storms,  ^  (1843,)  and  “  Rudiments  of  Electricity,”  (1849.) 
Died  in  January,  1867. 

Harris,  (William  Torrey,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator  and  philosopher,  born  at  North  Killingly,  Con¬ 
necticut,  September  10,  1835.  He  studied  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Saint  Louis  public 
schools,  1868-80.  In  1867  he  became  editor  of  the 
“Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.”  Besides  his  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Saint  Louis  schools  and  an  official  “  State¬ 
ment  of  the  System  of  Education  of  the  United  States,” 
he  has  published  many  articles  on  philosophy,  art,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc  He  is  an  Officer  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  “Concord  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy.”  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

HXr'rl-spn,  (Benjamin,)  borr  at  Berkeley,  on  the 
James  River,  Virginia,  about  1740,  was  the  father  oi 
President  William  H.  Harrison.  In  1764  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1774  was 
elected  to  the  national  Congress,  in  which  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  patriotic  services  and  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  From  1782  to  1784  he 
was  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  in  1788.  Died  in  1791. 

Harrison,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  statesman,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  grandson  of  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  ninth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  August 
20,  1833.  He  graduated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
in  1852,  and  in  1854  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Indianapolis,  that  city  becoming  his  future  home.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war,  as  colonel  of  the  Seventieth  Indiana 
Regiment,  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  was  made 
brigadier-general.  In  1876  he  ran  for  governor  of  Indi 
ana,  but  failed  of  an  election,  and  in  1880  was  chosen  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  1888  he  became  the  Re 
publican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  65  electoral  votes  over  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  ran  again  in  1892,  but  Cleveland  was  elected 
with  a  majority  of  no  votes.  Died  March  13,  1901. 


Harrison,  (Charles  Custis,)  born  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1844,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
1863-92,  was  acting  provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1894-95,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Pepper  as 
provost  in  1895. 

Harrison,  (Constance  Cary,)  an  American  nov¬ 
elist,  born  in  Virginia  in  1840.  She  published 
“Golden  Rod,”  (1880,)  “Bar  Harbor  Days,” 
(1887,)  “An  Errant  Wooing,”  (1895,)  “A  Triple 
Entanglement,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Harrison,  (Frederic,)  an  English  positivist,  born  in 
London,  October  18,  1831.  He  graduated  with  honours 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1853,  when  he  became 
a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  He  came  to  the  bar  in 
1858.  In  1877  he  was  made  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  international  law  under  the  Council  of  Legal  Edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  given  much  labour  and  time  to  the  cause 
of  education  for  working  men  and  women.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  “  Order  and  Progress,”  (1875,)  “Social  Statics,” 
(1S75,  a  translation  from  Comte,)  “Annals  of  an 
Old  Manor  House,”  (1893,)  “Early  Victorian  Lit¬ 
erature,”  (1895,)  “William  the  Silent,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Har'rl-spn,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician,  born 
at  Faulby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter.  He  became  interested  in  the  mechanism  of 
clocks,  in  which  he  made  several  improvements,  the 
greatest  of  which  was  the  compound  pendulum.  Lar-ge 
rewards  having  been  offered  to  any  one  who  would  ascer¬ 
tain  the  longitude  within  sixty  miles,  Harrison,  in  1735, 
exhibited  his  chronometer  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
man-of-war  was  put  at  his  disposal,  in  which  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon  and  corrected  the  reckoning  a  degree 
and  a  half.  After  repeated  trials,  he  perfected  in  1761 
a  chronometer  which  determined  the  longitude  within 
eighteen  miles,  by  which  he  became  entitled  to  the  re¬ 
ward  of  £20,000  offered  by  government.  After  it  had 
been  tested  in  several  voyages,  and  it  was  found  that 
other  persons  could  construct  the  instrument,  the  above 
premium  was  paid  to  Harrison  in  1765-67.  Died  in 
1776. 

Harrison,  (Mary  St.  Leger,)  an  English  novel¬ 
ist,  born  in  1852,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Kingsley.  She  married  William  Harrison  in  1876. 
Under  the  pen-name  of  Lucas  Malet  she  has  published 
“Mrs.  Lorimer,”  (1882,)  “The  Wages  of  Sin,” 
(1891,)  “  The  Carissima,”  (1896,)  etc.  Died  in  1899. 

Harrison,  (Thomas,)  (given  erroneously  in  almost 
all  biographical  dictionaries  as  John  Harrison,)  an 
English  republican  general,  served  in  the  parliamentary 
army  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  which  Charles  I.  was  tried  in  1649.  He  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  in  1653.  Cromwell, 
when  Protector,  endeavoured  to  gain  his  support  by 
the  offer  of  an  exalted  position  ;  but  he  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  “usurper,”  as  he  called  him.  In 
1657  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission  and  confined. 
In  1660  he  was  executed  for  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Charles  i.  Before  the  judges  who  tried  him,  he  spoke 
with  courage  and  complacency  of  the  act  for  which  he 
was  about  to  suffer. 

Harrison,  (Thomas  Alexander,)  an  American 
painter,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1853.  For  his  “  Le 
Crepuscule,”  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St. 
Louis,  he  received  a  prize  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  Other  paintings  are  “  In  Arcady,”  “  Castles 
in  Spain,”  etc. 

Harrison,  (William,)  born  in  London,  became  canon 
of  Windsor.  He  wrote  a  “Historical  Description  of 
the  Island  of  Britain,”  which  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  manners,  customs,  etc.  Died  about  1592. 

Harrison,  (William,)  an  English  scholar  and  poet, 
was  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  favour¬ 
ite  of  Swift,  who  described  him  as  a  “pretty  fellow,  with 
a  great  deal  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  good  nature.”  Swift 
procured  for  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  embassy  to  the 
Hague.  Harrison  edited  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “Tatler.” 
Died  in  1713. 

|  Harrison,  (V/ illiam  Henry,)  the  ninth  President  of 
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the  United  States,  was  born  in  Charles  City  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1773.  He  was  a  son  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  noticed  above,  and  was  educated  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College.  He  entered  the  army  in  1791, 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wayne  in  the  Indian 
war,  and  became  a  captain  in  1794.  In  1797  he  resigned 
his  commission,  and  in  1799  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  Congress  for  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  in  1801, 
and,  having  been  reappointed  by  several  successive  Presi¬ 
dents,  held  that  office  until  1813,  and  made  many  treaties 
with  the  Indians.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1811,  he 
defeated  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe.  He  was  appointee, 
a  brigadier-general  in  1812,  and  a  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  in  1813.  In  October  of  that  year  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.  He  represented  Cincinnati  in  Congress  in  1817 
and  1818,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1824.  President  Adams  sent  him  in  1828  as 
minister  to  the  republic  of  Colombia;  but  he  was  re¬ 
called  by  General  Jackson  in  the  spring  of  1829.  He 
passed  many  subsequent  years  on  his  farm  at  North 
Bend,  on  the  Ohio  River.  In  1836  he  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
received  seventy-three  electoral  votes,  but  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Having  been  again  nominated  by 
the  Whigs,  he  was  elected  in  1840  by  a  large  majority 
over  Van  Buren,  who  received  only  sixty  electoral  votes 
out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  which  was  the  whole 
number.  This  political  campaign  was  remarkable  for  its 
immense  mass-meetings,  processions,  and  novel  modes 
of  exciting  the  people.  He  entered  upon  the  office 
March  4,  and  died  April  4,  1841. 

See  M.  Dawson,  “Life  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison,”  1824 ; 
James  Hall,  “  Memoir  of  the  Public  Services  of  W.  H.  Harrison,” 
1836;  S.  J.  Burr,  “Life  and  Times  of  W.  H.  Harrisou,”  1840; 
“Life  of  William  Henry  Harrison,”  by  Isaac  R.  Jackson  ;  “Na¬ 
tional  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iii. 

Har'row-by,  (Dudley  Ryder,)  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  peer  and  philanthropist,  born  about  1798.  lie 
inherited  the  earldom  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1847, 
and  was  lord  privy  seal  in  1856  and  1857*  Died  in  1882. 

Har'ry,  Blind,  or  Henry  the  Minstrel,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  bard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  blind  from 
his  birth,  and  wrote  a  heroic  poem  on  the  “Adventures 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.”  But  little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  It  appears  that  he  made  a  poetical 
version  of  the  popular  traditions  in  relation  to  his  hero, 
in  which  he  followed  in  a  humble  degree  the  example 
of  Homer.  Some  of  his  statements  are  confirmed  by 
recent  researches  into  the  monuments  and  records  of 
nistory.  “The  work,  therefore,”  says  Tytler,  “cannot 
be  treated  as  an  entire  roman,  e.” 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Harsdorfer  or  Harsdoerfer,  haRs'doR'fer,  (Georg 
Philipp,)  a  Gerwwm  poet,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1607, 
wrote  in  German  and  Latin.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  nearly  forgotten,  are  “The  Poetical  Filter,”  (“Poe- 
tischer  Trichter,”  3  vols.,  1653,)  and  “  Gesprachspiele.” 
Died  in  1658. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie A.  G 
Widmann,  “Vitae  Curriculum  G.  P.  Harsdorferi,”  1707. 

Hars'net,  (Samuel,)  born  at  Colchester,  England, 
in  1561,  became  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1609,  and 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1628.  He  published  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  and  a  “Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures, 
etc.  Died  in  1631. 

Hart,  (George  Vaughan,)  a  British  general,  born  in 

’752  ;  died  in  1832.  _ 

Hart,  (James  M.,)  a  landscape-painter,  born  at  Kil¬ 
marnock,  in  Scotland,  in  1828.  He  studied  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  afterwards  settled  in  New  York.  His  “Woods 
in  Autumn,”  and  “Moonrise  in  the  Adirondacks,  are 
among  his  master-pieces.  His  brother  W  illiaM,  also 
a  landscape-painter,  born  at  Paisley  about  1820,  removed 
to  the  United  States  in  1831.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“  Peace  and  Plenty,”  a  harvest  scene,  and  “  October  s 
Golden  Hours.” 

See  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.”  ^ 

Hart,  (Joel  T.,)  an  American  sculptor,  born  in  Clark 
county,  Kentucky,  in  1810.  He  was  a  mason  or  stone- 
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cutter  in  his  youth.  In  1849  he  visited  Italy,  where  he 
executed  a  marble  statue  of  Henry  Clay.  Among  his 
other  works  is  “Angelina.”  Died  March  2,  1877. 

See  Tuckerman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Hart,  (John,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Hart,  of  Hope- 
well,  New  Jersey.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1774 
by  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  Died  in  1780. 

Hart,  (Solomon,)  an  eminent  English  historical 
painter,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1806.  He  produced  in 
1830  “The  Elevation  of  the  Law,”  (in  the  Jewish  wor- 
ihip,)  and  was  elected  Royal  Academician  in  1840.  He 
afterwards  exhibited  several  pictures  annually  at  the 
Academy,  and  treated  a  great  variety  of  subjects  with 
success.  Among  his  works  are  “  Richard  and  Saladin,” 
(1835,)  “The  Interior  of  a  Synagogue,”  “Milton  visit¬ 
ing  Galileo  in  Prison,”  (1847,)  and  “The  Student  pre¬ 
paring  for  Honours,”  (at  Oxford,)  (1852.)  Died  in  1881. 

Hart,  (William,)  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Paisley, 
Scotland,  in  1823.  His  parents  settled  in  Albany,  New 
Y ork,  in  1831.  His  pictures  of  American  autumn  scenery 
are  of  special  interest.  Died  June  17,  1894. 

Harte,  hart,  (Francis  Bret,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  born  at  Albany,  New  York,  August  25,  1839. 
He  went  to  California  in  1854,  and  in  1857  found  work 
in  a  newspaper  office  of  San  Francisco,  at  first  as  a 
printer,  and  finally  as  an  editor.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  United  States  mint  at  San  Francisco,  1864-70.  For 
a  time  he  edited  the  “  Overland  Monthly,”  and  then  held 
a  professorship  of  recent  iiterature  in  the  University  of 
California.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  United  States 
consul  at  Crefeld,  and  in  1880  at  Glasgow.  His  books 
are  often  collections  of  short  tales  of  marked  originality. 
His  principal  books  are  “Condensed  Novels,”  (1867,) 
“  Foems,”  (1870,)  “The  Luck  of  Koaring  Camp,”  etc., 
(1870,)  “East  and  West  Poems,”  (1871,)  “Poetical 
Works,”  (1871,)  “Echoes  of  the  Foothills,”  (1874,) 
“Tales  of  the  Argonauts,”  (1875,)  “Gabriel  Conroy,” 
(1876,)  “Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar,”  (1876,)  “Story  of  a 
Mine,”  (1878,)  “  In  the  Carquinez  Woods,”  (1883,) 
“  A  Drift  from  Redwood  Camp,”  (1888,)  “  Clarence,” 
(1895,)  etc.  Died  May  6,  1902. 

Harte,  hart,  (Walter,)  an  English  poet  and  pnest, 
born  about  1700,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders, 
and  became  canon  ot  Windsor  in  1 75 *-  WTOte  a 

poem  named  an  “  Essay  on  Reason,”  in  imitation  of  Pope, 
who  assisted  him  in  its  composition.  He  wrote  also  an 
“Essay  on  Painting,”  (in  verse,)  and  “The  History  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,”  (1759-)  Dr.  Johnson  commended 
him  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  most  companionable 
talents,  and  said,  “The  defects  of  his  Historv  [i.e.  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  style]  proceeded  not  from  imbecility,  but 
from  foppery.”  (Boswell.)  His  poems  were  once  much 
admired.  His  History  of  Gustavus  is  prized  in  respect 

to  the  matter.  Died  in  1774- 

Hartel,  h&R'tel,  (Wilhelm  August,)  an  Austrian 
philologist,  born  at  Hof,  in  Moravia,  May  29,  1839.  He 
graduated  in  1863  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  in  which 
he  was  called  in  1869  to  a  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  His  principal  works  are  “  Homeric  Studies, 
(r87I-74,)  “  Demosthenic  Studies,”  (1877-78,)  and  various 
editions  of  classical  authors. 

Hartenkeil,  haR'ten-kTl',  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German 
medical  writer,  born  at  Mentz  in  1761,  settled  at  Salz¬ 
burg.  He  published  “The  Medico-Surgical  Gazette,” 
(72  vols.,  179*-*- 1808.)  Died  in  1808.  * 

Hartensteiix,  haR'ten-stin',  (Gustav,)  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Plauen,  Saxony,  in  1808.  He  wrote 
“The  Problems  and  Principles  of  General  Metaphysics,” 
(1836,)  and  other  treatises,  and  published  the  “  Complete 
Works  of  Kant,”  (10  vols.,  1839.)  Died  in  1890. 

Harthacanute.  See  Hardicanute. 

Hartig,  haR'tio,  (Franz  Anton.)  Count,  a  littfra- 
teur ,  born  at  Prague  in  1758,  wrote,  in  French,  “  Letters 
on  France,  England,  and  Italy,”  (1785,)  and  “Melanges 
of  Verse  and  Prose,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1797. 

Hartig,  haR'tio,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a  German  writer 
on  the  culture  of  forests,  born  near  Marburg  in  1764. 
He  was  appointed  grand  master  of  the  forests  of  Russia 
in  1811,  and  published,  besides  offier  works,,  ‘The 
Science  or  Economy  of  Forests  in  all  its  Extent,  (  Die 
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Forstwissenschaft  nach  ihrem  ganzen  Umfange,”  1831,) 
and  a  “  Manual  or  Text-Book  for  Foresters,”  (“  Lehrbuch 
fur  Forster,”  (3  vols.,  9th  edition,  1851.)  Died  in  1836. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale.” 

Hartig,  (Theodor,)  a  German  botanist  and  writer  on 
the  culture  of  forests,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
published  a  “Treatise  on  Botany  and  its  Application  to 
the  Science  of  Forests,”  (1840-51,)  and  other  works. 
Died  March  26,  1880. 

Halting,  (James  Edmund,)  a  British  zoologist, 
was  born  at  London  in  1841.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  London,  practised  as  a  solicitor  until 
1878,  and  then  retired  from  practice.  From  youth  he 
was  a  student  of  zoology,  and  from  1877  to  1896  was 
editor  of  the  “  Zoologist.”  He  published  numerous 
works,  mainly  on  bird  life,  including  “  Essays  on 
Sport  and  Natural  History,”  (1883,)  “  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  Hawks,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Hart/land,  (Edwin  Sidney,)  an  English folk-lorist, 
born  at  Islington  in  1848.  He  is  editor  of  “  Folk- 
Lore,”  and  author  of  “  The  Science  of  Fairy-Tales,” 
(1890,)  “English  Fairy  and  Other  Folk-Tales,” 
(1890,)  “The  Legend  of  Perseus,”  (3  vols.,  1894- 
96,)  and  numerous  papers. 

Hartleben,  haRt'la-ben,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1740;  died  in  1808. 

Hartleben,  (Theodor  Konrad,)  a  German  jurist,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1770.  From  1816  to 
1827  he  published  a  valuable  legal  review,  “Deutsche 
Justiz-  und  Polizeifama.”  Among  his  works  is  a  “  Me¬ 
thod  or  System  of  German  Public  Law,”  (1800.)  Died 
in  1827. 

Hartley,  (Sir  Charles  Augustus,)  a  distinguished 
British  engineer,  born  at  Heworth,  Durham,  in  1825. 
After  1845  he  became  actively  engaged  in  engineering 
labours,  and  took  part  in  numerous  important  works  in 
Europe  and  America.  He  published  papers  on  the 
“Delta  of  the  Danube,”  “Public  Works  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,”  and  “  Inland  Navigations 
in  Europe.” 

Hart'ley,  (David,)  an  eminent  English  physician  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Armley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1705,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University.  He  practised  medi¬ 
cine  at  Newark,  London,  and  Bath.  His  reputation  as 
an  author  is  founded  on  an  excellent  metaphysical  work, 
entitled  “  Observations  on  Man :  his  Frame,  his  Duty, 
and  his  Expectations,”  (1748.)  The  design  of  this  work 
is  to  investigate  the  principles  of  association  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Died  in  1757. 

Hartley,  (David,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
England  about  1730,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Hull  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  American  war 
and  to  the  slave-trade.  About  1782  he  was  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  with  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Paris, 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  “  Letters  on  the  American  War.”  Died  in  1813. 

Hartley,  (Mrs.  Noel,  nie  May  Laffan,)  an  Irish 
novelist.  Her  tales  include  “Hogan,  M.P.,”  “Flitters, 
Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor,”  and  other  works,  chiefly 
illustrating  Irish  life. 

Hartlib,  haRt'lip,  (Samuel,)  a  native  of  Poland,  came 
to  England  about  1640.  He  was  interested  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  science,  was  noted  for  public  spirit, 
and  published  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  for  which  Crom¬ 
well  granted  him  a  pension.  About  the  year  1646  Milton 
addressed  a  “  Treatise  on  Education”  to  Hartlib,  who 
had  recently  founded  an  academy  on  a  new  system. 

Hart/mann,  (Alfred,)  a  Swiss  author,  born  in 
Berne  Canton  in  1815.  After  1845  he  published  a 
comic  periodical  called  “  Postheiri.”  He  became 
best  known  through  his  romance  “  Meister  Putsch  und 
Seine  Gesellen,”  (1858.)  Other  works  are  “  Junker 
und  Burger,”  (1865,)  “  Schweizernovellen,”  (1877,) 
and  “  Fortunat,”  (1879.) 

Hartmann,  (Anton  Theodor,)  a  German  Ori¬ 
entalist,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1774.  He  was  ap¬ 


pointed  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock  in  1811.  He 
was  author  of  several  works  on  the  antiquities  and  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Hebrews,  among  which  is  “  Historical  and 
Critical  Researches  on  the  Formation,  Epoch,  and  Plan 
of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,”  (1831.)  Died  in  1838. 

Hartmann,  haRt'min,  (Carl  Johan,)  a  Swedish 
naturalist  and  physician,  born  at  Gefle  in  1790.  He 
published  a  “  Description  of  the  Plants  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,”  (“  Handbok  i  Skandinaviens  Flora,”  1830 ;  6th 
edition,  1854.)  Died  in  1849. 

Hartmann,  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  historical 
painter,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1770. 

Hartmann,  (Johann,)  a  German  chemist,  bom  at 
Amberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1568.  His  chief  work  is  “Praxis 
Chymiatrica,”  (“Chemico-Medical  Practice,”  1633,)  often 
reprinted.  Died  at  Cassel  in  1631. 

Hartmann,  (Johann  Adolf,)  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Munster  in  1680,  published  a  Latin  “History  of 
Hesse,”  (3  vols.,  1741-46.)  Died  in  1744. 

Hartmann,  (Moritz,)  a  popular  German  poet,  born 
at  Duschnik,  in  Bohemia,  in  1821.  He  produced  in 
1845  a  volume  of  lyrical  poems,  called  the  “Cup  and 
Sword,”  (“  Kelch  und  Schwert,”)  which  had  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Having  been  prosecuted  for  his  liberal  political 
opinions,  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  in  1846.  In  1847  he 
published  “New  Poems,”  (“Neuere  Gedichte,”)  and  in 
1848  was  a  prominent  democratic  member  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  at  Frankfort.  He  fought  for  the  insurgents 
under  Bern,  in  or  near  Vienna,  in  1849,  after  which  he 
was  driven  into  exile  and  passed  some  years  in  Paris. 
Among  his  other  works  are  “  The  Rhyming  Chronicle 
of  the  Clerk  Mauritius,”  a  witty  political  satire,  (1849,) 
“The  War  about  the  Forest,”  (“Der  Krieg  um  den 
Wald,”  1850,)  and  “Shadows,”  (“  Schatten,”  1851.) 
Died  at  Vienna,  May  13,  1872. 

Hartmann,  (Philipp  Jakob,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Stralsund  in  1648,  published  able  treatises  on 
amber,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  Died  in  1707. 

Hartmann,  von,  fon  h&Rt'min,  (Eduard,)  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Berlin,  February  23,  1842.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1861,  but,  becoming  disabled  by  an 
accident,  devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  His  system 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  theories  of  Schopenhauer  with 
those  of  Hegel,  Schelling,  and  Leibnitz,  and  has  a  touch 
of  Schopenhauer’s  pessimism.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Das  Ding  an  sich  und  seine  Beschaffenheit,”  (“  The 
Thing  in  Itself,  and  its  Constitution,”  1871,)  and  “Die 
Philosophic  des  Unbewussten,”  (“The  Philosophy  of 
the  Unconscious,”  1869.)  This  work  has  given  him  a 
high  place  as  an  original  thinker.  Later  works  are 
on  German  aesthetics,  (1886,)  Lotze,  (1888,)  and 
Kant,  (1893.) 

Hartmann  von  Aue,  haRt'min  fon  6w'$h,  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  minnesinger,  born  about  1170.  Editions 
of  his  principal  works  have  been  published  by  Muller, 
Lachmann,  and  others. 

Harts'horne,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Alexandria, ^Virginia,  De¬ 
cember  12, 1779.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
his  mother  of  Philadelphia.  When  only  five  years  old, 
he  was,  while  under  the  influence  of  calomel,  exposed 
to  cold,  which  resulted  in  incurable  lameness.  His 
inability  to  engage  in  the  sports  of  boyhood  led  him  at 
an  early  age  to  seek  the  companionship  of  books,  and 
to  cultivate  his  mind,  which  was  endowed  with  powers 
of  no  common  order.  While  attending  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  performed  the  duties  of 
apothecary  and  resident  surgeon  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  where  he  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  the 
practical  instructions  of  Rush,  Wistar,  and  Physick, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  physicians  and  surgeons 
at  the  hospital  and  lecturers  in  the  university.  A  little 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  five  years  at  the 
hospital,  he  accepted  the  position  of  surgeon  and  super¬ 
cargo  on  an  East  India  merchantman.  In  the  two  trips 
to  India  which  he  made  in  this  capacity,  he  acquired 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  diseases  of 
tropical  climates.  On  his  return  from  the  East  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  assiduously  and  faithfully  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the  very 
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highest  rank.  Among  the  many  distinguished  physicians 
and  surgeons  that  Philadelphia  has  produced,  in  sagacity 
and  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  in  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  he  has  had  few 
equals,  and  probably  no  superior.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  he  was  very  extensively  employed  as  a 
consulting  physician.  He  died  the  20th  of  August,  1850. 
Of  his  sons,  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorns  became  a  very 
skilful  physician  and  surgeon  and  an  able  writer  on 
medical  subjects,  (died  1885,)  and  Henry,  also  a 
medical  writer,  held  professorships  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Haverford  College. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography;”  “  Biographical 
Notice  of  Dr.  Joseph  HartSLome,”  by  Dr.  Charles  Evans,  1851 ; 
“Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians,”  1859. 

Hartsoeker,  haRt'soo'ker,  (Niklaas,)  a  Dutch  natu¬ 
ral  philosopher  and  optician,  born  at  Gouda  in  March, 
1656.  In  his  childhood  he  was  interested  in  astronomy, 
which  he  studied  furtively  at  night  in  his  own  apartment. 
Having  observed  the  spherical  form  produced  accident¬ 
ally  by  fusing  a  glass  filament  in  a  flame,,  he  obtained  in 
this  way  a  powerful  microscope,  and  discovered  animal¬ 
cules  in  animal  fluids.  While  a  student  at  Leyden,  about 
1676,  he  was  encouraged  in  his  favourite  inquiries  by 
Huyghens,  who  introduced  him  to  Cassini  in  Paris. 
There  he  constructed  a  telescope  equal  or  superior  to 
any  then  in  use.  In  1694  he  published  in  Paris  his 
“  Essay  on  Dioptrics,”  (“  Essai  de  Dioptrique,”)  which 
contains,  besides  the  principles  of  that  science,  novel 
and  ingenious  theories  on  the  properties  of  bodies. 
He  developed  his  system  more  fully  in  “  Principles  of 
Physics,”  (“Principes  de  Physique,”  1696.)  He  lived 
in  Holland  from  1696  to  1704.  About  1700  he  taught 
mathematics  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  invited  him  to 
Russia;  but  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation.  In  1704 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy 
in  Dusseldorf.  Prompted  by  a  love  of  controversy,  he 
published  in  1722  an  attack  on  the  system  of  Newton 
and  anothej  on  the  theories  of  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1725. 

Hart'stene,  (Henry  J.,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  South  Carolina,  was  sent  by  the  United  States 
government  in  1855  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of 
Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  and  his  party,  whom  he  rescued.  (See 
Kane.)  Died  in  1868. 

Hart'suff,  (George  L.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York  about  1830,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1852.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  iyoof  that  year.  This  wound  dis¬ 
abled  him  for  active  service.  Died  May  16,  1874. 

Hartzenbusch,  haRts'$n-boosh',  (Juan  Eugenio,) 
a  Spanish  dramatic  poet,  of  German  extraction,  born  in 
Madrid  in  1806.  In  1836  he  produced  “The  Lovers  of 
Teruel,”  a  successful  drama.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  admired  for  a  vivid  imagination  and  an  energetic 
style,  are  “  The  Visionary,”  a  comedy,  (1840,)  “  Honoria,” 
(1842,)  and  “  Primero  Yo,”  a  drama,  (1842.)  Died  1880. 

Hartzheim,  haRts'hlm,  (Joseph,)  a  learned  German 
Jesuit  and  historian,  born  at  Cologne  in  1694,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  native  city.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  collection  entitled  “  Bibliotheca  Colo- 
niensis,”  (1747,)  containing  notices  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  authors  who  lived  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne, 
and  edited  five  volumes  of  the  “Councils  of  Germany,” 
(“Concilia  Germanise,”  1759-63.)  Died  in  1763. 

Hartzoeker,  haRt'soo'ker,  (Theodorus,)  a  skilful 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1696 ;  died  in  1740. 

Harun-al-Raschid,  (or  -ar-Rashid.)  See  Haroun- 
al-Raschid.  .  . 

Har'vard,  (John,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  1607,  graduated  at  Cambridge  University  in  1631. 
After  having  been  ordained,  he  emigrated  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  officiated  a  short  time  at  Charlestown.  At 
his  death  he  left  a  legacy  of  ^779  to  endow  a  school  at 
Cambridge,  and  thus  became  memorable  as  the  founder 
of  the  university  which  bears  his  name.  Died  in  1638. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  years  after  his  death,  a  granite 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  in  Charlestown. 

Har'vey,  (Sir  Eliab,)  an  English  admiral,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Harvey,  born  in  I759> 
entered  the  navy  in  1771.  During  the  French  Kevo- 
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lution  he  served  as  captain  in  the  West  Indies  and  ire 
the  Channel  fleet.  In  1805  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Trafalgar,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
the  same  year.  He  became  vice-admiral  in  1810,  and 
full  admiral  in  1819.  In  1825  he  was  made  a  G.C.B. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1780,  and  again  in  i8c6. 
Died  in  1830,  aged  about  seventy. 

Harvey,  (Gabriel,)  LL.D.,  an  English  lawyer  and 
poet,  born  about  1545,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  practised  law  in  London.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Spenser,  and  author  of  an 
admired  poem  entitled  “Hobbinol,”  prefixed  to  the 
“  Fairy  Queen.”  He  published  several  letters  and  ora¬ 
tions  in  English  and  Latin.  Died  about  1630. 

Har'vey,  (George,)  a  popular  Scottish  painter,  born 
near  Stirling  in  1806.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Academy  about  1828,  and  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  illustration  of  the  national  character,  scenery, 
and  history  of  Scotland.  Among  his  works  are  “Cove¬ 
nanters  Preaching,”  (1830,)  “The  Battle  of  Drumclog,” 
(1836,)  “A  Highland  Funeral,”  (1844,)  “Glen  Enter- 
kin,”  (1846,)  “The  Past  and  Present,”  (1848,)  and  “The 
Bowlers,”  (1850.)  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
masters  of  the  Scottish  school.  Died  January  22,  1876. 

Harvey,  (Gideon,)  an  English  physician  and  writer, 
born  in  Surrey,  was  the  medical  attendant  of  Charles  II. 
in  his  exile,  and  was  subsequently  physician  to  William 
III.,  and  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Died  in  1700. 

Harvey,  (Howard  Augustus,)  an  American  in¬ 
ventor,  was  born  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  in  1824, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Harvey,  inventor  of  the  gimlet- 
pointed  screw.  He  became  connected  with  steel  and 
screw  manufacturing  companies,  and  made  in  all 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  inventions.  Chief  among 
these  was  his  process  for  hardening  steel,  patented  in 
1888.  This  proved  superior  to  any  process  known  for 
hardening  armor-plate  for  war-ships,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Harveyized  steel,  was  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1893. 

Harvey,  (William,)  an  English  anatomist,  celebrated 
for  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was 
born  at  Folkestone,  Kent,  in  April,  1578.  He  entered 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1593,  and  graduated  in 
1597,  after  which  he  studied  medicine  and  anatomy 
under  Fabricius  ab  Acquapendente  at  Padua.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  about  1602,  married  a  lady  named  Browne 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  London. 
In  1609  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Saint  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital.  He  was  chosen  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1615  to  deliver  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  soon  after  that  date  made  the  important 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he 
taught  in  London  in  1619,  but  which  was  not  published 
until  1628.  In  this  year  he  produced  “Essays  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart  and  the  Blood,”  (“  Exercitationes 
de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis.”)  His  new  theory  was 
generally  rejected  by  the  physicians  of  his  time,  and  was 
so  unpopular  that  he  complained  that  his  practice  de¬ 
clined  after  the  publication  of  the  treatise  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Parisanus,  Riolanus,  and  others  wrote  against 
Dr.  Harvey  on  this  subject ;  but,  after  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  was  generally  recognized,  attempts  were  made 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  He  be¬ 
came  physician  to  Charles  I.  about  1630,  and  attended 
him  during  the  civil  war  which  began  about  1642.  This 
service  caused  him  to  neglect  his  duties  at  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  civil  war 
a  party  of  soldiers  plundered  his  house  and  burned 
some  valuable  manuscripts.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  generation,  and  published  a  work  “  De 
Generatione  Animalium,”  (1651,)  in  which  he  maintained 
that  every  animal  is  produced  from  an  egg.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1654; 
but  he  declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  fie 
died  in  June,  1657.  An  edition  of  his  Works  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  2  vols.,  1666. 

“Harvey  is  entitled,”  says  Hume,  “to  the  glory  ot 
having  made,  by  reasoning  alone,  without  any  mixture 
of  accident,  a  capital  discovery  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  science,  hie  had  also  the  happiness 
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of  establishing  at  once  this  theory  on  the  most  solid  and 
convincing  proofs.”  (“History  of  England,”  chap,  lxii.) 
“  It  is  manifest,”  says  Hallam,  “  that  several  anato¬ 
mists  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  on  the  verge  of  com¬ 
pletely  detecting  the  law  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  governed.  ...  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  won¬ 
derful  that  Servetus,  Columbus,  or  Caesalpin  should  not 
have  more  distinctly  apprehended  the  consequences  of 
what  they  maintained ;  .  .  .  but  the  defectiveness  of 
their  views  is  not  to  be  alleged  as  a  co  *  tter-balance  to 
the  more  steady  sagacity  of  Harvev  ”  (“  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,”  vol.  ij, 

See  Dr.  Lawrence,  “  Life  of  William  Harvey,”  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  Works  above  mentioned,  166b,  “Lives  of  British 
Physicians,”  London,  1857. 

Harvey,  (William,)  an  English  artist,  born  at  Nevr- 
castle-on-Tyne  about  1796,  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
engraver  Bewick.  He  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age, 
and  became  distinguished  as  a  designer  for  engravings 
on  wood.  His  skill  was  displayed  in  the  illustration  of 
various  works,  among  which  are  “The  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,”  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  “The  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments.”  He  died  January  13,  1866. 

Harvey,  (William  Henry,)  professor  of  botany 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  born  at  Limerick  in 
1811.  He  published  a  “  History  of  British  Sea- Weeds,” 
(3  vols.,  1846-51,)  a  work  of  high  character,  “Nereis 
Australis;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Algas  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,”  (1848,)  “The  Sea-Side  Book,”  (3d  edition, 
1854,)  and  “  Flora  Capensis,”  (3  vols.,  1865.)  He  ex¬ 
plored  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  the  South  Sea 
islands  in  1853-55,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  botany  in 
Dublin  in  1856.  Died  in  May,  1866. 

See  Asa  Gray,  “Notice  of  W.  H.  Harvey,”  in  “Silliman’s  Jour¬ 
nal,”  republished  in  the  “Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution” 
for  1867. 

Har'wood,  (Sir  Busic,)  an  English  anatomist,  born 
at  Newmarket  about  1745.  He  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Cambridge  in  1785,  and  published  lectures 
on  that  science.  Died  in  1814. 

Harwood,  (Edward,)  an  English  Unitarian  minister, 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1729.  He  had  charge  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  Bristol  from  1765  to  1770,  after  which  he 
lived  in  London.  He  excelled  as  a  classical  and  biblical 
scholar,  and  published  numerous  able  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  New  Testament,”  (1767,)  a  “View  of  the  Various 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,”  (1775,)  “An 
Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes,” 
(1776,)  and  “  Biographia  Classica,”  (new  edition,  2  vols., 
1778.)  Died  in  1794. 

H&s'dru-bal  or  As'dru-bal,  [Gr.  ’A obpovSa^,]  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Carthaginian  general  and  a  popular  leader 
of  the  democratic  party,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar 
Barca,  with  whom  he  went  to  Spain  in  238  B.c.  After 
the  death  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  229  b.c.,  he  obtained  the 
chief  command  in  Spain.  He  founded  the  city  of  New 
Carthage,  (Carthagena,)  which  became  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  world,  and  greatly  extended  the  power  of 
Carthage  in  Spain,  partly  by  his  victories  in  battle  and 
partly  by  his  political  talents.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  stipulating  that  the  river  Ebro  should  be  the 
boundary  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  assassin¬ 
ated  by  a  slave  in  Spain  in  221  B.C. 

Hasdrubal  or  Asdrubal,  a  son  of  Gisco,  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  entered  Spain  with  an 
army  in  214  B.c.,  and  shared  with  Mago  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  that  country  after  the  other  Hasdrubal  marched 
to  Italy,  207  B.c.  They  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle 
at  Silpia  or  Elinga,  by  Scipio,  in  206.  In  204  he  was 
general-in-chief  of  a  large  army  raised  to  oppose  Scipio, 
who  had  invaded  Africa.  His  camp  near  Utica  was 
fired  by  the  Romans,  and  nearly  all  his  army,  it  is  said, 
perished  in  the  flames  or  by  the  sword. 

Hasdrubal  or  Asdrubal,  an  able  Carthaginian  gen¬ 
eral,  and  brother  of  the  great  Hannibal,  commanded  in 
Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  218  B.c.,  while  Hanni¬ 
bal  crossed  the  Alps  and  invaded  Italy.  He  maintained 
the  war  against  the  Romans  under  Publius  and  Cneius 
Scipio  with  various  success  until  212,  when  he  gained  a 
complete  victory,  in  which  both  the  Scipios  were  killed. 


Five  years  latei,  he  marched  across  the  Alps  to  rein¬ 
force  his  brother  in  Italy  ;  but  before  he  could  effect 
this  design  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  the  river 
Metaurus,  defeated,  and  killed,  in  207  B.c.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal.  The 
Roman  writers  represent  him  as  a  very  able  commander. 

Hasdrubal  or  Asdrubal,  a  Carthaginian  officer,  who 
served  under  Hannibal  in  Italy.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory  of  Cannae,  (216  B.c.,)  where  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy  by  9 
cavalry  charge  on  their  rear. 

Hasdrubal  or  Asdrubal,  an  able  Carthaginian  gen¬ 
eral,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  the  third  Punic  war. 
He  defeated  the  consul  Manilius  at  Nepheris  about  148 
B.c.,  and  obstinately  defended  Carthage  against  the  be¬ 
sieging  army  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  146  B.C.,  and  assumed 
despotic  power  in  that  city.  He  finally  surrendered  to 
Scipio,  who  spared  his  life,  the  remainder  of  which  he 
passed  in  captivity. 

Hase,  hd'zeh,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  antiquary,  born 
at  Altenburg  in  1789,  published  a  “Treatise  on  Greek 
Antiquities,”  (1828,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

Hase,  (Karl  August,)  an  eminent  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Steinbach,  Saxony,  in  1800.  He  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena  about  1830.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran  faith  with  the  progres* 
of  modern  science,  in  his  “Evangelical  Dogmatics,” 
(1823,)  and  his  work  called  “Gnosis,”  (3  vols.,  1828.) 
He  wrote  other  able  works,  among  which  is  a  “  History 
of  the  Church,”  (“Kirchengeschichte,”  1834;  6th  edi¬ 
tion,  1848,)  which,  by  avoiding  all  sectarian  partiality, 
has  obtained  general  favour.  Died  January  3,  1890. 

Hase,  (Karl  Benedict,)  an  eminent  Hellenist,  bom 
near  Naumburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1780.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  Greek  palaeography  and  modern  Greek 
in  Paris  in  1816.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  about  1824.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  an  edition  of  Leo  Diaconus,  (1819.)  Died  1864. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Hase,  von,  fon  hA'zeh,  (Theodor,)  a  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine,  bom  at  Bremen  in  1682.  He  wrote 
“Critical  Dissertations.”  Died  in  1731. 

Hasenclever,  hi'zen-kli'ver,  (Johann  Peter,)  an 
excellent  German  painter  of  genre,  born  at  Remscheid, 
Prussia,  in  1810,  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow,  of  DusseldorC 
He  worked  at  the  latter  city,  and  gained  much  popu¬ 
larity  by  his  humorous  productions,  among  which  are 
“The  Return  of  Job  from  College,”  and  other  pictures, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  derived  from  the  “  Jobsiad,”  a 
comic  poem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Berlin.  Died  in  1853. 

Hasenclever,  (Peter,)  a  German  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  distinguished  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
operations  and  his  influence  on  the  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  two  continents,  was  born  at  Remscheid,  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  1716.  He  made  improvements  in  the  fabrication 
of  iron  and  of  woollen  stuffs.  About  1763  he  formed  in 
London  a  company,  and  became  director  of  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where 
they  worked  mines  of  iron  and  prepared  that  metal  for 
use.  He  settled  at  Landshut,  in  Silesia,  in  1775,  where 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  linen-trade.  Died  in  1793. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber.  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hasenmuller  or  Hasenmueller,  hi'zen-miil'ler, 
(Daniel,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Eutin  (Hol¬ 
stein)  in  1651,  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Kiel,  and  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
(1691.)  Died  in  1691. 

Haser  or  Haeser,  ha'z^r,  (Heinrich,)  a  German 
physician  and  writer,  born  in  1811  ;  died  at  Breslau,  1885- 

Hasius.  See  IIaas,  (Johann.) 

Has'lam,  (John,)  a  British  physician,  born  in  1764, 
published  in  1798  “  ( >bservations  on  Insanity.”  He  after¬ 
wards  practised  in  London.  Died  in  1844. 

Haslewood,  ha'z’l-wdbd,  (Joseph,)  an  English  bibli¬ 
ographer,  born  in  London  in  1769;  died  in  1833. 

Has'sall, (Arthur  1 1 ill,)  a  British  physician,  micro 
scopist,  and  naturalist,  a  nephew  of  Sir  James  Murray, 
was  born  in  Middlesex  in  1817.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  a  “  History  of  British  Fresh- Water  Algae,”  (1845,) 
and  “Food  and  its  Adulterations,”  (London,  1855*) 
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The  latter,  digested  from  the  reports  of  a  sanitary  com¬ 
mission,  produced  considerable  sensation.  Died  in  1894. 

Hassan,  h&s'san,  a  caliph,  born  in  625  A.D.,  was  a  son 
of  Alee,  and  grandson  of  Mohammed.  He  succeeded  his 
•father  in  660  ;  but  a  few  months  later  he  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  rival  Moavveeyah.  He  had  a  high  reputation 
for  piety.  Died  in  669  a.d. 

See  Elmacin,  “  Historia  Saracenica ;”  Weie,  “Geschichte  der 
Chalifen.” 

Hassan-Pasha,  (or  -Pacha.)  See  Ga7.ee- Hassan. 

Has'sard,  (John  R.  G.,)  LL.D.,  an  American  author, 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1836.  He  graduated  in 
1855  at  the  Catholic  college  of  Fordham,  New  York, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  journalist  of  New 
York  city.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Archbishop  Hughes,” 
{1866,)  a  “History  of  the  United  States,”  a  “Life  of 
Pius  IX.,”  “  Essays,”  etc.  Died  April  18,  1888. 

Hasse,  his'sen,  (Friedrich  Christian  August,) 
a  German  historical  writer,  born  at  Rehfeld,  near  Herz- 
berg,  in  1773.  He  became  professor  in  the  Cadettenhaus 
of  Dresden  in  1798,  and  obtained  a  chair  of  history  at 
Leipsic  in  1828.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Lombardy,” 
(4  vols.,  1828,)  and  other  works,  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “  Conversations-Lexikon”  published  by 
Brockhaus.  Died  in  1848. 

Hasse,  (Johann  Adolf,)  a  celebrated  German  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg,  in  March,  1699. 
He  was  called  by  the  Italians  il  Sassone,  (“the  Saxon.”) 
He  went  to  Italy  about  1724,  and  became  a  pupil  of  A. 
Scarlatti  at  Naples.  There  he  produced  in  1726  the 
opera  “  II  Sesostrate,”  by  which  he  gained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation.  His  “  Miserere”  (1727)  is  called  a  master-piece 
of  sacred  music.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Venice,  Dresden, 
London,  and  Vienna,  and  composed  the  operas  of  “  Ar- 
taserse,”  “Arminio,”  (1745,)  etc.  Died  in  1783.  The 
words  of  his  operas  were  composed  by  Metastasio. 

See  Burney,  “  History  of  Music;”  Kandler,  “Cenni  storico- 
critici  intorno  alia  Vita  ed  alle  Opere  di  G.  A.  Hasse,”  Venice,  1820; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Hasse,  (Karl  Ewald,)  a  physician,  and  a  son  of 
Friedrich  Christian  August,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Dresden  in  1810.  He  published  “A  Description  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation  and  Respiration,” 
(1841,)  which  he  announced  as  the  first  volume  of  a  large 
work  on  pathological  anatomy.  He  was  chosen  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pathology  at  Heidelberg  in  1852,  and  profensor 
of  the  same  at  Gottingen  in  1856. 

Hassel,  his'sel,  (Johann  Georg  Heinrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  statistician,  born  at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1770.  He 
became  director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Westphalia 
in  1809.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Text- 
Book  ( Lehrbuch )  of  the  Statistics  of  the  European 
States,”  vi8i2,)  a  “Complete  Manual  of  Modern  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  Statistics,”  (1816-20,)  and  a  “General  Geo¬ 
graphical  Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,  1818.)  He  lived  mostly 
at  Weimar  after  1814,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “  Encyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1829. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Hasselquist,  h&s'sel -kwist',  (Frf.drik,)  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  born  at  Torn  valla  in  1722,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  under  whom  he  studied 
at  Upsal.  In  1747  he  wrote  an  able  thesis  on  the  “Vir¬ 
tues  of  Plants.”  Having  heard  Linnaeus  express  a  wish 
that  some  naturalist  would  explore  Palestine,  in  order 
to  develop  its  natural  history,  then  but  little  known,  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  journey,  and  embarked  in  1749. 
He  explored  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  was 
about  to  return,  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  minerals, 
fishes,  insects,  etc.,  when  he  died  at  Smyrna  in  1 752- 
His  valuable  journal,  observations,  and  descriptions  were 
published  by  Linnaeus  in  Swedish,  with  the  title  of  “  Iter 
Palcestinum  ;  or,  A  l  our  through  Palestine,  with  Memoirs 
and  Remarks  on  Objects  of  Natural  History,”  (2  vols., 
1757,)  which  is  an  excellent  scientific  work. 

See  “  Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man, 
*3  vols.;  Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch,  *797  • 
A.  Baeck,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  F.  Hasselquist,”  *758- 

Hassencamp,  hds'sen-kimp/,  (Johann  Matthaus,) 
a  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Marburg  in  I743>  PU”T 
fished  a  “Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,”  (i7^5>)  and 
“Annals  of  Theological  Literature,”  (1789-96-)  Died 
in  1797. 

*  as  k;  9  as  t;  g  hard ;  g  as  /';  g,  h,  k,  guttural;  N, 


Hassenfratz,  ^J'sftNTRfts',  (Jean  Henri,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  in  Paris  ir  1755.  He  was  director  01 
foreman  of  Lavoisier’s  laboratory  about  1785,  and  was 
an  active  Jacobin  in  the  Revolution.  In  1797  he  became 
tutor  of  physics  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Cours  de  Physique  celeste,” 
(1803,)  and  “The  Art  of  Smelting  Iron-Ore,”  (4  vols., 
1812.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n£rale.” 

Hassenpflug,  his'sen-pflooG',  (Hans  Daniel  Lud¬ 
wig  Friedrich,)  a  German  politician,  born  at  Ilanau 
in  1793.  Having  shown  himself  a  partisan  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  and  the  in¬ 
terior  at  the  court  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  1832.  He  became 
very  unpopular,  and  in  1837  went  into  exile.  In  1841 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  superior  court  (  Obertnbunal) 
of  Berlin.  He  was  recalled  to  Cassel  in  1850  as  prime 
minister,  and  renewed  his  arbitrary  acts,  which  provoked 
a  popular  revolt  in  1855.  The  Elector  was  forced  to  fly 
from  his  capital,  and  his  minister  resigned.  Died  in 
October,  1862. 

Hassenstein,  his'sen-stln',  (Bogislaus,)  Baron  von 
Lobkowitz,  (lop-ko'ffcits',)  a  Bohemian  poet  and  noble¬ 
man,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters.  He  wrote  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  called  “Farrago  Poematum,”  (1570.) 
He  was  secretary  of  state  of  Hungary.  Died  in  151a 

Hasskarl.  See  Haszkarl. 

Hassler,  hiss'l^r,  (Ferdinand  R.,)  a  Swiss  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1769.  lie  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in 
1815  or  1816.  The  operation  was  discontinued  about 
1818,  but  he  was  again  employed  in  that  service  from 
1832  until  his  death  in  1843. 

Hassoun,  his-soon',  (Antonius,)  a  cardinal,  born  at 
Constantinople,  June  13,  1809,  was  created  a  cardinal- 
priest  in  1880  ;  died  in  1884. 

Has't^d,  (Edward,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Hawley,  Kent,  in  1732.  He  published  a  valuable  “His¬ 
tory  and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent,’ 
(4  vols.,  1788-99.)  Died  in  1812. 

Has'ting  or  Hastings,  a  daring  and  successful 
adventurer  or  sea-king,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Dane 
or  Norman  by  birth.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
he  ravaged  the  western  coast  of  France  with  his  pi¬ 
ratical  crew.  He  ascended  the  Loire  in  867,  attacked 
Anjou  and  Poitou,  and  captured  Angers.  In  894,  with 
a  large  fleet  and  an  army  of  Northmen,  he  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  after  many  fierce  conflicts,  he  was  defeated  by 
Alfred,  and  driven  out  of  the  island,  in  896  a.d. 

Hastings,  (Daniel  Hartman,)  born  in  Clinton 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1849,  became  adjutant-gen¬ 
eral  of  Pennsylvania  in  1887  and  governor  in  1894. 
He  won  popular  favor  by  his  useful  services  after  the 
Johnstown  flood  disaster  of  1889.  Died  Jan.  9,  I9°3- 

Has'tings,  (Lady  Elizabeth,)  born  in  England  in 
1682,  was  the  daughter  of  Theophilus  Hastings,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  well-known  Lady 
Huntingdon.  She  built  churches,  established  schools,  and 
was  eminent  for  piety  and  benevolence.  Died  in  1739. 

See  Thomas  Bernard,  “Life  of  Lady  E.  Hastings.” 

Hastings,  (Lady  Flora,)  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  was  born  in  1806,  and  became  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  She  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  author  of  a  number  of  graceful 
poetical  effusions,  among  which  are  “The  Rainbow”  and 
“The  Cross  of  Constantine.”  Died  in  1839. 

Hastings,  (Francis  Rawdon,)  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  was  born  in  1754 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  and 
became  adjutant-general  in  1778.  In  1781  he  defeated 
the  Americans  at  Camden,  South  Carolina.  In  1783  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Rawdon,  and  in  1793 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Moira.  He  fought  as 
major-general  against  the  French  in  Flanders  in  1794 
On  the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  in  1806,  he  was 
named  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  From  1813  to 
1823  he  held  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  maintained  war  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Goorkas. 
His  administration,  on  the  whole,  was  accounted  pros¬ 
perous,  and  his  policy  liberal.  In  1816  he  was  created 
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Viscount  Loudoun,  Earl  of  Rawdon,  and  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Malta. 
Died  in  1826. 

Hastings,  (Selina.)  See  Huntingdon,  Countess 
of. 

Hastings,  (Warren,)  the  first  Governor-General  of 
British  India,  was  born  in  Worcestershire  in  1732.  His 
father,  Pynaston,  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Daylesford, 
who  belonged  to  a  noble  and  once  wealthy  family.  War¬ 
ren  was  educated  at  Westminster,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  poet  Cowper,  his  fellow-student.  In 
1750  he  obtained  a  clerkship  at  Calcutta  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
he  was  selected  to  negotiate  with  the  native  princes,  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  he  was 
master  of  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee  languages,  which 
few  Englishmen  at  that  time  could  speak.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Bengal  from  1761  to  1764, 
after  which  he  returned  to  England,  having  realized  a 
moderate  fortune,  which  was  soon  dissipated  by  his 
liberality  or  imprudence. 

After  a  repose  of  four  years,  he  again  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  directors,  who  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Council  at  Madras,  where  he  managed  affairs  with 
such  ability  and  success  that  in  1772  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Bengal.  In  1773,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  the  control  of  all  British  India  was  given  to 
the  Council  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  four  members  besides 
the  president,  who  now  obtained  the  title  of  governor- 
general  and  a  large  accession  of  power,  except  in  the 
contingency  that  a  majority  of  the  council  should  op¬ 
pose  his  measures, — which  presently  occurred.  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  combining  with  two  other  members,  obtained  for 
about  two  years  the  chief  control,  and  thwarted  the  policy 
of  the  governor.  When  the  account  of  Hastings’s  cruelty 
and  ambition  in  respect  to  the  Rohilla  war,  etc.  reached 
England,  the  directors  condemned  his  conduct ;  and,  as 
his  agent  in  London  had  presented  to  them  a  conditional 
resignation  received  from  Hastings,  they  gladly  accepted 
it,  and  appointed  Mr.  Wheler  to  succeed  him.  But  in 
the  mean  time  one  of  his  opponents  in  the  council  had 
died,  and  the  governor,  having  the  casting  vote,  was 
again  absolute.  He  asserted  that  he  had  not  resigned ; 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court,  (who  pro¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  invalid,)  and  with  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  office. 

In  1780,  Hastings  having  said  in  the  council  that  the 
conduct  of  Francis  was  void  of  truth  and  honour,  the 
latter  challenged  him,  and  in  the  exchange  of  shots  was 
severely  wounded.  Soon  after  this,  the  governor  had 
to  contend  against  Hyder  Ali,  the  King  of  Mysore,  who 
invaded  the  Carnatic  with  90,000  men,  (led  by  French 
officers,)  defeated  several  detachments  of  English,  cap¬ 
tured  their  forts,  and  threatened  to  subvert  their  empire. 
By  the  prompt,  energetic,  and  politic  measures  of  Has¬ 
tings  the  government  passed  safely  through  this  crisis, 
and  the  ambitious  designs  of  Hyder  Ali  were  blasted  by 
the  British  victory  at  Porto  Novo. 

To  supply  the  deficit  in  the  treasury  occasioned  by 
this  war,  he  resorted  to  those  violent  and  unscrupulous 
measures  which  provoked  his  impeachment  and  have  left 
a  stain  on  his  character  that  even  his  great  talents  and 
services  cannot  efface.  He  resolved  to  plunder  Cheyte 
Sing,  the  rich  Rajah  of  Benares.  By  repeated  extortions 
he  provoked  him  to  resist,  and  then  punished  that  re¬ 
sistance  by  expelling  him  from  his  dominions  and  con¬ 
fiscating  his  revenue.  The  spoliation  of  the  Begums  of 
Oude,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  was  an¬ 
other  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  In  1785  he  resigned  his 
office  and  returned  to  England.  After  two  sessions  had 
been  spent  in  preparation  for  his  impeachment,  the  case 
was  formally  opened  in  1788,  by  Buike,  Fox,  and  others, 
and  terminated  in  his  acquittal  in  1795.  For  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  his  trial,  see  Macaulay’s  “  Essay  on  Warren 
Hastings.”  The  company  rewarded  Hastings  with  an 
annuity  of  £4000,  and  lent  him  ,£50,000  without  interest 
for  eighteen  years.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  Dayles¬ 
ford,  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  retired  from  public 
life.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  was  admitted  into 
the  privy  council,  and  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour. 
Died  in  1818.  (For  a  much  more  favourable  view  of  the 


life  and  character  of  Warren  Hastings,  see  the  article 
on  him  in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  (9th  edition.) 
written  by  J.  S.  Cotton.) 

See  Macaulay,  “Essays;”  Glbig,  “Life  of  Warren  Hastings,” 
3  vols.,  1841 ;  James  Mill,  “  History  of  British  India;”  Wilhelm 
Haering,  “W.  Hastings;  Vortrag,  etc.,  Berlin,  1844. 

Haszkarl,  his'kaRl,  (Justus  Karl,)  a  German  bota- 
nist,  born  at  Cassel  in  1811,  made  in  1836  a  voyage  to 
Java,  which  he  explored  for  six  years.  He  pm.  wished  a 
treatise  “On  the  Utility  of  the  Plants  of  Java,”  and  (in 
Latin)  “The  Rare  Plants  of  Java.”  Died  in  1894. 

Hatch,  (John  P.,)  an  American  general,  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845. 
He  commanded  a  division  at  South  Mountain,  where  h» 
was  severely  wounded,  September,  1862,  and  was  bre- 
Vetted  successively  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major- 
general  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
during  the  war.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
regular  army  in  1873. 

Ha-tee'fee  or  Hatifi,  (Moolana  Abdalla,  mdo- 

li'ni  ib-dil'li,)  a  Persian  poet,  was  a  nephew  of  Jamee. 
Died  in  520. 

Hat'field,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  became 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  1345.  He  founded  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Died  in  1381. 

Hatherley,  Lord.  See  Wood,  (William  Page.) 

Hatifi.  See  Hateefee. 

Hat'sell,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  born  at  Cambridge 
in  1742.  He  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  many 
years,  ending  about  1796.  He  published  an  important 
work  called  “  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  Observations,”  (1781 ;  4th  edition,  4 
vols.,  1818.)  Died  in  1820. 

Hat'tpn,  (Sir  Christopher,)  an  English  statesman 
and  favourite  courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  in  1540 
at  Holdenby.  He  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  1587, 
and,  though  not  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  credit.  His  character  and 
capacity  are  represented  to  have  been  excellent.  The 
public  were  much  astonished  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  queen  had  selected  for  this  dignity  one  whom 
Lord  Campbell  describes  as  “a  gay  young  cavalier, 
never  called  to  the  bar,  and  chiefly  famed  for  his  hand¬ 
some  person,  his  taste  in  dress,  and  his  skill  in  dancing.” 
Some  persons  ascribe  to  Hatton  the  fourth  act  of  “Tan- 
cred  and  Gismund,”  and  several  legal  treatises.  Died 
in  1591. 

See  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas,  “  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,”  1847 ;  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ;” 
Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 


Hatton,  (Joseph,)  an  English  author,  born  at  An¬ 
dover,  February  3,  1837.  He  became  a  journalist.  He 
published  “  Provincial  Papers,”  (1861,)  “  Bitter  Sweets,” 
(a  novel,  1865,)  “Against  the  Stream,”  (1866,)  “The 
Tallants  of  Barton,”  (1867,)  “Christopher  Kenrick,” 
“Valley  of  Poppies,”  (1871,)  “Clyde,”  (1874,)  “Queen 
of  Bohemia,”  (1878,)  “Journalistic  London, ”(1883,) 
“The  Dagger  and  the  Cross,”  (1897,)  and  other 
novels,  dramas,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Hatzfeldt,  von,  fon  hits'ffilt',  (Franz  Ludwig,) 
Prince,  a  Prussian  general,  born  in  1756.  He  was 
governor  of  Berlin  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1806.  Died  in  1827. 

Hauber,  how'ber,  (Eberhard  David,)  a  German 
theologian,  born  in  Wurtemberg  in  1695.  He  wrote  a 
work  against  magic,  entitled  “  Bibliotheca  Acta  et  Scripta 
Magica  continens,”  (3  vols.,  1741.)  Died  in  1765. 

Haubold,  how'bolt,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Dresden  in  1766, 
He  began  to  give,  as  privat-doeent ,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  at  the  University  of  Leipsic 
in  1 786.  In  1 796  he  obtained  there  a  chair  of  Saxon  law. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “History  of  Roman  Law,” 
(“  Historia  Juris  Romani,”  1790,)  and  “  Institutiones 
Juris  Romani  Literariae,”  (1809.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  Otto,  “Necrolog  Haubolds,”  1824;  Ersch  und  Grubb* 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Friedkrici,  “  Lebensbeschreibung 
des  Dr.  Haubold,”  1826. 

Haiical.  See  HaukAl. 

Hauch,  von,  fon  howK,  (Johannes  Carsten,)  a 
popular  Danish  poet,  born  at  Frederikshald  in  I791* 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  tong;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  6,  u,  7,  short;  a,  9,  j,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n6t;  good;  moons. 
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?Ie  became  professor  of  natural  science  at  Soroe.  About 
1828  he  published  two  volumes  of  dramas,  including 
“Tiberius,”  “  Bajazet,”  and  “  Hamadryaden,”  a  dramatic 
epic.  His  “  Lyric  Poems”  (“  Lyriske  Digte,”  1842)  had 
great  success.  He  also  wrote  several  romances,  among 
which  are  “The  Alchemist,”  and  “Robert  Fulton,” 
<1853.)  In  1850  he  was  chosen  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  Copenhagen.  Died  at  Rome,  March  4,  1872. 

See  Erslew,  “Forfatter- Lexicon;”  P.  L.  MOller,  article  in  the 
“Dansk  Pantheon:”  “North  British  Review”  for  September,  1867. 

Hauck,  or  Hauk,  howk,  (Minnie,)  an  American 
singer,  of  German  extraction,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
5853.  She  made  her  debut  in  1868  in  opera,  and  won 
great  distinction  as  a  singer  and  actress. 

Haudebourt,  ^od'booR',  (Antoinette  C£cile  Hor- 
tensf.  Lescot — lSs'ko',)  a  skilful  French  painter  of 
genre,  born  in  Paris  in  1784;  died  in  1845. 

Hauenschild,  von,  fon  how'en-shilt',  (Richard 
Georg  Spiller,)  a  German  poet,  whose  nom  de  plume 
is  Max  Waldau,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1825.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  lyric  poems,  called  “  Leaves  in  the 
Wind,”  (“Blatter  im  Winde,”  1848,)  a  novel,  entitled 
“After  Nature,”  (“Nach  der  Natur,”  3  vols.,  1850,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1855. 

Hauff,  howf,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at 
Stuttgart  in  1802.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 


of  Tiibingen,  and  produced  in  1826  “Lichtenstein,”  a  in  ,g  ?  He  pubHshed  a  “General  Theory  of  Bridge 
historical  novel,  which  is  greatly  admired.  He  after-  -  -  -  -  -  -  ° 

wards  published  “The  Man  in  the  Moon,  ” 


a  satire,  a 

number  of  popular  tales,  among  vdiich  is  “  The  Portrait 
of  the  Emperor,”  (“  Das  Bild  des  Kaisers,”)  and  a  hu¬ 
morous,  fantastic  work,  called  “  Phantasien  im  Bremer 
Rathskeller,”  (1827.)  He  died  prematurely,  and  much 
regretted,  in  November,  1827. 

Haug,  howG,  (Johann  Christian  Friedrich,)  a 
German  poet,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1761 ;  died  in 
5829. 

Haug,  (Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,)  a  celebrated 
German  epigrammatist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtem- 
Derg  in  1761.  His  works  are  distinguished  for  elegant 
versification,  and  brilliant  wit  without  causticity.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  Weisser,  he  published  in  1807  an  “Epi¬ 
grammatic  Anthology,”  in  10  vols.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon." 

Haug,  (Martin,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Ost- 
dorf,  Wiirtemberg,  January  30,  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Tubingen  and  Gottingen,  and  in  1859  became  San¬ 
scrit  professor  at  Poonah,  and  in  1868  at  Munich.  His 
writings  treat  of  Parsee,  Sanscrit,  Zend,  and  Pehlevi 
subjects,  and  are  of  considerable  importance.  Died  at 
Ragatz,  June  3,  1876. 

Hauge,  how'geh,  (Hans  Nielsen,)  a  Norwegian 
religious  reformer,  born  at  Thund,  April  3,  177 1-  He 
preached  extensively  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  and 
founded  the  “  Haugian”  sect  or  party  within  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lutheran  Church.  He  published  books  and 
tracts  the  tendency  of  which  is  towards  what  are  called 
evangelical  or  “  Low-Church”  views.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  ten  years  for  his  preaching  and  his  writings,  and  died 
at  Bredwill,  March  29,  1824. 

Haughton,  haw'tpn,  (Sir  Graves  Champney,)  an 
English  author,  born  in  1787.  He  was  professor  at 
the  East  India  College,  Haileybury,  from  1817  to  1827. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Bengali,  San¬ 
scrit,  and  English  Dictionary,”  and  “  An  Inquiry  into 
the  First  Principles  of  Reasoning,”  (1839.)  Died  near 
Paris  in  1849. 

Haughton,  (William,)  an  English  dramatist  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  a  comedy  called  “  Eng¬ 
lishmen  for  my  Money,”  (1616,)  and  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  comedy  of  “  Patient  Grissill,”  printed  in 
1603. 

Haugwitz,  von,  fon  howG'&its,  (Christian  Hein¬ 
rich  Karl,)  Count,  a  Prussian  statesman,  born  near 
Dels,  in  Silesia,  in  1752.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Vienna  in  1790,  and  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1792.  He  favoured  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  was  superseded  by  Hardenberg  in  1804. 
After  the  success  of  Napoleon  at  Ulm,  Haugwitz  was 
recalled  and  sent  to  Vienna  to  treat  with  the  victor,  in 
November,  1805.  In  the  ensuing  December  he  signed 


a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  by  which  Hanover  was 
ceded  to  Prussia.  He  was  prime  minister  in  1806  until 
the  battle  of  Jena,  before  which  he  had  made  efforts  to 
preserve  peace  with  France.  His  administration  was 
unpopular.  After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1806  he  was 
excluded  from  all  political  employment.  Died  in  1832. 

Hauk&l,  (Haucal  or  Haoucffl,)  Ibn,  Tb’n  how-ktl', 
(Abool-  (or  Abul-)  Kffsem  -Mohammed,  ti'bdbl  k3.'- 
sem  mo-hSm'med,)  called  also  simply  Hauk&l,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Arabian  traveller  and  geographer,  was  born 
probably  at  Bagdad.  Departing  from  that  city  in  943 
A.D.,  he  traversed  for  many  years  the  countries  which  lie 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Atlantic.  He  wrote  about 
975  a.d.  an  important  work,  entitled  “A  Book  of  Roads 
and  Kingdoms,”  which  is  furnished  with  maps  and  is 
considered  reliable. 

Hauks'bee  or  Hawks'bee,  (Francis,)  an  English 
philosopher,  who  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  1705,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  experimenters 
and  discoverers  in  electricity,  which  he  perceived  was 
excited  by  the  friction  of  glass.  In  1709  he  published 
his  “Experiments  on  Various  Subjects,  touching  Light 
and  Electricity,  ”  which  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
French. 

Haupt,  howpt,  (Herman,)  an  American  engineer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  graduated  at  West  Point 


Construction,”  (1853,)  and  before  the  war  of  1861-65  was 
distinguished  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  about  August,  1862. 

Haupt,  (Lewis  Muhlenberg,)  an  American  engineer, 
born  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  March  21,  1844.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1867,  and 
entered  the  engineer  corps  in  the  army,  but  resigned, 
and  became  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  His  principal  works  are  “En¬ 
gineering  Specifications  and  Contracts,”  (1878,)  “Work¬ 
ing  Drawings,”  (1881,)  and  “The  Topographer,”  (1884.) 

Haupt,  howpt,  (Moritz,)  an  eminent  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Zittau,  in  Saxony,  in  1808.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  German  literature  at  Leipsic  in 
1843,  but  was  removed  in  1850  because  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  1849.  He  edited 
several  old  German  poets,  and  published  a  number 
of  works  on  classical  philology,  among  which  is  “  Ob- 
servationes  criticae,”  (1841.)  A  “Review  of  German 
Antiquities,”  founded  and  edited  by  him,  (1841-60,)  is 
called  an  excellent  work.  He  died  February  5,  1874. 

Haupt,  (Paul,)  historic  archaeologist,  was  born  at 
Gorlitz,  Germany,  in  1858.  He  became  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1883,  is  editor  of  “The  Polychrome  Bible,”  etc.,  and 
author  of  “The  Cuneiform  Account  of  the  Deluge,” 
(1880,)  “The  Akkadian  Language,”  (1883,)  “The 
Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic,”  (1884  and  1891,)  etc. 

Hauptmann,  howpt'm&n,  (Moritz,)  a  German  com 
poser,  born  at  Dresden  in  1792.  He  was  employed  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  from  1822  to 
1842.  He  composed  masses,  sonatas  for  the  piano  and 
violin,  an  opera  named  “Matilda,”  and  other  works, 
which  are  admired  for  purity  of  style.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  music,  “  Harmonik  und  Metrik.”  Died  1868. 

Haurbau,  h o'r&'d',  (  Barth£lemy,  )  an  eminent 
French  author,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  was  keeper 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  National  Library  from  1848  to 
1852.  Among  his  works,  which  have  a  high  reputation, 
are  a  “Literary  History  of  Maine,”  (4  vols.,  1843-47,) 
an  “Essay  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,”  (2  vols.,  1850, 
crowned  by  the  Institute,)  and  “  Francis  I.  and  his 
Court,”  (1853.)  He  wrote  articles  for  Didot’s  “Biogra¬ 
phic  Generale.”  Died  in  1896. 

Hauser,  how'zer,  (Kaspar,)  the  celebrated  Nurem¬ 
berg  foundling,  whose  mysterious  history  excited  intense 
interest  throughout  Europe,  was  first  observed  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1828,  at  Nuremberg,  by  a  citizen  of  that 
place.  He  was  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
walked  with  difficulty,  and  manifested  childish  ignorance 
on  the  most  common  affairs  of  life.  When  interrogated, 
he  replied  in  a  few  broken  sentences,  and  presented  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  from  a  Bavarian  peasant,  whc 
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stated  that  me  boy  had  been  left  at  his  door  and  had 
been  secretly  maintained  by  him.  Having  been  received 
into  the  house  of  the  burgomaster  Binder,  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  ascertained  that  Kaspar  Hauser,  as  he  called  him 
self,  had  been  kept  from  infancy  in  a  dark,  subterranean 
prison,  provided  with  bread  and  water,  and  otherwise 
cared  for,  during  his  sleep,  by  an  unknown  keeper.  A 
short  time  previous  to  his  escape,  however,  a  man  had 
appeared  who,  after  teaching  him  to  write  and  to  walk, 
had  put  him  on  the  road  to  Nuremberg.  He  was  next 
taken  into  the  family  of  Professor  Daumer,  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  where  he  showed  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  a  surprising  memory.  While  near  his  patron’s 
house,  he  was  wounded  one  day  by  a  person  who  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared  and  evaded  all  search.  He  was  soon 
after  this  taken  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  sent  him  to  Anspach  to  be  educated.  In  December, 
1833,  he  was  invited  to  a  rendezvous  with  a  person  who 
promised  him  information  of  his  origin,  but  who,  while 
Hauser  was  reading  a  paper  presented  to  him,  inflicted 
upon  him  a  wound  of  which  he  died  in  three  days. 

See  Merkkr,  “Kaspar  Hauser,”  1830;  Daumer,  “Mitlheilun- 
gen  liber  Kaspar  Hauser,”  1832;  Singer,  “  Lebeti  Kaspar  Hau¬ 
ser’s,”  1834  ;  Lord  Stanhope,  “  Materialien  zur  Geschichte  Kaspar 
Hauser’s,”  1835;  A.  von  Feuerbach,  “Account  of  an  Individual 
kept  in  a  Dungeon.” 

Kausniann,  howss'min,  (Johann  Friedrich  Lud¬ 
wig,)  a  German  geologist,  born  at  Hai  over  in  1782. 
He  obtained  in  1811  the  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
at  Gottingen.  He  published  a  “  Manual  of  Mineralogy,” 
(3  vols.,  1813,)  which  is  highly  esteemed,  a  “Journey 
through  Scandinavia,”  (5  vols.,  1818,)  and  a  work  “On 
the  Formation  of  the  Hartz  Mountains.”  Died  in  1859. 

Hausser  or  Haeusser,  hois'ser,  (Ludwig,)  a  German 
historian,  born  in  Alsace  in  1818.  Among  his  works, 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  is  a  “  History  of  Germany 
from  the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  Formation 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,”  1855.)  Died  in  1867. 

Haussez,  d’,  do'si',  (  Charles  Lemercher  de 
Longpr£ — leh-m^R'shi'deh  lbN'pki',)  Baron,  a  French 
minister  of  state,  born  in  Normandy  in  1778.  He  was 
minister  of  marine  from  August,  1829,  to  July,  1830. 
Died  in  1854. 

Haussmann, /^oss'mftN', (Georges  Eugene,)  Baron, 
a  French  administrator,  a  grandson  of  Nicolas,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1809.  He  obtained  in  1853 
the  important  office  of  prefect  of  La  Seine,  (at  Paris.) 
By  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure  he  adorned 
Paris  with  new  boulevards  and  other  costly  public  works. 
He  was  made  a  senator  in  1857.  Died  Jan.  12,  1891. 

Haussmann,  (Jean  Michel,)  a  French  chemist  and 
manufacturer,  born  at  Colmar  in  1749,  made  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  dyeing  or  printing  calico.  Died  in  1824. 

Haussmann,  (Nicolas,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1761,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Convention, 
(1792-95.)  Died  in  1846. 

Haussonville,  d’,  do/s6N/vfel',  (Joseph  Othenin 
Bernard  de  Cleron — deh  kl&'r&N',)  Comte,  a  French 
litterateur ,  born  in  1809,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1842  and  in  1846.  He  published  a  “  History 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  French  Government  from 
1830  to  1848,”  (2  vols.,  1850,)  etc.  Died  in  1884. 

Hautefeuille,  /zot'fuF  or  ^ot'fuh'ye,  (Laurent  Ba- 
sile,)  a  French  jurist,  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  mari¬ 
time  law,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1805.  His  principal  works 
are  “  Legislation  criminelle  maritime,”  (1839,)  “Code  of 
Maritime  Fishery,”  (1844,)  and  “The  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutral  Nations  in  Time  of  Maritime  War,”  (4  vols., 
1848-49.)  His  works  have  a  high  reputation  on  botn 
sides  of  the  Channel.  Died  at  Paris,  January  26,  1875. 

Hautefeuille,  de,  d?h  Adt'ful'  or  /mtTuh'ye,  (Jean,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  mechanician,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1647.  The  Duchess  of  Bouillon  patronized  him  and  gave 
him  a  pension.  Among  his  inventions  was  the  spiral 
spring  which  moderates  the  movements  of  the  balance 
of  a  watch,  (1674.)  This  invention  was  also  claimed  by 
Huyghens.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Echo,”  (1718,)  and  many  treatises  on  mechanics,  etc. 
Died  in  1724. 

Hautefort,  d’,  dSt'foR',  (Marie,)  Duchesse  de 
Schomberg,  a  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  was 
born  in  1616.  She  gained  the  favour  of  the  king  about 


1630,  and  became  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  with  whom  she  maintained  confidential  rela- 
tions.  Richelieu  induced  the  king  to  dismiss  her  from 
court  in  1640.  Died  in  1691. 

See  “  Vie  de  Madame  d’Hautefort,”  anonymous ;  Victor  Cousin 
“  Madame  d’Hautefort.” 

Hautemer,  d',  dot'maiR',  (Guillaume,)  Comte  de 
Grancey  and  Seigneur  de  Fervaques,  (f&k'vik',)  a  French 
general,  born  in  1538.  He  fought  with  distinction  against 
the  Spaniards  at  Saint-Quentin  and  Gravelines,  (1558,) 
and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1595.  Died  in  1613. 

Hauterive,  d’,  doFr^v',  (Alexandre  Maurice 
Blanc  de  Lanautte — bldN  deh  li'not',)  Comte,  an 
able  French  diplomatist,  born  at  Aspres  (Iiautes-Alpes) 
in  1754.  Having  been  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  com¬ 
pose  a  manifesto  to  foreign  powers,  he  produced  in  1800 
“On  the  State  of  France  at  the  End  of  the  Year  VIII.” 
He  became  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  in  1803  was  made  a  councillor  of  state.  In  1807  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  France.  He 
was  often  consulted  by  the  emperor  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  acted  as  minister  ad  interim  while  Champagny  and 
Caulaincourt  followed  the  army.  Died  in  1830. 

£ee  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Travail* 
politiques  du  Comte  d’Hauterive,”  1839;  “Nouveile  Biographie 
G&uhale.” 

Hauteroche.  See  Allier,  (Lons.) 

Hauteroche,  d\  ddt'rosh',  (Noel  le  Breton, > 
Sieur,  a  French  dramatist  and  actor,  born  in  Paris  about 
1617.  He  produced  several  popular  comedies,  among 
which  is  “Crispin  Medecin,”  (1670.)  Died  in  1707. 

Haute-Serre,  d’,  doFsaik',  (Antoine  Dadin— 
dt'diN',)  a  French  jurisconsult,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Cahors,  became  in  1644  professor  of  law  in  Toulouse. 
He  published  learned  works  on  the  law  and  on  the  early 
history  of  France.  Died  in  1682. 

Hautesrayes.  See  Deshauterayes. 

Hauteville,  AotfvhV,  or  Hanvill,  de,  deh  //6n'v£1', 
(Jean,)  a  French  poet,  who  lived  about  1150-90.  He 
left  a  Latin  poem,  called  “Archithrenius,”  which  was 
once  popular. 

Hautpoul,  d’,  dS'pool',  (Alphonse  Henri,)  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  French  general,  born  at  Versailles  in  1789. 
He  became  marechal-de-camp  in  1823,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1841.  In  1849  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Rome,  and 
showed  himself  hostile  to  the  republican  regime.  He 
was  minister  of  war  for  several  months  in  1849  and  1850, 
and  was  made  a  senator  in  1852.  Died  July  28,  1865. 

Hautpoul,  d’,  (Anne  Marie  de  Montgeroult — deh 
mbN'zheh'roo',)  Comtesse,  a  French  authoress,  born  in 
Paris  in  1763,  published  “Sappho  to  Phaon,”  a  poem, 
(1790,)  and  several  novels.  Died  in  1837. 

Hautpoul-Salette,  d’,  dd'pool'  sirigt',  (Jean  Jo¬ 
seph,)  a  French  general,  born  in  1754  of  a  noble  family 
in  Languedoc.  He  became  general  of  division  under 
Moreau,  and  in  1805  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  a  senator. 
He  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Jena  in  1806,  and  was 
killed  at  Eylau  in  February,  1807. 

Hatiy,  h% we'  or  h% ii-e',  (Ken£  Just,)  Abb£,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  mineralogist,  born  at  Saint -Just, 
Picardy,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1743.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  Paris,  in  which  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  1764.  His  interest  in 
mineralogy  was  first  excited  by  hearing  a  lecture  from 
Daubanton,  after  which  he  became  a  diligent  student 
under  that  professor.  By  a  happy  accident,  he  made  an 
important  discovery  in  crystallography  in  1781.  As  he 
was  examining  a  prism  of  calcareous  spar  in  the  cabinet 
of  a  friend,  it  fell  and  was  broken  into  fragments,  which 
presented  crystalline  faces  different  from  those  of  the 
prism,  and  revealed  to  him  the  germ  of  a  new  science. 
Continuing  his  observations,  he  demonstrated  that  the 
structure  of  crystals  is  conformed  to  invariable  laws,  that 
the  same  mineral  contains  uniformly  the  same  primary 
form  as  the  basis  of  its  crystallization,  and  that  they  may 
be  cloven  in  such  directions  as  to  lay  bare  their  peculiar 
primitive  forms  which  lie  concealed  within  them.  These 
discoveries  opened  a  new  era  in  mineralogy,  and,  when 
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modestly  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  made 
a  profound  sensation.  Tn  1783  Haiiy  was  chosen  a 
member  of  that  Academy.  Tn  1792  be  was  imprisoned 
a  short  time  by  the  revolutionists  for  refusing  to  take  the 
required  oath.  In  1794  the  Convention  intrusted  to  him 
the  charge  of  the  cabinet  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and 
in  1802  he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Napoleon  granted  him  a  pension, 
and  named  him  canon  of  Notre-Dame  and  a  member  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  At  the  formation  of  the  University 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  the  faculty  of  sciences.  Amidst 
the  homage  of  the  great  world  he  preserved  the  modest 
simplicity  of  his  manners  which  had  distinguished  his 
early  life.  He  published  a  “  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,” 
(1801,)  a  standard  work  of  great  merit ;  an  “  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Physics,”  (1803  ;)  and  a  ‘‘Treatise  on  Crys¬ 
tallography,”  (1822.)  He  refused  an  offer  of  600,000 
francs  for  his  collection  of  minerals.  Cuvier  has  observed 
that  the  discoveries  of  Haxiy,  like  those  of  Newton,  far 
from  losing  in  generality  with  the  lapse  of  time,  will 
continually  gain  in  that  respect.  Died  in  1822. 

“From  the  moment  that  the  genius  of  Haiiy  discov¬ 
ered  the  general  fact  that  they  could  be  cloven  or  split 
in  such  directions  as  to  lay  bare  their  peculiar  primitive 
or  fundamental  forms,  (which  lay  concealed  within  them 
as  the  statue  might  be  conceived  encrusted  in  its  marble 
envelope,)  from  that  moment  mineralogy  ceased  to  be  an 
unmeaning  list  of  names,  a  mere  laborious  cataloguing 
of  stones  and  rubbish.”  (Sir  John  Herschel,  “  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.”) 

See  Cuvier’s  “Memoir  on  R.  J.  Haiiy,”  and  translation  of  the 
same  in  “  Smithsonian  Report”  for  1860J  Luigi  Configliachi, 
’*  Memorie  intorno  alia  Vita  ed  alle  Opere  del  due  Naturalisti  Werner 
e  Haiiy,”  1827 ;  QuArard,  “  La  France  Litforaire ;”  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G&forale.” 

Haiiy,  (Valentin,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Saint- Just,  in  France,  in  1745.  He  was  noted 
for  his  zeal  and  success  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  a 
branch  of  instruction  which  had  been  entirely  neglected 
before  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
opened  a  school  in  Paris  in  1784.  His  success  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  Haiiy  received  the 
title  of  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the  king,  who  took 
his  school  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,”  (1786.) 
About  1800  he  ceased  to  be  director  of  the  institution, 
and  his  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  grant  of  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  francs.  A  few  years  later,  he 
founded  an  institution  for  the  blind  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1822. 

Hav'^-lock,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  distinguished  British 
general,  born  at  Bishop’s  Wearmouth,  Durham,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1795.  He  entered  the  army  in  1815,  as 
lieutenant,  and  was  ordered  to  India  in  1823.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  attention  to  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  men  under  his  command,  and  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  About  1828  he  married  Hannah,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshmar.,  a  missionary.  In 
consequence  of  his  earnest  and  zealous  religious  char¬ 
acter  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  fanatic  by  many  of  his 
fellow-officers.  His  promotion  was  slow.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1838,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  W.  Cotton  in  the  Afghan  war.  He  came  to  England 
on  sick-leave  in  1849,  and  remained  there  about  two 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  was  appointed  quarter¬ 
master-general.  He  became  adjutant-general  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  war 
against  Persia  which  began  in  1856.  He  returned  to 
India  about  the  beginning  of  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  February,  1857.  In  July  he  de¬ 
feated  the  Sepoys  at  Futtehpore,  Arny,  and  Cawnpore. 
Having  driven  Nana  Sahib  out  of  Cawnpore,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  with  about  1500  men  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
in  which  a  small  garrison  was  besieged  by  a  large  army 
.  of  Sepoys ;  but  his  army  was  so  reduced  by  disease  and 
the  casualties  of  battle  that  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  and  await  reinforcements.  In  the  mean  time  Gene¬ 
ral  Outram,  superior  in  rank  to  Havelock,  arrived;  but 
he  generously  waived  his  rank,  and  offered  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer,  declaring  that  Havelock  was  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  relieving  Lucknow.  He  entered  that  place 


about  the  25th  of  September,  and  defended  it  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  September,  1857,  and  died 
in  India  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Havemann,  ha'veh-min',  (Wilhelm,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Luneburg  in  1800,  wrote  a  “  History 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,”  etc.  Died  in  1869. 

Ha'v^n,  (Alice,)  originally  Emily  Bradley,  an 
authoress,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  September  13, 
1828.  Her  first  husband  was  Joseph  C.  Neal,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  editor  of  Neal’s  “  Saturday  Gazette.”  She  pro¬ 
duced  juvenile  stories,  among  which  are  “  Helen  Mor¬ 
ton,”  and  “  No  such  Word  as  Fail.”  Died  Aug.  23,  1863. 

Haven,  (Erastus  Oris,)  D.D.,  an  American  Meth¬ 
odist  divine,  born  in  Boston  in  1820.  He  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1842, 
and  subsequently  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  “  Zion’s  Herald  and  Wesleyan  Journal,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston.  In  1863  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1869  president  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  in 
1874  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University.  In  1880  lu> 
was  elected  bishop.  Died  August  2,  1881. 

Haven,  (Gilbert,)  D.D.,  an  American  Methodist 
bishop,  was  born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  September 
19,  1821,  and  graduated  at  the  university  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1846.  In  1S51  he  became  a  preacher,  in 
1867  editor  of  “Zion’s  Herald,”  and  in  1872  a  bishop. 
Among  his  writings  are  “The  Pilgrim’s  Wallet,”  “Na¬ 
tional  Sermons,”  a  “  Life  of  Father  Taylor,”  and  “  Our 
Next-Door  Neighbour,  or  a  Winter  in  Mexico.”  Died 
January  3,  1880. 

Haven,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Dennis,  Massachusetts,  January  4,  1816.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1835,  an(J  a*  Andover 
in  1839.  He  held  various  Congregationalist  pastorships, 
was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Am¬ 
herst  College  from  1S50  to  1858,  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1858-70,  and  act¬ 
ing  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Chicago 
University,  1873-74.  His  books  are  “Mental  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  (1857,)  “Moral  Philosophy,”  (1859,)  “Systematic 
Divinity,”  and  “  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,” 
(1869.)  Died  at  Chicago,  May  23,  1874. 

Haven,  (Nathaniel  Appleton,)  an  American  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1790. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807,  and  from  1821  to- 
1825  was  editor  of  the  “Portsmouth  Journal.”  Died  in 
1826.  A  volume  of  his  writings,  consisting  chiefly  of 
poems  and  orations,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author’s  life, 
by  George  Ticknor,  was  published  in  1827. 

See  “  North  American  Review”  for  July,  1828. 

Havercamp,  hiv'er-kimp',  (Sigebert,)  a  celebrated 
Dutch  critic  and  author,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1683.  He 
succeeded  Gronovius  in  1721  as  professor  of  Greek  at 
Leyden,  where  he  afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  his¬ 
tory  and  eloquence.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  “Dissertations  on  the  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,” 
(1722,)  “Universal  History  explained  by  Medals,”  (in 
Dutch,  1736,)  “Introduction  to  Roman  Antiquities,”  (in 
Latin,  1740,)  several  treatises  on  Medals,  and  good 
editions  of  Lucretius,  (1725,)  Josephus,  (1726,)  and  Sal- 
tust,  (1742.)  Died  at  Leyden  in  1742. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Mor£ki,. 
*  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Hav'er-gal,  (Frances  Ridley,)  an  English  poet,  a 
daughter  of  W.  H.  Havergal,  was  born  at  Astley,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  December  14,  1836,  and  died  at  Caswell  Bay, 
near  Swansea,  Wales,  June  3,  1S79.  She  published  many 
small  volumes  of  devotional  poetry,  which  attained  wide 
popularity,  and  wrote  also  a  number  of  volumes  of  prose, 
chiefly  for  the  young. 

Havergal,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  clergyman 
and  musical  composer,  born  in  1793.  He  became  rector 
of  Astley,  vicar  of  Shareshill,  and  honorary  canon  of 
Worcester.  Died  at  Leamington,  April  19,  1870.  Most 
of  his  compositions  are  for  the  Church  service. 

Haverman,  hS'ver-m&n',  (Margaret,)  a  skilfoj 
painter  of  flowers  and  fruits,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  172a 
She  worked  in  Paris.  Died  about  1795. 
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Havernick  or  Haevernick,  ha'v?r-nik',  (Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  German  theologian  and  critic,  was  professor  at 
Rostock  and  at  Konigsberg.  He  published  an  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament,”  (1836-44,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1846. 

Hav'^rs,  (  Clopton,  )  an  English  anatomist,  who 
lived  about  1690,  wrote  “Osteologia  Nova,”  (1691.) 

Havet,//£'v4',  (Armand  Ernest  Maurice,)  a  French 
physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1795;  died  in 
Madagascar  in  1820. 

Hav'I-land,  (John,)  an  architect,  born  near  Taunton, 
in  England,  in  1792,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
his  youth.  He  designed  the  United  States  Mint,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Plospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  other  public  edifices.  Died  in  1852. 

Haweis,  hoyss,  (Hugh  Reginald,)  an  English 
‘‘Broad  Church”  divine,  born  at  Egham,  Surrey,  April 
3,  1838.  He  graduated  in  1859  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Among  his  works  are  “Music  and  Morals,” 
“‘Thoughts  for  the  Times,”  “Arrows  in  the  Air,” 
“American  Humourists,”  (1883,)  “The  Dead  Pul¬ 
pit,”  (1897,)  “  Old  Violins,”  (1898,)  etc.  His  wife, 
Mary  E.,  a  daughter  of  T.  M.  Joy,  the  artist,  is  herself 
distinguished  as  an  author,  painter,  and  illustrator. 

Haweis,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  born  at 
Truro  in  1734,  was  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  The  Commu¬ 
nicant’s  Spiritual  Companion,”  (1763,)  and  a  “History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,”  (3  vols.,  1800.)  Died  in  1820 

Hawes,  hauz,  (Joel,)  an  American  writer  and  Con¬ 
gregational  minister,  born  in  Medway,  Massachusetts, 
in  1789.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1813, 
and  preached  many  y^ars  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Lectures  to  Young  Men,”  (1828,) 
and  “The  Religion  of  the  East,”  (1845.)  Died  in  1867. 

Hawes,  hauz,  (Stephen,)  an  English  poet,  who  lived 
about  1500,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  became  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  He  published  in 
1517“  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,”  an  allegorical  poem, 
which  displays  much  learning  and  reflection.  Warton 
says,  “  If  the  poems  of  Rowley  are  not  genuine,  the  ‘  Pas¬ 
time  of  Pleasure’  is  almost  the  only  effort  of  imagination 
and  invention  which  had  appeared  in  our  poetry  since 
Chaucer.” 

Hawes,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Islington  in  1736,  practised  in  London  the  most  of  his 
life.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Humane  Society,  instituted  in  1774.  He 
published  several  medical  works,  and  an  “  Account  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith’s  Last  Illness.”  Died  in  1808. 

Hawes,  (William,)  an  English  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  London  in  1785.  Beginning  with  Weber’s 
“  Der  Freischiitz”  in  1824,  he  adapted  a  number  of 
foreign  operas  to  the  English  stage,  and  effected  a  great 
revolution  in  the  public  taste.  He  also  composed  a 
number  of  glees,  songs,  and  madrigals.  Died  February 
18,  1846. 

Hawke,  hauk,  (Edward,)  Lord,  an  English  ad¬ 
miral,  born  in  1715,  became  a  captain  in  1734,  rear- 
admiral  in  1747,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1748. 
He  commanded  the  fleet  which  in  1759  defeated  the 
French  near  Belleisle.  In  1765  he  was  named  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1776  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Died  in  1781. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  British  Admirals.” 

Eaw'ker,  (Robert,)  an  English  Calvinistic  divine, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1753.  He  was  f°r  fifty  years  vicar  of 
a  church  in  Plymouth.  He  published  a  valuable  “  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  (9  vols.,  1816,) 
and  other  religious  works.  Died  in  1827. 

Hawker,  (Robert  Stephen,)  an  English  divine  and 
poet,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1804.  He  graduated  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  took  orders,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  in  Cornwall.  He  published  “  Records  of 
the  Western  Shore,”  (1836,)  “ Ecclesia,”  (1840,)  “Echoes 
from  Old  Cornwall,”  (1845,)  “The  Quest  of  the  San 
Greal,”  (1864,)  and  “Cornish  Ballads,”  (1869.)  The 
last-named  volume  contains  his  famous  “  Song  of  the 
Western  Men,”  which  had  first  appeared  anonymously 
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in  a  Plymouth  paper  and  deceived  both  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Macaulay  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  genuine 
old  ballad.  Died  at  Plymouth,  August  15,  1875.  Twelve 
hours  before  his  death  he  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion. 

Hawkesworth,  hauks'wQrth,  (John,)  an  English 
essayist,  born  in  London  between  1715  and  1719.  He 
began  his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  the  “  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine”  about  1740.  In  1752,  1753,  and 
1754  he  gained  distinction  as  the  editor  of  the  “Adven 
turer,”  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  others.  About  half  of  these  were  his 
own  composition.  In  1761  he  published  an  edition  of 
Swift’s  Works,  with  a  life  of  that  author,  which  is  highly 
commended.  He  received  from  government  j£6ooo  for 
writing  an  account  of  Captain  Cook’s  First  Voyage, 
(1773.)  Hawkesworth  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
elegant  essayists  of  his  time.  Died,  in  1 773- 

Haw/kins,  (Anthony  Hope,)  an  English  novel¬ 
ist,  born  February  9,  1863.  He  became  a  barrister, 
but  gave  up  practice  in  1894.  He  is  best  known  as 
an  author  by  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,”  (1894.)  Has 
also  written  “The  Dolly  Dialogues,”  (1894,)  “  Rupert 
of  Hentzau,”  (1898,)  and  many  other  romances. 

Haw'kins,  (Benjamin  Waterhouse,)  an  English 
naturalist,  artist,  and  geologist,  born  in  London  in  1807. 
He  published  several  educational  works,  among  which 
is  “Elements  of  Form.”  He  lectured  in  New  York  in 
1868,  and  was  eminently  skilful  in  delineating  the  forms 
of  animals  and  in  restoring  fossil  remains.  Died  in  1889. 

Hawkins,  (Sir  John,)  M.P.,  (called  by  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  writers  of  that  day  Achines  or  Aquinos,)  an 
able  English  naval  officer,  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520. 
After  following  the  slave-trade  several  years,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Spanish  in  1567  near  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 
As  rear-admiral,  in  1588,  he  served  with  distinction 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1595  Hawkins  and  Drake 
commanded  a  large  fleet  sent  against  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  was 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  Died  in  1595* 

Hawkins,  (Sir  John,)  a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  London  in  1719,  was  educated  for  the  law.  In 
1749  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Johnson’s  literary 
club  that  met  in  Ivy  Lane.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  contributed  to  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine.”  Having 
married  in  1753  a  wealthy  lady  named  Storer,  he  retirea 
from  the  practice  of  law.  In  1763  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  celebrated  literary  club  to  which  Burke,  John¬ 
son,  and  Goldsmith  belonged,  and  in  1772  he  was  knighted 
for  his  active  services  in  the  magistracy.  His  principal 
productions  are  a  “History  of  Music,”  (in  5  vols.,  1776,) 
(which  was  coldly  received,  but  is  now  more  esteemed,) 
and  a  “  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  (1787.)  He  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Johnson,  who  chose  him  as  one  of  his 
executors.  He  died  in  1789,  and  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Hawkins,  (John  Sidney,)  eldest  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  about  1757-  He  wro*e  a  “Life  of  Da 
Vinci,”  and  essays  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1842. 

Hawkins,  (LjETITIA  Matilda,)  a  sister  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  wrote  “  The  Countess  and  Gertrude,”  a  novel, 
(4  vols.,  1811,)  “Memoirs,  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
Anecdotes,”  (2  vols.,  1824,)  and  other  works. 

Hawkins,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  mariner,  son  of 
the  rear-admiral,  noticed  above,  was  born  about  1555. 
He  commanded  one  of  the  ships  which  encountered  the 
“Invincible  Armada”  in  1588.  In  1593  he  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  three  ships  to  the  South  Sea,  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Spaniards  near  Peru.  After  his  release  he 
published  “Observations”  on  the  voyage.  Died  in  1622. 

See  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1845, 

Hawkins,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  translator,  live! 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  produced  a  version  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  (1631.) 

Hawks,  hauks,  (Cicero  Stephens,)  D.D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bishop,  a  brother  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Hew- 
Berne,  North  Carolina,  May  26,  1812.  He  graduated 
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at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1830,  and  took 
pnest’s  orders  (Episcopalian)  in  1836.  In  1844  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Missouri.  Died  at  Saint  Louis, 
April  19,  1868. 

Hawks,  hauks,  (Francis  Lister,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina, 
in  1798.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  • 
but  his  religious  convictions  induced  him  in  1821  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1829  he  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1830  he  assumed 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Saint  Stephen’s  Church  in  New 
York,  and  afterwards  of  Saint  Thomas’s.  In  1837  he 
and  Dr.  C.  S.  Henry  commenced  the  “  New  York  Re¬ 
view,”  which  they  continued  to  publish  until  1841.  He 
preached  in  New  Orleans  for  five  years,  (1844-49,)  and 
became  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  about 
1850.  Among  his  various  works  are  “Egypt  and  its 
Monuments,”  (1849,)  and  a  “  History  of  North  Carolina,” 
(1857  tt  seq.)  He  edited  the  “  Romance  of  Biography,” 
and  other  juvenile  works.  Died  at  New  York  in  1866. 

Hawk'shaw,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  engineer,  born 
at  Leeds  in  1811.  He  early  engaged  in  railway-construc¬ 
tion,  in  which,  as  in  bridge-building,  drainage,  dock-  and 
harbour-works,  etc.,  he  became  a  distinguished  expert. 
The  great  Amsterdam  ship-canal,  opened  in  1876,  was 
his  work.  He  published  “  Reminiscences  of  South 
America,”  and  many  professional  papers.  Died  in  1891. 

Hawks'moor, (Nicholas,)  an  eminent  English  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  1666,  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
He  was  employed  on  several  churches  of  London,  and 
made  additions  to  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  associated  with  Vanbrugh  on  the  palace  of 
Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard.  One  of  his  most  admired 
and  original  works  is  Saint  George’s  Church,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  which  Walpole  criticised  as  “a  master-stroke  of 
absurdity.”  Died  in  1736. 

Hawk'wood,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  military  adven¬ 
turer,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who  entered 
Italy  about  1360.  He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his 
skill,  audacity,  and  success,  and  was  hired  to  fight  by 
the  Florentines  and  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1394. 

Haw'ley,  (Gideon,)  a  missionary,  who  laboured 
among  the  American  Indians,  was  born  in  Connecticut 
In  1727.  He  became  pastor  at  Mashpee,  Massachusetts, 
in  1758,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1807. 

Hawley,  (Joseph,)  an  American  patriot,  born  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1724,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1742.  He  practised  law  in  his  native  place,  and 
attained  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  he  gained 
distinction  by  his  political  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  legislature  in  1764.  In  1776  ill  health  induced  him 
to  retire  from  public  life.  Died  in  1788. 

Hawley,  (Joseph  Roswell,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
Senator,  born  at  Stewartsville,  North  Carolina,  October 
31,  1826.  His  father  was  of  Connecticut  birth.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1847,  ar|d  in  1850 
began  to  practise  law  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  1857 
he  became  editor  of  the  Hartford  “  Press.”  He  served, 
1861-66,  in  the  Federal  army,  attaining  the  rank  of 
brigadier-  and  brevet  major-general.  In  1866  he  became 
editor  of  the  Hartford  “Courant.”  He  was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1866,  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
Second,  Forty-Third,  and  Forty-Sixth  Congresses,  and 
a  member  of  the  Senate  1881-1905.  D.  Mar.  18,  1905. 

H&'wprth,  (Adrian,)  an  English  naturalist  of  (Tot¬ 
tenham,  Yorkshire.  He  wrote,  among  other  treatises, 
“Lepidoptera  Britannica,”  (4  parts,  1803-28,)  which  is 
Called  a  work  of  great  value.  Died  in  1833. 

Haw'thorne,  (Julian,)  an  American  novelist,  a  son 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  born  at  Boston,  June  22, 
1846.  His  early  years  were  largely  passed  in  Europe. 
He  was  connected  with  classes  in  Harvard  University, 
1863-68,  and  studied  civil  engineering  at  Dresden,  1868- 
70 ;  was  employed,  1870-72,  in  the  department  of  docks 
in  New  York,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  much  in 
England  and  Germany.  His  principal  works  are  “  Bres- 
sant,”  (1873,)  “Idolatry,”  “Saxon  Studies,”  “Garth,” 
“  Archibald  Malmaison,”  “  The  Laughing  Mill,”  “  Dust,” 


“Fortune’s  Fool,”  (1883,)  “Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  his  Wife,”  (a  biography,  1884,)  “An  American 
Monte  Cristo,”  (1892,)  and  numerous  short  stories 
and  essays. 

Haw'thorne, (Nathaniel,)  a  distinguished  American 
author,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1804.  His  father,  a  ship-captain,  died  at  Havana 
about  1810.  Nathaniel  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1825,  Longfellow  the  poet  being  one  of  his  classmates. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  acute  and  subtle 
intellect,  and  with  imaginative  powers  of  no  common 
order ;  but  these  were  associated  with  an  extreme  and 
almost  morbid  sensibility.  While  at  college,  his  health 
was  delicate,  and  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  ex¬ 
cessive  diffidence  and  from  occasional  fits  of  gloom  and 
deep  dejection.  Under  these  circumstances  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Franklin  Pierce,  (afterwards  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,)  who  did  much  to  cheer  and 
encourage  him  in  his  moments  of  despondency.  The 
friendship  thus  begun  lasted  through  life.  After  leaving 
college,  Hawthorne  spent  several  years  mostly  in  seclu¬ 
sion  and  study,  writing  occasional  tales  for  the  papers 
and  periodicals.  In  1837  he  issued  a  volume  entitled 
“Twice-told  Tales,”  so  named  because  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  published  in  another  form.  This  book  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  who  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  high  praise  in  the  “North  American  Review.” 
In  1843  Mr.  Hawthorne  removed  to  Concord,  and  re¬ 
sided  tor  some  time  in  an  old  manse,  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  minister  of  the  parish  looked 
out  upon  the  battle  fought  between  his  fellow-townsmen 
and  the  British  troops  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April, 
1775.  In  1846  appeared  a  volume  entitled  “Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,”  a  collection  of  sketches  and  tales 
written  by  him  while  occupying  the  manse  at  Concord. 
In  1846,  under  Mr.  Polk’s  administration,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Salem,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  three  years.  He  published  in  1850  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  Scarlet  Letter,”  a  romance  of  extraordinary 
power,  which  raised  its  author  at  once  to  the  first  rank 
among  American  prose  writers  of  fiction.  In  1851  ap¬ 
peared  his  “House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  in  1852  his 
“Blithedale  Romance,”  and  in  i860  his  “  Marble  Faun,” 
regarded  by  some  as  the  best  of  all  his  works.  He  had 
published  in  1852  a  life  of  his  friend  Franklin  Pierce, 
(the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,)  who, 
after  his  inauguration,  appointed  his  biographer  United 
States  consul  for  Liverpool,  perhaps  the  most  lucrative 
position  within  the  gift  of  a  President.  He  held  this 
office  for  four  years,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  in 
travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hawthorne  published 
“Our  Old  Home,”  (1863,)  containing  sketches  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life  and  character.  He  died  May  18,  1864. 

Mr.  Hawthorne’s  merits  as  an  author  are  of  a  peculiar 
and  very  high  order.  As  a  novelist,  all  critics  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  power  to  awaken  a  deep,  intense,  and  sustained 
interest;  but  some  of  the  reviewers  object  that  the  tone 
of  his  works  is  not  healthful.  But,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  tone  of  his  works,  all  must  concede  to 
him  not  only  great  originality,  but  a  rare  power  of  subtle 
analysis,  a  delicate  and  exquisite  humour,  and  a  marvel¬ 
lous  felicity  in  the  use  of  language.  His  style,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  combine  almost  every  excellence, — ele¬ 
gance,  simplicity,  grace,  clearness,  and  force. 

See  Griswold,  “  Prose  Writers  of  America Duyckinck,  “Cy¬ 
clopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
for  November,  1863;  “North  American  Review”  for  July,  1837,  July, 
1850,  and  January,  1853;  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  May,  i860,  (by 
E.  P.  Whipple,)  and  September,  1868. 

Haw/trey,  (Charles  Henry,)  an  English  drama¬ 
tist,  born  at  Eton  in  1858.  He  went  on  the  stage  in 
1881  in  “The  Colonel,”  and  in  1884  produced  “The 
Private  Secretary,”  whose  success  was  phenomenal,  it 
being  played  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  times  in  a 
consecutive  run.  He  wrote  other  plays,  of  which 
“  Jane”  was  the  most  popular. 

Hawtrey,  (Edward  Craven,)  D.D.,  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  1789,  became  head-master  of  Eton  about 
1834,  and  afterwards  provost  of  the  same.  Died  in  1862- 
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Haso,  ^Ik'so',  (Francois  Nicolas  BenoYt,)  an  able 
military  engineer,  born  at  Lunevillein  1774.  He  directed 
the  operations  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  (1809.)  In  1812 
he  held  a  high  command  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
was  made  general  of  division.  He  commanded  the  corps 
of  engineers  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  at  Water¬ 
loo.  In  1832  he  conducted  the  siege  of  Antwerp  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  engineers.  Died  in  1838. 

Haxo,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  general,  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Luneville  about  1750.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Chollet,  and  gained 
a  victory  at  Noirmoutiers.  He  was  killed  in  1794. 

Haxthausen,  von,  fon  hlxt'how'zen,  (August 
Franz  Ludwig  Maria,)  Baron  Haxthausen-Abben- 
burg,  a  German  publicist,  was  born  at  Paderborn,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1792,  and  was  educated  at  Gottingen.  Having 
large  estates,  he  gave  great  attention  to  the  land-laws 
and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  especially  in  North 
Germany  and  Russia.  Died  at  Hanover,  January  1, 
1867.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Land  Laws  of  East 
and  West  Prussia,”  (1839,)  “The  Real  State  of  Popular 
Life  in  Russia,”  (1847-52,)  “The  Military  Power  of 
Russia,”  (1852,)  “Transcaucasia,”  (in  English,  1854,)  etc. 

Hay,  (David  Ramsay,)  a  British  artist  and  eminent 
writer  on  the  principles  of  form  and  colour,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1798.  He  learned  the  trade  of  house- 
painter,  and  was  employed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
decoration  of  Abbotsford.  In  1828  he  published  “The 
Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,”  (6th  edition,  1847.) 
He  wrote  also  “Science  of  Proportions  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Head  and  Countenance,”  (1849,)  and  other 
works.  Died  September  10,  1866. 

Hay,  (James,)  a  Scottish  diplomatist,  employed  by 
Janies  I.  He  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  as  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  Died  in  1636. 

Hay,  (John,)  an  American  writer,  born  at  Salem, 
Illinois,  October  8,  1839.  He  graduated  in  1858  at 
Brown  University,  and  in  1861  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Springfield,  Illinois.  From  1861  to  1865  he  was  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  and  aide  to  President  Lincoln,  serving  a 
part  of  that  time  in  the  field,  and  attaining  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  from  1865  to 
1870,  was  employed  on  the  “  New  York  Tribune,”  1870- 
76,  and  again  in  1881,  and  was  an  assistant  secretary  of 
state  in  Washington,  1879-81.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  England  in  1897  and  secretary  of  state 
in  1898.  Plis  principal  works  are  “Pike  County  Bal¬ 
lads,”  “Castilian  Days,”  and  (with  Nicolay)  a  “Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  Died  July  1,  1905. 

Hay,  ( W illiam,)  born  in  Sussex,  England,  about  1700, 
represented  Seaford  in  Parliament  from  1734  to  1755. 
He  published  an  “Essay  on  Civil  Government,”  (1728,) 
and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1755. 

Hayden,  ha'dn,  (Ferdinand  Vandeveer,)  LL.D., 
a  distinguished  geologist,  born  at  Westfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  September  7, 1829.  He  graduated  at  Oberlin  College 
■in  1850,  and  at  the  Albany  Medical  School  in  1853.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  the  United  States  government 
exploring  expeditions  in  the  far  West.  His  explorations 
began  in  1853  and  continued  about  thirty  years.  During 
a  part  of  this  time  (1865-72)  he  was  also  professor  of 
geology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  prepared 
a  long  series  of  government  geological  and  geographical 
reports.  Died  at  Philadelphia,  December  22,  1887. 

Haydn,  ha'd’n,  [Ger.  pron.  hTd’n,J  (Joseph,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  and  original  composer,  was  born  at  Rohrau,  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  March  31,  1732. 
His  father  was  a  poor  mechanic.  When  he  was  about 
eight  years  old,  his  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Reuter, 
chapel -master  of  the  cathedral  in  Vienna,  under  whom 
he  passed  eight  years  as  chorister.  Afterwards,  being 
•left  to  his  own  resources,  he  endured  extreme  poverty 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  poet  Metastasio,  from  whom  he  learned  Italian. 
He  received  some  lessons  in  composition  from  Porpor', 
and  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-six  com¬ 
posed  many  sonatas,  concertos,  and  symphonies,  which 
were  admired.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  chapel-master 
•to  Prince  Esterhazy  at  Eisenstadt.  With  this  patron 


|  and  his  heir  he  passed  about  thirty  years,  and  enjoyed 
prosperity,  excepting  the  troubles  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  a  divorce. 
Having  composed  a  great  number  of  works  and  acquired 
a  wide  reputation,  he  produced  in  London  in  1791  six 
grand  symphonies,  which  were  received  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  noble  master-piece  the.  oratorio  of  “The 
Creation”  was  performed  in  Vienna  in  1798,  and  pro¬ 
cured  his  admission  into  the  French  Institute.  He  sur¬ 
passed  his  predecessors  in  symphonies,  and  displayed 
extraordinary  fertility  of  invention.  Among  his  last  works 
is  a  piece  of  church  music  called  “The  Seasons,”  (1801.) 
Died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.  Haydn  appears  to  have 
been  exempt  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  envy.  On 
one  occasion  he  designated  Mozart  as  the  first  composer 
of  the  world.  His  happy  and  genial  temperament  is 
reflected  in  his  compositions. 

See  C.  A.  Griesenger,  “  Biographische  Notizen  liber  Josepn 
Haydn,”  1810;  “Letters  on  the  Liie  and  Works  of  Haydn,”  in 
Italian,  by  Carpani,  (“  Le  Haydine,”  etc.,)  1812;  Framery,  “Notice 
sur  Joseph  Haydn,”  1810;  Le  Breton,  “Vie  de  Joseph  Haydn,” 
1810;  F&tis,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  A.  C.  Dies, 
“J.  Haydn’s  Biographie,”  1810;  L.  A.  C.  dk  Beyle,  (under  the 
pseudonym  of  Bombet,)  “Vie  de  Haydn,  Mozart  et  Metastase,” 
Paris,  1817  ;  English  version  of  the  same,  1817,  and  Boston,  1839 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1817. 

Haydn,  ha'd’n,  (Joseph,)  an  English  author,  who 
published  a  “  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Universal  Refer¬ 
ence,”  which  is  highly  commended  ;  also  a  “  Hand-Book 
of  Dignities.”  Died  in  London  in  1856. 

Haydn,  (Michael,)  a  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn  the 
musician,  was  born  at  Rohrau  in  1737.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  organist  and  composer,  and  became  chapel-master 
in  the  cathedral  of  Salzburg.  He  composed  numerous 
oratorios,  masses,  Te  Deums,  and  other  works.  His 
brother  Joseph  considered  him  the  greatest  composer  of 
sacred  music  of  his  time  except  Mozart.  Died  in  1808. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Hay'don,  (Benjamin  Robert,)  an  eminent  English 
painter,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1786.  He  went  to  London 
in  1804,  and  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1807  he  exhibited  a  painting  of  the  Holy 
Family  resting  during  their  flight  to  Egypt.  In  1809 
his  “  Dentatus”  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  British  Institution.  His  “Judgment  of  Solo¬ 
mon”  was  purchased  for  seven  hundred  guineas.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  career  he  quarrelled  with  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  when  he  applied  for  admission  as  an  associate 
he  was  refused.  In  1815  he  opened  a  school  of  painting, 
in  which  several  eminent  artists  were  formed  ;  but  in 
pecuniary  matters  he  was  not  successful.  While  con¬ 
fined  in  prison  for  debt  in  1827,  he  painted  the  “Mock 
Election,”  for  which  George  IV.  paid  him  five  hundred 
guineas.  “Napoleon  Musing  at  Saint  Plelena”  was  one 
of  his  most  admired  productions.  In  1837-38-39  he 
gave  lectures  on  Painting,  which  were  very  popular,  and 
were  publish  ;d  in  1844.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
rendered  unhappy  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  his  mind 
became  so  disordered  that  he  committed  suicide  in  June, 
1846.  His  merit  as  a  painter  is  variously  estimated. 
The  Landseers  were  his  pupils. 

See  his  Life,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  1853,  3  vols. ;  “Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  October,  1853;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1853; 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1853. 

Haye,  La.  See  Cormenin  and  Delahaye. 

Hayer,  hi'yk',  (Jean  Nicolas  PIubert,)  a  French 
monk,  born  at  Sarre-Louis  about  1708.  He  defended 
revealed  religion  against  infidels  in  several  works.  Died 
in  1780. 

Hayer  du  Perron,  le,  leh  hh'yk'  dii  pl'r^N',  (Fiekre,) 
a  French  poet,  born  at  Alempn  in  1603  ;  died  after  1678. 

Hayes,  haz,  (Augustus  Allen,)  an  American  chem¬ 
ist,  born  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  in  1806.  He  made  seve¬ 
ral  important  discoveries,  and  contributed  to  Silliman’9 
“Journal,”  and  other  publications.  Died  in  1882. 

Hayes,  haz,  (Catherine,)  a  popular  vocalist,  born 
at  Limerick,  Ireland,  about  1820.  She  performed  with 
success  in  the  theatres  of  Italy,  Vienna,  and  London. 
In  1851  she  visited  the  United  States,  and  sang  in  the 
principal  cities.  Died  in  1861. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1861. 

Hayes,  (Charles,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
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In  1678,  wrote  learned  and  ingenious  works,  among 
tohich  are  treatises  on  “  Fluxions  and  Cor.ic  Sections,” 
on  “Longitude,”  and  “Chronology  of  the  Septuagint.” 
L>ied  in  1760. 

Hayes,  (Isaac  I.,)  an  American  explorer,  born  in  Ches¬ 
ter  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832,  graduated  as  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1853.  The  same  year 
he  accompanied  L)r.  Kane  on  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole.  After  passing  two  winters  in  the 
» orthern  regions,  blocked  up  in  the  ice,  and  suffering 
i ocredible  hardships,  they  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
1855.  (See  Kane,  Elisha  K.)  Dr.  Hayes  published 
an  interesting  account  of  his  share  in  this  expedition, 
entitled  “An  Arctic  Boat  Journey,”  (Boston,  i860.)  In 
i860  he  conducted  a  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  He  after¬ 
wards  wrote  “  Cast  away  in  the  Cold,”  (1868,)  and  “The 
Land  of  Desolation,”  (1870.)  Died  December  17,  1881. 

Hayes,  (Rutherford  Birchard,)  nineteenth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
October  14,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in 
1842,  and,  having  studied  law  in  Harvard  University,  he 
practised  as  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati,  1849-61  ;  served  with 
distinction  in  the  civil  war,  1861-65,  attaining  the  rank 
of  brigadier-  and  brevet  major-general  ;  was  a  Represen¬ 
tative  in  Congress,  1865-67;  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Ohio  in  1867,  and  re-elected  in  1869,  and  again  in  1875. 
In  1876  he  became  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency,  Mr.  S.  J.  Tilden  being  the  Democratic  candidate. 
After  the  election,  a  dispute  arose  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  votes  returned  by  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  the  electoral  votes  of  these  States,  with  one  from 
Oregon,  being  claimed  by  both  parties;  but  an  Electoral 
Commission,  appointed  by  Congress  for  the  settlement 
of  the  controversy,  gave  all  the  disputed  votes  to  General 
Hayes,  who  became  President  March  4,  1877.  A  credit¬ 
able  administration  followed,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr. 
Hayes  retired  from  political  life.  Died  January  17,  1893. 

Hayez,  S'y &',  ?  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  historical 
painter  and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Venice  in  1792. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Laocoon,”  and  “The  Two  Fos- 
cari.”  Died  February.  11,  1882. 

See  “Westminster  Review”  for  April,  1841. 

Haygood,  ha'good,  (Atticus  Greene,)  D.D.,  an 
American  educator,  born  at  Watkinsville,  Georgia.  No¬ 
vember  19,  1839.  He  graduated  at  Emory  College  in 
1859,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  in  1859,  and  was  president  of  Emory  College 
from  1876  to  1884.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of  the  freed- 
men.  His  principal  works  are  “Go  or  Send,”  (1873,) 
“  Our  Children,”  (1876,)  “  Our  Brother  in  Black,”  (1881,) 
u  Sermons  and  Speeches,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Hay'ley,  (William,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Chichester  in  1745,  resided  at  Eartham,  and  enjoyed  an 
easy  fortune  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1792  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Cowper,  whose  life  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote,  (1804.)  He  published  a  variety  of  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  once  were  very  popular,  but 
are  not  now  ranked  above  mediocrity.  His  chief  poems 
are  “An  Essay  on  History,”  (1780,)  “  Triumphs  of  Tem¬ 
per,”  (1781,)  “An  Essay  on  Painting,”  and  “An  Essay 
on  Epic  Poetry,”  (1782.)  He  was  not  without  taste, 
and  possessed  some  skill  in  versification  ;  but  his  poetry 
is  feeble  and  infected  with  mawkish  sentiment.  Southey 
once  remarked,  “Every  thing  about  that  man  is  good 
except  his  poetry.”  Died  in  1820. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  W.  Haylev,”  by  himself,  1823  ;  Cakhy,  “  Lives 
j>f  English  Poets  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White;”  “Quarterly  Re¬ 
new”  for  December,  1824. 

Haym,  him,  (Niccol6  Francesco,)  a  musician  and 
bibliographer,  born  in  Rome  about  1680.  He  composed 
several  admired  sonatas,  and  published  a  valuable  work 
on  Italian  bibliography,  called  “Notices  of  Rare  Books 
in  the  Italian  Language,”  (1726.)  Died  in  London  in 
1730. 

Hay'man,  (Francis,)  an  English  historical  painter, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1708,  lived  chiefly  in  London.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Among  his  principal  productions  are  his  illustrations  of 
Shakspeart  ar.d  Milton.  Died  in  1776-  _ 


Haymerle,  von,  fon  hi'm&R-leh,  (Heinrich  Karl,) 
Baron,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  at  Vienna,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1828.  He  was  nearly  all  his  life  engaged  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  foreign  minister  for  Austro- 
Uungary  from  1879  to  1881.  Died  in  1881. 

Haymo  or  Haimo,  hl'mo,  or  Aimo,  I'mo,  a  Ger¬ 
man  ecclesiastic,  whose  writings  had  a  high  reputation, 
became  Bishop  of  Halberstadt  in  841  a.d.  He  wrote 
“Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.”  Died  in  853. 

Haynald,  hi'ndld,  (Louis,  or  Lajos,)  a  Hungarian 
cardinal,  born  at  Szecseny,  October  3,  1816.  He  studied 
at  Gran  and  Vienna,  and  was  a  divinity  professor  in  the 
seminary  at  Gran.  He  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate 
in  1851,  was  Bishop  of  Karlsburg,  1852-63,  was  named 
Archbishop  of  Carthage  in  1863,  and  of  Kalocsa  and 
Bacs  in  1867.  I11  1879  he  was  created  a  cardinal-priest. 

In  that  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation.  Cardinal  Haynald  was  distinguished  as  a 
botanist,  and  as  the  educator  and  friend  of  young  scien¬ 
tists,  whatever  their  religious  faith.  Died  July  4,  1891. 

Haynau,  von,  fon  hl'now,  (Julius  Jakob,)  Baron, 
an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Cassel  in  1786,  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  son  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  service  in  1801,  became  colonel  in  1830,  and 
field-marshal-lieutenant  in  1844.  In  the  suppression  of 
a  revolt  in  Italy  in  1848  and  1S49,  he  displayed  some 
military  skill  and  became  notorious  for  his  cruelty.  He 
obtained  in  May,  1849,  the  chief  command  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  in  Hungary,  and  defeated  the  Hungarians  in 
several  actions.  The  execution  of  the  vanquished  chiefs 
and  patriots  by  his  orders  excited  general  Indignation. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  1850.  During  a 
visit  to  London  in  1850,  he  was  assaulted  and  roughly 
treated  by  the  draymen  of  Barclay  &  Perkins’s  brewery. 
Died  in  1853. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Generale.” 

Hayne,  (Arthur  P.,)  a  brother  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  1790.  Pie  entered  the  army  in  1807,  served  during 
the  war  of  1812,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  January,  1815,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1820, 
and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1858  he  was  chosen  a  United 
States  Senator.  Died  January  7,  1867. 

Hayne,  hl'neh,  (Friedrich  Gottlob,)  a  German 
botanist,  born  in  1763,  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Berlin.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  an  excellent 
«  Description  and  Representation  of  Plants  used  in  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (11  vols.,  1802-31,  with  600  plates  designed  by 
himself.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Callisen,  “  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Hayne,  (Isaac,)  an  officer,  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1745,  became  a  wealthy  planter.  He  served  against  the 
British  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  paroled.  The  British  by  threats  induced 
him  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  and  after¬ 
wards  required  him  to  take  arms  for  the  king.  To  av  >id 
this  necessity,  he  joined  the  American  army,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  hung  in  August,  1781. 

Hayne,  (Julia  Dean,)  a  popular  American  actress, 
born  at  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  in  1830,  performed 
with  success  in  the  United  States  and  England.  Died 
March  6,  1868. 

Hayne,  (Paul  H.,)  a  poet,  and  nephew  of  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1831. 
He  published  volumes  of  Poems  in  1854,  1857,  and  1859, 
and  a  complete  edition  in  1881.  Died  July  6,  1886. 

Hayne,  (Robert  Young,)  a  distinguished  American 
orator,  born  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul,  South  Carolina, 
in  1791,  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Isaac  Hayne,  who  was 
executed  by  the  British  in  1781.  He  studied  law  with 
Langdon  Cheves,  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession. 
In  1 S18  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  which  he  represented  in  the  national 
Senate  from  1823  to  1832.  In  January,  1830,  he  made 
an  eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate,  to  which  Webster 
replied  in  one  of  his  most  successful  and  memorable 
efforts.  He  was  Governor  of  his  native  State  from  1832 
t  >  1834,  and  advocated  nullification.  Died  in  1840. 

See  “  National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  American*  “ 
vol.  ii. 
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Hayne,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  English  critic  and  teacher, 
born  in  Leicestershire  in  1581,  was  a  graduate  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  an  excellent  linguist.  He  published  a  “  Latin 
Grammar,”  a  “  Life  of  Luther,”  a  “  General  View  or  the 
Holy  Scripture,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1645. 

Haynes,  hanz,  (Hopton,)  born  in  1672,  was  assay- 
master  of  the  English  mint,  and  a  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  wrote  zealously  in  defence  of  Unitarian 
doctrines.  Died  in  1749. 

Haynes,  (John,)  an  Anglo-American  governor,  was 
born  in  Essex,  England,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1633. 
In  1635  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1636  he  became  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Connecticut, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  Governor  in  1639,  and 
was  afterwards  several  times  re-elected.  Died  in  1654. 

Haynes,  hanz,  (Lemuel,)  an  eminent  coloured  min¬ 
ister,  born  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1753.  He 
early  displayed  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and, 
by  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  study,  became  in  a  few 
years  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  In  1775  he 
joined  the  American  army,  and  the  next  year  served  in 
the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga.  Licensed  to  preach  in 
1780,  he  was  thirty  years  pastor  in  West  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont.  From  1822  until  his  death,  in  1833,  preached 
to  a  congregation  in  Granville,  New  York.  His  famous 
sermon  against  Universalism,  in  reply  to  Hosea  Ballou, 
has  been  widely  read.  A  memoir  of  his  life  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley. 

Hay'ter,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  painter  of  history 
and  portraits,  was  born  in  London  about  1792.  He 
studied  for  several  years  in  Italy,  and  after  his  return 
obtained  the  title  of  first  painter  to  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  was  knighted  in  1842.  Among  his  finest  productions 
are  “Victoria  taking  the  Oath  at  the  Coronation,”  and 
“The  Trial  of  Lord  Russell.”  Died  in  1871. 

Hayter,  (Harrison,)  a  British  engineer,  born 
near  Falmouth  in  1825.  He  was  associated  with  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  in  many  important  works,  and  later 
was  concerned  in  the  extensive  system  of  docks  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Hayter,  (Rev.  John,)  an  Englishman,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  superintend  the  process  of  unrolling  the  Greek 
manuscripts  found  at  Herculaneum.  He  published  a 
“Report  on  the  Herculaneum  Manuscripts,”  (1811.) 
Died  in  1818. 

Hay'ward,  (Abraham,)  Q.C.,  an  English  lawyer  and 
author,  born  at  Wishford,  Wilts,  October  21,  1803.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1832.  His  works  include  a 
prose  translation  of  Goethe’s  “Faust,”  (1833,)  several 
legal  works,  “Biographical  and  Critical  Essays,”  (1858- 
73*74.)  “More  about  Junius,”  (1868,)  “Sketches  of 
Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  in 
London,  February  2,  1884. 

Hay'ward,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  historian,  who 
published  in  1599  “  The  First  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
IV.”  He  was  knighted  in  1619.  He  also  wrote  the 
lives  of  William  I.,  William  II.,  and  Henry  I.  Died 
in  1627. 

Haywood,  (Eliza.)  See  Heywood. 

Hay'wood,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  London  in  1693,  wrote  “The  Female  Spectator,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1756. 

Haz'ard,  (Ebenezer,)  born  in  Philadelphia  about 
1744.  was  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  from 
1782  to  1789.  He  published  “Historical  Collection  of 
State  Papers,”  etc.,  (1792.)  Died  in  1817. 

Hazard,  (Rowland  Gibson,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  October 
9,  1801.  He  became  a  wealthy  manufacturer.  Among 
his  works  are  “Essay  on  Language,”  (1834,)  “  Freedom 
of  the  Mind  in  Willing,”  (1864,)  “Causation  and  Free¬ 
dom,”  (1869,)  etc.  Died  June  25,  1888. 

Hazard,  (Samuel,)  a  son  of  Ebenezer,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  He  published  in  1828-36  the 
“Register  of  Pennsylvania,”  containing  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.  He  also  wrote  the  «  Annals  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1609  to  1682.”  Died  May  22,  1870. 

Ha'zen,  (William  B.,)  an  American  general,  born  ii 
Vermont  in  1830,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855.  H< 
served  as  colonel  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  7,  1862, 
and  as  brigadier-general  at  the  battles  of  Stone  River, 


Chickamauga,  and  Chattanooga  in  1863.  He  commanded 
under  General  Sherman  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta 
and  in  the  march  to  the  sea,  in  1864.  He  was  made  a 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  that  year,  became  colonel 
in  the  regular  army  in  1866,  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
chief  signal  officer  to  the  army.  Died  January  16,  1887. 

Ha'zle-rig,  written  also  Heselrige,  (Sir  Arthur,)  an 
English  Puritan,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Charles  I.,  was  born  about  1612.  He  represented 
Leicestershire  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  one  of 
the  five  members  whom  the  king  attempted  to  arrest 
in  1642  on  a  charge  of  treason.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  in  the  army  of  Parliament  as  colonel.  In 
1649  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  in  1658  was  created  a  peer  by  Cromwell,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Died  in  1660. 

Haz'litt,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  critic  and 
miscellaneous  author,  born  at  Maidstone,  April  10, 1778, 
was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  After  making 
creditable  essays  in  the  art  of  painting,  he  adopted  lite¬ 
rature  as  a  profession,  and  in  1803  obtained  employment 
as  a  reporter  for  the  London  newspapers.  In  1805  he 
published  his  first  work,  “  An  Essay  on  the  Principles 
of  Human  Action,”  followed  by  “The  Eloquence  of  the 
British  Senate,”  (1808,)  with  critical  notes.  In  1808  he 
married  Miss  Stoddart.  Between  1813  and  1818  he  de¬ 
livered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  English  poetry,  some 
of  which  were  published  and  favourably  received.  Of 
his  very  numerous  and  various  works  the  following  are 
perhaps  the  principal :  “  Characters  of  Shakspeare’s 
Plays,”  (1817,)  “Original  Essays,”  (1821,)  “The  Spirit 
of  the  Age,”  (1824,)  “The  Plain  Speaker,”  “Political 
Essays,”  “Table-Talk,”  (1824,)  and  “The  Life  of  Na¬ 
poleon,”  (4  vols.,  1828.)  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
contributed  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review.”  He  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  critic ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  his  prejudice  against  living  authors.  Sir  Ar¬ 
chibald  Alison  expressed  the  opinion  that  “in  critical 
disquisitions  on  the  leading  characters  and  works  of 
the  drama,  he  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature.”  He  was  a  sincere  and  honest  man, 
but  had  serious  moral  and  mental  defects.  Died  in  1830. 

See  “Literary  Remains  of  W.  Hazlitt,  with  a  Notice  of  his  Life, 
by  his  Son,”  etc.,  2  vols.,  1836.  For  a  full  account  of  Hazlitt’s  Works, 
see  “  List  of  the  Writings  of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  chro¬ 
nologically  arranged,”  etc.,  by  Alexander  Ireland,  London,  1868. 

Hazlitt,  (William,)  Jr.,  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  about  1810.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  the  translator  of  various  works,  among  which  are  a 
“  Life  of  Luther,”  (1846,)  Guizot’s  “  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Revolution,”  (1846,)  and  Thierry’s  “History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,”  (1847.)  He 
edited  the  Works  of  De  Foe,  (1840,)  and  those  of  his 
father.  Died  in  1893. 

His  son,  William  Carew  H.,  born  in  1834,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,”  (4  vols. 
i860.) 

Head,  (Barclay  Vincent,)  a  British  numismatist, 
born  at  Ipswich  in  1844.  He  is  keeper  of  coins  and 
medals  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  his  works  on 
ancient  coinage,  the  most  important  is  “  Historia 
Numorum,”  (1887,)  which  covers  the  whole  period 
of  Greek  numismatics. 

Head,  hed,  (Sir  Edmund  Walker,)  an  English  colo¬ 
nial  governor,  born  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1805.  He 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1847,  and  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada  in  1854.  He  wrote  a  “  Hand-Book  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Schools  of  Painting,” 
(1848,)  a  work  of  merit.  Died  in  January,  1868. 

Head,  (Sir  Francis  Bond,)  a  popular  English  writer, 
born  near  Rochester,  Kent,  in  1793.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  army  when,  in  1825,  he  went  to  South  America 
as  agent  of  a  mining  association,  and  in  1826  published 
“Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas,”  etc., 
which  was  received  with  much  favour.  In  1833  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  successful  humorous  book,  called  “Bubbles  from 
the  Brunnen  of  Nassau.”  He  became  in  1836  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1837.  After  the  suppression  of  this  he  xc- 
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signed,  and  returned  to  England  in  1838.  He  wrote  “The 
Emigrant,”  and  other  works.  Died  July  20,  1875. 

See  “Sir  F.  Head;  a  Narrative;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
April,  1847;  “London  Magazine”  for  October,  1826. 

Head,  (Sir  George,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  near  Rochester  in  1782.  He  served  in  the  army  in 
the  Peninsula  from  1809  to  1814,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  After  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  published  “Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the 
Wilds  of  North  America,”  (1829,)  and  several  othei 
books  of  travel.  In  1849  appeared  his  “  Rome  :  a  Tour 
of  Many  Days,”  said  to  be  a  standard  work.  He  was 
made  a  knight  in  1831.  Died  in  1855. 

Heade,  (Martin  Johnson,)  an  American  artist, 
born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  his 
career  as  a  portrait-painter,  he  studied  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  became  a  landscape  artist,  his  works  dis¬ 
playing  rich  color  effects  and  poetic  sentiment.  His 
“  Off  the  California  Coast”  was  exhibited  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  in  1876.  Other  works  are  “On 
the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida,”  (1885,)  and  “Sunset, 
Florida,”  (1886.) 

Headley,  (Henry,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Norwich  in  1766,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1786  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  wrote  several  articles 
for  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  and  No.  16  in  “  Olla 
Podrida.”  In  1787  he  published  “Select  Beauties  of 
Ancient  English  Poets,  with  Remarks.”  Died  in  1788. 

Headley,  hSd'le,  (Joel  Tyler,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  Delaware  county,  New  York,  in  1814,  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1839.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  “Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,”  (2  vols.,  1846,)  a 
“Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  (1848,)  a  “History  of  the 
Second  War  between  England  and  the  United  States,” 
(1853,)  “Life  of  Washington,”  (1854,)  and  “The  Great 
Rebellion,”  (1863-66.)  In  1855  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  state  for  New  York.  Died  January  16,  1897. 

Headley,  (Phineas  Camp,)  an  American  author, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Walton,  New 
York,  June  24,  1819.  In  1847  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  graduated  from  the  theological  school  at  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York,  in  1851,  and  held  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  pastorates.  Among  his  books  are 
“  Women  of  the  Bible,”  (1850,)  Life  of  Josephine,  11851,* 
of  Kossuth,  (1852,)  of  General  Grant,  (1863,)  “  Half- 
Hours  in  Bible  Lands,”  (1867,)  “  Public  Men  of  To- 
Day,”  (1882,)  and  many  others.  Died  Jan.  5,  1903. 

Hea'ly,  (George  Peter  Alexander,)  an  Americar. 
portrait-painter,  born  in  Boston  in  1813.  He  worked 
for  some  years  in  Paris,  and  obtained  a  medal  of  the 
second  class  there  in  1855.  Among  his  works  are  “  Web¬ 
ster’s  Reply  to  Hayne,”  and  “Dr.  Franklin  before  Louis 
XVI.  of  France.”  Died  June  24,  1894. 

Hea'p^,  written  also  Heaphy,  (Thomas,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  portrait-painter,  born  about  1775  ;  died  in  1835. 

Hearn,  (Lafcadio,)  an  author,  born  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  1850,  resided  for  many  years  in  New  Orleans 
and  New  York,  and  later  in  Japan.  His  “Two  Years 
in  the  French  West  Indies”  attracted  attention  by  its 
charmingly  descriptive  style.  It  was  followed  by 
“Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan”  and  a  number  of 
other  works  on  Japan.  Died  September  27,  1904. 

Hearne,  h?rn,  (Samuel,)  an  English  traveller,  born 
in  London  in  1745,  was  for  several  years  a  midshipman 
in  the  royal  navy.  Having  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  he  was  sent  in  1769  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  discover  a  Northwest  passage,  and  was  the 
first  European  who  penetrated  to  the  ocean  north  of 
America.  Of  this  journey  an  account  was  published  in 
1795.  Died  in  1792. 

Hearne,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  antiquary  and 
collater  of  manuscripts,  was  born  at  White  Waltham, 
Berkshire,  in  1678.  He  became  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  in  1712;  but,  being  a 
zealous  Jacobite,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  George 
I.,  and  lost  his  office.  He  published  accurate  editions, 
with  annotations,  of  many  old  works,  among  which  are 
Livy’s  “  History,”  (1708,)  Spelman’s  “  Life  of  Alfred  the 


Great,”  (1710,)  Leland’s  “Itinerary,”  (9  vols., 
1710,)  and  Camden’s  “Annals,”  (3  vols.,  1717.) 
He  is  introduced  in  Pope’s  “  Dunciad”  under  the 
name  of  “  Wormius.”  Died  in  1735. 

Heath,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  lawyer  and  scholar, 
who  published  in  1740  an  “Essay  on  the  Divine  Exist¬ 
ence,  Unity,  and  Attributes,”  and  in  1765  a  “Revisal  of 
Shakspeare’s  Text.”  Died  in  1766. 

Heath,  (Charles,)  an  English  editor  and  engraver, 
born  in  1784,  gained  distinction  by  the  publication  of 
the  “  Shakspeare  Gallery,”  “  Waverley  Gallery,”  “  Book 
of  Beauty,”  and  other  annuals.  Died  in  1848. 

Heath,  (Francis  George,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  Totnes,  Devon,  January  15,  1843.  He  entered  the 
civil  service  in  1862,  and  has  been  active  in  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  town  parks,  in  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  various 
other  social  questions  of  importance.  He  has  published 
“The  English  Peasantry,”  (1874,)  “The  Fern 
World,”  (1877,)  “My  Garden  Wild,”  (1881,)  etc., 
and  edited  various  works  for  the  “  Imperial  Library,” 
which  he  founded  in  1896.  Became  editor  of  the 
“  Imperial  Press”  in  1897. 

Heath,  (James,)  a  historical  writer,  born  in  London 
in  1629.  He  wrote  a  “Chronicle  of  the  Late  Intestine 
War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,”  (1661,)  “The  Glories 
of  Charles  II. ’s  Restoration,”  (1662,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1664. 

Heath,  (James,)  an  eminent  English  engraver,  born 
about  1760.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “The  Death 
of  Lord  Nelson,”  after  West,  and  a  portrait  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  Stuart.  He  was  the  father  of  Charles  Heath, 
noticed  above.  Died  in  1834. 

Heath,  (Nicholas,)  born  in  London  about  1500,  be¬ 
came  Archbishop  of  York  and  lord  chancellor  in  1556, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy.  Having  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558,  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Died  in  1579. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Heath,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1737,  was  a  farmer  when  the 
Revolution  began.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  a  briga¬ 
dier-general,  and  in  August,  1776,  a  major-general.  He 
commanded  near  King’s  Bridge,  New  York,  in  1776,  and 
in  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Eastern  army, 
stationed  near  Boston,  where  he  had  temporary  charge 
of  the  troops  of  Burgoyne  who  had  surrendered  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  He  returned  to  the  main  army  in  1779,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  1798  he  published  a  volume  of  military 
“Memoirs.”  Died  in  1814. 

Heath'coat,  (John,)  an  English  mechanical  genius, 
born  in  Leicestershire  in  1784.  He  settled  at  Notting¬ 
ham  as  a  “  setter-up”  of  hosiery  and  warp  frames,  and 
invented  a  machine  for  making  lace.  Died  in  1861. 

Heath'cote,  (Ralph,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1721.  He  became  vicar 
of  Barkby  in  1748,  and  prebendary  of  Southwell  in  1768. 
He  wrote  a  “History  of  Astronomy,”  and  a  “Sketch  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Philosophy,”  besides  other  works 
on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1 795- 

Heathfield,  Lord.  See  Elliot,  (George  Augus 
us.) 

Hebbel,  hSb'bel,  (Friedrich,)  a  lyric  poet  and  dra¬ 
matist,  born  in  Ditmarsch,  in  Holstein,  in  1813,  lived 
many  years  in  Vienna.  He  wrote  tragedies  entitled 
«  Genoveva”  and  “  Maria  Magdalena,”  and  poems  which 
were  well  received.  Died  December  13,  1863. 

See  Emil  Kuh,  “  F.  Hebbel ;  eine  Characteristik,”  1854. 

He'be,  [Gr.  T 16rj ;  Fr.  H6r6,  &'b&',]  a  goddess  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  personification  of  youth,  was 
represented  as  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  (Hera.) 
According  to  Homer,  she  was  a  minister  of  the  gods, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  her  office  to  fill  their 
cups  with  nectar.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hercules 
after  his  apotheosis. 

Hebei,  ha'b^l,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  born  at  Bale  in  1760,  became  in  1808  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Carlsruhe,  and  in  1819  provost  of  the  ec- 
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clesiastic  chapter,  ( Kitchen- Commission. )  His  poems  in 
the  Suabian  dialect  (“Allemannische  Gedichte,”  1803) 
rendered  his  name  popular  throughout  Germany.  He 
describes  nature  in  a  simple  and  effective  style.  He 
published  “  Bible  Histories  for  Youth,”  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  J.  G.  Schult- 
hkis.%  “  Lebensbeschreibung  von  J.  P.  Hebei,”  1831;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Grrvinus,  “  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Dichtung  ;”and  the  article  entitled  “  The  German  Bum#” 
in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  1862,  (by  Bayard  Taylor.) 

Hebenstreit,  ha'ben-stRlt',  (Johann  Christian,)  a 
German  theologian,  born  in  1686;  died  in  1756. 

Hebenstreit,  (Johann  Ernst,)  a  German  naturalist 
and  physician,  born  at  Neustadt  on  the  Orla,  Saxony,  in 
1703,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic.  He  wrote 
an  admired  Latin  poem  on  Man,  “  De  Homine  Sano  et 
./Egroto,”  (1758,)  “  Palaeologia  Therapiae,”  (1779,)  and 
an  interesting  account  of  a  “Journey  to  Algiers,  Tunis, 
etc.,”  which  he  made  in  1732.  Died  in  175 7. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Johann 
August  Ernesti,  “Memoria  J.  E.  Hebenstreitii,”  1759. 

He'b?r,  (Reginald,)  an  excellent  English  poet  and 
prelate,  born  at  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1783.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Reginald  Heber, 
rector  of  Hodnet.  In  1800  he  entered  Brazennose  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  produced  in  1803  his  beautiful 
prize  poem  “  Palestine.”  He  made  a  tour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  1805  and  1806,  obtained  the  living  of  Hodnet 
in  1807,  and  married  Amelia  Shipley  in  1809.  In  1812 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  containing  translations 
from  Pindar,  and  a  poem  entitled  “Europe:  Lines  on 
the  Present  War.”  He  afterwards  composed  more  than 
fifty  “  Hymns  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service.” 
“  These  hymns,”  says  D.  M.  Moir,  “  have  been  by  far 
the  most  popular  of  his  productions,  and  deservedly  so , 
for  in  purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  in  simple  pathos 
and  eloquent  earnestness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
thing  superior  to  them  in  the  range  of  lyric  poetry.”  He 
was  elected  preacher  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1822,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  January,  1823.  After 
visiting  many  remote  parts  of  his  very  extensive  diocese, 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  at  Trichinopoli,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1826,  leaving  a  high  reputation  for  genius,  piety,  and 
liberality.  His  journal  of  a  “Journey  through  India  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay,  with  Notes  on  Ceylon,”  (2  vols., 
1828,)  is  called  by  a  writer  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review” 
‘one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  language.” 
“  Independently  of  its  moral  attraction,”  says  Lord  Jef¬ 
frey,  “we  are  induced  to  think  it  the  most  instructive 
and  important  publication  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world  on  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  our  In¬ 
dian  empire.”  The  same  critic  pays  this  high  tribute  to 
his  character  :  “  Learned,  polished,  and  dignified  he  was 
undoubtedly ;  yet  far  more  conspicuously  kind,  humble, 
tolerant,  and  laborious ; — zealous  for  his  church,  too,  and 
not  forgetful  of  his  station  ;  but  remembering  it  more  for 
the  duties  than  for  the  honours  that  were  attached  to  it, 
and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  religious  improve¬ 
ment  and  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  of 
every  tongue,  faith,  and  complexion  ;  indulgent  to  all 
errors  and  infirmities  ;  liberal  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word;  humbly  and  conscientiously  diffident 
of  his  own  excellent  judgment  and  never-failing  charity.” 

See  “  Life  of  Reginald  Heber,”  by  his  widow,  4  vols.,  1830 ;  Rev. 
George  Bonner,  “  Memoir  of  R.  Heber;”  Krohn,  “Hebers  Le- 
ben,”  Berlin,  2  vols.,  1831 ;  Thomas  Taylor,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber;”  “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  December,  1828. 

Heber,  (Richard,)  a  bibliomaniac  and  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  a  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Westminster  in  1773.  He  was  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1804  he  inherited  his  father’s  estate  at  Hodnet, 
and  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Parliament 
from  1821  to  1826.  He  indulged  an  extravagant  passion 
for  collecting  books,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent 
about  ;£  1 80,000.  He  owned  large  libraries  in  London, 
Oxford,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Hodnet,  and  other 
places.  He  edited  Silius  Italicus  and  Claudian  in  1792. 
Died  in  1833.  Sir  Walter  Scott  dedicated  to  him  the 
sixth  canto  of  “  Marmion.” 

H6b'?r-d?n,  (William,)  an  eminent  physician,  born 


in  London  in  1710,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1748  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  London,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  1750  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  “Transactions”1 
he  contributed.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  classical 
scholars  of  his  time.  His  greatest  work,  “  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,”  (1802,)  was  written  in  elegant  Latin.  His 
moral  character  was  excellent.  Died  in  1801.  His  son, 
William  Heberden,  M.D.,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Increase  and  Decrease  of  Different  Diseases,”  (1801.) 

Heberer,  ha'beh-rer,  (Michael,)  a  German  traveller 
born  in  Baden  about  1550.  He  passed  about  three 
years  as  a  captive  and  slave  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and 
published  a  Narrative  of  his  adventures.  Died  in  161a 

Hebert,  M'baiR',  (Antoine  Auguste  Ernest,)  a 
French  historical  painter,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1817,  was 
a  pupil  of  David  of  Angers.  He  gained  the  first  grand 
prize  in  1839  for  his  picture  of  “The  Cup  found  in  the 
Sack  of  Benjamin.”  Among  his  works,  which  are  ad¬ 
mired  for  vigour  of  expression,  are  “Tasso  in  Prison,” 
“  The  Malaria,”  (1850,)  and  “  Les  Filles  d’Alvito,”  (1855.) 
He  became  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1874. 

Hebert,  (Jacques  Ren£,)  a  French  demagogue,  borr 
at  Alenin  in  1755,  came  to  Paris  when  quite  young, 
and  was  a  desperate  adventurer  when  the  Revolution 
began.  He  gained  notoriety  by  editing  a  scurrilous 
Jacobin  paper  named  “P£re  Duchene.”  Hebert  and 
Chaumette  were  the  authors  of  the  atheistic  festivals  of 
Reason.  Having  been  proscribed  by  Robespierre  and 
Danton  and  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  the 
Convention,  he  was  executed  in  March,  1794. 

Hubert,  (Michel  Pierre  Alexis,)  a  French  advo¬ 
cate,  born  at  Granville  (Manche)  in  1799;  died  in  1887. 

Hebert,  (Paul  O.,)  an  American  general  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  service,  born  in  Louisiana.  He  served  in  Mexico 
in  1847,  became  Governor  of  Louisiana  in  1854,  and  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  1861.  Died  August  29, 188a 

Hebra,  von,  fon  ha'bRl,  (Ferdinand,)  an  Austrian 
physician,  born  at  Brunn,  Moravia,  in  1816.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1841  at  Vienna,  where  he  became  professor  of 
dermatology.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “  Atlas  of 
Skin  Diseases,”  (1876,)  and  “Text-Book  of  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases.”  Upon  diseases  of  the  skin  he  was  for  many 
years  recognized  as  the  highest  authority.  Died  August 
5,  1880. 

Hebrail,  hX bR&I'  or  hXh Rf'ye,  (Jacques,)  a  French 
bibliographer,  born  at  Castelnaudary  in  1716.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “La  France  litteraire,”  (2  vols.,  1769,)  which  is 
praised  for  accuracy.  Died  about  1800. 

Hecart,  M'ktR',  (Gabriel  Antoine  Joseph,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1755  >  died 
in  1838. 

Hecataeus,  h£k-a-tee'us,  [Gr.  'E naraioc;  Fr.  H6- 
cat£e,  hl'kt'ti',]  of  Abde'ra,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
lived  about  330  B.c.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  and  another  on  Egypt.  Fragments  of  these  are 
extant. 

Hecataeus  of  Mi-le'tus,  son  of  Hegesander,  lived 
about  500  b.c.  He  was  an  eminent  geographer,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  historians.  Like  Herodotus,  he 
travelled  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  to  obtain  mate¬ 
rials  for  history.  His  works  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients. 

See  Klausen,  “  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Hecatasi ;”  C.  MOller,  “  De 
Vita  et  Scriptis  Hecatasi.” 

Hecate,  h£k'a-te  or  hSk'at,  [’E Karr],]  in  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  was  the  daughter  of  Perses  and  Asteria.  She 
is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  and  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  age  of  Homer.  Her  attributes  were 
various  and  apparently  contradictory :  she  was  said  to 
dispense  blessings  and  avert  misfortunes,  and  was  also 
described  as  a  cruel  infernal  deity,  presiding  over  magic 
and  nocturnal  incantations.  She  was  represented  with 
a  hideous  aspect,  having  her  head  surrounded  with  ser¬ 
pents,  and  infernal  dogs  howling  around  her. 

Hec'a-ton,  [Gr.  rE/car<jv,]  a  Greek  Stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Rhodes,  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

Hecht,  hfeKt,  (Christian,)  a  German  philologist  and 
Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Halle  in  1696;  died  in  1748. 

Heck,  van,  vtn  h£k,  (Jan,)  an  excellent  Flemish 
painter  of  landscapes,  flowers,  and  fruit,  born  near 
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Oudenarde  about  1625.  He  worked  in  Rome  and  Ant¬ 
werp.  Died  after  1660. 

Heck,  van  der,  v3n  der  h?k,  (Niklaas,)  a  Dutch 
painter  of  Alkmaar,  was  born  about  1580.  He  excelled 
m  landscape  and  history,  was  a  good  colorist,  and  skil¬ 
ful  in  chiaroscuro.  Died  in  1638. 

Heck,  von.  See  Hegius. 

Heckel,  hSk'el,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German 
philologist,  born  at  Gera  about  1640;  died  in  1715. 

Hecker,  hgk'ker,  (August  Friedrich,)  a  German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  near  Halle  in  1761  ; 
died  in  1811. 

Hecker,  (Friedrich  Karl  Franz,)  a  German  radi¬ 
cal  politician  and  lawyer,  born  in  Baden  in  1811.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848-49  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  at  Belleville,  Illinois.  Died  in  1881. 

Heck'^r,  (Isaac  Thomas,)  an  American  theologian, 
born  in  New  York  in  1819.  He  became  superior  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers.  He  published  “  Questions  of  the  Soul,” 
(1855,)  “Aspirations  of  Nature,”  “Catholicity  in  the 
United  States,”  etc.  Died  December  22,  1888. 

Hecker,  (Justus  Friedrich  Karl,)  son  of  August 
Friedrich,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1795. 
He  published  “The  Black  Death  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  and  other  medical  treatises.  Died  in  1850. 

Heckewelder,  h^k'eh-wSFder,  (Rev.  John,)  a  Mora¬ 
vian  missionary,  born  in  Bedford,  England,  in  1743,  was 
employed  many  years  among  the  Delaware  Indians.  He 
wrote  an  interesting,  but  rather  flattering,  account  of  the 
“  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations,” 
(1819.)  “  His  account,”  according  to  General  Cass,  “is 

pure  unmixed  panegyric.”  Died  at  Bethlehem,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  January  21,  1823. 

See  E.  Rondthaler,  “Life  of  J.  Heckewelder,”  Philadelphia, 
1847. 

Heckscher,  hgk'sher,  (Johann  Gustav  Moritz,)  a 
German  politician,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1797.  As  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  he  voted  for 
the  Archduke  John  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  minister  of  justice  and  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1848.  Died  at  Vienna,  April  7,  1865. 

Hecquet, /5&'k&',  (Philippe,)  an  eminent  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1661.  In  1688  he  began  to 
practise  at  Port-Royal,  where  he  adopted  habits  of  rigid 
abstinence  and  other  austerities,  to  which  he  adhered  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  1697  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  who  employed  him  as  professor  of  ma¬ 
teria  medica.  He  advocated  the  free  use  of  the  lancet, 
and  wrote  numerous  professional  treatises,  one  of  which 
is  called  “Novus  Medicinae  Conspectus,”  (1722.)  It  is 
said  that  Hecquet  was  the  prototype  of  “  Doctor  San- 
grado”  in  “  Gil  Bias.”  He  was  sometimes  called  “  the 
French  Hippocrates.”  Died  in  1737. 

See  Saint-Marc,  “ViedeP.  Hecquet “  Biographie  Medicale.” 

Hec'tpr,  [Gr.  'E/crwp;  It.  Ettore,  £t-to'r&,]  a  famous 
Trojan  hero,  the  eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  defender  of  Troy  when  that  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Greeks.  His  character  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  conceptions  of  Homer’s  genius.  After 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  fighting  single  combats 
with  Ajax  and  Diomed,  and  slaying  Patroclus,  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles. 

See  Homer’s  “Iliad,”  Passim. 

Hec'tpr,  (Mrs.  Annie  Alexander,)  an  Irish  novel¬ 
ist,  writing  as  Mrs.  Alexander.  Born  in  1825.  Her 
works  were  numerous,  including  “The  Wooing  o’t,” 
“  Her  Dearest  Foe,”  etc.  Died  July  10,  1902. 

Hec'u-ba  or  Hek'a-be,  (Gr.  'E/tapi?;  Fr.  HgcUBE, 
4'kiib',]  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy. 
She  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  children,  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  were  Hector,  Paris,  Cassandra,  and 
Helenus.  Having,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  been  enslaved 
by  the  Greeks,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Other 
accounts  state  that  she  was  stoned  by  the  Greeks  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  dog. 

H^dube.  See  Hecuba. 

Heda,  ha'di,  (Willem  Claasz,)  a  Dutch  still-life 
painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Breda  in  1594.  His 
luncheon-pictures  are  highly  praised.  Died  after  1668. 

Hedberg,  hSd'bSRg,  (Frans  Theodor,)  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  Swedish  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Stockholm,  March 


2,  1828.  He  became  a  barber,  and  then  an  actor.  His 
first  play  was  put  upon  the  stage  in  1852  ;  but  this,  as  well 
as  its  next  two  successors,  was  a  failure.  His  “  When  a 
Man  has  no  Money”  was  well  received,  and  many  of  his 
later  plays  were  very  popular.  “The  Wedding  on  the 
Wolf  Mountain”  is  one  of  his  most  successful  pieces. 

^  Hed'der-wick,  (James,)  a  Scottish  journalist,  born  at 
Glasgow,  January  18,  1814.  His  publications  include 
“Lays  of  Middle  Age,”  (1859,)  and  a  life  of  the  poet 
Gray. 

H^delin.  See  Aubignac,  d\ 

Hedenborg,  ha'den-boRg',  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  phy¬ 
sician  and  traveller,  born  at  Heda  in  1787,  visited  the 
levant  in  1825.  He  published  “The  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Turks,”  (1839-42,)  and  “Travels  in  Egypt 
and  the  Interior  of  Africa,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1865. 

Hederich,  ha'deh-riK',  or  Hed'er-ic,  (Benjamin,) 
an  eminent  German  lexicographer,  was  born  at  Geithain, 
in  Saxony,  in  1675.  He  was  rector  of  the  College  of 
Grossenhain  for  forty-two  years,  and  published  many 
useful  school-books,  among  which  are  a  “  Lexicon  Manu¬ 
al  e  Graecum,”  (1722,)  and  a  “Dictionary  of  Mythology,’- 
(1724.)  The  former  was  extensively  used  in  Germany 
and  England.  An  improved  edition  was  published  by 
Ernesti  in  1766.  Died  in  1748. 

Hedge,  (Frederick  Henry,)  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  Unitarian  divine,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  December  12,  1805.  He  studied  in  Germany; 
after  his  return  he  graduated,  in  1825,  at  Harvard,  where 
also  he  was  a  student  in  divinity.  He  officiated  for  some 
years  in  West  Cambridge;  and  in  1835  he  removed  to 
Bangor,  Maine.  In  1847  he  visited  Europe  a  second 
time,  and  on  his  return  was  settled  for  a  few  years  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  invited  in  1856  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  divinity  school  of 
Harvard.  The  same  year  he  became  editor  of  the 
“  Christian  Examiner,”  to  which  he  made  many  valuable 
contributions.  Of  his  numerous  publications  the  most 
important  are  “  The  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,”  (1848,) 
“Reason  in  Religion,”  (1865,)  “The  Primeval  World 
of  Hebrew  Tradition,”  (1870,)  “Hours  with  German 
Classics,”  (1886,)  and  “  Martin  Luther  and  Other  Essays,” 
(1888.)  Dr.  Hedge  was  distinguished  for  his  varied 
learning  and  high  literary  culture,  as  well  as  for  strength, 
originality,  and  acuteness  of  intellect.  Died  in  1890. 

Hedge,  (Levi,)  the  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Warwick,  Massachusetts,  in  1767,  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Harvard.  His 
“System  of  Logic”  (1818)  had  a  great  success,  and  was 
translated  into  German.  Died  in  1843. 

Hedg'es,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  politician,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Oxford  in  1675.  In  1700  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  chief  secretaries  of  state.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  many 
years.  The  Whigs  dismissed  him  from  the  office  of 
secretary  in  1706.  Died  in  1714* 

Hedin,  hi-deen',  (Sven  Anders,)  a  Swedish  medical 
writer,  bom  in  Smdland  in  1750,  was  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 
He  became  first  physician  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in 
1798.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “Eulogy  on 
Linnaeus,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1821. 

Hedin,  (Sven  Anders,)  a  Swedish  geographer, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1865.  He  travelled  in  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia  1885-86,  was  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia  in  1890,  and  continued  his  travels  in 
Asia  until  1897,  visiting  Thibet  and  other  countries. 
He  published  several  works  descriptive  of  these  travels, 
of  which  may  be  named  “Through  Asia,”  (1898.) 

Hedio,  ha'de-o,  (Kaspar,)  a  German  Protestant 
divine,  born  at  Ettlingen,  in  Baden,  in  1494.  He  be¬ 
came  about  1520  court  preacher  at  Mentz,  whence  he 
removed  to  Strasburg  in  1523.  He  preached  in  the 
cathedral  of  this  city,  and  made  many  converts.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  his  times,  called  “  Chron- 
icon  Germanicum,”  (1530,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
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Swiss  engraver  of  medals,  born  at  Schwitz  in  1691, 
learned  his  art  with  Saint-Urbain,  of  Nancy.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1717,  after  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
appointed  him  director  of  the  mint.  In  1735  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Russian  court,  which  rewarded 
him  with  large  presents.  He  also  engraved  for  other 
European  courts.  He  is  thought  to  approach  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  ancients  more  closely  than  any  other 
modern  artist.  Died  in  1 77 1. 

See  Nagler,  “  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Etedouin,  Z/i'doo-iN',  (Charles  Francois,)  a  French 
naturalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1761  ;  died  in  1826. 

Hddouin,  (Edmond,)  a  French  painter  of  landscapes 
and  genre,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1819.  D.  1889. 

Hedouin,  (Pierre,)  a  French  litterateur  and  musician, 
born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1789.  Died  in  1868. 

Hedouin  de  Pons-Ludon,  ^i'doo-iN'  deh  pAN  lfi'- 
d6N',  (Joseph  Antoine,)  a  French  poet  and  litterateur , 
born  at  Rheims  in  1739;  died  in  1817. 

Hddouville,  hX&oo'vhY,  (Gabriel  Theodore  Jo¬ 
seph,)  Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Laon  in  1755. 
He  succeeded  Hoche  in  1797  as  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  West,  where  the  royalists  were  in  arms.  He 
served  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  the 
campaign  of  1806.  Died  in  1825. 

Hed'wig,  written  also  Hedwige  and  Jadwiga, 
Queen  of  Poland,  born  in  1371,  was  a  daughter  of  Louis 
of  Hungary,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Polish  nobles  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  in  1384.  She  was  married 
to  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania.  Historians  represent 
her  as  beautiful  and  wise.  Died  in  1399. 

Hedwig,  hld'ftig,  (Johann,)  a  celebrated  German 
botanist,  born  at  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  in  1730. 
He  made  several  important  discoveries  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  which  he  used  with  great  skill.  He  published  in 
1795  his  '‘Analytic  Description  and  Designs  of  New 
and  Doubtful  Cryptogamous  Plants,”  (4  vols.  fol.,)  which 
is  esteemed  a  standard  work ;  also,  “  Observations  on 
the  True  Parts  of  Generation  in  Mosses,”  which  he  was 
the  first  to  discover.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Encyclopaedia.” 

Heede,  van,  vtn  ha'deh,  (Vigor,)  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Furnes  in  1659.  He  worked  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  his  native  place.  Died  in  1718. 

Heede,  van,  (Willem,)  a  skilful  painter,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1660.  He  worked  at  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Vienna,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the 
emperor.  His  colouring,  design,  and  composition  are 
praised.  Died  in  1728. 

Heem,  van,  vtn  ham,  (Jan  David,)  an  excellent 
Dutch  painter  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  still  life,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1600.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  in  his  department  of  art.  His  works  have  an 
exquisite  finish  without  the  appearance  of  effort,  and 
v*;re  sold  for  very  high  prices.  Died  in  1674. 

His  son,  Cornelis,  was  a  painter  of  similar  subjects. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc 

Heemskerk,  hams'k^Rk,  (Johan,)  a  councillor  of 
v.he  Hague,  born  in  1597,  produced  in  1637  the  “  Batavian 
Acadia,”  a  very  popular  romance.  Died  in  1656. 

Heemskerk,  van,  vSn  hams'k$Rk,  written  also 
Hemskerk,  (Jacob,)  a  brave  and  skilful  naval  officer, 
born  at  Amsterdam.  He  commanded  an  expedition  sent 
in  1595  to  explore  a  northeast  passage  to  China,  but 
was  not  successful,  his  progress  being  obstructed  by  ice. 
Having  obtained  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  the  command 
of  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  vessels,  he  signally  defeated  the 
Spaniards  near  Gibraltar  in  1607.  Heemskerk  and  the 
Spanish  admiral  were  both  killed  in  this  action. 

See  Engelberts  Gerkits,  “  Leven  en  Daden  der  Zeehelden  J. 
van  Heemskerk  en  P.  P.  Hein,”  1825;  Motley,  ‘United  Nether¬ 
lands,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xl.-xivii. 

Heemskerk,  van,  (Martin,)  an  eminent  Dutch  his¬ 
torical  painter,  born  at  Heemskerk  in  1498.  His  family 
name  was  Van  Veen.  He  studied  with  J.  Schoorel, 
and  produced  at  Haarlem  a  fine  picture  of  “  Saint  Luke 
Painting  the  Virgin  Mary.”  About  1532  he  visited 
Rome,  where  he  consulted  and  imitated  Michael  Angelo. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Haarlem.  His  design  is  cor¬ 
rect  rather  than  elegant.  Among  his  works  is  “Mars 
and  Venus  surprised  by  Vulcan.”  Died  in  1574. 


Heer,  haR,  (Oswald,)  a  Swiss  scientist,  born  near 
Glarus,  August  31,  1809.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle, 
and  became  the  Protestant  pastor  of  his  native  town. 
In  1835  founded  the  botanic  garden  at  Zurich,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  professor  of  botany  and  ento¬ 
mology,  at  first  in  the  university,  and  later  in  the  Poly- 
technicurc.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “  Flora 
Fossilis  Arctica,”  (7  vols.,)  “Flora  Tertiaria  Helvetiae,” 
(3  vols.,)  “  Flora  Fossilis  Helvetiae,”  etc.  Died  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  September  27,  1883. 

Heerbrand,  haR'bR&nt,  (J  akob,)  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  born  at  Giengen,  in  Suabia,  about  1520,  studied 
under  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Tiibingen  for  about  forty  years,  and  wrote 
“Compendium  Theologiae,”  (1573.)  Died  in  1600. 

Heere,  de,  deh  ha'reh,  (Lucas,)  a  skilful  Flemish 
painter  and  poet,  born  at  Ghent  in  1534,  was  the  son 
of  John  de  Heere,  a  noted  sculptor.  He  was  patronized 
by  the  court  of  France,  and  worked  some  years  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  painted  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
of  some  of  the  nobility.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Pentecost,”  and  a  “  Resurrection.”  He  wrote,  in  Flemish, 
“The  Garden  of  Poetry,”  (a  poem.)  Died  in  1584. 

See  Houbraken,  “Vies  des  Peintres;”  Descamps,  “Vies  dea 
Peintres  Flamands;”  etc. ;  P.  Blommaert,  “  Levensschets  van  L. 
de  Heere,”  1853. 

Heeren,  ha'ren,  (Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig,)  an 
eminent  German  historian,  born  near  Bremen  in  October, 
1760.  Having  studied  philology  at  Gottingen  under 
Heyne,  he  visited  Italy,  Paris,  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  published  in  1801  an  edition  of  the  “Eclogae 
Physicae  et  Ethicae”  of  Stobaeus,  and  about  the  same 
time  became  professor  of  history  at  Gottingen,  having 
previously  married  a  daughter  of  Heyne.  His  “  Ancient 
Plistory”  (“Geschichte  der  Staaten  des  Alterthums”) 
appeared  in  1799,  and  his  “History  of  the  Political  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Colonies  of  Europe”  in  1809.  His  greatest 
work,  “Ideas  on  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Trade  of 
the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity,”  (“Ideen  fiber  die 
Politik,  den  Verkehr  und  den  Handel  der  vornehmsten 
Volker,”  etc.,  in  5  vols.,)  was  completed  in  1824,  and  is 
generally  allowed  to  possess  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
Heeren  was  editor  for  a  time  of  the  “Gelehrten  An- 
zeigen”  at  Gottingen,  and  also  had  a  share  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  “  Library  of  Ancient  Literature  and  Art.” 
He  was  a  member  of  the  principal  learned  societies  of 
Europe.  Died  at  Gottingen  in  1842. 

See  C.  Hoecr,  “  A.  H.  L.  Heeren ;  Gedachtnissrede,  ”  1843; 
Jacob  Gebl,  “Levensschets  van  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,”  Delft,  1822; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  fof 
January,  1838;  “  North  American  Review”  for  January,  i8ag. 

Heerkens,  haR'kens,  (Gerard  Niklaas,)  a  Dutch 
physician,  and  writer  of  Latin  verse,  born  at  Groningen 
in  1728.  He  owed  his  reputation  chiefly  to  his  discovery 
of  the  country-house  of  Horace  in  Italy.  He  composed, 
besides  other  Latin  poems,  “  Iter  Venetum,”  (“A  Vene¬ 
tian  Tour,”  1760,)  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
his  travels  in  Italy  in  a  book  called  “Notabilia,”  (1765.) 
Died  in  1801. 

Heermann,  haR'min,  (Johannes,)  a  German  divine 
and  poet,  born  in  Silesia  in  1585.  His  sacred  songs, 
entitled  “  Music  of  the  House  (or  Home)  and  Heart,” 
(1644,)  are  highly  esteemed,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
used  in  the  churches.  Died  in  1647. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Heers,  van,  vtn  haRs,  (Hendrik,)  of  Liege,  a  Flem¬ 
ish  medical  writer,  born  about  1570;  died  about  1636. 

Hefele,  von,  fon  hi'f<?h-leh,  (Karl  Joseph,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  bishop,  born  at  Unterkochen,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  March  15,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Tiibingen  in 
1834,  and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  church 
history  in  the  Catholic  faculty  of  that  university.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rottenburg  in  1869,  and 
though  he  voted  against  papal  infallibility  at  the  Vatican 
Council  he  afterwards  submitted.  His  principal  work 
is  the  masterly  “  Conciliengeschichte,”  (“  History  of  the 
Church  Councils,”  1855—74.)  He  also  published  vari¬ 
ous  other  learned  works,  principally  relating  to  church 
history,  patrology,  liturgy,  etc.  Died  June  5,  1893. 

Heffter,  hgf'ter,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German  jurist, 
born  at  Schweinitz  in  1796;  died  January  5,  1880. 

Heffter,  (Moritz  Wilhelm,)  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  “On  the  Religion  of 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  Indians,” 
and  other  works.  lie  was  born  in  1792,  and  died  at 
Brandenburg,  July  8,  1873. 

Hefner- Alteneck,  von,  fon  hgf'neR  il'teh-ngk, 
(Jakob  Heinrich,)  a  German  art-historian,  born  at 
Aschaffenburg,  May  20,  1811.  He  has  written  much 
upon  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
His  son  Friedrich  (born  in  1845)  is  noted  as  an  in¬ 
ventor  of  apparatus  for  electric  lighting. 

Hegel,  ha'gel,  (Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,)  one  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  German  school  of 
metaphysics,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1770.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  as 
student  of  theology.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friendship  with  Schelling,  although  the 
two  friends  became  subsequently  rival  candidates  for  the 
leadership  of  German  philosophy.  On  leaving  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  engaged  as  a  private  teacher,  first  at  Berne  and 
afterwards  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  became  in 
1801  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Jena.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  first  important  work,  “  On  the  Differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling.”  In  1806  he  became  professor-extraordinary 
of  philosophy  at  Jena ;  but,  that  town  having  soon  after 
been  taken  by  the  French,  he  was  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  For  some  time  he  edited  a  political  paper  at  Bam¬ 
berg.  Here  was  published  ( 1807)  his  “  Phaenomenology,” 
the  first  part  of  his  “System  of  Knowledge.”  In  1808 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  where  he  finished  his  “  Science  of  Logic,”  (“  Wis- 
senschaft  der  Logik,”  in  3  vols.,  1812-16.)  In  1811  he 
married  Marie  von  Tucher,  a  lady  of  strong  religious 
convictions  and  rare  moral  virtues.  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  and  their  union  was  eminently  a  happy 
one.  He  was  called  in  1816  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Heidelberg,  and  while  here  published  his  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,”  in  which  his  whole 
scheme  of  philosophy  is  comprised.  In  1818  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Berlin  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Fichte.  He  died  of  cholera  in 
1831.  Soon  after  his  death  his  works  were  collected 
and  published  at  Berlin,  in  18  vols.,  (1832-41.) 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  regarded  by  his  followers 
as  by  far  the  most  logical,  complete,  and  comprehensive 
of  all  the  pantheistic  systems.  With  our  narrow  limits 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  satisfactory  out¬ 
line  of  his  scheme.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  great  philosophic 
edifice  of  which  Kant  had  laid  the  foundations,  and  to 
which  Fichte  and  Schelling  had  contributed  important 
materials.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
Hegel’s  philosophic  system  is  the  complete  identification 
of  logic  with  metaphysics.  The  Hegelians  have  been 
divided  into  three  classes,  (according  to  the  nomenclature 
of  the  French  legislative  assemblies,)  namely,  the  right, 
the  centre,  and  the  left.  The  right  maintain  that  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  is  perfectly  harmonious  with  ortho¬ 
dox  Christianity:  in  other  words,  it  is  Christianity  viewed 
in  its  philosophic  aspects.  The  left,  represented  by  such 
writers  as  Strauss,  Michelet,  Ruge,  etc.,  for  the  most  part 
deny  the  personality  of  God,  as  well  as  the  truths  of 
Christian  revelation,  though  they  differ  as  to  whether  the 
universe  is  purely  material  or  spiritual  in  its  essence. 
The  centre  (it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say)  occupy  mid¬ 
dle  ground  :  here  belong  Rosenkrantz,  Vatke,  Gans,  etc. 

“Hegel’s  system,  [of  philosophy,]”  says  Dr.  Hedge, 
“has  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  German 
mind.  The  theological  and  philosophical  controversies 
of  the  day  rage  around  it.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  analytic  of  pantheistic  schemes.  Its 
author  and  some  of  his  disciples  have  asserted  that  it  is 
the  same  system,  in  the  form  of  philosophy,  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  gives  us  in  the  form  of  faith.  But  its  present 
position  is  that  of  hostility  to  Christianity.”  (“Prose 
Writers  of  Germany.”) 

For  a  full  account  of  Hegel’s  system,  see  J.  M.  Sterling,  “  Secret 
of  Hegel,”  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865;  F.  Adolf  Trendelenburg, 
“  Logische  Untersuchungen,”  2  vols.,  2d  edition,  1862;  J.  Wii.lm, 
“  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Allemande  depuis  Kant  jusqu’i  Hegel, 
(Paris,  4  vols.,  1846,)  vol.  iii.  See,  also,  K.  F.  Gokschei.,  “  Hegel 
und  seine  Zeit,”  Berlin,  1832;  Rosenkrantz,  “G.  W.  F  Hegel  s 


Lehen,”  1844;  Prkvost,  “Hegel,  Exposition  de  sa  Doctrine,”  1844- 
C.  de  R£musat,  “  De  la  Philosophie  Allemande,”  1845 ;  Haym 
«e/i  unc^  seine  Zeit,”  1857 »  Cousin,  “  Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage 
en  Allemagne,”  1857. 


Hegel,  (Karl,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg,  June  7,  1813.  He  held  professorships  of 
history  at  Rostock  and  Erlangen.  His  principal  work  is 
a  “  History  of  the  Town-System  of  Italy.”  He  also  wrote 
much  upon  the  early  history  of  Germany  and  its  cities. 
Died  November  26,  1891. 

He-ge'mon  [T ’iyqpup]  ofThasos,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  flourished  about  450  B.c.  Aristotle  attributes  the 
invention  of  parody  to  him. 

Hegemon,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  favoured  the 
Macedonian  party.  Died  in  317  B.c. 

Hegendorf,  ha'gen-doRff,  (Christoph,)  a  German 
philologist,  and  friend  of  Luther,  born  at  Leipsic  ip 
1500  ;  died  in  1540. 

He-ge'sl-aa,  ['Hyr/maf,]  a  Greek  orator  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Magnesia,  and  lived  about  300  or  250  B.c. 
He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  which 
appears  to  have  had  little  merit.  Several  ancient  critics 
censure  the  inflated  style  of  his  oratory,  which  was  on* 
of  the  first  examples  of  the  “  Asiatic”  style. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Gtaeds.” 

Hegesias,  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  300  B.C.,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristippus. 
He  founded  a  new  sect,  called  Hegesiacs,  maintained 
that  happiness  is  impossible,  and  that  death  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  life.  His  doctrines  induced  so  many  to  cqmmit 
suicide  that  Ptolemy  closed  his  school. 

Hegesias  the  sculptor.  See  Hegias. 

Heg^sippe.  See  Hegesippus. 

Heg-e-sip'pus,  [Gr.  'Hyf/onznor ;  Fr.  HAgAsippe,  4'- 
zh&'zibp',]  an  Athenian  orator,  who  lived  about  340  B.C. 
He  advocated  a  declaration  of  war  against  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  was  a  colleague  of  Demosthenes  in  an 
embassy  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  his  later  years.  Having  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  wrote  a  “History  of  the 
Church,”  which  was  the  first  essay  ever  made  in  that 
department.  A  few  fragments  of  his  work  have  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  Died  about  180  a.d. 

See  Allemand-Lavigerie,  “De  Hegesippo  Disquisitio  hi» 
orica,”  1850. 


Hegetschweiler,  ha'get-slr&Tler,  (Johann,)  a  Swiss 
botanist,  born  at  Richerschweil  in  1789,  produced  a 
“  Flora”  of  Switzerland.  Died  in  1839. 

Hegewisch,  ha'geh-ftish',  (Dietrich  Hermann,)  a, 
German  historian,  born  near  Osnabriick  in  1740.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Charlemagne,”  (1772,)  and  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,”  (1792.)  Died  in  1812. 

He'gl-as,  [rHy«if,l  a  famous  Greek  sculptor,  who  liveJ 
about  450  B.c.  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias. 
Among  his  works  was  a  statue  of  Minerva  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  By  some  writers  he  is  regarded  as  identical  with 
Hegesias,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  the  same  period. 

Hegira,  (Hejra.)  See  Mohammed. 

Hegius,  ha'ge-hs,  or  von  Heck,  fon  h£k,  (Alex¬ 
ander,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at  Heck,  in  Westphalia, 
about  1440,  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  IJe  taught 
the  classics  for  thirty  years  in  the  College  of  Deventer, 
where  Erasmus  and  other  eminent  men  were  his  pupils, 
and  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  into 
Holland.  He  wrote  Latin  verses,  and  dialogues  “  De  Sci- 
entia,”  etc.,  and  “  De  Rhetorica.”  Erasmus  classes  He¬ 
gius  among  the  restorers  of  classic  learning.  Died  in  1498. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon  Literarium.” 

Heiberg,  hi'bSRG,  (Johan  Ludwig,)  a  popular 
Danish  dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen  m  1791. 
He  produced  in  1811  a  drama  called  “Tycho  Brahe’s 
Prediction,”  and  passed  several  years  in  France,  from 
which  he  introduced  the  vaudeville  into  Denmark. 
Among  his  successful  dramas  of  that  kind  are  “Solomon 
and  the  Hatter,”  (1826,)  “The  Elves’  Hill,”  “The  Soul 
after  Death,”  and  “The  Danes  in  Paris,”  (1833.)  He 
received  in  1829  the  title  of  royal  dramatic  poet  and 
translator.  He  published  several  metaphysical  woiks, 
among  which  is  “  The  Significance  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Present  Day,”  (“Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Flnloso- 
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phie  der  Gegenwart,”  1833.)  His  poetical  works  were 
published  in  9  vols.,  (1833-41.)  Died  in  Paris  in  i860. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon Howitt,  “  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,”  vol.  ii. 

Heiberg,  (Johanne  Louise,)  whose  maiden  name 
was  Johanne  Louise  Patges,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1812,  was  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  was  the  favourite 
actress  of  that  capital.  She  was  successful  in  comedy, 
tragedy,  and  the  opera. 

Heiberg,  (Peder  Andreas,)  a  distinguished  Danish 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Vordingborg  in  1758,  was  the 
father  of  J ohan  Ludwig  Heiberg.  Having  been  banished, 
on  a  charge  of  seditious  writing,  in  1799,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  employed  until  1814  by  Napoleon  and 
Talleyrand  as  translator  in  the  department  of  foreign 
,  affairs.  He  wrote,  in  Danish,  “  Heckingborn,”  a  comedy, 
“The  Voyager  to  China,”  and  other  dramas;  also  a 
“Historical  and  Critical  Summary  of  the  Danish  Mon¬ 
archy,”  (1820,)  and  various  other  works.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1841.  His  wife,  Thomasina  Christina  Buntsen,  an 
authoress,  is  noticed  in  this  work  under  Gyllembourg- 
Ehrensvard,  which  see. 

See  Memoirs  of  Heiberg’s  Life  in  France,  by  himself,  entitled 
“  Erindringer  af  min  politiske  og  literaire  Vandel  i  Frankrige,” 
1830;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Peder  An¬ 
dreas  Heiberg,  “  Tre  Aar  i  Bergen ;  autobiografisk  Episode,”  1829. 

Heidanus,  hl-d&'nfls,  (Abraham,)  a  theologian  and 
Cartesian  philosopher,  born  in  the  Palatinate  in  1597, 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden  about  1647. 
Died  in  1678. 

Heideck.  See  Heidegger,  (Karl  Wilhelm.) 

Heidegger,  hl'd£k'er,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a  Swiss 
author  and  Protestant  divine,  born  in  the  canton  of  Zurich 
in  1633.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg 
in  1656,  and  of  theology  at  Zurich  in  1666.  He  wrote, 
in  Latin,  a  “Biblical  Manual,”  (1680,)  a  “History  of  the 
Papacy,”  (1684,)  “Anatome  Concilii  Tridentini,”  (1672,) 
and  other  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1698. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “  Historia  Vitae  J.  H.  Heideggeri,”  1698. 

Heidegger,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  adventurer, 
bqrn  at  Zurich  in  1659  or  1660,  was  called  “the  Swiss 
Count.”  He  was  patronized  by  George  II.  of  England 
as  master  of  revels,  manager  of  operas,  etc.  Died  in  1 749. 

Heidegger,  von,  fon  hl'diik'er,  or  Heideck,  hl'd£k, 
(Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  German  general  and  artist,  born  at 
Saaralben,  Lorraine,  in  1788,  was  Baron  von  Heideck. 
He  fought  as  an  officer  for  the  liberation  of  Greece  about 
1826.  In  1830  he  settled  at  Munich  as  an  artist,  and 
produced  many  remarkable  pictures,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  taken  from  Grecian  history  or  scenery.  He 
painted  in  the  Glyptothek  a  fresco  of  the  “  Four-Horse 
Chariot  of  the  Sun.”  About  1832  he  went  to  Greece 
with  King  Otho,  whom  he  served  as  chamberlain.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Bavarian 
army.  Died  in  February,  1861. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Heideloff,  hl'deh-loff,  (Karl  Alexander,)  a  German 
architect,  son  of  Victor  Peter,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1788.  He  built  the  castles  of  Landsberg 
and  Altenstein,  restored  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg,  and 
designed  many  fine  structures  at  Nuremberg.  Among 
his  writings  is  a  “Treatise  on  the  Orders  of  Architec¬ 
ture,”  (1827.)  Died  September  28,  1865. 

Heideloff,  (Victor  Peter,)  a  German  painter,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1757  ;  died  in  1818. 

Heidenstein,  hl'den-stliT,  (Reinhold,)  a  German 
historian,  born  in  1555,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “History  of 
Poland,”  (1672.)  Died  in  1620. 

Heil,  van,  vtn  hll,  (Daniel,)  a  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1604,  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  landscapes  and  conflagrations.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  is  “  The  Burning  of  Troy.” 

Heil,  van,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  good  painter  of  history 
and  portraits,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Brus¬ 
sels  in  1609.  He  died  after  1661.  His  brother  Leo 
painted  insects  and  flowers  with  success. 

Heilbronner,  hil'bRon'ner,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a 
German  mathematician,  born  at  Ulm  about  1700,  pub¬ 
lished  “Historia  Matheseos  universae,”  (1742.)  Died 
about  1747. 

Heilmann,  hll'm&n,  [Lat.  Heilman'nus,]  (Johann 
David,)  an  eminent  German  Hellenist,  born  at  Osna- 


briick  in  1727,  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Gottin¬ 
gen  in  1758.  Among  his  works  are  a  good  German 
translation  of  Thucydides,  (1760,)  and,  in  Latin,  a  “  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Dogmatic  Theology,”  (1761,)  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  elegance  of  style.  Died  in  1764. 

See  G.  G.  Heyne,  “Heilmanni  Memoria,”  1764. 

Heilmann,  hll'm&n,  (Johann  Kaspar,)  a  historical 
painter,  born  at  Miilhausen,  (Mulhouse,)  in  Alsace,  in 
1718.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  removed  in  1742  to 
Paris,  where  his  portraits  were  in  great  request.  He 
also  employed  his  talent  with  success  on  paintings  for 
churches  and  on  landscapes.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Heilmannus.  See  Heilmann. 

Heilprin,  (Angelo,)  son  of  the  following,  was 
born  in  Hungary  in  1853.  He  became  a  geologist  and 
geographer,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  professor 
of  invertebrate  palaeontology  in  the  Academy  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  for  five  years  president 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote 
“  Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Ani¬ 
mals,”  “The  Arctic  Problem,”  “Geological  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Evolution,”  and  other  works. 

Heilprin,  hil'prfn,  (Michael,)  a  son  of  P.  M.  Heil¬ 
prin,  was  born  at  Petrikau,  Russian  Poland,  in  March, 
1823.  In  1848  he  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  Hun¬ 
garian  liberty,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  government.  In  1856  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to  “Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedias,”  and  to  the  New  York  “  Nation.”  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  linguistic  attainments  as  well  as  for 
his  general  knowledge.  He  published  “  Historical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.”  Died  May  10,  1888. 

Heilprin,  (Phineas  Mendel,)  a  Jewish  scholar,  born 
at  Lublin,  Russian  Poland,  in  November,  1801.  He 
became  a  manufacturer  and  merchant  of  Petrikau,  and 
was  a  close  student  of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greek  and  recent  German  philosophers.  His  position 
among  the  Jewish  thinkers  was  that  of  a  conservative 
reformer.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Hungary,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  dislike  for  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
Russian  government.  After  the  failure  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  he  removed  from  Hungary,  and  in  1859 
came  to  the  United  States.  Died  at  Washington,  D.C., 
January  30,  1863.  His  writings  (all  in  Hebrew)  include 
a  number  of  polemical  works,  relating  to  the  reform 
movement  among  the  Jews. 

Heim,  Mn,  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Belfort  (Haut-Rhin)  in  1787 .  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1807,  went  to  Rome,  with  a  pension, 
afterwards  worked  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Institute  in  1829.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Clemency  of  Titus,”  (1819,)  “The  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri 
by  Marius,”  (1853,)  and  portraits  of  many  eminent  men. 
He  had  good  talents,  but  his  works  were  hastily  executed. 
Died  at  Paris  October  2,  1865. 

Heim,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a  naturalist,  brother  of 
Ernst  Ludwig,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Solz  in  1743. 
He  published  a  “  German  Flora,”  (“  Deutsche  Flora,” 
2  vols.,  1799-1800.)  Died  in  1807. 

Heim,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a  German  geologist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Solz  in  1 741.  He 
wrote  a  “Treatise  on  the  Geology  of  the  Mountains  of 
Thuringia,”  (6  vols.,  1796-1812.)  Died  in  1819. 

Heimbach,  him'MK,  (Carl  Wilhelm  Ernst,)  a 
German  jurist,  born  at  Merseburg  in  1803  ;  died  in  1865. 

Heimburg,  hlm'booRG,  [Lat.  Heimbur'gius,]  (Gre¬ 
gor,)  an  eminent  German  jurist,  was  born  at  Wurzburg. 
At  the  Council  of  Bale  he  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope,  and  in  1431  settled  at  Nuremberg.  He  died 
in  1472,  and  left  several  legal  works,  which  exhibit  an 
acute  intellect  and  a  noble  spirit  of  freedom. 

See  J.  A.  Ballenstadius,  “Vita  Heiraburgii,”  1737. 

Heimburgius.  See  Heimburg. 

Heimdall,  hlm'd&l,  or  Heimdallr,  [etymology  un¬ 
certain,]  a  god  in  the  Northern  mythology,  regarded  as 
the  watchman  of  the  yEsir,  and  the  warder  of  heaven,  is 
called  a  son  of  Odin,  but  on  the  maternal  side  is  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Jotun  race.  He  drinks  mead  in  his 
bright  hall,  called  Himinbjorg,  (“  Heaven’s  Castle,”)  at 
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the  bridge-head  where  the  rainbow  (Bifrost*)  reaches 
heaven.  He  sleeps  less  than  a  bird,  and  sees  by  night, 
as  well  as  by  day,  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  around 
him.  His  hearing  is  so  acute  that  he  can  hear  the  grass 
grow  in  the  meadows  of  the  earth,  and  the  wool  on  the 
back  of  the  sheep.  When  he  blows  upon  his  trumpet, 
called  Gjallar-horn,  (or  Gjaller-horn,)  it  is  heard  through 
all  the  worlds.  His  teeth  are  said  to  be  of  gold,  and  he 
has  a  horse  with  a  golden  mane.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  this  god  may  be  some  change  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Heimdellingr,  (“home  of  dawn,”)  as  the  dawn 
seems  to  keep  still  watch  in  heaven  for  the  approach  of 
day,  and  may  well  be  said  to  ride  on  a  horse  with  a 
golden  mane.  The  original  fable  of  Heimdall,  if  it  ever 
had  any  distinct  allegorical  significance,  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  a  little  confused  by  incongruous  additions, 
made  probably  at  a  later  period. 

See  Mallet,  “Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  Fable  XV.; 
Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.  p.  200  e t  seg.  ;  Keysbr, 
“  Religion  of  the  Northmen  ;”  Petersen,  “  Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Hein  or  Heyn,  hln,  (Pieter,)  a  brave  Dutch  admiral, 
born  at  Delftshaven  in  1570,  was  the  son  of  a  common 
sailor.  In  1628  he  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Matanzas  a 
Spanish  fleet,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  silver.  For  this  ex¬ 
ploit  he  was  made  a  vice-admiral.  In  1629  he  defeated 
the  French  near  Dunkirk,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  action. 

See  Engelberts  Gerrits,  “  Leven  en  Daden  der  Zeehelden  J. 
ran  Heemskerk  en  P.  P.  Hein,”  1825;  Southey,  “History  of  Bra¬ 
zil;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Heine,  (Christian  Gottlob.)  See  Heyne. 

Heine,  hi'neh,  (Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  German 
poet  and  author,  of  Jewish  descent,  born  at  Dusseldorf, 
Dec.  13,  1799.  He  studied  law  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and 
Gottingen,  and  took  his  degree  at  Gottingen  university. 
His  first  poems  appeared  in  1822,  and  were  followed  by 
the  tragedies  of  “Almansor”  and  “Radcliff,”  (1823.)  In 
1825  he  renounced  the  Jewish  faith,  and  professed  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  he  subsequently  became  an  avowed  unbe¬ 
liever.  His  “  Pictures  of  Travel”  (“  Reisebilder,”  4  vols., 
1831)  were  received  with  great  favour,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  translated  by  him  into  French,  under  the  title  of 
“Tableaux  de  Voyages.”  His  other  principal  works 
are  the  “Book  of  Songs,”  (“Buch  der  Lieder,”  1827,) 
“  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Recent  Belles-Lettres 
in  Germany,”  (“Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  neuern 
schonen  Literatur  in  Deutschland,”  2  vols.,  1833,)  “Der 
Salon,”  (4  vols.,  1835,1  “The  Romantic  School,”  (“Die 
Romantische  Schule,”  1836,)  and  the  poem  of  “Atta 
Troll,  a  Summer  Night’s  Dream,”  (1847.)  Heine  had 
removed  in  1831  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  French 
lady,  and  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  About  1848 
his  health  became  very  much  impaired,  and  he  lost  his 
sight ;  but  he  still  employed  himself  in  literary  composi- 
'ion,  with  the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis.  Among  the 
works  he  produced  at  this  period  are  the  “  Romanzero,” 
(1851,)  “ Doctor  Faust,”  (1851,)  “Das  Buch  des  Laza¬ 
rus,”  (1854,)  and  the  “New  Spring,”  (“  Neuer  Friih- 
ling,”  1855.)  After  an  illness  of  eight  years,  a  great  part 
of  which  time  had  been  passed  in  extreme  suffering,  he 
died  Feb-uary  17,  1856.  Several  years  before  his  death 
he  had  renounced  infidelity.  The  spirit  of  satire  seems 
to  have  been  innate  in  Heine ;  but  it  is  not  in  satire 
alone  that  he  excels.  For  a  certain  simplicity  and 
grace  of  style,  as  well  as  for  an  exquisite  vein  of  humour, 
which  is  occasionally  lighted  up  with  flashes  of  the  most 
brilliant  wit,  Heine  has  no  superior  among  the  poets  or 
prose  writers  of  Germany.  His  prose  is  remarkable  for 
its  transparent  beauty,  and  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  German  author  except  Goethe. 

“  Heine,”  says  a  critic  in  the  “  Westminster  Review” 
for  January,  1856,  “adds  to  Teutonic  imagination,  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  humour,  an  amount  of  esprit  that  would  make 
him  brilliant  among  the  most  brilliant  Frenchmen.  He 
is  a  surpassing  lyric  poet,  who  has  uttered  our  feelings 
fcr  us  in  delicious  songs ;  an  artist  in  prose  literature, 

*  The  name  Bifrdst,  from  bi/a,  to  “tremble,”  and  r'dtt,  a  “road’ 
or  “way,”  signifying  the  “trembling  or  swinging  way,”  was  applied 
to  the  rainbow,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  apparent  want  of  stability, 
or  its  inconstancy.  Its  curved  form  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
Heimdall’s  great  horn,  (the  Gjallar-horn,  i.e.  the  “yelling  or  loud- 
sounding  horn,”)  which  he  blows  on  the  approach  of  any  extraordinary 
danger.  It  was  actually  believed  that  at  the  “  end  of  the  rainbow”  a 
golden  treasure  was  hidden,  and  that  golden  money  fell  from  the  bow. 


who  has  shown  even  more  completely  than  Gothe  the 
possibilities  of  German  prose.” 

See  “Heinrich  Heine,”  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  “Essays;” 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1835;  “Edinburgh  Review’’ for 
July,  1856;  “  North  British  Review”  for  May,  i860;  “  Fraser’s  Mag¬ 
azine”  for  November,  1866. 

Heine,  (Salomon,)  an  opulent  German  banker  and 
philanthropist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1766,  was  a  Jew,  and 
uncle  of  Heine  the  poet.  He  lived  at  Hamburg,  and 
gave  large  sums  of  money  for  charitable  institutions. 
Died  in  1844. 

See  J.  Mendelssohn,  “S.  Heine,  Blatter  der  Wiirdigung  und 
Erinnerung,”  1845. 

Heineccius,  hi-n£k'se-tis,  or  Heinecke,  hl'nSk-keh, 
(Johann  Gottlieb,)  an  eminent  German  jurist,  born  at 
Eisenberg  in  September,  1681.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Halle  in  1713,  obtained  a  chair  of  law 
there  in  1720,  and  removed  to  Franeker  in  1723.  He 
afterwards  lectured  a  few  years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Halle  in  1733,  and 
published  numerous  works,  which  were  esteemed  as  high 
authority.  He  invented  a  new  method  of  teaching  juris¬ 
prudence,  called  “the  axiomatic.”  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Elements  of  Civil  Law  according  to  the 
Order  of  the  Institutes,”  (“Elementa  Juris  civilis  secun¬ 
dum  Ordinem  Institutionum,”  1725,)  “Elements  of  Civil 
Law  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Pandects,”  (“Ele¬ 
menta  Juris  civilis  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum,” 
1728,)  “Elements  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,’* 
(“Elementa  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium,”  1730,)  and  a 
“History  of  Roman  and  German  Law,”  (in  Latin,  1733.) 
Died  in  1741. 

See  “Commentarius  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  G.  Heineccii,”  by  hi* 
son,  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb,  1765;  Hirscking,  “Historisch- 
literansches  Handbuch,”  17  vols.,  1794-1815;  Ersch  und  Gruber. 
“Allgemeine  EncykJopaedie.” 

Heineccius  or  Heinecke,  (Johann  Michael,)  a 
writer  and  eloquent  preacher,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Eisenberg  in  1674.  He  became  pastor  at 
Halle  about  1710.  He  published  several  antiquarian 
works.  Died  in  1722. 

Heinecke.  See  Heineccius. 

Heinecken,  hl'n§k-ken,  (Christian  Heinrich,) 
known  as  “  the  Boy  of  Lubeck,”  born  in  that  city  in 
1721,  was  a  brother  of  Karl  Heinrich  von  Heinecken, 
noticed  below.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  mental  precocity  on  record.  At  the  age  of 
two  years  he  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
in  his  third  year  learned  French  and  Latin,  and  in  his 
fourth  studied  ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  in  1725. 

See  C.  von  Schoneich,  “Leben,  Thaten,  etc.  des  Knaben  von 
Lubeck,”  Lubeck,  1726. 

Heinecken,  von,  fon  hl'n§k-ken,  or  Heinecke, 
(Karl  Heinrich,)  a  German  writer  on  art,  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1706.  He  published  in  1755  a  splendid  work 
entitled  “Collection  of  Prints  from  the  Most  Celebrated 
Pictures  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden,”  and  “Diction- 
naire  des  Artistes,  etc.  dont  nous  avons  des  Estampes,” 
(4  vols.,  1778-90,  unfinished.)  Died  in  1791. 

Heinicke,  hl'nik-keh,  (Samuel,)  born  at  Weissenfel3 
in  1729,  was  the  founder  of  a  system  of  instruction  for 
deaf-mutes.  About  1778  he  established  at  Leipsic  the 
first  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Germany,  of  which  he  continued  director  till  his  death, 
in  1790.  He  published  a  treatise  “On  the  Dispositions 
of  Deaf-Mutes,”  and  other  works. 

Heinlein,  hln'iln',  (Heinrich,)  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  landscape-painter,  born  at  Nassau- Weilburg  in 
1803,  worked  for  many  years  in  Munich.  Among  his 
favourite  subjects  are  forests  and  glaciers.  Died  in  1885. 

Heinrich,  (Emperors  or  Princes  of  Germany.)  See 
Henry. 

Heinrich,  hln'riK,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  learned 
German  critic,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1774. 
He  was  successively  professor  of  Greek  and  of  eloquence 
at  the  Universities  of  Kiel  and  Bonn.  He  edited  the 
works  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  Cicero’s  “De  Re 
Publica,”  and  was  the  author  of  “  Epimenides  aus  Creta, 
an  essay  on  Epimenides  and  his  works,  which  is  highlf 
esteemed.  Died  in  1838. 

Heinrich  der  Glichezare,  hln'riK  d?R  gliK'et-sl  r$h, 
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— i.e.  “Henry  the  Troubadour,” — an  Alsacian  poet,  the 
author  of  “  Isengrines  not,”  a  version  of  the  old  story  of 
“  Reineke  (or  Reinhart)  Fuchs.”  He  lived  about  1150-90. 

See  J.  Grimm,  “Reinhart  Fuchs;”  Gervinus,  “Geschicnte  der 
Oeutschen  Literatur.” 

Heinrich  der  Grosse.  See  Henry  IV.,  (of  France.) 

Heinrich  der  Lowe.  See  Henry  the  Lion. 

Heinrich  der  Stolze.  See  Henry  the  Proud. 

Heinrich  von  Anhalt,  hin'riK  fon  In'hllt,  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  of  noble  birth,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Heinrich  von  Breslau,  hin'riK  fon  bR^s'lSw,  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  and  Duke  of  Breslau,  lived  about  1280. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Heinrich  von  Morung,  hin'riK  fon  mo'rdong,  a 
German  minnesinger  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Heinrich  von  Rispach,  hin'riK  fon  ris'plK,  a  Ger¬ 
man  minnesinger,  surnamedTHE  Virtuous  Clerk,  lived 
about  1170-90. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Heinroth,  hln'rot,  (Johann  Christian  Friedrich 
August,)  a  German  physiologist,  was  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1773.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic 
in  1812, and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise, 
on  Nosology,”  (1810,)  a  “Manual  of  Anthropology,” 
(1822.)  and  a  work  on  psychology,  (1827.)  Died  in  1843. 

Heinse,  hln'seh,  (Johann  Jakob  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur,  born  in  Thuringia  about  1748.  He  visited 
Italy  in  1780-83,  and  became  secretary  to  the  Elector 
of  Mentz  in  1787.  He  published  translations  of  Tasso’s 
“  Jerusalem  Delivered,”  (1781,)  and  of  Ariosto’s  “Or¬ 
lando,”  and  several  immoral  fictitious  works,  the  style  of 
which  is  admired.  His  romance  “  Ardinghello”  (1787) 
contains  eloquent  criticisms  on  painting.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Heinsius,  hln'se-fis,  (Antoon,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
statesman,  born  in  1641,  was  elected  in  1689  grand  pen¬ 
sionary  of  Holland,  and  re-elected  at  the  end  of  each 
successive  term  of  five  years  until  his  death.  He  per¬ 
formed  an  important  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
time,  especially  in  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.  of 
France.  Heinsius,  Prince  Eugene,  and  Marlborough 
formed  a  triumvirate  which  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
allied  powers.  He  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  William  III.  of  England,  to  whom  he  ren¬ 
dered  great  services.  Among  the  allies  he  was  the  last 
to  assent  to  the  peace  with  Louis  XIV.  He  was  an 
accomplished  negotiator,  reserved  but  polite  in  manner, 
simple  and  moderate  in  his  way  of  life.  Died  in  1720. 

See  Van  der  Heim,  “  Dissertatio  historico-politica  de  A.  Hein- 
lio,”  1834;  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV  Rapin,  “  History 
of  England  ;”  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Saint-Simon, 
“  M^moires Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xi. 

Heinsius,  (Daniel,)  a  distinguished  Dutch  scholar 
and  linguist,  born  at  Ghent  in  1580,  studied  at  the 
Hague  and  at'Leyden,  where  he  became  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Scaliger.  About  1600  he  was  appointed  Latin 
and  Greek  tutor,  and  in  1606  professor  of  history  and 
politics,  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  His  reputation 
for  learning  was  such  that  several  sovereigns  invited  him 
to  their  courts  ;  but  he  declined  to  leave  his  native  land. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
privy  councillor,  and  the  States  of  Holland  appointed 
him  their  historiographer.  In  1618  he  officiated  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  Latin  poems,  published 
in  1602,  were  admired  by  his  contemporaries;  but  his 
reputation  now  rests  chiefly  on  his  editions  of  Aristotle, 
Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
He  wrote  also  Latin  orations,  Dutch  verses,  and  Greek 
verses.  “Grotius,”  says  Ilallam,  “had  the  reputation 
of  writing  with  spirit  and  elegance;  but  he  is  excelled 
by  Heinsius,  whose  elegies  may  be  ranked  high  in 
modern  Latin.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”)  Died  in  1655. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Fop- 
pkns,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica;”  T.  Creuzkr,  “Zur  Geschichte  der 
elassischen  Philclogie.” 

Heinsius,  (Niklaas,)  an  eminent  philologist,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  July,  1620. 


After  he  had  visited  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe,  and  had  become  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and 
critic,  he  accepted  in  1649  an  invitation  from  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  remained  in  her  service  about 
five  years.  In  1654  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
United  Provinces  at  the  court  of  Sweden.  His  leisure 
hours  were  passed  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  in 
classic  studies.  In  1667  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  t  1 
the  court  of  Russia,  from  which  he  returned  in  1671 
He  published  editions  of  Claudian,  (1650,)  Ovid,  (1652,- 
Virgil,  (1664,)  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  (1680.)  He  alsc 
wrote  several  Latin  poems,  (1666,)  which  are  com 
mended  for  purity  and  elegance.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Bukmann,  “  N.  Heinsii  Vita,”  prefixed  to  the  “  Adversaria’ 
of  Heinsius,  1742;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopae 
die;”  Foppens,  “  Bibliotheca  Belgica.”  . 

Heinsius,  (Nikolaes,)  a  Dutch  writer,  born  in  1655. 
When  twenty  years  old,  he  wrote  “  Mirandor,”  a  very 
spirited  romance.  Two  years  later  he.  committed  a 
murder,  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  was  never  again  heard  of. 

Heinsius,  hln'se-fis,  (Otto  Friedrich  Theodor,) 
a  German  philologist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1770.  Ha  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  College  of  Graue-Kloster.  Among 
his  works,  which  are  much  esteemed,  are  a  “  History  of 
German  Literature,”  (1810 ;  6th  edition,  1843,)  an<3  a 
“Popular  German  Dictionary,”  (4vols.,  1818-32.)  Died 
in  1849. 

Heintzelman,  hlnt'sel-man',  (Samuel  P.,)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  general,  born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1807,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1826.  He  served  as  colonel  at  Bull 
Run,  July,  1861,  soon  after  which  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general.  He  commanded  a  corps  in  the  battles  near 
Richmond  in  June,  1862,  and  took  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  August,  1862.  Died  May  1,  1880. 

Heinz  or  Heintz,  hints,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished 
Swiss  painter,  born  at  Berne  about  1555.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  at  Prague,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Italy,  where  he  copied  the  works  of  the  best 
masters.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Rape  of  Proser¬ 
pine.”  He  died  at  Prague  about  1600. 

Heinz,  (Joseph,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  painter 
of  high  reputation.  He  adorned  the  churches  and  pal¬ 
aces  of  Venice.  Died  in  1660. 

Heinze,  hlnt'seh,  (Valentin  August,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Liineburg  in  1758.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  Humanity,”  (5  vols., 
1780-85.)  Died  in  1801. 

Heinzman,  hlnts'mln,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  landscape-painter,  born  at  Stuttgart  in 
1795.  He  worked  at  Munich. 

Heiss,  von,  fon  hiss,  (Johann,)  a  historian,  born  in 
Germany,  wrote,  in  French,  a  “  History  of  the  Empire, 
containing  its  Origin,  Progress,  etc.,”  (3  vols.,  1685.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1688. 

Heister,  hls'ter,  (Lorenz,)  an  eminent  German  sur¬ 
geon,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1683,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  surgery  at  Helmstedt  from  1719  to  1758.  He 
published  a  treatise  “On  Surgery,”  (1719,)  and  an 
“Anatomico-Surgical  Lexicon,”  (1753.)  The  former  is 
a  standard  work  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Hir- 
sching.  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch,”  17  vols. ;  Meelbaum, 
“ Leichenpredigt  auf  Dr.  L.  Heister,”  1758. 

Hejra  or  Hejrah.  See  Mohammed. 

Hekabe.  See  Hecuba. 

Hel  or  He'la,  [Icelandic  pron.  ha'la ;  from  hilatt,  to 
“conceal,”]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
death,  and  the  queen  of  the  world  of  shades.  She  is 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  Loki  and  the  giantess 
Angurboda.  Soon  after  her  birth,  the  /Esir,  fearing  her 
growing  power,  cast  her  down  into  Niflheim,*  (the 
“home  or  habitation  of  fogs  or  mist,”)  and  gave  her  the 
rule  over  nine  realms  or  worlds,  to  the  nine  entrances 
of  which  Gray  makes  allusion  in  the  following  lines  • 

“  Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode 
That  leads  to  Hela’s  drear  abode, 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  Hell  arise.” 


*  Nifl  is  related  etymologically  to  the  Greek  Latin  nebula, 

(German  Nebel,)  a  “cloud”  or  “mist.” 


a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  long;  1,  <b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e, !,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  mobn. 
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Her  hall  is  called  Eliudnir,  said  to  signify  the  “wide 
place  of  clouds  or  storms;”  her  dish  is  Hunger,  and  her 
knife  Starvation,  (Suit.)  Under  one  of  the  three  roots 
of  the  great  life-tree  Yggdrasil,  in  Niflheim,  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  Hvergelmir,  from  which  flow  the  streams  of  Hell. 
In  this  fountain  dwells  the  malignant  serpent  or  monster 
Nidhogg,  who  constantly  gnaws  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
of  life.  (See  Nidhogg.)  As,  on  the  one  hand,  all  those 
men  who  fell  bravely  in  battle  belonged  either  to  Odin 
or  Freyia  and  were  brought  by  the  Valkyries  to  Val¬ 
halla,  so,  on  the  other,  all  those  who  died  of  sickness  or 
old  age  belonged  to  Hela,  and  were  inexorably  doomed 
to  dwell  in  some  one  of  her  gloomy  realms. 

The  following  lines  descriptive  of  “  Hela’s  drear 
abode”  are  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  entitled 
“Balder  Dead :” 

“And  he  beheld  spread  round  him  Hela’s  realm 
l'he  plains  of  Niflheim,  where  dwell  the  dead,  * 

And  heard  the  thunder  of  the  streams  of  Hell. 

For  near  the  wall  the  river  of  Roaring  flows, 

Outmost ;  the  others  near  the  centre  run, — 

The  Storm,  the  Abyss,  the  Howling,  and  the  Pam  , 

And  from  the  dark  flocked  up  the  shadowy  tribes, 

Women,  and  infants,  and  young  men  who  died 
Too  soon  for  fame,  with  white  ungraven  shields; 

And  old  men  known  to  glory,  but  their  star 
Betrayed  them,  and  of  wasting  ae;e  they  died, 

Not  wounds;  yet  dying  they  their  armour  wore, 

And  now  have  chief  regard  in  Hela’s  realm.” 

The  aspect  of  Hela  herself  is  usually  represented  as 
peculiarly  grim  and  horrid,  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
being  livid,  as  from  congealed  blood.  In  one  of  the  fables 
of  the  Edda,  however,  she  makes  her  appearance  as  a 
toothless  old  woman.  (See  Thor.) 

See  Thorpe,  “  Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ;  Kkyser,  “  Religion 
of  the  Northmen;”  Mallet,  “Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii. 
Fables  XVI.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.;  Petersen,  “Nordisk  My- 
thologi.” 

Helcsl-Sztersztyn,  hel'tsel-sht§R'shtm,  (  Anton 
Sigmund,)  an  eminent  Polish  jurist,  born  at  Cracow  in 
1808.  He  was  a  professor  of  Polish  law  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cracow.  His  principal  work  is  “  Ancient  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Polish  Law.”  Died  at  Lemberg,  April  2, 
1870. 

Held,  hSlt,  (Adolf,)  a  German  economist,  a  son  of 
Joseph  von  Held,  was  born  at  Wurzburg,  May  10,  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  in  1S72 
was  made  a  full  professor  at  Bonn.  He  has  published 
“Carey’s  Social  Science  and  the  Mercantile  System,” 
(1866,)  “The  Income  Tax,”  (1872,)  “Elements  of  a 
Course  of  National  Economy,”  (1876,)  “Social  History 
of  England,”  etc.  [Died  in  1880.] 

Held,  h'61t,  (Willibald,)  a  German  writer  on  law, 
born  at  Erolzheim  in  1726 ;  died  in  1789. 

Held,  von,  fon  hSlt,  (Joseph,)  a  German  jurist,  born 
at  Wurzburg,  August  9,  1815.  He  studied  at  Wurzburg, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  and  in  1841  became  a  law- 
professor  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg.  He  published 
“A  System  of  Constitutional  Justice,”  (1856-57,)  “  Ihe 
State  and  Society,”  (3  vols.,  1861-63,)  “  Principles  of 
General  Public  Law,”  (1868,)  “The  Constitution  of  the 
German  Empire,”  (1872,)  etc.  Died  April  18,  1882. 

Hele,  bal,  or  Hales,  sometimes  written  D’H61e, 
(Thomas,)  an  English  dramatic  writer,  born  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire  in  1740.  lie  settled  in  Paris  about  177 °> 
learned  to  write  in  French  with  ease  and  elegance.  He 
produced,  in  French,  several  successful  comedies,  among 
which  are  “The  Judgment  of  Midas,”  (1778,)  and  The 
Jealous  Lover.”  Died  about  1780. 

Hei'en,  [Gr.  rEMvv;  Lat.  Hel'ena  ;  Fr.  Helene, 
Ji'l^n';  It.  Elena,  k-la'n&,]  a  Grecian  princess,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  transcendent  beauty,  was  the  daughter 
of  Leda  and  the  Spartan  king  Tyndarus,  or,  according 
to  other  authorities,  of  Leda  and  Jupiter.  At  an  early 
age  her  hand  was  sought  by  some  of  the  most  renowned 
princes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Ulysses,  Ajax, 
Diomedes,  and  Menelaus.  At  the  suggestion  of  L  ysses, 
Tyndarus  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  to  submit  to 
the  choice  which  Helen  should  make,  and  to  uni  e  1 
her  defence  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry 
away  from  her  husband.  She  selected  i^n^‘^us,p  • 
whom,  after  a  short  union,  she  was  abduc  e  y 
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son  of  Priam,  upon  which  the  Greek  kings  declared  war 
against  Troy.  After  the  death  of  Paris,  Helen  married 
his  brother  Deiphobus,  whom,  after  she  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Menelaus,  she  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  The  accounts  of  her  death  are  various  :  the  most 
probable  is  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  Polyxo,  Queen 
of  Rhodes,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  at  Troy. 

Helena,  the  Latin  of  Helen,  which  see. 

Hel'e-na,  Saint,  [Fr.  Sainte-II6l^ne,  slN't&'l&n'; 
It.  Sant’ Elena,  sint-i-la'ni,]  mother  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  was  born  of  a  humble  family  at  Drepa- 
num,  in  Bithynia,  about  250  a.d.  She  became  the  wife 
of  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  having  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Caesar  in  292  a.d.,  divorced  her  in  order  to 
marry  Theodora.  The  accession  of  Constantine  to  the 
throne  restored  her  to  prosperity  and  honour.  About 
325  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  where  she 
built  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  that  of  the 
Nativity.  Died  in  327. 

Helena,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Milan  in  355  a.d.  to  her  first-cousin  Julian,  who 
had  just  become  a  Caesar  and  was  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Rome.  She  died  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  in  359. 

Hel'e-nus,  [Gr.  'T&evoc;  Fr.  II&l&nus,  YlVniis',] 
a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was  celebrated  as  a  sooth¬ 
sayer.  Having  been  captured  by  the  Greeks,  he  declared 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  Philoctetes  would 
repair  to  the  siege.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  fell  to  the 
share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  gave  him  Andromache  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  left  him  at  his  death  a  portion  of  his  kingdom. 

Helfert,  von,  fon  h&l'feR'c,  (Alexander,)  an  Aus¬ 
trian  historian,  born  at  Prague,  November  3,  1820.  He 
wrote  “  Huss  and  Jerome,”  “History  of  Austria  since 
1848,”  and  several  other  works  of  history  and  biography. 

Heli,  a  Sanscrit  name  of  the  sun.  See  SOrya. 

Hdli,  the  French  for  Eli,  which  see. 

Heliade,  h&l'e-jid,  (John,)  a  celebrated  poet,  born 
at  Turgowiste,  (Tergovist,)  in  Rumania,  about  1800.  He 
founded  in  1831  a  journal  called  “The  Wallachian 
Courier.”  Among  his  poems  are  “  Mircea,”  a  drama, 
(1844,)  and  “  Michael  the  Brave,”  (1846.)  Died  in  1872. 

Hel-I-co-ni'a-des,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be¬ 
cause  they  lived  on  Mount  Helicon.  (See  Musa:.) 

H61ie,  hW le',  (Faustin,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at 
Nantes  in  1799,  published  “Traite  de  l’lnstruction  crimi- 
nelle,”  (8  vols.,  1845-58.)  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute  in  1855.  Died  at  Passy,  October  21,  1884. 

H^linand,  i&'le'nftN',  (Dan,)  a  French  poet,  who  had 
a  high  reputation  in  his  time.  Died  about  1225. 

Heliodore.  See  Heliodorus. 

He-ll-o-do'rus,  [Gr.  'H'AwAupoc;  Fr.  Heliodore, 
&1eVdoR',]  a  Greek  statuary  of  an  uncertain  epoch,  is 
favourably  mentioned  by  Pliny.  His  master-piece  was  a 
marble  group  called  “  Symplegma,”  which  was  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Heliodorus,  a  Greek  surgeon,  lived  at  Rome,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal,  who  mentions  him  in 
his  Tenth  Satire. 

Heliodorus,  bom  at  Emessa,  in  Syria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  became  Bishop  of  T  ricca,  in  1  hessaly.  .  He 
wrote  In  his  youth  a  celebrated  Greek  romance  entitled 
“  dEthiopica,”  which  narrates  the  adventures  of  two 
lovers,  named  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1534,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages.  The  style  is  pure  and  polished,  the  incidents 
are  novel  and  natural,  and  the  characters  are  admirablv 
sustained. 

See  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grseca ;”  Bayle,  “  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary;”  Dunlop,  “History  of  Fiction;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Villemain,  “Notice  sur 
les  Romans  Grecs." 

Heliodorus  of  Larissa,  a  Greek  mathematician  of 
an  uncertain  epoch,  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Optics, 
which  is  extan_. 

H61iogabale  and  Heliogabalus.  See  Ei.agabalus 

He'll-os,  [Gr.  'HAkx;  ;  Lat.  He'lius,]  the  god  of  the 
sun  in  the  Greek  mythology,  represented  as  the  son  of 
Hyperion.  He  was  partially  identified  with  Apollo  by 
the  Romans;  but,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  Helios  and 
Apollo  were  distinct  persons.  (See  Apollo.) 

Hell,  h&l,  (Maximilian,)  an  able  Hungarian  astrono- 
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mer,  born  at  Schemnitz  in  1720,  became  a  Jesuit  about 
1738.  From  1756  to  1792  he  held  the  official  position 
of  astronomer  and  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Vienna. 
I  le  distinguished  himself  by  a  successful  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  which  he  made  in  Lapland  in 
June,  1769,  and  of  which  he  published  an  account,  “De 
Transitu  Veneris,”  etc.,  (1770.)  He  published  annually 
from  1757  to  1786  “  Ephemerides,”  which  were  esteemed. 
Among  his  works  (in  Latin)  are  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Par¬ 
allax  of  the  Sun,”  (1773,)  and  “Methodus  Astronomica 
sine  Usu  Quadrantis  vel  Sectoris,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1792. 

See  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Hell,  (Theodor.)  See  Winkler,  (Karl  Gottfried.) 

Hel-la'di-us,  a  Greek  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt, 
lived  about  325  a.d.  He  composed,  in  Iambic  verse,  a 
“  Chrestomathie,”  of  which  some  fragments  are  p/eserved. 

Helladius,  a  Greek  grammarian,  born  at  Alexandria, 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

Helladius,  (Alexander,)  a  Greek  of  Thessaly,  who 
lived  about  1 700.  He  wrote  a  curious  Latin  work,  entitled 
“The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,”  published  in 
1714  at  Altorf,  Germany,  where  he  then  resided. 

Hel-la-ni'cus  ['EXAuvlko^]  of  Mitylene,  an  early 
Greek  prose  writer  and  historian,  was  born  probably 
about  495  B.c.  He  was  the  best  or  most  distinguished 
writer  of  the  class  called  logographers.  Among  his 
works  were  a  “  History  of  Argos,”  a  “  History  of  Attica,” 
and  a  “History  of  Persia.”  Only  small  fragments  of 
his  writings  are  extant.  He  died  about  410  b.c. 

See  Preller,  “  Dissertatio  de  Helhnico  Lesbio  Historico,”  1840; 
C.  Muller,  “De  Hellanico.” 

Hel'le,  [Gr.  TEkrt,}  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Ne- 
phele.  The  poets  relate  that  she  was  persecuted  by  her 
step-mother  Ino,  and  was  rescued  by  a  golden-fleeced 
ram,  on  the  back  of  which  she  rode  through  the  air ;  but 
she  fell  into  the  sea,  (since  called  Hellespont,  or  “sea 
of  Helle,”)  and  was  drowned. 

Hel'len,  [Gr.  'E/U.J7V,]  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Helle'nes,  or  Greeks,  was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Deu¬ 
calion  and  Pyrrha,  and  the  father  of  /Eolus,  Dorus,  and 
Xuthus.  The  name  Hellenes  was  afterwards  applied  to 
the  whole  Greek  nation. 

Heller,  hel'ler,  (Joseph,)  a  German  writer  on  art, 
born  at  Bamberg  in  1798.  He  published  a  “  Manual  for 
Amateurs  of  Engravings,”  (3  vols.,  1823-36,)  “Docu¬ 
ments  ( Beitrag)  for  the  Plistory  of  Art,”  (1828,)  “The 
Life  and  Works  of  Albert  Durer,”  (1827-31,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1849. 

Heller,  (Robert,)  a  German  author,  born  near  Stol- 
pen,  November  24,  1812.  He  wrote  many  romances, 
books  of  travel,  etc.  Died  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1871. 

Heller,  hel'ler,  (Stephen,)  a  Hungarian  composer, 
born  at  Pesth  in  1814,  became  a  resident  of  Paris.  His 
compositions  for  the  piano  are  much  admired  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  are  regarded  by  some  critics  as  equal  to  those 
of  Mendelssohn.  Died  in  1888. 

Hellichius,  (Abraham.)  See  Gustafskold. 

Hellot,  h% lo',  (Jean,)  a  French  chemist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1685.  Pie  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
He  edited  the  “Gazette  de  France”  from  1718  to  1732, 
and  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  On  the  Art  of  Dyeing 
Woollen  Stuffs.”  Died  in  1766. 

Hellvig  or  Helwig,  von,  fon  hgl'viG,  (Amalie,) 
a  German  poetess,  born  at  Weimar  in  1776;  died  in 
1831. 

Hellwald,  von,  fon  hel'Mlt,  (Ferdinand,)  a  brother 
of  the  following,  was  born  at  Vienna,  September  22, 
1843.  He  published  a  “History  of  the  Netherlands 
Stage,”  (1874,)  and  “  Flemish  Life.”  Died  June  28,  1884. 

Hellwald,  von,  (Friedrich  Anton  Heller,)  a 
German  author,  born  at  Padua,  March  29,  1842.  He 
published  many  popular  geographical  and  other  works, 
some  of  them  well  known  in  their  English  translations. 
Died  November  1,  1892. 

Helm,  (Benjamin  Hardin,)  an  American  general, 
son  of  Governor  John  L.  Helm,  was  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1831.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851,  took 
arms  against  the  Union  in  1861,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  20,  1863. 


Helman,  ^gl'mbN',  (Isidore  Stanislas,)  a  French 
engraver,  born  at  Lille  in  1743  ;  died  about  1806. 

Helm'bold,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  hymn-writer,  born 
January  21,  1532,  at  Miihlhausen  ;  died  there,  April  8, 
1598.  He  left  many  hymns,  in  Latin  and  German,  of 
which  the  greater  part  are  dull  and  dry,  although  a  few 
of  them  are  still  used. 

Helmbreeker,  helm'bRa'ker,  (Diederik,)  a  skilful 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Plaarlem  in  1624,  worked  mostly 
in  Rome,  and  painted  history  and  landscapes.  Among 
his  works  are  a  “Mater  Dolorosa”  and  a  “Nativity.” 
Died  in  1694. 

Helmers,  h£l'mers,  (Jan  Frederik,)  a  popular  Dutch 
epic  and  lyric  poet,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1767.  Pie 
produced  an  ode  entitled  “Night,”  (1787,)  a  poem  on 
Socrates,  (1790,)  and  an  epic  poem,  called  “The  Dutch 
Nation,”  (“De  Hollandsche  Natie,”  1812,)  the  style  and 
versification  of  which  are  admired.  He  published  his 
minor  poems  in  2  vols.,  1810.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie H.  H. 
Klijn,  “  J.  F.  Helmers,  geschetst  in  eene  Redevoering,”  1815. 

Helmersen,  von,  fon  h£l'mer-s£n',  (Gregor,)  a 
Russian  geologist  and  traveller,  born  near  Dorpat  in 
1803.  Having  explored  Russia,  Sweden,  etc.,  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1831,  “Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Southern  Ural.”  Died  in  1885. 

Helmfeldt,  hllm'folt,  (Simon  Grundel,)  Baron  of, 
a  Swedish  field-marshal,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1617, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  Poland  under 
Charles  X.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Landscrona, 
in  1677. 

Helmholtz,  hllm'holts,  (Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdi¬ 
nand,)  an  eminent  German  physiologist,  mathematician, 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Potsdam  in  1821.  He 
became  professor  of  physiology  at  Heidelberg  in  1858, 
and  wrote  some  able  treatises  on  the  relations  of  physical 
forces.  One  of  these  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Professor  John  Tyndall,  under  the  title  of  “  Essay  on  the 
Interaction  of  Natural  Forces.”  Helmholtz  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  physiologists  and  natural 
philosophers  of  Europe.  His  writings  upon  sound  and 
hearing  are  of  special  importance.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  learned  societies  of  the  other  principal  capitals 
of  Europe.  Died  September  8,  1894. 

Helmich,  h&l'miK,  (Werner,)  a  Dutch  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1550,  preached  at  Utrecht 
and  Amsterdam,  and  promoted  the  Reformation  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Died  in  1608. 

Helmold,  hSl'molt,  [Lat.  Helmol'dus,]  a  German 
historian  and  ecclesiastic,  born  near  Lubeck,  travelled 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Slavonians.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  “  Chronicon  Slavorum,”  which,  though  rude 
in  style,  is  valuable  for  its  accuracy.  Died  about  1177. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  J.  Moller,  “  Diatriba 
de  Helmoldo,”  1782. 

Helmoldus.  See  Helmold. 

Helmout,  van,  vtn  h£l'mont,  (Francis  Mercurius,) 
a  physician,  son  of  the  following,  born  in  Belgium  in 
1618,  inherited  his  father’s  taste  for  the  occult  sciences, 
on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  He  professed  to 
believe  in  a  universal  remedy  and  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  pretended  that  he  had  discovered  the  original 
language.  Died  in  1699. 

Helmont,  van,  (Jan  Baptista,)  a  famous  chemist, 
physiologist,  and  visionary,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1577. 
He  studied  medicine,  which  he  practised  gratis,  and  had 
numerous  disciples,  though  he  was  hostile  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Galenists.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
honest  enthusiast,  infected  with  the  delusions  of  alchemy, 
and  to  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in  chemical 
experiments,  by  which  he  made  important  discoveries. 
“Van  Helmont,”  says  Dr.  Hoefer,  “  is  much  superior  to 
Paracelsus,  whom  he  took  in  some  measure  as  his  model. 
He  had  the  durable  glory  of  revealing  scientifically  the 
existence  of  invisible,  impalpable  substances, — namely, 
gases.”  He  was  the  first  who  used  the  word  gas  as  the 
name  of  all  elastic  fluids  except  common  air.  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  physiology  by  an  experiment 
on  a  willow-tree,  which  he  found  to  gain  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  pounds,  while  the  soil  in  which  it  grew  lost 
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•only  a  few  ounces.  Among  his  works  are  one  on  the 
magnetic  cure  of  wounds,  (“  De  magnetica  Vulnerum 
naturali  Curatione,”  1621,)  and  one  on  “The  Origin  of 
Medicine,  etc.,  (  Oitus  Medicinal,  id  est  Initia  Physicse 
inaudita,”  1648.)  He  died  near  Vilvorde  in  1644. 

Sec  Loos,  “  Biographie  des  J.  B.  van  Helmont,”  1807;  Caillau, 
Meinoire  sur  Van  Helmont,”  1819;  Fraenkel,  “  Dissertatio,  Vita 
et  Opmiones  Helmontii,”  1837;  Cuvier,  “  Histoire  des  Sciences 
^atnrehes ;  Hoefer  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie;”  Rixner  und  Siber, 
J.  B.  Helmont,  1826.  ’ 


Helmont,  van,  (Lucas  Gassel,)  an  able  Flemish 
landscape-painter,  who  lived  about  1595. 

Helmont,  van,  (Matthew,)  a  Flemish  painter  of 
Antwerp,  bom  in  1653,  painted  markets,  shops,  etc. 
with  success.  Died  in  1726. 

Helmont,  van,  (Segres  Jacob,)  an  eminent  Flem¬ 
ish  painter  of  history,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,  was  a 
pupil  of  his  father,  Matthew.  He  worked  at  Brussels, 
and  derived  his  subjects  mostly  from  sacred  history. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  “  The  Sacrifice  of  Elijah,” 
“Joseph  Recognized  by  his  Brethren,”  and  “The  Tri¬ 
umph  of  David.”  His  manner  is  noble,  his  colour  good, 
and  his  design  correct.  He  was  ranked  among  the 
greatest  Flemish  painters  of  his  time.  Died  in  1726. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Helmsdorf,  hglms'doRf,  (Friedrich,)  an  able  Ger¬ 
man  landscape-painter,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1784  ;  died 
at  Carlsruhe,  January  26,  1852. 

Heloise,  k'lo'bz',  Eloise,  or  Louise,  a  beautiful  and 
renowned  Frenchwoman,  born  at  Paris  about  1100,  was 
a  niece  of  Fulbert,  canon  of  Notre-Dame.  She  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  attainments  in  languages  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  became  successively  the  pupil,  mistress,  and 
wife  of  Abelard.  Soon  after  their  marriage  she  entered 
the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  she  became  prioress. 
She  afterwards  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and 
devotion.  Her  letters,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
printed  with  those  of  Abelard,  are  the  expressions  of  a 
noble  and  fervent  spirit.  Died  in  1164.  (See  Abelard.) 

Hel'per,  (PIinton  Rowan,)  an  American  author, 
born  in  Davie  county,  North  Carolina,  December  27, 
1829.  Fie  lived  in  California  for  a  time,  and  wrote  “The 
Land  of  Gold,”  (1855,)  “The  Impending  Crisis  of  the 
South,”  (1857,)  a  work  which  produced  a  great  sensation, 
“No-joque,”  (1867,)  and  “Negroes  in  Negroland,” 
(1868.)  He  was  (1861-67)  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Helps,  (Sir  Arthur,)  a  popular  English  essayist  and 
historian,  born  in  1813.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1835,  and  produced  in  1843  “Catherine  Douglas,  a 
Tragedy,”  in  verse,  which  was  received  with  favour.  In 
1847  he  published,  anonymously,  a  volume  of  dialogues 
on  moral  questions,  entitled  “Friends  in  Council:  a 
Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses  thereon,”  which  was 
generally  admired  for  graceful  style  and  original  insight. 
His  next  work  was  “  Companions  of  my  Solitude,”  (1851,) 
which  a  critic  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  considers 
“far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mr.  Helps’s  essays.” 
Among  his  later  works  are  “The  Conquerors  of  the 
New  World,  and  their  Bondsmen,”  (2  vols.,  1848-52,)  a 
“History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America,  and  its 
Relations  to  the  History  of  Slavery,”  (3  vols.,  1855-57,) 
“  Realmah,  a  Tale,”  and  a  “  life  of  Columbus,”  (1869.) 
“A  true  thinker,  who  has  practical  purpose  in  his  think¬ 
ing,”  says  Ruskin,  “  and  is  sincere,  as  Plato,  or  Carlyle, 
or  Helps,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  seer,  and  must  be 
always  of  infinite  use  to  his  generation.”  Fie  held  for 
many  years  an  office  in  the  civil  service,  and  became 
clerk  or  secretary  of  the  privy  council  about  i860.  Died 
March  7,  1875. 

Hel'sham,  (Richard,)  professor  of  physic  and  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dean  Swift.  Died  in  1 73^-  Dis  ^ec' 
tures  on  philosophy  were  published  in  1 739»  an<^  have 
been  often  reprinted. 

Heist,  van  der,  vSn  der  h£lst,  (Bartholomew,)  an 
excellent  Dutch  portrait-painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in 
1613.  Fie  painted  landscapes  in  his  youth,  but  he  after¬ 
wards  confined  himself  mostly  to  portraits,  and  settled  m 
Amsterdam.  Among  his  works  is  a  picture  of  the  militia 
or  trained  bands,  which  is  in  the  Stadt-IIouse  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  said  to  have 


pronounced  “  the  best  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world.” 
Died  about  1670. 

See  Bryan,  “  Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Dhscamps,  “  Vies  des 
Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  eta 

Helvetius,  h§l-vee'she-us,  [Fr.  pron.  SFv&'se'us',  J 
(Claude  Adrien,)  a  celebrated  French  author  and 
philosopher,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  was  the  son  of  Jean 
Claude  Adrien,  noticed  below,  who  destined  him  for 
financial  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  ob¬ 
tained,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen,  a  place  as 
farmer-general,  which  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  per  annum.  In  1751  he  resigned  this  office,  and 
married  an  accomplished  lady  named  De  Ligniville  or 
Ligneville.  He  published  in  1758  an  ingenious  meta¬ 
physical  work,  entitled  “On  the  Mind,”  (“De  l’Esprit,”) 
which  was  condemned  by  the  court,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
bishops  as  the  summary  of  the  creed  of  the  Encyclopae¬ 
dists,  and  was  burned  by  order  of  Parliament,  thus  ac¬ 
quiring  additional  celebrity  and  a  wider  circulation.  The 
author  publicly  apologized,  and  disclaimed  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  assail  the  Christian  doctrines.  Fie  is  admitted  to 
have  been  generous,  and  his  life  and  character  appear  to 
have  been  better  than  his  writings,  which,  deriving  all 
virtue  from  self-interest,  and  condemning  as  folly  all 
actions  proceeding  from  any  higher  motive,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  demoralizing.  He  wrote  a  poem  “On 
Happiness,”  and  a  treatise  on  “  Man,  his  Faculties  and 
his  Education,”  (1772.)  In  1765  he  was  an  invited  and 
honoured  guest  in  the  palace  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Died  in  1771. 

See  Saint-Lambert,  “  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  d’Helve- 
tius;”  Lemontey,  “Notice  sur  C.  A.  Helvetius,”  1823;  William 
Mudford,  “Life  of  Helvetius,”  London,  1807;  Voltaire,  “  Cor- 
respondance ;”  Marmontel,  “M&noires;”  Damiron,  “  M^moire 
sur  Helvetius,”  1853. 

Anne  Catherine  de  Ligniville,  (l&n'ye'v^l',)  Ma¬ 
dame  Helvetius,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Lorraine  in  1719.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  her 
house  at  Auteuil  was  the  rendezvous  of  celebrated  men, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Franklin,  Turgot,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Died  in  1800. 

Helvetius,  h£l-vee'she-us,  (Jan,)  a  classical  scholar 
and  Latin  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam.  Fie  described  in  elegant  verses  his  travels 
in  England,  “  Iter  Britannicum,”  and  wrote  other  works. 
Died  about  1781. 

Helvetius,  (Jean  Adrien,)  a  Dutch  physician,  born 
about  1660.  Fie  was  present  in  Paris  on  a  visit  during 
the  prevalence  of  dysentery,  which  he  treated  with  such 
success  that  Louis  XIV.  urged  him  to  divulge  the 
remedy.  He  said  it  was  ipecacuanha,  and  received  from 
the  king  a  present  of  one  thousand  louisd’ors.  He  settled 
in  Paris,  and  became  physician  to  the  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  wrote  several  treatises1 
on  medicine.  Died  in  1727. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale ;”  Mor£ri,“  Dictionnaire  Historique.’ 

Helvetius,  (Jean  Claude  Adrien,)  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1685,  graduated  as  physician  in 
1708.  Having  given  proof  of  his  professional  skill,  he 
was  in  1719  called  to  attend  Louis  XV.,  then  an  infant, 
whom  he  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness.  After  this  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  made 
councillor  of  state,  and  first  physician  to  the  queen, 
Marie  Leczinski.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academies 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  and  wrote 
several  professional  treatises,  among  which  is  a  “Method 
of  Curing  the  Principal  Diseases,”  ( 1 737-)  Died  in  1765- 

See  “  Biographie  Medicale;”  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Helvicus,  hSl-vee'kiis,  or  Helwig,  hSl'&ig,  (Chris¬ 
toph,)  an  eminent  German  philologist,  born  near  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1581.  He  could  speak  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Giessen  in  1605.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  System  of 
Chronology,”  (“Theatrum  Chronologicum,”  1609,)  and 
a  “General  Grammar.”  Died  in  1617. 

Helwig,  h£l'ftig,  or  Helwiiig,  h£l'<Ung,  (Georg 
Andreas,)  a  Prussian  naturalist,  born  at  Angerburg  in 
1666,  became  minister  of  the  church  at  that  town  in 
1705.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Flora  Quasimo- 
dogenita,”  (1712,)  a  description  of  the  indigenous  plants 
of  Prussia.  Died  in  1748. 
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Helwig,  (Johann  Otto,)  a  German  physician  and 
alchemist,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1654.  He  became  first 
physician  to  the  Elector-palatine,  who  appointed  him  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Heidelberg.  He  wrote  a  curious  work,  entitled 
“Introitus  in  veram  et  inauditam  Physicam,”  (1678,)  and 
several  treatises  on  alchemy.  Died  in  1698. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Etelyot,  ^i'le-o',  (Pierre,)  called  also  Fere  Hip 
polyte,  a  French  monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1660.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  Military  and  Religious  Monastic 
Orders,”  said  to  be  the  most  complete  work  on  that 
subject.  Died  in  1716. 

Hem'ans,  (Charles  Isidore,)  an  English  antiquary, 
son  of  Mrs.  Hemans  the  poetess,  left  England  in  early 
life  and  settled  in  Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
archaeological  studies.  He  published  “The  Story  of 
Monuments  in  Rome  and  her  Environs,”  (1864-65,)  “A 
History  of  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy,”  (1866,) 
etc.  Died  in  1876. 

Hem'ans,  (Felicia  Dorothea,)  an  amiable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  English  poetess,  born  in  Liverpool  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1794,  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
named  Browne.  About  the  year  1800  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Grwych,  in  North  Wales.  Her  first  volume 
of  poems  was  published  in  1808.  In  1812  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Captain  Hemans,  of  the  Eritish  army;  but  the 
union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  after  the  lapse  of  six 
years  they  finally  separated,  their  five  children  remain¬ 
ing  with  the  mother.  In  1825  she  removed  to  Rhyllon, 
in  Wales,  and  in  1828  resided  at  Waver  tree,  near  Liver¬ 
pool.  She  cherished  a  passionate  love  of  poetry  and 
of  natural  scenery,  and  became  the  most  popular  of 
English  poetesses.  Lord  Jeffrey  pronounced  her  poetry 
“  infinitely  sweet,  elegant,  and  tender,  touching,  perhaps, 
and  contemplative,  rather  than  vehement  or  overpower¬ 
ing.  ...  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  is  the  most 
touching  and  accomplished  writer  of  occasional  verses 
that  our  literature  has  yet  to  boast  of.”  “  In  her  poetry,” 
says  Moir,  “  religious  truth,  moral  purity,  and  intellectual 
beauty  ever  meet  together.”  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  some  of  her  poems:  “Domestic  Affections,”  (1812,) 
“  Modern  Greece,”  (1817,)  “  Vespers  of  Palermo,”  (1823,) 
“The  Forest  Sanctuary,”  (1826,)  “  Records  of  Woman,” 
(1828,)  “National  Lyrics,”  (1834,)  and  “Scenes  and 
Hymns  of  Life.”  Her  character  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
portrayed  in  her  writings.  She  resided  in  Dublin  from 
1831  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1835. 

See  H.  F.  Chorley,  “Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hemans,”  1837 ; 
“Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hemans,”  by  her  sister,  1839;  Sainte-Bbuvk, 
“Causeriesdu  Lundi,”  tome  iii. ;  Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Last 
Century;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1829. 

Hemelar,  ha'meh-liR',  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  medallist  and 
poet,  born  at  the  Plague,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Roman 
medals.  Died  in  1640. 

Hemert,  van,  vtn  ha'mSrt,  (Paul,)  a  Dutch  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1756.  He  published  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,”  (4  vols.,  1795,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1825. 

He-mi'na,  ?  (L.  Cassius,)  a  Roman  historian,  who 
flourished  between  200  and  150  b.c.  He  wrote  a  history 
or  annals  of  Rome  from  the  origin  of  the  city  to  his  own 
time,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  This  work  is 
often  cited  by  Pliny,  Nonius,  and  Aulus  Gellius. 

Hemingford,  de,  deh  hem'ing-fqrd,  (Walter,)  was 
a  canon  of  Gisborough  Abbey,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of 
England  from  1066  to  1308.”  Died  in  1347. 

Hemling.  See  Memling. 

Hemmerlein.  See  Hammerlein. 

Hemminga,  h$m-ming'gi  or  h£m-ming'Hi,  (Sixtus,) 
a  Dutch  mathematician,  born  in  1533  ;  died  in  1570. 

Hem'pel,  (Charles  Julius,)  a  medical  writer,  born 
at  Solingen,  Prussia,  in  1811,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  about  1835.  He  produced,  besides  other  works, 
a  “  System  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica  and  Thera¬ 
peutics,”  (1859.)  Died  September  25,  1879. 

Hemprich,  hSm'pRiK,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a 
German  naturalist,  was  born  at  Glatz  in  1796.  He 
accompanied  Ehrenberg  in  the  exploration  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  and  died  at  Massowah  in  1825.  He  left 
‘Rudiments  ( Grundriss)  of  Natural  History,”  (1820.) 


Hemskerck,  hSms'k$Rk',  (Egbert,)  called  the  Old, 
an  able  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1610,  was 
an  attentive  student  of  nature.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  fairs,  feasts,  and  familiar  scenes  among  the  lower 
classes.  Died  about  1680. 

Hemskerck,  (Egbert,)  the  Young,  born  at  Haar¬ 
lem  in  1645,  was  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
painted  rural  sports  ana  wild,  fanciful,  or  humorous 
scenes.  Died  in  London  in  1704. 

Hemskerk.  See  Heemskerk,  van. 

Hems'ley,  (William  Botting,)  an  English  bota¬ 
nist,  born  in  Sussex  in  1843.  Pie  entered  the  Kew 
Gardens  in  i860,  and  filled  there  several  important 
positions.  He  wrote  on  the  botany  of  the  Challenger 
Expedition,  the  botany  of  Afghanistan,  the  “  Index 
Florae  Sinensis,”  etc. 

Hemsterliuys,  hdm'ster-hois',  [Lat.  PIemsterhu'- 
sius,]  (Frans,)  a  meritorious  philosopher,  writer,  and 
moralist,  born  at  Groningen  in  1720,  was  a  son  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  noticed  below.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
mature  life  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  or  first  clerk  of  the  council  of  state.  Among  his 
characteristic  traits  were  simplicity,  modesty,  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  spirit.  Like  Plato,  of  whom  he  was  an  admirer, 
he  directed  towards  the  ideal  the  intellectual  and  moral 
activity  of  man.  His  favourite  topics  were  the  theory 
of  beauty  in  the  arts,  and  questions  of  practical  philoso¬ 
phy.  He  wrote,  in  French,  a  “Letter  on  Sculpture,” 
(1769,)  a  “Letter  on  the  Desires,”  (1770,)  a  “Letter  on 
Man  and  his  Relations,”  (1772,)  and  two  dialogues,  en¬ 
titled  “Sophyle,  or  on  Philosophy,”  and  “  Aristee,  or  on 
the  Divinity,”  (“Aristae,  ou  de  la  Divinite,”  1779.)  Died 
in  1790. 

Hemsterhuys,  (Tiberius,)  a  Dutch  philologist,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  Hellenists  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  Groningen  in  1685.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Amsterdam  in  1704,  and 
continued  the  study  of  Greek  until  he  had  read  all  the 
authors  in  that  language.  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
Greek  at  Franeker  in  1720,  and  obtained  the  same  chair 
at  Leyden  in  1740.  In  consequence  of  his  efforts,  the 
study  of  Greek,  which  had  been  neglected,  again  became 
popular  in  Holland.  He  published  Lucian’s  “  Dialogues,” 
(1708,)  the  “Plutus”  of  Aristophanes,  (1744,)  “Notes 
on  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,”  “Latin  Orations,”  (1784,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1766. 

Henao,  i-ni'o,  (Gabriel,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at 
Valladolid  in  1611,  was  for  fifty  years  professor  of  posi¬ 
tive  theology  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  of  which 
he  was  also  rector.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
casuist,  and  wrote  numerous  theological  works.  Died 
in  1704. 

Hinault,  /fc&'no',  (Charles  Jean  Francois,)  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1685.  In  youth  he 
cultivated  literature  and  obtained  a  prize  in  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1723.  His 
wit,  amenity,  and  politeness  rendered  him  a  favourite  in 
fashionable  society,  for  which  he  composed  ingenious 
verses  and  songs.  He  became  president  of  the  first 
Chambre  aux  Enquetes  in  1710,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
superintendent  of  the  queen’s  household.  He  gained 
a  conspicuous  position  among  French  authors  by  his 
“Compendium  of  the  History  of  France,”  (“Abreg<£ 
chronologique  de  l’Histoire  de  France,”  2  vols.,  1744,)  a 
work  of  great  merit,  which  was  often  reprinted.  Henault 
wrote,  besides  other  dramas,  “  Marius,”  a  tragedy,  (1715,) 
and  the  “Awaking  of  Epimenides,”  a  comedy,  (1757,) 
both  of  which  were  performed  with  success.  Died  in  1770. 

See  “  Mdmoires  du  President  Hinault,  <*crite3  par  lui-mSme, 
1854  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  xii. 

Hinault,  (Jean.)  See  Hesnault. 

Hencke,  henk'keh,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  at  Driesen,  in  Altmark,  April  8,  1793. 
He  discovered  the  asteroids  Astraea  (1845)  an<3  Hebe, 
(1847.)  Died  at  Marienwerder,  September  21,  1866. 

Henckel.  See  Henkel. 

Heu'der-son,  (Alexander,)  an  able  Scottish  divine, 
born  in  Fife  in  1583,  was  a  leader  among  the  Covenanters. 
He  was  repeatedly  appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Charles  I.,  and  was  an  adherent  of  Parliament  in 
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the  civil  war.  He  contributed  much  to  effect  a  union 

between  the  Covenanters  and  the  English  Parliament. 
Died  in  1646. 

„  p?ee  AlJ0fi’r»-Life  ant*  A.  Henderson;”  Chambers, 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Henderson,  (David  B.,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Old  Deer,  Scotland,  March  14,  1840.  He 
was  in  the  Union  army  during  the  civil  war,  rising 
from  private  to  colonel,  and  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer  and  grew  active  in  Republican  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  Iowa  in  1882,  and  was 
successively  re-elected.  In  1899  he  succeeded  Thomas 
B.  Reed  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Hen'der-son,  (Ebenezer,)  an  eminent  British  biblical 
critic,  born  at  Dunfermline  in  1784.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Bible  Society  to  supply  the  people  of  Iceland 
with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  1814.  He  published 
a  “Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,”  (2  vols.,  1818,) 
and  “  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,”  (1826.) 
His  commentary  on  Isaiah  (of  which  he  made  a  new 
version,  1840)  is  highly  commended.  He  was  professor 
of  theology  and  minister  of  the  Independents  at  High¬ 
bury,  near  London.  Died  in  May,  1858. 

See  Erslew,  “  Almindeligt  Forfatter- Lexicon.” 


Henderson,  (Ebenezer,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  astrono¬ 
mer,  born  in  1809.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  James  Fergu¬ 
son,”  “  Historical  Horology,”  a  “  Treatise  on  Astron¬ 
omy,”  and  “  Annals  of  Dunfermline.”  Died  at  Muckart, 
November  2,  1879. 

Henderson,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  actor,  bom 
in  London  in  1746.  In  1772  he  performed  at  Bath,  under 
the  name  of  Courtney,  and  in  1777  came  to  London, 
where  he  attracted  crowded  houses  in  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden.  He  performed  with  great  applause 
the  parts  of  “  Falstaff,”  “Shylock,”  “Richard  III.,”  etc. 
Died  in  1785. 

Henderson,  (John,)  born  in  Ireland  in  1757,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  genius  and  eccentricity.  After  teaching 
Latin  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  Greek  four  years  later,  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford  University,  where  he  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  in  learning  and  mental  capacity.  A  fellow- 
student,  being  vanquished  by  him  in  an  argument,  threw 
a  glass  of  wine  into  the  face  of  Henderson,  who  calmly 
remarked,  “  This  is  only  a  digression,  sir :  let  us  now 
examine  your  argument.”  He  wrote  a  few  small  poems 
and  essays.  Died  in  1788. 

Henderson,  (Joseph,)  a  British  artist,  born  at 
Stanley,  Perthshire,  in  1832.  He  first  picture  of  im¬ 
portance,  “The  Ballad-Singers,”  was  exhibited  at  the 
Scottish  Academy.  In  1870  he  exhibited  his  “  Scotch 
Lassie”  at  the  Royal  Academy.  After  that  date  he 
devoted  himself  to  marine  subjects,  with  marked 
success. 

Henderson,  (Peter,)  a  Scottish-American  gardener 
and  author,  born  at  Pathead,  Midlothian,  June  25,  1823. 
He  came  in  early  life  to  the  United  States,  engaged  with 
great  success  in  greenhouse  horticulture  in  Jersey  City, 
and  became  also  a  seedsman  in  New  York.  His  most 
popular  works  are  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  (1866,) 
“Practical  Floriculture,”  (1868,)  “Gardening  for  Pleas¬ 
ure,”  (1875,)  “Hand-Book  of  Plants,”  (1881,)  “Garden 
and  Farm  Topics,”  (1883,)  and  “How  the  Farm  Pays,” 
(1884.)  Died  January  17,  1890. 

Henderson,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  astronomer,  born 
at  Dundee  in  1798,  pursued  for  some  years  the  profession 
of  an  attorney.  About  1830  he  was  employed  as  secre¬ 
tary  by  Lord  Jeffrey.  Having  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  astronomy,  he  was  appointed  in  1832  director  of  the 
observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  obtained 
in  1834  the  charge  of  the  Edinburgh  Observatory,  as 
first  astronomer-royal  for  Scotland,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  this  post  with  credit  until  his  death,  in  1844. 
Many  of  his  astronomical  treatises  and  observations 
have  been  published,  and  are  highly  esteemed.  About 
1840  he  ascertained  that  the  star  a  Centauri  has  a  paral¬ 
lax  of  nearly  one  second,  and  is,  consequently,  about 
18,918,000,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  This  was  the 
first  fixed  star  of  which  the  parallax  has  been  measured. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement;)  “NouveUe  Biographie  Generate.” 


Hen'dricks,  (Thomas  A.,)  an  American  Senator, 
born  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  1819.  He  studied 
law,  and  settled  in  Indiana.  He  represented  a  district 
of  Indiana  in  Congress  from  1851  to  1855,  was  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  general  land  office  from  1855  to  1859,  and 
was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years, 
1863-69.  In  1872  he  was  the  successful  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1876,  and 
In  1884  was  chosen  to  that  office,  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the 
iame  time  being  elected  President.  Died  Nov.  25,  1885. 

Henel  von  Hennefeld,  ha'nel  fon  hSn'neh-fglF, 
(Nikolaus,)  a  German  jurist  and  historian,  born  in 
Silesia  in  1582.  He  was  author  of  several  legal  and 
historical  works.  Died  in  1656. 

HSn'frey,  (Arthur,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
botanist,  born  at  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1819.  He  translated  several  botanical  works  from  the 
German,  and  wrote  “  Outlines  of  Structural  and  Physio¬ 
logical  Botany,”  (1847,)  “The  Vegetation  of  Europe,” 
(1852,)  and  an  “  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Structu¬ 
ral,  Physiological,  and  Systematic,”  (1857.)  The  last  is 
a  work  of  high  character.  He  co-operated  with  Dr. 
Griffith  in  a  “  Micrographic  Dictionary,”  (1857,)  which  is 
highly  prized.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany 
in  King’s  College,  London.  Died  in  1859. 

Hengist,  h&ng'glst,  a  Saxon  chief,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  in  England.  About  450  a.d.  the 
Britons  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  to  defend  them 
against  the  Piets  and  Scots.  Hengist  and  his  brother 
Horsa,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  came  over,  and, 
after  defeating  the  Piets  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms 
against  their  British  allies.  After  many  battles,  in  one 
of  which  Horsa  was  slain,  Hengist,  aided  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Saxony,  obtained  possession  of  Kent,  where 
he  reigned  thirty  years.  Died  in  488. 

Hengstenberg,  h$ng'sten-bgRG',  (Ernst  Wilhelm,) 
an  eminent  German  orthodox  theologian,  born  at  Fron- 
denberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1802.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1829,  and 
chief  editor  of  an  influential  religious  journal,  “Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeitung.”  He  published  several  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  “  Christologie 
des  Alten  Testaments,”  (“Christology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  3  vols.,  1829-35,)  which  has  been  translated  into 
English.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
orthodox  or  Lutherans  of  Germany.  Died  in  June,  1869. 

Henisch,  ha'nish,  (Georg,)  a  philologist,  born  in 
Hungary  in  1549,  published  “Thesaurus  Linguae  et  Sa- 
pientiae  Germanicae,”  (1616,)  said  to  be  the  first  good 
dictionary  of  the  German  language,  (though  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  letter  H.)  Died  in  1618. 

Henkart,  h£nk'&rt,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a  Belgian  poet 
and  judge,  born  at  Liege  in  1761 ;  died  in  1815. 

Henke,  hSnk'eh,  (Adolf  Christian  Heinrich,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1775,  became 
professor  at  Erlangen  in  1805.  He  published  a  valuable 
“Treatise  on  Legal  Medicine,”  (1812 ;  12th  edition,  1851.) 
Died  in  1843. 

Henke,  (Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad,)  an  able  Ger¬ 
man  theologian,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  1752, 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt  in  1780,  and 
subsequently  vice-president  of  the  Consistory  at  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  an  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,”  (6  vols.,  1788-1804,)  a  work  displaying 
great  learning  and  research,  and  “  Lineamenta  Insti- 
tutionum  Fidei  Christianae,”  (1783.)  Died  in  1809. 

See  F.  A.  Ludewig,  “Abriss  einer  Lebensgeschichte  Henkes;” 
Bollmann  und  WUlff,  “  H.  P.  C.  Henke,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus 
seinem  Leben,”  1816. 

Henkel,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  able  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  born  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  in  1679.  He 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  mines  by  King  Augustus 
II.,  and  improved  the  porcelain  fabrics  of  Meissen.  He 
wrote  “Flora  Saturnizans,”  (1722,)  “  Principles  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy,”  (1747,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1744. 

Henle,  hfcn'leh,  (Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physician,  born  in  Franconia  in  1809,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  Anatomical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Gottingen  in  1852.  He  published  a  “Manual  of 
Rational  Pathology,”  (1846-52,)  etc.  Died  in  1S85. 
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Hen'ley,  (Anthony,)  an  English  scholar  and  writer, 
born  in  Hampshire,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1698 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  acquired  much 
influence.  He  was  a  person  of  distinguished  wit,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  accomplishments,  possessed  a  large  fortune, 
and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literary  men.  He  contributed 
to  the  “  Tatler”  and  the  “  Medley,”  and  wrote  lyric  verses. 
Died  in  1711. 

His  son  Robert  became  lord  chancellor 

Henley,  (John,)  often  called  Orator  Henley,  was 
born  at  Melton-Mowbray  in  1692,  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Before  he  had  left  the  university,  he  wrote  a 
letter  inserted  in  the  396th  number  of  the  “  Spectator.” 
In  1719  he  published  a  “  Universal  Grammar.”  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  came  to  London  and  opened  a 
chapel,  where  large  crowds  were  attracted  by  his  elocu¬ 
tion  and  by  his  questionable  modes  of  courting  popu¬ 
larity.  Pope  commemorates  him  in  the  “  Dunciad”  as 
“the  Zany  of  his  age.”  On  Sundays  he  lectured  on 
theology,  and  on  Wednesdays  on  politics,  fashions,  and 
affairs  in  general.  He  edited  a  paper  called  the  “Hyp 
Doctor,” — a  farrago  of  nonsense, — by  which,  it  is  said, 
he  made  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Died  in  1756. 

See  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xiv.,  1826. 

Henley,  Lord.  See  Eden,  Sir  Morton. 

Henley,  (Joseph  Warner,)  a  British  conservative 
legislator,  born  about  1794.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Oxfordshire  in  1841.  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board  of  trade  by  Lord  Derby 
in  1852,  and  again  in  1858.  On  account  of  his  hostility 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  resigned  in  1859.  Died  in  1884. 

Henley,  (Robert,)  Lord  Northington,  son  of  An¬ 
thony  Henley,  was  born  in  1708,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1732,  and  began  to  practise 
in  the  Western  Circuit,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
the  leader.  In  1747  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Bath,  and  became  an  active  debater.  In  1756  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  place  of  attorney-general,  and  in  1757  he 
was  named  lord  keeper  by  Pitt,  then  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  ministry.  After  the  accession  of  George  III.,  he 
received  in  1761  the  title  of  lord  chancellor,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Northington.  In  1766,  after  overturning 
the  Rockingham  ministry,  with  which  as  a  Tory  he  could 
not  agree,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  accepted  that  of 
president  of  the  council.  He  acquitted  himself  respect¬ 
ably  as  a  judge.  Died  in  1772. 

Henley,  (William  Ernest,)  an  English  author, 
was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1849.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  poetry,  including  “  The  Song  of  the  Sword,” 
(1892.)  He  also  took  part  in  writing  several  plays, 
and  was  editor  of  the  “Magazine  of  Art,”  “The 
New  Review,”  etc. 

Henne  am  Rhyn,  hen'neh  1m  Reen,  (Otto,)  a  Swiss 
historian,  born  at  Saint  Gall,  August  26,  1828.  Among 
nis  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Swiss  People  and  their 
Civilization,”  “  History  of  Modern  Civilization,”  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Jewish  Civilization,”  etc.  His  principal  work  is 
»“  General  History  of  Civilization,”  (6  vols.,  1877-79.) 

Henneberg,  hen'neh-b§RG,  (Rudolf,)  a  German 
painter,  born  in  1825  at  Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1876. 

Hen'ne-pin,  [Fr.  pron.  ^Sn'plN'  or  ^Sn'n^h-plN',] 
(Louis,)  a  missionary,  was  born  in  Flanders  about  1640. 
Having  a  passion  for  exploring  remote  regions,  he 
embarked  for  Canada,  arriving  at  Quebec  in  1675,  and 
joined  the  party  of  La  Salle  in  1678.  When  they  had 
reached  the  Illinois  River,  La  Salle  being  forced  to  re¬ 
turn,  Hennepin  proceeded  without  him,  in  1680,  and 
explored  the  Upper  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  falls,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  which 
had  not  before  been  visited  by  any  European.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Quebec  in  1680,  and  sailed  to  France,  where 
he  published  in  1683-84  an  account  of  his  travels,  under 
the  title  of  a  “Description  of  Louisiana.”  Thirteen 
years  later,  he  published  his  “  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast 
Country  situated  in  America,”  etc.,  which  contained  the 
same  matter  as  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  voyage  down  the  Lower  Mississippi,  which, 
according  to  Professor  Sparks,  is  a  fabrication,  copied 
from  Le  Clercq’s  narrative.  (Sparks’s  “Life  of  La 
Salle.”)  Hennepin  receives  credit  for  courage  and  reso¬ 


lution,  and  for  general  accuracy  in  his  descriptions  of 
Indian  life,  etc. 

See  F£ux  van  Hulst,  “Notice  sur  le  P&re  Hennepin  d’Ath,” 
1845  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Hennequin,  ^Sn'klN',  (Am£d£e,)  an  advocate  and 
writer,  a  son  of  the  following,  born  in  Paris  in  1817, 
wrote  “The  Conquest  of  Algeria,”  (1857,)  and  other 
works.  He  died  August  25,  1859. 

Hennequin,  (Antoine  Louis  Marie,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  lawyer,  born  at  Monceaux,  near  Paris* 
in  1786.  He  had  a  high  rank  as  an  eloquent  pleader, 
and  acted  as  counsel  in  many  political  trials.  He  de¬ 
fended  Peyronnet,  ex-minister,  in  1830,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1834.  In  politics  he  was 
a  legitimist.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  Treatise  on  Legis¬ 
lation  and  Jurisprudence,”  (2  vols.,  1838.)  Died  in  184a 

Hennequin,  (Pierre  Auguste,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1763,  was  a  pupil  of  David, 
He  studied  in  Rome,  and  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the 
Revolution,  after  which  he  worked  in  Paris.  Among 
his  capital  works  is  “  Orestes  pursued  by  the  Furies.* 
Died  in  1833. 

Henner,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Alsace  in  1829.  His  works  are  noted  for  their 
Rembrandt-like  effects.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  succession  to  Cabanel  in 
1889. 

Hen'n§s-s^,  (Sir  John  Pope,)  an  Irish  statesman, 
born  in  Cork  in  1834.  Educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1859,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1861.  He  was  a  conservative  Catholic  in 
politics.  After  1867  he  for  many  years  was  governor 
of  various  British  colonies.  His  principal  work  is 
“Raleigh  in  Ireland,”  (1883.)  Died  in  1891. 

Hennessy,  (William  Maunsell,)  an  Irish  scholar, 
born  at  Castlegregory,  county  of  Kerry,  in  1828.  He 
became  a  journalist  of  Dublin,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  record  office.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  valuable  papers  on  the  Celtic  language, 
literature,  and  archaeology.  Died  Jan.  13,  1889. 

Hennet,  hk'nY,  (Albin  Joseph  Ulpien,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Maubeuge  in  1758.  Among  his  works  i© 
a  “History  of  the  French  Academy,”  (6  vols.,  in  manu¬ 
script.)  Died  in  1828. 

Henni,  hen'nee,  (John  Martin,)  D.D.,  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  born  at  Obersaxen,  (Grisons,)  Switzerland,  June 
15,  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Gall,  Lucerne,  and 
Rome,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1829,  and  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Cincinnati.  In  1844  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  and  was  in  1875  ap¬ 
pointed  archbishop  of  the  same  see.  Died  in  1880. 

Henniges,  von,  fon  h£n'n$-g£s',  (Heinrich,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  publicist,  born  at  Weissenburg  in  1645.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Prussia  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1709,  and  at 
that  of  Frankfort  in  1711.  Among  his  works  are  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  Grotius,”  (1673,)  and  “Reflections  on  the 
Treaty  of  Munster,”  (1706.)  Died  in  1711. 

Hennin,  ^&'nlN',  (Pierre  Michel,)  a  French  lin¬ 
guist,  who  corresponded  with  Voltaire,  and  left  “Diplo¬ 
matic  Correspondence,”  (1796.)  Died  in  1807. 

Hen'ning,  (John,)  a  Scottish  sculptor,  born  at  Paisley 
in  1771,  worked  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  whence  he 
removed  to  London  in  1811.  He  executed  reduced 
copies  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze.  Died  in  1851. 

Henninges,  h§n'ning-£s,  or  Henniges,  (Hierony¬ 
mus,)  a  German  genealogist,  of  great  learning,  born  at 
Liineburg  about  1550,  published  “Theatrum  Genealogi- 
cum,”  etc.,  (5  vols.,  1598.)  Died  in  1597. 

Hennings,  hSn'nings,  (August  Adolf  Friedrich,) 
born  in  Holstein  in  1746,  wrote  “Philosophic  Essays,” 
(2  vols.,  1780,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1826. 

Hennuyer,  le,  leh  h^n'nu-e'yl',  (Jean,)  born  at  Saint- 
Quentin,  in  France,  in  1497,  became  Bishop  of  Lisieux 
in  1560.  He  held  the  office  of  first  almoner  to  Henry 
II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  Died  in 
1578. 

Henri,  (Kings  of  France.)  See  Henry. 

Henri  de  Bourgogne,  hb N're'  deh  booR'gofi',  sur- 
named  the  Great,  was  the  first  proprietary  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  In  987  his  brother,  Hugh  Capet,  having 
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become  King  of  France,  gave  him  the  duchy  of  that 
province  as  his  proper  heritage.  Died  in  1002. 

Henri  de  Bourgogne,  ancestor  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  was  born  about  1035.  He  was 
nephew  of  Henry  I.,  King  of  France.  About  1060  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  fought  against  the  Moors  under 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile,  who  made  him  count  souverain 
of  the  country  between  the  Douro  and  the  Minho.  In 
1103  he  took  part  in  the  crusade  in  Palestine.  He  died 
about  1 1 12.  His  son  Alfonso  was  the  first  King  of 
Portugal. 

Henri  de  Lausanne,  /fcftN're'  deh  lo'ztn',  an  eloquent 
monk  and  zealous  reformer.  He  preached  in  various 
parts  of  France,  attacked  boldly  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  made  many  converts.  He  was  opposed  by  Samt 
Bernard,  and  was  cast  into  a  prison,  where  he  died  in 
1148. 

See  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Henri  de  Saint-Ignace,  hftN're'  deh  siN'tin'yfss', 
a  Flemish  theologian,  born  at  Ath ;  died  about  1720. 

Henri  de  Valois.  See  Henry  III.,  (of  France.) 

Henri  le  Grand.  See  Henry  IV. 

Henri  le  Lion.  See  Henry  the  Lion. 

Henri  le  Superbe.  See  Henry  the  Proud. 

Henrici,  hSn-rit'see,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  whose  assumed  name  was  Picander,  born  at 
Stolpe,  Saxony,  in  1700;  died  in  1764. 

Henriet,  ^dN're-i', (Israel,)  an  able  French  engraver, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1608.  He  imitated  the  designs  and 
engravings  of  his  friend  Callot  with  success,  and  was 
selected  as  master  of  design  to  Louis  XIV.  Died  at 
Paris  in  1661. 

Henricus,  the  Latin  for  PIenry,  which  see. 

Henricus  Auceps.  See  PIenry  the  Fowler. 

Henricus  Leo.  See  PIenry  the  Lion. 

Henricus  Magnus.  See  Henry  IV.,  (of  France.) 

Henricus  Superbus.  See  Henry  the  Proud. 

Henricus  Valesius.  See  PIenry  III.,  (of  France.) 

Hen-ri-et'ta  Anne,  a  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  Plenrietta  Maria,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1644, 
and  was  married  in  1661  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  whose  court  she  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments.  At  her  funeral,  in  1670,  Bos- 
suet  pronounced  one  of  his  most  eloquent  discourses. 

See  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  “  Famous  Beauties  and  Historic  Women,” 
London,  1865. 

Hen-ri-et'ta  Ma-ri'a,  [Fr.  Henriette  Marie,] 
Queen  of  England,  born  in  1609,  was  a  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Mary  de  Medici.  She  was 
married  in  1625  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
of  England,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  enjoy 
liberty  to  use  the  Catholic  forms  of  worship.  “  By  her 
sense  and  spirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  she  justified  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  her  husband.”  In  1645  she  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  France.  She  died  near  Paris  in  1669.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  her 
husband’s  errors  of  policy. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England;”  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louia 
XIV ;”  Agnes  Strickland,  “  Queens  of  England.” 

Henriette  Marie.  See  Henrietta  Maria. 

Henrion,  ^SN're'ON',  (Denis,)  a  French  mathemati¬ 
cian,  who  translated  Euclid  into  French,  (1632,)  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  published  a  table  of  logarithms. 
Died  about  1640. 

Henrion,  (Mathieu  Richard  Auguste,)  a  French 
Catholic  writer,  born  at  Metz  in  1805,  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Papacy,”  (3  vols.,  1832,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1862. 

Henrion,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  numismatist,  born  at 
Troyes  in  1663;  died  in  1720. 

Henrion  de  Pansey,  hbN're'bx'  d$h  p6N's&', 
(Pierre  Paul  Nicolas,)  a  learned  French  judge  and 
jurist,  born  near  Ligny,  in  Lorraine,  in  1742.  He  gained 
distinction  by  pleading  the  cause  of  a  negro  claimed  as 
a  slave,  who  obtained  his  liberty.  About  1770  he  opened 
an  office  for  consultation,  and  in  1779  published  an  ex¬ 
cellent  “  Dissertation  on  Feudal  Law.”  In  1810  Napoleon 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  saying, 
“You  should  have  been  in  the  council  these  last  ten 
years :  I  have  scolded  Cambaceres  for  not  speaking  of 
you  sooner.”  He  became  first  president  of  the  court  of 
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cassation  in  1828.  He  wrote  several  able  works  on  civil 
and  public  law.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Louis  Rozkt,  “Notice  sur  la  Vieet  les  Ouvrages  de  Hennou 
de  Pansey, ” 1829  ;  L.  D.  Bernard,  “  Notice  historique  sur  Henrion 
de  Pansey,”  1829;  TL  aillakdikr,  “Notice  sur  Henrion  de  Pansey.** 
1829;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Henriot  or  Hanriot,  /^SN're'o',  (Francois,)  born  at 
Nanterre  in  1761,  was  one  of  the  miscreants  who  gained 
a  bad  eminence  in  the  reign  of  terror  by  their  atrocities. 
Pie  was  chosen  by  the  Commune  leader  of  the  armed 
populace  which  in  May,  1793,  surrounded  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  extorted  from  that  body  by  violence  and  terror 
the  proscription  of  the  Girondists.  At  the  time  of  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  downfall,  in  1794,  Plenriot  made  desperate  efforts 
to  rescue  him,  but  failed,  and  was  executed  with  him. 

Henrique.  See  Henry  the  Navigator. 

Henriquel- Dupont,  ^flN're'kel'  dii'p6N',  (Louis 
Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in 
1797,  engraved  portraits  (after  French  artists)  of  Andrew 
Chenier,  Mirabeau,  and  Montaigne  ;  also,  “  The  Virgin 
and  Child,”  after  Raphael.  Died  January  20,  1892. 

Henri quez,  £n-ree'k£th,  (Crisostomo,)  a  Spanish 
author,  born  at  Madrid  in  1594,  wrote  biographies  of 
saints,  etc.,  and  some  historical  works.  Died  in  1632. 

Henry  (Heinrich)  I.,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  [Lat. 
Henri'cus  Au'ceps  ;  Fr.  PIenri  l’Oiseleur,  h&N're' 
IwSz'Iur',1  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  876  a.d.,  was 
the  son  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  first  German 
emperor  of  the  Saxon  house.  Though  he  had  previously 
been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Conrad  I.,  he  was 
recommended  by  that  sovereign  on  his  death-bed  for  his 
successor,  and  he  was  elected  in  919.  After  waging  war 
for  some  time  against  the  Hungarians  without  success, 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  near  Merseburg 
in  933*  Henry  was  the  first  German  emperor  who 
granted  municipal  privileges.  He  died  in  936,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Otho  I. 

See  N.  H.  Gundling,  “  Liber  de  Henrico  Aucupe,”  1711 ;  J.  P. 
Ludhwig,  “  Henricus  Auceps,  Historia  anceps,”  1713;  E.  Burck- 
hardt,  “  Dissertatio  de  Henrico  I.  Germanorum  Rege,”  1831; 
Adelbold,  “  Vita  Henrici  Aucupis,”  in  the  “  Scriptt-.es  Rerun) 
Brunswicensium”  of  Leibnitz. 

Henry  (Heinrich)  II.,  called  the  Saint,  was  the 
son  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  great-grandson  of 
Henry  the  Fowler.  He  was  born  in  972.  Having  ac¬ 
companied  the  emperor  Otho  III.  to  Rome,  where  he 
died,  Henry  took  possession  of  the  crown  jewels,  and 
in  1002  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor  at  Mentz. 
He  was  engaged  in  numerous  broils  with  his  brother 
Bruno,  Henry,  (the  Marquis  of  Schweinfurt,)  and  Har- 
duin  of  Ivrea.  He  died  in  1024,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  II. 

See  A.  Crammer,  “  Adrairanda  Vita  S.  Henrici,”  1770 ;  J.  Rion, 
“Das  heilige  Kaiserpaar,  oder  Leben  und  Thaten  des  heiligen  Hein¬ 
richs,”  etc.,  1832. 

Henry  (Heinrich)  III.,  born  in  1017,  was  the  son  of 
Conrad  II.,  and  was  chosen  emperor  in  1039.  He  curbed 
the  power  of  his  principal  nobles,  carried  on  successful 
wars  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Northern  Italy,  and  in 
1046  deposed  successively  the  popes  Benedict  IX.,  Syl¬ 
vester  III.,  and  Gregory  IV.,  and  raised  Clement  II.  to 
the  pontificate.  He  died  in  1056,  having  previously 
caused  his  son  Henry  to  be  elected  emperor.  Henry  III. 
was  endowed  with  commanding  talents  and  great  energy 
of  character,  and  ranks  among  the  ablest  of  German 
rulers. 

See  Neu,  “Themata  qiuedam  selcctiora  de  Henrico  III.,”  1718. 

Henry  (Heinrich)  IV.,  son  of  Henry  III.,  born  in 
1050,  was  five  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  In  1065, 
in  an  assembly  at  Worms,  he  was  declared  of  age,  through 
the  influence  of  his  preceptor,  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  who  assumed  the  chief  power.  About  1073 
Henry  became  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Magnus,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  in  the  course  of  which  he  appealed  to  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  The  latter,  having  in  vain  remonstrated 
with  the  emperor  for  selling  sees  and  benefices  in  his 
dominions,  now  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  answer  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  Upon  this,  Henry,  in  a 
Diet  at  Worms  in  1076,  deposed  the  pope,  and  was  soon 
after  excommunicated  by  him.  The  emperor,  finding 
his  subjects  inclined  to  revolt,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  his 
crown,  set  out  for  Italy  with  his  wife  and  child  in  the 
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midst  of  winter,  and,  meeting  the  pope  at  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  was  required  to  stand  barefoot  for  three  days 
in  an  open  court-yard  before  the  ban  was  removed.  A 
civil  war  now  ensued,  attended  by  new  excommunica¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  another  deposition  on 
that  of  the  emperor,  till  at  length  the  latter,  whose  son 
Henry  had  rebelled  against  him,  took  refuge  at  Liege, 
where  he  died  in  1106.  (See  Gregory  VII.) 

See  J.  Mascov,  “  Ccmmentarii  de  Rebus  Imperii  Romano  Ger- 
manici  sub  Henrico  IV.  et  Henrico  V.,”  1748 ;  J.  Aventinus,  “Vita 
Henrici  IV.,”  1518;  J.  Stumpk,  “Histone  Kayser  Heinrichs  IV.,” 

Henry  V.,  born  in  1081,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  last  emperor  of  the  Salic  line.  During 
his  father’s  lifetime  he  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope 
Paschal  II.,  been  acknowledged  as  emperor  in  1106. 
Though  at  first  inclined  to  favour  the  pope,  he  soon 
showed  his  determination  to  maintain  his  right  of  inves¬ 
titure,  and  Paschal  at  length  consented  to  crown  him  in 
im,  at  which  time  he  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England.  After  a  contest  with  the  papal 
party,  he  succeeded  in  deposing  the  pope,  and  set  up 
Gregory  VIII.  in  his  stead.  This  measure  was  opposed 
by  the  cardinals,  who  chose  Gelasius  II.,  on  whose  death 
Calixtus  II.  succeeded  to  the  tiara.  With  the  latter 
Henry  concluded  a  treaty  in  1122,  by  which  he  gave 
up  the  right  of  investiture.  He  died  in  1125,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lothaire  of  Saxony. 

See  J.  Mascov,  “Commentarii  de  Rebus  Imperii  Romano-Ger- 
inanici,”  1748;  E.  Gervais,  “Geschichte  Deutschlands  unter  der 
Regierung  Kaiser  Heinrichs  V.,”  1842. 

Henry  VI.,  born  in  1165,  was  the  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  1190.  With  the  view  of  subduing  Sicily,  which  he 
claimed  by  right  of  his  wife  Constance,  he  invaded  that 
country,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Germany.  Here,  with  the  ransom-money  which  he 
received  for  his  prisoner  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  he 
fitted  out  another  expedition.  After  taking  Naples  and 
bringing  Sicily  into  subjection,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Palermo.  His  conduct  towards  the  Sicilians 
was  marked  by  great  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1197,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  poison.  Henry  VI.  was  the  third  emperor  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  line.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philip  of 
Suabia  and  Otho  IV.,  between  whom  the  crown  was 
contested  for  several  years.  (See  Otho  IV.) 

See  W.  JXger,  “Geschichte  Kaiser  Heinrichs  VI.,”  1790. 

Henry  VII.,  born  in  1262,  was  the  son  of  Henry, 
Count  of  Luxemburg,  and  was  chosen  emperor  in  1308. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  marched  into  Italy  and 
sought  to  restore  peace  in  that  country,  then  distracted 
by  the  war  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  attacking  Naples,  when  he  died  suddenly  in 
1313, — as  is  generally  believed,  by  poison. 

See  F.  H.  Barthold,  “Der  Romerzug  Konig  Heinrichs  von 
Lutzelburg,”  1830;  Jakob  Paul  von  Gundling,  “Geschichte  Kay- 
eer  Heinrichs  VII.,”  1719. 

Henry  I.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  Beauclerc, 
born  at  Selby,  Yorkshire,  in  1068,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror  by  Matilda  of  Flanders.  As 
his  surname  indicates,  he  received  a  better  scholastic 
education  than  was  then  usual  even  among  princes.  His 
father  at  his  death  left  him  a  legacy  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  Henry  was  hunting  with  his  brother  William 
Rufus  in  the  New  Forest  in  August,  1100,  when  the  latter 
was  killed.  The  eldest  brother,  Robert,  being  absent  in 
foreign  travel,  Henry  usurped  the  throne.  The  people 
Were  the  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  as  he  presently 
issued  a  charter  in  which  their  rights  and  liberties  were 
reaffirmed.  He  married  Maud,  or  Matilda,  a  Scottish 
princess,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling.  In  1101  Robert 
entered  England  with  an  army,  but  the  contest  was 
settled  without  a  battle,  and  Henry  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne.  A  few  years  after,  Henry 
required  Robert  to  cede  to  him  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and,  on  his  refusal,  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  1106,  defeated  Robert  at  Tenchebrai,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  dominions  and  liberty.  In  1113 
Louis  VI.  of  France  attempted  with  an  army  to  assert 
the  right  of  Robert’s  son,  but  without  success.  Henry’s 


only  son  William  perished  at  sea  in  1120,  after  which  the 
father  was  never  seen  to  smile.  His  daughter  Matilda 
was  declared  his  heir  in  1126,  and  next  year  was  married 
to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  became  Henry  II.  Though  the  character 
of  Henry  was  far  from  amiable,  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  kingly  qualities,  including  judgment,  eloquence, 
and  bravery.  He  died  in  1135,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap.  vi. ;  John  Hayward, 
“  Lives  of  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England,”  1613. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  founder  of  the  Planta¬ 
genet  dynasty,  was  born  at  Le  Mans,  France,  in  1 133. 
His  father  was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  (so  named  from 
the  broom-plant — in  Latin, planta genista — which  he  wore 
in  his  cap,)  and  his  mother  was  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  In  the  contest  which  followed  the  death  of 
Henry  I.,  Stephen  obtained  England,  and  the  infant 
Henry  was  recognized  as  heir  of  Normandy,  to  which 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1151,  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Maine  were  added.  The  next  year  he  married 
Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Guienne,  (whom  Louis,  King  of 
France,  had  divorced,)  whose  dowry  was  Poitou  and 
Guienne  ;  and  he  thus  became  master  of  nearly  half  of 
France.  In  1153  he  invaded  England ;  but,  before  much 
blood  was  spilled,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  Stephen 
retained  the  crown  during  his  lifetime,  and  Henry  was 
recognized  as  his  successor.  Stephen  died  in  1 1 54. 

Henry  began  his  reign  by  discharging  the  foreign 
troops,  razing  to  the  ground  the  castles  of  the  rebellious 
barons,  and  by  other  energetic  and  politic  measures. 
He  was  several  times  involved  in  war  with  the  King  of 
France,  without  important  results.  His  reign  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  ana 
by  a  contest  with  the  haughty  Thomas  a  Becket,  whom 
he  had  made  prime  minister  and  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  In  1164  a  council  of  nobles  and  prelates  adopted 
the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over  the  church.  Becket  was 
murdered  in  1170  by  an  over-officious  servant  of  the  king, 
who  in  1174  performed  severe  penance  at  his  tomb,  and 
soon  after  the  Constitutions  above  named  were  repealed. 
The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  effected  by  Henry’s  arms 
between  1169  and  1175.  His  last  years  were  rendered 
unhappy  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  who  were  instigated 
by  Queen  Eleanor  and  supported  by  Louis  of  France. 
“Henry  was,”  says  Hume,  “the  greatest  prince  of  his 
time  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities.  His  character 
in  private  as  well  as  public  life  is  almost  without  a 
blemish.”  But  Michelet  charges  him  with  sensuality 
and  other  vices.  He  died  at  Chinon,  in  P'rance,  in  1189, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard  I. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chaps,  viii.  and  ix. ;  Miche¬ 
let,  “  History  of  France  ;”  E.  Bolton,  “  Life  of  Henry  II. ;”  Lord 
Lyttelton,  “History  of  Henry  II.,”  1764-67;  Berington,  “Life 
of  Henry  II.,”  1790;  Freeman,  “History  of  the  Angevin  Kiugi 
of  England.” 

Henry  III.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  of  Win¬ 
chester,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  born  in  1206, 
and  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  John  by  his  queen, 
Isabella  of  Angouleme.  He  was  acknowledged  king  in 
J2i6,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  minority.  In  1222  Henry  was  declared  of 
age  to  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  royalty.  In 
1230  he  invaded  France,  with  which  he  had  been  at  war 
for  several  years,  but  returned  without  any  important 
achievement.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ray¬ 
mond,  Count  of  Provence,  in  1236,  and  a  few  years  after 
wards  renewed  hostilities  against  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated.  His  feeble  character,  mis- 
government,  and  ill  success  rendered  him  an  object  of 
contempt  among  his  people  and  provoked  many  con¬ 
tests  with  his  Parliaments.  He  confirmed  the  Magna 
Charta,  but  repeatedly  violated  it.  In  1258  the  barons, 
headed  by  the  ambitious  and  popular  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  revolted  against  the  king,  who 
was  forced  to  yield  his  power  to  a  committee  of  twenty- 
four.  For  several  years  a  civil  war  was  waged  between 
the  king  and  the  barons,  with  various  success,  until  the 
latter,  in  1264,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Lewes, 
where  the  king  and  his  son  Edward  were  taken  prison- 
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ers.  The  Earl  ol  Leicester  then  became  dictator  of  the 
country.  In  1265  Prince  Edward  escaped,  raised  an  army, 
and  defeated  the  barons  at  Evesham,  where  De  Montfort 
was  slain,  and  the  royal  authority  was  restored.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty-six  years, — the  longest  in  the  English  annals 
before  that  of  George  III., — Henry  died  in  1272,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.  This  reign  presents 
the  first  example  of  a  Parliament  constituted  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  representatives  from  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs.  The  king  was  eminent  as  a  builder. 

See  Humk,  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  xii. ;  R.  Cotton,  “  Life 
of  Henry  III.,”  1627;  W.  Prynne,  “Life  of  Hemy  III.,”  1670. 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  Boling- 
broke,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  King  Edward  the 
Third.  His  mother  was  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  a  descendant  of  Henry  II.  He  was  born 
at  Bolingbroke  in  1366.  In  1397  he  married  Mary  de 
Bohun,  daughter  of  the  last  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Hereford.  The  next  year  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  for  ten  years  by  Richard  II.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1399,  he  became  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  but  the 
king  refused  to  give  him  possession  of  his  estate.  With 
the  avowed  purpose  of  vindicating  his  right,  Henry  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  where  he  was  joined  by  other  nobles, 
and  soon  assembled  an  army  of  60,000  men.  The  king, 
unable  to  resist,  and  deserted  by  his  disaffected  subjects, 
was  deposed  by  Parliament  in  1399,  and  Henry  succeeded 
him,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  although  the 
Earl  of  March  was  the  more  legitimate  heir.  In  1402  a 
Scottish  army,  which  invaded  England  with  the  pretext 
of  restoring  Richard,  was  defeated  at  Homildon  Hill. 
Soon  afterwards  his  throne  was  menaced  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  famous  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  in 
concert  with  the  Welsh  chieftain  Owen  Glendower  and 
others.  At  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  where  the  king 
fought  with  desperate  courage,  the  rebels  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated,  and  Percy,  their  leader,  was  slain. 
Glenaower  maintained  for  several  years  an  irregular  war¬ 
fare  in  the  mountains  of  Wales;  and  the  Percy  family 
again  revolted  in  1408,  but  were  finally  defeated  at  Bran¬ 
ham,  where  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  killed.  The 
popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed  at  his  accession  was  not 
retained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  Hume  says, 
“  His  prudence,  vigilance,  and  foresight  in  maintaining 
his  power  were  admirable ;  and  he  possessed  many 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  his  high  station,  and  which 
rendered  his  usurpation  of  it,  though  pernicious  in  after- 
times,  rather  salutary  during  his  own  reign  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation.”  He  died  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Henry  V.  Henry  IV.  gives  the  name  to  one 
of  Shakspeare’s  most  popular  dramas,  in  two  parts. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap,  xviii.  ;  Sir  J.  Hay¬ 
ward,  “Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,”  1599;  G.  P.  R.  James, 
“Life  of  Henry  IV.” 

Henry  V.,  King  of  England,  born  at  Monmouth  in 
1388,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Mary  de 
Bohun.  In  his  father’s  reign  he  displayed  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  gave  proof  of  great  military 
talents  in  the  war  with  the  Welsh.  In  1413  Henry  was 
proclaimed  king,  with  abundant  expression  of  the  popular 
favour,  and  began  his  reign  with  several  acts  of  gene¬ 
rosity.  He  released  the  Earl  of  March  (the  lawful  heir 
of  the  crown)  from  prison,  and  restored  the  heir  of  Percy 
to  his  title  and  estate.  Having  resolved  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  which  was  then  a  prey  to 
civil  dissensions,  he  embarked  in  1415  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  After  taking  Harfleur,  and  losing  a  large 
part  of  his  army  by  disease,  he  was  marching  home¬ 
ward,  when  his  progress  was  opposed  by  D’Albret,  Con¬ 
stable  of  France,  with  an  army  about  four  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  On  the  25th  of  October,  I4i5> 
was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about  24,000 
men,  including  prisoners.  The  victor  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  without  delay. 

In  1417,  profiting  by  the  imbecility  of  the  French  king 
and  the  feuds  among  the  nobles,  he  renewed  hostilities, 
captured  Rouen,  and  threatened  Paris.  In  1420  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  made  at  Troyes,  with  the  conditions  that 
Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  King 


Charles  VI.,  and  should  inherit  the  crown  at  the  death 
of  the  latter.  One  of  the  French  factions,  however,  headed 
by  the  dauphin,  did  not  consent  to  this  disgraceful  trans¬ 
action,  and  made  a  brave  stand  for  the  national  cause. 
Henry’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Bauge ;  but  at  other  places  the  English 
were  successful,  and  Henry  seemed  on  the  point  of  real¬ 
izing  his  ambitious  projects,  when  he  died  prematurely 
in  1422,  (a  few  weeks  before  Charles  VI.,)  leaving  an 
infant  son,  who  afterwards  reigned  as  Henry  VI.  After 
his  death,  his  widow  Catherine  married  Owen  Tudor,  a 
Welshman,  whose  posterity  became  the  royal  family  of 
England.  The  frankness  and  energy  of  his  character 
and  the  glory  of  his  victories  rendered  Henry  the  idol 
of  the  English  people  ;  but  his  glory  is  obscured  or 
stained  by  the  injustice  of  the  enterprise  in  which  his  life 
was  chiefly  spent.  Henry  V.  gives  the  name  to  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  historical  dramas,  and  constitutes  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  interesting  character  in  both  parts  of  the  two¬ 
fold  drama  entitled  “  Henry  IV.” 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  xix. ;  Elham,  “Vita 
et  Gesta  Henrici  V Goodwin,  “  Life  of  Henry  V.,”  1604;  P.  F. 
Tytler,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  V.,”  1830 
“  Henry  of  Monmouth ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Henry  V. 
of  England,”  by  J.  Endell  Tyler. 

Henry  VI.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  the  only  son  of 
Henry  V.  and  Catherine  of  France.  He  was  born  in 
1421,  and  was  only  nine  months  old  when  he  became 
king.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  appointed 
Regent  or  Protector  of  England.  At  the  death  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  in  1422,  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  at 
Paris  ;  but  a  large  party  of  the  French  openly  sided  with 
the  dauphin,  who  was  styled  Charles  VII.  Henry’s 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  English  power  in  France.  In  1424  the 
English  gained  a  victory  at  Verneuil,  after  which  their 
power  gradually  declined.  The  city  of  Orleans  in  1429 
was  delivered  from  siege  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  her  countrymen.  In  1436 
the  English  garrison  of  Paris  was  forced  to  surrender. 
In  1445  Henry  married  a  French  lady,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  titular  King  of  Sicily.  She 
was  superior  in  ability  and  energy  to  her  husband,  oTer 
whom  she  easily  acquired  a  permanent  ascendant. 

Victory  continued  to  attend  the  French  arms,  and 
before  the  close  of  1451  not  a  single  province  of  France 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  English.  And  now  Eng¬ 
land  in  her  turn  was  destined  to  experience  the  evils  ol 
an  imbecile  ruler,  a  disputed  title,  and  an  intestine  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  Duke 
of  York,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  a  descendant  of 
Edward  the  Third’s  second  son,  was  supported  by  many 
powerful  nobles,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
“  the  King-maker.”  The  battle  of  Saint  Alban’s,  (1455,) 
in  which  the  partisans  of  York  were  victorious  and 
Henry  was  taken  prisoner,  was  the  beginning  of  a  war 
which  lasted,  with  interruptions,  for  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  the  English  nobility  were  nearly  annihilated. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Saint  Alban’s,  the 
Duke  of  York  became  Protector.  After  vain  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  contestants,  in  1460  another  battle  was 
fought,  at  Northampton,  where  the  royalists  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  Henry  was  again  made  prisoner  by  the  Earl 
of  March,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  York.  His  queen,  Mar¬ 
garet,  escaped  to  Scotland,  and  continued  the  war  several 
years  with  vigoui  and  partial  success.  At  the  battle  of 
Wakefield  the  Duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  but 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  in  1461,  with  the  title  of 
Edward  IV.  Henry,  after  being  several  times  liberated 
and  recaptured,  died  in  prison,  or,  as  some  suppose,  was 
murdered,  in  1471.  He  was  remarkably  gentle  and  in¬ 
offensive,  and  seemed  to  feel  little  interest  in  the  quarrel 
maintained  on  his  account.  Henry  VI.  furnishes  the 
name  to  one  of  Shakspeare’s  historical  dramas,  in  three 
parts,  in  which  are  represented  the  principal  events  of 
his  reign. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chaps,  xx.  andxxi. 

Henry  VII.,  King  of  England,  the  founder  of  the 
royal  line  of  Tudor,  was  born  at  Pembroke  Castle  in 
1456.  By  his  father,  Edmond  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
he  was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  France ;  by 
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his  mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  he  derived  a  claim  to 
the  English  crown,  as  one  of  her  ancestors  was  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  His  father 
dying  in  1456,  Henry  became  Earl  of  Richmond.  He 
was  confined  as  a  prisoner  by  Edward  IV.  for  several 
years,  and  when  the  Lancastrians  were  finally  defeated, 
in  1471,  he  escaped  with  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
to  Brittany,  where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of 
Richard  III.,  in  1483.  As  Henry  was  now  recognized 
as  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  many  people  looked 
to  him  as  the  most  eligible  person  to  deliver  them  from 
Richard,  who  was  generally  detested.  The  leaders  of 
both  the  rival  houses,  therefore,  invited  Henry  to  assume 
the  royal  power.  The  first  attempt  to  dethrone  Richard, 
made  in  1483,  was  a  failure.  Renewing  his  enterprise 
in  1485,  he  landed  in  Wales  with  about  2000  men,  and, 
after  receiving  large  accessions,  encountered  Richard 
at  Bosworth,  where  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain, 
August  22,  1485. 

.  In  accordance  with  a  plan  previously  formed  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  rival  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Henry,  in 
i486,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV., — an 
event  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  people.  For 
several  years  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  seditious 
attempts  of  the  impostors  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  latter  of  whom  pretended  to  be  Richard, 
the  younger  brother  of  Edward  V.,  and  was  supported 
by  the  court  of  France  and  by  many  English  nobles.  He 
was  executed  in  1499,  after  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
internal  tranquillity.  Henry  lost  somewhat  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  favour  by  his  partiality  for  the  Lancastrians  and  his 
severity  towards  the  other  party,  as  well  as  by  his  rapa¬ 
city  in  raising  money.  Empson  and  Dudley  became 
notorious  as  the  agents  of  his  exactions.  In  1501  the 
king’s  eldest  son,  Arthur,  was  married  to  Catherine,  a 
Spanish  princess  ;  and,  though  he  died  about  six  months 
after,  the  remote  consequences  of  the  match  were  very 
momentous.  (See  Henry  VIII.)  In  1503  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  confirmed  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  James  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
which  was  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  a  permanent 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  ministers  and  council¬ 
lors  who  possessed  the  greatest  favour  and  influence  in 
this  reign  were  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Henry  possessed  prudence, 
vigour,  and  an  excellent  capacity,  but  seems  to  have  been 
deficient  in  the  better  qualities  of  the  heart.  Avarice 
was  his  ruling  passion.  His  reign,  though  rather  arbi¬ 
trary,  was  accounted  fortunate  for  the  nation,  and  forms 
an  important  era  in  history,  in  which  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  invention  of  printing  gave  a  wonderful 
impetus  to  the  human  mind.  He  died  in  1509,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  VIII. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,” chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  xxvi.  ; 
Francis  Bacon,  “  Historia  Regni  Henrici  VII.,”  1642;  Aleyn, 
“History  of  Henry  VII.,”  in  verse,  1638  ;  Marsollier,  “  Histoire 
de  Henn  VII,”  1697. 

Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  the  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  born  at 
Greenwich  in  1491.  By  the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
in  1502,  he  became  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  The  next  year  he 
was,  against  his  will,  obliged  by  his  father  to  affiance 
himself  to  his  brother’s  widow,  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
His  accession  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1509,  was  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing  among  the  people,  who  were 
^repossessed  in  his  favour  by  his  personal  advantages 
and  other  popular  qualities.  He  appears  to  have  been 
*1  early  life  one  of  the  most  exemplary  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  princes  in  Europe.  (See  Froude’s  “History  of 
England,”  vol.  i.  chap,  ii.)  His  marriage  with  Catherine, 
who  was  his  senior  by  six  years,  was  solemnized  a  few 
months  after  his  accession.  In  1512  he  was  induced  to 
oin  the  pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor  in 
a  league  against  the  King  of  France,  and  sent  10,000  men 
to  invade  Guienne  ;  but  the  expedition  was  a  total  failure. 
The  next  year  he  invaded  France  in  person,  and  defeated 
the  French  at  Guinegaste.  In  1514  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made,  the  chief  condition  of  which  was  that  Louis 
XII.  should  marry  Henry’s  sister  Mary.  In  1513,  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  the  ally  of  France,  having  marched 
across  the  border,  was  defeated  and  slain,  at  the  great 
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battle  of  Flodden,  by  the  English  under  the  Earl  of 
Surrey. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  chief  competitors 
for  favour  and  influence  at  court  were  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  treasurer,  and  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  held  the  office  of  secretary.  The  latter 
introduced  to  the  king  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  soon  sup¬ 
planted  them  both  by  his  insinuating  arts  and  became 
the  prime  favourite  and  sole  minister.  For  about  fifteen 
years  he  directed  the  affairs  of  state  with  almost  absolute 
authority.  In  1515  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  soon  after  a  cardinal.  In  the  long  contest  for  su¬ 
premacy  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  Henry, 
whose  friendship  was  courted  by  both,  might  have  de¬ 
rived  great  advantage  from  his  position ;  but,  guided 
rather  by  impulse  than  policy,  his  actual  influence  was 
inconsiderable.  Charles  having  secured  Wolsey’s  in¬ 
fluence  by  promising  to  concur  in  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  Henry  in  1522  declared  war  against  France, 
which  was  invaded  by  an  English  army  the  next  year. 
But  the  cardinal  had  become  estranged  from  Charles 
after  the  election  of  Pope  Adrian,  and  in  1525  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Francis.  In  1526  Henry 
was  declared  protector  of  the  “  Holy  League”  formed 
by  the  pope  against  Charles  V. ;  but  after  this  period 
the  foreign  transactions  of  his  reign  are  unimportant  and 
overshadowed  by  the  domestic  events. 

The  impression  made  on  the  king  by  the  beauty  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  scruples  which  he  felt  or  feigned 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his  former  marriage,  induced 
him  in  1527  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  This 
question  of  divorce  was  rendered  more  exciting  and 
momentous  by  its  bearing  on  the  Reformation,  which 
about  that  time  began  to  agitate  the  Church, — Anne  Bo¬ 
leyn  favouring  the  Protestants,  and  Catherine  being  a 
zealous  Catholic.  The  pope  gave  him  specious  promises, 
but  interposed  the  delay  of  a  legal  process  for  several 
years.  In  1529  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  and  Cranmer,  a 
Protestant,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Henry, 
whose  passions  and  interest  inclined  him  to  favour  the 
Reformers,  as  his  quarrel  with  the  pope  increased  both 
his  power  and  revenue,  was  declared  in  1531  supreme 
head  of  the  Church.  After  the  Convocations  of  York 
and  Canterbury  had  pronounced  the  marriage  with  Cath¬ 
erine  invalid,  Henry,  without  the  pope’s  permission, 
married  Anne  Boleyn,  in  1533.  Queen  Catherine  died 
in  1536.  By  acts  of  Parliament,  the  English  church  and 
people  were  declared  independent  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  many  innovations  were  made  in  religion.  The  mon¬ 
asteries,  six  hundred  and  forty-five  in  number,  were 
gradually  abolished,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  secretary  of  state  and  vicar-general,  and  a 
new  translation  of  tne  Bible  was  made  by  royal  authority. 

In  1536,  Queen  Anne,  having  lost  the  favour  of  the 
king,  became  the  victim  of  his  jealousy,  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  supposed  to  have  had  no  other  ground  on  her 
part  than  slight  indiscretions  and  levity  of  manner.  But 
Froude  takes  a  different  view,  which  he  supports  by 
many  forcible  arguments.  (See  “  History  of  England,” 
chap,  xi.)  But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen,  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Henry,  who  married  his  new  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Jane  Seymour,  the  next  day  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Anne.  Queen  Jane  died  in  1 537»  on 
birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Edward  VI.  In  1540  Henry 
married  a  Flemish  princess,  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was 
divorced  about  six  months  afterwards.  The  same  year 
he  married,  as  his  fifth  wife,  Catherine  Howard.  In  1538 
the  pope  published  a  bull  against  Henry,  and  formally 
delivered  his  soul  to  the  devil.  The  icing,  however, 
maintained  several  of  the  Catholic  dogmas,  (among  which 
was  that  of  the  real  presence,)  and  many  Protestants, 
refusing  to  conform,  fell  victims  to  his  arbitrary  power. 
In  1542  Queen  Catherine  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of 
infidelity  to  her  marriage-vow,  and  the  next  year  her 
place  was  supplied  by  Catherine  Parr.  Notwithstanding 
his  cruelty  and  excesses,  Henry  seems  to  have  retained 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  in  general  to  the  close  of 
his  life  “He  possessed,”  says  Hume,  “great  vigour 
of  mind,  courage,  vigilance,  and  inflexibility.”  But  the 
catalogue  of  his  vices,  it  must  be  confessed,  includes 
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dome  of  the  worst  qualities  of  human  nature.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  Henry’s  char¬ 
acter,  should  read  the  first  four  volumes  of  Froude’s 
“  History  of  England,”  which  contain  by  far  the  most 
complete  account  of  his  reign  that  has  yet  been  written. 
He  died  in  1 547*  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward 
VI.  Henry  VIII.  furnishes  the  title  to  one  of  Shak- 
speare’s  historic  dramas. 

See,  besides  Froude,  Godwin,  “  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  ”  1616;  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  “Life  and  Reign  of 
Henrj  VIII.,”  1649;  P.  F.  Tytler,  “Life  of  Henry  VIII.;” 
Humes  and  Lingard’s  “Histories  of  England;”  Strickland, 
“Queens  of  England.” 

Henry  I.,  King  of  Castile,  born  in  1204,  was  the  son 
of  Alfonso  III.  of  Castile.  After  a  reign  of  three  years, 
he  died  in  1217. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  Castile,  often  called  Henry  of 
Transtamare,  born  at  Seville  in  1333,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Alfonso  XI.  He  received  the  title  of  Count  of 
Transtamare  from  his  brother,  King  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
After  striving  to  supplant  Pedro  by  intrigue,  he  joined 
the  King  of  Aragon  in  a  war  against  Castile,  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  fled  to  France.  There  he  raised  an  army, 
and  again  invaded  Castile  in  1366,  but  was  beaten  by 
Pedro’s  ally,  the  English  Black  Prince.  In  a  third  at¬ 
tempt,  with  a  French  army  led  by  Du  Guesclin,  he  was 
more  successful.  Pedro  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1368, 
after  which  Henry  reigned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  favour  of  his  subjects.  He  died  in  1379,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son,  John  I. 

See  Ferreras,  “Histoire  generate  d’Espagne,”  16  vols.,  1700; 
Pufkendorf,  “Histoire  universelle,”  10  vols.,  1722;  P.  Lopez  de 
Ayala,  “Crdnicas  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla,”  1495,  and  4  vols.,  1779. 

Henry  III.,  King  of  Castile,  born  in  1379,  succeeded 
his  father  John  in  1390,  and  married  Catherine  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Benavente  and  the  Count 
of  Gijon,  whom  he  defeated.  Having  exercised  his  au¬ 
thority  in  certain  points  of  church  government,  Pope 
Boniface  declared  him  a  schismatic,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  allegiance  to  him.  After  this  Henry  re¬ 
cognized  the  rival  pope,  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1403.  He 
resisted  successfully  the  aggressions  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Moors  of  Granada 
when  he  died  in  1406,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  wise 
and  good  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  II. 

See  C.  Romey,  “  Histoire  d’Espagne,”  12  vols. ;  Gonzales  Da¬ 
vila,  “Historia  de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Rey  Henrique  III.  de 
Castilla,”  1638. 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  Castile,  the  sen  of  John  II.,  was 
born  at  Valladolid  in  1423,  and  was  surnamed  the  Im¬ 
potent.  Having  wasted  his  youth  in  vice  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1454.  He  married 
Joanna  of  Portugal,  whose  character  was  so  depraved 
or  doubtful  that  the  Cortes  would  not  acknowledge  her 
child  Joanna  to  be  the  legitimate  heir.  In  1465  several 
grandees,  encouraged  by  the  prevalent  disaffection  of 
the  people,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Henry’s  brother, 
Alfonso,  king.  Henry  raised  an  army,  and  a  civil  war 
followed  until  1468,  when  Alfonso  died.  A  peace  was 
then  made,  Henry  consenting  to  disinherit  Joanna  and 
adopt  as  heiress  his  sister,  the  well-known  Isabella  of 
Castile,  who  was  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in 
1469.  For  many  years  Henry  waged  war  against  the 
Moors  of  Granada  without  any  important  advantage. 
He  died  in  1474.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  anarchy, 
oppression,  and  misery. 

See  Prescott,  “Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  chaps,  iii.  and 
iv.  ;  Enriquez  de  Castillo,  “Crdnica  del  Rey  D.  Hennque  el 
Quarto,”  1787;  Zurita,  “  Histoire  d’Aragon,”  7  vols. 

Henry  [Fr.  Henrt,  ^N're'j  I.,  King  of  France,  a  son 
of  Robert,  and  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  born  aboui 
1005,  ascended  the  throne  in  1031.  He  was  soon  in¬ 
volved  in  a  civil  war  with  his  younger  brother  Robert, 
who  was  favoured  by  their  mother,  Constance.  Aided 
by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Henry  maintained  his  throne, 
and  ceded  to  Robert  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  At  tlmty- 
nine  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Yaroslaf,  Duke  o 
Russia.  He  was  almost  continually  at  war  with  his  vas- 
sals  or  neighbours,  among  others  with  William,  I  u  e 
of  Normandy,  who  conquered  England,  lie  died  in 
1060,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  I. 


Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  second  son  of  Francis  I, 
and  of  Queen  Claude,  was  born  at  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye  in  1518,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1547.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Catherine  de’  Medici,  (or  de  Medicis.)  In  1550  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  England,  by  which  Boulogne  was 
restored  to  the  French.  In  1552  ne  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  against  Charles 
V.,  and  took  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  The  Germans 
having  made  a  separate  peace,  Henry  alone  sustained  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards.  A  truce  of  five  years  was 
signed  in  1556  between  Henry  and  Charles  ;  but  the  war 
was  renewed  the  next  year  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose 
army  gained  a  great  victory  at  Saint-Quentin.  In  1558 
Calais  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  having  been  held 
by  the  English  more  than  two  hundred  years.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Cateau-Cambresis  in  1559,  by 
which  France  retained  Calais,  Metz,  and  Verdun,  and 
gave  up  Savoy.  Among  the  results  of  this  treaty  was 
a  marriage  between  Henry’s  daughter  Elizabeth  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  At  a  tournament  given  on  this 
occasion,  Henry  by  accident  received  a  mortal  wound, 
in  1559*  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis  II. 

See  A.  Varillas,  “Histoire  de  Henri  II,”  1692;  C.  F.  Lam¬ 
bert,  “ Histoire  et  R&gne  de  Henri  II,”  1752;  Michelet,  “His¬ 
toire  de  France.” 

Henry  III.,  [often  called  in  French  Henri  de  Valois, 
^SN're'  deh  vtl'wi',  in  Latin  Henri'cus  Vale'sius, 
i.e.  “Henry  of  Valois,”]  King  of  France,  third  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  born  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  in  1551,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles 
IX.,  in  1574.  Previously  to  this  he  was  styled  Due 
d’Anjou,  had  defeated  the  Calvinists  at  Jarnac  and 
Mor.contour,  and  in  1573  was  elected  King  of  Poland, 
the  people  of  which  country  made  unavailing  efforts  to 
retain  him.  He  found  his  French  kingdom  a  prey  to  a 
civil  or  religious  war  between  two  factions,  the  Catholics 
under  Henry  of  Guise,  and  the  Huguenots  under  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In 
1575  he  married  a  French  lady,  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Vaudesmont.  Henry  having  issued  an  edict 
of  pacification  favourable  to  the  Protestants  in  1576,  the 
Catholics  formed  a  general  league,  sworn  to  defend  the 
interest  of  their  Church  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  been  justly  dis¬ 
trusted  by  both  parties,  but  thought  it  his  policy  to 
declare  himself  the  head  of  the  League.  His  court  was 
disgraced  by  favouritism,  intrigues,  bigotry,  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  ;  and  his  personal  character  was  not  such  as 
to  command  the  popular  respect.  Henry’s  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on,  died  in  1584,  and,  as  the  king  had  no 
children,  the  question  of  the  succession  assumed  great 
importance ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
aspired  to  the  throne.  In  1587  Henri  of  Navarre  gained 
the  battle  of  Coutras ;  and  soon  after  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  ligueurs  took  arms  at  Paris  against  the  king,  who 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Rouen.  In  1588  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  assassinated,  probably  by  the  order  of  Henry, 
who  for  this  crime  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope 
The  king  then  applied  to  Henry  of  Navarre  for  aid 
against  the  League,  which  was  generously  granted,  and 
they  were  pressing  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  Henry  IIL 
was  assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Jacques  Clement, 
in  1589.  He  was  the  last  king  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

See  G.  Sossius,  “De  Vita  Henrici  IIL  Libri  IX.,”  1628;  Va 
rillas,  “Histoire  de  Henri  III,”  1694;  Adrien  de  Valois,  “De 
Vita  Henrici  Vaksii,”  1677;  Sauvigny,  “Histoire  de  Henri  III,” 
1788 ;  L’Estoile,  “  Journal  des  Choses  ntemorables  advenues  duranl 
le  R&gne  de  Henri  III,”  1621. 

Henry  IV.,  [often  called  in  French  Henri  le  Grand, 
hb N're'  l?h  grftN  ;  Lat.  Henri'cus  Mag'nus,  i.e.  “  Henry 
the  Great,”]  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  and  founder 
of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon,  was  born  at  Pau,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1553.  His  father  was  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
Due  de  Vendome,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Louis  IX., 
and  his  mother  was  Jeanne  d’Albret,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Henri  d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre.  She  was  a 
woman  of  superior  merit,  ardently  devoted  to  the  Prot¬ 
estant  faith,  in  which  she  educated  her  son.  In  1569,  the 
civil  war  being  renewed,  Henry,  then  styled  Prince  of 
Bearn,  joined  the  Protestant  army,  led  by  his  uncle,  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  (who  recognized  him  as  the  chief  of 
the  party,)  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and 


See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais. 
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Monc^Rtour.  The  Protestants  having  gained  a  victory 
at  Arnay-le-Duc,  a  treacherous  peace  was  offered  by  the 
court  and  accepted  in  1570.  To  inspire  the  Huguenots 
with  greater  confidence,  a  marriage  was  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Henry  and  the  king’s  sister  Margaret.  While 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  was  making  preparation  at  Paris 
for  the  marriage  of  her  son,  she  died  suddenly,  in  1572, 
and  he  became  King  of  Navarre.  A  few  days  after  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  occurred  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.  (See  Charles  IX.)  Henry’s  life  was 
spared  on  condition  that  he  would  adopt  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  but  he  was  confined  and  strictly 
watched  for  several  years.  In  1576  he  escaped  to  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  assumed  the  command  of  his  friends,  then 
menaced  by  the  Catholic  League.  He  displayed  great 
skill  and  bravery  in  several  campaigns,  the  operations 
of  which  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  on  a  small 
scale.  In  1587  the  Huguenots  gained  a  decisive  victory 
at  Coutras.  The  King  of  France  died  in  1589,  and 
named  for  his  successor  the  subject  of  this  article,  who, 
since  the  death  of  the  king’s  brother,  was  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown.  His  claim  was  disputed  by  a  large 
army  under  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  and  by  the  fanatical 
populace  of  Paris,  who  kindled  bonfires  to  show  their 
joy  at  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  and  whose  resistance 
was  stimulated  by  Spanish  gold.  Baffled  in  his  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  capital,  he  marched  towards 
Dieppe,  where  his  army  was  increased  by  5000  English 
sent  by  his  ally  Elizabeth.  In  1590  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Ivry  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  after  electrify¬ 
ing  his  army  with  this  brief  harangue  :  “  Fellow-soldiers, 
you  are  Frenchmen ;  behold  the  enemy !  If  you  lose 
sight  of  your  ensigns,  rally  around  my  plume :  you  will 
always  find  it  on  the  high  road  to  honour  !”  In  1592  he 
defeated  a  Spanish  army  under  Farnese,  the  celebrated 
Prince  of  Parma,  near  Yvetot. 

His  devotion  to  the  interest  of  France  (we  may  chari¬ 
tably  suppose)  now  induced  him  to  conciliate  his  ene¬ 
mies  by  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
1593, — the  Protestants  at  the  same  time  being  assured 
of  the  continuance  of  his  favour  and  protection.  In 
1594  he  entered  Paris  without  resistance,  and  granted  a 
general  pardon.  After  numerous  battles  and  sieges,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  at  Vervins  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  in  1598,  and  Henry  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  same  year  he  gave  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  to  his  subjects  by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Directing 
his  attention  to  the  finances,  agriculture,  and  industrial 
arts,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  minister  Sully, 
he  proved  himself  a  wise  and  able  statesman,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himself  very  popular  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
lower  classes  and  his  generosity  to  all.  His  popularity 
was  increased  by  the  spirited  and  eloquent  public  ad¬ 
dresses  which  he  made  on  various  occasions,  and  by  the 
frank  simplicity  of  his  manners.  In  1600  he  married 
an  Italian  princess,  Marie  de’  Medici,  having  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  first  wife.  The  last  half  of  his  reign 
was  peaceful  and  prosperous.  He  founded  a  hospital, 
a  college,  and  a  public  library  in  Paris,  and  encouraged 
learned  men,  among  whom  were  Casaubon  and  Grotius. 
His  memory  is  more  cherished  by  the  French  than 
that  of  any  other  of  their  kings,  and  his  character  is 
regarded  by  them  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Frenchman, 
a  warrior,  a  monarch,  and  a  statesman.  On  the  14th 
of  May,  1610,  while  riding  in  his  carriage,  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  Ravaillac.  He  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Louis  XIII. 

See  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  45  et  teq., 
and  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  340 ;  P.  Hooft,  “  Het  Leven  van  Konig 
Hendrik  IV.,”  1626;  J.  Peleus,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Henri  le 
3rand,”  1613-16;  G.  Sossius,  “De  Vita  Henrici  Magni  Libri  IV.,” 
*622  ;  Hardouin  de  P6r6fixr,  “  Histoire  du  Roi  Henri  le  Grand,” 
1661 ;  De  Bury,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Henri  IV,”  1765 ;  Musset- 
Pathay,  “Vie  militaire  et  priv^e  de  Henri  IV,”  1803;  Poirson, 
‘  Histoire  du  Regne  de  Henri  IV,”  3  vols.,  1857  ;  G.  P.  R.  James, 
‘Life  of  Henry  IV.,”  3  vols.,  1847;  DaubigniJ,  “ Histoire  uni- 
verselle ;”  Michelet,  “Histoire  de  France;”  L’Estoile,  “Jour¬ 
nal  du  R£gne  de  Henri  IV ;”  Davila,  “  History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
in  France;”  F.  A.  Mignet,  “Histoire  de  la  Ligue  et  du  R£gne  de 
Henri  IV,”  5  vols.,  1829;  also  a  review  of  the  “Letters  of  Henry 
IV.,”  in  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1842. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I. 
of  England,  was  born  at  Stirling  in  1594.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  unlike  his  father,  brave,  generous, 


and  constant,  was  fond  of  maritime  adventure,  and  earn¬ 
estly  opposed  to  popery.  He  befriended  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  used  to  say  that  no  king  but  his  father 
would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage.  Died  in  1612. 

See  T.  Birch,  “Life  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,”  1760;  Gar- 
diner,  “  History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  chaps,  viii.  and  x. ; 
Harney,  “History  of  England,”  chap,  xlvii. ;  Cornwallis,  “Life 
of  Prince  Henry,”  in  the  “  Somers  Tracts.” 

Henry,  (Heinrich,)  or  Friedrich  Heinrich  Lud¬ 
wig,  a  Prussian  prince,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
strategy,  born  in  Berlin  in  1726,  was  a  brother  of  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  1757,  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  He  outgeneralled  the  enemy  in  the  campaign  of 
1758,  and  obtained  some  advantages  in  1759.  In  1760, 
with  35,000  men,  he  held  in  check  a  superior  force  of 
Russians  by  skilful  marches,  and  prevented  their  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Austrians.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  at 
Freyburg  in  October,  1762,  which  was  the  last  important 
action  of  the  Seven  Years’  war.  He  was  less  enter¬ 
prising  as  a  general  than  his  brother,  who  in  1763 
saluted  him  “  as  the  only  general  that  in  this  war  has 
not  committed  a  single  fault.”  Died  in  1802. 

See  “  Schilderung  des  Privatlebens  des  Prinzen  Heinrich  von 
Preussen,”  1784;  “Anecdoten  und  Characterziige  aus  dem  Leben  des 
Prinzen  Heinrich  von  Preussen,”  1804;  Guyton,  “Vie  priv^e  d’un 
Homme  c61&bre,  ou  Details  des  Loisirs  du  Prince  Henri  de  Prusse,” 
1784 ;  Bouill^  du  Charol,  “  Vie  du  Prince  Henri  de  Prusse,”  1809. 

Henry  of  Alkmaar.  See  Alkmar. 

Henry  of  Champagne,  (shfiN'pln',)  born  in  1180, 
was  the  nephew  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  In  the  third 
crusade  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre.  By  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  widow  of 
Conrad  of  Tyre,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs,  he 
became  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  died  during  the  fourth 
crusade. 

Henry  of  Ghent.  See  Goethals. 

Henry  of  Hainault,  [Fr.  Henri  de  Hainault, 
kb N're'  deh  ^Yno',]  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1174,  was 
a  brother  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  In  1202  he  took  part 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1206  succeeded 
his  brother  Baldwin  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  He 
is  represented  as  a  brave  and  prudent  prince.  Died, 
without  issue,  in  1216. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  an  English  historian,  who 
lived  about  1150,  became  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 
He  wrote  a  general  history  of  England  fi  m  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  (1154,)  which  was 
published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  1596.  He  also  wrote 
Latin  poetry,  which  is  not  without  merit. 

Henry  (or  Henrique)  of  Portugal.  See  Henri 
de  Bourgogne. 

Henry  [Port  Henrique,  en-ree'kl|  of  Portugal, 
[Fr.  Henri  de  Portugal,  kbn're'  d?h  poR'tii'gtl',]  a 
celebrated  patron  of  science,  sometimes  called  Henry 
the  Navigator,  was  born  at  Oporto  in  1394.  He  was 
a  younger  son  of  John  I.  of  Portugal,  and  a  nephew  of 
Henry  IV.  of  England.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
attainments  in  mathematics,  geography,  and  navigation. 
About  1419  he  founded  an  observatory  and  nautical 
school  in  Algarve,  and  enlisted  the  most  skilful  mariners 
in  enterprises  of  maritime  discovery.  Under  his  auspices 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  was  explored  as  far  as  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Madeira  and  the  Azores  were  discovered. 
Died  in  1463. 

Set  Francisco  ]oz&  Freire,  “Vidi  do  Infante  D.  Henrique  por 
Candido  Lusitano,  1758;  Abb£  db  Cournand,  “  Vie  de  Henri  de 
Portugal,”  Paris,  2  vols.,  1761 ;  R.  H.  Major,  *!  Life  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,”  London,  1868. 

Henry  (or  Henrique)  of  Portugal,  third  son  of 
Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1512. 
He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  became  Archbishop 
of  Ev'ora  in  1540.  He  consented  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  his  diocese.  At  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  King  Sebastian,  in  1578,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  was  urged  to  designate  which  of  the  claim¬ 
ants  should  succeed  him,  but  delayed,  and  died,  without  a 
decision,  in  1580.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  his  successor. 

Henry  of  Transtamare.  See  Henry  II.  of  Cas 
tile. 

Hen'rjf,  (Caleb  Sprague,)  an  American  author, 
born  in  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  in  1804,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1825.  He  took  orders  in  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  about  1835,  and  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  New  York 
University  in  1839.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Cousin’s  Psychology,”  (1834,)  and  a  “Compendium  of 
Christian  Antiquities,”  (1837.)  Died  March  9,  1884. 

Hen'rjf,  (David,)  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1710,  removed 
to  London  at  an  early  age,  and  was  employed  by  Cave, 
(the  publisher  of  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”)  whose 
sister  he  married  in  1736.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  above  magazine,  and  at  the  death  of  E.  Cave,  in 
1754,  he  became  a  partner  in  its  management.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  “  Complete  English  Farmer,”  and  of  a 
few  other  works.  Died  in  1792. 

Henry,  (Edward  Lamson,)  an  American  artist,  born 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  January  12,  1842.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1869. 
His  paintings  are  often  on  American  historical  and  mili¬ 
tary  subjects,  but  he  has  painted  a  considerable  number 
of  genre  pictures.  He  has  chiefly  lived  in  New  York. 

Henry,  ^SN're',  (Etienne  Ossian,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  in  Paris  about  1798.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
researches  into  the  action  and  composition  of  mineral 
waters,  and  gained  the  Montyon  prize  for  a  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sulphate  of  quinia.  He  published,  besides  other 
chemical  works,  a  “  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of 
Mineral  Waters,”  (1825.)  Died  August  24,  1873. 

Henry,  (Guy  Vernor,)  an  American  general, 
born  at  Fort  Smith,  Indian  Territory,  in  1839.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1 86 1 ,  and  served  through  the 
civil  war  and  the  Indian  campaigns,  receiving  several 
rewards  of  honour  for  gallantry.  Was  made  briga¬ 
dier-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1898,  major-general 
in  December,  1898,  and  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  army  October,  1898.  He  was  military 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico  December,  1898,  to  May, 
1899.  Died  October  27,  1899. 

Henry,  (Joseph,)  an  American  savant  and  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1799.  He  began 
a  series  of  experiments  in  electricity  about  1827,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  first  machine  moved  by  the 
agency  of  electro-magnetism.  He  wrote  on  electricity 
and  magnetism  several  papers  inserted  in  “  Silliman’s 
Journal.”  In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton. 
He  published  “  Contributions  to  Electricity  and  Mag¬ 
netism,”  (1839,)  and  became  secretary  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  1846.  He  contributed  numerous 
valuable  papers  to  the  various  scientific  periodicals  in 
the  United  States.  Died  May  13,  1878. 

Henry,  (Marie  Joseph,)  a  French  historian,  born 
In  Basses- Alpes  in  1778,  published  a  History  of  Egypt, 
(“L’Egypte  Pharaonique,”  2  vols.,  1846,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1850. 

Hen'rjf,  (Matthew,)  an  eminent  English  divine,  born 
m  Iscoyd  township,  Flintshire,  in  October,  1662.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  accepted  in  1687  the 
charge  of  a  dissenting  church  in  Chester.  In  1712  he 
removed  to  Hackney,  where  he  preached  until  his  death, 
in  1714.  He  published  many  sermons  and  theological 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  his  “  Commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  (1710.)  This  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  best  work  of  that  kind  ever  published. 

Henry,  (Noel  Etienne,)  a  French  chemist,  father 
of  Etienne  Ossian,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais  (Oise)  in  1769.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Phar¬ 
macy,  Practical  and  Theoretical,”  (1828.)  Died  at  Paris 
in  1832. 

Henry,  (Patrick,)  a  celebrated  American  orator  and 
patriot,  born  at  Studley,  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  May 
29,  1736.  His  father,  John  Henry,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  a  nephew  of  the  eminent  historian  Robert¬ 
son.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston. 
Under  his  father’s  tuition  he  learned  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  branches  and  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin ;  but 
he  had  little  inclination  to  book-learning.  In  his  youth 
he  was  passionately  addicted  to  dancing,  hunting,  and 
fishing.  Finding  him  indisposed  for  literary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuits,  his  father  set  him  up  in  mercantile 
business  about  1753.  His  success  in  trade  was  hindered 
by  his  negligent  and  indolent  habits.  About  the  age  ol  | 


eighteen  he  married  a  Miss  Shelton.  Having  become 
insolvent,  he  abandoned  mercantile  pursuits  and  began 
to  cultivate  a  small  farm;  but  after  an  experiment  of  two 
years  he  sold  his  land  and  returned  to  merchandise. 
He  failed  again  in  trade  about  1760,  and  then  resolved  to 
try  the  profession  of  the  law.  After  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  passed  several  years  in  poverty  and  obscurity; 
but  he  gained  sudden  distinction  in  1763  by  his  speech 
against  the  clergy,  who  undertook  to  enforce  the  payment 
ot  their  salaries  in  tobacco.*  This  cause,  called  “the 
Parsons’  Cause,”  which  had  produced  much  excitement 
in  the  country,  was  tried  before  a  court  over  which  Patrick 
Henry’s  father  presided  as  judge.  “On  this  occasion 
he  rose  very  awkwardly,”  says  Wirt,  “  and  faltered  much 
in  his  exordium.”  .  .  .  But,  “as  his  mind  rolled  along 
and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  action,  all  the  exuviae 
of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.” 
The  result  of  this  plea,  the  first  he  ever  made  in  court, 
was  a  verdict  for  the  people. 

In  1765  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  offered  in  that  body  a  series  of  resolutions 
against  the  famous  Stamp  Act.  He  advocated  these 
resolutions  by  a  powerful  speech,  in  which  he  exclaimed, 
“Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell, 
and  George  the  Third” — here  he  was  interrupted  by  loud 
cries  of  “Treason  1”  from  all  parts  of  the  House — “may 
profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it.”  His  resolutions  passed  the  House  by  a 
small  majority  in  May,  1765.  “  During  the  period  be¬ 

tween  this  date  and  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Henry,”  says 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  “was  constantly  in  advance  of 
the  most  ardent  patriots.  He  suggested  and  carried  into 
effect,  by  his  immediate  personal  influence,  measures  that 
were  opposed  as  premature  and  violent  by  all  the  other 
eminent  supporters  of  the  cause  of  liberty.”  In  1774 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
Among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  unrivalled  eloquence 
was  a  speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention  (March,  1775) 
for  the  passage  of  a  resolution  “  that  the  colony  be  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence.”  He  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  fighting  for  independence,  and  closed 
with  the  words  “  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  1” 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1776,  and,  by 
successive  re-elections,  held  that  office  until  1779.  In 
this  capacity  he  rendered  important  services  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  cause.  In  1784  and  1785  he  was  again  chosen  Gov¬ 
ernor.  As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788, 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
against  which  he  made  several  speeches  of  extraordinary 
eloquence.  He  said  the  Constitution  had  “  an  awful 
squinting  towards  monarchy.”  He.  died  June  6,  1799, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  of  American  orators. 
He  was  a  devout  believer  in  Christianity,  but  was  not  a 
member  of  any  religious  denomination. 

See  William  Wirt,  “Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry,” 
1817;  A.  H.  Evkrbtt,  “Life  of  Patrick  Henry,”  in  Srarks’s 
“American  Biography,”  vol.  xi. ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6rale;* 
“Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1840. 

Henry,  (Philip,)  an  English  dissenting  minister,  born 
in  London  in  1631,  was  father  of  Matthew  Henry  the 
commentator.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living  for  non¬ 
conformity  at  the  restoration.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  resided  at  Broad  Oak,  where  his  labours  in  the 
ministry  were  highly  approved.  Died  in  1696. 

See  “Life  of  Philip  Henry,”  by  his  son  Matthew,  1696;  Wil¬ 
liam  Baths,  “Life  of  Philip  Henry,”  1699. 

Henry,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a  French  littirateur,  bora 
at  Nancy  in  1759,  translated  from  the  English  Marshall’s 
“  Life  of  Washington,”  and  many  other  works.  He  also 
wrote  the  article  on  Washington  in  the  “Biographie 
Universelle.”  Died  in  1833. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt6raire.” 

Henry,  (Rev.  Robert,)  a  Scottish  historian,  born  at 
Muirtown  in  1718.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1746, 
and  officiated  at  Carlisle  from  1748  to  1760.  In  1768  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  minister  of 
the  New  Grey-Friars’  Church.  From  1776  to  1790  he 
was  colleague-minister  of  the  Old  Church.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  author  is  founded  on  his  “  History  of  Great 


•  By  virtue  of  an  old  statute,  each  clergyman  was  entitled  to 
16,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum. 
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Britain,”  (6  vols.,  1771-93.)  It  embraces  the  period 
from  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  is  composed  on  an  original  plan,  since 
adopted  in  the  more  popular  history  of  Charles  Knight. 
The  plan  is  to  treat  the  history  of  politics,  of  religion,  of 
learning,  of  manners  and  customs,  etc.  in  separate  divi¬ 
sions.  Henry’s  work  is  executed  with  great  erudition 
and  fidelity ;  out  the  style  is  not  attractive.  It  was  acri¬ 
moniously  criticised  by  Gilbert  Stuart  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared,  but  was  commended  by  Hume.  Died  in  1790. 

See  a  “  Life  of  R.  Henry,”  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  “  History;” 
Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Henry,  (Rev.  Robert,)  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1792,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1814.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  College 
of  South  Carolina  in  1842,  resigned  in  1845,  and  then 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  that  institution.  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Southern  Review.”  Died  in  1856. 

Henry,  (William,)  an  English  chemist,  born  at  Man¬ 
chester  in  1775.  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Edinburgh 
in  1807,  and  practised  with  success  at  Manchester.  He 
had  previously  made  valuable  researches  in  chemistry, 
on  which  he  contributed  numerous  memoirs  to  the 
“  Philosophical  Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1803  he  ascertained  the  law  of  the  absorption  of  gases 
by  water  of  different  temperatures.  In  1808  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  the  next 
year  awarded  to  him  Sir  G.  Copley’s  donation,  as  a  tes¬ 
timonial  of  his  scientific  merit.  He  is  the  author  of  well- 
written  sketches  of  Davy,  Priestley,  and  Wollaston ;  also 
of  an  excellent  work,  entitled  “Elements  of  Experimental 
Chemistry,”  (1800,)  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
His  moral  character  is  represented  as  excellent.  Died 
in  1836. 

See  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Henry  the  Lion,  [Ger.  Heinrich  der  Lowe,  hln'- 
riK  d§R  lo'^h,]  born  in  1129,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Proud,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  grandson  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire.  On  his  succeeding  his  father,  in  1146,  he 
demanded  the  restoration  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  his  family,  and  which  in  1154  was  conceded 
to  him.  While  on  a  crusade  in  Palestine,  his  dominions 
were  invaded  by  his  enemies,  whereby  he  was  involved 
in  numerous  contests  after  his  return.  He  died  in  1195, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  wise  ruler  and  a  patron  of 
learning  and  commerce.  He  married  as  his  second  wife 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England. 

See  Karl  Wilhelm  BSttiger,  “Heinrich  der  Lowe,”  1819; 
Raumer,  “Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen.” 

Henry  the  Minstrel.  See  Harry,  (Blind.) 

Henry  the  Proud,  [Fr.  Henri  le  Superbe,  hftN're' 
leh  sii'p&Rb';  Ger.  Heinrich  der  Stolze,  hln'riK  dSR 
stolt'seh  ;  Lat.  Henri'cus  Super'bus,]  Duke  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  born  in  1 102,  was  an  able  and  warlike  prince. 
Died  in  1139.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  the  Lion. 

See  Albericus,  “De  Vita  Henrici  Superbi.” 

Henrys,  kb N're',  (Claude,)  a  French  jurisconsult 
and  legal  writer,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1615.  He  co¬ 
operated  with  Chancellor  Seguier  in  his  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  uniform  system  of  jurisprudence.  Died  in  1662. 

Hen'rjf-spn,  (Robert,)  a  schoolmaster  of  Dunferm¬ 
line,  lived  about  1460-90,  and  was  one  of  the  best  Scot¬ 
tish  poets  of  his  time.  He  wrote  “  Orpheus  Kyng,” 
“The  Testament  of  Cressid,”  and  “  Robene  and  Ma- 
kyne,”  thought  to  be  the  earliest  of  Scottish  pastoral 
poems. 

See  “Memoir  of  Robert  Henryson,”  by  D.  Laing,  1866;  Cham- 
bars,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hens,  van,  vin  hSns,  (Abraham,)  a  Dutch  painter 
of  plants  and  insects,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1645  :  died 
after  1705. 

Hensel,  hSn'sel,  (Luise,)  a  German  religious  poet, 
a  sister  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Linum,  March  30, 
1798;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1818;  died  at  Pa- 
derborn,  December  18,  1876.  Her  religious  lyrics  are 
prized  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by  those  of  her  own 
faith.  Among  the  best-known  are  “  Miide  bin  ich,  geh’ 
zur  Ruh,”  and  “  Immer  muss  ich  wieder  lesen.” 

Hensel,  hSn'sel,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  painter,  bom 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  in  1794.  Among  his 
oest  pictures  are  “  Christ  before  Pilate,”  and  excellent 


portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of  the  composer 
Mendelssohn.  Died  in  1861.  His  wife,  Fanny  Hensel, 
sister  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  was  distinguished  for  her 
skill  and  taste  in  music,  and  produced  several  admired 
compositions.  Died  in  1847. 

Henselt,  hSn's$lt,  (Adolph,)  a  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  May  12,  1814,  at  Schwabach,  in  Bavaria. 
In  1838  he  settled  in  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  held 
the  appointment  of  court  pianist.  He  made  few  appear¬ 
ances  in  public.  Died  October  10,  1889. 

Hgn'shaw,  (John  Prentice  Kewley,)  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  in  1792.  After  graduating  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1808,  he  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Through  his  zealous 
labours,  several  new  churches  were  organized  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  In  1817  he  became  pastor  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1843.  Died  in  1852. 

Henshaw,  (J.  Sidney,)  changed  from  J.  Henshaw 
Belcher,  an  American  lawyer  and  writer,  born  in  Boston 
in  1814.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Human  Progress,”  (1835,)  and  “Round  the 
World,”  (2  vols.,  1840.)  Died  in  1859. 

HfinS'low,  (Rev.  John  Stevens,)  a  distinguished 
English  botanist,  born  in  1796.  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  in  that  university  about  1825.  In  1837  he 
became  rector  of  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  until  his  death.  He  was  a  popular  lec¬ 
turer,  and  contributed  memoirs  on  botany  and  other 
parts  of  natural  history  to  the  Transactions  of  several 
societies.  His  principal  productions  are  “  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,”  (1835,)  a  work 
of  great  merit,  which  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
text-book,  and  a  “Catalogue  of  British  Plants.”  Died 
in  1861. 

Hen'spn,  (Poindexter  Smith,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  cler 
gyman,  born  in  Fluvanna  county,  Virginia,  December  7, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  Richmond  College  in  1848,  and 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1851.  He  has  held  im¬ 
portant  pastorates  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and 
occupies  an  important  position  in  his  denomination. 

Henszlmann,  hSn'sl-min,  (Emf.rich,)  a  Hungarian 
art-historian,  born  at  Kaschau,  October  13,  1813.  In 
1873  he  became  professor  of  art-history  in  the  Buda- 
Pesth  University.  Mo$t  of  his  numerous  works  relate 
to  mediaeval  architecture.  Died  in  1888. 

HerUty,  (George  Alfred,)  an  English  writer, 
was  born  near  Cambridge  in  1832.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  war  correspondent  for  London  papers,  and 
afterwards  wrote  a  number  of  novels  and  a  large 
number  of  books  for  boys  (over  seventy  in  all),  con¬ 
sisting  of  historical  fiction.  Died  Nov.  16,  1902. 

Hentz,  hSnts,  (Caroline  Lee,)  born  at  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  about  1804,  was  the  daughter  of  General 
John  Whiting.  In  1825  she  was  married  to  Professor 
N.  M.  Hentz.  Her  tragedy  “  De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish 
Bride,”  gained  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  her  tales  and  novelettes  had  a  wide  circulation. 
She  wrote,  among  other  tales,  “The  Planter’s  Northern 
Bride,”  “Linda,”  and  “  Ernest  Linwood.”  Died  in  1856. 

Hentzner,  hSnts'ner,  (Paul,)  born  in  Silesia  in  1558, 
was  the  author  of  a  “Journey  through  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  etc.,”  written  in  elegant  Latin.  Part  of  it  was 
translated  into  English.  Died  in  1623. 

.Hepburn,  (James.)  See  Bothwell. 

Hep'burn,  (James  Bonaventura,)  a  Scottish  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  in  1573.  After  travelling  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  he  entered  a  convent  near  Avignon.  It  is  said  that 
he  knew  seventy-two  languages.  He  produced  a  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean  Dictionary,  and  an  Arabic  Grammar.  Pope 
Paul  V.  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  books  and 
manuscripts  of  the  Vatican.  Died  in  1621. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Hephaestus,  he-fSs'tus,[Gr.  Tfycucrrof;  Fr.  HUpheste, 
i'fgst',  or  Hapheste,  i'fSst',]  the  Greek  name  of  the 
god  Vulcan,  which  see. 

Hephestion  or  Hephaestion,  he-f?s  tl-on,  [Gr. 
'H^atCTT/'wv,]  a  Macedonian  courtier,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
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tor  of  Pella,  became  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whom  he  followed  in  the  invasion  of  Persia  and  India. 
In  the  return  of  this  expedition,  Hephestion  and  Craterus 
commanded  a  separate  part  of  the  army.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  married  Roxana,  daughter  of  Darius,  he  gave  her 
sister,  Drypetis,  to  Hephestion.  He  died  soon  after 
that  event,  in  325  B.c.  The  grief  of  Alexander  for  his 
loss  was  so  profound  that  he  tasted  no  food  for  three  days. 

Hephestion,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  lived  about 
150  a.d.,  and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  “Enchiridion  de 
Metris.” 

Heppe,  h£p'p$h,  (Heinrich  Julius  Ludwig,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  rationalistic  theologian,  born  at  Cassel,  March  30, 
1820 ;  became  a  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg ;  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  German  Protestantism,”  (1856—59,) 
“  History  of  the  German  School  System,”  “  History  of 
Quietistic  Mysticism,”  “  History  of  Pietism,”  etc.,  be¬ 
sides  lives  of  Melanchthon  and  Beza,  and  some  writings 
on  dogma.  Died  July  25,  1879. 

Hep'wprth,  (George  Hughes,)  an  American  Con¬ 
gregational  minister,  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
February  4,  1833.  He  graduated  in  1855  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Divinity  School.  He  held  various  Unitarian 
pastorates,  1855-72,  (except  that  during  the  war  of 
1861-65  he  served  in  the  army,)  and  in  1872  left  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  He  afterwards  occupied  Trini¬ 
tarian  Congregational  pulpits,  chiefly  in  New  York. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Whip,  Hoe,  and  Sword,”  (1864,) 
and  “Rocks  and  Shoals,”  (1870.)  Died  June  7,  1902. 

He'ra,  [Gr.  "Hpa  or  Hp77,J  a  goddess  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Cronos,  (Saturn,)  and  the 
wife  of  Jupiter,  and  was  identical  with  the  Juno  of  the 
Romans.  The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argos 
and  Samos.  (See  Juno.) 

Heracleidae.  See  HeracliD;E. 

Heracleides.  See  Heraclides. 

Heracleitus.  See  Heraclitus. 

He-rac'le-on,  [Gr.  UpaKXeuv,]  a  Gnostic  or  heretic 
of  the  second  century.  He  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Valentine,  with  modifications. 

He-rac-le-o'nas,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  born  in  626  a.d.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  641, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  partnership  with  his  half- 
brother  Constantine.  A  few  months  later  the  latter  was 
poisoned  by  Martina,  the  mother  of  Heracleonas.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  other  crimes,  the  guards  of  the 
palace  revolted  and  seized  Martina  and  her  son,  who 
were  banished  by  the  senate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Constans  II. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall- of  the  Roman  Empire.” 


H8r'a-cleS,  [Gr.  'Hpa/cA^f,]  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  of  Hercules,  which  see. 

Heraclidae  or  Heracleidae,  hSr-a-kll'dee,  [Gr.  Upa- 
Kkeidax;  Fr.  HERACLIDES,  i'rt'kl&d';  Ger.  Herakliden, 
hi-ri-klee'den,]  a  name  applied  to  a  noble  and  powerful 
Grecian  race,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  descendants 
of  Hercules,  (Heracles.)  The  sons  of  Hercules  took 
refuge  in  Attica  from  the  persecution  of  Eurystheus.  In 
alliance  with  the  Dorians,  the  Heraclidae  invaded  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  parts  of  which  they  claimed  as  their  heritage. 
This  expedition  was  called  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 
After  several  failures,  they  conquered  the  Peloponnesus. 

Hdraclide.  See  Heraclides. 

Hgr-a-cli'des  or  H6r-a-clei'de§,  [Gr.  'H panted^ ; 
Fr.  HEraclide,  i'rt'kl&d',]  a  Syracusan  general,  who 
aided  Dion  to  dethrone  Dionysius  the  Younger.  Having 
become  an  enemy  of  Dion,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  his 
order,  in  354  b.c. 

Heraclides,  a  Greek  historian,  born  probably  in 


Egvpt,  lived  about  170  B.C. 

fiSr-a-cli'de§  of  Pon'tus,  [  Fr.  HEraclide  du 
Pont,  i'ri'klfed'  du  pdN,]  a  Greek  philosopher,  born 
at  Heraclea,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
He  studied  under  Speusippus  and  Aristotle,  and  is 
classed  among  the  Peripatetics  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
He  wrote,  on  history,  philosophy,  politics,  and  other 
Bubjects,  many  works,  which  are  lost,  except  fragments 
of  his  treatise  on  the  constitutions  of  various  states, 
Tepi  noXireiuv  imofxvrjfia. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  Vossius,  “De  Histoncis  Griecis ;” 
Roulez,  “  Commentatio  de  Vito  et  Scnptis  Heraclid*  Pontia, 


Heraclides  of  Tarentum,  a  Greek  physician  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century  before  Christ.  He  it 
quoted  and  praised  by  Galen.  ’ 

Hdraclite.  See  Heraclitus. 

Heraclitus  or  Heracleitus,  h3r-a-kll'tus,  [Gr.  Tlpa- 
vIeltos  ;  Fr.  HEraclite,  ^rit'klfet' ;  it.  Eraclito,  i-ri- 
klee'to,]  surnamed'rHE  Naturalist,  a  celebrated  Creek 
philosopher,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect,  was  a  native  of 
Ephesus,  and  lived  about  500  b.c.  According  to  several 
accounts,  he  studied  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  under 
Ilippasus  and  Xenophanes  ;  but  he  professed  to  be  self- 
taught.  His  father  was  one  of  the  principal  citizens  cf 
Ephesus,  the  chief  magistracy  of  which  was  offered  to 
Heraclitus,  but  was  refused.  The  current  notion  that 
he  was  addicted  to  habitual  weeping  on  account  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  men,  appears  to  be  unfounded  ;  but 
his  gloomy  and  unsociable  temper,  or  his  love  of  study, 
caused  him  to  decline  intercourse  with  the  world  and 
to  retire  to  the  solitude  of  a  mountain.  When  Darius 
of  Persia  invited  him  to  his  court,  he  rather  rudely  re¬ 
fused  the  intended  honour.  He  founded  a  new  school 
of  philosophy,  which  did  not,  however,  survive  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  school  long  after  his  own  time.*  His  principal  work 
was  a  “Treatise  on  Nature,”  of  which  fragments  only 
are  extant.  Socrates,  after  reading  it,  said  that  so 
much  of  it  as  he  could  understand  was  good,  but  that 
he  found  it  for  the  most  part  unintelligible.  He  affected 
an  obscure  and  concise  style,  comparing  himself  to  the 
Sibyl,  who  utters  in  mysterious  language  the  austere 
oracles  of  inspiration,  and  received  the  epithet  okoteivoc, 
the  “obscure.”  He  taught  that  fire  is  the  principle  of 
all  things ;  that  death  is  only  a  change  of  form ;  that  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  antagonism  of  two 
opposite  forces,  namely,  attraction  and  repulsion ;  that 
motion  is  essential  to  matter,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  in¬ 
cessant  change,  “  no  man  has  ever  floated  twice  on  the 
same  stream.”  He  attached  little  value  to  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  or  human  lore,  saying  that  the  science  of  men  is 
only  ignorance ;  their  grandeur,  meanness  ;  and  their 
pleasure,  pain.  He  represented  contentment  as  the  chief 
good.  He  died  about  the  age  of  sixty. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy ;”  Lassallb,  “  Die  Philosophic  dea 
Heracleitos,”  Berlin,  2  vols.,  1858;  F.  Schleibrmachbr,  “Hera¬ 
clitus  of  Ephesus,”  (in  German,)  1808. 

Heraclitus,  an  elegiac  poet,  born  at  Halicarnassus, 
lived  about  250  b.c.,  and  was  a  friend  of  Callimachus. 

HSr-a-cli'us  [Gr.  'Hpa/cAetof]  I.,  a  Roman  Emperor 
of  the  East,  son  of  Heraclius,  Governor  of  Africa,  born 
about  575  A.D.,  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia.  By  the 
violent  death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in  610,  Heraclius, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  with  credit,  obtained  the 
imperial  power ;  and  soon  after  he  married  Eudoxia.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  the  empire  was  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  the  barbarian  armies  of  Chosroes,  (Khos- 
roo,)  King  of  Persia.  In  622  he  led  an  army  against 
Persia,  defeated  Chosroes  at  Tauris,  and  fought  several 
successful  campaigns,  in  which  he  displayed  great  mili¬ 
tary  talents  and  personal  courage.  Having  made  peace 
with  Persia,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  in  628,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  inglorious  ease,  sensual  vices,  and 
the  subtleties  of  Monothelism,  of  which  he  became  the 
supporter,  while  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  arms  threatened  to  subvert  his  empire.  He  died 
in  641.  His  character  is  a  puzzle,  and  presents  sur¬ 
prising  contradictions. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Histonr  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rosan 
Empire  ;”  Lb  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.” 

*  Nevertheless,  Heraclitus  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  some 
of  the  most  “advanced”  ideas  of  the  most  distinguished  physicists  of 
the  present  age.  After  observing  that  the  “world  (Kosmos  or  Uni¬ 
verse)  was  made  neither  by  any  of  the  gods,  nor  by  any  man,  it  was 
and  is  and  ever  shall  be  an  ever-living  fire,  in  due  measure  self-kin¬ 
dled,  and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished,”  he  goes  on  to  sav,  “All 
is  convertible  into  fire,  and  fire  into  all,  just  as  gold  is  con¬ 
vertible  into  wares,  and  wares  into  gold.”  If  we  take  the  word  fire 
to  include  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  (lightning,)  a  sense  in  which  it 
was  not  unfrequently  used  by  the  ancients,  we  shall  perceive  a  stI"ik- 
ing  analogy  between  the  thought  of  the  preceding  passage  and  that 
of  the  following  from  Herbert  Spencer:  “Those  modes  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable  which  we  call  motion,  heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  etc.  are 
alike  transformable  into  each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of  the 
Unknowable  which  we  distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion,  thought: 
these  in  their  turns  being  directly  or  indirectly  re-transformable  into 
the  original  shapes.”  (“  First  Principles,”  chap.  ix.  p.  280.) 


e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled ;  s  as  *;  th  as  in  this. 
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Heraclius  IL  See  Constantine  III.,  Emperor  of 
the  East. 

Herakleides.  See  Heraclides. 

Herakleitus  or  Herakleitos.  See  Heraclitus. 

Herakliden.  See  Heraclida 

Heraldus.  See  H£rauld. 

HSr'a-patli,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician  and 
writer  on  physics,  born  at  Bristol  in  1793.  He  was 
the  editor  of  “Ilerapath’s  Railway  Journal.”  Besides 
several  treatises  on  physics,  he  wrote  two  volumes 
on  “Mathematical  Physics,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1868. 

Herapath,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  chemist, 
born  at  Bristol  in  1796,  was  the  son  of  a  brewer,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  his  business.  He  made  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  toxicology,  and  was  consulted  as  a  chemist 
in  the  trials  of  persons  suspected  of  causing  death  by 
poison.  For  many  years  he  held  the  place  of  first  teacher 
of  chemistry  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School.  He  wrote 
several  chemical  memoirs.  He  was  a  prominent  Liberal 
in  politics.  Died  in  1868. 

His  son,  William  Bird  Herapath,  (1820-68,)  was  a 
physician,  author  of  several  medical  treatises,  and  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  plates  of  iodo- 
quinine. 

Heraud,  h&'ro',  ?  (John  A.,)  an  English  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  born  in  London  about  1800.  He  pro¬ 
duced  “The  Judgment  of  the  Flood,”  a  poem,  (1834,) 
“  Videna,”  a  tragedy,  (1854,)  and  other  works.  D.  1887. 

Hdrauld,  /fca'ro',  [Lat.  Heral'dus,]  (Didier,)  a 
French  Protestant  lawyer  and  critic,  born  about  1579. 
In  youth  he  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Sedan,  and 
afterwards  practised  law  with  success  at  Paris.  He 
gained  distinction  as  a  critical  scholar,  and  was  highly 
eulogized  by  Grotius.  He  published  notes  on  Martial, 
Minutius  Felix,  and  Tertullian,  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1649. 

See  Baylk,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  MM.  Haag, 
“La  France  protestante.” 

Hdrault  de  S^chelles,  hi t'r5'  deh  si'shSF,  (Marie 
Jean,)  a  French  revolutionist,  born  of  an  aristocratic 
family  in  Paris  in  1760.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  law¬ 
yer  and  orator  before  the  Revolution.  Elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  he  became  a  leader  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  was  president  of  the  Convention  in  June, 
1 793,  when  the  Girondists  were  proscribed.  He  was  the 
author  or  ridacteur  of  the  document  called  the  “  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1793,”  and  was  president  and  chief  speaker 
at  the  national  festival  of  August  10,  1793.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  sanguinary  committee  of 
public  safety.  Proscribed  by  Robespierre  and  accused 
of  complicity  in  a  conspiracy,  he  was  executed  with 
Danton  in  April,  1794.  “He  died,”  says  Lamartine, 
“  with  the  serenity  of  a  just  man  who  glories  in  being  a 
martyr  of  liberty.”  He  is  described  by  Lord  Brougham 
(in  a  sketch  of  Danton)  as  a  man  of  unsullied  charac¬ 
ter.  He  left  a  work  entitled  “Theory  of  Ambition,” 
(1802.) 

See  Lamartine,  “  History  of  the  Girondists  Thiers,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4ndrale.” 

Herbart,  h^R'biRt,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  philosopher,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  May, 
1776.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fichte  in  the  University  of 
Jena.  In  1805  he  published  a  treatise  on  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophy,  “De  Platonici  Systematis  Fundamento,”  and 
became  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen. 
He  produced  in  1808  a  “General  Practical  Philosophy,” 
and  “The  Chief  Points  of  Metaphysics,”  (“Haupt- 
punkte  der  Metaphysik.”)  He  was  professor  at  Konigs- 
berg  from  1809  to  1833,  during  which  period  he  published, 
besides  other  works,  an  “  Introduction  to  Philosophy,” 
(1814,)  and  “  Psychology  as  a  Science  newly  based  on  Ex¬ 
perience,  Metaphysics,  and  Mathematics,”  (“  Psychologie 
als  Wissenschaft  neu  gegriindet  auf  Erfahrung,  Meta¬ 
physik  und  Mathematik,”  2  vols.,  1825.)  In  1833  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  He 
originated  a  peculiar  system  of  philosophy.  Died  at 
Gottingen  in  August,  1841.  , 

See  Hartrnstein,  “  Herbart’s  Leben,”  1843 ;  Schilling,  “  Lehr- 
ouch  der  Psychologie,”  181X1 ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale. 

Herbeck,  von,  fon  hSR'bSk,  (Johann,)  an  Austrian 
musician,  conductor,  and  composer,  born  at  Vienna, 


December  25,  1831.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  chief 
court  capellmeister,  and  in  1871  director  of  the  court 
opera.  Died  October  28,  1877. 

Herbel,  AgRT^l',  (Chari.es,)  a  French  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Nancy ;  died  in  1703. 

Herbelin,  /^Rb'liN',  (Jeanne  Mathilde,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  painter  of  miniatures,  a  daughter  of  Baron 
Habert,  born  at  Brunoy  about  1818.  She  won  first-class 
medals  at  Paris  in  1847  and  1855. 

Herbelot,  d’,  dSR'blo',  (Barth£lemy,)  an  eminent 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1625.  Having 
learned  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  etc.,  he  was  employed 
as  Oriental  secretary  and  interpreter  by  the  king,  who 
granted  him  a  pension :  he  was  also  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Syriac  in  the  College  Royal.  He  published 
a  “ Biblioth&que  Orientale,”  or  “Universal  Dictionary, 
containing  generally  all  that  regards  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Eastern  Nations,”  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
erudition,  which  was  not  quite  finished  at  his  death  in 
1695.  It  was  published  in  1697. 

See  Perrault,  “Hommes  illustres;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Herberay,  d\  dgRb'r^',  (Nicolas,)  Seigneur  des 
Essarts,  a  French  officer,  who,  by  order  of  Francis  I., 
translated  the  first  eight  books  of  “  Amadis  de  Gaule” 
into  French,  (1548.)  Died  about  1550. 

Herberstein,  von,  fon  h&R'ber-stln',  (Stgismund,) 
Baron,  a  German  historian,  born  in  Carniola  or  Styria 
in  i486.  He  was  employed  in  several  important  mis¬ 
sions,  and  rose  to  be  president  of  the  college  of  finance. 
His  “  Commentaries  on  Russian  History”  (Rerum  Mos- 
coviticarum  Commentarii,”  1549)  is  a  valuable  historical 
work  on  the  early  Russians.  Died  in  1566. 

See  F.  Adklung,  “Siegmund  Freiherr  von  Herberstein,”  etc, 
1818. 

Hfr'b^rt,  (Hon.  Algernon,)  an  English  author  and 
lawyer,  born  in  1792,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Carnarvon.  He  wrote  several  learned  works, 
among  which  are  “  Nimrod ;  a  Discourse  on  Certain 
Passages  of  History  and  Fable,”  and  “Britannia  after 
the  Romans.”  Diea  in  1855. 

Herbert,  (Auberon,)  an  English  radical  politician,  a 
son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Saint 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the 
Hussars  before  graduating  in  1862.  He  sat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  radical,  1870-74.  He  is  an  avowed  republican, 
and  an  enemy  of  all  repressive  legislation.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  book  is  “The  Danes  in  Camp,”  (1864.) 

Herbert,  (Edward,)  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  an 
English  author  and  courtier,  was  born  at  Montgomery, 
Wales,  in  1581,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  About  1610  he  served  in  the  English  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  received  the  title  of  knight  from 
James  I.  In  1618  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  published  in  1624  his  first  and  principal  work, 
a  Latin  treatise  “On  Truth  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
Revelation,  from  Probability,  from  Possibility,  and  from 
Falsehood,”  which  Plallam  represents  as  a  “monument 
of  an  original,  independent  thinker,”  although  “justly 
deemed  inimical  to  every  positive  religion.”  In  1631  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  “History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,” 
(1649,)  which  Horace  Walpole  calls  a  “master-piece  of 
historic  biography,”  and  “  The  Life  of  Lord  Herbert, 
written  by  himself,”  (1764.)  He  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  eminent  English  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Died  in  1648. 

See  Hallam,  “  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe ;”  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole,  Preface  to  Herbert’s  Autobiography ;  Ch.  de  R£mu- 
sat,  “  Notice  of  Herbert,”  in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  1854 ; 
“  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  vii.,  1823. 

Herbert,  (George,)  an  English  poet,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Montgomery,  Wales,  in  1593- 
In  1619  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  Cambridge 
University,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  was  made,  in  1626,  prebendary  of  Layton 
Ecclesia,  and  in  1630  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
living  of  Bemerton.  His  poetical  writings  contain  some 
of  the  finest  sacred  lyrics  in  the  English  language.  Her¬ 
bert’s  imagery  is  rich  and  quaint,  and  some  critics  have 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  k,  &,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nflt;  good;  moon 
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censured  his  concetti ,  figurative  language,  and  occasional ' 
obscurity.  His  principal  prose  work  is  “  The  Country 
Parson.”  Coleridge  remarks  that  “the  quaintness  of 
some  of  his  thoughts — not  of  his  diction,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  pure,  manly,  and  unaffected — has 
blinded  modern  readers  to  the  great  general  merits  of 
his  poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  exquisite  in  their 
kind.”  Died  in  1632. 

See  Izaak  Walton,  “Life  of  Herbert;”  Willmott,  “Live« 
of  the  English  Sacred  Poets ;”  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  iii. 
1821 ;  “  British  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1867. 

Herbert,  (Henry  William,)  born  in  London  in  1807, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Herbert,  noticed  below, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1831.  He  displayed 
remarkable  versatility  of  talents  in  his  voluminous  works 
consisting  of  novels,  fugitive  poems,  historical  sketches, 
etc.  Under  the  name  of  Frank  Forester,  he  wrote 
“The  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States,”  (1849,) 
“The  Deer-Stalkers,”  (1849,)  and  other  sporting  works. 
Professor  Felton  represents  him  as  “a  poet  of  vivid 
imagination,  a  successful  novelist,  and  an  able  and  ac¬ 
complished  critic.”  He  committed  suicide  in  1838. 

Herbert,  (Hilary  Abner,)  an  American  cabinet 
official,  was  born  at  Laurensville,  South  Carolina,  in 
1834.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Alabama,  served 
on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  civil  war,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Alabama  1877-93,  and  secretary 
of  the  navy  during  Cleveland’s  second  term  1893-97. 

Herbert,  (John  Rogers,)  an  eminent  English  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Maldon,  Essex,  in 
1810.  He  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  for  some 
years  painted  portraits  with  success.  Having  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  changed  his  style,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  religious  subjects.  He  produced  “  The  First  In 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,”  (1842,)  and  “John 
the  Baptist  reproving  Herod,”  (1848.)  He  was  elected 
a  Royal  Academician  in  1848,  and  painted  frescos  illus¬ 
trating  “  King  Lear”  in  the  new  palace  of  Westminster, 
about  1849.  Died  March  17,  1890. 

Herbert,  (Mary,)  nie  Sidney.  See  Sidney. 

Herbert,  (Sidney,)  of  Lea,  Baron,  an  English  states¬ 
man  of  eminent  merit,  born  in  1810,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1831,  and  entered  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  in  1832. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  and 
bx  1845  became  secretary  at  war  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Having  gradually  adopted  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  he  favoured  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  1846,  and 
retired  from  office  with  his  political  chifef  in  the  summer 
of  that  year.  On  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  minis¬ 
try,  in  December,  1852,  he  was  again  appointed  secretary 
at  war.  He  resigned,  in  company  with  other  Peelites, 
about  February,  1855.  From  June,  1859,  until  July,  1861, 
(when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,)  he  filled  the 
same  office  in  the  cabinet  of  Palmerston,  with  eminent 
ability.  As  a  war  minister  he  appears  to  have  been 
universally  popular.  In  January,  1861,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea.  Died  in 
1861. 

Herbert,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  born  at 
York  about  1608,  was  related  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  procured  him  an  office  under  the  ambassador  to 
Persia  in  1626.  In  1634  he  published  a  “  Relation  of 
Travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,”  which  contains  a  better 
account  of  Persia  than  any  which  had  previously  ap¬ 
peared.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  chosen  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  king, 
and  in  1647  was  selected  by  Charles  I.  to  wait  on  his 
person  in  his  confinement.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
last  two  years  of  Charles  I.,  under  the  title  of  “  Threnodia 
Carolina,”  (1678.)  Died  in  1682. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxouienses ; 
“M^moires  de  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Valet-de-Chambre  de  Charles 
I,”  Paris,  1823. 

Herbert,  (William,)  Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  at 
Wilton,  England,  in  1580,  was  lord-steward  of  the  king  s 
household  about  1626.  He  wrote  indifferent  verses,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  person  to  whom  Shakspeares 
Sonnets  were  addressed.  Pembroke  College  was  named 


Herbert,  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  Iiighclere  Castle,  Bucks,  in  1778,  was  the  third  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  After  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  took  holy  orders,  became 
rector  of  Spofforth  in  1814,  and  Dean  of  Manchester  in 
1840.  He  contributed  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  and 
published  a  great  variety  of  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
among  which  is  an  epic  poem,  called  “  Attila,  King  of 
the  Huns;  or,  The  Triumph  of  Christianity,”  (1838,) 
“a  production,”  says  Hallam,  “  displaying  a  union  of 
acuteness  and  erudition  with  great  poetical  talents.” 
Died  in  1847. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1815,  and  January,  1838;  Si* 
Walter  Scott,  critique  on  Herbert’s  Poems,  in  the  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1806,  vol.  ix. 

Herbigny.  See  Favart  d’Herbigny. 

Herbigny,  d\  dSR'b&n'ye', (Pierre  Francois  Xavier 
Bourguignon  —  booR'gin'ybN', )  a  French  political 
writer,  born  at  Laon  in  1772,  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Bourbons.  Died  in  1846. 

Herbin,  ^Sr'Mn',  (Auguste  Francois  Julien,)  a 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1783.  lie  excelled 
in. the  Oriental  languages  at  a  very  early  age.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  Arabic  Grammar,  an  Arabic-French  Diction¬ 
ary,  a  “  History  of  Persian  Poets,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1806. 

Herbinius,  hSr-bee'ne-hs,  (Johann,)  a  learned  Lu¬ 
theran  minister,  born  in  Silesia  in  1633.  He  preached 
at  Stockholm,  Wilna,  etc.,  and  published,  besides  other 
books,  a  curious  work  on  cataracts  and  other  aqueous 
phenomena,  “  De  admirandis  Mundi  Cataractis,  supra  et 
subterraneis,”  etc.,  (1670.)  Died  in  1676. 

Herbst,  (Eduard,)  an  Austrian  statesman,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1820.  He  became  a  professor  of  law  at 
Lemberg  and  Prague,  member  of  the  Bohemian  diet, 
and  its  representative  to  the  Austrian  parliament  in 
1861.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  German  party  till 
1867,  minister  of  instruction  1867-70,  and  long  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  Austrian  politics. 
Died  in  1892. 

Herbst,  (Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
pulpit  orator  and  entomologist,  born  at  Petershagen,  in 
Prussia,  in  1743,  was  pastor  of  several  churches  of  Berlin. 
Among  his  works  are  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Insects,”  (3  vols.,  1784-87,)  and  a  “Natural  System  of 
Butterflies,”  (7  vols.,  1783-95.)  Died  in  1807. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Herculano  de  Carvalho,  SR-koo-li'no  d&  kaR-vil'- 
o,  (Alexandre,)  a  Portuguese  poet  and  historian, 
orn  at  Guimaraens  about  1810,  was  educated  in  Paris. 
He  published  in  1826  “A  Voz  de  Propheta,”  (“The 
Voice  of  a  Prophet,”)  a  poem.  His  “  History  of  Por¬ 
tugal”  (6  vols.,  1848-52)  is  commended.  Died  in  1877. 

Hercule.  See  Hercules. 

H^r'cu-les,  [Gr.  rKpaK^VC,  ( Herakles ;)  Lat.  Her'cu- 
lec  ;  Fr.  Hercule,  SR'kiil';  It.  Ercole,  fiR'ko-li,]  called 
also  Al-51'des,  [Gr.  ’A/bcetifyf,]  the  most  celebrated  hero 
of  antiquity,  was^  according  to  Homer,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Thebes  was  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  have  been  his  birthplace.  His  birth 
is  said  to  have  been  delayed  by  Juno  because  it  had 
been  ordained  that  of  the  two,  Hercules  and  Eurys- 
theus,  the  younger  should  serve  the  other.  While  he 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  he  strangled  two  serpents 
which  Juno  sent  to  destroy  him.  According  to  a  popular 
story,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  young  man. 
Virtue  and  Pleasure  appeared  to  him,  each  offering  to 
be  his  guide.  He  preferred  the  former,  and  soon  became 
renowned  for  his  heroic  exploits,  the  first  of  which  was 
his  victory  over  the  lion  of  Cithaeron.  He  afterwards 
delivered  Thebes  from  the  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred 
oxen  which  that  city  was  required  to  pay  to  Erginus. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  Creon,  King  of  Thebes, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Megara  in  marriage. 

Having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  he  was  directed 
to  serve  Eurystheus  for  twelve  years,  after  which  he 
should  become  immortal.  Eurystheus,  who  regarded 
him  with  jealousy  and  enmity,  imposed  on  him  a  number 
of  arduous  enterprises,  called  the  Twelve  Labours  of 
Hercules.  The  result  of  his  first  labour  was  the  death 


in  honour  of  him.  Died  in  1630. 


«  as  k;  9  as  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  vl,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled:  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  ( ffi^See  Explanations,  p.  23  j 
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of  the  Neraean  lion,  which  he  choked  in  his  den.  He 
afterwards  wore  the  skin  of  this  animal.  His  next  task 
was  to  kill  the  Lernean  hydra,  which  infested  the  vicinity 
of  Argos,  and  had  seven  (or,  according  to  some  writers, 
nine)  heads,  the  middle  one  of  which  was  immortal.  He 
cut  off  several  of  its  heads,  but  two  new  heads  grew  in 
place  of  each  one  amputated,  until  he  seared  the  wounded 
part  by  burning.  He  buried  the  immortal  head  under  a 
rock,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  so 
that  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted  were  incurable. 
The  third  labour  was  to  bring  to  Eurystheus  a  certain 
stag  which  had  golden  horns  and  was  exceedingly  swifl 
of  foot  He  pursued  it  for  a  whole  year,  and  at  length 
caught  it,  after  he  had  wounded  it  with  his  arrow.  He 
was  next  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Mycenae  a  wild  boar 
that  ravaged  the  vicinity  of  Erymanthus.  He  chased 
this  animal  into  a  snow-drift,  bound  him  with  fetters, 
and  carried  him  to  Eurystheus.  In  this  expedition  he 
encountered  and  vanquished  the  Centaurs.  (See  Cen- 
TAURi.)  The  fifth  labour  was  to  cleanse  in  one  day  the 
stables  of  King  Augeas,  who  kept  many  cattle,  the  dung 
from  which  had  accumulated  for  years.  He  performed 
this  task  by  turning  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  into 
the  Augean  stables.  Eurystheus  objected  to  count  this 
among  the  twelve  labours,  because  Hercules  had  worked 
for  hire.  (See  Augeas.)  His  sixth  labour  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Stymphalian  birds,  which  had  brazen  claws 
and  beaks,  discharged  their  feathers  as  arrows,  and  in¬ 
fested  Lake  Stymphalus  in  vast  numbers.  His  seventh 
exploit  was  the  capture  of  a  mad  bull  which  ravaged  the 
island  of  Crete.  He  carried  the  bull  alive  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  let  it  loose.  It  afterwards  did  much  mischief 
at  Marathon.  Eurystheus  next  ordered  him  to  bring 
from  Diomedes  of  Thrace  his  horses,  which  fed  on  human 
flesh.  The  hero  killed  Diomedes  and  performed  the 
appointed  task.  The  subject  of  the  ninth  labour  was  the 
girdle  of  Hippolyte,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  which  he 
was  required  to  bring.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Theseus  and  other  heroes,  and  obtained 
the  girdle  after  he  had  defeated  the  Amazons  in  fight 
He  was  next  commanded  to  bring  the  oxen  of  the 
monster  Geryon  from  the  fabulous  island  of  Erythea, 
situated  in  the  far-distant  west.  In  the  course  of  this 
expedition  he  erected  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  two 
pillars,  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  performed 
several  exploits  besides  the  killing  of  Geryon.  His 
eleventh  labour  was  to  bring  some  golden  apples  which 
were  guarded  by  a  dragon  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperi- 
des.  He  did  not  know  where  this  garden  was ;  but  he 
obtained  information  from  Nereus.  As  he  was  passing 
through  Egypt  in  his  route,  he  killed  Busiris,  the  king 
and  tyrant  of  that  country.  By  the  advice  of  Prometheus, 
whom  he  delivered  from  penal  suffering,  he  sent  Atlas 
for  the  apples,  and  supported  the  heavens  in  his  place 
until  Atlas  returned  with  the  fruit.* 

*  Several  of  the  most  remarkable  exploits  of  Hercules  are  vividly 
described  by  Darwiu : 

“  So  mighty  Hercules  o’er  many  a  clime 
Waved  his  vast  mace  in  Virtue’s  cause  sublime ; 
Unmeasured  strength,  with  early  art  combined. 

Awed,  served,  protected,  and  amazed  mankind. 

First,  two  dread  snakes,  at  Juno’s  vengeful  ncd, 

Climbed  round  the  cradle  of  the  sleeping  god ; 

Waked  by  the  shrilling  hiss,  and  rustling  sound, 

And  shrieks  of  fair  attendants  trembling  round, 

Their  gasping  throats  with  clenching  hands  he  holds 
And  Death  untwists  their  convoluted  folds. 

Next  in  red  torrents  from  her  sevenfold  heads 
Fell  Hydra’s  blood  on  Lema’s  lake  he  sheds  ; 

Grasps  Achelous  with  resistless  force, 

And  drags  the  roaring  river  to  his  course ; 

Binds,  with  loud  bellowing  and  with  hideous  yell. 

The  monster  Bull,  and  threefold  Dog  of  helL 
Then,  where  Nemea’s  howling  forests  wave. 

He  drives  the  Lion  to  his  dusky  cave, 

Seized  by  the  throat,  the  growling  herd  disarms, 

And  tears  his  gaping  jaws  with  sinewy  arms ; 

Lifts  proud  Antajus  from  his  mother-plains, 

And  with  strong  grasp  the  struggling  giant  strains ; 

Back  falls  his  fainting  head,  and  clammy  hair, 

Writhe  his  weak  limbs,  and  flits  his  life  in  air 
By  steps  reverted,  o’er  the  blood-dropp’d  fen 
He  tracks  huge  Cacus  to  his  murderous  den. 

Where,  breathing  flames  through  brazen  lips,  he  fled. 

And  shakes  the  rock-roofed  cavern  o’er  his  hea<L 
Last,  with  wide  arms  the  solid  earth  he  tears, 

Piles  rock  on  rock,  on  mountain  mountain  rears ; 


The  last  and  most  dangerous  service  was  his  descent 
to  Hades  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus.  He  obtained 
the  consent  of  Pluto  to  take  the  monster,  provided  he 
would  not  use  any  weapon.  He  accordingly  seized 
Cerberus,  carried  him  alive  to  Eurystheus,  and  then 
returned  him  to  Pluto. 

Having  been  affected  with  insanity,  he  consulted  an 
oracle,  which  advised  him  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  for 
three  years.  He  became  a  slave  to  Omphale,  Queen  of 
Lydia,  in  whose  service  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  woman 
and  was  employed  in  spinning.  He  afterwards  con¬ 
ducted  a  successful  expedition  against  Troy  to  punish 
Laomedon  for  a  breach  of  his  promise. 

He  married  Dejanira,  (daughter  of  the  King  of  Caly- 
don,)  to  whom  the  centaur  Nessus  once  offered  violence. 
Hercules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  killed  Nessus,  who,  as 
he  was  about  to  die,  persuaded  Dejanira  to  preserve  his 
blood  as  a  love-charm.  She  became  jealous,  and  applied 
this  blood  to  a  tunic,  which  he  put  on.  He  was  poisoned 
by  this  garment,  which  produced  violent  pain,  and  stuck 
to  his  flesh  when  he  tried  to  pull  it  off.  He  was  about 
to  seek  relief  by  voluntary  death  on  Mount  Gita,  when 
he  was  conveyed  by  a  cloud  to  Olympus  and  rewarded 
with  immortality.  He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  by  all  the  Greeks.  In  the  character  of  Hercu¬ 
les  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  the  purely 
mythical  or  allegorical  from  what  may  be  considered  a& 
mere  exaggerations  built  upon  a  historic  basis. 

See  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquit^,”  Pans,  1825-29,  voL 
ii.  book  iv.  chaps,  v.  and  vi. 

Herder,  von,  fon  h§R'd?r,  (Johann  Gottfried, ) 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gifted  writers  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  produced,  was  born  at  Mohrungen,  in  East 
Prussia,  in  1744.  He  commenced  the  study  of  surgery 
in  Konigsberg,  (1762;)  but,  having  fainted  at  the  first 
operation  which  he  witnessed,  he  turned  his  attention  *10 
theology.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  boundless,  and 
his  acquisitions  embraced  an  immense  variety  of  subjects. 
While  in  Konigsberg,  he  became  acquainted  with  Kant, 
who  permitted  him  to  attend  his  lectures  without  any 
charge.  Towards  the  close  of  1764  he  was  appointed 
teacher,  and  afterwards  preacher,  at  the  cathedral  school 
in  Riga.  While  here,  he  awakened  in  his  pupils  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  and  devotion.  In  1770  he  was 
invited  to  Biickeburg,  where  he  became  court  preacher, 
and  soon  acquired  great  distinction  as  a  divine,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  received  a  call  to  the  professorship 
of  theology  at  Gottingen.  While  he  was  still  hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  court  preacher,  general  superintendent, 
and  counsellor  of  the  Upper  Consistory  at  Weimar, 
whither  he  removed  in  October,  1776.  As  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  zealous  friend  of  education,  and  an  encour- 
ager  of  rising  talent,  he  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  both 
prince  and  people.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Weimar.  In  1793  he  was  made  vice-president,  and 
in  1801  president,  of  the  Upper  Consistory.  Died  in  1803. 

Among  his  multifarious  writings  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
one  complete  work  :  yet  he  is  admitted  to  have  exercised 
a  most  important  influence  upon  German  literature, 
criticism,  and  philosophy.  His  greatest  work  (unfinished) 
is  entitled  “  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Mankind,”  (“  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  der 
Menschheit.”)  Among  his  other  publications  we  may 
name  his  “  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,”  (“  Geist  der  He- 
braischen  Poesie,”)  and  his  “  Volkslieder,”  a  collection 
of  the  popular  songs  of  different  nations.  Alluding  to 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  or  describing  Herder’s 
many-sided  intellect,  Richter  observes,  “The  starry 
heaven  no  star-map  paints,  although  painting  may  rep¬ 
resent  a  landscape.”  In  another  place  he  says,  “  It  was 
Herder’s  fault  that  he  was  not  a  star  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude  or  any  other  magnitude,  but  a  clump  of  stars 

Heaves  up  huge  Abyla  on  Afric’s  sand, 

Crowns  with  high  Calpe  Europe’s  salient  strand, 

Crests  with  opposing  towers  the  splendid  scene, 

And  pours  from  urns  immense  the  sea  between. 

Loud  o’er  her  whirling  floods  Charybdis  roars, 

Affrighted  Scylla  bellows  round  his  shores, 

Vesuvio  groans  through  all  his  echoing  caves, 

And  Etna  thunders  o’er  the  insurgent  waves  ” 

Botanic  Garden ,  Canto  i. 


S,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nfit;  good;  md5nj. 
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out  of  which  each  one  spells  a  constellation  to  please 
himself.”  A  complete  edition  of  Herder’s  works  was 
issued  at  Stuttgart,  in  45  vols.,  (1806-20,)  and  a  pocket 
edition  afterwards  appeared,  in  60  vols. 

See  Karl  L.  Ring,  “  Herder’s  Leben,”  1822 ;  H.  D5ring,  “  Her¬ 
der’s  Leben,”  1824;  Emil  G.  von  Hkrdkr,  “J.  G.  von  Herder’s 
Lebensbild,”  etc.,  3  vols.,  1847;  Heinsius,  “Herder  nach  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,”  1847 ;  L.  G.  Kopp,  “  Etudes  sur  Herder,”  etc, 
1852;  F.  H.  Hedge,  “Prose  Writers  of  Germany;”  E.  P.  Whip¬ 
ple,  “Characteristics  of  Men  of  Genius,”  vol.  i. 

HercPman,  (William  Abbott,)  a  zoologist,  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  in  1881  became  professor  of  natural 
history  in  University  College,  Liverpool.  He  published 
the  Challenger  Expedition  report  on  Tunicata  (1882- 
89,)  “The  Fauna  of  Liverpool  Bay,”  (1886-95,)  and 
other  works. 

Heredia,  i-ri-dee'i,  (Josti  Maria,)  a  popular  poet, 
born  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1803.  He  was  appointed 
ministro  de  la  audiencia  by  the  President  of  Mexico  in 
1826.  Among  his  most  aamired  poems  are  “The  Teo- 
callis  of  Choluca,”  “  Ode  to  the  Ocean,”  “  To  the  Greeks 
in  1821,”  (“A  los  Griegos  en  1821,”)  and  verses  on  Ni¬ 
agara,  (“Al  Niagara.”)  The  most  complete  edition  of 
his  poems  is  that  published  posthumously  in  New  York. 
Died  at  Toluca  in  1839.  » 

See  Longfellow,.  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gthidrale  Fornaris  v  Leon,  “Cuba  poetica;”  J. 
Kennedy,  “Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain,”  1852. 

Heredia,  de,  d&  i-ri-Dee'i,  (Pedro  Miguel,)  born 
at  Valladolid  in  1590,  was  first  physician  to  Philip  IV. 
Died  in  1659. 

Heremans,  ha'reh-manss,  (Jakob  Frantz  Joseph,) 
a  Flemish  scholar,  born  at  Antwerp,  January  28,  1825. 
In  1864  he  became  professor  of  Flemish  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ghent.  He  prepared  Flemish-French  and 
French-Flemish  dictionaries  of  high  repute.  Died  1884. 

Heresbach,  ha'r$s-biK',  (Conrad,)  a  German  writer, 
born  at  Heresbach,  in  Cleves,  about  1502.  He  wrote 
an  esteemed  work  on  agriculture,  “Rei  Rusticae  Libri 
quatuor,”  (1570.)  Died  in  1576- 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie A.  G. 
Schweitzer,  “DissertatiodeC.  Heresbachii  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1849; 
Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

HSr'^-ward,  an  English  captain,  distinguished  in  the 
war  of  the  Norman  conquest  Died  in  1072. 

Hergenrdther,  hgR'Gen-Ro'ter,  (Joseph,)  a  German 
cardinal,  born  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  September  15, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Wurzburg,  Munich,  and 
Rome,  and  became  professor  of  canon  law  and  church 
history  at  Wurzburg.  An  admirable  scholar,  his  chief 
labours  have  been  given  to  the  vindication  of  his  Church 
by  appeals  to  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Among  his  works  are  “  De  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  Primor- 
diis,”  (1851,)  “  Monumenta  Graeca  ad  Photium  pertinen- 
tia,”  (1869,)  “Photius,  sein  Leben,”  etc.,  (1876,)  “Anti- 
Janus,”  (1870,)  “Katholische  Kirche  und  christlichen 
Staat,”  (“  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Christian  State,” 
1872,)  a  “  Life  of  Cardinal  Maury,”  (1878,)  and  a  “  Hand- 
buch  der  allgemeinen  Kirchengeschichte,”  (“  General 
Church  History,”  1876-80.)  In  1879  he  wa3  made  a 
cardinal-deacon.  Died  in  189c. 

Heri.  See  Hari  and  HEry. 

H6ricart  de  Thury,  M're'kfR'  deh  tii're',  (Louis 
Etienne  Francois,)  Vicomte,  a  French  engineer  and 
agriculturist,  born  in  Paris  in  1776.  As  engineer-in-chief, 
he  directed  the  immense  works  of  the  catacombs  of  Paris 
*br  about  twenty  years,  (1810-30.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
“Artesian  Wells,”  (1823,)  and  many  treatises  on  mines, 
ores,  etc.  Died  in  1854. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

H4ricourt,  de,  deh  hV re'kooR',  (Louis,)  a  learned 
French  lawyer  and  canonist,  born  at  Soissons  in  16S7. 
From  1714  to  1736  he  contributed  to  the  “Journal  des 
Savants,”  the  earliest  of  modern  reviews.  Ilis  principal 
work  is  “The  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  France,  placed  in 
their  Natural  Order,”  (1719*)  Tabaraud  designates  him 
“the  most  celebrated  French  canonist.”  Died  in  1 752* 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Hering,  hgr'ing,  (Constantine,)  M.D.,  a  German- 


1,  1800.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic  and  Wiirzbuig. 
where  he  graduated  in  1826.  After  a  botanical  tour  in 
Guiana,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  (1834.)  He  is  spoken 
of  as  the  father  of  American  homoeopathic  medicine. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  Homoeop¬ 
athy,”  (1834,)  “American  Drug  Provings,”  (1853  et  sea.,) 
“  Domestic  Physician,”  (1858,)  etc.  Died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  July  23,  1880. 

Hering,  hi'ring,  (Ewald,)  a  German  physiologist, 
born  at  Alt-Gersdorf,  Saxony,  in  1834.  He  held  profes¬ 
sorships  of  physiology  and  medical  physics  in  Vienna 
and  Prague.  His  theories  of  “psycho-physics,”  and  of 
“  memory  as  a  universal  function  of  organized  matter,” 
have  attracted  much  attention. 

Hering,  von,  fon  hiring,  (Eduard,)  a  noted  German 
veterinarian,  born  at  Stuttgart,  March  20,  1799;  died 
there,  March  28,  1881.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
a  “  Biographical-Literary  Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine,”  (1863,)  and  “Etymological  Dictionary  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine,”  (1871.) 

HSrT-pt,  (George,)  a  Scottish  goldsmith,  bom  about 
1563,  founded  a  hospital  in  Edinburgh,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  in  which  many  boys  are  educated  gratuitously. 
It  was  finished  in  1659.  Died  in  1624. 

See  “Memoirs  of  George  Heriot Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  Fortunes 
of  Nigel.” 

Heriot,  (John,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at  Haddington 
in  1760.  During  the  French  Revolution  he  edited  papers 
in  London,  called  “The  World”  and  “The  True  Briton,” 
in  support  of  the  English  ministry.  Died  in  1833. 

Heriri.  See  Hareeree. 

H6rissant,  /z&'re'sftN',  (Francois  David,)  a  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Rouen  in  1714 ;  died  in  1773. 

H6rissant,  (Louis  Antoine  Prosper,)  a  French 
writer  and  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1745,  wrote  “Ty¬ 
pography,”  a  poem,  and  articles  on  natural  history  for 
the  “Biblioth&que  historique  de  France.”  Died  in  1769. 

See  Jean  Goulin,  “  filoge  de  L.  A.  P.  H^rissant,”  1769. 

H6rissant,  (Louis  Theodore,)  a  French  littSrateur> 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1743.  He 
published  “My  Little  Portfolio,”  (2  vols.  i2mo,  1774,) 
and  various  other  works,  and  compiled  the  last  volume 
of  the  «  Bibliotheque  de  Societe,”  (begun  by  Chamfort, 
4  vols.,  1771.)  Died  in  1811. 

H^ritier.  See  L’H6ritier. 

H^ritier  de  Villandon.  See  L’H^ritier  de  Vil. 

Her'kI-mer,  (Nicholas,)  a  general  of  the  New  York 
militia.  In  1777  he  commanded  the  militia  of  Tryon 
county,  who  marched  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk,  then  besieged  by  the  British. 
In  an  engagement  at  Oriskany  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Her'kp-mer,  (Hubert,)  a  distinguished  painter,  born 
at  Waal,  ‘in  Bavaria,  May  26,  1849.  He  lived  in  the 
United  States,  1851-59,  when  his  father,  a  wood-carver, 
removed  to  England.  He  has  painted  with  great  success 
in  oil  and  water-colours,  and  has  also  won  distinction  as 
an  etcher  and  musician. 

Herlen,  hSR'len,  (Fritz,)  a  German  painter,  who  lived 
at  Ulm  in  1449,  and  was  made  town-painter  of  Nordlin- 
gen  in  1467,  where  he  died  October  12,  149 He  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  early  Suabian  school  of  art. 

Herlicius,  hSR-lit'se-fts,  (David,)  a  German  astrolo¬ 
ger,  born  at  Zeitz  in  1558  ;  died  in  1636. 

Herloszsohn,  h&R'los-sdn  ,  (Georg  Karl,)  a  Ger- 
man  romancer,  born  at  Prague  in  1804,  published  .The 
Hungarian,”  (“Der  Ungar,”  1832,)  “  The  Venetian, 
(2d  edition,  1837,)  and  “Forest  Flowers,”  (“  Waldblu- 
men,”  1847.)  Died  in  1849.^  „  , 

Her-mag'o-ras  [rE pficryopac]  of  Tf.mnos,  a  Greek 

rhetorician,  lived  about  50  B.C. 

Herman,  h£R'rr.&n,  (Ludimar,)  a  German  physiolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Berlin,  October  21,  1838.  In  1868  he  became 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich.  His  chief 
labours  have  been  in  muscle-  and  nerve-physiology,  in 
experimental  toxicology,  and  in  the  study  of  animal 
electricity. 

Her'mann  or  Her' 
ius  ;  Dutch,  Armijn, 
a  celebrated  German 


a 

American  physician,  born  at  Oschatz,  in  Saxony,  January 
«as  i;  c  as  g  hard;  g  G,  H,  K , guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trill'd;  s  as  «;  *h  as  in  this.  (»-See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Sigimer,  chief  of  the  Cherusci.  He  is  called  Armenlos 
by  the  Greek  writers,  and  Arminius  by  the  Romans. 
He  entered  the  Roman  army  at  an  early  age,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  privileges  of  knighthood  and  of  citizenship  at 
Rome.  Indignant  at  the  oppression  which  his  country 
was  suffering  under  Quintilius  Varus,  then  governor, 
he  formed  on  his  return  a  plan  for  its  deliverance.  By 
false  pretences  he  induced  the  Roman  commander  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  his  army  beyond  the  Rhine,  where,  entangled 
m  the  forest  and  marshes  near  the  Lippe,  they  suffered  a 
signal  defeat  in  9  a.d.  In  16  A.D.,  Germanicus,  with  a 
large  army,  invaded  Germany,  and  completely  defeated 
Hermann  near  Hameln,  on  the  Weser.  Nevertheless, 
Hermann  not  long  after  overthrew  Maroboduus,  (Mar- 
bod,)  chief  of  the  Suevi ;  but,  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  supreme  dominion,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
relatives,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  “Unlike 
•ther  kings  and  commanders,”  says  Tacitus,  “he  had 
the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  people,  not  in  the 
beginning,  but  in  the  fulness,  of  their  power ;  in  battle 
not  always  victorious,  but  unconquered  in  war.” 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Florus,  “History;”  Roth,  “Her¬ 
mann  und  Marbod,”  1817;  Von  Ledebur,  “Das  Land  und  Volk 
der  Bructerer,”  1827;  Massmann,  “Arminius  Cheruscorum  Dux  et 
Decus,”  1839. 

Hermann,  (Alexander,)  magician,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1844.  He  began  the  practice  of  sleight  of 
hand  with  his  brother  Carl  at  twelve.  They  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1861,  where  Alexander  remained 
and  became  naturalized.  He  grew  to  be  a  remarkable 
adept  in  prestidigitation,  and  received  many  marks  of 
honour  from  crowned  heads.  Died  in  1896. 

Hermann,  hJR'min,  (Jakob,)  a  Swiss  mathematician, 
born  at  Bile  in  1678.  By  the  favour  of  Leibnitz,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Padua.  In  1724  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Peter 
the  Great  to  teach  the  grand  duke.  His  principal  work 
is  a  Latin  “Treatise  on  the  Forces  and  Movements  of 
Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1733. 

See  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hermann,  ^SR'mftN',  (Jean,)  an  able  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Barr,  near  Strasburg,  in  1738.  He  ob¬ 
tained  at  Strasburg  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  1778,  and 
that  of  pathology  in  1782.  In  1784  he  became  professor 
of  botany  and  chemistry.  He  wrote  many  short  treatises 
on  natural  history,  furnished  materials  for  the  large  work 
of  Buffen,  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  affinities  of 
animals,  entitled  “Tabula  Affinitatum  Animalium,” 
(1783.)  Died  in  1800. 

Hermann,  (Johann  Gottfried  Jakob,)  an  eminent 
German  philologist  and  critic,  born  at  Leipsic  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1772.  He  became  in  1809  professor 
of  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Leipsic,  where  his  lectures 
on  archaeology  and  the  Greek  classics  attracted  great 
numbers  of  students.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“  Elements  of  Metrical  Doctrine,”  (“  Elementa  Doctrinae 
Metricae,”  1816,)  “On  the  Metres  of  Pindar,”  (“  De  Me- 
tris  Pindari,”  1817,)  and  “  Opuscula,”  (7  vols.,  1827-30,) 
consisting  of  essays  and  odes  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
He  also  prepared  editions  of  several  Greek  writers,  of 
which  those  of  Bion  and  Moschus  were  published  in 
1849.  Died  in  December,  1848. 

See  Tahn,  “J.  G.  Hermann:  eine  Gedachtnissrede,”  Leipsic, 
1849;  Carl  F.  Ameis,  “G.  Hermann’s  padagogischer  Einfluss.” 

Hermann,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  German  antiquary, 
t)orn  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1804,  became  in  1842 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Gottingen.  He  published  a 
“  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities,”  (1841,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1855. 

Hermann,  (Karl  Heinrich,)  a  German  historical 
painter,  born  at  Dresden  in  1802,  was  a  pupil  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  at  Dusseldorf.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the 
frescos  in  the  Konigsbau  and  the  Arcade  of  the  Hof- 
garten  at  Munich.  Died  April  30,  1880. 

Hermann,  (Konrad,)  a  German  philosopher,  a  son 
of  J.  G.  J.  Hermann,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  May  30,  1819, 
and  became  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  his  native  town.  He  published  treatises  on  aesthetics, 
a  “  History  of  Philosophy,”  a  “  Philosophy  of  History,” 
and  other  works. 


Hermann,  (Martial  Joseph  Armand,)  a  French 
revolutionist  and  lawyer,  born  at  Saint-Pol  in  1750.  In 
1793,  as  a  partisan  of  Robespierre,  he  became  president 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  was  executed  in  1795. 

See  Thiers,  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Hermann,  (Paul,)  an  eminent  German  botanist,  born 
at  Halle  in  1646.  He  practised  medicine  about  eight 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  became  professor  of  botany 
at  Leyden  in  1679.  Among  his  works,  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  fine  engravings,  are  a  “Catalogue  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Leyden,”  (1687,)  and  “Batavian 
Garden,”  (“  Paradisus  Batavus,”  1698.)  Died  in  1695. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  “Bio¬ 
graphic  M^dicale.” 

Hermann,  (Philipp,)  an  excellent  painter  on  glass, 
adorned  the  cathedral  of  Metz,  where  he  died  in  1392. 

Her'mann  Con-trac'tus,  one  of  the  early  German 
historians,  born  in  1013,  was  a  monk  in  the  cloister 
of  Reichenau.  He  wrote  a  “Chronicon,”  which  comes 
down  to  1054  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Venerable  Bede.  Died  in  1054. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hermann,  von,  (Friedrich  Benedikt  Wilhelm,) 
a  celebrated  German  publicist,  born  at  Dinkelsbiihl, 
December  5,  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen  and 
Wurzburg,  and  was  for  a  time  mathematical  professor  in 
the  Nuremberg  gymnasium,  where  he  published  some 
school-books.  In  1833  he  became  professor  of  political 
science  at  Munich.  Died  November  23,  1868.  His  life 
was  one  of  extreme  literary,  political,  and  educational 
activity.  His  greatest  work  was  “  Staatswirthschaftliche 
Untersuchungen,”  (“  Researches  on  Political  Economy,’ 
1832;  new  edition,  mostly  recast  and  rewritten,  1870.) 
He  also  produced  a  vast  number  of  reviews  and  valuable 
official  reports  on  industrial,  educational,  statistical,  and 
other  public  questions.  Hermann  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  masters  of  modern  political  science. 

Hermant,  ^R'mflN',  (Godefroi,)  a  French  biog¬ 
rapher  and  Jansenist  theologian,  born  at  Beauvais  m 
1617,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Life  of  Saint  John 
Chrysostom,”  (1664,)  a  “Life  of  Athanasius,”  (1671,) 
and  a  “Life  of  Saint  Ambrose,”  (1678.)  Died  in  1690. 

See  A.  Baillet,  “Vie  de  M.  G.  Hermant,”  1717;  MorAri, 
“  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Hermant,  (Jean,)  a  French  priest,  born  at  Caen  in 
1650 ;  died  in  1725.  He  wrote  a  history  of  heresies. 

Hermaphrodite.  See  Hermaphroditus. 

H$r-maph-ro-dI'tus,  JGr.  'Epuaflpodiroc ;  Fr.  Her¬ 
maphrodite,  SR'mf'fRo'dlt',]  in  classic  mythology,  the 
offspring  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and  Venus,  (Aphrodite,) 
was  said  to  combine  both  sexes. 

See  Ovid,  “Metamorphoses.” 

Her-mar'-ehus,  ['Eppapxo^,]  a  Greek  philosopher, 
born  in  Mitylene,  was  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  his  garden.  He  succeeded  Epicurus 
as  the  head  of  the  school  about  270  b.c.  His  works  are 
lost. 

Her'mas,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  first  century,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  Saint 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapter  xvi.  He 
lived  in  Italy,  and  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  book  entitled  “  The 
Pastor,  or  Shepherd,”  composed  of  visions,  precepts,  and 
similitudes.  It  was  frequently  quoted  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Origen, 
Irenaeus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarded  it  as 
divinely  inspired.  It  is  prized  as  a  relic  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church,  and  as  a  medium  of  interesting  traditions. 
The  original  is  nearly  all  lost;  but  a  Latin  version  is 
extant. 

See  Nrander,  “  Histoi7  of  the  Church ;”  Cave,  “  Historia  Lite- 
raria;”  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

HermbstSdt,  hgRmp'stSt,  (Sigtsmund  Friedrich,) 
a  German  chemist,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1760;  died  in  1833. 

Hermelin,  hSr'me-leen',  (Samuel  Gustavus,)  a 
learned  Swedish  baron  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1744.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
mines,  and  spent  many  years  in  travel  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  Sweden.  In 
1782  he  visited  the  United  States,  with  credentials  as  an 
agent  of  the  king,  to  obtain  information  on  mineralogy 
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and  metallurgy.  On  these  subjects  he  published  several 
useful  works,  also  on  statistics  and  geography.  A  new 
and  correct  atlas  of  Sweden  was  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  C.  P.  Hakllstroem,  “  Biographi  ofver  Bergs- RSdet  S.  G. 
Hermelin,”  1821;  “  Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Sven- 
ska  Man.” 

Hermengarde.  See  Ermengarde. 

Hermenric.  See  Ermeric. 

H^r'meS,  [Gr.  'E pfivc ;  Fr.  Hermes,  SR'mSs',]  the 
name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  herald  of  the  gods, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  Mercurius  of  the  Roman 
mythology.  (See  Mercury.)  Hermes  was  identified 
with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  or  Thot,  the  inventor  of  arts 
and  sciences.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Hermes  by 
Praxiteles  was  in  1878  discovered  in  the  work  of  exca¬ 
vating  the  ruins  of  Olympia. 

Hermes,  hSR'mes,  (Georg,)  a  celebrated  Catholic 
theologian,  born  in  Westphalia,  in  Germany,  in  1775, 
was  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  school  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  1807,  when  appointed  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  in  Munster,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  system  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  He  became  in 
1820  professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  lie  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  abilities  as  a  lecturer  and  his 
amiable  character.  He  had  published  in  1819  his 
“  Introduction  to  Christian  Catholic  Theology,”  which, 
though  not  assailing  any  dogmas  of  the  Church,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  charge  of  heresy.  In  1835  a 
brief  was  issued  by  the  pope,  condemning  the  work,  and 
a  warm  controversy  was  long  carried  on  between  the 
papal  and  the  Hermesian  party.  Died  in  1831. 

See  W.  Esser,  “Denkschrift  auf  G.  Hermes,”  1832;  Elvhnich, 

**  Der  Hermesianismusund  Johannes  Perrone,”  1844. 

Hermes,  (Johann  August,)  a  German  Protestant 
writer  on  theology,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1736.  His 
“Manual  of  Religior'' was  translated  into  French,  Swe¬ 
dish,  and  Dutch.  Died  in  1822. 

See  J.  H.  Fritsch,  “J.  A.  Hermes,”  1827;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 

“  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hermes,  (Johann  Timotheus,)  a  German  novelist, 
born  in  Pomerania  in  1738,  was  the  originator  of  the 
romances  called  psychological.  His  principal  work  is 
“The  Journey  of  Sophia  from  Memel  to  Saxony,”  (6 
vols.,  1770-78.)  Died  in  1821. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hermes,  (Karl  Heinrich,)  a  German  historical 
writer,  born  at  Kalisz,  in  Poland,  in  1800,  published  a 
“History  of  the  Last  Twenty-Five  Years,”  (1842;  6th 
edition,  3  vols.,  1853.)  Died  October  19,  1856. 

H?r'meS  Tris-me-gis'tus,  [Gr.  ’Ep/uf/c  TptaptywTOf , 
Fr.  Hermes  Trism£giste,  gR'm&s'  tR^s'mi'zhist  ,1 
called  by  Milton  the  “  thrice  great  Hermes,”  the  reputed 
author  of  many  Greek  works  which  were  probably  written 
in  Egypt  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Some  of  them  are  still  extant.  According  to  one  opinion, 
Hermes  was  an  Egyptian  priest ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  Hermes  Trismegistus  is  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Thoth,  to  whom  the  ancients  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  as  many  as  thirty-six  thousand  books. 
The  principal  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name  is  “  Pcemander,”  which  treats  of  “  the  nature 
!»f  all  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

See  J.  H.  Ursinus,  “Exercitatio  de  Mercurio  Trismegistc,” 
1661 ;  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca  Grasca ;”  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
“ De  Librorum  Hermeticorum  Origine  et  Indole,  1827. 

Her-m§-sFa-nax,  a  Greek  elegiac  and  erotic  poet, 
born  at  Colophon,  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Only  about  one  hundred  lines  of  his  are  extant. 
Of  these  the  literary  quality  is  high.  He  was  greatly 

esteemed  by  the  ancients.  ,  „ 

H$r-mi4s,  (or  her-ml'as,)  [Gr.  'Ep/xetaf  or  Epfuag,]  a 
friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle,  was  a  slave  m  is  you  . 
He  became  tyrant  or  ruler  of  Assos  and  Atarneus,  m 

Aristotle  with  honour  at  his 
Hermias  was  put 
Aristotle 


tyrant  or 
entertained 


Mysia,  and 

court  about  three  years,  348-345  B-c 

to  death  by  the  King  of  Persia  about  345  •  *  , 

afterwards  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 

Hermias,  and  celebrated  his  memory  in  a  beautiful  poem 

entitled  a  “  Hymn  to  Virtue,”  which  is  extant. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius  ;  Diodorus. _ _ _ _ 

I  -  l  j.  h  oc  i-  r  h  k  guttural:  N,  nasal ;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this. 
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Hermias,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century  a.D.  He  ridiculed  the  pagan  philosophy 
in  a  small  Greek  book  entitled  Atacruppdf  rwv 
oixfxov,  a  work  of  merit,  which  is  still  extant. 

Hermida,  £R-mee'D&,  (Benito  y  Porras-Ber- 
mudez-Maldonado — e  por'r&s  b^R-moo'D^th  mill -do- 
nl'Do,)  a  Spanish  minister  of  state,  born  at  Santiago  in 
1736.  He  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  siege  of  Sara¬ 
gossa  and  in  resistance  to  the  French  invasion.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  central  junta  minister  of  grace  and  justice 
in  1808.  He  translated  “Paradise  Lost”  into  Spanish 
verse,  (1814.)  Died  in  1814. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Hermilly,  d\  d&R'me'ye',  (N.  Vaquf.tte,)  a  French 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  about  1710.  He  translated  from 
the  Spanish  Ferreras’s  “History  of  Spain,”  (1742,)  and 
Camoens’s  “Lusiad,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1778. 

H^r-min'I-us,  a  Roman  warrior,  was  one  of  the  three 
who  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  against  Porsena. 

Her-mi'o-ne,  \'F.pfumni,\  in  classic  mythology,  was 
a  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She  was  promised 
to  Orestes,  her  cousin,  but  was  married  to  Pyrrhus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus 
she  became  the  wife  of  Orestes. 

H^r-mip'pus ,  [*Epiut7T7rof,]  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  was  a  brother  of  the  poet  Myrtilus,  and 
lived  about  450  B.C.  He  inserted  satires  against  Pericles 
in  his  plays.  Plutarch  says  he  prosecuted  Aspasia  for 
impiety. 

Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher,  of  whom  little  is  known,  was  surnamed  the  Cal- 
LIMACHEIAN.  Plence  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Callimachus,  and  flourished  about  250  or  225  b.c. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  Pythagoras  and  other  philosophers, 
and  was  often  quoted  by  ancient  writers.  None  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Graecis.” 

Hermite.  See  Ermite. 

Kermite,  SR'mfct',  (Charles,)  a  French  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Dieuze  (Meurthe)  in  1822,  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  in  1856. 

Hermocrate.  See  PIermocrates. 
Her-moc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  'Epfionparvc;  Fr.  Hermocrate, 
gR'mc/kRat',]  an  eminent  Syracusan  general  and  states- 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  three  generals  to  whom  the 
people  confided  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the 
Athenians  in  414  B.C.  Having  been  defeated  in  the  first 
actions  of  the  war,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  deprived 
of  command.  Pie  held  a  high  command  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Cynossema,  and  was  banished  in  409  b.c.  In 
an  attempt  to  reinstate  himself,  or  make  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  he  was  killed  there  about  406  B.C.  He  left 
a  high  character  for  patriotism,  energy,  and  incorrupti¬ 
bility,  though  his  later  acts  in  inaugurating  a  civil  war 
cannot  be  justified. 

See  Grote,  “  History  of  Greece,”  vol.  x.  chap,  lxxxi. 

Her'mod  or  Hermddr,  written  also  Hermode, 
[etymology  uncertain,]  the  son  and  messenger  of  Odin, 
corresponding  in  several  respects  ^  ‘*r 

Mercury  of  classic  mythology. 

See  Thorpe,  “  Northern  Mythology, 
ern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  Fable  XXIX. 

Hermodore.  See  Hermodorus. 

Her-mo-do'rus  [Gr.  'E p/iodupoc;  Fr.  Hermodore, 
gR'mo'doR']  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who 
lived  about  450  b.c.  According  to  Pompomus,  he  aided 
the  Roman  decemviri  in  compiling  the  Twelve  Tables. 

See  Gratama,  “Dt  Hermodoro  Ephesio  vero  XII.  Tabularam 
Auctore,”  1818. 

Hermodorus  of  Salamis,  a  Greek  architect,  lived 
about  150  B.C.,  and  built  a  temple  of  Mars  in  Rome. 
Hermog&ne.  See  Hermogenes. 

Her-mog'e-nea,  [Gr.  'E pfioyevr/c ;  Fr.  Hermog£:ne, 
SR'mo'zh&n',]  an  Athenian  philosopher,  a  son  of  Hip- 
ponicus,  lived  about  450  B.c.  He  is  an  interlocutor  in 

the  “  Cratylus”  of  Plato.  ,  .  . 

Hermogenes  surnamed  Xyster,  [avcttjp,]  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  rhetorician,  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  (161-180  A.D.J 
He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  precocious  genius.  At 
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the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rome, 
and  had  acquired  fame  by  his  eloquent  discourses.  About 
two  years  later  he  wrote  a  work  on  Rhetoric, 
faiTopiKT),)  which  was  for  a  long  time  used  as  a  text-book 
in  the  schools.  He  was  author  of  other  works  on 
rhetoric.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  lost  his  memory 
and  all  capacity  for  usefulness,  which  he  never  recovered, 
though  he  survived  many  years.  His  works  are  extant. 

See  P hi lostratus,  “Vitae  Sophistarura ;”  Fabricius,  “ Biblio¬ 
theca  Graeca.” 

Hermogenes,  a  Greek  architect,  was  a  native  of 
AJabanda,  in  Caria.  It  is  not  known  when  he  lived. 
Vitruvius  mentions  him  among  the  most  eminent  archi¬ 
tects  of  antiquity,  and  as  having  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  art  by  his  improvements  and  discoveries. 
He  invented  the  pseudo-dipterus,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Diana  in  the  city  of  Magnesia. 

Hermogenes,  a  painter,  lived  about  170-200  A.D., 
and  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Tertullian,  who  wrote 
a  book  against  him, — “Adversus  Hermogenem.”  He 
was  originally  a  pagan. 

Her-mo-ge-nl-a'nus  or  Her-mog'e-nes,  a  Roman 
jurist,  lived  under  Honorius,  in  the  fourth  century. 

Her-mo-la'us,  [Gr.  'E ppoXaoc,\  a  page  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign, 
and  was  put  to  death  about  327  b.c. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus.  See  Barbaro. 

Hermotime.  See  Hermotimus. 

Her-mo-ti'mus  [Gr.  'E pporipoc;  Fr.  Hermotime, 
fiR'mo't^m']  of  Clazomenas,  a  Greek  philosopher,  lived 
about  500  B.C.  According  to  Aristotle,  he  first  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  the  vovc  (mind,  or  spirit)  is  the  cause 
of  all  things. 

See  Aristotle,  “Metaphysics;”  Diogenes  Laertius;  Dkn- 
2Inger,  “  De  Hermotimo  Clazomen.  Commentatio,”  1825. 

Hernandes,  £R-n£n'd£th,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish 
physician  and  naturalist,  who  was  born  at  Toledo,  and 
received  from  Philip  II.  a  commission  to  visit  North 
America  and  to  describe  the  plants,  animals,  and  min¬ 
erals  found  therein.  The  result  of  his  labours  was  a 
valuable  work  (in  Spanish)  entitled  a  “Natural  History 
of  Trees,  Plants,  and  Animals  of  New  Spain,”  etc., 
(1615.)  He  was  the  first  European  naturalist  who  ex¬ 
plored  this  region  for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  appears 
to  have  performed  the  task  with  creditable  fidelity. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova “  Biographic 
M^dicale.” 

Hernandez- Velasco,  §R-nin'd§th  vi-Hs'ko,  (Gre¬ 
gorio,)  a  Spanish  priest  and  poet,  born  at  Toledo  about 
1550,  translated  the  “iEneid”  of  Virgil  into  Spanish  verse, 
(1585.)  Though  the  style  is  rather  inflated,  the  version 
is  correct,  and  presents  some  elegant  passages. 

Hern'dpn,  (William  Lewis,)  an  American  naval 
officer  and  writer,  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in 
1813.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1828,  and  served  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  In  1851  he  commenced,  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  government,  his  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  Amazon  River.  Ascending  the  Andes  from 
Lima,  he  struck  the  head-waters  of  the  Huahaga,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Amazon,  and,  after  nearly  seven  hundred 
miles  of  canoe-navigation,  he  entered  the  main  channel 
of  the  great  river.  Forty  thousand  copies  of  his  “  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,”  with  maps  and 
plates,  were  published  by  Congress  in  1853.  In  1857, 
Lieutenant  Herndon  sailed  from  Havana  for  New  York, 
in  command  of  the  steamer  Central  America,  with  475 
passengers  and  about  $2,000,000  in  gold.  While  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  the  steamer,  in  a  violent  gale,  sprung 
a  leak,  and  he  was  drowned,  along  with  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  passengers. 

Herne,  (James  A.,)  an  American  actor  and  play¬ 
wright,  was  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1839.  After 
1878  he  appeared  in  his  own  plays,  which  include 
“Hearts  of  Oak,”  “The  Minute  Men,”  “Drifting 
Apart,”  “Shore  Acres,”  etc.  Died  June  2,  1901. 

Hernquist,  h^Rn'kwist,  (Pehr,)  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
born  in  the  parish  of  Skara  in  1726,  studied  under  Lin¬ 
naeus  at  Upsal.  He  founded  a  veterinary  school  at 
Skara,  and  wrote  “Anatomia  Hippiatrica,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1808. 
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Hero.  See  Heron. 

He'ro,  [Gr.  Tfyw,]  a  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos  in 
Thrace,  was  loved  by  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  who, 
it  is  said,  swam  across  the  Hellespont  every  night  to 
visit  her.  He  was  at  length  drowned  in  a  storm,  and 
Piero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This  story 
has  formed  the  subject  of  poems  by  Musneus,  Schiller, 
and  others. 

Heroard,  /ih'ro'HiR',  (Jean,)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Montpellier,  graduated  in  1575.  He  wras  patronized 
by  Charles  IX.,  and  was  afterwards  first  physician  to 
Louis  XIII.  Died  in  1627. 

Her'pd,  [Gr.  'Hpwcfyf;  Lat.  Hero'des  ;  Fr.  H^rode, 
iYod' ;  It.  Erode,  &-ro'di,]  surnamed  the  Great, 
King  of  Judea,  born  at  Ascalon  in  72  b.c.,  was  the  son 
of  Antipater  the  Idumaean,  who  made  him  Governor  of 
Galilee  about  the  year  47.  After  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  he  at  first  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
but  on  their  defeat  made  peace  with  Antony,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed  King  of  Judea,  40  b.c.  He 
married  Mariamne,  a  granddaughter  of  the  high-priest 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  civil  war  between  Octavius  and  An¬ 
tony,  Herod  joined  the  latter,  and  fought  for  him  against 
the  Arabians,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  victorious  Oc¬ 
tavius.  Among  other  acts  of  cruelty  by  which  his  reign 
was  disgraced,  was  the  execution  of  Hyrcanus  and  the 
brother  of  Mariamne,  who  herself  at  length  became  the 
victim  of  his  jealousy.  It  is  said  he  suffered  great  re¬ 
morse  for  this  act ;  but  it  did  not  restrain  him  from  taking 
the  life  of  her  two  sons,  on  which  occasion  Augustus  re¬ 
marked  that  he  would  rather  be  Plerod’s  swine  than  his 
son.  He  erected  several  grand  edifices  in  his  capital, 
and  rebuilt  the  Jewish  temple  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  birth  of  the  Messiah,  which  occurred  in  his  reign, 
became  the  signal  for  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  in¬ 
fants  recorded  in  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  Herod  died  within 
a  year  after  that  event,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Archelaus.  His  name  has  become  proverbial  for  mur¬ 
derous  violence  and  remorseless  cruelty. 

See  Josephus,  “History  of  the  Jews;”  Dion  Cassius,  “His¬ 
tory;”  Schlipal,  “  Dissertatio  de  Herode  Magno,”  1711 ;  Schlosser, 
“Geschichte  der  Familie  des  Herodes,”  1818;  Milman,  “History 
of  the  Jews.” 

Her'od  A-grip'pa  [Gr.  ’Ayp'iTnrcu;]  I.,  born 

about  1  a.d.,  was  the  son  of  Aristobu'lus  by  Berenice, 
the  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  received  a  part  of 
his  education  at  Rome.  At  the  accession  of  Caligula, 
in  37  a.d. ,  he  was  released  from  prison,  in  which  he  had 
been  confine, d  by  Tiberius,  and  was  made  ruler  of  several 

I  tetrarchies,  viz.,  Abilene,  Auranitis,  and  Trachonitis,  to 
which  in  39  Galilee  was  added.  Under  the  emperor 
Claudius  his  power  was  increased,  and  he  became  King 
of  Judea  and  Samaria.  To  promote  his  popularity  with 
the  Jews,  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  as  is  related  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  He  died  suddenly  in 
44  A.D.,  when,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  “he  was 
smitten  by  an  angel,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory.” 

Herod  Agrippa  II.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  27  a.d.  Judea  having  been  reduced  to  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  the  emperor  Claudius  gave  him  in  48  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and  other  districts. 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  extended  by  Nero. 
The  subject  of  this  article  is  the  Agrippa  of  Scripture, 
before  whom  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  year  60,  made  that 
sublime  and  noble  argument  which  almost  persuaded 
a  king  to  be  a  Christian.  (Acts  xxvi.)  When  the  Jews 
revolted  against  Vespasian,  Herod  Agrippa  adhered  tc 
the  Romans ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  he 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  about  100  a.d. 

See  Josephus,  “  History  of  the  Jews.” 

H£r'od  An-ti'pas,  [Gr.  'H ouArjg  ’Avrt7raf,]  son  b( 
Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace,  after  his  father’s  death 
obtained  the  office  of  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  Having  married  the 
daughter  of  an  Arabian  prince,  (Aretas,)  he  divorced  her 
in  33  a.d.,  and  took  in  her  place  Herodias,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  was  then  living.  For  this  sinful 
act  John  the  Baptist  reproved  him,  and  was  put  to  death. 
(Mark  vi.  17-28.)  His  interview  with  the  Saviour,  who 
was  sent  to  him  by  Pilate  and  treated  with  indignity,  is 
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related  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Luke.  Herod  was 
banished  in  40  A.D.  by  Caligula,  and  died  in  obscurity. 
H^rode,  the  French  for  Herod,  which  see. 

Herodes,  the  Latin  for  Herod,  which  see. 
He-ro'des,  (Tiberius  Claudius  Atticus,)  [Fr.  H±- 
rode  Atticus,  i'rod'  Jt'te'kiis',]  an  Athenian  orator  and 
statesman,  born  at  Marathon  about  no  a.d.,  was  the  son 
of  Julius  Atticus,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  fortune. 
Having  gained  distinction  as  a  rhetorician,  he  gave  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  on  eloquence  at  Athens,  which  were  attended 
and  admired  by  the  Hite  of  that  city,  and  was  employed 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  as  tutor  of  his  adopted 
sons,  M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  He  became  a 
Roman  consul  in  143,  married  a  Roman  lady  named  Annia 
Regilla,  and  a  few  years  after  returned  to  Greece.  He 
built  a  theatre  or  Odeon  at  Athens,  and  other  costly  edi¬ 
fices  in  different  places  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time.  His  speeches 
and  writings  are  all  lost,  except  one  harangue  printed  in 
Gruter’s  collection  in  1609.  He  died  about  185  a.d. 

See  Philostratus,  “  Vitas  Sophistarum  Burigny,  “  Sur  la  Vie 
d’Hdrode  Atticus,”  in  the  “Mdmoires  de  l’Acaddmie  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions.” 

He-ro'des  Phil-ip'pus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne,  was  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  the 
persecutor  Df  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  called  simply 
Philip  by  the  Evangelists.  (See  Matthew  xiv.  3,  Mark 
vi.  17,  and  Luke  iii.  19.) 

He-ro'dI-an,  TGr.  'H pudiavog  ;  Lat.  IIerodia'nus  ; 
Fr.  IHLrodien,  Aro'de'&N',]  a  historian  of  the  third 
century,  is  thought  to  have  lived  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
performed  a  respectable  part  in  political  affairs  ;  but  the 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He  wrote,  in 
Greek,  a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  whose  reigns  he 
had  witnessed,  comprising  the  period  from  180  a.d.  to  238, 
in  which  no  less  than  seventeen  emperors  assumed  the 
purple.  His  work,  which  is  extant,  is  commended  for 
veracity,  moderation,  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  is  the 
more  prized  as  it  is  almost  the  only  contemporary  ac¬ 
count  of  that  eventful  period. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Graecis ;”  Wolf,  “Narratio  de 
Herodiano,”  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Herodian’s  “  History,”  Halle, 
*792;  Leisner,  “  Prolusio  de  Herodiano  Historico,”  1761. 

Herodian,  (the  Grammarian.)  See  Herodianus 
^Elius. 

Herodianus.  See  Herodian. 

He-ro-di-a'nus  (or  Herodia'nos)  2E'lI-us,  (ee'le- 
us,)  (Gr.  AZAtof  'Hpwdtawf;  Fr.  HftRODiEN,  i'ro'de'&N',]  a 
celebrated  grammarian  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  was  a  son  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and  was  born 
at  Alexandria.  He  became  a  resident  of  Rome,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  grammar,  which  are  not  extant.  Fragments 
of  some  of  them  have  been  preserved.  His  work  on 
prosody  (M eyaXrj  Jlpooud'ia)  was  highly  prized. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  August  Wettin,  “Com- 
®entatio  de  Herodiano  Grammatico,”  1842;  Smith,  “Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography.” 

He-rod'I-cus,  ['Hp6c5i/cof,]  a  Greek  physician,  born 
at  Selymbria,  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the  fitth  century  B.C., 
and  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Hippocrates. 

H^rodien.  See  Herodian. 

Herodot  or  Herodote.  See  Herodotus. 
He-rod'o-tus,  [Gr.  'H podorog ;  Fr.  Herodote,  k'ro  - 
dot' ;  Ger.  Herodot,  h&'ro-dot ;  It.  Erodoto,  i-rod'- 
o-to,j  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  born  at  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  a  Dorian  colony  in  Caria,  about  484  b.c.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
poet  Panyasis.  He  is  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  histo¬ 
rians  whose  works  have  been  preserved  entire,  and  is 
frequently  styled  “the  Father  of  History.”  Cicero  men¬ 
tions  him  as  “the  first  who  adorned  this  species  of  com¬ 
position.”  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  what  may 
be  collected  from  his  writings.  Before  he  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion 
of  Lygdamus,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus.  But,  having 
failed  to  gain  the  popular  favour,  he  soon  left  his  native 
country,  spent  a  few  years  in  Athens,  and  settled  m  ie 
Athenian  colony  of  Thurium,  in  Italy,  in  443,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  died.  Before  he  wrote  his  great  na  lojia 
work  (one  of  the  most  precious  memorials  of  antiquity 
he  prepared  himself  by  travelling  over  the  principa 
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countries  of  the  civilized  world,  viz.,  Egypt,  Tyre,  Baby- 
'on,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  by  studying 
:heir  manners,  customs,  and  institutions.  Throughout 
lis  narrative,  however,  he  maintains  a  modest  reserve 
respecting  the  extent  of  his  travels ;  and  it  is  a  doubtful 
question  in  what  period  of  his  life  they  were  performed. 
The  principal  subject  of  his  history  is  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  comprised  in  a  period  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Greeks  in  478  b.c.  By  way  of  episode,  he 
inserts  sketches  of  the  different  nations  which  he  had 
visited  in  person.  His  account  of  Egypt  is  the  most 
abundant  and  reliable  source  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  that  country.  He 
is  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  moderns  than  he  was 
by  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  his  marvellous  stories 
which  once  excited  ridicule  and  incredulity  have  been 
confirmed  by  modern  discoveries.  His  work  is  pervaded 
by  a  deep  religious  sentiment,  and  by  a  liberal  spirit 
towards  foreigners.  He  unites  in  a  high  degree  accu¬ 
racy  of  observation,  rectitude  of  intention,  and  the  faculty 
of  graphic  description.  His  style  is  easy,  natural,  ana 
sometimes  poetical.  Plutarch  and  Eusebius  state  that 
Herodotus  recited  his  history  at  a  public  festival  of  the 
Athenians,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  ten  talents. 
“  Of  the  romantic  historians,”  says  Macaulay,  “  He¬ 
rodotus  is  the  earliest  and  the  best.  His  animation, 
his  simple-hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for 
description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure,  sweet  flow  of 
his  language,  place  him  at  the  head  of  narrators.  He 
reminds  us  of  a  delightful  child.  .  .  .  But  he  has  not 
written  a  good  history.  .  .  .  The  faults  of  Plerodotus 
are  the  faults  of  a  simple  and  imaginative  mind.  .  .  . 
He  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write.  He 
wrote  for  a  nation  susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably 
desirous  of  novelty  and  excitement;  for  a  nation  in 
which  the  fine  arts  had  attained  their  highest  excellence, 
but  in  which  philosophy  was  still  in  its  infancy.”  (See 
“Essay  on  History,”  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  1828.) 

See  Creuzer,  “Herodot  und  Thucydides,”  1798;  Dahi.mann, 
“  Herodot  aus  seinem  Buche  sein  Leben,”  1823 ;  Heyse,  “  De  Hero- 
doti  Vita  et  Itineribus,”  1826;  Blum,  “Herodot  und  Ktesias  die 
fnihesten  Geschichtsforscher  des  Orients,”  1836;  Smith,  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allge- 
meine  Encyklopaedie ;”  De  Quincey,  “Historical  and  Critical 
Essays,”  vol.  i. 

Herodotus,  a  Greek  physician,  who  practised  at  Rome 
probably  about  100  a.d.,  left  works  which  are  often  cited 
by  Galen. 

H6roet,  hk'ro'h',  (Antoine,)  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Paris,  became  Bishop  of  Digne  in  1 552-  Died  in  1568. 

Herold,  ha'rolt,  (Johann  Basil,)  a  German  writer 
and  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Hochstiidt,  on  the 
Danube,  in  1511,  edited  a  good  edition  of  the  Latin 
works  of  Petrarch,  (1581,)  and  several  original  treatises. 
Died  about  1570. 

See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Harold,  M'rold',  (Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  composer,  born  in  Paris  in  1791.  He  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1826,  “  Marie,”  an  opera,  which  was  completely 
successful.  His  capital  works  are  “  Zampa,”  (1831,)  and 
“Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,”  (1832.)  He  is  called  one  of  the 
first  among  modern  French  composers.  Died  in  1833. 

See  FAtis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musicians.” 

He'ron  or  He'ro,  [Gr.  Hpuv,]  an  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  writer,  lived  in  Alexandria  about  100  B.C.  He 
obtained  a  high  reputation  by  his  skill  in  geometry,  me¬ 
chanics,  pneumatics,  etc.,  on  which  he  wrote  several 
treatises.  One  of  these  mentions  a  machine  of  which 
steam  is*  the  motive  power.  His  name  is  rendered  fa¬ 
miliar  by  connection  with  the  experiment  in  pneumatics 
called  “  Hero’s  fountain.”  Another  philosopher  of  this 
name,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  was  noted  as  a  writer  on  warlike  machines,  on 
geometry,  and  on  military  tactics. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  R.  C.  Wagner,  “  Disser- 
tatio  de  Heronis  Alexandrini  Vita,  Scriptis  et  Inventis,  1714;  MoN* 
tucla,  “  Histoire  des  Mathdmatiques.” 

H8r'on,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at  New 
Galloway  in  1764,  wrote  a  “History  of  Scotland,  a 
“  Universal  Geography,”  etc.  He  also  translated  several 
works,  and  contributed  to  periodicals.  Died  in  1007. 
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H6ron  de  Villefosse,  h\' t6n'  deh  v61'foss',  (An¬ 
toine  Marie,)  a  French  engineer,  born  in  Paris  in  1774, 
became  inspector-general  of  mines  in  1807,  and  published 
a  useful  work,  entitled  “On  Mineral  Riches,”  (“De  la 
Richesse  minerale,”  3  vols.,  1810-19.)  Died  in  1852. 

H6rophile.  See  Herophilus. 

He-roph'I-lus,  [Gr.  'H pocpthjc;  Fr.  H£rophile,  i'ro'- 
fel',]  a  celebrated  physician  of  Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia, 
was  born  about  344  B.c.,  and  lived  in  Alexandria  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Erasistratus,  and  is  accounted  the  greatest  anatomist  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  first  who  dissected  human  sub¬ 
jects.  He  enriched  the  science  with  many  discoveries 
in  the  nervous  system,  the  arterial  pulsations,  the  lacteal 
vessels,  and  the  structure  of  the  eye.  The  term  retina 
originated  with  him.  His  writings  are  all  lost,  except 
extracts  made  from  them  by  Galen  and  Coelius  Aurelia- 
nus. 

See  Haller,  “  Bibliotheca  Anatomica;”  Sprengel,  “Geschichte 
der  Medicin  Karl  F.  H.  Marx,  “  Commentatio de  Herophili  Vita, 
Scriptis,”  etc.,  1840. 

H6rostrate.  See  Herostratus. 

He-ros'tra-tus  or  E-ros'tra-tus,  [Gr.  'HpooTparoc; 
Fr.  H£rostrate,  i'ros'tRit',]  an  incendiary,  who,  to 
immortalize  his  name,  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  in  356  B.c.  The  authorities  of  Ephesus  vainly 
attempted  to  frustrate  his  design  by  ordering  that  his 
name  should  never  be  mentioned. 

Herpin,  ^Sr'p^n',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  French  writer 
on  rural  economy,  born  at  Metz  in  1798.  Died  in  1872. 

Herregouts,  hSR'goo',  (Henri,)  a  Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Malines  in  1666,  worked  mostly  at 
Antwerp.  Lacaze  praises  his  design,  colour,  and  the 
expression  of  his  figures.  Among  his  works  are  “  The 
Last  Judgment,”  and  a  penitent  Magdalene.  He  had  a 
son,  called  Herregouts  le  Jeune,  (“the  Younger,”) 
who  was  a  skilful  painter. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Herrenschwand,  hSr'ren-shftint',  (Jean  Fr£d£- 
ric,)  born  at  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  in  1715,  became 
physician  to  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland.  Died  in  1796. 

Herrera,  Sr-ra'r&,  (Alonzo,)  a  Spanish  painter  of  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  born  at  Segovia  in  1559. 

Herrera,  de,  di  Sr-ra'ri,  (Fernando,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  poet,  surnamed  the  Divine,  born  at  Seville 
about  1534.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  lyric  poets  of  his  time, — 
which  is  accounted  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  poetry. 
He  made  bold  innovations  in  poetical  language.  “  Her¬ 
rera  was  a  poet,”  says  Bouterwek,  “  of  powerful  talent 
But  amid  traits  of  real  beauty  his  poetry  everywhere 
presents  marks  of  affectation.”  According  to  Hallam, 
“  his  odes  appear  to  possess  a  lyric  elevation  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  phrase  derived  in  some  measure  from  the  study 
of  Pindar.  Those  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto  are  the  most 
celebrated  ;  they  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  resounding  song 
in  those  rich  tones  which  the  Castilian  language  so  abun¬ 
dantly  supplies.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”)  His  poems  were  published  collectively  in 
1582.  He  died  about  1595,  or,  as  others  say,  in  1589. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Ticknor, 
"History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  His- 
jana  Nova.” 

Herrera,  de,  (Francisco,)  surnamed  el  Viejo, 
(“the  Elder,”)  a  skilful  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Seville 
in  1576.  He  studied  under  Luis  Fernandez,  and  re¬ 
formed  the  style  of  the  Seville  school.  He  excelled  in 
design,  colouring,  and  rapidity  of  execution.  He  founded 
a  new  school,  in  which  the  famous  Diego  Velasquez  was 
his  pupil.  Among  his  works  is  the  “  Last  Judgment,”  in 
the  church  of  San  Bernardo,  Seville.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Cean  Bermudez,  “  Diccionario  historico Quillirt,  “  Dic- 
donnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Herrera,  de,  (Francisco,)  surnamed  el  Mozo, 
(“the  Younger,”)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Seville 
in  1622,  was  a  painter  and  architect.  After  studying  at 
Rome,  he  worked  at  Seville,  where  he  painted  for  the 
churches.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  Murillo  was  president.  Impatient  of 
the  presence  of  a  superior,  he  removed  to  Madrid,  where 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  in  oil-painting  and  fresco. 
He  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  Philip  IV.  “  The 


Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  a  fresco  at  Madrid,  is  on* 
of  his  most  admired  works.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Raphael  Mbngs,  “Las  Obras;”  Quillibt,  “ Dictionnairs 
des  Peintres  Espagnols,”  1826. 

Herrera,  de,  di  Sr-ra'ri,  (Jos6  Joaquin,)  a  Mexican 
bom  in  the  eighteenth  century,  became  President  of 
Mexico  about  the  end  of  1844,  was  deposed  in  December, 
1845,  and  re-elected  in  June,  1848.  Died  in  1851. 

Herrera,  de,  (Juan,)  an  eminent  Spanish  architect, 
who  was  employed  on  the  Escurial  after  1567.  He 
built  the  royal  pleasure-house  at  Aranjuez.  According 
to  Prescott,  he  was  the  pupil  of  Toledo,  and  completed 
the  Escurial,  begun  by  that  architect.  Died  in  1597. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  iii. 

Herrera-Barnuevo,  6r-ra'r&  baR-nwa'vo,  (Sebas* 
tiano,)  a  Spanish  painter  and  sculptor,  born  at  Madrid 
in  1619,  worked  for  the  king  in  the  Escurial.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  design  and  colour.  Died  in  1671. 

Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  Sr-ra'r3.  e  toR-d«t-s61'y£s, 
(Antonio,)  an  eminent  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Cuellar 
in  1549,  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Tordesillas ;  Herrera 
was  the  name  of  his  mother.  Philip  II.  gave  him  the  title 
of  first  historiographer  of  the  Indies  and  of  Castile.  He 
published  in  1601  his  “General  History  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Castilians  on  the  Islands  and  Terra  Firma  of  the 
Ocean  from  1492  to  1554,”  (4  vols.)  His  work  is  praised 
by  Dr.  Robertson  for  its  accuracy  and  candour,  and  has 
served  as  the  guide  of  later  historians  who  have  treated 
of  that  period.  He  wrote  several  other  historical  works. 
Died  in  1625. 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Mexico,”  voL  ii.  book  iii.,  and 
“  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  ii.  part  ii. ;  Ticknor, 
“History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  His- 
pana  Nova.” 

Herreros,  fir-ra'rds,  (Manuel  Breton  de  los — 
bR&-t6n'  d<t  16s,)  a  popular  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Quel, 
in  Logrofio,  about  1798.  He  produced  in  1824  a  suc¬ 
cessful  comedy,  “A  la  Vejez  Viruelas,”  and  in  1834  was 
chosen  keeper  of  the  National  Library  in  Madrid.  He 
composed  and  translated  many  dramas,  remarkable  for 
grace  and  energy  of  diction,  for  comic  power,  and  for 
true  portraiture  of  character.  He  also  wrote  successful 
satires,  among  which  is  “The  Carnival.”  Died  in  1873. 

See  James  Kennedy,  “  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain,  ” 
1852. 

Herrgott,  h^R'got,  (Marquard,)  a  monk  and  anti 
quary,  born  at  Friburg,  in  Brisgau,  in  1694.  He  ac 
quired  a  great  reputation  by  his  writings,  among  which 
are  a  history  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  (“  Genealogia 
diplomatica  Gentis  Habsburgicae,”  2  vols.,  1738,)  and 
“Monuments  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,”  ($ 
vols.,  1750-60,)  with  plates.  Died  in  1762. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Herrich  Schaffer  or  Schaeffer,  hSr'riK  shSff<?r, 
(Gottlieb  August,)  a  German  entomologist,  born  at 
Ratisbon  in  1799,  has  published,  among  other  works,  a 
continuation  of  Panzer’s  “  Fauna  Insectorum  Germanise,” 
and  “  Nomenclator  Entomologicus.”  Died  in  1874. 

Her'rick,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet  and  clergyman, 
born  in  London  in  1591.  For  about  twenty  years  he  was 
vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire,  from  which  he  was 
ejected  by  Cromwell.  In  1648  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  “  Hesperides  ;  or,  Poems  Human  and 
Divine.”  Of  these,  the  tenor  is  often  amorous,  and  in 
some  parts  indelicate.  “  Herrick  has,”  says  Hallam, 
“  as  much  variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have. 
He  has  much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes 
Anacreon  and  Catullus.”  Few  critics  will  deny  that  as 
a  writer  of  light  lyrics  Herrick  takes  the  very  first  place 
in  English  literature.  He  was  restored  to  his  living  in 
1662.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Drake,  “  Literary  Hours,”  and  the  “  Retrospective  Review,” 
voL  v.,  1822;  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Her'rick,  (Samuel  Edward,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  at  Southampton,  New  York,  April  6,  1841. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1859,  studied  at 
Princeton  Theological  School,  and  after  1853  held  various 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  pastorates,  chiefly  in 
Boston.  His  principal  publication  is  “  Some  Heretics 
of  Yesterday,”  (1884.) 

Herrick,  (Sophie  MacIlvaine  Bledsoe,)  a  daughter 
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R  T.  Bledsoe,  (q.  v.)  She  was  born  at  Gambier, 
Ohio,  March  26,  1837.  She  was  assistant  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  “  Southern  Review,”  (1875-78,)  and  in 
1878  became  one  of  the  editors  of  “  Scribner’s  Magazine,” 
afterwards  called  “  The  Century.”  She  has  published  a 
large  number  of  scientific  papers,  etc.,  and  a  volume 
called  “The  Wonders  of  Plant-Life,”  and  is  also  well 
known  as  a  designer  and  illustrator.  Her  scientific 
drawings  from  the  microscope  are  remarkably  fine. 

Herriea,  htr'rbz,  (John  Charles,)  a  British  financier, 
born  about  1780.  He  became  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  1823,  and  in  1827  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
ministry  of  Goderich,  which  was  dissolved  in  1828.  He 
was  secretary  of  war  in  a  Tory  cabinet  for  a  few  months 
in  1834  and  1835,  and  was  afterwards  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  protectionist  party.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  India  Board.  Died  in  1855. 

Herrig,  h§r'riG,  (Hans,)  a  German  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist,  bom  at  Brunswick,  December  10,  1845.  Besides  a 
number  of  tragedies  and  dramatic  poems,  he  published 
“Die  Schweine,”  (1876,)  a  pessimistic  poem,  “  Mahren 
und  Geschichten,”  (1879,)  in  verse,  and  the  widely  popu¬ 
lar  “  Lutherspiel,”  (1883.)  Died  May  4,  1892. 

Hfir'ring,  (John  Frederick,)  an  English  painter  of 
animals,  was  born  in  Surrey  in  1795.  He  was  a  coach- 
driver  in  his  youth.  lie  excelled  in  the  representation 
of  horses,  hounds,  and  other  animals.  For  many  years 
he  painted  the  winners  at  the  Doncaster  races.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Country  Bait,”  “The  Roadside,” 
“The  Members  of  the  Temperance  Society,”  and  “The 
Baron’s  Charger.”  Died  in  1865. 

Herring,  (Thomas,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  Nor¬ 
folk  in  1691.  He  became  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1737, 
Bishop  of  York  in  1743,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1747.  His  sermons  and  letters  were  published,  1763- 
77.  Died  in  1757. 

Herrliberger,  hfcR'le-bSRG'er,  (David,)  an  able  Swiss 
engraver,  born  at  Zurich  in  1697.  He  published  a  “  New 
Topographical  Description  of  Switzerland,”  with  plates. 
Died  m  1777. 

Hersan,  ^r'sSn',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French  pro¬ 
fessor  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Compi&gne  in  1652.  His 
Latin  verses  were  published  under  the  title  of  “  Selecta 
Carmina.”  Died  in  1724. 

Herschel,  her'shel,  (Caroline  Lucretia,)  bcrn  in 
Hanover  in  1750,  was  sister  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
whom  she  assisted  in  his  astronomical  observations  and 
computations.  She  lived  with  him  near  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  from  1772  until  his  death,  sharing  his  daily  labours 
and  nightly  vigils,  and  inscribed  her  name  with  indelible 
and  luminous  characters  in  the  records  of  astronomy. 
She  has  the  credit  of  discovering  five  new  comets  be¬ 
tween  1786  and  1797.  In  1798  she  published  a  valu¬ 
able  “  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-One  Stars 
observed  by  Flamsteed.”  In  1828  the  Astronomical 
Society  awarded  her  a  gold  medal  for  her  Catalogue  of 
Nebulae  and  Clusters  of  Stars.  Died  in  1848. 

Herschel,  (Sir  John  Frederick  William,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  astronomer  and  philosopher,  the  only  son  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  was  born  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
in  1792.  He  was  educated  in  Saint  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  displayed  superior  talents .  for 
mathematics.  Between  1825  and  1833  he  spent  eight 
years  in  reviewing  the  nebulae  discovered  by  his  father, 
of  which  he  published  a  “Catalogue  arranged  in  the 
Order  of  Right  Ascension,”  (1833.)  He  produced  in 
1830  an  excellent  “Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,”  whicn  acquired  a  great  popu¬ 
larity  and  is  a  standard  work.  “This  discourse,  says 
the  “London  Monthly  Review,”  “as  a  collection  of  im¬ 
portant  facts  interesting  to  every  human  being,  is  without 
a  rival.” 

In  1834  he  established,  at  his  own  expense,  an  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Cape  Town,  Africa,  where  he  passed  four  years 
in  the  survey  of  the  heavens  with  a  reflecting  telescope 
of  twenty  feet  focus  and  eighteen  and  one-quarter  inches 
clear  aperture.  The  Royal  Society  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  in  1836.  He  published  in  1847  “Results  of  As- 
tronomical  Observations  made  during  1834  a  a 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the  Completion  of  a  Tele¬ 
scopic  Survey  of  the  Whole  Surface  of  the  Visible 


Heavens,”  one  of  the  most  important  astronomical 
works  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  “Outlines  of 
Astronomy”  (1849)  was  received  with  favour,  and  has 
passed  through  five  or  more  editions.  He  edited  an 
important  collection  of  treatises,  entitled  “Manual  of 
Scientific  Inquiry,”  (1849,)  published  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  John  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint  in 
1850,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1855.  The  same  year 
he  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Among  his  later  works  are  “Essays  from  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,”  (1857,)  the  aiticles 
“  Meteorology”  and  “  Physical  Geography”  in  the  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,”  (1857-59,)  and  “Familiar  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Scientific  Subjects,”  (1866.)  Died  in  1871. 

“Sir  John  Herschel,”  says  the  “London  Journal  of 
Science”  for  April,  1868,  “combines  in  his  own  person 
the  assiduous  astronomical  observer,  the  acute  mathe¬ 
matician,  the  deep-thinking  philosopher,  and  the  graceful 
poet.  It  is  not  to  many  men  that  intellectual  powers  of 
so  high  order  have  been  given  ;  it  is  not  in  many  men 
that  we  find  such  perfect  balancing  of  those  varied 
powers  ;  it  is  in  few  men  that  we  discover  such  profound 
humility  and  such  a  deep  sense  of  reverence  for  the 
Creator  of  those  works  the  study  of  which  has  been  a 
life-labour  of  love.  .  .  .  Sir  John  Herschel  has  ever 
maintained  the  serene  dignity  of  a  true  philosopher,  and 
his  utterances  of  truths  which  have  inspired  him  with 
their  divinity  have  ever  been  received  with  delight  by 
those  who  have  listened  to  his  subdued  but  impressive 
eloquence.” 

His  son,  John  Herschel,  born  in  1837,  served 
for  years  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  India, 
observed  for  the  Royal  Society  the  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun  in  1868  and  1871,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
view  the  colored  flames  through  the  spectroscope,  also 
to  observe  many  of  the  southern  nebulae  with  the  same 
instrument. 

Herschel,  (Sir  William,)  one  of  the  greatest  astrono¬ 
mers  that  any  age  or  nation  has  produced,  was  born  at 
Hanover  on  the  15th  of  November,  1738.  His  father 
was  Jacob  Herschel,  a  skilful  musician,  who,  having 
six  sons,  was  not  able  to  give  them  a  very  complete 
education.  They  all,  however,  became  excellent  musical 
performers,  and  William  adopted  the  profession  of  mu¬ 
sician.  Before  he  left  the  paternal  roof  he  took  lessons 
in  French  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  metaphysics.  In 
1759,  in  company  with  his  brother  Jacob,  he  went  to 
England  in  search  of  employment ;  but  for  two  or  three 
years  he  received  no  encouragement,  and  suffered  great 
privation.  About  1761  he  was  employed  to  instruct  a 
military  band  at  Durham,  or  in  that  vicinity,  and  in  1765 
obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Halifax.  Here,  by 
intense  study,  he  learned  Latin  and  Italian  and  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics.  The  last  science 
he  studied  as  preliminary  to  the  theory  of  music.  In 
1766  he  became  organist  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath, 
where  his  skill  was  in  great  request  at  oratorios,  public 
concerts,  and  reunions  of  fashion.  It  appears  that  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  directed  his 
attention  to  astronomy  and  optics,  in  which  his  talents 
found  their  most  congenial  arena  and  the  basis  of  his 
permanent  renown.  A  casual  view  of  the  starry  heavens 
through  a  small  telescope  sufficed  to  rouse  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  to  kindle  the  latent  ardour  of  genius.  He 
must  be  an  astronomer ;  he  must  have  a  telescope  of 
greater  power ;  and,  as  the  price  demanded  by  opticians 
exceeded  his  resources,  he  resolved  to  construct  one  with 
his  own  hands.  After  a  multitude  of  trials  and  several 
years  of  persistent  application,  he  completed  in  1774  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope  of  five  feet  focal  length,  and,  stimulateu 
by  this  success,  did  not  relax  his  efforts  until  he  obtained 
one  of  dimensions  four  times  greater,  with  which  in  1779 
he  began  a  systematic  survey  of  the  sidereal  universe. 

His  arduous  vigils  and  well-directed  labours  were 
rewarded  in  March,  1781,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  pri¬ 
mary  planet,  which  was  named  by  him  Georgiuin  Sidus 
in  honour  of  King  George,  and  is  since  called  Uranus. 
Besides  the  eclat  thrown  around  his  name  by  this  signal 
success,  he  received  from  George  III.  a  pension  of  £400, 
with  the  title  of  private  astronomer  to  the  king,  tie  was 
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elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  awarded  to 
him  their  annual  gold  medal.  Herschel  now  fixed  his 
residence  at  a  village  near  Windsor,  named  Slough, — 
“  a  name,”  says  Arago,  “  which  the  sciences  will  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  remotest  posterity ;  for  there  exists  no  spot  on 
the  earth  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  more 
numerous  and  surprising  discoveries.”  Continuing  his 
observations  with  unremitting  assiduity,  he  discovered 
two  new  satellites  of  Saturn  and  six  satellites  of  Uranus. 
He  measured  the  rotation  of  Saturn,  and  observed  the 
volcanic  structure  of  the  lunar  mountains  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  phenomena  of  Saturn’s  ring.  After  he  had  made 
several  telescopes  of  twenty  feet  focal  length,  he  com¬ 
pleted,  in  1789,  with  pecuniary  aid  from  the  king,  his 
gigantic  instrument  of  forty  feet  in  length,  which  was 
far  superior  to  any  that  had  previously  been  made. 

He  was  now  enabled  to  penetrate  farther  into  space 
than  his  predecessors,  and  by  his  sublime  speculations 
on  the  constitution  of  the  nebulae  he  made  some  approach 
to  a  conception  of  the  illimitable  extent  and  variety  of 
the  celestial  phenomena.  In  1803  he  ascertained  the 
motion  of  the  double  stars  around  each  other, — the  grand¬ 
est  fact  in  sidereal  astronomy, — attesting  the  universal 
influence  of  that  attractive  force  which  binds  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  solar  system.  He  soon  after  announced  that 
the  whole  solar  system  is  progressing  in  the  direction  of 
the  constellation  Hercules.  Between  1780  and  1820  he 
contributed  seventy-one  memoirs  to  the  “  Philosophical 
Transactions.”  His  discoveries  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  they  had  so  little  relation  or  resemblance  to 
those  of  his  predecessors,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
initiated  a  new  era  in  astronomy,  and  almost  to  have 
founded  a  new  science,  by  revealing  the  immensity  of 
the  scale  on  which  the  universe  is  constructed.  He  was 
married  in  1788,  and  left  one  son,  Sir  John,  noticed 
above.  Died  in  August,  1822. 

See  Arago,  “  Memoir  of  Herschel,”  (translated  into  English,) 
Boston,  1859 ;  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  i. ;  “  Edinburgh  Philo¬ 
sophical  Journal”  for  April,  1823;  Ersch  und  Grubbr,  “  Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie  ;”  Dr.  Hoefer,  Notice  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ntirale  ;”  Zach,  “  Monatliche  Correspondent,”  vol.  v. 

Her'schell,  (Farrer,)  Baron,  an  English  jurist, 
was  born  November  2,  1837,  educated  at  University 
College  and  at  Bonn,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  i860, 
made  solicitor-general  in  1880,  was  made  a  peer  in 
1886,  and  was  lord  chancellor  1886-95.  Died  in  1899. 

Hersent,  /£Sr's6n',  (Charles,)  a  French  priest  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  in  Paris  about  1595,  was  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  church  of  Metz  in  1625.  He  published  in 
1640,  as  a  warning  against  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  alleged 
design  to  make  a  schism  in  the  church,  a  book  called 
“  Optatus  Gallus,”  which  was  burned  by  order  of  Par¬ 
liament.  He  wrote  other  theological  treatises.  Died 
after  1660. 

Hersent,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  French  painter  of  his¬ 
tory,  born  in  Paris  in  1777,  was  admitted  into  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1822.  His  design  is  correct  and  elegant.  Among 
his  works  is  “Daphnis  and  Chloe.”  Died  in  1865. 

Hersleb,  h§Rs'l$b,  (Peter,)  a  Norwegian  divine  and 
writer,  born  at  Stod  in  1689,  became  Bishop  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1737.  Died  in  175 7. 

Hert,  h^Rt,  or  Hertius,  h§Rt'se-fis,  (Johann  Niko¬ 
laus,)  a  German  jurist,  born  near  Giessen,  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  1651,  became  professor  of  public  law  in 
Giessen  about  1690.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  valu¬ 
able  works,  among  which  is  “  Elementa  Prudentiae  civi- 
lis,”  (1689.)  Died  in  1710. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Her'tha,  Her'thus,  or  Ner'thus,  [allied  etymologi¬ 
cally  to  the  English  Earth,  Anglo-Saxon  EorAe,  Ger¬ 
man  Erde,  Scandinavian  Jord,  Alemannic  Ertha, 
Moeso-Gothic  Airtha.]  Hertha  was  the  goddess  Earth 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  regarded  by  some  as  the 
wife  of  Thor,  by  others  as  the  wife  of  Oain,  and  hence 
synonymous  with  Frigga.  She  may  be  considered  as 
the  personification  of  fertility.  Herthus,  or  Nerthus, 
was  a  male  deity,  with  the  same  or  similar  attributes. 

Hertwig,  hSRt'ftiG,  (Oskar,)  a  German  zoologist,  born 
at  Friedberg,  April  21,  1849.  He  studied  at  Jena,  Zurich, 
and  Bonn,  where  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1872.  In  1878  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of 


anatomy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  1881  full  pro¬ 
fessor.  He  published  writings  on  comparative  anatomy,, 
on  the  Medusae,  etc. 

Hertwig,  (Richard,)  a  German  biologist,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Friedberg,  September  23, 
1850.  He  studied  at  Jena,  Zurich,  and  Bonn,  and  in 
1878  became  a  professor  of  zoology  at  Jena.  In  18S1 
he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  zoology  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  and  in  1883  was  transferred  to  Bonn.  Prof. 
Hertwig  is  a  great  authority  on  the  anatomy  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Medusae  and  other  lower  or  non-vertebrate 
animals,  and  on  general  embryology.  He  is  author  of 
several  important  scientific  works. 

Hertz.  See  Herz. 

Hertz,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  electrician,  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1857.  He  became  an  engineer,  in  1885 
was  made  professor  of  physics  in  Carlsruhe,  and  in 
1889  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  investigated  the 
connection  between  light  and  electricity,  generating 
electric  waves  of  great  length,  which  he  proved  could 
be  reflected  and  refracted  like  waves  of  light.  His 
treatise  on  this  subject,  published  in  1890,  was  an 
epoch-making  work  in  electrical  science.  His  discov¬ 
eries  form  the  basis  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Died 
January  1,  1894. 

Hertz,  (Hendrik,)  an  eminent  Danish  poet  and  dram¬ 
atist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1798.  He  produced  many 
comedies,  among  which  are  “The  Moving- Day,”  (“  Flyt- 
tedagen,”  1828,)  “Cupid’s  Master-Strokes,”  (“Amors 
Geniestreger,”  1830,)  and  “The  Plumage  of  the  Swan,” 
(“  Svanehammen,”  1841.)  A  lyrical  drama,  entitled 
“  King  Rene’s  Daughter,”  (1845,)  is  considered  his  mas¬ 
ter-piece.  He  traces  characters  with  much  ability.  He 
is  author  of  a  didactic  poem  “  On  Nature  and  Art,” 
(1832,)  a  poem  called  “Tyrfing,”  (1840,)  and  a  fiction 
of  great  merit,  entitled  “  Svend  Dyring’s  House,”  (1837.) 
He  died  at  Copenhagen,  February  25,  1870. 

See  P.  L.  Moller,  “  Notice  of  Hertz”  in  the  “  Dansk  Pantheon,*® 
1844;  Ekslew,  “Almindeiigl  Forfaiter -Lexicon.” 

Hertzberg.  See  Herzberg. 

Hertzberg,  h&Rts'b§RG,  (Gustav  Friedrich,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Halle,  January  19,  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Leipsic,  and  in  i860  be¬ 
came  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Greece  under  the 
Roman  Domination,”  (1866-75,)  “  History  of  the  Persian 
War,”  (1877,)  etc. 

Hertzen  or  Herzen,  h§Rt'sen,  (Alexander,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  socialist,  and  an  able  republican  writer,  born  in 
Moscow  in  1812.  He  published  “Dilettantism  in  Sci¬ 
ence,”  (1842,)  “Letters  on  the  Study  of  Nature,”  (1845,) 
and  a  romance  called  “  Whose  Fault  is  it  ?”  (“  Kto  Vino- 
vat,”  1847.)  In  1847  he  quitted  Russia,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  he  vowed  implacable  hostility.  He  after¬ 
wards  resided  in  England,  where  he  founded  a  “  Russian 
Free  Press”  and  issued  several  works  in  Russian. 
Among  his  publications  are  “  Letters  from  France  and 
Italy,”  (1850,)  and  memoirs  of  his  life,  entitled  “My 
Exile,”  (2  vols.,  1855.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1870. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Hertzfeld,  hgRts'falt,  (Levi,)  a  Jewish  rabbi,  born  at 
Ellrich,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  December  27,  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Breslau.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“  History  of  Commerce  among  the  Ancient  Hebrews,” 
(1863-65,)  and  a  valued  “History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,”  (1847  ;  3d  vol.,  1857  ;  abridged,  1870.) 

Hervas  y  Panduro,  Sr'vIs  e  piin-doo'ro,  (Lorenzo,) 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  philologist,  born  at  Horcajo  in  1735. 
He  made  extensive  researches  into  the  origin  and  affinity 
of  languages,  and  published  a  “  Catalogue  of  the  Known 
Languages,  with  Remarks  on  their  Affinity  and  Diver¬ 
sity,”  (1784,)  “Polyglot  Vocabulary  of  more  than  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Tongues,  with  Introductory  Observa¬ 
tions,”  and  a  “Collection  of  the  Versions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  more  than  Three  Hundred  Tongues,”  (1787*) 
Died  in  1809. 

See  Adelung,  “  Mithridates “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n6raie.” 

Herv6,  SR'vi',  born  in  Champagne,  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rheims  in  900  A.D.,  and  grand  chancellor  of 
France  in  91 1.  Died  in  922. 


a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  y,  long;  \  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 0,  vi,  y,  short;  3,  e,  j,  9,  obscure ;  far,  fall,  fat;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Herve,  (Aime  Marie  Edouard,)  a  French  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  in  the  island  of  Reunion  in  1835.  He 
engaged  in  editorial  labour,  in  1867  founded  the 
“  Journal  de  Paris,”  an  opponent  of  the  Napoleonic 
regime,  and  in  1873  the  “  Soleil,”  alow-priced  political 
newspaper.  He  wrote  several  historical  works,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1886.  Died 
January  4,  1899. 

Herv6-Fierabras,  fiR'vi'  fe'eh-rtT>RS',  a  French 
physician,  born  at  Rouen,  lived  about  1550.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  able  treatise  on  Surgery,  (1550.) 

Hervet,  (Gentian,)  a  learned  French  theo¬ 

logian,  born  near  Orleans  in  1499,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  (1545,)  and  wrote  against  Cal¬ 
vinism.  He  translated  some  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
into  Latin.  Died  in  1584. 

See  NiciRON,  “  M&noires;”  DhThou,  “  filoges,”  with  additions 
of  Teissier. 

H^r'vey,  (Augustus  John,)  third  Earl  of  Bristol, 
son  of  Lord  John,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1724.  He 
became  a  post-captain  in  1747,  and  displayed  courage  in 
several  battles  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  and  in  1775*  by  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother,  became  Earl  of  Bristol.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
created  an  admiral.  He  died  in  1779,  and  his  title  was 
inherited  by  his  brother  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Derry. 

Hervey,  (Eleonora  Louisa,)  an  authoress,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Montague,  born  at  Liverpool  in  1811. 
She  began  to  write  graceful  verses  for  the  periodicals  at 
an  early  age,  and  published  in  1839  “The  Landgrave,” 
a  dramatic  poem.  In  1843  she  was  married  to  Thomas 
K.  Hervey,  noticed  below.  Among  her  works  are  tales 
in  prose,  entitled  “Margaret  Russell,”  (1849,)  and  “The 
Pathway  of  the  Fawn,”  (1851.) 

Hervey,  (Frederick,)  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol,  born  in 
1730,  was  a  brother  of  Augustus  John,  noticed  above. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Derry  in  1768,  and  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1779*  He 
was  eccentric  in  habits,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
fine  arts.  Died  at  Albano,  Italy,  in  1803. 

Hervey,  (James,)  an  English  divine  and  author,  born 
at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton,  in  1714*  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford  University,  and  was  a  good  classical 
scholar.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  curate  of 
Dummer  in  1736,  and  of  Bideford  in  1738.  From  1743 
until  1750  he  was  curate  of  Weston  Favell,  of  which  his 
father  was  rector,  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1752, 
the  son  obtained  that  living.  He  was  noted  for  piety  and 
benevolence.  His  “Meditations  and  Contemplations,” 
published  in  1746,  were  extensively  popular,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  faulty  style,  which  is  too  flowery  and  subli¬ 
mated  to  please  the  most  correct  taste.  It  is  or  was 
generally  found  on  the  shelves  of  English  cottages  by 
the  side  of  the  Bible  and  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
Hervey  also  wrote  “Theron  and  Aspasia,  a  Series  of 
Dialogues  and  Letters,”  and  a  few  minor  works. 
Died  in  1 75^- 

Hervey,  (Lord  John,)  an  English  writer,  bom  in 
1696,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol.  He 
obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  and  in  1730  became  a  privy  councillor.  In 
1733  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Hervey  of 
Ickworth,  and  in  1740  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal  in 
the  cabinet  of  Walpole.  He  wrote  able  political  pam¬ 
phlets,  verses,  and  an  “Epistle  from  a  Nobleman  to  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,”  the  last  of  which  was  an  answer  to 
Pope,  who  satirized  him,  in  the  character  of  Sporus,  as 
“  the  mere  white  curd  of  asses’  milk.”  He  also  wrote 
interesting  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  II.”  Died 
in  1743. 

Hervey,  (Thomas  Kibble,)  an  English  poet  and 
editor,  born  in  Manchester  in  1804.  He  studied  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford.  In  1824  he  published  “Australia, 
and  other  Poems,”  which  was  received  with  favour.  His 
“Poetical  Sketch-Book”  appeared  in  1829.  He  after- 
wards  produced  “  Illustrations  of  Modern  Sculpture,^ 
(1832,)  a  work  of  merit,  and  “The  Book  of  Christmas, 
(1836.)  From  1846  to  1854  he  was  chief  editor  of  the 


Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  h&R'ftaRt  fon  bit't^n- 
f£lt/,  (Karl  Eberhard,)  a  Prussian  general,  born  at 
Grosswerther,  September  4,  1796,  commanded  a  corps 
of  the  army  which  under  the  crown-prince  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  and  later  became  field-marshal- 
general.  Died  September  2,  1884. 

His  brothers,  Hans  (1800-81)  and  Friedrich  Adrian, 
(1802-84,)  were  prominent  as  general  officers. 

^erwart  von  Hohenburg,  hgR'ftaRt  fon  ho'?n- 
booRG/,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1554  ;  died  in  1622. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Ailgemeine  Encyldopaedie. ” 

Herwegh,  h§R'w§G,  (Georg,)  a  popular  German  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1817.  He  published  at  Zurich, 
in  1841,  a  volume  of  republican  or  liberal  poems,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen,”  (“  Poems  of  a  Living 
Man,”)  which  had  great  success.  He  became  a  citizen 
of  Bale,  and  about  1845  joined  the  radicals  of  Paris.  In 
the  spring  of  1848  he  raised  a  legion  and  invaded  Baden 
with  a  design  to  revolutionize  it ;  but  he  failed,  and  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland.  Died  April  7,  1875. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  F.  Lipp,  “G. 
Herwegh’s  viertagige  Irr-  und  Wanderfahrt  mit  der  Pariser  Deutsch- 
demokratischen  Legion,”  etc.,  1850;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1843. 

Hery,  de,  deh  hW re',  (Thierry,)  a  skilful  French 
surgeon,  born  in  Paris  about  1505.  Having  practised 
with  success  in  Paris,  he  was  employed  by  Francis  I.  in 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by 
the  cure  of  syphilis,  on  which  he  wrote  an  original  and 
able  treatise,— the  first  evei  written  in  French  on  that 
subject.  Died  in  1599. 

See  ISloi,  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Herz,  h§Rts,  (Heinrich,)  a  celebrated  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1806.  He  met  with  bril¬ 
liant  success  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and 
afterwards  resided  several  years  in  America.  As  a 
performer  he  was  very  popular,  and  his  pieces  for  the 
piano  were  at  one  time  general  favourites.  D.  in  1888. 

Herz,  (Henrietta,)  a  German  lady,  distinguished  for 
her  wit  and  beauty,  born  in  Berlin  in  1764.  She  married 
Marcus  Herz  in  1779.  Her  house  in  Berlin  was  frequented 
by  many  eminent  men.  Died  in  1847. 

Herz,  (Marcus,)  a  German  physician,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1747 ;  died  in  1803. 

Herzberg  or  Hertzberg,  von,  fon  hSRts'b&RG, 
(Ewald  Friedrich,)  a  celebrated  Prussian  statesman, 
born  near  Neustettin  in  1725.  He  filled  several  impor¬ 
tant  posts  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and,  after  nego¬ 
tiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia  and  Sweden  in  1762, 
was  appointed  second  minister  of  state.  He  was  made 
a  count  by  Frederick’s  successor,  and  also  curator  of  the 
Academy  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1795.  He  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning,  particularly  of  German  literature. 

See  Posselt,  “Ewald  Friedrich  Graf  von  Hertzberg,”  1798 ; 
Wbddigen,  “  Fragmente  aus  dem  Leben  des  Grafen  von  Hertzberg,” 
1796;  “  Nouveile  Biographie  G^niSrale.” 

Herzen.  See  Hertzen. 

Herzog,  hgR'tsoo,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  German  divine, 
born  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  September  12,  1805.  He 
studied  at  Basel  and  Berlin,  (1823-29,)  was  a  professor 
of  theology  at  Lausanne,  (1835-45,)  and  at  Erlangen, 
(1854-77.)  Among  his  works  are  “De  Origine  Valden- 
sium,”  (1848,)  “Die  romanischen  Waldenser,”  (1853,) 
“  Outline  of  General  Church  History,”  (3  vols.,  1876-82,) 
and  a  “Real-Encyklopadie  fur  protestantische  Theologie,” 
(22  vols.,  1854-6S;  revised  edition,  1877-84,  unfinished.) 
Died  at  Erlangen,  September  30,  1882. 

Hesekiel,  h^-za'ke-Sl,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a  German 
novelist,  poet,  and  editor,  born  at  Halle,  August  12, 
1818,  was  educated  at  Halle,  Jena,  and  Berlin,  and  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  “  Neue  preussische  Zeitung.”  He 
published  several  volumes  of  popular  and  patriotic  songs, 
a  number  of  novels,  and  the  well-known  “  Buch  vom 
Fursten  Bismarck.”  Died  at  Berlin,  February  26,  1874. 
Heselrige.  See  Hazlerig.  .  .  ... 

Hesh&m,  (Heschfim,)  Wsh-im',  or  Hisnam,  msn- 
tm',  (or,  more  fully,  Heshfim-Ibn-Abd-el-Malek, 
hSsh-5m'Ib’n  Sbd-el  mtl'ek,  i.e.  “Hesham  the  son  of 
Abd-el-Malek,”)  the  tenth  caliph  of  the  house  of  Umey- 

.  -V  „  w  1°  he  Wafa^‘eI  CaHOr  “  yah.  succeeded  his  cousin,  Omar  II.,  in  7*4  A-D.  Daring 

“Athenaeum.  Died  in  February,  1859.  _ _ '  _  ... - - - - 

«  as  i;  5  as  g  hard;  gas/;G,  H,  tl, guttural;  N,  R,  MUd;  §  as  th  as  in  «•>.  (S®-See  Explanations,  p.  a3.) 
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the  reign  of  Hesham,  Abd-er-Rahman,  one  of  his  gen¬ 
erals,  invaded  France,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Charles  Martel,  October  25,  732.  Hesham  died  in 
743,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  eminently  just  and 
virtuous  sovereign. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap.  xiv. 

HeshAm  (or  Hishflm)  I.,  (or,  more  fully,  Hesham- 
Abool  (-Aboul  or  -Abftl)  -Waleed,  (-Walid,) 
i'bool  wd-leed',)  second  Emir  or  King  of  Cdrdova  of  the 
Omeyyah  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father,  Abd-er-Rahman, 
in  788  a.  D.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Christians  of  Galicia,  Astorga,  etc*,  founded  schools, 
and  promoted  the  arts.  Died  in  796. 

Hesham  (or  Hisham)  II.,  (El-  (or  A1-,  il)  Muyyed- 
Billah,  el  moo'e-yed  bil'lah,)  sometimes  corrupted  into 
Issam  or  Issem  by  the  Spanish  historians,  was  born  in 
965,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Hakem  II.,  on  the  throne 
of  Cdrdova,  in  976  a.d.  In  his  minority  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  prosperity  under  the  ministry  of  the  famous  Al- 
Mansoor,  who  gained  victories  over  the  Kings  of  Leon 
and  Navarre.  After  the  death  of  Al-Mansoor  the  reign 
was  disturbed  by  rebellions  and  anarchy,  and  the  feeble 
king  became  a  prisoner  of  Soleimin,  and  died,  or  was 
killed,  about  1012. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain.” 

Hesham  (or  Hisham)  HI.,  (El-Mo'tad-Bil'lah, 
or  Al-Mutadd-  (dl  mdo'tdd)  Billah,)  became  King 
of  Cordova  in  1026,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Omeyyah 
dynasry.  Several  nobles  having  refused  allegiance  to 
him,  he  attempted,  without  success,  to  subdue  them  by 
arms.  In  1031  a  sedition  in  the  capital  forced  him  to 
abdicate.  Died  in  1036. 

Heshusius,  hSs-hoo'ze-fis,  (Tillemannus,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Wesel  in  1526,  was  an 
opponent  of  Calvinism.  Died  in  1588. 

Hesiod,  hee'she-qd,  [Gr.  'Hoiodoc ;  Lat.  Hk'siodus; 
Fr.  HEsiode,  i'ze'od';  Ger.  Hesiod,  ha'ze-ot;  It.  Esi- 
odo,  i-see'o-do,]  an  eminent  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ascra, 
in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  lived  probably 
about  800  B.c.  According  to  most  modern  critics,  his 
period  was  posterior  to  that  of  Homer,  with  whom  some 
writers  have  conjectured  that  he  was  contemporary. 
From  his  own  writings  the  fact  is  derived  that  he  was  a 
competitor  in  a  poetical  contest  at  Chalcis  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  funeral  of  Amphidamas,  and  that  he  gained 
the  prize.  It  appears  that  he  was  employed  in  pastoral 
and  rural  pursuits,  his  knowledge  of  which  is  evinced 
by  his  most  famous  poem,  entitled  rE pya  kcU  'Hpzpai, 
(“  Works  and  Days.”)  This  work  contains  reflections 
and  precepts  on  farming  and  rural  economy,  interspersed 
with  maxims  of  morality  and  mythical  fables.  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Cicero  eulogize  this  poem,  and  Virgil  derived 
from  it  the  idea  of  his  “Georgies,”  in  which  he  has 
surpassed  his  model.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  regarded  this  as  the  only  genuine  work  of  Hesiod. 
The  other  poems  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Ascraean 
bard  are  entitled  “Theogony”  and  “The  Shield  of 
Hercules.”  The  former  purports  to  be  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  and  is 
the  most  ancient  composition  we  have  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  mythology.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rude  sim¬ 
plicity  which  sometimes  rises  into  sublimity,  and  by  that 
speculative  tendency  which  was  afterwards  so  largely 
developed  in  the  Hellenic  philosophy.  “The  Shield 
of  Hercules”  is  a  fragment  or  collection  of  fragments, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  different  authors.  Quintilian 
says,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  “  Works  and  Days,” 
“  He  is  distinguished  by  useful  sentences  of  morality  and 
a  sweetness  of  expression,  and  he  deserves  the  palm  in 
the  middle  style  of  writing.”  According  to  Plutarch, 
Hesiod  was  murdered  at  Locris,  in  revenge  for  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  erroneously  suspected. 

See  Pausanias,  ix.  and  x.  ;  Lucian,  “Dialogue  on  Hesiod;” 
Ckkuzbr  und  Hermann,  “Briefe  iiber  Homer  und  Hesiod,”  1817; 
Heynb,  “De  Theogonia  ab  Hesiodo  Condita,”  1779;  Hermann, 
“De  Hesiodi  Theogoniae  Forma  antiquis§ima,”  1844;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  ;”  Giovanni  Lami,  “  Sag^io 
delle  delizie  del  dotti  e  degli  eruditi,  risguardante  le  Vite  e  gli  Scritti 
dei  due  primi  grandi  Uomini  dell’  Antichitii,  Esiodo  ed  Omero,” 
1775 ;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1832. 

He-si'p-ne,  [Gr.  'H mow/,]  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 


King  of  Troy.  The  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  deliv¬ 
ered  her  from  a  sea-monster  after  her  father  had  promised 
to  give  him  the  hoises  he  had  received  from  Jupiter; 
but  Laomedon  failed  to  keep  his  word.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Telamon  and  mother  of  Teucer. 

Hesiri,  the  old  Egyptian  name  of  Osiris. 

Hesnault  or  Hinault,  hXnd',  (Jean,)  a  French  poet, 
born  in  Paris,  was  educated  by  Gassendi.  He  appears 
to  have  been  an  Epicurean  or  materialist.  In  1670  he 
published  a  volume  of  sonnets,  letters,  etc.  He  trans¬ 
lated  a  large  part  of  Lucretius.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Bavle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Hesperiden.  See  Hesperides. 

Hes-pSr'I-deS,  [Gr.  'Eott epide^ ;  Fr.  HesfErides,  Ss'. 
pi'r&d';  Ger.  Hesperiden,  hSs-pi-ree'dqn,]  the  “chil¬ 
dren  of  Hesperus,”  (or  “of  the  evening,”)  the  name  of 
three  or  four  celebrated  nymphs  of  classic  mythology, 
who  guarded  the  golden  apples  growing  in  an  enchanted 
garden  in  the  western  part  of  the  world.  According  to 
some  authors,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  and 
hence  were  called  Atlan'tides.  A  large  dragon  as¬ 
sisted  them  to  guard  the  golden  apples  which  were  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules. 

Hes-pe'rl-us,  a  Roman  civil  officer,  was  a  son  of  the 
poet  Ausonius.  He  was  proconsul  of  Africa  about  376 
A.D.,  and  afterwards  praetorian  prefect  of  Rome. 

Hes'pe-rus,  [Gr.  'Ecnepoc ;  Fr.  Hesper,  Ss'paiR',  or 
HespEros,  Ss'pa  ros',]  a  personage  of  classic  mythology, 
said  to  be  a  son  or  brother  of  Atlas.  According  to  one 
tradition,  he  ascended  Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the  stars, 
and  disappeared.  He  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
identified  with  the  evening  star.  One  account  says  he  came 
to  Italy,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Hesperia. 

H€ss,  (Johann  Jakob,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Swiss  Protestant  theologians,  was  born  in  Zurich  in 
1741.  He  wrote,  in  German,  “The  Three  Last  Years  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus,”  (6  vols.,  1768-73  ;  8th  edition,  1828,) 
“On  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  (1774,)  a  “History  of  the 
Israelites  before  Jesus,”  (12  vols.,  1776-88,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  first  minister  of  Zurich  in  1795. 
Died  in  1828. 

See  Georg  Gessner,  “J.  J.  Hess,  voorgesteld  in  eenege  Om« 
trekken  van  zijn  Leven  en  Werkzamheid,”  1830 ;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  H.  Eschbr,  “  J.  J.  Hess,  Skizz# 
seines  Lebens,”  etc.,  1837. 

Hess,  (Karl  Adolf  Heinrich,)  a  German  artist, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1769,  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  horses.  Among  his  master-pieces  we 
may  cite  “The  March  of  the  Cossacks  through  Bohemia 
in  1799.”  Died  in  1849. 

Hess,  (Karl  Ernst  Christoph,)  a  German  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1755.  He  was  appointed 
in  1782  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dusseldorfi 
where  he  was  afterwards  employed  to  engrave  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  gallery.  Among  his  best  works  are  “  The 
Ascension  of  Mary,”  after  Guido,  and  a  “  Holy  Family,” 
after  Raphael.  About  1806  he  settled  at  Munich,  where 
he  died  in  1828. 

See  Fukssli,  “Schweizer  Kiinstler.” 

Hess,  (Ludwig,)  an  excellent  Swiss  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1760.  He  painted  many  pictures  of 
Alpine  scenery.  “  His  works,”  says  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle,”  “surpass  all  that  we  know  in  their  kind 
for  correctness  of  design,  for  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
composition,  for  truth  of  colouring,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  water.”  He  engraved  some  of  his  own 
designs.  Died  in  1800. 

Hess,  (Peter,)  a  brother  of  the  painter  Heinrich  von 
Hess,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1792. 
In  1839  he  was  invited  to  Russia,  where  he  painted  eight 
large  pictures  representing  the  battles  of  1812.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  battle-painters  of  recent 
times.  Died  April  4,  1871, 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Hess,  von,  fon  hess,  (Heinrich,)  Baron,  an  Austrian 
general,  born  in  Vienna  in  1788.  He  fought  at  Wagram, 
(1809,)  and  became  colonel  in  1829.  In  1842  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant  field-marshal.  As  quartermaster- 
general,  he  rendered  important  services  in  Italy  in  1848. 
The  chief  merit  of  this  campaign  is  ascribed  to  him.  He 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Austrian  army, 


a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  short ;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n6t;  good;  moon ; 
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( Chef  des  G ener al stabs, )  and  master  of  the  ordnance 
< Feldzeugmeister , )  in  1849.  He  succeeded  Gyulai  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  formed  the  plan  of  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  July,  1859,  and,  after  the  emperor  left  the 
army,  was  the  commander-in-chief.  Died  April  13,  1870. 

Hess,  von,  (Heinrich,)  a  distinguished  historical 
painter,  a  son  of  the  engraver  Karl  Ernst  Hess,  noticed 
above,  was  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1798.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich  io  1826.  The  frescos 
m  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface  and  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  in  Munich  are  among  his  best.  Died  in  1863. 

Hesse,  hSs'seh,  (Adolph  Friedrich,)  a  German 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Breslau,  August  30, 1809 ; 
died  August  5,  1863.  His  “  Practical  Organist,”  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-nine  pieces,  was  published  posthumously. 

Hesse,  /&£ss,  (Jean  Baptiste  Alexandre,)  a  French 
painter,  a  nephew  of  the  following,  was  born  in  Paris  m 
1806.  Among  his  best  works  is  “The  Funeral  Honours 
rendered  to  Titian,”  (1833.)  Died  August  7,  1879. 

Hesse,  (Nicolas  Auguste,)  a  French  painter  of  his¬ 
tory,  born  in  Paris  in  1795,  won  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
in  1838.  Died  June  14,  1869. 

Hesse,  (Philipp,)  Landgrave  of.  See  Philip. 

Hesse,  (Wilhelm  IV.,)  Landgrave  of,  sumamed 
the  Wise,  a  son  of  Philip,  (1504-67,)  was  born  at  Cassel 
about  1545.  He  reigned  in  peace,  and  was  distinguished 
as  a  patron  of  sciences,  especially  astronomy,  which  he 
cultivated  himself  with  diligence.  He  founded  an  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Cassel  in  1561,  and  made  observations  for  many 
years.  The  results  of  these  labours  were  published  by 
W.  Snellius,  (1628.)  Died  in  1597. 

Hesselink,  h§s'seh-link,  sometimes  written  Hesse- 
ling,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  writer  and  Anabaptist  preacher, 
born  at  Groningen  in  1755.  He  published  a  “Herme¬ 
neutical  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,”  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Koopmans,  “Hulde  aan  G.  Hesselink,”  1812. 

Hes-seTI-us,  [Sw.  pron.  h£s-sll'le-iis,]  (Anders,)  a 
poet  of  Swedish  extraction,  born  in  North  America, 
became  a  teacher  of  English  at  Upsal.  He  wrote 
“Eric  IX.,”  (1739,)  “The  Twelve  Charleses,”  (of  Swe¬ 
den,)  (“De  Tolf  Caroler,”  1748,)  and  other  works.  He 
was  living  in  1755. 

Hesselius,  hes-sa'le-us,  (Frans,)  a  Dutch  philologist, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1680;  died  in  1746. 

Hesselius,  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  savant,  bom  at  Fah- 
lun  in  1687;  died  in  1752. 

Hessels,  h£s's?ls,  or  Hesselius,  (Jean,)  born  at 
Louvain  in  1522,  was  noted  as  a  theologian.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  author  of  many 
theological  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Catechism,”  and 
“Commentaries  on  Scripture.”  Died  in  1566. 

Hessius.  See  Eoban. 

He'sus,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  corresponding 
to  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  See  Mars. 

He-syehT-us,  [Gr.  'H ovxioc,]  the  author  of  a  valuable 
Greek  Lexicon,  (first  printed  by  Aldus  in  1514.)  which 
explains  technical  terms,  unusual  words  found  in  the 
works  of  poets,  orators,  and  physicians,  terms  used  in 
sacrifices,  divinations,  and  such  as  depart  from  ordinary 
usage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  existing  text  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment  or  imperfect  copy  of  the  original.  The  time  in 
which  Hesychius  lived  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  since  the  Christian  era,  as  numerous  scriptural 
glosses  or  phrases  are  found  in  his  work. 

Hesychius  of  Miletus,  [Lat.  Hesych'ius  Mile'- 
sius,]  sumamed  the  Illustrious,  lived  in  the  sixth 
century.  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  a  universal  history  from 
Belus  to  his  own  times,  (about  520  a.d.,)  of  which  some 
fragments  only  are  now  extant.  He  left  also  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,”  derived  chiefly 
from  Diogenes  Laertius.  This  was  published  by  J.  C. 
Orelli,  Leipsic,  1820. 

H£th,  (Henry,)  an  American  soldier,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1825,  and  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1847.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  when  he  resigned  and  joined  the 
Confederate  forces.  He  became  a  major-general  in 
1863.  In  his  later  years  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  he  took  part.  Died  in  1899. 


Hetherington,  heth'e-rfng-tQn,  (William  Max¬ 
well,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at  Troqueer,  near 
Dumfries,  June  4,  1803.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  was  ordained  in  1836,  and  became  professor 
of  apologetics  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  in 
1857.  His  principal  works  are  a  “  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,”  and  a  “  History  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly.”  Died  May  23,  1865. 

Hetsch,  hfitsh,  (Gustav  Friedrich,)  a  German 
architect,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1788,  lived  chiefly  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  where  he  died  September  7,  1864.  i 

Hetsch,  von,  fon  h£tsh,  (Philipp  Friedrich,)  a 
painter,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1 758.  Among  his  works  are  “  Paris  and  Helen,”  and 
“Marius  among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.”  Died  in  1838. 

Hettner,  h£t'n$r,  (Hermann  Julius  Theodor,)  a 
German  archaeologist,  born  in  Silesia  in  1821,  wrote 
“The  Plastic  Arts  among  the  Ancients,”  (1848,)  and  an 
able  “  History  of  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
(6  vols.,  1856^70.)  Died  in  Dresden,  May  29,  1882. 

Hetzel  or  Hezel,  h£t's?l,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a 
German  Orientalist,  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Franconia, 
in  1754,  published  grammars  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac  languages,  and  “The  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  Notes,”  (10  vols.,  1780-91.)  Died  in  1829. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hetzel,  ^£t's£l',  (Pierre  Jules,)  a  French  litterateur, 
whose  pseudonym  is  P.  J.  Stahl,  born  at  Chartres  in 
1814.  He  published  “  Scenes  from  Animal  Life,”  “The 
Devil  in  Paris,”  “  History  of  a  Man  with  a  Cold,”  “  Beasts 
and  People,”  and  other  attractive  works.  George  Sand 
compared  him  to  Sterne.  He  was  even  more  successful 
as  a  book-publisher  than  as  an  author.  Died  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  16,  1886. 

Heuglin,  von,  fon  hoiG'leen,  (Theodor,)  a  German 
traveller,  born  at  Hirschlanden,  Wiirtemberg,  March  20, 
1824.  He  travelled  in  the  northeast  of  Africa,  1851-65, 
in  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  1870-71,  and  again  in 
the  northeast  of  Africa  in  1875  and  1876.  Died  at  Stutt¬ 
gart,  November  5,  1876.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  travels,  and  works  on  the  zoology  and  ornithology 
of  the  countries  he  visited, — the  latter  of  very  high  value. 

Heumann,  hoi'min,  (Christoph  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer  on  various  subjects,  born  in  Saxe- Weimar  in 
1681.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen 
in  1734.  Among  his  works  are  “Acts  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers,”  (“Acta  Philosophorum,”  3  vols.,  1715-27,)  and 
an  “Exposition  of  the  New  Testament/’  ( 1 750-63.) 
Died  in  1764. 

See  Heyne,  “Memoria  Heumanni,”  1764;  Cassius,  “Leben»- 
beschreibung  Heumanns,”  1768 ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Heumann  von  Teutschenbrunn,  hoi'min  fon 
toitsh'en-bRdon',  (Johann,)  a  German  jurist  and  writer, 
born  in  Bavaria  in  1711 ;  died  m  1760. 

Heun,  hoin,  (Karl  Gottlob  Samuel,)  a  German 
novelist,  born  in  Lusatia  in  1771.  He  wrote  under  the 
pseudonym  of  H.  Clauren.  Died  in  1854. 

Heureaux,  (Ulysses,)  President  of  San  Domingo, 
was  born  in  Porto  Plata,  on  that  island,  in  1846.  H.e 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Spain,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  1882,  and  was  three  times  re-elected.  Two 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him, 
but  a  third  attempt,  on  July  26,  1899,  was  success¬ 
ful. 

Heures.  See  Hor.e. 

Heurn.van.  See  Hejrnius. 

Heurnius,  hUR'ne-us,  [in  Dutch,  Van  Heurn,  van 
huRn,]  (Jan,)  an  eminent  physician,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1543,  was  appointed  in  1581  professor  of  medicine  at 
Leyden,  and  physician  to  Maurice  of  Nassau.  He  wrote 
a  good  commentary  on  Hippocrates,  (1609,)  and  othei 
medical  works.  Died  in  1601. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Heurteloup,  z&URt'loo',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French 
surgeon,  bom  in  Paris  in  1793,  made  improvements 
in  lithotrity,  which  were  generally  adopted,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1864. 

Heurteloup, (Nicolas,) an  eminent  French  surgeon, 
father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Tours  in  1750.  About 


«  as  *;  5  as  g  hard;  g  as/;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  r.cud;  s  as  t;  «h  as  inrt.V.  (J®=See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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1800  he  was  appointed  first  surgeon  of  the  French  armies, 
and  received  the  title  of  baron.  Died  in  1812. 

Heus,  hus  or  hos,  or  Heusch,  van,  vtn  hush,  (Wil¬ 
lem,)  a  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Utrecht  about 
1630,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Both.  His  pictures  of  scenery 
on  the  Rhine  are  commended.  Died  at  Utrecht  about 
1700.  His  nephew  and  pupil,  Jacob,  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1657,  was  a  good  landscape-painter.  “His  land¬ 
scapes,”  says  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,”  “are 
full  of  nature,  his  touch  easy,  and  his  colour  true.”  Died 
in  1701. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flaraands,  Hollandais,”  etc 
Heusch,  van,  vtn  husK  or  hosK,  (Abraham,)  a  Dutch 
painter  of  plants,  insects,  etc.,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1650 ;  died  in  1712. 

Heuschling,  husK'ling  or  hush'llN',  (Etienne,)  a 
Belgian  philologist,  born  at  Luxemburg  in  1762,  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Louvain.  Died  in  1847. 
Heuschling,  (Philippe  Francois  Xavier,)  a  Bel- 

E’an  economist,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
uxemburg  in  1802,  published  an  “Essay  on  Universal 
Ethnographic  Statistics,”  (1847-49.)  Died  in  1883. 

Heusde,  hus'deh,  [Lat.  Heus'dius,]  (Philippus 
Willem,)  an  eminent  Dutch  writer,  born  at  Rotterdam 
in  1778,  became  professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  lectured  with  great  success.  He 
published  several  works  on  philosophy,  history,  and 
education,  among  which  is  “The  Socratic  School,”  (“De 
Socratische  School,”  4  vols.,  1834-39.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  Kist,  “Memoria  Heusdii,”  1839;  StSckfecd,  “Andenken 
an  den  grossen  Professor  P.  W.  van  Heusde,”  1840;  Rovers,  ‘‘Me¬ 
moria  Heusdii,”  1841;  Roulez,  “Notice  biographique  sur  P.  G. 
van  Heusde,”  1841. 

Heusdius.  See  Heusde. 

Heusinger,  hoi'zing'er,  (Jakob  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philologist  and  scholar,  born  at  Useborn  in  1719, 
was  rector  of  the  College  of  Wolfenbiittel.  His  edition 
of  Cicero’s  “De  Officiis”  (1783)  is  called  a  master-piece 
in  respect  to  criticism.  Died  in  1778. 

Heusinger,  (Johann  Michael,)  an  uncle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  near  Gotha  in  1690,  and  was  an  able 
philologist  He  taught  at  Gotha  and  Eisenach,  and 
published  editions  of  Julian’s  “Emperors”  and  rEsop’s 
“Fables,”  (1741.)  Died  in  1751. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  F.  A. 
Toepfer,  “Vita  J.  M.  Heusingeri,”  1751. 

Heusinger,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a  physician,  born 
near  Eisenach  in  1792,  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  Outlines  of  an  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology  of  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Medical  Sciences,”  (1844-53.)  Died  in  1883. 

Heusser,  hois'ser,  (Meta,)  a  distinguished  Swiss 
writer  of  songs  and  religious  lyrics,  was  born  at  Hirzel, 
April  6,  1797.  Her  maiden  name  was  Schweizer.  She 
is  well  known  to  English  readers  by  her  “  Alpine  Lyrics,” 
(1875,  translated  from  the  German  by  Jane  Borthwick.) 
Her  songs  are  the  fruit  of  a  rare  genius,  and  of  deep  and 
earnest  devotion. 

Heuzet,  Avh'zh',  (Jean,)  a  French  classical  scholar, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin  about  1660 ;  died  in  1728. 
Hevel.  See  Hevelius. 

He-ve'll-us,  [Ger.  pron.  hi-va'le-tis,]  (Joannes  or 
John  Hevel — ha'vel,  written  also  Hovel  and  He- 
welcke,)  an  eminent  astronomer,  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1611,  was  a  pupil  of  Kruger.  His  parents  were  noble 
and  wealthy.  After  studying  at  Leyden  and  making  the 
tour  of  Europe,  he  devoted  his  uninterrupted  attention 
to  astronomy  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  1641  he  built  an 
observatory  at  his  own  residence,  which  he  furnished  with 
telescopes  and  other  instruments  made  by  his  own  hands. 
In  1647  he  published  “  Selenographia,”  a  description  of 
the  moon,  with  plates,  followed  by  letters  on  the  “  Libra- 
tion  of  the  Moon,”  and  on  Eclipses,  (1654.)  His  treatise 
on  the  phases  of  Saturn  appeared  in  1656,  and  his  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Transit  of  Mercury”  in  1661.  He  wrote, 
also,  “  Cometographia,”  a  general  description  of  comets, 
(1668.)  Hevelius  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1664.  He  was  repeatedly  elected 
consul  and  judge  by  his  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteemed.  In  1673  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  “  Machina  Coelestis,”  a  description  of  his  obser¬ 
vatory,  instruments,  and  tnodm  operand i,  the  second 


part  of  which  appeared  in  1679.  In  the  latter  year  1 
fire  consumed  his  observatory,  library,  and  nearly  a| 
the  copies  of  the  book  just  named.  After  his  death  hii 
widow  published  “Harbinger  of  Astronomy,”  (“Pro- 
dromus  Astronomiae,”)  and  “Firmamentum  Sobieska- 
num,”  dedicated  to  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland. 
In  skill,  accuracy,  and  diligence  in  observation,  he  was 
an  astronomer  of  a  very  high,  if  not  of  the  first,  order ; 
but  his  prejudice  against  the  use  of  fine  instruments  in 
observing  rendered  many  of  his  tables  worthless.  Died 
January  28,  1687. 

Hdvin,  (Prudent,)  a  French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris 
in  1 7 1 5.  Having  distinguished  himself  as  royal  professor 
of  therapeutics,  he  was  employed  by  Louis  XV.  to  attend 
the  dauphiness.  Some  years  later  he  became  first  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  dauphin.  In  1780  he  published  a  “Course 
of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.”  Died  in  1789. 

Hewelcke.  See  Hevelius. 

Hewes,  huz,  (Joseph,)  an  American  patriot,  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1730,  settled  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina, 
about  1760.  In  1774  he  represented  a  district  of  North 
Carolina  in  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  Having  been  re-elected  to  Con¬ 
gress,  he  died  at  his  post,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1779. 

Hew'ett,  (Waterman  Thomas,)  an  American  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  at  Miami,  Missouri,  January  10,  1846.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1869,  and  studied  at 
Athens,  (Greece,)  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Jena,  Leyden,  etc. 
In  1870  he  was  made  an  assistant  professor  in  Cornell 
University,  and  in  1883  he  was  appointed  full  professor 
of  Germanic  languages.  His  writings  include  “The 
Frisian  Language  and  Literature”  and  “  Homes  of  the 
German  Poets  ” 

Hew'it,  (Augustine  Francis,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  November  27, 
1820.  His  name  was  originally  Nathaniel  Augustus 
Hewit.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1839, 
and  studied  Congregational  theology  at  East  Windsor 
Seminary.  He  became  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  but 
in  1847  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He 
joined  the  order  of  Paulist  Fathers,  and  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  their  seminary  in  New  York.  He  published 
“  Reasons  for  Submitting  to  the  Holy  See,”  “  Problems 
of  the  Age,”  “  The  King’s  Highway,”  “  Light  in  Dark¬ 
ness,”  “Life  of  F.  D.  Baker,”  etc.  Died  July  3,  1897. 

Hew'itt,  (Mary  Elizabeth,)  originally  Miss  Moore, 
an  American  poetess,  born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts. 
In  1829  she  removed  to  New  York.  Her  principal  works 
are  “  Songs  of  Our  Land,  and  other  Poems,”  (1845,)  and 
he  “  Heroines  of  History,”  (in  prose,  1856.)  She  after¬ 
wards  married  a  Mr.  Stebbins. 

Hew'lett,  (Joseph  T.,)  an  English  novelist,  born 
about  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a 
clergyman.  Among  his  writings  are  “  Peter  Priggins,” 
“ALsop  Illustrated,”  “The  Parish  Clerk,”  (1841,)  “Col¬ 
lege  Life,”  (1842,)  “  Parsons  and  Widows,”  (1844,)  etc. 
Died  January  24,  1847. 

Hew/lett,  (Maurice  Henry,)  an  English  author, 
born  January  22,  1861.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Masque  of  Dead  Florentines,”  (1895,)  “Songs  and 
Meditations,”  (1897,)  and  “The  Forest  Lovers,” 
(1898,)  a  work  of  much  merit,  which  was  awarded  an 
Academy  prize  in  1899. 

Hew'spn,  (William,)  an  English  surgeon,  born  at 
Hexham  in  1739.  In  1759  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
John  and  William  Hunter  in  London,  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  associated  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy.  In  177* 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  for  his  researches  in  the 
lymphatic  system  of  birds  and  fishes.  In  I772  Pu^* 
lished  « Experimental  Inquiries  into  the  Properties  oi 
the  Blood.”  He  was  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  made 
valuable  discoveries  in  the  nature  of  blood.  Died  in  1774* 

Hexham,  (Richard  of.)  See  Richard  of  Hexham. 

Hey,  ha,  (John,)  a  learned  divine  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  England  in  1734.  From  1780  to  1795 
he  was  first  Norrisian  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  an  “  Essay  on  Redemption,”  (a  prize  poem, 
“  Lectures  on  Divinity,”  and  other  esteemed  works. 
Died  in  1815*  
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Hey,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  surgeon  of  Leeds, 
born  in  1736;  died  in  1819. 

See  his  Life,  by  John  Pearson. 

Heyden,  van  der,  vfn  d$r  hl'den,  or  Heyde,  hl'd$h, 
an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gorcum  about  1637. 
He  exercised  his  talents  with  great  success  on  architec¬ 
tural  subjects  and  landscapes.  He  excelled  in  chiaro¬ 
scuro.  His  pictures  of  cities,  temples,  palaces,  and  ruins 
are  admired  for  their  general  effect,  mellow  tints,  and 
exquisite  finish.  The  figures  in  some  of  his  works  are 
painted  by  A.  van  der  Velde.  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1712. 

See  J.  C.  Weyerman,  “De  Schilderkonst  dtr  Nederlanders  ;M 
Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Heyden,  von,  fon  hl'den,  Count,  born  in  1772,  en¬ 
tered  the  Russian  service,  and  became  a  rear-admiral  in 
1817.  He  commanded  the  Russian  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  in  1827.  Died  in  1850. 

Heyden,  von,  fon  hl'den,  (Friedrich  August,)  a 
German  poet,  born  near  Heilsberg,  in  East  Prussia,  in 
1789.  He  was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  prince-royal 
of  Prussia,  and  in  1826  became  royal  councillor  at  Breslau. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  “  Conradin,”  and  other  suc¬ 
cessful  dramas;  “Reginald,”  a  poem,  (1831,)  which  is 
admired ;  and  “  The  Shepherd  of  Ispahan,”  (“  Der 
Schafer  von  Ispahan,”  1850,)  an  excellent  romantic 
poem.  Died  in  1851. 

See  T.  Mundt,  “Das  Leben  Heydens,”  1852. 

Heydenreich,  hl'den-rlK',  (Karl  Heinrich,)  an  in¬ 
genious  philosophic  writer,  born  at  Stolpen,  in  Saxony, 
in  1 764,  was  a  disciple  of  Kant.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  1789.  He  wrote  verses  on 
“  Solitude,”  and  other  short  poems,  of  some  merit,  which 
were  published  in  2  vols.,  1792.  Among  his  prose  works 
are  “Letters  on  Atheism,”  (1796,)  “Psychological  De¬ 
velopment  of  Superstition,”  (1797,)  and  “Philosophy 
considered  with  Respect  to  the  Sufferings  of  Humanity,” 
(2  vols.,  1798.)  Died  in  1801. 

See  Schells,  “  Characteristik  C.  H.  Heydenreich’s,”  1802 
Wohlfahrt,  “  Die  letzten  Lebensjahre  C.  H.  Heidenreich’s,”  1802 ; 
Eichhorn,  “  Geschichte  der  Literatur,”  vol  iv. 

Heydt,  von  der,  fon  d&R  hit,  (August,)  a  Prussian 
statesman,  born  in  Elberfeld  in  1801.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  commerce,  industry,  and  public  works  in 
December,  1848.  Died  at  Berlin,  June  13,  1874. 

Hey  king, von,  fon  hl'king,(  Heinrich  Karl,)  Baron, 
born  in  Koorland  (Courland)  in  1751,  was  appointed 
a  senator  by  Paul  I.  of  Russia.  Died  in  1809. 

Heylin,  ha'lln,  ?  (Peter,)  an  English  writer,  born  ai 
Burford  in  1600.  In  1621  he  wrote  his  “Microcosmos.” 
In  1629  he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  obtained 
several  benefices,  from  which  in  the  civil  war  he  was 
ejected  as  a  partisan  of  Laud  and  the  High  Church. 
He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Bishop  Laud,”  a  “  Defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  (1658,)  besides  theological  and 
other  works  more  than  fifty  in  number.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  but  full  of  theological  rancour.  Died  in  1662. 

See  George  Vernon,  “  Life  of  P.  Heylin,”  1681 ;  Dr.  Barnard^ 
"  Life  of  P.  Heylin,”  1682. 

Heym.  See  Heim. 

Heyn,  (Pieter.)  See  Hein. 

Heyne,  hl'n?h,  [Lat.  Hey'nius,]  (Christian  Gott¬ 
lob,)  an  illustrious  German  scholar  and  critic,  was  born 
at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  in  1729.  Owing  to  the  poverty 
of  his  family,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  education ; 
but,  having  by  nature  an  irrepressible  desire  for  know¬ 
ledge,  he  improved  to  the  utmost  the  opportunities  which 
he  possessed,  so  that  in  1763  he  succeeded  Gesner  as 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Gottingen.  He  was  soon 
after  made  chief  librarian  of  the  university.  His  lectures, 
illustrating  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  ancients  in 
the  most  attractive  manner,  gained  nim  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  which  was  increased  by  his  numerous  and  excellent 
writings.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  editions 
of  Tibullus,  (175  5,)  Virgil,  Epictetus,  (1756,)  Pindar,  etc., 
with  commentaries,  and  “Opuscula  Academica,”  (6  vols., 
1785-1812.)  Died  at  Gottingen  in  July,  1812. 

“Nothing,”  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  “  has  contrib¬ 
uted  so  decisively  to  maintain  and  promote  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  as  the  combination  which  Heyne 
has  effected  of  philosophy  with  erudition,  both  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  ancient  authors  and  in  those  works 


in  which  he  has  illustrated  various  points  of  antiquity.” 
(“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”) 

See  Heeren,  “C.  G.  Heyne,  biographisch  dargestellt,”  1812  * 
Dacier,  “  £loge  de  Heyne;”  Van  Assen,  “  Hulde  aan  C.  G 
Heyne,”  Amsterdam,  1816;  Bkcher,  “  ProgTamma  ad  Memorials 
C.  G.  Heynii,”  1812;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale;”  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  July,  1803. 

Heyne,  (Christian  Lebrecht,)  a  German  littera¬ 
teur,  whose  pseudonym  was  Anton  Wall,  was  bora 
near  Meissen  in  1751 ;  died  in  1821. 

Heynius.  See  Heyne,  (Christian  Gottlob.) 

Heyrick,  ha'rik,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  about  1770,  was  originally  named  Colt- 
man.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  eminent  for  her  active  benevolence.  She 
published  in  1824  a  treatise  entitled  “Immediate,  not 
Gradual,  Emancipation,”  which  principle  she  was  the 
first  to  advocate.  Died  in  1831. 

Heyse,  hi'zeh,  (Johann  Christian  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  grammarian  and  writer,  born  at  Nordhausen  in 
1764  ;  died  in  1829. 

Heyse,  (Johann  Ludwig  Paul,)  an  eminent  German 
poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  born  at  Berlin,  March  15, 
1830,  a  son  of  K.  W.  L.  Heyse.  He  was  educated  at 
Berlin  and  Bonn  and  in  Italy.  Among  his  many  plays 
are  “Francesca  von  Rimini,”  (1850,)  “  Urika,”  (1852,) 
“Meleager,”  (1854,)  “The  Sabine  Women,”  (1859,)  etc. 
Among  his  best  poems  are  “The  Brothers,”  (1852,) 
“Thekla,”  (1858,)  and  “Novellen  in  Versen,”  (1863.) 
He  published  a  “  Buch  der  Freundschaft,”  (“  Book  of 
Friendship,”  in  prose,  1883-04,)  which  includes  some  of 
his  finest  sketches.  Of  his  tales  “  Die  Kinder  der  Welt” 
(“The  Children  of  the  World,”  1873)  one  °f  the  best. 
He  has  also  written  on  aesthetics,  and  on  Spanish,  French, 
Provencal,  Italian,  and  Romance  literature. 

Heyse,  (Karl  Wilhelm  Ludwig,)  an  able  German 
philologist,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1797,  was  a  son  of  J. 
C.  A.  Heyse.  He  was  chosen  professor  at  Berlin  in  1829. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  an  excellent  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  German  Language,”  (3  vols.,  1833-49.) 
Died  in  1855. 

Heyward,  ha'ward,  (Thomas,)  born  at  Saint  Luke’s, 
South  Carolina,  in  1746,  studied  in  London,  returned 
home  and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1775  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  next  year  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  a  judge. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  by  the  British  in 
1780.  He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1798.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Heywood,  ha'wdod,  (Eliza,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  London  about  1695.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Fowler.  She  resorted  to  authorship  to  gain  a  sub¬ 
sistence  for  herself  and  her  children,  and  wrote  several 
novels,  which  procured  her  a  place  in  Pope’s  “Dun- 
ciad.”  She  offended  less  against  decorum  in  her  subse¬ 
quent  works,  viz.,  “  The  Female  Spectator,”  “  Husband 
and  Wife,”  etc.  Died  in  1756. 

Heywood,  (Jasper,)  an  English  poet  and  Jesuit, 
born  in  London  in  1535,  wrote  “The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,”  (1573.)  Died  in  1598. 

Heywood,  (John,)  one  of  the  earliest  English  drama¬ 
tists,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  whose  court 
he  was  received  with  favour  as  a  jester.  He  was  intimate 
with  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  wrote  numerous  epigrams 
and  indifferent  plays  or  interludes.  Died  about  1565. 

See  Campbell,  “  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Heywood,  (Oliver,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1629.  His  works,  in  5  vols., 
were  published  in  1827.  Died  in  1702. 

See  his  Life,  by  Fawcett,  1798,  and  by  Joseph  Hunter,  1842. 

Heywood,  (Thomas,)  an  English  actor  and  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  I.  He  produced  numerous  dramas,  in  verse 
and  prose,  which  were  once  popular  and  are  still  ad¬ 
mired.  “  Heywood,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  “  is  a  sort  of 
prose  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural 
and  affecting.”  Among  his  best  dramas  are  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Traveller,”  “  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,”  and 
“  A  Challenge  for  Beauty.”  The  second  of  these  te  com¬ 
mended  by  Hallam.  He  also  wrote  a  “  General  History 

(^^“See  Explanations,  p.  33.) 
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of  Women,”  etc.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
not  known. 

See  his  Life,  by  J.  P.  Collibr,  1850;  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  xi.,  1825. 

Hez-e-ki'ah,  [Heb.  IPPpin  or  ITpin ;  Fr.  Ez£chias, 
i'z&'ke'&s',]  King  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Ahaz,  was  born  about 
750  B.C.,  and  began  to  reign  in  726.  He  took  prompt 
measures  to  restore  the  true  religion,  which  had  been 
forsaken  by  his  father.  He  broke  the  images  or  statues, 
and  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  to  which  the  people 
had  burnt  incense.  He  rebelled  against  the  King  of 
Assyria,  to  whom  his  father  had  paid  tribute.  In  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Sennacherib,  King  of  As¬ 
syria,  invaded  Judah  and  besieged  the  capital.  In  this 
crisis  the  divine  favour  was  invoked  by  the  king  and 
Isaiah,  the  latter  of  whom  prophesied  the  safety  of  Zion 
and  the  defeat  of  her  proud  invader.  (Isaiah,  chap, 
xxxvii.)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  the  Assyrians,  so 
that  185,000  died  in  one  night.  Hezekiah  died  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Hezel.  See  Hetzel. 

Hi-a  -coo'mes,  an  American  Indian,  who  i9  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Indian  convert  to  Christianity  in 
New  England,  became  pastor  of  an  Indian  church  at 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1670.  Died  about  1690. 

Hiaerne.  See  Hjjerne. 

Hib'bard,  (Freeborn  Garretson,)  an  American 
divine  o^the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  at  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  in  1811.  He  published  several 
works  on  theology. 

Hi$'e  -tas  [Gr.  'I ketclq  or  'I ketijc]  of  Syracuse,  an 
ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  noticed  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  Cicero.  The  latter  informs  us  that  he  taught 
that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  stationary. 

Hickes,  hiks,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  philologist,  born  at  Newsham  in  1642.  He 
took  orders  in  1666,  and  became  Dean  of  Worcester  in 
1683.  For  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  William  III.  he 
was  deprived  of  his  deanery  in  1689,  and  in  1694  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  the  nonjuring  San- 
croft.  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  author  of  many 
polemical  and  other  works,  among  which  the  following 
are  now  most  prized,  viz.,  “  Treasure  of  Ancient  North¬ 
ern  languages,”  and  “Institutes  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Moeso-Gothic  Grammar,”  (1689.)  Died  in  1715. 

Hick'ey,  (Rev.  William,)  an  Irish  clergyman  and 
rural  economist,  born  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  1787.  He 
published,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Martin  Doyle, 
a  valuable  work  called  “  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,”  and 
other  works  on  farming.  Died  in  1875. 

Hick'man,  (Henry,)  an  English  nonconformist  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  Worcestershire ;  died  at  Leyden  in  1692. 

Hick'ok,  (Laurens  Perseus,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine  and  metaphysician,  born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
in  1798.  He  graduated  in  1820  at  Union  College,  in 
which  he  accepted  (1852)  the  professorship  of  mental 
and  moral  science.  His  principal  works  are  “  Rational 
Psychology,”  (1848,)  “Empirical  Psychology,”  (1854,) 
and  “Rational  Cosmology,”  (1858.)  Died  in  1888. 

Hicks,  (Elias,)  a  noted  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  born  in  Hempstead,  Queen’s 
county,  Long  Island,  in  1748.  He  began  to  speak  in 
public  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  1775.  He  was 
early  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  abstain,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  all  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  products  of  slave  labour, — a  duty  which  he 
appears  to  have  scrupulously  observed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  For  many  years  he  was  a  zealous 
and  approved  minister  in  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  but  early  in  the  present  century  he  began  to 
promulgate  religious  views  widely  different  from  those 
held  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Quakers.  He  advocated 
the  most  radical  Unitarian  doctrines,  and  asserted  that 
Christ  came  as  a  Saviour  to  the  Israelites  only,  his  spe¬ 
cial  mission  being  limited  to  that  nation.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Scriptures  had 
been  “the  cause  of  fourfold  more  harm  than  good  to 
Christendom  since  the  apostles’  days.”  In  consequence 
of  the  expression  of  these  and  similar  views,  he  was  se¬ 


verely  censured  and  denounced  by  many  of  those  who 
were  anxious  to  maintain  unchanged  the  aoctrines  of  the 
early  Quakers.  The  result  was  a  schism  in  the  Society 
The  elders  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  opposition  to  Elias  Hicks ;  and  it 
was  in  that  Yearly  Meeting  (in  April,  1827)  that  the  first 
separation  took  place,  which  was  followed,  in  1828,  by 
divisions  in  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  The  two  parties  were  respectively 
known  as  the  “  Orthodox”  and  the  “  Hicksites.”  In  the 
Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  the  two  sections 
were  nearly  equal ;  but  those  called  “  Hicksites”  were 
greatly  in  the  majority  in  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  while  in  Indiana  the  “Orthodox” 
were  numerically  much  superior  to  the  other  party. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  among  those  who  most 
admired  the  bold  and  stirring  eloquence  of  Hicks  there 
were  probably  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who 
fully  endorsee!  his  extreme  views  ;  yet,  regarding  him  as 
.he  representative  of  liberal  and  progressive  ideas,  they 
warmly  espoused  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
who  strongly  disapproved — and  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  would  perhaps  have  severely  condemned— -his 
innovating  doctrines,  yet  believing  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
fairly  and  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  “  Orthodox”  elders, 
made  common  cause  with  what  they  considered  the 
persecuted  party,  and  contributed  greatly  to  swell  the 
number  of  his  adherents.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that 
the  anti-orthodox  division  of  the  Society  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  name  of  “  Hicksites.”  They  claim,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  followers  of  no  man  ;  and  although 
they  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  and  many 
other  of  the  views  of  the  early  Friends,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  authority  of  Fox,  Penn,  or  Barclay,  but 
simply  because  those  views  commend  themselves  to 
that  divinely  given  or  intuitive  perception  of  right 
which,  as  they  maintain,  has  been  bestowed  in  a 
measure  upon  every  human  being.  Elias  Hicks  died 
February  27,  1830,  having  maintained  through  life  an 
exemplary  moral  character. 

Hicks,  (Francis,)  a  Greek  scholar,  bom  in 
Worcestershire,  England,  in  1566.  Died  in  1630. 
His  translation  of  Lucian  was  published  in  1634. 

Hicks,  (Henry,)  a  British  geologist,  born  at 
Carmarthen  in  1837.  He  studied  medicine,  and  be¬ 
came  active  in  geological  research.  He  made  extensive 
explorations  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata,  and 
of  glacial  bone  caves,  and  announced  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  Among  these  was  a  rich  fauna  in  the  Monte 
Slates,  which  were  supposed  to  be  unfossiliferous. 
Died  in  1899. 

Hicks,  (John  Braxton,)  a  British  anatomist, 
born  at  Rye,  Sussex,  in  1823.  He  made  numerous 
important  anatomical  researches,  and  published  valu¬ 
able  papers  on  his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  animals  and  plants. 

Hicks,  (Thomas,)  an  American  painter,  born  at 
Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1823.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  1845,  and  passed  several  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  copied  the  works  of  old  masters  and 
painted  portraits.  He  afterwards  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Died  October  8,  1890. 

Hicks  or  Hickes,  (William,)  was  an  English 
captain  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  author  of  the 
first  Jest-Book  in  the  English  language,  published  at 
Oxford,  (1669.) 

Hicks-Beach,  (Sir  Michael  Edward,)  a  British 
statesman,  was  born  at  London  in  1837,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
baronet  in  1854,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1864.  He 
was  chief-secretary  for  Ireland  1874—78  and  i886-87> 
colonial  secretary  1878-80,  and  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  1885-86,  and  again  in  1895. 

Hidalgo,  (Jose  Garcia.)  See  Garzia. 

Hiel,  heel,  (Emanuel,)  a  Belgian  lyric  poet,  born  at 
Dendermonde,  May  30,  1834’  He  ranks  among  the  first 
in  the  new  school  of  Flemish  authors.  Several  of  his 
Dublished  works  are  translations  from  the  German. 
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Hi-emp'sal,  a  Numidian  prince,  a  son  of  Micipsa, 
was  murdered  by  Jugurtha,  according  to  Sallust. 

Hien-Fung,  he-Sn'  fung,  Emperor  of  China,  born 
about  1830,  was  a  younger  son  of  Taoo-Kooang.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  1850,  and  appointed  ministers 
who  wished  to  maintain  an  exclusive  policy  towards 
foreigners.  In  the  same  year  began  a  great  insurrection, 
raised  and  directed  by  Tien-Te  or  Tai-Ping- Wang.  The 
insurgents  were  generally  victorious,  and  captured  Nan¬ 
kin  in  1853.  (See  Tai-Ping-Wang.)  A  war  broke  out 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  British,  who  entered  Pekin 
in  triumph  in  i860.  Died  in  1861. 

Hiero.  See  Hieron. 

Hi-er'o-cleS,  [Gr.  1  epoKlrjq,]  an  eminent  Platonic  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  was  the  head  of  a  flourishing  school  in 
Alexandria  in  the  fifth  century.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  “Commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,” 
which  has  been  preserved  entire,  and  of  a  “Treatise  on 
Providence  (or  Foreknowledge)  and  Fate,”  of  which 
some  fragments  remain.  The  former  is  written  in  Greek, 
and  is  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  and  of 
the  style. 

See  AndriJ  Dacier,  “Vie  de  Hi£rocl£s,”  1706. 

Hierocles,  the  author  of  a  work  on  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine,  addressed  to  Cassianus  Bassus,  lived  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

Hierocles,  a  grammarian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  “  Hand- 
Book  for  Travellers, ’’(Suiwwfyjuof,)  which  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  towns  and  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

There  was  also  a  Stoic  philosopher  named  Hierocles, 
of  whom  we  have  little  information.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  second  century.  Another  Hierocles 
compiled  or  wrote  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  sayings  of  pedants,  students,  etc.,  with  the  Latin 
title  of  “Facetiae  Hieroclis.” 

Hierocles  of  Alabanda,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  lived 
about  100  b.c.  He  composed  orations  in  the  style  which 
Cicero  calls  the  “  Asiatic.” 

Hierocles  of  Bithynia  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  (about  300  A.D.)  He  wrote  two  books  against 
Christianity,  entitled  “  Sincere  Discourses  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,”  (A oyoi  in  which  he  maintains  that 

the  Scripture  is  full  of  contradictions.  He  was  prefect 
of  Bithynia  and  of  Alexandria. 

Hi'^-ron  or  HI'$-ro  [Gr.  ’I epuv]  1,  King  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  succeeded  his  brother  Gelon  in  478  b.c.  The  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  tyrannical.  He  expelled  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Naxos  and  Catana,  and  colonized  those  towns 
with  his  own  subjects.  He  is  applauded  for  his  pa¬ 
tronage  of  literature  and  his  appreciation  of  genius.  His 
court  was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  poets  and  sages 
of  his  time,  among  whom  were  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Si¬ 
monides,  and  Epicharmus.  Pindar  wrote  several  odes 
on  the  occasion  of  Hieron’s  victories  at  the  Olympic 

fames,  and  Simonides  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  bounty. 
>ied  in  467  B.C. 

See  Xenophon,  “Hieron.” 

Hieron  (or  Hiero)  II.,  King  of  Syracuse,  was  the  son 
of  Hierocles,  a  private  citizen.  Having  served  in  the 
army  of  Pyrrhus,  who  left  Sicily  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
Hieron  was  chosen  general  by  the  soldiers  in  275  B.c., 
and  recognised  as  king  about  270.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Punic  war  he  took  side  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  about  264  B.c.  lie  then 
made  peace  with  tne  victors  by  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  was  ever  after  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  Under  his 
wise  rule  the  kingdom  for  many  years  enjoyed  peace 
and  prosperity.  Died  in  216  B.C.  Archimedes  lived  in 
Syracuse  in  this  reign,  and  exercised  his  mechanical 
genius  in  constructing  machines  and  ships  of  great  size. 

See  Livv,  “  History  of  Rome,”  books  xxi.-xxiv. ;  Diodorus 
Siculus,  books  xxii.-xxvi. ;  Droysen,  “  Hellenismus,”  vol.  il 

Hi'e-ron,  (Samuel,)  an  English  Puritan,  born  at 
Epping  in  1572,  was  rector  of  Modbury,  and  published 
sermons  and  other  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1617* 
Hi^ronyme.  See  Hieronymus. 

Hi-e-ron'jf-nius,  [Gr.  'lepuwfUK;  Fr.  Hi£ronyme, 
e'i'ro'nfcm',]  King  of  Syracuse,  was  the  grandson  of 
Hieron  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  216  b.c.,  at  the  age 
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of  fifteen.  He  broke  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
had  recently  been  defeated  at  Cannae,  and  formed  a 
league  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  war,  when  he  was  killed  by 
his  own  subjects  about  a  year  after  his  accession.  He 
left  no  issue ;  and  the  Syracusans  thenceforth  dispensed 
with  royalty. 

Hieronymus  was  the  Latin  name  of  Saint  Jerome, 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  [Fr.  Hi^ronyme,  e'&'ro'- 
n£m',  (or  J£r6me,  zh&'rom',)  de  Cardie,  deh  kfR'de',] 
a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished  about  300  B.c.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Eumenes,  who  employed  him  on 
a  mission  to  Antipater  in  320.  He  was  afterwards  an 
adherent  of  Demetrius,  who  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Boeotia  in  292  b.c.  He  wrote  historical  memoirs  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great, — a  work  which  is  often 
cited  by  the  ancients,  but  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  300  B.c. 

Hif'f^r-nan,  (Paul,)  born  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  1719,  lived  many  years  in  London  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  hack,  and  wrote  several  mediocre  dramas,  etc.  Hi* 
habits  were  eccentric.  Died  in  1777. 

Hig'bee,  (Elnathan  Elisha,)  D.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  in  Saint  George,  Vermont,  March  27, 
1830.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1849.  Having  entered  the  ministry  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  he  was  in  1864  appointed  professor  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1871  he  was  made  president  of  Mercersburg  College, 
and  in  1881  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Pennsylvania.  Died  December  13,  1889. 

Hig'd$n,  (Ranulph  or  Ralph,)  an  English  monk, 
connected  with  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Chester 
wrote  “  Polychronicon,”  a  Latin  chronicle.  He  died,  at 
a  great  age,  about  1370. 

Hig'gins,  (Godfrey,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1771,  wrote  “  The  Celtic  Druids,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1833. 

Higgins,  (Matthew  James,)  an  English  journalist, 
born  about  1810,  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Jacob  Omnium.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
London  “  Times,”  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  and  other 
journals.  His  writings  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  abuses  in  the  social  and  military  systems  of 
England.  Died  in  1868. 

Hig'gin-son,  (Francis,)  a  distinguished  divine,  bom 
in  England  in  1588.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  appointed  rector  of  a  church  in  Leices¬ 
ter,  in  which  position  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  removed  for  nonconformity.  He  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  1629,  and  the  next  month  was  ordained 
with  Mr.  Skelton,  the  first  minister  of  Salem.  Died  in 
1630.  He  was  the  author  of  “New  England’s  Planta¬ 
tion,”  (1630.) 

Higginson,  (Francis  John,)  an  American  ad¬ 
miral,  was  born  at  Boston  in  1843.  He  graduated  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1861,  served  through  the  civil 
war,  was  captain  of  the  Massachusetts  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  was  promoted  commodore  August  IO, 
1898,  and  rear-admiral  March  5,  1899. 

Higginson,  (John,)  born  in  England  in  1616,  ac¬ 
companied  his  father  Francis  to  Massachusetts  in  1629. 
He  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Salem  from  1660  until 
his  death  in  1708,  and  published  sermons  and  other 
theological  works.  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  American  author  of  his  time.  Among 
his  works  is  his  “  Attestation  to  Cotton  Mather’s  Mag- 
nalia.” 

Higginson,  (Thomas  Wentworth,)  an  American 
writer,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  December  22, 
1823.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1841,  and 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  was  minister  of 
Unitarian  churches  in  Newburyport  and  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  was  a  very  active  abolitionist.  In  1050 
he  went  to  Kansas  and  served  against  the  pro-slavery 
forces,  having  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Iree- 
State  troops.  He  served  in  the  civil  war,  1862-94,  at¬ 
taining  the  rank  of  colonel  of  coloured  troops  in  South 
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Carolina,  and  leaving  the  service  only  when  disabled  by 
a  wound.  He  afterwards  gave  his  time  chiefly  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  educational  and  other  reforms.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “Out-Door  Papers,”  (1863,)  “Mal- 
bone,”  a  romance,  (1869,)  “  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regi¬ 
ment,”  (1870,)  “Atlantic  Essays,”  (1871,)  “Oldport 
Days,”  (1873,)  “Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United 
States,”  (1875,)  “Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,” 
(1884,)  “Larger  History  of  the  United  States,”  (1884,) 
“Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech-Making,”  (1887,) 
“Concerning  All  of  Us,”  (1892,)  “  Tales  of  the  En¬ 
chanted  Islands,”  etc.  He  also  edited  Epictetus,  etc. 

Hig'gpns,  (Sir  Thomas,)  was  born  in  Shropshire, 
England,  in  1624.  He  married  the  notorious  Countess 
of  Essex,  (see  Carr,  Robert,)  at  whose  funeral  in  1656 
he  pronounced  an  oration,  which  was  printed.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1673.  Died  in  1691. 
His  son,  Bevil,  born  in  1670,  wrote,  besides  several 
poems,  a  “Short  View  of  English  History,”  (1723.)  He 
was  a  zealous  Jacobite,  and  went  into  exile  with  James 
II.  Died  in  France  in  1735. 

Hlgh'more,  (Joseph,)  an  English  portrait-painter, 
born  in  London  in  1692,  was  a  pupil  of  Kneller.  He 
executed  portraits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and 'was 
employed  by  George  I.  to  paint  some  members  of  the 
royal  family.  In  1742  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Perspective.  Died  in  1780. 

Highmore,  (Nathaniel,)  an  eminent  English  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Fordingbridge  in  1613,  practised  with 
success  at  Sherborne.  He  wrote  able  treatises  on  anat¬ 
omy.  Died  in  1684. 

Hilaire.  See  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. 

Hilaire.  See  Hilary. 

Hi-la'rl-on,  Saint,  a  noted  ascetic  or  hermit  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  pioneer  of  monastic  life,  was  born  at  Tabatha, 
near  Gaza,  about  292  a.d.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Alexandria  as  a  student,  and  was  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  retired  from  the 
world,  passed  many  years  in  the  desert,  and  gained  a 
wide  reputation  by  his  austerities.  Many  monasteries 
were  founded  by  him  or  by  the  influence  of  his  example. 
Died  about  372. 

See  Saint  Jerome,  “Vita  Hilarioni;”  Baillbt,  “Vies  des 
Saints." 

Hilarius.  See  Hilary. 

Hi-la'rl-us,  surnamed  Diac'onus,  a  native  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  lived  about  350  A.D.,  and  became  a  deacon  of  the 
church  in  Rome.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Arianism. 

Hil'a-r^f,  [Lat.  Hila'rius;  Fr.  Hilaire,  e'liR',]  a 
native  of  Sardinia,  was  chosen  Bishop  or  Pope  of  Rome  in 
461  a.d.,  as  successor  to  Leo  I.  In  449  he  had  officiated 
as  legate  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  he  zealously 
opposed  the  Eutychians.  The  events  of  his  pontificate 
were  unimportant.  It  appears  that  he  claimed  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  see  of  Rome.  He  died  in  467,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Simplicius. 

Hilary  or  Hilarius,  [Fr.  Hilaire,  e'15R',{  Saint, 
an  orthodox  theologian,  was  born  at  Poitiers,  (Pictavi,) 
in  Gaul,  of  which  place  he  became  bishop  about  350  A.D. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  defence  of  Athanasius 
against  the  Arians,  for  which  he  was  banished  to  Phrygia 
in  356.  In  359,  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  he  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  afterwards  published  a 
violent  invective  against  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius, 
whom  he  denounced  as  Antichrist.  Having  returned 
to  Italy  and  Gaul,  he  laboured  zealously  to  purge  the 
churches  of  heresy.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Synods,” 
a  “  Commentary  on  Saint  Matthew,”  and  a  few  other 
works.  Died  in  367  a.d. 

See  Cave,  “  Scriptores  Ecclesiastic! Tillemont,  “  M^moires.” 

Hilary  or  Hilarius,  Saint,  was  born  about  400 
A.D.,  probably  in  Gaul  or  Belgium.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Arles  in  429,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  piety  and 
learning.  His  contest  with  Leo,  Bishop  of  Rome,  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Gallic  Church. 
Celidonius,  a  bishop,  having  been  deposed  by  a  council 
at  which  Plilarius  presided,  appealed  to  Leo,  who  rein¬ 
stated  him,  and,  supported  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  deprived  Hilarius  of  his  bishopric 
because  the  latter  refused  to  own  the  supremacy  of 


Rome.  This  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  made  to  build 
up  the  papal  power.  Died  in  449.  His  “Eulogy  on 
Honoratus”  is  much  admired. 

See  Bbllarmin,  “De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis Tillemont. 
“ M^moires “Gallia  Christiana.” 

Hll'da,  Saint,  a  grand-niece  of  Edwin,  King  of  North¬ 
umbria,  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  her  childhood, 
became  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Heorthen  (afterwards 
Whitby)  about  660,  and  died  in  680  a.d. 

Hlrde-baid,  [Lat.  Hildebal'dus,]  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Lombardy.  After  Belisarius  had  con 
quered  the  Ostrogoths,  they  proclaimed  Hildebald  their 
king  at  Pavia  in  540  a.d.  The  next  year  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Romans,  soon  after  which  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  one  of  his  guards. 

See  Jornandes,  “De  Regnorum  Succession^ Gibbon,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Hn'de-b^rt,  [Lat.  Hildeber'tus,]  a  French  prelate 
and  poet,  born  at  Lavardin  in  1057,  became  Archbishop 
of  Tours  in  1125.  He  was  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  time. 
His  works  are  written  in  Latin,  and  consist  of  epistles, 
sermons,  and  poems.  Died  in  1134. 

See  “  Gallia  Christiana “  Vita  Hildeberti,"  prefixed  to  his  Works, 
published  by  Beaugendrb  in  1708. 

Hildebertus.  See  Hildebert. 

Hildebrand.  See  Gregory  VII. 

Hildebrand,  hil'de-brind,  (Bror  Emil,)  a  Swedish 
antiquarian  and  numismatologist,  born  at  Flerahopp, 
February  22,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Lund,  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  standard  treatises.  Died  at  Stockholm, 
August  30,  1884. 

Hildebrand,  (Hans  Olof  Hildebrand,)  a  son  of 
Bror  Emil  Hildebrand,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  April  5, 
1842.  Among  his  many  works  are  a  “  History  of  Sweden” 
and  “  Sweden  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  Died  in  1890. 

Hildebrandt,  hfl'deh-bRint',  (Eduard,)  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1817,  studied  in  Berlin  and 
Paris,  and  travelled  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
painted  a  vast  number  of  pictures,  of  which  the  best  are 
often  remarkable  for  their  masterly  display  of  coloration. 
Died  at  Berlin,  October  25,  1868. 

Hildebrandt,  h!l'd$h-bRint',  (Ferdinand  Theo¬ 
dor,)  a  German  historical  painter,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  was  born  at 
Stettin  in  1804.  He  studied  under  W.  Schadow  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  settled  at  Dusseldorf.  Among  his  works  are 
“King  Lear  and  Cordelia,”  (1826,)  “Tancred  and  Clo- 
rinda,”  (1828,)  and  “Othello  relating  his  Adventures 
to  Desdemona,”  (1848.)  Died  September  29,  1874, 

Hildebrandt,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1764,  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  Manual  of  Human  Anatomy,” 
(4vols.,  1789-92.)  Died  in  1816. 

HU'd^-gard'  or  Hildegarde,  Saint,  a  German  nun, 
born  in  1098,  became  abbess  of  Saint  Rupert’s  Mount, 
near  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine.  Died  in  1180. 

See  J.  C.  Dahl,  “Die  heilige  Hildegardis;  historische  Abhand- 
lung,”  1832. 

Hildenbrand,  von,  fon  hll'den-bRint',  (Valentin 
Johann,)  a  German  medical  writer,  born  in  Vienna  in 
1763  ;  died  in  1818. 

HU'd^rs-ham,  (Arthur,)  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1563.  He  held  the  living  ot 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  from  1593  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  grand-nephew  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  was  related  to 
the  royal  family.  He  wrote  various  theological  works, 
and  was  esteemed  a  shining  light  among  the  Puritans. 
Died  in  1631. 

HIL'des-ley,  (Mark,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
Kent  in  1698.  He  became  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
in  1755,  and  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the 
Manx  language.  Died  in  1772. 

See  Weedon  Butler,  “Memoirs  of  M.  Hildesley,”  1799. 

Hll'dr^th,  (Richard,)  an  American  journalist  and 
historian,  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  June 
28,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1826,  and,  while 
studying  law,  contributed  numerous  articles  to  magazines. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1830,  he  abandoned 
the  legal  profession  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  to 
accept  the  position  of  associate  editor  of  the  “  Boston 
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Atlas,”  which  soon  became  one  of  the  ablest  Whig  jour¬ 
nals  in  New  England.  His  health  having  failed,  he  spent 
the  year  1835  in  Florida,  and  while  there  wrote  “  Archy 
Moore,”  an  anti-slavery  novel.  It  was  republished  and 
favourably  reviewed  in  England,  and  an  enlarged  edition, 
under  the  title  of  “The  White  Slave,”  was  issued  in  the 
United  States  in  1852.  In  1837  he  furnished  to  the 
columns  of  the  “Atlas”  a  series  of  articles  which  con¬ 
tributed  powerfully  towards  defeating  schemes  then  on 
foot  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Presidential  canvass  which  resulted  in  the 
nomination  and  election  of  General  Harrison.  He  also 
gave  to  the  public  during  this  period  his  “  Despotism 
in  America,”  an  able  review  of  the  social,  political,  and 
economical  aspects  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  to 
which  he  added  in  1854  a  chapter  on  the  “  Legal  Basis  of 
Slavery.”  His  health  having  again  failed,  he  embarked 
in  1840  for  British  Guiana,  and,  during  a  residence  of 
three  years  at  Georgetown,  the  capital,  wrote  his  “  Theory 
of  Morals,”  published  in  1844,  and  “Theory  of  Politics, 
or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation  of  Governments  and 
the  Causes  and  Progress  of  Political  Revolutions,”  issued 
in  1853.  Mr.  Hildreth  is  best  known,  however,  by  his 
“History  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  from  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  to  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth 
Congress  in  1820,  (6  vols.  8vo,  1849-52.)  It  was  pro¬ 
jected  while  the  author  was  a  student  at  Harvard.  The 
work  has  been  variously  criticised ;  out  all  agree  in 
classing  it  among  the  standard  histories  of  our  country. 
Died  at  Florence  in  July,  1865. 

See  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  voL  iL; 
Cleveland,  “Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Hildreth,  (Samuel  Prescott,)  M.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1783.  He  settled 
tn  Ohio  in  1806.  His  principal  works  are  a  “  Pioneer 
History  of  the  Ohio  Valley,”  (1848,)  and  “Biographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio,” 
(1852.)  Died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1863. 

Hilferding,  hil'fSR-ding',  (Alexander  Feodoro- 
vitch,)  a  Russian  author,  of  German  descent,  born  at 
Moscow  in  1831.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  a 
“  History  of  the  Serbs  and  Bulgarians,”  “  History  of 
the  Baltic  Slavs,”  and  “Travels  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Old  Servia.”  He  also  wrote  much  on  Slavic  phi¬ 
lology.  Died  July  2,  1872. 

Hil'gard,  (Eugene  Woldemar,)  Ph.D.,  a  German- 
American  scientist,  a  brother  of  J.  E.  Hilgard,  was  born 
at  Zweibriicken,  January  5,  1833.  In  1835  he  went  with  his 
father  to  Belleville,  Illinois.  He  was  educated  at  Freiberg, 
Zurich,  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  graduated  in  1853, 
was  State  geologist  of  Mississippi,  1857-73,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  1866-73, 
professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
1873—75,  and  in  1875  became  professor  of  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  California.  He  has  published  many 
valuable  reports  and  scientific  papers. 

Hilgard,  (Julius  Erasmus,)  a  distinguished  scientist, 
born  at  Zweibriicken,  in  Germany,  January  7,  1825.  He 
removed  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1835. 
In  1845  he  entered  the  coast  survey,  of  which  in  1881  he 
was  appointed  superintendent.  Died  May  8,  1891. 

Hilgenfeld,  hil'Gen-f&t',  (Adolf  Bernhard  Chris¬ 
toph  Christian,)  a  German  Biblical  critic  of  the  “Tu¬ 
bingen  school,”  was  born  at  Stappenbeck,  June  2,  1823. 
He  became  a  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  He  has 
written  much  on  New  Testament  criticism  and  the  Greek 
Apocryphal  writings,  has  edited  a  “  Novum  Testamentum 
extra  Canonem  Receptum,”  and  published  a  “  History 
of  the  Heresies  of  Early  Christianity,”  (1884.)  He  ranks 
as  a  conservative  of  the  rationalistic  school.. 

Hill,  (Aaron,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  London  in 
1685.  About  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Paget,  visited 
several  countries  of  the  East.  In  I7°9  be  published  a 
“  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”  Soon  after  he  became 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  wrote  “  Elfrida,’ 
a  tragedy,  which  was  followed  by  several  other  dramas. 
The  most  successful  of  these  are  “Alzira”  and  “Zara, 
adapted  from  Voltaire.  He  wrote  a  satire  on  Pope,  who 
had  noticed  him  in  the  “  Dunciad”  in  terms  which  some 
think  rather  complimentary.  Died  in  1750* 


Hill,  (Alfred  James,)  archaeologist,  was  bom  at 
London  in  1833.  He  removed  to  America,  where  he 
entered  upon  an  extensive  survey  of  the  archaeology 
of  the  Northwest,  platting  nearly  twelve  thousand 
Indian  mounds  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  died  in  1895,  leaving  the  manu¬ 
script  of  several  extensive  works  uncompleted. 

Hill,  (Ambrose  Powell,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  about  1825, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He  joined  the 
Confederate  army  in  1861,  became  a  major-general  in 
1862,  and  in  1863  was  promoted  lieutenant-general. 
He  commanded  a  corps  at  Gettysburg  and  in  the  later 
Virginia  campaigns,  and  was  killed  in  battle  near 
Petersburg,  April  2,  1865. 

Hill,  (Benjamin  Harvey,)  an  American  Senator, 
born  in  Jasper  county,  Georgia,  September  14,  1823. 
He  graduated  at  the  Georgia  University  in  1844,  became 
a  lawyer,  was  a  Confederate  Senator,  1861-65,  and  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1873  and  1877. 
He  was  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker  and  a  brilliant 
lawyer.  Died  August  16,  1882. 

Hill,  (Daniel  H.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in  South 
Carolina  in  1821,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  commanded  a  Con¬ 
federate  division  at  the  battles  of  Mechanicsville  and 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862,  and  South  Mountain,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862.  He  served  as  lieutenant-general  under 
General  Bragg  in  1863,  and  commanded  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  1865.  Died  September  24,  1889. 

Hill,  (David  Bennett,)  an  American  Senator, 
was  born  at  Havana,  New  York,  in  1844.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864,  was  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  1869-71,  mayor  of  Elmira  1882,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York  1882-85,  and  governor  1885- 
91.  He  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  1891-97, 
and  was  advocated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  in  1892,  but  failed  of  nomination. 

Hill,  (David  J.,)  LL.D.,  an  American  educator, 
born  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  June  10,  1850.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  at  Lewisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1874,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  there  1877- 
79,  and  president  1879-88.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  1888-96.  His  principal 
works  are  “  Science  of  Rhetoric,”  (1877,)  “  Elements 
of  Rhetoric,”  (1878,)  “Life  of  Bryant,”  (1879,) 
“Life  of  Irving,”  (1879,)  “Genetic  Philosophy,” 
“  International  Justice,”  “  A  Primer  of  Finance,”  etc. 

Hill,  (David  Octavius,)  a  Scottish  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Perth  in  1802,  and  for  many  years 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Died  in 
1870. 

Hill,  (George,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Saint  Andrew’s  in  1750.  He  was  principal  of  Saint 
Mary’s  College,  in  his  native  town,  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Robertson  as  leader  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Lectures  on 
Divinity.”  Died  in  1819. 

Hill,  (George,)  an  American  poet,  bom  at  Guil¬ 
ford,  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1 79^*  Among 
his  principal  poems  are  “  The  Ruins  of  Athens”  and 
“Titania.”  Died  in  New  York,  December  15,  1871. 

Hill,  (Headon,)  nom-de-plume  of  F.  Grainger,  an 
English  novelist,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1857.  Since  1890 
he  has  published  numerous  novels,  including  “The 
Rajah’s  Second  Wife,”  (1894,)  “The  Zone  of  Fire,” 
(1897,)  “Spectre  Gold,”  (1898,)  etc. 


till  (Isaac,)  a  journalist,  bom  in  Ashburnham,  Mas- 
uisetts,  in  1788.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
“  New  Hampshire  Patriot,”  a  Democratic  journal, 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  for  New  Hampshire 
810,  and  Governor  of  that  State  in  1836.  Died  in  1851. 
lill,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  writer  and  literary  quack, 
n  at  Spalding  in  1716.  He  obtained  skill  as  a  botanist, 
le  and  sold  quack  medicines,  and  edited  The  In- 
ctor,”  a  journal  which  owed  its  success  to  the  scanda^ 
«ntoin#»rl  Hp  was  refused  admission  to  the  Royal 
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Society  on  account  of  his  doubtful  character,  and  sought 
revenge  by  writing  a  review  of  their  works.  His  “  Vege¬ 
table  System,”  in  26  vols.,  with  splendid  plates,  sold 
at  one  nundred  and  sixty  guineas  per  copy.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  copy  of  the  last-named  work.  Died  in  1775. 

Garrick  has  defined  his  merits  in  the  following  epigram: 

“  For  nhysic  and  farces,  his  rival  there  scarce  is ; 

His  iarces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is.” 

See  Disraeli,  “  Quarrels  of  Authors.” 

Hill,  (Joseph,)  an  English  scholar,  born  near  Leeds 
in  1625,  became  minister  of  an  English  church  at  Mid- 
delburg,  Holland.  He  published  an  improved  edition 
of  Schrevelius’s  “  Greek  Lexicon,”  (1676.)  Died  in  1707. 

Hill,  (Matthew  Davenport,)  a  brother  of  Sir 
Rowland,  noticed  below,  born  in  Birmingham  about 
1792,  became  a  barrister.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
laboured  with  zeal  and  success  to  procure  amendments 
of  the  laws.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
“juvenile  reformatories.”  Died  June  7,  1872. 

Hill,  (Nathaniel  P.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Montgomery,  New  York,  February  18,  1832.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1857  at  Brown  University,  where  he  was  professor 
of  applied  chemistry,  1860-64.  He  studied  metallurgy 
in  Europe,  1865-66,  and  in  1867  removed  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  as  manager  of  a  smelting  company.  He  was 
U.S. Senator fromColorado  1879-85.  D. Aug. 22, 1900. 

Hill,  (Oct avia,)  an  English  reformer,  born  about 
1838.  She  worked  earnestly  among  the  London  poor, 
and  in  1864  began  an  important  work  of  improving 
the  homes  of  workingmen  in  the  London  slums. 
She  wrote  “Homes  of  the  London  Poor,”  (1875,) 
“Our  Common  Land,”  (1878,)  etc. 

Hill,  (Sir  Richard,)  born  in  1733,  a  brother  of  Row¬ 
land,  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Salop,  and  some¬ 
times  preached  in  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  He 
wrote  a  few  religious  works.  Died  in  1808. 

Hill,  (Robert,)  a  self-taught  English  linguist,  born  a: 
Miswell  in  1699,  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  was  master 
of  several  ancient  languages,  and  wrote  “  Criticisms  on 
Job,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1777- 

Hill,  (Rev.  Rowland,)  a  popular  preacher  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Whitefield,  was  bom  at  Hawkstone,  England, 
in  1744.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  and  uncle  of 
General  Lord  Hill.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  soon 
became  a  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  among  the  Cal¬ 
vinistic  Methodists.  Addressing  the  people  in  the  streets, 
the  open  air,  or  wherever  he  could  gain  audience,  he 
made  many  converts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1783  he  built  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  in  which  he 
preached  about  fifty  winters.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Vil¬ 
lage  Dialogues,”  and  other  works.  Southey,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  occasion,  says,  “  His  manner  was 
animated  and  striking,  sometimes  dignified  and  impress¬ 
ive.  The  purport  of  his  sermon  was  good, — nothing 
fanatical,  nothing  enthusiastic.”  Died  in  1833. 

Hill,  (Rowland,)  Viscount,  an  English  general,  born 
at  Prees,  Shropshire,  in  1772,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Hill,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1790,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1800.  In  1806  he  was  made  a  major- 
general  and  appointed  on  the  staff.  In  1808  he  served 
«  Portugal,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  John 
Moore,  until  the  battle  of  Corunna.  Promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1809,  he  was  employed 
several  years  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  in  his  profession.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  as  Baron  of  Almarez  and  Hawkstone.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  occupation 
in  France.  Lord  Hill  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  from  1828  until  1842,  when  he  resigned  and  was 
created  a  viscount.  He  died  in  1842,  and  left  the  title  to 
his  nephew,  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

Hill,  (Sir  Rowland,)  an  Englishman,  known  as  the 
author  of  the  cheap  postage  system,  was  born  at  Kid¬ 
derminster  in  1795.  In  1837  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
“Post-Office  Reform,  its  Importance  and  Practicability.” 
Through  his  persistent  efforts,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the 
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session  of  1839-40  to  reduce  the  rate  of  postage  and 
render  it  uniform.  The  postage  has  since  been  further 
reduced,  and  letters  are  now  carried  for  one  penny  each 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people  ex¬ 
pressed  their  gratitude  for  this  benefit  by  a  present  of 
£  13,000  raised  by  subscription.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  postmaster-general  in  1846,  and  sole 
secretary  to  the  post-office  in  1854.  In  1864,  his  health 
having  failed,  he  retired  from  office,  but  the  treasury 
awarded  him  for  life  his  salary  of  ^2000  per  annum,  and 
Parliament  a  grant  of  £ 20,000 .  Died  August  27,  1879, 

Hill,  (Thomas,)  a  mathematician  and  Unitarian  min¬ 
ister,  born  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1818 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Geometry  and  Faith,”  and  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  “North  American  Review”  and  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly.” _  In  1859  he  succeeded  Horace 
Mann  as  president  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  He  was 
president  of  Harvard  University  from  1862  to  1868. 
Died  November  21,  1891. 

Hill,  (Thomas,)  an  Anglo-American  painter,  born  in 
England  in  1829.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States.  He  became  a  decorator,, 
first  in  Boston  and  then  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1861 
removed  to  San  Francisco.  Among  his  best  pictures 
are  “White  Mountain  Notch,”  “The  Yosemite  Valley,” 

“  The  Great  Cafion,”  etc. 

Hill,  (Thomas  Ford,)  an  English  antiquary  and  philol¬ 
ogist,  published  “Ancient  Erse  Poems.”  Died  in  1795. 

Hill,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  born  in 
Cumberland  county,  Virginia,  in  1769.  He  graduated 
at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1788.  From  1800  to 
1834  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Win 
Chester,  where  he  died  in  1852. 

Hil'lard,  (George  Stillman,)  an  eminent  American  - 
writer,  lawyer,  and  orator,  born  in  Machias,  Maine,  in 
1808.  While  pursuing  his  collegiate  course  at  Harvard, 
(where  he  graduated  in  1828,)  he  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  distinguished  in  declamation  and  English 
composition.  He  was  afterwards  for  some  time  asso¬ 
ciated  with  George  Bancroft  in  his  Round  Hill  Seminary 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1833  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston.  Besides  attending  to 
an  extensive  professional  business,  he  afterwards  twice 
visited  Europe,  and  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  was  author  of  a  great 
number  of  orations,  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute, 
and  contributions  to  the “ Christian  Examiner,”  “North 
American  Review,”  etc.  In  1852  he  was  selected  by  the 
authorities  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  next  year  appeared  his 
“Six  Months  in  Italy,”  (in  2  vols.  i2mo,)  which  had 
reached  the  fifth  edition  in  1855.  “Mr.  Hillard’s  work,’* 
says  a  critic  in  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1858, 
“  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  sense 
as  well  as  of  taste  and  feeling.  His  style  is  pointed  and 
full  of  happy  expressions  and  striking  images.”  Among 
other  literary  labours,  Mr.  Hillard  edited  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Spenser,  (in  5  vols.  8vo.)  He  was  for  some 
time  associate  editor  of  the  “Jurist,”  and  was  for  several 
years  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  “  Boston  Courier.” 
lie  contributed  several  important  articles  to  the  “  New 
American  Cyclopaedia,”  including  those  on  Alexander 
and  Edward  Everett  and  Rufus  Choate.  He  died  in 
1879. 

Hillebrand,  hil'leh-bR^nt',  (Joseph,)  a  German  phi¬ 
losophical  writer,  born  near  Hildesheim  in  1788.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  “The  Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit,”  (2  vols.,  1835,)  and  “The  German  National 
Literature  since  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
ury,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  Died  January  25,  1871. 

Hillebrand,  (Karl,)  a  distinguished  German  histo¬ 
rian,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Giessen,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1829.  Banished  from  Germany  for  political 
causes,  he  became  in  1863  a  professor  at  Douai.  His 
“History  of  France  since  1830,”  “France  and  the 
French,”  and  a  treatise  on  educational  reform,  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  his  removal,  in  1870,  to  Florence,  where 
he  became  the  founder  and  librarian  of  the  Circolo  Fi* 
lologico.  He  also  published  a  volume  on  “  England 
and  the  English,”  and  a  “  History  of  German  Thought.” 
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Most  of  his  writings  are  in  German.  Died  at  Florence, 
October  18,  1884. 

Hil'lel,  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Babylon  about 
Iio  B.C.,  was  descended  from  King  David.  He  went 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  forty,  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  about  30  B.c.  The  origin  of  the  Talmud  or 
Mishna  is  ascribed  to  Hillel,  who  was  the  leader  of  a 
numerous  school  or  party.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Hillel,  a  noted  rabbi,  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
300  A.D.,  was  a  descendant  of  the  preceding.  He  re¬ 
formed  the  Jewish  calendar  by  means  of  a  cycle  of  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

-  Hiller,  hil'ler,  (Ferdinand,)  a  celebrated  German 
composer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frankfort,  October 
24,  1811.  He  published  an  oratorio  of  the  “  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,”  (1840,)  “  The  Musical  Life  of  our  Times,” 
(1868,)  and  Lives  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  Died 
at  Cologne,  May  11,  1885. 

Hil'ler,  (Johann  Adam,)  whose  real  name  was 
Huller,  a  Prussian  musician  and  composer,  born  at 
Wendisch-Ossig,  near  Gorlitz,  in  1728.  His  best-known 
compositions  are  his  “  Singspiele,”  of  which  one  at  least, 
“  Die  Jagd,”  still  keeps  the  stage.  Died  in  1804. 

Hiller,  (Matthaus,)  a  German  Orientalist,  born  at 
Stuttgart  in  1646,  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  theology  at  Tubingen.  He  wrote  a  “  Latin  Hebrew 
Lexicon,”  (1685.)  Died  in  1725. 

Hiller,  (Philipp  Friedrich,)  one  of  the  best  of  the 
South-German  religious  poets,  was  born  at  Miihlhausen, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  January  6,  1699.  He  became  a  Prot¬ 
estant  pastor,  and  died  at  Steinheim,  April  24,  1769. 

Hiller,  von,  fon  hil'ler,  (Johann,)  Baron,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  general,  born  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  in  1754. 
In  1809  he  obtained  command  of  the  sixth  corps  of  the 
army  of  the  archduke  Charles.  Although  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Napoleon  at  Landshut  in  April,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Austrians  at  Aspern  in  the 
next  month.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hillern,  von,  fon  hil'l$rn,  (Wilhelmine,)  a  German 
novelist,  a  daughter  of  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer,  was 
born  March  11,  1836.  Among  her  stories  are  “Double 
Life,”  “A  Physician  of  the  Soul,”  “The  Geier-Waliy,” 
etc. 

Hillerup,  hil'leh-rtip',  (Frederik  Christian,)  a 
Danish  poet,  born  at  Vedeisborg  in  1793,  published  a 
work  called  “Italica,”  (1829,)  and  “New  Poems,”  (“Nye 
Digte,”)  in  1854.  Died  May  5,  1861. 

Hill'house,  (James,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1754.  He  was  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  1794  to  1810.  Died  in  1832. 

Hillhouse,  (James  A.,)  an  American  poet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  New  Haven  in  1789.  He  removed 
to  New  York  City,  and  married  Cornelia  Lawrence  in 
1824.  His  first  poem,  “  The  Judgment,  a  Vision,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1812.  He  also  wrote  the  following  admired 
dramas  :  “  Percy’s  Masque,”  “  Hadad,”  and  “  Demetria  ” 
Died  in  1841. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America;”  Duyckinck, 
“Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ;  Cleveland,  “  Com- 

Jendium  of  American  Literature;”  “ North  American  Review  for 
anuary,  1840. 

Hilliard,  (Henry  Washington,)  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  clergyman  and  statesman,  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  North  Carolina,  August  8,  1808.  He  graduated 
at  South  Carolina  College  in  1826,  became  a  lawyer  of 
Athens,  Georgia,  in  1S29,  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Alabama,  1831-34*  *842  wer|t  t° 

Belgium  as  United  States  minister,  was  several  times 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig,  and  served  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  service.  After  the  war  he  prac¬ 
tised  law  in  Georgia,  and  was  also  a  Methodist  preacher. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to 
Brazil.  He  published  a  volume  of  speeches,  (1855*)  anc* 
“  De  Vane,”  a  novel.  Died  in  Atlanta,  Dec.  17*  1892. 

Hilliard,  hll'yard,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  painter, 
born  at  Exeter  in  I547>  learned  the  trade. of  a  jeweller, 
and  afterwards  became  eminent  as  a  miniature-painter. 
He  executed  an  admired  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 


and  was  patronized  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Died  in  1619. 

Hil'precht,  (Herman  Volrattes,)  an  ar¬ 
chaeologist,  born  at  Hohenerxleben,  Germany,  in 
1859.  He  studied  in  various  German  universities, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1886  became 
professor  of  Assyrian  and  Semitic  philology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  became  curator  of 
the  Semitic  section  of  the  museum,  and  was  director 
of  the  excavations  at  Nippur,  Babylonia,  1888-99, 
which  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquity 
of  Babylonian  civilization.  He  is  the  leading  au¬ 
thority  on  cuneiform  palaeography. 

Hilton,  (Walter,)  an  English  monk  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  lived  at  Sheen,  and  wrote  “  The  Ladder  of  Per¬ 
fection.” 

Hilton,  (William,)  a  successful  English  historical 
painter,  born  at  Lincoln  in  1786.  About  1800  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1804  exhibited 
his  “  Hector  reinspired  by  Apollo.”  In  1819  or  1820 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1825 
succeeded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  that  institution.  He  at¬ 
tained  a  high  rank  among  the  English  artists  of  his  time. 
Among  his  best  works  are  “  Nature  blowing  Bubbles,” 
and  “  The  Graces  teaching  Cupid  to  play  on  the  Lyre.” 
Died  in  1839. 

Hi-me'rl-us,  ['Iprpiof,]  an  eminent  Greek  sophist  ot 
Prusa,  Bithynia.  He  became  master  of  a  celebrated  school 
in  Athens,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  emperor  Julian 
at  Antioch  about  362  A.D.  He  composed  many  orations, 
of  which  about  twenty  are  extant.  His  style  is  rather 
bombastic.  Among  his  pupils  were  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  Saint  Basil.  He  was  always  a  pagan,  but  moderate 
or  friendly  to  the  Christians. 

Hl-mil'co  or  Hi-mil'cpn,  a  Carthaginian  navigator, 
the  date  of  whose  adventures  is  unknown.  Pliny  states 
that  he  sailed  northward  from  Gades  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  about  the  time  that  Hanno  explored  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  R.  Festus  Avienus  quotes  him  as  his 
authority  for  an  account  of  the  islands  of  the  Hiberni 
and  Albioni. 

Himilco  or  Himilcon,  an  able  Carthaginian  general, 
who  was  joined  with  Hannibal  in  the  command  of  a  large 
army  in  the  war  against  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
He  took  Agrigentum  after  a  long  siege,  during  which 
the  death  of  Hannibal  left  him  sole  commander,  (406 
B.C.)  He  defeated  Dionysius  about  405,  soon  after  which 
peace  was  concluded.  The  war  having  been  renewed  in 
397  B.C.,  Himilco  raised  an  army  of  100,000  men,  with 
which  he  marched  victoriously  to  the  gates  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  While  he  was  besieging  this  city,  his  army  was 
wasted  by  pestilence  and  defeated  by  the  Syracusans. 
He  escaped  to  Carthage  and  killed  himself. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xx. 

Himilco  or  Himilcon  was  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  214  B.c.,  while 
Marcellus  commanded  the  Romans  in  that  island.  He 
landed  an  army  in  213,  gained  some  advantages,  and, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Syracuse,  died  of 

pestilence  in  212  B.c.  ,  . 

Himly,  him'lee,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1772,  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Gottingen.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  on  which  he  published  a 

valuable  work.  Died  in  1837. 

Himmel,  him'm^l,  (Friedrich  Heinrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  composer,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Brandenburg  in 
1765,  was  appointed  chapel-mastei  at  Berlin  about  1 79^* 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  operas  of  “  Fanchon”  and 
“  The  Sylphs.”  Died  in  1814. 

See  FAtis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Hinch'cliffe,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  orator, 
born  at  Westminster  in  1731.  He  became  head-master 
of  Westminster  School  in  1764,  and  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  in  1769.  Died  in  1794. 

Hinckeldey,  hink'k$l-di,  (Karl  Ludwig  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  Prussian  administrator,  born  near  Meiningen 
in  1803.  He  became  minister  or  prefect  of  police  in 
Berlin  in  1848.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1856. 
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Hinckelmann,  hink'kel-min',  (Abraham,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  Orientalist,  born  at  Dobeln  in  1652,  published  an 
edition  of  the  Koran,  (1694,)  said  to  be  the  first  ever 
printed  in  Arabic.  Died  in  1695. 

Hinck'ley,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
1617,  was  rector  of  Drayton.  Died  in  1695. 

Hincmar,  hink'mir,  a  learned  French  prelate,  born 
in  806  a.d.,  entered  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis  in  child¬ 
hood.  He  acquired  much  influence,  and  became  a  fa¬ 
vourite  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  In  845  he  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  firmness  in  defending  the  Church  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  papal  and  royal  power.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  two  treatises  on  Predestination,  in 
one  of  which  he  attempts  to  refute  the  famous  Erigena. 
He  is  censured  for  his  severity  to  Godeschalcus,  who 
was  confined  in  a  dungeon  for  his  heretical  opinions  on 
the  question  of  predestination.  Died  in  882  A.D. 

See  “Gallia  Christiana;”  W.  F.  Gbss,  “Merkwiirdigkeiten  am 
dem  Leben  und  den  Schriften  Hincmar’s,”  1806;  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Generate.  ” 

Hincks,  (Rev.  Edward,)  distinguished  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions,  was  born  in 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  1791.  Died  December  3,  1866. 

Hind,  (John  Russell,)  an  eminent  English  astron¬ 
omer,  born  at  Nottingham  in  1823.  He  obtained  in 
1840  a  situation  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  another  observatory  in  Regent’s 
Park,  London,  where  he  has  had  remarkable  success  as 
an  observer.  He  discovered,  besides  several  comets,  ten 
telescopic  planets,  namely,  Iris,  (1847,)  Flora,  (1847,) 
Victoria,  (1850,)  Irene,  (1851,)  Melpomene,  Fortuna, 
Calliope,  and  Thalia,  (all  in  1852,)  Euterpe,  (1853,)  and 
Urania,  (1854.)  He  wrote  several  works,  among  which 
is  “  The  Solar  System ;  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,”  (1852.)  Died  Dec.  23,  1895. 

HInd'man,  (Thomas  C.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Tennessee  about  1818.  He  lived  in  Arkansas  before 
the  civil  war,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  rebel  forces  at  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  in 
December,  1862,  and  served  as  major-general  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  Died  September  27,  1868. 

Hinds,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  a  British  author,  born  in 
Barbadoes  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  in  1815,  and  in  1849  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  He  published  a  “  History  of  Christianity,” 
(1849,  often  reprinted,)  “  Sonnets  and  Sacred  Poems,” 
and  various  theological  works.  Died  February  7,  1872. 

Hinojosa  y  Carbajal,  e-no-H5'si  e  kaR-Bi-Hil', 
(Alvaro  de,)  a  Spanish  poet,  who  lived  about  1620. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Hinrichs,  hln'riKs,  (Hermann  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  German  philosopher,  born  in  Oldenburg  in 
>794,  published  “The  Genesis  of  Science,”  (“Genesis 
des  Wissens,”  1835,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1861. 

Hins'dale,  (Burke  Aaron,)  an  American  educator, 
born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  March  31,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Hiram  College,  of  which  he  was  president, 
1870-83.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  principal  books 
are  “President  Garfield  and  Education,”  (1881,) 
“Schools  and  Studies,”  (1884,)  etc.  He  edited  General 
Garfield’s  “  Works,”  (1883,)  etc. 

Hin'tpn,  (James,)  a  noted  English  surgeon,  a  son  of 
J.  H.  Hinton,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1822.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Man  and  his  Dwelling-Place,”  (1858,)  “  Life 
in  Nature,”  “Thoughts  on  Health,”  (1871,)  “Atlas  of 
Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani,”  “Questions  of 
Aural  Surgery,”  “  The  Mystery  of  Man,”  and  “  The  Place 
of  the  Physician.”  He  was  the  most  skilful  aural  sur¬ 
geon  of  his  day,  and  a  very  suggestive  writer  on  ethical 
subjects.  Died  December  16,  1875. 

Hin'ton,  (John  Howard,)  an  English  writer  on  his¬ 
tory  and  theology,  was  born  March  24, 1791.  He  became 
minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Devonshire  Square, 
London.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  The 
History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,”  (2  vols.,  1832.)  Died  December  17,  1873. 

Hiob,  the  German  of  Job,  which  see. 

Hiooen-  or  Hiouen-Thsang  or  Youen-Thsang, 
yoo'£n-tsang,  a  celebrated  Chinese  traveller  and  priest 


f  Booddha,  was  born  about  602  a.d.  He  travelled 
in  Hindostan  and  other  countries,  of  which  he  wrote  de¬ 
scriptions.  He  translated  into  the  Chinese  many  Hindoo; 
works  on  the  religion  of  Booddha.  Died  in  664  A.D. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n£rale.” 

Hip-par'-ehus,  [Gr.  ^7rap*of;  Fr.  Hipparquv 
e'pf  Rk',]  son  of  Pisistratus,  an  Athenian,  who,  in  part* 
nership  with  his  brother  Hippias,  obtained  the  chief 
power  in  the  state  in  527  b.c.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  in  514.  Hippias  survived; 
but,  having  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  cruelty  and 
suspicious  habits,  (although  it  is  said  he  was  previously 
mild  and  affable,)  he  was  expelled  from  Athens  in  511. 
He  afterwards  passed  many  years  at  the  court  of  the 
Persian  king  Darius,  served  as  guide  to  the  Persian 
army  which  invaded  Greece,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  where,  according  to  some  writers,  he  was 
killed,  490  b.c. 

See  Herodotus,  books  ii.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. ;  Thirlwall,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece.” 

Hipparchus,  [Gr.  'lmrapxoc;  Fr.  Hipparque;  It. 
Ipparco,  fep-paR'ko,]  the  founder  of  the  science  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  the  greatest  astronomer  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia.  He  was  of  Greek  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  flourished  about  150  B.C.  Many  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  at  Rhodes.  His  writings  are  all  lost* 
except  a  “  Commentary  on  Aratus,”  which  is  the  least 
important ;  but  the  knowledge  of  his  discoveries  has  been' 
preserved  by  Ptolemy  in  his  “  Syntaxis.”  The  first  who- 
made  systematic  observations,  he  was  also  the  first  who 
discovered  that  fundamental  fact  in  astronomy, — the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  A  discovery  so  important 
would  have  sufficed  to  immortalize  him  ;  but  he  also 
greatly  enriched  the  science  of  mathematics,  and  was 
the  first  who  understood  trigonometry,  both  plane  and 
spherical.  He  invented  the  planisphere  and  the  stereo¬ 
graphic  projection,  and  gave  rules  for  the  calculation  of 
eclipses,  by  means  of  which  he  determined  the  longitude. 
According  to  Pliny,  who  calls  him  the  confidant  and 
interpreter  of  nature,  Hipparchus,  having  perceived  a 
new  star  that  suddenly  appeared  in  his  time,  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  it  to  form  his  Catalogue  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty  stars,  which  is  preserved  in  the  “  Almagest”  of 
Ptolemy.  In  this  operation  he  used  the  astrolabe,  which 
was  probably  invented  by  him.  He  originated  a  more 
complete  system  of  geography,  and  the  mode  of  de¬ 
termining  the  position  of  towns  by  circles  drawn  on 
the  earth  corresponding  to  those  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
Among  his  lost  works  were  “On  the  Magnitudes  and 
Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,”  “The  Movement  of 
the  Moon  in  Latitude,”  and  “  On  the  Retrogradation  of 
the  Equinoctial  and  Solstitial  Points.” 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History;”  Montucla,  “Histoire  de* 
Math^matiques ;”  Delambre,  “  Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  ancienne 
Dr.  Hoefer’s  article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale ;”  J. 
A.-Schmidt,  “Dissertatio  de  Hipparcho,”  etc.,  1689. 

Hipparchus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who  lived 
probably  about  300  B.C. 

Hipparque.  See  Hipparchus. 

Hip'pa-sus,  [Gr.  'hr  it  aao^,\  a  Pythagorean  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Metapontum,  held,  it  is  said,  the  doctrine 
that  fire  was  the  origin  of  all  things. 

Hippeau,  e'po',  (C£lestin,)  a  French  littirateur, 
born  at  Niort  in  1803,  published  a  “History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Philosophy,”  (1833,)  etc.  Died  in  1883. 

Hippel,  von,  fon  hip'p?l,  (Theodor  Gottlieb,)  a 
German  humorist  and  original  thinker,  born  at  Gerdauen, 
in  Prussia,  in  1741.  He  studied  law,  and  became  in  1780 
burgomaster  of  Konigsberg.  He  claimed  for  women 
admission  to  civil  offices  and  a  greater  social  equality. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  Treatise  on  Marriage,”  (“  Ueber 
die  Ehe,”  1774,)  “Designs  after  Nature,”  (1790,)  an  Au¬ 
tobiography,  (1800,)  and  “The  Education  of  Women,” 
(1801.)  His  character  was  eccentric.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Ghrvinus,  “  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung,”  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  vol.  v.;  W.  G.  Keber,  “Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen  den 
geheimen  Kriegsrath  von  Hippel  betreffend,”  1802 ;  “  Biographie  T 
G.  von  Hippel’s  zum  Theil  von  ihm  selbst  verfasst,”  1800. 

Hippias.  See  Hipparchus  and  Harmodius. 

Hip'pl-as,  ['I7T7 riof,]  a  Greek  sophist,  born  at  Elis* 
was  a  contemporafy  of  Socrates.  His  character  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  called  “  Hippias  Major. 
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Hip'po  or  Hip'pon,  [Imruv,]  a  Greek  philosopher, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
and  to  have  been  a  native  of  Samos,  or  of  Rhegium.  He 
held  that  moisture,  or  water,  is  the  principle  of  all  things 
and  derived  much  of  his  system  from  Thales. 
Hippocrate.  See  Hippocrates. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  'lTnroK.pa.TTjc  ;  Fr.  Hippocrate, 
e'po'kRSt'  J  It.  Ippocrate,  ip-pok'Ri-t^,]  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  physician  of  antiquity,  justly  styled  the  “  Father  of 
Medicine,”  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos  in  460  b.c., 
and  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  a  descendant  of  Esculapius,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  first  lessons  in  medicine.  His 
family,  the  Asclepiadse,  for  many  generations  had  prac¬ 
tised  the  same  art.  The  materials  for  writing  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  are  deficient.  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
medicine  at  Athens  under  Herodicus,  and  to  have  learned 
philosophy  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  after  which  he  prac¬ 
tised  and  taught  in  Cos,  also  in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  court 
of  Perdiccas,  King  of  Macedonia,  etc.  Soranus  relates 
that  he  acquired  fame  by  checking  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  Athens,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  that  city,  and  with  other  honours.  The  story  that 
he  refused  the  invitation  and  magnificent  offers  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  is  by  some  discredited. 

His  superior  talents,  his  rare  sagacity,  his  signal  suc¬ 
cess,  and  his  devoted  humanity,  inspired  universal  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect.  He  had  a  great  number  of  pupils, 
from  whom  he  exacted  an  oath  that  they  would  never 
abuse  their  trust  by  criminal  piactice,  nor  divulge  pro¬ 
fessional  secrets.  He  held  that  the  body  is  composed 
of  four  primary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
which  produce  the  four  cardinal  humours,  blood,  phlegm, 
bile,  and  black  bile.  He  knew  but  little  of  anatomy. 
He  carried  forward  the  reform  begun  by  his  ancestors, 
in  substituting  experiment  and  observation  for  specula¬ 
tive  theories.  He  paid  more  attention  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors  to  diet  and  changes  of  weather.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  discoveries  is  that  of  critical  days 
in  fevers.  Of  the  numerous  (Greek)  works  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  probable  that  some  were  composed  by  other 
writers,  as  there  were  several  noted  physicians  of  the 
same  name.  He  died  at  Larissa,  at  an  age  which  is 
variously  stated  between  eighty-five  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  years.  As  an  inventor  he  is  unrivalled  by 
any  physician  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  “  Prognostics,”  “  Epidemics,”  “  On  Regi¬ 
men,”  and  “On  Air,  Water,  and  Locality.”  Of  the 
eighty-seven  extant  treatises  ascribed  to  him,  only  a  few 
are  undoubtedly  genuine. 

See  Soranus,  “  Vita  Hippocratis,”  in  Fabricius,  “  Bibliotheca 
Graeca  Boerhaave,  “  De  Studio  Hippocratis,”  1721 ;  A.  de  Hal¬ 
ler,  “Bibliotheca  Medico-practica,”  1776;  G.  Cramer,  “Disser¬ 
tation  sur  Hippocrate,”  1748;  Houcluros,  “Essai  historique  et 
critique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  ficrits  d’ Hippocrate,”  1840;  G.  Sprengel, 
“Apologiedes  Hippocrates  und  seiner  Grundsatze,”  2  vols.,  1789- 
92;  C.  P.  Gesner,  “De  Divino  Hippocrate,”  1739;  Karl  F.  Mar¬ 
cus,  “  Dissertatio  de  Vita  Hippocratis,”  1838 ;  A.  Oettinger, 
“Hippocratis  Vita,”  1836. 

Hippocrates,  a  Syracusan,  shared  with  his  brother 
Epicydes  the  command  of  the  army  which  defended 
Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  213  B.C.  Died  in  212  B.c 

Hippocrates  of  Chios,  a  noted  Greek  geometer, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  where  he  opened  a  celebrated  school.  He 
first  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the  lune. 

Hip-po-da-mi'a  [Gr.  'Imvoda/j-ELa]  or  Hip-pod'a-me, 
a  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  which  see. 

Hip-pod'a-mus  ['l7T7r6(5a/zof]  of  Miletus,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Greek  architect,  lived  about  440  b.c.  .He  built 
the  Piraeus  of  Athens,  under  the  order  of  Pericles,  and 
planned  the  city  of  Rhodes,  about  408  B.C 

Hippolyte.  See  Hippolytus. 

Hip-pol'jf-te,  ['l7T7roXuT7/,l  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 
was  called  a  daughter  of  Mars.  The  poets  feigned  that 
she  had  a  girdle  coveted  by  Eurystheus,  who  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  it  to  him.  ohe  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Hippolyte,  (Louis  Modestin  Florvil,)  a 
president  of  Hayti,  was  born  at  Cape  Haytien  in  1827. 
He  was  educated  in  France,  joined  the  Haytian  army, 
and  distinguished  himself.  In  1889  he  headed  t  e  in 


the  chief  power.  He  was  elected  president  in  189®. 
Died  March  24,  1896. 

Hip-poFy-tus,  [Fr.  Hippolyte;  It.  Ippolito,] 
Saint,  a  Christian  bishop  and  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  has  recently  attracted  great  attention  on  the 
part  of  scholars  and  theologians.  He  was  dissident 
Bishop  of  Portus,  (the  harbour  of  Rome,)  and  the 
author  of  numerous  learned  works,  highly  extolled  by 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  Christian  Fathers.  After 
occupying  the  see  of  Portus  eighteen  years  or  more, 
he  probably  died  in  exile  in  Sardinia  about  238  a.d. 

Hippolytus,  ['lirnoXvToc,]  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hip¬ 
polyte,  or  Antiope.  The  poets  relate  that  his  step¬ 
mother  Phaedra  made  to  him  amorous  overtures  which 
he  rejected,  that  she  then  by  calumny  induced  Theseus 
to  curse  him,  and  that,  at  the  request  of  Theseus,  Nep¬ 
tune  caused  the  horses  of  Hippolytus  to  become  unruly, 
and  to  drag  him  until  he  was  dead. 

Hip-pom'^-don,  ['l7r7ro^duv,]  a  Spartan  warrior, 
was  a  son  of  Agesilaus,  and  a  cousin  of  King  Agis  IV. 
He  supported  Agis  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  Spartan 
institutions.  He  was  living  in  220  B.c. 

Hip-po'na,  the  name  of  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
horses.  Her  statues  were  placed  in  stables. 

Hip'po-nax,  ['I7r7ra>va|,]  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived 
about  540  B.c.,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  Having  been 
expelled  from  that  city  by  its  tyrants,  he  removed  to 
Clazomene.  He  wrote  satires,  of  which  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  now  remain.  He  was  the  first  who  employed  the 
modification  of  the  Iambic  metre  termed  Choliambic. 

Hi'  ram,  King  of  Tyre,  began  to  reign  about  1025  b.c. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Da. id  and  Solomon,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  alliance  and  always  maintained 
friendly  relations.  He  was  a  wise  and  successful  ruler. 

See  I.  Kings  v.,  and  I.  Chronicles  xiv. 

Hiranyakasipu.  See  Narasingha. 

Hire,  de  la.  See  La  Hire. 

Hirnheim,  hSSRn'him,  or  Hernhaym,  h&Rn'hlm, 
(Hieronymus,)  a  German  monk  and  writer,  bom  at 
Troppau  in  1635;  died  in  1679. 

Hirsch,  hSSRsh,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German 
economist  and  numismatist,  born  in  1698;  died  in  1780. 

Hirsch,  (Max,)  a  German  (Hebrew)  author  and 
liberal  politician,  born  at  Halberstadt,  December  30, 
1832.  Besides  books  of  travel,  etc.,  he  has  written  much 
on  social  and  labour  questions,  politics,  etc.,  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  German  Reichstag. 

Hirsch,  (Samuel,)  Ph.D.,  an  eminent  Jewish  rabbi, 
born  at  Thalfingen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  June  8,  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  Metz,  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  where 
he  graduated  ;  was,  1843-66,  grand  rabbi  of  Luxemburg, 
and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  radical  reform 
movement  among  American  Jews.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “  Religious  Philosophy  of  the  Jews,”  “  Hu¬ 
manity  as  Religion,"  “  Messiah-Lore  of  the  Jews,’? 

etc. 

Hirsch  de  G-erenth,  (Maurice  de,)  Baron,  an 
Austrian  financier,  born  at  Munich  in  1831*  Left  a 
large  fortune  by  his  father,  and  marrying  a  woman 
with  a  dowry  of  $20,000,000,  he  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  business  operations,  and  gained  a  fortune  of 
$200,000,000.  With  this  he  entered  upon  large  be¬ 
nevolent  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-Jews, 
his  gifts  aggregating  $50,000,000,  while  those  of  his 
wife  were  proportionately  liberal.  He  died  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1896,  and  his  wife  April  I,  1899. 

Hirscher,  hSSRshV,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  Swiss 
Catholic  theologian,  born  near  Altorf  in  1 788.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  “  Christian  Morality,”  (“ Christliche  Mo¬ 
ral  ”  3  vols.,  5th  edition,  1851.)  Died  September  4,  1865. 

Hirsching,  h^Rsh'ing,  (Friedrich  Karl  Gottlob,) 
a  German  antiquary,  born  at  Uffenheim  in  1762,  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen  in  1792.  He  Po¬ 
lished  several  useful  works,  among  which  are  a  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Best  Libraries  of  Germany,”  (4  ™ls;* 
1700,)  and  a  “Historical  and  Literary  Manual  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Persons  who  died  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

(“  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch  beruhmter  1  erso- 


surrection  that  overthrew  President  Legitime,  and  seized _ _ _ _ _ 
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nen,”  etc.,  1794-1815,  17  vols.)  The  last  12  volumes  of 
this  were  edited  by  J.  H.  M.  Ernesti.  Died  in  1800. 

Hirschvogel,  ht^Rsh'fo'gsl,  (Augustin,)  a  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1506 ;  died 
in  1560. 

Hirst,  (Henry  B.,)  an  American  poet,  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1813.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843.  His  first  poems  appeared  in  “  Graham’s 
Magazine.”  He  afterwards  published  “  The  Coming  of 
the  Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Time,  and  other  Poems,” 
(1845,)  and  “  Endymion,  a  Tale  of  Greece,  in  four  cantos,” 
(1848.)  Died  March  30,  1874. 

Hirt  or  Hirth,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  Orien¬ 
talist  and  writer,  born  at  Apolda  in  1719,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Tena.  Died  in  1784. 

Hirtius,  hir'she-us,  (Aulus,)  a  Roman  consul  and  gen¬ 
eral,  was  a  patrician  by  birth.  Cicero,  who  was  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  speaks  highly  of  his  talents.  He  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  supported  his  party 
in  the  civil  war.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Hirtius 
joined  Brutus  against  Antony,  and  was  elected  consul 
with  C.  Vibius  Pansa.  In  43  b.c.  these  consuls  gained 
a  victory  over  Antony  at  Mutina,  (M6dena ;)  but  Hirtius 
was  killed  in  the  action.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  continuation  of  “  Caesar’s  Commentaries” 
which  forms  the  eighth  book  of  the  “Gallic  War,”  and 
also  of  two  other  treatises  on  the  campaigns  of  Caesar, 
viz.,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  African. 

Hirzel,  hS^Rt's?!,  (Bernhard,)  a  Swiss  Orientalist, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1807,  translated  the  “Sakuntala”  of 
Kalidasa  from  the  Sanscrit  into  German.  Died  in  1847. 

Hirzel,  (Hans  Caspar,)  a  Swiss  physician  and  sen¬ 
ator,  born  at  Zurich  in  1725,  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Rural 
Economy,”  and  “  The  Rustic  Socrates,”  (1761-74.)  Died 
in  1803. 

Hisely,  hfez'le',  (Jean  Joseph,)  a  Swiss  historian, 
born  in  1800,  wrote,  in  French,  “  Researches  on  William 
Tell,”  (1843,)  and  other  works  on  Swiss  history. 

Hisham.  See  Hesham. 

Hisinger,  hee'sing-er,  or  Hising,  hee'sing,  (Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  Swedish  mineralogist,  born  in  1766,  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Lethea  Suecica,  seu  petrificata 
Sueciae,”  (1837-40.)  Died  in  1852. 

Histiseus,  his-te-ee'us,  [Gr.  'lancuoc;  Fr.  Histi6e, 
4s'  te'I',]  an  able  and  crafty  ruler  of  Miletus,  to  whom 
Darius  intrusted  the  duty  of  guarding  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube  during  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  about  512  B.c. 
He  refased  to  desert  Darius  at  the  instigation  cf  Mil- 
tiades ;  but  he  afterwards  revolted,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Persians  about  494  b.c. 

Histide.  See  Histi^eus. 

Hita,  de,  dl  ee'ti,  (Gines  Perez,)  a  Spanish  chroni¬ 
cler,  born  in  Murcia,  lived  between  1550  and  1600.  He 
wrote  an  interesting  work,  entitled  “The  Civil  Wars  of 
Granada.” 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Hitch'cock,  (Charles  Henry,)  Ph.D.,  an  American 
geologist,  a  son  of  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  was  born 
at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  August  23,  1836.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Amherst  College  in  1856.  He  studied  divinity 
at  New  Haven,  and  science  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  London.  He  was  professor  of  geology  at  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  1866-70,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  professor  of  the  same  science  in  Dartmouth 
College.  He  published  many  scientific  papers,  and  several 
volumes  of  reports  prepared  in  connection  with  various 
State  geological  surveys. 

I  Hitch'cock,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  American  geol¬ 
ogist,  born  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  May  24,  1793. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Con- 
,way,  Massachusetts,  in  1821,  and  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  Amherst  College  in  1825.  In  1840 
he  published  his  “  Elementary  Geology,”  a  valuable 
work,  which  passed  through  ttoenty-five  or  more  edi¬ 
tions.  From  1845  to  1854  he  was  president  of  Amherst 
College,  the  prosperity  of  which  increased  greatly  under 
his  direction.  He  became  about  1845  professor  of  natu¬ 
ral  theology  and  geology  in  that  institution.  Having 
been  appointed  State  geologist  for  Massachusetts,  he 
made  a  geological  survey  of  that  State,  and  wrote 


“Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,”  (1833-41.) 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  “The  Geology  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,”  (1823,)  “The  Religion  of  Geology 
and  its  Connected  Sciences,”  (1851,)  and  “Illustrations 
of  Surface-Geology,”  (1857.)  By  his  exposition  of  the 
fossil  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  valley  he  originated 
a  new  branch  of  science,  called  Ichnology.  He  published 
in  1848  “  Fossil  Footprints  in  the  United  States.”  He 
was  the  chief  founder  and  first  president  of  the  American 
Geological  Association.  Died  in  1864. 

See  “  Silliman's  Journal,”  vol.  xli. ;  “  North  British  Review”  tot 
February,  i860. 

Hitchcock,  (Ethan  Allen,)  an  American  writer  and 
military  officer,  a  grandson  of  Ethan  Allen,  was  born  in 
Vergennes,  Vermont,  in  1798.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1817,  and  served  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida. 
In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Scott,  and  in  1847  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  commandant  of  the  Pacific  division,  but  he 
returned  in  1854,  and  the  next  year  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission.  He  wrote  “Swedenborg  a  Hermetic  Philo¬ 
sopher,”  (1858.)  Died  in  1870. 

Hitchcock,  (Peter,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in  1780,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1801.  He  represented  a  district  of  Ohio  in  Congress 
from  1817  to  1819,  and  was  subsequently  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  for  twenty-eight  years,  for 
six  years  of  which  period  he  was  chief  justice.  Died 
in  1853. 

Hitch'cock,  (Roswell  Dwight,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  was  born  at  East  Machias,  Maine, 
August  15,  1817.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1836,  and  studied  divinity  at  Andover  Seminary.  He 
was  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College  from  1852  to  1855, 
became  professor  of  church  history  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  in  1855,  and  in  1880  was  chosen 
its  president.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Life  of  Edward 
Robinson,”  (1863,)  an  “Analysis  of  the  Bible,”  (1869,) 
and  “Socialism,”  (1878.)  Died  June  16,  1887. 

Hit/tell,  (John  Sherzer,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Jonestown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1825.  He  was 
for  twenty-five  years  a  journalist  in  San  Francisco, 
and  wrote  “  History  of  the  Mental  Growth  of  Man¬ 
kind  in  Ancient  Times,”  “The  Evidences  against 
Christianity,”  “The  Resources  of  California,”  etc. 

His  brother,  Theodore  Henry  Hittell,  born  in 
1830,  went  to  California  in  1855  and  practised  law 
there  after  1862.  He  wrote  “  History  of  California,” 
“General  Laws  of  California,”  etc. 

Hittorf,  hit'toRf  or  ^e'toRff,  (Jacques  Ignace,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  architect  and  antiquary,  born  at  Cologne  in  1793, 
was  a  pupil  of  Belanger.  He  was  appointed  architect  to 
the  King  of  France  in  1818,  after  which  he  visited  Italy. 
He  commenced  about  1834  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  (in  the  Italian  style,)  and  designed  the  remark¬ 
able  works  of  the  Place  de  Concorde.  Among  his  capital 
works  are  the  Grand  Circus,  (1840,)  the  Panorama,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  twelve  iron  cables,  and 
the  Cirque-Napol6on,  (1851.)  M.  Hittorf  acquired  a 
European  reput  tion  by  these  structures,  and  by  his 
writings  on  classical  art,  namely,  “  Polychromic  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Greeks,”  (1830,)  “Modern  Architecture 
of  Sicily,”  (1837,)  and  “Ancient  Architecture  of  Sicily.” 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1867. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Hitzig,  hit'siG,  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  biblical  critic, 
born  in  Baden  in  1807.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Zurich  in  1833.  His  principal  works  are  a  “Transla¬ 
tion  and  Exposition  of  Isaiah,”  (1833,)  and  commentaries 
on  the  other  greater  prophets,  (1841-50.)  Died  in  1875* 

Hitzig,  (Georg  Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  German  architect,  born  in  1811 ;  died  in  1881. 

Hjeerne  or  Hiaerne,  he-SR'neh,  (Urban,)  a  Swedish 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  1641,  became  first  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  king  Carl  XI.,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Council  of  Mines.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“Acta  etTentamina  chimica,”  (“  Chemical  Experiments,” 
1712,)  and  “  Oryctographia  Suecana,”  (1716.)  Died  in 
1724. 


a,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long;  \  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nflt;  good;  moon; 
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Hjort  he-oRt'  or  hyoRt,  (Peder,)  a  Danish  gram- 
marian,  born  near  Copenhagen  in  1793.  After  an  ex- 
tensiye  tour  in  France  and  Italy,  he  became  professor 
ox  German  at  Soroe.  He  wrote  several  successful  works 
on  grammar,  among  which  are  “Tydsk  Grammatik  for 
Dansktalende,”  (“German  Grammar  for  the  Use  of 
Danes,”  5th  edition,  1851,)  “Tydsk  Lasebog  for  Dansk¬ 
talende,”  (“German  Reader  for  the  Use  of  Danes,”  3d 
edition,  1843,)  and  “Den  Danske  Borneven,”  (“The 
Danish  Child’s  Friend.”  Died  November  n,  1871. 

Him,  hleen,  Hlina,  hlee'na,  or  Lyna,  lee'na,  [sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  hlyna ,  to  “  warm”  or  «  become 
warm,”]  in  the  Northern  mythology,  a  goddess,  whose 
office  it  is  to  watch  over  those  whom  Frigga  wishes  to 
guard  from  peril.  As  Frigga  represents  the  earth’s 
fertility,  so  Hlin  typifies  the  mild  warmth  which  protects 
the  tender  plants  from  the  breath  of  the  Frost-giants. 

Hlodyn,  hlo'din,  [in  all  probability  the  same  as  Hlu- 
DANA,  the  Latin  name  of  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Germans,] 
in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  mother  of  Thor,  and  prob¬ 
ably  another  name  for  Fiorgyn  or  Fiorgvin,  (also  called 
the  mother  of  Thor,)  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  Thorpe 
derives  it  from  hlafta ,  (allied  to  the  English  « lade”  and 
“  load,”)  to  “  heap  up,”  to  “  load.”  Fiorgynn  (as  a  mas¬ 
culine  noun)  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  Frigga. 

Hlubek,  hloo'bfik,  (Franz  Xaver  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger. 
man  writer  on  rural  economy,  born  in  Silesia  in  1802.  His 
principal  works  are  “  The  Nutrition  of  Plants  and  Statics 
of  Agriculture,”  (1841,)  and  a  “Complete  Treatise  on 
Rural  Economy,”  (2  vols.,  1846.)  Died  Feb.  10,  1880. 

Hoad'ley  or  Hoadly,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  divine, 
Dorn  at  Wester  ham  in  1676,  took  orders  about  1700. 
His  zeal  for  religious  liberty  and  opposition  to  the  High- 
Church  principles  caused  his  promotion  in  1715  to  the  see 
of  Bangor.  In  1 7 1 7  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  king, 
from  which  arose  the  great  Bangorian  controversy.  This 
was  maintained  by  Snape,  Law,  and  other  partisans  of 
the  High  Church  on  one  hand,  and  Hoadley  on  the  other. 
He  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1721,  and  of  Win¬ 
chester  in  1734.  He  wrote  a  “Life  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,”  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1761. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Hoadley,  (Benjamin,)  M.D.,  eldest  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  London  in  1705,  and  graduated  in 
1729.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king’s 
household,  and  in  1746  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  wrote  “  The  Suspicious  Husband,”  a  comedy,  which 
was  successful,  and  assisted  Hogarth  in  the  “Analysis 
of  Beauty.”  Died  in  1757. 

Hoar,  (Ebenezer  Rockwood,)  an  able  lawyer,  the 
son  of  Samuel  Hoar,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  in  1816.  His  mother  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Roger  Sherman.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1835,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1840, 
and  practised  in  Boston.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  1869-70,  and 
member  of  Congress,  1873^75.  Died  Jan.  31,  1895. 

Hoar,  (George  Frisbie,)  LL.D.,  an  American  Sen¬ 
ator,  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  August  29, 1826,  a 
son  of  Samuel  Hoar,  noticed  below.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1846,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School, 
served  in  Congress,  1868-76,  and  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Massachusetts  in  1877,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  re-elected.  He  was  on  the  Tilden-Hayes 
Electoral  Commission,  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1880.  Died  Sept.  30,  1904. 

Hoar,  (Samuel,)  a  lawyer,  born  at  Lincoln,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1778,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina  in  1844,  to  protect  the  rights  of  certain  free 
negro  sailors  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Charleston; 
but  he  was  driven  from  that  city  by  a  mob  before  he 
could  perform  his  mission.  Died  in  1856. 

Hoare,  (Prince,)  an  English  artist  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Bath  in  1754,  was  the  son  of  William  Hoare, 
noticed  below.  He  studied  painting  at  Rome,  and  in 
1799  was  chosen  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  dramas,  as 
“No  Song,  No  Supper,”  “Lock  and  Key,”  etc.  Died 
in  1834-  _ 


Hoare,  (Sir  Richard  Colt,)  a  noted  English  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  1758,  married  in  1783  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  inherited  the  title  of  baronet  in  1787. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a  topographer  and  antiquarian 
by  his  “  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Wiltshire,”  and 
wrote  several  other  works.  Died  in  1838. 

Hoare,  (William,)  R.A.,  an  English  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  born  at  Bath  about  1706  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  After 
studying  many  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Bath,  and 
worked  with  great  success,  especially  in  portraits.  Died 
n  1792. 

Ho'bart,  (Augustus  Charles,)  known  as  Hobart 
Pasha,  a  naval  commander,  born  in  England,  April  1, 
1822,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  He  entered 
the  royal  navy  in  1836,  commanded  the  Queen’s  yacht, 
1 845—47,  and  served  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  1861-65, 
being  still  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  he  commanded 
a  blockade-runner  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
In  1867  he  entered  the  Turkish  navy,  served  against  the 
Cretan  insurgents,  and  was  soon  made  an  admiral  and 
inspector-general  of  the  navy.  In  1881  he  was  made  a 
marshal  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Died  in  1886. 

Ho'bart,  (Garret  Augustus,)  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Monmouth  county, 
New  Jersey,  June  3,  1841.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1869,  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  House 
1 873—78,  and  of  the  Senate  1879-85,  being  president 
of  the  Senate  in  1881.  He  became  very  prominent 
in  Republican  politics,  and  was  elected  Vice-President 
for  the  term  1897-1901,  He  died  November  21, 
1899. 

HS'baxt,  (John  Henry,)  D.D.,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1775,  was  ordained  in  1798.  He  was  successively 
pastor  at  New  Brunswick,  Hempstead,  and  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  and  was  chosen  Bishop  of  New 
York  in  1816.  He  published  numerous  theological 
works.  Died  in  1830. 

Hobbema  or  Hobbima,  hob'be-mi,  (Minderhout  ; 
Ger.  Meindert;  Fr.  Minard,)  an  excellent  Flemish 
landscape-painter,  was  born  probably  at  Coevorden  about 
1638.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  simple  rural  and  sylvan  scenes 
diversified  by  a  winding  stream,  a  ruined  tower,  or  a  dis¬ 
tant  village.  He  excelled  in  perspective  and  colouring. 
His  works  are  rare,  and  command  very  high  prices. 
Over  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  for  one. 
Died  in  December,  1709. 

Hobbes,  hflbz,  (Thomas,)  a  famous  English  philos¬ 
opher,  born  at  Malmesbury  in  1588.  As  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  he  travelled  several 
times  on  the  continent  with  his  pupils,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Gassendi,  Descartes,  etc.  In  1628  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  Latin  translation  of  Thucydides,  and  in  1642 
a  treatise  on  government, — “Elementa  Philosophica  de 
Cive.”  He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  king.  In  1647 
he  was  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(Charles  II.,)  then  in  Paris.  His  treatise  on  “Human 
Nature”  (1650)  was  followed  by  the  “Leviathan,”  (a 
complete  system  of  his  philosophy,  including  his  politi¬ 
cal,  moral,  and  theological  views,)  which  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  gave  offence  to  theologians,  and — though 
it  was  hostile  to  liberal  principles — even  to  the  royalists. 
In  1666  this  work  and  his  “De  Cive”  were  censured  by 
Parliament.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  he  received  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  pounds.  His  paradoxical  opin¬ 
ions  were  warmly  controverted  by  Cudworth,  Clarendon, 
and  others.  In  1675  he  published  a  translation  in  verse 
of  the  “Iliad”  and  the  “Odyssey,”  which  drew  from 
Pope  the  assertion  that  “his  poetry  is  too  mean  for 
criticism.”  In  his  old  age,  which  was  passed  at  the 
seat  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  he  published 
a  “History  of  the  Civil  War  from  1640  to  1660,”  ana 
other  worKS.  “  A  permanent  foundation  of  his  fame,” 
says  Mackintosh,  “consists  in  his  admirable  style,  which 
seems  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  language. 
Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has  more 
than  one  meaning,  which  never  requires  a  second 
thought  to  find.  .  .  .  His  little  tract  on  *  Human  Na- 
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ture’  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous  or  a  needless  word.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  no  writer  of  any  age  or  nation,  on  subjects  so 
abstruse,  has  manifested  an  equal  power  of  engraving 
his  thoughts  on  the  mind  of  his  readers.  .  .  .  His  style  so 
stimulates  attention  that  it  never  tires,  and,  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  appears  to  have  as  much 
spirit  as  can  be  safely  blended  with  reason.”  Died  1679. 

Hobbs,  (Alfred  Charles,)  an  American  lock 
expert,  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1812. 
He  entered  the  lock  and  safe  business,  invented  an 
unpickable  lock,  and  became  such  an  expert  that  he 
could  open  the  best  safe-locks  in  a  remarkably  brief 
time.  His  most  famous  exploit  was  in  London,  with 
a  Brahma  lock,  for  which  an  offer  of  two  hundred 
guineas  was  made  to  any  one  who  could  open  it 
without  a  key.  Hobbs  did  so  in  fifty-one  hours.  He 
opened  another  combination-lock  in  a  few  minutes  with 
his  back  to  the  door.  His  own  lock  resisted  the  efforts 
of  pickers.  He  died  November  6,  1891. 

Hob'house,  (Sir  Benjamin,)  M.P.,  an  English  states¬ 
man,  born  in  1757,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1797  to  1818,  held  several  civil  offices, 
and  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Fox.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Heresy,”  and  “Remarks  on  France  and 
Italy.”  Died  in  1831. 

Hobhouse,  (John  Cam,)  Lord  Broughton,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  writer,  born  in  1786,  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  became  intimate  at  college  with  Lord 
Byron,  in  company  with  whom  he  visited  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  in  1809.  He  published  in  1812  “  A  Journey 
through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey,  witn 
Lord  Byron,”  which  was  long  the  best  account  of  that 
country,  and,  in  1816,  “  Letters  on  the  Hundred  Days,  or 
Last  Reign  of  Napoleon,”  (in  2  vols.)  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  Radicals  or  Liberals  of  Westminster 
in  1819,  and  obtained  success  as  a  speaker.  In  1831 
he  became  secretary  of  war  in  the  Whig  ministry.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  in  1833,  and 
was  president  of  the  board  of  control  from  1846  to  1851. 
Died  in  June,  1869. 

HotCson,  (John  ^tkinson,)  an  English  reform 
writer,  was  born  at  Derby,  July  6,  1858.  He  was  a 
University  Extension  lecturer  from  1887  to  1897,  and 
published  “The  Physiology  of  Industry,”  (1889,) 
“  Problems  of  Poverty,”  (1891,)  “The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Capitalism,”  (1894,)  “The  Problem  of  the 
Unemployed,”  (1896,)  “John  Ruskin,  Social  Re¬ 
former,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Hob/son,  (Richmond  Pearson,)  an  American 
naval  engineer,  was  born  at  Greensboro,  Alabama, 
August  17,  1870.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1889,  became  a  naval  constructor,  and  was  on  the 
cruiser  New  York  during  the  blockade  of  Santiago, 
where  he  sunk  the  collier  Merrimac  in  the  harbour 
channel  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  He 
subsequently  attempted  to  raise  the  wrecked  Spanish 
ships,  and  succeeded  with  the  Maria  Teresa. 

Hoc'cleve  or  Oc'cleve,  (Thomas,)  an  early  English 
poet  and  lawyer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
1370.  He  wrote  “  The  Story  of  Jonathan,”  and  other 
poems.  “His  poetry,”  says  Hallam,  “abounds  with 
pedantry,  and  is  destitute  of  all  grace  and  spirit.” 

Hoche,  ^6sh  or  /fcosh,  (Lazare,)  a  French  general,  who 
rose  from  a  very  humble  rank  in  society,  was  born  at 
Montreuil,  near  Paris,  in  1768,  and  entered  the  French 
guards  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  favoured  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1792.  Hav¬ 
ing  studied  tactics,  and  served  witn  credit  at  Thionville, 
Dunkirk,  etc.,  he  became  in  a  short  time  successively 
general  of  brigade  and  general  of  division,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  commanded  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 
In  1793  he  defeated  Wurmser  and  drove  him  out  of  Al¬ 
sace,  soon  after  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  Jacobin 
leader  Saint-Just  and  imprisoned  at  Paris.  The  fall  of 
Robespierre  in  1794  restored  him  to  liberty  and  com¬ 
mand.  Employed  tc  subdue  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee, 
he  effected  much  by  his  address  and  moderation,  and  in 
1795  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quiberon.  In  1797*  com¬ 
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manding  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  he  opened 
the  campaign  against  the  Austrians  by  a  daring  passage 
of  the  Rhine  in  their  presence,  and  defeated  them  in 
several  actions.  In  the  contest  between  the  Directory 
and  the  Legislative  Councils,  Hoche  favoured  the  former, 
who  invoked  the  aid  of  his  army,  but  soon  issued  counter¬ 
orders  and  employed  another  in  the  service.  He  died, 
of  poison,  (as  was  suspected,)  in  1797.  He  was  one  of 
the  noblest  spirits  and  ablest  generals  that  the  Revo¬ 
lution  produced,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  been  a 
formidable  rival  of  Bonaparte. 

Hochstetter,  von,  fon  hoK'stgt't^r,  (Ferdinand,) 
a  German  geologist,  born  at  Esslingen,  April  30,  1829. 
He  was  naturalist  to  the  Novara  expedition  around  the 
world,  1857-59.  He  lived  some  years  in  New  Zealand, 
and  published  “Geology  of  New  Zealand,”  (1864,)  and 
a  much  larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  German,  in 
1866.  He  later  became  a  professor  in  the  Vienna  Poly¬ 
technic  School.  He  published  “  Ueber  den  Ural,”  (1873,) 
and  “  Die  Erde,”  a  popular  work.  Died  at  Vienna,  July 
17,  1884. 

Hocquincourt,  d\  do'kiN'kooR',  (Charles  DEr 
Monchy,)  born  in  Picardy  in  1 599,  became  marshal  of 
France  in  1651,  and  commanded  the  royal  army  which 
was  defeated  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  1652.  He  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  killed  at  Dunkirk  in 
1658. 

Ho/dell,  (Frans  Oscar  Leonard,)  a  Swedish 
dramatist,  born  in  1840.  He  published  a  comic  paper, 
the  “  Sondags-Nisse,”  1881-90,  and  wrote  and 
adapted  for  the  stage  more  than  a  hundred  plays. 
The  most  popular  of  these  was  “  Andersson,  Peters- 
son,  and  Lundstrom.”  Died  May  25,  1890. 

Ho'd^r,  Ho'dur,  (Ho$r,)  or  Hod,  written  also 
Hoder,  the  blind  god  in  the  Norse  mythology.  Through 
the  cunning  malice  of  Loki,  he  became  the  slayer  of  his 
brother  Balder,  whose  death  Vali  avenged  by  killing 
Hoder.  (See  Balder,  and  Vali.) 

Hodge,  (Archibald  Alexander,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  theologian,  a  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
noticed  below.  He  was  born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
July  18, 1823,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1841,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1847,  and  became 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  became  a  professor 
at  Princeton  in  1877,  and  published  a  number  of 
books  on  theological  subjects.  Died  in  1886. 

Hodge,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
theologian,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1797.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1815,  and  studied  divinity  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  became  professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  1822.  In  1840  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and  exegetical  theology, 
and  in  1852  added  to  it  the  professorship  of  polemic 
theology.  In  1825  Dr.  Hodge  established,  and  was  for 
many  years  editor  of,  the  “  Biblical  Repertory  and  Prince¬ 
ton  Review,”  at  that  time  the  ablest  theological  quar¬ 
terly  in  America,  and  the  chief  organ  of  the  Old-School 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  volumes  of 
his  contributions  to  this  “  Review,”  entitled  “  Princeton 
Theological  Essays,”  were  published  in  1846-47,  and  a 
third  volume,  “Reviews  and  Essays,”  in  1857*  died 
June  19,  1878. 

Hod'ges,  (Edward,)  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Bristol,  July  20,  1796.  In  1838 
he  left  England  for  America,  ar.d  next  year  was  appointed 
organist  of  Saint  John’s  Episcopal  Chapel  in  New  York> 
He  returned  to  England  in  1863,  and  died  in  1867. 

Hodges,  hftj'?z,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  physician, 
who  practised  in  London,  and  gained  distinction  by  his 
faithful  services  during  the  great  plague  of  1665,  when  the 
most  of  the  doctors  fled  from  the  danger.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  an  account  of  this  calamity,  (1672.)  He  died  m 
prison  for  debt  in  1684. 

Hodges,  (William,)  R.A.,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London  about  1744.  He  painted  landscapes  with 
moderate  success,  and  was  employed  as  draughtsman 
in  Captain  Cook’s  second  voyage,  ( 1 77?-)  after* 

wards  visited  India  and  painted  some  Indian  views.  He 
published  “  Select  Views  in  India,”  (2  vols.,  1788,)  and 
“Travels  in  India  in  1780-83,”  ( 1 793-)  Died  *n  *797* 
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Hodg'kin,  (Thomas,)  an  English  historian,  born 
at  Tottenham  in  1831.  He  published  “  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders,”  (7  vols.,  1880-98,)  etc. 

HSdg'kln-spn,  (Eaton,)  born  at  Anderton,  Cheshire, 
m  1789,  is  distinguished  for  his  researches  respecting  the 
strength  of  iron  pillars,  rails,  etc.  He  discovered  that 
an  iron  rail  in  the  form  ol  an  inverted  letter  T  will  sup¬ 
port  a  greater  pressure  than  any  other.  From  numerous 
experiments  he  derived  formulas  for  solid  and  hollow 
iron  pillars,  which  are  generally  adopted.  He  co¬ 
operated  with  Mr.  Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the 
tubular  Britannia  bridge  about  1845.  Died  in  1861. 

Hodg'son,  (Brian  Houghton,)  a  British  ethnolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  1800.  While  in  the  government  service 
in  Nepaul,  and  afterwards,  he  made  a  large  collection 
of  the  northern  Buddhistic  literature,  and  wrote  many 
valuable  papers  on  the  ethnology  and  zoology  of  Ne¬ 
paul  and  Thibet.  He  collected  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  birds.  Died  in  1894. 

Hodg/son,  (Francis,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
1781,  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  provost  of 
Eton  College.  He  produced  a  version  of  Juvenal, 
(1808,)  “Sacred  Lyrics,”  (1842,)  and  other  poems. 
Died  in  1852. 

Hodgson,  (John  Evan,)  an  English  artist,  born 
at  London  in  1831.  His  first  picture  was  exhibited  in 
1856.  He  painted  historical  subjects  1861-69,  but 
afterwards  mainly  confined  himself  to  scenes  from 
Moorish  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1879. 

Hodierna,  o-de-SR'nl,  or  Adierna,  S-de-fiR'nS,  (Gi¬ 
ambattista,)  a  Sicilian  astronomer  and  priest,  born  at 
Ragusa  in  1597,  verified  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  discovered  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites.  His 
“  Medicseorum  Ephemerides”  (1656)  is  the  first  book, 
says  Lalande,  “in  which  we  find  observations  on  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites.”  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  System  of  Saturn,  (1657,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1660. 

Hodius.  See  Hody. 

Ho'dt,  [Lat.  Ho'dius,]  (Humphry,)  D.D.,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  divine  and  eminent  scholar,  born  at  Oldcombe  in 
1659.  About  1694  he  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford 
in  1698,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1704.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  work  “On  the  Original  Texts  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions,”  (“De  Bibli- 
orum  Textis  Originalibus,”  etc.,  1705,)  also,  “On  the 
Illustrious  Greek  Restorers  of  the  Greek  Language,” 
(1742,)  which  is  commended  by  Hallam.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Dr.  Jkbb,  “Notitia  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  H.  Hodii.” 

Hoe,  (Richard  March,)  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1812,  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  Hoe’s  type-revolving 
printing-press,  which  makes  the  impression  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  at  the  same  time.  Died  in  1886. 

Hoeck.  See  ZEpinus  and  Hoek. 

Hoefer,  ho'f$r,  [Fr.  pron.  ho'fair',]  (Johann  Chris¬ 
tian  Ferdinand,  a  German  writer,  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  versatility,  was  born  at  Doeschnitz,  in 
Thuringia,  in  1811.  He  became  in  1834  secretary  to 
Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of 
the  works  of  Plato.  He  left  Cousin  in  1836,  after  which 
he  studied  medicine,  and  practised  several  years  in  Paris. 
In  1843  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  M.  Cousin  to 
examine  the  German  methods  of  medical  instruction 
and  practice.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“  History  of  Chemistry  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present,”  (2  vols.,  1842.)  In  1851  he  was  selected  by 
MM.  Didot  to  direct  their  great  biographical  dictionary, 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,”  for  which  he  wrote 
able  articles  on  Aristotle,  Caesar,  Columbus,  Descartes, 
Erasmus,  and  others.  Died  in  1878. 

Hoefnaeghel,  hooFni'gsl  or  hoof'n&'H^l,  (George,, 
a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 54-5»  was  Painter 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  excelled  in  water-colour 
painting.  Died  at  Vienna  in  1600. 

Hoek  or  Hoeck,  van,  also  written  Houk, 
(Jan,)  a  Flemish  painter  of  history,  born  at  Antwerp 
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about  1600,  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  pupils  of  Rubens. 
He  worked  for  a  long  time  in  Germany,  and  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  He  passed  his  latter 
years  in  Antwerp.  His  design  and  colouring  are  highly 
praised  He  was  very  successful  in  portraits.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  “  Samson  and  Delilah,”  and  “  Christ 
on  the  Cross,”  (at  Bruges.)  Died  in  1650. 

See  J.  C.  Weyerman,  “De  Schilderkonst  der  Nederlanders.” 

Hoek,  (Robert,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1609,  was  a  skilful  painter.  He  painted  miniatures 
which  were  admired  for  extreme  fineness  of  touch  and 
beauty  of  colour.  His  principal  works  are  “  The  Twelve 
Apostles,”  an  army,  and  a  camp.  Died  in  1668. 

Hoelderlin.  See  Holderlin. 

Hoelfken.  See  Holfken. 

Hoelty.  See  Holty. 

Hoeltzlinus.  See  Holtzlinus. 

Hoenir  or  Honir,  ho'nir,  [etymology  unknown,]  in 
the  Norse  mythology,  a  god  who,  with  Lodur,  assisted 
Odin  in  creating  mankind.  He  is  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  his  portion  sense  or  perception,  while  Odin 
gave  breath  and  vitality,  and  Lodur  animal  warmth  and 
*be  flowing  (or  circulating)  blood.  (See  Odin.) 

Hoepfner.  See  Hopfner. 

Hoepken.  See  Hopken. 

Hoerberg.  See  Horberg. 

Hoeschel.  See  Hoschel. 

Hoest.  See  Host. 

Hoet,  hoot,  (Gerard.)  an  eminent  Dutch  historical 
painter,  born  at  Bommel  in  1648.  He  worked  mostly  at 
Utrecht  and  the  Hague.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
the  “  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  and  the  “  Sacrifice  of  Dido.” 
“The  talent  of  Hoet,”  says  Descamps,  “is  known 
throughout  Europe.  He  composed  with  much  genius, 
and  his  works  display  vast  erudition.”  Died  in  1733. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc 

Hoeven,  van  der,  v3n  der  hoo'ven,  (Jan,)  an  able 
Dutch  naturalist,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1801,  became 
professor  of  zoology  at  Leyden  in  1835.  His  principal 
work  is  an  excellent  “Manual  of  Zoology,”  (“Hand- 
boek  der  Dierkunde,”  2  vols.,  1827-33,)  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  (London,  1854.)  He  died  March 
10,  1868.  His  brother  Abraham  (1798-1855)  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  Holland. 

Ho'ey,  (Frances  Sarah  Cashel,)  an  authoress, 
born  at  Bushy  Park,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  February  15, 
1830.  Her  maiden  name  was  Johnston.  In  1846  she 
married  a  Mr.  Stewart,  and  in  1858  Mr.  J.  Cashel  Hoey. 
She  published  many  novels,  and  translated  the  “  Memoirs 
of  Mme.  de  Remusat”  from  the  French. 

Ho'ey,  (Josephine  Shaw,)  a  favourite  American 
actress,  born  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1824.  She 
married  in  1849  John  Hoey,  for  many  years  manager 
and  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company.  She 
continued  to  act  until  1865*  Died  in  1896. 

Hoeyer.  See  Hoyer. 

Hofer.  See  Hoefer. 

Hofer,  ho'fer,  (Andreas,)  a  celebrated  Tyrolese  pa¬ 
triot,  born  in  the  valley  of  the  Passeyr  in  1767.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  against  the  French 
and  the  Bavarian  government,  to  which  the  Tyrol  had 
been  lately  transferred,  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  archduke  John  for  the  deliverance  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  April,  1809,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Austrian 
army,  Hcefer,  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrolese  peasantry, 
defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  at  the  Ster- 
zinger  Moose.  In  the  May  following,  the  Austrians, 
under  General  Chasteler,  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  near  Worgl.  Soon  after 
this  the  Tyrolese  were  again  victorious  in  an  engagement 
near  Mount  Isel ;  but,  the  Austrian  army  being  with¬ 
drawn  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  country  was  once 
more  invaded  by  Marshal  Lefebvre.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  1809,  Hofer,  with  his  army  of  Tyrolese  peasants, 
signally  defeated  the  French  commander  near  Mount 
Isel,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  conflict ;  but,  overpowered 
at  last  by  the  reinforcements  sent  from  France,  he  took 
refuee  in  the  mountains.  Being  soon  after  betrayed  by 
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a  former  friend,  he  was  tried  at  Mantua,  and  was  shot 
in  February,  1810. 

See  “Andreas  Hofer  und  die  Tyroler  Insurrection,”  Munich, 
1811 ;  Hormayr,  “Geschichte  Andreas  Hofer’s  Sandwirths,”  etc., 
1809;  Becker,  “Andreas  Hofer  und  der  Freiheitskampf  in  Tyrol,” 
3  vols.,  1842;  “Memoirs  of  Andrew  Hofer,”  translated  from  the 
German  by  C.  H.  Hall. 

Hofer,  ho'fer,  (Edmund,)  a  distinguished  German 
novelist,  born  at  Greifswalde,  October  19, 1819.  He  was 
educated  at  Greifswalde,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  His 
very  numerous  novels  were  widely  popular,  and  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Pomeranian  peasant -life  are  excellent. 
Among  his  stories  are  “Auf  deutscher  Erde,”  (i860,) 
“Land-  und  Seenovellen,”  (1871,)  “Stille  Geschichten,” 
(1871,)  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  “History  of  German  Lit¬ 
erature,”  (1876,)  and  “  Wie  das  Volk  spricht,”  (1876,)  a 
collection  of  rustic  sayings.  Died  May  23,  1882. 

Hoff,  von,  fon  hoff,  (Karl  Ernst  Adolf,)  a  German 
geologist,  born  at  Gotha  in  1771,  wrote  a  “History  of 
the  Natural  Changes  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,”  (5 
vols.,  1822-41,)  and  edited,  from  1801  to  1816,  “The 
Almanac  of  Gotha,”  a  statistical  publication  of  very 
high  character.  Died  in  1837. 

Hoffbauer,  hof'bow'er,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  born  at  Bielefeld  in  1766,  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Researches  into  the  Diseases  of  the  Soul,” 
(3  vols.,  1802-07.)  Died  in  1827. 

HSff'man,  (Charles  Fenno,)  a  popular  American 
poet  and  novelist,  born  in  New  York  in  1806,  graduated 
at  Columbia  College.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  about  1828.  In  1835  he  produced  a  successful 
descriptive  work  entitled  “  Winter  in  the  West.”  He 
edited  successively  “  The  American  Monthly  Magazine” 
and  “The  New  York  Mirror.”  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems,”  aijd  a  number 
of  songs.  “No  American,”  says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “is 
comparable  to  him  as  a  song-writer.”  He  published  in 
1840  “Greyslaer,”  a  novel.  In  1849  he  was  attacked 
with  a  mental  derangement.  Died  at  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  June  7,  1884. 

See  Griswold,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  and  “  Prose 
Writers  of  America;”  Duyckinck,  “  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Lite¬ 
rature,”  vol.  ii. 

Hoffman,  (David,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Baltimore  in  1784,  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  from  1817  to  1836.  He  after¬ 
wards  resided  in  Philadelphia.  He  published  a  “  Course 
of  Legal  Study,”  which  has  been  highly  commended. 
According  to  Judge  Story,  “it  contains  by  far  the  most 
erfect  system  for  the  study  of  the  law  that  has  ever 
een  offered  to  the  public.”  He  also  wrote  or  compiled 
“  Chronicles  selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus 
the  Wandering  Jew,”  (2  vols.,  1855.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  “  North  American  Review”  for  January,  1830. 

Hoffman,  ^offm&N',  (Francois  BenoIt,)  an  able 
French  critic  and  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Nancy  in  1760. 
He  produced  many  successful  operas  and  dramas,  among 
which  are  “Phaedra,”  (1786,)  “Adrien,”  (1792,)  and 
‘  Stratonice,”  a  comedy,  (1792.)  He  wrote  literary  cri¬ 
tiques  for  the  “Journal  de  l’Empire”  and  the  “Journal 
des  Debats”  for  many  years.  “  He  had,”  says  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “  many  qualities  of  a  true  critic, — conscience  and 
independence.  .  .  .  He  was  learned  with  variety  and 
without  pedantry.”  Died  in  1828. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “  Causeries  du  Lundi”  for  February  25, 1850; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

f  Hoff' man,  (Murray,)  an  American  judge,  born  in 
New  York,  September  29,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  in  1809.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
assistant  vice-chancellor  of  New  York,  and  was  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  New  York,  1853-61.  He  pub¬ 
lished  various  law-books,  chiefly  on  chancery  subjects, 
besides  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  law.  Died  May 
7,  1878. 

Hoffmann,  hoffmin,  (Andreas  Gottlieb,)  a  German 
theologian,  born  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld  in  1796,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  in  1822.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Treatise  on  Hebrew  Antiquities,”  (1832,)  and 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia”  of  Ersch 
and  Gruber.  Died  March  16,  1864. 


Hoffmann,  (August  Heinrich,)  an  eminent  lyric 
poet  and  philologist,  called  also  Hoffmann  von  Fal- 
lersleben,  (fil'l$rs-li'b$n,)  was  born  at  Fallersleben,  in 
Hanover,  in  1798.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Bonn, 
and  became  in  1835  professor  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  at  Breslau.  He  published  “  German  Social 
Songs  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,” 
and  “  Mines  for  the  History  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature ;”  also  ballads,  songs  for  children,  war 
lyrics,  and  other  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired  for 
their  simplicity,  fervour,  and  pathos.  Died  in  1874. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;  *  “  Levens- 
schets  van  A.  H.  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.” 

Hoffmann,  (Caspar,)  a  German  physician,  bom  at 
Gotha  in  1572,  published  numerous  works  on  medicine. 
Died  at  Altdorf  in  1648. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hoffmann,  hof'min,  (Charles  Alexander,)  a 
Polish  writer,  born  in  Masovia  in  1798,  produced  in  1827 
a  Polish  translation  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
Having  been  identified  with  the  insurrection  of  1830,  he 
was  driven  into  exile  in  1832.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Clementina  Hoffmanowa.  Died  July  6,  1875. 

Hoffmann,  (Christian  Gottfried,)  a  German  juris¬ 
consult,  born  at  Lauban,  in  Lusatia,  in  1692,  became 
professor  of  law  at  Leipsic  in  1718,  and  afterwards  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  (in  Latin,)  among  which  are  a  “  History 
of  the  Roman  Law  of  Justinian,”  (1720-24,)  and  “Li¬ 
brary  of  German  Public  Law,”  (“Bibliotheca  Juris  pub- 
iici  Germanici,”  etc.,  1734.)  Died  in  1735. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Hir- 
sching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Hoffmann,  (Christoph  Ludwig,)  an  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Rheda,  in  Westphalia,  in  1721,  was 
physician  to  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and  Mentz.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  treatises  “On  the  Small-Pox,” 
(2  vols.,  1778,)  and  “On  the  Sensibility  and  Irritability 
of  the  Diseased  Parts,”  (1779.)  Died  in  1807. 

Hoffmann  or  Hoffmanowa,  hof-mi-no'vi,  (Cle¬ 
mentina,)  a  popular  Polish  authoress,  whose  maiden 
name  was  TansKa,  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1798,  and 
liberally  educated.  She  produced  about  1820,  in  Polish, 
her  “  Memorial  of  a  Good  Mother,”  which  had  a  great 
popularity.  She  was  married  to  Charles  A.  Hoffmann, 
with  whom  she  removed  to  Paris  about  1832.  Among 
her  works,  which  were  published  collectively  in  1833,  (in 
10  volsM)  are  letters,  historical  tales,  essays,  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  eminent  Poles.  Died  in  1845. 

Hoffmann,  (Daniel,)  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Halle  about  1538,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Helmstedt.  He  was  censured  for  teaching  that  the 
truths  of  philosophy  conflict  with  the  truths  of  religion. 
Died  in  1611. 

Hoffmann,  (Ernst  Theodor  Wolfgang;  after¬ 
wards  called  Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus,)  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  original  of  German  story-tellers, 
( Erzdkler , )  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1 776.  He  studied 
law,  and  subsequently  received  several  minor  appoint¬ 
ments  under  the  government.  In  1816  he  became  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  royal  court  of  judicature  at  Berlin.  Died 
in  1822,  his  health  having  been  previously  undermined 
by  dissipation.  His  gifted  and  versatile  mind  led  him 
to  the  cultivation  of  music,  poetry,  and  art.  But  he  “is 
celebrated  chiefly,”  says  Dr.  Heage,  “  for  his  successful 
use  of  the  magic  and  demoniac  element  in  fiction.  He 
does  not  seek  to  make  the  flesh  creep  and  the  hair  bris¬ 
tle,  but  aims  rather  at  the  diaphragm.  He  views  all 
these  itifernalia  on  the  humorous  side ;  and  if  any  one 
trait  is  particularly  prominent  in  his  writings,  it  is  irony.” 
Menzel,  after  alluding  to  the  strange  combination  which 
his  mind  exhibited  of  manliness,  humour,  poetry,  and 
morbid  sensibility,  remarks,  “  From  the  devd  down  to  a 
wry-faced  child’s  doll,  from  the  dissonance  of  life  which 
rends  the  soul  down  to  a  dissonance  in  music  which  only 
rends  the  ear,  the  immeasurable  kingdom  of  the  ugly, 
the  repulsive,  the  annoying,  was  gathered  around  him, 
and  his  descriptions  paint  alternately  these  tormenting 
objects,  and  the  torments  which  they  prepare  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  soul,  with  inimitable  vividness  and  truth.”  Again, 
he  says,  “  Hoffmann’s  innermost  being  was  music ;  and 
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the  prayer  of  Saint  Anthony  is  never  wanting  to  his 
hellish  caricatures,  nor  the  Christmas  bell  to  the  witches’ 
sabbath.”  Among  his  principal  works  are  “  Phantasie- 
stiicke  in  Callot’s  Manier,”  (4  vols.,  1814,)  and  “Sera- 
pions  Briider,”  (4  vols.,  1819-21.)  His  various  other 
tales,  etc.  would  fill  several  volumes. 

Hoffmann,  (Franz,)  a  German  theistic  philosopher, 
born  at  Aschaffenburg,  January  19,  1804.  In  1835  he 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wurzburg,  where 
he  died,  October  22,  1882.  He  was  a  follower  of  Baader, 
whose  works  he  edited.  Besides  works  on  logic,  etc., 
Hoffmann  published  eight  volumes  of  philosophical 
writings. 

Hoffmann,  [Lat.  Hoffman'nus,]  (Friedrich,)  an 
illustrious  German  physician,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1660. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  and,  after  travelling  in  England  and 
Holland,  settled  as  a  physician  at  Halberstadt  in  1688. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Halle  he  was 
appointed  in  1693  its  first  professor  of  medicine  by 
the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg.  On  the 
invitation  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  he  removed  in 
1708  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  royal  physician,  but 
still  retained  his  professorship.  He  returned  in  1712 
to  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1742.  Hoffmann  rendered 
most  important  services  to  practical  medicine  by  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  various  remedies  :  his  “  Elixirium  Vis- 
cerale”  and  “  Liquor  Anodynus  Mineralis,”  commonly 
called  “  Hoffmann’s  Anodyne,”  are  still  popular,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  mineral  waters  into  more 
general  use.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  and  German,  numerous 
medical  works,  among  which  is  “  Medicina  Rationaiis 
systematica,”  (9  vol9.,  1718-40.)  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  6  vols.  quarto,  (1740.) 

See  Schulz  k,  “VitaF.  Hoffmanni,”  prefixed  to  his  Works,  1730; 
Baldinger,  “Programmade  F.  Hoffmanni  et  H.  Boerhavii  Meritia 
in  Medicinam  practicam,”  1772;  Loven,  “  Dissertatio  de  F.  Hoff- 
manno  ejusque  Medicina  Rationali  systematica,”  1846. 

Hoffmann,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  humourist, 
born  at  Frankfort  in  1809.  He  became  a  medical 
specialist,  and  while  treating  children  drew  comical 
pictures  to  amuse  them.  These,  with  humourous 
letter-press,  were  published  in  1845  under  the  title  of 
“  Struwwelpeter,”  the  book  being  widely  translated, 
and  running  through  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  editions.  Died  in  1894. 

Hoffmann,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German  writer 
on  political  economy,  born  at  Breslau  in  1765.  He  be¬ 
came  councillor  of  state  in  Berlin  in  1808,  and  attended 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814.  Among  his  works  is 
“The  Science  of  Money,”  (“Die  Lehre  vom  Gelde,” 
1838.)  Died  in  1847. 

Hoffmann,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  scholar,  born 
at  Bale  in  1635,  obtained  in  1667  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
his  native  city.  His  principal  work  is  a  “Universal 
Lexicon,  Historical,  Geographical,  Political,”  etc.,  (in 
Latin,  1667.)  Died  in  1706. 

Hoffmann,  (Johann  Joseph,)  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Wurzburg,  February  16,  1805.  He  studied  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  and  after  1830  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malay. 
He  became  professor  of  Japanese  at  Leyden.  Died 
January  23,  1878.  His  chief  work  is  a  great  “Japanese 
Dictionary,”  which  he  left  incomplete. 

Hoffmann,  (Moritz,)  a  German  physician  and  bota¬ 
nist,  born  at  Fiirstenwalde  in  1622,  became  professor  of 
surgery  at  Altdorf,  and  published  several  medical  and 
botanical  works.  Died  in  1698. 

Hoffmann,  hoffniin,  (Tycho,)  a  Danish  writer,  was 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  Denmark.  He  wrote  “  Historical 
Portraits  of  Eminent  Danes.”  Died  in  1754- 

Hoffmannsegg,  von,  fon  hof'm2;n-s£g/,  (Johann 
Centurius,)  Count,  a  German  botanist,  born  at  Dres¬ 
den  in  1766.  Having  explored  the  botanical  riches  of 
Portugal  for  several  years,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
1804,  and  published  with  M.  Link  his  magnificent  “  Poj- 
tuguese  Flora,”  (in  French,  22  parts,  1809-33.)  Died  in 
1849. 

Hoffmannus.  See  Hoffmann. 

Hoffmeister,  hof'jnis-t?r,  (Franz  Anton,)  a  German 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Rothenburg  in  1 754- 
Died  at  Vienna,  February  10,  1812. _ _ 
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Hof'land,  (Barbara,)  a  popular  English  writer,  born 
at  Sheffield  in  1770,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wreaks. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hofland,  the  painter,  in 
1808.  She  wrote  numerous  novels  and  moral  tales,  which 

had  a  wide  circulation.  The  “  Son  of  a  Genius” 
(1813)  is  probably  her  most  successful  work.  Died 
in  1844. 

Hofland,  (Thomas  Christopher,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Worksop,  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  in  1777.  He  married  Mrs.  Hoole,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Hofland,  became  well  known  as  a  novelist,  and 
resided  mostly  in  or  near  London.  His  subjects  were 
chosen  from  the  river  and  lake  scenery  of  the  British 
Islands.  He  published  a  richly  illustrated  volume  called 
“The  British  Angler’s  Manual,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1843. 

Hofler,  hof'l^r,  (Karl  Adolph  Konstantin,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Memmingen,  in  Bavaria, 
March  26,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  in  Italy.  He  was  (1838-47)  a  professor  of 
history  in  Munich,  and  after  1851  at  Prague.  Among 
his  works  are  “  The  German  Popes,”  (1839,)  “  Collection 
of  Materials  for  Frankish  History,”  (1849-52,)  “Frank 
ish  Studies,”  (1852-53,)  “Text-Book  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory,”  (1850-56,)  etc. 

Hofmann,  hof'mjin,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
chemist,  born  at  Giessen,  April  8,  1818.  He  held  pro¬ 
fessorships  in  London,  1845—63,  and  in  the  University  of 
Bonn,  1863-65,  and  went  to  Berlin  University  as  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1865.  Hofmann’s  is  one  of  the  great  names 
in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry.  He  wrote  many  im¬ 
portant  scientific  papers.  He  published  “  Einleitung  in 
die  moderne  Chemie,”  (1865,)  etc.  Died  May  5,  1892. 

Hofmann,  (Ernst,)  a  Russian  mineralogist,  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent,  born  at  Overlack,  in  Livonia,  January  20, 

1801.  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg,  and 
held  professorships  in  the  universities  of  Kiev  and  Saint 
Petersburg.  Died  at  Dorpat,  June  5,  1871.  His  writings 
illustrate  Russian  geography,  geology,  and  minerals. 

Hofmann,  von,  fon  hof'm&n,  (Johann  Christian 
Konrad,)  a  German  theologian,  founder  of  the  so-called 
“  Erlangen  school”  of  Lutheran  theology,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg,  December  21,  1810,  and  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Rostock  and  Erlangen.  Died  December  20, 
1877. 

Hofmannswaldau,  von,  fon  hofmJns-^M'dow, 
sometimes  written  Hofmandswaldau,  (Christian 
Hofmann,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Breslau  in  1618. 
He  published  in  1673  a  collection  of  poems,  entitled 
“Sinnreiche  Heldenbriefe.”  Died  in  1679. 

See  Gkrvinus.  ‘‘Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Nationalliteratur.” 

Hofmeister,  hof'mis-ter,  (Wilhelm,)  an  eminent 
German  botanist,  born  at  Leipsic,  May  18,  1824.  He 
held  professorships  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen.  Died 
January  12,  1877. 

Hofatede  de  Groot,  hof'stl-d$h  deh  gR5t,  (Petrus,) 
a  Dutch  (Frisian)  theologian,  born  at  Leer,  October  8, 

1802.  In  1829  he  became  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Groningen.  He  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  “  Gro¬ 
ningen  theology,”  and  his  party  took  the  name  of  “  Evan¬ 
gelicals,”  in  opposition  to  the  “  Moderns,”  (the  so-called 
Leyden  school,)  as  well  as  to  the  strict  “  Orthodox”  party. 
He  published  “  Theologia  Naturalis,”  “  Institutiones  His¬ 
torian  Ecclesias,”  etc.  His  principal  work  is  “  Opvoeding 
der  Menschheid,”  (the  “Education  of  Mankind,”  1847.) 

Ho'gan,  (James  Francis,)  an  Australian  author, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1854,  and  was  taken  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  infancy.  He  became  a  journalist,  and  in 
1887  went  to  London,  where  he  published  “  The  Irish 
in  Australia.”  Later  works  were  “  The  Australian  in 
London,”  “The  Lost  Explorer,”  (1890,)  and  “The 
Convict  King.” 

Ho/gan,  (John,)  an  Irish  sculptor,  born  at  Tallow, 
Waterford  county,  in  1800.  He  studied  in  Rome,  1823 
-29,  and  settled  in  Dublin.  Among  his  chief  works  is 
“The  Drunken  Faun,”  for  which  he  received  a  medal 
at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1851.  Died  about  1858. 

Ho'gan,  (John  Joseph,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born  at 
Cahirgui'llamore,  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  May  10, 
1829.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  insti¬ 
tutions  qj  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  was  ordained  a  priest 
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in  1852,  became  Bishop  of  Saint  Joseph  in  1868,  and 
Bishop  of  Kansas  City  in  1880. 

Ho'garth,  (David  George,)  an  English  archae¬ 
ologist,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1862.  After  1887  he 
was  engaged  in  active  explorations  in  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  and  was  correspondent  for  the 
“  Times”  during  the  Turko-Greek  war  of  1897.  He 
published  various  antiquarian  works. 

Ho'garth,  (George,)  a  Scottish  writer  on  music,  born 
in  1783,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
novelist.  He  published  “Musical  History,  Biography, 
and  Criticism,”  (2  vols.,  1836,)  which  is  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  “Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,”  (2  vols., 
1838.)  He  became  musical  and  dramatic  critic  for  the 
London  “Daily  News”  in  1846.  Died  in  1870. 

Hogarth,  (William,)  a  celebrated  satirical  painter, 
born  in  London  in  1697,  was  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith, 
whom  he  left  in  1718.  He  then  earned  a  subsistence 
for  some  time  by  engraving,  and  studied  drawing  in  the 
academy  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  whose  daughter  he 
married  in  1730.  He  acquired  skill  in  portraits,  but 
soon  exchanged  that  branch  of  art  for  one  more  suited 
to  his  original  genius, — the  dramatic  or  satirical  species, 
in  which  he  is  unrivalled.  In  1733  he  published  a 
series  of  engravings  called  the  “  Harlot’s  Progress,” 
which  had  a  large  sale,  and  was  followed  by  the  “  Rake’s 
Progress,”  “Marriage  &  la  Mode,”  “Industry  and  Idle¬ 
ness,”  “  Beer  Lane,”  and  “  The  Enraged  Musician.”  His 
pictures  abound  in  comic  humour,  and  display  great  skill 
in  caricature,  as  well  as  great  originality  and  fertility  of 
invention.  His  works  have  also  the  merit  of  conveying 
useful  lessons  of  morality.  In  1753  he  published  his 
“Analysis  of  Beauty,”  in  which  he  maintains  that  a 
waving  line  or  curve  is  the  essential  element  of  beauty. 
In  1757  he  became  painter  to  the  king.  Died  in  1764. 

Hogendorp,  van,  v&n  ho'gen-doRp',  (Dyrk,)  Count, 
a  Dutch  general,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1761,  was  minister 
of  war  under  King  Louis  in  1806.  In  1811  he  became 
general  of  division  and  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  whom 
he  followed  in  the  Russian  campaign.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  died  in  1830. 

Hogendorp,  van,  (Gijsbert  Karel,)  Count,  a  Dutch 
statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rotterdam 
in  1762.  He  united  with  several  others  to  form  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  in  1813,  and  was  president  of  the 
commission  which  framed  a  new  constitution.  He  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  vice-president  of  the 
council,  until  he  resigned  in  1816.  He  wrote  “  Consider¬ 
ations  on  the  Political  Economy  of  the  Low  Countries,” 
(10  vols.,  1818-23.)  Died  in  1834. 

Hogg,  (Jabez,)  an  English  surgeon  and  author, 
was  born  at  Chatham  in  1817.  He  practised  as  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  1850-95.  He  made  a  study  of 
photography,  and  issued  a  series  of  illustrated  school¬ 
books,  some  of  which  were  highly  successful.  His 
work  on  the  microscope  (1854)  reached  its  fifteenth 
edition  in  1898,  and  is  the  accepted  text-book  on  this 
subject.  He  published  various  medical  works  on 
ophthalmological  subjects,  and  numerous  other  scien¬ 
tific  works. 

H6gg, (James, )“  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  born  in  Ettrick 
Forest,  in  Scotland,  in  1772,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd, 
and  followed  his  father’s  employment  until  he  was  thirty 

{rears  of  age.  In  1803  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
ished,  under  the  title  of  “The  Mountain  Bard,”  the 
proceeds  of  which  (about  ^300)  enabled  him  to  take  a 
farm.  He  failed,  however,  in  this  enterprise.  After  many 
struggles  with  adversity,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  try 
his  fortune  in  authorship,  about  1810.  Having  issued  a 
literary  periodical  called  “  The  Spy,”  without  success,  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends  to  devote  himself  to  poetry, 
and  in  1813  gave  to  the  public  the  “Queen’s  Wake,” 
which  procured  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet.  It  is 
generally  considered  as  his  best  work.  His  success  stimu¬ 
lated  him  to  the  rapid  production  of  many  other  poems, 
among  which  are  “The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,”  (1815,) 
“  Poetic  Mirror,”  “  Sacred  Melodies,”  and  “  The  Border 
Garland,”  (1819.)  He  wrote,  in  prose,  “The  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  Tales,”  (1818,)  “  Winter  Even¬ 


ing  Tales,”  (1820,)  ‘‘The  Three  Perils  of  Man,”  etc., 
and  contributed  to  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  In  1820 
he  married  Margaret  Phillips,  and  resided  afterwards 
on  a  farm  at  Altrive.  Hogg  is  one  of  the  principal 
actors  and  interlocutors  in  Christopher  North’s  famous 
“  Noctes  Ambrosianae.”  Died  in  1835. 

See  Wilson,  “  Memoir  of  James  Hogg/'  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  Hogg’s  Works,  Edinburgh,  5  vols.,  1850;  R.  S.  Mackenzie, 
“  Life  of  James  Hogg,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  “  Noctes  Ambro- 
sianae,”  New  York,  1855. 

Hogg,  (Robert,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  botanist,  born  at 
Dunse  in  1818.  His  works  include  “  Hand-Book  of 
Hardy  Annuals,”  “Manual  of  Fruits,”  “British  Pomol- 
ogy,”  “Gardener’s  Manual,”  etc.  Died  March  14,  1897. 

Hohenlohe,  ho'en-lo'^h,  a  celebrated  family  of  Ger¬ 
man  princes.  The  Protestant  line  includes  the  houses 
of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  and 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen.  The  Catholic  line  includes  the 
houses  of  Hohenlohe-Bartenstein-Bartenstein,  Hohen- 
lohe-Bartenstein-Jagstberg,  and  Hohenlohe-Walden- 
burg-Schillingsfiirst. 

Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  ho'en-lo'eh  ing'el-fing'en, 
(Friedrich  Ludwig,)  Prince,  a  Prussian  general,  born 
in  1746.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
1792  and  1793,  and  obtained  command  of  an  army  in  1795. 
He  commanded  the  Prussian  forces  which  were  defeated 
by  Napoleon  at  Jena  on  the  14th  of  October,  1806.  On 
the  16th  the  king  gave  him  command  of  all  the  troops 
that  had  escaped  from  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  He  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Berlin  to  the  enemy,  and  soon  after 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  about  1 5,000  men,  at  Prentzlow. 
He  retired  to  private  life,  and  died  in  1817  or  1818. 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst,  von,  fon  ho'en-lo'^h- 
shil'lings-fursF,  (Chlodwig  Karl  Victor,)  Prince,  a 
German  diplomatist,  born  March  31,  1819.  He  early 
took  an  active  part  in  Bavarian  politics.  Himself  a 
Catholic,  he  opposed  the  ultramontanes,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  liberals  in  every  anti-clerical  movement  in 
Bavaria.  Though  he  had  always  been  a  zealous  anti- 
Prussian,  he  was  accused  during  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  of  favouring  Bismarck’s  designs,  and  subsequently 
aided  in  establishing  the  new  empire.  In  1874  he  was 
sent  as  German  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  in  1885  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  1894 
he  became  chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  succeed¬ 
ing  in  that  office  Count  de  Caprivi,  who  was  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Prince  Bismarck.  He  resigned  in  1900. 

Hohenlohe -Schillmgsfiirst,  von  (Gustav 
Adolf,)  Prince,  a  German  cardinal,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Rottenburg,  February  26,  1823.  He 
studied  law  and  divinity  at  Erfurt,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Munich, 
and  Rome,  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Pius  IX.  in  1849, 
and  was  made  secret  chamberlain  and  almoner  to  the 
pope,  and  Bishop  of  Edessa.  In  1866  he  was  made  a 
cardinal-priest,  and  in  1879  a  cardinal-bishop  and  arch¬ 
priest  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  holding  the  see  of  Al- 
bano.  In  1884  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired 
temporarily  to  Germany.  Died  in  Rome,  Oct.  30,  1896. 

Hohenlohe  -  Waldenburg  -  Schillingsfurst,  ho'¬ 
en-lo'eh  ^l'den-bdoRG'  shil'iings-fiiRst',  (Alexander 
Leopold  Franz  Emmerich,)  Prince  of,  a  Hungarian 
prelate,  born  at  Kupferzelle  in  1794.  Died  in  1849. 

Hohenstaufen,  ho'?n-stow/f?n,  [from  hoch,  “high,” 
and  Staufen ,  “hill”  or  “eminence,”]  in  the  singular, 
Hohenstaufe,  ho'en-stow'feh,  a  celebrated  family  of 
German  princes,  who  reigned  from  1 138  to  1254.  The 
first  of  the  line,  Friedrich  von  Buren,  received  the 
name  on  account  of  having  removed  his  dwelling  from 
a  valley  auf  den  Staufen ,  (“  up  the  hill”  or  “  mountain.”) 
His  son,  Friedrich  von  Staufen,  was  rewarded  by 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  for  his  eminent  services  by  the 
duchy  of  Suabia  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Agnes. 
Henry  also  made  him  Regent  of  Germany  while  he  fought 
against  the  pope  in  Italy.  Friedrich  died  in  1105,  leaving 
two  sons,  Friedrich  and  Conrad,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
crowned  King  of  Germany,  with  the  title  of  Conrad 
III.  His  nephew,  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  line,  was  chosen  emperor  in  1152.  (See 
Frederick  I.  of  Germany,  and  Kyffhauser.)  The 
Hohenstaufen  line  ended  with  Conradin  in  1268. 


a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  y,  long;  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure ;  Hr,  f3.ll,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  moon; 
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Hohenzollern,  ho'en-tsol'l$Rn,  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  princely  German  family,  from  which  the  imperial 
house  of  Germany  and  the  reigning  families  of  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  are  descended.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  castle  of  Zollern,  in  Suabia,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Tassillon,  or  Thasilio,  about  800  a.d. 

Hoijer,  ho'e-y?r,  (Benjamin  Carl  Henrik,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Swedish  philosopher,  born  in  Dalecarlia  in  1767. 
His  promotion  was  hindered  by  the  liberal  political 
principles  of  his  youth.  He  produced  a  treatise  “  On 
the  Progress  of  Critical  Philosophy,”  an  “Outline  of 
the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  and  other  works.  In  1808 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  U  psal,  where  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  Died  in  1812. 

Ho'kan-son,  (Olof,)  a  Swedish  orator,  originally  a 
peasant,  born  in  the  province  of  Bleking  in  1695,  was 
elected  in  1726  to  the  Diet,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
influence  by  his  prudence  and  eloquence.  Died  in  1769. 
Holanda,  de,  di.  o-Hn'di,  (Francisco,)  a  Portuguese 

Sainter,  born  in  1518,  studied  in  Rome,  and  appears  to 
ave  returned  to  Portugal.  He  painted  portraits  for 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and  was  skilful  in  miniature. 
Under  the  patronage  of  John  III.  he  painted  oil  pictures 
for  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Lisbon.  Died  in  1584. 

Holbach,  d’,  dol'biK  or  dol'btk',  (Paul  Thierry  or 
Thyry,  also  given  as  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich  and 
Paul  Friedrich,)  Baron,  a  skeptical  philosopher, 
bom  at  Heidelsheim  (Palatinate)  in  1723.  He  inherited 
a  fortune,  and  passed  all  his  life,  except  childhood,  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  the  patron  and  associate  of  the 
Encyclopaedists.  Diderot,  Helvetius,  Grimm,  Rousseau, 
and  other  authors  often  met  at  his  table.  He  translated 
from  the  German  several  works  on  chemistry  and  mine¬ 
ralogy.  His  atheistic  opinions  were  developed  in  his 
“  System  of  Nature,”  (“  Le  Syst£me  de  la  Nature,”  1770,) 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Mirabaud,  the  morality  of 
which  book  Voltaire  stigmatized  as  execrable.  It  was 
also  refuted  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Holbach  was  the 
reputed  author  of  other  works,  among  which  were  “  The 
Social  System,”  (1773,)  and  “La  Morale  universelle,” 
(1776.)  Died  in  1789. 

See  Diderot,  “  M6moires,”/ajji»»;  Rousseau,  “  Confessions 
Damiron,  “  Mdmoire  sur  Thierry  d’Holbach,”  1851. 

Holbein  von  Holbeinsberg,  hol'bln  fon  hol'binz- 
bSRG7,  (Franz,)  a  popular  German  dramatist  and  actor, 
born  near  Vienna  in  1779;  died  in  1855. 

Holbein,  (Hans,)  the  Elder,  a  German  painter  of 
Augsburg,  born  about  1450.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  Paul  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Paul  at  Augsburg.  He  died  in  1526,  leaving  three 
sons,  Ambrose,  Bruno,  and  Hans,  who  were  artists ; 
the  last-named  rose  to  great  eminence. 

Holbein,  (Hans,)  the  Younger,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  painters,  bom  at  Griinstadt  in  1497. 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  B&le,  where,  after  prae 
tising  his  art  for  a  time,  he  was  recommended  by  Erasmus 
to  the  English  chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More.  After 
residing  in  his  family  about  three  years,  Holbein  was 
introduced  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave  him  abundant 
employment  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  large  pension. 
He  devoted  himself,  while  in  England,  chiefly  to  portrait¬ 
painting  ;  and  his  numerous  productions  in  this  depart 
ment  are  esteemed  master-pieces.  His  drawings,  upwards 
of  eighty  in  number,  representing  the  principal  person¬ 
ages  of  Henry’s  court,  are  characterized  by  Walpole  as 
“  exceedingly  fine,  and  possessing  a  strength  and  vivacity 
equal  to  the  most  perfect  portraits.”  Holbein  diea  m 
London,  of  the  plague,  in  1554,  or,  according  to  R-  N. 
Wornum  and  others,  in  1 543-  Among  his  greatest  his¬ 
torical  pictures  are  the  celebrated  “  Dance  of  Death, 
the  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  Kings,”  and  a 
**  Last  Supper.”  His  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
of  Erasmus  also  deserve  especial  mention.  “  His  works, 
observes  Cunningham,  “have  sometimes  an  air  of  stiff¬ 
ness,  but  they  have  always  the  look  of  truth  and  lire. 
He  painted  with  g-reat  rapidity  and  ease,  wrought  wit^ 
his  left  hand,  and  dashed  off  a  portrait  at  a  few  sittings. 
Holbein  was  also  a  skilful  architect  and  wood-engraver. 

See  Hbgner,  “Leben  Hans  Holbein's,"  Berlin,  1827:  Des- 
CAMPS,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Allernands,  etc. .  R.  N.  Wor 
HUM,  “Life  of  Holbein;”  Naglrr,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexi 


Friedrich  voh  Rumohr,  “H.  Holbein  der  JUngere  in  seinem  Ver- 
haltniss  zum  Deutschen  Formschnittwesen,”  1830;  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  April,  1867. 

Holbein,  (Sigismund,)  a  German  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  uncle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Died  after  1540. 

Holberg,  yon,  fon  hol'bSRG,  (Ludwig,)  Baron,  an 
eminent  Danish  author  and  comic  poet,  born  of  poor 
parents,  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1684.  In  youth  he  was 
employed  as  a  private  tutor,  and  learned  French,  Italian, 
and  English.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Oxford,  England, 
for  about  two  years.  Impelled  by  a  love  of  travelling, 
he  visited  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Copenhagen.  About  1720  he 
published  his  heroic-comic  poem  “  Peder  Paars,”  which 
was  immensely  popular.  His  celebrity  was  increased 
by  numerous  comedies  which  appeared  between  1723 
and  1 746.  One  of  his  best  comedies  is  “  The  Busy  Idler ; 
or,  The  Man  who  never  has  Time.”  His  fertile  mind 
enriched  nearly  every  department  of  literature,  and  raised 
him  to  affluence.  His  talent  for  satire  is  displayed  in 
“Niels  Klim’s  Subterranean  Journey,”  in  Latin,  (1741,) 
the  plan  of  which  resembles  “Gulliver’s  Travels.”  He 
also  wrote  a  “History  of  Denmark,”  (1735,)  and  a 
“  Universal  History.”  Frederick  V.  created  him  a  baron 
in  1747.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Danish  theatre,  and 
the  first  Danish  author  who  excelled  in  humorous  and 
satirical  composition.  Died  in  1754. 

See  his  Autobiography,  in  Latin,  1727-44,  (English  translation, 
London,  1827;)  and  his  Life,  in  German,  by  Robert  Prutz,  1857; 
K.  L.  Rahbek,  “Om  L.  Holberg  som  Lystspildigter,”  etc.,  2  vols., 
1815-16;  P.  T.  Wandal,  “  Levensbeschrijving  van  L.  Holberg,” 
1765 ;  Werlauff,”  Historiske  Antegnelser  til  L.  Holbergs  Lystspil,” 
1838;  Howitt,  “Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,” 
chap.  xxi. ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale ;”  C.  L.  Brightwbll, 
“Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,”  London,  1863;  “North  British 
Review”  for  July,  i86g. 

Hol'bpurne,  (Sir  Robert,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyer,  was  a  member  of  Charles  I.’s  privy  council 
during  the  civil  war.  He  published  several  legal  treat¬ 
ises.  Died  in  1647. 

Hol'brook,  (John  Edwards,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  naturalist,  born  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
in  1795.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  i8i<>; 
and,  having  taken  his  medical  diploma  at  Philadelphia, 
he  prosecuted  his  professional  studies  for  four  years  in 
Europe.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1822,  and 
in  1824  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina.  In  184 2  appeared  his  “Amer¬ 
ican  Herpetology,  or  a  Description  of  the  Reptiles  in¬ 
habiting  the  United  States,”  (5  vols.  4to,)  which  is  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branch  of  science  in 
this  country.  Died  September  8,  1871. 

Holcombe,  hol'khm,  (William  H.,)  an  American 
homoeopathist,  born  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  in  1825.  He 
became  a  resident  of  New  Orleans.  Besides  several 
volumes  of  homoeopathic  literature,  he  published  “  Our 
Children  in  Heaven,”  (1868,)  “  Poems,”  and  other  works, 
including  several  brochures  setting  forth  New  Church 
(Swedenborgian)  views.  Died  November  28,  1893. 

Hol'croft,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist  and  trans¬ 
lator,  born  in  London  in  1744-  He  was  successively  a 
groom,  shoemaker,  school-master,  and  actor.  He  wrote 
numerous  dramas  and  several  novels.  His  comedies 
“Duplicity,”  (1781.)  and  “The  Road  to  Ruin,”  (1792,) 
were  very  successful.  He  made  good  translations  of 
numerous  French  and  German  works,  among  which  are 
Lavater’s  “Essays  on  Physiognomy,”  “The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  (1789,)  and  “Tales  of 
the  Castle.”  He  was  indicted  for  treason  with  Hardy 
and  Horne  Tooke  in  1794,  but  was  discharged  without  a 
trial.  Died  in  1809. 

See  “Memoirs  of  his  Life,”  by  himself,  3  vols.,  1815;  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  April,  1804,  ana  October,  1806. 

Holda,  hdl'da  or  hol'dl,  written  also  Holle,  [probably 
from  the  German  hold ,  “  kind,”  “  propitious,”  “  lovely,”! 
an  ancient  German  goddess,  corresponding  in  some  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Frigga  of  the  Northmen.  She  presides  over 
aerial  phenomena,  and  imparts  fertility  to  the  earth. 

Hol'd^n,  (Edward  Singleton,)  an  American  astron¬ 
omer,  born  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  November  5,  1846. 
He  graduated  at  Washington  University  in  i860,  and  at 
West  Point  in  1870.  He  served  in  the  artillery  and  en- 
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gineer  corps,  United  States  army,  was  in  1873  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy,  became 
director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory  in  1881,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  California  in  1883,  and  was 
director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  1888-98.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Astronomy,”  (1877,)  and  other  works. 

Hol'den,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  Hebraist, 
born  near  Lancaster  in  1793,  became  perpetual  curate 
of  Mayhull,  at  Liverpool.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  “An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,”  (1819,)  and  “The  Scripture 
Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,”  (1820.) 

Holden,  (Henry,)  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1596,  lived  for  many 
years  in  Paris.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  an  “Analysis  of 
Divine  Faith,”  (1652,)  which  was  commended  by  Dupin, 
and  other  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1662. 

Holden,  (Sir  Isaac,)  an  English  inventor,  born  at 
Hurlet  in  1807.  He  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
lucifer  match  in  1829,  (but  had  been  anticipated,) 
and  made  important  inventions  in  wool-combing 
machinery.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1893.  Died 
in  1897. 

HoFder,  (Charles  Frederick,)  an  American 
author,  born  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1851.  His 
works  include  “Life  of  Louis  Agassiz,”  “Charles 
Darwin’s  Life  and  Work,”  and  numerous  works  of 
popular  natural  history. 

Hol'd^r,  (Joseph  Bassett,)  M.D.,  an  American  zool¬ 
ogist,  born  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  October  26,  1824. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1850,  served  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  United  States  army,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  New  York.  His  principal  works  are  a  “  History 
of  the  North  American  Fauna,”  (1878,)  and  “History 
of  the  Atlantic  Right  Whales,”  (1883.)  Died  in  1888. 

Hol'd$r,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  writer,  born 
In  Nottinghamshire  in  1614,  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Elements  of  Speech,”  (1669,)  and  “Treatise  on 
the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,”  (1694,) 
which,  says  M.  Fetis,  “is  one  of  the  best  works  on  that 
subject.”  It  is  said  that  he  taught  a  deaf-mute  to  speak. 
Died  in  1697. 

Holderlin  or  Hoelderlin,  hol'der-leen',  (Johann 
Christian  Friedrich,)  a  German  poet,  born  at  Lauffen 
in  or  about  1770.  He  wrote  “Hyperion,  or  the  Hermit 
in  Greece,”  (2  vols.,  1799,)  a  romance,  which  has  some 
beautiful  passages,  and  “Lyric  Poems,”  (1826,)  which 
are  admired  for  fervour  of  fancy  and  depth  of  thought 
Died  in  1843. 

Holds'worth,  (Edward,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
1688,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem, 
called  “Muscipula,”  (“Mouse-trap.”)  Died  in  1747. 

Holdsworth,  written  also  Holsworth,  Oldsworth, 
and  Oldisworth,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1590.  He  became  professor 
of  divinity  at  Gresham  College  in  1629,  and  master  of 
Emanuel  College  in  1637.  He  left,  besides  other  works, 
“Valley  of  Vision,”  in  twenty-one  sermons,  (1651.) 
Died  in  1649. 

Hole,  (Matthew,)  an  English  religious  writer,  born 
about  1640,  was  vicar  of  Stoke  Courcy,  in  Somersetshire. 
He  wrote  “  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  (6  vols.,  1714-16,)  and  other  works.  Died 
about  1730. 

Hole,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Exeter. 
He  produced  a  poetical  version  of  Homer’s  “  Hymn  to 
Ceres,”  (1781,)  “Arthur,”  a  poetical  romance,  (1789,) 
and  a  few  other  works.  He  became  rector  of  Farring- 
don  in  1792.  Died  in  1803. 

Holfken  or  Hoelfken,  holfken,  (Gustav,)  a  German 
writer  on  national  economy,  born  at  Hattingen,  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  18 1 1.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “The 
Condition,  Policy,  and  Development  of  the  Power  of 
England,”  (2  vols.,  1846.) 

Holger  (hol'ger)  the  Dane,  a  half-mythical  national 
hero  of  Denmark,  whose  legend  in  its  present  form  was 
worked  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  French  or  Walloon  form  of  the  name 


(Ogier  the  Dane)  is  older  than  the  other,  and  that  the 
word  “  Dane,”  as  here  used,  at  first  signified  not  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Denmark,  but  a  dweller  in  the  dene  or  forest-region 
now  called  Ardennes.  The  Danish  legend  represents 
Holger  as  sleeping  for  ages  in  a  vault  under  the  castle 
of  Kronborg.  with  his  beard  grown  through  a  table  of 
stone.  At  some  future  time  he  will  awake,  break  the 
table,  and  rescue  his  country  from  her  enemies. 

Hol'ins-hed  or  Hol'Inga-hed,  (Raphael,)  an  Eng. 
lish  annalist,  the  date  and  place  of  whose  birth  are 
unknown.  He  published  valuable  chronicles  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  (1577.)  Modern  historians  have 
borrowed  largely  from  him.  Died  about  1580. 

Hol'kar,  (Jeswunt  Rao,  jSs'wunt  rl'o,)  a  son  of 
Tuckagee,  noticed  below,  was  an  able  warrior,  and  a 
formidable  enemy  of  the  British.  He  defeated  Scindia 
in  1802,  and  raised  a  large  army.  In  the  spring  of  1804 
war  broke  out  between  him  and  the  British.  Holkar 
defeated  Colonel  Monson’s  division  of  12,000  men  in 
luly,  near  the  Chumbul  and  Bannas  Rivers.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1804  he  was  surprised  and  routed  by  Lord  Lake 
at  Furruckabad.  He  made  a  treaty  of  peace  in  January, 
1806.  Diedini8n. 

Holkar,  (MuFhar  Ra'o  or  Row,)  a  Mahratta  chiefs 
born  at  Hoi,  in  the  Deccan,  in  1693.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  war,  he  became  ruler  of  a  large  part  of  Malwa. 
He  died  in  1766. 

A  daughter-in-law  of  the  preceding,  named  Ahalya 
Baee,  (i-hj'le-«l  bi'ee,)  or  Alya  Bhye,  (then  a  widow,) 
succeeded  to  the  government  on  the  death  of  Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar,  and  during  an  administration  of  more  than 
thirty  years  displayed  extraordinary  virtues  both  as  a 
woman  and  a  ruler.  She  was  equally  distinguished  for 
her  wisdom,  her  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  her 
moderation  and  sense  of  justice.  Died  in  1795. 

For  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  character  and  administration, 
see  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  “History  of  Central  India.” 

Holkar,  (Tuckagee,)  supposed  to  be  a  nephew  of 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  obtained  possession  of  his  do* 
minions  in  176 7.  He  was  the  ally  of  Scindia  against 
the  Rajpoots.  Died  in  1797. 

Holl,  hoi,  (Elias,)  an  eminent  German  architect,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1573,  studied  his  art  in  Venice.  His 
capital  work  is  the  Rathhaus,  or  Town  Hall,  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  (1618,)  one  of  the  finest  structures  for  that  purpose 
in  Germany.  He  built  also  the  arsenal,  the  church 
called  “  Mariahilf,”  and  other  public  edifices  of  Augs¬ 
burg.  Died  in  1636. 

HQ11,  (Francis,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in  Camden 
Town,  March  23,  1815.  His  brother,  William  Holl, 
(1807-71,)  was  also  distinguished  as  an  engraver.  Francis 
died  at  Godaiming,  January  14,  1884. 

Holl,  (Frank,)  an  English  painter,  a  son  of  Francis 
Holl,  was  born  at  Kentish  Town,  London,  July  4,  1845, 
and  was  educated  at  University  College,  Lonaon.  His 
reputation  for  history,  life-pictures,  portraits,  etc.,  is  very 
great.  In  1878  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  a  Royal  Academician  in  1883.  Died 
July  21,  1888. 

Holland,  (Edwin  Clifford,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about 
1794.  He  edited  for  some  time  the  “Charleston  Times,’ 
and  became  noted  as  a  satirist  and  controversialist.  In 
1814  he  published  a  volume  of  “Odes,  Naval  Songs, 
and  other  Poems,”  originally  contributed  to  Dennie’s 
“Port-Folio.”  Died  in  1824. 

Holland,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  architect, 
born  about  1746.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  (afterwards  George  IV.,)  for  whom  he  designed 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  Carlton  House,  the  portico 
of  which  was  much  admired.  He  was  architect  of  the 
old  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  begun  about  1790,  and  after¬ 
wards  burned.  Died  in  1806. 

Holland,  (Sir  Henry,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  physician,  born  at  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  in 
October,  1788.  Having  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1811, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  published,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  “  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  and  Greece,” 
(1815.)  He  settled  in  London,  and  gradually  rose  to 
great  distinction  in  his  profession.  He  became  phy- 
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sician-in-ordinary  to  Prince  Albert  in  1840,  and  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  1852.  In  1853  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
His  principal  work  is  «  Medical  Notes  a  nd  Reflections,” 
(1836.)  Died  in  1873.  He  married  in  1 834  Saba,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  She  wrote  a  “Me¬ 
moir”  of  her  father.  She  died  in  1867. 

Holland,  (Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox,)  Lord, 
an  English  peer,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1773,  was  the  only 
Bon  of  Stephen  Fox,  second  Lord  Holland,  and  Mary 
Fitzpatrick.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  one  year.  He  inher¬ 
ited  a  large  share  of  the  talents  and  noble  dispositions 
of  the  family  of  Fox.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
married  Lady  Webster  in  1797.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
he  spoke  frequently  against  the  administration,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  measures  of  his  uncle,  the  famous  orator 
Charles  James  Fox.  His  powers  as  a  speaker  were  of 
a  very  high  order.  In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  in  company 
with  his  uncle  and  Lady  Holland.  He  held  the  office 
of  privy  seal  a  few  months  in  1806.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  constant  to  the  Whig  party ;  and  when 
they  came  into  power  in  1830  he  was  appointed  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  published  an 
excellent  “Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,”  (1817,)  and  “Three 
Comedies  from  the  Spanish,”  which  are  rendered  with 
great  poetical  felicity.  His  “Foreign  Reminiscences” 
appeared  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1840.  In 
his  time  Holland  House  was  the  favourite  resort,  as 
Macaulay  says,  “of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and 
poets,  o£  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.” 

Holland,  (Josiah  Gilbert,)  M.D.,  (Timothy  Tit- 
comb,)  a  popular  American  author,  born  at  Belchertown, 
Massachusetts,  in  1819.  In  1847  he  became  associate 
editor  of  the  “  Springfield  Republican.”  He  published  a 
“  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,”  (1855,)  “The  Bay 
Path,”  a  novel,  (1857,)  “  Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,”  (1858,)  “Gold  Foil,”  (1859,)  “Miss  Gilbert’s  Career,” 
(i860,)  “  Bitter-Sweet,  a  Dramatic  Poem,”  (1867,) 
“  Sevenoaks,”  (1876,)  and  “Nicholas  Minturn,” 
(1877.)  In  1870  he  became  editor  of  “  Scribner’s 
Magazine.”  Died  October  12,  1881. 

Holland,  Lord.  See  Fox,  (Henry.) 

Holland,  (Nathaniel.)  See  Dance. 

Holland,  (Thomas  Erskine,)  a  British  legal 
author,  was  born  at  Brighton  in  1835.  He  became 
professor  of  English,  and  afterwards  of  international, 
law  at  Oxford.  Of  his  works  on  legal  subjects  the 
best  known  is  his  “  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,”  which 
has  become  a  text-book  in  most  of  the  law  schools  of 
England  and  America. 

Hollanda.  See  Holanda. 

Hollar,  hol'liR,  (Wenzel  or  Wenceslaus,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Bohemian  engraver  and  designer,  born  at  Prague 
in  1607.  Having  met  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  Co¬ 
logne,  he  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  London, 
and  was  employed  to  engrave  some  of  the  pictures  of  his 
gallery.  In  1639  he  brought  out  his  “  Ornatus  Mulie- 
bris  Anglicanus,”  an  admirable  work,  illustrating  the 
dress  of  Englishwomen  of  all  classes  at  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  he  was,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  genius  and  industry,  soon  reduced  to 
great  poverty.  Many  of  his  works  are  etchings.  Died 
in  London  in  1677. 

Hollerius.  See  Houllier. 

Holies.  See  Hollis. 

Hol'ley,  (Horace,)  D.D.,  born  at  Salisbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1781,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803. 
He  became  minister  of  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian 
Church,  Boston,  in  1809,  and  president  of  Transylvania 
University,  Kentucky,  in  1818.  He  published  a  volume 
of  sermons.  Died  in  1827. 

See  a  “  Memoir  of  Dr.  Holley,”  by  his  widow. 

Holley,  (Marietta,)  an  American  author,  born 
in  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  in  1844.  Her  works 
are  of  a  humourous  character,  and  include  “My  Opin¬ 
ions  and  Betsy  Bobbett’s,”  “Samantha  at  Saratoga,” 
“Sweet  Cicely,”  etc. 

HiSl'lingS-hgad,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  London,  September  9,  1827.  He  became  a  journalist 
and  theatrical  manager.  He  published  “  Under  Bow 


Bells,”  (1859,)  “Rubbing  the  Gilt  Off,”  (i860,)  “Odd 
Journeys,”  (i860,)  “Ways  of  Life,”  (1861,)  “Ragged 
London,”  (1861,)  “Underground  London,”  “Rough 
Diamonds,”  “To-Day,”  (1864,)  “Miscellanea,”  (3  vols., 
i874>)  “  The  Story  of  Liecester  Square,”  (1892,)  etc. 

HoUlins,  (George  N.,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  at  Baltimore  about  1800.  He  became  a  commander 
in  1841,  and  bombarded  Greytown,  in  Nicaragua,  in  1852. 
He  took  arms  against  the  Union  in  1861,  and  commanded 
the  naval  forces  which  were  defeated  by  Captain  Farragut 
below  New  Orleans  in  April,  1863.  Died  January  18, 
1878. 

Hol'lins,  (John,)  an  English  painter  of  genre  and 
portraits,  born  at  Birmingham  in  1798;  died  in  1855. 

Hol'lis  or  Hol'lea,  (Denzil,)  Lord,  an  English  poli¬ 
tician,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Drother-in- 
law  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  born  at  Haughton  in 
1597.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  in  1629  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  king’s  pleasure. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  members  whom  the  king  rashly 
attempted  to  arrest  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  (1642.)  After  the  division  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  occurred,  Hollis 
was  the  leader  of  the  former.  He  was  expelled  from  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  time  of  Pride’s  Purge,  and  fled  to  France. 
He  favoured  the  restoration,  was  created  a  peer  by 
Charles  II.  in  1660,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France  in  1663.  Died  in  1680. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Denzil  Holies,”  1699;  Hume,  “History  of 
England;”  “  Biographia  Britannica;”  Guizot,  “Monk’s  Contem¬ 
poraries,”  London,  1865. 

Hollis,  (Thomas,)  a  munificent  benefactor  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  born  in  England  in  1659.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  successful  merchant  in  London,  where  he 
died  in  1731.  He  founded  two  professorships  in  Harvard, 
— the  Hollis  divinity  professorship  and  the  professorship 
of  mathematics.  Besides  books  and  philosophical  ap¬ 
paratus,  his  bequests  to  the  college  in  money  amounted 
to  about  ^5000, — probably  equal  to  more  than  five  times 
as  much  as  these  figures  would  represent  at  the  present 
time. 

Hollis,  (Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  gentleman  and 
republican,  born  in  London  in  1720,  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  noted  for  his  public 
spirit.  He  possessed  a  large  fortune,  which  he  used 
liberally  for  charitable  purposes  and  in  the  publication 
of  books.  He  published  good  editions  of  Toland’s  “  Life 
of  Milton,”  (1761,)  and  Algernon  Sidney’s  Works.  Died 
in  1774. 

Hollis,  (Thomas  Pelham.)  See  Newcastle, 
Duke  of. 

Hollmann,  hol'min,  (Samuel  Christian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher,  born  at  Stettin  about  1696,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  for  about  fifty  years. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  works  on  philosophy,  meta* 
ph>  rsics,  and  logic.  Died  in  1787. 

Hol'lo-way,  (Thomas,)  a  skilful  English  engraver, 
born  in  London  in  1748.  He  engraved  the  plates  for 
Lavater’s  “  Pltysiognomy,”  and  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael 
at  Windsor.  He  spent  several  years  on  the  latter,  and  had 
the  title  of  engraver  of  history  to  the  king.  Died  in  1827. 

Hol'ljf,  (James  Theodore,)  D.D.,  an  American- 
Haytian  bishop,  born  of  coloured  parents,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  in  1829.  Though  bred  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
in  1856  became  a  presbyter  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1861  he  founded  an  American  colony  of  coloured  per¬ 
sons  in  Ilayti,  where  he  became  a  missionary.  In  1874 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hayti. 

Hdl'man,  (James,)  an  Englishman,  distinguished  as 
“  the  Blind  Traveller,”  was  born  about  1788.  He  served 
for  some  years  in  the  royal  navy,  until  he  became  blind, 
(about  1812.)  He  performed  a  journey  through  several 
countries  of  Europe,  (1819-21,)  of  which  he  published 
a  narrative  in  1822.  After  that  date  he  visited  the  other 
continents,  and  published  “Travels  through  Russia, 
Siberia,”  etc.,  (1825,)  and  a  “  Voyage  round  the  World,” 
(4  vols.,  1840.)  He  was  arrested  as  a  spy  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Died  in  1857. 

Holman,  (Joseph  George,)  an  actor  and  dramatist, 
born  in  London.  After  performing  in  London  and  Dub- 
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lin,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1800,  and  was 
manager  of  the  Charleston  Theatre.  He  wrote  a  few 
comic  operas.  Died  in  1817. 

Holmes,  hdmz,  (Abiel,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1763,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1783.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from  1792  to 
1832.  In  1805  he  published  “American  Annals,”  the 
result  of  great  industry  and  research.  “We  consider 
it,”  says  Professor  Sparks,  “among  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  American  press.”  He  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1837. 

Holmes,  homz,  (Alfred,)  an  English  violinist  and 
composer,  born  in  London  in  1837.  His  opera  “  Inez  de 
Castro,”  and  his  symphonies  “The  Youth  of  Shak- 
speare,”  “  Robin  Hood,”  and  “  The  Siege  of  Paris,”  were 
performed  with  considerable  success.  Died  at  Paris, 
March  4,  1876. 

Holmes,  homz,  (George,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1662,  was  clerk  to  the  keepers  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower.  Died  in  1749. 

Holmes,  (George  Frederick,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  August 
2,  1820.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
England,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  South  Carolina  in 
1842,  and  held  professorships  in  Richmond  College,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  College,  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
(of  which  he  was  president,  1848-49,)  and  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  published  English  grammars,  two  His¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States,  and  other  works,  besides 
many  review  articles,  etc.  Died  November  4,  1897. 

Holmes,  (Isaac  Edward,)  a  political  leader  in  South 
Carolina,  born  in  Charleston  in  1796,  rose  to  eminence 
at  the  bar,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  nullification 
movement  of  South  Carolina  in  1832-33,  and  from  1839 
to  1851  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Died  Feb.  24,  1867. 

Holmes,  (Mary  Jane,)  an  American  novelist, 
born  at  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  Her  works  include 
‘‘Tempest  and  Sunshine,”  (1854,)  “Lena  Rivers,” 
“Edith  Lyle,”  “  Gretchen,”  (1887,)  etc. 

Holmes,  (Nathaniel.)  See  Homes. 

Holmes,  (Oliver  Wendell,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  author,  wit,  and  poet,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  August  29, 1809.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1829,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  medicine.  Early  in  1833  he  visited 
Europe,  where  for  nearly  three  years  he  pursued  his 
medical  studies,  attending  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and 
other  large  cities.  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1835,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Harvard  in  1836.  In  1838  he  was  elected  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  Dartmouth  College.  About 
two  years  afterwards  he  resigned  this  position,  and  in 
1847  was  chosen  to  fill  the  same  chair  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Warren.  Holmes  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  poet  even  before  he  left  college. 
In  1836  he  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at 
Cambridge,  “  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay,”  which  was  soon 
after  published  in  a  small  volume,  with  a  number  of  his 
other  poems.  In  1857-8  he  contributed  to  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  a  series  of  papers  entitled  “  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table,”  which  were  followed  in  1859  by 
another  series,  called  “The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table,”  and  in  1872  by  “The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.”  These  contributions  abound  in  humour  and  wit, 
and  exhibit  a  shrewd  insight  into  human  character.  His 
other  principal  productions  are  “Elsie  Venner,”  (1861,) 
and  “The  Guardian  Angel,”  (1868,)  besides  numerous 
minor  works,  among  which  are  “  Mechanism  in  Thought 
and  Morals,”  (1870,)  “Songs  of  Many  Seasons,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems,  (1874,)  “John  L.  Motley,  a  Memoir,” 
(1878,)  “The  Iron  Gate,  and  Other  Poems,”  (1880,)  and 
a  biography  of  Emerson,  (1885.)  As  a  poet,  Dr.  Holmes 
was  especially  distinguished  for  wit  and  humour  joined 
with  a  remarkable  felicity  of  expression.  As  a  song¬ 
writer  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  America ;  but 
he  particularly  excelled  in  the  playful  vein.  Among 
his  effusions  of  this  class  we  could  not,  perhaps,  select 
an  example  which  better  exhibits  his  playful  fancy  or  his 
wonderful  facility  and  fertility  of  resources  as  a  versifier, 


than  his  lines  addressed  to  Agassiz  when  setting  out  on 
his  scientific  tour  in  South  America.  Died  Oct.  7,  1894. 

See  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; 
Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America:”  Cleveland,  “ Com¬ 
pendium  of  American  Literature ;”  “  North  American  Review”  for 
January,  1847;  also  an  article  on  “American  Humour”  in  the  “  North 
British  Review”  for  November,  i860:  “Littell’s  Living  Age”  for 
March,  1849,  (by  Whittier  ;)  “  Saturday  Review,”  Oct.  13,  1894. 

Holmes,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  bom  in 
Hampshire  in  1749.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  in  1804  Dean  of  Winchester. 
He  wrote  odes,  tracts,  and  sermons,  and  commenced  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  finished  by  Parsons. 
Died  in  1805. 

Holmes,  (Theophilus  H.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  North  Carolina,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1829.  He  became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army 
in  i£6i,  and  commanded  in  Arkansas  in  1862-63.  Died 
June  21,  1880. 

Holmskiold,  holm'ske-old/,  (Theodor,)  a  Danish 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  1732.  He  published  a 
fine  work  on  the  Fungi  in  1790.  Died  in  1793. 

Holmstrom  or  Holmstrcem,  holm'stRom,  (Israel,) 
a  popular  Swedish  poet,  born  at  Stockholm,  followed 
Charles  XII.  in  his  campaigns,  with  the  title  of  councillor 
of  war.  Died  in  1708. 

Hol-o-fer'nes,  an  Assyrian  general,  who  lived  at  an 
uncertain  epoch,  and  was  killed  by  Judith,  a  patriotic 
Jewess. 

See  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Judith. 

Hol'royd,  (John  Baker,)  Earl  ofSheffield,  an  English 
political  writer  and  military  officer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1741.  He  edited  some  posthumous  works  of  Gibbon. 
Died  in  1821. 

Holst,  hoist,  (Hans  Peter,)  a  Danish  poet,  born  at 
Copenhagen  in  1811.  He  published  “National  Ro¬ 
mances,”  (1832,)  “  Poems,”  (“  Digte,”  1840,)  and  other 
works,  written  in  an  elegant  style.  His  poem  called 
“Adieu”  (“Farvel,”  1840)  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  Died  in  1893. 

See  P.  L.  M6llbr,  notice  in  the  “  Dansk  Pantheon.” 

Holst,  von,  fon  hoist,  (Hermann  Eduard,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  historian,  born  at  Fellin,  in  Livonia,  (Russia,)  June 
19,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg. 
He  removed  to  New  York  in  1867.  In  1872  he  was 
called  to  a  professorship  of  history  at  Strasburg,  and  in 
1874  was  made  professor  of  modern  history  at  Freiburg. 
He  later  visited  the  United  States,  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  the  University  of  California  in  1892. 
His  writings  include  a  very  able  “Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,”  and  a  “  Life  of  J.  C.  Cal¬ 
houn.” 

Holstein,  hol'stln,  (Johan  Ludwig,)  a  worthy  Dan¬ 
ish  statesman,  born  at  Liibtz  in  1694,  became  prime 
minister  in  1735,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1742.  Died  in  1763. 

Hol-ste'nI-us,  [Ger.  pron.  hol-sta'ne-fis,]  (Lucas,) 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  Lucas  Holste,  (hol'st^h,) 
an  eminent  German  scholar,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596. 
He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1626.  His  friend  Peiresc 
recommended  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  to  Rome  in  1627.  He  became  librarian  to 
Barberini  in  1636,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  He  projected  great  literary 
works,  some  of  which  he  left  unfinished.  In  1630  he 
published  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  Porphyry’s  “  Life 
of  Pythagoras,”  to  which  he  added  an  excellent  notice 
of  Porphyry.  Among  his  other  published  works  is 
“  Demophih,  Democrats  et  Secundi  Sententiae  Morales 
Graece  et  Latine,”  (“The  Moral  Maxims  of  Demophilus, 
Democrates,  and  Secundus,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ”  with 
notes,  1638.)  Died  in  1661. 

See  Wilkens,  “  Leben  des  gelehrten  Luc®  HolstenH  *  1723; 
Nio£ron,  “  M^moires,”  vol.  xxxi. ;  Mollbr,  “Cimbria  Luerata;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Holt,  (Francis  Ludlow,)  an  English  barrister,  was 
queen’s  counsel  and  vice-chancellor  of  Lancashire  from 
1826  to  1844.  For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  Bell’s 
“Weekly  Messenger.”  Died  in  1844. 
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Holt,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English  judge,  bom  at 

Thame  in  December,  1642,  was  entered  at  Gray’s  Inn  in 
1658,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1663.  Having  become 
eminent  in  his  profession,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of 
London;  but  for  his  firm  opposition  to  the  despotic 
measures  of  James  II.  he  was  removed.  He  distin- 
guished  himself  in  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1688, 
and  at  the  accession  of  William  III.  was  appointed  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench  in  1689.  In  1700  he 
declined  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  chief  justice  with  wisdom,  honour,  and 
courage,  until  the  end  of  his  life.  “  His  name,”  says 
Mackintosh,  “  never  can  be  pronounced  without  venera¬ 
tion  as  long  as  wisdom  and  integrity  are  revered  among 
men.”  Died  in  1709. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices ;”  “  Life 
of  Sir  John  Holt,”  (anonymous,)  1764;  Foss,  ‘‘The  Judges  ol 
England.” 

Holt,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  teacher,  born  in 
Cheshire  in  1 742.  He  wrote,  besides  a  few  other  works, 
“Characters  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,”  (3 
vols.,  1786-88.)  Died  in  1801. 

Holt,  (Joseph,)  an  American  minister  of  state,  born 
in  Breckinridge  county,  Kentucky,  about  1807.  He 
practised  law  at  Louisville.  In  March,  1859,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster-general.  He  succeeded  John  B. 
Floyd  as  secretary  of  war  in  December,  i860,  and  by  his 
energy  and  zeal  for  the  Union  rendered  important 
services  in  the  critical  times  which  ensued.  About  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862,  he  became  judge-advocate-general  of  the 
army.  Died  August  1,  1894. 

Holte,  holt,  (John,)  an  English  school -master,  born 
in  Sussex  about  1470,  wrote  the  first  Latin  grammar 
ever  printed  in  England,  which  was  dated  about  1497. 

Holtei,  von,  fon  hol'tT,  (Karl,)  a  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1797.  He  produced  many 
comedies  and  dramas,  among  which  are  “The  Old 
General,”  and  “  Glory  and  Poverty,”  a  volume  of  poems, 
(1826,)  “  German  Songs,”  (1834,)  and  memoirs  of  his 
life,  entitled  “  Forty  Years,”  (1843-50.)  Died  in  1880. 

Holty  or  Hoelty,  hol'tee,  (  Ludwig  Heinrich 
Christoph,)  an  excellent  German  lyric  poet,  born  at 
Mariensee,  near  Hanover,  in  1748.  He  studied  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  formed  friendships  with  Voss,  Stoll- 
berg,  and  others.  He  supported  himself  for  a  time  by 
translating  from  the  English,  and  giving  lessons,  until  his 
health  failed.  His  elegies,  idyls,  and  odes  are  admired 
for  tenderness  of  feeling,  artless  grace,  and  naiveti.  He 
died  prematurely  in  1776.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1783. 

See  J.  M.  Miller,  “  Etwas  iiber  Holty’s  Character,”  1776;  Bou- 
terwek,  “Geschichte  der  Poesie,”  etc.;  Longfellow.  “ Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  notice  of  Holty  in  an  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Voss  in  1804. 

HoltzLLnus,  holts-lee'nfis,  (Jeremias,  )  a  German 
philologist,  born  at  Nuremberg;  died  at  Leyden  in  1641. 

Holtzmann,  holts'mSn,  (Adolf,)  a  German  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Carlsruhe,  May  2,  1810.  He  was  educated 
at  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Paris,  and  became  professor  of 
German  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  July  3,  1870. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  translations  of  the 
“  Mahabharata”  and  the  “  Ramayana,”  and  an  “  Old- 
German  Grammar,”  of  which  only  one  volume  has  been 
published. 

His  son,  Heinrich  Julius,  born  in  1832,  published 
a  large  number  of  theological  works,  becoming  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  advanced  modern  school  in  theology. 

Holub,  ho'loop,  (Dr.  Emil,)  a  Bonemian  traveller, 
born  at  Holitz,  October  7,  1847.  He  practised  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  in  the  diamond-region  of  South 
Africa,  and  became  a  high  authority  on  the  ethnology, 
geography,  languages,  and  natural  history  of  trans- 
equatorial  Africa.  Among  his  works  are  “  Seven  Years 
in  South  Africa,”  (1880-81,)  “African  Colonization,” 
(1882,)  etc.  #  .  . 

Hol'w^ll,  (John  Zephaniah,)  born  in  Dublin  m  171 1- 
Having  studied  surgery,  he  went  to  India  irf  1 732»  anc* 
became  a  member  of  the  council  at  Calcutta  about  1755’ 
He  was  one  of  those  who  survived  the  confinement  in 
the  “  Black  Hole,”  of  which  he  published  a  narrative, 
(1757.)  He  succeeded  Colonel  Clive  as  Governor  01 
Bengal  in  1759.  Hoi  well  also  published  “Interesting 


Historical  Events  relative  to  Bengal  and  Hindostan,  witi, 
the  Mythology  of  the  Gentoos,”  (3  vols.,  1764-71.)  Died 
in  1798. 

Hol'jf-day,  (Barten,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  bora 
at  Oxford  in  1593,  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  wrote 
“  Survey  of  the  World,”  a  poem,  and  translated  Juve¬ 
nal  and  Persius.  Died  in  1661. 

Holyoak,  hol'yok,  (Francis,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Warwickshire  about  1567,  published  a  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Latin  Words,”  (1606,)  which  was  enlarged 
by  his  son  Thomas.  Died  in  1653. 

Hol'yoake,  (George  Jacob,)  an  English  agitator, 
born  at  Birmingham,  April  13,  1817.  He  for  many  years 
edited  “  The  Reasoner”  and  “  The  Present,”  organs  of 
“  secularism”  in  civilization  and  morals,  and  was  for  a 
time  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  atheism,  although  he 
asserted  that  his  system  was  not  opposed  to  theology, 
though  apart  from  it.  He  all  his  life  refused  to  take  an 
oath,  from  which  circumstance  he  incurred  much  loss. 
He  published  a  large  number  of  books,  among  which 
are  a  “  History  of  Co-operation,”  (1874,)  “  Self-Help 
a  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  (1888,)  “Sixty  Years  of  an 
Agitator’s  Life,”  (1892,)  and  “Public  Speaking  and 
Debate,”  (1895.) 

Holyoke,  hol'yok,  (Edward  Augustus,)  M.D.,  an 
American  physician,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1728.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1746, 
and  for  seventy-nine  years  followed  his  profession  with 
eminent  success  in  Salem,  where  he  died,  March  31, 1829. 
At  the  age  of  ninety-two  he  performed  the  operation  of 
paracentesis,  and  on  his  hundredth  anniversary  partook 
of  a  public  dinner  given  him  by  the  physicians  of  Salem 
and  Boston. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Edward  A.  Holyoke,”  Boston,  1829. 

Hol'yoke,  (Samuel,)  an  American  teacher  and  com¬ 
poser  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  born  at  Boxford, 
Massachusetts,  in  1771.  He  published  “  Harmonia 
Americana,”  (1791,)  “The  Columbian  Repository  of 
Sacred  Harmony,”  (1809,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1816. 

HoVfwood,  Hal'I-fax,  or  Sac'ro  Bos'co,  (John,) 

a  noted  mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  wrote 
a  work  entitled  “  De  Sphaera  Mundi.” 

Holzbauer,  holts'bow'^r,  (Ignaz,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  Vienna  in  1711,  produced  operas,  sym¬ 
phonies,  etc.  “  He  has  a  good  style,”  says  Mozart,  “  and 
composes  very  fine  fugues.”  Died  in  1783. 

Holzer,  holt's$r,  (Johann,)  an  eminent  German 
fresco-painter  and  engraver,  was  born  near  Marienburg, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1709.  He  painted  numerous  frescos  in 
Augsburg  of  religious  subjects,  among  which  is  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian.”  He  produced  spirited 
etchings  of  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  after  Berg- 
miiller,  of  the  “Ecce  Homo,”  after  his  own  design,  and 
of  other  paintings.  Died  in  1740. 

Homann,  ho'min,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a  German 
geographer  and  engraver  of  maps,  born  at  Katnlach,  in 
Suabia,  in  1664.  He  settled  in  Nuremberg,  and  published 
many  maps,  which  were  more  than  ordinarily  accurate 
He  formed  a  large  collection  of  the  same,  under  the  title 
of  “  Atlas,”  (1716.)  His  establishment,  called  “Officina 
Homanniana,”  was  well  known  throughout  Europe. 
Died  in  1724. 

Homberg,  hom'bSRG,  (Wilhelm,)  M.D.,  an  excel¬ 
lent  chemist,  born  of  German  parents  at  Batavia,  in  Java, 
in  1652,  came  to  Europe  at  an  early  age.  He  studied 
chemistry  and  other  natural  sciences  with  Otto  Guericke 
and  Boyle,  and  visited  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  About  1685  he  practised  medi¬ 
cine  at  Rome  with  success,  and  in  1691  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  which  he  contributed  many  memoirs. 
He  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  chose 
him  as  his  first  physician.  He  discovered  boracic  acid 
and  Homberg’s  pyrophorus.  Died  in  Paris  in  171 5- 

See  Fonthnelle,  “  l£loge  de  Homberg;”  Nic^ron,  M£- 
moires  ;”  F.  Hoefer,  “  Histoire  de  la  Chimie,  tome  il  ; 
velle  Biographic  G^n^rale.”  


1  Nou- 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as ,j;  G,  H,  Y.,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilUd;  I  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (J®=-See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Home,  (David.)  See  Hume. 

Home,  (David,)  a  Scottish  Protestant  minister,  who 
lived  in  France  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  wrote  “Apologia  Basilica,”  (1626.) 

Home,  (Sir  Everard,)  an  eminent  Scottish  surgeon, 
born  in  the  county  of  Berwick  in  1756,  studied  medicine 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter. 
He  practised  in  London  with  distinction,  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  published 
“  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,”  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Home,  (Henry,)  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scottish  judge,  bom 
at  Karnes  in  1696,  was  called  to  the  Edinburgh  bar  in 
1724.  After  publishing  several  legal  treatises,  which 
were  well  received,  he  was  appointed  in  1752  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  sessions,  and  took  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes. 
In  1758  he  wrote  a  valuable  work,  entitled  “Historical 
Law  Tracts.”  His  greatest  work,  “  Elements  of  Criti¬ 
cism,”  (1762,)  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  admirable  per¬ 
formance,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Dugald  Stewart. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  “The  Scotchman  has  taken  the  right 
method  in  his  ‘  Elements  of  Criticism.’  ”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary  in  1 763.  Died  in  1 782. 

See  Lord  Woodhouselee,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Henry 
Home,”  1807-10,  2  vols.;  William  Smellib,  “Life  of  Lord 
Karnes,”  1800;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 

Home  or  Hume,  (John,)  a  popular  Scottish  drama¬ 
tist,  born  at  Ancrum  in  1724.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1747,  and  settled  at  Athelstaneford.  In  1756  he 
became  at  once  distinguished  by  the  publication  of  his 
“  Tragedy  of  Douglas,”  which  was  performed  first  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  with  unbounded  applause,  and  is  still  very  popular 
on  the  stage.  “  I  think  nobody  can  bestow  too  much  praise 
on  Douglas,.”  says  Professor  Wilson.  “  There  has  been 
no  English  tragedy  worthy  of  the  name  since  it  ap¬ 
peared.”  It  rendered  the  author  so  obnoxious  to  the 
elders  of  the  Kirk  that  he  retired  from  the  ministry. 
He  was  patronized  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  procured 
him  a  pension  of  ^300.  Home  wrote  several  other 
dramas,  much  inferior  to  “  Douglas,”  and  a  “  History  of 
the  Rebellion  in  1745.”  Mrs.  Siddons  once  said  “she 
never  found  any  study  [which,  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  stage,  means  the  getting  verses  by  heart]  so  easy 
as  that  of  Douglas.”  Died  in  1808. 

See  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  critique  on  the  “  Life  and  Writings  of 

iohn  Home,”  in  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1827;  Henry 
Iackbnzie,  “Life  of  John  Home,”  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his 
works,  3  vols.  8vo,  1822;  “Noctes  Ambrosianae”  for  April,  1822; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ho'm$r,  [Gr.  'O/sijpog;  Lat.  Home'rus  ;  Fr.  Hom£re, 
o'maiR';  Ger.  Homer,  ho-maR';*  It.  Omero,  o-ma'ro,l 
the  reputed  author  of  the  two  great  epics  the  “  Iliad”  ana 
the  “  Odyssey,”  and  the  most  celebrated  poet  that  ever 
lived,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Smyrna, 
or  Chios,!  (Scio,)  and  to  have  flourished  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  both  the  place 
and  the  century  of  his  birth  are  involved  in  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  The  best  ancient  authorities,  including 
Aristotle  and  Aristarchus,  represent  him  as  contemporary 
with  the  Ionian  migration  which  occurred  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the 
two  great  poems  above  named,  the  “  Iliad”  has  been 
aptly  called  “  the  beginning  of  all  literature.”  In  the 
opinion,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  critics  of  antiquity,  it  was 

*  See  principles  of  German  pronunciation,  in  the  Introduction, 
t  If  the  weight  of  authorities  is  in  favour  of  Smyrna,  the  greater 
number  would  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  Chios.  (See  Smith’s  “  Clas¬ 
sical  Dictionary.”)  Byron  appears  to  give  the  preference  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  for  he  calls  Homer 

“The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle.” 

Bride  of  A  iydos,  canto  ii. 

It  has  been  suggested  (and  it  seems  highly  probable)  that  Homer, 
though  bom  at  Smyrna,  may  have  afterwards  removed  to  Chios, 
where  his  family,  or  a  branch  of  it,  (the  Homeridae,)  are  said  to  have 
lived  for  several  generations.  Seven  different  cities  are  said  to  have 
disputed  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer,  as  expressed 
in  the  following  couplet  by  Antipater  of  Sidon : 

’Eirra  iroAets  papvavro  oo<f>riv  ita  pt£av  'Ofirjpov, 
hp.vpv a,  X10T,  KoAo^wv,  lOdxr/,  IIvAo?,  ’Apyos,  ’Aflijvai. 

Literally,  “  Seven  cities  (or  states)  contended  for  the  wise  race  of 
Homer,  [i.e.  the  race  or  origin  of  the  wise  Homer,]  Smyrna,  Chios, 
Colophon,  Ithaca,  Pylos,  Argos,  and  Athens.”  Some  writers  substi¬ 
tute  Salamis  for  Ithaca  and  Rhodes  (’PoSos)  for  Pylos. 


not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  end ;  it  was  not  merely 
the  first  attempt  at  the  production  of  a  great  poem,  but 
the  faultless  model  which  excited  alike  the  admiration  and 
despair  of  all  succeeding  poets.  In  the  words  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  *0 prjpoc  .  .  .  TJk^zi  kclL  <5 lavoLq.  navvae  imep/3e(3?iTiKe.\ 
“  Hie  omnes  sine  dubio,”  says  Quintilian,  “  in  omni  genere 
eloquentiae  procul  a  se  reliquit.”§  Some  other  ancient 
writers  speak  in  even  stronger  terms  of  praise. 

Among  the  ancients,  none  appears  ever  to  have  doubted 
that  Homer  was  a  real  personage,  and  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  most  wonderful  poem  of  antiquity,  (the 
“  Iliad.”)  But  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  there  was  a  class  of  critics  who  denied  that  the 
“  Iliad”  and  “  Odyssey”  were  the  productions  of  the  same 
author.  They  were  called  Xupi&vTec,  or  “  Separators.” 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  those  works,  not  in  one  or  two  points  only,  but 
in  several  important  respects.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
difference  is  that  which  exists  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  gods  in  the  two  poems.  The  gods  of  the  “  Iliad” 
are  completely  human  in  their  character, — unless  it  be 
that  they  have  more  than  human  foibles  or  vices.  They 
are  capricious  and  selfish,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  show 
much  regard  for  justice.  The  deities  of  the  “  Odyssey” 
appear  as  the  rewarders  of  merit  and  the  avengers  of 
sin  or  crime.  There  is,  moreover,  a  marked  difference 
in  the  spirit  or  tone  of  the  two  poems.  To  explain  this 
difference,  Longinus  tells  us  that  the  “  Iliad”  was  com^ 
posed  by  Homer  when  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  while 
the  “  Odyssey”  was  the  production  of  his  old  age. 

Modern  critics  had  seemed  disposed  to  leave  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Homer’s  age  and  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric 
poems  very  much  where  they  had  been  left  by  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  until  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  F.  A.  Wolf  startled  the  world  by  announcing 
a  new  theory  respecting  the  Homeric  poems,  (1795.)  He 
maintained  that,  as  writing  was  not  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  until  long  after  the  time  in  which  those  poems 
must  have  been  composed,  it  would  have  been  wholly 
impossible  for  any  poet,  however  great  his  genius,  to 
compose  and  retain  in  memory  even  one  such  work  as 
the  “Iliad”  or  “Odyssey.”  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
he  concludes  that  the  two  great  epics  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Homer  were  really  produced  by  a  number  of 
different  authors,  and  that  these  separate  productions 
were,  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  thrown 
together  as  they  happened  to  fit,  so  as  to  form  a  continu¬ 
ous  whole.  The  inconclusiveness,  not  to  say  absurdity, 
of  such  a  train  of  reasoning  must,  we  think,  be  obvious 
to  every  unbiassed  mind.  We  meet,  even  now,  with 
persons  who  by  two  or  three  perusals  can  commit  to 
memory  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  as  the  “  Lady  of  the 
Lake.”  “Who  can  determine,”  says  Muller,  “how 
many  thousand  verses  one  thoroughly  filled  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  .  .  .  might  produce  in  a  year  and  confide  to  the 
faithful  memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  their  master  and 
his  art  ?”  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  mental  activity  of  the  ancients,  instead  of  being 
divided  and  diluted  among  an  endless  variety  of  studies 
or  pursuits,  was  concentrated  and  constantly  exercised 
on  a  comparatively  few,  the  retaining  of  even  two  such 
works  as  the  “  Iliad”  and  “  Odyssey”  will  not,  perhaps, 
seem  more  incredible  than  many  feats  of  memory  which 
are  known  to  have  been  performed  in  modern  times. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  poetry  of  Homer,  unlike 
that  of  many  of  our  great  modern  poets,  is,  generally 
speaking,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
its  language ;  and  these  qualities,  added  to  the  marvellous 
facility  and  animation  of  the  narrative,  render  the  verse 
extremely  easy  to  be  learned  and  retained  in  memory. 

The  consummate  art  with  which  the  various  parts  of 
the  “  Iliad”  (though  sometimes  seemingly  disconnected) 
are  arranged  and  adapted  so  as  to  delay  the  denouement 
and  yet  to  heighten  the  interest  till  near  the  very  end, 
proves  the  poem  to  have  been,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  the  work  of  one  master-mind.  But  this  master¬ 
mind  may  very  probably  have  used  materials  prepared 

X  “  Homer  has  surpassed  all  [other  writers]  in  diction  (or  expres¬ 
sion)  and  in  thought” 

2  “  In  every  kind  of  eloquence  he  undoubtedly  has  left  all  [others] 
far  behind  him.” 


i,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  &,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  ftt;  mfit;  nftt;  good;  moon; 
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for  him  by  preceding  poets,  just  as  the  consummate 
architect,  when  erecting  an  edifice  designed  to  be  the 
admiration  ot  all  coming  time,  may  avail  himself  of  the 
materials,  and,  for  subordinate  parts  of  the  building,  even 
of  the  designs,  furnished  by  inferior  workmen.  There 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
before  the  time  of  Homer  there  existed  many  poems 
treating  of  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  he,  in 
selecting  and  combining  the  facts  necessary  to  the  plot 
M  his  great  work,  occasionally  adopted  some  of  the  finest 
l.nes  of  his  predecessors,  at  the  same  time  changing  or 
adapting  others  to  suit  his  purpose,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  poem  the  impress  of  his  matchless  skill  and  tran¬ 
scendent  genius.  This  supposition  will  perhaps  best 
explain  the  introduction  into  the  poem  of  such  a  great 
variety  of  words  or  phrases  differing  in  different  parts  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  the  marked  diversity  of  dialects.  It 
is  well  known  that  Shakspeare  used  freely,  in  some  of 
his  historic  dramas,  not  only  the  ideas,  but,  in  repeated 
instances,  the  very  lines,  of  some  of  the  poets  that  had 
gone  before  him.  At  other  times  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  some  of  the  leading  ideas,  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  expressions,  of  previous  dramatists,  and  yet  to 
have  so  cast  them  into  the  mould  of  his  own  mind,  and  so 
coloured  them  with  the  hues  of  his  wonderful  imagina¬ 
tion,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  fabled 
achievements  of  the  alchemists,  and  transmuted  his  crude 
materials  into  something  far  more  precious  than  gold. 

But,  while  we  claim  it  as  a  point  established,  that  the 
“  Iliad”  is  virtually  and  essentially  the  production  of  a 
single  poet,  we  must  admit  that  the  question  is  still  un¬ 
decided  whether  the  same  Homer  was  also  the  author 
of  the  “Odyssey.”  “If,”  says  the  learned  and  accom¬ 
plished  critic  already  quoted,  “the  completion  of  the 
*  Iliad’  and  *  Odyssey’  seems  too  vast  a  work  for  one 
man,  we  may  perhaps  have  recourse  to  the  supposition 
that  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  ‘  Iliad’  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youthful  years,  in  his  old  age  communicated  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  which  had  long 
been  working  in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for  comple¬ 
tion.”  (K.  O.  Muller’s  “  History  of  Greek  Literature.”) 

The  prevailing  belief  that  Homer  was  blind  appears  to 
have  taken  its  origin  from  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric 
hymns  addressed  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  the  author  of 
which  calls  himself  the  blind  poet  who  lived  in  rocky 
Chios.  The  hymn  in  question  was  considered  by  some 
of  the  most  judicious  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the 
production  of  Homer  himself;  but  this  view  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  best  modern  critics.  The  wonderful  accu¬ 
racy  of  many  of  the  descriptions  in  the  “  Iliad”  utterly 
precludes  the  idea  of  their  having  been  written  by  a 
poet  who  had  not  himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
•cenes  which  he  paints  so  admirably.  But  he  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  described  in  his  blind  old  age  scenes  which 
had  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory  in  youth 
or  early  manhood.  (See,  on  the  various  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Homeric  poems,  Colonel  W.  Mure’s 
“Critical  History  of  the  Literature,  etc.  of  Ancient 
Greece,”  (1850,)  and  the  able  article  on  “Homerus,”  in 
Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography.”) 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the  article,  Olof 
Celsius,  “Dissertatio  de  Homeri  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1714  ;  Ludolpl 
Kuester,  “  Historia  critica  Homeri,”  1696;  Thomas  Blackwell, 
“Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,”  1735 ;  Koppen, 
“  Ueber  Homer’s  Leben  und  Gesange,”  1788  ;  Carl  Ernst  Schu- 
barth,  “  Ideen  iiber  Homer  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1821 ;  Matthias 
Asp,  “  Disputationes  de  Homero,”  1714;  J.  E.  Turk,  “Homerus 
en  tijn  Scnriften,”  1810;  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  “Homere. 
1852;  Fortia  d’Urban,  “  Hom&re  et  ses  Ccrits,”  1832;  Bernard 
Thiersch,  “  Das  Zeitalter  des  Homer,”  1824;  J.  Paschius,  “Dis- 
sertatio  de  Poetarum  Principe  Homero,”  1687;  Edouard  Juste, 
“Dissertation  sur  l’Origine  des  Poemes  attribu^s  k  Homere,  >849; 
'*  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic  Poetry,”  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Re¬ 
new”  for  January,  1857;  Matthew  Arnold’s  admirable  observa¬ 
tions  “On  Translating  Homer,”  in  his  “Essays,”  1865. 

Ho'm$r,  (Rev.  Henry,)  an  English  scholar,  born  at 
Birdingbury  in  1752,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
edited  several  Latin  authors,  and,  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Combe,  published  a  complete  edition  of  Horace. 
Died  in  1791. 

Ho'm§r,  (Winslow,)  an  American  painter,  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  24,  1831.  He  learned 
in  youth  the  business  of  a  lithographer,  and  afterwards 

■e  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  Kt guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  t 


began  to  draw  on  wood  for  engravers.  In  1859  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  New  York,  and  was  for  a  time  artist 
and  war-correspondent  for  a  newspaper  of  that  city.  His 
war-pictures,  and  especially  “  Prisoners  at  the  Front,** 
(i865,)  gave  him  great  fame.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy,  and  resides  at  Scarborough,  Maine. 

Homere.  See  Homer. 

Homeridae,  ho-m£r'e-dee,  (singular,  Ho-mSr'I-des,) 
or  Ho'mer-ids,  the  name  applied  to  the  family  of  the 
poet  Homer.  (See  Homer,  note  f.) 

Homerus.  See  Homer. 

Homes  or  Holmes,  homz,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an 
English  theologian,  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  was 
a  believer  in  the  fifth  monarchy.  He  wrote  the  “  Resur¬ 
rection  Revealed,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1678. 

Homeyer,  ho'mi-er,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Wolgast,  in  Pomerania,  August  13,  1795. 
He  studied  in  Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  Heidelberg ;  in 
1824  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in  1827  ordinary,  law 
professor  in  Berlin.  His  principal  works  are  an  edition 
of  the  “ Sachsenspiegel,”  and  “Die  Haus-  und  Hof- 
marken,”  (1870.)  Died  October  20,  1874. 

Homeyer,  von,  fon  hS'mi-er,  (Alexander,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  and  naturalist,  born  at  Vorland,  in  Pome¬ 
rania,  January  19,  1834.  In  1874  he  led  an  expedition 
into  Central  Africa.  He  is  noted  as  an  ornithologist  and 
entomologist. 

Homeyer,  von,  (Eugen  Ferdinand,)  a  German 
ornithologist,  born  at  Herdin,  November  11,  1809.  His 
best-known  work  is  “The  Migration  of  Birds,”  (1881,) 
and  he  is  the  owner  of  the  largest  collection  ever  made 
of  European  birds. 

Ho-mil'I-us,  [Ger.  pron.  ho-mee'le-As,l  (Gottfried 
August,)  an  eminent  German  organist  ana  composer  of 
church  music,  born  at  Rosenthal,  in  Bohemia,  in  1714. 
Among  his  best  works  are  a  cantata  for  Christmas,  and 
a  number  of  motets.  He  was  organist  and  director  of 
music  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1785. 

Hommaire  de  Hell,  ^o'mSR'  deh  hh\,  (Ignacb 
Xavier  Morand,)  a  French  geologist,  born  at  Altkirch 
in  1812,  explored  the  regions  which  border  on  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  left  an  account  of  his  travels,  in 
3  vols.  Died  at  Ispahan  in  1848. 

Hommel,  hom'm^l,  [Lat.  Homme'lius,]  (Karl  Fer¬ 
dinand,)  a  learned  jurist  and  ingenious  writer,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1 722.  He  became  professor  of  feudal  law  at 
Leipsic  in  1752,  and  of  civil  institutes  in  1756.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Literatura  Juris,”  (1761,)  a  very  piquant 
treatise  on  legal  literature,  “  Rhapsodia  Quaestionum  in 
Foro  quotidi&  obvenientum,”  (“  Questions  occurring  daily 
in  the  Forum,”  5  vols.,  1765—79 ;  4th  edition,  7  vols., 
1787,)  and  “Sceleton  Juris  civilis,”  (“Skeleton  of  Civil 
Law,”  4th  edition,  1767.)  Died  in  1781. 

Hommelius.  See  Hommel. 

Hompesck,  von,  fon  hom'pSsh,  (Ferdinand,)  the 
last  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  was  born  at 
Dusseldorf  in  1744;  died  in  1803. 

Honain,  (or  Honein,)  ho-nln',  (Aboo-Yezeed  or 
Abu-  (Abou-)  YezSd,  S'bbo  yeh-zeed',)  otherwise 
called  Honain-B en-Is  k&k,  (bgn  is'hik',)  an  Arabian 
physician,  born  at  Pleerah,  (Hirah,)  in  Mesopotamia,  lived 
mostly  at  Bagdad.  Died  about  875  a.d.  He  translated 
into  Arabic  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Euclid,  etc. 

SeelBN-KHALLiKAN,  “  Biographical  Dictionary Haji-Khalfa. 
“  Lexicon  Bibliographicum.” 

Hondekoeter,  hon'deh-koo'ter,  (Giles,)  a  noted 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1583*  was 
the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Westerloo.  He  often  added 
to  his  landscapes  highly-finished  figures  of  birds. 

Hondekoeter,  (Gysbrecht,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  painter  of  poultry,  was  born  in  1613  ;  died  in  1653. 

Hondekoeter,  (Melchior,)  an  excellent  painter,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1636.  He 
studied  with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  Tohn  B.  Weemx. 
He  painted  poultry,  pea-fowls,  and  other  birds,  with  a 
skill  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  backgrounds 
of  his  pictures  are  adorned  with  beautiful  landscapes. 
Among  his  works  is  “The  Entrance  of  the  Animals  into 
the  Ark.”  Died  in  1695. 

See  Jakob  Campo  Weybrman,  :,De  Schilderkonst  der  Neder- 
landers.”  _ _ _ 

illed;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (J^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Hondius,  hon'de-us,  or  Hondt  hint,  (Abraham,)  a 
Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1638. 
He  painted  hunting-scenes,  animals,  and  landscapes 
with  success.  “  He  often  equals  the  best  masters,”  says 
Descamps.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Burning  of 
Troy,”  and  “  The  Animals  entering  the  Ark.”  He  worked 
some  years  in  England,  where  he  died  about  1692. 

Hondius,  (Hendrik,)  an  engraver  of  maps  and  por¬ 
traits,  born  at  Ghent  in  1573.  His  principal  work  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  artists, 
mostly  Flemings.  He  also  engraved  some  pictures  by 
Albert  Durer  and  Holbein.  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1610. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs;”  Strutt,  “Dictionary 
of  Engravers.” 

Hondius  or  De  Hondt,  deh  hint,  (Henry,)  called 
the  Younger,  born  in  London  in  1580,  was  accounted 
the  best  engraver  of  the  family.  He  engraved  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  history  after  several  Flemish  painters. 
Among  his  works  are  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  Died  at  Amsterdam  about  1650. 

See  Basan,  “Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Hondius  or  De  Hondt,  (JossEor  Jodo'cus,)  a  skilful 
Flemish  engraver  and  geographer,  born  at  Wacken  about 
1550,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  worked  in 
London,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he 
engraved  maps  of  superior  quality,  and  published  new 
editions  of  the  “  Grand  Atlas”  of  Mercator.  Died  in  161 1. 

Hondt,  hAnt,  ( W illem,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Henry  the  Younger,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1601. 

Hone,  ho'n$h,  (Georg  Paul,)  a  German  lawyer,  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1662,  wrote  “  Iter  Juridicum,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1 747. 

Hone,  (Nathaniel,)  a  portrait-painter,  born  in  Dub¬ 
lin  about  1730;  died  in  1784. 

Hone,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Bath  in 
*779,  resided  in  London,  and  failed  several  times  as  a 
bookseller.  He  wrote  “  The  Political  House  that  Jack 
Built,”  a  satire,  which  was  illustrated  by  Cruikshank 
and  ran  through  fifty  editions.  He  was  prosecuted  for 
his  Parody  on  the  Liturgy  in  1818,  and,  having  ably 
defended  himself,  was  acquitted.  In  1826  he  began  to 
issue  in  weekly  numbers  his  “  Every-Day  Book,”  which 
had  a  large  sale,  and  was  commended  by  Professor 
Wilson,  Scott,  Lamb,  and  Southey.  It  was  followed  by 
the  “Table-Book”  and  the  “Year-Book,”  which  were 
well  received,  but  did  not  save  the  author  from  insol¬ 
vency.  He  was  in  prison  for  debt  about  three  years. 
Diea  in  1842. 

See  “The  Early  Life  and  Conversion  of  William  Hone,”  written 
by  himself 

Honeywood,  hun'ne-wood,  (Saint  John,)  an  Amer¬ 
ican  poet,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1765  ;  died  in  1798. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Honord  de  Sainte-Marie,  o'no'ri'  deh  siNt'mi're', 
[Lat.  Honorius  de  Sancta  Maria,]  called,  after  he 
entered  the  cloister,  Blaise  Vauxelle,  (vo-sSl',)  a 
learned  monk,  born  at  Limoges  in  1651 ;  died  in  1729. 

Ho-no'rl-us  I.,  a  native  of  Campania,  was  elected 
Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome  in  626  a.d.  He  is  charged 
with  assenting  to  the  heresy  of  Monothelism.  The  Council 
of  Constantinople,  held  in  680,  condemned  his  doctrine 
on  this  point.  Died  in  638. 

Honorius  II.,  Pope,  previously  known  as  Cardinal 
Lamberto  and  Bishop  of  Ostia,  succeeded  Calixtus  II. 
in  1124.  Tebaldus  was  chosen  pope  at  the  same  time 
by  a  number  of  bishops,  but  forbore  to  contest  his 
claim.  Honorius  died  in  1130.  See,  also,  Cadalous. 

Honorius  IIL,  elected  Pope  in  1216,  was  a  Roman 
Dy  birth.  His  proper  name  was  Cencio  Savelli.  He 
crowned  Frederick  II.  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1220,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  lead  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
He  was  more  successful  in  instigating  the  l£ing  of  France 
to  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  He  died  in  1227, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX. 

Honorius  IV.,  Pope,  (Cardinal  Giacomo  Savelli,) 
a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  in  1285  as  successor  to 
Martin  IV.  Died  in  1287. 

Ho-no'rl-us,  (Flavius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  the  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  born  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  384  a.d.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  395,  he 


inherited  the  Western  Empire,  (his  elder  brother  Area* 
dius  having  obtained  the  Eastern,)  under  the  guardian 
ship  of  Stilicho,  a  famous  general,  whose  daughter  h« 
married.  His  court  was  held  at  Milan,  and  afterwards 
at  Ravenna.  About  402  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  Italy, 
and  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia.  In  408  Stili¬ 
cho  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Honorius,  who  was  a 
man  of  weak  and  vicious  character.  From  this  event 
may  be  dated  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power.  Rome 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Alaric  in  410,  and  the  empire 
went  rapidly  to  ruin.  He  died,  without  issue,  in  423, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Valentinian  III. 

See  Gibbon,  “  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;”  Sozomen,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Jornandbs,  “Dt 
Rebus  Geticis;”  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Honorius  de  Sancta  Maria.  See  Honors  dk 
Sainte-Marie. 

Hontheim,  von,  fon  hont'hlm,  (Johann  Nikolaus,) 
a  German  jurist  and  Catholic  priest,  bom  at  Treves  in 
1701.  He  became  Bishop  ( in  partibus)  of  Myriophis  in 
1 748,  and  suffragan  of  the  see  of  Treves.  He  published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Justinius  Febronius  a  famous 
book  against  the  usurpations  of  the  popes,  entitled  “  De 
Statu  Ecclesiae  et  legitima  Potestate  Romani  Pontificis,” 
(5  vols.,  1763,)  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  179a 

Honthorst,  hdnt'horst,  or  Hundhorst,  hunt'hoRst, 
(Gerard,)  a  Flemish  painter,  called  also  by  the  Italians 
Gerardo  della  Notte,  (“  Gerard  of  the  Night,”)  be¬ 
cause  he  excelled  in  nocturnal  scenes.  He  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  a  pupil  of  A.  Bloemaert  He 
worked  in  Rome  and  in  England,  where  he  painted 
portraits  of  the  royal  family  and  gained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Prodigal  Son.”  He 
was  a  good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  design.  Died  at 
the  Hague  in  1660.  His  brother  Willem  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  portrait-painter.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1683,  aged 
about  eighty. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Hood,  (Alexander.)  See  Bridport. 

Hood,  hood,  (Edwin  Paxton,)  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  at  Westminster  in  1820.  He  wrote  “Self- 
Formation,”  “William  Wordsworth,”  a  biography, 
“  Life  of  Swedenborg,”  “  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trum¬ 
pets,”  “  Oliver  Cromwell,”  (1882,)  “Scottish  Character¬ 
istics,”  (1883,)  etc.  Died  June  12, 1885. 

Hood,  hood,  (John  B.,)  an  American  general,  bom 
in  Bath  county,  Kentucky,  in  1831,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853.  He  commanded  a  division  of  Lee’s  army 
at  Antietam,  September,  1862,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July 
1-3,  1863.  He  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
September  20,  1863,  soon  after  which  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  lieutenant-general.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he 
commanded  a  corps  of  the  army  opposed  to  General 
Sherman  in  Northern  Georgia.  He  succeeded  General 
Johnston  in  July  as  commander-in-chief  of  that  army, 
which  was  then  near  Atlanta.  General  Johnston  was 
removed  because  he  had  adhered  to  a  cautious  and  de¬ 
fensive  policy.  Hood  assumed  the  offensive,  and  attacked 
General  Sherman  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  again  on  the 
28th,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  Atlanta  on  the  1st  of  September,  1864. 
(See  Sherman,  W.  T.)  After  he  had  damaged  the  rail¬ 
road  by  which  Sherman’s  army  was  supplied,  General 
Hood  invaded  Middle  Tennessee,  attacked  General 
Schofield  at  Franklin,  November  30,  and  besieged  Nash¬ 
ville.  He  was  defeated  on  the  idthof  December,  1864, 
by  General  Thomas,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Nashville, 
where  he  lost  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  relieved  of 
the  command  in  January,  1865.  Died  August  30,  1879. 

See  “  Southern  Generals,”  New  York,  1865. 

Hood,  (Robin,)  a  famous  English  outlaw,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Sherwood 
Forest  was  his  head-quarters.  His  exploits  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  popular  ballads,  which  applaud  his  gal¬ 
lantry  to  the  ladies  and  his  generosity  in  sharing  among 
the  poor  the  spoils  of  the  rich.  He  was  the  chief  of  a 
numerous  band,  who  seem  to  have  lived  chiefly  on  the 
products  of  the  chase. 

See  W.  W.  Campbell,  “  Historical  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Captain  Kidd,”  New  York,  1853;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July, 
1847;  “  North  American  Review”  for  January,  1857. 


a,  e,  1, 0,  u,  y,  long;  &,  £,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon 
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Hood,  (Samuel,)  Viscount,  an  English  admiral, 

born  at  Butley  in  1724,  entered  the  navy  in  1740,  and 
became  captain  in  1754*  In  1780  he  was  made  a  rear* 
admiral,  and  was  second  in  command  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  next  year  he  succeeded  Rodney  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  with  which  he  fought  De  Grasse  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake,  but  failed  to  relieve  the  British  army  at 
Yorktown.  He  took  part  in  the  victory  over  De  Grasse 
in  April,  1782,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Hood  of  Catherington.  In  1784,  after  a  cluse  contest 
with  Fox,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  in  1788  ap¬ 
pointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1793  he  commanded 

Tiinst  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  the  siege 
Toulon.  He  was  made,  in  1796,  Viscount  Hood  of 
Whitley,  and  afterwards  an  admiral.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  British  Admirals.” 

Hood,  (Sir  Samuel,)  cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
yice-admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer.  He  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Rodney  over  De 
Grasse  in  1782,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  (1798.)  In 
1806  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Westminster, 
and  captured  three  French  ships  near  Rochefort.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  died  in  1814. 

Hood,  (Thomas,)  a  famous  English  humourist  and 
popular  author,  born  in  London  in  1798,  was  the  son  of 
a  bookseller.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  en¬ 
graver,  but  soon  exchanged  that  employment  for  literary 
pursuits.  In  1821  he  became  sub-editor  of  the  “  London 
Magazine,”  by  which  he  gained  access  to  the  society  of 
many  authors  who  have  since  risen  to  eminence.  His 
“Whims  and  Oddities”  (1826)  displayed  an  abundant 
vein  of  inimitable  wit  and  comic  power.  He  issued  the 
“  Comic  Annual”  from  1830  to  1842,  which  was  followed 
by  his  “  Comic  Album,”  “  Whimsicalities,”  and  “  Hood’s 
Own.”  His  tales  and  novels  were  less  successful  than 
his  humorous  works.  Among  his  most  popular  poems 
are  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  (which  first  appeared  in 
“  Punch,”)  the  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  the  “  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram.”  He  was  editor  of  “  The  Gem”  for  one 
year,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  editor  of  the 
“New  Monthly  Magazine.”  Like  poor  Yorick,  he  was 
“a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.”  As 
a  punster  he  is  unrivalled.  Some  of  his  serious  poems 
are  exquisitely  tender  and  pathetic.  In  1844  he  began  to 
issue  “  Hood’s  Magazine,”  for  which  he  wrote  until  his 
last  illness.  A  pension  of  £  100  which  had  been  grafted 
to  him  was  transferred  to  his  widow.  Died  in  1845. 

See  “Life  of  Hood,”  by  his  children,  i860;  E.  P.  Whipple, 
“Essays  and  Reviews;”  R.  H.  Horne,  “New  Spirit  of  the  Age,” 
1844 ;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1846 ;  “  Quarterly  Review” 
for  October,  1863;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1827; 
“London  Magazine”  for  December,  1826;  “British  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  October,  1867. 

Hood,  (Thomas,  or  “  Tom,”)  a  son  of  Thomas  Hood, 
the  humorist  and  poet,  already  noticed.  He  was  born 
at  Wanstead,  England,  January  19,  1835,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Among  his  works 
are  “Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,”  (1854-55,)  a  volume  of 
Poems,  (1861,)  some  books  for  children,  and  a  number 
of  novels.  In  1865  he  became  editor  of  “  Fun,”  a  Lon¬ 
don  comic  paper.  Died  November  20,  1874.  His  talent 
was  much  like  his  father’s,  but  not  so  brilliant. 

Hooft,  hoft,  (Niklaas,)  a  Dutch  historical  painter, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1664;  died  in  1748. 

Hooft  or  Hoofft,  (Pieter  Cornelis,)  an  excellent 
Dutch  poet  and  historian,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  March, 
1581.  After  leaving  college  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  filled  several  civil  offices.  He  published  about 
1602  “  Granida,”  a  tragi-comedy,  which  is  a  master-piece. 
He  wrote  other  dramas,  and  erotic  poems  of  great 
merit,  and  translated  Tacitus  into  Dutch.  His  chief 
prose  works  are  a  “  Life  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,”  (1626,) 
and  a  “  History  of  the  Netherlands, ”(“  De  Nederlandsche 
Historien,”  2  vols.,  1642-54,)  which  is  esteemed  a  model 
of  grace,  purity,  and  vigour,  both  in  thought  and  style. 
He  has  the  honour  of  rendering  his  vernacular  language 
more  polished  and  classical  than  it  was  before  his  time. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Grotius.  “  Though  deeply  religious,” 
says  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  “he  never  ranged 
himself  under  the  banner  of  any  outward  communion. 
Many  critics  assign  him  the  highest  place  as  a  writer  of 


Dutch  prose ;  but,  though  a  great  purist,  his  style  abound* 
in  Latin  idioms.  Died  at  the  Hague,  May  21,  1647. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  and  Van 
Kampen’s  article  on  “  Hollandische  Sprache  und  Literatur,”  in  the 
same  work ;  also,"  Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale ;”  Jan  van  Kruyff, 
“  Lofreden  of  P.  C.  Hooft,”  1810;  Jacob  Koning,  “  Geschiedenis 
van  het  Slot  te  Muiden,  en  Hoofts  Leven  op  het  zelve,”  1827;  Van 
Heusdb,  “  Commentatio  literaria  de  Hooftio  cum  Tacito  comparato,” 
1838;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “  Fraser’* 
Magazine”  for  March,  1854. 

Hooge,  de,  deh  ho'o?h  or  ho'H^h,  written  also  Hoogh, 
(Pieter,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  genre,  born  about  1644. 
Little  is  known  of  his  history.  His  colour  is  good,  his 
design  correct,  and  his  manner  natural.  He  represents 
the  effects  of  light  with  great  skill.  Among  his  works 
(which  command  high  prices)  are  a  “  Supper,”  an  “  In¬ 
terior,”  and  a  “  Guard- Room.”  Died  in  1708. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Hooge  or  Hooghe,  de,  (Romeyn,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
designer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  the  Hague  about  1640, 
or,  as  others  say,  about  1650.  He  worked  for  a  long  time 
in  Paris,  and  passed  his  latter  years  at  the  Hague.  He 
had  a  rich  imagination  and  great  facility,  but  was  deficient 
in  correctness.  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Entrance  of 
Louis  XIV.  into  Dunkirk,”  and  “The  Assassination  of 
De  Witt.”  Died  in  1725. 

See  J.  C.  Weyerman,  “De  Schilderkonst  der  Nederlanders.” 

Hoogeveen,  hd'geh-van'  or  ho'H$h-van',  sometimes 
written  Hoogeven,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  Hellenist,  born 
at  Leyden  in  1712,  was  successively  rector  of  the  gym¬ 
nasiums  of  Breda,  Dort,  and  Delft,  and  was  an  excellent 
grammarian.  He  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  “  Greek  Particles,”  (“  Doctrina  Particularum  Linguae 
Graecae,”  2  vols.,  1769,)  and  “  Dictionarium  Analogicum 
Linguae  Graecae,”  (Cambridge.,  1800.)  Died  in  1791. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  "Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Harless, 
“Vitse  Philologorum.  ” 

Hoogstaad,  van,  vJn  hoG'stlt',  (Gerart,)  a  Flemish 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Brussels,  was 
living  in  1661. 

Hoogstraaten,  van,  vin  hoG'stRl't$n,  (David,)  a 
Dutch  scholar,  a  nephew  of  the  following,  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1658,  and  became  a  classical  professor  at 
Amsterdam.  He  compiled  a  Latin-Dutch  Dictionary, 
(1704,)  and  wrote  several  elegant  Latin  poems,  “  Poe- 
mata,”  (1710.)  Died  in  1724. 

Hoogstraaten,  van,  (Samuel,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Dort  in  1627,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and 
the  master  of  Houbraken.  He  painted  portraits,  land¬ 
scapes,  etc.  with  success,  and  wrote  a  good  work  on  the 
theory  of  painting.  Died  in  1678. 

His  father,  Dirck,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1596,  was  also 
a  skilful  landscape-painter.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Pilkington’s  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Hoogvliet,  hdG'vleetor  hoH'vleet,  (Arnold,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Vlaardingen  in  1687,  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  a  merchant,  and  held  the  position  of  cashier  in 
his  native  place.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  an  epic 
poem,  called  “  Abraham  the  Patriarch,”  (1727,)  which 
was  received  with  extraordinary  and  durable  favour. 
“No  book  in  Dutch  literature,”  says  Marron,  “has 
been  honoured  with  a  more  decided  national  adoption. 

(“  Biographie  Universelle.”)  He  afterwards  published  a 
collection  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  which  are  not 
unworthy  of  his  name.  Died  in  1 763- 

See  Jan  van  Kruyff,  “Leven  van  A.  Hoogvliet,”  1782;  Wil¬ 
lem  Terpstra,  “  Oratio  de  A.  Hoogvlietio  Poeta,”  1816. 

Hoogzaat,  hoG'zSt,  (Jan,)  an  able  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1664.  He  decorated  the  chateau 
of  Loo  for  William  III.  of  England.  Died  in  1712. 

Hook,  hook,  (James,)  an  English  composer  and  mu¬ 
sician,  born  at  Norwich  in  1746.  He  was  employed  as 
organist  at  Vauxhall  Garden,  London,  for  many  years, 
and  composed  numerous  popular  ballads,  songs,  con¬ 
certos,  etc.  Died  in  1827. 

Hook,  (James,)  LL.D.,  an  English  writer,  brother  of 
Theodore  E.  Hook,  was  born  in  London  about  1771.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  and  in  1825  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Worcester.  His  principal  works  are  two 
novels,  called  “Pen  Owen”  and  “Percy  Mallory. 

Died  in  1828.  . 

Hook,  (James  Clarke,)  an  English  painter,  born  m 

London,  November  21,  1819.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
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career  he  painted  subjects  from  Italian  history  and 
scenes  from  Shakspeare,  but  later  has  executed  many 
marine  pieces  and  scenes  from  English  domestic  life. 
He  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850, 
and  a  full  Academician  in  i860. 

Hook,  (Theodore  Edward,)  born  in  London  in 
1788,  was  the  son  of  James,  the  musical  composer,  noticed 
above.  He  was  an  excellent  vocalist,  an  expert  mimic, 
and  a  prodigy  of  colloquial  power.  In  1805  he  wrote 
“The  Soldier’s  Return,”  an  operatic  farce,  which  was 
very  successful.  He  was  addicted  to  punning,  to  extrava¬ 
gant  dissipation,  and  to  audacious  practical  jokes.  His 
brilliant  wit  and  marvellous  faculty  of  improvisation 
rendered  him  an  idol  of  the  gay  world,  and  commended 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  prince-regent,  who  procured  his 
appointment  in  1812  as  treasurer  to  the  colony  of  Mauri¬ 
tius,  with  a  salary  of  about  ^2000.  In  1818,  a  large  de¬ 
ficit  being  found  in  his  treasure-chest,  he  was  sent  home 
charged  with  peculation.  The  legal  inquiry,  however, 
proved  nothing  against  him  except  a  culpable  negligence 
of  his  official  duties.  In  1820  he  became  editor  of  the 
“John  Bull”  newspaper,  which  was  very  successful  in  a 
pecuniary  respect  and  obtained  great  notoriety.  Among 
his  most  popular  works  are  “  Sayings  and  Doings,”  (of 
which  he  issued  three  series,)  “  Maxwell,”  a  novel,  and 
“  Gilbert  Gurney,”  a  novel,  which  contains  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  himself.  In  1836  he  was  editor  of  the  “New 
Monthly  Magazine.”  Died  in  1841. 

See  R.  H.  Barham,  “Life  and  Writings  of  Theodore  Hook,” 
1848;  “Life of  T.  Hook,”  from  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  London, 
1852;  R.  H.  Horne,  “New  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  1844;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  May,  1843,  (vol.  lxxii. ;)  “  Noctes  Ambrosianae  ;”  Moir, 
“  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Half-Century ;”  Samuel  Smiles, 
“Brief  Biographies;”  “Memories  of  Authors,”  in  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly  ’  for  April,  1865. 

Hook,  (Walter  Farquhar,)  an  English  theologian, 
a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in 
1798.  He  became  vicar  of  Leeds  in  1837,  and  Dean 
of  Chichester  in  1859.  Among  his  works  are  “Hear 
the  Church,”  (28th  edition,  1838,)  “Ecclesiastical  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  (8  vols.,  1845-52,)  “Church  Dictionary,”  (7th 
edition,  1854,)  and  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury,”  (9  vols.,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published 
in  i860.)  He  was  noted  for  his  zeal  and  success  in  the 
cause  of  church  extension.  Died  October  20,  1875. 

Hooke,  hook,  (Nathaniel,)  a  Roman  Catholic  his¬ 
torian,  born  about  1690,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pope  the 
poet.  His  principal  work  is  “  The  Roman  History  from 
the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  End  of  the  Commonwealth,” 
(4  vols.  4to,  1733-71,)  which  was  often  reprinted,  and  is 
commended  as  a  faithful  compilation.  He  was  employed 
by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  editor  of  her 
Memoirs,  (1742.)  Died  in  1764. 

Hooke,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  an  English  philosopher, 
born  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1635,  and 
noted  for  his  inventive  faculty,  mechanical  genius,  and 
scientific  acquirements.  In  1662  he  was  chosen  curator 
of  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  Fellow,  and  afterwards  secretary.  About  1666  he 
became  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and 
city  surveyor  of  London.  Among  his  multifarious 
accomplishments  was  skill  in  architecture,  which  he 
exercised  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Bedlam  and  other 
public  buildings  in  London.  He  wrote  many  memoirs 
on  various  branches  of  natural  science.  He  had  a 
dispute  with  Hevelius  on  the  subject  of  the  telescope, 
and  attacked  Newton’s  theory  of  light  and  colours. 
He  claimed  the  invention  of  the  barometer,  quadrant, 
balance-spring  for  watches,  etc.  Died  in  1702. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Waller,  “Life  of  R.  Hooke;” 
Wood,  “Gresham  Professors.” 

Hook'fr,  (Herman,)  an  American  Episcopalian  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Poultney,  Rutland  county,  Vermont.  He 
ublished,  among  other  works,  “The  Portion  of  the 
oul,”  etc.,  (1835,)  “The  Philosophy  of  Unbelief  in 
Morals  and  Religion,”  and  “  Uses  of  Adversity,”  (1846.) 
Died  in  1857. 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Hook'$r,  (hook'er,)  otherwise  called  V6w'ell, 
(John,)  M.P.,  an  English  historian,  born  at  Exeter 
about  1524,  was  uncle  of  Richard  Hooker,  noticed 
Delow.  He  represented  Exeter  in  Parliament  in  1571. 


He  compiled  a  large  part  of  Holinshed’s  “  Chronicles,” 
(1586,)  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  order  and  usage  of 
Parliaments,  and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1601. 

Hook'er,  (Joseph,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  November  13,  1814,  graduated  at  West 
Point,  in  1837.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican 
war,  (1846-47,)  and  gained  the  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  Chapultepec.  Having  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  about  1853,  he  lived  several  years  in  California.  He 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about 
May,  1861,  served  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  in 
the  “seven  days’  battles”  near  Richmond,  June  26-July 
1,  1862.  He  oecame  a  major-general  in  July,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862,  a  few  days  after  which  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  He 
commanded  a  grand  division  under  General  Burnside 
at  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1862,  and  succeeded 
Burnside  as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
January,  1863.  This  army,  which  probably  amounted 
to  100,000  men  or  more,  engaged  the  enemy  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  May  2  and  3,  and  was  defeated,  but  was  not 
pursued.  During  this  battle  he  was  stunned  by  a 
cannon-ball.  He  was  relieved  of  the  command  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1863,  and  was  sent  to  Tennessee  with  two 
corps  in  September  of  that  year.  He  contributed  to  the 
victory  gained  by  General  Grant  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
November  24  and  25,  1863,  and  commanded  a  corps  of 
the  army  which  General  Sherman  moved  from  Dalton 
to  Atlanta,  May-August,  1864.  He  afterwards  had 
command  of  the  Northern  Department.  Died  in  1879. 

Hooker,  (Sir  Joseph  Dalton,)  an  eminent 
botanist  and  traveller,  a  son  of  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  was  born  in  1817.  He  studied  mediciae,  and 
in  1839  sailed  as  surgeon  with  the  expedition  of  Sir 
James  Ross  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  On  his  return  he 
published  “Flora  Antarctica,”  (2  vols.,  1844-47,)  the 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  which  are  highly  com¬ 
mended.  Between  1848  and  1852  he  explored  the  bo¬ 
tanical  productions  of  the  Himalayas,  and  published 
“  Himalayan  Journals,”  (2  vols.,  1854,)  and  “Flora  In- 
dica.”  He  accompanied  Asa  Gray  through  the  western 
United  States  in  1877.  In  1855  he  became  assistant 
director  at  Kew,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  director 
in  1865.  Of  his  various  botanical  works  the  best 
known  is  “  The  Student’s  Flora  of  the  British  Islands,” 
(1870.)  The  most  important  are  Genera  Planta* 
rum,”  (with  Bentham,  1862-83,)  and  “  Index  Kew- 
ensis,”  (with  Jackson,  1893  et  seq.~) 

Hooker,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Heavytree,  near  Exeter,  in  1553.  After 
graduating  at  Oxford,  he  took  orders  in  1581,  and  in  an 
unguarded  hour  married  a  scolding  wife.  By  the  favour 
of  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London,  he  became  Master  of  the 
Temple  in  1585.  Here  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Travers,  a  Calvinist,  who  was  also  a  lecturer 
in  the  Temple.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  dispute 
was  the  production  of  his  great  argument  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Church,  entitled 
“The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.”  After  he  began 
this  work,  desiring  a  more  retired  station  than  the 
Temple,  he  obtained  in  1591  the  rectory  of  Boscombe, 
to  which  the  prebend  of  Salisbury  was  added.  From 
1595  until  his  death  he  was  rector  of  Bishopsbourne. 
His  work  above-named  was  published  from  1594  to 
1597.  It  is  regarded  as  a  great  bulwark  of  the  Church, 
a  monument  of  sound  learning,  and  a  noble  model  of 
literary  excellence.  According  to  Hallam,  “  the  finest 
as  well  as  the  most  philosophical  writer  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period  is  Hooker.  The  first  book  of  his  *  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Polity’  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  master-pieces 
of  English  eloquence.  ...  So  stately  and  graceful  is  the 
march  of  his  periods,  so  various  the  fall  of  his  musical 
cadences  upon  the  ear,  so  rich  in  images,  so  condensed 
in  sentences,  so  grave  and  noble  his  diction,  that  I 
know  not  whether  any  later  writer  has  more  admirably 
displayed  the  capacities  of  our  language,  or  produced 
passages  more  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  splendid 
monuments  of  antiquity.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1600. 
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Hooker,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  born  at  Marfield,  England,  in  1586.  After 
preaching  in  Holland,  he  emigrated  in  1633  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  the  first  pastor  of  Cambridge. 
In  1636,  in  company  with  Samuel  Stone,  he  founded  the 
city  of  Hartford,  where  he  was  minister  until  his  death 
He  was  a  very  influential  man  in  the  churches,  and  wrote 
many  treatises,  among  which  is  the  “Application  of 
Redemption.”  Died  in  1647. 

See  E.  W.  Hooker,  “Life  of  Thomas  Hooker,”  1849. 

Hooker,  (William  Jackson,)  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished 
English  botanist,  born  at  Norwich  in  1785.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1811  “A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  1809,” 
and  described,  with  Dr.  Taylor,  British  mosses  in 
“  Muscologia  Britannica,”  (1818.)  His  “  Flora  Scotica” 
appeared  in  1821.  He  produced  an  excellent  “Flora 
Exotica,”  (3  vols.,  1823-27.)  For  many  years  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Among 
his  greatest  works  are  “  leones  Filicum,”  or  “  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  Ferns,”  (with  Dr.  Greville,  2  vols., 
1829-31,)  “  Flora  Boreali-Americana,”  (2  vols.,  1829-40,) 
and  a  “British  Flora,”  (1830;  6th  edition,  1850,)  which 
gives  a  complete  description  of  British  plants,  arranged 
after  the  natural  method.  He  was  appointed  about  1840 
director  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  which  have  been 
greatly  improved  under  his  superintendence,  and  are 
said  to  surpass  all  other  gardens  in  the  world  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  plants.  He  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1865. 

Hool&koo,  Houlakou,  Hfll&kfl,  hoo'li-koo',  or 
Hoolagoo,  hoo-li-goo',  sometimes  very  improperly 
written  Hulakoo,  a  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  born  in 
1217,  was  the  first  of  the  Eel-Khans,  (Ilkhans  or  Ilchans,) 
or  Mongol  kings  of  Persia.  He  was  commanded  by 
his  elder  brother  Mangoo  (the  father  of  Kooblai  Khan) 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Persia,  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  about  the  year  1255.  He  exterminated  the  Is- 
maeelians,  or  Assassins,  and  afterwards  directed  his  forces 
against  Bagdad,  which  he  took  in  February,  1258,  and 
delivered  up  to  pillage  and  massacre.  If  we  may  believe 
the  statements  of  the  Moslem  historians,  nearly  800,000 
persons,  including  Motassem  (the  last  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs)  and  his  eldest  son,  perished  on  that  occasion. 
As  a  warrior,  Hoolakoo  was  distinguished  for  his  san¬ 
guinary  cruelty  :  he  was  nevertheless  a  patron  of  science, 
and  the  celebrated  Eel-Khanee  (or  -Khannee)  agro¬ 
nomical  tables  were  prepared  under  his  auspices,  and 
derive  their  name  from  his  title  of  Eel-Khan,  signifying 
the  prince  or  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  died  in  1265,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abaka  Khan. 

See  Malcolm,  “  History  of  Persia,”  vol.  i.  chap.  x. ;  Von 
Hammer,  “Geschichte  der  Ilchane;”  D’Ohsson,  “Histoire  des 
Mongols.” 

Hoole,  hool,  (Rev.  Charles,)  born  at  Wakefield, 
England,  in  1610,  taught  school  with  credit  in  London, 
etc.,  and  was  afterwards  rector  of  Stock.  He  wrote  a 
“  Latin  Grammar,”  and  other  school-books.  Died  in  1666. 

Hoole,  (Elijah,)  an  English  Orientalist  and  Wesleyan 
minister,  born  at  Manchester  about  1798.  He  served  as 
a  missionary  in  India,  and  published  “  Madras,  Mysore, 
and  the  South  of  India.”  Died  in  1872. 

Hoole,  (John,)  an  English  dramatist  and  translator, 
born  in  London  in  1727,  was  educated  in  Grub  Street. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
East  India  House  about  forty  years.  He  wrote  several 
tragedies,  and  translated  into  Dad  or  insipid  verse  the 
great  poems  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  In  reference  to  his 
version  of  Tasso,  (published  in  1763,)  Sir  Walter  Scott 
called  Hoole  a  “noble  transmuter  of  gold  into  lead.” 
His  “Orlando  Furioso”  appeared  in  5  vols.,  1773 "^3* 
Died  in  1803. 

See  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Hoole,  Mrs.  See  Hofland,  (Barbara.) 

Hoomctyoon  or  Humeiyftii,  hoo'mt'yoon  ,  Emperor 
of  Hindostan,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Great  Moguls,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Baber.  He  was  born  at  Cabool  in  15°°* 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  153°-  Agra  was  his  capital. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Afghans  in  I54°*.  His  brothers 
having  rebelled  against  him,  he  was  driven  out.  of  his 
kingdom,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia.  In 
1545  he  returned  with  an  army  and  recovered  his  throne. 


He  gained  decisive  victories  over  the  Afghans,  under 
Sekunder  Shah,  on  the  Sutlej,  in  1554,  and  at  Sirhind  in 
He  died  in  1556,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  celebrated  Akbar.  He  was  versed  in  astronomy,  and 
wrote  several  poems. 

See  “  Private  Memoirs  of  Houmaioon,”  translated  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  by  Major  C.  Stewart;  Ferishta,  “  History  of  the  Rise  oi 
the  Ma^omedan  Power  m  India,”  translated  by  General  Briggs; 
w.  Erskine,  History  of  India  under  Baber  and  Humayun,”  2  vols 
1854  ;  Abool-Fadhl,  “  Akbar-Nameh.” 

Hooper,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  born 
at  Grimley  in  1640,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
an  excellent  classical  and  Oriental  scholar.  In  1677  he 
was  almoner  to  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  and  in  1691 
became  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary,  and  Dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  He  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Saint  Asaph  in 
1 7°3*  from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  that 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  published  numerous  religious 
works.  Died  in  1727. 

Hooper  or  Hoper,  (John,)  an  English  reformer  and 
martyr,  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495.  While  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Oxford,  he  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
In  1539,  to  escape  the  Bloody  Statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  he 
retired  from  England  and  passed  several  years  at  Zurich. 
At  the  death  of  Henry  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
became  an  eminent  and  eloquent  preacher.  In  1550  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1552  received 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  commendam.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
and,  refusing  to  recant,  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1553. 
He  wrote  numerous  theological  works. 

See  Fox,  “  Book  of  Martyrs Burnet,  “  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.” 

Hoop'er,  (Lucy,)  an  American  writer,  born  at  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1816,  wrote  sketches  entitled 
“Scenes  from  Real  Life,”  (1840,)  “The  Poetry  of  Flow¬ 
ers,”  and  other  works.  She  died  in  1841,  and  her  “  Literary 
Remains”  were  published  in  1842,  with  a  Memoir. 

See  Griswold,  “Female  Poets  of  America;”  “Democratic  Re¬ 
view”  for  July,  1842. 

Hooper,  (Lucy  Hamilton,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1835.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Jones.  She  published  “Poems,”  and  “Under  the  Tri¬ 
color,”  a  novel.  For  a  long  time  she  was  a  newspaper 
correspondent  in  Paris.  Died  August  31,  1893. 

Hooper,  (Robert,)  a  British  medical  writer,  was  born 
in  1 773-  Among  his  works  are  a  “Medical  Dictionary,” 
(1798;  8th  edition,  by  Dr.  Grant,  in  1839,)  and  “Sur¬ 
geon’s  Vade-Mecum,”  (3d  edition,  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Dunglison,  1824.)  Died  in  1835. 

Hooper,  (William,)  an  American  patriot,  was  born 
in  Boston  in  1742.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1760, 
studied  law  with  James  Otis,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
his  profession  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  In  1774 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  Soon  after  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  1776,  he  resigned  his  seat.  Died  in  1790. 

Hoorn  van  Vlooswyck,  hoRn  vtn  vlos'wlk, (Pieter 
Niklaas,)  Baron,  a  Dutch  nobleman,  born  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1742,  possessed  an  immense  fortune.  Having  a 
taste  for  art,  he  formed  a  splendid  collection  of  gems, 
cameos,  mosaics,  etc.  Died  in  1809. 

Hoornbeek  or  Hoornbeck,  hoRn'bak,  (Jan,)  a 
Dutch  writer  on  theology,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1616, 
was  professor  at  Utrecht.  Died  in  1666. 

Hoorne,  Count.  See  Horn. 

Hoorn e,  van,  vtn  hoR'n^h,  or  Horne,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch 
anatomist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1621.  He  became 
professor  of  su’-gery  at  Leyden  about  1650,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  published,  besides  other  works  on 
anatomy,  a  “  Brief  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Human  Body,”  (“Brevis  Manuductio  ad  Historiam 
Corporis  humani,”  1660,)  a  work  of  much  merit.  Died 
in  1670. 

See  ERSCHund  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Charles 
Drelincourt,  “Oratio  de  J.  van  Horne,”  1670. 

Hope,  (Alexander  James  Beresford,)  M.P.,  an 
author  and  connoisseur,  son  of  Thomas  Hope,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  London  in  1820.  Among  his  works 
are  an  essay  on  “  Newspapers  and  their  Writers,”  “  The 
English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  and 
“  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England.”  Died  in  1887. 
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Hope,  (Anthony.)  See  Hawkins,  (Anthony 
Hope.) 

Hope,  (Rev.  Frederick  William,)  F.R.S.,  an  Eng- 
ish  entomologist,  born  about  1800,  wrote  “The  Coleop- 
<erist’s  Manual.”  Died  in  1862. 

Hope,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  British  admiral,  bom  in  1787; 
died  in  1863. 

Hope,  (James,)  a  British  physician  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  was  physician  to  Saint  George’s  Hospital,  London, 
ana  published  “  Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid 
Anatomy,”  (1834,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels,”  (1839.)  Died  about  1840. 

Hope,  (John,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish  botanist,  born 
in  1725,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and 
practised  in  the  former  city.  In  1761  he  was  appointed 
king’s  botanist  in  Scotland,  and  superintendent  of  the 
royal  garden,  and  in  1786  regius  professor  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  commenced  a  work 
on  botany,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Died  in  1786. 

Hope,  (John,)  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  a  British  general, 
born  near  Linlithgow  in  1766,  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  After  passing  through  the 
inferior  grades,  he  was  made  a  colonel  in  1796,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament.  In  1800  he  served  as  adjutant- 
general  under  General  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  and  in 
1802  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general.  Having  been 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1808,  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  in  1809,  and  at  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Moore  succeeded  him  in  the  command.  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  Ireland  about  1812.  In  1814  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  of  Niddry,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1816,  inherited  his  title. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hope,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  Scottish  lawyer,  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  was  knighted  and  appointed  king’s  advocate 
in  1627,  after  gaining  distinction  at  the  bar.  He  wrote 
valuable  legal  treatises.  His  father,  Henry  Hope,  was 
related  to  the  wealthy  family  of  Hope  in  Amsterdam. 
Died  in  1646. 

Hope,  (Thomas,)  an  English  novelist  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  writer  of  rare  merit,  born  about  1770,  was  a  member 
of  the  wealthy  family  of  Hope  of  Amsterdam.  After 
traversing  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  gratify  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  architecture,  and  retiring  from  business  with  an 
immense  fortune,  he  settled  in  London,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  formed  galleries 
of  paintings  and  statues,  and  magnificent  collections  of 
rare  works  of  art.  In  1807  he  published  a  work  on 
“Household  Furniture,”  which  produced  quite  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  upholstery  and  an  improvement  in  the  public 
taste.  Soon  after  appealed  “The  Costume  of  the  An¬ 
cients,”  and  “  Modern  Costumes,”  which  evince  great 
antiquarian  lore.  In  1819  he  published,  anonymously, 
“Anastasius;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Modern  Greek,”  which 
was  attributed  to  Byron,  and  made  a  vivid  sensation 
by  its  surprising  combination  of  Oriental  romance  and 
classic  learning.  “  Mr.  Hope  will  excuse  us,”  says  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  “but  we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  read¬ 
ing  it,  ‘  Is  this  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  ? — is  this  the  man  of 
chairs  and  tables  ? — the  CEdipus  of  coal-boxes  ? — he  who 
meditated  on  muffineers  and  planned  pokers?  Where 
has  he  hidden  all  this  eloquence  and  poetry  up  to  this 
hour  ?’  The  work  before  us  places  him  in  the  highest 
list  of  eloquent  writers  and  of  superior  men.”  Byron 
said  he  would  have  given  his  two  most  approved  poems 
to  have  been  the  author  of  “Anastasius.”  Hope  also 
wrote  an  “  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,” 
and  a  “Historical  Essay  on  Architecture,”  (1835,)  which 
was  received  with  favour.  He  married  in  1807  Louisa 
Beresford,  a  daughter  of  W.  Beresford,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Sydney  Smith’s  article  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
March,  1821,  (vol.  xxxv.,)  also  for  July,  1807;  “Quarterly  Review,” 
vol.  xxiv. 

Hope,  (Thomas  Charles,)  an  eminent  teacher  of 
chemistry,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1766,  was  a  son  of  John 
Hope,  the  botanist,  noticed  above.  He  became  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Glasgow  in  1787,  and  discovered  a  new 
earth,  which  he  named  “  Strontites,”  about  1792.  In 
1798  he  succeeded  Dr.  Black  in  the  chair  of  chemistry 


in  Edinburgh,  where  he  lectured  until  1843.  He  was 
reputed  the  most  popular  teacher  of  chemistry  in  Great 
Britain.  He  wrote  several  short  treatises,  one  of  which 
is  “On  the  Point  of  Greatest  Density  of  Water,”  (1805.) 
Died  in  1844. 

Hope,  (Sir  William  Johnstone,)  M.P.,  a  British 
naval  officer,  born  at  Finchley  in  1 766.  As  post-captain, 
he  served  with  distinction  under  Lord  Howe  against  the 
French  in  1794.  In  1819  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral,  and  the  next  year  became  a  lord  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty.  He  was  knighted  in  1825.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty  years.  Died  in  1831. 

Hoper.  See  Hooper,  (John.) 

Hopfner  or  Hoepfner,  hopfn?r,  (Johann  Georg 
Christian,)  a  German  archaeologist,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1765.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Manual 
of  Greek  Mythology,”  (1795.)  Died  in  1827. 

Hdpital.  See  L’H6pital. 

Hopken  or  Hoepken,  hop'ken,  (Anders  Johan,) 
a  Swedish  statesman  and  writer  of  great  merit,  born 
in  1712,  became  a  member  of  the  senate  in  1746.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  the  Swedish  language 
on  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  Eulogies  on 
Count  Tessin  and  Ekeblad  are  greatly  admired.  Died 
in  1789. 

See  E.  M.  Fant,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  A.  J.  von  Hopken,”  1789; 
Gyldenstolpe,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  A.  J.  von  Hopken,”  1789. 

Hop'kins,  (Charles,)  born  at  Exeter  in  1664,  was 
the  son  of  Bishop  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  He  was  intimate 
with  Dryden  and  Congreve,  wrote  several  tragedies, 
and  translated  Ovid’s  “Art  of  Love.”  Died  in  1699. 

His  brother  John,  born  in  1675,  was  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  poems  entitled  “Amasia,”  (3  vols.,  1700,) 
and  other  poems,  among  which  is  “  The  Triumphs  of 
Peace,  or  the  Glories  of  Nassau,”  (1698.)  Died  after 
1700. 

Hop'kins,  (Edward,)  Governor  of  Connecticut,  born 
in  London  in  1600,  emigrated  to  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1637.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  Connecticut 
in  1640,  and  was  re-elected  every  other  year  until  1654. 
Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  fleet  and  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament.  Died  in  1657. 

Hopkins,  (Edward  John,)  an  English  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Westminster,  June  30,  1818. 
Since  1843  he  has  been  organist  of  the  Temple  Church 
in  London.  He  published  “  The  Organ,  its  History  and 
Construction,”  and  has  composed  anthems,  chants,  and 
psalm-tunes.  His  brother,  John  Hopkins,  born  in 
1822,  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  composer  of 
sacred  music. 

Hopkins,  (Esek,)  an  American  naval  officer,  bom 
in  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  in  1718.  He  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  in  1775.  He  captured 
a  British  fort  at  New  Providence,  and  several  vessels  of 
war,  in  1775  or  1776.  Died  in  1802. 

Hopkins,  (Ezekiel,)  an  English  Calvinistic  divine, 
born  at  Sandford,  Devonshire,  in  1633,  was  a  popular 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  standard  theologians  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  became  Bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1671,  and  Bishop 
of  Londonderry  in  1681.  He  was  driven  from  this  place 
by  the  Catholic  insurgents  in  1688.  Among  his  works 
(which  are  admired  even  by  many  who  are  not  Calvinists) 
are  a  “Treatise  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,”  (1663,) 
“  Sermons,”  (4  vols.,  1691-96,)  the  “  Doctrine  of  the  Two 
Covenants,”  and  “  Exposition  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,” 
(1692.)  His  style  is  remarkable  for  sententious  brevity. 
Died  in  1690. 

Hopkins,  (John,)  an  English  teacher,  who  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1544,  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  share  in  the 
poetical  version  of  David’s  Psalms  by  Sternhold  antf 
Hopkins.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  clergyman. 

Hopkins,  (John  Henry,)  an  Episcopal  theologian 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1792,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1800.  He  became  rector  of  a  church  at  Pitta- 
burg  in  1824,  and  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Vermont  in 
1832.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “The  Primitive 
Creed  Examined  and  Explained,”  (1834,)  a  “Scriptural, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Historical  View  of  Slavery,”  (1864,)  in 
which  work  he  advocates  the  Southern  view  of  slavery, 
and  “The  Law  of  Ritualism,”  (1866.)  Died  in  1868, 
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Hopkins,  (John  Henry,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergy* 

man,  a  son  of  Bishop  J.  II.  Hopkins,  already  noticed, 
was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  October  28,  1820. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1839,  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal)  in 
1850,  took  priest’s  orders  in  1872,  founded  the  “Church 
Journal,”  (New  York,)  and  edited  the  same,  1853-68. 
He  published  a  “  Manual  of  Matrimony,”  (1845,)“  Carols, 
Hymns,  and  Songs,”  (1863  ;  3d  edition,  1882,)  “  Canticles 
Noted,”  (1866,)  “  Life  of  Bishop  Hopkins,”  (1872,) 
“  Poems  by  the  Wayside,”  (1883,)  etc.  He  also  edited 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Milo  Mahan,  and  wrote  his  memoir. 

Hopkins,  (Johns,)  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  May  19,  1795.  He 
acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a  wholesale  grocer  of  Balti¬ 
more.  He  founded  a  noble  free  hospital,  a  convalescent 
hospital,  a  coloured  orphanage,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  endowing  these  institutions  with  more  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  Died 
at  Baltimore,  December  24,  1873. 

Hopkins,  (Lemuel,)  M.D.,  born  at  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1750.  He  practised  medicine  at  Litchfield 
from  1776  to  1784,  and  at  Hartford  until  1801.  He  wrote 
“The  Hypocrite’s  Hope,”  and  other  poems.  He  was 
associated  with  Barlow  and  Trumbull  in  writing  “The 
Anarchiad,”  a  poem.  Died  in  1801. 

Hopkins,  (Mark,)  a  Presbyterian  theologian,  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1802,  graduated  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College  in  1824.  He  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  that  college  in  1830,  and  was  president  of 
the  same  from  1836  to  1872.  He  published  “  Lowell  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  “  Miscellaneous 
Essays  and  Discourses,”  (1847,)  “Lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy,”  (1858,)  “The  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a 
Law,  or  Christian  Ethics,”  (1869,)  “Outline  Study  of 
Man,”  (1873,)  and  “  Strength  and  Beauty,”  (1874.)  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1837,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1857.  Died  June' 17,  1887. 

Hopkins,  (Samuel,)  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in  1 721,  is  called  the  founder 
of  the  Hopkinsian  school.  He  studied  theology  under 
Jonathan  Edwards,  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1743,  and 
began  in  that  year  to  preach  at  Housatonnoc,  now 
Great  Barrington.  In  1769  he  removed  from  that  place 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  “  Dr.  Hopkins,”  says  Allen, 
“  was  a  very  humble,  pious,  and  benevolent  man.  .  .  .  His 
life  was  spent  chiefly  in  meditation ;  his  preaching  had 
but  little  effect.”  He  published  a  “  System  of  Doctrines 
contained  in  Divine  Revelation  Explained  and  Defended,” 
(1793,)  and  also  wrote  a  “Dialogue  against  Slavery,” 
(1776,)  etc.  He  forms  a  prominent  character  in  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  “Minister’s  Wooing.”  Died  in  1803. 

Hopkins,  (Stephen,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  in  1707,  was  a  farmer  in  his 
youth,  and  afterwards  a  merchant.  He  was  chief  justice 
of  the  superior  court  from  1751  to  1754,  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776.  The  unsteadiness  of  his  hand  indicated  by  his 
signature  was  occasioned  not  by  fear,  but  by  a  nervous 
affection.  He  continued  in  Congress  until  1779.  Died 
in  1785. 

Hopkins,  (Rev.  William,)  a  learned  antiquary,  born 
at  Evesham,  England,  in  1647,  was  made  prebendary  of 
Worcester  in  1675,  and  vicar  of  Lindridge  in  1686.  Died 
in  1700. 

Hopkins,  (William,)  an  English  Arian  writer,  born 
at  Monmouth  in  1706,  became  vicar  of  Bolney  in  1731. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  Arianism,  and  translated 
the  book  of  Exodus,  (1784.)  Died  in  1786. 

Hop'kin-son,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  author,  wit,  and 
patriot,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1737*  He  graduated  at 
the  college  of  his  native  city,  and  chose  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Having  visited  England  in  1765*  and  passed 
two  years  there,  he  returned  home,  settled  at  Borden- 
town,  and  married  Miss  Ann  Borden.  From  1774  to 
1777  he  published  «  The  Pretty  Story,”  “The  Prophecy, 
tnd  the  “Political  Catechism,”  three  humorous  and 


popular  essays,  which  contributed  to  foment  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  represented  New  Jersey  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779,  and  in  1790  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the  above 
essays,  he  wrote  the  “  Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  a  ballad,  and 
other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Sanderson,  “Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  “National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans,”  vol.  iii. 

Hopkinson,  (Joseph,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
author  of  “Hail  Columbia,”  and  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  law,  and  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  leading  counsel  for  Dr.  Rush  in  his  famous  libel 
suit  against  William  Cobbett  in  1799,  and  was  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trials  under  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
before  Judge  Chase  in  1800,  and  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  latter  for  alleged  misdemeanour  in  office  during  these 
trials,  before  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1805.  From 
1815  to  1819  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker,  particu¬ 
larly  in  opposition  to  the  United  States  Bank,  and  on 
the  Seminole  war.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1842. 

See  “Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians,”  1859. 


Hop'per,  (Isaac  Tatem,)  a  distinguished  philanthro¬ 
pist,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  born  near  Wood¬ 
bury,  New  Jersey,  in  1771.  He  resided  many  years  in 
Philadelphia,  but  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  courage,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  acuteness,  and  distinguished  for  his  life-long  efforts 
to  promote  benevolent  and  humane  objects, — especially 
negro  emancipation.  In  the  controversy  which  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1827,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  anti¬ 
orthodox  party.  Died  in  1852. 

See  Lydia  M.  Child,  “Life  of  I.  T.  Hopper,”  1853;  “Lives  of 
Eminent  Philadelphians,”  1859. 

Hop'per,  (Thomas,)  an  English  architect,  born  at 
Rochester  about  1775.  After  being  employed  by  the 
prince-regent  on  Carleton  House,  he  erected  many  castles 
and  mansions  for  the  nobility,  among  which  Penrhyn 
Castle  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best.  He  possessed 
superior  conversational  powers,  and  associated  freely 
with  people  of  distinction.  Died  in  1856. 

Hoppers,  hop'pers,  or  Hopper,  hop'p?r,  (Joachim,) 
[Lat.  Hoppe'rus,]  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  in  Friesland  in 
1523.  In  1566  he  became  privy  councillor  at  Madrid, 
and  chancellor  for  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  more  moderate  than  the  other  ministers  of  Philip 
II.  Among  his  works  is  one  “  On  the  Legal  Art,”  (“  De 
Juris  Arte  Libri  tres,”  1553.)  Died  in  1576. 

See  Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  part  ii.  chap  v., 
and  part  iv.  chap.  iv. 


Hop'pin,  (Augustus,)  an  American  artist,  born  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1828.  He  pursued  a  col- 
egiate  course  at  Brown  University,  and  entered  upon 
he  profession  of  law,  but  subsequently  devoted  himselt 
o  drawing  on  wood.  He  illustrated  “  The  Autocrat  of 
he  Breakfast-Table,”  the  poem  of  “  Nothing  to  Wear,” 
ind  numerous  other  subjects.  Died  April  1,  1896. 

Hoppin,  (James  Mason,)  D.D.,  an  American  scholar, 
jorn  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  January  17,  1820. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1840,  and  studied  in  the 
Jniversity  of  Berlin,  was  professor  of  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology  in  Yale  College,  1861—79,  and  in  1879 
jecame  professor  cf  the  history  of  art  in  the  same  insti- 
ution.  His  principal  books  are  “  Notes  of  a  Theological 
student,”  (1854,)  “Old  England,”  (1867,)  “Office  and 
Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,”  (1869,)  ‘  Life  of 
\dmiral  Foote,”  (1874,)  “Memoirs  of  Henry  Arnntt 
Brown,”  (1880,)  and  “  Homiletics,”  (1881.) 

Hoppin,  (Thomas  F.,)  an  American  painter  and  de* 
ligner,  brother  of  Augustus  Hoppin,  born  in  Providence 
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Rhode  Island,  in  1816.  Among  the  most  important  of 
his  designs  are  the  figures  on  the  great  window  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York. 

Hopp'n^r,  (John,)  R.A.,  an  excellent  English  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  in  London  in  1759-  He  studied  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  For  many  years  he  was  the  most  fashionable 
portrait-painter  of  London,  except  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Hoppner  was  very  successful  in  portraits  of  women.  His 
colouring  is  natural  and  powerful,  and  his  tones  are 
mellow  and  deep.  His  works  have  a  charming  air  of 
facility  and  negligence.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Cunningham,  “  Lives  of  Painters,”  etc. 

Hop'tpn,  (Arthur,)  a  learned  English  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1588,  was  intimate  with 
Selden.  He  wrote  “  Speculum  Topographicum,”  (1611,) 
and  a  few  other  works.  Died  in  1614. 

Hopton,  (Sir  Ralph,)  an  English  royalist  officer,  who 
fought  for  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war.  He  obtained  some 
success  in  Cornwall  in  1643.  In  1646  he  commanded 
about  8000  men  at  the  battle  of  Torrington,  where  he 
was  defeated  by  Fairfax.  Died  about  1652. 

Hopton,  (Susanna,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in 
1627,  wrote  “Hexameron,  or  Meditations  on  the  Six 
Days  of  Creation.”  Died  in  1709. 

Horace,  hflr'ass,  [Lat.  Hora'tius;  Fr.  Horace, 
o'rtss';  Ger.  Horaz,  ho-rlts';  It.  Orazio,  o-rit'se-o,]  or, 
more  fully,  Quin'tus  Hora'tius  Flac'cus,  an  excellent 
and  popular  Latin  poet,  born  at  Venusia,  (now  Venosa,) 
in  Italy,  in  December,  65  b.c.  His  father  was  a  freed- 
man,  who  gained  a  competence  as  a  coactor ,  (collector  of 
indirect  taxes  or  of  the  proceeds  of  auctions,)  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  near  Venusia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Aufidus, 
(Ofanto.)  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  noted  teacher  Orbilius  Pupillus, 
with  whom  he  learned  grammar  and  the  Greek  language. 

About  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  prosecute  nis 
studies  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy  at  Athens, — then 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  and  philosophy, — where  he 
remained  until  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  (in  44  B.c.) 
involved  the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  As  Brutus  passed 
through  Athens,  Horace,  with  patriotic  ardour,  joined 
his  army,  was  made  a  military  tribune,  took  command 
of  a  legion,  and  witnessed  the  fatal  defeat  of  the  cause  at 
Philippi,  where  he  threw  away  his  shield.  (Carmina,  ii. 
7.)  His  estate  having  been  confiscated,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  supported  himself  a  short  time  by  acting  as  clerk 
in  the  treasury.  His  early  poems  having  excited  the 
interest  of  Virgil  and  Varius,  they  recommended  him  to 
Maecenas,  in  whom  he  found  a  liberal  patron  and  intimate 
friend.  Thenceforth  his  life  was  eminently  prosperous, 
and  serenely  passed  in  congenial  studies  and  patrician 
society.  Preferring  independence  to  the  tempting  prizes 
of  ambition,  he  refused  the  office  of  private  secretary 
to  Augustus,  who  treated  him  with  particular  favour. 
He  had  a  true  relish  for  rural  pleasures  and  the  charms 
of  nature,  which  he  often  enjoyed  at  his  Sabine  farm  or 
his  villa  in  Tibur.  Died  in  November,  8  B.c.  He  was 
never  married.  He  was  of  short  stature,  and  had  dark 
eyes  and  hair.  His  character,  as  deduced  from  his  writings, 
is  well  balanced,  and  unites  in  a  high  degree  good  sense, 
good  nature,  urbanity,  and  elegant  taste.  His  poems, 
consisting  of  odes,  satires,  and  epistles,  may  all  be  con¬ 
tained  in  one  small  volume.  His  chief  merits  are  a  calm 
philosophy,  a  graceful  diction,  an  admirable  sense  of- 
propriety,  and  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  which 
have  attracted  an  admiration  growing  from  age  to  age, 
and  have  rendered  him,  next  to  Virgil,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  poet  of  ancient  Rome.  “  It  is  mainly,”  says  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1868,  “to  this  large  and 
many-sided  nature  of  the  man  himself  that  Horace  owes 
his  unrivalled  popularity, — a  popularity  which  has  indeed 
both  widened  and  deepened  in  its  degree  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  modern  civilization.”  His  “  Epistles” 
are  among  the  few  poems  which  represent  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  original  form  of  Latin  verse.  There  is  no  very 
good  English  translation  of  Horace’s  entire  works :  that 
of  Francis  (4  vols.,  1747)  is  perhaps  the  best.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  translation  of  the  Odes  (1869)  is  highly  praised. 

See- Suetonius,  “Vita  Horatii Masson,  “Vita  Horatii,”  1708; 
Henry  H.  Milman,  “Life  of  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,”  1854;  Van 


Ommern,  “Horaz  als  Mensch  und  Bilrger  von  Rom,”  180a;  G 
Frances,  “  Fasti  Horatiani,”  1839 ;  Walckenaer,  “  Histoire  de  la 
Vie  et  des  Poesies  d’Horace,”  2  vols.,  1840;  J.  Murray,  “Ori¬ 
ginal  Views  of  the  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Horace,” 
1851  ;  J.  (or  F.)  Jacob,  “  Horaz  und  seine  Freunde,  1852;  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  see,  also,  the  excellent 
article  on  Horatius  in  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,”  by  the  late  Dean  H.  H.  Milman,  (author  of  the  “Life 
of  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus;”)  “Horace  and  his  Translators,”  in  the 
“  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1858 ;  “  Horace  and  Tasso,”  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1850. 

Horae,  ho'ree,  iGr. TOpat ;  Fr.  Heures, ur,  or  Hores, 
or,]  the  Hours  or  Seasons,  which  the  ancients  imagined  to 
have  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven  or  doors  of  Olympus. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  personifications 
of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons.  They  were 
also  regarded  as  goddesses  of  justice,  peace,  and  order. 
Milton  associates  them  with  the  Graces: 

“  while  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 

Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.” 

Paradise  Lost ,  book  tv. 

Ho-ra-pol'lo  or  Ho'rus  A-pol'lo,  [Gr.  'Qpano'XXuv , 
Fr.  Horapollon,  o'rt'po'ldN',]  the  celebrated  author 
of  a  Greek  treatise  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  His 
name  and  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Recent  critics  favour  the 
opinion  that  he  lived  at  Alexandria  about  the  fifth  century. 

See  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography;”  A.  S 
Corey,  “The  Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,”  1840;  Goulaniop 
“  Essai  sur  les  Hi^roglyphes  d’Horapollon,”  1827. 

Horapollon.  See  Horapollo. 

Horatius.  See  Horace. 

Horatius,  ho-ra'she-us,  (in  the  plural,  Horatii,  ho- 
ra'she-I,)  a  hero  of  the  early  Roman  legends,  who  with 
his  two  brothers  fought  against  the  three  Curiatii  for 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Alba.  His  brothers  fell  in 
the  first  onset.  By  a  feigned  flight  he  separated  his 
antagonists,  and  slew  them  one  after  the  other. 

Horatius  Codes.  See  Cocles. 

Horberg  or  Hoerberg,  hoR'bSRG,  (Pehr,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  Swedish  painter,  born  in  Smiland  in  1746.  He 
practised  his  art  with  success  at  Olstorp,  chiefly  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects,  and  received  the  title  of  historical  painter 
to  the  king.  Died  in  1816. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  (in  Swedish,)  published  in  1817,  and 
translated  into  German  by  Schildener,  1819;  C.  Molbech,  “Leben 
und  Kunst  des  Malers  P.  Hoerberg,”  1819;  “  Biographiskt- Lexicon 
ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Hor'b^-rjf,  (Matthew,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1707,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  became  canon  of  Lichfield,  vicar  of  Hanbury,  and 
rector  of  Standlake.  His  sermons  were  published  in 
several  volumes,  (1745-74,)  and  were  pronounced  excel 
lent  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1773. 

Horebout,  ho'r$h-bowt',  (Gerard  or  Gu^rard,)  a 
Flemish  painter  of  high  reputation,  was  born  at  Ghent 
He  removed  to  England,  and  became  first  painter  to 
Henry  VIII. 

Hores.  See  HorjE. 

Horfelin,  de,  di  oR-fi-leen',  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Saragossa  in 
1597  ;  died  in  1660. 

Horleman  or  Hiurleman,  boR'l?h-min',  (Carl,) 
Baron,  a  Swedish  architect,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1700, 
designed  the  cathedral  of  Calmar,  and  completed  the 
royal  palace  at  Stockholm.  He  was  ranked  among  the 
greatest  architects  of  Sweden.  Died  in  1753. 

Hor'man,  (William,)  of  Eton  College,  an  English 
botanist,  born  at  Salisbury.  He  published  “  Herbarum 
Synonyma.”  Died  in  1535. 

Hormayr,  von,  fon  hoR'mlR,  (Joseph,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Innspruck  in  1781.  He  fomented  ^ 
revolt  in  the  Tyrol  against  the  French  in  1809,  and  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  Austria  in  1815.  He  be¬ 
came  councillor  for  the  foreign  department  of  Bavaria 
in  1828,  and  minister  from  Bavaria  to  Hanover  in  1832. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  Tyrol,”  (1808,)  “  The 
Austrian  Plutarch,  or  Lives  of  all  the  Austrian  Princes, ’• 
(20  vols.,  1807-20,)  “General  History  of  Modern  Times, 
1787  to  1815,”  (1817-19, 3  vols.,)  and  “Vienna,  its  History 
and  Curiosities,”  (9  vols.,  1823-25.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon ;”  “Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  *845. 
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Hor-mis'das  [Persian,  Hormooz]  L,  King  of  Persia, 
son  of  Shahpoor  (or  Sapor)  I.,  began  to  reign  in  271 
a.D.  .  After  an  uneventful  reign  of  fourteen  months,  he 
died  in  272,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bahram  I. 

See  Firuouske,  “Shah  Namah;”  Mirkhond,  “Histoire  des 
Sassanides.” 

Hormisdas  IL,  King  of  Persia,  of  the  Sassanide 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Narses,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  303  A.D.  He  died  in  31 1,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
infant  son,  Shahpoor  II. 

Hormisdas  III,  a  son  of  Yezdejerd  III.,  became 
King  of  Persia  in  457  a.d.  He  was  defeated  and  deposed 
by  his  brother  Fyrooz  about  460. 

Hormisdas  IV,  King  of  Persia,  a  son  of  Chosroes 
(Khosroo)  I.,  began  to  reign  in  579  a.d.  He  waged  war 
against  Tiberius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  by  whose  army 
he  was  defeated  in  several  battles.  Provoked  by  his 
tyranny,  his  subjects  revolted  against  him,  and  he  was 
cleposed  and  put  to  death  in  591  A.D. 

Hormuzd.  See  Ormuzd. 

Horn,  hoRn,  (Arvid  Bernard,)  Count,  a  Swedish 
statesman,  born  in  1664.  His  influence  secured  the 
elevation  of  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel  to  the  throne  in 
1720.  He  became  the  head  of  the  party  of  “Bonnets,” 
which  was  in  power  until  1738.  Died  in  1742. 

See  Gustav  Horn,  “A.  B.  Horn,”  1852;  Thomabus,  “Svensk 
Plutarch.” 

Horn  or  Horne,  (Charles  Edward,)  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1786,  was  noted  as  a  composer  of  music  He  was 
the  author  of  “  The  Deep,  Deep  Sea,”  and  other  popular 
songs.  He  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1850. 

Horn,  hoRn,  (Franz  Christoph,)  a  German  critic, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1781.  He  published  several  novels, 
a  “  Critical  History  of  German  Poetry  and  Eloquence,” 
(4  vols.,  1822-29,)  and  “The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shak- 
speare,”  (“  Shakespeare’s  Schauspiele,”  5  vols.,  1823- 
31.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  “  Franz  Horn  :  biopaphisches  Denkmal,”  Leipsic,  1839. 

Horn,  hoRn,  (Fredrick,)  Count  of  Aminne,  a  Swedish 
general  in  the  French  service,  born  at  Husby  in  1725. 
As  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  D’Estr^es,  he  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  victory  of  Hastenbeck,  (1757-) 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Swedish 
army  in  1778.  Died  in  1796. 

His  son,  Count  Horn,  was  an  accomplice  in  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Gustavus  III.  in  1792,  for  which  he  was 
banished  for  life.  Died  in  1823. 

Horn,  [Lat  Hor'nius,]  (Georg,)  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Greussen  in  1620.  He  became  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Leyden  about  1648,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  works 
on  history  and  geography,  among  which  are  an  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  and  Political  History,”  (1665,)  and  “  Noah’s 
Ark,  or  a  History  of  the  World,”  (1666.)  Died  in  1670. 

See  Johann  Adam  Flbssa,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  G.  Homii,” 
1738. 

Horn,  (Gustaf,)  Count  of,  an  able  Swedish  general, 
bom  in  Upland  in  1592.  Having  served  with  credit  in 
Poland  and  Livonia,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  about 
1624.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  he  commanded 
the  left  wing,  and  contributed  to  the  victory.  After 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed  at  Liitzen,  Horn  gained 
some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Nordlingen  in  1634.  Restored  to  liberty  in  1642,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  army  in 
the  war  against  Denmark,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  (about  1652)  with  the  office  of 
Constable  of  Sweden  and  the  title  of  count.  Died  in  1057- 

See  Emporagius,  “  Likpredikan  ttfver  G.  C.  Horn,”  1660 ;  H  lo 
randkr,  “Encomium  Militiae  Homianae,”  1648;  J.  F.  ap  Lund- 
blad,  «  Svensk  Plutarch, ”1823 ;  “  Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofVer  namn- 
kunmge  Svenska  Min.” 

Horn,  (Uffo  Daniel,)  a  German  litterateur,  born  at 
Tratenau,  in  Bohemia,  in  1817 ;  died  in  i860. 

Horn  or  Hoorn,  de,  deh  hSRn,  also  written  Hoorne 
and  Hornes,  (Philippe  de  Montmorency-Nivklle,) 
Count,  a  Flemish  noble,  born  in  1522,  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  de  Nivelle  and  Anne  of  Egmont.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  his  mother  married  Count  de  Horn,  whose 
name  and  vast  fortune  he  inherited.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Saint-Quentin  and  Gravelines, 
and  served  Philip  II.  of  Spain  many  years  as  admiral 


of  the  Low  Countries,  president  of  the  council  of  state, 
governor  of  Gueldres,  etc.  Arrested  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  with  Count  Egmont,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  he 
was  unjustly  condemned  and  executed  in  1568. 

Horn'aday,  (William  Temple,)  an  American 
zoologist,  was  born  at  Plainfield,  Indiana,  in  1854. 
He  visited  various  parts  of  the  world  to  collect  wild 
animals,  and  was  chief  taxidermist  of  the  National 
Museum  1882-90,  in  business  at  Buffalo  1890-96,  and 
director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  after  1896. 
He  published  “  Two  Years  in  the  Jungle,”  “  The  Man 
who  became  a  Savage,”  “  The  Extermination  of  the 
American  Bison,”  etc. 

Horn'blow-^r,  (Joseph  C.,)  an  American  jurist, 
born  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  in  1777.  He  was  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  from  1832 
to  1846.  He  decided  in  1856  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  pass  a  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  s.'aves. 
Died  at  Newark  in  June,  1864. 

Horne,  horn,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  English  bishop  and 
author,  born  at  Otham,  in  Kent,  in  1730,  was  a  good  He¬ 
brew  scholar.  He  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
in  1776,  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  1781,  and  Bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1790.  He  wrote  against  the  philosophy  of 
Newton,  and  published  treatises  in  favour  of  John  Hut¬ 
chinson,  and  other  works  on  theology.  His  “  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Psalms”  (2  vols.,  1771)  is  esteemed  an 
excellent  performance,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Died  in  1792. 

Horne,  (Richard  Hengist,)  an  English  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  in  London  about  1803.  He  produced, 
besides  other  dramas,  a  tragedy  entitled  “  Gregory  the 
Seventh,”  (1840.)  His  reputation  is  founded  on  “Orion, 
an  Epic  Poem,”  (1843,)  which  was  announced  at  the 
price  of  one  farthing,  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the  low  esti¬ 
mation  into  which  epic  poetry  had  fallen.  After  three 
editions  had  been  sold,  the  price  was  raised  to  one 
shilling,  and  finally  to  five  shillings.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  (2  vols.,  1844,) 
and  “Ballads  and  Romances,”  (1846.)  From  1852  to 
about  1870  he  lived  in  Australia.  Died  March  13,  1884. 

Horne,  (Thomas  Hartwell,)  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  author,  born  in  1780,  was  educated  in  London. 
He  passed  eight  years  in  the  labour  of  a  barrister’s 
clerk,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  law,  while  his 
leisure  was  diligently  improved  in  literary  studies.  In 
1818  he  published  his  principal  work,  the  “Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  (3  vols.,  1818 ;  10th  edition,  enlarged,  1856,)  which 
is  considered  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
that  subject,  and  was  soon  adopted  as  a  class-book  in  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  England  and  in  some  of 
those  in  the  United  States.  Having  no  sectarian  tend¬ 
ency,  it  is  appreciated  by  Christians  generally,  and  has 
conduced  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  biblical  litera¬ 
ture.  In  1819  Horne  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  obtained  a  prebend  in  Saint  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  besides  other  livings.  Among  his  other  numerous 
publications  are  “  Deism  Refuted,”  (1819*)  an^  a  “  Manual 
of  Biblical  Bibliography,”  (1839.)  Died  January  27,  1862. 

Horne  Tooke.  See  Tooke. 

Horne,  van,  (Jan.)  See  Hoorne. 

Horneck,  hoR'nSk,  (Anthony,)  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Bacharach,  in  Germany,  in  1641,  removed  to  England 
about  1660,  and  became  prebendary  of  Exeter,  West¬ 
minster,  and  Wells.  He  wrote  many  devout  religious 
works,  among  which  are  “  The  Great  Law  of  Consider¬ 
ation,”  (1677;  nth  edition,  1729,)  and  “The  Happy 
Ascetic,”  (1681.)  His  writings  were  commended  by 
Doddridge  as  “  exceedingly  pathetic  and  elegant.  Died 
in  1696. 

See  his  Life,  by  Bishop  Kidder. 

Horneck,  von,  fon  hoR'nSk,  (Ottokar,)  called  als* 
Ottokar  von  Steiermark,  (stT'?r-maRk',)  one  of  the 
earliest  who  wrote  in  the  German  language,  was  the 
author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Great  Empires  of  the  World 
to  the  Death  of  Frederick  II.,”  (1280,)  and  a  chronicle 
in  rhyme.  It  has  been  published  in  Petz  s  Austrian 
Historians,”  and  is  valued  for  its  interesting  account  ol 
the  manners  and  customs  of  that  age.  _ 
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Horneman,  hoR'n?h-mln',  (Jens  Wilken,)  a  Dan¬ 
ish  botanist,  born  at  Marstal  in  1770,  became  professor 
of  botany  at  Copenhagen  in  1808.  He  continued  the 
“  Flora  Danica,”  a  magnificent  work,  which  other  natu¬ 
ralists  commenced,  and  which  appeared  in  14  vols. 
folio,  (1806-40.)  He  wrote  “Economical  Botany  for 
Denmark,”  (1798,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1841. 

See  his  Autobiography ;  Erslew,  “  Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Hornemann,  hoR'neh-mln',  (Friedrich  Conrad,) 
a  German  traveller,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1772,  at¬ 
tempted  in  1797  to  explore  Northern  and  Central  Africa 
He  left  Moorzook  with  a  caravan  bound  for  Bornoo  in 
April,  1800,  after  which  date  he  was  never  heard  from. 

Hor'n^r,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  British  statesman 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1778,  was  educated  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  studied  law  with  his  friend 
Henry  Brougham.  Having  removed  to  London  in  1803, 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  leading  Whigs,  such  as  Fox, 
Mackintosh,  and  Romilly,  who  hastened  to  enlist  his 
eminent  abilities  in  the  public  service.  In  1806  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Saint  Ives.  The  death  of 
Fox  having  produced  a  change  of  ministry  and  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  House,  Horner  was  returned  for  Wendover 
in  1807.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  Parliament  by 
his  integrity,  wisdom,  liberality,  and  knowledge  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy.  In  1810  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bullion 
committee  and  author  of  a  part  of  the  “  Bullion  Report,” 
and  made  an  able  speech  on  that  question.  In  1813-14 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  and 
in  1816  he  made  a  speech  on  Catholic  claims,  which  was 
his  last  speech  in  the  House.  Compelled  by  ill  health 
to  retire  from  business,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  died,  greatly  lamented,  at  Pisa,  in 
1817.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  for  which  he  wrote  numerous  articles.  “  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,”  says  Lord  Cockburn, 
“possessed  of  greater  public  influence  than  any  other 
private  man.”  “No  eminent  speaker  of  Parliament,” 
says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  “  owed  so  much  of  his  success 
to  his  moral  character.  His  high  place  was  therefore 
honourable  to  his  audience  and  to  his  country.” 

See  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  F.  Horner,”  published  by 
his  brother,  Leonard  Horner, in  1843;  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1843;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1843. 

Horner,  (Leonard,)  F.R.S.,  a  British  geologist,  and 
•  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  London  University,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  warden  in  1827.  About  1833  he  be¬ 
came  inspector  of  factories,  in  which  capacity  he  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement 
of  the  operatives.  He  wrote  articles  on  the  “  Mineral 
Kingdom”  for  the  “  Penny  Magazine,”  “  On  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Children  in  Factories,”  (1840,)  and  other  short 
works.  Died  in  1864. 

Hor'n^r,  (William  E.,)  an  American  anatomist, 
born  in  Virginia  about  1790,  became  in  1816  demon¬ 
strator  of  anatomy  to  Dr.  Wistar,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1831  succeeded  Dr.  Physick  as 
professor  of  anatomy  in  that  institution.  Died  in  1853. 
(See  Wistar,  Caspar.) 

Hornius.  See  Horn,  (Georg.) 

Hor/nung,  (Ernest  William,)  an  English  nov¬ 
elist,  born  in  1866.  He  has  written  several  novels  of 
Australian  life,  and  “The  Unbidden  Guest,”  (1894,) 
“Young  Blood,”  and  “  Some  Persons  Unknown.” 

Horrebow  or  Horreboe,  hoR'r$h-bo,  (Christof- 
fer,)  a  Danish  astronomer,  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1718. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  astronomy 
about  1 750,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  Latin 
treatise  “  On  the  Annual  Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,” 
(1747.)  Died  in  1776. 

Horrebow,  (Nikolaus,)  a  Danish  author,  born  at 
Copenhagen  in  1712,  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  1750  he  was  sent  by  government  to  explore 
Iceland,  of  which  he  wrote  a  description,  said  to  be  very 
correct.  Died  in  1750. 

Horrebow  or  Horreboe,  (Peder,)  an  eminent  Dan¬ 
ish  astronomer,  the  father  of  Christoffer,  noticed  above, 
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was  born  in  Jutland  in  1679.  He  became  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen  in  1710.  He  determined 
the  parallax  of  the  sun  more  exactly  in  his  “  Clavis  As* 
tronomiae,”  a  treatise  on  physical  astronomy,  in  which 
he  favours  the  theory  of  Descartes.  He  wrote  other 
works,  among  which  is  “Copernicus  Triumphans,  sive 
de  Parallaxi  Orbis  Annui,”  (1727.)  Died  in  1764. 

See  Kraft  og  Nybrup,  “  Litteraturlexicon ;”  Nybruf,  “Uni- 
versitaets  Annalen.” 

Horrebow,  (Peder,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1728,  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1761,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  it  Died  in  1812. 

Hor'rpcks  or  Hor'rox,  (Jeremiah,)  a  distinguished 
English  astronomer,  born  at  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool,  in 
1619,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  be¬ 
came  curate  of  Hoole.  He  was  the  author  of  the  true 
theory  of  lunar  motion,  and  was  the  first  who  observed 
the  transit  of  Venus,  (in  1639,)  which  he  had  successfully 
foretold,  and  of  which  he  wrote  an  account,  entitled 
“Venus  sub  Sole  visa.”  His  other  works  on  astronomy 
were  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  1672.  “His  investiga¬ 
tions,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1843, 
“  are  all  stamped  with  the  clear  indications  of  a  genius 
of  the  first  order ;  and  he  doubtless  would  have  achieved 
far  greater  discoveries  had  not  his  privations  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  his  toils  and  triumphs,  been  together  cut  short  by 
his  premature  death,  in  1641.” 

See  A.  B.  Whatton,  “Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  J. 
Horrox,”  1859. 

Horsburgh,  hors'bur-eh,  or  Horsbury,  hors'ber-e, 
(James,)  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish  hydrographer,  born  at  Elie 
in  1762,  was  for  some  years  captain  of  a  merchant-ship 
navigating  the  East  Indian  seas.  In  1809  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  hydrographer  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Directions  for 
Sailing  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  China,”  etc.,  (1809.) 
Died  in  1836. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement;)  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Horse'field,  (Rev.  Thomas  W.,)  an  English  anti¬ 
quary,  published  the  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  Sus¬ 
sex.”  Died  in  1837. 

Hors'field  or  Horsefield,  (Thomas,)  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
an  eminent  naturalist  and  traveller,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1773.  He  explored  the  natural  history  of  Java  for 
many  years,  and  returned  to  England  about  1820.  He 
published  “Zoological  Researches  in  Java,”  etc.,  (1821- 
24.)  The  plants  which  he  collected  were  described  in 
an  excellent  work  entitled  “Plant*  Javanicae  Rariores/’ 
(1838-52,  with  fifty  coloured  engravings,)  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  Robert  Brown  and  J.  J.  Bennett.  He  also 
wrote  several  smaller  works.  Died  in  London  in  1859. 

Hors'ley,  (Charles,)  an  English  composer,  born  at 
Kensington  in  1821.  He  composed  oratorios  entitled 
“David”  and  “Joseph,”  (1852.)  Died  in  New  York, 
March  2,  1876. 

Horsley,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  Mid-Lothian  in  1685,  became  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  church  at  Morpeth.  He  wrote  an  excellent 
work  entitled  “The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Britain/11 
(“  Britannia  Romana,”  1732.)  Died  in  1731. 

See  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  “Memoirs  rjf  the  Life,  etc.  of  John  Hors¬ 
ley,”  London,  1831  ;  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Scotsmen ;”  Nichols,  “  Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Horsley,  (John  Callcott,)  an  English  historical 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1817.  His  cartoon  of  “  Saint 
Augustine  Preaching”  (1843)  received  one  of  the  prizes 
of  £200  from  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was 
one  of  the  artists  commissioned  to  adorn  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  which  he  painted  a  fresco  of  the  “  Spirit  of 
Religion,”  (1845.)  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “  L’ Alle¬ 
gro  and  11  Penseroso,”  (1851,)  “Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
Roger  Ascham,”  (1853,)  and  a  “Scene  from  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,”  (1855.) 

Horsley, (Samuel,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  English  bishop 
and  writer,  born  in  London  in  1733,  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  1759  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Newington 
Butts,  and,  after  receiving  other  preferments,  became 
Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  in  1788,  of  Rochester  in  1793, 
and  of  Saint  Asaph  in  1802.  To  superior  talents  he 
joined  profound  learning,  both  classical  and  scientific 
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He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1767 

and  secretary  of  the  same  in  1773.  In  1783  fie  gained 
distinction  by  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  Unita- 
nanism,  m  which  it  is  usually  conceded  that  Horsley 
had  the  advantage.  He  published  in  1796  an  excellent 
treatise,  On  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages,”  and  “Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth 
Chapter  of  Isaiah.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are  sermons,  treatises  on  mathematics,  and  several  ad¬ 
mired  performances  in  biblical  criticism.  Died  in  1806. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review*' for  February,  1811;  “London  Quar¬ 
terly  Review’  for  May,  1810,  (vol.  rvu.)  ^ 


Hors'l§y,  (William,)  an  English  song- writer  of  high 
merit,  born  November  15,  1774.  His  glees  and  madri¬ 
gals  are  among  the  best  ever  written.  He  was  the  father 
of  Charles  Horsley,  before  noticed.  Died  June  12,  1858. 

Hors'man,  (Edward,)  a  British  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  1807.  He  represented  Stroud  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  1853  to  1868.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
called  “  Adullamites,”  who  voted  against  the  Reform 
bill  in  1866,  although  elected  as  Liberals.  Died  in  1876. 

Horst,  hoRst,  [Lat.  Hor'stius,]  (Gregor,)  a  German 
physician,  was  born  at  Torgau,  in  Saxony,  in  1578.  He 
became  professor  at  Ulm  in  1622,  and  was  surnamed 
the  German  ;Esculapius.  Among  his  chief  works 
are  “On  Diseases  and  their  Causes,”  (“De  Morbis 
eorumque  Causis,”  1612,)  and  “  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,”  (1617.)  Died  in  1636. 


See  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Frbhbr,  “  Theatrum  Eru- 
ditorum.’’ 


Horst,  van  der,  vfn  der  hoRst,  (Nikolaas,)  a  Flem¬ 
ish  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  bom  at  Antwerp, 
was  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  His  works  are  highly  prized. 
Died  in  1646. 

Horstius.  See  Horst. 

Horstius,  hoR'ste-tls,  (Jacobus,)  a  Dutch  religious 
writer,  originally  named  Merler,  was  bom  at  Horst 
about  1597.  He  wrote,  in  elegant  Latin,  “Paradise  of 
the  Christian  Soul,”  (“Paradisus  Animse  Christiana,” 
1630.)  Died  in  1644. 

Horstius,  hoR'ste-tls,  (Jakob,)  a  German  physician, 
born  at  Torgau  in  1537 ;  died  in  1600. 

Hort  or  Horte,  (Josiah,)  an  English  theologian, 
educated  at  a  dissenting  academy  with  Dr.  Watts,  who 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  him.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  1727,  and  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  in  1742.  A  collection  of  his  sermons  was  pub¬ 
lished.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1751. 

Hortemels,  AoR't?h-m&ls'  or  hottfmbY,  (Fr£d£ric,) 
a  French  engraver,  born  at  Paris  about  1688. 

Hortemels,  (Marie  Madeleine,)  an  able  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  about  1688,  was  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
engraver  Nicolas  Cochin.  Died  in  1777. 

Hortense  Eugdnie  de  Beauharnais,  oR't&Nss' 
uh'zh&'ne'  d?h  b5"£R/n^',  Queen  of  Holland,  and  mother 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1783.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexandre,  Vicomte  de 
Beauharnais,  and  Josephine  Tascher,  afterwards  Empress 
of  France.  Her  personal  charms  and  amiable  character 
rendered  her  a  favourite  with  Napoleon  and  the  ornament 
of  his  court.  Against  her  own  inclination,  and  through 
the  influence  of  her  mother,  she  became  in  1802  the  wife 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  with  whom  she  did  not  live  happily. 
It  is  said  that  she  wept  abundantly  at  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony.  In  1806  her  consort  Louis  was  made 
King  of  Holland.  On  this  occasion  Hortense  said  she 
would  have  preferred  the  throne  of  Naples.  “  I  would 
have  rekindled,”  said  she,  “the  flame  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Italy.”  She  disliked  the  Dutch  fogs,  and  deemed 
sunshine  and  Parisian  society  indispensable  blessings. 

Hortense  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  whom  by  the 
edicts  of  1804  and  1805  the  emperor  had  preferred  as 
successors  to  his  crown  :  1.  Napoleon  Louis  Charles, 
who  died  in  1807 ;  2.  Napoleon  Louis,  who  died  at 
P^saro  in  1831 ;  3.  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
late  Emperor  of  France.  In  1810  Louis  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  was  separated  from  his  wife,  who,  with  her 
sons,  returned  to  Paris.  At  the  restoration  of  1814  she 
was  created  Duchess  of  Saint- Leu,  through  the  favour 
of  some  of  the  allied  powers.  Louis  XVIII.,  after  an 


interview  with  her,  declared  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
who  united  so  much  grace  and  dignity.  After  sharing  the 
brief  and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  Hundred  Days,  she 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  France.  The  authorities  of 
Geneva  refused  her  an  asylum;  but  she  received  a 
hospitable  offer  from  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  where  she 
purchased  the  castle  of  Arenenberg  in  1817.  For  many 
years  she  passed  the  summer  at  this  place  and  the  winter 
at  Rome.  When  Louis  Napoleon  was  exiled  to  the 
United  States,  in  1836,  she  wished  to  go  with  him,  but 
had  not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  voyage ;  and  she 
died  in  1837,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  who,  learning  her 
illness,  had  returned  home.  We  should  not  omit  to 
mention  that  she  excelled  in  music,  and  composed  the 
popular  air  of  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,”  one  of  the 
favourite  national  songs  of  France. 

See  Lascklles  Wraxall,  “Memoirs  ot  Queen  Hortense ;** 
Comte  de  Lagarde,  “  Esquisse  biographique  sur  la  Reine  Hor¬ 
tense,*’  1853  ;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1838. 

Hortensius.  See  Desjardins. 

H or-tSn'sI-us,  (Lambert,)  a  Dutch  philologist,  born 
at  Montfort  about  1 500.  He  wrote  “  On  the  German 
War,”  (“De  Bello  Germanico,”  1560,)  and  annotations 
on  Virgil’s  “./Eneid,”  (1567.)  Died  about  1575. 

Hortensius,  hor-ten'she-us,  (Quintus,)  an  eminent 
Roman  orator,  born  of  an  equestrian  family  in  1 14  b.c. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired  celebrity  in  the  Forum, 
where,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  maintained  a  spirited 
and  generous  rivalry  with  Cicero,  who  applauds  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  calls  him  his  friend.  After  serving  in  the 
army  of  Sulla  in  Asia,  he  became  successively  quaestor, 
aedile,  praetor,  and,  in  69  b.c.,  consul.  In  the  previous 
year  he  was  counsel  for  Verres,  when  Cicero  made  his 
memorable  speech  for  the  prosecution.  His  orations 
and  other  works  are  all  lost.  His  eloquence  is  said  to 
have  been  ornate,  flowery,  Oriental  in  exuberance,  and 
enlivened  with  sententious  and  brilliant  passages.  He 
had  a  retentive  memory,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  gesture.  Died  in  50  b.c. 

See  Onomasticon  Tullianum  ;  Pliny,  “  Natural  History,” 
books  ix.,  x.,  xxxiv. ;  Quintilian,  books  iv.,  x.,  xi.,  xii. ;  LinsAit, 
“Dissertatio  de  Hortensio  Oratorc,”  Abo,  1822. 

Horto,  ab,  2tb  oR'to,  or  de  la  Huerta,  d&  IS  w^R'ti, 
(Garcia,)  called  also  Garcia  da  Orta,  a  Portuguese 
botanist,  went  to  India  as  physician  to  the  viceroy,  and 
wrote  “On  the  Plants  and  Drugs  of  India,”  (1563.) 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Hor'tpn,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  born  in  London  about 
1600,  was  professor  of  divinity  in  Gresham  College,  and 
published  a  number  of  sermons.  Died  in  1673. 

Horuc.  See  Barbarossa. 

Ho'rus,  [Gr.  ’Qpof,  possibly  related  etymologically  to 
the  Sanscrit  S&rya,  Lat.  Sol ,  and  Sp.  Sur,]  the  Egyptian 
god  of  the  Sun,  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
(See  Osiris  and  Harpocrates.)  His  Egyptian  name 
was  Har.  He  had  a  hawk’s  head.  The  god  Harpocrates 
is  often  called  the  younger  Horus,  or  Horus  the  child. 

Horus  Apollo.  See  Horapollo. 

Horush.  See  Barbarossa. 

Horvdt,  hor'v&t,  (IstvAn,  or  Stephen,)  called  “  the 
Hungarian  Varro,”  was  born  at  Stuhlweissenberg  in 
1784.  He  wrote  “  Primitive  Magyar  Families,”  (1820,  a 
monumental  work,)  and  various  histories.  Died  in  18461. 

Horvdth,  hoR'vJt,  (Michael,)  a  Hungarian  histo¬ 
rian,  born  at  Szentes  in  1809.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Csanad  in  1848,  and  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
1849.  After  the  defeat  of  the  patriotic  cause  he  went 
into  exile  in  1849.  He  wrote  a  valuable  “  History  of 
the  Magyars,”  (4  vols.,  1842-46.)  Died  Aug.  19,  1878.. 

Hos'ack,  (David,)  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  physician,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1769.  After 
graduating  in  Philadelphia  in  1791,  and  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  and  became  professor  of  botany  and  materia 
medica  in  Columbia  College  in  1795.  He  taught  clinical 
medicine  and  obstetrics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  nearly  twenty  years,  between  1807  and  1826. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  prac¬ 
titioners  and  most  influential  citizens  of  New  \  ork. 
From  1820  to  1828  he  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  His  first  wire  was  the  sister  of 
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Thomas  Eddy,  and  his  second  the  widow  of  Henry  A.  I 
Costar.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Vision,  published  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  (1794,)  “Memoirs  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,”  (1829,)  a  “System  of  Practical  Nosology,” 
(1829,)  “  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,” 
(1838,)  several  volumes  of  medical  essays,  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1835. 

Sec  J.  W.  Francis,  “  Memoir  of  Dr.  Hosack;”  Gross,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Biography,”  1861;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. 

Hoschel  or  Hoeschel,  ho'shel,  [Lat.  Hoesche'- 
lius,  ]  (David,)  a  distinguished  German  Hellenist,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1556.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
keeper  of  the  public  library  at  Augsburg.  He  edited 
numerous  Greek  works,  among  which  are  the  Homilies 
of  Saint  Basil  and  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  the  book  of 
“Origen  against  Celsus,”  (1605.)  His  “Catalogue  of 
the  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Augsburg- Library”  (1595) 
is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1617. 

See  Bruckbr,  “De  Meritis  in  Rem  literariam  D.  Hoeschelii,” 
1738;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nig£ron, 
“M&noires;”  J.  A.  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

Ho-se'a  or  O-se'a,  [Heb.T^n :  Fr.  Os£e,  o'zi',]  one 
of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  of  whom  little  is 
known,  except  that  he  lived  in  the  “days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  Kings  of  Judah.”  It  is 
inferred  that  his  prophetic  career  extended  from  about 
785  to  725  B.C.  His  language  is  remarkably  obscure. 
“He  is  the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  pro¬ 
phets,”  says  Lowth.  He  is  quoted  in  Matthew  ii.  15, 
ix.  13,  Romans  ix.  25,  (where  his  name  is  written  Oseej 
and  Revelation  vi.  16. 

Hosemann,  ho'zeh-m&n,  (Theodor,)  a  German  genre 
painter  and  illustrator,  born  at  Brandenburg,  Septembei 
24,  1807  ;  died  at  Berlin,  October  15,  1875. 

Ho-she'a  or  Ho-se'a,  IHeb.  ptsnn.j  the  last  King 
of  Israel,  began  to  reign  about  730  b.c.,  after  he  had 
assassinated  King  Pekah.  (See  II.  Kings  xv.  30  and 
xvii.  1  to  7.)  After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  his  capital, 
Samaria,  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria, 
who  carried  Hoshea  with  his  subjects  as  captives  to 
Halah,  Habor,  and  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  Since 
this  event  the  fate  of  the  ten  tribes  has  been  involved 
in  mystery. 

Hosius.  See  Osius. 

Ho'sl-us,  (Stanislas,)  an  eminent  cardinal,  born  at 
Cracow,  in  Poland,  in  1504.  After  holding  responsible 
civil  offices,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made  suc¬ 
cessively  Bishop  of  Culm  and  of  Warmia.  He  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  heretics  and  Protestants.  In  1561 
he  received  a  cardinal’s  hat  from  Pius  IV.,  who  sent  him 
as  legate  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  wrote  the  “Con¬ 
fession  of  the  Catholic  Faith,”  (1551,)  and  other  works. 
Died  ir.  1579. 

See  Rbscius,  “Vita  Hosii,”  Rome,  1587;  Bayle,  “Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Ency- 
klopaedie.” 

Hos'king,  (William,)  an  English  architect  and 
writer  on  architecture,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1800.  He 
became  a  resident  of  London  in  his  youth,  and  acquired 
distinction  by  a  “  Treatise  on  Architecture  and  Building,” 
republished  from  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  (1839.) 
About  1840  he  was  chosen  professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  architecture  at  King’s  College,  London.  He  wrote 
“  Guide  to  the  Regulation  of  Buildings  as  a  Means  of 
Securing  the  Health  of  Towns,”  (1848.)  Died  in  1861. 

Hos'kins  or  Hos'kyna,  (John,)  Sr.,  an  English 
wrifer  and  lawyer,  born  in  Herefordshire  in  1566.  He 
was  noted  for  skill  in  Latin  and  English  poetry,  and 
wrote  epigrams,  law  treatises,  etc.  According  to  Wood, 
it  was  Hoskins  who  “  polished  Ben  Jonson  the  poet,”  and 
revised  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  History  before  it  went  to 
press.  Died  in  1638. 

Hoskins,  (John,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  patron¬ 
ized  by  Charles  I.  Died  in  1664. 

Hos'm$r,  (Harriet,)  an  American  sculptor,  born  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1831,  studied  in  Rome, 
where  she  fixed  her  residence.  Among  her  works  are 
“Medusa,”  “Beatrice  Cenci,”  “Zenobia  in  Chains,” 
(“Zenobia  Captiva,”)  a  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
and  a  memorial  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Hosmer,  (William,)  an  American  divine  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  in  Brimfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1810.  He  was  editor  of  the  “Northern 
Christian  Advocate,”  published  at  Auburn,  New  Yorlq 
and  of  the  “Northern  Independent,”  a  religious  anti¬ 
slavery  journal.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Beneficence,”  etc.,  (1855.)  Died  June  17,  1889. 

Hosmer,  (William  Henry  Cuyler,)  an  American 
poet,  born  at  Avon,  in  the  Genesee  valley,  New  York, 
in  1814,  studied  in  Geneva  College,  and  practised  law 
in  his  native  town.  He  spent  much  time  among  the 
Indians.  In  1854  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Indian  Traditions  and 
Legends  of  the  Senecas,”  etc.,  (1850.)  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  in  2  vols.,  was  pub 
lished  in  1854.  Died  May  23,  1877. 

See  Griswold,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Hos-pin'I-an,  [Ger.  pron.  hos-pe-ne-in';  Fr.  Hospi- 
nien,  hos'pe'n’e-iN';  Lat.  Hospinia'nus,]  (Rudolf,)  an 
eminent  Swiss  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Altorf  in 
1547.  He  became  the  minister  of  a  church  near  Zurich, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  learned  works,  in  Latin,  among 
which  are  “  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Ceremonies, 
Rites,  and  Holydays  ( Festis)  among  Christians,”  (1585,) 
“  History  of  Sacraments,”  (“  Historia  Sacramentaria,” 
1598,)  and  a  “  Historyofthe  Jesuits,”  (1619.)  Died  in  1626. 

See  John  H.  Heidegger,  “Historia  Vita  Rodolphi  Hospiniani,” 
1681 ;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Hospinianus.  See  Hospinian. 

Hospinien.  See  Hospinian. 

Hospital.  See  L’H6pital. 

Hossch.  See  Hosschius. 

Hosschius,  hos'ke-hs,  or  Hossch,  hosK,  (Sidonius,) 
a  Flemish  Jesuit,  born  at  Merckhem  in  1596,  published 
in  1635  a  collection  of  Latin  elegies,  which  were  much 
admired.  Died  in  1653. 

Host  or  Hoest,  host,  (Georg,)  a  Danish  traveller, 
born  in  Jutland  in  1734,  became  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  etc.  He  wrote  an  “  Account  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Morocco  and  Fez,”  (1779.) 

Host  or  Hoest,  (Jens  Kragh,)  a  Danish  historian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Saint  Thomas,  in  the 
Antilles,  in  1772.  He  was  the  author  of  “Politics  and 
History,”  (5  vols.,  1816,)  “Johann  Friedrich  Struensee 
and  his  Ministry,”  (3  vols.,  1824,)  and  other  works. 
Died  near  Copenhagen  in  1844. 

See  J.  K.  Hoest,  “  Erindringer ;”  Erslew,  “Almindeligt  For- 
fatter-Lexikon.” 

Host,  host,  (Nikolaus  Thomas,)  an  Austrian,  born 
in  1763,  was  first  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  published  “  Flora  Austriaca,”  (2  vols.,  1827.)  Died 
in  1834. 

Hoste,  hot,  (Jean,)  a  French  geometer,  born  at 
Nancy,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pont-i- 
Mousson.  He  published  several  treatises  on  geometry. 
Died  in  1631. 

Hoste,  L’,  lot,  (Paul,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Pont- 
de-Vesle  in  1652,  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Tou¬ 
lon.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  “  Construction  of  Ships 
and  Naval  Tactics,”  (1697.)  Died  in  1700. 

Hos-til'I-an,  [Fr.  Hostilien,  os'te'le-iN',1  or,  more 
fully,  Cai'us  Va'lens  Mes'sius  Quin'tius  Hostilia'- 
nus,  second  son  of  the  Roman  emperor  Decius.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  251  A.D.,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
some  as  a  partner  in  the  empire  with  Gallus ;  but  he 
died  a  few  months  after,  in  252. 

Hostilien.  See  Hostilian. 

Hos-til'I-us,(TuLLUS,)  the  third  King  of  Rome,  and 
the  successor  of  Numa,  reigned  about  650  b.c.  Among 
the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  which  is  semi-fabulous, 
was  the  war  against  Alba,  terminated  in  favour  of  Rome 
by  the  victory  of  Horatius  over  the  Curiatii. 

Hostrup,  hos'tRCip,  (Christoffer,)  a  Danish  drama¬ 
tist,  born  in  1818,  produced  many  successful  comedies, 
among  which  are  “The  Neighbours,”  (“ Gjenboerne,”) 
and  “The  Intrigues.”  Died  November  21,  1892. 

Hostus,  hos'tfrs,  (Matthaus,)  a  German  antiquary, 
born  in  1509;  died  in  1587. 

Ho'tham,  (Henry,)  an  English  vice-admiral,  born  in 
1776.  In  1815  he  commanded  the  Channel  fleet,  wai 
charged  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  blockade  the 
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west  coast  of  France,  and  received  Napoleon  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Bellerophon.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  in 
1818.  Died  in  1833. 

Hotho,  ho'to,  (Heinrich  Gustav,)  a  German  writer 
on  art,  born  in  Berlin  in  1802.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1829,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  school 
of  Hegel.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  Painting  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,”  (2  vols.,  1840-43.)  Died  1873. 

Hotman,  /iot'mAN',  (Antoine,)  a  French  jurist, 
a  brother  of  Francis,  noticed  below,  was  born  about 
1525  ;  died  in  1596. 

Hotman  or  Hottomann,  [Lat.  Hotoman'nus 
and  Hottoman'nus,]  (Francois,)  an  eminent  French 
jurist  and  Protestant,  born  in  Paris  in  1524,  was  a  friend 
of  Calvin.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  jurisprudence, 
literature,  and  antiquities.  He  became  professor  of  law 
at  Strasburg  about  1550,  and  at  Valence  in  1561.  By 
concealment  he  escaped  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  (1572,)  after  which  he  retired  to  Geneva  and 
Bale.  He  was  appointed  councillor  of  state  by  Henry 
IV.  about  1580.  He  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
scientific  revolution  which  was  produced  in  jurisprudence 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  famous  work  on  public 
French  law,  entitled  “Treatise  on  the  Government  of 
the  Kings  of  Gaul,”  (“  Franco-Gallia,  sive  Tractatus  de 
Regimine  Regum  Galliae,”  1573,)  had  an  immense  influ¬ 
ence.  He  wrote,  in  elegant  Latin,  many  other  works, 
among  which  are  a  “Commentary  on  Legal  Words,” 
(“ Commentaiius  de  Verbis  Juris,”  1558,)  and  “Cele¬ 
brated  Questions,”  (“  Quaestiones  illustres,”  1573.)  Died 
at  Bale  in  1590.  His  son  Jean  (1552-1636)  was  a  diplo¬ 
matist  and  writer. 

See  Baylb,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Haag,  “La 
France  protestante Nevelbt,  “Vita  Hottomanni,”  prefixed  to 
Hotman’s  Works,  about  1600;  Darestb,  “Essaisur  F.  Hotman,” 
1850;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Hotmann  or  Hottomann.  See  Hotman. 

Hotmannus  or  Hottomannus.  See  Hotman. 

Hottinger,  hot'ting-er,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  an 
eminent  Swiss  Orientalist  and  Protestant  divine,  born  at 
Zurich  in  1620.  After  studying  in  his  native  city,  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  Leyden,  and  becoming  one  of  the  best  Oriental 
scholars  of  his  time,  he  was  chosen  in  1648  professor  of 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Zurich.  In  1655  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  until  1661,  when  he  was  elected  rector 
of  the  University  of  Zurich.  The  University  of  Leyden 
persuaded  him  to  accept  their  chair  of  theology  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  arrived  at  that  scene  of  labour  he  was  accidentally 
drowned,  in  1667.  Among  the  numerous  monuments  of 
his  vast  erudition,  the  following  are,  perhaps,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  :  “Oriental  History,”  (“  Historia  Grientalis,”  1651,) 
“Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  New  Testament,”  (9  vols., 
1651-67,)  and  “  Etymologicum  Orientale,”  a  lexicon  of 
seven  languages,  (1661.) 

See  J.  H.  Heidegger,  “Historia  Vitae  J.  H.  Hottingeri,”  T&67; 
Baylh,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary :”  G.  H.  Hahn,  “  Un- 
tersuchung  ob  des  gelehrten  Hottinger’s  wirkliche  Lebensgefahr,” 
etc.,  1742;  Nic£ron,  “M&noires.” 

Hottinger,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  theologian,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1652.  From 
1698  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  his 
native  city.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  of  Switzerland,”  in  German,  (4  vols., 
1708-29.)  Died  in  1735. 

Hottinger,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  professor  and 
philologist,  born  at  Zurich  in  1750.  >taug^lt  Greek 
and  Latin  in  his  native  city,  and  published  several 
good  editions  and  translations  of  classic  authors.  Died 
in  1819. 

Hottinger,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  writer,  born 
in  1783  at  Zurich,  where  he  became  professor  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of 
the  Schism  in  the  Swiss  Church,”  in  German,  (2  vols., 

1827.)  Died  May  18,  1859. 

Hotze,  von,  fon  hot'sfh,  (David,)  an  Austrian  gene- 
ral,  born  near  Zurich  about  1740*  He  commanded  the 
army  which  was  opposed  to  Massena  in  Switzerland  in 
1799.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Zunch,  m  Sep¬ 
tember,  1799 


Houard,  00'tR',*  (David,)  a  French  jurist,  bom  at 
Dieppe  in  1725  ;  died  in  1802. 

Houbigant,  /fcoo'be'gfiN',*  (Charles  Francois,)  a 
French  priest,  born  in  Paris  in  1686,  was  a  member  of 
the  Oratory,  and  an  excellent  biblical  scholar.  After 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Marseilles  and  philosophy  at  Sois- 
sons,  he  became  deaf  about  1722,  and  thenceforth  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  study  and  writing.  He  gave  especial 
attention  to  Hebrew,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  text 
of  the  Bible.  The  principal  fruit  of  his  labours  is  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  Critical  Notes  and 


53,)  which 
$3- 


is 


highly 


com- 


a  Latin  Version,  (4  vols.,  175 
mended.  Died  in  Paris  in  17 £ 

See  J.  F.  Adry,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  C.  F.  Houbigant,”  1806; 
‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Houbraken,  how'bRj'k^n,  (Arnold,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  engraver,  and  critic,  born  at  Dort  in  1660.  He 
painted  history  and  portraits  with  success  at  Amsterdam, 
and  wrote  (in  Dutch)  “  The  Lives  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Painters,”  with  portraits,  (3  vols.,  1718,)  a  work  of  much 
merit.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Jakob  Cam po  Weyerman,  “  De  Schilderkonst  der  Neder- 
landers.” 

Houbraken,  (Jacob,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Dort  in  1698.  He  worked  many  years  at  Amsterdam, 
was  almost  unrivalled  as  an  engraver,  and  executed 
several  hundred  portraits,  among  which  are  a  collection 
of  “  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great  Britain,”  (London, 
1748.)  He  also  engraved  the  “Sacrifice  of  Manoah,” 
after  Rembrandt,  and  the  portraits  in  his  father’s  “  Lives 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters.”  Died  in  1780. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Houchard,  oo'shtR',*  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Forbach  in  1740.  He  served  in  the 
army  before  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  espoused  the 
popular  party.  In  1792  he  succeeded  Custine  in  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  of  the  North. 
In  August,  1793,  he  gained  a  victory  at  Hondschoote, 
and  forced  the  British  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk ; 
but  he  was  arrested  by  the  dominant  faction,  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  1793,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  permitted  the 
enemy  to  escape  after  the  battle  just  mentipned. 

Houdard.  See  Motte,  de  la. 

Houdart  de  la  Motte.  See  Motte,  de  la. 

Houdetot,  oo'deh-to',*  (Elisabeth  Franqoise 
Sophie  de  la  Live  de  Bellegarde,)  Countess,  a 
French  lady,  born  about  1730,  was  the  wife  of  General 
Houdetot,  the  sister-in-law  of  Madame  Epinay,  and  a 
favourite  of  Rousseau,  to  whose  passion  and  indiscretion 
she  chiefly  owes  the  publicity  of  her  name.  Her  liaison 
with  M.  Saint-Lambert  was  well  known.  Died  in  1813. 

Houdin,  Robert.  See  Robert-Houdin. 

Houdon,  oo'ddN',*  (Jean  Antoine,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Versailles  in  1741.  About  1760 
he  won  the  grand  prize  for  sculpture  at  the  Academy, 
and  went  to  Rome  with  a  pension.  After  remaining 
there  ten  years,  during  which  he  executed  an  admired 
statue  of  Saint  Bruno,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1775.  About  1785 
he  received  from  Dr.  Franklin  a  commission  to  execute 
the  marble  statue  of  Washington  which  adorns  the  State- 
House  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  obtain  the  model  of  this  work.  His  reputation  was 
increased  by  his  statues  of  Voltaire  and  Cicero,  and  his 
busts  of  Rousseau,  Buffon,  Franklin,  D’Alembert,  Napo¬ 
leon,  Ney,  etc.  His  heads  of  young  girls  are  highly 
successful  in  the  expression  of  modesty  and  innocence. 
Houdon  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His  personal 
character  was  amiable  and  estimable.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G&ferale.” 

Houdry,  oo'dRe',*  (Vincent,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Tours  in  1631,  was  employed  as  preacher  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France.  He  published  sermons,  and  a  compila¬ 
tion  entitled  “  Biblioth&que  des  Predicateurs,”  (23  vols., 
1712  et  sea.)  Died  in  1729. 

Houel,  hoo'&l',*  (Jean  Pierre  Louis  Laurent,)  a 

*  There  is  perhaps  no  question  in  French  pronunciation  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  that  respecting  the  aspiration  of  he  jitter  A. 
The  best  French  authorities  differ  in  regard  to  the  initial  h  of  many 
names.  Some  respectable  authorities  assert  that  the  k  should  never 


«  as  k;  ?  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as/;  g,  h,  k ,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  1 


(2^=-See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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French  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Rouen 
rn  1735.  In  a  journey  through  Italy,  Sicily,  etc,  he  col- 
/ected  materials  for  an  interesting  work,  entitled  “  A 
Picturesque  Tour  through  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands,”  (4  vols.,  1782-87,  with  264  engravings.)  Died 
in  1813. 

Hough,  huf,  (Franklin  Benjamin,)  M.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  born  at  Martinsburg,  New  York,  July  20, 
1822.  He  graduated  in  arts  at  Union  College  in  1843, 
in  medicine  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1848, 
was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  census  in 
1855  and  1865,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army,  1862- 
63,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  to  carry  on  forestry  inves¬ 
tigations  for  the  United  States  government.  He  is  author 
and  editor  of  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  local,  colo¬ 
nial,  and  Revolutionary  history  and  biography,  of  several 
guide-books,  and  published  the  “  New  York  State  Gazet¬ 
teer,”  (1872,)  besides  several  volumes  and  reports  on 
meteorology  and  on  vital  statistics.  He  wrote  also  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Forestry,”  (1882,)  etc.  Died  June  11,  1885. 

Hough,  huf,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  scholar,  bora 
in  Middlesex  in  1651,  was  elected  president  of  Magda¬ 
lene  College,  Oxford,  in  1687,  in  opposition  to  the  illegal 
dictation  of  James  II.  The  king  then  sent  a  mandate 
k>  the  Fellows  to  elect  Parker,  a  Catholic  In  this 
tontest  Hough  firmly  maintained  his  rights  and  those  of 
ftie  college,  and  the  king’s  agents  broke  open  the  door 
fii  order  to  place  Parker  in  the  president’s  chair.  In 
1688  Hough  was  reinstated,  and  in  1690  was  made 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  in  1699,  he  refused  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  in  1715,  and  became  Bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1717.  He  was  eminent  for  piety  and  learning.  Died 
in  1743. 

Houghton,  Lord.  See  Milnes,  (Richard  Monck- 
ton.) 

Houghton,  ho'tgn,  Major,  an  English  traveller,  who 
was  sent  by  the  African  Company  to  explore  the  source 
of  the  Niger.  He  started  in  1790,  ascended  the  Gambia 
many  hundred  miles,  and  afterwards  proceeded  by  land. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  died  near  Jarra,  in  1791 ;  but  his 
papers  were  never  recovered. 

Houlakou  or  Houlagou.  See  HoolAkoo. 

Houli&res,  des.  See  Deshouli^res. 

Houllier,  hooYe-k't  [Lat.  Holle'rius,]  (Jacques,) 
an  eminent  French  physician,  born  at  Etampes,  obtained 
a  large  practice  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  in  1546.  He  wrote  able  commentaries  on  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  (1579,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1562. 

Houmayoun  or  Houmaioon.  See  Hoomayoon. 

Houseman,  (C.)  See  Huysman. 

House'man,  (Laurence,)  an  English  author  and 
artist,  born  July  18,  1867.  He  has  published  “A 
Farm  in  Fairyland,”  (1894,)  “Green  Arras,”  (1896,) 
“The  Field  of  Clover,”  (1898,)  etc.,  and  illustrated 
many  works. 

Houssaye.  See  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 

Houssaye,  -6oo's4',  (Arsine,)  a  successful  French 
litterateur  and  poet,  born  near  Laon  in  1815.  He  pro¬ 
duced  “La  Couronne  des  Bluets,”  (1836,)  and  many 
other  novels.  His  “History  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
Painting”  (1846)  was  received  with  favour.  In  1844  he 
published  a  “Gallery  of  Portraits  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  (1st  series,  2  vols.,)  which  was  completed  in 
5  vols.  about  1850.  From  1849  to  1856  he  was  director 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  He  also  wrote  able  critiques 
on  art,  and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  “  Poesies 
completes,”  (1849,)  and  “Le  Roi  Voltaire,”  (1858.)  He 
was  chosen  inspector-general  of  the  works  of  art  and 
Musies  in  1856,  and  subsequently  produced  “Histoire 
de  1’Art  Frangaise,”  (i860,)  “Nos  grandes  Dames,” 
(1868,)  “Lucie;  Histoire  d’une  Fille  perdue,”  (1875,) 
“  Les  trois  Duchesses,”  (1877,)  “  La  Robe  de  la  Mariee,” 
(1879,)  etc.  Died  February  26,  1896. 

Houston,  (Edwin  James,)  an  electrical  engineer, 
born  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  July  9,  1844.  He  is  one 

be  sounded  in  any  case .  others  maintain  that  in  certain  words  and 
names  it  should  be  slightly  sounded,  while  in  others  it  is  entirely  mute 
Respecting  this  subject,  see  the  remarks  on  French  pronunciation  in 
the  Introduction. 

a,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long;  &,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 


of  the  inventors  of  the  Thomson- Houston  system  of 
arc  lighting,  and  was  long  connected  with  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia  ;  was  also  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  has  published 
an  electrical  dictionary,  and  works  on  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  elements  of  physics,  etc. 

Houston,  (George  Smith,)  an  American  Demo¬ 
cratic  politician,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1811.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  at  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1841.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in 
the  lower  House,  1851-55.  Died  December  31,  1879. 

Houston,  hu'stgn,  (Sam*)  an  American  general, 
born  near  Lexington,  Virginia,  in  1793,  was  taken  to 
Tennessee  in  his  childhood.  He  studied  law,  which  he 
practised  at  Nashville,  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1823,  and  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1827.  In  1829 
he  resigned  his  office,  and,  renouncing  civilized  society, 
passed  several  years  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who 
lived  west  of  Arkansas.  About  the  end  of  1832  he 
emigrated  to  Texas,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ensuing  revolt  against  the  Mexican  government.  Having 
been  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texan  army,  he 
defeated  and  captured  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto,  April 
21,  1836.  He  was  elected  President  of  Texas  in  July, 
1836,  and  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  in  1841. 
After  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  (1845,)  he 
was  chosen  a  United  States  Senator,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  term  in  1853  was  elected  for  a  second  term.  Ho 
made  an  able  speech  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  March,  1854,  about  which  time  he  joined  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (Know-Nothing)  party.  He  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Texas  in  1859.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  favoured  the  Union,  but  was  overborne  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people.  Died  July  26,  1863. 

Hous'tgm,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  surgeon 
and  naturalist,  born  about  1695,  studied  under  Boerhaave, 
at  Leyden,  in  1728-29,  and  made  there,  with  Van  Swieten, 
experiments  respecting  the  respiration  of  animals.  About 
1732  he  made  a  voyage  for  scientific  purposes  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1733,  after  collecting  and 
describing  many  rare  plants.  The  results  of  his  botanical 
labours  were  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Houteville  or  Houtteville,  ^oot'v&l',  (Claude 
Franqois,)  a  French  priest  of  the  Oratory,  born  in  Paris 
in  1686.  He  published,  in  1722,  “The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  Facts,”  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  hostile  criticism.  In  1723  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  in  1742,  and 
died  in  the  same  year. 

Houtman,  howt'm&n,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  navigator, 
born  at  Gouda,  was  the  pioneer  or  founder  of  the  com¬ 
merce  between  Holland  and  the  East  Indies.  As  agent 
of  a  company,  he  made  the  first  voyage  in  1595,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1597.  In  1598  he  renewed  the  enterprise 
with  two  ships,  and  landed  at  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  where 
he  was  arrested  with  some  of  his  men,  and  kept  a  prisoner 
several  years,  until  his  death.  Died  about  1605. 

Houtteville.  See  Houteville. 

Houwaert,  how'ftSrt,  (Jean  Baptista,)  a  Flemish 
writer  and  politician,  born  in  1533.  He  wrote  in  a 
curious  mixture  of  Flemish  and  Burgundian,  with  many 
Latin  words  and  idioms.  His  works  include  several 
dramas  on  classical  subjects,  and  the  remarkable  didactic 
poem  “  Pegasides  Pleyn,”  called  also  “The  Palace  of 
Maidens,”  which  discusses  the  varieties  of  love.  Died 
in  1599. 

Hove,  van,  vftn  ho'veh,  (Antoon,)  a  Dutch  historian 
and  Latin  poet,  born  about  1505 ;  died  in  1568. 

Hoveden,  huv'den  or  hov'den,  de,  (Roger,)  an 
English  historian,  born  at  York,  lived  about  1170-120Q. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  and  filled  re¬ 
sponsible  offices  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  He  wiote,  in 
Latin,  a  “History  of  England  from  731  to  1202,”  which 
is  commended  by  Leland,  Selden,  and  others  for  its 
fidelity. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Hovel.  See  Hevelius. 


*  So  called  by  himself, 
a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  ffir,  fill,  f&t;  m&t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Ho'ven-d§n,  (Thomas,)  an  artist,  born  at  Dunman- 
way,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  December  20,  1840.  He 
studied  art  in  the  Cork  School  of  Design  and  in  the 
New  York  National  Academy.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1882  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy.  He  resided  near  Philadelphia.  Amo..g  his 
best  works  are  “  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces,”  (1880,)  “  Elaine,” 
(1882,)  “A  Breton  Interior,”  and  “The  Last  Moments  of 
John  Brown, ’’J1884.)  Accidentally  killed  Aug.  14, 1895. 

Hovey,  huv'e,  (Alvah,)  an  American  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Chenango  county,  New  York,  about  1820. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1843,  and  about  1850  be¬ 
came  a  professor  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Newton,  and  president  of  the  same  in  1868. 

Hovey,  (Alvan  P.,)  an  American  statesman  and  sol¬ 
dier,  entered  the  military  service  from  Indiana  in  1861, 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  1862,  and  commanded  a 
division  at  Champion’s  Hill,  May  16,  1863.  He  was 
minister  to  Peru  from  1865  to  1870,  and  governor  of 
Indiana  from  1888  till  his  death,  November  23,  1891. 

Hovey,  (Richard,)  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Normal,  Illinois,  May  4,  1864.  He  became  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  actor,  and  dramatist,  and  wrote  “  Launcelot 
and  Guenevere,”  a  dramatic  poem,  “Along  the 
Trails,”  “  Songs  from  Vagabondia,”  (with  Bliss  Car¬ 
man,)  etc.  Died  February  26,  1900. 

H5w,  (William,)  M.D.,  born  in  London  in  1619, 
became  a  captain  in  the  royal  army  in  the  civil  war,  and 
afterwards  practised  medicine  in  his  native  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  English  Flora, 
(“Phytologia  Britannica,”  1650,)  which  contains  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  plants.  Died  in  1656. 

HQw'ard,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  England,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  premier  peer  of  Great  Britain.  The  Earls  of 
Carlisle  and  Suffolk  also  belong  to  the  Howard  family. 

Howard,  (Anne,)  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  was  married  to  Richard,  Viscount  Irwin.  She  wrote 
a  “Poetical  Essay  on  Pope’s  Characters  of  Women,” 
and  other  poems.  Died  in  1760. 

HSw'ard,  (Blanche  Willis,)  an  American  author¬ 
ess,  born  at  Bangor,  Maine,  July  21,  1847.  In  1875  she 
removed  to  Germany,  and  edited  a  magazine  in  English 
at  Stuttgart.  Her  principal  works  are  the  novels  “  One 
Summer,”  (1875,)  “  One  Year  Abroad,”  “  Aunt  Serena,” 
and  “Guenn,”  (1883,)  all  of  which  were  remarkably 
successful.  She  married  Baron  von  Teuffel  in  1890. 
Died  October  7,  1898. 

Howard,  (Bronson,)  an  American  dramatist, 
bom  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  October  7,  1842.  He  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  plays,  the  best  known  being 
“Saratoga,”  “Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,”  “Shenan¬ 
doah,”  “The  Banker’s  Daughter,”  etc. 

Howard,  (Charles,)  Lord  Effingham,  or  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  an  English  admiral,  born  in  1536* 
was  the  son  of  William,  Lord  Effingham,  and  grandson 
of  Thomas  Howard,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk.  After 
important  civil  and  military  services,  he  was  appointed 
in  1585  lord  high  admiral  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  the  Invincible  Armada  in  1588.  In 
1596  he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the 
victorious  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Nottingham.  About  three  years 
later,  when  another  Spanish  invasion  was  expected,  the 
sole  command  of  the  army  and  navy  for  a  short  time  was 
committed  to  him,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
England.  He  retained  his  honours  and  offices  under 
James  I.  Died  in  1624. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  British  Admirals  ;”J.  Barrow,  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,  1845. 

Howard,  (Charles,)  tenth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (pre¬ 
viously  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  of  Greystock  Castle, 
Cumberland,)  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1777- 
published  “  Thoughts,  Essays,  and  Maxims,  chiefly  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Political,”  (1768,)  and  “Historical  Anecdotes 
of  some  of  the  Howard  Family.”  Died  in  1786- 

Howard,  (Charles,)  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an 
English  nobleman,  born  in  1746,  was  the  son  of  the  tenth 
Duke.  In  1780,  being  then  styled  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
he  exchanged  the  Catholic  faith  for  that  of  the  Anglican 
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Church.  Representing  Carlisle  in  Parliament,  he  acted 
with  the  opposition  during  the  ministries  of  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Shelburne.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1786, 
ne  became  Duke  of  Norfolk.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  opposed  the  measures  of  Pitt  Died 
in  1815. 

Howard,  (Hon.  Edward,)  an  English  writer,  a  soa 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  lived  about  1650.  He 
wrote  several  unsuccessful  dramas,  and  “The  British 
Princes ;  a  Heroic  Poem,”  in  which  occur  these  line*, 
often  quoted  in  ridicule  : 

“  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortigem  had  on, 

Which  from  a  naked  Piet  his  grandsire  won.” 

Pope,  in  the  “  Dunciad,”  alludes  to  him  in  these  terms  : 

“And  high-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire, 

With  fool  of  quality  completes  the  choir.” 

Howard,  (Edward,)  a  popular  English  novelist,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.  He  published  “The 
Old  Commodore,”  (1837,)  “  Ratlin  the  Reefer,”  (1838,) 
“Outward-Bound,”  etc.  Died  in  1842. 

Howard,  (Edward,)  an  English  cardinal,  born  at 
Nottingham,  February  13,  1829,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  He  became  an  officer  of  the 
Life-Guards,  but  when  twenty-six  years  old  took  orders 
at  Rome,  and  became  personally  attached  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Pius  IX.  In  1872  he  was  consecrated  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Neocaesarea  and  coadjutor  to  the  Cardinal- 
Bishop  of  Frascati,  and  in  1877  was  created  a  cardinal- 
priest.  He  was  also  protector  of  the  English  College 
at  Rome,  and  in  1881  became  arch-priest  of  Saint  Peter’s, 
and  prefect  of  the  congregation  having  care  of  the  fabric 
of  that  basilica.  Died  September  16,  1892. 

Howard,  (  Frank,  )  an  able  English  designer  and 
writer  on  art,  a  son  of  Henry  Howard  the  painter.  He 
published  “The  Spirit  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Outline  Plates,”  (5  vols.,  1827—33,)  and  the 
“Science  of  Drawing,”  (1840.)  Died  in  1866. 

Howard,  (Frederick,)  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  an 
English  poet  and  statesman,  born  in  1748.  In  1778 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  persuade  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  submit  to  the  British 
rule.  He  published  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  several 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  called  “The  Father’s  Re¬ 
venge,”  was  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in 
1825. 

Howard,  (George  Edmund,)  a  British  poet  and 
architect,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
published  in  1782  several  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  treat  on  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  revenue,  and  trade  of  Ireland.  Died  in  1786. 

Howard,  (George  William  Frederick,)  Earl  of 
Carlisle  and  Viscount  Morpeth,  a  statesman  and  author, 
born  in  1802,  was  a  grandson  of  Frederick,  fifth  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  styled  Lord  Morpeth  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  about  1848.  Under 
the  Whig  ministry  which  7/as  dissolved  in  1841  he  was 
secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1854  he  published  a  “  Diary 
in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,”  which  is  a  work  of 
merit.  He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  about  three 
years,  ( 1855 — 58, )  and  was  reappointed  to  that  office 
by  Palmerston  in  June,  1859*  He  had  the  reputation 
of  a  liberal  statesman  and  benevolent  man.  Died  in 

1864.  ,  „  ,  .  ,  , 

Howard,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  celebrated 

English  poet,  born  about  1516,  was  the  son  of  Thomas, 
third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Elizabeth  Stafford.  He 
excelled  in  the  accomplishments  of  a  scholar,  courtier, 
and  soldier,  and  cultivated  as  well  as  patronized  the 
fine  arts.  About  1535  he  married  Lady  Frances  Vere. 
In  1344  he  accompanied  Henry  VIII.  in  his  invasion  of 
France,  was  made  a  field-marshal,  and  was  appointe 
governor  of  Boulogne  after  it  was  captured  by  the 
English.  Soon  after  this  he  became  the  object  of  the 
king’s  suspicion.  He  was  recalled  in  1546,  arrested 
with  his  father,  condemned,  and  executed  in  1547-  *le 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  (With  respect  to 
Surrey’s  guilt  or  innocence,  see  Froude  s  History  of 

England,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxiii.)  , 

Surrey  is  the  first  who  used  blank  verse  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  considered  the  first  English  classical 

th  as  in  this.  (SdT’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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poet  He  did  much  to  improve  the  style  of  versification. 
One  of  his  principal  productions  is  a  translation  into 
blank  verse  of  the  second  book  of  the  “  iEneid,”  which 
is  admired  for  its  fidelity  and  poetic  diction.  He  also 
wrote  numerous  sonnets  and  songs.  There  is  some 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  romantic  passion  for  Geral¬ 
dine,  who  is  the  subject  of  his  most  admired  effusions. 
She  was  a  child  of  thirteen,  named  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln. 

See  Hallam,  “Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe;” 
Warton,  “  History  of  English  Poetry Johnson  and  Chalmers, 
•‘Lives  of  the  English  Poets “  Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  xlii. 

Howard,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Northampton,  second 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Norfolk  about  1539. 
He  was  a  person  of  much  learning,  but  of  bad  principles. 
He  became  a  privy  councillor  at  the  accession  of  James 
L,  who  made  him  Earl  of  Northampton.  In  1608  he 
was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.  He  was  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
in  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  relative,  the  Countess 
of  Essex.  Died  in  1614. 

See  Gardiner’s  “  History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  voL 
i.  chap.  ii.  pp.  63  and  64 ;  also,  chaps,  x.  and  xii. 

Howard,  (Henry,)  born  in  1757,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  Howard  of  Corby  Castle,  England,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Surrey.  He  published 
“  Indication  of  Memorials,  etc.  of  the  Howard  Family,” 
(1834,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

Howard,  (Henry,)  an  English  painter,  born  in  1769, 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student  in  1788.  In 
1790  he  won  two  of  the  highest  premiums, — a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historical  painting,  and  a  silver  medal 
for  the  best  drawing  from  life.  After  a  visit  to  Rome 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1808, 
and  secretary  of  that  body  in  1811.  His  favourite  sub¬ 
jects  are  classical  and  poetical,  and  are  treated  with 
elegant  taste.  Among  his  best  works  are  “  The  Birth 
of  Venus,”  “The  Solar  System,”  “The  Circling  Hours,” 
and  “The  Story  of  Pandora.”  Died  in  1847. 

Howard,  (Sir  John,)  was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard 
and  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  York 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  He  was  created  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  1483,  and  was  killed  with  Richard  III.  at 
Bos  worth  in  1485. 

Howard,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  a  celebrated  English  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in  1726.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  London  tradesman,  who  died  in  his 
minority  and  left  him  an  independent  fortune.  Having 
made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  he  returned  home  and 
took  lodgings  with  a  widow  named  Loidore,  by  whom  he 
was  kindly  nursed  when  his  health  required  such  atten¬ 
tion,  and  whom  he  married  out  of  mere  gratitude  in  1752, 
although  she  was  more  than  twenty  years  his  senior. 
After  their  marriage  she  lived  only  three  or  four  years. 
In  1756  he  embarked  for  Lisbon,  in  the  desire  to  relieve 
the  miseries  caused  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  but 
during  the  passage  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
detained  in  prison  long  enough  to  excite  his  lasting  sym¬ 
pathy  with  prisoners  and  to  impress  him  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  reform  in  their  treatment.  After  he  was  re¬ 
leased  he  returned  home,  and  married  in  1758  Henrietta 
Leeds,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  at  Cardington  until 
her  death  in  1765.  He  had  by  this  marriage  one  son, 
whose  vicious  habits  produced  first  disease  and  then 
incurable  insanity.  Having  been  appointed  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Bedford  in  1773,  he  witnessed  with  pain 
the  abuses  and  cruelties  to  which  prisoners  were  usually 
subjected.  After  visiting  most  of  the  county  jails  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  collecting  much  information  respecting  them, 
he  induced  the  House  of  Commons  in  1774  to  begin  a 
reform  in  prison  discipline,  to  which  his  life  thenceforth 
was  constantly,  heroically,  and  successfully  devoted.  In 
1777  he  published  a  valuable  volume  on  “The  State  of 
the  Prisons  in  England,”  etc.  From  1778  until  his  death 
he  was  almost  continually  employed  in  traversing  all 
parts  of  Europe,  visiting  prisons  and  hospitals,  relieving 
the  sick,  and,  as  Burke  expresses  it,  “taking  the  gauge 
and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt.” 
He  died  of  fever  in  179c,  at  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea. 


His  habits  were  simple,  temperate,  and  self-denying. 
Having  been  educated  among  Protestant  dissenters,  he 
continued  in  their  fellowship  through  life. 

See  “  Life  of  Howard,”  by  W.  Hkpworth  Dixon,  1849;  another 
Life,  by  John  Field,  1850;  Aikin,  “Life  of  John  Howard,”  17 92; 
J.  B.  Brown,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Howard,”  1818;  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica;”  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  January,  185a 

HSw'ard,  (John  Eager,)  an  officer,  born  in  Balti¬ 
more  county,  Maryland,  in  1752.  He  commanded  a  regi¬ 
ment  which  distinguished  itself  by  its  brilliant  bayonet- 
charge  at  Cowpens,  January,  1781,  and  its  gallantry  at 
Guilford  Court-House,  March,  1781,  and  Eutaw  Springs, 
in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Mandand  in  1788,  and  was  a  United  States  Senator  from 
1790  to  1803.  Died  in  1827. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans. 

Howard,  (Luke,)  an  English  meteorologist,  born 
about  1770,  published  an  “  Essay  on  Clouds,”  (1802,)  and 
other  works  on  meteorology.  Died  in  1864. 

Howard,  (Oliver  Otis,)  an  American  general,  bom 
at  Leeds,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  in  November,  1830. 
He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  and  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1854.  He 
became  first  lieutenant  of  ordnance  in  1857,  and  colonel 
of  the  Third  Maine  Volunteers  in  May,  1861.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  September,  1861.  At  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862,  he  lost  his  right  arm. 
He  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
September  17,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862. 
In  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  in  April,  1863,  obtained  command  of 
the  eleventh  army  corps,  which  he  led  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July  2  and  3,  1863.  He  served 
with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Chattanooga,  November  25,  1863.  In  his  report  of  this 
campaign  General  Sherman  commends  him  as  “  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  highest  and  most  chivalrous  traits  of  the  soldier.” 
General  Howard  commanded  the  fourth  corps  of  the 
army  which,  under  General  Sherman,  fought  its  way 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  May-September,  1864. 
He  was  appointed,  July  27,  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee  in  place  of  McPherson,  who  wras  killed 
near  Atlanta.  In  the  memorable  march  of  Sherman’s 
army  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  Howard  led  the  right 
wing.  From  1865  to  1872  he  was  chief  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau.  He  commanded  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  1874-80,  was  superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Academy,  1881-82,  had  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Platte,  1882-83,  and  later  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  East  until  his  retirement,  Nov.  8,  1894. 

Howard,  (Philip,)  of  Corby  Cas'de,  England,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  eminent  poet  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
father  of  Henry,  noticed  above,  (1757-1842.)  He  wrote 
the  “  Scriptural  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Mankind,” 
(1797.)  Died  in  1810. 

Howard,  (Sir  Robert,)  M.P.,  an  English  poet,  bom 
In  1626,  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard, 
noticed  above.  He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and, 
after  the  restoration,  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  His  most  successful  dramas  were  “The  Com¬ 
mittee”  and  “  The  Indian  Queen.”  He  was  the  original 
hero  of  “  The  Rehearsal,”  in  which  he  is  called  Bilboa. 
“The  poetry  of  the  Berkshire  Howards,”  says  Macaulay, 
“was  the  jest  of  three  generations  of  satirists.”  The 
poet  Dryden  married  Howard’s  sister.  Died  in  1698. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xiv. ;  Ci»- 
ber,  “  Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Howard,  (Samuel,)  an  English  musical  composer, 
who  flourished  about  1750,  produced  several  popular 
ballads.  Died  in  1783. 

Howard,  (Thomas,)  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Earl  of  Surrey,  was  a  son  of  John,  first  Duke.  He  fought 
for  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  where  his  father  was  killed, 
in  1485.  He  commanded  the  English  army  which  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Scotch  at  Flodden  in  1513, 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  this  service, 
before  which  he  was  styled  Earl  of  Surrey.  He  died  in 
1524,  aged  about  seventy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas. 

Howard,  (Thomas,)  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  son  of 


a,  e,  1, 0,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b ,  b,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nftt;  good;  moon* 
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the  preceding,  and  an  eminent  English  statesman  and  gen¬ 
eral,  was  born  about  1473.  1°  *5X3  was  chosen  high 

admiral  of  England,  and,  in  co-operation  with  his  father, 
defeated  the  Scotch  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  For  this 
service  he  was  made  Earl  of  Surrey,  while  his  father 
was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1523  he  became  lord 
high  treasurer,  and  in  1524,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
inherited  his  title.  His  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
made  him  hostile  to  Anne  Boleyn,  though  she  was  his 
own  niece.  After  Henry  VIII.  had  married  Catherine 
Howard,  the  duke,  who  was  her  uncle,  had  much  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  royal  councils,  and  used  it  for  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestants.  In  1547  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  ordered  for  execution ;  but  before 
the  fatal  day  came  the  king  died.  Norfolk  was  released 
from  prison  in  1553,  and  died  the  next  year.  His  son, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  executed  in  1 547. 

See  Froude,  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,”  particu¬ 
larly  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Hume’s  and  Lingard’s  Histories  of  England. 

Howard,  (Thomas,)  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  a 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was  the  only  peer  who 
at  that  time  possessed  the  highest  title  of  nobility  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  princes  of  the  blood,  his  rank,  together 
with  his  great  wealth  and  abilities,  rendered  him  the  first 
subject  in  England.  He  is  represented  as  generous, 
prudent,  and  moderate,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  1559  Elizabeth  appointed  him 
her  lieutenant  in  the  northern  counties.  By  aspiring  to 
become  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  he  gave 
offence  to  Elizabeth,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
in  1569.  Having  been  released,  he  renewed  his  suit, 
received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  the  captive  queen, 
and  joined  a  conspiracy  for  her  liberation.  For  this  he 
was  condemned  and  executed  in  1572. 

See  Hume,  “  History  of  England;”  Froude,  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  vols.  ix.  and  x, 

Howard,  (Thomas,),  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Howard,  was  employed 
in  foreign  embassies  by  Charles  I.  In  1639  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  an  army  raised  to  subdue 
the  Scotch ;  but  peace  was  made  before  any  important 
action  occurred.  He  formed  an  extensive  collection  of 
Grecian  antiquities  and  productions  of  ancient  artists, 
parts  of  which  were  presented  by  one  of  his  heirs  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  the  Arundelian 
marbles.  His  grandson  Henry  became  sixth  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  earl  wrote  several  relations  of  his  em¬ 
bassies  and  voyages.  Died  in  1646. 

HSw'den,  (Tohn  Francis  Caradoc,)  Baron,  a 
British  general,  born  in  1762,  was  the  son  of  John  Cra- 
dock,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1777.  In  1801  he  was  one  of  Abercrombie’s  staff,  and 
was  engaged  in  several  battles  in  Egypt.  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  British  army  in  India,  and  in  Portugal 
in  1808.  In  1831  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Howden.  Died  in  1839. 

Howden,  (John  Hobart  Caradoc,)  Baron,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomatist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1799. 
He  served  in  the  army,  and  gained  the  rank  of  major-gen¬ 
eral.  He  was  ambassador  to  Madrid  in  1850.  Died  1873. 

H5we,  (Albion  P.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Maine  in  1820,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841. 
He  served  with  honour  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars, 
commanding  a  division  at  Fredericksburg,  (1862,)  and 
Gettysburg,  (1863.)  He  was  retired  in  1882.  Died 
January  25,  1897. 

EI6we,  (Charles,)  born  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
in  1661,  was  employed  as  a  diplomatist  by  James  II. 
He  wrote  “  Devout  Meditations,”  of  w'hich  the  poet 
Y^ung  says,  “A  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  head 
and  a  sincere  heart  1  never  saw.”  Died  in  1745. 

Howe,  (Edgar  W.,)  an  American  author,  Iiorn  near 
Huntington,  Iowa,  May  3,  1854.  He  was  bred  a  printer, 
and  became  a  successful  journalist  of  Atchison,  Kansas. 
His  principal  works  are  novels, — “  A  Story  of  a  Country 
Town,”  (which  had  great  success,)  “The  Mystery  of 
the  Locks,”  “Confession  of  John  Whitlock,”  etc. 

Howe,  (Elias,)  an  eminent  American  inventor,  born 
at  Spencer,  Massachusetts,  about  1819.  While  employed 
as  a  machinist  he  made  many  experiments  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  sewing-machine,  and  about  1844  entered  into  a 


partnership  with  Mr.  George  Fisher,  of  Cambridge,  who 
agreed  to  give  him  pecuniary  assistance  on  condition  of 
becoming  proprietor  of  half  the  patent.  In  April,  1845, 
he  finished  a  machine,  which  in  essential  points  is  es¬ 
teemed  by  competent  judges  equal  to  any  that  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  it.  He  obtained  a  patent  in  1846.  His  invention 
not  meeting  in  the  United  States  with  the  success  which 
he  had  anticipated,  he  resolved  to  visit  England.  He 
resided  several  years  in  London  in  great  destitution,  and 
returned  in  1849,  without  having  succeeded  in  making 
known  the  merits  of  his  invention.  Meanwhile  the  sew¬ 
ing-machine  had  been  brought  into  general  notice  and 
favour,  various  improvements  having  been  added  by  Mr. 
Singer,  with  whom,  as  an  infringer  of  his  patent,  Mr. 
Howe  had  a  law-suit,  which  was  decided  in  his  favour 
in  1854.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1861,  Mr.  Howe  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
a  regiment,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private  until  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  resign.  Died  October  3,  1867. 

See  the  “History  of  the  Sewing-Machine,”  in  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  for  May,  1867,  by  James  Parton. 

Howe,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting  min¬ 
ister  and  author,  born  at  Loughborough,  May  17,  1630, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Soon  after  he  was  ordained 
he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  then 
Protector,  at  whose  death  he  was  retained  in  the  sami 
office  by  Richard  Cromwell.  After  the  latter  was  de 
posed,  Howe  preached  at  Great  Torrington,  until  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  in  1662.  In  1675  he  be¬ 
came  minister  of  a  Puritan  congregation  in  London, 
where  he  continued  to  labour  (except  during  a  few 
years  of  absence)  until  his  death.  He  was  eminent  for 
piety,  for  wisdom,  for  profound  learning,  and  for  classical 
scholarship.  As  an  author  he  is  highly  applauded  for 
his  originality,  sublimity,  and  evangelical  spirit.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  “The  Living  Temple,”  (1674- 
1702,)  “The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,”  “The  Re¬ 
deemer’s  Tears,”  (1684,)  and  “  The  Vanity  of  this  Mortal 
Life.”  Robert  Hall  said,  “  I  have  learned  more  from 
John  Howe  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.” 
“Nothing  in  the  language,”  says  William  Jay,  “can 
equal,  as  a  whole,  Howe’s  ‘Living  Temple.’”  He  is 
accounted  the  most  philosophical  thinker  among  the 
Puritan  divines.  Died  in  1705.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  8  vols.,  1810*22. 

See  Edmund  Calamy,  “Life  of  John  Howe,”  1724;  H.  Rogers, 
“Life  of  John  Howe,”  1836;  Thomas  Taylor,  “Memoir  of  Tohn 
Howe,”  1835;  Samuel  Dunn,  “Life  of  John  Howe,”  1836;  “Bio- 
graphia  Britannica;”  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii. 
chapo.  vii.  and  viii. ;  R.  Southey,  article  on  Howe,  in  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  October,  1813,  (vol.  x. ;)  “Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 

Howe,  (John,)  M.P.,  a  noted  English  politician  and 
versifier,  was  returned  to  the  Convention  Parliament  for 
Cirencester  in  1689,  and  was  several  times  re-elected. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  House  for  his  volubility, 
asperity,  and  audacity  of  speech.  H?  ring  turned  Tory, 
he  became  in  the  reign  of  Anne  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  paymaster  of  the  army.  He  wrote  a  “  Pane¬ 
gyric  on  William  III.,”  and  several  short  poems.  Died 
in  1721. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xi.  and  xiv. 

Howe,  (Josiah,)  an  English  poet  and  clergyman, 
became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1637, 
and  preached  before  Charles  I.  at  Oxford  in  1644.  He 
wrote  some  epigrammatic  verses  prefixed  to  the  works 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Died  in  1701. 

Howe,  (Julia  Ward,)  an  American  poetess,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Ward,  a  banker  in  New  York,  was  born  in 
1819.  She  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  in  1843 
was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  with 
whom  she  has  twice  visited  Europe,  making  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  an  extensive  tour.  Some  of  her  poems  possess 
merit  of  a  very  high  order.  Among  the  principal  are 
“Passion-Flowers,”  published  in  1854,  and  “Words  for 
the  Hour.”  She  is  the  author  of  the  deservedly  popular 
song  entitled  “  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  She 
wrote  also  a  number  of  prose  works. 

Howe,  (Mark  Antony  De  Wolfe,)  D.D.,  LL.D., 
an  American  bishop,  born  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
April  5,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1828,  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
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1833,  and  in  1874  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  of  that  title.  Among  his  works 
are  a  volume  of  “Essays  and  Poems,”  a  “Memoir  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,”  (1870,)  etc.  Died  July  31,  1895. 

Howe,  (Richard,)  Earl,  a  distinguished  English 
admiral,  b<  m  in  1725,  was  the  second  son  of  Lord 
Emanuel  Scrope  Howe.  He  entered  the  navy  about  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  about 
1747.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years’  war 
against  the  French.  At  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
in  1758,  he  inherited  the  title  of  viscount.  In  1763  and 
1764  he  occupied  a  seat  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  and 
in  1770  he  became  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  From  1776  to  1778  he 
commanded  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
maintained  his  credit  by  skilful  operations  against  the 
French  fleet  under  D’Estaing.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1782,  and  in  the  next 
year  acted  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1788  he  was 
created  Earl  Howe.  On  June  1,  1794,  he  gained  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  of  which  he  captured 
seven  ships  of  the  line.  Died  in  1799.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  first  sea-officer  of  his  time. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  British  Admirals;”  George  Mason, 
“(Life  of  Richard,  Earl  Howe;”  John  Barrow,  “Life  of  Lord 
Richard  How'e,”  1838. 

Howe,  (Dr.  Samuel  Gridley,)  an  eminent  American 
philanthropist,  born  in  Boston  in  1801.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1821,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  medicine  in  his  native  city.  In  1824  he  went  to 
Greece,  and  fought  valiantly  in  the  war  of  independence. 
When  famine  threatened  that  country  in  1827,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  procured  large  contributions 
of  provisions,  clothing,  and  money,  which  he  distributed 
among  the  Greek  patriots.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
city,  in  1831,  he  entered  with  ardour  into  a  plan  for 
establishing  in  that  city  a  school  for  the  blind ;  and  he 
visited  Europe,  to  procure  information,  teachers,  etc. 
The  next  year  (1832)  he  opened  the  institution,  (Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,)  of  which  he  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  His  success  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  a 
deaf  blind  mute,  whom  he  taught  to  read  from  raised 
letters  and  instructed  in  religion,  morality,  etc.,  attracted 
great  attention.  (See  Bridgeman,  Laura.)  Dr.  Howe 
also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  education  of  idiots, 
for  whom  a  school  has  been  established  in  South  Boston. 
Besides  his  other  labours,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  “  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revo¬ 
lution,”  (1828,)  a  “Reader  for  the  Blind,”  and  various 
essays  and  reports  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the 
idiotic,  etc.  Died  January  9,  1876. 

Howe,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  general,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Admiral  Richard  Howe,  noticed 
above.  In  1774  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Not¬ 
tingham,  professing  to  disapprove  the  policy  of  the  min¬ 
isters  in  relation  to  the  Americans.  In  1775  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  sent  to  sub¬ 
due  the  colonies,  though  deficient  in  nearly  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  constitute  a  great  general.  His  constituents 
censured  him  for  accepting  the  command.  His  firs 
exploit  after  this  promotion  was  the  battle  of  Bunkei 
Hill,  (1775,)  in  which  he  lost  one-third  of  his  men 
resent  in  the  action.  In  August,  1776,  he  gained  the 
attle  of  Long  Island  and  took  New  York  City.  He 
obtained  an  advantage  over  the  Americans  at  Brandy¬ 
wine  in  September,  1777,  in  consequence  of  which 
Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  his  army.  At  his  own 
request,  he  was  recalled  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  ix.  chaps, 
v.,  vi.,  x.,  xiv.,  xxiii.,  xxv. 

Howe,  (William  Bell  White,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  at  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  March  31, 
1823.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1844,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  held  rector¬ 
ships  in  and  near  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  in  1871  was  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  Died  Nov.  25,  1894. 

H6w'el  the  Good,  or  Hy'wel  Dda,  a  Cambrian 
prince  of  the  tenth  century,  noted  as  a  legislator,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Cadell  as  King  of  Wales.  After  visit¬ 


ing  Rome  about  926,  he  framed  a  code  of  laws,  which 
continued  in  force  a  long  time.  Died  in  948. 

HSw'el  or  HSw'ell,  (Laurence,)  a  learned  English 
nonjuring  divine,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1688.  He 
wrote  a  “  Synopsis  of  the  Canons  of  the  Latin  Church,” 
and  other  works  on  theology.  For  his  pamphlet  on  the 
“  Schism  in  the  Church  of  England”  he  was  convicted 
of  sedition  in  1716,  and  confined  in  Newgate  until  his 
death,  in  1720. 

Hbw'ell,  (James,)  a  British  author,  born  in  Carmar¬ 
thenshire  about  1595.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  went 
to  London,  and,  as  agent  of  a  glass-manufactory,  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent, where  he  learned  several  languages. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1627,  and  exercised 
his  versatile  talents  in  several  civil  offices  until  1643,  when 
he  was  imprisoned,  for  reasons  not  positively  known. 
He  was  released  about  1649,  and  at  the  restoration  be¬ 
came  historiographer-royal,  being  the  first  who  had  that 
honour.  He  wrote  “  Dodona’s  Grove,  or  the  Vocal 
Forest,”  a  poem,  (1640,)  and  various  prose  works.  His 
“Familiar  Letters”  (1645)  are  very  entertaining,  and 
passed  through  ten  editions  before  1 750.  Died  in  1666. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 

Howell,  (John  Adams,)  an  American  admiral, 
born  at  New  York,  March  16,  1840.  He  graduated 
at  the  naval  academy  in  1858,  and  served  in  the  civil 
war  and  the  war  with  Spain,  being  promoted  rear- 
admiral  in  1898.  Commanded  the  patrol  squadron  in 
the  latter  war. 

Howell,  (Robert  Boyte  Crawford,)  D.D.,  an 
American  Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Wayne  county,. 
North  Carolina,  March  10,  1801,  graduated  at  Colum¬ 
bian  College  in  1826,  was  ordained  in  1827,  and  held 
pastorships  in  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Nashville,  where 
he  died,  April  5, 1868.  His  principal  works  were  “  Terms 
of  Christian  Communion,”  (1854,)  “The  Deaconship,” 
“The  Way  of  Salvation,”  “Evils  of  Infant  Baptism,” 
“The  Cross,”  (1854,)  “The  Covenants,”  (1856,)  and 
“The  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia,”  (1857.) 

Howell,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known.  He  was  at  one  time  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  He  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,”  a  work  of  some  merit.  Died  in  1683. 

H6w'ell3,  (William  Dean,)  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  born  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  March  1, 
1837.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  became  a 
journalist  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  United  States 
consul  at  Venice,  1861-65,  and  edited  the  “  Atlantic 
Monthly,”  1866-81.  His  works  include  “Poems  by 
Two  Friends,”  (by  himself  and  John  J.  Piatt,)  “  Vene¬ 
tian  Life,”  (1866,)  “No  Love  Lost,”  (poem,  1863,) 
“Their  Wedding  Journey,”  (1872,)  “The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook,”  (1878, )  “  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,” 
(1885,)  “  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,”  (1889,)  “The 
Landlord  of  Lion’s  Head,”  (1897,)  etc.  He  has 
produced  several  plays  and  a  number  of  amusing 
dialogue  stories.  Mr.  Howells’s  style  is  one  of  great 
refinement,  and  many  of  his  characters  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  effect. 

Howick,  Lord.  See  Grey,  Earl  of. 

Hbw'I-spn,  (Robert  Reid,)  an  American  author 
born  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  June  22,  1820.  In 
1841  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1844  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  His  principal  published 
works  are  “History  of  Virginia,”  (2  vols.,  1846-48,) 
Lives  of  Generals  Morgan,  Marion,  and  Gates,  and 
“  God  and  Creation,”  (1883.) 

HSw'itt,  (Anna  Mary,)  an  artist  and  writer,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Plowitt,  was  born  about 
1830.  She  produced  a  work  of  merit  called  “The  Art- 
Student  in  Munich,”  (2  vols.,  1853,)  and  also  wrote  “The 
School  of  Life,”  (Boston,  1855,)  which  was  highly  com¬ 
mended.  She  was  in  1859  married  to  a  son  of  the  poet 
Alaric  Watts.  Died  in  1884. 

Howitt,  (Mary,)  a  popular  English  authoress  and 
moralist,  daughter  of  Samuel  Botham,  of  Uttoxeter,  was 
born  March  12,  1799.  She  was  educated  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  married  to  William 
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Howitt  in  1821.  They  published  jointly  “The  Forest 
Minstrel,  and  other  Poems,”  (1823,)  “The  Desolation  of 
Eyam,  and  other  Poems,”  (1827,)  “The  Book  of  the 
Seasons,”  (1831,)  and  “The  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Northern  Europe,”  (1852,)  the  most  complete  work  on 
that  subject  in  English.  Mary  Howitt  is  sole  author 
of  numerous  instructive  books,  among  which  are  “  Hope 
on,  Hope  ever,”  (3d  edition,  1844,)  “  Hymns  and  Fire¬ 
side  Verses,”  (1839,)  “Sowing  and  Reaping,”  (1840,) 
and  “  Sketches  of  Natural  History,”  (8th  edition,  1853.) 
She  translated  many  works  of  Frederika  Bremer,  and 
several  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  “  Her  lan¬ 
guage,”  says  Professor  Wilson,  “is  chaste  and  simple, 
her  feelings  tender  and  pure,  and  her  observation  of 
nature  accurate  and  intense.”  (“Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  vol.  xxiv.)  Died  at  Rome,  January  30,  1888. 

Howitt,  (Richard,)  a  poet  and  physician,  a  brother 
of  William  Howitt.  He  published  in  1830  “Antediluvian 
Sketches,  and  other  Poems,”  which  was  noticed  favour¬ 
ably  by  the  reviewers.  “  Richard  too,”  says  Professor 
Wilson,  “has  a  true  poetical  feeling  and  no  small  poeti¬ 
cal  power.”  He  settled  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  and 
wrote  “Impressions  of  Australia  Felix,”  (1845.) 

Howitt,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  author,  born 
at  Heanor,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1792.  was  educated  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  first  published 
work  was  “The  Forest  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems,” 
(1823,)  partly  written  by  his  wife.  Their  other  joint 
productions  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  Mary 
Howitt.  He  wrote  a  “History  of  Priestcraft,”  (1834,) 
which  was  very  successful,  and  often  reprinted,  “  Rural 
Life  of  England,”  (1837,)  and  “Colonization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  (1839.)  In  1840  William  and  Mary  Howitt 
removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  they  passed  several  years. 
His  “Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Germany”  (1842) 
was  received  with  favour  both  by  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  He  published  “  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Most 
Eminent  British  Poets  Illustrated,”  (2  vols.,  1847,)  be¬ 
sides  various  other  original  works,  and  translations  from 
the  German,  and  edited  “  Howitt’s  Journal”  (weekly) 
for  about  three  years,  (1847-49.)  He  described  his 
adventures  and  labours  in  Australia  (where  he  passed 
about  two  years)  in  his  “Land,  Labour,  and  Gold,”  (2 
vols.,  1855.)  Among  his  important  works  are  “  Visits 
to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,”  etc., 
(2  vols.,  1839-41,)  and  a  “History  of  England,”  (6 
vols.,  1861,)  “History  of  the  Supernatural,”  etc.,  (1863,) 
“Letters  on  Transportation,”  (1863,)  “Discovery  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,”  (1865,)  and 
“The  Mad  War  Planet,”  (1871.)  Died  March  3,  1879. 

H6w'land,  (Alfred  C.,)  an  American  artist,  born  at 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  February  12,  1838.  He 
studied  at  Dusseldorf  and  Paris,  and  in  1882  was  chosen 
a  National  Academician.  Among  his  principal  paintings 
are  “  Driving  a  Bargain,”  “  Monday  Morning,”  “  They’re 
Coming,”  “  A  Pot-Boiler,”  etc. 

How'orth,  (Sir  Henry  Hoyle,)  an  English 
scientific  writer,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1842.  He 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  politics,  his  works 
including  a  voluminous  “  History  of  the  Mongols,” 
a  “  History  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his  Ancestors,” 
“  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,”  “  The  Glacial  Night¬ 
mare  and  the  Flood,”  and  numerous  memoirs  on 
similar  subjects. 

Howson,  (John  Saul,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
1816.  He  published,  with  W.  J.  Conybeare,  “The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,”  (2  vols.,  1850-52,)  and  is 
author  of  other  works,  chiefly  religious.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Chester.  Died  December  15,  1885. 

Hoyer,  ho'yer,  (Andreas,)  a  Danish  historian  and 
jurist,  born  at  Karlum,  published  a  “  Life  of  Frederick 
IV.,”  (1732,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1739. 

Hoyer,  ho'yer,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German 
military  officer  and  writer,  bom  at  Dresden  in  1767, 
published  a  “  Dictionary  of  Artillery.”  Died  in  1848. 

Hoy'er,  [Fr.  pron.  hwl'yS',]  (Michel,)  a  Flemish 
priest  and  Latin  poet,  born  in  1593 ;  died  in  1650. 

Hoyle,  hoil,  (Edmund,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1672. 
wrote  popular  treatises  on  Whist  and  other  games. 
Died  in  1769. 


Hoyt,  (Charles  Hale,)  an  American  playwright, 
was  born  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  July  26,  i860. 
He  became  a  dramatic  editor,  theatrical  manager,  and 
playwright,  his  plays,  mainly  of  the  variety  character, 
including  “A  Tin  Soldier,”  “A  Midnight  Bell,” 
“A  Milk-White  Flag,”  “A  Trip  to  Chinatown,” 
and  various  others.  Died  November  20,  1900. 

Hoyt,(EPAPHRAS,)  an  historical  and  military  writer, 
born  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Cavalry  Discipline,”  (1797,)  and  “Anti¬ 
quarian  Researches,”  (1824.)  He  was  a  major-gen¬ 
eral  of  militia.  Died  in  1850. 

Hoyt,  (John  Wesley,)  educator,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Ohio,  in  1831.  He  was  manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  1860-72, 
Wisconsin  commissioner  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862,  and  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867  and  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873.  He  was  Governor  of  Wyoming  1878-82,  and 
became  president  of  Wyoming  University  in  1887. 

Hoz,  de  la,  d&  13,  6th,  (Juan,)  a  Spanish  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Madrid  about  1620,  wrote  an  admired 
comedy,  “  El  Castigo  de  la  Miseria.”  Died  after  1689 

Hozier,  d’.  See  D’Hozier. 

Hrabanus  Maurus.  See  Rabanus. 

Hrimfaxi.  See  Norvi, 

Hrotsvitha,  hRots'vee'ti,  also  written  Hrosuitha, 
Hroswitha,  and  Roswitha,  a  celebrated  German 
poetess  of  the  tenth  century,  born  in  Lower  Saxony,  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  Gandersheim.  She  wrote  Latin 
poems,  which  are  valuable  monuments  of  the  literature 
of  that  time,  and  six  dramas,  (in  Latin,)  that  rank  among 
the  best  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  middle  ages. 
Among  her  poems  was  one  in  hexameters,  containing 
the  history  of  Otto  I.,  only  half  of  which  is  extant 

Hrungnir,  hrung'nir,  in  the  Norse  mythology,  a  giant, 
who,  on  his  horse  Gullfaxi,  (“  Goldmane,”)  visited  As- 
gard,  and,  having  become  intoxicated,  defied  the  gods, 
and  threatened  to  carry  Valhalla  to  Jotunheim,  (the 
“  habitation  of  the  giants.”)  He  was  slain  by  Thor,  who 
gave  Gullfaxi  to  his  own  son  Jarnsaxa.  Some  explain 
the  foregoing  myth  by  supposing  Hrungnir  (whose  name 
they  derive  from  hruga ,  to  “heap  up”)  to  be  a  lofty 
mountain  piled  up  to  the  sky,  thus  appearing  to  menace 
heaven  itself.  Its  summit  being  smitten  and  rent  by  the 
lightning,  is  compared  by  the  Norse  poets  to  the  head 
of  a  giant  whose  skull  Thor  (“thunder”)  broke  with  his 
terrible  hammer. 

Hrym,  hreem,  sometimes  written  Rymer,  in  the 
Northern  mythology,  the  leader  of  the  Frost-giants  (Hrim- 
thursar)  in  the  great  battle  against  the  gods  at  Ragna- 
rock.  The  name  is  clearly  another  form  of  Hrim ,  “  frost,” 
and  cognate  with  the  Latin  rima  (“  hoarfrost”)  and  the 
Sanscrit  hlmi,  (Gr.  *««<*,)  “frost,”  or  “winter.” 

Huabalde.  See  Hubald. 

Huarte,  oo-aR'ti,  (Juan  de  Dios,)  a  Spanish  phy 
sician  and  philosopher,  born  in  Navarre  about  1535. 
He  published  about  1580  a  remarkable  book,  entitled 
“  Examen  de  Ingenios  para  las  Scienzias,”  which  was 
often  reprinted  and  translated.  The  English  version 
was  called  “  Trial  of  Wits.”  It  contains  some  new  truths, 
with  many  bold  paradoxes.  Died  about  1600. 

Huascar,  hw3s'kar,  an  Inca  of  Peru,  a  son  of  Huayna 
Capac,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1 525,  was  defeated  in  battle 
and  dethroned  by  his  brother  Atahualpa  in  1532.  (See 
Atahualpa.) 

Huayna  Capac,  hwl'ni  k3-p3k',  Inca  of  Peru,  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  in  1493.  He  extended  his  dominions 
by  conquest,  and  enriched  them  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
Died  in  1525. 

Hu'bfild,  written  also  Huabalde,  Hucbald,  and 
Hugbald,  [Lat.  Hubal'dus,]  a  Flemish  monk  of  Saint- 
Amand,  born  about  840  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise  on  music, 
and  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  baldness,  in  which  every 
word  begins  with  C ;  for  example, 

“Carmina  Clarisonx  Calvis  Cantate  Cam  acme.” 

Died  in  930. 

Hubbard,  ii'bSR',  (Nicolas  Gustave,)  a  French 
author,  Born  at  Fourqueux  in  1828.  He  became  a  law- 
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yer.  His  works  include  a  “Contemporary  History  ol 
Spain,”**  History  of  Recent  Spanish  Literature,”  (1075,) 
a  “  Life  of  Saint-Simon,”  and  many  reports  and  papers 
on  industrial  questions  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
labouring-classes.  Died  February  21,  1888. 

Hub'bard,  (William,)  a  historian,  born  in  England 
in  1621,  was  ordained  minister  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
about  1656.  He  died  in  1704,  leaving  in  manuscript  a 
“  History  of  New  England,”  which  was  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1815. 

Hube,  hoo'bSh,  (Romuald,)  a  Polish  jurist,  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1803,  published  “  Principles  of  Penal  Law,” 
(1830,)  and  other  works.  He  was  appointed  councillor 
of  state  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1843,  after  which  he  was 
employed  in  the  compilation  of  a  new  penal  and  civil 
code.  Died  at  Warsaw,  August  9,  1890. 

Huber,  hoo'ber,  (Francis,)  a  Swiss  naturalist,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1750.  The  taste  for  nature  and  the  habit  of 
observation  which  he  derived  from  his  father  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  lectures  of  Saussure.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  was  before  long  quite  lost. 
Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  this  privation  he  married 
Mdlle.  Lullin,  and  was  blessed  with  domestic  happiness. 
Pursuing  his  researches  into  the  economy  and  habits  of 

bees,  by  the  aid  of  his  servant,  he  made  many  interesting 
discoveries,  and  in  1792  published  “  New  Observations  on 
Bees,”  which  excited  a  great  sensation.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of 
other  similar  institutions.  He  also  wrote  a  “  Memoir  on 
the  Origin  of  Wax,”  and  a  few  other  treatises.  Died  in 
1830  or  1831. 

See  Augustin  Pyrame  Decandolle,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
flcrits  de  F.  Huber,”  1832:  “Monthly  Review,”  in  the  Appendix 
ofvol.  lxxxii.,  1817. 

Huber,  (Johann,)  an  artist,  born  in  Geneva  in  1722, 
was  intimate  with  Voltaire,  of  whose  domestic  life  he 
drew  several  pictures.  He  was  noted  for  skill  in  cutting 
profiles  in  paper  or  parchment,  and  wrote  “  Observations 
on  the  Flight  of  Birds  of  Prey,”  (1784.)  Died  in  1790. 

Huber,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  eminent  Swiss  anato¬ 
mist,  born  at  Bale  in  1 707,  was  a  pupil  of  Haller,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  “  Swiss  Flora.”  He  was  chosen  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Gottingen  about  1737,  and  became 
professor  and  court  physician  at  Cassel  in  1742.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  His 
principal  work  is  a  “Treatise  on  the  Spinal  Marrow,” 
(1739.)  Died  in  1778. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Huber,  hoo'ber,  (Johann  Nepomuk,)  a  German 
divine,  born  in  Munich,  August  18,  1830.  He  graduated 
at  Munich  in  1854,  and  became  professor  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faculty  there  in  1859.  He  published  “  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Church  Fathers,”  (1859,)  which  was  placed  on 
the  Index,  and  this  fact  led  to  a  rupture  with  the  Church. 
In  1871  he  became  an  “  Old  Catholic”  leader.  He  pub¬ 
lished  many  philosophical,  historical,  and  theological 
works.  Died  at  Munich,  March  20,  1879. 

Huber,  (Johann  Rudolf,)  an  eminent  Swiss  painter, 
born  at  Bale  in  1668,  studied  several  years  in  Italy.  He 
worked  mostly  in  his  native  place.  He  painted  portraits 
and  history  with  rapidity  and  success.  On  account 
of  his  brilliant  colouring,  he  was  surnamed  the  Swiss, 
Tintoret.  Died  in  1748. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Huber,  /fcii'baiR'  or  hoo'ber,  (Louis  Ferdinand,)  a 
distinguished  litterateur ,  son  of  Michael,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1764.  In  1794  he  married  Theresa, 
the  widow  of  John  George  Forster  and  daughter  of  the 
eminent  philologist  Heyne.  He  became  in  1798  editor 
of  the  “Allgemeine  Zeitung”  at  Stuttgart.  He  wrote 
several  dramas,  and  a  collection  of  popular  tales.  Died 
in  1804. 

Huber,  (Marie,)  a  Swiss  authoress  and  Protestant 
theologian,  remarkable  for  her  peculiar  religious  views, 
which  appear  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  rationalism  and 
mysticism,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1695.  She  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  religious  and  moral  works,  “  Letters  on  the 
Religion  essential  to  Man,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  Conventional,”  ( accessoire,)  (1738,)  in  which  she 
uses  a  very  subtle  dialectic,  and  “The  Insane  (or  Foolish) 


World  preferred  to  the  Wise,”  (“  Le  Monde  fol  pr^- 
fere  au  Monde  sage,”  2  vols.,  1731-44.)  Died  at  Lyons 
in  1 753- 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Huber,  (Michael,)  a  German  translator,  born  at 
Frontenhausen,  in  Bavaria,  in  1727.  He  lived  many 
years  in  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  French  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1766.  He  made  good  French  translations  of  many 
German  works,  among  which  were  Gessner’s  poems 
and  Winckelmann’s  “  History  of  Ancient  Art,”  (3  vols., 
1781.)  Died  in  1804. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Huber,  (Peter,  or  Pierre,)  son  of  Francis,  noticed 
above,  published  a  “  History  of  the  Habits  of  Indigenous 
Ants,”  “  Observations  on  Drones,”  and  other  zoological 
treatises.  Died  in  1841. 

See  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1812,  and  October,  1815. 

Huber,  (Therese,)  a  German  novelist,  born  at  Got¬ 
tingen  in  1764,  was  a  daughter  of  C.  G.  Heyne,  the 
philologist.  She  was  married  to  John  George  Forster, 
an  eminent  author,  in  1784,  and  to  Ludwig  F.  Huber 
(noticed  above)  in  1794.  Died  at  Augsburg  in  1829. 

Huber,  (Victor  Aim£,)  a  historian  and  critic,  son  of 
Louis  Ferdinand,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1800.  He  popularized  Spanish  literature  in  Germany 
by  his  “History  of  the  Cid”  (1829)  and  his  “Sketches 
of  Spain,”  (4  vols.,  1828-35.)  For  many  years  he  was  pro* 
fessor  at  Marburg  and  Berlin.  Died  July  19,  1869. 

Huber,  hii'ber,  [Lat  Hube'rus,]  (Ulrich,)  a  Dutch 
jurist,  born  at  Dokkum  in  1636.  In  1665  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  law  at  Franeker.  He  published  many  able 
treatises  on  civil  law,  among  which  are  “De  Jure  Civi- 
tatis,”  (1672,)  and  “  Praelectiones  ad  Pandectas,”  (1686.) 
From  the  former  Rousseau  derived  many  of  the  ideas 
or  principles  of  his  “Contrat  Social.”  Died  in  1694. 

See  Vitringa,  “Oratioin  Excessum  U.  Huberi,”  1694;  “Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale Jochkr,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Hubert,  ^tt'baiR',  (Francois,)  a  French  engraver, 
born  at  Abbeville  in  1744;  died  in  1809. 

Hubert,  (Mathieu,)  an  eloquent  French  preacher, 
born  near  Mayenne  in  1640.  He  taught  belles-lettres  in 
various  colleges,  preached  in  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
and  died  in  1717.  His  Sermons  were  published  in  5 
vols.,  (1725.) 

Huberus.  See  Huber.  (Ulrich.) 

Hiib'ner,  (Emil,)  a  German  philologist,  a  son  of  R. 
J.  B.  Hiibner,  was  born  at  Dusseldorf,  July  7,  1834.  He 
edited  many  volumes  of  Latin  inscriptions,  and  in  1863 
was  made  professor  of  classical  philology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  He  published  works  on  Roman  literature,  on 
Latin  grammar,  on  the  “  History  of  Classic  Philology,” 
(1876,)  and  on  Greek  syntax,  (1883.) 

Hiibner  or  Huebner,  htip'ner,  (Johann,)  a  German 
geographer  and  teacher,  born  at  or  near  Zittau  in  1668. 
His  “Questions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography” 
(1693)  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1731. 

Hiibner,  (Karl,)  a  German  genre  painter,  born  in 
Konigsberg,  June  14,  1814.  In  1864  he  became  professor 
of  painting  at  Dusseldorf,  where  he  died,  December  5, 
1879. 

Hiibner  or  Huebner,  (Rudolf  Julius  Benno,)  a 
skilful  German  historical  painter,  born  at  Oels,  in  Silesia, 
in  1806,  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow.  He  settled  at  Dresden 
in  1839,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
in  that  city  in  1841.  His  works  are  admired  for  grace 
of  expression  and  beauty  of  colour.  Among  his  master¬ 
pieces  are  “  Boaz  and  Ruth,”  “  Christ  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,”  “  The  Golden  Age,”  and  “  Felicity  and  Sleep.” 
Died  November  7,  1882. 

Hiibner,  von,  fon  htip'ner,  (Joseph  Alexander,) 
an  Austrian  diplomatist,  born  in  Vienna  in  1811,  was 
ambassador  to  the  French  court,  and  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  He  published 
an  excellent  work  on  “  Sixtus  the  Fifth,”  (1871,)  and  “A 
Journey  around  the  World,”  (1873.)  Died  July  30,  1892. 

Hiibsch  or  Huebsch,  htlpsh,  (Heinrich,)  a  German 
architect,  born  at  Weinheim,  Baden,  in  1795  ;  died  1863, 

Hue,  /fciik,  (Abbe  Evariste  R6gis,)  a  French  Catho¬ 
lic  missionary  and  traveller,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1813* 
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He  went  to  China  in  1839,  learned  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  and  laboured  as  a  missionary.  About  the  end 
of  1845  he  visited  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  where  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  only  a  few  weeks.  Having 
returned  to  France  in  1852,  he  published  his  very  curious 
and  amusing  “Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  ana  China,” 
(“  Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,”  etc.,  2  vols., 
1852,)  which  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  and  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  W.  Hazlitt,  Jr.  He  afterwards 
published  “The  Chinese  Empire,”  (2  vols.,  1854,)  and 
“  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet,”  (3  vols., 
1857.)  Died  in  i860. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for 
July,  1857;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1855. 

Hucbald.  See  Hubald. 

Huch.  See  ZEpinus. 

Huchtenburgh,  van,  vin  huK'ten-buRG',  written 
also  Hugtenburg,  (Jakob,)  a  skilful  Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1639,  was  a  pupil  of  Berg- 
hem.  He  went  in  his  youth  to  Rome,  where  he  worked 
with  success  until  his  death,  in  1669. 

Huchtenburgh,  Hugtenburg,  or  Huchtenburg, 
van,  (Jan,)  an  excellent  Dutch  painter,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1646.  He  studied  in 
Italy  and  Paris  with  Van  der  Meulen,  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  battle-pieces,  and  was  employed  by  Prince 
Eugene  to  paint  those  actions  in  which  he  and  Marl¬ 
borough  commanded.  He  was  also  a  skilful  engraver. 
Died  in  1733. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Hud'dart,  (Joseph,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  navigator 
and  hydrographer,  born  at  Allonby  in  1741,  was  for  many 
years  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  a  skilful  nautical  surveyor,  and  published 
some  valuable  charts.  Died  in  1816. 

Hudde,  hud'deh,  (Jan,)  born  at  Amsterdam  about 
1636,  was  councillor,  treasurer,  and  burgomaster  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  on 
which  he  wrote  some  able  treatises.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Math£matiques.” 

Hud'd^s-fprd,  (George,)  a  humorous  English  poet, 
who  lived  about  1800.  He  wrote  several  burlesque 
poems,  which  had  some  success,  viz.,  “Topsy-Turvy,” 
(1790,)  “Salmagundi,”  (1793,)  and  “Imperial  Mush¬ 
rooms,”  (1805.) 

Huddesford  or  Hud'd^rs-fprd,  (William,)  D.D., 
an  English  antiquary,  was  principal  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  wrote  the  Lives  of  Leland,  Hearne,  and 
Anthony  Wood.  Died  in  1772. 

Huddleston,  hud'dels-tqn,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  an¬ 
tiquary,  born  in  1776,  published  a  new  edition  of  Toland’s 
“History  of  the  Druids,”  (1814.)  Died  in  1826. 

Hud'spn,  (Frederic,)  an  American  journalist,  born 
at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  April  25,  1819.  He  was  for 
over  thirty  years  employed  on  the  “  New  York  Herald,” 
and  published  a  useful  “  History  of  Journalism  in  the 
United  States.”  Died  October  21,  1875. 

Htid'spn,  (George,)  an  English  “  railway-king,”  born 
in  York  in  March,  1800.  He  was  the  great  promoter  of 
railway  construction  in  England,  but  finally  lost  his  im¬ 
mense  fortune,  and  died  a  poor  man  in  London,  December 
14,  1871. 

Hiid'B9u,  (Henry  or  Hendrik,)  an  eminent  English 
navigator,  of  whose  early  life  nothing  is  known.  In  1607 
he  commanded  a  vessel  sent  by  some  London  merchants 
to  discover  a  direct  route  to  India  by  way  of  the  North 
pole  or  Northern  Ocean.  Having  advanced  beyond  8o° 
north  latitude,  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  making 
farther  progress,  and  returned.  He  made  several  other 
unsuccessful  attempts  in  that  direction.  In  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  he  discovered  in  1609 
the  river  of  New  York  which  bears  his  name.  He  re¬ 
newed  the  enterprise  in  April,  1610,  and  discovered  and 
explored  Hudson  Bay,  in  which  he  passed  the  winter 
and  suffered  much  for  want  of  provisions.  As  he  was 
returning  in  1611,  his  crew  mutinied,  and,  forcing  the 
captain  with  eight  men  into  a  small  boat,  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate.  They  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
A  few  of  the  mutineers  returned  to  Ireland. 

See  Provost,  “Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Voyages;”  Purchas s 
“Collection;”  “Life  of  Henry  Hudson,”  in  Sparks’s  American 


Biography,"  vol.  x.,  (by  H.  R.  Cleveland;)  “Nouvelle  Biogrr phi* 
G£n4rale ;”  J.  M.  Read,  “Historical  Inquiries  concerting  Henry 
Hudson,”  1866. 

Hild'spn,  (Henry  Norman,)  an  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man,  born  in  Cornwall,  Vermont,  in  1814,  published 
“Lectures  on  Shakspeare,”  (2  vols.,  1848,)  and  edited 
the  Works  of  Shakspeare,  (11  vols.)  D.  Jan.  16,  1886. 

Hudson,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  learned  English  critic,  born 
in  Cumberland  in  1662,  was  for  many  years  a  tutor  in 
Oxford  University,  and  from  1701  until  his  death  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  published  excellent 
editions  of  Thucydides,  Longinus,  Josephus,  “iEsop’& 
Fables,”  etc.  Died  in  1719. 

Hudson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born 
in  Devonshire  in  1701.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Richardson, 
after  whose  death  he  was  the  most  fashionable  or  suc¬ 
cessful  artist  in  that  line  in  London  until  he  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  own  pupil,  Joshua  Reynolds,  about  1754. 
Among  his  works  is  a  portrait  of  Handel.  Died  in  1779. 

Hudson,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  bot¬ 
anist,  bom  in  Westmoreland  in  1730,  resided  in  London 
as  an  apothecary.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  England 
that  adopted  the  Linnaean  system,  and  in  1762  published 
an  “  English  Flora,”  (“  Flora  Anglica,”)  which  procured 
him  admission  into  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1793. 

Hue,  hii,  (Francois,)  born  at  Fontainebleau,  France, 
in  1757,  became  a  valet  to  the  dauphin.  In  the  reign  of 
terror  he  served  the  royal  family  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and  was  imprisoned.  He  wrote  “  The  Last  Years  of  the 
Reign  and  Life  of  Louis  XVI.,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1819. 

Huebner.  See  Hubner. 

Huebsch.  See  Hubsch. 

Hueffer,  hiif'fer,  (Francis,)  a  German-English  author, 
born  in  1845.  He  was  educated  in  London,  Paris,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  Leipsic.  He  published  in  1869  a  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  Guillaume  de  Cabestan  ;  also,  “The 
Troubadours,  a  History,”  (1878,)  “  Richard  Wagner  and 
the  Music  of  the  Future,”  (1874,)  a  “Life  of  Wagner,” 
(1881,)  “Musical  Studies,”  (1880,)  “Italian  and  Other 
Studies,”  (1883,)  etc.  Died  January  19,  1889. 

HuegeL  See  Hugel. 

Huel,  Aii'lYy  (Joseph  Nicolas,)  a  French  philosopher, 
born  at  Mattaincourt  in  1690  ;  died  in  1769. 

Huellmann.  See  Hullmann. 

Huerta.  See  Horto. 

Huerta,  de  la,  d&  12.  wSR'ti,  (Vincente  Garcia,)  a 
popular  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Zafra  in  1 729,  was  the  leader 
of  the  national  school  of  poetry,  in  opposition  to  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  French  models.  He  produced  in  1778  the 
tragedy  of  “  Rachel,”  (“  Raquel,”)  which  was  performed 
with  great  applause  in  Madrid  and  in  Italy.  He  wrote 
other  poems,  (“Obras  poeticas,”  2  vols.,  1778,)  and  was 
the  editor  of  the  “  Spanish  Theatre,”  (“  Teatro  Espanol,”) 
a  selection  from  the  best  Spanish  dramatists,  with  notes, 
(17  vols.,  1788.)  Died  in  1797. 

Huet,  (Francois,)  a  French  author,  born  at 

Villeau,  December  26,  1814.  He  became  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Ghent,  and  tried  to  found  a  sect  called 
the  “Neo-Catholic  Church.”  He  published  books  on 
“Cartesianism,”  “The  Social  Reign  of  Christianity,” 
etc.  Died  at  Paris,  July  1,  1869. 

Huet, /fcii^t',  (Paul,)  a  French  landscape-painter,  born 
in  Paris  in  1804,  gained  medals  of  the  first  class  in  1848 
and  1855.  Died  January  9,  1869. 

Huet,  (Pierre  Daniel,)  an  eminent  French  critic  and 
scholar,  born  at  Caen  in  February,  1630,  was  educated 
at  Paris.  In  1652,  in  company  with  Bochart,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  then  offered 
rare  attractions  to  the  learned ;  but  he  soon  returned  to 
Caen,  and  passed  many  years  in  various  studies.  He  was 
appointed  in  1670  sub-preceptor  of  the  dauphin,  and  was 
the  principal  editor  of  the  well-known  series  of  the  Latin 
classics  “ad  usum  Delphini,”  (“for  the  use  of  the  dau¬ 
phin.”)  In  1674  he  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1685  Bishop  of  Avranches.  He  wrote 
numerous  able  critical  and  religious  works,  (in  Latin  and 
French,)  among  which  the  best-known  is  his  “  Demon- 
stratio  Evangelica,”  (1679-)  This  was  for  a  long  time  a 
standard  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Died 
in  1721. 

See  D’Alembert,  “  iSloge  de  Kuet;”  Saint-Maurice,  Eloga 
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de  D.  Huet,”  1850,’  Huet’s  Autobiographic  Memoirs,  entitled 
“  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,”  1718,  (translated 
into  English  by  John  Aikin,  2  vols.,  1810;)  “  Huetiana,”  Paris, 
1722;  Bruckbr,  “History  of  Philosophy Abb£  Flottes,  “Etude 
sur  Daniel  Huet,”  1857;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale;”  “Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  August,  1810. 

Huet  de  Froberville,  /&ii'&'  deh  fRo'b&R'vfel', 
(Claude  Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Romorantin  in  1752;  died  in  1838. 

Huette,  /in'bx.',  (Louis,)  a  French  optician,  born  at 
Rennes  in  1756 ;  died  in  1805. 

Hufeland,  hoo'feh-lint',  (Christoph  Wilhelm,)  an 
excellent  German  physician  and  medical  writer,  was 
born  at  Langensalza  (Prussian  Saxony)  in  1762.  He 
became  professor  at  Jena  in  1793,  and  afterwards  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  1809  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  special  pathology  and  therapeutics  at  Berlin. 
He  produced  in  1796  a  celebrated  work  on  the  “Art 
of  Prolonging  Life,”  (“  Makrobiotik,  oder  die  Kunst 
das  menschliche  Leben  zu  verlangern,”)  often  reprinted 
and  translated.  Among  his  other  works  are  a  “  System 
of  Practical  Medicine,”  (2  vols.,  1800-05,)  and  “Enchiri¬ 
dion  Medicum,”  (1836;  9th  edition,  1851.)  Died  in  1836. 

See  F.  L.  Augustw,  “  Hufelands  Leben  und  Wirken  fur  Wis- 
aenschaft,  Staat  und  Menschheit,”  1837;  Stourdja,  “Hufeland, 
Esquisse  de  sa  Vie  et  de  sa  Mort,”  1837. 

Hufeland,  (Gottlieb,)  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Dant- 
zic  in  1760,  was  professor  of  law  at  Halle,  where  he  died 
in  1817.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  of  the  Law  of  Nature.” 

HiifnageL  See  Hoefnaegel. 

Hug,  hdoG,  (Johann  Leonhard,)  a  German  Catholic 
theologian,  born  at  Constance  in  1763.  His  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament”  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Died  in  1846. 

Hugbald.  See  Hubald. 

Hiigel  or  Huegel,  von,  fon  hu'g?l,  (Karl  Alex¬ 
ander  Anselm,)  Baron,  a  German  traveller  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  was  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1796.  He  performed  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  about  1831-36,  and  brought  home  large 
collections  of  objects  of  natural  history,  coins,  etc.  He 
published  “  Cashmere  and  the  Dominion  of  the  Sikhs,” 
(4  vols.,  1842,)  “The  Basin  of  Cabool,”  (“Das  Becken 
von  Kabul,”  2  vols.,  1852,)  and  other  works.  Died,  1870. 

Hugenius.  See  Huygens. 

Huger,  u'jee',  (Benjamin,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about  1806,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1825.  He  led  a  division  of  the  army  that 
fought  against  the  Union  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  and  at 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  Died  in  1877. 

Huger,  (Francis  Kinlock,)  an  officer,  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1764.  He  joined  Dr.  Eric  Bollman  in  an 
attempt  to  release  La  Fayette  from  the  dungeon  of 
Olmutz ;  but  they  failed,  and  were  imprisoned.  He  served 
as  a  colonel  in  the  war  of  1812.  Died  in  1855. 

Huger,  (Isaac,)  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  1742.  He  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Revolution,  and  rendered  distinguished  service  at  the 
sieges  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  In  the  battle  of 
Guilford  Court-House  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  American  army.  Died  October  17,  1797. 

Httg'gins,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  astronomer, 
was  born  at  London,  February  7,  1824.  He  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  observations  and  discoveries  made 
with  the  spectroscope  on  the  sun  and  stars.  In  1876- 
78  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  of  the  British  Association  1891-92. 

Hugh,  hu,  [Fr.  Hugues,  ^ug,J  a  French  prelate,  emi 
nent  for  talents  and  piety,  was  chosen  Archbishop  of 
Besan5on  in  1031.  Died  in  1066. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  I.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the  son 
of  Henry,  and  grandson  of  Duke  Robert,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1075.  In  1078  he  retired  into  a  convent,  resign¬ 
ing  his  dukedom  to  his  brother  Eudes.  Died  in  1093. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  II.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  in  1102  his  father  Eudes,  who 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Died  in  1142. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  HL,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeded 
his  father,  Eudes  II.,  in  1162.  About  1190  he  followed 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  in  a  crusade,  and  when  that 


king  turned  back,  Hugues  took  command  of  the  French. 
He  died  at  Tyre  in  1192,  and  left  his  dukedom  to  his  son, 
Eudes  III. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  IV.,  son  of  Eudes  III.,  born  in  1212, 
inherited  the  dukedom  in  1218.  He  died  in  1272,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  V.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Robert 
II.,  inherited  the  title  in  1308,  and  died  prematurely  in 
1315,  leaving  the  dukedom  to  his  brother,  Eudes  IV. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  de  Cluny,  (d?h  klii'ne',)  a  French 
monk,  born  at  Semur  about  1024,  became  Abbot  of  Cluny 
in  1048.  He  was  consulted  on  important  questions  by 
several  kings  and  popes.  Died  in  1109. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  d’Amiens,  (di'm^N',)  a  French 
prelate  and  writer,  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned 
theologians  of  his  time,  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
in  1130.  Died  in  1164. 

See  “  Gallia  Christiana,”  tome  ii. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  de  Flavigny,  (d?h  flt'vfen'ye',)  a 
French  monk,  born  in  1065,  was  chosen  Abbot  of  Fla¬ 
vigny  in  1097.  He  wrote  the  “Chronicle  of  Verdun,” 
which  contains  valuable  historical  data. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  de  Fleury  (deh  fluh're')  or  de 
Sainte-Marie,  (deh  slNt'mi're',)  a  French  monk,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  knowledge.  He  asserted  the  divine 
right  of  kings  in  an  able  treatise  “  On  Royal  Power  and 
Sacerdotal  Dignity,”  and  wrote  a  general  History.  Died 
about  1125. 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  (or  of  Avalon,)  Saint,  was  born 
at  Avalon,  in  Burgundy,  about  1135.  He  became  a  prior 
of  canons  regular,  but  was  so  attracted  by  the  severities 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  that  he  entered  that  order,  in 
spite  of  his  oath  not  to  do  so.  Sent  to  England,  he 
founded  Witham  Abbey.  In  1186  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Under  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John, 
Saint  Hugh  had  great  influence  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  will,  ardent  piety,  and  ascetic  life, 
but  of  excellent  judgment  and  kindly  feelings.  Died  in 
London,  November  16,  1200. 

Hugh  of  Provence,  King  of  Italy,  was  a  son  of 
Theobald,  (or  Thibault,)  Count  of  Provence.  Favoured 
by  the  pope,  John  X.,  and  by  many  Lombard  chiefs, 
he  obtained  the  crown  of  Italy  in  926  A.D.,  but  was 
expelled  by  Berenger  in  947,  and  died  the  same  year. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Hugh  (Hugues)  de  Saint-Cher,  (deh  slN'shaiR',) 
a  learned  French  monk  and  cardinal,  was  born  near 
Vienne.  His  most  important  work  was  a  concordance 
of  the  Bible,  said  to  be  the  first  ever  compiled.  He 
used  the  Latin  in  this  work.  Died  in  1263. 

Hugh  (Hugues)  de  Saint- Victor,  (d?h  siN'vfek'* 
toR',)  a  monk,  born  near  Ypres,  entered  the  monastery 
of  Saint-Victor,  in  Paris,  in  1118.  He  wrote  theological 
works  which  had  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  1 140. 

Hugh  Capet  See  Capet. 

Hugh  the  Great  [Fr.  Hugues  le  Grand,  hug 
gRfiN,J  Duke  of  France  and  Count  of  Paris,  a  powerful 
noble,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  and  the 
father  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  married  a  sister  of  Otho, 
King  of  Germany,  and  waged  war  against  Louis  d’Outre- 
Mer.  Died  in  956. 

Hugh  the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son 
of  Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  born  in  1057,  was  noted  for 
chivalrous  courage.  He  departed  in  1096  on  a  crusade, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Antioch.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  in  1102. 

See  Michaud,  “  History  of  the  Crusades.” 

Hughes,  huz,  (Ball,)  a  distinguished  sculptor,  was 
born  in  London,  January  19,  1804,  and  won  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  there.  In  1829  he  removed  to  New  York.  Died 
in  Boston,  March  5,  1868. 

Hughes,  (David  Edward,)  an  inventor,  born  at 
London  in  1831,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
childhood.  He  became  successively  professor  of 
music  and  of  natural  philosophy,  and  is  notable  for 
his  invention  of  the  printing  telegraph,  patented  in 
1855.  In  1878  he  invented  the  microphone.  Another 
invention  was  the  induction  balance.  Died  in  1900. 

Hughes,  (John,)  an  English  poet  and  essayist,  born 
at  Marlborough  in  1677,  was  educated  in  London,  where 
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lie  mostly  resided.  He  filled,  besides  other  civil  posts, 
that  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  the  peace. 
His  character  and  talents  secured  him  the  friendship  of 
Addison,  Pope,  and  Congreve.  He  contributed  nume¬ 
rous  well-written  essays  to  the  “Spectator,”  “  Tatler,” 
and  “  Guardian,”  and  once  had  a  fair  reputation  as  a 
poet.  His  best  poem  is  “The  Siege  of  Damascus,”  a 
tragedy,  which  was  first  performed  on  the  last  night 
of  the  author’s  life,  and  was  very  successful.  He  made 
good  translations  from  Fontenelle  and  Vertot.  Swift 
having  classed  him  in  the  ranks  of  mediocrity,  Pope 
answered,  “What  he  wanted  in  genius  he  made  up  as 
an  honest  man.”  Addison  had  so  good  an  opinion  of 
his  ability  that  he  requested  him  to  write  the  fifth  act  of 
“  Cato,”  which,  however,  he  declined.  Died  in  1720. 

See  Johnson,  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets ;”  “  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.” 

Hughes,  huz,  (John,)  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  born  in  Ireland  in  1798.  He  came  to  America 
in  1817,  and  preached  several  years  in  Philadelphia.  He 
became  Bishop  of  New  York  about  1840,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  archbishop  in  1850.  He  published  seve¬ 
ral  sermons  and  lectures.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  dialectics.  Died  in  1864. 

See  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  “  Life  of  John  Hughes,”  1866. 

Hughes,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  artist,  was 
the  father  of  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.  He  published  in 
1822  an  “  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the  Rhone,”  (with 
good  etchings  by  himself,)  which  was  praised  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  also  wrote  some  poetical  pieces. 

Hughes,  (Thomas,)  an  English  author,  social  econo¬ 
mist,  and  barrister,  born  near  Newbury,  October  20,  1823. 
He  wrote  “  Tom  Brown’s  School-Days  at  Rugby,”  (1856,) 
“The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,”  (1858,)  “Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,”  (1861,)  “Alfred  the  Great,”  (1869,) 
“Our  Old  Church — What  shall  we  do  with  It?”  (1878,) 
“  Rugby,”  (1881,)  “  Vacation  Rambles,”  (1895,)  etc. 
He  was  appointed  a  Queen’s  counsel  in  1869.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  working-classes,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Liberals  in  1865  and 
again  in  1868.  In  1880  he  established  a  colony  in 
Tennessee,  which  was  named  Rugby.  Died  March 
22,  1896. 

Hughes,  (Thomas  Smart,)  an  English  historian, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  as  M.A.  in  1811.  He  became 
prebendary  of  Peterborough  in  1827,  and  rector  of  Plard- 
wick  in  1832.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  Accession  of  Victoria,  1760-1837,”  (7  vols.,  1836,)  a 
continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett.  Died  in  1847. 

Hugi,  hoo'gee,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
born  at  Grenchen  in  1795.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“Treatise  on  Glaciers,”  (1842.)  Diea  March  25,  1855. 

Hugo,  ^ii'go',  (Charles  Louis,)  a  French  monk, 
born  at  Saint-Mihiel  in  1667,  became  Abbd  of  Estival. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  Life  of  Saint  Nor- 
bert,”  (1707,)  and  a  “History  of  Moses,”  (1709.)  Died 
in  1739. 

Hugo,  (Francois  Victor,)  a  son  of  Victor  Marie, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1828.  He  produced 
a  version  of  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  (1857.)  Died  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1873. 

Hugo,  hoo'go,  (Gustav,)  a  German  jurist,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  was 
born  at  Lorrach,  in  Baden,  in  1764.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  and  became  professor  of  law  in  that  city  in 
1792.  His  principal  work,  a  “Manual  of  a  Course  of 
Civil  Law,”  consisting  of  seven  volumes,  with  different 
titles,  ranks  among  the  standard  productions  of  modern 
jurisprudence.  Died  at  Gottingen  in  1844. 

See  H.  Eyssenhardt,  “Zur  Erinnerang  an  G.  Hugo,”  1845. 

Hu'go,  (Herman,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels 
in  1588,  became  chaplain  to  General  Spinola.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  invention  of  letters,  “  De 
prima  Scribendi  Origine,”  (1617,)  and  a  few  other  works. 
Died  in  1629. 

Hugo,  (J.  Abel,)  a  French  litterateur,  brother  of 
Victor  Hugo,  was  born  about  1798.  Among  his  works 
are  “Picturesque  France,”  (3  vols.,  1833,)  and  “Military 


France,”  a  history  of  the  French  armies  from  1792  to 
1833,  (5  vols.,  1834.)  Died  in  1855. 

Hugo,  (Joseph  Leopold  Sigisbert,)  a  French  gen¬ 
eral  and  count,  born  at  Nancy  in  1774.  After  serving 
Joseph  Bonaparte  as  marshal  of  the  palace  at  Naples, 
he  fought  for  him  in  Spain  as  general  of  brigade  from 
1809  to  1813,  gained  several  victories,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1823  he  published 
“Memoirs  of  General  Hugo.”  Died  in  1828. 

See  Jules  Nollet-Fabert,  “  Le  G^n^ral  J.  L.  S.  Hugo,”  8vo, 
1853;  ‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 


Hugo,  hu'go',  (Victor  Marie,)  Vicomte,  a  celebrated 
French  lyric  poet  and  novelist,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Besan£on  in  1802.  His  mother,  Sophie 
Tr^buchet,  was  a  Vendean  royalist,  with  whose  polit¬ 
ical  sentiments  he  sympathized  in  his  youth.  His  first 
poem,  “On  the  Advantages  of  Study,”  (1817,)  obtained 
an  honourable  mention  from  the  Academie  Fran5aise. 
He  received  prizes  for  several  royalist  odes  in  1818,  and 
married  Mdlle.  Foucher  in  1822.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  “  Odes  and  Ballads,” 
which  quickly  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
French  poets  of  his  time.  He  produced  “  Cromwell,” 
a  drama,  (1827,)  and  a  volume  of  odes,  entitled  “  Les 
Orientales,”  (1828,)  remarkable  for  richness  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  literati  of  France  having  ranged  themselves 
in  two  hostile  schools,  styled  the  Classic  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantic,  Victor  Hugo  became  the  recognized  chief  of  the 
latter,  formed  mostly  of  young  men.  Of  his  dramas, 
“Hernani”  (first  acted  in  1830)  and  “Marion  Delorme” 
(1831)  proved  brilliant  successes.  Among  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  works  are  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,” 
a  romance,  (1831,)  “Le  Rei  s’amuse,”  a  drama,  (1832,) 
“Les  Miserables,”  a  novel,  (1862,)  “The  Toilers  of  the 
Sea,”  (1865,)  and  poems  entitled  “The  Leaves  of  Au¬ 
tumn,”  (“  Les  Feuilles  d’Automne,”)>  which,  says  a 
French  critic  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate, ” 
“  contain  beauties  of  the  first  order.”  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy  in  1841,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  peer  in  1845.  Kte  gave  his  cordial  adhesion  to  the 
republic  of  1848,  and  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  by  the  voters  of  Paris.  He  opposed  Cavaignac, 
and  in  1849  joined  the  party  of  advanced  democrats,  of 
whom  he  became  a  leader  and  distinguished  orator.  For 
his  opposition  to  the  coup  d'itat  of  December  2,  1851,  he 
was  banished.  He  retired  to  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  resided  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  but  soon  resigned  his  seat  and  went  to  Brussels. 
He  was  expelled  for  his  sympathy  with  the  Communists 
there,  and  again  returned  to  Paris.  During  his  exile  he 
published  several  works,  among  which  are  “  Napoleon 
the  Little,”  (1852,)  “  Les  Contemplations,”  poems,  (1856,) 
and  “L’Homme  qui  rit,”  a  romance,  (1869,)  translated 
under  the  title  of  “  By  the  King’s  Command.”  Among 
his  later  works  are  “The  Terrible  Year,”  a  poetical 
record  of  scenes  and  incidents  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
(1872,)  “Ninety -Three,”  a  romance,  (1874,)  “The  Art 
of  being  a  Grandfather,”  (1877,)  “The  Pope,”  (1878,) 
“  Torquemada,”  (1882,)  etc.  Died  May  22,  1885. 

Hu-go-li'nus,  (or  hoo-go-le'nus,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  bom  at  Bologna ;  died  about  1233. 

Hugtenburg.  See  Huchtenburgh. 

Hugues  Capet.  See  Capet. 

Huijgens.  See  Huygens. 

Huillard-Brdholles,  ii-e'lfR'  bRi'ol',  (J.  L  Al¬ 
phonse,)  a  French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1817, 
published,  with  M.  E.  Ruelle,  a  “  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  (2  vols.,  1843.)  Died  March  23,  1871. 

Hulaku  or  Hulakoo.  See  Hoolakoo. 

Hulda.  See  Holda. 

Huldericus.  See  Huldrich. 

Huldrich,  hdolt'riK,  [Lat.  Hulderi'cus,]  (Johann 
Jacob,)  a  Swiss  divine,  born  at  Zurich  in  1683,  was  a 
professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  that  town.  He 
published  a  few  religious  works,  and  “Miscellanea  Tigu- 
rina,”  (3  vols.,  1722.)  Died  in  1731. 

Hulin  or  Hullin,  M'Hn',  (Pierre  Augustin,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1758.  He  became 
general  of  brigade  in  1804,  commandant  at  Vienna  in 
1805,  and  in  1807  general  of  division.  He  had  the  chief 
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command  at  Paris  when  the  conspirator  Malet  made  his 
daring  attempt  in  1812,  and  was  shot  in  the  face  by 
Malet.  He  was  banished  in  1815.  Died  in  1841. 

Htill,  (Edward,)  a  geologist,  born  in  Antrim,  Ireland, 
in  1829,  published  “Physical  Geology  and  Geography 
of  Ireland,”  “Volcanoes,  Past  and  Present,”  (1892,) 
“  Our  Coal  Resources  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Htill,  (Isaac,)  an  American  commodore,  born  in 
Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1775.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  (1804-5,)  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1806,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1812  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution. 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  while  cruising  off  New  York, 
he  fell  in  with  a  British  squadron,  which  pursued  him  in 
hot  chase  for  three  days  and  nights,  but  which,  by  his 
skill  in  seamanship,  he  managed  to  escape.  On  August 
19  following,  he  captured,  after  a  close  action  of  thirty 
minutes,  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres, 
with  the  loss  of  only  fourteen  in  killed  and  wounded, 
while  that  of  the  Guerriere  was  seventy-nine.  This  was 
the  first  naval  action  after  the  declaration  of  war ;  and 
in  acknowledgment  of  Captain  Hull’s  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices  Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  United  States  squadron 
in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1843. 

Hull,  (Thomas,)  an  English  actor  and  poet,  born  in 
London  in  1728,  composed  and  altered  numerous  plays. 
His  most  popular  poem  is  “  Richard  Plantagenet,  a 
legendary  tale,  (1774.)  Died  in  1808. 

Hull,  (William,)  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  born  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1753.  He  joined 
the  Revolutionary  army  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  in  1775.  He  took  part  in  many 
of  the  battles  of  the  war,  and  for  his  gallant  services  in 
conducting  the  expedition  against  Morrisiana  he  was 
honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress.  After  the 
war  he  became  a  major-general  in  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  and  in  1S05  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Northwestern  army;  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  he  surrendered  with  2000 
troops  to  the  British  under  General  Brock,  at  Detroit. 
For  this  act  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  in  1814,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  President  Madison  approved  the 
sentence,  but  remitted  its  execution  in  consideration  of 
General  Hull’s  age  and  services  in  the  Revolution.  He 
published  a  defence  of  himself  before  the  court-martial, 
(1814.)  Died  in  1825. 

HulTah,  (John  Pyke,)  an  English  composer  and 
popular  teacher  of  music,  was  born  in  1812.  He  com¬ 
posed  the  music  of  Dickens’s  comic  opera  “  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Coquettes,”  (1836.)  About  1840  he  introduced  a 
new  system  of  instruction  in  vocal  music,  which  was 
very  successful.  He  was  professor  of  vocal  music  in 
King’s  College,  London,  from  1844  to  1874.  Died  1884. 

Hullin.  See  Hulin. 

HiHl'man'del,  (Charles  Joseph,)  an  excellent  lith¬ 
ographer,  born  in  London  in  1789.  He  made  several 
improvements  in  the  art  of  lithography,  and  invented 
the  process  of  lithotint.  He  published,  in  1824,  “The 
Art  of  Drawing  on  Stone.”  Died  in  1850. 

Hiillmann  or  Huellmann,  hul'min,  (Karl  Die¬ 
trich,)  a  German  historian  and  antiquary,  born  at  Erde- 
born  in  1 765,  became  a  professor  at  Bonn.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Origin  of  Ranks 
or  Orders  ( Stand e)  in  Germany,”  (3  vols.,  1808,)  and  a 
“  History  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Greeks,”  (1839.) 
Died  in  1846. 

Htilla,  (Jonathan,)  an  English  mechanician  and  in¬ 
ventor,  obtained  in  1736  a  patent  for  a  “machine  for 
carrying  ships  out  of,  or  into,  any  harbour  against  wind 
and  tide.”  This  machine  was  to  be  moved  by  steam- 
power,  but  failed  because  he  did  not  use  the  proper 
means  to  transfer  the  motion  from  the  piston  to  the 
axle. 

Hulme,  (F.  Edward,)  an  art  writer,  born  at 
Hanley,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1841.  He  became  a  pro¬ 


fessor  of  drawing  at  King’s  College,  London,  and 
published  numerous  works  on  art  subjects,  including 
“  Plant  Form,”  (1868,)  “  Art  Instruction  in  England,” 
(1882,)  “Symbolism  in  Christian  Art,”  (1891,) 
“  Birth  and  Development  of  Ornament,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Hulot,  hii'lo',  (Henri,)  a  French  lawyer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1732,  translated  into  French  fifty  books  of  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  Pandects,  (7  vols.,  1803.)  Died  in  1775. 

Hulse,  hulss,  (Rev.  John,)  born  at  Middlewich,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1708,  founded  the  Hulsean  Lecture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  had  graduated.  Died 
in  1790. 

Hulsemann,  hool'seh-mln', (Johann,)  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Essen  in  1602,  was  professor 
of  divinity  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1661. 

Hulsius,  hiil'se-us,  (Antoon,)  a  Protestant  scholar 
and  theologian,  born  in  1615,  became  professor  of  divinity 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden.  Died  in  1685. 

Hulsius,  (Hendrik,)  a  theological  writer,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Breda  in  1654;  died  in  1723. 

Hulst,  van  der,  vtn  der  hulst,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Dort  in  1652,  was  successful  in  painting 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.  He  studied  or  worked  in  Rome. 
Died  in  1708. 

Hultsch,  hoolch,  (Friedrich  Otto,)  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1833.  He  was  e^u* 
cated  at  Leipsic.  His  chief  work  is  “  Greek  and  Roman 
Metrology,”  (1862.)  He  also  published  critical  editions 
of  several  Greek  authors,  chiefly  mathematical.  His 
edition  of  Pappus  is  of  special  importance,  since  more 
than  half  of  the  text  had  never  before  been  edited. 

Hultz,  hdolts,  (Johann,)  a  German  architect,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  The  completion  of  the  great  tower  of 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  ascribed  to  him.  It  was 
finished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Humann,  M'm&n',  (Jean  Georges,)  a  French  finan¬ 
cier,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1780,  became  minister  of 
finance  in  1832;  died  in  1842. 

Humayun.  See  Hoomayoon. 

Hum'bert  I.,  (in  Italian,  Umberto,  oom-bSR'to,) 
King  of  Italy,  was  born  March  14,  1844.  He  was  the 
son  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of  Queen  Adelaide 
of  Austria.  At  the  battle  of  Custozza,  in  1866,  he  acted 
as  a  lieutenant-general.  In  1868  he  was  married  to  his 
cousin -german,  Maria  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  in  1878 
became  king.  Though  popular  as  a  sovereign,  he 
was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist,  July  29,  1900.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

Hum'bert,  Cardinal,  an  eminent  French  Benedic 
tine  monk,  born  in  Burgundy ;  died  about  1063. 

Humbert,  ^uN'baiR',  (Jean,)  a  Swiss  Orientalist, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1792,  published,  besides  other  works, 
an  “Arabian  Anthology,”  with  French  versions,  (1819.) 
Died  in  1851. 

Humbert,  (Joseph  Amable,)  a  French  general,  born 
of  humble  parents  at  Rouvray,  in  Lorraine,  about  1760. 
Having  a  fine  figure,  a  pleasing  address,  and  great  au¬ 
dacity,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  in  1795,  as  general 
of  brigade,  served  under  Hoche  against  the  Vendean 
royalists.  In  1798,  as  general  of  division,  he  commanded 
the  army  of  about  1500  men  which  invaded  Ireland, 
where,  after  gaining  a  victory  over  General  Lake,  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  1802  he  was 
employed  in  the  expedition  to  Hayti  under  Leclerc,  at 
whose  death  he  returned  to  France  in  company  with 
Pauline,  the  widow  of  Leclerc,  and  sister  of  Bonaparte. 
By  aspiring  to  her  hand  he  offended  the  First  Consul. 
He  consulted  his  safety  by  emigrating  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity.  Died  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  1823. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Resolution;”  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Humboldt,  hum'bSlt,  von,  [Ger.  pron.  fon  hoom'- 
bolt,j  (Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander,)  Baron,  sk 
illustrious  German  savant  and  traveller,  born  in  Berlin 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1769.  He  was  a  son  of  Major 
von  Humboldt,  who  served  as  adjutant  or  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  In 
1786  he  entered  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  he  studied  natural  science  and  political  economy. 
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He  became  a  pupil  of  Heyne,  Blumenbach,  and  Eicfe- 
horn,  at  Gottingen,  in  1788.  In  1790  he  travelled  in 
Fiance,  Holland,  and  England,  and  published  a  treatise 
u  On  the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine.”  He  studied  mineralogy 
under  Werner  at  Freiberg  in  1791,  and  was  appointed 
director-general  of  the  mines  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth 
in  1792.  He  published  in  1792  a  work  on  subterranean 
plants,  “  Specimen  Florae  subterranean  Fribergensis.”  At 
an  early  age  he  cherished  a  passion  to  visit  far-distant  and 
unexplored  regions  of  the  globe.  With  this  view  he  re¬ 
signed  his  office  about  1 796,  and  passed  some  time  at  Jena, 
where  he  formed  friendships  with  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
His  reputation  waf  extended  by  a  treatise  “  On  the  Irri¬ 
tability  of  Muscles  and  Nervous  Fibres,”  (1797.)  Several 
of  his  projects  for  undertaking  a  voyage  of  discovery 
were  frustrated  by  the  wars  that  followed  the  French 
Revolution.  At  length,  in  June,  1799,  he  joined  Aime 
Bonpland  in  a  voyage  to  South  America.  They  spent 
about  four  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
part  of  South  America,  especially  those  portions  which 
are  drained  by  the  Oronoco  and  the  Rio  Negro.  They 
ascended  the  Magdalena  as  far  as  they  could  by  water, 
and  penetrated  by  land  to  Quito.  In  June,  1802,  they 
ascended  Chimborazo  to  a  point  nineteen  thousand  feet 
or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  point  of 
the  Andes  ever  reached  by  man.  They  passed  nearly  a 
year  in  the  exploration  of  Mexico,  visited  the  United 
States,  and  returned  to  Europe  in  July,  1804,  with  rich 
collections  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals.  Humboldt 
became  a  resident  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  about 
twenty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  spent  in  digest¬ 
ing  and  publishing  the  results  of  his  observations.  In 
this  task  he  was  assisted  by  Bonpland,  Cuvier,  Oltmanns, 
Arago,  Kunth,  and  others.  Between  1807  and  1817  they 
published,  in  French,  a  “  Journey  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,”  (3  vols.,)  “Astronomical 
Observations  and  Measurements  by  the  Barometer,”  (2 
vols.,  1808-10,)  a  “View  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  of  America,”  (1810,)  a 
**  Collection  of  Observations  on  Zoology  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy,”  (2  vols.,)  a  “  Political  Essay  on  the 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain,”  (2  vols.,  1811,)  and  “General 
Physics  and  Geology.”  He  made  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  botanical  geography  by  his  Latin  work  “  On 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  according  to 
the  Temperature  and  Altitude,”  (1817.)  His  botanical 
collections  were  classed  and  described  by  S.  Kunth  in  a 
work  entitled  “Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  quas 
in  Peregrinatione  ad  Plagam  aequinoctialem  Orbis  novi 
collegerunt  A.  Bonpland  et  A.  de  Humboldt,”  (7  vols., 
1815-25.)  An  English  translation  of  his  “  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Travels”  was  made  by  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
vols.,  1814-21.)  In  1810  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
e  French  Institute  in  place  of  Cavendish.  He  removed 
to  Berlin  in  1826,  and  received,  with  the  title  of  coun¬ 
cillor,  many  marks  of  royal  favour.  At  the  request  of 
Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  at  his  expense,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Ehrenberg,  and  Rose  made  in  1829  a  scientific 
exploration  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Among  the  results  of  this 
extensive  expedition  was  an  excellent  work  by  Hum¬ 
boldt,  entitled  “  Central  Asia :  Researches  on  the  Chains 
of  Mountains  and  the  Comparative  Climatology,”  (3 
vols.,  1843.)  He  was  sent  to  Paris  on  several  political 
missions  by  the  King  of  Prussia  between  1830  and  1848. 
He  published  a  “  Critical  Examination  of  the  Geography 
of  the  New  Continent,”  (5  vols.,  1835-38.)  When  he 
was  more  than  seventy-four  years  old,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  work  entitled  “  Kosmos ;  Entwurf  einer  phy- 
sischen  Wcltbeschreibung,”  (“  Cosmos ;  Essay  of  a  Phys¬ 
ical  Description  of  the  Universe,”)  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1845,  anc*  the  fourth  in  1858.  “The 
first  volume,”  says  the  author,  “  contains  a  general  view 
of  nature,  from  the  remotest  nebulae  and  revolving 
double  stars  to  the  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  races 
of  men, — preceded  by  some  preliminary  considerations 
on  the  different  degrees  of  enjoyment  offered  by  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  her  laws,  and  on 
the  limits  and  method  of  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
physical  description  of  the  universe.”  “The  author  of 
the  remarkable  book  before  us,”  says  the  “  Edinburgh 


Review”  for  January,  1848,  “is  assuredly  the  person  w 
all  Europe  best  fitted  to  undertake  and  accomplish  such 
a  work.  Science  has  produced  no  man  of  more  rich  and 
varied  attainments,  more  versatile  in  genius,  more  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  application  to  all  kinds  of  learning,  more 
energetic  in  action,  or  more  ardent  in  inquiry,  and,  we 
may  add,  more  entirely  devoted  to  her  cause  in  every 
period  of  a  long  life.  At  every  epoch  of  that  life,  from 
a  comparatively  early  age,  he  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public,  realizing  the  ideal  conception  of  a  perfect 
traveller  ;  a  character  which  calls  for  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  excellences  as  those  which  go  to  realize  Cicero’s 
idea  of  a  perfect  orator.  .  .  .  Above  all  things  is  neces¬ 
sary  a  genial  and  kindly  temperament,  which  excites  no 
enmities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  finds  or  makes  friends 
everywhere.  No  man  in  the  ranks  of  science  is  more 
distinguished  for  this  last  characteristic  than  Baron  von 
Humboldt.  We  believe  that  he  has  not  an  enemy.” 
The  “Kosmos”  has  been  translated  into  French  by  H. 
Faye  and  Ch.  Galusky,  (1848-57,)  and  into  English  by 
Mrs.  Sabine.  He  received  from  the  French  government 
the  title  of  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
was  a  member  of  all  the  principal  Academies  of  the 
world.  Among  his  other  works  is  “Aspects  of  Nature,” 
(“  Ansichten  der  Natur,”  1808;  3d  edition,  2  vols.,  1849.) 
He  died  in  Berlin,  May  6,  1859,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

See  Julibttk  Bauer,  “  Lives  of  the  Brothers  Humboldt,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1852;  H.  Klknckk  or  Kletke,  “A.  von  Humboldt:  ein  bio- 
graphisches  Denkmal,”  1852;  Review  of  the  “  Kosmos”  in  the  “Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  Ixxvii. ;  R.  H.  Stoddard,  “  Life  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,”  New  York,  1859:  Agassiz,  “  Eulogy  on 
Humboldt”  in  the  “Living  Age”  for  October  2,  1869:  Pruys  vah 
der  Hoeven,  “  A.  von  Humboldt,  Interpres  Naturae,”  1845  ;  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  January  and  July,  1816,  October,  1817,  April,  1819. 
July,  1821,  December,  1845,  and  January,  1854:  “Edinburgh  Re 
view” for  June,  1815;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1848. 

Humboldt,  von,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  Baron,  a  cele 
brated  German  philologist  and  statesman,  born  at  Pots 
dam  on  the  22d  of  June,  1767,  was  a  brother  of  the 
preceding.  His  early  education  was  directed  by  Joachim 
Campe,  a  distinguished  philanthropist.  About  1788  he 
entered  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied 
philology  under  G.  Heyne.  Among  the  intimate  friends 
of  his  youth  was  George  Forster,  the  traveller.  In  July, 
1789,  he  visited  Paris,  add  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
advent  of  the  new  regime.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Jena,  and  there  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship 
with  the  poet  Schiller,  who  encouraged  and  directed  him 
in  his  literary  pursuits.  Humboldt  became  also  the  friend 
and  literary  counsellor  of  Goethe.  About  1791  he  mar¬ 
ried  Caroline  von  Dachenroden.  Among  his  early  works 
was  an  excellent  “  Essay  on  the  Greeks,”  (1792.)  In  1799 
he  produced  an  admirable  critical  essay  on  Goethe’s 
“  Hermann  and  Dorothea,”  which  established  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  critic.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Rome 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  about  1802,  and  soon  after  that 
date  produced  a  poem  entitled  “  Rome,”  (“  Rom.”) .  He 
returned  to  Prussia  in  1808,  and  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction  about  the  end  of  that  year.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Berlin.  About  1810  he  resigned  his  office,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Vienna.  While  thus  employed  in  the 
public  service,  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
languages,  in  many  of  which  he  was  profoundly  versed. 
He  acquired  distinction  as  a  diplomatist,  and  induced 
Austria  to  join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  in  August, 
1813.  He  represented  Prussia  at  the  Conference  of 
Ch&tillon  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814.  Talley¬ 
rand’s  opinion  of  him  is  said  to  have  been  expressed  m 
these  words  :  “  Europe  does  not  possess  three  statesmen 
of  such  power,”  (“L’Europe  n’a  pas  trois  hommes  d’etat 
de  cette  force.”)  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London 
about  1816,  and  v/as  appointed  minister  and  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  at  Berlin  in  1819.  He  advocated  a  liberal  constitu 
tion,  and,  when  he  found  that  the  king  was  determined  to 
adopt  a  reactionaiy  policy,  he  resigned  his  office  about 
the  end  of  1819,  after  which  he  took  no  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  composed  numerous  poems,  the  most  of 
which  remained  in  manuscript  until  his  death,  and  many 
treatises  on  language,  philology,  etc.  Among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  an  “Essay  on  the  New  French  Consti¬ 
tution,”  (1792,)  a  metrical  translation  of  the  “Agamem¬ 
non”  of  iEschylus,  (1816,)  which  is  highly  commended. 
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“  Researches  on  the  Aborigines  of  Spain  by  Means  of 
the  Basque  Language,”  (1821,)  and  a  “  Memoir  on  Com¬ 
parative  Linguistic.”  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
phers  and  critics  of  his  time,  and  has  been  called  the 
creator  of  comparative  philology.  The  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Schiller  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
jras  published  in  1830.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
jlevoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
barbarous  tribes  of  America  and  Asia.  He  died  at 
Tegel,  near  Berlin,  April  8,  1835,  leaving  unfinished  an 
extensive  and  excellent  work,  entitled  “On  the  Kawi 
Language  in  the  Island  of  Java,”  (“Ueber  die  Kawi 
Sprache  auf  der  Insel  Java,”)  which  was  published  in 
1836.  His  works  were  collected  and  edited  by  his 
brother  Alexander,  under  the  title  of  “  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldts  Gesammelte  Werke,”  (4  vols.,  1841-52.) 

See  Gustav  Schlbsier,  “Wilhelm  von  Humboldts  Leben;’’ 
Klenckb,  “W.  von  Humboldts  Leben,”  (translated  into  English 
by  Juliettb  Bauer  in  1852;)  Schlesier,  “  Erinnerungen  an  Wil¬ 
helm  von  Humboldt,”  2 vols.,  1843-45;  Robert  Haym,  “Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  Lebensbild  und  Charakteristik,”  1856;  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1842;  “Quarterly  Review”  for 
April,  1868.  ,, 

Hume,  (Rev.  Abraham,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
about  1815.  He  became  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  Liver¬ 
pool  about  1846,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  promoter 
of  education.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “The 
Learned  Societies  and  Printing-Clubs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1884. 

Hume,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  minister, 
born  about  1560,  preached  at  Logie.  He  published  a 
volume  of  “  Hymns  or  Sacred  Songs,”  which  were  ad¬ 
mired,  especially  the  “  Day  Estival.”  Died  in  1609. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hume  or  Home,  (David,)  of  Godscroft,  a  Scottish 
minister  and  writer,  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
1560.  He  preached  some  years  in  France.  He  wrote 
some  Latin  poems,  “  Apologia  Basilica,”  (“  Apology  or 
Defence  of  the  King,”  1626,)  and  “  The  History  of  the 
House  and  Race  of  Douglas  and  Angus,”  (1644.) 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Hume,  (David,)  an  eminent  English  historian  and 
philosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1711.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Joseph  Hume  or  Home, 
who,  though  related  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  was  not 
wealthy.  In  his  Autobiography  he  says,  “  My  studious 
disposition,  my  sobriety,  and  my  industry  gave  my  family 
a  notion  that  the  law  was  a  proper  profession  for  me ; 
but  I  found  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  everything 
but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general  learning; 
and,  while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and 
Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I 
was  secretly  devouring.”  For  the  sake  of  economy,  he 
went  to  France  in  1734  or  1735,  and  spent  about  two  years 
at  Rheims  and  La  Fl&che,  where  he  wrote  his  “  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature.”  This  was  published  in  London  in 
1738,  but  was  treated  with  discouraging  neglect.  He 
says  himself,  “It  fell  from  the  press  without  reaching 
such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the 
zealots.”  Mackintosh  calls  this  work  “  the  first  systematic 
attack  on  all  the  principles  of  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
the  most  formidable,  if  universal  skepticism  could  ever 
be  more  than  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity.”  He  passed 
several  ensuing  years  in  Scotland  in  his  favourite  studies, 
and  issued  in  1742  the  first  part  of  his  “Essays,  Moral, 
Political,  and  Literary,”  which  was  moderately  successful. 
These  contain  new,  ingenious,  and  suggestive  ideas  on 
commerce,  political  economy,  and  other  subjects. 

In  1746  he  was  appointea  secretary  to  General  Saint 
Clair,  with  whom  he  passed  two  years  on  the  continent 
Returning  to  his  brother’s  residence  in  Scotland,  he 
composed  an  “  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,”  and  the  second  part  of  his  Essays,  w.hich  ap¬ 
peared  in  1752,  with  the  title  of  “  Political  Discourses.” 
The  latter  of  these  was  received  with  favour  abroad  and 
at  home,  while  the  other  was  scarcely  noticed.  About 
this  time  he  commenced  his  most  celebrated  work,  the 
*  History  of  England,”  the  first  volume  of  which  (com- 

E rising  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.)  was  pub- 
shed  in  1754-  He  describes  its  reception  in  these 
terms  :  “  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disap¬ 
probation,  and  even  detestation :  English,  Scotch,  and 


Irish,  Whig  and  Tory,  churchman  and  sectary,  free¬ 
thinker  and  religionist,  patriot  and  courtier,  united  their 
rage  against  the  man  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  gene¬ 
rous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford  ;  and  after  the  first  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were 
over,  what  was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed 
to  sink  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.”  The 
subsequent  volumes,  however,  were  better  appreciated, 
and  the  whole  work  became  very  popular  and  raised 
the  author  to  affluence.  The  last  volume  was  published 
in  1761.  His  style  is  generally  admired,  as  graceful, 
natural,  and  perspicuous.  But  the  value  of  his  history 
is  materially  lessened  by  his  partiality  and  inaccuracy. 
He  was,  as  a  skeptic,  prejudiced  against  religion,  and 
in  civil  government  was  inclined  to  favour  prerogative. 
He  is  not  profoundly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  history, 
or  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  “  He  was  far  too  indolent,”  says  Alison,  “  to 
acquire  the  vast  stores  of  facts  indispensable  for  correct 
generalization  on  the  varied  theatre  of  human  affairs.” 
Macaulay  compares  him  to  “  an  accomplished  advocate, 
whose  insidious  candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  his 
vast  mass  of  sophistry.” 

Respecting  his  merits  as  a  political  economist,  Lord 
Brougham  says,  “  Of  the  ‘  Political  Discourses’  it  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  commendation. 
They  combine  almost  every  excellence  which  can  belong 
to  such  a  performance.  The  great  merit,  however,  of 
these  discourses  is  their  originality.”  In  1763  Hume 
accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
ambassador  to  Paris,  and  having  returned  in  1766,  much 
delighted  by  the  caresses  of  the  Parisians,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  two  years  as  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1769  he 
retired  from  office,  and,  with  an  income  of  ^1000  a  year, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1776.  Besides  the  works  above  named,  he  wrote  the 
“Natural  History  of  Religion,”  (1755,)  and  “Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion,”  (1783.)  He  was  never 
married.  His  personal  character  appears  to  have  been 
amiable  and  respectable  on  the  score  of  morality.  “  The 
Life  of  Mr.  Hume,”  says  Mackintosh,  “  written  by  himself, 
is  remarkable  above  most,  if  not  all,  writings  of  that  sort 
for  hitting  the  degree  of  interest  between  coldness  and 
egotism  which  becomes  a  modest  man  in  speaking  of 
his  private  history.  Few  writers,  whose  opinions  were 
so  obnoxious,  have  more  perfectly  escaped  every  per¬ 
sonal  imputation.” 

See  Hume’s  “Autobiography,”  1777;  David  Dalrymplb,  “Life 
of  D.  Hume,”  1787;  John  Hill  Burton,  “Life  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  D.  Hume,”  2  vols.,  1846;  T.  E.  Ritchie,  “Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  D.  Hume,”  1807;  Mackintosh,  “Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,”  1  vol.  8vo ;  Brenner,  “  Das  Genie  des  Herra 
Hume,”  etc,  1774;  Brougham,  “Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  of  the 
Time  of  George  III.” 

Hume,  (David,)  an  able  Scottish  lawyer,  bom  in 
1756,  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  was  professor 
of  Scottish  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
legal  text-book,  entitled  “  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland  respecting  the  Description  and  Punishment  of 
Crimes,”  (1797.)  Died  in  1838. 

Hume,  (Fergus,)  an  English  novelist,  born  in 
1862.  He  published  “The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 
Cab,”  (1887,)  “Monsieur  Judas,”  (1890,)  “The 
Nameless  City,”  (1893,)  “The  Dwarf’s  Chamber,” 
(1896,)  etc. 

Hume,  (Grizel.)  See  Baillie. 

Hume,  (Hugh  Campbell,)  third  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
bom  in  1 708,  was  a  grandson  of  Patrick,  the  first  Earl. 
He  acted  a  prominent  part  in  Parliament  as  an  opponent 
of  Walpole,  and  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  1764  to  1794.  Died  in  1794,  without  male 
issue. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Hume,  (James  Deacon,)  an  English  financier,  bom 
at  Newington  in  1774,  obtained  in  1790  a  clerkship  in  the 
London  custom-house.  Having  given  proof  of  ability 
and  energy  in  responsible  positions,  he  was  employed 
in  1823  in  the  arduous  task  of  simplifying  and  reducing 
to  order  the  multitude  of  discordant  statutes  by  which 
the  transactions  of  the  custom-house  were  complicated 
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and  perplexed.  For  this  important  service  he  received 
from  government  a  present  cf  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
in  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trade.  He  resigned  in  1840,  and  died  in  1842. 

Hume,  (Joseph,)  M.P.,  a  British  statesman  of  the 
Radical  party,  was  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  1777. 
Having  studied  surgery,  he  entered  as  surgeon  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1797 .  He  learned 
the  native  languages  of  India,  and,  by  combining  the 
functions  of  interpreter  and  paymaster  with  those  of 
army-surgeon,  he  acquired  a  handsome  competence,  and 
returned  home  in  1808.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  he  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  task  of  a  legislator  and  reformer, 
and  entered  Parliament  in  1812.  From  1818  to  1830  he 
represented  Montrose  in  Parliament,  where  he  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  industry  and  independence  and 
by  his  important  services  to  the  working-classes.  He 
was  for  many  years  pre-eminent  in  the  House  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  reformer  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  monopolies  and 
high  taxes.  He  declined  political  preferment  on  several 
occasions,  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  until  his  death,  in  1855. 

Hume,  '(Martin  Andrew,)  an  English  historical 
writer,  born  at  London  in  1847.  He  has  published 
“Chronicle  of  Henry  VIII.,”  (1889,)  “Courtships 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  (1896,)  “Spain:  its  Greatness 
and  Decay,”  (1898,)  etc.,  and  edited  the  “Calendar 
of  Spanish  State  Papers.” 

Hume,  (Sir  Patrick,)  Earl  of  Marchmont,  a 
Scottish  patriot,  was  born  in  1641.  He  was  perse¬ 
cuted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  escaped  to 
Holland  in  1684.  Having  returned  in  1688,  he  was 
made  lord  chancellor  in  1696,  and  Earl  of  March¬ 
mont.  Died  in  1724. 

Hume,  (Patrick,)  a  Scottish  critic,  who  taught  school 
in  London.  He  published  in  1695  “  Annotations  on  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Paradise  Lost,”  which  was  the  first  attempt  to 
illustrate  that  author,  and  was  commended  by  Bishop 
Newton.  His  critical  labours  have  been  appropriated 
by  later  commentators.  According  to  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  Hume  is  “  the  father  of  that  style  of  com¬ 
parative  criticism  which  has  been  so  much  employed 
during  these  later  days  in  illustrating  the  works  of  our 
great  poet.” 

Humerus,  hoo'mi-roos,  (?)  (Lars  Johansson,)  a 
Swedish  poet,  known  as  “Lucidor  the  Unfortunate,” 
born  in  Stockholm  about  1642.  He  was  educated  at 
Upsala,  where  in  1668  he  became  a  professor,  but  in  1669 
he  went  to  Stockholm  and  wrote  verse  for  his  living. 
He  was  murdered  August  13,  1674.  “The  Flowers  of 
Helicon”  (“  Helicons  Blomster”)  is  considered  his  poet¬ 
ical  monument,  but  his  hymns  are  his  best  work.  With 
great  faults  of  taste  and  style,  he  was  by  far  the  best 
Swedish  writer  of  his  times.  He  is  called  “  Lars  Jo¬ 
hansson”  in  many  bibliographies. 

Humes,  humz,  (Thomas  William,)  D.D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  educator,  born  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  April  22, 
1815.  He  graduated  at  East  Tennessee  College  in  1836, 
held  an  Episcopalian  rectorship,  1846-61,  was  president 
of  East  Tennessee  University,  1865-79,  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  1879-83.  Died  January  16,  1892. 

Humi&res,  d’f  dii'me-aiR',  (Louis  de  Crevant — 
d$h  kReh-vflN',)  Due,  a  French  general  and  courtier  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  created  marshal  in  1668,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing  at  the  victory  of  Cassel,  in  1677. 
He  commanded  the  army  in  Flanders  which  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Waldeck  in  1689.  Died  in  1694. 

Hummel,  hoorn'm^l,  (Johann  Erdmann,)  a  German 

Eainter,  born  at  Cassel  about  1770.  He  worked  in  Ber- 
n,  and  became  in  1809  professor  of  perspective,  etc.  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  that  city.  Died  in  1827. 

Hummel,  hoom'mel,  (Johann  Nepomuk,)  an  excel¬ 
lent  composer  and  pianist,  born  at  Presburg,  Hungary, 
in  1778.  About  the  age  of  eight  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Mozart  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  most  skilful  performers  in  Germany. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Ester hazy  in  1803,  and 
became  chapel-master  to  the  King  of  wiirtemberg  in 


1816.  He  was  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
from  1818  until  his  death,  during  which  period  he 
performed  with  applause  in  London,  Paris,  and  Saint 
Petersburg.  Among  his  best  works  are  concertos  and 
sonatas  for  the  piano.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Fins,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “  Nouvell* 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Hummelius,  hdom-ma'le-fis,  or  Hummel,  (Johann,) 
a  German  mathematician,  born  at  Memmingen  in  1518, 

was  professor  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1562. 

Humperdinck.  (Engelbert,)  a  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Siegberg,  near  Bonn,  in  1854.  His 
musical  fairy  play,  “  Hansel  und  Gretel,”  (1893,) 
was  phenomenally  successful.  It  was  followed  by 
“  Schneewittchen,”  “Die  Lieben  Geislein,”  etc. 

Humphrey,  hum'fre,*  (Heman,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1805.  He  was  six  years  minister 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He  became  president  of 
Amherst  College  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  in  1845,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Pittsfield.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  a  “Tour  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Belgium,”  (2  vols.,  1838,)  “  Domestic  Education,”  (1840,) 
and  “  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,”  (1845.)  Died 
in  1859. 

Humphrey,  hum'fre,  (Lawrence,)  an  English  Cal- 
vinistic  divine,  born  at  Newport- Pagnel  about  1527. 
In  1555  he  retired  to  Zurich  to  escape  persecution,  and 
returned  after  the  death  of  Queert  Mary.  He  became 
professor  of  divinity  in  Oxford  in  1560,  and  Dean  of 
Winchester  in  1580.  He  published  several  able  theo¬ 
logical  works.  Died  about  1590. 

Humphreys,  hum'fr&z*  (Andrew  A.,)  an  American 
general,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1810,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837.  He  served  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  Florida,  and  subsequently  in  the  engineer  department 
of  the  army,  and  on  the  coast  survey  and  the  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  During 
the  civil  war  he  held  important  positions  in  the  Union 
army,  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  1-3,  1863,  and  a  corps  in  the  battles  near  Petersburg 
in  1865.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  chief  of  engineers  of 
the  army.  Retired  June  30,  1879  ;  died  Dec.  27,  1883. 

Humphreys,  (David,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1753.  He  entered  the  army 
about  1776,  and  became  in  1780  a  colonel  and  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Washington.  In  1784  he  went  to 
Europe  with  Jefferson,  as  secretary  of  legation.  He 
aided  Barlow  and  other  poets  in  “  The  Anarchiad,”  and 
wrote  other  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Poem  on  the 
Happiness  of  America,”  and  an  “  Address  to  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States,”  (1772.)  He  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Portugal  in  1790,  and  to  Spain  in  1797.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Griswold,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America Duyckinck, 
“ Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. ;  “National  Portrait- 
Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  voL  ii. 

Humphreys,  hum'friz,  (Henry  Noel,)  a  British 
antiquary  and  numismatist,  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1810. 
He  published  “The  Coins  of  England,”  (1847,)  “Ten 
Centuries  of  Art,”  (1851,)  etc.  Died  June  13,  1879. 

Humphreys,  (James,)  an  eminent  lawyer  and  juridi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  in  Montgomeryshire,  Wales.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  work  on  “English  Laws  of  Real 
Property,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1830. 

Humphreys  or  Humphrey,  (Pelham,)  an  English 
composer  and  musician,  born  in  1647.  He  composed 
anthems  and  sengs.  Died  in  1674. 

Hunauld,  M'no',  (Francis  Joseph,)  a  learned 
French  physician,  born  at  Chateaubriant  in  1701,  resided 
in  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1730 
he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
He  wrote  dissertations  on  osteology,  etc.  Died  in  1742. 

See  Qu6rard,  “  La  France  Litt4raire.” 

Hund,  hoont,  (Wiguueus,)  a  German  genealogist. 

•  This  name  is  pronounced  differently  in  different  parts  of  ths 
United  States :  some  families  writing  their  names  Humphrey  or 
Humphreys  always  omit  the  initial  h  in  pronunciation. 
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born  in  1514,  became  aulic  councillor  at  Munich  in  1540. 
Died  in  1588. 

See  J.  T.  KOhlkr,  “Leben  und  Schriften  Hunds,”  1750. 

Hundesliagen,  hdon'd$s-h&'gen,  (Johann  Chris¬ 
tian,)  a  German  writer  on  forests,  was  born  at  Hanau 
in  1783.  Among  his  works  is  an  “  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Science  of  Forests,”  (2  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in  1834. 

Hundesliagen,  (Karl  Bernhard,)  a  theologian,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Hesse-Cassel  in  1810.  He 
became  professor  at  Heidelberg  in  1847,  and  published 
“German  Protestantism:  its  Past  and  Present,”  (1846.) 
In  1867  he  became  a  professor  at  Bonn,  where  he  died, 
June  2,  1872. 

Hundhorst.  See  Honthorst. 

Hundt,  ho&nt,  (Magnus,)  a  German  naturalist  and 
writer,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1449.  He  taught  physics 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Died  in  1519. 

Hun'^-ric  or  Hun'n$-ric,  [Gr.  'Ovwp^of,]  second 
King  of  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Genseric,  whom  he  succeeded  in  447  a.d.  ;  but  he  did 
not  inherit  his  father’s  abilities.  He  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  His  reign  was 
extremely  cruel  and  tyrannical.  As  an  Arian,  he  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Catholics  in  particular.  He  died  in  484,  and 
left  three  sons,  of  whom  Hilderic  was  the  eldest ;  but 
Gondamond,  a  nephew  of  Huneric,  was  proclaimed  his 
successor. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

Hunfalvy,  (John,)  (in  Hungarian,  Hunfalvy  JAnos, 
hoon-folvye'  yi'nosh,)  a  brother  of  Paul,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Gross-Schlagendorf,  June  8,  1820.  In  1846 
he  was  made  historical  professor  at  Kasmark.  His  works 
include  “Universal  History”  and  various  books  on  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geography 
in  the  University  of  Pesth.  Died  in  1888. 

Hunfalvy,  (Paul,)  (in  Hungarian,  Hunfalvy  PAl,) 
an  eminent  philologist,  born  at  Nagy-Szdlok,  Hungary, 
March  12,  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Pesth,  and  in  1842 
became  law-professor  at  Kasmark.  Among  his  publica¬ 
tions  are  one  on  the  Finnish  language,  entitled  “  Chresto- 
mathia  Fennica,”  (1861,)  “Ethnography  of  the  Magyars,” 
(1876,)  and  many  other  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  non- 
Aryan  races  and  languages  of  Europe.  Died  in  1891. 

Hun/gerford,  (Margaret  Wolfe,)  nee  Hamil¬ 
ton,  an  Irish  novelist,  born  in  1855.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  The  Duchess  she  published  a  large 
number  of  novels  of  a  light  society  character.  Died 
June  24,  1897. 

Hu-ni'a-deS  or  Hun'ya-deS,  [Hun.  Hunyabt, 
hoon'yody ;  Fr.  Huniade,  hii'ne-fd',]  (Joan'nes  Cor- 
vi'nus,)  a  brave  Hungarian  general,  who  about  1440 
was  Chosen  Vaivode  of  Transylvania.  Soon  after  Ladis- 
laus,  King  of  Poland,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Varna 
by  the  Turks,  (1444,)  Huniade3  was  made  captain-gen¬ 
eral  of  his  army  and  Governor  of  Hungary.  His  chief 
exploit  was  the  successful  defence  of  Belgrade  against 
Mahomet  II.,  in  1456.  He  died  of  wounds  received  in 
this  action.  His  son,  Matthias  Corvinus,  was  elected 
King  of  Hungary. 

Hun'nis,  (William,)  chapel-master  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wrote  several  volumes  of  psalms  and  hymns,  (pub¬ 
lished  from  1550  to  1588.) 

Hunnius,  hoon'ne-tis,  (iEGiDius,)  a  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logian,  noted  for  intolerance,  was  born  at  Winnenden,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  in  1550.  He  was  professor  at  Wittenberg, 
and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Calvinus  Judaizans,” 
(I593*)  Died  in  1603. 

Hunnius,  (Nikolaus,)  an  able  Lutheran  theologian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Marburg  in  1585.  He 
was  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  of  Lubeck  from 
1623  to  1643.  He  wrote  against  Popery,  Calvinism,  and 
Socinianism.  Died  in  1643. 

See  L.  Heller,  “  N.  Hunnius,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1843. 

Eunold,  hoo'nolt,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  littlrateury  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Menantes,  born  near  Arnstadt  in  1680.  His  works 
include  romances,  tales,  and  poems.  Died  in  1721. 

Htiiit,  (Alfred  William,)  an  eminent  English  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  at  Liverpool  in  1830.  He  graduated 


with  honours  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
won  great  distinction  as  a  follower  of  Turner  and  an 
opponent  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  landscapists. 
Died  May  3,  1896.  His  wife  Margaret,  a  daughter  of 
James  Raine,  was  born  at  Durham  in  1831.  She  wrote 
many  novels,  and  made  a  translation  of  Grimm’s  “  Tales” 
with  the  original  notes. 

Hunt,  (Arabella,)  an  English  musician  and  vocalist, 
who  taught  singing  to  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne. 
One  of  Congreve’s  best-known  poems  was  addressed  to 
her.  Died  December  26,  1705. 

Hiint,  (Edward  B.,)  an  American  military  engineer, 
born  in  Livingston  county,  New  York,  in  1822.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  was  employed  as 
engineer  on  several  forts  and  light-houses,  invented  a 
submarine  battery,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1859.  Died  in  1863. 

Hiint,  (Frederick  Knight,)  an  English  editor,  born 
in  Buckinghamshire  in  1814.  After  writing  for  the  “  Il¬ 
lustrated  London  News,”  etc.,  he  was  chief  editor  of  the 
London  “Daily  News”  from  1851  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  “The  Book  of  Art,”  and  “The  Fourth  Estate;  or, 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  Newspapers,”  etc.,  (1850.) 
Died  in  1854. 

Hunt,  (Freeman,)  an  editor,  born  in  Quincy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1S04.  He  became  in  1839  the  editor  and 
owner  of  the  “  Merchants’  Magazine,”  issued  monthly  in 
New  York.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Lives 
of  American  Merchants,”  (2  vols.,  1856.)  Died  in  1858. 

Hunt,  (George  Ward,)  an  English  pol’tician,  born 
in  1825.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Northampton  in  1857,  as  a  Conservative. 
He  was  re-elected,  and  gained  distinction  by  a  bill  to 
counteract  the  cattle-plague  of  1866.  He  became  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  about  March  1,  1868,  and  re¬ 
signed  in  December  of  that  year.  Died  July  28,  1877. 

Hunt,  (Harriot  K.,)  an  American  physician,  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1805.  In  1835  she  began  to 
practise  medicine,  but  by  reason  of  her  sex  could  obtain 
no  medical  degree  until  1853,  when  she  received  the 
doctorate  from  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  She  was  noted  as  an  able  speaker  on  woman’s 
rights,  health-reform,  etc.  Died  January  2,  1875. 

Hunt,  (Henry,)  M.P.,  an  English  Radical,  born  in 
Wiltshire  in  1773,  acquired  popularity  with  his  party  by 
his  intrepid  audacity  and  by  his  inflammatory  harangues. 
He  often  presided  at  the  meetings  against  the  corn-laws. 
In  1820  he  was  arrested  at  Manchester,  while  addressing 
a  political  meeting,  and  punished  with  a  fine  and  several 
years’  imprisonment  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Preston  in  1831,  defeating  the  Earl  of  Derby,  his  op¬ 
ponent,  and  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  Reform  bill, 
for  which  he  had  toiled  and  suffered.  Died  in  1835. 

Hunt,  (Isaac,)  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  was  edu 
cated  in  Philadelphia.  He  took  the  royalist  side  in  the 
Revolution,  removed  to  England,  and  became  a  preacher 
at  Paddington  about  1780.  He  published  “The  Rights 
of  Englishmen.”  He  was  the  father  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Hunt,  (James  Henry  Leigh,)  a  popular  English 
poet  and  littSrateury  born  at  Southgate,  near  London,  in 
1784,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Hunt,  noticed  above,  and 
Marv  She  well,  of  Philadelphia.  He  left  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  acted  as  clerk  in  the  War  Office  until  1808, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  John 
to  issue  “  The  Examiner,”  a  journal  of  liberal  politics, 
which  attained  under  his  editorship  a  high  reputation  for 
literary  merit  In  1812  the  brothers  were  condemned 
to  pay  each  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  two  years,  for  a  satirical  article  in  which  the 
prince-regent  was  styled  an  “  Adonis  of  fifty.”  While 
in  prison,  he  wrote  “Rimini,”  (1816,)  one  of  his  most 
admired  poems,  “  The  Descent  of  Liberty,”  and  “  The 
Feast  of  the  Poets.”  At  this  period  he  was  intimate  with 
Byron,  Moore,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  From  1818  to  1822  he 
eaited  “  The  Indicator,”  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  ad¬ 
mired  for  genial  humour,  easy  style,  and  brilliant  fancy. 
In  1822  he  was  associated  with  Byron  and  Shelley  as  an 
editor  of  “  The  Liberal,”  a  political  and  literary  journal ; 
and  for  this  object  he  resided  with  Byron  in  Pisa  and 
Genoa.  But  Shelley  was  drowned,  Byron  and  Hunt 
became  estranged,  and  after  the  issue  of  four  numbers 
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“The  Liberal”  was  discontinued.  Hunt  returned  to 
England  about  1824,  and  published  “  Recollections  of 
Byron,”  (1828,)  which  gave  great  offence  to  Byron’s 
friends.  He  was  editor  of  “The  Companion”  and  the 

London  Journal,”  and  wrote  for  several  periodicals. 
Among  the  multifarious  productions  of  his  versatile 
genius  are  a  popular  poem  entitled  “Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen,”  (1835,)  “Stories  from  the  Italian 
Poets,”  “Men,  Women,  and  Books,”  (1847,)  “Imagina¬ 
tion  and  Fancy,”  and  his  “Autobiography,”  (3  vols., 
1850.)  A  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  granted 
him  in  1847.  Died  August  28,  1859.  Professor  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  speaks  of  Hunt  as  “  the  most  vivid  of  poets 
and  most  cordial  of  critics.”  (“  Recreations  of  Christo¬ 
pher  North.”) 

See  his  “  Autobiography,”  1850 ;  Hazlitt,  “  Spirit  of  the  Age,” 
and  his  “Table-Talk;”  Lord  Jeffrey,  critique  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  June,  t8i6,  (vol.  xxvi.  ;)  E.  P.  Whipple,  “Essays  and 
Reviews;”  W.  G  pford,  critique  in  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for 
January,  1816,  (vol.  xiv.  ;)  “  Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  see  a  “  List  of 
the  Writings  of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,”  by  Alexander 
Ireland,  London,  1868;  “North  British  Review”  for  November, 
1850,  and  November,  i860 ;  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1816. 

Hunt,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  in  London  in  1678,  preached  for  many  years  at 
Pinners’  Hall.  Died  in  1744. 

Hunt,  (Leigh.)  See  Hunt,  (James  Henry  Leigh.) 

Hunt,  (Richard  Morris,)  a  distinguished  American 
architect,  born  in  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  October  31, 
1829.  He  was  several  years  in  the  Boston  High  School. 
In  1842  he  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  architecture 
in  Paris  and  Geneva.  He  subsequently  visited  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  also  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  different  countries.  He  was  architect  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  the  Administration  Building  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  other  important 
structures.  Died  July  31,  1895. 

Hunt,  (Robert,)  an  English  author  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Devonport  in  180'/.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
poverty,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  William  Allen, 
the  chemist,  who  procured  him  a  situation  in  London. 
In  1832  he  opened  a  druggist’s  shop  in  Penzance,  naving 
previously  been  a  diligent  student  of  chemistry  and  other 
sciences.  He  published  his  discoveries  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  solar  rays  in  an  interesting  work  entitled 
“Researches  on  Light,”  (1844,)  and  in  1849  he  gave  to 
the  world  “  The  Poetry  of  Science.”  His  “  Panthea ;  or, 
The  Spirit  of  Nature,”  (1849,)  is  designated  by  a  writer 
in  the  “North  British  Review”  as  “a  work  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  in  which  philosophy  and  poetry  are 
finely  blended,  and  where  great  truths  and  noble  senti¬ 
ments  are  expressed  in  language  full  of  beauty  and  elo¬ 
quence.”  Among  his  later  productions  are  “  Elementary 
Physics,”  (1851,)  and  “Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Great  Britain,”  (1855.)  He  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  lecturer  on  science.  He  was  the  editor  of  three 
editions  of  Ure’s  “Dictionary  of  Arts,”  etc.,  and  of  the 
supplementary  volume  published  in  1878.  Died  in  1887. 

Hunt,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
1696,  became  in  1747  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford 
University.  He  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.”  Died  in  1774. 

Hunt,  (Thomas  Sterry,)  a  distinguished  American 
chemist  and  geologist,  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in 
1826.  He  studied  medicine  for  some  time  in  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  became  assistant  chemist  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Silliman  at  Yale  College.  About  1847  he  became 
connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  and 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Quebec.  He  was  professor 
of  chemistry  at  McGill  University  1862—68,  and  of 
geology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  1872-78.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  “  Proceedings”  of  learned 
institutions,  and  to  the  “  American  Journal  of  Science. 
While  acting  as  a  juror  to  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Paris  in  1855,  Mr.  Hunt  had  conferred  on  him  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  and  in  1859  ^e  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Died  February  12,  1892. 
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Hunt,  (Thornton,)  an  English  journalist,  the  eldest 
»on  of  Leigh  Hunt,  was  born  in  1810.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “  The  Foster-Brother,”  (1845.)  Died  1873. 

Hunt,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  painter  in  water¬ 
colours,  born  in  London  in  1790.  His  subjects  are  simple 
and  homely,  such  as  a  “  Peasant  Boy”  in  various  moodn 
and  phases,  a  “Farm-House  Beauty,”  flowers,  fruits, 
and  other  objects  of  still  life.  His  works  are  admirable 
for  colouring  and  perfection  of  finish.  Died  in  1864. 

Hunt,  (William  Holman,)  an  eminent  historical 
painter,  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  of  England,  was  born  in  London  about  1827.  He 
began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1846.  About 
1850  he  and  several  other  artists  assumed  the  name  of 
“  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren,”  proposing  to  restore  the  art 
of  painting  from  the  degenerate  style  of  Raphael  and  his 
coevals.  His  works  are  very  minutely  finished,  and  are 
close  imitations  of  nature.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“Our  English  Coasts,”  (1853,)  “The  Awakening  Con¬ 
science,”  (1854,)  “The  Light  of  the  World,”  (1854,)  and 
“  The  Shadow  of  Death,”  (1873.)  “  Hunt’s  *  Light  of  the 
World,’”  says  Ruskin,  “is,  I  believe,  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  expressional  purpose  with  technical  power 
which  the  world  has  yet  produced.”  Later  works  are 
“  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,”  (1885,)  and  “  May 
Day,  Magdalen  Tower,”  (1891.) 

Hunt,  (William  Morris,)  an  American  artist,  born 
at  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  in  1824.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1840,  but  left  in  his  senior  year  for  a  tour  in 
Europe.  He  spent  a  winter  in  Italy  and  two  years  in  Dus- 
seldorf,  after  which  he  studied  with  Couture  and  Millet. 
From  1855  to  1862  he  painted  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1868  he  opened  an  art 
school  for  ladies.  His  studio  was  burned  in  the  great  fire 
of  1872.  In  1878  he  painted  two  large  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany,  but  his  health 
failed,  and  he  died  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  in  1879. 

Hunter,  (Anne,)  wife  of  the  great  surgeon  John 
Hunter,  and  sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1742.  She  wrote  “My  Mother  bids  me 
braid  my  Hair,”  and  other  songs,  set  to  music  by  Haydn. 
Her  poems,  published  in  1802,  were  praised  by  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine.”  Died  in  1821. 

Hunter,  (Christopher,)  an  English  physician  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Durham  in  1675 ;  died  in  1757. 

Hunt'?r,  (David,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1802,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1822.  He  became  a  colonel  in  May,  1861, 
served  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  was  appointed 
a  major-general  of  volunteers  about  August,  and  took 
command  of  the  army  and  department  of  Missouri  in 
November,  1861.  About  the  1st  of  April,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  army  at  Port  Royal,  or 
Hilton  Head.  In  May  ensuing  he  issued  an  order  that 
the  “  persons  heretofore  held  as  slaves  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  are  declared  forever  free.”  This 
order  was  annulled  by  the  President  as  premature.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  and  major-general  in  1865, 
and  was  retired  July  31,  1866.  Died  February  2, 
1886. 

Hunter,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and  author, 
born  at  Culross  in  1741,  was  a  man  of  superior  talents. 
From  1771  until  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  a  Scottish 
church  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  a  popular  work 
styled  “Sacred  Biography,”  (1783-1802,)  and  translated 
Lavater’s  “Essays  on  Physiognomy,”  Saint-Pierre’s 
“Studies  of  Nature,”  and  other  French  works.  His 
translation  of  Lavater,  finely  illustrated,  sold  for  forty 
guineas  a  copy.  Lfied  in  1802. 

Hunter,  (Humphrey,)  a  patriot  of  the  American 
Revolution,  born  in  Ireland  in  1755.  About  1760  his 
widowed  mother  en.igrated  with  her  family  to  Mecklen 
burg,  North  Carolina.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  in  1776,  and  rendered  distinguished  service  at 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  He  was  ordained  in  1789, 
and  from  1805  till  his  death,  in  1827,  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Steele  Creek,  North  Carolina. 

Hunter,  (John,)  an  eminent  British  anatomist  and 
surgeon,  born  at  Long  Calderwood,  near  Glasgow,  in 
1728,  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  After  receiving 
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*  very  defective  education,  he  worked  a  few  years  with  a 
cabinet-maker  in  Glasgow.  In  1748  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  employed  by  his  brother  William  as  an 
assistant  in  the  dissection-room.  Having  pursued  the 
study  of  anatomy  with  ardour  and  remarkable  success, 
he  was  received  in  1754  as  a  partner  in  his  brother’s 
school,  and  lectured  regularly  for  about  five  years.  In 
1760,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  he  exchanged  this  em¬ 
ployment  for  that  of  army-surgeon,  and  at  the  peace 
of  1763  returned  to  London.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after  surgeon  of 
Saint  George’s  Hospital.  He  was  eminent  for  surgical 
skill,  and  acquired  greater  celebrity  by  his  researches 
in  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  natural  history, 
on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  His  museum  is  said 
to  have  cost  ,£70,000.  Died  in  1793.  He  admitted 
to  be  the  greatest  British  anatomist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  noted  for  originality,  independence, 
and  estimable  moral  qualities.  Among  his  best  works 
are  a  “Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun- 
Shot  Wounds,”  and  another  on  “Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economy.” 

See  Everard  Home,  “Life  of  John  Hunter Jesse  Foote, 
“Life  of  J.  Hunter,”  1794;  Joseph  Adams,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Doctrines  of  J.  Hunter,”  1816;  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n4- 
rale.” 

Hunter,  (John,)  a  British  naval  officer,  born  at  Leith 
In  1738,  obtained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  Died  in  1821. 

Hunter,  (John,)  a  Scottish  critic,  born  at  Closeburn 
in  1747,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  humanity  in 
Saint  Andrew’s,  and  published  good  editions  of  Horace, 
(1797,)  Virgil,  (1800,)  and  Juvenal,  (1806.)  Died  in  1837. 

Hunter,  (John  Kelso,)  a  Scottish  artist,  born  near 
Dundonald,  December  15,  1802.  He  was  bred  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  but  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  won  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  good  painter,  chiefly  of  portraits.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Retrospect  of  an  Artist’s  Life,”  (1868,)  “Life- 
Studies  of  Character,”  “Memorials  of  West-Country 
Men  and  Manners,”  etc.  Died  February  3,  1873. 

Hunter,  (Rev.  Joseph,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
at  Sheffield  in  1783.  He  was  for  many  years  minister 
of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at  Bath.  He  published 
several  valuable  works,  among  which  are  a  “History 
and  Topography  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,”  (2  vols., 
1828,)  and  “Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Studies  of 
Shakspeare,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  He  was  assistant  keeper 
of  the  public  records.  Died  in  1861. 

Hunter,  (Robert,)  an  English  officer  and  writer,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  New  York  in  1710,  and  acted  as 
Governor  of  Jamaica  from  1728  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  a  “  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,”  ascribed  to  Swift  and 
Shaftesbury.  Died  in  1734. 

Hunter,  (Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro,)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman,  born  in  Essex  county,  Virginia,  April  21, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
studied  law,  and  commenced  its  practice  in  his  native 
town  in  1830.  He  voted  for  Jackson  in  1832,  and  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1833.  He  was 
chosen  a  representative  to  Congress  in  1837.  His  first 
speech  in  this  body  was  in  favour  of  the  independent 
treasury  and  against  a  national  bank.  He  also  took 
strong  grounds  in  opposition  to  the  protective  policy  of 
Mr.  Clay,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  career  was  an  able 
advocate  of  free  trade.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  for  his  dignified  and  impartial  discharge 
of  its  duties  received,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  in  1841, 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  He  favoured  the  election 
of  James  K.  Polk,  and  supported  his  policy  with  regard 
to  Texas  and  the  tariff.  The  warehousing  system,  which 
was  first  incorporated  in  the  tariff  bill,  was  originated 
and  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hunter.  He  was  elected  in  1847 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  served  through 
two  full  terms,  and  was  elected  for  a  third  term  ending 
in  1865.  He  supported  the  Douglas  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  in  1854,  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  in  1858.  He  was  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  from  July,  1861,  to 
February,  1862,  and  was  one  of  the  two  Senators  who 
represented  Virginia  in  the  Senate  at  Richmond  from 
February,  1862,  to  1865.  Died  July  18,  1887. 

Hunter,  (William,)  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 


physician,  born  at  Long  Calderwood,  near  Glasgow,  It 
1718,  was  a  brother  of  John  Hunter,  noticed  above.  He 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  formed  a  professional  connection  with  Dr.  Cullen, 
who  afterwards  became  so  eminent  as  a  medical  writer. 
In  1741  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  a  medical 
practitioner.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother 
John  in  1748.  Having  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice,  he  was  appointed  in  1764  physician-extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  queen.  In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  “  Transactions”  he  contrib¬ 
uted.  About  1770  he  founded  in  London  an  anatomical 
museum,  to  which  were  attached  a  classical  library,  and 
a  cabinet  of  rare  medals,  which  cost  £20,000.  The 
most  important  of  his  publications  is  the  “  Anatomy  of 
the  Gravid  Uterus,”  (1774.)  He  died  in  1783. 

Hunter,  (William,)  a  British  surgeon,  born  at  Mont¬ 
rose,  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Bengal.  He  published  an  “  Account  of 
Pegu,”  (1785,)  “  Caverns  near  Bombay,”  a  “  Hindostanee 
Dictionary,”  and  several  medical  treatises.  He  was 
eminent  as  an  Orientalist,  and  from  1794  to  1808  was 
secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Died  in  1815. 

Hunter,  (Sir  William  Wilson,)  a  British  pub¬ 
licist,  born  July  15,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  and  was  sent  to  India  in  the 
civil  service  in  1862.  He  served  with  great  honour 
in  Orissa  during  the  famine  of  1866,  and  in  1871  was 
made  director-general  of  statistics  for  India.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,” 
“  Orissa,”  “  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,”  (20  vols., 
1876;  prepared  under  his  supervision,)  “The  Indian 
Empire,”  (1882,)  “Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,” 
(1884,)  “  The  Rulers  of  India,”  (edited  1890-95,) 
and  “The  Old  Missionary,”  (1895.) 

Hunt'ing-dpn,  (Selina,)  Countess  of,  an  English 
lady,  eminent  for  her  piety  and  munificence,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Shirley.  She  was  born  in  1707,  and  in  1728  was  married 
to  Theophilus  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  After  her 
husband’s  death,  about  1746,  she  lived  in  fellowship 
with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  chose  Whitefield  for  her 
chaplain,  and  was  noted  for  her  zeal  and  devotion. 
She  founded  at  Trevecca  a  seminary  for  preachers,  built 
chapels,  and  spent  large  sums  for  religious  purposes. 
Her  sect  was  known  as  the  “  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
Connection.”  Died  in  1791. 

Hunt'ing-fprd,  (George  Isaac,)  D.D.,  an  English 
theologian,  born  at  Winchester  in  1748.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1802,  and  of  Hereford  in  1815- 
He  published  several  Greek  and  Latin  school-books, 
“  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,”  and  sermons.  Died  in  1832. 

Hunt'ing-tpn,  (Daniel,)  a  distinguished  American 
painter,  born  in  New  York  in  1816.  He  became  about 
1835  a  pupil  of  Professor  Morse  at  New  York,  and  in 
1839  visited  Florence  and  Rome,  where  he  painted  hi» 
“  Sibyl”  and  “  Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagna.”  Having 
returned  to  New  York,  he  painted  numerous  portraits 
and  historical  subjects.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1862.  Among  his  works 
are  “Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the  Tower,* 
and  “  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr.”  He  was 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  1877- 
91.  He  died  April  18,  1906. 

Huntington,  (Frederick  D.,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine  and  author,  born  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in 
1819.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1839,  studied  divinity 
at  Cambridge,  and  from  1842  to  1855  was  minister  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in  Boston.  He  became 
preacher  and  professor  of  Christian  morals  in  Harvard 
University.  Formerly  a  Unitarian,  he  entered  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  1859,  and  Became  Bishop  of  Central  New 
York  in  April,  1869.  He  published  “  Sermons  for  the 
People, ”  (1856,)  “Sermons  on  the  Christian  Year,” 
(1881,)  and  other  works. 

Huntington,  (Jedediah  Vincent,)  an  author,  » 
brother  of  Daniel,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1815.  He  became  an  Episcopalian  priest  about  1840, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  H« 
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wrote,  besides  other  works,  Poems,  (1843,)  and  “Lady 
Alice,”  a  novel,  (1849.)  Died  March  10,  1862. 

Huntingdon,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  at  Deerhurst  in  1636.  From  1670  to  1680  he  was 
chaplain  to  a  factory  at  Aleppo,  and  collected  many  valu¬ 
able  manuscripts  in  the  Levant.  He  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Raphoe  in  1701,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  He  wrote 
a  “  Letter  on  the  Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypt,”  (published 
in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  No.  161.) 

Huntington,  (Samuel,)  president  of  the  American 
Congress,  was  born  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  in  1732. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Colonial  Council  of 
1775  by  his  opposition  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1776  took  his  seat  in  Congress  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1779  he  succeeded 
John  Jay  as  president  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  was  again  chosen  to  the  same  office  in  1780. 
He  again  served  in  Congress  in  1783,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  chief  justice  of  Connecticut.  In  1786  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  as  the  successor  of 
Roger  Griswold,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  till  his  death,  in  1796. 

See  Goodrich,  “  Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Huntington,  (William,)  an  English  Methodist 

fjreacher,  born  in  Kent  in  1744,  was  originally  a  poor 
abourer.  He  became  a  popular  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  in  London,  and  published  many 
tracts  and  controversial  works.  Died  in  1813. 

See  notice  in  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1821,  (by 

fiOUTHBY.) 

Htint'ley,  (Elias  Dewitt,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Meth¬ 
odist  clergyman,  born  at  Elmira,  New  York,  April  19, 
1844.  He  graduated  at  Geneva  College  in  1866,  was 
president  of  Lawrence  University,  1879-83,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Htin'tpn,  (Philip,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  Hampshire,  was  appointed  provost  of  Durham 
College  in  1657.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Monarchy,” 
(1644,)  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  High-Church 
party.  Died  about  1682. 

Hunts 'man,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  artisan,  born  in 
Lincolnshire  in  1704,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  cast  steel.  He  lived  in  Sheffield.  Died  in  1776. 

Hunyades.  See  Huniades. 

Hunyady.  See  Huniades. 

Huot,  Aii'o',  (Jean  Jacques  Nicolas,)  a  French 
naturalist, born  in  Paris  in  1790, published  a  “Complete 
Manual  of  Mineralogy,”  (2  vols.,  1841,)  and  revised  and 
continued  the  “System  of  Universal  Geography,”  which 
Malte-Brun  left  unfinished.  The  last  two  volumes  of 
this  were  written  by  M.  Huot.  Died  in  1845. 

Hupfeld,  hoop'ffilt,  (Hermann,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Marburg  in  1796,  became 
rofessor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1843.  He  published, 
esides  other  works,  “De  Vera  Festorum  apud  Hebraeos 
Ratione,”  (2  vols.,  1852,)  and  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
(1855.)  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar.  Died  at 
Halle  in  April,  1866. 

Huppazoli,  oop-pid-zo'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian, 
noted  for  longevity,  born  at  Casal  in  1587,  was  at  one 
time  a  merchant,  and  in  1669  was  appointed  Venetian 
consul  at  Smyrna.  He  was  abstemious  in  his  habits, 
and  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last.  Died 
in  1702. 

Hurault.  See  Chiverny. 

Htird,  (Richard,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  writer 
and  critic,  born  at  Congreve  in  1720,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  friend  of  Warburton.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1 775»  an<* 
translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1781.  The  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  him,  but  was 
declined.  Among  his  works,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  able,  are  “Dialogues,  Moral  and  Political,”  “  Letters 
on  Chivalry,”  (1762,)  “Commentary  on  Horace’s  Ars 
Poetica,”  “  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,”  and  a  “  Life  of 
Warburton,”  (1794.)  “Hurd  has  perhaps,”  says  Hal- 
lam,  “the  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  this  country, 
aimed  at  philosophical  criticism  :  he  had  great  ingenuity, 
a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  a  facility  in  applying  it ;  but 
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he  did  not  feel  very  deeply,  was  somewhat  of  a  coxcomb, 
and  assumes  a  dogmatic  arrogance  which  offends  the 
reader.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 
Died  in  1808. 

See  Francis  Kilvrrt,  “  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Hurd,”  i860;  “Life 
of  R.  Hurd,”  by  himself,  in  an  edition  of  his  Works,  8  vols.,  i8xx 
“North  British  Review”  for  May,  1861. 

Hur'dis,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Sussex  in  1763,  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper.  In 
1784  he  became  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Chichester’s  son, 
and  in  1793  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  He  wrote 
“The  Village  Curate,”  (1788,)  “Sir  Thomas  More,”  a 
tragedy,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1801. 

See  “  Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i..  1820. 

Hurd,  /m'R&'j  (Charles,)  a  French  Jansenist  writer, 
born  at  Champigny-sur-Yonne  in  1639,  was  for  many 
years  an  eminent  professor  of  languages  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris.  He  published  an  approved  “  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.”  Died  in  1717. 

Huret,  hv! r&',  (GriSgoire,)  a  French  engraver,  bom 
at  Lyons  in  1610.  His  work  is  easy  and  mellow,  and 
his  heads  expressive.  Died  in  1670. 

Hiirl'bert,  (William  Henry,)  a  journalist,  born  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  July  3,  1827.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1847,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  was  for  a  short  time  a  Unitarian  minister,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Germany  and  at  the  Dane  Law 
School.  He  became  a  journalist  of  New  York,  and  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  World”  news¬ 
paper.  He  published  “Gan-Eden,”  (1854,)  “General 
McClellan  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War,”  (1864,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  Italy,  September  4,  1895. 

Hurl'but,  (Stephen  A.,)  an  American  general,  bom 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about  1815,  commanded 
a  division  of  General  Grant’s  army  at  Shiloh,  April  6-7, 
1862.  With  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  directed  ft 
corps  of  General  Sherman’s  army  in  the  raid  to  Meridian 
in  February,  1864.  Died  March  28,  1882. 

Hurl'st9ne,(  Frederick  Yeates,)  an  English  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  was  born  in  London  in  1801. 
Soon  after  1830  he  joined  the  Society  of  British  Artists^ 
of  which  he  became  president.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Spanish  Beauty”  and  “The  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor.” 
His  portraits  are  much  admired.  Died  in  1869. 

Hurst,  (John  Fletcher,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
Methodist  bishop,  born  near  Salem,  Maryland,  August 
17,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1854, 
studied  divinity  in  Halle  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1858 
became  a  preacher.  He  had  charge  (1866-69)  of  a 
Methodist  theological  institution  in  Germany.  In  1871 
he  became  professor  of  historical  theology  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  its  president.  He  was  elected  a  bishop  in 
1880,  and  chancellor  of  the  American  University  in 
1891.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “History  of 
Rationalism,”  (1866,)  “  Outlines  of  Bible  History,” 
(1875,)  “Outlines  of  Church  History,”  (1878,)  and 
“  History  of  the  Reformation,”  (1884,)  besides  works 
translated  from  the  German.  Died  May  4,  1903. 

Hurtault,  huR'to',  (Maximilien  Joseph,)  a  French 
architect,  born  at  Huningue  in  1765.  He  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  Fontainebleau  Palace,  in  which  he  re¬ 
stored  the  gallery  of  Diana.  Died  in  1824. 

Hurter,  hooR'ter,  (Friedrich  Emanuel,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Schaffhausen  in  1786,  published  a 
“History  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,”  (4  vols.,  1834-42,) 
and  a  “History  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  his 
Family,”  ( Eltern J  (9  vols.,  1850-57.)  Died  in  1865. 

Hus'bands,  (Herman,)  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
became  a  leader  of  the  “  Regulators”  in  North  Carolina 
in  1768,  and  fought  against  Governor  Tryon  in  177L 
Died  about  1794. 

Huschke,  hdosh'keh,  (Emanuel  Gottlieb,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  philologist,  born  in  1761,  published  a  good  edition 
of  Tibullus,  (1819,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

Huschke,  (Georg  Philipp  Eduard,)  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Miinden  in  1801,  published  “  Studies  on 
Roman  Law,”  (1830,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  18S6. 

Hus'kis-spn,  (William,)  an  English  statesman  and 
financier,  born  in  Worcestershire  in  I77°*  wen* to  Paris 
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In  1783,  where  he  lived  with  one  of  his  uncles  and  learned 
the  French  language.  Sympathizing  with  the  Revolution, 
He  was  present  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  and  he 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  “SociAt^  de  1789.” 
In  1790  he  was  employed  as  secretary  to  Lord  Gower, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  England  in  1792.  Having  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  Pitt,  he  was  appointed  in  1795  under-secre¬ 
tary  in  the  department  of  war  and  the  colonies,  and  the 
next  year  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Morpeth.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1804  until  the  death 
of  Pitt,  and  again  from  1807  until  1809,  when,  as  a 
friend  of  Canning,  he  resigned  with  him.  In  Parliament 
he  represented  successively  Harwich,  Chichester,  (1812- 
23,)  and  Liverpool,  (1823-30.)  He  gained  distinction 
by  his  knowledge  of  finance  and  commerce,  and  by  his 
methodical  and  luminous  reports.  In  1823,  under  the 
auspices  of  Canning,  he  became  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  From  the  death  of  Canning  (1827)  to  1829  he 
acted  as  colonial  secretary.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  inclined  to  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  respect 
to  electoral  reform,  the  corn-laws,  and  other  restrictions 
on  commerce.  He  resigned  in  May,  1829,  because  he 
differed  from  the  Tory  ministry.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  he  was  killed  by  an 
engine,  September  15,  1830. 

See  “  Speeches  and  Biography,”  by  Wright,  3  vols.,  1831 ;  Wm. 
[brdan,  “Men  I  have  known,”  London,  1866;  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Gdn^rale.” 

Htiss,  (John,)  [Ger.  Johann  Huss,  yo'hln  h<56ss ;  Lat 
Johan'nes  Huss,]  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Church, 
was  born  at  Husinec,  (or  Hussinetz,)  in  Southern  Bohe¬ 
mia,  in  1369.  Being  appointed  in  1402  preacher  at  the 
Bethlehem  Chapel  in  Prague,  he  became  a  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  whereby  he  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  As  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague,  he  had  the  works  of  Wickliffe  trans¬ 
lated  into  Bohemian  ;  but  they  were  soon  after  burned  by 
order  of  Archbishop  Sbinko.  In  1412  he  denounced  the 
papal  bull  issued  by  John  XXIII.  against  Ladislaus, 
King  of  Naples,  and  with  his  coadjutor,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
condemned  the  sale  of  indulgences.  He  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  the  next  year,  upon  which  he  wrote  his  work  “  On 
the  Church,”  exposing  the  abuses  of  popery.  Cited 
before  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  and  provided 
with  a  pass  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  he  was  arrested 
on  his  arrival,  and,  as  he  adhered  firmly  to  his  opinions, 
he  was  burned  by  order  of  the  treacherous  emperor. 

See  £mile  de  Bonnbchose,  “Les  R^formateurs  avant  la  R£- 
forme,”  2  vols.,  1847;  “  J.  Huss  et  Hieronymi  Pragensis  Historia  et 
Monumenta,”  Nuremberg,  1558;  J.  Cochl^b,  “Historia  Hussi- 
tarum,”  1549;  Hodgson,  “  Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia, 
1867  ;  August  Neander,  “Ziige  aus  dem  Leben  des  unvergesshchen 
J.  Huss,”  Berlin,  1819;  Wm.  Gilpin,  “  Lives  of  John  Wickliffe  and 
of  the  Most  Eminent  of  his  Disciples,  Lord  Cobham,  J.  Huss,”  etc., 

H65;  Georg  Lommel,  “J.  Huss,”  1847;  Helfert,  “  Huss  und 
ieronymus  von  Prag,”  1853;  “  North  American  Review”  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1847,  (by  H.  W.  Torrey.) 

Hussein  Pasha,  hoos'sln'  pl'shi',  a  famous  Turkish 
admiral,  born  about  1750,  was  a  favourite  of  Selim  III., 
who  in  1789  appointed  him  capudan-pasha.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  superior  talents,  and  served  his  master  with  fi¬ 
delity  in  reforming  the  discipline  and  management  of 
the  navy.  He  commanded  the  fleet  which  in  1801  co¬ 
operated  with  the  English  against  the  French  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  Died  in  1803. 

Hussein  Pasha,  (or  Pacha,)  last  Dey  of  Algiers, 
born  at  Smyrna  about  1773.  At  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha, 
in  1818,  he  was  proclaimed  his  successor.  To  avenge 
an  insult  received  by  the  French  consul,  the  French 
government  sent  in  June,  1830,  an  army  which,  after 
several  days’  fighting,  forced  Hussein  to  capitulate.  He 
nras  deposed,  and  died  in  1838. 

See  A.  Nbttement,  “  Histoire  de  la  Conqufite  d’ Alger,”  1857. 
Hiis'sey,  (Giles,)  an  English  painter,  born  in  1710, 
studied  in  Italy,  and  settled  in  London  in  1742.  He 
excelled  in  portraits,  and  attempted  to  apply  to  his  art 
the  hypothesis  of  harmonic  proportions.  Died  in  1788. 

Kusson,  M'sAn',  (Jean  Honor!!:  Aristide,)  a  skil¬ 
ful  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  Pie  gained 
the  grand  prize  of  Rome  in  1830.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Dante  and  Virgil,”  a  bas-relief,  (1836,)  a  statue  of 


Voltaire,  (1839,)  and  a  marble  statue  of  “  Haid^e,”  (1830.) 
Died  in  1864. 

Hu'stpn,  (Lorenzo  Dow,)  a  Methodist  minister,  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1820,  preached  in  Kentucky,  and 
edited  several  papers. 

Hutch'9-spn,  [Lat  Hutcheso'nus,]  (Francis,)  a 
metaphysician,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1694,  was 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  While  employed  as  principal  of  an  academy 
in  Dublin,  he  published  about  1725  an  excellent  work, 
entitled  an  “  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,”  which  was  followed  by  an  “  Essay 
on  the  Passions  and  Affections,”  (1728.)  In  1729  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow.  Died  in  1747.  His  greatest  work,  “A 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  was  published  in  1755. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  thinks  Hutcheson  “was  the  father 
of  the  modern  school  of  philosophy  in  Scotland.”  He 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  moral  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  maintained  that  disinterested  affections  and  a 
distinct  moral  faculty  are  essential  parts  of  human  nature. 

Hutch'ins,  (Charles  Lewis,)  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  born  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  August  5, 
1838,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1861,  and  at  the 
GeneVal  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  He  be¬ 
came  a  presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1877, 
1880,  and  1883  was  the  secretary  of  its  general  conven¬ 
tion.  His  church  and  Sunday-school  hymnals  and  col¬ 
lections  of  church  music  are  widely  known. 

Hutch'ins,  (Rev.  John,)  born  at  Bradford-Peverel,  in 
England,  in  1698,  wrote  the  “  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Dorset.”  Died  in  1773. 

Hutch'ins,  (Thomas,)  an  American  geographer,  born 
in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  about  1735*  He  was 
appointed  geographer  to  the  United  States  by  Congress, 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  “Topographical 
Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1789. 

Hutcli'in-spn,  (Ann,)  a  religious  enthusiast,  born  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  about  1600.  She  was  the  wife  of 
William  Hutchinson,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Boston 
in  1636.  She  taught  many  doctrines  which  were  con¬ 
demned  as  heretical  by  the  Synod  of  1637.  Mrs.  Hutchin¬ 
son  herself  was  banished,  and  in  1642  removed  to  what 
is  now  Westchester  county,  New  York.  The  next  year 
her  house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians,  and  she  and  all 
her  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons,  (except  a  child 
taken  captive,)  either  perished  in  the  flames  or  were 
killed  by  the  savages. 

See  “  Life  of  Anne  Hutchinson,”  by  George  E.  Ellis,  in 
Sparks’s  “  American  Biography,”  vol.  vl,  ad  series. 

Hutchinson,  (H.  N.,)  an  English  popular  science 
author,  born  at  Chester  in  1856.  He  published  “Au¬ 
tobiography  of  the  Earth,”  (1890,)  “Extinct  Mon¬ 
sters,”  (1*892,)  “  Prehistoric  Man  and  Beast,”  (1896,) 
“  Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Hutchinson,  (John, )Colonel,  an  English  Puritan 
and  regicide,  born  at  Nottingham  in  1616.  In  1638  he 
married  Lucy  Apsley.  (See  Hutchinson,  Lucy.)  In  1643 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army 
of  Parliament,  and  next  year  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham,  which  he  bravely 
defended  in  a  long  siege  against  the  royalists.  He  was  one 
of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  He  was  hostile 
to  the  government  of  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  included  in  the  act  of  amnesty,  but,  on  a  ground¬ 
less  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  was  confined 
in  the  Tower  and  Sandown  Castle  from  1662  to  his  death 
in  1664.  His  character  was  excellent,  and  free  from  the 
austere  errors  to  which  the  Puritans  were  most  inclined. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,”  by  his  wife,  1806. 

Hutchinson,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Spennithorne  in  1674,  was  the  founder  of  the  Hutchin* 
sonian  or  mystical  school  of  biblical  interpretation.  lie 
was  employed  as  steward  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
afterwards  as  his  riding-purveyor.  His  first  work,  called 
“  Moses’  Principia,”  was  designed  to  refute  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Newton’s  “Principia.”  He  published,  also,  a 
“  Treatise  on  Power,  Essential  and  Mechanical,”  “  Glory 
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or  Gravity,  Essential  and  Mechanical,”  “  The  Hebrew 
Writings  Complete,”  “  Moses  sine  Principio,”  and  other 
works.  His  leading  idea  is  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  as  well  as 
of  religion.  His  views  excited  much  controversy,  and 
were  adopted  by  Bishop  Horne,  Parkhurst,  and  other 
eminent  divines.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Julius  Baths,  “Defence  of  John  Hutchinson’s  Tenets,” 
1751 ;  Floyd,  “Bibliotheca  Biographica. ” 

Hutchinson,  (John  Hely,)  an  Irish  statesman  and 
lawyer,  born  in  1715,  resided  in  Dublin,  and  became 
secretary  of  state.  Died  in  1794. 

Hutchinson,  (John  Hely,)  a  British  general,  bom 
in  1757*  was  the  second  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1774.  Having  gained  distinction  in 
the  Irish  rebellion,  he  was  made  major-general  in  1796. 
In  1800  he  went  to  Egypt  as  second  in  command  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  When  the  latter  was  killed,  in 
March,  1801,  Hutchinson  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  obliged  the  French  army  under  Menou  to  capitulate 
at  Alexandria  in  the  same  year.  He  was  rewarded  for 
these  services  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hutchinson.  In 
1825,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  inherited  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  Died  in  1832. 

Hutchinson,  (Lucy,)  an  English  authoress  of  great 
merit,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Allan  Apsley,  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  Tower  she  was  born 
in  1620.  She  was  married  in  1638  to  Colonel  John 
Hutchinson,  noticed  above,  after  having  received  a  liberal 
education.  She  shared  the  counsels  and  dangers  of  her 
husband  in  the  civil  war,  attended  him  in  prison,  and 
wrote  Memoirs  of  his  life,  (1806,)  which  are  greatly 
admired.  “  We  have  not  often  met  with  anything,”  says 
Lord  Jeffrey,  “more  interesting  and  curious  than  this 
volume.  ...  It  challenges  our  attention  as  containing  an 
accurate  and  luminous  account  of  military  and  political 
affairs  from  the  hand  of  a  woman,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments  in  the  person 
of  a  Puritan.  The  views  which  it  opens  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  writer  and  the  manners  of  the  age  will  be  to 
many  a  still  more  powerful  attraction.” 

See  "  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  Louisa  S.  Cos¬ 
tello,  London,  1844;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1808, 
(▼ol.  xiii. ;)  “Monk’s  Contemporaries,”  by  Guizot,  London,  1865. 

Hutchinson,  (Richard  Hely,)  Earl  of  Donough¬ 
more,  born  in  Dublin  in  1756,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
H.  Hutchinson,  noticed  above.  He  served  in  the  array 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  in  1800  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  as  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  In  1805  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  Parliament  he 
advocated  with  zeal  and  constancy  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1821.  Died  in  1825. 

Hutchinson,  (Roger,)  an  early  English  Reformer, 
became  Fellow  of  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1543.  He  left  theological  works,  which  were  published 
in  1842.  Died  in  1555. 

Hutchinson,  (Thomas,)  a  royal  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1711.  He  became  a 
judge  of  probate  in  1752,  and  chief  justice  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1760.  His  course  in  relation  to  the  Stamp  Act 
rendered  him  very  unpopular.  He  succeeded  Bernard 
as  governor  in  1769,  and  pursued  a  policy  which  tended 
to  provoke  a  revolt  in  the  colonies.  When  the  tea  was 
brought  to  Boston  in  1773,  the  inhabitants,  in  town¬ 
meeting,  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  landed,  but  be 
returned  to  its  owners.  Hutchinson,  however,  refused  to 
grant  the  ships  a  pass.  The  result  was  the  destruction 
of  the  tea  by  citizens  in  the  disguise  of  Indians.  In  1 772, 
Dr.  Franklin,  colonial  agent  in  London,  had  sent  over 
to  Massachusetts  confidential  letters  written  by  Hut¬ 
chinson  to  England,  which  showed  that  his  whole  policy 
had  been  characterized  by  duplicity  and  evasion, — that, 
professing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  colony,  he  had  secretly 
advised  the  sending  of  troops  to  Boston,  and  other 
obnoxious  measures.  He  retired  to  England  in  1774* 
Died  near  London  in  1780.  His  principal  works  are  a 
“History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from 
1628  to  1749,”  (2  vols.  8vo,  issued  in  1764-67,)  and  a 
“  Collection  of  Original  Papers  relative  to  the  History 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  (1769.)  The  “North  American 


Review”  calls  his  work  “  a  mine  of  wealth  to  all  future 
historians  and  antiquaries.”  “  It  is  written,”  says  Ban- 
croft,  “with  lively  inquisitiveness  and  lawyer-like  criti¬ 
cism,  though  without  a  glimpse  of  the  great  truths  which 
were  the  mighty  causes  of  the  revolution  he  describes.” 

See  Allen's  “American  Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Huth,  hoot,  (Georg  Leonhard,)  a  German  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1705  ;  died  in  1761. 

Hutin,  ^ii'tiN',  (Charles,)  a  French  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  worked  mostly  at  Dres¬ 
den,  where  he  died  in  1776. 

Hutten,  von,  fon  hoot'ten,  [Lat.  Hutte'nus,]  (Ul¬ 
rich,)  a  German  poet  and  humanist,  was  born  near  Fulda 
in  1488.  He  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and 
afterwards  at  Pavia,  in  Italy.  About  1520  he  repaired 
to  Mentz,  where  he  published  a  succession  of  severe 
attacks  on  the  Roman  clergy,  and  soon  after  became 
acquainted  with  Luther,  whose  cause  he  openly  espoused. 
Owing  to  the  persecution  he  now  encountered,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in 
I523*  He  possessed  rare  talents,  but  lacked  discretion 
and  morality.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  famous  “  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,”  consisting 
of  satires  on  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  (1516.) 

See  Schubart,  “  Leben  Ulrich  von  Hutten’s,”  1791;  Burckhard, 
“Commentarius  de  Fatis  et  Meritis  Ulrici  Hutteni,”  1717-23; 
Strauss,  “  Ulrich  von  Hutten,”  1858 ;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Dictionary;”  Wagenseil,  “U.  von  Hutten  nach  seinem  Leben,” 
etc.,  1823 ;  Zeller,  “  U.  de  Hutten,  sa  Vie,  ses  CEuvres,  son  Temps,” 
Paris,  1849;  Gervinus,  “  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  National-Lite- 
ratur;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nirale;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  August,  1849. 

Huttenus.  See  Hutten. 

Hutter,  hoot't^r,  (Elias,)  a  German  linguist,  born  at 
Ulm  about  1555.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  Hebrew,  and  a  Polyglot  Bible.  Died  about  1602. 

Hutter,  [Lat.  Hutte'rus,]  (Leonhard,)  a  German 
theologian,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ulm 
in  1563.  He  was  noted  for  his  rigour  and  excessive  zeal 
for  Lutheranism.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  from  1596  until  1616.  Among  his  numerous  work* 
is  a  “  Compendium  of  Theological  Subjects,”  (“  Compen¬ 
dium  Locorum  theologicorum,”  1610.)  Died  in  1616. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  J.  G.  Nkw» 
mann,  “Programma  de  Vita  L.  Hutteri,”  1706. 

Hutterus.  See  Hutter. 

Hut'tpn,  (Charles,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1737, 
was  employed  for  some  years  as  a  teacher  in  his  native 
place.  Here  he  published  treatises  on  arithmetic  and 
mensuration.  From  1773  to  1806  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
he  also  served  as  foreign  secretary  and  enriched  with 
able  scientific  memoirs.  He  acquired  celebrity  by  nu¬ 
merous  works,  among  which  are  “  Mathematical  Tables,” 
(1785,)  “Elements of  Qonic  Sections,”  a  “Mathematical 
and  Philosophical  Dictionary,”  (1795,)  a  “Course  of 
Mathematics,”  (1798,)  etc.  From  1804  to  1809  he  assisted 
Shaw  and  Pearson  in  abridging  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions.”  He  was  eminent  for  benevolence,  modesty, 
and  simplicity  of  character.  In  1807  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  pension  of  ^500.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie i  ’  “Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine”  for  1823. 

Hut'tcm,  (George  Clark,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Perth, 
May  16,  1825.  He  was  trained  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  in  1851.  Among  his  books 
are  “Law  and  Gospel,”  (i860,)  “Divine  Truth  and  its 
Self-Evidence,”  (1853,)  “The  Rationale  of  Prayer,” 
(1853,)  etc. 

Hut'tcm,  (James,)  M.D.,  a  philosopher  and  geologist, 
distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  Plutonian  theory  of 
geology,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1726.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  as  M.D.  at  Leyden  in  1749.  About  1768  he  became 
again  a  resident  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Fire,”  (1794,)  and  “Theory  of  the 
Earth,”  (1795.)  His  geological  theory  excited  much 
discussion  and  opposition,  being  attacked  by  Kirwan  and 
defended  by  Professor  Playfair,  who  wrote  “  Illustra- 
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dons  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  (1802.) 
Died  in  1797. 

Hutton,  (Laurence,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  New  York  in  1843,  engaged  in  authorship  after 
1871,  and  became  literary  editor  of  “  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  in  1886.  He  published  several  works  relating 
to  the  stage,  “  Literary  Landmarks  of  London,”  and 
of  other  European  cities,  etc.  Died  June  10,  1904. 

Hutton,  (Matthew,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
1529,  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1589,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  in  1594.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Predes¬ 
tination.  Died  in  1605. 

Hutton,  (William,)  an  English  antiquary  and  author, 
born  of  poor  parents  at  Derby  in  1723.  He  received  a 
defective  education.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  commenced 
his  career  as  an  author.  His  chief  works  are  a  “  History 
of  Birmingham,”  (1781,)  a  “History  of  Derby,”  (1790,) 
“Edgar  and  Elfrida,”  a  poem,  “The  Roman  Wall,” 
(1801,)  and  an  instructive  volume  of  “Autobiography,” 
(1816.)  His  daughter  Catherine  wrote  “  the  Miser 
Married,”  a  novel.  He  died  in  1815. 

See  his  “  Autobiography “  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi 
culties,”  vol.  i. 

Huv6,  hu'\Y,  (Jean  Jacques  Marie,)  a  French 
architect,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1783.  He  succeeded 
Vignon  as  architect  of  the  grand  church  La  Madeleine, 
which  he  finished.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute 
in  1838.  Died  in  1852. 

See  Charles  Lenormand,  “Notice  sur  J.  J.  M.  Huv4,”  1853. 

Hux'ham,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  bom  at 
Halberton  in  1694,  studied  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden, 
and  practised  with  success  at  Plymouth.  He  wrote 
several  popular  books  on  medicine,  one  of  which  is  an 
“Essay  on  Fevers,”  (1750.)  Died  in  1768. 

Hux'ley,  (Thomas  Henry,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  physiologist  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Ealing, 
Middlesex,  in  1825.  He  was  in  his  youth  a  surgeon 
in  the  royal  navy.  About  1848  he  produced  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Anatomy  and  Affinities  of  the  Family  of  the 
Medusae.”  He  succeeded  E.  Forbes  as  professor  of 
palaeontology  in  the  School  of  Mines  about  1854,  and 
Decame  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  a  “  History  of  the  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,”  (1857,)  “Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  (1863,) 
“  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
(1864,)  “  Protoplasm ;  or,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,” 
(1869,)  “  LajrSermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,”  (1870,) 
“Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals,” 
(1871,)  “Critiques  and  Addresses,”  (1873,)  “American 
Addresses,”  (1877,)  and  “Essays  on  Controverted 
Questions,”  (1892.)  In  1872  he  was  elected  lord 
rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  in  1892  was  made 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  Mr.  Huxley  was  a 
very  popular  lecturer,  and  stood  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  physiologists  and  naturalists.  He  favoured  the 
Darwinian  theory.  Died  June  29,  1895. 

Huydecoper,  hoi'deh-ko'per,  (Balthasar,)  a  Dutch 
poet  and  excellent  critic,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1695. 
He  produced  “  Arsaces,”  (1722,)  and  three  other  trage¬ 
dies,  a  good  metrical  version  of  the  Satires,  Epistles,  and 
“Ars  Poetica”  of  Horace,  (1737,)  and  other  poems. 
His  “  Essays,  Philological  and  Poetical,  or  Observations 
on  Vondel’s  Dutch  Version  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,” 
fI73°»)  are  highly  commended.  “All  that  he  has  done 
in  this  department,”  says  the  “  Biographie  U niverselle,” 
4*is  classical.”  Died  in  1778. 

Huygens  or  Huyghens,  hl'gens,  [Dutch  pron.  almost 
hni'Hens  ;  Lat.  Huge'nius,]  (Christian,)  a  celebrated 
Dutch  astronomer  and  geometer,  born  at  the  Hague, 
April  14,  1629.  He  inherited  the  title  of  Lord  of  Zuy- 
lichem.  About  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  law  and  mathematics  under  Vinnius 
And  Schpoten.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university,  he 
Degan  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  admirable  scientific 
discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions.  In  1651  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  “Theorems  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Hyper¬ 
bola,”  etc.,  and  in  1656  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn 
with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction.  In  1657  he 
rendered  important  service  to  science  and  society  by 


improving  the  clock,  being  the  first  to  apply  the  pendu¬ 
lum  to  the  measurement  of  time.  Two  years  later  he 
published,  in  his  “  System  of  Saturn,”  a  description  of 
Saturn’s  ring,  which  he  had  discovered  with  a  telescope 
of  twenty-two  feet  focal  length.  These  and  other 
successes  had  rendered  him  pre-eminent  among  the 
contemporary  savants  and  philosophers  of  all  nations. 
Newton  was  then  a  young  student  preparing  to  rival 
or  surpass  him.  The  years  1660  and  1661  were  passed 
by  Huygens  in  France  and  England.  In  1663  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  From 
1665  to  1681  he  resided  in  Paris,  whither  Colbert  had 
invited  him  in  order  to  add  iclat  to  the  newly-founded 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  this  period  he  demonstrated 
the  law  of  the  impact  of  bodies,  (1669,)  wrote  an  elegant 
treatise  on  Dioptrics,  and  published  his  great  work 
entitled  “Horologium  Oscillatorium,”  (1673,)  dedicated 
to  Louis  XIV.  Besides  the  theory  of  the  pendulum, 
this  work  contains  several  very  important  mechanical 
discoveries,  among  which  are  the  fact  that  the  cycloid 
is  the  curve  all  the  arcs  of  which,  measured  from  the 
lowest  point,  are  synchronous,  and  the  theory  (without 
demonstration)  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  made  a  near  approach  to  those  laws 
of  gravitation  afterwards  proved  by  Newton.  He  has 
the  credit  of  inventing  the  spiral  spring  which  is  used 
to  regulate  the  balance  of  watches,  which  invention  was 
also  claimed  by  Hautefeuille.  In  1681  Huygens  returned 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  constructing 
a  planetarium,  and  telescopes  of  enormous  dimensions, 
one  of  which  had  a  focal  length  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  In  1690  appeared  (in  French)  his  “  Treatise  on  the 
Cause  of  Gravity,”  and  a  “  Treatise  on  Light,”  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  his  greatest  works.  It  contains  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory,  which  was  first 
proposed  by  him  and  is  now  generally  adopted.  Died 
In  1695.  He  left  a  work  styled  “  Cosmotheoros,”  (printed 
in  1698,)  in  which  he  advances  bold  speculations  or  con¬ 
jectures  on  the  constitution  of  the  planets,  which  he 
Delieved  to  be  inhabited.  Huygens  was  never  married. 
He  loved  retirement,  and  maintained  a  good  character 
as  a  man.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Leibnitz  and  Newton,  the  latter  of  whom  called  him 
“  Summus  Hugenius.” 

See  “Vita  Hugenii,”  prefixed  to  his  “Opera  Varia,”  1724;  Con- 
dorcet,  “Eloge  de  Huygens;”  Ersch  und  Grubhr,  “Allgemein* 
Encyklopaedie Montucla,  “Histoire  des  Math^matiques Db- 
lambre,  “  Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  moderne P.  H.  Peerlkamp, 
“Annotatio  in  Vitam  C.  Hugenii,”  1821;  M.  Lemans,  “Lebens- 
beschrijving  van  C.  Huijgens;”  Dr.  F.  Hoefer,  artide  in  the 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Huygens  or  Huijgens,  (Constantijn,)  Seigneur  of 
Zuylichem,  (or  Zulichem,)  born  at  the  Hague  in  1596,  was 
the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  acted  with  credit  as 
secretary  to  three  successive  princes  of  Orange,  the  last 
of  whom  was  William  III.  of  England.  He  wrote  Latin 
epigrams,  and  other  poetical  performances,  which  were 
received  with  favour.  Died  in  1687. 

See  his  Autobiography,  in  verse,  entitled  “  De  Vita  propria  Ser- 
mones  ;”  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,”  (in  Z  ;)  Long¬ 
fellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Schinkhl,  “  Bijdrage  t<X 
de  Kennis  van  het  Karakter  van  C.  Huijgens,”  1843;  “Fraser*« 
Magazine”  for  May,  1854. 

Huyghens,  Hoi'Hens,  (Gomarus,)  a  Dutch  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  born  in  Brabant  in  1631;  died  in  1702. 

Huyn,  hoo'in,  (Luise,)  a  German  writer,  born  at 
Coblentz,  November  6,  1843.  Her  works  are  mostly 
religious  (Roman  Catholic)  tales,  written  under  the 
pseudonym  of  M.  Ludolff. 

Huyot,  /fcii'yo',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  m  1780.  He  passed  several  years  in  the 
Levant,  exploring  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  other  cities.  Died  in  1840. 

Huysman,  hois'min,  sometimes  written  Houseman, 
(Cornelis,)  an  eminent  Flemish  landscape-painter,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1648.  He  worked  mostly  at  Malines, 
(Mechlin.)  His  colouring  is  praised  by  Descamps,  who 
also  observes  that  he  had  a  great  talent  for  painting 
mountains.  Among  his  works  is  “  The  Disciples  Going 
to  Emmaus.”  Died  in  1727. 

Huysman  or  Houseman,  (Jacob,)  a  Flemish  paintet 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1656 ;  died 
in  London  in  1696. 


i,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  6,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nflt;  good;  mdon 
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Huysum,  van,  vtn  hoi'sum,  (Jacob,)  brother  of  Jan, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1680.  He 
excelled  in  flower-painting,  and  copied  several  of  his 
brother’s  works  with  accuracy.  Died  in  Loudon  in  1740. 

Another  brother,  Justus,  born  in  1684,  excelled  in 
battle-pieces,  but  died  prematurely  in  1706. 

Huysum,  van,  (Jan,)  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter, 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1682,  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Justus.  His  favourite  subjects  were  flowers  and  fruits, 
in  which  he  is  thought  to  be  unrivalled.  His  works  unite 
tasteful  composition,  richness  and  harmony  of  colour, 
freedom  of  touch,  and  exquisite  finish.  His  pictures 
were  often  adorned  with  insects,  dew-drops,  birds’  nests, 
etc.  He  had  a  peculiar  art  of  preparing  his  colours, 
which  he  always  kept  secret.  Died  in  1749. 

Huysum,  van,  (Justus,)  the  Old,  a  Dutch  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1659,  was  the  father 
of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1716. 

Huzard,  M'zIr',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  noted  French 
veterinary  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1755,  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  He  wrote  numerous  able  and  popular 
works  on  the  veterinary  art  and  rural  economy,  and  he 
had  collected  a  library  of  forty  thousand  volumes  per* 
taining  to  his  speciality.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Pariset,  “l£loge  de  Huzard;”  Baron  Silvbstrk,  “Notice 
*ur  Huzard.” 

Hvergelmir.  See  Nidhogg. 

Hvitfeld,  hvit'tSld,  (Arild,)  a  Danish  historian, 
born  in  1549.  In  1586  he  attained  the  dignity  of  senator, 
and  afterwards  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  wrote 
a  “  Chronicle  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,”  which  is 
considered  authentic.  Died  in  1609. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “  Litteraturlexicon  for  Danemark.” 

Hwiid,  hweed,  (Andreas  Christian,)  a  Danish  critic, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1749,  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  was  skilled  in  Oriental  languages.  He  published  a 
“  Life  of  Cyrus  the  Great  and  the  Younger,”  and  several 
commentaries  on  Scripture.  Died  in  1788. 

Hyacinthe.  See  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinthe,  e'i'sdNt',  (Charles  Loyson,)  PfeRE,  an 
eminent  French  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Orleans  about 
1828.  He  became  a  Carmelite  monk,  preached  for  some 
time  in  Lyons,  and  removed  about  1865  to  Paris,  where 
his  conferences  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  attracted 
much  attention.  In  September,  1869,  he  published,  in 
a  letter  to  the  general  of  his  order,  a  protest  against  the 
ultramontane  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
Church,  called  forth  by  the  Encyclical  letter  by  which 
the  pope  had  convened  a  general  council.  This  protest 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  religious  world,  and 
drew  down  upon  its  author  the  major  excommunication. 
In  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress 
at  Geneva,  of  which  Dollinger  was  the  chief,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1872,  he  was  married  in  London.  In  1873  he 
became  curate  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Geneva, 
but  resigned  in  1874,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  estab¬ 
lished  there  the  Gallican  Church. 

Hy-a-cin'thus,  [Gr.  'YaKivdog;  Fr.  Hyacinthe,  e'S'- 
s&Nt',]  a  beautiful  Spartan  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  by 
whom  he  was  accidentally  killed  in  a  game  of  discus. 
The  poets  feigned  that  Apollo  changed  him  into  the 
flower  called  Hyacinth. 

Hy'a-  des,  [Gr.  ’Ya&f,]  Anglicised  as  Hy'ads,  nymphs 
of  classic  mythology,  and  daughters  of  Atlas.  According 
to  the  poetic  legend,  they  were  changed  into  stars,  and 
now  form  part  of  the  constellation  of  Taurus.  When 
they  rose  and  set  with  the  sun,  it  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  rainy  weather. 

Hy'  att,  (Alpheus,)  Jr.,  an  American  naturalist,  born 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  April  5,  1838,  studied  at  the 
Maryland  Military  Academy,  at  Yale  College,  and  at  the 
Scientific  School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  graduated  in  1862.  In  1881  he  became  professor  of 
zoology  and  palaeontology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  His  principal  works  are  “Memoirs  on 
the  Polyzoa,”  (1868,)  and  “Guides  for  Science  Teaching,” 
besides  many  important  scientific  papers.  His  special 
studies  have  been  upon  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

Hy'att,  (John,)  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  preacher, 
born  in  1767,  officiated  in  the  Tabernacle,  London.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  sermons.  Died  in  1826. 


Hyb're-as,  [Ttfpeaf,]  an  eminent  Greek  orator,  a 
native  of  Caria,  flourished  about  40  b.c. 

Hyde,  (Anne,)  a  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  was 
born  in  1637.  She  was  married  about  1660  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne.  Died  in  1671. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  Louisa  Sit  art 
Costello. 

Hyde,  (Edward.)  See  Clarendon,  Earl  of. 

Hyde,  (Henry.)  See  Clarendon,  Earl  of. 

Hyde,  (Lawrence,)  M.P.,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  The  king  passed  one  night  in  the  house  of 
Lawrence  Hyde’s  tenant,  and  thence  was  conducted  by 
Hyde  to  the  sea-shore.  Died  in  1682. 

Hyde,  (Lawrence,)  first  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  the 
second  son  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was 
in  ultra  Tory,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  High-Church 
party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  became  first  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  treasury  in  1679.  At  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  in  1685,  he  was  appointed  lord  treasurer, 
(prime  minister.)  Though  extremely  subservient  to  the 
policy  of  the  king,  he  was  removed  from  office  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1686,  because  he  would  not  turn  Roman  Catholic. 
After  the  flight  of  James  II.,  Hyde  gave  his  adhesion  to 
William  III.  Died  in  17 11. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chaps,  ii.  and  iv., 
rol.  ii.  chaps,  vi.,  ix.,  and  x. 

Hyde,  (Sir  Nicholas,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
*572,  was  the  father  of  Lawrence  Hyde,  and  uncle  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  king’s  bench  in  1626,  and  presided  when  Sir  John 
Eliot  was  unjustly  condemned  to  prison.  Died  in  1631. 

Hyde,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  born 
In  Shropshire  in  1636,  became  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester 
in  1678,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  in  1691,  and  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1697.  He  excelled  in  Oriental 
languages,  and  was  interpreter  of  the  same  to  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  From  1665  to  1701  he 
was  principal  librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  on  Chinese  weights  and  measures,  (1688,) 
and  one  on  “Oriental  Games,”  (1694.)  His  principal 
work,  a  “  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Per¬ 
sians  and  Magi,”  in  Latin,  ( 1 700,)  displays  a  vast  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  long  time  had  a  great  reputation.  “  The 
variety  and  novelty  of  its  contents,”  says  Hallam,  “  gave 
this  book  a  credit  which  in  some  degree  it  preserves ; 
but  Hyde  was  ignorant  of  the  ancient  language  of  Persia, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  often  misled  by  Mohammedan 
authorities.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu¬ 
rope.”)  He  wrote  other  works,  and  compiled  dictiona¬ 
ries  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages.  Died  in  1703. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica ;”  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Hyde  de  Neuville,  h£d  deh  nuh'vil',  (Jean  Guil¬ 
laume,)  a  French  politician,  born  in  the  department  of 
Ni&vre  in  1776.  He  was  an  active  royalist  during  the 
republic  and  the  empire.  After  the  restoration  he  acted 
with  the  ultra  royalists  as  a  deputy  in  1815,  and  was 
minister  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  from  1816 
to  1821.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine  in  the  Mar- 
tignac  cabinet  for  a  short  time  in  1828.  Died  in  1857. 

Hyder,  the  German  of  Hydra,  which  see. 

Hyder-Alee  or  Hyder- Ali,  hl'd?r  S'lee,  [sometimes 
written,  in  French,  Haider- Ali,]  a  celebrated  Hindoo 
prince,  bom  about  1718,  entered  the  army  of  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore.  His  military  talents  procured  his  promotion 
to  the  command  of  an  army,  with  which  he  captured  Ban¬ 
galore  and  fought  against  the  Mahrattas.  About  1 759,  by 
a  bold  and  successful  coup  d’etat ,  he  obtained  the  chief 
power  in  Mysore,  leaving  his  former  master  the  title  of 
rajah  and  a  pension.  The  English,  alarmed  by  his  en¬ 
croachments,  formed  a  league  with  the  Mahrattas  against 
him,  (1766.)  In  the  war  that  ensued,  Hyder  gained  such 
advantages  that  the  English  sued  for  peace  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him,  (1769.)  In  1771  he  was  defeated 
by  the  piratical  Mahrattas,  the  English  having  failed 
to  aid  him  according  to  the  treaty.  Having  made  an 
alliance  with  the  French  and  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
English,  he  suddenly  invaded  the  Carnatic  in  1780,  took 
several  fortresses,  defeated  some  detachments,  and  rav- 
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aged  the  country  almost  to  the  walls  of  Madras.  In 
1782  he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Porto  Novo, 
and  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son, 
Tippoo  Sahib.  Hyder  was  a  Mussulman.  He  is  reputed 
the  most  able  enemy  the  British  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  India. 

See  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmain,  “  History  of  Hyder  Ali,” 
(translated  into  English  by  Colonel  W.  Miles,  1842;)  F.  Robson, 
“Life  of  Hyder- All,”  1786;  M.  Carpani,  “Memorie  sopra  la  Vita 
d’Hyder  Ah,”  1784  ;  Joseph  Michaud,  “  Histoire  du  Progris  et  de 
H  Chute  de  l’Empirede  Mysore,”  etc.,  2  vols.,  1801. 

Hy'dra,  |Gr.  *T dpa;  Fr.  Hydre,  Mr ;  Ger.  Hyder, 
nee'd^r ;  It.  Idra,  ee'dRi,]  a  monster  which  infested  the 
Lernean  marsh  and  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  It  was 
said  to  have  had  nine  heads.  (See  Hercules.) 

Hydre.  See  Hydra. 

Hy-ge'ia  or  Hy-gl-el'a,  [Gr.  ’T yieia;  Fr.  Hygie, 
e'zhe',  or  Hyg£ e,  e'zhi',]  written  also  Hygea  or  Hygia, 
the  goddess,  of  health,  in  Greek  mythology,  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Asclepias.  She  was  represented  as  holding 
a  cup  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  serpent,  drinking 
from  the  cup. 

Hygie  or  Hyg6e.  See  Hygeia. 

Hy-gl'nus  [Fr.  Hygin,  e'zhiN']  became  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  138  a.d.,  and  died  in  142.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Greek. 

Hy-gi'nus  or  Higinus,  (Caius  Julius,)  a  Roman 
grammarian,  born  in  Spain  or  Alexandria.  Originally 
a  slave,  he  was  set  free  by  Augustus  Caesar,  who  gave 
him  charge  of  the  Palatine  Library.  He  wrote  a  “  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Virgil,”  and  other  esteemed  works,  which 
are  lost.  Other  works  bearing  his  name  are  extant,  viz., 
“Mythological  Fables,”  and  “Poeticon  Astronomicon,” 
but  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  Hyginus 
who  lived  at  a  later  date. 

See  Bunts,  “  Dissertatio  de  C.  J.  Hygini  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1846. 

Hyksos.  See  Shepherd  Kings. 

Hylander,  hii-lin'der,  (Anders,)  a  Swedish  Orien¬ 
talist,  born  at  Tunhem  in  1750;  died  in  1830. 

Hylaret,  he'li'rYt  (Maurice,)  a  French  monk  and 
preacher,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1539,  was  a  partisan  ot 
the  League.  Died  in  1591. 

Hy'las,  [Gr.  *YAaf,]  a  favourite  of  Hercules,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The  Naiads, 
enamoured  with  his  beauty,  drew  him  into  the  water,  so 
that  he  was  lost  to  Hercules  forever. 

Hyll,  hil,  (?)  (Alban,)  an  English  physician,  who  prac¬ 
tised  in  London  with  a  high  reputation.  He  wrote  a 
“Commentary  on  Galen.”  Died  in  1559. 

Hyl'lus,  [Gr.  *YyUof,]  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
was  persecuted  by  Eurystheus,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father  was  the  leader  of  the  Heracli'dae.  Aided  by 
the  Athenians,  he  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  defeated 
Eurystheus,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand. 

Hy'm$n  or  Hymenaeus,  him-e-nee'us,  [Gr.  T, utjv  or 
*T nevatos ;  Fr.  Hymen,  e'mSn',  or  Hym£n£e,  e'mi'ni',] 
the  god  of  marriage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  holding  a  nuptial  torch  in  his  hand.  According  to 
one  tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the 
Muses.  Another  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Venus. 

Hymir,  hl'mjr,  written  also  Eymer,  [supposed  to  be 
derived  from  hutnr,  the  “sea,”]  the  name  of  a  great  giant 
mentioned  in  the  Norse  mythology  as  the  owner  of  a 
huge  kettle,  a  mile  deep,  which  Thor  carried  off,  having 
first  placed  it  over  his  head,  so  that  he  was  entirely 
hidden  by  it.  It  was  the  same  giant  with  whom  Thor 
went  a  fishing  and  caught  the  World-serpent. 

See  Thorpe,  "  Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ;  Mallet,  “North¬ 
ern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  Fable  XXVII 

Hym'nI-a,  [Gr.  T pvia  ;  Fr.  Hymnie,  fcm'ne',]  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Diana,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
Arcadia. 

Hymnie.  See  Hymnia. 

Hynd'fprd,  (John  Carmichael,)  Earl  of,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  diplomatist,  born  in  1701.  In  1741  he  was  employed 
with  credit  as  ambassador  to  the  Prussian  court,  and 
in  1744  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Russia.  After 
successful  efforts  to  terminate  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  acted  as  envoy  to 


Vienna  in  1752.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  lord  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1767. 

Hynd'man,  (Henry  Mayers,)  an  English  social¬ 
ist,  born  in  1842.  He  wrote  “  England  for  All,” 
(1881,)  “Historic  Bases  of  Socialism  in  England,” 
(1883,)  “The  Indian  Famine,”  (1887,)  “The  Com¬ 
mercial  Crises  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  (1892,)  etc. 

Hyne,  (Charles  John  Cutcliffe,)  an  English 
novelist,  born  at  Bibury  in  1866.  His  works  include 
“The  New  Eden,”  (1892,)  “Honour  of  Thieves,” 
(1895,)  “  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle,”  (1898,) 
“Through  Arctic  Lapland,”  (1898,)  etc. 

Hypatia,  hi-pa'she-a,  [Gr.  T nana;  Fr.  Hypatik, 
e'pi'te',]  a  celebrated  female  philosopher  and  mathema¬ 
tician,  bom  at  Alexandria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  and  displayed 
even  greater  talents  than  this  famous  mathematician  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  She  pursued 
her  studies  with  great  assiduity,  often  studying  late  in  the 
night.  After  having  improved  herself  by  travelling  and 
attending  lectures  at  Athens  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  philosophy,  she  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  she  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
to  teach  philosophy.  She  favoured  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy.  She  had  many  celebrated  disciples,  some 
of  whom  embraced  Christianity  and  cherished  through 
life  feelings  of  friendship  for  her,  although  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  worship  the  heathen  deities  of  Greece.  She 
was  noted  for  her  virtue,  her  beauty,  her  simplicity  of 
dress,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  strength  of  mind. 
Orestes,  the  prefect  of  Alexandria,  admired  her  wisdom, 
and  often  availed  himself  of  her  counsels.  Cyril,  the 
Christian  patriarch,  and  his  fanatical  monks,  appear  to 
have  regarded  Hypatia  as  the  principal  supporter  of  the 
old  religion ;  and  at  last  their  frenzy  reached  such  a  point 
that  they  tore  her  from  her  chariot  as  she  was  going  to 
her  school,  and  murdered  her.  This  occurred  in  March, 
415  a.d.  The  works  of  Hypatia  were  destroyed  when 
the  Mohammedans  burned  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
Among  these  were  a  “Commentary  on  Diophantus,” 
an  “Astronomical  Canon,”  and  a  “Commentary  on  the 
Conics  of  Apollonius  of  Perga.”  The  titles  of  all  her 
other  works  are  lost. 

See  Tillemont,  “  M^moires ;”  Wbrnsdorf,  “  Quatre  Disserta¬ 
tions  sur  Hypatie ;”  Charles  Kingsley’s  historical  romance  entitled 
“  Hypatia.” 

Hy'per-bo'rf-ans,  a  fabled  race  whom  the  Greeks 
placed  (as  their  name  indicates)  in  the  far  North,  “beyond 
the  North  wind.”  They  enjoyed  perpetual  youth,  and 
lived  in  an  earthly  paradise  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  Rhipean  Mountains. 

Hypdride.  See  Hyperides. 

Hy-per-x'dea,  [Gr.  'YirFpeidrjs  or  TTrepidijc  ;  Fr.  Hyp£- 
ride,  e'pi'rfed',]  a  famous  Athenian  orator,  was  the 
son  of  Glaucippus,  and  a  pupil  of  Plato.  He  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  party  that  opposed  Philip  of  Macedon. 
After  the  battle  of  Chaerone'a,  (338  B.c.,)  he  proposed 
to  recall  the  exiles,  to  liberate  the  slaves,  and  to  take 
other  vigorous  measures,  which  were  adopted,  and  pro¬ 
cured  peace  on  favourable  terms.  Having  refused  to 
touch  the  gold  with  which  Harpalus  corrupted  other 
orators  of  Athens,  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  prose¬ 
cution  against  Demosthenes  for  his  share  in  that  trans¬ 
action.  Hyperides  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
322.  Cicero  ranks  him  next  to  Demosthenes ;  and  other 
ancient  critics  agree  that  his  eloquence  was  of  the  highest 
order.  Important  portions  of  four  of  his  orations  were 
discovered  in  papyrus  in  1847  and  1856. 

Hy-per-i'on,  (or  hl-pee're-qn,)  [Gr.  Ttt epiuv,]  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  name  of  a  Titan,  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  (or  Terra,)  and  the  father  of  Aurora  and  Helios. 
In  Homer,  Hyperion  is  a  name  of  the  sun. 

Hy-pe'rl-us,  [Dutch  pron.  he-pa're-us,l  (Andr£  Ge¬ 
rard,)  an  eminent  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Ypres 
in  1 51 1.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg  from 
1542  to  1564.  Among  his  works  are  “De  Formandia 
Concionibus  sacris,”  (“On  the  Composition  of  Ser¬ 
mons,”  1555,)  and  “De  Theologo  ssu  de  Ratione  Studii 
theologici,”  (“  On  the  Theologian,  or  on  the  Method  of 
Theological  Study,”  1556.)  Died  in  1564. 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  &,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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Hy-perm-nea'tra,  JGr.  ’YncpfsvijoTpa;  Fr.  Hyperm- 
nestre,  e'pSRm'nSstR',]  one  of  the  Danaides,  which 
see. 

Hjfp'sl-clea,  a  Greek  mathematician  of 

an  uncertain  epoch,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
“  On  the  Right  Ascension  of  the  Constellations  of  the 
Zodiac,”  which  is  extant.  He  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  author  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  of  the 
"  Elements”  of  Euclid.  According  to  Delambre,  he 
lived  about  146  B.C. 

Hjfp-sip'jf-le,  [Gr.  'YxpinvXT],]  a  queen  of  Lemnos, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  saved  the  life  of  her  father 
when  the  other  women  of  the  island  killed  their  husbands 
and  male  relations.  She  was  afterwards  sold  into  slavery 
by  the  Lemnian  women. 

See  Lkmprikrh’s  “Classical  Dictionary.” 

Hyrcan.  See  Hyrcanus. 

Hyr-ca'nus  [Gr.  ’Yp/cavof ;  Fr.  Hyrcan,  ^rTcAn']  I, 
(John,)  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  of  Simon 
Maccabeus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  135  b.c.  After  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  130  b.c.,  he  conquered  the 
Idumeans  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Samaria.  Though 
educated  as  a  Pharisee,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
favoured  their  rivals  the  Sadducees.  He  died  in  the 
year  103,  leaving  his  office  to  his  son  Aristobu'lus. 

See  Josephus,  “History  of  the  Jews;”  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus  IL,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  his 


father,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  in  76  b.c.  His  brother  Aristo¬ 
bu'lus  having  usurped  the  regal  power,  Hyrcanus,  who 
was  a  weak  prince,  appealed  to  the  Roman  Pompey, 
who  restored  him  to  the  throne  and  priesthood.  An- 
tigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  aid  of  the  Parthians, 
deposed  Hyrcanus  about  38  B.c.,  and  was  soon  after 
supplanted  Dy  Herod,  who  married  Mariamne,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  put  the  latter  to  death,  30  B.C. 

Hyrtl,  h££R't’l,  (Joseph,)  an  able  anatomist,  born  at 
Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  in  1811.  He  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Vienna  in  1845.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy,”  (2  vols., 
1847,)  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  German  univer¬ 
sities  as  a  standard.  Died  July  17,  1894. 

Hys'lpp,  or  His'lpp,  (James,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
near  Sanquhar,  July  13,  1798.  He  became  a  school¬ 
master  in  the  navy,  and  died  near  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  December  4,  1827.  He  is  still  remembered  for 
his  sweet  and  graceful  verses. 

Hystaspe.  See  Hystaspes. 

Hys-tas'pes,  [Gr. 'Y orao-n-w ;  Fr.  Hystaspe,  fes'tfsp'; 
Persian,  GushtAsp,]  a  satrap  of  Persia,  and  the  father 
of  Darius  I.,  lived  about  550  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  into  Persia  the  learning 
of  the  Indian  Brahmans.  According  to  one  account,  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  Magians,  which  accords  with  the 
Persian  tradition  that  Gushtasp  patronized  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  (See  Gushtasp.) 

HywelL  See  Howell  the  Good. 
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I-ac'-ehus,  [Gr.  lax^of,J  a  surname  or  synonym  of 
Bacchus,  which  see. 

I-am'be,  [Gr.  'I a  servant-maid  of  Metanira, 
Queen  of  Eleusis,  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Pan.  By 
her  jokes  or  tricks  she  amused  Ceres  when  the  latter 
was  in  distress.  Iambic  poetry  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  her. 

Iamblichus.  See  Jamblichus. 

I-ap'e-tus,  [Gr.  ’laneroc;  Fr.  Japet,  zht'pl',]  in  classic 
mythology,  a  Titan,  and  a  son  of  Uranus.  He  was  the 
father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Menoetius. 
He  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Japheth 
of  Scripture.  Iapetus  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,* 
and,  according  to  Scripture,  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
inhabited  the  “isles  of  the  Gentiles,”  (Genesis  z.  5,) 
which  would  seem  to  signify  the  numerous  islands  along 
the  coasts  of  Europe  ana  Asia  Minor,  and  probably 
also  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  two  continents ;  in  other 
words,  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  which  the  early 
Greeks  were  acquainted. 

I-a'sI-on  [Gr.  ’I aoiuv]  or  I-a'sI-ua,  a  fabulous  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Electra,  (or  of  Minos  and  Corythus.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Ceres,  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches. 

Ibarra,  e-Bir'rl,  (Joaquin,)  a  Spanish  printer,  bom  at 
Saragossa  in  1725,  carried  on  business  in  Madrid.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  of  his  publications, 
especially  for  his  editions  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  (1780,)  and 
a  Spanish  version  of  Sallust,  (1772.)  Died  in  1785. 

I'bas,  a  Syrian  priest  of  the  fifth  century,  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disputes  about  Nestorianism.  lie 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  436  A. D.  At  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ephesus,  in  449,  he  was  deposed  on  the  charge  of 
favouring  the  Nestorians;  but  he  was  reinstated  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Died  in  457. 

Ib'bet-SQn,  (Mrs.  Agnes,)  an  English  botanist,  born 
in  London  in  1757.  She  investigated  the  structure  of 
plants,  and  wrote  botanical  papers  which  were  inserted 
in  Nicholson’s  “Journal”  and  the  “  Philosophical  Maga¬ 
zine,”  (1809-17.)  Died  in  1823. 

Ibbetson,  (Julius  Cmsar,)  am  English  landscape- 


*  See  Horace,  lib.  i..  Carmen  3,  in  which  the  phrases  “  Gens  hu¬ 
mans”  and  “  Iapeti  genus”  are  used  almost  synonymously, 
t  See  note  on  page  35. 


painter,  born  at  Scarborough,  copied  and  imitated  with 
success  the  works  of  Berghem.  He  wrote  an  “  Accidence 
or  Gamut  of  Oil-Painting  for  Beginners.”  Died  in  1817. 

Ib'bpt,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  divine,  born  near 
Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1680.  He  became  chaplain 
to  George  I.  in  1716,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1724.  He  delivered  the  Boyle  lectures  in  1713-14. 
Died  in  1725.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1726. 

See  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  “  Life  of  Benjamin  IbboL” 

Iberville,  d\  de'bfiR'vil',  (Lemoine  or  Lemoyne,) 
a  Canadian  navigator,  born  at  Montreal  in  1642,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  many  actions  against  the  English. 
He  commanded  a  vessel  sent  by  the  French  government 
to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  March,  1699.  He  ascended  the  river,  and 
built  a  fort  on  its  border.  Died  at  Havana  in  1706. 

Ibi,  ee'bee,  (Sinibaldo,)  an  Italian  painter,  a  pupil 
of  Perugino,  was  bom  at  Perugia,  and  flourished  between 
1505  and  1528. 

IBNy  ib’n,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “son,”  and 
forming  a  part  of  many  names ;  as,  Ibn-Hanbal,  the 
“son  of  Hanbal,”  etc.  It  is  often  written  Ben;  as,  Ali- 
Ben-AbI-TAlib,  for  Alee-Ibn-Abee  (-Ab!)  -TAlib. 

Ibn-Abeet(-Ab!)-Yakoob,(or  -Y’akftb,)  Ib’n  fFbee 
yl'kdob'  (Abool-Faraj,  I'bool  fir'lj,)  otherwise  called 
An-Nadeem  (-Nadimj-Mohammed-Ibn-Ish&k,  In- 
ni-deem'  mo-hlm'med  Ib’n  is-hik',  an  Arabian  writer, 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  catalogue  of 
books  in  the  Arabic  language,  with  brief  and  excellent 
notices  of  their  authors.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  wi  ote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

Ibn-Al-Atseer,  (-Atsyr,)  Ib’n  £1  St-seeR',  (Abool- 
H assail- Alee,  or  Aboul(-Abfll)-Hassan-All,  l'b<55l 
his'san  i'lee,)  sumamed  Az-ed-Deen,  (Azzeddyn,)  (i.e. 
the  “  Splendour  of  Religion,”)  an  Arabian  historian,  born 
in  Mesopotamia  about  1 160,  became  a  citizen  of  Mosul. 
He  excelled  in  the  science  of  prophetic  traditions,  and 
had  great  knowledge  of  history,  as  appears  by  his 
Complete  Chronicle  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to 
his  own  time.  Died  in  1233. 

See  Haji-Khalfah,  “  Lexicon  Bibliographicum ;”  Von  Hammkr- 
Purgstall,  “  Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber.” 

Ibn-Al-Atseer  (or  -Al-Atsyr)-Nasr-Allah,  Th’n  11- 
it -seek'  nis’r  ll'llh,  written  also  Alatyr  and  Alatir,  an 
Arabian  writer,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 


eas  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  g,  h,  yl,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (2r^f“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Jezeereh-Benee-Omar,  on  the  Tigris,  in  1162.  He  visited 
the  court  of  Saladin,  who  engaged  him  as  vizier  to  his 
son  and  heir,  Melik*  Afdhal.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  Prosody,  and  other  works. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary." 

Ibn-Bajah.  See  Avenpace. 

Ibn-Batmta.  See  Batootah. 

Ibn-Doreid,  Ib’n  do'rad',  (or  do'rTd',)  a  celebrated 
Arabian  poet,  born  at  Bassorah  in  838  a.d.  He  culti¬ 
vated  various  kinds  of  poetry  with  distinguished  success. 
Died  at  Bagdad  in  933. 

Ibn-Hanbal,  Ib’n  hln'bll,  (Ahmed,  In'med,)  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  sect  of  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
was  bom  at  Bagdad  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Meru)  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejrah  164.  He  attained  a  great  reputation 
for  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed. 
He  received  many  traditions  from  Sh&fei,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate.  For  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Koran 
to  have  been  created,  he  was  scourged  and  imprisoned 
by  the  caliph  Mdtassem.  He  died  at  Bagd&d  in  a.d. 
855.  The  sect  became  very  numerous  after  his  death. 
They  are  called  Hanbalites. 

Ibn-Haukal.  See  Haukal. 

Ibn-Ish&k,  (or  -iBh&q,)  Ib’n  is-htk',  an  Arabian  his¬ 
torian,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  caliph  Al-Mansoor, 
wrote  a  life  of  Mohammed  the  prophet.  He  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  but  not  a  trustworthy  writer.  Died  in  768  A.D. 

See  Sprbnger,  “Life  of  Mohammad,"  p.  69  et  seq. 

Ibn-Khak&n,  (or  -Khac&n.)  See  Al-Fath. 

Ibn-Khaldoon,  (-Khaldoun  or  -Khald&n,)  Ib’n 
Kll'doon'  ( Walee-ed-Deen-  (or  Waly-Eddyn-) 
Aboo-Zeid-Abd-er-Rahman,  wl'lee  ed-deen'  i'bdo 
zld  lbd-er-rlh'mln,)  a  celebrated  Arabian  historian,  born 
at  Tunis  in  1332.  He  removed  to  Cairo,  where  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  uprightness  as  a  judge,  and  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Cadees  (Cadis)  of  the  sect  of  Malek- 
ites  in  1384.  Afterwards,  while  on  a  journey  to  Syria, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  Taimoor,  (the  famous  Tamer¬ 
lane,)  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
respect  His  principal  work  is  a  valuable  “  History  of 
the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Berbers,  with  Preliminary 
Observations,”  which  was  recently  published  in  France. 
“We  cannot  but  conceive,  in  reading  this,”  says  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  “a  very  high  idea  of  his  judgment, 
sagacity,  and  erudition,  and  of  the  great  variety  of  his 
knowledge.”  Died  in  1406. 

See  his  Autobiography,  published  in  the  “Journal  Asiatique"  of 
1844 ;  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “  Chrestomathie  Arabe Casiri,  “  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Arabico-Hispana." 

Ibn-Khallikan,  Ib’n  Kll'le-ktn',  written  also  Ebn- 
Khalic&n  or  -Khilcan,  (Shems-ed-Deen  (or-Eddin) 
Abool-  (Aboul-  or  Abhl-)  Abb&s-Ahmed,  shSms 
ed-deen'  i'bdol  Jb'bSs'  iH'med,)  a  celebrated  Arabian 
historian,  born  at  Arbela  in  1211.  He  became  grand 
Cadee  (Cadi)  of  Damascus  about  1261.  His  chief  work 
is  a  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Famous  Moslems,” 
which  contains  over  eight  hundred  articles.  An  English 
translation  of  it  was  begun  by  Mr.  Slane,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  1841.  Died  in  1282. 

Ibn-Kotoybah  or  Abdallah-Ibn-Koteybah,  1b- 
dll'lah  Ib’n  ko-ta'bah  or  ko-tl'bah,  written  also  Cotey- 
bah  and  Qotaybah,  an  Arabian  historian  and  critic,  bom 
at  Bagdad  in  828  A.D. ;  died  in  889. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “  Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Ibn-Maimoon,  (-Maim fin  or  -Maimoun.)  See 
Maimonides. 

Ibn-Rosched,  (or  -Roahd.)  See  Averroes. 

Ibn-Sina.  See  Avicenna. 

Ibn-Tofail,  (-Tofayl.)  See  Aboo-Bekr-Ibn-Tofail 

Ibnul-Abb&r.  See  Kodhaek. 

Ibn-Yoonas,  (-Younas  or  -Y finas,)  Ib’n  yoo'nas, 
sometimes  spelled  Ibn-Younis,  (Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn- 
Abderrahman,  i'lee  Ib’n  ibd-er-rlh'mln,)  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Arabian  astronomers,  was  bom  in  979  a.d. 
He  made  at  Cairo  a  series  of  observations,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  a  work  called  the  “  Table  of  Ibn- 
Yoonas.”  Died  in  1008. 

Ibn-Zohr.  See  Avenzoar. 

Ibr&heem,  (Ibr&him,)  written  also  Ibr&hym,  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  which  see. 


I  Ibr&heem,  (Ibrahim,*)  ib-rl-heem',  thirteenth  caliph 
of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Waleed  ( Walid) 

I.  He  began  to  reign  in  Damascus  in  744  a.d.,  and  a 
few  months  after  was  deposed  by  Merw&n.  The  Arab 
historians  disagree  respecting  his  subsequent  fate. 

Ibr&heem  (Ibr&him)  I.,  (Aboo-Abdallah,  1'bGB 
lb-dll'lah,)  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Aglabides  in  Africa, 
was  the  son  of  Aglab,  and  a  native  of  Arabia.  About 
800  a.d.  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Africa  by  Haroun* 
al-Raschid.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  (808,)  Ibr&heeni 
assumed  the  royal  power.  Died  about  813. 

Ibr&heem  (Ibr&him)  I,  a  Turkish  Sultan,  brother 
of  Amurath  IV.,  was  proclaimed  in  1640,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  cruelty  and  other  vices  excited  against 
him  a  powerful  and  successful  conspiracy,  by  which  he 
was  deposed  and  strangled  in  1648  or  1649.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Mahomet  IV. 

Ibr&heem  (Ibr&him)  3X,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  the 
son  of  Iskander,  began  to  reign  in  1517,  being  the  third 
of  the  Afghan  dynasty.  He  was  a  very  unpopular  rulei. 
In  1526  the  Mogul  Baber  invaded  India,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Paniput,  where  Ibr&heem  was  defeated  and 
killed,  and  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  established  in  India. 

Ibr&heem,  (Ibr&him,)  a  favourite  of  Sultan  Solyman 

II. ,  was  a  Genoese  by  birth,  and  was  taken  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  pirates  in  his  infancy.  He  became  grand 
vizier  about  1523,  and  signalized  his  courage  in  the  war 
against  Hungary  in  1 527.  He  was  put  to  death,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Sultana,  in  1535. 

Ibr&heem,  (Ibr&him,)  born  at  Aleppo,  was  the  most 
eminent  among  the  Ottoman  jurists.  His  fame  rests  upon 
a  great  work  styled  the  “  Confluence  of  the  Seas,”  (“  Mul- 
teka  al-Abhar,”)  which  is  a  complete  code  of  laws.  Died 
in  1549. 

Ibr&heem,  (Ibr&him,)  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  son  of 
Mehemet  Alee,  (Ali,)  was  bom  in  Rumelia  in  1789.  He 
conquered  the  Wahabees,  in  Arabia,  about  1818.  In 
1824  he  commanded  an  army  and  fleet  which  Mehemet 
Alee  sent  against  the  Greeks.  Having  landed  in  the 
Morea  with  10,000  men  in  1825,  he  took  several  towns 
and  committed  many  atrocities.  The  success  of  the  allies 
at  Navarino  and  the  French  invasion  of  the  Morea  forced 
him  to  retire  to  Egypt  in  1828.  In  a  war  waged  between 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  the  Sultan,  Ibraheem  took 
Aleppo  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle  at 
Konieh,  in  Syria,  in  1832.  His  victorious  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  in 
1833.  Died  in  1848. 

See  Labat,  “L’figypte,  ancienne  et  modeme.” 

Ibr&heem  (Ibr&him)  Bey,  a  famous  Mameluke 
chief,  born  in  Circassia  about  1735.  He  went  to  Egypt 
in  his  youth,  and  entered  the  service  of  Mohammed  Bey. 
After  tne  death  of  the  latter, Ibr&heem  shared  with  Mooraa 
Bey  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  When  Bonaparte  invaded 
Egypt  in  1798  and  defeated  Moor&d,  Ibr&heem  retired 
to  Syria.  In  1800  he  took  part  against  the  French  at 
Cairo,  etc.,  and,  after  they  evacuated  Egypt,  was  again 
Governor  of  Cairo,  until  supplanted  by  Mehemet  Alee. 
Died  in  1816. 

Ibr&heem  (Ibr&him)  EfFendi,  (Sf-ffin'dee,.)  a  learned 
Turk,  who  was  born  about  1640,  and  filled  considerable 
offices  at  Constantinople.  He  was  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  was  baptized  in  1671,  retired  to  Venice,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Paul  Antonio  Effendi.  He  translated 
several  books  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  Died  in  1697. 

Ibr&heem  (Ibr&him)  Khan-Ogli,(o'glee,)  was  grand 
vizier  of  Turkey  when  Mahomet  I.  died,  in  1421.  He 
took  measures  to  secure  the  succession  of  Mahomet’s 
son,  Amurath  II.,  who  was  then  absent  from  the  capital. 
To  reward  this  service,  Amurath  gave  him  the  title  of 
Khan,  with  hereditary  privileges  which  made  his  family 
the  first  in  the  empire. _ _ 

*  The  Arabic  texts'  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  regard  to  the 
penultima  of  this  name ;  it  is  often  made  short,  but,  if  we  mistake 
not,  more  frequently  long,  as  given  above.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
remark  that  a  single  instance  of  the  insertion  of  the  Alif  (the  sipi  of 
the  long  vowel])  ought  to  outweigh  several  omissions,  as  the  latter 
might  more  easily  be  the  result  of  neglect  or  haste.  The  frequent 
omission  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  manuscript  of  writers  who  aro 
generally  correct,  merely  proves  that  the  insertion  is  not  deemed 
absolutely  indispensable.  Its  omission  may  be  compared  to  tha 
neglecting  to  dot  one’s  ts  in  writing  English, — a  fault,  undoubtedly,  but 
•  mult  often  committed  by  writers  otherwise  remarkable  for  accuracy. 


1,  c,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  &,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  short;  ?,  5,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mfit;  nflt;  good;  moon; 
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Ibrahim.  See  Ibraheem. 

Ibrahym.  See  Ibraheem. 

Ibsen,  ib'sen,  (Henrik,)  a  Norwegian  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Skien,  March  20,  1828.  He  began 
life  as  an  apothecary.  His  “Catiline,”  (1850,)  a  drama, 
was  an  ill- written  production.  In  1851  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Christiania,  and  afterwards  was  director 
of  theatres,  first  at  Bergen  and  then  at  Christiania. 
In  1864  he  left  Norway,  in  anger  because  it  failed  to 
help  the  Danes  in  their  war  with  Prussia,  and  resided 
abroad  till  1892.  His  “Warriors  in  Helgeland,” 
(1858,)  and  “Rival  Kings,”  (1864,)  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  Scandinavian  national  dramatists,  and 
his  “Love’s  Comedy,”  (1862,)  was  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  his  satirical  social  dramas.  He  produced  other 
historical  dramas,  but  first  attracted  world-wide  atten¬ 
tion  by  “A  Doll’s  House,”  (1879.)  This  keen  ar¬ 
raignment  of  modern  social  customs  was  followed  by 
“Ghosts,”  (1881,)  “The  Wild  Duck,”  (1884,)  “The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,”  (1888,)  “The  blaster  Builder,” 


and  King  of  Jerusalem.  She  was  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  piety.  Died  in  1113. 

See  Baillet,  “  Vies  des  Saints.” 

Idace.  See  Idacius. 

Idacius,  e-da'she-us,  [Fr.  Idace,  e'diss',1  a  Spanish 
chronicler,  born  at  Lamego  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  became  Bishop  of  Chaves,  (Aquae  Flaviae,) 
in  Portugal.  He  was  author  of  a  “  Chromcon”  of  the 

Ceriod  from  379  to  468  A.D.,  which  was  printed  in  Pari* 
y  Sirmond  m  1619. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

I'das,  [Gr.  *Idac,]  a  son  of  Aphareus,  took  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  was  renowned  for  valour. 
Idas  and  his  brother  Lynceus  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Dioscu'ri,  Idas  killed  Castor,  and  was  in  turn  killed 
by  Pollux. 

Iddesleigh,  (Earl  of.)  See  Northcote,  (Wal¬ 
ter  Stafford.) 

Ide.  See  Ida. 


Ideler,  ee'deh-l^r,  (Christian  Ludwig,)  a  Prussian 
fi89'2,)  “John  Gabriel  Borkwan,”  (1896,)  and  others,  astronomer  and  linguist,  born  near  Perleberg  in  1766. 
psychological  in  their  interest,  but  vividly  realistic  in 


language,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  storm  of  contro¬ 
versy  among  critics. 

Ib'^-OHO,  I’lfiwcof,]  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Rhe- 
gium,  in  Italy,  flourished  about  560  B.C.,  and  passed  part 
of  his  life  at  Samos.  His  poems,  which  were  chiefly 
love-songs,  are  lost,  except  a  few  fragments.  He  waS 
the  fifth  lyric  poet  of  the  Alexandrian  canon,  and  had 
a  high  reputation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
robbers.  His  death  has  furnished  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  Schiller’s  minor  poems,  "  Die  Kraniche 
des  Ibycus.” 

19a.  See  Isa. 

Icard,  e'kf  r',  (Charles,)  a  French  Protestant  min¬ 
ister  and  writer,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1636.  He  was 
driven  into  exile  by  persecution  in  1682,  and  settled  at 
Bremen  in  1688. 

Icare.  See  Icarus. 

I-ca'rl-us,  [Gr.  ’I Kapiog,]  also  called  Icarus,  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  to  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  taught  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vine.  He  was  killed  by  some  shepherds,  to 
whom  he  had  given  wine  and  who  suspected  that  he  had 
poisoned  them.  The  legend  adds  that  he  was  changed 
mto  the  constellation  Bootes. 

Icarius,  a  Lacedaemonian,  the  father  of  Penelope. 
He  urged  her  to  remain  at  Sparta  after  she  was  married 
to  Ulysses ;  but  she  preferred  to  follow  her  husband. 

Ic'a-rus,  [Gr.  'bcapoc;  Fr.  Icare,  e'klR',]  son  of  Dae¬ 
dalus, with  whom,  according  to  the  Greek  mythology, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete.  Having 
attempted  to  fly  by  means  of  artificial  wings  made  with 
wax,  they  were  melted  by  his  approaching  too  near  the 
sun,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea, 


h: 


rmcn  received  irom  nun  uie  name  01  me  nauaii  oca,  Twtacqt  I  Trlnna  i 
Iccius,  ik'she-us,  a  Roman  philosopher,  lived  about  f  h  :  , 

0  b.c.,  and  was  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to  -g ^  immortality. 


im  an  epistle  and  an  ode. 

Icher,  e'shaiR',  (Pierre,)  a  French  physician  and 
Hellenist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1658;  died  in  1713- 

I-cil'I-us,  (Lucius,)  a  Roman  tribune,  who  was  affi¬ 
anced  to  the  celebrated  Virginia.  He  was  elected  tribune 
of  the  people  in  456  b.c.,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  successful 
revolt  against  the  Decemviri  about  450  b.c. 

See  Niebuhr,  “  History  of  Rome.” 

Ic-ta'nus,  [’Lmvof,]  a  celebrated  Grecian  architect, 
who  flourished  about  450  b.c.  He  built  several  grand 


Frederick  and  Charles,  and  in  1821  became  professor  at 
the  Berlin  University.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Historical 
Researches  on  the  Astronomical  Observations  of  the 
Ancients,”  (1806,)  “On  the  Calendar  of  Ptolemy,”  and 
other  similar  treatises.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Died 
in  Berlin  in  1846. 

Ideler,  (Julius  Ludwig,)  a  physician,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1809.  He  published 
“  Meteorology  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,” 
(1832,)  “Hermapion,  or  Rudiments  of  the  Hieroglyphic 
Literature  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  (1841,)  and  other  anti¬ 
quarian  treatises.  Died  in  1842. 

Ideler,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  Prussian  physician,  bom 
in  1 795,  lived  in  Berlin.  He  is  known  as  a  writer  on 
mental  maladies.  Died  at  Kumlosen,  July*  29,  i860. 

Ides,  ee'dSs,  (Everard  Isbrantz,)  a  German  travel¬ 
ler,  born  in  Holstein  about  1660.  He  was  sent  to  Pekin 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1692  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  returned  in  1694.  A  narrative  of  his  journey, 
published  in  1 704,  is  a  work  of  some  merit. 

Idman,  id'min,  (Nils,)  a  Swedish  philologist,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1778  “Researches  on  the  Finnish  People,  and 
the  Relations  between  the  Finnish  Language  and  the 
Greek.” 

Idomeneus,  [Gr.  ’Ido/uevevc,]  a  Greek  historian,  bom 
at  Lampsacus,  lived  about  300  B.c.  He  was  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Epicurus.  His  works  are  not  extant 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Grsecis.” 

Id  ana,  e-doo'ni,  or  Idun,  sometimes  written  Idtm 
na,  [etymology  doubtful,]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  immortality,  who  keeps  a  casket  of  apples,  of 
which  if  the  gods  partake  they  never  grow  old.  (See 
Iduna  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Bragi,  the  god 
one  sense  may  be  said  to  possess  the 
gift  of  immortality. 

Iefremoff  or  Iefremov.  See  Yefremof. 

Ienichen.  See  Jenichen. 

Iermak.  See  Yermak. 

Iezdedjerd.  See  Yezdejerd. 

121  and,  if  flint,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a  celebrated 
German  actor  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Hanover  in  1759. 
He  became  director  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin  in 
1796,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  director-general  of  the 
royal  plays.  Among  his  most  popular  dramas  are  “  The 
Hunters,”  (“  Die  Jager,”)  “  The  Advocates,”  and  “  The 
Old  Bachelors,”  (“Die  Hagestolzen.”)  He  also  pub- 

“It  is 


temples,  among  which  was  that  of  Apollo  Epicurius  in  Hshed  several  ’  treatises  on  the  dramatic  art.  .. 

Arcadia.  The  most :  memorable  monument  of  his  genius  ;  jmpossjbie  »  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “to  have  more 
is  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  built  by  order  of  Pericles.  ori  -  ality  than  iffland;  and  he  is  as  superior  in  the 


Callicrates  was  associated  with  Ictinus  as  architect  of 
this  edifice,  which  is  probably  the  most  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  Grecian  architecture  in  any  age.  Its  length  was 
227  feet  and  its  breadth  about  100.  (See  Callicrates.) 

See  Pausanias,  book  viiL 

Icwara.  See  Iswara. 

I'da,  [Fr.  Ide,  id,]  Countess  of  Boulogne,  bom  about 
1040,  was  the  mother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  crusader 


originality 

theory  as  in  the  practice  of  his  art”  Died  in  1814. 
Igdrasil,  (YggdrasiL)  See  Odin. 

Iglesias  de  la  Casa,  e-gla'se-ls  dl  II  ki'al,  (Josit,) 
a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Salamanca  in  1753 ;  died  in  1791- 
See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europeu” 

Ignace.  See  Ignatius. 

Ignarra,  in-yir'rl,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  antiquary 


*  ^  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this,  (Jgp’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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and  priest,  born  near  Naples  in  1728,  was  a  good  clas¬ 
sical  scholar.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Naples  in  1771,  director  of  the  royal 
printing-office  in  1782,  and  preceptor  of  the  prince  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Bourbon  in  1784.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
an  esteemed  commentary  “  De  Palaestra  Neapolitana  ’’ 
{1770.)  Died  in  1808. 

See  Castal:  r,  “  Ignarras  Vita,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Opuscoli,”  1807. 

Ignatieff,  ig-nii'te-?f,  (Nikolai  Pavlovitch,)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  general  and  diplomat,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
January  29,  1832.  He  entered  the  army,  was  rapidly 
promoted,  and  was  afterwards  sent  upon  various  im¬ 
portant  diplomatic  errands.  In  1858  he  obtained  from 
China  the  cession  of  extensive  territories,  and  from  1859 
to  1863  he  was  full  ambassador  at  Peking.  He  was 
(1864-77)  Russian  envoy  to  Turkey,  and  in  1878  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  minister  of  the  interior. 

Ignatius,  ig-na'she-us,  [Gr.  ’lyvanoc ;  Fr.  Ignace, 
in'yiss';  Ger.  Ignaz,  ig-nits';  It.  Ignazio,  fen-yit'se-o,] 
surnamed  Theoph'orus,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
Fathers,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  imme¬ 
diate  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Syria.  About  67  a.d.  he  became  bishop 
or  minister  of  the  church  of  Antioch  by  the  appointment 
of  Saint  Peter,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  of  Saint 
John.  He  had  filled  this  station  acceptably  about  forty 
years,  when  the  emperor  Trajan  began  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  Ignatius  was  brought  before  Trajan 
at  Antioch,  and,  refusing  to  renounce  his  religion,  was 
condemned,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in  107, 
being  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  His 
epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Trallians,  Magnesians,  Romans, 
Philadelphians,  Smyrneans,  and  to  Polycarp  are  extant, 
and  are  regarded  by  many  able  critics  as  precious  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  primitive  Church;  but  not  a  few  scholars 
reject  them  entirely.  There  are  eight  other  Ignatian 
epistles  which  are  generally  conceded  to  be  spurious. 
In  one  of  his  epistles  we  find  the  words,  “  Now  I  begin 
to  be  a  disciple ;  I  weigh  neither  visible  nor  invisible 
things,  that  I  may  win  Christ  I” 

See  Cave,  “  Historia  Literaria Pbabson,  “  Vindicias  Ignatianae,” 
Cambridge,  1672 ;  W.  Cureton,  “  Vindicias  Ignatianae,  or  the  Genu¬ 
ine  Writings  of  Saint  Ignatius  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Heresy,” 
8vo,  1846 ;  CoStlosquet,  “  Vie  de  Saint- Ignace,  SJvSque  d’ Antioch,” 
1857 ;  Mss.  Jameson,  ”  History  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art” 

Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  born  in  799 
A.D.,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  Curopalates. 
When  the  latter  was  deposed,  Ignatius  entered  a  monas¬ 
tery,  and  became  eminent  for  piety  and  wisdom.  In  846 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  Eleven  years 
after,  he  was  banished  and  cruelly  treated  for  his  opposi 
tion  to  Bardas,  an  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  who  appointed 
in  his  place  the  ambitious  Photius.  The  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  began  while  Photius 
was  in  office,  and  has  continued  ever  since  that  time.  In 
867  the  emperor  Basilius  reinstated  Ignatius,  who  as¬ 
sembled  in  869  an  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople, 
which  condemned  Photius  and  his  party.  Died  in  877. 

See  David  Nicetas,  “Vita  S.  Ignatii,”  1604. 

Ignatius  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 

Igor  (ee'gor)  I.,  third  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  a  son 
of  Rurik,  was  born  about  875,  and  succeeded  Oleg  in 
912  a. d.  He  led  an  expedition  against  Constantinople  in 
941,  and  compelled  the  Greek  emperor  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  by  a  treaty  in  945.  Igor  was  killed 
in  an  ambuscade  in  945.  After  his  death  his  widow  Olga 
was  converted  to  Christianity. 

See  Solovibf,  “  Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Igor  H.,  or  Igor  Olgovitch,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia, 
began  to  reign  at  Kief  about  1 145.  His  claim  was  con¬ 
tested  by  Iziaslaf,  who  defeated  him  in  1 146.  Igor  was 
confined  in  a  convent,  and  assassinated  in  1 147. 

See  Karamzin,  “  Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Ihre,  ee'reh,  (Johan,)  a  Swedish  scholar,  eminent  in 
hilology,  born  at  Lund  in  1707,  graduated  with  the 
ighest  honour  at  Upsal  in  1730.  After  visiting  France, 
England,  etc.,  he  returned  to  Upsal  and  became  professor 
of  poetry  and  of  theology  in  the  university  of  that  place. 
In  1738  he  obtained  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  and  political 


science,  which  he  occupied  about  forty  years,  acquiring 
great  celebrity  as  t  lecturer  and  author.  In  1769  he 
published  his  “  Swedish  Glossary,”  (“  Glossarium  Suio- 
gothicum,”)  a  monument  of  his  immense  learning  and 
critical  sagacity,  containing  a  philosophic  treatise  on  the 
filiation  of  languages,  besides  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  affinity  of  Swedish  words.  He  also  wrote  several 
hundred  excellent  academical  dissertations,  and  is  justly 
ranked  among  the  best  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1759  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Polar 
Star.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Floderus,  “Parentation  ofVer  J.  Ihre,”  1781  ;  Gkzeuu.% 
“  Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Min.” 

Ihre,  (Thomas,)  a  Swedish  writer,  father  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  at  Wisby  in  1659 ;  died  in  1720. 

See  T.  Rud£n,  ‘‘Trognas  Strid  och  Seger,  Likpredikan  bfver  T. 
Ihre,”  1720. 

Iken,  ee'ken,  (Conrad,)  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Bremen  in  1689.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Bremen,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “  Antiquitates 
Hebraicae,”  (1730.)  Died  in  1753. 

Iken,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a  German  religious 
writer,  born  at  Neuenkirchen  in  1791;  died  in  1820. 

Ildefonse.  See  Ildefonso. 

Il-de-fon'so,  [Lat.  Ildefon'sus;  Fr.  Ildefonsr, 
fel-deh-ffiNs',]  Saint,  a  Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Toledo 
in  607  A.D.,  was  a  pupil  of  Saint  Isidore.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  658.  He  wrote,  besides  several 
theological  treatises,  a  continuation  of  Saint  Isidore’s 
work  “  De  Viris  illustribus.”  Died  in  669. 

See  Cixila,  “  Vita  Ildefonsi ;”  Gregorio  Mayans,  “  Vida  de  S. 
Ildefonso,”  1727. 

Ilepooshin  or  Hepouschin,  il-e-poo'sh£n,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  poet  of  the  present  age,  lived  near  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  wrote  pastoral  poems. 

Hgen,  il'g?n,  (Karl  David,)  a  distinguished  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  Prussian  Saxony  in  1763.  He  became  in 
1794  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.  His 
principal  works  are  entitled  “  Hymni  Homerici,”  and 
“  Convivial  Songs  of  the  Greeks,”  (“  Scholia  sive  Car- 
mina  convivialia  Graecorum.”)  Died  in  1834. 

See  F.  C.  Krafft,  “Vita  C.  D.  Ilgeni,”  1837;  R.  Stbrn,  “Nar- 
ratio  de  C.  D.  Ilgenio,”  1839;  “Ilgeniana:  Erinnerungen  an  Dr.  C. 
D.  llgen,”  Leipsic,  1853. 

Ilia.  See  Rhea  Silvia. 

I-lith-^-i'a  or  Eileithyia,  [Gr.  E iteidvia,]  written 
also  Eleithyia  and  Eleutho,  a  Greek  goddess,  who 
presided  over  birth.  Though  originally  distinct  from 
Diana,  (Artemis,)  she  seems  later  to  have  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  her.  (See  Lucina.) 

Ilive,  I'liv,  ?  (Jacob,)  an  English  printer,  who  became 
noted  by  his  fictitious  “  Book  of  Jasher,”  (1751,)  which  he 
pretended  to  have  translated  from  Alcuin.  Died  in  1763. 

Illescas,  61-y§s'kis,  (Gonsalvo,)  a  Spanish  monk, 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Popes,”  (1570.)  Died  in  158a 

Illgen,  il'g?n,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a  German 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1786,  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  works,  and  edited  a  journal  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1844. 

Ulyricus.  See  Francowitz. 

Hmoni,  il-mo'nee,  (Immanuel,)  a  Finnish  physician, 
born  in  1797,  wrote  “Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 
Nosology  of  the  North,”  (3  vols.,  1846-53.)  Died  in  1856. 

I^lus,  [Gr.  'IAof,]  the  founder  of  Ilium,  (Ilion,)  or  Troy, 
was  a  son  of  Tros,  (which  see.) 

Im&d-ed-Deen,  (-Eddyn  or  -Eddln,)  e-mtd'  ed- 
deen',  (i.e.  the  “  Pillar  of  Religion,”)  (Mohammed, 
mo-him'm&d, )  surnamed  Al-Kateb,  was  born  at  Is¬ 
pahan  in  1125  a.d.  He  went  in  1167  to  Damascus, 
where  he  became  the  secretary  of  Noor-ed-Deen.  After 
the  death  of  Noor-ed-Deen,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
famous  Saladin,  whose  victories  he  celebrated  in  an  ode, 
and  whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  until  the  death 
of  that  prince.  Im&d-ed-Deen  wrote  a  “  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,”  and  “  Memoirs  of 
the  Moslem  Poets  of  the  Sixth  Century  of  the  Hejrah.^ 
Died  in  1201. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  ‘‘Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Im&d-ed-Dowlah,  (or  -Eddaulah,)  e-mtd'ed-d5w'- 
lah,  (i.e.  “  Pillar  of  the  State,”)  (Alee-Abool-Hassan* 
Alee-Ibn-Booyah,  1'lee  i'bobl  hls'san  i'lee  Ib’n  boo'- 
y^h,)  King  of  Persia,  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
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Bouides,  and  began  to  reign  in  933  a.d.  He  conquered 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  died  in  949,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  nephew,  Adhad-ed-Dowlah. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary;"  Weil,  “Ge- 
achichte  des  Chalifen.” 

Imberdis,  aN'bSR'diss',  (Andr£,)  a  French  writer, 
born  at  Ambert  about  1810,  published  a  “History  of  the 
Religious  Wars  in  Auvergne  during  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,"  (2  vols.,  1841.)  Died  in  1878. 

Imbert,  &N'baiR',  (BarthElemy,)  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1747.  He  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty 
“The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  a  graceful  poem,  which  was 
much  admired.  The  plan  was  ingenious,  and  the  style 
natural  and  elegant.  Died  in  1790. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Imbert,  (Guillaume,)  a  French  litterateur ,  born  at 
Limoges  about  1743  ;  died  at  Paris  in  1803. 

Imbert,  (Jean,)  a  French  jurist,  born  at  La  Rochelle 
about  1522,  published  “  Institutiones  Forenses,"  (1542,) 
often  reprinted.  Died  about  1600. 

Imbert,  (Joseph  Gabriel,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  born  in  Marseilles  in  1654,  was  a  pupil  of  Le¬ 
brun  and  of  Van  der  Meulen.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four 
he  took  the  monastic  vows,  after  which  he  painted  only 
sacred  subjects.  His  chief  work  is  a  “  Calvary.”  Died 
in  1740. 

Imbonati,  ^m-bo-ni'tee,  (Carlo  Giuseppe,)  an  Ital¬ 
ian  bibliographer,  born  at  Milan,  wrote  “Bibliotheca 
Latino-Hebraica,”  (2  vols.,  1696.)  Died  after  1696. 

Imhof  or  Imhoff,  im'hof,  (Gustav  Willem,)  born 
in  Amsterdam  in  1705,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cey¬ 
lon  in  1736.  Having  gained  general  confidence  by  hia 
conduct  and  capacity,  he  became  about  1742  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Died  in  1750. 

Imhof,  von,  fon  im'hSf,  (Jakob  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  genealogist,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1651.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  royal  and  noble  families 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  many  works  on  genealogy,  among 
which  is  one  in  2  vols.,  (1684.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Kohler,  “  Lebensgeschichte  Imhofs.” 

Im-ho-tep,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  supposed 
to  be  the  god  of  science,  and  chiefly  honoured  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  He  was  the  son  of  Ptah  and  Pakht. 

Imilcon.  See  Himilco. 

Im'I-spn,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician,  wrote  a 
valuable  work  entitled  “The  School  of  Arts,”  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  1807  Professor  J. 
Webster  published  an  improved  edition,  with  the  title 
of  “Elements  of  Art  and  Science.”  Died  in  1788. 

Im'lah,  (John,)  a  Scottish  song- writer,  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  November  15,  1799.  He  published  “  May-Flow¬ 
ers,”  a  volume  of  lyrics,  (1827,)  and  “Poems,”  (1841.) 
Died  in  Jamaica,  January  9,  1846. 

Immermann,  im'm$r-m&n/,  (Karl  Lebrecht,)  a 
German  dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1796, 
was  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled  “The  Princes  of 
Syracuse,”  (1821,)  “The  Valley  of  Ronceval,”  “King 
Periander,”  (1823,)  and  other  tragedies.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  tales  and  lyric  poems.  Died  in  1840. 

See  Karl  Immermann,  “Memorabilien,"  3  vols.,  1840-43 ;  F. 
Freiligrath,  “C.  Immermann,  Blitter  der  Erinnerung  an  ihn,” 
184a ;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1843. 

Imcla.  See  Francucci. 

Imparato,  fem-pi-ri'to,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Naples  about  1530,  was  a  pupil  of  Titian, 
whose  style  he  imitated  with  some  success.  Died  after 
1565. 

Imperiale,  £m-p4-re-&'l&,  (Francesco,)  born  at 
Genoa  about  1370,  went  to  Spain,  and  became  attached 
to  the  court  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  Spanish  poets  of  that  time. 

Imperiali,  tm-pi-re-H'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  author,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1568, 
graduated  at  Padua,  and  practised  with  success  in  his 
native  city.  He  wrote  Latin  poems,  which  were  admired, 
also  a  collection  of  observations  entitled  “Exotericae 
Exercitationes,”  (1603.)  Died  in  1623. 

His  son  Giovanni,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1602,  was  also 
a  physician,  and  wrote  “  Musaeum  Historicum  et  Physi- 
cum,”  consisting  of  eulogies  and  memoirs  of  eminent 
literary  men.  Died  in  1670. 


Imperial!,  (Giovanni  Vincente,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Genoa  about  1570,  served  the  state  as  a  diplo¬ 
matist,  and  held  a  high  command  in  the  navy.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  poems,  “Lo  Stato  rustico,”  (1611,)  which 
was  received  with  favour.  Died  about  1645. 

See  Soprani,  “Scrittori  Liguri.” 

Imperial!,  (Giuseppe  Renato,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
distinguished  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  was  born  of 
a  noble  family  at  Genoa  in  1651.  It  is  said  he  would 
have  been  elected  pope  in  1730,  if  the  court  of  Spain 
had  not  interposed  against  him.  Many  learned  men  were 
recipients  of  his  bounty.  Died  in  1737.  He  left  a  noble 
library,  which,  by  his  will,  was  kept  open  to  the  public. 

See  Tipaldo,  “  Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Imperiali-Let’cari,  £m-p&-re-ji'lee  lfiR-kl'ree,  (Fran¬ 
cesco  Mario,)  was  Doge  of  Genoa  when  that  city  was 
bombarded  by  the  fleet  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1684.  Hos¬ 
tilities  having  been  suspended  by  the  mediation  of  the 
pope,  the  Doge  went  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1685. 

Im/pey,  (Sir  Elijah,)  an  infamous  judge,  who  offi¬ 
ciated  in  India  during  the  administration  of  Warren 
Hastings;  was  recalled,  1782;  impeached,  1788;  died 
in  1812. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Imp>ey,”  by  E.  B.  Impby,  1846; 
Macaulay,  “Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.” 

Impiccati,  degli,  a  surname  of  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno.  (See  Castagno.) 

I'na  or  I'nas,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Heptarchy,  succeeded  Ceadwalla  in  689 
a.d.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  superior  talents, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  legislators  among 
the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons.  He  waged  war  successfully 
against  the  people  of  Kent  and  the  Britons  about  710. 
In  728  he  resigned  his  crown,  and  died  at  Rome  the 
same  year. 

See  William  of  Malmesbury,  “  Gesta  Regum  Anglorum." 

In'a-ehus,  [Gr.  ’Iva^of,]  a  mythical  personage,  the 
son  of  Oceanus,  and  father  of  Io,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  King  of  Argos.  Having  been  chosen  as  umpire 
by  Neptune  and  Juno  when  they  disputed  about  the 
possession  of  Argos,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Juno. 

Inca,  ing'kH,  (plural  Incas,)  a  Peruvian  or  Quichua 
word,  signifying  “  chief,”  and  applied  to  the  dynasty  reign¬ 
ing  in  Peru  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  coun¬ 
try  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the 
Peruvians  did  not  possess  the  art  of  writing,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  or  even  forming  a  satisfactory 
conjecture  respecting,  the  earliest  date  of  their  power.  The 
Incas  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Manco  Capac  and 
his  wife  Mama  Ocllo,  who  were  the  children  of  the  sun. 
(See  Manco  Capac.)  The  empire  of  the  Incas,  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power,  extended  through  nearly 
forty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  contained  an  area  of 
between  one  and  two  million  square  miles.  Their  sub- 
jects,  though  unacquainted  with  letters,  had  in  many 
respects  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  They 
understood  the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  many  other  arts,  and  were  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  general  liberality  and  wisdom  of  their 
state  policy ;  though  some  of  their  laws  and  regulations 
were,  according  to  the  standard  of  Christian  civilization, 
both  unjust  and  inhuman. 

See  Prescott’s  “  Conquest  of  Peru,”  book  i.  chap.  i. 

Inch'b&ld,  (Elizabeth,)  a  popular  English  actress, 
novelist,  and  dramatist,  born  at  Stanningfield  in  1753, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Simpson.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  came  to  London  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  an  actress,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Inchbald, 
who  had  obtained  some  success  on  the  stage.  After 
performing  with  her  husband  several  seasons  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  other  towns,  she  made  her  dibut  at  Covent 
Garden  in  178c,  and  was  very  successful.  Her  success 
is  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  her  personal  beauty 
and  virtuous  character.  In  1789  she  retired  from  the 
stage.  She  wrote  “  Such  Things  Are,”  “  Every  One 
has  his  Fault,”  “To  Marry  or  Not  to  Marry,”  and  many 
other  plays.  Her  greatest  productions  are  two  novels, 
“A  Simple  Story,”  (1791,)  and  “Nature  and  Art,”  (1796,) 
which  obtained  extensive  and  durable  popularity.  Her 
“‘Nature  and  Art,’ "says  Hazlitt,  “is  one  oi  the  most 
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Interesting  and  pathetic  stories  in  the  world.”  The 
other  work  is  highly  commended  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Died  in  1821. 

See  her  Life,  by  Boaden,  1833;  Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of 
the  Literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Last  Century,”  voL  i.,  1843. 

Inch'j-quin,  (Morrogh  O’Brien,)  Baron  of,  a 
famous  Irish  soldier,  born  about  1618.  He  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  civil  war,  fighting  alternately  for 
Charles  I.  and  against  him.  He  was  a  royalist  from  1640 
to  1645,  and  gained  several  victories.  About  1649  he 
entered  the  French  service,  with  the  rank  of  general. 
Died  in  1674. 

Inchofer,  ing'Ko'fer,  (Melchior,)  a  Jesuit,  bom  in 
Vienna  in  1584,  lived  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and  wrote 
several  learned  works,  among  which  is  the  “Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  of  Hungary,”  (1644,  unfinished.)  He  had 
more  learning  than  critical  judgment.  Died  in  164S. 

See  Baylb,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Incledon,  ink'^l-dgn,  (Benjamin  Charles,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  vocalist,  born  in  Cornwall  in  1764,  served  several 
years  in  the  royal  navy.  He  first  appeared  in  a  London 
theatre  in  1 790,  and  performed  many  years  with  success. 
Died  in  1826. 

Indaco,  1’,  lfen'di-ko,  (Francesco,)  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  flourished  about  1530. 

Indaco,  1’,  (Jacopo  da  Firenze,)  a  Florentine  painter, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio, 
and  worked  at  Rome. 

See  Vasari,  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

India,  £n'de-i,  (Tullio,  )  called  the  Elder,  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Verona,  and 
flourished  in  1545.  He  was  a  skilful  painter  in  fresco, 
and  an  excellent  copyist 

His  son  Bernardino,  a  painter,  was  born  at  Verona. 
One  of  his  later  works  is  dated  1584. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

In-dib'I-lis,  a  Spanish  chief,  who  flourished  during 
the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  he  fought  for  and  betrayed 
both  sides.  He  fought  for  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
battle  at  which  Publius  Scipio  was  killed,  in  213  b.c. 
His  army  was  defeated  by  the  younger  Scipio  in  207. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Romans  in  205  B.c. 

See  Livy,  “  History  of  Rome,”  books  xxii.  and  xxv.-xxix. 

Indicopleustes.  See  Cosmas. 

Indra,  in'dRa,  [etymology  doubtful ;  possibly  related 
to  the  Latin  imber ,  (Gr.  fyitfpof,)  a  “  shower”  or  “  rain¬ 
storm,”]  the  regent  of  the  firmament,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  is  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi.  As  the 
god  of  storms  and  thunder,  he  may  be  said  to  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  Roman  Jupiter  and  Greek  Zeus.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  he  was  (like 
Jupiter)  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  gods  ;  but, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  deities  of  the  Hindoo  triad, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  Indra,  Varuna,  and  Agni 
were  deposed  from  their  high  rank  and  made  to  occupy 
a  far  inferior  position.  Krishna,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu,  is 
represented,  while  still  an  infant,  as  baffling  with  the 
utmost  ease  the  mightiest  efforts  of  the  god  of  thunder. 
(See  Krishna.)  Indra  is  supposed  to  preside  over  all 
atmospheric  changes ;  the  clouds  are  his  war-elephants, 
one  of  which,  represented  with  three  trunks  and  called 
Iravat,*  (T-ri'vat,)  is  his  vihan,  (or  “vehicle,”!)  and  his 
most  terrible  weapon  is  his  vajra,  (pronounced  by  the 
modern  Hindoos  vuj'ra  or  buj'ra,)  or  “adamantine  thun¬ 
derbolt.”!  The  heaven  or  paradise  of  Indra  is  called 
Swarga  or  Swerga,  (pronounced  swur'ga.)  Here  dwell 
the  Apsaras,  the  beautiful  dancing-girls  of  his  court,  who 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  Hoorees  (Houris)  of 
Mohammed’s  paradise,  and  the  Gandharvas,  or  celestial 
minstrels.  The  consort  of  Indra  is  named  Indr&ni,  (in- 
dRi'nee.)  His  capital  city  is  called  Amravati,  (um-ri'- 
v^-tee,)  or  the  “city  of  immortality.” 

See  Moor’s  “  Hindu  Pantheon;”  Coleman’s  “Mythology  of  the 
Hindus;”  Sir  William  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  (or  vol.  vi.  of 
another  edition;)  H.  H.  Wilson’s  “Translation  of  the  Rig- Veda,’ 
and  “  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus.” 


*  I rival  signifies  “watery,”  “full  of  rain,”  (in  Latin,  pheviona. ) 
t  See  note  under  Garuda. 

J  This  ward  (vajra)  signifies  both  “  thunderbolt”  and  “  adamant.* 
or  “diamond.” 


Induno,  fcn-doo'no,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Milan  in  1815.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1837.  He  died  in  1878. 

Ines  (fen'yfis)  or  Inez  de  Castro,  fen'ySth  di  kis'tRo, 
sometimes  Anglicised  as  Agnes  de  Castro,  a  beautiful 
Spanish  lady,  whose  tragical  fate  is  commemorated  by 
Camoens  in  the  “  Lusiad,”  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
in  Castile  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Having  been  a 
maid  of  honour  at  the  court  of  Alphonso  IV.  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  she  won  the  love  of  his  son  Don  Pedro,  who 
privately  married  her.  The  king,  on  learning  the  fact, 
was  violently  enraged,  and,  after  vain  efforts  to  dissolve 
their  union,  authorized  her  assassination  in  1355.  She 
was  eminent  for  virtue,  grace,  and  intelligence.  Her 
story  is  the  subject  of  numerous  dramas,  legends,  etc. 

Infantado,  de,  di  &n-fin-ti'Do,  Duque,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  born  in  1773,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  (Ferdinand  VII.)  In  1808  he  ac¬ 
companied  that  prince  to  Bayonne,  and  signed  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  Napoleon  imposed  on  Spain.  In  1809 
he  commanded  an  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  at  Saint  Sebastian.  Ferdinand  VII.  appointed 
him  president  of  the  council  of  Castile  in  1814.  He 
resigned  in  1820,  and  was  prime  minister  for  a  short 
time  in  1825.  Died  in  1841. 

Ingalls,  (John  James,)  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Middleton,  Massachusetts,  in  1833.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  law  practice,  became  a  resident  of  Kansas, 
was  State  Senator  in  1861,  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1873,  1879,  and  1885.  He 
officiated  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  1887- 
91 .  He  subsequently  became  a  lecturer  and  journalist. 
Died  July  16,  1900. 

Ingalls,  ing'galz,  (Rufus,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Oxford  county,  Maine,  about  1820,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier -general 
of  volunteers  in  1862.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  1863-615.  Died  January  15,  1893. 

Ingeburga,  mg/eh-bdoR/gi,  sometimes  written  Ing- 
elburge  or  Ingerburga,  a  Danish  princess,  was  the 
sister  of  Canute  VI.  In  1192  she  became  the  wife  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  who  soon  after  divorced 
her  without  good  reason.  She  appealed  to  the  pope, 
Innocent  III.,  who  decided  in  her  favour ;  and  after  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  had  been  laid  under  an  interdict, 
he  was  induced  to  reinstate  her.  Died  in  1236. 

Ingegneri,  6n-j£n-ya'ree,  (Angiolo,)  an  Italian  litte¬ 
rateur,  born  in  Venice  about  1550,  was  secretary  of  Car¬ 
dinal  C.  Aldobrandini  at  Rome,  whose  service  he  quitted 
in  1598.  He  wrote  a  pastoral  called  “The  Dance  of 
Venus,”  (“  La  Danza  di  Venere,”)  “  Buon  Segretario,” 
and  a  few  other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Tasso.  Died  in  1613. 

Ingegno,  L\  See  Luigi,  (Andrea.) 

In'ge-low,  (Jean,)  a  popular  English  poetess,  was  * 
born  at  Boston,  England,  in  1820.  Her  first  volume  of 
poems,  containing  “  Divided,”  “  Songs  of  Seven,”  “The 
High  Tide,”  etc.,  at  once  established  her  reputation. 
Her  other  publications  are  “Studies  for  Stories,”  (1864,) 
“Poor  Mat,”  (1866,)  “A  Story  of  Doom,  etc.,”  (1867,) 
“A  Sister’s  Bye-Hours,”  (1868,)  “Mopsa  the  Fairy,” 
(1869,)  “Off  the  Skelligs,”  (1872,)  “Fated  to  be  Free,” 
(1875,)  and  “Don  John,”  (1881.)  Died  July  12, 

gemann,  ing'eh-min',  (Bernhard  Severin,)  a 
popular  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Falster,  May  28,  1789.  He  produced  a  volume  of 
lyric  poems  (“  Digte”)  in  1811,  and  an  epic  poem,  called 
“The  Black  Knights,”  (“  De  sorte  Riddere,”)  in  1814. 
His  tragedies  “Blanca”  and  “Masaniello”  (1815)  were 
performed  with  great  success.  About  1820  he  published 
a  dramatic  poem,  called  “  The  Deliverance  of  Tasso.”  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  Danish  at  the  Academy  of  Soroe 
in  1822.  He  wrote  several  popular  historical  novels, 
among  which  are  “  Waldemar  the  Victor,”  (1826,)  and 
“  Prince  Otho  of  Denmark,”  (1835.)  Died  May  24, 1862. 

See  William  and  MaryHowitt,  “The  Literature  and  Romance 
of  Northern  Europe,”  vol.  ii.,  1852 ;  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  ;”  Erslew,  “Almindeligt  Forfatter- Lexicon ;”  MSller. 
“Dansk  Pantheon  ;”  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1838. 

Ingen  or  Inghen,  van,  vin  ing'g?n  or  ing'nen,  (Wil- 
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LEM,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  1651,  studied  under  C. 
Maratta  at  Rome.  He  worked  in  Venice  and  Naples, 
and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  works  have  considera¬ 
ble  merit.  Died  about  1710. 

Ingenhousz,  ing'gen-hows',  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Breda  in  1730.  About 
1767  he  visited  London,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Pringle,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  whose 
recommendation  he  became  physician  to  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  1772.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  aulic  council  in  Vienna,  and  received  a  pension  for 
life.  After  remaining  in  Vienna  a  number  of  years,  he 
travelled  in  France,  Italy,  etc.,  pursuing  his  scientific 
studies  and  experiments,  and  at  last  settled  in  London, 
and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  in- 
rented  an  electrophorus,  and  discovered  that  growing 
plants  exposed  to  the  light  exhale  oxygen  gas,  (1779.) 
His  principal  works  (which  are  all  written  in  English) 
are  “  Experiments  on  Vegetables,  discovering  their  Power 
of  Purifying  the  Air,”  (1779,)  an  “  Essay  on  the  Food  of 
Plants,”  and  “  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Various 
Physical  Subjects.”  The  invention  of  the  plate  electrical 
machine  is  attributed  to  him.  Died  in  1799. 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Ingersoll,  ing'ger-sgl,  (Charles  Jared,)  a  lawyer 
and  writer,  a  son  of  Jared,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1782.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1812,  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  President  Madison  in  1815.  He  was  chosen 
a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  in  1840,  1842,  and 

1844.  Among  his  works  are  “Chiomara,”  a  poem, 
(1800,)  and  a  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,” 
(4  vols.,  1845-52.)  Died  in  1862. 

Ingersoll,  (Ernest,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Monroe,  Michigan,  March  13,  1852,  studied  at  Oberlin 
and  Harvard  Colleges,  was  attached  to  United  States 
geological  surveys  as  a  naturalist,  1874-1877,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  attached  to  the  United  States  fish  commission. 
In  1880  he  was  a  special  agent  of  the  tenth  census.  His 
principal  works  are  “A  Natural  History  Series”  for  the 
young,  “  Natural  History  of  Nests  and  Birds,”  (in  parts, 
1878  e t  seq.,)  “Friends  Worth  Knowing,”  “Oyster  In¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States,”  (1881,)  “The  Ice 
Queen,”  (1884,)  “Wild  Neighbours,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Ingersoll,  (Jared,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1749.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1766, 
studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  on  returning  to 
America  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
the  son  of  a  royalist,  he  zealously  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Revolution.  He  rose  to  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  his  profession,  was  twice  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania,  once  United  States  district  attorney,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  president-judge  of  the  district 
court  of  Philadelphia.  He  served  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  in  1812  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Federal  party  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1822. 

Ingersoll,  (Joseph  Reed,)  D.C.L.,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1786.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  and  attained  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  legal  profession  in  his  native  city.  He  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  1835  to  1837,  and  was 
re-elected  by  the  Whig  party  in  1841,  and  again  in  1843, 

1845,  and  1847.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  tariff,  and  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  He  was  appointed  minister 
to  England  by  President  Fillmore  in  1852.  Died  in  1868. 

Ingersoll,  (Robert  Green,)  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Dresden,  New  York,  August  n,  1833,  the  son 
of  a  Congregational  minister  of  broad  views.  The  young 
Ingersoll  became  a  lawyer,  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in 
the  Federal  army,  1862-65,  was  appointed  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  of  Illinois  in  1866,  and  afterwards  acquired  fame  as 
a  political  orator  and  successful  lawyer.  He  became 
very  prominent  as  a  lecturer  against  the  Bible  and 

the  Christian  creeds.  Died  July  21,  1899. 

Ing*  ham,  (Charles  C.,)  an  eminent  American  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  about  1797*.  He  worked  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  died  in  December,  1063*  riis 
pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  high  finish. 


Inghen.  See  Ingen. 

Inghirami,  6n-ge-r&'mee,  (Cavaliere  Francesco,) 
an  eminent  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Volterra  in  1772, 
devoted  many  years  to  researches  into  ancient  art,  and 
acquired  a  European  reputation  by  his  wiitings.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  his  “  Monumenti  Etruschi,” 
(10  vols.,  1821-27,)  which  is  the  most  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  antiquities  of  Etruria.  He  wrote,  also, 
“Galleria  Omerica,”  (3  vols.,  1827-38,)  illustrative  of 
Homer’s  poems,  and  “Letters  on  Etruscan  Erudition, 
etc.,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1846. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Inghirami,  (Tommaso  Fedra,)  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar  and  orator,  born  at  Volterra  in  1470,  settled  at 
Rome  in  early  youth,  and  obtained  high  preferments. 
He  acquired  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  modern  Rome ;  and  Erasmus  informs  us  that  he 
was  styled  the  Cicero  of  his  age.  He  was  patronized 
by  Julius  II.,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  “Commentary  on 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  “An  Abstract  of  Roman  His¬ 
tory,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1516. 

Ingleby,  ing'gl-be,  (Clement  Mansfield,)  LL.D., 
an  English  critic,  born  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham, 
October  29,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1847.  His  principal  works  are  “Theo¬ 
retical  Logic,”  (1856,)  “The  Shakspere  Fabrications,” 
(1859,)  “  Shakspeare  Hermeneutics,  or  The  Still  Lion,” 
(1867-74,)  “Was  Thomas  Lodge  an  Actor?”  (1867,) 
“Revival  of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,”  (1869,)  “  Shak- 
spere’s  Centurie  of  Prayse,”  (1870,)  and  “  Shakspere, 
the  Man  and  the  Book,”  (1877.)  Died  in  1886. 

Inglefield,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  naval  offi¬ 
cer,  born  at  Cheltenham  in  1820.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1832,  took  part  in  encounters  with  pirates  off 
Borneo  and  in  other  operations,  and  was  active  in  the 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  also  went  to  the 
polar  waters  to  relieve  the  Belcher  expedition,  and 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  promoted  until  he  became  a  full  admiral  in 
1879.  Died  September  5,  1894. 

Inglis,  ing'glis,  (Henry  David,)  a  Scottish  writer  of 
travels,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1795.  He  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe,  and  published  excellent  books  of  travel, 
viz.,  “  Solitary  Walks  through  Many  Lands,”  (3d  edition, 
1843,)  a  “Journey  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark,”  (1829,)  “Tour  through  Switzerland,  the  South  of 
France,”  etc.,  (1830,)  “Spain  in  1830,”  (from  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  said  he  had  derived  more  information  than 
from  all  the  state  documents  he  ever  perused,)  “The 
Tyrol,  with  a  Glance  at  Bavaria,”  (1834,)  and  “  Rambles 
in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote.”  Died  in  1835. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement) 

Inglis  or  English,  (Sir  James,)  a  poet,  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  “  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,” 
published  at  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1548,  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  Scottish  prose  work  that  is  extant.  Died  in  1530. 

Inglis,  (James,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Edzell 
in  1845.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  he  published  “  Sport 
and  Work  on  the  Nepaul  Frontier,”  (iQ8o,)  “Our 
New  Zealand  Cousins,”  (1886,)  “Tent  Life  in  Tiger 
Land,”  (18G8,)  etc. 

Inglis,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  advocate,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1810.  He  became  lord  advocate 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1852.  Having  retired  from 
office  with  the  Derby  ministry  in  December,  1852,  he 
was  restored  to  the  same  in  1858,  and  became  lord 
justice  clerk  in  the  same  year.  Died  August  20, 
1891. 

In'glis,  (Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,)  a  British  gen- 
eral,  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  about  1815,  was  a  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Punjab  in  1848-49,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  regiment  was  at 
Lucknow  when  that  place  was  besieged  by  the  Sepoys 
in  the  summer  of  1857.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
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Lawrence  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
He  received  the  brevet  of  major-general  for  his  heroic 
defence  of  Lucknow.  Died  at  Homburg,  Germany,  in 
September,  1862. 

Inglis,  (Margaret  Maxwell,)  a  Scottish  poetess 
born  at  Sanquhar,  Scotland,  in  1 774»  published  a  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Collection  of  Poems”  in  1838.  Died  in  1843. 

Inglis,  (Sir  Robert  Harry,)  M.P.,  born  in  1786,  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  v/as  first  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1824.  From  1829  to  1853  he  represented  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  constantly  voted  with  the  Tories  against 
the  Reform  bill,  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  etc.  Died 
in  1855. 

Ingoldsby,  ing'gplz-be,  (Thomas,)  the  assumed  name 
of  Richard  H.  Barham.  (See  Barham.) 

Ing'pn  I.,  surnamed  the  Good,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Stenkil,  and  began  to  reign 
about  1080.  He  favoured  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  his  subjects.  Died  in  1112. 

Ingon  II.,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  his 
successors,  and  shared  the  royal  power  with  his  brother 
Philip.  Slavery  was  gradually  abolished  in  his  reign. 
Died  in  1 130. 

Ingoni,  <bn-go'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Modena  in  1528  ;  died  in  1608. 

Ingoni,  (Matteo,)  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
born  at  Ravenna  in  1587  ;  died  in  1631. 

Ingouf,  S-N'goof'dFRANgois  Robert,)  a  skilful  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  engraved  “The 
Nativity,”  after  Raphael,  and  some  of  the  plates  for  the 
“Musee  Fran9ais.”  Died  in  1812.  His  brother,  Pierre 
Charles,  born  in  Paris  in  1746,  was  also  a  successful 
engraver.  Died  in  1800. 

Ingraham,  ing'gra-am,  (Duncan  Nathaniel,)  a 
naval  commander,  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  1802.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  spirited  conduct 
in  procuring  the  release  from  an  Austrian  war-vessel, 
at  Smyrna,  in  June,  1853,  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian, 
who  had  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1855,  but  resigned  in  1861,  and  entered  the 
Confederate  navy.  Died  October  16,  1891. 

Ingraham,  (Joseph  H.,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1809.  Besides  the  romances  of 
“  Lafitte,”  “  Captain  Kyd,”  and  “  The  Dancing  Feather,” 
he  wrote  “The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,”  “The 
Pillar  of  Fire,”  and  “The  Throne  of  David.”  Died  in  1866. 

Ingram,  ing'gram,  (Herbert,)  an  English  printer, 
born  at  Boston  in  1811,  founded  the  “Illustrated  Lon¬ 
don  News”  in  1842.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1856,  and  visited  the  United  States  in  i860.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  he  was  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan, 
in  consequence  of  a  collision. 

Ingram,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  Wiltshire  in  1774,  became  president  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1824,  and  rector  of  Garsington.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  “  Saxon  Chronicle,”  (1823,)  “  Memorials 
of  Oxford,”  (1834-37,)  which  was  favourably  received, 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1850. 

Ingram,  (John  II.,)  an  English  author,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  November  16,  1849.  His  principal  books  have 
been  “  Poems  by  Dalton  Stone,”  (1863,)  “Flora  Sym¬ 
bolical’  (1869,)  “Memoir  of  Poe,”  (1874,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  Poe’s  works,)  “  Poe  Memorial,”  “  The  Haunted 
Houses  of  England,”  “Life  of  Oliver  Madox  Brown,” 
(1883,)  “Life  of  E.  B.  Browning,”  (1888,)  “  Dar- 
ley’s  May  Queen,”  (1892,)  etc.  He  edited  the  “  Emi¬ 
nent  Women”  series. 

Ingram,  (John  Kells,)  an  Irish  author,  bjrn  in 
county  Donegal  in  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  is  best  known  as  an  author  by 
his  “  Political  Economy,”  contributed  to  the  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,”  and  reprinted  as  a  book  in 
1888.  It  has  been  translated  into  eight  European 
languages  and  into  Japanese. 

Ingrassia,  6n-gRls'se-l,  written  also  Ingrassias, 
(Giovanni  Filippo,)  an  eminent  Sicilian  physician  and 
anatomist,  born  at  Palermo  about  1510,  taught  anatomy 
at  Naples.  In  1563  he  was  chosen  by  Philip  II.  first 


physician  of  Sicily,  and  in  1575  he  checked  the  ravages 
of  the  plague  at  Palermo.  He  wrote  a  “Commentary 
on  the  Bones,”  and  other  able  treatises  on  anatomy. 
Died  in  1580. 

See  £loy,  “  Dictionnaire  historique  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Ingres,  iNgR,  (Jean  Auguste  Dominique,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  historical  painter,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1780  or  1781,  was  a  pupil  of  David.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  in  1801  for  a  picture  of  “Achilles  receiving  in  his 
Tent  the  Envoys  of  Agamemnon.”  He  worked  about 
twenty  years  (1804-24)  in  Rome  and  Florence,  choosing 
Raphael  as  his  model.  During  this  period  he  painted 
“  CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx,”  “  Raphael  and  La  Fornarina,” 
and  “Odalisque,”  (1819.)  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1824, 
became  the  founder  of  a  school,  and  exhibited  “  The 
Vow  of  Louis  XIII.,”  one  of  his  best  works,  which 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Institute  in  1825.  In 
1827  he  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Louvre  “The 
Apotheosis  of  Homer,”  which  is  called  his  master-piece. 
At  the  Exposition  of  1855  a  salon  was  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively  for  his  works,  which  are  said  to  have  had  a  wide 
influence  on  the  style  of  French  and  foreign  artists.  He 
is  called  the  representative  of  correct  design  and  ideal 
composition.  Died  in  January,  1867. 

See  L.  de  LomiJnie,  “  M.  Ingres,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1842; 
FrAd^ric  Mercey,  “Peintres  et  Sculpteurs  modernes :  J.  Ingres/ 
1846;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Inguimbert,  d’,  d4N/gdN/baiR',  (Joseph  Dominique,) 
a  French  bishop,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1683,  assumed 
the  name  of  Dom  Malachie.  He  became  an  intimate 
counsellor  of  Pope  Clement  XII.,  who  appointed  him 
domestic  prelate,  and  in  1733  Bishop  of  Carpentras.  He 
built  a  hospital  in  that  town,  and  founded  a  large  public 
library  there.  He  wrote  and  translated  several  religious 
works.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Vitalis,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Malachie  d’ Inguimbert,”  1812. 

Ingulf.  See  Ingulphus. 

In-gul'phus  or  In'gulf,  a  monk,  born  in  London 
about  1030,  became  secretary  and  favourite  of  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  1051.  After  that  prince  had 
become  King  of  England,  Ingulphus  was  made  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Croyland.  He  died  in  1 109.  He  was 
the  reputed  author  of  a  History  of  the  above  monastery, 
in  Latin,  containing  much  curious  and  important  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  proved  that  it  is  a 
forgery. 

In'I-go,  an  English  engraver,  whose  proper  name  was 
John  Collet,  was  born  about  1725.  He  excelled  in 
the  same  line  as  Hogarth,  and  displayed  an  original 
genius  for  humorous  design.  He  left  but  few  works, 
among  which  is  a  “  Monkey  pointing  to  a  Very  Dark 
Picture  of  Moses  striking  the  Rock.”  Died  in  1780. 

In'man,  (Henry,)  an  American  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1801,  was  a  pupil  of  Jarvis.  He 
worked  mostly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  During  a  visit 
to  England,  in  1844,  he  painted  portraits  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Among 
his  other  works  are  portraits  of  Chief- Justice  Marshall 
and  Bishop  White.  He  was  commissioned  by  Congress 
to  adorn  the  national  capitol  with  historical  paintings ; 
but  before  he  had  finished  them  he  died,  in  1846. 

Inman,  (John,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Utica,  New  York,  in  1805,  was  an  associate  editor  cf 
the  “New  York  Mirror”  and  “The  Commercial  Adver 
tiser.”  Died  in  1850. 

In'n^s,  (Cosmo,)  a  Scottish  lawyer,  historian,  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Durris  on  Deeside,  September  9, 
1798.  fie  early  became  known  as  a  student  of  the 
ancient  records  of  Scottish  history.  He  was  made  an 
advocate  in  1822.  He  collated  and  edited  the  chartu- 
laries  of  the  old  religious  houses  of  the  North,  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  in  editing  and  publishing  the 
Scottish  statutes,  and  was  the  author  of  “  Scotland  in 
the  Middle  Ages,”  (i860,)  “Lectures  on  Scotch  Legal 
Antiquities,”  (1872,)  etc.  He  had  a  strong  leaning  to 
Catholicism,  though  he  never  gave  his  personal  alle¬ 
giance  to  that  religion,  and  his  works  were  greatly  valued 
by  Montalembert  and  other  distinguished  Catholics.  He 
died  at  Killin,  July  31,  1874.  A  “Memoir  of  Cosmo 
Innes”  was  published  anonymously,  in  1874,  by  Mrs. 
John  Hill  Burton. 
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In'nfs,  (Louis,)  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  born  of  a 
Scottish  family  about  1650.  He  became  secretary  to 
James  II.  after  he  was  deposed  from  the  English  throne. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  “  Memoirs  of  James  II.,”  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1816.  Died  in  Paris,  January 

23.  173s- 

Innes,  (Thomas,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
iL  1662,  studied  in  Paris,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Louis  as  principal  of  the  Scottish  College.  He 
wrote  a  “  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Britain,”  (1729,)  which  is  highly 
commended  for  sound  learning,  judicious  criticism,  and 
valuable  information.  Died  in  1744. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

In 'ness,  (George,)  an  American  artist,  born  at  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York,  May  1,  1823.  He  studied  art  in  New 
York  and  in  the  European  capitals,  chronic  ill  health 
interfering  much  with  the  continuity  of  his  labours. 
Taken  at  his  best,  Mr.  Inness  was  inferior  to  no  other 
American  landscapist.  His  work  was  so  informed  with 
high  spiritual  purpose  that  some  critics  classed  him, 
without  complete  justice,  with  the  “  Impressionist” 
school.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy. 
Died  August  3,  1894.  His  son,  George  Inness,  Junior, 
is  a  painter  of  much  promise. 

ln'no-c§nt  [Lat.  Innocen'tius  ;  It.  Innocenzo,  £n- 
no-chSn'zo ;  Ger.  Innocenz,  in'no-ts&nts ;  Span.  Ino- 
CENCIO,  e-no-thbw' thz-o\  I.,  a  native  of  Albano,  chosen 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  402  A.D.,  was  contemporary  with 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  During  his  pontificate,  Rome 
was  pillaged  by  Alaric  the  Goth.  Innocent  strenuously 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius.  He  succeeded  Anas- 
tasius  I.,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  was  the  father  of 
Innocent.  Died  in  417.  He  was  succeeded  by  Zcsimus. 

See  Bruys,  “  Histoire  des  Papes,”  5  vols.,  1735. 

Innocent  II.,  Pope,  was  elected  in  1130  as  successor 
to  Honorius  II.  Another  party  elected  a  rival  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Anacletus  II.,  whose  partisans  drove 
Innocent  out  of  Rome.  The  latter  was  recognized  as  pope 
by  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and  his 
rival  was  supported  by  Roger  of  Sicily.  In  1138,  Inno¬ 
cent,  assisted  by  Lotharius  of  Germany,  recovered  the 
papal  power,  and,  his  rival  having  died  in  the  same  year, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  restored.  In  1139  Arnaldo 
da  Brescia  was  banished  from  Rome  for  preaching  doc¬ 
trines  that  were  deemed  unsound.  Innocent  died  in 
1143,  and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  II. 

See  Platina,  “  Vite  de’  summi  Pontefici,”  1613 ;  Allhtz,  “  His¬ 
toire  des  Papes,”  1776;  J.  Hartmann,  “Vita  Innocentii  II.  Pon- 
tificis,”  1744 ;  Artaud  dr  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pon- 
tifes,”  1847-49. 

Innocent  III.,  whose  proper  name  was  Lotharius, 
was  the  son  of  Trasimund,  a  Roman  count,  and  was  born 
in  Rome  in  1161.  He  was  unanimously  elected  pope  in 
January,  1198,  as  successor  to  Celestine  III.  With  su¬ 
perior  abilities,  improved  by  diligent  study,  he  combined 
great  resolution,  industry,  and  austerity  of  character,  and 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  magnify  his  office 
and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  power.  In  1 199 
he  placed  the  kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict  be¬ 
cause  the  king,  Philip  Augustus,  had  repudiated  his  wife ; 
and  thus  he  compelled  him  to  reinstate  her.  About  1200 
he  instigated  the  fourth  crusade,  the  principal  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  crusaders.  In  1212  he  excommunicated  and  de¬ 
posed  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  crowned  Frede¬ 
rick  of  Sicily  in  his  place.  A  memorable  quarrel  occurred 
between  this  pontiff  and  King  John  of  England,  respect¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(1207,)  the  right  to  appoint  being  obstinately  asserted  by 
each.  England  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  which  lasted 
two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  as  John  was  still 
refractory,  the  pope  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and 
authorized  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  execute  the 
decree.  While  the  latter  was  preparing  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land,  John  submitted  to  the  pope,  in  1213,  and  signed  a 
disgraceful  treaty,  in  which  he  consented  to  hold  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  as  fiefs  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks.  In  1214 
Innocent  raised  a  cruel  persecution  or  crusade  against 


the  Albigenses  for  heresy.  During  his  pontificate  the 
papal  power  attained  its  greatest  height  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  man  and  the  most  able  statesman  of 
his  age.  He  wrote  “  Letters,”  and  other  works,  which  are 
highly  commended.  Died  in  1216,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Honorius  III. 

See  F.  Hurter,  “  Geschichte  Innocenz  III.,”  2  vols.,  183s,  (and 
French  version  of  the  same,  4  vols.,  1838-43 ;)  D.  Lbssmann,  “  Pabst 
Innocenz  III.  und  Fiirst  Michael  Glinski,”  1830;  Jorry,  “Histoire 
du  Pape  Innocent  III,”  1852;  Artaud  dr  Montor,  “Histoire  de* 
souverains  Pontifes,”  1847-49;  J.  H.  Gurney,  “Four  Ecclesiastical 
Biographies,”  London,  1864. 

Innocent  IV.,  (Sinibaldo  de’  Fieschi — d&  fe-Ss'- 
kee,)  a  native  of  Genoa,  was  elected  pope  as  successor  to 
Celestine  IV.  in  1243.  He  soon  found  himself  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  (who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.,)  and  retired  for 
security  to  Lyons.  Here  he  summoned  a  council,  in 
1245,  and  renewed  the  excommunication  of  Frederick, 
who  was  also  formally  deposed.  The  emperor,  however, 
refused  to  submit  to  this  assumption,  and  waged  war 
against  the  pope  for  several  years,  until  his  death  in  1250. 
Innocent  then  returned  to  his  capital,  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederick ;  but  again 
his  malignity  was  baffled.  He  died  in  1254,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  IV. 

See  J.  Hartmann,  “Vita  Innocentii  IV.,”  1738;  Paouo  Panza, 
“Vita  del  gran  Pontefice  Innocenzio  Quarto,”  1601. 

Innocent  V.,  (  Peter  of  Tarantasia,  )  born  at 
Moutier,  in  Savoy,  was  elected  in  1276  as  successor  to 
Gregory  X.  After  holding  office  a  few  months,  he  died 
in  the  same  year. 

Innocent  VI.,  (  Etienne  Aubert — d'baiR', )  a 
Frenchman,  born  near  Pompadour,  was  elected  pope 
in  1352.  He  succeeded  Clement  VI.,  who  had  made 
him  a  cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia.  His  court  was  kept 
at  Avignon  throughout  his  pontificate.  He  reformed 
some  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  appears  to  have  acted 
with  more  moderation  and  propriety  than  most  of  his 
predecessors.  Died  in  1362. 

See  Bruys,  “Histoire  des  Papes,”  1735;  Sismondi,  “Histoire 
des  Frangais.” 

Innocent  VXL,  (Cardinal  Cosmo  Migliorati — m£l- 
yo-r&'tee,)  born  at  Sulmona  about  1338,  was  elected  pope 
in  1404,  as  successor  to  Boniface  IX.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  extensive  schism  in  the  Church,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  held  a  rival  court  at  Avignon.  Died  in  1406. 

See  Platina,  “  Vite  de’  summi  Pontefici,”  1613. 

Innocent  VIII.,  (Giovanni  Battista  Cibo — chee'- 
bo,)  born  at  Genoa  in  1434,  was  elected  pope  in  1484,  as 
successor  to  Sixtus  IV.  He  laboured  without  success 
to  unite  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  against  the  Turks, 
and  was  himself  engaged  in  war  with  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Naples.  He  died  in  1491,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  VI. 

See  F.  Serdonati,  “Vita  d’Innocenzo  VIII.,”  1829;  F.  M. 
Vialardo,  “  Istoria  della  Vita  d’Innocenzo  VIII.,”  1613. 

Innocent  IX.,  (Antonio  Facchinetti  —  filk-ke- 
net'tee,)  born  at  Bologna,  succeeded  Gregory  XIV.  in 
October,  1591,  but  only  survived  two  months  after  his 
election.  He  left  a  good  reputation  for  virtue  and 
wisdom.  Clement  VIII.  was  his  successor. 

See  Ranke,  “  History  of  the  Popes.” 

Innocent  X.,  (Giovanni  Battista  Panfili — pAn- 
fte'lee,)  elected  in  place  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1644,  was 
born  in  Rome  about  1570.  He  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  Barberini,  who  soon  became  his  enemies.  The  Jan- 
senist  controversy  having  made  a  great  commotion  in 
the  Church,  Innocent  appointed  a  commission  of  car¬ 
dinals  to  settle  it,  and  in  1653  issued  a  bull  cum  occasion e, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propositions  of  Jansen, 
Historians  differ  widely  as  to  the  character  of  this  pontiffi 
He  died  in  1655,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VII. 

See  Ranke,  “  History  of  the  Popes;”  Ciaconius,  “  Vitaj  et  Re* 
gest;e  Pontificum  Romanorum,”  4  vols.,  1677. 

Innocent  XI.,  (Cardinal  Benedict  Odescalchi— 
o-d£s-kAl'kee,)  born  at  Como  in  161 1,  succeeded  Clement 
X.  in  1676.  He  had  been  made  a  cardinal  in  1647,  and 
had  sustained  a  respectable  character.  He  soon  mani¬ 
fested  his  zeal  to  reform  abuses  and  restore,  strict  disci¬ 
pline,  and  his  inflexible  resolution  to  maintain  the  papal 
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prerogatives.  His  pontificate  was  signalized  by  a  re¬ 
markable  contest  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France  in  relation 
to  the  rlgcUe  and  the  privileges  or  exemptions  of  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Rome.  The  pope  wished  to  abolish  the 
usage  which  rendered  the  ambassador’s  palace,  with  the 
adjacent  premises,  an  asylum  for  malefactors,  etc.,  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  officers  of  justice.  Louis  XIV.  in  1687 
sent  his  ambassador  Lavardin  with  orders  to  maintain 
his  rights,  and  with  an  armed  retinue  of  eight  hundred 
men.  The  pope  persisted,  and  excommunicated  Lavar¬ 
din,  who  returned  without  effecting  his  object ;  and  the 
quarrel  was  not  ended  until  after  the  death  of  Innocent, 
which  occurred  in  1689.  It  seems  that  his  enmity  to  Louis 
induced  this  pontiff  to  favour  the  English  in  resistance 
to  James  II. ;  and  some  one  remarked  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  promoted  if  James  would  become  a 
Protestant,  and  the  pope  a  Catholic. 

See  Ughelli,  “Italia  sacra,”  10  vols.,  1717-22;  Ranke,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Popes;”  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  F. 
Buonamici,  “  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Innocentii  XI.,”  1776. 

Innocpnt  XII.,  (Antonio  Pignatelli — p£n-y£-tel'- 
lee,)  born  in  Naples  in  1615,  became  Cardinal  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Naples  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI., 
and  succeeded  Alexander  VIII.  as  pope  in  July,  1692. 
He  proposed  to  take  Innocent  XI.  as  his  model,  and 
appears  to  deserve  credit  for  his  economy,  regular  habits, 
liberality,  and  works  of  utility.  In  his  pontificate  a  re¬ 
conciliation  was  effected  with  the  French  court  by  mutual 
concession.  Quietism  also  received  its  quietus,  in  1699, 
by  a  papal  brief  condemning  Fenelon’s  “  Maximes  des 
Saints.”  He  died  in  1700,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clem¬ 
ent  XI. 

Innocent  XIII.,  (Michelangelo  Conti — kon'tee,) 
born  in  Rome  in  1655,  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Poli,  and  attained  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1706.  He 
succeeded  Clement  XI.  as  pope  in  1721,  and  exercised 
his  power  so  prudently  that  his  subjects  regretted  the 
brevity  of  its  duration.  He  died  in  1724,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Benedict  XIII. 

See  Bruys,  “  Histoire  des  Papes,”  1735 ;  “  Leben  Pabst  Innocenz 
XIII.,”  Cologne,  1724. 

Innocentius.  See  Innocent. 

Innocenz.  See  Innocent. 

Innocenzo.  See  Innocent. 

I'no,  [Gr.  ’Ivw,]  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
was  the  wife  of  Athamas,  King  of  Thebes.  According 
to  tradition,  she  incurred  the  enmity  of  Juno,  who  de¬ 
prived  Athamas  of  his  reason.  In  a  fit  of  insanity  he 
killed  a  son  of  Ino,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea  and 
was  changed  into  a  sea-goddess,  named  Leucothea.  Her 
story  was  dramatized  by  several  Greek  poets. 

Inocencio.  See  Innocent. 

Inouye,  (Kaoru,)  Count,  a  Japanese  statesman, 
born  in  1839.  Making  a  secret  journey  in  Europe  with 
Count  Ito,  he  became  a  strong  advocate  of  Western 
civilization.  He  was  in  office  from  1868  onward,  was 
minister  of  public  works  in  1878,  afterwards  in  the 
foreign  office,  retired  in  1887,  and  was  recalled  as 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1892. 

Xn'skip,  (John  S.,)  a  Methodist  preacher,  born  at 
Huntingdon,  England,  August  10,  1816,  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  when  five  years  old,  began  a  religious 
life  in  1832,  and  in  1835  commenced  to  preach.  He 
acquired  great  note  as  a  conductor  of  camp-meetings, 
and  became  editor  of  the  “  Christian  Standard.”  Died 
at  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  March  7,  1884. 

Xnteiiano  de  Ayala,  6n-ti-re-i'no  di  i-4'li,  (Juan,) 
a  Spanish  author  and  monk,  born  in  1656,  became 
preacher  to  the  king.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
(mostly  in  Spanish,)  “Pictor  Christianus  Eruditus,” 
(I73°>)  *n  which  he  exposes  the  prevalent  errors  of 
painters  who  treat  of  religious  subjects.  His  style  is 
pure  and  elegant.  Died  in  1730. 

Inthiema,  in-te-a'm&,  (Hero,)  a  Dutch  poet  and  jurist, 
born  in  1576;  died  in  1623. 

Intieri,  fen-te-a'ree,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
economist  and  mechanician,  born  at  Pistoia  about  1674. 
He  founded  a  chair  of  political  economy  at  Naples,  and 
wrote  “On  the  Conservation  of  Grain.”  Died  in  1757. 

Inveges,  £n-va'j&,  (Augustin,)  a  Sicilian  historian 


and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Sciacca  in  1595,  published  a 
“History  of  Palermo,”  (3  vols.,  1649-51,)  which  was 
much  esteemed.  Died  in  1677. 

In'wood,  (Charles  Frederick,)  son  of  William 
Inwood,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1798.  He  co-operated 
with  his  father  as  architect  of  Westminster  Hospital  and 
other  edifices.  Died  in  1840. 

Inwood,  (Henry  William,)  an  English  architect,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1794.  He  was 
associated  in  his  profession  with  his  father,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  Studies  of  the  Architect  from  Nature,”  and  an 
illustrated  work  on  Athenian  architecture,  called  “The 
Erechtheion  at  Athens,”  (1827.)  He  perished  by  ship¬ 
wreck  in  1843,  while  making  a  voyage  to  Spain. 

Inwood,  (William,)  an  English  architect,  born  about 
177°,  was  employed  on  many  buildings  in  London,  and 
also  followed  the  profession  of  surveyor.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  architectural  labours  by  his  two  sons,  noticed 
above.  Saint  Pancras  Church,  London,  finished  in  1822, 
was  erected  by  him  and  his  son  Henry.  He  published 
“Tables  for  Purchasing  Estates,”  etc.  Died  in  1843. 

I'o,  [Gr.  ’Iw,]  a  fabulous  personage,  whom  the  Greek 
poets  represent  as  a  daughter  of  Inachus  and  a  priestess 
of  Juno.  It  was  said  that,  having  been  transformed  by 
Jupiter  into  a  white  cow,  she  was  tormented  by  a  gadfly, 
(sent  by  Juno,)  to  escape  from  which  she  swam  across 
the  Ionian  Sea  and  wandered  through  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Her  story  is  related  by  iEschylus  in  his 
“  Suppliants.” 

I-9-la'us  [Gr.  ’IoXaof]  or  I' 9-las,  [Gr.  ’IoXac,]  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  classic  mythology,  was  a  relative  and  faithful 
companion  of  Hercules,  whom  he  aided  in  his  contest 
against  the  Lernean  Hydra. 

I'o-le,  [Gr.  ’I0/I77,]  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  King  of 
CEchalia,  who  promised  her  in  marriage  to  Hercules. 
But,  Eurytus  having  afterwards  refused  to  perform  his 
engagement,  lole  was  forcibly  carried  off  by  her  lover. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  caused  by  Dejanira’s  jealousy, 
(see  Dejanira,)  lole  was  married  to  Hyllus,  the  son  of 
Hercules. 

Fon,  [Gr.  ’Iov,]  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Ionians, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Creusa.  His 
story  was  dramatized  by  Euripides. 

Ion,  f'lwv,]  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  who  was  bom  at 
Chios,  (Scio,)  and  flourished  about  450  b.c.  He  lived 
at  Athens,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  iEschylus  and 
gained  a  prize  for  one  of  his  tragedies.  He  composed, 
besides  tragedies,  elegies,  lyric  poems,  and  some  prose 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He  was  included  in  the 
canon  of  the  five  Athenian  tragic  poets  by  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  critics. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Kayser,  “  Historia  cri- 
tica  Tragicorum  Graecorum,”  1845;  Karl  Nieberding,  “De  Ioniz 
Chii  Vita,  Moribus  et  Studiis,”  1836. 

I'9-phon,  [Gr.  ’lo<ptiv,]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son 
of  Sophocles  the  poet,  lived  about  420  B.c.  He  gained 
the  second  prize  in  429,  when  Euripides  received  the 
first  prize.  Among  the  titles  of  his  plays  are  “  Achilles,” 
“  Actaeon,”  and  “  Pentheus.”  His  works  are  not  extant. 
Died  after  405  b.c. 

See  Kayser,  “  Historia  critica  Tragicorum  Gr® corum,”  1845. 

Iouzef  or  Iouzaf.  See  Y oosuf. 

Iphicrate.  See  Iphicrates. 

I-phic'ra-te§,  [Gr.  ’iQucparrjg ;  Fr.  Iphicrate,  e'fe 
kRtt',]  a  skilful  Athenian  general,  who  rose  from  a 
humble  rank  in  society  and  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  Athenian  army.  About  392  B.C.  he  defeated  the 
Spartans  near  Corinth,  and  afterwards  gained  applause 
by  his  defence  of  Corcyra  against  the  Spartans  and  Syra¬ 
cusans.  He  made  important  changes  in  the  armour  and 
tactics  of  his  troops,  by  exchanging  the  heavy  buckler 
for  a  light  target  and  increasing  the  length  of  the  spear 
and  the  sword.  He  was  associated  with  Timotheus  and 
Chares  in  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Byzan¬ 
tium  about  357  B.c. 

See  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “Iphi¬ 
crates  ;”  Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.  ;  Xenophon, 
“  Hellenica,”  books  iv.  and  vi. ;  Rehdantz,  “  Vitae  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
briae  et  Timothei,”  Berlin,  1845. 

Iph-T-ge-ni'a  or  Iph-I-ge-nel'a,  [Gr.  '\<piyevtia;  Fr. 
Iphig^nie,  fe'fe;zhFne',J  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
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Clytemnestra.  The  ancient  poets  relate  that  Diana 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  at  Aulis  by  a  calm,  because 
Agamemnon  had  offended  her,  and  that  the  soothsayer 
Calchas  declared  Diana  could  be  appeased  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  When  she  was  on  the  point  of 
being  immolated,  she  was  rescued,  it  is  said,  by  Dinna, 
who  carried  her  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  a  priestess 
in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  Her  story  is  the  subject 
of  two  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides. 

Iphigdnie.  See  Iphigenia. 

IphT-tus,  [Gr.  "I^irof,.]  a  king  of  Elis,  who  revived 
the  Olympic  games  about  884  B.C.,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  their  first  institution.  They  were 
celebrated  everv  fifth  year,  at  Olympia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  was 
associated  with  Iphitus  in  this  affair. 

Ipparco,  the  Italian  of  Hipparchus,  which  see. 
Ippocrate.  See  Hippocrates. 

Ippolito.  See  Hippolytus. 

Irailh,  e'rtl',  (Augustin  Simon,)  a  French  historical 
writer,  born  at  Puy-en-Velay  in  1719,  became  canon 
of  Monistrol.  He  wrote  an  interesting  work  entitled 
44  Literary  Quarrels,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Revolutions  in 
the  Republic  of  Letters  from  the  Time  of  Homer  to 
the  Present,”  (4  vols.,  1761,)  also  a  44  History  of  the 
Reunion  of  Bretagne  with  France,”  (2  vols.,  1764.)  Died 
in  1794. 

Ir'by,  (Charles  Leonard,)  an  English  officer  in  the 
royal  navy,  was  born  October  9,  1789.  In  conjunction 
with  James  Mangles,  he  wrote  a  valuable  work  entitled 
“  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,” 
(1823.)  Died  December  3,  1845.  (See  Mangles, 
Captain.) 

Ire/dell,  Ir'del,  (James,)  a  distinguished  jurist, 
born  in  England  in  1751,  settled  in  North  Carolina  in 
1768.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  from 
1777  to  1 779  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1 7^7>  and  from  1790  till 
his  death,  in  1799,  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  He  published  the  “  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1 71 5-1 790.” 

Iredell,  (James,)  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  in  1788.  He  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  and  was  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  1828  to  1831.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  reporter  to  the  supreme  court  of  his  native 
State,  and  published  thirteen  volumes  of  law  and  eight 
of  equity  reports.  Died  in  1853. 

IreTand,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Ashburton  in  1761,  became  prebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1802,  and  Dean  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Islip  in 
1816.  He  founded  a  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  several 
scholarships.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  “London 
Quarterly  Review,”  and  the  author  of  several  approved 
works  of  divinity,  among  which  is  “  Paganism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  Compared.”  Died  in  1842. 

Ireland,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  art  and  a  dealer  in  pictures.  He  compiled 
“  Memoirs  of  Henderson”  the  actor,  and  published 
“  Hogaith  Illustrated,”  which  was  favourably  received. 
Died  in  1808. 

Ireland,  (John,)  an  American  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1838.  He  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  a  boy,  studied  theology  in  France,  was  or¬ 
dained  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1861, 
became  bishop,  and  in  1888  archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  He  became  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
temperance  and  a  writer  and  speaker  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  published  “The  Church  and  Modern 
Society.” 

Ireland,  (Samuel,)  born  in  London,  was  a  weaver 
of  Spitalfields  in  his  youth.  He  became  subsequently  a 
dealer  in  rare  prints,  curiosities,  etc.  Having  acquired 
some  skill  in  drawing  and  engraving,  he  employed  it 
in  illustrating  various  countries,  of  which  he  published 
“Picturesque  Tours.”  He  was  the  author  of  “Graphic 
Illustrations  of  Hogarth,”  and  the  publisher  of  the  Shak- 
speare  Papers  forged  by  his  son.  (See  below.)  Died 
in  1800. 


Ireland,  (William  Henry,)  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1777.  He  acquired  notoriety 
in  1795  by  forging  legal  documents  under  the  seal  of 
Shakspeare,  and  by  practising  on  the  public  credulity  in 
relation  to  dramas  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  at 
Stratford.  One  of  these,  called  “  Vortigern,”  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sheridan,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  before 
the  imposture  was  detected.  The  audience  were  ex¬ 
tremely  disgusted  at  the  quality  of  the  play,  and  Ireland, 
being  required  to  explain  how  he  had  obtained  it,  con¬ 
fessed  the  forgery  to  his  father,  and  afterwards  published 
a  written  confession,  which  displays  more  vanity  than 
penitence.  Died  in  1835. 

Irenaous,  e-ri-na'fis,  (Falkovski,)  a  learned  Russian 
prelate  and  writer  on  theology,  bom  in  1762;  died  in 
1823. 

Irenaeus,  (Klementievski,)  a  Russian  theologian, 
born  in  1753,  became  Archbishop  of  Pskof.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  translated  from  the 
Greek  some  works  of  the  Fathers.  Died  in  1818. 

Irenaeus,  Ir-e-nee'us,  IGr.  Elprjvcuos;  Fr.  Ir£n£e,  e'ri'- 
ni';  It  Ireneo,  e-ri-nao,]  Saint,  a  Christian  martyr, 
born  about  130  or  140  a.d.,  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
was  probably  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  as  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  eminent  Bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  About  177 
he  became  Bishop  of  Lyons,  (Lugdunum,)  in  France,  in 
place  of  Pothinus,  who  was  the  first  that  occupied  that 
see.  He  ministered  to  his  churches  with  wisdom  and 
general  acceptance.  To  counteract  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics  and  others,  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  Heresies, 
which  is  still  extant,  (in  a  Latin  translation.)  He  also 
wrote  several  Letters,  and  other  works,  which  are  lost, 
except  some  fragments.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Septimus  Severus ;  but 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  whether  it  occurred  in  202 
or  208.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  evangelical  doctrine.  His  book  on  Heresies 
is  highly  appreciated  as  a  historical  monument  and  a 
vindication  of  the  primitive  faith.  He  was  a  believer  in 
the  Millennium,  and  entertained  opinions  on  that  subject 
which  some  consider  extravagant 

See  Saint  Jerome,  “  De  Viria  illustribus Eusebius,  “  Historia 
Ecclesiastica ;”  Henry  Dodwkll,  “  Dissertationes  in  Irenseum," 
1689;  Gbrvaisb,  “  Vie  de  S.  Ir^n£e,  second  fiveque  de  Lyon,”  1723; 
J.  M.  Prat,  “Histoire  de  Saint-Ir^n^e,”  1843;  James  Bravbk, 
“Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Saint  Irenjeus.” 

I-re'ae,  [Gr.  E iprjvrj ;  Fr.  Ir£ne,  e'r&n',]  Empress  of 
Constantinople,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  752,  of  very 
obscure  parentage,  and  in  769  A.D.  became  the  wife  of 
Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East  At  his  death,  in  780,  he 
left  a  son  of  ten  years,  named  Constantine,  during  whose 
minority  Irene  acted  as  regent  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  energy,  and  talents.  In  order  to  decide  the 
quarrel  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  their  opponents,  to 
whom  she  was  partial,  she  assembled  a  council  in  787, 
which  formally  sanctioned  the  worship  of  images.  When 
her  son  attained  his  majority,  her  ambition  so  far  pre¬ 
vailed  over  natural  affection  that  she  dethroned  him  and 
deprived  him  of  sight  In  802  she  was  deposed  by  a 
conspiracy  of  her  subjects,  and  Nicephorus  was  chosen 
emperor.  She  died  in  exile  in  803. 

See  Lb  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- Empire;”  Vincent  Mignot, 
“Histoire  de  l’Imp4ratrice  Ir£ne,”  1762;  Gibbon,  “History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Irdnee.  See  Irenaeus. 

Ireneo.  See  Irenaeus. 

Ireton,  Ir'tpn,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  repub¬ 
lican,  born  in  1610.  He  was  a  student  of  law  when  the 
civil  war  began,  in  which  he  became  an  ardent  leader 
of  the  popular  cause.  Entering  the  army  as  captain  of 
cavalry,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  became  highly 
distinguished  for  his  courage  and  capacity  both  in  the 
battle-field  and  the  council-chamber.  At  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  (1645,)  with  the  rank  of  commissary-general  he 
commanded  the  left  wing,  and  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  ;  but,  his  friends  having  gained  the  victory,  he 
recovered  his  liberty  the  same  day.  In  1646  he  married 
Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  latter,  as 
Hume  remarks,  “  had  great  deference  for  the  counsels 
of  Ireton ;”  and  the  republicans  generally  reposed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him,  as  a  statesman  of  incorruptible 
honour.  About  1646  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  where 
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he  projected  various  wise  legal  and  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  and  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  drafting  ordi¬ 
nances.  While  Charles  I.  was  a  .  prisoner  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  had  conferences  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
who,  it  is  said,  were  inclined  to  reinstate  him  in  a  limited 
royalty,  until  they  intercepted  one  of  his  letters  which 
convinced  them  of  his  insincerity.  Ireton  was  a  member 
of  the  court  which  tried  the  king;  and  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  January,  1649.  In  reference 
to  this  affair,  Burnet  says,  “  Ireton  was  the  person  that 
drove  it  on ;  for  Cromwell  ..was  all  the  while  in  some 
suspense  about  it.”  In  July,  1649,  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  second  in  command  under  Cromwell,  who,  returning 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  left  to  Ireton  the  chief 
command,  with  the  title  of  lord  deputy.  After  gaining 
several  victories  and  taking  Limerick,  he  died  there  of 
the  plague  in  1651.  Hume,  who  was  not  partial  to  his 
cause,  denominates  him  “  a  memorable  personage,  much 
celebrated  for  his  vigilance,  industry,  capacity  even  for 
the  strict  execution  of  justice  in  that  unlimited  command 
which  he  possessed  in  Ireland.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  he  was  animated  by  a  sincere  and  passionate  love 
of  liberty.”  (“  History  of  England.”) 

See,  also,  “  Biographia  Britannica ;”  Guizot,  “  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  d’Angleterre.” 

Iriarte  or  Yriarte,  e-re-aR'ti,  (Bernardo,)  nephew 
of  Don  Juan  de  Iriarte,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Tene- 
riffe  about  1734.  He  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  held  other  important  offices  under  the 
Spanish  government  Died  in  1814. 

Iriarte,  (Domingo,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Teneriffe  in  1746,  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  Spain  to  Poland,  and  employed  in  other  embassies. 
Died  in  1795. 

Iriarte,  (Francisco  Diego  de  Ainsay — In -si',)  a 
Spanish  writer,  born  at  Huesca,  published  an  account 
of  his  native  city,  entitled  “Fundacion,  Eccelencias, 
Grandezas,  etc.  de  la  antiquisima  Ciudad  de  Huesca,” 
(1619.) 

Iriarte,  (Ignacio,)  a  celebrated  Spanish  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Guipuscoa  in  1620,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
elder  Herrera.  He  worked  in  Seville,  and  became  a 
friend  of  Murillo,  who  painted  the  figures  for  some  of  his 
landscapes.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
of  Seville.  Iriarte  was  regarded  as  the  best  landscape- 
painter  of  his  country  and  his  time.  Connoisseurs  admire 
in  his  works  the  lightness  of  the  foliage,  the  transparency 
of  the  sky,  the  limpidity  of  the  water,  and  the  mastery 
of  chiaroscuro.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Raphael  Mengs,  “  Las  Obras,”  etc.,  1780;  Quillibt,  “  Dic- 
donnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Iriarte,  de,  di  e-re-aR'ti,  (Don  Juan,)  an  eminent 
linguist  and  scholar,  born  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  in 
1702.  He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  subsequently  visited  London  and  Madrid, 
where  he  was  appointed  in  1732  one  of  the  librarians 
in  the  Royal  Library.  He  became  official  translator  to 
the  principal  secretary  of  state  in  1740,  and  in  1743  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his 
works  may  be  named  a  “  History  of  the  Canary  Islands,” 
(in  manuscript,)  a  collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  in 
Latin  verse,  and  translations  from  Martial.  Iriarte  is 
said  to  have  added  two  thousand  manuscripts  and  more 
than  ten  thousand  printed  volumes  to  the  Royal  Library 
during  the  thirty-nine  years  in  which  he  officiated  as 
librarian.  Died  in  1771. 

Iriarte,  de,  (Tomas,)  youngest  brother  of  Bernardo, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  Teneriffe  about  1750.  He  be¬ 
came  a  proficient  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  and  subsequently  became 
archivist  to  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  editor 
of  the  “Madrid  Mercury.”  He  was  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  “La  Musica,”  (1779,)  which  was  received  with 
great  favour  and  translated  into  the  principal  European 
languages,  and  “  Literary  Fables,”  (“  Fabulas  literarias.”) 
The  latter  are  written  in  various  metres,  and  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  graceful  versification.  They  enjoyed 
great  popularity  at  the  time,  and  are  still  ranked  among 
the  classics  of  the  language.  An  English  version  of 
.hese  fables,  by  George  H.  Devereux,  appeared  in  1855. 
Iriarte  also  published  a  comedy  entitled  “The  Spoiled 


Child,”  (“El  Sefiorito  mimado,”)  a  number  of  sonnets- 
and  critical  essays,  and  a  metrical  translation  of  Horace’s 
“Art  of  Poetry.”  Died  about  1790. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Joly,  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Life  of  Tomas  de  Iriarte,  in  the  “Repertoire  de  Litera¬ 
ture.” 

Irico,  e-ree'ko,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Italian  priest 
and  savant,  born  at  Trino  in  1704.  He  wrote  several 
religious  and  antiquarian  works.  Died  in  1 782. 

I'ris,  [Gr.  rI/Mf,J  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
the  rainbow,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Thaumas,  and 
sometimes  called  Thaumantias.  Homer  represents  her 
as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  employed  to  carry  mes¬ 
sages  from  Ida  to  Olympus  and  from  gods  to  men.  She 
was  the  attendant  of  the  goddess  Hera,  or  Juno. 

Irland,  £r'1Sn',  (Bonaventure,)  a  French  jurist,  of 
Scottish  descent,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1^51 ;  died  in  1612. 

Irnerius,  &R-na're-us,  sometimes  written  Warneriua, 
a  celebrated  Italian  jurisconsult,  born  at  Bologna  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  became  the  renovator  or  restorer 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  been  neglected,  and  on 
which  he  wrote  commentaries,  called  “  Glossae.”  He 
obtained  the  office  of  judge,  and  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
to  Rome  in  1118  to  expedite  the  election  of  a  pope. 

See  B.  Nihusius,  “Irnerius,”  Cologne,  1642;  Fantuzzi,  “  Scrit 
tori  Bolognesi.” 

Iron  Mask.  See  Masque  de  Fer. 

I'rpns,  (William  Josiah,)  D.D.,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  September  12,  1812.  He 
graduated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1833,  became 
a  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  i860,  and  in  1870  rural 
dean,  rector  of  Wadingham,  and  Bampton  Lecturer. 
He  published  various  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  and  made  a  noted  translation  of  the  “Dies  Irse.” 
Died  June  18,  1883. 

Ir'vlne,  (William,)  a  general,  born  near  Enniskillen, 
Ireland,  about  1742,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1763. 
He  became  a  colonel  in  1776,  and  a  brigadier-general 
in  1779.  From  1781  to  1783  he  commanded  the  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Pitt  for  the  defence  of  the  western 
frontier.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1787, 
and  again  in  1793.  Died  in  1804. 

Ir'ving,  (David,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  biographer  and 
writer  on  law.  He  published  “  Lives  of  Scottish  Poets,” 
(1804,)  “  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Writers,”  (1839,)  and  “  The 
Table-Talk  of  John  Selden,”  (1854.)  He  was  born  at 
Langholm,  December  5,  1778;  died  at  Edinburgh,  March 
10,  i860. 

Irving,  (Edward,)  a  celebrated  and  eloquent  Scottish 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Annan  in  1792,  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  been  employed 
as  rector  of  an  academy  at  Kirkaldy  about  seven  years, 
he  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister.  From  1819  to 
1822  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Glasgow,  where  he  acquired  a  good  reputation. 
He  accepted  a  call  from  the  Scottish  Church,  Cross 
Street,  London,  in  1822,  and  soon  became  an  admired 
and  fashionable  preacher.  His  original  genius  and  his 
extraordinary  eloquence  attracted  crowded  audiences, 
among  whom  were  found  the  most  eminent  authors  and 
statesmen,  and  nobles  of  the  highest  rank.  In  1823  he 
published  a  series  of  discourses  entitled  “For  the  Ora¬ 
cles  of  God,  Four  Orations,”  etc.  In  1829  he  removed 
into  a  larger  church  built  for  him  in  Regent  Square.  A 
charge  of  heresy  having  been  preferred  against  him  in 
the  presbytery  of  London  in  1830,  he  was  condemned 
by  that  body,  and  ejected  from  the  church,  in  1832. 
After  this  event  he  obtained  another  place,  and  attracted 
crowds  by  his  exhibition  of  the  gift  of  unknown  tongues, 
which  he  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration.  He  published 
“  Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed  of  God,”  and  other 
theological  treatises.  Died  at  Glasgow  in  December, 
1834.  “  He  was  unquestionably,”  says  De  Quincey,  “by 
many  degrees  the  greatest  orator  of  our  times.”  It  is 
probable  that  his  devotion  was  sincere,  but  not  guided 
by  discretion,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
his  mind  was  affected  with  insanity.  Carlyle,  who  was 
his  friend,  thinks  that  “  bodily  and  spiritually,  perhaps, 
there  was  not  (in  that  November,  1822)  a  man  more  full 
of  genial,  energetic  life  in  these  islands.”  He  left  three 
children.  The  collected  writings  of  Edward  Irving  have 
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been  published  under  the  editorship  of  his  nephew,  the 
Rev.  G.  Carlyle,  London,  1864-65. 

See  “Life  of  Irving,”  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  1862;  Db  Quincky, 
*  Literary  Reminiscences,”  vol.  ii. ;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  ?dward  I™ng,  an  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  Biogra- 

phy,  by  W.  Wilks;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Scotsmen,  (Supplement ;)  Michael  Hohl,  “  Bruchstiicke  aus 
dem  Lebenund  den  SchnftenE.  Irving’s,”  1839;  Lehmann,  “Ueber 
d!e  Jryingianer,”  1853;  “  Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1824; 

Bkckwoods  Magazine”  for  November,  1858,  and  June,  1862; 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1835;  “North  British  Review” 
for  August,  1862. 

Irving,  (Sir  Henry  Brodribb,)  an  English  actor, 
wnose  family  name  was  Brodribb,  was  born  at  Keinton, 
in  Somersetshire,  Feb.  6,  1838.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  1856,  and  rapidly  attained  distinction  as  a 
first-rate  comedian.  His  “  Hamlet,”  first  played  in  1874, 
greatly  divided  public  opinion,  but  he  won  high  rank 
as  a  tragedian.  After  1883  he  frequently  visited  the 
United  States.  Died  October  14,  1905. 

Ir'ving,  (John  Treat,)  an  American  judge  and  writer, 
brother  of  Washington  Irving,  was  born  in  1778.  He 
was  a  popular  contributor,  (political,)  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  the  “Morning  Chronicle,”  and  from  1821  till 
his  death,  in  1838,  was  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  New  York. 

Irving,  (John  Treat,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  resident  of  New  York,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  a  volume  of  “Indian  Sketches,”  (1835,)  and  two 
novels,  entitled  “  The  Attorney,”  and  “  Harry  Harson ; 
or,  The  Benevolent  Bachelor,”  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  “  Knickerbocker  Magazine.” 

Irving,  (Joseph,)  a  Scottish  author,  born  at  Dumfries 
in  1830.  He  wrote  a  “Book  of  Dumbartonshire,”  (3 
vols.,  1879,)  “Annals  of  Our  Time,”  “Dictionary  of 
Scotsmen,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  in  1891. 

Irving,  (Peter,)  an  American  journalist,  born  in  1771. 
He  became  in  1802  the  editor  and  proprietor  cf  the 
“  Morning  Chronicle,”  a  Democratic  journal  of  New 
York.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Washington,  he 
projected  “  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York.”  He 
wrote  “  Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a  Venetian  Tale,”  (1820.) 
Died  in  1838. 

Irving,  (Theodore,)  LL.D.,  an  American  author, 
and  minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1809.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Europe  with  his  uncle,  Washington  Irving,  was  professor 
of  history  and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  College,  New 
York,  from  1836  to  1849,  and  afterwards  filled  for  several 
years  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  New  York  Free 
Academy.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1854.  He  wrote 
“  The  Conquest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto,”  in  2 
vols.,  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1835,)  and  “  The  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Living  Waters,”  (1854.)  Died  December  20, 1880. 

Irving,  (Washington,)  a  distinguished  American 
author  and  humourist,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
April  3,  1783,  was  a  son  of  William  Irving,  a  native  of 
Scotland.  About  1800  he  left  school  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  For  the  benefit  of  hi9  health,  he 
performed  in  1804  a  voyage  to  Europe,  visited  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1806. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but 
he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
never  practised  law.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother 
William  and  with  James  K.  Paulding,  he  issued  in  1807 
a  humorous  and  satirical  magazine,  entitled  “Salma¬ 
gundi,  or  the  Whim-Whams  and  Opinions  of  Launcelot 
Langstaff,  Esq.,  and  others.”  Of  this  amusing  and  popular 
work  only  twenty  numbers  were  issued.  He  published 
in  1809  another  humorous  work,  “The  History  of  New 
York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,”  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  brother  Peter.  It  was  very  favourably 
received.  “I  have  never,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “read 
anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift 
as  the  Annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.”  (Letter  to 
Henry  Brevoort,  April  23,  1813.) 

In  1810  he  became  a  silent  partner  with  his  brothers 
in  an  extensive  commercial  house  in  New  York.  He 
sailed  in  i3i 5  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  many 
years,  and  in  1817  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  who  became  his  constant  friend.  He  was  reduced 
to  poverty  by  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  in  1817.  His  next  important  work  was  “  The 


Sketch-Book,”  (1818,)  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  which  wa» 
written  in  England.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
raised  Irving  to  the  highest  rank  of  American  authors. 
Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  Au^us^ 
1820,  commended  “The  Sketch-Book”  as  “written 
throughout  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and 
worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beauty  of  diction  on  the 
model  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished  of  our  native 
writers.”  He  published  in  London,  in  1822,  “Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  or  the  Humourists,”  which  was  received 
with  great  favour  both  in  England  and  America.  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  work,  Lord  Jeffrey  says,  “We  happen 
to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  admirers  of  those  soft 
harmonies  of  studied  speech  in  which  this  author  is  apt 
to  indulge  himself,  and  have  caught  ourselves  oftener 
than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent  matter  to 
lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of  his  periods.”  (“Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  for  November,  1822.)  For  his  “Tales 
of  a  Traveller,”  (1824,)  Murray,  the  London  publisher, 
gave  him  £  1 500  before  he  saw  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Irving  afterwards  spent  some  years  in  France  and 
Spain,  where  he  composed  his  “History  of  the  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,”  (4  vols.,  1828,) 
which  was  very  successful.  “  This  is  one  of  those  works,” 
says  Alexander  H.  Everett,  “which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  delight  of  readers  and  the  despair  of  critics.  It  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  well  can  be.”  (“North 
American  Review”  for  January,  1829.)  In  1829  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  imaginative  and  romantic  work  entitled  “The 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  from  the  Manu¬ 
scripts  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.”  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  embassy  at  London 
in  1829,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1832.  Among 
his  later  works  are  “  The  Alhambra,”  (1832 ;)  a  “  Tour  on 
the  Prairies,”  (1835;)  “Astoria,”  (3  vols.,  1836;)  “The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,”  (2  vols.,  1837;) 
“Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography,”  (1849;)  “Mahomet 
and  his  Successors,”  (1850;)  and  “The  Life  of  George 
Washington,”  (5  vols.,  1855-59.)  He  was  minister  to 
Spain  from  1842  to  1846.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  Sunnyside,  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  he 
died,  November  28,  1859.  He  was  never  married. 

For  an  easy  elegance  of  style,  Irving  has  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal,  among  the  prose  writers  of  America. 
If  Hawthorne  excels  him  in  variety,  in  earnestness,  and  in 
force,  he  is  perhaps  inferior  to  Irving  in  facility  and  grace ; 
while  he  can  make  no  claim  to  that  genial,  lambent 
humour  which  beams  In  almost  every  page  of  “  Geoffrey 
Crayon.” 

See  the  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,”  by  Pierre  M. 
Irving,  1863;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  vol.  i. ;  Griswold,  “  Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Prescott, 
“Miscellanies;”  “Edinburgh  Review” for  August,  1820,  November 
1822,  and  September,  1828;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1821, 
March,  1825,  and  July,  1863;  “North  American  Review”  for  July, 
1835,  and  January,  1837,  (both  by  Edward  Everett,)  and  April 
1858  ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1820;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine* 
for  October,  1835;  “Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1837  ;  Alli 
bone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  Cleveland,  “Compendium  of 
American  Literature;”  “  Atlantic  Monthly” for  November,  i860,  and 
June,  1864. 

Irving,  (William.)  a  brother  ot  tne  preceding,  war 
born  in  New  York  in  1766.  He  married  a  sister  of 
James  K.  Paulding  in  1793,  became  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  during  three 
terms,  (1813-19.)  He  aided  his  brother  and  Mr.  Pauld 
ing  in  the  “  Salmagundi,”  of  which  he  wrote  the  poetical 
parts.  Died  in  1821. 

Ir'win,  (Eyles,)  a  poet,  bom  in  Calcutta,  of  Irish 
parents,  in  1748,  was  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  wrote  several  odes  and 
eclogues,  and  “Adventures  during  a  Voyage  up  the  Red 
Sea,”  (1780.)  Died  in  1817. 

Irwin,  Viscountess.  See  Howard,  (Anne.) 

Isa,  ee'sa,  written  also  I$a  and  Isha,  one  of  the  namea 
of  Siva,  which  see. 

Isaac,  I'zak,  [Heb.pniT  or  pTW’ ;  It.  Isacco,  e-sik  - 
ko;  Arabian,  IshAk,  is'htk',]  a  Hebrew  patriarch,  the 
son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  was  born  about  1990  B.C.  He 
married  Rebecca,  and  became  the  father  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.  “  Of  all  the  patriarchs,”  says  Bishop  Hall,  “  none 
made  so  little  noise  in  the  world  as  Isaac.”  He  removed 
to  Gerar;  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  acquired 
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riches  as  a  planter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty. 

Isaac  I.,  or  Isaac  Com-ne'nus,  [Gr.  1  oookuk  6 
Koftvrrvoc ,]  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  chosen  by 
the  army  as  successor  of  Michael  VI.  in  1057.  Two 
years  later,  in  consequence  of  a  malady  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  mortal,  he  resigned  the  throne  to  Constantine 
Ducas,  and  entered  a  convent.  Died  in  1061. 

Isaac  IL,  or  Isaac  An'ge-lus,  [Gr.  'I oookioc  t>  "Ayye- 
Aof,]  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  proclaimed  in 
1185  as  successor  to  Andfoni'cus,  who  was  dethroned 
by  a  popular  revolt  He  rendered  himself  very  un- 
opular  by  his  vices  and  misgovernment.  In  1195  his 
rother  Alexis  usurped  the  throne  and  imprisoned  Isaac, 
who  was  liberated  and  restored  in  1203  by  an  army  of 
crusaders.  In  1204  he  was  again  supplanted  by  Alexius 
Ducas,  and  died  or  was  killed  the  same  year.  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  speedily  taken  by  the  crusaders,  who  elected 
Baldwin  emperor. 

Isaac,  ee'z&k,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  musician,  whom 
the  Italians  called  Arrigo  Tedesco,  [i.s.  the  “  German 
Henry,’')  was  born  about  1440.  He  removed  to  Italj 
about  1475,  aT,d  was  patronized  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
He  composed  sacred  music. 

Isaacson,  T'zak-son,  (Henry,)  born  in  London  ir 
1581,  wrote  a  work  on  Chronology.  Died  in  1654. 

Isabel,  the  Spanish  of  Elizabeth,  which  see. 

Isabel  L  See  Isabella  of  Castile. 

Is'a-bel  [Sp.  pron.  e-si-bSP]  II.,  (or,  more  fully, 
Maria  Isabel  Luisa,)  Queen  of  Spain,  born  at  Madrid 
in  October,  1830,  was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
Maria  Christina.  She  succeeded  her  father  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1833,  when  her  mother  became  regent. 
Her  claim  was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  in  a 
civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carlists  in 
1840.  The  queen-regent  having  been  driven  from  power 
by  a  popular  revolt  in  October,  1840,  Espartero  became 
regent.  Isabel  was  declared  of  age  in  November,  1843, 
and  in  October,  1846,  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Assis,  a  son  of  Francisco  de  Paula,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Her  reign  was  agitated  by 
many  revolutions,  coups  d'ttat,  and  changes  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  September,  1868,  she  was  deposed  by  her 
revolted  subjects.  Her  son,  Alfonso  XII.,  became 
king  in  1875.  She  died  April  9,  1904. 

Isabella.  See  Elizabeth. 

Is-a-bel'la  of  Austria,  (Clara  Eugenia,)  the 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  of  France, 
was  born  in  1566.  As  the  niece  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
she  claimed  the  French  crown  at  his  death,  but  was 
excluded  by  the  Salic  law,  though  she  was  favoured  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  League.  In  1597  she  became  the  wife 
of  Archduke  Albert,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Died  in  1633. 

Isabella  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Stephen,  second 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  born  in  1371,  became  Queen  of  France 
in  1385  by  marriage  with  Charles  VI.  She  was  remark¬ 
able  for  beauty  and  for  her  voluptuous  and  dissolute 
character.  When  her  imbecile  consort  became  incapable 
of  ruling,  she  aspired  to  royal  power,  and  made  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  English  against  the  dauphin,  her  son.  Died 
in  1435- 

Isabella  [Span.  Isabel,  e-sl-bSl';  Fr.  Isabelle,  e'zi'- 
bfcl']  of  Castile,  daughter  of  John  II.,  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  was  born  at  Madrigal  in  145 1.  The  malcontent 
subjects  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  forced  him  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  her  as  his  heir,  after  which  her  hand  was 
solicited  by  several  princes  of  Europe,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1469.  In  1474  she 
was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  which  she  did  not  resign  to  her  husband,  but 
kept  in  her  own  hands.  Historians  agree  in  applauding 
her  beauty,  virtue,  magnanimity,  piety,  learning,  and 

f)olitical  wisdom.  It  was  under  her  auspices  that  Co- 
umbus  discovered  America,  after  his  project  had  been 
treated  with  neglect  by  Ferdinand.  Died  in  1504.  (See 
Ferdinand  V.)  Isabella  had  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair, 
and  possessed  great  beauty  of  features,  sweetness  of 
expression,  and  dignity  of  presence. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;”  Juan  dh 
Molina,  “  Sumario  de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  de  los  catdlicos  Reyes  D. 


Fernando  y  Dofia  Isabel,”  1587;  Fernandez  de  Pulgar,  “Reruia 
a  Ferdinando  et  Elisabe  Hispaniarum  Regibus  Gestarum  Decades 
II.,”  1545;  D.  Clemencin,  ‘‘Elogio  de  Ta  Reina  catdlica  Dofia 
Isabel,”  1821;  George  Anita, ‘‘Memoirs  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Castile,”  London,  1850. 

Isabelle.  See  Isabella. 

Isabelle  of  France.  See  Elizabeth  of  France. 

Isabelle  (fe'zjFbSl')  of  France,  Queen  of  England 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  was  bom 
in  1292,  and  was  married  to  Edward  II.  in  1308.  The 
issue  of  this  union  was  a  son,  who  became  Edward  III, 
About  1324  she  went  to  Paris  to  negotiate  between  her 
consort  and  the  French  king,  where  she  formed  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  malcontent  nobles,  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  avowed  intention  to  remove  from  power  the 
king’s  unworthy  favourite,  Spencer.  Entering  London 
without  resistance,  in  1326,  the  partisans  of  the  queen  de¬ 
posed  Edward  II.  and  proclaimed  his  son  king.  Isabelle 
and  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  exercised  the  royal  power 
a  few  years  during  the  minority  of  her  son ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  contrived  the  murder 
of  Edward  II.  She  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  died  in  prison  in  1358.  She  was  surnamea, 
on  account  of  her  cruelty,  “the  she-wolf  of  France.” 

Isabelle  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  born  in 
1389,  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  She  was  married 
to  Richard  II.  of  England  in  1396.  Died  in  1409. 

Isabelle,  fe'zt'bSl',  (Charles  Edouard,)  a  French 
architect,  born  at  Havre  in  1800,  wrote  “The  Circular 
Edifices  and  Domes  Classed,”  etc..  Died  May  1,  1880. 

Isabelle  d’Angouldme,  e'z^bSF  dfiN'goo'lilm',  a 
French  princess,  was  a  daughter  of  Aymar,  Count  of 
Angouleme.  She  was  married  to  John,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1201.  Died  in  1245. 

Isabey,  e'zf'b^',  (Eugene  Louis  Gabriel,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  painter  of  marine  views,  born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He 
obtained  a  first-class  medal  in  1824,  and  produced 
“  The  Coast  of  Honfleur”  and  a  “  Tempest  near  Dieppe” 
in  1827,  the  “Battle  of  the  Texel,”  (1839,)  “The  De¬ 
parture  of  Queen  Victoria,”  (1845,)  and  the  “Embarka¬ 
tion  of  De  Ruyter,”  (1851.)  He  received  a  first-class 
medal  at  the  Exposition  of  1855.  Died  in  1886. 

Isabey,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  celebrated  French  minia¬ 
ture-painter,  born  at  Nancy  in  1767,  was  a  pupil  of 
David,  and  father  of  the  preceding.  About  1802  he 
became  the  most  fashionable  artist  of  Paris  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art.  He  was  liberally  patronized  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  been  nis  friend  when  both 
were  obscure  citizens.  He  executed  many  admired 
portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  of  the  generals 
of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  have  been  the  subjects  of  his  pencil.  Among 
his  works  are  the  “  Table  des  Mardchaux,”  a  picture  on 
porcelain  of  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  and  “The 
Congress  of  Vienna,”  (1817.)  Died  in  1855. 

Isacs,  ee'ziks,  (Pieter,)  a  skilful  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Helzevor  in  1569;  died  about  1620. 

Isaeus,  I-see'us,  [Gr.  ’loalos  ;  Fr.  Is£e,  e'zi',]  a  famous 
Greek  orator,  who  flourished  about  400  b.c.,  was  a 
native  of  Chalcis,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
Athens.  Having  been  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  he  opened 
a  celebrated  school  in  Athens,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  preceptor  of  Demosthenes.  Isaeus  is  one  of 
the  ten  Athenian  orators  of  the  Alexandrian  canon.  His 
style  is  at  once  elegant  and  vehement,  but  is  less  natural 
than  that  of  Lysias.  He  had  great  skill  in  dialectics 
and  in  the  distribution  of  his  arguments.  Only  eleven 
of  his  orations  are  now  extant ;  and  these  are  all  forensic. 
He  is  said  to  have  survived  the  accession  of  King  Philip 
of  Macedon,  348  b.c. 

See  J.  A.  Liebmann,  “  De  Isaei  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1831 ;  E.  Jknikh, 
“  Observationes  in  Isaeum,”  1838. 

Isaeus,  a  Greek  sophist  and  orator,  born  in  Assyria, 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  His  eloquence 
is  extolled  by  Pliny. 

Isaiah,  I-za'yah  or  e-zl'a,  [Heb.  ;  Gr.  ’Hoataf ; 

Lat.  Esai'as;  Fr.  Isaie,  e'zi'e',  or  Esaie,  i'zi'e';  It. 
Isaia,  e-s£-ee'& ;  Sp.  Isaias,  e-si-ee'is,]  the  first  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ilosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah.  He  prophesied  during  a  period 
of  about  fifty  years,  beginning  about  760  b.c.  He  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  exerted  great  influence  in  public  affairs. 


i,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long;  it,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  jf,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  far,  fill!,  fat;  mSt;  n5t;  good;  mdon; 
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Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he 
had  a  wife,  who  is  called  a  prophetess,  and  two  sons. 
There  is  a  doubtful  tradition  that  Isaiah  suffered  death 
by  being  sawn  asunder,  at  the  command  of  King  Ma- 
nasseh.  As  a  writer  he  is  remarkable  for  versatility  of 
genius,  and  merits  the  first  rank  among  the  prophets  by 
the  majestic  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  his  compositions. 
He  declared  more  amply  and  clearly  than  any  other 
prophet  the  eternal  divinity,  vicarious  sufferings,  and 
glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  is  often 
called  the  evangelical  prophet.  No  other  prophet  is  so 
often  quoted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  (See  Matt.  i. 
22,  iii.  3,  viii.  17,  xii.  18-20,  xiii.  14;  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts 
xxviii.  25 ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  and  x.  16;  Phil.  ii.  10.)  In  our 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  he  is  always  called 
Esaias.  He  has  been  pronounced  by  some  critics  not 
inferior  to  Homer  in  poetical  genius ;  and  all  agree  that 
his  book  is  a  master-piece  of  beauty  and  sublimity  both 
in  thought  and  style. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Isaiah  are  Saint  Jerome, 
Vitringa,  Lowth,  Calmet,  Eichhorn,  Doderlein,  Gesenius, 
Gataker,  Hitzig,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Henderson ;  and,  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Albert  Barnes. 

See,  also,  Kimchi,  “Lexicon  Rabbinicum ;”  Ewald,  “Die  Pro- 
pheten  des  alten  Bundes,”  and  “Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bit 
Christus;”  Knobel,  “Proph^tisme  des  Hebreux.” 

Isaie.  See  Isaiah. 

Isambert,  e'zftN'baiR',  (Emile,)  a  French  physician 
and  biographer,  a  son  of  Fran5ois  Andre,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Auteuil  in  1828.  Died  October  27,  1876. 

Isambert,  (Franqois  Andr£,)  a  French  jurist  and 
Protestant,  born  at  Aunay  (Eure-et-Loire)  in  1792.  He 
distinguished  himself  about  1825  as  the  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Martinique,  and 
“  performed  in  France,”  says  Taillandier,  “a  service  like 
that  which  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  rendered  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  In  1830  he  was  appointed  a  judge  ( conseiller)  of 
the  court  of  cassation.  He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1830  to  1848,  and  supported 
Cavaignac  and  the  cause  of  order  in  the  Assembly  of 
1848.  He  was  secretary  of  the  French  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Manual  for  the 
Publicist  and  Statesman,”  (4vols.,  1826,)  and  a  “History 
of  Justinian,”  (1856.)  He  wrote  many  able  articles  for 
the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.”  Died  in  1857. 

See  Taillandier,  article  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Isarn,  e'ztRn',  (Samuel,)  a  French  poet,  bom  at  Cas- 
tres in  1637,  wrote  “The  Speaking  Pistole,”  (“ La  Pistole 
parlante,”  1660,)  which  had  great  success.  Died  in  1673. 

Isauricus.  See  Leo  III. 

Is-ca'nI-us  or  Is-ca'nus,  (Joseph,)  surnamed  also 
Devo'nius,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Exeter,  derived  his 
name  from  Isca,  the  place  of  his  education.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Richard  I.  on  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  and  wrote 
a  Latin  poem  “  On  the  Trojan  War,”  and  another  en¬ 
titled  “  Antiocheis.”  Died  about  1224. 

Isee.  See  Ismvs. 

Xselin,  fez'ldN',  (Isaac,)  a  Swiss  writer,  born  at  Bile 
in  1728.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  from  1756 
to  his  death.  He  became  the  enlightened  advocate  of 
reform  in  morals,  education,  and  legislation,  on  which 
he  wrote  articles  for  the  journals.  His  chief  work  is 
entitled  “On  the  History  of  Mankind,”  (“Ueber  die 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit.”  1764.)  Died  in  1782. 

See  J.  G.  Schlosser,  “Rede  auf  Iselin,”  1783;  S.  Hirzel, 
“Denkmal  I.  Iselin  gewidmet,”  1782. 

Iselin,  [Lat.  Iseli'nus,]  (Jacques  Christophe,)  an 
eminent  Swiss  philologist  and  divine,  born  at  Bale  in 
1681.  He  spoke  Greek  with  facility,  and  excelled  in 
Oriental  languages.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
Bale  in  1707,  and  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  1 71 1.  He  wrote  an  admirable  Latin  poem  on  “The 
Gauls  Crossing  the  Rhine,”  (1696,)  a  treatise  on  the 
“  Latin  Historians  of  the  Classic  Period,”  (“  De  Histo- 
ricis  Latinis  Melioris  Aivi,”  1697,)  a  treatise  “On  the 
Domination  of  the  Magi  in  Persia,”  (i7°7>)  an^  other 
minor  works.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Beck,  “Vita  Iselini,”  in  the  3d  vol.  of  “Tempe  Helvetica;” 
J.  R.  Iselin,  “  Laudatio  funebris  consecrandae  Memoriae  Viri  incom- 
parabilis  J.  C.  Iselini,”  1739. 


Iselin,  (Jean  Rodolphe,)  a  Swiss  jurist,  bom  at 
Bale  in  1705,  wrote  “On  Eminent  Domain,”  (“De  Do- 
minio  Eminente,”  1726,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1779. 

Isembert  (e'zftN'baiR')  of  Xaintes,  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  lived  about  1200,  and  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
old  London  Bridge. 

Isenburg,  ee'z^n-bdoRG',  [Fr.  Isembourg,  e'zSN'- 
booR',]  one  of  the  great  German  families  of  Protestant 
princes  and  counts.  It  included  the  branches  of  Isenburg- 
Birstein,  Isenburg-Philippseich,  Isenburg-Biidingen,  and 
others. 

Isendoorn,  van,  vjn  ee'zen-ddRn',  or  Ysendoorn, 
(Gijsbert,)  a  Dutch  philosopher,  born  in  Gelderland  in 
1601,  published  “  Effata  Philosophica,”  (1633,)  “Ethica 
Peripatetica,”  (1659,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1657. 

Isfendiy&r,  is-fln/dee-ySR',  or  Asfandiy&r,  ils-fiin'- 
dee-y&R',  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in  Persian 
history,  lived  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C., 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  convert  to  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  father 
Gusht&sp  (Darius  Hystaspis)  and  the  whole  Persian 
empire.  This  change  of  religion  led  to  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  Arjasp,  King  of  Turan,  in  which  Isfendiy&r, 
by  his  bravery  and  heroism,  not  only  saved  his  father’s 
kingdom,  but  conquered  India,  Arabia,  and  the  West 
He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  celebrated  Roostum. 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia;”  J.  Atkinson,  “Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdousi.” 

Ish'mael,  [Heb.  ;  Arabic,  IsMAEELor  Ismail, 

is-mS-eel';  Fr.  Ismael,  fes'mt'Sl',]  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar,  born  about  1900  B.C.,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabians.  (See  Genesis  xvi.,  xxi.) 

Ishwara.  See  Iswara. 

Isi,  ee'see,  written  also  I$i  and  Ishi,  (the  consort  of 
Isa  or  Siva,)  one  of  the  many  names  of  Parvat!,  which 
see.  She  is  identified  by  some  writers,  including  Sir  W. 
Jones,  with  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians.  (See  Isis.) 

Isiaslaf.  See  Iziaslaf. 

Ia'I-dore  [Gr.  ’loidupoc;  Lat.  Isido'rus  ;  Fr.  Isidore, 
e'ze'doR';  It.  Isidoro,  e-se-do'ro]  of  Ckarax,  a  Per¬ 
sian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  wrote  a  work  called  “  Parthian  Itinerary,” 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  Partnia 
and  of  the  chief  towns,  with  the  distances  of  the  towns 
from  each  other. 

Isidore  of  Moscow,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  chosen 
Primate  of  Russia  in  1437.  He  favoured  the  reunion  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
(1437.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1463. 

Isidore,  Saint,  an  eminent  Spanish  scholar  and 
bishop,  born  at  Carthagena  about  570  A.D.,  was  a  brother 
of  Leander,  Archbishop  of  Seville.  He  understood 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  and  was  very  influential  in 
the  Spanish  Church.  About  600  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Seville.  The  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  650, 
denominated  him  “the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.”  Among  his  most 
important  works  are,  in  Latin,  “A  Chronicle  from  the 
Origin  of  the  World  to  626  A.D.,”  and  “Twenty  Books 
of  Etymologies,”  which,  says  Dr.  Hoefer,  “  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  monuments  for  the  history  of  human 
knowledge.”  Died  in  636  a.d. 

See  Saint  Ildefonso,  “De  Viris  illustribus ;”  Tritheim,  “De 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis ;”  Roesler,  “  Dissertatio ;  Isidori  Hi*- 
toria  Gothorum,  Vandalorum,”  etc.,  1803. 

Isidore,  Saint,  of  Alexandria,  born  in  Egypt  about 
318  A.D.,  was  a  friend  of  Athanasius,  by  whom  he  was 
ordained  a  priest.  Died  in  404. 

Isidore,  Saint,  of  Pelusium,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  between  360  and  390  A.D.  He  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  Egypt,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and 
wisdom.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  great  number  of  short 
letters,  of  which  more  than  two  thousand  are  now  ex 
tant.  They  are  said  to  contain  sound  doctrine  and  good 
instruction  in  morals.  Died  about  450  a.d. 

See  Hermann,  “Dissertatio  de  Isidoro  Pelusiota,”  1737 ;  Nih- 
meyer.  “Dissertatio  de  Isidoro  Pelusiota,”  1825. 

IsT-dore  Mer-ca'tor  or  Pec-ca'tor,  the  supposed 
name  of  a  person  who  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
fabricated  a  famous  code  of  canon  law  or  collection  of 
decretals,  often  called  the  “  Collection  of  the  Pseudo-Isi* 


€  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  h,  k,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  *;  th  as  in  this,  (^^See  Explanations,  p.  23  \ 
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dore.  Some  popes  availed  themselves  of  this  means 
to  extend  their  temporal  power. 

Isidorus.  See  Isidore. 

Is-I-do'rus  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  architect  of  the 
6ixth  century,  who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian  to  build  the  magnificent  church  of  Saint  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  which  is  now  used  as  a  mosque. 

I'sis,  [Gr.  Te«f,]  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  was  called  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother  of 
Horus.  She  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  fecun¬ 
dity,  and  appears  to  have  represented  nature  or  the  earth. 
The  cow  was  sacred  to  Isis.  She  had  many  worshippers 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  There  were  famous  temples  of 
Isis  at  Memphis  and  Denderah.  She  has  been  identified 
with  the  Hindoo  Isi,  (which  see.) 

Isla,  fes'ia,  (Jos£  Francisco,)  a  witty  and  popular 
Spanish  author,  born  at  Segovia  in  1703.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  and  an  eminent  preacher.  He  effected  a  reform 
in  the  vicious  style  and  bad  taste  that  prevailed  among 
the  Spanish  priests,  which  he  ridiculed  in  his  famous 
satirical  romance  “The  Life  of  the  Popular  Preacher 
Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas,”  (3  vols.,  1758,)  which 
is  called  the  best  picture  of  Spanish  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  work  was  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition.  He  made  a  Spanish  version  of  “  Gil  Bias,” 
under  this  title  :  “  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  stolen  from 
Spain,  adopted  in  France  by  Le  Sage,  and  restored  to 
his  Native  Country  and  Language,”  (6  vols.,  1787*)  The 
Jesuits  having  been  expelled  from  Spain  in  1767*  he 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1781. 

See  J.  I.  de  Salas,  “Vida  de  Juan  de  Isla,”  1803;  Ticknojl 
“  History  of  Spanish  Literature Everett,  “  Critical  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Essays.” 

Isleif,  is'lif,  an  Icelandic  historian,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  Rome  about  1056,  and  returned  home.  He 
wrote  “Annals  of  Iceland  and  of  Norway.”  Died  about 
1080. 

Ismaeel  or  Ismail,  is-mt-eel',  a  Moslem  priest,  was 
Imam  of  the  Sheeites  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hejrah. 
At  his  death  a  division  occurred  among  the  Sheeites  in 
respect  to  the  succession.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
son  of  Ismaeel  were  called  Ismaeelites  or  Ismaeelians, 
and  became  a  powerful  sect  in  Egypt  and  Persia. 

Ismaeel,  Ismail,  or  Ismail  Shah,  is-ml-eel'  shS.h, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Sofees  of  Persia,  was  born  in 
1487,  and  assumed  royal  power  about  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  He  acquired  several  provinces  of  Persia  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  died  in  1524,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Aboo-Modhaffer.  Ismaeel  is  venerated  by  the  Persians, 
who  call  him  King  of  the  Sheeites,  (a  religious  sect.) 

See  Malcolm,  “  History  of  Persia ;”  Von  Hammer- Purgstall, 

“  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Ismaeel  (Ismail)  II.,  King  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Aboo- 
Modhaffer,  began  to  reign  in  1576,  and  made  himself  de¬ 
tested  by  his  sanguinary  temper.  After  executing  many 
innocent  persons,  he  died  in  1577,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Mohammed  Meerza,  (Mirza.) 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia.” 

Ismael,  the  French  for  Ishmael,  which  see. 

Ismail  Pasha,  is-mS-eel'  pl'shl,  former  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  was  born  in  Cairo  in  1830.  His  uncle  Said,  the 
viceroy,  in  1862  made  him  commandant  of  the  army, 
and  in  1863  he  succeeded  as  viceroy.  His  lavish  ex¬ 
penditures  not  only  greatly  encumbered  his  private  es¬ 
tates,  but  embarrassed  all  the  people  of  Egypt.  In  1867 
he  acquired  from  the  Porte  the  title  of  Khedive.  He 
carried  on  extensive  wars  of  conquest  in  the  Soudan. 
In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened.  In  1879  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  foreign  creditors  became  so  great  that  the 
Sultan,  urged  by  the  representatives  of  the  European 
powers,  directed  Ismail  to  abdicate.  The  abdication 
took  effect  June  26,  1879;  his  son  Tewfik  succeeded 
as  khedive.  Died  at  Constantinople,  March  2,  1895. 

Isnard,  ^s'nSR',  (Achille  Nicolas,)  a  French  politi¬ 
cal  economist  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  ;  died  about  1803. 

Isnard,  (Maximin,)  a  French  Girondist,  republican, 
and  orator,  born  at  Grasse,  in  Provence,  in  1751,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  179 1. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  enthusiastic  partisans 
of  the  Revolution,  to  which  he  often  gave  a  new  impulse 
by  his  brilliant,  impetuous,  and  inflammatory  eloquence. 


He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  the  formation  of  which  he  first  proposed 
and  was  president  of  the  Convention  a  few  days  in  May, 
1793,  during  the  struggle  between  his  party  and  the  Ja¬ 
cobins.  He  was  involved  in  the  fatal  proscription  of  the 
Girondists,  but  escaped  death  by  concealment.  In  1795 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred.  lie  retired  from  political  life  when  Napoleon  be¬ 
came  consul,  and  published  an  essay  on  the  “  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,”  (1801,)  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  con¬ 
vert  to  revealed  religion.  He  maintained  a  fair  reputation 
for  honour  and  probity,  and  died  about  1830.  Lamartine, 
who  calls  him  the  Danton  of  the  Gironde,  says,  “  His 
speeches  were  magnificent  odes,  which  exalted  discussion 
into  lyric  enthusiasm.”  (“  History  of  the  Girondists.”) 
“  Isnard  was  the  man  of  the  Girondist  party,”  says 
Charles  Nodier,  “who  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
the  gift  of  those  vehement  inspirations  which  burst  like 
thunder  in  sudden  and  terrible  explosions.” 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale ;”  Thiers,  “  History  of  th« 
French  Revolution.” 

Isnardi,  fes-naR'dee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  sa¬ 
vant,  born  near  Nice  in  1749,  wrote  a  “Memoir  on  the 
Monuments  of  India  and  Egypt.”  Died  in  1830. 

Isocrate.  See  Isocrates. 

I-soc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  ’laoKparrjg ;  Fr.  Isocrate,  e'zo'- 
kRlt';  It.  Isocrate,  e-sok'ri-ti,]  one  of  the  ten  great 
Athenian  orators,  bom  at  Athens  in  436  B.C.,  received 
lessons  from  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Theramenes,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Plato.  He  soon  surpassed 
these  masters  in  the  rhetorical  art ;  but  his  insuperable 
constitutional  timidity  defeated  his  political  aspirations, 
and  disqualified  him  for  a  public  debater  or  an  oracle 
of  the  “  fierce  democracy.”  He  opened  a  school  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  numbered  among  its  pupils  many  eminent 
rtien,  such  as  Isseus,  Timotheus,  Xenophon,  and  Hyperi- 
des.  Cicero  compared  his  school  to  the  wooden  horse 
of  Troy,  from  which  issued  the  principal  Grecian  chiefs. 
He  composed  orations  and  forensic  arguments  for  clients 
or  others,  and  discourses  on  moral  and  political  questions. 
His  style  is  extremely  polished  and  harmonious,  but 
perhaps  too  artificial  and  diffuse.  His  character  was 
honourable,  his  political  principles  were  moderate  and 
sincerely  patriotic.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the 
courage  to  appear  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Socra¬ 
tes.  It  is  said  that  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chaeronea 
affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  refused  to  eat  afterwards, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  Twenty-one  of  his 
orations  are  extant. 

See  Plutarch,  “Vitae  Decern  Oratorum;”  Bilmark,  “De 
Isocrate  Oratore  Graeco,”  1798;  Pfund,  “De  Isocratis  Vita  et 
Scriptis,”  1833;  Lichtenauer,  “De  Isocrate,”  1843;  O.  Miller, 
“  History  of  the  L’^rature  of  Ancient  Greece ;”  P.  Ekerman,  “  Iso¬ 
crates  Patre  loquentiae,”  1743. 

Isolani,  e-so-H'nee,  (Isidoro,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Milan,  lived  between  1480  and  I55°»  an^  wrote 
many  works  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

Isolani,  e-zo-ll'nee,  (Johann  Ludwig  Hector,) 
Count,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in  1586,  served  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  war.  For  the  part  he  took  in  the 
betrayal  of  Wallenstein  he  received  the  title  of  count. 
Died  in  1640. 

Isor6,  e'zo'rl',  (Jacques,)  a  French  politician,  born 
at  Cauvigny  in  1758,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
in  1792,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Died 
in  1839. 

Isouard,  fe-soo-aRd',  or  Isoard,  1-so-aRd',  (Nicolo,) 
a  Maltese  musician  and  composer,  born  in  1775.  He 
is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Nicolo,  under  which 
he  gave  his  compositions  to  the  world.  The  best-known 
of  these  are  his  comic  operas  of  “Joconde,”  (1813,)  and 
“Jeannot  and  Colin,”  (1814;)  but  he  produced  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  facility,  and  was  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  other  operas,  comic  and  serious,  of  masses,  cantatas, 
psalms,  etc. 

Isourd,  d’,  de'zooR',  (Joachim  Jean  Xavier,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Aix  in  1766.  He  became  a 
cardinal  in  1827,  and  in  1829  was  made  a  peer  of  France, 
with  the  title  of  duke.  After  refusing  several  archbishop¬ 
rics,  he  accepted  that  of  Lyons  in  1839  ;  but  he  died 
before  the  end  of,  that  year. 


a,  e,  1, 0,  u,  y,  long;  k,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n&t;  good;  moon. 
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IS'rael,  [Heb.  Gr.  ’lopayht\  a  name  often  given 

by  the  inspired  writers  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  whose 
descendants  are  called  Israelites.  (See  Jacob.) 

Israeli  See  Disraeli. 

Ia'raels,  (Josef,)  a  Dutch  genre  painter  of  eminence, 
born  at  Groningen  in  1824.  His  brother,  Lehman 
Jsraels,  born  in  Groningen  in  1833,  became  a  journalist 
of  New  \  ork,  and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  “World.” 

Is  selt,  van,  (Michael,)  a  Dutch  historian  and  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  born  at  Dokkum,  adhered  to  the  Spanish 
party  in  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  “  Historia  Belli  Colo- 
niensis,”  (1584,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1597. 

Is'ter,  [Gr.  ‘lorpoc,]  a  Greek  historian  and  poet,  lived 
about  250  B.c.,  and  was  a  friend  or  pupil  of  Callimachus. 
He  wrote  a  history  entitled  A ttiku,  and  other  works* 
none  of  which  are  extant. 

Isthvdnfi,  Isht'v&n-fee,  [Lat.  Isthvan'fius,]  (Nicho¬ 
las,)  a  Hungarian  noble,  born  about  1535,  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  office  of  Vice-Palatine  of  Hungary. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  “  History  of  Hungary  from  1400  to 
1606,”  (1622.)  Died  in  1615. 

Istria,  Duke  of.  See  Bessi£res. 

Isturiz,  de,  dkfes-too-rfeth',  (Don  Francisco  Xavier,) 
a  Spanish  politician,  born  at  Cadiz  in  1790.  He  pro¬ 
moted  the  revolution  of  January,  1820,  was  elected  to 
the  Cortes  in  1822,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Liberal 
or  democratic  party.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
for  a  few  months  in  1836,  and  was  driven  into  exile  by 
an  Irneute.  Having  returned  in  1837,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Cortes  in  1839.  He  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  Isabel,  (1846,)  was  sent  as  minister 
to  England  in  1850,  and  to  Russia  in  1857.  He  became 
president  of  the  council  in  February,  1862.  Died  1871. 

IswarS,  ees'wa-ra,  or  Ishw&ra,  eesh'wa-ra,  written 
also  I^wara,  one  of  the  thousand  names  of  Siva,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  other  Hindoo  deities.  He  is  by 
some  writers  identified  with  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians. 

It'a-lus,  [Gr.  IraAof;  Fr.  Itale,  e'tfl',]  an  ancient 
king  of  Italy,  from  whom  that  country  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  He  married  Electra,  a  daughter  of 
Latinus.  He  is  considered  as  fabulous  by  some  authors. 

Itard,  e't§R',  (Jean  Marie  Gaspard,)  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Oraison  in  1775,  removed  to  Paris  about 
1796,  and  practised  with  success.  In  1799  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  physician  to  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  which 
position  he  filled  for  many  years.  He  wrote  a  “Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,”  (2  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in  1838. 

Ito,  (Hirobumi,)  Count,  a  Japanese  statesman, 
born  in  the  province  of  Choshu  in  1840.  He  visited, 
while  young,  Europe  and  the  United  States,  became 
active  in  efforts  to  modernize  Japan,  and  held  various 
offices  in  the  Japanese  cabinet,  becoming  premier  in 
1886.  His  sweeping  reforms  leading  to  a  reaction, 
he  retired  in  1888,  but  was  premier  again  1892-95. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Japanese  constitution  promul¬ 
gated  in  1889.  In  1894  he  took  command  of  the 
Japanese  naval  forces  in  the  war  with  China,  and  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  Chinese  fleet  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  He  subsequently  aided  in  the  capture  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  in  January,  1895,  Wei-hai-wei  and 
the  Chinese  fleet  were  surrendered  to  him.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1900,  he  again  accepted  the  premiership. 

Ittenbach,  it't$n-ba.K',  (Franz,)  a  German  painter, 
born  at  Konigswinter  in  1813.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  and  was  chiefly  known  for  his 
religious  pictures.  Died  December  1,  1879. 

Ittig,  it'tiG,  [Lat.  Ittig'ius,]  (Thomas,)  a  German 
theologian,  born  in  1643  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became 
professor  of  divinity.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  among 
which  are  one  “  On  the  Heresiarchs  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,”  (1690,)  and  “Bibliotheca  Patrum  Apostolicorum 
Graeco-Latina,”  (2  vols.,  1699.)  Died  in  1710. 

Iturbide,  e-tooR'be-Di,  (Don  Augustin,)  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  born  at  Valladolid  (Mexico)  in  1784,  (one  ac¬ 
count  says  1790.)  He  fought  against  the  insurgents  in  the 
war  of  independence  which  began  in  1810,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general.  About  the  end  of  1821  he  became 
the  master-spirit  of  a  successful  plot  for  the  liberation 
of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  rule.  He  was  proclaimed 


emperor  in  May,  1822 ;  but  his  power  was  resisted  by  a 
large  party  in  the  Congress  and  by  many  generals,  who 
preferred  a  republic.  Finding  his  position  untenable, 
he  abdicated,  and  was  banished  in  May,  1823.  In  Julv, 
1824,  he  returned  almost  alone,  and,  just  after  he  landed, 
was  arrested  and  shot  as  a  traitor. 

See  M.  J.  Quin,  “Memoirs  of  Iturbide,”  and  French  version  of 
the  same,  by  J.  T.  Parisot,  1824. 

Iule.  See  Iulus. 

I-u'lus,  [Gr.  'lou/lof;  Fr.  Iule,  e'iil',]  a  son  of  ASneas. 
(See  Ascanius.) 

Ivan  or  Iwan  (e-v&n')  I.,  a  Russian  prince,  who  began 
to  reign  in  Moscow  at  the  death  of  his  brother  George, 
in  1328,  and  was  tributary  to  the  Tartars.  His  dominions 
consisted  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  and  Novogorod.  His 
reign  was  peaceful,  and  lasted  twenty-two  years. 

His  grandson,  Ivan  II.,  son  of  Simeon,  born  in  1325, 
was  recognized  by  the  Tartars  as  heir  to  the  throne  in 
1353.  The  events  of  his  short  reign  were  unimportant. 
In  his  last  illness  he  took,  according  to  usage,  the  mon¬ 
astic  vows,  and  died  in  1358. 

See  Karamzin,  “  Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Ivan  III.,  (Vasilievitch,)  son  cf  Basil  IV.,  ascended 
the  Russian  throne  in  1462,  and  is  sometimes  styled 
Ivan  I.,  Czar  of  Muscovy.  He  liberated  his  realm 
from  the  tribute  which  the  Tartars  had  exacted  by  right 
of  conquest  from  his  predecessors,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  About  1475  defeated,  in 
several  actions,  the  Tartar  chief  Ahmed,  (or  Akhmet,) 
and  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  various 
princes.  He  embellished  Moscow,  the  capital,  with  fine 
edifices,  and  patronized  the  industrial  arts.  In  i486  he 
assumed  the  title  of  “Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.”  He 
died  in  1505,  aged  sixty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Basil. 

See  Heberstein,  “Rerum  Moscoviticarum  Commentarii, ”  1549. 

Ivan  IV.,  or  Ivan  Vasilievitch  IL,  surnamed  the 
Terrible,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  inherited  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Basil,  his  father,  in  1533,  when 
he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  assumed  the  titles  of  Czar 
and  Autocrat  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  conquered 
Kazan  and  Astrachan  from  the  Tartars,  and  waged  w* 
against  Sweden  and  Poland  without  decisive  results. 
Siberia  was  discovered  and  partially  subdued  in  his 
reign.  About  1582  the  first  printing-press  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  him  in  Russia.  He  displayed  energy  and 
ability  in  promoting  civilization,  but  is  charged  with 
excessive  cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  his  unrestrained 
power.  Died  in  1584. 

See  Oderborn,  “Joannia  Basilidis  Vita,”  1600;  Heidhnstbin, 
“De  Bello  Moscovitico,”  1600;  S.  Ciampi,  “  Esame  critico  con 
Documenti  inediti  della  Storia  di  Ivan  Wasiliewitsch,”  1827. 

Ivan  V.,  (Alexievitch,)  born  in  1666,  was  the  heir 
of  the  Russian  crown  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Feodor 
III.  in  1682  ;  but  on  account  of  his  imbecility  his  younger 
brother  Peter  (the  Great)  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 
Ivan  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of  Czar,  but  had 
no  ambition  to  rule.  Died  in  1696. 

Ivan  VI.,  sometimes  styled  Ivan  III.,  born  in  1740, 
was  the  son  of  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunswick  and  Anne  of 
Russia,  (niece  of  the  empress  Anne.)  The  latter,  at  her 
death  in  1 740,  appointed  the  infant  Ivan  her  successor ; 
but  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  obtained 
the  imperial  power.  Ivan  was  confined  in  prison,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  was  killed  in  1764,  when  Mirovitch  made 
a  rash  attempt  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

See  E.  Mauvillon,  “  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  du  R&gne  d’lwan  VI,” 
1766;  “  Geschichte  von  dem  Leben  und  Regierung  Ivans  III.,  Kaiser 
ven  Russland,”  1766;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Ivanof,  e-vl'nof,  [written  in  German,  Iwanow,] 
(Feodor,)  a  Russian  dramatist,  born  in  1777,  served  in 
the  army,  and  wrote,  besides  several  successful  comedies, 
a  trageay  called  “Martha.”  Died  in  1816. 

Ivara.  See  Juvara. 

Ivernois,  d’,  de'v&R'nw!',  (Francois,)  a  Swiss  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1757,  represented  his  native 
city  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814.  He  wrote  a 
“  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Geneva  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  (3  vols.,  1791,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 
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Iversen,  ee'ver-sen,  (Christian,)  a  Danish  writer, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1748,  published,  among  other 
works,  the  “  Literary  Progress  of  Denmark,”  (4  vols., 
1781-89.)  Died  in  1827. 

I'v^r-spn,  (Alfred,)  a  Democratic  politician,  born 
in  Burke  county,  Georgia,  in  1798,  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1847,  succeeded  W.  C.  Dawson  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  1855,  and  was  a  prominent 
advocate  of  disunion.  He  became  a  Confederate  briga¬ 
dier  in  1862.  Died  March  4,  1873. 

Ives,  ivz,  (Edward,)  an  English  surgeon,  who  went 
with  Admiral  Watson  to  the  East  Indies  in  1754,  and 
published  a  valuable  account  of  his  voyage  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  army  in  1755,  I75^>  and  I757* 
Died  about  1780. 

Ives,  Ivz,  (Eli,)  an  American  physician,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He  was  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Yale  College  about  twenty  years.  Died  in  1861. 

Ives,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Yarmouth  in  1751,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
published  “  Remarks  on  the  Garianonum  of  the  Romans,” 
and  other  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1776. 

Ives,  (Levi  Silliman,)  a  theologian,  born  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  in  1797.  He  became  an  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man  about  1824,  and  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  1831. 
In  1852  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in 
its  Progress  to  Catholicism,”  (1854.)  Died  Oct.  13, 1867. 

Ives  or  Yves,  [modern  Fr.  pron.  £v,]  written  also 
I'vo,  (Saint,)  a  French  theologian,  born  in  1035,  became 
Bishop  of  Chartres.  Died  in  1115. 

Iveteaux.  See  Des  Yveteaux. 

Iv'i-mey,  (Joseph,)  an  English  Baptist  minister,  born 
at  Ringwood,  Hants,  May  22,  1773.  was  ordained 
in  1805.  He  published  a  “  Life  of  Bunyan,”  and  a 
valued  “  History  of  the  English  Baptists.”  Died  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1834. 

Ivo.  See  Ives,  Saint. 

I'vp-ry,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Dundee  in  1765.  After  he  left  college, 
he  engaged  in  teaching  and  other  pursuits.  In  1804  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Marlow,  which  he  retained  about  fifteen  years. 
He  contributed  numerous  able  papers  on  physical  as¬ 
tronomy  and  mathematics  to  the  “Transactions”  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France  and  of  other  foreign  Academies.  In 
1831  he  received  the  Guelphic  order  of  knighthood  and 
a  pension  of  ^300.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men,”  (Supplement.) 

Iwakura,  (Tomomi.)  See  Tomomi  Iwakura. 

Iwan.  See  Ivan. 

Ix-i'on,  [Gr.  ’I£f«v,]  a  fabulous  king  of  the  Lapithae. 
The  poets  feigned  that  after  he  had  committed  a  murder, 
Jupiter  purified  him  and  invited  him  to  his  table.  Ixion 
attempted  to  seduce  Juno,  but  embraced  a  cloud  instead 
of  that  goddess.  To  punish  him  for  this  crime,  he  was 
chained  to  a  fiery  wheel  which  revolved  perpetually. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Centaurs. 

See  Virgil,  “Georgica,”  book  iv.  484. 

Ixtlilxoehitl,  ikst-l^l-Ho-cheetl',  ?  (Fernando  de 
Alva,)  a  Mexican  historian,  born  at  Tezcuco  about  1568, 


was  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Tezcuco.  He 
wrote  “  Historia  Chichimeca,”  and  other  chronicles  on 
Mexican  history.  The  first-named  work  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Ternaux-Compans.  Died  about 
1648. 

See  Prescott,  “  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  voL  L 

book  i. 

Izaacke,  I'zak,  ?  (Richard,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1624;  died  in  1700. 

Iz'ard,  (George,)  a  general,  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1777.  He  became  a  colonel  in  1812,  served  in  the 
war  that  ensued,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  Died  in  1828. 

Izard,  (Ralph,)  a  Senator,  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1742,  settled  in  London  in  1771.  Having  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1780,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1781,  and  was  a  United  States  Senator  (for  South 
Carolina)  from  1789  to  1795.  He  was  an  able  debater, 
and  a  constant  supporter  of  Washington’s  administra¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1804. 

See  his  “Life  and  Correspondence,”  by  his  daughter,  1844. 

Izdubar,  iz-doo-bar',  a  half-mythical,  or  perhaps  en¬ 
tirely  mythical,  king  of  Babylonia,  the  hero  of  the 
“Twelve  Legends  of  Izdubar,”  translated  in  1872  by 
Mr.  George  Smith  from  the  cuneiform  records.  Mr. 
Smith  believed  Izdubar  to  be  a  historical  personage ; 
others  think  him  purely  mythical.  He  appears  in  the 
legends  as  a  giant,  a  mighty  hunter,  and  a  great  con¬ 
queror.  In  later  records  he  is  treated  as  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  country. 

Iziaslaf  or  Isiaslav  (e-ze-is-liP)  I.,  written  also 
Isiaslaw,  (Dmitri  or  Demetrius,)  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia,  succeeded  his  father,  Yaroslaf,  in  1054.  His 
reign  was  disturbed  by  wars  with  his  brothers  and  other 
princes,  among  whom  Russia  was  divided.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  in  1078,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son. 

Iziaslaf  or  Isiaslav  H.,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia,  was 
the  son  of  Mstislaf.  He  began  to  reign  in  1 146,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Igor  II.,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle.  He  was 
thrice  driven  from  his  throne,  but  as  often  recovered  it. 
He  died  in  1154. 

Iziaslaf  or  Isiaslav  III.,  surnamed  Davidovitch, 
son  of  David,  became  Grand  Prince  of  Russia  in  1157. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  about  1161. 

Iziocalt,  e-se-o-kilt',  King  of  the  Mexicans,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1433,  and  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  He  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which  was 
adopted  by  several  adjacent  nations.  Died  in  1445. 

Izmailof,  is-mi'e-lof,  (Alexander,)  a  Russian  fabu¬ 
list,  born  at  Moscow  in  1779.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  edited  several  reviews  or  journals. 
He  published  a  volume  of  fables,  (1804,)  which  are  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Gretch,  “  History  of  Russian  Literature,”  1819-22. 

Izmailof,  (Vladimir  Vasilievitch,)  a  Russian  writer, 
born  at  Moscow  in  1773.  He  wrote  “Travels  in 
Southern  Russia,”  (1802,)  and  translated  some  works  of 
Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand. 

Izquierdo  de  Ribera,  feth-ke-SR'do  di  re-Ba'ri,  (Don 
Eugenio,)  a  Spanish  diplomatist,  born  at  Saragossa. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  as  plenipotentiary  in  1806,  and 
negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  Died 
in  1813. 


J. 


Jaafar,  Jafar,  Djafar,  or  Giafar,  ji'a-far  or  ji'far 
surnamed  Sadik,  an  eminent  Mussulman  doctor  of 
Medina ;  died  in  764  a.d. 

Jaafar,  Jafar,  Jafer,  Djafar,  or  Giafar,  a  Barmecide, 
who  became  the  favourite  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and 
to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  Caliph  gave  his  own  sister  Ab- 
basa  in  marriage,  on  condition  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
married  pair  should  be  strictly  Platonic.  Abbasa  having 
borne  a  son  to  Jaafar,  Haroun,  in  his  rage,  mercilessly 
destroyed  both  father  and  son.  (See  Barmecides.) 

Jaafar-Ibn-TofaiL  See  Aboo-Bekr-Ibn-Tofail. 


J  abet,  zhS'bi',  (George,)  an  English  solicitor,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  wrote  under  the  name  of  Eden  War¬ 
wick.  He  published  “The  Poet’s  Pleasaunce,”  (1847,) 
“  Nosology,”  (1848,)  etc.  Died  July  13,  1873. 

Jablochkoff,  (Paul,)  a  Russian  electrician,  who 
first  solved  the  problem  of  producing  a  practical  arc 
light.  Died  in  189^.. 

Jablonowski,  (Stanislaus,)  a  Polish  general, 
born  in  1631,  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Sobieski  when  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Vienna  in 
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I^3-  tie  afterwards  had  the  chief  command  during 
the  illness  of  the  king.  Died  in  1702. 

Jablonowski,  von,  fon  yS-blo-nov'skee,  (Joseph 
Alexander,)  a  Polish  or  German  prince,  born  in  1711 
was  a  patron  of  science.  He  founded  at  Leipsic  a  sci- 
entific  association  which  bears  his  name,  and  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Museum  Polonicum,”  (i7c2 ) 
Died  in  1777.  v  ' 


Jablonski,  yi-blon'skee,  (Daniel  Ernst,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1660.  He  became  pastor  at  Konigsberg  in  1690,  and 
preacher  or  chaplain  to  the  king  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He 
published  a  Hebrew  Bible,  with  notes  and  a  preface 
(1699,)  and  wrote  several  works  on  theology.  He  la¬ 
boured  to  effect  a  union  of  various  Protestant  sects. 
Died  in  Berlin  in  1741. 

Jablonski  or  Jablonsky,  (Johann  Theodor,)  a 
brother  of  Daniel  Ernst,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Dantzic  about  1654.  He  published  a  “French-German 
and  German -French  Dictionary,”  (1711.)  Died  in  1731. 

Jablonski,  (  Paul  Ernst,  )  an  eminent  Prussian 
scholar  and  divine,  a  son  of  Daniel  Ernst,  noticed  above 
was  born  in  Berlin  in  1693.  He  devoted  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  study  of  the  Coptic  and  other  Oriental 
languages.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  «  Pantheon 
Egyptiorum,”  (3  vols.,  1750-52,)  a  work  relating  to  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  “  Of  the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians.”  Died  in  1757. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jablonsky,  yi-blon'skee,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  entomologist,  born  in  1756,  published  a  “System 
of  all  the  Known  Insects,  arranged  according  to  the 
Method  of  Linnaeus.”  Died  in  1787. 

Jacetius.  See  Cattani  da  Diacceto. 

Jachaeus.  See  Jack. 

Jack,  [Lat  Jachas'us,]  (Gilbert,)  a  Scottish  meta¬ 
physician,  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1578.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden  in  early  life.  He 
published  several  works,  among  which  is  “  Institutiones 
Physicae,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1628. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Jack,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  minister  of  Eastwood, 
wrote  “Onomasticon  Poeticum,”  (1592.)  Died  in  1596. 

Jack,  (William,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  mathematician, 
born  at  SteWarton  in  1834.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Cambridge,  was  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
1866-70,  and  in  1879  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Jack'spn,  (Andrew,)  a  celebrated  American  general 
and  statesman,  born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  North 
or  South  Carolina,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767.  Parton 
states  that  he  was  born  in  Union  county,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  adds  that  “General  Jackson  always  supposed 
himself  to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina,”  for  in  his 
proclamation  to  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  he  thus 
addresses  them  :  “  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State.” 
He  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Jackson,  an  Irishman,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1765  and  died  poor  in  1767. 
The  name  of  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Hutchinson.  We 
have  little  definite  information  about  the  schools  that  he 
attended.  According  to  Parton,  “  he  learned  to  read,  to 
write,  and  cast  accounts ; — little  more.  .  .  .  He  was  never 
a  well-informed  man.”  Having  taken  arms  against  the 
British  in  1781,  he  was  captured,  and  afterwards  wounded 
by  an  officer  because  he  refused  to  clean  his  boots. 
About  1785  he  began  to  study  law  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina.  He  was  addicted  in  his  youth  to  gambling, 
horse-racing,  and  other  sports.  He  was  an  excellent 
horseman,  “  a  capital  shot,”  was  very  dignified  in  man¬ 
ner,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  courage  and  activity. 
His  stature  was  six  feet  and  one  inch  high. 

In  1788  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
he  began  to  practise  law.  He  speedily  obtained  a  large 
practice,  of  which  disputed  land-claims  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject.  About  1792  he  married  Rachel  Robards, 
originally  Rachel  Donelson,  whose  first  husband  was 
living  and  had  taken  preliminary  measures  to  obtain 
a  divorce,  which  was  legally  completed  in  1793.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  again  performed  in  1794.  Jack- 


son,  following  a  custom  then  extremely  common  m  the 
South  and  West,  fought  a  number  of  duels  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee  in  1*796,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elected  representative  to 
Congress  by  the  people  of  Tennessee,  which  was  then 
entitled  to  only  one  member.  He  supported  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1796.  In  1797 
he  became  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Tennessee. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1798,  “partly  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  so  slow  and  digni- 
ned  a  body,  but  chiefly  for  pecuniary  reasons.”  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  from  1798  to 
1804.  .  In  1806  he  challenged  and  killed  Charles  Dick¬ 
inson  in  a  duel  with  pistols,  receiving  himself  a  severe 
wound.  This  affair  impaired  for  many  years  his  popu¬ 
larity  in  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  1807,  while  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  was  still  unde¬ 
termined,  Jackson  “harangued  the  crowd, [at  Richmond,] 
defending  Burr,  and  angrily  denouncing  Jefferson  as  a 
persecutor.”  (Parton’s  “  Life.”)  After  war  had  been 
declared  against  Great  Britain,  General  Jackson  (who 
several  years  before  had  been  appointed  major-general 
of  militia)  offered  his  services,  and  those  of  2500  volun¬ 
teers,  in  June,  1812.  He  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans, 
and  led  a  body  of  2070  men  in  that  direction ;  but  at 
Natchez  he  received  an  order  dated  February  6,  1813,  by 
which  his  troops  were  dismissed  from  public  service.  In 
September,  1813,  he  had  an  affray  with  Colonel  Thomas 
H.  Benton  at  Nashville,  and  was  severely  wounded  by  his 
brother,  Jesse  Benton.  In  October  next  he  took  the  field 
against  the  Creek  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  at  Talla¬ 
dega  in  November.  By  his  services  in  this  Creek  war, 
which  ended  in  1814,  he  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
in  May,  1814,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  in  the 
regular  army.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  oppose  an  expected  invasion  of  the  British. 
In  November  he  seized  Pensacola,  which  belonged  to 
Spain  but  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  base  of  operations. 
About  the  1st  of  December  he  moved  his  army  to  New 
Orleans,  which  was  then  ill  prepared  for  defence.  The 
British  fleet,  conveying  an  army  of  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  Wellington,  entered  Lake  Borgne  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  and  captured  several  gunboats.  General  Jackson 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  city  on  the  16th.  On  the 
23d  the  enemy  advanced  to  a  point  about  nine  miles  be¬ 
low  the  city,  and  were  attacked  in  the  night  by  General 
Jackson,  who  had  about  2100  men.  The  result  of  this 
action  was  favourable  to  the  defenders  of  the  city,  who 
gained  time  to  fortify  their  position.  On  the  25th  of 
December  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  arrived  and  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  invaders,  whose  number  was  about  12,000. 
Jackson,  who  had  a  much  smaller  army,  composed  partly 
of  the  unerring  marksmen  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
repulsed  an  attack  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815.  On  the 
8th  of  January  the  British  made  a  general  assault  on  the 
American  lines,  but  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  riflemen  and  artillery.  Generals 
Pakenham  and  Gibbs  were  killed.  “  Seven  hundred 
killed,”  says  Parton,  “fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  prisoners,  were  the  dread  result  of  that 
twenty-five  minutes’  work.  Jackson’s  loss  was  eight 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.”  The  victory  of  New 
Orleans,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  de¬ 
cisive  ever  gained  by  an  American  army,  raised  Jackson’s 
reputation  as  a  general  to  the  highest  point,  and  made 
him  the  idol  of  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people. 
This  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war,  a  treaty  of  peace 
having  been  signed  in  Europe  in  December,  1814. 

In  March,  1815,  while  that  city  was  still  under  mar¬ 
tial  law,  Judge  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  granted  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Louaillier,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  order  of  Jackson,  for  exciting  discontent 
among  the  troops.  The  latter,  instead  of  obeying  the 
writ,  had  the  judge  arrested  and  kept  in  custody.  Peace 
having  been  formally  proclaimed,  Hall  was  set  at  liberty. 
General  Jackson  was  then  summoned  to  answer  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He  immediately 
paid  the  fine ;  but  it  was  afterwards  refunded  with  the 
interest  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  February,  1844. 
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In  1817-18  he  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  seized  Pensacola,  and  executed 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  British  subjects,  accused 
of  inciting  the  savages  to  hostile  acts  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida  in  1821. 
Before  this  date  he  had  built,  near  Nashville,  a  mansion 
called  the  “  Hermitage,”  in  which  he  resided  many  years. 
In  1823  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee.  His  competitors  were  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford. 
Jackson  received  ninety-nine  electoral  votes,  Adams 
eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one,  and  Clay  thirty-seven. 
As  no  candidate  had  a  majority,  the  election  devolved 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States,  each 
State  having  one  vote.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected,  by  the  vote  of 
thirteen  States.  General  Jackson,  who  received  the 
vote  of  seven  States,  became  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  “this  Judas  of  the 
West.”  He  habitually  attributed  the  conduct  of  his 
political  opponents  to  mean  or  improper  motives,  and, 
accordingly,  hated  Crawford,  Clay,  Adams,  and  Calhoun. 

In  1828  he  was  elected  President,  receiving  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eight  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Adams 
received  eighty-three.  Calhoun  became  Vice-President. 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Jackson  was  the  first  President  who  proscribed  public 
servants  for  political  opinions.  He  made  more  removals 
in  one  year  than  all  the  other  Presidents  in  forty  years 
before.  At  a  banquet  in  April,  1830,  the  President  gave 
this  famous  toast:  “Our  Federal  Union:  it  must  be 
preserved.”  In  April,  1831,  he  reorganized  his  cabinet, 
appointing  Edward  Livingston  secretary  of  state,  Louis 
McLane  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Lewis  Cass  secretary 
of  war,  Levi  Woodbury  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Roger 
B.  Taney  attorney-general. 

Among  the  principal  events  of  his  first  term  was  his 
veto  of  the  bill  which  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  (July,  1832.)  This  subject  became 
the  chief  issue  between  the  partisans  of  Jackson  and  his 
opponents,  who  supported  Henry  Clay  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1832.  General  Jackson  was  re-elected, 
receiving  two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes  out 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  which  was  the  whole 
number,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  Calhoun  in 
the  Vice-Presidency.  In  November,  1832,  a  Convention 
in  South  Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance  of  nullification, 
by  which  they  ordained  that  the  tariff-lawT  of  1828  “is 
null  and  void.”  The  President  electrified  the  country 
by  his  memorable  proclamation  against  the  nullifiers, 
December  11,  1832,  in  which  he  announced  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  crush  any  disunion  movement  with  the  strong 
hand.  He  was  censured  by  the  Senate  for  removing 
the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
September,  1833. 

He  used  his  influence  to  procure  the  election  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency  in  1836,  and  retired 
finally  from  public  life  March  4,  1837.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  his  last  illness  Dr. 
Edgar  asked  “what  he  would  have  done  with  Calhoun 
and  the  other  nullifiers  if  they  had  kept  on.”  “  Hung 
them,  sir,  as  high  as  Haman,”  was  his  reply.  He 
died,  without  issue,  at  the  Hermitage,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1845. 

See  Eaton,  “Life  of  Jackson,”  1824;  William  Cobbett,  “Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,”  1834;  J.  S.  Jenkins,  “Life  of  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,”  1850;  J.  T.  Headley,  “Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,” 
1852 ;  Amos  Kendall/*  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  1844 ;  Alexander 
Walker,  “  Jacksonand  NewOrleans,”  1856;  JamesParton,  “Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,”  3  vols.,  i860,  (by  far  the  most  complete  life  of 
the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  that  has  been  published;)  “National  Por¬ 
trait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  i. ;  “New  American 
Cyclopsedia ;”  W.  G.  Sumner,  “Life  of  Jackson.” 

Jack'spn,  (Arthur,)  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
born  in  Suffolk  in  1593,  preached  at  Saint  Faith’s,  Lon¬ 
don,  until  1662,  when  he  was  ejected.  He  wrote  “An¬ 
notations  on  the  Old  Testament,”  (1643-58.)  Died  in 
1666. 

Jackson,  (Charles,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  with  the  highest  honours  of  his 
class  in  1793,  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and 


obtained  an  extensive  practice  in  his  native  town.  In 
1803  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  law  for 
many  years.  In  1813  he  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
for  ten  years.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  the  State  in  1832  to  revise  her 
legislative  enactments.  Died  in  Boston  in  1855.  He 
published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and  Practice  in 
Real  Actions,  w’ith  Precedents,”  etc.,  (1828.) 

Jackson,  (Charles  Thomas,)  M.D.,  an  American 
chemist  and  geologist,  born  at  Plymouth.  Massachusetts, 
in  June,  1805.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Harvard 
in  1829,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies  in  Paris, 
and  passed  several  years  in  visits  to  various  countries 
of  Europe.  In  conjunction  with  Francis  Alger,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  called  “Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Nova 
Scotia,”  (1832.)  He  became  a  resident  of  Boston  about 
1833,  was  appointed  State  geologist  of  Maine  in  1836, 
and  produced  a  “  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State 
of  Maine,”  (1837.)  His  second  and  third  Reports  on 
the  same  subject  appeared  in  1838  and  1839.  He  was 
appointed  geologist  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in 
i&*0.  He  claimed  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  anaes¬ 
thetics,  and  was  involved  in  a  long  controversy  on  this 
subject.  Died  August  29,  1880. 

Jackson,  (Cyril,)  Dr.,  a  noted  English  divine,  bom 
at  Stamford  in  1742.  He  was  offered  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  and  an  English  bishopric,  both  of  which  he  de¬ 
clined.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (George 

IV.)  Died  in  1819. 

Jackson,  (Frederick  George,)  an  English 
Arctic  explorer,  born  at  Leamington  in  i860,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  University.  His  first  field  of 
travel  was  in  the  Australian  desert,  when  he  made  a 
midwinter  journey  across  the  Great  Tundra.  He  led 
the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition  to  Franz-Josef 
Land,  and  remained  there  engaged  in  investigation  for 
three  years.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  the 
famous  explorer  Nansen  (^.z^.)  He  returned  in  the 
summer  of  1897. 

Jackson,  (Helen  Hunt,)  an  American  poet  and 
author  of  much  merit,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1831.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  N.  W. 
Fiske.  Her  first  husband  was  Mr.  Hunt,  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  engineers,  who  died  in  1863.  In  1875 
she  married  a  Mr.  Jackson.  Her  works  include  “  Verses 
by  H.  H.,”  (1871,)  “Bits  of  Travel,”  (1872,)  “Bits  of 
Talk,”  “  A  Century  of  Dishonour,”  and  several  volumes 
of  tales  for  children.  Died  August  12,  1885. 

Jackson,  (Henry  R.,)  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1820. 
He  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
minister  to  Austria  from  1853  to  1858.  He  published  in 
1851  “Tallulah,  and  other  Poems.”  He  was  a  general 
in  the  Confederate  service,  1861-65,  and  won  distinction 
as  a  lawyer.  He  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
to  Mexico  in  1885.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  1875-88.  Died  in  1898. 

Jackson,  (James,)  a  lawyer,  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1757,  emigrated  to  America  in  1772.  He 
fought  with  distinction  against  the  British  in  Georgia 
in  1776-82,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1789,  and  was  a 
United  States  Senator  for  Georgia  from  1792  to  1795. 
In  1798  he  became  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  in  1801 
was  again  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Died 
in  Washington,  March  19,  1806. 

Jackson,  (John,)  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1686.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Arian  doctrines,  which  prevented 
his  advancement  in  the  church.  Died  in  1763*  He  wrote 
a  valuable  work  entitled  “Chronological  Antiquities,” 
(3  vols.,  1752,)  and  numerous  controversial  treatises. 

Jackson,  (John,)  an  able  English  engraver  on  wood, 

flourished  about  1725-45.  . 

Jackson,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  portrait-pamter, 
born  at  Lastingham,  Yorkshire,  in  17781  became  a  ro¬ 
dent  of  London  about  1797,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1817.  Among  his  best  work* 
are  portraits  of  Canova  and  Flaxman.  Died  m  1831. 

See  Cunningham,  “Lives  of  British  Paiuters.” 
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Jaokson,  (John  Adams,)  an  American  sculptor,  born 
at  Bath,  Maine,  November  5,  1825.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  machinist.  He  afterwards  studied  portrait-painting 
and  crayon-work  with  success,  under  D.  C.  Johnson,  in 
Boston,  and  then  practised  sculpture  in  France  and  Italy. 
His  portrait-busts  and  medallions  are  often  excellent. 
Among  his  other  works  are  “  Eve  lifting  the  Dead  Abel,” 
(1862,)  “ Peasant-Boy  and  Goat,”  “Culprit  Fay,”  “  Read¬ 
ing-Girl,”  the  soldiers’  monument  at  Lynn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  “  Hylas,”  (1879.)  Died  at  Pracchia,  in  Tuscany, 
August  30,  1879. 

Jackson,  (Patrick  Tracy,)  a  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1780. 
He  organized  in  1821  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  founded  Lowell.  Died  in  1847. 

Jackson,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1751.  He  served  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of 
Jamaica,”  (1791.)  Died  in  1827. 

Jackson,  (Samuel,)  a  distinguished  physician  and 
physiologist,  born  in  Philadelphia  March  22,  1787.  He 
was  elected  in  1835  to  the  chair  of  the  institutes  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  institution  for 
twenty-eight  years.  He  resigned  in  1863.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Principles  of  Medicine,”  (1832,) 
and  an  “Introduction  to  Lehman’s  Chemical  Physi¬ 
ology,”  (1856.)  Died  April  5,  1872. 

Jackson,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born 
in  Durham  in  1579.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Apostles’  Creed,”  and  of  several  devo¬ 
tional  treatises.  He  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  in 
1638.  His  works  are  highly  praised  by  Southey.  Died 
in  1640. 

See  E.  Vaughan,  “  Life  of  Thomas  Jackson,”  1673. 

Jackson,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  Methodist 
preacher,  born  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  December  12, 
1 783.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  religious 

and  biographical  works.  Died  at  Richmond  in  1873. 

Jackson,  (Thomas  Graham,)  an  English  archi¬ 
tect  and  author,  born  at  Hampstead  in  1835.  He 
published  “Modern  Gothic,”  (1873,)  “Dalmatia,” 
(1887,)  “Wadham  College,”  (1893,)  “St.  Mary’s, 
Oxford,”  (1897,)  etc.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1896. 

Jackson,  (Thomas  Jonathan,)  commonly  known  b) 
the  name  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  general,  born  in  Lewis  county,  Virginia,  January  21, 
1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  standing  seven¬ 
teenth  in  a  class  of  fifty-nine.  He  was  considered  at 
West  Point  to  be  rather  a  dull  and  slow  student.  In  the 
Mexican  war  (1846-47)  he  served  as  first  lieutenant  with 
distinction.  Having  resigned  his  commission  in  1852, 
he  became  a  professor  in  the  Military  Institute  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Virginia.  About  1853  he  married  Miss  Junkin, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Junkin,  of  Lexington.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  colonel  of  the  Virginian  troops  in  April,  1861, 
and  commanded  the  force  that  was  attacked  by  the  Union 
army  at  Martinsburg,  July  2.  He  served  as  brigadier- 
general  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  following 
September.  It  has  been  currently  stated  that  he  received 
his  surname  from  the  fact  that  he  and  his  men  “  stood  like 
a  stone  wall”  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  but,  according  to 
one  of  his  biographers,  the  name  “  Stonewall”  was  first 
applied  to  his  brigade  because  it  was  recruited  in  a  stone¬ 
wall  country, — the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Page,  Frederick, 
etc.  He  was  defeated  by  General  Shields  near  Win¬ 
chester,  March  23,  1862,  and  retreated  up  the  valley  to 
Harrisonburg,  pursued  by  General  Banks.  Having  been 
reinforced,  he  resumed  the  offensive  with  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  attacked  General  Banks  near  Strasburg, 
May  23,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  Potomac.  On  the 
approach  of  General  Fremont  from  the  west.  General 

iackson  moved  hastily  up  the  valley  to  Harrisonburg, 
lis  army  was  overtaken  by  General  Fremont  at  Cross 
Keys,  where  an  indecisive  cattle  was  fought  on  the  8th 
of  June.  Before  the  end  of  June  he  moved  his  army 
to  Richmond  and  joined  that  of  General  Lee.  He 
commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill,  June 


27,  and  at  that  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  On  the 
9th  of  August  he  defeated  a  small  army  under  General 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia.  He  captured 
Harper’s  Ferry,  with  eleven  thousand  Union  prisoners, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  joined  General  Lee  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862,  for  which  service  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  remained  inactive 
for  several  months,  (January-April,  1863,)  employed 
partly  in  preparing  official  reports.  On  the  1st  of  May 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  execute  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  on  the  right  wing  of  General  Hooker’s  army.  He 
surprised  and  routed  the  eleventh  corps,  near  Cnancel- 
lorsville,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May.  As  he  was 
riding  with  his  staff  from  the  front  towards  the  rear 
during  that  battle,  he  received  a  volley  from  his  own 
men,  who  in  the  darkness  mistook  the  staff  for  a  party 
of  Federal  cavalry.  General  Jackson  received  three 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  at  Guinea’s  Station  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1863.  “  His  loss,”  says  Mr.  Greeley,  “  was 
the  greatest  yet  sustained  by  either  party  in  the  fall  of  a 
single  man ;  though  Sidney  Johnston  had  probably  mili¬ 
tary  talents  of  a  higher  order.  But  Jackson’s  power  over 
his  men  was  unequalled ;  and  it  was  justified  by  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  the  intrepidity  of 
his  character.  Contrary  to  the  vulgar  notion,  his  attacks 
were  all  well  considered,  and  based  on  a  careful  cal¬ 
culation  of  forces;  and  he  showed  as  high  qualities  in 
refusing  to  squander  his  men  at  Antietam,  and  again  at 
Fredericksburg,  as  he  did  in  his  most  brilliant  charges. 
•  .  .  It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  advantages,  including  pres¬ 
tige,  which  the  rebels  gained  around  Chancellorsville, 
were  not  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Thomas  J. 
Jackson.”  (“American  Conflict,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  359-60.) 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  ;  and  in  his  general  character,  as  well 
as  in  his  serene,  indomitable  courage  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  minds  of  hi* 
soldiers,  he  reminds  us  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders  who 
fought  under  Cromwell. 

See  Dabney,  “Life  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson,”  and  a  “Life  of 
General  T.  J.  Jackson,”  in  “  Southern  Generals,”  1865. 

Jackson,  (Thomas  K.,)  born  in  South  Carolina  about 
1829,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861. 

Jackson,  (William,)  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  Ireland  about  1737.  In  1794  he  was 
detected  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  France, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  He 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  died 
from  the  effects  of  poison,  before  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  in  1795. 

Jackson,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  musician 
and  landscape-painter,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  173a 
Among  his  musical  compositions  are  “Twelve  Popular 
Songs,”  “  Six  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,”  and  “  T welve 
Canzonets  for  Two  Voices.”  He  published  “Thirty 
Letters  upon  Various  Subjects,”  (1782,)  and  “  The  Four 
Ages,”  (1798.)  Died  in  1803. 

Jackson,  (William,)  known  as  Jackson  ofMasham, 
from  his  native  place,  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  January  9,  1816.  He  composed  oratorios,  cantatas, 
anthems,  glees,  etc.  Died  April  15,  1866. 

Jackson,  (Dr.  William,)  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
brother  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  noticed  above,  was  born 
at  Stamford  in  1750.  He  published  several  sermons. 
Died  in  1815. 

Jacme,  or  En  Jacme,  King  of  Aragon.  See  James  I. 

Ja'c9b,  [Heb.  3PJT;  Gr. ’Iaxw/3,]  a  celebrated  Hebrew 
patriarch,  a  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Israelitish  nation.  He  was  also  called  Israel. 

See  Genesis  xxv.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix..  xxx. 

Ja'cob,  a  Hungarian  adventurer,  and  chief  of  the 
Pastoureaux.  About  1250  he  incited  the  common  people 
to  enlist  in  a  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Saint  Louis, 
who  was  then  a  captive.  He  mustered  a  vast  multitude 
of  French  peasants,  who  massacred  priests  and  com¬ 
mitted  other  outrages  in  France.  Jacob  was  killed,  and 
his  dupes  were  dispersed. 
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Ja'cpb,  (Edward,)  a  topographical  and  antiquarian 
writer  of  Kent,  England.  Died  in  1 788. 

Jacob,  (Giles,)  an  English  author,  born  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1686.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Poetical 
Register,”  (1723,)  composed  of  memoirs  of  the  English 
dramatic  poets,  and  a  “Law  Dictionary,”  (1729,)  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Died  in  1744. 

Jacob,  (Henry,)  an  English  Puritan  and  Independ¬ 
ent  minister,  born  in  Kent  about  1562.  He  founded  in 
London  the  first  Independent  Congregational  church 
that  existed  in  England,  and  published  several  works. 
In  1624  he  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  about 
1626. 

Jacob,  (Henry,)  a  philologist  an  I  Orientalist,  born 
in  1606  or  1607,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  published 
“Graeca  et  Latina  Poemata.”  Died  in  1652. 

Ja'cpb,  (Jehudah  Leon,)  a  Jew  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  born  in  Spain,  resided  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
a  “  Description  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,”  also  a 
description  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  an  “Exposition  of 
the  Psalms.” 

Jacob,  (John,)  a  British  general,  bom  in  1812  or 
1813.  He  distinguished  himself  in  India  in  1843  as 
commander  of  the  Sinde  Horse.  Died  in  India  in  1858. 

Jacob,  (John,)  an  Armenian  carpenter,  lived  about 
1650.  He  is  distinguished  for  having  introduced  the  art 
of  printing  into  Persia. 

Jacob  of  Edessa.  See  Barad^eus. 

Jacob  or  James  [Gr.  ’Iaxwtfor;  Lat.  Jaco'bus]  of 
Nisibis,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  Christian  bishop,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  prophet  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
ascetic  life.  He  became  Bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  attended, 
in  325  A.D.,  the  Council  of  Nice,  where  he  advocated  the 
orthodox  creed.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  Nisibis 
from  the  besieging  Persians  by  his  prayers.  His  death 
Ls  variously  dated  from  about  340  to  350  A.D. 

See  Saint  Jbromh,  “De  Viris  illustribua Fabricius,  “  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Grjeca Cavk,  “  Historia  Literaria.” 

Jacob  (or  James)  of  Vitry,  a  French  priest,  who 
in  1217  became  Bishop  of  Acre  in  Syria,  where  he  con¬ 
verted  many  Saracens.  In  1229  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Tusculum  and  a  cardinal.  He  left  a  valuable  “  History 
of  Jerusalem,”  or  “  Historia  Orientals, ”  as  well  as  “  His¬ 
toria  Occidentals,”  and  many  letters.  Died  at  Rome  in 
1230. 

Ja'cpb  Ben  Ash'$r,  a  learned  Jew,  born  in  Ger¬ 
many,  wrote  a  work  called  “  Arba  Thourim.”  Died  at 
Toledo  about  1340. 

Ja'cpb  Ben  Haj'im  or  Chajim,  a  Jewish  rabbi 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
was  born  at  Tunis.  He  edited  the  Masora  and  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  commentaries,  and  a  Chaldean  paraphrase, 
“Biblia  Rabbinica  Bombergiana,”  (4  vols.,  1525.) 

Ja'cpb  Ben  Naph'ta-U,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi  of 
the  fifth  century,  educated  at  Tiberias.  To  him  is  chiefly 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  Masoretic  points  used  in 
distinguishing  the  Hebrew  vowels. 

Jacob  de  S aint-Charles,  zhiTcob'  d?h  s4n  shiRl, 
(Louis,)  a  French  author  and  bibliographer,  bom  at 
Chilons-sur-Sadne  in  1608.  He  became  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites.  Among  his  works  are  a  “Treatise 
upon  the  Finest  Libraries  of  the  World,”  (1644,)  “The 
Parisian  Library,”  and  “The  French  Universal  Library,” 
(1646.)  Died  in  1670. 

Jacob-Kolb,  zhjt'kob'  kolb,  (GArard,)  a  French 
antiquary,  bom  at  Rheims  in  1775.  He  made  valuable 
collections  of  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  autographs, 
«nd  books.  He  wrote  “  Historical  Researches  on  the 
Crusades  and  the  Templars.”  Died  in  1830. 

Jacob  lo  Bibliophile.  See  Lacroix,  (Paul.) 

Jacob&a  or  Jacobaea.  See  Jacqueline. 

Jacobaeua,  yi-ko-ba'us,  or  Jacobi,  yi-ko'bee,  (Oli- 
ger,)  a  distinguished  physician  and  philosopher,  born 
at  Aarhuus,  in  Jutland,  in  1650,  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 
history,  and  elegant  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1701. 

See  NicAron,  “  Mdmoires Kraft  og  Nyhrup,  “Litteratur- 
kncon.” 

Jacobazzi,  yi-ko-bit'see,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 


cardinal,  bom  at  Rome  about  1443,  wrote  a  “  Treatise 
on  Councils,”  (1538.)  Died  in  1527. 

Jacobi  See  Jacobaeus. 

Ja-co'bi,  [Ger.  pron. ^ri-ko'bee,]  (Abraham,)  M.D., 
a  distinguished  physician,  born,  of  a  Hebrew  family,  at 
Hartum,  in  Westphalia,  May  6,  1830.  He  studied  at 
Greifswalde  and  Gottingen,  and  graduated  at  Bonn  in 
1851.  In  1853  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
gave  attention  chiefly  to  gynaecology  and  diseases  of 
children,  and  held  several  professorships.  His  principal 
works  are  “  Dentition  and  its  Derangements”  (1862) 
and  a  “  Treatise  on  Diphtheria,”  (1880.) 

Jacobi,  yi-ko'bee,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  writer  and  thinker,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in 
1743.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  young  Jacobi 
was  destined  to  the  same  calling,  although  his  tastes  led 
him  to  other  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Frankfort.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  remained  three  years,  applying  him¬ 
self  to  literary  studies.  During  this  period  he  acquired 
such  a  mastery  of  the  French  language  as  has  rarely 
been  equalled  by  any  of  his  countrymen.  On  returning 
to  Dusseldorf,  he  conducted  his  father’s  business  for 
several  years,  without,  however,  abandoning  his  favourite 
pursuits.  Afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
and  patron  the  Count  of  Goltstein,  he  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  under  the  government,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  philosophy  and  lite¬ 
rature.  About  this  time  he  married  Betty  von  Clermont, 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  lady  of  considerable  wealth  as  well 
as  of  great  accomplishments  and  personal  attractions. 
In  1779  Jacobi  was  invited  to  Munich,  where  he  became 
privy  councillor.  But,  having  exposed  the  abuses  of  the 
Bavarian  system  of  customs,  he  fell  into  disfavour  with 
the  government,  and  withdrew  to  his  estate  near  Dus¬ 
seldorf  In  1804  he  was  again  called  to  Munich,  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  that  city,  of  which  institution  he  became  president 
in  1807.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1813,  and  died 
in  1819. 

Among  the  works  of  Jacobi  may  be  named  “Edward 
Allwill’s  Correspondence,”  (“Eduard  Allwill’s  Brief- 
sammlung,”  1781,)  “On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza,” 
(“Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,”  1785,)  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Mendelssohn,  “David  Hume  on  Faith,  or 
Idealism  and  Realism,”  (“  David  Hume  fiber  den  Glau- 
ben,  oder  Idealismus  und  Realismus,”  1787,)  “  Wolde* 
mar,”  (2  vols.,  1799,)  and  “Of  Divine  Things  and  their 
Revelation,”  (“  Von  gottlichen  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offen- 
barung,”  1811.) 

“  As  a  writer  of  fiction,”  observes  Mrs.  Austin,  “  Ja¬ 
cobi  is  distinguished  for  vigorous  painting,  admirable 
delineation  of  nature  and  the  human  heart,  warmth  and 
depth  of  feeling,  and  a  lively,  bold,  yet  correct  turn  of 
expression.  As  a  philosopher,  he  is  admired  for  his 
rare  depth  of  thought,  for  the  fervour  of  his  religious 
feelings,  and  for  the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  style.” 
Again  she  says,  “  His  character  is  rich  m  all  that  can 
attract  the  wise  and  good.”  “Jacobi  is  ranked,  and 
justly,”  says  Dr.  Hedge,  “among  the  philosophers  of 
modern  Germany,  although  hi3  philosophy,  far  from 
shaping  itself  into  a  system,  denies, — and  that  denial 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  leading  characteristics, — 
on  philosophical  grounds,  the  possibility  of  a  system, 
and  maintains  that  any  system  of  philosophy,  carried  to 
its  legitimate  results,  must  lead  to  fanaticism.  He  vin¬ 
dicated  the  *  affective’  part  of  man’s  nature,  which  the 
Kantian  exaltation  of  pure  reason  had  seemed  to  dis¬ 
parage,  at  least  to  neglect,  and  gave  to  feeling  its  due 
place  and  authority  as  a  medium  and  interpreter  of  truth. 

.  .  .  He  differed  from  contemporary  philosophers  in  being 
a  devout  believer  in  revelation,-  -in  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  The  gospel  was  to  him  the  test  and  criterion  of  all 
truth.  For  the  rest,  he  was  an  eclectic,  and  welcomed  light 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  In  philosophical  insight 
he  is  surpassed  by  none  ;  and,  though  his  fixed  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  systematic  philosophy  may  have 
somewhat  vitiated  his  view  of  existing  philosophies,  his 
criticisms  on  some  of  them  are  among  the  best  that 
have  been  essayed.” 

See  J.  Kuhn,  “Jacobi  und  die  Philosophic  seiner  Zeit,”  1834; 
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F.H.  Jacobi,  nach  semem  Leben,  Lehren  und  Wirken,”  1810; 
F.  Hbrbst,  J.  G.  Hamann;  F.  H.  Jacobi,”  1830;  Ersch  und 
^rubkr,  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie *  Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6- 

Jacobi,  (Johann  Georg,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1740*  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Halle,  and  in  1784 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Freiburg.  He  published 
a  collection  of  poems.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Rotteck,  “  Gedachtnissrede  auf  Jacobi,”  1814;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jacobi,  (Karl  Gustav  Jakob,)  an  eminent  German 
mathematician,  born  at  Potsdam  in  1804,  became  in  1829 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Konigsberg.  He  wrote 
41  Foundations  of  the  New  Theory  of  Elliptical  Func- 
ti  ns,”  (1829,)  and  “Canon  Arithmeticus,”  and  contrib¬ 
uted  a  number  of  able  treatises  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Died  in  Berlin 
in  1851. 

Jacobi,  (Mary  Putnam,)  an  American  physician,  a 
daughter  of  G.  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  1842.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Philadelphia  Woman’s  Medical  College,  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  the  ficole  de  Mede- 
cine,  Paris,  where  she  graduated  in  1871.  In  1873  she 
married  Dr.  A.  Jacobi.  She  became  professor  of  ma¬ 
teria  medica  in  a  woman’s  medical  college  in  New  York, 
and  published  many  professional  papers  of  high  value. 

Jacobi,  (Maximilian,)  a  German  alienist,  a  son  of  H. 
F.  Jacobi,  already  noticed,  was  born  at  Dusseldorf,  April 
10,  1 775*  He  studied  at  Jena,  Edinburgh,  Gottingen. 
Erfurt,  and  London,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1807. 
He  afterwards  had  charge  of  insane  asylums  at  Salzburg 
and  at  Siegburg.  His  writings  on  insanity  are  of  high 
importance.  Died  at  Siegburg,  May  18,  1858. 

Jacobi,  (Moritz  Hermann,)  brother  of  K.  G.  J.  Jaco¬ 
bi,  was  born  in  1801.  He  was  the  inventor  of  Galvano- 
plastic,  (1840,)  on  which  he  published  a  treatise,  and  of 
the  application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  moving  of 
machinery.  Died  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  10,  1874. 

Jacobini,  yi-ko-bee'nee,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  car¬ 
dinal,  born  at  Genzano,  January  6,  1830.  He  became  a 
domestic  prelate  of  the  pope  in  1862,  and  held  various 
offices,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Propaganda.  In  1874 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  and  nuncio  at 
Vienna.  In  1879  he  was  created  a  cardinal-priest,  and  in 
1880  was  appointed  papal  secretary  of  state,  administrator 
of  the  property  of  the  Holy  See,  and  prefect  of  the 
Lauretan  congregation.  Died  Feb.  28,  1887.  His  rela¬ 
tive,  Angelo  Jacobini,  born  in  Genzano,  April  25, 1825, 
was  in  1882  created  a  cardinal-deacon,  and  died  in  1886. 

Ja'cpbS,  [Ger.  pron.  yJ'kops,  ]  (Friedrich  Christian 
Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  German  scholar  and  writer,  born 
at  Gotha  in  1764.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne 
in  1784,  and  in  1807  became  a  teacher  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  Lyceum  at  Munich,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  that  city.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
chief  librarian  and  director  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  at 
Gotha.  Among  his  numerous  critical  writings,  which 
are  distinguished  for  profound  learning  and  elegance  of 
style,  are  “Animadversions  on  Euripides,”  (“Animad- 
versiones  in  Euripidem,”  1790,)  “Critical  Emendations 
on  Ancient  Writers,”  (“Emendationes  critic®  in  Scrip- 
tores  veteres,”  1796,)  and  44  Emendations  on  Greek 
Anthology,”  (“  Emendationes  in  Anthologiam  Graecam.”) 
He  also  prepared  editions  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Bion  and 
Moschus,  and  other  classics.  He  made  translations  from 
the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  Anthology,  and 
Velleius,  and  contributed  a  number  of  excellent  treatises 
to  Wieland’s  “Attic  Museum”  and  to  the  “Library  of 
Ancient  Literature  and  Art”  He  also  wrote  “  Glean¬ 
ings  from  the  Journal  of  the  Pastor  of  Mainau,”  (1823.) 
Died  in  1847. 

Jacobs,  (Jacobs,)  a  Belgian  painter,  whose  true 
name  was  Jacques  Albert  Michel  Jacobs.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1812,  and  was  noted  for  his 
landscapes,  sea-views,  and  town-pictures.  Died  in 

1879. 

Jacobs,  (Joseph,)  a  British  folk-lorist,  born  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1854.  He  is  an  j 


authority  in  England  on  fairy  tales,  of  which  he  has 
published  numerous  collections,  also  works  on  the 
history  of  the  Tews  and  other  subjects. 

Jacobs,  yl'kops,  (Jurien,)  a  distinguished  Swiss 
painter  of  animals  and  hunting-scenes,  born  in  1610 ;  died 
in  1664. 

Jacobs,  (Lucas.)  See  Lucas  van  Leyden. 

Jacobs,  yi'kops,  (Simon,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Gouda,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1572. 

Jacobsen,  v&'kop-sen,  (Levin,)  a  Danish  surgeon, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1783.  He  invented  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  “lithoclaste,”  and  wrote  several  works. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  H.  C.  Oersted,  “Tale  ved  Jacobsens  Liigfdrd.” 

Jacobsen  or  Jacopsen,  y&'kop-sen,  (Michael,)  a 
naval  commander,  born  at  Dunkirk.  He  served  in  the 
famous  Spanish  Armada  sent  against  England  in  1588, 
and,  by  his  skilful  management,  saved  several  vessels. 
Died  in  1633. 

Jacobson,  y&'kop-son,  (Johann  Karl  Gottfried,) 
a  Prussian  technologist,  born  at  Elbingen  in  1726,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Technological  Dictionary  of  Useful  Trades, 
Arts,”  etc.  Died  in  1789. 

Ja-co'bus,  (Melancthon  Williams,)  D.D.,  LL.D., 
an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  September  19,  1816.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1834,  and  at  the  theological  school 
in  Princeton  in  1838.  In  1851  he  became  professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  a  theological  seminary 
at  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania.  He  published  “  Notes” 
on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Genesis,  in  six  volumes,  (1848 
-65.)  Died  October  28,  1876. 

Jacoby,  yi-korbee,  (Johann,)  a  German  democrat, 
born  at  Konigsberg,  May  1,  1805.  He  was  a  physician, 
when  in  1841  a  political  pamphlet  ascribed  to  him  caused 
his  imprisonment.  In  1848  he  was  a  republican  leader 
and  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  and  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  was  later  tried  for  high  treason, 
but  got  clear  after  a  seven  weeks’  examination.  He  was 
in  later  years  often  imprisoned  as  a  socialist  agitator. 
Died  March  6,  1877. 

Jacometti,  yl-ko-met'tee,  (Pietro  Paulo,)  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  founder,  and  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born  at 
Ricanati  in  1580;  died  in  1655. 

Jacomb,  jak'qm,  ?  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1622.  He  wrote  a 
“Commentary  on  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Romans,”  a 
44  Treatise  of  Holy  Dedication,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1687. 

Jacopo  di  Pietro,  ySTco-po  de  pe-a'tRO,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  bom  in  Tuscany,  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Or¬ 
cagna.  He  died  after  1368. 

Jacopo  Tedesco,  (architect.)  See  Lapo. 

Jacopone  da  Todi,  yl-ko-po'ni  di  to'dee,  or  Ja¬ 
copo,  yi'ko-po,  sometimes  called  Benedetto,  an  Italian 
monk  and  poet,  born  at  Todi.  He  wrote  poems  which 
were  approved  by  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  The 
44  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa”  is  ascribed  to  him  by  some 
writers.  Died  in  1306. 

See  G.  Modio,  “Vita  di  Jacopone,”  1558;  Gingukn*,  “Histoire 
littlraire  d’ltalie.” 

Jacopsen.  See  Jacobsen. 

Jacotin,  zhi'ko'tiN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  officer  of 
engineers,  born  near  Langres  in  1765,  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  topography.  He  drew  a  map  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  which  was  taken  from  actual  survey. 
Died  in  1827. 

Jacotot,  zhi'ko'to',  (Joseph,)  a  French  teacher,  bom 
at  Dijon  in  1770.  Under  Napoleon  I.  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  gained 
distinction  by  his  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  national 
education,  for  which  he  advocated  a  new  and  improved 
system  and  on  which  subject  he  wrote  several  works. 
Died  in  1840. 

See  A.  Guyard,  “Jacotot  et  sa  M^thode,”  1840;  C.  F.  Wurm, 

44  Hamilton  und  Jacotot,”  1831 ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jacquand,  zht'kflN',  (Claudius,)  a  French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1805,  settled  in  Paris  in  *833, 
and  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class.  Died  in  1878. 

Jacquard,  zhfPkiR',  (Joseph  Marik,)  a  Frenchman, 
celebrated  for  his  inventions  in  the  art  of  weaving,  was 


«  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  h,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s  as  s;  th  as  in  this.  (^^“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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born  in  Lyons,  July  7,  1752.  At  an  early  age,  being 
employed  as  a  type-founder,  and  afterwards  as  a  cutler, 
he  exhibited  an  uncommon  mechanical  genius.  In  1793 
he  assisted  in  the  defence  of  his  native  city  against  the 
army  of  the  Convention.  He  subsequently  served  for  a 
short  period  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  1801  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  great  invention  for  weaving  the  finest  and 
richest  kinds  of  figured  cloth.  This  apparatus,  which 
bears  his  name, — the  Tacquard  loom, — though  at  first 
strongly  opposed  by  the  weavers  of  France,  has  been 
brought  into  general  use  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
and,  instead  of  destroying  the  occupation  of  labourers,  it 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  operatives  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  stuffs.  Jacquard  also  in¬ 
vented  a  machine  for  weaving  nets.  For  this  invention 
he  received  a  gold  medal  in  1804  from  the  inspectors  of 
Paris.  While  in  that  city,  he  was  introduced  to  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  Died  in  1834.  In  1840  a  public  statue  was 
raised  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  Lyons. 

See  Dk  Fortis,  “  filoge  historique  de  Jacquard,”  1838;  “Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale Lamartine,  “  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Characters,”  1856. 

Jacquelin,  zhlk'liN',  (Jacques  AndrA,)  a  French 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1776;  died  in  1827. 

Jacqueline,  zhik'lfen',  Jac-o-bae'a  or  Jac-o-bS'a, 
[Ger.  pron.  yl-ko-ba'l,]  of  Bavaria,  Countess  of  Holland, 
and  heiress  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1400. 
She  was  married  successively  to  John  the  Dauphin  of 
France  and  son  of  Charles  VI.,  to  her  cousin  John  of 
Brabant,  and  to  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
brother  of  Henry  V.  After  a  long  contest  with  her 
cousin  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  she  was  compelled 
to  give  up  to  him  her  possessions.  Died  in  1436. 

See  Petit,  “  Chronique  ancienne  et  moderne  de  la  Hollande  j” 
A.  van  Overstraten,  “  Jacoba  van  Beijeren,  in  V.  Boeken,”  1790; 
Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Jacquelot  or  Jaquelot,  zhtk'lo',  (Isaac,)  a  learned 
Protestant  theologian,  born  in  Champagne,  France,  in 
1647.  He  wrote  “  On  the  Existence  of  God,”  (1697,) 
a  “Dissertation  on  the  Messiah,”  (1699,)  and  on  “The 
Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  (1715.) 
Died  in  Berlin  in  1708. 

See  David  Durand,  “La  Vie  de  Jaquelot,”  1785;  Nic4?.on, 
“  M^moires.” 

Jacquemard,  zhtk'mt r',  (Etienne,)  a  grammarian, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 772,  wrote  a  valuable  “  Elements  of 
French  Grammar.”  Died  in  1830. 

Jacquemart,  zhlk'mlR',  (Albert,)  a  French  author, 
born  in  Paris  in  1808.  His  most  important  works  are 
those  devoted  to  the  history  and  description  of  the  ceramic 
art  Died  in  Paris,  October  14,  1875.  His  son,  Jules 
Ferdinand  Jacquemart,  born  at  Paris  in  1837,  won  a 
reputation  as  an  engineer,  and  also  as  a  designer,  but 
especially  as  an  engraver  and  etcher.  Died  in  1880. 

Jacquemont,  zhik'miN',  (Victor,)  a  distinguished 
naturalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  After  making  scientific 
excursions  through  France  and  Switzerland,  he  sailed 
in  1826  for  America,  and  visited  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Hayti.  He  returned  to  France  in  1827,  with 
a  choice  collection  of  plants  and  minerals.  In  1828  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  and  explored  the  greater  part  of 
Hindostan  and  Thibet  He  was  author  of  a  “  Geological 
Treatise  on  the  Alps,”  “  Correspondence  of  Victor  Jacque¬ 
mont  with  his  Family  and  many  of  his  Friends  during  his 
Journey  in  India,”  and  “Travels  in  India  from  the  Year 
1828  to  the  Year  1832.”  Died  at  Bombay  in  1832. 

See  Edouard  de  Warren,  “La  Vie  et  lea  CEuvres  de  Jacque¬ 
mont,”  1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;”  “Foreign  Quar- 
«erly  Review”  for  February,  1834. 

Jacques,  zhtk,  (Am£d£e,)  born  in  Paris  in  1813, 
wrote  several  works  on  philosophy,  and  edited  the 
works  of  Leibnitz.  Died  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1865. 

Jacques,  Fr4re.  See  Baulot. 

Jacques,  (Mathieu  Joseph,)  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Lyons,  was  born  in  1736. 
He  wrote  “  Convincing  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
and  other  theological  works.  Died  in  1821. 

Jacques,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  miniature-painter,  born 
near  Nancy  in  1780;  died  in  1844. 

Jacques  de  Chison,  zhfk  d$h  she'zdN',  a  French 
poet,  who  lived  about  1250,  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries. 


Jacquet,  zhi'k&',  (Eugene  Vincent  Stanislas,)  a 
distinguished  Orientalist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1811,  was 
particularly  skilled  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  1829  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and 
soon  became  known  by  his  writings.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Ftfux  NAvk,  "M4nv>ire  surla  Vie d’Eug&ne  Jacquet,”  1856; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G4ndrale.” 

Jacquet,  (Louis,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1732,  wrote  a  “  Parallel  between  the  Greek  and  French 
Tragic  Writers,”  and  a  prize  essay  upon  the  Discovery 
of  America.  Died  in  1794. 

Jacquier,  zh8'ke-i',  (Franqois,  )  a  distinguished 
French  mathematician',  born  at  Vitry-le-Fran5ais  m  1711, 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Roman 
College  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  He  edited  the  “  Prin- 
cipia”  of  Newton,  and  wrote,  with  Le  Sueur,  a  “  Treatise 
on  Algebra,”  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1788. 

Jacquin,  zht'klN',  (Armand  Pierre,)  a  French 
writer,  born  at  Amiens  in  1721 ;  died  about  178a 

Jacquin,  zht/kdN,,?( Joseph  Franz,)  a  German  bota¬ 
nist  and  chemist,  son  of  Nikolaas  Joseph,  noticed  below, 
was  born  about  1766.  He  was  professor  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  wrote  on  natural  history.  Died  in  1839. 

Jacquin,  (Nikolaas  Joseph,)  a  celebrated  botanist, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1727.  Having  removed  to  Vienna, 
he  was  sent  by  Francis  I.  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  he 
returned  at  the  end  of  six  years,  with  a  choice  collection 
of  plants.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  botany  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  created  baron  and  councillor  of  mines  and  coinage. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  on  botany,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  his  magnificent  “  Florae  Austriacae,”  whicn 
contained  five  hundred  coloured  engravings,  (1773-77.) 
Died  in  Vienna  in  1817. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Mbusbl, 
“Gelehrtes  Deutschland ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale Rai- 
mann,  “  Rede  zur  Ged&chtnissfeier  des  N.  J.  Jacquin,”  1818. 

Jacquinot,  zht'ke'no',  (Charles  Claude,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Melun  in  1772,  commanded  two  divisions 
of  cavalry  at  Waterloo.  Died  in  1848. 

Jacquinot  -  Fampelune,  zht/ke/no'  pflMp'ltin', 
(Claude  Franqois  Joseph,)  a  French  advocate  and 
politician,  born  at  Dijon  in  1771 ;  died  in  1835. 

Jacquot,  zhl'ko',  (Georges,)  a  French  statuary,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1794,  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1820,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  a  pension.  Died  Nov.  23,  1874. 

Jadassohn,  yi'dl-son,  (Salomon,)  a  German  (Jew¬ 
ish)  musical  composer,  born  at  Breslau,  August  13,  1831. 
He  acquired  distinction  as  a  pianist,  composer,  and  in¬ 
structor,  and  especially  by  his  “  Science  of  Pure  Compo¬ 
sition,”  (“Lehre  vom  reinen  Satze,”  3  vols.,  1883.) 

Jadelot,  zhtd'lo',  (Nicolas,)  a  learned  French  phy¬ 
sician,  born  at  Pont-l-Mousson  in  1738,  became  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Nancy.  He  wrote  nume¬ 
rous  professional  works,  hmong  which  are  a  “  Treatise 
upon  the  Causes  of  the  Pulsation  of  the  Arteries,”  and 
a  “  Complete  Course  of  Anatomy.”  Died  in  1793. 

Jadin,  zhi'diN',  (Louis  Emmanuel,)  a  French  com- 
poser  of  dramatic  music,  born  at  Versailles  in  1768;  died 
in  1853. 

Jadin,  (Louis  Godefroy,)  a  French  landscape-painter, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1805  ;  died  in  1882. 

Jadwiga.  See  Hedwig. 

Jaeger.  See  Jager. 

Jaerta,  (Johan  or  Hans.)  See  Jarta. 

Jaffd,  yif-fl',  (Philipp,)  a  German  (Jewish)  historian, 
born  near  Posen,  February  11,  1819.  He  was  educated 
at  Berlin.  His  “  History  of  Germany  under  Lothair  the 
Saxon,”  (1843,)  and  “  History  of  Germany  under  Conrad 
III.,”  (1845,)  were  followed  by  the  important  “  Regesta 
Pontificum  Romanorum,”  (1851,)  a  standard  work.  He 
then  studied  medicine,  but  in  1862  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  His 
“  Bibliotheca  Rerum  Germanicarum”  (6  vols.,  1864-73) 
is  highly  esteemed.  Died  by  suicide,  April  3,  1870. 

Jagellon,  yi-gel'lon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  born  about 
1354.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  married  Hedwig, 
Queen  of  Poland,  thus  uniting  the  two  territories  under 
one  government.  He  also  caused  Christianity  to  be 
established  in  Lithuania.  Died  in  1434. 


a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  i,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n&t;  good;  moon; 
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Jagemann,  yi'g^h-mln',  (Christian  Joseph,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur,  born  at  Dingelstadt  in  1735,  spent  many 
years  in  Italy.  He  translated  several  Italian  works  into 
German.  Died  in  1804. 

Jciger  or  Jaeger,  ya'g$r,  (Gustav,)  a  German  histor¬ 
ical  painter,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1808,  painted  some  frescos 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Munich,  and  various  oil-paintings, 
which  are  highly  commended.  Died  April  29,  1871. 

J&ger  or  Jaeger,  (Johann  Wolfgang,)  a  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  theological  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1647 ;  died  in  1720. 

Jag'gar,  (Thomas  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  2,  1839.  He 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  held  rectorships  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1875  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio. 

Jagic,  yl'gitch,  (Vatroslav,  also  written  in  Latin 
Ignatius,  and  in  Russian  Ignatie  Vikentievitch,)  an 
eminent  Croatian  philologist,  born  at  Warasdin,  July  6, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Agram  and  Vienna.  In  1871 
he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Odessa  as  professor 
of  comparative  philology.  In  1874  he  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Slavic  languages  at  Berlin,  and  in  1880  took  a 
similar  position  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Among  his  works 
are  a  “  History  of  Croatian  and  Servian  Literature,” 
(vol.  L,  1867,)  “Critical  and  Palaeographical  Essays,” 
(1884,)  etc.  He  has  edited  many  Old  Croatian,  Glago¬ 
litic,  and  Old  Slovenian  writings. 

Ja'go,  (Richard,)  an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1715.  Among  his  poems  may 
be  mentioned  an  “  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Blackbird,” 
“Edgehill,”  and  “Labour  and  Genius.”  Died  in  1781. 
Jahan-Geer  or  Jahanguire.  See  Jeh&n-Geer. 
Jahn,  yin,  (Ferdinand  Hendrik,)  a  Danish  histo¬ 
rian,  born,  at  Neumiinster  in  1789.  He  wrote  on  Danish 
history.  Died  in  1828. 

Jahn,  y|n,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  medical  writer, 
born  at  Meiningen  in  1766;  died  in  1813. 

Jahn,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a  German  writer,  bora 
at  Lanz  in  1778,  published  several  treatises  on  gym¬ 
nastics,  an  essay  “  On  German  Nationality,”  (1810,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Jahn,  (Johann,)  a  German  Orientalist  and  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  born  in  Moravia  in  1750.  He  was 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Vienna  from  1789  to 
1806.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,”  (1793,)  and  “  Biblical  Antiquities,” 
(1805,)  both  of  which  were  censured  as  unsound  and  put 
in  the  “Index”  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Died  in  1816. 

Jahn,  (Otto,)  a  German  archaeologist,  born  at  Kiel 
in  1813.  He  became  professor  of  philology  at  Leipsic 
in  1847,  and  published  a  “Life  of  Mozart,”  (1856,)  and 
other  works.  Died  September  9,  1869. 

Jahns,  yans,  (Frederick  Wilhelm,)  a  Prussian 
musician,  writer,  and  composer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1809. 
In  1871  he  published  an  excellent  “  Catalogue  of  Weber’s 
Works.”  Died  August  8,  188& 

Jahr,  yiR,  (Georg  Heinrich  Gottlieb,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  homoeopathist,  born  at  Gotha,  in  Germany, 
January  30,  1801.  He  studied  under  Hahnemann,  grad¬ 
uated  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  as  doctor 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  (1840,)  in  which  city  he  thenceforth 
lived.  Most  of  his  numerous  books  (in  German  anc 
French)  have  been  translated  into  English.  Died  at 
Brussels  in  July,  1875. 

Jaillot,  zht'yo',  (Charles  Hubert,)  a  French  geog¬ 
rapher  and  engraver,  published  some  accurate  maps  of 
France.  Died  in  1712. 

Jaillot,  (Jean  Baptiste  Renou,)  a  French  geogra 
pher,  published  “  Researches  in  the  City  of  Paris,”  (5 
vols.,  1772.)  Died  in  1780. 

Jaime.  See  James  I.  of  Aragon. 

Jaina  and  Jains.  See  Jina. 

Jakob,  von,  fon  yl'kop,  (Ludwig  Heinrich,)  a 
learned  German  writer,  bora  at  Wettin  in  J759>  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Halle  in  1816.  He 
published  a  “Manual  of  National  Economy,”  (1805,) 
and  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1827. 


besides  criticisms  on  art,  “De  Paris  k  Naples;  Etudes 
de  Moeurs,  de  Marine  et  d’Art,”  (2  vols.,  1835,)  and 
“  ArcWologie  navale,”  (2  vols.,  1839.)  His  chief  work 
is  the  valuable  “  Dictionnaire  critique  de  Biographie,” 
often  reprinted.  Died  April  5,  1873. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

J alabert,  zht'li'baiR',  (Charles  Francois,)  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Nimes  about  1815,  obtained  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  in  1855. 

Jalal-ed-Deen,  (or  -eddin.)  See  Jelal-ed-Deen. 

Jaley.zht'li',  (Jean  Louis  Nicolas,)  a  skilful  French 
statuary,  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  Among  his  works  are 
statues  of  “La  Pudeur”  and  “La  Pri&re.”  Died  1866. 

Jallabert,  zht'li'baiR',  (Etienne,)  a  French  natural 
philosopher  and  writer,  born  in  1658 ;  died  in  1724. 

Jallabert,  (Jean,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Geneva  in  1712,  filled  the  office  of  syndic  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  He  wrote  “Experiments  upon  Electricity,”  (1748,) 
and  several  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Dhsgenbttbs,  notice  in  the  “  Biographie  M^dicale ;”  “  Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jam'bll-ehuB,  a  native  of  Syria,  who  was  enslaved 
by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  flourished  in  the  second 
century.  He  subsequently  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
wrote  a  romance,  in  Greek,  entitled  “Babylonics,  or 
the  Loves  of  Sinonis  and  Rhodanes.” 

Jamblichus  or  Jamblicus,  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
and  native  of  Syria.  He  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  dedicated  numerous  epistles  to  him. 

Jam'bll-ehus  or  I-am'blX-ehua  -Chal-ci-de'nus, 
[Gr.  ’lafiftTaxoc ;  Fr.  Jamblique,  zhSN'blfck',]  an  eminent 
heathen  philosopher,  born  at  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  (306-37  a.d.)  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Porphyry,  and  was  attached  to  the  Neo- 
Pi  atonic  school.  Many  of  the  Neo-Platonists  encouraged 
a  life  of  ascetic  meditation  and  a  belief  in  magic  and 
divination.  Their  system  was  built  on  the  doctrine 
of  emanation, — that  the  souls  of  all  beings,  after  the 
requisite  purification,  return  to  the  Source  from  which 
they  emanated.  Jamblichus  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Pythago¬ 
ras,”  a  treatise  on  the  “Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,” 
and  several  other  works.  To  his  influence  is  ascribed 
the  prevalence  of  magic,  sacrifices,  and  superstition  in 
the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 

See  Eunapius,  “  Vite  Sophistarum  Ritter,  “  History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca Hebenstreit,  “ Dis- 
sertatio  de  Jamblichi  Doctrina,”  1764. 

Jamblicus.  See  Jamblichus. 

Jamblique.  See  Jamblichus. 

J4mee,  Jftmi,  or  Djami,  ji'mee,  (Moolla-Nooi^ 
ed-Deen-  (Nour-ed-Din-)  Abd-er-Rahman,  mool'li 
nooR-ed-deen'  2lbd  eR-riH'm&n, )  written  also  Djamy 
and  Dschami,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  at  Jam,  (or 
Djam,)  in  Khorass&n,  in  1414,  lived  at  Herat,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  bounty  of  the  Sultan  Aboo-Saeed,  (Abou- 
Said.)  Among  his  principal  works  are  “The  Chain 
of  Gold,”  (Sil'silet-zah'ab  or  -zeh'eb,)  a  collection  of 
satires,  and  “  The  Loves  of  Joseph  and  Zuleika,  and  Mej- 
noon  and  Leila.”  He  also  wrote  “  Beharistan,”  (“  Abode 
of  Spring,”)  a  treatise  on  morality,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  is  admired  for  its  graceful  style  as  well  as  for  its 
sentiments.  Jamee  has  sometimes  been  called  “  the  Per¬ 
sian  Petrarch.”  He  was  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Soofees;  and  many  of  his  poems  are  characterized  by 
the  spiritual  or  mystical  ideas  of  that  sect.  Died  in  1492., 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale,”  article  “  Djami ;”  Ousklev, 
“  Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets;”  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
November,  1856. 

Jameray-Duval.  See  Duval. 

James  [Sp.  Jaime,  HT'mi]  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  sur- 
named  the  Conqueror,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1213.  He  quelled  an  insurrection  formed  against  him 
by  his  nobles,  and  checked  the  encroachments  of  papal 
power.  Died  in  1276.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Pedro  III. 

See  T.  de  Soto,  “Vida  del  Rey  Don  Jaime  I.  de  Aragon,  1622. 

James  H.f  King  of  Aragon,  surnamed  the  Just, 
son  of  Peter  III.,  was  born  in  1261.  He  ascended,  the 
throne  in  1291.  He  annexed  Catalonia  and  Valencia  to 
his  territory,  and  carried  on  long  wars  against  Navarre 
and  the  Moors.  He  was  a  brave,  magnanimous,  and 
benevolent  prince.  Died  in  1327. 


“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G<£n£rale.” 

,  zhSl,  (Auguste,)  a  French  litterateur  and  arch ae- 
t,  was  born  at  Lyons  about  1795*  published, 


k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  h,  k, guttural ;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  §  as  z;  4h  as  in  this.  (BgT’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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James  L  of  England  and  VX  of  Scotland  was  bom  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  June,  1566.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  husband  Henry 
Lord  Darnley,  (called,  after  his  marriage,  King  Henry.) 
Both  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Darnley  were  grandchildren 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
It  was  through  this  princess  that  James  claimed  the 
throne  of  England.  In  1567  Lord  Darnley  was  mur¬ 
dered,  James  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  Queen  Mary  married  Bothwell,  and  was  soon 
after  made  prisoner  by  the  insurgent  lords.  Mary  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned, 
as  James  VI.,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567.  During  his 
minority  Scotland  was  fearfully  rent  by  contending 
factions  and  the  violent  disputes  of  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  regent  Morton  having  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  tyrannical  acts,  a  successful  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  a  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nobles.  Morton,  however,  on  account  of  his  Protestant 
proclivities,  soon  regained  his  former  influence.  James 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  exhibited  a  weak 
and  frivolous  passion  for  favourites.  His  cousin  Esme 
Stuart,  Lord  D’Aubigny,  a  native  of  France,  obtained 
the  principal  ascendency  over  his  youthful  mind.  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Stuart  held  the  second  place  in  the  king’s 
esteem.  Lord  D’Aubigny  was  created  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  Captain  Stuart  Earl  of  Arran.  Both  eagerly  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Morton,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
1581.  In  1582  a  company  of  nobles  seized  King  James, 
confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Ruthven,  in  Perthshire,  im¬ 
prisoned  Arran,  and  forced  Lennox  to  retire  to  France. 
This  revolt  is  known  in  history  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  months,  James  recovered  his 
liberty  and  reinstated  Arran  in  his  former  power.  In 
1585  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  sovereigns.  Elizabeth  conferred  upon  James 
an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  through 
her  influence  deprived  the  Earl  of  Arran  of  all  emolu¬ 
ments.  In  1586  James  formed  another  treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
executed.  James  at  first  appeared  insulted  and  enraged  ; 
he  threatened  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth; 
but,  feeling  more  interested  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  of  England  than  for  his  honour  or  for  filial  duty, 
he  was  soon  pacified.  In  1589  he  married  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  1594  he  quelled  a 
rebellion  of  the  Catholic  lords.  Bothwell  also,  having 
taken  part  in  this  revolt,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
country,  to  which  he  never  returned.  James  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  Episcopacy,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  establish  it  in  his  dominions,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  On  this  account  a  tumult 
was  raised  in  Edinburgh  in  1596,  from  which  his  life 
appeared  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  But  James,  ex¬ 
hibiting  for  him  an  unusual  share  of  spirit  and  energy, 
dexterously  turned  this  to  his  own  advantage.  In  1600 
he  was  decoyed  to  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
where  Ruthven,  brother  of  the  earl,  made  an  attempt 
on  the  king’s  life,  on  which  occasion  both  the  noblemen 
were  slain.  The  Gowrie  Conspiracy  has  always  been 
veiled  in  mystery, — no  historian  having  yet  unravelled  it. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  James  became 
King  of  England.  He  displeased  his  new  subjects  by 
the  prodigality  of  his  gifts  to  his  Scottish  favourites.  He 
continued  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  by  concluding 
a  treaty  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  assisting  Holland 
against  Spain.  In  1605,  chiefly  through  King  James’s 
penetration,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered.  (See 
Fawkes,  Guy.)  The  year  1612  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  by  his  manly  and  noble 
qualities  had  been  far  more  successful  than  his  father  in 
winning  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  In  1613, 
James’s  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  married 
to  Frederick,  the  Elector-Palatine.  Among  the  king’s 
favourites  were  successively  Sir  George  Hume,  Philip 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  and  Robert  Carr  or 
Ker,  a  young  Scotchman  who  by  his  handsome  person 
monopolized  the  royal  favour.  He  was  created  Earl 
cf  Somerset  In  1615  Carr  was  ried  and  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  poisoning  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 


This  made  room  for  a  new  favourite,  named  Villiers,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  who  retained 
his  influence  over  the  king  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign.  In  1617  James  visited  Scotland,  where  he  was 
very  zealous  in  introducing  episcopal  forms  into  the 
Established  Church.  In  1618  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
executed  on  the  pretended  charge  of  conspiracy,  but  in 
fact  to  conciliate  the  court  of  Spain.  The  puolic  con¬ 
tempt  which  this  excited  against  James  was  increased 
by  his  behaviour  towards  the  Elector-Palatine,  whom 
the  Bohemians  had  chosen  as  their  king,  and  who  was 
attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Spain. 
James  pusillanimously  refused  to  give  his  son-in-law 
any  assistance  or  encouragement  Frederick  had  been 
the  Protestant  champion  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of 
Britain  hesitated  not  to  express  their  grief  and  rage. 
During  a  long  period  James  had  wished  to  form  a  Span¬ 
ish  alliance  for  Prince  Charles ;  and  he  now  hastened 
the  negotiations.  This  alliance  was,  however,  broken 
off  through  the  rashness  and  insolence  of  Buckingham. 
Finally,  in  1624,  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  and 
an  army  was  fitted  out  to  assist  the  Elector.  Owing  to 
pestilence  and  mismanagement,  this  army  never  entered 
the  Palatinate,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  James  died  in  March,  1625,  after  a 
reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years,  during  twenty-two  of 
which  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  had  seven 
children  by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  of  whom  only 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  survived  him. 

“No  prince,”  says  Hume,  “so  little  enterprising  and 
so  inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite 
extremes  of  calumny  and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric. 
.  .  .  Many  virtues,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed 
of;  but  scarce  any  of  them  pure  or  free  from  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordered 
on  profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dis¬ 
position  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his 
friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness.”  (Hume’s 
“  History  of  England,”  chapter  xlix.  Respecting  the 
character  of  James,  see,  also,  Gardiner’s  “History,” 
referred  to  below,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  pp.  55-57.)  James  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  displayed  con¬ 
siderable  learning  and  no  little  pedantry ;  but  the  most 
important  of  his  labours  was  the  supervision  of  the 
present  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  will  remain  as  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  industry  and  munificence.  The 
translation  was  not  only  made  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  but  the  excellent  rules  by  which  the 
translators  were  governed  were  drawn  up  by  James  him¬ 
self  Among  his  works  we  may  cite  “  Basilicon  Doron, 
or  his  Majesties  Instructions  to  his  Dearest  Son,  Henry 
the  Prince,”  “The  Essays  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine 
Art  of  Poesy,”  “The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,” 
“ Daemonology,”  and  “A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.” 

See  Arthur  Wilson,  “  Life  and  Reign  of  King  James  I.,”  16531 
W.  Harris,  “  Life  of  James  I.,”  1753;  Robbrtson,  “  History  of  Scot¬ 
land  “  Secret  Histories  of  the  Court  of  James  I.,”  by  Osborne, 
Weldon,  and  Sir  E.  Peyton,  with  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a 
vols.,  1811 ;  Gardiner,  “  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief- Justice  Coke,”  London,  1863. 

James  IL  of  England  and  VH.  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Charles  I.,  and  younger  brother  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom 
at  Saint  James’s,  London,  in  1633,  and  soon  after  was 
created  Duke  of  York.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1646.  In  1648  he  escaped  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
years.  Having  received  a  commission  in  the  French 
army,  he  served  under  Marshal  Turenne  until  the  peace 
concluded  between  Cromwell  and  the  French  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  At  the  restoration,  in  1660, 
James  accompanied  his  brother  to  England,  where  he 
received  the  appointments  of  lord  high  admiral  and  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  same  year  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  ofrChancellor  Hyde.  In  1664  the  Duke 
of  York  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  war  with  Hol¬ 
land.  He  took  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  June,  1665, 
gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Dutch.  In  1671 
the  Duchess  of  York  died,  and  James  avowed  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic.  In  1672  war  was  renewed  against  Hol¬ 
land,  and  James,  as  lord  admiral,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  navy.  In  1673  the  Test  Act  was  passed  against 
Catholics  and  dissenters.  By  it  the  Duke  of  York  was 


a.  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long-;  <1.  b.  A  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mfit;  n6t;  good;  mdon; 
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compelled  to  resign  the  command  of  the  navy,  and  all 
other  offices  which  he  held  under  government.  The  same 
year  he  married  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Mddena.  In  1677,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  English  nation,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  married  to  her  cousin  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  a  Protestant. 

In  1679,  during  the  commotions  of  the  Oates  Popish 
Plot,  James  retired  to  the  continent.  In  his  absence 
a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne  was  brought 
before  the  Parliament.  It  was  passed  by  the  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Upon  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  in  1685,  James  ascended  the  throne  unopposed, 
and  promised  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Established 
Church.  He  summoned  a  Parliament,  which  voted  him 
all  the  revenues  his  brother  had  enjoyed.  Having  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  continuing  the  alliance  formed 
by  Charles  with  France,  he  received  from  Louis  XIV. 
500,000  livres.  Strong  suspicions  were  soon  excited 
against  the  king  by  his  arbitrary  measures.  It  became  too 
manifest  that  he  only  intended  to  keep  his  promises  until 
he  could  break  them  with  safety.  He  sent  an  agent  to 
Rome  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England ;  he  publicly  attended  the  illegal  celebration 
of  the  mass,  and  laboured  earnestly  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act.  The  blindness  of  his  zeal  was  so  apparent 
that  even  the  pope  advised  him  to  exercise  more  caution. 
In  June,  1685,  England  was  invaded  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  Monmouth 
was  totally  defeated  at  Sedgemoor  on  the  5th  of  July, 
was  captured  two  days  after,  and  executed.  James  now 
exhibited  his  true  character.  Colonel  Kirke  and  the  in¬ 
famous  Judge  Jeffreys  were  sent  to  the  western  counties, 
which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  Monmouth’s  insur¬ 
rection,  and,  by  the  king’s  express  authority,  perpetrated 
a  series  of  butcheries.  Men  were  shot  and  hung  with¬ 
out  the  form  of  trial,  and  women  were  burned  at  the 
stake  for  sheltering  fugitives.  In  opposition  to  law,  he 
admitted  Catholics  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Protestants  holding  high  offices  of  state  were 
discharged,  and  a  court  resembling  that  of  the  high  com¬ 
mission  under  Charles  I.  was  established.  Episcopal 
dioceses  were  given  to  professed  Catholics,  and  the  Prot¬ 
estant  clergy  were  driven  from  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  make  room  for  foreign  priests.  In  June, 
1688,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  suspected 
to  be  spurious.  Previous  to  this  period,  Mary,  Princess 
of  Orange,  had  been  regarded  as  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  the  English  people  had  hoped  that  at 
length  they  would  again  be  governed  by  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  These  hopes  being  now  blighted,  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  assistance  in  an  effort 
to  depose  the  king.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation  which  they  sent  him;  and  in  November,  1688, 
he  landed  in  Devonshire,  with  about  fourteen  thousand 
men.  The  king,  deserted  by  the  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  army,  his  friends,  and  his  servants,  quitted  the  island 
in  December,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Louis  XIV.  Soon  after,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  were  crowned,  as  King  William  III. 
and  Queen  Mary.  In  1689  James  landed  in  Ireland  with 
a  small  force  given  him  by  Louis.  He  besieged  London¬ 
derry,  which  he  was  unable  to  take.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1690,  King  William,  who  commanded  in  person,  totally 
defeated  James’s  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
firmly  established  his  own  power.  James  soon  returned 
to  France,  and  resided  at  Saint  Germain’s  until  his  dea*h, 
which  occurred  in  September,  1701.  As  a  king,  he  was 
brave,  determined,  energetic.  He  did  much  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  British  navy ;  he  was  industrious,  and 
frugal  of  the  public  money.  But  he  was  implacable  in 
revenge,  and  his  blind  bigotry  cost  him  three  kingdoms. 
James  had  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  eight  children, 
of  whom  only  Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Anne  sur¬ 
vived  him.  By  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  M6dena,  he 
had  six  children,  two  of  whom  outlived  him.  He  also 
had  four  children  by  Arabella  Churchill,  a  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  one  by  Catherine  Sedley. 

See  David  Jones,  “Life  of  James  II.,”  17°*;  J*  S.  Clarke, 
"  Life  of  James  II.,  King  of  England,”  2  vols.,  1816;  Burnet,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  his  Own  Times;”  Macaulay,  *  History  of  England;”  C. 
J.  Fox,  “  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,”  1808. 
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James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  son  of  Robert  III.,  was  born  about  1394.  In  1405 
his  father  sent  him  to  France,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  but  he  was 
seized  by  a  British  fleet,  carried  as  prisoner  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whence,  after  remaining 
there  more  than  two  years,  he  was  taken  to  Windsor. 
In  1417,  when  King  Henry  V.  invaded  France,  James  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him.  In  1424,  after  a  captivity  of 
nineteen  vears,  he  was  released  and  restored  to  his  king¬ 
dom.  While  the  young  king  was  in  England,  Henry  V. 
had  given  him  a  good  education ;  and,  upon  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  power,  James  commenced  with  energy  and  firm¬ 
ness  to  reform  the  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland.  During 
his  captivity  Scotland  had  been  governed  successively  by 
the  two  Dukes  of  Albany  as  regents,  who  had  increased 
their  own  power  and  that  of  the  feudal  lords,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  royal  authority.  On  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  he  resolved  to  check  with  a  strong  hand  the 
arrogance  and  lawlessness  of  the  nobles.  He  seized  his 
cousin  Murdo,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  sons,  the  Earls  of 
Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus,  and  many  other  peers  and 
barons.  All  were  reconciled  to  the  king  except  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  his  sons,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  were 
tried  and  executed.  This  blow  struck  terror  into  the  order 
of  nobles.  The  king  continued  to  conduct  his  reforms 
with  ability  and  prudence.  One  part  of  his  policy  was 
to  raise  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  order  to  balance  that 
of  the  barons.  James  had  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  a 
lady  of  the  blood-royal  of  England.  Although  the  earls 
at  first  received  the  innovations  of  the  king  in  a  spirit 
of  submission,  they  at  length,  perceiving  the  rapid  decline 
of  their  authority,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and 
assassinated  him  in  1437.  James  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  day. 
He  produced  several  poetical  pieces  and  songs,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  in  which  much  literary  taste 
was  displayed.  There  yet  remains  his  “  Kings  Quhair.” 
Robertson  justly  remarks  that  “  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
James  that  his  maxims  and  manners  were  too  refined  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Happy  had  he  reigned  in  a 
kingdom  more  civilized.  His  love  of  peace,  of  justice, 
and  of  elegance  would  have*  rendered  his  schemes  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and,  instead  of  perishing  because  he  attempted 
too  much,  a  grateful  people  would  have  applauded  and 
seconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  them.” 

See  Buchanan,  “Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia;”  Burton,  “His¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxvii. ;  Robertson,  “  History  of 
Scotland.” 

James  IL,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1430.  He  had  for  his  adviser  an  able  man, 
named  Crichton,  who  during  his  minority  obtained  chief 
control  of  the  government.  Crichton  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  monarch  the  necessity  of  further  hum¬ 
bling  the  nobility.  But  what  James  I.  had  attempted 
to  do  slowly  and  by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton 
pursued  with  an  impetuosity  as  unscrupulous  as  it  was 
unwise.  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  having  defied 
the  royal  authority,  was  decoyed  by  Crichton  to  an  in¬ 
terview  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  both  he  and 
his  brother  were  murdered.  James  stabbed  with  his 
own  hand  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas.  This  led 
to  a  revolt,  and  the  house  of  Stuart  appeared  to  be  in 
imminent  peril.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  commanded  the 
greater  number  and  more  warlike  followers ;  but,  owing 
to  his  want  of  energy,  nearly  all  his  retaipers  deserted 
him  before  a  bcttle  was  fought,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  England.  James  would  in  all  probability  have 
succeeded  in  his  plans,  had  he  not  been  killed  in  1460 
by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon. 

See  Burton,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxviiL 
Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland.” 

James  HI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  James  II.,  was 
born  in  1453.  During  his  minority  the  kingdom  was 
governed  successively  by  Bishop  Kennedy  and  Lord 
Boyd.  James  married  Margaret  of  Denmark  about 
1470.  He  had  respectable  abilities,  and  was  a  lover  of 
the  fine  arts  and  literature.  The  nobles  were  offended 
because  he  neglected  them  and  chose  for  his  associates 
artists,  musicians,  and  other  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
The  king’s  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  Earl 


<  as  kj  9  as  si  g  hard  1  g  as  //  G,  H,  k,  guttural N,  nasal  /  R,  trilled  j  s  as  z,  th  as  in  this.  See  Explanations,  p.  23.  ,■ 
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of  Mar,  conspired  with  the  malcontent  nobles  against 
James,  who  was  defeated  by  them  in  battle  near  Ban¬ 
nockburn  in  1488,  and  was  murdered  as  he  fled  from 
the  field. 

James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  father, 
James  III.,  in  1488,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  gen¬ 
erous  and  brave,  loved  magnificence,  delighted  in  war, 
and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  During  his  reign  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  between  the  king  and  the 
nobles  appears  almost  entirely  to  have  ceased.  During 
the  revolt  which  had  cost  James  III.  his  life,  his  son 
had  been  compelled  or  persuaded  to  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  was  openly  declared  king.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  troubled  by  remorse  for  this  deed,  and,  not 
being  free  from  superstition,  he  received  from  the  pope, 
as  penance,  an  iron  belt  to  be  worn  without  cessation  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  also  performed  several  pil¬ 
grimages  on  foot.  James  founded  (1497)  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  he  also  created  the  order  of  Knights 
of  the  Thistle,  (or  of  Saint  Andrew.)  In  1513,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  advice  of  his  sagest  counsellors,  he  rashly 
invaded  England  with  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  gallant 
armies  that  ever  a  Scottish  king  had  commanded,  and 
was  defeated  at  the  famous  battle  of  Flodden,  where 
the  flower  of  the  Scottish  chivalry  perished.  The  king, 
with  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  a  great  number  of 
barons,  died  upon  the  field,  in  September,  1513. 

James  V.,  a  son  of  James  IV.,  was  born  in  1512,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1513.  The  regency  was  conferred 
upon  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  man  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  ability,  who  was  desirous  to  extend  the  royal 
authority;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  retained  their  power,  and  the  duke  resigned  his 
authority  about  1525.  The  king  was  then  in  his  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  he  should  assume 
the  government.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  however,  by  his 
intrigues,  obtained  the  chief  control  of  affairs,  and  kept 
the  young  king  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  James, 
after  suffering  this  for  some  time,  escaped,  and  Angus  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  country.  Firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne,  James  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessors 
in  humbling  the  nobility.  Commencing  very  cautiously, 
he  found  loyal  supporters  among  the  clergy,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  whom  was  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  nobles  had 
received  too  severe  a  blow  at  Flodden  to  resist,  and 
James  pushed  forward  his  plans  in  an  unscrupulous 
and  arbitrary  manner.  He  married  Mary  of  Guise  in 
1538.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  declared  war  against 
him  in  1542,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  oppressed.  They  took 
up  arms  at  his  command,  were  led  by  him  against  the 
English,  and  were  at  first  successful ;  but,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  to  other  causes  of  discontent, 
they  refused  to  follow  up  their  good  fortune.  A  second 
expedition  across  the  border  was  still  less  successful : 
nearly  ten  thousand  Scots  were  taken  prisoners,  or,  as 
some  say,  went  deliberately  over  to  the  English.  This 
proved  too  great  a  blow  to  the  proud  and  ambitious 
monarch,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  December, 
1542,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  only  legitimate  child,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  had  several  natural  children,  one 
of  whom  was  the  famous  Regent  Murray. 

See  Burton,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xxxi.-xxxiii. ; 
Froudr,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xviii.  and  xix.; 
Robertson,  “  History  of  Scotland;”  Hume,  “  History  of  England.” 

James  VI.  of  Scotland.  See  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

James,  [Gr.  ’I cucu6oc;  Lat.  Jaco'bus;  Ger.  Jakob, 
1'kob;  Fr.  Jacques,  zhtk;  Sp.  Santiago,  s!n-te-l'go ; 
t  Giacomo,  ji'ko-mo,]  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
commonly  called  Saint  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
brother  of  Saint  John.  He  was  one  of  the  three  apostles 
who  appeared  to  be  the  most  intimately  associated  with 
our  Saviour.  He  suffered  martyrdom  about  44A.D.,by 
the  order  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

James,  called  the  Less,  was  one  of  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  bearing 
that  name.  Josephus  states  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  high-priest  Ananias  about  62  or  63  a.d. 

a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y, 


James,  (Charles  T.  C.,)  an  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  London  in  1858.  He  wrote  “The 
New  Faith,”  (1890,)  “One  Virtue,”  (1893,) 
“Where  Thames  is  Wide,”  (1896,)  etc. 

James,  (Constantin,)  a  French  medical  writer, 
born  at  Bayeux  in  1813.  He  edited  Magendie’s 
“  Lectures  on  Physiology,”  (1837-39.)  Died  in  1888. 

James,  (Edwin  Janes,)  an  American  educator, 
born  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1855.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard,  held  professorships  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1883-95,  and  became  connected  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1895.  He  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  in  1889,  and  was  president  of  the 
University  Extension  Society  1891-96.  He  published 
several  works  and  numerous  papers  on  economics. 

James,  (Florence,)  pen-name  of  Florence  War¬ 
den,  a  British  novelist,  born  at  Hanworth  in  1857. 
She  was  a  governess  1875-80,  and  an  actress  1880-85. 
Her  novels  are  numerous,  some  of  the  later  being 
“A  Lady  in  Black,”  (1897,)  “Joan,  the  Curate,” 
(1898,)  etc. 

James,  (George  Payne  Rainsford,)  a  very  volu¬ 
minous  novelist  and  historian,  born  in  London  in  1801. 
Before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  written  a 
series  of  Eastern  tales,  entitled  “The  String  of  Pearls.” 
In  1825  he  published  “Richelieu,”  which  had  previously 
received  the  commendation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ana 
Washington  Irving.  This  is  thought  to  be  his  best  pro¬ 
duction.  In  1852  Mr.  James  was  chosen  British  consul 
at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  and  in  1858  received  the  same 
appointment  for  Venice.  His  very  numerous  works 
are  mainly  novels,  but  include  biographies  and  poems. 
Died  in  i860. 

James,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  general,  born  near 
Saint  Agnes,  Cornwall,  in  1803.  He  was  educated  at 
Woolwich,  and  in  1825  entered  the  royal  engineers.  He 
invented  photozincography,  and  executed  valuable  fac¬ 
simile  plates  by  that  process.  He  published  accounts 
of  the  ordnance  surveys  of  the  three  kingdoms,  besides 
other  works  of  permanent  value.  Died  June  14,  1877. 

James,  (Henry,)  an  able  and  original  writer  on  the¬ 
ology,  born  at  Albany  in  1811.  About  1843  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  whose 
leading  doctrines  he  appears  to  have  fully  embraced, 
without,  however,  joining  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  Swedenborgians.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “Moralism  and  Christianity,”  (1852,) 
“  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation,”  (1857,)  “  Substance 
and  Shadow,  etc.,”  (1863,)  and  “The  Secret  of  Sweden¬ 
borg,  being  an  Elucidation  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Natural  Humanity,”  (1869.)  Died  December  18,  1882. 

James,  (Henry,)  Lord,  an  English  lawyer,  born 
at  Hereford,  October  30,  1828.  He  studied  at  Chel¬ 
tenham  College  and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1852,  was  made  a  Queen’s  counsel  in 
1869,  and  a  bencher  in  1870.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1869,  became  solicitor-general  in  1873,  and  attor¬ 
ney-general  in  the  same  year.  In  1895  *he  became 
chancelloV  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

James,  (Henry,)  an  American  novelist  and  critic, 
a  son  of  Henry  James,  (1811-1882,)  was  born  at  New 
York  city,  April  15,  1843.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
Geneva,  and  Bonn,  and  early  became  known  as  a 
contributor  to  American  journals.  Among  his  works 
are  “Roderick  Hudson,”  (1875,)  “The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,”  (1881,)  “Tales  of  Three  Cities,”  (1884,) 
“The  Tragic  Muse,”  (1890,)  “The  Other  House,” 
(1896,)  etc.,  with  works  of  travel,  criticism,  etc. 

James,  (John  Angell,)  an  eloquent  English 
dissenting  minister  and  popular  writer,  born  at 
Blandford,  Dorset,  in  1785.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  Independent  minister  of  Birmingham,  and  acquired 
great  influence  by  his  oral  ministry  and  his  numerous 
writings,  which  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 
Died  in  1859. 
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James,  (John  Thomas,)  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  born  at 
Rugby  in  1786.  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Heber  he 
was  appointed  to  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  sailed  for 
India  in  1827.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “Tour  through 
Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland,”  (1816,)  “  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools 
of  Painting,”  (1822,)  and  “The  Semi-Sceptic,  or  the 
Common  Sense  of  Religion  considered.”  Died  in  1828. 

James,  (Paul  Moon,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  1780. 
His  short  lyric  “  The  Beacon,”  often  attributed  to  Moore, 
is  all  that  rescues  him  from  oblivion.  He  was  a  banker 
in  Birmingham,  where  he  died  in  1854. 

James,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  linguist,  and 
traveller,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  James,  (1571-1629,) 
was  born  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1592. 
Among  his  works  are  manuscripts  upon  Russia,  and  a 
“  Poem  upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.”  Died 
in  1638. 

James,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician,  born  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  in  1703.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
fever-powder  which  bore  his  name,  and  the  author  of  a 
“Medicinal  Dictionary,”  (1743-45,)  (in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,)  treatises  on  the  “Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic”  and  “  On  Canine  Madness,”  and  a  “Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Fevers,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1776. 

James,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  divine,  born  at  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1571.  He  was  distinguished  as 
an  able  and  industrious  writer  against  the  Catholics. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  works  are  “  A  Treat¬ 
ise  of  the  Corruptions  of  the  Scriptures,  Councils,  and 
Fathers  by  the  Church  of  Rome,”  (1612,)  and  “The 
Jesuits’  Downfall.”  Died  in  1629. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

James,  (Thomas,)  an  English  navigator,  who  sailed 
in  1631  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage.  He  made 
some  discoveries  on  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  to 
the  country  lying  west  of  it  he  gave  the  name  of  New 
Wales.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  “The 
Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Captain  Thomas 
James  for  the  Discovery  of  a  Northwest  Passage  to  the 
South  Sea.” 

James,  (Thomas  C.,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician 
and  scholar,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1 766.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1788,  and  followed 
his  profession  with  eminent  success  in  his  native  city. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
above  institution.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1835.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  to  have  possessed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew.  He  contributed  several 
short  but  beautiful  poems  to  Dennie’s  “  Portfolio.” 

James,  (Thomas  Lemuel,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  March  29,  1831. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  was  engaged  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  1851-60,  held  positions  in  the  New  York  custom¬ 
house,  1860-73,  was  postmaster  of  New  York,  1873-81, 
postmaster-general  of  the  United  States,  1881-82,  and 
afterwards  was  a  bank-president  in  New  York  city. 

James,  (William,)  an  English  land-agent  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1771.  He  was  the  first 
to  project  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  “the  father”  of  the  railway-system 
in  England.  Died  in  1837. 

James,  (William,)  an  Englishman,  known  as  the 
author  of  “The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  1793  to  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  George  IV.  in  1820,”  (5  vols.,  1822,)  a  work 
evincing  great  research.  Died  in  1827. 

James,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  naval  officer  of 
high  rank,  born  at  Milford  Haven  about  1721.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  East  India  service  and  in  the 
American  war.  Died  in  1785. 

James,  (William,)  an  American  psychologist, 
born  at  New  York  in  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Harvard  in  1872.  He  has  published 
“Principles  of  Psychology,”  “  The  Will  to  Believe, 
and  Other  Essays,”  etc.  Was  appointed  Gifford 
lecturer  on  natural  religion,  University  of  Edinburgh, 


James  (or  Jacques,  zhSk)  de  Vitri,  (d?h  ve'tRe',)  a 
distinguished  cardinal  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Vitri, 
near  Paris,  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  preached  against 
the  Albigenses,  and  about  1218  joined  the  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  East  and  West.”  Died  in  1240. 

James  (or  Giacomo,  jl'ko-mo)  de  Voragine,  (dA 
vo-rS'je-ni,)  a  Romish  prelate,  born  at  Voraggio,  near 
Genoa,  about  1230.  In  1292  he  was  ordained  Archbishop 
of  Genoa.  Died  in  1298.  He  wrote  various  ecclesias¬ 
tical  works,  and  a  famous  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  entitled  the  “  Golden  Legend.” 

James  Francis  Edward,  called  the  first  Pretender, 
and  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  born  in  1688,  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  James  II.  of  England.  He  was  educated 
in  France,  and  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  recognized  as  King  of  England  by 
Louis  XIV.  He  entered  the  French  army,  and  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  at  Malplaquet  in  1709.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  formed  a  design  to  secure  for  him  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  but  was  defeated  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne.  .In  1715  the  Scottish  Jacobites  took  arms 
to  assert  the  title  of  the  Pretender,  and,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  were  defeated  at  Sheriffmuir. 
Another  army  of  his  partisans  surrendered  at  Preston. 
James  Francis  Edward  landed  in  Scotland  in  December, 
17155  but,  finding  his  cause  in  a  desperate  state,  he 
returned  to  France  the  next  month.  Died  in  1 758  or  1 765. 

See  Jesse,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents.” 
1845- 

Ja'm$-S9n,  (Anna,)  a  celebrated  writer,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1797,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Murphy,  a 
painter.  She  married  in  1824  a  barrister  named  Jame¬ 
son,  with  whom  she  went  to  live  in  Canada ;  but,  various 
circumstances  causing  a  separation,  Mrs.  Jameson  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  to  employ  herself  in  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  She  was  an  earnest  labourer  for  the  fuller 
development  of  the  usefulness  and  mental  culture  of  the 
women  of  England.  Her  productions  evince  great  dis¬ 
crimination,  learning,  and  refinement.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  we  may  mention  “  The  Diary  of  an 
Ennuyee,”  (1826,)  “  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female 
Sovereigns,”  (2  vols.,  1831,)  “  The  Beauties  of  the 
Court  of  Charles, II.,”  “Lives  of  the  Early  Italian 
Painters,”  (2  vols.,  1845,)  and  “  The  Poetry  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,”  (2  vols.,  1848.)  Died  in  i860.. 

JaTnf-son,  (Leander  Starr,)  a  British  colonist, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1853.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  went  to  Cape  Colony,  and  became  a  physician  at 
Kimberley  in  1878.  He  became  connected  there  with 
Cecil  Rhodes,  was  made  in  1891  administrator  of  the 
South  Africa  Company  at  Fort  Salisbury,  and  in  1895 
set  out  with  five  hundred  troops  to  aid  the  Uitlanders 
in  their  contemplated  revolt  against  the  Boer  govern¬ 
ment.  He  and  his  force  were  defeated  and  obliged  to 
surrender  January  2,  1896.  He  was  handed  over  to 
the  British  authorities,  tried  in  London,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  fifteen  months’  imprisonment,  but  wTas 
released  after  a  few  months  on  account  of  illness. 

Ja'm^-sqn,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  Scottish  naturalist, 
born  at  Leith  in  1774  or  1773.  He  published  “  Mineral¬ 
ogy  of  the  Scbttish  Isles,”  (2  vols.,  1800,)  “  A  System  of 
Mineralogy,”  (3  vols.,  1804-08,)  and  other  works,  lie 
was  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  from  1804  until  1854.  In  1819  Professor 
Jameson  and  Sir  David  Brewster  founded  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal,”  which  the  former  edited 
many  years.  He  also  contributed  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  professor 
Died  in  1854. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1804,  and  April,  1805; 
“Annual  Register’  for  1854. 

Ja'm^-spne,  (George,)  an  eminent  painter,  called 
“the  Van  Dyck  of  Scotland,”  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1586.  About  1616  he  went  to  Antwerp,  where,  with  Van 
Dyck,  he  studied  under  Rubens.  “  His  excellence,”  says 
Walpole,  “consisted  in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a 
clear  and  beautiful  colouring.”  It  is  said  that,  in  1633. 
when  Charles  I.  visited  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  of 
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that  city  employed  Jamesone  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  Charles  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  result  that  he  sat  for  his  own  portrait, 
and  presented  the  artist  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his 
finger.  Jameson  was  also  a  painter  of  historical  and 
landscape  scenes.  Died  in  1644. 

See  Allan  Cunningham,  “  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British 
Painters,  ”  etc. ;  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting ;”  Chambers, 
“  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Jamet,  zhi'ml',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a  French  writer, 
born  near  Sens  in  1701.  Among  his  works  are  “Meta¬ 
physical  Essays,”  (1732,)  “Letters  on  Taste  and  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Bayle,”  (1740,)  and  “The  Mongol  Philosopher 
Dane-Che-Men-Kan,”  (1740.)  Died  about  1770. 

Jami.  See  Jamee. 

Ja'mie-spn,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  learned  divine,  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1759,  became  in  1797  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Socinianism  Unmasked,”  (1788,)  “The Sorrows 
of  Slavery,”  a  poem,  “The  Use  of  Sacred  History,”  (2 
vols.,  1802,)  an  “Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,”  (2  vols.,  1809,)  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  “  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of 
Iona,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1809,  and  May,  1828;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  September,  1810. 

Jamieson,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  scholar,  born  in 
Morayshire  in  1780.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the  civil 
service  in  Edinburgh.  Among  his  works  are  “  Popular 
Ballads  and  Songs,”  (1806,)  partly  original.  Died  in 
London,  September  24, 1844. 

Jamin,  zhi'miN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Vicomte,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1848. 

Jamin,  (Jules  CAlestin,)  a  French  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  in  1818.  He  became  professor  of  physics  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  He  commenced  in  1858 
the  publication  of  an  important  work,  entitled  “  Cours 
de  Physique.”  Died  in  1886. 

Jamin  de  Bermuy,  zhi'miN'  deh  b?R'mu-e',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Auguste  Marie,)  one  of  the  best  French 
cavalry  officers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Bretagne  in 
1773.  He  became  colonel  of  the  royal  guards  of  light 
cavalry  about  1807,  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ocana  in  1809.  As 
eneral  of  brigade,  he  won  additional  honours  at  the 
attle  of  Vitoria,  in  1813.  For  his  various  services  he 
was  created  baron  of  the  empire  and  Marquis  de  Ber¬ 
muy.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

Jamsheed.  See  Jemsheed. 

Jamshid.  See  Jemsheed. 

Jamyn,  zht'mlN',  (Amadis,)  a  French  poet,  bom 
in  Champagne  about  1540.  His  productions  attracted 
the  attention  of  Ronsard,  who  became  a  warm  friend  and 
liberal  patron  of  Jamyn  and  procured  for  him  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  secretary  and  reader  to  Charles  IX.  He  wrote 

f>oems  on  various  subjects,  and  made  translations  of  the 
ast  three  books  of  the  “  Iliad”  and  the  first  three  of  the 
“  Odyssey.”  Died  in  1585. 

Janachen,  yln-l'ken,  (i.e.  Jan  (or  John)  Achen.) 
See  Achen. 

Janauschek,  yl'now-shSk',  (Francesca  Madelina 
Romance,  called  Fanny,)  a  tragic  actress  of  rare  talents, 
born  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  July  20,  1830.  She  appeared 
in  both  English  and  German  plays,  and  spent  many 
years  in  the  United  States.  Died  November  28,  1904. 
Jane  of  Navarre.  See  Joan. 

Jane,  (Frederick  T.,)  a  British  artist  and  author, 
born  at  Honiton,  Devon,  in  1865.  He  served  as  artist 
on  several  illustrated  papers,  and  wrote  “  Blake  of  the 
Rattlesnake,”  (1895,)  “To  Venus  in  Five  Seconds,” 
(1897,)  “All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships,”  (1899,) 
etc. 

Janet,  zhl'n*/,  or  Janet-Lange,  zht'nl'  lflNzh, 
IAnge  Louis,)  a  French  painter,  born  in  Paris,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1818.  A  pupil  of  Ingres,  Collin,  and  Vernet,  he 
became  noted  for  his  military  pieces,  and  not  less  so  for 
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those  on  religious  subjects.  Died  at  Paris,  November 
25,  1872. 

Janet,  (Paul,)  an  eminent  French  philosopher,  born 
at  Paris,  April  30,  1823.  He  held  professorships  of 
philosophy  at  Bourges  and  Strasburg,  and  later  at  the 
Sorbonne.  His  position  is  that  of  an  acceptor  of  science 
who  at  the  same  time  rejects  materialism  and  defends 
the  old  philosophy.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“  Elements  de  Morale,”  (1869,)  “  La  Philosophic  fran- 
gaise  contemporaine,”  (1879,)  “  Lamennais,”  (1890,) 
“Fenelon,”  (1892,)  etc. 

Jane'way,  (James,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1636.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
great  power,  and  was  very  actively  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  visiting  the  sick. 
He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  John  Janeway,”  his  brother,  and 
“The  Saint’s  Encouragement  to  Diligence,”  (1675.) 
Died  in  1674. 

Jani,  yl'nee,  (Christian  David,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  near  Halle  in  1743.  He  published  a  good 
edition  of  Horace,  (2  vols.,  1 778-82,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1790. 

Janigon,  zhJ'ne'sdN',  (Francois  Michel,)  a  noted 
journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1674.  Being  an  avowed 
Protestant,  he  went  to  receive  his  education  in  Holland, 
which  became  his  adopted  country.  In  early  life  he 
entered  the  army,  but  finally  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture.  Among  his  works  are  “  Present  State  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  and  their  Dependen¬ 
cies,”  (1729,)  a  production  of  great  merit,  and  “Serioue 
and  Satirical  Letters  upon  the  Works  of  the  Savants,” 
(12  vols.,  1740  et  seq.)  Died  in  1730. 

See  Mor^ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique Nic£ron,  “  M^ moire*. ” 

J anin,  zhf 'nlN',  (Jules  Gabriel^  a  celebrated  French 
critic  and  litterateur,  born  at  Saint-Etienne  in  1804.  He 
contributed  successively  to  the  “  Figaro”  and  the  “  Quo- 
tidienne,”  and  about  1830  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Journal  des  D4bats,”  for  which  he  furnished  a 
number  of  brilliant  and  original  articles  on  politics  and 
literature.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  dramatic  critic 
of  that  journal.  He  also  wrote  for  the  “  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,”  etc.  Among  his  other  productions  are  the 
romances  of  “Barnave,  (1831,)  “New  Literary  Tales,” 
“Journey  in  Italy,”  (1839,)  and  “  The  Nun  of  Toulouse,” 
(1850.)  He  also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  “  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,”  and  a  “History  of  Dramatic  Literature,”  (4 
vols.,  1851-56.)  His  critiques  consist  mostly  of  literary 
gossip,  written  in  a  sparkling  and  polished  style.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy  in  187a  Died 
June  20,  1874. 

Janitiua,  yl-nlt'se-ds,  or  Janicki,  yl-nlt'skee,  (Cle¬ 
ment,)  a  learned  Polish  writer,  born  in  1516.  At  fifteen 
he  wrote  elegant  Latin  poetry.  Among  his  works  is 
“  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Poland.”  Died  in  1543. 

Jann&bee  or  Jannfibi,  Al,  11-jln-nl'bee,  [Lat.  Al- 
Janna'bius,  or  simply  Janna'bius,]  (Aboo-Moham- 
med-Mustafa — mdos'tl-fl,)  written  also  Djannaby 
and  Dschannabi,  an  Arabian  historian,  of  whose  life 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  entitled  “  Bahar-al-Zokkar,”  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  his  own  time.  Died 
in  1581. 

Jaiin&bL  See  JannAbee. 

Jannabius.  See  Jann&bee. 

Jannaris,  (Anthony,)  a  Greek  philologist,  born 
at  Lakkoi,  Crete,  in  1852,  nephew  of  the  famous  Cretan 
chief  Michel  Jannaris.  He  was  lecturer  in  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  at  Athens  University  in  1889,  a  leader  in  the 
Cretan  insurrection  of  1889-90,  and  subsequently 
worked  six  years  in  the  British  Museum,  investigating 
the  history  of  the  Greek  language.  He  published 
“  Historical  Greek  Grammar,”  (1897,)  and  various 
works  on  Greek  philology. 

J annequin,  zhtn'k&N',  (Claude,)  Sieurde  Rochefort, 
a  French  traveller,  sailed  for  Africa  in  1637,  and,  after 
his  return,  published  a  “  Voyage  to  Libya,  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Senegal,  and  the  Banks  of  the  Niger,”  etc.,  (1643.) 

Jannequin,  (Clement.)  See  Clement,  (Jacques.) 

Jan'ney,  (Samuel  M.,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
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Loudon  county,  Virginia,  January  11,  1801.  Both  his 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers ;  and  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early 
age  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  high  importance 
of  the  religious  principles  in  which  he  was  educated. 
Besides  some  smaller  works,  he  wrote  “  Conversations 
on  Religious  Subjects,”  (1835;)  “A  Teacher’s  Gift, 
consisting  of  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  (1840;)  “An 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,”  (1847,)  and  two  valuable  biographies,  viz., 
a  “  Life  of  William  Penn,”  (1852,)  and  a  “  Life  of  George 
Fox,”  (1855.)  His  last  and  most  important  publication 
is  a  “  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  from 
its  Rise  to  the  Year  1828,”  (4  vols.,  1867.)  This  work 
treats,  among  other  subjects,  of  the  causes  and  events  of 
the  separation  which  occurred  in  the  Society  in  1827-28. 
The  writer  belonged  to  the  anti-orthodox  division  of  the 
Quakers ;  and,  though  not  professing  strict  impartiality, 
he  evinced,  in  his  treatment  of  this  delicate  and  difficult 
subject,  great  moderation,  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  liberal  and  kindly 
spirit.  He  was  a  highly-esteemed  minister  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Early  in  1869  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  the  Northern  Superintendency.  Died  April  30, 
1880. 

Jannicke,  y£n'nik-k$h,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  author,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  January  7, 
1831.  He  became  a  prominent  railway  official.  He 
published  “  Hand-Book  of  Aquarelle-Painting,”  “  Hand- 
Book  of  Oil-Painting,”  “  Principles  of  Ceramic  Art,” 
“  Summary  of  the  Literature  of  Ceramics,”  and  other 
works,  partly  on  entomology. 

Janozki,  yi-nozh'kee,  or  Janotzkl,  yl-nots'kee, 
sometimes  written  Janisck,  (John  Daniel,)  a  Polish 
or  Russian  author,  born  at  Viborg  in  1720.  He  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Zaluski  Library  at 
Warsaw.  Among  his  works,  which  principally  relate 
to  the  literature  of  Poland,  are  “  Letters  on  Criticism,” 
“A  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of  Poland,”  and 
“  Polish  Literature  of  our  Time.”  Died  in  1786. 

Jansemin.  See  Jasmin. 

Jansen,  jan'sen  or  ydn's^n,  or  Jan-se'nI-us,  [Dutch 
ron.  yin-sa'ne-us,]  (Cornelis,)  Bishop  of  Ypres,  cele- 
ratea  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jansenists,  born  near 
Leerdam,  in  Holland,  in  October,  1585.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  Paris,  and  in  1617  was  chosen  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity  in  the  University  of  Louvain.  About  1634  he  bitterly 
attacked  the  French  government,  in  his  “  Mars  Gallicus,” 
for  having  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Dutch  Prot¬ 
estants.  This  provoked  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
but  obtained  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  raised 
Jansenius  to  the  see  of  Ypres  in  1635.  His  principal 
production  was  entitled  “  Augustinus,”  (Louvain,  1640,) 
in  which  he  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Saint  Augustine 
in  regard  to  the  atonement,  divine  grace,  free  will,  and 
predestination.  This  work  was  finished  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  in  1638,  and  by  his  will  he  referred 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  his  executors 
published  the  book,  and  suppressed  that  part  of  the  will 
which  related  to  it.  The  opinions  which  he  advocated 
were  directly  opposed  to  those  advanced  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  decision  against  them 
by  the  pope.  Finally  the  bishops  of  France  reduced  the 
doctrines  of  Jansenius  to  five  propositions  for  condemna¬ 
tion, — viz. :  1.  That  there  are  divine  precepts  which  good 
men  are  unable  to  obey  for  want  of  God’s  grace,  although 
desirous  to  do  so.  2.  That  no  person  can  resist  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  divine  grace  when  bestowed.  3.  That  for 
human  actions  to  be  meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
they  should  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  only  from 
constraint.  4.  That  the  Semi- Pelagians  err  grievously  in 
maintaining  that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with  power 
of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aids  and  influences 
of  preventive  grace.  5.  That  whoever  maintains  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  sufferings  and  death 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  is  a  Semi-Pelagian.  Innocent 
X.  condemned  the  first  four  of  these  propositions  as 
•imply  heretical,  but  the  last  as  rash,  impious,  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Many  bulls  were  also 
issued  by  the  succeeding  popes,  by  which  the  Jansenists, 


several  of  whom  were  among  the  most  learned  and  emi¬ 
nent  ecclesiastics  of  France,  were  deprived  of  office  and 
declared  to  be  heretics.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  Jesuit  confessor,  ordered  them  to  be  persecuted 
and  their  monastery  at  Port-Royal  to  be  suppressed. 
Notwithstanding  these  attempts  to  crush  them,  the  Jan¬ 
senists  continued  to  increase,  comprising  among  their 
champions  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  many  other 
celebrated  men. 

See  Lbydkckbr,  “Historia  Jansenismi,”  1695;  Bayle,  “His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Sainte-Beuvk,  “ Port- Royal,” 
tomes  i.,  ii. ;  Heesbr,  “  Historisch  Verhaal  van  de  Geboorte,  Leven, 
etc.  van  C.  Jansenius,”  1727;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Jansen,  y£n's$n,  (Hendrik,)  a  noted  writer  and  trans¬ 
lator,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1741.  He  fixed  his  residence 
in  Paris  about  1770,  where  he  became  librarian  to  Tal¬ 
leyrand.  His  works  were  chiefly  of  a  historical  and 
philosophical  character.  Died  in  1812. 

Jansenius.  See  Jansen. 

Jansenius,  y&n-sa'ne-us,  (Cornelis,)  a  learned  Flem¬ 
ish  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Hulst  in  1510.  In  1568  he  was 
ordained  first  Bishop  of  Ghent.  Of  his  works  we  may 
mention  “  Concord  of  the  Evangelists,”  and  a  “  Para¬ 
phrase  on  the  Psalms.”  Died  in  1576. 

Jansenius,  (Jakob,)  a  Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1547,  became  in  1595  regius  professor  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  at  Louvain.  Among  his  works  are 
Expositions  of  the  Prophet  Job,  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Died  in  1625. 

Janson,  ydn'sqn,  (Kristoffer  Nagel,)  a  Norwegian 
poet,  born  at  Bergen,  May  5,  1841.  He  published  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  poetry  and  novels,  including  “  Torgrim,” 
(1862,)  “Fraa  Bygdom,”  (1865,)  “Han  og  ho,”  (1868,) 
and  “  Norske  Digt,”  (1867.)  He  wrote  “  Fra  Dansketidi,” 
(1875,)  a  novel,  and  other  works,  including  the  strongly 
effective  drama  “A  Woman’s  Fate,”  (1879.)  In  1882 
he  became  a  Unitarian  preacher,  removed  to  the  United 
States  in  1884,  and  returned  to  Norway  in  1893. 

Janson  or  Jenson,  zIiSn'sAn',  (Nicolas,)  a  French 
engraver,  printer,  and  type-founder,  settled  in  Venice 
about  1470.  He  produced  there  a  number  of  celebrated 
editions  between  1470  and  1480.  He  is  called  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Roman  type  now  generally  used.  Died 
about  1481. 

Janssen,  yins's$n,  or  John'son,  (Cornelis,)  a  noted 
artist,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1590.  In  1618  he  visited 
England,  where  he  was  employed  by  James  I.  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  the  nobility.  He  possessed  neither  the  freedom  nor  the 
grace  of  Van  Dyck,  but  in  other  respects  was  regarded  as 
his  equal,  and  in  finishing  was  considered  even  superior 
to  him.  His  carnations  have  been  particularly  admired ; 
and  his  pictures  yet  retain  their  original  lustre,  in  conse¬ 
quence  perhaps  of  the  ultramarine  which  he  used.  Died 
in  1665. 

Janssen,  yins'sen,  (Johannes,)  Monsignor,  a  Ger¬ 
man  priest  and  historian,  born  at  Xanten,  April  10,  1829. 
He  was  educated  at  Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  in 
1880  was  made  a  prothonotary  to  the  pope.  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a  “  History  of  the  German  People,” 
(1876;  3d  vol.,  1884,)  written  from  the  ultramontane 
stand-point.  Died  December  23,  1891. 

Janssen,  (Peter,)  a  German  historical  and  por¬ 
trait-painter,  born  in  1844.  He  became  director  of 
the  Academy  at  Diisseldorf  in  1895. 

Janssen,  (Pierre  Jules  Cesar,)  a  French  as¬ 
tronomer  and  physicist,  born  at  Paris,  February  22, 
1824.  He  held  professorships  in  the  Lycee  Charle¬ 
magne  and  the  Ecole  speciale  d’Architecture,  and  in 
1875  was  appointed  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Meudon.  In  1892  he  founded  a  meteorological  ob¬ 
servatory  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Janssens,  yins's^ns, (Abraham,)  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1569.  His  designs  were  elegant  and 
spirited.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  a  rival  of  Rubens. 
He  excelled  in  painting  subjects  illuminated  by  torches, 
where  the  brilliant  light  and  deepest  shade  were  placed 
in  a  striking  contrast.  His  most  important  works  are 
the  “  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  and  a  “  Descent  from  the 
Cross.”  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1631. 
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Jans'aena,  (Dutch  pron.  y£ns's$ns,)  (Francis,)  D.D., 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  born  at  Tilburg,  Netherlands, 
October  17,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  American 
College,  Louvain,  was  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1867, 

and  came  to  America  in  1868.  He  was  appointed  Vicar- 
General  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1872,  Bishop  of  Natchez  in 
1881,  and  Archbishop  of  Louisiana  in  1888.  Died  in  1897. 

Janssens,  (Jan  Willem,)  a  distinguished  Dutch 
general,  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1762.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  governor  and  general-in-chief  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
English,  who  took  possession  of  that  country  in  1806. 
After  the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  under  whom 
he  had  held  the  office  of  minister  of  war,  Napoleon  made 
him  Governor-General  of  Holland  and  the  East  Indies. 
In  this  capacity  he  bravely  defended  Batavia  against  the 
Englishjn  1811,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender. 
Died  in  1835. 

Janssens,  (Victor  Honorius,)  a  noted  Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1664.  He  studied  in  Rome 
the  works  of  Raphael,  selected  Albano  for  his  model, 
and  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  that  style.  At 
the  expiration  of  eleven  years  he  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  he  painted  numerous  large  pictures  for  palaces 
and  churches.  Died  in  1739. 

Janszoon.  See  Koster. 

Januaiio.  See  Januarius. 

Jan-u-a'rl-us,  [Fr.  Janvier,  zhftN'v^-S';  It.  Janua- 
rio,  yd-noo-d're-o,]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  was 
beheaded  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about 
305.  A  cathedral  was  erected  over  his  grave  at  Naples, 
where  it  is  believed  that  his  blood  exerts  great  power  in 
checking  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

Ja'nus,  an  ancient  Latin  deity,  represented  with  two 
faces.  He  was  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day  and 
as  having  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven.  He  seems  to 
have  presided  over  the  commencement  of  enterprises. 
The  word  Janua  (“  gate”)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
derived  from  him ;  also  the  name  of  the  month  January. 
The  temple  of  Janus  Quirinus  at  Rome  was  kept  open 
in  time  of  war  and  closed  during  peace.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  scholars  that  the  name  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  Janus  may  be  traced  to  Ganesa,  (or  Ganesha,) 
the  Hindoo  deity  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  who, 
among  his  other  offices,  had  those  of  presiding  over  the 
commencement  of  undertakings,  guarding  gates  and 
doors,  etc. 

See  Guigniaut,  “  Religions  de  l’Antiquit^,”  Paris,  1825-39,  vol. 
ii.  book  v.  sect  2,  chap.  iii. ;  Keightlby,  “  Mythology.” 

Janvier.  See  Januarius. 

Janvier,  zhftN've-S',  (Antide,)  an  ingenious  and  cele¬ 
brated  horologist,  was  born  at  Saint-Claude,  in  France, 
in  1751.  He  invented  numerous  improvements  for 
watches  and  for  different  kinds  of  astronomical  appa¬ 
ratus.  In  1784  he  became  watchmaker  to  the  king. 
Died  in  1835. 

Janvier,  (Dom  Ren£  Ambroise,)  a  learned  French 
monk,  born  in  1614.  He  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  “  Rabbi  David  Kimchi’s  Hebrew  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms.”  Died  in  1682. 

Janvier,  (Thomas  Allibone,)  an  American 
author,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1849.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  “Stories  of  Old  New  Spain,”  “The  Aztec 
Treasure  House,”  “The  Uncle  of  an  Angel,”  etc. 

His  sister,  Margaret  Thomson  Janvier  (pen- 
name  Margaret  Vandergrift,)  has  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  juvenile  stories  and  “A  Dead  Doll  and  Other 
Verses.” 

Japet.  See  Iapetus. 

Japetus.  See  Iapetus. 

Ja'pheth,  [Heb.  DS%]  a  patrarch,  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  race.  (See  Iapetus.) 

See  Genesis  vi.,  vii.,  ix. 

Japix,  Japicx,  or  Japiks,  y&'piks,  (Gysbert,)  a 
celebrated  Frisian  poet,  born  at  Bolsward  in  1603.  But 
few  incidents  in  his  early  life  are  known.  Japix  was  the 
first,  and  in  fact  the  only,  writer  in  Frisian  of  any  note  of 

that  period,  or  as  late  as  1763,  as  we  are  told  by  Bos¬ 
well.  Died  in  1776. 
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Japp,  jip,  (Alexander  Hay,)  LL.D.,  a  Scottish 
author,  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  H.  A.  Page.  He 
was  born  at  Dun,  near  Montrose,  in  1839,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“  Sunday  Magazine.”  His  works  include  “  Lives”  of 
Hawthorne,  (1870,)  De  Quincey,  (1877,)  and  Thoreau, 
(1878,)  “Golden  Lives, ”(1871,)  “  Noble  Workers, ”(1873,) 
“German  Life  and  Literature,”  “De  Quincey  Me¬ 
morials,”  (1891,)  “  Hours  in  My  Garden,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Jaquelot.  See  Jacquelot. 

Jaquotot,  zht'ko'to',  (Marie  Victoire,)  a  skilful 
French  painter  on  porcelain,  bom  in  Paris  in  1778.  She 
copied  several  works  of  Raphael  on  porcelain,  and 
painted  the  dessert-service  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Died  in  1855. 

Jar  chi,  zhtR'she',  (Solomon  Ben  Isaac,)  sometime* 
called  Raschi,  a  distinguished  Jewish  writer,  born  at 
Troyes,  in  France,  about  1040.  After  finishing  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Jewish  Academy  in  that  city,  he  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Western  Asia,  Greece,  Russia,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  On  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  Annotation* 
on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Gemara. 
These  works  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and  procured 
for  the  author  the  title  of  “  Prince  of  Commentators.” 
Died  in  1105. 

Jardin  or  Jardyn.  See  Du  Jardin. 

Jar 'dine,  (George,)  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
in  1742,  was  professor  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow  from  1774  to  1824,  and  made  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  teaching.  He  published  “Outlines  of  Philo¬ 
sophical  Education,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  •” 
“Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1819. 

Jar  dine,  (Sir  William,)  a  Scottish  naturalist,  born 
in  Edinburgh  about  1800.  He  studied  botany,  orni¬ 
thology,  etc.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Ornithology,”  (3  vols.,  1829-45.)  He  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  “Naturalist’s  Library,”  (40 
vols.,  1833-43,)  and  joint  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  Phi¬ 
losophical  Journal.”  Died  November  21,  1874. 

Jardinier,  zhtR'de'ne-S',  (Claude  Donat,)  a  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1726.  Among  his  works  is  the 
“Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus,”  from  C.  Maratta.  Died 
in  1774. 

Jardins,  des,  di  zhSR'ddN',  (Marie  Catherine,) 
Madame  de  Villedieu,  a  talented  and  profligate  French 
authoress,  was  born  in  1640.  She  removed  to  Paris, 
where  she  supported  herself  by  writing  romances  and 
dramas.  Her  works  were  quite  successful,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  very  exceptionable  conduct,  she  was 
much  courted  by  persons  of  distinction.  Her  active 
and  vivid  imagination  produced  a  new  era  in  French 
romances,  changing  their  old  and  tedious  style  into  that 
of  the  modern  novel.  Died  in  1683. 

Jard-Panvillier,  zh&R'pdN've'ye-i',  (Louis  Alex¬ 
andre,)  a  French  politician,  born  near  Niort  in  1757. 
In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Convention, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  defence  of 
the  king.  Napoleon  created  him  baron  of  the  empire 
and  president  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Died  in  1822. 

Jardyn  or  Jardin,  (Karel  de.)  See  Dujardin. 

Jarnac,  de,  d$h  zhtR'nf k',  (Gui  Chabot,)  Seigneur, 
a  French  soldier,  who  in  1547  killed  La  Chateigneraye 
in  a  duel  which  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry 
II.  Died  about  1560. 

See  Tavannes,  “  M^moires Brant6mk,  “ M^moires,”  tomell 

Jamowich,  yaR'no-vik',  or  Giomovichi,  joR-no- 
vee'kee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a  celebrated  and  eccentric 
violinist,  born  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  in  1745*  He  spent 
several  years  in  France,  Prussia,  and  England.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  visited  Saint  Petersbuig,  where  he  died  in  1804. 

Jaroslaf.  See  Yaroslaf. 

Jar'rett,  (Thomas,)  an  English  philologist  and  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  in  180^,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1827. 
He  published  “A  New  Hebrew  Lexicon,”  “A  Sketch 
of  Sanscrit  Grammar,”  (1875,)  etc*  Hied  March  7,  1882. 

Jarrige,  zh3'r£zh',  (Pierre,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Tulle  in  1605.  He  embraced  Protestantism,  and  wrote 
a  work  against  the  society  of  which  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber,  entitled  “  The  Jesuits  upon  the  Scaffold but  sub- 
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•equently  he  was  reconciled  to  them,  and  published  a 
refutation  of  his  previous  work.  Died  in  1660. 

Jarry,  zhj're',  (Nicolas,)  a  French  calligraphist,  born 
in  Paris  about  1620,  was  famous  for  the  beauty  of  his 
penmanship. 

Jarry,  du,  dii  zht're',  (Laurent  Juilhard— zhii-e'- 
ytR',)  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  poet,  and  orator,  born 
near  Saintes,  in  France,  about  1658.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Bossuet  and  the  Due  de 
Montausier.  In  1714  he  gained  a  poetical  prize  at  the 
French  Academy  over  Voltaire  and  other  competitors. 
He  wrote  “The  Evangelical  Ministry,  or  Reflections 
upon  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,”  (1726,)  “Poems, 
Christian,  Heroic,  and  Moral,”  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1730. 

See  MorAri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Jars,  zhjR,  (Gabriel,)  a  distinguished  mineralogist, 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  born 
at  Lyons,  in  France,  in  1732.  In  1757  he  was  sent  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  mines  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  in  1765 
visited  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  died  in  1769,  leaving  manuscripts  from 
which  his  brother  compiled  “  Observations  upon  a  Great 
Number  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines,”  (3  vols.,  1774-81.) 

See  QuiJrard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Jars,  de,  deh  zhfR,  (Francois  de  Rochechouart — 
rosh'shoo-tR',)  Chevalier,  a  French  officer  and  cour¬ 
tier.  He  was  arrested  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1632, 
because  he  refused  to  give  evidence  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  friend  Chdteauneuf,  keeper  of  the  seals.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  eleven  months  in  the  Bastille,  and 
twenty-four  examinations,  during  which  nothing  could 
be  extorted  from  him  that  would  criminate  Chateauneuf, 
he  was  convicted  on  false  evidence  and  sentenced  to 
death.  A  reprieve,  however,  arrived  from  the  king  after 
Tars  had  placed  his  head  upon  the  block.  He  obtained 
his  liberty  after  a  long  imprisonment.  Died  in  1670. 

See  Richelieu,  “  M^moires.” 

Jar'vf  s,  (James  Jackson,)  a  writer  and  traveller,  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1818.  He  produced,  besides 
other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islands,”  (1843,)  “Scenes  and  Scenery  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,”  (1844,)  “  Art  Hints,”  (1855,)  afterwards  enlarged 
and  republished  as  “  Art  Studies,”  “  The  Art  Idea,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Painting,  and  Architecture  in  America,”  (1865,) 
“Art  Thoughts,”  (1869,)  and  “  Italian  Rambles,”  (1883.) 
Died  in  Switzerland  in  1888. 

Jar'vis,  (Abraham,)  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  in  Connecticut, 
in  1739.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1797.  Died  in  1813. 

Jarvis,  (Edward,)  M.D.,  an  American  statistician, 
born  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  January  9,  1803.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1826,  and  took  his  pro¬ 
fessional  degree  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  School  in 
1830.  Among  his  works  are  “Practical  Physiology,” 
(1848,)  “  Primary  Physiology,”  (1849,)  and  other  school¬ 
books  on  physiology  and  health,  besides  a  large  number 
of  reports,  memorials,  tables,  and  other  papers  regarding 
public  health,  mortality-rates,  education,  longevity,  in¬ 
crement  of  population,  insanity,  and  other  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  state  medicine.  Died  October  31,  1884. 

Jar'vis,  (John,)  an  artist,  born  in  Dublin  about  1749, 
had  a  great  reputation  for  his  paintings  on  glass  and  his 
exquisite  manner  of  finishing  single  subjects.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  the  west  window  of  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  from  a  design  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Died  in  1804. 

Jarvis,  (John  Wesley,)  a  distinguished  artist,  born 
in  the  north  of  England  in  1 780,  came  at  an  early  age  to 
New  York,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
portraits.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  eccentricities  and 
genial  humour.  Died  January  12,  1840. 

See  Dunlaf,  11  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America Tuckbrman,  “  Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Jarvis,  (Samuel  Farmer,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  clergyman  and  author,  son  of  Bishop  Jarvis,  was 
bom  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1786.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1805,  and  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College 


at  Hartford,  and  from  1837  to  1842  was  rector  of  Christ 
Cnurch  in  his  native  town.  He  wrote  “  A  Chronological 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church,”  etc.,  (1845,) 
and  “The  Church  of  the  Redeemed;  or,  The  History 
of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1851. 

Jasikov  or  Jazikov.  See  Yazikof. 

Jasmin,  zhds'mdN',  or  Jansemin,  zhftNss'mdN', 
(Jacques  or  Jaquou,)  the  “Barber  Poet  of  Agen,”  bom 
at  that  town  in  1798.  His  poems,  which  are  written 
in  the  Proven9al  patois,  enjoy  the  highest  popularity  in 
France,  and  display  great  powers  of  humour  and  pathos, 
with  a  charming  simplicity  of  diction.  Among  the  most 
admired  are  “The  Curl-Papers,”  (“Los  Papillotos,”) 
and  “The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille,”  (“L’Abuglo  de 
Castel-Cuill^.”)  The  latter  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Longfellow.  Died  in  1864. 

See  Saintb-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  G^n^rale “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1849. 

Ja'spn,  [Gr.  ’I aauv,]  a  semi-fabulous  Greek  hero,  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  occurred  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  Argonauts  went  to  Colchis  to  fetch  a  golden  fleece 
which  was  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Jason  succeeded  in 
this  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  Medea,  a  sorceress,  whom 
he  married.  (See  Medea.) 

Jasou,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and  chief  magistrate  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  was  ambitious  and  enterprising.  He  obtained 
control  of  Thessaly  in  374  b.c.,  and  aspired  to  be  master 
of  all  Greece.  He  was  assassinated  in  369  b.c. 

Jas'per,  (William,)  (known  in  history  as  Sergeant 
asper,)  a  brave  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution, 
orn  in  South  Carolina  about  1750.  When  the  American 
flag  was  shot  away  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  June 
28,  1776,  he  leaped  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  amidst 
a  perfect  storm  of  cannon-shot,  replaced  the  flag,  and 
returned  to  his  post  without  injury.  For  this  gallant 
service  Governor  Rutledge  presented  to  him  his  own 
sword.  He  afterwards  served  with  distinction  under 
Marion,  and  was  killed  at  Savannah  in  October,  1779. 

Jastrow,  yds'trov,  (Marcus  Mordecai,)  Ph.D.,  a 
Jewish  scholar,  born  at  Rogasen,  Prussian  Poland,  June 
5,  1829.  He  studied  at  Posen,  Berlin,  and  Halle,  grad¬ 
uating  at  the  latter  university  in  1856,  was  preacher  at 
Warsaw,  1858-62,  and  rabbi  at  Mannheim,  Warsaw,  and 
Worms,  1862-66,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  the  United 
States  and  became  a  rabbi  in  Philadelphia.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “Lectures,”  in  Polish,  (1862,)  “Jewish 
Laws,”  in  Polish,  (1859,)  “  Four  Hundred  Years  of  Jew¬ 
ish  History,”  (1865,)  “  Episodes  of  Jewish  History,”  and 
a  “  Complete  Talmudic  Dictionary,”  a  colossal  work. 
Died  October  12,  1903. 

Jdszay,  yi'si,  (Paul,  or  PAl,)  a  Hungarian  historian, 
born  at  Szdntd  in  1809.  He  became  a  secretary  to  the 
Batthydnyi  ministry,  and  died  in  1852.  He  wrote  two 
valuable  histories, — “The  History  of  the  Hungarian 
People  after  the  Battle  of  Mohdcs,”  (1846,  incomplete,) 
and  “  History  of  the  Hungarian  People  from  the  Oldest 
Times  to  the  Publication  of  the  Golden  Bull,”  (1855.) 

Jaubert,  zh5T>aiR',  (Franqois,)  Comte,  a  French 
lawyer,  born  at  Condom  in  1 75^-  became 

president  of  the  Tribunate.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state.  Died  in  1822. 

Jaubert,  (Hippolyte  Franqois,)  a  French  minister 
of  state,  and  naturalist,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  became  minister  of  public 
works  in  1840.  He  published  “  Illustrations  Plantarum 
Orientalium,”  (2  vols.,  1842-46.)  Died  Dec.  5,  1874. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jaubert,  (Pierre  Am£d£eEmilien  Probe,)  a  French 
Orientalist,  born  in  Provence  in  1779,  accompanied  Na¬ 
poleon  to  Egypt  as  first  secretary-interpreter  in  1799. 
He  was  appointed,  after  his  return,  professor  of  Persian 
in  the  College  of  France,  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1830,  and  made  a  peer  of  France  in 
1841.  He  contributed  to  the  “Journal  Asiatique,”  and 
wrote  a  number  of  learned  works.  Died  in  1847. 

See  E.  Biot,  “  Notice  biographique  sur  M.  Jaubert Qu^rard, 
“La  France  Littrfraire.” 

Jaucourt,  de,  d?h  zho'kooR',  (Arnail  Franqois,) 
Marquis,  a  French  politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1757* 
was  a  moderate  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
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In  1791.  In  June,  1814,  he  acted  as  minister  of  foreign  I 
affairs  in  the  absence  of  Talleyrand.  He  founded  the 
Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Paris.  Died  in  1852. 

Jaucourt,  de,  (Louis,)  Chevalier,  an  accomplished 
French  writer  and  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1704.  He 
studied  at  Geneva,  Cambridge,  and  Leyden,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Boerhaave  in  medicine.  He  published  in  1734 
a  “  History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Leibnitz,”  which 
is  much  admired.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  literature,  etc.  for  the  great 
French  Encyclopaedia  of  Diderot.  His  principles  were 
more  consistent  with  the  Christian  religion  than  those 
of  the  other  Encyclopaedists.  He  wrote  a  voluminous 
Medical  Lexicon,  but  lost  the  manuscript  at  sea,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  “  Biblioth&que  raisonn^e  des 
Ouvrages  des  Savants  de  l’Europe,”  (1728-40.)  Died 
at  Compi&gne  in  1779. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale;”  MM.  Haag,  “La  France 
protestante.” 

Jauffret,  zh5'fR&',  (Gaspard  Jean  Andr£  Joseph,) 
a  French  writer  on  theology,  born  in  Provence  in  1759, 
became  chaplain  to  Napoleon  about  1804,  Bishop  of  Metz 
in  1806,  and  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  1811.  Died  in  1823. 

Jauffret,  (Louis  Francois,)  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1770.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
juvenile  books.  Died  about  1850. 

Jaugeon,  zho'zhdN',  (N.,)  an  able  French  mechani¬ 
cian,  who  wrote  several  works  on  natural  history  and 
physiology.  Died  in  1725. 

Jault,  zh5,  (Augustin  Francois,)  a  physician  and 
Orientalist,  bom  in  Franche-Comt6  in  1700,  became 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Syriac  in  the  Royal  College  at 
aris.  He  translated  Ockley’s  “  History  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens”  (1748)  from  the  English,  and  several  medical  works 
from  the  Latin.  Died  in  1757. 

Jauregui  y  Aguilar,  de,  dh.  How-ra'gee  e  1-ge-laR', 
(Juan,)  Chevalier  de  Calatrava,  a  Spanish  poet  and 
painter,  bom  at  Toledo  about  1570.  In  1607  he  visited 
Rome,  where  he  studied  Italian  and  improved  himself 
in  the  art  of  painting.  He  translated  into  his  native 
tongue  the  “Pharsalia”  of  Lucan  and  the  “Aminta”  of 
Tasso,  (1607.)  The  latter  is  an  excellent  version.  He 
introduced  a  superior  style  among  the  Spanish  painters. 
Died  in  1650,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1640. 

See  Ticknor,  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature Quillibt,  "  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Javello,  yi-vel'lo,  (Crisostomo,)  a  learned  philoso¬ 
pher  and  theologian  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  bora 
near  Milan  about  1471. 

Jav-o-le'nus,  (Priscus,)  a  Roman  jurist,  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  an  “  Epitome  of  the  Libri  Posteriores  of  Labeo,” 
and  several  treatises  on  law. 

Jay,  zh&,  (Antoine,)  a  French  journalist  and  littera¬ 
teur,  born  in  the  Gironde  in  1770.  He  was  for  many 
years  chief  editor  of  the  “  Constitutional, ”  a  daily  paper 
of  Paris,  and  the  “  Minerve.”  In  politics  he  was  liberal. 
He  spent  seven  years  in  the  United  States,  1795-1802. 
In  1832  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  “  History  of  the  Ministry 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,”  (1815,)  which  is  highly  praised 
by  Henri  Martin.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jay,  (Harriett,)  an  English  novelist  and  actress, 
born  near  London,  September  22,  1857.  She  published 
“The  Queen  of  Connaught,”  (1875,)  “Dark  Colleen,” 
(1876,)  “Two  Men  and  a  Maid,”  (1881,)  and  other 
works.  She  went  upon  the  stage  in  1881.  She  was  a 
sister-in-law  of  Robert  Buchanan,  and  became  his  second 
wife  in  1884. 

Jay,  (John,)  an  illustrious  American  statesman,  first 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  New  York, 
December  12,  1745.  He  was  descended  on  his  father’s 
side  from  Pierre  Jay,  a  Huguenot  merchant  of  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  who  fled  to  England  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  Jay  graduated  at  King’s  (now  Columbia) 
College  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
York  in  1768.  At  this  period  he  combined  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  manhood  with  the 
ardour  of  youth.  His  talents  soon  procured  for  him 


both  an  extensive  legal  practice  and  great  influence  in 
the  political  assemblies  called  to  consider  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Elected  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  all  its  proceedings,  and,  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  three,  drew  up  the  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  which  at  once  procured  for  its  author 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elo¬ 
quent  writers  in  America.  He  also  prepared  the  address 
issued  by  Congress  in  1775  to  the  people  of  Canada.  In 
the  general  debates  he  took  strong  ground  in  favour  of 
the  central  authority  and  against  separate  colonial  action. 
Having  been  recalled  from  Philadelphia  in  May,  1776, 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  New  York  pro¬ 
vincial  Congress,  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which,  however,  received 
his  cordial  support.  He  exerted  great  influence  in  the 
convention  which  met  in  August  of  the  same  year  to 
frame  a  State  government  for  New  York.  To  arouse 
the  people  from  the  despondency  occasioned  by  the 
disasters  to  our  arms,  he  prepared,  in  December,  an 
address  to  the  country,  which  was  issued  by  the  con¬ 
vention  and  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  translated  into 
German.  He  also  reported  to  the  New  York  conven¬ 
tion,  in  March,  1777,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  had  a  chief 
share  in  framing  the  Constitution.  Before  its  adjourn¬ 
ment,  May,  1777,  the  convention  appointed  Jay  chief 
justice  of  New  York. 

In  December,  1778,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  a  few  days  after  was  chosen  its  president  His  dig¬ 
nified  and  impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  won  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  In  September,  1779, 
he  resigned  the  offices  both  of  president  and  chief  justice, 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Spain  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  and  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  After  many  months  of  vexatious 
and  fruitless  labours  at  Madrid,  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  took  part  with  Adams,  Franklin,  and  others  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  signed  September  3,  1783.  Jay  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  in  July,  1784,  and,  learning  that 
Congress  had  already  appointed  him  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  then  probably  the  most  important  office  in  the 
government,  he  accepted  this  position  in  December 
following,  and  discharged  its  duties  until  the  election  of 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 
To  answer  the  objections  of  the  opponents  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  it  came  from  the  General  Convention  of 
1787,  Jay  united  with  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  writing 
“The  Federalist.”  “No  constitution  of  government, 
says  Chancellor  Kent,  “  ever  received  a  more  masterly 
and  successful  vindication.”  Jay  contributed  greatly 
towards  overcoming  the  majority  against  the  Constitution 
in  the  New  York  convention  called  to  adopt  or  reject 
it  in  1788,  (at  first  the  vote  stood  only  eleven  for,  to 
forty-six  against  it ;  afterwards  thirty  for,  to  twenty-seven 
against,)  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  government 
under  it  in  1789  he  was  offered  by  Washington,  it  is  said, 
the  choice  of  the  offices  in  his  gilt.  He  accepted  that  of 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  “  His  general  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability,”  says  Daniel  Webster,  “and  especially 
the  prudence,  the  mildness,  and  the  firmness  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  eminently  fitted  Mr.  Jay  to  be  at  the  head  of  such 
a  court”  In  1792  Jay  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
for  Governor  of  New  York;  but,  on  some  technical 
grounds,  George  Clinton,  the  Republican  candidate,  was 
declared  elected.  In  writing  of  this  result  to  his  wife,  he 
said,  “  A  few  years  will  put  us  all  in  the  dust ;  and  then 
it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  me  to  have  governed 
myself  than  to  have  governed  a  State.”  In  1794  Jay 
accepted  with  reluctance  the  appointment  of  special 
minister  to  England  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  between  the  two  countries,  well  knowing  that 
in  the  state  of  public  feeling  no  adjustment  that  could  be 
effected  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  He  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  on  the  19th  of  November  of  the  same  year. 
It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  pre-revolutionary 
debts  owed  to  British  subjects  should  be  paid  by  the 
United  States,  that  the  British  government  should  indem¬ 
nify  Americans  for  losses  sustained  by  illegal  captures,  etc. 
(Ab  out  $10, ocx), 000  were  afterwards  paid  on  this  account) 
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This  treaty  was  at  once  assailed  with  almost  unexampled 
violence  by  the  party  favourable  to  France.  Mobs  lighted 
bonfires  with  it  in  the  principal  cities,  and  in  Boston  Jay 
himself  was  burned  in  effigy.  On  the  other  hand,  Ham¬ 
ilton  defended  the  treaty  with  an  ability  that  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  its  opponents,  and  Fisher  Ames, 
in  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  American  eloquence, 
declared  that  the  “  treaty  had  justly  raised  the  character 
of  the  nation.”  It  was  finally  carried  into  effect  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-eight  to  fifty-one.  While  Jay  was  absent 
in  England,  he  was  elected,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  Governor  of  New  York, — an  office  which  he 
held  for  six  years.  It  was  under  his  administration  that 
slavery  in  that  State  was  abolished.  In  writing  to  a 
friend,  in  1780,  he  had  declared,  “Till  America  comes 
into  this  measure,  [the  abolition  of  slavery,]  her  prayers 
to  Heaven  for  liberty  will  be  impious.”  Five  years  later 
(1785)  he  was  made  president  of  a  society  in  New  York 
“to  promote  the  manumission  of  slaves.”  Having  de¬ 
clined  a  re-election  at  the  close  of  his  second  guberna¬ 
torial  term,  Jay  was  nominated  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  succeed  Oliver  Ellsworth  in  his  former  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States;  but  this  honour  he 
also  declined,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  resided 
on  his  estate  at  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  New  York. 
He  died  May  17,  1829.  “In  lofty  disinterestedness,” 
says  Hildreth,  “  in  unyielding  integrity,  in  superiority 
to  the  illusions  of  passion,  no  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Revolution  approached  so  near  to  Washington,” 
(as  Jay.)  Jay  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  as  well  as  earnest  moral 
convictions ;  the  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  his  con¬ 
stant  study.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  less  than  six 
feet  in  height ;  he  was  well  formed,  but  rather  thin,  face 
colourless,  with  deep-blue  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose. 

See  a  “  Life  of  John  Jay,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings,”  by 
his  son,  William  Jay,  2  vols.,  1833;  Jambs  Renwick,  “  Lives  of 
John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton,”  1840;  Henry  Flanders, 
“Lives  and  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,” 
*855;  “  National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol. 
ii. ;  “  North  American  Review”  for  July,  1823,  and  October,  1833. 

Jay,  (John,)  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  son  of  Judge  William  Jay,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
in  1836,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and 
was  counsel  for  several  fugitive  slaves  in  the  courts  of 
law.  From  1869  to  1875  he  was  minister  to  Austria, 
and  from  1883  to  1888  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  was  twice  chosen 
president  of  the  Union  League  of  New  York.  Died 
May  5,  1894. 

Jay,  (William,)  a  popular  English  dissenting  minis¬ 
ter  and  writer,  born  at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  1769.  He 
was  the  pupil  and  protege  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter. 
He  began  to  preach  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  be¬ 
came  in  1791  minister  of  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  where 
lie  continued  to  preach  for  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
called  the  “prince  of  preachers”  by  the  eminent  John 
Foster.  Among  his  works  are  “Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises,”  (1842, )  “Lectures  on  Female  Scripture 
Characters,”  (1854,)  a  “Life  of  Cornelius  Winter,” 
“Mornings  with  Jesus,”  (1854,)  and  “Evenings  with 
Jesus,”  (1854.)  Died  in  December,  1853. 

Jay,  (William,)  an  American  philanthropist,  second 
son  of  Chief-Justice  Jay,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1789. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1807,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1829,  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  at  Bedford. 
He  had  previously,  in  1820,  been  appointed  first  judge 
of  Westchester  county,  in  which  office  he  was  continued 
till  superseded,  in  1842,  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery 
opinions.  He  early  entered  upon  his  philanthropic 
labours,  and  continued  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  temperance  reform,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  educa¬ 
tional  and  missionary  enterprises,  Sunday-schools,  tract 
and  Bible  societies,  etc.,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  for  several  years  the  president  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
American  Bime  Society.  His  principal  works  are  the 
“Life  of  John  Jay,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings,” 
(2  vols.,  1833,)  “An  Inquirv  into  the  Character  and 
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Tendency  of  the  American  Colonization  and  American 
Anti-Slavery  Societies,”  (1835,)  “A  View  of  the  Action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Behalf  of  Slavery,”  (1839,) 
“War  and  Peace,”  (1848,)  and  “  A  Review  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War,”  (1849.)  Died 
at  Bedford,  New  York,  in  1858. 

Jay,  le,  (Gui  Michel.)  See  Le  Jay. 

Jayadeva  or  Djayadeva,  ji-a-da'v^,  a  celebrated 
Hindu  poet,  known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Gita  Govinda,” 
(“  Song  of  Krishna,”)  a  famous  Sanscrit  poem  in  honour 
of  Krishna.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  An  Oriental  critic  refers  to  Jayadeva  as  a 
poet  in  the  following  terms:  “Whatever  is  delightful 
in  the  modes  of  music,  .  .  .  whatever  is  exquisite  in 
the  sweet  art  of  love,  whatever  is  graceful  in  the  strains 
of  poetry, — all  that  let  the  happy  and  wise  learn  from 
the  songs  of  Jayadeva.” 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  “Asiatic  Researches,”  voL  iiL 
p.  207. 

Jazet,  zhitzy,  (Jean  Pierre  Marie,)  a  French  en¬ 
graver,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788.  He  perfected  the  art  of 
engraving  in  aquatint,  and  reproduced  the  works  of 
Horace  Vernet  and  other  masters.  Died  in  1871. 

Jeacocke,  ja'kok,  ?  (Caleb,)  a  baker  of  London, 
known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Vindication  of  the  Moral 
Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul  against  the  Charges  of 
Hypocrisy  and  Insincerity  brought  by  Bolingbroke,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  and  Others,”  (1765.)  Died  in  1786. 

Jeaffreson,  jef'f?r-sn,  (John  Cordy,)  an  English 
author,  born  at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  January  14, 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1852.  In  1859  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He  has  published 
“Crewe  Rise,”  (1854,)  “The  Rapier  of  Regent’s  Park,” 
(1882,)  and  a  dozen  other  novels,  “Novels  and  Novel¬ 
ists,”  (1858,)  “  A  Book  about  Doctors,”  (i860,)  “  A  Book 
about  Lawyers,”  (1866,)  “The  Real  Lord  Byron,” 
(1883,)  “  Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson,”  (1889,) 
“Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Jean  of  France.  See  John. 

Jean  Bon  Saint-Andrd,  zhftN  b6N  siN't&N'dRi/, 
Baron,  a  French  revolutionist,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1749.  He  studied  theology,  and  became  a  Protestant 
minister.  He  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1792,  joined  the  Jacobins,  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  Mayence, 
(Mentz,)  where  he  won  great  esteem  by  the  firmness,  in 
tegrity,  and  wisdom  of  his  administration.  Died  in  1815. 

Jean  Jacques.  See  Rousseau. 

Jean  de  Matha.  See  John  of  Matha,  Saint. 

Jean  de  Paris,  zhftN  de  pi're',  a  French  Dominican, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Paris,  wrote  “  De  Regia 
Potestate  et  Papali,”  in  which  he  maintained  the  cause 
of  King  Philip  against  the  pope.  Died  in  1304. 

Jean  Paul.  See  Richter. 

Jeanes,  jeenz,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Allensay,  in  Somersetshire,  in  161 1.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  “  Abstinence  from  Evil,”  one  entitled  “  The  Image 
Unbroken,”  (1651,)  in  defence  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  work 
in  reply  to  the  “  Iconoclastes”  of  Milton.  Died  in  1662. 

Jeanne  d’Albret,  zhtn  dtl'bR^',  or  J oan,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  born  in  1528,  was  the  only  child  of  Henri 
d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Marguerite,  sister  of  the 
French  monarch  Francis  I.  Her  earliest  suitor  was  Philip, 
the  son  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany ;  but  Francis  I.  opposed 
the  union,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Antoine  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  Duke  of  Vendome,  in  1 548.  Through  her  husband’s 
influence  she  embraced  the  Calvinistic  faith,  caused  it  to 
be  introduced  into  Navarre,  and  in  a  short  time  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Protestantism  in 
France.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1553,  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  afterwards  known  as  the  illustrious  Henry  IV.  In 
I555*  with  ker  husband,  she  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Navarre.  Two  years  later,  her  husband,  having  been 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  France,  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen.  Jeanne  died  at  Paris  in  1572.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  talents,  virtues,  and  heroic 
qualities. 

See  Sismohdi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais ;”  D»  Thop,  “Hiatoria 
»ui  Temporia;”  D’Aubign4,  “M^moirea." 
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Jeanne  d’Arc.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Jeanne  of  Naples.  See  Joan  of  Naples. 

Jeanne  of  Navarre.  See  Joan  of  Navarre. 

Jeannin,  zhi'niN',  (Pierre,)  a  French  statesman  and 
diplomatist  of  high  reputation,  bom  at  Autun  in  1540. 
He  held  an  office  at  Dijon  in  1572,  when  a  royal  ordeT 
came  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Although  he 
was  a  zealous  Catholic,  he  persuaded  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  disobey  or  suspend  the  execution  of  the  order, 
which  in  a  few  days  was  countermanded.  He  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon.  In  1594 
he  gave  his  adhesion  to  Henry  IV.,  who  employed  him 
on  important  foreign  missions.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  king  in  a  high  degree.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  (1610,)  the  queen,  Marie  de  MAdicis,  appointed 
Jeannin  controller  of  the  finances,  and  confided  to  him 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  He  died  in  1622,  leaving 
“  Memoirs  of  his  Negotiations,”  (1656.) 

Jeanron,  zhBN/r6N/,  (Philippe  Auguste,)  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1809.  Died  1877. 

Jeaurat,  zhd'ri',  (Edme  S^bastien,)  a  French  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1724.  He  published  in  1750 
a  valuable  “Treatise  on  Perspective.”  In  1753  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Military  School 
of  Paris,  where  he  caused  an  observatory  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Among  his  works  is  “  Observations  on  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1793.”  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1796.  Died  in  1803. 

Jebb,  (John,)  M.D.,  a  celebrated  divine,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1736.  In  1768  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Greek  Testament  at  Cambridge.  He  obtained 
the  living  of  Ovington,  in  Norfolk,  in  1764,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Harborough.  Having  subse¬ 
quently  embraced  Socinian  views,  he  resigned  all  his 
ecclesiastical  appointments  and  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Saint  Andrew’s, 
and  practised  with  success.  He  was  much  engaged  in 
political  controversy,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cause  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in  1786. 

Jebb,  (John,)  an  Irish  Protestant  bishop  and  clas¬ 
sical  scholar,  born  at  Drogheda  in  1775,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  published,  in  1819  or 
1820,  an  important  work  on  “Sacred  Literature,”  which 
is  highly  praised  by  several  critics.  “  It  has  the  highest 
claims,”  says  T.  H.  Horne,  “  to  the  attention  of  every 
biblical  student.”  In  1823  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Limerick.  Among  his  works  is  “  Practical  Theology,” 
(2  vols.,  1830.)  Died  in  1833. 

Jebb,  (Sir  Richard,)  Bart.,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Essex,  in  1729. 
He  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  became  physician-extraordinary  to  George 
III.  about  1777,  and  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1780.  Diea  in  1787. 

Jebb,  (Richard  Claverhouse,)  a  British  scholar, 
born  at  Dundee,  August  27,  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Charterhouse,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1862  and  received  a  Fellowship. 
In  1875  he  was  made  Greek  professor  in  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  1889  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1891  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Cambridge. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Attic  Orators,”  “  Modern 
Greece,”  “  Growth  and  Influence  of  Classical  Greek 
Poetry,”  (1893,)  etc.  His  greatest  work  is  his  edition 
of  Sophocles,  (6  vols.,  1883-97.) 

Jebb,  (Samuel,)  M.D.,  a  noted  English  physician 
and  classical  scholar,  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  an 
uncle  of  John  Jebb,  M.D.,  noticed  above.  He  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  nonjurors,  and  became  librarian  to 
the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier.  He  edited  the  “  Dialogue 
of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,”  the  “  Opus  Majus”  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1772. 

Jee-jeeb-hoy',  (Sir  Jamsetjee,)  Bart.,  a  Parsee  mer¬ 
chant,  born  in  Bombay,  July  15,  1783.  He  acquired  great 
wealth  as  a  merchant,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  re¬ 
markable  benevolence  and  large  charities.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1857,  and  died  April  15,  1859.  His  son,  of 


the  same  name  and  titles,  (born  1811,  died  July  11, 1877,) 
was  also  distinguished  for  his  charities  and  public  spirit 
The  third  baronet  of  this  name  was  born  March  3,  1851, 
and  before  his  succession  to  the  title  bore  the  name  of 
Manockjee  Cursetjee. 

Jef'fer-S9n,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished  comedian,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  of  a  family  of  actors,  February  20,  1829. 
In  early  youth  he  went  upon  the  stage,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  a  very  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In  the  characters 
of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle  ”  and  “  Bob  Eccles,”  he  attained 
the  greatest  celebrity.  Died  April  23,  1905. 

Jefferson,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  American  statesman, 
and  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born, 
April  2,  1743,  at  Shadwell,  Virginia,  near  the  spot  which 
afterwards  became  his  residence  with  the  name  of  Mon- 
ticello.  He  was  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of  eight 
children.  His  father,  Peter  Jefferson,  was  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character  and  of  extraordinary  physical 
strength.  His  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  of  Goochland, 
was  descended  from  an  English  family  of  great  respecta¬ 
bility.  Young  Jefferson  began  his  classical  studies  at 
the  age  of  nine,  and  at  seventeen  he  entered  an  advanced 
class  at  William  and  Mary  College.  On  his  way  thither 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  was 
then  a  bankrupt  merchant,  but  who  afterwards  became 
the  great  orator  of  the  Revolution.,  At  college  Jefferson 
was  distinguished  by  his  close  application,  and  devoted, 
it  is  said,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  study. 
He  became  well  versed,  we  are  told,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  making  at  the  same  time 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  his  mathematical  studies. 
After  a  five  years’  course  of  law  under  Judge  Wythe, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  His  success  in  the 
legal  profession  was  remarkable ;  his  fees  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  dollars.  In 
1769  Jefferson  commenced  his  public  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  he  had, 
while  a  student  of  law,  listened  to  Patrick  Henry’s  great 
speech  on  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  1773  he  united  with  Patrick  Henry  and  other  pa¬ 
triots  in  devising  the  celebrated  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondence  for  disseminating  intelligence  between  the 
colonies,  of  which  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members.  Elected  the  next  year  to  a 
convention  to  choose  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  he  drew  up  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion  his  famous  “  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,”  which,  though  rejected  by  the  convention  as 
being  too  radical,  was  subsequently  issued  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and,  after  some  revision  by  Edmund  Burke, 
passed  through  several  editions  in  Great  Britain.  June 
I,  1775,  Jefferson  reported  to  the  Assembly  the  reply  of 
Virginia  to  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  proposition,  and 
on  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month  took  his  seat  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  His  reputation  as  a  statesman 
and  accomplished  writer  at  once  placed  him  among  the 
leaders  of  that  renowned  body.  He  served  on  the  most 
important  committees,  and,  among  other  labours,  drew 
up  the  reply  of  Congress  to  the  above  proposal  of  Lord 
North,  and  assisted  John  Dickinson  in  preparing,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Colonies,  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking 
up  arms.  The  rejection  of  a  final  petition  to  the  king 
having  at  length  destroyed  all  hope  of  an  honourable 
reconciliation  with  the  mother-country,  Congress,  early 
in  the  session  of  1776,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  declaration  of  independence,  of  which  Jefferson  was 
made  chairman.  In  this  capacity  he  drafted,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  (Franklin, 
Adams,  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston,)  and  reported  to 
Congress,  June  28,  that  great  charter  of  freedom  known 
as  the  “  Declaration  of  American  Independence,”  which, 
on  July  4,  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  signed  by  every 
member  present  except  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  in  all  history  there  be  recorded  so 
important  an  event,  or  if  a  state  paper  has  ever  been 
framed  that  has  exerted,  or  is  destined  to  exert,  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  says 
Edward  Everett,  “is  equal  to  anything  ever  born  on 
parchment  or  expressed  in  the  visible  signs  of  thought.” 
“  The  heart  of  Jefferson  in  writing  it,”  adds  Bancroft, 
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‘and  of  Congress  in  adopting  it,  beat  for  all  humanity." 
In  October  following,  Jefferson  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  also  the  appointment  of  commissioner  to 
France,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  A  State  Constitution  had  previously  been 
adopted,  to  which  he  had  furnished  the  preamble  ;  and 
he  now  applied  himself  to  a  radical  revision  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  Among  other  reforms,  he  procured 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  entail,  the  abolition  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture,  and  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science, — reforms  which,  he  believed,  would  eradicate 
“every  fibre  of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy."  He  also 
originated  a  complete  system  of  elementary  and  collegiate 
education  for  Virginia. 

In  June,  1779,  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  held  the  office  during  the 
most  gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  declined 
a  re-election  in  1781,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  at  that 
critical  juncture  “the  public  would  have  more  confidence 
in  a  military  chief."  Two  days  after  retiring  from  office, 
his  estate  at  Elk  Hill  was  laid  waste,  and  he  and  his 
family  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  enemy.  Jefferson 
was  twice  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  others,  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain, — viz.,  in  June,  1781,  and  in  November,  1782, — 
but  was  prevented,  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
from  action  in  either  instance.  Returned  to  Congress 
in  1783,  he  reported  to  that  body,  from  a  committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
(concluded  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783,)  acknowledging 
the  independence  which  had  been  announced  in  the  De¬ 
claration  of  July  4, 1776.  He  also  proposed,  and  carried 
through  Congress  at  its  next  session,  a  bill  establishing 
the  present  Federal  system  of  coinage,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  English  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  etc.,  and 
reported  a  plan  of  government  for  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  In  May  following,  (1784,)  Congress  ap¬ 
pointed  him  minister-plenipotentiary  to  act  with  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Adams  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and 
amity  with  foreign  powers;  and  in  1785  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Franklin  as  resident  minister  at  Paris.  It  was  during 
this  sojourn  in  France,  which  was  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  Jefferson’s  life,  that  he  formed  that  strong 
predilection  for  the  French  nation  over  the  English 
which  marked  so  conspicuously  his  subsequent  career. 
He  published,  while  abroad,  his  famous  “Notes  on  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  relating  to  politics,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc., 
(Paris,  1784,)  which  at  once  attracted  general  attention 
throughout  Europe.  Having  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  America,  he  left  Paris  in  September,  1789,  and 
reached  Virginia  soon  after  the  election  of  Washington 
as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Constitution,  then  recently  adopted,  did  not  meet  with 
his  approval.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  good  or  the  bad  predominated.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  he  thought  more  favourably  of  it.  In  organizing 
the  government,  Washington  offered  him  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  which  Jefferson  accepted. 

With  Washington’s  administration  began  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
country,  the  Republicans  and  Federalists, — the  former 
under  the  lead  of  Jefferson,  and  the  latter  under  that 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Jefferson  opposed  Hamilton’s  funding  system,  his  United 
States  bank,  and  other  financial  measures ;  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  he  was  in 
favour  of  aiding  the  latter  with  our  arms,  while  Hamilton 
advocated  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  These 
differences  between  the  two  rival  chiefs,  which  were  the 
occasion  of  many  stormy  discussions  in  the  cabinet  and 
of  an  almost  unexampled  political  excitement  throughout 
the  country,  culminated  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  minister  Genest,  (Genet,)  and  Jefferson  resigned 
his  office,  December  31,  1793,  and  retired  to  Monticello. 
At  the  close  of  Washington’s  second  term  he  was  again 
called  into  public  life,  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  John  Adams  being  the  nominee  of 
the  Federalists.  In  the  ensuing  election  Adams  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  was  declared  President ; 
and,  according  to  a  rule  then  in  force,  Jefferson,  being 


the  next  highest  candidate,  became  Vice-President.  By 
virtue  of  this  office  he  took  his  seat,  March  4,  1797, 
as  president  of  the  Senate.  The  disputes  with  France, 
and  other  difficult  questions,  rendered  the  administration 
one  of  extraordinary  turbulence.  At  its  close,  Jefferson 
and  Adams  were  again  the  respective  candidates  of  the 
Republican  and  Federal  parties.  In  this  election  the  Re¬ 
publicans  triumphed,  but  cast  an  equal  number  of  votes 
for  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr, — seventy-three :  Adams 
received  but  sixty-five.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the 
person  chosen  to  the  first  office  should  have  a  plurality 
of  votes,  the  election,  in  these  circumstances,  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  on  its  thirty- 
sixth  ballot,  declared  Jefferson  President  and  Burr  Vice- 
President,  their  terms  of  office  to  commence  March  4, 
1801.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  in  1804  by  an  electoral  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  twenty-eight,  and  in 
1809  retired  voluntarily  from  office,  after  a  prosperous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  eight  years.  Among  the  important  events 
that  occurred  during  his  term  of  office  were  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  (1803,)  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  peace  with  Morocco  and  Tripoli, 
in  1803,  Lewis  and  Clark’s  overland  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Pacific,  sent  out  by  the  President  in  1804,  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  1807,  and  the 
attack,  the  same  year,  of  the  British  war-frigate  Leopard 
on  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  led  to  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  embargo  act  and  ultimately  to  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Washington  and  Adams  had  opened  Con¬ 
gress  with  a  speech ;  but  Jefferson  preferred  a  written 
message,  as  being  more  democratic.  He  also  initiated 
the  policy  of  removing  incumbents  from  office  on  the 
grounds  of  a  difference  in  political  opinion.  After  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  inauguration  of  his  friend  and  successor, 
James  Madison,  Jefferson  retired  to  Monticello,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  attending  to  his 
private  affairs,  receiving  the  numerous  calls  of  friends 
and  strangers,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  most  liberal  hos¬ 
pitality.  In  1819  he  took  the  chief  part  in  founding  the 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  near  Monti¬ 
cello,  and  acted  as  its  rector  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  same  day  with  that  of  John  Adams,  July  4,  1826, 
— the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  The  following  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  is 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  a  small  granite  obelisk,  at 
Monticello :  “  Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.”  As  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  founder  of  the  Republican  (Demo¬ 
cratic)  party,  Jefferson  has  probably  exerted  a  greater 
influence  on  the  institutions  of  this  country  than  any  other 
American  except  Washington.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  democracy.  All  titles  of  honour 
— even  that  of  Mr. — were  distasteful  to  him.  Dressed 
in  the  plainest  apparel,  he  was  as  accessible  to  the 
yeoman  in  his  every-day  garments  as  to  a  foreign  dig¬ 
nitary  of  state.  In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  affability.  His  conversation  was 
fluent,  imaginative,  various,  and  eloquent.  “  In  Europe," 
wrote  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  “he  would  hold  a  distin¬ 
guished  rank  among  men  of  letters."  His  adroitness  in 
politics  and  in  the  management  of  men  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  In  religion  he  was  what  is  denominated  a 
free-thinker.  “His  instincts,”  says  Bancroft,  “all  in¬ 
clined  him  to  trace  every  fact  to  a  general  law,  and  to 
put  faith  in  ideal  truth.”  Slavery  he  considered  a  moral 
and  political  evil,  and  declared  in  reference  to  it  that  he 
“trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remembered  that 
God  is  just.”  His  extreme  views  of  State  rights  in 
later  life  were  very  much  modified,  and  he  owned  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  general  government  sometimes 
“to  show  its  {eeth.” 

In  his  prime,  Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  with  a  sinewy,  well-developed  frame 
angular  face,  but  amiable  countenance,  and  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion  delicately  fair.  He  had  deep-set,  light-hazel  eyes, 
and  hair  of  a  reddish  chestnut  colour,  very  fine.  He 
was  married  in  1772  to  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  daughter 
of  John  Wales,  a  distinguished  Virginia  lawyer.  She 
brought  him  a  large  dowry  in  lands  and  slaves,  about 
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equal  in  value  to  his  own  property ;  but  his  liberalit) 
and  generous  living  left  him  insolvent  at  his  death.  One 
daughter  and  ten  grandchildren  survived  him.  “The 
Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,”  in  4  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  was  published  at  Charlottesville  in 
1829,  and  republished  in  London  and  Boston  the  same 
year,  and  in  New  York  in  1830.  In  1848  his  manuscripts 
were  purchased  by  Congress,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  “The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  in  9  vols. 
8vo,  1S53-55.  His  “Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice” 
is  still  in  use  among  legislative  bodies  in  this  country. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Henry  S.  Ran¬ 
dall,  “Life  ofT.  Jefferson,”  3  vols.,  1858;  George  Tucker,  “Life 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  1836;  B.  L.  Rayner,  “  Life  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,”  1834;  Theodore  Dwight,  “Character  of  T.  Jefferson,” 
1839;  W.  Linn,  “  Life  of  T.  Jefferson,”  1835;  Nicholas  Biddle, 
“  Euiogy  on  T.  Jefferson,”  1827;  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of 
America;”  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,” 
vol.  i. ;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1830,  and  October,  1837, 
“North  American  Review”  for  April,  1830,  and  January,  1835; 
“Westminster  Review”  for  October,  1830;  and  an  excellent  article 
on  Jefferson  in  the  “New  American  Cyclopaedia,”  (by  John  E. 
Cooke.) 

Jef'fery  or  Jeffrey,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Ipswich  in  1647.  He  was  chosen  rector  of  Kirton 
and  Falkenham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1687,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich  in  1694.  He  published  the 
religious  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Dr.  Jeffrey  was 
strongly  opposed  to  religious  controversy.  Died  in  1720. 

See  “  Life  of  Jeffery,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Sermons.” 

Jeffery  or  Jeffrey,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissent- 
mg  minister,  born  at  Exeter  about  the  year  1700.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ability.  Of  these  we  may  mention  “The 
True  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
and  “  The  Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  Died  about  1728. 

Jef'frey,  (Francis,)  Lord,  a  distinguished  Scottish 
critic  and  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1773.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1787,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Queen’s  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  months.  In  1794  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but  for 
several  years  obtained  scarcely  any  practice.  About 
this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
several  young  men  afterwards  eminent  in  the  literary 
and  political  world.  Among  these  were  Sydney  Smith 
and  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,  with  whom  he 
projected  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  in  October,  1802.  Three  numbers 
were  edited  by  Smith ;  but  upon  his  removal  to  London 
the  entire  charge  devolved  upon  Jeffrey,  who  held  the 
position  of  editor  for  the  ensuing  twenty-six  years.  It 
was  successful  from  the  first,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
circulation  had  increased  to  about  nine  thousand,  and 
in  1813  it  considerably  exceeded  twelve  thousand.  As 
Jeffrey  himself  expressed  it,  “it  stood  on  two  legs,  the 
one  being  the  criticism  of  current  literature,  the  othei 
being  Whig  politics.”  The  commencement  of  the  “  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Review”  formed  a  new  era  in  English  literature, 
and  completely  changed  the  style  of  the  popular  maga¬ 
zines.  Jeffrey  was  the  principal  contributor;  and  his 
articles  in  both  politics  and  criticism  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion.  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and 
other  distinguished  poets  of  that  period  were  severely — 
sometimes  unjustly — criticised ;  but  most  of  them  after¬ 
wards  became  warm  friends  of  the  great  reviewer.  About 
1802  he  married  his  second-cousin,  Catherine  Wilson, 
who  died  in  1805.  In  1813  he  married  an  American  lady 
in  New  York,  named  Charlotte  Wilkes.  Though  Jeffrey 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  editorial  labours,  his 
practice  as  a  lawyer  greatly  increased.  In  rapidity,  flu¬ 
ency,  and  eloquence  he  had  no  equal  at  the.  Scottish  bar. 
Once,  while  conducting  the  prosecution  of  a  libel-suit 
at  Glasgow,  he  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  words  that 
the  opposing  counsel  declared  “  that,  by  calculation  with 
his  watch,  that  man  had  actually  spoken  the  English 
language  twice  over  in  three  hours.”  In  1820  he  was 
elected  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Nine 
years  later  he  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
and  thereupon  resigned  the  editorial  chair  of  the 


“Edinburgh  Review.”  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  Parliament  of  William  IV.  He  continued  in  Par¬ 
liament  four  years,  and  held  the  office  of  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland  under  the  administration  of  Grey.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  to  a  Scottish  judgeship  in  1834, 
with  the  honorary  title  of  Lord.  As  a  judge  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  conscientiousness  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  qualifications.  Lord  Jeffrey’s  contributions  to  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  amount  to  over  three  hundred  articles. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  published,  in  4  vols.,  in 
1843.  Died  in  January,  1850. 

See  Lord  Cockburn,  “Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,”  2  vols.,  i3j*; 
Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  “Quarterly  Review’'  for  July, 
1852 ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September  and  October,  1852 ; 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1852;  “North  British  Review”  for 
May,  1850,  and  August,  1852.  Foi  an  able,  though  somewhat  severe, 
review  of  Jeffrey’s  character  as  a  critic,  see  article  entitled  “British 
Critics,”  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Whipple’s  “Essays  and 
Reviews,”  New  York,  1849:  (it  first  appeared  in  the  “  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review”  for  October,  1845.) 

Jef'frey,  (Rosa  Vertner,)  an  American  novelist, 
born  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  1828.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Griffith,  the  name  Vertner  being  that  of  an 
aunt  who  adopted  her.  When  seventeen  years  old,  she 
married  a  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
after  his  death  married  Mr.  Alexander  Jeffrey.  Among 
her  works  are  “Poems,”  (1857,)  “Daisy  Dare,”  etc., 
(1871,)  “Crimson  Hand,  and  other  Poems,”  (1881,)  and 
the  novels  “  Woodburn”  (1863)  and  “Marah,”  (1884.) 

Jef'freys,  (Lord  George,)  Baron  Wem,  the  infamous 
minion  of  James  II.,  was  born  at  Acton,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  At  first  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  Roundhead,  and  was  chosen  recorder  of 
London,  and  city  judge.  During  his  practice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar  he  had  acquired  a  boundless  command  of  the 
language  in  which  the  depraved  express  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  on  the  bench  he  hesitated  not  to  pour  forth 
torrents  of  oaths,  curses,  and  vituperative  epithets  on 
attorneys,  jurymen,  witnesses,  and  prisoners.  Age  and 
merit  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  for  when  Baxter 
was  brought  before  him,  on  a  charge  of  nonconformity, 
he  railed  in  such  a  manner  at  that  eminent  divine  and 
his  counsel  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  trial. 
His  voice  and  manners  were  always  disagreeable ;  but 
these,  which  he  considered  natural  advantages,  he  had 
improved  to  such  a  degree  that  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage 
few  could  hear  him  unmoved.  His  eye  had  a  terrible 
fascination  for  the  prisoner  on  whom  it  was  fixed.  He 
appeared  to  delight  in  misery  merely  for  its  own  sake. 
Such  was  the  man  who  became  the  court  favourite  of 
James  and  chief  justice  of  England.  Jeffreys,  perceiving 
that  he  had  obtained  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
his  old  friends,  sought  the  favour  of  the  court.  He 
received  great  attention  from  the  Duke  of  York;  but 
the  king  regarded  him  with  contempt  and  disgust.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  views,  however,  Jeffreys  was  soon 
made  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench.  Upon  James’s 
accession  to  the  throne  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Wem,  and  was  subsequently 
made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  gained  great 
notoriety  during  the  trials  of  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Pen  can 
scarcely  portray  the  atrocities  committed  under  his  juris¬ 
diction.  He  delighted  in  torturing,  burning,  hanging, 
and  beheading  men,  women,  and  children,  after  the 
merest  shams  of  trials.  All  these  actions  appeared  to 
give  great  satisfaction  to  his  sovereign.  Yet  his  decisions 
are  said  to  have  been  generally  just  and  impartial  where 
political  purposes  were  not  to  be  subserved.  When  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  England,  the  lord  chancellor 
attempted  to  escape  to  the  continent ;  but  as  he  was 
in  a  beer-house  at  Wapping,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  he 
was  discovered  by  an  attorney  whom  he  had  formerly 
abused.  This  person  gave  the  information  to  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  immediately  seized  Jeffreys  and  carried  him 
before  the  mayor,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the 
Lords.  By  them  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1689,  from  the  effects  of  his  intemperance  and 
misfortunes. 

See  Woolrvch,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  G.  Jeffreys,”  1827; 
Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  1856;  Mac¬ 
aulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
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Jeffreys,  (George,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  in  1678.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Among 
his  productions  were  several  tragedies,  and  an  oratorio, 
entitled  “The  Triumph  of  Truth.”  Died  in  1755. 

See  Baker,  “  Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Jeffreys,  (John  Gwyn,)  a  Welsh  naturalist,  born  at 
Swansea,  January  18,  1809.  He  became  a  solicitor,  and 
in  1856  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  retired 
from  the  profession  in  1866.  His  principal  work  is 
“British  Conchology,”  (5  vols.,  1862-69.)  Died  in  1885. 

Jeffries,  jeffr£z,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  American  physi¬ 
cian,  born  in  Boston  in  1744.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1763,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh.  In 
the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the  British,  and  became 
surgeon-major  to  the  royal  army  in  America.  In  1780 
he  resumed  his  profession  in  London.  While  making 
some  investigations  in  atmospheric  temperature,  in  1785, 
he  crossed  from  England  to  France  in  a  balloon.  This 
was  the  first  successful  experiment  in  aeronautics  on 
an  extensive  scale.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1789. 
and  died  in  1819. 

Jeh&n-Geer  or  Jahangir,  j$-h§n"geer',  written  also 
Djalianguir,  Djehanguire,  Djahan  Ghyr,  and 
Dschehangir,  (i.e.  the  “Conqueror  of  the  World,”) 
one  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindostan,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  great  Akbar,  in  1605.  Jehangeer  left  Memoirs 
of  his  own  life.  He  died  in  1627.  He  inherited  nothing 
of  the  ability  of  his  father.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
this  emperor  that  the  celebrated  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  arrived  from  England  at  the  court  of  Delhi. 

See  Collin  de  Bar,  “Histoire  de  l’lnde;”  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  March,  1834. 

Je-ho'a-haz,  [Heb.inxin’j  Fr.  Joachaz,  zho't'kiz',1 
son  of  Jehu,  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel  856  b.c.,  and 
reigned  seventeen  years. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii.  1-10. 

Jehoahaz,  also  called  Shallum,  succeeded  his  father 

Josiah  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  reigned  three  months 
)ied  about  610  b.c. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  1-4. 

Jehoash.  See  Joash. 

Je-hoi'a-kim,  [Heb.  ;  Fr.  Joachim,  zho'IF- 

k&N',  ]  whose  name  was  changed  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
from  Eliakim,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Judah  608  b.c., 
and  reigned  eleven  years. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  4-9. 

Je-hoi'a-kin  or  Jec-o-nI'ah  was  the  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  whom  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Judah  in  597  B.c., 
and  reigned  three  months. 

See  II.  Kings  xxiv. ;  II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  8-10. 

Je-ho'ram  or  Jo'ram,  [Heb.  King  of  Israel, 

son  of  Ahab,  succeeded  to  the  throne  896  B.c.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  by  Jehu  in  884  b.c. 

See  II.  Kings  i.-x. 

Jehoram  or  Joram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Judah  893  or  892  b.c.  Died  in  885  or  884. 
See  II.  Kings  viii.  15-25;  II.  Chronicles  xxi. 

Je-hosh'a-phat,  [Heb.  t93t8fl5T;  Gr.  'I cjaa<par;  Fr. 
Tosaphat,  z’ho'zt'flt',]  King  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Asa,  was 
born  about  950  b.c.  He  began  to  reign  in  914,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
twenty-five  years.  He  had  a  high  reputation  for  piety 
and  justice. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xvii.-xxii. 

Je'hu,  [Heb.  NITT,]  King  of  Israel,  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  King  Jehoram,  when  he  was  anointed  kmg 
by  a  young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha  in  884  b.c.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  reigned  about  twenty-eight  years. 

See  II.  Kings  ix.  and  x. 

Jek'^ll,  (Sir  Joseph,)  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman,  born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1664.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  knighted  upon  the  accession 
of  George  I.  He  was  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls,  ana 

privy  councillor.  Died  in  1738. 

Jekyll,  (Joseph,)  M.P.,  a  witty  English  barrister, 
born  about  1752,  was  distinguished  by  his  talent  for 
epigram  and  repartee.  He  became  solicitor-general  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1805.  Died  in  J837. 

Jel&l-ed-Deen  or  Djelal-Eddin,  j^h-lal  ed-deen  , 


(i.e.  the  “  Splendour  (or  Glory)  of  Religion,”)  written  also 
Jalal-ed-Deen  and  Djalal-JEiddin,  King  of  Khorasmia, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Ala-ed-Deen,  in  1218,  was  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  military  ability  and  enterprise.  He  fought 
numerous  battles  against  Jengis  Khan  with  various  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  himself  to 
indolence  and  pleasure,  and  when  a  Mongol  army  in¬ 
vaded  his  capital  he  fled,  and  was  killed,  in  1231. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jelhl-ed-Deen-Roomee,  (Jel&l-ed-Din-Rflmi  or 
Djelal-ed-dyn-Roumy,)  jeh-lSl' ed-deen-roo'mee,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Persian  poets,  born  at  Bulkh  or 
Balkh,  in  Khorassan,  about  1200.  His  father  was  a 
noted  doctor  and  preacher  of  the  Soofee  sect,  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Iconium,  (Konieh,)  in  Asia  Minor,  (called  in  Arabic 
and  Persian  Room ,  because  it  was  part  of  the  empire 
of  Rome.)  At  his  death,  in  1233,  Jelal-ed-Deen  became 
the  chief  of  the  Soofees.  His  “Mes'newee”  (“Mesnewi”) 
or  “  Mesnevee,”  (i.e.  poem  with  rhyming  couplets,)  less 
correctly  written  “  Metsnewee”  or  “  Metsnevi,”  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  excellent  model  of  the  mystical  style. 
“This  precious  pearl  of  the  ocean  of  mysticism  departed 
from  this  fragile  world”  in  1272. 

Jelf,  (Richard  William,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  and  author,  born  in  London  in  1798.  He  graduated 
in  1820  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  a 
tutor,  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1831,  was 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1834,  and  in  that  year  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  King’s  College,  London.  He  wrote  several 
theological  works.  Died  at  Oxford,  September  19,  1871. 

Jelf,  (William  Edward.)  D.D.,  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  Gloucester  in  181 1.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  in 
1833.  His  “Greek  Grammar”  (1842-45)  added  greatly 
to  his  fame.  He  also  edited  the  “Ethics”  of  Aristotle. 
Died  October  18,  1875. 

Jellachich  von  Buzim,  von,  fon  yel'lH-KiK'  fon 
bdot'sfm,  (Franz,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in 
1746,  fought  with  distinction  in  the  principal  campaigns 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
field-marshal  in  1800.  Died  in  1810. 

Jellachich  von  Buzim,  von,  (Joseph,)  Ban  of  Cro¬ 
atia,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Peterwardein  in 
1801.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  appointed  Ban, 
or  commander-in-chief,  of  the  Croats,  and  had  the  prin¬ 
cipal  share  in  the  victory  of  Schwechat,  near  Vienna, 
over  the  Hungarians.  He  gained  several  advantages 
over  General  Bern,  but  was  at  length  defeated,  (1849,)  and 
forced  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Died  in  1859. 

See  Balleydier,  “  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Hongrie.” 

Jel'lett,  (John  Hewitt,)  an  Irish  mathematician, 
born  at  Cashel,  December  25,  1817.  He  graduated  at 
Dublin  University,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1840,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy  in  1848,  and  provost  of  the 
university  in  1881.  He  published  various  able  mathe¬ 
matical  treatises.  Died  in  1888. 

Jellinek,  yel'le-ngk',  (Adolph,)  a  German  philologist, 
of  Jewish  extraction,  born  in  Moravia  in  1821,  wrote  on 
the  Cabala  and  on  Oriental  philology.  Died  in  1893. 

See  Jost,  “  Adolphe  Jellinek  et  la  Kabbale,”  1852. 

Jem  or  D j  em,  jSm,  sometimes  called  Zizim,  a  T urkish 
prince,  born  in  1459,  was  a  son  of  Mahomet  II.,  and 
younger  brother  of  Bayazeed,  (Bajazet.)  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  aspired  to  sovereign  power,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  in  battle  by  Bayazeed,  (1481.)  Jem  became  an  exile, 
passed  some  years  in  France,  and  died  in  Italy  in  1495. 

Jemlah  or  Djemlah,  jSm'la,  [Hindoo  pron.  jumHaU 
(Mohammed,  mo-hSm'med,)  called  Ameer  (or  EmIr) 
AL  Omra,  (i.e.  “  Prince  of  the  Nobles,”)  a  famous  states¬ 
man  and  general,  born  near  Ispah&n.  In  1652  he  entered 
the  service  of  Aurung-Zeb,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
first  vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Having  been  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Bengal,  he  commanded  in  1659  an  expedition 
against  Assam,  in  which  he  displayed  great  talents  and 
prudence.  Died  in  1665. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jemsheed  or  Jemshid,  jSm-sheed',  written  also 
Djemchyd,  Dschemschid,  and  Jamshid,  an  ancient 
Persian  king,  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
about  800  b.c.  He  greatly  improved  and  embellished 
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the  city  of  Istakhar,  or  Persepolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Chilminar,  (“Forty  Pillars.”) 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  solar 
year  among  the  Persians,  and  the  invention  of  tents.  He 
was  dethroned  by  Zohak,  an  Arabian. 

See  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the  Sh&h  N&meh  of  Firdausi ;” 
D’Hkrbelot,  “  Biblioth&que  Orientale.” 

Jemshid  or  Jemschid.  See  Jemsheed. 

Jengis  Khan,  jSn'gis  Kin,  (written  also  Djenguiz 
Khan,  Dschengis  Chan,  Tchenguyz  Khan,  Chingis 
Khan,  and  in  various  other  modes,*)  a  celebrated  Tartar 
conqueror,  born  in  1 164,  was  the  son  of  a  Mongolian  chief. 
Having  subdued  a  number  of  Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  khan  of  the  nation, 
and  about  1210  invaded  China,  took  Peking,  (1215,)  and 
in  a  few  years  gained  possession  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces.  In  1218  he  marched  against  Mohammed  Koteb- 
ed-Deen,  King  of  Khorasmia,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  other 
cities.  Having  subjected  the  whole  of  Persia,  he  gained 
'a  victory  over  the  King  of  Tangoot,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  the  south  of  China,  when  he  died  in  1227,  leaving 
the  principal  part  of  his  empire  to  his  son  Oktai.  Jengis 
Khan  is  said  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings.  He  gave  a  code  of  laws,  which 
is  still  called  by  his  name. 

See  Da  Guignes,  “  Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Huns,”  etc.  ;  Pins 
dk  la  Croix,  “Histoire  du  grand  Genghizcan ;”  A.  R^musat, 
"Nouvelles  Melanges  Asiatiques;”  Von  Hammer- Purgstall, 
“Geschichte  der  Goldenen  Horde  in  Kiptschak,”  1840;  Antoine 
Gaubil,  “Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,”  1739;  Aboolfhda,  “Annale* 
Moslemici;”  Karamzin,  “Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Jenichen  or  lenichen,  ya'ne-Ken,  (Gottlob  Au¬ 
gust,)  a  German  jurist  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1709 ;  died  in  1750. 

Jenisch,  von,  fon  ya'nish,  (Bernhard,)  Baron,  a 
German  Orientalist,  born  at  Vienna*  in  1743,  became 
in  1772  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Persian  Anthology,”  (“  Anthologia  Persica,” 
1778,)  and  a  “History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia 
after  the  Establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion,” 
(“  Historia  priorum  Regum  Persarum  post  firmatum  in 
Regno  Islamismum  ex  Mohamede  Mirkhond,”  1792.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Jenischius,  yi-nis'Ke-us,  (Paul,)  a  Dutch  or  Flemish 
writer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1558.  He  published  “Thea- 
trum  Animarum.”  Died  in  1647. 

JShk'in,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  received  several  preferments  ;  but,  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  was 
deprived  of  them  all.  He  wrote  “The  Reasonableness 
of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (1696,)  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1727. 

Jenkin  or  Jenk'yn,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan 
minister,  born  at  Sudbury  in  1612.  He  preached  many 
years  in  London,  and  published  an  “  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,”  (1652,)  which  is  called  an  excellent 
work.  His  ministry  was  highly  commended  by  Baxter. 
He  died  in  Newgate  prison  in  1685. 

See  J.  Sherman,  “  Memoir  of  William  Jenkin,”  1839. 

JSnk'ins,  (Albert  G.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Cabell  county,  Virginia,  about  1830.  He  represented 
a  district  of  Virginia  in  Congress,  1857-61.  He  served 
under  General  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

JSnk'ins,  (David,)  a  Welsh  judge,  was  born  in  Gla¬ 
morganshire  in  1586.  After  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  he  condemned  to  death  several  persons  who 
had  fought  against  the  king.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  in 
1645.  Having  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  he  refused  to  kneel, 
and  called  the  House  “  a  den  of  thieves.”  He  was  fined 
£1000,  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  He  was  released 
about  1660.  He  wrote  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1667. 

See  Wood,  “  Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Jenk'ins,  (Edward,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Bangalore,  (Orissa,)  in  India,  in  1838.  He  was  educated 

*  This  name  is  written  in  more  than  twenty  different  modes,  not 
counting  such  forms  (like  Gentchiscan)  as  are  manifest  errors. 


at  McGill  College,  Montreal,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
in  1864,  was  agent-general  for  Canada,  1874-76,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  as  an  “Anti-Republican  Liberal”  of  ad¬ 
vanced  social  views,  1874-80.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Ginx’s  Baby,”  “  Lord  Bantam,”  “  Little  Hodge,”  “The 
Church  and  the  Law,”  “  A  Paladin  of  Romance,”  and 
several  other  books  and  pamphlets  treating  on  social, 
political,  and  colonial  questions. 

JSnk'ins,  (Henry,)  an  Englishman,  celebrated  for 
his  longevity,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1501 ;  died  in  1670. 

Jenkins,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Maidstone  in  1592;  died  in  1678. 

Jenkins,  (John  S.,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Albany,  New  York,  February  15,  1818.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Lives  of  the  Governors  of  the 
State  of  New  York,”  a  “Life  of  Silas  Wright,”  and  a 
“Life  of  Jackson,”  (1847.)  Died  September  20,  1852. 

Jenkins,  (Sir  Leoline,)  a  British  civilian  and  states¬ 
man,  born  in  Glamorganshire  in  1623.  He  fought  on  the 
king’s  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  on  the  death  of  Charles 
became  tutor  to  several  families  in  Wales.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  obliged  by  Parliament  to  leave  the  country. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  chosen  principal  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1665  he  was  appointed  judge 
in  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  in  1672  ambassador  to 
Holland.  On  his  return  he  became  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  twice  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  His  letters  and  manuscripts,  con¬ 
taining  valuable  diplomatic  information,  were  published, 
in  2  vols.,  in  1724.  Died  in  1685. 

JSnk'in-spn,  (Anthony,)  an  Englishman,  travelled 
in  Russia  and  Persia  about  1 560.  His  Adventures  were 
published  by  Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 

Jenkiiison,  (Charles.)  See  Liverpool,  Earl  of. 

Jenkinson,  (Robert.)  See  Liverpool,  Earl  of. 

JSnks,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  religious  writer,  born 
in  1646,  was  curate  of  Kenley  and  Harley.  He  wrote 
“  Prayers  and  Offices  of  Devotion,”  (1697,)  and  “  Medi¬ 
tations  on  Important  Subjects,”  (1701.)  Died  in  1724. 

Jenks,  (Edward,)  an  English  historian,  born  at 
Clapham  in  1861.  He  became  connected  as  lecturer 
and  professor  with  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  uni¬ 
versities,  and  published  “Constitutional  Experiments 
of  the  Commonwealth,”  (1891,)  “  Law  and  Politics  in 
the  Middle  Ages,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Jen'ner,  (Edward,)  M.D.,  celebrated  for  having  in¬ 
troduced  the  practice  of  vaccination,  was  born  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1749.  He  studied 
surgery  at  Sodbury,  and  afterwards  went  to  London, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship. 
He  commenced  practice  at  Berkeley,  and  obtained  a 
high  reputation  for  skill.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  of  vaccination  by  hearing  a  countrywoman 
remark  that  she  could  not  take  the  smallpox,  because  she 
had  had  the  cow-pox.  Upon  investigating  the  subject, 
he  ascertained  that  milkers  frequently  caught  a  disease 
from  an  eruption  on  the  cow’s  udder,  and  that  to  such  per¬ 
sons  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  the  smallpox  by 
inoculation.  Jenner  related  the  circumstance  to  several 
eminent  men  in  the  profession  ;  but  they  treated  it  with 
ridicule.  By  further  experiments  he  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  from  one  of  the  several  eruptions  to  which 
cows  were  subject,  the  true  cow-pox,  as  he  termed  it, 
could  be  propagated  to  the  human  body,  and  then  from 
one  person  to  another,  and  that  this  was  a  preventive  of 
the  smallpox.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  experiments, 
he  published  “  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  Variolae  Vaccinae,”  (1798;)  and  soon  after  more 
than  seventy  physicians  and  surgeons  signed  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  entire  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Jenner’s 
theory.  He  was  rewarded  by  Parliament  for  his  dis¬ 
covery  by  a  present  of  £10,000  in  1802,  and  a  grant  of 
.£20,000  in  1807.  He  also  received  marks  of  distinction 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  Dr.  John  Baron,  “Life  of  Dr.  Jenner,”  1827;  Dr.  Valbn 
tin,  “  Notice  historique  surle  Docteur  Jenner,”  Nancy,  182/  '  ,Va» 
lop,  “Hulde  aan  E.  Jenner,”  Rotterdam,  181a;  J.  A.  DurAO, 
“Notice  historique  sur  le  Dr.  E.  Jenner,”  1824. 
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Jenner,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  physician, 
born  at  Chatham  in  1815,  graduated  in  London  in  1844. 
He  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  University  College 
in  1848,  and  professor  of  clinical  medicine  there  in 
1857.  He  was  appointed  physician-in-ordinary  to  the 
queen  in  1862,  and  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1863.  He  established  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  published  “  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Essays  on  Fever  and  Diphtheria,”  (1893.) 
He  was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
1881-88.  Died  December  n,  1898. 

Jen'nings,  (David,)  a  learned  dissenting  minister, 
born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1691.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  Independent  church  in  Wapping,  where 
he  preached  about  forty  years.  He  wrote  “  An  Appeal 
to  Reason  and  Common  Sense  for  the  Truth  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,”  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Medals,”  (1763,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  Jewish  Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  (1766,  often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1762. 

Jennings,  (Henry  Constantine,)  an  English  an¬ 
tiquary  and  virtuoso,  born  at  Shiplake,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1731.  He  had  a  passion  for  the  collection  of  medals, 
antiquities,  and  works  of  art,  by  the  purchase  of  which 
he  ruined  his  fortune.  Died  in  1819. 

Jennings,  (Sarah.)  See  Marlborough,  Duchess 
of. 

Jensen,  (Adolph,)  a  German  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1837.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  as  a  song-writer.  Died  in  1879. 

Jensen,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  novelist,  born  near 
Kiel  in  1837.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  i860 
engaged  in  journalism,  editing  several  important  news¬ 
papers.  His  novels  are  especially  noteworthy  for  their 
fine  descriptions  of  the  sea.  His  principal  works  are 
“  Lieder  aus  Frankreich,”  (1871,)  and  “  Rumen- 
steine,”  (1888,  English  translation  1895.) 

Jenson,  (Nicolas.)  See  J anson. 

Jen'yns,  (Soame,)  a  distinguished  writer  and  politi¬ 
cian,  born  in  London  in  1704,  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  a  young  lady 
of  a  large  fortune,  from  whom  he  soon  after  separated. 
He  was  several  times  elected  to  Parliament,  and  in  1755 
was  made  a  lord  of  trade.  In  politics  he  was  a  Tory. 
His  writings  are  conspicuous  for  elegance  of  style,  wit, 
and  discrimination.  Among  them  we  may  mention  “  A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,”  (1757,) 
“View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion,”  (1776,)  a  work  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  several  poetical  productions.  Died  in  1787. 

Jeph'son,  (Robert,)  a  dramatic  writer,  and  captain  in 
the  English  army,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1736.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  the  tragedies  of  “  Braganza,”  (1775,) 
and  “The  Count  of  Narbonne,”  which  were  successful, 
and  a  poem  entitled  “Roman  Portraits,”  (1797.)  He 
was  master  of  the  horse  under  twelve  successive  viceroys 
of  Ireland.  Died  in  1803. 

Jeph'thah,  [Heb.  nr\£)\]  a  judge  of  Israel,  about 
1200  B.C. 

See  Judges  xi.  and  xii. 

Jequitinhonha,  de,  d&  zh£'ke-teen-y5n'ya,  (Fran¬ 
cisco  G£  Acaiba  de  Montesuma,  originally  named 
Francisco  Gomes  Brandao  Montesuma,)  Viscount, 
a  Brazilian  statesman,  born  at  Bahia,  March  23,  1794. 
In  1808  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  but  soon  aban¬ 
doned  his  profession,  went  to  Coimbra,  studied  medicine 
and  law,  and  graduated  in  1816.  Banished  from  Brazil 
in  1823,  he  entered  the  Senate  in  1851.  Died  in  1870. 

Jer'dan,  (William,)  a  writer  and  critic,  born  at 
Kelso,  in  Scotland,  in  1782.  He  became  a  journalist, 
and  in  1817  established  the  “  Literary  Gazette,”  which 
he  edited  in  an  able  manner  until  1850.  He  published 
an  interesting  work,  entitled  “  Men  I  have  known,” 
(1866.)  Died  in  1869. 

Jereer,  Jerir,  or  Djerir,  j§h-reeRr,  [in  German, 
Dscherir,]  or,  more  fully,  Jereer-Xbn-Ateeyah-At- 
temeemee,  (Attemimi,)  Ib’n  i'tee'yah  St-te-mee'mee, 
surnamed  Aboo-  (AbO-)  Hazrah,  (i'boo  hiz'ri,)  a 
celebrated  Arabian  poet,  who  lived  at  Bassora,  (Basra,) 
whence  he  was  called  El-Basree,  (or  -Basry.)  He 


excelled  in  almost  every  kind  of  poetry,  in  panegyric, 
and  in  amatory  pieces,  but  was  most  distinguished  for 
his  wit  and  satiric  powers.  He  died  about  730  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  about  700)  a.d. 

Jer-e-mi'ah.  [Heb.  7TDT  or  irVDT  ;  Lat.  Jeremi'as  ; 
Fr.  J£r£mie,  zha'rA'me';  Ger.  Jeremias,  yi-rA-mee'&s ; 
It.  Geremia,  ji-ri-mee'a,]  a  prophet  of  Judah,  who 
lived  about  600  B.C.,  was  one  of  the  four  great  prophets 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  in  the  Old  Testament  which  bears  his  name, 
and  of  all  the  book  of  Lamentations.  He  is  called 
Jeremy  in  the  New  Testament.  (Matthew  xxvii.  9-) 
Died  about  580  b.c. 

Jeremiah  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1572. 
The  Lutherans  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  hoping  to  obtain  his  approval  of  it;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  condemned  it  in  many  of  his  writings. 

Jdrdmie.  See  Jeremiah. 

Jeremie,  jer'$-me,  (Sir  John,)  an  eloquent  lawyer, 
born  in  Guernsey  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Saint  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies.  When  he  first 
went  Jo  that  island  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolitionists; 
but,  improving  the  opportunities  which  he  possessed 
of  investigating  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  formed  very 
different  views.  During  the  time  that  he  held  office  in 
Saint  Lucia  he  ably  enforced  the  laws  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  On  his  return  to 
England,  in  1831,  he  published  “  Four  Essays  on  Colonial 
Slavery.”  In  1836  he  became  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ceylon,  and  four  years  later  Governor  and  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  died  in  1841. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Letter  on  Negro  Emancipation 
and  African  Civilization.” 

Jerichau,  ygR'i-Kow,  (Jens  Adolf,)  a  Danish  sculp¬ 
tor  of  distinction,  was  born  at  Arsens,  April  17,  1816; 
died  at  Copenhagen,  July  25,  1883.  His  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jerichau-Baumann,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1819,  and  died  at  Copenhagen,  July  1 1,  1881, 
She  had  a  good  reputation  as  a  painter. 

Jerir.  See  Jereer. 

Jerningham,  jer'ning-am,  (Edward,)  an  English  poet, 
born  in  1727.  Of  his  productions  we  may  cite  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Scandinavian  Poetry,”  “  Essay  on  the 
Mild  Tenour  of  Christianity,”  and  “The  Shakspeare 
Gallery,”  which  was  praised  by  Edmund  Burke.  Died 
in  1812. 

Jdr-o-bo'am  [Heb.  DjOT]  I.,  first  King  of  Israel, 
was  elected  king  by  the  ten  tribes  who  had  revolted 
from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  975  b.c.  Died 
about  954  b.c. 

See  I.  Kings  xi.  to  xv. ;  II.  Chronicles  ix.  to  xiv. 

Jeroboam  II.,  a  son  of  Joash,  became  King  of  Israel 
in  834  or  825  B.c.,  and  reigned  forty-one  years. 

See  II.  Kings  xii. 

Jerome,  ie-rom'  or  jSr'Qm,  [Lat.  Hieron'ymus;  Fr. 
Jerome,  zharom';  Ger.  Hierom,  hee'rom ;  It.  Giro¬ 
lamo,  je-rol'd-mo ;  Sp.  Geronimo,  Hi-ron'e-mo,]  Saint, 
or,  more  fully,  Eu-se'bl-us  Hi-er-on'y-mus  So-phro'- 
nl-us,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  was  born  at  Stridon,  in  Dalmatia  or  in  Pan- 
nonia,  about  340  a.d.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
Rome,  he  visited  Gaul,  where  he  collected  a  valuable 
library.  He  next  travelled  through  Thrace,  Pontus,  and 
Cappadocia,  and  finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Syria.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  Hebrew.  About 
382  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  secretary  to  Pope 
Damasus.  Upon  the  death  of  that  pontiff  he  removed 
to  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  died  in  420  a.d. 
A  large  portion  of  his  writings  were  of  a  controversial 
character,  exhibiting  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  in¬ 
genuity,  though  too  often  betraying  bigotry,  passion,  and 
bitterness.  But  the  works  by  which  he  will  ever  be 
remembered  and  honoured  are  a  treatise  on  the  “  Lives 
and  Writings  of  the  Elder  Christian  Fathers,”  “  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  and  several  of  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,”  and  a  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  into  Latin,  known  in  the  Romish 
Church  as  the  “  Vulgate.” 

See  Erasmus,  “Vita  Doctoris  Hieronymi,”  Bile,  1519 ;  SciikOkh, 
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"  Kirch engeschichte, ' ’  vol.  xi. ;  Martianay,  “  Vie  de  Saint- Jerome,” 
1706;  F.  Z.  Collombet,  “Histoire  de  Saint- Jerome,”  1844;  Josrf 
DB  Siguknza,  “  Vida  de  San  Geronimo,”  Madrid,  1595  ;  Sebastiano 
Dolci,“  Maximus  Hieronymus  Vitae  suae  Scriptor,”  etc.,  1758 ;  Ville- 
main,  “Tableau  de  l’Eloquence  chr^tienne  au  quatri&me  Sifccle,” 
1857;  Vincenzo  Romani,  “Compendio  storico  della  Vita  e  degli 
Scntti  di  S.  Girolamo,”  2  vols.,  1844;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allge- 
meine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Jerome  of  Santa  F£,  (sin'ti  fll,)  a  learned  Spanish 
Jew,  who  lived  about  1420.  His  Hebrew  name  was 
Joshua  Larchi.  After  making  a  careful  examination 
of  the  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  another  against 
the  Talmud. 

J6rdme  de  Cardie.  See  Hieronymus. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  [Lat.  Hieron'ymus  Pragen'sis,] 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  John  Huss, 
was  born  in  the  city  from  which  he  took  his  surname.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Heideiberg,  and  Co¬ 
logne,  each  of  which  conferred  upon  him  the  diploma  of 
D.D.  About  1400  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Huss, 
whose  doctrines  he  soon  after  began  to  preach  with  great 
effect  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  In  1415,  when 
Huss  was  arrested,  Jerome  prepared  to  go  to  Constance 
to  defend  him.  Being  informed,  however,  of  the  great 
hostility  felt  there  towards  reputed  heretics,  he  retired 
to  Eberlingen,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  return  to 
Bohemia,  but  was  arrested,  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Prince  of  Salzburg,  who  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Constance,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  On  a  third  examination  before  the 
council,  he  signed  a  recantation  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss 
in  regard  to  transubstantiation  ;  but  a  few  months  after  he 
bitterly  repented  of  this,  and  declared  that  fear  of  a  cruel 
death  alone  induced  him  to  do  it.  He  was  thereupon 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1416.  He  suffered  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  serenity,  and  Christian  heroism,  and  his  death 
excited  the  highest  admiration  even  in  his  enemies. 

Jerome,  (Jerome  Klapka,)  an  English  humourist, 
born  at  Walsall  in  1859.  He  was  successively  clerk, 
school-master,  actor,  and  journalist,  being  editor  of 
“Idler”  1892-97,  and  of  “To-Day”  1893-97.  His 
first  and  greatest  success  as  a  humourous  writer  was 
with  “Three  Men  in  a  Boat,”  (1889.)  He  subse¬ 
quently  published  numerous  other  works. 

Jgr'ram,  (Charles,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
1770,  was  vicar  of  Chobham,  Surrey.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “  Conversations  on  Infant  Baptism,” 
(2d  edition,  1826.)  Died  about  1853. 

See  “  Memoirs  of  C.  Jerram,”  by  his  son,'  1855. 

JSr'rpld,  (Douglas  William,)  celebrated  as  a  hu¬ 
mourist,  a  journalist,  and  a  dramatical  and  satirical 
writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1803.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  manager  of  Sheerness  Theatre,  where  he  imbibed 
his  taste  for  dramatic  literature.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  in  London,  in  which  situation  he  diligently 
improved  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  literature  and 
the  languages.  Shakspeare  was  his  favourite  book.  His 
first  production  was  an  essay  on  the  opera  of  “  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,”  which  he  enclosed  anonymously  to  the  editor 
by  whom  he  was  then  employed.  The  article  was  highly 
commended,  and  Jerrold  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing 
it  in  type.  Thus  encouraged,  he  wrote  “.Black-Eyed 
Susan,”  (about  1824,)  one  of  the  most  popular  dramas 
ever  acted  on  the  English  stage.  This  if;  as  followed  by 
several  other  plays  of  great  merit.  Ke  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  “  Punch,”  the  popularity  of  which 
was  rapidly  increased  by  his  satirical  and  witty  produc¬ 
tions.  He  also  edited  successively  “  The  Pleads  of  the 
People,”  “The  Illuminated  Magazine,”  “The  Shilling 
Magazine,”  and  “  Lloyd’s  Weekly.”  All  of  these  were 
very  successful,  and  the  last  had  an  immense  circulation. 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  issued  in  volume  form 
among  which  we  may  mention  “  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain 
Lectures,”  (new  edition,  1846,)  “Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook,”  (1846,)  “Saint  Giles  and  Saint  James,”  (1851,) 
“Prisoner  of  War,”  “Time  Works  Wonders,”  (1854,) 
and  the  “  Bubbles  of  the  Day.”  Died  in  1857. 

Jerrold,  (Walter  Copeland,)  grandson  of  the 


preceding,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1865.  He  became 
a  journalist,  and  published  biographies  of  Faraday, 
Gladstone,  and  Holmes,  “  Electricians  and  their  Mar¬ 
vels,”  (1895,)  and  various  other  works. 

Jerrold,  (William  Blanchard,)  a  son  of  Doug¬ 
las,  was  born  at  London  in  1826.  He  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  “  A  Brage-Beaker  with  the  Swedes, 
or  Notes  from  the  North,”  (1853,)  “Life  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,”  (1859,)  “  Chronicles  of  a  Crutch,”  (i860,)  “Two 
Lives,”  (1865,)  “Up  and  Down  in  the  World,”  (1866,) 
“The  Children  of  Lutetia,”  “The  Gavroche  Party,” 
(1870,)  “London,  a  Pilgrimage,”  (1872,)  “Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,”  (1874,)  etc.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  ediioi 
of  “Lloyd’s  Weekly  News.”  Died  March  10,  1884. 

Jerusalem,  yi-roo'zi-ISm',  (Johann  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,)  a  celebrated  Protestant  divine  and  pulpit 
orator,  born  at  Osnabriick,  in  Germany,  in  1709.  He 
was  appointed  in  1740  court  preacher  to  Duke  Charles 
of  Brunswick,  and  soon  after  became  tutor  to  his  son, 
Prince  Charles  William.  Through  his  influence  the 
Caroline  College  was  established  at  Brunswick.  In  1771 
he  was  created  vice-president  of  the  consistory  at  Wol- 
fenbiittel.  He  published,  besides  sermons,  “Contem¬ 
plations  on  the  Principal  Truths  of  Religion,”  (5  vols., 
1768-79.)  Died  in  1789. 

J$r'vis,  (John,)  Earl  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  admiral  of 
the  British  fleet,  born  at  Meaford,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
1734.  He  entered  the  navy  when  ten  years  old,  and  in 
1760  became  a  post-captain.  In  1778  he  commanded  an 
eighty-gun  ship  in  Keppel’s  action  against  the  French, 
and  in  1 782  captured  the  Pegase,  of  seventy-four  guns. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  several  years  for  various  boroughs, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
he  sailed  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  captured  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Saint  Lucia.  In  1795  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  of  the  naval  force  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  in  February,  1797,  and,  though 
their  force  was  double  his  own,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory.  For  this  exploit  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  pension  of  £3000,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent  and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford.  He  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1801,  and  retired  from  that 
office  in  1804.  He  became  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1821. 
Died  in  1823. 

J^sabel,  the  French  of  Jezebel,  which  see. 

Jesi,  ya'See,  (Samuele,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born  at 
Milan  about  1789,  executed  a  number  of  excellent  plates, 
after  Raphael.  Died  in  1853. 

Jesid.  See  Yezeed. 

JSs'se,  (Edward,)  an  English  naturalist  and  writer, 
published,  besides  other  works,  “Gleanings  in  Natural 
History,”  (3  vols.,  1832-35,)  and  “Scenes  and  Tales  of 
Country  Life,”  (1844.)  Died  in  1868. 

Jesse,  (John  Heneage,)  an  English  poet  and  his¬ 
torical  writer  of  the  present  age.  Among  his  works  are 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign  of 
the  Stuarts,”  (4  vols.,  1839-40,)  and  “Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders  and  their  Adherents,”  (1845.)  Died  in  1874. 

Jes'sel,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  judge,  was  born  in 
London,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  1824.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  London,  and  in  1847  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1865  he  was  made  a  bencher 
and  Queen’s  counsel,  was  sent  to  Parliament  in  1868  as 
a  Liberal,  became  solicitor-general  in  1871,  was  knighted 
in  1872,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls 
and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  best  equity  lawyer  in  Great  Britain.  Died  March  21, 
1883. 

Jessenius,  y5s-sa'ne-fts,  (Johann,)  a  physician,  born 
in  Hungary  in  1566,  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  In  1621  he  was  condemned  and  executed  for 
having  attempted  to  incite  his  countrymen  to  revolt 
against  the  house  of  Austria. 

Jes'sey,  (Henry,)  a  learned  English  divine,  born  in 
Yorkshire  about  1600.  He  was  ordained  after  the  Epis¬ 
copal  forms,  and  obtained  a  living.  He  subsequently 
became  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  com- 
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menced  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  but,  from  the 
persecutions  which  he  suffered  for  his  religious  belief, 
was  unable  to  finish  it.  He  died  in  prison  in  1663. 

Jes'sopp,  (Augustus,)  an  English  author,  born 
at  Cheshunt  in  1824.  He  became  rector  at  Seaming 
in  1879.  His  works  include  “  Arcady,  for  Better  for 
Worse,”  (1887,)  “Trials  of  a  Country  Parson,” 
(1890,)  “Random  Roaming,”  (1893,)  “  Frivola,” 
(1896,)  etc. 

Jes'up,  (Morris  Ketchum,)  an  American  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  at  Westport,  Connecticut,  in  1830. 
He  was  very  active  in  reform  movements,  including 
the  Five  Points  Mission,  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  etc.  He  became  president  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1881,  and  presented 
it  a  $100,000  collection  of  native  woods. 

Jeune,  le,  leh  zhun,  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  French 
preacher,  born  in  Franche-Comtti  in  1592;  died  in  1672. 
His  sermons  were  published  in  10  vols. 

Jevhery  or  Dj6vh6ry,  j$v'h2t-ree,  (Ismaeel-Ibn- 
Ham'mad,)  an  Arabian  lexicographer,  born  at  Farab. 
After  travelling  through  various  countries,  he  settled  at 
Nishapoor,  in  Persia,  where,  in  999,  he  published  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  Arabian  dictionaries,  of  which 
Golius  made  extensive  use  in  his  “  Lexicon  Arabicum.” 
Died  about  1005. 

Jev'pn,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatic  writer  and 
actor,  who  died  in  1688,  aged  about  thirty-five. 

Jev'ons,  (Frank  Byron,)  an  English  antiquarian 
writer,  born  in  1858.  He  became  classical  tutor  at 
Durham  University  in  1882  and  was  senior  proctor 
1896-98.  He  wrote  “The  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
the  Aryan  Peoples,”  (1890,)  “A  Manual  of  Greek 
Antiquities,”  (1895,)  “An  Introduction  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Religion,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Jev'pns,  (William  Stanley,)  an  English  economist 
and  author,  born  at  Liverpool,  September  1,  1835.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  grad¬ 
uated  in  1862  as  M.A.,  after  having  spent  five  years  as  an 
officer  of  the  mint  at  Sydney,  Australia.  He  was,  1866 
-76,  professor  of  logic  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  in  1875  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London. 
Among  his  works  are  “Pure  Logic,”  (1864,)  “The  Coal 
Question, ”(1865,)  “  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,” (1870,) 
“Theory  of  Political  Economy,”  (1871,)  “Logic  Primer,” 
(1876,)  “  Political  Economy  Primer,”  “  Studies  in  Deduc¬ 
tive  Logic,”  (1880.)  He  was  drowned,  August  13,  1882. 

Jewell  or  Jew'^1,  (John,)  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  one 
of  the  earliest  champions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  born 
at  Buden,  in  Devonshire,  in  1522.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  graduated  in  1540.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  openly  avowed  the  Protestant  faith,  and  assisted  Peter 
Martyr  in  his  dispute  with  the  Catholic  theologians  at 
Oxford.  After  the  accession  of  Mary  he  fled  to  Ger¬ 
many,  (1555,)  and  at  Strasburg  again  met  Martyr,  whom 
he  assisted  on  some  of  his  works.  When  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  Jewell  returned  to  England,  and 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1559  or  1560.  In 
this  position  he  continued  to  labour  diligently  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  died  in 
1571,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  eminent  piety  and  vast 
theological  knowledge.  His  writings  are  principally 
of  a  controversial  nature,  and  are  still  highly  valued. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  “Apologia  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae,”  (“Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,” 
1562,)  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  translated  into 
English  by  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  Versions  were 
also  rendered  of  it  into  various  European  languages  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  done  more  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Reformation  than  any  other  work. 

Jew'ftt,  (Sarah  Orne,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  South  Berwick,  Maine,  September  3, 1849.  She  wrote 
“  Deephaven,”  (1877,)  “  Play-Days,”  (1878,)  «  Old  Friends 
and  New,”  (1879,)  “Country  Byways,”  (1880,)  “  1  he 
Mate  of  the  Daylight,”  (1882,)  and  other  novels. 

Jew'itt,  (Llewellyn,)  an  English  author,  born  at 


Kimberworth,  November  24,  1816.  Among  his  publica¬ 
tions  are  “  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,”  (2  vols 
2000  engravings,)  “The  Stately  Homes  of  England,” 
(partly  by  S.  C.  Hall,)  “Mountain,  River,  Lake,  and 
Landscape  Scenery  of  Great  Britain,”  (4  vols.  folio,) 
“The  Wedgwoods,”  “Life  of  William  Hutton,”  “His 
tory  of  Plymouth,”  “Hand-Book  of  English  Coins,” 
“  History  of  the  County  of  Derby,”  etc.  Died  in  1886. 

Jews/bur-y,  (Geraldine  Endsor,)  younger  sister 
of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Manchester 
in  1821.  She  published  a  number  of  novels,  among 
which  may  be  named  “Zoe,  or  the  History  of  Two 
Lives,”  (1845,)  “Marian  Withers,”  (1851,)  and  “The 
Sorrows  of  Gentility,”  (1856.)  Died  Sept.  22,  1880. 

Jewsbury,  (Maria  Jane,)  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Warwickshire  about  1800.  Among  her  principal 
works  are  « Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Literature,”  (1825,)  “Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,”  (1829,) 
and  “Three  Histories.”  Having  been  married  in  1832 
°f  *833  to  the  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  she  accompanied 
him  to  India,  where  she  died  in  1833. 

Jex-Blake,  (Thomas  William,)  D.D.,  an  English 
educator,  born  in  London,  January  26,  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
graduating  in  1855.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  was  made  principal  of  Cheltenham  College  in 
1868,  and  head-master  of  Rugby  in  1874.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Long  Vacation  in  Continental  Picture-Gal¬ 
leries,”  (1858,)  “Life  by  Faith,”  (1875,)  “Higher 
Religious  Education,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Jez'e-bel,  [Heb.  ‘WPK;  Fr.  J£sabel,  zhi'ziW,]  a 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  King  of  the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of 
Ahab,  King  of  Israel.  She  was  notorious  for  her  cruelty 
and  ill  faith.  She  was  killed  by  being  thrown  out  of  a 
window  by  the  order  of  Jehu. 

Jezid  or  Jezed.  See  Yezeed. 

Jezzar  or  Djezzar  Ahmed,  jSz'zar  &H'mSd,  a  Pasha 
of  Acre  and  Sidon,  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  was  born 
in  Bosnia.  After  being  a  slave  of  Ali  Bey  in  Egypt,  he 
became  governor  of  Cairo.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
Pasha  of  Acre  and  Sidon,  and  about  1784  he  received 
the  Three  Tails.  In  1799  he  was  defeated  by  the  French, 
and  shut  himself  in  Saint-Jean-d’Acre,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  successfully  defended  against 
Bonaparte.  Died  in  1804. 

Jhering,  von,  fon  ya'rfng,  (Rudolf,)  an  able  German 
jurist,  born  at  Aurich,  in  East  Friesland,  August  22, 1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Gottingen. 
He  held  professorships  of  Roman  law  successively  at 
Basle,  Rostock,  Kiel,  Giessen,  Vienna,  and  Gottingen. 
He  published  the  celebrated  “  Spirit  of  the  Roman  Law,” 
(3  vols.,  1852-65.)  One  of  his  popular  works,  “  The  Strug¬ 
gle  about  Law,”  (“  Der  Kampf  urns  Recht,”  1872,) 
has  been  very  frequently  translated.  Died  in  1892. 

Jina,  jin'a,  [a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  “victorious,”! 
one  of  the  many  names  applied  to  Vishnu:  also  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  sage,  (called  also  Jaina,  ji'na,) 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jains  or  Jainas.  It  is  also  the 
title  of  each  of  the  saints  who  have  been  deified  by  the 
Jains.  As  the  Hindoos  have  no  trustworthy  annals,  it 
seems  impossible  to  determine  positively  the  historical 
character  of  the  Jains.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as 
a  division  or  offshoot  of  the  Booddhists.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  in  some  of  their  tenets  and  customs  the 
Jains  closely  resemble  the  Booddhists.  They  have  a 
peculiar  sacred  language  (not  now  in  use)  called  the 
“  Jaina  Prakrit.” 

See  Moor,  “  Hindu  Pantheon,”  and  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Jains,  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Jirecek,  yee'Ret-chek,  (Hermenegild,)  a  Bohemian 
(Czech)  jurist,  brother  of  Joseph  Jirecek,  was  born  at 
Hohenmauth,  April  13,  1827.  His  principal  works  are 
on  Bohemian  and  Moravian  law. 

Jirecek,  (Joseph,)  a  Bohemian  (Czech)  historian, 
born  at  Hohenmauth,  October  9,  1825.  He  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Austrian  departments  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  worship,  and  did  much  to  develop  the  recent 
renaissance  of  Slavic  literature  throughout  Austria- 
Hungary.  His  writings  have  special  reference  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  Slavs  of  Austria.  Died  in  1888. 
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Jirecek,  (Konstantin  Joseph,)  a  son  of  Joseph 
Jirecek,  was  born  at  Vienna,  July  24,  1854,  and  became 
general  secretary  of  the  Bulgarian  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  He  published  a  “  Bibliography  of  Bulgarian 
Literature,”  (1872,)  a  “  History  of  the  Bulgarians,”  (1876,) 
and  valuable  works  on  the  resources  and  trade  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  Prague. 

Jo'ab,  [Ileb.  3X1’,J  chief  captain  of  the  armies  of 
Israel  under  King  David. 

See  II.  Samuel  iii.,  iv.,  x.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xx. ;  I.  Kings  ii. 

J o'a-ehim,  [It.  Gioacchino,  jo-ik-kee'no,]  an  Italian 
monk,  founded  the  monastery  of  Flora,  in  Calabria.  He 
wrote  several  heretical  works,  in  which  he  advanced 
the  doctrines  of  tritheism.  Died  in  1202  or  1207. 

Joachim,  (George.)  See  Rheticus. 

Joachim,  yo'i-Kim,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German 
historian  and  medallist,  born  at  Halle  in  1713.  He  was 
professor  of  history  and  law  at  Halle,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  history  and  numismatics.  Died  in  1667. 

Joachim,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  Hungarian  (Jewish) 
violinist,  composer,  and  teacher,  born  at  Kittsee,  near 
Presburg,  June  28,  1831.  He  made  his  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  when  only  seven  years  of  age.  He  has  visited 
London,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Since  1868  he  has  resided  in  Berlin  as  head  of 
the  High  School  for  Musical  Execution,  attached  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

Joachim  Murat.  See  Murat. 

Joan  or  Jo-an'na  [Fr.  Jeanne,  zhin;  It.  Gio- 
vanna,  jo-vin'ni]  I.,  Queen  of  Naples,  a  daughter  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  born  in  1327.  She  was 
married  to  Andrew,  Prince  of  Hungary,  and  in  1343  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  grandfather,  Robert,  King  of  Naples.  In  1345 
Andrew  was  murdered  by  conspirators,  probably  with 
the  connivance  of  Joan,  who  soon  after  married  Prince 
Louis  of  Tarentum.  To  avenge  the  death  of  Andrew, 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  and  expelled 
Joan  from  the  kingdom.  Having  gained  the  favour  of  the 
pope  by  ceding  Avignon  to  him,  she  was  restored  to  the 
throne  in  1352.  She  was  married  in  1376  to  her  fourth 
husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  but  continued  to  be  child¬ 
less.  In  1381  Naples  was  invaded  by  Charles  Durazzo, 
■who  captured  Joan  and  put  her  to  death  in  1382. 

See  “  Historical  Life  of  Joanna  of  Sicily,”  London,  2  vols.,  1824; 
Giannone,  “  Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli V.  Mignot,  “His- 
toire  de  Jeanne  I,  Reinede  Naples,”  1764;  D.  Crivblli,  “Della prima 
e  della  seconda  Giovanna,  Regine  di  Napoli,”  1832;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  Generate,” (under  “Jeanne.”) 

Joan  (or  Giovanna)  II.,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Durazzo,  succeeded  her  brother  Ladislaus  on  the  throne 
of  Naples  in  1414.  She  was  notorious  for  her  licentious 
conduct  and  the  number  of  her  favourites.  She  died  in 
1435,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 

See  D.  Crivelli,  “  Della  prima  e  della  seconda  Giovanna,  Regine 
di  Napoli,”  1832;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&terale.” 

Joan,  Pope,  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  be  a  fabu¬ 
lous  character,  is  placed  by  several  writers  in  the  ninth 
century.  Having  assumed  male  attire,  she  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  so  celebrated  for  her  ecclesiastical  know¬ 
ledge  that  upon  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  she  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  pope.  She  was,  however,  one  day  seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth  as  she  was  proceeding  to  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  and  died  in  the  street,  after  a  pontificate 
of  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days.  She  was  buried 
without  honours.  Other  accounts  state  that  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  imposture  she  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
populace.  David  Blondel,  a  Protestant  historian,  was 
the  first  to  show  this  story  to  be  a  fiction,  although  it  was 
in  circulation  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  J.  Lenfant,  “  Histoire  de  la  Papesse  Jeanne,”  1730;  S. 
Baring-Gould,  “  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  1867  ;  D6l- 
LINGHR,  “  Papst-Fabeln,”  1863. 

Joan,  Queen  of  Castile,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  was  married  in  1496  to  Philip, 
Archduke  of  Austria.  In  1500  she  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Carlos,  afterwards  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  She  soon 
after  lost  her  reason ;  and  when,  upon  the  death  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  she  became  Queen  of  Castile,  it  was  necessary  that 
a  regent  should  be  appointed.  Died  in  1555. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;”  Mariana, 

"*  Historia  de  Espana.” 


Joan,  (Jeanne,)  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  I. 
of  Navarre,  and  queen  of  Philippe  le  Bel  of  France, 
was  born  in  1272.  Upon  her  marriage  with  the  French 
monarch  she  retained  authority  over  her  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  Navarre  and  Champagne.  She  carried  on 
a  successful  war  against  the  Castilians  and  Aragonese, 
assisted  her  husband  in  the  councils  and  administration 
of  affairs  in  France,  established  a  college  in  Navarre, 
and  was  a  liberal  patroness  of  learning.  In  1297,  Count 
de  Bar  having  invaded  Champagne,  the  queen  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  cut  his  army  in 
pieces,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Paris.  Died  in  1305. 

Joan  d’Albret.  See  Jeanne  d’Albret. 

Joan  of  Arc,  or  Jeanne  Dare,  zhin  diRk,  surnamed 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  [Fr.  La  Pucelle  d’Orl£ans, 
It  pii'sll'  doR'l&^N',]  the  most  illustrious  of  the  hero¬ 
ines  of  history,  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Dom-Remy, 
in  Lorraine,  about  1411.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
poor  and  religious  peasants,  who  implanted  in  her  heart 
at  an  early  age  the  seeds  of  that  exalted  enthusiasm 
which  subsequently  obtained  so  absolute  an  ascendency 
over  her  character.  At  this  time  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Orleanists  or  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians  deso¬ 
lated  France  by  their  wars.  The  former  supported  the 
claims  of  Charles  VII. ;  while  the  latter  had  sworn  al¬ 
legiance  to  Henry  V.  of  England.  Joan  from  infancy 
had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Organists,  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded.  Her  devotion  to  their  cause  was 
increased  by  the  cruelties  which  she  frequently  saw  the 
enemy  commit.  She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  around  her,  and  even  sold 
her  bed  and  the  greater  part  of  her  clothing  in  order  to 
procure  them  supplies.  She  afterwards  stated  that  as 
early  as  the  age  of  thirteen  she  received  commands  from 
Heaven  to  go  and  liberate  France.  These  commands 
continued  to  be  repeated ;  but  her  parents  endeavoured 
to  suppress  her  enthusiasm.  She,  however,  obtained 
the  assistance  of  an  uncle,  who  introduced  her  to  De 
Baudricourt,  the  commander  of  a  neighbouring  fortress, 
before  whom  her  voices,  as  she  termed  them,  had  or¬ 
dered  her  to  lay  her  divine  commission.  That  officer  at 
first  treated  her  assertions  with  scorn ;  but  finally,  on 
account  of  the  disasters  that  his  prince  had  suffered,  he 
gave  her  the  assistance  which  she  had  requested,  and 
in  February,  1429,  with  a  guard  of  five  or  six  men,  she 
set  out  on  her  journey  for  Chinon,  where  Charles  then 
held  his  court.  At  this  time  his  cause  appeared  to  be 
almost  desperate.  Orleans,  which  was  the  only  place  of 
importance  that  remained  to  him,  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  English.  Joan  appeared  before  him,  and  declared 
that  her  mission  was  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  conduct 
him  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned.  At  this  period  she  had 
reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and  possessed  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  countenance  and  noble  form.  Charles  was  convinced 
of  the  truthfulness  of  her  statements,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  his  ecclesiastics  and  courtiers, 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  military  commander,  and 
placed  a  considerable  body  of  troops  at  her  disposal. 
She  entered  Orleans  about  the  last  of  April,  1429,  with 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  in  one  week  raised  the  siege. 
In  battle  Joan  displayed  great  personal  bravery.  She 
subsequently  gained  the  battles  of  Jargeau  and  Patay,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  noted  Talbot  was  made  prisoner. 
Several  important  cities  surrendered  to  her  without  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  that  sht 
received  her  military  command,  Charles  was  crowned  at 
Rheims,  in  the  cathedral  consecrated  to  the  coronation  of 
the  French  sovereigns.  She  then  petitioned  the  king  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  return  home  ;  but  he  prevailed 
on  her  to  continue  in  the  army.  The  following  spring,  as 
she  was  making  a  sortie  against  the  Burgundians  near 
Compi&gne,  she  was  captured  by  them  and  subsequently 
handed  over  to  the  English,  who,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  the  University  of  Paris,  urgently  demanded 
her  execution  as  a  sorceress.  The  King  of  England 
granted  their  request,  and  Joan,  after  a  mock-trial  at 
Rouen,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  1431,  she  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  victims  of 
the  inquisition,  and,  amidst  the  clamours  of  assembled 
thousands,  conducted  to  the  stake,  where,  in  l  short 
time,  her  body  was  consumed.  She  died  declaring  that 
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her  voices  had  not  deceived  her,  and  with  the  name  of 
Jesus  on  her  lips.  Many  of  those  who  had  most  eagerly 
sought  her  death  were  melted  to  tears  ;  and  even  the 
executioner  declared  that  he  had  committed  an  unpar¬ 
donable  sin.  A  secretary  of  the  King  of  England  also 
said,  “We  are  lost  I  we  have  burned  a  saint.”  Thus 
perished  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  against  whom  not  the 
slightest  crime  could  be  proved.  If  the  inspiration  which 
she  received  came  not  from  the  source  to  which  she 
attributed  it,  it  was  at  least  the  offspring  of  bravery,  of 
generosity,  of  patriotism,  of  those  virtues  which  have 
raised  to  immortality  so  many  of  the  great  and  good. 
In  the  high-coloured  and  eulogistic  account  given  of 
her  by  Michelet,  he  remarks,  “  She  had  the  goodness  of 
the  ancient  martyrs,  but  with  this  difference  :  the  early 
Christians  remained  pure  and  virtuous  only  in  retiring 
from  the  encounter  and  in  separating  themselves  from 
the  struggles  and  temptations  of  the  world,  while  she 
was  benign  in  the  fiercest  conflicts,  good  among  the  bad, 
gentle  even  in  war ;  ‘  into  war,  that  triumph  of  the  devil, 
she  carried  the  spirit  of  Heaven.’  This  tenderness  of 
heart  she  had  for  all  men.  She  wept  after  the  victories, 
and  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  English.” 
Her  death  stamped  indelible  infamy  on  all  the  parties 
connected  with  the  war, — on  the  Burgundians  for  de¬ 
livering  her  to  her  inveterate  enemies,  on  the  English 
and  their  French  allies  for  their  inhuman  cruelty  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  on  her  own  prince  and  party  for 
not  making  a  powerful  attempt  to  save  her. 

See  Barth^lhmy  dh  Beauregard,  “  Histoire  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
2  vols.,  1847  ;  Desjardins,  “Vie  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1854  ;  Vallet 
dk  Virivili-e,  “  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  la  Famille,  etc.  de  Jeanne 
Dare,”  1854;  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  “  Histoire  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
1753;  Lb  Brun  de  Charmettes,  “Histoire  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
4  vols.,  1817;  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1852; 
Jules  Michelet,  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1853;  R.  M.  Evans,  “Story 
of  Joan  of  Arc,”  1847;  A.  M.  Meneghblli,  “Giovanna  d’Arc,” 
Padua,  1841;  Michelet,  “History  of  France;”  Carl  Lirbelt, 
“Dziewica  Orleanska  ustep  dziejdw  Francyi,”  Posen,  1847;  Guidc 
Goerres,  “Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,”  1834;  Harriet  Parr, 
“Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1866;  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
“Miscellaneous  Essays.” 

Joan  [Sp.  Juana,  Hoo-in'yi]  Renriquez,  (Sn-ree'- 
kSth,)  Queen  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  daughter  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Henriquez,  of  the  blood-royal  of  Castile,  and 
admiral  of  that  kingdom.  In  1444  she  was  married  to 
John  II.  of  Aragon,  and  in  1452  gave  birth  to  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  energy  of 
character  and  of  uncommon  mental  endowments ;  and 
to  her  advice  and  assistance  many  of  the  successes  of 
John  II.  are  to  be  attributed.  Died  in  1468. 

Joanes,Ho-i'n§s,  or  Juanes,  Hoo-i'ngs,  (Vincente,) 
an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  born  in  Valencia  in  1523, 
studied  at  Rome,  and  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  artist 
of  the  Valencian  school.  Died  in  1579.  Among  his 
most  important  works  may  be  mentioned  Christ  after 
death  borne  by  the  angels,  the  Saviour  with  the  two 
prophets,  and  a  Saint  Francis. 

Joannes.  See  John. 

Joannes  Comnenus.  See  Calo-Joannes. 

Joannes  Massiliensis.  See  Cassian,  (John.) 

Joannet,  zho't'n (Claude,)  a  French  littiratmr , 
born  at  Dole  in  1716;  died  in  1789. 

Joanny,  zho'2'ne',  the  assumed  name  of  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Bernard  Brissebarre,  a  famous  French  tragic 
actor,  born  at  Dijon  in  1775,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  to  Talma.  Died  in  1849. 

Jo5o  (or  Joam)  of  Portugal.  See  John. 

Jo3o  or  Juan,  surnamed  Df.  Dios  or  De  Dieu.  See 
Dieu. 

Jo'ash  [Heb.  15WV]  or  Je-ho'ash,  King  of  Judah, 
and  son  of  Ahaziah.  He  ascended  the  throne  when 
seven  years  of  age,  and  reigned  virtuously  forty  years. 
He  was  assassinated  by  his  servants  in  838  b.C. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ;  II.  Kings  xi.  and  xii. 

Joash  or  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
father,  Jehoahaz,  839  or  840  B.C.,  and  reigned  sixteen  years. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii. ;  II.  Chronicles  xxv.  17. 

Job,  [Heb.  Gr.  ’I <j/3;  Arabic,  Aiyoob,  (Aiyoub 
or  Aiyub,)  I'yoob';  Ger.  Hiob,  hee'op ;  It.  Giobbe, 
iob'bi,]  a  patriarch  of  Uz,  (a  country  which  is  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  same  as  Idumaea,)  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  a  very  remote  antiquity.  One  of  the  most 
sublime  books  of  the  Old  Testament  bears  his  name  and 


gives  an  account  of  his  life  and  virtues.  By  many  it  has 
been  thought  that  Job  was  an  allegorical  character;  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  this  supposition. 
He  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (xv.  16,)  and 
by  Saint  James,  (v.  11,)  as  a  real  person.  Much  con¬ 
troversy  has  arisen  about  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  author  of  the  book ;  but  both  these  points  remain 
unsettled.  This  work  was  written  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
mixture  of  Arabic. 

Job  or  Aiyoob,  i'yoob',  (Solomon,)  an  African 
prince,  son  of  a  king  of  Bondoo,  in  Senegambia.  In 
1730  he  was  sold  to  the  English,  who  carried  him  to 
Maryland,  where  he  became  a  slave.  His  story  interested 
General  Oglethorpe  and  others,  who  ransomed  him  and 
sent  him  to  England  in  1733.  He  was  presented  at 
court,  and  attracted  much  attention.  He  produced  an 
interesting  geographical  account  of  his  native  country, 
and  wrote  from  memory,  it  is  said,  three  copies  of  the 
Koran.  He  returned  to  Bondoo  about  1735. 

Jobard,  zho'bitR',  (J.  B.  A.  M.,)  a  writer  on  social 
economy,  born  in  Haute-Marne,  France,  in  1792.  He 
lived  in  Belgium.  Died  in  1861. 

Jobb6-Duval,  zho'b&'  dii'vitl',  (Armand  Marik 
F£lix,)  a  French  painter,  born  at  Carhaix,  July  16, 1821. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1829,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  De 
laroche.  He  is  best  known  by  his  refined  and  delicate 
religious  pictures  and  his  portraits.  Died  April  2,  1889. 

Jobert,  zho'baiR',  (Louis,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Paris  in  1637.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  a  preacher.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  medals.  Died  in  1719. 

Jobert  de  Lamballe,  zho'baiR'  deh  ISN'btl',  (An¬ 
toine  Joseph,)  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  born  at 
Lamballe  in  1799.  He  lectured  in  Paris,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  “Treatise  on  Plastic  Surgery,” 
(“Traits  de  Chirurgie  plastique,”  2  vols.,  1849.)  He 
became  surgeon  to  the  emperor  in  1854.  Died  in  1867. 

Jo-cas'ta  or  Jo-cas'te,  [Gr.  ’I OKaarq ;  Fr.  Jocaste* 
zho'kfst',]  sometimes  called  Epicaste,  the  wife  of  Laius, 
and  the  mother  of  CEdipus.  According  to  tradition,  she 
was  married  to  GEdipus  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  hung  herself  after  she  discovered  the  relationship 
between  them. 

Jog'^-lyn,  (Ada  Maria,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  at  Aldershot  in  i860.  She  has  written  “A  Big 
Stake,”  (1892,)  “A  Regular  Fraud,”  (1896,)  “Miss 
Rayburn’s  Diamonds,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Jo5'?-lJfn,  (Robert,)  Lord,  M.P.,  an  English  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  1816,  visited  China  about  1840,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Six  Months  in  China.”  Died  in  1854. 

Jo-eha'nan  or  Jo-ha'nan  Ben  E-H-e'zer,  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  born  in  Palestine  about  184  a.d.  He  compiled 
the  “Jerusalem  Gemara,”  a  part  of  the  Talmud.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  279  a.d. 

Jocher  or  Joecher,  yo'Ker,  (Christian  Gottlieb,) 
an  eminent  German  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1694.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  his- 
toiy  at  Leipsic  about  1730.  His  most  important  work 
is  a  “Universal  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,”  (“Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,”  4  vols.,  1750-51,)  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  Supplements  have  been  published  by 
Adelung  and  others.  Died  in  1758. 

Jochmus,  yoK'mtis,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  general, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1808.  About  1838  he  was  sent  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Constantinople  to  plan  a  campaign 
in  Syria.  He  became  general-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies  of  England  and  Turkey  in  December,  1840.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Archduke 
John,  Vicar  of  the  German  empire,  in  May,  1849,  an<^ 
resigned  in  December  of  that  year.  Died  in  1881. 

Jocundua.  See  Giocondo,  (Giovanni.) 

Jode,  de,  deh  yo'deh,  (Arnold,)  son  of  Pieter,  Jr., 
noticed  below,  was  born  about  1636.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  inferior  to  his  grandfather  and  father  as  an 
engraver.  While  in  London,  in  1667,  he  engraved  for 
Charles  I.  “Mercury  Instructing  Cupid,”  by  Correggio. 
Among  his  other  works  is  “The  Infant  Jesus  embracing 
Saint  John.” 

See  Basan,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs." 
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Jode,  de,  (Pieter,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born  in  1570 ; 
died  in  1634.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  may  be  mentioned  “The  Last  Judgment,”  by 
Cousin,  and  “Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  Saint 
Peter,”  by  Rubens. 

Jode,  de,  (Pieter  or  Petrus,)  Jr.,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1606.  He  engraved 
numerous  pictures  from  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Titian,  and 
other  artists.  Among  his  best  works  is  “The  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,”  after  Rubens.  Died  after  1660. 

Jodelle,  zho'dSl',  (Etienne,)  Lord  of  Lymodin,  born 
at  Paris  in  1532.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  French  poets 
termed  the  “  Pleiades.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  write  plays  in  the  French  language  and  to  introduce 
choruses  after  the  Greek  manner.  It  is  said  that  his 
fluency  of  composition  was  so  great  that  on  a  wager  he 
composed  in  one  night  five  hundred  Latin  verses  on  a 
given  subject  He  died  poor  in  1573.  His  principal 
production  was  the  tragedy  of  “Cleopatra,”  (1552.) 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Bayle,  “  His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  Saintf 
Beuve,  “Po^sie  Fran^aise  au  seizi&me  Si&cle.” 

Jo-do'cus  (or  Jus'tus)  of  Ghent,  known  also  by 
the  Italian  name  of  Giusto  da  Guanto,  a  Flemish 
painter,  who  about  1465-74  painted  “The  Communion 
of  the  Apostles”  at  Urbino.  Very  little  is  known  about 
him. 

Jo'drell,  (Richard  Paul,)  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  born  in  1745.  He  produced  “A  Widow  and  no 
Widow,”  a  farce,  “The  Persian  Heroine,”  a  tragedy, 
(1786,)  and  “  Philology  of  the  English  Language,”  (1820.) 
Died  in  1831. 

Joecher.  See  Jocher. 

Jo'el,  [Heb.  SiO’;  Gr.  ’IwyA,]  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
Hebrew  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  about  800-750  b.c.  A  passage  of  his  prophecy 
is  quoted  in  Acts  ii.  17. 

Joerdens.  See  Jordens. 

Joffredus.  See  Jouffroi. 

Jof'frid,  an  English  abbot  of  Lincolnshire,  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Peter  de  Blois,  a  writer  of  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  states  that  Joffrid  was  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Jogues,  zhog,  (Isaac,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Or* 
Hans  in  1607,  spent  many  years  in  Canada  as  a  missionary. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks  in  1646. 

Johann,  (princes  of  Germany.)  See  John. 

Johanneau,  zho't'no',  (Eloi,)  a  French  antiquary, 
born  near  Blois  in  1770.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academie  Celtique.  In  i8ti  he  became  imperial 
censor  of  books.  He  wrote  on  botany,  Celtic  monuments, 
and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1851. 

Johannaeus,  (Finnus.)  See  Jonsson,  (Finn.) 

Johannes,  the  Latin  for  John,  which  see. 

Johannes  Antiochemis.  See  John  of  Antioch. 

Johannes  Climacus.  See  Climacus. 

Johannes  Secundus.  See  Everard,  (Johannes.) 

Johannot,  zho't'no',  (Charles,)  eldest  son  of  Fran¬ 
cois,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Frankfort  about  1790. 
lie  was  a  skilful  engraver,  and  produced  illustrations  of 
the  life  of  Saint  Genevieve  of  Brabant.  Died  in  1825. 

Johannot,  (Charles  Henri  Alfred,)  an  engraver 
and  painter,  second  son  of  Francois,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Offenbach  in  1801.  He  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  his  vignette-designs  illustrating  the  French 
translations  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Cooper.  Among  his 
best  paintings  are  “  The  Entrance  of  Mademoiselle 
Montpensier  into  Orleans  during  the  Fronde,”  and  “  Mary 
Stuart  leaving  Scotland.”  Died  in  1837. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^u^rale.” 

Johannot,  (Francois,)  a  German  designer  and  en¬ 
graver,  of  French  extraction,  was  born  in  Hesse-Darm- 
Btadt,  and  lived  about  1790.  He  settled  at  Paris  with 
his  partner,  Charles  Andre.  . 

Johannot,  (Tony,)  a  painter  and  wood-engraver,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Offenbach  in  1803. 
He  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  designer  and  engraver 
of  vignettes  for  books.  Among  the  works  which  he 
illustrated  are  “  Werther,”  the  plays  of  Moli£re,  “  Manon 
Lescaut,”  “Jerome  Paturot,”  and  “The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1852. 


John  [Gr.  ’luawijc  ;  Lat.  Johan'nes  ;  Fr.  Jean,  zhfiN ; 
It.  Giovanni,  jo-vin'nee]  the  Divine,  commonly  called 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  with  his  brother  James, 
was  among  the  first  to  become  a  disciple  of  our  Saviour 
when  He  commenced  his  ministry.  John  was  made 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and  his  gentle,  loving  spirit 
appears  to  have  especially  endeared  him  to  his  divine 
Master.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.”  He  was  with  his  Master  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane.  When  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross. 
He  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  beloved 
disciple.  After  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus, 
Saint  John  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
propagators  of  the  Christian  religion.  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  labours.  We 
are  told  by  Tertullian  and  Saint  Jerome  that  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  by  the  order  of  a  Roman  proconsul, 
he  was  immersed  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  that  in 
this  terrible  ordeal  he  was  miraculously  preserved,  so 
that  he  sustained  not  the  slightest  injury.  After  this 
he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation.  He  also  wrote  three 
Epistles,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  John.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Ephesus  in  99  A.D.,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sharp  discussion  as  to 
the  authorship  of  Saint  John’s  Gospel.  Orthodox  theolo¬ 
gians  in  general,  with  many  Unitarians,  like  Ezra  Abbot 
and  E.  H.  Sears,  assert  that  Saint  John  was  its  author. 

Among  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  John  appears  to 
have  most  fully  comprehended  the  character  and  spirit 
of  his  divine  Master.  He  first  announced  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  the  great  central  truth  of  Christianity, 
that  “  God  is  love,” — a  truth  which,  in  his  view,  finds 
its  fullest  proof  in  the  great  fact  that  God  gave  His 
Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  (See  John  iii.  16, 
17;  and  I.  Epistle  iv.  8,  9,  10.)  The  soul  of  “the  be¬ 
loved  disciple”  seems  ever  filled  with  the  one  theme. 
Love,  not  fear,  is  to  be  the  motive  of  obedience  : — “  If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments.”  The  love  to  which 
he  refers  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  a  living  power : — 
“  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command¬ 
ments.”  (See  John  xiv.  15,  21,  23;  I.  Epistle  iv.) 

See  F.  A.  Tholuck,  “  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,"  the 
7th  edition  of  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  Philadelphia,  1859;  Wegscheidkr,  “Introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  John,”  Gottingen,  1806;  Abbot,  ‘‘The  Authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel;”  E.  H.  Sears,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  the 
Heart  of  Christ,”  1872. 

John  I.,  surnamed  Zimis'ces,  [Gr.  T became 
Emperor  of  the  East  in  969  a.d.  He  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  against  the  Rossi,  or  Russians,  and  quelled 
serious  disturbances  in  his  eastern  provinces.  He  died 
of  poison,  as  he  was  returning  to  Constantinople,  in  975. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  talents. 

John  III.,  of  the  family  of  Ducas,  surnamed  Vatat'- 
zes,  born  in  Thrace  in  1193,  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
Theodore  Lascaris,  in  1222,  as  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Constantinople  being  then  in  possession  of  the  Latins, 
ohn  fixed  his  capital  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia.  In  1235  he 
esieged  Constantinople,  but  was  repulsed.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  reconquered  all  the  other  possessions  belonging  to 
the  Greek  Empire  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Latins. 
John  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  did  much 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Died  in  1255. 

John  IV.  (Las'caris)  succeeded  his  father  Theodore 
as  Emperor  of  the  East  in  1259,  when  he  was  aged  but 
six  years.  He  was  deprived  of  the  crown  in  1261  by 
Micnael  Palaeologus,  who  put  out  his  eyes  and  im¬ 
prisoned  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

John  V.  See  Cantacuzenus. 

John  VI.,  (Paleeol'ogus,)  born  in  1332,  was  a  son  of 
Andronicus,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  Constantinople  in  1341.  He  was  afterwards  impris¬ 
oned  by  one  of  his  sons.  During  these  intestine  troubles 
the  Turks  attacked  the  capital,  and  forced  John  to  con¬ 
clude  a  disgraceful  treaty.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Manuel.  Died  in  1391. 

John  VII.  (Palaeologus)  succeeded  his  father  Man¬ 
uel  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in  1425.  Being 
unable  to  oppose  the  Turkish  invaders,  he  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Latins ;  and,  in  order  to  cement  the 
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union,  he  formed  a  reconciliation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  which,  however,  lasted  but  a 
short  period.  Died  in  1448.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Constantine  XIII. 

See  Lb  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.*' 

John  [Sp.  Juan,  Hoo4n']  I.,  son  of  Peter  (Pedro)  IV., 
was  born  in  1350,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon  in 
1387.  Died  in  1395. 

John  (Juan)  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  born 
in  I397*  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  enterprising 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In  1425  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Navarre,  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Blanche, 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  by  his  brother  Al¬ 
fonso  V.  to  the  government  of  Aragon.  Blanche  died 
soon  after,  and  in  1447  he  married  Joan  Henriquez,  of 
the  blood-royal  of  Castile,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  became  King  of  Aragon  in 
1458.  He  carried  on  long  and  successful  wars  against 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile  and  Louis  XI.  of  France.  He  also 
suppressed  a  formidable  rebellion  of  the  Catalans.  Died 
in  1479. 

See  Prescott,  “  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,**  chap.  ii. ;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

John  (Juan)  I.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  born 
in  1358.  He  succeeded  his  father  Henry  (Henrique)  II. 
in  1379.  He  subsequently  invaded  Portugal,  but  met 
with  a  total  defeat  at  Aljubarota  in  August,  1385.  Died 
in  1390. 

John  II.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  son  of  Henry 
(Henrique)  III.,  born  in  1404,  was  proclaimed  sovereign 
two  years  later.  He  carried  on  successful  wars  against 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  and  the  Moors  of 
Granada.  By  his  first  wife,  Maria  of  Aragon,  he  left 
three  children,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him  as  Henry 
(Henrique)  IV.  By  his  second  queen,  Isabella,  he  had  a 
daughter,  afterwards  illustrious  as  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
Though  a  feeble  sovereign,  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
learning,  and  his  reign  was  distinguished  for  the  revival 
of  literature  in  Castile.  Died  in  1454. 

See  Prescott,  “Ferdinand  and  Isabella,*’ chap.  i. ;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.’* 

John  (Hans,  h&ns)  I.  of  Denmark  and  II.  of 
Sweden,  son  of  Christian  I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
born  in  1455,  ascended  the  throne  in  1481.  About  the 
ear  1500  the  Swedes  rebelled  against  him  because  he 
ad  garrisoned  the  fortresses  with  Danish  and  German 
troops.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  resign  all  claims  to  the 
Swedish  crown.  Died  in  1513. 

J  ohn,  King  of  England,  surnamed  S  ansterre,(“  Lack- 
land,”)  the  youngest  son  of  Heniy  II.  by  his  queen,  Elea¬ 
nor  of  Guienne,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1 166.  The  king 
at  first  created  him  Earl  of  Montague,  in  Normandy,  and 
in  1178  made  him  Lord  of  Ireland.  In  1189  he  married 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  William,  Earl  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  The  same  year  he  was  a  confederate  in  the 
rebellion  of  his  brother  Richard.  On  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  the  throne  he  gave  John  several  earldoms, 
including  about  one-third  of  the  kingdom.  Soon  after 
Richard’s  departure  on  the  crusade  for  the  Holy  Land, 
John  formed  plans  to  obtain  the  crown  on  the  event  of 
the  king’s  death,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  whom  Richard  had  recognized 
as  his  heir.  When  John  was  informed  of  his  brother’s 
imprisonment  in  Germany,  he  immediately  attempted  to 
usurp  the  throne,  but  was  kept  in  check  by  the  loyalty 
of  the  nobles.  On  the  king’s  return  to  England,  in 
1194,  he  deprived  John  of  all  his  estates  and  compelled 
him  to  make  a  humble  submission.  Richard  died  in 
France  in  1199,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  John,  who  was 
then  with  him.  That  prince  hastened  to  establish  his 
authority  in  Normandy  and  his  other  dominions,  and 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  May,  1199.  In  1201  he 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  married  Isabella 
of  Angouleme.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  espoused 
.he  cause  of  Arthur,  who  commenced  hostilities  against 
John  and  gained  several  victories,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle  and  conveyed  to  Rouen. 
Nothing  further  was  heard  from  him  ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  he  was  murdered.  The  war  afterwards  went 
entirely  against  the  King  of  England,  who  in  the  course 
of  two  years  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  continental 
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possessions.  During  this  period  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  pontiff  by  insisting  on  his 
right  to  appoint  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  see 
being  then  vacant.  The  pope  excommunicated  him  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  (1208.)  John,  how¬ 
ever,  paid  no  attention  to  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
but  imprisoned  or  banished  the  bishops  and  clergy  who 
obeved  the  pope’s  orders.  Meanwhile  he  reduced  Lle¬ 
wellyn,  a  Welsh  prince,  to  subjection,  and  suppressed  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  Finally  the  pope,  having  formally 
deposed  him  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  instigated  the  French  king  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land.  John,  perceiving  his  danger,  made  an  abject  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  papal  legate,  and  resigned  to  him  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  (1213.)  Philip  was 
then  forbidden  to  prosecute  his  enterprise.  For  a  long 
time  John’s  tyranny  had  excited  the  hatred  of  his  barons. 
This  was  increased  by  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who,  presenting  them  with  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 
exhorted  them  to  obtain  the  liberties  therein  granted.  A 
numerous  body  of  barons  solemnly  swore  to  regain  their 
rights  or  to  levy  an  unceasing  war  on  the  king.  King 
John,  being  supported  by  the  pope,  scornfully  refused  to 
make  any  concessions  to  the  barons,  who  raised  a  power¬ 
ful  force  and  marched  to  London,  where  the  citizens 
gladly  received  them.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  John 
consented  to  grant  all  that  they  required,  and  signed  at 
Runnymede  the  famous  Magna  Charta.  Scarcely  had 
he  done  this  before  he  induced  the  pope  to  absolve  him 
from  these  obligations  and  to  excommunicate  several 
of  his  opponents.  He  also  brought  into  England  large 
bodies  of  foreign  troops,  and  gained  several  victories 
over  the  barons..  The  latter  then  chose  Louis,  Dauphin 
of  France,  as  their  king.  This  prince  landed  at  Sand¬ 
wich  in  May,  1216.  John  would  probably  have  been 
successful,  (for  dissensions  were  already  breaking  out  in 
the  camp  of  Louis,)  had  he  not  been  carried  off  by  a 
fever  in  October  of  that  year.  John  has  left  one  of  the 
darkest  names  in  the  history  of  the  English  kings.  He 
was  extremely  cruel,  fickle,  and  licentious,  without  a 
redeeming  virtue.  He  had,  by  his  queen  Isabella,  five 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded  him  as  Henry 
III.  The  second,  Richard,  was  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1257. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;’’  Hallam,  “Constitutional 
History  of  England;’’  Joseph  Berington,  “History  of  Henry  II. 
and  of  Richard  I.  and  John,  his  Sons,’’  1790;  Lingard,  “History 
of  England.’* 

John  [Fr.  Jean,  zhflN]  I.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis 
X.,  King  of  France,  was  born  in  1316.  Though  he  lived 
but  eight  days,  he  is  recorded  among  the  French  mon> 
archs. 

See  N.  de  Monmerqu^,  “Dissertation  historique  sur  Jean  I, 
Roi  de  France,’’  1844. 

John  (Jean)  II.,  surnamed  le  Bon,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Philip 
of  Valois,  in  1350.  Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  meet  John  at  Rouen,  was  there 
imprisoned,  and  several  of  his  lords  put  to  death.  The 
people  of  Navarre  applied  to  England  for  assistance,  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  John  marched  against  him  with  60,000  men,  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  fought 
in  1356,  and  conducted  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honour  by  Edward  III.  While  he  remained 
in  England  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  France  with  the  peas¬ 
antry,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  “  La  Jacquerie.” 
In  this  revolt  the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  plundered 
and  burnt  and  the  inmates  massacred.  These  ravages 
continued  for  two  years,  until  the  dauphin,  assisted  by 
several  powerful  lords,  defeated  the  peasants,  putting 
thousands  of  them  to  the  sword.  In  1360,  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  France  and  England,  John  re¬ 
turned  to  his  capital ;  but,  finding  much  opposition  made 
by  the  nobles  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  again 
visited  England,  to  confer  with  King  Edward.  He  was 
soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died  in  London  in  1364. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Froissart,  “ Chroni¬ 
cles;’’  Michelet,  “Histoire  de  France;”  Henri  Martin,  “ His¬ 
tone  de  France.” 

John  I.  of  Navarre.  See  John  II.  of  France. 
John  IX  of  Navarre.  See  John  II.  of  Aragon. 
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John  IIL  of  Navarre,  or  Jean  d’Albret,  zhftN 
dfl'bR^',  began  to  reign  in  1494.  In  1512  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  invaded  Navarre  and  drove  John  from  the 
throne.  Died  in  1516. 

John  I.,  King  of  Poland,  a  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  was 
born  in  1459,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1492.  He 
waged  war  against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  Died  in  1501. 

John  II.  of  Poland.  See  Casimir  V. 

John  III.  of  Poland.  See  Sobieski. 

John  [Port.  J0A0  or  Joam,  zho-owN'j  I.,  surnamed  the 
Great,  King  of  Portugal,  the  natural  son  of  Peter  L, 
was  born  in  1357.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  in  1385,  he  assumed  the  regal  power  in  opposition 
to  the  rights  of  Ferdinand’s  daughter  Beatrix,  who  had 
married  John  I.,  King  of  Castile.  This  led  to  a  war  with 
Spain,  in  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  gained  several 
important  victories  and  firmly  established  his  power.  He 
subsequently  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa.  During  his  reign  the  Portuguese  com¬ 
menced  those  maritime  expeditions  which  soon  after 
rendered  them  so  celebrated.  Under  the  command  of 
his  son,  Prince  Henry,  they  discovered  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  and  several  places  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  Died  in  1433. 

See  La  Cl^dr,  “  Histoire  g4n£rale  de  Portugal;”  Fernando 
Lopez,  ‘‘Chronica  del  Rey  J0X0  I.,”  3  vols.,  1644;  Manoel  Mon- 
teiro,  ‘‘Joannes  Portugalia*  Reges,”  1742. 

John  (Joao)  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the 
Perfect,  son  of  Alfonso  V.,  was  born  in  1455,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1481.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  fought  against  the  African  Moors  and  took  Ar- 
rile  and  Tangiers,  and  five  years  later  gained  the  battle 
of  Toro  over  the  Castilians.  Soon  after  his  coronation 
he  quelled  a  powerful  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  his  nobles.  He  encouraged  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Portuguese,  and  fitted  out  a  squadron  destined 
for  the  East  Indies  and  the  Eastern  Seas.  Died  in  1495. 

See  Vasconcellos,  “Vida  y  Acciones  del  Rey  Don  Juan  II.,” 
1639,  (translated  into  French,  1641;)  DamiAo  de  Goes,  “Chronica 
do  Principe  Dom  JoSo  Rey,”  etc.,  1567;  “  Nouvelle  Biographic 
GfSn^rale.” 

John  (JoSo)  III.,  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1502, 
succeeded  his  father,  Emanuel  the  Great,  in  1521.  In 
1524  he  married  Catherine  of  Austria,  to  whose  brother, 
Charles  V.,  he  gave  his  sister  Isabella  in  marriage.  He 
colonized  Brazil,  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  Seas  a  fleet, 
by  which  Japan  was  discovered.  He  established  the 
Inquisition  in  Portugal  and  its  colonies.  Died  in  1557. 

John  (JoJo)  IV.,  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  chief 
of  the  dynasty  of  Braganza,  was  born  in  1604.  He  threw 
off  the  authority  of  Spain,  to  which  Portugal  had  been 
subjected  since  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  king 
in  1640.  He  enacted  many  wise  and  beneficial  laws,  and 
died,  greatly  regretted  by  the  nation,  in  1656. 

See  Vhrtot,  “  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Portugal,”  1689. 

John  (Joao)  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1689,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Peter  II.,  in  1707.  He  joined  the  allies 
against  France  and  Spain  about  1702.  After  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  (1713)  devoted  his  time  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  education  and  commerce.  Died  in  1750. 

See  “Vida,  Successos  e  Fallecimento  do  Rey  J0S0  V.,”  Lisbon, 
1750;  Ferdinand  Denis,  “  Portugal.” 

John  (Joao)  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1769,  and 
was  appointed  Regent  of  Portugal  in  1793  on  account  of 
the  derangement  of  his  mother,  Maria  I.,  who  was  then 
queen-regnant.  In  1807,  when  the  French  invaded 
Portugal,  he  sailed  to  Brazil,  where  he  received  the  title 
of  emperor.  He  returned  in  1821,  soon  after  which  the 
Brazilians  revolted  and  declared  themselves  independent. 
Died  in  1826. 

See  “  Histoire  de  Jean  VI,  Roi  de  Portugal,”  1827;  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

John,  King  of  Scotland.  See  Baliol. 

John  of  Russia.  See  Ivan. 

John  (Johan,  yo'hln)  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  the' last 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sverker,  succeeded  Eric  in  1216.  He 
was  very  active  in  establishing  Christianity.  Died  in  1222. 

John  II.  of  Sweden.  See  John  I.  of  Denmark. 

John  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  second  son  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  was  born  in  1537.  He  married  Catherine 
Jagellon,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland.  In 
1560  he  visited  England,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 


his  elder  brother  Eric  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1568  he  deposed  Eric  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  his  stead.  Influenced  by  his  queen,  he 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion,  but  was 
effectually  resisted  by  his  brother  Charles,  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants.  Died 
in  1592. 

John,  King,  or  Emperor,  of  Abyssinia,  was  known  as 
Prince  Kassai  or  Kasa,  (Lij  Kassa,)  and  was  Under- 
Governor  of  Adowa.  In  1867  the  Emperor  Theodore 
made  him  one  of  the  kings  of  Tigre.  In  1868  he  as¬ 
sisted  the  English  in  their  march  against  Theodore,  after 
whose  fall  John  received  from  the  conquerors  large 
amounts  of  military  stores.  Civil  wars  followed,  but  in 
1872  John  was  crowned  at  Axoom.  In  1876  he  repelled 
an  Egyptian  invasion,  and  in  1879  he  received  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  Menilek,  King  of  Shoa.  Died  March  12,  1889. 

John  (Jean)  I.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  was  born  in  1217. 
Having  attempted  to  check  the  papal  encroachments, 
the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution.  Died  in  1284. 

John  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1239.  He 
married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Count  of  Richemont. 
He  was  also  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Philippe  le  Bel. 
He  was  killed  at  the  ordination  of  Clement  V.  at  Lyons 
by  the  falling  of  a  wall. 

John  III.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  surnamed  the  Good, 
succeeded  his  father,  Arthur  II.,  in  1312.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  just  and  benevolent  prince.  Died  in 
1341. 

John  IV.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  known  as  Jean  de 
Montfort,  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1293.  John  (Jean)  IIL,  having  no  children,  willed  the 
dukedom  to  Charles  de  Blois  ;  but  Jean  de  Montfort,  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  legitimate  heir,  soon  reduced  all 
the  towns  and  provinces  to  his  subjection,  and  went  to 
England  to  render  homage  to  King  Edward  for  his  estates. 
On  his  return  he  was  summoned  before  the  court  of  peers 
to  prove  his  claims  to  Bretagne.  The  peers  decided 
against  him,  and  he  raised  an  army  to  defend  his  rights, 
but  was  shortly  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Louvre  at  Paris. 
In  the  mean  time  the  war  was  carried  on  with  energy 
by  his  duchess,  Jeanne  of  Flanders.  At  the  expiration 
of  nearly  four  years,  John  escaped,  disguised  as  a  mer¬ 
chant.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1345. 

See  Daru,  "Histoire  de  Bretagne.” 

John  (Jean)  V.,  (or  John  IV.,  according  to  some 
authorities,)  Duke  of  Bretagne,  born  in  1338,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Edward  III.  of  England.  By  a  decisive  victory  over 
his  competitor,  Charles  de  Blois,  at  Auray,  in  1364,  he 
obtained  possession  of  Bretagne.  He  afterwards  fought 
for  the  English  against  the  French,  who  drove  him  out 
of  Bretagne  about  1374 ;  but  he  was  soon  restored.  Died 
in  1399. 

See  Sismondi,  “  Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

John  (Jean)  VI.,  son  of  the  preceding,  became  Duke 
of  Bretagne  in  1399,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He 
carried  on  a  war  against  the  Count  of  Penthievre  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  against  France.  Died 
in  1443. 

John,  surnamed  the  Fearless,  [Fr.  Jean  Sans  Feur, 
z1i6n  s6n  puR,]  Duke  of  Burgundy,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1371,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Bold.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  assisted  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary, 
against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis.  When  taken  before  the  Sultan  Bava- 
zeed,  (Bajazet,)  he  evinced  so  much  courage  that  that 
sovereign  gave  him  his  liberty  and  the  surname  of  Sans 
Peur,  (the  “  Fearless.”)  After  his  return  to  France  he 
was  engaged  in  fighting  the  English  and  in  political  in¬ 
trigues  at  the  French  ccurt.  He  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  dauphin  of  France  in  1406.  He  caused  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  i«;D7,  and 
obtained  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  murdered  in  1419,  at  the  instigation  of  the  dauphin, 
son  of  Charles  VI. 
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John,  [Ger.  Johann,  yo'hJn,]  surnamed  the  Con¬ 
stant,  a  son  of  the  Elector  Ernest,  was  born  in  1467, 
and  became  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1525.  lie  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in  1530  caused  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  Diet 
assembled  at  that  city.  Died  in  1532. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

John  [Lat.  Johan'nes;  Fr.  Jean,  zhftN;  It.  Gio¬ 
vanni,  jo-v&n'neej  I.,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  was  raised  to 
the  Roman  see  upon  the  death  of  Hormisdas,  in  523. 
He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  by  King 
Theodoric  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Arians ;  and  on 
his  return,  having  displeased  that  monarch,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  526. 

John  II.,  surnamed  Mercurius,  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  succeeded  Boniface  II.  in  532  or  533.  Died 
535- 

John  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pelagius  I. 
in  560.  Died  about  573,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bene¬ 
dict  I. 

John  IV.,  a  Dalmatian,  succeeded  Severinus  in  640. 
He  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Monothelites  and  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  called  “  The  Exposition 
of  Faith,”  which  was  issued  in  their  defence.  Died  in 
642,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodorus. 

John  V.,  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  was  chosen 
pope  on  the  death  of  Benedict  II.,  in  685,  and  died  in 
687.  Conon  succeeded  him. 

J ohn  VI.,  a  Greek,  succeeded  Sergius  I.  in  701.  During 
his  pontificate  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  tried 
and  acquitted  of  the  charges  preferred  by  the  English 
clergy.  Died  in  705. 

John  VII.,  a  native  of  Greece,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  preceding.  Died  in  707.  Sisinnius  succeeded 
him. 

John  VIII.,  (called  John  IX.  by  those  who  admit  the 
truth  of  Pope  Joan’s  history,)  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
succeeded  Adrian  II.  in  872.  He  crowned  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  afterwards  Charles  le  Gros.  He 
confirmed  Phocius  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  878 
the  Saracens  invaded  Italy  and  compelled  him  to  pay 
tribute.  Died  in  882.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  II. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

John  IX.,  an  Italian,  became  pope  in  898,  after  the 
death  of  Theodore  II.  Died  about  900. 

J  ohn  X.  was  elected  in  915,  through  the  influence  of  his 
mistress  Theodora,  as  successor  to  Lando.  He  crowned 
Berengarius  as  emperor.  Subsequently,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  sovereign,  he  marched  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  Italy,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them 
from  the  country.  At  this  time  Guido,  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  with  his  wife,  the  infamous  Marozia,  possessed 
great  power  in  Rome.  John,  having  offended  them,  was 
seized  in  his  palace  by  their  soldiers  and  put  in  prison, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  928. 

John  XI.,  elected  pope  in  931,  was  the  son  of  Maro¬ 
zia,  as  some  suppose,  by  Pope  Sergius  III.  Alberico, 
another  son  of  Marozia,  raised  a  revolt  against  his 
mother,  whom  he  imprisoned  with  John  in  the  castle 
of  Sant’  Angelo.  The  latter  died  about  936,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  VII. 

John  XII.,  son  of  Alberico,  was  elected  successor  to 
Agapetus  II.  in  956,  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old. 
He  changed  his  name  from  Octavianus.  Four  years 
later  he  crowned  Otho  I.  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Italy.  Subsequently  he  became  so  notorious  for 
his  oppression  and  licentiousness  that  Otho  returned  to 
Rome  in  963  and  caused  John  to  be  deposed  and  Leo 
VIII.  to  be  chosen  in  his  place.  But,  as  soon  as  Otho 
left  Italy,  John  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
party,  drove  out  Leo,  and  committed  great  atrocities. 
He  died  in  964.  One  of  his  mistresses,  named  Joan, 
exercised  much  influence  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  story  of  “  Pope  Joan.” 

SeeBARONius,  “Annales.” 

John  XIU.,  Bishop  of  Narni,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
see  in  965  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  The 
Romans,  however,  being  opposed  to  this  election,  im¬ 
prisoned  John.  Otho  marched  to  Rome,  liberated  him, 
tmd  hanged  several  of  his  opponents.  John  crowned 


Otho  II.,  son  of  Otho  I.,  as  emperor.  Died  in  972,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Benedict  VI. 

John  XIV.,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
see,  as  successor  to  Benedict  VII.,  about  984.  After  a 
pontificate  of  nine  months,  he  was  deposed  by  Boniface 

VII.  and  put  in  prison,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  in  985. 

John  XV.,  elected  successor  to  John  XIV.,  died  a  few 
days  after.  By  some  he  is  left  out  of  the  order  of  popes. 

John  XVI.,  a  native  of  Rome,  became  pope  about 
986.  During  his  pontificate,  a  patrician,  named  Cres- 
centius,  caused  great  disturbances  and  drove  the  pope 
from  Rome.  He  was,  however,  reinstated  in  his  au¬ 
thority  by  the  emperor  Otho.  Died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  V. 

John  XVlI.,  whose  previous  name  was  Philaga- 
THius,  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  was 
chosen  pope  in  997  by  the  faction  of  Crescentius,  in  op¬ 
position  to  Gregory  V.  Otho  III.,  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  executed  Crescentius  with  his  adherents, 
and  imprisoned  John  after  having  horribly  mutilated  him. 

John  XVIII.  was  elected  successor  to  Sylvester  II. 
in  1003,  and  died  four  months  afterwards. 

John  XIX.,  elected  pope  in  1004.  He  sent  Saint 
Bruno  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Russians,  and  healed 
the  schism  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Died  in  1009,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  IV. 

John  XX.,  previously  named  Romanus,  was  the  son 
of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuscany,  and  brother  of  Benedict 

VIII. ,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1024.  In  1027  he  crowned 
Conrad  as  emperor.  He  died  in  1033  or  1034,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benedict  IX. 

John  XXI.,  born  in  Lisbon,  was  elected  successor  to 
Adrian  V.  about  1276.  He  died  after  a  pontificate  of  a 
few  months.  Nicholas  III.  succeeded  him. 

John  XXII.,  a  native  of  Cahors,  in  France,  and  pre¬ 
viously  known  as  Jacques  d’Euse,  or  James  of  Ossa, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  V.  in  1316.  He  was 
consecrated  at  Lyons,  and  made  his  residence  at  Avignon. 
At  this  period  there  was  a  competition  for  the  throne  of 
Germany  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of 
Austria.  John,  who  declared  that  he  had  the  right  to 
appoint  the  emperor,  excommunicated  Louis  in  1324  or 
1327,  and  advanced  the  claims  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples. 
This  led  to  a  long  war  in  Italy  between  the  Guelphs, 
who  were  allies  of  Robert,  and  the  Ghibelines,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  troops  of  Louis.  At  first  the  Guelphs  had 
the  advantage  ;  but  their  opponents  soon  gained  ground, 
and  in  1327  Louis  visited  Italy  and  received  the  iron 
crown  of  Milan.  At  Rome  the  Bishops  of  Venice  and 
Aleria  crowned  him  emperor,  after  which  he  deposed 
John  and  appointed  Peter  de  Corvara  in  his  place,  with 
the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  After  the  return  of  Louis  to 
Germany  the  Guelphs  began  to  obtain  the  ascendency. 
John  died  at  Avignon  in  1334.  He  possessed  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities,  was  devoted  to  study,  and  wrote  some 
medical  treatises.  His  avarice,  however,  was  the  most 
prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  to  him  is  attributed 
the  introduction  of  the  Annates,  or  First-Fruits.  He  left, 
besides  his  jewels,  eighteen  millions  of  golden  florins  in 
his  coffers. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes;* 
Platina,  “  Historia  de  Vitis  Pontificum  Romanorum  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

John  XXIII.,  (or  XXIL,  according  to  some  authori¬ 
ties,)  (Cardinal  Cossa,)  a  Neapolitan,  was  elected  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alexander  V.  in  1410,  during  a  schism  of  the 
Church.  His  title  was  disputed  by  two  rivals,  Benedict 
XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  He  was  a  man  of  depraved 
morals  and  of  insatiable  cupidity.  A  quarrel  between 
John  and  Ladislaus  of  Naples  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  former  from  Rome.  John  applied  for  support 
to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  convoked  at  Constance 
in  1414  a  general  council.  This  council  (at  which  John 
was  present)  required  him  to  abdicate  the  popedom. 
He  pretended  to  comply,  but  left  Constance  disguised, 
and  fled  towards  Rome  with  the  intention  to  resist  the 
decree  of  the  council.  He  was  quickly  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  Constance,  where  he  was  convicted  of 
many  heinous  offences,  and  formally  deposed,  in  1415. 
He  was  confined  in  prison  about  three  years.  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1419. 
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John,  (Juan,)  Don,  of  Austria,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  military  and  naval  commanders  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Barbara  Blomberg,  a  native  of  Germany.  He  was 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1546,  and  passed  as  the  son  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman  named  Quixada,  by  whom  he  was 
educated.  Charles  V.  on  his  death-bed  recommended 
him  to  the  protection  of  Philip  II.,  who  soon  after  ac¬ 
knowledged  John  as  his  brother  and  made  appropria¬ 
tions  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  princely  state.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  forces  sent  against  the  Moriscoes  of  Granada, 
whom  he  vanquished  in  several  battles  and  finally  re¬ 
duced  to  complete  subjection.  In  1571,  war  having  been 
declared  between  Philip  II.  and  the  Sultan,  Don  John 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Messina  in  the  middle 
of  September  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war 
and  about  fifty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
encountered  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
where  he  gained  one  of  the  greatest  naval  victories  of 
which  history  makes  mention.  Soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Greeks  of 
Albania  and  Macedonia,  requesting  him  to  assist  them 
against  the  Turks  and  to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  their 
countries.  Don  John  was  prevented  from  accepting  the 
offer  by  Philip,  who,  jealous  of  his  brother’s  reputation, 
refused  the  assistance  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  Don 
John,  in  a  subsequent  expedition  against  Africa,  took 
Tunis,  Biserta,  and  several  other  important  places.  He 
was  appointed  in  1576  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  were  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  He  at  first  used 
conciliatory  measures ;  but  the  States,  suspecting  him 
of  duplicity,  declined  his  overtures  and  prepared  for  war 
Don  John  soon  after  took  Namur  by  stratagem,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1578,  gained  the  decisive  victory  of 
Gemblours.  He  afterwards  reduced  Louvain,  Nivelle, 
and  other  towns  belonging  to  the  insurgents.  While 
thus  actively  engaged,  in  October,  1578,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  carried  him  to  the  grave.  Strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  by  many  that  he  was  poisoned. 

See  L.  van  der  Hammbn,  “Vida  de  Don  Juan,”  1627;  Brusl^ 
de  Montpleinchamp,  “  Vie  de  Don  Juan  d’Autriche,”  1690 ;  Alexis 
Dumesnil,  “Vie  de  Don  Juan  d’Autriche,”  1827;  Motley,  “Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  iii.  part  v.  chaps,  i.-v.  ;  Prescott, 
“History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  ii. ;  J.  P.  Lyser,  “Erzherzog  Johann, 
der  Freund  des  Volkes,”  1848;  Schneidewind,  “Leben  des  Erz- 
herzogs  Johann  von  Oesterreich,”  etc.,  1849, 

John,  y5n,  (Eugenia,)  a  German  novelist,  best  known 
by  the  pseudonym  of  E.  Marlitt.  She  was  born  at 
Arnstadt,  December  5,  1825.  Adopted  by  the  Princess 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  she  was  trained  as  a 
singer ;  but,  having  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  she  became 
a  very  successful  and  prolific  writer  of  romances.  “The 
Twelve  Apostles,”  “Gold  Else,”  and  “The  Second 
Wife”  are  among  her  works.  Died  in  1887. 

John  or  Johann,  (Nepomuk  Maria  Joseph,)  born  in 
1801,  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  Augustus  as  King 
of  Saxony  in  1854.  He  was  distinguished  for  great  virtues 
as  a  ruler,  and  for  his  literary  attainments.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Dante’s  “  Divine  Comedy.”  He  was  an  ally  of  Aus¬ 
tria  in  the  war  against  Prussia  in  1866.  Died  Oct.  29, 1873. 

John  of  Bayeux,  [Fr.  Jean  de  Bayeux,  zhdN  deh 
blyuh',]  a  haughty  and  violent  French  prelate.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1070.  Died  in  1079. 

John  of  Brienne,  [Fr.  Jean  de  Brienne,  zhftN  d?h 
bRe'&n',]  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Regent  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  born  in  France.  He  assisted  in  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  in  1204,  and  in  1218,  at  the  head  of  a  Latin 
army,  he  took  Damietta.  In  1226  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Three 
years  later  he  was  elected,  by  the  French  barons  in  the 
East,  Regent  of  Constantinople,  which  he  bravely  de¬ 
fended  against  the  Greek  emperor  Jchn  Ducas.  Died 
in  1237. 

John  of  Bruges.  See  Eyck,  (Jan  van.) 

John  of  Cappadocia,  a  theologian,  became  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  about  518.  He  co-operated  with  the 
pope  Hormisdas  in  the  restoration  of  union  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Died  in  520. 

John  IL  of  Cappadocia  became  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  582  a.d.  Died  in  596. 


John,  surnamed  Climacus  or  Climachus.  See 
Climacus. 

John  of  Gis'cala  or  Gischala,  a  Jewish  captain, 
was  an  enemy  of  Josephus  the  historian.  He  was  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  factions  of  zealots  and  outlaws  that 
fought  against  each  other  and  against  the  Romans  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  while  that  city  was  besieged  by  Titus,  in  70  a.d 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  he  was  imprisoned  for  life. 

John  of  Luxemburg,  surnamed  the  Blind,  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  was  born  in  1295.  In  1309 
he  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1322  he  con¬ 
quered  Silesia.  In  1331  he  formed  a  league  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Germany,  against  Pope  John 
XXII.,  and  entered  Italy.  The  pope  then  offered  to 
recognize  him  as  King  of  Italy.  The  emperor,  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  invaded  Bohemia.  John  left  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  army  in  Italy  to  his  son,  returned  to  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  drove  out  Louis.  He  was  soon  after  attacked 
with  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  which  produced  blindness, 
but  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  spirit  of  enterprise. 
He  invaded  Poland,  reduced  it  to  subjection,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Philip  of  France  against  the  English. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346, 
after  having  performed  great  feats  of  valour. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran- 
jais.” 

John  of  Ragusa,  a  learned  Romish  prelate,  was  in 
1426  sent  by  Martin  V.  to  the  Council  of  Bale,  over  which 
he  presided  in  1431.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
controversies  with  the  followers  of  Huss. 

John  of  Salisbury,  a  learned  scholastic  philosopher 
and  writer,  born  at  Salisbury  about  1120.  He  entered 
the  service  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  became  his  secre¬ 
tary.  In  1176  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chartres. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  valuable  works,  “  Polycraticus 
de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Vestigiis  Philosophorum,”  which 
is  a  satire  on  the  follies  of  courtiers,  etc.,  and  a  “  Life 
of  Thomas  k  Becket.”  Died  in  1180.  His  works  were 
published  by  J.  A.  Giles,  Oxford,  (5  vols.,  1848.) 

See  “  Gallia  Christiana,”  tome  viii. ;  B.  Haur^au,  “De  la  Philo¬ 
sophic  scholastique ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

John  of  Seville  or  De  Luna,  a  learned  Jewish 
convert  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  translated  into  Span¬ 
ish  many  valuable  Arabic  works. 

John  of  Suabia,  surnamed  the  Parricide,  born 
in  1289,  was  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Albert  I.  The 
latter,  having  withheld  from  him  his  hereditary  domains 
was  murdered  by  John  and  a  band  of  conspirators. 

See  Brant&me,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

John  of  Udine.  See  Giovanni. 

John  (Johann)  Baptist,  (Joseph  Fabian  Sebas 
tian,)  Archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  1782,  was  a  son  of 
Leopold  II.  Pie  succeeded  Kray  in  1800  as  commander 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  defeated  by  General 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden,  in  December  of  that  year.  In 
the  campaign  of  1809  he  directed  the  operations  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  viceroy  Eugene.  In 
June,  1848,  he  was  elected  Vicar  of  the  German  empire 
Dy  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort.  He  resigned  that  office 
in  December,  1849.  Died  in  1859. 

John  Cas'I-mjr,  [Ger.  Johann  Casimir,  yo'h&n 
kl'ze-mlR,]  Count  Palatine,  born  in  1543,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Elector-Palatine  Frederick  III.  He  was  a 
zealous  Calvinist,  and  in  1568  raised  an  army  with  which 
he  invaded  Lorraine  to  aid  the  French  Huguenots.  In 
1575  he  again  entered  France,  as  the  ally  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde.  His  court  at  Neustadt  became  the  centre 
of  the  Calvinist  policy.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
John  Casimir  was  the  political  chief  of  the  Reformers. 
Died  in  1592. 

See  De  Thou,  “  Histoire  Universelle Daniel  Parens,  “  Hi** 
toria  Palatina;”  F.  Junius,  “Ecloga  in  Obitum  Joannis  Casimiri,’ 
1592;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

John  Comnenus.  See  Calo-Joannes. 

John  Damascenus.  See  Damascenus. 

John  de  Matha,  mi'thl,  (Saint,)  a  French  priest, 
born  in  Faucon,  in  Provence,  June  24,  1169.  He  studied 
at  Aix  and  Paris,  and  became  the  associate  of  Saint 
Felix  of  Valois,  with  whom  he  founded  the  order  of 
Trinitarian  Brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
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work  ot  ransoming  Christian  captives  from  among  the 
Moors.  He  several  times  visited  the  Moorish  countries. 
Died  December  21,  1213. 

John  Frederick  [Ger.  Johann  Friedrich,  yo'hin 
freed'riK]  L  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous, 
was  a  son  of  the  Elector  John  the  Constant,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1532.  Having  joined  the  Protestant  League 
of  Schmalkalden,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg,  but  was  released  through  the  intervention  of 
his  cousin,  Maurice  of  Saxony.  Died  in  1554. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Caspar 
Sagittarius,  “  Historia  Joannis  Friderici  Electoris,”  etc.,  1678;  C. 
Buder,  “Nachricht  von  der  Kurfiirst  Johann  Friedrich’s  zu  Sach¬ 
sen,”  1755. 

John  Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1529.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1554.  Died  in  1595. 

John  George  [Ger.  Johann  Georg,  yo'hSn  ga'oRG] 
I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  born  in  1585,  began  to  reign  in 
1611.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  war  his  course  was 
vacillating,  alternately  favouring  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  Protestant  allies.  In  1635  he  made  a  disad¬ 
vantageous  peace  with  Ferdinand  II.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Karl  August  Muller,  “  Kurfiirst  Johann  Georg  I.,  seine 
Familie,”  etc..  1838;  Seeligmann,  “  Dissertatio  de  Vita  Joannie 
Georgii  I.,”  1676. 

John  George  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  born  in  1613, 
began  to  reign  in  1656,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
legislator.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Stockmann,  “Programma:  Elector  Joannes  Georgius  II. 
Saxonias  et  Lusatias  Legislator,”  1789. 

John  of  Antioch,  or  John  the  Scholastic,  [Lat. 
Johan'nes  Antioche'nus,  or  Tohan'nes  Scholas'ti- 
cus;  Fr.  Jean  d’Antioche,  zhbN  dSN'te-osh',]  a  Greek 
canonist,  born  at  Antioch,  became  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  565  A.D.  He  published  a  collection  of  canons. 
Died  in  578.  (See  Malala.) 

John  of  Bologna.  See  Bologna. 

John  of  Damascus.  See  Damascenus. 

John  of  Gaunt  or  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  a 
younger  son  of  Edward  III.  King  of  England,  was  born 
in  1340.  His  birthplace,  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  then  called 
in  English  Gaunt,  (after  the  French  Gand,)  gave  him  the 
designation  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  He  served 
in  early  youth  under  his  eldest  brother  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  in  the  French  wars,  where  he  gained  great  dis¬ 
tinction  for  his  skill  and  bravery.  He  married  Constance, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  and,  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  laid  claim 
to  tne  sovereignty  of  those  kingdoms,  but  was  defeated  by 
Henry  of  Trastamara.  He  subsequently  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  own  claims.  His 
third  wife  was  a  sister-in-law  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  to 
whom  he  proved  a  liberal  patron.  Died  in  1399.  His 
son,  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

John  of  God,  Saint.  See  Dieu,  de,  (Jean.) 

John  of  Leyden,  sometimes  called  Johann  Bock- 
elson  or  Beccold,  a  notorious  fanatic,  born  at  Leyden 
in  1510.  Having  joined  the  Anabaptists,  he  associated 
himself  with  Matthys,  and  with  his  followers  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city  of  Munster.  After  committing  the 
reatest  excesses  and  cruelties,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
y  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  and  executed  in  1536. 

See  Jochmus,  “  Geschichte  der  Miinsterschen  WiedertSufer 
Robertson,  “  History  of  Charles  V.,”  book  v. ;  C.  A.  Vulpius, 
“Johann  von  Leyden,”  1793;  J.  C.  Wallmann,  “Johann  von  Ley¬ 
den,”  1844;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

John  the  Baptist,  [Fr.  Jean  Baptiste,  zhfiN  bfp'- 
tfest';  It  Giovanni  Battista,  jo-vin'nee  bit-tis'ti,] 
son  of  Zacharias,  a  Jewish  priest,  and  his  wife  Elisabeth. 
It  was  foretold  of  him  that  he  should  come  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
(Luke  i.  17.)  Our  Saviour  also  said  that  no  prophet 
was  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  (Luke  vii.  28.)  He 
began  to  preach  and  to  baptize  in  the  desert  country 
through  which  the  Jordan  flowed.  It  was  here  that 
Jesus  received  baptism  and  was  proclaimed  by  him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.  He  was  subsequently  cast  into 
prison,  and  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Herod. 

See  Mark  vi.  16-30. 


Johnes,  jSnz,  ?  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar  and 
I  bibliomaniac,  born  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  1748. 
j  He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  Parliament.  He 
translated  Froissart’s  “Chronicle,”  and  other  literary 
works,  from  the  French.  Died  in  1816. 

Johns,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop,  born  in 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  July  io,  1796.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1815,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  was  appointed  Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia  in 
1842,  and  in  1862  succeeded  Bishop  Meade  as  diocesan. 
He  was  for  some  time  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia. 
Died  April  5,  1876. 

John'spn,  (Alexander  B.,)  an  author  and  banker, 
born  in  Gosport,  England,  in  1786.  He  settled  in  Utica, 
New  York,  in  1801,  and  engaged  in  banking  operations 
in  that  town.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  or  ideas  irrespective  of 
the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed.  The  results  of 
his  investigation  are  his  “  Philosophy  of  Human  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  a  Treatise  on  Language,”  (1*828,)  a  “  Treatise  on 
Language,  or  the  Relation  which  Words  bear  to  Things,” 
(1836,)  and  other  publications  on  the  same  subject.  His 
“Physiology  of  the  Senses”  (1856)  was  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  “Westminster  Review.”  He  also  pub 
lished  a  “Treatise  on  Banking.”  Died  Sept.  9,  1867. 

John'son,  (Andrew,)  the  seventeenth  President  ot 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
in  1808.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  many  years  at  Greenville,  Tennessee.  He  was 
self-educated,  and,  it  is  said,  never  attended  any  school 
In  1828  he  was  elected  alderman,  and  in  1830  mayor,  of 
Greenville.  After  he  had  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  1843,  ar>d  continued  in 
that  body  for  ten  years.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Tennessee  in  1853,  and  again  in  1855.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  for  six  years.  Having 
taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  disunion  movement  in 
i860  and  1861,  he  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Republicans 
in  November,  1864,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
became  President  in  April,  1865.  On  his  accession  to 
office  he  displayed  at  first  a  spirit  of  great  severity 
against  the  rebels,  but  soon  afterwards  adopted  a  line  of 
policy  in  relation  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  seceded 
States  which  was  very  favourable  to  them.  His  policy, 
which  tended  to  restore  the  domination  of  the  secession¬ 
ists  and  to  reduce  the  freedmen  again  to  many  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  Congress ; 
and  a  violent  contest  ensued  between  that  body  and  the 
President,  who  vetoed  numerous  acts  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  etc. 
His  vetoes,  however,  were  overruled  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  each  House,  and  the  policy  of  Congress 
prevailed.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  from  Washington  to 
Chicago,  in  1866,  he  made  many  undignified  political 
speeches,  which  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  and  in 
the  next  elections  his  opponents,  the  Radicals,  obtained 
large  and  increased  majorities.  He  opposed  impartial 
suffrage,  recommended  repudiation,  and  co-operated  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  pardoned  a  large  number 
of  counterfeiters.  In  August,  1867,  he  suspended  Mr. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  and  appointed  General  Grant 
secretary  ad  interim.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
reinstated  Mr.  Stanton  in  January,  1868,  and  President 
Johnson  quai  relied  with  General  Grant  because  he  gave 
up  the  war  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Great  excitement  was 
produced  by  the  attempt  of  the  President  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton  in  February,  and  he  was  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  the  crimes  charged 
against  him  was  the  violation  of  the  “Act  regulating 
the  Tenure  of  certain  Civil  Offices,”  by  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  without  the  consent  of  tne  Senate,  The 
trial  before  the  Senate  began  about  March  13,  and  ended, 
May  26,  in  his  acquittal.  Thirty-five  Senators  voted  that 
he  was  guilty,  and  nineteen  voted  not  guilty.  Among 
the  latter  were  seven  Republicans.  Died  July  31,  1875. 

See  “Life  of  Andrew  Johnson,”  New  York,  1866. 
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Johnson,  (Ben.)  See  Jonson,  (Ben.) 

Johnson,  (Chapman,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1779.  He  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Staunton,  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  James  Brecken- 
ridge  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  Died  in  1849. 

John'spn,  (Charles,)  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  1679,  is  mentioned  in  Pope’s  “Dunciad,”  particu¬ 
larly  on  account  of  his  obesity.  The  comedy  of  the 
“  Country  Lasses”  was  the  most  popular  of  his  plays. 
Died  in  1748. 

Johnson,  (Clifton,)  an  American  author  and 
illustrator,  born  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  1865. 
He  published  “  The  New  England  Country,”  “  A  Book 
of  Country  Clouds  and  Sunshine,”  “The  Farmer’s 
Boy,”  etc.,  and  has  illustrated  numerous  works. 

Johnson,  (Cuthbert  W.,)  an  English  writer  on  agri¬ 
culture,  born  at  Bromley,  Kent,  about  1800.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Farmer’s  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of 
Rural  Affairs,”  (1842.)  Died  March  8,  1878. 

Johnson,  (Eastman,)  an  American  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  and  genre,  born  at  Lovell,  Maine,  in  1824.  Among 
his  works  are  “  The  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “  Savoyard 
Boy,”  “The  Woodsman,”  “The  Chimney-Corner,”  and 
other  admirable  delineations  of  common  life,  and 
numerous  portraits  of  prominent  statesmen  and  other 
leading  personages.  He  died  April  5,  1906. 

Johnson,  (Edward,)  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of 
New  England,  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600.  He 
emigrated  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  Died 
in  1672.  His  valuable  “History  of  New  England  from 
the  English  Planting  in  1628  till  1652”  was  published  in 
London  in  1650,  and  afterwards  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections. 

Johnson,  (Gabriel.)  See  Johnston. 

Johnson,  (George,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Goudhurst,  Kent,  in  November,  1818.  He  was  educated 
at  King’s  College,  London,  and  graduated  in  1842  at  the 
London  University.  He  was  professor  of  materia  medica 
in  King’s  College,  1857-63,  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
1 863—76,  and  in  1876  took  a  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine.  He  was  made  physician  extraordinary  to 
the  queen  in  1889,  and  knighted  in  1892.  Among  his 
works  are  “On  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,”  (1852,) 
“The  Laryngoscope,”  (1864,)  “  Lectures  on  Bright’s 
Disease,”  (1873,)  etc*  Hied  in  1896. 

Johnson,  (Helen  Kendrick,)  an  American  author, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  and  wife  of  Ros- 
siter  Johnson.  She  was  born  at  Hamilton,  New  York, 
January  4,  1843,  and  was  married  in  1869.  She  is  the 
author  of  “  The  Roddy  Books,”  (3  vols.,  1874-76,)  and 
“Our  Familiar  Songs,  and  those  w'ho  made  them,” 
(1881,)  and  has  edited  several  compilations. 

Johnson, (Isaac,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts 
colony,  came  from  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630.  He  and  three  others  organized,  July  30,  the  church 
of  Boston  at  Charlestown ;  but,  for  the  want  of  good 
water,  they  removed  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  which 
was  settled  under  Johnson’s  supervision.  Died  in  1630. 

Johnson,  (John,)  a  learned  nonjuring  divine,  born 
in  Kent,  England,  in  1662.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Holy 
David  and  his  Old  English  Translation  Cleared,”  written 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  works  of  Baxter,  “  The  Clergy¬ 
man’s  Vade-Mecum,”  (1708,)  and  several  other  works, 
Died  in  1725. 

See  Thomas  Brett,  “Life  of  John  Johnson,”  1748. 

Johnson,  (Sir  John,)  a  general,  son  of  Sir  William, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  1742.  He  was  a  royalist  in 
the  Revolution,  instigated  the  Indians  to  fight  for  the 
king,  and  conducted  several  raids  from  Canada  against 
the  State  of  New  York.  Near  the  close  of  last  century 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  Died  in 
1830.  See  his  “  Life,”  by  J.  W.  de  Peyster. 

Johnson,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  brother  of  Judge  William 
Johnson,  was  born  in  Charleston  in  1776.  He  practised 
as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1807  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  literary  and  political  move¬ 
ments  of  Charleston,  was  long  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a 


prominent  leader  of  the  party  which  opposed  nullifica¬ 
tion  in  1832-33.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Tra¬ 
ditions  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Revolution,”  (1851.) 

Johnson,  (Manuel  John,)  an  English  astronomer, 
born  about  1805.  He  was  astronomer  of  the  Radcliff© 
Observatory  of  Oxford,  and  published  “Astronomical 
Observations,”  (13  vols.,  1845-55.)  Died  in  1859. 

Johnson,  (Martin,)  an  English  landscape-painter 
and  seal-engraver  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Died 
about  1685. 

Johnson,  (Maurice,)  an  English  lawyer  and  antiqua¬ 
rian,  born  in  Lincolnshire.  He  founded  an  antiquarian 
society  at  Spalding,  and  wrote  several  commentaries. 
Died  in  1755. 

Johnson,  (Reverdy,)  an  American  lawyer,  son  of 
Judge  Johnson,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  May 
21,  1796-  He  studied  at  Saint  John’s  College,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  and  followed  his  profession 
with  great  success  in  Baltimore.  He  was  also  extensively 
engaged  in  cases  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1845  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1849 
to  accept  the  attorney-generalship  of  the  United  States, 
tendered  him  by  President  Taylor.  On  the  death  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor,  in  July,  1850,  Mr.  Johnson  resumed  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  Baltimore.  In  connection  with  Thomas  Harris, 
he  published  seven  volumes  of  reports  of  the  Maryland 
court  of  appeals,  (from  1800  to  1826.)  He  was  elected 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years,  (1863-69,) 
and  appointed  minister  to  England  in  June,  1868.  He 
negotiated  in  relation  to  the  Alabama  claims  a  conven¬ 
tion  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  rejected  al¬ 
most  unanimously.  He  was  recalled  early  in  1869.  Died 
February  10,  1876. 

Johnson,  (Richard,)  a  commentator  and  gramma¬ 
rian,  born  in  England.  Among  his  works  are  “Noctes 
Nottinghamicae,”  and  “Grammatical  Commentaries.” 
Died  in  1721. 

Johnson,  (Richard  Mentor,)  ninth  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
in  1780.  He  studied  at  Transylvania  University,  and 
practised  law  with  success.  Elected  a  representative 
to  Congress  in  1807,  he  zealously  supported  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Madison,  and  was  regularly  re¬ 
elected  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  raised  and  commanded  a 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In 
1813  he  again  took  the  field,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
Harrison’s  victory  of  the  Thames,  (October  5,  1813.) 
The  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  Colonel  John¬ 
son,  who  was  dangerously  wounded.  In  1819  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Unitea  States  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  ten  years.  He  was  again  returned  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1829,  and  was  regularly 
re-elected  till  chosen  Vice-President  in  1837,  Van  Buren 
being  the  President.  None  of  the  candidates  for  Vice- 
President  having  on  that  occasion  received  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  Colonel  Johnson  was 
elected  by  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  again 
the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
Van  Buren  in  1840,  but  was  defeated.  Died  in  1850. 

Johnson,  (Richard  W.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1827,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1849.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  December  31,  1862-January  2, 1863,  and  at  Chick- 
amauga,  Sept.  19  and  20,  1863.  He  served  under  Sher¬ 
man  in  Georgia  in  1864.  He  was  professor  of  military 
science  in  the  Missouri  State  University  1868-69  and 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota  1869-71.  Died  in  St. 
Paul,  April  21,  1897. 

Johnson,  (Robert,)  an  English  composer  of  sacred 
music,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  ecclesiastic.  There  was  another  Robert  Johnson, 
who  composed  music  for  the  London  theatres  from  about 
1610  to  1621. 

Johnson,  (Rossiter,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  January  27,  1840,  graduated  at 
Rochester  University  in  1863.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Phaeton  Rogers,”  (1881,)  “Idler  and  Poet,”  poems, 
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(1882,)  “  History  of  the  War  of  1812,”  (1882,)  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  French  War,”  (1883,)  etc.,  editor  of 
various  books  and  series  and  of  several  cyclopgedias, 
and  associate  editor  of  the  “  Standard  Dictionary.” 

John's  pn,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine,  memorable 
for  his  undaunted  support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was 
born  in  Staffordshire  in  1649.  Soon  after  he  had  taken 
orders  he  removed  to  London.  He  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  bill  of  exclusion  against  James,  Duke 
of  York,  and  published  a  tract  entitled  “Julian  the 
Apostate,”  (1682,)  in  which  he  refuted  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience.  For  writing  this  article  he 
was  tried  and  imprisoned  ;  but  during  his  confinement  he 
issued  several  treatises  against  popery.  In  1686  he  wrote 
“An  Humble  and  Hearty  Address  to  all  the  English 
Protestants  in  the  Present  Army.”  For  the  production 
of  this  essay  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  and  to 
be  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  He  bore 
all  these  sufferings  with  great  firmness.  He  subsequently 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  of  William 
of  Orange,  on  whose  accession  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  present  of  ^1000  and  an  annuity  of  ^300.  Died  in 
1703. 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  an  eccentric  English  dramatic 
writer,  born  in  Cheshire  about  1705.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  comedies,  “  Hurlothrumbo,  or  the  Supernatural.” 
Died  in  1773. 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  son  of  Michael 
Johnson,  a  bookseller,  was  born  at  Lichfield,  September 
18,  1709.  He  commenced  his  studies  in  his  native  town, 
and  subsequently  continued  them  at  a  school  in  Stour¬ 
bridge.  In  1728  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
From  boyhood  he  had  been  afflicted  with  the  scrofula, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  eyesight  and  weakened  his 
constitution.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  natural  in¬ 
dolence  which  he  never  fully  succeeded  in  overcoming. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  acquired  such  stores 
of  knowledge  that,  when  he  was  examined  at  Oxford, 
one  of  the  officers  pronounced  him  to  be  the  best  pre¬ 
pared  among  all  those  who  had  entered  since  his  re¬ 
membrance.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  college,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  his  resources.  The  same  year,  his  father  dying  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  obtained  employment  as 
usher  to  a  school  in  Market-Bosworth.  The  duties  of 
this  office,  however,  soon  became  so  irksome  that  he 
threw  it  up  and  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  had 
made  an  engagement  to  contribute  to  a  newspaper.  It 
was  there,  also,  that  he  produced  his  first  book,  an 
abridged  translation  from  the  French  of  “  Father  Lobos’ 
Voyage  into  Abyssinia,”  for  which  he  received  the  small 
compensation  of  five  guineas.  In  1736  he  married  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer.  This  lady  is  described 
as  being  nearly  twice  his  age,  and  as  having  vulgar 
manners,  a  loud  voice,  and  florid  complexion.  Johnson 
said,  however,  that  it  was  a  love-match  on  both  sides. 

Not  long  after,  he  attempted  to  establish  an  academy  at 
Edial  Hall,  where  he  obtained  only  three  pupils,  one  of 
whom  was  David  Garrick.  In  1737  he  went  to  London, 
accompanied  by  Garrick.  In  a  short  time  he  produced, 
in  imitation  of  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  a  poem  on 
London,  which  attracted  great  attention.  Pope  remarked 
“that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  would  not  be  long 
concealed.”  It  was  in  the  metropolis  that  Johnson 
formed  a  friendship  for  the  poet  Savage,  with  whom  he 
frequently  walked  the  streets  at  night  because  they  were 
too  poor  to  procure  lodgings.  In  1740  he  wrote  the 
parliamentary  speeches  for  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,” 
and  in  1744  published  the  “Life  of  Richard  Savage.” 
Three  years  later  he  commenced  his  English  Dictionary. 
In  March,  1749,  the  first  number  of  the  “Rambler”  was 
issued.  Johnson  continued  this  periodical  until  his  wife’s 
death,  in  1752,  which  affected  his  mind  so  deeply  that  he 
suspended  many  of  his  literary  labours.  In  1762  George 
III.  granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum ;  and 
from  that  time  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  ease  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  became  a  member  of  the  famous  literary 
club  to  which  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and  many 
other  celebrated  men  belonged.  He  received  the  degree 


of  LL.D.  in  1765  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  did 
not  assume  the  title  until  several  years  later,  when  the 
same  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  was  also  treated  with  marked  attention  by 
the  king,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  at  the  library  in 
Buckingham  House.  In  1773  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account,  and  two  years  later  visited  Paris.  In  1781 
he  finished  the  “Lives  of  the  British  Poets,”  the  last  of 
his  literary  works.  He  died  in  1784,  from  the  effects 
of  dropsy  and  asthma. 

Johnson’s  intellect  was  incisive,  comprehensive,  and 
profound;  and,  when  free  from  the  influence  of  prejudice 
or  passion,  his  judgments  are,  generally  speaking,  re¬ 
markably  just.  He  seemed  to  seize,  instantaneously  and 
without  effort,  the  essential  features  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  his  decisions  are  often  expressed  with  a 
clearness  and  force  that  make  a  vivid  and  indelible  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  He  was  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers ; 
in  society  he  was  original,  pointed,  logical,  and  fond  of 
argument,  in  which  no  one  but  Burke  could  successfully 
encounter  him.  Much  of  the  intolerance  and  ill  temper 
which  he  too  often  betrayed  on  such  occasions  must  be 
ascribed  to  distressing  and  deep-rooted  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties,  which  powerfully  reacted  upon  his  mind.  If  his 
disposition  was  irritable,  his  heart  was  essentially  kind 
and  generous.  Few  persons,  with  means  so  limited  as 
his,  ever  spent  more  for  charitable  or  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses.  “He  loved  the  poor,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  “as  I 
never  yet  saw  any  one  else  love  them.  .  .  .  He  nursed 
whole  nests  of  people  in  his  house,  where  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful  found  a  sure  retreat.” 
Francis  Barber,  the  servant  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  originally  a  Jamaica  slave.  It  is  related  that  John¬ 
son,  on  making  his  will,  asked  his  physician  what  would 
be  a  sufficient  annuity  for  a  faithful  servant.  Being  told 
that  fifty  pounds  a  year  would  be%regarded  as  adequate 
in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  “  Then,”  he  said,  “  I  shall 
be  nobilissimus ;  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds 
a  year.”  “That,  with  all  his  coarseness  and  irrita¬ 
bility,”  says  Macaulay,  (who  will  scarcely  be  accused  of 
any  undue  partiality  to  Johnson,)  “he  was  a  man  of 
sterling  benevolence,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  But 
how  gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment  could  be  was 
not  known  till  the  4  Recollections  of  Madame  D’Arblay  ' 
were  published.”  Although  certainly  not  wanting  in  a 
proper  respect  for  dignities,  he  possessed  a  true  Saxon 
independence  of  character,  of  which  his  well-known  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  furnishes  a  fine  illustration.  He 
was  a  sincere  and  humble  believer  in  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  which  he  ably  upheld  and  defended. 

Johnson  was  great  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention.  Few  men  have  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  while  living, — an  influence  which 
will  probably  be  felt  far  into  the  future.  His  poems, 
which  are  chiefly  descriptive  and  satirical,  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics. 
“I  have  had,”  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “more  pleasure 
in  reading  ‘London’  and  the  4  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’ 
than  any  other  poetical  composition  that  I  can  mention.” 
Of  the  latter  Byron  remarks,  44  ’Tis  a  grand  poem,  all 
the  examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime.”  His 
romances  and  plays  attracted  less  attention.  He  was 
particularly  unsuccessful  with  his  female  characters. 
Burke  aptly  remarked  that  among  his  dramatis  personae 
“all  the  ladies  introduced  were  Johnsons  in  petticoats.” 
His  excellence  in  literary  criticism  lies  in  his  strength, 
perspicuity,  and  originality  of  thought.  His  critical 
observations  are  generally  extremely  just  (as  already 
intimated)  when  not  biased  by  prejudice.  He  had  not, 
however,  that  nice  discrimination  or  sensibility  requisite 
in  order  to  appreciate  poetical  beauties  of  a  delicate  or 
subtle  kind.  His  most  important  critical  works  are  the 
“  Preface  and  Notes  to  Shakspeare,”  and  44  The  Lives 
of  the  British  Poets.”  His  English  Dictionary,  upon 
which  he  bestowed  vast  labour  for  several  years,  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  kind  ever 
produced  by  a  single  person.  His  style,  precise  and 
stately,  was  much  admired  and  imitated  during  his 
lifetime  ;  but  at  present  the  prevailing  taste  in  literature 
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has  pronounced  it  too  artificial  and  elaborate  to  be  ever 
used  as  a  model. 

See  Boswell,  “Life  of  Johnson;”  review  of  Croker’s  edition 
of  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson,”  in  Macaulay’s  “Essays;” 
“Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  by  Madame  Pxozzi,  (Mrs.  Thrale,) 
7786;  Anderson,  “Life  of  Johnson,”  1795;  Thomas  Carlyle, 
“Heroes  and  Hero- Worship ;”  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works;  Cary,  “Lives  of  English  Poets  from  Johnson  to  Kirke 
White ;”  “  Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1831,  June,  1850,  April, 
1858,  and  January,  1859;  “Westminster  Review”  for  October,  1831 ; 
see,  also,  the  excellent  and  elaborate  article  in  Allibone’s  “  Dictionary 
of  Authors.” 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  born  in  Guilford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1696,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1714.  Having 
become  an  Episcopalian,  he  took  holy  orders  in  England 
in  1722,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Stratford.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  King’s  College  in  1754.  This  posi¬ 
tion  he  resigned  in  1763.  Died  in  1772.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  “  System  of  Morality.” 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  October  10',  1822.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1842,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Di¬ 
vinity  School  in  1843.  He  became  a  preacher  of  the 
Free  Religious  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  compilers 
of  two  collections  of  hymns  for  advanced  Unitarian  con¬ 
gregations,  and  was  himself  the  author  of  some  fine 
hymns.  He  published  “  The  Worship  of  Jesus,”  (1868,) 
and  a  laborious  work  on  “Oriental  Religions,”  (1872 
et  seq.)  He  was  an  able  orator  and  writer,  and  a  man  of 
pure  and  noble,  but  somewhat  eccentric,  life.  Died 
February  19,  1882. 

Johnson,  (Samuel  Frost,)  an  American  painter,  born 
in  New  York  city,  November  9,  1835.  He  studied  art 
in  New  York,  Dusseldorf,  (i860,)  and  Antwerp,  (1863.) 
After  his  return  to  New  York  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  art-schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Johnson,  (Samuel  William,)  an  American  chemist, 
born  at  Kingsborough,  New  York,  July  3,  1830,  was 
educated  in  the  scientific  school  at  New  Haven,  and  in 
the  German  universities.  In  1856  he  became  professor 
of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale  College.  Among  his 
oooks  are  “Essays  on  Manures,”  (1859,)  “Peat  and  its 
Uses,”  (1866,)  “  How  Crops  Grow,”  (1868,)  “  How  Crops 
Feed,”  etc. 

Johnson,  (Thomas,)  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal 
army,  distinguished  as  a  botanist,  was  born  at  Selby, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  received  from  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  the  title  of  M.D.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Basinghouse,  in  1644.  He  wrote  several 
botanical  works. 

Johnson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Oxfordshire,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  in  1692 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  edited  Sophocles, 
(1705,)  and  other  classical  works.  Died  about  1750. 

Johnson,  (Virginia  Wales,)  an  American  novelist, 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  December  28,  1849.  Her 
principal  books  are  “  Kettle  Club  Series,”  (1870,)  “Joseph 
the  Jew,”  (1873,)  “A  Sack  of  Gold,”  (1874,)  “The  Cal- 
derwood  Secret,”  “Miss  Nancy’s  Pilgrimage,”  “The 
Catskill  Fairies,”  “A  Foreign  Marriage,”  “The  Nep¬ 
tune  Vase,”  “The  English  Daisy  Miller,”  etc. 

Johnson,  (Walter  Rogers,)  an  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  in  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  about 
1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819;  and,  while 
professor  of  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  etc.  in  the 
Philadelphia  High  School,  he  contributed  largely  by 
lectures  and  essays  towards  introducing  an  improved 
system  of  common-school  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  afterwards  made  important  investigations  in  the 
geology  of  that  State,  particularly  the  coal  formations, 
filled  for  four  years  (1839-43)  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1844 
published,  by  order  of  Congress,  his  “Report  on  the 
Different  Varieties  of  Coal.”  Died  in  1852. 

Johnson,  (William,)  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  1771.  He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph,  noticed  above. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  with  the  highest  honours  of 
his  class,  in  1790,  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar  of  his 
native  State,  and  was  appointed  judge  by  Jefferson  in 
1801.  He  died,  while  undergoing  a  surgical  operation, 
in  New  York,  in  1834.  He  published  “The  Life  and 


Correspondence  of  Major-General  Greene,”  (2  vols., 
1822.) 

Johnson,  (Sir  William,)  a  British  military  officer, 
born  about  1715,  was  employed  in  North  America,  and 
had  great  influence  over  the  Indians.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  sent  against  Crown  Point  in  1755,  and 
defeated  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  He  wrote 
a  short  work  “  On  the  Customs  and  Languages  of  the 
American  Indians.”  Died  in  New  York  in  1774. 

See  “  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  W.  Johnson,”  by  W.  L.  Stone,  1865. 

Johnson,  (William  B.,)  a  Baptist  minister,  born  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1782.  He  presided  over 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  South  Caiolina  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious 
works.  Died  in  1862. 

Johnson,  (William  Samuel,)  F.R.S.,  an  eloquent 
American  lawyer  and  scholar,  born  at  Stratford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1727,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1744.  Plaving 
been  sent  as  a  colonial  agent  to  England  in  1766,  he 
became  an  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  corresponded  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1785,  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  formed  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787, 
and  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  for  Connecticut 
in  1789.  He  was  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  from  1791  until  1800.  Died  in  1819. 

Johns'ton,  (Albert  Sydney,)  an  eminent  American 
general,  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  in  1803, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1820.  Having  resigned  his 
commission  in  1834,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  army  of  Texas  in  1836.  He  soon  became  commander- 
in-chief,  in  place  of  F.  Houston,  with  whom  he  fought 
a  duel  about  1837.  He  was  secretary  of  war  of  the 
republic  of  Texas,  1838-40,  and  served  as  colonel  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  war, 
(1846-47.)  In  1849  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  commanded  the  expedition  sent  to 
Utah  against  the  Mormons  in  1857.  In  i860  he  took 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  secessionists  in  1861,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  department  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  He  occupied  a  fortified  position  at 
Bowling  Green  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  The  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  1862,  having  rendered 
this  position  untenable,  he  moved  hastily  southward 
into  Tennessee,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  General  Beauregard  at  Corinth.  About  six  weeks 
were  spent  in  this  disastrous  retreat.  He  collected  a 
force  of  about  50,000  men  at  Corinth,  and  attacked  the 
army  of  General  Grant  at  Shiloh  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1862.  He  was  killed  about  two  p.m.  on  the  first  day 
of  this  battle,  by  a  ball,  which  cut  an  artery  of  his  leg. 
“A.  S.  Johnston,”  says  Mr.  Greeley,  “was  probably 
the  ablest  commander  at  any  time  engaged  in  the  rebel 
service.”  (“American  Conflict.”) 

See  Life  of  A.  S.  Johnston  in  “Southern  Generals,”  (anony¬ 
mous,)  1865;  Tenney,  “Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  1865. 

Johns'tpn,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish  painter,  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1816.  His  works  mostly  represent  scenes 
of  Scottish  life,  or  Scottish  history.  Died  in  1891. 

Johnston,  (Alexander,)  an  American  publicist,  born 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  April  29,  1849.  He  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College  in  1870,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1876,  and  in  1883  was  appointed  professor  of  juris¬ 
prudence  and  political  economy  in  Princeton  College. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  American  Politics,” 
(1879,)  “The  Genesis  of  a  New  England  State:  Con¬ 
necticut,”  (1883,)  and  a  small  “History  of  the  United 
States,”  (1884.)  Died  July  20,  1889. 

Johnston,  (Alexander  Keith,)  an  eminent  geog¬ 
rapher,  was  born  at  Kirkhill,  in  Scotland,  in  1804.  In 
order  to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  geography,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  German  languages.  His  first  important 
work,  the  “National  Atlas,”  was  issued  in  1843.  In 
1848  he  published  a  valuable  “Physical  Atlas,”  which 
greatly  extended  the  celebrity  of  its  author..  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Paris,  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
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the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Of  the  other  works 
of  Mr.  Johnston  may  be  mentioned  “A  Dictionary  of 
Geography,”  (1850,)  and  an  “Atlas  of  the  Historical 
Geography  of  Europe.”  He  died  July  9,  1871. 

See  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1849. 

Johnston,  (Dr.  Arthur,)  a  Scottish  physician  and 
poet,  eminent  for  his  classical  learning,  was  born  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire  in  1587.  He  pursued  his  studies  mostly  on 
the  continent,  and  in  1610  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Padua.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Paris  several  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1632,  was  appointed 
physician -in-ordinary  to  Charles  I.  Died  in  1641.  He 
contributed  to  Sir  John  Scott’s  collection  of  Latin 
poems,  and  composed,  in  Latin,  “  Poetical  Paraphrases 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,”  (1637.)  “I  am  inclined  to 
think,”  says  Hallam,  “that  Johnston’s  Psalms  do  not 
fall  far  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  elegance 
of  style  or  in  correctness  of  Latinity.” 

Johnston,  (George,)  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Simprin  in  1789,  and  graduated  as  a  physician  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819.  Among  his  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  contributions  to  science  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  “  History  of  British  Zoophytes,”  (1838,)  “  History 
of  British  Sponges  and  Lithophytes,”  (1842,)  papers  on 
“  British  and  Irish  Annelides,”  a  work  on  Conchology, 
(1850,)  and  “Botany  of  the  Eastern  Borders,”  (1854.) 
He  practised  medicine  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1855. 

Johnston,  (Sir  Henry  Hamilton,)  an  English 
traveller,  born  near  London  in  1858.  His  travels  be¬ 
gan  in  1879,  and  embraced  North  Africa,  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  the  Congo  region,  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  He  held  several 
consulships  in  Africa,  and  in  1891  was  made  consul- 
general  for  British  Central  Africa.  He  wrote  several 
books  descriptive  of  his  travels. 

Johnston,  (James  F.  W.,)  a  noted  agricultural  chem¬ 
ist,  was  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  about  1796.  He 
studied  in  Sweden,  under  Berzelius.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Durham.  He  also  visited  America,  where  he  became 
distinguished  as  an  agricultural  chemist.  Among  his 
works  are  the  “  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,”  (1842,)  “  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology,”  (1844,)  a  work  which  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  every  European  language,  “Contributions 
to  Scientific  Agriculture,”  (1849,)  “Notes  on  North 
America,”  (1851,)  and  “  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,” 
(2  vols.,  1854-55.)  Died  in  1855. 

Johnston,  (John,)  an  eminent  physician  and  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  Poland  in  1603.  He  graduated  at 
the  Universities  of  Leyden  and  Cambridge.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  in  Latin,  the  “Wonders  of  Nature, 
divided  into  Ten  Classes,”  which  was  a  natural  history 
of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  Died  in  1675. 

Johnston,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  American  scientist, 
born  at  Bristol,  Maine,  August  23,  1806.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832,  and  was  professor  of  natural 
science  in  Wesleyan  University,  1837-79.  He  wrote  a 
“Manual  of  Chemistry,”  (1840,)  “Natural  Philosophy,” 
(1846,)  “Primary  Natural  Philosophy,”  (1858,)  “History 
of  Bristol  and  Bremen,  Maine,”  (1873,)  an^  many  scien¬ 
tific  papers.  Died  at  Clifton,  New  York,  December  2, 
1879. 

Johnston,  (Joseph  Eggleston,)  an  able  American 
general,  born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  February  3, 
1807.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wood,  was 
a  niece  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1829,  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1846,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  1846-47.  In  June, 
i860,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  April,  1861,  ana  was  immediately  appointed  a  major- 
general,  or  general,  by  Jefferson  Davis.  He  took  com¬ 
mand  of  a  force  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  May,  1861,  and  was 
opposed  in  that  vicinity  by  General  Patterson.  Having 
eluded  Patterson,  he  moved  his  army  rapidly  to  Ma¬ 
nassas,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Beau¬ 
regard  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  July.  General  Johnston 
was  superior  in  rank  to  Beauregard,  but  he  waived  his 
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claim  to  precedence  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 
He  remained  inactive  at  Manassas  Junction  during  the 
autumn  of  1861  and  the  ensuing  winter.  About  the  8th 
of  March,  1862,  he  changed  his  base  and  retired  behind 
the  Rapidan.  He  soon  moved  his  army  to  the  peninsula 
to  oppose  McClellan,  and,  having  been  repulsed  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  May  5,  retreated  towards  Richmond.  On 
the  31st  of  May  he  attacked  a  part  of  the  Union  army  at 
Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines.  In  this  battle  he  received 
a  severe  wound,  which  disabled  him  for  several  months. 
In  November,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a  department  comprising  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  He  reported  in  April,  1863,  that  he  was  still 
unfit  for  active  service  in  the  field.  After  General  Grant 
approached  Vicksburg  from  the  south,  General  Johnston 
moved  a  small  army  to  relieve  that  place,  and  reached 
Jackson  on  the  13th  of  May.  He  was  defeated  on  the 
14th,  abandoned  Jackson,  and  retreated  to  Canton.  On 
the  29th  of  May  he  wrote  to  General  Pemberton,  “  I  am 
too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg.  Can  do  no  more  than 
attempt  to  save  you  and  your  garrison.”  In  December; 
1863,  he  took  command  in  person  of  the  army  which  had 
recently  been  defeated  by  General  Grant  near  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and  which  was  required  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  General  Sherman  towards  Atlanta.  He  began  this 
campaign  with  about  55,000  men,  occupying  a  strong 
and  fortified  position  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  This  position 
naving  been  turned  by  the  Union  army,  Johnston  fell 
back  to  Resaca,  where  he  was  attacked  on  the  15th  of 
May.  After  a  severe  battle,  he  retreated  in  the  ensuing 
night,  closely  pursued,  and  reached  Cassville,  near  the 
Etowah  River,  on  the  19th.  Having  crossed  the  Etowah 
under  cover  of  the  night,  General  Johnston  made  another 
stand  in  the  strong  position  of  Allatoona  Pass,  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him  from  which  General  Sherman  ordered  a  flank 
movement  to  Dallas.  General  Johnston  attacked  the 
Federals  at  Dallas  on  the  28th  of  May,  was  repulsed, 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  retreated  to  Kenesaw  Mountain. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  General  Sherman  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  assault  on  the  works  at  Kenesaw,  but  he  resorted 
again  to  a  flank  movement,  which  compelled  General 
Johnston  to  abandon  Kenesaw  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  July, 
and  to  retreat  across  the  Chattahoochee.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  command  on  the  18th  of  July,  1864 
Before  this  date  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  general, 
the  highest  in  the  service.  He  obtained  command  of 
an  army  in  South  Carolina  about  February,  1865,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  March  attacked  the  advance  of  General 
Sherman’s  army  at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina.  He 
retreated  to  Smithfield  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
surrendered  his  army  to  General  Sherman  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1865,  on  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  to 
General  Lee.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1877, 
and  was  made  a  commissioner  of  railroads.  Died 
March  21,  1891. 

Johnston,  (Keith,)  a  Scottish  geographer,  a  son  of 
A.  K.  Johnston,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  November  24, 
1844.  He  travelled  in  Paraguay,  published  various  maps 
and  geographical  papers,  edited  and  rewrote  a  work  on 
“Africa,”  (1878,)  and  one  on  general  geography.  In 
1879  he  started  on  an  expedition  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  into  the  interior,  but  died  at  Berobero,  June  28, 
1879. 

Johnston,  (Richard  Malcolm,)  an  American 
author,  born  at  Powelton,  Georgia,  in  1822.  He  was- 
professor  of  literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia 
x857— 61 ,  served  in  the  Confederate  army  in  the  civil 
war,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  literary  work.  He 
had  much  merit  as  a  humourist  and  as  a  delineator  of 
Southern  life.  Among  his  works  are  “Georgia 
Sketches,”  (1864,)  “Two  Gray  Tourists,”  (1885,) 
“  Studies:  Literary  and  Social,”  (1891,)  “Old  Times 
in  Middle  Georgia,”  (1897,)  “  Pearse  Amerson’s 
Will,”  (1898.)  Died  September  23,  1898. 

Johnston,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  historical  writer, 
was  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  his  Own  Times,” 
(1642,  in  Latin.)  Died  about  1636. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots¬ 
men.” 
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Johnstone,  (Bryce,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  Dumfriesshire  in  1747.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which  in  1786  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Among  his  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  “Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John 
the  Divine,”  (1794,)  “Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Religion 
on  Civil  Society  and  Civil  Government,”  and  a  treatise 
on  agriculture.  Died  in  1805. 

Johnstone,  Johnson,  or  Johnston,  (Charles,)  an 
author,  born  in  Ireland  about  1720,  was  educated  for  the 
bar.  The  most  important  of  his  productions  was  a  po¬ 
litical  romance,  entitled  “  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of 
a  Guinea,”  (1760,)  which  met  with  a  great  sale.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  “  The  Reverie,  or  a  Flight  to  the  Paradise 
of  Fools,”  (1762,)  “Arsaces,  Prince  of  Betlis,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  Calcutta  in  1800. 

See  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works. 

Johnstone,  (Christian  Isobel,)  a  Scottish  author¬ 
ess,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1781.  Her  second  husband  was 
a  Mr.  Johnstone,  whom  she  married  in  1812.  Her  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  the  novels  “Clan  Albyn”  (1815)  and 
“Elizabeth  de  Bruce,”  (182 7.)  She  also  wrote  “Diver¬ 
sions  of  Holycott,”  “Nights  of  the  Round  Table,”  and 
many  tales.  Died  in  1857. 

Johnstone,  (George,)  a  diplomatist  and  post-captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  baronet.  In  1763 
he  was  made  Governor  of  West  Florida.  During  the 
American  Revolution  he  was  appointed  (in  1778)  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  with  Lord  Carlisle  to  the  United 
States  to  treat  with  Congress.  Died  in  1787. 

Johnstone,  (James,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Annan  in  1730,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  Paris.  He  was  very  successful  in  malignant  fevers, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  recommend  the  use  of  mineral  acids  in  those 
diseases.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
“  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  with  Disquisitions 
relating  to  the  Nervous  System,”  (1795.)  He  practised 
at  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1802. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Johnstone,  (John,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
m  1768,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  skilful  physician  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  He  wrote  the  “Life  of  Dr.  Parr,”  (1828,)  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate ;  also  several  medical  works. 
He  practised  in  Birmingham  about  forty  years.  Died 
in  1836. 

See  a  notice  of  J.  Johnstone  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for 
May,  1837. 

Johnstone,  (John  Henry,)  a  celebrated  comic  actor 
and  vocalist,  born  in  Ireland  in  1750;  died  in  1828. 

Johnstone,  jons'tpn,  de,  Chevalier,  a  native  of 
Edinburgh,  entered  in  1745  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  to 
whom  he  soon  became  aide-de-camp.  He  served  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  and  in  subsequent  engagements. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  escaped  to  Paris,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  in  the  French  army.  He  wrote, 
in  French,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,” 
which  was  translated  and  published  in  London  in  1820. 
Died  in  France  at  an  advanced  age. 

Joinville,  zhwlN'vfcl',  (Edmond,)  a  French  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1801  ;  died  in  1849. 

Joinville,  de,  deh  join'vil  or  zhwlN'v&l',  (Francois 
Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie  d’Orl£ans,) 
Prince,  the  third  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  born 
in  1818.  He  served  in  the  navy,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain  for  his  conduct  at  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Helena  to  bring  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  to  France.  He  commanded  the 
naval  division  which  bombarded  Tangier  in  1844,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  construction  of  steam  ships  of  war  by 
his  “  Note  sur  les  Forces  navales  de  la  France,”  (1844.) 
He  served  for  a  time  on  McClellan’s  staff  during  the 
civil  war.  In  1886  he  was  expelled  from  France,  as  a 
member  of  the  former  royal  house.  Died  in  1900. 

Joinville,  de,  (Jean  or  Jehan,)  Sire,  a  French  noble¬ 
man  and  chronicler  of  high  reputation,  born  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  in  1224.  He  grew  up  at  the  court  of  Thibaut,  King 
of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne,  and  in  1248  raised 


several  hundred  armed  men  from  among  his  tenants  and 
accompanied  Louis  IX.  in  his  first  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  this 
monarch.  Joinville  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at 
the  capture  of  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and  was  subsequently 
with  Louis,  made  prisoner  at  Mansoorah.  He  returned 
to  France  with  the  king  in  1254.  He  wrote  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  work  entitled  “History  of  Saint  Louis  IX., 
King  of  France,  by  Jehan  Sire  de  Joinville.”  “In  this 
history,”  says  Ambrose  Firmin  Didot,  “which  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  the  Christian,  the  man  of  the  world,  the  friend  of 
the  king,  and  the  naif  historian,  display  themselves  with 
such  naturalness,  simplicity,  and  candour  that  the  readei 
can  penetrate  the  inner  heart  of  the  author  by  the  simple 
recital  which  he  has  given  us.  .  .  .  His  natural  and 
easy  style  has  all  the  charm  of  conversation.”  (“Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.”)  Fie  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1317. 

See  F.  Feriel,  “  Notice  sur  Jean  de  Joinville,”  1853;  Chezjean, 
“Notice  historique  sur  Sire  de  Joinville,”  1853;  Sainte-Beuvb 
“Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Jokai,  (Maurice,  or  MAURUS,)fin  Hungarian,  J6kaj 
Mor,  yo'koi  mSR,)  a  very  eminent  Hungarian  novelist 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Comorn,  February  19,  1825.  He 
for  many  years  was  prominent  in  political  journalism,  and 
was  often  elected  to  public  office.  In  the  best  of  his 
numerous  works  the  style  is  brilliant,  and  many  have 
been  translated  into  other  languages.  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Hungarian  Nabob,”  “The  White  Rose,” 
and  “The  New  Landlord.”  A  jubilee  edition  in  one 
hundred  volumes  was  published  in  1894.  Died  in  1904. 

Joliet,  zho'le-4',  (Louis,)  a  French  traveller,  was  one 
of  the  first  white  men  that  explored  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  had  resided  some  time  at  Quebec  before 
1673,  when  he  and  Marquette  were  sent  to  explore  that 
river.  (See  Marquette.)  After  the  end  of  that  voyage 
it  appears  that  he  returned  to  Quebec.  Died  about  1730. 

Joliveau  de  Segrais,  zho'le'vo'  deh  seh/gR&',  (Ma¬ 
rie  Madeleine  Nicole  Alexandrine,)  a  French 
poetess,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1756;  died  in  1830. 
She  wrote  “  New  Fables  in  Verse,”  etc. 

Jolivet,  de,  deh  zho'le'v^',  (Jean  Baptiste  Moyse,) 
Count,  a  French  advocate,  born  in  1754,  was  elected 
in  1791  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  boldly 
denounced  the  Jacobins.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon 
he  was  created  councillor  of  state.  Died  in  1818.  He 
wrote  various  works  on  political  economy. 

Jollivet,  zho'le'v&'j  (Adolphe,)  a  French  politician, 
oorn  in  1799,  wrote  many  works  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  was  killed  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
of  February,  1848. 

Jollivet,  (Pierre  Jules,)  a  French  painter  of  history, 
born  in  Paris  in  1803,  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
in  i8v>.  Died  September  7,  1871. 

JoLfoia,  zho'lwi',  (Jean  Baptiste  Prosper,)  a  French 
antiquary  and  engineer,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1776.  Pie 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Seine,  (Paris.) 
He  published  many  works  on  French  antiquities.  Died 
in  1842. 

See  Alfred  Maury,  “  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  B. 
P.  Jollois,”  1846;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Joly,  zho'le',  (B£nigne,)  a  French  religious  writer, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1644,  wrote  a  number  of  devotional 
works.  Died  in  1694. 

Joly,  (Claude,)  a  French  writer  and  ecclesiastic,  bora 
in  Paris  in  1607,  wrote  “A  Collection  of  True  Maxims 
for  the  Education  of  a  King,  against  the  Pernicious 
Policy  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  (1652,)  a  copy  of  which 
was  burnt  by  the  common  executioner.  He  became  a 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Paris  in  1631.  Died  in  1700. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Joly,  (Claude,)  a  French  preacher,  born  in  Lorraine 
in  1610,  became  Bishop  of  Agen,  and  left  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  (1692-94.)  Died  in  1678. 

Joly  or  Jolly,  zho'le',  (Franqois  Antoine,)  a  French 
comic  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1662.  He  wrote  several 
comedies,  and  published  accurate  editions  of  Moli&re 
(6  vols.,  1734)  and  Corneille,  (5  vols.)  Died  in  1753. 

Joly,  (Gui,)  a  French  writer,  a  nephew  of  Claude  Joly, 
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noticed  above,  became  confidential  secretary  to  Cardinal 
de  Retz.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  historical 
“  Memoirs”  from  1648  to  1665,  (1718.)  An  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  work  was  published  in  1 755.  His  “  Memoirs” 
are  designed  to  explain  and  complete  those  of  De  Retz. 

Joly,  (Joseph  Romain,)  a  French  monk  and  writer, 
born  in  1715  ;  died  in  1805. 

Joly,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a  French  dramatist,  born  in 
1672,  wrote  “The  School  of  Lovers,”  and  “The  Jealous 
Wife.”  Died  in  1753. 

Joly  or  Jolly,  (Marie  Elisabeth,)  a  noted  French 
actress,  born  at  Versailles  in  1761.  In  1793  she  was 
imprisoned  by  the  revolutionists,  but  regained  her  free¬ 
dom  on  condition  that  she  should  perform  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Republic.  Died  in  1798. 

Joly,  (Philippe  Louis,)  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic 
and  philologist,  born  at  Dijon  about  1712.  Among  his 
works  are  “  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Dictionary  of  Bayle,” 
(1748,)  and  a  “Treatise  on  French  Versification,”  (1751.)  j 
Died  in  1782. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Joly  de  Bivy,  zho'le'  deh  b&'ve',  (Louis  Philippe 
Joseph,)  a  French  judge  and  religious  writer,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1736;  died  in  1822. 

Joly-Clerc,  zho'le'  klaiR,  (Nicolas,)  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist,  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  botany.  Died  in  1817. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  zho'le'  deh  fluh're',  (Guillaume 
Francois,)  a  learned  and  eloquent  French  advocate  and 
magistrate,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1675.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  was  attorney-general  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  law.  Died  in  1756. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  (Jean  Francois,)  a  French  financier, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1718.  He  succeeded 
Necker  as  minister  of  finances  in  1781,  and  resigned  in 
1783.  Died  in  1802. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  (Jean  Omer — o'maiR',)  a  French 
priest,  nephew  of  Guillaume  Franjois,  noticed  above. 
Died  in  1755. 

Joly  de  Maizeroy.  See  Maizeroy. 

Jomard,  zho'mtR',  (Edme  Francois,)  a  French 
archaeologist  and  geographer,  born  at  Versailles  in  1777. 
He  accompanied  the  army  to  Egypt  in  1798,  returned 
in  1802,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Egyptian 
commission.  He  contributed  to  the  redaction  of  the 
great  “Description  of  Egypt,”  and,  as  imperial  com¬ 
missary,  directed  the  engraving  and  impression  of  the 
same  for  twenty  years,  (1807-26.)  The  portions  of  this 
work  written  by  Jomard  were  published  separately, 
with  the  title  of  “Observations  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Egypt,  or  a  Historical  and  Picturesque  Description  of 
its  Monuments,”  (4  vols.,  1830.)  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  Died  in  1862. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n<5rale.” 

Jombert,  zhoN'baiR',  (Charles  Antoine,)  a  French 
writer  on  art,  born  in  Paris  in  1712;  died  in  1784. 

Jo melli,  yo-mel'lee,  (Niccol6,)  a  celebrated  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  1714.  He 
studied  under  Feo,  Leo,  and  Martini.  His  first  opera, 
“L’Errore  amoroso,”  produced  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  rendered  him  so  famous  that  he  was 
soon  after  invited  to  Rome,  where  he  composed  two 
more  operas  and  was  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  of 
York.  In  1742  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Metastasio  and  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  in  music  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  was 
employed  as  musician  or  chapel-master  in  Saint  Peter  s 
at  Rome  from  1749  to  1754-  The  Duke  ©f  Wiirtemberg 
having  invited  him  to  enter  his  service  as  chapel-master 
to  the  court,  Jomelli  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
passed  about  seventeen  years,  (1 754— 7°-)  P*e<^  at  Naples 
in  Aug  ist,  1774.  Among  his  best  productions  are  operas 
entitled  “  Didone,”  ( 1 745,)  “  Eumene,”  ( 1 746,)  “  Merope, 
(1747,)  and  “Ezio,”  (1748,)  several  oratorios  and  masses, 
and  a  miserere  for  two  voices. 


See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;  Pietro 
Alfieri,  “Notizie  biografiche  di  N.  Jomelli,’’  184S >.  Nome  e 
Biographie  Gihidrale;”  Choron  et  Fayolle,  Dictionnaire  des 
Musiciens.” 

Jomini,  zho'me'ne',  (Henri,)  Baron,  an  able  general 
and  eminent  writer  on  strategy,  was  born  at  Payerne, 
in  the  Swiss  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  1779-  He  entered  the 


French  army,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Ney  about  1804, 
and  presented  to  Bonaparte  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz 
his  “Treatise  on  the  Grand  Operations  of  War.”  A 
few  days  after  this  event  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
staff  of  Ney.  He  received  the  title  of  baron  for  his 
conduct  at  Jena  in  1806,  and  was  employed  in  Spain  in 
1808.  In  1811  he  became  a  general  of  brigade,  and  in 
1812  French  governor  of  Wilna.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory  of  Bautzen  in  1813.  His  promotion  having 
been  obstructed  by  the  enmity  of  Berthier,  he  quitted 
the  French  service  in  1813,  and  entered  that  of  Russia, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  became  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  Died  about  April  1, 
1869.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “Traite  des  grandes 
Operations  militaires,  ou  Histoire  critique  et  militaire  des 
Guerresde  Frederic  II  comparees  a  celles  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  (5  vols.,  1805,)  a  “  Critical  and  Military  History  of 
the  Campaigns  of  the  Revolution  from  1792  to  1801,” 
(15  vols.,  1819-24,)  and  “Precis  de  l’Art  de  la  Guerre,” 
(5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1838.)  The  works  of  Jomini  are  among 
the  best  that  have  ever  been  written  on  the  art  of  war. 

See  Pascal,  “Observations  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Baron 
Jomini;”  Qu^rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
ohie  G^ndrale  “Monthly  Review,”  vol.  xci.,  1820,  (Appendix.) 

Jon  Areson.  See  Areson,  (Jon.) 

Jon,  du,  (Francis.)  See  Junius. 

Jonee,  yo'ni,  (Peter,)  Bishop  of  Strengnas,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Upsal  when  John  III. 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.  Jonae 
boldly  opposed  this  proceeding.  Died  in  1607. 

JoTiah  or  Jo'nas,  [Heb.  njr ;  Gr.  'luvat;  Lat. 
Jonas,]’  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the 
subject  of  the  book  bearing  his  name,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  800 
b.c.  ;  but  some  place  him  under  that  of  Jehu. 

See  II.  Kings  xiv.  25;  Matthew  xii.  39,  41  ;  Luke  xi.  29,  32. 

Jo'nah  of  Cor'dova,  known  also  as  Marinus,  or 
Merinos,  (in  Arabic,  Aboo-1  Waleed  Merwan  Ibn 
Janah,)  an  eminent  Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Cdrdova, 
Spain,  about  990  A.D.  He  was  a  very  able  Hebrew  lexi¬ 
cographer  and  grammarian,  and  his  principal  work, 
“  Kitab  el  Tanldh,”  or  “The  Book  of  Minute  Research,” 
is  still  highly  valued. 

Jonas.  See  Jonah. 

Jonas,  yo'nis,  Jonae,  yo'ni,  or  Jonsson,  von'son, 
(Arngrim,)  a  learned  historian,  antiquary,  and  divine, 
born  in  Iceland  about  1568,  is  said  to  have  studied 
astronomy  under  Tycho  Brahe.  Most  of  his  works 
relate  to  the  history  of  Iceland.  Died  in  1648. 

Jonas,  zho'nii',  (Emile,)  a  French  musical  composer, 
of  Jewish  origin,  born  March  5,  1827.  He  produced 
“  Le  Duel  de  Benjamin,”  (1855,)  “  Le  Roi  boit,”  (1857,) 
«  Les  deux  Arlequins,”  (1865,)  “  Le  Canard  a  trois  Bees, 
(1869,)  and  other  operas-bouftes. 

Jonas,  yo'n&s,  (Justus,)  an  eminent  German  Re 
former  and  writer,  born  at  Nordhausen  in  1493.  He 
became  in  1521  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg 
He  assisted  Luther  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  accompanied  him  to  the  Diet  at  Worms  and  at 
Augsburg,  and  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
so-called  Torgau  Articles.  He  also  translated  a  number 
of  Luther’s  works,  and  Melanchthon’s  “Defence  (Apol¬ 
ogy)  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  from  the  Latin  into 
German.  Died  in  1555- 

See  P.  Ekerman,  “Vita  et  Acta  Dr.  J.  Jonae,”  Upsal,  1761 ;  G. 
C  Knapp,  “  Narrntio  de  Justo  Jona  Theologo,”  etc.,  1817;  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate  ;”  L.  Reinhard,  “  Life  of  Justus  Jonas,”  (in  Latin,)  1731. 

Jonas  or  Jonae,  (Runolph,)  a  scholar  and  author, 
born  in  Iceland,  graduated  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
fixed  his  residence  after  1649.  He  wrote  “Elements 
of  the  Northern  Languages,”  and  “  Rudiments  of  the 
Icelandic  Grammar.”  Died  in  1654- 

Jon'a-tlian,  [Heb.  jfUin\]  son  of  King  Saul,  and  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  the  psalmist  David.  The  death 
of  this  prince,  who  fell  with  his  father ,  near  Mount  Gilboa, 
while  fighting  the  Philistines,  furnished  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  David’s  songs. 

See  I.  Samuel  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.  ;  II.  Samuel  i.  17-27. 

Jon'athan  Ap'phus,  (af'fus, )  a  celebrated  Jewish 
leader  and  high-priest,  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Judas 
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Maccabaeus,  in  161  b.c.,  as  chief  ruler  of  his  nation.  For 
seventeen  years  he  governed  with  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
carried  on  successful  wars  with  many  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  During  the  civil  dissensions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  he  was  decoyed  into  the  city  of  Ptolemais  and 
massacred  with  his  entire  escort. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uz-zi'el  (or  uz'ze-el)  or  U-zi'el, 
a  Jewish  rabbi,  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  “Targum,”  a  Chaldaic  paraphrase 
of  most  of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  books. 

Jonckbloet,  yonk'bloot,  (Willem  Joseph  An¬ 
dreas,)  a  Dutch  author,  born  at  the  Hague,  July  6,  1817. 
He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  and  held  professorships  of 
the  Dutch  language  and  literature  at  Groningen  and 
Leyden.  He  published  histories  of  poetry  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  of  Dutch  literature.  Died  in  1885* 

Joncourt,  de,  deh  zhbN'kooR',  (Elie,)  a  Dutch  writer, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1707 .  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences 
et  des  Arts,”  (50  vols.,  1754-80,)  and  wrote  various 
works.  Died  about  1775. 

Jonctys,  yonk'tis,  (Daniel,)  a  Dutch  litterateur  and 
physician,  born  at  Dort,  lived  many  years  at  Rotterdam. 
Among  his  works  was  an  able  treatise  against  torture. 
Died  in  1654. 

Jones,  j5nz,  (Anson,)  an  American  physician,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  its  annexation, 
was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1798. 
He  settled  in  Brazoria,  Texas,  in  1833,  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  political  and  military  movements  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  that  republic,  was  min¬ 
ister  to  the  United  States  in  1838,  and  afterwards  for 
three  years  secretary  of  state  under  President  Houston. 
In  1844  he  succeeded  Houston  as  President.  Died  by 
his  own  hand  in  1858. 

Jones,  (Charles  Colcock,)  Jr.,  an  American  author, 
born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  October  28,  1831.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1852,  became  a 
lawyer,  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
after  1865  removed  to  New  York,  returning  to  Georgia 
in  1887.  Among  his  works  are  “  Ancient  Tumuli  in 
Georgia,”  (1869,)  “Antiquities  of  the  Southern  In¬ 
dians,”  (1873,)  “  De  Soto’s  March  through  Georgia,” 
(1880,)  “Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coast,” 
(1888,)  etc.  Died  July  19,  1893. 

Jones,  j5nz,  (David,)  a  Welsh  poet,  born  in  Caer¬ 
narvonshire,  was  also  a  collector  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 
Died  about  1780; 

Jones,  (David  R.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
South  Carolina  about  1827,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846.  Pie  served  as  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
General  Lee  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862.  Died 
in  1863. 

Jones,  (Edward,)  a  Welsh  musician  and  bard,  bom 
in  Merionethshire  about  1750.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  French 
Bards,”  (1784.)  Died  in  1821. 

Jones,  jonz,  (Ernest,)  M.P.,  an  English  poet  and 
Chartist.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Chartist  move¬ 
ment  about  1846.  He  was  imprisoned  about  two  years 
for  his  radical  political  speeches,  (1848-49.)  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Wood  Spirit,”  (1841,)  and  “Chartist 
Lyrics.”  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
1869,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Jones,  (Griffith,)  an  English  author,  born  in  1721. 
He  edited  at  different  times  several  periodicals,  and  was 
connected  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  “  Literary  Magazine” 
and  with  Goldsmith  in  the  “  British  Magazine.”  Among 
his  works  are  “  Great  Events  from  Little  Causes,”  and 
several  “Liliputian  Histories.”  Died  in  1786. 

Jones,  j5nz,  (Henry,)  an  Irish  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  born  at  Drogheda  about  1720,  was  by  trade  a 
bricklayer.  His  productions  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  took  him  to  England  and  procured  a  large  sub¬ 
scription  for  his  poems.  Among  his  works  we  may  cite 
the  “Tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,”  (1753,)  and 
“The  Cave  of  Idra.”  Died  in  1770. 

Jones,  (Henry  Arthur,)  an  English  dramatist, 


born  at  Grandborough  in  1851.  His  first  marked 
success  as  a  playwright  was  with  “  The  Silver  King,” 
(1882.)  Later  plays  are  “  The  Middleman,”  (1889,) 
“  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,”  (1895,)  etc. 

Jones,  (Henry  Bence,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician, 
writer,  and  lecturer  on  medical  subjects,  born  at  Lowes¬ 
toft  in  1813.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1836,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  physician  to  Saint  George’s  Hospital,  and  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  principal  works  were 
“  Animal  Chemistry,”  “  Lectures  on  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,”  and  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday.” 
Died  in  London,  April  20,  1873. 

Jones,  (Hugh  Bolton,)  an  American  artist,  born  at 
Baltimore,  October  20,  1848.  Among  his  best  pictures 
are  “The  Poplars,”  “Tangier,”  “The  Wayside  Pool,” 
“  The  Return  of  the  Herd,”  “  October,”  “  On  Herring 
Run,”  and  “The  Ferry  Inn.”  In  1883  he  was  elected  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York. 

Jones,  (Inigo,)  a  distinguished  architect,  styled  “the 
English  Palladio,”  was  born  in  London  about  1572. 
Being  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  his  talent  for  designing 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
furnished  him  with  means  to  travel  through  Europe. 
While  in  Italy,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Christian 
IV.  to  visit  Denmark.  The  sister  of  that  monarch  was 
the  queen  of  James  I.  of  England ;  and  thus  the  way 
was  paved  to  the  royal  patronage  when  he  reached  his 
native  land  in  1605.  In  a  short  time  he  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  queen  and  to  Prince  Henry,  in  which 
position  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Ben  Jonson.  They 
subsequently  quarrelled,  and  the  poet  ridiculed  him  in 
several  plays.  In  1612  he  visited  Italy  a  second  time; 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  fully  adopted  the  classic 
style  of  architecture,  which  was  then  but  little  known  in 
England.  On  his  return  he  became  surveyor-general  of 
the  royal  buildings.  He  died  in  1653.  Of  the  edifices 
designed  and  constructed  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  the  west  front  of  Old  Saint 
Paul’s.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Stonhenge  Re¬ 
stored.” 

Jones,  (Jacob,)  Commodore,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  in  1770.  He 
became  a  lieutenant  about  1801,  and  in  October,  1812, 
commanded  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  with  which  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  British  sloop  Frolic,  which  carried  more  guns 
than  the  Wasp.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post¬ 
captain  in  1813,  and  obtained  command  of  the  frigate 
Macedonian.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

Jones,  (James  Chamberlain,)  a  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  born  in  Davidson  county,  Tennessee,  in  1809.  In 
1841  he  was  chosen  by  the  Whigs  Governor  of  the  State, 
James  K.  Polk  being  his  competitor.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1843,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  again  the  opposing  can¬ 
didate.  In  the  National  Whig  Convention  of  1848 
Governor  Jones  strenuously  advocated  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Clay ;  but  after  the  selection  of  General  Taylor 
as  the  choice  of  the  Convention  he  entered  the  canvass 
warmly  in  his  support,  and  spoke  to  large  audiences 
in  different  States  of  the  Union.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1851,  and  served  the  full  term 
of  six  years.  He  supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  1854,  and  thenceforward  acted  principally  with  the 
Democratic  party.  Died  in  1859. 

Jones,  (Jeremiah,)  a  learned  and  eloquent  English 
dissenting  minister,  born  in  1693,  published  an  important 
work  entitled  a  “  New  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,”  (2  vols., 
1726,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  English  work  on  the 
subject.  Died  in  1724. 

Jones,  (John,)  a  physician  and  medical  writer,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  born  in  Wales  about  1500.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  practised  at  Bath,  in  Erg- 
land.  Among  his  works  was  “  The  Art  and  Science  of 
Preserving  the  Body  and  Soul  in  Health,”  (I579-) 

Jones,  (John,)  a  Benedictine,  born  in  London  in 
1575.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  roomed  with 
Laud,  afterwards  the  celebrated  archbishop.  Having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Spain,  became  a 
monk,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Compostella.  Ho 
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was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
divinity  at  Douay.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theo¬ 
logical  works.  Died  in  London  in  1636. 

Jones,  (John,)  a  Welsh  antiquary,  who  collected  and 
transcribed  numerous  old  manuscripts  in  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  F lfty  large  volumes  of  these  are  yet  preserved 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1600. 

Jones,  (John,)  the  author  of  “Adrasta,  or  the 
Womans  Spleen,”  (1635,)  and  other  dramatic  works, 
lived  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

(JOHN>)  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  born  in  Wales  in  1700,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 

.  I75I  became  rector  of  Boulne-Hurst,  and  in  1755 
vicar  of  Ilitchin.  Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  by  Dr. 
Young,  the  poet,  to  be  his  curate.  He  wrote  «  Catholic 
Faith  and  Practice,”  (1765,)  and  other  religious  works. 
Died  about  1770. 

Jones,  (John,)  LL.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  born  in 
Carmarthenshire  about  1765.  About  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Plymouth  Dock,  and 
afterwards  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  London.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  Greek-and-English  dictionaries.  Previous 
to  his  time  the  Greek  had  been  studied  entirely  with  the 
aid  of  books  written  in  Latin.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  may  mention  “  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
founded  on  Circumstances  peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists,”  (1808,)  and  “A  Greek-and-English  Lexi¬ 
con,”  (1823.)  Died  in  1827. 

Jones,  (John,)  a  lawyer  and  writer,  born  in  Carmar¬ 
thenshire  in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803. 
Among  his  works  are  “A  History  of  Wales,”  and 
“  Cyfamod  Newydd,”  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Greek  into  Welsh.  Died  in  1838. 

Jones,  (John  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1820,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841. 
He  became  a  captain  in  1853,  and  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  1861.  He  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
army  of  General  Lee,  and  was  killed  near  Spottsylvania. 
May  10,  1864. 

Jones,  (Noble  Wimberly,)  a  physician  and  patriot, 
born  in  Georgia  in  1725.  He  was  an  early  and  active 
promoter  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1775,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  in 
1780.  In  1781  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  Died 
in  1805. 

Jones,  (Owen,)  an  antiquary,  born  in  Denbighshire, 
Wales,  in  1740.  He  published  a  large  collection  of 
ancient  Welsh  poetry,  and  the  “Archaeology  of  Wales,” 
containing  several  historical  documents.  Died  in  1814. 

Jones,  (Owen,)  an  architect,  born  in  Wales  about 
1809.  In  1837  he  visited  Granada,  and  in  1842  published 
“Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra,”  with  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  a  historical  account  of  the  sovereigns  of  Granada 
from  the  Spanish.  He  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  to 
ornamental  architecture,  in  which  he  soon  acquired 
distinction.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  “Director  of 
Decorations”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  He 
displayed  his  taste  and  artistic  knowledge  with  a  very 
happy  effect  in  arranging  and  ornamenting  the  various 
courts  of  that  building.  Among  his  writings  are  “De¬ 
signs  for  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements,”  (1842,)  and 
the  “Grammar  of  Ornament,”  (1856.)  Died  in  1874. 

Jones,  (Paul  ;  originally  John  Paul,)  a  famous  naval 
officer,  born  at  Arbigland,  in  Scotland,  in  1747.  He  emi¬ 
grated  to  Virginia,  entered  the  colonial  naval  service  in 
1 775»  was  appointed  a  captain  in  August,  1776,  and  took 
command  of  the  Ranger,  a  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  about 
June,  1777.  He  sailed  to  Europe  in  that  year,  cruised  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  made  a  bold  attack  on  White¬ 
haven,  where  he  burnt  some  shipping.  He  also  captured 
the  Drake,  a  sloop  of  war.  Early  in  1779  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  carried  about 
forty-five  guns.  Having  several  smaller  vessels  under 
his  command,  he  captured  or  destroyed  many  British 
vessels.  In  September  he  attacked  the  Serapis,  a  frigate 
of  forty-four  guns,  which  surrendered  after  a  long  battle. 
His  own  ship  was  so  much  damaged  in  this  action  that 
she  sank  a  few  hours  after.  Congress  voted  Captain 
Jones  a  gold  medal  for  this  victory.  He  entered  the 


Russian  service,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  in  1788* 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  one  of  the  Russian  admirals.’ 
he  was  soon  removed  from  the  command.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1792. 


James  Hamilton,.”  Life  of  Rear-Admiral  jl  P.  Jones,”  1848  •’'a.* 

!LMtACpEtZIE’  ^  of  P  J°nes>”  2  vofs.,  1841;  “HetLeven 
t  J-„p- Jones,  Groningen,  1829;  W.  G.  Simms,  “Life  of  J.  P. 

.National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,  voLui.;  Monthly  Review”  for  September,  1825. 

Jones,  (Rice,)  a  Welsh  poet,  bom  in  1715.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Welsh  Anthology,”  (1770.)  Died  in  1801. 

Jones,  (Richard,)  a  Welshman,  published  about 
1654  “  Gemma  Cambricum,”  a  work  of  great  ingenuity, 
in  which  all  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  Bible  were 
abbreviated  and  written  in  his  native  dialect. 


Jones,  (Samuel,)  an  American  major-general,  born 
in  Virginia,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  He  took 
arms  against  the  Union  in  1861,  and  commanded  in 
Western  Virginia  in  1862-63.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

Jones,  (Samuel  M.,)  an  American  political  re¬ 
former,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1846,  and  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  infancy.  He  became  wealthy  as 
a  manufacturer,  introduced  reforms  in  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Toledo  in  1897. 
As  such  he  became  a  vigorous  advocate  of  municipal 
ownership  and  opponent  of  monopolies,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1899.  Died  July  12,  1904. 

Jones,  (Stephen,)  born  in  London  in  1763.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  Whitehall  “  Evening  Post,”  the  “  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,”  and  a  “  Biographical  Dictionary,” 
(2d  edition,  1796.)  Died  in  1827. 

Jones,  (Sir  Thomas,)  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  He  openly  opposed 
the  encroachments  of  the  king  on  the  laws  of  England, 
and  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1686. 


See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. 

Jones,  (Thomas  Rupert,)  an  English  geologist, 
born  at  London  in  1819.-  He  became  professor  of 
geology  at  Sandhurst  in  1862.  He  wrote  numerous 
works  and  papers  on  fossil  foraminifera,  entomostraca, 
etc. 


Jones,  (Thomas  Rymer,)  an  English  physician  and 
surgeon,  distinguished  as  a  comparative  anatomist  and 
physiologist,  was  born  about  1810.  He  was  educated 
at  London  and  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London,  and 
in  1840  became  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  “A  General  Outline  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,”  (1841,)  and  “The  Natural  History 
of  Animals,”  (1st  vol.,  1844.)  Died  December  10,  1880. 

Jones,  (Thomas  Wharton,)  a  British  oculist  and  phy¬ 
siologist,  born  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  Scotland,  about  180S, 
published  a  “Treatise  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,”  etc.,  and  became  professor  of  ophthalmic  medicine 
in  University  College,  London.  Died  in  1891. 

Jones,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  judge  under  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.,  was  born  in  1566.  He  wrote  several 
legal  works,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  king’s  bench  in 
1625.  Died  in  1640. 

Jones,  (William,)  an  able  mathematician,  born  in 
the  island  of  Anglesey  in  1680.  He  taught  mathematics 
for  several  years,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientific  men  of  that  age.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Newton  and  of  Halley,  and  the  father  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Orientalist  Sir  William  Jones.  He  held  the  office 
of  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1749. 
Among  his  productions  are  “  A  Compendium  of  the  Art 
of  Navigation,”  (1702,)  and  several  works  in  defence 
of  the  theories  of  Newton. 

Jones  (William)  of  Nayland,  a  learned  Episcopal 
divine  and  multifarious  writer,  born  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1726,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1749* 
Of  his  productions  we  may  mention  “  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  proved  from  Scripture,”  ( 1 75^»)  an  “  Essay- 
on  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (1762,) 
“A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of 
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the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (1786,)  and  two  political  treatises 
against  the  French  Revolution,  entitled  “A  Letter  from 
Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John,”  and  “The  Scholar 
armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Times.”  He  was  per¬ 
petual  curate  of  Nayland.  Died  in  1800. 

See  William  Stevens,  “Life  of  W.  Jones  of  Nayland,”  1801. 

Jones,  [Lat.  Jone'sius,]  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent 
Orientalist,  son  of  William  Jones,  noticed  above,  (1680- 
1749,)  was  born  in  London  September  28,  1746.  He 
lost  his  father  when  he  was  three  years  of  age  ;  but  his 
mother,  a  lady  remarkable  both  for  her  learning  and 
accomplishments,  ably  superintended  his  education.  In 
1 753  he  was  placed  at  the  Harrow  School,  of  which  Dr. 
Thackeray  was  preceptor.  Jones  early  distinguished 
himself  for  his  classical  acquirements,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  entered  University  College,  Oxford,  with  more 
learning  than  many  good  scholars  have  carried  thence. 
The  following  year  he  left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  in  whose  family  he  continued 
to  reside  for  five  years.  During  this  period  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  He  was  also  versed  in  nearly  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  tongues.  In  1768,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  translated  the  “  Life  of  Nadir  Shah”  from 
the  Persian  into  French.  The  year  following  he  issued 
a  valuable  Persian  Grammar.  In  1770  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1774  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  March,  1783,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  of  knighthood.  Soon  after  he  married 
Anna  Maria  Shipley,  a  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph.  In  the  following  September  Sir  William  Jones 
reached  India,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  Oriental 
studies  with  unabated  zeal.  He  also  organized  (about 
1785)  the  “  Asiatic  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
further  information  relative  to  the  sciences,  antiquities, 
languages,  and  history  of  Asia.  He  died  at  Calcutta 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1794,  after  a  short  illness.  In  the 
branch  of  literature  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
he  undoubtedly  surpassed  all  other  Europeans.  He  is, 
however,  to  be  equally  esteemed  for  his  noble  qualities 
and  Christian  virtues  as  for  his  vast  erudition.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  “  Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,”  commenced  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  contain¬ 
ing  translations  from  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  poets,  treatises  “On  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  “  On  the  Second 
Classical  Book  of  the  Chinese,”  “  On  the  Musical  Modes 
of  the  Hindus,”  and  a  translation  of  the  “  Institutes 
of  Manu,”  and  a  prose  translation  of  Kalidasa’s  cele¬ 
brated  poem  “  Sacontala,”  (“  Sakoontala,”)  both  from 
the  original  Sanscrit.  He  was  also  author  of  several 
works  on  the  laws  of  England  and  of  India. 

See  Lord  Teignmouth,  “Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,”  1804; 
“Autobiography  of  William  Jones,”  published  by  his  son,  London, 
1846;  H.  A.  Hamaker,  “  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Mentis  G.  Jonesii,” 
Leyden,  1822;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  for  January,  1805;  Cary,  “Lives  of  English  Poets  from 
Johnson  to  Kirke  White.” 

Jones,  (William  Alfred,)  an  American  writer  and 
critic,  was  born  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1836.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  various 
periodicals,  and  published  several  volumes  of  essays. 
His  “  Characters  and  Criticisms”  (2  vols.,  1857)  was 
highly  commended  by  Washington  Irving. 

Jones,  (William  Basil,)  D.D.,  an  English  bishop, 
born  at  Cheltenham  in  1822.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1844,  was  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  1848-51,  and  of  University  College,  1851-57,  and 
a  tutor,  1854-65.  In  1867  he  became  archdeacon  and 
canon  of  York.  In  1874  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Saint  David’s.  Among  his  works  are  “Vestiges  of  the 
Gael  in  Gwynedd,”  (1851,)  “History  of  Saint  David’s,” 
(1856,)  “Notes  on  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,” 
“  New  Testament,  with  a  Plain  Commentary,”  and  “The 
Peace  of  God.”  Died  January  14,  1897. 

Jonesius.  See  Jones,  (Sir  William.) 

Jong,  de,  deh  yong,  (Ludolf,)  a  Flemish  painter 
of  battle-  and  hunting-scenes,  born  near  Rotterdam  in 
1616 ;  died  in  1697. 

J ongelingx,  yong'eh-links',  (Jacob,)  a  Flemish  sculp¬ 


tor,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1531.  Among  his  works  is  a 
monument  to  Charles  the  Bold  at  Bruges.  Died  in  1606. 

Jonin,  zho'niN',  (Gilbert,)  a  French  Jesuit  and  poet, 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1596.  He  translated  into  Latin, 
with  many  modifications,  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  “  The  Christian  Anacreon.” 
He  wrote  several  Greek  and  Latin  odes.  Died  at  Tournon, 
March  9,  1638. 

Jonsius,  yon'se-iis,  (Johann,)  a  German  scholar,  born 
at  Flensburg  in  1624.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“  De  Scriptoribus  Historiae  Philosophicae,”  (1659,)  which 
was  once  highly  prized.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1659. 

Jon'son  or  Johnson,  (Ben,)  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  English  poets  and  dramatists,  was  born  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1574.  His  father,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
died  a  month  previous  to  his  birth.  Jonson’s  mother 
subsequently  married  a  master-bricklayer,  who  sent  him 
to  Westminster,  then  under  the  charge  of  Camden,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  the  drama  entitled  “  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.”  Jonson  regarded  his  preceptor 
through  life  with  esteem  and  affection.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge;  but,  on 
account  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  college  and  to  assist  his  step-father  as  a  mason. 
Becoming  disgusted  with  this  employment,  he  enlisted 
in  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery.  When  he  returned,  as  Gifford  observes, 
“  he  brought  little  but  the  reputation  of  a  brave  man,  a 
smattering  of  Dutch,  and  an  empty  p.irse.”  He  soon 
afterwards  joined  a  company  of  actors  ;  but,  having  killed 
one  of  them  in  a  duel,  ne  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  During  his  confinement 
he  was  converted  by  a  priest  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Subsequently,  after  a  careful  examination, 
he  renounced  his  adopted  faith,  and  was  again  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1598 
he  produced  “  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  drama, 
which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice.  One  of  the 
characters  of  this  play  is  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  Shakspeare.  It  was  followed  by  numerous  produc¬ 
tions,  which  added  to  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired. 
About  1605  he  assisted  Chapman  and  Marston  in  writing 
“  Eastward  Hoe.”  This  was  regarded  as  a  libel  on  the 
Scots,  and  his  associates  were  thrown  into  prison,  whither 
he  voluntarily  accompanied  them.  The  three  poets  were 
condemned  to  lose  their  ears  and  noses ;  but,  through 
Jonson’s  influence  at  court,  they  escaped.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  created  poet-laureate  by  James  I.,  with  an 
annual  pension  of  ^ioo  and  a  tierce  of  Spanish  wine. 
Jonson  died  in  1637.  On  his  death-bed  he  expressed 
the  deepest  penitence  for  the  profanity  that  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  plays,  which,  with  this  exception,  are  far 
purer  in  morals  than  the  other  dramas  of  that  age.  Jon¬ 
son’s  convivial  habits  (perhaps  his  greatest  weakness) 
caused  him  to  suffer  from  poverty  in  his  declining  years. 
He  was  accustomed  to  meet  Shakspeare  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  at  the  drinking-houses  of  London. 
He  also  gave  costly  entertainments  at  his  own  residence. 
He  was  brave,  generous,  and  benevolent,  and  governed 
by  the  highest  principles  of  honour.  Towards  his  friends 
he  was  unwavering  in  his  attachment,  and  was  easily 
reconciled  to  those  who  had  injured  him.  As  a  poet  he 
exhibits  uncommon  classical  learning,  great  intellectual 
power,  and  acuteness  of  perception.  He  unquestionably 
deserves  much  praise  for  refining  English  poetry  and 
the  morals  of  the  English  stage.  “I  think  him,”  says 
Dryden,  “the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  ...  If  I  would  compare  him  with 
Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge  him  the  most  correct 
poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakspeare  was 
the  Homer  or  father  of  dramatic  poets.  Jonson  was  the 
Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing.  I  admire  him, 
but  I  love  Shakspeare.”  Jonson  was  most  successful  in 
satirical  comedies,  the  style  of  which  he  obtained  from 
the  ancients.  To  the  refinement  and  thought  displayed 
in  his  writings  may  be  attributed  the  ill  success  which 
many  of  them  first  met  with  among  the  English  people, 
whose  taste  had  been  vitiated  by  the  low  wit  and  ob¬ 
scenity  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from 
the  stage.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  dramas 
are  “Cynthia’s  Revels,”  (1600,)  “ Sejanus,”  (1603,)  “  Vol- 
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pone,”  (1605,)  “The  Alchemist,”  (1610,)  and  “Catiline’s 
Conspiracy,”  (1611.) 

See  C'hetwood,  “Life  of  Ben  Jonson,”  1756;  “Memoir  of  Ben 
Jonson,’  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  (9  vols.,  1816,)  by  W. 
Gifford;  Baker,  “  Biographia  Dramatica  Von  Baudissin,  “  B. 
Jonson  und  seine  Schule,”  2  vols.,  1836;  “Lives of  British  Drama¬ 
tists,”  by  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt,  etc.  ;  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  i.,  1820;  “North  British  Review”  for  February,  1856. 

Jonsson,  (Arngrim.)  See  Jonas. 

Jonsson,  yons'son,  (Finn,)  [Lat.  Fin'nus  Johan- 
n^e'us,]  a  clergyman  and  historical  writer  on  the  church 
and  literature  of  Iceland,  was  born  in  that  island  in 
1704.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  he  returned  to  Iceland.  Died  in  1 7^9. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  “  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Iceland,”  (“Historia  Ecclesiastica  Islandiae.”) 

Jonston,  (Arthur.)  See  Johnston. 

Jordaens,  yoR'dlns,  (Jakob,)  a  distinguished  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  He  studied  under  Van  Oort, 
but  was  indebted  for  the  most  of  his  artistic  knowledge 
to  Rubens,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  employed.  He 
painted  with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  his  colouring  was 
rich  and  harmonious ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  elegance 
and  loftiness  of  conception.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  “Jesus  Christ  in  the  Midst  of  the  Doctors,”  (a  paint¬ 
ing  which  has  been  frequently  attributed  to  Rubens,) 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  “Saint  Peter  Cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Ear  of  Malchus,”  and  “  The  Satyr  and  the 
Man  who  Blew  Hot  and  Cold.”  Died  in  1678. 

Jordan,  zhoR'dftN',  (Camille,)  a  French  politician 


and  sculpture,  but  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
last-named  art.  Philip  II.  appointed  him  his  first 
sculptor.  Among  his  most  admired  productions  are 
“Saint  Peter,”  “Saint  Paul,”  and  “The  Adoration  of 
the  Kings.”  Died  in  1605. 

Jordan,  yoR'din,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  noted  anti¬ 
quary,  and  privy  councillor  to  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  the  author  of  annotations  on  Livy,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Died 
about  1740. 

Jordan,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  German  (Wendish) 
scholar,  born  at  Zischowitz,  Upper  Lusatia,  February 
15,  1818.  He  studied  at  Prague.  His  works  include  a 
“Wendish  Grammar,”  a  “History  of  Bohemia,”  a 
Polish-German  and  two  Czech-German  dictionaries,  etc. 

Jordan,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  English  admiral,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  the  victory  of  Solebay,  which  was  gained  over 
the  Dutch  in  1672. 

Jordan,  (Max,)  a  German  author,  born  at  Dresden 
in  1837.  He  was  successively  director  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Museums  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  in  1875  lecturer  at 
Berlin  University,  and  in  1880  councillor  in  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  the  history  of  art. 

Jordan,  (Rudolf,)  a  German  painter,  born  at  Berlin 
about  1810.  His  delineations  of  fisher-life  in  Helgoland 
are  greatly  admired  :  among  these  we  may  name  “The 
Shipwreck”  and  “The  Death  of  the  Pilot.”  Died  1887. 
Jordan,  (Sylvester,)  a  German  jurist  and  politician, 


and  orator,  born  at  Lyons  in  1771.  He  was  distinguished  born  near  Innspruck  in  1792.  He  was  imprisoned  about 
for  his  moderate  principles  during  the  Revolution,  and  twe]ve  years  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and  was  released 
his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  bravely  jn  Died  in  1861 

defended.  Having  been  proscribed  by  the  Directory,  he  Jord  yoR/din  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  poet,  bom 
sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland  m  1797,  and  afterwards  Insterburg  Prus8’j^  February  8,  1819.  He  was  edu- 

in  ( rprm^nv  whpr^  hpnmp  arnn;iint#»n  with  ( .  _  /  « 


in  Germany  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  d  L>’  ic  Koni’gsberg,  and  other  universities,  and 
Schiller,  and  other  men  of  note.  Jordan  returned  to  wM  when  yJJu]^  dist>guished  as  a  republican  agitator 

and  orator.  Besides  a  “History  of  Hayti,”  (1846-49, > 


France  about  1800.  During  Bonaparte’s  administration 
he  led  a  private  life ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  ennobled,  and  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  wrote  several  works  of  a  political 
nature.  Died  in  1821. 

Jordan,  (Charles  Etienne,)  a  French  Protestant 
minister  and  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1700.  He  was 
appointed  privy  councillor  by  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1740.  He  rendered  important  services  to  Berlin  by  the 
suppression  of  mendicity  and  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Among  his  works  is  “Travels  in  France  and 
England,”  (1735.)  Died  in  1745. 

Jor'dan,  (David  Starr,)  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  an  American 


he  published  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  verse,  in¬ 
cluding  “  Demiourgos,”  (1852,)  a  bold  and  thoughtful 
attempt  at  a  poetical  theodicy.  He  also  published  several 
parts  of  a  new  “  Nibelungenlied,”  besides  translations 
of  Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Shakspeare. 

Jordanes.  See  Jornandes. 

Jordano,  (Luca.)  See  Giordano. 

Jordano  Bruno.  See  Bruno. 

Jor'den,  (Edward,)  an  English  physician  and  scien¬ 
tific  writer,  born  in  Kent  in  1569.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Padua.  Died  in  1632. 

Jordens,  yoR'dens,  (Georg,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  born  at 


zoologist’  was  born  at  Gainesville,  New  York,  January  Deventer  in  1718,  was  known  as  the  author  of  two  legal 
19,  1851.  He  graduated  in  the  scientific  department  of  treatises,— one  in  defence  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
Cornell  University  in  1872,  and  as  M.D.  at  Indiana  Uni-  an(j  the  other  on  the  Mosaic,  Greek,  and  Roman  laws, 
versity  in  1875,  was  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Died  in  1771. 

census  for  the  marine  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Jordens  or  Joerdens,  yoR.'dens,  (Karl  Heinrich,) 
1879  to  1881,  was  professor  of  biology  in  Butler  Univer-  a  German  philologist  and  biographer,  born  in  the  county 


sity,  Indianapolis,  from  1875  to  J^79>  an<^  *n  ^ie  Indiana 
University  1879-85,  president  of  Indiana  University 
1885—91,  and  became  president  of  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University  in  1891.  He  was  president  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  1896-98.^ 
his  works  are  a  “  Manual  of  Vertebrates,5  (l»7M 
and  a  “Synopsis  of  the  Pishes  of  North  Ameiica, 
(1883,)  with  other  books  and  a  great  number  of  sci¬ 
entific  papers. 

Jor'dan,  (Dorothea,)  or  Dorothy  Bland,  a  cele 
brated  actress,  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  about  1762. 
In  1785  she  made  her  appearance  in  London  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  where  she  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity. 
She  subsequently  became  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  (afterwards  William  IV.,)  to  whom  she  bore 
ten  children.  This  connection  being  suddenly  broken 
off  by  the  duke  in  1811,  Mrs.  Jordan  retired  to  France, 
where  she  died  in  1816  in  great  poverty.  As  an  actress 
she  possessed  uncommon  versatility,  and  excelled  both 
in  comedy  and  tragedy. 

See  J.  Boaden,  “Life  of  D.  Jordan,”  2  vols.,  1831;  Oxbhrbt, 
Dramatic  Biography  ’* 

Jordan,  HoR-d&n',  (Esteban,)  a  Spaniard,  Dorn  at 
Valladolid  in  1543,  excelled  in  painting,  architecture, 


of  Mansfeld  in  1757.  He  was  rector  of  an  academy  at 
Lauban.  Plis  chief  work  is  an  excellent  “Dictionary  of 
German  Poets  and  Prose  Writers,”  (6  vols.,  1805-11.) 
Died  in  1835. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jordy,  zhoR'de',  (Nicolas  Louis,)  a  PYench  general, 
born  at  Abreschwiller  in  1758;  died  *n  I^25* 

Jore,  zhoR,  (Claude  Pran(JOIS,)  a  French  printer, 
lived  about  1750,  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  for  whom 
he  published  several  works.  He  wrote  “Six  Letters  to 
Voltaire,”  and  some  other  productions. 

Jorgenson,  yoR'gen-son,  written  also  Jiirgensen, 
(Jorgen,)  a  Danish  adventurer,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1779.  Having  gone  to  England  in  early  youth,  he 
was  some  years  later  promoted  to  the  command  of  an 
English  vessel,  and  during  the  war  between  England 
and  Denmark  sailed  for  Iceland.  On  the  25th  of  June,. 
1809,  he  landed  with  twelve  English  sailors  and  took 
the  governor,  Count  Trampe,  prisoner,  and  proclaimed 
that  Iceland  was  free  and  independent  of  Denmark. 
With  a  force  of  eight  Icelanders,  he  continued  to  exer¬ 
cise  undisputed  sway  over  the  island  until  August,  when 
the  British  restored  it  to  its  former  government.  During 
this  revolution  not  a  gun  was  fired  nor  a  drop  of  blood 
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shed.  The  inhabitants  feared  to  resist,  as  their  capital 
lay  exposed  to  the  guns  of  Jorgenson’s  vessel.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  became  very  dissipated, 
and  was  finally  convicted  and  transported  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  While  in 
Newgate,  before  his  transportation,  he  wrote  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Religion  of  Christ  the  Religion  of  Nature.” 

See  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  “Tour  in  Iceland;”  Skulason,  “J[.  Jiir- 
gensens  Usurpation  i  Island,”  1832 ;  Erslbw,  “  Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Jorissen,  yo'rls-s^n,  (Thomas  Theodore  Hen¬ 
drik,)  a  Dutch  author,  born  at  Utrecht,  February  23, 
1833.  In  1865  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Am¬ 
sterdam.  His  principal  writings  are  biographies,  chiefly 
written  in  a  historical  spirit.  He  also  wrote  useful  works 
on  literary  history. 

Jorisz,  yoR'is,  (Augustin,)  a  Dutch  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Delft  in  1525  ;  died  in  1552. 

Jorisz,  (David.)  See  David  George. 

Jorjchiee,  Jorjffni,  or  Djordjani,  jor-jd'nee,  (Saeed 
Shereef  Zein-ed-Deen  Abool  Hassan,  or  Said 
Scherif  Zein-ed-Din  Abou’l  Hassan,  sd-eed'  shSr- 
eef'  zan  (or  zin)  ed-deen'  d'bool  hds'san,)  a  renowned 
Arabian  writer,  born  in  Tagoo,  (Tagou,)  in  the  district 
of  Asterabad  and  the  region  called  Jorjan,  in  1339.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  among  which  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  is  an  extremely  valuable  dic¬ 
tionary,  entitled  “Tarafat,”  (/.<?.“  Definitions.”)  Jorjanee 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane. 
Died  in  1413. 

Jor-nan'des  or  Jor-da'nes,  a  distinguished  Gothic 
historian  of  the  sixth  century,  was  secretary  to  the  Gothic 
kings  of  Italy.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  he  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  Ravenna  in  552.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  is  a  “  History  of  the  Goths”  until  the  reign 
of  Vitiges,  who  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  (“  De  Ge- 
tarum  sive  Gothorum,  Origine  et  Rebus  gestis.”)  It  was 
first  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1515,  and  is  highly  prized. 
He  also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  universal  history,  en¬ 
titled  “De  Regnorum  et  Temporum  Successione.” 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie D.  W.  Mollbr,  “Disputatio  Circu- 
laris  de  Jomande,”  1690. 

Jor'tin,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  critic, 
of  French  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1698.  Soon 
after  graduating  at  Cambridge  he  settled  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  gained  great  distinction  for  his  eloquence 
and  learning.  He  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  London 
in  1764.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of 

Latin  Poems,”  (1722,)  which  are  classed  among  the 
most  finished  of  the  modern  productions  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  “Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Authors,  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern,”  (2  vols.,  1732,)  “Remarks  upon 
Ecclesiastical  History,”  (5  vols.,  1 75 1— 73»)  and  the  “Life 
of  Erasmus,”  (1758.)  Died  in  1770.  “Jortin’s  sermons,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  are  very  elegant.” 

See  John  Disney,  “Life  of  Jortin,”  1792. 

Josaphat  See  Jehoshaphat. 

Jo'seph,  [Heb.  ^DV;  Gr.  ’I ucrijty ;  Lat.  Jose'phus; 
It.  Josef,  yo-sSf' ;  Sp.  Josef,  Ho-s£f',]  one  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  the  favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  born  in 
Mesopotamia  about  1900  b.c.  At  an  early  age,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  jealousy,  he  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to 
some  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  who  carried  him  as  a  slave 
into  Egypt,  over  which  kingdom  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  governor  by  Pharaoh.  The  descendants  of  hia 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  formed  the  two  half-tribes, 
which  exerted  no  little  influence  in  the  Hebrew  nation. 

See  Genesis  xxxv.-l. 

Joseph  [Ger.  pron.  yo'sSf]  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  son  of  Leopold  I.,  was 
born  in  1676.  In  1687  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  in  1690  King  of  the  Romans.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1705,  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 
He  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  England,  Holland,  and  Savoy. 
The  allied  armies  were  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Joseph  granted,  through 
the  influence  (it  is  said)  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  nume¬ 
rous  privileges  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  Died  in  1711. 

See  G.  Lange,  “  Leben  undThaten  des  Kaysers  Joseph  I.,”  1713 ; 
Franz  Wagner,  “Historia  Josephi  I.  Csesaris  Augusti,”  1745. 


Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  was 
born  in  Vienna  in  1741.  In  1764  he  was  elected  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  He  married  Isabella, 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  1760,  and  Maria 
Josepha,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII.,  abdut 
1764.  In  1772  he  signed,  with  the  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  the  treaty  by  which  Poland  was  divided 
between  them.  At  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1780, 
he  came  into  possession  of  Hungary  and  all  the  other 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He 
united  with  Catherine  of  Russia,  six  years  later,  in  a 
Turkish  war,  in  which  his  general  Laudon  gained 
several  important  victories.  During  his  reign  he  intro¬ 
duced  many  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reforms,  which  would 
probably  have  been  very  beneficial  to  his  subjects  had 
he  acted  with  more  calmness  and  deliberation.  He 
abolished  feudal  serfdom,  regulated  the  taxes,  allowed 
liberty  of  conscience  and  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  mitigated  the  condition  of 
the  Jews,  suppressed  several  convents,  greatly  abridged 
the  power  of  the  pope  and  clergy  in  his  dominions,  and 
encouraged  manufactures  and  industry.  But  his  zeal  in 
correcting  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  caused  an 
insurrection  in  Belgium ;  while  his  attempt  to  establish 
the  German  as  the  universal  language  in  his  dominions 
induced  the  Hungarians  to  revolt.  He  died,  without  issue, 
in  February,  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Leopold  II. 

See  Paganel,  “Histoire  de  Joseph  II,”  1843;  F.  X.  Huber, 
“Geschichte  Kaiser  Joseph’s  II.,”  2  vols.,  1792;  L.  A.  de  Carac- 
cioli,  “Vie  de  Joseph  II,  Empereur  d’Allemagne,”  1790;  Ignaz 
Cornova,  “Leben  Joseph  II.,  Romischen  Kaisers,”  1802;  C.  T. 
Heynb,  “  Geschichte  Kaiser  Joseph’s  II.,”  2  vols., 1848 ;  Ramshorn, 
“  Kaiser  Joseph  II.  und  seine  Zeit,”  1845. 

Joseph,  Father,  [It.  Fra  Giuseppe,]  an  Italian  mis¬ 
sionary,  whose  family  name  was  Sebastiani.  He  went 
to  Persia,  and  obtained  no  little  influence  at  the  court  of 
the  Shah.  He  used  his  power  in  favour  of  the  English 
interests  and  against  those  of  the  French.  He  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
translated  the  works  of  the  Persian  poet  Hifiz  into 
Latin. 

Joseph,  zho'zSff,  (Franqois  Leclerc  du  Trem¬ 
blay — dii  tR&nVbl^',)  called  Father  Joseph,  a  French 
monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1577,  became  the  agent  and 
confidant  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  employed  him  in 
negotiations  and  intrigues.  Died  in  1638. 

See  AbbA  Richard,  “Vie  du  Pire  Joseph,”  2  vols. ;  “Le  veri¬ 
table  P&re  Joseph,”  1704;  Richelieu,  “  M^moires “Nouvello 
Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Joseph  of  Exeter.  See  Iscanius. 

Joseph  Al'bo,  a  Jew,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
born  at  Sora,  in  Spam,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Jewish  faith,  entitled  “  Se- 
pher  Ikkarim.”  Died  in  1430. 

Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  See  Gorionides. 

Joseph  Emanuel,  [Port.  Jozfi  Manoel,  zho -zi'  mi- 
no-£l',J  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1714.  In  1750  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  John  V.  In  1755  his  kingdom  suffered 
from  a  great  earthquake,  which  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  Lisbon  and  killed  about  sixty  thousand  persons.  In 
1758  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He  discovered  that  the  Jesuits 
were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  immediately  caused  all 
against  whom  any  evidence  was  brought  to  be  executed. 
He  also  issued  an  edict  by  which  all  the  Jesuits  in  Por¬ 
tugal  were  declared  traitors.  In  1762  he  united  with 
England  in  a  war  against  France  and  Spain.  He  enacted 
several  laws  to  encourage  education  and  to  advance 
religious  toleration,  and  restricted  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition.  Died  in  1777. 

See  “Leben  Joseph  Emmanuels  Konigs  von  Portugal,”  Nurem¬ 
berg,  1778. 

Joseph  Meir,  (mdR,)  a  French  Jew,  born  at  Avignon 
in  1496.  He  wrote  a  work,  in  Hebrew,  on  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Sultans  of  Turkey.  Died  in  1554. 

Josephe,  the  French  of  Josephus,  which  see. 

Josephine,  jo'ze-feen',  [Fr.  pron.  zho'zi'f&n',]  origin¬ 
ally  Marie  Joseph  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
(tt'shd'  deh  It  pizh're',)  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  of  France, 
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was  born  in  1763  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  At  a 
very  early  age  she  attracted  attention  by  her  remark* 
able  beauty  and  vivacity.  About  1778  she  went  to 
reside  in  France  with  an  aunt  by  whom  she  had  been 
adopted,  and  thus  became  the  heiress  to  a  large  for¬ 
tune.  She  was  soon  after  married  to  Viscount  de  Beau- 
harnais,  one  of  the  most  polished  noblemen  of  the  French 
court.  In  1780  she  gave  birth  to  Eugene,  who  was  sub¬ 
sequently  appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  and 
in  1783  to  Hortense,  afterwards  Queen  of  Holland,  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  III.  Jealousies  having  arisen  be¬ 
tween  Beauharnais  and  his  wife,  the  former  sued  for  a 
divorce  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  case  was 
decided  in  favour  of  Josephine,  who  in  a  short  time 
sailed  for  Martinique  with  her  daughter.  At  this  period 
her  circumstances  were  so  straitened  that  she  was  glad 
to  accept  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  Hortense.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  she  re¬ 
turned  to  France  and  was  reconciled  to  her  husband. 
During  the  French  Revolution  Beauharnais  boldly  op¬ 
posed  the  measures  of  the  Jacobins,  by  whom  he  was 
executed  in  1794.  His  wife,  who  was  then  in  prison, 
escaped  the  same  fate  only  by  the  sudden  fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  Through  the  influence  of  Barras  and  Tallien, 
she  regained  part  of  her  husband’s  property,  which  had 
been  confiscated.  She  now  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  fashion.  Her  talents  and  personal  attractions  enabled 
her  also  to  exert  no  little  influence  in  the  politics  of  that 
period.  In  1796  she  was  married  to  Bonaparte,  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Italy.  At  the  time  Josephine  was  thought  by  her 
friends  to  have  formed  a  misalliance.  After  Bonaparte 
became  First  Consul,  she  exerted  all  her  influence  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  sufferings  of  the  royalists,  and  even  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  Bourbons.  While  Napo¬ 
leon  was  in  Egypt,  she  had  bought  for  her  favourite  resort 
the  estate  of  Malmaison,  which  she  fitted  up  with  royal 
magnificence.  At  length  her  expenditures  for  this  and 
other  luxuries  became  so  enormous  as  to  occasion  the 
First  Consul  serious  embarrassment.  When  Napoleon 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  and  she  became  Empress 
of  France,  to  her  was  due  in  a  great  measure  the  honour  of 
having  imparted  to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  the  splendour 
and  taste  for  which  it  was  then  distinguished.  From  the 
time  of  her  coronation  her  influence  over  the  emperor 
rapidly  diminished ;  and,  as  there  was  no  longer  hope  of 
her  bringing  him  an  heir,  he  finally  resolved  to  divorce 
her.  The  announcement  of  this  decision  plunged  the 
empress  into  the  deepest  despair.  Napoleon  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  greatly  affected;  but  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  fixed,  and  the  bill  of  divorce  was  passed  in  1809. 
Josephine,  still  retaining  her  former  dignities  and  titles, 
retired  to  Malmaison.  Napoleon  occasionally  visited 
her,  and  appeared  to  cherish  a  sincere  affection  for  her. 
When  the  allied  armies  invaded  France,  she  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
She  died  in  1814,  soon  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
The  character  of  Josephine  has  been  greatly  admired. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  her  pleasing 
manners  than  to  any  exalted  virtue  which  she  possessed. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  a  fascination  in  her  countenance 
which  no  painter  could  transfer  to  canvas.  She  had  a 
very  remarkable  memory,  was  accomplished,  educated, 
and  witty  ;  but  vanity  seems  to  have  had  an  unlimited 
ascendency  over  her,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
was  endowed  with  so  many  uncommon  qualities  as  several 
modern  writers  have  attributed  to  her.  (See  Bona¬ 
parte,  Napoleon.) 

See  “Josephine,  ”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n^rale,”  vol. 
xxxvii.  For  the  private  life  of  Josephine,  the  reader  may  consult 
Aobhnas*  “Histoire  de  l’lmp^ratrice  Josephine,”  avols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1857-59;  also  the  letters  of  Napoleon  to  Josephine,  and  of  Josephine 
to  Napoleon  and  to  her  daughter.  For  a  very  curious  account  of 
the  empress  Josephine’s  descendants,  see  “London  Review’’  for 
June,  1 865 ;  Marie  Anne  Le  Normand,  “M&noires  histonques 
et  secrets  de  Josephine,”  2  vols.,  1820,  (English  version  of  the  same, 
1848;)  P.  C.  Headley,  “Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,”  1852. 

Josephson,  yo'sef-son,  (Ludwig,)  a  Swedish  dram¬ 
atist,  born  at  Stockholm,  of  Jewish  parents,  February 
20,  1830.  Among  his  pieces  are  “Kunstens  Vapen,  ’ 
“  Kapten  Gars,”  and  “Thord  Hasle,”  (1881.) .  He  also 
prepared  a  history  of  the  Swedish  stage.  His.  brother 
Jakob  (1818-80)  was  a  noted  composer  of  music. 


Jo-se'phus,  [Fr.  JosiPHE,  zho'zfiff;  It.  Gioseffo, 
jo-sSfffo,]  or,  more  fully,  Fla'vl-us  Jo-se'phus,  [Gr. 
4>Aa/?tof  ’luoTjnof,]  the  most  celebrated  of  Jewish  historians, 
was  born  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  His  mother  was  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Asmonaeans,  and  his  father  belonged  to 
the  sacerdotal  order  from  which  the  chief  pontiffs  were 
chosen.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native  city  with 
such  assiduity  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  often 
consulted  on  abstruse  points  of  Jewish  law.  He  after¬ 
wards  joined  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and  passed  three 
years  with  a  hermit  in  the  desert.  At  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  he  became  a  Pharisee.  In  the  year  63  he  visited 
Rome,  in  order  to  procure  the  liberation  of  some  Jew¬ 
ish  priests  whom  the  governor  Felix  had  sent  there  as 
prisoners.  He  was  favourably  received  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero.  On  his  return  to 
Judea  he  opposed  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  was  then 
gaining  ground  among  his  countrymen.  Perceiving  his 
efforts  to  be  of  no  avail,  he  accepted  the  government  of 
the  two  Galilees,  and  in  67  a.d.  bravely  defended  for  forty- 
seven  days  the  city  of  Jotapata  against  a  powerful  Roman 
army  under  Vespasian.  The  Romans  finally  triumphed, 
however,  and  of  the  Jewish  warriors  Josephus  alone  was 
saved,  on  account  of  his  predicting  that  Vespasian  would 
soon  receive  the  imperial  purple.  He  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  his  influence  procured  the 
liberation  of  his  brother  and  fifty  of  his  friends.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Titus  to  Rome,  where  Vespasian 
granted  him  a  pension  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  these  and 
other  favours,  Josephus  assumed  the  emperor’s  family 
name  of  Flavius.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown ; 
but  some  writers  have  placed  it  a.d.  95.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  works  of  Josephus  are  his  “  History  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  War,”  in  seven  books,  “  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,” 
(’Iowiaod)  'A pxatolcryia,)  in  twenty  books,  two  treatises 
“  Against  Apion  of  Alexandria,”  a  “  Discourse  on  the 
Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,”  and  an  account  of  his 
own  life.  All  of  these  were  written  in  Greek,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  was  originally  composed  in 
Syro-Chaldaic  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek  by 
himself.  On  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  he  has 
been  called  “  the  Grecian  Livy.”  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  most  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe. 

See  G.  R.  van  Hoevell,  “  F.  Josephi  Vita,”  1835;  J.  F.  Eck- 
hard,  “  Biographie  des  beriihmten  F.  Josephus,”  1785  ;  Fabricius, 
“  Bibliotheca  Graeca Cave,  “  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Historia 
literaria;”  C.  F.  Boehmrrt,  “  Ueber  des  Flavius  Josephus  Zeugniss 
von  Christo,”  1823 ;  Philar&te  Chasles,  “  De  l’Autorit^  historique 
de  F.  Josiphe,”  1841. 

Jos^pin.  See  Cesari,  (Giuseppe.) 

Josh'u-a,  [Heb.  ;  Gr.  ’b/crovf  ;  Fr.  Josu£,  zho'- 

zii'i',]  or  d'she-a,  the  son  of  Nun,  (Numbers  xiii.  16,) 
became  commander  of  the  Israelites  on  the  death  of 
Moses.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  mili¬ 
tary  skill,  and  gained  numerous  important  victories  over 
the  different  Canaanite  princes.  Much  controversy  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 
Many  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  from  manuscripts 
written  by  himself;  others  attribute  it  to  Samuel.  Died 
about  1425  B.c. 

Jo-si'ah  [Heb.  ;  Fr.  Josias,  zho'se'Ss']  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  Amon  on  the  throne  of  Judah  641  B.c., 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  an  able  and  pious 
prince,  and  during  his  reign  of  thirty-one  years  many 
wise  and  beneficial  laws  were  enacted:  idolatry  was 
suppressed,  the  Temple  was  repaired,  and  the  true  forms 
of  worship  were  restored.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  about  610  B.c. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii.,  xxii. ;  II.  Chronicles  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 

Josias.  See  Josiah. 

Josika,  yo'she-koh,  (Miklos,)  a  Hungarian  nobleman 
and  celebrated  novelist,  born  in  1796  at  Torda,  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  His  first  and  most  successful  work,  “  Abafi,” 
a  historical  tale,  appeared  in  1836.  He  produced  about 
sixty  volumes  of  romances,  which  were  very  popular  with 
the  Hungarians.  In  1848,  as  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  nobles,  he  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Austria,  and  advocated  the  measures  of 
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Kossuth.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  in  1849  he 
lived  in  exile.  Died  in  1865. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Josquin  Desprez  or  Depres.  See  Despr&s. 

Josselin  de  Courtenay,  zhos'liN'  deh  kooRt'n^',  a 
French  nobleman,  who  went  on  a  crusade  to  Palestine  in 
iioi.  Pie  was  created  Count  of  Edessa  by  the  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  won  great  distinction  by  the  numerous 
victories  which  he  gained  over  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1147. 

Joat,  yost,  (Isaak  Marcus,)  a  learned  Jew,  born  at 
Bernburg,  in  Germany,  in  1793,  studied  philology  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.  His  principal  work  is  a  “  History 
of  the  Israelites,”  (10  vols.,  1846.)  He  also  published  a 
translation  of  the  “  Mishna,”  with  a  text  and  commen¬ 
tary.  Died  November  25,  i860. 

Josue.  See  Joshua. 

Jc/tham,  [Heb.  Drw,]  King  of  Judah,  was  the  son 
of  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  B.c.  757. 

Jotun,  yo'tun,  in  the  plural  Jotuns,  [an  old  Norse 
word  signifying  “giant,”  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
an  ancient  form  of  the  verb  to  “  eat,”  (Anglo-Saxon 
toten,)  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Jotuns 
being  their  prodigious  voracity.  (See  Thorpe’s  “  North¬ 
ern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.  p.  148,)]  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
the  name  applied  to  certain  mythical  beings  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  men  and  to  the  beneficent  ALsir.  The 
Jotuns,  or  Giants,  are  types  of  the  disturbing,  untamable, 
or  destructive  forces  of  nature.  Hence  the  wolf  Fenrir, 
(supposed  to  typify  volcanic  fire,)  Midgard’s  Serpent, 
(the  vast  untamable  ocean,)  and  Hela  (the  goddess  of 
death)  are  all  represented  as  of  Jotun  birth.  Loki  him¬ 
self  is  considered  to  be  of  Jotun  origin,  and  is  the  father 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  terrible  beings  belonging  to 
that  race.  Cold  or  frost,  being  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  desolation  and  death,  is  represented  as  the  parent  of 
a  powerful  family  of  Jotuns,  termed  Frost-giants.  The 
abode  of  the  Jotuns  is  called  Jotunheim  or  Utgard, 
(oot'gird,  i.e.  “  outer  ward,”)  and  comprises  the  desert 
regions  on  the  outermost  boundary  of  the  world.  The 
Jotuns  ( i.e.  the  elements  of  disorder  and  desolation)  are 
represented  as  being  always  at  war  with  the  Aisir,  the 
powers  presiding  over  life  and  order.  (See  ^Esir.)  The 
opposition  is  eternal ;  they  are  never  reconciled,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Vanir  and  ^Esir,  (see  Vanir,)  because  there 
can  be  no  reconciliation  between  order  and  confusion,  or 
between  life  and  death. 

See,  besides  the  work  above  referred  to,  Kkyser,  “Religion  of 
the  Northmen;”  Mallet,  “Northern  Antiquities;”  Petersen, 
“  Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Joubert,  zhoo'baiR',  (Barth£lemy  Catherine,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  in  Bresse,  in 
1769.  In  1791  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  served  with  distinction  against  the  Austrians.  Two 
years  later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sardinians.  He 
soon  after  regained  his  liberty  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  boldly  opposed  the  Jacobins.  In  1794  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  and  in  1795, 
having  displayed  great  bravery  at  Loano,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  subsequently  gained  distinguished  honours  at  several 
battles  in  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1799  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Novi,  in  August  of  that  year. 

Joubert,  (Francois,)  a  French  priest  and  Jansenist, 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1689.  On  account  of  his  principles,  he  was  persecuted 
by  the  Jesuits  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on  a  number 
of  the  Hebrew  prophecies.  Died  in  1763. 

Joubert,  (Joseph,)  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Lyons, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  “  French 
and  Latin  Dictionary,  taken  from  the  Original  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Authors  in  both  Languages.”  Died  in  1719. 

Joubert,  (Joseph,)  a  French  moralist,  born  at  Mon- 
tignac  (Perigord)  in  1754,  became  a  resident  of  Paris 
about  1778.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Fontanes,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1809.  He  died  in  1824,  leaving 
many  manuscripts,  a  part  of  which  Chateaubriand  edited, 
with  the  title  of  “  Pensees.”  A  more  complete  edition 
of  the  “Pensees,  Essais,”  etc.  appeared  in  2  vols.,  1842. 


Joubert,  (Joseph  Antoine  Rf.n£,)  a  French  general, 
born  at  Angers  in  1772.  He  served  with  distinction  at 
Heliopolis,  Wagram,  (1809,)  Smolensk,  (1812,)  and  Liit- 
zen,  (1813.)  Died  in  1843. 

Joubert,  (Laurent,)  an  eminent  French  physician, 
born  at  Valence  in  1529.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montpellier,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
chancellor.  He  was  also  appointed  first  physician-in¬ 
ordinary  to  Henry  III.  He  wrote  “  Popular  Errors  in 
regard  to  Medicine,”  (1578-79,)  which  was  often  re¬ 
printed,  and  a  “Treatise  on  Laughter.”  Died  in  1583. 

Joubert,  (L£o,)  a  French  author,  born  December  13, 
1826.  He  very  early  won  distinction  as  a  critic  and  re¬ 
viewer.  He  was  chief  editor  of  the  “Moniteur  Univer- 
sel,”  (1868-77,)  and  wrote  “  Leaena,”  a  romance,  (1869,) 
“La  Bataille  de  Sedan,”  (1873,)  anc*  other  works. 

Joubert,  (Pietrus  Jacobus,)  a  Boer  general, 
born  in  1831  or  later  in  Cape  Colony,  or,  as  some 
accounts  state,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  with  the 
United  States  forces  in  the  civil  war.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  Transvaal  Re¬ 
public,  and  was  acting  president  during  the  term  of 
President  Burgess.  He  went  with  Paul  Kruger  to 
England  in  1878  to  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  in  1880  joined  with  Kruger  and 
Pretorius  in  proclaiming  its  independence.  In  the  war 
that  followed  he  commanded  the  army  and  won  the 
famous  victories  of  Laing’s  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  in  1883,  contested  the 
presidency  in  1888,  and  in  1899  took  command  of  the 
army  in  Natal,  defeating  the  British  in  several  en¬ 
gagements  and  holding  General  White  besieged  for 
months  at  Ladysmith,  despite  General  Buller’s  efforts 
at  relief.  He  died  at  Pretoria,  March,  1900. 

Jouenneaux.  See  Juvenal. 

Jouffroi,  de,  deh  zhoo'fRwi',  [Lat.  Joffre'dus,] 
(Jean,)  a  French  prelate,  born  at  Luxeuil  about  1412. 
He  obtained  the  favour  of  Louis  XI.,  who  procured  for 
him  a  cardinal’s  hat  in  1461,  and  made  him  his  almoner. 
Died  in  1473. 

Jouffroy,  zhoo'fRwS',  (Francois,)  a  French  sculptor,, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1806.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in 
1832,  and  received  a  pension.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1857.  Died  in  1882. 

Jouffroy,  (Theodore  Simon,)  a  French  philosophical 
writer,  born  near  Mouthe  (Doubs)  in  1796,  was  a  pupil 
of  Victor  Cousin,  who  influenced  the  development  and 
direction  of  his  mind.  He  was  appointed  a  tutor  of 
philosophy  (Hive  rlpStiteur )  in  the  Normal  School  in 
1817.  This  school  having  been  suppressed  in  1822,  he 
began  to  write  for  several  journals  in  Paris.  In  1830  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  Normal  School,  then  re-estab¬ 
lished.  He  produced  a  version  of  the  complete  works 
of  Thomas  Reid,  (6  vols.,  1828-35.)  In  1833  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy  in 
the  College  de  France.  He  exchanged  this  position  in 
1838  for  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  University,  and 
succeeded  Laromigui&re  as  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1837.  Among  his  works  are  “  Melanges  philosophiques,” 
(1833,)  and  “Cours  d’Esthetique,”  (1843.)  He  a^s0 
produced  a  version  of  Dugald  Stewart’s  “Essays  on 
Moral  Philosophy,”  (1826,)  to  which  he  wrote  a  valuable 
preface.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Mignet,  “Notice  sur  Jouffroy,”  1853;  Adolphe  Gar- 
nier,  article  “Jouffroy”  in  the  “ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  philoso¬ 
phiques,”  tome  iii. ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Jouffroy,  de,  deh  zhoo'fRwi',  (Claude  Francois 
Doroth6e,)  Marquis,  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  born 
in  Franche-Comte,  about  1750.  He  studied  the  con¬ 
struction  of  different  vessels,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  by  steam.  His 
first  vessel  of  this  kind  was  launched  in  1776.  Although 
this  attempt  was  far  from  being  successful,  Jouffroy  was 
convinced  that  his  object  was  attainable.  In  1703  he 
completed  another  steam-vessel,  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  with  which  he  ascended  the  Saone  several 
miles,  but,  on  account  of  his  limited  means,  was  unable 
to  carry  his  invention  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 
The  inventions  of  Jouffroy  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
Robert  Fulton.  Died  in  1832. 
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Joukofaki,  (Vasili  Andreivitch.)  See  Zhookof- 

SKY. 

Joule,  jool,  ?  (James  P.f)  F.R.S.,  an  English  experi¬ 
mental  philosopher,  born  at  Salford,  near  Manchester, 
in  1818.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dalton.  He 
made  some  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism,  and  in  the 
theory  of  heat.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  forces.  Died  in  1889. 

Jourdain,  zhooR'd&N',  (Amable  Louis  Marie  Mi¬ 
chel  Brdchillet — bR&/she/y4',)  a  distinguished  French 
writer  and  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1788.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  “  Persia ;  or,  A  Description  of  the 
History,  Government,  Religion,  and  Literature  of  that 
Empire,”  (5  vols.,  1814.)  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
“Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1818. 

Jourdain,  (Anselme  Louis  Bernard  Br^chillet,) 
an  eminent  surgeon-dentist,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1734.  He  invented  several  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  dentists,  and  wrote  numerous  treatises  on 
dentistry.  Died  in  1816. 

See  J.  R.  Duval,  “  Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Jourdain,” 

x8i6. 

Jourdain,  (Charles  Marie  Gabriel  Brdchillet,) 
a  philosopher,  a  son  of  Amable,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1817.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“  La  Philosophic  de  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin,”  (2  vols., 
1858.)  Died  July  20,  1886. 

Jourdain,  (Claude,)  a  French  Benedictine  and 
antiquarian  writer,  born  at  Poligny  in  1696;  died  in 
1782. 

Jourdan,  zhooR'dSN',  (Andr£  Joseph,)  a  French 
statesman,  born  in  Provence.  In  1795  he  was  elected 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  where  he  opposed  the 
laws  against  the  emigrants.  For  this  reason,  in  1797  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Spain.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Louis  XVIII.  Jourdan  was  chosen  councillor  of 
state.  Died  in  1831. 

Jourdan,  (Antoine  Jacques  Louis,)  born  in  Paris 
in  1 788, ’published  a  “Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the 
Natural  Sciences,”  (2  vols.,  1834.)  Died  in  1848. 

Jourdan,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French  dramatist,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1711  ;  died  in  1793. 

Jourdan,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  marshal  of  France,  born 
at  Limoges  in  1762,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  surgeon,  who 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  education.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  fought  for 
the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  war  until  1782, 
when  he  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
1791  he  again  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  received 
the  command  of  a  battalion,  and  served  under  La  Fa¬ 
yette  and  Dumouriez.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  general 
of  division.  Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Hondschoote,  in  1793,  he  was  chosen  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  French  army.  He  then  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies,  near  Mau- 
beuge,  and  raised  the  siege  of  that  town.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  called  to  Paris  by  the  committee  of  public 
safety  to  consult  upon  the  future  movements  of  the 
army.  Pie  was  at  first  received  with  great  enthusiasm ; 
but,  having  given  offence  by  the  candour  with  which 
he  expressed  his  sentiments,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
authority,  and  Pichegru  was  chosen  in  his  place.  In 
1794,  however,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle  against  the  Austrians,  over  whom, 
in  a  few  weeks,  he  won  the  important  battles  of  Arlon 
and  Fleurus.  He  also  captured  Charleroi  and  many 
other  towns.  In  the  autumn  of  1794  he  gained  the 
victories  of  Ayvaile  and  Aldenhoven.  He  afterwards 
took  Luxemburg,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfort,  and  Wurzburg, 
but  in  September,  1796,  was  signally  defeated  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  near  the  last-named  place.  Jourdan 
soon  after  resigned,  and,  having  returned  to  Paris,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of 
which  a  few  months  later  he  was  elected  president.  Ii 
1798  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  or 
the  Danube.  In  1799,  having  met  with  two  decisive 
defeats  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Massena.  The  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  for  having  opposed  the  ambi¬ 
tious  projects  of  Napoleon.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  in  1800.  Though  created  a 


marshal  of  the  empire  in  1804,  no  military  command  of 
importance  was  given  to  him  until  he  accompanied  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte  to  Spain  as  major-general.  He  remained 
with  that  monarch  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  and  was 
the  nominal  commander  of  the  French  forces  when  they 
were  defeated  at  Vitoria  by  Wellington  in  1813.  In  1818 
Louis  XVIII.  created  Jourdan  a  peer  of  France.  Died 
in  ^833.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works, — “Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  of  the  Danube  under  the  Orders  of 
General  Jourdan,”  and  “  History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1796,  containing  the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre-et-Meuse.”  Napoleon,  at  Saint  Helena,  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  ill-treated  Jourdan,  whom  he  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  “true  patriot.” 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  Dh  Cour- 
celles,  “  Dictionnaire des  G^n^raux  Fran^ais Michaud,  “  Notice* 
historiques  sur  le  Marshal  Jourdan,  les  Gdn&aux  Kalckreuth,  Kil- 
maine,”  etc. ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i6rale.” 

Jourdan,  (Mathieu  Jouve,)  surnamed  Coupe-TSIte, 
koop'tih',  (“  cut-throat,”)  a  French  revolutionist,  noto¬ 
rious  for  his  inhumanity,  was  born  in  Vivarais  in  1749. 
He  was  executed  in  1794. 

Jourde,  zhooRd,  (Gilbert  Amable,)  a  French  law¬ 
yer,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1757,  in  1795  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in 

1837. 

Jourdeuil,  zhooR'duI'  or  zhooR'duh'ye,  (Didier,)  a 
French  Jacobin,  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacre  in  September,  1792.  Died  about  1800. 

Jourgniac  Saint-Mdara,  zhooRn'ye-Jk'  s&n  mi'f  r', 
(Chevalier  Franqois,)  a  French  satirical  writer  and 
royalist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1745.  In  1792  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  was  acquitted.  Died 
in  1827. 

Jousse,  zhooss,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent  jurist,  born 
at  Orleans,  in  France,  in  1704.  He  entered  a  college 
in  Paris,  where  he  gained  distinction  in  mathematics. 
He  subsequently  began  the  study  of  law.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  a  “  Historical  Detail  of  the  City 
of  Orleans,”  and  “  New  Commentary  upon  the  Criminal 
Ordinance.”  Died  in  1781. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie. ” 

Joussouf,  Joussef,  or  Joussof.  See  Yoosuf. 

Jouvancy  or  Jouvency,  zhoo'vftN'se',  (Joseph,)  a 
celebrated  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1643.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  and  was  afterwards  called  by  his  superiors  to 
Rome  to  assist  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
style  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  elegance.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Notes  upon  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence, 
Horace,  Martial,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,”,  and 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  “  History  of  the  Jesuits”  from 
1591  to  1616.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Mor£ri,  “  Dictionnaire  Historique Qu^rard,  “  La  France 
Litt^raire.” 

Jouvency.  See  Touvancy. 

Jouvenet,  zhoovTi^',  (Jean,)  a  celebrated  historical 
painter,  born  at  Rouen,  France,  about  1646.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  Laurent  Jouvenet,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  Paris  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  was  subsequently  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  1700  livres.  Having 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  he 
ascertained  that  he  could  use  his  left  with  equal  facility, 
and  soon  after  painted  one  of  his  best  pictures,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Innocence  followed  by  Falsehood  and  seek¬ 
ing  protection  in  the  arms  of  J  ustice.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “Esther  before  Ahasuerus,”  “Jesus  Christ 
driving  the  Money-Changers  from  the  Temple,”  “The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  and  the  “  Descent  from  the 
Cross.” 

See  D’Argenvillk,  "  Vies  des  Peintres “  Nouvelle  Biographie 

G^n^rale.” 

Jouvenneaux.  See  Juvenal. 

Jouyt  de,  d?h  zhoo'e',  (Louis  Franqois,)  a  French 
lawyer,  and  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  born  in  1714;  died  in  1 77 *• 

Jouy,  de,  (Victor  Joseph  Etienne,)  an  eminent 
French  writer,  born  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  in  1764  or 
1769.  He  entered  the  armv  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1790 
favoured  the  Revolution ;  Dut  during  the  reign  of  terror 
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he  fled  for  safety  to  Switzerland.  In  1794  returned  to 
France,  and,  after  serving  for  some  time  in  the  army,  which 
he  quitted  in  1797,  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris  and  turned 
his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  works  are 
the  operas  of  “The  Vestal”  (1807)  and  of  “The  Ama¬ 
zon,”  the  tragedy  of  “  Sylla,”  (1822,)  “Cecil,”  a  novel, 
(1827,)  and  a  series  of  essays  entitled  “The  Hermit  of 
the  Chaussee  d’Antin,”  (5  vols.,  1812-14.)  The  last 
work,  which  somewhat  resembles  Addison’s  “  Spec¬ 
tator,”  obtained  a  European  reputation.  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  in  1815,  and  appointed  chief 
librarian  of  the  Louvre  in  1831.  Besides  the  works 
above  named,  he  wrote  “  The  Hermit  in  the  Province,” 
(“L’Hermite  en  Province,”  14  vols.,  1818  et  seq.,)  and 
“  The  Hermits  in  Prison,”  (“  Les  Hermites  en  Prison,” 
2  vols.,  1823,)  which  was  very  popular.  Died  in  1846. 

Jove.  See  Jupiter. 

Jovellanos,  de,  di  Ho-v§l-yi'n6s,  (Caspar  Mel¬ 
chior,)  a  Spanish  statesman,  author,  and  scholar,  born 
of  noble  parentage  at  Gijon,  in  Asturias,  in  1744.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala. 
In  1770  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  councillor  of 
state  by  Charles  III.  In  1778  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  criminal  court  at  Madrid.  Afterwards,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  was  banished  to  Majorca,  where  for  more  than  seven 
years  he  remained  a  prisoner.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  1808,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  member  of  the 
supreme  junta.  Among  his  works  are  several  valuable 
treatises  on  political  economy,  the  tragedy  of  “  Pelayo,” 
(1790,)  the  comedy  of  “The  Honourable  Delinquent,” 
a  “  Dissertation  on  English  Architecture,”  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  “  Memoir  on  Law  applied  to  Agriculture,”  (“  In 
forme  sobre  la  Ley  agraria.”)  Died  in  1811. 

Jovellar  y  Soler,  (Joaquin,)  a  Spanish  soldier, 
born  at  Mallorca  in  1819.  He  joined  the  army, 
took  part  in  the  Carlist  war,  served  in  Cuba  and 
Morocco,  and  filled  important  civil  and  military 
positions.  He  was  captain-general  of  Cuba  at  the 
time  of  the  Virginius  affair,  in  1874  fought  against 
the  Carlists,  and  in  1875  was  made  minister  of 
war.  Twice  afterwards  he  filled  this  post,  and  was 
prime  minister  for  a  short  period.  Died  April  16, 
1892. 

Jo'vl-an,  [Lat.  Jovia'nus;  Fr.  Jovien,  zho've-iN', 
It.  Gioviano,  jo-ve-i'no,]  or,  more  fully,  Jo-vi-a'nus 
Fla'vi-us  Clau'di-us,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  in 
Pannonia,  331  A.D.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as 
a  commander  in  the  Roman  army,  and,  though  an  avowed 
Christian,  received  many  marks  of  distinction  from  Julian 
the  Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  into  Persia.  At  the  death  of  that  sovereign, 
in  363*  Jovian  was  elected  emperor  by  the  army.  The 
Roman  troops  were  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger, 
both  on  account  of  the  superior  Persian  forces  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions.  Jovian,  after  bravely  repelling  several  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  formed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  agreed  to  give 
up  the  Roman  conquests  west  of  the  Tigris.  Returning, 
he  spent  some  time  at  Antioch,  where  he  annulled 
Julian’s  Laws  against  the  Christians  and  re-established 
the  orthodox  religion.  He  died  in  364,  at  Dadastana, 
in  Galatia,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  Constantinople. 

Jovianus.  See  Jovian. 

Jovien,  the  French  for  Jovian,  which  see. 

Jovin.  See  Jovinus. 

Jo-vinT-an,  [Lat.  Jovinia'nus;  Fr.  Jovinien,  zho'- 
ve'ne^N',]  an  Italian  monk,  distinguished  for  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  growing  superstition  and  encroachments 
of  the  Roman  Church.  He  particularly  censured  celi¬ 
bacy,  fasting,  and  the  austerities  of  the  convent.  For 
the  propagation  of  these  principles  he  was  condemned 
for  heresy  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Milan,  and 
in  398,  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  was 
scourged  and  banished.  Died  about  410  A.D. 

Jovinianus.  See  Jovinian. 

Jovinien.  See  Jovinian. 

Jo-vl'nus,  [Fr.  Jovin,  zho'viN',]  a  native  of  Rheims, 
was  created  a  Roman  consul  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 


in  367  a.d.  He  received  the  command  of  the  cavalry  m 
Gaul,  and  soon  after  cut  in  pieces  a  German  army  which 
had  invaded  that  country.  He  built  in  his  native  city  a 
church,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  370  A.D. 

Jovinus,  a  Roman  general,  who  in  41 1  a.d.,  under  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  assumed  the  imperial  title  and  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  part  of  Gaul.  In  412  he  was  defeated 
by  Ataulphus,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  an  ally  of  Hono¬ 
rius.  He  was  soon  after  taken  and  executed. 

Jovius,  (Paul.)  See  Giovio,  (Paolo.) 

Jow'ett,  (Benjamin,)  an  eminent  English  scholar, 
born  at  Camberwell,  near  London,  in  1817.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  chosen  a  Fellow  in 
1838,  was  a  tutor  of  Balliol  College  from  1842  to  1870, 
and  afterwards  was  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  master  of  Balliol.  Among  his 
works  are  “  The  Dialogues  of  Plato,”  (a  translation, 
in  4  vols.,  1871,  one  of  the  best  ever  made,)  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Thucydides,  (2  vols.,  1881,)  “College  Ser¬ 
mons,”  (1895,)  etc.  Died  October  1,  1893. 

Jow'ett,  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  missionary, 
born  about  1787.  He  published  “Christian  Researches 
in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,”  (1825,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1855. 

Joy,  Joye,  or  Gee,  (George,)  an  early  English  Re¬ 
former,  born  in  Bedfordshire.  He  graduated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1513.  Being  accused  of  heresy,  he  retired  to 
Germany,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  in  1553.  He  assisted  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Tyndale’s  Bible  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1534,  and  wrote  several  religious  works,  among  which  is 
one  “  On  the  Unity  and  Schism  of  the  Ancient  Church.” 

See  Lewis,  “History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible.” 

Joyant,  zhwi'yfiN',  (Jules  Romain,)  a  skilful  French 
landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  He  produced 
views  of  Venice,  which  were  much  admired.  Died  in  1854. 

Joyce,  jois,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  writer  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister,  born  in  1764.  He  was  principal  editor 
of  the  “Cyclopaedia”  which  appeared  under  the  name 
of  William  Nicholson,  and  was  the  author  of  a  justly 
popular  work,  “Scientific  Dialogues,”  “Letters  on  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy,”  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
nature.  He  was  arrested  in  1794  with  Horne  Tooke  and 
others  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  was  released  without 
trial  after  the  acquittal  of  Tooke.  Died  in  1816. 

Joyeuse,  de,  deh  zhwi'yuz',  (Anne,)  Due,  a  French 
nobleman,  born  about  1561.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Lorraine,  sister  of  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  About  1586 
he  received  the  command  of  the  army  sent  against  the 
Huguenots.  He  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  and 
committed  great  cruelties  upon  the  Protestants,  but  in 
October,  1587,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Coutras  by  Henry  of  Navarre. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  D’AuBiGNi,  “Me* 
moires.” 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Franqois,)  Cardinal,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1562.  He  was  the  confidential 
minister  of  Plenry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.  In 
1614  he  became  dean  of  the  cardinals  of  Avignon.  Died 
in  1615. 

See  Aubery,  “  Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,”  etc,  Paris,  1654. 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Guillaume,)  Viscount,  a  French 
military  commander,  born  about  1520.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  Languedoc,  and  in  1562  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  French  Protest¬ 
ants.  In  1582  he  was  created  a  marshal.  Died  in  1592. 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Henri,)  Due,  born  in  France  in  1567. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  about  1587,  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Capuchins.  In  1592  he 
obtained  a  dispensation  releasing  him  fiom  his  vow's,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  army  in  Languedoc.  Henry 
IV.  created  him  marshal  of  France.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  again  a  Capuchin.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Broussk,  “Viede  Henri,  Due  de  Joyeuse,”  Paris,  1621. 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Jean  Armand,)  Marquis,  a  French 
nobleman,  bom  in  1631.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
Flanders  under  Turenne,  and  was  afterwards  created 
marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1710. 

Joy'ner,  (William,)  sometimes  called  Lyde,  an 
English  Catholic  and  author,  born  near  Oxford  in  1622  ; 
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died  in  1706.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Roman  Em¬ 
press,”  a  comedy,  and  several  English  and  Latin  poems. 

See  Bakes,  “  Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Jozd,  zho-za',  (Antonio,)  a  Portuguese  Jew  and  cele¬ 
brated  dramatist.  He  excelled  in  wit  and  sai  casm,  which, 
in  one  of  his  comedies,  he  directed  against  some  of  the 
Catholic  ceremonies.  He  was  soon  after  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  tortured,  and  finally  burned  at 
an  auto-de-fe  in  1745.  Among  the  best  of  his  comedies 
are  “Esop”  and  “The  Enchantments  of  Medea.” 

Jozd  Manoel.  See  Joseph  Emanuel. 

Juan,  Don.  See  John,  Don,  of  Austria. 

Juan,  Hoo-iin',  Don,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  and  Maria  Calderona,  an  actress,  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  1629.  In  1647  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  Italy,  where  he  took  the  city  of 
Naples  and  gained  many  other  advantages.  Afterwards 
he  was  defeated  by  Turenne  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
battle  of  Dunes,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country. 
His  brother,  Charles  II.,  subsequently  made  him  prime 
minister.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Juan  de  Santa  Cruz.  See  Juan  de  Yepez. 

Juan  de  Yepez,  Hoo-Sn'  d&  ya'p£th,  or  Juan  de 
Santa  Cruz,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  was  born 
in  Old  Castile  in  1542.  He,  with  Saint  Theresa,  estab¬ 
lished  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  Died  in  1591. 

Juan  y  Santacilia,  Hoo-ctn'e  s3n-t&-thee'le-&, (Jorge,) 
Don,  a  celebrated  Spanish  mathematician  and  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Orihuela,  in  Valencia,  in  1712.  He 
was  sent  about  1735,  with  several  Spanish  and  French 
servants,  to  measure  the  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the 
equator.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  naval  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  wrote  “Observations  on  Astronomy  and 
Phy  sics  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru,”  (5  vols.,  1748,) 
ana  a  treatise  on  the  construction  of  vessels,  (2  vols., 
1761.)  Died  in  1774. 

See  La  Condamine,  “Journal  du  Voyage  fait  4  1’lSquateur,”  etc. 

Juana  of  Spain.  See  Joan. 

Juarez,  joo-I'r §z,  [Sp.  pron.  Hoo-i'rSth,]  (Benito,) 
a  Mexican  statesman,  born  in  Oajaca  in  1806,  and  said 
to  be  of  pure  aboriginal  stock.  He  studied  law,  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1846,  and  was  Governor  of  Oa¬ 
jaca  from  1848  to  1852.  In  1853  he  was  banished  by 
Santa  Ana.  He  joined  the  party  of  Alvarez,  who  became 
president  in  1855,  and  served  under  him  as  minister  of 
justice.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by 
Comonfort,  who  was  driven  from  power  in  January,  1858. 
Juarez  was  recognized  as  the  successor  of  Comonfort  by 
the  Liberals,  but  was  opposed  by  the  clerical  party  in  a 
long  civil  war.  He  was  elected  president  about  1861, 
soon  after  which  Mexico  was  invaded  by  a  French  army. 
Having  gained  several  victories,  the  French  took  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  June,  1863,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria 
assumed  the  imperial  power,  under  the  patronage  of 
Napoleon  III.  Juarez  was  reduced  to  a  critical  position, 
and  his  cause  seemed  desperate ;  but  at  length  the  French 
army  was  withdrawn  in  1866,  and  the  Liberals  quickly 
recovered  the  ascendency.  He  was  elected  president 
again  in  October,  1867.  Died  July  18,  1872. 

Ju'ba  [Gr.  ’Ioftzf]  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Hiempsal, 
on  the  throne  of  Numidia  about  50  B.C.  In  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  he  supported  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Curio,  a 
lieutenant  of  Caesar.  After  Pompey’s  defeat  at  Phar- 
salia,  Juba  continued  to  support  his  cause  in  Africa,  and 
for  some  time  held  even  Caesar  in  check.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  defeated  by  the  dictator  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
and  soon  after  killed  himself,  42  B.C.,  in  preference  to 
gracing  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  His  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  of  which  the  historian 
Sallust  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 

See  C^ksar,  “  Bellum  Civile  ;**  Dion  Cassius,  “  History  of 
Rome;”  Appian,  “Bellum  Civile.” 

Juba  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Caesar,  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  He  served 
in  the  army  of  Augustus,  from  whom  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Mauritania  about  30  B.C.  He  married  Cle¬ 
opatra  Selena,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra, 
Queen  of  Egypt,  by  Antony.  Juba  was  distinguished 


for  his  learning,  ability,  and  justice.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  written  in  Greek,  upon  various  subjects. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  other  historians  mention  his 
writings  with  just  commendation.  He  died  about  20  b.c. 

See  Vossius,  “  De  Historicis  Grzecis;”  Eckhel,  “Doctrina  Nu- 
morum;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jubd,  zhii'bi',  (Auguste,)  a  French  historian  and 
general,  born  in  1765.  He  wrote  a  “Military  Historj 
of  the  Wars  of  France  from  1643  to  1815,”  (2  vols.,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1824. 

Jub4,  (Jacques,)  a  French  Jansenist,  born  near  Pari? 
in  1674;  died  in  1745. 

Jubinal,  zhu'be'ntl',  (Michel  Louis  Achille,)  a 
French  politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1810;  died  in  1875. 

Juda,  zhii'dt',  (L£on,)  a  French  Protestant,  born  in 
Alsace  in  1482,  was  the  natural  son  of  Jean  Juda,  a 
priest.  In  1502,  having  formed  a  friendship  with  Zuin- 
glius,  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  and  became  pastor  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church  in 
Zurich.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
the  Reformation,  both  from  his  pulpit  and  by  his  pen. 
Died  in  1542.  He  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  was  finished  after  his  death, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Protestants,  and  even  by  many 
Catholic  divines,  as  the  best  version  extant.  lie  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  works. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Theologorum  Germanorum  Haag,  “La 
France  protestante.” 

Ju'dah,  [IJeb.  min1,]  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  Hebrew  patriarchs,  was  born  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  b.c.  1755.  When  Joseph  was  thrown  into  the 
cave  by  his  brethren,  it  was  through  Judah’s  influence 
that  they  sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  instead  of  taking 
his  life  as  they  had  previously  intended.  (Genesis  xxxvii. 
26.)  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  foretold  that  Judah’s  pos¬ 
terity  would  become  the  principal  tribe  of  Israel,  and 
also  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
be  his  lineal  descendant.  (Genesis  xlix.  8-12.) 

Ju'dah,  (Henry  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  about  1821,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843,  ar*d  was  a  captain  before  the  civil  war 
began.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  Union  volun¬ 
teers  early  in  1862,  and  commanded  a  division  at  Resaca, 
Georgia,  May  15,  1864.  Died  January  14,  1866. 

Judah  or  Je-hu'dah  Hak'ka-dosh',  (or  Hakka- 
dosch,)  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  born  in  Galilee  about 
1 2D  a.d.  He  is  believed  to  have  compiled,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the 
Mishna,  (Mischna,)  which  contains  the  various  Jewish 
laws  and  institutions  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  a  short  time  the  Talmud  was  ranked  among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  since  received  ad¬ 
ditions  from  several  learned  rabbis.  Died  in  190  a.d. 

See  Wolf,  “  Bibliotheca  Hebraica.” 

Ju'dah  Hioog,  (or  Hioug,)  he-oog',  a  Jewish  rabbi 
and  physician,  who  gained  great  distinction  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  skill,  was  born  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  and  lived  about 
1040.  He  wrote  several  works  (in  Arabic)  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  is  now  regarded  by  his  nation  as  their  first 
and  perhaps  their  greatest  grammarian.  His  name  is 
sometimes  written  Judah  Chiug. 

Judah  Rav  or  Rab.  See  Ashe. 

Ju'das  Is-car'I-pt,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  chosen 
by  Jesus.  He  betrayed  his  Master  to  the  officers  of  the 
chief  priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Afterwards,  being 
stung  with  remorse,  he  returned  the  money  to  the  priests 
and  “w7ent  and  hanged  himself.” 

See  Matthew  x.  4,  xxvi.  47-50,  xxvii.  3-5;  Mark  xiv.  18-21,  43. 

Ju'das  Le-vi'ta  or  Hal'le-vi,  a  learned  Spanish  Jew 
and  poet,  born  in  1090  or  1080,  wrote  a  work  in  Arabic 
in  defence  of  the  Jewish  religion,  entitled  “  Sepher  Hoc- 
cori,”  which  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Spanish.  Died  in  1 140. 

Ju'das  Maccabae'us,  (mak-ka-bee'us,)  [Gr.  ’lovdac  6 
i/Laiataftaios;  Fr.  Judas  Machab£e,  zhii'dSs'  mi'kt'bi',] 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  Asmonaeans,  became  leader  of  the 
Jews  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Mattathias,  B.C.  166. 
He  conquered  and  cut  in  pieces  several  Syrian  armies 
which  had  been  sent  against  him  by  Antiochus,  subdued 
the  Idumeans,  Ammonites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
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dons,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  afterwards  besieged  in 
that  city  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  Syria,  on  account  of  a  civil  war  which 
had  broken  out  in  his  kingdom.  Judas,  wishing  to  form 
an  independent  government  in  Judea,  and  being  unable 
to  contend  against  the  whole  power  of  Syria,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans.  But,  before  any 
assistance  could  arrive,  a  large  army  of  Syrians  again 
invaded  Judea.  Judas  marched  against  them  with  a  body 
of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  soon  reduced  by  de- 
%ertion  to  eight  hundred.  He  nevertheless  attacked  the 
tnemy,  and,  after  a  severe  battle,  was  defeated  and  slain, 
160  B.C. 

Judd,  (John  Wesley,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  geologist, 
born  at  Portsmouth,  February  18,  1840.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Westminster  Normal  College  and  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines.  In  1867  he  went  upon  the  geological 
survey,  in  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology 
in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  in  1881  he  took  the 
geological  professorship  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science, 
London.  He  became  dean  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  London,  in  1895.  His  works  include  “Vol¬ 
canoes,”  (1878,)  “  The  Student’s  Lyell,”  (1896,)  etc. 

Judd,  (Orange,)  an  American  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  born  near  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  July  26, 
1822.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1847, 
studied  chemistry  in  Yale  College  1850-53,  and  edited 
the  “American  Agriculturist”  1853-81.  He  failed  in 
business  in  1883,  and  afterwards  established  the 
“Orange  Judd  Farmer”  at  Chicago,  editing  it  till  his 
death,  December  27,  1892. 

Judd,  (Sylvester,)  a  Unitarian  minister  and  writer, 
born  in  Westhampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1813.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1836,  studied  divinity  at  Harvard, 
and  from  1840  until  his  death,  in  1853,  was  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Augusta,  Maine.  His  principal 
work,  “  Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,”  (1845,) 
is  pronounced  by  the  “North  American  Review”  “the 
most  emphatically  American  book  ever  written.”  It  has 
since  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  Darley.  Among  his 
other  works  are  “  Philio,”  a  didactic  poem. 

Jude,  [Gr.  ’Iovdaf,]  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  book 
bearing  his  name.  He  was  surnamed  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus. 

See  Matthew  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18. 

Judic,  zhii'd^k',  (Madame  Anna  Damiens,)  a  French 
actress,  born  at  Semur,  July  17,  1850.  Bred  a  shop-girl, 
her  strong  passion  for  the  stage  procured  her  a  place  in 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Gymnase  in  1867.  Her  best  rdles  are  in  light  opera, 
where  her  grace  and  piquant  style  are  very  effective. 

Judicael,  ju'de-kal,  became  ruler  of  Bretagne  about 
632,  and  assumed  the  title  of  royalty.  After  a  reign  of 
six  years,  he  entered  a  monastery,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alain. 

Ju'dith,  [Heb.  mirp  ;  It.  Giuditta,  joo-d£t't&,]  a 
Jewish  heroine,  of  uncertain  epoch.  According  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  she  lived  at  Bethulia  when  that  town  was  besieged 
by  Holofernes,  a  general  of  the  King  of  Assyria.  Having 
by  insidious  arts  gained  admission  to  his  tent  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  she  designed  to  betray  the  town  to  him, 
she  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  in  a  sack  to  Bethulia, 
which  was,  consequently,  saved  from  capture. 

See  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Judith;  Alfonso  Niccolai,  “La 
Giuditta;  Dissertazione,”  1765. 

Judith,  zhU'd&t',  Mademoiselle,  the  stage  name 
of  Julie  Bernat,  afterwards  Madame  Bernard-De- 
rosne,  a  French  actress,  born  at  Paris,  of  a  Hebrew 
family,  January  29,  1827.  She  was  a  relative  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rachel,  the  tragedienne,  and  went  upon  the 
stage  in  1842.  Her  beauty  and  native  talents,  however, 
failed  at  first  to  win  much  success  ;  but  in  later  years  her 
power  and  versatility  were  widely  recognized. 

Jud'spn,  (Adoniram,)  an  eminent  Baptist  mission¬ 
ary,  born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  in  1788,  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1807.  He  was  sent  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Burmah  in  1812,  founded  a  mission  at  Ran¬ 


goon,  and  learned  the  Burmese  language.  In  1823  he 
printed  a  Burmese  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison  in  1824,  and  kept  in  close 
confinement  eighteen  months  or  more,  during  which  he 
and  his  companions  suffered  extremely.  He  completed 
a  Burmese  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1834.  He  married 
successively  Ann  Hasseltine,  Sarah  Hall  Boardman,  and 
Emily  Chubbuck,  each  of  whom  is  noticed  below.  Having 
visited  the  United  States  in  1845,  returned  to  Burmah 
in  1846,  and  resumed  his  labours  at  Maulmain.  He  died 
at  sea  in  April,  1850. 

Judson,  (Emily,)  (originally  Miss  Chubbuck,)  an 
American  authoress,  known  by  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“Fanny  Forester,”  was  born  at  Eaton,  in  New  York, 
in  1817.  She  wrote  for  the  “New  York  Mirror,”  ana 
published  two  volumes  of  her  essays,  sketches,  and 
poems,  under  the  title  of  “  Alderbrook,”  (1846.)  She 
was  married  in  1846  to  Dr.  Judson,  and  immediately 
sailed  with  him  for  India.  While  in  Burmah,  she  com¬ 
posed  some  of  her  best  poems.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1850,  she  returned  to  America,  and  died  at 
Hamilton,  New  York,  in  1854.  (See  Judson,  Ado¬ 
niram.) 

Judson,  (Harry  Pratt,)  an  American  author  and 
educator,  born  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  in  1849. 
He  became  a  teacher,  was  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  1885-92,  and  of  political 
science,  University  of  Chicago,  after  1892.  His 
works  include  “Caesar’s  Army,”  “Europe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  “  The  Growth  of  the  American 
Nation,”  etc. 

Judson,  (Sarah,)  (originally  Miss  PIall,)  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  India,  born  in  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  in  1803. 
In  1825  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman,  and  the  same  year  sailed  with  him  for  Bur¬ 
mah.  They  established  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Maul¬ 
main,  and.  subsequently  at  Tavoy.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  1831,  she  continued  her  missionary 
labours  with  great  success.  In  1834  she  was  married  to 
Rev.  A.  Judson,  noticed  above.  Died  at  Saint  Helena 
in  1845. 

Juel,  yoo'el,  (J.,)  a  Danish  admiral,  was  a  brother 
of  Niels,  noticed  below,  with  whom  he  co-opeiated  in 
several  battles.  He  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaty  of  Lund  in  1679.  Died  about  1700. 

See  N.  Jonge,  “Vice-Admiral  J.  Juels  Liv  og  Lcvnctsbeskri- 
velse,”  1755. 

Juel,  (Niels  or  Nicholas,)  a  celebrated  Danish  ad¬ 
miral,  born  in  1629.  After  serving  in  the  Dutch  navv 
under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  he  entered  the  Danish 
service,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  several  im¬ 
portant  victories  which  he  gained  over  the  Swedes.  The 
King  of  Denmark  created  him  an  admiral,  knighted  him, 
and  conferred  upon  him  other  honours.  Died  in  1697. 

Juengling,  ying'ling,  (Frederick,)  a  gifted  artist- 
engraver,  born  in  Leipsic  in  1846,  learned  wood-engraving 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  1866  came  to  New  York,  where, 
as  accessory  to  his  business  of  engraving,  he  studied  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  etching.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Society  of  Wood-Engravers.  In  1883 
one  of  his  pictures  was  awarded  a  second-class  medal  at 
Munich.  After  a  visit  to  Europe  in  search  of  health,  he 
died  in  New  York,  December  31,  1889. 

Ju6nin,  zhii-Vn&N',  (Gaspard,)  a  French  priest, 
writer,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  Paris,  born  at 
Varambon,  in  Bresse,  in  1650 ;  died  in  1713. 

Juglaris,  yoo-gli'r£s,  (  Aloisio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
professor  of  rhetoric,  born  at  Nice  in  1607.  He  was  also 
employed  as  preceptor  to  Prince  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy.  He  wrote  numerous  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIII. 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Died  in  1653. 

Jugleb,  yooG'ISp,  or  Jugler,  yooG'ler,  (Johann 
Friedrich,)  a  German  writer,  born  near  Naumburg  in 
1718.  He  published  “Biographical  and  Critical  Notices 
of  Eminent  Jurists  and  Statesmen  of  Europe,”  (6  vols., 
1773-80,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1791. 

Ju-gur'tha,  [Gr.  ’lovyovpdac  or  ’loyopdac,]  an  African 
prince,  remarkable  for  his  crimes  and  tragical  death,  was 
a  natural  son  of  Manastabal.  He  was  brought  up  at  the 
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court  of  his  uncle,  Micipsa,  King  of  Numidia,  and  at  an 
early  age  served  under  Scipio  Aimilianus  in  the  Roman 
army.  During  the  war  with  Numantia  he  gained  great 
distinction,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  highly  commended 
to  his  uncle  by  Scipio.  Micipsa  soon  after  created  him 
joint  heir  with  his  own  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal. 
Upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Jugurtha  caused 
Hiempsal  to  be  murdered,  and  forced  Adherbal  to  seek 
protection  at  Rome.  Commissioners  were  sent  out  by 
the  Roman  senate  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  Ad¬ 
herbal  and  J ugurtha ;  but  the  latter,  having  bribed  them, 
received  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory,  and  was 
declared  to  be  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Hiempsal. 
Resolving,  however,  to  obtain  the  entire  kingdom,  he 
captured  Adherbal  in  the  city  of  Cirta,  while  he  was  yet 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  put  him 
to  death  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  War  was  imme¬ 
diately  declared  against  him  by  the  Romans ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  forming  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the 
consul  Calpurnius,  who  had  been  sent  to  reduce  him  to 
subjection.  The  senate  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  and 
summoned  Jugurtha  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  He  obeyed  the  mandate ;  but 
while  in  that  city  he  procured  the  assassination  of  his 
cousin  Massiva,  another  claimant  of  the  Numidian  crown. 
Upon  the  commission  of  this  outrage  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  Rome.  As  he  was  taking  his  last  view  of  the 
capital,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “  Mercenary  city, 
thou  waitest  only  for  a  purchaser  to  sell  thyself;  and 
thou  wilt  perish  if  one  is  found.”  After  his  return  to 
Numidia  he  defeated  a  Roman  army  under  Aulus  Post- 
humius,  compelling  it  to  pass  under  the  yoke  and  to 
evacuate  the  country.  The  war  was  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  by  Metellus ;  and,  though  Jugurtha  was  one  of 
the  ablest  commanders  of  that  age,  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  Roman  general,  whose  skill  and  prudence  made 
him  ever  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  whose 
stern  integrity  rendered  him  invincible  to  the  golden 
offers  of  the  Numidian  usurper.  Jugurtha,  having  been 
twice  defeated  by  Marius,  the  successor  of  Metellus,  was 
delivered  to  his  enemies  by  the  treachery  of  his  ally, 
Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania.  He  was  carried  in  chains 
to  Rome,  where  he  graced  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  then  thrown  into  the  Mamertine  prison.  His  death, 
which  occurred  six  days  later,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  starvation.  The  Jugurthine  war, 
which  was  terminated  b.c.  106,  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  histories  of  Sallust. 

See  Sallust,  “  Jugurtha Plutarch,  “  Marius Livy,  “  Epi¬ 
tome,”  books  lxii.,  lxiv.,  lxvii. ;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.  ” 

Juigne,  de,  deh  zhU-£n'yi',(ANTOiNEEL£oNORE  L£on 
Leclerc,)  a  French  prelate,  born  in  Paris  in  1728,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  persecution  of  the  Jansenists. 
In  1781  he  became  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Lambert,  “Vie  de  Messire  A.  £.  Leclerc  de  Juign£,”  1821. 

Juign6-Broissini&re,  de,  deh  zhu-in'yi'  bRwii'se'- 
ne-aiR/,  a  French  lawyer  and  compiler,  was  horn  in 
Anjou,  and  lived  about  1650.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“Theological,  Historical,  Poetical,  and  Cosmographical 
Dictionary,”  (1644.) 

Juillard  or  Juilhard.  See  Jarry. 

Jukes,  jtiks,  (Joseph  Beete,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
geologist,  born  near  Birmingham  about  1812.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “  Popular  Physical  Geology,” 
(1853.)  Died  July  29,  1869. 

Jules,  the  French  for  Julius,  which  see. 

Jtilg,  yiilG,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Ringelbach,  Baden,  August  20,  1825.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  held  professorships  of  clas¬ 
sical  philology  in  the  Universities  of  Lemberg,  Cracow, 
and  Innspruck.  His  principal  original  investigations 
were  in  the  Mongolian  and  other  East-Asian  languages. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  “  Mongolian  Legends” 
with  German  translations.  Died  August  14,  1886. 

JuTI-a,  [Fr.  Julie,  zhii'le',]  a  Roman  lady,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  was  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Caesar.  She  first  married  Cornelius  Caepio,  but,  by  her 
father’s  command,  procured  a  divorce  and  became  the 
wife  of  Pompey  the  Great.  She  died  53  before  the 
dissensions  arose  between  her  father  and  her  husband. 


39  b.c.,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  disgraceful  intrigues.  She  was  married  to 
Marcellus,  upon  whose  death  she  became  the  wife  of 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  five  children. 
After  the  death  of  her  second  husband  she  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Tiberius,  who  divorced  her,  and  afterwards 
caused  her  to  be  poisoned,  14  a.d. 

Julia,  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  about  18  B.c., 
was  married  to  L.  ALmilius  Paulus.  Her  character  is 
said  to  have  resembled  that  of  her  mother.  Some  writers 
identify  her  with  the  Corinna  of  Ovid.  Died  28  a.d. 

Julia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  born  about  5 
A.D.,  was  a  niece  of  Germanicus.  She  was  married  to 
Nero,  who  was  her  cousin-german. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar  Germanicus,  was  born  1 7  a.d. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  married  to  a  Roman  sena¬ 
tor  named  Vinucias.  She  was  soon  after  suspected  of 
conspiracy  and  banished  by  her  brother  Caligula,  but 
was  subsequently  recalled  by  Claudius.  She  was  put 
to  death  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  at  the  instigation 
of  Messalina. 

Julia  de  Fontenelle,  zhii'le-t'  deh  f&N'teh-nSl', 
(Jean  S£bastien  Eugene,)  a  French  chemist,  born  at 
Narbonne  in  1790,  published  a  “Manual  for  Glass- 
makers,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Henri  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  “  Notice  sur  M.  Julia  de  Fon¬ 
tenelle,”  1843. 

Ju'll-a  Dom'na,  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  and  the  mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  was 
born  in  Syria  about  170  a.d.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus,  a  priest  of  the  sun.  After  the  death  of  Seve- 
rus  she  endeavoured  to  heal  the  dissensions  between  her 
sons,  but  in  vain ;  Geta  was  murdered  in  her  presence 
in  212,  by  his  brother’s  orders.  During  the  remainder  of 
Caracalla’s  reign  she  exerted  great  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Died  in  217. 

Julia  Mammaea.  See  Mamm^ea. 

Ju'll-an,  [Lat.  Julia'nus;  Fr.  Julien,  zhii'le^N',] 
or,  more  fully,  Ju-li-a'nus  Fla'vl-us  Clau'dI-us,  sur* 
named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  in 
Constantinople  in  331  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Constantius,  and  a  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  of  his  sons,  massacred  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Flavian  family  except  Julian  and  his 
elder  brother  Gallus.  The  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  afterwards  banished  the  brothers  to  Cap¬ 
padocia,  where  they  were  educated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  officiated  as  lecturers  in  the 
church  of  Nicomedia.  In  351  Gallus  was  created  Caesar 
by  the  emperor,  and  Julian  was  permitted  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  but  in  a  short  time  was  again  exiled  to 
Nicomedia.  He  subsequently  embraced  the  philosophy 
of  the  Platonists,  and,  having  obtained  permission  to 
visit  Athens,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  that  city  and  was 
privately  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Greece.  After  the  execution  of  his  brother,  in  355,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople  through  the  influence  of 
the  empress  Eusebia.  Constantius  created  him  Caesar, 
and  gave  him  command  of  the  armies  in  Gaul.  Julian 
also  received  in  marriage  Helena,  sister  of  the  emperor. 
He  made  four  successful  campaigns  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  overrun  Gaul,  expelled  them  from  that  country, 
took  captive  Chnodomarius,  their  most  powerful  king, 
invaded  Germany,  and  gained  a  high  distinction  for 
military  skill  and  personal  bravery.  Constantius; 
envious  of  the  fame  of  Julian,  and  wishing  to  destroy  his 
power,  commanded  him  to  send  his  best  troops .  to 
the  East,  in  order  that  they  might  assist  in  the  Persian 
war.  The  soldiers,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
Julian,  refused  to  obey,  and,  notwithstanding  his  remon¬ 
strances,  proclaimed  him  Augustus.  It  is  even  stated 
that  they  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  refused  the 
purple.  He  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  re¬ 
questing  that  he  might  be  recognized  as  Augustus  in 
Gaul.  This  not  having  been  granted,  he  marched 
towards  Constantinople ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the 
emperor,  in  361,  enabled  Julian  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne  unopposed.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he 
threw  off  the  hypocrisy  which  had  shielded  him  for 
so  long  a  time,  and,  renouncing  Christianity,  in  which 
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probably  he  was  never  a  true  believer,  declared  his  faith 
in  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  proclaimed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  commanded  the  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  to  be  reopened,  and  even  attempted  to  restore  Ju¬ 
daism  by  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  was 
prevented  from  completing  this  project  by  remarkable 
eruptions  of  fire,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
workmen  to  continue  their  labours.  In  the  spring  of 
363  he  set  out  from  Antioch,  at  the  head  of  65,000  well- 
disciplined  troops,  on  his  contemplated  invasion  of  Per¬ 
sia.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gained 
several  important  victories  over  the  Persians ;  but  the 
oppressive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  as  he  was 
bravely  repelling  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  a  javelin 
wounded  him  fatally  in  the  side.  He  died  the  following 
evening,  while  he  was  calmly  conversing  with  his  friends 
on  philosophy.  Julian  was  the  author  of  an  account  of 
his  Gallic  and  German  wars,  which  has  been  lost,  “  The 
Caesars,”  “Misopogon,”  a  satire  against  the  citizens 
of  Antioch,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  philosophical 
austerity  and  his  slovenly  habits,  and  of  about  eighty 
letters  upon  various  subjects. 

See  August  Nbandbr,  “Ueber  Kaiser  Julian  und  sein  Zeital- 
ter,”  1812,  {translated  into  English  by  G.  V.  Cox,  1850;)  La  Blet- 
their,  “Vie  de  TEmpereur  Julien,  1735;  Jondot,  “Histoire  de 
l’Empereur  Julien,”  2  vols.,  1817  ;  William  Warburton,  "  Julian, 
or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  which 
defeated  that  Emperor’s  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,” 
1750;  Abel  Desjardins,  “  fitude  sur  l’Empereur  Julien,”  1845 ;  J. 
KOrner,  “  Kaiser  Julian  der  Abtriinnige,”  etc.,  1830  ;  Gibbon,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Socrates, 
“  Historia  Ecclesiastica ;”  Milman,  “  History  of  Christianity.” 

Julian,  Hoo-le-in',  Count,  Governor  of  Andalusia 
under  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  After  King  Roderick 
had  ravished  the  daughter  of  Julian,  the  latter  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  Moslems  for  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and 
rendered  them  efficient  service  at  the  battle  cf  Xeres, 
where  Roderick  was  defeated  in  71 1  a.d. 

See  Murphy,  “History  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain;" 
Southey,  “Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths.” 

Ju'li-an,  [Lat.  Julia'nus;  Fr.  Julien,  zhii'le-iN'; 
It  Giuliano,  joo-le-i'no,]  an  Italian  bishop,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Saint  Au- 
jrustine,  was  born  about  380,  and  studied  theology  under 
Pelagius.  In  416  Innocent  I.  raised  him  to  the  see  of 
Eclanum  ;  but  about  420  he  was  banished  from  Italy  on 
account  of  his  Pelagian  doctrines.  Having  been  con¬ 
demned  by  several  councils,  he  settled  in  Sicily.  Died 
about  455. 

Julian,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  was  born  in  Spain,  of  Jewish  descent. 
He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Toledo  in  680,  and  presided 
over  four  different  councils  held  in  that  city.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
final  judgment.  Died  in  690. 

Julian,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  Governor  of 
Venetia,  who  in  285,  while  aspiring  to  the  imperial 
purple,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Verona  by  Carinus. 

Julian  Cesarini.  See  Cesarini,  (Giuliano.) 

Ju-ll-a'na,  a  woman  of  Portuguese  descent,  born  in 
Bengal  in  1658.  Having  gained  the  favour  of  Aurung- 
Zeb,  she  was  appointed  governess  to  his  son,  Shah  Alum, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1707.  In  a  battle  between 
that  prince  and  his  brothers,  who  disputed  the  succession, 
she  rode  by  his  side  on  an  elephant  and  greatly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  success.  Shah  Alum  raised  her  to  the  rank 
of  a  princess,  and  conferred  upon  her  many  other  honours. 

See  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Julianus.  See  Julian. 

Ju-ll-a'nus  or  Julian,  (Salvius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  and  great-grandfather  to  the  emperor  Didius,  was 
born  about  100  a.d.  He  was  twice  chosen  consul.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  “  Digesta,”  in  ninety  books, 
and  is  often  referred  to  by  writers  on  Roman  law. 

See  J.  G.  Heineccius,  “Programma  de  S.  Juliano,”  1733. 

Julie.  See  Julia. 

Julien,  the  French  for  Julian,  which  see. 

Julien,  zhii'le-iN',  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Saint-Paulien  in  1731.  He  commenced 
his  studies  at  Lyons,  under  Perache,  whom  he  left  in 
1765  to  become  the  pupil  of  Coustou,  the  king’s  sculp-  | 


tor,  at  Paris.  In  1768  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained  four  years,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art  In  1779 
his  statue  of  “  The  Dying  Warrior”  gained  his  admission 
to  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1804.  Among  his  most  admirable  productions 
are  “La  Baigneuse,”  the  statues  of  La  Fontaine  and 
Poussin,  and  copies  of  Apollo  Belvedere  and  “  The  Dying 
Gladiator,”  from  the  Italian. 

See  J.  Lebreton,  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages 
de  P.  Julien,”  1805. 

Julien,  (Simon,)  or  Julien  of  Parma,  a  French  artist, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1736,  studied  in  Paris  under  Vanloo, 
resided  ten  years  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was 
called  Julien  the  Apostate,  because  he  abandoned 
the  French  style.  Died  in  1800. 

Julien,  (Stanislas,)  an  eminent  French  Orientalist, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1799.  He  studied  under  Abel  R^- 
musat,  and  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  Chinese 
language.  He  succeeded  Abel  Remusat  as  professor  of 
Chinese  in  1832,  and  afterwards  became  administrator,  in 
the  College  of  France.  He  made  translations  from  Meng- 
tseu  (Mencius)  and  other  Chinese  authors,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  Practical  Exercises  of  Chinese  Syntax  and  Lexi¬ 
cography,”  (1842.)  Julian’s  reputation  is  that  of  one  of 
the  first  Chinese  scholars  of  his  time.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  of  the  principal 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  Among  his  works  is  one  of 
great  interest,  “  Voyages  des  P&lerins  Bouddhistes,”  (3 
vols.,  1853-58,)  translated  from  the  Chinese.  Died  at 
Paris,  February  13,  1873. 

Julio  Romano.  See  Giulio  Romano. 

Julius  [Fr.  Jules,  zhiil ;  It.  Giulio,  joo'le-o]  L,  a 
Roman  by  birth,  succeeded  Marcus  in  the  papal  see  in 
336.  In  340  he  convoked  a  council  at  Rome  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  Athanasius,  the  orthodox  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  Arians,  who  had  expelled  him 
from  his  office.  Athanasius  appeared ;  but  his  enemies 
called  at  Antioch  a  council  which  condemned  him. 
Julius,  finding  his  interpositions  to  be  in  vain,  sum¬ 
moned  the  General  Council  of  Sardica,  which  restored 
the  bishop  to  his  see  and  introduced  the  custom  of 
appealing  to  the  pope  in  all  ecclesiastical  disputes.  Died 
in  352  A.D. 

Julius  EL,  (Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere — 
del'll  ro-va'ri,)  born  in  1441,  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  Pius  III.,  in  1503.  Haughty 
and  warlike  in  his  disposition,  he  immediately  turned  his 
ambition  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papal  authority. 
He  drove  Caesar  Borgia  from  the  Romagna,  and  attempted 
to  expel  the  Venetians  from  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Failing  in  this,  he  formed  the 
League  of  Cambrai  with  the  King  of  France,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Venetian  republic.  Julius,  soon  discovering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  French  than 
from  the  Venetians,  made  a  treaty  with  the  latter  in 
1510,  and  took  the  field  in  person  against  the  French, 
over  whom  he  gained  some  slight  advantages.  In  1512 
he  allied  himself  with  the  English,  Spaniards,  Swiss, 
and  Venetians,  and  finally  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Italy.  But  little  was  gained  by  this  success  ; 
for  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards  gave  him  as  much  trouble 
as  the  French  had  previously  done.  He  died  before 
these  new  difficulties  were  adjusted,  in  1513.  Julius 
displayed  a  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the 
first  to  commence  Saint  Peter’s  Cathedral  at  Rome,  and 
was  the  patron  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other 
men  of  distinction.  Leo  X.  was  his  successor. 

See  Ranke,  “  History  of  the  Popes ;”  Bruys,  “  Histoire  det 
Papes,”  1732 ;  “  La  Viedu  Pape  Jules  II,”  (anonymous,)  Paris,  1515. 

Julius  III.,  (Cardinal  Giocci — jot'chee,)  born  in  1487 
at  Arezzo,  succeeded  Paul  III.  in  February,  1550.  His 
pontificate  was  marked  by  quarrels  with  the  King  0 
France,  the  Venetians,  and  other  powers.  Died  in  1555. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor.  “  Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Jullian,  zhii'le-ftN',  (Pierre  Louis  Pascal,)  a  French 
historical  writer  and  politician,  born  at  Montpellier  about 
1769.  He  wrote  “Fragments  historiques,”  (1804,)  ant 
“Souvenirs  de  ma  Vie,”  (1808.)  Died  about  1836. 
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Jullien,  zhiH^^N',  (Andr6,)  a  writer  upon  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  born  at  Ch&lons-si/r-Saone,  in  France,  in 
1766  ;  died  in  1832. 

Jullien,  (Louis,)  a  popular  Fiench  composer  of  music 
and  director  of  concerts,  was  born  in  1812.  He  com¬ 
posed  music  for  balls,  operas,  etc.,  and  performed  in 
Paris  and  London.  Died  in  i860. 

Jullien,  (Marcel  Bernard,)  a  French  grammarian 
and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1798;  died  in  1881. 

Jullien  de  la  Dr6me,  zhii'le-iN'  deh  dRom,  (Marc 
Antoine,)  a  French  Jacobin,  distinguished  for  his  vio¬ 
lence,  was  born  in  Dauphine  in  1744;  died  in  1821. 

Jullien  de  Paris,  zhii'le-iN'  deh  pf're',  (Marc  An¬ 
toine,)  a  politician  and  journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1775, 
was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  During  the  Revolution  he 
was  a  Jacob’ a.  He  published  several  works  on  politics, 
education,  etc.,  and  founded  in  1818  the  “  Revue  Ency- 
clop^dique.”  Died  in  1848. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Litt^raire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale  Boileau  d’Auxy,  “  Biographie  de  M.  J.  de  Paris,”  1842 

Julus.  See  Iulus. 

Jumel,  zhii'm&l',  (Jean  Charles,)  a  French  eccle¬ 
siastic  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  ;  died  in  1824. 

Jumelin,  zhiim'liN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  French 
savant,  physician,  and  writer,  born  in  1745,  visited  Greece, 
where  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  botany  as  well  as 
to  the  antiquities  of  that  country.  Died  in  1807. 

Jumilhac,  de,  deh  zhu/me/lfk',  (Antoine  Pierre 
Joseph  Chapelle,)  Marquis,  a  French  royalist,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  cavalry  officer,  was  born  in  1764.  In 
1791  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him  lieutenant-colonel  of 
his  guard.  He  served  under  Napoleon.  Died  in  1826. 

Jumlah.  See  Jemlah. 

Jumonville,  de,  deh  zhii'mAN'v&l',  (Coulon,)  a 
French  officer,  born  about  1725,  signalized  his  bravery 
in  the  Canadian  wars.  He  is  said  to  have  been  treache¬ 
rously  killed  in  1753  by  the  English,  to  whom  he  was 
bearing  a  message. 

Juncker,  yoonk'ker,  (Christian,)  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist  and  historian,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1668.  He 
published  several  works  on  German  history,  and  a  “  Life 
of  Luther,”  (1699.)  Died  at  Altenburg  in  1714. 

See  Schaden,  “  Ehrengedachtniss  Junckers,”  1714;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Gellius,  “  Epistola  aid  J. 
A.  Fabricium  de  C.  Junckero,”  1714. 

Juncker  or  Junker,  (Gottlob  Johann,)  a  German 
physician,  born  near  Giessen  in  1680.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Halle  in  1729,  and  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  Stahl  He  wrote  numerous  medical  works. 
Died  at  Halle  in  1759. 

Juncker,  ydong'ker,  (Henry  Damian,)  a  bishop, 
born  at  Finstingen,  Lorraine,  in  1810,  took  priest’s  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1834,  and  in  1857  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Alton,  Illinois.  Died  at  Alton, 
October  2,  1868. 

Juncosa,  Hoon-ko'sl,  (Fra  Joaquin,)  a  skilful  Span¬ 
ish  painter,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Tarragona  in  1631 ; 
died  near  Rome  in  1708. 

Junc-tl'nus,  the  Latin  name  of  Francesco  Giuntini, 
an  Italian  astrologer  and  monk,  born  at  Florence  in  1522. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  astrology,  etc.  Died  in  1 59°- 

Jung,  yoong,  or  Junge,  y<J6ng'$h,  [Lat.  Jung'ius,] 
(Joachim,)  a  German  physician  and  botanist,  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1587,  became  successively  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Giessen  and  Rostock.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
able  opponents  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  for  his 
acuteness  was  compared  by  Leibnitz  to  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  He  also,  it  is  said,  first  suggested,  in  his  “  Isa- 
goge  Phytoscopica,”  (1678,)  the  classification  of  plants 
afterwards  developed  by  Linnaeus.  He  was  rector  of  a 
school  at  Hamburg  from  1629  until  his  death.  Died  at 
Hamburg  in  1657. 

See  Martin  Vogel,  “  Historia  Vitae  et  Mortis  J.  Jungii,”  1657 ; 
Guhraubr,  “  J.  Jungius  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1850;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G^n^rale.” 

Jung,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  commonly  known  by  the 
useudonym  of  Stilling,  an  original  German  writer, 
born  at  Im-Grund,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  I74°* 
While  studying  medicine  at  Strasburg,  lie  formed  an 
fritimacy  with  Goethe,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  him  in  his  Autobiography.  In  1804  he  became 


professor  of  political  economy  at  Heidelberg.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  1777  “Henry  Stilling’s  Youth,  Early  Years, and 
Wanderings,”  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  “  Henry 
Stilling’s  Domestic  Life.”  Among  his  fictitious  writings 
we  may  cite  “Theobald,  or  the  Enthusiast,”  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Philanthropist,”  and  “  Scenes  from  the  Spirit-Land.” 
Stilling  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  earnestness 
as  well  as  simplicity  of  character,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  religious  enthusiasm  and  mysticism.  Died  in  1817. 

See  J.  H.  Jung,  “H.  Stilling’s  Jugend,  Jiinglingsjahre,  Wan- 
derschaft  und  h&usliches  Leben,”  3  vols.,  1777-79;  enlarged  under 
the  title  of  “  Lebensbeschreibung  J.  H.  Jungs,”  5  vols.,  1806; 
Schwarz,  “  Junjj-Stillings  Alter,”  1817;  John  Wright,  “  Life  of 
H.  Stilling,”  abridged  by  Samuel  Jackson,  1847 ;  “  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  for  July,  1838. 

Jung-BaMdoor,  (or  -Bahadur,)  jung  (or  Jung)  ba- 
hi'door,  (i.e.  “brave  in  war,”)  [from  the  Hindostanee 
jungy  “  battle,”  “  war,”  and  bah&dur  or  bahadoor,  “  brave,”] 
the  name,  or  rather  surname,  of  several  Indian  princes, 
among  whom  the  recent  minister  of  Nepaul  and  virtual 
sovereign  of  that  country  deserves  particular  mention. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Nepaulese  general,  was  born  about 
1815,  and  by  his  unscrupulous  audacity,  combined  with 
rare  talents  for  intrigue,  he  soon  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  state.  About  1850  he  visited 
England  as  ambassador,  and  while  in  that  country  was 
the  object  of  much  attention.  In  1857  he  offered  the 
English  government  his  co-operation  in  suppressing  the 
mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  and,  with  about  9000  Goorkhas, 
(a  race  of  probable  Aryan  origin,)  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Lucknow,  for  which,  and  other  services,  he  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath  Died  February  25,  1877. 

Junger,  yoong'er,  (ASgidius,)  D.D.,  a  bishop,  born 
at  Burtscheid,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  April  6,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  at  Louvain,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory.  In  1879  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Nesqually  in  that  Territory. 

Junger,  yoong'er.  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German 
littirateury  born  at  Leipsic  in  1759.  He  was  the  authoi 
of  numerous  popular  romances  and  dramatic  works. 
Among  his  novels  are  “  Vetter  Jakobs  Launen,”  (6  vols., 
1786-92,)  and  “  Der  Schein  triigt,”  (1787.)  Died  in  1797. 

Jungermann,  yoong'er-m&n',  (Gottfried,)  a  German 
philologist,  born  at  Leipsic.  He  published  “  Longi  Pas- 
toralia  Graece  cum  Latina  Versione,”  (1605,)  and  other 
classical  works.  Died  in  1610. 

Jungermann,  (Ludwig,)  a  botanist,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1572,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Altdorf.  Died  in  1653. 

Junghans,  yoong'hins,  (Sophie,)  a  German  novelist, 
born  at  Cassel,  December  3,  1845.  In  1877  she  married 
Professor  Joseph  Schumann,  but  retained  her  maiden 
name  for  her  literary  work.  Her  writings  include  “Kathe,” 
(1876,)  “  Haus  EckDerg,”(i878,)  and  other  novels,  marked 
by  masculine  force  in  style  and  in  characters. 

Junghuhn,  yoong'hoon,  (Franz  Wilhelm,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  naturalist,  bom  at  Mansfeld  in  1812.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  army  physician  or  officer  of  health  in  India, 
and  explored  the  island  of  Java.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  account  of  the  topography,  botany,  and 
geology  of  Java,  (“Java,  seine  Gestalt,  Pflanzendecke 
und  innere  Bauart,”  3  vols.,  1852,)  which  is  esteemed 
the  best  work  on  that  subject.  Died  April  24,  1864. 

Jungius.  See  Jung. 

Jungmann,  yoong'mln,  (Joseph  Jakob,)  a  learned 
Slavonian  philologist,  born  at  Hudlitz,  in  Bohemia,  in 
1773.  He  was  appointed  in  1815  professor  of  languages 
and  rhetoric  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Prague,  where  he  was 
afterwards  prefect.  Ilis  greatest  work  is  a  “  Bohemian- 
German  Dictionary,”  (5  vols.,  1835,)  which  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  immense  learning  and  industry.  He  also  wrote 
a  “  History  of  the  Bohemian  Language  and  Literature,” 
(1825,)  and  a  “Bohemian  Chrestomathy.”  He  wrote 
other  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  made  a  number  of 
translations  from  eminent  English  and  French  writers. 
Jungmann  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
efficient  promoters  of  Slavonian  literature.  Died  in  1 847. 

See  L.  Cblakovsky,  “Dodavky  ke  Slovniku  J.  Jongraanna.” 
1850;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1828. 

Ju-nil'I-us,  a  bishop  who  flourished  in  Africa  abou‘ 
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550  A.D.  He  wrote  a  Latin  work  “On  Parts  of  the 
Divine  Law,”  which  was  printed  at  Bale  in  1545. 

Ju'nI-us,  the  assumed  name  of  a  political  writer  who 
in  January,  1769,  began  to  issue,  in  London,  a  series 
of  famous  letters,  which  first  appeared  in  Woodfall’s 
“  Public  Advertiser.”  Junius  opposed  the  ministry  then 
in  power,  and  denounced  several  eminent  persons  with 
great  severity  of  invective  and  pungency  of  sarcasm. 
His  style  is  eminently  pure,  terse,  and  vigorous.  These 
letters  had  a  great  popularity,  and  powerfully  promoted 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  “  The  myrmidons  of  the  court,” 
said  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “have  been  long, 
and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No :  they  disdain 
such  vermin  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that 
has  broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  .  .  . 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his 
fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  House,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness  and 
integrity  1”  Among  the  numerous  persons  to  whom 
these  letters  have  been  attributed  were  Sir  Philip  Fran¬ 
cis,  Lord  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke,  Henry  Grattan, 
Colonel  Barr^,  Gibbon  the  historian,  John  Horne  Tooke, 
Horace  Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  and  Wedderburn,  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Loughborough.)  The  publication  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius  continued  until  January,  1772.  In 
his  dedication  to  the  people  of  England,  he  said,  “  I  am 
the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me.” 

A  multitude  cf  books  and  essays  have  been  written  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  this  mystery.  But  all  the  efforts 
in  that  direction  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  wholly 
unsuccessful ;  so  much  so  that  a  very  able  lawyer  and 
antiquary,  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  writing  in  1843,  declared 
his  conviction  that  all  the  Junius-seekers  had  completely 
failed  in  their  undertaking.  Macaulay,  however,  in  his 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  (1841,)  says  that  “the  evi¬ 
dence  [against  Sir  P.  Francis]  would  support  a  verdict 
in  a  civil — nay,  in  a  criminal — proceeding.”  At  the 
present  time  (1885)  the  question  is  still  doubtful.  A 
great  number  of  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis  as  the  true  Junius.  Among  the  various 
incidental  proofs  bearing  on  this  question,  one  of  the 
most  curious  is  given  in  “  Lippincott’s  Magazine”  for 
January,  1870.  But  Abraham  Hayward  has  since  then 
adduced  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Francis  theory. 

See  John  Taylor,  “  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished 
Living  Character  Established,”  1816;  John  Mason  Good,  “Essay 
on  Junius  and  his  Writings;”  Macaulay,  review  of  Gleig’s  “Life 
of  \y  arren  Hastings Lord  Brougham,  article  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  November,  1817,  (vol.  xxix.);  “Quarterly  Review”  for 
December,  1851;  Allibonb,  “  Dictionary  of  Authors ;”  Hayward, 
“More  about  Junius,”  1878. 

Ju'ni-us,  (Francis,)  [Fr.  Franqois  dj  Jon,  frfiN'- 
swi'  dii  zhdN,|  a  learned  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
at  Bourges,  in  France,  May  1,  1545.  He  studied  at  Lyons 
and  Geneva,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  Walloon 
church  in  Antwerp  in  1565,  but  at  length  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly  to  Germany  to  escape  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  1568  he  became  chaplain  to  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Five  years  later,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Elector-Palatine,  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  Tremellius,  he  translated 
the  Old  Testament  into  Latin,  (1575-79.)  This  work, 
which  established  his  reputation,  is  known  as  the  version 
of  Junius  and  Tremellius.  He  afterwards  filled  succes¬ 
sively  the  chairs  of  theology  at  Neustadt,  Heidelberg, 
and  Leyden.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  divinity  and 
the  classics.  Died  at  Leyden  in  October,  1602. 

See  “Vita  F.  Junii  Biturigensis  ab  ipsomet  conscripta,”  1595; 
Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic6ron,  “Mi- 
moires;”  F.  Gomar,  “Oratio  funebris  in  Obitum  F.  Junii,”  1602. 

Junius,  (Francis  or  Franciscus,)  an  eminent  phi¬ 
lologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg 
in  1 589,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden.  He  passed  over 
to  England  about  1620,  and  became  librarian  to  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  whom  he  remained  thirty 
years.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  Teutonic  languages.  He  published  a  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  work, — a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  ancient 
Gothic,  (made  by  Bishop  Ulphilas  about  360  a.d.,)  with 
a  Commentary,  (1665.)  Junius  was  the  author  of  a  work 


“On  the  Painting  of  the  Ancients,”  (“De  Pictura 
Veterum,”  1637,)  and  of  an  Etymological  Dictionary, 
(“  Etymologicuin  Anglicanum,”  1743,)  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  derivation  and  origin  of  numerous  English 
words.  He  left  his  choice  collection  of  manuscripts  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Died  at  Windsor  in  1677. 

See  Gr^vius,  “Life  of  Francis  Junius,”  in  the  2d  edition  of  hia 
“  De  Pictura  Veterum,”  1694  ;  Bayle,  “  Historical  and  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary;”  Nio£ron,  “Mdmoires;”  Wood,  “  A  then*  Oxonienses.” 

Junius,  de,  deh  yoo'ne-us,  or  Jonghe,  yong'$h, 
(Adriaan,)  a  learned  Dutch  physician,  was  born  at 
Hoorn,  in  Friesland,  in  1512.  He  went  to  England 
near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  became 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  After  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  he  published  a  Greek-and-Latin  Lexi¬ 
con,  which  he  dedicated  to  that  sovereign.  For  this  he 
was  severely  censured  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  WTOte 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip 
of  Spain  a  Latin  poem  entitled  “  t*hilippeis.”  About 
1564  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Died  at  Middelburg  in  1575.  As  a  philologist 
and  linguist  his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  second 
only  to  Erasmus.  In  addition  to  the  works  previously 
mentioned  are  his  “Nomenclature  of  All  Things,”  a 
vocabulary  in  seven  different  languages,  several  Latin 
poems  and  epistles,  and  various  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  authors. 

See  P.  Scheltema,  “Diatribe in  H.  Junii  Vitam  ingenium  et  Merita 
literaria,”  1836. 

Junker,  ydonk'er,  or  Juniker,  yoo'ne-k$r,  (Georg 
Adam,)  a  teacher  and  translator,  born  at  Hanau  about 
1720.  He  translated  numerous  German  dramas,  etc. 
into  French.  Died  in  1805. 

Junker,  (Wilhelm  Johann,)  a  traveller,  born  at 
Moscow,  Russia,  April  6,  1840.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Prague.  He  travelled  extensively 
in  Tunis,  (1874  et  seq.,)  Egypt,  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  and 
Central  Africa.  Died  February  13,  1892. 

Junkermann,  ydbnk'er-min',  (August,)  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  German  comic  actor,  born  at  Bielefeld,  Decembei 
15,  1832.  He  is  best  known  for  his  renderings  of  various 
characters  in  Fritz  Reuter’s  works,  which  have  been 
dramatized  for  him,  and,  in  part,  by  himself.  He  has 
played  chieflly  in  Treves  and  Stuttgart. 

Junk'in,  (George,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  divine,  born  at  New  Kingston,  Pennsylvania, 
November  1,  1790.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College 
(in  Western  Pennsylvania)  in  1813,  and  was  ordained  in 
1819,  was  made  president  of  Lafayette  College  in  1832, 
was  president  of  Miami  University  from  1841  to  1844, 
and  of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Virginia,  from 
1848  to  1861.  In  his  numerous  published  works  he  was 
an  active  defender  of  the  Old  School  theology.  Died 
in  Philadelphia,  May  20,  1868. 

Ju'no,  [f  r.  Junon,  zhii'ndN';  It.  Giunone,  joo-no'- 
n«L,l  a  goddess  of  the  Roman  mythology,  called  the  queen 
of  heaven  and  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Hera,  (*H pa  or  "Hp?/.)  She  was  regarded  as  the 
protecting  deity  of  the  female  sex,  and  as  the  patroness 
of  marriage  and  maternity.  She  was  surnamed  Matrona 
and  Regina,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  women 
at  an  annual  festival  called  Matronalia.  As  the  patroness 
of  marriage,  she  was  called  Pronuba,  Gamelia,  Jugalis  or 
Juga,  and  various  other  names.  Her  aid  was  implored 
by  women  in  childbirth  under  the  name  of  Lucina,  (which 
see.)  She  is  usually  represented  as  a  majestic  woman, 
crowned,  with  her  favourite  bird,  the  peacock,  near  her. 
The  name  Juno  is  in  all  probability  related  etymologically 
to  the  Sanscrit  word  Ydnf,*  signifying  “matrix,”  and 
hence  denoting  maternity  and  femineity. 

See  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology;”  Keightley,  “Mythology,”  article  “Hera;”  Gui- 
gniaut,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquit^,”  vol.  11.  chap,  ii. 

Junon.  See  Juno. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  etymologist  how  nearly  u  is 
related  to  o :  in  Arabic  and  Persian  they  have  but  a  single  letter  to 
represent  both ;  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  there  is  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels,  o  being  pronounced  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  Italian  or  German  u.  J  (i.e.,  i  consonant)  in  the  Latin 
(as  it  does  in  many  of  the  modern  languages)  corresponded  to  our 
r.  The  terminal  o  in  funo  is  merely  the  feminine  termination  so 
common  in  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names. 


a  e  I  6,  u,  y,  long;  k,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nfit;  good;  mSon; 
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Junot,  zhii'no',  (  Andoche,)  Due  d’Abrant£s,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  general,  was  born  near  Semur  in  1 771. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier, 
but,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  bravery,  was  soon  made 
lieutenant.  While  serving  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  he 
gained  the  approbation  of  Bonaparte,  who  made  him  his 
first  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  ac¬ 
companied  that  general  on  his  Italian  campaigns,  and 
fought  with  his  accustomed  bravery  at  the  battles  of  Lodi. 
Areola,  Castiglione,  and  Lonato.  During  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  he  became  the  favourite  of  Bonaparte, 
and  gained  great  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Nazareth, 
where,  with  three  hundred  horsemen,  he  attacked  and 
held  in  check  a  body  of  three  thousand  Moslems.  After 
his  return  to  France  he  rendered  efficient  service  to 
Bonaparte  in  the  subversion  of  the  Directory.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  commandant  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
governor  of  that  city  and  colonel-general  of  hussars. 
He  also  received  the  decoration  of  the  grand  eagle  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Portugal.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in 
1805.  In  1807  he  commanded  an  army  which  invaded 
Portugal  and  took  Lisbon.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
created  Due  d’Abrant£s.  In  August,  1808,  he  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  Portugal.  The  emperor  then  deprived 
him  of  the  governorship  of  Paris,  but  appointed  him 
Captain-General  and  Governor  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
His  misfortunes  and  disgrace  shortly  after  affected  his 
mind  so  deeply  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public 
life.  He  died  at  Montbard  in  July,  1813. 

See  Madame  D’ABRANTfes,  “  M£moires;”  Thiers,  “  Histoire  du 
Consulatet  de  l’Empire;”  Napoleon,  “  Correspondance ;”  Alison, 
‘History  of  Europe;”  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Junot, (Laure  Permon,)Madame,  Duchesse  d’Abran- 
t£s,  was  born  in  Montpellier  in  1784,  and  was  married 
to  General  Junot  about  1800.  Her  family  was  related  to 
that  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom  her  mother  had  shown  great 
kindness  before  he  became  a  general.  At  her  marriage 
Mademoiselle  Permon  received  from  the  First  Consul 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  marriage-portion. 
In  1806  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Lisbon,  and 
in  1807  became  Duchesse  d’Abrantes.  On  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  she  was  kindly  received  by  Louis 
XVIII.  She  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Memoir^  or 
Historical  Souvenirs  of  Napoleon,  the  Revolution,  the 
Directory,  etc.,”  (18  vols.,  1831-34.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  A.  D.  Roosmalen,  “  Les  demiers  Moments  de  la  Duchesse 
d’Abrant&s,”  Paris,  1838;  Ignazio  Cant{j,  “  Relazione  della  Du- 
chessa  d’Abrant&s,”  1837;  ‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Junquieres,  de,  deh  zhuN'ke-aiR',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
a  French  poet  and  officer,  born  at  Paris  in  1713;  died 
in  1786. 

Junta  or  Junte,  (Filippo.)  See  Giunta. 

Junta,  (Tommaso,)  a  Venetian  physician,  flourished 
about  1550.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Battles  of 
the  Ancients,”  which  displays  considerable  erudition. 

Junte.  See  Giunta. 

Junterbuck,  yoon't^r-book',  (James,)  a  Polish  writer, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Erfurt,  was  born  about  1385  ; 
died  in  1465.  He  wrote  various  works,  among  which  is 
a  “Tract  on  Mental  Apparitions.” 

Ju'pi-ter  or  Jup'pi-t^r,  [Fr.  pron.  zhii'pe'taiR' ;  It. 
Giove,  jo'vi,  whence  the  English  Jove,*]  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Roman  mythology,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Zeus,  and  represented  as  the  eldest  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods  of  the 
classic  mythology,  and  was  supposed  to  control  all  earthly 
and  human  affairs  and  to  foresee  futurity.  The  Romans 
ascribed  to  him  power  over  all  changes  in  the  sky,  and 
the  phenomena  of  rain  and  lightning,  and  hence  applied 
to  him  the  epithets  of  “  Pluvius,”  (“  rainy,”  or  “  raining,”) 
“Torans,” (“thundering, ”)“ Fulminator,” (“ thunderer,’ ) 
etc.  As  presiding  over  marriage,  he  is  sometimes  called 
Gamelius ;  and  as  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  he  was  invoked  as  Jupiter  Hospitalis.  He  was 
sometimes  called  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  because  his  tem- 


*  Or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  both  the  Italian  and  English  are 
derived  from  Jovis ,  the  Latin  genitive  case  of  Jupiter  I  he  German , 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  names  for  Jupiter,  in  spelling  and  accen¬ 
tuation,  are  the  same  as  the  Latin. 

€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  1 


pie  at  Rome  stood  on  the  Capitol.  He  was  the  father 
of  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Venus,  etc  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  mythology,  he  kept  his  court  on 
Olympus.  His  most  famous  Greek  temple  was  at 
Olympia,  in  Elis.  He  is  usually  represented  as  seated 
on  a  throne,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand,  in  his 
left  a  sceptre,  and  near  him  his  favourite  bird  the  eagle. 
The  name  Jupiter  (who  was  also  called  Diespiter)  is 
probably  Diu-pater ,  (or  Diovis  pater,)  (“father  of  the 
heavens,”  or  “  heavenly  father.”)  Dium ,  Divum,  and 
Dies  originally  signified  the  same, — viz.,  the  “sky”  or 
“  heaven.”  The  Vedic  dyaus  pitar,  and  the  Greek  Zeus 
Pater  or  Zeu  Pater ,  (t.e.  “  father  Zeus,”)  are  etymologically 
the  same  as  Jupiter.  Respecting  the  probable  identity, 
or  close  parallelism,  between  Jupiter  (or  Zeus)  and  the 
Hindoo  god  Siva,  see  Siva. 

See  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology;”  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquite,”  vol.  ii.  chap, 
i. ;  Keightley,  “  Mythology.” 

Juppin,  zhu'plN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Flemish  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  at  Namur  in  1678.  He  studied  in 
Brussels,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy.  Among  his  works 
is  the  “  Crater  of  Vesuvius.”  Died  in  1729. 

Juret,  zhu'r£',  (Francois,)  a  French  critic  and  poet, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1553,  became  canon  of  Langres.  He 
published  “  Senecae  ad  Lucilium  Epistolarum  Liber,” 
(1602,)  and  “Panegyrici  Veteres  cum  Notis,”  (2  vols., 
1652.)  Died  in  1626. 

Jurieu,  zhii'r^-uh',  (Pierre,)  a  learned  French  theo¬ 
logian  and  controversialist,  was  born  at  Mer,  in  Orleanais, 
in  1637.  He  became  pastor  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  Mer  after  he  had  studied  at  Saumur  and  Sedan.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  theology  and 
Hebrew  at  Sedan.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  he  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote  numerous 
religious  works,  among  which  are  a  “  History  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  and  Popery  compared,”  (1682,)  and  a  “Critical 
History  of  Doctrine  and  Worship,  Good  and  Bad,” 
(1704,)  both  in  French.  Died  in  1713. 

Ju'rin,  (James,)  an  English  physician  and  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1684,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  became  secretary,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on 
philosophy  ana  physiology.  Died  in  1750. 

Jusserand,  (Jean  Audrien,)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1855.  His  principal  works  are 
“The  English  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1884,)  “The 
English  Novel,”  (1886,)  and  “  The  Novel  at  the  Time 
of  Shakespeare,”  (1888.) 

Jussieu,  jus-su',  de,  [French  pron.  deh  zhii'se-uh',] 
(Adrien,)  a  celebrated  French  botanist,  son  of  Antoine 
Laurent,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  23, 
1797.  He  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  competition  of 
1814,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
and  medicine.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
rural  botany  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1826, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Institute  in  1831.  He  published 
a  series  of  memoirs  and  monographs  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  botanists.  Among  his  best  works 
are  a  “Monograph  of  the  Malpighiaceae,”  (1843,)  and 
an  “Elementary  Course  of  Botany,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  1845 
he  became  professor  of  vegetable  organography  to  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences.  Died  in  June,  1853. 

Jussieu,  de,  (Alexis,)  a  French  journalist  and  ad¬ 
ministrator,  born  in  1797,  was  a  nephew  of  the  great 
botanist  Antoine  Laurent.  He  was  prefect  of  Ain  and 
of  Vienne  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1865. 

Jussieu,  de,  (Antoine,)  professor  of  botany  in  the 
Royal  Garden  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1686.  He 
travelled  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  botanical  explorations,  succeeded  Tournefort 
as  professor  of  botany  in  1708,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises  on  that  science.  He  published  a  new 
edition  of  Tournefort’s  “Institutions.”  Died  in  1758. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jussieu,  de,(  Antoine  Laurent,)  a  celebrated  French 
botanist,  born  at  Lyons  in  April,  17J8,  was  the  most 

-tiled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Jljr^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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eminent  member  of  a  family  which  has  been  called  “  the 
Botanical  Dynasty.”  In  1765  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
medicine,  and  became  the  protegfe  and  pupil  of  his  uncle, 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  who  lectured  on  botany  in  the  Tar- 
din  du  Roi,  and  was  meditating  a  natural  method  of 
classification,  near  the  close  of  a  life  memorable  in  the 
records  of  botanical  science.  This  uncle,  whose  advanced 
age  and  dimness  of  sight  indisposed  him  to  the  labours 
of  authorship,  freely  communicated  his  mature  reflections 
to  young  Jussieu,  who  zealously  enlisted  in  the  important 
enterprise.  In  1770,  having  just  graduated  a 3  M.D.,  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  as  the  substitute  of  Lemonnier,  chief  physician  to 
the  king.  His  first  production  was  an  excellent  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  “  Ranunculaceae,”  (1774,)  which  opened  to 
him  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  determined  him  to 
apply  himself  almost  exclusively  to  botany. 

In  1774  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  which  was  conformed  to  the  system  of  Tourne- 
fort,  was  exchanged  for  one  proposed  by  Jussieu,  founded 
on  natural  affinities.  While  performing  his  duties  as 
professor,  he  continued  to  digest  and  perfect  his  new 
system,  until  1788,  when  he  developed  the  same  in  his 
great  Latin  work,  “  Genera  Plantarum  secundum  Ordines 
naturales  disposita,”  “which,”  says  Cuvier,  “forms  in 
the  sciences  of  observation  an  epoch  perhaps  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  ‘  Chemistry’  of  Lavoisier  in  the  sciences 
of  experiment.”  Although  the  success  of  his  book  was 
retarded  by  the  political  convulsions  of  France,  his  philo¬ 
sophical  system  has  gradually  prevailed  and  superseded 
the  artificial  method  of  Linnaeus.  The  idea  of  such  a 
system  had  occurred  to  other  botanists ;  but  Jussieu  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  laying  its  broad  and  impreg¬ 
nable  foundations. 

In  1793  the  school  of  the  Royal  Garden  was  reor¬ 
ganized,  under  the  title  of  “  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,”  and  the  chair  of  botany  was  given  to  Jussieu,  who 
was  also  chosen  director  of  the  institution.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1808 
was  appointed  a  councillor  of  the  Imperial  University. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  lost  the  office  last 
named,  but  retained  the  professorship  until  1826,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  son.  Between  1800  and 
1820  he  wrote  many  botanical  treatises  on  natural  orders 
and  families,  which  were  inserted  in  the  records  of  the 
Institute  or  the  “Annales  du  Museum.”  These  are 
characterized  by  the  same  merits  as  his  principal  work, 
— profound  knowledge,  patient  observation,  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  characters,  and  an  admirable 
sagacity  in  perceiving  affinities.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Flourens,  “  filoge  de  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,”  1838  ;  A.  T.  Brong- 
niart,  “  Notice  historique  sur  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,”  1837;  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jussieu,  de,  (Bernard,)  a  celebrated  botanist, 
brother  of  Antoine,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1699.  After  studying  in  his  native  city,  he  accompanied 
his  brother  on  several  scientific  tours.  On  returning 
to  France  he  entered  the  medical  course  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  graduated  in  1720.  Six  years  later  he  was 
chosen  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  He 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  classification  of 

{)lants  according  to  their  affinities.  This  method  was  per¬ 
fected  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Antoine  Laurent  de 
Tussieu.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Louis  XV.,  to 
whom  he  gave  valuable  advice  upon  the  formation  of  the 
garden  at  Trianon.  Jussieu  visited  England,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1777. 

See  Condorcet,  “ filoge  de  Jussieu;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Jussieu,  de,  (Joseph,)  brother  of  Antoine  and  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  was  born  in  Lyons  in  1704.  In  1735  ac* 
companied,  as  a  botanist,  the  French  and  Spanish  savants 
who  had  been  sent  by  their  respective  governments  to 
Peru.  He  remained  in  that  country  and  other  parts  of 
South  America  until  1771,  and  collected  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  natural  history.  Died  at  Paris  in  1779. 

Jussieu,  de,  (Laurent  Pierre,)  a  French  moralist 
and  writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1792,  was  a  brother  of 
Alexis,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  a  number  of  popular 
educational  works,  among  which  are  “  Simon  de  Nantua,” 
(1818,)  and  “Antoine  et  Maurice,”  (1821.)  His  “  P  it- 


humous  Works  of  Simon  de  Nantua”  (1829)  obtained 
the  Montyon  prize.  Died  February  23,  1866. 

See  Qu£rard,  “  La  France  Littdraire.” 

Jussow,  yoos'so,  (Heinrich  Christoph,)  a  German 
architect,  born  at  Cassel  in  1754.  He  designed  a  church 
at  Neustadt,  a  wing  of  the  royal  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
and  the  Chinese  Gallery  at  Cassel.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 


Jussy,  zhii'se',  (Jacques  Philippe,)  a  French  phy- 
sician,  born  at  Besan^on  about  1716.  He  introduced  a 
new  and  successful  method  of  lithotomy.  Died  in  1798. 

Just,  Saint  See  Saint-Just. 

Juste,  zhiist,  (Theodore,)  a  Belgian  historian,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1818.  He  published,  besides  other  works 
in  French,  a  “Popular  History  of  Belgium,”  (1838,)  a 
“History  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  of  1790,”  (3  vols., 
1846,)  and  a  “  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (5  vols., 
1848.)  Died  in  1888. 

Justel,  zhiis'tSl',  (Christophe,)  a  French  Protestant 
statesman,  and  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1580.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  of  canon  law,  upon  which  he 
wrote  several  books.  He  also  wrote  some  historical 
works,  among  which  is  a  “History  of  the  Family  of 
Turenne,”  (1645.)  Died  in  1649. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon ;”  Mor£ri,  “Dicdounaire  Historique;” 
Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Justel,  (Henri,)  a  canonist,  born  in  Paris  in  1620, 
was  a  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
secretary  to  the  king.  He  collected  an  extensive  library, 
especially  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  literary  men.  For  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  he 
emigrated  to  England  in  1681,  and  became  librarian  to 
Charles  II.  He  published  “Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici 
veteris,”  (2  vols.,  1661.)  Died  in  1693. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon;”  Haag,  “La  France  protestante;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Jus  ten.  See  Juusten. 

Justi,  ydos'tee,  (Johann  Heinrich  Gottlieb,)  a 
German  writer  on  political  economy  and  philosophy, 
born  in  Thuringia  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  a  “Treatise 
on  Manufactures  and  Fabrics,”  (3  vols.,  1758-61,)  and 
“Moral  and  Philosophical  Writings,”  (2  vols.,  1760-61,) 
both  in  German.  Died  at  Kiistrin  in  1771. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 


Jus'tin,  [Lat.  Justi'nus,  or  Justi'nus  Fronti'nus,] 
a  Latin  historian  of  uncertain  period,  and  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Histo- 
riarum  Philippicarum  Libri  XLIV.,”  which,  as  he  informs 
the  reader  in  his  preface,  is  extracted  or  abridged  from 
the  History  of  the  World  written  by  Trogus  Pompeius. 
As  the  original  work  is  lost,  Justin’s  history,  although 
it  has  no  great  intrinsic  merit  except  an  elegant  style, 
supplies  much  valuable  information  not  found  in  other 
histories.  The  most  ancient  writer  that  mentions  Justin 
is  Saint  Jerome ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  lived 
between  150  and  350  a.d. 

See  D.  W.  Moller,  “Disputatio  de  Justino,”  1684;  Zembsch, 
“  Justinus  Trogi  Pompeii  Epitomator,”  1804. 


Jus'tin  or  Justi'nus,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  bom  of  Greek  parentage  at  Neapolis,  in  Palestine, 
about  103  a.d.  He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  religion 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  About  132  he  embraced 
Christianity.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  wrote,  in  Greek,  his  first  apology  for  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
from  whom  Justin  procured  some  concessions  for  the 
Christians.  His  other  apology  was  addressed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  his  discussions 
with  Trypho,  a  learned  Jew,  upon  the  Messiah.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  about  165 
His  writings  are  considered  very  valuable. 


See  John  Kaye,  “Life  of  Justin  Martyr,”  London,  1836;  Caril 
Sbmisch,  “Justin  der  MSrtyrer,”  2  vols.,  1840-42 ;  Volkmar, 
“Ueber  Justin  den  M&rtyrer,”  etc.,  1853;  Junius,  “Dissertatio  de 
Justino  Martyre,”  1836 ;  Ritter,  “  History  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy;”  Eusebius, “ Ecclesiastical  Histoiy ;”  N bander,  “History  of 
the  Church ;”  Flbury,  “  Histoire  eccl^siastique.” 
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Justin  or  Justinus  I.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  w<4 
born  a  peasant  in  Dacia  in  450  a.d.  At  an  early  age  be 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  im¬ 
perial  guards  of  Leo  I.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  abilities,  and  rose  in  rank  until  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  appointed  general  and  commander  of  the 
guards.  In  518,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anasta 
sius,  Justin  was  proclaimed  his  successor  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  people.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  were  reconciled.  He  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  just  prince.  Died  in  527,  soon  after  re¬ 
signing  the  throne  to  his  nephew  Justinian. 

See  Lb  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas- Empire;”  Zonaras,  “History.” 

Justin  or  Justinus  IL  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian  I., 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople  in 
565.  During  his  reign  the  Longobards  under  Alboin 
nvaded  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  they  wrested 
kom  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  Persians  made  several 
important  conquests  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  In  574, 
perceiving  his  inability  to  govern,  he  resigned  in  favour 
i>f  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  Died  in  578. 

See  Lb  Beau,  “  Histoire  du  Bas- Empire;”  Menander,  “Hia- 
toriarum  Libri  VIII.,”  Paris,  1609;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Jus-tS'na,  [Fr.  Justine,  zhiis'tin',]  Saint,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  martyr,  who  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  death 
under  Diocletian,  (a.d.  304.)  She  was  the  patroness  of 
Venice  and  of  Padua.  In  the  latter  town  a  church  was 
built  in  her  honour  in  the  fifth  century. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  History  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Jus-tinT-an  or  Jus-tin-I-a'nus  [Fr.  Justinien, 
zhiis'te'ne-dN']  I.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  of  the  East,  and  nephew  of  Justin  I.,  was  born  in 
Dardania,  May  11,  483  A.D.  Justin  at  his  coronation  in 
518  appointed  Justinian  his  colleague,  and  in  527  invested 
him  with  supreme  authority.  Soon  after  ascending 
the  throne,  Justinian  commenced  an  active  persecution 
against  the  Arians,  Jews,  and  Pagans.  About  532  se¬ 
rious  revolts  occurred,  in  one  of  which  the  church  of  Saint 
Sophia  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
sedition,  in  which  thirty  thousand  insurgents  are  said  to 
have  fallen,  was  incited  by  the  factions  of  the  circus,  and 
was  only  quelled  by  the  prompt  resolution  of  Belisarius  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  guards.  Justinian  showed  great 
clemency  to  those  of  his  rebellious  subjects  who  were 
made  prisoners.  He  immediately  began  to  repair  the 
damages  of  the  conflagration.  The  magnificent  church 
of  Saint  Sophia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  any  age  or  country,  was  rebuilt  upon  the  plan 
furnished  by  the  architect  Anthemius.  Justinian  also 
exhibited  his  liberality  and  architectural  skill  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  temples,  convents,  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  fortifications  in  many  parts  of  his  vast  empire.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  work  of  his  reign  was  the  revision  of 
the  Roman  law  and  the  publication  of  the  Codes,  Pan¬ 
dects,  and  Institutions  which  bear  his  name,  and  which 
were  compiled  under  his  supervision  by  the  eminent 
jurist  Tribonian.  The  “Codes,”  consisting  of  twelve 
books,  were  completed  in  534.  The  “  Digesta”  or  “  Pan- 
dectae,”  embracing  all  that  was  taken  from  the  decisions, 
arguments,  and  expositions  of  the  civilians  of  Rome,  were 
subsequently  issued  in  fifty  books.  The  “  Institutiones” 
were  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  for 
the  use  of  students.  Justinian  also  composed  many  new 
laws,  mostly  in  Greek,  entitled  “  Constitutiones  No¬ 
velise.”  While  he  was  thus  rendering  such  eminent 
service  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  his  Codes  and 
Pandects,  his  celebrated  generals  Belisarius  and  Narses 
carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  into  Persia,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  and  made  their  master  the  sovereign  of  nearly 
all  the  territory  over  which  the  first  Caesars  had  held 
dominion.  (See  Belisarius,  and  Narses.)  Justinian 
gave  liberal  encouragement  to  the  industrial  arts,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  silk-worms  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silken  goods  into  Europe.  He  died  in  565, 
after  a  re  gn  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  Justinian,  although 
justly  censurable  for  his  occasional  intolerance,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  general  justice  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  for  his  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  poetry, 
and  architecture,  for  his  administrative  powers,  and  for 
his  exceedingly  virtuous  and  temperate  life,  qualities 


which  would  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a 
monarch,  even  if  he  had  not  produced  those  Codes  which 
have  immortalized  his  name. 

See  Procopius,  “  HistoriasuiTemporis,”  (translated 
by  Holcroft,  1653;)  Ludewig,  “  Vita  Justiniani,”  1731 
“  Histoire  de  justinien,”  1856;  Corvinus  db  Beldern? 

Justinianus  Catholicus,”  1618  ;  G.  Perrin,  “Vita  Justn 
Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;”  Montesquieu, 
44  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,”  chap.  xx. ;  H.  Vogel,  “  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Justiniano,”  1672;  P.  Gaudenzio,  “Gloria  Justiniani 
Imperatoris  vindicata,”  1639;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 


into  English 

ISAMBERT, 


Justinian  [Lat  Justinia'nus]  H.,  son  of  Constan¬ 
tine  III.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in  685. 
He  gained  important  advantages  over  the  Saracens,  and 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  some  of  their  conquests. 
Finally,  his  great  cruelties  to  his  subjects,  and  also,  it  is 
said,  his  intention  of  burning  Constantinople,  caused  his 
general  Leontius  to  depose  him,  to  cut  off  his  nose,  and 
to  banish  him  to  the  Crimea.  He  subsequently  escaped 
from  the  Crimea,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Turkish 
chief,  with  whose  assistance,  and  that  of  the  Bulgarians, 
he  regained  his  crown.  He  put  Leontius,  and  many 
others,  to  horrible  deaths.  He  was  preparing  to  execute 
furtfter  cruelties,  when  he  was  killed  in  711  by  Philip- 
picus  Bardanes,  who  succeeded  him. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;”  Le  Beau, 
“Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  Zonaras,  “History;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Justiniani  See  Giustiniani. 

Justinianus.  See  Justinian. 

Justinien.  See  Justinian. 

Justinus.  See  Justin. 

Jus'tu-lus,  (yoos'too-lfcs,)  (Pietro  Francesco,)  « 
Latin  poet,  and  secretary  to  Caesar  Borgia,  a  native  of 
Italy,  lived  about  1500.  His  poems  are  distinguished 
for  their  purity  and  elegance. 

Jusuf.  See  Yoosuf. 

Ju-tur'na,  [Fr.  Juturne,  zhii'tiiRn',]  a  nymph  or 
goddess  of  the  Roman  mythology,  was  said  to  be  beloved 
by  Jupiter.  According  to  Virgil,  she  was  a  sister  of 
Turnus.  The  water  which  the  Romans  used  in  sacrifices 
was  mostly  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  Juturna. 

Juturne.  See  Juturna. 

Juusten  or  Justen,  yoos'tgn,  (Paul,)  Bishop  of  Abo, 
in  Finland,  was  born  at  Viborg.  He  was  sent  in  1569  by 
John  III.  of  Sweden  as  an  ambassador  to  Ivan,  Czar  of 
Russia.  That  monarch,  on  some  false  pretence  against 
John,  threw  Juusten  in  prison,  where  he  was  confined  for 
three  years.  Died  at  Abo  in  1575. 

Juvara,  yoo-vS'ra,  or  Ivara,  e-vU'r^,  (Filippo,)  first 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Messina,  in 
Italy,  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Rome  under  Fontana. 
He  constructed  a  palace  at  Messina,  and  several  edifices 
in  Turin.  In  1724  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  super¬ 
intended  the  building  of  the  royal  palace  and  other  edi¬ 
fices,  for  which  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood  and 
a  pension  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  He  died  in 
1735, a*  Madrid.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  hunting- 
palace  of  Stupinigi,  and  the  Birago  di  Borgaro  palace, 
both  in  Turin. 

See  Milizia,  “Memorie  degli  Architetti ;”  QuatremAre  db 
Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  c^l&bres ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G<£ndrale.” 

Ju'vg-nal,  [Lat.  Juvena'lis  ;  Fr.  Juvenal,  zhii'vi'- 
nSl',]  or,  more  fully,  Deg'I-mus  Ju'nj-us  Ju-ve-na'- 
lis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Latin  satirical  poets, 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Aquinum,  a  Volscian 
town,  about  a.d.  40.  But  few  authentic  facts  have  been 
preserved  respecting  h>s  history :  it  is  said,  however,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  freedman,  and  that  he 
devoted  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  rhetoric 
and  declamation.  He  afterwards  became  a  pleader  in 
the  courts  of  law,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Martial, 
who  mentions  him  in  two  of  his  epigrams.  None  of 
the  productions  of  Juvenal  were  given  to  the  public 
until  he  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty  years.  His  poems, 
which  he  then  recited,  gained  him  universal  admiration. 
One  of  his  earliest  satires  had  been  written  against  an 
actor  named  Paris,  who  wTas  a  great  favourite  with  the 
emperor  Domitian.  It  was  not  published  until  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  who,  imagining  that  it  reflected  on  one  of 
his  own  favourites,  sent  Juvenal  into  an  honourable  exile 
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&y  making  him  the  prefect  of  a  legion  in  Egypt,  where 
ne  is  said  to  have  died  about  a.d.  125.  Sixteen  of  his 
satires  have  been  preserved.  Several  translations  of 
them  have  been  made  ,'nto  English,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  are  those  of  Dryden  and  Gifford.  In  these 
satires  Juvenal  severely  ashes  the  prevailing  vices  cf 
his  time  ,  but  it  may  well  lv  doubted  whether  his  vivid 
pictures  of  the  licentiousness  of  that  age  do  not  tend  to 
fan  those  very  passions  whicn  they  seem  intended  to 
restrain.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  force  of  intellect, 
his  flow  of  language,  and  his  never-failing  wit.  “Juvenal 
gives  me,”  says  Dryden,  “  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can 
bear.  He  fully  satisfies  expectation  ;  he  treats  his  sub¬ 
ject  home.  .  .  .  When  he  gives  over,  ’tis  a  sign  that  the 
subject  is  exhausted,  and  that  the  wit  of  man  can  carry 
it  no  further.”  His  works,  differing  equally  from  the 
austere  moral  dialogues  of  Persius  and  the  genial  raillery 
of  Horace,  are  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical.  They  are 
brilliant  and  sonorous  declamations,  and  master-pieces 
of  denunciation. 

“Magnificent  versification,”  says  Macaulay,  “and  in¬ 
genious  combinations  rarely  harmonize  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal  and  Dryden  alone  we 
have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat  together.  Those  great 
satirists  succeeded  in  communicating  the  fervour  of  their 
feelings  to  materials  the  most  incombustible,  and  kindled 
the  whole  mass  into  a  blaze  at  once  dazzling  and  destruc¬ 
tive.”  (“  Essay  on  Dryden.”)  Among  the  best  editions 
of  Juvenal  is  that  of  Ruperti,  (Leipsic,  2  vols.,  1801,)  to 
wrhich  are  prefixed  all  the  ancient  documents  for  the 
biography  of  the  satirist. 

See  J.  V.  Franckh,  “  Examen  critieum  D.  J.  Juvenalis  Vitae,” 
1820,  and  “  Programma  de  Vita  D.  J.  Juvenalis  Questio  altera,”  1827 ; 
V6lker,  “Juvenal,  Lebens-  und  Charakterbild,”  1851;  Bauer, 
“  Kritische  Bemerkungen  iiber  einige  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Leben 
Juvenals.”  1833 ;  Bahr,  “Geschichte  der  Romischen  Litteratur.” 


Juvenal,  zhiiv'ntl',  (Gui  Jouvenneaux,  zhoo'v&'no', 
or  Jouennaux,  zhoo'4'no',)  a  French  philologist  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  about  1460,  was  educated  at  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are  “Commentaries  on  the  Comedies 
of  Terence,”  and  “  Monastic  Reformations  Vindicated.” 
Died  in  1505. 

Juvenal  des  Ursins.  See  Ursins. 

Ju-ven'cus,  (Ca'ius  Vec'tius  (vSk'she-us)  Aquili'- 
nus,)  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  poets,  was  born  in 
Spain  about  330  a.d.  His  principal  production  is  tho 
“Life  of  Christ,”  written  in  Latin  poetry  and  taken  lite¬ 
rally  from  the  four  Evangelists. 

See  A.  R.  Gebser,  “Dissertatio  de  C.  V.  A.  Juvenci  Vita  et 
Scriptis,”  1827;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “  Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Juvenel,  zhiiv'nll',  (F£lix,)  a  French  historical  writer, 
born  at  Pezenas  in  1669,  published  “Principles  of  His¬ 
tory.”  Died  in  1760. 

Juvigny.  See  Rigoley  de  Juvigny. 

Jiix'pn,  (William,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born 
in  Chichester  in  1582,  graduated  at  Oxford.  In  1621  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Saint  John’s  College,  and 
afterwards  received  various  offices  in  the  Church  through 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Laud.  In  1633  he  was 
successively  raised  to  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  London. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  I.  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England.  For  about  six  years  he  ful¬ 
filled  the  duties  of  this  station  with  so  much  justice  and 
ability  that,  although  great  hostility  was  excited  that  an 
ecclesiastic  should  be  chosen  to  that  office,  no  charges 
were  made  against  his  administration.  He  remained 
with  Charles  through  his  trial,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  scaffold,  where  he  received  the  dying  injunctions  of 
that  monarch.  On  the  restoration  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Died  in  1663.  (See  “Memoirs  of 
Juxon  and  his  Times,”  1869.) 


K. 


Kaab,  ki'ab,  a  distinguished  Arabian  poet,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  650  a.d.  He  was  at  first  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Mohammed ;  but  afterwards,  becoming  reconciled  to 
him,  he  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  eulogiums  addressed  to  the  founder  of 
the  Moslem  faith.  The  prophet  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  gave  Kaab  his  green  mantle.  The  poem  was 
hung  up  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca.  Kaab  died  in  662  a.d. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “  Biblioth&que  Orientale.” 

Kaas,  kis,  [Lat  Kaa'sius,]  (Nikolaus,)  a  Danish 
statesman,  born  in  1535,  and  educated  in  Germany,  where 
he  studied  theology  under  Melanchthon.  In  1573  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  Denmark,  and  in  1588  be¬ 
came  first  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  Christian  I.  He  performed  the  duties  of  that  office 
with  commendable  ability  and  patriotism.  Died  in  1594. 
Kaas  actively  promoted  the  cause  of  education. 

See  Hofmann,  “  Portraits  historiques  des  Hommes  c41£bres  du 
Danemarck  ;”  Folder,  “  Exegesis  Virtutum  et  Rerum  gestarum  N. 
Kaasii,”  1580;  P.  J.  Winstrup,  “Ligpraediken  over  N.  Kaas,” 
1594;  J.  Calundanus,  “Descriptio  Vitae  N.  Kaasii,”  1637. 

Kaasins.  See  Kaas. 

Kaau-Boerhaave,  kow  booR'hi'v$h,  (Abram,)  a 
Dutch  physician,  and  nephew  of  Herman  Boerhaave, 
was  burn  at  the  Hague  in  1713,  and  educated  at  Leyden. 
In  1740  he  was  invited  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he 
became  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1748  first  physician  to 
the  imperial  court.  Died  at  Moscow  in  1753. 

Kabbete,  kib'beh-t?h,  (Jan,)  a  Dutch  landscape- 
painter.  Some  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Perelle. 
Died  in  1660. 

Kabel,  van  der,  vtn  der  ki'bel,  (Adriaan,)  a  Dutch 
landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Riswyckin  1631. 
His  designs  were  natural  and  vigorous.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Pilkington,  “  Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Kabir,  ki-beeR',  an  East  Indian  (Hindee)  writer,  of 
Benares,  who  probably  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  of  the  weaver  caste,  and  of  the  Vaish- 
nava  sect,  though  bred  a  Mussulman.  A  very  great 
number  of  works  are  ascribed  to  him.  His  writings  are 


religious,  and  to  some  extent  philosophical,  teaching  a 
sort  of  pantheism. 

Kabus  or  Kabous.  See  Caboos. 

Kadlubek,  kid-loo'b£k,  (Vincent,)  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Kodlubko  or  Kalubko,  a  Polish  historian  and 
prelate,  was  born  in  Galicia.  In  1208  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Cracow.  Died  in  1223.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
and  accurate  history  of  Poland  to  the  year  1202. 

See  Ossolinski,  “  V.  Kadlubek,  ein  historisch-kritischer  Beitrag,” 
etc.,  1822. 

Kaempfer.  See  Kampfer. 

Kaestner.  See  Kastner. 

Kager,  ki'ger,  (Johann  Matthias,)  a  German 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Munich  in  1566;  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1634. 

Kahle,  ki'leh,  (Ludwig  Martin,)  a  German  philos¬ 
opher  and  jurist,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1712.  Among 
his  works  is  “The  Balance  of  Europe,”  (“De  Trutina 
Europse,”  1744.)  Died  in  1775. 

Kahler,  k&'ler,  (Johann,)  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Wolmar,  Hesse-Cassel,  in  1649,  was  a  Cartesian 
in  philosophy,  and  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1727. 

Kahnis,  ki'nis,  (Karl  Friedrich  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  theologian,  born  at  Greitz  in  1814.  He  studied 
under  Tholuck,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Leipsic  in  1850.  He  published  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
“  Lutherische  Dogmatik,”  (2  vols.,  1861-68,)  also,  “  Chris- 
tenthum  und  Philosophic,”  (1884,)  etc.  Died  in  1888. 

Kaianian  or  Caianian,  ki-a'ne-an,  the  name  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient  Persian  dynasties,  so 
called  from  its  founder,  ICai-Kobad,  who,  according  to 
the  Persian  legends,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
famous  hero  and  conqueror  Roostum,  (or  Rustem.)  Of 
this  dynasty,  Cyrus  the  Great  (called  by  the  Persians 
Kai-Khosroo  or  Kai-Khosrau,  Kos-row')  was  the  chief 
ornament  and  glory.  (See  Cyrus.)  Darius  the  Younger, 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  the  last  of  the 
Kaianian  kings. 

See  Atkinson,  “  Abridgment  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Fiidansi, 
London,  1832;  “A  Short  History  of  Persia,”  in  vol.  v.  of  Sir  W. 
Jones’s  Works. 


a ,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b ,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure ;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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Kai-Kdoos,  (-Kctfls  or  -Kaous,)  ki  ki'oos',  an  an¬ 
cient  king  of  Persia,  (or  Iran,)  was  the  son  of  Kai-Kobad. 
His  general,  the  famous  Roostum,  carried  on  successful 
wars  against  the  Kings  of  Tfirin.  Sir  William  Jones 
places  the  date  of  this  prince’s  accession  at  b.c.  610. 
Kai-Kaoos  is  said  to  have  founded  an  observatory  in 
Babylon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Kai-Khos- 
roo,  (Cyrus  the  Great.) 

See  Mirkhond,  “Raouset;”  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the 
Shfth  Nameh.” 

Kai-Kaoos,  (-Kclfls  or  -Kaous,)  ki  kudos',  I., 
seventh  Sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seijookides  of 
Anatolia,  succeeded  his  father,  Kai-Khosroo,  about  a.d. 
1210.  He  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Grecian  em¬ 
peror  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Died  in 
1219,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kai-Kobad 
Ala-ed-Deen,  (Ala-eddin.) 

See  Fbrishta,  “History.” 

Kai-Kaoos  (or  -Kalis)  II.,  Azzed-ed-Deen,  (Az- 
zed-Eddin,)  dz'zed  ed-deen',  succeeded  his  father, 
Kai-Khosroo  II.,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  about 
A.D.  1244.  His  reign  was  occupied  by  long  wars  with 
his  brother,  Kilij-Arslan,  and  with  the  Grand  Khan 
of  Tartary.  Died  in  1278. 

Kai-Khosroo.  See  Cyrus. 

Kai-Khosroo  (-Khosrou)  the  Elder.  See  Cyrus. 

Kai-Khos'roo/ 1.,  sixth  Sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seijookides,  became  sovereign  of  Anatolia  a.d.  1192. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1210  by  Theodore  Lascaris, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

Kai-Khosroo  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Kai-Kob&d 
Ala-ed-Deen,  (Ala-eddin,)  on  the  throne  of  Anatolia  in 
1237.  In  1244  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tartars,  and  was 
compelled  to  become  a  tributary  to  their  grand  khan. 
He  died  the  same  year. 

Kai-Khosroo  III.,  twelfth  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seijookides,  became  Sultan  about  1266.  Died  in  1283. 

Kailfisa  or  Cailasa,  kl-li'sa,  called  in  the  common 
dialect  Kailas,  kl-lSs',  the  name  of  a  very  high  mountain- 
eak  near  the  northern  extremity  of  India,  supposed  to 
e  the  favourite  abode  of  Siva  and  P&rvati.  (See  Siva.) 

Kain.  See  Le  Kain. 

Kain,  (John  Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  May  31,  1841.  He 
graduated  at  Saint  Charles  College,  Maryland,  in  1862, 
studied  at  Saint  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  was  or¬ 
dained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1866,  and  in  1875  was  conse¬ 
crated  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  Died  October  13, 19°3* 

Kaiook,  Kaiuk,  or  Kaiouk,  kl-ook',  a  grandson 
of  Jengis  Khan,  was  proclaimed  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary 
in  1246.  This  prince  granted  numerous  privileges  to 
the  Christians  of  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1248,  as  he 
was  raising  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of  Europe. 

Kairis,  ka'ris,  (Theophilos,)  a  Greek  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  the  island  of  Andros  in  1780.  In  1839  he  was 
banished  by  the  Synod  of  Athens  to  a  cloister  for  having 
taught  deism.  He  wrote  a  burlesque  on  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  Church.  In  1852  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1853. 

Kaiser,  (Frederik,)  a  Dutch  astronomer,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  June  10,  1808.  He  published  “The  Starry 
Heavens,”  (“  De  Sterrenhemel,”  1843,)  and  other  works, 
and  became  a  professor  in  Leyden.  Died  July  28,  1872. 

Kaiser,  ki'zer,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  engraver, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1775,  worked  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1819. 

Kaiser,  (Friedrich,)  an  Austrian  dramatist,  born  at 
Bibrach,  April  3,  1814;  died  November  7,  1874. 

Ka'kig  I.,  King  of  Armenia,  of  the  dynasty  of  Pagrat- 
ides,  succeeded  his  brother,  Sempad  II.,  in  989.  Kakig 
assumed  the  surname  Shahan-Shah,  (“  King  of  kings.”) 
In  998  he  assisted  David,  a  Georgian  prince,  to  defeat  the 
Mohammedans  under  Mamloon  the  Ameer.  Died  in  1020. 

K&la,  ki'la,  or  K<U,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “  time,” 
[from  k&l,*  to  “count”  or  “reckon,”]  and  forming  one  of 
the  many  names  of  the  destroying  god  Siva,  (which  see.) 

Kalakaua,  kal'a-kow'a,  (David,)  King  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  was  born  at  Honolulu,  November  16, 

*  This  word  is  related  etymologically  to  the  middle  syllable  of  the 
Latin  “  interca/aris,”  denoting  the  reckoning  of  a  day  or  space  at 
time  between  other  days.  The  word  “kalends”  is  not  improbably 
from  the  same  root 


1836.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  to  the  former  royal  house 
at  the  death  of  King  Lunalilo  in  1874,  he  was  elected 
to  the  succession,  his  claim  being  based  upon  a  remote 
descent,  through  the  female  line,  from  one  of  the  old 
royal  families  of  the  kingdom.  He  visited  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  and  again 
in  later  years.  Died  January  20,  1891. 

KzHanfiga.  See  KAliya. 

Kalaun  or  Kalaoun.  See  KelAoon. 

Kalb,  de.  See  De  Kalb. 

Kalbeck,  kill'bSk,  (Max,)  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Breslau,  January  4,  1850.  He  became  a  journalist  and 
art-critic  in  Vienna.  He  has  published  several  volumes 
of  lyric  poems,  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  finish  and  for 
their  richly  musical  quality. 

Kalckreuth.von,  fon  k&lk'roit',  (Friedrich  Adolf,) 
Count,  born  at  Sangerhausen,  in  Prussia,  in  1737,  served 
in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  afterwards 
in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  France.  For  his  gallant 
defence  of  Dantzic  against  the  French,  in  1807,  he  was 
made  field-marshal.  In  July,  1807,  he  concluded  with 
Talleyrand  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and 
France.  Died  in  1818. 

See  L.  G.  Michaud,  "Notices  historicities  sur  le  Mar^chal  Jour- 
dan  et  les  G&i^raux  Kalckreuth  et  Kilmame.” 

Kaldi,  kdl'dee,  (George,)  a  learned  and  eloquent 
Hungarian  Jesuit,  born  in  Timau  about  1572,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Ohniitz.  Died  at  Presburg  in  1634. 
He  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Hungarian  language. 

Kale.  See  Kalf. 

Kalee.  See  KAlI. 

Ka'ler,  (James  Otis,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Winterport,  Maine,  March  19,  1846,  for  some  years  was 
engaged  in  journalism  in  Boston  and  New  York.  He  is 
author  of  several  highly  successful  tales  for  the  young, 
including  “Toby  Tyler,”  “Mr.  Stubbs’s  Brother,”  “Old 
Ben,”  “Tim  and  Tip,”  “Raising  the  Pearl,”  etc.,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  name  of  “James  Otis.” 

Kalergis,  ki-lSR'gis,  (Demetrius,)  a  Greek  general 
and  politician,  born  in  Taganrog  about  1802.  He  fought 
for  independence  against  the  Turks.  About  1843  be¬ 
came  a  general,  and  governor  of  Athens.  He  was  min¬ 
ister  of  war  for  about  two  years,  (1854-56.)  Died  in  1867. 

Kalf,  k&lf,  written  also  Kale,  (Wilhelm,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  painter  of  still  life,  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1630.  He  especially  excelled  in  painting  fruit,  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  gems,  crystals,  etc.  Died  in  1693. 

KeLli  or  Kalee,  ki'lee,  the  feminine  of  Kfila,  (a  name 
of  Siva,)  forming  the  common  appellation  of  Siva’s  con¬ 
sort  in  her  destroying  character.  She  is  often  called 
Mahi  Kali,  (ma-hi'  kd'lee,)  or  the  “Great  Kali,”  and 
Bhadra  (b’hud'ra)  Kali,  (from  Bhadra,  one  of  the  many 
appellations  of  Siva,)  and  various  other  names.  She  is 
represented  sometimes  with  four  and  sometimes  with 
eight  hands,  and  her  person  is  decorated  with  a  necklace 
of  human  skulls.  Her  images  are  usually  painted  black 
or  of  a  dark  colour.  In  her  character  of  Maha  Kali  she 
sometimes  represents  eternity.  (See  Coleman’s  “My¬ 
thology  of  the  Hindoos,”  p.  91.)  As  active  or  militant 
virtue,  she  is  called  Durga ;  in  her  ordinary  and  more 
peaceful  character  she  is  known  as  Parvati,  (i.e.  the 
“  mountain  goddess,”  in  allusion  to  her  dwelling  on  the 
inaccessible  heights  of  the  Himalayas,)  or  as  Devi,  (da'- 
vee,)  which  signifies  the  “  goddess ”  par  excellence.  (See 
Durga,  and  ParvatI) 

Kfilldfisa,  Cfilldfisa,  ka'lT-dVsa,  or  Kalidasas, 
called  “  the  Shakspeare  of  India,”  the  most  illustrious 
of  Hindoo  poets,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived 
about  50  b.c.,  by  others  about  250  a.d.  or  even  later. 
Tradition  says  that  he  lived  under  the  magnificent  reign 
of  Vikramaditya  I.  He  was  the  author  of  several  dramas, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated,  “  Sakdontala,”  (or  “  Sakon- 
tala,”)  was  first  made  known  to  the  nations  of  the  West 
through  the  prose  translation  of  Sir  William  Jones.  The 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  production  excited  a  deep 
interest  and  general  admiration  among  the  critics  of 
Europe.  Of  its  author,  Alexander  Humboldt  observes, 
“  Tenderness  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  and  richness 
of  creative  fancy,  have  assigned  to  him  his  lofty  place 
among  the  poets  of  all  nations.”  Goethe  expresses  tm 
admiration  in  a  still  higher  strain  : 


€as  k;  9  as  s;  £  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this. 


(2jJ^='See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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“  WiMst  du  die  Bliithe  des  friihen,  die  Friichte  des  spSteren  Jahres, 

Willst  du  was  reizt  und  entziickt,  willst  du  was  s'ittigt  und  n&hrt, 

Willst  du  den  Himmel,  die  Erde,  mit  einem  Namen  begreifen? 

Nenn’  ich  Sakontald  dich,  und  so  ist  alles  gesagt.”* 

A  translation  of  the  Sakoontala,  by  Monier  Williams, 
the  Boden  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hertford  in  1856.  In  this  version  the  metrical 
portions  of  the  original  play  were  for  the  first  time 
rendered  into  English  verse.  Besides  the  drama  already 
referred  to,  there  have  come  down  to  us  two  others  by 
Kalidasa,  viz.,  “  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,”  which  abounds  in 
lyrical  beauties,  and  a  comedy  entitled  “Agnimitra  and 
Malavikl.”  His  two  epic  poems,  “  Raghuvansa”  and 
“  Kumlra-Sambhava,”  possess,  with  many  individual 
beauties,  comparatively  little  merit,  taken  as  a  whole. 
Among  his  lyrical  poems,  “  Megha-duta,”  or  the  “  Cloud- 
Messenger,”  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  feeling  and  grace¬ 
ful  delineations  of  nature.  The  “  Nalodaya,”  a  sort  of 
poetical  romance,  which,  in  spite  of  much  that  would 
strike  a  European  reader  as  ridiculous  or  absurd,  has 
many  charming  passages,  is  also  commonly  ascribed  to 
Kalidlsa. 

See  the  notice  of  K&lid&sa  prefixed  to  Professor  Williams’s 
translation  of  “  Sakoontalfi,”  already  referred  to ;  Wilson’s  “  Indian 
Theatre,”  in  which  there  are  English  translations  of  the  “  Megha- 
duta”  and  an  analysis  of  “  Agnimitra  and  MalavikS  also  Brock- 
haus,  “  Conversations-Lexikon.”  The  “  NalSdaya”  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  verse  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yates,  Calcutta,  1844. 

Kalisch,  kl'lish,  (David,)  a  German  humorous  poet, 
of  Jewish  origin,  born  at  Breslau,  February  23, 1820.  His 
verses,  plays,  and  couplets  are  extremely  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  published  “  Berliner  Leierkasten,”  (1857-60,) 
and  “  Lustige  Werke,”  (1870.)  Died  at  Berlin,  August 
21,  1872. 

Kalisch,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  author,  born  at 
Polnisch-Lissa,  of  Jewish  parents,  September  7,  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  and  became 
noted  as  a  journalist  and  a  writer  of  humorous  ballads 
and  romances.  Died  in  Paris,  March  3,  1882. 

Kalisch,  (Marcus  M.,)  a  Jewish  scholar,  born  at 
Treptow,  in  Pomerania,  May  16, 1828.  He  was  educated 
at  Berlin  an4  Halle.  He  settled  in  England  in  1849. 
His  writings  include  “A  Critical  Commentary”  on  the 
Old  Testament,  with  translation,  (vol.  i.,  1855  ;  vol.  iv., 
1872,)  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  “Bible  Studies,”  (1877,) 
“Path  and  Goal,”  (1880,)  etc.  Died  in  1885. 

Kclliya,  kl'li-ya,  [from  the  Sanscrit  k&l&,  “  black,”  and 
hence  “terrible”  or  “deadly,”]  called  also  K&lan&g&, 
(kl'la-nl'ga,)  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  a 
terrible  serpent  destroyed  by  Krishna.  As  the  latter  is 
by  some  identified  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  so 
Kaliya  is  supposed  to  be  the  Python  of  classic  mythology. 

See  Moor,  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kalkar.  See  Calcar. 

Kalkar,  kll'klr,  (Christian  Andreas  Herman,)  a 
Danish  theologian,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1802.  He  be¬ 
came  first  minister  of  the  diocese  of  Seeland  in  1843. 
Among  his  works  is  a  “  Manual  of  Exegesis,”  (2  vols., 
1836-38.) 

Kalkbrenner,  kllk'bR§n'n$r,  (Christian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Minden  in  1755. 
He  composed  dramatic  and  instrumental  music,  and 
became  chapel-master  to  the  queen  at  Berlin  in  1788. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1806. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Kalkbrenner,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser  and  pianist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1788,  was  a  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  visited  Vienna  in  1803,  where  he 
studied  under  Albrechtsberger.  He  settled  in  Paris  in 
1824,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Pleyel,  founded  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  piano-manufactories  of  that  city.  As  a 
musician  he  holds  the  first  rank,  and  his  numerous  com¬ 
positions  for  the  piano  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1849. 

See  L.  Boivin,  “  Kalkbrenner,”  Paris,  1842;  FItis,  “Biographie 
Jniverselle  des  Musidens;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

KcU/kl,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  kul'ki ;  from  the  San- 


*  “  Wouldst  thou  the  blossoms  of  the  early,  the  fruits  of  the  later  year, 
Wouldst  thou  what  charms  and  enraptures,  what  satisfies  and  nour¬ 
ishes,  [the  soul,] 

Wouldst  thou  comprehend  heaven  and  earth  [in  short]  under  one 
name? 

When  I  name  thee,  O  Sakoontala,  then  everything  is  said.” 


scrit  kdl ,  to  “  count”  or  “  reckon,”]  the  only  one  of  the 
avatars  of  Vishnu  yet  to  come.  Vishnu,  mounted  on  9 
white  horse,  with  a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand,  will  bring 
the  present  (or  Kali)  age  to  an  end,  to  be  followed  by  an 
era  of  purity. 

See  Moor,  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kail,  kil,  (Abraham,)  an  eminent  Danish  scholar, 
born  in  Jutland  in  1743,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  in  1778  he  became  professor  of  the 
history  and  mythology  of  the  North.  In  1785  he  founded 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  foreign  lite¬ 
rature,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Erslew,  “  Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Kdllay,  von,  fon  kll'loi,  (Benjamin,)  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  born  December  22,  1839.  He  lived  for  some 
time  in  Servia,  and  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Serbs,”  (2 
vols.,  1877-78.)  He  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  East 
Roumelian  commission  in  1878,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  reorganizing  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  In 
1882  he  was  made  finance-minister  for  Austria-Hungary. 

Kallgreen.  See  Kellgr£n. 

Kallias.  See  Callias. 

Kallicrates.  See  Callicrates. 

Kallicratidas.  See  Callicratidas.  . 

Kallimachus.  See  Callimachus. 

Kallinicus.  See  Callinicus. 

Kallinus.  See  Callinus. 

Kalliope.  See  Calliope. 

Kallippus.  See  Callippus. 

Kallisthenes.  See  Callisthenes. 

Kallistratus.  See  Callistratus. 

Kalliwoda,  kll'le-fto'dl,  (Johann  Wenzel,)  a  noted 
violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Prague  in  1800 ;  died  1866. 

Kalm,  kllm,  (Pehr,)  a  Swedish  naturalist,  born  in 
1715.  In  1748,  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Stockholm,  he  sailed  for  North  America, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years,  prosecuting  the 
study  of  natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  he 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of 
“A  Voyage  to  North  America,”  (1753.)  The  first  part 
of  this  valuable  work  relates  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
England.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  created  knight 
of  the  order  of  Vasa.  He  wrote  several  other  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1779.  The  genus  Kalmia  was  named 
in  honour  of  him. 

See  J.  L.  Odhelius,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  P.  Kalm,”  1780; 
Adelung,  Supplement  to  Tocher’s  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon.” 

Kdlnoky,  or  Kdlnoky  von  Koros-Patak,  kll'« 
no-ke  fon  ko'Ros-pot'ok,  (Gustav,)  Count,  an  Austrian 
statesman,  born  at  Lettovitz,  in  Moravia,  December  29, 
1832.  He  early  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
in  1881  was  made  prime  minister  of  Austria-Hungary. 
He  resigned  in  1895.  Died  December  II,  1898. 

Kalo-Joannes.  See  Calo-Joannes. 

Kalraat,  van,  vtn  kll'rlt',  (Abram,)  a  Dutch  painter 
and  sculptor,  born  at  Dort  in  1643.  His  paintings  are 
chiefly  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Died  in  1699. 

Kalraat,  van,  (Bernard  or  Barent,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1650,  studied  under  Albert  Cuyp. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  elegant  finish  which  he 
gave  to  his  landscapes.  He  painted  scenes  on  the  Rhine. 
Died  in  1721. 

Kaltenbach,  kll'ten-blK',  (Georg  Gottfried,)  a 
German  engraver  and  art-historian,  born  at  Graudenz, 
May  18,  1805 ;  died  at  Bamberg,  February  1,  1865. 

Kalubko.  See  Kadlubek. 

Kalypso.  See  Calypso. 

K&maddva,  kl'ma-da'va,  or  Kdmad@o,  kl'ma-da'o, 
[from  the  Sanscrit  kdmd,  “  desire”  or  “  love,”  and  d&vd, 
a  “god,”]  written  also  Camadeva,  Camadeo,  and 
Camdeo,  sometimes  called  simply  Kama  or  Cama, 
the  god  of  love  of  the  Hindoos,  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Mayl,  (“  Illusion.)  He  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
sometimes  as  riding  on  a  parrot,  and  sometimes  as  con¬ 
versing  with  his  mother  Maya,  or  his  wife  Reti,  (or  Rati,) 
(/.*.  “  Affection.”)  He  has  a  bow  made  of  sugar-cane,  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  of  flowers.)  The  points 


*,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  fe,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m$t;  nflt;  good;  moon 
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of  his  arrows  are  tipped  with  flowers.  Vasanta  (the 
“  Spring”)  is  said  to  be  his  most  intimate  friend.  The 
most  remarkable  event  in  Kimadeva’s  history  is  his 
encounter  with  Siva.  It  is  related  that  he  once  pre¬ 
sumed  to  aim  one  of  his  arrows  at  the  destroying  deity, 
who  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  reduced  the  love-god  to 
ashes.  Since  that  catastrophe  Klmadeva  has  ceased  to 
possess  any  corporeal  form  ;  but  his  actual  power  seems 
thereby  to  have  been  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
as  he  can  now  more  easily,  and  with  less  suspicion,  exert 
his  sway  over  the  minds  of  mea. 

See  Moor’s  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  Sir  William  Jones’s  Works, 
▼ol.  vL,  (or  vol.  xiii.  of  another  edition.) 

Kflmadhdnu,  ki/mgt-d’ha'no6,  \t.e.  “  wish-cow,”  from 
the  Sanscrit  kdmd,  “desire”  or  “wish,”  and  dhtnu,  a 
“  cow,”]  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  cow,  produced  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  having 
power  to  grant  to  those  whom  she  favoured  whatever 
they  might  desire.  She  is  also  called  Surabhi,  (soo'- 
r^-b’hi,)  and  is  in  fact  a  goddess  of  no  mean  pretensions, 
and  would  appear  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  rank  as 
Vishnu’s  consort  Lakshmi,  who  also  was  produced  from 
the  churning  of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Hindoos,  when  praving  for  prosperity  or  happiness,  to 
say,  “  May  Lakshmi,  who  resides  among  the  gods,  (or 
“  who  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  Vishnu,”)  become  a  boon¬ 
granting  cow  to  me.”  (See  LakshmI,  and  KOrma.) 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

KSmalft  or  KSm&lft,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  kum'- 
$-l&';  from  kdmdld,  the  “lotus,”  which  is  in  its  turn 
derived  from  kdmd ,  “  beauty,”  “  radiance,”]  one  of  the 
names  of  LakshmI,  (which  see.) 

Kamban,  klm'bin,  a  Tamil  (South  Indian)  poet,  of 
a  very  uncertain  date.  He  wrote  a  “  R&mayana”  in  the 
Tamil  tongue,  which  is  based  upon,  but  is  not  a  trans¬ 
lation  o L  the  “  R&mayana”  of  Valmiki. 

Kambyses.  See  Cambyses. 

Kamehamelia  ( kl-ma-hi'm^-hl' )  ILL,  King  of 
Hawaii,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  born  about  1817 ; 
died  in  1854. 

Kamebameha  IV.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1833,  was  educated  by  Protestant  missionaries.  He  vis* 
ited  Europe  in  1852,  became  king  in  1854,  and  died  1863. 

Kamel.  See  Camelli. 

Kamenaki,  ki-men'skee,  (Count  Michael  Fedoro- 
vitch,)  a  Russian,  born  about  1735,  was  created  field- 
marshal  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  1802.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
sent  against  the  French,  but  was  soon  after  succeeded 
by  Benningsen.  He  died,  or  was  killed,  in  1809. 

Eames,  Lord.  See  Home,  (Henry.) 

Kam-HL  See  Khang-Hee. 

Kampen,  van,  (Jakob.)  See  Campen. 

Kampen,  van,  v3n  k&m'p?n,  (Nicolaas  Godfried,) 
a  Dutch  historian,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1776.  In  1829 
he  was  professor  of  Dutch  history  and  literature  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Ascendency  in  Europe,”  (8  vols.,  1815 
-23,)  and  “  Geographical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  MOllkr,  “  Leven  van  N.  Kampen,”  1840;  Van  den  Brink, 
**  N.  G.  van  Kampen,”  etc.,  1839. 

Kampenhausen,  klm'p$n-h5w'z$n,  (Balthasar,) 
Baron,  born  near  Riga,  in  Russia,  in  1772,  wrote  several 
political  and  topographical  works.  Died  in  1823. 

K&mpfer  or  Kaempfer,  kimp'ffr,  (Engelbrecht,) 
an  eminent  German  botanist  and  traveller,  was  born  at 
Lemgo  in  1651.  He  studied  medicine  and  the  languages. 
In  1683  he  accompanied  the  Swedish  ambassador  to 
Persia.  Having  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  as  surgeon,  he  visited  Bengal, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Japan.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1693,  and  published  an  important  work  entitled  “Amoe- 
nitates  Exotica,”  (1712,)  which  contains  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  Persia,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable 
“  History  of  Japan  and  Siam,”  which  was  published  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  English,  (1727.)  It  was  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  in  1777.  Died  at  Lemgo  in  1716. 

See  Hirsching,  “  Historiach-literariflches  Handbuch;’’  “N<m- 
▼elle  Biographic  G^n^rale.” 

Kamphuizen.  See  Camphuvskn. 


Kamptz,  von,  fon  kimpts,  (Karl  Albrecht  Chris¬ 
toph  Heinrich,)  an  able  Prussian  statesman,  bom  at 
Mecklenburg  in  1769,  was  successively  appointed  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior  and  of  the  police,  and  in  1830  min¬ 
ister  of  justice.  Died  in  1849.  He  published  “Civil 
Law  of  tne  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,”  and  “  Contributions 
to  Public  and  International  Law.” 

Kanada,  (the  name  of  a  sage.)  See  KAsyapa. 

Kanaris,  ki'nS-ris,  (Constantine,)  a  famous  naval 
hero  of  modern  Greece,  born  in  the  island  of  Ipsara 
about  179°-  In  1822  he  blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral’s 
ship  in  the  channel  of  Chios,  and  in  1824  saved  the  island 
of  Samos  by  burning  a  large  Turkish  frigate  and  several 
transport-ships  which  were  destined  to  attack  it.  In 
1827  he  represented  Ipsara  in  the  Greek  National  Con¬ 
vention,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine 
and  president  of  the  cabinet.  He  resigned  in  1855. 
Died  September  14,  1877. 

Kandace.  See  Candace. 

Kandaules.  See  Candaules. 

Kandeh  Rao,  k&n'deh  r&'o,  [perhaps  from  the  San¬ 
scrit  kdndd ,  a  “  horse,”  and  rdo,  a  modern  Hindoo  word, 
signifying  “prince,”]  written  also  Kandarahu,  the 
name  of  an  avatar  of  Siva,  in  which  that  god  is  always 
represented  on  horseback.  (See  Siva.)  Kandeh  Rao 
is  worshipped  chiefly  among  the  Mahrattas. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kandjatou.  See  Kanjatoo. 

Kandler,  kint'^r,  (Johann  Joachim,)  a  German 
artist  and  modeller  in  porcelain,  born  in  Saxony  in  1706. 
He  worked  at  Meissen.  Died  in  1776. 

Kane,  (Elisha  Kent,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  explorer,  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1820.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge  John  K  Kane. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  an 
inaugural  thesis  on  “Kyestein.”  In  1843  he  sailed  to 
China  with  Commodore  Parker,  as  surgeon  or  physician 
to  the  embassy.  He  visited  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Isles,  and  was  impelled  by  his  adventurous  spirit 
into  several  perilous  enterprises.  In  1845  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  ascended  the 
Nile  to  Nubia,  and  traversed  Greece  on  foot  He  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1846.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in 
1847.  In  May,  1850,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  which  Lieutenant  De  Haven  conducted  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  He  published,  in  1854,  “  The  United 
States  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin.”  He  commanded  a  second  expedition  sent  out  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
Advance  in  May,  1853.  He  failed  to  find  any  traces  of 
Franklin,  returned  home  in  October,  1855,  and  related 
the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  his  party  in  his  “Arctic 
Explorations,”  (2  vols.,  1856.)  In  this  voyage  he  had 
discovered  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London.  To  recruit  his  failing  health,  he  made  a  voy¬ 
age  to  England  in  October,  1856,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  died  at  Havana  in  February,  1857. 

See  William  Elder,  “  Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,”  1858; 
Schmucker,  “  Life  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane “  North  British  Review” 
for  February,  1857. 

Kane,  (Sir  Robert,)  M.D.,  a  distinguished  chemist, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  After  filling  professorships  in 
several  scientific  societies,  he  was  appointed  in  1849 
president  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  He  had  previously 
been  knighted  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  wrote  various 
works  on  chemistry,  pharmacy,  etc.  Died  Feb.  16, 1890. 

Kane,  (Thomas  L.,)  a  general,  brother  of  Dr.  E.  K. 
Kane,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  about  1822.  He  was  sent 
on  an  important  mission  to  the  Mormon  insurgents  of 
Utah  in  1858.  He  was  wounded  in  a  battle  near  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Virginia,  in  June,  1862.  Died  Dec.  26,  1883. 

Kanitz,  k&'nitz,  (August,)  a  Hungarian  botanist, 
born  at  Lugos,  April  25,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
Vienna,  and  in  1872  became  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Clausenburg,  where  his  activity  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  writer  has  been  very  remarkable. 

Kanjatoo,  Kandjatou,  or  Kanjatu,  kin-jl-too', 
fifth  Mongol  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Jengis  Khan 
began  to  reign  over  Persia  A.D.  1291.  A  conspiracy 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  /;  G,  H,  yl,  guttural;  N.  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (KfT~Sec  Explanations,  p.  23. 
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having  been  formed  against  him  by  his  nobles,  he  was 
tilled  in  1295. 

Kanne,  kln'neh,  (Johann  Arnold,)  a  learned  and 
eccentric  German  writer,  born  at  Detmold  in  1773, 
studied  philology  and  theology  at  Gottingen.  In  1818 
he  became  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  died  in  1824.  Among  his  various  works  we 
may  name  “Anthology  of  Greek  Epigrams,”  (“Florile- 
gium  Epigrammatum  Graecorum,”)  “System  of  Indian 
Myths,”  and  “  Biblical  Researches.” 

Kannegiesser,  kln'neh-gees'ser,  (Gottlieb  Hein¬ 
rich,)  a  German  medical  writer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1712; 
died  at  Kiel  in  1792. 

Kannegiesser,  (Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar,  born  at  Wendemark  in  1781,  is  known  for 
his  numerous  and  excellent  translations  into  German. 
Among  these  are  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Dante’s  “  Divine  Comedy,”  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Byron,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mickiewicz,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  authors.  He  also  made  translations  from  Horace, 
Sappho,  and  Anacreon,  and  published  poems  and  several 
original  dramas,  among  them  two  entitled  “  Mirza”  and 
“Dorothea.”  Died  at  Berlin,  September  14,  1861. 

Kansa.  See  Krishna. 

Kant,  (Immanuel,)  one  of  the  profoundest  metaphy¬ 
sicians  that  have  ever  lived,  the  founder  of  the  Critical 
(popularly  called  the  Transcendental)  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Germany,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  April  26, 1724. 
His  father  was  a  saddler,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Scottish  extraction.  Both  his  parents  are  represented 
as  having  been  endued  with  a  severe  and  inflexible  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  to  the  influence  of  their  precept  and  example 
must  be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure,  the  pure  moral 
character  and  that  profound  respect  for  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  which  Kant  exhibited  through  the  whole  of  his 
life.  Having  gone  through  a  course  at  the  gymnasium, 
(the  Collegium  Fredericianum,)  he  entered  in  1740  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  Here  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  other  pur¬ 
suits,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  On  leaving  the  university 
he  maintained  himself  for  several  years  as  a  private  tutor. 
During  this  period  he  published  his  first  work,“  Thoughts 
on  the  True  Estimation  of  the  Living  Powers,”  (“  Ge- 
danken  von  der  wahren  Schatzung  der  lebendigen 
Krafte.”)  About  1755  began  to  give  lectures  on 
logic,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics.  In  1762 
he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Konigsberg  ;  but  he  declined  the  position,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  the  proper  qualifications. 
He  had  already  established  his  reputation  as  an  original 
and  profound  thinker,  when  at  length,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
professorship,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  World  of 
the  Senses  and  that  of  the  Understanding,  (“De  Mundi 
sensibilis  et  intelligibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,”)  containing 
the  germs  of  the  philosophical  system  which  he  after¬ 
wards  developed  in  his  great  work  entitled  “Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,”  (“Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,”)  first 
published  in  1781.  He  had  previously,  in  his  work  on 
“  Universal  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Pleavens,” 
(“Allgemeine  Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  Him- 
mels,”  1755,)  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  given  proof  of  his 
sagacity  in  questions  relating  to  physical  science.  Among 
his  various  other  works  may  be  named  “  Observations 
upon  the  Sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,” 
(“  Beobachtungen  liber  das  Gefiihl  des  Schonen  und  Er- 
habenen,”  1764,)  “Critique  of  Practical  Reason,”  (“  Kritik 
der  praktischen  Vernunft,”  1790,) — that  is,  reason  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  application  to  our  moral  conduct, — “  Cri¬ 
tique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judging,”  (“Kritik  der  Urtheils- 
kraft,”  1 793»)  and  his  essay  “On  a  Plan  for  an  Everlasting 
Peace,”  (“ zum  ewigen  Frieden” )  (1795.)  Kant  died 
February  12,  1804,  having  never,  it  is  said,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  travelled  above  seven  miles  from  his 
native  city.  Although  his  writings  embrace  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  metaphysician.  As  a  deep  and  close  thinker 


he  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled.*  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  Kantian 
system  of  philosophy,  which  could  only  be  rendered 
intelligible  in  an  extensive  treatise.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  observe  that  Kant’s  great  aim  was  to  determine 
the  laws  and  limits  of  the  intellect  of  man,  and  thus  to 
guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  arrogant  dogmatism 
pf  those  who  overestimate,  and,  on  the  other,  against 
the  absurd  skepticism  of  those  who  underestimate,  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
have  made  any  important  discoveries  respecting  ques¬ 
tions  which  belong  properly  to  religion,  (such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  etc.,)  but  he  claims  that  the  great  points 
of  faith  are  not  only  undisturbed  by  his  system,  but  are 
rendered  more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  those  who 
use  their  reputation  for  philosophic  insight  to  give  weight 
to  arguments  against  religion,  in  questions  where,  from 
the  necessary  laws  of  the  human  intellect,  the  profoundest 
philosopher  can  know  no  more  than  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  “  Only  by  this  means,”  (t.e.  by  a  critique 
determining  the  laws  and  limits  of  the  human  reason,) 
says  he,  “  can  the  roots  of  materialism,  fatalism,  atheism, 
...  be  cut  off and  he  proposes  in  this  manner  “  to 
make  an  end  for  all  future  time  of  all  objections  against 
morality  and  religion,  by  presenting  the  clearest  proofs 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  assailants.”  It  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  admirers  of  Kant  (indeed,  he  himself  sug¬ 
gested  the  parallel)  that  he  performed  for  mental  phi¬ 
losophy  a  service  similar  to  that  which  his  countryman 
Copernicus  performed  for  astronomy.  As  the  latter  may 
be  said  to  have  determined  the  relative  importance  as 
well  as  the  true  position  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system, 
so  the  former  has  determined  the  proper  limits  and  true 
position  of  the  human  intellect  in  relation  to  the  objects 
of  knowledge  ;  and  as  Copernicus  has  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  not  real,  but  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  (the 
standpoint  of  the  observer,)  so  Kant  has  shown  that 
many  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
referring  them,  as  most  philosophers  have  done,  to  in¬ 
dependent  external  causes,  but  to  those  essential  laws 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  mind  itself. 

For  an  excellent  popular  notice  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  Kant’s  philosophy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Quin- 
cey’s  chapter  on  German  Literature  in  the  volume  of  his 
works  entitled  “Life  and  Manners.”  He  will  also  find 
many  interesting  observations  on  Kant  and  his  writings 
in  Madame  de  Stael’s  “Germany,”  Part  III.  chap.  vi. 

See,  also,  F.  Bouterwek,  “I.  Kant,  ein  Denkmal,”  1804;  F. 
W.  Schubert,  “I.  Kant’s  Biographie,”  etc.,  1842;  Jachmann,  “I. 
Kant,  geschildert  in  Briefen,”  etc.,  1804;  Borowski,  “Darstellung 
des  Lebens  und  Characters  I.  Kant’s,”  1804;  F.  T.  Rinck,  “An- 
sichten  aus  I.  Kant’s  Leben,”  1805;  Amand  Saintes,  “  Histoire 
de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Philosophic  de  Kant,”  1844 ;  J.  Wii.lm,  “  Histoire 
de  la  Philosophic  Allemande  depuis  Kant  jusqu’i  Hegel,”  Paris, 
4  vols.,  1846 ;  M.  V.  Cousin,  “  Kant  dans  les  demi&res  Annies  de  sa 
Vie,”  1857;  Hasse,  “Letzte  Aeusserungen  Kant’s,”  1804;  Wasi- 
anski,  “  Immanuel  Kant,”  etc.,  1804;  F.  Hoefer,  article  in  th 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale Hedge,  “  Prose  Writers  of  Ger 
many ;”  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1827,  (by  De  Quin 
cey,)  and  August,  1830;  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1803. 

Kantacuzenus.  See  Cantacuzenus. 

Kantemir.  See  Cantemir. 

Kao-Tsoo  or  Kao-Tsou,  kl'o  tsoo,  the  name  of 
several  emperors  of  China,  of  whom  one  reigned  in  the 
seventh  and  two  others  in  the  tenth  century. 

Kao-Tsoong  or  Kao-Tsoung  (kl'o  tsoong)  I.,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Tang,  succeeded  his  father,  Thai-Tsoung, 
on  the  imperial  throne  of  China  about  648  a.d.  He  was 
a  wise  and  just  ruler,  and  enacted  many  good  laws. 
He  reduced  the  Khan  of  the  Turks  to  complete  subjec¬ 
tion.  Died  in  684. 

See  Mailla,  “Histoire  g&i^rale  de  la  Chine;”  Pauthier, 
“  Chine  ancienne.” 

Kao-Tsoo-Ootee  or  Kao-Tsou-Outi,kl'o-tsoo'oo'- 
tee,  called  also  Soong-Ootee  or  Soung-Outi,  soong- 
oo'te,  Emperor  of  China,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Soong,  was  born  about  a.d.  355.  By  his  intrigues  and 

*  M.  Stapfer,  author  of  the  article  on  Kant  in  the  “  Biographic 
Universelle,”  calls  him  “the  most  profound  thinker  with  whom  th« 
history  of  the  human  mind  has  made  us  acquainted,”  (“le  penseur 
le  plus  profond  que  nous  fasse  connaitre  l’histoire  de  l’esprit  hu- 
main.”) 


ft,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  4,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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military  skill  he  reduced  many  of  the  rival  chiefs  to 
subjection,  and,  after  putting  the  emperor  and  his  son 
to  death,  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  Died  in  422. 

K&p'Ma  or  Capila,  [Hindoo  pron.  kup'f-la,]  an  In¬ 
dian  philosopher,  regarded  as  an  avatar  of  Siva,  was 
the  founder  of  a  celebrated  sect  named  Sankhya,  and  of 
a  philosophic  system  called  the  Sankhya  philosophy, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  germ  or  commencement  of 
Booddhism.  The  S&nkhya  philosophy  was  a  system  of 
rationalism  pushed  to  the  borders  of  atheism.  (See 
VasudEva.) 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G<5n£rale,”  under  “  Capila.” 

Kapnist,  kip'nist,  (Vasili  Vasilifvitch,)  a  cele- 
Drated  lyric  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Russia  in  1756. 
His  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  .first  fixed  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet  Derzhavin,  and  a  member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg.  Among  his  works 
are  the  comedy  of  “  Iabeda,”  and  an  “  Essay  upon  the 
Odyssey.”  Died  in  1813. 

Kapodistria.  See  Capo  d’Istriat, 

Kapp,  k&p,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  author,  born  at 
Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  April  13,  1824.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  lived  in  New  York,  1850-70,  and  in  1872  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  German  Diet.  He  published, 
partly  in  German,  “The  Slave  Question  in  the  United 
States,”  (1857,)  “  Life  of  Steuben,”  (1859,)  “  A  History  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,”  (i860,)  “A  History  of 
German  Migration  into  America,”  (1868,)  a  “  Life  of  John 
Kalb,”  (1870,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1884. 

Kara-George.  See  Czerni-George. 

Kara-Moustapha.  See  Cara-Mustafa. 

Kara-Yusuf  See  Cara-Yoosef. 

Karajitch,  Karadjitch,  or  Karadschitsch,  k&-rS'- 
jitsh,  (V UK,)  a  learned  Servian,  born  near  Lasnitza  in 
1787.  Having  fled  to  Vienna  in  1813  to  escape  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  Turks,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  national 
ballad-poetry  of  his  country,  said  to  exceed  in  richness 
and  extent  that  of  almost  every  other  nation.  His 
collection  was  issued  in  Vienna  in  1814,  under  the  title 
of  “  Servian  National  Songs.”  He  published  a  Servian 
Grammar,  a  Servian-and-German  Dictionary,  and  various 
other  works.  Died  February  7,  1864. 

Sec  Bowring,  “  Servian  Poetry;”  Jungmann,  ‘‘History  of  Bo¬ 
hemian  Literature.” 

Karamzin  or  Karamsin,  ki-r&m-zeen'  or  k^-r5m- 
zin',  (Nikolai  Mikhaelovitch,)  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  Russian  historians,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Orenburg  in  December,  1765,  and  was  educated  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  In  1789  he  commenced  a  tour  through  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  On 
his  return  he  published  “  Letters  of  a  Travelling  Rus¬ 
sian.”  He  afterwards  issued  various  literary  productions, 
which  were  written  in  a  finished  and  elegant  style.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  European  Messenger,”  a 
literary  journal.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  historiogra¬ 
pher  of  Russia,  and  the  same  year  commenced  his  great 
work,  the  “History  of  the  Russian  Empire,”  (11  vols., 
1815-24.)  He  did  not  live  to  finish  the  work,  which  ends 
about  the  year  1610.  No  work  in  the  Russian  language 
has  obtained  greater  popularity.  The  first  edition,  of 
eight  volumes,  brought  the  author  100,000  rubles.  The 
emperor  Alexander  created  him  councillor  of  state  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Saint  Anne ;  and  after  the  death  of 
the  historian  his  widow  received  from  the  same  monarch 
an  annual  pension  of  50,000  rubles.  “  The  History  of 
the  Russian  Empire”  has  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Polish.  Died  in  May,  1826. 

See  Depping,  notice  of  Karamzin  in  the  “  R4vue  Encyclop^dique ;” 
Prince  A.  Galitzin,  article  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nd- 
rale  “  British  and  Foreign  Review”  for  September,  1828  ;  “  Monthly 
Review,”  vol.  xci.,  1820,  (Appendix;)  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
for  September,  1828. 

Karasin,  ka-r&'sin,  (Nicolai  Nikolayevitch,)  a 
Russian  soldier,  artist,  and  author,  born  in  1842.  His 
writings  include  various  novels  and  stories,  as  well  as 
some  ethnological  papers. 

Karburis.  See  Carburis. 

Karim  or  Kareem.  See  Kereem. 

Karl,  (Friedrich  Alexander,)  Prince  of  Prussia, 
a  German  field-marshal,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  was  born  at  Charlottenburg,  June  29,  1801.  He 


held  prominent  commands  in  the  Austrian  war  of  1866 
and  in  the  French  war  of  1870-71.  Died  at  Berlin, 
January  21,  1883. 

Karl,  (Friedrich  August,)  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Sbelitz,  born  at  Hanover  in  1785.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  several  actions  against  the  French,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1813. 
He  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  royal  guard  in  1815. 
In  1825  he  became  a  general  of  infantry  and  president 
of  the  council  of  state.  Died  in  1837. 

Karl  Albrecht,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  See  Charles 
VII.,  Emperor. 

Karl  Alexander,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  born  in  1684, 
was  the  successor  of  Ludwig  Eberhard.  He  was  an 
ally  of  the  emperor  Leopold  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Turin  in  1706,  defended  Landau  against  Marshal  Villars 

in  1 7X3»  and  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  Died 
in  1737. 

Karl  der  Fiinfte.  See  Charles  V. 

Karl  der  Grosse.  See  Charlemagne. 

Karl  Eugen,  (oi-gan',)  or  Charles  Eugene,  a  son 
of  Karl  Alexander,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1728, 
and  became  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  in  1737.  He  pro¬ 
moted  commerce,  arts,  and  agriculture,  and  founded  the 
university  called  Carolina,  at  Stuttgart.  Died  in  1792. 

Karloman.  See  Carloman. 

Karlstadt.  See  Carlstadt. 

Karmarsch,  kaR'maRsh,  (Karl,)  a  German  savant, 
and  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Hanover,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1803.  He  wrote  “  First  Sketches  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Technology,”  and  other  scientific  works.  Died 
March  24,  1879. 

Karmat,  Karmath,  Carmath,  kaR'mSt,  or  Kar- 
mathi,  kaR'md-tee,  called  also  Hamdfin,  hSm-d&n',  the 
founder  of  a  fanatical  and  numerous  sect  which  made 
great  ravages  in  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  attempted  to  establish  a  community  of  property, 
and  taught  a  contempt  for  religion  and  morality.  His 
followers  were  called  Karmatians  (Carmatians)  or  Kar- 
mattians.  Died  about  900  a.d. 

Karueades.  See  Carneades. 

Karnkowski,  kaRn-kov'skee,  written  also  Karn- 
cov,  kaRn'kov,  or  Karnowski,  (Stanislas,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  prelate,  born  in  Poland  about  1525.  In  1581 
he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Primate  of 
Poland.  He  wras  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
successful  promoter  of  reforms  among  the  priests.  He 
wrote  a  “  History  of  the  Interregnum  in  Poland,”  and 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1603. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Kdroly,  k&'rol,  written  also  Karoli,  (Jasper,)  a 
Protestant  minister,  who  lived  in  Hungary  about  1580. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  philology.  He  produced  a  valuable  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  the 
Hungarian,  (1589.) 

Karpinski,  kaR-p^n'skee  or  kaR-pin'skee,  (Francis,) 
a  Polish  poet,  born  in  Galicia  about  1760.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  entitled  “Judyta,”  and  a  number  of  popular 
songs  and  idyls.  Died  in  1823. 

Karpinski,  kar-p£n'skee,  (Hyacinth,)  a  Russian 
theological  writer,  born  in  Ukraine  in  1721  j  died  in 
Moscow  in  1798. 

Karpocrates.  See  Carpocrates. 

Karr,  ktR,  (Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,)  a  popular 
French  novelist,  born  at  Munich  in  1808,  was  a  son  of 
Henri  Karr,  a  pianist.  He  produced  in  1832  a  novel 
entitled  “  Sous  les  Tilleuls,”  in  which  the  public  admired 
the  mixture  of  irony  and  sentiment,  of  fancy  and  good 
sense.  About  1837  he  became  editor  of  the  “Figaro,” 
and  of  a  satirical  monthly  periodical  called  “The  Wasps,” 
(“  Les  Guepes.”)  Among  his  numerous  novels  are  “  Fa 
di&se,”  (1834,)  “  Vendredi  Soir,”  (1835,)  and  “La  Famille 
Alain,”  (1848.)  He  also  wrote  an  ingenious  work  on 
flow’ers  and  gardens,  “Voyage  autour  de  mon  Jardin,” 

(2  vols.,  1845.)  Died  September  30,  1890. 

See  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  February,  1842;  Ci.£ment  d* 
Ris,  “  Portraits  &  la  Plume,”  1853  ;  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May, 
1851,  and  February,  1854;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  18525 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^udrale.” 


€  as  k;  5  as  s;  g  hard ;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  yl,  guttural;  N, 
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Karsch,  kaRsh,  or  Karschin,  kaRsh'In,  (Anna 
Luise,)  a  German  poetess,  whose  original  name  was 
Durbach,  was  born  near  Schwiebus  in  1722.  After 
living  a  long  time  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  she  visited 
Berlin,  where  she  was  patronized  by  Gleim  and  Men¬ 
delssohn.  Her  “Select  Poems,”  published  in  1764,  were 
very  favourably  received,  and  procured  for  her  the  title 
of  “the  German  Sappho.”  Died  in  1791. 

See  L.  von  Kleuke,  “  Lebenslauf  der  Karschin,”  179a ;  Hir- 
sching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Kars'lake,  (Sir  John  Burgess,)  Q.C.,  an  English 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  at  Bencham,  nea’r  Croydon, 
in  1821.  In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  in  which  capacity  he  also  acted  for  a  time  under 
Disraeli  in  1874,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account 
of  failing  sight.  Died  in  London,  October  4,  1881. 

Karsten,  kaR'sten,  (Dietrich  Ludwig  Gustav,)  a 
German  mineralogist,  born  at  Biitzow  in  1768.  He  wrote 
many  able  treatises  on  mineralogy.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Leopold  von  Buch,  “Lobrede  auf  Karsten,”  in  the  “Ab- 
handlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,”  1814;  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
CWn^rale.” 

Karsten,  (Franz  Christian  Lorenz,)  a  German 
agriculturist  and  writer,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Biitzow  in  1751  ;  died  in  1829. 

Karsten,  (Karl  Johann  Bernhard,)  an  eminent 
Prussian  mineralogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Biitzow  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  privy  councillor  of 
mines  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  1819.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  “  On  the  Carbonaceous  Substances  of 
the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  (1826,)  a  “  System  of  Metallurgy,” 
(5  vols.,  1832,)  a  “Philosophy  of  Chemistry,”  (1843,)  and 
other  important  works.  In  his  peculiar  department  of 
science  Karsten  occupied  the  highest  rank.  Died  in  1853. 

See  Brockhaus,  “  Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Kctrtik&ya,  ktR-tl-ka'ya,  written  less  correctly  Car- 
ticeya  or  Cartikiya,  otherwise  named  Skan'da,  a 
son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  and  brother  of  Ganesa,  is  the 
Hindoo  god  of  war  and  commander  of  the  celestial  armies. 
He  is  sometimes  called  AgnibhOs  or  Agnibhu'va, 
(“born  of  Agni”  or  Fire,)  Srimana,  and  many  other 
names.  One  of  his  greatest  exploits  was  the  destruction 
of  the  mighty  giant  Tripurasura,  who  had  acquired  9uch 
power  that  Indra  and  the  other  gods  trembled  for  their 
dominion. 

See  Moor’s  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kartikiya.  See  Kartikeya. 

Kashyapa.  See  Kasyapa. 

Kassiopeia.  See  Cassiopeia. 

Kas'spn,  (John  Adams,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  near  Burlington,  Vermont,  January  11,  1822.  He 
raduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1842,  and 
ecame  a  lawyer.  Having  removed  to  Iowa,  he  was 
made  first  assistant  postmaster-general  under  President 
Lincoln  in  1861,  was  United  States  postal  commissioner 
to  Europe,  and  signed  postal  conventions  with  nearly 
every  important  nation  in  Europe,  was  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Thirty-Eighth,  Thirty-Ninth,  Forty-Third, 
Forty-Fourth,  Forty-Seventh,  and  Forty-Eighth  Con¬ 
gresses,  and  served  as  United  States  envoy  and  minister 
to  Austria-Hungary,  1877-81.  He  went  to  Germany  as 
United  States  minister  in  1884. 

Kastner  or  Kaestner,  k&st'n^r,  (Abraham  Gott- 
HELF,)  an  eminent  German  mathematician,  astronomer, 
and  poet,  born  at  Leipsic  in  September,  1719.  He  be¬ 
came  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leipsic  in 
1746,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  physics 
at  Gottingen  in  1756.  In  1762  he  succeeded  Tobias 
Mayer  as  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Gottingen.  He 
wrote,  besides  numerous  works  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  witty  epigrams,  a  “  History  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  Revival  of  Science  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  (in  German,  4  vols.,  1796-1800.) 
Died  in  June,  1800. 

See  “Vita  Kaestneri,”  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1787;  Kirsten,  “De 
A.  G.  Kaestnero,”  1787 ;  C.  G.  Hbyne,  “  Elogium  Kaestneri,”  1801 ; 
“Nouvelle  Biograpnie  G^n^rale.” 


chemistry  and  medicine  at  Erlangen.  He  wrote,  among 
other  treatises,  “Outlines  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,” 
(1821,)  and  a  “Manual  of  Meteorology,”  (3  vols.,  1823- 
30.)  Died  in  1857. 

KSs'yS-p5  or  CasyapS,  (modern  Hindoo  pron. 
kus'ya-pa,)  [etymology  obscure ;  perhaps  from  the  San¬ 
scrit  kas  or  kaf,  to  “shine,”]  written  also  Kashyapa 
and  Kapyapa,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  sage  (Rishi)  or  demi-god,  the  father  (by 
Aditi)  of  the  Suras,  including  Indra,  and  (by  Diti)  of 
the  Asuras,  or  giants. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  Monibr  Williams,  “Transla¬ 
tion  of  SakoontalS,”  (by  KalidAsa.) 

Kflsyapa,  kis'ya-pa,  called  also  Kan'3-d&,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Hindoo  sage  or  philosopher,  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Hindoo 
logicians.  He  founded  the  atomistic  philosophy  called 
“  vaiseshika.” 

Kate,  Ten,  tfin  kl't^h,  (Jan  Jakob  Lodewyk,)  a 
Dutch  clergyman,  born  at  the  Hague,  December  23, 
1819.  He  was  educated  at  Utrecht,  and  became  a  pastor 
at  Amsterdam.  Besides  eight  volumes  of  poems,  largely 
religious,  he  published  many  translations  from  foreign 
languages,  and  a  number  of  scientific  works  having  a 
religious  tone. 

Kate,  Ten,  tSn  kl'teh,  (Lambert,)  a  Dutch  clergyman, 
who  lived  about  1720.  He  is  known  for  his  valuable 
grammar  of  the  Dutch  language,  (Amsterdam,  1723.)  He 
also  wrote  “  On  the  Connection  between  the  Gothic  and 
Dutch  Languages,”  and  a  “Life  of  Jesus  Christ” 

See  Sax,  “  Onomasticon. ” 

Ka'ter,  (Henry,)  F.R.S.,  a  skilful  mathematician, 
born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1777,  was  educated  in  the 
Royal  Military  College  in  Sandhurst.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  investigations  of  the  principles  of  reflect¬ 
ing  telescopes ;  for  his  experiments  to  determine  the 
exact  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum  ;  for  his  important 
advice  and  improvements  on  measures  and  weights  ;  and 
especially  for  his  invention  of  the  floating  collimator,  an 
instrument  for  adjusting  the  telescope.  In  1814,  when 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  visited  England,  Kater 
was  decorated  by  him  with  the  order  of  Saint  Anne. 
He  wrote  several  mathematical  treatises.  Died  in  1835. 

Katona,  kot'o-noh,  (Stephen,)  an  eminent  Hungarian 
scholar  and  historian,  was  born  at  Papa  in  1732,  and 
became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  afterwards 
filled  the  chairs  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history  in  the 
University  of  Buda.  Died  in  1811.  His  chief  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  History  of  Hungary,  written  in  Latin,  (“  Historis 
critica  Regum  Stirpis  Austriacae,”  41  vols.,  1795  et  seq.) 
This  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  accurate 
work  upon  the  subject  It  closes  with  the  year  1801. 
Katona  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  historical 
works,  in  the  Latin  and  Hungarian  languages. 

See  G.  Fej£r,  “Memoria  S.  Katonae,”  1812. 

Katt,  von,  fon  kit,  a  Prussian  officer,  born  in  1681, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Prince  Frederick,  afterwards 
Frederick  the  Great.  For  having  aided  him  in  his 
attempt  to  escape  to  England,  Katt  was  executed  before 
the  prison- windows  of  the  prince,  in  1730. 

Kauer,  kow'^r,  (Ferdinand,)  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  born  in  Moravia  in  1751.  His  works,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  two  hundred,  consist  of  church  music, 
operas,  symphonies,  concertos,  etc.  Died  in  1831. 

Kauffmann,  kowPmln,  (  Maria  Angelica,  )  the 
daughter  of  a  portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Coire,  in 
Switzerland,  about  1 741.  After  studying  painting  in 
Italy,  she  went  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Wentworth 
to  England,  where  in  a  short  time  she  gained  consider¬ 
able  celebrity  in  her  art.  Her  popularity  was  probably 
as  much  due  to  her  accomplished  manners  and  her  supe¬ 
rior  education  as  to  any  excellence  which  she  possessed 
as  an  artist  In  1781  she  was  married  to  Antonio  Zucchi, 
a  Venetian  painter,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy  in 
the  following  year.  She  still  retained  her  maiden  name 
of  Kauffmann.  Died  at  Rome  in  1807. 

See  G.  de  Rossi,  “Vita  di  Angelica  Kauffmann,”  1810;  A.  Fr. 
L£on  de  Wailly,  “Angelica  Kauffmann,”  Paris,  a  vols.,  1838; 
Konijnbnburg,  “  Kunstverdiensten  van  A.  Kaufimann  en  Raphael,” 
1810;  “Nouveile  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 


Kastner,  kist'n$r,  (Karl  Wilhelm  Gottlob,)  a 
German  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Greifenberg, 
in  Pomerania,  in  1783.  In  1821  he  was  professor  of 


Kaufmann,  kowf  min,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  Ger 
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iian  mechanician,  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  in  1751 
was  the  inventor  of  several  very  ingenious  instruments* 
among  which  was  a  flute-  and  harp-clock,  {Floten-  und 
Harfenuhr ,)  which  was  purchased  by  the  Elector  Fred¬ 
erick  Augustus.  Died  in  1818.  His  son  Frederick, 
born  in  1785,  invented  the  automaton  trumpeter  and 
other  similar  works.  Died  in  1866. 

Kaufmann,  von,  fon  kowf'min,  (Konstantin  Pe- 
TROVITCH,)  a  Russian  general,  born  at  Maidani,  February 
19,  (O.S.,)  1818.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  of 
engineers  in  1839,  and  obtained  promotion  slowly,  though 
distinguished  for  valour.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Turkestan,  where  he  made  impor¬ 
tant  conquests  and  in  other  ways  extended  the  Russian 
influence.  In  1874  he  was  made  engineer-general  of 
the  army.  He  is  charged  with  having  acted  with  extreme 
cruelty  towards  the  conquered  people  of  Turkestan. 
Died  at  Tashkent,  May  15,  1882. 

Kaulbach,  kowl'b&K,  (Wilhelm,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  recent  times,  was  born  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Waldeck,  Germany,  in  1805.  Though  destined 
by  his  father  to  be  an  artist,  he  showed  little  inclination 
for  painting,  until  a  collection  of  engravings  illustrating 
Schiller’s  tragedies  fell  into  his  hands  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  his  genius.  He  began  his  studies  under 
Cornelius  at  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf  about  1822,  and 
in  1829  finished  his  picture  of  the  “  Mad-House,”  (“  Irren- 
haus,”)  a  work  displaying  such  originality  and  power  as 
entitled  him  at  once  to  a  place  among  great  painters. 
About  this  time  he  executed  the  frescos  of  “  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,”  in  the  Odeon,  and  “  Cupid  and  Psyche,”  in 
the  palace  of  Duke  Max,  at  Munich.  In  1837  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  “  Battle  of  the  Huns,”  founded  on  the  tradition 
of  the  combat  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  the 
Romans  and  the  spirits  of  the  Huns  who  were  slain, 
which,  rising  in  the  air,  continued  the  fight.  This  won¬ 
derful  production,  so  strange  and  unique  in  its  character, 
was  received  with  general  applause,  and  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  miracle  of  art.  His  second  great  historical 
piece,  “The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,”  was 
finished  in  1838 ;  and  a  copy  of  it,  executed  in  oil  at  the 
request  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Pinakothek.  Kaulbach  also  illustrated, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Hogarth,  Schiller’s  “  Criminal 
from  Lost  Honour,”  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  and  “  Renard  the 
Fox,”  (“  Reineke  Fuchs :”)  the  last  displays  exquisite 
humour.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  painted 
a  number  of  portraits,  and  furnished  illustrations  for 
Shakespeare  and  other  poets.  Kaulbach  excelled  in  the 
highest  qualities  of  his  art,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  blending  in  his  style  the  ideal  and  symbolic  with  the 
real.  He  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Munich, 
and  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  similar  institutions  of 
Europe.  Died  April  7,  1874. 

See  A.  Raczinski,  “  Histoire  de  I’Art  modeme  en  Allemagne  j" 
H.  Fortoul,  “De  l’Art  en  Allemagne “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^nirale.” 

Kaunitz,  von,  fon  kow'nits,  (Wenzel  Anton,) 
Prince,  a  celebrated  Austrian  statesman  and  diploma¬ 
tist,  born  at  Vienna  in  February,  1711.  After  travelling 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  aulic  councillor,  (1735.)  On  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa  he  was  made  in  1745  minis¬ 
ter-plenipotentiary  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1748  he  was  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  soon  after  created 
minister  of  state  and  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Having  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  in  1750,  he 
negotiated  the  secret  alliance  between  that  country  and 
Austria.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  chancellor  of 
state  and  chancellor  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  empress,  to 
whose  service  he  was  devoted,  and  the  principal  measures 
of  her  government  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  influence. 
He  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
of  Joseph  II.  The  court  of  Rome,  offended  by  these 
innovations,  called  Kaunitz  “the  heretical  minister,” 
(“il  ministro  eretico.”)  For  a  long  time  he  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  oracle  of  diplomacy,  and  exercised  such  an 
influence  over  the  direction  of  affairs  that  he  was  jest¬ 
ingly  called  “The  Coachman  of  Europe.”  Kaunitz  was 


a  generous  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  accomplished  scholar.  Died  in  1794. 

Kausler,  von,  fon  kows'l?r,  (Franz,)  a  German 
officer  and  military  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1794, 
served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  French  from  1812 
to  1815.  He  published  a  “History  of  the  Wars  of  all 
Nations  and  Times,”  (5  vols.,  1826-32,)  and  a  “Life  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,”  (2  vols.,  1839.)  Died  in  184& 

Kautz,  kawts,  (Albert,)  an  American  admiral, 
born  at  Georgetown,  Ohio,  in  1839.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1854,  served  through  the  civil  war,  was  pro¬ 
moted  commodore  in  1897,  and  rear-admiral  in  1898, 
being  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  station. 

Kautz,  kawts,  (August  Valentin,)  an  American 
soldier,  was  born  at  Ispringen,  Baden,  January  5, 1828,  and 
in  that  year  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ohio.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  West  Point  in  1852.  During  the  war  of  1861-65 
he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  for  a  time  commanded  the  cavalry-division  of  the 
Army  of  the  James.  He  published  “The  Company 
Clerk,”  (1863,)  “Customs  of  Service  for  Non-Commis¬ 
sioned  Officers  and  Soldiers,”  (1864,)  and  “Customs  of 
Service  for  Army  Officers,”  (1866.)  Died  Sept.  4,  1895. 

Kav'a-naugh,  (Hubbard  Hinde,)  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
bishop,  born  in  Clark  county,  Kentucky,  January  14, 
1802,  became  a  preacher  in  1823,  and  in  1854  a  bishop, 
being  connected  with  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  Died  at  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
March  19,  1884. 

Kavanagh,  kfv'a-n3.H.  (Julia,)  a  distinguished  writer 
of  tales  and  romances,  born  in  the  county  of  Tippe¬ 
rary,  Ireland,  in  1824.  In  1848  she  published  “  Made¬ 
leine,”  a  tale  from  real  life,  which  was  very  successful, 
and  her  romance  of  “Nathalie”  (1851)  was  still  more 
admired.  She  also  wrote  a  biographical  work  entitled 
“  Woman  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
(2  vols.,  1850.)  Her  writings  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  delineation  of  character  and  graceful  simplicity 
of  style.  She  died  October  28,  1877. 

Kawase/,  (Masataka,)  Viscount,  a  Japanese 
statesman,  born  in  1839.  During  the  revolution  in 
Japan  he  defended  the  province  of  Chosiu  agains  tthe 
Shogun,  completely  defeating  his  army.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  study  Western  institutions  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  them  into  Japan.  In  1874  he 
represented  Japan  in  Italy,  and  was  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  1884-94.  He  was  created  a  viscount  in 
1887. 

Kay,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  was  the  first  that  re¬ 
ceived  in  England  the  title  of  poet-laureate.  He  flourished 
about  1480. 

Kay,  (John,)  a  miniature-painter  and  engraver,  bom 
near  Dalkeith,  in  Scotland,  in  1742.  For  several  years 
he  gained  a  livelihood  as  a  barber  in  Edinburgh ;  but, 
having  exhibited  a  talent  for  sketching,  he  was  assisted 
by  a  wealthy  gentleman,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  art.  His  paintings  were  distinguished  for 
their  correct  and  exact  likeness  to  the  original.  He 
etched  about  nine  hundred  plates,  which  contained  por¬ 
traits  of  the  distinguished  or  eccentric  personages  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  date.  These  were  published,  under 
the  title  of  “  Kay’s  Edinburgh  Portraits.”  Died  in  1826. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Kay  or  Key,  kl,  (Willem,)  a  Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  in  Breda  in  1520.  Of  his  most  admired 
productions  we  may  mention  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  and  a  large  painting  in  which  the  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  Antwerp  were  introduced  of  the  size  of  life. 
Died  in  1568. 

Kaye.  See  Caius. 

Kaye,  (John  William,)  an  English  historical  writer, 
born  in  London  about  1814.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  History  of  the  War  in  A  Afghanistan,”  (1851,) 
a  “  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,”  (1856,)  and  a  “  History 
of  the  Sepoy  War,”  (1866.)  Died  July  24,  1876. 

Kayser,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a  German  scholar,  son 
of  Karl  Philipp,  was  born  at  Heidelberg,  February  3, 
1808.  He  was  distinguished  alike  as  a  Homeric  scholar 
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and  philologist  and  as  a  musical  genius.  Died  May  1, 
1872. 

Kayserling,  ki'zer-ling,  (Moses,)  a  Hebrew  preacher 
and  author,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Germany,  June  17, 
1829.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  and  was  (1861-70) 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Swiss  Jews,  removing  in  1870  to  Pesth. 
His  works  include  “  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Jews  of 
Spain,”  (1859,)  “History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,”  (i860,)  “  History  of  the  Jews  of  England,” 
(1861,)  “  The  First  Jew  in  America,”  (1892,)  etc. 

Kazinczy,  koz'int-se,  (Francis,)  a  Hungarian  noble¬ 
man,  distinguished  for  his  contributions  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country,  was  born  at  Er-Semlyn  in  1759. 
He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Hungarian  language,  which  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  was 
attempting  to  extirpate.  This  dialect  had  then  partially 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  many  terms  to  express  modern 
significations  were  required  to  be  added  in  order  to  give 
it  a  reasonable  degree  of  completeness.  To  effect  this, 
Kazinczy  translated  numerous  works  from  the  French, 
German,  and  English,  adding  words  where  the  original 
Hungarian  was  deficient.  In  this  undertaking  he  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  successful.  In  1 788  he  established 
the  first  Hungarian  magazine,  entitled  “  Magyar  Mu- 
zeum,”  and  two  years  later  commenced  the  “  Orpheus.” 
In  1 794  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
condemned  to  death.  This  sentence,  however,  was  com¬ 
muted  to  imprisonment,  and  after  the  expiration  of  about 
six  years  he  regained  his  liberty.  He  wrote  various 
poems,  and  several  works  in  prose.  Died  of  cholera 
in  1831. 

Kazwyny,  (Zacharia  Ben  Mohammed.)  See  Caz- 
weenee. 

Keach,  keech,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1640.  After  the  resto¬ 
ration  he  was  bitterly  persecuted  on  account  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  writings.  He 
preached  some  years  in  London  after  1668.  He  wrote 
several  theological  works.  Died  in  1704. 

Kean,  (Charles  J.,)  a  distinguished  actor,  the  son 
of  Edmund  Kean,  was  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  in 
1811,  and  studied  at  Eton.  He  made  several  visits  to 
America,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1866.  About  1846  he 
became  the  manager  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  London, 
to  the  popularity  of  which  he  contributed  greatly  by  the 
introduction  of  the  most  admirable  machinery,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  British  public. 
He  was  also  employed  to  superintend  the  royal  theatri¬ 
cals  at  Windsor  Castle.  Died  in  London,  January  22, 
1868.  (See  his  “  Life,”  by  J.  W.  Cole.) 

Kean,  (Edmund,)  a  celebrated  tragedian,  bom  in 
London  about  1787.  He  was  the  son  of  an  actress 
named  Ann  Carey,  and,  while  very  young,  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  to  play  those  parts  in  which  children 
were  represented.  In  this  capacity  he  performed  before 
George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  that  monarch.  In  1814  he  first  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  “  Shylock,”  with  such 
distinguished  success  that  he  not  only  fully  established 
his  own  fame,  but  also  retrieved  the  declining  popularity 
of  the  theatre.  He  afterwards  visited  America,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  Died  in  1833.  As  a  tragedian 
Kean  is  considered  not  inferior  to  any  one  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  English  stage.  His  remarkable  success 
was  owing  to  his  great  application  in  the  study  of  his 
characters  and  the  intensity  of  passion  which  he  threw 
into  them.  He  especially  excelled  in  his  representations 
of  “Shylock,”  “Othello,”  and  “Richard  III.” 

See  Procter,  “Life  of  E.  Kean,”  1835;  F.  W.  Hawkins,  “Life 
of  Edmund  Kean  Oxberry,  “  Dramatic  Biography.”  1 

Kean,  (Ellen,)  known  also  by  her  maiden  and  pro¬ 
fessional  name  of  Ellen  Tree,  an  excellent  actress, 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  wife  of  Charles  J.  Kean. 
She  was  born  in  London  in  1805,  first  appeared  upon 
the  stage  in  1823,  was  married  in  1842,  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1868,  and  died  August  20,  1880. 

Keane,  (Augustus  Henry,)  an  English  anthro¬ 
pologist,  born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1833.  He  became 
professor  of  Hindustani,  University  College,  London, 
and  published  “Man,  Past  and  Present,”  “  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,”  and  other  works. 


Keane,  keen,  (John,)  Lord,  a  celebrated  British 
general,  was  born  at  Belmont,  in  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford,  in  1781.  He  served  in  1812  as  colonel  in 
Spain  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  in  1815  as 
major-general  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
made  commander-in-chief  in  Bombay  in  1833,  and  led 
the  army  against  the  Afghans  in  1838.  In  1839  he 
besieged  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  which  had  been  re¬ 
garded  as  impregnable,  and  which  was  garrisoned 
with  3500  men,  well  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war.  The  place  was,  however,  taken  by  assault  in 
forty-eight  hours,  with  a  loss  of  only  two  hundred  on 
the  side  of  the  British.  For  this  victory  General 
Keane  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Keane  of  Ghuznee.  Died  in  1844. 

Keane,  (John  Joseph,)  born  at  Ballyshannon, 
Ireland,  September  12,  1839,  was  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  Maryland,  was  or¬ 
dained  a  priest  in  1S66,  and  in  1878  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  After  1889  he  was  for 
a  time  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

Kearney  or  Kearny,  kar'ne,  (Philip,)  an  able 
American  general,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  June, 
1815.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  government  to 
study  the  French  cavalry  tactics  about  1838.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1846,  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  lost  his  left  arm  near  Mexico  in  1847.  Having 
resigned  his  commission  in  1851,  he  passed  several  years 
in  Europe,  and  served  in  the  French  army  at  Solferino, 
(1859.)  He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Union 
army  in  1861.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the  battles 
of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  June  30,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  In 
the  month  last  named  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly, 
September  1,  1862. 

Kearny,  (Stephen  Watts,)  a  major-general  in  the 
United  States  army,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1794.  He  entered  the  army 
as  lieutenant  in  1812,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Queenstown.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
1846,  he  marched  westward  from  the  Arkansas,  con¬ 
quered  New  Mexico,  and  established  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Santa  F 6.  He  was  brevetted  major-general 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  December 
3,  1846.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  for  some  time 
Governor  of  California.  Died  in  1848. 

Kear'jf,  (Annie,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Bilton, 
in  Yorkshire,  March  3,  1825,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy 
man  of  Irish  birth.  She  published  “  Castle  Daly,”  “  A 
Doubting  Heart,”  “  Clemency  Franklyn,”  and  other 
novels,  besides  tales  and  verse  for  children,  and  “  Heroes 
of  Asgard,7  a  work  on  Norse  mythology.  She  was  of 
a  deeply  religious  nature.  Died  at  Eastbourne,  March 
3,  1879. 

Keary,  (Charles  F.,)  an  English  novelist  and 
historical  writer,  author  of  “  Outlines  of  Primitive 
Belief,”  (1882,)  “  The  Vikings  in  Western  Christen¬ 
dom,”  (1890,)  etc.,  and  of  a  number  of  novels. 

Keate,  keet,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  author, 
born  in  Wiltshire  in  1729.  During  his  travels  on  the 
continent  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire,  with 
whom  he  was  a  correspondent  for  a  long  time.  Of  his 
works  we  may  mention  the  poems  of  “Ancient  and  Modern 
Rome,”  (1760,)  and  “The  Alps,”  (1763.)  He  compiled  an 
account  of  the  “  Pelew  Islands”  (1788)  from  manuscripts 
placet!  in  his  hands  by  Captain  Wilson.  Died  in  1797. 

Keat'ing,  (Geoffrey,)  D.D.,  a  Catholic  priest  and 
historical  writer,  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  about 
1600.  His  chief  production  is  a  “  History  of  Ireland 
from  the  Time  that  it  was  Planted  after  the  Flood  until 
the  Seventeenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.”  This 
work,  which  is  replete  with  fables  and  traditions,  was 
translated  from  the  Irish  by  Dermot  O’Connor,  and 
published  in  London,  in  1738. 

Keats,  (John,)  a  celebrated  English  poet,  born  in 
London  in  1795  or  1796,  and  educated  in  the  classics  at 
Enfield.  He  published  his  first  poems  in  1817,  at  the 
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recommendation  of  Leigh  Hunt.  His  “  Endymion,” 
which  appeared  soon  after,  was  severely  criticised  by 
Gifford  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review.”  As  Keats  was  of  a 
very  sensitive  disposition,  it  is  supposed  that  this  criti¬ 
cism  aggravated  the  disease  under  which  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  died  in  1821  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
reside  on  account  of  his  health.  The  poetry  of  Keats, 
though  exhibiting  a  vivid  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
great  powers  of  fancy,  is  deficient  in  intensity  and  force 
and  his  celebrity  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  much  to 
"he  circumstances  attending  his  early  death  as  to  his 
poetical  abilities.  Besides  the  “Endymion,”  we  may 
mention,  as  among  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
“Hyperion,”  “Lamia,”  and  “ Isabella.” 

See  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  “Life,  Letters,  and  Literal y 
Remains  of  John  Keats,”  2  vols.,  1848;  “Quarterly  Review”  foi 
April,  1818;  “Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1849;  “Atlmtic 
Monthly”  for  January,  1861 ;  “  Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1820. 

Keats,  (Sir  Richard  Goodwin,)  an  English  admiral, 
born  in  Hampshire  in  1757.  In  1778  he  was  promoted  to 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  ninety-eight-gun  ship  Prince  George, 
where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (Sfterwards  William  IV.) 
was  placed  under  his  command.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  against  the  Americans  and  the  French.  In  1782 
he  received  a  commander’s  commission,  and  in  1807 
became  rear-admiral.  Died  in  1834. 

Keble,  kee'b?l  or  kee'b’l,  (John,)  an  English  divine 
and  poet  of  high  reputation,  was  born  at  Fairford,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  about  1810, 
and  ordained  a  priest  in  1816,  soon  after  which  date  he 
left  the  university.  For  twenty  ensuing  years  he  was 
employed  as  his  father’s  curate  at  Fairford.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  John  Henry  Newman,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  favour  of  High- 
Church  doctrines,  or  Puseyism.  According  to  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  Keble  was  the  primary  author  of  this  movement. 
In  1827  he  published  “The  Christian  Year:  Thoughts 
in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the 
Year,”  which  obtained  almost  unbounded  popularity, 
and  passed  through  fifty  editions  or  more.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  1833,  and 
became  vicar  of  Hursley  in  1835.  About  this  time  he 
married  Charlotte  Clarke.  He  contributed  to  the  “Tracts 
for  the  Times,”  (1834-36,)  and  published  a  number  of 
sermons.  Among  his  popular  works  is  “  Lyra  Innocen- 
tium :  Thoughts  in  Verse  on  Christian  Children,  theii 
Ways  and  Privileges,”  (1846.)  “To  English  church 
people  without  number,”  says  the  “North  British  Re¬ 
view,”  ‘“The  Christian  Year’  has  long  been  not  only  a 
cherished  classic,  but  a  sacred  book,  which  they  place 
beside  their  Bible  and  their  Prayer-Book.  .  .  .  Popularity 
is  no  word  to  express  the  fact  that  this  book  has  been 
for  years  the  cherished  companion,  in  their  best  moods, 
of  numbers  of  the  best  men,  of  the  most  diverse  charac¬ 
ters  and  schools,  who  have  lived  in  our  time.”  Died  in 
March,  1866. 

See  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  “Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,” 
1869:  “North  British  Review”  for  September,  1866;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  April  and  July,  1869;  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for 
July,  1867;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1869. 

Keble,  (Joseph,)  an  English  writer  upon  law,  born 
at  London  about  1632;  died  in  1710.  Of  his  numerous 
works  we  may  cite  “An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  against 
Recusants,”  (1681.) 

Keckermann,  k§k'ker-mSn',  (Bartholomaus,)  a 
learned  German  writer  on  science,  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1571.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Systema  Ethi- 
cum,”  (1610,)  and  “Systema  Mathematices,”  (16:7.) 

Died  in  1609. 

Ked'die,  (Henrietta,)  a  British  author,  known  by 
the  pseudonym  of  Sarah  Tytler.  She  was  born  in 
1827.  She  published  the  novels  “  Days  of  Yore,”  (1864,1 
“  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  (1865,)  “Noblesse  Oblige,” 
(1869,)  “French  Janet,”  (1889,)  “The  Macdonald 
Lass,”  (1895,)  “  Mrs.  Carmichael’s  Goddesses,” 

(1898,)  etc.,  with  other  works. 

Ked'ney,  (John  Steinfort,)  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  February 
12,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1838,  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in 


1841,  and  took  priest’s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1843.  1°  1871  he  became  professor  of  divinity  in 

the  Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
He  published  poems  and  other  works. 

Keener,  (James  Edward,)  an  American  astron¬ 
omer,  born  at  La  Salle,  Illinois,  in  1857,  graduated  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1881.  He  was  director 
of  the  Alleghany  Observatory  1889-98,  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  after  1898,  and  was  elected  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Science  in  1900.  Died  in  1900. 

Kee'ly,  (John  Ernest  Worrell,)  an  American 
pseudo-inventor,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1837.  After 
many  experiments  with  sound-vibrations  he  made  a 
machine  which  appeared  to  develop  enormous  power, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  musical  notes.  This 
machine,  known  as  the  “  Keely  Motor,”  first  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1874*  was  varied  and  modified  for  many 
years,  large  sums  being  advanced  him  for  experiments. 
He  died  in  1898,  and  after  his  death  there  were  dis¬ 
covered  evidences  of  fraud  which  had  been  deftly 
concealed  during  his  life. 

Keen,  (William  Williams,)  M.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  19,  1837.  He 
graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  in  1853,  at 
Brown  University  in  1859,  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  in  1862.  He  served  with  distinction  as  an  army- 
surgeon,  and  then  studied  his  profession  in  Europe  for 
two  years.  He  afterwards  conducted  a  school  of  anat¬ 
omy  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  Woman’s  Medical  College  1884-89,  and  later  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  published  several 
works  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Keene,  keen,  (Edmund,)  an  English  prelate, 
born  at  Lynn  in  1713.  In  1752  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Chester,  and  in  1770  to  that  of  Ely.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  benevolence.  Died  in  1781. 

Keene,  (  Thomas  Wallace,)  an  American  actor, 
born  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  in  1840.  He  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  and  favourite  actor,  his  best  parts 
being  Richard  III.,  Cassius,  Iago,  Othello,  Richelieu, 
and  the  like.  Died  May  30,  1898. 

Keener,  (John  Christian,)  D.D.,  a  Methodisi 
divine,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  graduated  at  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  in  1834.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“  The  Post-Oak  Circuit.”  He  became  a  bishop  in  1870. 

Kee-Tse  or  Ki-Tse,  kee-tsuh,  [written  in  French, 
Ki-Tseu,]  a  Chinese  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.  He  became  the  adviser  of  the  emperor 
Woo-Wang,  the  founder  of  the  third  Chinese  dynasty. 

See  Pauthier,  “Chine  ancienne;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6- 
rale.” 

Keferstein,  ka'fer-stin',  (Christian,)  a  German 
geologist,  born  at  Halle  in  1784.  He  published,  besides 
ether  works,  “  Geognostic  Observations  on  the  Basaltic 
Structure  of  Western  Germany,”  (1820,)  in  which  he 
successfully  maintains  the  volcanic  nature  of  basalt,  and 
“The  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,”  Died  in  1866. 

Kehrein,  ka'rfn,  (Joseph,)  a  German  scholar,  born  at 
Heidesheim,  October  20,  1808.  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher,  and  a  man  of  kindly  and  genial  nature.  He 
wrote  “Love  and  Psyche,”  (1834,  in  verse,  from  Apu 
leius,)  “Lives  of  the  Saints,”  (1842,)  and  many  other 
works,  chiefly  educational.  Died  March  25,  1876. 

Kehren,  ka'ren,  (Joseph,)  a  German  historical  painter, 
born  at  Hulchrath,  near  Dusseldorf,  May  30,  1817. 
Many  of  his  works  are  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
character.  Died  May  12,  1880. 

Keightley,  kit'le,  (Thomas,)  a  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  writer,  born  in  Dublin  about  1790.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  other  works,  “Mythology  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,”  (3d  edition,  1854 ;)  a  “  History  of 
England,”  (1837  ;)  a  “  Life  of  John  Milton,”  (1855  ;)  and 
a  “  History  of  Rome.”  Died  November  4,  1872. 

Keil,  kll,  (Christian  August  Karl,)  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Weissenfels,  May  17,  1812.  He  studied 
at  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  and  held  professorships  of  philology 
in  Berlin.  He  published  works  on  Greek  onomatology, 
“  Analecta  Epigraphica,”  “  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Bceoti- 
carum,”  etc.  Died  December  15,  1865. 

th  as  in  this.  (Jg^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Keil,  (Franz,)  an  Austrian  geographer,  born  at  Gras- 
litz,  in  Bohemia,  June  22,  1822.  He  became  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  but  studied  geology,  and  especially  the  structure 
of  the  Eastern  Alps.  Died  at  Marburg,  March  10,  1876. 
His  reports,  charts,  etc.,  are  of  very  high  value. 

Keil,  kil,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  scholar  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Gotha  in  1781.  He  published  in  1814 
an  “  Elementary  Book  of  the  Spanish  Language.”  In 
2813  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  lyrical  poems. 
Died  in  1857. 

Keil,  (Karl  August  Gottlieb,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Grossenhain  in  1754.  H'e  published,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  “  Manual  of  Hermeneutics  of  the 
New  Testament,”  in  German,  (1810.)  Died  in  1818. 

Keilhau,  kil'how,  (Balthasar  Matthias,)  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  geologist,  born  at  Birid,  November  2,  1797,  of  a 
family  originally  German.  He  became  professor  of  min¬ 
eralogy  in  Christiania,  where  he  died,  January  1,  1858. 
His  labours  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  Norway  were 
of  much  importance. 

Keill,  keel,  (James,)  a  physician,  brother  of  John, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1673.  He 
studied  medicine  in  his  native  city  and  at  Leyden,  and 
lectured  on  anatomy  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body,”  and  several  physiological  treatises. 
Died  in  1719. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keill,  (John,)  a  distinguished  mathematician,  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1700 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  defence  of  the  theories  of  Newton  against 
Leibnitz.  In  17 11  he  was  chosen  to  decipher  papers  for 
the  quee*,  for  which  position  he  was  well  qualified.  He 
became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  where  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Among  his 
works  are  “An  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy,” 
ind  “An  Introduction  to  the  True  Astronomy,”  both 
of  which  were  published  in  Latin  and  English.  Died 
in  1721. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keim,  kim,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a  German  architect, 
born  in  1769  ;  died  in  1864. 

Keim,  kim,  (Theodor,)  a  German  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Stuttgart,  December  17,  1825.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in  i860  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Zurich.  Among  his  writings  are  a  “  Life 
of  Ambrosius  Blarer,”  (i860,)  “The  Historical  Christ,” 
(1865,)  “  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  (3  vols.,  1867-72,) 
a  briefer  “  History  of  Jesus,”  (1873,)  etc.  Died  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1878. 

Keim,  kim,  (William  H.,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  voters  of  Berks  county 
in  1858,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
autumn  of  1861.  Died  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  May,  1862. 

Keisar,  kl'sar  or  kl'zar,  (Willem,)  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  about  1647 ;  died  about  1693. 

Keiser.  See  Kieser,  (Dietrich  Georg.) 

Keiser,  kl'zer,  (Reinhard,)  one  of  the  earliest  opera 
composers  in  Germany,  born  in  Leipsic  in  1673,  was  the 
author  of  more  than  a  hundred  operas,  besides  several 
concertos  and  pieces  of  church  music.  His  productions 
were  highly  esteemed  by  Handel.  Died  in  1739. 

See  ‘‘Ncuvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale;”  Burney,  “History  of 
Music.” 

Keith,  keeth,  (George,)  fifth  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  distinguished  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  founder  of  Marischal  (mar'shal)  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
Geneva,  where  he  had  the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza  for 
a  preceptor.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  earl 
marischal  in  1581.  During  the  reign  of  James  VI.  he  was 
appointed  to  several  high  offices  of  state.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keith,  (George,)  hereditary  Earl  Marischal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  born  in  that  country  about  1693.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  the  captain 


of  her  guards.  At  the  death  of  that  sovereign  he  made 
strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  the  Pretender 
proclaimed  in  London.  After  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  in  1714,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  sentence 
of  death  passed  against  him  by  the  British  Parliament 
Keith  escaped  to  the  continent,  and  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Spanish  army.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
high  favour  with  Frederick  the  Great.  Died  in  1778. 

See  D’Alembert,  “  filoge  de  Milord  Marshal,”  1779. 

Keith,  (George,)  a  Scottish  religionist,  who  at  an 
early  age  embraced  the  principles  of  George  Fox,  in 
the  defence  of  which  he  displayed  much  zeal  and  elo« 
quence.  He  subsequently  advocated  many  views  at  va¬ 
riance  with  those  held  by  the  Quakers,  for  which  he  was 
“  disowned”  or  excommunicated  by  the  Society.  Before 
his  death  his  views  again  changed,  and  he  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  wrote  “  The 
Standard  of  the  Quakers  Examined,”  (1702,)  intended  as 
a  refutation  of  Barclay’s  “  Apology.” 

See  Janney,  “  History  of  Friends,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  iii. ;  Gough, 
“  History  of  the  Quakers;”  Smith,  “History  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Keith,  (James,)  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  and  brother 
of  George  Keith,  (1693-1778,)  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1696.  Having  entered  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  he 
took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where 
he  was  wounded.  He  afterwards  served  in  Spain  and 
in  Russia,  where  he  obtained  distinction  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  empress  Elizabeth 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  whom 
he  was  created  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  and  in  1749 
governor  of  Berlin.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirchen, 
in  October,  1758. 

See  A.  Henderson,  “Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  Keith,”  1759; 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  “Leben  des  Feld-Marschalls  J.  Keith,” 
Berlin,  1844 ;  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 

Keith,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Kincardineshire  in  1681,  was  conse¬ 
crated  a  bishop  in  1727.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Reign  of  James 
V.  to  the  Retreat  of  Queen  Mary  into  England,”  (1734.) 
Died  in  1757. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Keith,  (Sir  Robert  Murray,)  a  British  diplomatist, 
born  about  1730.  He  was  for  many  years  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1795. 

See  his  “  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  Official  and  Familiar,” 
etc.,  published  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth,  2  vols.,  1849. 

Keith,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1759.  He  wrote  the  “Complete  Practical 
Arithmetician,”  a  work  on  Trigonometry,  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1824. 

Keith,  Viscount.  See  Elphinstone,  (G.  Keith.) 

Keitt,  commonly  pronounced  kit,  (Lawrence  M.,)  a 
politician,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1824.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress,  and  re-elected 
in  1855,  1857,  and  1859.  In  1856  he  was  associated  with 
Preston  S.  Brooks  in  his  assault  upon  Charles  Sumner 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Southern  disunion  movement  of  i860. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  near  Richmond  in  June,  1864. 

Kekul6,  keh-koo-li',  (Friedrich  August,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  chemist,  born  at  Darmstadt,  September  7, 
1829.  He  held  successively  professorships  at  Ghent  and 
Bonn.  His  principal  works  are  the  excellent  “  Hand- 
Book  of  Organic  Chemistry,”  (1861,  1867,)  and  “Chem¬ 
istry  of  Benzol  Derivatives,”  (1867.)  Died  in  1896. 

Kekule,  (Reinhard,)  a  German  archaeologist,  born 
at  Darmstadt,  March  6,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Et 
langen,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1870  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  archaeology  at  Bonn.  He  published  “Greek 
Terra  Cottas  from  Tanagra,”  (1878,)  a  “Life  of  F.  G. 
Welcker,”  and  many  other  works. 

Keldoon,  Kelaoun,  or  Kel&Ctn,  k5Pt-oon',  (Alma- 
lek- Almansoor-Seif-ed-Deen,  (or  -Almansour- 
Saiffeddyn,)  al-mJtl'ek  iU-min-sooR'  sif-ed-deen',)  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Egypt,  was  brought  to  that  country  as  a  slave  in 
1249  a.d.  He  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and  in  1279,  having 
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lev^lted  against  Almalek-al-Saeed,  he  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  subsequently  conquered 
Tripoli,  ana  other  places  of  importance  in  Northern 
\frica.  Died  in  1290. 

Kelij -Arslan.  See  Kilij-Arslan. 

Keller.  See  Cellarius. 

Keller,  kel'ler,  (Georg,)  a  German  Catholic  theolo- 
nan,  born  near  Bomdorf,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  1760. 
Jle  became  in  1806  pastor  at  Aarau,  where  his  opinions, 
fchich  leaned  towards  Protestantism,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Catholic  clergy.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “The  Catholicon.”  Died  in  1827. 

Keller,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  author,  born  at  Gouda, 
February  13,  1829.  He  became  well  known  as  an  editor, 
and  as  author  of  a  large  number  of  novels,  books  of 
travel,  dramatic  poems,  art-criticisms,  etc.  His  books 
for  the  young  are  highly  popular. 

Keller,  kel'ler,  (Godfrey,)  a  Swiss  poet,  born  at  Zu¬ 
rich  in  1819.  He  published  in  1846  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  were  received  with  such  favour  that  the  Senate  of 
Zurich  voted  him  a  pension  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  literary  studies.  His  “  New  Poems”  appeared  in  1851, 
“Green  Henry,”  a  historical  romance,  in  1854,  and  in 
1856  his  best-known  work,  “The  People  of  Seldwyla,” 
a  collection  of  short  stories  illustrating  Swiss  manners. 
His  later  books  include  “  Zurich  Novels”  and  “  Seven 
Legends,”  (1872.)  Died  July  15,  1890. 

Keller,  (Jean  Balthasar,)  a  brass -founder,  born  in 
Xurich,  Switzerland,  in  1638  ;  died  in  1702. 

Keller,  (Joseph,)  an  able  German  engraver,  bom  at 
Linz,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1815,  became  professor  of  en¬ 
graving  at  Dusseldorf.  Among  his  works  are  a  large 
tngraving  of  Raphael’s  “Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,” 
and  several  prints  after  Overbeck.  Died  May  31,  1873. 

Keller,  von,  fon  kel'ler,  (Heinrich  Adelbert,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Pleidelsheim,  Wiirtemberg, 
July  15,  1812.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  became  a 
clergyman,  and  librarian  of  that  university.  He  was 
very  laborious  as  an  editor  of  old  texts,  French  and 
especially  German.  Died  March  7>  1883. 

Keller  von  Steinbok,  kel'l?r  fon  stin'bok,  (Fried¬ 
rich  Ludwig,)  a  Swiss  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at 
Zurich  in  1799,  became  professor  of  law  at  Halle  in  1843. 
Died  at  Berlin,  September  12,  i860. 

.  Kellerhoven,  kel'ler-ho'ven,  (Moritz,)  a  German 
fainter  and  engraver,  born  at  Altenrath,  duchy  of  Berg, 
.h  1758,  became  court  painter  at  Munich  about  1806. 
ile  excelled  in  portraits,  and  engraved  many  of  his  own 
works.  Died  in  1830. 

Kellermann,  de,  deh  k^l^R'mflN',  (Francois  Chris- 
TOPHE,)  Duke  of  Valmy,  a  distinguished  French  mar¬ 
shal,  of  German  extraction,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1735- 
After  serving  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant-general  in  1792,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  command  the  central  army  on  the  Moselle.  He  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Valmy 
in  September,  1792.  Having  been  accused  of  treachery 
by  Custine  and  others,  he  was  imprisoned  for  ten  months, 
and  only  released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In  1795 
he  became  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and 
after  his  return  to  Paris  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  cavalry,  in  1798.  He  was  created  in  1804  senator  and 
marshal  of  France,  and  in  1806  he  obtained  from  Napo¬ 
leon  the  command  of  the  reserve  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
other  distinctions.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII. 
he  was  made  a  peer,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Louis.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Db  Salve,  “Fragments  historiques  sur  le  Mar^chal  de  Kel¬ 
lermann, ’’  1807;  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et de  1  Empire : 
Botidoux,  “  Esquisse  de  la  Carrifere  militaire  de  i .  C.  de  iveuer- 
mann,”  1817;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale." 

Kellermann,  de,  (Francois  Christophe  Edmond,) 
Duke  of  Valmy,  a  son  of  Francis  Etienne,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1802.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  in  1839,  1842,  and  1844.  Died  in  1868. 

Kellermann,  de,  (Francois  Etienne,)  Duke  of 
Valmy,  born  at  Metz  in  1770,  was  a  son  of  General  Kel¬ 
lermann,  noticed  above.  He  served  as  adjutant-genera 
under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1796,  became  a  general 
^brigade  in  1797,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory 
at  Marengo  in  1800.  About  1802  he  obtained  the  rank 
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of  general  of  division.  He  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz, 
where  he  directed  several  charges  of  cavalry.  In  1815 
he  fought  for  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Died  in  1835. 

Kel'ley,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Union  army,  born  in  New  Hampshire  about 
1807.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Philippi,  Virginia,  in  June, 
1861.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  “  railroad  district”  in  Northwestern  Virginia. 

Kel'ley,  (Edward,)  a  noted  astrologer,  born  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  England,  in  1555.  He  was  an  accomplice  of  the 
notorious  Dr.  Dee,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Germany. 
While  there,  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  impostor  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph ;  but,  having  afterwards  obtained  his 
release,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  He,  however,  resumed  his  old  practices, 
and  was  again  imprisoned.  In  an  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty,  he  fell  from  his  window,  and  was  mortally 
wounded,  in  1595.  He  wrote  various  works  upon  al¬ 
chemy  and  astrology. 

Kelley,  (William  D.,)  born  in  Philadelphia  about 
1814,  studied  law,  and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  About  1856  he  became 
an  active  Republican,  and  was  in  i860  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  elected 
a  member  ot  Congress  from  Philadelphia  in  i860,  and 
was  re-elected  each  successive  term  until  his  death.  In 
Congress  he  uniformly  acted  with  the  radical  Repub¬ 
licans.  Died  January  9,  1890. 

Kellgren,  chll'gRen,  (Johan  Henrik,)  an  eminent 
Swedish  poet,  born  in  West  Gothland  in  1751,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Abo,  in  Finland.  In  1786 
Gustavus  III.  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  and  likewise  chose  him  for  his  private  secre¬ 
tary  and  librarian.  His  works,  consisting  of  lyric  poetry 
and  four  operas,  were  published  in  1796,  in  3  vols.,  under 
the  title  of  “  Samlade  Skriftes.”  Died  in  1795* 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  N.  von  Ro- 
sbnstein,  “  J.  H.  Kellgr^ns  Lefnad,”  1796. 

Kellie,  Earl  of.  See  Erskine,  (T.  Alexander.; 
Kel'll-spn,  (Matthew,)  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  born  in  Northamptonshire  about  1560.  He  filled 
the  offices  of  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Rheims  and 
president  of  the  College  of  Douay.  He  wrote  numerous 
religious  and  controversial  works.  Died  in  1641. 

Kel'lpgg,  (Clara  Louise,)  an  American  singer,  born 
at  Sumterville,  South  Carolina,  in  July,  1842,  of  New 
England  parentage.  Her  father  was  a  prominent  inventor. 
She  made  her  d^but  in  1861,  and  has  since  sung  with 
great  applause  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and 
America.  She  was  married  in  1887  to  Carl  Strakosch. 

Kellogg,  (Martin,)  an  American  educator,  bora 
at  Vernon,  Connecticut,  in  1828.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale,  and  afterwards  studied  theology.  He  went 
to  California  as  a  home  missionary  in  1855,  became  a 
professor  in  the  College  of  California  in  1859  nnd 
in  the  University  of  California  in  1869,  and  president 
of  the  latter  in  1893.  Died  August  26,  1903. 

Kel'ljf,  (Sir  Fitzroy,)  a  British  lawyer,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1796.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  and  was  attorney-general  ir 
1858-59.  Died  September  17,  1880. 

Kelly,  (Frances  Maria,)  a  British  actress,  a  niece 
of  Michael  Kelly,  born  December  15,  1790.  She  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  m 
1799.  She  attained  great  eminence  in  her  profession, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Died  November  9,  1882.  _ 

Kelly,  (Hugh,)  a  dramatic  and  political  wrrter,  born 

at  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  in  1739-  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don,  where  he  became  the  editor  of  several  periodicals. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  “Vindication  of  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,”  and  the  plays  of  False 
Delicacy,”  (1768,)  “A  Word  to  the  Wise,5’  (1770*)  Md 
the  “School  for  Wives,”  (1774)  Died  in  1777. 

Kelly,  (John,)  a  clergyman  ot  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  born  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  1750. 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Manks  language,  a  dialect 
of  the  ancient  Celtic,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
versed,  and  wrote  “  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Ancient 
Gallic,  or  Language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  Died  in  1809. 
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Kelly,  (Michael,)  a  celebrated  singer  and  musical 
composer,  born  at  Dublin  in  1762.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  to  Naples,  and  received  lessons  there  from 
Fineroli  and  Aprili.  He  performed  with  eminent  success 
in  Italy,  and  also  in  Germany,  where  he  was  a  favourite 
with  the  emperor  Joseph  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
great  Mozart.  He  afterwards  became  first  singer  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London.  He  wrote  an  interesting 
work  entitled  “  Reminiscences”  of  his  contemporaries 
and  friends.  Died  in  1826. 

KeFtie,  (John  Scott,)  a  British  author,  born  at 
Dundee  in  1840.  He  became  an  editor  and  geog¬ 
rapher,  in  1885  librarian  and  in  1892  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  published  “  Applied 
Geography,”  (1890,)  “The  Partition  of  Africa,” 
(1894,)  and  other  works.  Edited  “Statesman’s 
Year-Book.” 

KePvin,  (William  Thomson,)  Lord,  an  emi¬ 
nent  British  physicist,  was  born  at  Belfast,  June  26, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  1846  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  knighted  in 
1866  in  reward  for  his  discoveries  in  the  transmission 
of  electrical  currents,  which  rendered  the  Atlantic 
cable  successful,  and  served  as  electrical  engineer  for 
this  and  several  other  ocean  telegraphs,  ending  with 
the  Mackay-Bennett  cable  of  1879.  He  enjoyed  the 
highest  distinction  in  science  for  his  numerous  and 
valuable  researches  in  physical  phenomena,  his  atten¬ 
tion  being  directed  both  to  pure  and  to  applied 
science.  His  vortex  theory  of  atoms  (subsequently 
abandoned  by  him)  attracted  world-wide  attention. 
No  physical  scientist,  in  brief,  has  made  a  greater 
mark  upon  his  age  than  Lord  Kelvin,  which  title  was 
given  him  in  1892.  He  was  president  of  the  British 
Association  in  1871,  of  the  Royal  Society  1890-95, 
and  published  several  collections  of  his  numerous 
scientific  papers  and  lectures.  He  died  Dec.  17,  1907. 

Kemble,  (Adelaide.)  See  Sartoris. 

Kem'ble,  (Charles,)  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
J.  P.  Kemble,  was  born  in  South  Wales  in  1775*  He 
wTas  educated  at  Douay,  in  France,  and  became  an  actor 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1792  he  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  as  “  Malcolm”  in  “  Macbeth,”  and  continued  upon 
the  stage  as  a  successful  actor  until  1840.  Died  in  1854. 

Kemble,  (Elizabeth,)  a  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble, 
was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1761.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1783.  In  form  and 
expression,  as  well  as  in  the  applause  which  she  re¬ 
ceived,  she  has  been  compared  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons.  In  1785  she  married  an  actor  named  Whitlock, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  America  in  1792.  In  this 
country  she  became  a  great  favourite,  and  performed 
several  times  before  General  Washington.  Died  in  1836. 

Kemble,  (Frances  Anne,)  often  called  Fanny 
Kemble,  a  popular  English  actress  and  writer,  born  in 
London  in  181 1,  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble.  She 
performed  both  tragedy  and  comedy  with  eminent  suc¬ 
cess.  About  1832  she  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  married  Pierce  Butler,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  in  1849,  and  afterwards,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  resided  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  She  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Journal  of  a  Residence  in  America,”  (1835,) 
“The  Star  of  Seville,”  a  drama,  (1837,)  “Journal  of  a 
Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation  in  1838-39,”  (1863,) 
“  Records  of  a  Girlhood,”  (1878,)  and  “  Records  of  Later 
Life,”  (1882.)  Died  January  16,  1893. 

^  Kemble,  (George  Stephen,)  another  brother  of  the 
Kemble  family,  and  a  distinguished  actor,  was  born  in 
Herefordshire  in  1758.  He  first  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1783,  and  afterwarcte  was  successively  the 
manager  of  the  theatres  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Drury  Lane.  Died  in  1822. 

Kemble,  (John  Mitchell,)  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
and  historian,  son  of  Charles  Kemble  the  actor,  was 
born  in  1807,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  For  several  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
“British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.”  He  became 
a  member  of  various  foreign  scientific  and  historical 


societies.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  “The  Saxons  in 
England  ;  a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  (2  vols.,  1849.) 
Died  in  1857. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March  and  May,  1857. 

Kemble,  (John  Philip,)  an  eminent  English  trage¬ 
dian,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  son 
of  Roger  Kemble,  was  born  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire, 
in  1757.  He  first  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  educated  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  at  Douay,  France.  In  1776  he  again 
went  on  the  stage,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  in 
his  profession.  In  1783  he  first  performed  as  “  Hamlet” 
in  London  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  subsequently 
became  a  shareholder  and  manager  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  He  retired  from  his  profession  in  1817.  On 
this  occasion  a  public  dinner  was  given  him,  at  which 
Lord  Plolland  presided.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he 
then  went  to  reside  in  the  south  of  France,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1823. 
As  an  actor,  Kemble  excelled  in  the  highest  order  of 
tragedy.  He  possessed  an  elegant  and  discriminating 
taste,  and  was  learned  and  refined.  His  manners  were 
uncommonly  attractive.  He  enjoyed  a  high  character  aa 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour. 

Kemble,  (Roger,)  a  distinguished  actor,  born  in  Here¬ 
ford,  England,  in  1721.  In  1753  he  married  Sarah  Ward, 
an  actress,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  Among 
these  were  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Philip  Kemble,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kemble,  and  Charles  Kemble,  all  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  this  work.  Died  in  1802. 

Kemeny,  kSm'an,  (Sigmund,)  Baron  of,  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  writer  and  journalist,  born  in  1816.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Pesth,  where  he 
advocated  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  next  year  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Respublica.”  He 
wrote  several  popular  romances.  Died  Sept.  22,  1875. 

Kemp,  (George  Mickle,)  the  designer  of  the  Scott 
monument  at  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  New  Hall,  in 
Scotland,  about  1794.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  as  a 
draughtsman,  and,  when  plans  were  requested  for  the 
Scott  monument,  he  furnished  one  which  was  preferred, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  execution  of  it.  Died 
in  1844 

Kemp,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  Kent  about 
1400,  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1452,  and 
subsequently  became  lord  chancellor.  He  had  distin¬ 
guished  abilities  both  as  a  primate  and  statesman.  Died 
in  1454. 

Kemp,  (Joseph,)  a  distinguished  musical  composer, 
and  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1778;  died  in  1824.  Among  his  productions 
are  the  anthems  “I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,”  “A  Sound 
of  Battle  is  in  the  Land,”  and  “  The  Siege  of  Ischia,” 
an  opera. 

Kempelen,  von,  fon  kgm'peh-lgn,  (Wolfgang,)  a 
famous  mechanical  genius,  and  the  inventor  of  the  chess 
machine,  was  born  at  Presburg  in  1734.  His  remarkable 
talent  for  chess-playing  made  him  a  favourite  at  the 
court  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  created  him  an  imperial 
councillor.  In  1769  he  exhibited  to  the  empress  his 
so-called  automaton  chess-player,  a  figure  in  size  and 
appearance  like  a  Turk,  which,  though  opposed  by  the 
best  players,  was  nearly  always  victorious ;  but,  after 
astonishing  and  puzzling  all  Europe,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  figure  concealed  within  it  a  Russian  dwarf,  a 
famous  chess-player,  who  directed  its  motions.  He  also 
invented  the  speaking-machine,  having  the  form  of  a 
wooden  box  provided  with  a  bellows.  This  was  made  to 
speak  words  distinctly  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child. 
Kempelen  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  the  Mechanism  of  Human 
Speech.”  Died  in  1804. 

Kem'pen-felt,  (Richard,)  an  English  admiral,  the 
son  of  a  Swede  in  the  English  service,  was  born  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1720.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry 
and  activity,  and  in  1779  was  made  a  rear-admiral.  He 
went  down  with  the  “  Royal  George,”  at  Spithead,  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1782,  a  calamity  touchingly  commemorated  by 
Cowper  in  a  poem  “  On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George.” 
Kempenfelt  wrote  some  good  religious  poetry,  of  which 
the  lyric  “  Burst,  ye  emerald  gates”  is  the  best-known. 
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Kem'per,  (Jackson,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  December 
24,  1789-  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1809, 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1814,  and  was 
for  twenty  years  a  clergyman  of  Philadelphia.  In  1835 
he  was  consecrated  a  missionary  bishop  for  the  Western 
States.  In  1859,  after  long  and  severe  labours  through¬ 
out  a  wide  field,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Wisconsin. 
Died  at  Delafield,  Wisconsin,  May  24,  1870. 

Ksmper,  kSm'per,  (Jan  Melchior,)  an  able  Dutch 
jurist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1776.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Leyden  in  1809,  and  published  a  numbei 
of  works  on  law.  Died  in  1824. 

See  M.  Siegenbeek,  “Memoria  J.  M.  Kemperi,”  1824. 

Kem'per,  (Reuben,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
various  engagements  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
and  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans 
under  General  Jackson.  Died  in  1826. 

Kemph,  k£mf,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German  theologian 
and  writer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1397  ;  died  in  1497. 

Kempis,  d,  5  kSm'pis,  (Thomas,)  or  Thomas  Ham'- 
er-ken,  a  celebrated  German  ascetic  writer,  born  at 
Kempen,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  about  1380.  He 
became  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Saint 
Agnes,  and  spent  much  time  in  copying  religious  books. 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  fifteen  years  in  writing  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  He  also  wrote  several  original  treat¬ 
ises.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  the  well-known  work 
entitled  “  De  Imitatione  Christi but  it  remains  ar 
unsettled  question  whether  he  composed  or  only  tran¬ 
scribed  it.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  each 
side  of  this  question.  Died  in  1471. 

See  Brewer,  “  Thomae  k  Kempis  Biographia,”  1676;  Baehring, 
“Thomas  von  Kempen,”  etc.,  1854;  Mooren,  “Nachrichten  liber 
Thomas  k  Kempis,”  Crefeld,  1855,  (said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
biographies  of  T.  k  Kempis;)  Malou,  “Recherches  sur  le  veritable 
Auteur  de  limitation, ”  1858;  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Mar- 
tvrsj”  Philadelphia,  1867  ;  Charles  Hoffmann,  “  T.  k  Kempis  et  ses 
Ecnts,”  1848;  J.  P.  Silbert,  “  Gersen,  Gerson  und  Kempis,  oder 
ist  Einer  von  diesen  Dreien  der  Verfasser,”  etc.,  1828;  “  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Ki§n,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated  English  prelate,  born  at 
Berkhamstead  in  1637,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  About 
1679  he  went  to  Holland  as  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  who  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  1684.  “He  was,”  says  Macaulay,  “a  man  of  parts 
and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  .  .  . 
Before  he  became  a  bishop,  he  had  maintained  the 
honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the  court  was  at 
Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwinn  [a  mistress  of  Charles] 
lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as  a  preben¬ 
dary.  The  king  had  sense  enough  to  respect  so  manly 
a  spirit.  Of  all  the  prelates  he  liked  Ken  the  best.” 
Deprived  of  his  bishopric  as  a  nonjuror  upon  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  William  III.,  he  was  regarded  with  the  highest 
esteem  even  by  his  opponents.  Queen  Anne,  upon  her 
accession,  granted  him  a  pension.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  volumes  of  elaborate  sermons,  and  of  many 
poetical  productions  of  a  religious  character.  “  His 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns,”  says  the  writer  above 
quoted,  “are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of  dwell¬ 
ings.”  He  died  in  171 1. 

See  W.  Hawkins,  “Life  of  Bishop  Ken,”  1713;  W.  L.  Bowles, 
“Life  of  Thomas  Ken,”  1830;  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,” 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1851;  Miss 
Strickland,  “Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops,”  etc.,  London,  1866; 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1832. 

KSn'dal,  (George,)  an  English  nonconformist  minis¬ 
ter,  born  in  Devonshire,  was  a  Calvinist.  He  became 
rector  of  Blissland,  in  Cornwall,  from  which  he  was 
ejected  about  1662.  Died  in  1663. 

Kendal,  (Margaret  Brunton,)  an  English  actress, 
better  known  by  her  stage  and  maiden  name  of  Madge 
Robertson.  She  was  born  at  Great  Grimsby,  March 
15,  1849,  went  upon  the  stage  in  1865,  and  in  1869  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Kendal,  an  actor,  whose  name  was  originally 
Grimston.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  one  of  the  leading  actresses 
in  comedy  of  the  recent  British  stage. 

Ken'dall,  (Amos,)  an  able  American  statesman,  born 
at  Dunstable,  Massachusetts,  1^*1789.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  subsequently,  removing 


to  Kentucky,  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry 
Clay.  lie  supported  General  Jackson  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  of  1829,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
him  an  auditor  of  the  treasury  department.  He  was 
made  postmaster-general  in  1835,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  post  till  1840.  He  began  about  1844  a  Life  of 
General  Jackson,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago.  Died  in  1869. 

Kendall,  (George  Wilkins,)  an  American  writer 
and  journalist,  born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1810.  He  removed  in  1835  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Lumsden  as  editor  of  the 
“  Picayune.”  In  1841  he  accompanied  the  Santa  Fe  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Texas,  of  which  he  published  an  account 
after  his  return.  He  brought  out  in  1851  a  work  entitled 
“The  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,”  with 
coloured  plates  of  the  principal  conflicts.  Died  in  1867. 

Kendall,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  and  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  born  about  1725;  died  in  1814. 
Among  his  works  are  a  “  Life  of  Thomas  Story,”  and 
“Precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 

KSn'drick,  (Asahel  C.,)  D.D.,  an  American  scholai 
and  Baptist  clergyman,  born  at  Poultney,  Vermont,  in 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1831.  He 
was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Madison  University, 
and  from  1850  to  1888  was  active  Greek  professor  in  the 
University  of  Rochester,  with  position  of  professor 
emeritus  until  his  death.  He  published  a  number  of 
religious  and  miscellaneous  works.  Died  Oct.  21,  1895. 

Kendrick,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born 
in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1777,  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy  in  Hamilton 
College  (now  Madison  University)  in  1822.  His  labours 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
Died  in  1848. 

Ken-eal'y,  (Dr.  Edward  Vaughan  Hyde,)  a  British 
lawyer  and  author,  born  at  Cork  in  1819.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became  noted  as  a 
translator  of  songs  from  foreign  languages,  of  which  he 
had  a  wonderful  knowledge.  His  ardent  zeal  on  behalf 
of  “the  Tichborne  claimant”  in  1873  gave  him  even 
greater  fame.  His  paper  “The  Englishman,”  founded  in 
1874,  had  a  very  great  popularity,  and  in  1875  he  was 
sent  to  Parliament.  His  principal  works  are  “  Bralla- 
ghan,”  (1845,)  and  “Goethe,  a  New  Pantomime,”  (1850.) 
Died  in  London,  April  16,  1880. 

Kenicius,  ki-nee'shems,  (Peter,)  Archbishop  of 
Upsal,  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  born  in  1555.  He  rendered  important  service  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  owing  to  his  efforts  parish 
hospitals  were  established  throughout  Sweden.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1636. 

Ken'ly,  (John  R.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  general, 
born  in  Baltimore  about  1820.  He  commanded  a  small 
force  which  was  attacked  at  Front  Royal  by  the  army 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  May  25,  1862.  Died  in  1891. 

Ken'nan,  (George,)  an  American  author,  born 
at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  1845.  He  became  a  telegraph 
operator,  and  explored  Eastern  Siberia  in  the  interest 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  writing 
his  experience  in  “Tent  Life  in  Siberia,”  (1870.) 
He  investigated  the  Russian  exile  system  in  Siberia 
1885-86,  and  published  “  Siberia  and  the  Exile 
System,”  (1890.)  He  delivered  lectures  1889-98, 
and  was  a  war  correspondent  in  Cuba  in  1898. 

Ken'na-way,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  diplomatist,  born 
at  Exeter  ‘in  1758.  He  became  a  captain  of  the  army  in 
India  in  1780,  and  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with 
Tippoo  Saib  in  1792.  Died  in  1836. 

Ken'n^-djf,  (Benjamin  Hall,)  D.D.,  an  English 
scholar,  a  brother  of  the  following,  was  born  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  November  6,  1804.  He  graduated  at  Saint 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1827,  and  in  1867  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  Be¬ 
sides  volumes  of  sermons,  poems,  lectures,  etc.,  he  pub¬ 
lished  translations  from  the  Greek  classics,  and  various 
Greek  text-books.  He  was  noted  for  his  extensive  and 
thorough  scholarship.  Died  April  6,  1889. 

Kennedy,  (Charles  Rann,)  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  son  of  Rann  Kennedy,  a  poet  and  divine, 
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was  born  near  Birmingham,  March  i,  1808,  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  published  poems, 
translations,  law-books,  etc.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
translator  (with  his  father)  of  Virgil  into  English  blank 
verse.  Died  in  1867. 

Ken'u?-d^,  (Grace,)  a  popular  Scottish  authoress, 
born  in  Ayrshire  in  1782.  She  published  several  moral 
and  religious  tales  of  great  merit.  Among  these  we 
may  name  “Anna  Ross,”  “The  Decision,”  and  “Jessy 
Allan,”  which  have  been  translated  into  German;  also 
“Father  Clement,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1825. 

Kennedy,  (Ildefonso,)  a  Scottish  Benedictine  and 
scientific  writer,  bom  at  Muthel  in  1721,  was  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  Died  in  1804. 

Kennedy,  (James,)  a  Scottish  prelate,  and  grandson 
of  Robert  III.,  was  born  about  1405.  He  was  raised  in 
1440  to  the  see  of  Saint  Andrew’s,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  a  lord  of  the  regency  until  James  III.  obtained 
his  majority.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  salutary  re¬ 
forms  whicn  he  effected  among  the  Scottish  clergy.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Saint  Salvator,  at 
Saint  Andrew’s.  Died  in  1466. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Kennedy,  (John,)  a  physician  and  antiquary,  born 
in  Scotland.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperor  Carausius.  Died  in  1760. 

Ken'ne-dy,  (John,)  an  English  author,  and  rector  of 
Bradley,  in  Derbyshire.  Among  his  works  is  “A  Scrip¬ 
ture  Chronology,”  (1752.)  Died  about  1770. 

Kennedy,  (John,)  D.D.,  a  Scottish  preacher,  born 
at  Killearnan,  Ross-shire,  August  n,  1819.  He  received 
a  university  education,  and  in  1844  was  ordained  min¬ 
ister  of  Dingwall,  afterwards  joining  the  Free  Church. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Man’s  Relation  to  God,”  “  Days 
of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire,”  and  “  The  Apostles  of 
the  North.”  He  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Scot¬ 
tish  pulpit  orators,  and  in  1881  was  prominent  as  an 
antagonist  of  the  opinions  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Ken'ne-dy,  (John  Pendleton,)  an  American  states¬ 
man  and  popular  writer,  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
1795.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  elected  in 
1820  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  three  times  elected  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  actively  supported  the  lead¬ 
ing  measures  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  1852.  He  published  several 
popular  works  of  fiction,  among  which  we  may  name 
“  Swallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion,” 
(1832,)  and  “  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency,”  (1835;)  also  a  “Life  of  William  Wirt,” 
besides  other  works.  Died  in  August,  1870. 

See  Griswold.  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Kennedy,  (Thomas  Francis,)  a  Scottish  reform 
politician,  born  near  Ayr  in  1788.  He  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1818  as  a  Whig.  His  public  life  was  devoted 
successfully  to  the  reform  of  the  Scottish  administration 
of  government.  Died  in  1879. 

Kennedy,  (Walter,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  Ayr¬ 
shire  about  1450.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  “  Flyting,” 
or  rhymed  controversy  with  the  poet  Dunbar ;  but  his 
oest  extant  work  is  “  The  Praise  of  Age.”  Died  in 
1508. 

Kennedy,  (William,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  litterateur , 
born  at  Paisley  in  1799.  He  published  in  1827  “Fitful 
Fancies,”  and  in  1830  “The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,  and 
other  Poems.”  He  resided  for  some  years  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  as  British  consul,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled 
“The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,”  (1841.)  He  returned  to  Great  Britain  m  1847, 
and  died  in  1849. 

Ken'n^t,  (Basil.)  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  brother  of  Bishop  Kennet,  born  in  Kent 
in  1674,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn.  He  returned  to 
England  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  wrote  various 
antiquarian  and  historical  works,  among  which  are  “The 
\ntiquities  of  Rome,”  (1696,)  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  republic,  and  “  Lives  and  Characters  of  Ancient 
Greek  Poets,”  (1697.)  Died  in  1715. 

See  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 


Kennet,  (White,)  an  English  prelate  and  author 
born  at  Dover  in  1660,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Oxford.  In  1699  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1718  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  great 
eloquence  and  as  a  scholar  of  indefatigable  industry  and 
perseverance,  as  well  as  for  his  opposition  to  the  High- 
Church  party.  Died  in  1728.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  may  mention  “  Parochial  Antiquities  attempted  in 
the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  and  other  Ad¬ 
jacent  Places  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucks,” 
(1695,)  and  “A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil,”  (1728,)  relating  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

See  W.  Newton,  “Life  of  White  Kennet,”  1730;  “Biographia 
Britannica.” 

Ken'neth.  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  died,  after  a  short 
reign,  in  606,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eugene  III. 

Kenneth  EL  succeeded  his  father,  Alpin,  as  King  of 
the  Scots,  in  834.  He  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
the  Britons,  and  reduced  the  Piets  to  subjection.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  sovereign  who  swayed  a 
sceptre  over  all  Scotland.  Died  about  858  a.d. 

Kenneth  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  97a 
He  repelled  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  established  a 
just  and  efficient  government  in  his  dominions,  and  is 
said  to  huve  been  the  first  monarch  who  gave  Scotland 
a  written  code  of  laws.  He  was  assassinated  in  994. 

See  Buchanan,  “  History  of  Scotland.” 

Ken'ney,  (Charles  Lamb,)  an  English  dramatist, 
critic,  and  journalist,  son  of  James  Kenney,  and  godson 
of  Charles  Lamb,  was  born  in  1823.  His  principal  works 
were  “  The  Gates  of  the  East,”  and  “  Life  and  Letters 
of  Balzac.”  Died  August  25,  1881. 

Kenney,  (James,)  an  Irish  poet,  born  in  1780.  He 
published  “Society,  with  other  Poems,”  (1803,)  and 
wrote  several  successful  farces  and  plays,  among  them 
“  Raising  the  Wind”  and  “  Sweethearts  and  Wives.” 
Died  in  1849. 

Ken'nI-cott,  (Benjamin,)  a  learned  divine  and  He¬ 
brew  scholar,  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
in  1718.  While  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  two  dis¬ 
sertations,  one  “On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,”  and 
the  other  “On  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,”  which 
procured  for  him,  free  of  expense  and  before  the  usual 
period,  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750. 
In  1753  he  published  a  treatise  on  “The  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,”  in  which 
he  unfolded  his  plan  of  collating  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Although  his  efforts  met  with 
opposition  from  some  of  the  clergy,  a  large  sum  was 
raised  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  and  several  men 
of  learning  were  employed  to  assist  him  in  his  labours- 
His  “  Hebrew  Bible,”  the  result  of  these  labours,  was 
issued  in  1776,  with  the  various  readings  attached.  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  his  assistants  in  this  valuable  work  con¬ 
sulted  sixteen  Samaritan  and  over  six  hundred  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  Died  at  Oxford  in  1783, 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Ken'11911,  (Robert  Lewis,)  a  Methodist  divine  and 
physician,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  17S9.  He  excelled 
m  various  branches  of  science,  particularly  geology,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  coal¬ 
fields  of  Alabama.  Died  in  1838. 

KSn'rick,  (Francis  Patrick,)  D.D.,  a  Catholic 
prelate,  born  at  Dublin  in  1797,  emigrated  in  1821 
to  America.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Dr.  Conwell  as 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  created  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  in  1851,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
the  pope  “  primate  of  honour,”  having  precedency  over 
all  other  Catholic  prelates  of  the  country.  He  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  for  learning,  ana  published,  among 
other  works,  “Dogmatic  Theology,”  and  “Moral  The¬ 
ology,”  (both  in  Latin.)  Died  in  1863. 

Kenrick,  (Peter  Richard,)  D.D.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1806.  Having  re¬ 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  he  became  editor  of  the  “  Cath¬ 
olic  Herald.”  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rosati,  in  1843,  he 
succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in  1847 
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•was  made  first  archbishop  of  that  city.  He  founded  sev¬ 
eral  charitable  institutions,  and  was  active  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  education.  Died  March  4,  1896. 

KSn'rick,  (William,)  an  English  writer,*  noted  for 
his  quarrelsome  disposition,  born  in  Hertfordshire  about 
1720,  published  “Epistles,  Philosophical  and  Moral,” 
in  poetry,  (1759,)  “A  Review  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  New  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakspeare,”  (1765,)  which  caused  a  controversy 
with  Johnson’s  friends,  a  “Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  and  a  poem  called  “Love  in  the  Suds,”  for 
which  he  was  sued  for  damages  by  Garrick,  whom  he 
had  libelled  in  it.  Died  in  1779. 

Ken'sett,  (John  Frederick,;  an  American  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in  1818. 
He  studied  in  London,  and  in  1845  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  his  “  View  of  Windsor  Castle.”  He 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  he  executed  several 
excellent  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.  Among  his  best 
American  landscapes  may  be  named  “Sunset  in  the 
Adirondacks,”  “  Franconia  Mountains,”  and  “  Hudson 
River  from  Fort  Putnam.”  He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1849.  Died  in  1872. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Kent,  (Charles  ;  in  full,  William  Charles  Mark,) 
an  English  journalist  and  Roman  Catholic  author,  born 
in  London,  November  3,  1823.  He  was  educated  in  the 
colleges  at  Prior  Park  and  Oscott  In  1859  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  Among  his 
publications  are  “  The  Vision  of  Cagliostro,”  (1847,)  “Ale- 
theia,”  (1850,)  “Dreamland,”  (1862,)  “  Poems,” 
(1870,)  “  Corona  Catholica,”  (in  fifty  languages,  1880,) 
“  Humour  and  Pathos  of  Charles  Dickens,”  (1884,) 
“  The  Modern  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,”  ( 1890,) 
etc.  His  wife  (nie  Ann  Young)  is  a  successful  novelist. 

Kent,  (Edward,)  Duke  of,  father  of  Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  was 
born  in  1767.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Geneva.  In 
1790  he  entered  the  army,  and  three  years  later  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Saint  Lucia.  In  1796  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1799  was  created  Duke  of  Kent 
and  Strathern  and  Earl  of  Dublin.  In  1802  he  became 
Governor  of  Gibraltar ;  but,  his  rigid  discipline  producing 
a  mutiny,  he  was  soon  after  recalled.  In  1818  he  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  was  a  liberal  patron  of  benevolent  enterprises. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  “Life  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,”  by  Erskinb  Neale,  1850. 

Kent,  (Edward,)  LL.D.,  an  American  judge,  born  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  in  1825  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Bangor, 
Maine.  He  was  afterwards  twice  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Maine  in  1859.  Died  at  Bangor,  May  19,  1877. 

Kent,  (James,)  a  distinguished  organist  and  musical 
composer,  born  at  Winchester  in  1700.  He  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London.  Upon 
finishing  his  education,  he  was  successively  chosen  or¬ 
ganist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  He  published  a  popular  work  containing 
“Twelve  Anthems”  of  his  composition.  Died  in  1776. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music.” 

Kent,  (James,)  an  eminent  American  jurist,  born  in 
Putnam  county,  New  York,  in  July,  1763.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1781,  studied  law,  and  commenced  the 
ractice  of  his  profession  at  Poughkeepsie.  In  politics 
e  was  a  Federalist.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  legal 
knowledge.  He  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New 
York  about  1793,  and  a  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  1798  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  and  in  1804  became  chief  justice.  He 
lectured  on  law  at  Columbia  College.  His  important 
decisions  in  law  and  equity  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Reports  of  Johnson  and  Caines.  He  became  chancellor 
in  1814,  and  retired  from  that  office  in  1823,  after  which 
he  was  again  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College.  He 
published  “  Commentaries  on  American  Law,”  (4  vols., 
1826-30,)  which  is  a  standard  work  of  high  authority* 
and  a  production  of  great  literary  merit.  Referring  to 
this  work,  Judge  Story  remarks,  “These  Commentaries 


have  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  juridical  classic, 
and  have  placed  their  author  in  the  first  rank  in  the 
benefactors  of  the  profession.  They  embody  the  prin* 
ciples  of  law  in  pages  as  attractive  by  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  their  style  as  they  are  instructive  by  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  their  learning.”  («  On  the  Con¬ 
flict  of  Laws.”)  “It  will  be  a  proud  distinction  to  Kent 
and  Story,”  says  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  October, 
I^52»  (P-  340,)  “that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other 
men  to  put  an  end  to  the  indifference  of  English  lawyers 
to  the  learning  of  their  American  brethren.”  Judge 
Kent  had  a  high  reputation  for  virtue.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  December,  1847,  leaving  one  son,  William. 

See  John  Duer,  “  Discourse  on  the  Life  of  James  Kent ;”  “  Na¬ 
tional  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. 

Kent,  (Maria  Louisa  Victoria,)  Duchess  of,  born 
in  1786,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
She  was  married  about  1803  to  Prince  Emich  Karl  of 
Leiningen,  and  again  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  1818.  Vic¬ 
toria,  Queen  of  England,  was  the  issue  of  her  second 
marriage.  Died  in  1861. 

Kent,  (William,)  the  founder  of  the  English  style 
of  landscape-gardening,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about 
1685.  He  studied  painting,  which  he  soon  abandoned 
for  ornamental  architecture.  Among  his  best  designs  is 
that  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Stowe.  His  fame,  how¬ 
ever,  rests  chiefly  on  the  great  improvement  he  effected 
in  landscape-gardening,  by  substituting  the  close  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature  for  the  stiff  and  formal  style  of  the  French 
and  Dutch.  Walpole  has  styled  him  “the  creator  of 
modern  gardening.”  Died  in  1748. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Kent,  (William,)  an  American  lawyer,  son  of  James 
Kent,  the  eminent  jurist,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
1802.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Seward  a  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  New  York.  Having  resigned 
that  office,  he  practised  law  in  New  York  City.  Died  in 
January,  1861. 

KentT-fern,  Saint,  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  became 
Bishop  of  Glasgow.  He  is  said  to  have  converted  many 
of  the  natives  to  Christianity.  Died  about  600. 

Ken'tpn,  (Simon,)  an  American  soldier,  born  in  Fau¬ 
quier  county,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  associates  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Kentucky  pioneer.  He  fought  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  subsequently 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Died  in  1836. 

Ken'ygn,  (James  Benjamin,)  a  clergyman-poet, 
born  at  Frankfort,  New  York,  in  1858.  He  studied 
theology  and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry.  He 
published  “  In  Realms  of  Gold,”  “An  Oaten  Pipe,” 
and  other  volumes  of  poetry. 

Kenyon,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Jamaica 
about  1783,  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  He  published 
“  A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other  Poems.”  Died  in  1856. 

Kenyon,  (Lloyd,)  Lord,  an  eminent  English  law¬ 
yer,  and  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  was  born  at 
Greddington,  in  Flintshire,  October  5,  1732.  He  be¬ 
came  in  1754  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1761.  With  too  high  a  sense 
of  honour  to  employ  artifice,  and  having  no  influentia, 
friends  to  assist  him,  several  years  elapsed  before  he 
obtained  practice.  In  1779  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  able  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  on  trial  for 
treason.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  attorney-general. 
In  1788  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Ken¬ 
yon,  Baron  Greddington.  He  died  in  1802,  after  having 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  Lord  Kenyon  was  generally 
popular,  though  his  extremely  parsimonious  habits,  added 
to  his  overbearing  and  haughty  manner  towards  the  bar¬ 
risters  as  well  as  towards  his  associate  judges,  made  him 
no  favourite  with  the  members  of  his  profession.  As  a 
justice,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  for  his  impartial  severity  upon 
offenders  of  every  rank. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices;”  “Sketch 
of  the  Life,  eta  of  Lord  Kenyon,”  London,  1802 ;  Foss,  “The  Judges 
of  England.” 

Keogh,  ke'o,  (William,)  an  Irish  lawyer,  born  at 
Galway  in  1817.  He  published  “The  Practice  of  the 
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Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland.”  In  1856  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas.  Died  September  30,  1878. 

Kepler,  k£p'ler,  or  Keppler,  [Lat.  Keple'rus,] 
(Johann,)  a  celebrated  German  astronomer,  born  at  or 
near  Weil,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1571.  His  father,  Henry  Kepler,  lost  nearly  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  by  becoming  surety  for  a  friend,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  position  of  tavern-keeper  at  Elmendingen.  About 
1586  he  entered  the  monastic  school  of  Maulbronn, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Tubingen, 
which  he  quitted  in  1591  with  the  degree  of  master. 
In  1594  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria.  He  published,  under  the  title  of 
“Mysterium  Cosmographicum,”  (1596,)  an  account  of 
his  inquiries  and  speculations  in  relation  to  the  number, 
distances,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planets.  In  1597  he 
married  a  widow  named  Barbara  von  Muller.  Kepler 
and  the  other  Protestant  professors  were  driven  from 
Gratz  by  persecution  about  1600.  He  visited  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  then  resided  near  Prague,  and  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  emperor  Rudolph.  At  the  request  of 
Rudolph,  he  began  to  assist  Tycho  in  the  formation  of 
astronomical  tables ;  but  his  relations  with  that  astrono¬ 
mer  were  not  very  agreeable  to  either. 

On  the  death  of  Tycho,  in  October,  1601,  Kepler  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the  emperor, 
with  a  salary  of  1500  florins,  and  inherited  his  unpub¬ 
lished  observations.  He  published  in  1604  an  important 
contribution  to  the  science  of  optics,  entitled  a  “  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Vitellio.”  After  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor  he  resided  for  some  years  at  Linz.  In  1609 
he  produced  his  greatest  work,  “Astronomia  nova,  seu 
Physica  celestis  tradita  Commentariis  de  Motibus  Stellae 
Martis,”  in  which  he  announced  two  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  periods  and  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
which  are  known  as  Kepler’s  Laws.  These  are  :  1,  that 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical ;  2,  the  radius- 
vector,  or  line  extending  from  a  planet  to  the  sun,  de¬ 
scribes  or  passes  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  3,  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  planets  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 
“These  laws  constitute  undoubtedly,”  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  “  the  most  important  and  beautiful  system  of 
geometrical  relations  which  have  ever  been  discovered 
by  a  mere  inductive  process,  independent  of  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  theoretical  kind.  They  comprise  within 
them  a  compendium  of  the  motions  of  all  the  planets, 
and  enable  us  to  assign  their  places  in  their  orbits  at  any 
instant  of  time,  past  or  to  come.”  “This  beautiful  and 
simple  law,”  says  Professor  Playfair,  in  reference  to  the 
third  law,  “had  a  value  beyond  what  Kepler  could  pos¬ 
sibly  conceive  ;  yet  a  sort  of  scientific  instinct  instructed 
him  in  its  great  importance.  He  has  marked  the  year 
and  the  day  when  it  became  known  to  him :  it  was  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1618.”  His  third  law  was  discovered 
with  infinite  satisfaction  in  1618,  and  announced  in  his 
“  Harmonice  Mundi,”  (1619,)  the  title  and  contents  of 
which  recall  the  ideas  of  Pythagoras  on  celestial  har¬ 
mony.  Kepler  imagines  that  in  this  music  of  the  spheres 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  perform  the  bass,  Mars  the  tenor, 
and  the  Earth  and  Venus  the  haute-contre.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  sun  to  be  the  source  of  motion  as  well  as  of 
light  and  heat.  The  treasury  of  the  emperor  was  so 
exhausted  by  war  that  Kepler  could  not  obtain  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  salary,  and  often  felt  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
After  the  death  of  Rudolph,  (1612,)  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Linz.  His  first  wife  having 
died,  he  married  Susanna  Rettinger,  about  1614.  In 
1620  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  an  English 
ambassador,  who  invited  him  to  remove  to  England; 
but  he  declined.  He  expended  the  labour  of  several 
years  on  his  “  Rudolphine  Tables,”  which  were  published 
in  1627  and  were  highly  prized.  Among  his  important 
works  is  his  “  Dioptrica,”  (1611,)  in  which  he  describes 
the  astronomical  telescope  with  two  convex  lenses.  The 
invention  of  this  form  of  telescope  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Kepler  was  so  devoted  to  science,  and  had  so  little  re¬ 
gard  for  riches,  except  those  of  the  mind,  that  he  used 
to  say  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he 
had  written  than  possess  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  He  died 


at  Ratisbon  in  November,  1630,  leaving  four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

See  Drinkwater  Bethunb,  “Life  of  Kepler,”  in  the  “Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge;”  Breitschwerd,  “Keplers  Leben  und  Wir- 
ken,”  1831:  Sir  David  Brewster,  “Martyrs  of  Science,”  1841; 
Arago,  “  Notices  biographiques,”  tome  ii. ;  Dr.  F.  Hoefer,  article 
in  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4ndrale  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  June,  1835;  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  i860. 

Kepler,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  physician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Prague  in  1607.  He  practised 
at  Bale,  Strasburg,  and  Konigsberg,  and  wrote  several 
works.  Died  in  1663. 

Keplerus.  See  Kepler,  (Johann.) 

Kep'pel,  (Augustus,)  an  English  admiral,  son  of 
William,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  born  in  1725.  In  1761, 
as  commander  of  a  small  squadron,  he  captured  Belle- 
Isle,  and  the  following  year  was  created  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue.  In  1778  he  became  admiral.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Viscount  Keppel,  Baron 
Elden,  and  was  twice  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty.  He  was  accused  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  of  neglect 
of  duty  in  an  action  against  the  French  in  July,  1778,  and 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  by  which  he  was  honourably 
acquitted.  Died  in  1786. 

Keppel,  (Lady  Caroline,)  the  reputed  author  of  the 
popular  song  “  Robin  Adair,”  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
1735.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  and  married  Robert  Adair,  an  Irish  surgeon, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  family. 

Keppel,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  See  Albemarle. 

Keppel,  (George  Thomas,)  an  English  officer,  born 
in  1799,  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1832  and  in  1847,  and  in  1851 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  He  published  a  “Journey 
across  the  Balkan.”  Died  January  31,  1891. 

Keppler.  See  Kepler. 

Kepp'l$r,  (Joseph  Ferdinand,)  a  distinguished  cari¬ 
caturist,  born  in  Vienna,  (Austria,)  February  2,  1838. 
After  working  as  a  photographer,  caricaturist,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  comedian,  he  came  to  the  United  States  about 
1869,  and  was  a  theatrical  manager  at  Saint  Louis.  In 
1873  he  became  connected  with  a  weekly  periodical  in 
New  York,  and  in  1876  founded  “  Puck,”  a  well-known 
and  successful  comic  paper.  Died  February  19,  1894. 

Ker,  ker  or  kar,  (John,)  of  Kersland,  a  Scottish 
philologist,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  employed  as  a  political  agent  by  William  III.,  and 
published  “Memoirs  and  Secret  Negotiations,”  (3  vols., 
1726.)  He  was  born  in  1673,  and  died  in  1726. 

Ker,  (John,)  an  eminent  bibliographer,  born  in  London 
in  1740,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1755  in  the  Scottish  dukedom,  and  also  in 
the  British  peerage  as  Earl  and  Baron  Ker  of  Wakefield. 
He  died  in  1804.  In  the  accumulation  of  his  library, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  private 
collection  in  Great  Britain,  he  exhibited  remarkable 
industry  and  rare  judgment.  The  sale  of  these  books 
after  his  death  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world.  One — “  11  Decamerone  di  Boccaccio” — was 
sold  for  ^2250. 

Ker,  (Robert.)  See  Carr. 

Ker  Porter.  See  Porter,  (Robert  Ker.) 

Keralio,  de,  deh  k^h-rt'le'o',  (Louis  Ftfi.ix  Guine 
ment — gin'mdN',)  a  French  officer  and  litterateur,  born 
in  Brittany  in  1731.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
one  upon  the  “General  Principles  of  Tactics.”  Died  in 
1793- 

Keratry,  de,  deh  ki'ri'tRe',  (Auguste  Hilarion,) 
a  French  litterateur  and  statesman,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1769.  He  was  twice  chosen  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  1818  and  in  1827,  and  was  made  a  peer  in 
1837.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “  Moral  and  Physi¬ 
ological  Inductions,”  (1817,)  and  several  romances  and 
poems.  Died  in  1859. 

Keratry,  de,  (Emile,)  Count,  a  French  author, 
born  at  Paris  in  1832.  He  served  in  the  army  1854- 
65,  and  subsequently  was  in  public  life  for  a  few  years. 
He  wrote  “  A  bon  Chat  bon  Rat,”  (1856,)  “  La  Vie 
de  Club,”  (1S62,)  t:  A  Travers  le  passe,”  (1887,)  etc. 

Kerckherdere,  k?Rk'h$R'deh-reh,  (Jan  Geraart,) 
a  Dutch  philologist  and  theologian,  born  near  Maestricht 


a.  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b>  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  9, 5,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  moon; 
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about  167S.  He  was  professor  at  Louvain,  and  wrote 
several  works.  Died  in  1738. 

Kerckkove,  vail  den,  vin  d£n  kgRk'ho'veh,  (Jan 
Polyander,)  a  Protestant  theologian,  of  Dutch  extrac¬ 
tion,  born  at  Metz  in  1568.  In  1609  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  chosen  rector  eight  times. 
Died  in  1646. 

Kerckkove,  van  den,  written  also  Kerckcliove, 
(Joseph,)  an  able  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Bruges  in 
1669.  He  painted  sacred  history.  Died  in  1724. 

Kereem-  (Kerim-  or  Kerym-)  Khffn,  ker-eem'  KSn, 
became  sovereign  of  Persia  in  1750.  He  was  an  able 
warrior,  lawgiver,  and  statesman.  Died  about  1780. 

Ker'foot,  (John  Barrett,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop, 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  1,  1816.  He  came  in 
1819  to  the  United  States,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  was  assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Saint  Paul’s  College,  on  Long  Island,  from  1837  to  1842, 
was  rector  of  the  College  of  Saint  James,  in  Maryland, 
from  1842  to  1864,  and  president  of  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  from  1864  to  1866.  In  1866  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Pittsburg.  Died  July  10,  1881. 

Kergu41en-Tr6marec,  de,  deh  kgR'g&'ISN'  tR&'ml'- 
r£k',  (Ives  Joseph,)  a  celebrated  French  navigator,  born 
at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  in  1745.  Having  previously 
visited  the  North  Sea,  he  set  out  in  1771  on  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  the  following  year  discovered,  in  49 
south  latitude,  the  island  to  which  Captain  Cook  gave, 
in  1776,  the  name  ot  Kerguelen’s  Land.  He  published 
a  “Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Shores  of  Iceland,  Greenland,”  etc.,  (1771,)  and  “An 
Account  of  Two  Voyages  in  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Indies,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1797. 

Kerhallet,  de,  deh  k^riFl^',  (Charles  Philippe,) 
a  French  hydrographer,  born  in  Brittany  in  1809.  He 
became  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  employed  many 
years  in  surveying  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  published  a 
“Manual  for  the  Navigation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,” 
(3  vols.,  1853.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1863. 

Keri,  ka'ree,  (Francis  Borgia,)  a  historian  and  Jesuit, 
born  at  Zemplin,  in  Hungary,  w'rote  a  “  History  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East.”  Died  in  1769. 

Keri,  (John  or  JAnos,)  a  learned  Hungarian  bishop, 
who  wrote  “  Ferocia  Martis  Turcici,”  a  history  of  the 
different  Turkish  invasions  of  Hungary.  Died  in  1685. 

Kerim-Kkffn.  See  Kereem-Khan. 

Kern,  k^Rn,  (J.  Conrad,)  a  Swiss  statesman  ot  the 
Liberal  party,  was  born  at  Berlingen  in  1808.  He  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Federal  Tribunal  in  1850,  and 
President  of  the  republic  in  1875.  Died  in  1888. 

Kern,  k^Rn,  (Vincenz,)  a  skilful  German  surgeon, 
Dorn  at  Gratz  in  1760.  He  became  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  is  said  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  important  reforms  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  He 
published  several  professional  works.  Died  in  1829. 

Ker'nahan,  (Coulson,)  an  English  author,  was 
born  at  Ilfracombe  in  1858,  and  educated  at  St.  Al¬ 
bans.  Among  his  works  are  “  A  Dead  Man’s  Diary,” 
(1890,)  “Book  of  Strange  Sins,”  (1893,)  “God  and 
the  Ant,”  (1895,)  “Captain  Shannon,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Kerner,  kfeR'ner,  (Andreas  Justinus,)  a  German 
lyric  poet,  born  at  Ludwigsburg  in  1786.  He  published 
in  1 81 1  “Travelling  Shadows,  by  the  Magic-Lantern 
Player,”  a  work  of  great  humour  and  originality,  in  1817 
“Romantic  Poems,”  and  in  1853  “The  Last  Bunch  of 
Blossoms.”  But  his  most  famous  work  was  “  The  Seeress 
of  Prevorst,”  (1829,)  a  biographical  sketch  of  Frederike 
Hauffe,  who  claimed  to  have  communications  with  the 
spirit-world.  He  died  February  21,  1862. 

Keroual,  kfir'roo-Sl',  or  Qu6rouaille,  kk'roo 'iV  or 
kVroo'&'ye,  (Louise  Penhoet,)  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
a  mistress  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  was  born  in  France 
about  1652.  She  went  to  England  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Henriette,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  received  the  title 
of  Duchess  o'-  Portsmouth  in  1673.  She  is  said  to  have 
used  her  influence  to  promote  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV. 
Died  in  1734. 

Kerr,  ker  or  kar,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  surgeon  and 
scientific  writer,  born  about  1755,  was  a  member  of  the 


Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  Among 
his  works  are  “The  Animal  Kingdom  or  Zoological 
System  of  Linnaeus,”  “  The  Natural  History  of  Quad¬ 
rupeds  and  Serpents,”  and  a  “  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Reign  of  Robert  Bruce.”  The  first  and  second  are 
translations.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ” 

Kersaint.  See  Duras,  de,  (Claire  Lechat.) 

Kersaint,  de,  deh  kgR'siN',  (Armand  Gui  Simon,) 
Count,  a  French  naval  commander,  born  in  Paris  about 
1741.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he 
{  made  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Girondists, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  boldly  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  king  and  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
Jacobins.  He  was  proscribed  and  executed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1793. 

Kerseubrock,  klr'sen-bRok',  (Hermann,)  a  German 
historian,  born  in  the  county  of  Lippe  in  1526.  His  chief 
work  is  a  “History  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Minister,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1585. 

Ker'sey,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  wiote  a  work  on  Algebra, 
(1673-) 

Kersseboom,  k§Rs'seh-bom',  (Willem,)  a  Dutch 
statistician,  born  in  1691,  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  population,  mortality,  etc.  Died  in  1771. 

See  Heuschling,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Kersseboom,”  1857; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Kervillars,  de,  deh  kgR've'yilR',  (Jean  Marie.)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  at  Vannes  in  1668.  He  produced  a 
version  of  Ovid’s  Elegies,  (1724.)  Died  in  1745. 

Kervyn  de  Lettenkove,  ker-vln'  (or  k^R'viN')  deh 
l^t'ten-ho'veh,  (Joseph  Marie  Bruno  Constantin,)  a 
Belgian  historian,  born  near  Bruges  in  1817.  As  a 
legislator,  he  was  long  a  distinguished  supporter  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  he  was  minister  of  the  interior  in 
1870  and  1871.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  a 
“  History  of  Flanders,”  and  a  translation  of  Milton’s 
works.  His  writings  are  in  French.  Died  in  1891. 

Kesav  Das,  k&s'iv  dis,  a  Brahman  author,  who  wrote 
in  Hindee.  His  writings  include  the  “  Rasikvriya,”  a 
treatise  on  rhetoric,  (written  in  1592  A.D.,)  the  “  Kama- 
chandrika,”  (a  religious  poem,  1602,)  the  “  Bhakta  lilam- 
rita,”  an  exposition  of  Vaishnava  doctrine,  etc.  His 
works  are  much  read  in  India. 

Kdsava,  ka'sa-va,  written  also  Cesava  and  KdQava, 
[from  the  Sanscrit  word  k$sd,  “  hair,”  probably  cognate 
with  the  Latin  ccesaries,  having  the  same  signification,] 
(i.e.  “having  beautiful  hair,”)  an  epithet  of  Krishna, 
(which  see  ;)  also,  a  surname  of  Booddha. 

KeskTib  Ckun'der  Sen,  (Baboo,)  written  also 
Babu  Kesab  Chandra  Sen,  an  East  Indian  religious 
leader,  born  in  Bengal,  December  19,  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  Calcutta,  partly  under  English  influences. 
Having  rejected  caste  and  idolatry,  he  joined  the  Brahma 
Samaj  founded  by  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders.  In  1866,  he,  with  the  more 
progressive  members  of  the  society,  broke  away  from  the 
old  Brahma  Samaj,  and  formed  “  the  Brahma  Samaj  of 
India.”  Died  at  Calcutta,  January  7,  1884. 

Kessel,  van,  v&n  k$s's$l,  (Ferdinand,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660,  was  patronized 
by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  William  III.  of 
England.  His  death  is  variously  dated  in  1696  and  about 
1710. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Kessel,  kes's^l,  or  Kessels,  van,  vin  kes'sels,  (Jan,) 
the  Elder,  a  Dutch  artist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1626, 
excelled  in  painting  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers.  His 
portraits  and  landscapes  were  also  of  superior  merit. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  Died  about  1692. 

Kessel,  van,  (Jan,)  the  Younger,  the  son,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers,  the  nephew,  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1648.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  portrait-painters  of  his  time  ;  and  some  of  his  work9 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Van  Dyck.  Having 
visited  Spain,  he  was  appointed  in  1686  court  painter  to 
Charles  II.  His  portraits  of  the  two  queens  of  Charles 
and  that  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  are  ranked  among  his 
master-pieces.  Died  in  1708. 
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Kessel,  van,  (Nicolaas,)  a  painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1684,  was  a  nephew  of  Ferdinand,  noticed  above.  He 
adopted  the  style  of  David  Teniers.  Died  in  1741* 

Kessel,  van,  (Theodorus,)  a  Flemish  engraver,  born 
at  Antwerp  about  1620,  engraved  some  works  of  Rubens, 
and  historical  subjects  after  several  Italian  masters. 

Kessels,  kes's?ls,  (Matthias,)  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Dutch  sculptors  of  recent  times,  was  born  at 
Maestricht  in  1 784.  Among  his  best  works  are  a  colossal 
scene  from  the  Deluge,  a  “  Madonna,”  a  “Cupid  sharp¬ 
ening  his  Arrow,”  and  a  “  Discobolus.”  Died  at  Rome 
in  1836. 

See  Filippo  Gerardi,  “  Vita  di  M.  Kessel*,”  1837 ;  Nagi.hr, 
“  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-  Lexikon.  ’ ’ 

Kestner,  kSst'ner,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  a  German 
physician,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1694,  published  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Medica,”  (1746.)  Died  in  1747. 

K8t  or  Kett,  (Robert,)  a  tanner,  of  Norfolk  county, 
England,  was  the  chief  leader  in  a  rebellion  which 
occurred  in  1549,  during  the  protectorate  of  Somerset. 
4fter  several  considerable  successes,  he  was  at  length 
defeated  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Soon  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  hung  at  Norwich  Castle.  Ket’s 
rebellion — or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Norfolk  re¬ 
bellion — was  “remarkable,”  says  Froude,  “among  other 
things,  for  the  order  which  was  observed  among  the 
people  during  seven  weeks  of  lawlessness.”  (“  History 
of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xxvi.) 

Ket,  (William,)  of  Norfolk,  an  English  rebel,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
who  took  Norwich.  He  was  hanged  in  1549. 

Ketboga  or  Ketbogha,  k§t-bo'ga,  a  Mongolian  by 
birth,  and  Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  brought  to  that  country 
as  a  slave  in  a.d.  1288.  He  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and 
finally  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  in  1294.  In 
1296  he  was  driven  from  the  country  Dy  his  favourite 
Lajeen,  (Lajin  or  Ladjyn,)  who  succeeded  him. 

Ketch'um,  (William  Scott,)  an  American  officer 
in  the  Union  army,  born  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in 
1813.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1862  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Died  in  1871. 

Ketel,  ka'tel,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Gouda  in  1548.  He  commenced  his  studies  in  Paris; 
but,  being  a  Protestant,  he  was  soon  driven  from  France 
by  Charles  IX.  About  1574  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of 
several  English  noblemen.  Died  after  1602.  Among 
his  pictures  is  “  Force  Conquered  by  Wisdom,”  which 
he  painted  in  England. 

See  Pilkington,  “  Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Ketelaer,  ka'teh-l&R",  (Nicolaas,)  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Dutch  printers,  flourished  at  Utrecht  about  1480. 

Kett,  (Henry,)  a  learned  English  divine  and  author, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1761,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1783. 
He  was  drowned,  while  bathing,  in  1825.  Among  his 
works  are  “History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,”  (3 
vols.,  1798-99,)  “Elements  of  General  Knowledge,”  (3 
vols.,  1802,)  and  “  Flowers  of  Wit,”  (1814.) 

Kett,  (Robert.)  See  Ket. 

Ketteler,  von,  fon  kgt'teh-l^r,  (Wilhelm  Emanuel,) 
a  German  bishop  and  baron,  born*at  Munster,  December 
25,  1811.  He  was  made  a  Catholic  priest  in  1844,  and 
Bishop  of  Mentz  in  1850.  He  became  the  leading  ultra¬ 
montane  statesman  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and  pub¬ 
lished  many  works  bearing  on  the  relationship  of  church 
and  state  in  Germany,  and  on  kindred  subjects.  Died 
July  13,  1877. 

Kettlewell,  ket'tel-wel,  (John,)  an  English  nonjuring 
divine,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1653.  He  published  in 
1678  “Measures  of  Christian  Obedience,”  which  was 
highly  esteemed.  He  became  rector  of  Coleshill  about 
1682,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
III.  in  1689,  and  was  ejected.  His  “rare  integrity”  is 
commended  by  Macaulay.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Nelson,  “  Life  of  Kettlewell,”  1718. 

Kettner,  kSt'n^r,  (Friedrich  Ernst,)  a  German 
writer  on  history  and  theology,  born  at  Stollberg  in 
1671 ;  died  in  1722. 

Kfitu,  ka'tdo,  or  K§tus,  ka'tdos,  [perhaps  etymologi¬ 
cally  related  to  the  Greek  ktjtoq,  a  “sea-monster,”]  a 


monster  of  the  Hindoo  mythology ;  in  astronomy,  the 
dragon’s  tail,  or  descending  node.  (See  RAhu.) 

Keuchen,  ko'Ken,  (Robert,)  a  poet  and  historical 
writer,  born  at  Geldern,  flourished  about  1660. 

Keulen,  van,  vtn  ko'len  or  kuh'l^n,  (Janszons,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  in  1580.  He  was  employed  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  Hague.  Died  in  1665. 

Keulen,  van,  (Ludolph,)  a  Dutch  mathematician, 
born  at  Hildesheim.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  circle, 
(“Van  den  Cirkel,”  1596,)  and  “Geometrical  Problems.” 
Died  at  Leyden  in  1610. 

Keux,  Le.  See  Le  Keux. 

Kew,  written  also  K’ew  and  Kieou,  one  of  the  names 
given  to  Confucius. 

See  Lhgge’s  “  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,”  ch.  v.  p.  58. 

Kexler,  kfcks'ler,  (Simon,)  a  Swedish  scholar,  born  in 
1602,  wrote  various  mathematical  works.  Died  in  1669. 

Key.  See  Caius. 

Key,  (Francis  Scott,)  an  American  jurist  and  poet, 
born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  1779.  Having 
removed  to  Washington,  he  became  district-attorney  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
popular  national  song  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,” 
and  a  number  of  other  poems.  Died  in  1843. 

Key,  (Thomas  Hewitt,)  an  English  philologist,  born 
near  London  in  1799.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  invited  in  1824  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  then  recently  founded.  After 
his  return  he  became,  in  1828,  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  London.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
a  “Latin  Grammar,”  (1846,)  and  numerous  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia”  and  the  “  Journal 
of  Education.”  In  1874  he  published  “  Language,  its 
Origin  and  Development.”  Died  November  29,  1875. 

Key,  ki,  (Willem,)  a  portrait-painter,  born  at  Breda, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  1520;  died  in  1568. 

Keyes,  keez,  (Erasmus  D.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Massachusetts  about  1811,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1832.  He  became  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army 
in  1861,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run,  July  21. 
He  commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May 
31,  1862,  and  at  other  battles  in  June  of  that  year.  He 
published  “  Fifty  Years’  Observations  of  Men  and 
Events,”  (1884,)  etc.  Died  in  1895. 

Keying,  ki'ing',  or  Ky-In,  kl'in',  a  Chinese  diplo¬ 
matist,  negotiated  with  the  English  the  treaty  of  Nankin 
in  1842,  after  which  he  was  governor  of  Canton.  He 
favoured  a  friendly  policy  towards  Europeans,  and  was 
disgraced  by  Hien-Fung  m  1850,  but  restored  in  1852. 

Keylhau,  kil'how,  (Eberhart,)  a  painter,  known  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Monsu  Bernardo,  was  born 
at  Helsingor,  in  Denmark,  in  1624.  After  studying  under 
Rembrandt,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1687. 

,  Keyser,  de,  deh  kl'zer,  (Nicaise,)  an  eminent  Belgian 
painter,  was  born  near  Antwerp  in  1813.  In  1836  he 
exhibited  at  Brussels  his  picture  of  “The  Battle  of  the 
Golden  Spurs.”  Among  his  other  most  admired  works 
are  “The  Battle  of  Wceringen,”  “The  Antiquary,”  and 
a  “Crucifixion.”  Died  July  17,  1887. 

Keyser,  van,  vtn  ki'z<jr,  sometimes  written  De 
Keyser,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  architect  and  sculptor, 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1565.  In  1619  he  completed  the 
monument  of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange.  Died  in 
1621. 

Keyser,  van,  (Thomas,)  a  skilful  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  about  1595  ;  died  in  1679. 

Keyserling,  von,  fon  kl'zer-ling',  (Thierry,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  general  and  litterateur,  born  in  Courland  in  1698, 
was  a  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Maupertuis,  “Floge  de  Keyserling.” 

Keysler,  kls'ler,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Thurnau  in  1683.  He  published  “Travels 
in  Germany,  Italy,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1741,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1743. 

See  HXberlin,  “Keysler’s  Leben,”  1743. 

Khadijah,  Khadeejah,  or  Khadidja,  KS-dee'jl,  [in 
German,  Chadidscha,]  written  also  Chadijah,  a  rich 
widow  of  Mecca,  who  married  Mohammed  the  prophet. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage  she  was  about  forty  years 
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ot  age,  while  he  was  only  twenty-five.  She  bore  him  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  Fatimah,  who 
became  the  wife  of  his  cousin  and  favourite,  Alee,  (Ali,) 
the  son  of  Aboo-Talib.  (See  Mohammed.) 

Khadyjah.  See  Khadijah. 

Khaisang,  k’hl'sang',  surnamed  Woo-tsoong,  (the 
“  Honourable  Warrior,”)  called  by  the  Tartars  Kaishan- 
Kulluk-Khan,  ki'shin'  kool'look  KSn,  a  sovereign  of 
the  Mongolian  dynasty,  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  China  A.D.  1308,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a  commander,  and  for 
his  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  Died  a.d.  1311. 

Khalaf,  Ki-l3f',  ascended  the  throne  of  Seistan,  in 
Eastern  Persia,  about  A.D.  963.  He  was  a  bold  and  skil¬ 
ful  warrior  and  an  able  diplomatist,  but  was  treacherous, 
cruel,  and  tyrannical.  After  a  reign  of  forty  years,  he 
was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Mahmood  of  Ghazna, 
who  imprisoned  him  till  his  death,  a.d.  1008. 

Khfiled  or  Chaled,  K^'led,  written  also  Caled,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  general,  born  in  582  a.d.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  Hejrah  he  completely  routed  the  army 
of  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Ohod.  He  subsequently 
embraced  the  Moslem  faith,  gained  numerous  important 
victories  over  its  enemies,  and  received  from  the  prophet 
the  title  of  “The  Sword  of  God.”  Eastern  writers  ascribe 
to  this  warrior  almost  superhuman  valour,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  often  stained  with  cruelty.  Died  about  642  A.D. 

Khaled-Ben  (or-Ibn)  -Barmek.  See  Barmecides. 

Khaleel  (Khalil)  or  Chalil,  Kj-leel',  (Aboo-Abd- 
er-Rahman,  3/bdb  Jbd-er-riH'min,)  a  celebrated  Arabic 
grammarian  of  Bassora,  born  about  719  A.D. ;  died  in  786. 

Khaleel,  (Khalil,)  surnamed  Melik-al-Ashraf, 
mSl'ik  Sl-ish'raf,  (i.e.  the  “  Illustrious  King,”)  eighth 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  succeeded  his  father  Kelaoon 
(Kelafin)  a.d.  1290.  He  took  Acre  from  the  European 
Christians,  whom  he  finally  drove  from  Syria.  He  was 
assassinated  by  his  ameers,  a.d.  1293. 

Khaleel-  (Khalil-  or  Chalil-)  Beg,  KMeel'  b§g,  of 
the  Turkoman  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father,  Oozoon 
(Uzun)  Hassan,  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  A.D.  1478.  His 
excessive  cruelty  and  oppression  caused  several  revolts 
among  his  subjects,  during  one  of  which  he  was  slain 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Khaleel  (Khalil  or  Chalil)  Pasha,  grand  vizier  to 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  Amurath  IL  In  1444  he  gained 
at  Varna  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Christian  allies. 
In  this  battle  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  fell.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  Khaleel  still  retained  his 
power,  and  commanded  the  Turkish  army  at  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  in  1453.  He  was  a  few  days  after 
condemned  on  a  charge  of  bribery,  and  executed. 

Khalifa  Abdullahi,  the  chief  general  of  the  Mahdi, 
was  born  in  Darfur  about  1840.  The  massacre  at 
Khartoum  is  attributed  to  him.  He  continued  in  arms 
after  the  death  of  the  Mahdi,  resisted  for  two  years 
4he  advance  of  Lord  Kitchener,  but  was  finally  over¬ 
thrown  at  the  battle  of  Omderman,  in  1898.  At  a  sub¬ 
sequent  engagement  on  November  25,  1899,  he  was 
defeated  and  killed,  with  his  principal  emirs  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  troops. 

Khallikan.  See  Ibn-Khallikan. 

Khan  Arzu,  k&n  aR-zoo',  (or  simply  Arzu,)  an  Urdu 
(Oordoo),  or  Hindustanee,  poet,  born  in  1689.  He  lived 
at  Delhi,  and  at  Lucknow,  where  he  died  in  1756.  He 
wrote  good  poems  both  in  Urdu  and  in  Persian,  and  left 
an  excellent  Persian  dictionary. 

Khang-Hee,  (or -Hi,)  k’h&nghee,  Emperor  of  China, 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  was  born  about 
1653  a.d.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Shun-Chee,  (Chun- 
tchi,)  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  In  1675  he  quelled  a 
formidable  rebellion  raised  against  him  by  the  Chinese 
under  Oo-san-Kwei.  He  afterwards  carried  on  success¬ 
ful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  reduced 
nearly  all  the  princes  of  Tartary  to  vassalage.  Historians 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  justice,  candour,  libe 
rality,  and  tolerant  spirit  of  this  monarch.  Died  in  1722. 

Khatchadoor,  Khatchadour,  or  Khatchadu* 
Ki-chi-dooR',  an  Armenian  poet  and  bishop,  born  at 
Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  1600.  His  poems  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  and  moral  character. 


Kliatchig  (K&'chig)  I.  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Ar¬ 
menia  in  972.  He  founded  numerous  monasteries,  and 
encouraged  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Died  in  992. 

Khatchig  II.,  sometimes  written  Khatchadoor,  be¬ 
came  Patriarch  of  Armenia  in  1058.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Constantinople  by  Constantine  Ducas,  who  afterwards 
banished  him  to  Cappadocia.  Died  in  1064. 

Khell,  kSI,  (Joseph  von  Khellburg,)  a  German 
numismatist,  born  at  Linz  in  1 7 14,  published  several 
works  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1772. 

Khemnitzer,  (Ivan  Ivanovitch.)  See  Chem- 

NITZER. 

Kheraskof  or  Kheraskov,  KSr'is-kof',  [written,  in 
German,  Cheraskow,]  (Michael  Matvievitch,)  a 
distinguished  Russian  poet,  born  in  1733.  Among  his 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned  “  Rossiada,”  (1785,) 
an  epic  on  the  event  of  the  Russians  liberating  them¬ 
selves  from  their  Tartar  oppressors.  Died  in  1807. 

Khevenhuller,  Ka'v$n-hffl'ler,  (Franz  Christoph,) 
a  German  historian,  born  in  1589,  rose  to  be  imperial 
minister  of  state.  He  wrote  “  Annales  Ferdinandei,”  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  Died  in  1650. 

Khilkof  or  Khilkov,  Kil'kof,  (Andrei  Yakof  Le- 
VITCH,)  a  Russian  prince,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1700.  War  having  been  soon 
after  declared  between  the  two  countries,  Charles  XII. 
ordered  Khilkof  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  During  his 
confinement  of  eighteen  years  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
“  History  of  Russia.”  He  died  at  the  isle  of  Aland,  on 
his  return  to  Russia,  in  1718. 

Khnopff,  (Fernand,)  a  Belgian  painter,  born  in 
1858.  He  received  the  Order  of  Leopold  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  great  merit  as  a  painter,  and  became  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  Societe  de  Beaux  Arts  at  Brussels. 

Khoda-Bendeh,  Ko'dah  bSn'd$h,  (Mohammed,) 
sovereign  of  Persia,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofees,  (or 
Sofys,)  began  to  reign  in  1578.  He  was  a  weak  and 
effeminate  prince.  During  his  reign  the  Turks  and  Tar¬ 
tars  ravaged  his  dominions.  Died  about  1587. 

Kbomarooyah  or  Khomarouyah,  Ko-mi-roo'y^h, 
succeeded  his  father,  Ahmed,  as  Sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  884  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  carried  on  a 
war  with  the  caliph  Mootamed,  whom  he  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  invaded  the  Greek  empire,  from  which 
he  carried  a  rich  booty.  He  was  assassinated  in  896. 

Khomiakof,  Ko-me-i'kof,  Khomiakov,  or  Kliomi- 
akow,  Ko-me-a/kov, (Alexis  Stefanovitch,)  a  popular 
Russian  poet,  born  about  1802.  He  published  historical 
dramas,  called  “  Yermak”  (or  “  Iermak”)  and  “The  False 
Demetrius,”  also  lyrical  poems,  and  some  able  prose 
works. 

Khondemeer,  Khondemir,  or  Khondemyr,  Ron* 
dS-meeR',  a  surname  of  Giyfls-ed-Deen*  (Giyfts- 
eddin)  Mohammed,  ge-tss'  ed-deen'  mo-hfm'med,  a 
Persian  historian,  and  a  son  of  the  eminent  historian 
Mirkhond,  was  born  at  HerSt  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  valuable  universal  his¬ 
tory,  extending  from  the  creation  to  1471,  also  a  work 
called  “The  Friend  of  Biographies  and  Eminent  Men,” 
which  is  highly  commended.  Died  after  1522. 

Khoong-Foo-tse.  See  Confucius. 

Khosroo  or  Khosru,  Kos'roo',  written  also  Khoa- 
rou,  Khosrau,  Kos'row,  and  Khosrew,  IGr.  Xoapowc, 
Lat.  Chos'roes,]  surnamed  in  Persian  Noushirvan, 
now'shlR-vtn',  or  Nooshirvan,  (Nuschirwan,)  said  to 
signify  “  Generous  Soul,”  the  greatest  of  the  Sassanide 
sovereigns,  was  the  son  of  Kobad,  (Cabades,)  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  a.d.  531.  At  an 
early  age  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents  for  govern¬ 
ment,  and  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  immediately 
commenced  a  reform,  which  the  corrupt  reign  of  his 
father  had  rendered  necessary.  By  the  retrenchment 
of  expenditures,  and  other  means,  ne  greatly  improved 
the  state  of  the  finances.  He  appointed  none  but  the 
most  efficient  men  to  offices ;  he  established  a  strict 
and  impartial  justice  throughout  his  dominions  ;  he  re¬ 
modelled  his  army,  and  suppressed  the  Zendiks,  who 
were  promulgating  doctrines  immoral  and  dangerous  to 
the  state.  He  also  concluded  a  peace  with  the  emperor 

•  Written  also  Gaiatheddin.  See  Introduction,  p.  14 
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Justinian,  who  paid  the  Persian  monarch  ten  thousand 
poun  Is  of  gold.  He  afterwards  carried  on  wars  with 
various  Asiatic  nations,  extending  his  empire  as  far  as 
the  Indus.  Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Belisarius  in 
Italy  and  Africa,  he  resolved  to  strike  a  sudden  blow. 
In  540  he  invaded  Syria,  pillaged  and  burned  several 
cities,  including  Antioch,  and  took  a  multitude  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  an  immense  amount  of  booty.  The  next  year 
he  was  opposed  by  Belisarius,  one  of  the  greatest  gene¬ 
rals  of  that  or  of  any  age.  The  Roman  commander,  with 
a  small  number  of  ill-disciplined  soldiers,  succeeded  in 
holding  in  check  the  innumerable  hosts  of  Persia.  But 
in  542  this  great  general  was  recalled,  and  Khosroo, 
having  now  nothing  to  fear,  went  from  victory  to  victory. 
The  war  continued  until  562,  when  Justinian  purchased 
a  treaty  for  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Hostilities 
were  again  renewed  under  the  emperor  Justin,  and  the 
King  of  Persia  met  at  length  with  a  total  defeat,  in  578, 
from  Justinian,  the  general  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Khosroo  died  in  579.  The  long  and  beneficent  reign  of 
this  prince  is  mentioned  by  Oriental  poets  as  the  golden 
age  of  Persia.  His  virtues,  his  wise  and  efficient  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  his  conquests,  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  literature  and  science,  attested 
by  the  numerous  colleges  and  libraries  which  he  founded, 
all  rendered  it  worthy  of  this  eminent  distinction.  A 
Pehlvi  translation  of  the  celebrated  Bidpay  or  Pilpay 
Fables  of  India  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  this 
prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hormisdas  IV. 

See  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Mirk- 
hond,  “Histoire  des  Sassanides,”  translated  by  De  Sacy;  D’Her- 
belot,  “  Biblioth&que  Orientale,”  article  “  Nouschirvan.” 

Khosroo,  Khosru,  or  Khosrau  (or  Chosroes)  II,, 
surnamed  Parveez  or  ParwIz,  par'veez',  i.e.  the  “  Gene¬ 
rous,”  son  of  Hormisdas  IV.,  and  grandson  of  Khosroo 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia  upon  the  deposition 
of  his  father,  A. D.  590.  He  was  soon  after  driven  from 
his  capital  by  the  rebel  Bahram,  and  obliged  to  seek  the 
protection  of  Maurice,  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  This 
sovereign,  with  a  powerful  army,  overthrew  the  rebels 
and  reinstated  Khosroo.  In  602  Maurice  was  assassin¬ 
ated  by  the  usurper  Phocas.  Khosroo  immediately  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  his  death,  and  by  a  series  of  victories 
in  a  few  years  subjugated  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Heraclius,  the  successor  of  Phocas,  having 
vainly  attempted  to  obtain  a  favourable  peace,  resolved 
nravely  to  meet  his  foe  in  the  field.  He  gained  repeated 
victories,  and  in  five  years  drove  the  Persians  out  of 
every  province  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  empire. 
Khosroo  was  assassinated  in  628.  He  had  married  a 
Christian  lady  named  Shereen,  (Shirin,)  distinguished  for 
her  exquisite  beauty.  She  poisoned  herself  at  his  grave. 
The  romantic  and  unchanging  affection  of  these  royal 
lovers,  together  with  their  tragic  end,  has  furnished  the 
Bubject  of  many  an  Oriental  poem. 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia;”  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du 
Bas- Empire.” 

Khosroo,  Khosrou,  or  Khosru  I.,  King  of  Armenia, 
Burnamed  the  Great,  a  brave  prince  and  able  general, 
ascended  the  throne  198  a.d.  He  conquered  the  nations 
of  the  Khazars  and  Basiliens,  and  overran  the  greater  part 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  He  was  assassinated  in  232. 

Khosroo,  Khosrou,  or  Khosru  IL,  the  second 
Christian  King  of  Armenia,  and  a  contemporary  and 
ally  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  in 
314.  Died  in  325. 

Khosroo,  Khosrou,  or  Khosru  IIL  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Persian  Armenia  by  the  King  of 
Persia  in  387,  whilst  the  legitimate  king  Arsaces  ruled 
that  part  of  Armenia  which  belonged  to  the  Romans. 
Khosroo  gained  several  important  victories  over  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  upon  the  death  of  Arsaces 
annexed  Roman  Armenia  to  his  own  dominions.  In  392 
the  King  of  Persia,  suspecting  Khosroo  of  the  design 
to  render  himself  independent,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
placed  another  prince  on  his  throne.  After  remaining 
in  captivity  twenty-one  years,  he  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  His  death  occurred  soon  after. 

See  La  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.” 

Khoung-Fou-Tseu  or  Khoung-Tseu.  See  Con¬ 
fucius. 


Kliowarezmi.  See  Al-Khowarezmi. 

Kliulleel.  See  Khaleel. 

Khuns,  khoons,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was 
the  son  of  Amen  (Ammon)  and  Mut.  He  was  the  moon- 
god.  _ 

Kick,  kik,  (Cornelis,)  an  artist,  celebrated  as  a 
painter  of  flowers  and  portraits,  was  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1635 ;  died  in  1675. 

Kidd,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  author,  born  in 
1858.  He  entered  the  Inland  Revenue  department  in 
1877  and  resigned  in  1897.  His  “Social  Evolution,” 
(1894,)  attracted  wide  attention,  and  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  reprinted  and  translated.  It  was  followed  by 
“  The  Control  of  the  Tropics,”  (1898.) 

Kidd,  (John,)  an  English  chemist,  born  in  1775,  was 
professor  of  chemistry,  or  medicine,  at  Oxford.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  the  Bridgewater  Treatise 
“On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man.”  Died  in  1851. 

Kidd,  (Samuel,)  an  English  Orientalist,  born  at  Hull 
in  1801.  He  went  as  missionary  to  Malacca,  and  after 
his  return  was  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of 
London.  He  published  “Illustrations  of  the  Symbols 
of  China,”  (1841.)  Died  in  1843. 

Kidd,  (William,)  a  pirate,  oorn  in  Scotland  about 
1650.  He  is  known  to  local  tradition  as  Robert  Kidd. 
In  1696  he  was  intrusted  by  the  British  government  with 
the  command  of  a  privateer,  and  sailed  from  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  numerous  pirates 
then  infesting  the  seas.  He  went 'to  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  was  believed  that  he  began  a  career  of  piracy. 
He  was  arrested  at  Boston  in  1699,  and  a  large  amount 
of  his  plunder  was  afterwards  recovered.  He  was  soon 
sent  to  England  for  trial,  and  was  executed  in  1701. 

Kid'd^r,  (  Daniel  Parish,  )  D.D.,  an  American 
Methodist  clergyman,  born  in  Genesee  county,  New 
York,  in  1815.  He  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Connecticut,  and  in  1836  settled  as  a  pastor  at 
Rochester,  New  York.  In  1837  he  went  as  a  missionary 
to  Brazil,  where  he  introduced  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Portuguese  language.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “  Sketches  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  Bra¬ 
zil,”  (1845.)  Died  in  1891. 

Kid'der,  (Richard,)  a  learned  English  theologian, 
entered  Cambridge  University  in  1649,  and,  after  various 
preferments,  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1689. 
He  was  raised  by  William  III.  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1691,  as  successor  to  Bishop  Ken.  He  wrote 
“A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,”  a  “Demonstration 
of  the  Messias,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1703. 

See  Macaulay,  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  v. 

Kid'd^r-miiTstfr  or  Kyd'^r-myn'ster,  (Rich¬ 
ard,)  an  English  monk,  distinguished  as  a  preacher 
and  scholar,  was  born  in  Worcestershire.  He  published 
a  Latin  treatise  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Died 
in  1531. 

Kief'f^r,  (Moses,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  was 
born  near  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  May  5,  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Marshall  College  in  1838,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
1839,  and  held  various  successful  pastorates.  He  was 
president  of  Heidelberg  College,  and  professor  in  the 
theological  school  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  1855-64,  and  retained 
the  professorship  until  1867.  He  afterwards  held  an 
honorary  professorship  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Kiel,  (Cornelis  van.)  See  Kilian. 

Kiel,  keel,  (Friedrich,)  a  Prussian  musician  and 
composer,  born  at  Puderbach,  on  the  Lahn,  October  7, 
1821.  He  is  a  professor  of  music  at  Berlin.  Kiel  ranks 
as  one  of  the  ablest  contrapuntists  of  the  present  century. 
His  “  Canons  and  Fugues,”  his  “Missa  Solemnis,”  (1866,) 
and  his  “Requiem,”  (1862,)  are  excellent.  |D.  in  1885.] 

Kielhorn,  keel'hoRn,  (Franz  Lorenz,)  a  German 
Sanscrit  scholar,  born  at  Osnaburg,  May  31,  1840.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  Breslau,  London,  Berlin,  and  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  in 
the  Deccan  College  at  Poonah,  and  in  1882  he  became 
professor  at  Gottingen.  Besides  editions  and  translations 
of  various  texts,  he  published  a  “Sanscrit  Grammar,” 
(1870;  2d  edition,  1880.) 


i,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  till,  fit;  nigt;  ndt;  good;  m<5on 
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Kielland,  kygl'l&nd,  (Alexander  L.,)  a  Norwegian 
author,  born  at  Stavanger,  February  18,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  Christiania,  and  became  a 
manufacturer.  He  published  “Garman  og  Worse,”  a 
romance,  “  Arbeidsfolk,”  (a  novel,  1881,)  many  short 
tales,  several  bright  and  lively  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  a 
“  Life  of  Kristian  Elster,”  (1882.)  His  earlier  works  are 
in  the  manner  of  Zola ;  his  later  ones  are  better  and 
more  original. 

Kielmeyer,  von,  fon  keel'mi'er,  (Karl  Friedrich,) 
a  German  naturalist  and  professor,  born  near  Tubingen 
in  1765.  He  published  a  “Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
Organic  Forces,”  (1793.)  Cuvier,  who  was  his  pupil, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  philosophical 
school.  Died  in  1844. 

See  Von  Martius,  “Denkrede  auf  C.  F.  von  Kielmeyer,”  1845. 

Kielsen,  keel'sen  or  ke-Sl'sen,  (Frederic  Chris¬ 
tian,)  a  Danish  naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1774,  wrote  on  zoology  and  botany,  a  “Natural  History 
of  Birds,”  (1810,)  and  other  works. 

Kien-Loong,  (or  -Lung,)  ke-en'loong,  written  also 
Kien-Long,  bom  in  1710,  succeeded  his  father,  Yung- 
Tching,  on  the  imperial  throne  of  China  in  1735.  He 
reduced  Calmuck  Tartary  and  Thibet  to  subjection,  and 
established  numerous  fortresses  throughout  his  vast  em¬ 
pire.  It  was  in  1770,  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor, 
that  the  Torgoots,  a  Mongolian  tribe  numbering  about 
300,000  and  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  Volga,  left 
their  homes,  and,  travelling  eastward,  after  incredible 
sufferings,  finally  reached  the  confines  of  China.  Kien- 
Loong  welcomed  them  warmly,  and  allotted  them  ample 
territory  for  their  future  home.  As  a  prince,  he  was  wise, 
just,  and  beneficent.  He  was  noted  for  his  love  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  for  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  learned  men  of  every  nation.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Fortia  d’Urban,  “Discours  sur  l’Empereur  Kien-Long,” 
1841;  Abel  R^musat,  “Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,”  tome 
ii. ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.”  For  an  interesting  account 
of  the  migration  of  the  Torgoots,  see  De  Quincey,  “Narrative  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers,”  etc.,  vol.  i. 

Kien-Lung.  See  Kien-Loong. 

Kieou,  (pronounced  almost  kew,)  a  name  given  to 
Confucius  in  his  childhood.  (See  Confucius.) 

Kiepert,  kee'pSRt,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  geogra¬ 
pher,  born  in  Berlin  in  1818,  published  a  number  of 
excellent  maps,  among  which  are  the  “  Atlas  of  Hellas 
(Greece]  and  the  Hellenic  Colonies,”  “  Maps  of  Asia 
Minor,”  and  an  “Historical-Geographical  Atlas  of  the 
Ancient  World.”  Died  April  21,  1899. 

Kierings,  kee'rings,  (Alexander,)  a  skilful  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  in  Holland  in  1590;  died  in  1646. 

Kierkegaard,  kySR'ke-goRd',  (Soren  Aabye,)  an 
eminent  Danish  philosopher,  born  at  Copenhagen,  May 
5,  1813.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  that  town,  and 
became  a  theologian,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  left 
some  thirty  books,  and  many  manuscript  writings ;  but 
his  most  noteworthy  book  is  “  Enten — Ellor,”  (“  Either — 
Or,”)  a  philosophical  defence  of  Christianity.  Died  at 
Copenhagen,  November  11,  1855.  His  “Life,”  by  G. 
Brandes,  (1877,)  is  a  very  brilliant  and  able  work. 

Kierman,  keeR'min,  (Gustaf,)  a  Swedish  patriot, 
born  in  1702.  He  was  elected  seven  times  a  member  of 
the  Diet.  Died  in  1766. 

Kiernander  or  Kjernander,  kySR'n&n'der,  (Johan 
Zecharias,)  a  missionary,  born  in  Sweden  in  1711, 
was  sent  to  India  by  the  English  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Died  at  Calcutta  in  1799. 

Kieser,  kee'zer,  (Dietrich  Georg,)  a  German  natu 
ralist  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Harburg,  in  Hanover, 
in  1779  ;  died  in  1862. 

Kiesewetter,  kee'zeh-^et'ter,  (Johann  Christoph,) 
a  learned  German  writer,  born  at  Oberweissbach  in  1666. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  many  works.  Died  in  1744. 

Kiesewetter,  (Rafael  Georg,)  a  German  writer  on 
music,  born  in  Moravia  in  1773.  Among  his  productions 
are  treatises  “On  the  Music  of  the  Modern  Greeks”  and 
“  On  the  Music  of  the  Arabians.”  He  was  an  uncle  of 
Ambros,  the  historian  of  music.  His  musical  composi¬ 
tions  are  very  numerous.  Died  in  1850. 

Kiesling,  kees'ling,  (Johann  Rudolph,)  a  German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1706;  died  in 
1778. 


Kiesling,  (Leopold,)  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
born  at  Schoneben,  in  Austria,  in  1770.  He  worked  in 
Vienna,  and  became  sculptor  to  the  court.  Among  his 
works  are  a  bust  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the 
monument  of  Von  Hammer-Purgstall.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Kif'fin  or  Kif'fen,  (William,)  an  English  merchant 
and  preacher,  born  in  1616.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune 
by  trade,  and  afterwards  became  a  dissenting  minister. 
Died  in  1701. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  viL 

Kik'kert,  (Antoon,)  a  Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Vlie- 
land  in  1762 ;  died  about  1835. 

Kilbourne,  kil'burn,  (James,)  an  American  pioneer, 
born  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  in  1770.  He  organized 
about  1802  the  Scioto  Company  which  settled  in  Ohio, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1813  to  1817.  He 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Died  at 
Worthington,  Ohio,  April  9,  1850. 

Kilbye,  kil'be,  ?  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Ratcliffe,  in  Leicestershire,  about  1550.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible.  Died  in  1620. 

Kilbye,  (Richard,)  an  English  minister,  author  of 
“The  Burden  of  a  Loaded  Conscience.”  Died  in  1617. 

Kil-dare',  (Thomas  Fitzgerald,)  Earl  of,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  born  about  1514,  was  a  son  of  Gerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare.  He  rebelled  against  the  King  of  England 
in  1534,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  England,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn  in  1537. 

Kilian,  kee'le-In'  or  kil'e-an,  (Bartolomaus,)  a  skil¬ 
ful  engraver,  born  in  Augsburg  in  1630,  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Wolfgang,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1696. 

Kilian,  kee'le-Sn,  or  van  Kiel,  (vtn  keel,)  (Corne- 
LIS,)  a  learned  author,  born  in  Brabant.  Among  his 
works  are  an  “  Etymology  of  the  Teutonic  Languages, 
or  a  Teutonic-and-Latin  Dictionary,”  and  several  pieces 
of  Latin  poetry.  .  Died  in  1607. 

Kilian,  (Gevorg  Christoph,)  an  engraver,  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1709,  was  a  brother  of  Philipp  Andreas, 
noticed  below.  Died  in  1781. 

Kilian,  (Lucas,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
German  engravers,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1 579-  He  ei} 
graved  with  uncommon  ease  and  rapidity.  Among  his 
best  works  are  “The  Resurrection,”  by  Paul  Veronese, 
and  “Christ  after  Death,”  by  Michael  Angelo.  Died 
in  1637. 

Kilian,  (Philipp  Andreas,)  an  eminent  engraver, 
was  born  in  Augsburg  in  1714-  Augustus  III.,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  him  his  court 
engraver,  and  Kilian  executed  several  designs  at. Dres¬ 
den,  though  he  continued  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at 
Augsburg.  Among  his  works  are  the  “  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,”  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  portraits  of  Francis 
I.  and  Maria  Theresa.  Died  in  1759. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Kilian,  (Wolfgang,)  brother  of  Lucas,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1581.  He  studied  engraving  at  Augsburg 
and  Venice.  The  most  important  of  his  numerous  works 
is  the  “Celebration  of  the  Westphalian  Peace  in  Augs¬ 
burg  in  1649,”  which  contains  about  fifty  portraits.  Died 
in  1662. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Kilij-  (or  Kilidj-)  Arslffn,  kil'lij  aR'slin',  written 
also  Kelij-Arslftn,  L,  Sultan  of  Iconium,  began  to  reign 
in  1092.  He  was  defeated  by  the  crusaders  under  God¬ 
frey  of  Bouillon  at  Nicaea  in  1097.  In  1101  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  a  large  army  of  crusaders.  Having 
revolted  against  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  he  was  killed  in( 
battle  in  1107. 

See  Aboolfeda,  “Annales.” 

Kilij-  (or  Kilidj-)  Arslftn  II.,  surnamed  Azz-ed 
Deen  or  Azzeddyn,  iz'ed-deen',  (“  Splendour  of  the 
Faith,”)  Sultan  of  Anatolia, commenced  his  reign  at  Ico¬ 
nium  in  1155  A.D.  He  carried  on  long  and  doubtful 
wars  against  the  Greek  empire,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
annexing  several  provinces  to  his  dominions.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  skill,  energy,  and  generosity.  Died 
in  1192. 

See  Michaud,  “Histoire  des  Croisades." 
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Kil^I-grew,  (Anne,)  an  English  lady,  to  whom  Dry- 
den  has  addressed  his  most  beautiful  elegy,  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  virtues  and  accomplishments.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Killigrew,  and  was  born  in 
1660.  She  excelled  both  as  a  poetess  and  as  an  artist. 
A  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  shortly  after 
her  death,  which  occurred  in  1685.  She  executed  por¬ 
traits  of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  and  several  historical 
paintings. 

Killigrew,  (Catherine,)  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Kil¬ 
ligrew,  was  born  about  1530.  She  was  distinguished  for 
her  poetical  effusions  and  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
classical  and  Oriental  languages.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  a  sister  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
mother.  Died  m  1600. 

Killigrew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  born  in 
Middlesex  in  1611,  was  a  page  to  Charles  I.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  accompanied  Charles 
II.  on  the  continent,  and  married  one  of  the  queen’s 
maids  of  honour.  Upon  the  restoration  he  was  made 
groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  and,  on  account  of  his  wit 
and  oddities,  became  a  highly-privileged  person  at  court 
He  wrote  several  plays.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Baker,  “  Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Killigrew,  (Sir  William,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1605.  For  his  faithful  adherence  to  Charles 
I.  he  was  knighted  at  the  restoration,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  vice-chamberlain.  He  wrote  several  plays, 
and  two  works  entitled  “  Midnight  and  Daily  Thoughts” 
and  “Artless  Midnight  Thoughts  of  a  Gentleman  at 
Court.”  Died  in  1693. 

See  Baker,  "  Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Kilmaine,  kil-man',  (Charles  Joseph,)  a  general, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1754,  entered  the  French  army,  and 
served  with  distinction  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Died 
in  1799. 

Kilmarnock,  Earl  of.  See  Boyd,  (William.) 

Kil-pat'rick,  (Judson,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1836,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  April, 
1861.  He  served  as  captain  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  became  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  cavalry.  In  1862  he  took  part  in  various  operations  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1863,  after  which  he  was 
employed  in  a  raid  to  Richmond  for  the  release  of  Federal 
prisoners.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  of  Sherman’s 
army  in  its  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  November- 
December,  1864.  He  was  minister  to  Chili  from  1865  to 
1870,  was  reappointed  in  1881,  and  died  there  December 
4  of  the  same  year. 

Kilwardeby,  kil-wird'be,  (  Robert,  )  an  English 
prelate,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1272,  and 
cardinal  in  1277.  Died,  in  1279. 

Kim'ball,  (Harriet  McEwen,)  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  She  has  pub¬ 
lished  “Hymns,”  (1867,)  “Swallow  Flights  of  Song,” 
(1874,)  and  “The  Blessed  Company  of  all  Faithful 
People,”  (1879.) 

Kimball,  (Richard  Burleigh,)  an  American  writer 
and  lawyer,  born  at  New  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1818.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  travelled  in  Europe.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Man,”  “  Cuba  and 
the  Cubans,”  (1850,)  and  “Romance  of  Student-Life 
Abroad,”  (1853.)  Died  December  28,  1892. 

Kim'b^r-ley,  (John  Wodehouse,)  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  born  in  1826,  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1847.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
from  1852  to  1856,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Saint  Pe¬ 
tersburg  in  the  latter  year,  and  returned  in  1858.  He 
was  again  appointed  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
in  June,  1859,  resigned  in  August,  1861,  and  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  October,  1864,  to  July,  1866. 
In  1866  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1868  he 
was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.  He  was  colonial  secre¬ 
tary  in  1870-74  and  1880-82,  secretary  for  India  1882- 
86  and  1892-94,  lord  president  of  the  council  1892-94, 
foreign  secretary  till  1895,  and  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  1897.  Died  in  1902. 


Kimchi,  kim'kee,  or  Kimhi,  kim'Hee,  (David,)  an 
eminent  Jewish  rabbi,  sometimes  called  Redak,  born 
at  Narbonne,  France,  about  1158.  His  Gentile  family 
name  was  Petit.  He  is  regarded  by  his  nation  as  the 
greatest  Hebrew  grammarian.  In  1232,  on  account  of 
his  influence  and  vast  erudition,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  Jews  to  decide  in  a  controversy 
which  then  existed  between  them  in  regard  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Maimonides.  His  principal  works  are  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  a  “  Dictionary  of  Hebrew  Roots,”  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Died  about  1235. 

Kinaston.  See  Kynaston. 

Kind,  kbit,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German  litterateur 
and  poet,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1768.  He  wrote  novels, 
dramas,  and  poems.  His  most  famous  production  is  the 
opera  “Der  FreischUtz,”  set  to  music  by  Weber.  Died 
at  Dresden  in  1843. 

Kind,  (Karl  Theodor,)  a  German  writer,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  modern  Greek  language 
and  literature,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1799.  He  published 
“  Modern  Greek  Popular  Songs  in  the  Original  and  with 
a  German  Translation,”  etc.  Died  December  7,  1868. 

King,  (Charles,)  an  American  journalist,  son  of 
Rufus  King,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1789.  He  became  in  1823  associate  editor  of  the 
“New  York  American,”  a  literary  and  political  journal 
of  a  conservative  character.  He  was  subsequently  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  in  New 
York,  and  in  1849  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia 
College.  Died  near  Rome  in  1867. 

King,  (Charles,)  an  American  soldier  and  author, 
born  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1844.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1866,  was  promoted  captain  in  1879, 
colonel  in  1890,  adjutant-general  in  1895,  and  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  1898,  serving  in  the  Philippines  under 
General  Merritt.  He  published  numerous  military 
novels  and  other  works. 

King,  (Clarence,)  an  American  geologist,  born 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1842.  He  was  on  the 
California  geological  survey  1863-66,  and  determined 
the  age  of  the  gold-bearing  strata,  commanded  the 
geological  survey  of  the  40th  parallel  1867-72,  was 
director  of  the  United  States  geological  survey  1  878- 
Si,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  special  investiga¬ 
tions.  He  published  “  Systematic  Geology,”  “  Moun¬ 
taineering  in  Sierra  Nevada, ”etc.  Died  Dec.  24, 1901. 

King,  (Edward,)  a  learned  English  antiquary  and 
lawyer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1735.  In  1767  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles,”  and  a  treatise 
on  English  architecture  previous  to  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest.  Died  in  1807. 

King,  (Edward,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  in  1848.  He  became  a 
journalist,  and  in  1875  published  “The  Great  South,” 
the  result  of  a  long  journey  in  the  Southern  States. 
From  1875  till  1888  he  lived  in  Europe  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  published  “The  Gentle  Savage,” 
(1883,)  “Europe  in  Storm  and  Calm,”  (1885,)  “A 
Venetian  Lover,”  (1887,)  “Joseph  Zalmonah,” 
(i893>)  etc.  Died  March  28,  1896. 

King,  (Grace  Elizabeth,)  an  American  author, 
born  in  Louisiana  in  1859.  She  published  several 
volumes  of  fiction,  “  De  Soto  and  his  Men  in  the  Land 
of  Florida,”  etc. 

King,  (Gregory,)  an  English  engraver  and  writer  on 
heraldry,  born  at  Lichfield  about  1648;  died  in  1712. 

King,  (Harriet  E.  Hamilton,)  an  English  poetess, 
born  in  1840,  daughter  of  Admiral  Hamilton,  and  niece 
of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  In  1863  she  married  Henry 
S.  King,  a  publisher.  Among  her  books  of  poetry  are 
“  Aspromonte,”  (1869,)  “The  Disciples,”  (1873,)  and  “A 
Book  of  Dreams,”  (1883.) 

King,  (Dr.  Henry,)  an  English  divine  and  poet,  bor® 
in  1591,  became  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  wrote  “A 
Poetical  Version  of  the  Psalms,”  “Poems,  Elegies,  Para 
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doxes,  and  Sonnets,”  (1659,)  and  various  sermons  and 
religious  treatises.  Died  in  1669. 

King,  (Horatio,)  an  American  post-office  official, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Maine,  in  1811.  He  became  a 
newspaper  editor,  and  in  1839  entered  the  post-office 
department  as  a  clerk.  He  was  made  first  assistant 
postmaster-general  in  1854,  and  in  1861  was  post¬ 
master-general  for  a  short  period.  He  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  in  legal  practice.  He  published  “  Sketches  of 
Travel,”  (1878,)  etc.  Died  May  20,  1897. 

King,  (John,)  a  clergyman  and  writer,  brother  of 
Bishop  Henry  King,  was  born  about  1596 ;  died  in  1639. 

King,  (John,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in  the 
county  of  Bucks  about  1559,  was  the  father  of  Henry, 
noticed  above.  He  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  In  161 1  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  London.  Died  in  1621. 

King,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1652.  He  preached  for  some  time  at  Chelsea,  and  be¬ 
came  prebendary  of  York  in  1731.  Died  in  1732. 

His  son  John,  born  in  1696,  was  a  physician,  and 
published  an  edition  of  the  “  Orestes,”  “  Hecuba,”  and 
**  Phoenissse”  of  Euripides,  (1726.)  Died  in  1728. 

King,  (John  Crookshanks,)  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1806,  emigrated  in  1829  to  America,  where  he 
soon  became  distinguished  as  a  sculptor.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  busts  of  John  Q.  Adams,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  other  eminent  Americans.  Died  in  1882. 

King,  (John  P.,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  Kentucky,  April  3, 1799,  was  elected  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1833;  was 
again  elected,  but  resigned,  and  became  president  (1841- 
78)  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  Died  March  19,  1888. 

King,  (Matthew  Peter,)  an  English  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  1773.  He  composed  the  music  for 
various  dramatic  pieces,  and  also  produced  songs,  glees, 
etc.  Died  in  1823. 

King,  (Mitchell,)  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  jurist  and 
scholar,  born  in  Scotland  in  1783.  He  removed  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Charleston,  and  was  appointed 
in  1819  judge  of  the  city  court. 

King,  (Peter,)  Lord,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  high 
chancellor  of  England,  born  at  Exeter  in  1669,  was  the 
son  of  a  grocer.  His  talents  and  application  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  John 
Locke,  through  whose  influence  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
studied  law,  gained  admission  to  the  bar,  and  rapidly 
rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  about  1700  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Beer-Alston,  which  seat  he 
retained  for  several  years.  In  1708  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  London,  and  was  knighted.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  King  found  time 
to  write  two  able  theological  works,  which  alone  would 
have  made  him  celebrated.  They  are  an  “  Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church,”  (1691,)  (in  which  he  favoured  the 
rights  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,)  and  the  “History 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  with  Critical  Observations  on  its 
Several  Articles,”  (1702.)  In  1714  Sir  Peter  King  was 
created  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  1725 
was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  as 
Baron  King  of  Ockham.  He  was  attached  to  the  Whig 
party.  He  resigned  the  seals  in  1733,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Died  in  1734. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  “  Selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Lord  King;”  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England.” 

King,  (Peter,)  Lord,  an  English  statesman,  born 
in  1775,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  about  1796,  and  became  a 
political  and  personal  friend  of  Charles  James  Fox.  He 
published  a  “Life  of  John  Locke,”  (1829.)  He  died  in 
1833,  leaving  a  son  William,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  who 
married  Lord  Byron’s  daughter  Ada. 

King,  (Peter  John  Locke,)  an  English  legislator,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  in 
1811.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1847,  and  ob¬ 


tained  the  repeal  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sleeping 
statutes  in  1856.  Died  November  12,  1885. 

King,  (Philip  Parker,)  an  English  navigator,  born 
in  the  island  of  Norfolk  in  1793.  He  commanded  an 
expedition  sent  in  1826  to  explore  and  survey  the  coasts 
of  South  America.  The  results  were  published  in  a 
“Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Ad¬ 
venture  and  Beagle,  between  the  Years  1826  and  1836,” 
(1839.)  Died  in  1855. 

King,  (Preston,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  in  1806.  He  embraced  the 
profession  of  law,  and  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  1843  to  1847,  and  again  from  1849  to  1853.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1853,  to°k  an 
active  part  in  the  senatorial  debates,  and,  during  the  dis¬ 
union  movement  of  1860-61,  advocated  a  firm  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  about  1864. 
Died  at  New  York  in  November,  1865. 

King,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine  and  polemical 
writer,  born  in  Bristol  about  1750.  Among  his  princi¬ 
pal  works  are  “  Letters  from  Abraham  Plymley  to  his 
Brother  Peter  on  the  Catholic  Question,”  and  a  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.”  Died  in  181a 

King,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1771.  He  rendered  important  services 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  he  fought  as  captain. 
(1805.)  He  became  a  vice-admiral  in  1821.  Died  in  1834. 

King,  (Rufus,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in  Scar¬ 
borough,  Maine,  in  1755,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and 
became  an  eloquent  pleader.  In  1784  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  he 
offered  in  1785  a  resolution  “That  there  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  States 
described  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  April,  1784,” 
i.e.  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  married  Mary  Alsop, 
of  New  York  City,  in  1786.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Convention  which  in  1787  formed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  became  a  leader  of  the 
Federal  party.  Having  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1788,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  1789.  He  advocated  Jay’s  treaty  in 
several  eloquent  speeches,  was  re-elected  to  the  national 
Senate  in  1795,  and  was  appointed  minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Great  Britain  in  1796.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  this  position  with  much  ability  for  eight  years,  and 
retired  to  private  life  in  1804.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
a  United  States  Senator  by  a  legislature  of  adverse  poli¬ 
tics.  Having  been  again  elected  in  1819  or  1820,  he 
continued  in  that  body  until  1825,  and  made  an  able 
speech  against  the  extension  of  slavery  on  the  occasion 
of  the  admission  of  Missouri.  He  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  to  England  in  1825,  returned  about  a  year  later,  and 
died  in  April,  1827. 

See  “National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. 

King,  (Rufus,)  an  American  general,  a  son  of  Charles 
King,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1814.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833,  and  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  for  several  years.  About  1838 
he  became  adjutant-general  of  New  York.  He  after¬ 
wards  edited  a  paper  at  Milwaukee.  He  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1861,  and  commanded 
a  division  under  Generals  McDowell  and  Pope  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  He  was  minister  at  Rome  from  Oc¬ 
tober,  1863,  to  July,  1867.  Died  October  13,  1876. 

King,  (Susan  Petigru,)  an  American  writer,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  L.  Petigru,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1824.  She  published  “  Busy  Moments  of  an 
Idle  Woman,”  “Sylvia’s  World,”  and  other  tales.  Her 
second  husband  was  a  Mr.  Bowen.  She  died  in  1875. 

King,  (Thomas,)  an  actor  and  dramatist,  born  in 
London  in  1730.  Among  his  productions  are  “  Love  at 
First  Sight,”  “  A  Peep  behind  the  Curtain,  or  the  New 
Rehearsal,”  and  “Wit’s  Last  Stake.”  Died  in  1805. 

King,  (T.  Butler,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1804.  He  studiea 
law,  and  removed  to  Georgia  about  1824.  He  was  electee 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1839,  1841,  and  1845,  and  be¬ 
came  a  secessionist  in  1861.  Died  in  1864. 
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King,  (Thomas  Starr,)  an  American  Unitarian  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  New  York  in  1824.  He  became  in  1848 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis  Street,  Boston,  and  in 
i860  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  that  city.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  lecturer,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  “  The  White  Hills  :  their  Legends,  Landscapes, 
and  Poetry,”  (1859.)  Died  in  1864. 

See  “A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr  King,”  by  R.  Frothingham. 

King,  (William,)  a  Protestant  prelate,  was  born  in 
Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1650.  He  opposed  the  Catholics 
under  James  II.,  and  favoured  the  Revolution.  In  1703 
he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  wrrote  “The 
Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God,”  (1694,) 
intended  to  reconcile  the  Irish  Presbyterians  to  the 
Episcopal  ceremonies,  and  a  treatise,  in  Latin,  on  “  The 
Origin  of  Evil,”  (“De  Origine  Mali,”  1702,)  which  was 
attacked  by  Bayle  and  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1729. 

King,  (William,)  a  learned  and  satirical  writer,  born 
!n  London  in  1663.  About  1702  he  was  appointed  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  offices  of  judge  of  the  admiralty,  keeper  of  the 
records,  and  commissioner  of  prizes.  Among  his  works 
are  “  Animadversions  upon  the  Pretended  Account  of 
Denmark,”  (1694,)  in  answer  to  a  work  by  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  “  The  Transactioneer,”  a  satire  on  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  (1700,)  and  “Original  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,” 
(3  vols.,  1776.)  A  Memoir  of  his  life  is  prefixed  to  the 
last.  Died  in  1712. 

King,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  near  Lon¬ 
don  in  1685.  Among  his  works  are  several  Latin  tracts 
on  various  subjects,  and  his  autobiography,  entitled 
“Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes,”  (1819,)  containing 
an  interesting  account  of  a  number  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  principal  of  Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford.  Died 
in  1763. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1819;  “Monthly  Review" 
for  February,  1819. 

King,  (William,)  born  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  in 
1768,  was  president  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  his  native  State.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  first  Governor  of  Maine.  Died  in  1852. 

King,  (William  Fletcher,)  D.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  December  20,  1830. 
He  graduated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1857,  and 
for  five  years  was  tutor  there.  In  1863  he  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cornell  College,  in  Iowa. 

King,  (William  Rufus,)  an  American  statesman  of 
the  Democratic  party,  born  in  Sampson  county,  North 
Carolina,  in  1786.  In  1810  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
He  was  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama  from  1819 
to  1840,  being  re-elected  four  times.  He  supported 
General  Jackson  in  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1824, 
1828,  and  1832,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  France  by 
President  Tyler  in  1844.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Senate  in  1850,  and  in  1852  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Died  in  1853. 

King'lake,  (Alexander  William,)  an  English  au¬ 
thor  and  barrister,  born  at  Taunton  in  1809,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  after  which  he  made  a 
tour  in  the  Levant,  and  published  a  book  of  travel 
called  “  Eothen,”  (1844,)  which  was  highly  successful. 
He  accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  in  1854, 
and  wrote  a  “History  of  the  Crimean  War.”  In  1857 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament.  Died  January  2,  1891. 

See  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1844,  and  April,  1863; 
“Blackwood’5  Magazine”  for  March,  1863,  and  January,  1869; 
“  Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1863  ;  “  North  British  Review”  for 
May,  1863. 

Kinglake,  (John  Alexander,)  an  English  Liberal, 
born  in  Taunton  in  1805,  a  cousin  of  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
In  his  times  he  was  considered  an  extreme  Radical. 
Died  in  London,  July  11,  1870. 

Kinglake,  (Robert  Arthur,)  an  English  reformer 
and  philanthropist,  a  brother  of  the  historian  A.  W. 
Kinglake.  He  was  born  at  Taunton  in  1813.  His  atten¬ 
tion  has  mainly  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  labouring  people.  He  established  a  “  Court 
of  Reconciliation,”  by  which  suits  at  law  are  avoided 
and  difficulties  settled  without  cost.  Mr.  Kinglake  is 
also  the  author  of  several  works  of  merit. 


Kingo,  king'o,  (Thomas,)  a  Danish  poet  and  prelate, 
born  at  Slangerup  in  1634,  became  Bishop  of  Fiinen. 
His  sacred  poems  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  he  has  been  compared  by  English  reader* 
to  Dr.  Watts.  Died  in  1723. 

See  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Kingsborougk,  kingz'bur'eh,  (Edward  King,)  Vis¬ 
count,  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1795,  was  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston.  He  published  “  Antiquities  of 
Mexico,  comprising  Fac-Similes  of  Ancient  Mexican 
Paintings,”  etc.,  (9  vols.,  1830  et  seq.)  Died  in  1837. 

Kings'ley,  (Calvin,)  D.D.,  an  American  Methodist 
clergyman,  born  in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  in  1812, 
became  editor  of  the  “Western  Christian  Advocate”  in 
1856.  He  was  elected  a  bishop  in  1864.  Having  made 
a  tour  round  the  world,  he  died  on  his  return,  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  1870. 

Kings'ley,  (Rev.  Charles,)  a  popular  English  writer, 
born  at  Holne  Vicarage,  in  Devonshire,  in  June,  1819 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  1843,  and 
became  rector  of  Eversley,  Hampshire,  in  1844.  About 
this  date  he  married  Miss  Grenfell,  whose  sister  is  the 
wrife  of  Froude  the  historian.  He  published  in  1848  a 
dramatic  poem  called  “  The  Saint’s  Tragedy.”  He 
united  with  his  friend  the  Rev.  J.  F.  D.  Maurice  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working-men  by  the 
formation  of  co-operative  associations.  His  interest  in 
the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  working-classes  in  large 
towns  was  manifested  in  his  novel  of  “  Alton  Locke, 
Tailor  and  Poet,”  (1850,)  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  in  “Yeast,  a  Problem,”  (1851,)  he  showed  a  similar 
interest  in  the  labor  question.  His  romance  of  “  Hy¬ 
patia”  (1853)  *s  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  powerful 
works,  and  among  his  others  the  best-known  are  “  Alex¬ 
andria  and  her  Schools,”  “  Sermons  for  the  Times,” 
(1854,)  “  Westward  Ho  !”  a  novel,  (1855,)  “Glaucus  ;  or, 
The  Wonders  of  the  Shore,”  “The  Heroes,  or  Greek 
Fairy  Tales,”  “Two  Years  Ago,”  a  novel,  (1856,)  “The 
Water-Babies,  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby,”  (1863,) 
and  “  Plays  and  Puritans,”  (1873.)  Died  Jan.  23,  1875. 

Kingsley,  (Henry,)  an  English  author,  brother  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  was  born  at  Holne,  in  Devon,  in  1830, 
and  was  educated  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  living,  for 
several  years  after,  in  Australia.  He  published  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,”  (1858,)  “  Ravenshoe,” 
(1861,)  “Austin  Elliott,”  (1863,)  “*The  Hillyars  and  the 
Burtons,”  (1865,)  “Leighton  Court,”  (1866,)  “Mademoi¬ 
selle  Mathilde,”  (1868,)  “  Stretton,  Hetty,  and  other 
Stories,”  (1869,)  “Old  Margaret,”  (1871,)  “Reginald 
Hetheridge,”  (1874,)  “The  Grange  Garden,”  (1876,)  and 
many  other  stories.  Died  May  24,  1876. 

Kingsley,  (James  Luce,)  LL.D.,  born  in  Windham, 
Connecticut,  in  1778,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799, 
and  in  1805  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Greek  in  that  institution.  He  wrote  the  “  Life  of  Ezra 
Stiles”  in  Sparks’s  “  American  Biography,”  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  educational  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Kings'mill,  (Andrew,)  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
born  at  Sidmonton  in  1538.  He  preached  at  Oxford  and 
at  Geneva,  and  published  several  religious  works.  Died 
at  Lausanne  in  1569. 

Kings'ton,  (Elizabeth  Chudleigh,)  Duchess  of, 
an  English  beauty,  born  in  1720.  She  was  privately 
married  to  Plarvey,  who  became  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
from  whom  she  was  soon  separated.  In  1769  she  was 
again  married  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  She  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  and  convicted.  Died  in  1 788. 

See  “An  Authentic  Detail  of  Particulars  relative  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston,”  London,  1788. 

Kingston,  (William  Henry  Giles,)  an  English 
writer  of  fiction,  chiefly  for  juvenile  readers,  was  born  in 
London,  February  28,  1814,  and  spent  most  of  his  youth 
in  Portugal.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “The 
Circassian  Chief,”  (1844,)  “  The  Prime  Minister,”  (1845,) 
“Lusitanian  Sketches,”  “Peter  the  Whaler,”  (1851,) 
“Western  Wanderings,”  (1856,)  “The  Three  Midship¬ 
men,”  “The  Three  Lieutenants,”  “The  Three  Com¬ 
manders,”  “  The  Three  Admirals,”  etc.,  his  boys’  books 
alone  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Died  at 
Willesden,  August  5,  1880. 
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Kinkel,  kink'll,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a  German 
patriot,  poet,  and  writer  upon  art,  born  at  Oberkassel  in 
1815.  He  published  in  1846  a  “History  of  the  Plastic 
Art  among  Christian  Nations,”  and  a  poem  entitled 
“Otto  the  Archer.”  In  1848  he  established  a  journal 
called  “  Spartacus,”  in  which  he  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  democratic  principles.  Having  taken  part  in  the 
storming  of  the  arsenal  at  Siegburg,  and  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Palatinate,  he  was  in  June,  1849,  taken  by  the 
Pruslians  and  imprisoned  at  Spandau.  In  November, 
1850,  assisted  by  his  friend  Carl  Schurz,  he  made  his 
escape  to  England.  Died  November  13,  1882. 

Kinloch,  kin'loK,  (William  Penney,)  Lord,  a 
Scottish  judge,  born  at  Glasgow,  August  8,  1801,  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1858  was 
made  a  judge.  Died  October  30,  1872.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  verse,  mostly  of  a  devotional  char 
acter. 

Kin'n^y,  (Coates,)  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Crooked  Lane,  near  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  in  1826. 
He  went  West  when  a  boy,  and  has  been  successively 
school-teacher,  journalist,  and  lawyer.  He  published 
“  Keeuka,  and  other  Poems,”  in  1854.  His  short  lyric 
called  “  Rain  on  the  Roof”  has  attained  wide  popularity. 

Kinsbergen,  van,  v3n  kins'b$R'Hen,  (Jan  PIen- 
DRIK,)  a  Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Doesburg  in  1735.  In 
1767  he  entered  the  Russian  service  under  Catherine  II., 
and  soon  after  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Turks. 
In  1781  he  assisted  in  the  famous  battle  of  Doggersbank, 
fought  between  the  Dutch  and  English.  He  was  created 
Count  of  Doggersbank  by  Louis,  King  of  Holland.  Died 
in  1820. 

SCinsky,  kin'skee,  (Ferdinand  Johann  Nepomu 
Joseph,)  Prince,  an  Austrian  musician,  known  as  a  friend 
and  patron  of  Beethoven.  Died  November  2,  1812. 

Kinsky,  kin'skee,  (Franz  Joseph,)  Count,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  general,  born  at  Prague  in  1739,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  against  the  French  in  1793-96.  Died  in  1805. 

Kirtson,  kin'son,  or  Kinsoen,  kin'soon,  (Frans,)  a 
skilful  Flemish  portrait-painter,  born  at  Bruges  in  1774 
or  1770,  worked  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Died  in  1839. 

Kip,  (William  Ingraham,)  D.D.,  an  American  prel¬ 
ate,  born  in  New  York  in  1811.  He  graduated  in  1831 
at  Yale  College,  and  was  consecrated  in  1853  missionary- 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  California. 
Pie  published  “Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity,”  “The 
Double  Witness,”  “The  Catacombs  of  Rome,”  “Domes¬ 
tic  and  Religious  Life  in  Italy,”  etc.  Died  April  7,  1893. 

Kip'ling,  (Rudyard,)  an  English  author,  born  at 
Bombay,  India,  in  1865.  He  was  educated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  returned  to  India  in  1880,  where  he  became 
engaged  as  an  editor  on  the  “Civil  and  Military  Ga¬ 
zette”  1882-89.  His  journalistic  contributions  in  verse 
and  prose  were  published  as  “  Departmental  Ditties,” 
<1886,)  “Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,”  (1888,)  and 
“Soldiers  Three,”  (1889,)  these  displaying  a  skill  in 
character-drawing  and  an  original  and  graphic  style 
which  gave  his  works  wide-spread  popularity.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  resided  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
publishing  various  works,  the  most  notable  being  “  Bar¬ 
rack-Room  Ballads,”  (1892,)  “The  Jungle  Book,” 
(1894,)  “  Captains  Courageous,”  (1897,)  “The  Day’s 
Work,”  (1898,)  “Recessional,”  a  poem  of  striking 
character,  etc.  He  went  to  South  Africa  in  1900  to 
obtain  fresh  literary  material  from  the  British-Boer 
war.  Kipling  attained  a  rapid  and  extreme  popularity, 
too  much  so  to  promise  long  continuance. 

Kipling,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  professor  of  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  bom  in  England 
about  1755*  He  wrote  “  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic,”  and  various  other 
works.  Died  in  1821. 

Kipping,  kip'ping,  [Lat.  Kippin'gius,]  (Heinrich,) 
a  German  philologist,  born  near  Rostock  about  1623, 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  philology,  history 
and  antiquities.  Died  in  1678. 

Kip'pis,  (Andrew,)  an  English  dissenting  minister 
and  eminent  biographer  born  at  Nottingham  in  1725. 
He  preached  for  some  years  in  London,  whither  he 


removed  in  j  753,  and  was  appointed  teacher  in  Coward’s 
Academy  for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers,  in 
1763.  About  1780  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  His  most  important  work  is  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  “  Biographia  Britannica,”  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  5  vols.  in  1778-79.  This  work  is  highly  esteemed, 
but  was  left  unfinished,  terminating  at  the  letter  F.  He 
wrote  a  “Life  of  Captain  Cook,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1795. 

Kiralfy,  (Imre,)  an  Hungarian  composer,  born  at 
Budapest  in  1845.  He  began  the  composition  of 
music  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  a  manager  of 
spectacular  exhibitions  in  the  United  States  1869-74; 
afterwards  in  Europe.  He  produced  “  Our  Naval  Vic¬ 
tories”  in  New  York  in  1898.  He  published  “  Nero,” 
“Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea,”  “Columbus,”  etc. 

Kjr'by,  (John  Joshua,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  artist 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1716.  He  published 
“  The  Perspective  of  Architecture,”  (1761,)  and  “A  Map 
of  Suffolk.”  Died  in  1774. 

Kirby,  (Rev.  William,)  an  eminent  English  ento¬ 
mologist,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1759,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  became  curate  of  Barham.  He  studied 
various  branches  of  natural  history,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  to  which  he 
contributed  several  papers.  He  acquired  a  European 
leputation  by  his  work  on  English  Bees,  “Monographia 
Apium  Angliae,”  (2  vols.,  1802.)  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Spence,  he  published  an  excellent  “  Introduction  to  En¬ 
tomology,”  (4  vols.,  1815-26.)  He  also  wrote  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  entitled  “rrhe  Habits  and  Instincts  of 
Animals.”  Died  in  1850. 

Kirch,  k£6RK,  (Christfried,)  a  distinguished  as¬ 
tronomer  and  writer,  born  at  Guben  in  1694.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Science  at  Paris  and  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  director  of  the  Observatory  in  Berlin. 
Died  in  1740. 

Kirch,  (Gottfried,)  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Lower  Lusatia  in  1639.  He  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Observatory  and  royal  astronomer  at  Berlin. 
He  wrote  “  Observations  upon  the  Comet  that  appeared 
in  Italy  in  1676,”  (1677,)  “Astronomical  Tables,”  and 
“Christian,  Jewish,  and  Turkish  Calendar  to  the  Year 
1685.”  Died  in  1710. 

Kirch,  (Marie  Margarethe  Winckelmann,)  an 
astronomer,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Upper 
Lusatia  in  1670.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  his  astro¬ 
nomical  labours,  and  published  almanacs.  Died  in  1720. 

Kirchbach,  von,  fon  ke^RK'b^K,  (Hugo  Ewald,)  a 
German  general,  born  May  23,  1809.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  army  in  1826,  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Austrian  war  of  1866,  and  a  corps-commander  and  full 
general  in  the  French  war  of  1870-71. 

KJr'-eher,  |Ger.  pron.  k$gR'K<?r;  Lat.  Kirchf/rus,] 
(Athanasius,)  alearned  German  Jesuit,  distinguished  for 
his  talents  and  versatility,  was  born  near  Fulda  in  1601. 
Having  studied  at  Avignon,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
the  pope  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman 
College.  He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  philology, 
hieroglyphics,  and  antiquities,  which  display  profound 
learning,  but  are  deficient  in  sound  criticism,  and  many 
of  them  are  rather  interesting  than  reliable.  Among 
these  may  be  named  “  Proaromus  Coptus,”  (1636,) 

“  QEdipus  Egyptiacus,”  (3  vols.,  1652-55,)  being  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  hieroglyphics,  “Mundus  Subterraneus,” 
(1665,)  and  “Description  of  Latium  considered  in  its 
Ancient  and  Modern  Aspect,”  (“Latium,  id  est  nova  et 
parallela  Latii,  turn  veteris,  turn  novi,  Descriptio,”  1669.) 
He  also  published  several  valuable  scientific  treatises ; 
and  to  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
magic-lantern.  Died  in  1680. 

Kircher,  (Conrad,)  a  German  philologist  and  writer, 
born  in  Augsburg.  His  chief  work  is  a  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1607.)  Died 
after  1620. 

Kirchhoff,  kSgRK'hof,  (Gustav  Robert,)  a  German 
astronomer,  born  at  Konigsberg,  ftjarch  12,  1824.  He 
held  professorships  of  physics  at  Breslau,  Heidelberg, 
and  Berlin,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  observations 
and  discoveries  with  the  spectroscope.  He  published 
Researches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum.”  Died  in  1887. 


«  as  k;  9  as  s;  g  hard;  g  as  j;  G,  H,  YL,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s  as  z;  th  as  in  this .  (S^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Klrohmaler  or  Kirchmayer,  kfgRK'mT'er,  (Georg 
Kaspar,)  a  German  chemist  and  scholar,  born  in  Fran¬ 
conia  in  1635.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  several  classic 
authors.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  etching  on  glass 
with  fluoric  acid  is  attributed  to  him.  Died  in  1700. 

See  JOcher,  “  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon “  Nouvelle 
Biographic  G^n^rale.” 

Kirchmaier,  (Thomas,)  a  Lutheran  minister,  born  in 
Bavaria  about  1511.  He  took  the  Greek  name  of  Nao 
Georgos.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  Latin  poems 
and  theological  and  polemical  works,  mostly  written  in 
the  Latin  language.  He  preached  at  Stuttgart,  Esslingen, 
and  Wisloch.  Died  in  1563. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Sax,  “  Ono* 
masticon.” 

Kirchman,  k^RK'mSn,  a  Russian  electrician,  of  Ger¬ 
man  extraction,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  He  was  killed  by  the  electric  fluid,  in  the 
act  of  attracting  it  from  the  clouds,  in  1753. 

Kirchmann,  kSgRK'min,  (Johann,)  a  German  au¬ 
thor  and  scholar,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1575*  became  in 
1603  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock.  He  wrote  a  “  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  used  among  the 
Romans,”  (1605,)  and  “De  Annulis,”  a  treatise  on  an¬ 
cient  rings.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Bayi.e,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nio£ron, 
“  M^moires.” 

Kirchmann,  von,  fon  kSSRK'mSn,  (Julius,)  a  German 
philosopher  and  jurist,  born  at  Schafstedt,  near  Merse¬ 
burg,  in  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Halle, 
and  became  prominent  as  a  Liberal  Prussian  legislator,  but 
in  1866  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  act  as  a  legal  coun¬ 
sellor.  Besides  important  legal  works,  (“  Prussian  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure,”  “  Penal  Code  for  North  Germany,” 
“Penal  Code  for  the  Empire,”  etc.,)  he  published  “Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Science,”  “  On  Immortality,”  “  ./Esthetics 
based  on  Realism,”  “Catechism  of  Philosophy,”  etc. 
Though  opposed  to  idealism,  his  system  is  considered  in¬ 
compatible  with  absolute  materialism.  Died  in  1884. 

Kirchner,  kd^RK'ner,  (Theodor,)  a  German  musical 
composer,  born  at  Neukirchen,  in  Saxony,  in  1824  His 
“genre  pieces”  for  the  piano-forte,  in  which  the  influence 
of  Schumann  is  manifest,  are  his  best  performances. 

Kirgener,  k^Rzh'naiR',  (Joseph,)  a  French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1766,  was  killed  at  Markersdorf  in  1813. 

Kjrk,  (Edward  N.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Illinois  when  the  civil  war 
began.  He  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Union  army  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Died  July  29,  1863. 

Kirk,  (Edward  Norris,)  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
gregationalist  divine,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1802. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and 
became  in  1828  pastor  of  a  church  at  Albany.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical 
Society,  and  in  1842  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Church,  Boston.  Died  March  27,  1874. 

Kirk,  (Ellen  W.,)  an  American  novelist,  second  wife 
of  J.  F.  Kirk,  was  born  in  1842.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Jesse  Olney.  Among  her  writings  are  “  Love  in  Idle¬ 
ness,”  “  A  Lesson  in  Love,”  “  Through  Winding  Ways,” 
“A  Midsummer  Madness,”  etc. 

Kirk,  (John  Foster,)  an  American  historian,  born  at 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  in  1824  His  education 
was  obtained  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  secretary  and 
assistant  to  the  historian  Prescott  from  1847  to  1 859. 
His  principal  work  is  the  “History  of  Charles  the  Bold,” 
(3  vols.,  1863-68.)  He  also  edited  a  new  edition  of  Pres¬ 
cott’s  works,  with  notes,  and  later  a  “  Supplement  to 
Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors,”  (2  vols.,  1891,)  for 
the  period  1850  to  1890.  He  edited  “  Lippincott’s 
Magazine”  1871-86,  was  lecturer  on  history  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  1885-88,  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  literary  work.  Died  September  21,  1904. 

Kirkaldy,  ker-kau'de,  (Sir  William,)  of  Grange, 
one  of  the  earliest  Protestants  of  Scotland,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  high  treasurer  under  the  reign  of 
James  V.  Sir  William  was  implicated  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
He  finally  escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  chivalrous  knights  in  the 


court  and  army  of  Henry  II.  After  his  return  to  Scot¬ 
land,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Protestants.  He  fought 
bravely  against  the  French,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
assist  the  Catholics,  and  made  Queen  Mary  prisoner.  He 
vainly  attempted  to  capture  Bothwell,  whom  he  pursued 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Norway.  About  1570  Kirkaldy 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen,  of  whose  party  he 
became  the  leader.  He  refused  to  obey  the  mandates 
of  the  regent,  and  after  several  months  of  fighting,  in 
which  great  ferocity  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  sus¬ 
tained  a  siege  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  He  was,  however, 
finally  obliged  by  his  soldiers  to  make  an  unconditional 
surrender.  He,  with  several  of  his  friends,  was  hung 
in  August,  1573.  John  Knox,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  Protestant 
cause,  deeply  deplored  his  change  of  principles  and  hw 
untimely  end. 

See  “  Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Wm.  Kirkaldy,”  Edinburgh, 
1849 ;  Robertson,  “  History  of  Scotland ;”  Chambers,  “  Biographi¬ 
cal  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ;”  Froude,  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1849. 

Kirk'bride,  (Thomas  S.,)  M.D.,  an  American  phy¬ 
sician,  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1809. 
Having  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
became  resident  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1840  superintendent  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane.  He  published  “  Rules  i.nd  Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,” 
(1850,)  “The  Construction,  Organization,  and  General 
Arrangements  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,”  (1854)  eta 
He  died  December  17,  1883. 

Kirke,  kerk,  (Percy,)  Colonel,  a  British  officer, 
notorious  for  cruelty,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  His  men  were  called  “  Kirke’s  Lambs.” 

See  Pepys,  “Diary;”  Macaulay,  “History  of  England.” 

Kirke  White.  See  White. 

Kirk'land,  (Mrs.  Caroline  Matilda  Stansbury,) 
an  American  writer,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
married  about  1830  to  Professor  William  Kirkland,  of 
Hamilton  College.  After  a  residence  of  nearly  three 
years  in  Michigan,  she  published,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  “Mary  Clavers,”  “A  New  Home — Who’ll  Fol¬ 
low  ?”  (1839,)  “  Forest  Life,”  (1842,)  and  “  Western  Clear¬ 
ings,”  (1846,)  which  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity. 
Mrs.  Kirkland’s  delineations  of  Western  pioneer-life 
are  among  the  most  admirable  of  their  kind,  abound¬ 
ing  in  humourous  incidents,  shrewd  sense,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  descriptions.  Died  in  1864. 

Kirkland, (John  Thornton,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Little  Falls,  New  York, 
in  1770.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1789,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Summer 
Street,  Boston.  He  was  elected,  in  1810,  president  of 
Harvard  College.  He  wrote  a  “  Life  of  Fisher  Ames,” 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1840. 

Kirkland,  (Joseph,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Geneva,  New  York,  in  1830,  son  of  Caroline,  above 
noticed.  He  took  part  in  the  war,  engaged  in  legal 
practice  in  Chicago,  and  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  “  Zury:  The  Meanest  Man  in 
Spring  County,”  (1887,)  a  striking  study  of  pioneer- 
life  in  Illinois.  Died  April  29,  1894. 

Kirk'man,  (Marshall  Monroe),  an  American  rail¬ 
way  expert,  born  in  Illinois,  July  10,  1842.  He  in  early 
life  became  connected  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwest¬ 
ern  Railroad,  of  which  road  and  certain  of  its  subsidiary 
lines  he  has  long  been  an  officer.  Among  his  works  are 
«  Railway  Revenue,”  “The  Officer’s  Hand-Book,”  “Bag¬ 
gage,  Parcel,  and  Mail  Traffic  of  Railroads,”  “  Railway 
Expenditures,”  (2  vols.,)  “  Hand-Book  of  Railway  Ex¬ 
penditures,”  “Railway  Train  and  Station  Service,” 
“Track  Accounts  of  Railroads,”  and  various  other 

technical  works.  . 

Kirk-pat' rick,  (William  James,)  an  Oriental 
scholar,  born  about  1760,  was  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  and  major-general  in  the  English 
army  at  Bengal.  He  wrote  a  “  Biography  of  the  Persian 
Poets,”  “  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,”  (181 1,) 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1812. 
j  Kirk'wood,  (Daniel,)  LL.D.,  an  American  astrono- 
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mer,  born  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  September  27, 
1814,  was  principal  of  the  high  school  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  1843-48,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Dela¬ 
ware  College,  1851-56,  in  Indiana  University,  1856-66, 
and  again  was  called  to  that  position  in  1867.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  “Meteoric  Astronomy,”  (1867,)  and 
“  Comets  and  Meteors,”  (1873.)  He  made  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  as’ronomical  science.  Died  June  11,  1895. 

Kirkwood,  (Samuel  J.,)  an  American  Governor, 
born  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  December  20,  1813. 
In  1843  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  and  in  1856 
he  was  elected  a  State  Senator  of  Iowa.  He  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  01  Iowa,  1860-63,  and  aRain  in  1875,  United  States 
Senator,  1860-67,  and  1876-81.  He  was  Secretary  of 
he  Interior  (1881)  under  Garfield.  Died  Sept.  1,  1894. 

Kirnberger,  kSgRr/bSRG'er,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a 
German  musician  and  writer  on  art,  born  in  Thuringia 
in  1721  ;  died  in  1783. 

Kirsten,  k££R'sten,  or  Kirchstein,  k^RK'stin, 
(Georg,)  a  physician  and  writer  on  surgery  and  anatomy, 
born  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1613  ;  died  in  1660. 

Kirsten,  (Michael,)  a  learned  physician  and  scientific 
writer,  born  in  Moravia  in  1620;  died  in  1678. 

Kirsten,  [Lat.  Kirste'nius,]  (Peter,)  a  distinguished 
physician  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Breslau  in  1577. 
He  studied  at  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  travelled  extensively  in  Europe.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  invited  to  Sweden  by  Chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Queen  Christina 
and  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Upsal.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  master  of  twenty-six  languages. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  an  “  Arabic  Grammar,” 
(1608-10,)  and  “Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew, 
from  the  Collation  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  Texts,”  (1611.)  Died  at  Upsal  in  1640. 

Kirstenius.  See  Kirsten,  (Peter.) 

Kirt/land,  (William  A.,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1836.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1850,  served  through  the  civil  war,  and 
was  made  captain  in  1880,  commodore  in  1893,  and 
rear-admiral  in  1895.  He  retired  July  3,  1898,  and 
died  August  12,  1898. 

Kirwan,  ker'wan,  (Richard,)  a  distinguished  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  at  Galway,  in  Ireland,  about  1733, 
or,  as  others  say,  in  1750.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  member  of  various  scientific  associations 
on  the  continent.  He  published  “  An  Essay  on  the 
Constitution  of  Acids,”  (1787,)  which  was  translated 
by  Lavoisier  and  refuted  by  him,  “Elements  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy,”  (1794,)  an  “Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral 
Waters,”  “  An  Estimate  of  the  Temperature  of  Different 
Latitudes,”  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Kis,  klsh,  (Stephen,  )  a  Hungarian  theologian,  born  at 
Szegedin  in  1505,  was  a  disciple  of  Luther.  He  preached 
at  Temesvir,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1572. 

Kischtasp.  See  Gushtasp. 

Kisfaludy,  klsh'foh  loody,  almost  kish'foh-looj, 
(KAroly,)  a  celebrated  dramatist,  the  founder  of  Hun¬ 
garian  comedy  was  born  at  Tete  in  March,  179a  On 
account  of  his  fiery  and  turbulent  disposition,  he  was 
placed  in  the  Austrian  army  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
as  an  officer  in  Italy  in  1805  against  Napoleon,  and  was 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  Having  been 
exchanged,  he  fought  in  Germany  in  1809.  He  left  the 
army  in  1810,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienna,  where 
he  gained, a  li\  ing  as  an  artist.  In  1819  he  acquired  a 
sudden  celebrity  by  his  play  “The  Tartar  in  Hungary.” 
Soon  after  he  produced  “  Ilka,”  a  tragedy,  “  Stiber  the 
Chieftain,”  and  several  other  plays,  all  of  which  were 
received  with  the  greatest  applause.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  his  comedies  are  the  “Student  Matthias,” 
of  which  the  emperor  Matthias  Corvinus  is  the  hero, 
“The  Suitors,”  and  “The  Insurgents.”  Kisfaludy  es¬ 
tablished  an  able  and  successful  literary  annual,  entitled 
the  “Aurora.”  Died  in  November,  1830. 

Kisfaludy,  (SAndor,)  an  elder  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  poets  cf 
Hungary,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Szalad  in  1772.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  formed  an  attachment  for 


the  beautiful  Rosalia  Szegedy,  who  rejected  him.  H© 
subsequently  served  against  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  was 
\aken  prisoner  by  the  French.  While  a  captive  in  the 
place  where  Petrarch  had  poured  forth  his  immortal 
strains  to  Laura,  the  young  Hungarian  resolved  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  object  of  his  love  in  a  similar  poem.  In  1800 
he  regained  the  affections  of  the  lady  Rosalia,  to  whom 
he  was  married.  He  left  the  army  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  estate.  The  same  year  the  anonymous  publica- 
tj  >n  of  his  poem,  under  the  title  of  “  Himfy,”  produced 
a  sensation  among  men  of  letters  never  equalled  in 
Hungary.  In  1807  he  made  himself  known  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  poem  entitled  “  Happy  Love.”  He  afterwards 
wrote  several  other  poems  and  dramas,  of  which  “John 
Huniades”  and  “  Ladislaus  the  Rumanian”  were  greatly 
admired.  Died  in  1844.  Three  years  later  his  complete 
works  were  published  at  Pesth,  in  6  vols.  Several 
extracts  from  “  Himfy”  have  been  translated  into  English. 

See  T.  Mundt,  “Geschichte  der  Literatur  der  Gegenwart," 
Leipsic,  1853;  also  the  article  on  the  “Language  and  Literature 
of  the  Magyars”  in  the  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  September, 
1828. 

Kiss,  kis,  (Augustus,)  a  distinguished  Prussian  sculp¬ 
tor,  born  at  Pless,  in  Upper  Silesia,  in  1802.  He  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Rauch.  He  was  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin.  Among  his  most 
admirable  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frede 
rick  the  Great,  and  two  colossal  groups  in  bronze, — an 
“Amazon  attacked  by  a  Tiger,”  and  “Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon.”  Died  in  1865. 

Kitch^n-er,  (Horatio  Herbert,)  Baron,  an 
English  soldier,  born  in  1850.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1871,  was  in  civil  life  1874-82,  took  part  in  the 
Nile  expedition  1884-85,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
I  in  the  Suakim  campaign  of  1888.  He  was  governor 
of  Suakim  1886-88,  adjutant-general  of  the  Egyptian 
army  1888-92,  and  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army 
in  1890.  He  commanded  the  Khartum  expe¬ 
dition  of  1898,  his  brilliant  success  therein  winning 
him  the  title  of  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartum.  After 
the  disasters  in  Natal  in  the  British-Boer  war  of  1899- 
1900,  he  went  with  Lord  Roberts  to  South  Africa,  and 
aided  efficiently  in  the  subsequent  successful  opera¬ 
tions. 

Kitch'en-^r,  (William,)  an  English  physician  and 
writer  on  gastronomy,  born  in  London  about  1 775-  He 
was  the  author  of  “The  Cook’s  Oracle,”  “The  Art  of 
Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life,”  “The  Traveller’s 
Oracle,”  “Observations  on  Vocal  Music,”  and  other 
works  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1827. 

See  William  Jerdan,  “Men  I  have  known,”  London,  1866; 
“Blackwood's  Magazine”  for  October,  1827. 

Kit/cliin,  (George  William,)  D.D.,  an  English 
author,  born  at  Naughton,  in  Suffolk,  December  7,  1827. 
He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1850,  and 
remained  connected  with  the  university  until  1883,  when 
he  became  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  Dean  of  Dur¬ 
ham  in  1894.  He  issued  editions  of  Bacon’s  works, 
and  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  and  wrote  a  “  History 
of  France,”  (1873,)  “  Life  of  Pius  II.,”  (1881,)  etc. 

Kite,  (Charles,)  an  English  physician  and  writer 
bom  at  Gravesend  about  1768  ;  died  in  1811. 

Ki-Tseu  or  Ki-Tse.  See  Kee-Tse. 

Kit'to,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  distinguished  as  a 
biblical  scholar,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1804.  He  suffered 
much  privation  and  neglect  in  his  childhood  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intemperance  of  his  father.  About  the 
age  of  twelve  he  wras  rendered  incurably  deaf  by  a  fall 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.  He  became  an  inmate  of  the 
poor-house,  where  he  manifested  such  an  earnest  desire 
to  improve  his  mind  that  some  persons  procured  for 
him  admission  to  a  college  in  Islington.  As  tutor  to  the 
children  of  Mr.  Grove,  he  travelled  in  Russia,  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  Persia  in  1829-32.  About  1833  he  was  engaged 
by  Charles  Knight  to  write  for  the  “  Penny  Magazine.” 
He  edited  “The  Pictorial  Bible”  published  by  Charles 
Knight,  (1838,)  and  produced  numerous  valuable  and 
successful  works,  among  which  are  “The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Biblical  Literature,”  (4  vols.,  1845-50,)  “4  he  Lost 
Senses — Deafness  and  Blindness,”  which  contains  an 
autobiography,  and  “  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,”  (7  vols., 
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1849-534  He  was  married  about  1833.  He  died  at 
Cannstadt,  Wurtemberg,  in  1854. 

See  J.  E.  Ryland,  “Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,”  1856;  “Brief 
Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles;  “North  British  Review”  fo* 
February,  1847. 

Kiuperli.  See  KCprili. 

Kj  oping  or  Kjoeping,  cho'ping,  (Nikolaus  Mat- 
son,)  a  Swedish  traveller,  born  in  1630.  In  1648  he 
sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  and  afterwards  visited  Persia, 
Farther  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  An  account  of  his 
travels  was  published  after  his  death.  Died  in  1667. 

Klaczko,  klitch'ko,  (Julian,)  a  distinguished  publi¬ 
cist,  born  at  Wilna,  in  Russian  Lithuania,  November  6, 
1828.  He  graduated  in  1846  at  Konigsberg,  after  which 
time  he  lived  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  but  chiefly 
at  Paris.  Among  his  principal  books  are  “  fitudes  de 
Diplomatic,”  (1866,)  and  “  Les  deux  Chanceliers,”  which 
was  translated  into  various  languages.  He  also  wrote 
“La  Po^sie  polonaise,”  (1862.) 

Klapka,  klop'koh,  (General  George,)  born  at  Te- 
mesv&r,  in  Hungary,  in  1820.  He  became  a  cadet  in 
an  artillery  regiment  about  1838,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1847.  In  1848  he  joined  the  Hungarian  revolutionists, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  courage 
and  his  ability  as  a  commander.  He  soon  after  received 
a  general’s  commission  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war.  In  1849,  while  defending  the  fortress  of  Comorn, 
he  made  a  sally  at  midnight,  totally  routed  the  Austrian 
army,  and  took  several  pieces  of  artillery.  He  forced 
his  enemies  to  evacuate  Raab,  and  cut  ofTtheir  commu¬ 
nication  with  Austria.  A  few  days  after  he  received  the 
information  that  the  Hungarian  army  in  the  South  had 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians,  and  also  a  command  from 
Gorgey  to  yield  up  the  fortress  of  Comorn.  This  man¬ 
date  General  Klapka  refused  to  obey ;  but  two  months 
later,  having  obtained  honourable  terms  from  Haynau, 
he  capitulated  and  went  into  exile.  He  strove  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  Hungary  in  1866.  He 
wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hun¬ 
gary,”  (1850,)  and  a  work  upon  the  war  in  the  East  and 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  (1855.)  Died  May  17,  1892. 

Klaproth,  klip'rot,  sometimes  Anglicised  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  as  klap'rflth,  (Heinrich  Julius,)  an  eminent 
German  Orientalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Berlin,  October 
1 1,  1783,  was  a  son  of  Martin  H.  Klaproth,  noticed  below. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired,  without  a  teacher,  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  in  1802 
founded  the  “  Asiatisches  Magazin”  at  Weimar.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Count  Potocki,  he  was  invited  in  1805 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  was  made  adjunct  for  the 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  the  capacity  of  interpreter  to  the  Russian 
embassy  to  China,  he  travelled  through  Siberia  as  far  as 
Iikootsk  in  1805,  and  collected  valuable  books  and  docu¬ 
ments,  which  he  used  in  the  composition  of  his  “  Asia 
Polyglotta.”  In  1807  he  was  sent  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Caucasus,  and  on 
his  return,  in  1809,  was  appointed  aulic  councillor,  and 
received  a  title  of  nobility  and  other  distinctions.  He 
resigned  his  offices  in  Russia  in  1812.  In  1816,  through 
the  influence  of  William  von  Humboldt,  Klaproth  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  honorary  title  of 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  Berlin, 
together  with  a  large  pension,  and  permission  to  reside 
in  Paris.  Among  his  numerous  works  we  may  mention 
“Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,”  (2  vols.,  1812- 
14,)  “Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,”  (1814,)  “Historical  Pictures  of  Asia 
from  the  Monarchy  of  Cyrus  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(1824,)  “  Asia  Polyglotta,”  or  a  classification  of  Orien¬ 
tal  nations  according  to  their  languages,  (1829,)  and 
“  On  the  Origin  of  Paper  Money  in  China.”  Besides 
these  productions,  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation 
throughout  Europe,  he  published  a  number  of  excellent 
maps  and  geographical  treatises,  and  wrote  valuable 
articles  for  the  “  Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in 
Paris  in  1835.  Klaproth  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
of  his  time.  His  sagacity,  judgment,  and  memory  were 
extraordinary.  “  Since  Klaproth’s  death,”  says  the  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,”  “  his  fame  has  continued  to  rise. 
Hia  merits  as  a  philologer  are  very  great ;  but  his  merits 
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as  a  linguist  are  greater  still.  .  .  .  His  memory,  both  for 
comprehensiveness  and  accuracy,  was  unrivalled.” 

See  Landrksse,  “  Notice  historique  et  litt^raire  sur  Klaproth  •*' 
Fischer,  “  Denkschrift  auf  Klaproth,”  Berlin ;  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G£n4rale;”  “Monthly  Review”  for  October,  1814. 

Klaproth,  (Martin  Heinrich,)  an  eminent  German 
analytical  chemist  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Wernigerode, 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  December,  1743.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  an  apothecary,  and  about  1768  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  chemistry.  Having  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  by  the  analysis  of  mineral  substances  and  by 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  in  1 788,  and  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
French  Institute.  He  discovered  the  metals  Uranium 
and  Titanium,  and  the  earth  Zirconia.  He  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  and  experiments  in  his  “  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies,” 
(5  vols.,  1796-1810.)  About  1809  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Berlin.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1817, 

See  “  Biographie  M^dicale ;”  Kopp,  “Geschichte  der  Chemie.” 

Klass,  kias,  (Friedrich  Christian,)  a  German  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  at  Dresden  in  1752  ;  died  in  1827. 

Klass,  (Karl  Christian,)  a  historical  painter,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1747. 
Died  in  1793. 

Klauber,  klow'b$r,  (Ignaz  Sebastian,)  a  German 
engraver,  was  born  in  Augsburg  in  1754.  He  was 
invited  to  Saint  Petersburg  by  the  empress  Catherine, 
who  appointed  him  professor  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Died  about  1820.  Among  his  engravings 
is  a  portrait  of  the  empress  Catherine. 

Klauber,  (Joseph,)  an  engraver,  born  at  Augsburg 
in  1710,  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1768. 

Klaus,  a  surname  of  Nicolas  von  der  Flue.  See 
Flue,  de. 

Kleander  or  Kleandros.  See  Cleander. 

Kleanthes.  See  Cleanthes. 

Klearchus.  See  Clearchus. 

Kle'bsr,  [Fr.  KlAber,  kliluiR',]  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
a  celebrated  French  general,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1754. 
Having  studied  at  the  military  school  of  Munich,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1788,  and  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  adjutant-major.  For  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Mayence,  in  1793,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade. 
He  subsequently  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
Vendeans ;  but  nis  generous  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
called  down  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  committee  of 
safety.  He  was  removed  to  the  army  of  the  North,  in 
which,  as  general  of  division,  he  served  under  Jourdan. 
He  gained  distinguished  laurels  in  1794  at  the  battle 
of  Fleurus,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army.  He  soon  after  captured  Mons  and  the 
fortress  of  Maestricht.  In  1797,  displeased  with  the 
Directory,  he  retired  to  a  country-seat  near  Paris  ;  but 
he  left  this  retreat  at  the  request  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  1798  to  Egypt.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  of  which  city  he  was  appointed 
governor.  The  following  winter  he  marched  into  Syria 
at  the  head  of  the  French  vanguard,  reduced  El  Arish, 
Gaza,  and  Jaffa,  and  gained  in  April,  1799,  the  decisive 
victory  of  Mount  Tabor.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he 
added  to  his  already  brilliant  reputation  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  In  August,  1799,  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  by  Bonaparte,  who  returned  to  France.  Though 
Kleber  was  very  popular,  this  event  caused  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  the  army.  The  soldiers  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers,  and  provisions  were  scarce.  The  grand 
vizier,  with  over  40,000  men  and  several  English  officers, 
having  captured  the  important  fortress  of  El  Arish,  was 
marching  against  the  French.  For  these  reasons  Kleber 
formed  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  and  the  English  admiral 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  which,  upon  the  surrender  of  all 
the  fortresses  in  his  possession  except  three,  he  was  to 
receive  from  the  Turks  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  per¬ 
mission  to  return  peaceably  to  France.  He  accordingly 
delivered  up  several  strongholds,  and  was  preparing  to 
sail  from  Egypt,  when  he  was  informed  by  Admiral  Keith 
that  the  English  government,  on  the  ground  that  Smith 
was  not  vested  with  full  authority,  would  not  consent 
that  the  French  should  leave  the  country  except  as  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  This  infraction  of  the  treaty  thoroughly 
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aroused  the  French  general.  He  attacked  the  Turks, 
gained  over  them  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of 
Heliopolis,  drove  their  army  from  Cairo,  and  within  a 
month  regained  every  position  which  he  had  previously 
abandoned.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  conquests.  He  distributed  land  among 
his  troops,  formed  several  companies  of  native  soldiers, 
and  was  using  practicable  and  efficient  means  to  render 
Egypt  a  valuable  colony  of  France,  when  he  was  assassin¬ 
ated  in  June,  1800,  by  a  Mohammedan  fanatic.  Kleber 
stands  as  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  many  distinguished 
generals  of  that  period.  To  his  great  intellectual  powers 
were  joined  the  generosity  of  a  lofty  mind  and  the  hatred 
of  avarice  and  cruelty.  “Kleber,”  said  Napoleon  at 
Saint  Helena,  “  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  France  and  to 
me.  He  was  a  man  of  the  brightest  talents  and  of  the 
greatest  bravery.  Of  all  the  generals  I  have  had  under 
me,  Desaix  and  Kleber  possessed  the  greatest  talents.” 

See  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “Histoire  des  G<£n<£raux  Desaix  et 
Kleber,”  1802;  Lubert  de  H£ricourt,  “Vie  du  G£n£ral  Kldber,” 
1800;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  E.  Barrois, 
“Notice  sur  le  G4n£ral  Kleber,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Xlebs,  klSbs,  (Erwin,)  an  eminent  German  patholo¬ 
gist,  born  at  Konigsberg,  February  6,  1834.  He  held 
professorships  of  pathological  anatomy  at  Bern,  Wurz¬ 
burg,  and  Zurich.  He  has  published  important  works 
on  pathology,  etc. 

Kleeberg,  lda'bgRG,  (Minna,)  a  German  poetess, 
born  of  Jewish  parents,  named  Cohen,  at  Elmshorn, 
Holstein,  July  21,  1841.  She  married  a  rabbi  named 
Kleeberg  in  1862.  She  afterwards  removed  to  the  United 
States.  She  died  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  December 
1,  1878.  A  volume  of  her  lyric  poems  (all  in  German) 
as  been  published.  They  are  full  of  fire  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  gained  for  their  author  a  wide  reputation. 

Kleeman,  kla'mlln,  (Christian  Friedrich  Karl,) 
a  German  naturalist  and  painter  of  insects,  etc.,  was 
born  near  Nuremberg  in  1735.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  entomology.  Died  in  1789. 

Klefeker,  kla'f?h-ker,  (Johann,)  a  German  writer, 
born  in  Hamburg  in  1698 ;  died  in  1775. 

Klein,  klin,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  composer,  born 
at  Cologne  in  1794.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the 
oratorios  of  “Job”  and  “David,”  and  an  opera  entitled 
“  Dido.”  He  was  an  able  composer  of  vocal  music. 
Died  September  9,  1832. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Klein,  kl&N,  (Dominique  Louis  Antoine,)  a  French 
general,  born  at  Blamont  in  1761  ;  died  in  1845. 

Klein,  (Ernst  Ferdinand,)  a  learned  jurist,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1743,  became  privy  councillor  at  Berlin. 
He  wrote  “  Principles  of  German  and  Prussian  Penal 
Law,”  (1795,)  “System  of  Prussian  Civil  Law,”  (1830,) 
and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1810. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “  E.  F.  Klein’s  Selbstbiographie,”  1810. 

Klein,  (Jakob  Theodor,)  a  celebrated  writer  on 
natural  history,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1685.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Linnaeus 
gave  the  name  of  Kleinia  to  a  new  plant  in  honour  of 
this  natitralist.  The  works  of  Klein  are  regarded  as 
valuable  contributions  to  science.  Died  in  1759. 

See  Christian  Skndel,  “Lobrede  auf  Herrn  J.  T.  Klein,”  17595 
Hirsching,  “  Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G£n£raie.” 

Klein,  (Johann  Adam,)  a  distinguished  German 
painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  and  a  skilful  engraver, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1792.  He  visited  Rome 
about  1820.  Died  at  Munich,  May  21,  1875. 

See  Naglbr,  “Allgemeines  Khnstler-Lexikon.” 

Klein,  kiln,  (Julius  Leopold,)  a  Jewish  dramatist, 
born  at  Miscolcz,  Hungary,  in  1804.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  but  finally  settled  at  Berlin  as  a  literary  man.  He 
produced  many  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  his  “History  of  the  Drama,”  (12  vols., 
1865-76,)  which  was  never  finished.  Died  in  1876. 

Kleinarts.  See  Cl£nard. 

Kleinau,  kll'now,  (Johann,)  Baron  von  Janowltz, 
an  Austrian  general,  born  in  Bohemia  about  1760.  He 
commanded  a  corps  at  Wagram,  and  rendered  important 
services  at  Leipsic,  1813.  Died  in  1819. 


Kleinert,  klin'SRt,  (Hugo  Wilhelm  Paul,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  theologian,  born  at  Bielguth,  in  Silesia,  September 
25,  1837.  In  1868  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  His  commentaries  (chiefly 
in  Lange’s  “Bibelwerk”)  and  critical  studies  are  well 
known. 

Kleiat,  von,  fon  klist,  (Ewald  Christian,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  German  poet,  was  born  near  Koslin,  in  Pomerania, 
in  1715.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Danish  army.  In  1740  he  left  Copenhagen, 
and  received  a  commission  in  the  service  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Kunnersdorf  in  1759,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  poem  entitled  “  Spring,” 
(“Der  Friihling,”  1749.)  Besides  this,  he  wrote  several 
hymns  and  idyls,  a  series  of  essays,  and  a  treatise  on 
military  tactics. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  F.  Nicolai, 
“ Ehrengedachtniss  E.  C.  von  Kleist’s,”  1759;  Gervinus,  “Ge- 
schichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung,”  1853. 

Kleist,  von,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1776.  He  fought 
in  the  Prussian  army  against  France.  In  1808  he  was 
associated  with  Adam  Miiller  in  the  publication  of  the 
“  Phoebus.”  A  victim  of  hypochondria,  he  committed 
suicide  in  1811.  Gervinus  places  him  above  all  the  dra¬ 
matic  poets  of  his  time.  His  works  include  dramas,  lyric 
poems,  novels,  and  tales,  among  which  are  the  tragedies 
entitled  “The  Prince  of  Homburg”  and  “The  Battle  of 
Hermann,”  (1809,)  and  “Michael  Kohlhaas,”  a  tale. 

See  BOlow,  “Heinrich  von  Kleist’s  Leben  und  Briefe,”  1848; 
Gervinus,  “  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung,”  4th  edition,  1853 ; 
“Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  June.  1828;  “British  Quarterly 
Review”  for  October,  i860, 

Kleist  von  Nollendorf,  klist  fon  nol'len-doRf 
(Emil  Friedrich,)  Count,  a  Prussian  commander, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1762.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  at  the  battle  of  Baut¬ 
zen,  after  which,  as  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  he  concluded 
the  truce.  After  the  battle  of  Dresden  and  the  retreat 
of  the  allies,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Vandamme 
at  Nollendorf,  (August,  1813.)  He  was  created  a  field- 
marshal  in  1821,  having  previously  received  the  order  of 
the  Black  Eagle  and  been  made  commander-general  of 
Saxony.  Died  in  1823. 

Kleisthenes.  See  Clisthenes. 

Kleitarchos.  See  Clitarchus. 

Kleitomachos.  See  Clitomachus. 

Kleitos.  See  Clitus. 

Klemm,  klSm,  (Friedrich  Gustav,)  a  German  In- 
t&ateur,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1802.  He  published  a 
“History  of  Bavaria,”  (3  vols.,  1828,)  a  “Manual  of 
German  Archaeology,”  (1835,)  a  “General  History  of 
Human  Civilization,”  (10  vols.,  1843-50,)  and  other 
works.  Died  at  Dresden,  August  26,  1867. 

Klengel,  kl£ng'$l,  (Johann  Christian,)  a  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  near  Dresden  in  1751. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  an  “  Italian  Landscape  at 
Twilight,”  and  “The  Wheat  Harvest.”  Died  in  1824. 

Klenze,  klSnt'seh,  (Clemens  August  Karl,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  jurist,  a  brother  of  the  following,  was  born  near 
Hildesheim  in  1795.  He  wrote  a  “Manual  of  Common 
Penal  Law,”  (1833,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1838. 

Klenze,  von,  fon  klSnt'seh,  (Leo,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  architect,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1784.  He  studied 
at  Brunswick  and  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  In  1813  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  the  crown-prince  Ludwig,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  court  architect  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  In  1833  he  was  ennobled.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  designs  are  the  Glyptothek,  a  building 
to  receive  statuary  and  gems,  completed  in  1830;  the 
Odeon  and  the  Pinakothek  (picture-gallery)  at  Munich, 
completed  in  1837  ;  and  the  Walhalla,  or  hall  of  heroes, 
a  magnificent  marble  edifice  near  Ratisbon,  finished  in 
1839.  This  building,  the  exterior  of  which  resembles  the 
Parthenon,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
erected  in  modern  times.  Klenze,  in  his  designs  for 
buildings,  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the 
various  styles  of  architecture ;  though  he  regards  the 
Grecian  models  as  superior  to  all  others.  He  alsc 
erected  at  Saint  Petersburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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emperor  Nicholas,  the  Imperial  Palace  (completed  in 
1851)  and  the  Imperial  Museum.  Klenze  published, 
among  other  works,  an  “  Essay  on  the  Restoration  of 
the  Tuscan  Temples,”  “  The  Walhalla  in  its  Artistic  and 
Technical  Relations,”  and  several  collections  of  Grecian 
designs.  He  was  likewise  skilled  in  painting,  and  pro¬ 
duced  several  landscapes  and  architectural  pieces.  Died 
in  1864. 

See  R.  Wibgmann,  “Ritter  L.  von  Klenze  und  unsere  Kunst,” 
1839;  Nagler,  “Allgemeine6  Kiinstler-Lexikon  “  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphic  G4n<*rale;”  Fortoul,  “De  l’Art  en  Allemagne,”  tome  i. 

Kleobuloa.  See  Cleobulus. 

Kleombrotos.  See  Cleombrotus. 

Kleomedes.  See  Cleomedes. 

Kleomenes.  See  Cleomenes. 

Kleon.  See  Cleon. 

Kleopatra.  See  Cleopatra. 

Kleophon.  See  Cleophon. 

Kleostratus.  See  Cleostratus. 

Klerck,  klSRk,  (Hendrik,)  an  artist  and  poet,  born 
m  Brussels  about  1570.  Among  his  paintings  are  “The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “The  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Andrew.” 

Kletten,  klet'ten,  (Georg  Ernst,)  a  German  medical 
writer,  born  near  Wurzburg  in  1759;  died  in  1827. 

Klettenberg,  klet'ten-bfiRG',  (Susanne  Catherine,) 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1723,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Goethe’s  mother,  and  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  poet  in  his  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  under  the  name  of 
“  the  Beautiful  Soul.”  She  wrote  a  number  of  religious 
essays  and  hymns.  Died  in  1774. 

Kleuker,  kloi'ker,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Osterode  in  1749.  He  became  in  1798 
professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  where  he  died  in  1827. 
He  translated  the  “  Zend  Avesta”  of  Zoroaster  from  the 
Persian,  (1776,)  and  wrote  a  treatise  “On  the  Religious 
System  of  the  Brahmins,”  (1797.) 

See  Ratjbn,  “J.  F.  Kleuker  und  Briefe  seiner  Freunde,”  etc., 
1842. 

Klicpera,  klits'pSh-ri,  (VAclaw  Kliment,)  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  dramatist,  born  at  Chlumec  in  1792;  died  in  1859. 

Klingemann,  kling'e-min,  (Carl,)  a  German  litte¬ 
rateur,  born  at  Limmer,  Hanover,  in  1798.  He  wrote  the 
words  for  many  of  Mendelssohn’s  songs  and  other  com¬ 
positions.  Died  September  25,  1862. 

Klim  rath,  kliN'rit',  (Henri,)  a  French  jurist,  born 
at  Strasbourg  in  1807  ;  died  in  1837. 

Klingemann,  kling'eh-min',  (Ernst  August  Fried¬ 
rich,)  a  German  dramatic  poet,  and  director  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Brunswick,  where  he  was  born  in  1777.  Among 
his  best  works  are  “  Luther,”  “  Henry  the  Lion,”  and 
“German  Fidelity,”  (“Deutsche  Treue.”)  Died  in  1831. 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1827. 

Klingenstierna,  kling'en-sh^R'ni,  (Samuel,)  an 
eminent  Swedish  philosopher  and  mathematician,  born 
near  Linkoping  about  1690,  was  educated  at  Upsal. 
Having  visited  Germany,  he  became  the  friend  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  celebrated  Wolf.  Upon  his  return  to  Swe¬ 
den,  in  1730,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  was  subsequently  chosen  tutor  to  the  crown-prince, 
(Gustavus  III.)  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  office 
with  great  ability,  receiving  as  a  reward  the  order  of  the 
Polar  Star  and  the  title  of  councillor  of  state.  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Upsal. 
Klingenstierna  wrote  a  work  on  refracting  telescopes, 
which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Saint  Petersburg,  a  treatise  on  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  (1732,)  and  various  other  productions. 
Died  at  Stockholm  in  1785. 

See  Martin  Stroemer,  “  Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  S.  Klingen- 
atierna,”  1785;  Adelung  and  Tocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Klinger,  kling'er,  (Friedrich  Maximilian,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1753.  Having  visited  Russia  in  1780,  he  became 
reader  to  the  grand  duke  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  travels.  In  1811  he  was  created  lieutenant-general. 
He  published  poems,  dramas,  and  romances.  Died  at 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1831.  His  drama  entitled  “  Storm  and 
Stress,  or  Impulse,”  (“Sturm  und  Drang,”  1775,)  had  a 

great  success,  and  gave  a  name  to  a  period  of  German 
terature,  (“Die  Sturm-und-Drang  Periode,”)  which, 


says  Gervinus,  “was  an  epoch  of  the  revolt  of  nature 
against  civilization,  of  simplicity  against  conventionality, 
of  youth  against  age,  of  the  heart  against  reason,”  etc. 

See  Gervinus,  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Diclatung “Nou¬ 
velle  Biographie  G(£n£rale.” 

Klingsor  von  Ungerland,  kling'soR  fon  oong'?r- 
linff,  a  German  minnesinger  and  astrologer  of  the  thir* 
teenth  century,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  famous  “  Nibelungen-Lied,”  while 
others  regard  him  as  a  fabulous  personage. 

Klingstadt,  Klingstaedt,  or  Klingstet,  kling'stSt, 
(Claudius  Gustav,)  a  miniature-painter  in  the  suite 
of  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  at  Riga  in  1657; 
died  at  Paris  in  1734. 

Klio.  See  Clio. 

Klocker,  klok'ker,  or  Kloker,  klo'ker,  (David,)  a 
portrait  and  historical  painter,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1629. 
In  early  life  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  to 
Queen  Christina.  He  was  afterwards  liberally  patron¬ 
ized  by  Charles  X.  Died  at  Stockholm  in  1698. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Kloosterman.  See  Closterman,  (Johann.) 

Klopp,  (Onno,)  a  German  historian,  born  at  Leer 
October  9,  1822.  He  studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Got 
tingen,  and  became  an  archivist  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Hanover.  He  afterwards  went  to  Austria. 
He  wrote  a  “History  of  East  Friesland,”  (1854-81,) 
“Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,”  (i860,)  “The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,”  (1875-76,  in  4  vols.,)  etc. 

Klopstock,  klop'stok,  (Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  & 
celebrated  German  poet,  born  at  Quedlinburg,  July  2, 
1724.  He  early  cherished  the  ambition  of  writing  an  epic 
poem.  About  1746  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  theology, 
and  in  1747  removed  to  Leipsic.  He  produced  in 
1748  the  first  three  cantos  of  his  “Messiah,”  which 
had  immense  success  and  opened  a  new  era  in  German 
poetry.  In  1749  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in  a  family 
at  Langensalza.  He  removed  in  1751  to  Copenhagen, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  king,  Frederick  V.,  whe  gave 
him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  thalers  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  complete  his  great  poem.  In  1754  he 
married  Margaret  (Meta)  Moller,  an  accomplished  and 
literal^  woman,  whom  he  has  commemorated  in  odes 
and  elegies  under  the  name  of  “Cidli.”  He  remained 
twenty  years  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  Count  Bernstorff  and  Count  Moltice.  In  1755  he  pub¬ 
lished  five  more  cantos  of  the  “  Messiah.”  He  cherished 
the  idea  that  he  had  a  great  poetical  mission.  “  This 
idea  of  an  epic  priesthood,”  says  Taillandier,  “gradually 
became  a  reality.  He  transferred  to  his  poem  the  events 
of  his  life ;  he  regulated  his  life  by  the  inspirations  of 
his  poem.”  “  By  his  character  and  conduct,”  says  Goethe 
in  his  Autobiography,  “Klopstock  had  succeeded  in 
creating  attention  and  respect  for  himself  and  other  men 
of  talent.  ...  At  this  time  Klopstock  came  forward 
and  offered  his  ‘Learned  Republic’  for  subscriptions. 
Although  the  later  cantos  of  the  ‘  Messiah’  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  the  earlier,  partly  on  account  of  their 
contents,  partly  on  account  of  their  mode  of  treating  the 
subject,  which  came  pure  and  innocent  into  a  pure  and 
innocent  time,  the  esteem  for  the  poet  remained  un¬ 
changed.”  The  same  writer  remarks,  “  On  the  whole, 
one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  diplomatist.  He  carried 
himself  with  the  self-conscious  dignity  of  a  person  who 
has  a  great  moral  mission  to  fulfil.” 

In  1758  he  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  settled  at  Hamburg  in  1771,  and  published 
in  1773  the  last  cantos  of  his  “Messiah.”  The  general 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries  in  relation  to  this  poem 
is  thus  expressed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  “  Tableau 
de  l’Allemagne :”  “  When  the  reader  commences  this 
poem,  he  receives  an  impression  like  that  of  a  person 
entering  a  grand  cathedral  filled  with  the  music  of  an 
organ.”  His  admirers  compared  him  to  Homer  and 
Milton;  but  more  sober  critics  censure  his  sentimen¬ 
tality,  monotony,  and  lack  of  action.  Although  his 
“  Messiah”  is  seldom  read  at  the  present  time,  all  the 
German  schools  unite  in  the  expression  of  honour  and 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave 
to  the  national  literature.  The  finest  qualities  of  his 
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genius  are  displayed  in  his  odes,  some  of  which  are  con* 
sidered  as  classic  models  of  the  noble  and  the  graceful. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  sacred  dramas,  among  which 
is  “The  Death  of  Adam.”  About  1792  he  married  a 
widow  named  Von  Winthem.  He  died  at  Hamburg  in 
March,  1803. 

See  Heinrich  Doring,  “  F.  G.  Klopstock’s  Biographie,”  1853; 
Cramer,  “  Klopstock  er  und  iiber  ihn,”  5  vols.,  1780-93;  Miss 
Bknger,  “Klopstock  and  his  Friends,”  1814;  H.  Doring,  “Klop- 
etock’s  Leben,”  1825;  Johann  G.  Gruber,  “Klopstocks  Leben,” 
1832;  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “filoge  de  Klopstock,”  Paris,  1805; 
F.  L.  Moltke,  “  Ara  D.  M.  F.  G  Klopstock,”  Altona,  1818;  Long¬ 
fellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  January,  1843;  Gervinus,  “  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung  ;”  Alexander  Tolhausbn,  “  Klopstock,  Lessing,  and 
Wieland:  Treatise  on  German  Literature,”  London,  1848;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Klose,  kids,  (F.  J.,)  an  English  musical  composer  and 
•kilful  pianist,  was  born  in  London ;  died  in  1830. 

Klotz,  klots,  [Lat.  Klot'zius,]  (Christian  Adol¬ 
phus,)  a  learned  German  critic  and  poet,  born  at  Bischofs- 
werda,  near  Dresden,  in  1738.  He  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Jena,  and  in  1762  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Gottingen.  He  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Halle  in  1765,  with  the  title  of 
aulic  councillor.  He  wrote  numerous  commentaries  and 
short  treatises,  among  which  are  “  Ridicula  Literaria,” 
(1762,)  “Acta  Literaria,”  (7  vols.,  1764-73,)  and  “Lec- 
tiones  Venusinae,”  (1771.)  Died  in  1771. 

See  C.  Hausen,  “  Leben  und  Charakter  C.  A.  Klotzens,”  1772 ; 
C.  G.  von  Murk,  “Denkmal  zur  Ehre  des  Herrn  Klotz,”  177a; 
Mangelsdorf,  “Vita  et  Memoria  Klotzii,”  1772. 

Klotz,  (Matthias,)  a  German  painter  of  portraits 
and  landscapes,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1748;  died  in  1821. 
His  three  sons,  Caspar,  Simon,  and  Joseph,  acquired 
distinction  in  the  same  departments  of  painting. 

Klotz,  (Reinhold,)  a  German  critic  and  scholar,  born 
at  Stollberg  in  1807,  succeeded  Hermann  as  professor  of 
philology  at  Leipsic  in  1849.  He  published  editions  of 
Terence,  of  the  “  Phoenissae”  and  “  Medea”  of  Euripides, 
and  other  works.  Died  August  10,  1870. 

Klotz,  (Simon,)  a  German  painter  of  history  and 
landscapes,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1777,  was  a  son  of 
Matthias,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1825. 

Klotzius.  See  Klotz,  (Christian  Adolphus.) 

Klotzius,  klot'se-hs,  (Stephen,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Lippstadt  in  1606;  died  in  1668. 

Kliiber  or  Klueber,  klU'ber,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a 
German  jurist  and  writer  of  high  reputation,  was  born 
near  Fulda  in  1762.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Heidelberg  in  1807,  soon  after  which  date  he  was  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1817  his  friend  Prince 
Hardenberg  procured  for  him  a  high  office  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Berlin.  He  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  by  a  history  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  “  Acten  des 
Wiener  Congresses  in  den  Jahren  1814  und  1815/’  (9 
vols.,  1815-35,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Morstadt,  “  Kliibers  Leben,”  prefixed  to  KlObhr’s  “  Of- 
featliches  Recht  des  Deutschen  Bundes,”  1840;  “Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  G^n^rale.” 

Klueber.  See  Kluber. 

Kluegel.  See  Klugel. 

Kltigel,  klu'gel,  (Georg  Simon,)  a  German  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1739.  He  became  in  1766 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Helmstedt.  Among  his 
principal  works  is  “Elements  of  Astronomy,”  (1819.) 
Died  in  1812. 

Kluit,  kloit,  (Adriaan,)  a  Dutch  historical  writer,  born 
at  Dort  in  1735.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  archaeology  of  Holland  and  of  diplomatic  history 
at  Leyden.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  History  of  the 
Political  Administration  of  Holland”  until  1795,  (5  vols., 
1802-05,)  and  the  “  Political  Economy  of  Holland.”  Died 
in  1807. 

Kluk,  kldok,  (Christopher,)  a  Polish  naturalist, 
born  in  Podlachia  in  1739,  published  a  “Dictionary  of 
Plants,”  (3  vols.  1786-88.)  Died  in  1796. 

Klupfel,  kldop'fel,  (Emmanuel  Christoph,)  a  Ger¬ 
man,  born  in  Saxe-Gotha,  became,  in  1764,  editor  of  the 
well-known  “Almanach  de  Gotha.”  Died  in  1776. 

Klyn  or  Klijn,  kiln,  (Hendrik  Herman,)  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1773,  wrote  a  poem  on 
Astronomy,  (1809,)  and  other  works. 


Klytemnestra.  See  Clytemnestra. 

Kmety,  kma'tee,  (George,)  General,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Gomor, 
in  Plungary,  in  1810.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army, 
in  which  he  obtained  a  commission.  In  1848  he  joined 
the  Hungarian  army  which  fought  against  the  Austrians, 
and  signalized  his  bravery  on  several  occasions.  After 
the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  he  embraced  the  Moslem  faith, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Turkish  service,  with  the  title  of 
Ismael  Pasha.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in 
the  Crimean  war,  particularly  in  a  battle  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  before  Kars.  Died  in  1865. 

Knapp,  knilp  or  k’nip,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  divine, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  in  1798,  published 
several  collections  of  hymns  and  sacred  poems,  which 
are  highly  esteemed.  Died  June  18,  1864. 

Knapp,  (Georg  Christian,)  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Halle  in  1753.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Halle  about  fifty  years,  and  was  distinguished  in  sacred 
criticism.  He  was  moderately  orthodox,  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  revelation  with  the  demands  of  reason.  He 
published  “Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,”  (2  vols. 
1827,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Halle  in  1825. 

See  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  “  Epicedien  dem  AndenkenG.  C.  Knapp's, 
etc.,  1825. 

Knapp,  nap,  (Jacob,)  an  American  Baptist  revival 
preacher,  born  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  December 
7,  1799.  He  was  ordained  in  1825,  and  for  many  years 
was  known  as  a  marvellously  successful  evangelist. 
Died  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  March  2,  1874. 

Knapp,  (Johann,)  a  German  painter  of  flowers  and 
animals,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1778 ;  died  in  1833. 

Knapp,  nap,  (Samuel  Lorenzo,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1784. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Eminent  Lawyers,  Statesmen,  and  Men  of  Letters,” 
“Travels  in  North  America,  by  Ali  Bey,”  “Lectures 
on  American  Literature,”  and  “  American  Biography  ” 
Died  in  1838. 

Knapton,  nap'tqm,  (George,)  an  English  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1698,  painted  in  crayons. 
Died  in  1788. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen.  See  Brabourne. 

Knaus,  knowss,  (Ludwig,)  a  German  painter,  was 
born  at  Wiesbaden,  October  10,  1829.  His  specialty  is 
the  painting  of  scenes  in  peasant-life.  His  pictures  are 
extremely  popular  in  Germany. 

Knaust,  knowst  or  k’nowst,  (Heinrich,)  a  German 
poet,  born  in  1541 ;  died  in  1577- 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Knaut,  knowt  or  k’nowt,  (Christian,)  a  German 
botanist,  born  at  Halle  in  1654;  died  in  1716. 

Knaut,  (Christoph,)  a  botanical  writer,  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1638;  died  in  1694. 

Knauth,  knowt,  (Christian,)  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Gorlitz  in  1706;  died  in  1784. 

Knebel,  kna'b^l,  (Emmanuel  Theophilus,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  medical  writer,  born  at  Gorlitz  in  1772  »  died  in  1809. 

Knebel,  von,  fon  kna'b§l,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  ar  Ger¬ 
man  litterateur ,  born  at  Wallerstein,  in  hranconia,  in 
1744.  He  published  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Elegies  of  Propertius  (1798)  and  the  “De  Rerum 
Natura”  of  Lucretius,  (1821  and  1831.)  His  interesting 
«  Correspondence  with  Goethe”  came  out  after  Knebel’s 
death,  which  took  place  in  1834.  He  was  intimate  with 
Mendelssohn,  Gleim,  Jacobi,  and  other  eminent  writers. 

SeeT.  Mundt,  “  Knebels  Leben,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Literarischer 
Nachlass,”  1815-40;  Schwarz,  “Zur  Erinnerung  an  K.  L.  von 
Knebel:  Rede  an  seinem  Grabe  gesprochen,"  1834;  Longfellow, 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for 
January,  1838. 

Kneeland,  ne'land,  (Samuel,)  M.D.,  an  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Boston,  August  1,  1821.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1840,  studied  medicine  in 
Boston  and  Paris,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  1862-66, 
and  in  1866  became  professor  of  zoology  and  physiology 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Among 
his  works  are  “  Wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,”  “An 
American  in  Iceland,”  “  The  Land  of  Hemp  and  Sugar,” 
etc.  He  travelled  extensively  for  the  study  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanic  phenomena.  Died  Sept.  27,  1888. 
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Kneller,  nel'l^r,  [Ger.  pron.  knel'l^r,]  (Godfrey,) 
a  celebrated  portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
1648.  He  commenced  his  studies  under  Rembrandt, 
and  pursued  them  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  successively  court  painter  to  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I. 
The  last-named  created  him  a  baronet.  Kneller  was  also 
made  a  knight  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  emperor 
Leopold.  In  addition  to  the  distinguished  personages 
of  the  English  court,  he  painted  portraits  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Peter  the  Great.  Died  about  1723. 

See  W.  A.  Ackermann,  “  Der  Portraitmaler  Sir  Godefrey  Kneller 
m  Verhaltniss  zur  Kunstbildung  seiner  Zeit  dargestellt,”  Lubeck, 
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Kniazhnin,  kne-lzh'nin,  written  also  Kniaschnin 
and  Kniajnin,  (Yakof  Borissovitch,)  a  Russian  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Pskov  in  1742.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “  Dido”  and  “  Sopho- 
nisba,”  and  a  number  of  odes,  songs,  and  fables.  At  the 
request  of  the  empress  Catherine,  he  translated  from 
the  Italian  “  La  Clemenza  di  Tito”  of  Metastasio.  Died 
in  1791. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Daschkoff,”  1840. 

Kniaziewicz,  kne-lzh'yl-vitch,  ?  (Karl,)  a  Polish 
general,  born  in  1762.  He  fought  bravely,  though  un¬ 
successfully,  in  the  defence  of  his  country  in  1 794,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  French  army  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1798.  He  was  made 
a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1804.  Died  in 
1842. 

See  L.  Chodzko,  “La  Pologne  illustr^e,”  1840. 

Kniaznin,  kne-lzh'nin,  ?  (Francis  Dionysius,)  a 
Polish  poet,  born  in  the  government  of  Vitepsk  in  1750, 
became  teacher  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Warsaw,  and 
was  afterwards  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
He  was  the  author  of  lyric  poems,  and  published  various 
translations  of  ancient  poets  into  Polish.  Died  in  1807. 

Knibb,  nib,  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary,  noted  for  his  courageous  opposition  to  slavery 
In  Jamaica,  was  born  at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire, 
about  1800.  He  laboured  zealously  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  ;  and  by  his  representations  to 
the  people  of  England  he  aided  not  a  little  in  the  negro 
emancipation  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
abolition  of  the  apprentice  system.  He  made  a  powerful 
anti-slavery  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1840.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Jas.  Hoby,  “  Memoir  of  Wm.  Knibb,”  1839;  J»  H.  Hinton, 
“Memoirs  of  Wm.  Knibb,”  1847. 

Knicanin,  kne-chl-neen',  (Stephan  Petrovitch,)  a 
Servian  general,  born  in  1808,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  1852  was  made  a  general 
and  senator.  Died  in  1855. 

Knickerbacker,  mk'er-bak'er,  (David  Buel,)  D.D., 
an  American  bishop,  born  at  Schaghticoke,  New  York, 
February  24,  1833,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  1853,  and  at  the  General  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  in  1856,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
(1856,  1857,)  was  rector  of  a  church  in  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  (1857-73,)  and  in  1883  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Indiana. 

Knickerbocker,  (Diedrich.)  See  Irving. 

Kniep,  kneep,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1748.  He  travelled  in 
Italy  with  Goethe,  and  worked  in  Naples.  His  drawings 
in  sepia  and  crayons,  of  Italian  landscapes  and  antiqui¬ 
ties,  are  much  admired.  Died  in  Naples  in  1825. 

Knigge,  von,  fon  knik'keh,  (Adolf  Franz  Fried¬ 
rich,)  Baron,  a  German  philosopher  and  writer,  born 
near  Hanover  in  1752.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Romance  of  my  Life,”  (“Roman  meines  Lebens,” 
4  vols.,  1781,)  and  “On  the  Art  of  Living  with  Men,” 
(“Ueber  den  Umgang  mit  Menschen,”  1788.)  Died  in 
1796. 

See  Godeke,  “  Adolf  von  Knigge,  sein  Lebcn  und  Blicke  in  seine 
Zeit,”  1844;  “Kurze  Biographie  des  A.  von  Knigge,”  1825. 

Knight,  nit,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  English  editor 
and  author,  born  at  Windsor  in  1791.  He  settled  in 
London  about  1823,  and  commenced  business  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  under  whose 
auspices  he  published  “  The  Penny  Magazine”  (1832-45) 


at  his  own  risk,  and  “The  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.”  Among  the  works  which  he  published  or 
edited  are  “The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  (30  vols.,  1833-46,) 
“The  Pictorial  History  of  England,”  (about  1844,)  and 
a  valuable  “English  Cyclopaedia,”  (24  vols.,  1854-61,) 
which  is  in  fact  a  recast  of  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  with 
important  changes  and  additions.  This  is  separated  into 
divisions  for  biography,  geography,  etc.  He  also  published 
a  number  of  popular  works,  among  which  are  a  “  Life  of 
Shakspere,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Pictorial  Shakspere,”  (1839,) 
“Knowledge  is  Power,”  (1855,)  and  his  “Popular  His¬ 
tory  of  England,”  (1856-62.)  Died  March  9,  1873. 

Knight,  (Edward  Frederick,)  an  English 
journalist  and  author,  born  in  1852.  He  was  a  war 
correspondent  of  the  “Times”  in  various  campaigns 
from  1891  onwards.  He  travelled  widely,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  “  The  Cruise  of 
the  Falcon,”  “  Where  Three  Empires  Meet,”  “  Mada¬ 
gascar  in  War  Time,”  and  “  Rhodesia  of  To-Day.” 

Knight,  (Francis  Arnold,)  an  English  nat¬ 
uralist,  born  at  Gloucester  in  1852.  He  published 
“Idylls  of  the  Field,”  “Rambles  of  a  Dominie,” 
“  By  Moorland  and  Sea,”  (1893,)  etc. 

Knight,  (Godwin,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  philosopher 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1742.  He  published  an  “  Attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  may 
be  explained  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,”  (1748.)  Died 
in  1772. 

Knight,  (James,)  an  English  navigator,  who  in  1719 
was  sent  by  a  mercantile  company  with  two  vessels  to 
search  for  a  northwest  passage  ana  for  mines  of  copper 
None  of  this  party  ever  returned. 

Knight,  (John  Prescott,)  an  English  painter,  bom 
at  Stafford  in  1803,  was  the  son  of  a  noted  comedian.  He 
painted  portraits  with  success.  Died  March  26,  1881. 

Knight,  (Joseph  Philip,)  an  English  musician  and 
composer,  born  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  July  26,  1812.  He 
composed  the  music  for  many  popular  songs,  the  words 
of  which  were  furnished  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly, 
Moore,  and  others.  Of  these,  “  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
the  deep”  is  perhaps  best  known ;  but  many  others  were 
popular  in  their  day.  Died  in  1887. 

Knight,  (Richard  Payne,)  an  English  antiquary  and 
Greek  scholar,  born  in  Herefordshire  in  1750.  He  was 
several  times  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  boroughs  of 
Leominster  and  Ludlow.  He  made  a  large  collection 
of  Greek  coins,  bronzes,  and  various  works  of  art,  valued 
at  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  “An 
Analytical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,”  (1805.) 
He  contributed  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  and  wrote 
a  mediocre  poem  on  “The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,’* 
(1796,)  which  furnished  Canning  and  others  a  subject  for 
a  parody  in  “The  Anti-Jacobin.”  Died  in  1824. 

Knight,  (Samuel,)  an  English  clergyman  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  born  in  London  in  1674.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of 
Erasmus  (1724)  and  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  (1726.)  He 
became  chaplain  to  George  II.  in  1730,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Berks  in  1735*  Died  in  1746. 

Knight,  (Thomas  Andrew,)  a  distinguished  vege¬ 
table  physiologist  and  horticulturist,  born  in  1758,  was  a 
brother  of  R.  P.  Knight,  noticed  above.  He  succeeded 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  president  of  the  British  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  He  wrote  “A  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider 
and  Perry,”  (1797,)  and  other  works.  He  produced  new 
and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits  from  seeds,  and  made 
experiments  in  vegetable  fecundation,  in  the  germination 
of  seeds,  and  in  other  processes  of  vegetable  physiology.^ 
Died  in  1838. 

Knight,  (William  Angus,)  an  author  and  editor, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1836.  He  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1876,  and  published  and  edited  a  large  number  of 
works,  some  of  the  later  of  which  are  “  The  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Beautiful,”  (1891-93,)  “Aspects  of 
Theism,”  (1894,)  “  Nugse  Viatoris,”  (1897,)  etc. 

Knighton  or  Knyghton,  nl'tQn,  (Henry,)  a  his¬ 
torical  writer  and  ecclesiastic,  flourished  in  England 
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about  1380-1400.  His  principal  works  are  a  chronicle 
of  events  from  the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  a  history  of  Richard  II. 

Knighton,  (William,)  a  British  author,  born  al 
Dublin  in  1834.  He  became  a  teacher  in  Ceylon  and 
subsequently  in  Calcutta,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
Ceylon,  on  royal  life  in  the  East,  etc.  A  later  work 
of  much  popularity  was  “  Struggles  for  Life.”  He 
contributed  valuable  historical  papers  to  the  “Trans¬ 
actions”  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of  which 
he  became  vice-president  in  1887. 

Knill,  nil,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English  Methodist  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1787.  He  was  sent  in 
1816  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  India,  where 
he  spent  three  years,  and  subsequently  resided  sixteen 
years  in  Russia,  where  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  Died  in  1857. 

Knipperdolling,  knip'per-dol'ling,  (Bernhard,)  a 
German  fanatic,  born  in  Munster,  was  associated  with 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  insurrection  of 
1533.  He  was  executed  in  1536,  with  his  accomplice, 
John  of  Leyden. 

Knipstrovius.  See  Knipstrow. 

Knipstrow,  knip'stRo,  or  Kniepstrow,  kneep'stRo, 
(Lat.  Knipstro'vius,]  (Johann,)  a  German  reformer, 
born  at  Sandow,  in  Silesia,  in  1497.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  public  dispute  against  Tetzel  in  1518.  In 
1539  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde, 
and  in  1547  rector  of  the  university  at  that  place.  Died 
in  1556. 

Knjaschuin  or  Knjaznin.  See  Kniazhnin. 

Knobelsdorf,  kno'bels-doRf,  (Hans  Georg  Wen- 
ceslaus,)  a  distinguished  Prussian  architect,  born  in 
1697,  was  appointed  by  Frederick  the  Great  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  royal  buildings.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  castle  of  Sans-Souci  and  the  Opera-House  at 
Berlin.  Died  in  1753. 

Knoblecher,  knop'l£K-$r,  (N.,)  a  German  mission¬ 
ary  and  traveller,  born  about  1800.  In  company  with  a 
trading-party,  he  ascended  the  White  Nile  in  1849-50 
to  about  40  north  latitude,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  river. 

Knoller,  von,  fon  knol'ler,  (Martin,)  an  eminent 
historical  painter,  born  at  Steinach,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1725, 
studied  several  years  in  Rome.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  frescos  painted  from  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  and  a  large  fresco  at  Munich  of  the 
“Ascension  of  the  Virgin.”  Knoller  received  a  patent 
of  nobility  from  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  worked 
many  years  in  Milan.  Died  in  1804. 

Xnolles,  nolz,  (Richard,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  Northamptonshire  about  1545.  Among  his  works 
are  “General  History  of  the  Turks  from  the  Origin  of 
this  Nation  until  the  Elevation  of  the  Ottoman  Family,” 
(1610,)  and  a  “Compendium  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  Grammar.”  His  “  History  of  the  Turks”  was 
praised  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1610. 

Knolles  or  Knowles,  nolz,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated 
English  general  under  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was 
born  about  1317  ;  died  about  1406. 

See  Fkoissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Knollis  or  Knowles,  nolz,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  Oxfordshire  about  1530.  He  pro¬ 
moted  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  (1558,)  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  of  the  household  and  privy  councillor.  Died 
in  1596. 

See  Turner,  “  History  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.,”  etc. 

Knorr,  knoR,  (Georg  Wolfgang,)  a  German  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1705 ;  died  in  1761. 

Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  knoR  fon  ro^n-rdt7,  (Chris¬ 
tian,)  Baron,  a  German  scholar  and  statesman,  born 
near  Liegnitz  in  1636.  He  wrote  an  “Evangelical  His¬ 
tory,”  and  “Kabbala  Denudata,”  an  exposition  of  the 
transcendental,  metaphysical,  and  theological  doctrines 
of  the  Hebrews.  Died  in  1689. 

Knortz,  knoRts,  (Karl,)  a  German-American  scholar, 
botn  at  Garbenheim,  Rhenish  Prussia,  August  28,  1841. 
He  was  educated  in  Wetzlar,  London,  and  Heidelberg. 


In  1 864  he  came  to  America,  where  he  became  a  preacher. 
His  numerous  books  are  mostly  published  in  German. 
Among  them  are  “Tales  and  Legends  of  the  North 
American  Indians,”  (1871,)  German  translations  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poems,  with  notes,  “American  Sketches,”  (1876,) 
“Little  Snow-White  and  the  Dwarfs,”  (1873,)  “Long¬ 
fellow  :  Studies  in  Literary  History,”  (1879,)  “  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Shakspeare  Bibliography,”  (1877,)  etc* 

Knott,  not,  (Edward,)  an  English  Jesuit  and  con¬ 
troversial  writer,  whose  proper  name  was  Ma'TTHEW 
Wilson,  was  born  in  Northumberland  in  1580.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  “Infidelity  Unmasked,”  (1652,)  in 
answer  to  Chillingworth’s  “  Religion  of  Protestants.” 
Died  in  1656. 

Knowler,  no'ler,  ?( William,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  about  1700,  translated  part  of  Saint  Chrysostom’s 
works.  Died  in  1767. 

Knowles,  nolz,  (James,)  an  English  editor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  1831.  Pie  was  educated  at  University 
College,  London,  as  an  architect.  He  executed  many 
fine  buildings  in  and  about  London.  He  founded  the 
Metaphysical  Society  in  1869,  edited  the  “Contemporary 
Review,”  1870-77, and  in  1877  founded  “The  Nineteenth 
Century,”  a  review,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  owner. 
He  published  “The  Story  of  King  Arthur,”  (i860.) 

Knowles,  n51z,  (James  Davis,)  an  American  writer 
and  Baptist  clergyman,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1798.  He  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  in  1825  became  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Boston.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  Roger  Williams  and 
of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
“Christian  Review.”  Died  in  1838. 

Knowles,  nolz,  (James  Sheridan,)  a  popular  drama¬ 
tist  and  actor,  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  1784.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  play,  and  at  four¬ 
teen  produced  an  opera,  “The  Chevalier  de  Grillon.” 
He  visited  America  in  1835,  where  he  performed  on  the 
stage  and  met  with  a  flattering  reception.  Four  years 
later,  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  British  government.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  plays  may  be  mentioned 
“Leo  the  Gipsey,”  “Caius  Gracchus,”  (1815,)  “Vir- 
ginius,”  (1820,)  and  “The  Hunchback,”  (1832.)  Several 
years  before  his  death  he  left  the  stage  and  became  a 
Baptist  preacher.  Died  in  1862. 

See  R.  H.  Horns,  “  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  1844 ;  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  for  July,  1833;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1836; 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1863;  Allibonr,  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Authors.” 

Knowles,  (Richard  Brinsley,)  a  son  of  J.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1820.  He  wrote  “The 
Maiden  Aunt,”  (1845,)  a  successful  play,  and  in  1843  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He  contributed 
much  to  current  literature,  and  for  many  years  was  an 
editor  in  London.  He  also  edited  and  published  many 
old  manuscripts.  Died  January  18,  1882. 

Knowles,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer,  born  at  Ely  in  1723.  He  wrote  “Advice  to 
Young  Clergymen,”  “Primitive  Christianity,  in  Defence 
of  the  Trinity,”  and  “  Lectures  for  Passion  Week.” 
Died  in  1802. 

Knowlton,  nol'tpn,  (Thomas,)  an  English  botanist, 
born  in  1692;  died  in  1782. 

Knox,  noks,  (Henry,)  an  able  American  general  and 
statesman,  born  at  Boston,  July  25,  1750,  was  a  book¬ 
seller  in  his  youth.  He  married  an  accomplished  lady 
named  Lucy  Fluker.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and 
artillerist.  In  a  775  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  artillery.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  1776,  and  served  under  Washington  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  January,  1777.  He 
directed  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1777,  and  at  Monmouth,  June,  1778.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  British  army 
at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  soon  after  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  major-general.  He  enjoyed  in  a  high 
degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  succeeded  General  Lincoln  as  secretary  of 
war  in  March,  1785,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
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tution,  and  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  by  President 
Washington  in  1789.  In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  December,  1 794,  after  which  he 
lived  in  Maine.  He  had  seven  or  more  children.  He 
died  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in  October,  1806. 

See  Bancroft,  “  History  of  the  United  States “  National 
Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. 

Knox,  (Isa  Craig,)  a  Scottish  poetess,  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  October  17,  1831.  Her  maiden  name  was  Craig. 
She  published  several  successful  volumes  of  poetry  and 
prose,  among  them  a  “  Little  Folk’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  “Songs  of  Consolation,”  “Duchess  Agnes,”  a 
dramatic  poem,  etc. 

Knox,  noks,  (John,)  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  Re¬ 
formers,  was  born  at  Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1 505. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew’s, 
and  in  theology  was  a  pupil  of  John  Major  or  Mair.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  about  1530,  soon  after  which  a  great 
change  took  place  in  his  religious  opinions.  In  1542 
he  openly  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
became  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
which  at  that  time  had  few  adherents  in  Scotland.  The 
storm  of  persecution  soon  began  to  beat  against  him, 
and  it  is  stated  that  Cardinal  Beaton  employed  assassins 
to  take  his  life.  In  1547  he  retired  for  safety  to  the  castle 
of  Saint  Andrew’s,  which  was  occupied  by  a  party  of 
Protestants  who  had  conspired  against  and  killed  Cardi¬ 
nal  Beaton.  During  the  siege  of  this  place  he  preached 
with  great  power  and  converted  many  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  castle  at  length  was  captured  by  Regent  Arran  and 
his  French  allies,  who  carried  Knox  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rouen.  He  was  confined  nineteen  months  in  the  French 
galleys,  and  released  in  1549,  after  which  he  preached 
at  Berwick  and  Newcastle  for  several  years.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  about  1551,  and  was 
intimate  with  Cranmer.  In  1553  he  married  Marjory 
Bowes.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  (1553,)  he 
was  induced  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends  to 
retire  to  the  continent.  He  visited  Scotland  in  1555, 
after  which  he  passed  about  three  years  at  Geneva,  where 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Calvin,  studied  Hebrew,  and 
was  employed  as  pastor  of  a  church.  In  1558  he  pub¬ 
lished  “The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.”  The  Scotch  Prot¬ 
estants  in  the  mean  time  had  increased  in  number,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  opposing  ideas  had  reached  a 
crisis  which  required  the  inflexible  resolution  and  un¬ 
flinching  courage  of  Knox.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
May,  1559,  and  became  the  master-spirit  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  that  country,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Marie, 
the  queen-regent,  a  French  princess  of  the  family  of 
Guise.  The  Protestants  raised  and  maintained  an  army 
for  self-defence,  and  were  animated  by  the  vehement 
harangues  of  Knox,  who  thundered  continually  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Parliament  in 
1560  renounced  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  adopted 
a  confession  of  faith  proposed  by  Knox.  In  1561  the 
young  queen  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  had  with 
Knox  several  interviews,  with  no  satisfactory  results. 
“  At  my  interview  with  the  queen,”  he  wrote  to  Cecil, 
“she  showed  more  artifice  than  I  ever  found  in  a  person 
so  young.”  At  her  instigation,  Knox  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  tried,  but  was  acquitted,  (1563.)  His  first 
wife  having  died,  he  married  in  1564  Margaret  Stewart, 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  The  projects  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Knox  were  promoted  by  the  abdication  of  the 
queen  and  the  appointment  of  Murray  as  regent.  But 
in  his  latter  years  he  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Murray  (1570)  and  the  confusion  and  disorders 
which  followed  that  event.  He  died  in  November,  1572. 
Among  the  Reformers  of  that  age,  Knox  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  courage  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  for  his 
earnestness  and  the  inflexible  austerity  of  his  principles. 
The  regent  Morton,  in  a  short  funeral  oration,  said  of 
him,  “Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 

Of  Knox,  Froude  remarks  that  he  was  “perhaps  in 
that  extraordinary  age  its  most  extraordinary  man,  and 
whose  character  became  the  mould  in  which  the  later 
fortunes  of  his  country  were  cast.”  (“  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xviii.)  In  another  place  he  says, 
v  No  grander  figure  can  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of 


the  Reformation  in  this  island  than  that  of  Knox.  .  .  * 
The  one  man  without  whom  Scotland,  as  the  modem 
world  has  known  it,  would  have  had  no  existence.  .  .  . 
His  was  the  voice  which  taught  the  peasant  of  the 
Lothians  that  he  was  a  free  man,  the  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God  with  the  proudest  peer  or  prelate  that  had  trampled 
on  his  forefathers.  He  was  the  one  antagonist  whom 
Mary  Stuart  could  not  soften  nor  Maitland  deceive  ;  he 
it  was  that  raised  the  poor  commons  of  his  country  into 
a  stern  and  rugged  people,  who  might  be  hard,  narrow, 
superstitious,  and  fanatical,  but  who  nevertheless  were 
men  whom  neither  king,  noble,  nor  priest  could  force 
again  to  submit  to  tyranny.”  (See  “  History  of  England,” 
vol.  x.  chap,  xxiii.  pp.  452-456  et  seq.) 

See  McCrih,  “  Life  of  John  Knox,”  2  vols.,  1812 ;  Burton, 
“  History  of  Scotland,”  more  particularly  chap,  xxxviii. ;  Robert¬ 
son,  “  History  of  Scotland;”  Froude,  “History  of  England,”  vols. 
v.,  vii.,  ix.,  x.  ;  Nibmeyer,  “  Leben  des  J.  Knox  und  der  beiden 
Marien,”  1824;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica;”  “Westminster  Re¬ 
view”  for  July,  1853;  Chambers,  “  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi- 
nen  Scotsmen ;”  “  Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1812,  April,  1852, 
and  July,  1853. 

Knox,  noks,  (John,)  an  English  benefactor,  born 
about  1720,  was  a  bookseller  of  London.  He  acquired  a 
fortune  by  business,  and  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
plans  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  which  he  visited  sixteen  times.  He 
wrote  a  “  Systematic  View  of  Scotland.”  Died  in  1790. 

Knox,  (John,)  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  captain 
in  the  English  navy,  wrote  a  historical  account  of  the 
campaigns,  naval  battles,  etc.  in  America  during  the 
years  1757,  1759,  and  1760.  Died  in  1790. 

Knox,  (Loren  Laertes,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergy¬ 
man,  born  at  Nelson,  New  York,  January  8,  1811.  He 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1838,  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  1840,  and  held  various  college 
professorships,  chiefly  in  the  Western  States.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “Money  Matters  Explained  to  the  Young,”  (1852,) 
“Evangelical  Rationalism,”  (1879,)  etc. 

Knox,  (Robert,)  of  the  British  East  India  naval 
service,  was  born  about  1640.  In  1660  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  remained  a  captive 
twenty  years.  After  his  escape  he  published  a  “His¬ 
torical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,”  (1681.)  Died 
about  1700. 

Knox,  (Thomas  Francis,)  D.D.,  a  British  divine, 
born  in  December,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  1845  he  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  1849  accompanied  F.  W.  Faber  to  London  to 
found  the  London  Oratory,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  One  of  his  works,  “  When  does  the  Church  speak 
infallibly?”  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  translated 
into  German  and  Italian.  Died  March  20,  1882. 

Knox,  (Thomas  Wallace,)  an  American  author, 
born  at  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  June  26,  1835.  He 
became  a  teacher,  and  was  afterwards  a  journalist  of 
Denver,  Colorado ;  served  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  attain¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  acting  also  as 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  “Herald;”  travelled 
across  Asia  and  Europe,  via  Alaska  and  Siberia,  in  1866, 
in  the  interest  of  a  telegraph  enterprise,  and  again  trav¬ 
ersed  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  in  1877. 
H  is  principal  books  are  “  Camp-Fire  and  Cotton-Field,” 
(1865,)  “Overland  through  Asia,’7  (1870,)  “Back¬ 
sheesh,”  (1875,)  “The  Boy  Travellers,”  (5  vols., 
1880-84,)  “Darkness  and  Daylight,”  (1892,)  “In 
Wild  Africa,”  (1895,)  etc.  Died  January  6,  1896. 

Knox,  (Vicesimus,)  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English  cler¬ 
gyman  and  author,  born  at  Newington  Green,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  1752.  The  title  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  “Essays, 
Moral  and  Literary,”  (1777,)  “Personal  Nobility,  or 
Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman,”  “Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  (1795,)  “On  the  National  Importance  of  Classical 
Education,”  and  “Considerations  on  the  Nature  and 
Efficacy  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  As  a  preacher  he  was 
very  popular.  He  obtained  the  united  rectories  of  Rum- 
well  and  Ramsden  Crays  in  Essex,  and  was  master  of 
Tunbridge  School,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years. 
Died  in  1821. 

Knox,  (William,)  a  Scottish  poet,  born  about  1788. 
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Among  his  poems  are  “  The  Lonely  Hearth,”  and  “  Ma- 
riamne.”  Died  in  1825. 

Knox-Little,  (William  John,)  a  British  preacher, 
born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  about  1830.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1862.  In  1881  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  Worcester.  He  is  a  popular  pulpit 
orator  and  a  High  Churchman,  and  has  published  “  Ser¬ 
mons”  and  several  devotional  and  religious  books. 

Knud.  See  Canute. 

Knupfer,  knoop'fijr,  (Nikolaus,)  a  German  paintei 
of  battles  and  mythological  subjects,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1603  ;  died  in  1660. 

Knut  See  Canute. 

Knutzen,  Knuzen,  or  Cnutzen,  knoot's$n,  (Mat¬ 
thias,)  an  atheist  or  skeptic,  was  born  in  Holstein,  and 
educated  at  Konigsberg.  He  made  numerous  proselytes, 
who,  from  his  doctrine  that  reason  and  conscience  were 
sufficient  to  guide  all  men,  have  been  called  Conscien- 
tiarians.  Died  after  1674. 

Knuzen.  See  Knutzen. 

Knyphausen,  knip'how'z^n,  (Baron,)  a  German 
general,  born  in  Alsace  about  1730.  He  obtained  in  1776 
command  of  an  army  of  Hessians  who  were  hired  by 
the  British  ministry  to  fight  against  the  Americans.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September,  1777, 
and  in  other  actions  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in 
Berlin  in  1789. 

Kobad.  See  Cabades. 

Kobell,  ko'bSl,  (Ferdinand,)  an  able  German  land¬ 
scape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1740. 
He  worked  for  some  years  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in 
1799.  His  etchings  are  highly  prized. 

Kobell,  (Franz,)  a  German  landscape-painter,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1749*  He  also 
executed  with  his  pen  a  large  number  of  pictures,  which 
have  been  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1822. 

Kobell,  (Franz,)  a  German  poet  and  mineralogist, 
a  grandson  of  Ferdinand,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Munich  in  1803.  He  published  several  good  works  on 
mineralogy,  and  popular  poems.  Died  November  II, 
1882. 

Kobell,  ko'bSl,  (Hendrik,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1751.  He  painted  landscapes,  marine 
pieces,  and  naval  battles  with  success.  Died  in  1782. 

Kobell,  (Jan,)  a  skilful  painter  of  landscapes  and 
animals,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1782,  was  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Died  in  1814. 

Kobell,  (Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  German  painter 
of  landscapes  and  battles,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1766, 
was  a  son  of  Ferdinand,  noticed  above.  He  worked  at 
Munich.  Died  in  1853. 

Kobenzl.  See  Cobenzl. 

Koch.,  koK,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
Prussian  jurist,  born  at  Mohrin,  February  9,  1798.  He 
was  bred  a  shoemaker,  but  studied  law  in  Berlin.  He 
wrote  numerous  and  valuable  legal  works,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  German  legal 
administration,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
Prussian  legal  system.  Died  January  21, 1872. 

Koch,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  German  physician,  wai 
born  at  Clausthal,  December,  11,  1843,  and  educated  at 
Gottingen.  He  discovered  in  1882  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  and  in  1883  led  the  cholera-expedition 
to  Egypt  and  India,  and  discovered  the  cholera 
bacillus.  In  1890  he  discovered  the  phthisis  bacillus 
and  developed  a  system  of  lymph  inoculation.  He 
was  professor  at  Berlin  in  1885,  director  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  for  infectious  diseases  in  1891,  and  in  1896  went 
to  South  Africa  to  study  the  cattle-plague  raging  there. 

Koch,  von,  fon  koK,  (Christoph  Wilhelm,)  a 
French  Protestant  and  historical  writer,  of  German 
parentage,  was  born  at  Bouxviller,  in  Alsace,  in  1 737- 
He  studied  at  Strasburg  under  Schopflin,  and  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  lecturer  on  history,  public  law,  etc.  in  that 
city.  In  1791  he  represented  Bas-Rhin  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1802. 
Among  his  important  works  are  “Tableau  des  Revolu¬ 
tions  de  l’Europe  depuis  le  Bouleversement  de  l’Empire 
Romain,”  (1771,)  and  an  “Abridged  History  of  the 


Treaties  between  the  European  Powers  since  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,”  (4  vols.,  1796.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  SchweighXuser,  “  Notice  biographique  de  Koch.” 

Koch,  (Jean  Baptiste  Fr£d£ric,)  a  general,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1782.  He  wrote 
“  Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1814,” 
(3  vols.,  1819,)  and  aided  Jomini  in  his  “  History  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Revolution,”  (5  vols.,  1819-24.)  Died  in  1861. 

Koch,  (Joseph  Anton,)  an  eminent  landscape  and 
historical  painter,  born  in  the  valley  of  Lech,  near  Augs¬ 
burg,  in  1768.  He  studied  in  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence.  Among  his  best  pieces  are  the  “  Sacrifice  of 
Noah,”  “  Francesca  da  Rimini,”  and  the  frescos  from 
Dante  in  the  villa  Massimi.  He  also  etched  twenty 
plates  of  Italian  landscapes,  which  are  esteemed  master¬ 
pieces.  Died  at  Rome  in  1839. 

See  Nagler,  “  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Koch,  (Karl  Heinrich  Emanuel,)  a  German  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1809.  He  travelled  in  Southern 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  published,  after 
his  return,  his  “  Journey  through  Russia  to  the  Caucasian 
Isthmus,”  (2  vols.,  1842,)  “Wanderings  in  the  East,”  (3 
vols.,  1846,)  and  a  “Flora  of  the  Levant,”  (“  Beitrage  zu 
einer  Flora  des  Orientes,”  1848-54.)  Died  May  25,  1879. 

Koch,  (Wilhelm  Daniel  Joseph,)  a  German  phy¬ 
sician  and  botanist,  born  near  Deux-Ponts  in  1771,  be¬ 
came,  in  1824,  professor  of  botany  and  medicine  at  Erlan¬ 
gen.  He  published  a  treatise  “On  European  Willows,” 
(“  De  Salicibus  Europseis,”  1818,)  “  Synopsis  of  the  Flora 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,”  (1835-37,)  and  other  works 
on  botany.  Died  in  1849. 

Koch-Sternfeld,  koK  st^Rn'ffilt,  (Joseph  Ernst,) 
a  German  historical  writer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Mit- 
tersill  in  1778.  Among  his  works  are  “  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Longobardsin  Italy,”  (1839,)  and  “Historical  Studies 
on  Civilization  in  the  Alps,”  (1852.)  Died  in  1866. 

Kochanowski,  ko'Ki-nov'skee,  (John,)  a  Polish 
nobleman  and  celebrated  poet,  born  in  1532.  For  his 
translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Polish  verse  he  received 
the  title  of  “the  Pindar  of  Poland.”  His  other  poems 
were  published  at  Warsaw,  (1803-05.)  Died  in  1584. 

See  Bbntkowski,  “History  of  Polish  Literature.” 

Kochly  or  Koechly,  koK'lee,  (Hermann  August 
Theodor,)  a  German  philologist,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
181 5.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  valuable  “  History 
of  the  Art  of  War  among  the  Greeks.”  Died  in  1876. 

Kock,  (Matthew.)  See  Cock. 

Kock,  de,  d$h  kok,  (Charles  Paul,)  a  French  ro¬ 
mance-writer  and  dramatist,  of  Dutch  extraction,  born 
at  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  1794.  His  works,  though  pos 
sessing  little  merit  as  literary  productions,  and  ranking 
among  the  most  immoral  of  French  novels,  enjoy  great 
popularity  both  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Some  French  critics  consider  him  an  excellent  painter 
of  French  manners,  of  Parisian  roguery,  rustic  bonhomie , 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  bourgeois .  Died  in  1871. 

See  Qu£rard,  “  La  France  Litt^raire “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale ;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1837:  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1830,  and  October,  1839;  “North 
American  Review”  for  April,  1843. 

Kock,  de,  deh  kok,  (Paul  Henri,)  a  French  author, 
a  son  of  Charles  Paul  de  Kock.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1819.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  novels  and  romances, 
and  a  number  of  plays.  His  style  and  his  subjects  much 
resemble  those  of  his  father.  Died  in  1892. 

Kodde,  van  der,  v3n  d?r  kod'deh,  (Jan,  Adriaan, 
and  Gysberi,)  three  brothers,  who  lived  at  Warmond, 
near  Leyden,  and  founded  a  religious  society,  called  Col- 
legiants,  about  1620. 

KodhSee  or  Kodh&l,  Al,  211  ko-dh&'ee,  (Abdallab 
Ibn-Abi-Bekr-Ibnul-Abb&r,  db-dSl'lah  tb’n  S'bee 
bSk’r  ib-nool'  &b-bSR',)  often  called  simply  Ibnul-  (or 
Ibnool-)  Abbar,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Arabian  author 
born  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  style  is  elegant,  pure,  and  terse.  Among  his  writings 
are  two  biographical  works  on  the  Arabian  poets  and 
authors. 

Kodros  or  Kodrus.  See  Codrus. 

Koeberger,  koo'bSRG-er,  (Venceslaus,)  a  Flemish 
painter  and  architect,  born  in  Antwerp  about  1 55c-  He 
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studied  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Among  his  paintings 
are  the  “  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian,”  and  “  Christ 
taken  from  the  Cross  and  supported  by  Angels.”  Died 
in  1634,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1610. 

See  Descamps,  “  Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Koechlin,  kSk'liN',  (Daniel,)  a  French  chemist  and 
manufacturer  of  cotton,  born  at  Mulhouse  about  1 785* 
was  one  of  the  firm  of  Nicolas  Koechlin  fr&res.  He 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Mulhouse  by  the 
invention  of  a  process  of  adorning  printed  muslins  with 
rich  designs  and  brilliant  colours.  Died  April  18,  1871. 

Koechlin,  (Nicolas,)  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Mulhouse  in  1781.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of 
fine  muslins  ( indiennes)  at  Mulhouse,  and  a  liberal  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Died  in  1852. 

Koechly.  See  Kochly. 

Koeck,  kook,  (Pieter,)  a  Flemish  painter,  engrave*, 
and  architect,  was  born  at  Alost  about  1500.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  and  afterwards  visited  Turkey.  Among  his 
works  are  seven  large  and  well-executed  paintings  to 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  He  also  made 
engravings  of  these  pictures.  Koeck  was  first  painter 
to  Charles  V.  Died  in  1553. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Koegler.  See  Kogler. 

Koehler.  See  Kohler. 

Koekkoek,  kobk'kook,  (Bernard  Cornelis, )  a 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Middelburg  in  1803, 
published  in  1841  “Recollections  and  Communications 
of  a  Landscape-Painter.”  His  works  are  commended 
for  fidelity  to  nature  and  other  merits.  Died  in  1862. 

See  Nagi.er,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Koelcsey,  (Francis.)  See  KcJlcsey. 

Koeler.  See  Kohler. 

Koelliker.  See  Kolliker. 

Koelreuter.  See  Kolreuter. 

Koenig.  See  Konig. 

Koenigshoven.  See  Konigshoven. 

Koenigsmarck.  See  Konigsmarck. 

Koeppen.  See  Koppen. 

Koepstein.  See  Capito,  (Wolfgang.) 

Koerner.  See  Korner. 

Koerte.  See  Korte. 

Koerten-Block.  See  Block. 

Koes,  (F.)  See  Kos. 

Koestlin.  See  Kostlin. 

Koets,  koots,  (Roelof,)  a  Dutch  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Zwolle  in  1655.  Among  his  works  are  the  por¬ 
traits  of  William  III.  of  England,  and  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  Flemings,  Germans,  and  Englishmen.  Died  in 
I725- 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Kofod,  ko'fod,  (Johan  Ancher,)  a  Danish  writer, 
born  near  Bornholm  in  1777,  published  several  histories 
and  a  “  Conversations-Lexicon,”  (28  vols.,  1816-28.) 
Died  in  1829. 

See  Erslew,  “  Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Kogler  or  Koegler,  koG'ler,  (Ignaz,  )  a  learned 
Jesuit,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1680.  In  1715  he  was  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  China,  where  he  received  many  marks 
of  distinction  from  the  emperor  Kang-Hee,  (Kang-IIi.) 
He  died  in  Pekin  in  1746. 

Kohen  Att&r,  ko'hen  it-tlR',  written  also  Cohen 
Atthar  and  Kuhan  Atthar,  a  learned  Egyptian  phy 
sician,  lived  about  1150,  and  wrote  on  materia  medica. 

Kohl,  kol,  (Johann  Georg,)  a  German  traveller  and 
popular  writer,  was  born  at  Bremen  in  1808.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Russia 
and  Poland,”  (1841,)  “Travels  in  Styriaand  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,”  (1842,)  “Travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,”  (1844,)  and  “Travels  in  the  Netherlands,” 
(1850.)  He  also  wrote  “Sketches  from  Nature  and 
Common  Life,”  (2  vols.,  1851.)  His  fine  descriptive 
powers  and  attractive  style  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  best  writers  of  travels  in  recent  times.  Died  in  1878 

See  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1841,  and  January, 
1842 ;  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine"  for  December,  1846. 

Kohler  or  Koehler,  ko'l$r,  (Johann  Bernhard,) 
a  German  scholar,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1742.  In  1781  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 


languages  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  wrote 
“Remarks  on  Dion  Chrysostom,”  “Tracts  on  Roman 
Law,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1802. 

Kohler,  Koehler,  or  Koeler,  (Johann  David,)  a 
German  author  and  antiquary,  born  near  Leipsic  in 
1684.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  at 
Altorf,  and  about  1725  was  chosen  professor  of  history 
at  Gottingen.  His  numerous  works  relate  to  history, 
bibliography,  and  literature.  Died  in  1755. 

See  J.  M.  Gesner,  “Memoria  Koehleri,”  1755;  Gatterer  und 
I.  B.  K5hler,  “J.  D.  Kohlers  Leben,”  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
‘Miinzbelustigungen,”  22  vols.,  1729-55. 

Kohler  or  Koehler,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a  German 
numismatist,  born  at  Altorf  in  1720,  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  published  a  “Cabinet  of  Ducats,” 
(“Ducaten-Cabinet,”  2  vols.,  1758-60.)  Died  in  1768. 

Kohlrausch,  kol'rowsh,  (  Heinrich  Friedrich 
Theodor,)  born  near  Gottingen  in  1780,  published  a 
“History  of  Germany.”  Died  in  Hanover,  January  31 
1867. 

Kohne,  ko'neh,  (Frederick,)  born  in  Prussia  in 
1757,  emigrated  to  America  in  1780,  and  made  a  large 
fortune  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  died  in  1829, 
leaving  a  great  part  of  his  property  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coloured  as  well  as  the  white  population. 

Kolb.  See  Kolbe,  (Peter.) 

Kolb,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  German  editor  and 
politician,  born  at  Spires,  September  14,  1808.  After 
his  banishment  (1853-60)  he  edited  the  “Frankfurter 
Zeitung.”  He  published  a  “  Hand-Book  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Statistics”  (1858)  and  “The  Basis  of  Statistics,” 
(1862.)  Died  in  1884. 

Kolbe,  kol'beh,  (Adolf  Wilhelm  Hermann,)  a 
German  chemist,  born  near  Gottingen  in  1818.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Wohler,  Liebig,  and  Bunsen,  and  held  pro¬ 
fessorships  of  chemistry  at  Marburg  and  Leipsic.  He 
ublished  a  valued  treatise  on  organic  chemistry,  in  which 
ranch  of  the  science  he  made  important  discoveries. 
Died  in  1884. 

Kolbe,  kol'beh,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  skilful  German 
engraver  and  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1757.  He  etched 
numerous  landscapes  after  his  own  designs,  and  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  treatise  “  On  the  Riches  of  the 
German  and  French  Languages,  and  the  Capacity  of 
both  for  Poetry,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1835. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “Mein  Lebenslauf  und  mein  Wirken,” 
1825;  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kolbe,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  German  painter,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Berlin  in  1781 ;  died  in  1853. 

Kolbe,  written  also  Kolb,  kolp,  or  Kolben,  kol'l>?n, 
(Peter,)  a  naturalist,  born  at  Wunsiedel,  in  Bavaria, 
in  1675.  He  passed  some  years  in  Southern  Africa, 
and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “A  Description  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  (1719.)  His  book,  containing 
much  valuable  information,  was  translated  into  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  languages.  Died  in  1726. 

See  G.  C.  Oertel,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Meritis  P.  Kolbii,” 
*758. 

Kolben.  See  Kolbe,  (Peter.) 

Kolcsey,  kol'cha,  (Francis,)  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Hungarian  orators,  celebrated  also  as  a  poet,  critic,  and 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Middle  Szolnok  in  1790.  At  an 
early  age  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Kazinczy  and  Paul 
Szemere,  and  in  1826  was  associated  with  the  latter  as 
editor  of  a  journal  entitled  “  Life  and  Literature.”  He 
published  in  this  periodical  a  number  of  critical  essays, 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  Hungarian  language,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  improvement  of  the  national 
literature  of  Hungary.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  Diet 
of  1832-36,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  rare  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  unswerving  course  in  the  support  of 
liberal  principles.  Died  in  1838.  His  complete  works, 
consisting  of  poems,  tales,  essays,  and  philosophical  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  were  published  the  same  year. 

See  an  article  on  the  “Language  and  Literature  of  the  Magyars,” 
in  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1828. 

Koler.  See  K6hler. 

Ko-let'tis  or  Co-let'tis,  (Joannis,)  a  modern  Greek 
statesman  and  democrat,  born  near  Janina  in  1788,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of 
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1821.  On  the  accession  of  King  Otho  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  interior  and  president  of  the  cabinet 
He  became  in  1844  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1847. 

See  L.  de  Lom^nik,  “M.  Colettis,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1842. 

Kollar,  kol'laR,  (Jan,)  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic, 
poet,  and  antiquary,  born  in  Northern  Hungary  in  1793. 
He  endeavoured  by  his  writings  to  establish  a  common 
language  and  feeling  of  nationality  between  the  various 
Slavonic  races  in  Europe.  This  spirit  pervades  all  his 
poetry,  for  which  he  used  the  Bohemian  language,  re¬ 
garding  his  native  Slovakian  as  deficient  in  dignity  and 
comprehensiveness.  After  the  revolt  of  the  Hungarians, 
to  whom  he  was  bitterly  opposed,  he  removed  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  professor  of  archaeology.  Died  in  1852. 
His  principal  poem  is  entitled  “  Slawy  Dcera,”  (“Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Glory,”  1 824.)  Among  his  prose  works  are  “  Treat¬ 
ises  on  the  Names  and  Antiquities  of  the  Slavonic 
Nation,”  and  “  On  the  Literary  Reciprocity  between  the 
Races  and  Dialects  of  the  Slavonic  Tribes,”  (1831.) 

See  Dr.  J.  Bowring,  “  Servian  Poetry “  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1828. 

Kolli,  kol'lee,  de,  (Baron,)  a  political  adventurer, 
born  in  Piedmont  about  1775.  He  made  an  attempt  in 
1810  to  release  from  prison  the  Spanish  prince,  (after¬ 
wards  Ferdinand  VII.,)  but,  his  plan  having  been  be¬ 
trayed,  he  was  imprisoned  four  years  in  the  castle  of 
Saumur.  Died  about  1825. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Kolli,”  by  himself;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1823. 

Kolliker  or  Koelliker,  kol'le-ker,  (Albert,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  physiologist  of  high  reputation,  born  about  1818. 
He  gained  distinction  by  his  minute  investigations  with 
the  microscope.  Among  other  works,  he  published 
“  Manual  of  Human  Histology,”  (“  Handbuch  der  Gewe- 
belehre  des  Menschen,”  1852,)  which  has  been  translated 
>nto  English  by  Busk  and  Huxley.  He  became  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Wurzburg. 

Kollmann,  kol'm&n,  (August  Friedrich  Karl,)  a 
German  composer,  born  near  Hanover  in  1756.  He  was 
an  organist  in  London,  and  wrote  a  “  Theory  of  Musical 
Harmony,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1824. 

Kollontaj  or  Kolontaj,  koFlon-tl',  (Hugo,)  written 
also  Kollontay,  a  Polish  patriot,  born  in  the  government 
of  Sandomir  in  1750.  He  had  the  principal  share  in 
drawing  up  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  but, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  confederation  of  Targowitza,  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  afterwards  impris¬ 
oned  for  a  time  at  Olmiitz  by  the  Austrians.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  able  political  treatises.  Died  in  1812. 

Kolmar.  See  Colmar. 

Koln.  See  Coln. 

Kol-o-ko-tro'nis  or  Colocotronia,  (Theodore,) 
a  modern  Greek  patriot,  born  in  Messenia  in  1770.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  many  engagements  with  the 
Turks,  and  rose  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  in  1823.  In  1835  he  was  made  a  councillor 
of  state  by  King  Otho,  and  obtained  other  distinctions. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  Quinkt,  “  La  Grice  modeme  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  l’An- 
tiquiti.” 

Kolowrat  or  Kolowrat-Liebsteinski,  ko'lo-r&t7 
leep-stTn'skee,  (Franz  Anton,)  a  Bohemian  minister  of 
state,  born  at  Prague  in  1778.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  ministers  at  Vienna  in  1825,  and  long 
had  charge  of  the  department  of  finances.  Died  in  1861. 

Kolowrat,  ko'lo-rlt',  or  Kollo  wrath,  kol'lo-rlt , 
(Leopold  Krakowski,)  a  statesman  of  Austria  under 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.,  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph  II. 
Leopold  II.,  and  Francis  II.  He  held  the  offices  of 
minister  of  the  interior  and  grand  chancellor  of  Bohemia. 
Died  in  1809. 

Kolreuter  or  Koelreuter,  kol'roi't^r,  (Joseph 
Gottlieb,)  a  German  botanist,  bom  at  Julz,  on  the 
Neckar,  in  1733;  died  in  1806. 

Koltzof  or  Kolzov,  kolt'sof,  (Alexei  Vasilie- 
VITCH,)  a  Russian  poet,  born  in  the  government  of 
Voronezh  in  1809.  His  “Russian  Songs  and  Ballads” 
are  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  in 
the  language.  Died  in  1842. 


Komnenos.  See  Comnenus. 

Konarski,  ko-naR'skee,  (Stanislas  Jerome,)  a 
Polish  poet  and  litterateur ,  born  at  Konary,  near  Cracow, 
in  1700.  He  founded  a  college  of  Piarists  at  Warsaw. 
He  published  numerous  works  which  contributed  to 
reform  the  national  literature.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Krajewski,  “  filoge  historique  de  Konarski,”  Warsaw,  1783 

Konewka,  ko-nSw'ka,  (Paul,)  a  Po«sh  artist,  born 
about  1840,  was  noted  for  his  skilful  silhouette  illustra¬ 
tions.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1871. 

Kong-Fou-Tse.  See  Confucius, 

Kong-Fu-Tse.  See  Confucius. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  ko'niG,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  2 
German  poet,  born  at  Altorf  in  1711 ;  died  in  1782. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  ko'niG,  (Emanuel,)  a  Swiss  natu¬ 
ralist  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Bale  in  1658.  Among 
his  works  is  “Regnum  Vegetable,”  (1680.)  Died  in 
1731- 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Friedrich,)  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-press,  was  born  at  Eisleben,  in  Germany,  in  177^. 
About  1807  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  aided  m 
carrying  out  his  plans  by  Bensley,  Taylor,  and  Woodfall. 
In  1811  a  sheet  of  the  “Annual  Register”  was  printed, 
being  the  first  that  was  done  by  a  printing-machine  by 
which  the  paper  was  applied  to  the  type  by  a  revolving 
cylinder.  In  November,  1814,  a  number  of  the  “  Times” 
was  printed  by  a  steam  press  on  the  principle  of  Konig’s 
invention :  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  by  steam-power.  After  his  return  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Konig,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Bauer,  es¬ 
tablished  at  Oberzell,  near  Wurzburg,  a  manufactory 
for  the  construction  of  printing-machines,  four  hundred 
of  which  had  in  1853  been  sent  forth  from  it.  After  the 
death  of  Konig,  in  1833,  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
Bauer. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Georg  Matthias,)  a  German 
writer  and  scholar,  bom  at  Altdorf,  in  Franconia,  in  1616, 
was  appointed  in  1667  professor  of  poetry  in  his  native 
city.  Among  his  works  are  a  “  Latin-and-German  Lexi¬ 
con,”  (1668,)  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
(“Bibliotheca  Vetus  et  Nova,”  1678.)  Died  in  1699. 

See  Baylb,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron, 
“Mimoires.” 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Heinrich  Joseph,)  a  German 
novelist,  born  at  Fulda  in  1790.  Among  his  best  works 
are  “The  Waldenses,”  (1836,)  “William  Shakspeare,” 
(1839,)  and  “The  Clubbists  of  Mentz,”  (“Die  Clubisten 
von  Mainz,”  1847  :)  the  last  named,  a  historical  romance, 
is  especially  admired.  He  was  secretary  of  finance  at 
Hanau  from  1819  to  1835.  Died  in  1869. 

See  N.  Gretch?  “  H.  Konig  nnd  seine  Liigen  ;  Seitenstiick  iu 
Nic.  Gretsch  und  die  Russische  Literatur  in  Deutschland,”  1840. 

K5nig  or  Koenig,  (Johann  Gerard,)  a  botanist,  and 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  born  in  Livonia  in  1728.  He  visited 
Iceland  and  the  East  Indies,  and  wrote  several  treatises 
on  botany,  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  Died  at  Tran- 
quebar  in  1785. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician,  son  of  Samuel  Heinrich,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Biidingen  in  1712.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Franeker,  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  law  at  the 
Hague.  Died  in  1757. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Samuel  Heinrich,)  a  Swiss 
Orientalist  and  theologian,  born  about  1670  at  Berne, 
where  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  Oriental 
languages  in  1731.  Died  in  1750. 

Konig  or  Koninck,  (Solomon.)  See  Coninck. 

Konigshoven  or  Koenigslioven,  kft'niGs-ho'v^n, 
also  known  as  Tames  Twinger,  an  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Strasburg  in  1346.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  and  German, 
“  Chronicles  of  Strasburg.”  Died  in  1420. 

See  Oberlin,  “  De  Jacobo  Twingero,”  etc.,  1789. 

Konigsmarck  or  Koenigsmarck,  von,  fon  ko'- 
niGs-maRk',  written  also  Konigsmark,  [Lat.  KOnigs- 
mar'kius,]  (Johann  Christoph,)  Count,  a  celebrated 
general,  born  in  Germany  in  1600,  entered  the  service 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1630.  After  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  battle 
of  Wolfenbuttel.  He  also  invaded  Bohemia,  and  captured 
Prague,  in  1648.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor 
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cf  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Queen  Christina 
created  him  count  and  field-marshal.  Died  in  1663. 

See  “  Eterna  Gloria  J.  C.  Konigsmarkii,”  Holm,  1664. 

Konigsmarck,  Koenigsmarck,  or  Konigsmark, 
von,  (Maria  Aurora,)  Countess,  a  granddaughter  of 
the  preceding,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  was  born  in  Bremen  about  1670.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poland,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Maurice  Count 
de  Saxe,  afterwards  famous  as  a  French  general.  In 
1702  she  was  sent  by  the  Elector  to  treat  with  Charles 
XII.  That  monarch  refused  to  see  her;  “but  she 
returned,”  says  Voltaire,  “with  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  she  was  the  only  person  feared  by  the  King  of 
Sweden.”  The  Countess  of  Konigsmarck  spoke  several 
languages  with  great  fluency  and  correctness.  She  com¬ 
posed  a  poem  on  Charles  XII.,  written  in  the  purest 
French.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Cramer,  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  M.  A.  Konigsmark,”  2 
vols.j  1836;  Corvin-W iersbitzky,  “Maria  Aurora  Grafin  von 
Konigsmark,”  1841 ;  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1837. 

Konigsmarck,  von,  (Otto  Wilhelm,)  Count,  son 
of  Johann  Christoph,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  West¬ 
phalia  in  1639.  He  subsequently  served  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  French  army  under  Turenne  and  with 
the  Swedish  army  in  Germany.  In  1686  he  was  created 
generalissimo  of  the  Venetian  republic,  for  which  he 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Turks.  Died  in  1688. 

Konigsmark  or  Koenigsmark,  ko'niGs-maRk',  (Fi¬ 
lip  Christofer,)  Count,  a  Swedish  officer,  born  about 
1640,  was  a  favourite  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wife 
of  George,  Elector  of  Hanover.  This  prince,  it  is  said, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  1694. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  Blaze  db  Bury,  “Episode  de 
l’Histoire  du  Hanovre.” 

Konigsmar kius.  See  Konigsmarck. 

Koninck.  See  Coninck. 

Koning,  ko'ning,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  engraver,  born 
at  Haarlem  about  1524,  engraved  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  including  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Koning,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes  and 
history,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1645.  He  went  to 
Copenhagen,  and  worked  for  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Koning,  de,  (David.)  See  Coninck. 

Koning  or  Koninck,  de,  deh  ko'ning,  (Philipp,) 
an  able  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1619,  was 
a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and 
excelled  in  landscapes  and  portraits.  Died  in  1689. 

Konon.  See  Conon. 

Konrad.  See  Conrad. 

Konstantijn  or  Konstantyn.  See  Constantin* 
the  Great. 

Kontski,  kont'skee,  (Martin,)  a  Polish  general,  born 
in  1635,  served  with  distinction  under  John  Sobieski.  He 
directed  the  artillery  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Turks 
at  Vienna  in  1683.  Died  in  1710. 

Konz,  (Karl  Philipp.)  See  Conz. 

Kooang  or  Kouang,  koo-ang',  (almost  kwang,)  a 
Chinese  statesman  and  celebrated  historian,  born  in  the 
province  of  Shen-see  or  Chen-si  about  1018  a.d.  Pie 
wrote  an  important  work  on  the  history  of  China.  Died 
in  1086. 

See  Mailla,  “Histoire  g£n£rale  de  la  Chine.” 

Kooblai  (Koublai  or  Kublai)  Khan,  koo'bll'  Kin, 
(Shee-Tsoo  or  Chi-Tsou,  shee-tsoo,)  the  founder  of 
the  Mongol  dynasty  of  China,  was  a  grandson  of  Jengi* 
Khan.  He  began  to  reign  over  the  north  part  of  China 
about  1260,  soon  after  which  date  he  conquered  the 
southern  provinces  and  became  master  of  a  vast  empire 
extending  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
and  including  Thibet,  Tartary,  Siam,  etc.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  able  ruler.  In  his  reign  Marco  Polo  visited 
China.  Died  in  1294. 

Koogen,  van  der,  vfn  der  kS'gen,  (Leonard,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1610,  was  also  an 
etcher.  Died  in  1681. 

Koolee  Khan.  See  NAdir  ShAh. 

Koolnef,  Koulneff,  or  Kulnew,  kool-nSF,  (Yakof,) 
a  Russian  general,  born  in  1763.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Drissa,  in  July,  1812. 

Koorakin  or  Kourakin,  koo'ri-keen'  or  koo'ri-kin', 
(Alexander  Borisovitch,)  Prince,  a  Russian  diplo¬ 


matist,  born  in  1752,  was  a  favourite  courtier  of  Paul  I. 
He  was  ambassador  at  Paris  from  1808  to  1812.  Died 
in  1818. 

Koorakin  or  Kourakin,  (  Boris  Ivanovitch,  ) 
Prince,  a  Russian  diplomatist,  born  in  1677,  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Peter  I.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  a 
political  mission  by  that  emperor.  Died  in  1 727. 

Koornhert.  See  Cornhert. 

Kooten,  van,  vfn  kS'ten,  (Theodorus,)  a  Latin  poet, 
born  in  Plolland  in  1749;  died  in  1814. 

Kootooz  or  Kfttftz,  (Kothouz,)  koo-tdoz'  or  k<5o'- 
tooz',*  written  also  Kotouz,  (Mahmood  Seif-ed- 
Deen  Malek  Modhaffer,  miH'mood'  slf  ed-deen'  mo'- 
dhff'fer,)  became  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  1259  by  usurpation. 
He  defeated  the  Tartars  in  Syria.  He  was  assassinated 
by  Bibars  in  1260. 

Kootoozof,  Koutouzof,  Koutousof,  or  Kutft- 
sow,  koo-too'zof,  (Michael  Laurionovitch  Goleni- 
tchef,)  a  celebrated  Russian  commander,  born  in  1745, 
served  against  the  Poles  and  the  Turks,  and  rose  to  be 
lieutenant-general  in  1789.  In  1793  he  was  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Paul  was  charged  with  a  mission  to  Berlin.  After  the 
assassination  of  that  sovereign  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  in  1805  was 
created  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  corps  of  the 
Russian  army  against  the  French.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Marshal  Mortier  at  Diirrenstein,  and  soon  after 
commanded  the  allied  army  under  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  at  Austerlitz,  (1805.)  In  1812,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  succeeded  Barclay  de  Tolly  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  army,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  For  his  victories  over  Ney  and 
Davoust  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  the  surname 
of  Smolenskoi.  He  died  in  1813,  at  Buntzlau,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him. 

See  S^gur,  “Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  grande  Arm£e;” 
Miichailovsky-Danilrvsky,  “Vie  du  Feld-Mar<khal  Koutouzof^” 
translated  from  the  Russian  by  Fizblibr,  1850;  “Nouvelle  Biogra¬ 
phic  G^ndrale.” 

Kopernicus.  See  Copernicus. 

Kopernik.  See  Copernicus. 

Kopievitch,  ko-pe-a'vitch,  written  also  Kopieu- 
vicz,  (Elias,)  a  Russian  philologist,  who  was  sent  by 
Peter  the  Great  to  Holland  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies.  Among  his  works  are  a  Latin  Grammar  for  Rus¬ 
sian  schools,  and  a  Slavonic-and-German  Dictionary. 
Died  in  1701. 

Kopisch,  ko'pish,  (August,)  a  German  poet  and 
artist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1799;  died  in  1853. 

Kopitar,  ko'pe-taR',,(BARTHOLOMAUS,)  a  philologist, 
born  in  Carniola  in  1780,  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  (1843.)  He  published 
in  i8c8  a  “  Grammar  of  the  Slavonian  Language  in  Car¬ 
niola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.”  Died  in  1844. 

Kopp,  kop,  (Johann  Adam,)  a  German  publicist, 
born  at  Offenbach  in  1698.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  “  History  of  the  Law  which  now  prevails  in 
Germany,”  (“  Historia  Juris  quo  hodie  in  Germania 
utimur,”  1741.)  Died  in  1748. 

Kopp,  kop,  (Joseph  Eutych,)  a  Swiss  historian,  born 
at  Munster,  in  Lucerne,  in  1 793.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“  History  of  the  Swiss  Leagues,”  ( Biinde>)  (4  vols.,  1845- 
57.)  Kopp  discredits  the  popular  tradition  of  William 
Tell.  Died  October  25,  1866. 

Kopp,  (Ulrich  Friedrich,)  a  German  antiquary, 
born  at  Cassel  in  1762,  became  director  of  the  court 
archives  in  1802.  His  “  Palaeographia  critica”  (1817)  is 
much  esteemed.  Died  in  1834. 

Koppe,  kop'peh,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a  German 
theologian,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1750.  He  published 
several  exegetical  works,  and  left  unfinished  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1791. 

See  Hoppbnstbdt,  “Ueber  den  verstorbenen  J.  B.  Koppe,” 
1791. 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  kop'pen,  (Adolphus  Louis,) 
a  Danish  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1804.  In  1834  he  visited  Greece,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history,  archaeology,  and  modern  languages 

*  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  mode  of  writing  this  name. 
Abulpharagius  more  frequently  gives  both  syllables  long.  Sso 
Pocock’s  edition,  Oxford,  1663. 
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at  the  military  college  in  ALgina.  He  removed  in  1846  to 
America,  where  he  became  in  1854  professor  of  history, 
aesthetics,  and  modern  languages  in  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  Pennsylvania.  Pie  published  “  The  World 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1854,)  etc.  Died  April  14,  1873. 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  kop'pen,  (Carl  Friedrich,) 
a  German  writer,  born  about  1800,  became  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  one  of  the  principal  gymnasiums  of  Berlin.  He 
published  in  1848  a  treatise  “On  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,”  (“De  Jure  Divino,”)  which  was  condemned  by 
the  government  and  forbidden  to  be  reprinted.  His 
work  entitled  “  The  Religion  of  Booddha  and  its  Origin” 
(“  Die  Religion  des  Buddha  und  ihre  Entstehung,”  1857) 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  subject. 
He  also  published  “  The  Lamaic  System  of  Religion,” 
ett.,  (“  Lamaische  Hierarchie,”  1859.) 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  kop'pen,  (Friedrich,)  a  Ger 
man  writer  on  philosophy,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1775.  He 
oecame  pastor  of  a  church  at  Bremen  in  1804,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen  in  1827.  Among  his 
works  is  “The  Philosophy  of  Christianism,”  (2  vols., 
1813-15.)  Died  in  1858. 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  (Johann  Heinrich  Justus,) 
a  German  philologist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1755.  He 
published  a  Greek  Anthology,  (3  vols.,  1787,)  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  Homer’s  Iliad,”  (5  vols.,  1787-92,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1791. 

Kbppen,  kop'pen,  (Peter,)  a  Russian  writer,  born  at 
Kharkov  in  1793,  published  several  works  on  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  statistics  of  Russia,  and  a  valuable  “  Ethnograph¬ 
ical  Chart  of  European  Russia,”  (1851.)  Died  in  1864. 

Koprili,  ko'pre-lee,  written  also  Coprogli  and  Kiu 
perli,  (Mehemet,)  an  eminent  Turkish  commander, 
born  at  Kopri,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1585,  rose  from  the 
station  of  a  cook  to  be  grand  vizier  at  Constantinople  in 
1656.  He  took  Tenedos  and  Lemnos  from  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  obtained  other  advantages  over  the  enemies 
of  the  Sultan.  As  a  ruler  he  showed  great  energy  and 
prudence,  and  effected  important  reformations  in  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Died  in  1661. 

Koprili,  (Mustafa,)  surnamed  the  Virtuous,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  grand  vizier  by  Solyman 
III.  in  1689.  Died  in  1691. 

Koprili-Fazil-Ahmed,  (or  -Achmed,)  ko'pre-lee 
fit'zil  In'med,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1626, 
succeeded  Mehemet  Koprili  as  grand  vizier.  He  gained 
several  important  victories  over  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Poles,  and  took  the  island  of  Candia.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Kops,  kops,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  Belgian  landscape- 
painter,  born  about  1800. 

Koray.  See  Coray. 

KordeB,  koR'dSs,  (Bernhard,)  a  German  writer, 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1762.  He  lived  at  Kiel.  Died  in  1823. 

Koren,  (Moses  of.)  See  Moses  Chorenensis. 

Korenatz.  See  Moses  Chorenensis. 

Korf,  koRf,  (Andrei,)  Baron,  a  Russian  publicist 
and  senator,  born  near  Mittau  in  1715  ;  died  in  1823. 

Korf,  (Nicholas,)  Baron,  a  Russian  minister  of  state 
under  Peter  III.,  was  born  in  1710;  died  in  1766. 

Korinna.  See  Corinna. 

Kornelisz.  See  Cornelisz. 

Korner  or  Koerner,  koR'ner,  (Christian  Gott¬ 
fried,)  born  at  Leipsic  in  1756,  was  the  father  of  Theo¬ 
dor  Korner,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Schiller.  He  was 
also  a  correspondent  of  Goethe.  It  was  in  his  beautiful 
vineyard  near  Dresden  that  Schiller  wrote  “  Don  Car¬ 
los.”  Died  in  1831. 

Korner  or  Koerner,  (Karl  Theodor,)  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  German  poets,  was  born  in  Dresden  in 
1791.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  displayed 
at  an  early  age  a  rare  poetical  genius.  Among  his  first 
productions  were  the  popular  comedies  of  “The  Green 
Domino,”  (1812,)  and  “The  Watchman,”  (1812.)  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  war  against  Napoleon ; 
and,  inspired  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  a  keen  sense 
of  his  country’s  wrongs,  he  produced  some  of  the  most 
spirited  and  beautiful  martial  lyrics  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  These  were  published  under  the  title  of  “The 
Lyre  and  the  Sword,”  (1814.)  Korner  was  also  the 
author  of  two  popular  tragedies,  “Rosamunda,”  (1812,) 

e  as  k; 


and  “Zriny,”  (1813.)  He  fell  in  battle  near  Rosenberg, 
in  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

See  F.  W.  Lehmann,  “  Lebensbeschreibung  K.  T.  Koerner’s,” 
1819  ;  H.  A.  Erhard,  “T.  Koerner’s  Leben,”  etc.,  1821 ;  H.  Blazk, 
“  Ecrivains  et  Poetes  de  l’Allemagne,”  1851 ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographic 
G^n^rale  Longfellow,  “  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1820,  and  February,  1821. 

Kornmann,  koRn'mdn,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  writer 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Wiirtemberg;  died  about  1620. 

Kbroai.  See  Csoma. 

Korosi,  ko'Ro-shee,  (Joszef,)  a  Hungarian  statistician, 
born  at  Pesth,  April  20,  1844.  He  has  published  many 
volumes  regarding  Hungarian  populations,  finances, 
trade,  prices,  railways,  etc. 

Korte  or  Koerte,  koR'teh,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German 
writer,  born  at  Aschersleben  in  1766.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a  “Life  of  Gleim,”  (1811,)  who  was 
his  great-uncle,  and  a  “Life  of  Carnot,”  (1820.)  Died 
in  1846. 

Kortholt,  koRt'holt,  [Lat.  Korthoi/tus,]  (Chris¬ 
tian,)  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
born  at  Burg,  in  Holstein,  in  1633.  About  1665  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Kiel. 
He  published  numerous  religious  treatises,  of  which  we 
may  name  “On  the  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish 
Religions,”  (1666,)  “Of  the  Three  Impostors  Herbert, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,”  (1680,)  “On  the  Origin  and  Na¬ 
ture  of  Christianity,”  and  “  On  the  State  and  Progress 
of  Schools  and  Academies,  especially  in  Germany.”  Died 
in  1694. 

See  Lindemann,  “Memoria  C.  Kortholti,”  1694. 

Kortholt,  (Christian,)  a  Danish  or  German  theo¬ 
logian,  son  of  Sebastian,  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Kiel  in  1 709.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Got¬ 
tingen.  He  published  “The  Letters  of  Leibnitz,”  (4 
vols.,  1734-42,)  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  (in  Latin,) 
an  “Essay  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Mohammed,”  (1745.) 
Died  in  1751. 

gee  Ayrer,  “Memoria  C.  Kortholti,”  1751. 

Kortholt,  (Sebastian,)  a  son  of  Christian,  noticed 
above,  (1633-94,)  and  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Kiel  about  1670.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  many  literary  essays.  Died  about  1740. 

Kortholtus.  See  Kortholt. 

Kortum  or  Kortuem,  koR'tiim,  (Johann  Friedrich 
Christoph,)  a  German  historian,  born  in  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  in  1788,  became  professor  of  history  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1840.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  “  History 
of  the  Political  Constitution  of  Greece,”  and  a  “  History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (2  vols.,  1837.)  Died  in  1858. 

Kortiim  or  Kortuem,  (Karl  Arnold,)  a  German 
physician  and  satiric  poet,  born  at  Miilheim-an-der-Ruhr 
in  1745,  published  a  mock-heroic  poem  entitled  “The 
Tobsiad;  or,  The  Life,  Opinions,  and  Deeds  of  Jerome 
Jobs  the  Candidate,”  (1784.)  Died  in  1824.  An  English 
translation  of  “  The  Jobsiad,”  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks, 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1863. 

Kosciusko,  kos-se-us'ko,  [Polish,  Kosciuszko,  k&sh- 
yoo'sko,]  (Thaddeus,)  an  illustrious  Polish  patriot  and 
general,  of  noble  family,  born  in  Lithuania,  February  12, 
1746.  Having  studied  at  the  military  academy  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  he  embarked  about  1777  for  America,  where  he 
fought  with  distinction  at  New  York  and  Yorktown  and 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Washington.  He  returned 
to  Poland  in  1786,  but,  his  country  being  soon  after  sub¬ 
jected  to  Russia,  he  retired  to  Leipsic.  On  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  of  1794,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Polish  army,  and  defeated  the  Russians 
with  greatly  superior  numbers  at  Raclawice.  For  two 
months  he  defended  Warsaw  against  the  united  forces 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but,  overpowered  at  last  by  fresh 
troops  advancing  under  Fersen,  suffered  a  total  defeat  at 
Maciejowice,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
in  October,  1794.  After  two  years’  imprisonment,  he  was 
released  by  the  emperor  Paul,  who  offered  him  his  sword, 
which  Kosciusko  refused,  saying  “  he  had  no  need  of  a 
sword,  since  he  had  no  longer  a  country.”  When  solicited 
by  Napoleon  to  aid  him  in  his  ambitious  schemes  with 
regard  to  Poland,  he  steadily  refused ;  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  Poles,  which  appeared  in  the  “Moniteur” 
under  his  name  in  1806,  was  declared  by  him  a  forgery 
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He  died  in  1817,  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  having 
previously  written  to  the  emperor  Alexander  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  give  to  Poland  a  free  constitution.  He  also 
abolished  serfdom  on  his  Polish  domain. 

See  M.  A.  Jullien,  “Notice  sur  Kosciuszko,”  1818;  Falken- 
stkin,  “Kosciuszko,”  Leipsic,  1825;  L.  Chodzko,  “  Histoire  mili- 
taire,  politique  et  priv^e  de  Kosciuszko,”  1837;  Jules  Michelet, 
“Kosciuszko,  Legenda  democratyczna,”  translated  from  the  French 
by  Godebeski;  1851;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;”  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1835. 

Kosegarten,  ko'zeh-gaR'ten,  (Johann  Gottfried 
Ludwig,)  son  of  Ludwig  Theobul,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Riigen  in  1792.  Having  studied 
philology  in  Paris,  he  became  in  1824  professor  of  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  at  Greifswalde.  He  translated  into 
German  the  Hindoo  poem  “Nala,”  (1820,)  and  made 
several  versions  from  the  Persian.  He  also  published 
editions  of  the  “Moalakat,”  and  other  Arabic  works. 
Died  in  18^0. 

Kosegarten,  (Ludwig  Theobul,)  a  German  divine 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Grevismiihlen,  in  Mecklenburg 
in  1758.  He  became  in  1808  professor  of  history  at 
Greifswalde,  and  subsequently  of  theology,  and  rector 
of  the  university.  His  romance  of  “  Ida  von  Plessen,” 
(1788,)  as  well  as  his  “Legends”  and  lyric  poems,  enjoy 
a  wide  popularity.  He  also  made  several  translations 
from  the  Danish  and  English  :  among  the  latter  is  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  “Clarissa.”  Died  in  1818. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Koslof,  kos'lof,  or  Kozlov,  koz'lof,  (Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch,)  a  Russian  poet,  born  in  1774,  made  a  number 
of  excellent  translations  from  the  English.  His  poems, 
written  after  he  became  blind,  are  distinguished  for  their 
melody  of  versification  and  tender  pathos.  Among  the 
most  admired  of  these  is  “The  Monk,”  (“Tchernets.”) 
Died  in  1838. 

See  E.  Mecherski,  “Les  Poetes  Russes.” 

Koslovski,  (M.  I.)  See  Kozlofski. 

Kos-lov'ski,  (Ossip  Antonovitch,)  a  popular  Rus¬ 
sian  composer,  produced,  among  other  works,  a  ‘  Re* 

3uiem”  of  great  beauty,  and  composed  the  music  tor 
iserot’s  tragedy  of  “  Fingal.”  Died  in  1831. 

Kosmas.  See  Cosmas. 

Kossuth,  kosh'oot,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  Hungarian 
orator  and  statesman,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Monok, 
in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  in  1802.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Protestant  college  of  Sarospatak,  and  joined  the  popular 
party  in  opposing  the  despotic  policy  of  Austria.  Having 
offended  the  government  by  his  writings,  he  was  impris¬ 
oned  three  years,  (1837-40.)  The  Diet  of  1840  refused  to 
grant  supplies  during  the  imprisonment  of  Kossuth,  who 
was  consequently  liberated.  In  1841  he  married  Theresa 
Meszlenyi,  and  began  to  edit  a  daily  paper  at  Pesth,  called 
“Pesti-Hirlap,”  the  tone  of  which  was  liberal,  but  not 
radical  or  democratic.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Diet  by  the  national  party  of  Pesth  in  1847,  ar*d  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  an  orator.  In  March,  1848,  the 
Diet  adopted  a  proposition  made  by  Kossuth,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Hun¬ 
garian  ministry,  as  a  pledge  of  constitutional  reforms. 
Kossuth  and  others  were  sent  as  a  deputation  to  Vienna, 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  the  emperor,  then  conscious 
of  the  pressure  of  a  powerful  revolutionary  movement. 
Kossuth  induced  the  Diet  to  vote  the  perfect  equality  of 
civil  rights  and  public  burdens  for  all  classes,  and  to 
extend  the  right  of  suffrage.  He  became  minister  of 
finance  in  the  new  ministry  formed  in  April,  1848.  Al¬ 
though  the  benefits  of  these  reforms  were  shared  by  the 
Croatians  and  Servians,  an  anti-Magyar  party  was  soon 
formed  in  Croatia  by  the  intrigues  of  Austrian  agents. 
The  Croatians,  directed  by  Jellachich  and  secretly  aided 
by  Austria,  revolted  against  Hungary,  and  began  hos¬ 
tilities  by  the  massacre  of  villagers  on  the  frontier.  In 
June,  1848,  the  Austrian  court  openly  sanctioned  the 
movements  of  the  Croatian  insurgents.  Kossuth  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  to  defend  by  arms  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  national  independence.  He  called  for  the 
levy  of  2co,ooo  men,  which  was  granted  by  the  Diet.  In 
September,  1848,  Jellachich  was  defeated  in  battle,  and 
Kossuth  was  elected  president  of  a  committee  of  de¬ 
fence.  After  the  second  insurrection  at  Vienna,  October, 
1848,  the  Hungarian  army  advanced  to  the  assistance 


of  the  Liberals  of  that  capital,  but  was  repulsed  at 
Schwechat.  The  Austrian  general  Windischgratz  then 
invaded  Hungary,  took  Pesth,  and  committed  great  atro¬ 
cities.  A  war  of  extermination  followed,  and  the  Austrian* 
were  defeated  in  several  battles.  In  April,  1849,  the 
Hungarians  renounced  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  chose  Kossuth  governor  or  dictator.  But  the 
intervention  of  Russia  rendered  the  heroic  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Hungarians  unavailing.  The  victories 
gained  by  Dembinski,  Klapka,  and  Bern  served  merely 
to  prolong  the  national  agony.  Kossuth,  after  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Gorgey,  whom  he  accused  of  treachery, 
resigned  his  office  on  the  nth  of  August,  1849,  and  went 
into  exile.  He  retired  to  Turkey,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  ICutaieh.  Through  the  intervention  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  he  was  released  in  August,  1851, 
visiting  those  countries  in  that  year  and  being  received 
with  enthusiastic  popular  demonstrations.  He  made 
several  admirable  speeches  in  the  English  language,  of 
which  he  had  acquired  a  wonderful  mastery.  He  re¬ 
sided  for  several  years  in  England,  and  later  in  Turin, 
Italy,  where  he  died,  March  20,  1894. 

See  P.  C.  Headley,  “Life  of  L.  Kossuth,”  1852;  Horn,  “Louia 
Kossuth,”  1851;  “Kossuth,  von  einem  Ungarn,”  Leipsic,  1854; 
“Kossuth  in  England  und  seine  Reden,”  etc.,  1851 ;  Klapka,  “Me* 
moiren,”  1850;  “L.  Kossuth,  Dictator  von  Ungarn,”  Mannheim, 
1849 ;  “  Hungary  and  its  Revolutions,  with  a  Memoir  of  L.  Kossuth.” 

Kosta-Xbn-Looka,  (or  -Lftka,)  kos'tl  lb’n  loo'kl, 
written  also  Costha-Ben-Louka,  an  excellent  Arabian 
scholar  and  translator,  born  at  Balbec,  flourished  from 
about  870  to  900  a.d.  He  translated  several  Greek  works 
into  Arabic,  and  wrote  original  treatises  on  philosophy, 
logic,  medicine,  etc. 

Koster.  See  Coster. 

Kos't^r  or  Cos't$r,  (Laurens  Janszoon,)  a  Dutch 
printer,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1370,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  invented  the  art  of  printing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  tradition,  he  kept  his  art  a  secret,  but  it 
was  stolen  by  one  of  his  workmen,  named  John  Fust 
Died  about  1440. 

See  A.  F.  Didot, “Essai  sur  la  Typographic;”  Augusts  Ber¬ 
nard,  “  Histoire  de  l’Origine  de  lTmpnmerie.” 

Kostlin  or  Koestlin,  kost-leen',  (Christian  Rein¬ 
hold,)  a  German  jurist  and  novelist,  born  at  Tubingen 
in  1813  ;  died  in  1856. 

Kostlin,  kost'leen,  (Julius,)  an  able  German  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Stuttgart,  May  17,  1826.  He  studied  at 
Tubingen  and  Berlin,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Gottingen  in  1855,  at  Breslau  in  1865,  and  at  Halle  in 
1870.  He  has  published  “The  Church  of  Scotland,” 
(1852,)  “Luther’s  Doctrine  of  the  Church,”  (1853,) 
“  Faith,”  (1859,)  “  Luther’s  Theology,”  (1863,)  and  a 
valuable  “Life  of  Luther,”  (1875,)  which  he  afterwards 
abridged  for  popular  use,  (1883.) 

Kostrof,  Kostrov,  or  Kostrow,  kos'tRof,  (Ermil 
Ivanovitch,)  a  Russian  poet,  born  in  the  province  of 
Viatka  ;  died  in  1796. 

Kothouz.  See  Kootooz. 

Kotouz  or  Kottiz.  See  Kootooz. 

Kotter  or  Cotter,  kot'ter,  (Christoph,)  a  German 
enthusiast,  born  in  Silesia  in  1585.  He  obtained  notoriety 
by  visions  and  predictions.  Died  in  1647. 

Kotzebue,  von,  fon  kot's^h-boo,  (August  Fried¬ 
rich  Ferdinand,)  a  prolific  and  popular  German 
dramatist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1761.  He  went  to  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1781,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the 
government  of  Esthonia.  He  produced  in  1789  “The 
Indians  in  England,”  and  “  The  Stranger,”  which  were 
very  successful.  About  1800  he  settled  in  Berlin.  He 
wrote  abusive  articles  against  Goethe  and  other  great 
German  authors,  who  had  refused  to  admit  him  into 
their  literary  circle  at  Weimar.  Between  1802  and  1806 
he  made  journeys  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
published  “Souvenirs  of  Paris  in  1804,”  (2  vols.,  1805.) 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  he  took  refuge  in  Russia, 
and  edited  two  journals,  called  “The  Bee,”  (1808-10,) 
and  “The  Cricket,”  (1811-12,)  in  which  he  wrote  against 
Napoleon.  In  1817  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  the 
Russian  government  to  watch  and  report  the  state  and 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  He  expressed  such  hostility 
and  contempt  for  liberal  principles  and  institutions  that 
he  rendered  himself  odious  to  many  Germans,  especially 
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the  students.  He  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim  in  1819 
by  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  who  was  actuated  by  a  fanatical 
real  against  one  whom  he  considered  a  traitor  to  liberty. 
Among  his  dramas  are  “The  Two  Klingsbergs,”  a 
comedy,  (1807,)  and  “  Pizarro,”  (“  Die  Spanier  in  Peru.”) 
His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  were  formerly 
more  popular  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Kot¬ 
zebue  possessed  a  ready  invention  and  a  great  facility  in 
composition ;  but  his  productions  are  deficient  in  depth 
and  power. 

Kotzebue,  von,  (Otto,)  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Reval,  in  Russia,  in  1787.  After  having  made  the 
voyage  around  the  world  with  Krusenstern,  he  set  sail 
again  in  1815,  accompanied  by  Chamisso,  Eschscholtz, 
and  others.  He  discovered  several  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  sound  southeast  of  Behring’s  Strait  called 
by  his  name.  He  published,  after  his  return,  a  “Voyage 
of  Discovery  in  the  South  Sea  and  to  Behring’s  Strait, 
to  find  a  Northeast  Passage,”  (1821.)  Having  sailed 
for  the  third  time  in  1823,  he  made  other  discoveries, 
which  are  described  in  his  “  New  Voyage  around  the 
World  in  1823-26,”  (1830.)  He  died  at  Reval  in  1846. 

Kotzeluch,  kot'sSh-ldoK',  (Leopold,)  a  Bohemian 
composer  and  musician,  born  at  Welwarn  in  1753.  He 
succeeded  Mozart  as  composer  to  the  court  at  Vienna, 
(1792.)  He  composed  operas,  symphonies,  and  sonatas, 
which  were  once  very  popular.  Died  in  1814. 

Kouang.  See  Kooang. 

Koublai  Khan.  See  Kooblai  Khan. 

Kouck,  kowk,  (Pieter,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in 
1500  or  1501,  worked  at  Antwerp.  He  was  patronized 
by  Charles  V.  Died  in  1550. 

Kouli  Khan.  See  Nadir  Shail 

Koulneff.  See  Koolnef. 

Koumas,  koo'mas,  (Constantine  Michael,)  a 
modern  Greek  scholar  and  author,  was  born  at  Larissa 
about  1775.  He  published  a  “Greek  Lexicon,”  (1826,) 
“Elements  of  Philosophy,”  (4  vols.,)  and  other  scientific 
works.  Died  at  Trieste  in  1836. 

Koung-Fou-Tseu.  See  Confucius. 

Kourakin.  See  Koorakin. 

Kourma  or  Kourmavatara.  See  KOrma. 

Koutouz.  See  Kootooz. 

Koutouzof  or  Koutousof.  See  Kootoozof. 

Kov-a-lePsky,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  Rus¬ 
sian  embryologist,  born  November  7,  (O.S.,)  1840. 
He  became  a  professor  at  St.  Petersburg  and  a  high 
authority  on  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  as- 
cidians,  tunicata,  worms,  brachiopods,  and  the  related 
forms  of  animal  life,  making  a  number  of  valuable 
discoveries. 

Kovalefsky,  (Sonia  or  Sophie,)  born  in  1850, 
daughter  of  a  Russian  artillery  officer,  married  in 
1868  Woldemar,  brother  of  Alexander  Kovalefsky. 
She  gained  an  European  fame  as  a  mathematician, 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Stockholm  in 
1884,  and  wrote  a  series  of  brilliant  novels,  of  which 
“Vera  Barantzova”  was  translated  into  English  in 
1895.  Died  in  1891. 

Kozlofski,  koz-lofskee,  or  Koslovski,  kos-lov'skee, 
(Michail  Ivanovitch,)  a  Russian  sculptor,  became 
professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Saint  Petersburg. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  statue  of  Suwarow  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  the  statue  of  Catherine  II.  as 
Minerva.  Died  in  1803. 

Kozlov.  See  Koslof. 

Kozmian,  koz'me-in,  ?  (Gaetan  or  Cajetan,)  a  Polish 
poet,  born  in  Lublin  in  1771.  He  wrote  odes  which  were 
highly  esteemed, — “The  Georgies  of  Poland,” — and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  “  Stephen  Czarniecki.”  Died  in  1856. 

Krafft,  kRUft,  (Adam,)  a  German  sculptor,  born  at 
Nuremberg  about  1429.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  at  Nu¬ 
remberg,  the  celebrated  Ciborium  in  the  minster  at  Ulm, 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  bas-reliefs.  Died  in  1507. 

Krafft,  (Joseph,)  a  portrait-painter,  born  at  Hanau  in 
1787,  was  a  brother  of  Peter,  noticed  below.  He  worked 
in  Vienna.  Died  in  1828. 

Krafft,  (Peter,)  a  German  painter,  and  professor  at 


the  Academy  of  Vienna,  born  at  Hanau  in  1780.  Among 
his  works  we  may  name  “  Rudolph  of  Habsburg”  and 
“  Belisarius.”  Died  in  1856. 

Kraft  See  Crato. 

Kraft,  kR&ft,  (Anton,)  a  Bohemian  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  December  30,  1752,  at  Rokitzan,  near 
Pilsen.  Died  August  28,  1820.  His  son,  Nikolaus, 
born  December  14,  1778,  was  also  famous  as  a  composer 
and  performer  on  the  violoncello.  Died  May  18,  1853. 

Kraft,  kR&ft,  or  Krafft,  (Georg  Wolfgang,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  natural  philosopher,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1701, 
was  professor  of  physics  at  Tubingen,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  geometry  and  physics.  Died  in  1754. 

Kraft  von  Toggenburg,  kRlft  fon  tog'g^n-booRG",  a 
German  minnesinger.  Died  in  1259. 

Kraitsir,  kRlt'sir,  (Charles,)  a  Hungarian  physician 
and  scholar,  born  in  1804.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1833,  and  became  in  1842  professor  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  and  history  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
published  “Glossology,”  and  several  other  works.  Died 
in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  in  i860. 

Kramer.  See  Cramer. 

Kramp,  kRflN,  (Chretien,)  a  French  mathematician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Strasburg ;  died  about  1828. 

Kranach.  See  Cranach. 

Krantor.  See  Crantor. 

Krantz  or  Crantz,  kRilnts,  (Albert,)  a  German  his¬ 
torian  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Hamburg  about  1450. 
was  employed  on  several  important  embassies  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  Among  his  principal  works,  which 
are  written  in  Latin,  are  “  Chronicles  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,”  and  “Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Saxony.”  Died  in  1517. 

See  Wilkens,  “Leben  Albertii  Crantzii,”  1722;  Bayle,  “  His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary  Nic^ron,  “  M&noires;”  M5ller. 
“Cimbria  Literata.” 

Kranz,  (David.)  See  Cranz. 

Krasheninnikof  or  Krascheninnikov,  kR5sh-$n- 
nin'ne-kof,  (Stephen  Petrovitch,)  a  Russian  natural¬ 
ist,  born  at  Moscow  in  1713.  He  travelled  in  Siberia 
and  Kamtschatka,  and  wrote  a  “  Description  of  Kamt 
schatka,”  (2  vols.,  1755.)  Died  in  1755. 

See  Gretch,  “  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Literature  Russe.” 

Krasicki,  kRi-sfet'skee,  (Ignatius,)  an  eminent  Polish 
poet  and  litterateur,  born  at  Dubiecko  in  1734.  Having 
taken  orders  as  a  priest,  he  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Erme- 
land  in  1767,  and  in  1795  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  His 
wit  and  conversational  powers  made  him  a  favourite 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  once  said  to 
him,  “  I  hope,  my  lord  bishop,  you  will  take  me  into 
Paradise  with  you  under  your  mantle.”  “  No,  sire,”  he 
replied,  (alluding  to  the  loss  of  some  revenues  :)  “  your 
majesty  has  made  it  so  short  that  I  cannot  conceal  any¬ 
thing  contraband  under  it.”  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  name  the  mock-heroic  poem  entitled  “The 
Mousiad,”  (“Myszeis,”)  founded  on  the  tradition  of  King 
Popiel  being  devoured  by  rats  and  mice,  “  War  of  the 
Monks,”  (“  Monachomachia,”)  and  a  number  of  fables 
and  satires  of  great  merit.  His  novel  of  “  Pan  Podstoli” 
is  also  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1801. 

See  S.  K.  Potocki,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Krasicki,”  1808 ; 
“  Nouvelle  Biographie  G<*n£rale Dmochowski,  “Eloge  de  Kra- 
sicki,”  i8ot. 

Krasinski,  kRi-sin'skee,  (Valerian,)  Count,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Polish  writer  and  scholar,  born  in  White 
Russia  about  1780.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1830  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
published,  among  other  works,  a  “  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Poland,”  (2  vols.,  1840,)  “  Panslavism  and 
Germanism,”  (1848,)  and  “  Religious  History  of  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  Nations,”  (1851.)  Died  in  Edinburgh  in  1855. 

Krasinski,  (Zygmunt  Napoleon,)  a  Polish  count 
and  poet,  born  at  Paris,  February  19,  1812.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  anti-Russian.  He  published  several 
poetical  works,  of  which  the  “Undivine  Comedy” 
(“  Nieboska  Komedya,”  1837-48)  is  the  most  celebrated. 
Lord  Lytton’s  poem  of  “  Orval”  is  adapted  from  this 
work.  “  Iridion”  is  also  a  celebrated  fiction  by  Kra¬ 
sinski.  His  writings  are  well  known  in  their  English 
translation  by  Martha  Walker  Cook.  Died  at  Paris, 
February  24,  1859. 
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Kraszewski,  kRi-shSv'skee,  (Joseph  Ignatius,)  a 
Polish  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  War¬ 
saw  in  1812.  ITis  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  con¬ 
sist  of  novels,  poems,  travels,  and  historical  treatises. 
His  romances  are  very  popular  in  Poland,  and  have  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  the  French  novels.  Among 
the  best  are  “The  Magic-Lantern,”  (1843,)  “Ulana,” 
(1843,)  and  “Sviat  i  Poeta.”  His  epic  poem  “Ana- 
fielas,”  and  a  “  History  of  Wilna,”  are  also  ranked  among 
his  best  productions.  Died  March  20,  1887. 

Krateros.  See  Craterus. 

Krates.  See  Crates. 

Kratinos.  See  Cratinus. 

Kratippos.  See  Cratippus. 

Kratzenstein,  kRit'sen-stin',  (  Christian  Gott¬ 
lieb,)  a  German  natural  philosopher,  mechanical  inventor, 
and  writer,  born  at  Wernigerode  in  1723,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  at  Copenhagen  in  1754.  Died  in  1795. 

Kraus,  kRowss,  (Christian  Jakob,)  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  professor  of  philosophy,  etc.  at  Konigsberg, 
was  born  at  Osterode  in  1753.  He  published  a  treatise 
on  “  Political  Economy,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1807. 

Kraus,  (Franz,)  a  German  historical  painter,  born  in 
Suabia  about  1 704 ;  died  about  1 750. 

Kraus  or  Krauss,  krowss,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a 
German  prelate  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Ratisbon 
in  1700.  He  was  prince-abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Emmeran.  Died  in  1762. 

Kraus,  (Johann  Ulrich,)  a  German  engraver,  born 
at  Augsburg  about  1645  >  died  *n  I7I9* 

Kraus,  (Martin.)  See  Crusius. 

Krause,  kRow'zeh,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a  German 
economist  and  writer  on  the  science  of  forests,  born  at 
Prenzlow  in  1768;  died  in  1836. 

Krause,  (Georg  Melchior,)  a  German  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1737;  died  in  1806. 

Krause,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Artern  in  1 749.  Among  his  works  is  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Europe,”  (5  vols.,  1789-98.)  Died  in  1799. 

Krause, (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a  German  bibliographer, 
born  in  Silesia  in  1684,  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Umstandliche  Bucher-Historie,”  (3  vols.,  1716.)  He  was 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Wittenberg.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Kirchmaier,  “  Programma  ad  Exequias  J.  G.  Krausii,”  1736. 

Krause,  (Karl  Christian  Friedrich,)  a  German 
philosopher  and  masonic  writer,  born  at  Eisenberg  in 
1781.  He  devoted  several  works  to  the  display  of  the 
merits  of  freemasonry,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  advo¬ 
cate.  Among  his  other  works  is  “Urbild  der  Mensch- 
heit,”  (“The  Type  of  Humanity,”  1811.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Lindemann,  “Darstellung  des  Lebens  und  der  Wissen- 
•chaftslehre  Krauses,”  1839. 

Krause,  (Wilhelm,)  a  German  landscape  and  marine 
painter,  born  at  Dessau  in  1803.  He  has  produced  some 
excellent  pictures  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

Kraut,  kRowt,  (Wilhelm  Theodor,)  professor  of 
law  at  Gottingen,  was  born  at  Luneburg  in  1800.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  legal  works.  Died  Jan.  1,  1873. 

Krauth,  krawth,  (Charles  Porterfield,)  D.D.,  a 
Lutheran  divine  and  accomplished  scholar,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  (late  president  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  at  Gettysburg,)  was  born  at  Martinsburg, 
Virginia,  March  17,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  in  1839.  Ordained  in  1842,  he  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Baltimore,  and  was  subsequently 
settled  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Saint  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  In  1861  he  became  editor  of  “The 
Lutheran  and  Missionary,”  issued  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1864  professor  of  theology,  church  history,  etc  in  the 
Lutheran  Seminary  of  that  city.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1873  became  vice¬ 
provost  of  the  same  institution.  He  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tholuck’s  “Commentary  on  Saint  John,”  (1859,) 
“The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,” 
(1871,)  an  edition  of  Berkeley’s  “Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,”  (1873,)  and  an  edition  of  Fleming’s  “Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  Philosophy,”  to  which  he  added  a  valuable 
Index,  etc,  (1877.)  He  died  January  2,  1883. 


Kray,  von,  fon  kRi'  or  Krajof,  von,  fon  kRl'oi, 
(Paul,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Kesmark, 
in  Hungary,  in  1735.  He  fought  against  the  French  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1793-95,  and 
became  a  field-marshal -lieutenant  in  1796.  In  1799 
he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  defeated 
Scherer  twice  in  Italy,  and  took  Mantua.  Having 
failed  in  a  campaign  against  Moreau  in  Germany  in  1800, 
he  was  removed  from  the  command.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Alison',  “History  of  Europe.” 

Krayenhoff,  kRi'en-hof,  written  also  Kraijenhoft, 
(Cornelis  Roelf,)  a  Dutch  general,  born  at  Nymwegsn 
in  1758,  became  minister  of  war  under  Louis  Bonaparte. 
He  published  several  excellent  charts.  Died  about  1840. 

Krayer.  See  Crayer. 

Krebs,  kRgps,  (Johann  August,)  a  learned  German 
writer,  born  at  Heinaugen  in  1681  ;  died  in  1713. 

Krehl,  kRal,  (August  Ludwig,)  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Eisleben  in  1784,  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Leipsic  in  1834.  Died  in  1855. 

Kreil,  kRll,  (Karl,)  an  able  astronomer,  born  at  Ried 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1798,  became  director  of  the  Observatory 
of  Prague  in  1845.  He  published  a  treatise  “On  the 
Nature  and  Motion  of  Comets,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1862. 

Kreitmayer  or  Kreytmayr,  kRit'mlR,  written  also 
Kreittmayr,  (Aloys  Wigulaus,)  a  German  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  at  Munich  in  1705.  Among  his  works 
we  may  name  “Code  of  Bavarian  Judicial  Law,”  (1751,) 
and  “Bavarian  Civil  Code.”  Died  in  1790. 

Kremer,  kRa'mer,  (Christoph  Jakob,)  a  German 
historian,  born  at  Worms  in  1722.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  German  history.  Died  in  1777. 

Kremer,  kRa'mer,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  Belgian 
painter  of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1801. 
Among  his  works  are  “  Marius  at  Carthage,”  and  “  David 
Teniers  Designing  after  Nature.” 

Krestow'sky,  (M.,)  a  Russian  novelist,  born  at 
Kief  in  1820.  He  served  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
wrote  numerous  novels.  Among  the  best  of  these,  as 
translated  into  French,  are  “  Le  Sphinx,”  “  En 
Voyage,”  “Uncle  Bujanoff,”  and  “  Le  Diablotin.” 

Kretschmann,  kRfitsh'min,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Zittau  in  1738,  published  “Songs 
of  the  Bard  Ringulph,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1809. 

Kreutzer,  kRoit'ser,  (Konradin,)  a  German  com¬ 
poser  of  operas  and  songs,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Baden 
in  1782 ;  died  in  1849. 

Kreutzer,  kRUt'saiR',  (Rudolf,)  a  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  and  musician,  of  German  extraction,  born  at  Ver 
sailles  in  1766,  became  violinist  at  the  imperial  chapel, 
and  a  member  of  the  Conservatory  in  Paris.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  operas  of  “  Lodoiska”  and  “  Paul 
and  Virginia.”  Died  in  1831. 

See  Fins,  “  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Kreysig,  kRl'ziG,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a  medical 
writer,  born  near  Leipsic  in  1770,  studied  medicine  at 
Pavia  under  Spallanzani.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Elector  Frederick  Augustus,  afterwards 
King  of  Saxony.  He  became  in  1815  professor  of  thera¬ 
peutics  and  pathology  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1839. 

Kreysig,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a  German  historian, 
born  near  Annaberg  in  1697.  He  wrote  on  the  history 
of  Saxony.  Died  in  1758. 

Kreytmayr.  See  Kreitmayer. 

Krichna.  See  Krishna. 

Kriloff  or  Krilov.  See  Krylof. 

Krishna,  Crishna,  Krichna,  or  Krischna,  kRlsh'- 
pa,  [a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “dark  blue see  below,] 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu, 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  that  deity.  It  is  said  by  the  votaries  of  Krishna 
that  in  the  other  avatars  Vishnu  manifested  only  a 
portion  of  his  godhead,  but  that  in  this  instance  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  power  and  glory.  He 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Mathura ;  his  mortal  parents 
were  Vasudeva  and  Devaki.  It  had  been  predicted  that 
the  son  of  Devaki  should  deprive  Kansa,  the  tyrannical, 
king  of  that  country,  of  his  life  and  crown.  Kansa  there¬ 
fore  sought  by  force  and  stratagem  to  destroy  the  young 
child;  but  the  parents,  assisted  and  guided  by  power 
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divine,  succeeded  in  baffling  all  his  efforts.  It  is  related 
that,  when  Krishna  was  only  seven  years  old,  Indra, 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  child-god,  attempted  to 
destroy  the  worshippers  of  the  latter  by  a  fearful  storm 
of  lightning,  rain,  and  hail.  But  Krishna  raised  above 
♦hem  on  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  Mount  Goverdhen, 
the  Hindoo  Parnassus,  thus  affording  complete  shelter 
to  his  trembling  followers. 

One  of  Krishna’s  earliest  exploits  was  the  destruction  of 
the  great  serpent  K&liya,  (or  KalinSga,)  which  poisoned 
the  waters  of  the  river  Jumna.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  slew  his  malignant  enemy  Kansa,  having  first  para¬ 
lyzed  him  with  fear.  A  remarkable  resemblance  between 
Krishna  and  the  Grecian  Apollo  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Sir  William  Jones  and  other  writers.  Krishna  was 
pre-eminently  a  pastoral  god,  and  his  followers  were 
principally  milkmaids  and  herdsmen.  Apollo  was 
regarded  as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  herds,  (his 
name  of  Nomios  theos  (polios  0e6s)  is  derived  from 
nome,(vojur),)  a  “  meadow”  or  “  pasture;  ”)  and,  when 
compelled  to  pass  some  time  on  earth,  he  employed 
himself  in  tending  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  King  of 
Thessaly. 

Kritias.  See  Critias. 

Kritolaoa.  See  Critolaus. 

Kriton  or  Krito.  See  Crito. 

Kroeyer.  See  KrSyer. 

Krohn,  kRon,  (Hermann  Georg,)  a  German  jurist, 
born  in  1705;  died  in  1756. 

Kromayer,  kRo'miR,  (Hieronymus,)  a  German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Zeitz  in  1610,  wrote  “  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1670. 

See  G.  Lehmann,  “  Leichpredigt  auf  H.  Kromayer,”  1670. 

Kromayer,  (Johann,)  a  German  theologian,  born 
in  Misnia  in  1576,  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He 
became  superintendent  (Protestant  bishop)  at  Weimar, 
and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1643. 

Kropot/kine,  (Peter,)  Prince,  a  Russian  geog¬ 
rapher  and  anarchist,  was  born  at  Moscow,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Petersburg, 
explored  Eastern  Siberia  and  Manchuria  and  the 
glacial  deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden,  and  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society.  In  1872  he 
joined  the  International  Society  in  Belgium,  and  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1874, 
but  escaped  in  1876.  He  founded  the  anarchist 
newspaper  “  Le  Revolte, ”  was  expelled  from  Switzer¬ 
land  in  1881,  and  imprisoned  in  France  as  an  an¬ 
archist  1883-86.  He  published  “Paroles  d’un 
Revolte,”  (1885,)  “  In  Russian  and  French  Prisons,” 
(1887,)  “A  la  recherche  du  pain,”  (1892,)  “The 
State,  its  Part  in  History,”  (1898,)  with  many  ency¬ 
clopaedic  and  other  articles. 

Krosick,  von,  fon  kRo'zik,  (Bernhard  Friedrich,) 
Baron,  a  German  savant,  born  in  1656,  erected  a  private 
observatory  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1714. 

Kroyer  or  Kroeyer,  kRo'yer,  (Hendrik  Nicolaus,) 
a  Danish  naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1799.  He 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  South  America  in  1840.  He 
published,  besides  other  works  on  natural  history,  “  The 
Fishes  of  Denmark,”  (2  vols.,  1838-43.)  Died  in  1870. 

Kriidener  or  Kruedener,  (Juliana,)  a  Russian 
mystic  or  enthusiast,  born  at  Riga  in  1766,  was  the 
daughter  of  Baron  Vietinghof,  and  was  married  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  Baron  Krudener,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  a  few  years.  She  was  intimate  with  Madame 
de  Stael.  Having  lived  for  a  time  in  fashionable  dissipa¬ 
tion,  she  adopted  the  views  of  the  Pietists  about  1806, 
and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  preaching  the  gospel  and 
prophesying.  After  travelling  in  Germany,  where  she 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Stilling,  she  visited  Paris, 
but,  owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  her  meetings, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  soon  after  her  arrivai 
in  Germany  she  was  ordered  by  the  government  to  return 
to  Russia.  She  died  in  1824.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
romance  entitled  “  Valeria,”  (1803.)  She  is  said  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  Alexander,  Czar  of  Russia,  who 
heard  her  preach  in  Paris  in  1815,  and  who  submitted  to 
her  revision  his  plan  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  the  latter 


part  of  her  life  she  abounded  in  works  of  charity 
towards  the  poor. 

Kruenitz.  See  Krunitz. 

Krug,  kRooG,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a  German  historian 
and  numismatist,  born  at  Halle  in  1764,  wrote  on  Rus¬ 
sian  history  and  coins.  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1844. 

Krug,  (Wilhelm  Traugott,)  a  German  philoso¬ 
phical  writer,  born  near  Grafenhaynchen,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  1770.  Having  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic 
in  1809.  He  was  chosen  in  1833  a  deputy  to  the  first 
constitutional  Diet,  where  he  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  liberalism.  Among  his  principal  writings  are  his 
“  Fundamental  Philosophy,”  (1803,)  and  “  History  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Ancients,  especially  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,”  (1815.)  He  professed  a  system  called 
“  transcendental  synthetism,”  which  was  very  popular 
in  Germany.  Died  in  1842. 

Kruger  or  Krueger,  kRuG'er,  (Ephraim  Gottlieb,) 
a  German  engraver,  born  at  Dresden  in  1756.  Among 
his  master-pieces  is  “Ariadne  at  Naxos.”  Died  in  1834. 

Kruger  or  Krueger,  (Franz,)  a  skilful  German 
painter,  born  at  Anhalt-Dessau  in  1796.  He  worked 
in  Berlin,  where  he  painted  good  portraits  and  became 
court  painter.  His  favourite  subjects  were  hunting- 
scenes  and  landscapes  with  animals.  Died  in  1857. 

See  Nagler,  “  Allgemeines  Ktinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kriiger,  (Johann  Gottlob,)  a  German  naturalist, 
born  at  Halle  in  1715,  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  “Treatise  on  Physics,”  (“Naturlehre,”  3  vols.,  1740- 
49.)  Died  in  1759. 

Kruger,  (Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus,)  a 
Transvaal  statesman,  was  born  at  Colesburg,  Cape 
Colony,  October  10,  1825.  After  the  Boer  migration 
northward  he  became  famous  as  a  hunter  and  lion- 
killer,  took  part  in  the  Zulu  wars,  and  in  1848  fought 
against  the  English  at  Bloomplaats.  He  was  sub¬ 
commandant  of  the  army  in  1856,  commandant  in 
1861,  and  showed  such  ability  and  courage  in  the 
war  against  England  in  1881  that  he  was  made  head 
of  the  provisional  government.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  republic  in  1883,  and  successively  in 
1888,  1893,  and  1898,  and  in  1899  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  becoming  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  subsequent  ably  managed  war.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  Transvaal  he  went  to  Europe.  D.  July  14,  1904. 

Kriiger,  (Theodor,)  a  learned  German  writer,  born 
at  Stettin  in  1694 ;  died  in  1751. 

Kriiger,  (Theodor,)  a  German  engraver,  born  about 
1575  ;  died  at  Rome  in  1650. 

Kruilof.  See  Krylof. 

Krummacher,  kRoom'm&K'er,  (Friedrich  Adolf,) 
a  distinguished  German  theologian  and  writer,  born  at 
Tecklenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1768.  He  was  succes¬ 
sively  professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg,  councillor  of 
the  consistory,  and  court  preacher  at  Bernburg.  His 
“  Parables”  (in  verse)  (1805)  enjoy  great  popularity  both 
in  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “Die  Kinderwelt,”  consisting  of  religious 
poems  for  children,  “  Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  (1817,)  “Cornelius  the 
Centurion,”  (1829,)  and  “The  Life  of  Saint  John,” 
(1833.)  He  was  attached  to  evangelical  religion  as 
distinguished  from  rationalism.  Died  in  1845. 

See  MOllbr,  “  F.  A.  Krummacher  und  seine  Freunde,”  a  vols., 
1849. 

Krummacher,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  an  eminent 
pulpit  orator  and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  1796.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  in  Wupperthale, 
where  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  older  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  and  gave  great  offence  by  his  denunciation  of  the 
rationalists.  As  preacher  of  a  reformed  community, 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1843.  After  a  few  years  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  at  Berlin  in  1847. 
Among  his  principal  works  we  may  name  “  The  Church’s 
Voice  of  Instruction,”  “Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  and  “Sab¬ 
bath  Bells,”  (1851.)  Died  in  December,  1868. 

Krummacher,  (Gottfried  Daniel,)  an  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Tecklenburg  in  1774-  He 
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became  in  1816  reformed  preacher  at  Elberfeld,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Pietists. 
Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  sermons,  entitled  “  The 
Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Wilderness  to 
Canaan,”  (1850,)  and  “Daily  Manna,”  which  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Friedrich  W.  Krummachbr,  “G.  D.  Krummacher’s  Le- 
ben,”  1838. 

Krumpholz,  kroomp'holts,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a 
harpist  and  musical  composer,  born  about  1745,  at  Zlonitz, 
near  Prague,  his  father  being  a  band-master  in  a  French 
regiment.  He  committed  suicide  in  1790.  His  brother, 
Wenzel  Krumpholz,  born  in  1750,  was  an  eminent 
violinist.  Died  May  2,  1817. 

Kriinitz  or  Kruenitz,  kRti'nits,  (Johann  Georg,)  a 
German  physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Berlin  in  1728,  is 
principally  known  as  the  publisher  of  the  “  Economico- 
technological  Encyclopaedia,”  seventy-three  volumes  of 
which  had  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1796. 
The  work  was  afterwards  continued  and  largely  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  brothers  Florke  and  others. 

Krupp,  kroop,  (Alfred,)  a  German  manufacturer, 
born  at  Essen,  April  26,  1812.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  the  celebrated  cast-steel  works  of  his  native  town, 
and  extended  them  very  greatly.  The  steel  cannon  of 
the  establishment  are  especially  celebrated ;  but  the 
works  turn  out  all  kinds  of  steel  goods,  and  are  upon 
the  largest  scale  ever  known.  Died  July  14,  1887. 

Kruse,  kRoo'zeh,  (Friedrich  Karl  Hermann,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1790.  In  1825 
he  published  his  principal  work,  entitled  “  Hellas,”  and 
in  1828  was  appointed  professor  of  universal  and  Russian 
history  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  He  also  wrote  a 
valuable  “  Chronicle  of  the  Northmen.”  Died  in  1866. 

Kruse,  (Karsten  or  Christian,)  a  learned  German 
writer,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Olden¬ 
burg  in  1753.  He  published  “Atlas  and  Tables  for  the 
Survey  of  the  History  of  all  European  Countries,”  (1804.) 
Died  m  1827. 

Kruse,  kRoo'z$h,  (Laurids  or  Laurent,)  a  Danish 
litterateur,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1778.  Among  his  nu¬ 
merous  works  are  comedies,  novels,  etc.  He  translated 
into  Danish  and  German  some  works  of  Ingemann,  and 
others.  Died  in  Paris  in  1839. 

See  his  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  “Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,” 
a  vols.,  1829. 

Kruseman,  kRoo'z$h-mln',  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch 
historical  painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1797.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “A  Burial-Scene,” 
“The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,”  and  “  Belisarius.” 
Died  in  1857. 

Kruseman,  (Jan  Adam,)  a  painter  of  portraits  and 
sacred  history,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Haarlem  in  1804.  Died  in  1862. 

Krusemark,  kRoo'z^h-maRk",  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Ludwig,)  a  Prussian  commander  and  diplomatist,  served 
against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  from  1806  to  1813, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was 
employed  successively  on  important  missions  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Died  in  1822. 

Krusenstem,  kRoo'zen-st$Rn',  (Adam  John,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Russian  navigator  and  traveller,  born  in  Esthonia 
in  1770.  In  1803  he  sailed  from  Cronstadt,  and  during 
an  absence  of  three  years  discovered  the  Orloff  Islands, 
and  obtained  much  information  respecting  countries  pre¬ 
viously  little  known.  He  brought  out  in  1810  his  “  Voy¬ 
age  around  the  World  from  1803  to  1806,”  (3  vols., 
with  an  atlas  and  104  plates,)  which  was  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages.  He  also  published 
“Contributions  to  the  Hydrography  of  the  Greater 
Oceans,”  “Atlas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,”  and  other  similar 
works.  Krusenstern  was  the  first  Russian  navigator  who 
sailed  around  the  world.  Died  in  1846. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale “Monthly  Review”  for 
June  and  July,  1814. 

Krylof,  kRe-lof ,  or  Kruilof,  almost  kRwe-loP,  (Ivan 
Andreievitch,)  written  also  Krylow,  Krilofi^  and 
Krilov,  a  celebrated  Russian  fabulist,  born  at  Moscow 
in  1768.  At  an  early  age  he  became  familiar  with  the 
French  language,  and  read  with  avidity  the  works  of 
Moli&re,  Racine,  and  Boileau.  His  first  compositions 


were  dramas,  which  were  not  favourably  received.  He 
was  successively  editor  of  “The  Spirit  Post,”  “The 
Spectator,”  and  the  “  Petersburg  Mercury,”  and  in  1801 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Prince  Gallitsin.  In  1808  he 
published  a  collection  of  fables,  which  met  with  great 
favour.  He  was  elected  to  the  Petersburg  Academy  in 
1811,  and  subsequently  received  a  large  pension  from 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  also  loaded  him  with  hon¬ 
orary  distinctions.  His  “  Fables,”  which  vie  with  those 
of  La  Fontaine  in  naiveti  and  humour,  are  the  delight 
of  all  ages  and  classes  in  Russia,  and  many  sentences 
in  them  have  become  proverbs.  They  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German,  French,  and  Italian ;  but  no  version, 
it  is  thought,  does  justice  to  the  original.  Krylof  was 
intimate  with  Pooshkin,  (Pushkin,)  Karamzin,  and  other 
eminent  writers.  Died  in  1844. 

See  Pletnef,  “Life  of  Kriloff,”  prefixed  to  his  Works;  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  for  September  x,  1852;  Alfred  Boughault, 
“  Krylof  ou  le  La  Fontaine  Russe,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Fables,”  Paris, 
1852  ;  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n£rale also  an  article  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Fabulists,  in  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1839. 

Kryns  or  Krijns,kRlns,  (Everard,)  a  Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  lived  at  the  Hague  about  1600. 

Kshat'ri-ya,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  kshut'rf-ya,j 
written  also  Kshetriya  and  Kshattriya,  the  name  of 
the  second  or  military  caste  among  the  Hindoos.  It 
originally  included  all  princes  and  professional  warriors. 
But  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule :  many  of  the  Brahmans  nowadays  are 
professional  soldiers.  (See  Brahmanism.) 

Kublai  Khan.  See  Kooblai  Khan. 

Kiichenmeister,  kii'Ken-mls-ter,  (Gottlob  Fried¬ 
rich  Heinrich,)  a  German  physician  and  naturalist,  born 
at  Buchheim,  January  22,  1821.  He  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Prague.  His  writings  are  mostly  on  the  entozoa  and 
other  parasites,  and  he  has  also  written  on  contagion,  on 
water-cure,  on  cremation,  etc.  His  principal  work  is 
“On  the  Cestoid  Worms,”  (1853.) 

Kiicken  or  Kuecken,  kiik'k?n,  (Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm,)  a  popular  German  composer,  born  at  Bleckede  in 
1810.  His  songs  and  ballads  are  great  favourites  both 
in  Germany  and  England.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
court  chapel-master  at  Stuttgart.  He  produced  two 
successful  operas.  Died  April  6,  1882. 

Kuecken.  See  KBcken. 

Kuegelgen.  See  KBgelgen. 

Kuehn.  See  Kuhn. 

Kuehne.  See  Kuhne. 

KuehnoeL  See  KUhnSl. 

Kuenen,  kii'nen,  (Abraham,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Dutch 
Orientalist,  of  German  descent,  was  born  at  Haarlem, 
September  16,  1828.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden 
from  1846  to  1851,  and  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  theology  there  in  1852,  and  in  1855  full  professor. 
Among  his  writings  are  a  Latin  translation  of  Abu 
Said’s  Arabic  version  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
(1851-54,)  a  “  Historico-Critical  Investigation  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,”  (1861-65,)  “The 
Religion  of  Israel,”  (1874-75,)  “Prophets  and  Prophecy 
in  Israel,”  (1877,)  “National  Religions  and  Universal 
Religions,”  (1882,)  etc.  He  was  the  most  prominent  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  “  Leyden  school”  of  theology,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  “  advanced”  views  regarding  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1891. 

Kuesel.  See  Kusel. 

Kuester.  See  Kuster. 

Kiigelgen  or  Kuegelgen,  kii'gel-gen,  (Karl  and 
Gerhard,)  German  painters,  bom  at  Bacharach,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  1772,  were  twin  brothers,  and  pursued 
their  studies  together  at  Rome.  In  1799  they  visited 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  they  married  two  sisters  of 
high  rank.  Karl  remained  in  Saint  Petersburg,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  while  Ger¬ 
hard  returned  to  Dresden.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
a  robber  near  that  city  in  1820.  His  works  are  chiefly 
portraits  and  historical  pictures.  Among  Karl’s  pro¬ 
ductions  are  a  series  of  Crimean  and  Finnish  landscapes, 
executed  by  order  of  the  emperor.  In  1823  he  published 
“A  Painter’s  Journey  in  the  Crimea.”  Died  in  1832. 

Kugler,  kooG'ler,  (Franz  Theodor,)  an  eminent 
German  critic  and  writer  on  art,  born  at  Stettin  in  1808, 
became  in  1833  professor  of  the  history  of  art  in  the 
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Academy  at  Berlin.  About  1835  he  visited  Italy,  and 
in  1837  brought  out  his  “  Hand-Book  of  the  History 
of  Painting  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Time,”  which  was  followed  by  his  equally  valuable 
“Manual  of  the  History  of  Art,”  (1841,)  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  works.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1858. 

See  “  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Kuh,  koo,  (Ephraim  Moses,)  a  German  poet,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  born  at  Breslau  in  1731,  wrote  songs, 
odes,  fables,  and  epigrams.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn.  Died  in  1790. 

Kuhl,  kool,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  naturalist,  born 
at  Hanau  in  1797;  died  at  Java  in  1821. 

See  T.  van  Swinderen,  “Biidragen  tot  eene  Schets  van  het 
Leven,  het  Karakter,  etc.  van  H.  Kuhl,”  1822. 

Kuhlau,  koo'low,  (Friedrich  Daniel,)  a  German 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Hanover  in  1786  or 
1787.  He  composed  operas  which  were  popular,  and 
music  for  the  flute.  Died  in  1832. 

KuMmann,  kiil'mfiN', (Charles  Fr£d£ric,)  a  French 
chemist,  born  at  Colmar  in  1803.  Died  in  1881. 

Kuhlmann,  kool'min,  (Quirinus,)  a  German  vision¬ 
ary,  born  at  Breslau  in  1651.  He  led  a  wandering  life, 
and  published  several  extravagant  writings.  He  was 
burned  at  Moscow  in  1689. 

See  G.  Wernsdorf,  “De  Fanaticia  Silesiorum  et  spedatim  de 
Q.  Kuhlmanno,”  1698. 

Kiihmstedt,  kiim'stet,  (Friedrich,)  a  German  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer,  born  at  Oldisleben,  Saxe- Weimar, 
December  20,  1809.  He  wrote  operas,  symphonies,  and 
oratorios ;  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  treatises  on  the  organ. 

Kulin,  koon,  (Adalbert,)  a  celebrated  German  phi¬ 
lologist  and  mythologist,  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Bran¬ 
denburg,  November  19,  1812,  was  a  pupil  of  Bockh, 
Bopp,  and  Lachmann,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Cologne  gymnasium.  Among  his  works 
are  “  On  the  Primitive  History  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
Peoples,”  (1856,)  “  Myths,  Customs,  and  Legends  of 
Westphalia,”  (1859,)  etc.  Comparative  mythology  was 
his  specialty.  Died  in  1881. 

Kuhn,  koon,  or  Kuhnius,  koo'ne-fcs,  (Joachim,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1647.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  at  Strasburg  in  1676.  Among  his 
works  is  “Quaestiones  Philosophicae  ex  Sacris  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti  Scriptoribus,”  (1698.)  Died  in  1697. 

Kuhn  or  Cuehn,  kiin,  (Karl  Gottlob,)  a  German 
physician,  born  near  Merseburg  in  1 754»  published  a 
complete  edition  of  the  “  Extant  Works  of  the  Greek 
Physicians,”  (“  Opera  Medicorum  Graecorum  quae  super- 
sunt,”)  in  the  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  29  vols., 
(1821.)  Died  in  1840. 

Kuhnau,  lcoo'now,  (Johann,)  a  German  musician, 
composer,  and  littirateur ,  born  at  Geysing,  in  Bohemia, 
in  1667.  His  compositions  for  the  clavier  were  es¬ 
pecially  famous.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  sonata  as 
a  piece  in  several  movements  not  dance-tunes,  and  four¬ 
teen  examples  of  this  form  of  music  are  still  extant 
among  his  productions.  His  satirical  poems  were  ad¬ 
mired  in  their  day.  He  died  in  Leipsic,  (whither  he  had 
removed  in  1682,)  June  25,  1722. 

Kiihne  or  Kuehne,  Icii'neh,  (Gustav,)  a  German 
litterateur ,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1806,  published  “  Clois¬ 
ter  Novels,”  (“  Klosternovellen,”)  etc.  Died  in  1888. 

Kiihner,  kii'ner,  (Rafael,)  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Gotha  in  1802,  published  a  “Complete  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Greek  Language,”  (1834,)  and  “Elementary 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.”  Died  in  1878. 

Kuhnius.  See  Kuhn. 

Kiihnol  or  Kuehnoel,  kti'nol,  (Christian  Gott¬ 
lieb,)  a  German  biblical  critic,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1768. 
He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen  about  1809, 
and  published  “  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,” 
(4  vols.,  1 807-1 8.)  Died  in  1841. 

Kuick.  See  Kuyk. 

Kuli  Khan.  See  NAdir  ShAh. 

Kullack  or  Kullak,  kool'l&k,  (Theodor,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  composer,  born  in  Posen  in  1818.  He  received  the 
title  of  pianist  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1882. 

Kulm,  koolm,  (Johann  Adam,)  a  German  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1689;  died  in  1745. 

Kulmann,  kool'mln,  (Elisabeth,)  a  Russian  poetess, 
of  German  extraction,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1808. 


She  spoke  many  languages,  and  composed  lyric  poems, 
published  in  three  volumes  in  1833.  Died  in  1825. 

Kummer,  kdom'm$r,  (Friedrich  August,)  a  Ger¬ 
man  violoncellist  and  composer,  born  at  Meiningen. 
August  5,  1797  ;  died  May  22,  1879. 

Kummer,  kdbm'm^r,  (Georg  Adolf,)  a  German 
naturalist,  born  at  Ortrand  in  1786  ;  died  near  Kakonda, 
Africa,  in  1817. 

Kummer,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a  German  geographer, 
born  about  1780,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
produced  globes  and  maps  en  relief.  Died  about  1840. 

Kun,  van  der,  (Peter.)  See  Cun/eus. 

Kunckel,  koonk'kel,  (Johann,)  a  German  chemist, 
born  at  Rendsburg  in  1630.  He  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  phosphorus.  Died  at  Stockholm  in  1702. 

Kundmann,  koont'min,  (Johann  Christian,)  a 
German  numismatist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1684  ;  died  in  1 75 1. 

Kung,  koong,  or  Kun g-Chien- Wang,  a  Chinese 
prince,  brother  of  the  emperor  Hien-Fung,  (died  in 
1861,)  and  uncle  of  the  emperor  Tung-Che,  (died  in 
1875.)  Kung  was  born  in  1835.  On  the  accession  of 
Tung-Che  (1861)  Prince  Kung  was  made  one  of  the 
three  regents,  and  became  the  real  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  retained  much  power  under  the  emperor 
Kwang-Seu,  under  whom  he  was  founder  and  head  of 
the  foreign  office,  and  principal  secretary  of  state.  In 
1884  he  retired  from  office,  in  which  he  had  long 
been  leader  of  the  Chinese  progressive  party.  He 
was  recalled  from  privacy  in  1894,  during  the  war 
with  Japan,  but  age  and  sickness  checked  his  ac¬ 
tivity.  Died  in  1898.  (The  word  kung  is  properly  a 
title  belonging  to  princes  of  the  blood  of  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  rank,  and  has  been  translated  “  duke.”) 

Kunigunde,  the  German  of  Cunegonde,  which  see. 

Kunrath,  koon'rSt,  (Heinrich,)  a  German  chemist 
and  alchemist,  born  at  Leipsic  about  1560;  died  in  1605. 

Kunst,  koonst,  (Cornelis,)  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1493 ;  died  in  1544. 

Kunth,  von,  fon  koont,  (Karl  Sigismund,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  botanist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1788.  He 
was  patronized  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  means  to  study  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  took  him  to  Paris  in  1813.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Berlin  in  1819.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  quas 
collegerunt  Bonpland  et  Humboldt,”  which  treats  of  the 
plants  collected  in  America  by  Bonpland  and  Humboldt, 
(7  vols.,  1815-25,)  “The  Grasses  of  South  America,”  (2 
vols.,  1825-33,)  and  an  “Enumeration  of  all  the  Plant* 
hitherto  known,”  (5  vols.,  1833-50.)  Died  in  1850. 

Kuntz,  koonts,  (Karl,)  a  skilful  German  painter  of 
animals  and  landscapes,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1770,  was 
also  an  engraver.  He  worked  mostly  at  Carlsruhe,  where 
he  was  court  painter.  He  engraved  Claude  Lorrain’s 
picture  of  “  Abraham  Sending  away  Hagar.”  Died  in 
1830. 

Kuntz,  (Rudolf,)  a  German  lithographer  and  painter 
of  horses,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1798;  died 
at  Carlsruhe,  May  8,  1848. 

Kunzen,  koont'sen,  (Friedrich  Ludwig  Emil,)  a 
musical  composer,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1761,  produced  a 
number  of  successful  operas.  Died  in  1817. 

Kupetzky  or  Kupetzki,  koo-pets'kee,  (Johann,)  an 
eminent  German  portrait-painter,  born  at  Pesing,  on  the 
borders  of  Hungary,  in  1667.  After  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Italy,  where  he  was  patronized  by  John  Sobieski, 
he  returned  to  Vienna.  He  was  treated  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  by  the  emperors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI., 
whose  portraits  he  painted,  as  well  as  those  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobles  of  the  court.  He  painted  in  the  style  of 
Rembrandt,  and  ranks  among  the  best  artists  of  the 
time  in  his  department.  Died  in  1740. 

See  J.  C.  Fubssli,  “  Leben  G.  P.  Rugeudas  und  J.  Kupetzki, ”1758. 

Kfirma,  kooR'ma,  called  also  Khrmhvat&ra,  k<5br- 
mS'va-ti'ra,  (i.e.  the  “avatar  of  the  tortoise,”)  the  second 
of  the  avatars  of  Vishnu,  on  which  occasion  he  took  the 
form  of  a  tortoise  that  he  might  furnish  a  support  to 
Mount  Mandara  while  the  gods  and  Asurs  churned 
the  ocean.  The  mountain  being  the  churn-stick,  the 
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?eat  serpent  Sesha  was  made  use  of  for  the  string.* 
he  churning  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  fables  related  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  It  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  fourteen  gems, 
as  they  are  called, — namely,  1.  Chandra,  (the  moon ;)  2. 
Lakshmi,  the  incomparable  consort  of  Vishnu ;  3.  Sura* 
d§vi,  or  the  goddess  of  wine ;  4.  Oochisrava,  a  won¬ 
derful  eight-headed  horse  ;  5.  Kustubha,  a  jewel  of  ines¬ 
timable  value ;  6.  Parijata,  a  tree  that  yielded  whatever 
one  might  desire ;  7.  Surabhi  or  Kamadhenu,  a  cow 
similarly  bountiful ;  8.  Dhanwantara,  a  wondrous  phy¬ 
sician  ;  9.  Iravata  or  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Indra ;  10. 
Shank,  a  shell  which  conferred  victory  on  whoever 
sounded  it;  11.  Danusha,  an  unerring  bow ;  12.  Vish,t  a 
remarkable  drug  or  poison ;  13.  Rembha,  (or  Rambha,) 
an  Apsara  possessed  of  surpassing  charms ;  14.  Amrita, 
or  Amrit,  the  beverage  of  immortality. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kfirm&vat&ra.  See  KOrma. 

Kurreem  Khan.  See  Kereem  KhAn. 

Kurrer,  koor'rer,  (Jakob  Wilhelm  Heinrich,)  born 
in  Wiirtemberg  in  1781,  wrote  “On  the  Art  of  Dyeing 
and  Printing  Cloth,”  (3  vols.,  1848-50.)  Died  in  1862. 
Kurschner,  (Conrad.)  See  Pellican. 

Kurtz,  kooRts,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a  Prussian  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Montjoie  in  1809,  became  in  1850  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Dorpat.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  and 
other  religious  works.  Died  in  1890. 

Kurz,  kooRts,  (Heinrich,)  a  littirateur  and  Oriental 
scholar,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  wrote  chiefly  in  German.  Died  February  24,  1873. 

Kiisel  or  Kuesel,  kii's£l,  (Matthias, )  a  German 
engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1621 ;  died  in  1682. 

Ktisel  or  Kuesel,  (Melchior,)  a  skilful  engraver, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1622. 
He  engraved  (with  the  burin)  and  etched  portraits,  sacred 
history,  and  landscapes.  He  resided  mostly  at  Augsburg. 
Died  in  1683. 

Kiister  or  Kuester,  kiis'ter,  (Georg  Gottfried,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Iialle  in  1695.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Berlin,”  (3 
vols.,  1752-59.)  Died  in  1776. 

Kiister,  (Ludolph,)  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
born  at  Blomberg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1670.  He  published 
“  Historia  Critica  Homeri,”  (1696,)  and  was  a  contributor 
to  the  “  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanorum”  of  Gne- 
vius.  He  also  published  editions  of  Suidas  (3  vols.,  1705) 
and  Aristophanes,  (1710.)  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  Paris.  Died  in  1716. 

Kuttner,  kfit'ner,  (Karl  Gottlob,)  a  German  trav¬ 
eller,  born  near  Delitzsch  in  1755.  He  published  several 
books  of  travel  and  descriptive  works  on  England, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Died  in  1805. 
Kutuzof  or  Kutusow.  See  Kootoozof. 

Kuvdra  or  Cuvdra,  koo-va'ra,  [a  Sanscrit  word  sig¬ 
nifying  “deformed,”  “lazy,”  “slow,”}]  the  name  of  the 
Hindoo  Plutus  or  god  of  riches,  said  to  be  a  half-brother 
of  the  famous  giant  Ravana.  He  is  said  to  reside  in  the 
splendid  city  of  Alaka,  and  is  sometimes  borne  through 
the  air  in  a  gorgeous  car  called  Push'paka.  His  consort 
(Sakti)  is  called  Kauveri,  (kow-va'ree.) 

See  Moor,  “  Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kuyk,  koik,  or  Kuick  van  Wouterszoon,  (vtn 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  India  churning  is  usually 
performed  by  causing  a  body,  termed  the  churn-stick,  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  the  cream  or  milk,  by  means  of  a  string,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  drill  is  made  to  revolve.  In  some  of  the  Hindoo  pictures  of 
the  churning  of  the  ocean,  the  gods  are  represented  as  standing  on  one 
side  of  Mount  MandSra,  and  the  Asurs  on  the  other,  both  grasping 
in  their  hands  the  serpent  Sesha,  which  is  wound  round  the  mountain. 
This  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  (Vishnu.)  At  the  same 
time,  the  preserving  deity,  in  consequence  of  his  ubiquitous  character, 
is  seen  standing  among  the  gods  and  grasping  Sesha,  and  also  as 
dancing  on  the  top  of  Mandlra.  (See  Plate  49  in  Moor’s  “  Hindu 
Pantheon.”) 

t  Called  Bikh  in  some  of  the  modern  Hindoo  dialects. 

}  Tne  signification  of  the  name  of  KuvSra  has  doubtless  allusion  to 
the  fact  that,  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  it  usually 
teems  to  come  with  a  very  slow  and  hobbling  pace.  In  like  manner 
the  Plutus  of  the  Greeks  was  represented  as  not  only  blind,  (because 
he  bestowed  his  favours  with  so  little  discernment,)  but  lame,  because 
he  seemed  to  come  so  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  those  who  sought 
him. 
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wow't?r-z5n',)  (Jan,)  a  skilful  Dutch  painter  on  glass, 
born  at  Dort  in  1530.  Having  opposed  the  Jesuits,  he 
was  charged  with  heresy,  and  burned  at  Dort  in  1572. 

Kuyp.  See  Cuyp. 

Kiizing  or  Kiitzing,  kiit'sing,  (Friedrich  Trau* 
GOTT,)  a  German  naturalist,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1807, 
published,  among  other  works,  “Elements  of  Philo¬ 
sophical  Botany.” 

Kvasir,  kvi'sir,  Jetymology  unknown,]  a  mythic  per¬ 
sonage  mentioned  m  the  Norse  legends.  He  was  so 
wise  and  knowing  that  no  one  could  ask  him  a  question 
which  he  could  not  answer.  He  was,  however,  entrapped 
and  slain  by  two  dwarfs  who  had  invited  him  to  a  feast. 
With  his  blood  they  mingled  honey,  and  thus  composed 
a  mead  which  makes  every  one  who  drinks  of  it  a  skald, 
or  wise  man. 

Kwang-Seu,  (“  Succession  of  Glory,”)  a  Chinese  em¬ 
peror,  born  in  1871.  On  the  death  from  smallpox  of  the 
emperor  Tung-Che,  (January  12,  1875,)  Kwang-Seu,  the 
infant  grandson  of  the  emperor  Taoo-Kwang,  (who  died 
in  1850,)  was  selected  as  emperor.  His  aunt,  the 
empress  dowager,  acted  as  regent  till  he  reached  his 
majority  at  twenty-one.  As  emperor  he  came  under 
the  influence  oi  reformers,  and  set  in  train  such  radi¬ 
cal  changes  that  in  1898  the  empress  dowager, 
through  a  palace  coup  d’etat ,  seized  the  reins  of 
power,  under  the  support  of  the  conservative  party. 

Kyau,  von,  fon  kee'ow,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,) 
Baron,  a  Prussian  nobleman,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
blunt  honesty,  was  born  in  1654.  He  was  a  favourite  of 
Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  who  made  him  adjutant- 
general.  Died  in  1733. 

Kjfd,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  flourished 
about  1580,  a  short  time  before  Shakspeare.  His  only 
works  extant  are  entitled  “Cornelia,  or  Pompey  the 
Great  his  fair  Cornelia’s  Tragedy,”  “  The  First  Part  of 
Geronimo,”  and  “  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  or  Hieronymo 
is  mad  again.”  The  last-named  production  displays 
uncommon  power,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
to  Shakspeare  some  parts  of  “  Hamlet” 

Kydermynster.  See  Kidderminster. 

Kyffbauser,  klf'hoi'zer,  an  ancient  palace  (now  in 
ruins)  of  the  emperors  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  is 
situated  on  a  high  eminence  near  the  village  of  Tilleda, 
in  Germany.  There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  at  the 
Kyffhauser,  in  a  magnificent  subterranean  palace,  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa  (“  Red-beard”)  exists  in  a  state  of  en¬ 
chantment,  with  his  knights  and  squires  seated  round 
a  stone  table,  through  which  his  beard  has  grown.  Once 
in  one  hundred  years  (or,  as  some  say,  in  sixty  years) 
he  partially  awakes  from  his  enchanted  sleep,  and  sends 
out  some  one  to  inquire  how  the  time  is  passing.  It  is 
supposed  that  after  a  certain  period  he  will  awake  and 
revisit  his  empire,  and  then  a  better  time  will  prevail. 
One  of  Freiligrath’s  finest  poems,  entitled  “Barbaros- 
sa’s  First  Awaking,”  (“  Barbarossa’s  erstes  Erwachen,”) 
has  reference  to  the  above  tradition. 

K^n'as-tpn  or  Kin'as-tpn,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1587,  translated  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “Troilus  and  Cressida”  into  Latin,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  “  Leoline  and  Sydanis.”  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Museum  Minervae  in  Covent 
Garden.  Died  in  1642. 

See  Wood,  “Athena*  Oxonienses.” 

Kynaston,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Ches 
ter  in  1728,  was  a  Fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford. 
Died  in  1783. 

Kyper,  kee'per,  (Albrecht,)  a  German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Konigsberg  about  1605.  He  became 
first  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  professor 
of  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1648.  Died  in  1655. 

Kypke,  kfp'keh,  (Georg  David,)  a  German  Orient i- 
ist,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1724,  wrote  “  Observationes 
Sacrae  in  Novi  Foederis  Libros,”  (1755.)  Died  in  1779. 

Kyrle,  kerl,  (John,)  an  English  benefactor,  eulogized 
by  Pope  in  the  verses  on  the  Man  of  Ross,  was  born 
about  1664.  He  was  a  native  or  resident  of  Ross,  in 
Herefordshire,  where  he  built  a  church  and  endowed  a 
hospital.  He  owned  an  estate  of  ^500  a  year.  Died 
in  1754,  aged  ninety. 
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